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WASHINGTON  TAKING  COMMAND  AT  CAMHRIDGE. 

The  second  of  July,  1775,  wu>  a  day  of  the  deepest  import  to 
our  country.  On  that  day,  George  Washington,  entrusted  by  the 
Continental  Congress  with  the  chief  command  of  the  American 
army,  and  thus  made  the  foremost  man  of  the  Revolution,  entered 
upon  the  active  duties  of  his  office,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  little  band  of  heroes  assembled  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Warren,  the  artist,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  scene  which  Irving 
has  thus  described  in  a  few  graphic  lines.  "  As  ho  entered  the 
confines  of  the  camp,  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  and  the  thun- 
dering of  artillery  gave  note  to  the  enemy  beleaguered  in  Boston, 
of  his  arrival.     His  military  reputation  had  preceded  him  and  ex- 


cited great  expectations.  They  were  not  disappointed.  His  per- 
sonal appearance,  notwithstanding  the  dust  of  travel,  was  calcu- 
lated to  captivate  the  public  eye  ;  as  he  rode  through  the  camp 
amidst  a  throng  of  officers,  he  was  the  admiration  of  the  soldiery 
and  of  a  curious  throng  collected  from  the  surrounding  country. 
Happy  was  the  countryman  who  could  get  a  full  view  of  him  to 
carry  home  an  account  of  it  to  his  neighbors.  '  I  have  been  much 
gratified  this  day,  with  a  view  of  General  Washington,'  writes  a 
contemporary  chronicler.  '  His  excellency  was  on  horseback,  ac- 
companied by  several  military  gentlemen.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  him  from  all  others.  He  is  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
and  his  personal  appearance  truly  noble  and  majestic.' "    The  fair 


sex  were  still  more  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration,  it  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  written  by  the  accom- 
plished wife  of  John  Adams,  to  her  husband.  "  Dignity,  ease 
and  complacency,  the  gentleman  ami  the  soldier,  look  agreeably 
blended  in  him.  Modesty  marks  every  line  and  feature  of  his 
face.     Those  lines  of  Drydcn  instantly  occurred  to  me  : 

■  Mark  hi*  mnjentic  fabric  I     He's  a  temple 
Sacred  by  birth,  and  built  by  hands  diviae; 
IIU  soul'*  the  deity  th.it  lod^e*  then; 
Nor  U  the  pile  unworthy  of  the  god!'  " 

The  incident  we  have  illustrated  marks  tho  commencement  of 
Washington's  career  in  the  service  of  his  country.  How  glorious- 
ly was  the  promise  given  by  his  bearing  redeemed  I 
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THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  EOMANCE  OF  ITALY  IN  THE  16TH  CENTTJEY. 

BY    Altrilllt    MOBTON,   A.    M. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   VII.LV    and    its   INMATES. 

"Dear  brother,  do  leave  your  pencils  and  your  palette,  and 
come  forth  upon  the  terrace  with  me  and  sec  the  glorious  sunset." 
These  words  wire  addressed  by  a  beautiful  girl  to  a  person, 
who,  though  still  young,  was  many  years  her  elder,  and  who,  elad 
in  a  dark  velvet  tunic  and  wearing  a  cap  of  the  same  material,  sat 
before  an  eased  in  a  darkened  apartment,  busily  engaged  in  the 
completion  of  a  female  head  of  exquisite  loveliness.  The  earnest 
speaker,  though  a  daughter  of  Italy,  had  not  the  dark  eyes  and 
hair  and  the  deep  complexion  that  usually  characterize  her  coun- 
trywomen. On  the  contrary,  her  skin  was  white  and  transparent 
as  the  marble  of  Carrara,  her  eyes  light  blue,  and  her  hair  flowing  in 
waves  of  gold  over  her  shoulders.  It  was  the  Saxon  type  of  beau. 
tv.  Still  her  figure,  though  she  could  scarcely  have  seen  eighteen 
summers,  had  that  full  and  early  development  which  only  belongs 
to  the  daughters  of  the  south.  Her  brother,  though  resembling  her 
somewhat,  had  the  true  national  stamp  in  the  manly  beauty  of  his 
face.  His  hair  was  black  as  a  midnight  wave  and  escaped  from 
his  cap  in  broad  Statuesque  curls  ;  his  eyes  were  dark  and  lus- 
trous, his  complexion  very  dark,  and  his  features  pur-  in  outline, 
though  bold  and  striking.  His  figure,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
laid  aside  the  implements  of  his  calling  or  amusement,  appeared 
tall  and  well  moulded,  and  there  was  something  almost  regal  in 
the  grace  of  his  attitude  and  movement. 

"  You  are  ever  my  dear,  judicious  monitress,"  he  replied,  with 
a  smile.  "  It  is  getting  too  dark  to  paint,  and  I  am  afraid  my 
last  touches  have  rather  injured  my  performance.  What  say  you, 
Kstella  ?" 

"  You  never  do  anything  amiss,  Giulio,"  answered   the  fond 
girl,  "  and  I  see  nothing  but  perfection   in   that  lovely  face.      Hut 
you  have  never  told  me   the   subject.     Is  it  a    Madonna.!     The 
meek  expression — the   soft,  pitying  purity  of   those  eyes — would 
make  me  think  so,  and  yet   the  dress  is  almost  of  our  times." 
"It  is  not  a  Madonna,"  replied  Giulio,  with  a  half  sigh. 
"  Who  is  it  then  !     There   is   a   strange   fascination  in  the  face. 
Is  it  a  dream  or  a  memory  '" 
"It  is  painted  from  recollection." 

"Then,  brother,  sometime  you  shall  show  me  the  original." 
"  You  will  never  see  her   on  earth,    Estella,"   said    the   painter, 
sadly,  as  he  drew  a  curtain  before  his  picture,  after  a  last,  linger- 
ing gaze  at   his   handiwork.     "But  come— or  we  shall   lose  the 
golden  glory  of  the  sunset." 

The  brother  and  sister  left  the  apartment,  descended  a  stairway, 
and  stood  upon  the  highest  terrace  of  the  villa  of  Monte  Rosa.  It 
n  old  edifice  with  two  sipiare  towers  built  of  stone,  and 
perched  upon  a  little  plateau,  near  the  summit  of  a  considerable 
elevation  of  land,  and  facing  the  south.  Behind  it  rose  a  dark 
forest  that  crowned  the  mountain.  Before  it,  terrace  on  terrace, 
planted  with  fruit  trees,  with  vines  and  flowering  shrubs,  with  here 
and  there  a  white  vase  gleaming  among  the  shrubbery,  the  terri- 
tory descended,  till  the  garden  merged  in  a  wide  tract  devoted  to 
agriculture,  and  far  down  in  the  valley  was  seen  a  cluster  of  peas- 
ants' cottages,  reflected  in  the  river  that  flowed  through  it,  while 
the  land  again  rose  abruptly  and  wooded  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  nearly  to  the  height  of  Monte  Rosa.  From  the  latter,  a 
brawling  torrent,  affluent  in  numerous  springs,  descended  to  meet 
the  river  in  many  a  turbulent  cascade,  crossed  here  and  there  by 
rustic  bridges,  built  rather  for  ornament  than  use,  for  the  stream 
was  but  a  single  pair  in  breadth.  The  whole  scene  was  suffused 
now  in  the  matchless  glow  of  an  Italian  sunset,  which  burned  iu 
the  west  in  cloudless  glory,  bronzed  the  heavy  woods  and  feath- 
ery shrubs,  and  made  the  mountain  torrent  and  the  river  in  the 
valley  glow  like  streams  of  molten  gold. 

tella,"  said  the  young  man,  after  they  had  both  gazed  for 
some  moments  in  silent  admiration  on  the  scene,  "  how  poorly 
does  a  scene  like  this  make  us  think  of  art !  How  impossible  it 
is  for  the  pencil  and  flic  colon  to  counterfeit  glories  like  those  be- 
fore us !  The  world  is  enraptured  at  the  master's  landscape — but 
he  himself  feels  how  far  short  he  falls  of  the  original,  and  blushes 
at  the  praises  of  his  skill." 

"  And  yet  you  devote  many  hours  to  your  art,  brother." 
"  Yes— I  require  variety  of  occupation.  I  cannot  always  be  in 
the  fields,  superintending  my  laborers,  nor  in  the  forest  hunting 
the  boar,  nor  in  the  plain  flying  my  hawk.  I  should  find  time 
hang  heavy  at  those  seasons  when  the  weather  confines  me  within 
doors,  were  it  not  for  some  such  pursuit." 

"  Yes — you  would  soon  tire  of  my  poor  company,"  said  the 
girl,  reproachfully. 

"  Never,  dearest  Kstella,"  replied  the  young  man,  "never,  un- 
less I  were  weary  of  myself— and  Heaven  knows  that  happens 
frequently  enoug 

"Then  you  must  have  some  secret  grief,  Giulio,  that  you  have 
never  imparted  to  me.  I  confide  all  my  thoughts  to  you — but  you 
— you  are  moody  and  abstracted  oftentimes.  Surely  you  are  not 
poor  '" 

"  Poverty  is  one  of  the  lighter  ills  we  have  to  contend  with. 
Xo,  Kstella,  I — rather  we — have  broad  and  productive  lands,  that 
my  skill  has  increased  tenfold  in  value  sinco  I  came  into  posses- 


sion of  them  ;  my  peasants  are  industrious,  contented,  and  love 
me  ;  there  is  a  bit  of  forest,  when1,  on  my  own  soil,  I  can  hunt 
the  wild  boar,  and  none  to  forbid  the  ringing  of  my  bugle  and  the 

footfall  of  my  steed." 

"  Why,  we  are  rich,  brother!'' 

"  Wealth  is  comparative,  Kstella.  If  I  look  below  rac,  I  am 
rich  indeed  ;   if  above  me,  I  am  poor." 

"  Then  why  not  look  below  I"  asked  Estella. 
"  Because  I  come  of  a  race  trained  like  the  eagles,  to  look  up- 
ward— not  to  the  lowly  valley  with  its  miserable  peasants'  huts — 
but  to  the  mountain  height  crowned  with  feudal  bftttlemcnts,  over 
which  the  silken  banner  blazoned  with  arms  in  gold  embroidery, 
flaps  defiance  at  the  foe." 

"  I,  too,  have  been  taught  to  look  upward,"  said  Estella,  meek- 
ly ;  "  hut  I  look  beyond  the  battlement  and  banner,  and  sec  only 
the  serene  smile  of  heaven  itself." 

At  that  instant  the  sound  of  a  convent  bell  from  the  valley  far 
below  them,  stole  upward  like  a  prayer.  Both  of  the  listeners 
bowed  to  its  influence,  and  side  by  side  they  kneeled  and  prayed. 
When  their  devotions  were  ended,  Giulio  led  his  sister  to  a  seat, 
and  then  said  : 

"  You  questioned  me  just  now  about  yon  picture — Kstella,  it  is 
the  image  of  your  mother.  Who  scarcely  saw  you,  sister,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man,  with  emotion.  "The  date  of  your  birth 
was  that  of  her  death.  She  but  pressed  her  wan  lips  to  yours, 
gave  you  to  our  father's  arms  and  died." 
"And  our  father  ?" 

"  He  followed  our  sainted  mother  to  the  grave  in  n  few  weeks, 
broken-hearted.  His  last  request  was  that  you  might  be  educated 
in  the  convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  you 
were  to  decide  whether  you  would  come  out  into  a  world  so  full 
of  trouble,  or  pass  the  remainder  of  your  life  with  the  peaceful 
sisters.  I  need  not  say  with  what  joy  I  learned  that  you  wished 
to  abandon  your  life  of  seclusion,  and  with  what  delight  I  wel- 
comed to  the  walls  of  Monte  Kosa,  as  its  mistress,  so  charming  a 
companion." 

"  And  it  may  please  you  to  know  that  your  little  sister  is  per- 
fectly happy  here,  Giulio." 
"  Perfectly  ?" 

"  Except  when  I  see  a  shadow  on  your  brow,  brother.  But  you 
have  only  told  me  half  your  tale.  Your  skill  has  produced  on 
canvass  an  image  of  our  mother — so  that  1  already  know  her  fea- 
tures by  heart — you  must  paint  our  father  one  day,  but  in  the 
meanwhile,  tell  me  what  manner  of  man  he  was." 

"  He  was  taller  than  I  am,  Estella,  and  erect  as  a  standard 
stuff.  As  I  remember  him,  his  close  cut  curls  were  black  with 
threads  of  silver.  Splendor  of  attire  well  became  the  elegance  of 
his  person — but  to  my  eyes  he  never  looked  so  glorious  as  when 
he  was  sheathed  in  steel  from  head  to  foot,  and  reined  with  a  light 
hand  the  barbed  steed  that  curvetted  bcacath  his  weight." 
"Then  he  was  a  soldier?" 

"  Ay — Kstella,  and  a  leader  of  soldiers — while  I — I  only  com- 
mand a  few  peaceful  peasants,  and  perform  no  higher  achievement 
than  couching  my  spear  against  the  spring  of  a  wild  boar." 

"  Is  war  the  only  pursuit  worthy  of  man's  attention,  brother?" 
asked  Estella,  reproachfully. 

"  Xo,  dearest,  there  are  other  spheres  worthy  of  ambition.  There 
is  the  council  chamber.  Is  it  not  something  to  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  a  wide  territory — to  develop  the  resources  of  numerous 
subjects — to  foil  the  cunning  of  neighboring  potentates — to  make 
wise  laws,  and,  what  is  more,  to  enforce  them  >  I  administer  a 
little  estate — my  father  ruled  over  a  wide  domain  :  I  am  lord  of 
Monte  Bosa — my  father  was  duke  of  Parma." 

"  Our  father  is  dead — why  arc  not  you  duke  of  Parma?" 
"  Because  a  villain   has  stolen  my  right,  Kstella  ;  because  the 
Parmese  ducal  coronet  rests  on  the  brows  of  an  usurper." 
"  And  that  usurper  I" 

"  Francisco  Veroni — our  father's  brother,  our  uncle,  a  man  that 
our  poor  father  loaded  with  favors,  with  whom  he  shared  his  heart 
and  purse,  his  table  and  his  palace.  It  were  long  to  tell  you,  Es- 
tella, how,  even  during  the  life  of  our  father,  that  bold,  bad  man 
tampered  with  the  people  and  the  troops — how  the  odium  of  every 
severe  measure  was  made  to  rest  upon  our  father's  shoulders,  the 
merit  of  every  favor  claimed  by  this  man.  You  cannot  vet  un- 
derstand the  wiles  and  machinations  and  treacheries  of  bad  men. 
Here  it  is  needless  that  you  should  do  so — did  we  enjoy  our  rights 
it  would  become  you  to  study  them." 

"  Then  I  thank  Heaven  I  am  not  princess  of  Parma,"  said 
Estella,  fervently. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  Estella.  Do  not  tell  me  that  now  I  have  given 
you  a  glimpse  at  the  glories  from  which  we  have  fallen,  you  are 
content  to  lead  this  ignoble  life  here." 

"  I  have  known  no  other.  Let  me  enjoy  it.  And  now  that  I 
have  the  secret  of  your  unrest,  dear  brother,  let  me  conjure  you 
to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  your  wrongs  and  the  evil  deeds  of 
others,  and  adapt  yourself  to  your  present  condition." 

"  I  have  essayed  to  do  so,"  replied  Giulio.  "  And  since  you 
came  hither,  I  thought  I  had  succeeded,  and  that  Giulio  Brigaldi 
— for  my  ancestral  name,  even,  was  denied  me — the  painter,  far- 
mer, vine-dresser,  hunter  and  student,  might  be  quite  as  happy  a 
man  as  the  wearer  of  the  ducal  coronet  of  Parma.  But  I  am 
afraid  I  have  deceived  myself — a  single  spark  suffices  to  kindle 
the  pride  of  birth  and  fire  of  ambition.  I  am  ready  to  gnaw  my 
heart  out  liko  a  prisoned  wolf — and  you  know  I  am  a  prisoner, 
Estella." 

"  How  so,  dear  brother?" 

"The  usurper  assigned  me  this  domain,  banishing  me  from  his 
court,  and  forbidding  me  to  enter  a  foreign  service.  Heme  the 
glorious  career  of  arms  and  the  equally  glorious  career  of  diplom- 
acy' are  closed  against  me.     I  must  vogotate  here,  within  a  brief 


ride  of  his  capital,  so  that  if  I  show  the  slightest  symptom  of  re- 
bellion, his  bravoes  can  surround  me  and  make  me  pris 
Malediction  !  what  a  defence  I  could  make  here,  if  mv  peasants 
had  not  hearts  of  hares.  I  could  easily  turn  the  parapet  of  the 
villa  into  battlements  and  plant  them  with  culverins,  loophole  the 
walls  for  musketry,  have  a  store  of  rocks  to  roll  down  on  the  in- 
vaders, and  then,  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  and  they  overcame  my 
defences,  it  would  be  but  a  match  to  the  iriagazine,  and  good-by  to 
Monte  Kosa." 

"  ( ),  pray,  brother  !"  said  Estella,  "  do  not  abandon  yourself  to 
these  wild  fancies.  Do  not  try  to  fancy  you  are  Unhappy  here — 
and  if  you  dwell  on  the  usurpation,  remember  that  in  its  own 
good  time  Heaven  punishes  the  wicked  and  rewards  the  good. 
We  have  many  blessings,  if  we  do  not  have  power — let  as  enjoy 
thein." 

'■  You  arc  right,  dear  sister,"  said  Giulio,  "  and  I  stand  rebuked. 
My  wild  fit  has  passed,  and  my  ordinary  philosophical  mood  re- 
turned. I  ims  ungrateful — I  am  no  longer  so.  But  the  mi  - 
rising  from  the  valley,  and  there  is  a  chill  in  the  air.  Go  in. 
Blame  me  hot  if  my  bugle  breaks  your  slumbers  at  an  early  hour 
to-morrow.     I  am  bound  for  the  chase." 


CHAPTER  II. 

BEHIND    THE    CUnTAIN. THE    DIKE   AND   TIIE    EQUERKT. 

FbOM  country  to  city,  from  the  villa  to  the  palace — let  us  has- 
ten on  the  swift  wings  of  fancy.  At  sunset  we  stood  upon  tho 
slope  of  Monte  Rosa  :  the  night  has  passed — morning,  bright, 
dewy  and  effulgent,  has  dawned  upon  the  earth,  and  we  have  now 
passed  the  threshold  of  the  most  closely-guarded  apartment  of  all 
Parma — the  cabinet  of  its  duke.  In  the  hall  without,  halberdiers 
are  pacing  to  and  fro  :  night  and  day  they  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  the  repose  of  their  sovereign  lord.  Iu  that  hall,  from  night- 
fall to  day-dawn  torches  blaze  iu  their  sockets,  throwing  their  rud- 
dy glare  upon  steel  corslets  ami  gleaming  pikes.  When  tho 
prince  goes  forth,  it  is  between  walls  of  steel — troops  line  tho 
streets  when  he  rides  abroad.  And  when  he  goes  to  church,  clad 
in  the  silken  and  velvet  robes  of  his  rank,  and  wearing,  to  tho 
popular  eye,  a  serene  and  smiling  aspect,  next  to  his  heart  ho 
wears  a  coat  of  Milan  steel,  curiously  fashioned  by  a  cunning  ar- 
tificer, and  so  finely  wrought  and  tempered  as  to  turn  the  point  of 
an  assassin's  dagger,  should  any  impious  hand  be  raised  against 
the  life  of  tho  Lord's  anointed.  And  Francisco  Veroni,  duke  of 
Parma,  sees  that  hand  raised  at  every  moment  of  his  life — for  the 
imagination  of  an  unjust  man  is  ever  haunted  by  spectres.  Guilt 
is  constantly  conjuring  up  the  phantom  of  retribution.  Sumptu- 
ous is  the  fare  liencuth  the  weight  of  which  his  table  groans  ;  yet 
fears  he  that  death  lurks  in  the  tempting  viands  spread  before 
him  ;  so  that  of  no  dish  dares  he  partake  until  bis  chamberlain 
has  first  eaten  of  its  contents.  Yet  he  has  for  some  years  enjoyed 
his  usurped  authority  unchallenged.  No  attempt  upon  his  life  has 
yet  been  made.  His  brother's  son  lives  in  exile,  and  no  powerful 
friends  have  raised  their  voices  in  his  behalf.  Why  then,  should 
not  Duke  Francisco  eat,  drink  and  l>e  merry  1  Because  for  tho 
criminal  there  is  no  real  enjoyment,  because  the  worm  that 
dies  cannot  be  quieted  by  music,  by  feasting,  by  wine,  by  pomp 
or  luxury. 

But  let  us  pass  the  threshold  of  his  cabinet.  It  is  sumptuously 
furnished  :  hangings  of  crimson  velvet  with  gold  bullion  fringes 
swing  from  the  gilded  cornice  to  the  floor,  curiously  wrought  in 
mosaic  of  many  colored  and  perfumed  woods.  Against  this  dark 
background  stand,  on  richly  carved  pedestals,  beautiful  statues  of 
snowy  marble,  some  the  handiwork  of  modern  artists,  others  tho 
work  of  those  immortal  Greek  sculptors  whose  skill  has  never  yet 
been  equalled.  The  daylight  streams  in  many  colors  through  a 
high  window  of  stained  glass ;  the  furniture  is  richly  carved  and 
gilded  ;  every  article  is  costly  and  tasteful. 

In  a  richly  carved  chair,  beneath  a  splendid  canopy,  sat  a  man 
past  the  middle  age,  attired  iu  a  robe  of  purple  velvet  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold,  one  hand  resting  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  tho 
other  playing  with  the  chased  hilt  of  a  dagger.  The  long  locks 
that  escaped  from  his  velvet  cap  were  thickly  threaded  with  gray, 
yet  there  was  nothing  venerable  in  his  aspect.  He  was  approach- 
ing the  confines  of  age,  without  deriving  from  years  that  dignity 
which  commands  reverential  homage.  His  features  were  regular 
and  even  noble,  yet  there  was  a  sinister  expression  in  the  mouth 
and  eye,  a  mingled  sensuality  and  cruelty  which  chilled  and  re- 
pelled the  observer  without  awing  him.  His  dark  eyes  rolled 
restlessly  in  their  orbits,  and  there  was  an  habitual  contraction  of 
the  brows  which  indicated  physical  or  mental  pain. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  was  not  alone.  Standing  before  him  in 
nn  attitude  of  respectful  deference,  wits  a  young  man  of  fine  fig- 
ure and  handsome  countenance,  with  bright  hazel  eyes,  rich  brown 
curly  hair  and  mustache,  and  a  glow  of  health  in  his  checks  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  sallow  and  livid  hue  of  the  duke. 
The  young  man  held  a  plumed  hat  in  his  left  hand,  and  wore  a 
pair  of  golden  spurs  upon  his  heels,  for  he  was  the  duke's  equerry 
or  master  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  a  relative.  He  bore  the  name 
of  Ferrado  Montaldo. 

"  How  slept  your  graeo  last  night  1"  inquired  the  master  of 
horse. 

"  As  usual,  kinsman,"  replied  the  duke,  who  generally  adopted 
a  familiar  tone  in  his  private  conversations  with  this  young  man. 
"  Sleep  and  I  are  becoming  strangers.  Or  if  sleep,  coaxed  by  the 
wine  cup,  does  visit  my  eyelids,  it  conies  attended  by  such  a  troop 
of  dreams,  that,  faith  !   I  prefer  a  wakeful  night." 

"  Your  grace  must  be  unwell." 

"  My  physicians  tell  me  otherwise.  They  say  I  have  no  bodily 
ailment.  Yet  they  tell  me  I  must  take  more  exercise.  How  is 
the  weather  to-day  *     Doss  it  promise  well  for  our  sport  ?" 
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"  A  glorious  morning,  my  lord.      There's  not  .1  cloud  in    the 

sky.  Von  will  trace  the  falcon  iii  his  flight  far  up  in  the  stainless 
blue,  and  lose  not  a  motion  of  his  wing  as  ho  sweeps  apon  his 
prey." 

"  And  you  bode  the  huntsmen  be  in  readiness  '" 

"  The  whole  train  has  been  ordered,  my  lord.  Your  attendants 
are  already  in  the  saddle.  The  heaters  are  ready  for  their  work. 
The  falconers  sit  with  the  hooded  hawks  apon  their  wrists,  and 
black  Astolfo  is  stamping  with  impatience  in  the  court-yard." 

"  And  our  daughter,  the  Princess  Margarita  '"  asked  the  duke. 

"  She  hath  signified  her  intention  of  riding  forth  with  us,"  re- 
plied the  equerry,  "  and  her  horse  is  saddled  beside  yours.  We 
shall  have  glorious  sport,  my  lord.  In  what  direction  will  you  bo 
pleased  to  ride  V 

"  Towards  Monte  Boaa." 

"The  villa  of  (iiulio  Vcroni  !" 

"  That  name  I"  cried  the  duke,  a  dark  frown,  like  a  cloud,  pass- 
ing over  his  sinister  countenance.  "  No  one  now  bears  the  name 
of  Vcroni  but  myself.  But  you  mean,"  he  added,  with  an  attempt 
at  a  smile,  "  Brigaldi — the  untitled  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  amateur 
dauber,  the  exile,  my  hopeful  nephew.  To  think  bis  doting  father 
once  dreamed  of  bestowing  the  coronet  of  Panda  on  his  brows  !" 

Ferrado  looked  down  and  was  silent. 

"  Why  are  you  so  mute,  man  !  stricken  dumb  in  a  moment  I" 
pursued  the  duke.  "Are  you  thinking  that  this  boy  ought  to 
have  rilled  the  throne  we  occupy  >" 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  I  was  thinking  only  of  the  ordering  of  the 
hunt  to-day." 

"  I  believe  on  my  honor  your  soul  is  utterly  engrossed  with 
your  employment.  It  is  well.  I  would  have  such  men  about 
me,"  said  the  duke.  "  Yet  you  must  hell)  ""•' '"  lny  "eed  '"  other 
ways  than  seeing  that  1  am  well  mounted.  Know,  then,  Ferra- 
do, that  something  more  than  chasing  the  heron  and  bunting  the 
wild  boar  enters  into  my  plans  to-day." 

"  Indeed,  ray  lord  I" 

"  Yes — and  it  is  fitting  that  I  give  you  some  inkling  of  the  part 
that  you  are  to  play." 

"  Your  grace  may  always  command  my  poor  services." 

"  Of  course,  my  good  kinsman — for  have  I  not  made  you  all 
that  you  arc  ?  I  found  you  a  poor  relative  ;  I  have  given  von 
rank,  occupation  ami  emolument.  You  are  not  overtaxed.  Your 
purse  is  ever  full,  you  wear  tine  apparel,  you  ride  forth  as  well 
mounted  and  appointed  as  myself.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  for- 
tune of  a  man  on  whom  the  sunshine  of  a  prince's  favor  falls. 
When  he  inclines  to  wed,  he  may  raise  bis  eyes  to  any  height. 
Ay,  my  good  Ferrado,  even  should  he  covet  the  band  of  a  prin- 
Thc  duke  watched  bis  equerry  narrowly  as  he  uttered  the 
last  words  with  marked  emphasis,  and  smiled  slightly  as  he  noted 
the  color  mounting  in  the  young  man's  cheek,  and  animation 
sparkling  in  his  eyes.  "  Tell  me,"  he  continued,  "  could  you  have 
hoped  for  any  such  fortune,  had  yonder  exile  ruled  over  Parma 
instead  of  myself !" 

"  Your  grace  has  been  my  benefactor — my  best  friend — I  owe 
you  all  I"  replied  the  equerry.  "  Only  tell  me  in  what  way  I  can 
serve  you.  My  head,  my  heart  and  my  band — every  faculty  of 
my  being — are  yours." 

"  I  trust  you — I  trust  you  entirely,"  said  the  duke.  "  You 
shall  sec  that  I  place  implicit  confidence  in  you.  Come  nearer, 
Ferrado.     Think  you  my  throne  is  firmly  established  '" 

"  It  is  impregnable,"  answered  the  equerry. 

"  And  yet  the  rightful  heir  lives !"  said  the  duke. 

"  Your  authority  is  acknowledged  without  a  murmur.  Your 
brother's  hold  upon  the  people  was  weakened  before  he  died.  The 
nobles,  the  masses,  acquiesced  in  the  bold  step  by  which  you 
grasped  the  reins  of  power  and  gave  them  a  firm  government. 
Even  the  duke  of  Milon  did  not  protest  against  it.  Surelv,  after 
so  long  an  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  your  authority,  you  cannot 
now  doubt  its  stability  I" 

"  My  brother's  son  yet  lives." 

"  He  lives  in  exile,"  replied  the  equerry,  "  in  contented  exile, 
so  says  the  popular  rumor.  He  divides  his  time  between  the  cul- 
ture of  the  lands  your  grace's  bounty  bestowed  on  him,  the  sports 
of  the  chase,  and  the  pursuits  of  an  artist.  His  vineyards  are 
flourishing,  his  rooms  are  crowded  with  pictures  by  bis  own  hand 
— would  this  be  the  ease  if  he  were  a  discontented,  ambitious 
aspirant  !" 

"  You  reason  well,  Ferrado,"  said  the  duke. 

"  And  again — must  he  not  feel  that  he  owes  his  liberty  and  life 
to  your  grace's  favor  S" 

"  You  remind  me,"  said  the  duke,  gloomily,  "  that  I  might  have 
held  him  in  a  dungeon,  or  given  his  head  to  the  block." 

"  l'ardou  me,  your  grace,  but  extreme  measures  like  those, 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  politic,  granting  that  self- 
preservation  authorized  your  adopting  them.  Instead  of  martyr- 
dom, you  gave  him  exile — instead  of  a  dungeon,  an  estate.  It  was 
the  wisest  plan — it  disarmed  his  friends." 

"  They  are  only  quiet,  Ferrado,  so  long  as  he  is  contented." 

"  And  he  is  so,  my  lord.     Report  speaks  him  quiet  and  happy." 

"  We  must  not  trust  to  hearsay,"  said  the  duke.  "  And  this 
brings  me  to  my  project.  We  shall  hunt  to-day  in  the  direction 
of  Monte  Rosa." 

"  We  shall  find  the  game  abundant,  my  liege." 

"  No  matter  for  the  game — that  is  merely  a  secondary  object. 
Yon  must  contrive  to  separate  yourself  from  us  and  to  penetrate 
the  enchanted  abode  of  the  exile." 

"  That  is  not  difficult,  my  lord.  It  is  protected  by  neither  walls 
nor  gates." 

"  You  must  contrive  to  see  this  Giulio — and  that  by  chance. 
Let  it  not  appear  to  be  a  premeditated  interview.  You  have 
strayed  from  your  companions,  you  will  say,  you  are  thirsty  and 


crave  a  cup  of  wine  ;   frame  any  plausible   tali'   that  may  occur  to 
you  OS   an  apology.      Speak   to   him;    win  bis    confidence,    I 
know  how   to  win   it — and  learn   his   feelings,  his  views  and  his 
intentions." 

"  My  life  upon  it,  my  lord,  that  you  will  find  him  contented 
with  his  lot." 

"  Pray  Heaven,  it  be  so  ;  for  his  sake  as  well  OS  mine,"  said  the 
duke.  "  If  it  be  otherwise,  I  will  find  a  way  to  crush  this  veiling 
eaglet.  I  have  tasted  the  BWCCtS  of  power,  and  will  not  abandon 
them  except  with  life.  Fe  rruelei,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  old  life 
I  led  as  a  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  my  brother.  Think  you  I 
could  bear  to  resign  this  state,  the  environment  of  guards,  the  sal- 
utations of  the  people,  the  wealth  of  the  treasure-house,  and  all 
that  wealth  procures  me  «  No — though  there  be  dreams  that 
haunt  my  slumbers — though  there  be  phantom  shapes  that  stand 
and  mock  me  in  the  shadows  of  the  hangings  when  night  comes 
down  upon  the  palace — though  I  see  the  shadow  of  the  assassin 
falling  across  my  path." 

"  These  are  but  evil  dreams,  my  lord." 

"  They  are  !  they  are  !"  cried  the  duke.  "  They  vanish  in  broad 
daylight,  do  they  not  !  Wine  has  the  power  to  dispel  them,  has 
it  not  !" 

With  these  words  the  duke  raised  a  golden  goblet,  brimming 
with  wine,  from  the  table,  and  carried  it  to  his  lips.  But  as  he 
was  about  to  drink,  he  shuddered  and   turned  deadly  pale. 

"  Ferrado.''  he  said,  almost  imploringly,  and  extending  the 
goblet  to  him,  "  will  you  be  my  taster  !" 

"  Willingly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  young  man,  and  bowing  low, 
he  received  the  goblet  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and 
quaffed  a  draught  from  it  Ix'fore  returning  it. 

"  Heboid  one  of  the  conditions  of  high  estate,"  said  the  duke, 
with  a  bitter  smile.  "  The  peasant  churl  drinks  without  a  fear 
of  the  juice  of  bis  vine — but  the  crowned  monarch  must  timor- 
ously sip  the  leavings  of  a  subject's  cup.  Envy  me,  Ferrado.  To 
your  health." 

The  duke  drank  off  the  wine  and  set  down  the  empty  goblet  on 
the  table. 

'  "  There  is  fire  in  that  Xeres,"   said   he.     "  It  warms  my  blood. 
And  now-  to  horse.    I  will  drive  these  shadows  from  my  brain." 

Escorted  by  bis  equerry,  and  joined  by  his  nobles  in  the  ante- 
chamber, the  duke  of  Parma  descended  through  glittering  files  of 
halberdiers  to  the  court-yard,  which  presented  an  animated  scene 
— horses  pawing  with  impatience,  dogs  yelling  in  their  leashes, 
plumes  waving,  spurs  jingling,  and  hawk-bells  tinkling  on  the 
trained  falcons.  Radiant  in  beauty  and  brilliant  in  attire,  Marga- 
rita, the  duke's  daughter,  sat  upon  her  snow  white  palfrey,  which 
she  reined  with  consummate  grace.  The  duke  saluted  her  kindly  as 
he  vaulted  into  bis  saddle.  The  bugles  rung  out  a  merry  blast, 
the  great  gates  of  the  court-yard  were  thrown  wide  open,  and 
forth  rode  the  trampling  cavalcade  amidst  the  vivas  of  the  pop- 
ulace of  Parma.  Ah,  how  few  of  the  envious  crowd  that  gazed 
upon  that  goodly  company  were  aware  that  beneath  those  smooth 
brows  and  smiling  lips  lurked  agony  and  cure  ?  The  countenance 
of  the  duke  himself  was  particularly  radiant,  and  he  lavished  his 
sunniest  smiles  upon  his  loyal  subjects. 


CHAPTER   III. 


THE    FAIRIES     GI.ES. 


On  one  of  the  sides  of  Monte  Rosa  was  a  glen,  a  deep  furrow 
ploughed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  extending  far  down  the 
mountain  side.  It  was  a  singularly  romantic  place.  The  luxuri- 
ant soil  that  covered  its  sides  had  given  birth  to  a  multitude  of 
trees,  embracing  every  variety  peculiar  to  the  latitude.  They 
clustered  on  the  ridges  of  the  ravine,  and  stealing  down  into  its 
depths,  plunged  their  strong  roots  into  its  dark,  stony  heart,  so 
that  even  at  noonday,  there  were  points  in  the  glen  where  the 
green  arch  overhead  was  so  dense  as  to  be  almost  impervious  to 
sunlight  and  to  make  a  midnight  in  the  lonely  dell.  But  it  could 
never  be  said  to  be  gloomy.  From  early  dawn  the  birds  were 
singing  in  the  leaves,  and  after  sunset  the  plaintive  nightingale 
took  up  the  thread  of  melody,  and  continued  it  till  morning.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  music  of  this  enchanted  spot.  From  the  head 
of  the  glen  poured  down  a  little  mountain  streamlet,  now  spring- 
ing like  a  chamois  from  rock  to  rock,  now  gliding  swiftly  and 
noiselessly  along  like  a  bright  serpent,  now  scattering  into  a  hun- 
dred threads,  and  now  united  in  a  broad  circling  pool.  The 
pool  was  often  black  as  night  with  tree  shadows,  but  sometimes 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  penetrating  the  interstices  of  the  foliage, 
would  dart  into  the  sullen  water,  revealing  its  very  depths,  just  as 
a  sudden  glimpse  of  fortune  in  the  life  of  a  lonely  man  brings 
forth  qualities,  the  existence  of  which  you  never  suspected.  It 
would  have  been  a  weird  place  at  midnight  but  for  the  smiles  of 
the  moon,  whose  light  trembled  in  patches  on  the  surface  like  glim- 
mering silver  fish.  But  the  loneliness  of  the  fairies'  glen,  for  so 
it  was  called,  was  not  unfrequcntly  invaded.  In  the  pool  the  her- 
on came  to  drink,  but  seared  by  a  sudden  noise  would  expand  his 
wings  and  glide  away,  his  long  legs  trailing  behind  him,  for  a  bri- 
dle road  wound  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  glen,  which  it 
entered  by  the  Summit,  and  following  the  course  of  the  stream  in 
a  zigzag  direction,  crossed  a  rustic  bridge  that  had  been  thrown 
over  the  torrent  and  then  came  down  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
Unlike  the  passage  of  Avernus,  the  ascent  of  |)iis  road  was  sale 
and  easy,  the  descent  precipitous  and  even  dangerous. 

The  reader  will  now  suppose  himself  transported  into  the  heart 
of  this  lovely  and  romantic  glen  on  the  very  morning  ushered  in 
by  the  last  chapter.  The  place  was  a.:  solitary  as  if  the  foot  of 
man  had  never  intruded  there,  and  indeed,  the  evidences  of  bis 
handiwork  in  the  bridge  across  the  stream  and  in  the  road  were 
so  slight  that  you  might  imagine   that  both  had  been  produced  by 


the  unaided  will  of  nature.  The  rustic  bridge  might  have  liccn  a 
clamp  of  trees  casually  thrown  across  the  water  by  a  tempest  ; 
the  road  might  have  been  tin-  dry  furrow  tracing  the  path  ol 
former  torrent. »  The  small  birds  twittered  among  the  dewy 
branches,  tin-  fishes  leaped  in  the  pool,  breaking  the  dark  steel 
mirror  into  silvery  Hashes,  and  overhead,  seen  through  the  opening 
of  the  trees  formed  by  the  little  lake,  the  sky  was  serene  and  cloud- 
It  looked  an  unwritten  page  of  Arcadia.  The  hash  was 
that  sort  of  summer  stillness  which  is  not  absolute  silence — for  as 
gentle  airs  stirred  now  and  then,  tin-,  leaves  whispered  to  each 
other,  and  myriads  of  insect  wings  made  their  small  music  beard. 
The  throbbing  of  the  great  heart  of  nature  is  always  audible,  ex- 
cept in  those  lonely  deserts  or  those  Siberian  wastes  where  she  ap- 
pears at  times  to  be  parched  or  frozen  to  death.  Still,  if  not  per- 
fectly silent,  the  murmur  of  the  stream  was  slumberous  and  quiet. 
A  de'er  might  have  elrank  fearlessly  of  the  water  without  once 
pausing  te>  listen  if  danger  were  at  hand. 

Suddenly  there  swept  across  the  peieil  the  shadow  of  wings.  A 
large  bird  elarteel  eiveT  it,  ami  instantly  glieleel  off  eiwr  the  upper 
part  of  the  glen.  Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow  followed  a  second 
bird  in  pursuit — a  small,  fierce  creature  of  the  hawk  species — and 
almost  simultaneously  a  bens.- era. heel  through  the  branches  at  full 
gallop.  The  rieler  was  a  bolel  one  who  forced  him  ae-ross  the 
stream  and  up  the  reicky  bank,  but  that  rider  wees  a  woman. 
With  her  long  hair  floating  on  the'  breeze  created  by  the  rapidity 
of  her  motion,  her  eyes  flashing  like  diamonds  with  exeitement, 
her  rosy  lips  parteel,  the-  Princess  Margarita  followed  the  course  of 
the'  heron  anil  the  falcon  up  the  glen.  Without  a  moment's  hes- 
itation  she  dashed  over  the  bridge'  that  a  man  would  have  crossed 
warily  on  foot,  and  disappeared  through  the  tree 

"  Heavens  !  she  will  be  lost,  if  she  rides  at  that  rate,"  cried  a 
man,  emerging  from  the  bushes.  He  was  elressed  in  a  bunting- 
suit  of  green  velvet,  with  a  silver  bugle  hanging  at  his  side,  a 
white  plume  in  his  hat  and  a  light  spear  in  his  hand.  It  was  no 
other  than  Giulio  Brigaldi. 

"  I  shonbl  have'  wanted  her,"  he  added,  addressing  a  companion 
who  now  made  his  appearance. 

The  second  comer  was  fantastically  attired  in  a  parti-colored 
elre's^  of  red  ami  yelleiw.  On  bis  beael  he  wore  a  cap  of  the  same 
colors,  decked  with  silver  bells,  the  token  of  his  calling,  for  this 
queer  personage'  was  ne>  other  than  a  fool,  or  jester,  in  those  days 
an  indispensable  attendant  e>f  a  man  of  rank. 

"  I  should  have  warned  her,  should  I  not,  Tonio  ?"  he  repeated. 

"  To  what  purpose,  master  of  mine  '."  replied  Tonio.  "  They 
say  a  wilful  man  must  have  his  own  way,  and  I  am  sure  on't,  a 
wilful  woman  must.  You  can  as  seion  steip  a  runaway  horse  with 
a  bit  of  straw  and  a  rein  of  packthread,  as  hinder  a  woman  from 

following  her  whimsies." 

"  You  malign  them,  knave.  You  arc  always  speaking  ill  of 
women." 

"  It  is  but  returning  the  compliment,  then,"  said  the  jester. 

"  Go  up  the  glen,  sirrah,"  saiel  Giulio,  "ami  post  yourself  in 
the  pathway  at  the  stone  cross,  ami  warn  the  lady  or  any  other 
rieler,  not  to  return  by  this  re>ad.     It  were  perilous." 

"  To  think  of  my  running  after  a  woman  to  hinder  her  breaking 
her  neck  !"  said  Tonio  to  himself,  as  he  scrambled  ap  the'  rocky 
pathway  and  disappeared  in  the  distance  to  execute  his  master's 
mandate. 

Giulio  leaned  upon  his  spear  musingly. 

"What  a  vision  of  beauty  !"  thought  he.  "  Who  would  have 
dreamed  of  these  solitudes  being  blessed  with  such  a  dazzling  im- 
age '.  Who  could  she  be  !  she  was  splendidly  attired,  and  in  her 
cap  she  WOK  gems  worth  a  duke's  ransom.  Yet  they  were  dim  in 
the-  brightness  of  her  eyes." 

As  he  gazeel  mechanically  in  the  direction  which  the  lady  had 
taken,  the   sky  was   suddenly  darkened.     Down   swept   the  heron 

with  the  falcon  above  him  in  full  pursuit. 

"  Bravely  flown,  my  gallant  hawk  I"  cried  Giulio,  the  ardor  of 
the'  sportsman   banishing  every  either   emotion    for    the    moment. 

But  the  current  of  his  thought  was  speedily  changed  by  the  re- 
appearance of  the  princess.  She  came  down  the  dangerous  path 
at  full  speed,  witn  .1  careless  rein,  her  eyes  raised  to  view  the  pro- 
gress of  the  chase.  Giulio  dared  not  shout  a  wanting,  for  fear  of 
startling  her  horse.  He  could  but  wait  the  result  of  her  rashness 
in  breathless  agony.  The  horse'  passed  the  bridge  safely,  but  at 
the  sudden  turn  of  the  rocky  path,  he  missed  his  footing,  fell,  and 
as  be1  rolled  over,  the  fair  rider  was  thrown  into  the  teirrent,  ami 
instantly  swept  like  a  floating  feather  to  the  pool.  The  whole 
scene  occupied  scarcely  a  minute,  and  almost  before  that  period 
had  elapsed,  Giulio  had  plung-el  into  the'  lake  and  seizing  the 
precious  waif  had  borne  her  in  safety  te>  the  bank.  Heiw  he  hung 
over  her  lovely  lace,  watching  her  return  to  consciousness  !  It 
was  not  long  before  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  perceiving  a  stranger 
bending  over,  the  color  mounted  te>  her  late  pallid  checks. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  she  askeel,  gazing  areiunel  her. 

"  Safe,  lady,"  answered  Giulio.  "  But  I  fear  the  consequences 
of  this  plunge  in  the  colel  stream." 

"  Nay — it  was  but  an  uuasked-for  bath.  Nature  is  bouutiful  to 
me,"  said  the  princess, with  a  slight  smile. 

"  But  your  garments  are  dripping,"  answered  Giulio. 

"  The  sun  will  dry  them,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Nay,  lady.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  you  the  poor  shel- 
ter of  my  house,  your  wants  shall  be  cared  for." 

"  It  matters  not,  signor.  I  must  rejoin  my  friends,"  said  the 
lady.     "Where  is  Orlando?" 

The  question  annoyed  Giulio.  Was  he  air  dy  in  love?  Did 
his  heart  beat  at  the  mention  of  a  supposed  rival  .' 

"  Orlando  '."  he  repeated. 

"Ay,  signor — my  horse." 

[to  be  continued.] 


BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


COAT   OP   WASHINGTON. 

REVOLUTIONARY  RELICS. 

We  present  onr  readers,  on  tins  page,  with  accurate  drawings  of 
some  of  the  relics  of  the  revolution — homely  objects  in  themselves, 
but  deeply  interesting,  nay  sacred,  from  association.  We  all 
know  how  closely  identified"  the  garment  becomes  with  the  wearer. 


RELICS   OF   WASHINGTON. 

The  mantle  of  the  dead  Caesar  exhibited  by  Mark  Antony  moved 
his  countrymen  to  "  mutiny  and  rage."  The  gray  surtout  and 
cocked  hat  of  Napoleon  were  enough  of  themselves  to  set  all 
Paris  in  a  ferment ;  the  cap  of  Gessler  was  made   to  represent 


himself  in  the  presence  of  the  Swiss.  Those  artists  have  succeed- 
ed best  and  shown  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
who  hare  represented  the  Father  of  his  Country  "in  his  habit  as 
he  lived,"  not  as  a  Roman  consul  or  a  Greek  arehon.  The  dress 
which  a  man  has  worn  acquires  something  of  his  personality. 
Thus  we  rceognizo  a  friend  at  a  distance  by  the  air  of  his  gar- 
ments long  before  we  can  distinguish  his  features.  The  garb  of  a 
hero  becomes  a  part  of  history,  and  as  we  gaze  upon  the  articles 
he  has  worn,  when  happily  they  have  been  preserved  from  the 
ravages  of  time,  we  seem  to  acquire  a  more  perfect  conception  of 
tho  man  ;  imagination  and  memory  supplying  a  distinct  image  of 
the  form  on  which  they  huve  rested.  Hence  it  is  no  idle  or  un- 
worthy curiosity  which  impels  us  to  study  and  to  prize  these  relics 
of  tho  past.  Of  tho  relics  of  Washington,  depicted  on  this  page, 
some  are  preserved  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  and  others 
belong  to  the  corporation  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  are  deposited 
in  a  room  over  the  market  house  of  that  city.  We  have  first  the 
coat  of  Washington.  It  is  of  the  old  revolutionary  cut,  and  made 
of  blue  cloth,  with  collars,  cuffs  and  facings  of  buff,  and  gilt  but- 
tons. The  vest  and  small-clothes  are  represented  in  another  en- 
graving. Below  the  coat  arc  seen  a  chair,  staff,  small  sword  and 
belt  which  belonged  to  Washington.  Lower  down  are  sketches  of 
the  bier  npon  which  his  honored  remains  were  taken  to  the  tomb 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  flag  of  his  Life-guard.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  page  are  his  masonic  chair,  regalia  and  emblems.  All 
these  objects,  originally  of  small  intrinsic  value,  arc  now  priceless. 
They  are  gazed  upon  yearly  by  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  and 
by  strangers  from  abroad,  for  the  fame  and  the  love  of  Washing- 
ton belongs  to  the  whole  world.  In  him  and  through  him,  all  hu- 
manity was  dignified,  and  the  memory  of  the  "first  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrvmon,"  is  cherished  by 
the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  old  world  almost  as  reverentially  as 
by  the  freemen  of  the  new.  If  virtue  be  regarded  as  an  indispen- 
sable element  of  greatness,  as  it  undoubtedly  should  be,  then  our 
Washington  stands  on  record  as  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived. 
Cromwell  was  great — Napoleon  was  great — in  intellect  unap- 
proachable, but  there  are  dark  spots  on  the  lustre  of  their  reputa- 
tion. Personal  ambition  sullied  the  character  of  these,  wonderful 
men,  and  darkened  the  close  of  their  career.     But  Washington 


: 


WASHINGTON  S  BIER BODY  GUARD  FLAG. 


FLAG    OF    MORGANS     REGIMENT RICHMOND    RIFLE 

RANGERS'  FLAG CAMP  CHEST PACK  SADDLE. 

was  from  first  to  last  free  from  tho  slightest  taint  of  selfishness. 
Moreover,  his  "  modesty  was  equal  to  his  merit."  From  his  lips 
never  fell  a  syllable  about  his  "  mission."  He  never  claimed  to 
be  a  "  man  of  destiny,"  not  even  when  ho  had  emerged  unscathed 
from  the  rifle  balls  of  Braddock's  defeat.  Love  of  country  was 
his  ruling  passion,  steadfastness  of  purpose  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess. The  victor  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  he  was  master  of 
himself.  Undazzled  by  the  tempting  offers  of  friend  and  foe,  he  ac- 
cepted at  the  hands  of  his  grateful  countrymen  only  their  authority 
to  serve  them,  and  he  resigned  that  authority  into  tho  hands  of  his 
countrymen,  when  his  term  of  service  had  expired,  without  a  re- 
gret. History  has  no  other  record  of  self-denial  like  this.  In  tho 
centre  of  this  page  are  sketches  of  the  flag  of  General  Morgan's 
regiment,  the  Richmond  Uifle  Rangers'  flag,  carried  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  a  leathern  camp  chest  and  a  pack-saddle.  Daniel  Mor- 
gan, whose  flag  we  have  here  displayed,  was  one  of  the  bravest 
soldiers  of  the  revolution.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1738. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  accompanied  Braddoek  as  a  teamster 
in  his  fatal  campaign  against  the  French  and  Indians.  For  an  al- 
leged insult  to  a  British  officer,  he  received  five  hundred  lashes 
without  flinching,  and  an  apology  for  the  wrong  done  him  with 
equal  indifference.  He  afterwards  received  a  commission  in  the 
provincial  army,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Washington,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery  and  adroitness  in  fighting  the 
Indians.  In  1775  he  received  a  captaincy  from  Congress,  and 
with  ninety-six  rifles,  the  germ  of  his  famous  rifle  regiment, 
marched  to  Boston.  Ho  was  in  the  van  of  Arnold's  perilous  and 
trying  expedition  to  Canada  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Quebec,  took  command  when  the  leader  was  wounded. 
Though  he  fought  desperately,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  such 
was  the  enemy's  respect  for  his  courage,  that  he  was  offered  a  col- 
onelcy in  the  British  army,  which  he  indignantly  refused.  Arnold, 
the  American  leader  in  that  expedition,  was  afterwards  made  a 
brigadier  general  by  King  (Jeorge,  subsequently  to  his  treason  at 
West  Point.  •When  restored  by  exchange  to  the  American  lines, 
Morgan  was  made  a  colonel,  and  did  good  service  with  his  reg- 
iment of  riflemen.  He  was  next  promoted  to  a  brigadier  gen- 
eralship and  marched  to  the  South.  Hero  he  performed  his  most 
brilliant  exploit,  the  defeat  of  the  British  under  Tarleton  at  the 
Cowpens,  January  17,  1781.  For  that  service  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  by  a  vote  of  Congress,  and  a  gold  medal. 
He  died  full  of  years  and  honors,  July  6,  1800.  The  last  engrav- 
ing on  this  page  represents  two  glorious  trophies — the  upper  one 
a  flag  taken  at  Yorktown,  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  a 
camp  chest  and  flag  captured  from  the  Hessians  at  Trenton. 


DRESS    OF   WASHINGTON. 


Washington's  masonic  chair — insignia  of  office. 


FLAG  TAKEN  AT  YORKTOWN FLAG  TAKEN  FROM  THE 

HESSIANS CAMP  CHEST. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

Our  artist  has  presented  us  with  a  spirited  sketch  of  an  event 
which,  at  this  period  of  universal  national  rejoicing,  is  uppermost 
in  the  popular  mind,  an  event  which  "  opened  a  new  page  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  Tho  prominent  actors  in  this  thrilling 
scene  of  a  great  historical  drama  can  he  no  more  forgotten  than 
the  deed  itself,  which  pledged  their  lives,  fortunes  and  honor  in 
their  country's  service.  Hancock,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  their 
noble  compeers,  are  figures  which  the  pencil  of  the  artist  will  never 
tire  of  repeating.  "  It  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Adams,"  says  Edward 
Everett  (Eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson),  "and  probably  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  that  independence  should  l>e  declared  in  the  fall  of  1 775, 
but  the  country  seemed  not  then  ripe  for  the  measure.  At  length 
the  accepted  time  arrived.  In  May,  1776,  tho  colonics,  on  tho 
proposition  of  Mr.  Adams,  were  invited  by  the  General  Congress 
to  establish  their  several  State  governments.  On  the  seventh  of 
June,  the  resolution  of  independence  was  moved  by  Richard  Hen- 
ry Lee.  On  the  eleventh,  a  committee  of  five  was  chosen  to  an- 
nounce this  resolution  to  the  world,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
John  Adams  stood  at  the  head  of  this  committee.  From  their 
designation  by  ballot  to  this  most  honorable  duty,  their  prominent 
standing  in  the  Congress  might  alone  be  inferred.  In  their  ami- 
cable deference  each  to  the  other,  respecting  the  great  trust  of 


of  the  times,  was  not  publicly  and  generally  entertained  until  a 
few  months  before  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration.  Patrick  Henry 
espoused  the  idea,  and  enthusiastically  predicted  its  adoption  in 
1773;  but  in  the  Congress  of  1774,  no  such  extreme  measure  was 
broached.  Loyalty  and  the  hope  of  reconciliation  were  still  ad- 
hered to.  Rut  the  events  of  1775  produced  a  change  in  the  popular 
mind.  The  occupation  of  Roston  by  armed  hirelings,  the  events 
of  April  19  anil  June  17  rapidly  ripened  public  sentiment  to  a  con- 
summation that  became  inevitable.  In  his  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Common  Sense,"  published  early  in  1776,  scattered  broadcast 
through  the  country,  read  by  the  troops  at  their  bivouacs,  by  tho 
yeomen  at  their  firesides,  and  commented  on  by  speakers  at  town 
meetings,  Thomas  Painfl  employed  language  that  admitted  of  no 
misconstruction.  He  declared  himself  emphatically  in  favor  of 
independence,  and  he  justified  his  conclusion  by  impregnable  logic 
and  undeniable  facts.  "  It  matters  very  little  now,"  he  says,  in 
his  bold,  direct  manner,  "  what  the  king  of  England  either  says  or 
does,  he  hath  wickedly  broken  through  every  moral  and  human 
obligation,  trampled  nature  and  conscience  beneath  his  feet,  and 
by  a  steady  and  constitutional  spirit  of  insolence  and  cruelty,  pro- 
cured for  himself  a  universal  hatred.  It  is  now  for  the  interest  of 
America  to  provide  for  herself.  She  hath  already  a  large  and 
young  family,  whom  it  is  more  her  duty  to  take  care  of,  than  to  bo 


cast  tho  die  by  proposing  the  following  resolution :  "  That  these 
United  Colonics  arc,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States;  and  that  all  political  connection  between  us  and  the  state 
of  (ireat  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  John 
Adams  immediately  seconded  the  resolution,  and  thus  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  momentous 
crisis.  The  resolution  was  taken  up  three  days  afterwards,  and 
then  postponed  till  the  first  of  July,  a  committee  being  appointed 
to  draft  a  declaration  in  the  interval.  That  committee  consisted 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts, 
Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania,  Roger  Sherman  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  Robert  II.  Livingston  of  New  York.  Jefferson  was  tho 
youngest  member  of  the  committee.  To  him  was  delegated  the 
task  of  writing  the  Declaration,  which  by  Mr.  Lee's  resolution  wag 
taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  first  of  Julv,  the  chair 
being  filled  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  father  of  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, President  of  the  United  States  in  1840.  Jefferson's  draft 
of  the  Declaration  was  debated,  slightly  modified  and  agreed  to  in 
the  course  of  a  three  days'  session.  No  record  of  that  thrilling 
debate  has  come  down,  only  some  fragmentary  reminiscences  of 
tho  participants  of  the  drama.  The  genius  of  Webster  broke  that 
silence  by  an  imaginary  eloquence,  and  his  sentence,  "Sink  or 
swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am   for  the  Declaration  ! 


THE    DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE    REPORTED    TO    CONGRESS. 


composing  the  all-important  document,  we  witness  their  patriotic 
disinterestedness  and  their  mutual  respect.  This  trust  devolved 
on  Jefferson,  and  with  it  rests  on  him  the  imperishable  renown  of 
having  penned  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  To  have  been 
the  instrument  of  expressing,  in  one  brief,  decisive  act,  the  concen- 
trated will  and  resolution  of  a  whole  family  of  States  ;  of  unfold- 
ing, in  one  all-important  manifesto,  the  causes,  the  motives  and 
the  justification  of  this  great  movement  in  human  affairs  ;  to  have 
been  permitted  to  give  the  impress  and  peculiarity  of  his  own 
mind  to  a  charter  of  human  right,  destined,  or,  rather,  let  me  say, 
alrcsdy  elevated  to  an  importance,  in  the  estimation  of  men,  equal 
to  anything  human  ever  borne  on  parchment,  or  expressed  in  tho 
visible  signs  of  thought, — this  is  the  glory  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
To  have  been  among  the  first  of  those  who  foresaw  and  broke  the 
way  for  this  great  consummation  ;  to  have  been  the  mover  of 
numerous  decisive  acts,  its  undoubted  precursors ;  to  have  been 
among  many  able  and  generous  spirits,  united  in  this  perilous  ad- 
venture, by  acknowledgment  unsurpassed  in  zeal,  and  unequalled 
in  ability ;  to  have  been  exclusively  associated  with  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  ;  and  then,  with  a  fervid  and  overwhelming  elo- 
quence, to  have  taken  the  lead  in  inspiring  the  Congress  to  adopt 
and  proclaim  it, — this  is  the  glory  of  John  Adams."  The  idea  of 
a  separation  from  the  mother  country,  though  unquestionably 
latent,  for  a  long  time  previous,  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  spirits 


granting  away  her  property  to  support  a  power  which  has  become 
a  reproach  to  men  and  Christians."  The  note  of  defiance  was 
sounded,  the  colonies  were  not  backward  in  repeating  the  chal- 
lenge. North  Carolina  authorized  her  congressional  delegation  to 
concur  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Massachusetts  spoke 
in  the  same  strain  ;  Virginia  directed  her  delegates  to  propose  the 
measure;  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  were  for 
the  measure  ;  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  sanctioned  it ;  the  Mary- 
land convention  forbade  their  delegates  to  vote  for  independence, 
but  rescinded  the  prohibition  at  the  instance  of  Charles  Carroll 
and  other  patriots.  The  delegates  in  Congress  from  ten  of  the 
thirteen  colonics  were  specially  authorized  to  support  the  measure, 
which,  when  adopted,  was  universally  ratified.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  1776,  the  Congress  "  Resolved, — that  it  he  recommended 
to  the  several  assemblies  and  conventions  of  tho  united  colonies, 
where  no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs 
hath  hitherto  been  established,  to  adopt  such  a  government  as 
shall,  in  the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  con- 
duce to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particu- 
lar and  Americans  in  general.''  A  preamble  to  this  resolution 
declared  that  it  was  "  irreconcilable  to  reason  and  a  good  con- 
science for  the  colonists  to  take  the  oaths  required  for  the  support 
of  the  government  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain."  This  was 
the  initiative  step,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Richard  Henry  Lee  to 


Living,  it  is  my  living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it 
shall  be  my  living  sentiment — independence  now  and  indepen- 
dence forever !"  rings  like  the  actual  utterance  of  the  patriotic  lips 
to  which  he  attributed  the  words.  Edward  Rutlcdge,  of  South 
Carolina,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  :  "I  should  advise  persisting 
in  our  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  though  it  were  rer 
vealed  from  Heaven  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  to 
perish,  and  only  one  of  a  thousand  were  to  survive  and  retain  his  lib- 
erty." When  John  Dickenson,  who  thought  the  Declaration  pre- 
mature, was  urging  delay,  declaring  that  the  people  were  not  ripe 
for  the  measure,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon  replied:  "  Not  ripe, 
sir !  In  my  judgment,  we  are  not  only  ripe  but  rotting  !  Almost 
every  colony  has  dropped  from  its  parent  stem,  and  your  own  pro- 
vince, sir,  needs  no  more  sunshine  to  mature  it."  The  Declaration 
was  adopted,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  a  little  past  noon  on  the  4th 
of  July.  "Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  witty  Dr.  Franklin,  to  his 
colleagues,  "we  must  all  hang  together,  or  we  shall  snrely  hang 
separately."  The  old  bell,  yet  extant,  and  hanging  in  the  cupola 
of  the  State  House,  at  Philadelphia,  peal,  out  the  glad  tidings  to 
the  gathered  multitudes  in  the  streets.  ?re  were  no    telegraphs 

in  those  days,  but  the  news  spread  lik(  v  Hire.  Fast  as  man  could 
ride,  the  intelligence  spread  north,  south,  east  and  west,  till  the 
thirteen  colonies  were  apprized  that  their  representatives  had  heed 
true  to  their  trust,  and  a  new  empire  was  born  into  the  world. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
LITTLE  TEACHERS. 

M    II.    D.    I.  WEBSTIR. 

Little  filing.  do  t«irli  us,  often, 

More  th.-tn  frrrutcr  objects  do: 
Nestling  low.  in  obscure  placi 
Lifting  up  their  speakillg  •*« 

Giving  lessons  ccer  new. 

Tester  mom,  down  m  the  mewlow, 

And  while  yet  the  grass  wiik  wet. 
Blooming  midst  the  scented  cloTer, 
reeping  up  from  its  green  cover, 

Was  a  blue-eyed  violet. 

Dallying  with  a  crystal  dew-drop 

It  hid  caught  when  night  was  on, 
Pniilcd  this  unambitious  flower. 
leaching  with  unconscious  jiower, 

Unsupported  and  alone. 

Little  words  are  oil  suggestive 

More  tlian  learned  essays  are  : 
Oft  convey  eorreeter  meaning 
Than  onr  speeches,  which  go  gleaning 

In  the  mystic  past  afar. 

Little  children,  that  go  laughing 
Through  the  years  of  childhood  sweet, 

force  as  up  ideas  truer, 

Questions,  answers,  fresher,  newer, 
Tlian  from  sages  oft  we  get. 

That  "a  little  child  should  lead  us — * 

Does  it  strike  us  with  surprise ' 
That  a  knowledge  past  our  guessing. 
Xieh  with  prophecy  and  blessing. 

Should  gleam  forth  from  those  bright  cye»? 

Little  things  do  teach  us.  often, 
More  than  greater  objects  do : 
Ksstling  low,  in  obscure  places, 
Speaking  from  their  upturned  faces 
Lessons  ever  fresh  and  new. 

«  --«•  > 

[Written  for  Baikal's  Pictorial.] 

THE  RIVAL   MAIDENS. 

A  STOBY  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTTTRY. 


BY   OIDDINOS    H.    1IAI.I.OU. 

CHAPTER  r. 

"  Belle  rose  porporinc, 
Che  tea  spine 
Boll1  aurora  non  apritc  " 

Tin'"  rang  Niccolo  Caneta,  the  goldsmith  of  Strada  Cblonna, 
as,  bending  over  lii.s  wink,  he  ever  unit  anon  threw  a  glance  toward 
a  back  window  of  his  shop.  Through  this  window,  albeit  some- 
what dimmed  with  dust,  be  could  easily  reconnoitre  a  little  grou,p 
whose  pantomime  possessed  him,  tor  the  time  being,  with  scarce 
less  interest  than  did  the  fashioning  of  the  jewel  work  before  him. 
Now  humming,  stealthily,  a  line  of  Bong,  now  peering,  with  sharp 
eve,  at  the  action  of  file  and  burnisher,  and  anon,  with  a  lurking 
smile  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  taking  fresh  note  of  the  party 
out  of  door,  the  worthy  smith  made  himself  as  bnsy  as  a  bee. 

"  1'  faith,"  he  said,  as,  at  last,  a  shadow  of  impatience  crossed 
his  brow  ;  "  this  'prentice  of  mine  finds  more  attractive  stuff  in  yon 
damsel  than  he  meets  with  in  the  shop.  1  think  it  well  for  my 
affairs  that  Mcsser  Antonio  and  his  daughter  sojourn  some  few 
-  from  our  city  of  Bologna.  And  yet  I  cannot  blame  the 
lad  ;  for  the  girl  is  as  fair  to  sic  as  my  lust  opal,  and  that  is  a  gem 
which  the  noblest  prince  of  all-  Italy  might  he  proud  to  wear." 

The  car  of  Meaner  Antonio  was  drawn  up  at  the  hack  entrance 
of  the  shop,  as  if  it  had  been  placed  there  by  its  owner,  to  escape 
comparison  with  the  pretentious  equipages  which  the,  wants  of 
luxury  so  often  brought  to  the  front  door  of  the  skilful  jeweller. 
Yet  Antonio  was,  after  his  fashion,  a  man  of  substance,  and,  as 
such,  by  no  means  wanting  in  proper  estimation  of  self.  He  was 
a  prosperous  wool-grower  of  Spoleto,  and  had  come  to  Bologna, 
with  his  wile  and  two  daughters,  to  sec  the  town  and  pick  up  a 
few  such  fashions  as  might  befit  their  purse  ami  station.  His 
especial  errand  at  the  jeweller's  was  to  see  his  nephew  Giulio,  who, 
from  a  child,  had  dwelt  in  his  own  family  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  youth's  apprenticeship  to  master  Niccolo.  Giulio  had 
thriven  well,  both  in  woikmanh  skill  and  in  personal  appearance]; 
and  though  the  shrewd  wool-grower  looked  with  more  satisfaction 
to  the  former  acquirement,  it  might  be  suspected  that  the  i 
hi.-  fair  daughter,  Franccsca,  were  more  attracted  by  the  latter 
particular.  At  all  events,  her  countenance  acknowledged  the  at- 
tentions of  Giulio,  who,  while  answering  Ins  uncle's  questions, 
contrived  to  hold  a  little  aside  converse  with  Fnuieesca,  in  which, 
jf  words  of  mouth  were  scanty,  smiles  and  glances  were  sufficient 
for  every  necessary  purpose,  The  youngest  sister,  a  bright-eyed 
girl  of  some  six  or  seven  years,  was  busily  engaged  in  observing 

the  various  wonders  which  attracted  her  view  in  the  ap;  camucc  of 
the  city,  which  she  now  saw  for  the  first  time.  Her  exclamations 
indicated  the  emotion  which  she  felt  on  beholding  these  unaccus- 
tomed 

"Franccsca!  sister  Kraneesca  '."  she  petulantly  exclaimed,  as 
she  perceived  the  disregard  paid  to  her  queries  and  interjections. 
"  Why  cannot  you  tell  me  a  little  about  all  these  things  !  There 
you  »it,  looking,  you  and  Giulio,  as  though  you  did  not  meet  at 
least  even  three  weeks.  One  would  think  that  neither  of  you  had 
eyes  for  anything  else  in  the  whole  world." 

This  interruption  effectually  diverted  the  attention  of  Franccsca, 


who,  blushing  with  shame,  rebuked  Rosa.  The  latter  pointed  a 
silent  rejoinder;  lint  the  jolly  wool-grower  hurst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"Ho,  ho!  Sits  the  wind  so?"  he  said.  "You  should  h 
care,  little  one,  how  you  carelessly  fling  your  words  about.  They 
may  hit  harder  than  you  wot  of.  lint  prithee,  dame,  we  keep 
master  Giulio  idle,  beside  neglecting  our  own  work.  So  let  us  he 
jogging.  Addio,  Giulio  !  We  shall  expect  to  see  you  at  the  usual 
season.     Klip,  Jacquctto." 

At  this  signal,  Antonio's  mule  started  nimbly  off,  and  presently 
Giulio,  drawing  a  long  breath,  re-entered  the  shop.  Ashe  came 
in,  Niccolo  looked  up  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

■■  So  the  uncle  and  the  pretty  ones  are  gone.  Hut,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  how  comes  on  that  piece  ordered  by  the  Signora  Mar- 
garita !  You  know  that  it  is  not  yet  done,  and  that  it  is  near  the 
time  when  it  should  he  called  for." 

••  Pardon  me,  master,"  replied  the  apprentice;  ".it  has  not  ad- 
vanced much  this  last  half  hour,  it  is  true,  hut  I  will  endeavor  to 
make  up  for  lost  time." 

"  (I  it  does  not  matter  much,"  replied  the  smith,  bending  over 
his  lathe  and  speaking  by  snatches.  "  '  Belle  rose  porporinc  ' — that 
is  to  say,  I  was  once  young  myself.  '  Che  tin  spine  ' — and  we 
must  expect  a  little  lightheadedness  at  that  season  of  life." 

No  comment  being  made  on  this  morsel  of  philosophy,  the  two 
labored  for  some  time  in  silence,  till   the   attention  of  (iiulio   was 

at  length  irresistibly  engaged  by  a  cause  which  presently  commu- 
nicated itself  to  the  ears  of  his  master,  who  turned  to  the  front 
window. 

"  Ha  I"  he  said  ;  "  as  I  live,  those  roystercrs  across  the  street 
are  going  to  set  us  all  by  the  ears.  As  for  myself,  I  am  a  man  of 
peace,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  broils.  Come,  then, 
Giulio,  up  with  these  shutters,  else  some  of  the  rogues  will  pre- 
sently he  helping  themselves  to  our  wares  amidst  the  confusion." 
Hut  the  youth  seemed  wholly  heedless  of  his  master's  command. 
"  Ten  upon  two  !"  he  exclaimed,  (lushed  with  indignation  ;  and, 
seizing  a  sword  which  lay  near,  he  rushed  out  of  the  shop.  Nic- 
colo, for  a  moment,  remained  motionless  with  amazement. 

"  The  evil  one  hath  possessed  the  lad  I"  he  said.  "  Cannot  he 
suffer  these  men  to  hrain  each  other,  hut  he  must  have  a  finger 
in  the  matter  ?  However,"  he  added,  with  another  glance  through 
the  window,  "  it  behooves  me  to  look  after  the  lad  ;  for  am  I  not, 
for  the  time  being,  his  lawful  guardian  ?  I  wish  he  had  not  such 
a  waspish  spirit." 

So  saying,  he  quickly  secured  the  inner  fastenings  of  the  shop, 
and,  snatching  a  good  Milan  blade  (for  the  worthy  smith,  like 
others  of  his  trade,  dealt  a  little  in  line  cutlery),  sallied  forth  to 
the  fray,  in  which  he  presently  manifested  more  heat  of  temper 
than  his  pacific  words  had  promised.  His  own  indignation  became 
hardly  less  vivid  than  that  of  Giulio  on  perceiving  a  dignified- 
looking  person  defending  himself  singly  against  a  crowd  of  assail- 
ants, having  been,  at  the  first  onset,  forsaken  by  his  servant. 
Heartily  as  the  assistance  of  Giulio  and  his  master  was  rendered, 
it,  nevertheless,  came  too  late  ;  for  they  had  only  time  to  exchange 
a  few  thrusts,  when  their  companion  fell  to  the  ground,  mortally 
wounded.  The  brunt  of  assault  was  now  turned  on  the  two 
craftsmen,  when  the  leader  of  the  bravoes  cried  out  with  a  peremp- 
tory voice: 

"  Hold  there  !  We  have  done  our  work,  and  that  shall  be  suf- 
ficient. Let  them  go  their  way.  We  meddle  not  with  them,  if 
tiny  choose  not  to  with  us." 

So  saying,  he  forthwith  drew  off  his  followers,  a  course  partly 
dictated  by  motives  of  prudence,  now  that  numbers  of  the  citizens 
were  hastening  to  the  scene  of  blood.  Niccolo  and  Giulio  were 
soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  eager  questioners. 

"  How  happens  this  '"  was  the  inquiry.  "  Here  lies  Signor 
Annibale  slain,  and  who  is  it  that  hath  done  the  deed  '." 

"  It  is  a  foul  act  and  a  cowardly,"  said  another,  "hut  one  well 
worthy  the  name  of  Canneschi.  It  was  Battista  Canneschi,  the 
Bentivoglio's  own  marriage  relative,  who  did  the  treachery." 

"  I  have  lost  my  best  customer,"  said  Niccolo,  as  he  brushed  the 
moisture  from  his  eyes.  "  Always  for  the  very  best,  anil  never 
bated  me  a  pnolu  in  the  price.     I  shall  never  see  his  like  again." 

While  each  gave  utterance  to  his  grief  after  his  own  fashion, 
Giulio  supported  the  head  of  the  dying  man,  and  carried  to  his 
lips  a  cup  of  water  which  some  one  hastily  brought  in  answer  to 
the  'prentice's  demand.  The  Bentivoglio,  opening  his  eyes,  turned 
them  on  the  youth. 

"  A  priest,"  he  said,  in  a  faint  whisper.  "  Nay — too  late.  Haisc 
thy  sword  hilt,  friend." 

(iiulio  raised  the  sword,  which,  with  its  handle  bearing  the  rude 
similitude  of  a  cross,  oft  served,  in  that  period,  both  as  cause  and 
consoler  of  closing  life.  The  wounded  man  clasped  his  hands, 
his  lips  moved  for  an  instant,  and  then  Annibale  Bentivoglio  was 
numbered  with  the  dead.  A  shutter  from  Nic<  olo's  shop,  and  the 
pikes  which  two  citizens  had  borne,  formed  the  bier  on  which  the 
body  was  conveyed  to  the  family  mansion.  By  the  time  they  had 
readied  the  gateway  of  the  court,  the  crowd  had  increased  to  near 
two  hundred  in  number.  The  hearers  of  the  corpse,  with  a  few- 
others,  passed  through  the  court  into  an  inner  room,  when  they 
lav  down  their  burden.  As  they  thus  deposited  the  body,  the 
daughter  of  Bentivoglio,  hastily  entering,  knelt  by  the  lifeless 
form,  and  threw  her  arms  about  its  neck.  After  a  brief  and  pas- 
sionate embrace,  she  arose,  and  throwing  hack  her  jetty  and  dis- 
hevelled tic- 

"  Who  of  ye,"  she  exclaimed,  with  eyes  flashing  through  the 
tears  which  dimmed  them,  "  who  of  ye  stood  by  him  at  the  last 
moment  '.  Did  he  die  alone,  without  a  single  arm  raised  in  his 
defence  '  Where  are  those  who  placed  their  good  swords  between 
him  and  his  murderers  '." 

"  Signora,"  replied  one  of  the  citizens,  "the  onset  was  so  sud- 
den and  unexpected  that  there  was  scarce  chance  for  help.    But 


that  brave  youth  yonder  (pointing  to  Giulio)  is,  as  yon  may  per- 
ceive, wounded  in  his  behalf,  and  Mcsser  Niccolo  was  hut  a  mo- 
ment behind  him.  Others  of  US  hastened  at  the  alarm,  but  it  was 
then  too  late.  Your  noble  father  had  fallen.  It  now  only  remains 
for  those  who  loved  him  to  avenge  him." 

Margarita  came  (inward  a  step  or  two,  and  extending  her  hands 
towards  Giulio,  whose  arm  was  hound  with  a  bloody  kerchief,  she 
said  : 

"  The  thanks  of  the  orphaned  arc  yours,  fair  sir.  Most  freely 
would  I  have  given  my  own  life,  instead  of  that  which  we  have 
lost  ;  and  what  can  I  say  to  him  who  offered  himself  in  my  place  V 

(iiulio  bowed  low. 

"  I  have  but  attempted  my  duty,  fair  lady,  as  others  also  have 
vainly  done.      Would  that  we  could  have  been  in  better  season." 

"Ay;  but  we  can  revenge  him!"  said  a  deep  voice  from  the 
crowd,  who  were  gathering  round. 

The  form  of  Margarita  dilated  as  she  cast  a  glance  aronnd  tho 
apartment. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  my  father  was  yours  also.  He  was  the  friend 
of  all  that  was  good  and  brave.  He  was  the  protector  of  the  poor, 
the  guardian  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  Thcro  he  lies, 
basely  murdered.      Shall  he  die  unavenged?" 

llcr  beautiful  features,  lit  with  orbs  as  dark  as  night,  and  flash- 
ing with  Pythonic  lire,  sent  an  electric  thrill  through  every  bosom. 

"  No  !"  was  the  answering  cry.     "  We  will  avenge,  him  I" 

"And  you 7"  she  continued,  turning  her  glowing  glance  full 
upon  Guilio.  "  You,  who  saw  him  fall, — who  felt  the  blow  which 
struck  him  down  V 

"  Lady,"  answered  the  youth,  with  a  quivering  lip,  "blood  I 
can  willingly  shed  in  defence,  but — " 

"Citizens,"  interrupted  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "know  ye  that 
Battista  Canneschi  hath  done  this  foul  deed,  purposing  to  deliver 
up  the  city  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  ?  Know  ye  also  that  the  duko 
is  already  marching  hither?  To  arms,  all  those  who  would  not 
lose  their  freedom  I" 

"  Then  heart  and  hand  I  freely  join  I"  exclaimed  Giulio. 

A  stern  exultation  lighted  up  the  face  of  Margarita.  A  hoarse 
murmur,  thrilling  through  the  assembly,  deepened  in  the  cry : 

"  To  the  Palazzo  Canneschi !     The  Palazzo  Canacsclu  1" 


CHAPTER  II. 

At  tho  first  sight  they  have,  changed  eyes. —  Tempest. 

"A  BLOODY  deed,  and  one  most  honorably  requited." 

"  The  punishment  followed  quick  upon  it,"  said  Count  Poppi. 
"  It  appears  that  Battista  was  deceived  with  regard  to  the  near 
approach  of  the  duke,  to  whom,  as  you  well  know,  he  purposed  to 
deliver  the  city.  Neither  had  lie  counted  on  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  so  inflamed  by  the  vile  assassination  that  they 
almost  immediately  combined  to  attack  him.  He  retired  to  tho 
neighborhood  of  his  palace,  where  his  retainers  and  partizans  were 
assembled,  and  whither  he  was  quickly  pursued.  The  Canneschi 
could  not  withstand  the  ardor  of  the  citizens  who  assailed  them, 
but  were  cut  down  or  dispersed.  Battista  himself,  having  hidden 
in  a  cellar,  was  presently  discovered,  dragged  forth  to  the  scene  of 
his  crime,  and  then  ignominiously  dispatched." 

"  What  purpose  you  concerning  this  youth — Giulio  Caaccre,  as 
he  is  termed  !"  said  a  third  speaker,  a  man  of  spare  frame,  whoso 
thin  and  sallow  features  expressed  firmness  and  deliberate  thought. 
It  was  Ncri  Capponi,  co-adjutor  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  to  whom 
the  question  was  addressed.  These  two,  accompanied  by  Count 
Poppi,  were  standing  ut  the  upper  end  of  a  large  hall  in  the  Palaz- 
zo Bentivoglio.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  hall,  at  a  win- 
dow overlooking  the  garden,  sat  Margarita  Bentivoglio ;  at  her 
side  a  boy  of  some  six  years,  her  only  brother.  Thither  the  caglo 
glance  of  Cosmo  was  for  an  instant  thrown,  and  as  instantly  with- 
drawn. 

"  My  own  opinion,"  he  replied,  "  is  not  fully  formed.  We 
should  sec  what  metal  this  stripling  is  of.  Will  he  prove  answer- 
able to  our  purpose,  or  otherwise  ?  My  good  count,  can  you  as- 
sure me  that  there  is  no  error  in  this  singular  story  which  you  have 
related  concerning  the  youth  '." 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  replied  Count  Poppi.  "  Let  me  recount  to 
you  the  particulars,  and  you  will  judge  if  I  can  be  mistaken,  unless 
wilfully-  Many  years  since,  when  I  was  still  young,  and  while  my 
father  was  yet  living,  Krcole,  the  cousin  of  Annibale  Bentivoglio, 
visited  our  castle.  In  the  neighborhood  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  village  girl  by  the  name  of  Verna.  She  was  beautiful,  vir- 
tuous and  of  a  sprightly  disposition,  and  inspired  Krcole  with  so 
great  a  passion  that,  perceiving  he  could  obtain  her  on  no  other 
terms,  he  married  her.  Mark  the  result.  In  a  few  months'  time, 
he  became  weary  of  his  acquisition.  His  pride,  also,  revolted  at 
the  thought  of  her  interior  birth,  and  incited  him  to  sunder  the  tic 
which  he  had  so  unhappily  formed.  He  forsook  her.  His  cruel 
conduct  entirely  alienated  her  affection;  and  the  boy  to  whom  she 
soon  gave  birth  never  bore  his  father's  name.  Some  time  after- 
ward, a  young  man,  Andrea  Cascere  by  name,  knowing  her  story, 
sought  and  obtained  her  in  marriage.  The  pair  removed  a  few 
miles  from  their  former  habitation,  and,  on  their  death,  the  child 
of  Ercole,  passing  as  Giulio  Cascere,  was  taken  into  the  family  of 
Antonio,  the  brother  of  Andrea.  The  youth  has  always 
known  as  the  nephew  of  Antonio,  the  wool-grower.  The  original 
Cut  was  mostly  forgotten  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle;  for  it 
had  been  fully  known  to  but  t\.-\v,  and  Krcole  procured  the  silence 
of  those  who  were  likely  to  let  loose  the  tongue.  Nevertheless, 
the  means  of  proof  are  at  hand.  Such,  my  lord,  are  the  facts  of 
the  ease.     It  remains  for  you  to  use  them  as  you  will." 

"  A  romantic  story,  in  good  sooth,"  replied   Cosmo,  musingly. 
"  But  I  do  not  doubt  it  now.      Your  own  assurance  is  all   that   is 
iiy  to  my  belief.     But  nothing  of  this  has,  as  yet,  been  told 
in  Bologna  (" 
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The  countenance  of  Poppi  discovered  some  confusion. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  may  have  boon  somewhat  imprudent. 
I  connol  deny  but  that  some  rumor  of  this  has  gone  abroad  in  the 
city.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  a  rumor.  1  have  said  nothing  dis- 
tinctly. The  ston  can  easily  bo  made  to  destroy  itself,  if  such  a 
course  be  deemed  necessary.  But  1  trust  that  it  will  not  bi 
Tin-  people  arc  licit  on  having  a  Bentivoglio  to  govern  them. 
Since  the  only  known  male  representative  is  a  mere  infant,  what 
other  than  the  youth  Giulio  can  we  find  adapted  to  our  purpo 

"  You  say  well,"  rejoined  Cosmo.  "But  consider  how  great 
arc  the  interests  which  lie  at  stake.  Imagine  this  youth  become 
the  ruler  of  Bologna.  Let  him  prove  unwisely  ambitious,  weak, 
or  vicious.  How  fatal  might  he  the  chance  for  all  Italy.  The 
duke  lying  ready,  like  a  wild  beast  about  to   spring   from  ambush 

on  its  prey.  One  unguarded  moment,  and  all  is  lost  I  Bologna 
is  no  longer  free.  The  scale  is  turned.  The  cause  of  freedom 
(ails,  and  the  most  deadly  danger  threatens  our  own  dear  Florence, 
Venice,    and    every    other    bulwark  of  liberty.     But    enough.     I 

mean  only  that  we  ought  to  proceed  with  prudence.  I  have  sum- 
moned this  youth  to  meet  us  here  on  sonic  indifferent  pretext.  Let 
me  question  him,  1  pray  you.  By  his  bearing  let  us  judge*  whether 
he  he  the  true  steel  of  which  we  may  form  a  chain  to  hind  the 
common  cause.     And,  look  you,  here  he  arrives  at  the  instant." 

A  servant  opened  a  side  door,  and  Giulio,  entering,  paused  near 
tho  threshold.  Cosmo  turned  upon  him  a  quick  and  penetrating 
regard. 

"  As  1  suspected,"  lie  said,  to  Neri.  "  The  eaglet  hath  already 
learned  its  parentage.     And,  in  truth,  the  face  does  not  belie  it." 

Advancing  a  step  or  two,  he  motioned  Giulio  to  approach.  The 
youth  did  BO. 

"  Know  you  aught,"  inquired  Cosmo,  "  of  a  certain  report  which 
nearly  concerns  your  family  story  !  Yes,  I  perceive  that  you  do. 
And  I  would  have  you  attend  my  words  closely,  ns  it  is  in  refer- 
ence to  this  that  1  have  sent  for  you.  The  recent  sad  events  have 
brought  notice  upon  you,  which  may  open  the  way  to  some  small 
measure  of  fortune  and  authority.  You  will  understand  me, 
doubtless,  when  I  say  that  though  your  birthright  may  not,  to 
speak  plainly,  be  strictly  legitimate,  yet  it  may  stand  in  the  place 
of  one  legally  recognized." 

The  speech  was  interpreted  as  its  author  had  partly  intended. 
A  hot  flu>h  rose  to  the  cheek  of  Giulio  as  he  answered  : 

"  Sir,  if  you  be  indeed  the  noble  Medici  of  whom  I  hear  men 
speak,  you  must  surely  think  my  nature  very  different  from  your 
own,  when  you  suppose  that  I  can  pride  myself  on  a  family  stain, 
or  that  1  am  willing  to  rise  to  fortune  by  its  means." 

"  Hold,  my  dear  youth,"  replied  Cosmo.  "  Have  a  little  patience, 
and  I  think  you  will  find  reason  to  judge  me  less  harshly.  Let 
us,  then,  suppose  placed  within  your  grasp  the  means  of  power, 
the  opportunity  to  wield  the  fortunes  of  a  state.  Is  there  no  am- 
bitious throb  in  your  bosom  at  the  thought  ?" 

"Sire,"  answered  Giulio,  slowly  and  sadly,  "  the  prospect  which 
you  have  displayed  is  a  bright  one.  But  the  other  matter  lies 
nearer  to  my  heart.  Wealth  and  power  are  well.  But  I  do  not 
worship  them.  If  some  unhappy  fortune  has  stained  my  name, 
I  will  not  blazon  its  disgrace  to  the  world,  nor  will  I  make  that 
shame  a  stepping-stone  to  my  rise." 

Tin  brow  of  Cosmo  became  clouded  and  stern. 

"  You  have  your  choice,"  he  said.  "  On  the  one  hand,  as  the 
son  of  Andrea  Cascere,  inherit  a  life  of  toil  and  drudgery — igno- 
ble lot  !  On  the  other, — but  let  me  try  you  with  one  more  ques- 
tion. Let  us  suppose  that  your  claim  to  a  Bentivoglio's  right  is 
indisputable,  that  no  stain  rests  upon  your  name.  What  then  tho 
path  yon  would  pursue  '." 

"  Can  you  ask  me  !"  said  Giulio,  fixing  his  Hashing  eyes  on  the 
countenance  of  the  Medici.  "  A  Bentivoglio,  I  would  act  as  a 
Bentivoglio  should.     Need  I  say  more?" 

"  Enough  !"  exclaimed  Cosmo,  turning  quickly  to  his  compan- 
ions, while  his  hand  fell  heavily  on  Giulio's  shoulder.  "  Here 
stands  the  man  !"  And  once  more  addressing  Giulio,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  A  Bentivoglio  you  are,  in  very  truth  and  honor,  without 
a  shadow  on  your  fair  name.  See  that  you  uphold  it  worthily. 
The  fortunes  of  Bologna  now  rest  on  you.  With  your  life  answer 
for  her  safety,  and  for  that  of  Annibale's  children,  whose  rightful 
guardian  you  arc." 

Taking  Giulio  by  the  hand,  and,  beckoning  to  Neri  and  Poppi, 
lie  proceeded  toward  the  window  where  sat  Margarita,  who  rose 
ns  they  approached. 

"  Fair  lady,"  said  Cosmo,  "I  present  to  you  the  new  found  son 
of  Krcolc  Bentivoglio.  On  him  now  rests  the  government  of  Bo- 
logna. May  be  prove  ns  worthy  of  the  honor  as  I  now  believe 
him.  And,  pardon  me,  I  am  an  old  man,  mid  albeit  sometimes 
abrupt  of  speech,  said  to  be  one  not  devoid  of  judgment.  My 
age  gives  me  liberty  to  speak  when  younger  tongues  should  lie 
silent.  I  would  that  a  nearer  tie,  even  than  that  which  now  exists, 
might  bind  this  youth  to  the  interests  which  Annihale  Bentivoglio 
so  long  and  so  worthily  sustained.  Giulio,  Margarita,  I  have 
more  pdwor  than  most  to  read  countenances  and  to  interpret  their 
fates  aright.  If  I  mistake  not  much,  your  future  fortunes  will  flow- 
not  far  apart.  I  have  said  sufficient  to  display  my  meaning.  Neri, 
Poppi,  the  hour  passes,  and  we  must  bid  adieu  to  these  fair 
youths." 

The  three  elders,  leaving  the  mansion,  turned  toward  the  mar- 
ket-place. 

"  Beshrcw  mc,  mv-good  lord,"  said  Poppi,  to  Cosmo.  "  You 
are  disposed  to  hasten  the  fortunes  of  this  stripling  in  more  ways 
than  one." 

"  The  opportunity  is  ripe,"  replied  the  other.  "  Remember  you 
not  a  story  of  the  erudite  Boccacio,  wherein  the  wit  is  that  the 
heiress  is  in  love  with  her  guardian  '  Now,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  signs  which  I  learned  me  in  my  boyish  days,  then  this  pair, 


whom  we  have  just  left,  arc  ready  to  re-enact  the  play.  And  I  am 
well  content  that  it  should  be  so.  Such  a  marriage  would  bar  tho 
youth  from  Inline  dangerous  connection,  and  bind    his  heai 

to  the  support  of  the  policy  of  the  Bcntivoglios,  ami  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  Florentine  league." 

"  Well  said,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Neri.  "  You  arc,  in  mental 
faculty,  as  the  elephant  is  in  bo. lily  apprehension.  Von  can,  with 
equal  case,  marshal  the  onset  of  an  army,  or  bend  yourself  to  knit 
a  wedding  match." 


CHAPTER   III. 

0,  how  this  spring  of  Ioto  resemblcth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day! 

Tivo  Gtntlemtn  of  Virona. 

M.Uir.ARiTA  was  ill  her  twentieth  year.  Her  form  pos 
that  full  Venetian  development  which  Titian  loved  so  well  to  por- 
tray. A  close  fitting  velvet  disclosed  the  perfect  outline  of  her 
shape.  Her  features  were  finely  chiselled,  and  somewhat  haughty 
in  expression.  Her  complexion,  glowing  with  southern  warmth,  yet 
richly  transparent,  was  well  set  off  by  the  deep  black  of  her  attire. 
A  short,  looped-up  sleeve  revealed  an  arm  more  lustrous  than 
Parian  marble;  how  poor  a  comparison,  when  we  consider  that 
the  marble  can  never  give  the  warmth  and  life  of  motion  !  She 
was  a  glorious  creature.  Nor  was  she  ignorant  of  this,  standing 
now,  in  motionless  regard,  before  her  chamber  mirror.  Yet  the 
image,  which  now  reflected  herself,  possessed  unwonted  paleness. 
The  lurid  eyes,  the  contracted  brow,  echoed  the  agitation  which 
ruled  the  bosc  n  of  Margarita.  Clasping  her  hands  with  a  ges- 
ture of  pain,    .ic  turned  from  the  glass. 

"Am  /,  then,"  she  said,  "to  be  the  subject  of  his  caprice?  /, 
never  tamed  till  now,  to  bend  submissively  at  his  feet,  content  to 
share  his  uncertain  fancy  with  the  baby  face  of  an  untutored  rus- 
tic !  No, — it  shall  never  be ;  and  this  youth  shall  rue  the  day 
wherein  he  sought  to  trifle  with  Margarita.  But  let  me  not  give 
way  to  this  troubled  mood.  I  will  try  the  power  of  verse  to  calm 
its  agitation." 

Striking  a  silver  bell  which  lay  on  the  toilet,  her  mMd  appeared. 
"  Giovanna,  bring  to  me  the  book  of  Petrarch,   which  you  will 
find  upon  the  marble  stand  in  the  library.     You  will  know   it  by 
the  purple  and  curiously-wrought  binding.     Why  delay  vou  V 

"  Signora,"  said  the  maid,  "  a   lady   waits    below,   who   would 
speak  with  you.     She  is  veiled,  and  a  stranger,  if  I  judge  rightly." 
Her  mistress  changed  color. 

"Surely,"  she  murmured,  "some  strange  presentiment  has 
seized  mc.     Giovanna,  I  will  receive  her  in  the  ante-chamber." 

So  saying,  she  clasped  a  bracelet  about  her  waist,  and  passed 
into  an  adjoining  apartment.  Soon  after,  Giovanna  ushered  in 
her  visitor.  As  the  maid  withdrew,  the  stranger  cast  back  the 
veil  from  her  face,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Bentivoglio. 

"Lady,"  she  said,  "I  entreat  you  to  forgive  this  unwonted  in- 
trusion. I  would  behold  that  beauty  which  is  the  source  of  my 
wretchedness,  even  though  it  add  a  double  pang  to  my  regrets.  I 
have  looked  on  you,  and  having  so  done,  I  blame  not  the  fickle- 
ness of  him  whom  fortune  has  elevated  to  be  your  equal." 

Margarita  had  already  withdrawn  a  slight  distance  from  tho 
kneeling  Francesca. 

"  My  presentiment  was  correct,"  said  the  Bentivoglio.  "  But 
know  you  not  the  tale  which  other  tongues  have  bruited  !  That 
she,  whose  praises  yon  pretend  to  echo,  has  been  but  the  passing 
caprice  of  this  gallant  cavalier  !  that  she  doth  receive  only  such 
courtesy  of  affection  as  may  readily  be  spared  by  a  low-born  girl, 
his  more  befitting  mate  ?  Rise  I"  she  added,  in  a  voice  of  unnatu- 
ral hoarseness.  "  Let  me  behold  more  narrowly  her  who  thus 
dares  to  mock  my  discomfiture!" 

Francesca  rose,  and,  easting  off  her  veil,  stood  before  the  Benti- 
voglio. Her  brown  hair  clustered  in  ringlets  round  an  oval  face 
of  purest  sweetness.  The  long  eyelashes  rendered  more  softly 
deep  the  gentle  eyes  which  lay  beneath.  The  mouth  was  delicate- 
ly carved,  expressing  natural  dignity  amid  the  mildness  which 
dwelt  in  its  gently  undulating  lines. 

"  Lady,"  she  said,  "your  words  are  harsh  and  unjust,  but  my 
intrusion  has,  perhaps,  deserved  them.  I  came  hither  impelled  by 
an  impulse  which  I  was  not  able  to  resist.  I  had  thought  that  the 
homage  which  I  honestly  paid  might  excuse  my  error.  I  find  my- 
self  mistaken  ;  yet  I  bid  you  farewell,  knowing  that  you  yourself 
will  presently  regret  the  cruelty  which  you  have  shown." 

"And  so  I  do  already,"  exclaimed  Margarita,  springing  quickly 
forward  and  clasping  her  arms  about  the  maiden's  neck.  1  have 
been  harsh  and  cruel,  but  am  so  no  longer.  Look,  dearest,  and 
behold  how  quickly  you  have  tamed  my  proud,  rebellious  heart. 
1  resign  to  you  the  lover.  It  is  /  whom  he  has  forsaken, — /  whose 
pride  he  has  humiliated.  But,  for  your  sake,  he  shall  be  forgiven. 
True,  his  heart,  for  a  space,  forgot  its  former  mistress;  but  I 
know  full  well  that  it  lias  returned  to  its  old  allegiance.  Say,  fair 
Francesca,  what  punishment  shall  we  bestow-  on  this  recreant, 
when  he  doth  present  himself?  I  have  it.  Myself  will  accuse  him 
of  his  ill-doing,  and  you  shall  afterwards  enact  the  judge  and  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  doom.  Nay,  weep  not.  Dry  your  eyes, 
pretty  one,  and  go  you  into  my  bower,  while  I  here  await  the  com- 
ing of  the  criminal.  What  vengeance  shall  flash  upon  him  from 
mine  eyrf  !  How  will  he  tremble  at  the  tenor  of  my  look  !  How- 
will  be  shrink  from  the  fearful  sentence  which  your  justice  shall 
inflict  upon  him  !" 

Thus  saving,  she  printed  a  sisterly  salutation  on  the  lips  of  her 
companion,  and  drew  her  into  the  inner  chamber,  whence  she  her- 
self returned  to  the  outer  apartment ;  for  here  she  soon  expected 
to  meet  Giulio,  who  had  appointed  to  wait  upon  her  at  this  hour. 
But  a  few  moments  passed,  when  his  step  was  heard  on  the  stair- 
way, and,  as  she  caught  si^ht  of  him  slowly  advancing  toward  the 
door  of  her  apartment,  she  moved  quickly  forward  with  a  smiling 


countenance,  and  extended  her  hand  in  greeting.     Giulio,  I  owing 
his  head,  touched  it  slightly  with  Lis  lips.     Bui  his  face  wai 

cast  with  gl 9,    raising    it,   he    said,    without    rcturnh 

friendly  regard  of  his  host. 
"Signora,  1  am  not  worthy  to  take,  or  even  to  touch,  that  fair 

hand.      How  shall  I  undertake  to  confess    the   unworthincss  which 

1  must  not  conci 

"  What  mean  you  i"  exclaimed  Margarita,  in  a  tone  of  much 
Btrrpi 

Giulio  folded  his  arms  on  bis  breast,  and  looked  in  her  face  with 
a  steady  though  sorrowful  gaze. 

"  Signora,"  lie  (aid,  "  when  first  the  wealth  of  your  charms  crat 
its  lustre  on  me,  what  wonder  ij  it  that  all  my  senses  were  en- 
chained '  It  was  then  that  I  forgot  all  former  love, — all  former 
obligations.  Ay,  I  do  merit  all  the  scorn  which  you  can  shower 
upon  me.  But  hear  me  through,  even  were  it  to  add  to  the  mea- 
sure of  my  condemnation.  I  abjured,  with  scarce  a  thought  of 
self-reproach,  a  maid,  who,  though  of  humble  rank,  might  even 
equal  yourself  in  her  peculiar  grace.  Tin'  fairest,  gentlest  of  her 
sex.  Signora,  I  have  said  enough.  To-day  I  resign  that  promo- 
tion which  can  but  serve  to  disgrace  mc  the  more  in  your  eyes, 
and  in  those  of  her  to  whom,  if  she  deign  to  accept  it,  I  now  return 
my  allegiance.  Signora,  what  more  can  I  say  ?  O  how  freely 
would  I  make  whatever  expiation  my  folly  deserves!" 

While  he  spoke,  Margarita  enacted  well  the  part  of  an  injured 
indignant.  But,  as  be  paused,  the  mighty  emotions  which  agitat- 
ed her  countenance  were  tempered  with  generous  clemency.  Her 
eyes  kindled  with  mischievous  light,  as  she  replied  : 

"And  think  you,  sir,  that  fair  lady  will  part  with  her  knight  so 
easily  !  Not  so,  by  my  faith.  Or,  if  it  must  be,  then  the  slight 
shall  indeed  be  requited  as  it  deserves.  Good  cousin,  come  forth 
and  avenge  me  on  this  false  recreant !" 

She  vanished,  but  quickly  re-appeared,  leading  Francesca,  who, 
blushing  deeply,  averted  her  face  from  the  astonished  Giulio. 

"  Sec,"  cried  Margarita,  "  in  those  features  your  doom  most 
clearly  spoken.  Kneel,  fickle  knight,  and  receive  it  with  all  tho 
obedience  which  is  her  due  I" 

The  sequel  of  6ur  story  remains  to  be  told.  Giulio's  meditated 
penance  was  overruled  by  the  united  authority  of  Margarita  and 
her  adopted  sister.  Another  penance,  however,  was  afterward 
substituted  in  its  place,  to  the  effect  that  Giulio's  marriage  should 
be  deferred  till  that  of  Margarita  should  also  take  place.  The 
latter  had,  at  length,  relented  toward  a  certain  Count  Scvola,  who 
bad  long  annoyed  her  with  his  admiration.  The  fair  Bentivoglio 
declared,  however,  that  she  did  so  only  that  she  might  afford  some 
countenance  to  the  inconstancy  of  Giulio. 


[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 
THE  STARS. 

BI    OKOBQB  W.    DCXOAT. 

How  radiant  the  evening  skies, 
Broad  »ing  of  blue  in  heaven  unfurled, — 

God  watching  with  a  thousand  eyes, 
The  welfare  of  a  sleeping  world. 

He  light!  the  wild  flower  in  the  wood, 

And  rocks  the  sparrow  in  her  nest; 
He  guides  the  angels  on  their  road, 

That  come  to  guard  us  while  we  rest. 

When  the  bee  blows  his  tiny  horn. 

To  wake  the  sisterhood  of  flowers, 
And  God  shall  kindle  up  the  morn, 

l'raisc  shall  expand  these  hearts  of  ours. 

4    mrnw    »  

Till;  SPIRIT  OF  LOVE. 

Beyond  all  question,  it  is  the  unalterable  constitution  of  nature 
that  there  is-cflioaey,  divine,  unspeakable  efficacy,  in  love.  The 
exhibition  of  kindness  has  the  power  to  bring  even  the  irrational 
animal  into  subjection.  Show  kindness  to  a  dog,  and  he  will  re- 
member it  ;  he  will  be  grateful  ;  he  will  infallibly  return  love  for 
love.  Show  kindness  to  a  lion,  and  you  can  lead  him  by  the 
mane  ;  you  can  thrust  your  head  into  his  mouth  ;  you  can  melt 
the  untamed  ferocity  of  his  heart  into  an  affection  stronger  than 
death.  In  all  of  God's  vast  unbounded  creation,  there  is  not  a 
living  and  sentient  being,  from  the  least  to  the  largest,  not  <me,  not 
even  the  outcast  and  degraded  serpent,  that  is  insensible  to  acts  of 
kindness.  If  love,  such  as  our  blessed  Saviour  manifested,  could 
be  introduced  into  the  world,  and  exert  its  appropriate  dominion, 
it  would  restore  a  state  of  things  far  brighter  than  the  fabulous  age, 
of  gold;  it  would  annihilate  every  sting;  it  would  pluck  every 
poisonous  tooth  ;  it  would  hush  every  discordant  voice.  Even  the 
inanimate  creation  is  not  insensible  to  this  divine  influence.  The 
bud,  and  flower,  and  fruit  put  forth  most  abundantly  and  beautiful- 
ly, where  the  band  of  kindness  is  extended  for  their  culture.  And 
if  this  blessed  influence  should  extend  itself  over  the  earth,  a  moral 
garden  of  Eden  would  exist  in  every  land  ;  instead  of  the  thorn 
and  brier,  would  spring  up  the  fir-tree  and  the  myrtle;  the  desert 
would   blossom,   and   the  solitary   place-   be  made  glad. — BisAt ji 

I  'jiliain. 

»  ■»■—  > 

TI1K  SOURCE  OF  FRENCH  BRAVERY. 

A  young  Zouave,  who  had  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer, 
excited  the  greatest  astonishment  and  admiration  amongst  the 
English  and  French  officers  by  his  gymnastic  powers.  He  at- 
tempted the  most  extraordinary  feats,  and  always  succeeded.  An 
English  captain  asked  him,  one  day,  why,  gifted  as  be  was  with 
such  marvellous  agility,  he  had  entered  the  army  voluntarily,  when, 
in  a  circus,  In-  could  earn  ten — nay,  twenty  times  as  much  as  in 
the  army.  The  Zouave  colored  to  the  very  temples,  and,  in  a  tone 
of  wounded  pride,  replied  :  "  Because  I  hope  to  die  a  French  gene- 
ral, and  not  a  riding-master.  The  French  soldier  looks  to  some- 
thing besides  money."  Then,  plunging  his  hands  into  his  sidc- 
pockets,  he  turned  round  and  took  his  departure;  but  from  that 
day  nothing  in  the  world  would  tempt  him  to  give  any  specimen 
of  his  wonderful  powers  before  an  Engli       officer. — French  j 

Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  fit!  rner  than  a  full  light. 

— %  i 


BALLOTT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


CIVIC     HEROES     OF    THE    AMERICAN     REVOLUTION. 


[For  description,  Me  page  18.) 


BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION 
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MILITARY     HEROES     OF     THE    AMERICAN     REVOLUTION. 


[For  description,  see  page  13.] 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE   CAPTIVE'S   RELEASE. 

BY    MllS.    61RAH    E.    D\WF,3. 


Doos  the  Palo  Lily  pine  for  her  far  distant  home? 
For  the  dark  city  walls  and  the  ..lately  dome? 
Our  forests  are  nobler,  our  prairies  more  fair, 
Our  skies  arc  far  brighter,  and  sweeter  our  air. 

Does  the  voice  of  her  kindred  come  soft  on  the  breeze, 
Like  whispers  sweet  through  the  murmuring  trees? 
She  hears  not  the  music  of  nature's  Fild  hymn, 
As  it  echoes  along  through  the  woodland  so  dim. 

Why  droops  the  Pale  Lily?  her  form  is  more  (rail, 
Bhe  bows  her  yming  head  like  tin-  flowers  of  the  vale; 
She  mourns  for  her  brave,  she  dreams  of  her  love, 
She  would  leave  the  wild-wood,  and  homeward  would  rove- 
No  more  shall  her  sigh  on  the  breezes  be  borne, 
Her  heart  shall  no  more  with  wild  sorrow  be  torn; 
For  Red  Bird  will  brave  her  father's  dark  frown, 
And  rescue  Pale  Lily  ere  the  moon  shall  go  down. 

She  bath  taught  her  dark  sister  the  faith  of  her  land, 
And  pointed  to  heaven  with  her  tiny  white  hand, 
And  Itod  Bird  will  mi-et  the  Pali-  Lily  there. 
And  roam  with  her  ever  those  regions  so  fair. 

Ere  long  thou  wilt  reach  thy  white  father's  home, 
While  hack  to  her  tribe  poor  lted  Bird  will  roam  ; 
Thou  canst  not  be  happy  in  the  forest  to  dwell, 
Then  go  thy  kindred— Pale  Lily,  farewell! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    KNIGHT'S    DOG. 

AN  ANCIENT  CHRONICLE. 

BT   A.  J.   11.   DUOANNB. 

Sir  Lkonh.vkt  Zolli KOFEIt  was  a  notable  gentleman  of  the 
brave  old  Swiss  cantons,  lie  devoutly  reverenced  liis  Maker, 
loved  his  dear  wife  Besigna,  and  held  open  hand  to  friends  and 
dependents,  high  and  low.  But  not  alone  did  the  lady  Benigna 
enjoy  his  affection,  or  claim  his  undivided  solicitude;  it  most  be 
told  that  the  (rood  knight  preserved  in  his  heart  a  warm  corner  for 
another — and  that  was  his — dog. 

Curl  not  thy  lip,  sweet  ladies,  at  this  canine  favoritism  of  Sir 
Lconhart's.  And  ye  malicious  bachelors,  who  would  gladly  find 
cause  for  mirth  in  the  singular  division  of  regard  manifested  by 
our  Swiss  gentleman,  I  pray  yc  husband  your  jokes;  for  it  shall 
presently  he  made  known  what  good  reasons  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  noble  Zollikofer*!  partiality. 

It  was  in  the  year  1582  (if  ancient  chroniclers  do  tell  us  rightly), 
that  the  assembled  councils  of  the  cantons  held  grave  debate  at 
St.  Gale,  and  chose"  divers  worthy  and  honorable  Swiss  gentlemen 
to  form  the  deputation  which  was  to  proceed  to  I'aris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ratifying  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  between  the 
French  king  and  the  Swiss  magnates.  Sir  Lconhart  Zollikofer 
was  one  of  these  noble  deputies. 

Now,  although  the  knight  was  both  willing  and  proud  to  assist 
in  the  important  embassy  to  which  he  had  been  called,  nevertheless 
the  thought  of  that  long  journey  which  he  must  take,  gave  him  no 
small  uneasiness  ;  not  indeed  that  our  good  Switzer  dreaded  cither 
hardship  or  danger  to  himself,  hut  that  he  reflected  upon  the  dis- 
quiet which  a  protracted  absence  on  his  part  might  occasion  to  his 
beloved  dog  Fidelis.  Full  of  anxiety  upon  this  suhjeet,  as  he 
made  ready  to  depart,  Sir  Lconhart  tenderly  addressed  his  lady- 
wife :  "Watch  my  Fidelis  well,"  said  he;  "let  him  not  want  for 
anything." 

The  knight  was  buckling  on  his  sword,  as  he  spoke  these  words 
to  his  wife,  and  the  lady  Benigna  made  no  reply  ;  hut  as  her  lord 
bent  to  tighten  his  spurs,  she  placed  her  lips  close  to  his,  as  if  to 
remind  him,  by  a  kiss,  that  he  was  about  to  part  from  her,  as  well 
as  from  his  dog  Fidelis. 

Sir  Lconhart,  however,  did  not  appear  inclined  to  repress  his 
anxiety  concerning  the  favorite,  though,  indeed,  as  a  courteous 
husband,  he  acknowledged  the  lady  Benigna's  salute  by  a  corre- 
sponding pressure  of  his  bearded  lip.  Continuing,  therefore,  his 
exhortation,  he  resumed  : 

"  Watch  Fidelis  well,  and  he  sure  that  he  wants  for  nothing 
during  my  sojourn  abroad.  Gladly  would  I  permit  the  good  fel- 
low to  accompany  me,  hut  the  road  is  long  and  difficult  of  travel  ; 
moreover,  1  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  he  according  to  eti- 
quette for  him  to  present  himself  at  court.  So,  I  pray  thee,  dear 
wife,  let  him  lie  chained  in  the  yard  during  a  fortnight  at  least, 
and  be  kind  to  the  poor  animal,  if  thou  lovest  inc." 

When  Sir  Lconhart  had  expressed  himself  thus  far  concerning 
the  dog,  his  lady  began  to  think  it  time  that  a  word  should  he 
spoken  regarding  herself;  so  looking  up  to  her  grave  lord's  face 
with  a  smile,  she  said  : 

"  It  would  almost  seem,  my  dear  lord,  that  Fidelis  were  nearer 
to  your  heart  than  your  true  wife  !  Who,  I  pray  thee,  will  shorten 
and  enliven  my  hours  daring  your  Ion  '     And  if  (which 

may  God  graciously  forbid ! )  there  should  any  mischance  befall 
my  husband,  who  will  comfort  me,  and  where  shall  1  find  help  and 
counsel  in  time  of  need  '" 

Sir  Lconhart  Zollikofer  stroked  his  heard,  and  replied  in  a  jo- 
way  : 

"  Good  lady  mine,  I  have  never  interfered  when  you  permitted 
liberties  to  your  worthy  cats  Tabitha  and  Grimalkin  than  I 
ever  allowed  to  my  Fidelis;  nor  indeed  did  1  Maine  you  (knowing 
very  well  how  apt  we  are  to  In-  more  foolish  than  others  can  un- 
derstand).    Let  me,  then,  continue  to  manage  Fidelis,  and  1  will 


find  no  fault  with   your  pets.     Besides,   dear  Benigna,"  ]■ 
tie'  pood  knight,  kindly  pressing  the  lady's  hand — "thou  wilt  not 
he  altogether  lonely,  since  our  sister,  Count  Lorenzo's  wile,  Doro- 
thea Von  (iriefenstcin,  will  come  hither  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  who  is  chosen  a  delegate  like  myself." 

As  Sir  Lconhart  said  this,  he  drew  himself  up  with  a  stately 
motion,  and  looked  down  upon   his  gentle  spouse  with  the  dignity 

befitting  one  who  was  shortly  to  represent  his  canton  at  the  court 
of  a  king.  Then,  perceiving  that  a  tear  was  upon  the  lady  Be- 
nigna's cheek,  he  said,  more  tenderly:  "  K:st  thee,  sweet-heart! 
Dorothea  will  console  and  sustain  thee.  She  will  likewise  assist 
thee  to  take  good  care  of  Fidelis." 

To  these  words  of  her  lord,  the  dutiful  Benigna  responded  with 
another  kiss,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  well  con- 
vinced he  had  not  forgotten  her.  Thereupon,  Sir  Lconhart,  hav- 
ing accoutred  himself  completely,  called  up  the  dog  Fidelis,  and 
with  his  own  hands  confined  him  in  a  comer  of  the  stone  court- 
yard. Then,  imprinting  a  parting  salute  upon  his  lady's  forehead, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  forth  with  his  attendants,  to  join 
the  deputation,  then  on  its  road  to  France. 

Now  it  may  seem  strange  or  trivial  to  such  persons  as  have  not 
the  fortune  to  possess  a  good  dog — or,  having  one,  care  not  to  ap- 
preciate his  qualities — that  the  noble  knight  Zollikofer  should  he- 
Stow  so  much  consideration  upon  a  four-footed  animal ;  hut  it 
must  he  related  that  Sir  Lconhart  had  not  been  blessed  with  chil- 
dren, and  that,  consequently,  more  than  is  common,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  dumb  creatures  about  him,  one  of  which  was  the 
oft-mentioned  Fidelis — a  white  pointer  dog,  with  hrown  spots. 

In  acknowledgment,  doubtless,  of  his  master's  regard,  Fidelis 
was  particularly  devoted  to  Sir  Lconhart,  and  as  often  as  the 
knight  rode  out  to  the  hunt,  or  visited  the  neighboring  castles,  so 
often  was  he  his  well-pleased  companion.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Zollikofer  remained  at  home,  there  also  might  he  found 
Fidelis,  reposing  upon  a  rug  near  his  master's  chair,  or  with  great 
gravity  sitting  opposite  to  him  at  meals.  Only  when  the  knight 
attended  the  Sessions,  or  other  civic  meetings,  did  the  dog  linger 
behind,  and  at  such  times  no  caress  nor  dainty  offered  by  the 
household,  could  cither  satisfy  or  quiet  him.  He  roved  restlessly 
about,  until  he  perceived  the  approach  of  his  noble  friend,  and  then 
his  delight  appeared  to  he  beyond  control. 

Well,  Sir  Lconhart  Zollikofer  went  on  his  travels  to  France,  in 
company  with  his  distinguished  friends,  the  members  of  our  Hel- 
vetic embassy,  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  with  King  Henry  III.  ; 
and  the  good  lady  Benigna,  as  in  duty  hound,  did  her  best  to 
obey  his  commands  concerning  Fidelis,  even  neglecting  at  seasons 
the  claims  of  her  own  favorite  cats,  because  of  solicitude  concern- 
ing her  husband's  dog.  But,  alas !  no  sooner  had  the  animal  be- 
come aware  of  the  absence  of  his  muster,  than  he  obstinately  re- 
fused both  to  eat  and  drink,  would  answer  no  one's  call,  and 
scarcely  crept  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  wall  where  he  was  chained. 

All  the  servants  of  the  castle  thought  him  mad,  and  the  lady 
Benigna  wished  fervently  that  a  fortnight  might  pass,  when  the 
disconsolate  animal  could  be  released.  But  old  Jost,  the  steward, 
shook  his  head,  saying  : 

"  Much  I  fear,  if  he  bo  unchained,  he  will  set  out  to  seek  Sir 
Lconhart  the  next  moment." 

"  Dost  thou  really  think  thus,  Jost  ?"  asked  the  lady  Benigna. 

"  In  truth  do  I,"  answered  the  honest  steward.  "  He  will  most 
surely  run  to  St.  Gale,  and  not  finding  my  master  there,  without 
doubt  he  will  set  off  for  I'aris.  Ah,  no  I"  continued  Jost ;  "  I  do 
not  like  to  prophesy  evil,  but  our  Fidelis  has  never  been  to  France, 
and  how  can  he  inquire  the  way,  seeing  that  he  is  but  a  dumb  ani- 
mal, after  all  !"     So  Jost  shook  his  head  again. 

But  on  the  ninth  day,  after  a  family  council  bad  been  held  be- 
tween the  lady  Benigna,  her  sister-in-law  Dorothea,  and  old  Jost 
himself,  it  was  decided  to  let  the  dog  go  free;  so,  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  the  good  steward  unfastened  the  chain  that  secured 
him.  New  life  seemed  at  once  to  he  imparted  to  Fidelis.  Every 
corner  of  the  house  was  speedily  visited,  and  as  promptly  left.  At 
last  hi'  was  no  longer  seen. 

His  disappearance  did  not  please  the  lady  Benigna,  who  recalled 
the  hints  of  Jost,  and  began  to  grow  alarmed. 

"  Ah,  dear  Dorothea  !"  said  she,  to  her  sister-in-law,  "  do  you 
think  Fidelis  would  indeed  venture  to  follow  his  master  ?  Once, 
indeed,  I  remember  he  did  seek  Sir  Lconhart  full  half  the  way  to 
Constanz,  whence  my  lord  was  returning." 

"Ay,  indeed!  Constanz.!"  returned  Dorothea.  "But  I'aris  is 
not  Constanz.  What  trace,  think  you,  my  brother  could  leave 
that  would  serve  to  guide  the  dog  through  all  the  great  towns 
which  he  must  pass  through  to  reach  I'aris?  O,  no  indeed,  dear 
Benigna  !     Fidelis  will  never  venture  on  such  a  wild  goose  chase." 

But  when,  after  vespers,  the  dog  was  searched  for,  high  and  low, 
and  the  tidings  came  that  no  one  had  seen  him,  both  ladies  began 
to  take  the  matter  heavily  to  heart. 

"  Alas !  how  my  good  lord  will  he  afflicted  I"  murmured  Benig- 
na. And  Dorothea  ceased  to  jest  about  Fidelis,  hut  endeavored 
to  console  her  friend. 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  runners  were  despatched  in 
every  direction — to  Constanz,  Bishoffzcll,  Wyl,  Sonnenhurg,  and 
to  the  Count  Lorenzo's  castle  of  (iriefenstein.  Even  old  Jost 
wandered  d^wn  to  a  neighboring  country  scat  of  his  master. 

"I  know  very  well,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  "that  it  will  be 
a  useless  journey  ;  hut  I  would  not  he  the  last  to  stir  myself  to 
please  our  good  lord  Sir  Lconhart." 

Several  days  passed  before  the  messengers  returned,  and  then 
they  came  straggling,  one  after  another,  bringing  nothing  but  tired 

feet  and  the  complaint  that  they  were  everywhere  laughed  at  for 
their  pains  in  running  after  a  vagrant  dog. 

We  may  fancy  how  the  good  Lady  Zollikofer  worried  herself. 
She  declared  to  all  her  friends  that  she  would  give  her  best  jewel, 


could  she  once  more  get  possession  of  the  dog.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  end  to  her  lamentations. 

Onh  Jost,  at  last,  retained  any  hope,  though  he  continued  to 
shake  his  head. 

"  The  messenger  to  Wyl  and  Sonnenhurg  is  not  yet  hack,  and 
till  he  returns  I  don't  give  up.  1  wager,"  said  he,  one  morning, 
when  his  mistress  and  Dorothea  conversed  with  him  about  the 
matter,  "  1  wager  that  our  runner  hath  traced  him,  and,  perhaps, 
followed  him  to  I'aris.  Yes — I  wager  this,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Jost." 

The  runner  did  not  come  back,  Lady  Zollikofer,  fearing  some  ill 
had  befallen  him,  sent  another  messenger,  who  soon  returned  with 
the  news  that  her  first  runner  had  been  encountered,  here  and 
there,  hunting  after  a  dog,  but  what  course  he  had  at  Inst  taken 
was  not  known. 

But,  one  evening,  when  there  was  company  in  the  house  of 
Sir  Lconhart,  and  the  conversation  as  usual,  turned  on  the  missing 
messenger  and  dog,  a  hoy  entered,  inquiring  for  the  Lady  Zolli- 
kofer. The  mistress  called  him  to  her  and  questioned  him,  when 
the  lad,  pulling  a  paper  from  his  vest,  saiil : 

"  A  grand  gentleman  in  Basel  sent  me  here.  He  said  you  knew 
him  well,  anil  the  letter  will  tell  you  the  rest." 

The  lady  Benigna  forthwith  opened  the  letter,  and  immediately 
a  glow  of  satisfaction  overspread  her  countenance.  It  was  from 
M.  Felix  Burkhardt,  Van  Basel,  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  wroto 
that  Sir  Lconhart's  dog  had  visited  his  house,  just  sixteen  days 
after  he  had  received  a  call  from  his  friend  Zollikofer,  then  on  his 
roarl  to  I'aris.  Van  Basel  wrote  likewise  that  the  messenger  had 
also  sought  the  dog  at  his  house,  and  he  had  furnished  him  with 
money  to  pursue  his  search  to  Mulhouscn,  on  the  direct  route  to 
Franc 

Joy  became  general  among  all  the  company.  The  lad  was 
seized  immediately,  his  pockets  filled  with  dainties,  and  a  hright 
new  piece  of  silver  put  into  his  hand.  Then  questioning  him 
closely  they  learned  that  the  dog  Fidelis  had  entered  all  the  hos- 
telries  on  the  road,  at  which  the  deputation  had  put  up,  or  even 
stopped. 

Now,  indeed,  all  would  have  been  happiness  in  Zollikofer's  man- 
sion, had  not  one  present  unluckily  mentioned  how  large  was 
I'aris,  how  many  and  extensive  its  streets,  and  how  numerous  its 
palaces  and  housi 

"Ah,  then,"  said  old  Jost,  to  himself,  "Fidelis  may,  after  all, 
be  stolen  or  perish  in  that  fearful  I'aris." 

But  while  all  this  was  happening,  and  the  story  of  it  spread 
through  St.  Gale  and  the  country  round,  Fidelis  actually  arrived 
in  I'aris,  and,  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  at  the  same  hour 
in  which  the  Helvetic  deputies  were  admitted  to  an  audience  with 
the  king  of  France.  The  faithful  dog  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremonies  at  court,  whilst  everybody  was 
standing  silently  before  the  monarch,  in  hurst  Fidelis  to  the  saloon, 
and,  with  a  loud  hark,  sprang  to  his  master,  overwhelming  him 
with  the  wildest  tokens  of  joy. 

The  king,  much  surprised,  demanded  an  explanation,  which  tho 
knight  immediately  gave,  so  far  as  was  in  his  power. 

"I  left  strict  orders  to  have  him  kept  at  home,"  said  Sir  Leon- 
hart.  "  Your  majesty  can  judge  how  much  the  animal  is  attached 
to  me,  to  find  me  thus,  after  more  than  twenty  days,  and  so  far 
away  from  home." 

On  hearing  this,  King  Henry  spoke,  astonished  and  graciously. 

"If  the  dogs  of  Switzerland  prove  so  trusty,  what  faith  may  wo 
not  expect  from  you,  beloved  allies  !" 

Thus  said  the  monarch  ;  and  very  soon,  not  only  at  the  tables 
of  the  palace,  but  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  royal  city,  Fidelis 
became  the  topic  of  conversation  and  interest.  All  who  had  eyes 
desired  to  behold  the  Swiss  noble  and  his  wonderful  dog,  and 
everybody  was  delighted  to  find  a  brute  possessed  of  qualitii 
rare  in  reasonable  beings.  So  Sir  Lconhart  and  Fidelis  becamo 
the  lions  of  tho  court. 

OLD  AGE. 

Some  one  asked  the  philosopher  Fontcnclle,  when  ntnefy-five 

years  of  age,  which  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  regretted  the  most. 
"  I  regret  little,"  he  replied,  "and  yet  the  happiest  years  of  my  life 
were  those  between  the  fifty-fifth  mid  strait;/- fifth .  At  fifty-five  years 
a  man's  fortune  is  established,  his  reputation  made,  consideration 
is  obtained,  the  state  of  life  fixed,  pretensions  given  up  or  satis- 
fied, projects  overthrown  or  established,  tin'  passions  for  the  most 
part  calmed  or  cooled,  the  career  nearly  completed,  as  regards  the 
labors  which  every  man  owes  to  society  ;  then-  arc  fewer  enemies, 
or,  rather,  fewer  envious  persons  who  are  capable  of  injuring  us, 
because  the  counterpoise  of  merit  is  acknowledged  by  the  public 
voice." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
MY   LOVi;   IS   OB    THU   SEA. 

BY   ELLEN   ALICE  MORURTT. 

My  love  is  on  tho  sea  to-night,  my  love  is  on  the  sea. 

0.  when  will  conic  the  hlcswd  day  that  brings  him  back  to  me? 

My  peace  has  flown  away,  and  time  goet!  by  so  drearily, 

For  ah  !  my  gentle  sailor  lad  is  out  upon  the  sea. 

Whene'er  I  hear  the  rising  wind,  my  soul  is  filled  with  fears, 
1  watch  the  frtaming,  swelling  waves  with  bitter,  blinding  tears; 
Bach  billow  seems  a  winding-sheet,  that  shrouds  my  love  from  me — 
The  gasping  wind  his  drowning  cry,  for  he  is  out  at  sea. 

Yet  «  Yn  when  stilled  to  rest  the  blast  and  billows  peaceful  are, 
My  fancy  hears  tho  stormy  rush  of  wind  and  waves  afar — 
Alas !  that  anxious  care  should  come,  where'er  true  love  may  be, 
Its  shadow  chills  my  heart  to-night,  for  he  is  out  at  sea. 

My  love  is  on  the  sea  to-night,  my  love  is  on  the  sea, 

And  0,  I  weary  for  the  day  that  bring*  him  back  to  me; 

For  griefs  wan  blight  is  over  all  where  joy's  sweet  bloom  would  bo, 

If  he  was  at  my  side  to-night,  and  not  upon  the  sea. 


A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE. 

BY    FRANCIS    A.    DURIVAGE. 

At  five  o'clock  on  Thanksgiving  morning,  Deacon  Wilson 
Arose  as  was  his  wont.  No  holiday  made  any  change  in  his  hours. 
Vet  now  he  no  longer  Bprang  from  his  bed  with  the  alacrity  winch 
changed  doty  into  pleasure  ;  he  rose  because  imperious  necessity 
commanded  it.  There  were  the  cattle  to  he  fed  and  watered,  mid 
the  poultry  to  receive  the  same  attention,  and  there  was,  moreover, 
n  fire  to  he  made  in  the  huge  old  kitchen  fire-place  ;  for  the  deacon 
had  now  no  servant  or  helper,  and  in  the  pray  winter  of  his  life, 
the  whole  burthen  of  managing  his  place  had  fallen  on  his  shoul- 
ders. Fortunately  they  were  broad  and  strong — fortunately  his 
constitution  was  Rood,  his  spirits  elastic  and  his  piety  sincere,  for 
his  hurthens  and  trials  were  indeed  weighty.  He  had  heeri  com- 
paratively rich — he  was  now  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  He 
had  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a  son  should  relieve  him  of 
the  most  laborious  of  his  toils,  while  a  daughter  performed  the 
same  kind  office  for  his  wife.  Both  had  been  disappointed — and 
now  the  old  couple  were  the  solitary  tenants  of  that  lone  New 
England  farm-house. 

The  deacon  went  mechanically  about  his  morning  labors  ;  he 
drove  the  cattle  to  the  water  tank  ;  he  supplied  them  with  fresh 
fodder,  and  after  seeing  that  they  were  comfortable,  returned  to 
the  old  kitchen.  By  this  time  the  good  wife  had  prepared  a 
breakfast,  and  a  genial  fire  of  walnut  was  diffusing  its  heat 
through  the  apartment. 

The  old  couple  sat  down  to  breakfast,  after  a  blessing  by  the 
farmer,  but  the  meal  passed  in  silence.  It  was  followed  by  fer- 
vent prayer  and  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Scripture.  After 
this,  they  adjourned  to  the  sitting  room,  where  a  good  lire  was 
bunting,  and  where  the  old  dame  assumed  her  knitting,  one  of 
those  incomprehensible  pieces  of  female  industry  which  seem  to 
have  neither  beginning  nor  end. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  "this  is  Thanksgiving  day.  It 
doesn't  seem  like  old  times  at  all.  We  used  to  have  a  house  full 
of  company,  frolicksoine  young  folks,  and  cheerful  old  people  ; 
and  now  wc  are  alone,  alone." 

"Last  Thanksgiving,"  said  the  old  man,  "there  was  one  with 
us,  who  seemed,  to  my  old  eyes,  like  an  angel  of  light,  with  her 
fairv  golden  hair  floating  like  a  glory  on  her  shoulders,  and  her 
little  foot  making  music  as  she  moved  about  the  old  house.  But 
even  then  there  was  a  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek,- like  the  red 
upon  the  maple  leaf  in  autumn.  When  the  January  snows  lay 
deep  on  the  hills  and  in  the  hollows,  we  carried  her  to  her  last 
home — but  God's  will  he  done." 

"  You  forget  we  have  another  child  alive." 

"  No,  I  do  not  forget  it,"  said  the  old  man,  bitterly.  "  There  is 
one  living  somewhere,  who  has  brought  disgrace  upon  our  name, 
who  has  forgotten  his  parents  and  his  God  ;  who  has  drunk  deep 
of  tho  cup  of  iniquity,  and  who  ha?  brought  ruin  and  woe  upon 
his  name  and  family." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  harshly  of  poor  William,"  pleaded  the 
mother. 

"  Why  should  I  not  ?  Was  he  not  insensible  to  kindness — 
steeled  against  affection  ?  Did  he  not  scatter  my  hard  earnings 
to  the  wind  ?  Is  it  not  to  him  that  I  owe  the  prospect  of  beggary 
and  destitution  ?  Remember  the  first  of  February.  That  is  the 
last  day  of  grace.  If  the  money  comes  not  then,  and  God  knows 
whence  it  is  to  come,  we  are  driven  from  beneath  this  roof-tree — 
a  pair  of  houseless  beggars.      Who  will  care  for  us  then  ?" 

"God  will  care  for  us,"  said  the  aged  woman,  raising  her  eves 
reverently  to  heaven. 

The  old  man  made  no  reply,  for  his  utterance  was  choked.  At 
that  moment  the  old  clock  that  stood  ticking  in  the  corner,  struck 
the  hour  of  nine.     The  deacon  rose. 

"  It  is  time  to  harness  up  old  Dobbin,"  said  he,  "for  we  have 
a  long  way  to  ride  to  meeting,  and  tho  roads  are  in  bad  con- 
dition." 

Their  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  the  old  couple,  poorly, 
but  decently  attired,  sallied  forth  to  their  public  devotions.  The 
services  ended,  the  deacon  and  his  wife,  as  tiny  issued  from  the 
porch,  were  kindly  greeted  by  many  old  friends  and  neighbors, 
more  than  one  of  whom  pressed  them  to  come  and  partake  of 
their  Thanksgiving  cheer.     But  the  deacon  shook  his  head. 

"  Many  thanks,  my  friends,"  he  said,  "  but  ever  since  I  have 
been  a  householder,  I  have  kept  my  Thanksgiving  at  home,  and  I 


shall  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  I  have  a  house  remaining  over 
my  head." 

So  they  rode  home  together.  While  the  deacon  drove  up  to  the 
barn  to  pnt  up  his  horse,  the  old  lady  opened  the  back  door,  which 
was  always  on  the  latch,  and  entered  the  kitchen.  As  she  did  BO, 
she  started  back.  A  stranger  was  seated  by  the  kitchen  fire,  who 
rose  on  her  entrance.  Ho  was  a  tall,  stalwort  man,  dressed  in  a 
rough  suit,  with  a  broad-leafed  hat,  his  countenance  embrowned 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind,  and  his  upper  lip  almost  con- 
cealed by  a  heavy  and  luxuriant  black  mustache. 

"Good  morning,  ma'am,"  he  said,  with  some  embarrassment. 
"  Finding  no  one  answered  my  knocks,  I  took  the  liberty  of  walk- 
ing in.  I  believe  I  owe  you  no  apology,  for  I  have  officiated  as 
turnspit,  and  saved  your  Thanksgiving  turkey  from  burning." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I'm  sure,"  answered  the  old 
lady,  pulling  off  her  mittens.  "  But  did  you  want  to  sec  me  or 
the  deacon  V 

"  Both  of  yon,"  answered  the  stranger.  "You  have  a  son,  I 
believe  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  hesitation,  and  easting  down 
her  eyes. 

"  I  have  seen  him  lately." 

"  Where  ?"  inquired  the  mother,  with  increasing  agitation. 

"In  California." 

"  Was  he  doing  well  V 

"Admirably.  Mother!  mother  !"  he  added,  impctnonsly  throw- 
ing back  his  hat,  "  don't  you  know  me — don't  you  know  your 
William  ?" 

He  rushed  into  his  mother's  arms,  and  was  clasped  to  her  boat- 
ing heart,  while  the  tears  streamed  freely  from  the  eyes  of  both. 
After  the  first  passionate  greeting  was  over,  the  young  man 
asked  : 

"  Where  is  sister  Emmy  V 

"  Gone  !"  answered  the  mother,  as  her  tears  flowed  forth  anew. 

William  sank  into  a  scat,  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands, 
wept  bitterly.  The  mother  did  not  attempt  to  check  him.  She 
knew  those  tears  were  precious. 

"And  my  father?"  asked  tho  young  man,  when  ho  rcgnined 
his  composure. 

"  He  is  well.  But  you  had  better  retire  for  a  while.  Go  to 
your  old  room,  my  son,  it  is  just  as  you  left  it,  and  wait  until  I 
summon  you." 

It  was  with  a  fluttering  heart  that  the  overjoyed  mother  went 
about  the  preparations  for  dinner,  and  when  the  table  was  neatly 
set,  every  dish  in  its  place,  and  the  turkey,  smoking  hot,  waiting 
to  be  carved,  she  summoned  the  old  man.  He  made  his  appear- 
ance at  once,  and  took  his  seat.  Glancing  round  the  table,  ho 
said  : 

"  What  is  this,  wife  ?  you  have  set  plates  for  three." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  somebody  might  drop  in  unexpectedly." 

"  There  is  little  danger — hope,  I  mean  of  that,"  answered  the 
deacon,  sadly. 

At  this  juncture,  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  mysterious  expression, 
rang  the  little  hand-hell,  with  which,  in  happier  days,  she  was  wont 
to  summon  her  tardy  children  to  their  meals. 

It  was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  the  long-lost  William. 

The  deacon,  who  recognized  him  after  a  moment,  gazed  upon 
him  with  a  stern  eye,  but  with  a  quivering  lip  that  betrayed  the 
force  of  his  ill-suppressed  emotions. 

"  So  you  have  come  back  at  last  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  father,  but  not  as  I  left  you.  Father — last  Thanksgiving 
day  I  went  into  my  lonely  room,  and  there,  kneeling  down,  ad- 
dressed myself  to  Heaven,  and  solemnly  abjured  the  fatal  cup 
which  had  brought  ruin  upon  me,  and  woe  upon  this  once  happy 
family.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  not  touched  a  drop.  Is 
my  probation  enough  1  Can  you  now  welcome  back  your  son, 
and  bless  him  I" 

"  Bless  liim  ?  Yes  !  yes  !  bless  you,  my  dear,  dear  boy  !"  said 
tho  old  deacon,  placing  his  trembling  hand  on  the  dark  locks  of 
the  pleader.  "  You  are  welcome,  William,  though  you  come  only 
to  witness  the  downfall  of  our  house." 

"  Not  so,  father,"  answered  the  young  man,  joyously.  "  I  have 
come  back  to  save  you — to  atone  for  my  prodigality,  for  all  my 
errors.  It  was  this  hope  that  sustained  ine  in  the  lone  heart  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  when  I  was  panting  with  thirst  and  dying  of  hun- 
ger. Thoughts  of  home,  of  you  and  mother,  and  of  her  who  is 
now  one  of  God's  angels,  enabled  mo  to  conquer  fortune.  I  havo 
come  back  with  store  of  gold — you  shall  not  be  a  beggar  in  your 
old  age  :  father,  we  shall  keep  the  farm." 

After  this,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  joy  entered  that  old 
New  England  homestead.  It  was  a  chastened  joy,  for  the  shall- 
ows of  the  past  yet  mingled  with  the  sunshine  of  the  present,  but 
the  felicity  which  attended  the  prodigal's  return  was  enough  to 
compensate  for  many  sorrows. 

BEAUTY. 

Beauty  in  itself  and  of  itself,  has,  I  believe,  less  power  in  deter- 
mining matrimonial  choice  than  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  natu- 
ral that  it  should  have.  The  charm  of  mere  physical  and  corporeal 
beauty  is,  perhaps,  too  open  and  immediate  to  involve  consequen- 
ces ;  its  first  effect  is  too  strong  in  proportion  to  its  farther  effects  ; 
for  the  imagination  of  man  wishes  to  feel  that  it  has  something  to 
come  to  ;  and  there  is  a  charm  more  insidiously  winning  in  that 
which  turns  to  beauty  as  you  advance,  than  in  that  which  declares 
itself  as  beauty  from  the  first.  *  *  *  There  may  lie 
much  beauty,  eminent  in  its  way,  which  is  but  "  the  perfume  and 
snppliance  of  a  minute  ;"  but  there  exists  also  a  species  ami  qual- 
ity of  beauty,  the  effect  whereof  (as  I  conceive)  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  daily  familiarity  to  deaden,  and  the  power  whereof 
may  be  expected  to  last  as  long  as  the  beauty  itself  lasts,  and 
perhaps  much  longer. — Henry  Taylor. 


Al  STKI  A.\N,  Tl  RKS  AM)  RUSSIANS. 

Upon  the  military  capacity  of  Austrians,  Turks  and  Russians, 

we  ate  this  important  testimony  from  a  Bole,  who  has  been  thirty 
years  a  soldier,  anil  served  with  Austrians,  Russians  and  Turks — 
General  ( 'hrzanowski. 

"  What  is  your  estimate,"  I  inquired  of  him,  "of  the  Austrian 
army  '!" 

"  The  officers,"  he  answered,  "are  excellent — perhaps  th- 
in Europe  !  They  have  the  spirit  and  the  influence  which  be- 
longs to  gentlemen,  and  they  know  their  duties — which  is  not  the 
case  always  with  yours.  The  nun  are  strong  and  well  trained, 
but  they  hate  the  service.  They  are  not  volunteers,  like  TOUTS, 
or  conscripts,  like  the  French.  Each  commune  has  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  men.  The  government  otlieers  select  them  ar- 
bitrarily. Those  who  are  chosen  feel  oppressed,  and  never  have 
the  good-Will  of  a  volunteer,  who  has  taken  to  the  army  as  a  pro- 
fession, or  a  conscript,  who  is  paying  his  debt  to  his  country.  The 
generals  are  good.  Hesse  is  fit  to  command  200,000  men,  and 
I  know  of  no  one  else  in  Europe  who  is  so!" 

"  Have  the  Russians  any  good  generals  •"   I  said. 

"  None,"   he  answered,    "  on  a  great  scale.      Luders  is  thl 
I  would  trust  him  with  30,000  or  40,000  men,  but  not  with  more. 
Their  regimental   officers   arc   ignorant   and    bad.     The   men   are 
good — the  best,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  after  the  French,  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Turks." 

"  Do  you  put  the  Turks  so  high  '."  I  asked. 

"  I  put  them,"  he  answered,  "  at  the  very  top.  Not  the  officers, 
still  less  the  generals — but  the  privates  have  every  soldierly  qual- 
ity. The  Turk  is  strong,  he  is  docile,  he  is  sober,  he  is  intelli- 
gent, he  has  a  contempt  for  life  which  is  both  fatalist  and  fanatic, 
and  can  live  on  nothing.  When  their  military  organization  was 
at  its  best,  two  centuries  ago,  no  European  armies  could  stand 
against  them.  But  their  officers  are  detestible,  ignorant,  conceited, 
idle  and  corrupt.  The  very  best  people  that  I  know  are  the  Turks 
of  the  lower  orders.  The  very  wont  people  that  I  know  are  tho 
Turks  in  office.  Power  is  earned  and  preserved  there  by  bribery, 
treachery  and  extortion.  Every  man  in  authority  is  a  rogue.  If 
you  ally  yourself  to  Turkey  against  Russia,  and  place  any  reli- 
ance on  a  Turkish  corps  d'armir  with  Turkish  officers  and  a  Turk- 
ish commander,  you  will  be  disappointed.  Train  and  officer  them 
as  you  did  the  Portuguese,  and  you  will  make  them  the  best  troops 
in  Europe  :  as  good  as  your  own — perhaps  better.  But  I  never 
should  feel  comfortable  in  action,  if  I  knew  that  any  important 
part  of  my  line  was  held  by  a  purely  Turkish  force.  I  should  bo 
constantly  expecting  to  sec  the  officers  running  and  the  men  fol- 
lowing them.  But  to  Turks  as  privates  and  Englishmen  as  offi- 
cers, 1  would  entrust  the  key  of  my  position. — A'ortA  British 
Review, 


Woman's  Nati  re. — I  should  not  say,  from  my  experience  of 
my  own  sex,  that  a  woman's  nature  is  flexible  and  impressible, 
though  her  feelings  are.  I  know  very  few  instances  of  a  very  in- 
ferior man  ruling  the  mind  of  a  superior  woman,  whereas  I  know 
twenty — fifty — of  a  very  inferior  woman  ruling  a  superior  man. 
If  he  love  her,  the  chances  arc  that  she  will  in  the  end  weaken  and 
demoralize  him.  If  a  superior  woman  marry  a  vulgar  or  inferior 
man,  he  makes  her  miserable,  but  he  seldom  governs  her  mind,  or 
vulgarizes  her  nature,  and  if  there  be  love  on  his  side,  the  chances 
are  that  in  the  end  she  will  elevate  and  refine  him. — Mrs.  Jameson. 


-  A    m»m    » 


You  may  depend  upon  it  that  ho  is  a  good  man  whose  intimate 
friends  are  all  good. — Lavater. 
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dent." then-  are  thousands  of  book  readers  to  whom  they  will  be  fresh. 

Le  Cure  Manque  (The  Unfinished  Clergyman).  By  Ei  gene  de  Cocrcuxon. 
New  York :  Harper  ft  Brothers.  1855.  12mo.  pp.255 
This  work  undertakes  to  delineate,  in  a  narrative  form,  the  social  and  reli- 
gious customs  of  France— the  hero  of  the  tale.  Oonunendng  his  career  as  a 
Student  for  tin-  priesthood,  which  lie  enters,  and  taking  leave  of  his  readers  as 
a  private  in  the  9th  hussars.  (If  course  lie  is  not  inclined  to  speak  very  favor- 
ably of  tin-  profession  he  abandoned;  and  there  are  slashing  cuts  as  well  as  sly 

the  French   priesthood  throughout  the  work.    It  most  beeoi 
tint  the  book  is  written  with  great  vivacity.     For  sale  by  Burnham  Brothers 
and  Kidding  &  Co. 

Lewes  from  a  Family  Journal      By  Emile  Souvestre.     New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     1866.     12mo.     pp.  277 

To  those  who  labor  under  the  mistaken  i-  cssion  that  the  French  peoplo 
are  incapable  of  deep  feeling,  and  that  do  ic  tics  an-  universally  lax  in 
France,  we  commend  the  perusal  of  this  ch  •  Dg  book  by  an  author  t. 
lost  t"  literature  Then,  is  a  freshness,  puritj  ami  earnestness  about  it  which 
reminds  ns  of  the  •■  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  It»  moral  tone  is  equally  unexcep- 
tionable. The  simple  story  Is  made  interesting  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
told;  anil  it  contains  manv  passages  which,  once  read,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  translation  is  admirably  executed.     For  sale  by  Bedding  & 
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GEORGE  P.  MORRIS,  THE  SONG-WRITER. 

The  name  of  George  P.  Morris,  whose  likeness, 
drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Barry,  we  hero  present,  has 
long  been  familiar  in  literary  and  musical  circles. 
He  first  won  distinction  as  a  journalist ;  and  the  old 
weekly  New  York  Mirror  hears  evidence  to  the  taste, 
ability  and  enterprise  which  he  transferred  into  peri- 
odical literature  at  an  early  day.  He  is  still  at  the 
head  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  which  exercises  as 
wide  an  influence  upon  the  literary  mind  of  the 
country,  as  anv  that  can  be  named.  We  allude,  of 
course,"  to  the  Home  Journal,  to  which  he  and  his 
confrere,  Willis,  continue  to  give  their  best  efforts, 
and  which  arc  successful  in  securing  hosts  of  readers 
and  suhscrilx'rs.  It  is  as  a  song-writer,  however, 
rather  than  a  journalist,  that  General  Morris  (for  he 
has  had  military  honors  also)  will  he  known  to  tho 
grand-children  of  our  great-grand-ehildren.  He  has 
been  more  successful  than  any  other  American  poet 
in  making  the  vilirations  of  his  lyre  accord  with 
those  of  the  popular  heart.  Very  simple  and  easy, 
many  of  his  most  popular  pieces  may  seem ;  but 
their  high  finish  and  art — the  very  "  heart  of  their 
mystery" — will  be  found  to  lie  in  that  apparent 
simplicity  and  ease,  which  may  tempt  the  unprac- 
tised reader  to  say  :  "  There  is  nothing  here  that  I 
could  not  have  said  myself."  The  gifted  Horace 
Binney  Wallace,  whose  early  death  has  blighted  so 
many  hopes,  in  an  article  on  song-writing,  a  few 
years  since,  remarked  of  Morris  :  "  Then'  is  no  pro- 
fessed writer  of  songs,  in  this  day,  who  has  con- 
ceived the  true  character  of  thil  delicate,  or  peculiar 
creation  of  art,  with  greater  precision  and  justness 
than  (ien.  Morris,  or  l>con  more  felicitous  than  he 
in  dealing  with  the  subtle  and  multiform  difficulties 
that  beset  its  execution.  An  eminent  English  au- 
thoress, well-known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
gays  :  "  Then1  is  one  quality  in  his  songs  to  which 
wc  cannot  hut  direct  attention — and  this  is  their  al- 
most feminine  purity.  Tho  propensities  have  had 
their  laureates  ;  and  genius,  alas  !  has  often  defiled 
its  angel  wings  by  contact  with  the  sensual  and  tho 
impure ;  but  Morris  has  never  attempted  to  robe 
vice  in  beauty ;  and  his  lays  can  bring  to  the  check 
of  purity  no  blush  save  that  of  pleasure."  "  He  is, 
indeed,  the  poet  of  home  joys.  None  have  des- 
crilied  more  eloquently  the  beauty  and  dignity  oi  irue  affection — 
of  passion  based  upon  esteem  ;  anil  his  fame  is  certain  to  endure 
while  the  Anglo-Saxon  woman  has  a  hearth-stone  over  which  to 
repeat  her  most  cherished  household  words."  (>  the  wide-spread 
popularity  of  many  of  Morris's  songs,  and  of  their  earnest  appreci- 
ation, not  only  by  lovers  of  literature,  but  by  tho  popular  mind, 
we  need  not  speak.  His  "  Woodman,  spare  that  tree,"  and  "On 
the  lake,"  etc.,  have  probably  been  translated  into  all  the  languages 
of  Europe ;  and  we  have  a  dim  recollection  of  see  ng  the  "  Wood- 
man "  in  a  Latin  version,  for  which  its  classic  simplicity  is  well 
suited.  This  song  was  recited,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  speaker  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  every  one  of  his  hearers  was  acquainted  with  it.  "  Mr.  C'ag- 
lev,  a  member  from  Yorkshire,"  says  the  Loud  n  Times,  "con- 
eluded  a  long  speech  in  favor  of  protection,  by  q  oting  the  ballad 
of  '  Woodman,  spare  that  tree,'  (which  was  eeeived  with  the 
applause  of  the  whole  house),  the  (rev. accord  ng  to  Mr.  Cagley, 
InMiig  the  Constitution,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  u-nntlmnn,  al>out  to 
cut  it  down."  Morris  became  editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror  in 
1822,  he  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year.  Before  that,  however, 
he  had  written  and  published  a  good  deal.  In  1825,  he  wrote  the 
drama  of  Brier  Cliff,  a  play,  in  five  acts,  founded  on  events  in  the 
American  Revolution.     He  received  for  it  the  liberal  sum  of  $3500, 


B  P.   MORRIS. 


and  its  great  success  warranted  the  price.  In  1842,  he  wrote  the 
libretto  of  an  opera,  the  "  Maid  of  Saxony,"  for  Charles  E.  Horn, 
which  was  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre  with  success.  In  1840, 
the  Appletons  published  an  edition  of  his  poems,  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  Weir  and  Chapman,  and  in  1842  an  edition  of  his  songs 
and  ballads  was  published.  In  1854,  a  beautifully  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  all  his  poetical  works  appeared  from  the  press  of  Charles 
Scribner.  A  collection  of  'Morris's  humorous  prose-writings  was 
published,  a  few  years  since,  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  edited  a 
number  of  works,  which  speak  well  for  the  literary  industry  and 
tact  which  he  has  brought  to  the  task.  The  Home  Journal,  under 
the  efficient  management  of  Morris  &  Willis,  has  reached  a  very 
profitable  circulation  of  twenty  thousand.  General  Morris  is  still, 
to  all  external  appearance,  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life.  He  is 
what  a  French  friend  would  call  hien  ronaerre'.  His  residence  is 
principally  at  Undercliff,  a  beautiful  place  on  the  Hudson,  near 
Cold  Spring.  No  man  is  more  genial  in  his  sympathies,  or  more 
truly  friendly  in  his  activities.  His  cordiality  is  not  merely  of  the 
lip,  but  of  the  heart  and  hand.  He  is  the  author  of  many  poems 
in  action  (in  tho  way  of  kindness),  which  have  all  the  charm  and 
aroma  of  his  best  songs.  The  fountain  of  both  is,  wc  believe,  far 
from  being  dry.  It  seems  to  run  more  copiously  and  clearly 
with  time.     May  it  flow,  and  continue  to  flow. 


ERUPTION  OF  MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

_  This  old  Titan,  after  remaining  quiet  for  some 
time,  has,  within  a  few  weeks,  been  again  vomiting 
forth  flames  and  lava,  and  making  himself  the  terror 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  accompanying  design 
was  drawn  on  the  spot  by  a  careful  artist,  and  shows 
the  lower  part  of  that  river  of  Are  which,  having  its 
source  in  the  crater,  opened  in  the  cone  of  Vesu- 
vius, flowed  through  the  valley  of  Somma,  fell  in  a 
vast  sheet  one  thousand  feet  in  depth,  and  ran  more 
than  ten  miles,  laying  waste  many  vineyards  and 
destroying  many  houses.  The  cone  is  hidden  from 
view  by  the  great  height  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
mountain.  On  tho  left,  is  the  villa  of  the  Marquis 
of  San  Angelo.  The  sketch  was  made  at  the  time 
when  the  Cardinal  Nuncio  Sforza  visited  the  spot 
to  supplicate  to  Heaven  to  stay  a  calamity  which 
Almighty  Power  alone  can  avert.  The  priest  is 
seen  on  the  left,  with  his  mitre  and  erozicr,  sur- 
rounded by  his  clergy,  while  throngs  of  the  poor 
contadini  are  kneeling  round  him.  The  picture 
affords  as  good  an  idea  of  the  sublime  and  terrific 
spectacle  as  pencil  and  graver  can  convey.  A  tre- 
mendous explosion,  following  premonitory  symp- 
toms, well  understood  by  the  natives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, took  place  on  the  30th  of  April.  On  the 
1st  of  May,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  another 
crater  opened,  and  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  a  third. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Portici,  Hercula- 
ncum  and  Retina  were  terror-stricken,  and  watched 
with  fright  the  direction  of  the  lava,  prepared  to 
take  to  flight,  carrying  off  their  most  valuable 
effects.  Many  hours  were  thus  passed  in  indescrib- 
able anguish  ;  it  was  feared  that  Portici,  and,  par- 
ticularly Resina,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  on  the  road  from  Naples  to  Salemo, 
would  be  overwhelmed.  At  Oltejano,  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  suffered  so  severely  from  the  eruption  of 
1850,  were  very  much  alarmed.  Fortunately,  the 
lava  took  the  direction  of  that  of  1830,  and  slowly 
descended  into  the  Vitralla,  a  vast  valley  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  on  the  opposite  side  to  Na- 
ples. After  sunset  the  scene  of  the  eruption  was 
grand.  A  dark  night  added  to  the  majesty  of  the 
sinister  fires  which  lighted  up  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
furnace  five  leagues  in  diameter.  The  road  to  Portici  and  Resina, 
where  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius  commences,  was  crowded  with 
strangers,  the  English  being  particularly  remarked  for  their  cool- 
ness. Many  of  them  brought  tents  with  them,  which  they  pitched 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eruption,  encamping  comfortably,  so 
that  they  might  have  a  good  view  of  this  tremendous  convulsion 
of  nature.  They  brought  mattresses  and  provisions,  and  regularly 
took  up  their  residence  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  Prince 
d'Aquila,  the  king's  brother,  was  on  the  mountain,  close  to  the 
crater,  soon  after  the  eruption  began,  and  might  be  seen  riding  on 
horseback  in  every  direction.  Many  strangers  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  prince,  among  them  the  Countess  do  Banneville,  the 
wife  of  the  first  secretary  of  the  French  embassy.  The  ladies  in- 
deed emulated  the  audacity  of  the  guides,  and  approached  so  near 
the  crater  that  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  restrain  their  ardor. 
At  one  time  it  was  reported  that  a  clerk,  in  the  employ  of  tho 
Rothschilds,  and  an  English  lady  had  been  killed  by  fragments  of 
lava  launched  from  the  crater,  but  fortunately  this  story  proved 
unfounded,  and  no  loss  of  lifo,  wo  believe,  actually  took  place. 
One  would  think  that  the  peasantry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesu- 
vius would  lead  an  unhappy  life.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
An  eruption  is  soon  forgotten,  and  each  new  catastrophe  takes 
them  by  surprise. 


ERUPTION    OF   MOUNT    VESUVIUS — BED    OF    LAVA   IN    THE   VALLEY    OF   SOMMA. 
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MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

FRANCIS  A.  DUIUVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

OUR  BOUND  VOLUMES. 

There  has  always  been  one  trouble  with  regard  to  the  furnishing 
of  our  bound  volumes  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  send  them  by  mail,  and  expresses  reach  only  the 
larger  towns  and  main  routes.  We  have  now  obviated  this  diffi- 
culty, and  can  send  our  work  complete  in  eight  volumes,  bound  in 
stout  paper  covers,  and  in  an  excellent  manner  for  preservation 
and  use.  We  will  send,  by  mail,  any  of  the  volumes,  on  the  receipt 
of  one  dollar  fifty  cents  each,  and  thirty-two  cents  to  pre-pay 
postage,  or  if  any  person  will  enclose  us  twelve  dollars,  we  will 
send  them  the  eight  volumes  of  the  work,  from  the  commence- 
ment, postage  free. 

These  volumes  form  superb  and  most  attractive  parlor  orna- 
ments in  tlie  shape  of  a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  volume  containing  nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners 
and  current  events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe ;  of  famous  cities  and  instructive  subjects ;  with  title- 
pages  and  indexes  complete. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a 
vast  amount  of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems  and  iiovcllcttcsfrom 
the  best  American  authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the 
times  ;  altogether  forming  an  exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series 
for  future  reference  and  present  enjoyment,  both  in  regard  to  read- 
ing matter  and  illustrations.     Address 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Broinfleld  Streets,  Bolton,  Maw. 
«  ■».»■  > 

Beautt. — No  two  nations  agree  exactly  with  each  other  in 
what  constitutes  perfect  female  beauty.  The  Moors  ostimate  wo- 
men by  their  weight,  and  probably  by  them  at  so  much  a  hundred. 
The  favorites  of  the  Chinese  have  deformed  feet,  black  teeth  und 
long  nails — too  long,  luckily,  to  be  dangerous.  A  girl  painted 
sky-blue,  with  a  two  pound  ring  through  her  nose,  would  be  the 
idol  of  a   Tonga  island ;   and   the   Venetians   admire  red   hair. 

Who  shall  decide  « 

«  »«—  > 

Submarine  Railroad. — They  talk  of  a  submarine  railroad 
from  Dover  to  Calais.  It  will  cost  only  about  forty  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  a  curious  idea.  Hitherto  throwing  cold  water  on  an 
enterprise  was  sure  to  kill  it ;  but  this  one  will  derive  its  value 
from  being  under  water.  We  suppose  the  company  will  have  a 
large  sinking  fund  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  beads  above  water. 


.»-•.•—► 


Anachronisms  of  Old  Painters. — The  famous  old  masters, 
80  much  talked  about,  painted  a  great  number  of  anaebronisms. 
One  of  the  most  glaring  was  that  of  a  Dutch  artist,  who  painted 
the  "  Sacrifice  of  Abraham."  Abraham  was  represented  as  tak- 
ing aim  at  his  son  with  a  musket,  while  an  angel  interposed  and 
wet  the  priming. 


«    m»m   » 


Our  Dollar  Monthly. — At  the  present  rato  of  increase  we 
shall  in  a  few  weeks  print  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  our  1  )ollar 
Monthly  Magazine.  The  cheapest  magazine  ever  printed,  in  the 
new  or  the  old  world  ! 


*    ■*■  —    » 


Fire- Works. — We  shall  next  week  present  our  readers  with 
views  of  three  of  the  principal  pieces  at  the  exhibition  of  Fire- 
Works  on  Boston  Common,  this  year. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Captain  Pratt,  the  diver,  with  divers  men,  is  going  to  fish 
up  the  treasure  of  the  Hussar  at  Hurlgate.     Huzza  ! 

....  It  is  said  that  cx-Govcmor  Boutwell,  of  this  State,  is  go- 
ing to  relinquish  his  business  and  study  law. 

....  Pork  was  so  high  lately  at  Cincinnati,  that  the  people  had 
to  eat  strawberries  at  eight  cents  a  quart. 

....  Tho  farmers  hope  to  have  full  crops  everywhere — and  the 
turkeys  and  chickabiddies  ditto.     Christmas  is  coming. 

....  Cotton  has  been  coming  down  at  the  South — coming  down 
the  rivers  we  mean — plenty  of  water  now. 

....  The  English  photographers  have  taken  Sebastopol  on  pa- 
per— the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  to  take  it,  we  suspect. 

Francois  Ravel  was  lately  the  defendant  in  an  action  of 

damages  in  this  city,  and  gained  his  cause. 

....  The  canker  worms  seem  to  l>o  working  their  way  from  the 
seaboard  to  the  interior.     Look  out  for  them  next  year. 

Alderman  Clark  urged  on  the  city  government  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rural  cemetery  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

A  lunatic  at  Utica  proposes  to  put  clastic  springs  under 

Niagara  to  ease  the  water  when  it  jumps. 

Another  unfortunate  is  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 

six-bladcd  horse  and  a  leather  frying-pan. 

The  parquette  of  the  Boston  Theatre  is  to  be  remodelled 

during  the  summer  recess,  and  the  seats  raised. 

Ball  Hughes,  the  talented  sculptor,  hits  modelled  a  small 

figure  illustrative  of  Miss  Cummings's  "Lamplighter." 

....  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  is  no  express  law  against 
duelling  in  this  State.     Murder  is  provided  for,  however. 

The  Hadley  Manufacturing  Company  have  succeeded  in 

making  paper  from  broom  com  stalks. 

The  Great  Republic  and  Queen  of  the  Clippers,  built  here 

by  McKay,  have  been  carrying  guns  for  the  French  to  the  cast. 

A  Missouri  hurricane  strips  the  feathers  off  poultry,  so 

that  they  are  all  ready  for  the  spit  or  gridiron. 


CIVIC  AND  MILITARY  HKROKS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

We  have  selected  the  present  number  of  the  Pictorial,  as  appro- 
priate in  date,  for  the  presentation  of  the  portraits,  drawn  expressly 
for  us  from  authentic  original  pictures,  of  some  of  the  principal 
actors,  civil  and  military,  in  the  great  drama  of  the  American 
Revolution.  We  cannot  too  often  refer  to  that  period  and  to  those 
men.  If  ever  the  fire  of  patriotism  bums  low  in  the  heart  of  an 
American  citizen,  it  is  kindled  to  a  flame,  whenever  turning  back 
the  pages  of  history,  he  reads  the  story  of  the  struggles,  sacrifices 
and  heroism  of  tho  statesmen  who  first  declared  the  rights  of  the 
country,  and  the  soldiers  who  did  battle  in  defence  of  those  just 
rights  against  the  hirelings  of  tyranny.  As  peaceful  remonstrances, 
petitions  and  arguments  preceded  the  stern  appeal  to  arms,  let  us 
glance  first  at  the  civic  heroes  of  1776.  Hero  we  behold  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  one  of 
the  brightest  names  on  the  roll  of  Virginia's  great  men.  Beside 
him  is  the  honest  and  intelligent  countenance  of  Robert  Morris, 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  an  American  by  heart,  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress — a  man  who,  in  1776,  when  the  American 
army  was  suffering  for  food  and  raiment,  loaned  the  government 
ten  thousand  dollars  on  his  own  responsibility.  "  I  want  money," 
said  he,  to  a  Quaker  friend,  "  for  the  use  of  the  army."  "  What 
security  canst  thou  give  V  asked  the  lender.  "  My  note  and  my 
honor,"  replied  Morris.  "  Robert,  thou  shalt  have  it,"  was  the 
prompt  reply.  Then  there  is  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginin,  of 
cavalier  descent,  who  was  the  first  man  to  propose  independence 
in  the  Congress,  and  the  first  U.  S.  Senator  chosen  from  the  gal- 
lant "  Old  Dominion."  There  is  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  the 
author  of  the  address  of  Congress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
and  first  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  There  is  Henry,  of 
Virginia,  the  Demosthenes  of  the  Revolution.  There  is  John 
Rutledge,  of  Charleston,  who  represented  the  soul  of  the  patriotism 
of  South  Carolina  during  the  darkest  period  of  the  Revolution — a 
statesman,  a  soldier,  and  a  chief  justico  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  Samuel  Adams,  of  the  old  Puritan  stock  of  Boston,  whose 
eulogy  was  unwittingly  pronounced  by  the  royal  governor  of 
Massachusetts  (Hutchinson),  when  he  said,  "  Such  is  the  obstinacy 
and  inflexible  disposition  of  the  man  that  he  can  never  be  con- 
ciliated by  any  office  or  gift  whatever."  There  is  John  Hancock, 
of  Boston,  President  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1776,  who, 
when  he  affixed  his  bold  and  handsome  signature  to  the  Declara- 
tion, remarked  :  "  The  British  ministry  can  read  that  name  with- 
out spectacles ;  let  them  double  their  reward."  There  is  James 
Otis,  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  a  "  flame  of  fire,"  an  ardent 
patriot,  whose  reason  was  destroyed  by  a  blow  from  the  bludgeon 
of  an  enemy  of  the  country  in  1 769.  There  is  John  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Congress  of 
1776,  second  chief  magistrate  ot  the  Union,  who  died  July  4,  1826, 
on  the  same  day  with  Jefferson,  with  the  words  "  Indc|>endencc 
forever!"  on  lus  lips.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  printer,  statesman, 
philosopher,  poet,  he  who  "  plucked  the  lightning  from  the  clouds 
and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants,"  closes  the  page  of  our  revolutionary 
statesmen. 

What  thrilling  memories  crowd  upon  the  mind  as  we  contem- 
plate the  page  of  military  heroes.  We  behold  there  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  who  went,  like  Cincinnatus, 
from  the  plough  to  the  field  of  honor,  first  secretary  of  the  war 
department,  an  honest,  fearless  and  intelligent  man ;  Israel  Put- 
nam, of  Connecticut,  the  hero  of  Horscneck,  the  "  bravest  of  the 
brave;"  Daniel  Morgan,  whose  rifles  were  the  terror  of  the  foe; 
William  Moultrie,  of  South  Carolina,  whose  defence  of  Charleston 
gained  him  imperishable  renown ;  Thomas  Sumter,  the  South 
Carolina  "game-cock,"  the  hero  of  Hanging  Rock,  and  the  victor 
of  Tarlcton  ;  Thaddcus  Kosciusczko,  the  Polish  hero,  who  fought 
for  liberty  here  and  in  his  own  country ;  General  John  Stark,  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Bennington  ;  Joseph 
Warren,  of  Massachusetts,  who  scaled  with  his  life-blood  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country  on  the  battle  height  of  Bunker's  Hill ;  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  campaign  in  the  South 
won  him  the  admiration  of  the  country,  and  the  especial  gratitude 
of  the  South;  Francis  Marion  of  South  Carolina,  the  most  bril- 
liant partizan  leader  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  und  Henry 
Knox,  of  Boston,  the  founder  and  chief  of  the  artillery  service  of 
the  Continental  army,  the  successor  of  General  Lincoln  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  und  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. We  have  but  glanced  at  these  great  men,  whose  achieve- 
ments fill  volumes,  and  whose  names  will  never  be  forgotten  so 
long  as  a  free  heart  beats  on  this  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 


The  Present  Number. — We  present  the  number  of  the  Pic- 
torial, now  in  the  reader's  hands,  with  feelings  of  pride,  as  it  re- 
gards its  typographical  and  artistic  appearance.  It  is  literally 
new  in  every  respect,  every  type,  head  line  and  rale.  The  font  of 
type  upon  which  it  is  printed  wus  manufactured  expressly  for  us 
by  Messrs.  Phelps  &  Dalton,  and  is  one  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
excellence  of  finish.  The  Pictorial  shall  continue  to  deserve  the 
extraordinary  popularity  it  enjoys. 


«     *.M    -*- 


As  it  should  be. — Some  of  the  New  York  hotels  lately  raised 
the  charge  to  travellers  from  $2  50  to  $3  per  day  tor  l>oard.  One 
or  two  better  class  houses  refused  to  make  this  exorbitant  ad- 
vance, and  took  the  trade  entirely  away  from  the  rest,  compelling 
the  parties  who  had  made  the  charge  to  return  to  old  prices,  which 
arc  high  enough  in  all  reason. 

«  »*»  > 1 — . 


TnE  War. — Under  the  energetic  lead  of  Gen.  Pclissicr,  the 
allies,  within  a  few  weeks,  seem  to  have  accomplished  wonders  in 
the  Crimea,  though  victory  has  been  obtained  by  an  enormous 
loss  of  life. 


KRAOIMHK'8  DEFEAT. 

On  our  last  page  Mr.  Billings,  the  designer,  has  given  us  a 
spirited  artistic  conception  of  the  tragic  episode  of  the  campaign 
of  1755,  in  which  the  British  General  Braddock  was  defeated  by 
the  French  and  Indians,  receiving  a  mortal  wonnd  in  the  affair. 
We  behold  the  fierce  savages,  unrivalled  in  their  mode  of  warfare, 
dealing  death  from  their  fatal  weapons,  decimating  the  English 
and  colonial  troops  by  the  accuracy  of  their  fire.  The  mingled 
horror  and  romance  of  this  wildwood  combat  rise  up  vividly  before 
ns  as  wo  gaze  upon  the  sketch.  Braddock's  fight  was  an  event  ot 
two-fold  importance ;  in  the  first  place  it  destroyed  that  belief  in 
the  superiority  and  invincibility  of  British  arms,  which  tho  colo- 
nists had  previously  entertained ;  in  the  second  place  it  brought  for- 
ward conspicuously  the  gallantry  and  military  talent  of  our  be- 
loved Washington — and  both  these  facts  sinking  into  the  public 
mind,  bore  precious  fruit  when  the  colonics,  a  few  years  subse- 
quently, were  arrayed  against  the  mother  country.  "  This  whole 
transaction,"  observes  Franklin,  "  gave  us  the  first  suspicion  that 
our  exalted  ideas  of  the  prowess  of  British  regular  troops  had  not 
been  well  founded."  Washington,  writing  to  his  mother  just  after 
the  battle,  says  :  "  The  Virginia  troops  showed  a  good  deal  ot 
bravery,  and  were  nearly  all  killed."  Of  the  regulars  he  says  : 
"  They  ran  like  sheep  pursued  by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
rally  them."  The  disaster  might  have  been  avoided  bad  Wash- 
ington, then  a  Virginia  colonel,  and  a  volunteer  aid  to  General 
Braddock,  been  listened  to.  The  entire  body  of  regulars  and  pro- 
vincials formed  a  column  of  nearly  two  thousand  men.  Their 
destination  was  Du  Qtiesne,  a  French  fortress  which  stands  on  the 
spot  where  Pittsburg  is  now  built.  When  within  a  few  miles  ot 
this  place,  Colonel  Washington  advised  Braddock  to  march  cau- 
tiously, and  to  send  out  scouting  and  flanking  parties.  Tradition 
says  that  Braddock  answered  him,  with  an  oath  :  "  High  times  I 
high  times !  when  a  young  buckskin  can  teach  a  British  general 
how  to  fight."  In  consequence  of  his  obstinacy,  Braddock's  col- 
umn was  surprised,  decimated  and  routed  by  a  vastly  inferior 
force,  while  he  himself  fell,  mortally  wounded,  nnd  expired  four 
days  afterwards.  The  "young  buckskin,"  who  lived  to  defeat  in 
after  years  the  finest  armies  that  Great  Britain  could  send  to  the 
continent,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  expedition,  nnd  prevented  the 
defeat  from  becoming  a  massacre.  A  noted  Indian  warrior,  who 
fought  against  the  English  on  the  day,  was  often  heard  to  declare, 
that  Washington  was  not  bom  to  be  killed  by  a  ballet.  "  For," 
said  he,  "  I  had  seventeen  fair  shots  at  him  with  my  rifle,  and  after 
all  could  not  bring  him  to  the  ground."  In  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
John  Augustine,  dated  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Washington  writes  : 
"  As  I  have  beard,  since  my  arrival  at  this  place,  a  circumstantial 
account  of  my  death  and  dying  speech,  I  take  this  early  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  the  first,  and  of  assuring  yon  that  I  have 
not  composed  the  latter.  But,  by  the  all-powerful  dispensations 
of  Providence,  I  have  been  protected  beyond  all  human  proba- 
bility or  expectation ;  for  I  had  four  bullets  through  my  coat,  and 
two  horses  shot  under  me,  yet  escaped  unhurt,  though  death  was  I 
levelling  my  companions  on  every  side  of  me  !" 

M  A  R  R  I  A  <;  B  S. 

In  thin  city,  by  ReT.  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  J.  M.  W.  Williams  to  Misi  Mary  L. 
Whitney;  by  Kev.  Dr.  Blagden,  Mr.  George  0.  Wilson  to  Mm.  Ruth  Vina!; 
!>y  Kev.  Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Inunret  to  Mbw  Sarah  W.  Clifford,  of 
Kdgeeomb,  Me.;  by  Kev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Albert  Birtsell  to  Mis*  Cornelia  A. 
Thompson,  both  of  Avon.  Conn.:  by  Iter.  Dr.  Vinton.  Mr.  T.  B.  Vt'allM  to 
Hiss  Mary  A.  Itiininose  of  Toronto.  C.  IV. ;  by  Kev.  Mr  Skinner,  Mr.  Silas  A. 
Atwood  to  Miss  Hannah  K.  Atwood. — At  Koxhnrv.  by  Kev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Kev.  J. 
T.  Sargent  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Fiske.  —  At  Cambridge,  by  Iter.  Dr.  Neale.  Mr.  Ilenj. 
V.  Roger* (0 Miss  Blanche  V.  D'Kon. — At  Chnrleetoirn,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Laud>ert, 
V.  8.  N..  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Itogen  to  Miss  Mary  Hoar.— At  Somerville,  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  T.  C.  Gilmer,  of  Boston,  to  MiM  Harriet  Itobinsou. — At 
Stoneham,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Whiteomb.  Mr.  Charles  P.  Patten  to  Miss  Laura  Ann 
Tyler.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  EUls,  Mr.  Jackson  Kennedy  to  Miss  Mary  K. 
Goodwin,  of  South  Danvera. — At  Ashland,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  George  K. 
Beaver  to  Miss  Emily  M.  L..  daughter  of  James  II.  Jones,  Esq. — At  Philadel- 
phia, by  Rev.  Mr.  U'iliner.  Dr.  David  Burpee,  of  Sheffield.  New  Brunswick,  to 
Miss  Kate  A.,  daughter  of  Washington  L.  Atlee.  M.  D. — At  Bridgeport,  Coun., 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Tonne,  Mr.  James  E.  Knot,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Adelaide  Wire. — 
At  Jacksonville,  111.,  Mr.  Lyinan-P.  Joy  to  Miss  Angeline  llaaeltine. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Lewis  \V.  Homer.  21:  Mrs.  Adelaide  Maria  Presrolt,  21; 
Mr*.  Sarah  R..  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Aaron  Sargent,  of  Xewhuryport :  Mrs. 
■Uanbeth  Hunnewell^tl;  John  It.  Bimdiee.  Ksq..  44:  Miss  Anna  Clarke,  72.— 
At  Charlestown.  Mn^EUssbetD  Ann  I.>un.;V2:  Mrs.  BnssneCb  A.  Hutchinson, 
40;  Mrs.  Julia  Schluter.  17. — At  Cambridge,  Miss  Harriet  Carver  Capen. — At 
North  Chelsea.  Capt.  John  Slade,  75.— At  Jamaica  Plain.  Mr.  Leonard  ll\de, 
67. — At  Cambridgeport,  Mrs,  Anna  Knights,  formerly  of  Exeter,  >'.  II..  **~. — 
At  Melrose.  Mr.  James  G.  Ayers.  20.— At  Abington,  Dea.  Nathan  Stoddard,  S3  — 
At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Kuth  P.  Appleton.  IS;  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Pecker.  44:  Mr  Janus 
McCaffrey.  19.— At  Salem.  Mrs.  Ellen  Allard.  42;  Miss  Sarah  Bateman,  (3  — 
Mrs.  Marv  Frances  Fowler.  22. — At  South  Danvers.  Miss  Eliia  Adeline  Flint; 
27;  Mr.  George  F.  Leonard,  20.— At  Greenfield.  Itcv.  Titus  Strong,  D.  D.,  far 
more  than  40  years  rector  of  St.  James's  Church  in  that  town. — At  Great  Bar- 
rington.  Mr.  Isaac  Whitehead,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  97.— At  Lisbon, 
X  II  .  Col.  Moses  Young,  86.— At  Seller.  Me..  Mr.  Ezra  Gould,  90— At  West 
Meriden.  Conn.,  Mr.  Kben  Lee,  94— At  New  York,  Rev.  Jacob  Brodhead.  I).  IV, 
74— At  Holland  Patent,  Oneida  Co..  N.Y.,  Mr.  Samuel  Rockwell,  104.— At 
New  Orleans,  Rev.  Alexander  Campliell.  D  !>..  R3. 
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EDITORIW,  HELANGE. 

There  are  196  churches  in  New  York  city,  of  the  Baptist,  Con- 
gregational, Dutch  Reformed,  Lutheran,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal  denominations.  The  number  of  com- 
municants belonging  to  these  is  47.'.ii)(i.  The  Baptists  have  l 
communicant  to  e^ery  77  of  the  population  of  the  city;  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  1  to  619;  the  Dutch  Reformed,  1  to  133;  the  Lu- 
therans, 1  to  213;  the  Methodists,  1  to  7t"> ;  the  Presbyterians,  1  to 
46;  the  Episcopalians,  1  to  79. The  Philadelphia  Times  re- 
marks that  the  anagram  of  the  word  editors  is,  so  tired.  Very 
appropriate ;  for  editors  are   the  hardest  working  people  in   the 

community. Morganza  is  the  name  of  a  new  city  projected  by 

a  Mr.  Morgan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  in  Western 
Virginia.  Three  railroads,  it  is  said,  will  centre  nt  this  point. 
The  location  is  said  to  he  hasithy,  and  the  site  well  adapted  for 
building  purposes.     Morganza  is  150  miles  from  Cincinnati,  and 

220   from    Wheeling. Gravestones    are    now    prepared    with 

daguerreotypes  of  the  deceased,  set  in  the  marble.      The  idea  is  a 

pretty  one. Ten  tine  Durham  cattle,  belonging  to  Col.  Morris, 

of  Morrisania,  X.  Y.,  were  abstracted  from  his  premises  and  driven 
away.  Some  clue  wis  obtained,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
carcases  of  the  cattle,  dressed  and  exposed  for  sale  in  one  of  the 
New  York  markets.     The  hides    were   found  in  Newark,   X.  J., 

whither  the  rogues  had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  them. A 

new  hospital,  recently  erected  by  the  Jews  of  New  York,  to  he  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  reception  of  the  unfortunate  of  their  own 

people,  was  consecrated  a  few  weeks   since. Four   men   were 

poisoned  at  a  ball  in  Juneau,  Wisconsin,  by  drinking  Ud-hug 
*—  poison,  which  they  supposed  was  champagne.  They  had  taken  a 
basket  of  wine  with  them,  into  which  somebody  had  put  a  bottle 
of  bed-bug  poison,  for  safe  keeping,  while  house  cleaning.  Two 
of  them  were  getting  along  very  well,  but  the  other  two  are  in  a 

dangerous  condition. The   total   number  of  persons   received 

into  the  various  churches  of  the   Choctaw  mission,  last  year,  was 

1336. The  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  New  York  city  have 

•olved  that,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1855,  the  rate  of 
insurance  on  buildings  having  iron  shutters  in  front,  and  on  goods 
therein,  shall  be  increased  five  cents  per  $100,  unless  one  shutter 
on  each  story  above  the  first  shall  be  fastened  so  as  to  be  opened 
from  the  outside. The  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society  in- 
tend to  give  their  next  annual  exhibition  on  the  grounds  of  Towel- 
ton,  formerly  occupied  by  the  State  Fair. Col.  Jefferson  Davis, 

our  Secretary  of  War,  came  near  being  arrested  as  a  pickpocket, 
at  Atlanta,  (Ja.,  on  account  of  the  suspicions  of  a  man  who  came 
i  to  the  city  in  the  same  train  of  cars.  The  honorable  secretary  was 
saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  mayor,  who  made  known  his  identi- 
ty.  It  has   been  estimated    that    there   is,   at    this  time,  in  the 

United  States,  in  silver  and  gold  coin,  $240,000,000;  and  the 
amount  in  that  form,  and  in  a  manufactured  shape,  is  somewhere 

about  $400,000,000. Recently,  in   the  commune  of  Sain   Hi- 

laire  de  la  Xoalle,  In  France,  a  marriage  was  celebrated  between  a 

m  107  years  of  age,  named  Jean  Lapicrrc,  and  a  woman,  aged 

86  years,  named  l'etron  Xeuville,  the  contract  between  the  parties 

having  been  made  more  than  sixty  years  ago. There  is  an  oak 

tree  near  Raleigh,  X.  C,  which,  at  the  sun's  meridian,  covers  with 

shade  a  space  of  9000  square  feet. Miss  Mary  Marble,  eldest 

daughter  of  the  late  Dan  Marble,  the  eccentric  comedian,  was 
married  at  Chicago,  lately,  to  a  young  actor  named  Myers.  The 
marriage  was  a  runaway  affair,  Mrs.  Marble  having  declined  giv- 
ing her  assent  to  the  match  until  her  daughter  should  be  of  age, 

which  will  be  in  the  autumn. The   Hon.  Kufus  Choate  has 

given  an  opinion  that  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  establishing 

a  municipal  court  for  the  city  of  Lowell,  is  unconstitutional. A 

Frenchman,  at  Louisville,  being  attacked  by  one  McFarland, 
stabbed  him  ten  times,  and  then  discharged  forty  pistol  shots  into 
him.     Of  course,  this  ended   Mr.  McFarland,  and  has  established 

a  grand  reputation  for  the  Gaul. Mr.  Yountt,  of  England,  in 

cases  of  persons  bitten  by  dogs,  has  healed  more  than  four  hundred 
cases  with  muriate  of  silver,  and  not  one  had  any  symptoms  of  hy- 
drophobia.   The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York 

Express  states  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  decided  that  General 
Scott  is  not  entitled  to  any  additional  pay  as  lieutenant  general, 
either  for  arrears  or  for  the  future,  and  he  hits  not  received  a  single 
mill  in  consequence  of  his  additional  rank  ! 


Effects  of  Tobacco.— In  the  United  States,  physicans  have 
estimated  that  20,000  persons  die  every  year  from  the  use  of  tobac- 
co. In  Germany,  the  physicians  have  calculated  that,  of  all  the 
deaths  which  occur  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26,  one-half  origi- 
nate in  the  waste  of  constitution  by  smoking.  They  say  that  the 
article  exhausts  and  deranges  the  nervous  powers,  and  produces  a 
.-  train  of  nervous  diseases,  to  which  the  stomach  is  liable,  and 
especially  those  forms  that  go  under  the  name  of  dyspepsia.  It 
also  exerts  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  mind. 


Beards  versus  Razors.— The  pleasant  author  of  "  Habits 
and  Men,"  says  that  to  shave  a  Moslem's  bead  was  once  a  penalty 
as  terrible  as  to  a  Chinese  the  cutting  off  of  his  extended  tail ;  and 
Christian  princes  have  so  esteemed  the  appendage  that  they  have 
pawned  the  beard,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for  money  lent,  and  redeemed 
the  sacred  pledge  punctually  at  the  promised  hour. 


Xew  Theatre.— The  Xew  Bedfordites  are  building  a  hand- 
some theatre,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Liberty 
Hall,  lately  destroyed  by  fire.  It  will  prove  an  additional  attrac- 
tion to  that  thriving  and  wealthy  pis 

«  —»—  > 

Opium  Eating. — New  York  papers  state  that  the  use  of  opium 
is  increasing  rapidly  in  that  city,  and  suggest  that  as  its  effects  are 
not  less  deleterious  than  those  resulting  from  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits,  its  sale  ought  to  be  repressed  by  law. 


tllaiisitic  (^atljcrings. 


A  charter  has  been  obtained  for  a  new  military  company  in 
Hinghani  ;   steps  will  be  immediately  taken  for  its  organization. 

It  is  not  safe  to  keep  birds  in  painted  wire  cages,  especially  in 
warm  weather.  The  paint  softens  in  the  heat,  the  birds  are  apt  to 
nibble  it,  and  to  get  poisoned. 

A  system  of  phonetics  has  been  introduced  among  the  Mor- 
mons. It  is  called  the  Descret  alphabet,  and  each  character  has 
a  uniform  and  distinct  sound. 

Edmund  Freeman,  nephew  of  Marshal  Freeman,  has  been  ap- 
pointed 2d  lieutenant,  in  the  5th  infantry  of  the  United  States 
army,  with  orders  to  repair  to  Texas. 

Mr.  Hiram  Harmon  mounted  his  horse  to  hunt  up  his  cattle  nt 
Erie,  Iowa,  and  was  the  next  morning  found  wandering  about 
insane,  his  horse  having  been  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

The  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  says  there  are  seven  hundred  men 
constantly  employed  in  quarrying  marble  in  Rutland  county,  Vt., 
and  that  over  one  million  feet  of  marble  will  be  raised  this  year. 

Mons.  Jullien  will  return  to  this  country  about  the  first  of 
August,  bringing  with  him  an  unrivalled  band  of  solo  performers, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  another  series  of  his  splendid  concerts 
during  the  fall  season. 

The  new  homestead  law  of  this  State  exempts  a  man's  imple- 
ments or  tools  from  the  law's  clutch.  This  is  supposed  to  cover 
the  libraries  of  lawyers  and  scholars  as  well  as  the  adzes  and 
squares  and  planes  of  carpenters. 

Mr.  Eckstein,  in  Cincinnati,  pays  $20  fine  every  Monday  morn- 
ing for  selling  soda  water  on  Sunday.  His  receipts  on  that  day 
are  over  $80,  on  which  there  is  a  profit  of  S60,  which,  after  paying 
the  fine,  leaves  a  clear  gain  of  $40. 

The  Home  Journal  says  that  the  mistletoe  is  Incoming  the  rage 
as  a  fashionable  bonnet  ornament.  The  ill-natured  father  of  a 
family  of  six  grown  up  daughters,  says  that  he  wishes  that  bon- 
nets, milliners  and  all  would  mizzle  too. 

Forty  million  feet  of  lumber  have  been  surveyed  nt  Bangor  the 
present  season,  against  ten  million  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
year.  Orders  for  it  realize  the  anticipations  of  dealers,  but  the 
ruling  prices  arc'  sonic  what  lower  than  last  year. 

The  Xew  Orleans  Delta  states  that  an  extended  system  of  fraud 
and  forgery  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  Texas  and  Louis- 
iana, in  the  fabrication  of  fictitious  Texan  land-warrants,  and  that 
a  large  number  of  these  warrants  are  in  circulation. 

The  last  Xew  York  duel  was  merely  a  sham  affair,  in  which  a 
southerner  and  northerner  figured.  The  parties  went  to  Bloom- 
ingdale  in  four  carriages,  their  pistols  were  fired  off,  and  they  all 
returned  safely  to  the  Astor  House.     Expense  about  $100. 

There  was  a  prize  fight  in  the  11th  ward,  Xew  York,  on  a  Sun- 
day. A  crowd  of  three  hundred  men  and  boys  surrounded  the 
ring.  A  solitary  policeman  arrested  one  of  the  fighters,  but  he  was 
rescued  ;  the  officer  was  driven  off,  and  the  fight  was  concluded  at 
leisure. 

A  letter  writer  says  that  the  treasury  is  now  burthened  with  the 
custody  of  over  five  millions  of  dollars  in  small  silver  change, 
from  half  dollars  to  three  cent  pieces.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
then  was  a  universal  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  small  coins, 
cither  American  or  foreign. 

In  Levant,  Me.,  recently,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twombly  went  out  into 
a  field  and  took  with  them  their  child,  in  a  willow  cradle.  They 
built  a  fire  near  the  cradle  to  drive  away  the  insects,  and  during 
their  temporary  absence,  the  tire  spread  to  the  cradle,  ignited  it, 
and  the  child  was  burned  to  death. 

The  school  fund  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  first  day 
of  April  last,  amounted  to  $2,049,953  ;  and  the  income  therefrom 
during  the  past  year  was  $156,248.  This  sum  was  divided  among 
100,000  children.  Independent  of  this  school  fund,  the  State 
owns  $400,000  of  bank  stock,  and  is  free  from  debt. 

A. letter  writer  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City  gives  an  account  of  a 
wanton  assault  by  a  Mormon  mob  upon  a  party  of  army  officers 
and  some  ladies.  If  the  story  is  true,  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  either  the  Mormons  or  the  outside  barbarians  must  evac- 
uate Utah,  or  decide  their  supremacy  by  a  resort  to  battle. 

A  new  BUibnstering  party  has  been  secretly  organizeel  at  the 
South,  destineel  for  Matamoras,  to  aid  the  band  of  1500  men  who 
recently  inv.ded  Northern  Mexico,  under  Caravajal.  Three  hun- 
dred men  have  been  enlisted  at  Louisville,  of  whom  sixty  have 
been  shipped  off,  and  the  rest  arc  to  go  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Finery,  printed  at  Stevens  Point,  on  the  Wisconsin  River, 
says :  "  The  best  part  of  Wisconsin  remains  unsettled.  The  tim- 
bered regions  contain  the  best  land,  are  best  weltered,  and  are  the 
most  healthy.  They  will  settle  now  very  soon,  and  in  ten  years 
will  outstrip  the  prairies  ami  openings  in  wealth  and  population." 

Two  gentlemen,  residing  in  Cork,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy, 
were  recently  set  at  loggerheads  by  a  mischievous  acquaintance, 
and  a  duel  was  decided  upon.  The  parties  met,  both  fired  their 
pistols  in  the  air,  and  had  an  amicable  conversation,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  they  both  set  to  and  drubbed  the  man  who  had 
meddled. 

Some  villains,  recently,  being  unsuccessful  in  discovering  mon- 
ey in  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Philip  Knaip,  near  Xew  Philadelphia,  in 
Ohio,  placed  his  son,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  over  a  large  log 
fire,  and  threw  a  pound  flask  of  gunpowder  into  the-  Haines.  The 
poor  boy  was  very  badly,  but  not  fatally,  burned,  and  the  ruffians 
escaped. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says  that  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of 
May,  there  was  quite  a  heavy  shower  near  the  Middlotown  station, 

at  which  place  the  cars  stopped  for  several  minutes.  The  ground 
was  completely  covered  with  little  frogs  or  toads  about  one  inch 
long,  which  had  evidently  been  rained  upon  the  earth,  and  strange 
to  say,  they  appeared  to  be  all  alive  and  kicking. 

The  stone  cotton  factory  in  Webster,  belonging  to  Coner- 
lius  G.  Fcnner,  with  two  dwelling  bouses,  was  burnt  lately. 
The  factory  run  about  one  hundred  looms.  The  heat  was  so  in- 
tense that  it  warped  the  rails  of  the  railroad  track,  which  passed 
within  about  two  rods  of  the  building,  so  that  they  had  to  be 
taken  up  and  straightened. 

The  celestials  have  a  epiecr  way  of  disposing  of  the  perso 
their  prisoners  taken  in  battle.  At  the  recent  recapture  of  Shang- 
hai, by  the  imperialists,  several  of  the  rebels  wen-  caught,  taken 
into  the  camp,  decapitated,  disemboweled,  their  livers  sold  for  a 
dollar  a  piece,  and  the  heads  sent  down  to  the  city,  where  they 
were  suspended  by  the  hair  from  a  bamboo  stick,  "and  served  to 
decorate  the  walls. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  this  country,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  IS.',:.,  is  stated  to  embrace  7' archbishops,  33 
bishops,  1704  priests,  18:24  churches,  21  incorporated  and  5  unin- 
corporated colleges,  having  -2GC-2  students  ;  .'il  theological  semina- 
ries, with  500  students;  and  117  female  academies.  The  entire 
nominal  Papal  population  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  three  millions. 


-foreign  Jtcms. 


A  Carlist  conspiracy  on  a  small  scale  has  been  discovered  at 
Saragossa,  Spain  ;  an  officer  and  sixty  men  had  deseited. 

The  sudden  death  of  M.  Pleyel,  the  celebrated  manufacturer  of 
pianos,  and  himself  a  distinguished  musician,  has  excited  sini 
I  in  the  musical  world  of  Paris. 

Out  of  thirty-two  foreign  nations,  there  are  only  two — Sweeleii 
ami  Ecuador — in  which  no  material  internal  postal  improvement 
has  been  made  since  the  introduction  into  Great  Britain  of  the 
penny  post 

Abd-i  1-Kaclcr,  shaken  out  of  house  and  home  by  the  destructive 
earthquakes  at  Broussa,  has  askeel  for  permission  from  the  em- 
peror to  visit  the  World's  Fair.  Rossini  is  also  positively  on  his 
way  to  visit  Paris. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  has  just  sent  to  Baron  de  Jomini,  the 
well  known  writer  on  militay  tactics,  a  very  flattering  letter,  and 
a  valuable  gold  snuff  box,  having  his  majesty's  portrait  on  the 
lid,  and  enriched  with  diamonds. 

Lord  Lvndhurst,  ex-chancellor  of  England,  said,  in  a  recent 
speech,  that  when  he  entered  public  life,  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  had  received  a  university  educa- 
tion.    Xow,  not  more  than  one-fifth  have  been  so  educated. 

At  a  very  crowded  theatrical  exhibition  in  Paris,  lately,  a  velvet 
curtain  of  the  dress  circle  took  fire,  when  a  lady  occupying  that 
box,  instantly  tore  down  the  curtain,  and  rolling' it  up  tightly,  ex- 
tinguished the  fire,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  lately  terrified 
audience. 

A  scheme  is  now  in  progress  for  the  formation  of  a  road  through 
London,  eight  miles  long,  roofed  in  with  glass,  with  houses  and 
shops  on  each  side,  and  beyond  these,  also  on  each  side,  two  lines 
one  above  the  other,  the  lower  for  trains  stopping  at  every  mile, 
the  upper  for  expresses. 


Semite  of  (&olb. 


....   Best  men  oft  are  moulded  out  e>f  faults. — Shaksjteare. 

....  Actions,  looks,  words,  steps,  form  the  alphabet  by  which 
you  may  spell  character. — Laoater. 

....  There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this 
man  is  his  clothes. — Shakspeare. 

....  It  is  seldom  that  God  sends  such  calamities  upon  man  as 
men  bring  upon  themselves  anil  suffer  willingly. — Bishop  Taylor. 

....  There  arc  peculiar  ways  in  men,  which  discover  what 
they  are  through  the  most  subtle  feints  and  closest  disguises. — 
Bruyere. 

....  As  what  we  call  genius  arises  out  of  the  disproportionate 
power  and  size  of  .i  certain  faculty,  so  the  great  difficulty  lies  in 
harmonizing  with  it  the  rest  of  the  character. — Mrs.  Jameson. 

....  Characters  formed  in  the  routine  of  a  court,  like  pebbles 
in  a  brook,  are  rounded  into  a  smooth  uniformity,  in  which  the 
points  and  angles  of  virtuous  singularity  are  lost. — Foster. 

....  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  principle  is  not  a  finer  thing  than 
passion  ;  but  passions  existed  Define  principles  ;  they  came  into 
the  world  with  us  ;   principles  are  superinduced. — Mis.  Jameson. 

....  The  best  rules  to  form  a  young  man  are,  to  talk  little,  to 
hear  much,  to  reflect  alone  upon  what  has  passed  in  company,  to 
distrust  one's  own  opinions,  and  value  others  that  deserve  it. — 
Sir  William  Temple. 

....  Allow  no  man  to  be  so  free  with  you  as  to  praise  you  to 
your  face.  Your  vanity  by  this  means  will  want  its  food.  At  the 
same  time  yonr  passion  for  esteem  will  be  more  fully  gratified  ; 
men  will  praise  you  in  their  actions  ;  where  you  now  receive  one 
compliment,  you  will  then  receive  twenty  civilities. — Steele. 
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Joker's  Bubgtt. 

Every  woman  is  in  the  wrong  until  she  cries — and  then  she  is 
in  the  right  instantly. 

The  man  who  lends  an  umbrella  is  a  real  philanthropist — sacri- 
ficing himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  species. 

Love,  the-  toothache,  smoke,  a  cough,  and  a  tight  boot,  are 
things  which  cannot  possibly  be  kepi  secret  very  long. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  says  that  there  is  a  man  in  Green- 
bush  who  believes  in  rotation  of  crops.  One  year  he  raises  noth- 
ing, the  next  year  weeds. 

One  day,  at  a  farmhouse,  a  wag  saw  an  old  gobbler  trying  to 
eat  the  strings  of  some  night-caps  that  lay  on  the  grass  to  bleach. 
"  That,"  said  he,  "  is  what  I  call  introducing  cotton  into  Turkey." 

Meeting  a  friend  in  the  street  the  other  day  with  a  broad  grin 
on  his  phiz,  we  asked  him  the  cause.  He  pointed  to  a  sirloin 
steak  be  was  carrying,  and  said,  that  as  he  was  hurrying  home,  a 
gentleman  offered  him  twenty-five  cents^or  the  privilege  of  uxilkimj 
a  short  distance  beside  that  steak! 

A  shad  fisherman  sends  a  line  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  com- 
plaining that  "the  steinbotes  that  traflick  in  the  delawur  spile  the. 
sheiddin  bisnes,  with  there  splashin  and  runin  in  shoar."  Our 
piscatory  friend  remonstrates  against  this  and  takes  the  indisputa- 
ble position  that  "sliaddin  were  invented  afore  stemebotes." 

A  friend  of  ours  was  taken  ill  with  some  cutaneous  eruption, 
which  was  at  first  thought  to  be  small  pox,  but  afterward  decided 
to  be  varioloid.  Whereupon  he  remarked  :  "  If  that  was  the  very- 
alloyed,  he  should  prefer  the  H!/-al!oved."  He  recovered  from  his 
sickness  in  three  days,  anil  from  the  joke  in  six  months — a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  tenacity  of  life. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal ',  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prow  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tale*, 
written  expre suly  fur  the  paper  In  politic*,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  Paper  for  the  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  eon  tains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  go  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mammoth 
size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
th.-*  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  pa^er.  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of"  Baixou's  Pictorial.  ■' 

TERMS:- INVARIABLY  IX  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,   one  year $2  00 

4  subscribers,    "        u     7  00 

10  "  "    1500 

Any  person  Fending  us  sixteen  subscribersvat  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
sevf-n'tttnth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Thk  Klag  op  orit  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
$4  per  annum.     Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOT. 

Corner  of  Trcmontand  Bromfield  Sta.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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■VrOTK'K  TO  ADVERTISERS.— On*  page  only  of 
±\  tins  pip  i  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulati I  the  Pictorial  (tx  n<  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forma  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  i'iii.li<-.  Another  (act 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  or  the  Pictoriai 
advertising  medium  is.  that  ii  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months.  io  thai  oach  advertisemen  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
tli'  a  lyertiser's  bus                                 me. 

-  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 
U.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  arid  Prop: 
Corner  of  Tranonl  and  Bromfield  8ts.,  Boston,  Haas. 

RURAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  attention  of  all  persons  Interested  in  rural  pur- 
suits, is  Inrited  to  the  following  publications: 

TIIK  C011NTKV  IIKNTLKMAN— a  Weekly  Journal  for  the 
Form,  tlie  Garden,  the  Fireside — forming  yearly  two 
large  and  beautiful  quarto  Yolumes  of  418  pages  each. 
Price.  92  a  year.  This  is.  bei  ond  question,  the  best  ag- 
ricultural Journal  published  In  this  country.  Specimens 
wot  to  nil  applicants.  A  new  volume  commences  the 
1st  of  .Inly. 

TIIK  CULTIVATOR— a  Monthly  Journal  for  the  Farmer 
anil  the  Horticulturist,  beautifully  Illustrated,  and  form- 
ing an  annual  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  at  GO  ceuts  a 
year. 

TIIK  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  REGISTER  OF  RURAL 

AFFAIRS  for  ls.V>.  embellished  with  more  than  <);i; 
tred  Engravings.     1  vol.     12ino.    pp.  144.     Price, 
86 cents  in   piper  covers;   bound, 50 cents.     Sent  pre- 
paid by  mail. 

RELATIONS  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO  AGRICULTURE,  and 

the  Agricultural  Experiments  of  Mr.  J.  11.  Lawes,  a  new 
wnrk.by  Prof.  I.iebig.  just  published  Price,  26  cents — 
sent  prepaid  by  mail. 

|L>~ Specimens  and  Prospectuses  sent  to  those  disposed 
to  act  as  Agents.    Address  the  publisher, 
July  7  LUTHER  TUCKER,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

TIIK  NEW  AMERICAN  NOVEL. 

BLANCHE     BEARWOOD. 

■TcaiwBaaa  BnooxaflrvL. 
The  best  new  Novel  before  the  public. — -V.  V.  Rrpress. 
The   best    American   Novel  of  the  season. — Afew    YurL- 
Daily  Tunis 

Cloth.  SI;  paper.  76oante. 

ill  Nt'K  (k  BROTHER, 
July  7  It  128  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

AGENTS  V  WTED— to  sell  throughout  the  Union 
ami  Canadas  THE  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
Maine  law.  ItseUsquJck  to  all  parties.  Inducements 
great.     Addrejs         HALL  &  BROTHER,  Publishers, 

July  7  2t         115  anil  117  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

1)  J.  COZANS,  Publisher.  Bookseller  and  Stationer, 
.  has  removed  from  No.  11»;  to  No.  107  Nassau  street. 
corner  of  Ann.  New  York,  ilia  stock  comprises  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  I1I..VNK  HOOK?. 
Writing  ami  Wrapping    Paper.  Twine.  Porte  Uonnaies, 
Pocket  Books,   Fancy  tiooiis.  Playing  Cards,  etc..  which 
are  offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  at  wholesale  and 
retail.  It  July  7 

ELECTROTYPES. 

THE  ORIGINAL    EST  A  U  LI  SII  VI  ENT. 

J .    W.    WILCOX, 

152  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TIIK  undersigned  betnc  the  originator  of  the  art  of 
Baetrotypliig,  .-is  applied  to  the  production  of  print- 
ing iiiHterinl.  feela  great  confidence  in  presenting  hi.* 
clsuma  to  the  public  patronage,  realizing  that  with  long 
experience  as  a  practical  workman,  he  if  abundantly 
qualified  to  produce  the  Dearest  approach  to  perfection  In 
his  peeulwr  business.  He  would  also  embrace  the  present 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  liberal  and  Increasing 
patronage  extended  to  him,  and  he  expresses  his  thanks 
for  the  same. 

Printers  and  publishers  art*  respectfully  requested 
to  nil  1  ami  examine  specimens  of  work,  of  every  variety 
adapted  to  their  wants  in  business. 

.T.  \V.  WILOOX, 
July  7  No.  152  Washington  Street. 


A' 


DO  YOU  WANT  EMPLOYMENT.' 
GENTS  can  make  from  HVg,  to  teh  dollars  per  day. 
by  selling  -TIIK  MODERN  ARCHITECT:  or,  Brery 
nttr  his  own  Master."  By  Edward  Shaw.  A  pure 
architectural  taste  is  a  great  gift.  The  author  has  spent 
an  as  a  practical  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  15  years 
in  the  theoretical  parts  of  drawing  designs,  etc.  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  ex- 
tant, showing  the  ancient  and  modern  foundation  princi- 
ples of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Corinthian.  Doric,  ionic 
and  Gothic  modes  of  building,  with  the  different  plans, 
aleraUons,  decorations,  specifications,  estimates,  framing, 
stair  building,  etc.,  brought  down  tu  meet  the  common 
wants  of  the  people  at  the  present  time.  For  further 
particulars,  please  address  the  publishers, 

DAYTON  &  WMNTWORTH, 
June  23  5t  27  Beekman  St..  New  York. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  lUCUAROSOVS 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  PIANO-FOBTE, 
which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 

Europe  and  America   to  be   the   BEST  Instruction    Book 
■hat  has  ever  been  published      Price.  98.     Published  at 
Music*]  Exchange.  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores. 
may  5  eopflm 

LADIES 


AKE   RESPECTFULLY 
TO  GIVE 


SOLICITED 


DICKS     SPOOL    COTTON 

A  TRIAL. 
ASK  FOS  IT  WHEN  SHOPPING. 

BOBT.    I.O(iA\   &   Co., 
June  30  3mo  51  D«T  .^t..  New  York  Cut. 

SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  and  COMMIT- 
TJSJSS,  have  you  examined 
TOWEK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR! 

If  not,  don't  delay  it  any  longer.  Should  not  the  interests 
of  those  intrusted  to  jour  charge  claim  a  few  hour*'  at- 
tention to  a  book  no  enthusiastically  prained  by  all  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  educators  in  all  parts  of 
our  country  ! 

Published  by  DANIEL  BURGB88  &  Co  , 

60  John  Street,  New  York, 
and  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Price.  25  cents.  Copies 
(•cut  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.         3t        June  23 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
\V<-  sell  the  bound  volumes  nf  our  illustrated  journal 
■  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  proht  is  realised  by  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
iii  ttiou  given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan  t;  tf 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
XT     B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Washington  Street. 
1>  .  BOSTON  tf  June  10 


TRVINO'S  LIKE  OF  V  ISHINGTON.— The  First 
Edition  <.f  i lii-  Important  \v..rk  frill  bs  In  three  hand- 
some volumes  i  type,  irlth  portraits  and  plans. 
This  edition  is 

I'l  I1I.1SIIEI1  TIY   SI  BSCRIPTION  ONLY. 
Price,  .*2  per  volume,  in  cloth.     The  whole  will  be  com- 
pleted during  this  . 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  18  READY, 

an. I    will    ho  kid,    to  any    part   of   the   United 

within  8000  mile.,  on  receipt  of  f2. 

0    P.  PUTNAM  ft  Co.,  Publishers, 

July  7 3t 10  Park  Place,  New  York. 

USB    Till: 
MAGIC  IMPRESSION    PAPER, 

FOR  WUITIM.  WITHOUT  FIB  Olt  INK. 

Copying  Leaves,  Plants,  Flowers,  Pictures,  Pat- 
terns for  Embroidery,  Harking  Linen  Indelibly, 
AM)  MANIFOLD  WRtTIM.. 

This  article  Is  absolutely  the  best  portable  Inkstand  in 
the  known  world — for  a  small  quantity  folded  and  placed 
in  the  pocket  constitutes  n  trarelling  inkstand,  which 
ran  not  be  broken.  Wo  pen  it  Deeded,  for  anj  stick,  sharp- 
ened   to  a    point,  writes  equally   ;i<   well  as   the    l»cst    gold 

pen  in  the  universe.     For  drawing,  it  la  indiipensable. 

It  in.  Indeed,  the  whole  nrt  of  Drawing  and  Painting — 

\nv  leaf,  plant  or  flower  can  be 

transferred  to  the  pages  of  an  album,  with  a  minute  and 
distinct  resemblance  of  nature.  \\  ith  equal  facility,  pic- 
tures and  embroidery  patterns  are  taken,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  enlogtums  from  the  fair  sex— ami.  in- 
deed, a  more  tasteful  present  for  a  lady  could  not  be  pro- 
duced. 

This  Mutrie  Paper  will  also  mark  linen,  or  other  articles. 
as  as  to  remain  perfectly  indelible.  All  the  washing  in 
the  world  fails  to  bring  it  out.  Any  child  can  use  it  with 
perfect  ease.  With  this  Bfagic  Paper,  likewise,  niie  or  four 
copies  of  every  letter  written  can  be  secured  without  any 
additional  labor  whatever,  making  it  the  cheapest  and 
most  convenient  article  extant.  It  i.«  used  to  Deal  ad- 
vantage hv  reporters  of  the  public  press,  telegraphic 
operators,  and  hosts  of  others. 

Ruh  package  contains  four  different  colors — IHack, 
Blue,  Green  and  Red,  with  full  and  printed  instructions, 
for  all  to  use.  and  will  last  tufflctentLv  long  to  obtain  Five 
Hundred  distinct  impressions. 

It  is  put  up  in  beautifully  enamelled  colored  envelopes, 
with  a  truthful  Likeness  of  the  proprietor  attached.    Each 


and  every  package  warranted. 

Price,  S'-i  a  dozen  ; 


or  five  for  one  dollar.     Bingle  Pack- 
S6  cents.     Mailed  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  the 
reception  of  the  above  prices. 
Address,  postpaid,  N.  HUBBELL. 

167  Broadway,  New  York. 
OPINIONS  OF  TIIK  PRESS. 
HoassXL's  Magic  bSPftisaiOM  Paper. — We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  advertisement  In  another  column.  Setting 
forth  the  merits  of  this  pleasing  and  ingenious  invention. 
The  cheapness  should  induce  nil  to  give  it  a  trial. — Phila- 
delphia Merchant. 

It  is  unsurpassed  for  neatness  and  utility,  and  should 
meet  with  the  sale  it  richly  deserves  — Tribune. 

Just  what  the  public  has  long  desired,  and  recommends 
itself  to  every  individual  of  taste  and  refinement. — Jour- 
nal and  Courier.  2t  June  30 

WATERMAN'S  PATENT 
VENTILATED  REFRIGERATOR. 

In  thbt  article  all  real  objections 
to  the  old  ones    have  been    over- 
come, so  far  a.s  they  can  la- without 
violating  the  laws  of  nature,  apper- 
taining to  the  refrigerator  and  the 
generated  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
.  the  only  laws  concerning 
the  refrigerator,  except   the  law  of 
anliness.      For    sale   (at   retail 
only)  by  the  inventor,  at  his  Kitchen  Furnishing  Rooms, 
88  and  Kf,  CornMU 
July  7  NATII.  WATERMAN. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores' or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  Of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  ami  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility,  enn  be  seen  at  tho  depot,  where  the  preparations 
arc  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
Upon  the  receipt  of  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York.'' 
July  7  tf 

THE  BOSTON  ATIIEN.tfUM  EXHIBITION 

IN  11KA0ON  STREET,  now  contains,  besides  the  beau- 
tiful Paintings  and  Statuary  with  which  it  opened, 
a  special  collection  of  PICTl'UKS  bv  American  artists, 
with  Crawford's  classical  group  of  "  HEBE  AND  GANY- 
MEDE," snd  Story's  "STATUE  OF  JUDGE  STORY," 
both  just  arrived  from  Rome. 

For  the  Fine  Arts  Committee, 
June  23        eop2        CHARLES  FOLSOM,  Librarian. 

JOHN  DICK  &  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buyers,  please  note  it  can  be  had  in 

New  York,  of ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co..  51  Dev  St. 

Boston,  of. BUKN1IAM  \\  ELTON  k  Co., 96  Milk  St. 

pHOsADELPHU, Of. J.  W .  FARRELL.  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore,  of I>.  M.ILVAIN. 

Baltimore,  of STBLLMAN,  HINRICIIS  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Va., D.  II.  LONDON. 

June  9  3m 

L0CKW00D  &  LMIIJ. 

PLUMBERS, 
NO.  48  SCHOOL  ST., 

Directly  oppr »site  City  Hall, 
BOSTON. 

Water-Closets.  B  a  thing 
Tubs.  Marble  Slabs,  silver 
Plated  Work,  Hydrants.  In- 
dia Rubber  and  Leather  Hose. 

N.  B.    Orders  from  any  part 

of  the  Doited  States  promptly 
attended  to.  July  7 

4fe  1  "iA  I>KR  MONTH— A  small  fortune  for  SI.  A 
*!p  1  •  )  \f  chance  to  make  money  by  all  persons  in  or  out 
of  business;  uo  capital  needed,  and  but  little  expense  iu- 
enrred.  it  requires  no  travelling,  ho  peddling,  but  gives 
you  the  comforts  of  a  home,  tfith  a  chance  to  make  from 
#15"  to  $200  per  month.  This  is  no  recipe  of  any  kind  or 
book  agency:  it  is  something  entirely  new.  and  worthy  of 
all  persons  desiring  a  permanent  and  genteel  employment. 
The  whole  right  and  knowledge  will  be  sent  to  any  person 

Upon  the  receipt  Of  91,  postpaid,  addressed  to 

July  7  It  B.  S.  SHIPLEY.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

rplli;  MORE  TEACHERS  USE  IT  THE  BET- 

_L    TKRTHKV  LIKE  IT. 

To  every  Teacher,  and  every  School  Committee  we  would 
say.  examine  TOWEics  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR, and 
If  you  have  a  child  or  a  class  commencing  the  study  of 
Grammar,  for  once  at  least  try  it. 

at  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co..  Publish. 
july  7  4t  Ifork. 

SBltPHO'S  ANGLESEY  LEG  and  ARTIFIC1  VI- 
HAM),    made    and    sold    by    W.M.    SELPHO,    No.    24 
Spring  Street.  New  York.  2t  july  7 


LETTER  FROM  D.  FANSHAW,  ESQ. 
rT> HE  following  testimonial  in  relation   to   RUSHTON'8 
1     NKW  -REMEDY    FOR   PETER  AND  Mil 

many  voluntary  commendations  which  the  new  prepara- 
tion has  received]  an  -plain  Its  qus 
tions. 

York.  Monday,  June  4.  1 

To   Mr.  P.  V.  RrsuroN      Dear   Sir:    I  .bout  a 

dozen    years    past    resided    in  a  rural    district.      Pivi 
ago  I  had  a  !  ev.-r.  and  WBS  cured  by  au  emetic  and  several 
da]  s  dosing  with  quinine. 

bast  year  1  had  the  Fever  and  Ague,  and  an  emetic  and 

Ave  days  dosing  with   prepared  arsenic  restored  me  to 

but    in    neither   i  "intbrtable  as 

when    disease  found   mo.     During  the   process  of  curing, 

my  head  seemed  to  have  some  sort  of  delicate  machinery 

UQ    it.  something    of  the    spinning-wheel    cast.  Which    was 

accompanied  with  dull,  heavy,  and  ocoastqnal  shooting 
pains;  and  i  imd  only  to  close  my  eyes  bo  seem  I 

variety  of  nondescript  beings.  For  weeks  after  each  euro 
1  was  troubled  with  slow  moving  and  shooting  pains  in 
different  parts  of  the  body;  whether  from  the  medicine, 
or  the  partially  annihilated  disease,  I  know  not. 

Some  weeks  atnce  I  was  again  visited  with  the  Fever  and 

Ague,  bnt  had  heard  ot  Ki  siuon's  Nkw  KkmeiiY  for  Fkvkb 
ami  A.OOB,  and  RiLiot  s  PsTCB,  prepared  from  the  prescrip- 
tion of  Dr.  Q  lis  wold,  and  that  you  had  it  for  sale;  but  re- 
membering my  former  iuiferings  In  the  process  of  curing, 

and  mv  pains  afterwards.  1  concluded  to  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  doctor  concerning  this  specific,  before  I  ven- 
tured to  USB  it  :  and  as  he  had  for  years  resided  in  fever 
districts.  i  believed  I  might  depend  apon  what  he  said. 

From  him  1  bad  positive  assurance  that  the  medicine 
COUld  not  in  any  way  injure  the  patient  s  future  health, 
and  that  Its  operation  in  eradicating  the  disorder  could 
not  be  felt,  and  that  in  twelve  hours  the  disease  would  be 
completely  eoni|uorcd;  but  that  in  some  Instances,  where 
it  had  taken  firm  hold  of  the  system,  it  might  return  on 
the  fourteenth  or  twenty-first  day  after  the  last  shaking. 

It  turned  out  exactly  as  the  doctor  mid  it  would.  I 
took   the 'ten    pills,  the  Fever  and  Ague  was  gone,  but   by 

what  process  I  was  not  aide  to  define,  for  the  pills  had  no 
perceptible  effect  in  any  way  or  manner.  The  drops 
speedily  restored  the  appetite.  It  is  now  28  days  since 
my  last  shake,  and  I  am  in  excellent  health. 

As  I  have  frequently  witnessed  the  distressing  effects  of 
this  disorders  on  others,  as  well  as  having  a  little  experi- 
ence in  it  myself.  1  am  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
proclaiming  what  l  know  concerning  the  cure  of  it  in  iny 
case,  and  hope  that  very  many  other  sufferers  may  be  in- 
duced to  try  this  Anuibilator  of  Fever  and  Ague. 

■Your  obedient  servant.         D.  FANSHAW,  Printer. 
No   &">  Ann,  corner  of  Nassau  St. 

This  Remedy  embraces  two  prescriptions — a  Box  of  Pills 
to  breakup  the  disease,  and  a  Bottle  of  Mixture  for  its 
radical  cure.  It  is  the  safest  and  most  effectual  remedy 
ever  offered  to  the  public. 

RUSHTON'S,  at  the  old  establishment,  Xo.  10  Astor 
House,  corner  of  Barclay  St.,  and  417  Broadway,  corner 
of  Canal  St.,  New  York.  It  july  7 

uThe  immense  demand  for  it  is  almost  fabulous. " 


SOLD  bv  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers,  for 
only  25  cents.      HEATH.  P7IFULCOOP  &  Co.,   Pro- 
prietors. I»;i  Liberty  St..  New  York.         eop4t  july  7 

HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

THE   ONLY  ajllSJUl  AM)  RELIABLE   EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOR 

TYYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
J  /  Bvil,  affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complaint.  Piles.  Female  Irregularities.  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich. 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Aenrr  m  New  York — Messrs.  Sotueffelin,  Brothers"  & 
Co., and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     Price.  SI  per  bottle;  six  bottles  for  $5. 

may  12  eoply 

A.  W.  LADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED     GRAND    ACTION 

PIANO    FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  DNBJVALLBn.  Among  tin-  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning uiiagonaUff,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  With  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MKDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW   YORK   CRYSTAL   PALACE, 

WASER00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

AND  619   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGIES  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc       BOOLE'S   AMERICAN    RLbCTRIC    Hur 
the  BTOateSt  wonder  Of  the  age.  and  BoGU's  Hsss> 

&IONA,  or  Balm  of  Oytkerea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprietor, 
Wlft  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  It.  &  I).  Bands,  New  York;  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  Nev.  Orleans,;  U'.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Montreal, 

Canada;  II.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St..  Lon- 
don :  J.  Woojley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.         eoptf         jan  13 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

JOHN     INDREWf    Draughtsman    and    Engraver 
•.  Wood,  continue?  to  execute  all  commissions  In 

le,   promptly  and   at    moderate 
128  Washington  Street.  Boston.     Reference — Ballou's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  6 

M.SSASOIT    SALVE   cures    Piles.    Bui 
inflammations,  etc.    SULLIVAN  BLACKING  COM- 
PANY, Proprietor  .  127  Congress  St  tf  June  16 


FURNITURE 

am 

CARPET]  X<: 

Nos.  1  and  2  Dock  Square,  3  and  5  Union  Street, 

corner  of  North,  and  124  &  126  Hanover  Street. 

A  .    II .    A  L  L  i;  N  , 

WHOLESALE  ASD   RETAIL   DEALKK    I>  AND   MANUFACTURER   0» 

Rich  Parlor,  Dining-Boom  and  Chamber 
F  V  RN  ITU  ItE. 

A  large  assortment  of 
UPHOLSTERY    GOODS, 

Til.,  Brocatelle*,  Plunhei*.  Damask,  together  with 
CURTAIN    GOODS.   LACK,  Ml  SUN,  BANDS,  ETC. 

Looking-Glasses  and  Plates. 
BEST  SPANISH  rilRLED  HAIR  MATTERSSES. 

UVKOKKSE  KKATHKRS.  KILN  DRIKD. 

The  largest  assortment  in  New  England  of  Rich,  Medium 

and  Low  Priced 

FURNITURE  AM)  CARPETINGS, 

Of  every  style  and  variety,  which  will  lie  sold  at  tsj»  psa 
0SNT.  less  than  at  any  other  stores  in  the  city. 

(L^*  Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  furniture  for 
shipping.    Call  and  bee  ukfore  fl'sciiakino. 

NEW   ENGLAND   FURNITURE   AND 
CARPET    WAREHOUSE, 

Corner  Union  and  North  Sts.,  near  Faneu.il  Hall, 
and  I.  S.  Allen  60  Co.'s,  124  and  126  Hanover  St. 

Being  compelled,  on  account  of  increase  of  buninepfi,  to 
open  the  large  stores  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  North 
Streets,  and  124  and  126  Hanover  Street.  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  offer,  at  either  establishment,  the  largest  and 
most  select  assortment  of  English  and  American  Carpet- 
mg  and  Floor  Cloths  to  be  found  in  New  England,  at  RB- 
ducbd  prices,  which  cannot  fail  proving  entbely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchasers.  Abo.  connected  with  the  above 
can  be  found  the  largest  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE 
FURNITURE.  lm—  apr  7  A.  II.  ALII 


ARNOLD'S.  H4    STRAND. 
LONDON. 


I  hereby  conctitate  Mr.  Simon  Wn> 
lakp.  No.  'j  Congress  street.  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
ojgj^^  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FRODMIAM. 
April,  15,  1863. 


The  undersigned  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  In  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Kito, .sham's  Im- 
proved TwsjciiPiM,  would  respect- 
fully  call  public  attention  to  bis  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodshani,  and  styled  his  "New  Series."  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improve. 1  Watches  in  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  SS  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc..  produces  on  them  DO  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Frodanam'fl  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train,  Esq.,  Win.  Whiting,  Y- 

E.  C    Bates.  Esq.,  C.    M    Thacher.  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  VY1LLARD, 

mar  31  it  Congress  St ..  Boston. 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  Is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
ti  ntion  to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  bj  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  ovtrstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  he  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
June  16        3m         Atlanta.  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

FAMILIES  should  not  fail  to  secure  a  box  of  WIL- 
SOVS  DYSENTERY  POWDERS,  sold  bv  Dr. 
J.Y.WILSON,  Norwich,  Ct.,  WEEKS  A  POTTER,  154 
Washington  St.,  Boston.  july  7 

STAFFORD'S  HALF  HUNDRED  RECEIPTS. 

A  PAMPHLET  Or  F-lflllTL'SN  OCTAVO  PAGES. 

Thi*  Book  contains  between 

Sixty  and  Seventy  New  and  Valuable  Eeceipts, 

WHICH  SHOULD  DB  KNOBS  TO  SVERT 

MECHANIC,  FAIOIF.H  AM>  HOUSEKEEPER. 
Ky'nclosc  gut  Cents,  or  two  letter  stampx.  to  J.  R. 
STAFFORD,  Practical  Chemist.   No.  4   New  street.  New 
York,  :md  the  return  mail  will  bring  you  the  book,  with 
the  postage  paid  thereon.  2t  June  30 

Your  Own  Fault — If  you  will  suffer  from  a  protracted 
cough  when  relief  may  Ik-  easily  obtained.  WJstar'i  Bal- 
sam of  Wild  f 'berry  is  the  most  reliable  of  all  preparations 
for  the  cure  of  throat  and  lung  complaints,  asthma,  etc. 

CALL  at  the  Druggists,  and  get  a  pamphlet  containing 
an  account  of  the  cure*  effected  by  the  use  of  DYER'S 
HEALING  EMBROCATION.  july  7 

IT  is  our  good  fortune  to  know  Dr.  Wilson  very  well ; 
we  have  ever  found  him  an  honest,  reliable  man,  and 
never  grren  to  humbug.  Lei  all  who  may  be  afflicted  with 
this  terrible  disorder  (Dysentery),  secure  his  preventive. 
—  Trumpet.  july  7 

THE 

8P0STKIHAVS     PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We    have   just    published   B   valuable   book,   containing 

TWENTY  ILLTJSTBATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  ;he.  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,    FISHING,     AND     HUNTING, 
in  this  country,  and  forming  an  eleganl  and  Interesting 

Collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  aniplu 
letter-press  description,  making  It  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  whe  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  maybe  able  to 
this  pictorial  oem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

T\V  KNTY-KI  YE     CENTS! 

It  can  Is?  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-Are  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
gball  rei  it  once.     It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 

of  the  periodical  depots  throe  hont  the  Dnlon. 

TEACHERS  dcsirii  ><   their   pupils  with  this 

l!...k.  will    be  supplied   at 
Whole-  '  .       . 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  l  'ins  is 

a  ™<>rk  whii  h  "ill  sell  rapid h  on  '-  attractive 

pictorial   character  and   cheapness,  and  wc  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M   M.  BALLOD,  Publit 

Corner  of  Tremont  und  Bromfield  SSs.,  Boston. 
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M.  M.  BALLOU, 


i  CORNER  OF  TRF.MONT 
AND  BKOMFIELD  STS. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JULY  14,  1855. 


6  cENT^'sfsifLE.1  }  Vol.  IX.,  No.  2. — Whole  No.  210. 


LAUNCH  OF  THE  STEAM  FRIGATE  MERRIMAC. 

We  present  our  readers  with  a  spirited  and  accurate  view  of  the 
recent  launch  of  the  steam  frigate  Merrimac  from  the  first  ship- 
house  of  the  navy  yard  at  Charlestown,  drawn  expressly  for  this 
paper,-j-a  scene  witnessed  by  at  least  twenty  thousand  of  the 
inhabitant!  of  this  city  and  its  vicinity-  It  was  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  and  not  an  accident  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the 
multitude  who  gazed  upon  it.  All  the  bridges,  shores,  wharves, 
■hipping,  house-tops,  from  which  a  view  of  the  scene  could  be 
obtained,  were  thronged  with  people,  while  hundreds  of  sail  and 
row-boats,  crowded  to  the  utmost  capacity,  covered  the  water. 
Many  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  stationed  on  the 
line-of-battle  ships  Ohio  and  Vermont,  the  latter  of  which  we 
remember  seeing  launched  a  lb*  years  since.  As  the  time  ap- 
proached for  the  first  rush  of  the  leviathan  into  the  element  she  is 
destined  to  ride  for  many  years,  we   trust,   the  excitement  was 


breathless,  and  a  delay  of  some  minutes  seemed  an  age.  All  eyes 
were  rivetted  on  the  dim-discerned  hull.  At  last  a  universal  shout 
of  "  Here  she  comes !"  followed  instantly  by  the  crash  of  cannon, 
announced  that  she  had  left  her  cradle.  With  cheer  on  cheer, 
mingling  with  the  roar  of  the  guns,  she  glided  forward  to  the  wa- 
ter like  a  Naiad,  and  took  her  first  bath.  All  anxiety  as  to  her 
performance  was  immediately  dispelled  as  she  rode  onward,  light 
and  graceful  as  a  swan.  Her  exquisite  symmetry  and  beautiful 
proportion  rendered  it  too  difficult  to  realize  her  size  (4000  tons), 
till  the  eye  made  a  comparison  with  adjacent  craft.  The  Merri- 
mac is  the  first  of  a  fleet  of  six  steam  frigates  ordered  to  l>e  built, 
and  if  the  remainder  of  them  are  equal  to  her,  we  shall,  at  last, 
have  something  like  a  steam  navy.  The  utmost  alacrity  has  been 
displayed  in  building  her,  and  the  mechanics  employed  on  her  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  handiwork.  The  model  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Lenthall,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  construction,  and  she  has 


been  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Com.  Gregory,  and  by  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Delano,  naval  constructor  of  the  Charlestown 
navy  yard,  and  Mr.  Motrin  Simmons,  master  carpenter.  The 
keel  was  laid  one  year  since.  She  is  now  to  be  fitted  for  the  ser- 
vice with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  the  only  delay  likely  to  occur 
will  be  in  the  easting  of  the  guns,  at  Alger's  foundry, — a  very  nice 
as  well  as  tedious  progress.  When  the  Merrimac  and  her  sister 
steam  frigates  arc  once  equipped  and  fairly  afloat,  bearing  aloft 
the  stars  and  stripes,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our 
steam  navy.  This  squadron  will  form  a  nucleus,  at  least,  around 
which,  in  time  of  need,  may  be  gathered,  as  circumstances  warrant 
the  addition,  a  formidable  fleet  of  ships,  independent  of  wind  and 
tide.  The  time  had  really  arrived  for  government  to  take  hold  of 
this  matter,  and  redeem  our  credit.  The  English  and  French 
were,  as,  indeed,  they  still  arc,  far  ahead  of  us  in  their  steam  de- 
fences, but  we  can  now  overtake  them  when  necessary. 


LAUNCH     OF    THE    UNITED     STATES     STEAMER    MERRIMAC,    FROM    THE    NAVY    YARD,    CHARLESTOWN. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 


wm  iism 


THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  EOMANCE  OF  ITALY  IN  THE  16TH  CENTURY. 
bt  arthur  morton,  a.  m. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTEB  m.— [continued.] 

The  reply  was  ready.  The  animal  was  near  at  hand,  quietly 
cropping  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  path.  The  princess  held  out 
her  tiny  hand  and  called.  At  the  sound  of  her  familiar  voice  the 
beautiful  animal  raised  his  head,  and  after  gazing  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment with  his  bright  eyes,  trotted  up  to  her  Bide  and  put  down 
his  head  for  the  expected  caress. 

"  Ah,  Orlando!"  said  the  princess,  "you  are  a  good  and  faith- 
ful servant.  Bat  I  taxed  your  powers  too  severely,  or,  rather  yon 
missed  the  hand  that  should  have  sustained  you  when  you  fell." 

"  Let  me."  said  (iinlio,  who  gazed  upon  the  princess  with  in- 
creasing interest,  "  permit  me  to  repeat  my  oiler.  Let  me  urge 
you  to  accompany  me  to  my  villa.  You  shall  he  waited  on  by 
female  attendants,  and  a  blast  from  my  bugle  will  summon  my 
sistcr  to  minister  to  your  need-  ;   she  is  riding  in  the  forest." 

The  princess  appeared  to  hesitate,  as  she  glanced  from  the 
speaker  to  her  wet  garments. 

"  Is  it  far  hence  to  your  villa  }"  she  ashed. 

"  I!ut  a  short  distance,  signora.  Nay,  you  must  have  seen  the 
towers  of  Monte  Rosa  as  you  approached  the  glen." 

"Monte  Rosa!"  exclaimed  the  princess.  "  Methinks  I  have 
beard  that  name  before." 

"  It  is  a  retired  abode  with  no  pretensions  to  more  than  comfort," 
said  Ginlio, 

"Ami  Monti-  Rosa  is  your  residence,  signor?" 

"It  is." 

"You,  then,  arc — "  said  the  prince 

■•  (iinlio  Brigaldi,  at  your  service,  signora." 

"  I — I — have  heard  your  name,"  said  the  princess,  with  a  con- 
fusion she  could  ill  conceal.  "  Men  speak  of  yon  ns  a  skilful 
painter  and  farmer." 

"  I  am  proud  of  their  commendation,"  replied  Giulio,  biting  his 
lips.  "  Yes — the  pencil  and  the  pruning  knife  are  my  imple- 
ments, and  at  a  time  when  the  sword  and  lance  are  grasped  by 
manly  hands.  But  enough  of  this.  I  shall  be  happy  to  offer  such 
comforts  as  the  villa  affords." 

"  I  thank  you  witli  all  my  heart,  signor.  Next  to  Heaven,  my 
thanks  arc  due  to  you  for  the  very  breath  with  which  I  coldly  ut- 
ter them  ;  and  to-night,  when  I  kneel  at  the  virgin's  shrine,  to 
pour  out  my  graritud  l  for  my  deliverance,  your  name  will  mingle 
with  my  supplications." 

"  I  am  more  than  repaid  for  an  involuntary  act,"  answered 
Giulio. 

"  The  time  may  come  when  I  may  be  able  to  testify  my  grat- 
itude," continued  the  princess.  "  Now  I  can  only  thank  you  in 
words,  while  I  decline  your  otter.  Nay,  urge  mo  not,  my  friends 
are  hunting  in  the  forest.  I  shall  soon  lie  with  them.  A  note 
upon  this  silver  whistle  will  bring  my  attendants  to  my  side." 

Giulio's  whole  frame  thrilled  as  he  lifted  the  princess  to  her 
saddle,  and  placed  the  rein  in  her  hand.  lie  even  fancied  that 
hhe  pressed  his  hand.  She  certainly  blushed  as  she  bowed  to  him 
and  wheeled  her  horse,  and  once  more  she  looked  back  before  she 
disappeared  from  view,  and  smiled  a  kind  farewell. 

"  No  longer,"  said  Giulio,  "shall  I  pursue  the  ideal  in  my  day- 
dreams. It  is  found — brighter,  fairer  far,  than  any  vision  that 
ever  dawned  upon  my  path.  O,  that  my  skill  were  equal  to  my 
wishes.  Such  aface  should  beam  upon  the  canvass,  that  the  world 
would  pay  it  homage  as  my  heart  does  now.  Who  can  this 
enchantress  be 

Thus  musing,  he  slowly  ascended  the  glen,  and  crossed  the 
bridge.  As  he  emerged  from  the  denser  portion  of  the  road,  he 
encountered  Tonio,  his  tawdry  finery  soiled  with  dust,  and  his 
garments  in  a  state  of  strange  disorder. 

"  How  now,  sirrah !"  cried  his  master.  "Can  you  give  me  a 
good  reason  why  I  should  not  break  every  hone  in  your  worthless 
carcass  with  my  spear-staff?" 

"Doit!  do  it!"    cried   the  jester.     "  The  wise  man's  body  is 
the  butt  for  the  fool's  blows." 

"  What  mean  you.  rascal  «" 

"  I  mean  yon  will-o'-tbe-wisp  on  horseback  ran  away  with  vonr 
wits  when  she  caused  you  to  send  me  up  the  glen  to  stop  her  pro- 
gress to  destruction.  Hire  I  Btood,  like  a  sentinel  on  duty,  to 
say  that  no  one  could  pass  the  line — when,  slam  !  hang !  the  first 
tiling  I  knew  I  was  rolling  in  the  dust,  with  a  vision  of  horse's 
heel?  passing  over,  and  the  long  garments  of  a  flying  witch  trailing 
on  the  wind." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  I  forgive  you,"  said  Giulio. 

"  It  ij  very  easy  to   forgive  those  we  have  injured,"  said   the 

"Get  you  to  the  villa,  Tonio,"  said  Giulio,  "  and  here's  com- 
pensation for  your  injuries,"  he  added,  giving  him  a  piece. 

"  There's  no  ointment  for  broken  hones  like  gold,"  said  the 
•ester.      "  One  can  pocket  any  affront  in  this  shape." 

With  these  words  he  retired,  leaving  Giulio  to  indulge  in  day- 
dreams— for  he  was  in  love.      Enthusiastic,  impressionable,  imag- 
inable, more  of  a  poet  than  a  practical  man,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
•  St  and  excite  him,  and  the  person   and  manners  of  the  prin- 
ould  have  moved  a  statue. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    CROSS    OF    GOLD. — THE    WARNING    ANT)    THK    SPT. 

In  another  part  of  the  forest,  Ferrado,  who  had  dismounted 
from  his  horse  anil  sent  him  away  in  charge  of  a  groom  to  a  cer- 
tain spot  which  the  duke  had  indicated  as  a  rendezvous  for  his 
hunting  party,  was  slowly  pacing  the  shaded  footpath,  reflecting 
upon  the  mission  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  his  master, 
and  revolving  the  manner  in  which  lie  should  acquit  himself  there- 
of. As  he  thus  advanced,  with  his  eyes  tixed  upon  the  ground, 
he  suddenly  discovered  a  sparkling  object  half  hidden  by  the 
grass.  He  picked  it  up  and  examined  it.  It  was  a  small  golden 
of  elaborate  workmanship,  covered  with  minute  carved  fig- 
ures which  the  skill  of  Benvennto  Cellini  might  have  been  proud 
to  acknowledge.  He  turned  it  over  ifl  his  hand  and  saw  the  name 
of  "  Estella  "  engraven  on  the  back.  The  lustre  of  the  ornament 
was  undimmed,  and  it  had  evidently  been  but  just  lost  by  the  own- 
er. While  he  stood  contemplating  the  cross,  a  horsewoman, 
approach  the  velvet  turf  had  prevented  him  from  hearing, 
suddenly  reined  up  before  him.  He  looked  up  and  gazed  with  in- 
voluntary admiration  on  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  fair  appari- 
tion. The  lady,  on  her  part,  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  close 
attention  of  the  courtier,  blushed  deeply,  a  circumstance  which 

added  to  the  effect  of  her  charms  already  flushed  by  the  animation 
of  exercise. 

"  Signora,"  said  the  equerry,  respectfully,  "  I  am  induced  to 
hope  that  in  you  I  have  found  the  owner  of  this  little  article,"  and 
he  extended  the  glittering  cross  he  had  just  been  contemplating. 

"  It  is  indeed  mine,  signor,"  replied  Estella,  "  That  cross  is 
one  of  my  highest-prized  treasures — it  belonged  to  my  mother.  I 
missed  it  this  moment,  and  turned  hack  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
finding  it  in  the  path  I  had  just  traversed." 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  he  tlio  means  of  restoring  it," 
said  Ferrado,  bowing. 

"  I  thank  you  most  heartily,  signor,"  replied  tho  lady,  as  she 
received  the  ornament ;  and  then  bowing  to  tho  stranger  she 
wheeled  her  horse  round  and  prepared  to  ride  off. 

"  Stay  one  moment,  lady,"  said  the  equerry,  anxious  to  prolong 
the  interview  upon  any  pretext.  "  I  am  seeking  the  villa  of  Mon- 
te Rosa — and  this  wood  is  a  perfect  labyrinth.  Perhaps  you  can 
direct  me  thither." 

"  You  were  in  the  right  road,"  replied  Estella.  "  You  have  on- 
ly to  follow  the  path,  you  will  soon  come  to  an  opening  in  the 
wood  from  which  you  will  see  the  towers." 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  inmates,  signora  .'" 

"  I  am  one  of  them,  signor,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Imbed  !  then  you  can  perhaps  inform  me  whether  Signor 
Brigaldi  is  at  home  I" 

"  My  brother  went  forth  early  this  morning,"  replied  Estella. 
"  But  he  should  bo  returned  by  this  hour.  If  he  is  not  there,  I 
will  send  one  of  the  servants  for  him.     Addio,  signor." 

And  bowing  to  the  equerry,  the  fair  equestrian  touched  her  horse 
and  cantered  oft'  through  the  greenwood. 

"  She  is  a  glorious  creature  !"  thought  Ferrado.  "  Born  to  grace 
a  court.  Which  of  the  dames  of  Parma  can  compare  with  her  in 
attraction  ?  1  ever  thought  the  duke's  daughter  a  peerless  crea- 
ture— but  beside  this  lady,  her  beauty  would  be  lustreless.  Estella  ! 
I  shall  see  her  again,  perhaps  at  the  villa." 

With  this  reflection  he  resumed  his  walk.  Ferrado  was  pecu- 
liarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  female  charms,  and  was, 
moreover,  just  of  the  age  when  beauty  exerts  its  greatest  sway 
over  the  human  heart.  This  vision  of  loveliness  imparted  a  new 
charm  to  his  existence  ;  the  day  seemed  brighter,  the  sunshine  more 
golden,  the  air  more  perfumed.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter lor  the  success  of  his  diplomacy  had  he  not  encountered  this 
radiant  fairy.  Beauty  has  more  than  once  foiled  the  arts  of  a 
practised  politician. 

Meanwhile  Estella  rode  on  towards  the  villa.  She,  too,  had 
been  favorably  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  cavalier  she 
had  just  encountered.  He  was  handsome,  courteous  and  richly 
attired — and  accustomed  as  she  was  to  see  herself  surrounded 
onlv  by  peasants,  she  could  not  fail  to  note  the  contrast  he  pre- 
sented to  those  men  of  toil.  He  realized,  or,  at  least,  approached 
very  near  to  that  ideal  of  an  accomplished  suitor  which  she  had 
dared  to  dream  of  in  her  lonely  reveries.  And  what  girl  of 
eighteen,  at  least  what  Italian  girl,  has  not  such  day-dreams?  If 
Ferrado  had  the  person  of  Romeo,  Estella  had  the  passionate 
heart  of  Juliet. 

Musing  on  this  little  adventure,  she  had  insensibly  drawn  her 
bridle-rein,  and  was  walking  her  horse  along  the  velvet  pathway, 
when  she  met  her  brother  coming  in  an  opposite  direction.  She 
blushed  scarlet,  scarce  knowing  why. 

"  You  here,  brother!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  You  appear  very  much  astonished,  Estella.  Pray,  where 
should  I  bi 

"  O,  I  thought  you  were  at  the  villa." 

"It  is  not  unusual  for  me  to  wander  for  hours  in  the  woods  on 
such  a  day  as  this." 

"  Well,  brother,  there  is  a  cavalier  going  there  to  pay  you  a 
visit." 

"  How  did  you  know  that  1" 

"  I  met  him  by  chance  inquiring  his  way  to  tho  villa." 

"  What  manner  of  man  was  he 

"  I  did  not  take  particular  note  of  him,"  (O,  Estella  !)  "  hut  he 
gentleman,  richly  dressed  in  a  hunting  garb,  and  he  wore 
golden  spurs." 

"  'Tis  he  !     Where  is  he,  Estella?" 

"  He  is  following  this  path  on  foot." 

"  Vcrv  well.  Ride  on  to  the  villa.  I  will  join  you  there  before 
long." 


"  Shall  you  bring  the  cavalier  with  you?" 

"  Perhaps — I  cannot  tell." 

Estella  rode  on,  hoping  that  she  should  before  long  again  meet 
the  stranger. 

Xow,  a  few  moments  before  Giulio  had  encountered  his  sister, 
he  had  met  a  groom  in  the  forest,  who,  after  inquiring  his  name, 
gave  him  a  note  and  immediately  rode  oil'.  The  note  contained 
the  following  lin 

"  Forewarned,  forearmed.  You  are  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  Duke  of  Parma.  He  has  sent  a  spy  to  interrogate  vou,  Fer- 
rado Montaldo,  his  master  of  horse,  a  dark  haired  man,  wearing  a 
gold  bugle  horn  and  golden  spurs.  If  yon  are  discontented  with 
your  lot,  conceal  it  from  him.  Foil  Italian  diplomacy  by  Italian 
shrewdness.  I  cannot  say  how  much  depends  on  your  discretion. 
Destroy  this  as  soon  as  read.  Your  Friend." 

Giulio  obeyed  the  injunction,  tore  the  missive  into  minute  frag- 
ments and  scattered  them  to  the  winds,  curious  to  know  who  could 
have  thus  become  interested  ill  his  fate  and  fortune.  At  first  he 
thought  the  warning  might  be  a  jest,  but  his  brief  interview  with 
his  sister  dispelled  this  idea.  He  hastened  therefore  to  meet  tho 
spy,  dismissing  every  trace  of  suspicion  from  his  countenance, 
and  wearing  the  serene  expression  which  was  habitual  to  him. 
He  had  not  advanced  many  paces  from  the  spot  where  he  had  en- 
countered his  sister,  before  ho  saw  the  master  of  horse  coining 
towards  him.  Ferrado,  as  he  approached,  paused  and  raised  his 
cap  in  salutation. 

"  Can  you  inform  me,  signor,"  he  asked,  "if  I  am  in  the  right 
direction  for  the  villa  of  Monte  Rosa  ?" 

"  This  path  leads  directly  to  the  villa,  signor." 

"  I  am  in  quest  of  the  owner,"  said  Ferrado. 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  replied  Ginlio. 

"What!"  exclaimed  Ferrado,  with  a  joyous  air.  "  Am  I  in- 
deed addressing  (iinlio  Veroni 

"  That  is  a  name  I  have  renounced,  signor,"  replied  Giulio, 
calmly.     "  I  am  known  as  Ginlio  Brigaldi." 

"  Pardon  mc — I  cannot  forget  that  you  are  entitled  to  a  name 
intimately  associated  with  the  historical  glories  of  Parma.  Let 
me  make  myself  known  to  you.  My  name  is  Ferrado  Montaldo. 
Straitened  circumstances  compelled  me  to  take  service  under  the 
reigning  duke.  I  am  his  kinsman,  and  consequently  vours. 
Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear  cousin.  We  should  have  met  long 
ago." 

Giulio  accepted  the  proffered  hand  of  his  kinsman,  and  shook 
it  warmly. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  you  must  sec  how  I  am  lodged  in  the  Villa 
Rosa.  It  must  never  he  said  that  my  kinsman  was  within  arrow- 
flight  of  my  house  and  went  away  without  drinking  one  cup  of 
wine,  or  breaking  a  morsel  of  bread  with  me.  My  sister,  too,  will 
aid  to  made  her  kinsman  welcome." 

"  The  temptation  is  very  great,"  said  Ferrado,  with  apparent 
hesitation.  "  I  have  met  your  sister.  She  is  indeed  charming, 
cousin.  But  you  forget  I  am  a  slave,  (iinlio.  The  verv  spurs 
upon  my  heels  are  not  given  me  that  1  may  ride  where  I  will,  hut 
that  I  may  hasten  to  obey  the  mandates  of  a — tyrant — yes  !  that 
is  the  word,  kinsman.  In  your  ear,  I  may  breathe  it  without  fear 
of  the  consequence.  I  escaped  from  the  ducal  retinue  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  a  brief  interview  with  you,  hut  I  must  not  go  out  of 
car  shot  of  the  duke's  bugles.     He  is  a  hard  taskmaster." 

"  You  do  him  injustice,  Montaldo.  Report  speaks  him  a  good 
ruler.  It  is  said  that  the  people  of  Parma  were  never  so  happy  as 
under  his  sway.  A  judicious  management  of  the  finances  has 
lightened  the  taxes  of  the  people.  The  reigning  duke  is  not 
immoderate  in  bis  pleasures,  he  has  placed  good  judge  on  the 
bench,  he  has  kept  peace  with  his  neighbors,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  has  repelled  aggression,  not  by  force,  but  by  dignity  and 
firmne 

"All  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,"  said  Ferrado,  "though  if 
I  were  disposed  to  contest  the  point  with  you,  I  could  easily  show 
that  you  have  exaggerated  the  merits  of  the  sovereign.  But  it 
matters  not  how  good  a  use  he  has  made  of  his  power — be  is  a 
usurper." 

"  There  are  times  when  men  of  ability  arc  justified  in  grasping 
tho  reins  of  power,"  replied  Giulio.  "  Usurpation  is  palliated  by 
the  acquiescence  of  the  people  governed.  You  forget  that  I  was 
a  mere  boy  when  my  father  died." 

"  Why  did  not  Francisco  administer  the  duchy  as  regent  during 
your  minority,  and  resign  the  throne  to  you  when  you  came  of 
age  ?  You  inherited  the  blood  and  talent  of  a  noble  race ;  the 
ducal  coronet  of  Parma  was  and  is  a  prize  worth  grasping." 

"An  empire  is  worth  nothing,  if  the  heir  has  no  ambition." 

"  And  do  you  tell  me  that  you  have  no  ambition,  Giulio  V 
asked  Ferrado,  fixing  his  eyes  keenly  upon  his  kinsman. 

"  Yes — I  have  ambition,"  answered  Giulio.  "  I  desire  to  trans- 
mit my  name  to  posterity ;  I  were  else  unworthy  of  my  lineage. 
But  there  is  more  than  one  path  to  fame.  Think  you  the  ruler  or 
the  soldier  monopolizes  the  glory  of  this  world  ?  Is  it  nothing  to 
paint  like  Raphael  or  Michael  Angclo  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  he  a 
poet  '  Is  it  nothing  even  to  cover  these  hillsides  with  vines  and 
fruit  trees  and  flowers  !" 

"  In  truth,  you  have  a  noble  estate  here." 

"  I  hold  it  from  my  uncle." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Ferrado,  with  a  sneer.     "  He  robbed  you 
of  the  whole  duchy,  which  was  yours,  and  gave  you  a  mountain 
side  to  vegetate  upon  !     Truly  you  ought  to  be  very  grateful." 
"A  man  has  always  enough  when  he  has  content." 

"  1  cannot  think  of  your  wrongs  without  indignation  !"  exclaim- 
ed Ferrado.  "  You,  a  noble,  tilling  the  soil  like  a  base  peasant  ! 
You,  gifted  and  learned,  wasting  your  time  in  daubing  pictures  ! 
You,  trimming  vines  and   planting  olive  trees,  when  you  ought  to 
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be  reining  a  war  horse,  and  leading  the   Italian   chivalry  b 

of  prowess !      How  can  yon  exist  in  such  a  state  of  mediocrity  '." 

"  My  dear  kinsman,"  replied  (iiiilio,  mildly,  "  yon  forget  that  a 
fill  is  most  (0  hi!  feared  in  the  loftiest  station.  The  blast  that 
prostrate*  the  tall  oak  but  bends  tho  (lower  at  its  foot  Rooks 
have  served  me  in  lien  of  experience,  and  I  know  that  greatness 
is  but  another  word  for  care  and  unrest.  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions to  the  duke  tor  sparing  me  the  miseries  and  temptations  of 
a  more  exalted  station." 

"  Do  yon  never  think,  then,  of  the  injuries  he  has  inflicted  00 
you  ?"  asked  the  persevering  Ferrado. 

"  I  think  only  of  enjoying  this  peaceful  villa,  which  contains 
within  its  narrow  limits  more  than  you  can  find  in  Imilded  pal- 
aces. What  pictures  can  compare  to  the  thousand  ever  varying 
and  ever  charming  views  that  nature  presents  !  What  canopy  of 
Genoa  velvet  so  rich  as  this  elm  which  droops  its  pendulous 
branches  ever  glorious  in  the  wealth  of  its  unrivalled  verdure  >. 
What  Venetian  mirror  truer,  brighter  than  the  pools  in  the 
greenwood  '     What  broidery  of  fair  hands  can  equal  the  myriad 

flowers  that  gem  the  velvet  turf  <  None  of  these  gTOW  old  ;  they 
themselves  annually  without  cost.  Those  riches  which  are 
not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  are  dearer  to  me  than 
those  which  yon  seem  to  imagine  I  regret." 

"  Do  you  not  desire  to  triumph  over  a  cruel  avidity  '" 

"  All  my  desires  are  confined  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  sweet  society  of  my 
sister.     Nature  never  deceives  my  hopes." 

"  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  forgot  to  this  extent  that  he  was 
born  to  reign  •"  exclaimed  Ferrado. 

"Power  is  a  vain  dream.  Of  all  worldly  vanities,  what  does 
man  really  possi  1.  clothing.     Why  should  I  crave  for 

-ions  I  could  not  enjoy  '." 

"  Solitude  has  made  you  a  misanthrope." 

"On  the  contrary,  it  has  made  me  a  philosopher.  But  enough 
of  this.      Will  you  walk  to  the  villa  '" 

"  No,  no,  Giulio.  I  should  fear  a  spell  would  come  upon  me. 
I  like  fine  garments,  fine  horses,  lovely  ladies,  splendid  pageantry, 
the  glitter  and  whirl  of  the  court  circle.  I  should  stifle  in  these 
solitudes.     But  I  may  take  occasion  to  visit  yon." 

"  You  will  always  be  sure  of  a  welcome." 

"  That   I  doubt  not,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  offer." 

The  equerry  raised  his  bugle  to  his  lips  and  blew  a  call.  In  a 
few  moments  a  mounted  groom  appeared,  leading  a  saddled  charg- 
er. Without  touching  his  foot  to  the  stirrup,  Ferrado  vaulted  into 
Idle,  and  giving  the  spur  to  his  horse,  rode  sharply  away. 

"  Farewell,  minion  of  the  court  !"  said  Giulio,  to  himself.  "  A 
few  such  specimens  of  the  Satellites  of  power,  willing  slaves,  ami 
I  could  indeed  be  content  to  pass  my  life  in  these  solitudes.  Nor 
should  I  ever  crave  place  or  power,  the  throne  or  the  battle  field, 
had  I  a  partner  in  my  lot  ;  such  a  one  as  this  lady  of  the  Fairies' 
Glen.  Shall  I  never  see  her  again  (  Yet  how  unlikely  that  we 
shall  ever  meet.  She  is  evidently  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
and  I  am  forbidden  to  set  foot  in  the  city.  1  could  almost  risk  my 
head  on  the  chance  of  meeting  her  again.  But  I  must  curb  the 
swellings  of  my  heart,  and  learn  to  endure  my  lot." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    ASTROI.OOEH   AXD     HIS    PATRON.      THE    MIDNIGHT    MAUCII. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Francisco  Veroni,  the  usurping  Duke  of  Par- 
ma, there  was  a  certain  panel  in  the  wainscoting,  concealed  by 
the  rich  hangings,  which  was  furnished  with  a  spring  that,  on  be- 
ing pressed,  the  panel  slid  back,  disclosing  a  narrow,  winding 
stairway.  In  fact,  the  ducal  palace  was  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  se- 
cret passages,  places  of  concealment  and  acoustic  apparatus  for 
conveying  a  whisper  from  one  part  of  the  edifice  to  another.  Many 
of  these  devices  were  of  older  date  than  the  period  of  our  story, 
but  Francisco  had  added  to  them,  for  he  was  by  nature  a  coward, 
and  the  arms  of  timidity  are  cunning  and  concealment.  The 
passage  to  which  particular  allusion  has  been  made,  conduct- 
ed to  the  apartments  of  a  learned  man,  in  the  employ  of  the  duke 
as  his  astrologer.  Superstition  still  attributed  to  the  stars  a 
mysterious  influence  over  the  destinies  of  men,  and  to  the  fallen 
science  of  astrology  the  power  of  fathoming  those  starry  influen- 
ces and  of  reading  in  the  combinations  and  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  the  story  of  their  fate.  There  was  something  flat- 
tering to  the  vanity  of  the  great  in  the  belief  that  their  destinies 
were  recorded  on  the  crystal  battlements  of  heaven  in  letters  of 
undying  fire;  that,  at  the  period  of  their  birth,  a  new  star  burst 
forth  on  high,  commissioned  to  he  the  beacon  of  their  hopes,  or 
the  lurid  index  of  their  woes.  No  honors,  no  treasures,  were  too 
great  for  the  gifted  one  who  possessed  this  pretended  gift  of  divi- 
nation, and  the  learning,  which  would  have  been  neglected  by  the 
ignorant  and  brutal  princes  of  the  dark  ages  had  it  appealed  di- 
rectly for  their  support,  was  encouraged  indirectly  under  the  guise 
of  astrology,  BO  that  the  accurate  science  of  the  present  day  owes 
much  of  its  perfection  to  the  superstition  of  the  past.  The  belief 
in  astrology,  however,  was  so  universal,  it  formed  so  certain  a  por- 
tion of  the  creed  of  the  age,  that  tew  of  the  astrologers  could  fair- 
ly he  called  impostors.  Most  of  them  believed  what  they  taught, 
at  least  at  the  outset  of  their  career. 

Magnus,  the  astrologer,  had  been  but  a  few  years  resident  at 
the  court  of  Parma.  Whence  he  came,  no  one  knew,  but  it  was 
supposed  from  the  East,  the  birth-place  of  science.  Men  said,  in- 
deed, that  he  possessed  strange  gifts,  that  he  had  discovered  the 
elixir  of  life  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  bore 
a  charmed  existence,  proof  against  disease  and  violence. 

He  had  suddenly  appeared  one  day  before  the  gates  of  Parma, 
a  tall,  majestic  looking  man,  with  a  long  silver  heard,  clad  in  the 
richest  Oriental  costume,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  Nubians 


splendidly  attired  and  armed.     A   flic  of  pack  h  laden 

with  his  goods.      To  the  captain  of  the  guild,  whom  he  ad  1 
in  choice  Italian,  he  prcsenl  from  tic-  duke,  authorizing 

the  entrance  of  himself  and  train,  and  commanding  that  the  ut- 
most respect  should  be  paid  him.  11'-  was  accordingly  admitted 
within  the  city,  and  moved  directly  to  the  palace,  where  he  had  a 
long  private  interview  with  the  duke.  While  this  eout'eren 
ed,  the  courtiers  and  hangers  on  of  the  palace  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain some  information  of  the  stranger's  attendants  respecting 
their  master.  But  not  one  of  the  sable  servitors  proffered  a  word. 
They  shook  their  heads  on  being  addressed,  and  on  being  closely 
plied  with  questions,  frowned  savagely  and  laid  their  hand 
their  yataghans.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  between  the 
duke  and  his  mysterious  visitor,  orders  came  from  the  former  to 
transport  the  effects  of  the  stranger  into  the  upper  story  of  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  palace.  This  done,  the  train  which  had  escorted 
the  guest  into  the  city  took  its  departure,  moving  forth  in  a  glit- 
tering cavalcade,  and  from  that  day  not  one  of  them  had  returned. 
Nor  was  the  astrologer,  for  sii'b  it  was  soon  rumored  that  he  was, 
ever  seen,  save  by  the  duke  himself  and  two  or  three  old  and 
confidential  servants,  who  went  into  the  tower  where  hi-  lodged, 
from  time  to  time,  to  put  it  in  order,  and  to  carry  thither  fuel,  of 
which  he  used  large  quantities,  stores  of  food  and  wine,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life. 

These  men  were,  of  course,  at  first  closely  questioned  as  to  what 
they  beheld  in  the  mysterious  apartments  which  they  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  visiting  ;  hut  they  refused  any  answer,  and  the  duke,  find- 
ing how  mil:  li  they  were  annoyed,  hinted  that  such  interrogations 
would  not  be  permitted.  A  hint  was  found  quite  sufficient,  as  no 
one  cared  to  brave  the  indignation  of  the  duke,  and  so  the  life  of 
Magnus,  the  astrologer,  remained  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  the 
court.  Men  and  women  contented  themselves  with  watching  and 
surmises,  and  there  was  no  end  of  the  stories  circulated  with  re- 
gard to  the  avocations  and  attributes  of  the  stranger.  The  senti- 
nels on  duty  in  the  night  observed  that  lights  were  never  extin- 
guished in  the  astrologer's  tower.  And  these  lights  were  of 
changeful  hue.  Sometimes,  through  the  loopholes  of  his  apart- 
ment, strange  crimson  rays  shot  forth  like  arrows  on  the  night. 
At  other  times,  ghastly  blue  and  green  flames  rose  from  the  chim- 
neys, lighting  up  the  surrounding  turrets  and  tree-tops  with  a  spec- 
tral glare.  More  than  once  a  dull  explosion  had  been  heard.  Of 
course,  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  observers  of  these  phenome- 
na attributed  to  the  stranger  a  commerce  with  the  enemy  of  man, 
and  many  a  credulous  eye  saw,  in  the  midnight  storm-cloud,  the 
wing  of  the  familiar  demon,  sweeping  through  the  sky,  to  visit  his 
mortal  ally  and  associate.  We  have  thus  rapidly  indicated  the 
position  and  popular  character  of  a  personage  about  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  reader,  in  connection  with  our  narrative.  We  will 
now  pass  to  the  apartment  of  the  duke  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
of  the  hunting  party. 

He  had  laid  aside  his  hunting  dress  for  a  richer  and  easier  garb, 
and  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  his  equerry,  all  other  at- 
tendants having  been  dismissed. 

"  Now,  then,  Ferrado,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  questioning  you  before.      You  saw  him  .'" 

"  Ay,  my  lord." 

"And  questioned  him  ?" 

"  Carefully  and  closely.  Machiavelli  himself  could  not  have 
conducted  the  examination  more  adroitly  or  plausibly,  nor  have 
found  a  franker  or  more  unsuspicious  subject  to  deal  with." 

"  Well,  go  on." 

"  My  lord,  he  is  as  harmless  as  a  dove.  He  is  void  of  ambition 
as  a  cloistered  man.     He  is  a  philosopher." 

"  What  did  he  say  \" 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  must  ask  your  grace's  pardon  for  the  liber- 
ty I  took  in  representing  myself  to  Giulio  as  a  discontented  sub- 
ject— as  strongly  attached  to  the  old  duke  and  his  son." 

"I  believe  my  brother  was  an  especial  favorite  with  you,"  said 
the  duke,  drily. 

"  With  me,  my  lord  !"  said  the  courtier.  "  He  scarcely  knew 
me.  I  was  a  mere  boy  when  he  died,  and  was  indebted  to  Jlim 
for  no  favors, — while  to  you  I  owe  all." 

"  Leave  out  protestations  of  loyalty,"  said  the  duke,  impatiently. 
"  What  said  this  Giulio  Brigaldi  '" 

"  He  talked  like  a  poet,  a  peasant,  a  philosopher.  Babbled 
about  his  fields,  and  nature,  railed  against  the  follies  of  the  court, 
lauded  your  grace's  administration,  your  bounty  to  himself,  and 
proclaimed  himself  a  perfectly  contented  man." 

"A  Phoenix  which  philosophers  and  divines  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  discover !"  said  the  duke,  sarcastically.  "I  congra- 
tulate you  on  your  fortunate  discovery." 

"  Your  highness  seems  to  doubt  my  tale." 

"  I  doubt  not,  Ferrado,  that  you  have  reported  the  imrds  of  this 
young  gentleman  correctly.  But  the  countenance  often  gives  the 
tongue  the  lie.     How  looked  he  when  he  made  his  declaration  V 

"  His  expression  was  that  of  perfect  candor;  I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  more  guileless.  I  think  you  may  trust  his  declaration 
•implicitly,  my  lord,"  said  the  equerry. 

"  Ferrado,"  said  the  duke,  rising,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
arm  of  the  equerry,  "  I  doubt,  I  doubt  !  He  has  deceived  you;  he 
cannot  hoodwink  me.  But  enough  for  the  present,  You  must 
be  weary ;  get  you  to  your  bed.  You  can  sleep.  Beetle! 
and  vigil  are  my  lot.  But  stay — is  there  not  in  my  troop  of  horse- 
guards  a  man  who  was  lately  in  the  employ  of  Giulio  '" 

"Ay,  my  lord. — Kamon  Castro,  a  Catalan  of  Spain." 

"It  is  well.     Adieu,  Ferrado  !  pleasant  dreams  to  you." 

The  master  of  horse  retired  with  a  low  obeisance. 

"  I  must  see  this  man  myself,"  muttered  the  duke.  "  His  image 
haunts  me  day  and  night,  and  portends  danger.  If  the  astrologer 
confirms  my  fears,  my  resolution  is  taken." 


Lifting  the  hanging,  and  pressing  the  secret  spring,  the  panel 
flew  back,  and  the  duke  entered  the  secret    ]•  uded 

to  the  astro  irtmeut. 

room  he  entered  was  a  laboratory;  a  fhrni  i,  che- 

mical apparatus,  mingled    v.  of   unknown    utility, 

crowded  the  room,  which  ws  1  by  a  pungent  odor.     The 

astrologer  was  seated  at  a  table,  with  a  parchment  filled  with  caba- 
listic signs  and  figures,  spread  out  before  him. 

II  ■  del  no:  rise  on  the  entrance  of  the  duke,  but  contented  him- 
self with  a  salutation  id'  the  bead.  Th  ned  himself  near 
him,  ami  addressed  him  rather  with  the  manner  of  a  client  confer- 
ring with  hi-  advocate,  than  a  ruler  addressing  bis  subject. 

"  Thou  hast  perused  the  stars  lately,  my  friend t"  asked  tho 
duke,  with  a  tremulous  v. 

"  Every  night  1  study  them,"  replied  the  astrologer,  "and  every 
day  1  base  mj  calculations  on  the  observations." 

"  And  what  is  their  aspoc 

"  They  portend  danger  i 

"  Danger!"  exclaimed  the  duke. 

"  Ay,  danger  to  thy  throne.  There  is  a  star  whose  influence 
is  to  eclipse  yours.  I  know  not  who  he  is, — that  my  urt 
cannot  tell;  but  there  is  a  mortal  who,  I  am  convinced,  is  plotting 
against  your  security." 

"  And  is  the  danger  near  or  distant  !" 

"  It  is  near  at  hand." 

"  Thanks  for  the  warning  ;  I  shall  know  how  to  meet  it.  I  have 
had  a  presentiment  of  this." 

"  There  are  ever,  my  lord,  invisible  spirits,  the  messengers  of 
yonder  bright  luminaries,  who  are  whispering  in  our  ears  the  time- 
ly warning.  Woe  to  those  who  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  sugges- 
tions !" 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those,"  said  the  duke.  "  I  am  ever  hearken- 
ing to  their  mysterious  voice.    Once  more  thanks,  and  good-night." 

The  duke  rose,  and  us  he  departed,  laid  a  purse,  filled  with  gold, 
upon  the  astrologer's  table.  The  wise  man  gave  no  heed  to  the 
tribute, — at  least,  in  the  presence  of  the  duke  ;  but  when  the  latter 
retired,  he  clutched  it  convulsively,  poured  oar  the  contents  on  tho 
table,  counted  them  piece  by  piece,  and  then  restoring  them  to  tho 
purse,  locked  it  up  carefully  in  a  huge  iron  chest  that  stood  beside 
him. 

"Gold!  gold! — glorious  gold  !"  he  muttered.  "  I  shall  be  rich 
— rich  to  the  extent  of  my  heart's  de 

Meanwhile  the  duke  descended  to  his  cabinet,  and  blew  a  shrill 
note  upon  the  silver  whistle  which  he  always  wore,  suspended  to 
his  girdle  by  a  gold  chain. 

In  a  moment  an  attendant  stood  before  him,  craving  his  com- 
mands. 

"  Send  me  the  captain  of  my  cavalier  guard." 

In  a  very  few  moments,  for  night  and  day  he  awaited  the  bid- 
ding of  his  master,  a  bronzed  warrior,  sheathed  in  steel,  entered 
the  apartment  and  saluted  the  duke. 

"You  can  read,  I  believe,  Gouclii  .'"  said  tho  duke. 

"Like  a  clerk,  my  li 

"  Hero  are  your  orders,  then,"  said  the  duke,  giving  him  a  paper 
he  had  been  writing.  "  Take  ten  picked  men,  among  them  Ba- 
mon  Castro,  the  Spaniard,  and  fail  not,  on  your  head,  to  execute 
the  mission  confided  to  you.  By  an  hour  after  sunrise,  to-morrow, 
I  shall  expect  your  return." 

"  My  life  shall  answer  for  me,"  said  the  soldier. 

Ten  minutes  afterward,  the  trampling  of  horse  was  heard  in  the 
court-yard,  and  the  file  detailed  by  the  duke  rode  through  the 
palace  gateway  at  a  sharp  trot. 

[to  be  continued.] 

*  *■»  > — 

KUSIC  FROM  THE  IKON  IIORSF.! 

A  Worcester  pap  t  says  that  an  enterprising  mechanic  of  that 
town  has  made  an  invention  by  which  steam  whistles  can  be  mada 
to  discourse  sweet  music — thus,  says  the  authority  from  which  we 
quote,  making  those  nuisances  quite  as  ornamental  as  useful. 
What  an  improvement  that  will  be  when  it  comes  into  general 
use  !  For  instance,  suppose  we  arc  a  young  married  man  (requires 
some  imagination,  we  admit),  and  have  to  leave  the  endearments 
of  home  for  business  elsewhere.  We  get  into  the  cars  feeling 
dreadfully,  if  not  worse, — the  bell  gives  the  parting  tinkle,  the 
wheels  rumble  slowly  out  of  the  depot,  and,  at  that  moment,  tho 
strikes  u;i  "  O,  Susannah!  don't  yon  cry  for  me!" — 
shouldn't  we  be  touched,  and  yet  consoled  !  Then,  further  along, 
an  ignoramus,  as  ignoramuses  will,  is  seen  walking  on  the  track, 
and  immediately  "  Git  out  of  the  way,  old  Dan  Tucker!"  starts 
him  one  Bide  as  promptly  as  the  hiss  of  a  rattlesnake,  but  still  with 
an  agreeable  exhilaration.  But  a  dog  is  just  to  be  run  over — the 
thing  is  inevitable  ;   but  there    is    some    consolation    in    "Old  Dog 

Tray,"  played  as  a  complimentary  requiem.  When  not  otherwise 
employed,  didactic  strains  might  be  given,  as,  "  Wake  up,  Jake! 
the  tire  wants  poking,"  or  the  night  train  might  soliloquize,  "  Wo 
wont  go  home  till  morning."  And  one  instance  more — the  young 
married  man,  so  ingeniously  supposed  above,  having  got  through 
his  business,  is  returning;  as  the  cars  begin  to  slacken  their  pace, 
what  would  be  more  touchingly  appropriate  than  "  Home  again, 
home  again,"  played  with  a  forty  horse-power  pathos  !  We  have 
said  enough — hurry  up  the  musical  engines  ! 


-4— •••—♦- 


ADVICE  TO  PARENTS. 

Be  ever  gentle  with  the  children  Cod  has  given  to  you  ;  watch 
them  constantly  ;  reprove  them  earnestly,  but  not  in  anger.  In 
the  forcible  language  of  Scripture,  "  Be  not  bitter  against  them." 
"  Yes,  they  are  good  boys,"  J  once  heard  a  kind  father  say,  "  I  talk 
to  them  pretty  much, but'  1  do  not  like  to  beat  my  children — the  world 
will  beat  them."  It  was  a  beautiful  thought,  though  not  elegantly 
expressed.  Ye8,  there  is  not  one  child  in  the  circle  round  the  ta- 
ble, healthy  and  happy  as  they  look  now,  on  whose  head,  if  long 
Spared,  the  storm  will  not  heat.  Adversity  may  wither  them,  sick- 
le, a  cold  worhl  frown  on  them;  but,  amid  all,  let  memory 
carry  them  back  to  a  home  where  a  law  of  kindness4reipned,  where 
the  mother's  reproving  eve  was  moisteni  with  a  tear,  and  tho 
father  frowned  "  more  in  'sorrow  than  in  er." — Ma 


Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being  eminent. 
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THE  DEPARTURE  FROM  SUEZ. 

Our  engraving  presents  a  view  of  this  once  noted  place,  occu- 
pied by  the  French  daring  the  expedition  of  Napoleon.  It  is  a 
city  of  Egypt,  remarkable  for  its  situation  on  the  borders  of  Ara- 
bia, at  the  north  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  south  bonier  of 
the  isthmus  from  which  it  derive*  its  name.  It  was  once  a  place 
of  great  importance,   the   seat   of   a   flourishing   commerce,    the 


emporium  of  the  India  trade,  and  the  great  rallying  point  of 
the  multitudes  of  pilgrims  who  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire  to  perform  the  sacred  journey  to  Mecca.  This 
floating  population,  constantly  arriving  and  departing,  filled  the 
streets  of  Suez  With  animation  and  bnstle.  But  like  many  other 
cities  of  the  East,  it  has  suffered  a  rapid  decline.  The  trade  has 
fallen  oft',  the   number  of  pilgrims   has   decreased,  and   since   the 


French  expedition,  the  city  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  The  cwial 
which  formerly  connected  the  Gulf  of  Suez  with  the  Nile  is  now 
choked  up,  many  of  the  houses  were  destroyed  by  the  French,  and 
it  has  never  been  rebuilt.  The  Egyptian  campaign  of  Napoleon 
is  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  thrilling  acts  in  the  great  drama 
of  his  life.  Very  few  on  board  the  fleet  which  carried  him  thither 
were  aware  until  the  low  shores  of  Egypt  appeared  in  sight  on 
the  first  of  July,  1 798,  what  their  destination  was  ; 
but  they  were  all  ready  to  follow  their  gallant  young 
leader  to  the  end  of  the  world,  for  to  them  his  name 
was  the  synonym  of  victory.  The  troops  were  land- 
ed the  same  day.  Napoleon  explained  the  impor- 
tance of  the  expedition.  "  You  are  about  to  under- 
t  ike,"  he  said,  "  a  conquest  fraught  with  incalcula- 
ble effects  upon  the  commerce  and  civilization  of  the 
world.  You  will  inflict  upon  England  the  most 
grievous  stroke  she  can  sustain  before  receiving  her 
death  blow."  His  first  exploit  was  to  carry  the  city 
of  Alexandria  by  assault.  Here  he  remained  six 
days,  and  then  leaving  three  thousand  men  to  garri- 
son the  place,  under  command  of  General  Klcber, 
afterwards  assassinated  at  Cairo,  he  marched  across 
the  desert  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  place.  The 
attacks  of  the  Mameluke  cavalry  were  brilliantly  re- 
pelled by  the  squares  of  French  infantry.  The  bat- 
tle of  the  Pyramids  was  a  decisive  action.  Mourad 
Bey,  at  the  head  of  his  superb  cavalry,  had  sworn  to 
"  cut  the  Frenchmen  up  like  gourds,"  and  with  his 
numerous  infantry  he  wanted  but  discipline  to  make 
his  vaunting  good.  On  the  eve  of  the  encounter  be- 
tween these  antagonistic  forces,  Napoleon  stimulated 
the  heroic  valor  of  his  soldiers  by  the  utterance  ot 
one  of  those  immortal  laconisms  which  are  so  cele- 
brated. "Soldiers,"  said  he,  "  from  the  summit  ot 
yonder  pyramids  forty  centuries  look  down  on  you 
this  day  !"  The  terrible  battle  which  ensued  proved 
the  destruction  ot  the  Mamelukes  and  left  Napoleon 
master  of  Egypt.  But  if  victorious  on  land,  the 
hopes  inspired  by  his  successes  were  blasted  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  naval  battle  in  which  Lord  Nelson 
utterly  annihilated  the  French  fleet,  and  cut  off,  it 
was  supposed,  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  to 
France.  Dessaix,  obeying  the  instructions  of  Napo- 
leon, made  himself  master  of  Upper  Egypt,  while 
Napoleon  in  person  marched  across  the  desert  to  Sy- 
ria, took  Jaffa  and  laid  siege  to  Acre.  While  this 
was  progressing,  he  marched  to  meet  a  large  Turk- 
ish army  which  had  rallied  to  attack  him,  and  defeat- 
ed them  at  Mount  Tabor.  Returning  to  Acre,  find- 
ing himself  crippled  in  his  resources,  and  large  rein- 
forcements arriving  to  the  aid  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
who  defended  it,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  and  return  to  Cairo,  where  he  again 
defeated  the  Turks  after  a  fierce  engagement.  A  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  his  first  land- 
ing in  Egypt,  Napoleon  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers  and  returned  to 
France. 


MAJORCA,  IVICA,  MINORCA— PORT  MAIION. 

On  the  next  page  we  present  views  of  these,  the 
principal  islands  of  the  Balearic  group.  The  whole 
number  of  the  islands  is  five,  and  they  are  situated 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  main-land.  The  name  given  to 
this  group  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying 
"  to  throw,"  and  was  applied  to  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants on  account  of  their  remarkable  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  the  sling,  a  formidable  weapon  in  prac- 
tised hands,  as  the  scriptural  history  of  the  encoun- 
ter of  David  and  Goliath  proves.  The  name  was 
given  originally  to  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minor- 
ca. The  Balearic  slingers  were  an  effective  part  ot 
the  army  of  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal.  In  later 
times  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  They 
afterwards  came  into  possession  of  the  Vandals  un- 
der Genseric,  and  in  the  eighth  century  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors.  They,  in  turn,  were  conquered 
by  James  I,  king  of  Arragon,  and  the  islands  form- 
ed a  kingdom  afterwards  united  to  Spain  (in  1375). 
In  1 708  the  English  conquered  Minorca,  but  lost  it 
again  in  1782,  to  a  combined  force  of  French  and 
Spaniards.  In  1798  it  was  again  surrendered  to  the 
British,  who  relinquished  it  to  Spain  in  1814.  The 
fate  of  Admiral  Bvng  will  always  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  Minorca.  His  abortive  attempts  to 
relieve  fort  St.  Philip  and  his  hesitation  to  attack  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  raised  a  popular  clamor 
against  him,  which  should  have  been  directed  against 
the  ministry.  He  was  condemned  to  death  by  a 
court  martial,  and  though  recommended  to  mercy, 
was  suffered  to  be  shot.  Minorca  is  not  a  fertile 
island,  and  owes  its  principal  importance  to  the  fine 
harbor  of  Port  Mahon,  which  is  sketched  with  spirit 
in  our  illustration.  Majorca  is  quite  a  large  island, 
comprising  1410  square  miles.  The  climate  is  tem- 
perate, and  the  soil  produces  in  abundance  grain, 
flax,  figs,  olives,  grapes,  almonds,  oranges  and  other 
fruits.  There  are  manufactures  here  of  blankets, 
linen,  sailcloth,  etc.  The  inhabitants  are  described 
by  Fischer  as  bearing  a  striking  resemblance,  "  both 
in  their  external  appearance  and  general  character  to 
the  Catalans,  being  equally  hardy  and  courageous, 
equally  blunt  and  jealous  o'f  their  honor,  equally  in- 
dustrious and  ingenious,  equally  good  sailors  and 
skilful  farmers  with  their  continental  neighbors  ;  and 
their  language  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  corrupt  dia- 
lect of  the  Catalan."  Numerous  detached  farms  and 
country  houses  are  scattered  over  different  parts  ot 
the  island  ;  and  in  all  the  fine  valleys  one  may  meet 
with  numl)crs  of  elegant  villas,  in  which  the  higher 
classes,  who  are  usually  much  attached  to  a  country 
life,  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  roads 
have  also  been  considerably  improved  within  the  last 
eight  years,  and  there  is  a  tolerably  good  communi- 
cation between  the  different  parts.  The  coral  fish- 
ery and  the  manufacture  of  brandy  are  profitably 
pursued.  Palma,  its  capital,  is  a  place  of  about 
forty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  agreeably  placed  in 
a  delightful  country,  and  is  pretty  strongly  fortified. 
The  houses  are  large  and  well  built,  but  the  streets, 
being  narrow,  dark  and  ill  paved,  give  it  a  wretched 
and  mean  appearance.  Ivica,  Iviza  or  Ibiza,  ancient- 
ly Ebusus,  is  also  highly  fertile  and  productive.  The 
principal  exports  are  salt,  fish  and  wood.  It  has  a 
capital  of  the  same  name,  containing  a  population  of 
about  7000 ;  it  is  fifty-two  miles  from  Majorca. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. j 
DREAMS. 

BY    T.     D.     W  ILK  1*0. 

Dream k  are  the  bright  creataree  of  poem  and  legend,  who  ffport  on  the  earth 
in  the  night  season,  and  melt  away  with  Che  first  beam  of  the  sun,  which 
i  grim  rare  and  stem  reality  on  their  daily  pilgrimage  through  the 
world. —  Charles  Dickens. 

They  are  spirit",  whose  swill  pinions 

Cleave  the  cooling  air  of  night. 
When  the  eve  has  spread  her  mantle 

O'er  the  sun's  retiring  light, 
And  when  silence  soft  baa  fallen 

QJer  the  meadow  and  the  hill, 
And  the  weary  earth  rent 

Sinks  to  slumbers  deep  and  still- 
Then  they  hover  round  the  pillow 

Where  we  lay  our  tired  head, 
And  their  weh  of  magic  power 

TIk-v  about  our  hefns  spnead. 
And  a  land  of  heavenly  beauty 

Opens  to  our  wondering  fight, 
Clothed  in  everlasting  verdure, 

Radiant  with  eternal  light. 

There  the  skies  are  always  glowing* 

And  the  Bowers  ever  bloom, 
And  the  zephyrs  cool  are  beAring 

aet  burden  of  perfume. 
And  swift  river*  e'er  are  Bowing, 
O'er  their  beds  ofgotden  sand), 
>or  a  world  of  fairest  beauty 
■Wgte  spirit  kind. 

ThcreT  each  scene  t!mt  r I  tanned  our  rtston, 

In  the  nappy  days  gone  bj  , 
Comes  avyiin  with  brighter  radiance 

To  enchant  our  raptured  eye. 
Bright  eyes  once  men  are  beaming 

Sweetest  lustre  t< »  our 
And  fend  memory  brings  the  fnosuree 

Of  the  Cinu-s  we  thought  were  gone. 

But  alas,  the  sun  in  b«auiin<* 

In  the  dawning  of  the  <■■ 
And  now  slowly,  softly  fading 

The  sweet  Thnone  nam  away, 
While  they  vanish  like  dim  phantoms 

Back  Into  the  viewless  air. 
The  sad  hf-art  once  more  awakens 

To  another  day  of  care. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Q  U  E  E  X   P  H I L I  P  P  A . 

BY   FBANCES    P.    Pi:PPEItKI.I.. 

'I'm:  sultry  day,  among  the  Highlands,  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
while  the  round,  red  sun  shone,  divested  of  his  beams,  through  a 
hank  of  dun,  golden  mist,  down  on  the  ominously  smooth  surface 
of  the  loch,  where  gaily,  in  their  painted  skiff,  rocked  the  children 
of  the  dead  Baron  Duncan. 

Little  Marion  shook  hack  her  golden  curls,  and  showered  a  spray 
of  glittering  drops  upon  her  brother  from  her  uplifted  oar,  when, 
raising  her  I  ular  array  of  BUnset  clouds,  and 

attracted  his  attention  to  them. 

"Ah!"  said  the  older  Jamie,  scanning  sky  and  wave,  "this 
forebodes  no  good.  Quick!  take  thine  oar,  little  sister;  we  are 
full  a  mile  from  shore,  and  the  squall  rolls  up  apace." 

dily  the  measured  strokes  of  the  two  well-practised  play- 
mates Qashed  through  the  water,  which  already  a  slight  wind  was 
rippling.  Marion  bent  anew  over  her  oar  at  each  encouraging 
word  of  her  brother ;  but  the  increasing  wind,  blowing  the  foam 
in  their  faces,  flapped  the  snowy  sail  from  side  to  side,  and  rocked 
the  little  boat  fearfully. 

"  Hold,  Marion  I"  at  length  said  Jamie,  "while  I  lower  this 
sail ;"  and  he  rose  to  do  so,  hut  the  skiff,  careening  with  the  sud- 
den movement,  lay  over  on  its  side,  and  the  shifting  sail  swung, 
full  of  wind,  heavily  across  the  boat,  and  struck  him  from  his  bal- 
ance, deep  into  the  angry  waters  of  the  loch.  As  he  rose  to  sight, 
a  rod  distant,  the  hitherto  petrified  Marion  seized  her  oar  afresh, 
and,  exerting  all  her  might,  quickly  reached  him,  and  flinging 
down  the  oar,  she  extended  both  her  little  hands  to  aid  him  in 
climbing  the  side.  Jamie  caught  them,  intending  to  spring  up, 
when,  with  a  heavy  lurch,  the  treacherous  boat  glided  out  of  reach, 
and  Marion  was  left  clinging  to  his  hands  in  the  water.  For  a 
long  time  they  buoyed  themselves  above  the  now  furiously  lashing 
.  when  Marion  murmured,  bowing  her  head  so  low  that  the 
water  bubbled  round  her  lips : 

"Let  me  go,  Jamie, — I  cannot  any  longer — my  strength  is  gone 
— save  thyself  for  my  sake  !"  and,  clasping  her  hands,  she  dreami- 
ly Bighed  to  herself  the  last  words  of  a  little  prayer,  as  she  drifted 
slowly  down  through  the  green  water ;  they  would  have  been  her 
last  words,  indeed,  had  not  the  arm  of  a  strong  swimmer  snatched 
her  up,  and,  throwing  her  light  anil  almost  .-cnsclos  form  acrolfe 
his  shoulder,  seized  the  arm  of  the  drowning  Jamie,  and  boldly 
made  for  shore.  The  vigorous  limbs  of  the  preserver  battled 
Stoutly  with  the  clement-,  and  ere  many  moments  his  encum- 
b.-ances  lay  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach.  Running  up  the  cliff, 
whence  he  had  leaped  on  seeing  the  danger  of  the  children,  the 
man  caught  bis  large  cloak,  and,  returning,  wrapped  it 
round  Motion,  then  chafing  the  limbs  of  Jamie,  he  rubbed  his  lips 
with  a  cordial,  and  tried  all  the  restoratives  in  bis  power, — but  in 
vain.  Had  not  the  hoy'.-  whole  life  first  ebbed  away,  never  would 
he  have  Buffered  bis  M-ter  to  drop  from  his  support  into  the  bosom 
of  the  loch.  And  now  Marion  was  left  defenceless  on  the  world ; 
for  the  lids  of  Jamie's  eyes  would  never  drift  like  snow  from  early 


violets  again,  nor  ever,  as  for  twelve  years  they  had  already  done, 
sweetly  answer  Marion's  loving  glances. 

The  stranger  lifted  himself  to  gaze  around,  and  seeing,  above 
the  distant  grove  and  hill,  the  gray  towers  and  battlements  of  the 
late  Baron's  Hall,  he  lifted  Marion  gently  in  his  arms,  and  bent 
his  way  thither.  A  lady,  into  whose  arms  he  resigned  his  burden, 
met  him  at  the  door  with  tears  and  exclamations,  and,  followed 
by  the  porter,  he  departed,  and  once  more  returned,  hearing,  this 
time,  the  corpse  of  the  young  baron. 

The  next  day,  as  the  stranger  inquired  at  the  lodge  for  Marion's 
health,  the  child,  pale  and  wan,  ran  forth,  and,  falling  on  her 
knees,  covered  his  hand  with  ki-ses  and  with  tears.  Then  rising, 
she  took  from  her  neck  a  string  of  jewels,  with  a  small  silver 
whistle  attached,  and  wound  them  round  his  waist.  It  was  the 
falcon-call  of  Jamie,  the  most  precious  gift  she  could  lie-stow,  and 
turning,  she  paced  slowly  it])  the  long  walk,  weeping  wildly.  *    * 


In  the  court-yard  of  one  of  the   royal    palaces  of  Scotland,  at 
some  five  years  subsequent  to  the  opening  of  our  narrative,  a  no- 
ble hunting  party  were   assembled.      The  king,  David  II.,  himself 
(as  all  the  world   knew,  a  gay  bachelor),  sat,  curbing  his 
Steed,  a-  if  expectant  of  others  not  yet  arrived. 

"  Waiteth  the  king  '."  inquired  a  young  English  nobleman  of  a 
Scotch  chamberlain,  "and  for  whom 

"Yemaunwcel  say  that!"  was  the  last  reply.  "  He  waiteth 
never  for  any  but  her,  who  alway  enforeeth  delay.  The  procrasti- 
nating good-for-naught  !  The  Baroness  Marion  Duncan  it  is,  to 
whom  he  showetb  singular  favor,  and  even  letteth  retain  her  fa- 
ther's rank  and  wealth.      This,  maun,  be  she!" 

The  merry  laughs  approaching  without  the  gates  bad  already 
told  the  stranger  as  much,  and  when  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
and  two  ladies,  attended  by  cavaliers,  rode  in,  he  was  at  no  loss 
to  distinguish  the  baroness  ;  indeed  a  few  years  had  not  materially 
altered  her.  Clad  in  a  habit  of  royal  purple,  with  a  broad  collar 
of  white  linen  around  the  throat,  ami  black  plumes  depending 
from  a  close  cloth  cap,  and  mingling  with  her  shining  curls,  her 
dazzling  beauty  and  rosy  smiles  turned  all  eyes  upon  her,  while 
sitting  lightly  on  the  side  of  her  white  Arabian  courser,  she  took 
the  court-yard  in  a  ring,  and,  throwing  her  steed  on  his  haunches 
before  the  kin;:,  doffed  her  cap  to  his  majesty,  and  with  superb 
horsemanship,  bounded  forward  to  her  bashful  aunt,  who  had  gone, 
timidly,  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  was  stationed  among  the 
other  ladies. 

As  the  whole  party  now  issued  from  the  gates,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent which  one  was  to  be  the  kind's  companion,  when  he  galloped 
forward  and  dropped  into  the  canter  of  the  hunt,  beside  the  Bar- 
oness Marion.  But  curvetting  slightly,  the  lady  glanced  quickly 
round  the  party,  till  her  eye  lighted  upon  the  Englishman  once 
and  twice  again,  as  if  she  sought  some  well-remeinbercd  object, 
surveyed  him,  then  turning  with  a  well-satisfied  smile  to  the  king, 
she  waved  her  hand  across  the  plain,  and  they  stretched  into  a 
gallop  towards  the  distant  cover. 

"  The  ground  is  rough  for  sac  braw  ladies,"  said  the  cross  old 
chamberlain  ;  "  but  hist !  mon,  doth  she  but  mention  it,  and  a'  the 
way  frac  Paris  wad  come  upholsterers  to  carpet  it.  Wccl,  wha 
brooks  a  gabcrlunzie's  interference  ?  She  will  like  make  a  gude 
queen  enow !" 

Ere  long  the  hay  of  the  hounds  proclaimed  the  trail,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  cover  the  party  begun  to  spread.  Thus  soon,  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  grove,  the  young  Englishman  found  himself  by 
Marion's  side.  With  suitable  propriety,  she  bent  her  head  in  a 
dignified  salute  ;  but,  then  frankly  extending  her  hand,  said  : 

"  Thou  hast  forgotten  me  V 

Raising  the  chain  of  jewels  with  Jamie's  whistle,  while  he 
grasped  her  hand : 

"  It  is  not  possible,"  he  answered. 

Tears  suffused  Marion's  eyes  beneath  the  kindly  gaze  of  the 
stranger,  and  all  that  day  of  sadness  came  rushing  hack  on  her 
memory.     But  she  dashed  them  off,  saying : 

"  Thy  remembrance  is  very  pleasant.  Hast  never  revisited  the 
loch?"" 

"  Nay,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  was  then  but  a  boy,  journeying  for 
idleness  ;  now  I  bring  hither  despatches  from  my  master's  court." 

"  Thou  art  not,  then,  Scotch  '" 

"On  the  contrary.  I  am  a  faithful  subject  of  Edward  III.,  of 
England,  whom  God  preserve  !" 

"  Amen  !"  answered  Marion,  her  smile  full  of  mischievous  mer- 
riment.    "  Is  that  treason,  in  my  case  I"  she  asked. 

"  A  true  subject  of  Scotland  could  not  say  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  So  am  I  no  true  subject !"  then  she  cried. 

"I  have  heard  before,"  said  the  stranger,  archly,  "the  Baroness 
Marion  would  soon  be  queen." 

"  Then  thou  heardest  amiss  I"  she  answered,  turning  flashing 
eyes  upon  him.  "  I  am  no  true  subject,  because  I  hate  the  king. 
Thus,  surely,  I  shall  not  be  queen." 

"I  entreat  thy  forgiveness,"  said  the  Englishman.  "  Not  wil- 
lingly would  I  wound  thee.     We  arc  study  friends." 

Looking  up,  smilingly: 

"I  am  captious,"  she  answered,  "and  frequently  troubled  of 
late.  I  know  cot  if  I  have  any  friends,  unless,  indeed,  thou,  to 
whom  I  owe  my  life,  art  one."  At  this  moment  the  clear  call  of 
the  bugle  sounded,  arid  approaching  steeds  were  heard.  "Thou 
wilt  visit  us  at  the  loch  this  summer  !"  said  Marion,  as  they  sepa- 
rated. 

"  I  shall  not  fail,"  be  answered;  and,  turning  bis  horse's  head, 
he  had  let  taken  two  steps  ere  he  confronted  the  king,  sitting  sav- 
agely upright  in  the  saddle,  having  unmistakably  overheard  the 
whole  conversation.  Marion  saw  him,  too;  for,  turning  her  beau- 
tiful face,  as  she  rode  away,  she  pointed  at  him  with  her  whip,  and 
her  clear  laugh  echoed  tluough  the  arches  of  the  forest. 


"  Thy  despatches  for  home,  young  man,"  said  the  king,  hoarse- 
ly, "are  on  thy  table.     Take  them  and  be  gone!" 

The  Englishman  bowed  and  left  him.     But  when  the  despatches 
ifoly  in  the  hands  of  Edward  of  England,  once   more  the 
Stranger  sought  Scotland,  and  was  welcomed  at  the  loch  by  Mar- 
ion, careless  concerning  her  kingly  suitor. 

Two  months  fled  by  on  the  wings  of  summer  with  Marion  and 
the  stranger.  Music,  rides  and  sails,  lonely  wanderings  over  pur- 
ple heaths,  and  lively  conversations,  wiled  away  the  hours,  and  if 
love  came  in  at  the  feast,  neither  said  it  to  the  other.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  presence  of  one  fascinating  and  love- 
some  as  the  handsome  Englishman,  could  be  endured  with  her 
whose  hand  the  king  sought,  without  his  royal  knowledge  and  an- 
ger;  and  thus,  one  noon,  the  king  entered  the  drr  wing-room  of 
the  baroness,  and  the  stranger  was  politely,  yet  decidedly,  banished 
from  the  kingdom. 

When  he  had  departed,  the  king,  ordering  his  attendants  to  re- 
itcd  himself  beside  Marion,  and,  for  a  long  time,  a  rigid 
silence  was  maintained  by  both.  Slowly  raising  her  eyes  at  last, 
Marion  surveyed  the  king  from  head  to  foot.  The  hair  of  the  king 
was  light  and  bushy,  his  forehead  high  and  wrinkled,  hi- 
small  and  gray,  a  thick,  tawny  beard  adorned,  or,  rather,  hid  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  and  the  expression  of  his  whole  countenance 
was  exceedingly  repulsive.  A  tall,  powerful  man  he  was,  with  a 
singular  and  almost  disproportionate  breadth  of  chest,  a  feature 
almost"  always  observable  in  men  of  a  strong  will,  impatient  of 
restraint.  Marion's  eyes  fell  again,  and  a  scornful  smile  curled 
her  lip. 

"Thou  dost  not  find  me  charming  1"  said  the  king,  in  a  fine 
English  accent. 

"  Far  from  it,"  she  answered. 

"  1  suspected  as  much  from  a  lady  of  thy  penetration.  Are 
there  no  charms  of  character  to  atone  for  defects  elsewhere  I" 

"  None  that  I  am  aware  of." 

"  What,  then,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Baroness  Marion  concerning 
me  I" 

"  1  am  thy  majesty's  subject." 

"  Forgel  it.     Think  me  thy  slave,  as  I  am  !" 

"1  think,  then,  the  king  comporteth  himself  as  hecomcth  no 
king." 

"  That  is  not  an  opinion  concerning  my  mind  or  person,  simply 
my  manners." 

"  Then,  if  thou  commandest  me — " 

"  I  do  command  !" 

"  Then,  if  thou  commandest  me  to  speak  truth, — thou  art  loath- 
some and  vile  !  Thou  hast  neither  beauty  of  person  nor  soul.  Vir- 
tue enters  into  no  action  of  thine.  Vice  i.;  thy  counsellor  and 
abettor!" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  king,  "  if  Lord  Murray — the  other 
name  of  my  counsellor  and  abettor — would  agree  with  the  last 
proposition.     Then  the  baroness  finds  me  disgusting!" 

"  Entirely  so  !" 

The  king  bent  his  head  down  toward  her ;  he  laid  his  hand  on 
her  arm  as  if  to  compel  her  to  listen,  and  his  voice  was  low  and 
hissing,  as  he  said  : 

"But  Marion,  loathsome,  vile,  hideous,  vicious,  disgusting,  as  I 
may  he,  thou,  too,  shalt  be  so  ;  for  as  the  husband  is,  the  wife  be- 
comes, since  both  arc  one.  And  thou  shalt  be  my  wife  !  I  swear 
it,  and  call  God  to  witness!" 

Marion  rose  before  him,  her  hand  uplifted,  her  face  glowing. 

"I,  too,  call  God  to  witness!"  she  said;  "and  I  will  never  bo 
your  wife,  so  may  he  help  me  I" 

"A  woman's  oath  is  of  no  account  in  my  kingdom,  and  thine 
shall  not  avail  thee.  Thou  shalt  never  wed  this  Englishman, — this 
Lord  Guy!"  said  the  king. 

But  the  indignant  Marion  had  swept  from  the  room,  and  he  was 
alone,  far  more  amused  and  perplexed  than  enraged  at  her  pre- 
sumption. Yet  offended  he  certainly  was,  both  at  the  hatred  her 
words  expressed,  and  at  the  prior  presence  of  Lord  Guy;  but  more 
eager  in  his  suit  he  became,  and  he  vowed,  with  shut  teeth,  to  re- 
venge himself  by  success.     *    *    * 


David  II.,  of  Scotland,  was  a  man  haughty,  determined  and 
revengeful,  therefore,  it  was  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when 
Edward  and  his  young  son,  the  Black  Prince,  were  absent,  prose- 
cuting the  war  in  France,  the  Scotch  king  should  presume  on  the 
proverbial  timidity  of  woman,  and  invade  the  realm  left  under  the 
care  of  Queen  Philippa.  He  knew  there  was  but  one  warrior  of 
renown  left  with  the  queen,  and  he,  only  for  a  sufficient  space  of 
time  to  summon  his  retainers  and  collect  a  new  battalion.  Thus 
it  behooved  King  David,  both  from  prudence  and  hatred,  to  secure 
by  treachery  the  person  of  this  warrior,  Lord  Guy  Vere  dc  Verc  ; 
and,  sending  an  embassy  to  Philippa,  he  declared  that  he  had  im- 
portant despatches  for  the  king's  royal  car,  which  he  would  trust 
into  no  hands  but  those  of  Vere  de  Vere,  whose  honor  he  had  ac- 
knowledged, and  whose  banishment  he  had  revoked. 

When,  obedient  to  his  queen's  command,  Ixird  Guy  presented 
himself  at  Edinburg,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  keep  far  be- 
low the  moat  of  a  nearly  deserted  castle,  a  mouth's  provision  laid 
before  him,  and,  with  the  great  key  hanging  in  the  king's  own  gir- 
dle, he,  in  like  manner,  waylaid  and  sec  tired  Marion,  and  guard- 
ing her  in  a  tent  near  bis  own,  numbered  his  forces  and  marched 
into  England.  Burning  towns  and  devastating  plains,  he  had  not 
advanced  a  clay's  journey  ere  the  news  reached  the  lovely  Philippa, 
who  instantly  penetrated  the  treachery  toward  Lord  Guy,  and, 
buckling  on  her  helmet  and  haranguing  her  soldiery,  she  placed 
herself  at  their  head,  and  valiantly  prepared  to  meet  the  royal  foe. 

Two  clays  Guy  had  lain  in  the  cell,  and  though  the  daikness 
was  growing  familiar  to  his  eye,  yet  the  spirit  within  chafed  for 
release,  for  he  knew  what  villanous  doings  were  at  hand  without. 
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It  might  have  been  mid-noon  of  the  third  day  when  the  key 
grated  in  the  lock,  mid  the  door  opening  slowly,  displayed  a  spec- 
tre whose  skull,  and  ribs,  and  limbs  wen  lines  of  fire.  Suspect- 
ing it  to  he  some  ruse  of  the  kind's,  Guy  feigned  sleep,  till  a  soft 
hand  was  placed  on  his  brDW,  and  the  well-known  voice  of  Marion 
said  : 

"Lord  Guy  !  arise,  my  lord,  and  flee  while  thou  mayest." 
He  started  i»  amazement ;   but  she   had   opened  a  little  lantern, 
and  Guy  saw  that   her   disguise   was    hut   lines  of  phospoivsccnce 
drawn  on  a  dark  surface,  to  deceive  anil  frighten  the  few  attendants, 
should  any  meet  her  in  the  subterranean  passages. 

"  Marion  !  dear  Marion  !"  he  cried.  lie  had  never  spoken  so 
before,  and  it  brought  a  color  to  her  cheek  and  a  sparkle  to  her 
eye. 

"  Hush  I"  she  said.  "  I  learned  where  thou  wert  from  the  coun- 
ci1  T  overheard,  and  when  the  king  slept,  stealing  into  his  tent.  I 
took  this  key  from  his  girdle  and  placed  another  in  its  stead,  and, 
having  eluded  all  vigilance,  here   I  am!" 

Guy's  heart  beat  quick  as  her  own,  while  he  said: 
"  Thou  riskest  thine  own  life  for  me  !" 

"  I  but  repay  a  debt,  then,"  replied  the  baroness.  "King  Da- 
vid entcreth  England  to-night ;  to-morrow  he  burnetii  and  slayctb, 
and  then  advanced)  again.  Do  thou  hasten  and  join  thy  queen, 
and  terrify  him  in  the  battle,  and,  mayhap,  slay  him ;  he  will 
think  it  thy  ghost." 

"  Thou  wilt  come  with  me,  Marion  '" 

"  Nay  ;  should  I  be  gone,  the  king  will  suspect  concerning  thee, 
and  would,  perchance,  waylay  thee,  ere  thou  wert  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. I  order  every  day  that  I  shall  not  be  disturbed  from  noon 
till  twilight,  thus  I  am  undiscovered.  Never  fear.  I  keep  the 
lion  at  bay  for  awhile1.  Come!"  Ami  silently  closing  the  door 
they  traversed  the  stony  vaults  and  emerged  into  open  air  beyond 
the  moat,  and  in  the  edge  of  a  thicket,  where  two  steeds  wore 
tethered.  Mounting  these,  they  galloped  out  between  the  hills  and 
across  the  moors,  and  fording  the  Tweed,  after  a  three  hours'  ride, 
separated,  Marion  having  fust  detailed  what  plans  she  had  learned, 
and  what  array  of  forces  the  king  could  command;  and  then  Guy 
galloped  on  to  meet  Philippa,  while  Marion  sought  her  tent  adjoin- 
ing the  king's,  both  being  brave  and  joyful. 

Turning  loose  her  horse,  as  she  drew  near  the  army,  at  twilight, 
Marion  advanced  slowly,   pondering   on    the   words   she  had  ex- 
changed with  Guy.      She  wondered  why  the  crimson   flushed  her 
cheek,  and  why  her  heart  beat  thick  and  fast  when  he  called  her 
"dear  Marion  !"  and  then,  with  a  little  pang,  she  remembered  that 
he  did  not  urge   her  departure  from  the   king,  nor  even  kiss  her 
hand  at  adieu.     "  I  love  him,  wretched  girl  that  I  am !  and  he  dis- 
regards me!"  she  murmured,  weeping  over  her   unrequited  love, 
and  angry  with  herself  at  its  unwomanly  bestowal. 
"  Wha  gangs  !"  cried  the  sentinel. 
"  Scotch,"  she  answered,  shortly. 
"  Gic  the  password  I" 

The  soldier  lowered  his  spear  as  she  replied : 
"Conquered  kingdoms  !"  and,  suffering  her  to  pass,  she  glided 
silently  into  her  tent,  a  few  moments  before  the  king  commanded 
her  presence  at  a  banquet,  which  she  haughtily  refused. 

Before  dawn  of  the  next  day  the  tents  were  struck,  the  troops 
marshalled,  the  march  taken  up,  and  the  scene  of  carnage  begun. 
But  neither  was  Philippa  idle  ;  and  the  king  having  bivouacked 
with  the  night,  was  struck  with  dismay  when  the  morning  sun 
shone  on  the  white  tents  of  Philippa,  pitched  on  the  hill  confront- 
ing him.  Pennons  waved  and  armor  glistened  there  ;  steeds  were 
neighing,  trumpets  braving,  spears  were  clashing,  and  all  was  in 
lively  commotion ;  and  when,  as  the  king  placed  himself  in  the 
van,  with  characteristic  courage,  and  saw  the  unhelmeted  Yere  de 
Vere  ride  along  the  battle  line,  wonder,  indignation  and  trembling 
tilled  his  heart,  and  he  knew  the  day  was  lost. 

A  short,  tierce  conflict  ensued,  and  by  noon  the  boastful  Scotch 
were  flying  across  the  distance,  hotly  chased  by  Lord  Guy  Vere 
de  Vere.  And  Marion,  whom  Guy  had  rescued  in  the  retreat,  was 
sitting  with  the  brave  Queen  Philippa. 

"  We  shall  maintain  our  position,"  said  die  queen,  "though  I 
count  not  on  the  rascal's  return  !  But  /  am  sufficient  Lord  Guy 
must  attend  our  royal  spouse  in  France  ;  for  he  said  decisive  strug- 
gle would  chance  at  Crecy,  and  Vere  de  Vere  must  aid  him.  Hast 
thou  known  my  dear  hero  long?"  she  added,  playfully  filliping 
Marion's  chin. 

"  lie  saved  my  life  when  a  child,"  was  the  tearful  answer. 
"Ah!  and  thou  hast  saved  his,  I  know.  But,  dear  child,  at- 
tending our  person,  thou  shalt  no  longer  be  in  danger.  I  must 
light  on  a  husband  for  thee,  since  this  fine,  king  must  surely  be 
thwarted  I"  and  the  Amazon  laughed  gaily,  as  any  happy  woman 
could. 

On  the  morrow,  Lord  Guy,  after  a  hasty  yet  warm  adieu,  jour- 
neyed south  with  his  retainers,  and  crossed  the  channel  to  join  his 
royal  lord. 

A  few  days,  marked  only  by  hostile  skirmishes,  elapsed,  and 
Philippa  found  it  necessary  to  send  documents  to  King  Edward, 
and  bemoaned  the  absence  of  all  her  faithful  servitors  to  bear 
them. 

"  I  could  trust  them  with  thee,  Marion,"  said  the  queen,  "  for  I 
have  tried  thy  honor  and  faith  every  way." 
"  I  will  '"ke  them,  dear  lady,"  said  Marion. 
The  idea  pleased  the  queen,  and,  ordering  a  suit  from  the  armo- 
rv,  she  clad  Marion  in  cuirass,  greaves  and  helmet,  gave  her  the 
despatches  ami  a  purse  of  gold,  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks  with  the 
affable  condescension  that  she  alone  could  use,  and  bade  her  god- 
speed on  her  way. 

Meeting  with  no  detention,  Marion  rapidly  advanced,  and,  ere 
many  days,  stood  on  the  plains  of  France,  some  few  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Crecy.     A  noise  like  the  rumbling  of  an  earthquake,  or 


like  low  thunder  rolling  perpetually, far  away,  at  first  terrified  her, 
but  remembering  that  Philippa  had  said  the  English,  for  the  first 
time,  wonld  use  the  infernal  enginery  of  cannon  in  the  battle,  she 
accounted  for  it,  and  knew  that  the  contest  had  begun.  Her  heart 
trembled  for  Vere  de  Vere,  but  shunning  the  coward  fear  B 
away,  she  rode  gaily  on  in  security. 

The  growing  tumult,  as  she  proceeded,  soon  wanted  her  that  the 
struggle  was  at  the  highest,  and  riding  leisurely  down  tint  hill  into 
the  scene  of  conflict,  she  carefully  scanned  the  proceedings.  On  a 
distant  elevation  stood  Edward  and  his  staff,  content  to  relinquish 
all  honor;  but,  with  heart  and  hand,  like  beacons  in  the  fight,  bat- 
tled the  Black  Prince  and  Vere  de  Vere.  From  point  to  point  of 
the  English  forces  the  huge  cannon  belched  forth  Haine,  and  swept 
long  lanes  through  the  French  ranks  ;  here  and  there  the  French 
had  seizeil  and  turned  one  advantageously  against  its  owners,  and 
all  the  subjects  of  the  house  of  Valois  fought  as  though  death 
were  in  the  other  balance.  Spear*  (lew  like  lightning  through  the 
air,  breaking  against  the  shield-;  ;  eager  horses  rolled,  wounded 
unto  death,  over  upon  their  riders,  and  wild  trumpet  charges  but 
hall' drowned  the  shrieks  anil  moans  of  the  d; 

It  was  impossible  for  Marion  to  tell  which  conquered,  and  her 
attention  was  somewhat  withdrawn  from  the  scene  as  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed Lord  liny,  wdio  was  summoned  to  the  king.  When  she 
again  looked  on  the  field,  the  French  were  concentrating  for  a 
mighty  and  final  onset,  obedient  to  the  commands  of  a  powerful 
leader,  who  continually  shouted  through  his  golden  horn.  Marion 
recognized  from  the  standard  of  this  knight,  with  its  three  ostrich 
plumes  aboye  the  noble  motto  Ich  Dieu,  tiie  great  king  of  Bohemia. 
One  instant  a  sudden  stillness  reigned  throughout  the  plain,  the 
nest,  and  the  trumpets  harshly  clanged  ;  the'  French  bore  down  in  a 
wedge-like  mass,  ami  spread  themselves  upon  the  broken  English 
army;  the  cannon  were  dismounted ;  panic  and  confusion  raged 
beneath  the  irresistible  tide  rolling  on  behind  the  Bohemian  king, 
and  the  lily  of  France  seemed  everywhere  victorious. 

"Lost!  lost !"  cried  Marion ;  but  scarcely  had  she  spoken  ere 
she  was  aware  of  Guy,  the  scarf  she  wrought  for  him  in  his  helm, 
madly  dashing  down  the  hill,  followed  by  the  king  and  bis  guard, 
and,  striking  spurs  to  her  own  horse,  she  joined  them  and  rushed 
onward  to  the  tight. 

The  eyes  of  Lord  Guy  Vere  de  Vere  flashed  fire,  and  their 
glances  smote  his  soldiery  like  javelins,  pricking  their  fainting 
hearts  forward.  His  battle  axe  swung  around  him  in  great  circle.-. 
"  Shame,  Englishmen  !"  he  cried.  "On!  on!  For  God  and 
the  lion  of  St.  George  !"  and,  with  a  wilder  shout  of  defiance,  be 
flew  along  furiously  and  sought  the  Bohemian  hero,  who  offered 
himself  with  no  less  alacrity  to  strife.  Fiercely  locking  themselves 
together  "armor  to  armor,  lance  to  lance  opposed,"  their  combat 
heightened,  while  they  drew  apart  from  the  army  in  their  eagerness. 
Tremendous  were  the  blows  exchanged,  ami  dexterous  the  move- 
ments ;  both  horSCS  were  slain,  and  they  fought  hand  to  hand  on 
foot.  Suddenly,  when  the  king  of  Bohemia  had  raised  his  ami  to 
deal  a  more  savage  blow  than  he  had  yet  attempted,  it  dropped 
powerless  by  his  side,  he  Staggered  and  fell,  leaving  Guy  conquer- 
or, although  a  torrent  of  blood  streamed  from  his  shoulder,  hearing 
life  and  strength  with  it. 

As  he  leaned  on  his  spear  to  recover  himself,  Marion,  in  her  dis- 
guise of  an  armed  page,  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  led  him  to 
the  brookside  ;  there,  bathing,  cleansing  and  dressing  his  wound 
with  balsams  which  ladies,  in  those  chivalrous  times,  carried  al- 
ways about  them,  she  bound  it  up  with  her  scarf,  closed  the  armor 
over  it,  and,  gathering  the  standard  and  spoils  of  the  Bohemian, 
she  gave  them  into  Guy's  hand,  who,  shortly  after,  when  the 
French,  having  thrown  aside  their  swords,  were  making  use  of  their 
spears  alone,  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  the  Black  Prince,  into  whose 
heraldry  they  were  thenceforth  adopted. 

Marion,  having  delivered  her  despatches  to  the  now  triumphant 
king,  took  her  leave,  and  was  leading  a  fresh  steed  by  the  bridle 
out  beyond  the  battle-field  on  her  homeward  way,  when  Lord  Vere 
de  Vere  stood  beside  her.  Her  visor  was  down,  and  sho  turned 
towards  him. 

"Pretty  page,"  said  the  warrior,  "thou  hast  rendered  me  great 
service ;  hast  no  favor  to  seek  ?  no  request  ?  Thou  needest  but 
ask." 

The  eyes  of  the  page  seemed  to  wander  wistfully  over  the  per- 
son of  the  knight,  and,  at  last,  the  slender  fingers  touched,  hesitat- 
ingly, the  chain  of  jewels  given  long  since  by  Marion. 

"I  would  thou  hadst  asked  anything  but  that!"  cried  (iuv, 
startled,  "  the  half  of  mine  inheritance  rather  I"  But  he  proceeded 
to  unwind  it. 

Marion  threw  up  her  visor  and   laughed  lightly  at  the  thunder- 
struck knight,  as  she  said  : 
"  Thou  dost  value  it,  then  '<" 

"  Marion  !"  said  Guy,  when  somewhat  less  Stupefied,  "  thou  bast 
dared  to  venture  here  and  encounter  danger  and  death  once  more  ! 
Didst  thou  thus  for  my  sake  '  Again  I  owe  life  to  thee, — more 
than  life,  hope,  happiness — love  !  otherwise,  thou  hadst  better  have 
left  me  to  die.  Marion!  dear  Marion  !"  His  eyes  were  dewy  and 
full  of  tenderness,  his  face  glowing  with  unspoken  words. 

What  more  he  would  have  said,  as  Marion's  hand  trembled  in 
his,  she  well  knew,  but  heard  not.  for  the  prince,  riding  up,  called 
Vere  de  Vere  away,  and  bade  tin'  little  page  hasten  home. 

"  Thou  must  leave  us,  with  thy  laurels,  and  return  to  my  mo- 
ther— my  brave  mother !"  said  the  prince,  to  (iuv.  "  Thou  wilt 
hold  thyself  in  readiness  after  refreshment,  my  lord." 

Guv  assented,  well  pleased;  and  Marion,  mounting,  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

Lord  Guy  had  scarcely  started  on  his  journey  ere  Marion,  hav- 
ing reached  its  completion,  had  related  her  adventures  to  the 
queen,  and,  desirous  of  fame,  had  donned  shield  and  sword  once 
more,  and  was  by  her  side  in  the  famous  battle  that  won  Philippa 


undying  renown.     Wearing  a  jerkin  of  net,  golden  armor  ab 
light  bine  satin  skirt,  and  the  white  plumes  of  her   helmet   waving 
behind  her  on  the  hone,  sin-  animated   the   soldiers  to  equal  feats 
of  daring  with  herself,  and    flashcil    like    a    vengeance   before  the- 
bewildered  eyes  of  King  David, 

"  He's  nai  ildet  now  v.i'  the  lassie  1"  grumbled  the  old 

Scotch  chamberlain.  "  Deil-ma-care  I  /■■  nae  be  fashin'  mcsel 
aneut  it,  and  will  just,  scrievc  atf  while  I  can  I"  he  added,  us  he  ran 
away. 

When  David  found  himself,  after  a   despi  teized 

from  behind  by  a  band  of  nun,  securely  gyved  and  thrown  upon 
!. ,  looking  up  he  saw  Marion  bent  above  him  ;  her  roguish 
face  dimpled  with  laughter,  as  -be  cried  : 

"  Thus  do"'  your  majesty's  wooing  end  !"  and  ordered  him 
borne  away  into  the  queen's  presence. 

The  Scotch  army  was  so  completely  routed  and  destroyed  that 
the  war  was  evidently  at  an  end,  and  Philippa,  resting  among  her 
ermines,  called    Marion   before   her.      Beside   the    cushions  of  the, 

stood  a  tall  knight,  with  closed  visor,  in  an  armor  of  bur- 
nished steel  and  blue  enamel. 

"Thou  bast  demeaned  thyself  so  bravely,  and  the  Scotch  king 
i-  bo  near  at  hand,"  said  Philippa,  "  that  I  have  determined  to  have 

thee  wed  this  knight,  this   very  hour!" 

"Forgive  me.  your  majesty,"  said  Marion  ;   "  1  cannot  !" 

"  Speakest  thus  to  thy  adopted  queen  i  Const  not  !  And  why, 
prithee  I" 

Marion  stood  erect,  pale  with  grief  that  now,  when  she  was  so 
sure  of  Lord  Guy'a  love,  all  the  happiness  that  had  gushed  over 
her  in  a  delicious  trill,  must  be  snatched  away,  and  sorrow  shot 
down  like  a  pall  around  her;  and  shame  suffused  her  white  face 
with  blushes,  as  she  answered  : 

"  Madam,  I  love  another.     I  cannot !" 

"  Tush  !  What  of  that  I  By  my  troth  !  thou  shalt  l>e  his  wife 
ere  sunset  I" 

"Madam,  I  will  not!" 

The  queen  laughed. 

"  I  think  thou  mayest  declare  thyself!"  she  said,  to  the  knight, 
who,  lifting  off  his  helmet,  suffered  bright  chestnut  tresses  to  roll 
over  his  rich  collar,  and  displayed  the  smiling  countenance  of 
Lord  Guy  Vere  de  Vere. 

Marion  raised  her  splendid  eyes,  and,  unable  in  her  pain  to  com- 
prehend the  queen's  pleasant  artifice,  sprung  to  his  arms. 

"Protect  me,  (iuv!"  she  cried.  "  Save  me,  as  thou  hast  done 
before!" 

"Here  thou  art  ever  safe,"  he  answered. 

"  Thou  wilt  find  it  easier  now  to  obey,"  said  Philippa,  archly. 
Shortly  after,  as  (iuv  held  the  joyful  Marion  in  his  loving  clasp: 
"  This  is  the  wretched  lass  who  spoke  treason  to  her  queen  a  half 
hour  since  !  Let  the  prisoner  be  brought  hither,  and  bid  the  pres- 
ence of  Priest  Robin  in  my  tent  I"  she  cried,  to  an  entering  at- 
tendant. "Lit  flowers  be  brought,"  added  her  majesty,  "and 
perfumes,  and  the  Moorish  va- 
in a  few  moments,  large  vines  of  fragrant  cedar  and  roses  fes- 
tooned the  long  silken  curtains  of  the  tent,  and  lay  piled  in  high 
golden  vases,  half  hiding  glorified  white  statues,  lately  unpacked 
from  the  great  treasure  chests  ;  Persian  carpets  were  spread  around ; 
in  a  brazier,  at  one  corner,  sweet  spices  were  burning,  till  the  whole 
place  "  smelt  like  a  summer  in  blest  Araby,"  and  never  any  palace 
presented  a  more  light  and  sumptuous  appearance  than  did  this 
tent  when  the  royal  prisoner,  expectant  of  death  alone,  was  mar- 
shalled within  it.  Death,  King  David  awaited,  but  the  tableau 
that  met  his  glance  was  worse  than  death  to  him,  as,  grinding  his 
teeth  in  impotent  rage,  he  encountered  the  merry  eyes  of  Philippa, 
and  beheld  the  happy  confidence  of  Marion  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  as  she  leaned  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Guy  Vere  de  Vere,  and 
the  holy  Father  Robin  pronounced  them  one  ! 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
New  Mrsir.    Oliver  Ditson.  115  Washington  Street,  has  sent  as  some  very 
choice  now  music.     Among  the  tot  is  a  rang  endued  "  My  bark  is  floating  o'er 
the  tide,"  "The  Gainsvillo  Walt/..''    "The  Royal-  Walt/. " — a  ballad,   "I'm 
wear;  of  my  life  now,"  au  !  ••  Thy  face  no  more  I'll 

The  History  or  Xapoieon  Bonaparte      By  Jon*  S.  C.  Abbott.     Splendidly 
Illustrated.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1855.    2  vols    8vo.  pp.  1277. 
The  serial  publication  of  this  important  work  in    ''Harper's   Magazine" 
ogly  popular;  and  we  have  seen  it  asserted  that  the  author  re- 
(20,000  for  the  copyright  from  a  shrewd   publisher.     It  is  written  in 
a  very  captivating  style,  and  has  nil  the  fascination  of  a  romance  by  Scott. 
So  extraordinary  was  the  career  of  the  great  man  it  commemorates,  that  the 
interest  Inspired  by  his  life  Increases,  rather  than  diminishes,  in  the  a 
time.    The  American  idea  of  Napoleon,  prior  to  this  publication,  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  reflex  of  British  opinion.     The  "  Life  "  by  Ha/.litt.  whose  hero 
the  great  emperor  was,  was   little   known   hen — and    perhaps  nine  OUt  of  ten 
general  readers  regarded  him  as  a  sort  of  Corsican  ogre.     Abbott  has  taken  an 
opposite  view  of  his  character,  and    his  work   is  a  highly  colored  eulogy.     He 
palliate  even  the  hast  defensible  acts  oY  his  hero's  life:  and  must, 
therefore,  he  nail  with  some  caution.     Still,  it  is  file  fairest  popular  bio 
that    has    yet   appeared  of    the    greatest    general    that  ever  lived,  and  a 

unparalleled  genius.  Had  he  lived  to  carry  out  a:'  his  projects,  he  would  un- 
atoned  for  many  of  his  error-.  As  i/  was.  his  political  conduct  , 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  potentates  of  Buappe,  was  pun-  as  ermine. 
The  part  which  England  played  during  the  Napoleonic  era  was  infamous:  and 
her  present  dependence  on  the  usurping  ruler  of  France,  the  nephew  of  the 
man  she  ungenerously  crushed,  is  part  of  her  historic  retribution.  Abbotts 
Napoleon  is  tor  sa'e  In  this  city  by  Buruham  Brothers.  Oornhill,  and  by  Rod- 
■  l  Co.,  State  Street. 

Constance  Herbert.    By  Geralwne  E.  Jewsbcrv. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  rlever  novel  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  in 
their  Library  of  Select  No\  els.  which  will  have  thousands  of  midcrs.  Bedding 
&  Co.  and  Buruham  Brothers  have  it  for  sale. 

Christie  Johnstone.     A  Novel.     By  Charles  Keade.     I'eu  Woffixotox.     By 

tile  same  author. 

Messrs.  Tieknor  &  Fields  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  person  of  taste  for 
publishing  simultaneously,  and  in  such  elegant  style,  two  works  oft 
which  the  popular  verdict  will  place  among  tin'  standard  classical  novels. 
The  stories  are  alike  in  talent,  though  widely  different  in  subject.  They  are 
felicitous  examples  of  the  very  best  style  of  novel  writing— very  interesting  ill 
plot,  vivid  in  description,  vigorous  in  delineation  of  character,  and  highly 
dramatic  in  their  effects.     Mr   Reade  has  the  ability  to  shine  asadi 

preferred  to  adopt  the  career  of  the  latter,  anil  wo 
think  wisely.  The  modern  stage  offers  few  inducements  to  talent  of  a  first- 
rate  order. 

Spk.m  r.ifs   Boston  Theatre.  Nos    16,  Id  and   17.— Wm.  V.  Speni 
Washington  Street,  has  published,  in  bis  usual  style  of  . 

trmand,"  Buekstone'e  effective  drams  nptive  Evidenci 

James  Pilgrim'.-  amusing  farce— -the  "  Limn  [i 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


RAILROAD  HR1DGE  OVER  ROCK  RIVER. 

This  bridge,  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Hock  bland  Rail- 
road, is  near  Colona,  Illinois,  II  miles  east  of  Hock  Island,  and 
170  miles  west  from  Chicago.  The  view  was  drawn  expressly  for 
our  paper,  on  the  spot.  The  structure  it  represents  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  Stone  &  Boomer,  bridge  builders  for  the  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  Railroad  Company.  It  is  about  1300  feet  in  length, 
and  rests  on  nine  stone  piers,  covered  the  entire  length.  The  gen- 
tlemen above  referred  to  have  contracted  to  build  the  great  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi,  at  Rock  Island.  These  magnificent  works 
illustrate  the  remarkable  rapidity  with  which  useful  science  has 
advanced  among  us.  Nothing  can  check  its  career.  The  greatest 
physical  obstructions  no  longer  daunt  the  energies  of  civil  engi- 
neers when  backed  by  capital — the  sinews  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 
Roads  arc  either  carried  over  mountains,  or  conducted  in  tunnels 
through  their  bases ;  mighty  rivers  are  spanned  by  arches,  which 
defy  the  power  of  storms  and  the 
hand  of  time ;  States  the  most 
remote  from  each  other  are 
brought  into  immediate  com- 
munion as  it  were,  and  art,  in 
thus  triumphing  over  nature,  ac- 
complishes more  than  a  mere 
physical  victory,  the  iron  bands 
that  bind  remote  parts  of  the 
continent  together,  also  link  our 
citizens  in  ties  of  amity  and  fel- 
lowship. 

LAKE  DUNMORE  HOUSE.  . 

On  this  page  we  present  a  I 
view  of  the  hotel  at  Lake  Dun- 
more,  and  on  the  opposite  page 
a  representation  of  the  beautiful  * 
sheet  of  water  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  establishment,  both  e 
drawn  expressly  for  the  Picto- 
rial by  a  lady  artist,  who  pre- 
pared her  sketches  on  the  spot. 
The  first  view  shows  the  west 
front  of  the  hotel,  which  has  re- 
cently been  erected.  Lake  Dun- 
more  is  in  the  town  of  Salisbury, 
Addison  County,  Vt.,  and  eight 
miles  from  the  Middlchury  and 
Brandon  stations  on  the  Rutland 
and  Burlington  Railroad,  and  live 
miles  from  Salisbury  station. 
The  main  front  of  the  hotel  is  to 
the  south,  towards  the  lake,  and 
is  75  feet  long.     The  building  is 

three  stories  high,  with  wide  halls  and  airy  and  commodious 
rooms.  The  wing  leading  back  contains  a  dining  and  a  dancing 
hall,  each  75  feet  long  and  36  feet  wide.  On  the  east  of  the  hotel 
are  four  cottages,  fitted  up  and  furnished  for  visitors,  who  can 
room  in  them  and  take  their  meals  in  the  hotel.  They  are  particu- 
larly commodious  for  families  spending  the  summer  in  the  coun- 
try. The  view  from  the  rooms  in  the  hotel,  and  from  the  cottages, 
of  the  lake  and  its  surroundings,  is  universally  admired  and  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  unequalled  in  this  country.  The  scenery 
of  Lake  Dunmore  and  vicinity  is  Italian  in  its  character,  and  is 
exceedingly  picturesque  and  licautiful.  The  lake  is  surrounded 
by  mountains,  except  to  the  south.  The  view  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  is  extensive  and  grand,  especially  that  from  Mount 
Moosalamoo,  which  rises  from  the  east  shore  of  the  lake  to  a  gnat 
height.  On  the  east  shore  of  the  lake  is  a  cave  called  Warner's 
Cave,  which  is  associated  with  the  exploits  of  Colonel  Seth  War- 
ner, in  the  early  history  of  Vermont.  It  is  geologically  considered 
a  great  curiosity.  On  the  same  side  of  the  lake  is  a  remarkable 
waterfall,  called  "  The  Falls  of  Lana."  The  scenery  of  these  falls 
is  very  wild  and  picturesque,  and  by  many  who  have  visited  them 
is  considered  to  surpass  the  Falls  of"  Trenton  as  a  natural  curiosity. 
On  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  lake, 
is  another  lake  about  one  mile  in  length.  Lake  Dunmore  is  about 
five  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  broad.  A  very 
large  number  of  visitors  last  season  went  up  to  Lake  Dunmore 
from  this  city,  and  wc  have  not  seen  a  single  person  who  was  not 


enraptured  at  the  l>cautics  of  the  spot.  Artists  were  and  are  there 
sketching  the  delightful  features.  The  fact  is,  that  the  natural 
beauties  of  our  country  have  never  been  fully  explored,  made  pa- 
tent and  appreciated  ;  but  a  spirit  of  investigation  is  now  abroad, 
and  also  a  spirit  of  nationality,  which  does  not  require  that  a  beau- 
tiful place  should  be  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  have  a  legendary 
reputation,  to  be  admired. 

<  »■»  > 

RUSSIA. 
Russia  is  a  book,  the  table  of  whose  contents  is  magnificent,  but 
beware  of  going  further.  If  you  turn  over  the  leaves,  yon  will 
find  no  performance  answering  to  the  promise  ;  all  the  chapters 
arc  headed,  but  all  have  to  be  filled  up.  How  many  of  the  Rus- 
sian forests  are  only  marshes  where  you  will  never  cut  a  fagot ! 
How  many  distant  regiments  an-  there  without  men,  and  cities  and 
roads  which  exist  only  in  idea  !    The  nation  itself  is  as  yet  nothing 
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more  than  a  puff  placarded   upon  Europe,  dupe  of  a  diplomatic 

fiction.  I  have  found  here  no  real  life,  except  that  of  the  empe- 
ror; no  constitution,  except  that  of  the  court.  The  trades-people, 
who  ought  to  form  a  middle  class,  are  too  few  in  number  to  pos- 
sess any  influence  in  the  state;  besides,  they  are  almost  all  foreign- 
ers. The  authors  amount  to  one  or  two  in  each  generation;  the 
artists  are  like  the  authors,  their  scarcity  causes  them  to  be 
esteemed  ;  but  though  this  favors  their  personal  prospects,  it  is 
injurious  to  their  social  influence.  Then'  arc  no  legal  pleaders  in 
a  country  where  there  is  no  justice;  where,  then,  is  to  be  found 
that  middle  class  which  constitute*  the  strength  of  other  states, 
and  without  which  the  people  are  only  a  flock,  guided  by  a  tew 
well-trained  watch-dogs  ?  I  have  not  mentioned  another  class  of 
men  who  an-  not  to  be  reckoned  either  among  the  great  or  the  lit- 
tle. These  are  the  sons  of  the  priests,  who  almost  all  become 
subaltern  empkyA — the  commissioners  and  deputies  who  are  the 
plagues  of  Russia.  They  form  a  species  of  obscure  noblesse,  very 
hostile  to  the  great  nobles ;  a  noblesse  whose  spirit  is  anti-aristo- 
cratic, in  the  true  political  signification  of  the  word,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  arc  very  burdensome  to  the  serfs.  These  are  the 
men  (inconvenient  to  the  state,  and  fruits  of  the  schism  which  per- 
mits the  priest  to  marry)  who  will  commence  the  approaching 
revolution  of  Russia.  The  punishment  of  death  does  not  exist  in 
this  land,  except  for  the  crime  of  high  treason  ;  but  there  an-  cer- 
tain criminals  whom  they,  nevertheless,  kill.  The  way  in  which 
they  reconcile  the  mildness  of  the  code  with  the  traditional  ferocity 


ot  manners,  is  this  :  when  a  criminal  is  condemned  to  more  than  a 
hundred  strokes  of  the  knout,  the  executioner,  who  understands 
the  meaning  of  such  a  sentence,  kills  him  through  humanity,  by 
striking  him,  at  the  third  blow,  on  a  mortal  part.  And  yet  the 
punishment  of  death  is  abolished  !  To  making  the  law  thus  lie 
the  proclamation  of  the  most  andacious  tyranny  would  be  prefer- 
able. Should  it  be  thought  that  I  judge  Rnssia  too  severely,  I 
must  plead  the  involuntary  impression  that  I  receive  each  day  from 
persons  and  from  things,  and  which  every  friend  of  humanity 
would  receive  in  my  place,  if,  like  me,  he  endeavored  to  look  be- 
yond the  surface  that  would  be  exhibited  to  him.  This  empire, 
immense  as  it  is,  is  no  more  than  a  prison,  of  which  the  emperor 
keeps  the  key.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  misery  of  the  subjects, 
unless  it  be  that  of  the  prince.  The  life  of  the  goalcr  has  always 
appeared  to  me  so  similar  to  that  of  the  prisoner,  that  I  am  aston- 
ished at  the  mental  illusion  which  makes  the  one  believe  himself 

so  much  less  pitied  than  the  oth- 
er. Man,  here,  knows  neither 
the  real  social  enjoyments  of  cul- 
tivated minds,  nor  the  absolute 
and  animal  liberty  of  the  savage, 
nor  yet  the  independence  of  ac- 
tion of  the  half-savage — the  bar- 
barian ;  I  can  sec  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  misery  of  being  born 
under  this  system,  except  the 
dreams  of  vanity  and  the  love  of 
command ;  on  these  passions  I 
stumble  every  time  I  return  to 
the  endeavor  of  analyzing  the 
moral  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Russia.  Russia  thinks  and  lives 
as  a  soldier.  A  soldier,  to  what- 
ever country  he  may  belong,  is 
scarcely  a  citizen,  and  here  less 
than  anywhere  can  he  be  called 
one ;  he  is  rather  a  prisoner  for 
life,  condemned  to  look  after 
other  prisoners.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  word  prison 
signifies  something  more  here 
than  it  docs  elsewhere.  When 
one  thinks  on  all  the  subterra- 
nean cruelties  concealed  from 
our  pity  by  the  discipline  of  si- 
lence, in  a  land  when-  every  man 
serves  an  apprenticeship  to  dis- 
cretion, it  makes  one  tremble. 
He  who  would  cherish  a  hatred 
for  reserve  should  come  here. 
Every  little  check  in  conversa- 
tion, every  change  ot  expression,  every  inflexion  of  voice,  teaches 
me  the  dangers  ot  confidence  and  candor.  The  very  appearance 
of  the  houses  brings  to  my  mind  the  unhappy  condition  of  human 
existence  in  this  land. — Marquis  de  Custine. 

THE  WEAR  OF  GOLD. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  carefully  conducted  experiments, 
that  the  loss  by  friction  or  wear  upon  gold  coin,  when  in  use  as 
currency,  does  not  exceed  a  twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 
In  other  words,  a  golden  coin,  kept  constantly  in  circulation, 
would  last  two  thousand  years  before  it  would  entirely  disappear; 
a  silver  coin  would  last  two  hundred  years;  900  new  eagles  out- 
weigh 901  which  have  had  one  year's  circulation  ;  900  dimes  out- 
weigh 907  under  similar  circumstances.  After  the  surface  of  the 
coin  becomes  smooth,  the  friction  becomes  less,  like  the  surface  of 
a  bar  of  railroad  iron.  The  average  cost,  therefore,  of  an  exclu- 
sively metallic  currency  would  be  an  eleventh  of  one  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  amount  required.  The  amount  of  bank  notes  in 
circulation,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  $160,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks 
to  be  560,000,000.  If,  therefore,  an  addition  of  $100,000,000  were 
made  the  specie  basis  of  our  currency,  and  bank  notes  entirely 
dispensed  with,  it  would  cost  $100,000  to  maintain  it — an  amount 
far  below  the  annual  average  loss  occasioned  by  depreciated  bank 
notes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  losses  consequent  upon  the  expansions 
and  subsequent  sudden  contractions  of  paper  issues. — Boston  Post. 
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RAILROAD  BRIDGE  AT  LASALLE,  ILLINOIS. 

Our  artist  has  here  drawn  for  us  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  bridge  and  viaduct  over  the  Illinois   Kiver  at  Lasalle,  ninety 
miles  west  of  Chicago.     It  is  indeed  a  noble  pieee  of  workman- 
ship, twenty-five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  constructed  to  admit 
of  the  passage  both  of  railroad  trains  and  ordinary  carriages.     It 
is  furnished  with   a  draw  which,  however,  will  lie  seldom  required 
since  steamboats  rarely  ascend  higher  than  Lasalle.     It  was  built 
by  the    Illinois  "Central    Railroad  Co.,  which   has   now  more  than 
seven  hundred    miles  of  road   in   operation.     The  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  road,  and  the  canal  connecting  the  Illinois  River  and 
Lake  Michigan,  pass  under  this  bridge,  but  are  not  visible  from 
the  point  of  sight  selected  by  our  artist.     Not  many  years  ago  the 
country  now  intersected  by  these  lines  of  communication,  was  un- 
settled and  uncivilized.     The   traveller  who   penetrated   into  these 
then  remote  wildernesses,  might   indeed   admire  nature  in  her  un- 
cultured luxuriance,  but  he   saw  no   traces  of  the  hand  of  man. 
Now,    the    works 
achieved     by    hu- 
man   skill    receive 
a    large    share   of 
his  attention,  and 
he     beholds    with 
wonder   what    the 
energy  of  the  An- 
g  1  o-S  axon  race 
has  achieved  with- 
in the  space  of  a 
few  years.     To 
those    who   would 
appreciate    intelli- 
gent labor  and  per- 
8C  vera  n  ce,  and 
know   to  what   re- 
sults they  conduct, 
we  would   say,   go 

to  the  great  West 

and  study  its  pro- 
gress. "The  whole 
country  will  soon 
be  covered  with  an 
iron  web-work  of 
railroads,  wher- 
ever navigable  riv- 
ers do  not  afford 
sufficient  natural 
means  of  inter- 
communication. 
There  is  no  longer 
any  danger,  we 
think,  of  overdoing  the  construction  of  railroads  ;  the  severe  les- 
sons of  the  past  an-  such  that  capitalists  will  not  very  soon  forget 
them — and  henceforth  none  but  paving  railroads  will  be  construct- 
ed. Sound  calculation,  based  on  facts,  has  taken  the  place  of  a 
wild,  spec  ulative  mania,  that  prevailed  for  a  time  both  in  England 
and  this  country,  and  threatened  to  make  railroads  as  numerous 
as  county  roads. 

<      »■■.      » 

BAYONET  DRILL  OF  THE  CADETS. 

On  page  28,  we  present  our  readers  with  a  view  of  the  bayonet 
drill  of  the  Independent  Company  of  Cadets,  under  command  of 
Lt.  Col.  Thomas  C.  Amory,  on  Huston  Common,  May  30th, 
from  a  sketch  made  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Champncy,  on  the  spot. 
The  bayonet  exercise  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  important 
portion  of  the  regular  infantry  drill  in  every  European  service, 
and  under  the  recommendation  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Scott,  its  introduc- 
tion has  been  commenced  in  the  corps  d'  elite  (i.  e.,  engineers,  sap- 
pers and  artillery),  of  the  United  States  army,  but  we  believe  the 
Independent  Cadets  are  the  first  militia  corps  in  the  country  who 
have  adopted  the  system,  and  during  the  past  nine  months  under 
the  energetic  instructions  of  Lieut.  A.  C.  Baldwin,  they  have  at- 
tained a  proficiency  highly  creditable  to  the  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teer Militia.  In  the  commencement  of  the  drill  the  men  arc  rig- 
orously exercised  in  all  the  formations  and  deployments  of  the 
French  chasseurs,  with  the  gymnastic  step,  as  a  subordinate  part 
of  their  duty,  to  give  them  a  celerity  in  attack  and  in  rally  which 


would  not  be  acquired  in  the  ordinary  infantry  movements.  When 
they  have  acquired  a  sufficient  ease  and  activity  in  these,  they  are 
drilled  in  the  bayonet  manual  as  found  in  Captain  McLcllan  s  ad- 
mirable compilation.  Onr  artist  has  shown  the  company  drawn 
up  in  battalion  in  the  back-ground,  and  two  lines  of  skirmishers. 
The  line  most  advanced  is  formed  in  fours,  as  though  surrounded 
by  a  superior  force,  or  menaced  by  cavalry.  Each  group  of  four 
exhibits  a  different  position  of  the  bayonet  manual.  The  group 
nearest  is  at  the  parry  in  tierce,  intended  to  guard  against  blows  or 
thrusts  directed  at  the  left  upper  portion  of  the  body.  The  next 
is  at  the  position  of  guard,  which  of  course  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
movements.  The  third  is  at  the  position  of  parry  in  seconde, 
which  protects  the  left  lower  portion  of  the  body.  The  fourth  is 
in  the  parr;/  in  high  quarte,  defending  the  head  and  right  shoulder, 
as  from  a  blow  or  thrust  from  cavalry,  and  the  fifth  gives  the  lunge 
with  bayonet,  as  directed  against  infantrv.  The  general  use  and 
efficiency  of  this  drill  can  be  easily  seen  from  these  illustrations — 
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the  other  thrusts  and  parries,  together  with  the  three  blows  with 
the  stock,  being  equally  simple  and  effective.  The  second  line  is 
advancing  fully  deployed  at  the  gymnastic  step,  as  though  to  sus- 
tain the  first  in  their  position,  and  in  the  foreground  we  find  a  por- 
tion of  the  detachment  with  their  officer  in  retreat  by  fours,  running 
in  to  group  themselves  on  the  advanced  line  and  (with  the  rein- 
forcements) to  maintain  the  position  occupied  by  the  line  Conned 
in  fours.  In  conclusion,  we  will  give  two  from  the  many  hundred 
instances  in  which  the  skilful  use  of  the  bayonet  against  over- 
whelming forces  has  proved  its  efficiency.  There  is  an  instance 
on  record  of  a  French  grenadier,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Polotsk  de- 
fended himself  with  the  bayonet  against  the  simultaneous  attack 
of  eleven  Russian  grenadiers,  eight  of  whom  he  killed.  In  the 
battle  of  Languessa,  two  soldiers  of  Abbe's  division  defended 
themselves  with  their  bayonets  against  twenty-five  Spanish  caval- 
ry, and  after  having  inflicted  several  severe  wounds  rejoined  their 
regiment  without  a  scratch.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  add  that 
recommendation  and  approval  were  received  from  headquarters 
before  the  introduction  of  a  drill  not  laid  down  in  Scott's  Infantry 
Tactics,  and  that  the  commander-in-chief  was  present  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  performance  of  which  our  artist  has 
made  the  sketch.  The  Cadets  certainly  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  applied  themselves  to  the  mastery  of 
the  bayonet  drill.  They  have  shown  that  they  arc  not  a  mere 
guard  of  honor,  but  that  they  are  a  body  of  men  imbued  with  (he 
true  military  spirit,  and  able  to  do  good  service  when  called  upon. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

Instead  of  being  constructed  of  iron  and  glass,  and  easily  re- 
movable, like  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851,  the  Paris  building' is  a 
substantial,  oblong  freestone  one,  the  roof  only  being  of  glass.  It 
is  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty in  width,  with  projections  at  each  corner,  and  an  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  each  of  its  four  fronts  ;  the  principal  one,  fronting 
on  the  main  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysecs,  being  a  sort  of  tower, 
very  handsome  and  ornate,  and  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the 
building.  This  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  figure  crowned 
with  stars,  holding  laurels  which  seem  to  be  destined  for  the  heads 
of  Art  and  Industry,  two  other  colossal  figures  reclining  at  her 
feet.  This  tower  is  covered  with  emblematic  devices,  in  bas-relief; 
Cupids,  trees,  shields,  eagles,  laurel-leaves,  crowns  and  the  letter 
N ;  its  various  compartments  are  supported  by  pillars,  and  fur- 
nished with  magnificent  iron  gates.  Besides  the  glass  roof,  the 
light  is  admitted  to  the  interior  by  a  double  row  of  windows.    The 

names  of  the  great 
inventors  and  in- 
dustrialists of  the 
past  and  present 
are  carved  on  the 
walls  between  the 
windows,  which 
arc  also  ornament- 
ed with  profiles  ot 
distinguished  sa- 
vant, carved  in  bas- 
relief,  in  medal- 
lions. With  the 
exception  of  the 
floor,  little  or  no 
wood  has  been 
used  in  the  build- 
ing. A  fine  arch- 
ed nave,  700  feet 
in  length,  190  feet 
in  width  and  190 
feet  in  height,  oc- 
pies  the  centre  ot 
the  building,  run- 
ning from  end  to 
end  ;  and  on  eith- 
er side  of  this  nave 
arc  lateral  galle- 
ries, lighted  by 
windows  in  the 
wall,  of  the  same 
length  as  the  nave, 
and  85  feet  in 
entirely  round  the 
ends  of   the   cen- 


width.  A  gallery  of  the  same  width  runs 
building  on  the  upper  floor,  crossing  both 
tral  nave  below  ;  its  total  length  being  2400  feet.  Iron  ribs  spring 
from  the  nave  and  support  the  upper  gallery,  and  from  this  gal- 
lery springs  another  set  of  ribs  that  support  the  upper  roof.  The 
nave  having  its  own  arch  roof  and  the  four  sides  of  the  gallery 
having  each  its  own,  the  exterior  of  the  palace  presents  a  cluster 
of  fine  round  glass  roofs — a  central  one,  higher  than  the  others, 
surrounded  by  four  lower  ones.  At  each  corner  of  the  ground 
floor  is  a  magnificent  stone  staircase,  giving  access  to  the  gallery, 
and  offering,  perhaps,  the  finest  effect  of  perspective  to  be  found 
in  the  palace.  With  the  exception  of  a  delicately  moulded  white 
cornice,  and  the  gaily  painted  and  gilded  escutcheons  introduced 
into  an  elegant  pierced  fringe  running  round  the  galleries,  the 
whole  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  building  are  painted  in  soft, 
pale  gray.  A  small  additional  structure,  called  the  "  Supplement," 
stands  near  the  western  entrance  of  the  palace.  Further  off  is  the 
vast  gallery,  four  hundred  feet  long,  running  along  the  Seine,  call- 
ed the  "  Annexe,'  and  destined  to  receive  machinery  and  raw 
produce.  Still  further  off,  again,  is  the  "  Palace  of  the  Exhibition 
of  Fine  Arts,"  a  vast  building  containing  three  grand  halls,  two 
galleries  divided  into  saloons,  two  side  galleries,  a  wing,  and  a 
gallery  up  stairs,  running  round  the  entire  building.  The  interior 
of  this  building  is  colored  in  dark  olive-green,  and  the  lighting  is 

Eerfect.     A  separate  building  is  to  be   put  up  for  carriages  and 
arncss. — London  News. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorl»l.] 
TO    WILLIE    E.    PABOR. 

IV     AKMA     M.     SATES. 

Like  the  dew  In  the  heart  of  a  blossom, 

Like  a  pearl  In  Its  rosy  cell, 
Thus  have  I  kept  thy  memory 

As  a  rare  and  radiant  spell ; 
Fresh  as  the  winds  of  morning 

When  they  break  the  violet's  sleep, 
True  as  the  stars  of  evening 

Is  the  tender  thought  I  keep. 

Pure  as  the  rod,  red  roses. 

That  bloom  where  the  waters  fall, 
Thus  would  I  keep  thy  memory, 

Like  a  rainbow,  spanning  all. 
0,  the  flame  of  friendship  holy 

Still  bums  on  her  sacred  shrine  j 
It  is  decked  with  fadeless  jewels. 

Those  bright  thoughts  of  thins. 

I  have  brought  no  garland  to  thee 

Of  love's  dirk  passion-flowers, 
I  have  brought  no  spell  to  woo  thee 

From  thy  pleasant  dreamy  hours  j 
But  1  kneel  in  the  purple  gloaming, 

While  the  day  ami  evening  blend, 
And  pray  that  thy  restless  roaming 

May  an  angel  fair  attend. 

0,  still  when  amid  the  roses. 

Or  away  where  the  fresh  bloom  bells 
Are  bending  over  green  billowy  grass, 

To  the  soutli  wind's  music  swell; 
As  I  kneel  in  the  summer  splendor. 

That  floodeth  the  earth  and  sea, 
I'll  say  with  an  accent  tender, 

May  a  blessing  rest  on  tliej ! 

1 <  »»—  > 

(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

OUT    OF  WORK. 

nv  SYi.VAMs  corns,  ,nt. 

"It  is  no  use,  Maria,  I've  tried  everywhere." 
"  But  you  are  not  going  to  give  up,  Peter  I" 
"Give  up  !    How  ran  I  help  it  ?    Within  four  days  I  have  been 
to  every  book-bindery  in  the  city,  and  not  a  bit  of  work  can  I  got." 
"  But  have  you  tried  anything  else  (" 
"  What  else  can  I  try  '" 
"  Why,  anything  that  you  ran  do." 

"Yes;  I've  tried  other  things.  I  have  been  to  more  than  a 
dozen  of  my  friends  and  offered  to  help  them  if  they  would  hire 
me." 

"  And  what  did  you  mea.i  to  do  for  them  ?" 
"  I  offered  either  to   post  their  accounts,  make   out  bills,  or  to 
attend  at  the  counter." 

Mrs.  Stanwood  smiled  as  her  husband  thus  spoke. 
"  What  makes  you  smile  '."  he  asked. 

"  To  think  you  should  have  imagined  that  you  would  find  work 
in  inch  places.     But  how  is  Mark  Leeds?" 
"  He  is  worse  off  than  I  am." 
"  How  so  ?" 

"  He  has  nothing  in  his  house  to  cat." 
It  was  a  shudder  that  crept  over  the  wife's  frame  now. 
"  Why  do  you  tremble,  wife  !" 

"  Because,  when  we  shall  have  eaten  our  breakfast  to-morrow 
morning,  we  shall  have  nothing." 

"  What  !"  cried  Peter  Stanwood,  half  starting  from  his  chair. 
'  Do  you  mean  that  I" 
"I  do." 

"  But  our  flour  ?" 

"  All  gone.     I  baked  the  last  this  afternoon." 
"  But  we  have  pork." 
"  You  ate  the  last  this  noon." 

"  Then  we  must  starve !"  groaned  the  stricken  man,  starting 
across  the  room. 

Peter  Stanwood  was  a  book-binder  by  trade,  and  had  now  been 
out  of  employment  over  a  month.  He  was  one  of  those  who  gen- 
erally calculate  to  keep  about  square  with  the  world,  and  who 
consider  themselves  particularly  fortunate  if  they  keep  out  of  debt. 
He  was  now  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  married  eight 
years.  He  had  three  children  to  provide  for,  besides  himself  and 
wife,  and  this,  together  with  house  rent,  was  a  heavy  draught 
upon  his  purse  even  when  work  was  plenty,  but  now — there  was 
nothing. 

"  Maria,"  lie  said,  stopping  and  gazing  his  wife  in  the  face,  "  wc 
must  starve.      I  have  not  a  single  penny  in  the  world." 

"  But  do  not  despair,  Peter.  Try  again  to-morrow  for  work. 
You  may  find  something  to  do.  Anything  that  is  honest  will  be 
honorable.  Should  you  make  but  a  shilling  a  day,  wc  should  not 
starve." 

"  But  our  house  nut  I" 

"  Trust  to  me  for  that.  The  landlord  shall  not  turn  us  out.  If 
you  will  engage  to  find  some  work  to  do,  I  will  see  that  we  have 
house-room." 

"  I'll  make  one  more  trial,"  uttered  Peter,  despairingly. 
"  But  you  must  go  prepared  to  do  anything." 
"Anything  reasonable,  Maria." 

"But  what  do  you  call  reasonable  ■" 

"  Why — anything  decent." 

The  wife  felt  almost  inclined  to  smile,  but  the  matter  was  too 
serious  for  that,  and  a  cloud  passed  over  her  face.  She  knew  her 
husband's  disposition,  and   she  felt  sure  that  he  would  find  no 


work.  She  knew  that  he  would  look  about  for  some  sort  of  work 
which  would  not  lower  him  in  the  social  scale,  as  he  had  once  or 
twice  expressed  it.  However,  she  knew  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
Say  anything  to  him  now,  and  she  let  the  matter  pass. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  last  bit  of  food  in  the  house  was 
put  Upon  the  table.  Stanwood  could  hardly  realize  that  he  was 
peuiiiless  and  without  food.  For  years  lie  had  been  gay,  thought- 
less and  fortunate,  making  the  most  of  the  present,  forgetting  the 
past,  and  leaving  the  future  to  look  out  for  itself.  Yet  the  truth 
was  naked  and  clear  j  and  when  he  left  the  house  he  said,  "  some- 
thing must  be  done." 

No  sooner  had  the  husband  gone  than  Mrs.  Stanwood  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl.  Her  eldest  child  was  a  girl  seven  years 
old,  and  her  youngest,  four.  She  asked  her  next  door  neighbor  if 
she  would  take  care  of  her  children  until  noon.  These  children 
were  known  to  be  good  and  quiet,  and  they  were  taken  cheerfully. 
Then  Mrs,  Stanwood  locked  v.])  her  house  and  went  away.  She 
returned  at  noon,  bringing  some  dinner  for  her  children,  and  then 
went  away  again.  She  got  home;  in  the  evening  before  her  hus- 
band, carrying  a  heavy  basket  upon  her  arm. 

"  Well,  Peter,"  she  asked,  after  her  husband  had  entered  and 
sat  down,  "  what  luck  J" 

"  Nothing  !  nothing  I"  he  groaned.     "  I  made  out  to  squeeze  a 
dinner  out  of  an  old  chum,  but  I  can't  find  work." 
"  And  where  have  you  looked  to-day  '" 

"  0— everywhere.      I've  been   to   a   hundred  places,  but  it's  the 
same  in  every  place.     It  is  nothing  but  one  eternal  '  no — no — no/' 
I'm  sick  and  tired  of  it." 
"  But  what  sort  of  work  have  you  offered  to  do  V 
"  Why,  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  tend  in  a  liquor  store 
down  town." 
The  wife  smiled. 

"  Now  what  shall  we  do  !"  uttered  Peter,  spasmodically. 
•'  Why,  we'll  eat  sapper  first,  and  then  talk  the  matter  over." 
"  Supper!     Have  you  got  any  I" 
"  Yes— plenty  of  it." 
"  But  you  told  me  you  had  none." 

'•  Neither  had  we  this  morning,  but  I've  been  after  work  to-day, 
and  found  some." 

"  You  1      You   been   after   work  ?"    uttered   the   husband,   in 
surprise. 
"  Yes." 

"  But  how  ?  where  !  what  >" 

"  Why,  first  1  went  to  Mrs.  Snow's.     I  knew  her  girl  was  sick, 
and  I   hoped  she  might  have  work  to  be  done.     I  went  to  her  and 
told  her  my  story,  and  she  set  me  at  work  at  once  doing  her  wash- 
She  gave  me  food  to  bring  home  for  the  children,  and  paid 
me  three  shillings  when  I  got  through." 

"  What !  You  been  out  washing  for  our  butcher's  wife  ("  said 
Peter,  looking  very  much  surprised. 

"  Of  course  I  have,  and  have  thereby  earned  enough  to  keep  us 
in  food  through  to-morrow,  at  any  rate ;  so  to-morrow  you  may 
come  home  to  dinner." 

"  But  how  about  the  rent  !" 

"O,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Simpson,  told  him  just  bow  we  were  situ- 
ated, and  offered  him  my  watch  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of 
our  rent  within  two  months,  with  the  interest  on  all  arrears  up  to 
that  date.  I  told  him  I  did  the  business  because  you  were  away 
hunting  up  work." 

"  So  he's  got  your  gold  watch  i" 

"  No — he  wouldn't  take  it.  He  said  if  I  would  become  respon- 
sible for  the  payment  he  would  let  it  rest." 

"  Then  we've  got  a  roof  to  cover  us,  and  food  for  to-morrow. 
But  what  next  i     O,  what  a  curse  these  hard  times  are  I" 

"  Don't  despair,  Peter,  for  we   shall  not  starve.     I've  got  work 
enough  engaged  to  keep  us  alive." 
'•  Ah— eh  >     What's  that  I" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Snow   lias   engaged  me  to  carry  small  packages, 
baskets,  bundles,  and  so  forth,  to  his  rich  customers.    Ho  has  had 
to  give  up  one  of  his  horses." 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Maria  ?" 

"Just  what  I  say.  When  Mr.  Snow  came  home  to  dinner,  I 
was  there,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  had  light  articles  which  ho 
wished  to  send  around  to  his  customers.  Never  mind  all  that  was 
said.  He  did  happen  to  want  just  such  work  done,  though  he 
bad  meant  to  call  upon  some  of  the  idlers  who  lounge  about  the 
market.  He  promised  to  give  me  all  the  work  he  could,  and  I  am 
to  be  there  in  good  season  in  the  morning." 

"  Well,  this   is   a   pretty  go.     My  wife   turned  butcher's  boy ! 
You  wont  do  any  such  thing." 
"  And  why  not  '" 

"  Why  not  !     Because — because — " 
"  Say,  because  it  will  lower  me  in  the  social  scale." 
"Well,  and  so  it  will." 

"  Then  it  is  more  honorable  to  lie  still  and  starve,  and  see  one's 
children  starve,  too,  than  to  earn  honest  bread  by  honest  work.  I 
tell  you,  Peter,  if  t/ou  cannot  find  work,  /  must.  We  should  have 
been  without  bread  to-night  had  not  I  found  work  to-day.  You 
know  that  all  kinds  of  light,  agreeable  business  arc  seized  upon  by 
aIio  have  particular  friends  or  relatives  engaged  in  them.  At 
such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  for  us  to  consider  what  kind  of  work 
we  will  do  so  long  as  it  is  honest.  O,  give  me  the  liberty  of  living 
upon  my  own  deserts,  and  the  independence  to  bo  governed  by 
in v  own  convictions  of  right." 

"  But,  my  wife,  only  think — you  carrying  out  butcher's   stuff! 
Why  I  would  sooner  go  and  do  it  myself." 

"  If  you  will  go,"  said  the  wife,  with  a  smile,  "I  will  stay  at 
home  and  take  care  of  the  children." 

It  was  hard  for  Peter  Stanwood,  but  the  more  he  thought  upon 
the  matter  the  more  he  saw  the  justice  and  right  of  the  path  into 


which  his  wife  thus  led  him.     Before  he  went  to  bed  he  promised 
that  he  would  go  to  the  butcher's  in  the  morning. 

And  Peter  Stanwood  went  upon  his  new  business.  Mr.  Snow 
greeted  him  warmly,  praised  his  faithful  wife,  and  then  sent  him 
off  with  two  baskets,  one  to  go  to  a  Mr.  Smith's,  and  the  other  to 
a  Mrs.  Dixall's.  And  the  new  carrier  worked  all  day,  and  when 
it  came  night  he  bad  earned  just  ninety-seven  cents.  It  had  been 
a  day  of  trials  to  him,  but  no  one  had  sneered  at  Kim,  and  all  his 
acquaintances  whom  he  had  met  had  greeted  him  the  same  us 
usual.  He  was  far  happier  than  he  was  when  he  went  home  the 
night  before,  for  now  he  was  independent. 

On  the  next  day  he  earned  over  a  dollar ;  and  thus  he  continued 
to  work  for  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  five  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  in  his  pocket,  besides  having  paid  for  all  the 
food  for  his  family,  save  some  few  pieces  of  meat  Snow  had  given 
him.  Saturday  evening  he  met  Mark  Leeds,  another  binder  who 
had  been  discharged  from  wprk  with  himself.  Leeds  looked  care- 
worn and  rusty. 

"  How  goes  it  !"  asked  Peter. 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  groaned  Mark.  "  My  family  arc  half  starved." 
"  But  can't  you  find  anything  to  do  V 
"  Nothing." 
"  Have  you  tried  !" 

"  Everywhere;  but  it's  no  use.    I've  pawned  all  my  clothes  save 
those  I  have  on.     I've  been  down  to  the  bindery  to-duy,  and  what 
d'ye  suppose  the  old  man  offered  me  !" 
"  What  was  it  (" 

"  Why,  be  offered  to  let  me  do  his  hand-carting!     He  had  hj 
turned  off  his  nigger  for  drunkenness,  and  offered  me  the  plai 
The  old  curmudgeon  !     By  the  powers,  I'd  a  great  mind  to  pitch 

him  into  the  hand-cart  and  run  him  to  the " 

Mark  mentioned  the  name  of  an  individual  who  is  supposed  to 
dwell  somewhere  in  a  region  a  little  warmer  than  our  tropics. 

"  Well,"  said  Peter,  "  if  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  should  have 
taken  up  with  the  offer." 

Mark  mentioned  the  name  of  that  same  individual  again. 
"Why,"  resumed   Peter,   "I   have  been  doing  the  work  of  a 

is  boy  for  a  whole  week." 
Mark  was  incredulous,  but  bis  companion  soon  convinced  him, 
and  then  they  separated,  one  going  home  happy  and  contented, 
and  the  other  going  away  from  home  to  find  some  sort  of  excite- 
ment in  which  to  drown  his  misery. 

One    day  Peter   had   a   basket   of  provisions   to   carry  to   Mr. 

W .     It  was  his  former  employer.    He  took  the  load  upon  his 

arm  ami  started  off,  and  just  as  he  was  entering  the  yard  of  the 

customer,  he  met  Mr.  W coming  out. 

"  Ah,  Stanwood,  is  this  you  ?"  asked  his  old  employer,  kindly. 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  What  are  you  up  to  now  t" 
"  I'm  a  butcher's  boy,  sir." 
"  A  what  .'" 

"  You  see  I've  brought  your  provisions  for  you,  sir.  I  am  a 
regular  butcher's  boy." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  at  work  thus  !" 
"This  is  thi'  tenth  day,  sir." 
"But  don't  it  come  hard  >." 

"  Nothing  comes  hard  so  long  as  it  is  honest,  and  will  furnish 
my  family  with  bread." 

"And  how  much  can  you  make  a  day  at  this  ?" 
"  Sometimes  over  a  dollar,  and  sometimes  not  over  fifty  cents." 
"  Well,  now  look  here,  Stanwood,  there  have  been  no  less  than 
a  dozen  of  my  old  hands  hanging  round  my  counting-room  for  a 
fortnight,  whining  for  work.  They  are  stout,  able  men,  and  yet 
they  lie  still  because  /have  no  work  for  them.  Last  Saturday  I 
took  pity  on  Leeds,  and  offered  him  the  job  to  do  my  hand-carting. 
I  told  him  I  would  give  him  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day  ;  but  ho 
turned  up  his  nose  and  asked  me  not  to  insult  him  !  And  yet  ho 
owned  that  his  family  were  suffering.  But  do  you  come  to  my 
place  to-morrow  morning,  and  you  shall  have  something  to  do,  if 
it  is  only  to  hold  your  bench  up.  I  honor  you  for  your  manly 
independence." 

Peter  grasped  the  old  man's  hand  with  a  joyous,  grateful  grip, 
and  blessed  him  fervently. 

That  night  he  gave  Mr.  Snow  notice  that  he  must  quit,  and  on 
the  following  morning  he  went  to  the  bindery.  For  two  days  ho 
had  little  to  do,  but  on  the  third  day  a  heavy  job  came  in,  and 
Peter  Stanwood  had  steady  work.  He  was  happy — more  happy 
than  ever,  for  he  had  learned  two  things  :  first,  what  a  noble  wife 
he  had  ;  and  second,  how  much  resource  for  good  he  held  within 
his  own  energies. 

Our  simple  picture  has  two  points  to  its  moral.  One  is — no 
man  can  be  lowered  by  any  kind  of  honest  labor.  The  seeond-s» 
while  you  arc  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  present,  forget  not  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  ;  for  no  man  is  so  secure  but  that  the  day  may 
como  when  he  will  need  the  squanderings  of  the  past. 


A-  ^mm.  >  - 


THEORY  Ai\D  PRACTICE. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that,  for  many  reasons,  a  man  writes 
much  better  than  he  lives.  For,  without  entering  into  refined 
speculations,  it  maybe  shown  to  be  much  easier  to  design  than  to  per- 
forin. A  man  proposes  his  schemes  of  life  in  a  state  of  abstrac- 
tion and  disengagement,  exempt  from  the  enticements  of  hope, 
the  solicitations  of  affection,  the  importunities  of  appetite,  or  the 
depressions  of  fear,  anil  is  ill  the  same  state  with  him  that  teaches 
upon  the  land  the  art  of  navigation,  to  whom  the  sea  is  always 
smooth  and  the  wind  always  prosperous.  Nothing  is  more  unjust, 
however  common,  than  to  charge  with  hypocrisy  him  that  express- 
es zeal  for  those  virtues  which  he  neglects  to  practise  ;  since  he 
may  be  sincere,  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  conquering  his 
passions,  without  having  yet  obtained  the  victory  ;  as  a  man  may 
be  confident  of  the  advantages  of  a  voyage  or  a  journey,  without 
having  courage  or  industry  to  undertake  it,  and  may  honestly 
recommend  to  others  those  attempts  which  ho  neglects  himself. — 
Johnson. 
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[Written  for  Ballou>  Pictorial.] 
JUNK. 

BY   1IR8.   M.   W.   Cl'RTH. 

June  is  here!  month  of  cheer, 
Summer  shower?,  bringing  flowers, 
Pun  and  dude,  o'er  the  glade 
Alternate* 

June  has  come — list  the  hum 
Of  the  bee,  ehirpetfa  he, 
Happy  ever,  pining  never. 

June  has  come. 

Zephyrs  play  o'er  forests  gay. 
While  the  birds,  ever  heard, 
Chanting  lays  in  the  praise     - 

Of  our  God. 

Flowers  bloom  o'er  the  tomb, 
Where  they've  lain  'neuth  the  rain, 
And  the  sleet's  cold  retreat 

Tn  the  earth. 

June  is  here!  month  of  cheer, 

tllad  are  we  to  be  free 

From  ice  chains  and  cold  rains. 

Summer's  near. 


THE  RESCUE. 

A  STOEY  OF  TEE  GAMING  HOUSE. 

in      I. II. I  TIN  INT     Ml   ItlMY. 

Amid  the  throng  of  carriages,  phaetons,  cabriolets  nod  single 
horses  with  their  noble  riders,  that  crowded  Hyde  Park,  London, 
one  sunny  afternoon  of  .June,  there  rolled  along  u  heavy,  richly 
mounted  vehicle,  drawn  by  four  milk  white  horses,  and  attended 
by  servant!  in  the  most  fashionable  style  of  livery  and  of  the  ri'ch- 
ost  material.  Lounging,  with  an  air  of  abandon,  on  the  spacious 
sent  of  the  carriage,  sat  a  female  of  faultless  beauty.  As  the  car- 
riages of  the  nobility  rolled  past  the  one  we  have  named,  their 
lordly  occupants  turned    for  a   second   glance  at  those  fascinating 

eyes  through  the  open  windows  of  the  vehicle.  The  equestrians, 
who  had  the  road  mors   in  command,  not   unfrequontly  wheeled 

their  horses,  and  managed  to  pass  and  repass  the  vehicle  at  sev- 
eral points,  and  ever  and  anon  some  gallant  horseman  lifted  his 
heaver  to  the  peerless  occupant,  or  rode  by  the  side  of  the  window 
for  a  moment,  to  exchange  words  of  gallantry  and  politeness. 

All  this  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  Lady  Clara  Dal- 
ton,  the  rich  and  beautiful  widow  of  the  late  gouty  old  Lord  Dal- 
ton.  Born  and  educated  in  the  hot-bed  of  English  aristocracy, 
Lady  Clara  had  been  taught  that  the  ultimatum  of  her  purpose 
in  life  should  he  to  procure  by  marriage  a  title  and  a  fortune. 
These  were  easily  enough  obtained  by  means  of  her  <harms,  and 
uniting  herself  with  the  old  superannuated  Lord  Dalton,  who  hav- 
ing dropped  away  at  just  about  the  time  Lady  Clara  had  antici- 
pated, she  now  found  herself,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  a  titled 
lady,  with  a  fortune  beyond  the  reach  of  any  casualty.  Her  plans, 
or  perhaps  more  properly  speaking,  those  of  her  mother,  had 
succeeded,  and  now  she  was  just  entering  upon  the  gay  and  dissi- 
pated stage  of  London  life,  free  and  untrammelled.  Already  had 
she  become  the  brilliant  light  around  which  many  a  gallant  heart 
rerolved,  the  object  of  the  most  devoted  attention  of  many  a  no- 
hle,  whose  fortune  and  standing  in  society  equalled  her  own. 
Bach  was  Lady  Clara  Dalton,  the  rich  and  beautiful  widow,  who 
was  the  object  of  so  much  admiration  iu  the  park. 

To  all  she  returned  the  same  easy,  unaffected,  yet  graceful 
recognition,  while  the  dreamy  languor  of  her  large  blue  eyes  told 
that  the  soul  was  unmoved  by  any.  Her  mind  seemed  intent  up- 
on other  thoughts  than  those  that  the  associations  of  the  place 
•  might  be  supposed  to  induce.  The  pannelling  of  that  carriage 
that  passes  her  now,  shows  that  the  occupant  bears  the  title  of  a 
duke  ;  still  his  ready  and  polite  recognition  of  Lady  Clara  is  re- 
ceived in  the  same  easy  and  unmoved  manner.  Stay,  there  is  a 
single  horseman  riding  by  her  window  now  ;  sec,  she  no  longer 
reclines  so  negligently  upon  her  cushions;  her  eyes  no  longer 
slumber  in  dreamy  apathy.  Ah  !  she  is  all  animation  now  ;  those 
eyes  have  a  lire  that  must  come  direct  from  her  heart.  How  soft 
and  sweetly  does  she  smile  upon  the  gallant  rider  by  her  side, 
how  gaily  she  laughs  at  his  repartees  and  witty  remarks  upon  the 
throng  that  passes  them.  But  this  is  singular,  for  that  is  only 
young  Lord  Holland,  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  and  with  a  fortune 
all  out  at  the  elbows.  It  must  be  the  heart  that  is  at  play  here, 
not  the  cool  and  well  trained  calculation  of  the  beautiful  Lady 
Clara.  What,  not  rise  from  your  position  at  the  flattering  notice 
of  the  duke,  and  now  leaning  forward  to  the  very  window  the  bet- 
ter to  hear  the  voice  of  Lord  Holland?  Lady  Clara!  Lady 
Clara  !  we  would  bet  a  trifle  now  that  the  increased  swelling  of 
thy  beautiful  bosom  is  caused  by  love  for  this  same  young  I.ord 
Holland ! 

Lady  Clara,  in  spite  of  the  school  of  philosophy  in  which  she 
had  been  educated,  had  not  had  her  heart  entirely  scared.  There 
was  still  a  germ  of  its  native  truthfulness  and  purity  left.  Favor- 
ed with  the  most  unquestionable  perfection  of  beauty,  still  she 
was  no  coquette  ;  with  a  large  fortune  at  her  command,  she  was 
not  a  spendthrift,  but  yet  charitable  to  the  fullest  extent.  Her 
good  qualities  had  been  perhaps  a  little  shaded  by  the  plan  laid 
and  mainly  carried  out  by  her  designing  mother,  but  this  effected, 
and  over,  she  was  now  her  own  mistress.  That  she  loved  young 
Lord  Holland  was  now  too  apparent  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  this 
love  seemed  to  have  drawn  out  and  developed  all  the  finer  and 
better  feelings  of  her  gentle  soul.  Holland  himself  was  a  gay 
man  of  the  town,  but  still  an  honorable  one.     He  hud  but  one 


glaring  fault,  and  that  the  reader  will  soon  learn.  As  to  the  Lady 
Clara,  he  loved  her  most  devotedly,  not  for  her  immense  wealth  ; 
no,  he  truly  loved  her  for  herself.  Lady  Clara  realized  this,  and 
was  won  before  she  was  fully  aware  of  it.  Holland  had  enjoyed 
at  the  decease  of  his  parents  a   large  fortune,  which,  by  expensive 

living,  he  had  now  exhausted  ;  hut  then  he  possessed   a  wealth 

that  fortune  could  not  exhaust — a  powerful  mind,  well  stored  with 
native  wit  anil  with  learning.  lie  was  Lady  Clara's  senior  by 
just  two  years,  and  the  unusual  personal  beauty  possessed  by 
both  rendered  their  attachment  u  matter  of  no  little  note  among 
the  loungers  of  the  park,  and  frequenters  at   Almnck's. 

As  we  have  intimated,  Lady  Clara  had  many  admirers  who 
paid  their  court  at  her  house,  and  when  it  became  obvious  to  them 
that  Lord  Holland  was  to  be  the  successful  swain,  they  looked 
about  them,  to  attempt,  if  possible,  to  defeat  his  success.  They 
sought  in  what  manner  they  might  best  attack  him,  and  wherein 
lay  his  most  vulnerable  point.  They  were  not  long  in  finding 
out  that  there  was  material  enough  all  lifted  to  their  hands,  and 
it  was  soon  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Lady  Clara  that  Lord  Hol- 
land was  a  noted  gambler  I  Tin-  charge  was  at  first  scornfully 
rejected,  nor  would  she  even  for  a  moment  entertain  it.  Hut  at 
last  such  evidence  was  adduced  as  constrained  her  to  believe  the 
accusation  tin:'.  She  could  not  bear  to  speak  to  Holland  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  she  knew  in  her  own  bosom  that 
there  must  he  some  extenuating  points  in  the  affair.  She  knew 
full  well  that  he  was  scrupulously  temperate,  and  honorable  to  the 
last  degree  in  every  other  relation,  if  faulty  in  this,  and  she  reliev- 
ed the  aching  of  her  heart  by  consoling  herself  with  these  reflec- 
tions, but  she  resolved  to  fathom  the  mystery,  cost  what  it  might, 
and  never  to  cease  in  her  endeavors  until  she  should   reclaim  him. 

The  charge  brought  against  young  Holland  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree true.  That  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  gaining 
house  was  a  fact,  hut  that  he  was  a  professed  gambler  was  false. 
He  had  by  a  liberal  and  easy  mode  of  life  run  out  the  fortune  that 
fell  to  his  share,  and  he  had  resorted  to  the  dice  to  replenish  his 
empty  purse,  if  possible,  reasoning  that  if  he  did  so,  lie  but  gained 
a  living  from  those  who  had  lived  upon  him,  for  nearly  all  his  for- 
tune had  been  expended  upon  a  certain  class  of  young  and  reck- 
less men,  who  beset  him  as  long  as  they  found  that  he  had  money 
to  he  fleeced  of.  At  the  time  up  to  which  we  have  brought  the 
reader  in  the  history  of  young  Lord  Holland,  he  had  exchanged 
promises  with  Lady  Clara,  and  plighted  his  heart  in  exchange  for 
hers.  He  felt  deeply  his  want  of  means,  and  though  he  had  re- 
solved to  leave  the  seductive  vice  of  gaining  altogether  on  his 
union  with  her,  yet  his  actual  distress  for  money  led  lnm  to  seek 
the  gaming  table  to  try  and  win  back  if  possible  a  portion  of  his 
lost  property.  It  was  a  desperate  attempt,  but  one  night  having 
borrowed  five  hundred  pounds  from  a  friend,  he  resolved  for  the 
last  time  to  tempt  the  fickle  goddess,  and  with  this  intent  he 
repaired  to  the  gaining  house. 

At  the  very  hour  in  which  he  formed  this  resolution  and  bor- 
rowed the  money,  Lady  Clara  Dalton,  the  rich  and  lovely  being 
who  was  his  betrothed,  sat  in  her  chamber,  .surrounded  by  every 
luxury  that  ingenuity  could  devise,  her  hand  supporting  her  fore- 
head, while  there  dropped  a  single  pearly  tear  upon  the  open  vol- 
ume before  her — it  was  the  Bible  !  Ay,  all  the  pomp  and  wealth 
that  surrounded  her  could  afford  no  consolation  like  this  ;  she  was 
in  misery,  and  she  went  to  Him  who  is  alone  able  to  afford  comfort 
to  the  sorrowing  soul.  Lady  Clara  was  weeping,  and  for  Lord 
Holland.  She  had  become  fully  aware  of  his  propensity,  and  it 
rendered  her  more  miserable  at  heart  than  our  pen  can  tell. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  that  day  when  Lord  Hol- 
land borrowed  the  five  hundred  pounds  of  a  friend,  that  he  enter- 
ed St.  James  Street,  and  bent  his  steps  towards  the  celebrated 
gaming  house  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  not  without  feelings  of 
remorse  that  he  entored  the  establishment  at  .the  hour  we  have 
named,  it  being  that  at  which  its  doors  are  always  thrown  open 
for  the  night.  He  had  resolved  to  play  no  more,  as  we  have  he- 
fore  said,  hut  his  means  being  completely  exhausted,  he  determin- 
ed to  make  one  last  attempt  to  win  back  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
fortune  he  had  lost  there.  He  entered,  lounged  for  a  short  time 
nhout  the  apartments,  partook  of  the  sumptuous  repast  that  the 
cunning  proprietor  supplies  gratis  to  his  patrons,  taking  care  that 
they  drink  enough  wine  for  his  purpose.  Hut  Lord  Holland  par- 
took sparingly,  he  looked  gloomy  and  ill  at  ease,  until  at  length 
the  play  began.  Still  he  only  watched  the.  players,  taking  no 
part  with  them  until  the  sight  warmed  him  into  excitement — his 
mind  reverted  to  his  five  hundred  pounds. 

"  Shall  I  stake  and  lose  my  all  ?"  he  asked  himself.  "  Not  all 
at  once — I  will  he  cautious  this  time  at  least.  I  will  be  wise." 
He  drew  towards  a  table  and  staked  one  hundred  pounds.  The 
minutes  passed  over  his  feverish  head,  the  result  was  decided,  and 
his  hundred  pounds  had  won  an  equal  amount.  The  stakes  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  the  banker  added  two  hundred  more  ; 
again  the  dice  were  thrown  and  again  did  Lord  Holland  win. 
The  four  hundred  pounds  remained  upon  the  table,  and  the  hank- 
er quietly  added  the  same  amount  to  the  stake.  The  dice  were 
again  east,  and  again  did  Lord  Holland  win.  He  was  soon  deep- 
ly excited,  and  drawing  two  hundred  pounds  from  hi;1  pocket,  he 
added  them  to  his  winnings,  and  called  upon  the  bank  to  stake 
with  him  a  thousand  pounds  !  The  money  was  placed  upon  the 
cloth — the  box  was  raised  and  Lord  Holland  looked  anxiously  to 
see  the  result.  It  was  declared  again  he  had  won.  Still  the  two 
thousand  pounds  were  permitted  to  lay  upon  the  table. 

A  little  knot  of  friends  had  gathered  about  the  spot,  drawn 
thither  by  the  good  fortune  that  appeared  to  beset  their  companion, 
and  among  others  one  apparently  more  deeply  interested  than  the 
rest,  whose  eyes  were  bent  intently  upon  those  of  Lord  Holland, 
though  unobserved  by  him.  The  two  thousand  pounds  were  still 
on  the  cloth,  and  Lord  Holland  called  upon  the  banker  to  meet  his 


stake.  It  was  met,  and  four  thousand  depended  upon  the  cast  of 
the  dice.  The  banker  threw  for  himself,  the  number  was  nine — it 
was  very  high,  and  young  Holland's  friends  were  sure  his  luck  had 
turned  ;  he  threw,  and  his  number  was  the  highest  possible — 
twelve.  One  or  two  of  the  more  cautious  of  his  friends  now  urged 
him  to  desist,  adding  that  such  luck  could  not  follow  him  any 
longer. 

"  Nay,"  he  answered,  in  a  hoarse  whisper;  "I  am  but  getting 
back  what  I  have  lost  here.  Do  not  dissuade  me;  fortune  for 
once  will  be  just." 

" But  try  a  smaller  sum,"  said  another,  as  he  observed  him 
about  to  stake  the  four  thousand. 

"Trust  me,  my  friends,"  he  said,  indicating  to  the  bunk  that  he 
would  stake  the  whole  sum. 

"  Certainly,  your  lordship,  '  said  the  banker,  and  the  sum  was 
instantly  doubled. 

The  dice  were  thrown  again,  and  the  banker  uttered  a  slight 
exclamation  of  surprise,  when  it  was  apparent  that  the  hank  had 
lost  again.  Now  somewhat  excited  himself,  the  unusually  calm 
and  collected  gamester  asked  ; 

"  Will  my  lord  continue  the  stake  f" 

Light  thousand  pounds  now  lay  upon  the  cloth,  which,  by  tho 
rules  of  thi'  game,  were  his  own  property.  He  gazed  upon  them 
for  a  moment ;  his  better  judgment  was  urging  him  to  quit  the 
table  and  the  hazard,  but  his  passion  urged  him  on.  He  hesitated 
but  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  :  "  I  w  ill  meet  the  stakes." 

And  in  the  next  moment  sixteen  thousand  pounds  lay  upon  tho 
cloth,  and  again  did  the  dice  most  wonderfully  favor  him  ;  the 
whole  amount  was  his.  The  gamesters  began  to  leave  the  neigh- 
boring tables,  and  crowd  about  that  where  Lord  Holland  had  been 
playing.  Some  urged  him  to  continue,  and  some  to  desist,  while 
he  might  do  so  with  a  full  purse,  and  others  began  to  bet  largely 
on  his  next  throw.  All  this  tended  still  more  to  excite  the  winner. 
He  believed  himself  favored  of  fortune;  he  drew  the  two  hundred 
pounds  yet  remaining  in  his  pocket,  as  if  wildly  to  tempt  her,  and 
then  called  on  the  banker  to  meet  his  sixteen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  stakes  were  laid,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
whole  company  was  intense.  Lord  Holland  himself  could  sec 
nothing  but  the  dice  boxes,  and  these  he  watched  with  an  intensity 
that  approached  near  to  madm 

"  Is  your  lordship  ready  '."  asked  the  banker. 
"Perfectly,"  was  the  reply. 

The  stillness  of  death  reigned  in  the  room — even  old  Crockford 
had  limped Trom  his  desk  and  approached  the  table  where  all  the 
players  were  now  gathered.  So  great  was  the  excitement,  that  the 
next  moment  when  the  result  was  declared,  and  Lord  Holland 
was  still  the  winner,  a  loud  shout  arose  from  the  spectators,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  most  rare  occurrence.  Lord  Holland  looked  upon 
the  thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  a  fortune  for  any 
man,  and,  as  if  actually  mad  with  excitement,  pointed  to  it,  say- 
ing :  "  Meet  it,  meet  it !" 

'•  Stay  I"  said  old  Crockford  ;  "  there  is  a  rule  in  the  club  that 
no  stake  shall  exceed  in  amount  fifty  thousand  pounds  ;  this  will 
do  so.  I  sec  a  majority  of  the  shareholders  of  tho  clnh  present. 
Shall  I  put  it  to  the  vote  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay  !"  said  a  dozen  voices  ;  "  put  it  to  vote." 
And  it  was  put  to  vote ;  Crockford  received  the  sanction  of  the 
club,  and,  stopping   into   the  banker's  place,  doubled   the   sum 
already  upon  the  table. 

"Stay!"  said  Ixud  Holland;  "I  recognize  no  change  in  my 
banker.     I  play  with  the  same,  or  not  at  all." 

Crockford  unwillingly  relinquished  the  dice,  and  the  regular 
banker  of  the  table  received  them.  The  stake  was  over  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  and  all  depended  upon  the  fickle  chance  of  tho 
throw.  You  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  apartment ;  every 
one  appeared  to  hold  his  breath,  awaiting  the  result.  The  dice 
sounded,  they  lay  upon  the  cloth — and  Lord  Holland  was  a 
beggar  I 

He  pressed  his  hands  against  his  forehead  for  a  moment,  then 
looked  wildly  about  him ;  tho  next  instant  a  dagger  was  raised  in 
his  right  hand,  and,  gleaming  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  room, 
was  about  to  descend  into  his  heart,  when  it  was  snatched  from 
his  hand,  and  dashed  through  one  of  the  nearest  windows  into  tho 
street.  All  this  passed  in  a  moment  of  time,  and  Lord  Holland, 
finding  himself  foiled  in  his  attempt,  sprang  furiously  towards  the 
door.  He  was  followed  closely  by  the  figure  of  the  person  of 
whom  we  have  once  before  spoken,  and  the  same  who  had  just 
now  prevented  him  from  taking  his  own  life.  He  reached  tho 
open  air,  when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm  and  the  stranger 
whispered  a  word  in  his  ear,  that  made  him  start  and  tremble  like  a 
leaf,  at  the  same  time  pointing  tow  aids  a  carriage  that  stood  hard 
by  on  Piccadilly.  He  bowed  his  head  as  if  in  submission,  and  was 
led    by    the    stranger   towards    the    vehicle,    which    they    entered 

together. 

( ine  or  two  of  the  club,  attracted  by  the  desperate  appearance 
of  Lord  Holland,  had  followed  him  into  the  open  street.  They  saw 
the  mysterious  influence  of  the  stranger,  and  witnessed  their  en- 
trance to  the  carriage  ;  they  followed  still  closer,  and  beheld  upon 
the  panels  of  the  vehicle  the  Dalton  coat  of  arms! 

It  was  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  when  Lady  Clara 
Dalton  entered  her  chamber,  and  throwing  from  her  shoulders  e 
large  broadcloth  cloak,  discovered  in  herself  the  person  of  the 
stranger  who  had  saved  the  life  of  Lord  Holland,  that  night  iu  tho 
hazard-room  at  "  Crockford's  hell !" 

Before  the  close  of  the  season  at  Almaek's,  Lord  and  Lady  Hol- 
land appeared  in  public — a  devoted  and  noble-looking  couple. 
Her  heroic  conduct  had  completely  won  !;.  heart,  and  it  knew  no 
other  passion  save  love  for  her.  He  nev  forgot  the  incidents  of 
that  terrible  night ;  they  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind 
and  heart.     He  was  fully  reformed. 
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LATE    GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL. 

MATL'KIX  M.   BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAOE,  Assistant  Editor. 

ONE  IDEA  MEN. 

The  greatest  bores  of  society,  when  they  do  not  rise  to  the  bad 
eminence  of  general  scourges,  arc  people  of  one  idea,  who  cling  to  a 
single  theory  or  measure,  discuss  it  morning,  noon  and  night, 
"sleep  to  the  conceiving  of  it,  and  wake  to  the  doing  of  it."  Men 
of  a  single  idea  end  in  monomania,  of  which  they  are  happily  un- 
conscious, they  themselves  being  always  perfectly  sane,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  mad.  They  forget  that  harmony  in  variety  is 
the  law  of  mind  as  well  as  matter,  and  that  the  too  sedulous  cul- 
ture of  a  single  idea  will  infallibly  weaken  the  general  powers. 
Where  a  man's  one  idea  relates  to  a  trilling  subject,  his  delusion 
is  harmless,  and  he  himself  a  mere  l>orc,  like  the  old  marquis  in 
Vivian  Grey,  who  thinks  and  talks  of  nothing  but  I^otiis  Quatorze 
snuff-boxes.  But  it  is  melancholy  to  see  the  way  in  which  any 
truly  great,  powerful,  fertile  and  good  principle  is  ruined,  effectu- 
ally, by  foiling  into  noddles  which  have  room  for  nothing  else. 
Many  a  great  wrong,  by  being  seized  upon  and  made  the  sole 
hobby  of  a  set  of  men  who  have  only  brains  enough  to  entertain 
one  idea  at  a  time,  has  become  a  great  right ;  disgusted,  wearied 
and  sickened  with  the  incessant  harping  on  one  string  of  its  Quix- 
otic antagonists,  the  world  will  embrace  error  from  very  weariness 
at  attacks  on  it  in  season  and  out  of  season.  The  sort  of  perver- 
sity that  we  have  alluded  to  is  expressed  by  the  homely  phrase  of 
"running  the  thing  into  the  ground."  People  can  no  more  thrive 
on  one  idea  than  they  can  be  nourished  by  one  kind  of  food. 
Manna  palls  alter  a  season  ;  "  always  partridge  "  is  as  sickening  as 
perpetual  salt  pork.     One  idea  men  are  often  dangerous  nuisances. 


«  ■»•»■  » 


The  Light  Artillery. — The  parade  of  Captain  Cobb's  Light 
Artillery,  on  Boston  Common,  on  the  occasion  of  their  anniversary, 
was  witnessed  by  thousands,  and  was  an  admirable  exhibition  of 
military  efficiency.  They  fired  one  hundred  guns  in  four  minutes, 
and  dismounted  their  guns,  took  the  carriages  to  pieces,  and  put 
them  together  again  in  the  space  of  eight  minutes.  Their  contin- 
uous tiring  on  the  retreat  and  in  motion  was  a  manoeuvre  which 
excited  the  greatest  surprise  and  pleasure.  There  never  was  a 
better  spirit  in  the  Boston  military  than  at  present,  nor  did  they 
ever  stand  higher  in  public  favor. 


« -•••-♦ 


Bots  in  tiik  Navy. — There  have  been  recently  enlisted  under 
rcgulai  lilished    by  the    Secretary  of  the  Navy,  127  boys  ; 

SO  at  Boston,  27  at   New   York,  59   at   Philadelphia,  13  at  Balti- 
more, and  8  at  Norfolk. 


Opera. — Another  new  opera  house  is  going  up  in  New  York. 
1  -ranee  in  pursuit  of  music  is  a  strong  characteristic  of  the 

New  Yorkers. 


SPLINTERS. 


....    A  fellow  lately  robbed  a  blind  man  of  his  dog  in  this  city. 
We  can  conceive  of  no  meaner  ra-cal  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

....    The   French  are  getting  a  strong  hold  at  Constantinople. 
Can  they  mean  to  supplant  the  crescent  by  the  tri-color  ! 

.    The  heart  of  a  coquette   is  harder  to  take  by  storm  than 
the  fortress  of  Sebastopol.     Vanity  wars  against  love. 

.  .    The  ladies  of  New  York  wear  bonnet  ribbons  four  feet  in 
length.     They  stream  in  the  wind  like  a  ship's  pennant. 

....   An  apothecary  in  London  offers  to  conceal  black  eyes  on 
moderate  terms.      He  must  live  in  a  nice  neighborhood. 

....   A  policeman  in  Maine  lately  informed  a  disorderly  group 
•  of  persons  that  they  were  "authorized  to  disperse." 

. .    The  French  displayed  the  utmost  gallantry  in  the  Crimea. 
It  was  they  who  stormed  the  liamelon  and  White  Tower. 

Forty-seven  emigrants   in  the  Portuguese  ship  Defensorc, 

bound  to  Para  from  Oporto,  died  of  starvation  on  board. 

....    A  beautiful  young  lady  at   Munroc,  Me.,  poisoned  herself 
■  lately  from  disappointment  in  love,  the  all-conquering  passion. 
|     ....    A    doctor    in    Indiana    went    home  intoxicated,  fired  his 
house,  and  perished  in  the  flames  like  Sardanapalus. 

.  .  .    The  Indians  in   the  Northwest  seem  bent  on  serious  mis- 
} chief,  and  partial  successes  have  emboldened  them. 

...    In  England  recruiting  is  now  a  very  slow  process.      Rus- 
llia  does  not  ask  the  wishes  of  her  people,  but  enrols  them. 

.  .  .    One  week  lately,  then'  were  but  two  deaths  in  Manchester, 
N.  II.      Doctors  must  be  in  a  starving  state  there. 
I     ....    A  baker  iii   Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was  lately  requested  iron- 
Itally  by  a  lady  to  pass  bis  loaves  through  the  key  hole. 

Business  is  looking  up   in   our  great  cities,  and  next  fall 

trade  will  be  as  active  as  ever  it  was. 

|    ....    The   lire  at   Bayou   Sara,  Louisiana,  destroyed  a  million 
Hollars  worth  of  property,  it  is  asserted. 

I    ....    Twenty-five  immigrants,  mostly  ladies,  lately  left  this  city 
for  Kansas.     The  ladies  showed  their  spirit  and  courage. 

The  Wild  Hover  and  the   Midnight  sailed  from  Calcutta 
pod  arrived  in  Boston  the  same  day. 

I    ....   Miss  Elise  HenslCT,  the  American  prim*  doillia,  was  warm- 
ly received  home  to  Boston,  her  native  place. 
I    ....   The  French  "  Athenaeum  "  transmogrifies  our  John  Jacob 
Astor  into  Sir  John  Astor,  an  Englishman. 

The  squirrels  on  the   trees  on  Boston   Common  will  have 
■0  make  war  upon  the  Birds  to  keep  from  starving,  it  is  said. 

...      Signora  Steffanonc  has  arrived  in  Europe,    (irisi  has  been 
taking  a  "  positively  "  last  farewell  of  the  stage. 


IHOHS  AND  THE  MILITARY. 

In  turning  over  a  file  of  a  leading  English  journal,  lately,  we 
Were  pained  and  surprised  at  the  following  sentence  in  an  article 
suggested  by  a  riot  in  the  provinces  : — "  Let  the  effect  of  blank 
cartridge  then  Ik-  tried  ;  fear,  after  the  first  discharge,  will  take  the 
place  of  irritation  ;  the  air  of  earnestness  will  appal,  and  an  insur- 
rection possibly  be  suppressed  without  even  the  mutilation  of  a 
poor  journeymen's  hand,  or  the  dislocation  of  an  innocent  girl's 
arm."  Unquestionably  the  motive  which  prompted  the  suggestion 
was  a  good  one — the  whole  spirit  of  the  article  proves  it ;  but  it 
betrays  the  most  lamentable  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  par- 
ticularly of  mob  nature.  The  adoption  of  such  advice  as  the 
ig  has  changed  many  a  riot  that  might  have  been  quelled 
by  the  loss  of  one  or  two  lives,  into  a  prolonged  struggle  between 
rioters  and  troops,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  many  lives.  It  is  true, 
that  mobs  are  cowardly  M  well  its  cruel,  and  that  a  military 
demonstration  often  quells  them  ;  but,  if  the  mob  docs  not  give 
ground  when  troops  are  paraded  before  them — if  they  refuse  to 
disperse  on  the  summons  of  the  civil  magistrate — then  the  order 
to  fire,  when  given,  must  be  obeyed  with  rigid  fidelity.  There 
must  be  no  firing  over  the  heads  of  the  actual  rioters.  The  tiring 
of  a  volley  in  the  air  is  an  act  of  ruthless  atrocity ;  it  is  the  pre- 
liminary of  a  savage  butchery.  The  moment  a  riotous  assembly 
of  men  perceives  that  the  military  hesitate  to  fire  upon  them,  their 
tiger  spirit  is  roused.  It  seems  as  if  the  victory  were  conceded  to 
them,  and  they  rush  upon  the  troops  like  wild  animals. 

After  the  wasted  volley  is  discharged,  each   man  thinks   himself 

safe  from  harm;  and  it  requires  more  than  one  deadly  discharge 

to  convince  the  mob  that  they  are  in  real  danger.  Whereas,  if  at 
the  very  first  fire  one  or  two  are  killed,  the  whole  mass  is  terror- 
stricken,  and  they  are  dispersed — unless,  indeed,  the  resistance  to 
authority  is  general,  and  then  it  is  not  a  riot,  but  a  revolution. 
When  Louis  XVI.  was  informed  of  the  attack  on  the  Bastile,  he 
said  to  the  messenger,  "  This  is  riot."  "  No,  sire,"  was  the  reply, 
"  It  is  revolution."  But  we  are  treating  of  mobs,  not  revolution- 
ists. Napoleon's  clear  mind  comprehended  the  question  fully, 
and  defined  the  proper  course  of  conduct  with  his  usual  expressive 
brevity.  "  Ball  cartridge  first ;  blanks  afterwards."  But  in  the 
dire  necessity  of  employing  troops  against  a  tumultuous  assem- 
blage of  citizens,  the  efficiency  of  horse  companies  is  unquestion- 
able ;  and  hence  no  large  city  should  be  without  its  troop  of  horse 
to  meet  an  emergency.  Many  a  mob  that  would  have  stood  a 
bayonet  charge  and  a  volley  of  infantry,  has  been  swept  from  the 
streets  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

In  this  country,  the  sure  reliance  of  the  civil  authority,  in  crises 
when  the  majesty  of  the  law  has  been  violated,  is  the  gallantry, 
the  fidelity,  the  loyalty  of  our  citizen  soldiery.  But  what  an  awful 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  civil  magistrate  who  calls  them  into 
action  !  He  must  be  a  man  true  to  the  heart's  core;  brave  in  the 
highest  kind  of  bravery — moral  courage.  He  must  be  sure  when 
he  calls  upon  the  troops,  that  the  emergency  justifies  it; — that  he 
has  txhamted  every  other  means  of  quelling  the  riot  before  he  resorts 
to  military  force.  He  must  present  himself  before  the  mob  with- 
out bravado;  he  has  no  right  to  exhibit  either  cow aidice  or  arro- 
gance. He  must  be  perfectly  self-possessed.  After  that,  when  he 
calls  the  troops  to  act,  the  mob  must  know  that  he  is  in  earnest. 
The  muskets  that  are  levelled  at  his  word  must  deal  death.  Such 
a  magistrate  can  sleep  calmly  when  the  terrible  event  that  calls 
forth  his  energies  has  passed  away.  But  the  man  who  falters  in 
his  task — who  unnecessarily  calls  Out  troops  against  his  fellow- 
citizens — who  attempts  to  scare  misguided  rioters  by  firing  blank 
cartridges  at  them — or  who  neglects  to  give  fair  warning  of  his 
deadly  purpose — must  look  to  no  peace  of  mind  thereafter.  It  is 
fortunate  that  in  this  country  there  are  so  few  occasions  of  this 
trying  nature. 

English  and  French  Soldiers. — The  battle  of  Inkcrmann 
was  called  the  "soldiers'  battle,"  by  the  English  papers,  because  it 
was  fought  out  successfully  rather  by  the  privates  than  by  their 
commanders.  With  the  French,  in  all  the  great  battles  of  the 
Crimea,  the  honors  were  shared  by  Ixitli  officers  and  men,  showing 
to  what  a  state  of  perfection  the  military  system  of  France  has 
been  carried.  In  the  last  century  the  French  army  was  much  in 
the  condition  of  the  British  at  present.  When  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  command 
of  the  Hanoverian  army,  after  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck,  won  by 
Marshal  d'Estree,  July  31,  1757,  Frederick  the  Great  said  to  him, 
"  You  are  going  to  fight  the  French,  cousin  ;  it  will  be  easy  for 
you,  perhaps,  to  beat  the  generals,  but  never  the  soldiers." 
«  »»e»  > 

A  Floral   Marvel. — Last    month,  Mr.  Joseph  Cousins,  of 

Green  Point,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  had  in  his  garden,  in  full  bloom, 

a  Coup  de  llilx  rose,  grafted  on  a  sweet  brier  stalk,  of  three  years 

of  age,  which  exhibited   the  following  extraordinary  dimensions. 

Height  of  stalk,  3  feet  3  inches  ;  height   of  bush,   7   feet  3  inches  ; 

circumference  of  bush,  28  feet,  and  estimated  to  contain  6000  buds 

and  flowers.     If  this  growth,  size  and  bloom  have  been  surpassed, 

we  are  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

«  »■—  » 

Boston  Hotels. — The  Revere  and  Tremont  Houses  have  both 
lx-cn  much  improved  and  renovated  in  their  interior  belongings, 
lately.  There  are  not  two  better  hotels  than  these  in  the  world, 
and  few  in  this  country  of  excellent  public  houses,  that  are  equal 
to  them  in  elegance,  comfort,  and  general  advantages. 
i  »*m  * — 

Bonds  sundered. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  at 
its  late  session,  granted  decrees  of  divorce  in  thirty-nine  cases, 
twenty-nine  of  which  were  on  petitions  of  wives  to  be  divorced 
from  their  husbands. 


HISTORICAL. — Bancroft,  the  historian,    has    many  MS.    letters 
relating  to  early  American  history,  to  t>e  published  in  a  volume. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  institution  of  mutual  benefit  compa- 
nies for  the  purpose  of  life  insurance,  has  long  since  been  fully 
demonstrated  in  this  country  and  Europe.  A  fact  which  has  lately 
come  to  the  public  in  this  community,  strikingly  illustrates  its 
operation.  A  young  mechanic  in  East  Cambridge,  with  a  wife 
and  one  child,  found  that  his  daily  earnings  would  but  just  sup- 
port his  little  family,  and  became  possessed  of  a  fear  for  their  fu- 
ture comfort  if  he  should  be  suddenly  taken  away  from  them  by 
death.  He  bethought  himself  of  the  advantages  of  life  insurance, 
and  collecting  together  twenty-Jive  dollars,  paid  for  a  year's  pre- 
mium on  $2000,  payable  to  his  wife,  in  case  of  his  death.  Singu- 
larly enough,  in  eight  days  after  he  was  on  his  death-lied  ;  his  last 
moments  were  soothed  by  the  idea  that  he  had  left  moderate  means 
of  comfort  for  his  wife  and  child,  for  a  long  period  to  come.  The 
company  who  paid  the  $2000  premium,  as  above,  may  be  found 
by  retailing  to  our  advertising  columns  of  the  present  number. 

It  requires  but  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  receives 
rather  more  than  he  expends,  to  make  provision  for  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  left  destitute  in  case  of  his  death.  An  indi- 
vidual thus  circumstanced,  who  can  only  acquire  property — we 
will  say  real  estate — by  the  long  and  slow  process  of  partial  pay- 
ments, and  whose  investments  are  overshadowed  by  a  mortgage, 
would  do  well  to  set  apart  something  towards  keeping  his  life  in- 
sured. The  peace  of  mind  thus  secured  as  to  the  future  of  his 
family,  is  worth  ten-fold  the  amount  paid  for  a  premium.  Even 
comparatively  wealthy  people  should  not  neglect  this  mode  of  in- 
vestment. Unless  the  property  held  by  an  individual  is  positive 
and  tangible,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  casualty,  a  life  insurance 
investment  is  money  wisely  laid  out.  We  have  quoted  above,  a 
single  illustrative  case,  but  hundreds  could  be  cited  it  the  princi- 
ple were  called  in  question.  We  remember  reading  the  case  of  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  United  States  army,  who  died  of  fever 
at  the  South,  and  was  thought  to  have  left  his  family  in  destitute 
circumstances,  until  it  appeared  that  they  had  a  claim  on  a  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  $10,000,  which  was  promptly  paid  upon 
its  presentation. 


CI    ■.»    » 


Musical  Indispositions. — No  opera-goer  can  have  failed  to 
remark  that  the  dear  creatures,  whose  voices  we  pay  for  at  some- 
thing like  a  dollar  a  note,  arc  painfully  subject  to  sudden  indispo- 
sitions, which  no  remedies  can  subdue.  This  liability  to  sudden 
illness  has  been  the  bane  of  the  lyric  stage  from  time  immemorial. 
Mademoiselle  Augusta,  a  famous  singer,  was  once  called  upon  by 
Frederick  the  Great  to  entertain  him ;  but  the  spoiled  favorite  was 
"suddenly  indisposed" — a  very  convenient  excuse.  The  mon- 
arch, in  high  dudgeon,  sent  his  chamberlain  to  her  with  this  mes- 
sage :  "  The  king  demands  a  song,  and  is  not  accustomed  to  deni- 
als."— "  Sir,"  replied  the  prima  donna,  "  tell  the  king  that  he  has 
a  thousand  ways  to  make  me  weep,  but  not  one  to  make  me  sing !" 

True  enough. 

<  »■«»  » 

Pictures  and  Statues. — The  Athenaeum  gallery  is  very 
attractive  the  present  season,  and  offers  a  delightful  means  ot 
whiling  away  a  leisure  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably.  Among  the 
features  of  the  present  exhibition  is  a  collection  of  paintings  by 
living  American  artists,  several  of  which  are  noble  specimens.  It 
is  refreshing  to  turn  from  dingy  copies  of  old  masters  to  the  fresh, 
dewy  landscapes  of  Kensctt,  Casilear,  Cropsy  and  Champney. 
The  gallery  ought  to  attract  crowds  of  visitors. 
1  ■»■—  » 

Canker  Worms. — Muriate  of  lime  spread  under  trees  and  dug 
into  the  soil,  is  said  to  lie  an  effective  remedy  for  these  destructive 
insects.  It  has  been  tested  here  and  in  England  with  good  suc- 
cess.    It  is  also  an  excellent  fertilizer. 


« -»•»»- 


Good. — England  will  be  flooded  with  cheap  newspapers  now 
that  the  stamp  on  papers  has  been  abolished. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  George  Sampaon  to  MIm  Rebecca  F. 
Uovey ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  John  Cowen  to  Mil*  Sunn  Perkins ;  by 
Rev.  Mr  (Hilar.  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Glasgow.  Scotland,  to  Mian  Caro- 
line Smith  ;  lev  lte-v  Dr.  Adeems.  Mr.  Franklin  Jonea  to  Miss  Mary  Turner; 
In  Rev.  Mr  Gay  lord.  Mr  William  Locke  U)  Miss  Eniellne  Wiggins;  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Rogers  to  Mrs  Caroline  Tisdale  —  At  Cambridge,  ley  Key  Mr  Spalding, 
Mr.  William  P.  II  Oliver  to  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Baker.— At  Soinerville.  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Ballon,  Rev.  R-  A.  Hallou.  of  West  RridgcwaU-r.  to  Miss  Harriet  V...  daughter 
of  the  offlaUttng  elenrjrnsn. — At  WaterUiwu,  by  Marshall  Qsone,  Ksq.,  Hi 
T.  Andrew  litis  to  Mi**  Martha  Aim  Wood.— At  Milton,  ley  Rev.  Mr.  Tee-I.Mr 
Mr.  Robert  V.  Tucker  to  Miss  Fanny  A.  Todd. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp, 
William  11.  Bodges,  bq.  tee  Mi-es  BUM  Hodges  Holman— At  Marblehead,  by 
Rev.  Mr  Allen.  Mr  Benjamin  Washington  Caswell  to  Mian  Abby  Stevens. — 
At  Wenham.  bv  Itev.  Mr  Taylor,  Mr  .lohn  J.  Averill,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Oe-ta- 
via  \V.  Oliver,  of  Bath.  Me  —At  Hingham.  by  Rev  Mr  Lincoln,  Freoman 
Use,  Ksq-,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Harriet  Gill  —  At  Newbury  port,  by  Rev.  Mr 
Reed.  Mr  Orrin  W.  Clark  to  Mis*  Mary  A.  Stockman. — At  Worcester,  by  Rev. 
Mr  BweStMT,  Mr  J  P.  Weston,  of  Bethel,  Va  .  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Whitney— At 
Htehburg.  bv  Ite-v.  Mr.  Wile-eex,  Mr.  Charle-s  l\  Ootaman,  of  Portland,  Me-., 
Mcrriila  Gould.— At  Lowell,  by  Itev  Mr  lllanchard,  Dea.  Sumner  L. 
Criaty,  of  New  Boston,  N.  U.,  to  Mien  Emily  Whiting,  of  Obarlestown. 

DEATHS. 


In  thisritv.Mr    Robert  F    Kennrhaui ,   Mrs    Mary  S..  wife  of  Mr.  'fenny  K. 
Gage,  46.—  At  CharleMtown,   W  ieie.w    Mary  A.  Davis,  IS j  Mr.   John   Matthews, 
57.— At   Lynn.    Mr.    John    Gove.    88;   Mr     Francis   Johnson.   1)2 .  Miss    Eliza 
Cox.   Mrs.  Anne  Taylcer.  'A:  Mrs    Rachel  Gilinan. 87  i   Mrs     Kvtleer   P.   Mace, 
28.— At  Salem.  Mr    Je-roneiah  llenchiou.  3.V— At   By  field,    Ketl    eirccnleafChe- 
,K-v.  44 —At  Plymouth.    Mr    Micah    Richmond,  82.— At  Worcester.  Miss  Jane 
E. "Rogers.  16;   Mr   Samuel  Bacon. 34. —At  Blackstone.  General  Lapham,  60.— 
At  Shrewsbury.  Mrs.  Sebaceae  IVa-c,  86.— At   Southbridjte.    Miss  Mary   Burns, 
19.— At  Lowell.  Mrs.  I.velia  E..  wife   of  Mr.    Charles   8.  Wilder,  23.— At  West- 
port.  Mr    John  Shaw.'of  Fairhaven,  60.— At  Northampton.   Mr.    Robert  T. 
Thayer,  SB;  Mrs   Bmellne  M     Pliinne-y.  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Bne-ht.  4,  — At 
iietoie.  Mrs.  Dorotbj  C    Fe-rry.   68;  also,   four   .lays   sub-       leDtly,  her 
i    Mr.  Solo,,,,,.,  Parry,  88  —At  Northboro'    Mrs.  Grae         dow  of  tho 
K)._At  New  ltedfeer.l.  Simeon  Bailey,  I  ly  post- 

in  that  e-Hv.  tit;.— At  Brattleboro',  Vt..  Dr.  Jai  mecrly 

of  Ludlow  HI— At  New  York.  Mrs.  D.  Annie,  wife  of  Mr.  George  W  .  Taylor  — 
U  Brooklyn  N.  V  Mi-  Harriet  N.  well,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Laiuaon, 
i;  _At  Montreal,  Mrs.  Soeannah  W.  w .,  widow  of  the  late  Mr  Theodore  Ly- 
man, of  Nortbauept.en.  Mass.,  68. —At  ljiwrcncc.  Katmue,  Dr.  II.  Clark  for- 
merly of  Massachusetts,  40— At  Weston.  Mo..  Mrs.  Ann,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
William  Pation,  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-!*  M>M   COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL    MKLAXiE. 
A  highly  respectable  Quaker  in   New  York,  has  been  disowned 
by  the  Hicksite  Friends  in  that  city,  because  he  had  purchased  a 

piano-forte  and  had  the  same  in  his  house  in  Madison  Street.  The 
decision  was  sustained   by  the  yearly  meeting.     There  are  said  to 

be  about  forty  families  in   that  city  liable  to  the  same  char-re. 

In  Riving  your  hand  to  a  person  whose  hand  is  gloved,  do  not 
take  your  own  glove  oil";   in  a  word,  never  persist  in  withdrawing 

vuur  glove,  if  there    is   any  difficulty  in  so  doing. One  of  the 

numerous  suggestions  made  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  "  hy- 
draulic warfare,"  the  plan  being  20,000  horse  steam  power  to  force 
water  from  the  sea  or  Crimean  rivers,  with  ten  thousand  hose  or 
spouts,  to  deluge  the  trenches,  pits,  and  men,  their  guns,  fusees, 
ritles,  gunpowder,  etc.,  and  to  keep  the  men  the  whole  time  drip- 
ping wet. At  a  Sunday  school  celebration  on  Walker's  Point, 

Milwaukee,   a    few  weeks    since,    fifty-three    barrels    of    laijtr   bier 

were  consumed   by  those  who  were  present. A  Complimentary 

dinner  was  given  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York,  to  .1.  Hos- 
ford  Smith,  on  his  return  from  the  consulate  at  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  a  silver  pitcher  was  presented  to  him  on  the  occasion  by 
gentlemen  who  had  enjoyed   his  courtesies  in  the  Fast. Spcc- 

-hould  he  worn  so  that  the  glasses  may  come  as  close  to  the 
eves  as  possible,  without  touching  the  eyc-la-hcs.  The  glasses 
should  he  parallel  to  the  paper  when  the  head  is  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion.  A  Frenchman  in  San  Francisco  has  lifted  up  an  ingen- 
ious travelling  bathing  establishment,  which  is  drawn  about  the 
city  by  four  stvlish  horses.  He  calls  at  all  respectable  houses, 
and  if  persons  require  a  hath,  he  waits  till  the  operation  is  per- 
formed and  paid  for,  and  then  drives  on. Mr.  James  Sheridan 

Knowles  has  written  a  pamphlet  with  the  object  of  proving  that 
"  the  Gospel    attributed  to  Matthew  "   was  composed    by  all    the 

apostles  together,  who  employed  .Matthew  as  a  penman  ! The 

Lynn  Hay  State  says  that  John  Bailey,  a  colored  man,  who  for- 
merly lived  with  Isaiah  Breed,  Esq.,  and  left  a  little  over  two 
years  ago  for  Australia,  has  returned  to  Lynn,  bringing  quite  a 
"  pile"  of  dust  with  him.  He  has  deposited  in  the  Lynn  Me- 
chanics' Bank  ahout  $5000,  and    has   more   of  the   same  sort  still 

in  hand. The  New  York  Post  contradicts  "  by  authority  "  the 

storv  that  the  distinguished  Mr.  Tom  Thumb  is  married,  and  says 
that  the  Miss  Vinton  to  whom  rumor  had  assigned  the  unspeak- 
able felicity  of  a  union  with  the  little  man,  has  merely  been  engag- 
ed to  take  charge  of  him  and   attend   to  his   wardrobe. The 

alumni  of  Leicester  Academy,  comprising  such  men  as  Dr. 
Chandler,  .superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital,  Hon.  Emory 
Washburn  and  Joseph  A.  Dennis,  have  held  a  meeting  and  voted 
to  have  an  assembly  of  the  past  and  present  pupils  of  that  institu- 
tion, in  August    next. The    Lawrence    Courier    says    it   is    a 

ihle  fact  that  those  who  had  large  quantities  of  beer  and 
other  liquors  sent  to  them  from  Bo8ton  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  liquor  law,  now  have  a  still  larger  quantity  of  freight  in 
the  shape  of  Hour.  Secret — every  barrtl  of  Jiour  contains  a  keg  of 
liquor. Rev.  Williamson  W.  Wright,  of  Covington,  was  mar- 
ried at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  lately,  while   he  lay  in  bed  seriously 

ill.     The  bride  was  a  Miss  Lucy  K.  Moore. Somo  time  ago, 

tlio  family  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  a  fishmonger  of  Colchester,  Eng- 
land, were  alarmed  by  n  great  noise  in  the  shop,  and  suspecting 
that  some  persons  had  broken  in,  one  of  them  went  to  tin.'  place, 
when,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  the  disturber  of  his  repose,  not  a 
two-footed,  hut  a  four-footed  thief,  namely,  a  rat,  who  on  trying  to 
help  himself  to  an  oyster  lying  on  the  shophoard,  had  his  intrud- 
ing paw  so  firmly  grasped  in   the  shell  of  the  oyster,  as  to  render 

eape  impossible. A  crowd  gathered  around  a  dashing 

carriage  Standing  front  of  Stuart's  store  lately,  in  New  York,  hav- 
ing on  its  panels  a  crest,  and  decorated  with  various  devices,  all  of 
California  gold.     It  belonged  to  a  "  returned  California!!." 


Ingenious  Invention. — Dr.  Kreil,  formerly  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Prague,  has  invented  an  ingenious  instrument  to 
measure  the  force,  duration,  anil  direction  of  earthquakes.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pendulum  so  contrived  that,  whilst  it  can  move  in  any 
direction,  it  cannot  return.  A  perpendicular  cylinder  is  attached, 
which,  hy  means  of  clock  work,  turns  on  its  vctli-al  :ixi<  iu  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  pole  with  a  thin,  clastic  arm  is  lixed  near  the  pen- 
dulum ;  this  arm  poiuts  toward  the  cylinder,  and  presses  mi  it 
gently  a  pencil,  by  which  means  an  unbroken  line  is  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  as  long  as  the  pendulum  is  at  rest  ;  hut 
if  it  is  put  in  motion  by  an  earthquake,  the  pencil  makes  broken 
marks,  which  show  the  strength,  duration  and   period  of  it. 

Sardines. — A  vast  sum  is  made  in  Europe,  annually,  by  lire- 
paring  and  putting  up  this  delicious  fish  for  exportation.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  smelt,  found  iu  abundance  in  this  coun- 
try, is  a  fish  very  similar,  and,  to  our  taste,  of  a  liner  flavor.  If 
prepared  iu  the  same  way  as  (he  sardine  in  Prance  and  Italy,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  would  have  the  preference  in  foreign  markets. 
«  »»^— »     

Thos.  Restie.u'x. — One  of  the  best  apothecary's  shops  in  this 
city,    is    kept    by    this   experienced  chemist  and  gentleman,  at  No. 

U'J  Tremont  Street.  Mr.  U.  has  large  experience  in  his  profession, 
and  gives  his  entire  personal  attention  to  his  responsible  business. 
His  store  is  an  ornament  to  the  street  and  the  city. 

Paintings. — Frederick  Parker  &  Co.,  Cornhill,  have  been  ex- 
hibiting some  fine  paintings  by  an  English  artist.  They  were 
much  admired,  but  fromythe  subjects,  you  could  not  help  making 
game  of  them. 

Mwu.vMi  &  Co.'s  SaFBS. — An  improvement  applied   to  safes, 

the  invention  of  Mr.  Marland,  seems  to  us  well  worthy  of  attention 
by  the  public.     Sit-  advertisement. 


illcmsibc  (£>atl)crings. 


Anthony  Burns  has  gone  to  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  to  fit  him- 
self for  the  duties  of  a  clergyman. 

Four  new  school-houses  are  to  be  erected  in  Dorchester  the  pre- 
sent season,  at  an  average  cost  of  $10,000. 

Two  thousand  shad  were  taken  at  one  haul  of  the  seine  in  Mat- 
tapoisett. 

Ephraim  Swett.  of  Belfast,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  construction  of  the  new  custom  house  at  that  place. 

Hilly  Caldwell,  the  notorious  counterfeiter  of  the  West,  who 
signs  all  the  bills,  has  never  been  seen  to  sign  one,  not  even  by 
any  of  his  gang. 

The  Perth  Courier  mentions  that  a  gardener  at  Keir  House  has 
patented  an  invention  for  fabricating  paper  and  rope  from  the 
common  garden  hollyhock. 

The  great  literary  question  is,  "  Is  '  Morcdun  '  the  work  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  '"  Those  who  have  read  the  opening  chapter  say 
they  guess  not. 

Judge  Story  has  charged  the  grand  jury  of  Suffolk  and  West- 
chester counties,  New  York,  that  ale  is  not  Strong  drink,  and  that 
its  sale,  therefore,  is  not  illegal. 

"  The  memory  of  Eastern  lands  "  was  one  of  the  toasts  at  the 
dinner  in  New  York  to  the  late  consul  at  Beyrout.  That's  a  sen- 
timent never  to  be  forgotten, 

Mrs.  Slingerlaud,  a  crazy  woman,  who  murdored  her  child  last 
fall  in  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  ha-  been  sentenced  to  one  year's  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiary,  and  to  a  fine  of  $.">oo. 

The  Bavarian  government  has  just  taken  possession  of  the  vast 
estates  belonging  to  the  Lcnchtenbcrg  family,  which  it  purchased 

some  lime  back  for  3,000,000  of  florins. 

It  is  said  in  Paris  that  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  between 
the  Ottoman  government  and  M.  Lionel  Osborn  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  submarine  telegraph  to  unite  the  Dardanelles  to  Egypt. 

A  quantity  of  provisions  has  been  seized  in  the  public  markets 
of  Montreal,  by  the  authorities,  for  deficiency  in  weight,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  charitable  institutions  of  that  i  its. 

A  New  Haven  paper  remarks  that,  in  that  city,  the  Medical 
College  is  on  the  road  to  the  cemetery,  the  Divinity  College  on  the 
road  to  the  poor  liou.se,  and  the  Law  School  on  tin'  road  to  the  jail! 

A  grocery  storekeeper  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  brought  before 

Esquire  Buzinc,  lately,  charged  with  violating  the  late  "act  for  the 
suppression  of  intemperance,"  by  selling  burning  fluid. 

A  letter  from  Turin  states  that  the  veteran  General  Pepe  is  dan- 
gerously ill,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  liberal  Italian  party  of  all 

shades.      General  Pepe  is  72  years  of  age. 

A  warehouse  at  Port  Hope,  in  Canada,  containing  3000  barrels 
of  flour,  large  quantities  of  grain  and  other  produce,  was  destroyed 

by  lire,  on  the  15th  ult.,  with  all  its  contents.  Some  300,000  feet 
of  lumber  were  also  burned  at  the  same  time. 

Antoinette  Brown  is  not  the  only  reverend  nmong  the  gentler 
sex.  Among  the  names  of  ministers  attending  the  yearly  meet- 
ing of  Friends,  at  Newport,  R,  I.,  are  those  of  Phebe  Bishop,  of 
Canada  Wot,  and  Mary  Ann  Fisher,  of  New  York. 

The  profits  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  New  York,  during  1854,  were 
reported  to  be  $53,600;  those  of  the  Metropolitan,  $45,800;  of  the 
Astor  House,  S4'J,000,  und  of  the  New  York  hotel  no  less  than 
$100,000. 

EliaS  Lou";,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  lias 
nt  to  the  state  prison  for  ten  years,  for  putting  arsenic  in 
the  well  of  a  neighbor  with  whom  bis  wife  had  taken  refuge.  He 
bad  attempted  before  to  poison  her. 

The  journeymen  printers  of  Cincinnati  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  military  company,  being  the  first  organization  of  the  craft 
iu  the  United  States.  In  the  Mexican  war,  numbers  of  them  fol- 
lowed the  national  colors  to  battle,  to  victory  and  to  death. 

Among  the  Bostonions  lately  in  London  were  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  and  family,  II.  T.  Parker,  F.sq.,  and  family,  Mr. 
James  Parker  and  family,  Miss  Revere,  David  Sears,  Jr.,  H.  Par- 
ker, C.  L.  Perkins,  John  L.  Tucker,  T.  T.  Barker,  Esqrs. 

Tin'  total  value  of  horses  iu  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  $2,328,- 
2G3;  of  neat  cattle,  $5,150,921  ;  carriages,  $887,275;  clocks  and 
watches,  $134,095;  of  pianos  and  musical  instruments,  $303,911  ; 
railroad,  city  and  other  bonds,  $978,511.  The  total  value  of  pro- 
perly iu  the' Stati'  is  $203,739,831. 

The  hogs  of  Cincinnati  having  been  ejected  from  the  streets  of 
that  city,  the  gutters  by  the  side  of  the  walks  are  gradually  filling 
up  with  kitchen  refuse  and  garbage.  The  papers  there  suggest 
that  either  human  scavengers  be  employed,  or  that  the  porkers  bo 
let  loose  again. 

The  two  Russian  privateers,  Kamchatka  and  Nicholas  I.,  arc 
still  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  afraid  to  venture  out,  as  the 
British  frigate  Pique  is  laying  near  the  Heads,  watching  for  them. 
The  Kamschatka  carries  ten  ^uiis,  and  could  do  some  mischief  in 
a  fleet  of  English  or  French  merchantmen. 

A  monument  was  inaugurated  with  great  pomp  in  the  munici- 
pal palace  of  Genoa,  Italy,  on  the  13th  of  May  last,  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  Genoese,  who  fell  in  the  Italian  war  of  Independence  of 

1848-49,  by  the    Syndic  and    the   Municipality,  in  the  presence  of 

the  staff  of  the  National   Gourd  and  deputations  from  the  army 

and  navy. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation in  Ohio,  during  the  year  1854,  was  $2,266,457  12.  The 
enumeration  of  youth  of  the  school  age,  furnishes  au  aggregate 
of  816,408.  The  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  is  about 
10,300,  estimated  to  be  worth  $3,704,720.  The  amount  paid  to 
teachers  is  set  down  at  $1,364,431  21. 

A  large  and  magnificent  bronze  inscription  has  been  placed  in 
the  navy  museum  of  the  Louvre,  Paris,  in  memory  of  the  French 
officer,  Lieutenant  Bollot,  who  died  in  the  Polar  seas  during  a  voy- 
age in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  inscription  is  in  French 
and  English,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  imperial  arms  of  France 
and  the  royal  arms  of  England. 

On  Thursday,  the  14th  ult.,  in  Newport,  I?.  I.,  the  elegant  silver 
salver  which  was  voted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
to  Commodore  Perry,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  hit  ser- 
vice- to  his  country  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  witli  Ja- 
pan, was  publicly  presented  to  that  gentleman  by  Governor  Hop- 
pin,  in  behalf  of  the  State. 

Two  young  conscripts,  recently  arrived  at  Paris  for  enrolment  in 
the  army,  limp  d  very  badly,  and  affected  to  have  such  malforma- 
tion of  the  toes  as  would  render  them  unlit  for  military  service. 
Tic  surgeon  administered  chloroform  to  them,  and,  on  examining 
their  feet  at  pleasure,  found  that  the  malformation  which  they 

complained  of  was  artificial,  tiny  having  resorted  to  this  artifice  to 
evade  service.     They  were  perplexed  and  mortified,  on  wakening 

from  their  stupor,  to  see  that  their  secret  was  discovered. 


foreign  items. 

Zelpha  Shum,  a  "  lady  of  color,"  has  been  preaching  in  the  pul- 
pits of  various  Primitive  Methodist  chapels  iu  England.  Her  dis- 
COUrscs  are  .said  to  be  much  admired. 

( (tibial  information  has,  it  i-  said,  reached  the  British  consul  at 
Elsinore  that  the  Russian  government  had  given  orders  to  sink  all 
their  men-of-war  at  Cronstadt,  except  eight  sail  of  the  line. 

It  is  said  that  the  queen  and  his  highness  Prince  Albert  will 
arrive  in  Paris  on  the  10th  or  17th  of  August,  as  the  guests  of  the 
emperor  and  empress  of  the  French,  an  1  to  visit  the  French  Inhi- 
bition. 

The  Czar  Alexander  has  caused  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  The 
Last  Hours  and  Dying  Words  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,"  to  he 
translated  into  several  Oriental  languages,  and  printed  at  the 
government  pi 

The  Lyon-  journals  state  that  three   lions   from  Africa  are  now 
being  exhibited  iu  that  city  without  being  in   a   cage  or  even  - 
cured  by  any  chain.     The  visitors  on   entering  behind  a  curtain 
which  is  drawn  across  the  booth,  suddenly  find   themselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  animals. 

Queen  Victoria's  state  coach  is  bullet  proof,  and  the  glass  of  the 
windows  is  six  inches  thick.     When  George  IV.  was  find  at,  the 
glass  was  only  broken  by  the  ball.      In  this  coach  Louis  Napokv 
proceeded  on  his  [ate  visit  to  the  Gnildball,  to  receive  the  addn 
of  the  corporation  of  London. 

M.  llugaly  Meyrand,  a  distinguished  musician,  has  just  died  at 
au  advanced  age,  and    left   a   legacy   of    150,000f.    to   the   poor 
Paris,  and  Clermont-Ferrand,  hi-  native   place,  besides  other  leg 
cics  to  the  establishment  of  Petites  Soeurs  des  Pauvres  at  Pari 
and  to  the  Association  of  Musicians. 

Iu  the  course  of  a  violent  tempest   which   burst   on   the  20th  of 
April  over  the  valley  of  Arran,   in   Catalonia,  Spain,  some  enor- 
mous masses  of  snow   fell    from    the    Pyrciinecs,    and    complete 
buried  three  large  villages,  named,  Urn,  Vaquerquc,  and  Liablelv, 
each  containing  from  500  to  700  inhabitants. 

The  John  o'tiroat  Journal  says  there  is  an  Established  Church 
Manse,  not  fifty  miles  from  the  ancient  burgh  of  St.  Duthus  (Tnin), 
so    insecure    that    when   it   rains   the  minister's  family,  in 
through  some  of  the  rooms,  are  obliged  to  have  an  umbrella  phi' 
over  their  heads  in  order  to  keep  them  dry! 

Sanbs  of  (6olb. 


....  The  way  to  gain  a  good  reputation  is  to  endeavor  to  be 
what  you  desire  to  appear. — Socrates. 

Friendship  is  the  only  thing  in   the  world  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  which  all  mankind  are  agroed. — Cicero. 

....  Whatever  disgrace  we  have  merited,  it  is  almost  always 
in  our  power  to  re-establish  our  reputation. — Lti  Rochefoucauld. 

....   The  qualities  of  your  friends   will  be   those  of  yoni 
mies ;  cold  friends,  cold  enemies  ;  half  friends,  half  enemies;  fer- 
vid enemies,  warm  friends. — l.tuater. 

....  Love  is  a  secondary  passion  in  those  who  love  most,  a 
primary  in  those  who  love  least:  lie  who  is  inspired  by  it  in  the 
strong'.. st  degree  is  inspired  by  honor  in  u  greater. — Landor. 

....    Blessed  is  the  memory  of  those  who  have  kept  them.1 
unspotted  from  the  world !     Yet  more  blessed  and  more  dear  the 
memory    of  those    who    have    kept   themselves   unspotted  in  the 
world  ! — Mrs.  Jameson. 

...      Duke  Charlies  used  to  lioast  that  no  man  could  havi 
real  value  for  character  than   himself;  yet  he  would  gladly  give 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  a  good  one,  because  he  could  imme- 
diately make  double  the  sum  by  means  of  it. — Cohan. 

....  (Jet  and  preserve  a  good  name,  if  it  were  but  for  the  public 
service  ;  for  one  of  a  deserved  reputation  hath  oftentimes  an  op- 
portunity to  do  that  good,  which  another  cannot  that  wants  it. 
And  he  may  practise  it  with  more  security  and  success. — Fuller. 

....    To  be  generous,  guiltless,   and    of  free   disposition, 
take    those    thing-   for    bird-bolts,  that  you  deem  cannon  bullets. 
There   is   no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothii      l)U( 
rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet  man,  though  he  do  nothing 
but  reprove. — ShalctjM  are. 

....  A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  among  books,  and  is  able 
to  talk  of  nothing  else,  is  a  very  indifferent  companion,  and  what  we 
call  a  pedant.  But  we  should  enlarge  the  title,  and  give  it  to  every 
one  that  does  not  know  how  to  think  out  of  his  profession  and 
particular  way  of  life. — Addison. 


Jolirrs    Ciujget. 


A  Maine  Law  physician's  prescription  on  the  city  agency : 
"  West  India  rum,  1  pint  ;  aqua  (water),  5  drops." 

Mrs.  Snizzle,  my  pa  wants  to  know  if  he  mayn't  lend  himself  to 
your  axe  a  little  while.      He  had  allers  rather  lend  than  borrer. 

A  man  lately,  inquiring  for  letters  at  the  Lexington  (Mo.)  post- 
office,  was  told  there  was  none,  upon  which  he  asked  if  fheie  was 
not  another  post-office  ill  town. 

All  article  in  an  exchange  pap-r,  announcing  the  d 
person,  -ays  :   "  His  remains  were  committed  to  that  bourn  " 
no  traveller  returns  attended  by  his  friends." 

A  dandy  in  Broadway,  wishing  to  be  witty,  accosted  the  old 
bell-man  as  follows  :  "  You  take  all  sorts  of  trumpery  in  your  cart, 
don't  you  !"     "  Yes,  jump  in,  jump  in." 

It  seems  to  me  I   have   seen   your  physiognomy  somewhel 
fore,  but  I  cannot  imagine  where.     "  Very  likely  ;  I  have  been  the 
keeper  of  a  prison  for  the  last  twenty  years." 

The  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ivy.)  Times  says  the  shape  I  < 
kiss  is  cl//y;tical.  This  must  be  derived  from  the  sensatioi  one 
experiences  when  enjoying  the  luxury,  for  it  is  certainly  a  lip  tickle. 

An  exchange,  speaking  of  a  correspondent,  says:  "We  are 
always  glad  to  hear  from  yon,  fair  '  Sissie.'  Heaven  has  ties  d 
on  you  the  gift  of  tire."      \Vhat  a  flaming  contributor  she  must  be 

A  very  absent-minded  individual,  being  upset  from  a  boat  iu  the 
river,  sank  twice  before  he  remembered  that   he  could  swim.     He 
fortunately  remembered  it  just  before  he   sank   the   last   and  third  | 
time.      A  great  invention  is  memory! 

Two  Quaker  girls  of  our  acquaintance  were  ironing  on  the 
table.     One  asked  the  other  which  side  she  would  take,  the  right  I 
or  left.      She  answered  promptly,    "  It  will   be  right  for  me  to  take  J 
the  left,  and  then  it  will  be  left  for  thee  to  take  the  right." 

There  is  said    to   be   a   woman   ill    Pittsburg,    Pa.,  who  takes  ii 
children  to  wash.      She  give-  them  a  good  scrubbing  with  soap  ant  I 
sand,  and  then  sets  them  in  the  sun  to  dry.      She   washes   at  fou 
shillings   per  dozen.    Pittsburg  is  such  n  smoky  town,  that  tin 
children  have  to  be  washed  all  over  twice  everv  dav: 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.— Oim  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (bei'i  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  feet 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisers  business  for  years  to  come. 

O*  Terms  for  Advkrtisinij.— Fifty  cents  per  line,  In  all 
cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromficld  Sts..  Boston,  Mass. 

MISS  FEMMORE  COOPER'S  NEW  BOOK, 
NOW    READY. 

NEW    AM)   CHEAP  EH    EDITION. 

COBHTRT   LIFE :   ITS  RHYME  AND  REASON. 

BY  MISS  SUSAN  PRMMORB  COOPER, 

Author  of  "  Rural  Hours, "  etc.,  beautifully  illustrated 

from  designs  by  Dopier.     1  vol.     12m o.     Cloth,  #150; 

extra  gilt,  $2. ' 

*#*  The  publishers  forward  all  their  publications  free 
of  positive  tu  any  part  of  the  United  States  within  3l0) 
miles,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

The  work  is  eminently  worthy  the  author  of  "Rural 
Hours" — the  talented  daughter  of  OUT  great  Novelist. — 
New  York  Daily  Xeirs. 

Bliss  Cooper  has  rendered  a  service  to  those  who  love 
t*ie  beauty  of  the  external  world,  by  collecting  in  one  vol- 
ume such  a  mass  of  poetic  thought  relating  to  nature. — 
New  York  Crayon, 

Q.  P.  PUTNAM  &  Co  .  Publishers, 

July  14  3t  10  Park  Place. 

TITERATURE,  ETC.— The  subscriber,  having  rc- 
j  sumed  his  residence  In  New  York,  will,  as  heretofore. 
act  as  attorney  and  councillor  for  authors  in  the  reading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright,  in  lue  preparation  of  works  for  the  press,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  books  and  works  of  art  for 
individuals  and  public  Institutions. 
Apply  to  or  add-.  PARK  BENJAMIN, 

No.  8  West  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York. 
(£7*  LBuruKSS- — Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Benjamin's 
services  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
ing address.  July  14 

IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON^-The  First 
Edition  of  this  important  Work  will  be  in  three  hand- 
Home  volumes  octavo,  pica  type,  with  portraits  and  plans. 
This  edition  is 

PUBLISHED  BY   SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 
Price,  !?2  per  volume,  in  cloth.     The  whole  will  be  com- 
pleted during  this.  year. 

Till-:    FIRST  VOLUME  IS  READY, 
and  will    be  pent,  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  within  3000  miles,  on  receipt  of  $2. 

0.  P.  PI .TNAM  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
july  7  3t  10  Park  Place.  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED— to  sell  throughout  the  Union 
and  Canadas  THS  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
MAINE  LAW.  It  sells  quick  toall  partic-.  Inducements 
great.     Address  HALL  &  BROTHER,  Publishers, 

July  7  2t  115  and  117  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

JOHN    C.    HIKER, 

129  FULTON  ST..  NEW  YORK, 
Publishes   the  complete  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  JEF- 
FEKSON.     K  lite  I   by   Prof.  Washington,  of  Virginia,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  Congress    9  vols.  8vo. 

Every  politician,  student  of  history.  Or  other  person 
pretending  to  a  knowledge  of  our  public  affairs,  should 
possess  the  works  of  JeLfer,<on. — New  York-  // 

The  work  is  udmirabU  gotten  up,  well  arranged  for  ref- 
erence, aud  illustrated  by  satisfactory  and  intelligent 
notes.—  Transcript.  1 1  July  14 

DO  YOU  WANT  EMPLOYMENT? 

AGENTS  can  mr.ke  from  rivs  to  ten  dollars  per  day, 
by  selling  "  THE  MODEKX  ARCHITECT :  or.  Every 
Carpenter  Ms  own  Master.''  By  Edward  Shaw.  A  pure 
architectural  taste  Is  a  great  gift.  The  author  has  spent 
20  years  as  a  practical  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  15  years 
In  the  theoretical  parts  of  drawing  designs,  etc  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  mo»t  complete  and  comprehensive  work  ex- 
tant, showing  the  ancient  and  modern  foundation  princi- 
ples of  the  Egyptian.  Grecian,  Corinthian.  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Gothic  modes  of  building,  with  the  different  plans,  eleva- 
tions, decorations,  specifications,  estimates,  framing,  slair 
building,  etc.,  brought  down  to  meet  the  common  wants 
of  the  people  at  the  present  time.  For  further  particu- 
lars, please  address  the  publishers, 

DAVTON  &  WENTWORTH, 
June  23  6t  2<  Bees  man  St ,  New  York. 

THE  MORE  TEACHER8  USE  IT  THE  BET- 
TER THEY  LIKE  IT. 
To  every  Teacher  and  every  School  Committee  we  would 
say,  examine  TOWER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR,  and 
If  you  DATe  a  child  or  a  class  commencing  the  study  of 
Grammar,  for  once  at  least  try  it. 

A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co..  Publishers, 
july  7  It  60  John  St.,  New  York. 

MONEY  WADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  mouths,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  alwiys  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

BAMUEL  SWAX, 
June  16        3m         Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

AURICLES— a  new 
article  for  the  Deaf. 
Pronounced  by  all  the 
best  thing  of  the  hint!  ever 
invented.  Its  advantages 
over  the  Trumpet  and 
Ear-Tube  are,  that  it  is 
worn  with  ease,  without 
requiring  support  from 
the  hand,  and  that  it  is 
adapted  to  both  ears  at 
the  same  time.  When 
worn  by  ladies,  it  can  be  effectually  concealed  by  the  hair 
or  head-dress.  There  are  three  sizes,  prices.  $6,  $6  50 
and  S7.  They  can  be  safely  sent  by  express.  Descriptive 
Circulars  sent  by  enclosing  us  a  post-office  stamp. 

BEN.J.  S.  CODMAN  &  Co.. 
T* Wholesale  and  Retail  Surgical  and  Dental  Instrument 
Hntse,  57  Tremont  St..  Boston.  Agents  wanted  for  all 
the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Union,  to  whom  a  liberal  dis- 
count wiU  be  given  on  cash  orders.  No  consignments 
given.  july  14 

TTriLSON'S  DYSENTERY  POWDERS  are  sold 

>V  by  Dr.  .1.  Y.  WILSON.  Norwich,  Ct.,  WEEKS  & 
POTTER,  154  Washington  Street.  Boston,  and  Druggists 
generally.  july  14 


MARLAND'8  PATENT 

FIRE   PROOF   SAFES. 

Patented  March  21,  1864. 
i  MAULAND  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of 
Patent  Fire+Proqf  Safes,  Po  <•/. r-Proof 
Hunk  and  Soft  Lnrks.  Hank  Vaults  and 
Steel-Lined  Chests,  would  inform  their 
friends  and  the  public  generally,  that  they  are  now  fully 
prepared  to  answer  all  orders  for  the  above  articles,  and 
particularly  for  Bdarland's  New  Patent  k'ire  Proof  Sans. 

These  Safes  possess  many  advantages  over  all  others  here- 
tofore made — the  doors  being  bo  constructed  as  to  cut  off 
all  metallic  communication  of  heat  from  the  outside  to 
the  interior  of  the  safe. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  respectfully  called  to  the 
following  remarks  from  Dr.  Hayes,  the  distinguished  chem- 
ist, in  relation  to  the  superior  character  of  these  safes: 

"  The  ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  O.  Marland,  applied  to 
safes,  which  removes  the  risk  of  the  conduction  of  heat  by 
their  doors  to  the  interior.  I  regard  as  an  important  im- 
provement worthy  of  public  confidence. 

"Respectfully,  A   A.  IIayks,  M   D., 

"  Assavcr  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
"Boylston  Street,  April  &,  1865." 

Orders  received,  aud  promptly  answered,  at  No.  9  Cen- 
tral Street,  Boston,  by  MAULAND  &  Co. 
July  14 

DOESTICKS'  NEW  BOOK. 

12MC       CLOTH.       ELEGANTLY    ILLUSTRATED.       PRICE,  $1. 

THIS  DAY  PUBLISHED.— This  startling  volume, 
abounding  with  Wit,  Humor  and  Satire,  giving  the 
humorous  aspect  of  American  Life,  and  Original  Views  of 
Men  and  Things,  is  making  no  ordinary  sensation  through- 
out the  country.  The  concluding  chapter  in  the  Book 
treats  of  Barn  inn's  late  "  Baby  Show,"  in  New  York  city — 
jin. I  a  treat  it  is  to  read  it,  written  in  true  "  I  Joes  tick  " 
style.  Copies  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  EDWARD  LIVEUMOllK,  Publisher, 
july  14  It  20  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

LADIES 

ARE  RESPECTFULLY 

SOLICITED 

TO  (UVE 

DICK'S    SPOOL    COTTON 

A  TRIAL. 

ASK  FOB  IT  WHEN  SHOPPING. 

IIOBT.   LOGAN    &   Co., 
June  30  3mo  61  Dst  St.,  Nbw  York  Citt. 

S.    D.    &    H.   W.    SMITH'S 

IMPROVED 

H  E  L  0  D  E  0  N  S 

HAVE  RECENTLY  RECEIVED  THE  FIRST  PREMIUM 

AT   THE 

METROPOLITAN   MECHANICS'  FAIR, 

lit  Ml      AT 

AVASIIINUTON,  D.  C. 
It  will  be  recollected,  also,  that  they  had  the  same  dis- 
tinction at  the  last  Massachusetts  Chaeitablb  Mechanic 

Association. 

IMPH0VED  03GAN  HAEMONITJM, 

Patented,  Jink  12,  1855. 

The.«e  Instruments,  so  favorably  known  to  the  public, 
are  manufactured  solely  by  the  Messrs.  Smiths.  Instru- 
ment.-* carefully  packed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
Manufactory  and  V'.'arcrooms.  417  Washington  Street. 

Those  who  wish  to  get  the  most  perfect  Instrument,  for 
sweetness  of  tone,  evenness  of  tune,  promptness  of  action 
and  elegance  of  finish,  will  please  call  at  417  Washington 
Street,  anil  look  at  specimens  of  the  manufacture  Of  S.  D. 
&  H.  W.  SMITH.  july  14 

STATEMENT  OF  THE 
MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFS  IN8TJEANCE  Co., 

NEWARK,  N.  J., 

Os  the  first  dat  or  January,  1855. 

OFFICE,  NO.  51  .MARKET  STREET, 

CHARTER  PERPETUAL. 

RtCElPTS. 

Balance  per  statement,  Jan.  1st.,  1854,  $1,ii4,005  46 

Premiums  received  during  the 

year 8487,946  33 

Interest 109,197  93 

Total  receipts  for  1854,           $597,144  28 
Paid  losses  and  expenses  in 
1854 200,903  81        306,240  45 

Balance 82,170.245  91 

Paid  Dividends  during  the  year  1854,  136,386  45 

Net  Balance,  January  1, 1855,  82,033,859  46 

Office  of  the  Boston  Aoenct, 
NOS.  1  and  3  KILRY,  NEAR  STATE  ST., 
Where  applications  for  insurance  may  be  made,  and 
where  abundant  testimonials  of  the  soundness  aud  utility 
of  the  institution  will  be  exhibited,  and  all  further  re- 
quired information  in  the  premises  cheerfully  given. 

Medical  Examiner — D.  Humphreys  Storer,  M.  D.,  No. 
14  Winter  Street 
July  14  J.  B.  PRINCE,  Agent. 


A.  W.  LADD  io  CO.'S 

C  E L E BBATED    GRAND    A C  T 1 0 N 

PIANO     FORTES. 


NO  article  ever  before  acquired  such  universal  popu- 
larity as  LYON'S  WORLD  RENOWNED  KATHA- 
1K0N  for  restoring,  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Uair. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  have  been  received,  attesting 
its  superiority  over  every  other  article  of  the  hind  before 
the  public.  Put  up  handsomely,  in  large  bottles,  aud 
sold  by  all  Druggists  aud  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  through- 
out the  country,  for  onlv  25  cent?. 

HEATH,  W1FULCOOP  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
June  80  eop4t  63  Liberty  St ,  New  York. 

Waterville.  Me..  June  26, 1854. 

THIS  CERTIFIES  that  I  have  used  Dr.  WlXSON'S  Dysen- 
tery Powders  with  entire  success  in  uay  practice,  In 
more  than  eight;  oases,  in  the  year  1863. 
july  14  CARLOS  CHAPMAN.  M.  D. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  lias  been  of  years 
standing.  In  eases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physj- 
cinns,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  eu- 
tii-elv  restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  .States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  $1.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Projjrie- 
tors  of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway.  New  York.1' 
July  7  '    tf 

JOHN  DICK  <L-  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buyers,  please  note  it  can  be  had  in 

New  York,  of ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co.,  51  Dey  St. 

Boston,  of BURNHAM  WELTOX  &  Co., 96  Milk  St. 

PHOLADELP BIA,  Of. J    W.  FARRELL.  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore  of. D.  MoILVATN. 

Baltimore,  of STELLMAN,  HIXKICHS  &  Co. 

Richmond,  V* D.  II.  LONDON. 

june  9  3m 


IT  is  now  conceded  bv  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness.  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  UNRIVALLED.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  daring  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  Strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  Of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NBW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 

WABEE00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

AND  510  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 


N 


PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
B. CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Washington  Street, 
.BOSTON.  tf     .    ;,  June  16 


SELPHO'S  ANGLESEY  LEG  and  ARTIFICIAL 
HAND,   made   and  sold  by    U.M.  SBLPHO,  No.  24 

Spring  Street.  New  York.  2t  july  7 

DYER'S    HEALING    EMBROCATION  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  public  favor  and  estimation. 
Sold  by  all  Dragglstfl  july  14 

PALMER'S  PATENT  LEG  received  the  Prize 
Medal  at  the  WOKLD'S  GREAT  EXHIBITION,  in 
London,  in  1851.  and  New  York,  in  1853,  as  the  best 
in  Kith/h  or  America — and  is  now  manufactured  at 
378  Broadway,  New  York,  376  Chestnut  St.,  l'hila., 
rand  Springfield,  Mass.,  by  i'ALMEIt  &  Co.  lm 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

We  hare  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  eloth,  and  with  gilt  edges ;  forming  superb 
and  inostattractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad ;  of  fine  maritime  views ;  and,  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.   Price,  83  per  volume. 


SPORTSMAN'S    PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just   published   a  valuable    Book,   containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,  FISHING.  AND  HUNTING, 
in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
this  pictorial  oim,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY -FIVE      CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  rents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromficld  Sta..  Boston. 

IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR   EVERY  AMERICAN   HOME. 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  ? 3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  p^r  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Balloc'8  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
tipon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  homo 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  tho 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  andBromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

HOUSE  AM)  LAND.— For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  tffo-storr  house  in  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Kail  road,  with  good  barn,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
bearing  condition.     Apply  at  this  office.      tf       n  ar  17 


BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTOKIAL.] 

— A — 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  aud  one  whole  page 
of  Illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Thrkk  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  $20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THIS  -WORLD! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  best  Pictorial  now  published. 
The  reading  matter  is  of  the  first  order,  and  the  engrav- 
ings cannot  be  excelled. —  Derm.    Union,  Frederick,  Md . 

Ballou's  Pictorial  leads  all  the  embellished  publications 
In  the  world. —  Christian  Advocate.,  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal. — War.<a tc  (Indiana) 
Republican. 

Mr.  Ballou  seems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  country. — Mid-uttoicn  (Penn.) 
Advertiser. 

It  comes  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  illustrations,  and  a  rieb  table  of 
contents. —  Clinton  {Ms.)  Courant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — AV*r» 
ark[N.  Y.)  Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-side  of  the  great  West. —  WaneviUe  [Arkansas) 
Star. 

There  is  not  a  handsomer  sheet  published  in  the  world. 
— Lycoming  Gazette,  William  sport,  Pa. 

Your  paper  is  the  most  pleasant  and  valuable  visitor 
thateuters  my  family  circle. — Subscriber's  Utter, Beaufort, 
So.  Carolina. 

We  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  107,000  of  Ballou's 
Pictorial  are  now  printed. — Evening  Gazttte,  Boston. 

It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  this 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
views  and  men  of  the  past  aud  present. — Fredericksburg 
t  Va.)  Herald. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  satin  surface  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  engravings  in 
each  number.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers. — Republi- 
can,  Charlottesville,   Va. 

The  only  American  illustrated  weekly  worth  having. — 
Attica  {N.  Y.)  Atlas. 

It  is  fully  equal  to  anything  in  the  art  of  printing  we 
have  seen. — Monmouth  Democrat,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union. —  South  Boston  Gazette. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. —  sub- 
scriber's letter.  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it. — Boston  Da.ly  Times. 


The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable 
events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS, and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news; 
the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  enrrent  events 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in 
this  country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  shine 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Terms:— Invariably  in  Advance.— One  subscriber  one 
year,  S3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  $10  00;  10  subscrib- 
ers, $'10  00. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

%*  One  copy  of  the  Flao  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  $4  00. 

(C7*  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this 
paper. 

C^"  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU. 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNIOK. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  FamHp 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  paper  por  the  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  thi 
mammoth  size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  tho  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial.'1 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year £2  00 

4  subscribers,  ik       "     7  00 

10  "  "      u     1500 

Any  person  sending  us  s ixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
S aturda  y  ,  by  M .  M .  B A  L  LO  0 , 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents. — S.French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  C  Bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati ;  J.  A.  Roys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Wo<  ard,  corner  <rV 
4th  and  Chesnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Mel1  Co..  75  Dear- 

born St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  l:  old.  Louisville, 
Kentucky ;  Trubner  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  FIREWORKS. 

We  have  placed  on  this  page  an  accurate  represen- 
tation of  three  of  the  pieces  of  fireworks  which  fig- 
ured with  the  most  brilliant  (Hat  in   the  recent   city 
celebration   of  the  4th  of  July,  and  which  reflected 
go  much  credit  on  the  taste,  ingenuity  and  extraor- 
dinary skill  of  Messrs.    Sanderson  &   Lanergan,  of 
the  vEtna  Laboratory.   Fireworks  have  become  an  ob- 
liijato  finale  to  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day, 
and   the    Common,  during  the  exhibition   of  these 
feux  dejoie,   presents   the   most   striking   spectacle. 
There  are  congregated  a  formidable  body  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  local  population — old  and  young, 
male  and  female  ;  and  not  these  only,  but  immense 
delegations  from   neighboring   towns  and  counties, 
and  even  from  other  States,  whom  the  railroad  facil- 
ities accorded  by  the  different  corporations  on  this 
day  bring  to  the  centre  of  attraction.   It  is  a  curious 
spectacle   to  witness,  as   day  closes,  the  masses  of 
people   pouring  towards   our  unrivalled   Common. 
They  take   up   their   line  of  march  long  before  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  exhibi- 
tion.     From  the  number  of  chairs  and  stools  carried 
by  the  vast  moving  columns  of  citizens  who  deploy 
upon  the  Common,  a  stranger  would  fancy  that  an 
enemy's  fleet  were  menacing  the  city  and  that  inhab- 
itants were  moving  out  with  their   personal   effects. 
This  yearly  moving  of  furniture  to  the  Common  for 
the   accommodation   of  feminine  delicacy,  juvenile 
weakness  and   dilapidated   age,  is  a  comparatively 
novel  feature,  and  shows  that  we,  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, are  as  far  ahead  of  our  progenitors  in  mat- 
ters of  personal  luxury,  as  we  are  in  the  splendor  of 
our  pyrotechnic  exhibitions.     In  our  schoolboy  days 
the  only  resort  for  excessive  weariness  on  these  occa- 
sions, was  a  seat  upon  the  grass,  and  when   that  was  thoroughly 
■aturated  with  dew  or  the  moisture  of  a  recent  shower,  it  was  rath- 
er a  dangerous  experiment.     Then,  too,  the  sufferings  of  a  father 
of  a  family  were  intense.     With  a  young  flock  clustering  at  his 
feet,  each  clamoring  to  be  lifted  to  the  altitude  of  a  full  grown  bi- 
ped at  every  wonderful  outburst  of  fire,  the  poor  man  had  to  per- 
form in  the  course  of  an  hour  a  labor  to  which  any  one  of  the  la- 
bors of  Hercules  was  a  trifle,  though  compensated,  of  course,  by 
the  ecstatic  delight  of  the  juveniles.    It  is  wonderful  to  reflect  how 
easily  we  were    pleased   in   those   days,  when  about 
five  hundred   dollars  worth   of  fireworks  were   shot 
off,    with    very  long    "  waits "    between    the    pieces. 
And  what  rockets  there  were  in  those  days  !     Why, 
young  America  would  turn  up  its   little   nose   at   a 
whole   flight  of  them,   and  even  express  its  disap- 
probation audibly,  were  they  introduced  into  one  of 
our  modern  shows.     There  were  then  none  of  those 
heaven-defying  messengers  that  we  have  now,  that 
soar  high  up  into  the  night-black  vault  with  the  furi- 
ous scream   of  a  deadly  shell,  mounting  up,  up,  up, 
like  eagles,  and  then   bursting  with  a  terrific  explo- 
sion, spilling  over  the  sky  a  galaxy  of  many  colored 
stars  of  the  intensest  brilliancy,  fading  and  flickering 
away  in  wavering  scintillations,  beautiful  to  the  very 
last  dying  spark.     And   then  what   glorious  signal 
fires  we  have,  illuminating   a  vast  area   and  turning 
the  mass  of  upturned  faces   into  a  perfect  green  sea 
—dying  the  trees  of  a   deeper  emerald,  lighting  up 
every  spray,  and  scaring   the  birds  in  the  branches 
more  even  than  the  terrific  acclamations  that  follow 
the  display.     Pyrotechny  has  grown  into  the  dignity 
of  a  fine  art.     Its  triumphs  are   truly  astonishing. 
We  have  flower  pieces,  in  which  a  vast  bouquet  is 
represented  in  all  the  natural  colors,  intensified   by 
the  element  which  delineates  them.     The  complicat- 
ed movements,  the  magical  changes,  the  exciting  ex- 
plosions, the  intricate  forms  given   to  modem  pyro- 
technics, render  a  truly  tine  exhibition   deeply  inter- 
esting, and  are  enough  to  turn  the  spectators  into 
a  multitude  of  fire-worshippers.     Messrs.  Sanderson 
&  Lanergan,  entrusted  with  the  display  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  are  among   the   first   pyrotechnists  of  this 
country,  and  it   must   be   remembered   that  a  great 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  in  required  in  the  construction  of 
fireworks.     It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  black  and  white  any  ad- 
equate idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  exhibition  of  this  year,  but  we 
were  so  much  pleased  with  three  of  the  designs,  that  we  commis- 
sioned Mr.  Barry  to   sketch   them   for   our   Pictorial,  and  he  has 
executed   the    task    with    his    usual    skill    and    ability.       One   of 
these  beautiful  pieces  represented  "  Tri-mount,"  or  "  Boston  as  it 
was,"  and   another,    "  Boston   as   it   is."     The  very  artistic  sim- 
plicity of  the  "  Tri-mount  "  piece  rendered  it  pecu'iarly  pleasing. 


TRI-MOUNT,  OR  BOSTON   AS   IT   WAS. 


In  the  distance  were  seen  the  three  hills,  a  portion  of  the  shore 
with  the  wigwams  of  the  red  nun,  and,  in  the  foreground,  an  In- 
dian chieftain,  paddling  his  canoe  over  the  waters  now  covered 
with  the  gigantic  shipping  of  the  pale  faces.  The  whole  design 
was  enclosed  in  a  wreath  of  pine — an  appropriate  emblem  of  the 
sons  of  the  forest.  This  piece  changed  to  "  Boston  as  it  is," 
shown  in  our  second  engraving, — an  elaborate  piece  of  pyrotechny, 
representing  the  seal  of  the  city,  over  which  hung  the  arms  of 
Massachusetts,  while  at  the  sides  were  emblems  expressive  of  the 


BOSTON,   AS   IT   IS. 


improvement  and  advancement  of  our  city.  A  ribbon  encircled 
the  whole,  bearing  the  city  motto  in  letters  of  fire.  These  two 
struck  us  as  the  artistic  gems  of  the  minor  pieces.  The  grand 
concluding  portion  of  the  display — the  elaborate  character  of  which 
is  indicated  in  our  design — was  truly  a  triumph  of  pyrotechny. 
In  the  centre  was  a  colossal  armed  figure  of  Liberty,  standing  on 
a  massive  pedestal  formed  of  large  foliated  columns,  supporting 
the  eagle.  On  the  entablature  in  front,  the  word  "  Liberty  "  ap- 
peared conspicuously,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  stars,  and  connected 


with  laurel.     Below  this  was  an  immense  shield  of 
the  United   States,  in  very  splendid   colors.     From 
this  central  portion  extended  columns,  bearing  na- 
tional devices,  and  supporting  eagles  and  stars"   On 
the  pannels  of  the  intcrcolumniations,  appeared  the 
names  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  revolution,  in 
scrolls  of  crimson  fire.     At  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
wings  were  very  large  and  beautiful  urns,  resting  on 
ornamental  bases,    with   the    inscription,   "Julv   4 
1776."     The  urns  were  very  appropriately  wreathed 
with    laurel   and    amaranth,   and    bore    the  words 
"  Washington,"  "  Independence."     The  whole  p 
formed   a  magnificent  national  tableau.     It  may  bo 
interesting  to  our  distant  as  well  as  local  readers,  to 
sec  how  rich  a  bill  of  fare  was  offered  by  our  pyro- 
technists on  this  anniversary.     No.  1  was  the  Light 
of  Liberty,  a  very  fine,  brilliant  and  dazzling  pi 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  delight  by  the 
thousands  of  spectators.     No.  2   was   entitled   the 
Crimean  Battery,  a  very  lively  and  belligerent  affair, 
vociferously  applauded,  particularly  by  the  juvenile 
portion  of  the  immense  assembly.     No.  3,  the  l'han- 
tasma,  was   an   elegant   and   fanciful  piece.     No.  4, 
the  Fontaine  d'Eau  (water-jet)  was  a  beautiful  imita- 
tion of  the  handiwork  of  nature.      It   was  a   little 
curious  to  observe  bow  the  sparkling  spray  of  a  silver 
fountain  could  be  so  closely  imitated  by  its  antipodal 
element.     No.  .r>,  the   Surprise,  was  an  exceedingly 
ingenious  display.     No.  6,  the  Kaleidoscope,  rightly 
named,  astonished  the  beholder  by  the  magic  variety 
of  its  changes,  as  well  as  the   dazzling   colors  that 
were   so  tastefully   introduced.     No.   7  and  No.  8, 
Trimount  and  "  Boston  as  it  is,"  are  pieces  that  have 
been  already  described,  as  forming  the   subjects  of 
two  of  our  illustrations.     Part  second  commenced 
with  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  runners,  called  the  Courantines.     N 
2   a  French  Scroll,  was  very  tasteful  in  design  and  execution.    No. 
3^  Old  Ironsides,  roused  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  audience  to  a 
high  degree  of  excitement.     The  name  alone  was  a  stirring  appeal. 
No.  4  Mechanics,  was  a  very  pretty  emblematic  piece,  as  was  No. 
6  entitled  Commerce.    The  Aurora,  No.  7,  was  a  wonderful  display 
of  pyrotechnic  skill  ;  while  the  closing  piece,  already  noticed,  was 
a  worthy  finale   to   the   grand  exhibition.     Shells  of  very  heavy 
calibre  were  fired  during  the  evening,  bursting  in  the  air,  filled 
with  all  the  minutiae  of  the  pyrotechnic  art.     Messrs. 
Sanderson  &  Lanergan  have   had  the  contract  for 
supplving  the   city   fireworks  for  several  successive 
years,"  and  their  work  has  given  very  general  satis- 
faction.     They  have  also  supplied  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  of  New    England   with  pyro- 
technic displays  for  our  national  anniversary.    These 
gentlemen,   to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  technical 
details  of  their  business,  add,  likewise,  great  artistic 
taste,  an  all-important  requisite  to  success  in  this  art. 
In  addition  to  the  public«lisplays,  it  is  fast 
customary  for  wealthy  individuals  to  exhibit  fireworks 
at  their  country   residences,  for   the   amusement  ot 
their  friends.     "Standing  on   a  hill  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  on  the  night  of  the   Fourth,  the  whole  hori- 
zon appeared,  at  intervals   blazing  with  rockets,  as  it 
illuminated  by  flashes  of  lightning.     A  similar 
is  witnessed  in  New  York,  where   there  is   an  ii 
culablc  consumption  of  gunpowder  on  the  occa  i 
Surely  the  wish  of  the  patriot  Adams,  with  n 
to  the   manner  of  celebrating  this   anniversary,  has 
been  more  than  accomplished.     If  the  spirits  of  the 
patriots  are  permitted  to  revisit  our  sphere,  and  take 
cognizance   of  the  enthusiasm  of  their  descendants, 
they  must  rejoice  at  the  proof  that  the  fire  of  patriot- 
ism has  not  died  out  in  the  bosoms  of  the  masses; 
but  the  people  of  this  country  are  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  devotedly  attached  to  Liberty  and  Union. 
The  ingredients  used  in  pyrotechny  are  very  co 
and  the   manufacture  of  fireworks   is   a  dang' 
business,  and  requires  great  caution  in  the  use  of  the 
materials.     The  bases  of  the  operations  are  saltpetre, 
purified  for  the  purpose  ;  sulphur,  charcoal  and  gun- 
powder, used  in  its  manufactured  state,  where  explo- 
sions are  required,  or  "mealed,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  that  is 
ground  very  fine,  when   instantaneous  explosion   is  not  desirable. 
Camphor,  alcohol  and  antimony  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  colored  stars,  and  tilings  of  different  metals,  together  with  stron- 
tian,  to  produce  brilliant-colored  flames.     Sal  ammoniac  prod 
a  green,  antimony  a  reddish,  and  rosin  a  copper-color.  The  science 
of  pyrotechny — for  it  is  a  science — is  constantly  advancing,  as  the 
memory  and  observation  of  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  this  sub- 
ject will  prove. 
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Y1KW  OF  .V\H.Y>T  HOTEL. 

There  are  few  watering-places  in  the  United  States  more  widely 
known  than  Nahant.  Few  strangers  come  to  our  Northern  metro- 
polis, in  the  summer  season,  witlTout  paying  it  a  visit.     It  is  almost 

;oing  to  sea  to  go  to  the  extremity  of  tin'  peninsula,  which 
-  its  bold  front  far  ont  into  the  ocean,  and  breasts  the  Atlan- 

urges  which  dash  continuously  against  its  iron  base.  The 
brief  voyage  thither  in  the  stcaniliout  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
trips  that  ran  be  taken.  It  gives  new  life  to  the  feeble  frame,  to  be 
wafted  on  the  deck  of  the  Nelly  Baker,  Captain  Howell,  from  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  the  inner  bay  to  the  gloriously  cool  surface 
of  the  open  sea,  and  to  see  before  you  the  long  rocky  peninsula 
dotted  with  pleasant  summer  residences,  stretching  far  out  from 


the  mainland.  But  many  give  the  preference  to  the  land  route; 
the  drive  across  the  beaches,  with  a  fine  level  floor  of  sand  for  the 
feet,  and  the  rollers  curving  in  incessantly  on  die  seaward 
side,  rendering  it  a  most  delightful  excursion.  Nahant  is  by  DO 
mean-  a  mere  and  waste  of  rock  and  sand,  however.  The  variety 
of  scenery  comprised  within  its  linuts  is  a  feature  in  which  it  has 
the  advantage  of  most  seasid  Right  in  the  centre  of  Xa- 

hant  proper,  where  the  surface  sinks  into  a  deep  hollow,  there  is  a 
green  oasis  full  of  waving  trees,  nikl  gardens,  and  flowers,  and 
fruits,  which  is  quite  x.s  rural  as  many  a  rustic  dale  a  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  seaboard.  Hence  Nahant  has  for  more  than 
forty  years  been  a  favorite  resort,  and  representatives  from  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union  have  been  lbund  here  in  the  summer  sea- 


son. Hitherto  the  hotel  has  always  licen  well  patronized,  but 
although  well  kept  by  Mr.  Drew,  it  was  not  extensive  enough  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public.  Col.  Stevens,  of  the  Bevere,  so 
soon  as  he  came  into  possession  of  it,  enlarged  and  fitted  it  up 
throughout  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner.  It  now  possesses 
every  requirement  of  comfort  and  luxury.  It  is  provided  with  a 
costly  apparatus  for  warming  the  apartments,  so  that  now  the 
guest*  arc  no  longer  obliged  to  take  wing  for  the  city  so  soon  as 
there  is  an  easterly  spell  of  weather.  Thus  the  season  at  Nahant 
begin-  early  and  ends  late.  The  house  is  thronged  with  company, 
the  table  is  liberally  catered  for,  and  within  doors  everything  is  as 
agreeable  as  the  scenery  is  attractive  without.  Our  representation 
gives  -a  fine  view  of  tliis  pleasant  hotel. 
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THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  BOMANCE  OF  ITALY  IK  THE  16TH  CENTtTBY. 

BY    AUTIIl'R    MORTON,    A.    M. 
[CONT  I  N  1'  KD.] 

CHAPTER   VI. 

the  midnight  visitor. — a  prijtce'8  invitation. 

The  nigbt  had  commenced  fair  and  cloudless,  but  in  propor- 
tion as  the  hour  advanced,  a  change  had  gradually  been  coining 

on  the  scene.      Mists  hail  risen  from  the  valley,  chilling  the  frame 

of  the  benighted  travellers,  and  now  portentous  clouds  were  rising 

rapidly,  pushing   each   other    along,  their   black   drapery  almost 

sweeping  the  hills.     A  deep  hush  pervaded  all  nature  ;  hut  it  was 

soothing   quiet,  it  was   that   unnatural    calm  which    is   the 

prophet  of  commotion.     Captain  Gondii  rode  in  advance  of  his 

looking  neither  to  the    right   hand  nor  the  left,  his  brows 

knit  in  the  effort  to  penetrate  the  darkness,  his  liridle-hand  steady 

and  firm,  feeling  his  horse's    mouth,  hut   not  polling  on  the  heavy 

hit.     From  lime  to  time  he  loosened   his  sword  in  its  steel  sheath, 

and  from  time  to  time  Striking  back   his   rowels,  he   mended   the 

of  his  powerful  hut  somewhat  sluggish  charger. 

Meanwhile  the  men  conversed  with  each  other  in  whispers. 
Fierce  fellows,  who  passed  their  time  between  the  guardroom  and 
Idle,  who  bartered  hard  blows  for  hard  coin,  would  have 
charged  through  a  legion  in  the  broad  daylight,  they  liked  not 
this  midnight  excursion  to  which  they  had  been  summoned  from 
the  flagon  and  the  dicc-hox.  it  is  said  that  the  bravest  men  are 
cowards  in  the  dark,  and  though  these  bravoes  rode  stirrup  to 
stirrup,  and  were  not  insensible  to  the  cheering  influence  of  com- 
panionship, still  the  gathering  storm  and  the  midnight  darkness, 
acting  on  their  superstitious  minds,  produced  a  vague  feeling  of 
terror. 

"  I  would  it  were  six  hours  later  or  earlier,"  muttered  Pianori, 
ican,  through  his  thick  moustache  to  his  (lank  comrade. 
"  Everything  betokens  a  storm,  and  the  lightning  loves  to  play 
with  a  steel  corslet,  and  often  rinds  a  crevice  in  a  gorget  that 
laneepoint  could  never  discover.  And  they  do  say,"  he  added, 
"  that  the  evil  one  rides  abroad  on  such  nights  as  this,  with  a  train 
of  spirits  from  the  place  of  torment  for  attendants.  Mortal  foe 
I  fear  not — hut  I  can't  tight  with  phantoms  i'  the  dark." 

"  Tush  !"  replied  his  comrade.  "  I  am  proof  against  the  spirits 
of  the  air.  1  wear  a  blessed  relic  next  my  heart,  which  cost  me  a 
round  score  of  ducats.  I  grudged  the  red  gold,  when  I  was  chaf- 
fering with  the  Capuchin  about  the  bargain,  for  the  golden  sun- 
shine was  blazing  through  the  guard-room  windows,  and  1 
thought,  had  the  huckster  hecn  other  than  a  priest  and  no  lookers 
on  at  hand,  I  would  have  paid  him  with  steel  from  my  dagger 
sheath  rather  than  coin  from  my  purse.  But  now  the  relic  ot  the 
•d  saint  I  feel  to  he  beyond  all  price." 

"  I>ook  !"  said  the  Corsican.  "  Do  you  sec  that  pale  blue  flame 
on  the  lance-points  of  our  file  leaders  ?  By  all  the  saints  !  my 
own  spear-head  is  blazing!  It  is  an  evil  omen."  And  the  savage 
hireling  crossed  himself. 

The  phenomenon  that  alarmed  him  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  steel  lancc-poiuts  of  the  riders 
having  attracted  the  electricity  of  the  low  hung  clouds,  hut  in 
those  days  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  ignorant. 
Other  soldiers  perceived  it,  and  murmurs  arose. 

"  Silence  in  the  ranks  !"  cried  the  stern  voice  of  the  leader,  as 
he  reined  hack  his  horse  to  allow  the  troop  to  close  up.  "  What 
is  the  reason  of  these  unseemly  murmurs  '.    Gottfried,  what  is  it  '." 

The  man  he  addressed  was  a  veteran  German,  who,  though 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  as  erect  and  active  as  any  man  in  the 
command. 

"  Noble  captain,"  said  the  veteran,  saluting  his  officer,  "if  you 
will  hut  look  around  you,  you  will  sec  cause  enough  for  the  mur- 
muring. The  foul  fiend  and  his  imps  are  abroad  to-night,  I  verily 
believe,  and  he  hath  affixed  his  signal-lights  to  every  lance-point." 

"  And  if  he  were  here  with   a   legion  of  his  imps,"    replied  the 

.  raising  his  voice  BO  that  every  one  of  the  men  heard  him, 

■  uld   spit   at  and   defy  him.     Are  we   not   the   soldiers   of  a 

Christian  prince,  and  true  children  of  the  church,  every  cut-throat 

of  us  >     The  powers  of  darkness  cannot  prevail  against  us." 

"  Hut,  noble  captain,"  continued  the  veteran,  "  the  signs  of  the 
us  are  portentous.     We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  fearful  storm. 
Don't  you  hear  the  batteries  of  heaven  opening  overhead  '." 

"  The  sooner  then  that  we  accomplish  our  orders  the  better. 
The  prince  hath  sent  us  forth  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  it  shall 
COmplUhed,  if  the  heavens  rain  fire  and  the  earth  opens  he- 
neath  my  horse's  feet.  Forward  then,  comrades  ;  maki 
use  of  your  rowels,  and  the  sooner  will  you  return  to  cup  and 
trencher." 

Stirring  his  horse  with  the  steel,  Gondii  dashed  onward,  follow- 
ed by  his  troop  at  a  sharp  trot,  and  for  a  few  minutes  nothing  in- 
terrupted the  unnatural  bush  of  the  night  bul  the  clatter  of  hoof, 
the  ringing  of  curb-chains,  and  the  clash  of  scabbard  and  stirrup. 

They  had  not  ridden  far,  however,  when  the  storm  overtook 
them.  It  hurst  down  with  fearful  fury ;  the  wind,  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane, roaring  through  the  gorges  of  the  hills,  twisting  branches 
from  trees  and  strewing  them  in  the  road,  while  peal  on  peal  of 
thunder  shook  the  very  earth.  The  lightning  blazed  from  every 
point  of  the  compass — piercing,  blinding   flashes,  cleaving  the  air 


at  every  moment,  and  terrifying  the  horses  so  that  it  required  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  riders  to  control  them.  The  plumage  was 
tost  .'.nd  torn  on  the  crests  of  the  cavaliers,  and  they  wen 
pcllcd  to  bend  forward  over  their  saddle-hows  to  resist  the  fury  of 
the  sweeping  blast.  The  rain,  at  first  pattering  in  huge  drops, 
came  down  at  last  in  a  deluge,  so  that  the  whole  country,  sheeted 
with  water,  and  blazing  with  lightning,  looked  like  a  sea  of  fire. 

Captain  Gondii  summoned  the  Spaniard,  Ramon,  to  his  side. 

"  Know  you  whereabouts  we  are  now  !"  he  asked. 

"  Ay,  captain,  I  could  find  my  way  hither  like  a  sleuth-hound 
in  the  dark,  and  there  is  light  enow,  by  the  mass  !  to  discern  the 
smallest  object.     We  are  almost  at  the  turn  now." 

"  And  then  >." 

"  I  will  lead  you,  if  you  like." 

"  Do  so,"  replied  Gondii,  "and  beware  of  misleading  me." 

"  Never  fear,"  replied  the  Spaniard,  riding  to  the  front. 

The  troop  followed  in  single  file.  The  guide  suddenly  wheeled 
his  horse,  and  stooping,  to  avoid  the  hanging  branches  of  a  sturdy 
oak,  turned  to  the  left  into  a  bridle-path  through  a  wood.  The 
ground  h.re  was  very  slippery,  anil  t'le  riders  necessarily  slacken- 
ed their  pace  as  they  advanced.  They  soon  came  to  a  torrent, 
commonly  a  mere  thread  of  water,  hut  now  increased  prodigious- 
ly in  volume  by  the  rain.  Through  this  they  boldly  dashed, 
though  the  water  rose  to  their  saddle  girths,  and  then  struggled  up 
the  opposite  hank.  After  riding  a  few  hundred  yards  farther,  the 
guide  drew  rein. 

"  Captain,"  he  whispered,  "we  have  reached  the  spot." 

"  'Tis  well,"  answered  Gonelli,  and  wheeling  his  horse,  be  gave 
the  command  to  halt,  in  a  low  hut  perfectly  audihle  tone.  "  You 
will  keep  the  men  lure,  Gottfried,"  he  added,  addressing  the  Gor- 
inan  veteran,  "  till  I  return.      See  that  no  man  leaves  his  saddle." 

Ho  then  moved  forward  with  the  Spaniard.  They  soon  reached 
a  building  of  some  size,  when  the  captain  halted,  and  giving  his 
bridle-rein  to  Ramon,  dismounted,  and  approaching  a  low  door 
Studded  with  spikes,  knocked  loudly  on  it  with  his  mailed  hand. 
There  was  no  reply  for  some  minutes.  lie  repeated  the  summons, 
and  after  another  delay  a  wicket  in  the  door  was  opened,  and  a 
voice  inquired : 

"  Who  goes  there  V 

"  A  friend,"  was  the  reply.  "A  benighted  traveller,  overtaken 
by  the  storm." 

"  Wait,  friend,  till  I  undo  the  holts,  and  then  you  shall  find  a 
welcome  entrance,"  replied  the  voice. 

In  a  short  time  the  door  was  o|>cncd,  and  Gondii  sprang  into 
the  building,  and  closed  it  behind  him.  At  the  sight  of  an  armed 
man,  Tonio,  the  jester,  for  it  was  he  who  had  opened  the  door, 
started  hack,  nearly  extinguishing  the  torch  he  held,  and  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  terror. 

"  Not  a  whisper,  knave  I"  said  the  soldier,  sternly,  "or — "  and 
1,0  laid  his  hand  menacingly  on  his  dagger. 

"  (iood  signor  soldier,"  said  the  jester,  between  his  chattering 
teeth,  "  you  would  not  harm  a  poor  fool." 

"  Not  if  the  poor  fool  acts  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  and  keeps 
his  tongue  within  his  teeth." 

"  There's  many  a  wise  man  who  cannot  govern  his  tongue,  and 
you  expect  a  poor  fool  to  do  so.  Marry,  sir,  mothinks  I  should 
hail  you  as  a  brother." 

"  Silence,  dog  ;    is  your  master  within  1" 

"  My  master  is  within,  most  noble  signor,  hut  he  is  not  visible 
on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Ho  is  suffering  an 
occultation — an  eclipse." 

"  I. rail  me  to  him,  sirrah,"  said  the  soldier,  fiercely,  grasping 
the  jester  by  the  collar.     "  I  am  weary  of  this  bantering." 

"  If  you  mean  him  harm,"  said  the  jester,  warming  in  turn, 
and  shaking  off  the  soldier's  grasp,  "you  shall  only  reach  him 
over  my  dead  body." 

"  Bravely  said  !"  exclaimed  the  soldier.  "  The  spirit  of  a  man- 
at-anns  is  in  that  fool's  head  of  thine.  I  seek  not  to  harm  your 
master,  that  I  tell  you  on  the  word  of  a  soldier.  Does  that  suit 
you  !" 

"  Since  there  is  no  better  pledge,  I  must  e'en  rest  contented^ 
And  there  is  .something  in  your  looks  that  assures  meVyou  would 
not  deceive.  Then  follow,  most  noble  signor,  and  I  will  conduct 
you  to  the  apartment  of  the  lord  of  the  villa,  without  the  slightest 
fear  that  you  will  stab  me  in  the  hack  as  I  precede  you.  March 
on — folly  first,  valor  afterward." 

Treading  close  upon  the  heels  of  Tonio,  the  captain  ascondNj 
to  the  second  floor,  and  then,  after  passing  through  a  long  corridor, 
paused,  with  his  conductor,  before  a  door. 

"  Shall  1  disturb  the  sweet  slumbers  of  my  lord  >"  asked  Tonio. 

"  Knock,  sirrah,  without  more  ado  !"  said  Gonelli. 

The  jester  knocked. 

"  Who  goes  there  !"  said  a  voice  from  within. 

"It  is  1 — Tonio,  your  friend  and  counsellor,"  replied  the  jester. 

"  Is  it  morning — is  it  time  to  rise  f"  asked  Giulio,  from  within. 

"  It  is  not  morning,  hut  it  is  time  to  rise,"  replied  Tonio.  "  Here 
is  a  gallant  gentleman  to  pay  his  service  to  your  greatness." 

"  Thin  is  some"  foolery  of  thine,  knave,"  replied  Giulio,  in  an 
angry  voice.  "  But  if  thou  art  playing  me  a  trick  at  tins  unsea- 
sonable hour,  tlfjback  anil  the  scourge  shall  he  made  acquainted." 

"  No  need  of  an  introduction,  they  are  old  friends,"  muttered 
Tonio,  as  he  pushed  open  the  door,  and  holding  his  torch  on  high, 
led  the  visitor  to  his  master's  bedside. 

As  soon  as  Giulio's  eves  became  accustomed  to  the  light,  he 
sprang  from  the  bed  and  grasped  for  his  sword,  which  usually  lay 
beside  him — hut  it  was  gone. 

"  Traitor  !"  he  cried,  grasping  Tonio  by  the  throat.  "  You  have 
betrayed  and  disarmed  me!" 

"  Don't  harm  the  fool,"  said  the  captain.  " Here  is  yonr  wea- 
pon.    The  moment  my  eyes  rested  on  it,  I  seized  it.     Not  that  it 


would  avail  anything  against  a  coat  of  mail,  but  gentlemen  ronsed 
suddenly  out  of  their  slumbers,  are  apt  to  do  rash  things  when 
they  first  waken." 

"  Whence  come  you  ?  Who  arc  you  ?  What  is  your  purpose  ?" 
asked  Giulio. 

"  From  I'arma— captain  of  the  ducal  guard — to  conduct  you  to 
court,"  answered  Gonelli. 

"  Where  arc  your  credentials  ?" 

"  Here,"  replied  the  captain,  presenting  a  parchment  scroll  to 
Giulio. 

The  latter  pernsed  it  thoughtfully.  He  appeared  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, hut  he  answered  : 

"  Retire  for  a  moment.  I  will  dress  myself,  inform  my  sister  of 
this  circumstance,  and  then  be  ready  to  depart." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  cannot  permit  you  to  com- 
municate with  any  one." 

"  Not  with  my  sister?" 

"  With  no  one  whomsoever." 

Giulio  glanced  at  Tonio  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  latter  replied 
by  a  look  of  intelligence,  and  nodded.  The  keen  eye  of  the  sol- 
dier noted  these  signs.  Without  saying  a  word  he  beckoned  to 
the  jester,  and  they  left  Giulio  alone  to  perform  his  toilet. 

"  Now,  my  friend,"  said  Gondii,  "isn't  this  a  fine  night,  or 
rather  morning,  for  time  is  verging  on  the  latter,  for  a  ride  ?" 

"  The  storm  is  hardly  over,"  said  the  jester.  "But  for  them 
that  like  the  saddle,  all  hours  are  propitious." 

"  Well,  how  should  you  like  to  accompany  your  master?" 

"  Well  enough,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  replied  Tonio.  "And 
now  I  think  of  it,  I'll  go  and  saddle  my  mule." 

"  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,  my  friend,"  said  the  captain,  lay- 
ing an  iron  grasp  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  jester  looked  disconcerted. 

"  You  are  fond  of  my  company,"  he  muttered,  ironically. 

"  So  much  so  that  I  cannot  spare  you  from  my  sight  a  single 
moment.  And  yet  so  jealous  am  I,  that  if  you  attempt  to  desert 
me,  I'll  cut  your  throat  from  ear  to  ear." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  such  an  open  countenance,"  said  tho 
jester  uneasily.     "  Is  that  the  way  yon  cut  your  acquaintances  ?" 

"  When  they  show  an  inclination  to  cut  and  run,"  replied  the 
captain,  grimly. 

At  this  moment  Giulio  appeared.  He  was  plainly  attired,  and 
had  thrown  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders.  He  wore  a  sheathed 
raider  at  his  belt.     He  looked  pule  and  firm. 

"  Tonio,  you  will  remain  here  until  my  return,"  said  he. 

"Answer  him  'yes,'  "  whispered  Gonelli,  in  the  jester's  car. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  signor,"  replied  Tonio. 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  word  as  a  soldier,"  continued  Giulio, 
addressing  Gonelli,  "  that  you  have  shown  me  all  your  instruc- 
tions, and  that,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  no  harm  is  designed 
to  me  or  mine." 

"  Upon  my  honor,"  replied  the  captain,  "I  have  dealt  fairly 
with  yon,  and  know  of  no  evil  beyond  this  compulsory  visit  to  the 
court." 

"  I  am  satisfied,  signor  ;  lead  on." 

They  stood  without  the  villa,  when  at  a  signal  from  their  leader 
the  troop  advanced  from  the  thicket  where  they  had  been  posted. 

"  You  give  me  a  numerous  guard  of  honor,"  said  Giulio. 

The  captain  made  no  reply.  One  of  the  troopers  led  up  a 
horse  which  Giulio  mounted.  He  was  then  confided  to  the  care 
of  the  lieutenant  of  the  troop,  who  was  ordered  to  •ommence  bis 
march. 

"  Remember  what  I  told  you,  Tonio,"  he  said,  as  he  rode  away. 

"  Ay,  signor,  I  shall  not  forget  it." 

When  they  had  all  ridden  off  except  the  captain,  be  turned  to 
the  jester,  and  said  : 

"  And  now,  my  man,  we'll  follow." 

"  Ay,  noble  captain — I  will  but  go  and  get  my  mule." 

"  Nay,  you  shall  he  lictter  mounted,"  said  the  soldier,  laying  on 
the  jester's  arm  that  same  mailed  hand  the  weight  of  which  he 
had  before  felt.  "  You  shdl  have  a  seat  behind  mo  on  my  own 
good  charger." 

He  changed  his  grasp  to  the  jester's  collar,  nnd  used  it  as  an 
assistance  in  mounting  his  horse  ;  then,  swinging  the  man  oil'  his 
feet  With  an  exertion  of  his  giant  strength,  he  placed  him  on  tho 
saddle. 

"  Now  Jake  a  firm  hold  of  my  belt,"  said  he,  "for  my  horse  is 
a  high  stepper." 

Striking  the  rowels  into  his  charger's  flanks,  the  captain  follow- 
ed the  trail  of  his  band,  the  rear  of  which  they  soon  overtook. 
Tonio  was  very  uneasy.  Daylight  was  approaching,  and  bo 
knew  that,  should  the  Lady  Estclla  discover  the  doors  of  the  villa 
open  and  her  brother  gone,  she  would  suspect  foul  play,  and  ho 
nearly  distracted  at  the  event.  He  was  anxious  to  relate  the  affair 
exacth-  as  it  stood.  He  could  conceive  no  better  plan  than  slip- 
ping quickly  off  the  horse,  even  at  tho  risk  of  breaking  his  neck, 
but  the  captain  must  have  divined  his  intentions,  for  suddenly 
drawing  his  rein,  be  remarked  : 

"  Tonio,  I  sec  you're  a  bad  horseman,  and  if  I  don't  have  a 
care  for  you,  you  will  catch  a  bad  full." 

Thereupon  this  benevolent  officer  unbuckled  his  belt  and  pass- 
ing it  round  both  Tonio  and  himself,  buckled  it  firmly,  taking 
care  to  secure  the  jester's  arms  beneath  the  cincture. 

"  Now  you  are  safe,"  said  he,  pleasantly,  "  and  you  can  enjoy 
your  ride." 

In  this  manner,  the  captain  silent  from  habit  and  the  jester 
from  wrath  and  disappointment,  they  rode  on  some  miles,  keeping 
a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  escort.  At  last,  after  a  period  of  time 
which  seemed  an  age  to  the  poor  jester,  the  cavalier  halted  his 
horse  and  unbuckled  his  belt,  and  suffered  Tonio  to  slide  to  tho 
ground. 
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"  Now,  my  friend,"  said  the  captain,  "  you  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn to  the  villa  which  I  had  forgotten  your  master  told  you  not 

to  leave.  How  thoughtless  of  me!  And  how  sorry  I  am  not  to 
have  a  horse  to  offer  you.  It  will  take  you  full  two  hours  to  walk 
hack.     Farewell." 

With  this,  the  captain  rode  off  sharply,  leaving  the  jester  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  The  fiends  seize  you  !"  muttered  the  jester.  "  What  a  thor- 
ough knave  that  is.  But  he  reckons  without  his  host.  Two  hours 
to  the  villa  !  He  little  knows  how  fleet  of  foot  I  am.  Now  for  it. 
If  I  die  on  the  track,  that  iron-coated,  iron-hearted  villain  will  pay 
for  it  some  day  or  other,  if  there  is  justice  anywhere." 

And  girding  up  his  loins,  Tonio  started  hack  at  a  Might  of  speed 
which  justified  his  boasting.  In  less  than  one  hour  he  reached  the 
villa,  panting,  it  is  true,  with  his  exertions,  hut  sound  in  wind  and 
limb. 

It  was  high  time.  Morning  had  dawned,  and  the  Signora  Es- 
tella,  who  was  the  earliest  riser  at  Monte  Rosa,  had  already  dis- 
covered the  absence  of  her  brother.  Tonio  encountered  heron  the 
threshold,  and  her  first  words  were  : 

"  Where  is  my  brother  ?    What  has  befallen  him  J" 

"  He  is  gone  to  l'arma,"  gasped  the  jester. 

"  Alone  !" 

"  No,  signora.  Carried  off  by  a  troop  of  the  duke's  horse. 
They  took  me  half  way,  the  villains,  and  then  dropped  mc  like  a 
bad  bargain,  in  the  road." 

"  His  life  is  in  danger !"  shrieked  Estella. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,"  answered  the  jester,  "  but  his  liberty 
perhaps." 

Estella  wrung  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !"  she  cried,  "  this  usurping  duke  is  destined  to  be 
the  ruiu  of  our  house  !  But  I  must  dry  my  tears,  and  think  and 
act  I" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DUCAL  COURT. — A  SURPRISE. 

After  Captain  Gondii  had  dismissed  Tonio  he  rode  forward 
and  joined  Giulio  Brigaldi,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  few  words, 
but  as  they  were  answered  with  monosyllabic  brevity,  the  conver- 
sation was  not  continued.  Giulio  rode  on  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  His  position  was  somewhat  anomalous.  Captain  Go- 
nelli  had  been  sent  with  instructions  to  incite  him  to  court,  but  to 
bring  him  thither  by  force,  if  he  were  recusant.  Inestimable  cour- 
tesy !  The  aggravating  circumstances  of  instant  departure  and 
of  non-intercourse  with  his  household,  might  or  might  not  have 
been  a  sul>ordinate  assumption  of  power,  and  yet  Giulio  strongly 
suspected  the  duke  of  verbally  ordering  every  detail  of  his  arrest 
and  abduction.  Once  or  twice,  when  he  thought  of  his  sister,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  escaping  by  a  sudden  dash,  but  the  moment 
he  glanced  at  his  escort,  he  perceived  the  impossibility  of  execut- 
ing any  such  project.  The  riders  were  formed  in  a  deep,  compact 
column,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  was  placed.  On  his  left  rode 
Gondii,  a  man  of  giant  strength,  while  liis  lieutenant,  a  perfect 
Hercules,  flanked  him  on  the  other  side.  He  was  in  the  centre  of  a 
moving  steel  fortress,  a  huge  machine,  as  it  were,  which  he  could 
no  more  penetrate  than  he  could  leap  through  a  wall  of  solid  rock. 
Bitter  as  these  reflections  were  to  him,  his  high  spirit  came  to  his 
aid,  and  ho  resolved  to  brave  whatever  might  befall  him  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  his  blood. 

It  was  broad  day  when  Captain  Gondii  answered  the  challenge 
of  the  sentinel  at  the  gate  he  had  selected  for  his  entrance  to  the 
city  and  rode  within  the  walls.  Clattering  over  the  stones  the 
troop  trotted  tlu-ough  the  streets,  approached  the  palace  and  en- 
tered by  a  broad  gateway  the  vast  enclosure  formed  by  the 
quadrangular  pile. 

A  few  persons  were  sauntering  about  the  courtyard.  The  first 
that  Giulio  recognized,  expecting  indeed  to  see  no  one  he  k'icw, 
was  Ferrado.  The  latter  rushed  forward,  aided  him  lo  alight  and 
shook  hands  with  him  with  unfeigned  cordiality. 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  said  the  master  of  horse,  "  you  are  the  very 
last  person  I  expected  to  see  here  !  Has  the  duke  rescinded  his 
order  of  banishment,  and  have  you  tired  so  soon  of  solitude  I" 

"  1  am  here  by  invitation  of  the  duke,"  answered  Giulio,  bitter- 
ly. "He  was  so  bent  on  my  company  that  he  would  not  take  no 
for  an  answer — would  not  even  give  me  time  to  make  preparations 
for  my  journey — and  you  see  what  a  splendid  escort  he  has  given 
me  I" 

Gondii  beckoned  Ferrado  out  of  car-shot,  and  they  whispered 
together  very  earnestly  for  a  few  moments.  At  last  Ferrado  re- 
turned to  his  relation's  side,  the  horses  of  the  troopers  were  led 
off  to  their  strides,  and  the  officers  repaired  to  their  barracks. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  telf  me,  Ferrado,  that  you  knew  nothing  of 
my  arrest  '."  asked  Giulio. 

"  Nothing,  upon  my  honor,  nor  can  I  conjecture  what  the 
duke's  intentions  are  with  regard  to  you.  Gondii  has  just  given 
me  verbal  instructions  to  attend  to  your  wants,  and  to  present  you 
to  the  duke." 

"  I  am  glad  he  has  given  me  so  gentlemanly  a  jailor  at  least." 
.     "  Don't   persist   in   calling  yourself  a  prisoner.     The  duke  may 
intend  to  open  a  brilliant  career  to  you,  in  atonement  for  his  errors 
and  neglect  in   the   past.     But,  in   the   meantime,  come   to   my 
apartments." 

"  Fen-ado  !"  said  the  young  man,  "  this  Parma  I  revisit  has 
changed  from  the  city  I  remember — the  city  of  my  heart.  The 
same  palaces,  the  same  villas,  the  same  fountains,  and  the  same 
rurdens  meet  my  cy< — but  the  population  of  the  streets  is  differ- 
ent. Not  in  my  father's  time  were  troops  of  male  and  female 
mendicants,  in.  sordid  rags,  hollow-eyed,  wan  and  sickly,  seen 
moving  through  the  streets." 


"  They  arc  disgusting  objects,  these  beggars,"  answered  Ferra- 
do, "  they  are  eyesores — they  must  be  removed  from  the  public 
way." 

"  Better  remove  the  poverty,"  answered  Giulio,  as  they  entered 
the  palace. 

The  apartments  of  the  equerry  were  sumptuously  furnished. 
Gilded  chairs  covered  with  three-pile  Genoa  velvet,  were  arranged 
around  the  walls,  on  which  hung  huge  Venetian  mirrors  and  pic- 
tures, while  silver  branches  holding  wax  candles  were  profusely 
introduced. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a  prince  who  lodges  his  subjects  in  this 
style  ?"  said  Ferrado,  pointing  out  this  magnificence  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  guest. 

"  I  should  rather  sec  plain  furniture  in  the  palace,  and  fewer 
rags  in  the  streets." 

"  Pooh  !  still  harping  on  the  beggars  !  The  priests  tell  us  that 
the  poor  are  always  with  us." 

"  And  50  we  must  seek  to  increase  poverty  !  Admirable  logic  !" 

"  1  have  no  disposition  to  discuss  political  economy  with  you, 
Signor  Philosopher,  but  had  much  rather  discuss  a  good  breakfast 
which  is  waiting  for  us  in  the  next  room.  Will  you  honor  my 
repast  by  sharing  it  ?" 

Giulio  had  half  a  mind  not  to  break  bread  in  the  palace  of  the 
duke,  hut  an  instant's  reflection  taught  him  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  proceeding,  and  to  say  the  truth,  his  ride  had  given  him  a  keen 
appetite.  He  accordingly  sat  down  with  Ferrado  in  the  next 
room,  and  did  ample  justice  to  his  cheer.  When  the  repast  was 
over,  Ferrado  showed  him  his  wardrobe. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  take  your  choice  of  these  dresses  ;  they 
are  new  and  will  fit  you.  How  will  you  array  yourself  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  duke  >  Here's  a  suit  of  blue  and  silver.  Or  do 
you  prefer  one  of  purple  velvet  and  gold  !     Suit  your  fancy." 

"  I  thank  you,  Ferrado,"  answered  Giulio,  coldly.  "  When  I 
have  cleansed  the  travel  stains  from  my  own  dress,  I  shall  be 
sufficiently  presentable.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  borrowed 
plumage  of  a  courtier." 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  the  equerry,  a  little  piqued  at  tho 
refusal. 

Yet  the  manly  beauty  of  Giulio's  face  and  figure  needed  no 
adventitious  aid  from  dress.  His  plain,  dark  suit  well  became 
his  person,  which  was  both  elastic  and  muscular,  and  when  he 
had  completed  the  arrangements  of  his  costume,  even  Ferrado 
could  not  help  envying  his  appearance,  notwithstanding  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  apparel,  though  he  himself  blazed  with  purple  velvet, 
embroidery,  hue,  gold,  jewels  and  plumes. 

At  last  an  usher  appeared  to  conduct  Ferrado  and  his  com- 
panion to  the  presence  of  the  duke.  They  passed  up  n  long  mar- 
ble staircase  and  reached  a  spacious  ante-chamber,  lined  with  the 
steel-clad  halberdiers  of  the  ducal  guard.  Thence  they  were 
ushered  into  a  magnificent  saloon,  the  frescoed  ceiling  of  which 
was  supported  by  a  double  row  of  Corinthian  pillars  of  cream- 
colored  marble,  while  ladies  and  courtiers  crowding  the  floor 
in  dazzling  array,  gave  it  tho  appearance  of  a  brilliant  flower 
garden,  and  dazzled  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  On  a  marble 
platform  raised  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  on  a  carved  and  gild- 
ed throne  overhung  with  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  sat  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  his  splendid 
robes. 

But  Giulio  was  unmoved  by  this  display.  He  moved  towards 
the  throne  with  a  firm  and  elastic  step,  and  a  serene  counte- 
nance, and  respectfully  paid  his  obeisance  to  the  sovereign.  The 
duke  arose,  and  descending  to  meet  him,  took  his  hand. 

"  Nephew,"  said  he,  while  the  courtiers  fell  back  to  a  respect- 
ful distance,  so  that  the  interview  was  in  a  measure  private,  "it 
is  a  long  time  since  we  have  met." 
>     "  That  was  not  entirely  my  fault,  my  liege,"  replied  Giulio. 

"It  is  needless  to  remind  us  of  that,"  said  the  duke,  a  slight 
shade  of  color  mantling  his  usually  pallid  cheek.  "  I  trust  your 
ride  from  Monte  Rosa  did  not  fatigue  you  too  much." 

"  I  am  a  hunter  and  hardened  by  the  exertions  of  the  chase. 
But  I  was  hurried  hitTier  somewhat  rudely." 

"  What !  did  Gondii  dare  affront  a  relation  of  mine  ?  He  shall 
pay  dearly  for  it,"  said  the  duke,  with  affected  anger. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  ho  did  but  follow  out  the  spirit  of  your  orders, 
which  he  showed  me." 

The  duke  bit  his  lip. 

"  The  change  of  scene  must  appear  striking  to  you,"  he  resumed, 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence.  "  Do  you  not  think  we  are  worthy 
to  sustain  the  honors  of  our  station  ?  There  is  no  ducal  court 
that  is  said  to  surpass  ours  in  magnificence." 

"I  should  appreciate  it  better,  my  lord,"  replied  Giulio,  "had 
I  not  witnessed  so  much  misery  in  the  street.  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment, the  true  glory  of  a  ruler  lies  in  the  comfort  of  his  people." 

"  Giulio,  you  were  horn  for  a  courtier,"  said  the  duke,  ironi- 
cally. 

"  I  was  horn  to  utter  my  free  thoughts  as  they  sprung  from  my 
heart  to  my  lips,"   replied  the  young  man. 

"You  arc  not  unlike  your  father — my  poor,  poor  brother!" 
said  the  duke.  "  You  have  grown  up  his  very  image,"  he  add- 
ed, gazing  keenly  upon  his  nephew;  "  the  very  figure,  air,  voice 
and  sentiments  !  They  tell,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "that 
you  are  wedded  to  a  rural  life." 

"  They  have  informed  you  truly,  my  lord,"  replied  Giulio. 
"  Nothing  can  tempt  me  to  abandon  it.  I  have  had,  indeed,  to 
be  frank  with  you,  ambitious  dreams  at  times,  but  I  am  satisfied 
they  were  only  idle  illusions,  and  that  my  heart  is  at  Monte  Rosa." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  duke,  in  a  tone  of  affected  kindness,  "  you 
have  no  right  to  bury  yourself  in  obscurity,  your  talents  deserve 
another  sphere."     • 

" I  am  content,"  replied  Giulio.     "And  the  more  so,  since  I 


have  again  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes,  the  hollow  splendors  of 
high  station." 

"  Nephew,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  wish  to  make  friends  with  you. 
I  propose  to  attach  you  to  our  person  ;  to  give  you  rank,  splendid 
apparel,  fortune  !      What  say  you  to  the  oil 

"  That  I  respectfully  decline  it,  my  lord.  It  would  not  add 
to  my  happiness,  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  do  you  service." 

"I  am  not  used,"  said  the  duke,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  "to 
have  my  good  offices  rejected.  But  if  you  imagine  you  cannot 
serve  me,  you  are  mistaken.  What  say  you  to  a  commission  in 
my  guards  !" 

"  The  rank  has  no  temptation  for  mc.  We  livo  in  a  period  of 
peace.  It  would  vex  my  soul  to  command  a  guard  of  honor; 
day  after  day  to  go  through  the  same  dull  routine,  to  marshal 
a  baud  of  idle  men,  to  be  the  director  of  a  mere  court  pageant. 
I  could  not  endure  it." 

"  Yet  the  profession  of  arms,"  said  the  duke,  "is  usually  tempt- 
ing to  a  young  man  of  spirit." 

"  Ay,  when  the  war-trumpet  wakes  the  land,"  replied  Giulio, 
fire  flashing  from' his  eyes.  "  Were  the  state  menaced,  were  my 
country  in  danger,  then  I  would  not  wait  for  rank  and  emolu- 
ment to  win  me  to  your  service.  If  not  otherwise,  then,  forget- 
ful and  disdainful  of  rank,  I  would  enter  the  ranks  as  a  volun- 
teer, asking  nothing  but  where  I  might  meet  the  enemy.  But 
O,  I  feel  tho  temptation — the  intoxication  of  a  command  in  time 
of  war.  I  know  how  glorious  it  must  be,  at  the  head  of  a  gal- 
lant band  of  lances,  to  hurl  destruction  on  the  foe — to  carry  the 
colors  of  your  country  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  array,  to 
raise  the  shout  of  victory  upon  the  hard-fought  field,  or  even  to 
die  in  achieving  it,  with  that  shout  ringing  in  your  ears." 

At  this  moment,  the  crimson  drapery  behind  them  parted,  and 
a  beautiful  woman,  splendidly  attired,  her  countenance  flushed 
with  warm  color,  her  eyes  shaming  the  diamonds  that  blazed 
upon  her  person,  advanced  upon  the  platform.  Giulio  stood 
transfixed  as  this  radiant  vision  burst  upon  his  sight.  He  had 
recognized,  with  astonishment,  the  lady  of  the  fairies'  glen. 

"  Margarita — daughter — "  said  the  duke,  "  this  is  Giulio,  your 
cousin." 

The  lady,  trembling  and  blushing,  extended  her  hand.  Giulio 
knelt,  and  with  a  hand  that  trembled  also,  raised  hers  to  his 
lips,  and  imprinted   thereon  a  respectful  kiss  of  homage. 

"  We  have  met  before,"  murmured  the  princess  to  her  father. 

"How?  where  ?"  cried  the  duke. 

"  At  the  hunting  party  in  the  forest.  Our  brave  young  kins- 
man saved  my  life." 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE    PRINCESS    MARGARITA. 

The  duke  was  surprised  when  he  learned  from  the  lips  of  his 
daughter  the  fact  that  it  was  her  cousin  who  had  rendered  her  such 
important  assistance  on  the  occasion  of  her  accident  on  tho  day 
of  the  hunting  party.  Secretly  he  was  displeased  with  the  occur- 
rence, but  he  could  do  no  less  than  thank  Giulio  in  warm  terms, 
which  contrasted,  however,  with  the  coldness  of  his  tone  and  ex- 
pression, for  the  service  he  had  rendered.  After  thus  expressing 
himself,  he  retired  with  the  Princess  Margarita,  leaving  the  young 
man  bewildered  and  yet  pleasantly  excited  by  the  unexpected 
meeting. 

Ferrado  came  up  to  him,  and  affected  to  congratulate  him 
warmly. 

"  Bravo,  kinsman,"  said  he,  "  your  fortune  is  made.  You  have 
placed  our  duke  under  the  deepest  obligations.  He  cannot  do 
too  much  to  repay  you.  Either  as  courtier  or  soldier,  a  brilliant 
career  lies  before  yon.  Why  man  !"  he  added,  "how  thoughtful 
and  absent-minded  you  appear.     What  are  you  thinking  of?" 

"Of  Monte  Rosa,"  replied  Giulio. 

"  You  are  perfectly  incorrigible,"  said  Ferrado. 

At  this  moment,  a  beautiful  young  puge  made  his  appearance, 
and  approached  Giulio. 

"  You  will  please  to  follow  mc,  signor,"  said  he. 

"  And  pray,  young  sir,  whom  have  I  the  honor  of  addressing  .'" 
asked  Giulio. 

"Hush!"  whispered  Ferrado.  "He  is  Selim,  the  Princess 
Margarita's  page." 

"Lead  on,  sir,"  said  Giulio,  before  the  boy  had  time  to  reply  to 
his  question,  and  they  retired  together. 

"  He  loves  her!"  thought  Ferrado.  "  Loves  the  woman  whom 
the  duke  hinted  was  not  too  high  for  my  aspirations.  Docs  she 
love  him  !  He  has  saved  her  life.  The  princess  is  romantic. 
But  the  duke — what  will  he  do  .'  Will  he  seek  to  disarm  Giulio's 
enmity  by  favoring  the  alliance  !  Yet  the  maid  of  .Monte  Rosa  is 
fairer  in  my  eyes,  and  that  brief  interview  I  had  with  her  was 
fraught  with  fascination.  I  am  tossed  by  conflicting  passions — 
love,  ambition — anil  know  not  which  to  choose.    Time  will  decide." 

In  the  mean  time  Giulio  had  followed  the  elastic  step  of  his 
youthful  guide,  until  the  latter  opened  a  door,  and  passing  the 
threshold,  he  again  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  lovely  princess. 
If  she  had  looked  beautiful  in  the  lonely  forest  green — if  fairest  of 
the  fair  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  the  court,  her  loveliness  was  still 
more  dazzling  now  that  she  sat  alone,  in  a  sumptuous  dress  that 
enhanced  her  charms,  and  in  an  apartment  where  the  colors  of  the 
drapery  were  artfully  contrived  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  her  at- 
tractions. Yet  there  was  an  air  of  conscious  dignity  which  awed 
the  beholder  and  checked  the  current  of  his  youthful  blood.  With 
an  imposing  gesture,  she  dismissed  her  attendant,  and  beckoned 
her  cousin  to  approach. 

"  I  little  thought,"  she  said,  calmly,  and  as  if  acquitting  herself 
of  a  duty,  "  that  I  should   so  soon  meet  you  again,  and  to  repeat 
my  thanks  for  the  inappreciable  service  that  you  rendered  me." 
[continued  on  page  40.] 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

AUTHOR    OP    "TWICE  TOLD  TAI 
Mr.  Barry  has  bees  successful   in  catching  from  the 
daguerreotype  plate,  the  true  character  and  expression 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  head.      It  is  the  fare  of  a  scholar, 
a  man  of  thought   and   refinement,   and   a   poet  ;  for 
though  we  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  ever 
written  a  line  of  verse   in   his  life,  his  volumes  are  as 
full  of  true  poetry  as  any  creations  of  the  American 
mind.     Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  horn  in  the  good  old 
town  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year   1812. 
After  the  usual  term  of  preparation,  he  went  to  Bow- 
dam  College,  where  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between 
himself  and   Franklin   Pierce,   his  classmate,  that  has 
subsisted  to  the  present  day.     Little  did  the  sensitive, 
shrinking  scholar  dream  then,  probably,  that  his   pen 
would  one  day  shed  a   lustre  on    the  literature  of  his 
country,  though  it  is  possible   that   bis   prophetic  < 
might  liave  seen  in   his  high-spirited   friend,  the  future 
president  of  the    United    .States.     We   know   little   of 
Mr.  Hawthorne  for  some  years   alter  leaving  college. 
Shunning  observation,  he   pursued  bis  studies  quietly, 
and  nursed  in  solitude  those  fancies  to  which  he  after- 
wards gave  shape   and    permanence.     Like  many  men 
of  poetical  temperament,  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  exceeding- 
ly modest  and  retiring,  a   character  which  we  Ameri- 
cans can  hardlv  comprehend.     We  are  very  apt  to  set 
down  a  man  wlio  shrinks  from   society,  courts  retire- 
ment, and  cannot  make  speeches,  as  proud  ami  aristo- 
cratic, and  have  thus  branded  many  a  gentle  and  ingen- 
uous nature.     We  do  not  reflect  that  possibly  a  man 
who  never  presided  at  a  town  meeting,  and  never  took 
his  turn  at  the  American  eagle  on  a  fourth  of  July  din- 
ner, may  do  as  much   for   the    mind  and  heart  of  his 
country,  as  if  he  had  a  face  of  brass  and  lungs  of  Stcn- 
tor,  and  followed   the  beaten  public  way  of  our  mil- 
lion great  men.     A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  sent  to   Mr.   S.    G.  Goodrich,   then   a 
Boston  publisher,  a  MS.  volume  of  tales  and  sketch 
linked   together   by  a  very  slight    connecting   thread. 
These   were   Mr.    Hawthorne's   maiden   efforts.     Mr. 
Goodrich  appreciated   them,  as  no  critical  reader  could 
fail  to  have  done,  and   published    most,  if  not   all   of 
them,   in  the    "Token,"    an    annual    then    under   his 
charge.      The   "Gentle   Hoy,"  and    "Sights   from    a 
Steeple,"  were  among  these  tales.     They  madi 
impression  on   the  judicious    tew.     The  playful  fancy, 
the  beautiful  diction,  the  dash  of  qnainthess,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart  and  mind  which  they  display 
ed,  the   strongly  marked    individuality  of  these  fresh 
productions,  endeared  the  author  to  all  who  could  appreciate  true 
genius.     Mr.  Hawthorne  did   not   acknowledge   these  productions 
for  a  long  time,  and  when  bis   name  was  first  attached  to  his  con- 
tributions  to   periodical   literature,  it  was  deemed  too  romantic  to 
be  a  real  one.     From  the  time  of  his  debut,  our  young   author 
wrote  more  or  less  for  the  annuals  and   periodicals,  for   several 
years.     He  was  a  regular  contributor    to  the   Democratic  Review 
and  to   the   New  England    Magazine   when   under   the   charge   of 
Park  Benjamin,     lie  was  soon  known  as  an  author,  to  all  literary 
men,  and  his  tales   circulated    throughout    the    press     yet  be  was 
hut  slowly,  though  surely,  laying  the  foundations  of  his  future  re- 
nown.    A  collection  of  his  stories  in   two  volumes,  IJSmo.,  pub- 
lished in  1837,  under  the  title  of  "  Twice-Told  Tales,"  a' work 
that  is  now  a  standard  classic,  found  a   moderate  circulation.     In 
this  collection  appeared  the  " Legends  of  the  Province   House," 
the  *'  Gentle  Boy,    the  "Prophetic  Pictures,"  the  "  Vision  of  the 


NATHANIEL     HAWTHORNE. From  a  Daguerreotype  by  Whipple  &  Buox 

Fountain, '  and  other  gems  that  are  as  imperishable  as  written 
language.  About  this  time,  we  think,  Mr.  Hawthorne's  friends 
procured  him  an  appointment  in  the  Boston  custom-house,  which 
he  held  for  a  short  period,  we  believe.  After  this  he  married  and 
went  to  reside  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in  the  old  parsonage 
house  be  has  immortalized  in  his  "  Mosses  from  an  old  Manse. " 
From  this  quiet  retreat,  where  lie  enjoyed  the  companionship  of 
Emerson  and  a  few  other  literary  friends,  but  where  he  lived  in 
almost  cloistered  seclusion,  communing  with  nature  and  with 
books,  and  weaving  those  delicious  day-dreams,  for  which  the 
souls  of  remote  generations  will  bless  him,  he  removed  to  Salem, 
prudential  considerations  inducing  him  to  accept  the  survevorship 
tendered  him  by  President  Polk.  In  the  introduction  to  bis  most 
powerful  work  of  fiction,  he  has  given  us  a  most  amusing  picture 
of  the  Salem  custom-house,  which  reminds  us  in  some  particulars, 
of  Charles  Lamb's  sketch  of  the  South  Sea  House.     Strictly  at- 


tentive to  his  official  duties,  Hawthorne  ceased  for  a 
while  to  "  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  muse."  Bui 
when  the  political  revolution  of  1848  occurred,  he  wa 
punished  for  the  sin  of  entertaining  democratic  sent 
ments  by  a  removal  from  his  small  office,  an  act  whic 
it  is  but  justice  to  remark  was  severely  denounced  by 
the  respectable  organs  of  the  victorious  party.  Mr. 
Hawthorne  was  thus  thrown  upon  his  literary  abilities 
for  support,  and  now  it  was  that  his  genius  sustained 
him  in  his  loftiest  flight.  He  gave  to  the  world,  in- 
stead of  a  collection  of  sketches,  a  complete  romance, 
the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
powerful  fictions  ever  written.  Messrs.  Ticknor,  Reed 
&  Fields  were  the  publishers.  Never,  l>efore  or  since, 
have  the  human  passions,-errors,  sorrows  and  agonies 
been  drawn  with  more  power  and  truth.  The  "  Scar- 
let Letter "  sped  through  the  land  with  the  speed  of 
the  fiery  cross  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  set  the  old  world  in  a  blaze.  The 
fame  of  the  author  was  instantly  established.  It  was 
followed  at  no  long  interval,  by  the  "  House  of  Seven 
Gables,"  a  less  tragic  and  thrilling  story,  but  no  less 
artistic  and  enchanting.  Like  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  it 
has  been  translated  into  several  European  languages. 
The  "  Blithedale  Romance,"  a  work  suggested  by  the 
Brook  Farm  community,  appeared  next,  and  then  a 
brief  biography  of  Franklin  Pierce,  his  college  class- 
mate and  constant  friend.  As  soon  as  General  Pierce 
took  possession  of  the  White  House,  be  conferred  upon 
bis  author-friend  the  most  lucrative  office  in  his  gift, 
the  Liverpool  consulship ;  a  post  then  worth  some 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  but  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  Congress  has  since  reduced  to  a  little 
less  than  the  expenses  of  living  in  a  style  befitting  the 
hospitality  of  a  commercial  representative  of  a  great 
nation.  We  have  heard  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Hawthorne  to  resign  his  post,  and  to  travel  on  the  con- 
tinent before  returning  to  his  native  land.  We  have 
not  attempted,  in  this  brief  sketch,  to  furnish  a  full  list 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  productions.  He  has  written  some 
very  charming  books  for  children,  which  are  deservedly 
popular,  and  which  are  not  unworthy  of  his  genius. 
Among  the  most  pleasing  of  bis  minor  product:ons,  are 
those  tales  in  which  he  rescues  from  oblivion  incidents 
and  characters  of  colonial  history,  typifying  the  spirit 
of  the  past.  Wholly  original  in  his  cast  of  thought 
and  manner  of  observation,  he  clothes  with  a  peculiar 
charm  the  commonest  materials.  Under  bis  hands  the 
dry  bones  of  chronicle  and  history  become  clothed 
with  flesh,  animated  with  vitality  and  move  and  act 
again.  Religious  persecution  is  better  bated  and  better  under- 
stood, after  we  have  read  the  "Gentle  Boy."  The  key-note  of 
the  Revolution  vibrates  when  Endicott  cuts  the  red  cross  from  the 
English  banner.  Of  bis  power  to  produce  pleasing  effects  from 
the  simplest  materials,  we  may  mention  "A  Rill  from  the  Town 
Pump."  Nor  are  his  purely  fanciful  creations  less  pleasing.  Into 
them  he  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  We  trust  that  he  will 
soon  find  time  to  present  us  with  another  of  his  glorious  romances. 
Should  his  plan  of  continental  travel  be  carried  out,  we  may  an- 
ticipate some  European  sketches  from  his  pen,  which  will  rival  in 
interest  anything  which  the  inspiration  of  the  old  world  has  yet 
produced  from  the  genius  of  the  new.  We  should  think  that*  in 
Venice,  that  dream-like  city,  Hawthorne's  fancy  would  bold  high 
carnival  ;  nor  can  we  imagine  him  straying  by  the  castled  banks 
of  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  without  gleaning  ample  materials 
for  many  a  romantic  tale. 
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ENTRANCE   TO   THE   NEW   BOSTON   THEATRE,   WASHINGTON   STREET. 


THE  MILLDAM  ROAD,  FROM  BEACON  STREET. 

The  view  on  page  36,  which  will  lie  recognized  by  all  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  our  city,  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Warren, 
the  grace  and  fidelity  of  whose  pencil  our  readers  have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  admire,  and  is  taken  from  a  point  at  the  lower  part 
of  Beacon  Street.  It  shows  the  fine  row  of  elegant  houses  on  the 
rijrht ;  on  the  left,  the  public  garden,  the  long,  straight  avenue 
which  forms  the  western  entrance  to  the  city,  called  the  Mill  Dam 
road,  with  its  line  of  silver-leaved  abeilles  that  have  struggled  so 
long  against  the  sea-blast,  the  hotel  and  group  of  buildings  a  mile 
from  the  city,  and  the  Charles  River  on  the  right  where  the  regatta 
of  the  4th  of  July  took  place.  The  Mill  Dam  road  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  leading,  as  it  docs,  to  Brookline,  Brighton  and  to 
Watcrtown,  is  often  crowded  with  elegant  equipages,  while  at 
morning  and  at  evening,  there  arc  alwavs  promenaders,  enjoying 
the  fresh  air  and  pleasant  views.  The  Western  Avenue,  we  tliink, 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  lines  of  egress  from  the  city,  and  the 
roads  diverging  from  it  afford  most  beautiful  drives. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  NEW  BOSTON  THEATRE. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  entrance  to  the  new  Boston 
Theatre  from  Washington  Street,  was  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Champ- 
ll  is  a  neat,  but  unpretending  Structure,  three  stories  in 
height  and  twenty-four  feet  in  width,  Covered  with  mastic.  The 
box  offices  are  on  the  right  and  left,  and  the  flooring  rises  in  an 
inclined  plane  to  the  level  of  the  lobbies,  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment, as  all  persons  who  have  entered  or  retired  from  a  public 
building  in  a  large  crowd,  can  testify.  It  is  not  improbable,  that, 
as  the  Theatre  Company  own  a  wide  frontage,  they  may  erect,  at 
some  future  time,  an  elegant  facade,  which  the  magnificent  interior 
of  the  main  building  would  almost  seem  to  require.  The  first  season 
of  the  theatre,  under  the  management  of  Thomas  Barry,  Esq.,  a 
tine  actor  and  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  education,  was  remarkably 
prosperous,  and  proved  that  a  well  conducted  theatre  is  certain  of 
receiving  liberal  patronage  from  our  citizens.  Tragedy,  comedy, 
farce,  opera,  ballet  and  burlesque  have  been  played  upon  its  boards 
in  the  most  admirable  manner 


PRESENT  CITY  LIBRARY  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Champney,  the  artist,  has  presented  us  here  with  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  present  City  Library  building  in  Mason 
Street,  showing  also  the  rear  of  the  new  lioston  Theatre.  This 
library  was  instituted  in  1852,  and  the  reading-room  connected 
with  it  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  for 
tin'  circulation  of  books  for  home  use  on  the  2d  of  May,  1854  . 
The  plan  of  the  trustees  embraces  a  reading-room  and  circulating 
library.  The  reading-room  is  furnished  with  files  of  all  the  lead- 
ing American,  and  several  of  the  foreign  journals  and  reviews, 
while  the  public  have  access  at  all  times  to  works  of  reference. 
The  library  is  most  admirably  classified  and  catalogued  on  a  sys- 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    OLD   CROW. 

BY   GRACE   A.    WILSOX. 

Quick,  dearest*  quick  !  don't  more  so  slow. 

Or  you'll  not  gel  n  gUmpn  Of  the  old  poaching  crow! 

He  palled  op  our  cornfields,  last  spring,  you  know, 

rod  tu  the  trouble  of  using  the  hoe — 
Cunning  old  crow — cunning  old  crow! 

See  how  fast  fend  stately  be  ran  walk, 

I  wish  we  could  catch  hiui,  and  teach  him  to  talk, 

And  tell  how  he  spoiled  the  kernel  and  the  stalk, 

When  he  flew  o'er  the  meadow  like  the  shadow  of  a  hawk, 

And  chattered,  as  he  vanished,  with  his  caw-caw  mock. 

How  much  blacker  be  foerun  on  the  snow, 

Than  he  did  in  the  orchard  where  the  corn  used  to  grow; 

But  scant  are  the  pickings,  which  he  appears  to  know, 

And  many  a  day  shall  the  cold  winds  blow, — 

While  he  sits  in  the  bee-top,  the  picture  of  woe. 

But  though  he  has  been  our  last  summer's  foe, 
We  can't  let  him  starve  in  the  winter,  you  know; 
So  hoist  up  the  window,  and  generously  throw 
The  crumbs  of  our  table  to  the  poor  old  crow — 
For  the  ravens  fed  Elijah  in  the  days  "  long  ago.'' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

BY     J.     S.     COOK. 

A  lofty  mountain  rose  before  us,  and  after  the  toil  of  the  day's 
travel  seemed  rather  umveleoine,  vet  lx-injr  desirous  of  seeing  na- 
ture in  our  own  New  England,  in  her  wildest  forms,  we  were  not 
disposed  to  turn  hack  to  the  Tillage,  about  live  miles  distant.     We 

commenced  our  ascent  with  m  much  courage  as  possible,  hoping, 
the  deep  darkness  of  night  was  upon  us,  we  might  he  able 
to  construct  some  rude  shelter  for  the  night,  among  the  rocks  and 
Crags  on  this  mountain  ;  the  ruder,  the  more  to  our  minds.  Being 
each  of  us  provided  with  a  travelling  sack,  we  had  made  some 
provision  for  the  wants  of  nature,  and  were  anticipating  a  line 
relish  for  our  evening  meal,  when  an  incident  occurred  which  put 
far  from  our  minds  all  thoughts  of  self  or  weariness.  A  shriek, 
and  that  of  a  female    in    distress;   did    you    not  hear  it,  Charles! 

Who  can  it  he,  and  at  this  hour,  in  such  an  unfrequented  spot  i 
Hark  !  there  it  is  again.  We  both  turned  our  eves  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound,  and  through  the  dark  mist  beheld,  on  a  lofty  over- 
hanging crag,  the  form  of  a  female. 

William  Motley — for  that  was  my  friend's  name — was  one  of 
those  impulsive  beings  who  never  wait  for  a  second  thought,  and, 
with  one  hound,  was  off  and  away,  from  steep  to  steep,  to  relieve, 

if  possible,  the  distress  of  one  who,  to  us,  seemed  in  such  danger, 
little  dreaming  that  our  presence  was  the  cause  of  such  fright,  as 
we  afterwards  learned. 

With  great  difficulty  wc  succeeded  in  reaching  the  rock,  often 
wondering  how  it  was  possible  she  could  ever  have  gained,  unas- 
sisted, SO  dangerous  a  point.  .Judge,  then,  of  our  surprise  when, 
On  reaching  the.  summit,  she  was  nowhere  to  he  found.  We  groped 
around,  and  were  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  despair,  when  I  was 

nearly  thrown  to  the  ground  by  coming  suddenly  upon  the  appa- 
rently lifeless  form  of  her  whom  we  sought,  as  she  lay  prostrate 
where  she  had  fallen  in  her  fright,  when  attempting  to  escape  us. 

We  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  endeavored  to  restore  her 
to  consciousness,  but  our  utmost  efforts  were  unavailing;  for  an 
hour  it  seemed  that  life  was  wholly  extinct.  At  last  she  moved 
her  hand,  and  attempted  to  rise,  and  we  induced  her  to  take  some 
wine,  which  we  had  brought  with  us.  It  was  now  wholly  dark, 
and  a  cold  sleet  was  falling,  which,  to  us,  was  very  uncomfortable. 
But  what  were  we  to  do  with  the  fragile  being  who  was  thus  prov- 
identially thrown  upon  our  protection  ?  We  knew  not  where  to 
go.  We  thought  of  the  aching  hearts  that  probably  at  that  mo- 
ment were  mourning  her  absence,  or  searching  for  her.  We  ad- 
dressed ourselves  in  kindly  tones  to  her,  but  she  heeded  us  not; 
she  was  conversing  with  one  who  was  invisible  to  us,  but  who 
alone  occupied  her  thoughts. 

At  last  she  commenced  to  sing  her  favorite  air : 

"  0,  Willie,  tarry  not  no  long; 
My  heart  is  aching  now!" 

A  voice  so  sweet,  so  plaintive,  I  had  never  listened  to  before,  and 
when  I  would  have  spoken  to   my  companion,  he   seemed   wholly 
unconscious  of  me,  and  only  exclaimed  :   "Gracious!   what   do   I 
hear !     Am  I  mad  !     What  spell  has  come  over  me  1" 
Again  that  voice  : 

"  How  can  I  sing  my  evening  song, 
When  thou  art  far  away  ?r! 

What  was  there  in  that  song  that  so  affected  my  friend  ?  Could 
it  be  he  had  ever  heard  it  baton,  and  that  visions  of  past  joys  were 
thus  brought  to  his  mind  > 

When  the  sweet  sounds  had  died  away,  1  felt  that  it  was  our 
duty,  if  possible,  to  find  some  shelter  from  the  chilly  dampness  of 
the  night,  though  I  knew  not  whither  to  go.  A  darkness  that 
could  almost  be  felt  was  upon  us  ;  but  to  remain  where  we  were 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  We  made  an  effort  to  lead  our  friend 
down  the  steep  rocks  ;  but  she  only  said  :  "  My  Willie's  not  here 
now,  and  I  must  go  alone."  And  we  silently  followed,  only 
knowing  where  she  was  by  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  bnshes,  as 
she  passed  along.  At  hist  the  sound  was  no  longer  heard.  We 
spoke,  but  spoke  in  vain  ;  we  called,  no  answer  came.  Again  we 
were  bewildered  ;  we  listened,  not  a  breath  save  the  moaning  wind 
and  stonn.     We  gathered  some  Sticks  and  lighted  a  fire,  and,  with 


our  simple  torches,  searched  about  to  find  the  fairy  being  we  had 
lost.  At  last  I  discovered  a  slight  path,  and  following  its  wind- 
ings, soon  found  myself  at  the  door  of  a  rude  cave,  which  I  was 
fully  determined  to  enter,  not  knowing  hut  it  was  the  abode  of 
some  wild  beast  that  would  meet  me  with  anything  but  a  welcome 
embrace.  William  was  near,  and  with  our  torches  we  lighted  the 
rude  hall,  made  in  nature's  roughest  manner.  We  had  not  pro- 
d  far,  when  we  found  the  object  of  our  search,  standing  like 
a  statue  of  stone,  seemingly  paralyzed  with  fear.  Heretofore  her 
palace    had    been    sacred    to    berseli  ;   for  five    long  years  laid  she 

reigned  alone  in  that  forest,  and  not  once  been  greeted  by  a  hu- 
man voice.  Now  the  sound  that  met  her  ears  seemed  to  awaken 
dreams  of  the  past.  She  listened  ;  her  eye  wandered  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  wc  addressed  her ;  but  when  William  spoke,  the 
change  of  countenance  told  a  tale  that  words,  at  that  time,  could 
not  tell.  I  had  not  known  him  long,  therefore  nil  to  me  was  mys- 
tery ;  not  so  with  him,  and  unable  longer  to  restrain  his  feelings, 
he  sprang  forward,  anil,  seizing  her  hand,  exclaimed  : 

"  Tell  me,  thou  long  lost  idol  of  my  heart,  dost  thou  know  me 
once  again  I  Thy  Willie  has  come  home;  speak,  speak,  and  tell 
him  thou  art  all  his  own  I" 

She  stood  unmoved,  and  in  a  low  monotonous  tone  soliloquized  : 

"  Why  has  he  staid  so  long?  One  year,  he  said,  was  all,  and 
then,  0  then,  what  joy  would  be  mino  I  But  no;  the  weary  years 
have  passed,  and  I  am  still  alono." 

He  spoke  again  : 

"  This  is  indeed  too  much  ;  how  can  I  bear  it !  Mary,  my  own ; 
look,  look  upon  my  face,  and  see  that  I  am  come  I" 

She  raised  her  inciting  eyes,  and  said  : 

"  I  dream,  and  hush  !  did  I  not  hear  his  voire  3  did  he  not  beck- 
on me  and  say,  '  I  come V  O  yes ;  I  knew  he  would  be  true!" 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  in  ecstacy  of  joy. 

'T  was  indeed  a  painful  scene  to  me ;  reader,  do  not  think  I 
could  stand  unmoved  and  witness  that  almost  agony  of  my  friend, 
and  that  dreadful  loss  of  reason  in  one  so  lovely,  so  true  to  him 
she  held  so  dear. 

The  night  had  nearly  passed,  and  I  proposed,  with  tho  early 
dawn,  to  go  to  the  nearest  village,  procure  a  conveyance,  and  hav- 
ing taken  the  direction  to  her  father's  mansion,  proceed  immedi- 
ately thither  (a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles),  and  bear  the  glad 
tidings  to  those  parents  who  had  long  mourned  her  as  dead.  As 
I  have  before  said,  we  were  five  miles  from  the  nearest  village,  and 
thither,  with  hurried  steps,  I  proceeded,  scarcely  having  a  thought 
save  that  of  speed,  lest  some  unseen  cloud"  might  cover  the  bright 
vision  that  wholly  absorbed  me. 

Long  before  the  sun  reached  its  meridian  height,  I  drove  up  to 
the  door  of  the  paternal  mansion,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  rang 
the  bell.  It  was  answered  by  a  servant,  who  ushered  me  in,  and 
to  my  inquiry  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  were  in,  replied  they  were, 
but  that  he  was  now  at  the  bedside  of  his  wife,  who  was  danger- 
ously ill  of  fever.  I  gave  my  card  with  the  name  of  a  stranger, 
but  solicited  the  attention  of  Mr.  Metcalf  for  a  few  moments,  on 
business  of  the  utmost  importance. 

He  soon  entered  the  parlor.  I  arose  and  introduced  myself  as 
Mr.  Charles  Montague,  at  the  same  time  making  a  sincere  and 
heartfelt  apology  for  thus  intruding  upon  his  time  and  attention  at 
such  an  hour,  and  then,  as  delicately  as  possible,  made  known  the 
object  of  my  mission.  The  father  bowed  his  head  and  wept;  the 
heart  that  was  well  nigh  bursting  before  could  throb  in  silence  no 
longer.  I  sat  a  silent  witness  of  the  scene  ;  words,  alas  !  are  weak 
in  such  an  hour.  Joy  and  grief  were  mingled  in  his  cup.  His  first 
thought,  when  he  could  express  himself,  was  to  fly  to  his  beloved, 
and,  before  it  was  too  late,  unite  the  mother  and  daughter  again 
on  earth ;  but  the  flickering  lamp  seemed  too  near  its  close,  and  I 
was  despatched  with  many  blessings,  while  he  returned  to  the  bed- 
side of  death,  as  wc  thought,  where  he  found  his  wife  in  a  quiet 
slumber,  and  as  she  slept,  she  breathed  the  name  of  Mary.  The 
father  knelt,  and,  in  earnest  prayer,  poured  forth  his  soul  to  Him 
who  watches  over  all,  and  giveth  strength  to  all  who  ask  it. 

While  I  was  gone,  preparations  were  going  on  at  the  mansion, 
as  far  as  practicable,  for  our  return.  Mary's  room  was  put  in  or- 
der ;  everything  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  as  when  she  left  it, 
and  a  bright  light  stood  on  the  table,  with  an  open  book  beside  it, 
as  though  it  had  been  left  but  for  a  moment.  The  piano,  whose 
keys  had  never  yielded  to  the  touch  of  gentle  fingers  since  she  left, 
was  opened,  and  one  of  her  favorite  airs  placed  upon  it.  With 
what  anxiety  we  thought  of  the  effect  the  sight  of  home  would 
have  on  her  mind. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  evening  when  we  arrived,  and  she 
had  not  spoken  during  the  ride,  except  an  occasional  murmur  of 
the  name  of  Willie.  As  we  drew  near  her  home,  she  grew  restless, 
but  we  ventured  not  to  speak.  At  length  we  reached  the  door; 
she  sprung  from  the  carriage,  like  one  at  home  ;  with  one  bound 
entered  the  house,  and  stopped  not  till  she  had  reached  her  own 
room. 

Her  mother  was  again  in  sleep,  after  an  hour  of  great  distress, 
and  we  feared  lest  the  slightest  noise  might  disturb  her.  What 
could  we  do  !  Mary's  next  thought  might  be  of  her  mother,  and, 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  fawn,  she  would  fly  to  embrace  her. 

We  waited  an  hour ;  nothing  was  heard  save  her  gentle  step,  as 
she  walked  about  her  room.  At  last  the  father  could  restrain  him- 
self no  longer ;  he  felt  he  must  embrace  his  long-lost  child,  yet 
much  prudence  was  necessary.  He  called  a  servant;  requested 
him  to  knock  gently  at  her  door,  and,  as  in  former  years,  present 
his  wish  to  hear  her  play  and  sing.  0,  who  could  tell,  at  that 
moment,  the  deep  feelings  of  that  father's  heart!  He  had  taken 
v  chair,  which,  for  years,  had  been  his  favorite  seat,  when 
listening  to  her  song,  and  William,  with  his  flute,  placed  himself, 
as  he  was  wont,  behind  her  scat,  ready  to  accompany  her  in 
playing. 


Her  light  step  was  soon  heard  on  the  stair,  and  in  a  moment 
more  she  stood  before  us,  robed  in  white,  a  picture  of  grace  and 
loveliness.  The  scene  before  us  wasareality;  reason,  for  a  moment, 
was  restored,  and  "  my  father  !"  was  all  she  could  say,  ere  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  BS  she  fell,  fainting,  to  the  floor. 

We  bore  her  to  her  room,  but  were  obliged  to  call  medical  aid, 
before  any  signs  of  life  again  appeared.  Anon  the  delicate  tint 
was  seen  upon  the  cheek  ;  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  and  all  was 
blanched  again,  and  thus  it  was  for  long  and  weary  hours.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  casket  was  really  broken,  and  the  jewel  must  be 
lost.     0  what  a  night  in  the  memory  of  those  who  tarried  beneath 

that  roof! 

The  physician  obliged  all  to  leave  the  room,  whom  she  had  ever 
seen  before,  and  she  was  left  in  the  care  of  a  lady,  who  was  stop- 
ping there,  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  while  he  remained 
in  an  adjoining  room,  that  his  assistance  could  be  given  at  a  mo- 
ment's winning.  Again  the  broken-hearted  father  is  at  the  couch 
of  his  wife  ;  she  wakes,  and  smiles  :  "  I  have  dreamed,"  she  said, 
"  and  Mary  stood  before  me."  It  was  all  she  could  utter,  and 
sunk  into  a  feverish  slumber. 

Thus  passed  the  night ;  but  the  dawn  of  the  morning  seemed  to 
herald  brighter  hopes;  the  crisis  was  past,  and  although  there 
scarcely  appeared  sufficient  strength  to  support  life,  yet  now  there 
was  hope,  and  the  husband  wept  tears  of  gratitude. 

Let  us  now  look  in  upon  Mary.  She  still  lies  insensible;  she 
breathes,  and  that  is  all  we  can  say.  The  slightest  change  to  her 
might  extinguish  forever  that  little  glimmering  spark.  Thus  she 
remained  for  nearly  two  days,  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  with 
a  look  that  gave  hope  to  aching  hearts,  smiled,  as  though  conscious 
of  being  again  in  her  own  dear  home.  The  shock  had  indeed 
been  severe,  but  we  now  felt  that  nature  would  have  strength  to 
survive. 

Weeks  passed,  and  from  William,  who  had  remained  at  the 
mansion,  I  almost  daily  heard  of  the  slow  but  gradual  improve- 
ment of  both  mother  and  daughter.  Mary's  reason  was  restored, 
but  she  was  vet  as  sensitive  as  the  delicate  hare-bell  that  droops  at 
the  slightest  touch.  She  was  now  able  to  hear  her  father  and  Wil- 
liam convene  for  a  little  time,  as  they  sat  by  her;  but  she  had  not 
yet  seen  her  mother.  She  had  been  told  of  her  sickness,  and  wns 
waiting  patiently  the  time  when  she  could  he  folded  in  her  arms, 
and  rest  again  upon  her  bosom. 

Another  mouth,  and  it  was  thought  they  had  gained  sufficient 
strength  for  the  meeting.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene. 
The  mother  had  mourned  her  child  as  dead,  and  knew  not  till  tho 
day  previous  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Now  she  beheld  her, 
and  exclaimed  :  "  This  my  child  was  dead  and  is  alive  again  1" 

A  few  evenings  later  and  you  might  have  seen  a  happy  group  in 
that  parlor,  where  sadness  so  long  had  reigned.  I  was  again  with 
them.  Mr.  Metcalf  sat  in  his  easy  chair;  Mrs.  Metcalf  and  Mary 
sat  opposite  on  a  lounge,  and  William  at  her  side,  eager  to  catch 
every  sound  of  her  voice.  At  length  she  turned  suddenly  to  him, 
and  asked: 

"  Will  you  not  tell  us  now  the  story  of  your  sufferings,  when  wo 
thought  you  were  separated  from  us  forever  !  I  have  long  wished 
to  know,  but  till  now  have  not  dared  trust  myself  to  ask." 

An  unbidden  tear  moistened  every  eye,  as  William  briefly  told 
his  story.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  Five  years  ago,  as  you  well  remember,  our  ship  left  its  moor- 
ings, bearing  me  on  a  proposed  voyage  to  Kuropc,  that  I  might,  if 
possible,  regain  my  health,  which  had  become  somewhat  impaired 
by  too  close  application  to  study.  1  tried  to  feel  cheerful,  but  a 
dark  cloud  hung  over  me.  I  had  not  suffered,  as  many  do,  from 
that  horrible,  sea-sickness  which  so  often  destroys  the  pleasure  of  a 
sea  voyage,  anil  was  hoping,  in  a  few  days  more,  to  welcome  the 
shores  of  Kngland,  when  a  cry  was  heard  that  sent  a  pang  through 
every  heart. 

"  It  was  at  midnight,  and  the  cry  was  loud  and  shrill:  'Fire 
fire,  fire  !  the  ship  is  on  tin: !'  In  a  moment  every  man  was  roused, 
and  all  that  human  power  could  do  was  done,  but  all  was  fruitless, 
towards  saving  the  ship.  To  save  life  was  now  the  only  thought. 
The  boats  were  lowered  and  filled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  some 
Mere  burned,  so  as  to  be  unsafe  ;  all  could  not  be  saved,  if  saved, 
indeed,  any  might  be  ill  that  way,  and  1,  with  many  others,  re- 
mained on  deck,  till  the  last  boat  left  the  wreck,  and  then  fasten- 
ing myself  to  a  spar,  launched  forth  on  the  open  sea,  trusting 
alone  to  the  mercy  of  Him  who  holdeth  the  waters  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  Ask  me  not  to  describe  the  awful  horrors  of  that 
night ;  fain  would  I  blot  them  from  the  tablet  of  my  memory,  and 
the  shrieks  and  groans  of  those  that  were  engulfed,  as  that  bunt- 
ing wreck  went  down,  still  ring  in  my  ears.  (),  merciful  Heaven, 
spare  me  the  remembrance!  Of  the  fate  of  many  of  my  com- 
panions, I  have  never  learned  ;  but  with  the  dawn  of  the  morning 
I  beheld  a  distant  sail.  It  was  outward  bound  ;  I  wns  discovered 
by  them,  taken  on  hoard,  and  treated  with  all  the  kindness  I  could 
have  asked,  but  must  be  borne  a  long,  long  way  from  home,  un- 
less we  should  chance  to  meet  some  vessel  homeward  bound. 

"  Canton  was  the  port  for  which  they  were  destined,  and  I  must 
submit.  After  sailing  two  months,  we  hailed  a  merchant  ship  on 
its  return  to  Liverpool;  they  willingly  received  me  on  board,  and, 
to  my  great  joy,  I  now  felt  that  my  face  was  once  more  turned 
towards  home. 

"  ( >ur  voyage  was  prosperous)  and  in  little  more  than  two  months 
we  landed  safely  in  Liverpool.  I  waited  not  for  rest,  but,  that 
night,  mailed  the  first  letter  to  'my  dear  Mary,'  since  leaving  tho 
shores  of  Boston.  It  told  all— all  that  words  could  tell,  and  tho 
hope  that  the  next  steamer  would  bear  me  again  to  my  native 
That  letter  your  parents  received.  When  I  returned,  you 
were  not  here,  and  all  was  blank.  I  felt,  for  a  time,  that  life  was 
wearisome  to  mo,  and  almost  wished  I  had  never  known  your 
parents'  grief. 
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"  But  now,  my  own  Mary,  now  that  wo  are  nil  happy  together 

again,  let  us  sing  one  of  our  songs,  as  in  days  long  past,  before  we 
separate  for  tlio  night." 

Reader,  I  will  now  toll  you  all  that  was  known  of  Mary,  after 
William  sailed,  until  the  time  our  simple  story  commences. 

An  only  child,  the  idol  of  her  parents,  she  was  the  light  and  joy 
of  home,  and  their  fear  of  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  was  the  only 
obstaele  in  the  way  of  her  being  married  and  accompanying  her 
husband  to  Europe.  He  left,  anil  she  thought  of  the  long  months 
before  he  would  return ;  but  ono  yenr  was  the  promised  time. 
How  little  we  know  or  can  dream  of  the  future  ! 

The  first  tidings  they  received  was  of  the  total  loss  of  the  ship, 
as  we  have  already  been  told,  and  that  many  lives  were  lost.  A 
list  of  the  names  of  those  saved,  as  far  as  could  lie  ascertained, 
was  given,  but  the  name  of  William  Motley  was  not  among  them. 
Mary  had  !>een  unusually  cheerful  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of 
this  sad  intelligence,  as  she  was  almost  hourly  expecting  the  prom- 
ised and  much  wished  for  letter. 

The  steamer  came,  but  the  letter  came  not.  What  could  it 
mean  ?  And  when,  by  the  early  despatches  in  the  papers,  she 
read  the  awful  tidings,  she  sank  into  an  insensible  state,  in  which 
she  remained  for  several  hours,  and  from  that  time  until  the  even- 
ing we  brought  her  home,  she  had  never  been  heard  to  speak,  ex- 
cept in  low  murmurs  to  William. 

One  morning,  about  a  month  after  the  sad  news  came,  she  did 
not  answer  the  summons  to  breakfast,  and,  on  going  to  her  room, 
it  was  found  empty.  Search  was  made,  but  she  could  not  be 
found,  and  after  weeks  of  fruitless  search,  she  was  given  up  as 
dead.  It  was  thought  that,  in  one  of  her  hours  of  deep  despon- 
dency, she  had  destroyed  herself. 

A  few  evenings  after  the  one  in  which  William  recounted  his 
troubles,  Mary  said  to  him  :  "  Can  it  be  five  years  since  you  left 
ns  on  that  eventful  voyage  ?  Is  it  indeed  a  reality  >  To  mc  it 
seems  a  long  and  troubled  dream,  from  which  I  have  been  but  a 
short  time  awakened,  and  as  your  look  expresses  a  desire  to  hear, 
I  will  relate  it. 

"  All  was  bright  with  me  after  you  left,  and  I  was  counting  the 
days  when  I  should  hear  from  you ;  when  I  dreamed  you  were 
wrecked,  they  told  me  you  were  lost,  and,  at  first,  I  believed  them. 
But  soon  other  tidings  came  to  inc.  You  called  me ;  I  heard 
your  voice  from  the  distant  mountain,  and  thither  I  hastened  to 
meet  you.  I  knew  you  were  not  dead,  for  often  I  heard  that  voice, 
vet  still  you  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  wandered,  it  seemed, 
long  weary  months  in  search  of  you,  often  climbing  almost  inac- 
cessible rocks,  that  from  their  summits  I  might,  if  possible,  sec  you 
in  the  distance. 

"At  last,  when,  almost  in  despair,  I  climbed  the  highest  crag 
and  sung,  in  tones  loud  and  shrill  :  '  (),  Willie,  tarry  not  so  long  !' 
You  heard  and  answered  in  the  distance.  My  joy  was  so  great 
•y  that,  for  a  time,  my  senses  were  bewildered,  but,  at  last,  I  became 
fullv  conscious  you  were  near  me,  that  I  heard  your  pleading  ac- 
cents, though,  as  yet,  I  could  not  see  you.  Other  remembrances 
are  indistinct,  compared  with  the  all-absorbing  thought  of  finding 
you.  Sometimes  hunger  almost  overpowered  me,  and  then  some 
fairy  hand  would  bring  the  nicest  berries  and  fruits,  and  when  cold 
or  weary,  that  little  being  would  lead  me  to  a  palace  made  by 
nature,  and  then  leave  me  to  repose.  Thus  was  my  dream.  At 
last  I  woke;  you  were  standing  by  my  bed-side,  and  all  was  bright 
again." 

The  next  morning  being  a  lovely  one  in  June,  I  proposed  a  ride, 
which  was  readily  assented  to  by  all,  and  we  were  off  at  an  early 
hour.  Our  ride  lay  through  a  fine  country,  and  we  were  all  in 
excellent  spirits  when  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We 
left  our  carriage  at  the  base,  and  commenced  the  ascent.  As  we 
proceeded,  I  observed  Mary  grew  thoughtful,  and  disposed  to  say 
but  very  little. 

In  a  short  time  we  came  near  the  cave,  when  she  bounded  for- 
wards towards  the  entrance,  exclaiming :  "  Here,  here  is  the  palace 
of  mv  dream,  and  here  let  us  spend  the  remainder  of  our  days." 

The  thought  was  not  an  unpleasant  one  to  William,  and  he  was 
able,  before  the  close  of  another  year,  to  take  her,  as  his  wife,  to 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  homes  in  that  region.  The  house  was 
surrounded  by  fine  walks  and  avenues ;  but  the  little  path  to  the 
cave  was  left  untouched.  An  observatory  was  erected  on  that 
lofty  crag  where  we  had  first  seen  her,  and  there,  in  after  years, 
would  she  sit  with  friends,  and  repeat  the  story  of  the  "  Maid  of 
the  Mountain." 


A  RESTLESS  WOMAN. 


Madame  George  Sand,  or  Dudevant,  in  the  last  feuilleton  of  her 
life  in  La  Presse,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  her  deceased  mo- 
ther, who  had  a  hatred  of  repose  : — "  She  would  buy,  for  instance, 
a  bonnet,  because  she  thought  it  charming.  The  evening  of  the 
day  she  bought  it,  she  would  find  it  hideous — take  off  the  ribbons, 
anil  then  the  flowers — take  out  the  lace,  and  change  the  arrange- 
ment with  readiness  and  taste.  Her  bonnet  would  please  her  all 
the  next  day.  But  the  day  after  there  must  be  another  radical 
reform — and  so  on,  for  some  eight  days,  until  the  unlucky  bonnet, 
always  in  a  state  of  metamorphosis,  became  totally  indifferent  to 
her.  Then  she  would  wear  it  with  the  utmost  disdain,  professing 
that  she  did  not  care  what  she  pat  on — till  the  fancy  should  seize 
her  to  buy  another  new  bonnet!  Her  black  hair  was  still  very 
fine.  She  got  tired  of  being  a  brunette,  and  put  on  a  blonde  wig; 
vet  by  doing  so  she  could  not  manage  to  disfigure  herself.  She 
took  a  fancy  for  herself  as  a  blonde  for  awhile,  then  she  abused 
herself  for  being  flaxen,  and  chose  to  be  a  bright  chestnut.  Pres- 
ently she  returned  to  ashy-pale  locks — then  went  back  to  her  own 
mellow  black  hair — and  this  to  such  purpose  that  I  saw  her  with 
different  hair  for  every  day  in  the  week.  The  childish  frivolity 
did  not  exclude  laborious  occupations  and  very  minute  domestic 
cares.  She  had  her  own  delights  of  imagination,  and  would  read 
the  romances  of  M.  d'Arlincourt  with  positive  frenzy,  far  into  the 
night,  but  that  did  not  hinder  her  from  being  astir  at  six  in  the 
.  morning,  to  begin  anew  her  toilettes,  her  excursions,  her  needle- 
work, her  merriment,  her  despair,  and  her  fits  of  passion." — Lon- 
don Newt. 


[Written  for  Halloa's  Pictorial.] 
TO  JUId  V. 

BT     WILLIE     P..     I- .til  OR. 

Fair  Julia!  in  the  grand  parterre 

Of  thought  I  wan dcr— there  to  find 

Some  simple  floweret  of  the  mind 
To  bo  the  soul's  interpreter. 

The  atnrwort  of  tho  bower  shall  be 

Tlic  symbol  of  the  thought  I  hi-,  attic; 

And  pocsio  shall  round  it  wreathe 
Its  purple  fringed  tapestry. 

About  its  golden  disc  I  see 

The  fairest  colors,  sweetly  blent, 

As,  in  the  far  off  firmament 
The  rainbow's  cincture  meets  the  sea. 

The  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  the  sky 

Continue  to  give  it  loveliness; 

And,  queenly  in  its  own  address, 
It  lifts  to  heaven  a  royal  eye. 

So  round  thy  heart  the  varied  charms 

Of  youth  and  beauty,  grace  and  truth, 

Will  keep  thee  in  perpetual  youth 
The  while  thy  life's  stern  toil  disarms. 

And  hope  and  happiness  arc  given 

To  lead  thy  thoughts  to  things  above, 

While,  winged  as  the  carrier-dove, 
Faith  bears  life's  promise  up  to  heaven. 

"  The  shell  sings  ever  of  the  sea." 

And  so  thy  varied  charms  but  speak 
Of  yon  fair  clime  we  daily  seek  ; 
And,  as  we  muse,  we  think  of  thee. 

And.  as  we  watch  thee,  then  we  say, 
That  when  thou  goest  thou  wilt  take 
The  fragments  of  the  hearts  that  break, 

Because  of  thee — upon  the  way. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  TROUT  BROOK. 

Twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  I  last  stood  upon  the  bank 
of  this  laughing  little  thread  of  water.  Twenty  years  is  a  long 
time,  and  yet — ah,  ha  !  a  bite  ?  no— only  a  nibble — twenty  years 
have  wrought  some  changes  here — some  in  myself,  doubtless — yes, 
clearly,  more  in  myself  than  in  the  scene.  I  am  now  thirty-five — 
not  married — a  bachelor — an  old  bachelor — wild  oats  sown, . sprung 
up,  grown,  ripened — harvest  far  from  satisfactory.  Ah  !  a  sigh — 
who  for?  what  for  ?  Surely  it  can't  be  for  the  return  of  youth — 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  desire  to  live  over  again  thirty-five 
years  of  his  life,  however  fortunate  may  have  been  his  lot.  Is  it 
for  wealth  !  I  think  not — I  am  comfortable  in  that  particular.  For 
friends  ?  no — I  have  many  real  friends,  and  more  professed  ones 
who  are  not  real.  For  fame  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  not  that — nearly  all 
famous  men  who  have  died  lived  very  unhappy  lives,  and  I  very 
much  like  comfort  and  ease — fame  don't  pay. 

There  you  are,  my  beauty  !  I  wonder  if  a  trout  feels  pain  as 
sensibly  as  an  animal  of  the  earth  !  I  don't  like  to  cause  pain — I 
am  not  cruel — I  always  shrank  from  scenes  of  pain — never  go 
shooting — hate  every  one  who  loves  to  hunt  what  he  calls  game. 
I  suppose  a  trout  docs  feel  pain,  though,  when  hooked,  but  it  don't 
seem  so  to  mc. 

This  little  knoll — this  stump — yes,  I  remember  now  when  I  was 
here  last,  where  this  stump  stands,  grew  an  elm — a  fine  spreading 
tree,  which  always  threw  a  shade  over  the  knoll,  especially  just  at 
evening.  Why,  the  stump  is  rotten  !  the  elm  was  cut  down  many- 
years  ago,  doubtless.  I  wonder  who  did  it,  the  Vandal — fool — I 
would  give  more  than  he  got  for  the  tree  for  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing upon  it  a  single  hour. 

Who  comes  here,  to  disturb  me  in  my  fishing  ?  He  is  a  properly 
dressed  man — good  appearance — fishing-rod  neat — nice  line — a 
gentleman,  doubtless,  but  I  don't  want  to  see  gentlemen,  to-day, 
nor — 

"Good  morning,  sir — fine  morning— caught  anything  1" 

"  Only  one — don't  bite  well — I  think  it  is  better  further  up  the 
stream." 

"  The  hook  you  are  using  is  not  the  best." 

"  I  know  it  is  not ;  nor  is  the  line,  either,  of  the  best  description. 
It  is  difficult  to  procure  proper  tackle  here." 

"  I  dare  say.  Allow  me  to  present  you  with  a  line  and  a  few 
hooks  such  as  I  use ;  I  am  sure  you  will  like  them,  and  I  have 
plenty." 

"  Thank  you." 

He  is  a  gentleman,  and  doubtless  thinks  me  a  boor.  That 
"thank  you  "  was  pronounced  in  a  manner  calculated  to  end  our 
conversation — I  knew  it — felt  it — felt  sorry  for  it,  but  could  not 
help  it.  He  looks  back,  wonders  who  I  am — I  have  not  treated 
him  civilly — have  a  good  mind  to  follow  him  and  invite  him  to 
dinner.  No  I  wont,  either ;  shall  dine  alone  to-day  ;  besides,  what 
business  had  ho  to  criticize  my  tackle  '.  it  was  an  insult  to  the  kind 
old  lady  who  made  the  line,  and  to  her  little  son,  who  selected  the 
hook.  Didn't  she  furnish  me  with  lines  twenty  years  ago,  and  her 
boys  select  mv  hooks  ?  She  knows,  and  her  boys  know,  what  the 
trout  in  this  brook  like,  at  all  events.  He  may  be  a  gentleman — 
I  think  he  is — but  he  don't  belong  here  ;  he  has  no  right  here  ;  he 
was  not  born  here ;  he  only  comes  to  criticize  us,  and  our  style  of 
fishing.  He  is  a  trespasser,  and  I  mean  to  quarrel  with  him  the 
next  time  I  meet  him.  .And  yet  1  belieVc  I  agreed  with  him  about 
the  hook  and  line.  •   « 

Another  nibble — glad  Ut  didn't  get  hooked — don't  care  about 
catching  any  more,  to-day — shan't  try  much. 


"Well,  my  line  lad,  you  have  been  fortunate  this  morning ; 
seven  beautiful  fellows.      Will  you  tell  me  your  name 

"  George ." 

"  What  is  your  father's  Christian  name  i" 

"  James." 

"  What  was  your  mother's  name  before  vour  father  married 
her  ?" 

"  Mary ." 

"  Do  you  know  whom  you  were  named  for  ■" 

"  O,  yes ;  he  was  an  old  schoolmate  of  my  mother's  ;  he  was 
liorn  and  used  to  live  in  that  white  house  on  the  hill,  yonder.  He 
lias  not  been  here  in  a  good  many  years,  bat  they  say  he  is  coming 
this  summer.  When  lie  does  come,  I  am  going  up  to  sec  him, 
because  mother  says  he'll  be  sure  to  make  me  a  present." 

"  I  dare  say  be  will." 

"  Why,  what  makes  your  eyes  run  water  so  <" 

"  I  tliink  they  are  a  little  inflamed,  and  the  brightness  of  the  sun 
affects  them." 

"  You  ought  to  wear  green  specs,  the  same  as  the  schoolmaster. 
He  has  had  eyes." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought;  I  will  think  of  it;  but  if  you  will  run  up  to 
that  deep  hole  just  alwvc  the  bridge,  you  will  be  sure  to  catch 
another  trout." 

A  line  lad,  that,  and  I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  he  will 
receive  a  present  before  the  close  of  the  summer  from  the  "man 
he  was  named  for." 

Thirty-five — twenty — let  me  sec;  the  Iwy's  mother  is  just  two 
years  my  junior — thirty-three — twenty  from  thirty-three  leaves  thir- 
teen— thirteen  and  fifteen — I  wonder  if  she  has  grown  old  as  I 
have — that  Jim — was  a  brute  in  his  youth — a  cab— he  has  no  busi- 
ness with  a  wife  of  any  sort,  much  less  with  sach  a  wife  as  I  am 
sure  Mary  is.  He  never  banned  me,  but  I  begin  to  hate  him,  and 
if  his  wife  does  not  exhibit  a  cheerful  face,  when  I  see  her,  I  am 
certain  I  shall  quarrel  with  him  before  the  fronting  season  closes. 
I  wonder  why  she  married  the  brute.  She  could  have  done  much 
better.  Why  didn't  she  write  to  me  and  inform  me  that  the  young 
scamp  had  proposed  to  her  <  1  would  have  BectiretTher  a  much 
better  husband  ;  I  always  told  her  I  would  look  up  one  lor  her, 
and  she  always  promised  she  would  never,  never,  marry  anybody 
unless  I  approved  the  selection.  Here  she  is,  now,  joined  to, 
bound  to,  and  as  good  as  sworn  always  to  "  cleave  to  "  that  vaga- 
bond, who,  of  every  body  else  I  should  not  have  selected.  So  fullv 
in  her  confidence,  too,  and  she  so  fully  in  mine — not  a  juvenile 
trouble  or  care  that  was  not  confided  to  each  other  ;  bow  bitterly 
she  cried  when  my  dog  was  shot,  and  how  cheerfully,  and  with 
what  pleasure  I  waded  into  the  middle  of  the  brook  to  secure  her 
glove,  when  she  accidentally  dropped  it  from  the  bridge.  No 
longer  ago  than  when  we  sat  side  by  side  on  this  very  hank  under 
the  shade  of  this  very  elm — ah,  I  forgot,  that  was  twenty  vears 
ago — the  elm  is  not  here — I  am  sitting  on  its  half-decayed  stump, 
and  the  shade  1  mistook  for  its  shadow,  is  that  of  the  hill  vonder, 
behind  wliieh  the  sun  is  going  down.  Half-past  six  !  I  ought  to 
have  been  at  dinner  by  three,  and  have  a  mile  and  a  half  to  walk. 
I  shall  dine  alone  to-day,  and  the  prohibitory  law,  notwithstanding, 
I  mean  to  drink  a  full  bottle  in  communion  with  the  shadows  of 
the  past,  that  gathered  around  me  at  the  Trout  Brook. 

G.  H.  C. 
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probable,  others  "  neither  tvergin'  on  the  poettikle."  as  Old  Weller  says — nar- 
rated in  a  pleasant,  spirited,  racy  manner,  carry  the  reader  along  swimmingly 
to  the  close  of  the  volume.  A  few  characters  are  so  well  drawn  that  they 
stand  out  from  the  canvass  in  a  lifelike  manner- — Captain  Percy,  of  the  Juni- 
ata, is  one  example  of  this  vigorous  portrait  painting.  The  author  is  also  vert- 
happy  in  his  descriptions,  particularly  of  nautical  manoeuvres — the  chase  of 
the  '•  Clara,"  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  good  illus- 
tration. The  zoological  retribution  which  overtake!  the  villain  Lowther,  at 
the  end  of  the  narrative,  is  one  of  the  few  things  introduced  apparently  to 
justify  the  title  and  epigraph  of  this  spirited  book. 

New  Music. — Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  Street,  has  just  published  the 
following  new  Songs,  "They  tell  me  thou'rt  forgot,''  by  Amelia  11.  Bliss: 
"  May  I  not  love  thee,"  by  Harrison  Millard ;  "  We  are  one,"  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Oilman,  and  the  "  Kentucky  Mazurka,"  by  M.  Iloeffner. 

Country  Margins  and  Rambles  op  a  Journalist.     By  S.  H.  Hammond  and  L. 

W   Mansfield.    New  York :  J.  C.  Derby.    1855.    12mo.    pp.356. 

A  most  delightful  book  for  summer  and  winter,  which  will  find  its  way  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  recognize  "country  contentments''  as  true  pleasures. 
Here  are  leaves  from  the  book  of  nature — fresh  with  the  dew  on  them — flowers 
gathered  from  the  valleys  and  hillsides,  woven  by  skilful  hands  into  a  graceful 
and  fragrant  bouquet.  The  authors  are  eloquent  interpreters  of  the  voices  of 
nature.  Rural  trifles  and  ruml  grandeurs  are  equally  well  handled  in  their 
pleasant  essays,  and  there  is  a  line,  healthy,  moral  tone  to  their  lucubrations. 
For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  Illustrated  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  an  elegant  little  vol- 
ume issued  by  Luther  Tucker,  at  the  Cultivator  office.  New  York,  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  man  who  farms  or  gardens,  professionally  or  en  amateur. 
It  contains  an  almanac  for  the  current  year,  tells  what  to  do.  and  when  to  do 
it.  in  the  farm  and  garden — and.  in  short,  is  a  perfect  miniature  encyclopedia  / 

of  rural  affairs.  / 

Cone  Cut  Corners:  or.  Experience*  of  a  Conservative  Family  in  Fanatical 
Times,  etc.  By  Bknauly.  New  York :  Mason  Brothers.  12mo.  pp.456. 
Novels  have  become  so  popular  now-a-days.  t'lat  almost  every  party  and  sect 
employs  fiction  to  defend  Us  principles  and  practice.  The  leading  idea  of  tho 
present  cleverly-written  hook  is  a  defence  of  the  Maine  liquor  law.  The  story 
is  Ingenious  ami  interesting,  and  the  characters  an  ketehed  with  spirit.  A 
hint  in  the  preface  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  they  re  drawn  from  life.  The 
book  will  not  be  judged  at  present  by  its  intrinsic  a  ■  rit.  for  it  is  of  too  parti- 
san a  character  to  secure  an  impartial  verdict.  Its  rate  will  be  to  be  both 
overpraised  and  underrated.    For  sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 
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[continued  from  page  33] 

"  It  was  a  service  I  would  hare  rendered  any  one  in  your  situa- 
tion," replied  Giulio  ;  "  a  mere  act  of  humanity  ;  but  for  you,  I 
would  have  braved  a  still  greater  peril." 

The  princess  inclined  her  head  to  the  compliment,  but  with  little 
animation  in  her  manner. 

"I  learn,"  she  said,  "  that  you  visit  Parma  at  my  father's 
invitation." 

Giulio  could  not  help  smiling. 

*'  I  indeed  received  a  very  pressing  invitation  from  your  father, 
lady,"  he  replied.  "  He  was  so  very  anxious  to  see  me,  that  he 
sent  a  troop  of  horse  to  bring  me ;  and  his  messenger,  the  captain 
of  his  guard,  made  me  rise  from  my  bed  to  accompany  him." 

"But  you  were  not  harshly  treated  on  your  arrival  '." 

"Nay;  presented  at  court,  the  duke  offered  to  attach  me  to  hii 
person,  to  give  me  rank  in  his  army." 

"  And  you  answered  him — " 

"That  I  preferred  the  peaceful  shades  of  Monte  Rosa." 

"  The  life  of  a  hermit,  rather  than  the  life  of  a  man  !"  said  the 
princess,  sarcastically. 

"  The  life  of  a  philosopher,  a  painter,  a  poet,  an  agriculturist ; 
is  there  baseness  in  the  choii 


"  Sho  taunts  me  with  lid  Giulio,  as  he  paced  the 

apartment.  "  Yet  Heaven  knows  I  do  not  deserve  it.  I  love  her 
— and  I  feel  that  this  passion,  the  birth  of  a  moment,  has  become 
a  part  of  my  life.  Yet  to  win  her  can  I  not  accept  rank  and  em- 
ployment at  her  father's  hand  ;  the  hand  of  a  usurper.  So  long 
as  I  deemed  him  a  worthy  ruler,  I  conld  acquiesce  in  his  | 
sion  of  the  ducal  coronet  that  is  mine  of  right.  But  now  that  my 
own  eyes  have  witnessed  bis  lavish  prodigality,  the  misery  that 
crowds  the  streets  of  my  native  city,  the  arbitrary  character  of 
this  man,  my  soul  ret>els  against  longer  inaction.  The  Dnke 
of  Milan,  my  father's  friend  and  mine,  has  offered  me  his  aid  to 
regain  my  rights  and  depose  the  usurper.  1  will  not  harm  a 
hair  of  his  head,  but  I  will  reduce  him  to  the  rank  from  which 
he  rose.  He  become  my  patron  !  He  shall  live  to  do  me  homage, 
to  acknowledge  his  wrongs  to  his  own  blood,  before  the  world." 

At  this  moment  a  light  Step  entered  the  apartment.     It  was  the 
princess's   page,     lie   looked   cautiously  around   him,   then  came 
close  np  to  Giulio,  and  laying  his  hand  upon   his  arm,  uttered  a 
single  word  in  a  low  tone  : 
'  "Danger!" 

"  Did  the  princess  send  you  to  me?" 

The  bov  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  disd.iinfnllv. 


Two  spearmen  posted  in  the  corridor,  levelled  their  weapons  at 
his  breast.  The  page  hastily  closed  the  door,  and  was  retracing 
his  steps,  accompanied  by  Giulio,  when  directly  opposite  them 
appeared  Gondii,  with  a  file  of  dismounted  troopers. 

"  I  arrest  you  !"  said  the  soldier. 

"In  whose  name?"  said  Giulio,  drawing  his  sword. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  1" 

"  I  deny  your  authority." 

"Disarm  the  rebel  I"  cried  the  dnke,  suddenly  appearing. 

"  Rel>cl !"  exclaimed  Giulio,  as  the  soldiers  wrenched  the  weap- 
on from  his  band.  "  Thon  art  the  rebel.  The  armed  ruffians 
that  do  your  bidding  make  not  your  right.  My  right  is  the  blood 
that  flows  in  my  veins,  and  that  you  know  lull  well,  usurper." 

"  You  shall  utter  your  lofty  apostrophes  to  stone  walls,"  said 
the  duke.     "  Away  with  him  to  the  dungeon  I" 

"  You  have  entrapped  me  like  a  coward  I"  cried  Giulio.  "Yonr 
minions  surprised  me  in  my  bed.  Yet  this  very  morning  yon 
spoke  me  fair.  Lately  I  saved  your  daughter's  life — is  this  your 
gratitude  ?" 

"  I  will  hear  no  more !"  said  the  duke,  stamping  furiously 
"Remove  the  prisoner." 

"  Think   not,"  said   Giulio,    "  that  this  outrage  can  be  pcrpe 
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"  Yes ;  when  a  nobler  career  is  open  to  you,"  replied  the 
princess. 

"  How  nobler  ?"  said  Giulio.  "  Is  it  nobler  to  flaunt  in  silk  and 
velvet,  with  the  idle  minions  of  the  court  ?  Is  it  nobler  to  wear  a 
useless  sword,  and  grace  an  idle  pageant  as  a  carpet-knight  '" 

"  But  peace  cannot  always  endure,"  said  the  princess. 

"  You  have  not  studied  the  position  of  Parma,"  replied  Giulio. 
"  She  is  weaker  than  the  surrounding  states." 

"  Then  why  not  seek  a  state  which  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  win  your  spurs  V 

"That  opportunity  has  offered." 

"And  you  have  refused  it?"  said  the  princess. 

"  I  have  refused  it." 

"  Are  you  incapable  of  a  daring  enterpri  ■ 

"  I  know  one  happiness  which  I  would  give  worlds  to  reach  ;  a 
prize  worthy  the  best  efforts  of  my  heart  and  hand,"  he  said, 
meaningly,  as  he  fixed  lis  dark  eyes  on  the  prtni 

"  You  will  never  attain  any  lofty  aim,"  said  the  princess  hur- 
riedly, as  the  color  mounted  to  her  cheek,  "  unless  you  boldly 
Venture.  I  counsel  you  to  accept  my  father's  offer.  At  least  re- 
flect on  it ;  I  am  going  this  moment  to  seek  him,  and  shall  per- 
haps return  with  him.  Remain  here — reflect  on  what  I  have  said." 


"  I  came  of  my  own  accord." 

"  Speak  out  then,  and  explain  yourself." 

"  Yon  are  in  danger,  signor." 

"  I  am  always  in  danger  at  the  court  of  Francisco  Veroni." 

"  Do  you  prize  liberty  '." 

"  More  dearly  than  life." 

"Then  fly!" 

"  That  were  the  part  of  cowardice — and  from  an  unknown 
danger." 

"Hear  me!"  said  the  boy,  hurriedly.  "I  have  played  the 
dropper;  and  I  know  that  the  duke  means  to  arrest  you 
presently  and  cast  you  into  a  dungeon." 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Giulio.     "  Is  he  capable  ot  such  treachery  ?" 

"  Stay  not  to  reflect  on  my  words,  but  fly  I" 

"  I  have  no  means  of  escape." 

"  Follow  me,  and  quickly,"  said  the  page.  "I  will  give  yon  an 
Arab  Steed,  fleet  as  the  wind.  I  can  guide  you  past  the  sentinels 
and  the  guards  at  the  city  gate.     This  way,  stop  not  to  consider." 

The  earnestness  of  the  boy,  the  frankness  of  his  manner  and 
expression,  banished  all  scruples  from  (iiulio's  mind.  He  mo- 
tioned his  youthful  friend  to  lead  the  way.  The  boy  directed  him 
to  the  door  by  which  Giulio  had  entered,  and  threw  it  open. 


trated  with  impunity.  Think  not  I  am  friendless.  Milan  is  near 
to  l'uniia.  And  when  this  news  reaches  her  brave  duke,  who, 
but  for  me,  would  long  ago  have  thundered  at  your  gates,  he  will 
summon  his  brave  lances  to  the  rescue,  and  they  will  flock  hither 
to  award  stern  justice." 

"  They  may  come  too  late  for  you,"  said  the  duke,  with  a 
sinister  look. 

"  Hut  not  too  late  to  avenge  mc,"  retorted  Giulio. 

"  I  cannot  hear  my  noble  master  abused  thus !"  cried  the  page. 
"  Gondii,  why  do  you  not  close  the  ruffian's  mouth?" 

"  I  thank  yon,  boy,"  said  the  duke  with  an  applauding  smile. 

"  I  was  aware,"  said  Giulio,  "  that  I  had  no  friends  in  this 
accursed  place.  Lead  me  to  prison,  then,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  captain,  "  a  dungeon  is  preferable  to  the  presence  of  this 
crowned  villain." 

[to  be  continued.] 


r  get  a  reputation  for  a  small  perfection,  if  you  are  trying 
fur  fame  in  a  loftier  area.  The  world  can  only  judge  by  generals; 
and  it  sees  that  those  who  pay  considerable  attention  to  minti- 
ng, seldom  have  their  minds  occupied  with  great  things.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  exceptions;  but  to  exceptions  the  world  docs  not 
attend. — Bulwer. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE  FROM  THE  SERAI. 

The  view  herewith  presented  is  from  a  different  point  from  any 
whieh  we  have  previously  examined,  and  conveys  a  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  city  of  minarets  and  mosques,  the  gorgeous  home  of 
Orientalism,  the  glittering  prize  on  which  the  eves  of  Russian  sov- 
ereigns, for  more  than  a  century,  have  been  fixed  with  an  unwav- 
ering avid  gaze.  This  city,  called,  by  the  Turks,  Istamhol,  by  the 
Wallachians,  Zaregrad,  tlie  royal  city,  perpetuates  the  magnificence 
and  greatness  of  its  founder— Constantino  the  Great,  and  marks 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  By/.antuim.  Constantine  occupies 
a  large  space  in  the  volume  of  history,  many  circumstances  com- 
bining to  add  friat  to  his  reputation.  Cains  Flavins  Valerius 
Aurclius  Claudius  Constantine  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Chlorus 
and  his  wife  Helena,  and  was  horn  A.  1).  274.  He  was  educated 
with  care  at  the  court  of  Diocletian,  where  he  was  retained  as  a 
hostage,  while  his  father  was  acting  as  the  associate  of  Diocletian 
in  the  government  of  the  empire.  When  Diocletian  had  resigned 
the  sceptre,  Constantine,  fearing  for  his  safety,  menaced  by  the 
machinations  of  Galenas,  fled  to  his  father,  who  was  in  Britain, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  troops. 
He  soon  pave  proof  of  ability  and  daring,  took  possession  of  Gal- 
lia, Hispania  and  Britain,  defeated  the  Franks,  and  marched 
agaiust  Maxentius,  who  was  leagued  with  Maximinian  to  oppose 
Jiim.  During  his  Italian  campaign,  it  is  said  that  he  had  a  vision  of 
the  following  nature  :  Re  beheld  in  the  heavens  a  vast  cross  of 
fire,  beneath  which  was  the  following  inscription :  "  In  hoc  signo 
vinecs  " — Under  this  sign  shalt  thou  be  victorious.    And  the  legend 


the  new  city;  thither  the  tributary  nations  sent  their  representa- 
tives and  treasure.  In  the  year  .i')7,  Constantine  fell  sick  in  the 
neighborhood  of  "Xicomcdia,  was  baptized,  and  died  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-one  years.  Gibbon  has  painted  his  character  with 
minuteness  and  care.  On  his  death,  he  divided  the  empire  be- 
tween his  three  sons,  Constantine,  Constantius  and  Constans, 
a  great  error,  whieh  led  to  its  dismemberment.  The  city  of  Con- 
stantinople remained  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  emperors  of 
the  East  until  1458,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who 
have  ever  since  retained  possession  of  it ;  the  crescent  usurping  the 
place  of  the  cross — the  minaret  that  of  the  Christian  spire.  The 
city  has   been    hesciged    twenty-four   times.     Alcibiades,  Scvcrus, 

Constantine,  Dandolo  (doge  of  Venice),  Michael  Paieologns  and 
Mohammed;  were  all,  in  their  day,  victors  of  Byzantium,  or  Con- 
stantinople. Its  site  lies  in  the  government  of  Rnmelia,  on  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  at  the  south-western  opening  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorns,  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia.  The  chief  feature 
which  strikes  a  stranger  is  the  size  of  the  harbor,  which  is  deep 
and  secure,  and  which,  covered  with  the  sails  of  many  nations, 
with  the  curiously-rigged  Mediterranean  craft,  and  the  brilliant 
caiques  of  the  Moslem,  presents  a  very  animated  and  interesting 
spectacle.  Next  the  splendid  sweep  of  the  swelling  shores  on 
which  it  stands  challenges  admiration.  The  splendid  mosques 
and  palaces,  imposing  by  their  masses,  and  by  the  elegance  and 
peculiarity  of  their  architecture,  are  viewed  with  pleasure  and  in- 
terest. But  in  sad  contrast  with  these  beauties  is  the  interior  con- 
dition of  the  place.     Like  many,  in  fact,  most  Oriental  cities,  there 


kiosks, gardens  ami  groves  of  cypress.  However  the  lower  orders 
may  fare,  the  sultans  are  sumptuously  lodged  in  their  palace  of 
delights.  The  seraglio  is  called  by  the  Turks  Padisha  Serai,  or 
imperial  palace.  The  palace  is  protected  by  a  wall  mounted  with, 
cannon,  which  are  almost  daily  tired  to  salute  the  sultan.  The 
ancient  church  of  St.  Sophia  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen.of  the 
brilliant  architecture  of  the  Fast.  It  would  require  much  space  to 
describe  all  the  buildings  of  the  royal  residence.  In  the  centre  of 
the  city  is  the  Fski  Serai,  built  bv  'Mohammed  II.,  in  which  are 
shut  up  the  wives  and  .-laves  of  the  deceased  sultans,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  marrying  and  leaving  it,  if  they  choose.  There  are 
about  five  hundred  mosques  in  Constantinople,  of  which  the  oldest 
is  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  built  originally  for  a  Christian  church 
by  Justinian.  It  is  270  feet  long,  and  240  broad.  It  is 
from  the  intrusion  of  infidels,  except  bv  special  permission  of  the 
sultan.  The  vast  dome  is  covered1  with  marble,  and  its  immense 
weight  is  supported  by  elegant  pillars  and  buttresses.  The  pave- 
ment is  composed  of  porphyry  and  verd  antique;  while  splendid 
carpets  are  spread  here  and  there  upon  it.  The  exterior  will  hard- 
h  bear  a  critical  examination,  as  it  is  a  confused  mass  of  architec- 
ture ;  but  its  defects  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  majestic  swell  of  the 
symmetrical  dome.  The  four  minarets  built  by  Sclim  II.  arc  en 
brely  detached  from  the  main  building,  and  soar  into  the  air  to  a 
great  height.  There  is  an  immense  number  of  schools  in  the  city, 
and  yet  education  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  A  curious  feature  i 
eial  life  is  the  great  number  of  immense  caravanscries  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers.    The  coffee  houses  and  opium  booths 
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goes  on  to  add  that  on  the  night  after  this  apparition,  our  Saviour 
appeared  to  the  emperor,  and  commanded  him  to  adopt  (lie  cross 
for  his  standard.  Constantine  accordingly  procured  a  banner 
bearing  the  cross  in  a  white  field,  which  was  called  the  labarum. 
A  few  days  afterwards  (A.  1).  312),  he  defeated  Maxentius  under 
the  walls  of  Home  with  great  slaughter,  and  entered  in  triumph 
the  imperial  city,  where1  the  senate  hailed  him  as  Augustus  and 
Pontifex  Maximus.  One  of  his  most  memorable  acts  was  an  edict 
of  toleration  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  published  in  the  following 
year.  The  liberality  of  decreeing  perfect  freedom  in  religious  mat- 
ters to  members  of  every  sect,  and  of  requiring  no  religious  test  as 
a  preliminary  to  eligibility  to  office,  showed  a  mind  of  the  highest 
order,  and  contrasts  with  the  conduct  of  British  statesmen  in  our 
enlightened  times.  "  The  edict  marked  the  triumph  of  the  cross 
and  the  downfall  of  paganism."  Licinius,  emperor  of  the  Fast, 
and  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Constantine,  urged  by  a  hit- 
ter enmity  to  the  Christians,  took  up  arms  against  Constantine. 
Twice  defeated  in  battle,  he  was  finally  put  to  death  by  Constan- 
tine's  order.  Thus  Constantine  became  the  sole  head  of  the 
eastern  and  western  empires.  He  immediately  set  himself  about 
the  reformation  of  abuses,  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  of  criminals,  in  fact,  the  entire  social  and  political  system  of 
the^empirc.  The  foundation  of  the  splendid  city  which  bears  his 
name  was  laid  on  the  Bosphorns,  in  Thrace,  November  20,  899. 
The  city  of  Byzantium,  whieh  had  occupied  the  site,  had  been 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  Seveius.  Constantine  adorned  it  with 
squares,  fountains,  a  circus  and  sumptuous  palaces.  It  soon  be- 
came the  rival  of  Home.     The  wealth  of  the  empire  poured  into 


is  a  great  want  of  accommodation  and  ot  cleanliness.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  steep,  infested  with  savage  dogs.  The 
bouses  of  the  inhabitants  are  low  and  dirty.  Hence  the  plague, 
which  is  annually  introduced  here  from  Egypt,  committing  fearful 
ravages,  led  by  the  miasma  arising  from  the  filthy  condition  of  the 
streets,  though  the  air  of  Constantinople  is  naturally  pure  and  the 
site  healthy.  The  only  drawback  to  a  residence  in  an  airy  quar- 
ter of  the  city  is  the  sudden  changes  from  hot  to  cold,  incident  to 
a  change  of  wind.  The  area  and  extent  of  the  city  is  another 
marvel.  Reckoning 4he  suburbs,  it  is  fifty-miles  in  extent.  The 
site  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  which  borders  on  the 
straits,  the  north  side  on  the  harbor  and  the  south  upon  the  sea  of 
Marmora.  The  largest  of  these  sides  in  the  western,  which  climes 
from  the  harbor  to  the  sea  of  Marmora.  An  abject  of  interest  to 
strangers  is  the  famous  fortress  of  the  Seven  Towers.  That  part 
of  the  city  which  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Kassiim 
Paschi,  comprises  the  residence  of  the  captain  pacha,  the  arsenal, 
the  navy  yard,  and  the  galley-slaves'  prison.  Opposite  the  serag- 
lio is  the  suburb  of  Galata,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its 
own,  and  here  many  European  merchants  reside.  Tophana,  where 
is  the  cannon  foundry,  lies  further  along.  The  suburb  of  Pera, 
the  residence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  lies  opposite  Tophana. 
The  European  burial  ground  is  not  far  from  this.  The  Creeks 
mostly  reside  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Demetrius.  Feandcr's  tower  is 
situated  on  a  rock  near  the  Asiatic  side.  Beyond  lies  the  exten- 
sive subnrb  of  Scutari.  The  fortifications  of  the  city  are  unimpor- 
tant, and  would  afford  little  obstacle  ton  siege  by  European 
and  anus.     The  seraglio  is  a  vast  collection  of  baths,  mosques, 


afford  excellent  opportunities  to  the  traveller  to  study  Oriental 
character  and  manners.  Here  you  find  the  story-tellers,  many  ol 
whose  fictions  are  as  interesting  as  those  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  bazaars,  filled  with  costly  wares,  are  well  worthy  of  frequent 
visits.  Willis  has  described  them  admirably  in* his  "Pencilling^ 
by  the  Way."  The  baths  are  also  very  attractive  to  a  stranger. 
In  short,  if  one  has  time  only  to  visit  a  single  city  of  the  Fast, 
Constantinople  should  be  the  place  selected  for  a  temporary  resi- 
dence. 


EM.'LISH  GENERAL  POSTiOFFICE. 

The  English  post-office  has  adopted  the  American  plan  of  mak- 
ing a  yearly  report  of  its  business,  and  the  first  report  has  just  been 
issued.  According  to  this  report,  there  are  9773  post-offices  in  the 
kingdom.  Mails  arc  conveyed  daily  over  57,000  miles,  at  an  aver- 
age charge  of  8  l-2d  per  mile  by  railway,  and  2  1-4(1  per  mile  by 
The  number  of  chargeable  letters  which  passed  through 
the  post  last  year  was  44.*!. 000, 0(10.  The  number  of  newspapers 
1,000,000,  and  of  book  packages,  375,000.  The  number  ot 
money  orders  granted  (hiring  lf.">4,  was  5,466,214;  their  total 
amount  was  £10,462,411  16s  4d,  the  profit  on  whieh,  after  paying 
expense,  was  .£  I  r.,538.  The  gross  revenue  from  postage  on  letters 
and  books,  and  commission  on  I  iney  orders  last  year,  was 
£2,689,000,  and  the  gross  expel  I  are  £1,418,000.  In  Russia, 
Spain  and  Chili,  the  lowest  inland  OStal  rate  has  been  reduced  to 
less  than  4d.  In  France,  the  United 'States,  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
Portugal, -Sardinia  and  Brazil,  it  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  2d, 
and  in  Belgium  and  Denmark  to  Id. —  Scientific  American. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballon1!  Pictorial.] 
THE  RAINBOW. 

BT    FREDERICK    J.     KITES. 

It  comes — the  rainbow  in  silence  comes, 

While  clearer  it  prows  in  form, 
Like  a  girdle  of  beauty  by  angels  wove 

From  the  grandeur  of  the  storm. 

Like  a  glittering  sone  it  encircles  earth, 
While  the  troubled  sky  grows  still; 

At  the  booming  note  of  the  thunderbolt 
Dies  along  the  distant  hill. 

I  lore  to  gate  on  the  rainbow's  form, 

As  it  spans  the  summer  sky ; 
And  I  weep  to  see  it  Lhde,  tad  leave 

But  a  blank  of  blue  on  high. 

As  it  wakens  thoughts  of  those  whose  forms 

Were  as  lovely  and  as  gay ; 
Who  faded  like  rainbows  of  promise  and  hope, 

From  a  bright  and  summer  day. 

They  passed  away  to  the  spirit-land, 

Where  the  ages  smoothly  roll, 
Where  the  smiling  countenance  of  God 

Is  the  rainbow  of  the  soul. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LA    CHIFFONNIERE. 

BT  MRS.  SOI'ltKOMA  Cl'ItRIEB. 

'*  Misfortunes  never  come  singly !"  The  old  adage  was 
never  more  fully  verified  than  in  the  ease  of  Monsieur  Adolphe 
Brulon,  the  young  law  student ;  for  within  the  very  week  in  which 
he  lost  his  beat  friend — the  distinguished  advocate  who  had  inter- 
ested himself  somuch  in  the  youth's  education,  and  who  bad  prom- 
ised him  a  partnership  in  business  as  soon  as  his  studies  were 
completed — his  godfather,  who  had  long  before  signified  his  inten- 
tion to  -make  Adolphe  his  heir,  died  without  a  will ;  and  more 
than  that,  his  mother,  Madame  Brulon,  caught  such  a  severe  eold 
on  her  return  from  the  old  gentleman's  funeral,  that  it  was  feared 
the  fe  qucnt  on  it  would  terminate  her  life. 

Nor  was  this  all.  There  was  another  hitter  grief,  hut  that  was 
■tone;  it  would  have  made  poor  Adolphe  quite  frantic  to 
know  one  conjectured  what  it  might  he,  and  therefore  we  will  not 
imagine  its  cause.  We  will  just  observe,  however,  that  it  did  not 
away,  nor  had  Adolphe  philosophy  enough  to  rise  superior 
to  it ;  for  when  after  some  weeks  Madame  Brulon  was  pronounced 
out  of  danger — though  it  was  months  before  she  was  able  to  leave 
her  chamber — and  her  son  found  time  to  collect  his  scattered 
thoughts  and  plans  for  the  future,  this  one  grief  hecamc  a  broader, 
darker  cloud,  in  proportion  as  the  sunlight  glimmered  through  the 
others.  And  when,  as  very  early  one  morning,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment and  vexation  of  his  mother,  whose  pride  had  long  out- 
lived her  fortune,  Adolphe  presented  himself  before  her  in  a  ribbed 
cap,  short  jacket,  trimmed  with  bright  buttons,  and  wide  blue 
ilv  whistling  an  air  from  the  last  opera,  it  was  only  by 
bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  that  he  smothered  that  great  sob  which 
well  nigh  choked  him — that  nameless  grief  which  welled  up  in  his 
heart. 

As  he  had  failed  to  find  a  more  lucrative  employment,  it  was 
without  even  a  momentary  feeling  of  pain  that  he  donned  the 
of  the  omnibus  conductor;  he  was  only  pleased  that  the 
three  hundred  francs,  all  the  wealth  at  his  command,  was  sufficient 
to  establish  himself  in  his  new  employment,  two  hundred  being 
required  for  a  guarantee  to  his  master,  and  the  other  furnishing 
him  with  his  livery.  His  young,  hopeful  heart  could  not  believe 
that  the  times  would  always  he  so  hard ;  he  would  not  long  be 
obliged  to  perform  such  a  menial  labor;  before  many  years  had 
passed  he  would  he  well  versed  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen, 
his  clients  would  be  some  of  the  best  men  in  Paris,  and  Madame 
Brulon,  his  mother,  should  preside  over  as  fine  an  establishment 
as  she  had  been  mistress  of  years  ago. 

And  with  this  thought  animating  him,  Adolphe  got  very  com- 
fortably through  that  inauguration  day,  smiling  to  himself  at  the 
well-bred  stares  and  contemptuous  glances  with  which  his  friendly 
word  or  look  of  recognition  was  returned  by  those  he  had  formerly 
considered  his  friends.  One  would  have  thought,  to  look  on  that 
fair,  ruddy  countenance,  and  those  bright,  laughing  eji 
Adolphe  sat  there  beneath  the  projecting  roof  of  the  vehicle,  busy- 
ing himself  with  his  account  book  or  a  newspaper,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  happiest  little  fellows  in  the  world,  especially  when,  in  pass- 
ing a  tall,  old-fashioned,  hut  well-preserved  dwelling-house,  a  por- 
tion of  whose  upper  story  had  recently  been  painted  a  lively 
green,  he  caught  sight,  through  a  halt  uncurtained  window  ami 
Of  Provence  roses  and  sweet-scented  verbenas,  of 
a  pale  hut  gentle,  ladylike  matron,  dressed  in  a  white  muslin 
robe,  and  neat  coiffure  of  delicate  lace,  and  lilac-colored  ribbon. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  a  spectator  might  have  retained 
that  opinion  for  a  great  length  of  time,  for  there  was  another  build- 
ing which  the  omnibus  passed  equally  as  often  as  that  in  which 
Madame  Brulon  rented  a  suite  of  rooms,  a  sight  of  which  seemed 
entirely  to  change  the  current  of  the  young  man's  thoughts.  Ho ' 
grew  pale  and  red  by  turns,  fidgeted  nervously  in  his  scat,  striv- 
ing to  turn  his  back  towards  the  dwelling,  and  yet  casting  furtive 
glances  over  his  shoulder;  and  when,  in  his  hist  route  for  the  day, 
he  caught  the  note  of  a  guitar  issuing  from  that  princely  mansion, 
it  was  altogether  more  than  poor  Adolphe  could  do  to  maintain 
his  composure.  But  we  must  not  seek  to  penetrate  his  secret. 
Of  course  it  was  in  no  ways  connected  with  either  of  the  two  indi- 


viduals who  resided  beneath  that  roof — the  old,  eccentric,  purse- 
proud  banker,  M.  <le  I.atour,  or  that  angel  of  beauty  and 
his  daughter  Emma. 
Days  and  weeks  passed  away.  Cheerfully,  hut  not  so  hopefully 
as  at  first,  Adolphe  followed  the  business  he  bad  undertaken.  His 
three  francs  each  night  procured  for  himself  and  bis  mother  a  com- 
fortable support,  but  not  a  sou  could  be  saved  from  his  earnings. 
Sometimes,  when  that  bitter  grief  was  weighing  heavily  on  his 
heart,  Adolphe  would  think  that  the  love  of  his  mother  was  the 
only  tie  which  bound  him  to  life  ;  but  he  struggled  so  right  man- 
fully with  despair,  that  he  was  never  for  once  quite  overcome. 

But  though  Adolphe  was  not  doing  a  great  business  for  himself, 
his  employer  had  never  been  so  fortunate  before  in  the  choice  of  a 
conductor.  There  was  not  a  public  conveyance  in  the  city  so  well 
patronized  as  that  under  the  care  of  the  young  man ;  and  so  dis- 
tinguished did  he  become  for  hi-  gentlemanly  deportment,  where 
all  were  civil  and  courteous,  and  for  the  excellent  order  in  which 
his  carriage  was  kept,  where  all  were  obliged  to  keep  cleanly,  that 
it  was  soon  the  best  class  of  citizens  in  the  quarter  where  the  vehi- 
cle plied  that  became  its  patrons — the  handsome rentus  even  being 
passed  by  for  the  vulgar  omnibus  ;  and  the  proprietor  was  plan- 
ning to  make  Adolphe  a  neat  present  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months,  when  his  patronage  suddenly  fell  off,  and  his  employer 
became  so  incensed  at  the  cause  of  it,  that  poor  Adolphe  lost  his 
situation. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  carriage  under  his  care  was  pat- . 
ronized  by  the  better  class  of  citizens ;  but  one  evening,  to  the 
vexation  of  a  very  genteel  company  of  both  sexes,  the  holder  of 
the  ticket  to  the  only  seat  which  was  unoccupied  was  a  miserable 
old  creature,  in  an  attire  half  masculine,  half  feminine,  who  came 
hobbling  out  of  the  station-house,  scolding  at  the  top  of  a  harsh, 
cracked  voice,  and  gesticulating  furiously. 

"  It  is  not  so  often  that  1  treat  myself  to  a  ride,  that  every  one 
need  trouble  himself  to  prevent  me  from  enjoying  it!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  First,  the  attendant  demurs  at  giving  me  a  ticket, 
advising  me  to  keep  my  sous  for  a  more  necessary  purpose ;  next, 
the  carriage  is  half  an  hour  behind  its  time,  and  then  it  comes 
dragging  along  at  such  a  snail-like  pace,  that  a  woman  of  my  busi- 
ness could  do  better  to  walk  than  to  ride ;  and  lastly — " 

"  Lastly,  i/raiul-mere,"  interrupted  one  of  the  gentlemen  within 
the  carriage,  as  the  chiffonniere,  such  was  the  individual  supposed 
to  be,  sought  to  press  the  matter,  "  lastly,  there  is  no  room  for  yon 
here.  Sec,  the  dial  tells  that  the  omnibus  is  full  !"  and  he  moved 
the  hands  to  another  point.  "  The  evening  is  fine,  and  a  walk 
will  do  you  good.  I  dare  say  you  will  meet  with  some  old  cronv  ; 
here  is  something  to  make  your  gossip  lively." 

The  chiffonniere  eagerly  clutched  the  hit  of  silver,  and  poured 
forth  a  volume  of  thanks;  but  it  did  not  blind  her  to  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  a  vacant  seat  in  the  omnibus  had  not  the  gentle- 
man's hat  and  cloak  been  thrown  upon  it,  nor  diminish  her  desire 
for  a  ride — and  she  again  attempted  to  enter  the  vehicle.  Her 
ingress  was  now  opposed,  however,  by  more  than  one  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  so  determined  were  they  that  she  should  not  enter  the 
carriage,  that  the  conductor  was  appealed  to. 

"  Monsieur  Adolphe  remembers  very  well,"  said  a  pretty  little 
black-eyed  demoiselle,  "that  he  promised  me  this  chair  for  my 
basket  of  flowers.  Please,  Adolphe,  make  Monsieur  Emerle  take 
away  his  old  cloak!" 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  know  very  well,  Adolphe,  that  you  promised  it 
to  Susettc!"  cried  several  voices,  and  Kmerle's  cloak  was  torn 
from  the  chair,  and  the  basket  of  flowers  placed  upon  it. 

Poor  Adolphe ! — he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to  disoblige 
Monsieur  Emerle,  or  any  other  of  the  gentlemen  present,  most  of 
whom  were  his  regular  patrons ;  but  it  seemed  utterly  impossible 
to  deny  that  dear  little  Susette  anything  she  asked  ;  for  Adolphe 
had  often  thought  that  hut  for  the  kind  care,  the  sunny  smiles, 
and  the  strong,  cheerful  words  of  his  little  neighbor,  Madame 
Brulon  had  long  ago  sunk  into  despair  or  the  grave. 

And  the  manner  in  which  he  was  addressed  by  the  old  chiffon- 
niere did  not  much  encourage  him  to  risk  the  displeasure  of 
Susette.  With  her  stall  half  raised,  she  stood  in  a  menacing  atti- 
tude, turning  her  tierce  gray  eyes  attentively  on  the  conductor  and 
his  passengers,  and  talking  in  such  a  rapid,  furious  manner  that 
her  words  were  utterly  unintelligible. 

"  Good  mother,"  said  Adolphe,  at  length  addressing  the  chiffon- 
niere, at  the  same  time  casting  an  imploring  glance  on  Susette, 
"  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  really  wishing  to  deprive  you 
of  your  scat;  they  are  only  making  themselves  merry  at  my  ex- 
pense." And  offering  her  the  support  of  his  arm,  an  assistance 
Hied  very  little  to  need,  he  lifted  her  into  the  carriage. 
Susette  and  the  other  young  ladies  arose  quickly  from  their 
scats,  and  gathering  their  rich  dresses  around  them,  lest  they 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  soiled  garments  of  the  intruder, 
stepped  from  the  carriage,  and  only  one  or  two  gentlemen  retained 
their  chairs. 

Adolphe  was  vexed,  though  no  one  would  have  imagined  it,  as 
he  sat  replying  respectfully  to  the  not  very  polite  queries  of  the 
chiffonniere,  who,  holding  the  carriage  door  slightly  ajar  that  she 
might  converse  with  the  young  man,  was  now  as  amiable  with 
him  as  she  had  before  been  the  reverse.  And  he  was  able  to 
thank  her  with  a  very  good  grace  when  she  informed  him  that 
since  she  had  found  his  carriage  so  comfortable,  and  his  company 
so  agreeable,  she  intended  to  treat  herself  to  a  ride  on  every  fortu- 
nate day ;  at  any  rate,  she  would  have  a  ride  every  evening  till  the 
bit  of  silver  Monsieur  Emerle  had  given  her  was  gone.  To  his 
great  satisfaction,  however,  the  old  chiffonniere  did  not  make  her 
appearance  the  next  day,  but  at  the  close  of  the  second  week,  he 
found  her  again  at  the  suftion-house. 

It  was  a  cold,  rainy  evening,  the  wind  was  blowing  furiously 
down  the  streets,  and  the  paVcments  were  covered  with  ice.    Every 


public  conveyance  was  filled  to  overflowing,  as  the  omnibus  undo 
the  care  of  Adolphe  had  not  been  honored  with  the  prcsen. 
Monsieur  Emerle,  the  violinist,  and  Susette,  the  little  cantatrice, 
who  were  going  out  to  a  rehearsal ;  for  neither  of  them  had  yet 
forgotten  the  insult,  as  they  chose  to  consider  it,  which  was  shown 
them  two  weeks  before,  and  their  displeasure  had  considerably 
affected  the  business  of  the  carriage.  Susette  had  not  spoken  to 
him  since;  but  this  evening,  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  look 
into  the  omnibus,  the  bright  light  of  the  lanterns  showed  that 
pretty  face  to  be  us  pleasant  and  smiling  as  ever. 

It  was,  however,  soon  to  be  clouded  again  ;  for,  as  the  omnibus 
stopped  at  one  of  the  stations,  the  first  individual  who  stepped 
forward  to  obtain  a  scat  was  the  old  chiffonniere.  Her  dress  was 
more  squalid  than  it  had  been  two  weeks  before ;  her  tall  form 
was  bowed  as  if  with  infirmity,  ami  a  dry  cough  almost  choked 
her  utterance.  She  was  in  a  high  dispute  with  the  chief  of  the 
station-house,  as  the  vehicle  drove  up  to  the  door — he  averring 
that  the  ticket  she  held  had  been  given  to  a  gentleman,  whose 
dress  he  could  particularly  describe,  and  that  he  would  call  in  a 
policeman  if  she  did  not  account  for  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
obtained  it ;  and  she  proving,  to  his  confusion,  by  exhibiting  the 
hits  of  silver  he  had  given  her  in  exchange  for  her  five  franc  piece, 
that  it  was  herself  who  purchased  the  ticket.  And  the  dispute 
was  not  confined  to  the  two.  The  people  who  were  waiting  for 
seats  in  the  omnibus,  as  well  as  those  already  within  the  vehicle, 
were  determined  that  the  old  woman  should  not  he  one  of  the 
company,  several  offering  her  money  if  she  would  relinquish  her 
ticket  peaceably,  others  endeavoring  forcibly  to  prevent  her  from 
entering  the  carriage,  and  others  still  threatening  the  conductor 
that  thenceforth  his  business  should  he  ruined,  if  he  allowed  her  to 
take  her  scat. 

Adolphe  thought  little  of  their  threats,  hut  he  was  sorely  per- 
plexed, lie  feared  that  neither  the  good  hut  wilful  Susettc,  nor 
the  neat  little  grisettcs  who  were  waiting  for  a  ride,  would  sit  in 
the  carriage  with  that  miserable  old  creature  ;  hut  would  it  be 
right  to  deny  her  the  seat  she  had  paid  for,  and  compel  that  aged, 
feeble  woman  to  take  a  long  walk,  on  that  cold,  stormy  night,  over 
the  icy  pavements  ? 

Who  could  tell  but  his  own  mother  might  some  time  be  reduced 
to  a  like  extremity  >  He  was  not  aware  that  he  uttered  the  words 
in  a  tone  sufficiently  audible  to  reach  the  car  of  the  chiffonniere, 
or  that  she  muttered  some  reply  as  he  assisted  her  to  get  into  the 
omnibus. 

The  next  day  and  the  day  following,  Adolphe  had  a  compara- 
tively empty  carriage,  only  a  few  strangers  taking  seats  in  it ;  and 
then  he  was  dismissed  by  his  employer.  The  young  man  had 
never  felt  so  near  despair  as  at  the  moment  when  he  received  again 
the  sum  he  had  deposited  with  his  employer,  and  turned  his  steps 
homeward.  It  was  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  lnbor  was  most 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  means  of  living,  high  priced.  Madame 
Brulon  knew  nothing  of  economy,  and  how  soon  would  his  two 
hundred  francs  disappear ! 

"  Where  is  monsieur's  light  step  and  stfflny  smile  ?"  said  a 
harsh  voice,  and  the  old  cloak  and  slouched  hat  of  the  chiffonniere 
was  by  his  side.  "  Is  his  heart  growing  cold,  and  his  foot  weary  ?" 
"  No,  no1,  gbod  mother,"  said  the  young  man,  cheerfully,  "  not 
while  there  is  a  being  dependent  on  my  care,  or  a  Heaven  for  me 
to  serve  !" 

"  Spoken  bravely,  Adolphe  Brulon  I" 

The  young  man  turned  quickly  at  the  sound  of  that  voice,  which 
was  no  longer  that  of  an  aged,  feeble  woman  ;  and  the  counte- 
nance which  he  before  had  hut  imperfectly  obtained  a  view 
of — concealed  ns  it  had  been  by  that  coarse,  soiled  coiffure,  the 
grizzly  hair  which  had  now  disappeared,  and  the  wide-brimmed 
hat — was  now  fully  exposed   to  his  view. 

"  .Monsieur  de  Latour !"  he  exclaimed,  the  blood  mounting  to 
his  temples. 

"  The  author  of  all  your  misfortunes !"  calmly  added  the  rich, 
eccentric  banker — for  he  it  was  in  the  disguise  of  a  chiffonniere, 
"First,  he  obtai  i  of  all  the  wealth  which  he  well 

knew  your  godfather  intended  should  become  yours;  next,  he  re- 
fused you  admittance  to  his  house,  though  it  well  nigh  broke  the 
heart  of  his  daughter ;  and  now  he  has  been  the  means  of  turning 
you  out  of  employment !" 

"  Monsieur  de  La  tour,  you  have  made  me  the  happiest  of  men  !" 
exclaimed  Adolphe,  his  voice  tremulous  with  emotion.  "  If  Emma 
thinks  of  me  with  kindness,  I  can  scorn  all  else  the  world  could 
bestow  |" 

"  What,  even  her  father's  free  gift  of  her  hand  and  fortune  '." 
exclaimed  the  banker,  laving  his  hand  heavily  on  the  young  man's 
arm,  nndr  looking  smilingly  in  bis  face. 

Somehow  from  that  night  Adolphe  forgot  that  great  grief  which 
had  so  long  hung  over  him,  and  the  next  day  he  resumed  his 
studies,  the  old  chiffonniere,  so  he  informed  his  acquaintances, 
furnishing  him  with  such  means  as  enabled  him  to  do  so ;  and 
when  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  received  from  her  father  the  hand  of 
the  beautiful  Emma  de  Latour,  he  declared  to  the  bridal  party,  the 
banker  himself  affirming  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  it  was  wholly  owing 
to  the  interference  of  the  old  chiffonniere  that  the  wedding  had 
been  brought  about. 


-  *  ^.^  i 


MEERSCHAUM. 

This  is  a  mineral  of  a  white  earthy  appearance;  it  is  composed 
of  silica  anil  carbonic  acid,  'it  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world — Piedmont  in  Italy,  Wales,  in  Great  Britain,  etc.  When 
first  dug  up  it  is  soft  and  greasy,  and  lathers  like  soap,  ami  on 
that  account  is  used  by  some  Tartar  tribes  for  washing  their 
clothes  in  place  of  soap.  The  well-known  Turkey  tobacco  pipes 
arc  made  of  it,  by  a  process  like  that  for.making  pottery  ware. 
The  bowls  of  these  pipes  are  prepared  tor  sale  in  Germany  by- 
soaking  them  first  in  tallow,  then  in  wax,  after  which  they  arc  poi- 
ished  up. — Stieittijic  Ann  riant. 
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[Written  for  Saltan's  Pictorial.] 
HAST  THOU  BEEN  TRUE  TO  ME,  LOVE1 

BY   REBECCA    R.    PIERCE. 

Hut  thou  been  true  to  me,  love? 

0,  tell  me,  is  t!ie  vow 
Von  breathed  when  last  we  met,  love, 

As  saoxed  to  thee  now  ! 
Canal  thou  look  into  mine  eyes,  love, 

With  the  same  unfaltering  light? 
With  that  unchanging  smile,  love, 

You  wore  that  trystiug  night? 

Dost  thou  remember,  still,  love, 

That  balm  j  night  in  June, 
When  we  wandered  side  by  side,  love, 

Seneath  the  silver  moon  ? 
When  the  shadow*  were  a-sleeping 

In  the  valley  and  the  grave. 
And  the  stars  their  watch  were  keeping 

With  gentle  eyes  of  love. 

The  summer  hours  have  gone,  love, 

Its  fleeting  beauties  dead ; 
And  summer  friends  have  all,  love, 

Like  summer  glories  fled : 
But  tell  me  is  thy  heart,  love, 

As  free  from  sin  and  blight, 
As  true,  as  when  we  parted 

Upon  that  trysting  night? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

REMINISCENCES  OE  CALIFORNIA. 

BY    FREDERICK    STANHOPE. 
A  TRIP  UP  THE  COAST. 

Strolling  one  fine  Bummer  afternoon  down  Long  Wharf,  I 

encountered  my  friend  L ,  who  had  lately  purchased  a  fine 

yacht  boat  of  some  thirty  tons  burthen. 

"  Should  you  like  to  join  me  in  a  trip  up  the  coast  to  a  wreck  V 
said  he. 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure,  my  dear  fellow,"  I 
replied. 

It  was  just  the  thing  ;  I  had  become  heartily  sick  of  the  monot- 
ony of  city  life,  and  the  change,  with  a  prospect  of  adventure,  ex- 
actly suited  me.  So  putting  a  few  clothes  in  a  carpet  bag,  I  was 
on  board  in  an  hour. 

It  seemed  that  a  harque  from  Malaga,  laden  with  wine  and 
fruit,  had  made  the  coast  some  fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of  San 
Francisco,  in  a  thick  fog,  and  the  captain,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  land,  fancied  he  was  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly stood  directly  into  the  breakers  before  bad  discovered  his 
mistake  ;  then  letting  go  his  anchors,  in  a  great  fright  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Indians  on  the  coast,  he  had  jumped  into  a  boat  and 
pulled  lustily  away,  laving  his  vessel  to  her  fate.  They  were 
picked  up  the  next  day  by  a  ship  and  brought  into  San  Francisco. 

This  was  the  whole  story  of  the  captain;  he  judged  she  was 
some  fifty  miles  up  the  coast,  and  with  this  meagre  ii  mation, 
she  was  put  up  at  auction,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  (?)  of  the  un- 
derwriters. Not  knowing  whether  she  was  above  water  or  not, 
people  did  not  dare  to  bid,  until  after  a  long  while  a  man  on  spec- 
ulation ventured  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  for  that  sum  she  was 
knocked  down.  Vessel  and  cargo  could  not  have  been  worth  liss 
than  seventy-live  thousand  dollars,  and  probably  more,  but  just  so 
loosely  was  business  transacted  in  San  Francisco,  when  the  mas- 
ter eye  and  hand  were  not  there  to  supervise.  The  purchaser 
was  a  person  entirely  unacquainted  with  maritime  affairs,  and  em- 
ployed L with  his   boat  to  cany  himself  and  a  party  of  men 

up  to  the  wreck,  if  she  could  be  found. 

We  got  away  from  the  wharf  with  a  fine  breeze  and  fair  tide, 
and  soon  cleared  the  outer  harbor,  but  the  wind  drawing  round 
ahead,  we  made  little  progress,  and  at  dusk  were  off  Balavinas 
Point  becalmed,  with  a  current  setting  us  back  towards  the  place 
we  had  left  ;  so  as  nothing  was  to  be  gained  we  concluded  to  pull 
in  shore  and  come  to  anchor.  (Jetting  close  in  we  found  a  small 
stream  running  into  the  sea,  with  a  good  harbor ;  so  we  down  kel- 
log,  and  in  the  jolly  boat  pulled  up  the  creek,  where  we  espied  a 
house  standing  some  little  distance  back. 

It  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  old  Califomian  ranche,  enclosed 
by  a  straggling  fence,  with  outbuildings  for  the  servants  ;  anil 
with  horns,  bones  and  old  hides  scattered  unout  in  a  particularly 
untidy  manner.  • 

The  building  was  in  a  state  of  decay  and  filth,  and  the  usual 
retinue  of  Indians  and  dogs  were  to  be  seen  loitering  about.  The 
owner  proved  to  be  an  old  Dutch  sailor,  who,  some  twenty-five 
years  previous  had,  after  leaving  his  ship,  got  a  grant  of  this  land 
from  a  former  governor,  and  scraping  together  by  degrees  a  suffi- 
cient stock,  had  settled  down  quietly  to  vegetate  awav  the  remain- 
der of  his  existence,  having  Indians  enough  to  do  all  the  labor 
necessary. 

We  arrived  at  an  unpropitious  moment ;  he  had,  in  his  old  age, 
taken  to  himself  a  young  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  next  neighbor 
(some  fifteen  miles  off),  whose  years  were  scarcely  a  third  of  his 
.own.  As  he  did  not  feel  that  his  person  was  such  as  to  win  a  fair 
damsel's  heart,  he  judged  that  a  proper  degree  of  surveillance 
would  1)C  advisable  ;  so,  after  living  together  a  short  time,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  handsome  young  male  cousin,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  riding  over  very  often,  bringing  a  bottle  of  gin  as 
an  excuse,  was  rather  too  affectionate  for  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship existing  ;  and  waking  up  suddenly  one  afternoon,  from  his 
siesta,  he  discovered  what  would,  if  proved,  make  up  a  delightful 
case  of   "  crim.  con."    Remonstrating,  albeit  quite  gently,  the 


youthful  swain  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  be  not  only  soundly 
thrashed  the  old  man,  but  putting  the  bride  on  his  horse,  actually 
rode  off  with  her,  saying  he  should  take  her  to  her  lather's. 

This  was  a  lew  days  previous  to  our  arrival,  and  the  old  man 
was  so  stricken  down,  that  be  had  not  seen  a  sober  moment  from 
that  time.  After  relating  his  story,  and  in  tin-  most  liberal  man- 
ner placing  his  whole  household  absolutely  at  our  disposal,  be  re- 
lapse,1  into  grief  (and  a  bottle  of  brandy  we  had  presented  to 
him),  and  was  during  the  night  utterly  oblivious.  Finding  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  Indian  girls,  who  bore  a  strong  like- 
ness to  our  host,  a  silk  handkerchief  bestowed  procured  us  a  sup- 
per and  a  place  to  spread  our  blankets,  and  we  retired  in  due 
time  to  rest. 

In  the  morning  our  landlord  aroused  us  and  as  his  stock  of 
liquor  was  exhausted,  his  grief  seemed  most  wonderfully  abated. 
From  him  we  learned  that  he  had  seen  some  natives  from  the 
wreck,  that  she  was  ashore  and  at  low  water  nearly  dry.  This 
was  to  us  glorious  news,  but  her  precise  locality  he  did  not 
know.  After  consultation,  the  owner,  tired  of  the  boat,  hired  the 
old  fellow  to  accompany  him  with  horses  up  the  coast  range, 
while  we  were  to  proceed  by  water  ;  and  either  party  reaching  the 
wreck  was  to  make  a  tire,  the  smoke  to  be  a  signal. 

The  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  we  embarked.  During  the  day 
we  made  some  twenty-rive  miles,  and  found  ourselves  at  night  to 
leeward  of  a  point  that  made  out  several  miles.  On  the  other  side 
of  this  we  hoped  to  find  the  barque,  but  not  liking  to  trust  the 
navigation  at  night,  we  came  to  anchor  close  in  shore.  The  next 
day  we  soon  doubled  the  point,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the 
object  of  our  search — but  in  a  perfectly  inaccessible  position.  She 
lay  in  a  bay  formed  by  two  arms  of  land,  but  across  the  entrance 
was  a  reef  of  rocks,  with  a  surf  beating  over  them,  that  no  boat 
could  have  lived  in  for  an  instant.  How  she  ever  got  in  there 
was,  and  is,  a  mystery  to  me.  Here  was  a  tantalizing  position — 
the  object  in  sight,  but  beyond  our  reach  ;  a  fortune  no  doubt  ly- 
ing there,  but  not  to  be  had  ;  for  though  she  might  be  approached 
by  land,  the  rocky  coast,  precipitous  heights  and  distance,  pre- 
vented any  possibility  of  packing  the  cargo  on  mules  or  horses  to 
the  city. 

We  ran  over  to  the  other  point,  but  not  a  spot  could  be  seen 
that  was  not  white  with  surf,  and  if  thus  in  so  light  a  breeze,  what 
would  it  be  in  a  gale  ?  At  last  a  bright  thought  came  to  our  aid ; 
there  was  a  creek  at  Balavinas  running  into  the  interior,  why  not 
find  one  here  t  So  returning  to  our  previous  anchorage,  wc  be- 
gan a  tour  of  investigation.  After  trying  several  little  inlets  un- 
successfully, we  at  last  hit  on  what  seemed  to  be  a  "dc  facto" 
stream,  with  good  deep  water,  so  into  it  we  ran,  and  of  all  the 
tortuous  creeks  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  happen  on,  I  will 
give  this  the  palm  ;  however,  we  went  on,  staking  out  a  channel, 
naming  it,  by  right,  as  we  assumed,  of  discovery,  Buenfortuna 
(good  luck).  After  going  up  some  six  miles,  wc  were  brought 
to  by  want  of  water,  and  landed  in  shore  for  a  land  survey.  The 
bank  of  the  stream  was  a  gentle  ascent,  and  then  came  a  level  ex- 
tent of  prairie.  By  our  compass  bearings,  the  wreck  must  Jay 
about  due  west  from  us  ;  so  well  armed,  we  started  on  foot. 

We  had  made  but  a  short  distance,  when  a  herd  of  wild  cattle 
we  had  seen  grazing  and  should  have  passed  unnoticed,  attracted 
probably  by  our  red  shirts,  made  at  us,  bellowing  furiously,  with 
their  tails  in  the  air.  The  way  we  'bout  ship  for  the  creek  was 
a  caution,  every  man  for  himself,  and  no  trees  to  dodge  behind. 
I  was  rather  in  the  rear  of  the  party  at  the  time,  and  on  turning 
was  of  course  ahead,  so  pulling  foot  I  soon  reached  the  bank, 
where  I  was  comparatively  safe,  as  they  would  not  be  likely  to  run 
into  the  water,  and  turned  to  see  the  race. 

L ,  being  stout  and  heavily  clad,  was  behind  them  all,  and 

in  fearfully  close  proximity  to  his  stern  sheets  was  a  villanous  old 
black  bull,  who  was  evidently  bent  on  giving  him  a  toss  ;  though 
his  danger  was  imminent,  1  could  not  for  my  life  refrain  from 
laughter.  He  had  abandoned  his  gun,  but  clung,  apparently  un- 
wittingly, to  a  large  ham  which  wc  had   taken   as  provisions  ;  it 

was  miss  and  go,  now  bull,  now  L ,  but  at  last  he  reached  the 

bank,  and  as  he  leaped  down  the  bull  held  up  and  the  race  was 
won.  A  shot  from  a  musket  taking  effect  in  his  flank,  he  started 
off  with  his  fellows  anil  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Taking  the  precaution  to  cover  our  shirts  with  jackets,  we  ven- 
tured again,  ami  with  better  success.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
hours'  walk  we  reached  the  end  of  the  prairie,  and  the  ship  was  in 
sight.  The  creek  ran  up  directly  opposite  her,  with  only  a  strip 
of  land  intervening.  Only  transport  the  cargo  across  and  we 
could  lighter  it  to  the  ocean. 

Making  a  huge  tire,  the  signal  agreed  on,  we  proceeded  to  in- 
spect the  wreck.  The  tide  was  in  and  she  was  sitting  perfect- 
ly upright  in  a  bed  of  sand,  with  the  chains  all  run  out  and 
one  anchor  under  the  bow.  In  such  haste  had  she  been  abandon- 
ed that  the  sails  were  still  Hying,  and  had  the  weather  for  the  past 
fortnight  not  been  remarkably  good,  she  must  have  gone  to  pieces. 
The  Indians  had  evidently  been  on  board,  as  thercj  were  raisin 
boxes  strewn  about.  As  the  tide  was  running  out,  we  were  soon 
able  to  get  on  board,  where  we  found  the  hatches  broken  open,  and 
some  little  of  the  top  cargo  taken  out,  but  comparatively  nothing. 
The  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  in  her,  but  as  the  lower  tiers  were  casks 
of  wine,  little  damage  had  been  done  by  the  water.  Wc  at  once 
proceeded  to  unbend  the  sails  and  get  outMie  long  boat,  and  by 
night  we  had  made  all  snug,  and  brought  on  shore  spars  and  sails, 
to  construct  a  square  tent  house,  deciding  to  sleep  that  night  on 
the  beach.  , 

The  next  morning  the  owner,  with  his  guide,  arrived,  and  was 
in  great  glee  at  our  good  fortune  ;  heat  once  despatched  the  old 
fellow  back  to  bis  ranche  for  a  drove  of  pack  mules,  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  wc  went  on  discharging  the  cargo.  The  second  night 
we  had  our  first  experience  of  the  grizzlies,  attracted  by  the  raisins', 


of  which  they  seemed  very  fond  ;  they  came  down  to  the  beach 
and  devoured  them  in  quantities,  we  not  daring  to  make  any  dem- 
onstration (Vcyn  our  tent ;  but  determined  to  be  ready  for  them  the 
next  night.  The  following  day,  of  the  spare  spars  and  water-casks 
we  built  a  regular  .barricade  ;  inside  of  this  were  piled  up  the  boxes, 
many  tiers  high,  and  we  thus  had  a  most  capital  fort.  They  came 
at  night,  as  before  ;  but  no  sooner  did  we  catch  sight  of  them  than 
we  drew  trigger,  and,  after  several  shots,  or  rather  broadside 
managed  to  disable  two,  one  of  them  a  cub,  so  that  we  easily  des- 
patched them  ;  the  rest  retreated.  These  fellows  furnished  us  with 
steaks  for  a  long  while. 

Never  did  I  see  such  quantities  of  game  ;  immense  herds  of  elk 
occasionally  appeared  on  a  neighboring  bluff,  apparently  number- 
ing hundreds,  and,  gazing  down  on  us  curiously,  would  toss  their 
heads  and  dash  off,  making  the  earth  tremble.  We  often  found 
their  horns  on  the  prairie,  some  of  them  would  stand  six  feet  in 
height,  branching  out  like  a  tree.  From  the  creek  we  had  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  wild  fowl,  geese,  and  ducks,  and  teal,  in  the  great- 
est abundance.  Our  table  used  to  groan  with  good  cheer ;  and 
wine  being  <id  libitum,  how  we  managed  to  work  was  a  mystery. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  fascinating  in  this  life,  so  wild 
and  strange  did  it  seem  ;  it  appeared  as  though  we  were  east  on 
some  barren  coast,  and  cut  off  from  all  the  world  beside.     Myself 

and  L having  nothing  particular  to  do  with  the  wreck,  our 

duty  being  confined  to  our  boat,  had  a  great  deal  of  leisure,  an  d 
while  waiting  for  the  horses,  we  amused  ourselves  by  shooting  and 
exploring  the  creek,  marking  the  channel,  etc.  Being,  at  one  time, 
in  our  boat  down  by  the  mouth  where  the  stream  was  affected  by 
the  tide,  we  had  moored  for  the  night  and  turned  in.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  awoke,  and,  poking  my  head  up  from  the  cuddy,  found  wo 
were  fast  aground,  and  directly  abreast  of  us  on  the  shore,  was  a 
monstrous  grizzly  with  two  cubs  ;  she  was  as  large  as  a  small  cow, 
and  must  have  weighed  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred.  Here  we 
were  hard  and  fast,  and   liable   at   any  time  to  a  visit  from  bruin, 

when  what  were   we   to  do?     Quietly  awakening  L ,  I  stated 

the  case.  "  If  they  attempt  to  board  us,"  said  he,  "  we  must  go 
aloft  and  take  our  chance  to  shoot  her.  For  an  hour  did  we  re- 
main motionless,  watching  her  proceedings,  while  the  cubs,  sitting 
up  on  their  hind  quarters,  tossed  stones  about  like  children ;  tho 
mother  remained  meditative.  She  seemed  to  be  discussing  the 
propriety  of  paying  us  a  visit ;  but,  finally,  off  they  moved,  crash- 
ing through  the  woods  like  elephants.  If  wc  had  only  been  afloat, 
we  might  have  had  a  crack  at  them,  but,  as  it  was,  we  judged  dis- 
cretion to  be  the  better  part  of  valor. 

The  mules  arrived  ;  the  work  of  transit  began,  and  it  was  won- 
derful to  see  what  weight  the  arrieras  would  pile  on  the  poor  beasts. 
While  busily  engaged,  one  morning,  the  fog,  which,  at  that  hour, 
was  always  dense,  was  this  day  remarkably  so,  and  seemed  to 
hang  low,  shutting  the  bay  completely  out  from  the  sea ;  one  of 
our  men  from  the  bluff  sang  out,  "  sail  ho !"  and  there,  sure 
enough,  was  a  vessel,  standing  directly  in  for  those  deceptive 
"heads"  that  had  caused  the  first  wreck.  On  she  came,  with  all 
sail  set,  seemingly  to  certain  destruction ;  and  some  of  the  men 
were  already  speculating  as  to  her  cargo  and  their  share  of  salvage, 
when,  providentially,  the  fog  lifted  for  a  moment,  and  revealed  tho 
breakers  to  her  crew.  "  Hard  down  !  hard  down!"  sang  out  tho 
captain.  The  order  was  obeyed,  hut  so  suddenly  did  she  come  to 
the  wind  that  her  small  spars  snapped  like  pipe  stems.  Under  so 
much  headway  it  seemed  as  though  she  could  not  go  clear ;  but 
there  was  just  room,  and  as  she  came  round,  she  must  have  grazed 
the  reef.  They  were  so  near  that  a  strong  arm  could  have  thrown 
from  the  bluff  a  stone  on  board. 

While  the  cargo  was  in  course  of  transit,  we  took  in  a  load  and 
started  for  the  city,  having  orders  to  charter  a  couple  of  schooners, 
and  pilot  them  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  where  wc  were  to 
supply  them  with  freight.  Wc  had  a  good  run,  and  were  back 
again  within  the  week,  and  then  began  the  work  in  good  earnest. 
From  this  time  wc  had  little  leisure,  and  soon  had  the  cargo  sent 
tp  San  Francisco  ;  when  firing  the  wreck,  we  abandoned  her  as 
she  bunted,  leaving  her  lighting  up  the  country  for  miles,  and 
frightening  the  wild  beasts  from  their  lairs.  The  clear  profit,  after 
paying  large  expenses,  was  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

.  ».-  » 

RKVOLITIO.VARY  ANECDOTE. 

It  was  a  fine  Sabbath  moniing,  in  the  year  177",  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  little  parish  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  on  the  borders 
of  New  Hampshire,  assembled  in  their, accustomed  place  of  worship. 
The  cares  of  that  fearful  and  long  to  be  remembered  summer  had 
imprinted  an  unusually  serious  look' upon  the  rough  though  not 
unpleasant  countenance  of  the  male  members  of  that  little  con- 
gregation. The  rigid  features  relaxed,  however,  as  they  entered 
that  hallowed  place,  and  felt  the  genial  influence  of  a  summer's 
sun,  whose  rays  illuminated  the  sanctuary,  and  played  upon  tho 
desk  and  upon  the  countenance  of  him  who  ministered  there.  Ho 
was  a  venerable  man,  and  his  whitened  locks  and  tottering  frame 
evidenced  that  he  had  numbered  threescore  and  ten  years.  Open- 
ing the  sacred  volume,  the  minister  was  about  to  commence  the 
services  of  the  morning,  when  a  messenger,  almost  breathless,  rushed 
into  the  church,  exclaiming  :  "  The  enemy  arc  marching  upon  our 
western  counties  !"  The  man  looked  around  upon  his  congrega- 
tion and  announced  his  text  :  "  He  that  bath  a  garment  let  him  sell 
it  And  buy  a  sword."  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  he  added  : 
"  Go  up,  my  friends,  I  beseech  you,  to  the  help  of  your  neighbors, 
against  the  mighty.  Advance  into  the  field  of  battle,  for  God  will 
muster  the  hosts  of  war.  Religion  is  too  much  interested  in  the 
success  of  this  day  not  to  lend  your  influence.  As  for  myself,  ago 
sits  heavily  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  go  with  you  ;  neither  have  I 
representatives  of  my  family  to  send.  My  daughter* — my  daugh- 
ters cannot  draw  the  sword,  nor  handle  the  musket  in  defence  of 
their  country,  but  they  can  use  the  hoe — so  that  when  the  toil-worn 
soldier  returns  from  tile  field  of  battle,  he  may  not  suffer  for  tho 
"necessaries  of  life.''  The  venerable  pastor  bowed  his  head  in  devo- 
tion. When  he  again  looked  around,  his  audience  was  gone.  ( >ne 
by  one  thesy  hail  silently  left  the  house  of  God,  and  ere  the  sun  had 
that  clay  set,  the  nude  inhabitants  of  tl  t  little  parish,  who  wew 
able  to  bear  arms,  were  on  their  way  to  meet  the  enemies  of  their 
country  on  the  field  of  Bennington. — 'Boston  Transcript. 
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PEREKOP. 

Oor  engraving  con- 
-  to  the  reader  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  this  im- 
portant place,  Perekop 
jn  the  Crimea — its  mili- 
tary character  being  in- 
dicated l> v  the  passage 
of  a  Russian  column, 
•with  lance*,  arti'.. 
and  all  the  pomp,  pride 
and  circumstance  of  war. 
The  buildings  delineated 
are  a  port  station  and  a 
depot  for  salt,  which  is 
manufactured  here.  The 
old  minaret  on  the  right 
marks  the  road  to  S 
pheropol ;  on,  the  er  - 
the  town  f*  a  fortress 
containing  a  palace,  bar- 
rack ■  ie  and  a 
The  ril- 

.m- 

gagvd   in  the  salt  manu- 

portant  point  of  tin  ( 

mea,  as  from  i 

sjans  hu  the 

smv 

sian   side  the  villa. 


en    its 


name  to  l 

kop 
ditch,  in  th 
gnage.     1 

'P    separate 


a 
I.m- 

the 


Black  from   the    Putrid 
Sea,  and  is  al> 

broad.     L 
pal  entrance 
mea. 
bowe  •■ 

tOTl,rU'*    ot     1 ; i 


tw 


narrow 


trid  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of 

Azott,    and    sepanr 

from  the   main  land   at 

the    i  litr 

bv    a    narrow    channel. 

There  are   several   port 

stations  along  tlii-  road. 

and  a  ruin.  .it  the  southern  extremity  where  it  joins  the 

main  land. 

and  the  Crimea  was  i  not  many 

way  the  principal  itit 
the  caster 
The  Russians,  in    o.  Mea,  appear 
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to  have  guarded    well   their   approaches,   and    to  have  provided 

icv    that  might    arise  in 
rendered    Sebastopol  impr  \ 

roved),  litit  mili- 

I  in  improving  the  nature  of  the 

ground  in  every  direction  throughout'the  entire  Crimea  peninsula. 


The  events  of  the  pres- 
ent    fearful     campaign, 
with  its  continuous  tiring 
and  fighting,  its  victories 
even  so  dearly  purchased 
bv  the    allies,  have   de- 
monstrated that   Russia 
is  the  most  powerful  mil- 
itary nation  on   the  face 
of  the  globe.     If,  in  the 
midst  of  a  tragedy  so 
vast,     deplorable     and 
heart-rending  as  this  war 
in  the  East,  we  could  in- 
dulge in  mirth,  we  might 
smile  at  the  predictions 
which  were  so  confident- 
ly uttered   by  the   allies 
when    they   commenced 
it,  and  at  their  deprecia- 
tion of  the    power  of  a 
government   military  in 
its     organization.      We 
were  told   that   the  Rus- 
sian government  was  in- 
variably cheated   by  its 
officials ;    that   its  ships 
were  rotten  and  leaky ; 
that  the  walls  of  its  fort- 
re  so  badly  con- 
structed,  and    made   of 
such  wretched  stone,  that 
the  recoil  of  their  own 
guns  would  shatterthem. 
The    English   were  fore- 
most   in    the   gullibility 
with    which    they    swal- 
lowed every  story  of  this 
kind ;  so    that    we    sup- 
pose   nine-tenths  of  the 
officers    and    men    who 
embarked    for   the   Cri- 
mea,  fancied  the  reduc- 
tion   of  il     a 
mere    bap                   ic  af- 
fair of  a  few  weeks'  cam- 
gn.     They  have  now 
their 
iiv,   even  when  they 
have  as   yet  obtained  no 
-  urate 
with    the    treasure    and 
blood    lavished    in    the 
campaign.      We  are  well 
aware  that  the  popular 
feeling   in    our   country 
has      pretty     generally 
.1     with     the    allies 
against  Russia  ;  but  one 
thiii.                   lain — thus 
far  the   military  en 
ria  has  not  evinced  that  lack  of  discipline  and 
which                                        '1  it  would.     Men  fightii 

il,  ami  for  their  own   homesteads   lik  unfre- 

qneotty  animated  by  a  more  valorous   and   enduring  spin; 

than  are  those  who  are  not  moved   by   the  same  patriotic 
impu 
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I.xvv. 

The  world  is  full  of  envious  people,  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
commandment,  covet  their  neighbor's  pood*,  while  they  rail  at  the 
partiality  of  fortune,  which  raises  one  individual  and  d' 
another  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Few  of  these  enrioua  gentle- 
men are  willing  to  trace  effect*  to  causes,  and  accept  the  condi- 
tions on  which  tl  hey  hate  is  really  based.  An  individ- 
ual of  thi»  kind  was  one  day  dining  with  Marshal  Moncey,  a  sur- 
vivor of  the  gjories  of  the  Napoleonic  era. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  I  should  like  to  be  a  marshal  of  France,  with 
a  retired  pension.  What  a  fine  life  !  Now  you  have  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  francs  income,  ho:  i,  all  sorts  of 

honors  ;  fortune  has  loaded  you  with  her  favors,  and  these  have 
all  come  to  you  by  pood  luck,  marshal.'' 

"  Do  you  think  so  !"  replied  the  marshal.     "  Well,  1  will  sur- 
render all  I  have  to  you  for  the  hundred  thousandth  part  of  what 
inc." 

"  »  K  you're  joking!'' 

"  Not  at  all.  My  fortune  is  an  incumbrance  to  me,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it ;  in  fact  I  was  looking  for  some  one  to 
take  it  off  my  hands  at  a  bargain.  Now  |>ost  yourself  at  the  end 
of  this  alley,  at  seventy-live  paces  distant,  or  I'll  give  you  a  hun- 
dred paces,  to  show  how  liberal  I  am  ;  I  will  send  for  thirty  gren- 
adiers, all  g  1  treat  you  as  a  friend.  You  shall 
give  the  word  of  command  yourself:  they  shall  tire  on  you  once 
only,  and  if  you  arc  uot  touched,  my  fortune  shall  be  yours  after 
this  little  trial." 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  liberal  proposition  was  presented, 
made  a  wry  face  and  refused  it,  though  the  marshal  had  been  shot 
at,  during  twenty  years,  by  two  or  three  milliou  soldiers,  who  had 
always  missed  their  mark. 

ST.  LAWRENCE   HALE,  TORO>TO,  CANADA. 

The  first  engraving  on  page  44  is  an  accurate  representation  of 
this  fine  building.  It  was  erected  from  designs  furnished  by  W. 
Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Toronto,  in  1849 — 50,  for  the  accommodation 
of  public  meetings  and  assemblies.  It  is  substantially  built  of 
brick.  Its  total  length  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  including 
the  wings  ;  the  height  of  the  pediment  is  seventy-five  feet,  and  of 
the  cupola  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  facing  is  of  Queens- 
town  and  Oluo  freestone.  The  arcade  shown  in  our  view  opens  in- 
to the  St.  Lawrence,  a  glimpse  of  which  is  given.  The  two  wings 
of  the  building,  which  add  to  its  extent  and  appearance,  are  pri- 
rate  property  ;  but  the  architecture  is  made  to  conform  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  hall.  The  hall  occupies  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  main  building.  It  is  a  fine  room,  one  hundred  feet  long, 
forty -five  feet  wide  and  twenty-six  feet  high.  On  the  second  floor 
are  the  news-room,  the  office  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  other  of- 
fices. The  rents  accruing  from  the  market-house  and  from  the 
stores  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  will,  it  is  estimated,  defray 
not  only  the  cost  of  the  building,  but  its  current  yearly  ex, 
St.  Lawrence  Hall  is  a  fine  structure,  and  a  great  addition  to 
the  architectural  beauties  of  Toronto. 


The  Difference. — An  English  lord  Tom  Noddy  who  had  a 
dispute  with  ouc  of  the  wealthiest  London  bankers,  said  :  "  I 
would  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  I  am  a  man  of  quality." 
"  Very  true,"  replied  the  banker,  "  and  I  am  a  man  of  quantity." 


SPLINTERS. 


....   The  quidnuncs  who  prognosticated  a  cold  summer  have 
been  obliged  to  confess  themselves  false  prophets  of  late. 

Mrs.  Mary  Chandler,  who  sang  in  a  choir  before  General 

Washington,  lately  died  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  aged  over  ninety. 

....  A  rillanous  old  bachelor  said  women  were  as  fond  of  re- 
tailing slander  as  of  hearing  compliments. 

....   The  old  red  walls  of  the  auditorium  of  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre are  to  be  painted  of  a  lighter  hue. 

....   The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  this  year  is  a  man  of  true  genius 
— Mr.  Wm.  11.  Hurlburt,  author  of  Gan-Edcn. 

....   Dog  hunting  has  l>een  a  very  profitable  business  in  New 
York.     The  mayor  paid  fifty  cents  for  each  capture. 
••....   The  story  that  the  liistorian  Bancroft  had  turned  Roman 
Ca'tholic,  is  said  to  lie  mere  idle  gossip. 

....   The  Newfoundland  cod  ami  herring  fisheries  have  been  re- 
munerative during  the  present  season. 

....   The  l>est   novels   published  for  many  years,  are    Charles 
Bead  Voftiugton  "  and  "Christie  Johnson." 

....   If  prophets  find  no  favor  in  their   native  land,  vocalists 
do— witness  Miss  Hciisler's  success  in  Boston. 

....   Daniel  Pratt,  Jr.,  denies  the  assertion  of  Mellcn,  that  he  is 
raising  a  foreign  legion  to  destroy  Boston  and  the  Habeas  Corpus. 

All  the  prisoners  in  the  Easton  (I'a.)  jail  lately  gave  leg 

bail  to  the  janitor,  without  asking  if  he  liked  it. 

....    Capt.  Rodman  of  the  army  has  a  machine  that  casts  sixty 
Minie  bullets  in  a  minute — lieating  the  British  by  twenty. 

....   Mr.  Wilson,  of  Texas,  produces  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  honey  yearly.    "  How  doth  the  little  busy  }» 

....   A  light-house,  surpassing  in  massiveness  and  strength  the 
famous  Eddystone  lighthouse,  is  to  be  erected  on   Minot's  Ledge. 

....  The  operations  of  the  squirrels  in  the  trees  on  Boston 
Common  excite  as  much  attention  as  the  Eastern  war. 

....   The  handsomest  continental  company  we  have  yet  seen  is 
the  Amoskeag  (N.  H.)  Veterans,  who  lately  visited  our  city. 


m  i:\i.th  in  vni.rtic  \. 

•  pity  that   the   law  of  primogeniture  no  I 
i   burning   shame  that  thi 
son  cannot  monopolize  all  the  pinching*,  and  nd  shavings 

of  his  father  Dives  "     It  wonld  1*  so  luxurious  for  th 

lly  if  he  happened  to  be  a  fool,  to  have  his  brothers  and  sis- 
pendent  on  him  for  their  bread  and  butter,  or  on  then 
or  strangers  for  a  start  in  the  world.     "  What  a  confounded  blun- 
dah  it  was,"  cries  young  -nob,   "  in  our  ancestors  to  repeal   the 
English  law  -ion  !     It  plays  the  very  deuce  with  the  aris- 

tocracy—fact, we  can't  have  any  aristocracy  in   consequence  of 
this  blnndah.     When   the  gover  off,   I  sha'n't  have  but 

three  thousand  dollahs  ;  for  there  are  nine  other  individuals  in  our 
ting  family,  so  my  brothahs  an. I  .1  cheat  me  out  of 

twenty-seven    thousand    dollahs — exactly.       What    an    infamous 
mng  snob  is  right;  the  aristocracy  of  money  in 
:  tninsmis-ible.     With  very  fen 
rich  men   have   made   their  money  til  Our   friend   Mr. 

Ormolu  is  worth  three  hundnd  thousand  dollars,  which  he  made 
in  land  spceulati.  ife  with  one  dime,  which  1 

when  he  was  a  very  small  boy  of  no  particular  par 
-  very  happy  so  long  as  ),-  .  but  he  has  now  fool- 

ishly, we  think,  given   up    business,  and  is  neither  so  happy  nor 
hearty  as  he  used  to  be.     He  dined  of  old  on  crackers  and 

-  counter,  ami  enjoyed  a  good  appetite  ai 
Now  he  has  a  French  cook  and  dyspepsia.  It  tied  to  l>e  a  great 
treat  to  him  to  ride  ten  miles  out  of  town  on  the  top  of  I 
coach  ;  he  is  very  ill  at  < as:-  now  in  his  splendid  carriage,  with  the 
varnished  panels  liearmg  his  arms — an  inventitrn  of  a  seal-cutter, 
and  very  fine,  being  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  armor,  griffins,  lance- 
unicorns  and  fixing  dragons.  The  little  Irish  boy  who 
surreptitiously  rides  on   his   foot-board  en  otion  of  his 

carriage  far  more  than  he  himself.     Mrs.  Ormolu  was  a  deal  hap- 
pier when  she  was  making  overalls  at  seven   cents  the  pair,  than 

:iow  when  she  affects  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  Est 
"  O  dolce  contento  "  through  a  double-barrelled  opera-, 
the  Ormolus  have  a  very  large  family,  who  are  being  brought  up 
very  luxuriously  and  expensively,  and  each  of  them  is  capable  of 
spending  a  very  large  fortune  individually.  What  will  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  Ormolu  will  not,  as  he  would  like,  found  a  family  of 
nabobs.  Those  young  Ormolus  will  not  be  rich  men.  The  divi- 
ded hoards  of  the  parent  Ormolu  will  be  rapidly  squandered,  and 
very  likely,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  the  suc- 
cessful speculator,  Byron  Ormolu  will  be  driving  a  cab,  and  John 
Jacob  Ormolu  retailing  liquor  on  a  race  course.  Seriously,  we 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  hereditary  wealth  in  this  country  is 
only  an  exceptional  occurrence.  The  tide  of  wealth  dammed  up  in 
a  single  channel  for  a  brief  space  is  soon  scattered  again  in  a 
nd  rills,  and  flows  oft"  in  a  thousand  directions.  Men  must 
make  money  by  their  own  exertions.  And  another  very  healthy 
feature  in  our  social  system  is  the  necessity  of  useful  exertion 
which  public  opinion  imposes  on  every  citizen.  The  few  who 
inherit  wealth  do  not  command  respect  simply  from  that  fact.  If 
they  wish  to  stand  well  with  society,  they  must  bestir  themselves 
and  actively  engage  in  enterprises  which  will  give  circulation  to 
their  revenues.  In  no  country  are  there  fewer  idlers  among  the 
rich  than  in  ours ;  and  some  of  our  very  busiest  men  are  those  who 
arc  under  the  least  necessity  of  exertion,  and  employ  themselves 
voluntarily  to  escape  ennui  and  censure. 


Consolations  for  the  Hungry. — We  commend  the  follow- 
ing wise  maxims  of  the  Persians  to  those  clerical  employ 
are  required  to  work  seven  hours  on  a  stretch  without  a  morsel  of 
food  :  "  Hunger  is  a  cloud  from  which  issues  a  rain  of  eloquence 
aud  science  ;  satiety  is  a  cloud  whence  comes  a  rain  of  ignorance 
and  gi  "  When  the  stomach  is  empty,  the  body  becomes 

mind ;  but  when  it  is  too  full,  the  mind  becomes  liody." 


A  venerable  ( ' LKKG  v.M ax. — The  Rev.  John  Sawyer  (Father 
Sawyt  fondly  termed  by  his  friends),  a  native  of  Hebron, 

Connecticut,  and  now  in  his  hundredth  year,  lately  made  a  pil- 
grimage, from  his  present  residence  in  Maine,  to  his  birthplace, 
and  preached  there.  He  found  only  two  persons  who  were  living 
at  the  time  he  left,  when  twelve  years 


Strawberries. — The  yield  of  the  Jenny  Lind  strawberry  this 
season  demonstrated  the  excellence  of  this  variety.  They  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Fay,  of  Cambridgeport,  and  the  plants  sold  this 
spring  at  three  dollars  a  dozen  ;  rather  a  high  figure,  but  the  rar* 
ity  warranted  it.  Anybody  can  raise  fine  strawberries  who*  lias 
time  and  patience.  They  do  not  require  a  rich  soilabut  they  ex- 
pect perfect  cleanliness  of  culture,  and  plenty  of  soft  water.  A 
moderate  dressing  of  ashes  is  recommended  for  them. 


<  ^ '»  » 


E.  L.  Davenport. — We  understand   that   Mr.  Barry,  of  the 

.  Theatre,  is  in  treaty  with  this  favorite  actor  for  an  early 

nient  at  his  theatre.     We  hope  to  see  Mr.  Davenport  here 

again,  and  to  witness  his  chaste  and  correct  delineations  of  his 

role  of  characters. 


To  Correspondents. — We   are   Initio  constantly  add 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,   with  letters  of  inquiry,  relating  to 
various  subjects.     Such  of  these  as  contain  letter-stamps  to  prepay 
the  jmstage  in  return,  are  answered  promptly,  otherwise  the  letters 
are  taken  no  further  notice  of.     We  adhere  strictly  to  this  rule. 


.  — -—  . 


Pictorial.  VoLUaiz  Eight. — We  have  now  on  hand  and  for 
sale  the  eighth  volume  of  our  Pictorial,  el  _  and,  in  uni- 

form stvle  with  the  previous  numbers,  full  gilt  and  in  U-st  manner. 
i  the  set  of  eight  volumes  complete  for  sixteen  dollars. 


\  \XKI.I.  TWIGfl    \M)  \  1HKEE  WHERRIES. 

General  Peaslec,  the   collector  of  this   port,  a  citizen  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  at  the  Revere  House  din- 
ner to  that  fine  corps,  the  "  Amoskeag  Veterans,"  related  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  with  the  happiest  effect : — "  The  splendid  packet 
ship  New  World  was  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Donald  McKay,  of  East   Bosion,  some  time  about  the  year 
1 t*43,  and  was  immediately  placed  in  the  Liverpool  line  of  Messrs.* 
Grinnell,  Mintum  &  Co.,  of  New  York.     Her  masts  and  timbers 
npshire  growth,  and  fully  worth  their  place  in 
•i  most  magnificent  specimen  of  naval  architecture  that  had 
t  afloat.     Her  appearance  at  Liverpool,  as  she  sailed  up  the 
.  attracted  a  crowd  of  spectators  to  the  piers,  and  when  she 
had  found  her  place  in  the  dock,  her  decks  were  thronged  with  a 

-.  anxious  to  condemn,  but  cpmpt  ■' 
admire.     It  was  very  hard  for  John  Bull  to  acknowledge  himself 
beaten  on  his  own  boasted  element,  and  one  of  the  visitors,  glanc- 

ivored  to  save  the  national  credit 
by  the  .nd  sapient  remark  that  '  probably  the  masts  were 

of  Canadian  growth.'     The   remark  was  overheard  by  a  sailor, 

n  at  work  furling  the 
sails  aloft.     Quick  as  thought  he  slid  down  the  rigging,  and  pull- 
ing up  his  waistbands  as  he  advanced  towards  the  stranger,  indig- 
nantly exclaimed  :  'No,  sir.'  them  are  twigs — grew  wider   I 
Hillock;  and,  let  me  telly/  .  A  a  few  mora  so/dins  up  in 

me  woods,  and  when  they  gel  their  growtil  we'll  quit  cross- 
in'  the  Atlantic  any  more  in  such   wkerrit*  as  this  !'  "  The  Great 
Republic,  equal  to  a  large  fleet  of  old-fashioned  m<  o  hantmen,  as 
IS  launched  from  -hip-yard,  and  built  up,' trio,  from 

made  the  threat  of  the  indignant  sailor  something 
more  than  a  vain  bo. 


EXTRAORDlIXARi    I.l.i.I-LATION. 
An  exchange  has  the  following : 

TtTE   of   General   Warren. — The  Committee  of  the 
I  inker  Hill  Mon 
Z  a  statute  of  General  Wam-n,  has  re 

a  con- 
tract has  been  made  with  Mr.  1!  ion  of 
nd  that  a  model  of  the  proposed  statute,  in  small,  had 
been  already  made  by  him." 

We  were  not  aware  that  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Associa- 
tion had  any  authority  to  procure  "  statutes  "  for  the  Common- 
wealth, the  law-making  power  being  vested  in  the  legislature. 
Yet  it  seems  that  they  have  delegated  the  law-making  power  to 
Mr.  Dexter.     Th  tleman  had  better  stick  to  hi- 

nd leave  the  making  of  statutes  to  the 
constitutional  author! 


Park  Benjamin. — Our  friend  Park  Benjamin,  the  poet,  critic 
and  lecturer,  is  now  located  at  West  Fourteenth  Street.  New  York, 
where  he  acts  as  councillor  and  attorney  for  authors,  negotiates 
with  booksellers  for  the  sale  of  MSS.,  and  receives  application 
from  managers  of  lyceums  for  lectures,  enough  we  should  think,  to 
keep  his  active  mind  from  rusting.  Mr.  Benjamin's  advertising 
card  was  inserted  in  our  last  number. 

"Doesticks." — This  name,  the  nom  de  plume  of  Mr.  Mortimer 
Thompson,  will  be  rendered  famous  by  his  volume  of  sketches 
entitled  "I>  md  what  he  says."  Genuine  humor  and 
sharp  satirical  hits  at  the  follies  and  humbugs  of  the  day,  conveyed 
in  a  very  original  style,  are  the  staple  of  the  book,  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  anon. 
.  . — — . .  »•»  » 


The  Sportsman's  Portfolio. — Enclose  us  twenty-five  cents, 
and  receive  this  centre-table  ornament,  elegantly  illustrated,  hj 
return  of  mail.  To  young  persons  studying  drawing,  it  is  indis- 
pensable, and  a  beautiful  pictorial  gem  for  all. 

1    w<« m    > 

Ballot's  Dollar  Monthly . — This  favorite  magazine  is  tor 
sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  country  for  ten  cents 
per  single  copy,  each  number  complete  in  itself. 


M  A  R  R  I  A  < 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  strveter.  Mr.  William  {J,  Simpson  to  Mrs.  Smn 
..Theodore  Parker.  Richard  tt'ilaon.  Eeq. .  of  PhuadeJaUa, 
to  Maria  A-.  vounpest  daughter  bf  the  late  Peter  Howard,  of  this  citv  :  bv  Rev. 
Mr.  Kinkier,  Mr.  HiphaJM  M.  Koiiins  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Baron 
Gavlord.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Alden.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Caroline  M.  Furher.  of 
Somervi  r.  A.  L.  Davis  to  Mis.  Sarah  J    I 

■a 
A.  Morpin  —  At  Can  eorge  A.  Wadley,  of  Boston,  to 

Mr.  Benjan 
—A;  Dedbam.M-  -horn. 

- 

Day.ofBer  r  Rev. 

:  iiam  E.  Caldirell.  of  Jan  -  'Miss  Jenny 

S.  Whi-  n^field.   bv  Rev.  Mr.  Se<  tries  G.  Baldwin  to 

nth  Plymoul  Providence, 

apt   Nathan  King. — At  Billerica,  by 

Rev.  Mi  FkHren—  At  Lenox, 

in  Karkeman    .  f  New  York,  to  Miss  FJjxabeth  Ihricht 

rick.— At  Kashas  i  r.  Chart*  F.  Stetson,  of 

— AtIiMS.il  .amesJIc- 

l*iekle  to  Miss  Mary  M  .  daughter  of  Hon.  B.  II.  Burlingham 


T>  E  A  T  I  ! 


In  this  citv.   Hon.  Samuel  Snr.  -   Jane  Catherine,  wife  of 


73.— At  Lvnn.  5 

\ 
Sarah*  1 

Mr.  Mia 
C:inton.  Mr.  U  i.. 


port.  22  —  At  Detroit.  X 


Abigail,  wif.  n  IT*.  52:  Charles 

arlestown.    Mrs.   Miriam   W  .  widow  of  Chester 
Dr.  Char  i 
l>orrhester.  ' 

•  Dedham.  Mr.  tieorge  Ellis.  62  —At 
I .  Thompson    .  I  I  ufts, 

F  Biec  Ir.  David  Augustas 

rer«   Miss  Fannv  Feiton,  **t — At  Swampscot* 


I  .ir)  - 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANUE. 

A  Frenchman  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  recently,  who  said  he  was 
an  officer  in  Napoleon's  body  guard,  and  was  absent  on  leave  of 
the  emperor.    He  exhibited  signs  of  insanity,  and  was  placed  in 

a  room  in  the  fourth  story  of  his  hotel.  lie  had  been  there  hut  a 
short  time,  when  he  leaped  from  a  window  to  the  pavement,  break- 
ing his  limbs  in  a  horrid  manner.     He  was  taken  to  the  hospital, 

and  SGOO  found  in  his  possession. A  number  of  flags  hare 

been  received  at  the  Navy  Department,  captured  by  Lieut.  Preble, 

from   piratical  junks   in    the    Chinese  seas. General  Quitman 

delivered  a  lecture,  a  few  days  ago,  nt  Jackson,  Hiss.,  before  a 
large  audience,  in  favor  of  the  private  conquest  of  Cuba,  lie 
argued  that  this  was  the  only  plan,  as  the  attempt  to  purchase  had 
failed,  and  its  public  conquest  would  be  rendered  barren  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  blacks  before  the  island  could  come  in  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. Henry  Amory  Pratt,  the  celebrated 

rough-rider  in  the  2d  regiment  of  life  guards,  quartered  at  Wind- 
sor, England,  blew  his  brains  out  with  his  carbine. At  Cin- 
cinnati an  interesting  daughter  of  a  respected  German  died  very 
suddenly.  On  the  following  morning  the  mother  died  of  cholera. 
This  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  family  so  worked  upon  the  mind  of 
the  father  that  he  sprang  from  the  third  story  window  of  his  resi- 
dence down  to  the  sidewalk,  injuring  himself  so  that  he  died  in  a 
few  hours  after.  His  name  was  Gottwell. The  Chicago  Dem- 
ocrat says  that  immense  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs  are  now  being 

shipped  from  that  city  for  Eastern  markets. State  elections 

^will  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  of  August  in  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Iowa,  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Texas  ;  in  Tennessee  on  the 
first  Thursday  of  the  same  month,  and  in  North  Carolina  on  the 
second  Thursday  thereof;  in  Maine,  on  the  second  Monday  of 
September,  and    in    Vermont   on   the  first  Tuesday  of  the  same 

mouth. In  Europe,  people  take  off  their  hats  to  great  men  ;  in 

America,  great  men  take  off  their  hats  to  the  people. Several 

young  men,  some  of  them  sons  of  the  most  respected  citizens  of 
Winsted,  Conn.,  have  been  engaged,  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
in  a  series  of  burglaries.  By  the  use  of  false  keys,  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  entering  stores  in  the  village,  and  were  making  pre- 
parations for  a  visit  to  the  Winsted  Bank  when  they  were  discov- 
ered.   The  mayor  of  St.    Louis  has    issued   a  proclamation, 

ordering  the  closing  of  all  confectionery  stores,  barber-shops,  and 

cigar  stores,  and  stopping  the  sale  of  papers  on  Sunday. The 

Mail  says  that  a  young  lady  of  the  highest  social  position,  now 
visiting  a  family  here,  has  been  detected  in  stealing  jewelry — that 
the  property  was  found  upon  her  person  by  its  owner,  and  was 

given  up  by  the  thief. James  M.  Pendleton,  one  of  the  seconds 

in  the  late  New  York  duel,  has  escaped  to   England. Harris 

Stratton,  of  Northfield,  Mass.,  who  was  in  Kansas  for  eight  months, 
gives  glowing  accounts  of  the  territory,  and  considers  it  far  supe- 
rior to  Illinois  or  any  of  flie  Western  States  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses or  healthiness. —*— There  are  212  convicts  in  the  Alabama 

penitentiary,  four  more* than  ^here  are  cells  in  the  prison. The 

Johnstown  Echo  says,  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  Railroad  have 
sold  their  entire  stock  of  cars  to  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  for 
$100,000,    although   the   estimate   of   the    stock    did    not   reach 

$50,000. The  Athens,  Ala.,   Herald  says  that  a  youth  died 

there,  lately,  from  the  sting  of  a  locust. The  earliest  instance 

of  a  double  Christian  name,  which  has  been  found  in  England,  is 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Richard  Ellys,  who,  in  1408,  levied   troops  in 

Yorkshire. A  curious  case  of  the  recovery  of  the  sense  of 

hearing,  after  it  had  been  lost  for  a  long  time,  occurred  the  other 
day  in  New  Haven.  John  Connelly,  a  gardener,  who  had  been 
wholly  deaf  for  a  great  many  years,  was  startled  while  going  across 
the"  green  by  hearing  a  passing  carriage,  and  since  then  his  hearing 

has  been  restored  so  that  he  can  detect  the  slightest  sound. A 

new  steamer,  to  be  built  by  George  Steers,  the  builder  of  the  yacht 
America,  is  to  be  added  to  the  Collins'  line. 


tUatistbc   ©atljcrings. 


Model  Organ  HARMONIUMS. — We  were  recently  shown,  at 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  a  new  instrument 
brought  out  by  them,  called  the  Organ  Harmonium.  This  instru- 
ment embraces  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  organ,  having  two 
manuals,  or  rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  by  which  nearly  every 
effect  can  be  obtained  that  is  produced  upon  the  organ.  Being 
supplied  at  reduced  rates,  it  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  society,  and,  in  our  opinion,  a  neater  or  more  desirable  in- 
strument for  church  rise  cannot  be  found.  Their  Model  Mclo- 
deons  fully  sustain  the  reputation  which  they  have  gained  as 
unrivalled  instruments,  and  which  they  well  deserve. 
«  »■*  i 

The  Harvest. — Our  exchanges  from  every  quarter  bring 
cheering  accounts  of  the  growing  crops,  and  there  is  now  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  harvest  of  1855  will  be  the  largest  ever 
realized  in  this  country.  Stimulated  by  short  supplies  and  high 
and  by  the  prospect  of  a  ready  market  in  Europe,  an  un- 
usual breadth  of  land  has  been  seeded. 

Demanding  Indemnity. — The  London  News,  under  the  hopes 

inspired  by  the  news  from  the  Crimea,  urges  the  necessity  of  im- 
posing sharp  terms  upon  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  "  Russia," 
says  that  journal,  "  must  be  made1  to  give  an  indemnity,  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  the  war."  The  czur  does  not  yet  see  the  mat- 
ter in  the  same  light  as  the  News. 


Highly  Important  ! — According  to  the  Paris  fashions,  every 
gentleman  should  wear  a  fancy  silk  cravat  with  a  large  bow,  and 
his  morning  pocket  handkerchief  should  be  of  the  finest  linen 
cambric  with  a  small  vine  in  a  delicate  color,  gray,  pink  or  blue, 
running  under  the  hem  of  the  handkerchief  I 


Woutii  Rememiiering. — Two  minutes  is  the  extent  that  anv 
mid  trespass  upon  an  editor's  time,  unless  he  is  upon  busi- 
ness of  importance. 


All  the  gambling  saloons  in  San  Francisco  have  been  closed. 

The  Astor  House,  New  York,  has  been  newly  refitted,  and  its 
former  attractions  added  to. 

A  woman's  hospital  has  been  opened  in  New  York,  at  83  Madi- 
son Avenue. 

At  the  present  day,  there  are  nowhere  such  good  tanners  SB  in 
Russia,  and  nowhere  are  furs  so  well  dressed  and  prepared  for  use. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  calculates  that  his  proposed  boulevards  round 
London  would  cost  $1 1,300,000,  and  would  make  it  the  most  mag- 
nificent city  in  the  world. 

President  Pierce,  ex-President  Tyler  and  Secretary  Matey  have 
each  received  land  warrants  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for 
services  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  war  against  Mexico. 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  unexampled  coolness  of  the  season 
is  owing  to  "  spots  on  the  sun,"  which  can  be  seen  through  a 
telescope. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  John  Y.  Mason,  minister  to  Fiance,  has 
been  married,  in  Paris,  to  Mr.  R.  Heath,  of  Virginia,  and  came 
passenger  to  America  in  the  steamer  Atlantic. 

The  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Company  are  held 
responsible  for  the  over-issues  of  stock  by  Robert  Schuyler,  by  the 
decision  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York. 

It  is  said  that  oiled  sawdust,  acted  on  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
will  undergo  the  process  of  ignition  spontaneously  in  about  six- 
teen hours. 

An  indignant  correspondent  of  the  London  Record  calls  atten- 
tion to  an  iniquitous  manufacture  at  Birmingham — that  of  Hindoo 
idols  for  exportation. 

The  convents  which  are  to  be  immediately  suppressed  in  Pied- 
mont, in  consequence  of  the  new  law,  amount  to  thirty-four,  viz., 
twenty-one  of  monks,  and  twelve  of  nuns. 

A  stranger  in  Mexico  is  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  mil- 
liners' shops,  where  twenty  or  thirty  stout  men  with  moustaches 
arc  employed  in  making  muslin  gowns,  caps  and  artificial  flowers. 

The  new  homestead  law  of  this  State  exempts  a  man's  imple- 
ments or  tools  from  the  law's  clutch.  This  is  supposed  to  cover 
the  libraries  of  lawyers  and  scholars,  as  well  as  the  udzes  and 
squares  of  carpenters. 

Archdeacon  Jeffreys,  a  missionary  in  the  East  Indies,  states  that 
"for  one  really  converted  Christian  as  the  fruit  of  missionary 
labor,  the  drinking  practice  of  the  English  has  made  fully  one 
thousand  drunkards  in  India." 

The  New  York  Herald  complains  that  its  fashionable  hotels  are 
emptying,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  travelling  public  are  in  town. 
The  proprietors  of  the  hotels  are  endeavoring  to  coax  their  cus- 
tomers back  by  lowering  their  prices  of  board. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says  that  there  are  more  stores  and 
bouses  for  rent  in  that  city  at  present,  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  the  last  ten  years.  A  large  number  of  citizens  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  country  and  elsewhere  in  consequence  of  "  hard 
times." 

On  the  day  of  the  Bunker  Hill  celebration,  the  tolls  collected 
on  Warren  and  Charles  River  bridges  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  six  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  being  the  largest  amount  ever 
collected  in  tliis  section  of  the  country  for  tolls  during  twenty-four 
hours. 

Pow-e-shick,  principal  chief  of  the  Foxes,  of  the  confederated 
band  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  River,  died  recently 
on  the  Osage  River,  in  Kansas  Territory.  He  was  something  of 
a  man  ;  pity  he  drank.  The  name  of  his  successor  is  Pee-shec- 
she-moon.     Our  respects  to  the  distinguished  native. 

A  letter  from  Eaton,  0.,  dated  18th  ult.,  says  :  "  Several  thou- 
sand able-bodied  men  are  needed  here.  They  would  receive  twelve 
to  eighteen  dollars  per  month  and  found.  Several  hundred  could 
find  employment  in  this  section  from  now  until  fall,  and  receive 
good  wages,  and  be  otherwise  well  eared  for." 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature,  on  the  2.3d  ult.,  providing  that  "  George  Hoyt  and 
others,  of  Norwalk,  be  permitted  to  enter  their  petition  for"  a  law 
relating  to  the  planting  of  oysters  in  the  Secretary' s  office,  anv  rule  or 
law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Post  has  sent  that  paper  a  communica- 
tion ridiculing  the  immense,  broad-brimmed  straw  hats  young 
ladies  wear  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  they  arc  anxious  to 
appear  strikingly  rural.    One  of  them  frightened' the  writer's  horse 

so  much  that  he  tossed  the  rider  from  his  back. 

Miss  Harriet  S.  Russell  has  received  the  appointment  of  post- 
master at  Great  Falls,  N.  II,  in  place  of  Hon.  Richard  Russell, 
deceased.  Miss  Kussell  has  had  the  charge  of  the  olHce  during 
the  time  her  father  held  the  appointment,  and  has  proved  herself  a 
faithful  and  efficient  public  servant. 

The  Culpepper  (Va.)  Observer  advertises  for  an  apprentice  ns 
follows  :  "Boys  that  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigars,  or  carry- 
ing a  watch,  will  not  be  taken.  We  want  good  boys,  who  will 
attend  church,  Sunday-school,  and  are  not  apt  to  bespoilt  when 
they  get  a  genteel  suit  of  clothes  upon  their  backs." 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  recently  conferred  on  Dr.  Charles 
T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  the  decoration  of  tin1  Imperial  Order  of 
the  Mcjidich,  of  the  fifth  class  (chevalier),  for  the  discovery  of  the 
pain-subduing  properties  of  ether  vapor,  which  is  now  so  favorably 
manifesting  its  beneficial  influence  in  the  armies  of  the  Crimea. 

There  is  quite  a  ferment  among  the  Saugecn  Indians  in  Upper 
Canada,  who  complain  of  having  been  over-reached  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  treaty  respecting  their  lands,  which  they  agreed,  on 
certain  conditions,  to  cede  to  the  crown.  The  provincial  news- 
papers say  a  rebellion  is  threatened,  which  may  cost  both  blood 
and  treasure. 

We  learn  from  the  Herald  that  Louis  Adolphe  Estrampes,  bro- 
ther of  Francisco  Estrampes,  lately  garrotcd  at  Havana,  is  now  in 
New  York,  and  about  to  become  a  citizen.  Senor  Estrampes,  why 
is  twenty-five  years  old,  and  a  well-accomplished  gentleman,  is,  we 
believe,  about  to  adopt  some  pursuit  in  life  there  suited  to  his 
abilities. 

A  most  notable  instance  of  real  kind-heartedness  is  recorded  of 
Mr.  Stetson,  of  the  Astor  House,  who,  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
sailing  of  the  Arctic  expedition,  went  down  to  the  vessels  in  the 
yacht  "  Mystery,"  with  a  load  of  delicacies  suitable  for  a  sea  voy- 
age, and  distributed  them  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
expedition. 

Watches,  equal  to  the  best  imported,  are  manufactured  in  the 
suburban  town  of  Waltham.  The  prices  for  which  these  arc  sold 
range  from  ^2n  to  $200  each,  at  retail.  A  large  building  has  been 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River,  which  is  kept  closed 
against  intrusive  eves.  The  company  is  doing  a  large  business, 
anil  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  we  apprehend,  when  Waltham 
watches  will  be  as  famous  and  valuable  as  the  best  from  London, 
Paris  and  the  European  cities  generally. 


.foreign  items. 


Dr.  William  C.  Star/buck,  a  skilful  American  dentist,  and  a 
native  of  Nantucket,  but  recently  a  resident  at  Lisbon,  has  been 
appointed  dentist  to  the  royal  family  in  Portugal. 

The  Nuremberg  Courier  states,  under  the  head  of  Stuttgart,  that 
the  corporation  of  Baisingen,  in  the  province  of  Horb,  have  sold 
their  poorhou.se  to  the  Jews,  and  sent  their  poor  to  America. 

The  Limerick  Chronicle  gives  the  following  in  its  army  news  : — 
"The  widow  of  Corporal  John  Brown,  of  the  royal  sappers  and 
miners,  has  married  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  She  is  an  Irish- 
woman." 

Lavigne,  one  of  the  oldest  ji-nsioimaires  of  the  Academic,  Impe- 
riale  do  Musique,  and  the  predecessor  of  Nouritt  and  Dupre,  died 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  Pan,  his  native  town.  He  was  much  distin- 
guished at  the  opera  for  bis  fine  tenor  voice  from  1808  to  1825. 

An  Italian  actress,  forty  years  old,  and  the  mother  of  six  or 
seven  children,  is  startling  the  Parisians.  Her  name  is  Adelaide 
Ristori.  Her  "beauty  is  angelic  " — and  she  is  tragedian  like  Ra- 
chel, and  commedian  like  Mars. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  there  are  no  less  than  388  exhibitors  of 
musical  instruments.  Of  these,  four  only  arc  from  the  United 
States.  The  Palace  of  Industry  is  occasionally  open  to  the  pub- 
lic gratuitously.  On  such  days  the  number  of  visitors  exceeds 
80,000. 

According  to  an  official  return,  at  least  two  hundred  Tartar  vil- 
lages bad  abandoned  the  Russian  side  and  taken  that  of  the  allies. 
The  emperor  had  ordered  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  lands  in  the 
former  occupation  of  these  Tartars  should  be  divided  among  the 
Greek  volunteers. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montpensier  have  recently  caused  the 
old  convent  of  La  Rabida,  near  Cadiz,  in  which  Christopher 
Columbus  resided  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  to  be  re- 
pared,  and  afterwards  partook  of  breakfast  in  the  cell  the  great 
navigator  had  occupied. 

One  of  the  curiosities  to  be  sent  from  Prague  to  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition is  a  mine  of  jewelry,  consisting  of  14,000  garnets,  which 
vary  in  dimensions  from  the  smallest  size  to  such  larger  ones  as 
are  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  the  trade.  Added  to  the  garnets 
are  6000  other  stones,  and  the  workmanship  is  said  to  he  as  exqui- 
site as  unique.  • 

,  ».«.  >  ... 

Sanos  of  (Sottr. 


....  Extreme  vanity  hides  under  the  garb  of  ultra  modesty. — 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

....  Nothing  more  dangerous  than  a  friend  without  discretion; 
even  a  prudent  enemy  is  preferable. — La  Fontaine. 

....  A  character  which  combines  the  love  of  enjoyment  with 
the  love  of  duty,  and  the  ability  to  perform  it,  is  the  one  whose 
unfoldings  give  the  greatest  promise  of  perfection. — Kozhaj. 

....  Every  work  so  merely  and  basely  mechanical,  that  a  man 
can  throw  into  it  no  part  of  his  own  life  and  soul,  does,  in  the 
long  run,  degrade  the  human  being. — Mrs.  Jameson. 

....  The  attachments  of  mere  birth  are  but  the  shadows  of 
that  true  friendship,  of  which  the  sincere  affections  of  the  heart  are 
the  substance. — Burton . 

....  He  whose  first  emotion,  on  the  view  of  an  excellent  pro- 
duction, is  to  undervalue  it,  will  never  have  one  of  his  own  to 
show. — Aikin. 

....  I  think  the  first  virtue  is  to  restrain  the  tongue ;  lie  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  gods,  who  knows  how  to  be  silent,  even 
though  he  is  in  the  right. — Cato. 

....  There  is  no  being  eloquent  for  Atheism.  In  that  exhaust- 
ed receiver  the  mind  cannot  use  its  wings — the  clearest  proof  that 
it  is  out  of  its  element. — Hare. 

....  The  disposition  to  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple 
is  a  far  nobler  property  than  the  finest  intellect.  Satan  has  a  fine 
intellect,  but  not  the  image  of  God. — Iloicels. 

. .  .  Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  soul,  which  every  new  idea 
contributes  in  its  passage  to  scour  away.  It  is  the  putrefaction  of 
stagnant  life,  and  is  remedied  by  exercise  and  motion. — Johnson. 

....  He  who  comes  from  the  kitchen  smells  of  its  smoke ;  he 
who  adheres  to  a  sect  has  something  of  its  cant ;  the  college  nir 
pursues  the  student,  and  dry  inhumanity  him  who  herds  with  lite- 
rary pedants. — Lavater. 

....  In  politics,  as  in  religion,  it  so  happens  that  we  have  less 
charity  for  those  who  believe  the  half  of  our  creed,  than  for  those 
who  deny  the  whole  of  it,  since  if  Scrvctus  had  been  a  Mohamme- 
dan, he  would  not  have  been  burnt  by  Calvin. — Cotton. 


JJokcr's  Bttbjjct. 


A  love-sick  young  gentleman,  who  has  taken  very  much  of  late 
to  writing  sonnets,  has  just  hung  himself  with  one  of  his  own  lines. 

If  a  man  is  detected  in  an  attempt  to  take  a  pint-pot,  is  it  to  be 
proceeded  against  as   an   act  of  felony,  or   simply  regarded  as  a 

strong  desire-  for  carrying  out  a  measure  ? 

Lunatics  live  proverbially  to  a  good  old  age,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
verbs upon  which  the  fact  is  founded  is,  we  suppose,  the  old  house- 
hold truism  that  "  cracked  vessels  last  the  longest." 

The  Ohio  River  is  still  very  hu- ;  at  the  latest  dates  it  could  not 
leave  its  bed;  its  physicians  have  given  it  up — but  we  understand 
that  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  water-cure  is  adapted  to  its 
complaint,  and  that  it  will  be  tried  upon  it. 

A  city  editor  says  that  a  man  in  New  York  got  himself  into 
trouble  by  marrying  two  wives.  A  Western  editor  replies  by  as- 
suring his  cotemporary  that  a  good  many  men  in  Michigan  have 
done  the  same  thing  by  only  marrying  one. 

"  Would  you  like  to  subscribe  for  Dickens's  Household  Words?" 
inquired  a  sombre-looking  magazine  agent.  "  Household  words 
have  played  the  dickens  with  me  long  enough  I"  waa  the  feeling 
reply  of  the  henpecked  husband.  • 

S] leaking  of  strawberries,  Jones  says  that,  as  a  chemical  analy- 
sis shows  them  to  be  90  per  cent,  water,  he  thinks  it  will  be  chcup.- 
cr  for  him  to  use  water  only.  He  can  obtain  an  imaginary  taste 
of  the  fruit  by  sucking  the  water  through  a  straw. 

Economic  Botany — Scientific  definition  by  a  young  wife.  Buy- 
ing three  bad  geraniums  with  the  price  of  Frederick's  second  best 
vest  and  trousers,  that  frock  coat,  two  hats,  a  pair  of  Wellingtons 
— they  diil  want  soling — and  the  horrid  rough  outside  great  coat 
you  always  hated  to  see  him  in. 

Miserable — The  man  who  is  out  of  money,  and  in  debt.  The 
only  medicine  for  such  a  person  is  a  dollar's  worth  of  philosophy, 
Or  a  shilling's  worth  of  strychnine.  The  former  may  be  had  of 
those  wood-sawyers  who  rapport  six  children  and  a  pair  of  bull 
£.ups  on  seventy-five  cents  a  day. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.- One  i«;-«.!,b/ 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  Im- 
circulaHon  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forma  a  vehicle  of  adrertlsc- 
i  iont  tint  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  foot 
rhtch  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial 
:  irertialng  medium  is.  that  it  is  preserved,  ami  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
tix  months,  *<>  tint  each  advertisement  (nil  b.-inc  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  beoomee  a  permanent  card  of 
t'te  advertiser's  business  for  fears  to  come. 

(ET-Terms  roa  Anvgansnta. — Fifty  cents  per  (in*,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  <>r  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOC,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
Corner  of  Treinontnnd  Brornncld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

DISEASES  OF  A  PULMONARY  CHARACTER 
PREVENTED. 

AND    AS 

ELEGANCE  OF  FI31TEE  ACQUIRED, 

by   those  who   have   weak    ami    narrow   chests,  and   are 
10UND,  OB  STOOP-SHOOUDEUED,  by  wearing 

V  VMIORVS  PATENT  CHEST  EXPANDER, 

Or.  ELASTIC  Shoulder  Brace.  They  are  light  and  elastic, 
i  ml  do  not  Interfere  with  any  style  of  dress.  Suitable  for 
adults  of  both  sexes,  ami  Invaluable  for  children  while 

lg,     Gentlemen's  Brace  answers  also  for  suspernlers. 
Measure   required   around   the  chest  ami  waist.      Price, 
adults,  98;  children,  $2  60.     Forwarded,  free  of  charge, 
per  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Ste 

W.  VANHORN  &  Co., 
july  21  32  N.  Ninth  St..  Philadelphia. 

HISS  FENIMORE  COOPER' S  NEW  BOOK, 

NOW     READY. 

NEW     AND     CHEAPER     EDITION. 

COUNTRY  LIFE:  ITS  RHYME  AND  REASON. 

BY   MISS  SUSAN    FENIMORE   COOPER, 

Author  of  "  Rural   Hours."  etc..  beautifully  illustrated 
from  designs  by  Dopier.     1  rol.     12mo.     Cloth,  $160; 

re  gilt,  t2. 
*,*  The  publishers  forward  all  their  publicstions  free. 
if  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  within  3000 
miles,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

The  work  is  eminently  worthy  the  author  of  '•Rural 
Hours  "—the  talented  daughter  of  our  groat  Novelist. — 
York  Daily  Nt  ws. 
Cooper  has  rendered  a  service  to  those  who  love 
the  beauty  of  the  external  world,  by  collecting  in  one  vol- 
ume such  a  mass  of  poetic  thought  relating  to  nature. — 
yew  York  Crayon. 

Q.  P.  PUTNAM  &  Co..  Publishers, 
July  14  3t  '  10  Park  Place. 

A.  W.  LADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED     GRAND    ACTION 

PIANO    FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
'I'ORI.D.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
■se  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ring  diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas* 
I  lg  the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
t  ie  (Ininl  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
i  NI.Y  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW    YORK    CRYSTAL   PALACE, 

WABEE00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

AND  519  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 

DO  YOU  WANT  EMPLOYMENT? 

A  GENTS  can  make  from  five  tci  ten  dollars  per  day, 
_  V  by  selling  "THE  MODERN  ARCHITECT:  or,  Every 
Carpenter  his  on  n  Master."  By  BdWASB  SHAW.  A  pure 
n  Thitectural  taste  is  a  great  gift.  The  author  has  spent 
2)  years  as  a  practical  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  15  years 
In  the  theoretical  parts  of  drawing  designs,  etc.  It  is  de- 
<•  dedly  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  ex- 
t  mt.  showing  the  ancient  and  modern  foundation  princi- 
ples of  the  Egyptian.  (Irccian.  Corinthian,  Doric,  Ionic 
a  id  llothie  modes  of  building,  with  the  different  plans, 
elevations,  decorations,  speeifirations.  estimates,  framing, 
s  air  building,  etc..  brought  down  to  meet  the  common 
wants  of  the  people  at  the  present  time.  For  further 
particulars,  please  address  the  publishers, 

DAYTON  &  WENTWORTH. 

June  23  6t  27  Beekman  St..  New  York. 

LADIES 


ARE  RESPECTFULLY 
TO  GIYE 


SOLICITED 


DICKS    SPOOL    COTTON 

A  TRIAL. 
ASK  FOR  IT  WHEN  SHOPPING. 

ROBT.    LOGAN  *  Co., 

June  30  3mo  61  Dei  St.,  New  York  Citv. 

IRVI.\G'S  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON.— The  First 
Editiou  of  this  important  Work  will  he  in  three  hand- 
s  une  volumes  octavo,  pica  type,  with  portraits  and  plans. 
This  edition  is 

PUBLISHED  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY. 
Price.  S2  per  volume,  in  cloth.     The  whole  will  be  com- 
pleted during  this  year. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  IS  HEADY, 
s  id  will  he  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
fciatcs  within  3000  miles,  on  receipt  of  S2. 

.             O.  P.  PUTNAM  &  Co..  Publishers. 
July  7        ^       3t 10  Park  Place.  New  York. 

l^YER'S  HEALING  EMBROC ATION-the  low 

j  /  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  brings  it  within  the  reach 
rv  individual  in  the  community.     For  sale  bv  all 
Druggists.  july  21 

m 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.—" 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate.  SO  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.     Any  infor- 
niation  given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan6 tf 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

R.  CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Wasbibotok  Street, 

BOSTON.  tf  juue  16 


ARNOLD'S,  84    STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I   hereby   constitute    Mr.  Simon  WiL- 

lard.  No.  i'  Congress  Btreet,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FRODS1IAM. 
April,  16, 1858. 

The  undersigned  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  8tates 
for  the  sale  Of  CHARLES  KltonsllAM'S  Im- 
proved TiMEKUPEBS,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  com  pens  ited  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodshani.  ami  styled  his  "New  Scries.''  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
ami  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  excrete,  such  as  horseliack  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
Undersigned  Is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who.  among  others,  lime  proved  the  excellence  of 
Frodshani  s  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  Esq.,  Win.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  ('.  Bates.  Esq.,  G.  M.  Thacher,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  WILLARD, 
mar  31  9  Congress  St..  Boston. 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
not  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  liusim 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capitjil  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  ami  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  he  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

^  SAMUEL  SWAN, 

junc  16       3m        Atlanta,  Ga,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

"The  immense  demand  for  it  is  almost  fabulous." 


N. 


SOLD  bv  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers,  for 
only  25  cents.      HEATH.  W1FULC00P  &  Co.,  Pro- 
prietors. 63  Liberty  St.,  New  York.        eop4t         July  7 

HURLEY' S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

THE  ONLV  GENUINE  AND  RELIABLE    EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SORE  CURE  FOB. 

TVVSl'El'SlA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
_|  /  Evil,  Affections  of  the  Hones,  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveiicss.  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complaint.  Piles.  Female  Irregularities.  Fistula.  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  greatcxpen.se, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Da.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Ste.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Aoekt  in  New  You— Messrs.  BcblefleUn,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     Price,  $1  per  bottle;  six  bottles  for  $5. 

may  12  eoply 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
h:is  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  he  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  .SI .  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7  tf 

THE  MORE  TEACHERS  USE  IT  THE  RET- 
TER  THEY  LIKE  IT. 
To  everv  Teacher  and  every  School  Committee  we  would 
say.  examine  TOWER'8  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR, and 
if  you  have  a  child  or  a  class  commencing  the  study  of 
Grammar,  for  once  at  least  try  it. 

A  copy  of  the  work  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents.  • 

DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co..  Publishers. 
july  7  -    4t  60  John  St.,  New  York. 

JOHN  DICK  <fc  SONS'  SPOOR  COTTON. 

Buvers.  please  note  it  can  he  had  in 

New  York.  of. ROBERT  1.00 AN  &  Co.,  51  Dcy  St. 

Boston,  of. I1URMIAM  vTELTON  ,n  Co., 96  Milk  St. 

Plln.uiKLl'HlA.of. J.  W.  FARRELI..  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore,  of 1).  MoILVAIN. 

Baltimore,  of. STELLMAN.  IIINRICIIS  ft  Co. 

Richmond,  Va., d.  ii.  London. 

June  9  3m 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  By  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America   to  he   the   BEST  Instruction    Rook 
that  has  ever  been  published      Price.  ?,'i.     Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eop6m 

THE 

SPORTSMA.YS     PORTFOLIO 

or 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We   have  just    published  a  valuable  book,  containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,    FISHING,    AND     HUNTING, 

ill  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  tine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study* 
ing  designing,  ">  ''-«»•  from.  That  all  may  he  aide  to 
possess  this  pictorial  OEM,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE    CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  nil  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty -live  cents  to  the  office  of  publication. 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  he  for  sale  at  nil 
of  the  perio.licaldepots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  ill  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
ii   character  and  cheapness,  ami  we  print  hut  u 
limited  edition.  U,  II.  BALLOC.  Publish 

Corner  of  Trcinont  aud  Brouificld  Sts.,  Boston. 


MODEL    ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 

MAKOTACT0BED    BV 

MASON    &    HAM  UN. 

Tin1  Orgoo-Harmonlum  is  an  entirely  new  [patent)  mu- 
astrument  of  the  reed  spot "les,  having  two  manuals, 
or  rows  of  keys,  and  eight  stops,  as  follows  1.  Diapason ; 
2.  Dnicinea ;  3.  Principal;  1.  Plate:  ■"  Bourdon ;  6.  Haut- 
boy; 7.  Expression;  8.  Coupler,  it  la  designed  morecs- 
■ .  for  the  list-  of  churches.  Iteture-rooma  and  other 
large  pubile  balls,  having  power  nearly  equal  to  a  thou- 
sand dollar  organ !  it  la  also  capable  of  man)  solo  effects, 
ami  has  great  variety  in  the  property  ur  quality  of  tone. 
It  in  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  organ-teachers  and 
students,  being  an  admirable  substitute  for  organ-practice. 
Examination  from  ail  Interested  is  respectfully  solicited. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN'S  MODEL  MEL0DE0NS ! 
Recommended  by  the  beat  musicians  and  organists  in  the 
country  (as  superior  to  nil  others),  among  whom  we  men- 
tion the  following;  Lowell  Hasan,  Win.  It.  Bradbury 
P.  Root,  0.  If/.  Morgan  (late  organist  to  the  Uana 
Union,  London).  B.  A-  Bancroft,  L.  1*.  Homer,  L.  11.  South- 
ard, E.  Bruce,  etc. 

PRICES  FROM  860  TO  £175. 
fltT"  Circulars  contain! ng  a  full  description  of  the  Model 
leons  sent  to  any  address,  on  application  to  the  un- 
dersigned, mason  &  hammn. 
Cambridge  Bowel  (oorner  of  Charles),  Boston,  Mass. 
Henry  Mason.  Eumohb  Hamlin. 
july  21 

THE  HAIB  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLK^SCELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boom's.  American  Electmd  Hair 
Dth  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Boole's  IIkbe- 
aiona,  or  Balm  of  Cylfurra.  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  last  in  tile  world.  For  sate  by  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOOLE,  Boston.  A.  It.  k  I).  Sands.  New  York;  J. 
Wright  k  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  It.  Hovendon,  2<)  King  Street,  Regent  St..  Lon- 
don; .1.  Wool  ley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.  coptf  jan  13 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  DBAuoBfevAB  and  Bkoraveb 
dm  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  beet  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  No. 
12!)  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballous  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  5 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HOSEA  BALLOU.  By 
his  youngest  son.  Maturin  M.  Rallou.  This  inter- 
esting home*  picture  and  public  record ot  an  eminent  divine, 
is  one  of  those  simple  but  truthful  narratives  of  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  liberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Rallou,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  t|pd  one  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  career  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honoVed  und  loved.  The  subject.  Hosea  Ballou,  was 
a  self-made  man.  and  the  means  by  which  he  rase  to  the 
eminence  whieli  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  war- 
fare, are  hefVin  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished it.  after  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages. 

By  addressing  a  line,  post-paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  eubjeck  will  he  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS 

feb  14  38  Cornhill,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA  :  or,  Notes  or 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

Zy=~  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail.  />«  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth.  75  cents.     Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS.  SAMPSON  k  CO..  Publisher*, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Maes. 

•     WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  JJY  SENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  tjiese  PoWDEBSSn  his  practice  for  over  five 
yean,  never    in  a  sin.''  Ing    to  give   instant 

relief  to  his  patients.  I>R-  WILSON,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they  are 
indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  induced  to 
oiler  them  to  the  public  as  aji  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 
AND    OTHER    BOWEL    COMPLAINTS. 

An  the  Dysentery  season  Is  approaching,  no  family 
shouMfail  to  procure  immediately  this  Invaluable  remedy. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full  ili- 
rections  for  their  use.  will  be  forwarded  by  until,  free  of 
expense,  to  any  part  of  the  I'nitvil  states,  on  the  receipt 
in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Da.  .1.  V.  WILSON, 
Proprietor,  Norwich,  Ct.,  or  to  WEKKS  &  POTTER.  No. 
1",4  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  July  21 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

TTe  have  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  doth,  aud  with  Kilt  edges;  forming  superb 
and  moltattmctivo  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  fc- 
rics  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  of  fine  maritime  views;  and.  in  short. 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.   Price,  S3  per  volume. 

I^OR  SAL10. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
gonable  terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given  tf  jan  6 

I!M)R  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear— a  very  nice  article;  price,  on>-  hundred  and  ten 
dt  liars.  A  good  chance  for  engraven  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.     Address  A.  P.,  this  office.         3t    j  20 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
TIIE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED  FOR   EVERY  AMERICAN    H0HTJ. 
Since  Its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1865,  this  pop. 
ular  Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  In  each 
Bomber,  being  more  than  any  of  the  £;j  nuigazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  fix  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  fiundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ralloc's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  bands  of  the  editor  aud  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  pros  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

ITEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

nnSCELLATTY, 
ADVENTTJBES, 
BIOGRAPHIES. 

WIT  AND  HTJM0H, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  fonningan  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  homo 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  f  tec  If. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  *h« 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M-  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Prajn-ittor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bramfleld  St*.,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWI\G-ROOM  COMPANION. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL] 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  talcs,  (ketches 
and  poems,  by  the  BIST  *mkbjcanaU7U0R8,  and  the  cream 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well  spiced 
with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists, 
of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  of  men  and  mannen*,  altogether  making  a 
paperentirely  original  in  thiscountry.  Its  pages  contain 
views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  flue  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year $8  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "    1000 

10         "  "      "    2000 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

•«•  One  copy  of  The  Flao  op  okr  Usiox,  and  one  copy 
of  Balloc's  1'ictorial,  together,  84  per  annum. 

Published  every  Satubdat,  by        M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom&eld  Streets,  Boston. 

It  is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  in  the  beauty  of 
Its  typography. — Literary  Echo,  R.  I. 

It  Is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
can Citizen,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling- 
ton Centinel,  Yt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  in  the 
country. — Southern  Star,  La. 

1 1  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fiiet.  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — Neies,  Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table. — Albany 
Atlas,  A.  Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world. — Pavjtuckcl  Di- 
rectory, R.  I. 

The  Pictorial  merit*  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  Washington  (D.  ('.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  Wisconsin   Pineiy.  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

One  of  the  most  moral,  entertaining  and  instructive 
family  newspapers  of  the  day. — Nantucket  (Ms.)  Inquirtr. 

The  stindardof  its  literature  becomes  continually  ele- 
vated, while  Its  profusion  of  illustrations  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endless  variety. — ■  Westchester  (.Y.  Y.)  Herald. 

Those  who  have  been  pleased  with  the  past  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  be  do- 
lightcd  with  the  improvements  under  its  new  proprietor- 
ship.—  The  Burr  Oak,  Juneau  Wisconsin. 

Wholesals  Aoest8. — S.  French,  121  Nassaa  St.,  New 
York ;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  St..,  Cincinnati ;  J.  A.  Itoys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  end  Chcsnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Mellen  &  Co.,  75  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ringgold.  Louisville, 
Kentucky ;  Trubner  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

TIIE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  genis,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
question*,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  ein- 
phatically  a  Papeb  tor  tus  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the 
mammoth  size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  chat  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper*  tho  present  circula- 
tion of  which  fir  exceeds  that  oi  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  iVBallou's  1'ictorial." 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year $2  00 

4  subscribers,  "       ■'     7  00 

1U  •■       "     1500 

Any  person  sending  us  j  r/  ^n  subscribers  at  the  butt 
rat4>,  shall  receive  the  St  <■         nth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Thi   i  Union,  and  one  copy  Of 

Ballou's  Pictorial,  $4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOO, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Crouilleld  Sts.,  Boston. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


A   BOULOGNE   AND    AMIENS    DILIGENCE — THE   LAST   OF   ITS   RACE. 


SCENES  IN  BOULOGNE. 

Boulogne  is  a  famous  seaport  on  the  northwest  coast  of  France, 
twenty-nine  miles  from  the  English  port  of  Dover,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  tlie  channel.  It  is  finely  situated  for  trade,  and  lies  in  the 
direct  road  from  Paris  to  Loudon.  It  abounds  with  objects  of  in- 
natnral  and  artificial.  The  costumes  of  the  fishwomen  and 
the  peasantry  of  the  neighborhood  are  picturesque  and  peculiar, 
and  there  are  many  local  customs  well  worthy  of  study.     We 


was  called  the  coupi,  the  middle,  the  interieur,  and  the  rear  divi- 
sion, the  rotonde.  The  seat  behind  the  driver,  furnished  with  atop 
like  a  chaise,  was  styled  the  banquette.  The  horses  are  ham 
as  our  engraving  shows,  in  a  singular  manner;  three  horses  on  the 
lead,  and  two  next  to  the  carriage.  They  were  rather  slow-moving 
arks — live  or  six  miles  an  hour  being  their  utmost  speed.  The  church 
■duly  a  very  curious  place,  and  was  discovered,  not  many 
-nice,  while  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  making  excava- 


Byzantine  style,  and  arc  said  to  have  a  "grimly  gorgeous  effect. 
The  altar  piece  is  a  representation  of  "our  lady  of  Boulogne." 
Numerous  vaults  and  chapels  adjoin  the  main  church,  and  are 
adorned  with  portraits  of  Catholic  saints,  kings  and  priests.  The 
church  is  only  42  feet  long,  hv  34  broad.  The  urns  seen  at  the 
tops  of  the  columns  contain  human  bones,  which  were  found  in 
the  course  of  the  excavations.  Taken  altogether,  this  church  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  antiquity  in  France. 


have  selected  for  illustration,  in  the  present  number  of  the  Picto- 
rial, b  singular  subterranean  church,  that  of  Notre  Dame,  and  a 
peculiar,  old-fashioitcd  Amiens  diligence,  the  last  of  its  race — the 
railroad  having  driven  coaches  off  the  track,  as  with  us.     These 

diligences   were   curious   affairs,    massive    and    lumbering,   perfect 

-  on  wheels.     Theywere  divided  into  three  compartments, 

varying  in  price  according  to  eligibility.     The  front  compartment 


tions  for  a  new  church.  It  is  said  to  he  the  oldest  place  of  worship 
in  France.  A  flight  of  fifteen  or  twenty  steps,  divided  half-way 
by  a  landing  place,  conducts  the  visitor  to  the  entrance.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  a  large  number  of  curious  old  paintings, 
illustrative  of  scenes  in  scriptural  history.  On  reaching  the  choir, 
you  behold  a  portrait  of  Clovis,  who  flourished  long  before  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.     The  pillars  on  each  side  are  pointed  yi  the 
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MISSOURI. 

This  young  punt  of  the  West  is  destined  to  become  the  nucleus 
of  American  traffic,  and  the  "  iron  horse,"  on  its  way  from  ocean 

to  ocean,  will  soon  traverse  the  prairies,  over  which  (lie  Indians 
now  follow  the  setting  sun,  driven  before  the  advancing  wave  of 
civilization.  An  epitome  in  the  early  history  of  the  State  is  wrought 
into  the  story  on  page  5'J.  The  sons  of  the  forest  journey  as  our 
artist  has  represented  them.  The  head  of  the  family  leads  the  way, 
followed  by  the  patient  females  and  children  of  his  family,  in  single 
tile,  bending  beneath  heavy  burthens.  Occasionally  a  horse  or  a 
do;;  is  made  to  draw  a  primitive  conveyance,  loaded  with  house- 
hold poods.  The  chiefs  never  (any  a  pound  weight,  except  their 
weapons.  Upon  the  shield  of  Missouri,  supported  by  two  hears, 
we  see  the  fedora]  eugle,  the   hear  and   the  rising  moon,  with  two 


noble  legends  worthy  of  remembrance.  Missouri  is  noted  for 
superior  stock,  and  at  the  last  census,  returned,  225,319  horses, 
4l,f)fi7  mules,  230,160  cows,  112,108  oxen,  44<l,l  7.3  other  cattle, 
702,511  sheep,  and  1,702,025  swine,  all  valued  at  $19,887,580. 
This  immense  herd  has  probably  nearly  doubled  itself  by  this  time. 
The  French  colonized  Missouri  in  1703,  and  added  it  to  the  United 
States  by  treaty  in  1803.  It  was  admitted,  into  the  Union  August 
lo,  1821,  and  in  1850,  numbered  682,044  inhabitints,  of  whom 
87,422  were  slaves.  Within  its  limits  ore  mountains  of  iron,  beds 
of  coal,  rich  veins  of  lead,  inexhaustible  salt  springs — everything, 
in  fact,  to  make  the  State  wealthy  and  powerful.  Even  now,  Mis- 
souri is  the  highway  of  the  overland  emigrants  to  California  and 
Oregon,  of  the  Santa  Fe  merchants  and  the  hunters  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  of  rite  zealous  Mormon  and  the  enterprising  colonist 


of  Kansas.  This  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  travel  over  the  "  Pacific 
Railroad,"  which  will  probably  he  finished  to  the  State  line — 360 
miles — in  a  few  years.  The  Suite  has  lent  its  credit  to  this  road 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  has  also  aided  other 
long  and  important  lines.  Missouri  has  880  churches,  of  which 
300  are  Baptist,  250  Methodist,  125  Presbyterian,  and  65  Roman 
Catholic.  The  value  of  the  church  property  is  set  down  at  $280,245. 
In  the  cause  of  education,  Missouri  has  taken  a  noble  stand.  There 
are  nine  colleges,  with  many  private  schools  of  a  high  grade,  and 
the  public  schools  arc  generously  supported.  The  principal  of  the 
school  fund  exceeds  half  a  million  of  dollars,  the  interest  of  which 
is  semi-annually  distributed,  according  to  the  number  of  children 
in  each  school.  Missouri  has  61  newspapers,  most  of  them  political 
sheets,  published  weekly.     The  aggregate  circulation  is  6,195,560. 
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OR, — 

THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ITALY  IN  THE  16TH  CENTTJEY. 

BY   ART1IIR    ICORTOK,    A.    M. 
[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  VIH.— [continued.] 

At  tliis  moment  the  Princess  Margarita  appeared.    The  guard 
1  a  moment  to  present  arms,  and  Giulio  look  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  her. 

"  To  you,  lady,"  lie  said,  bowing  with  mock  humility,  "  I  am 
indebted  for  the  fair  lodging  to  which  your  father  has  consigned 
it  was  at  your  bidding  I  came  hither.  While  I  was  listen- 
ing to  your  fair  words,  your  noble  father  was  planning  my  arrest." 
"  Answer  him  not,"  said  the  duke,  peremptorily,  addressing  his 
daughter.  "  lie  is  beneath  your  indignation.  He  will  have  time 
enough  to  reflect  upon  "his  threats  and  the  charges  he  has  uttered, 
in  his  cell." 

Giulio  folded  his  arms  in  proud  disdain,  and  without  uttering 
another  word,  followed  Gonelli,  while  the  armed  troop  closed 
around  him.  They  passed  into  a  corridor,  and  after  traversing  a 
Ion;,'  gallery  came  to  an  iron  door,  which  was  opened  on  a  sum- 
mons from  the  captain,  admitting  the  parry  upon  the  landing- 
place  of  a  long  flight  of  stone  stops.  These  they  descended,  and 
came  to  another  iron  door  which  was  opened  by  a  stern,  gray- 
haircd  man,  dressed  in  a  shirt  of  leather  and  wearing  a  hunch  of 
huge  keys  at  his  girdle. 

"  Matteo, "  said  the  captain,  "  heboid  your  prisoner." 
The  jailor  smiled  grimly,  and  bowing  with  mock  courtesy  to 
Giulio,  said  : 

"  This  way,  noble  signor,  this  way.  I  am  only  too  proud  to 
wait  upon  your  lordship." 

Giulio  followed  his  new  guide,  while  the  soldiers  returned  to  the 
palace. 

"  To  a  gentleman  fond  of  retirement,"  said  the  jailor,  with  a 
sardonic  smile,  "this  place  ofiers  a  pleasant,  agreeable  retreat  j 
I  hough  not  so  easy  of  egrc 
While  he  spoke  he  put  one  of  the  keys  in  the  lock  of  n  low 
door,  and  the  holt  shot  hack  with  a  jarring  sound.  He  then  ush- 
ered his  visitor  into  a  small  cell,  dimly  lighted,  where  there  were 
a  pallet  hed,  a  stone  bench,  a  water  jug  and  a  table. 

"  You  would  find  it  much  cooler,"  said  the  jailor,  "  if  you  wore 
irons  on  your  wrists  and  ankles,  hut  it  seems  the  duke  did  not  order 
these  additions  to  your  comfort." 

"  Leave  me,  ruffian  !"  cried  the  prisoner,  stung  to  madness  by 
the  cold,  taunting  tone  of  the  jailor.  "  At  least  you  were  not 
commissioned  to  affront  me." 

Chuckling  at  having  roused  the  indignation  of  his  victim,  the 
jailor  slowly  withdrew,  locking  the  heavy  door  behind  him,  while 
Giulio  threw  himself  upon  the  bench,  a  prey  to  agonizing  thought. 
Heavily  rolled  on  the  hours  of  the  morning,  and  it  seemed  to 
the  weary  prisoner  as  if  he  had  passed  days  in  the  dungeon,  when 
he  was  roused  from  his  gloomy  reflections  by  hearing  the  key 
turning  in  the  huge  lock  of  his  cell  door.  His  eye  had  now  he- 
come  accustomed  to  the  light,  and  as  the  door  opened,  he  discerned 
the  features  of  Selim,  Margarita's  page. 

"Jailor!"  shouted  Giulio,  fiercely,  "do  not  let  that  young  viper 
enter  here.     I  would  lie  alone." 

"  Prisoners  are  choosers  no  more  than  beggars,"  replied  the 
grim  janitor,  chuckling,  as  he  withdrew,  leaving  the  page  ami 
prisoner  together. 

Selim  approached  (iiulio,  and,  to  his  surprise,  fell  upon  his 
knees  at  his  feet,  hurst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would 
break. 

"  Did  you  come  hither  to  perform  a  farce,  boy  >"  said  the  pris- 
oner, sternly.     "  Rise,  and  cease  this  foolery." 

"  Prince,"  said  the  page,  "  I  will  not  rise  till  you  forgive  me  for 
mill};  to  desert  your  cause  in  the  princess's  apartment  just  now. 
The  look  you  gave  me  pierced  me  to  the  heart.  Yet,  sir,  it  gave 
me  the  mutest  pain  to  side  with  your  enemies  ;  but  it  was  done 
that  I  might  have  the  power  of  serving  you.  The  duke  now  re- 
poses confidence  in  me,  and  sends  me  to  you  as  a  spy  to  win  from 
you  all  your  plans  and  hopes." 

"  How  do  I  know  that  you  are  not  one  '"  asked  Giulio,  though 
softening  somewhat  from  his  former  severity  of  manner. 

The  page  sprang  to  his  feet,  took  the  prince's  hand,  pressed  it 
to  his  heart,  and  then  covered  it  with  ki- 

"I  would  pour  out  my  life-blood  fur  you,"  he  said.  "  Hut  tell 
me— if  I  succeed  in  procuring  the  means  of  evasion  for  you,  will 
you  permit  me  to  accompany  you  in  your  flight  ?" 

"  I  think  not  of  escaping  now,"  said  the  prince,  "  hut  I  would 
give  my  hand  for  a  trusty  messenger  to  my  friend  and  kinsman, 
the  Duke  of  Milan." 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  page.    "  Speak  low  ;  prison  walls  have  ears, 
nride  in  me  ;  I  will  he  your  messenger." 
"  Can  I  trust  you  '" 
"  As  your  other  self." 

"  Boy !  if  you  redeem  your  promise,  you  may  rely  upon  my 
gratitude  and  friendship  ;  your  fortune  will  he  made." 

"  I  care  not  for  fortune,"  said  the  page,  "  hut  only  for  your  good 
opinion." 

"  Is  the  princess  aware  of  your  visit  to  me  '." 

A  dark  shade  crossed  the  handsome  face  of  the  youth. 

"  She  is  your  enemy,"  said  he  ;  "  speak  not  of  her." 


"  So  fair  and  yet  so  false  I"  exclaimed  Giulio. 

"  Lose  no  time,"  said  the  page,  impatiently.     "  The  message  !" 

"  Go  to  the  duke  ;  tell  of  my  hard  case,  of  the  treachery  and 
enmity  of  the  usurper ;  leave  the  rest  to  him." 

'•  Consider  your  message  as  delivered,"  said  the  hoy.  "  I  hear 
a  charmed  lite,  and  will  traverse  the  space  between  here  and  Mi- 
lan like  an  arrow.  Sleep  in  [icacc,  noble  prince  ;  the  tyrant  shall 
lie  foiled." 

He  summoned  the  jailor  and  departed,  taking  care,  before  the 
grim  functionary,  to  address  an  insulting  remark  to  the  prisoner, 
to  lull  any  suspicions  the  jailor  might  have  entertained.  The 
visit  of  the  page  was  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  dungeon's  gloom. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    MKSSEXOER. — PLANS    OK    GUILT. 

SELIM,  the  princess's  page,  was  a  youth  of  rare  beauty — e 
beauty  of  a  character  that  might  have  been  charged  with  effem- 
inacy hut  for  the  redeeming  fire  of  dark  eyes,  bright  and  dazzling 
as  a  falcon's,  and  wild  and  daring  in  their  expression.  The  rose 
and  lily  were  hlent  in  his  complexion,  and  the  curls  that  cluster- 
ed on  his  head,  were  of  that  intense  blackness  which  has  a  glitter- 
ing metallic  brilliancy  where  it  catches  the  light.  He  had  come 
to  court  in  the  train  of  the  astrologer,  and  a  few  words  of  recom- 
mendation from  him  secured  his  appointment  as  page  to  the 
duke's  daughter.  At  first,  he  spoke  hut  little  and  with  difficulty, 
and  that  with  a  strong  foreign  accent,  hut  when  afterwards  he  had 
learned  to  sjieak  Italian,  he  was  scarcely  more  communicative, 
and  associated  little  with  the  other  youths  of  his  own  age,  the 
pages  of  the  duke  and  sons  of  the  courtiers.  He  rarely  stirred 
from  the  side  of  the  princess.  When  she  rode  abroad,  his  horse 
was  ever  beside  her  bridle-rein  ;  when  she  sat  in  her  apartments, 
surrounded  by  her  ladies,  his  place  was  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet, 
either  playing  some  plaintive  air  on  his  guitar,  or  reading  to  her 
from  a  favorite  volume.  Yet  for  all  this,  he  possessed  a  sufficien- 
cy of  manly  spirit.  He  brooked  no  insult — at  the  shadow  of  one, 
the  color  would  rush  to  his  cheek,  and  his  hand  sought  his  dagger 
hilt  instantly.  Then  he  rode  with  grace  and  fearlessness  ;  no  one 
hut  himself  dared  hack  Abdullah,  the  dapple  Arabian  appro- 
priated to  his  use.  Yet  the  desert-horn  would  obey  the  lightest 
whisper  of  the  page,  and  whenever  he  approached  to  mount  him, 
that  half-wild  horse,  the  terror  of  the  grooms,  would  express  his 
delight  with  a  neigh,  and  gently  stoop  his  head  for  the  expected 
caress. 

Such  was  the  youth  who  now  sought  the  ducal  Stables,  and 
quietly  directed  a  serving  man  to  saddle  bis  Arab.  Springing  on 
the  hack  of  the  priceless  animal,  Selim  then,  by  unfrequented 
streets,  gained  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  passing  the  guard  un- 
challenged, rode  moderately  forth.  It  was  only  when  he  found 
himself  beyond  the  reach  of  curious  eyes,  that  he  ventured  to 
mend  his  pace. 

"  Now,  Abdallah  !"  said  he,  addressing  his  horse,  "  desert  child 
of  a  desert  sire — offspring  of  fire  and  wind — show  thy  blood  and 
breeding,  for  thy  master  has  sore  need  of  them.  Hearcst  thou, 
Abdallah  !  One  lieth  in  a  dungeon  yonder — beautiful,  brave,  un- 
fortunate, the  least  hair  of  whose  head  is  worth  a  thousand  of  thy 
race.  So  now,  Abdallah,  stretch  thy  beautiful  limbs,  and  fly  with 
me  like  the  arrow  to  the  target.     Away  !     Away  I" 

It  really  seemed  as  if  the  intelligent  animal  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  his  master.  Snorting  joyously,  he  stretched  himself 
like  a  greyhound,  and  sprang  at  once  into  his  swiftest  gallop. 
His  footfalls  were  as  rapid  as  the  pattering  of  raindrops  in  a  sum- 
mer shower.  Horse  and  rider  moved  in  unison  and  seemed  animat- 
ed by  the  same  spirit.  The  wind  sung  by  them — the  trees  danced 
[last — the  ground  disappeared,  as  if  the  velocity  of  the  earth  were 
suddenly  made  manifest  ;  up  hill  and  down  hill  sped  the  match- 
less gray,  never  once  faltering,  each  stroke  of  his  gallop  being  as 
clearly  executed  and  vigorous  as  when  he  started  on  his  race. 
And  still  the  page  encouraged  him  by  word  and  rein.  Mile  after 
mile  was  thus  passed  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

At  last  Abdallah  slackened  iu  his  speed— changed  from  a  gallop 
to  a  canter,  then  dropped  into  a  walk,  and  came  to  a  full  stand- 
still. It  was  not  weariness,  for  he  erected  his  head,  and  after  lis- 
tening intently  for  a  moment,  with  his  small,  delicate  ears  pointing 
forward,  uttered  a  loud,  clarion  neigh.' 
"  What  is  it,  Abdallah  !"  said  the  page. 

The  horse  tossed  his  head  playfully  and  resumed  his  gallop 
with  redoubled  ardor.  The  page  now  entered  a  deep  chestnut 
wood,  where  the  road  wound,  broad  and  level,  through  the  cool 
shadows. 

All  at  once  Selim  heard  a  sound  of  horses'  feet  approaching, 
which  the  quick  ear  of  his  Arabian  had  detected  long  before,  and 
presently  there  came  sweeping  towards  him,  round  a  turn  in  the 
road,  a  file  of  horsemen  in  bright  armor,  preceded  by  an  officer  of 
gallant  hearing,  who  wore  his  beaver  up,  displaying  a  frank, 
handsome  and  determined  face.  As  soon  as  this  person  saw  the 
page,  he  reined  in  his  horse  ;  and  obeying  a  command,  uttered  in 
a  low  tone,  his  men  came  into  line,  and  occupied  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  road  with  a  close  front. 

"  Sir  knight,"  said  the  page,  "  I  am  in  great  haste— on  a  mes- 
sage of  life  and  death.  I  pray  thee  stay  me  not,  hut  give  me 
passage." 

"  Not  so,  fair  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  till  I  know  whence 
thoucomest  and  whither  thou  art  going." 

"  You  are  hardly  courteous,"  said  the  page.  "And  yet  I  care 
not  to  conceal  that  I  come  from  Parma,  and  am  hastening  to 
Milan." 

"  To  Milan !" 

"  Ay,  signor  ;  with  a  message  to  the  duke." 


"  Yon  will  not  have  far  to  ride  then,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  I 
myself  will  be  your  escort." 

lie  whispered  a  few  words  to  a  subaltern  officer,  and  the  horse- 
men, breaking  their  line,  resumed  their  march,  leaving  part  of  the 
broad  road  free. 

The  commander  of  this  little  party  then  wheeled  his  horse,  and 
he  and  Selim  galloped  on  together,  leaving  the  soldiers  to  pursue 
their  march.  But  few  words  were  exchanged  between  the  riders, 
until,  reaching  the  brow  of  a  hill,  they  emerged  from  the  forest, 
and  the  road  sloped  down  from  the  high  table  land  they  had  been 
traversing,  into  a  wide,  open  plain. 

What  was  the  astonishment  of  Selim.  to  find  it  covered  with  a 
large  army.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain  was  a  group  of  tents,  over 
one  of  which  floated  an  emblazoned  banner,  while  horses  were 
piekctted  round  it,  and  men-at-arms  marching  to  and  fro,  flung 
hack  the  sunbeams  from  their  glittering  appointments.  Dark 
masses  of  troops  extended  on  the  right  and  left. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  warlike  array  '■"  asked  the  page, 
in  astonishment. 

"  That  is  a  question  which  the  duke  alone  can  answer,"  replied 
his  companion,  with  a  smile. 

"  O,  lead  me  to  him  at  once  !"  cried  the  page,  impatiently. 
"  That   I  should  have  done  without  your  asking,"  replied  the 
officer,  as  they  rode  forward  once  more. 

A  few  moments  brought  them  to  the  front  of  a  magnificent 
silken  tent,  the  head-quarters  of  the  army.  Leaving  Selim  sitting 
on  his  horse,  the  guide  dismounted  and  entered  the  tent.  After  a 
few  moments,  he  re-appeared,  and  told  Selim  that  he  might  enter. 
The  hoy  complied  with  the  invitation,  and  soon  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  the  Milanese.  He  was  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  a  frank,  handsome  face,  and  sitting  in  a  loo 
robe  on  a  couch  of  velvet.  The  page  saluted  him  and  waited  for 
him  to  speak. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  lad  !" 
"  Selim,  my  lord." 

"  You  are  a  page,  by  your  habit.    In  wltosc  service  are  you  7" 
"  In   that   of   the   most    noble    lady,   Margarita,    Princess    of 
Parma." 

"  We  have  heard  of  that  peerless  lady,"  replied  the  duke  ;  "  any 
commands  of  hers  will  be  respectfully  received." 
"  But  I  come  not  from  her,  my  lord,"  said  the  page. 
"  Not  from  the  duke,  I  trust,"  said  the  sovereign  of  Milan,  a 
frown  darkening  his  handsome  countenance. 

"  No,  my  lord — but  from  one  of  his  victims — a  prisoner  in  the 
ducal  dungeons." 

"  Ha  I"  cried  the  duke,  "  his  name  '." 

"  (iiulio  Brigaldi  is  the  name  he  bears,"  answered  the  page. 
"  But  his  rightful  name  is  Giulio  Veroni." 

"  Boy  !"  cried  the  duke,  vehemently,  "  if  you  have  deceived  me 
in  this  matter,  a  short  shrift  and  a  long  halter  shall  be  your  re- 
ward.    Is  (iiulio  in  the  hands  of  the  ursurper?" 
"  He  is,  my  lord." 
"  How  came  be  in  Parma  '." 

"  He  was  arrested  at  midnight  in  his  villa,  and  brought  to  the 
city.  At  first  the  duke  plied  him  with  fair  words,  hut  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  The  duke  suspected 
not  my  sympathy,  and  hence  I  gained  access  to  the  noble  prison- 
er. He  hade  me  inform  you  of  his  position  and  beg  your  aid  in 
his  sore  distress." 

"  Swear,"  said  the  duke,  holding  up  a  crucifix  before  the  page, 
"swear  by  this  holy  sign,  that  you  have  spoken  the  truth." 

"  I  swear  it,"  said  the  boy,  reverently,  and  touching  the  cross 
with  his  lips. 

"  Then  I  have  taken  the  field  not  a  moment  too  soon,"  cried 
the  duke.  "  The  martial  array  you  have  witnessed  was  intended 
as  a  demonstration  against  Parma.  I  was  on  the  march  thither 
with  a  thousand  lances  at  my  hack,  and  heavy  artillery  to  lioot,  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  Giulio's  heritage.  And  now  he  is  yon 
villain's  prisoner.  Go  hack,  boy — go  back  as  fast  as  horse  can 
carry  you,  and  tell  (iiulio  that  ere  many  hours  my  trumpets  shall 
he  ringing  at  the  gates  of  Parma.  If  the  usurper  dare  to  barm  a 
hair  of  his  head,  he  shall  swing  like  a  felon  from  the  battlements 
of  his  own  city-  Go— yet  stay ;  you  have  ridden  on  the  spur 
hither,  have  you  not  V 
"Ay,  my  lord." 

"  Then  your  horse  must  be  jaded.     Leave  him  with  us.     You 
shall  have  the  fleetest  horse  in  camp." 
The  page  smiled. 

"  Abdallah  and  I  are  too  good  friends  to  lie  parted,"  replied  he. 
"  And  he  is  fresh  and  strong  as  though  he  had  not  galloped  a 
mile.     And  for  flcctness — he  has  not  his  match  in  Italy." 

"Away  then,  in  Heaven's  name  I"  said  the  duke,  "and  I  will 
follow  with  my  utmost  speed." 

The  page  bowed  and  retired  from  the  tent.  In  a  moment  ho 
was  mounted  and  riding  swiftly  out  of  camp,  accompanied  by  the 
same  officer  who  had  been  his  escort  thither.  His  guide  rode 
with  him  till  they  hud  passed  the  farthest  videttcs,  and  then  hade 
him  adieu. 

Abdallah  needed  no  urging.  He  flew  rather  than  galloped  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  soon  the  towers  of  Parma  appear- 
ed close  at  hand.  Selim  halted  in  a  little  skirt  of  wood,  beside  a 
babbling  stream,  and  dismounting,  washed  the  foam  and  dust 
from  his  horse's  flanks,  and  waited  till  he  was  cool  and  dry — the 
work  of  a  few  moments  only,  for  the  hardy  steed  of  the  desert 
had  suffered  little  from  the  ride.  This  precaution  taken,  the  page 
again  mounted,  and  rode  into  the  city  as  carelessly  and  calmly  as 
if  he  had  been  just  riding  out  for  exercise. 

About  this  time,  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  closeted  with  Magnus 
the  astrologer,  in  the  apartments  of  the  latter. 

"  Your  science,  then,"   said  the  duke,  in  continuation  of  their 
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train  of  remark,  "  lias  made  you  as  familiar  with  those  subtle 
poisons  which  destroy  life,  as  with  those  wonderful  elixirs  which 
promote  ami  prolong  it  >." 

"  Ay,  my  lord,"  replied  the  astrologer.  "  I  understand  the 
compounding  of  deadly  substances,  and  have  brought  with  me 
from  the  Enst,  ingredients  known  only  to  those  adepts  who  have 
derived  their  lore  from  theaneient  sages  and  magicians.  In  Egypt 
I  have  seen  a  light  finger-ring,  With  a  secret  hollow  that  contains 
B  single  drop  of  poison.  That  single  drop  of  poison — tasteless, 
colorless,  has  the  property  of  instantly  destroying  life.  The  man 
who  should  swallow  it  would  instantly  fall  a  lifeless  corpse,  anni- 
hilated as  by  lightning.  Medical  skill  would  vainly  search  the 
frame  to  discover  the  cause  of  death,  and  would  conclude  it  to  he 
the  effect  of  a  sudden  dispensation  of  Providence." 

"  It  is  wonderful  I"  said  the  duke. 

"  There  arc  other  poisons,"  said  the  astrologer,  calmly,  "  which 
do  their  work  with  equal  certainty,  though  their  operation  is  slow. 
I  know  of  one,  a  few  drops  of  which  may  he  administered  in  any 
liquid  without  awakening  suspicion  by  its  flavor.  He  who  drinks 
it  is  doomed.  Thenceforth  the  world  begins  to  fade  before  him. 
His  cheek  grows  gradually  pale,  his  eye  loses  its  lustre  and  its 
power,  his  hearing  is  impaired,  his  blood  turns  to  ice  and  water  in 
his  veins,  his  frame  is  bowed,  his  hair  is  bleached,  food  does  not 
nourish  him  nor  wine  sustain  him,  his  hones  l>ecome  brittle  as 
glass,  and  finally  he  sinks  into  the  grave,  though  dead  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  long  before  the  breath  has  left  his  body.  This 
poison  is  for  the  use  of  those  to  whom  vengeance  is  a  luxury,  who 
love  to  gloat  over  the  prolonged  misery  of  their  victims.  The  im- 
patient heir  asks  for  the  quick  poison — the  epicure  of  vengeance 
for  the  slowly-working  weapon." 

"  I  would  kill,"  said  the  duke,  hoarsely.  "But  I  would  slay 
speedily— at  once.  But  there  must  be  no  trace  of  my  work.  Can 
you  aid  me  ?" 

"  Will  you  reward  me  V  said  the  astrologer,  in  a  low  whisper. 

"Ay — with  an  unsparing  hand." 

"But  I  must  know  the  subject  my  art  is  to  deal  with." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,"  replied  the  duke.  "  I  will  repose  entire 
confidence  in  you.  The  man  against  whom  you  warned  me,  is 
now  within  my  grasp — lying  in  a  cell  of  my  prison-house." 

"  Giulio  Veroni  ?" 

"  Giulio  Veroni." 

"  The  heir  to  the  throne  of  Parma  V 

"  Ay.  There  is  no  safety  for  me  while  he  lives.  Yet  I  dare 
not  put  him  to  death — he  has  too  many  friends  and  allies.  He 
must  die  a  natural  death.     Do  you  understand  me  !" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  You  arc  interested  in  this  catastrophe  as  well  as  myself. 
While  he  lives  there  is  yet  a  chance  of  his  recovering  his  rights. 
In  case  of  his  success,  what  becomes  of  you  !  Think  you  he 
would  retain  you  at  his  court  ?  Never — for  he  is  one  of  those 
fools,  who,  wise  in  their  own  science,  laugh  at  the  lore  of  the  stars 
— one  of  those  who  despise  all  secret  dealings,  and  act  their  will 
in  the  broad  face  of  day.  He  would  drive  you  from  Parma — nay, 
more,  he  would  probably  confiscate  your  wealth  !" 

"  My  wealth  !"  cried  the  astrologer.  "  I  have  none,  I  am  poor, 
All  your  bounty  is  consumed  in  the  costly  pursuit  of  the  occult 
sciences — in  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  ;  in  the  which 
if  I  succeed,  my  noble  patron  will  be  wealthier  than  Solomon.  I 
am  poor — I  am  poor." 

"  Be  it  so.  Then  he  will  put  an  end  to  your  pursuit  of  the  oc- 
cult sciences.  Now  you  understand  your  position,  will  you  fur- 
nish me  with  the  means  of  ridding  myself  of  this  enemy — speed- 
ily, at  one  stroke  '<" 

"  I  am  not  by  trade  a  poisoner,"  said  the  astrologer.  "  I  must 
be  largely  bribed  to  do  that  at  which  my  soul  revolts.  You  must 
give  me  the  means  of  bribing  priests,  of  enriching  altars,  of  pur- 
chasing salvation — and  it  is  expensive  in  these  hard  times." 

"  You  know  me,"  said  the  duke.  "  My  largesse  shall  exceed 
your  wildest  expectations." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  the  astrologer,  setting  his  teeth  and  drawing 
his  breath  hard. 

"  Enough.  Have  you  tho  ingredients  for  compounding  that 
swift  poison  that  you  spoke  of?" 

"  I  have — but  it  will  take  some  time  to  compound  it.  It  is  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  process." 

"  Set  about  it  then  at  once,"  said  the  duke.  "By  nightfall  it 
must  be  in  my  possession." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  noblo  duke.     And  my  reward  !" 

"  It  shall  be  yours — fear  not.     Farewell." 

He  rose,  as  did  the  astrologer.  The  latter  followed  his  patron 
to  the  outer  door,  cringing  obsequiously  till  he  was  alone  in  his 
mystic  chamber.  Then  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
paced  the  apartment  with  long  stride 

"  I  shall  be  rich — I  shall  he  rich  I"  he  cried,  in  an  exulting 
tone,  tossing  his  arms  aloft.  "  But  not  for  myself  do  I  covet 
the  red  gold  and  sparkling  gems.  Zelie — child  of  my  heart — 
daughter  of  the  loveliest  of  Oircassia's  children,  she  shall  be  the 
pride  of  the  world  in  magnificence  as  well  as  beauty.  She  has 
served  me  faithfully,  at  once  my  slave  and  daughter  ;  but  she  has 
won  my  entire  heart.  We  will  not  live  here.  We  vyill  go  to  the 
far  East ;  I  will  build  a  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
minarets  shall  point  to  heaven  and  their  golden  crescents  shall  be 
studded  with  diamonds.  And  deep — deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  will  I  build  me  a  treasure  bouse  that  shall  he  ever  full.  I 
know  where  the  river  sand  is  full  of  gold.  I  know  of  valleys 
where  the  diamonds  are  sown  thick.  We  will  have  horsemen, 
and  slaves,  and  camels  and  troops  of  elephants.  My  daughter 
shall  he  mated  with  an  eastern  prince — and  for  me,  I  shall  dis- 
cover— I  have  approached  the  threshold  of  discovery — the  elixir 
of  life,  and  I  and  mine  shall  enjoy  perpetual  youth.     This  it  is  to 


have  a  fool  for  a  patron.  The  poison  !  I  told  him  not  that  it  is 
already  prepared,  ready  to  do  its  office  on  any  enemy  of  mine. " 

Lifting  a  small  jar  from  a  shelter,  he  carefully  took  therefrom  a 
few  drops  of  a  colorless  liquid  which  he  put  in  a  small  phial  that 
stood  upon  a  table,  and  then  replaced  the  larger  vessel.  As  he 
turned  away  after  the  completion  of  his  task,  a  clear,  musical 
voice,  yet  thrilling  withal,  uttered  these  emphatic  words  : 

"  Thou  Shalt  do  no  murder!" 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   ASTltot.oc Kit's   DAUGHTER. 

Tin:  astrologer  turned  as  that  voice  fell  upon  his  ear.  His  ex- 
pression, at  first  dismayed  and  confused,  (hanged  to  one  of  the 
SUnmeSt  delight;  his  eyes  moistened,  his  lips,  his  whole  frame 
trembled,  and  he  stretched  forth  his  arms  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice,  as,  gliding  from  behind  a  mass  of  drapery  that  concealed 
her,  a  woman  of  dazzling  beauty,  in  all  the  glory  of  youth,  stood 
before  him.  She  wore  a  turban  on  her  head,  from  which,  fastened 
by  a  diamond  of  prodigious  size,  which  blazed  like  a  star,  fell  a 
parted  veil  of  gold  tissue  to  her  very  feet.  A  tunic  of  azure  blue 
silk,  with  loose,  hanging  sleeves  was  girt  to  her  slender  waist  by  a 
cincture  of  diamonds  and  amethysts.  She  wore  very  loose  trow- 
scrs  of  rose-colored  silk,  and  her  blue-veined,  high-arched  instep, 
guiltless  of  any  covering,  was  seen  as  her  foot  entered  the  em- 
broidered Persian  slipper.  Such  was  the  dazzling  creatine  who 
stood  before  the  astrologer,  and  whom  he  sought  to  clasp  to  his 
heart.     But  she  avoided  his  embrace  with  a  shudder. 

"  Wonldst  thou  sell  thy  very  soul  for  gold  !"  said  the  maiden, 
with  indignant  emphasis. 

"  Nay,  nay — Zelie  ;  what  arc  these  Christians  other  than  dogs, 
that  we  should  shrink  from  ridding  ourselves  of  them  without 
compunction  f  It  is  but  an  animal  less  iii  the  world — but  to  me 
one  stride  nearer  the  end." 

"  And  that  end  !" 

"Thy  happiness,  my  daughter — thy  joy,  my  delight — thy  great- 
ness, light  of  my  eyes — star  of  my  existence — thou,  memory  of 
the  past,  hope  of  the  future." 

"  Father,"  said  the  beautiful  girl,  drawing  nearer  to  the  astrol- 
oger, and  no  longer  shunning  his  embrace,  "  1  know  that  you 
love  me,  idolize  me,  all  unworthy  as  I  am." 

"  And  I  will  make  you  happy,  Zelie.  You  shall  mate  with  a 
prince." 

"  I  love  a  prince." 

"  You  !"  exclaimed  the  astrologer,  in  astonishment. 

"  Ay — father.     A  noble  I  have  seen  at  this  court." 

"  It  cannot  be  the  Duke  of  pinna!" 

"It  should  be  the  Duke  of  Parma." 

"  Francisco  Veroni  V 

"  No  !     Giulio  Veroni — the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne." 

"  It  cannot  be  !"  said  the  astrologer,  trembling  with  excitement. 
"  You  have  not  dared   to  fix  your  affections  on  that  man." 

"  Have  you  not  often  told  me,  father,  that  we  cannot  fix  our  af- 
fections— that  they  arc  decided  by  fate  '.  Have  you  not  told  me 
that  two  souls  destined  for  each  other,  coalesce  the  moment  they 
approach  each  other I" 

"  But  this  Giulio  has  but  to-day  arrived  at  court.  Scarce  arrived 
he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon." 

"  He  has  been  here  long  enough.  To  sec  him  was  to  love  him. 
lb  was  the  realization  of  my  maiden  dreams.  My  page's  dis- 
guise, which  I  assumed,  you  know  how  reluctantly,  to  favor  your 
enterprise,  to  obtain  you  information  and  enable  you  to  play  your 
part  successfully,  allowed  me  to  see  him  as  I  might  not  have  done 
had  I  worn  the  garb  of  my  sex.  I  know  the  nobility  of  his  soul 
equals  the  perfection  of  his  form  and  face.  I  sought  him  in  his 
dungeon,  and  became  his  messenger;  I  would  have  undertaken 
for  his  sake  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  world.  I  carried  a  message 
for  him  to  the  Duke  of  Milan." 

"  Zelie  !  Zelie  !"  cried  the  astrologer,  wringing  his  hands,  "  you 
have  ruined  me.     But  go  on — did  you  see  the  duke  '" 

"  I  saw  him.  He  is  approaching  Parma  in  anus  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  force." 

"  Instantly  will  I  apprize  my  master.  Mad  girl !  you  know  not 
what  you  have  done.  Our  fortunes — perhaps  our  lives  hang  on 
the  breath  of  the  reigning  duke.  If  he  falls,  we  are  driven  hence 
— branded  as  charlatans,  impostors — enemies  of  the  state — strip- 
ped of  our  treasure — turned  adrift  upon  the  world  without  a 
ducat." 

"  Nay,  father  ;  I  hope  more  from  the  kindness  of  Giulio  than 
from  the  caprice  of  Duke  Francisco." 

"  You  know  nothing  of  him  ;  you  are  bewitched— enchanted  ; 
you  are  blighted  by  the  evil  spirit.  (),  Zelie  !  it  was  a  fatal  hour 
when  you  saw  this  youth." 

"  Father  !"  cried  the  girl,  passionately,  "  hear  me — I  love  him  ; 
you  have  consented  to  give  the  duke  the  means  of  destroying  his 
life,  and  too  well  I  know  your  fatal  skill.  Now  hear  me — and 
obey  me,  or  even  you,  my  father,  shall  incur  my  deadly  hatred.  If 
you  have  labored  for  me,  1  have  in  turn  labored  for  you.  We 
are  partners  in  imposture.  To  please  you,  I  have  laid  aside  the 
garments  of  my  sex— crushed  the  sensitive  feelings  of  a  woman's 
naturi — been  the  slave  of  a  woman's  caprice — the  companion  of 
men  with  whom  I  could  not  sympathize.  I  demand  some  requital. 
I  can  love  but  once — I  have  fixed  my  affections  on  this  man 
whose  life  you  seek — a  man  who  has  never  wronged  you.  Sparc 
him  for  my  sake,  and  my  blessing  and  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven 
shall  rest  upon  your  head." 

"  Were  you  in  your  senses,  I  might  listen  to  you,  Zelie,"  replied 
the  astrologer,  "but  you  are  mad.  This  sudden  fancy  for  the 
stranger  is  stark  insanity.  'When  he  is  no  more,  you  will  look 
back  on  this  passion  as  a  fevered  dream." 


"  Xever,  father;  my  mind  is  unshaken  even  In  the  midst  of  my 
distress.      Spare  the  life  of  this  young  prince  !" 

"  My  word  is  pledged  to  the  duke,"  replied  the  astrologer, 
gloomily. 

"Revoke  it." 

"  It  cannot  be." 

"  Then  behold  the  alternative  I"  exclaimed  Zelie.  Springing  to 
the  table,  where  the  astrologer  had  placed  it,  she  seized  the  phial 
containing  tho  deadly  poison  and  uncorked  it. 

"  Hold,  Zelie  !"'  cried  the  astrologer.  *'  Pause  !  a  single  drop  of 
that  deadly  venom  will  lay  you  a  quivering  corse  at  my  feet." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  girl,  approaching  it  to  her  lips.  "  I  have 
no  wish  to  live." 

"Zelie!  Zelie!"  cried  the  agonized  father,  "  I  will  do  all  you 
promise.  Come  ruin,  iodic  want — anything,  but  harm  to  you.  I 
will  break  with  the  duke." 

"  You  swear  it  !" 

"  I  swear  it  by  the  prophet  of  our  faith  !"  said  the  astrologer, 
solemnly. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  girl,  calmly,  as  she  closed  the  phial. 

"Give  me  that  fatal  draught,"  said  the  astrologer. 

"  Nay,  father,"  said  the  girl ;  "you  have  furnished  me  a  weapon 
that  1  will  never  part  with.  Not  against  yourself,  but  in  the 
chances  of  life,  should  the  storm  clouds  gather  too  darkly  over- 
head, should  shame  and  disappointment  ever  render  life  a  burthen, 
then  this  precious  draught  would  give  me  peace  and  quiet."  As 
she  ended,  she  hid  the  phial  in  her  bosom. 

"  You  have  the  soul  of  the  bravest  man  in  the  loveliest  form  of 
woman,"  said  the  astrologer,  half-admiring,  half-shuddering  at  her 
energy.  "  Now  you  have  my  word.  But  how  am  I  to  deal  with 
the  duke?" 

"  Listen  to  me,  dear  father,"  said  Zelie.  "  You  have  often  told 
me  that  your  art  enables  you  to  compound  a  potion  the  effect  of 
which,  seemingly,  is  to  destroy  life  utterly,  but  which,  in  reality, 
simply  suspended  animation  for  many  hours,  without  injuring  the 
patient." 

"  I  do  indeed  possess  that  secret,"  replied  the  astrologer.  "It 
is  one  of  the  simplest  of  my  craft.  Nay  more — I  have  some  of 
that  potion  already  prepared." 

"  Well  then,  give  it  to  the  duke,  instead  of  the  fatal  mixture  that 
you  promised  him.  You  pledge  me  your  word  that  it  will  not 
injure  Giulio." 

"  I  should  not  fear  to  administer  it  to  your  own  dear  self." 

"  I  trust  you  then.  (Jive  this  to  the  duke.  Let  him  administer 
it  to  the  prisoner,  and  then  we  will  watch  the  course  of  events." 

"  I  fear — I  fear  the  issue,"  said  the  astrologer,  doubtfully. 

"  Fear  nothing.  You  look  already  brighter — already  more  like 
your  truer  and  nobler  self,  now  that  your  soul  is  relieved  from  the 
weight  of  guilt  you  were  ready  to  assume.  And  (),  father,  if  you 
value  my  love,  believe  me  that  I  love  you  now  more  dearly  than 
ever!" 

"  Zelie,"  said  the  astrologer,  kissing  the  fair  forehead  of  his 
daughter,  "  you  can  do  with  me  what  you  like.  Your  love  is  the 
gleam  of  pure  sunshine  that  traverses  my  wild  and  dull  existence. 
So  that  you  are  near  me  and  happy,  I  care  not  what  befalls. 
These  stolen  visits  give  a  perception  of  the  bliss  of  the  blessed." 

"Adieu,  father.     We  shall  meet  again  soon.     I  must  put  off 
orments,  and  appear  once  more  in  those  I  hate.     It  is  only 
in  disguise  that  I  can  now  serve  the  man  I  love." 

With  a  light  step  she  glided  behind  the  drapery  that  hung  on 
one  side  of  the  apartment,  and  vanished  through  some  secret 
egress. 

"  It  is  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends,"  said  the  astrologer,  as  he 
busied  himself  with  the  preparation  he  was  to  deliver  to  the  duke, 
in  the  place  of  the  deadly  composition  he  had  promised.  "  What 
is  to  he  will  he.  It  is  useless  to  strive  against  the  decrees  of  fate. 
This  sudden  passion  has  even  mastered  the  girl.  But  it  may  pass 
like  a  delusion — a  dream.  Not  even  gratitude  will  induce  this 
prince  to  marry  Zelie,  though  she  be  a  mate  for  a  monarch.  Yet 
if  be  prove  insensible — if  he  break  her  heart,  her  father  will  know 
how  to  avenge  her." 

In  a  few  moments  the  duke  again  sought  tiie  presence  of  the 
astrologer. 

"I  came,"  lie  suddenly  said,  "to  urge  your  utmost  diligence  in 
the  matter  we  agreed  upon.  I  shall  have  occasion  speedily  to  use 
the  preparation.     How  soon  can  you  place  it  in  my  hands  !" 

"  It  is  ready,  my  liege,"  said  the  astrologer,  handing  a  small 
phial  to  his  patron. 

"  Thanks,  thanks  !"  cried  the  duke,  joyously. 

"  When  murder  is  to  be  done,  the  stroke  should  he  speedy,"  said 
the  astrologer. 

"And  when  work  is  performed,  the  recompense  should  be  swift," 
answered  the  duke.  "  Look  at  these,  they  are  some  diamonds  I 
purchased  in  an  extravagant  moment  of  an  Eastern  merchant. 
See  if  they  are  worth  your  acceptance,"  and  he  placed  a  small 
casket  in  the  hands  of  the  astrologer. 

The  latter  was  a  man  accustomed  to  veil  his  emotions ;  yet, 
when  he  opened  the  case  and  the  blaze  of  the  gems  shone  forth,  he 
could  not  conceal  his  satisfaction. 

"  They  are  magnificent,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  gift  worthy  of  a 
monarch." 

"If  the  product  of  your  skill  fulfil  your  promises,  the- reward 
shall  he  doubled,"  said  the  duke. 

The  astrologer  bowed  low,  and  poured  forth  his  acknowdedgc- 
ments,  following  the  duke  to  tho  door,  and  taking  leave  of  him 
with  the  utmost  obsequiousness. 

"Wonderful  art !"  said  the  duke,  as  hi  gained  his  cabinet. 
"  A  death  in  every  drop  of  liquid.  How  much  better  than  the 
steel  and  axe !" 

[to  de  continued.] 
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WEST  ARCH  ST.  CHURCH,  PHILADELPHIA. 
This  edifice,  of  which  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing, drawn  and  executed  for  the  Pictorial,  is  a 
front  view,  is  fast  approaching  completion,  ami 
promises  to  he  one  of  the  rinest  specimens  of  Ro- 
man architecture  in  the  country.  It  is  located  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Arch  and  Eighteenth 
Streets,  and  stands  entirely  isolated  from  the  in-i«rli- 
boring  buildings.  The  lot  upon  which  it  si: 
120  feet  on  Areh  Street,  150  feet  on  Eighteenth 
Street,  and  extends  hark  to  a  small  street,  20  feet 
in  width,  giving  the  building  three  street  fronts, 
and  a  clear  space  of  20  feet  on  the  east  side.  The 
plan  of  the  budding  resembles  the  Latin  cross,  in 
outline.  Its  external  dimensions  are  as  follows  : 
nave,  7">  feet  wide  by  150  feet  deep ;  transepts 
projecting  6  feet,  with  48  feet  front ;  height  from 
pavement  to  crowning  member  of  cornice,  4.">  feet : 
height  of  hell  tower,  1 1 5  feet — centre  tow cr,  1 70 
feet ;  dome,  45  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  interior 
we  have  an  audience  room,  including  transept,  80 
feet  by  92  feet  ;  lecture-room,  29  feet  by  4.)  feet  ; 
infant  "school-room,  2'J  feet  by  12  feet;  study,  12 
feet  by  2'J  feet ;  Sunday  school-room,  29  feet  by  43 
feet,  and  so  arranged  by  folding  doors,  that  it  can 
be  increased  to  29  feet  by  72  feet.  The  ceiling  in 
the  audience  room  will  average  45  feet  in  height, 
that  of  the  dome  in  the  centre  being  00  feet.  The 
ceiling  in  all  other  rooms  is  18  feet  high  in  the  clear. 
The  ceiling  of  the  audience  room  is  supported  by 
sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  and  twenty-two  autre 
against  the  wall,  all  being  surmounted  with  the 
richest  specimen  of  Corinthian  entablature.  The 
ceiling  of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  circular,  rising 
ahout  10  feet  in  the  width  of  the  nave.  Above  this 
the  dome  rises  12  feet,  forming  pendentives,  which 
are  ornamented,  and  present  a  beautiful  effect. 
The  entire  ceiling  and  dome  are  panelled  with  en- 
riched mouldings,  and  glass,  partly  opaque,  is  in- 
troduced in  the  panels  alternately,  and  directly  un- 
der corresponding  lights  in  the  roof,  which  gives  a 
soft  and  subdued  light  in  the  interior.  The  audi- 
ence room  will  accommodate  on  the  main  floor 
about  1200  persons,  galleries  and  choir,  ahout  2f>0. 
The  pews  in  the  centre  blocks  are  straight,  and  the 
outside  blocks  circled,  so  that  the  congregation  will 
all  face  towards  the  pulpit.  The  manner  of  venti- 
lating in  warm  weather  IS  by  openings  in  the  ceil- 
ings and  floor  of  the  audience  room — the  latter  to 
admit  cool,  fresh  air  from  the  basement,  and  the 
former  for  the  escape  of  the  impure  air  as  it  rises 
to  the  ceiling.  The  manner  of  heating  is  by  hot 
air  from  the  furnaces,  let  in  through  registers  in  the 
floor;  but  to  obviate  the  unpleasantness  of  a  strong 
draught  of  hot  air  in  the  aisles  during  the  time  the 
audience  is  gathering,  provision  is  made  for 
changing  the  place  of  its  introduction  from  the 
floor  registers  to  others,  raised  ahout  ten  feet  from 
the  floor,  at  such  times  as  it  may  be  more  desirable 
to  introduce  it  in  this  way.  This  edifice  hoc 
erected  after  designs  and  under  the  directions  of  J. 
C.  Hoxie,  Esq.,  architect,  of  Philadelphia,  (ireat 
credit   is   due   -Mr.   Joseph   Dencgre,   and  James 


Bowns,  his  foreman  (under  whose  supervision  the 
work  has  been  executed),  for  the  substantial  and 
workmanlike  manner  in  which  the  building  has 
been  completed.  The  exquisite  plaster  work  has 
been  done  by  Henry  Pasco  &  Son.  All  the  orna- 
mental work  has  been  modelled  expressly  for  this 
building  by  William  Pasco,  junior  partner  of  the 
firm,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  the  beautiful 
manner  in  which  the  ornaments  have  been  executed. 
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MAP  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  map  herewith  presented  is  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  ('.  W.  Morse,  90  Nassau  Street,  New 
York,  and  is  executed  with  great  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy. These  islands,  supplying  so  vast  a  field 
for  our  commercial  and  missionary  enterprise, 
have  lately  acquired  a  political  importance  from 
certain  movements  towards  annexation  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  were  discovered  by  Captains 
Cook  and  King,  in  1778,  and  were  named  in  honor 
of  Lord  Sandwich,  then  at  the  head  of  the  British 
admiralty.  They  are  at  about  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  western  coast  of  Mexico  to  China, 
and  were  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  pretty 
densely  populated,  but  the  native  population  has 
decreased  very  rapidly,  not  only  in  consequence  of 

sanguinary  wars  among  the  natives,  but  in  obedi- 
ence to  that  general  law  by  which  the  colored  races 
decrease  in  proportion  as  the  Caucasian  race  is 
brought  in  contact  with  them.  The  total  superfi- 
cial extent  of  these  islands  is  G000  square  miles. 
The  soil  is,  in  general,  admirable,  and  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Large  fortunes  were  formerly  made  by  American 
trailers  in  purchasing  sandal  wood  at  these  islands, 
and  in  re-selling  it  to  the  Chinese  to  a  large  profit. 
In  every  point  of  view  this  portion  of  the  world  is 
an  interesting  one.  The  islands  vary  in  extent ; 
Hawaii  (Owhyhee),  the  largest,  contains  some  four 
thousand  miles,  with  a  population  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Honolulu,  the  cap- 
ital of  Oahu  ( Woahoo),  is  the  royal  residence,  and 
here  the  foreign  merchants,  chiefly  American,  are 
settled,  many  of  them  having  large  establishments. 
The  Americans  possess  a  great  influence  in  these 
islands,  the  British  and  French  government  being 
regarded  with  more  or  less  distrust  by  the  young 
king.  The  islands  of  Kauai  (Atovi)  and  Nibau 
(Oneehow)  are  famous  for  the  large  crops  which 
the  culture  of  the  yam  affords,  and  thither  large 
numbers  of  vessels  resort  to  procure  supplies  of 
this  valuable  product.  Most  of  the  islands  are 
volcanic,  and  abound  in  mountains,  which  rise  to 
a  bold  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
climate  is  warm,  but  not  unhealthy,  and  the  ther- 
mometer rarely  rises  above  88  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
so  that  in  mid-summer  the  inhabitants  never  suffer 
from  that  uncomfortable  amount  of  caloric  of  which 
we,  even  in  this  high  latitude,  have  been  recently 
complaining.  Snow  never  falls  there,  and  the  win- 
ter season  is  only  marked  by  the  heavy  rains  that 
descend,  with  intermissions,  between  the  months 
of  December  and  March. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil,  in 
a  large  proportion  of  the 
surface,  is  truly  admirable, 
and  in  this  favored  clime, 
light  labor  suffices  to  pro- 
vide the  necessities  of  life. 
Its  luxuries  are  the  pure 
air  and  the  spontaneous 
gifts  of  nature.  The  wea- 
ther is  so  warm  throughout 
the  year  that  little  raiment 
is  necessary,  and  the  good 
missionaries  experienced  no 
little  difficulty  in  inducing 
their  converts  to  sacrifice 
their  freedom  to  that  quan- 
tity of  millinery  and  tailor- 
ing which  our  ideas  of  pro- 
priety require.  The  native 
islanders  are  a  handsome 
race,  the  women  generally 
being  strikingly  lieautiful  in 
figure  if  not  in  face,  with 
olive  complexions  and  fine 
hair.  They  are  gentle  and 
intelligent,  and  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity 
have  made  rapid  proj! 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Printing  presses  have  been 
founded,  books  printed  in 
the  native  language,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, and  one  or  more 
newspapers  have  been  es- 
tablished^ the  American 
residents,"  and  printed  in 
the  English  language. 
Every  fruit  and  vegetable 
introduced  into  the  island 
thrives,  as  do  the  domestic 
animals  which  Europeans 
have  transported  thither,  of 
which  there  is  now  an  abun- 
dant stock.  These  islands 
are  interesting  in  several 
points  of  view,  religious, 
political,  social  and  com- 
mercial, and  their  position 
has  engaged  the  attention 
of  our  ablest  statesmen. 
The  time,  perhaps,  is  not 
far  distant,  when  they  will 
be  represented  in  our  halls 
of  legislation.  So  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the 
towns  and  ports  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  that  the 
map  we  present  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  ref- 
erence. 
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ENGLISH    STEAMER    MAKING    TIIF,    HARBOR    OF    BOULOGNE. 


TOWER 


BOULOGNE 


BOULOGNE  SCENES. 
In  our  last  number  wc  briefly  noticed  the  site  and  attractions  of 
Boulogne,  in  connection  with  the  views  of  local  scenes,  and  we 
now  resume  our  illustrations  and  descriptions.  The  first  engrav- 
ing is  a  Tcrv  spirited  scene,  representing  one  of  the  small  passenger 
steamers  belonging  to  the  South  Eastern  and  Continental  Steam 
Company,  performing  the  passage  from  Folkestone,  England,  to 
Boulogne.     The  American  traveller  abroad  must  not  he  disap- 


pointed if  he  does  not  discover  in  these  boats  the  same  amplitude, 
elegance  and  accommodation  which  invariably  characterizes  c\cn 
our  steam  ferry-boats.  The  passage  across  the  channel  is  a  brief 
one,  and  he  must  be  satisfied  if  the  craft  he  embarks  in  is  simply 
seaworthy.  The  steamer  in  our  engraving  has  sufficient  breadth 
of  beam,  and  is,  moreover,  well  rigged,  and  it  is  well  that  she  has 
these  recommendations,  for  there  is  often  an  ugly  sea  going  in  the 
channel,  and  the  little  boat  before  us  rolls  quite  enough  for  those 
unfortunate  voyagers  who  are  subject  to  that  most  aggravating 
malady,  sea  sickness.  Travellers  going  from  London  to  Boulogne 
find  Folkestone  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  port  of  embarka- 
tion, and  the  Folkestone  steamers  are  almost  always  sure  to  be 
crowded.  On  clearing  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  a  fine  view  pre- 
sents itself,  embracing  the  south  coast  of  Kent,  commencing  with 
the  South  Foreland,  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet,  and  running  to 
Dungeness,  thirty-three  miles,  where  it  sinks  into  a  level.  The 
harbor  house  forms  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  picture,  in  which  the 
venerable  houses  of  the  fishing  town  seem  to  be  running  inland 
from  their  new  and  showy  neighbors  on  the  hills,  while,  high  above 
all,  the  mighty  viaduct  is  seen  crossing  the  valley  of  Foord  in  the 
background,  and  bearing  on  its  back  a  train  whose  rocket  wreath 
of  smoke  points  like  a  huge  comet  London-ward.  Five  miles  from 
land,  the  current  of  the  flood  tide  dashes  gently  against  the  star- 
board side  of  the  vessel.  This  mysterious  advance  of  the  water 
sets  into  the  "narrow  seas"  midway  between  Portland  Bill,  near 
Weymouth,  and  Cape  de  la  Hogue,  in  France,  runs  120  miles  to 
the  bay  of  Hastings  ;  strikes  against  the  southwest  side  of  Dungen- 
ess ;  passes  Sharp  round  the  "nose;"  sweeps  Romney  Bay; 
safely  heaves  the  boat  in  the  Folkestone  ship  track ;  rolls  close  in 
upon  Dover;  strikes  against  the  forelands,  and  slips  round  them 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  This  flood  race,  setting  more 
upon  the  English  than  the  French  coast,  makes  a  difference  of  one 
foot  in  the  height  of  the  tide,  the  rise  of  water  at  Folkestone  being 
twenty  feet,  while  at  Boulogne  it  is  only  nineteen.  Objects  of  in- 
terest crowd  in  rapid  succession  on  the  traveller  as  he  approaches 
Boulogne,  while  the  memory  is  busy  in  conjuring  up  the  scenes  of 
the  past.  Here  is  Caligula's  light-house ;  there  rises  the  column 
of  Napoleon;  there  was  encamped  that  enormous  army,  destined 
to  carry  out  his  gigantic  scheme  of  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
on  yonder  eminence  stood  the  great  chief,  scanning  through  the 
glass  the  cliffs  of  Albion.  The  deep  tone  of  a  hell  strikes  on  the 
car.  It  is  rung  from  the  belfry  tower,  shown  in  our  second  engrav- 
ing, and  the  same  peal  boomed  forth  centuries  ago,  when  Godfrey 
and  Bouillon  marched  at  the  head  of  the  fiery  crusaders  for  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem.  Our  third  engraving  shows  the  picturesque 
and  peculiar  head-gear  worn  by  the  Boulogne  fisherwomen.  The 
last  view  is  taken  on  the  river  Liane,  near  its  mouth,  and  shows 
the  fortifications,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  craft  that  ply  in  the  Bou- 
1  - •  _i 1 1   -  ■  waters.     The  view  is  accurate  and  characteristic. 


A    BOULOGNE  FISHEBWOMAN. 


SCF.NF    AT    THE    MOUTH    OF    THE    LTANE.    BOULOGNE. 
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[Written  for  RiLlou  s  Notorial.] 
TO  LEWIS. 

They  tell  mo  thou  must  <//<  — 
They  wake  the  dbuatUng  dreams  of  bailed  yt 
And  as  the  last  lijfht  fade*  from  thy  blue  eye, 

1  ask  its  trembling  tears. 

T  would  not  have  thee  lire, 
For  life  is  weariness — the  grave  is  rest ! 
And  the  deatfa-a~ngel1fl  hand  alone  ran  give* 
r  to  a  dreamer's  bn 

My  chUdbotKTfl  memoriae  still 
Are  wildly  warm — hut  now  I  will  not  weep — 
For  0,  clay's  chartered  coldnen  cannot  chill 

Thy  early,  envied  sleep ' 

Yet  boy!    1  COOld  not  bear 

sullen  storm  sweep  proudly  o'er  tin*  hwnf — 
■flight's  mnrmurinK  music  might  not  cheer. 
If  thou  wort  with  the  dead. 

I've  dreamed  tbot  mmd.  unehAn 
Had  power  to  grasp  the  matMeninjr  mysteries 
That  mocked  it  hen  when  startling  splendor  reigned 

Bright  in  the  far-olTski 

If  so,  when  thou  art  fi 
And  thy  soul's  wild  wing  waves  in  sfirlH  space, 
O,  wilt  thou  not  return  and  paint  for  me 

The  spirit's  dwelling-place? 

But  this  mast  cliangr — the  night 
Whispers  a  strange  spell  with  a  voice  like  thine, 
And  mocks  me  with  a  brow  whereon  its  light 
Shall  ere  long  cease  to  shine- 
Then  farewell !    Pride  aspires 
Too  high  for  tears — would  that  1  t<*>  could  dic; 
And  rove  with  thee  amid  the  quivering  fires 
That  light  infinity! 


[Written  for  Bnlloa's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BARON  DE  PLASSY. 


BY    CHABLE8    A.    HOW.UtD. 

11  Here  over  hills  with  peaky  fj>ps  mRi-nilcd, 
And  many  a  Iran  of  palm  and  rfce, 
The  tlirmie  f»f  Indian  Cama  alowiy  Bailed, 
A  summer  tanned  with  Bp 

Towabds  the  latter  part  of  the  last  (solitary,  Hester,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  prominent  member  of  the  East  Indian  Company,  set  sail 
with  her  father  from  London,  and  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  India, 
being  indifferently  led  into  a  marriage  with  a  weak  rajah,  became 
Queen  of  Ceylon,  and,  by  foree  of  her  energetic  character,  a  pow- 
erful controller  both  in  the  native  and  mercantile  affairs,  of  course 
swaying  her  sceptre  to  her  own  advantage  and  that  of  the  Kast 
Indian  Company.  Several  years  subsequent  to  her  marriage,  a 
fresh  force  of  the  English  army,  under  Colonel  Heath,  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  island  in  communication  with  the  larger  body  on  the 
mainland,  in  the  command  of  Lord  Clive,  Baron  de  Plassy.  The 
natives,  too  timid  and  inured  to  remonstrate,  succumbed  visibly  to 
the  superior  strength  of  the  English,  but  secretly  nursed  a  wrath, 
all  the  more  deadly  from  restraint,  and  watching  with  jealous  eves 
every  CO  I  their  inefficient  rajah   or  his  daring  queen  might 

render,  they  only  prayed  for  his  death  that  thus  Queen  Hester 
might  perish  in  her  suttee,  and  give  room  for  gome  hold  leader  of 
the  Hindoo  race  to  free  them  from  foreign  thraldom. 

In  his  early  life,  Colonel  Heath  had  striven  in  a  successful  rival- 
ship  with  Clive  for  the  hand  of  a  lovely  peasant-girl,  Cordelia,  and 
having  betrayed,  ho  saw  her  perish  in  woe  and  want,  fully  aware 
of  the  dreadful  revenge  with  which  Clive  had  vowed  to  visit  him. 
Many  years'  fear  of  this  vengeance  had  dogged  him,  and  when, 
one  sultry  night,  as  he  caroused  with  his  brother  officers,  and  look- 
ing up,  had  several  limes  fancied  he  saw  two  eyes  sparkling  at  the 
open  window,  he  braced  himself  with  fresh  draughts  of  wine,  and 
experienced  a  beany  relief  as  his  servant,  entering,  whispered  him 
only  a  summons  from  the  island  queen,  and  rising,  Colonel  Heath 
left  the  room.  A  native  met  him  at  the  door,  who,  saying  that  as 
his  excellency  would  go  through  private  places  and  great  treasure, 
he  must  be  blinded,  clapped  an  extinguisher  over  his  head,  and 
drew  the  string  securely  ;  then  turning  the  officer  thrice  round,  he 
led  him  by  the  hand  several  times  about  the  square,  and  rapidly 
started  off  in  a  straight  direction.  Delaying  his  guide  a  moment, 
as  if  to  adjust  his  boot,  Colonel  Heath  so  .-lipped  his  spur  that, 
tearing  the  ground,  it  would  inevitably  leave  its  trace,  and  pro- 
ceeded. 

When  they  had  walked  a  mile  or  two,  low  murmurs  of  voices 

fell  on    his  ear,  and   being   raised    in    the  arms  of  other  men,  lie 

was  placed  in  a  palanquin  ami  borne  along  with  no  other  sound 

than  the  splashiug  of  water  around  the  Ret  of  his  bearers,  and  a 

continual  murmur  of  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  forest.     At  last  even 

I,  and  after  further  progress,  being  placed  upon  his  feet 

and  his  eyes  unbandaged,  he  found  himself  alone,  with  the  one  who 

had  first  spoken  to  him,  in  a  long  vault  hewn  from  the  solid  rock, 

root,  covered  with  aged  lichens,  dripped  a   perpetual   mois- 

lowly  hissing  on  the  torch  of  his  attendant.     It  was  one  of 

wonderful  works  of  art,  built  for  inscrutable  purpo 

mighty  races,  long  since  mouldered  to  dust. 

ing  swiftly  on,  and  many  times  hastily  selecting  one  intri- 
cate passage  from  those  branching  off  in  every  direction,  they  ulti- 
mately descended  and  ascended  flight  after  flight  of  steps,  and, 
suddenly,  without  knowing  how  he  came  there,  Colonel  Heath 
found  himself  in  the  open  air,  beneath  the  golden  southern  planets, 
and  among  the  roses,  bulbuls  and  luscious  scents  of  a  tropical 
garden.     After  a  slight  rest,  they  again  advanced  through  fragrant 


alleys  of  tamarisk  and  myrrh,  ami  shoving  away  the  panel  of  a 
wall,  stood  in  a  large  hall,  where  were  assembled  a  motley  group 
of  natives  and  officials.  His  guide  led  him  across  the  hall,  and 
widely  sweeping  aside  long  curtains,  ushered  him  into  the  presence 
of  Queen  Hester. 

The  apartment  was  dimly  lighted,  and  on  a  distant  couch  lay 
the  Rajah  of  Ceylon,  drawing  breath  heavily.  Queen  Hester  rose 
lightly,  as  if  waving  her  majesty  aside,  and,  advancing  to  the 
colonel,  said  : 

"  Sir,  my  infatuated  husband  insists,  owing  to  some  vain  dream, 
that  you  can  lighten  the  malady  he  labors  under.  If  you  have  any 
knowledge  by  which  you  may  prolong  his  life,  I  pray  you  to 
exert  it." 

"  I  know  but  little  concerning  the  healing  art,  madam,"  replied 
Heath,  "  but  that  Is  at  your  service." 

"  Save  him  !"  said  the  queen,  hoarsely.  "I  have  no  notion  of 
being  hurried  off  in  a  suttee  .'" 

Willi  the  practised  eye  of  one  who  necessarily,  with  his  profes- 
sion as  a  soldier,  had  seen  much  disease,  Colonel  Heath  had  per- 
ceived that  the  present  apathy  of  the   prince   was  but  a  crisis,  and 

calmly  seated  himself  beside  the  queen. 

As  they  sat  in  dead  silence,  a  round  small  arm,  whiter  and  more 
polished  than  alabaster,  and  circled  with  rich  bracelets  of  massy 
gold,  insinuated  itself  among  the  folds  of  the  adjacent  curtains, 
and  quietly  waving  them  away,  a  young  girl,  tall  and  llendc 
palm,  stepped  within.  A  turban  of  the  light  fabric  of  Dacca,  finer 
than  the  gossamor  hoar-frosts  of  an  autumnal  morning,  and  woven 
with  broad  stripes  and  fringes  of  gold,  was  lightly  set  above  the 
streaming,  black  hair,  hung  with  showers  of  yellow  sequins ;  a 
long  white  robe  scarcely  concealed  her  symmetry,  nor  did  slippers, 
curling  over  at  the  toes  and  flashing  with  gems,  hide  her  white 
arching  foot.  Hut  in  her  face  of  pallidest  olive,  reigned  a  bewil- 
dering beauty,  chastened  by  the  perfect  purity  and  sweetness  that 
i radiated  it.  The  slight  tinge  of  henna  around  the  inner  surface 
of  her  long-rayed  eyelids  only  enhanced  the  dark  splendor  of  the 
large  shining  circles  sparkling  underneath,  and  the  crimson  lips, 
parted  in  faint  surprise,  displayed  teeth  that  were,  in  very  truth,  a 
"  radiant  portcullis  of  pearl." 

Colonel  Heath  started  to  his  feet  and  bowed,  but,  half  giving  a 
graceful  salaam,  the  apparition  glided  past,  and,  lifting  the  head 
of  the  sufferer,  gave  him  to  drink  from  a  goblet  she  bore.  The 
rajah,  somewhat  aroused,  smiling  languidly,  signed  her  to  sing, 
and  taking  his  head  on  her  bosom,  she  chanted,  unhesitatingly,  the 
low,  monotonous,  yet  utterly  musical  tones  of  a  Hindoo  sleeping 
son;;,  in  a  voice  sweet  as  the  subsidence  of  bell-ringing. 

She  had  ceased,  and  lain  the  soothed  invalid  back  on  the  couch, 
when  Colonel  Heath,  trusting  to  her  ignorance  of  Knglish,  said  to 
Hester : 

"  The  crisis  of  his  highness's  malady  approaches.  I  can  cure 
him,  but  only  for  a  price.  Sell  me  yon  beautiful  slave,  and  no 
funeral  flames  shall  wreath  around  Queen  Hester." 

"  Sell  Narjilah  I"  cried  the  amazed  queen.  "  Sell  my  daughter! 
Kingdoms  could  not  buy  her!" 

"  Nevertheless,  a  suttee  may,"  answered  Heath,  significantly. 

Hut  Hester,  who  relied  on  the  promised  aid  of  Lord  Clive,  should 
her  husband  die,  was  not  at  all  alarmed  at  his  implied  threat. 

As  he  turned,  Narjilah,  regarding  him  with  an  expression  of 
contemptuous  pity,  her  swan-like  throat  curved  forward,  and  her 
form,  drawn  to  its  height,  stood  by  the  couch  of  the  sleeping  rajah, 
but  not  alone,  for  by  her  side,  with  flashing  eyes  and  uplifted  ami, 
stood  one  who  needed  neither  the  gauzy  turban  torn  aside, disclos- 
ing the  lonj:,  low  brow,  wreathed  with  diamond  stars,  nor  the  Cash- 
nicrian  girdle,  wrought  in  the  holy  symbols  of  lute  and  lily,  to 
proclaim  his  royalty. 

And  Heath,  as  he  found  himself  in  the  power  of  Ayin  Vaisaya, 
Prince  of  the  Deccan,  and  of  the  holiest  Arvararta,  sprang  again, 
trembling,  to  his  feet.  The  young  prince  advanced,  and,  touching 
his  shoulder  lightly  with  the  point  of  his  naked  yataghan,  urged 
him  away,  and  gave  him  silently  to  Seid,  the  attendant  who  had 
brought  him  hither,  fastened  conspicuously  in  whose  turban 
gleamed  the  very  spur  that  Heath,  on  starting,  had  attached  to  his 
own  foot. 

Seid,  with  an  inarticulate  exclamation,  seized  Colonel  Heath's 
hand,  and,  blinding  him,  again  quickly  and  harshly  traversed  the 
devious  ways.  When  he  finally  relieved  his  eyes,  the  colonel 
Stood  on  the  step  of  the  barrack  house,  and  Seid,  triumphantly 
smiling,  restored  him  his  spur,  and  glided  away  among  the  broken 
pilasters. 

The  next  day,  Heath,  determined  to  obtain  another  interview 
with  Hester,  or  with  Narjilah,  set  about  discovering  traces  of  his 
march  the  previous  night.  He  had  not  searched  long  ere  he  found 
the  grass  torn  up  at  regular  paces,  and  concluding  the  spur  had 
been  detached  upon  entering  or  leaving  the  palanquin,  he  followed 
the  marks  for  a  long  distance.  At  last  they  ceased  by  the  side  of 
a  brook,  too  small  for  reptifcs,  where  he  had  probably  entered  the 
conveyance,  and  Stepping  in,  he  waded  along  by  the  margin,  as  he 
felt  sure  his  bearers  had  done.  "  I  have  counted  six  hundred," 
said  he,  after  a  while,  "and  I  counted  six  hundred  then,  before  the 
I  the  water  round  their  ankles  ceased,  and  allowing  for  fast 
and  slow,  here  must  be  the  place."  It  was  the  hollow  trunk  of  a 
groat  monarch  of  the  wood,  half-choked  with  vines  and  under- 
growth, Standing  where  the  stream  made  a  bend,  and  wandered 
away  into  the  heart  of  the  forest ;  and  tearing  away  the  vines, 
Heath  entered  the  trunk,  and  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  cavern. 

lb'  had  not  proceeded  far,  in  the  confused  darkness,  before  he- 
was  aware  of  the  beautiful  Narjilah,  floating  along  in  her  thin 
drapery,  torch  in  hand,  and  sinking  lightly  to  herself.  Startling 
her,  he  placed  himself  in  the  path,  and  finding  that  all  his  graceful 
arts  provoked  no  response  from  the  already  calm  girl,  as  she  would 
have  pa--  d  on,  he  twined  his  arm    round   her   waist,  and,  regard- 


less of  shrieks  and  sounds,  turned  with  her  to  retrace  his  steps. 
H-  walked  on  rapidly,  a  much  longer  distance  than  he  had 
come;  he  could  not  surely  have  mistaken  the  way;  passagi 
gan  to  arch  into  long,  gloomy  vistas  around  him  ;  strange  mur- 
murs fell  on  his  ear;  the  torch  he  had  snatched  from  Xarjilah 
dropped  extinguished  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  in  perfect  conster- 
nation and  perplexity. 

Suddenly  innumerable  tiny  flames  blazed  on  all  sides  of  him  ; 
n  heavy  blow  on  his  head  struck  him  down  ;  Narjilah  was  caught 
from  his  arms,  and  recovering  himself,  he  met  the  stem  glance  of 
the  holy  Prince  Ayin  Vaisaya,  with  Seid  of  the  imperturbable 
countenance,  while  scores  of  Hindoos,  with  torches  and  naked 
swords,  stood  silently  among  the  arches,  displaying  their  shining 
teeth  through  lips  distended  in  malicious  pleasure.  The  prince 
spoke  to  Seid  in  a  low  tone,  who  once  more  took  the  unresisting 
Heath's  hand  and  moved  forward.  Three  men,  leading  some 
object  in  chains,  followed,  and  they  speedily  issued  into  daylight. 

"  Is  this  no  temptation  I"  asked  Heath,  lifting  a  heavy  purse,  as 
they  paused. 

Seid  threw  open  his  robe,  and  disclosed  a  breastplate  of  solid 
gold,  inscribed  with  Brahmiuical  talismans,  whose  every  letter  was 
a  sparkling  emerald. 

"  Narjilah,  Star  of  Heaven,  thus  decks  her  slaves  !"  said  Seid. 
"  Can  his  excellency  do  more  '." 

The  followers,  meantime,  were  securing  the  chains  they  held  to 
the  trunk  of  the  hollow  tree,  and  when,  with  Seid,  they  plunged 
back  into  the  vaults,  Heath  saw  that  they  had  left  a  huge  Asiatic- 
lion  to  guard  the  entrance,  and,  affrighted,  the  sturdy  hero  took 
himself  away. 

The  moon  hung  large  over  the  motionless  lagoon  which  lay  like 
a  great,  yellow  shield,  reflecting  its  brilliance,  below  the  lattices  of 
the  royal  palace  of  Ceylon,  at  eve  of  the  same  day,  and  beneath 
the  illumination  of  a  thousand  silver  cressets;  the  lawn  sloped 
in  a  damask  sheen  of  flower  and  jet  d'eau,  down  to  the  water's 
cd^e,  from  the  long  curtains  of  the  apartment  where  sat  Ayin 
Vaisaya  and  Narjilah.  The  prince  had  been  reading  to  her  from 
the  great  epic  Mahabharata,  and  they  now  sat  silent  and  medita- 
tive. 

Ayin  Vaisaya  was  young  and  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  abstruse 
sciences  taught  by  the  Brahmins;  he  was,  moreover,  an  invinci- 
ble warrior.  He  had  learned  many  languages  at  the  court  of  his 
guardian,  the  Rajah  of  Ceylon,  and  being  a  sincere  and  noble 
Christian,  he  was  possessed  of  an  enlightenment  of  soul  far  supe- 
rior to  his  race  or  country,  fully  fitting  him  for  companionship 
with  the  delicate  refinement  of  Narjilah,  who  combined  the  lovely 
qualities  of  both  northern  and  southern  nations,  and  for  whose  love 
ho  had  stood  a  proud  competitor  of  many  princes,  and  had  won. 
His  face  wore  the  pale  tinge  of  his  race  who  dwelt  among  the 
Himalaya  hills,  and  was  flushed  with  a  narrow  crimson,  that  gave 
a  rich  character  to  the  perfectly  regular  features,  with  their  thin, 
curving  lips  and  dilating  nostrils ;  and  the  eyes,  with  which  he 
now  regarded  Narjilah,  were  as  glorious  as  if  Lucifer,  Star  of  the 
Morning,  hung  enthroned  on  the  irid  of  each. 

"  When  you  read  to  me  so  glorious  deeds,  dear  Ayin,"  said  the 
maiden,  breaking  silence,  "  my  heart  bounds  within  me  to  accom- 
plish greater,  to  regenerate  the  races  of  our  uative  land,  to  spread 
peace  around  us." 

"  You  are  right,  Penrl  of  Ceylon,"  said  the  prince,  his  dark  eve 
sparkling  with  enthusiasm.  "  And  it  shall  be  done.  They  tram- 
ple our  plains  and  our  laws  equally.  They  oppress  the  people  of 
Brahma,  and  profane  his  temples.  A  faith  is  not  to  l>c  torn  from 
a  people  ;  nor  will  they  relinquish  it  till  a  fairer  is  shown  them. 
But  what  care  our  foes  for  aught  but  gain  '  Are  we  pariahs,  to 
endure  such  outrage  <  By  Heaven,  no!  You  and  I  will  free  the 
old  as  the  world,  and  will  build  up  codes  anil  dynasties  im- 
perishable as  adamant." 

"But  they  will  conquer  your  inheritance,  the  Deccan,  ere  you 
meet  them  with  the  spears." 

"  Not  they.  Mine  inheritance  in  the  Deccan  is  impregnable. 
There  are  the  Mahrattas.  But  should  they,  1  have  left  to  me  the 
holy  Aryavarta,  the  country  of  the  live  rivers  and  the  valleys  be- 
yond Cashmere,  fertile  and  blooming,  and  walled  by  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Himalaya,  between  the  blue  waves  of  the  llindh,  and 
the  rocks  where,  sweeter  than  honey,  drip  the  sources  of  the  Gan- 
ges into  the  pellucid  pool  whence  the  goddess  rolls  out  her  mighty 
tide.  That,  they  can  never  conquer.  For  so  the  gods,  speaking 
from  Mount  Morn,  have  promised,  and  let  the  people  believe  it, 
you  and  1  will  count  on  will  and  strength,  and  will  never  be  sub- 
dued !" 

As  he  spoke,  Queen  Hester,  attended  by  a  train  of  mutes  and 
by  a  swarthy  native  in  the  scanty  garb  of  a  pearl-diver,  entered 
the  palace,  and,  tossing  a  pearl  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg  into 
the  lap  of  the  prince,  said  : 

"  Here  is  a  brawny  slave  who  fished  that  up  on  ouf  invaluable 
coasts,  and  he  tells  of  a  cavern  free  from  water,  down  below  the 
sea,  of  a  curious  spiral  construction,  and  which  would  be  well 
worth  attending  to." 

The  prince  asked  the  man  many  questions  in  the  Hindoo  tongue, 
and  rising,  finally  said  to  Hester: 

"  I  will  explore  it  with  him.  We  may  have  need  of  it ;"  and, 
bidding  the  queen  and  her  daughter  adieu,  he  departed  with  his 
guide. 

Meanwhile,  Heath,  who  was  a  stubborn  man  and  not  to  be 
turned  aside,  having  bribed  a  band  of  Seapoys,  waylaid  the  prince, 
who,  well  pleased  with  the  submarine  grotto,  was  returning  unat- 
tended, and  who  wore  his  turban  both  so  as  to  veil  his  face  and 
conceal  his  rank  ;  and  the  colonel,  giving  his  orders  to  the  Seapoy, 
departed  happily. 

Hiding  swiftly  home,  he  sent  heralds  through  the  streets  demand- 
ing, in  his  name,  an   interview  with   Queen    Hester,  which,  being 
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thus  publicly  required,  could  not  be  denied,  and  the  next  evening 
he  was  once  more  with  Hester,  who  sat  beside  the  rajah,  now 
rapidly  recovering. 

"  This,  your  majesty,"  saiil  Hester,  to  her  husband, — "this  is 
the.  man  whose  touch  you  fondly  believe  has  healed  you  ;  it  is  also 
the  man  who  has  irreparably  insulted  us  in  the  person  of  our  child. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  him  !" 

"  Load  him  with  jewels,  in  that  lie  saved  my  life,"  replied  the 
rajah,  as  he  sleepily  ate  sweetmeats;  "and  for  the  Other,  as  he 
goes  out  the  palace  gate,  let  his  head  be  struck  off !" 

Heath  stood  disconcerted  at  this,  wl  0  i  Hester,  addressing  him, 
said  : 

"  Do  not  fear.  It  is  like  your  threat  of  the  suttee — not  to  be 
fulfilled." 

"  Who  speaks  of  a  suttee  >"  cried  the  querelous  rajah.  "  When 
the  Prince  of  Ceylon  dies,  his  wife  goes  after  him,  and  they  roam 
new  plains  in  new  forms.     Is  it  so,  Hester?" 

The  queen  quieted  him,  and  Heath,  having  regained  courage, 
began  his  plan  of  business,  demanding  the  person  of  Narjilah,  and 
threatening  Hester  yet  with  a  suttee. 

"  If,"  said  be,  finally,  "  within  ten  days,  slaves  do  not  conduct 
the  Princess  Narjilah  to  my  quarters,  I  will  not  leave  one  stone 
upon  another  in  the  palace  of  Ceylon  1" 

Hester's  eyes  flashed  at  the  insolence,  but  knowing  that  such 
proceedings  would  be  entirely  contrary  both  to  the  will  of  Lord 
("live,  the  commander  of  the  campaign,  anil  to  the  intentions  of 
the  East  Indian  Company,  with  whom  her  welfare  was  a  para- 
mount object,  as  her  power  was  one  of  their  mainsprings  of  wealth, 
she  believed  his  threat  impossible  to  be  executed,  and,  clapping 
her  hands,  ordered  the  Hindoos  to  throw  him  from  the  gates. 

Nowise  intimidated  by  rough  treatment,  the  gallant  colonel 
waited  his  five  days,  depending  on  some  hoped-for  timidity  of  the 
queen,  and  congratulating  himself  that  at  least  one  obstacle,  in  the 
shape  of  Narjilah's  lover,  was  forever  removed.  Judge,  then,  of 
bis  amazement  when,  at  the  great  ceremony  of  the  Hindoo  temple 
of  Ceylon,  two  days  then-after,  in  the  prince  who  unfurled  the 
banner  of  the  faith,  he  recognized  Ayin  Vaisaya.        *       *       * 

When  the  Seapoys  had  taken  his  highness,  Prince  Ayin  Vaisaya, 
placing  him  in  a  lioat,  they  rowed  across  the  sea,  skirting  the 
islands,  till  night  brought  them  to  the  Coromandcl  coast  of  the  main- 
land. Here  they  mounted  rapid  mules,  and  halting  only  to  change 
them,  they  reached,  next  day,  Hyderabad  and  the  mines. 

Blindfolding  their  prisoner,  they  descended  shafts,  crawled  along 
empty  river-beds,  and  receiving  a  guide,  threaded  a  thousand  laby- 
rinths ere  they  finally  struck  a  gong,  whose  sound  was  more  fear- 
ful than  roaring  thunders,  or  the  rushing  of  many  waters,  as  it 
I  loomed  and  bellowed  through  the  excavations  and  abysses;  and 
when  they  had  taken  the  bandage  from  Ayin  Vaisaya's  eyes,  he 
itanding  in  the  vast  diamond  mines  of  Golconda,  his  own 
possession. 

As  the  roar  of  the  gong  subsided  to  a  faint  tintinabulum,  strag- 
gling, swarthy  workers  collected  around,  resting  from  labor  ;  in  the 
distance,  great  furnace  tires  raged  constantly,  while  those  who 
tended  them  seemed  like  sooty  gnomes  bending  over  hellish  tasks. 
Here  the  slaves,  stooping  in  the  subterranean  torrent,  perpetually 
washed  for  diamonds  and  gold  sand,  and  there,  in  sullen  silence, 
dark  underground  giants  struck  their  picks  into  the  precious  soil, 
while  all  al>ovc  and  around,  answering  to  the  torches  from  count- 
less chinks  and  crevices,  the  adamantine  treasures  sparkled  in  un- 
touched magnificence. 

As  the  director  of  the  mines  brought  the  scanty,  leathern  girdle 
and  the  glowing  iron  with  which  to  brand  the  new  slave,  Ayin 
stepped  forward,  threw  off  the  turban  that  had  heretofore  partly 
hidden  his  face,  and  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  where  shone  the 
signet  of  the  lord  of  Golconda,  struck  the  director  dumb  with  hor- 
ror. Falling  on  his  knees,  the  man  would  have  implored  pardon 
could  he  have  commanded  speech ;  but  Ayin,  raising  him,  re- 
warded and  applauded  his  fidelity,  and  with  all  possible  baste 
re-sought  Ceylon,  and  reached  it  on  the  fourth  day  allowed  by 
Heath  for  deliberation. 

The  gorgeous  sunset  of  that  day  was  already  waning,  when  two 
slaves,  by  the  command  of  Ayin  Vaisaya,  were  dragged  before 
Hester,  and  made  to  confess  to  a  plot  between  Colonel  Heath  and 
others  for  scouring  the  palace  that  night,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
Princess  Narjilah.  Within  half  an  hour,  by  Hester's  command, 
the  heads  of  the  four  conspirators,  in  her  own  household,  were 
spiked  on  the  marine  gates,  where  all  the  world  might  behold 
them.  And  Ayin  Vaisaya,  taking  Narjilah  in  his  arms,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  faithful  Scid,  turned  his  horse's  head  to  the  sea- 
shore. 

After  reaching  their  destination,  and  having  dived  to  assure 
himself  that  all  was  right  and  to  leave  a  package  of  provision  with- 
in the  grotto,  Ayin  rose  to  sight,  and  standing  on  a  peak  of  rock, 
with  Narjilah  clasped  closely,  once  more  leaped  down.  A  mo- 
ment her  white  robes  fluttered  on  the  surface,  the  next  they  van- 
ished, and  Seid,  holding  his  breath  in  suspense,  waited  long  and 
anxiously,  ere  Ayin,  having  bade  his  love  a  tender  farewell,  again 
stood  beside  him. 

Two  days  had  passed,  with  Narjilah  in  her  sea-chamber,  when 
an  unusual  noise  in  the  water  beneath,  and  not  at  all  the  signal  that 
Ayin  had  agreed  to  give,  caused  her  to  secrete  herself  in  a  crevice 
which  was  quite  imperceptible  to  a  superficial  observer,  but  which 
Ayin  had  pointed  out  to  her,  and  almost  instantly  two  men,  wet 
and  dripping,  entered.     They  were  Heath  and  the  pearl-diver. 

"  The  bird  has  flown !"  cried  the  former,  as  he  glanced  around. 
"Liar!"  he  added,  calling  on  his  companion,  "  why  tell  me  she 
was  here?" 

"  Hither,  your  excellency,  she  must  have  been,"  was  the  response, 
as  he  picked  up  a  bracelet,  which  Narjilah,  in  her  haste,  had 
dropped. 


"  O  for  the  dainty  arm  it  clasped  I"  cried  Heath, 

"  I  heard,  when  I  listened,  as  I  said  before,  that  she  was  to  seek 

bis  excellency,  Lord    ('live,  and   there   she    pmhabh   is,"  said  the 

pearl-diver,  in  a  half-Indian,  half-English  jargon,  and  motioning 

to  the  colonel,  they  both  dropped  themselves   into   the   water  and 

disappeared. 

Hardly  had  they  had  time  to  gain  their  steeds  and  follow  on  the 
route  of  the  supposed  fugitive,  ere  three  quick,  preconcerted  taps 
were  heard  against  the  rock,  and  Ayin  Vaisaya,  wrapped  in  skins, 
sprung  within  the  place. 

"  Thank  God  !  you  are  here  and  safe,  my  love,"  he  cried,  as  he 
throw  off  his  wrappings  and  embraced  her.  "  Hamadeva  never 
leaves  us,"  said  he,  "but  constantly  brings  us  nearer  to  the  homo 
below  the  snow  palaces  of  Heaven  on  Ilimmaleh." 

In  few  words  Narjilah  related  to  him  what  had  happened,  and 
Ayin  informed  her  what  track  they  had  taken,  and  how  he  and 
she  must  take  a  shorter  one  : 

"  For,  as  they  said,  you  must  seek  Lord  Clive,"  said  he. 

"  And  why  ?"  asked  Narjilah. 

"  Listen,  my  love,"  he  answered,  taking  her  tenderly  to  him. 
"  Yon  villain,  who  can  rind  no  way  to  obtain  you  but  through  your 
mother's  death,  last  night  attacked  the  palace.  Your  dear  mother 
and  I  myself  were  there,  and  though  they  forced  an  entrance,  we 
speedily  repulsed  them,  but  not  till  Heath,  in  passing,  plunged  a 
dagger  into  the  breast  of — " 

"  ()  Heavens  !  of  whom  '." 

"  Nay,  not  so,"  he  answered,  understanding  her  fear,   "but  of 

your  father,  who  is  no  more  !    Dearest  Narjilah,  weep,  if  you  will, 

here  on  your  lover's  bosom,  but  faint  not ;  for  your  mother  lives, 

and  yon  must  determine  if  she  shall  yet  live  !" 
a  |  ,>' 

"  Yes.  This  accursed  practice  of  the  suttee,  that  you  and  I 
have  sworn  to  do  away  with,  is,  here  in  these  southern  provinces, 
too  mighty  to  withstand  single-handed,  and  you  must  seek  the 
Baron  de  Plassy  and  give  him  this  ring,  by  which  he  swore  to  aid 
your  mother  whenever  she  should  thus  require  him,  provided  only 
if  you  brought  it.  Hasten,  then  ;  he  lies  with  a  force  of  five  thou- 
sand on  the  island  nearest  us,  and  I  will  attend  thee;"  and  taking 
her  in  his  arms  again,  he  sprang  from  the  ledge  into  the  green 
depth,  and  rose  near  the  shore,  where  they  waded  out  upon  dry 
land. 

Following  the  bend  of  the  shore  for  some  time,  the  rapid  motion 
and  the  torrid  air  of  noon  drying  the  thin  garments  of  Narjilah,  in 
a  few  moments  they  reached  a  cove,  where  Seid  held  a  boat,  and 
entering,  an  hour's  rowing  brought  them  to  an  extending  point  of 
the  island  they  sought. 

In  the  distance,  the  English  flag  drooped  languidly,  and  Nar- 
jilah and  Ayin  went  onward.  Now  where  some  tuberose  sent  up 
clouds  of  perfume,  where  great  pomegranate  trees  showered  down 
crimson  petals,  where  mystic  aloes  silently  stretched  their  broad, 
wierd  leaves,  or  bloomed  fair  with  one  dear  blossom,  they  paced 
along;  and  then  by  creeks  of  lilies  and  of  lotus,  where  the  wind,  if 
any  sighed,  came  laden  with  cassia  and  spicy  aroma.  Here  a 
huge  white  elephant  trampled  along,  crashing  the  tender  under- 
growth ;  there  a  serpent,  whose  skin  was  a  meteoric  splendor,  glided 
by  them,  hissing  in  the  grass.  Far  away,  lithe  natives  plunged 
into  jungles  of  rank  vegetation,  in  the  tiger  hunt,  and  over  their 
heads,  amid  the  everlasting  shade  of  the  pecpul,  sat  the  gorgeous 
macaw  and  the  shrill-voiced  Indian  pheasant,  or  sailed 

"  The  long-tailed  birds  of  Paradise 
Who  floit  through  heaven  and  cannot  light." 

At  last,  the  boles  of  the  pecpul  grew  slender  and  few,  and  at  a 
stone's  throw  was  pitched  the  tent  of  Clive.  The  guards'  slept  in 
the  sun,  and  Ayin  Vaisaya  led  Narjilah  to  the  entrance,  and  waited 
without.  Hanging  her  turban  on  a  bough,  and  wringing  out  her 
long  black  hair,  still  wet,  she  parted  the  curtains  and  looked  in. 
Puq>lc  discs  of  passion-flowers,  yellow  jasmine  stars,  rosy 
plumes  of  oleander,  grew  within  the  edge  of  the  tent,  among  tall 
grass  and  brake,  trodden  and  broken  in  many  places,  and  insect- 
swarming  in  the  heat  of  noon.  Arms,  costumes,  feathers,  vases, 
trophies,  flags  and  jewels  were  tossed  round  mid  the  furniture  in- 
discriminately ;  and  thrown  carelessly  on  the  cushions,  drawing 
long  clouds  of  fragrant  smoke  from  his  graceful  chibouque,  in  mock 
siesta,  lay  the  lord  of  the  armies. 

Had  his  tent  been  pitched  by  any  sheet  of  water,  my  Lord  Clive, 
Baron  de  Plassy,  would  have  thought  some  Naiad  had  risen  from 
stream  and  urn  to  visit  him,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  two  small 
hands  holding  apart  the  dripping  black  hair  and  disclosing  so 
beautiful  a  face,  and  one  so  suddenly  sad.  As  it  was,  ho  started 
to  his  feet,  and  received  the  princess,  whom  he  next  instant  recog- 
nized, in  his  most  courteous  manner. 

The  Baron  de  Plassy  was  a  man  of  great  height  and  of  a  very 
slender  figure ;  his  long,  dark  hair,  his  sallow  skin,  his  fine  fea- 
tures, were  nothing  peculiar  either  to  the  race  he  led  or  that  he  con- 
quered. But  the  singular  spell  of  his  face,  and  which  brought  all 
to  look  twice  thereon,  were  the  eyes,  glittering  and  restless,  now 
gray  and  fitful,  now  jet  black  and  fiery.  Burning  coals  might 
have  been  smouldering  behind  them.  The  natives  averred  that  he 
had  struck  powerless  whole  armies  with  a  single  flash  of  their  lus- 
tre, and  that  their  fascination  fastened  the  poisonous  reptiles  upon 
their  glances, — reptiles  who  mould  other  men  by  like  means  ;  and 
they  fabled  that  the  cobra  de  capclla,  the  cockatrice  and  the  basilisk 
slept  in  the  bosom  of  their  conqueror.  Be  that  as  it  may,  those 
eyes  were  paternally  gentle  as  he  beheld  Narjilah,  and  led  her  to  a 
seat. 

Narjilah  drew  the  ring  from  her  finger,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"  My  father  is  dead,"  she  said  ;  "  my  mother  requires  your 
promised  aid.  All  the  revenues  of  the  cinnamon  forests  of  Ceylon 
and  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  coast, — revenues  not  to  be  counted 


in  a  march  from  Seringapatain  to  Lahore, — will  be  the  Baron  de 
Plassy's,  doth  ho  but  remember  his  oath." 

"  Let  Narjilah  keep  her  revenues,"  responded  the  baron,  in  that 
low,  clear  tone  which  can  be  heard  distinctly  without  disturbing 
the  one  nearest  the  speaker.  "Her  mother  shall  be  saved.  Where 
will  the  funeral  pyre  be  builded  '" 

"  The  princes  of  Ceylon  leave  their  ashes  on  Adam's  Peak, 
where  first  the  father  of  the  world  drew  breath.  To-morrow  the 
obsequies;  next  day  the  pyre  will  be  in  flames,  and  my  mother 
then,  unless — (),  my  lord,  save  my  mother  !" 

"  Suffer  no  fear.  I  shall  be  there.  She  shall  be  rescued,  and 
thou,  my  child,  be  happy.     Now  depart,  sweet  Narjilah  1" 

Narjilah  rose  and  gave  him  her  hand,  but  gravely  putting  it 
aside,  he  stooped,  and  slowly  kissed  her  pale  cheek  with  his  burn- 
ing lips,  and  giving  her  silently  into  the  hands  of  Prince  Ayin 
Vaisaya  without  the  tent,  they  Were  speedily  lost  to  sight,  while 
he  sought  other  tents  to  give  orders  and  receive  counsel. 

Meanwhile,  his  secretary,  entering  the  tent  and  finding  no  one. 

there,  threw  himself  upon  the  cushions  and  fell  into   a  deep  sleep. 

it   while   had   elapsed,   ere,   creeping   on    hand    and    foot 

through  the  rank  Weeds,  and  cautiously  having  lifted  bolt-rope  and 

Staple,  Heath  and  the  pearl-diver  stood  with'n  the  tent. 

"  They  have  not  been  here  yet.  Sec,  he  sleeps  !"  whispered  the 
pearl-diver. 

"  Let  us  prevent  his  interference,"  then  responded  Heath. 
"  Drive  this  through  his  brain  !"  and  he  handed  the  other  a  long 
rapier. 

The  pearl-diver  advanced  noiselessly,  lifted  the  rapier  perpen- 
dicularly, high  above  the  sleeper's  head,  and  bringing  it  down  with 
tremendous  force,  pinned  the  sleeper  to  the  earth. 

*' He  will  trouble  you  no  more!"  said  he;  and  again  hiding 
themselves  in  the  grass  and  rush's,  they  glided  like  serpents  out  of 
the  view  of  Lord  Clivo  and  his  lieutenant,  who  boldly  watched 
them.     On  so  slight  a  chance  hangs  many  a  valued  life. 

That  night,  a  force,  three  thousand  strong,  were  under  arms 
and  <n  route  for  Adam's  l'eak,  led  by  the  Baron  de  Plassy,  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  the  funeral  march  would  take;  and  that 
night,  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Hester  and  the  dead  rajah,  her 
maidens  casting  on  her  hair  the  white  rice  gathered  from  the  plains, 
and  Prince  Ayin  Vaisaya  having  thrown  the  marriage  band  around 
her  neck,  Narjilah  arose  a  Wedded  wife. 

Sunset  of  the  third  day  saw  the  funeral  pyre  raised  on  the  green 
slope  of  Adam's  Teak,  high  above  the  valley  filled  with  hundreds 
of  Hindoos,  and  the  Brahmins,  bearing  the  corse,  winding  in 
solemn  and  imposing  procession  up  the  hill,  followed  by  Ayin  and 
Narjilah,  draped  both  in  white  and  gold,  and  supporting  between 
thrm  Hester,  the  queen,  who  was  loaded  with  jewels,  perfumes 
and  luxurious  apparel. 

Scarcely  had  they  defiled  before  the  pyre,  when  Heath,  who, 
with  a  small  body  of  soldiery,  had  promised  to  enforce  the  queen's 
obedience,  should  that  be  necessary,  drew  the  Prince  Ayin  Vaisaya 
aside,  and  enringiiig  him  with  the  bayonets  of  his  minions,  defied 
the  inexplicable  smile  of  calm  scorn  which  the  prince  wore  on  his 
curling  lip. 

The  corse  was  lain  upon  the  pile,  the  spices  heaped  about  it, 
the  incense  was  in  the  burners,  the  queen  was  lifted  to  her  plnce, 
and  the  torch  was  in  the  high  priest's  hands. 

"  What  think  you  of  my  threat  now  '."  said  Heath,  tauntingly. 

But  Hester  only  glanced  proudly  at  him,  as  she  stood  aloft, 
above  the  people  who  waited  silently  to  hear  her  death-song. 

The  little  flames  already  leaped  out  around  the  base,  and  grew 
into  smoky  spires,  ere,  opening  her  lips,  she  thrice  called  in  a  clear 
singing  voice  the  magical  name  dreaded  by  Ilindostan  from  peak 
to  peak. 

"  He  is  dead  !"  muttered  Heath  ;  "  he  cannot  hear  !" 

But,  nevertheless,  responsive  to  her  cry,  in  a  solid  front  around 
the  hill-side,  marched  the  blest  three  thousand,  led  on  by  him 
whose  eye  subdued.  But  although  a  cowl,  drawn  over  his  head, 
prevented  any  recognition,  yet,  as  if  at  dreadful,  supernatural  agen- 
cy, Brahmin  and  slave  drew  back,  and  Hester  was  saved  to  rule 
vet  many  years  over  Ceylon,  while  Narjilah  flew  to  the  feet  of  the 
leader,  and  embracing  his  knees,  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

The  leader  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  stepping  aside,  his  junior 
in  command  addressed  the  bewildered  Heath,  whom  others  had 
conducted  and  left  in  an  open  space,  confronting  a  platform  drawn 
out  before  him. 

"  Handle  Heath,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "the  commander-in-chief 
takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  condemning  you  for  mur- 
der, high  treason  and  military  insubordination  !  Five  minutes  you 
have  to  make  your  peace  with  Heaven!'' 

A  dead  silence  reigned  while  the  appointed  time  wheeled  slowly 
towards  eternity. 

"  Men  of  the  seventeenth,  perform  your  duty!" 

"  By  whose  command  am  I  to  die  '."  cried  Heath,  at  this  last 
instant. 

The  leader  moved  forward  and  threw  back  the  cowl,  while  his 
glittering  eyes  arrested  the  fascinating  ones  of  the  thunderstruck 
villain,  whose  last  glance  beheld  in  the  instrument  of  just  punish- 
ment, the  vindicator  of  Hester,  the  preserver  of  Narjilah,  the 
avenger  of  Cordelia, — it  was  the  Baron  de  Plassy  ! 


Excitement. — The  beasts  show  us  plainly  how  much  our  dis- 
eases are  owing  to  the  perturbation  of  our  minds.  We  are  told 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil  die  merely  of  old  age,  owing  to  the 
serenity  and  tranquillity  of  the  air  in  which  they  live;  but  1  ascribe 
it  rather  to  the  serenity  and  tranquillity  of  their  souls,  which  are. 
free  from  all  passion,  thought,  or  laborious  id  unpleasant  employ- 
ment. As  great  enmities  spring  from  j."  friendships,  and  mor- 
tal distempers  from  vigorous  health,  so  lo  lie  most  surprising  and 
the  wildest  frenzies  from  the  high  and  lively  agitations  of  our 
souls. — Montaigne. 
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8WAMPSCOT,  NAHANT. 

In  this  scorching  month, 
roasted  hy  the  torrid  sunbeams 
and  in  a  condition  to  appreciate 
the  sufferings  of  St.  Lawrence, 
who  was  "  done  to  death,"  on 
a  gridiron,  it  is  well  to  escape, 
at  least  in  fancy,  to  the  cool 
seaside  ;  to  conjure  up  the  salt 
breezes  that  sweep  in  from  tho 
ocean,  and  behold  the  rollers 
coming  in  on  the  smooth  beach 
sand,  or  dashed  to  shivers  on 
the  frowning  rocks.  Thanks  to 
our  artist,  Mr.  Kilbum,  we  are 
enabled  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  series  of  very  faithful 
sketches,  showing  various  lo- 
calities in  and  about  Swamp- 
iest. The  first  of  our  series  is 
a  riew  of  Egg  Rock  and  Na- 
hant,  taken  from  Mr.  Bates's 
residence  near  the  Ocean 
House,  Phillips  Beach.  Wc 
see  the  Messrs.  Stevens'  hotel 
looming  up  like  a  fortress, 
while  the  outline  of  the  strange 
isolated  rock  is  admirably  true 

to  nature.  Egg  Hock  is  nearly  three  miles  east  from  Nahant, 
and  though  apparently  of  limited  extent,  it  contains  three  acres 
of  land.  It  belong!  to  Salem,  and  is  said  formerly  to  have  been 
used  as  a  sheep  pasture,  though  this  statement  has  been  question- 
ed. The  peninsula  of  Nahant  was  formerly  covered  with  woods, 
which  were  the  haunt  of  foxes  and  wolves,  and  we  find  by  the 


EGG    ROCK,   NAHANT AS   SEEN    FROM    PHILLIPS    BEACH. 


pestle  stones.' "  William  Wood,  in  "  New  England's  Prospect," 
written  in  16.33,  gives  a  very  graphic  and  particular  account  of 
Nahant,  as  follows  :  "  The  next  plantation  is  Sangus,  fixe  miles 
Northeast  from  Winnesimet.  This  Towne  is  pleasant  for  situa- 
tion, seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  Bay,  which  is  made  on  the  one 
side  with  the  surrounding  shore,  and  on  the  other  side  with  a  long 


present  it  is  onely  used  to  put 
young  Cattle  in,  and  weather 
goatcB,  and  Swine,  to  secure 
them  from  the  Woollies  ;  a  few 
posts  and  rayles,  from  the  low 
water  markes  to  the  shore, 
keepes  out  the  Woolves  and 
keepes  in  the  Cattle.  One 
Black  William,  an  Indian 
Duke,  out  of  his  generosity, 
^  gave  this  place  in  generall   to 

this   plantation    of  Sangus,  so 
that  no  other  can  appropriate  it 
to  himsclfc.     Vpon    the   South 
side   of  the   sandy    Beach,   the 
Sea    bcatcth,  which   is   a   true 
prognostication     to   presage 
slormcs  and  foule  weather,  and 
the  breaking   np   of  the  Frost. 
For  when  a  stormc  hath  bcene, 
or  is  likely  to  be,  it  will   roare 
like  Thunder,  being  heard  sixe 
miles  ;  and  after  stormes  casts 
up   great    stores    of    great 
Clamincs,  which   the   Indians, 
taking  out  of  their  shels,  carry 
home  in  baskets.    On  the  North 
side  of  this    Bay  is   two   great 
Marshes,  which  are  made  two  by  a    pleasant   River  which  runncs 
between  them.     Northward  up  this  river  goes  great  store  of  Ale- 
wives,  of  which  they  make    good    Red    Herrings;  insomuch  that 
they  have  been  at  charges  to  make  tlicm  a  w.ivre,  and  a  Herring 
house,  to  dry  these  Herrings  in  ;  the  last  ycaiv  were  dried  some  4 
or  J  Last  [about  150  barrels]    for   an   experiment,  which   proved 
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Lynn  records,  that  on  training  day  in  1632,  "Captain  Turner 
went  with  his  company  to  Nahant,  to  hunt  the  wolves  by  which  it 
was  infested."  In  1629,  Nahant  was  the  property  of  an  Indian 
chief,  who  was  called  by  the  English,  Du;c  William  or  Black 
Will,  and  whose  father,  a  sachem  of  Swainpscot,  died  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English.  This  gentleman,  having  a  turn  for  land 
speculation,  sold  his  property  several 
times  to  different  individuals,  and  the 
peninsula  was  used  to  pasture  sheep  and 
swine,  though  the  wolves  annoyed  the 
sheep  owners  more  or  less.  In  1630, 
Black  Will  sold  Nahant  to  Thomas  Dex- 
ter, an  enterprising  man  who  lived  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Sangus  River,  for  a  suit 
of  clothes.  Afterwards  Dexter  brought 
a  suit  against  the  town  of  Lynn  for  oc- 
cupying Nahant.  Though  it  appeared  on 
the  trial  that  the  Indian  chief  had  actual- 
ly sold  the  peninsula  to  Mr.  Dexter,  yet 
he  failed  to  show  that  he  had  ever  held 
possession  of  it.  One  of  the  witnesses 
testified  as  follows :  "  16.30.  William 
Witter  was  a  farmer,  and  resided  at 
Swampscot.  He  says  :  '  Blacke  will,  or 
duke  william,  so  called,  came  to  my 
house  (which  was  two  or  three  miles 
from  Nahant),  when  Thomas  Dexter  had 
bought  Nahant  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  the 
said  Black  will  Asked  me  what  I  would 
give  him  for  the  Land  my  house  stood 
vppon,  it  being  his  land,  and  his  (father's 
wigwame  stood  their  abouts,  James  Sag- 
omore  and  John,  and  the  Sagomore  of 
Agawame,  and  diners  more,  And  George 
Sagomore,  being  a  youth  was  present,  all 
of  them  acknowlidginge  Blacke  will  to 
be  the  Right  owner  of  the  Land  my 
house  stood  on,  and  Sagomore  Hill  and 
Nahant  was  all  his  ;'  and  adds  '  that  he 
bought  Nahant  and  Sagomer  Hill  and 
Swamscoatc  of  Black    William   for   two 


sandy  Beach.  This  sandv  Beach  is  two  miles  long,  at  the  end 
whereof  is  a  neeke  of  lanri  called  Nahant.  It  is  sixc  miles  in 
circumference,  well  wooded  with  Oakcs,  Pines,  and  Cedars.  It  is 
beside  well  watered,  having,  beside  the  fresh  Springs,  a  great 
Pond  in  the  middle,  before  which  is  a  spacious  Marsh.  In  this 
ncckc  is  a  store  of  good  ground,  fit  for  the  Plow  ;  but  for  the 
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very  good  ;  this  is  like  to  prove  a  gTCRt  enrichment  to  the  land 
(being  a  staple  cominoditie  in  other  Countries),  for  there  l>c  such 
innumerable  companies  in  every  river,  that  1  have  seen  ten  thou- 
sand taken  in  two  houres,  by  two  men,  without  any  weire  at  all, 
saving  a  few  stones  to  stone  their  passage  up  the  river.  There 
likewise  come  store  of  Basse,  which  the  Indians  and  English  catch 
with  hookc  and  line,  some  fifty  or  three 
score  at  a  tide.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
river  runncs  up  a  great  ereekc  into  that 
great  Marsh,  which  is  called  Rumny 
Marsh,  which  is  4  miles  long,  and  2 
miles  broad,  halfc  of  it  being  Marsh 
ground,  and  halfe  upland  grasse,  without 
tree  or  bush  ;  this  Marsh  is  crossed  with 
divers  creekes,  wherein  lye  great  store  of 
Geese  and  Duckcs.  There  be  conven- 
ient ponds  for  the  planting  of  Duck 
coyes.  Here  is  likewise  belonging  to 
this  place,  divers  fresh  meadowes,  which 
afford  good  grasse ;  and  four  spacious 
ponds,  like  little  lakes,  wherein  is  store 
of  fresh  fish,  within  a  mile  of  the  town  ; 
out  of  which  runncs  a  curious  fresh 
brooke,  that  is  seldom  frozen  by  reason 
of  the  warmncsse  of  the  water ;  upon 
this  stream  is  built  a  water  Milne,  and 
up  this  river  come  smelts  and  frost  fish, 
much  bigger  than  a  Gudgeon.  For  wood 
there  is  no  want,  there  being  store  of 
good  Oakes,  Wallnut,  Cedar,  Ashe, 
Elm.  The  ground  is  very  good,  in 
many  places  without  trees,  and  fit  for  the 
plough.  In  this  place  is  more  English 
tillage  than  in  all  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia besides,  which  proved  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  the  Corn  being  very 
good,  especially  the  Barley,  Rye  and 
Dates.  The  land  affordeth  to  the  inhabi- 
tants as  many  varieties  as  any  place  else, 
and  the  sea  more ;  the  Basse  continuing 
from  the  middle   of  April  to  Michaelmas 
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(29th  September),  which  staves 
not  half  that  time  in  the  Bay 
(Boston  Harbor)  ;  besides,  here 
is  a  great  deal  of  Hock  Cod  and 
Macrill,  insomuch  that  shoalcs 
of  Basse  have  driven  up  shoalcs 
of  Macrill,  from  one  end  of  the 
Sandic  beach  to  the  other,  which 
the  inhabitants  have  fathered 
up  in  wheelbnnowcs.  The  hay 
which  lyeth  before  the  Townc, 
at  a  low  spring  tide,  will  be  all 
flats  for  two  miles  together, 
upon  which  is  great  store  of 
Muscle  hanekes,  and  Clam 
banckes,  and  Lobsters,  among 
the  rocks  and  grassic  holes. 
These  flatts  make  it  unnaviga- 
blcfor  shippes  ;  yet,  at  high  wa- 
ter, great  Boatcs,  Loiters,  and 
Pinnaces,  of  20  and  .'10  tun, 
may  saile  up  to  the  Plantation  ; 
but  they  ncedc  have  a  skillful 
Pilote,  because  of  many  dan- 
gerous rockes,  and  foaming 
breakers,  that  lye  at  the  mouth 
of  that  Bay.  The  very  aspect 
of    the    place    is     fortification 

enough  to  keep  off  an  unknowne  encmic ;  yet  it  may  be  fortified 
at  little  charge,  being  but  few  landing-places  thereabout,  and  those 
obscure."  Ill  lack  seems  to  have  attended  both  the  seller  and  pur- 
chaser of  Nahant,  for  in  1633  Dexter  was  ordered  to  be  "  set  in 
the  billbowcs,  disfranchised  and  fined  X.C.  for  speaking  reproachful 
and  seditious  minis  against  the  government  here  established,"  and 


CHARACTERISTIC    SCENE,   PHILLIPS   BEACH. 

pistol-shooting,  riding  and  driving.  The  man  or  woman  who  can- 
not make  himself  or  herself' contented  at  the  Nahant  Hotel,  is  not 
constructed  with  a  capacity  for  enjoyment.  Our  third  view  is 
of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Madge,  at  Swampseot.  It  is  a  very  taste- 
ful dwelling,  situated  on  a  rise  of  ground,  it  built  substantially  of 
stone,  and  has  a  fine  lawn  and  many  beautiful  ornamental  trees. 


on  Phillips'  Beach,  is  very  ac 
curate.     Our  other  beach  scene 
is  an  animated  picture,  crowded 
as  it  is  with  the  dories  of  the 
fishermen,   arriving   with   their 
scaly  prey,  the   horizon   being 
bounded  by  a  range  of  pleasant 
dwelling-houses.        In   another 
engraving,  we  also  give  a  char- 
acteristic   scene — a    fish-dealer 
bargaining  for   mackerel;   ono 
fisherman  busy   with    his  sail, 
and    another    arriving   with   a 
-         bucket   of   clams — bait.      The 
residence  of  Mr.   Bates   forms 
the  subject  of  another  sketch. 
It  is  situated  on  a  point  near 
the     Ocean     House,     and     the 
grounds     by    which    it    is   sur- 
rounded are  very  extensive,  and 
cultivated  and  ornamented  with 
great   taste.     It   was  from  this 
point  that  onr  view  of  Nahant 
was  sketched.     There  are  seve- 
ral places  in  Swampseot  where 
hoard  can   be  obtained  dnring 
the    summer    season ;     among 
others,   a   fine  honse,  occupied 
and  very  well  kept  by  Mr.  Wardwell.     The  region  we  have  de- 
scribed does  not  depend   for   patronage  on   the  caprice  of  fashion. 
Its  salubrity  and  accessibility  from  Boston,  Salem,  Lowell,  and 
other  large   places,   renders  it  a  favorite    resort,   and    increases  its 
floating  population  year  by  year.    There  arc  few  individuals  whoso 
systems  are  not  re-invigorated  by  sea  air  and  sea  bathing  during 
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in  the  same  year,  Black  Will  was  hung  at  Richman's  Island,  Scar- 
borough, Me.,  "  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Walter  Bagnall,  who 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  3d  of  October,  1631.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  Black  William  had  any  part  in  the  murder,  and  if 
he  had,  Governor  Winthrop  says  that  Bagnall  was  "  a  wicked  fel- 
low, and  had  much  wronged  the  Indians."  In  1G60,  three  acres 
of  Nahant  were  sold  for  .£6.  Land  has 
risen  considerably  since.  In  the  great 
snow-storm  of  1717,  a  great  number  ot 
doer  came  from  the  woods  for  food,  and 
some  fled  to  Nahant,  and  being  chased  by 
the  wolves,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  were 
drowned.  Before  1800,  there  were  only 
three  houses  at  Nahant.  In  1820,  the 
hotel  was  built  by  Hon.  Thomas  II.  Per- 
kins, Edward  II.  Bobbins  and  others. 
In  the  briefest  chronicle  of  Nahant,  we 
should  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  sea- 
serpent  was  seen  between  the  peninsula 
nnd  Gloucester  in  1817,  and  that  in  July, 
1820,  it  was  agiin  seen  off  Nahant.  <)n 
the  5th  of  August,  it  was  seen  off  Phil- 
lips' Point,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant— sea  calm.  J,  B.  Lewis,  Andrew 
Reynolds  and  Benjamin  King  went  out 
in  a  boat  after  him,  and  got  within  thirty 
yards  of  him.  One  of  them  counted 
twenty-three  bunches  on  his  back  ;  head 
black,  resembling  common  serpents,  two 
feet  above  the  water,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  common  fire-bucket.  Was  seen 
again  the  next  day.  Nahant  will  be  now 
more  attractive  than  ever,  in  consequence 
of  the  enlarged  size  and  admirable  ar- 
rangements of  jhc  Messrs.  Stevens' hotel, 
which  has  more  than  three  hundred 
rooms,  gas,  water  and  Steam-pipes 
throughout,  splendid  furniture,  admirable 
attendance,  an  excellent  table,  and  every 
facility  for  fishing  and  yachting,  to  say 
nothing  of  billiards,  liowling,  bathing  and 


Swampseot  was  formerly  a  part  of  Lynn,  hut  has  lately  been 
erected  into  a  separate  town.  It  is  peopled  chiefly  by  hardy  fish- 
ermen, who  supply  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  with  fish. 
From  its  beautiful  location  and  fine  beaches,  it  has  become  a  popu- 
lar resort  for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  sea  breezes  and  sea  bathing. 
The  view  we  present  of  the  Ocean   House,  kept  by  Mrs.  Putnam, 
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the  summer.  Some  few  cases  require  inland  air,  but  nine  persons 
Qtit  of  ten,  perhaps,  are  benefited  by  a  temporary  sojourn  at  a 
watering-place.  The  merchant  worn  down  by  the  toils  of  busi- 
ness, the  Student  drooping  from  close  application  to  books,  the  fine 
lady  debilitated  by  the  hot  rooms  and  late  hours  of  the  "season," 
recover  the  tone  of  nerve  and  appetite  by  daily  walks  on  the  sea- 
beach  and  daily  dips  in  the  fresh  salt 
waves.  And  there  is  ever  a  poetry  in  the 
great  deep  which  elevates  the  mind  and 
soothes  the  spirit.  There  is  an  indescrib- 
able charm  in  the  approach  of  night  on 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  in  the  fading  of 
the  sun-flush  from  the  surface,  the  deep- 
ening tone  of  the  sky,  and  the  gradual 
darkening  of  the  mighty  waters.  It  is 
pleasant  to  sit  on  the  piazza  of  the  Na- 
hant Hotel,  or  at  the  door  of  the  Ocean 
House,  and  watch  the  stars  coming  forth 
one  by  one,  like  lamps  kindled  by  angel 
hands,  while  on  the  headlands  the  faithful 
sentinels  on  duty  kindle  their  signal  fires. 
It  is  a  pleasing  occupation  to  watch  tho 
outward-bound  vessels,  their  canvass  first 
becoming  dim  as  they  tend  towards  the 
distant  horizon,  and  finally  blotted  out 
in  the  misty  obscurity  of  the  sea  distance. 
The  imagination  loves  to  follow  them  in 
their  flight,  and  picture  their  adventures 
on  that  vast  watering  expanse  whose  dai- 
ly history  is  full  of  marvel,  and  whose 
dark  depths  shroud  mysteries  never  to  be 
Unfolded  to  mortal  ken.  Not  many  miles 
away,  not  many  years  ago,  that  dark 
waste  of  water  was  lighted  up  by  the  flash 
of  a  terrible  engagement,  for  yonder  was 
the  battle-ground  r  the  Chesapeake  and 
Shannon.  Proi  lis  shore  hundreds  of 
excited  in  in  the  direction  of  the 

combat.  But  the  gallant  rashness  of 
Lawrence  could  not  command  success, 
though,  at  least,  he  died  a  glorious  death. 
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[Written  f»r  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
AN   ANGEL    IN   THE   AIR. 

DT     GEORGE     W.     BUNGAY. 

Mo  thought  the  clouda  in  heaven  m  fair, 

Wen  ink's  with  cities  filled — 
With  spire  ami  turrets  gleaming  there, 
Just  like  the  castles  in  the  air 

We  sometimes  build. 

These  islands  in  the  realm  of  space, 

Sailed  on  through  seas  of  blue, 
And  there  I  could  distinctly  trace 
The  azure  wing  and  angel  face 

Of  one  I  knew. 

She  sat  upon  a  aapphlrc  throne. 

And  won  a  crown  of  light, 
More  glorious  than  the  sun  at  noon, 
A  heavenly  halo  round  her  shone, 

Her  robes  were  white. 

She  was  a  pleasant  angel  here, 
Kre  angel  wings  were  given. 
To  bear  her  to  that  blissful  sphere] 
Beyond  the  silver  cloud  so  near 

Her  native  heaven. 

I've  seen  her  at  the  sick  child's  bed, 

Watch  with  unsleeping  eye. 
Until  its  gentle  spirit  Bed, 
On  rosy  pinions  from  the  dead, 

To  God  on  high. 

When  sunlit  clouds  are  floating  by, 

T  often  bow  to  hear 
The  sweep  of  wings  from  yonder  sky, 
Where  ministering  spirits  fly 

From  sphere  to  sphere. 


[Written  for  Balloun  Pictorial.] 

DELAYS  AUK  DANGEROUS. 

BY  SUSAN  II.  BI.AISDELL. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  lively  little  Mrs.  Elmer  to  her  sleepy 
husliand,  one  lovely  morning  in  spring,  at  the  same  time  shaking 
him  by  the  shoulder,  "  my  dear  friend,  it  cannot  he  possible  that 
yon  have  forgotten  we  are  to  move  to-day  ! — and  the  sun  rising, 
too,  as  fast  as  he  can  !  Just  think  of  the  multitude  of  things  we 
have  both  to  do.  I  am  so  busy,  and  have  been  this  hour.  Now, 
(In  get  up,  Arthur,  and  help  inc.  I  want,  actually,  six  pairs  of 
hands." 

Suddenly  rousing  himself,  with  an  air  of  consternation,  the  young 
man  proceeded  to  obey  his  wife's  mandate.  Now  Arthur  was  a 
pood  fellow — generous,  open-hearted,  and  possessing  an  excellent 
disposition  ;  hut  he  had  fairly  forgotten  his  very  firmly  uttered 
resolution  of  the  preceding  evening,  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning, 
und  help  Elsie  to  finish  "  packing  up."  He  had  really  intended 
to  pet  up  at  the  appointed  time,  and  had,  in  fact,  been  half  awake 
when  he  heard  the  clock  strike  four;  but  he  was  fairly  tired  out 
with  the  labor  of  the  previous  day,  and,  in  consequence,  yielded 
inactively  to  the  gentle  influence  of  a  morning  nap.  So,  while  he 
was  hastily  making  his  toilet  at  five,  instead  of  four,  Elsie  was 
down  stairs  flying  about  from  one  tiling  to  another  with  all  pos- 
sible diligence,  indulging  at  the  same  time  in  a  lively  strain  of  cen- 
sure directed  to  that  good-for-nothing  Arthur.  Not  that  Elsie 
meant  it  truly,  for  she  loved  her  husband  dearly ;  but  she  would 
"  talk  nonsense  "  once  in  a  while.  It  was,  in  fact,  however,  some 
inconvenience  to  her  not  to  have  her  husband  to  help  her;  for  she 
was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  the  little  girl  whom  she  hired  was  not 
of  much  use  after  all.  Despite  her  want  of  efficient  assistance, 
however,  she  managed  to  accomplish  a  good  deal  before  he  came 
down.  Breakfast  was  ready,  the  light  biscuit  smoking  hot,  and 
the  tea  waiting  to  be  made,  when  he  finally  appeared. 

"  Why,  Elsie,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  repentance,  "I  had  no  idea 
it  was  so  late;  but  I  must  confess  1  never  felt  more  tired  in  my 
life.  And  yon  have  been  up  and  doing  without  me,  poor,  little 
Elsie  !     Scold  me,  dear."     And  he  gave  her  an  affectionate  kiss. 

"(),  never  mind,  Arthur,"  she  returned,  cheerfully,  "you  have 
plenty  of  time  to  help  me  now  ;  but  come,  breakfast  for  the  pres- 
ent. You  don't  know  how  hnngry  my  work  has  made  me  this 
morning."  And  her  musical  laugh  sounded  pleasantly  through 
the  pretty  breakfast  room. 

All  wives,  it  is  true,  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  overlook 
a  dereliction  from  duty,  and  especially  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this  ;  but  Elsie  Elmer  had  only  been  married  a  year. 

When  breakfast  was  concluded,  Arthur  went  to  work  in  right 
pood  earnest ;  and  together,  the  young  husband  and  wife  man- 
to  make  considerable  progress  during  the  following  two 
hours.  They  were  to  remove  that  day  from  the  little  brick  cottage 
which  they  occupied  just  out  of  the  city,  to  a  house  farther  in  the 
country,  and  Elsie  was  expecting  the  man  to  come  for  the  furni- 
ture at  eight  o'clock;  so  you  may  know  she  was  in  something  of  a 
hurry. 

"By  the  way,"  she  said,  as  she  locked  the  last  trunk,  that  had 
Arthur's  best  clothes  in  it,  "  Mr.  .Miller  promised  he  would  come 
exactly  at  eight,  didn't  he  !"— for  the  clock  was  at  half  past  seven. 

Her  husband  stood  a  moment,  with  a  blank,  confounded  face. 

"  Elsie,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  I  forgot— actually  forgot  to  tell 
him  to  come."  And  catching  up  his  hat,  he  sprang  through  the 
door,  and  up  the  street  at  full  speed. 

"  (>,  dear,"  sighed  Elsie,  "suppose  he  shouldn't  come  after  all, 
and  my  trouble  and  hurry  all  go  for  nothing  !  How  could  Arthur 
forget  '." 


The  fact  is,  Elsie  had  strenuously  urged  upon  Arthur  the  lire- 
ceding  day  the  need  of  engaging  the  man  in  good  season.  He 
promised  to  go  after  him  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  being  busy 
with  one  thing  and  another,  found  he  could  not  go  just  then  ;  it 
would  do  in  the  evening  when  he  went  to  town,  where  he  was  to 
order  some  provisions  at  the  market.  He  did  go  to  town  in  the 
evening,  but  he  met  a  friend  then',  and  accompanied  him  home  to 
look  at  some  books  which  he  wished  to  purchase  of  him.  The 
result  was  that  he  forgot  Mr.  Miller,  the  baggage  man,  entirely, 
and  leaving  his  friend's  house  with  the  books  under  his  arm,  has- 
tened out  home.  Elsie  was  so  pleased  with  the  purchase  he  had 
made,  that  she,  in  her  turn,  forgot  to  make  any  inquiry  concerning 
his  other  errand,  and  so  the  matter  passed  without  further  thought 
or  mention  until  the  following  morning. 

With  a  rueful  countenance,  and  a  little  twinge  of  conscience, 
he  remembered  all  this,  as,  hastening  along  the  mad,  he  hailed  the 
first  omnibus,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  in  town  to  repair  his 
error.  The  chance  was  that  Mr.  Miller  might  have  been  engaged 
by  some  other  person,  ami  then  there  was  a  hunt  (nobody  could 
foresee  how  long)  for  another  man.  It  was  ten  minutes  of  eight 
when  he  reached  Mr.  Miller's,  and  then  (provoking  chance!)  he 
was  engaged — "spoken  for"  last  night  at  nine.  With  proper  di- 
rections, Arthur  went  to  seek  another,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
first.  He,  too,  was  engaged  ;  and  the  young  man,  heated,  weary, 
and  provoked  at  his  own  fault,  hurried  on  to  find  somebody  else. 
Thus  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  he  came  across  one  who  could  help 
him  ;  and  then  they  must  wait  an  hour  before  he  could  come. 

What  would  Elsie  say  !  She  could  scarcely  feel  pleased  to  l>c 
hurried — and  hurried  she  must  be  now  ;  for,  as  the  new  tenant  was 
coming  to  occupy  their  house  to-morrow,  they  were  obliged  to  go 
to-day  at  all  events.  And  Elsie  had  said  so  many  times  that  she 
wanted  to  get  all  the  furniture  carried  away  by  three  or  four  in  the 
afternoon,  so  as  to  have  everything  safely  stowed  away  in  the  new 
house  before  nightfall ;  there  was  no  hope  of  that  now — it  was  too 
late.  A  cloud  passed  over  the  sun  just  then,  as  if  to  add  to  his 
disturbance.  What  if  it  should  rain  to  help  along  <  "  If  1  had 
only  gone  for  Miller  yesterday,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  instead  of 
saying  I  would  go,  and  then  putting  it  off,  and  forgetting  it  after 
all." 

When  he  got  back  he  told  Elsie  about  his  search  for  a  baggage- 
wagon,  and  expressed  himself  as  sincerely  sorry  for  thedelay.  She 
looked  weary  ami  heated,  as  well  as  himself;  she  said  little,  but 
with  a  slight  shadow  of  anxiety  on  her  brow,  proceeded  to  see  that 
the  last  preparations  were  made. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Elsie  silently  blamed  (for  the  first 
time  since  her  marriage)  this  particular  failing  of  her  husband — 
the  too  frequent  want  of  immediate  action  accompanying  his  per- 
fect willingness  to  do  everything.  She  had  felt  it  before,  and  re- 
gretted it,  but  never  so  sincerely  as  now,  when  it  put  them  both  to 
extreme  inconvenience.  Arthur  noticed  her  grave  countenance, 
and  felt  that  the  tacit  reproof  was  no  more  than  he  deserved ;  he 
repented  severely  his  error,  but  it  was  too  late  now  to  help  matters 
along.  The  furniture  would  not  be  all  removed  until  evening,  and 
then  there  was  a  chance  of  its  being  spoilt,  for  the  clouds  had  con- 
tinued to  gather.  At  eleven  the  wagon  came  and  took  the  first 
load.  The  man  strapped  on  her  l>cst  chairs  rather  carelessly, 
Elsie  thought ;  he  was  evidently  a  new  hand  at  the  business.  She 
sighed  for  the  quick,  yet  careful  handling  of  Mr.  Miller.  "Do 
tell  him  to  mind  those  chairs,  Arthur!"  she  said,  anxiously. 

Arthur,  intent  on  pleasing  her,  attended  to  them  himself,  but  he 
was  equally  inexperienced  with  the  man.  In  three  hours,  when 
the  wagon  returned,  she  learned  that  two  of  her  chairs  were  broken 
beyond  repair — fallen  iu  the  road.  Stifling  the  disposition  to  shed 
a  few  tears  over  the  misfortune,  she  helped  to  attend  to  the  things. 
The  second  load  went.  Arthur  accompanied  the  man  on  his 
subsequent  journeys  to  and  fro,  that  nothing  more  might  be  lost. 

With  this  load,  fortunately,  there  was  no  accident.  At  half  past 
five  the  wagon  returned,  and  the  last  things,  her  piano  and  the 
centre-table,  were  taken.  Arthur  had  advised  that  they  should 
make  up  the  final  load.  Weary  and  faint,  as  soon  as  it  had  de- 
parted, Elsie  put  on  her  bonnet  and  mantilla,  and  got  into  an 
omnibus  to  go,  too.  But  her  troubles  were  not  yet  terminated. 
To  her  uneasiness,  the  clouds,  which  had  been  collecting  gradu- 
ally during  the  afternoon,  began  to  grow  darker,  and  in  a  little 
time  had  spread  over  nearly  one  half  the  heavens.  She  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  the  rain  commenced  falling.  "  (),  dear,"  she 
thought,  anxiously,  "  my  beloved  piano  will  be  ruined  !"  There 
was  not  the  slightest  use  iu  tormenting  herself  now,  but  poor  little 
Elsie  really  could  not  help  it.  The  soft  light  clouds  passed  slowly 
over,  dispensing  their  cool  showers  in  gentle  abundance.  The 
rain  fell  so  silently — so  beautifully ;  and  the  droopjng  flowers  and 
leaves  and  grass  unclosed  and  erected  themselves  to  receive  it,  as 
if  grateful  for  the  blessing  of  the  spring,  while  ever  and  anon,  a 
broad  sheet  of  sunshine  gleamed  goldenly  athwart  the  glittering 
drops. 

At  another  time,  in  other  circumstances,  Elsie  woidd  have  be- 
held this  lovely  scene  with  delightful  interest,  but  she  had  no  heart 
for  it  now.  Her  thoughts  were  continually  reverting  to  the 
troubles  of  this  unlucky  moving  day,  and  she  could  not  help  sav- 
ing to  herself,  that  they  might  have  been  prevented,  if  Arthur — 
hut  here  the  young  wife  paused,  rebuking  herself  for  the  half- 
uttered  thoughts.  The  fault  was  truly  that  of  Arthur,  for  her  fur- 
niture woidd  have  been  safely  housed  two  hours  earlier,  if  Mr. 
Miller  had  been  engaged  at  the  right  time.  But  Arthur  would 
surely  feel  it  keenly  enough  himself ;  and  pitying  him  more  than 
she  pitied  herself,  Elsie  prepared  to  meet  him  with  a  cheerful 
countenance. 

Arrived  at  the  garden  gate,  she  would  have  entered  with  wet 
feet  into  her  new  house  but  for  a  pair  of  rubbers,  which  a  lady 
passenger  kindly  lent  her  to  take  her  as  far  as  the  door,  and  a 


gentleman  accompanied  her  to  carry  them  back.  The  rain  had 
ceased  now,  and  the  sun  was  setting  gloriously ;  the  clear  air  and 
lovely  evening  sunshine  revived  her  spirits,  and  endeavoring  to 
take  affairs  in  a  philosophical  way,  she  sat  down  by  a  window  in 
the  parlor,  and  waited  for  Arthur  and  the  furniture.  Her  patience 
was  somewhat  severely  tried,  for  they  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance for  an  hour.  Finally,  however,  they  came  in  sight,  and  the 
wagon  drew  up  to  the  gate.  As  soon  as  Arthur  and  the  man  had 
alighted,  she  saw  at  a  glance  that  everything  was  as  she  had  an- 
ticipated—soaking wet  with  the  rain.  Having  prepared  herself 
for  it,  however,  she  seemed  to  take  little  notice  of  her  ruined  fur- 
niture, only  persuading  Arthur,  after  it  had  been  brought  in,  to 
hasten  and  change  his  drenched  garments.  He  was  looking  grave 
and  chagrined,  for  he  had  been  blaming  himself  severely  for  his 
indirect  Instrumentality  in  the  destruction  of  Alice's  pet  piano,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  other  articles  which  had  been  spoiled,  and  the 
money  out  of  pocket,  iu  consequence — but  his  wife's  kind  tones 
and  pleasant  smiles,  her  anxiety  for  his  safety,  and  her  utter  ob- 
liviousness of  self,  chased  away  the  shadows.  Arthur  Elmer 
silently  blessed  her  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  took  off  his 
coat  and  vest  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  gave  them  both  a 
hearty  shaking,  laughingly  warning  Elsie,  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  her  distance  as  the  water-drops  flew.  Then  taking  the  key 
of  his  trunks  from  her,  he  proceeded  up  stairs  to  change  his  gar- 
ments, while  Elsie,  having  kindled  a  bright  fire,  set  the  table,  and 
got  up  in  a  short  time  a  very  comfortable  and  tempting  little  ex- 
tempore supper,  of  which  they  both  pnrtook  with  considerable 
relish,  after  this  troublesome  and  fatiguing  day. 

A  more  unpalatable  morsel,  however,  to  Arthur  was  the  thought 
that  would  occasionally  intrude,  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained  that 
day.  No  slight  loss  it  was  to  him  cither,  for  he  was  comparatively 
a  poor  man,  and  it  would  take  many  months  of  close  and  anxious 
attention  to  business  to  repair  it. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  the  young  husband  and  wife  sat  by  the 
open  door  of  the  hall,  talking  in  low  tones  of  what  had  passed, 
and  Arthur,  taking  the  blame  readily  for  his  besetting  error,  said 
to  Elsie,  "  My  lesson  is  a  good  one ;  the  loss  is  trifling  in  compari- 
son with  it.  This  fault  of  mine  never  brought  me  serious  occasion 
of  thought  before.  It  is  well  the  forfeit  is  no  greater;  I  will  hence- 
forth substitute  actions  for  words." 

With  many  a  gambol  and  playful  frolic,  their  little  dog  was 
playing  before  them  on  the  grass,  in  the  moonlight. 

"  What  is  he  playing  with  I"  asked  Elsie,  after  they  had  ob- 
served him  a  little  time  with  some  amusement.  Arthur  left  her 
side  and  bent  down  ;  he  took  up  from  the  grass  some  fragments  of 
soft,  thin  paper  wet  with  the  rain.  Very  small  fragments  they 
were,  for  Hollo  had  not  been  playing  with  them  for  nothing.  After 
examining  them  an  instant  by  the  moonlight,  "Elsie,"  he  called, 
"where  is  my  vest — the  one  I  wore  out  here  this  afternoon/" 
There  was  haste  and  trouble  in  his  tone.  He  took  from  his  wife 
the  garment  she  handed  him,  and  examined  the  pockets  with 
trembling  earnestness  one  after  another.  Even  by  the  moonlight, 
Elsie  could  see  that  his  face  was  very  pale. 

Over  and  over  again  he  searched  the  pockets  of  the  vest,  and 
then  the  coat  which  he  had  taken  off  at  the  same  time,  when  he 
stood  on  the  piazza  before  tea.  Worse  than  useless  !  He  threw 
them  down  in  despair. 

"Alice,"  he  said,  bitterly,  "  Alice,  I  have  lost  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. Not  mine,  either,  or  I  might  feel  less  like  a  robber." 
"  Not  yours  !"  Elsie  trembled.  "  Whose,  then  '." 
"My  employer's — Mr.  Markham's.  He  entrusted  it  to  me  yes- 
terday morning,  to  be  paid  to-morrow  to  a  man  in  B.  Where  will 
be  Arthur  Elmer's  honest  name  9  O,  who  will  believe  it  an  acci- 
dent <" 

Alice  stood  a  moment  with  her  troubled  eyes  fixed  on  him. 
"  How  did  you  lose  it?"  she  asked,  faintly,  at  length. 
He  looked  up.     "It  must  have  been  this  afternoon,  when  I  was 
shaking  the  water  from    my  vest  at  the  door.     It  fell  from   the 
pocket,  I  suppose.     I  put  it  there  before  I  left  the  city,  and  those 
are  the  fragments  on  the  grass.     (),  Elsie,  what  shall  I  do  '." 
"  Ix't  us  gather  up  what  we  may,"  she  said,  hopelessly. 
Searching  in   the   moonlight,  they  found  a  few  torn  remnants, 
and  examined  them  by  a  lamp.     To  their  inexpressible  joy,  there 
were  portions  of  each  of  the  bills  ;   small,  yet  sufficient  to  identify 
them  as  the  money  entrusted  to  Arthur.     How  unutterably  thank- 
ful they  were  1     The  young  man's  employer  might  himself  see  the 
proof  of  the  accident,  and  believe  him  innocent  of  crime.     For  it 
seemed   impossible  that  the  imputation  should  not  have  followed 
want  of  evidence  in  his  favor. 

It  was  little  to  them  now,  after  they  had  been  relieved  from  that 
terrible  fear,  that  they  must  strain  every  nerve  to  repay  this  lo 
They  were  only  too  thankful  that  the  opportunity  was  allowed 
them.  Booking  back,  when  he  grew  calmer,  over  the  events  of 
the  past  day,  Arthur  traced  every  loss,  trouble,  or  misfortune  that 
had  occurred  during  its  flight  to  his  own  fault.  If  he  had  gone  at 
once  for  Mr.  Miller,  on  the  preceding  day,  instead  of  saying  so 
often  that  he  icould  go,  the  furniture  would  have  been  removed 
much  earlier,  and  under  Mr.  Miller's  careful  management  nothing 
would  have  been  broken  ;  the  last  load  would  have  reached  its  des- 
tination before  the  rain  came  on  ;  Arthur  would  not  have  had  the 
severe  cold  which  tormented  him  for  a  week  afterwards ;  and 
above  all,  ho  would  not  have  lost  his  employer's  money. 

It  was  mortifying,  humiliating  to  him,  to  refer  all  this  trouble  to 
one  fault  of  his,  hut  the  severe  lesson  which  he  that  day  received, 
lasted  him  his  life  long.  Mr.  Markham  passed  over  his  careh 
ncss  with  a  short  hut  indulgent  lecture,  for  he  rightly  judged  that 
he  was  sufficiently  punished  already;  and  now  there  is  not  a  more 
prompt,  scrupulous,  punctual  man,  or  a  stricter  man  of  his  word, 
or  a  more  prosperous  one,  for  since  that  eventful  day,  his  motto 
has  been,  "  Deeds,  not  Words." 
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(Written  for  Ballou's  Pletorinl] 
ON   A    SMALL   LANDSCAPE.* 

BT     PARK    BENJAMIN. 

I  sir  this  pleasant  sprinp-time  day — 

One  Of  those  d.ivs  that  April  hrintfH 
So  full  of  promise  it  seems  May — 

That  May  whieh  many  a  poet  sings — 
I  t«it  within  my  cloistered  room, 

Pent  >n  °>'  overlooking  walls. 
From  which  a  strange,  peculiar  gloom. 

Whieh  shndes.  yet  doth  not  darken,  falls — 
I  sit  at  my  Inge  tabic,  strown 

With  many  papers,  many  books, 
And.  fondly  thinking  how  the  known 

Hut  hidden  fire  of  Nature  looks, 

How  sweetly  glide  the  little  brooks. 
How  greenly  grows  the  tender  grasn, 

What  early  violets  hlfHim  in  nooks, 
Along  the  winds  what  perfumes  pass. 

I  sit,  nnd,  failing  to  delight. 

Cool  and  refresh  my  weary  sight 

With  aught  through  city  windows  seen, 

i   up  on  artificial  green. 
Depicted  in  a  landscape  small, 
That  hangs  against  my  study  wall, 
.lust  overheat!,  and  solace  find 
In  fancy  of  a  painter's  mind. 

It  is  a  reminiscence,  caught 

From  a  deep  mirror,  somewhat  slight, 

Yet  full  of  that  mild,  dewy  light 
With  which  a  painter's  dreams  are  fraught, 
When  summer  balm  his  senses  steep. 
And  lull  him  in  the  lap  of  sleep. 

It  is  a  scene,  where  mountain  haze 
Melts  off  in  that  fine  golden  blaze 
The  obi  Italian  masters  threw 
Into  their  backgrounds — with  the  blue 

Of  their  supernal  sky  above — 
A  coveted  and  precious  hue. 

The  hue  of  money  and  of  love! 
Nearer,  a  broken,  brilliant  mass 
Of  trees,  and  Mowers,  and  shrubs,  and  grass, 

And  water  falling  from  a  height 
Gently,  yet  with  a  dash  of  foam, 

Just  to  relieve  and  cheer  the  sight. 

When  first  I  brought  the  picture  home, 
It  Beamed  a  trifle,  fair  enough 
And  pleasing,  but  not  made  of  stuff 

That  lasts,  and  strengthens,  and  pervades— 

But  something  in  its  gradual  shades. 
And  something  in  its  colors  soft, 

And  something  in  its  forms  serene 
Win  me  to  gaze  upon  it  oft, 

And  wish  it  were  :i  real  scene. 

To  which,  fatigued  with  men  and  books, 
And  longing  for  dear  Nature's  looks, 

And  converse  with  the  perfect  peace 
And  loveliness  of  leaves  and  plains, 
1  might,  oblivious  of  pains 

And  anxious  cares,  that  seldom  cease, 
Resort  at  times — ah,  happy  times' — 
And  weave  my  idle  thoughts  in  rhymes. 
And  be  a  boy,  whose  need  is  none 
Except  for  fields,  and  air  and  sun. 


*  By  Jesse  Talbot. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

THE  BLUE  DOVE. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  TUNAS  OF   MISSOURI.' 
by  ben:  perlev  rooRE. 

It  was  the  green-corn  festival  of  the  Tuna  tribe,  a  fine  race  of  red 
men  who  dwelt  near  the  base  of  the  famed  "  iron  mountain,"  in  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Missouri.  Surrounded  by  all  that  could  render 
the  wilderness  attractive,  and  inheriting  proud  recollections  of 
victorious  contests  with  the  trihes  around  them,  they  were  in  the 
ascendancy  at  the  grand  council-fires  of  the  united  trihes.  Nor 
was  there,  in  the  whole  alliance  of  the  Missourians,  a  more  beauti- 
ful maiden  than  the  Blue  Dove,  whose  voice  was  music  to  the 
decaying  spirit  of  the  War  Eagle,  her  father,  and  the  chieftain 
of  the  tribe.  As  she  brought  him  howls  of  hominy,  or  put  on 
his  moccasins,  the  work  of  her  own  hands,  a  light  would  come 
into  the  coldness  of  the  old  warrior's  eye,  and  her  glances  were  the 
sun  of  his  thoughts — the  light  of  his  rejoicing. 

The  corn,  encased  in  its  bright  green  husks,  simmered  in  the 
large  earthern  pots  over  smouldering  fires,  and  the  rejoicings  in 
honor  of  the  harvest  were  about  to  commence,  hut  the  Blue  Dove, 
usually  the  gayest  of  the  attendant  maidens,  was  sad.  Occasion- 
ally she  would  leave  the  fire  under  her  charge  and  walk  to  the 
edge  of  a  cliff  upon  which  the  tribe  celebrated  its  rites,  as  if  watch- 
ing for  some  absent  one,  hut  site  could  discover  no  form  among  the 
hunters  who  were  returning  laden  with  spoil,  that  brought  a  smile 
to  her  olive  cheeks. 

"  The  Blue  Dove  is  sad,"  said  her  mother.  "  Does  she  wait  the 
coining  of  the  adopted  warrior  '." 

"The  Blue  Dove  will  not  abide  in  the  buzzard's  nest,"  said  the 
Arrow  Head,  who  was  Iter  brother,  and  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
chieftainship.  He  was  a  cruel  man,  with  a  tattooed  face,  over 
which  the  shadows  of  his  evil  passions  passed  like  clouds  over  the 
windows  of  the  stormy  heaven,  while  his  wrath,  once  excited,  raged 
like  an  undying  pestilence.  Among  the  objects  of  his  hatred  was 
the  Hunter,  a  young  warrior  whom  he  had  taken   prisoner  in  a 

*  This  tale  belongs  to  our  series  of  "  Chronicles  of  the  States,"  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  emblematical  engraving  on  the  first  page  of  this  paper. 


foray  against  the  Kanzas,  and  whose  dying  agonies  he  had  hoped 
to  enjoy.  But  just  as  the  young  man  had  been  bound  to  the  stake, 
a  widow,  whose  only  son  had  been  slain  in  the  expedition,  came 
forward  and  claimed  her  privilege  of  adopting  the  prisoner.  There 
was  no  appeal,  but  from  that  time  the  wrath  of  the  Arrow  Head  to 
the  Hunter  was  inextinguishable.  Nay,  when  in  a  subsequent 
skirmish  with  the  Kaskaskias  the  valiant  hunter  saved  the  life  of  his 
former  conqueror,  it  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  The  chance  of 
di  feat  and  the  thirst  of  revenge  gnawed  into  the  heart  of  the  young 
chief  like  vultures,  for  he  would  rather  have  fallen  beneath  the 
war-club  of  his  foe,  than  have  owed  bis  life  to  the  valor  of  his  old 
captive. 

Yet  with  every  other  member  of  the  tribe,  the  Hunter  was  a 
favorite.  No  one  returned  from  the  chase  with  more  grace,  and 
when  at  last  his  valor  gave  him  the  right  to  recount  bis  adventures 
at  the  council-fires,  his  unassuming  manners  gained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  all,  and  called  forth  the  most  generous  feelings  from 
the  ruthless  warriors.  Soon  it  became  evident  that  he  had  made 
a  favorable  impression  upon  the  beloved  Blue  Dove,  and  the  old 
gossips  hoped  that  his  suit  would  be  reciprocated.  In  his  heart 
there  was  no  doubt.  The  Blue  Dove  was  untutored  in  those  arts 
which  refinement  has  adopted  to  conceal  the  wildest  passions  of 
the  soul,  and  as  she  accepted  his  carefully  dressed  skins,  or  gay 
feathers,  she  gave  him  evidence  of  an  ardent  attachment  which  no 
artifice  could  have  heightened. 

Meanwhile  the  evening  star  rose  slowly  up  over  the  iron  moun- 
tains, and  the  Blue  Dove's  dark  eye  gazed  sadly  upon  it.  The 
Hunter  had  not  returned,  although  a  week  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  gone  out  to  set  traps  for  beaver  upon  the  mountain  streams, 
and  this  was  a  time  when  every  warrior  should  he  present.  Soon 
the  festivities  commenced,  and  after  the  customary  invocations  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  the  sweet  ears  were  devoured,  with  roasted  beaver- 
tail,  baked  buffalo  hump,  and  other  delicacies  of  the  forest.  The 
feast  concluded,  the  hunters  grouped  around  the  council-fire,  where 
the  fragrant  tobacco  was  kindled,  and  the  warriors,  with  impas- 
sioned gestures,  related  the  deeds  of  their  prowess.  Their  wives 
and  daughters,  grouped  around  the  outside  of  the  circle,  listened 
with  undisguised  exultation  to  the  cruel  narrations,  and  all  seemed 
happy  save  the  Blue  Dove,  who  reclined  listlessly  upon  a  buffalo 
robe  behind  her  aged  father,  her  fair  young  brow  supported  by 
her  taper  hands. 

At  last  the  Arrow  Head  arose,  and  looked  angrily  around. 

"No  one  wishes  to  hear  the  exploits  of  the  young  chieftain," 
said  he,  "  nor  do  I  intend  to  recount  them.  My  string  of  scalps 
is  well  filled,  and  a  look  at  its  bloody  treasures  is  enough  for  me. 
But  I  arise  to  speak  for  the  good  of  the  tribe.  Are  not  the  pale 
faces  on  their  way  hither  ?  Have  not  wc  heard  of  their  progress 
with  their  sharp  weapons,  and  those  mighty  animals  that  carry 
them  to  victory  ?    Is  this  true,  or  does  Arrow  Head  lie  like  a  dog  '." 

"  Wagh  !  It  is  well,"  exclaimed  several  warriors,  and  every  one 
listened  attentively.  The  advent  of  the  chivalrous  Dc  Soto  had 
been  heralded  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  his  progress  was  regarded 
with  superstitious  awe.  The  Blue  Dove  rising  to  her  feet,  gazed 
with  intense  anxiety  upon  her  brother  as  he  proceeded. 

"No,  it  is  not  well.  We  have  nourished  a  traitor  here — an  un- 
grateful hound,  who  would  destroy  his  preservers.  Know,  Tuna 
warriors,  that  the  Hunter,  stolen  from  my  vengeance,  has  been 
false  to  the  tribe.  Nay,  he  is  even  now,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  giv- 
ing information  to  the  pale  faces  !" 

"  Liar!"  shouted  a  clear  voice,  and  the  Hunter  stood  before  his 
accuser. 

"  Nay,  the  Arrow  Head  cannot  Ik;  deceived.  Look  at  the  war- 
rior— his  matted  hair  is  full  of  burrs ;  his  buffalo  robe  is  wet ;  his 
leggins  ami  moccasins  are  torn  and  travel-stained.  Where  has 
he  been  ?  Let  the  medicine  men  search  his  poach.  Wagh  !  Wc 
shall  sec." 

Alas  for  the  Blue  Dove  !  On  searching  her  lover,  they  found 
in  bis  pouch  a  war-garget  and  a  chief's  wampum  sash — they  bore 
the  emblems  of  the  Kanzas. 

There  was  now  no  doubt  that  the  Hunter  had  been  engaged  in 
treasonable  correspondence,  and  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  deny  it. 

"  Now,  dog,  I  will  dance  around  thy  funeral  pile,"  exclaimed 
Arrow  Head,  advancing  towards  him. 

"  Stand  back  !"  exclaimed  the  Hunter.  "  I  will  not  have  the 
hand  of  a  spy  laid  upon  me,  although  his  sister  is  one  for  whom  I 
would  die.  Let  the  medicine  men  do  their  duty,  and  they  will 
find  me  ready  for  the  trial  or  the  torment." 

The  Arrow  Head  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage,  but  a  smile  of 
demoniac  triumph  gleamed  over  his  features  as  he  saw  his  hated 
victim  bound  with  green  withes.  The  trial  was  fixed  for  the  next 
day,  but  so  certain  appeared  its  result,  that  the  maidens  were  sent 
abroad  to  gather  dry  wood  for  the  death-fire. 

Night  came  on,  and  as  the  full  moon  rose  high  in  the  heavens, 
the  Blue  Dove  stepped  silently  frofn  the  wigwam  of  her  father, 
and  gazed  upon  the  slumbering  warriors.  After  scrutinizing  them 
with  anxious  glances,  she  silently  glided  to  where  her  lover  was 
bound. 

"  Docs  the  Hunter  watch  *"  she  whispered. 

"  For  the  Blue  Dove,"  he  replied,  ".  and  she  is  here  to  gladden 
his  heart." 

Just  then  one  of  the  prisoner's  sleeping  guardians  awakened, 
and  she  saw  there  was  no  time  to  he  lost.  Taking  the  flint-edged 
war-axe  of  her  father  which  she  had  brought,  she  severed  the 
withes,  and  the  Hunter  was  free.  Springing  to  his  feet,  he  bound- 
ed over  the  sleeping  warriors,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  forest. 
The  Blue  Dove,  exultant  at  having  rescued  her  lover,  returned 
unnoticed  to  her  father's  lodge,  and  dreamed  of  a  wigwam  in  a 
secluded  valley,  where  she  cheered  the  evening  hours  of  the  Hun- 
ter with  her  forest  song. 

Day  dawned,  and  the  revengeful  Arrow  Dead  hastened  to  feast 


his  eyes  with  the  captive,  who,  as  he  thought,  was  so  soon  to  expi- 
ate treason  at  the  stake.  But  he  found  him  gone.  Giving  the 
War-whoop,  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  warriors,  and  finding 
the  trail  of  the  fugitive,  they  started  in  hot  pursuit. 

But  the  pursuers  were  soon  checked,  for  a  trumpet's  clangor  re- 
sponded to  their  war-whoops.  Dc  Soto,  guided  by  a  Kaskaskia 
chief,  had  endeavored  to  surprise  the  Tuna  village  at  daylight,  and 
now  encountered  the  warriors,  with  foot  and  the  dreaded  horse. 
The  Arrow  Head  was  no  coward,  and  the  warriors,  reinforced 
from  the  village,  fought  with  desperation.  But  he  soon  fell,  and 
his  followers  became  discouraged ;  there  was  no  resisting  the 
charges  of  cavalry  ;  no  penetrating  the  blight  armor;  and  soon  the 
remnant  of  the  hitherto  invincible  Tunas  fled  to  their  village, 
there  to  die  among  their  wives. 

Wounded  and  faltering,  they  reached  the  camp,  singing  their 
death-songs,  and  pursued  by  the  merciless  Spaniards.  But  then 
there  pealed  forth  another  wnr-ery,  and  as  the  retreating  Tunas 
entered  the  palisades  around  their  wigwams,  a  well  armed  band  of 
painted  warriors  rushed  between  them  and  the  advancing  Span- 
iards. Nor  did  this  opportune  reserve  remain  idle,  for  they  let  fly 
such  a  cloud  of  arrows,  that  the  horsemen  wheeled  about  their 
steeds,  already  severely  wounded.  In  vain  did  Dc  Soto  raise  his 
war-cry  of  "  Santiago,"  the  Indians  advancing  boldly,  plied  their 
cross-bows  with  deadly  aim  and  great  rapidity.  The  horses  of  the 
Spaniards  were  of  no  avail  ;  and  whilst  their  arquebusiers  could 
reload  their  pieces  once,  an  Indian  would  launch  half  a  dozen 
arrows — scarce  had  one  been  sent  on  its  deadly  flight  before  an- 
other was  in  the  bow.  At  last  the  Spaniards  retreated,  and  then 
the  conquering  party  returned  to  the  village,  where  the  surviving 
Tunas  greeted  them  with  loud  cries  of  joyous  welcome.  And  how 
was  their  delight  increased,  a.s  they  recognized  their  deliverers  as 
warriors  of  the  Kanzas  tribe,  led  by — the  Hunter. 

Yes  !  For  many  months  he  had  been  in  intercourse  with  the 
tribe  of  his  fathers,  who  had  urged  him  to  escape  from  captivity 
and  head  their  war-parties.  But  he  refused  to  leave  until  he  had 
won  the  bride  of  his  choice,  and  that  without  doing  anything 
derogatory  to  his  reputation  as  a  "brave."  Learning  De  Soto's 
approach,  he  had  started  for  his  tribe,  enlisted  a  valiant  band,  and 
had  returned  with  them  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Tuna  village.  But 
knowing  the  jealousy  between  the  tribes,  be  went  forward  alone, 
in  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  his  conduct.  This  was  antici- 
pated by  the  malicious  accusation  of  the  Arrow  Head,  and  he  re- 
fused to  betray  his  secret,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  he  did  so 
under  the  influence  of  fear.  Death  would  have  been  preferable  lo 
such  an  indication  of  cowardice. 

Soon  the  scalp-pole  was  erected,  and  the  conquerors  having  ar- 
ranged their  toilets,  danced  the  dance  of  victory.  The  Hunter  was 
at  their  head,  dressed  in  a  splendid  mantle  of  buffalo  skins,  orna- 
mented with  small  tufts  of  owls'  feathers,  and  around  his  neck  was 
a  necklace  formed  of  the  claws  of  the  grizzly  hear.  His  leggins 
and  moccasins  were  made  of  white  fox  skins,  profusely  embroi- 
dered with  porcupine  quills.  Vermilion  stripes  covered  his  fea- 
tures in  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  in  his  plaited  hair  were  the 
wing  feathers  of  the  gray  eagle. 

Was  it  to  he  wondered  at  that  the  Blue  Dove,  as  she  sat  by  the 
side  of  her  aged  father,  loved  the  Hunter  more  than  ever  (  When 
the  dance  was  concluded,  he  made  her  a  sign,  and  then  leaving 
the  camp,  she  followed  him  to  a  running  brook. 

"  Will  the  Blue  Dove  smile  upon  the  Hunter?"  said  he,  "and 
will  she  go  to  his  wigwam  ?  He  will  keep  the  lodge  supplied  with 
venison,  and  tend  her  with  care." 

"Lead  the  way,"  she  replied,  "and  I  will  follow  with  thy  bur- 
thens. I  will  make  your  moccasins,  and  keep  your  quiver  tilled 
with  arrows." 

Then,  springing  across  the  brook,  she  scooped  up  some  of  the 
crystal  water  in  her  hand,  and  held  it  across  to  him.  He  leaned 
forward,  drank  a  swallow  of  it,  and  they  clasped  hands.  Thence- 
forth they  were  betrothed,  and  when  the  Hunter  offered  the  War 
Eagle  two  packs  of  buffalo  skins  for  his  daughter,  the  old  chief 
exclaimed,  "Wagh!" 

That  night  the  Blue  Dove  went  to  the  wigwam  of  her  bold  lover, 
and  became  his  wife.  There  was  no  snrpliced  priest,  or  legal 
form,  but  angels  heard  their  vows  of  mutual  fidelity,  and  their 
marriage  was  recorded  on  high. 

The  Tunas  were  perfectly  infatuated  with  their  deliverer,  espe- 
cially admiring  the  secrecy  with  which  he  had  made  his  journey, 
and  the  firmness  with  which  he  hail  refused  to  disclose  bis  secret. 
They  urged  him  to  become  heir  to  their  chieftainship,  as  the  Arrow 
Head  was  now  no  more,  but  he  declined.  "  The  Bale  Faces,"  he 
said,  "are  now  driven  back,  but  they  will  return,  and  I  wish  to 
lay  my  bones  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  setting  sun." 

In  a  few  days  the  war  party  was  broken  up,  and  the  members 
set  out  in  small  parties  for  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Kanzas.  One 
of  these  was  composed  of  the  Hunter,  followed  by  the  admiring 
Blue  Dove.  A  horse  (captured  from  the  Spaniards,  and  ridden 
by  a  lad)  dragged  one  of  the  Indian  vehicles,  hitherto  used  by  them 
on  a  smaller  scale  for  their  dogs.  And  in  the  rear,  proud  of  her 
relationship  to  the  great  chief,  came  the  widow  who  had  adopted 
the  renowned  Hunter. 

Ages  have  passed,  but  even  now  that  the  neat  cabin  has  sup- 
planted the  wigwam,  and  the  pioneer  yeoman  herds  his  flocks  on 
the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Tunas,  the  beauty  and  the  devotion  of 
the  Blue  Dove  is  remembered  in  central  Missouri. 


Love  of  Nature. — I  believe  it  is  no  wrong  observation,  that 
parsons  of  genius,  and  those  who  are  mo-:  capable  of  art,  are 
always  most  fond  of  nature — as  such  are  I  ly  sensible  that  all 
art  consists  in  the  imitation  and  study  of  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
people  of  the  common  level  of  understanding  are  principally 
delighted  with  the  little  niceties  and  fantastical  operations  of  art, 
and  constantly  think  that  finest  which  is  least  natural, — Pope. 
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COL.  HIRAM   FULLER, 
EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  TORK  MIRROR. 
We  herewith  present  our  readers  with  a  portrait 
from  the  penril  of  Mr.  Barry,  of  Col.  Hiram  Fuller, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
"Daily  Evening  (and  Weekly)  Mirror,"  of  that  city, 
and  a  gentleman   long  and  familiarly  known  in   the 
American  editorial  ranks.     Mr.  Fuller,  like  many  of 
the  prominent  journalists  scattered  over  the  Union — 
Prentice,   Kendall,    Colfax,   Greeley,  etc,   among 
them — is  a  native  of  New  England.     He  was  horn  at 
Halifax,  Plymouth  county,  iii  the  "Old  Bay  State," 
about    the   year   1820,  and   is  consequently  in    the 
prime  and  blossom  of  life.     He  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant from  the  celebrated  Rev.  Thomas  Fuller,  whose 
sons  or  grandsons  came  over  in  the   "  Mayflower," 
and  was  born  on  the  soil  originally  owned  by  those 
sturdy  and   pious  pilgrims.     In   common  with  New 
England  boys,  his  education  commenced  in  the  vil- 
lage school,  where  he  enjoyed  the  almost  continuous 
honor  of  standing  at  "  the  head  "  of  his  class.     At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  passed  from  the  village  school 
to  the  country  academy,  continuing  there  his    pro- 
gress and  honors.     At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became 
the  teacher  of  the  village  school  at  Plympton,  a  town 
adjoining   the   place  of  his    birth.     At    the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  took  charge  of  a  private  academy  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  soon  alter  accepted 
the  post  of  principal  of  the  Green   Street  Seminary, 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  of  which  popular  insti- 
tution  lie  stood  at  the  head  before  he  had   reached 
twenty-one  years  of   age.     In    this  beautiful  Grecian 
temple  he  had  as  assistant,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the 
gifted   Margaret   Fuller — a  remote   kin  of  blood — 
afterwards  the  Marchioness  d'Ossoli,  whose  brilliant 
genius  and   mournful  fate   have  been  a  fertile  theme 
for   elegy  and  eulogy.      Still  later,  Col.  Fuller  was, 
for  a  short    period,  engaged  in   the  book   business 
at  Providence.     In  184.S,  he  planted  himself  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  became  associated  with 
George  P.  Morris  and  N.  P.  Willis   in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  New  Mirror."     A  year  laterwas  started 
the  "  Daily  Evening  Mirror,"  by  the  firm  of  Moms, 
Willis  and  Fuller.     About  a  year  and  a  half  after- 
wards,   Col.    Fuller   purchased   the   entire    concern 
(daily  and  weekly),  since  which  time   the  Minor  has 
been  under  his  sole  conduct  as  editor  and  proprietor, 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  honest  pride,  that  its  circu- 
lation and  reputation  have  constantly  increased  in  his 
hands.     As  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  New  York 
Evening  Mirror,"  Col.  Fuller  has  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion of  which  any  journalist  might  be  proud.     He  has 
faithfully  illustrated,  not  by  timid   neutrality,  but  by 
evincing  a  liold  and  manly  independence,  the  motto  of  his  paper : 

'•  Pledged  to  no  party's  arbitrary  sway. 
We  follow  truth  where'er  she  leads  the  w»y." 

Fearlessly  independent  in  religion,  literature  and  politics,  a  sturdy 


opinion.  Of  his  ahility  as  a  journalist  the  best  proof 
is  the  frequency  of  quotation  from  the  Mirror's  col- 
umns by  the  contemporary  press.  No  journal  in  the 
Union  is  more  widely  quoted,  or  more  accredited  for 
correctness  and  independence.  Mr.  Fuller  ranks  with 
the  conservative  portion  of  his  profession  ;  and  while 
a  stickler  for  the  largest  freedom  of  discussion,  open- 
ing his  columns  to  both  and  all  sides  of  the  question, 
his  final  verdict  is  always  against  fanaticism  and  op- 
pression. His  most  marked  characteristics  as  a  jour- 
nalist are,  perhaps,  unbending  industry  and  energy, 
and  a  never  failing  fund  of  jeux  d'esprit,  with  which 
his  paragraphs  abundantly  sparkle.  A  notable  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Mirror  was  its  nomination  of 
(Jen.  Taylor  for  the  Presidency,  in  advance  of  all 
other  presses  and  parties.  Col.  Fuller  has  thorough- 
ly vindicated  his  claims  to  the  honor  of  placing  the 
old  hero  of  Bucna  Vista  on  the  political  campaign 
track,  and  no  one  battled  more  persistently  or  suc- 
cessfully than  Col.  Fuller  to  secure  his  election — 
though  very  many  were  far  better  rewarded  for  their 
toils.  Mr.  Fuller,  on  the  accession  of  Gen.  Taylor 
to  the  Presidency,  was  appointed  to  a  highly  respon- 
sible post  in  the  Navy  Department,  which  placed 
millions  of  public  property  in  his  charge,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  removal  by  Gen.  Pierce,  his  accounts  were 
squared  to  a  fraction,  and  his  bonds  cancelled.  Hut 
we  have  unduly  passed  one  important  event — Mr. 
Fuller's  marriage  soon  after  his  advent  in  New  York 
to  a  fair  Knickerbocker  lady,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
F.  Delaplaine.a  lately  deceased  millionaire — proving 
Mr.  Fuller  a  friend  of  the  Union,  marital  as  well  as 
federal.  Mr.  Fuller  in  social  position  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  of  his  compeers.  As  he  "  positively 
declines  to  tamper  with  his  own  Life,"  we  have  been 
obliged  to  gather  our  facts  from  one  who  has  "known 
him  long  and  well,"  and  is  one  of  his  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers. Col.  Fuller  is  a  successful  and  popular  jour- 
nalist, a  warm  friend,  a  courteous  enemy,  and  a 
frank,  honest  man. 


HIRAM     FULLER,  OF    NEW    YORK. From  a  Photograph,  by  Brady. 


defender  of  Protestantism,  and  enthusiastically  American,  as  be- 
comes " a  son  of  Pilgrim  sires,"  Mr.  Fuller  has  secured  for  the 
Mirror,  what  is  most  difficult  to  attain,  the  respect  and  admiration 

of  the  editorial  profession  for  his  frankness  and  honesty,  as  well  ns 
ability,  even  where  there  is   marked  difference  of  sentiment  and 


MARCH  OF  A  TURKISH  COLUMN. 

Our  spirited  and  well  executed  engraving  repre- 
sents one  of  the  eastern  war  scenes,  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  interest.     The  figure   in  the 
centre  on  horseback  is  the  gallant  Omar  Pacha,  and 
he   is   supposed  to  be  leading  bis  troops  from  Knmi- 
csch  to   Ralnklava.     There  is  something  singular  in 
the  present  appearance  of  the  Ottoman  troops — they 
may  be  more  effective  with  their   European  drill  and 
scmi-Kuropenn  dress,  but  what  they  have  gained  in 
utility  they  have  lost   in   picturcsqueness  of  appear- 
ance.    They   now   look    like    denationalized    Turks 
and  unfinished  European  troops.      Yet  for  actual  service  they  have 
been  prodigiously  improved,  and    behave  exceedingly  well  in    the 
field.     Every  one  remembers  their  brilliant   feats  of  arms   in   the 
opening  campaign  in  the   principalities.     They  there  exhibited  the 
most  heroic  valor,  and  were  victorious  against  heavy  odds. 


TURKISH    COLUMN    ON    THE    MARCH    IN    THE   CRIMEA. 
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THE  FASHIONABLE  EXODUS. 

For  weeks  past  the  annual  migration  of  town  residents  in  easy 
circumstances  has  been  going  on.  Railroad  cars  have  been  crammed 
to  suffocation,  steamboats  crowded,  private  carriages  filled  and 
loaded  down  with  males,  females,  trunks,  hand-boxes  and  hat- 
cases.  Some  go  to  climb  the  picturesque  Catskills ;  others  to 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  Thousands  fly  to 
Niagara,  to  gaze  upon  and  listen  to  the  ceaseless  rush  of  the  mighty 
waters  ;  while  other  thousands,  distributed  along  the  seaboard,  arc 
disporting  in  the  briny  wave,  or  rocking  on  its  surface,  piscatori- 
ally  employed,  and  drinking  health  at  every  puff  of  the  sea  breeze. 
During  July  and  August,  the  only  rule  for  preserving  life  is  to 
live  under  water  as  much  as  possible.  The  fashionable  quarters 
of  our  cities  seem  utterly  deserted.  Venetian  blinds  usurp  the 
place  of  plate  glass,  and  the  grass  would  grow  upon  the  doorsteps 
were  they  not  the  camping  ground  of  weary  watchmen  and  home- 
boys.  Yet  anon  the  returning  tide  of  life  will  fill  up  its  old 
channels ;  the  city  will  again  become  populous ;  theatres  will  re- 
open, and  concert-rooms   again   ring  with   music   and   plaudits. 

Such  is  life ! 

<  —  .—  > 

Melting  Weather. — We  have  had  some  days,  lately,  well 
calculated  to  try  the  patience  of  Job,  albeit  perfectly  aware  that 
our  sufferings  were  for  our  good,  and  that  the  torrid  heat  of  the 
sun  rushed  hay  and  vegetables  to  perfection  in  double  quick  time, 
and  had  a  prospective  influence  on  the  price  of  corn,  flour  and 
potatoes.  But  to  lose  your  confidence  in  starch,  to  be  betrayed  by 
dickies,  to  be  abandoned  by  neckcloths,  to  be  ruined  by  gloves,  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  soda  fountains  to  slake  a 
burning  thirst,  to  perceive  that  musquitocs  thrive  in  an  atmosphere 
of  100  Fahrenheit,  to  whistle  for  a  wind  in  vain,  to  think  madly 
of  sea  breezes  as  you  toss  on  an  arid,  sleepless  mattress,  these  are 
pain  or  penalties  which  well  nigh  dethrone  reason,  and  make  us 
believe  that  exile  to  Siberia  is  one  of  the  most  blessed  prerogatives 
of  a  native  born  Russian. 


New  York  Crystal  Palace. — We  arc  glad,  for  the  honor  of 
our  country,  that  arrangements  hare  been  made  for  the  rc-ship- 
ment  to  Europe  of  the  contributions  of  foreign  exhibitors,  and 
while  we  regret  that  Mr.  Greeley,  of  the  Tribune,  suffered  impris- 
onment on  account  of  this  unhappy  affair,  yet  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  exasperation  which  compelled  the  French  artist,  who  brought 
a  suit  against  him,  to  try  to  obtain  some  remuneration  for  his 

property. 

*  »»^  » 

Fishing. — The  fishing  along  shore,  this  season,  has  been  quite 
successful.  At  the  Glades,  in  Lynn  Bay,  and  along  the  south 
shore,  the  "  scaly  prey,"  in  the  shape  of  mammoth  cod  and  glitter- 
ing mackerel,  have  abundantly  rewarded  piscatorial  perseverance. 


SPLINTERS. 

....   The  society  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Jews,  in  New  York, 
is  extinct,  for  want  of  encouragement. 

A  number  of  persons  have  died  lately  from  exposure  and 
imprudence,  during  the  heat  of  the  weather. 

....   A  gentleman   by  the  name  of  Paradise  was   married  to 
Miss  Peers,  of  New  York,  lately.     The  name  promises  bliss. 

....   Prince  Albert,  in  a  late  speech,  snubbed  the  people  for 
meddling  with  ministerial  affairs. 

....   The  French  are  still  winning  laurels  in  the  Crimea,  while 
the  English  are  behind  them  in  the  field. 

The  New  York  Crystal  Palace  affairs  are  settled  with 

French  exhibitors  at  least. 

....   The  Independent  and  Evangelist,  N.  Y.  religious  papers, 
are  fighting  about  ministers  wearing  beards  and  slouched  hats. 

....   The  iron  dealers  of  Boston  will  keep  their  stores  closed 
during  the  hot  weather.     A  good  plan. 

....   The  Gauls  first  discovered  soap,  says  Pliny.     How  are 
they  off  for  soap  now  >.     That  is  the  question. 

....  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  of  London,  has  been  censuring  the 
London  clergy  for  their  stupid  sermons. 

In  one  fortnight,  lately,  9668  books  were  taken  out  of  our 

City  Library.     It  increases  in  favor. 

The  poet  of  our  city  celebration  was  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Dawes, 

one  of  our  contributors. 

A  new   vocalist,   named   Jenny  Ney,  is  astonishing  the 

London  music-lovers  by  her  voice. 

....   A  mile  and  a  half  of  flowers  were  lately  exhibited  at  the 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  England. 

....  Jenny  Lind  is  said  to  be  more  of  a  nightingale  than  ever. 
Her  voice  has  improved. 

....    Work  is  prohibited  to  the  London  needlewomen  l>ctwcen 
ten  at  night  and  eight  in  the  morning. 

....   The  Princess  de  Sagan  has  prosecuted  Gcrvinus  for  say- 
ing she  rode  a  horse  en  cavalier. 

...   Sir  Francis  Moon,  lord  mayor  of  London,  acquired  his 
large  fortune  by  selling  prints. 

There  were  lately  two  ex-presidents  of  the  United  States 

in  London — Van  Buren  and  Fillmore,  both  looking  well. 

Lord  Eglinton  sold  a  horse,  lately,  for  "500  dollars — a 

pretty  good  price  for  a  bit  of  blood . 

A  new  theatre  is  building  in  Troy,  which  will  be  opened 

in  the  middle  of  October. 


THE  FRENCH  ZOI  IVES   IND  CHASSEURS. 

The  light  troops  of  the  French,  with  their  exploits  in  the  Cri- 
mea, are  so  often  mentioned  in  the  letters,  news  and  despatches 
from  the  scat  of  the  Eastern  war,  that  our  readers  will  doubtless 
be  pleased  with  a  brief  account  of  them,  compiled  from  authentic 
sources.  The  formation  of  the  Zouaves  dates  back  twenty-five 
years.  They  were  among  the  first  military  organizations  of  the 
French  after  the  conquest  of  Algeria.  It  was  their  Hag  that  float- 
ed first  on  the  breach  of  Constantine,  and  may  lie  yet  the  first  to 
float  upon  the  conquered  walls  of  Sebastopol.  In  the  latter 
months  of  1830,  General,  afterwards  Marshal  Clauzel,  organized 
them  in  two  battalions  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Zouaves, 
derived  from  the  Zotiaoua,  a  warlike  confederation  of  Kabylcs. 
At  first  only  Kabylcs  and  Arabs  were  admitted  into  their  ranks, 
with  the  approval  and  under  the  command  of  French  officers,  but 
soon  the  corps,  raised  to  a  full  regiment,  was  recruited  more  from 
the  French  than  the  Arabs,  and  the  corps  thus  changed  its  char- 
acter. It  became  a  nursery  of  brilliant  officers,  and  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  commanders  in  the  French  army  commenced 
their  career  by  serving  in  the  Zouaves.  Their  uniform,  loose 
trowsers  gathered  just  below  the  knee,  light  jackets,  flowing 
sleeves  and  turbans — is  a  memorial  of  their  African  origin.  They 
now  number  three  regiments  before  Sebastopol.  It  is  a  some- 
what striking  fact  in  their  history,  that  nine  years  ago,  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  of  Russia  passed  them  in  review  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Atlas,  and  admired  their  martial  bearing,  their  celerity,  the 
precision  of  their  movements  and  their  extraordinary  zeal,  little 
dreaming  that  in  1854  they  would  be  fighting  against  his  own 
country  and  countrymen.  He  was  very  much  pleased  with  their 
appearance  ;  but  admiration  was  heightened  by  astonishment  when 
he  learned  that  the  men  he  beheld  had  just  come  in  from  a  se- 
vere campaign,  that  they  had  slept  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air 
for  six  months,  and  that  they  had  marched  nearly  eighteen  miles 
the  very  morning  of  the  review. 

The  chasseurs  a  pied  (foot  chasseurs),  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
Chasseurs  dc  Vincenncs,  whose  drill  has  recently  been  introduced 
at  West  Point,  and  learned  by  the  Independent  Company  of 
Cadets  in  this  city,  were  originally  established  by  the  lamented 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  following  eulogy  of  whom  is  scarcely  exaggerated  : 

"  Loving  France  passionately,  he  had  profoundly  investigated 
every  question  that  might  affect  its  power  and  glory.  To  the  hap- 
piest natural  faculties,  to  a  basis  of  sound  and  severe  study,  he 
had  incessantly  added  by  observation  and  labor ;  he  had  read 
much,  anil  reflected  much  on  the  science  of  war  ;  lie  had  neglect- 
ed no  opportunity  to  witness  it,  and  conduct  it  valiantly  in  per- 
son. The  organization  of  foreign  armies  was  as  familiar  to  him 
as  that  of  our  army,  in  the  ranks  of  which  he  had  figured  from 
his  adolescence  ;  not  a  single  interesting  treatise  appeared  in  or 
out  of  France  which  be  had  not  examined.  He  was  familiar 
with  every  progressive  movement,  and  with  all  new  discoveries, 
and  knew  how  to  guage  their  value  ;  his  good  sense  often  distrust- 
ed the  ardor  of  his  imagination  ;  enlightened  by  his  military  in- 
formation, which  was  very  extensive,  although  he  never  paraded 
it,  he  separated  the  true  from  the  false.  Employing  the  legitimate 
influence  which  belongs  in  a  monarchy  to  the  heir  of  the  throne, 
but  never  using  it  except  for  the  public  interest,  and  never  at- 
tempting to  exercise  it  beyond  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  he 
propagated  those  ideas  which  seemed  to  him  correct,  with  all  the 
ardor  of  his  nature,  with  the  keenest  reasoning  and  the  most  an- 
imated eloquence  ;  for  rarely  have  so  many  seductive  qualities 
been  seen  united  to  such  sterling  merit." 

It  is  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then,  the  French  arc  indebted  for  one 
of  the  most  effective  arms  in  their  services.  The  chasseurs  sprang 
into  existence  from  the  necessity  of  opposing  certain  similar  bodies 

of  sharp-shooters,  armed  with  rifles  of  long  range,  in  other  Euro- 
pean armies.  Their  original  weapon  was  the  Delvigne  rifle,  after- 
wards perfected  by  Colonel  Minic',  and  now  forming,  with  the 
sabre-bayonet,  a  most  potent  "  baud-artillery."  For  this  special 
corps  it  was  necessary  to  select  vigorous,  active  and  light-footed 
men,  capable  of  forming  ambuscade  by  the  aid  of  very  slight 
depressions  of  ground,  and  marking  them  by  inconsiderable  eleva- 
tions. Small  men  were  and  are,  for  these  reasons,  selected  by 
preference  for  the  chasseurs.  They  are  trained  to  deploy  and 
extend  themselves  with  a  speed  unknown  and,  perhaps,  useless  to 
troops  of  the  line,  to  sustain  long  marches,  or,  rather,  runs  at  the 
rapid  pace  called  the  "gymnastic  step,"  to  remain  on  occasion 
for  hours,  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  and  to  fire  from  this  position 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  musketeer  standing.  The  organization  of 
such  a  school  of  manoeuvres  was  no  trifling  task,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  numberless  essays  and  experiments  requisite  to  secure  perfec- 
tion for  this  weapon.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  when  entrusted  with 
the  organization  often  battalions  of  chasseurs,  in  1840,  feeling  the 
importance  and  delicacy  of  the  service,  associated  with  himself  the 
most  experienced  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  result  was  a  system 
the  results  of  which  have  been  brilliantly  conspicuous  in  the  feats 
of  arms  enacted  in  this  Eastern  war.  Our  government  have  done 
well  to  introduce  the  drill  of  the  chasseurs  at  West  Point. 


Lake  Winnipiseogee. — Those  persons  who  arc  desirous  of 
seeing  a  fine  specimen  of  lake  and  mountain  scenery  ought  to  visit 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  the  "  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  which  is 
accessible  from  Boston  in  a  four  hours'  railroad  ride.  It  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  most  striking  sheets  of  water  in  this  country. 


OFFK'KRS  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

At  the  hend  of  the  groiqi  of  distinguished  officers  of  the  present 
great  European  war,  all  of  which  were  drawn  expressly  for  our 
Pictorial  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry,  from  authentic  portraits,  we  have 
placed  Sir  Charles  Napier,  now  admiral  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  He  is 
a  gallant  officer,  and,  like  his  cousin,  the  general  of  the  same  name, 
wields  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword.  He  was  born  at  Falkirk, 
March  6,  1786,  anil  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age.  He  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  peninsular  war,  captured,  in  1811,  the  island 
of  Ponza, became  an  admiral  in  the  service  of  Don  Pedro,  returned 
to  the  British  service  and  was  knighted  for  his  proceedings  against 
Mehemet  Ali  and  Ibrahim  l'acha.  lie  is  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  has  written  and  spoken  much  against  the  imbecility  and  mis- 
management of  the  admiralty.  Lower  down,  on  the  left,  we  have 
the  gallant  Omar  Pacha,  whose  brilliant  exploits  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  have  been  so  justly  celebrated.  He  is  a  German  by  birth. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  the  line  head  of  Gen.  Canrobert,  recently 
commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  in  the  East.  He  is  a  firm 
officer,  and  his  name  is  associated  with  the  glories  of  the  Alma  and 
Inkerman.  In  the  centre  of  the  page  is  Prince  Meiischikotf,  an 
illustrious  member  of  a  an  honorable  Russian  family,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  war  of  the  Fast  by  superior  military  at- 
tainments and  pei severance.  Below  him  is  Ivan  Feodorvitch  Pas- 
kewitch,  Prince  of  Warsaw.  He  was  born  at  Pultona,  in  Southern 
Russia,  in  1782,  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  was  made  a 
general  in  1812.  He  distinguished  himself  that  year  against  the 
French,  fought  at  Leipsic,  afterwards  against  the  Persians,  and  for 
the  part  he  took  in  suppressing  the  Polish  revolution,  was  made  a 
prince  of  the  empire.  Lord  Raglan  is  known  to  those  familiar 
with  the  peninsular  war  as  Lord  Fitzrov  Somerset,  aid  and  military 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  lost  one  arm  at  Water- 
loo. He  possesses  much  of  the  energy  and  dogged  endurance  of 
the  Iron  Duke.  On  the  other  side  of  the  page  is  Gen.  Jean  Jacques 
Pelissier,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  in  the  Cri- 
mea. He  was  born  at  Maromme,  near  Rouen,  A.  1).,  1796.  He 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  has  been  in  service  ever 
since.  He  distinguished  himself  particularly  against  the  Arabs. 
He  is  a  stern,  daring  and  thoroughly  educated  officer,  aud  the  best 
man  Loivrs  Napoleon  could  have  placed  in  command. 


A  new  Cemetery. — A  beautiful   tract  of  ground,  comprising 
an  area  of  ten  acres,  has  recently  hecn  consecrated  at  Gloucester, 

Mass.,  as  a  place  of  sepulture.     These  rural  cities  of  the  dead  are 
multiplying  among  us. 


Professional. — According  to  the  Boston  Directory  for  1855, 
there  are  in  the  city,  420  lawyers,  110  physicians,  and  98  clergy- 
men acting  as  pastors  of  religious  societies. 


CROPS  AND  PRICES. 

The  grain  crop  is  abundant,  and  prices  have  declined  ;  facts  for 
which  every  one  is  justly  grateful ;  but  there  will  be  no  such  pro- 
digious surplus  as  the  sanguine  anticipated,  and  prices  will  be 
prevented  from  falling  to  the  lowest  notch  by  the  demand  caused 
by  the  Eastern  war.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause this  country  can  raise  a  large  surplus  of  wheat,  it  necessarily 
does  so.  It  is  stated  that  with  the  largest  crops  of  wheat  ever  raised, 
no  more  than  20  per  cent,  can  be  spared  for  exportation  ;  but 
still,  in  the  absence  of  a  great  surplus,  the  abundance  of  potatoes 
and  other  nutritive  crops  may  and  will  keep  the  prices  of  living 

within  reasonable  limits. 

■ <  ».»  » 

Christian  Liberality. — The  contributions  of  the  Orthodox 
churches  in  this  city  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  during  the  past  year,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  126,488  30,  an  increase  of  $2000  over  the  preceding  year,  not- 
withstanding hard  times. 

M.  J.  Whipple,  35  Cornhill. — Any  of  our  friends  who  may  be 
in  want  of  artists'  materials  of  any  sort  whatever,  can  obtain 
them  as  above,  at  the  lowest  rates.  Mr.  Whipple  devotes  his  en 
tire  attention  to  this  business,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  long  experi- 
ence and  unquestioned  taste  in  his  line. 

The  State  House. — The  corner  stone  of  the  State  House 
was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  1795,  with  great  ceremonies.  The 
total  cost  of  building  and  land  was  $146,333  ;  a  less  sum  than 
has  recently  been  appropriated  for  additions  and  improvements, 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Rufus  A  .tunkin  to  Miss  Abigail  Saw- 
yer; Mr.  Alexander  Marshal]  to  Viss  Eme.ine  s.  Gardner;  Mr  Patrick  Ijiujrh- 
iin  to  Mrs.  Mary  Cray;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Daniel  Seaverns  to  Mis*  Maria 
II.  Vanuevur;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Robert  Kirby.  of  New  York,  to  Hiss 
August*  M.  Stafford ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  John  I).  F.  Brooks  to  Miss 
Amanda  Trotter:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Charles  o.  Shuts.  ofRoxbury,  to 
.Miss  Harriet  A.  Savage. — At  Jamaica  Plain,  by  Rev.  Christopher  Marsb.  Mr. 
.lames  Garrick  to  Miss  Mary  Dally. — At  Dcdhain.  by  Rev.  Ilr.  BnjrgfM,  Mr. 
George  W.  Macbeth  to  Miss  Almira  C.  Davis. — At  Milton,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cox, 
Mr.  H.  D.  Barley,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  Durell. — At  Dorchester,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Moans,  Mr.  Bphraim  A.  Taylor,  of  Chatham,  to  Hiss  Ann  L.  wight. — At 
Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr  Reding,  Mr.  Stephen  Cross.  Jr..  to  .Miss  Elizabeth  Ann 
Ober. — At  Newburyport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding.  Mr.  Char.es  W .  Ordway,  of 
\\  est  Newbury,  to  Miss  Caroline  Adams. — At  Kail  River,  by  Itev.  Mr.  II  itha- 
way.  Mr.  Albert  (i.  Anthony,  of  Portsmouth,  to  Miss  Susan  A.  Arnold. — At 
New  Bedford,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Delano  to  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
Perry.— At.  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Scelov.  Mr.  George  A.  NoyestoMkte  Mary 
'I'.  Carter.— At  Pittstield.  bv  Itev.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  George  W.  Howe  to  Miss 
Amy  P.  Mil, ikon,  both  of  Chester.— At  Portland.  Me  .by  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr. 
AlpheUS  11  Cobb  to  Miss  Philin.la  S.  Edwards. — At  Philadelphia.  J.  0  Wood, 
M.  D..  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Walter. 

r>  E  A  T  H  S . 

In  this  city,  Dr.  John  B.  Cross,  62:  Miss  Marv  Williston.  88;  Jonathan 
Kiihain,  Baa.,  80;  Mr.  Isaac  K.  Joins.  28;  Miss  Mary  A  Ladd.  88 j  Mr.  John 
Somes,  61 ;  Mr  Charles  A.  Whitman.  21 ;  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Taylor.  47:  Rebecca 
Catherine,  only  child  of  Mr.  William  and  Mrs.  Hcbeeea  Miller,  5  months. — 
At  Charlostown.  Miss  Hannah  Gill,  61 :  Miss  Eleanor  Josephine  Shea»20v— 
At  Somerville.  Mrs.  Susan  Snow,  wile  of  Mr.  Hiram  Allen.  40. — At  Maiden, 
Mm.  Anna  Russell,  81. — At  Salem,  Mr  James  Define,  7">;  Miss  Louisa  Rogers, 
75. — At  Essex.  Mr.  William  Bowore,  85. — At  Wilmington,  Mrs.  Anna,  reilct 
of  the  late  Itev  Freegrace  Raynolds.  80. — Al  Dedham.  Mrs.  Sarah  A  Eliis.U'i. 
— At  South  Scitnate.  Miss  Louisa  A.  Mann.  22. — At  Clinton.  Mr.  William  8. 
Jesrett,  of  Bolton.— Al  Weetport.  Mr.  Alexander  Devon.  88.— Al  Tisbury.Mr. 
Peter  Norton,  60.— At  Gloucester.  Mrs.  Betsey  Davis.  70;  Mr.  HdwardBab- 
cock,  58.— At  West  Boxftmt,  Widow  Sarah  Reynolds,  88.— At  Scitnate.  Mrs. 
Joanna  White  Prouty.  a  lineal  descendant  of  Peregrine  White,  79. — At  New- 
buryport, Mr.  George  Blaisdell,  of  Boston,  30. — At  Worcester.  Mr.  Ezra  Den- 
nett. 74.— At  Kail  River,  ('apt.  Thomas  Borden.  7  -At  Franklin.  Mr.  Chick- 
en Shopard.  formerly  of '.Vrentham.  71—  At  Atl  ..  Dr.  Wm.  H  Williams, 
03.— At  Portsmouth,  N.  II..  Alexander  I. add.  b  ,  81. — At  Ksist  Greenwich, 
It.  I.,  Mr.  Oliver  Weeks,  100.  lie  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hunker  Hill.— At 
Pitzwilliam,  N.  H.  Capt.  Nathan  Smith,  formerly  of  Lexington.  Mass..  and  the 
lust  revolutionary  pensioner  in  Cheshire  county,  N.  H..  91. 
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BALLOT'S   riCTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

A  little  girl,  eight  years  old,  at  Edgcworth,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Walch,  was  instantly  killed,  lately,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road. She  had  been  to  carry  her  father  his  supper,  and  was  wait- 
ing, on  her  return  home,  at  the  crossing,  for  an  outward  train  to 
pass,  apparently  not  seeing  an  engine  approaching  on  the  other 
track.     .She  attempted  to   cross  when  the  train  had  passed,  and 

was  instantly  crushed  l>cncath  the  engine. A  trip  to  Nahant 

by  the  "Nelly  Baker"  is  just  the  thing  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  are  glad  that  so  large  a  number  of  our  citizens  avail  themselves 

of  the  luxury. Fort  Laramie  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Hirer 

Laramie  with  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  River,  in  Nebraska  Ter- 
ritory, and  on  the  north  fork  route  to  Utah.  It  is  the  most  distant 
military  post  in  the  wilderness  before  reaching  Salt  Lake.  It  is 
garrisoned  by  a  portion  of  the  sixth  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.  Garnett. Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher's  exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  at  Rio  Janeiro  met  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  and 

has  been  completely  successful. In  the  Circuit  C\»urt  for  Lewis 

County,  Kentucky,  a  suit  of  slander — Miss  Eliza  Barkley  m.  Wm, 
(iiddings — was  tried,  and  a  verdict  rendered  for  910,000  damages. 
It  appeared  on  the  trial  that  (iiddings  had  paid  his  addresses  to 
Miss  Barkley,  and  had  been  rejected  previous  to  making  the  slan- 
derous charges  which  the  jury  has  so  signally  punished  in  dam- 
ages.  James   Keenan,   in   an   interesting   letter  about   Japan, 

savs  that  "  sacie,"  the  principal  drink  of  the  country  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  sour  whiskey,  tobacco  juice  and  aquafortis.     Pleasant 

beverage  ! There  is  now  to  lie   seen  at  Savannah  an  aloe  tree, 

Otherwise  called  a  century  plant,  twenty-six  feet  high,  and  contain- 
ing more  than  a  thousand  buds,  all  of  which  are  ready  to  bloom. 
This  remarkable  tree  is  a  native  product  of  Wilmington  Island. 
Since  1804,  when  it  was  transplanted  upon  the  island,  it  has  been 

thriving,  the  admiration  of  all,  on  the  farm  of  Col.  Hunter. It 

has  recently  been  discovered  that  young  fry  of  salmon  must  re- 
main two  years  in  fresh  water  lx'fore  they  migrate  to  the  sea.     It 

had  been  supposed  that   they  only  remained   one   year. The 

National  Intelligencer  says  that  choice  varieties  of  the  fig  have 
been  imported  from  the  south  of  F ranee,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  patent  office.  They  are  intended 
for  distribution  in  our  southern  and  south-western  States,  where  it 

is  known  that  they  will  grow  and  thrive. More  than  half  the 

congregation  left  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Toronto,  be- 
cause the  creed  was  chanted  instead  of  being  repeated  in  the  usual 

manner. Switzerland  has  a  telegraph  station  for  every  30,000 

of  her  inhabitants;  England  one  for  every  50,000;  Sardinia  one 
to  every  70,000;  Belgium  one  to  every  130,000;  the  United  States 
one  to  every  240,000  ;  France  one  to  every  320,000. A  mar- 
ried lady  may  take  the  arm  of  her  intimate  friends  of  the  other  sex. 
Two  ladies  should   not  walk  arm   in  arm,  unless  one  of  them  is 

much  older  than  the  other. M.  Baudin  says,  in  his  Annals  of 

Public  Hygiene,  that  a  lady  of  Lugano,  sitting  near  a  window 
during  a  thunder  storm,  received  u  shock,  which  was  not  followed 
bv  any  dangerous  consequence ;  but  a  flower,  which  happened  to 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  electric  current,  was  figured  upon  her  leg,  and 

remained  so  during  her  life. A  young  resident  of  Philadelphia, 

whose  ladv  love  suddenly  married  another  man,  attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide,  recently,  by  swallowing  melted  lead. Ex-Presi- 
dents Van  Buren  and  Fillmore  were  in  the  galleries  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  England,  recently,  listening  to  the  debates.  Mr. 
Bright  alluded  to  the  fact,  and  pronounced  a  high  eulogium  on  the 

United  States  of  America. Rev.  \V.  W.  Dakins  having  been 

seized  for  his  wine  bill,  the  English  Court  decided  that  his  being  a 

royal  chaplain  secured  him  from  arrest. The  encampment  of 

the  1st  division,  M.  V.  M.,  will  take  place  at  CJuincy,  on  the  25th, 
26th,  and  27th  instant.  General  Edmands  is  determined  that  this 
encampment  shall  excel  all  its  predecessors. The  Naval  De- 
partment has  received  official  intelligence  by  which  it  is  satisfied  of 
the  loss  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise,  with  her  officers  and  crew. 


Pensions  of  the  Royal  Family. — The  finance  accounts, 
just  published,  give  the  following  as  the  "  annuities  "  of  various 
royal  personages  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  viz.,  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
£16,000;  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  .£50,000  ;  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
.£30,000;  Prince  Albert,  £30,000;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
.£12,000;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  £3000;  the  dowager 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  .£6000;  and  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Cam- 
bridge, Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  £3000. 


The  A  km  iks  of  Europe. — A  table  of  the  land  forces  of  the 
European  powers  gives  England  230,000  men,  exclusive  of  the 
Indian  army  of  348,000  men;  France,  566,000;  Russia, 
1,154,000;  Turkey,  457,680;  Austria,  893,000;  Prussia,  580,800; 
Germany,  224, OOO;  Sweden  and  Norway,  167,000;  Denmark, 
69,490;  Belgium,  61,190;  Netherlands,  57,648 ;  Sardinia,  47,559. 
This  table  shows  that  the  military  resources  of  Russia  equal  the 
combined  military  resources  of  England,  France  and  Turkey. 

Dr.  J-  V.  Wu.sox. — Being  personally  acquainted  with  this 
gentleman,  we  take  pleasure  in  assuring  the  public  that  we  have 
the  utmost  confidence  iu  bis  skill  as  a  physician,  and  his  character 
as  a  gentleman,  and  cannot  too  highly  recommend  the  specific 
•which  he  has  recently  brought  out,  and  advertisements  of  which 
may  lie  found  in  our  columns. 

i  »■»   i 

Personal. — Mrs.  Barney  Williams  has  recovered  from  her 
recent  severe  illness,  and  has  performed  a  most  successful  engage- 
ment at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York. 

«  ^«i  » — 

Weak  and  Tear. — A  gold  coin,  kept  constantly  in  circulation, 
woul  1  last  two  thousand  years  before  it  would  entirely  disappear ; 
n  silver  coin  would  last  two  hundred  vears. 


lUansibc  (Patljcrtngs. 


Billy  Caldwell,  the  notorious  counterfeiter  of  the  West,  who 
signs  all  the  bills,  has  never  been  seen  to  sign  one,  not  even  by 
any  of  his  gang. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  of  the  class  which  has  just  graduated 
at  West  Point,  only  rive,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  them,  are  from 
the  Southern  States. 

Several  females  have  lately  been  detected  in  robbing  grave- 
mounds  of  flowers  in  Lowell.  It  is  an  unfortunate  mind  that  can 
coolly  contemplate  such  vandalism. 

The  bills  of  mortality  this  season  show  Boston  to  be  nearly  the 
most  healthy  city  in  the  country.  What  are  called  "  summer 
complaints,"  are  scarcely  known." 

There  were  95,332  persons  married  in  England  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  year  1854.  This  is  above  the  usual  average,  although 
less  than  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1853. 

The  press  of  New  York  city  arc  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that, 
under  Mayor  Wood's  instructions  to  the  police,  the  prohibitory 
law  will  be  an  absolute  nullity,  so  far  as  that  city  is  concerned. 

The  Montpelier  (Vt.)  Patriot  says  that  a  lady  residing  in  that 
place,  recently  walked  seven  miles  to  a  fishing  brook,  and  brought 
home  with  her  seventy-five  trout,  all  of  her  own  catching. 

A  ohort  time  since,  a  parent  of  this  city,  chastising  his  son  of 
four  years,  accidentally  knocked  him  against  a  bureau,  by  which 
his  leg  was  broken.  The  boy  was  takeii  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment. 

A  lad  named  Reuben  Ilaskins,  one  of  the  city  carriers  of  the 
Republican  at  Springfield,  was  very  seriously,  if  not  fatally  injur- 
ed, by  being  accidentally  shot  through  the  arm-pit,  while  leaning 
upon  his  gun. 

Arabat,  bombarded  by  the  allies,  is  a  fortress  on  the  Crimea 
side  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  some  eighty  or  ninety  miles  northeast  of 
Scbastopol.  It  was  originally  fortified  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it 
is  now  restored. 

The  Princess  de  Sagan  has  commenced  an  action,  at  Berlin, 
against  Professor  Gervinus,  for  having  stated,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  19th  Century,"  that  she  had  been  seen  on  horseback,  seated 
en  croupe  behind  a  Cossack  ! 

One  of  the  conductors  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  has 
been  mulcted  in  s>7lH)  damages,  because  he  thrust  a  passenger 
from  the  cars  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  ticket  until  he  reached 
the  station  to  which  he  had  paid. 

A  sailor  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Zante,  having  been 
struck  by  liglilning,  there  was  found  on  his  breast  the  number  44, 
being  an  exact  copy  of  the  same  figures  in  metal  which  were  on  a 
part  of  the  ship's  rigging. 

Sheep-shearing  is  now  done  by  machinery  in  Michigan.  Some 
lazy  fellow  has  patented  an  invention  which  supersedes  the  old- 
fashioned  sheep  shears.  The  machine  is  small  and  simple,  and 
makes  the  fur  fly  In  the  most  approved  fashion. 

The  Ilallowell  (Me.)  Gazette  says  there  is  now  descending  the 
Kennebec  River  a  greater  run  of  logs  than  has  been  seen  there 
before  at  this  season,  for  many  years.  The  shores,  for  miles  and 
miles,  are  lined  with  logs,  booms  and  rafts. 

An  Italian  engineer,  it  is  stated,  has  invented  a  "  locomotive 
telegraph,"  by  means  of  which,  a  train  while  iu  motion  may  not 
only  announce  its  coming  or  its  position  along  the  whole  line,  but 
messages  may  be  sent  by  the  passengers  themselves. 

Mrs.  Prentice  Whiting  of  Uxbridge,  a  woman  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  hung  herself  with  a  rope,  in  the  wood-shed  near  her  house. 
Her  mind  had  been  somewhat  impaired  for  the  last  six  months, 
and  she  had  before   attempted  self-destruction. 

The  journeymen  printers  of  Cincinnati  have  formed  theme 
into  a  military  company,  being  the   first   organization  of  the  craft 
in  the  United  States.      In  the   Mexican  war,  numbers  of  them  fol- 
lowed the  national  colors  to  battle,  to  victory  and  to  death. 

A  man  in  Knox  county,  Illinois,  found  a  wolfs  den  in  a  hollow 
Stump,  from  which  he  extracted  eight  little  sheep  stealers.  He 
demands  of  the  county  !>50  for  the  litter,  that  sum  being  the 
bounty  which  was  ottered  by  the  board  of  supervisors  for  eight 
wolf  scalps. 

A  regiment  of  Highlanders,  the  pride  of  the  English  army,  left 
Constantinople  800  strong,  and  after  their  arrival  iu  the  Crimea, 
received  an  addition  of  350  men.  The  remains  of  this  regiment, 
on  its  return  to  Constantinople,  were  reduced  by  death  to  fourteen 
men  and  five  officers. 

The  captured  wild  horse  of  the  Cape  is  being  broken  in,  but  he 
evidently  doesn't  like  it  a  "bit."  He  snorts  disdainfully  and  kicks 
away  at  a  great  rate,  but  we  believe  he  will  turn  out  right  at  last. 
His  owner,  Deacon  Snow,  has  refused  large  otters  for  him,  and 
intends  taking  him  to  Boston. 

A  workman  at  Vierzen  gambled,  and  having  lost  every  article 
of  clothing,  staked  one  of  his  ears  upon  the  game.  He  lost  it, 
and  his  antagonist,  like  another  Shylock,  actually  proceeded  to 
cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  that  which  bad  become  forfeited  to 
him.     The  police  has  arrested  him  for  the  inhuman  act. 

An  iron  bell  boat  is  anchored  near  the  Graves  Ledge  in  Boston 
Bay,  to  warn  neighboring  vessels  of  their  proximity  to  the  rocks. 
The  bell  weighs  five  hundred  pounds.  It  will  be  sounded  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  is  bung  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  can  be  heard  a  distance  of  about  one  mile. 

Near  Akron,  Ohio,  Mr.  Daniel  Terryman  killed  a  rattlesnake 
six  feet  eleven  inches  long,  and  nine  and  one-half  inches  iu  cir- 
cumference. The  monster  punned  the  man  for  quite  a  distance, 
and  he  escaped  only  by  the  chance  finding  of  a  club,  with  which 
he  turned  upon  and  knocked  off  the  head  of  the  formidable 
reptile. 

Alfred  Nobles  was  tried  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Burke  county, 
N.  C,  lately,  for  the  murder  of  John  Davis.  The  evidence  was 
altogether  circumstantial,  but,  after  twelve  hours  deliberation,  the 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  Hi'  thereupon  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  implicated  the  principal  witness,  Vaughn,  who  was  forthwith 
alios  ton. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  understands  that  the  old  North 
American  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Bayard  Street  and  the  Bowery, 
is  soon  to  be  demolished.  It  is  owned  by  George  Law,  who,  it  is 
said,  intends  to  erect  handsome  stores  upon  the  ground.  The 
Bowery  has  been  much  improved  within  the  last  few  months  by 
the  building  of  a  number  of  large  freestone  and  marble  fronted 
stores. 

A  Portland  paper  contains  a  list  of  firms  who  pay  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  S100  and  over  for  the  present  year,  which  list  numbers 
two  hundred  and  ninety.  Hon,  John  M.  Wood  pays  the  highest 
tax,  which  is  $4233  80.  The  whole  amount  to  be  raised  by  tax- 
ation this  year,  is  $148,935  74,  and  the  ratio  is  seventy  cents  on  a 
hundred  dollars.  The  whole  number  of  polls  is  3262.  The  total  ' 
valuation  of  property  is  20,501,363. 


Jortign  llleme. 

Forty-three  thousand  teachers  arc  employed  in  the  schools  of 
Austria,  of  whom  about  half  are  females. 

For  the  last  two  years  bread  has  been  sold  in  Paris  at  less  than 
cost,  the  difference  being  made  up  to  the  bakers  by  the  government. 

Carmichael,  the  distinguished  marine  painter,  has  joined  the 
Baltic  fleet,  intending  to  give,  the  public  his  views  respecting  the 
marine  operations  during  the  war. 

There  are,  in  round  numbers,  about  three  millions  of  dogs  in 
France,  which  cost  in  food  eighty  millions  of  francs,  and  commu- 
nicate hydrophobia  to  two  hundred  persons  annually. 

A  copy  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  the  only  own  known  containing 
the  two  leaves  which  were  cancelled  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  sold 
for  £163  16s.  recently,  at  a  London  auction,  to  an  American. 

In  England  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  queen,  under  Lord 
Palmcrston's  advice,  will  extend  a  full  pardon  to  Smith  O'Brien. 
And,  no  doubt,  that  gentleman  will  also  go  into  parliament 
again. 

Mr.  Dickens  is  writing  n  new  story,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  is  go- 
ing to  deliver  a  new  series  of  lectures.  His  subject  is  the  "  BUM 
of  the  World  " — the  Rochefoucauld,  and  Chesterfield,  and  Selwyn 
class.     Mr.  Thackeray  was  specially  created  to  discuss  such  a  set. 

An  English  subject  named  Rolfe  was  recently  arrested  at  Ham- 
burg, on  a  charge  of  enlisting  men  for  the  British  foreign  legion. 
The  British  government  demanded  his  liberation,  and  sent  the 
ship-of'-war  Otter  with  the  request.  In  the  meantime,  Rolfe  had 
been  liberated  and  expelled  from  the  city. 

The  London  papers  speak  of  an  invention  which  has  just  been 
submitted  to  the  test  by  the  scientific  authorities — a  leather  cement, 
so  strong  and  adhesive  that  boots  and  shoes  are  made  with  it,  in 
which  not  a  single  stitch  is  seen  or  required,  and  the  process  of 
mending  is  so  simple,  that  every  man  may  be,  if  not  his  boot- 
maker, at  least,  his  boot-mender. 

The  preparations  for  the  Queen  of  England's  reception  at  Paris 
are  already  far  advanced — the  choice  of  furniture,  liveries  and  per- 
sons to  attend  upon  her  majesty,  being  already  decided  upon. 
The  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  the  Municipal  Councillors,  anil  some  of 
the  Aides-de-Cump  of  the  Emperor,  are  to  proceed  to  meet  the 
queen  on  her  landing  at  Paris. 


Sanbs  of  (Bolb. 


....  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  easily  untie. 
— Skalapeare. 

....  Let  friendship  creep  gently  to  a  height.  If  it  rush  to  it,  it 
may  soon  run  itself  out  of  breath. — Fuller. 

....  The  extreme  pleasure  we  take  in  talking  of  ourselves, 
should  make  us  fear  that  we  give  very  little  to  those  who  listen  to 
US. — Im  RorhefouruuUI '. 

....  Make  not  thy  friends  too  cheap  to  thee,  nor  thyself  to  thy 
friends.  Purchase  not  thy  friends  by  gifts  ;  when  thou  ceasest  to 
give,  such  will  cease  to  love. — Fuller. 

....  There  is  as  much  greatness  of  mind  in  the  owning  of  a 
good  turn  ns  in  the  doing  of  it :  and  we  must  no  more  force  a  re- 
quital, out  of  season,  than  be  wanting  in  it. — Seneca. 

....  Take  heed  of  jesting  :  many  have  been  ruined  by  it.  It's 
hard  to  jest,  and  not  sometimes  jeer,  too ;  which  oftentimes  sinks 
deeper  than  was  intended,  or  expected. — Fuller. 

....  Times  of  general  calamity  and  confusion  have  ever  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  minds.  The  purest  ore  is  produced 
from  the  hottest  furnace,  imd  the  brightest  thunderbolt  is  elicited 
from  the  darkest  storm. — Loam. 

....  Some  men  are  very  entertaining  for  a  first  interview,  but 
after  that  they  are  exhausted,  and  run  out ;  on  a  second  meeting 
we  shall  find  them  very  Hat  and  monotonous :  like  hand-organs, 
we  have  heard  all  their  tunes. —  Cotton. 

....  He  that  sees  ever  so  accurately,  ever  so  finely,  into  the 
motives  of  other  people's  acting,  may  possibly  be  entirely  ignorant 
as  to  his  own.  It  is  by  the  mental  as  the  corporeal  eye — the  ob- 
ject may  be  placed  too  near  the  sight  to  be  seen  truly,  as  well  as 
too  far  off;  nay,  too  near  to  he  seen  at  all. — Grtville. 

....  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do, 
chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  pala- 
ces. It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  bis  own  instructions.  1  can 
easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching,. — Shakspeare. 


Joker's  Bubget. 

On  one  of  the  rivers  in  Iowa,  the  only  ferry  is  n  sorrel  horse. 
He  crosses  three  at  a  time — two  on  his  back,  and  one  fastened  to 
his  tail. 

"  It  is  well  to  leave  something  for  those  who  come  after  us,"  as 
the  gentleman  said,  who  threw  a  barrel  in  the  way  of  a  constable 
who  was  chasing  him. 

We  asked  a  hard  case  the  other  day,  if  he  had  anything  stored 
up  in  heaven  !  "  Sartain,  sartain,"  replied  he,  "  I  guess  they  must 
be  laid  up  there  if  anywhere,  for  I  aint  got  any  laid  up  at  home." 

Don't  think  of  knocking  out  another  person's  brains,  because  he 
differs  iu  opinion  from  you.  It  will  be  as  rational  to  knock  your- 
self on  the  head,  because  you  differ  from  yourself  ten  years  ago. 

"  Mr.  Jones,  don't  you  think  marriage  is  a  means  of  grace  *" — 
"Certainly;  anything  is  a  means  of  grace  that  breaks  up  pride 
and  leads  to  repentance."     Scene  closes  with  a  broom  handle. 

Gentility  covers  up  much.  Our  friend  Silkfuzzy  lives  on  five 
crackers  ami  a  cup  of  lean  tea  to  enable  him  to  sport  a  ruffle  shirt  ; 
while  Miss  Showso  boards  at  a  seven  shilling  house,  just  for  the 
gentility  of  appearing  on  the  promenade  Sunday  afternoon,  iu 
satin  and  Hounees. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  a  few  days  ago  in  one  of 
the  New  York  dailies  :  "  Notice. — If  the  gentleman  who  keeps  a 
store  in  Cedar  Street  with  a  red  head,  will  return  the  umbrella  he 
borrowed  from  a  lady  with  an  ivory  handle,  he  will  hear  of  some- 
thing to  his  advantage." 

Vegetables  are  so  scarce  at  Scbastopol,  that  a  man  with  three 
potatoes  in  his  pocket  is  such  an  "  object  of  interest,"  that  he  will 
only  dine  with  Lord  Raglan.  A  fellow  with  three  heads  of  cab- 
bage has  just  opened  a  museum  at  Balaklava,  admission  two 
shillings,  sixpence  extra  if  you  smell  of  the  stalks. 

On  board  a  North  River  steamboat  an  old  lady  said  to  a  very 
pompous  looking  gentleman  who  was  talking  about  a  communica- 
tion :  "Pray,  sir,  what  is  steam V — "Steam,  ma'am,  is — ah! 
steam  is — eh!  ah! — steam  is  steam." — "  I  knew  that  chap  couldn't 
tell  ye,"  said  a  rough-looking  fellow  standing  by,  "  but  steam  is  a 
bucket  of  water  iu  a  tremendous  perspiration  !" 
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NOTICE  TO  AOVERTISKRS.-On?  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  Im- 
mense circulation  of  the  PktoiuaL  (hel»'<;  ovtr  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  Is  rarely  Offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  1'iiTORlvL  as  an 
advertising  nu'ilium  is,  that  it  is  preserved^  an  J  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

[£7*TeRM8  for  Advertising.— Fifty  rents  per  line,  in  all 
cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M..  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Trcinont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  A.  B.  HADDOCK'S 
CELEBRATED   WORK   ON   INHALATION. 

IN   TUB  TREATMENT   AND   CURE   Of 

CONSUMPTION.  ASTHMA.  BRONCHITIS.  AM)  OTHER 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS, 

BY    MEDICAL    INHALATION. 

WITH   NOTES   AND   ADDITIONS   I)Y    DR    CHAS.    GREENE. 

First  American  edition,  from  fifth   London  edition,  where 
it  has  had  an  unprecedented  sale. 

This  Is  a  valuable  work,  and  should  he  in  the  hands  of 
all  invalids,  and  the  medical  profession  generally.  fca> 
warded  free  of  charge,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  fifty  eenH; 
cloth  (gilt),  one  dol  \\     VAN  HORN  ft  Co  . 

No.  92  North  Ninth  Stmt.  Philadelphia, 

W.»  subjoin  a  few.  from  many  commendatory  notices 
ami  reviews  from  the  English  and  American  medical  and 
other  j  mrnals  : 

We  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers.  It  will  repay, 
not  only  a  senons  consideration,  bat  a  patient  trial  of  its 
merits.  —  London  Medical  Journal,  Dee.  18.  1845. 

This   is  a  valuable  work,  and  for  the   sake  of  those  who 
suffer  from   Consumption,  Asthma,  or  Bronchitis,  should 
night  into  extensive  circulation  — Oxford  University 
Herald,  Nov.  7.  1846. 

Dr.  Maddock  is  evidently  a  man  of  considerable  Intelli- 
gence, and  whatever  there  is  good  in  Inhalation  of  medi- 
cate! vapor,  he  seems  to  have  ability  to  extract.  We  fear 
the  profession  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  this 
mole  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  those  laboring  under 
i  ts.s  of  diseases  -  y  Medical  Reporter,  June. 

[From  Prof.  James  Bryan,  editor  of  the  "Philadelphia 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal."'] 
Dr.  Maddock 's  hook  on   inhalation   is   one  of  the  few 
winch  have  been   issued  from   the   English    press  on  this 
subject.     Its  re-publication  in  this  country,  with  the  judi- 
cious notes  of  Dr.  Greene,  will  add   to  the  medical  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States,  and.  it  is  hoped,  excite  some  in- 
terest in  the  medical  profession  on    the  subject  of  inhala- 
1S  a  means  of  treating  pulmonary  affections.      With 
the   addition  of  modern    discoveries    In    physiology,  this 
mode  of  treating  these  diseases   should    have  a  fair  trial, 
and  some  atonement  made  for  the  long  neglect  which  In- 
halation has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  medical  men. 

James  Bkyan.  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Surgery  in  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine. 
July  28 

MISS  FEMHORK  COOPER'S  NEW  BOOK, 
NOW    BEADY. 

NEW   AND   CHEAP  Kit    KDITIOX. 

COUNTRY  LIFE :  ITS  RHYME  AND  REASON. 

BY  MISS  SUSAN  Ff.MMORE  COOPER, 

Author  of  "  Kurel  Hours,"  etc.,   beautifully  illustrated 

from  designs  by  Dopier.     1vol.     12uio.     Cloth,  SI  50; 

extra  gilt,  I 

•#*  This  publishers  forward  all  their  publications  free 
of  pnstmrr  to  any  part  of  the  Doited  States  within  SOOO 
utiles,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price. 

The  work  is  eminently  worthy  the  author  of  "Rural 
Hours  "' — the  talented  daughter  of  our  great  Novelist. — 
jV'fe   York  Daily  XrwS. 

wr  has  rendered  a  service  to  those  who  love 
the  beauty  Of  the  external  world,  by  collecting  in  one  vol- 
ume such  a  mass  of  ptn-'tic  thought  relating  to  nature. — 
iV.  w  York  Crayon . 

Q.  P.  PUTNAM  &  Co  .  Publishers, 
July  1* 3t 10  Park  Place. 

A.  W.  LADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND    ACTION 

PIANO     FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenneas,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  paat  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  rlrvalt  if  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  striug.  Increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Crand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 

WABEE00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON, 

AND  619  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 

11HE  MORE  TEACHERS  USE  IT  THE  BET- 
TER THEY  LIKE  IT 
To  every  Teacher  ami  every  School  Committee  we  would 
tay, examine  TOWER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR,  aud 

if  you  have  a  child  or  a  class  commencing  the  study  of 
Grammar,  for  once  at  least  try  it. 

A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

July  7  4t  60  John  St.,  New  York. 

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES  calculated,  and  ad  vice  offered,  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter,  enclosing  a 
stamp  for  the  answer.  A  Circular  of  Terms,  etc..  will  be 
sent  by  addressing  Prop.  LISTER,  25  LOWELL  ST..  BOS- 
TON, MASS.     All  Utters  strictly  confidential.  apr28 

PRINTING  INK  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Phemx  Manupactobt  of  Will,  V.  l'ROUT, 
New  York,  for  sale  bv  John  K.  Rogers  &  Co.,  Agents,  at 
the  KOMII.V  TYPE  FOUNDRY.  Spring  Lans. 

This  Ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flag, 
and  purchasers  are  referred  to  its  pages  as  specimens  of 
its  color  and  quality.  lam  jan  6 

I?OR  SALE,  several  dozen  of  Dr.  WILSON'S  PER- 
;    FECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS.    Apply 

to  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSON.  Norwich,  ft.,  WEEKS  &  POTTER. 
No.  154  Washington  Street.  Boston,  or  to  any  respectable 
druggist.  July  28 


FURNITURE 

AND 

CARPETING. 

Nos.  1  and  2  Dock  Square,  3  and  5  Union  Street, 

corner  of  North,  and  124  &,  126  Hanover  Street. 

A.    II.    ALLEN, 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL   DEALER   IN  AND   MANUFACTURER   Or 

Rich  Parlor,  Sining-Room  and  Chamber 
FURN  ITURE. 

A  large  assortment  of 

UPHOLSTERY    GOOD8, 

Vlx.,Brocatelles,  Plushes.  Damask,  together  with 

CURTAIN    GOODS,  LACE,  MUSLIN,  BANDS,  Etc 

Looking- Glasses  and  Plates. 
BEST  SPANISH  CURLED  HAIR  IBATTERSSES. 

LIVE  OEESE  FEATHERS,  KILN  DRIED. 

The  largest  assortment  in  New  England  of  Rich,  Medium 

and  Low  Price! 

FURNITURE  AND  CARPETINGS, 

Of  every  style  and  variety,  which  will  be  sold  at  ten  FEB 

0INT.  less  than  at  any  other  stores  in  the  city. 

17"  Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  furniture  for 
shipping.     Call  and  see  bbfore  PUBOHABUiQ. 

NEW   ENGLAND   FURNITURE   AND 
CARPET    WAREHOUSE, 

Corner  Union  and  North  Sts.,  near  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  I.  S.  Allen  &,  Co.'s,  124  and  126  Hanover  St. 

Being  compelled,  on  account  of  increase  of  business,  to 
open  the  large  stores  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  North 
Strata,  and  124  and  12b'  Hanover  Street,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  offer,  at  either  establishment,  the  largest  and 
most  select  assortment  of  Euglish  and  American  Carpet- 
ing ami  Floor  Cloths  to  be  found  in  New  England,  at  re- 
duced prices,  which  cannot  fail  proving  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchasers.  Also,  connected  with  the  above 
can  be  found  the  largest  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE 
FURNITURE.  lm— apr  7  A.  H.  ALLEN. 

DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION. 


A3  A  FAMILY  MEDICINE,  UNEQUALLED. 

ALMOST  miraculous  are  some  of  the  cures  effected  by 
the  use  of  Dyer*s  Healim;  Embrocation.  It  cures 
Rheumatism,  Cats,  Burns,  Sprains,  Neuralgia,  Cholera 
Morbus,  and  all  external  and  internal  pains,  sea-sickness, 
nausea,  etc.  Physicians  prescribe  and  recommend  it,  and 
unexampled  success  attends  it  wherever  introduced  and 
used.  For  sale  by  the  principal  druggists  in  the  United 
States,  Canadas.  etc. 

A.  H.  FIELD  (successor  to  C  Dyer,  Jr.), 
may  26        lmtf         Sole.  Proprietor^  Providence,  R.  I. 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  service-*.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable;  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
double!  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  Bale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  bo 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
June  16       3m        Atlanta.  Oft.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 


SAFE  and  reliable  medicine— Dr.  WILSON'S   PER- 
FECTED DYSENTERY  POWDERS.  July  28 
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SOLICITED 


LADIES 

AUE  RESPECTFULLY 
TO  GITE 

DICK'S    SPOOL    COTTON 

A  TRIAL. 

ASK  FOR  IT  WHEN  SHOPPING. 

ROBT.   LOO  AN   &  Co., 

June  30  3mo  51  Det  St..  New  York  ClTT. 


NO  article  ever  before  acquired  such  universal  popu- 
larity an  LYON'S  WORLD-RENOWNED  KAT1IA- 
IRON  for  restoring,  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Hair. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  have  been  received,  attesting 
its  superiority  over  every  other  article  of  the  kind  before 
the  public.  Put  up  handsomely,  in  targe  bottles,  and 
sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  through- 
out the  country,  for  onlv  26  cents. 

HEATH,  WYXKOOP  &  Co .,  Proprietors, 
June  30  eop4t  63  Liberty  St ,  New  York. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
Standing.  In  discs  of  loss  of  hair  by. fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  roapecta- 
bility.  can  he  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  ]irep:irations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  $1  ■  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Crtator.  380  Broadway,  New  York.1' 
July  7 "tf 

JOHN  DICK  ct  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buyers,  please  note  it  can  be  had  in 

New  York.  of. ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co.,  51  Dey  St. 

Boston,  of. BUKNIIAM  WELTON  &  Co., 99  Milk  St. 

Philadelphia, of J.  w.  FARBELL, Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore  of. D.  Mc  II. VAIN 

Baltimore, of STELLMAN.  I1INRICHS  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Va., D.  H.  LONDON. 

June  9  3m 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
XT    B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Washington  Street, 
IN  .  BOSTON.  tf  June  16 

HAVE  vou  procured  a  box  of  Dr.  WILSONS  PEB. 
FEC'TED  DYSENTERY  POM' DEBS?  jy28 


SPORTSMAN'S    PORTFOLIO 

or 
AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We   hare  just    published   ■   valuable    Book,   containing 
TWENTY  ILLTJSTBATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depleting 
GUNNING,     FISHING,    AND     HUNTING, 

in  this  country',  and  forming  an  elegant  and  Interesting 
collection  of  Ant  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  malting  It  of  intrinsic  value  it 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  titrate  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  I'liTORiM.  oem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

T  W  E  N  T  Y  -  K  I  V  E      CENTS! 
Tt  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enolostng  twenty-five  cents   to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.     It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 

Of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  I  nion. 

TEACHJSKS  desiring  tofnrnlsh  their  pupils  with  this 

illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 

wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  In  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  Its  attractive 
afotorial  eharaotei  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  If.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Comer  of  Trcmont  and  Bromfleld  St*.,  Boston. 

MODEL  MELODEON8! 

THESE  Mklodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  bast  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.    Prices— SW,  976,  9100.  »120,  9135,  9160  and  9175 
IT?"  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
sl  Meloiieons."  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24     tf     Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

We  have  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  PiCTOnut,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges ;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe ;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad  :  of  fine  maritime  views ;  and,  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.   Price,  $3  per  volume. 

IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
TEE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BAIiliOTTS  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR   EVERY  AMERICAN   HOME. 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1866,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  runup  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

[LATE  OLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOMK. 

Since  the  find  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole 
Of  illustration*  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Thrke  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  (or  $20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THIS  WORLD! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  Chose  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  best  Pictorial  now  published. 
Til  a  iSBUlllll  matter  is  of  the  first  order,  and  the  engrav- 
ings cannot  be  excelled. — Dem.    Union,  Fredtnck,  Md. 

Ballou's  Pictorial  leads  all  the  embellixhed  publications 
In  the  world. —  Christian  Advocate  y  Buffalo,  N.    Y, 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal. — Warsaw  (Indiana) 
Rtpublican. 

Mr.  Ballou  seems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  country. — Middittown  (Pi-nn.) 
Advertiser. 

It  comes  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  illustrations,  and  a  rich  table  of 
contents. —  Clinton  (Ms.)  Courant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — New- 
ark(N.  Y.)  Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-side  of  the  great  West. —  Waneviile  {Arkansas) 
Star. 

There  Is  not  a  handsomer  sheet  published  in  the  world. 
— Lycoming  ffnTrtfff,   Williamsport,  Pa. 

Your  paper  is  the  most  pleasant  and  valuable  visitor 
that  enters  my  family  circle. —  Subscriber's  tetter, Beaufort, 
So.  Carolina. 

We  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  107.000  of  Ballou's 
Pictorial  are  now  printed. — Evening  (ittz*tte,  Boston. 

The  contents  are  of  the  purest  morality,  and  highest 
order  of  talent;  tbe  engravings  beautiful  and  chaste. — 
Crawford  Courier,   Wisconsin. 

The  most  acceptable  and  choicest  literary  work  that 
reaches  us  from  the  North.  How  can  it  be  afforded  for 
93  a  j  ear. — Mississippi  Republican. 

Mr.  Ballou :  Our  family  circle  is  your  constant  ami 
weekly  debtor.  You  afford  our  home  much  delight  by 
the  choice  literature  and  beautiful  engravings  which  your 
illumined  journal  contains. — Lady  subscriber's  Utter.  St. 
Marks,  Florida. 

A  fresh,  brilliant  and  accurate  journal  of  the  times,  il- 
lustrating the  past  and  present  story  of  the  country. 
What  an  invaluable  record  its  pages  will  be  fifty  years 
hence! — Alabama  Sentine'.. 

Everybody  likes  it  who  has  ever  seen  it. —  Watchman, 
Montpelier,  Vt 

We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Pic- 
torial keeps  pare  with  its  rapid  improvement.—  Home 
Journal,  New  York. 

Every  one  who  wants  something  really  elegant  in  tbe 
way  of  a  pictorial  work,  should  by  all  means  take  this  pa- 
per.— Wmchtster  (  Tenn.)  Independent. 

Tbe  Pictorial  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
popular.  Tbe  beauty,  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  en- 
gravings are  truly  wonderful,  white  the  literary  depart- 
ment is  full  to  overflowing  with  the  productions  of  the 
best  writers  in  America.—  Savannah  (Ga)  Journal. 

It  has  been  from  its  commenceuunt,  infinitely  superior 
to  anything  in  its  line  ever  attempted  in  this  country. — 
Montgomery  County  {.V.   Y)  Whig. 

Not  only  a  publication  of  high  artistic  value,  but  chaste, 
dignified  aud  instructive  in  its  literary  department. — 
Arthur's  Home  Gazette,  Philadelphia. 

Every  department  of  the  Pictorial  is  conducted  with  s 
spirit  and  enterprise  which  secures  the  services  of  the  best 
writer*,  artists,  and  mechanics  in  the  country,  who  com- 
bine in  their  turn  to  render  this  sheet  the  most  mteresiv- 
'111% nti*L Handsomest  in  the  world. — Plymouth  [Mats)  Hock. 

It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed  is  this 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
views  and  men  of  the  paet  and  present. — Fredericksburg 
(Va.)  Herald. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  satin  surftee  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  engravings  in 
each  number.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers. — Republi- 
can,  Charlottes-vMe,  Va. 

The  only  American  illustrated  weekly  worth  having. — 
Attica  (N.  V.)  Atlas. 

It  is  fully  eijual  to  anything  in  the  art  of  printing  we 
have  seen. — Monmouth  Dtmocrat,  Frtehotd,  N.  J. 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union. — South  Boston  Gazette. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. —  Sub- 
scriber's Utter,  Dover,  iV.  H. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  aud  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it. — Boston  Do>ly  Times. 


The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable 
events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THOKS.  and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  Dews  ; 
the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
bkautifl  lly  illustratf.Ii  with  iiiinipwib  lUTunte  engrav- 
\  eminent  artists,  of  noutbtt; objects,  current  events 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  m  its  design,  in 
this  country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  iu  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  tine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  tbe  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Terms: — Invariably  in  Advance. — One  subscriber  one 
year.  s3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  S10  00;  10  subscrib- 
ers, 820  00. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  sevtnUosUh  copy  gratis. 

*#*  One  copy  of  the  Plao  of  our  Unioic,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  fbr  !?4  00. 

fiy  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this 
paper. 

£7*  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  mtry.and  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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}  Vol.  IX.,  No.  5.— Whole  No.  213. 


CHANTREY'S  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recognize  with  pleasure  the  accompa- 
nying sketch  of  Chantrey's  statue  of  Washington,  which  adorns 
the  lower  hall  of  the  State  House.  The  drawing  was  made  ex- 
pressly for  our  paper.  This  statue  is  seen  hy  many  thousands  of 
visitors  annually,  standing  as  it  does  in  a  place  which  every  stran- 
ger is  sure  to  visit.  The  head  is  modelled  from  Stuart's  famous 
portrait,  and  its  expression  is  dignified  and  commanding.  Yet, 
as  a  whole,  we  do  not  admire  this  statue.  The  costume  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  classic  and  historical  drapery,  and  the  result 
is  far  from  satisfactory  to  our  taste.  The  outer  garment  is  neither 
a  Koman  toga,  nor  a  military  cloak,  nor  a  collegiate  robe,  and 
whatever  it  is,  it  always  struck  us  as  being  clumsily  draped  and 
concealing  quite  too  much  of  the  figure.  Washington's  figure 
was  worthy  of  being  displayed  ;  it  was  a  model  for  the  imitation 
of  art.  We  always  associate  his  presence  with  the  military  or  civic 
garb  of  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  we  prefer  to  see  him 
represented  in  one  or  the  other.  Whatever  be  the  rules  or  prac- 
tice of  art,  the  draping  of  our  Washington  is  an  exceptional  case. 
Hj  should  neither  be  stripped  to   the  skin,  like  a  Roman  athlete 


decked  in  the  trappings  of  a  pro-consul,  nor  muffled  up  like  an  old 
w  man.  We  prefer  to  sec  him  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  But  there 
are  many  good  points  aliout  this  statue,  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  hand  that  wrought  it.  Chantrev  was  a  mau  of  undoubted 
genius,  and  he  was  no  servile  follower  of  particular  schools  and 
particular  sculptors.  He  was  liold,  original  and  natural,  and  ex- 
erted, in  his  day,  a  great  influence  on  the  plastic  art  of  his  country. 
He  was  l>orn,  in  1782,  in  Morton,  a  little  town  of  Derbyshire,  and 
was  destined  for  the  legal  profession.  At  an  early  age,  however, 
while  at  school,  he  gave  evidence  of  ability  and  tastes  for  a  very 
different  pursuit.  He  was  fond  of  making  models  in  clay  of  dif- 
ferent objects,  which  his  companions  considered  triumphs  of  art. 
One  day,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Sheffield,  on  his  way 
to  a  school  in  which  he  had  been  entered,  his  eye  chanced  to  be 
attracted  by  some  images  displayed  at  the  window  of  a  sculptor 
and  gilder,  named  Ramsay.  One  glance  sufficed  to  fix  his  des- 
tiny. Firmly  resolved  to  be  an  artist,  he  announced  his  intention 
to  his  mother,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  and  was 
permitted  to  commence  a  course  or  study  under  Ramsay.  For 
three  years  he  remained  at  Sheffield,  drawing,  modelling  and  study- 


ing from  nature  with  unremitting  ardor.  In  1 802,  he  went  to 
London,  and  at  once  produced  a  sensation  by  his  vigorous  and 
freely  bandied  bust  of  Home  Tooke.  He  then  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  city  of  London  an  order  to  execute  a  statue  ot 
George  III.,  which  met  with  general  approbation.  One  of  his 
finest  works,  and  oue  well  known  by  the  medium  of  engravings, 
was  a  monument  in  Litchfield  Cathedral,  representing  two  sisters 
lying  in  each  other's  arms,  in  the  gentle  sleep  of  death.  The  ease 
and  naturalness  of  the  attitudes,  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  this 
group,  its  high  sentiment,  stamp  it  with  the  signet  of  true  genius, 
and  place  it  among  the  finest  efforts  of  modem  art.  Chantrey 
travelled  in  Fraacc  and  Italy,  to  study  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  his  art,  but  he  never  departed  from  the  freedom  and  force 
of  his  own  natural  style.  His  busts  arc  admirable  productions, 
and  his  statues  of  great  men  have  a  certain  vigor  and  grandeur 
which  attest  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  bronze  statue  of  Pitt 
executed  for  the  city  of  London,  is  twelve  feet  high,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  manner  of  treating  historical  portraiture.  Although 
Chantrey  did  not  possess  the  prolific  faculty  of  Canova,  he  did 
enough  to  win  a  name  for  industry  as  well  as  genius. 


CHANTREY'S    STATUE   OF    WASHINGTON,    AT   THE    STATE   nOUSE,    BOSTON. 
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— on, — 

THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ITALY  IN  THE  16TH  CENTUBY. 

)!V    ARTIIufe     MORTON",    A.    If. 
['COST  IS  I   ED.] 

CHAPTER  X.— [epsTisuuD.] 

He  coiiccnlcd  the  phial,  and  summoned  Montaldo,  his  equctry. 

'•  Ferrado,"  said  lie,  "the  evil  days  ore  upon  us." 

"  I  trust  not,  my  lieg 

"  I  will  not  disguise  ii..  Evils  menace  the  state.  Giulio  is  in 
my  power." 

"  Thai  danger  i-  ronjui-ed  then." 

•'  Not  so;  he  has  iVit-iuls.  It'  the  news  of  liis  arrest  and  impris- 
onment take  air.  they  will  he  swarming  about  my  ears." 

"  Let  them  (nine;   we  will  fight." 

"  Ferrado,  I  am  no  longer  yonng,"   said  the  duke.     "A  suit  of 

armor  would  chafe  my  linilis.     These  latter  years  of  luxury  have 

weakened  my  courage.     I  must  have  a  strong  arm  to  lean  upon." 

Your  pace  knows  that  my  arm  and  life  arc  at  your  disposal." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  the  duke.  "  Ferrado,  you  must  he  nearer  yet 
to  me.     1  give  you  the  command  of  my  troops — absolute  over 

them  ;  you  will  only  he  subjected  to  my  pleasure." 

"  I  accept  the  post  with  gratitude,"  replied  Ferrado. 

"  That  is  not  all.     I  must  bind  you  in  yet  closer  bonds." 

"The  gratitude  I  owe  you  is  a  sufficient  pledge  of  my  good  con- 
duct," said  the  equerry. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  duke,  "  hear  me  out.  My  daughter,  Margarita, 
is  reported  lovely." 

"  None  lovelier  in  all  I'arma." 

"  When  she  is  your  bride,  Ferrado,  you  will  he  as  dear  to  me  as 
herself." 

"  The  princess  my  bride  I"  exclaimed  Ferrado.  "Am  I  dream- 
ing !" 

"  You  have  my  full  permission  to  address  her." 

"  My  liege,  my  liege  !"  cried  Ferrado,  "you  will  drive  me  wild  ! 
Never  dared  I  raise  my  eyes  so  high  as  you  have  bid  me  look." 

"Go,  good  Ferrado,"  said  the  duke,  pressing  his  hand,  "  mar- 
shal our  men,  and  see  what  effective  force  we  can  rely  on  in  case 
the  enemy  should  suddenly  assail  u 

Ferrado,  after  a  warm  expression  of  thanks,  retired  from  the 
presence  of  the  duke.     Had  he  really  forgotten  Estclla  < 

An  usher  presented  himself,  and  announced  that  the  vassal  of  a 
lady  of  rank  craved  an  audience  with  his  highness. 

"  Admit  him,"  said  the  duke. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  MISFORTINKS  OK  TOXIO  AND  HIS  MISTRK88. 

Tiik  duke's  usher,  after  receiving  his  orders,  withdrew,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  introduced  our  acquaintance  of  the  villa  of 
Monte  Rosa,  Tonio  the  jester.  This  marvellous  individual  was 
attired  in  a  bran  new  parti-colored  suit  which  he  had  been  rescrv- 
>r  a  great  occasion.  The  orangc-tawnev  and  scarlet  of  his 
garments  was  absolutely  dazzling,  in  his  opinion  at  least ;  and  he 
had,  moreover,  to  increase  the  effect  of  his  presence,  bedizened 
himself  with  a  multitude  of  ribbons  of  various  hues,  which  Haunted 
and  fluttered  about  him  as  he  moved.  Such  was  the  extraordinary 
lagc  who,  not  one  whit  abashed  by  the  rank  of  the  duke,  now 
went  through  a  series  of  the  most  grotesque  salutations. 

"  Cease  those  unmeaning  gyrations,  fellow,"  said  the  duke, 
angrily.  "  I  need  not  ask  what  thou  art,  I  perceive  thou  art  a 
fool."' 

"  Any  lool   can    see   that  with   half  an  eye,"   replied  the  jester. 

"  You  have  hit   my  calling  exactly,  most  serene  and  transparent 

highness.     I  am  witty  and  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ;   it  is  my 

■ion.     Hut  there  are   so  many  amateur  fools  in   the  world, 

they  are  spoiling  the  bosini 

"  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  '"  said  the  duke,  impatiently. 

"That  will  I  incontinently,  most  high-minded,  illustrious,  and 
ncvcr-to-bc-addresscd-without-the-utmost-rospect  potentate." 

"  What  is  it,  then  !" 

"  Tonio,  for  default  of  a  better." 

"  Ami  whose  livery  do  you  wear  !" 

"  The  livery  of  folly  ;  hence  I  am  everybody's  knave,  your  Se- 
rene Transparency.  Hut  most  particularly  and  especially  am  I 
affected    to   the   service   of  a    very   high,  very  mighty,  very  noble, 

worthy,  accomplished,  beneficent,  refined  and  amiable  prince,  who 

dwelleth  on  the  elevated  summit  of  the  hill,  monticule  or  moun- 
tain, called  by  the  vulgar,  Monte  Rosa." 

■  ( ruilio  BrigaldJ  I" 

••  Your  immaculate  and  effulgent  excellency  has  named  him." 

"  And  what  brought  you  hither  J" 

"  Marry,  your  magnanimous  highness,  these  same  well-knit  and 
elegantly  modelled  legs  of  mine,  after  which  those  of  the  Apollo 
would  have  been  moulded  had  I  lived  a  couple  of  thousand  years 
ago.  Not  that  I  am  compelled  always  to  go  on  foot,  tremendous 
sovereign;  for  in  this  world  folly  rides  and  wisdom  walks.  But 
on  this  occasion,  my  mule  was  affected  to  the  use  of  a  lady — and 
she  was  a  nohle  beast;  I  mean  the  mule,  craving  your  excellency's 
pardon." 

"  And  pray,  sirrah,  what  is  the  ohject  of  your  \  i 

"  If  1  were  to  tell  you  it  was  to  see  the  glories  of  your  illustrious 
court,  I  should  he  telling  a  falsehood,  like  your  courtiers,  my  luxu- 


rious liege,  and  should  deserve  a  flogging  as  they  do.  We,  that  is 
the  lady  and  myself,  come  thither  to  crave  a  boon  of  your  high  and 
mighty  excellency  J  a  boon  that  involves  the  happiness  of  two 
worthy  friends  of  mine — the  lady  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  her 
brother,  the  excellent  Signor  Gnilio." 

'•  He  is  well  eared  for,"  said  the  duke. 

••  Your  icrene  highness's  information  is  exceedingly  acceptable," 
said  the  jester. 

"  Anil  you  shall  he  lodged  as  he  is,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Your  highness  is  exceedingly  polite,"  said  the  jester. 

"  What,  ho  !   there  !      Who  waits  !"  called  the  duke. 

The  usher  who  had  introduced  the  jester,  entered.  The  duke 
whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  the  man  bowed,  retired,  and 
presently  a  tall,  stout  fellow  of  sinister  aspect  entered. 

"  Take  this  fellow  to  the  place  you  wot  of,"  said  the  duke.  The 
man  nodded  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  This  way,"  said  he,  laying  hold  of  the  jester,  and  pointing  to  a 
door  opposite  to  that  by  which  he  had  entered. 

"  No,  this  way,  my  unknown  friend,"  said  the  jester.  "  Here's 
a  lady  without." 

"  Away  with  him  !"  said  the  duke. 

"  Hut  your  highness — "  pleaded  the  jester. 
Remove  the  villain  from  my  sight!"  cried  the  duke,  waving  his 
hand. 

So,  in  spite  of  struggles,  and  of  outcries  that  made  the  vaulted 
chamber  ring,  the  unfortunate  jester  was  home  away  to  durance 
vile. 

During  the  interview  between  the  duke  and  the  jester,  Ferrado 
Montaldo,  in  retiring  from  the  audience-room,  unexpectedly  en- 
countered Estclla.  He  could  not  hut  feel  flattered  by  the  warm 
plow  of  pleasure  that  lighted  up  her  face  as  she  recognized  him. 
She  advanced  to  meet  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  friend  ;  for  she 
lacked  the  experience  which  would  have  taught  her  to  suppress 
her  frank  emotions. 

"  Vim  lure,  signorl"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  am  glad  to  find  one 
face  I  can  recognize  among  nil  these  stranger  countenances." 

While  she  was  speaking,  Ferrado  was  mentally  comparing  her 
attractions  with  those  of  the  princess,  and  his  heart  could  not  help 
acknowledging  that  they  far  outshone  those  of  the  titled  lady. 

"  I  care  not  to  ask  by  what  chance  we  have  again  met,  lady," 
said  the  equerry.     "  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  blessed  one." 

"  My  errand  is  a  sad  one,"  said  Estclla.  "  I  came  to  seek  my 
brother,  hurried  away  from  me,  by  a  troop  of  the  duke's  men,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night." 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  here,"  said  the  equerry, 
evasively. 

"  Why  was  he  brought  hither,  sir  '  You  can  tell  me  all  about 
him — you  belong  to  the  court." 

"  I  am  Ferrado  Montaldo,  late  master  of  the  horse,  now  raised 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  by  the  generosity  of  my  prince." 

"Then  you  are  in  favor  with  him,  sir,"  exclaimed  F.stclla. 
"  And  you  will  place  his  sister  in  the  way  to  aid  him." 

"  I  cannot  think  your  brother  is  in  danger,  signora." 

"  In  danger,  Signor  Montaldo !  No  !  What  has  he  done  to 
endanger  him  !  But  he  may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty.  Perhaps, 
however,  you  can  procure  me  an  interview  with  him." 

"For  that  privilege,  lady,  von  must  apply  to  the  duke,"  replied 
Ferrado. 

"  But  you  will  be  my  friend — will  you  not  f"  asked  Estclla,  pcr- 
suasively.  "  You  will  not  desert  the  cause  of  two  innocent  per- 
sons, Signor  Montaldo." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  my  service.-,  when  they  can  be  effectively 
rendered,"  said  Ferrado.  And  he  meant  what  he  said.  The  im- 
pression the  beauty  and  gentleness  of  Fstella  had  produced  upon 
him  at  first  sight  was  deepened  by  the  second  interview. 

"  Will  you  not  go  hefore  the  duke  with  me  now  ?" 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot.  He  has  just  assigned  me  a 
duty  to  perform.  As  soon  as  that  task  is  despatched,  I  will  has- 
ten back  to  the  palace  to  receive  your  commands.  But  you  need 
no  friend  with  the  duke.  Your  own  beauty  and  eloquence  will  he 
the  best  advocates  of  your  cause.  Adieu,  lady — you  can  rely 
upon  my  sympathy  and  aid." 

Estella  felt  animated  and  encouraged  by  this  brief  interview. 
She  had  secured  one  friend — and  a  powerful  one — at  the  court 
of  Parma.  While  she  awaited  with  some  anxiety  a  summons  to 
the  presence  of  the  duke,  she  was  startled  by  the  shouts  and  out- 
cries of  Tonio,  a.  he  was  home  away.  Alarmed  beyond  cxp^js- 
sion  at  this  occurrence,  and  unwilling  to  desert  her  servant  in  his 
hour  of  need,  she  suddenly  made  her  way  into  the  presence  of  the 
duke,  and  to  her  astonishment,  found  him  alone.  The  drapery 
which  masked  the  door  by  which  the  jester  had  been  carried  away 
bad  dropped  and  hung  as  motionless  as  if  it  had  never  been 
disturbed. 

The  duke  rose  and  saluted  his  visitor. 

"  If  I  mistake  not,"  said  he,  "  you  are  one  so  near  to  me  in 
blood,  that  I  should  recognize  you  at  the  first  glance,  as  my 
brother's  child." 

"  You  see  hefore  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  maiden,  simply,  "  Es- 
tella— (iiulio's  sister." 

"  And  is  it  to  see  Giulio  or  myself  that  you  have  visited  I'ar- 
ma '"  asked  the  duke,  with  a  bland  smile. 

"Both,  your  grace,"  replied  Estella,  falteringly.  "  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  only  through  you  that  I  can  see  my  brother." 

"  Why  this  anxiety  about  your  brother,  maiden  !  I  had  an  ur- 
gent desire  to  sec  him — I  sent  an  escort  for  him  and  he  is  here." 

"  Where,  my  lord  ?"  inquired  Estella,  fixing  her  bright  eyes  on 
the  sovereign. 

"  Where  he  has  no  longer  the  power  to  harm  me,"  replied  the 
duke,  sternly. 

"  Duke  of  I'arma!"  said  Estella,  shaking  off  her  embarrassment 


at  once,  and  assuming  a  toae  of  command,  "  I  demand  an  ex- 
plicit answer  to  my  question.  What  have  you  done  with  my 
brother  1" 

"  He  is  within  a  dungeon,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Ah  !   You  have  not  dared  to  do  it!"  cried  Estella. 

"  Dared  !"  retorted  tbe  duke.  "  You  forget,  girl,  whom  you 
are  addressing.     Am  I  not  Duke  of  I'arma  '" 

"By  what  title  !" 

"  By  the  title  of  my  iron  will — a  will  that  has  hitherto  broken 
every  obstacle  that  crossed  its  path." 

"  What  has  my  brother  done,"  exclaimed  Estella,  "that  you 
should  treat  him  in  this  manner — so  unnaturally  >.  He  lived  quietly 
;it  Monte  Rosa." 

"  Ay — hut  be  lived  !"  retorted  the  duko. 

"  I  understand  you,"  sairl  E<tclla  :  and  though  the  blood  curd- 
led at  her  heart,  she  maintained  a  hold  front,  and  continued  to 
speak  with  an  unfaltering  voice.  "  So  long  as  Giulio  was  at  lib- 
erty, your  throne  seemed  insecure.  I  know  hut  little,  it  is  true, 
of  public  affairs,  but  yet  my  common  sense  tells  me  you  have 
made  a  mistake.  Giulio  at  liberty  is  less  dangerous  than  Giulio 
in  prison." 

"  Indeed!"  said  the  duke,  sarcastically,  raising  his  eyebrows  as 
he  emphasized  the  exclamation. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  a  great  mistake,"  continued  Estella.  "  We 
have  friends,  my  lord,  humble  as  we  seem.  So  long  as  Giulio 
was  permitted  to  remain  on  his  estate  undisturbed — and  I  did  my 
best  to  make  him  love  retirement — those  friends  remained  quies- 
cent. You  have  deprived  him  of  the  dearest  blessing  of  life — 
liberty,  and  have  thus  absolved  them  from  the  implied  obligation 
to  keep  the  peace." 

"  You  talk  like  a  politician,"  said  the  duke.  "  These  ideas 
cannot  have  come  to  you  intuitively.  No,  no,  I  see  it  all.  Your 
brother  has  canvassed  with  you  all  the  chances  of  success — esti- 
mated his  strength,  and  prepared  for  rebellion." 

"  You  wrong  him — foully  wrong  him,"  cried  Estella,  warmly. 
"  I  have  often  beard  him  deny  the  right  of  an  individual  to  risk 
the  misery  of  a  people  in  the  convulsion  of  a  civil  war,  even  to 
regain  a  throne  of  which  he  was  wrongfully  dispossessed.  The 
peace  of  I'arma  was  dearer  to  Giulio  than  his  personal  aggran- 
dizement." 

" I  believe  it  not,"  said  tbe  duke.  "I  believe  he  was  secretly 
concluding  measures  with  the  Duke  of  Milan  to  strike  for  the 
ducal  coronet  of  Parma." 

"  You  have  been  grossly  deceived — or  your  fears  have  deceived 
you,"  said  Estclla.  "  No  such  thought  ever  entered  Giulio's  soul." 

"  He  never  allowed  you  to  fathom  its  dark  depths,  then,"  re- 
plied tbe  duke.  "  I  am  convinced  that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
Duke  of  Milan." 

"  O,  beware  of  Milan,  my  lord  !"  slid  Estella.  "  Her  duke  is 
the  soul  of  chivalry — his  lances  arc  the  best  in  Italy.  When  ho 
marches  against  I'arma,  the  knell  of  your  power  is  tolled." 

"  I  laugh  to  scorn  the  prophecy,  girl,"  was  the  duke's  reply. 
"  I  feared  but  one  man — and  that  man  is  in  my  power." 

"  Set  him  free,  and  you  are  safe,"  said   Estella. 

"  I  accept  no  counsel  from  your  lips,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Duke  of  Parma  !"  cried  tbe  maiden,  "  I  came  hither  to  im- 
plore my  brother's  liberation.  I  now  no  longer  ask  it  for  my  sake 
— I  warn  you  to  set  him  free  for  yours." 

"  Were  an  angel  to  plead  for  him,  I  would  spurn  the  suppliant." 

"  Then  hear  me  I"  said  Estclla.  "  Christendom  shall  know 
from  these  lips  that  you  arc  a  false  and  traitorous  sovereign.  I 
will  go  from  court  to  court  and  proclaim  that  Francisco  of  Parma 
is  a  false  knight — unworthy  of  the  spurs  he  wears.  I  will  set  up 
my  banner,  and  summon  all  true  knights  to  rally  round  it.  These 
towers  may  be  stormed,  for  mighty  as  they  seem,  while  there  is 
justice  in  Heaven  and  valor  on  earth,  there  is  hope  for  us.  My 
tongue  shall  become  a  trumpet  to  proclaim  thy  shame  and  my 
brother's  wrongs." 

"  Verily  you  are  transformed,  maiden !"  cried  the  duke,  in  a 
tone  of  affected  admiration.  "  Minerva — Bcllona — what  shall  I 
call  you  ?" 

"  You  know  not,  proud  duke,  what  a  woman — a  young  maiden 
— may  achieve,  when  stung  by  a  sense  of  intolerable  injury." 

"  Nay,  fair  one,  I  know  full  well  the  power  of  a  woman's  plead- 
ing. I  grant  that  your  enmity  would  prove  most  formidable.  I 
frankly  confess  that  you  might,  in  a  few  days,  by  the  influence  of 
your  beauty  and  your  admirable  eloquence,  arouse  a  mighty  host 
against  me.  But  there  is  one  condition  to  your  success  that  you 
have  doubtless  overlooked." 

"  Name  it  !" 

"  Your  liberty." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  When  an  individual  becomes  dangerous  to  the  state,"  pur- 
sued the  duke,  "  sex  is  no  longer  regarded.  Though  we  may 
deem  the  limbs  of  a  woman  too  delicate  to  wear  chains,  yet  we 
may  restrain  her  fury  within  solid  walls." 

"  You  cannot  mean — " 

"  I  mean  simply — that  as  your  relative,  and,  consequently, 
your  natural  guardian,  in  the  incompetency  of  your  brother — to 
hold  you  a  prisoner." 

"Ah!"  cried  Estella,  perceiving  at  a  glance  the  jwsition  in 
which  she  was  placed.     "  Why  did  I  come  hither  unarmed!" 

The  duke  clapped  his  hands  thrice.  Three  or  four  attendants 
answered  the  summons. 

"  Convey  this  lady  to  my  daughter's  apartments,"  said  he. 
"  Place  a  guard  without,  and  see  that  she  leaves  them  not,  on  peril 
of  your  lives.  Now,  maiden,"  be  added,  "  I  think  your  eloquence 
will  do  me  little  barm." 

"  False  duke  I"  retorted  Estella,  "  we  shall  yet  be  avenged." 

With  these  words  on  her  lips,  she  was  hurried  away. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


BUN.M1INE    IN    Till:    PRISON. 


Giixio,  sitting  in  his  lonely  it'll,  a  prey  to  those  anxieties  and 

irritations  which  hcscl  the  bravest  hearts  in  the  first  hours  of  im- 
prisonment,  was  roused  from  bis  unpleasant  reveries,  as  the  shades 
of  evening  began  to  darken,  l  y  the  heavy  footstep  of  the  jailor, 
which  he  bad  already  learned  to  distinguish  from  that  of  his  fel- 
lows. Hut  he  could  not  hear,  for  it  was  light  as  a  snow-flake, 
the  footstep  of  a  companion.  The  heavy  iron  door  was  cautious- 
ly swung  hack,  the  burly  figure  of  the  jailor  darkened  the  thresh- 
old as  it  passed  it,  and  the  sudden  radiance  from  the  [amp  he  car- 
ried in  his  hand,  at  first  prevented  the  prisoner  from  Bceing  that 
the  man  was  not  alone.  As  his  custodian  withdrew,  after  placing 
the  lamp  in  a  socket  attached  to  one  of  the  stone  pillars,  Giulio 
became  aware  of  a  tall  and  slender  figure,  shroud  d  in  a  mantle, 
that  remained  behind.  Deeming  this  personage  a  companion  in 
misfortune,  he  advanced  and  said  : 

••  Stronger,  I  know  not  your  name,  hut  I  welcome  you  to  a 
gloomy  lot." 

"I  am  no  stranger,"  Slid  a  silvery  voice,  in  reply,  and  as  the 
veil  parted  and  the  mantle  fell,  Giulio  recognized  the  Princess 
Margarita. 

II-  bowed  coldly. 

" Signora,"  said  he,  " mcthinka  you  might  hive  spared  your- 
self the  trouble  of  coming  to  witness  the  triumph  of  your  father's 
tyranny  and  of  your  contrivance." 

"My  contrivance  !  Giulio — prince  !"  cried  the  duke's  daughter, 
tears  succeeding  to  the  passing  glow  of  indignation  which  had  at 
first  tinged  her  checks. 

"  Are  you  not  my  enemy  !"  asked  Giulio,  sternly. 
"  Your  enemy  ?"     She  cou'.d  say  no  more — her  heart  was  too 
full. 

"  Was  I  not  arrested  in  your  own  apartment,  whither  you  had 
invited  mo'" 

"True — but  I  knew  not  my  father's  intentions  toward  yon.  I 
was  thunderstruck  when  you  were  seized — the  atrocity  of  the  act 
paralyzed  my  powers,  and  believe  me,  1  experienced  the  deepest 
shame,  the  greatest  distress,  tit  this  violation  of  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality and  the  claims  of  blood.  Were  not  such  my  feelings,  be- 
lieve me,  prince,  I  should  not  be  here  alone,  at  this  hour.  What 
— who  could  have  induced  you  to  form  so  unfavorable  an  opinion 
of  me — to  think  me  so  mean,  so  guilty  a  wretch  i" 

Giulio  was  on  the  point  of  replying,  "  your  own  page,"  but  he 
closed  his  lips  ere  the  words  found  utterance.  Though  thorough- 
lv  convinced  by  the  manner  no  less  than  by  the  words  of  the 
princess,  that  she  had  been  grossly  slandered,  he  could  not  in  hon- 
or surrender  the  page — guilty  of  libel  though  he  were — to  her  le- 
gitimate indignation.  The  boy  had  undertaken  to  perform  a 
dangerous  and  fatiguing  service,  and  that  obligation  should  can- 
cel his  other  fault,  however  great. 

"Lady,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  I  have  sinned  against  you  in  my 
thoughts,  prompted  by  appearances  which,  to  the  excited  mind 
of  a  man  in  my  situation,  seemed  convincing  proof.  But  I  blush 
to  have  entertained  them,  even  for  a  moment — to  have  thought 
you  for  a  moment  other  than  the  angel  you  are." 

"  I  have  ventured  hither,"  said  the  princess,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  using  the  authority  my  rank  gives  me,  and  abusing  the  confi- 
dence my  father  reposes  in  me,  in  obedience  to  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  which  bade  me  sec  you — beg  you  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
tell  you  that  in  the  very  heart  of  your  enemy's  stronghold,  you 
had  one  powerful  friend,  devoted  to  your  cause." 

"  Then  I  have  friends  within  and  without  the  garrison  I"  cried 
Giulio. 

"  I  have  other  news  for  you,"  said  the  princess.  "  Your  sister 
is  at  Parma." 

"  My  sister  here  !" 

"  She  came  hither  lo  seek  you,  and  demand  your  liberation  of 
the  duke." 

"  Alas  !  why  did  she  place  herself  in  his  power?     Why  did  she 
not  remain  at  Monte  Rosa  '." 
"  She  is  imprisoned  here." 

"  Kstella  imprisoned  !  Her  delicate  form  stretched  on  the  cold 
floor  of  a  cell !" 

"  Nay — hear  me  !"  said  the  princess,  with  a  smile.  "  The  duke 
is  not  so  hard-heurted  as  to  treat  a  woman  with  that  severity.  She 
has  a  gentler  jailor  than  yourself.  She  is  entrusted  to  my  charge 
and  secluded  within  my  apartments." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  then,  so  long  as  she  is  with  you.     But 
tell  me,  signora — my  sister  came  not  to  Parma  alone  t" 
"  No  ;  your  faithful  servant,  the  jester,  came  with  her." 
"  Faithful  fellow  !     We  arc  all  then  in  the  powerof  our  enemy." 
"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  the  jester  is  imprisoned.     I  could 
not  procure  his  immediate  liberation.    But  I  have  ordered  Mattco 
to  place  him  in  your  cell." 

"  Thanks — thanks — you  are  indeed  an  angel  of  mercy,  and  your 
presence  to-night  is  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  dark  chambers 
of  my  heart.  Beautiful  princess,  it  was  a  providence  by  which 
we  met ;  you  are  now  my  Providence,  as  you  come  on  your  er- 
rand of  mercy.  I  lift  my  eyes  to  you  as  a  superior  being  ;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  your  dazzling  attributes,  I  dare  to  love  you,  and 
confess  it." 

The  princess  trembled  with  emotion.  Giulio  took  her  hand  and 
kneeled  at  her  feet. 

"  O,  say  not  that  you  deride  my  suit  and  are  offended  at   my 
daring.     I   cannot  control   my  emotions,    I   cannot  conceal   ne- 
wish.?.    There  is    a  wide,  wide   gulf  between   yourself  and  me  ; 
but  it  may  be  overleaped.      Fortune  may  smile  upon  me." 
"  Your  fortune  would  be  my  father's  ruin,"  said  the  princess. 
"  For  your  dear  sake,  I  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  his  head.     In 


any  event   his  life   shall  be  sacred.      But  you  turn  away — you  arc 

offended." 

The  princess  had  concealed  her  face,  but  her  tears  fell  upon  the 
hand  that  grasped  hers.      Those  tears  were  a  revelation. 

"  Dearest  Margarita,  you  do  not  hate  me  ;  those  arc  not  tears 
of  grief  and  anger." 

A   gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  was  the  reply. 

"  It  is  not  walls  of  stone-  that  make  a  prison  !"  cried  Giulio,  joy- 
ously, r.s  be  clasped  the  princes;  in  his  arm  .and  dared  to  imprint 
a  first  kiss  on  her  lips.  "  You  have  made  this  cell  an  Eden  ;  you 
have  given  IUC  more  than  life — you  have  given  me  a  motive  for 
living." 

The  princess  gently  extricated  herself  from  his  embrace. 

"  Giulio,"  fh^  said.  "  I  bate  remained  liere  too  long.  My  place 
i;  elsewhere.      I  must  be  active  in  your  behalf." 

"  Go  then,  dearest,  since  it  must  be  so,"  said  Giulio,  "and  tell 
my  sister  that  1  am  happy.  Tell  her  all  ;  tell  her  that  WO  love 
each  other.  And  for  my  part,  whatever  may  be  my  fate,  this  mo- 
ment of  bliss  will  atone  for  every  pang  that  tyranny  can  inflict  on 
me.  (iood  night,  sweetest,  I  must  not  detain  you,  though  every 
moment  of  your  presence  is  a  priceless  joy." 

And  so.  with  one  more  embrace,  the  lovers  parted.  Giulio 
paced  his  narrow  cell  with  as  light  a  step  as  if  he  were  in  the  en- 
joyment of  full  liberty.  He  forgot  the  scene.  The  prison  walls 
crumbled  away.  The  blue  sky  of  Italy  was  overhead,  flowers 
springing  up  at  his  fcet,  the  melody  of  birds  and  falling  waters 
in  his  cars,  and  she  beside  him,  tic  charm  and  joy  of  his  exis- 
tence. From  this  paradisiacal  dream  lie  was  recalled  to  earth  by 
the  grating  of  his  door  upon  its  hinges.  A  light  figure  stole  to 
his  side.      It  was  the  pi 

"  So  soon  returned,  my  Mercury  ?"  said  Giulio. 

"  I  returned  long  ago,"  said  the  p?gc,  "  but  I  could  not  come 
hither  before.  Indeed,  I  had  not  many  leagues  to  ride,  for  I  met 
the  Duke  of  Milan  in  arms,  and  on  the  march." 

"  Hither  ?" 

"  Ay,  my  lord." 

"  Then  Heaven  be  praised.     Liberty  is  not  for  distant." 

"  Ere  tomorrow's  dawn  you  will  hear  the  trumpets  of  Milan  at 
the  gates." 

"  Gallant  kinsman  !"  cried  Giulio.  "  Would  I  were  free  to 
share  your  danger  and  mount  with  you  to  the  assault.  Boy,  you 
have  done  me  a  priceless  service;  if  fortune  smile,  I  will  requite 
you  loyally." 

"  Your  words  are  an  ample  compensation,"  said  the  page. 
"  But  if  I  might  crave  a  boon,  I  would  pray  you  to  bestow  on  me 
that  little  ring  I  see  on  your  left  hand." 

'•  It  has  no  value,  it  is  a  simple  circlet  of  gold,"  said  the  prince, 
drawing  off  the  ling. 

"  Have  you  not  worn  it  !' '  asked  the  page,  reproachfully. 

"  You  arc  sentimental,"  said  the  prince,  smiling;  "but  take  it, 
and  let  it  be  a  token  of  friendship.  And  if,  intoxicated  by  free- 
dom and  success,  Giulio  Veroni  forget  his  obligation  to  you,  the 
sight  of  that  ring  will  recall  it  to  his  mind.  But  fear  not,  boy — 
I  shall  never  forget.  I  shall  not,  I  think,  exhibit  the  infirmity  of 
princes — ingratitude.     And  now,  good  night." 

The  page  kneeled  and  kissed  the  prince's  hand.     His  lips 
warm  and  Boft,  and  he  shed   tears   as  he  performed    this  act 
homage.     Giulio  smiled,  though   he  was  touched    at  this   bo 
enthusiasm. 

"  I  have  certainly  the  faculty  of  making  friends,"  be  thought,  as 
the  door  closed  on  his  retiring  visitor. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  was'  making  preparations  to  retire  for 
the  night,  when  the  door  again  swung  open  to  admit  another  pris- 
oner, and  was  then  again  locked.  The  new  comer  rushed  forward 
and  threw  himself  at  the  prince's  feet.      It  was  Tonio,  tin;  jester. 

"  Master!  master!"  said  the  faithful  fellow,  "we  have  fallen  on 
evil  days.  Don't  blame  me.  I  would  have  prevented  the  :,coun- 
ilrcls  from  getting  at  you  in  the  villa,  but  they  surprised  me.  I 
was  helpless." 

"  I  do  not  blame  yon.  I  never  doubted  your  fidelity,"  said  the 
prince,  raising  him. 

"We  are  all  in  the  powerof  the  tyrant,"  said  the  jester,  dismal- 
ly. "  Yourself,  the  signorina  and  the  poor  fool.  What  will  be- 
come of  us  ?  Marry  •!  fear  that  they  wili  send  the  signorina  to  a 
convent  for  life — you  will  be  beheaded,  and  as  for  me,  they'll  make 
minced  meat  of  me  with  their  chopping  knives  and  toss  me  to  the 
dogs." 

"  You  talk  like  a  fool,"  said  the  prince. 

"  Then  I  speak  in  character,"  moaned  tho  jester,  "and  that's  a 
great  consolation.  It  doesn't  much  matter  about  me.  For  I've 
lived  like  a  fool,  and  it's  a  sort  of  promotion  to  die  like  a  martyr. 
But  you,  my  noble  young  master,  the  flower  of  Italy,  to  be  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  life,  by  the  ferocity  of  an  avuncul-r  relative.  O, 
why  were  uncles  ever  invented  ?  I  am  glad  I  was  a  foundling,  and 
never  troubled  with  relations.  Once  1  had  great  expectations — 
cultivated  a  red  mark  on  my  left  shoulder  and  expected  to  prove 
the  heir  to  a  title  and  a  principality.  But  I  don't  want  my  rela- 
tives to  come  forward  now.     I'm  afraid  of  'em." 

"  I  didn't  expect  you  to  he  downcast,"  said  the  prince. 

"  O,  of  course  not !  It's  my  duty  to  be  funny  under  every  cir- 
cumstance. But  let  me  tell  you,  master  of  mine,  that  professional 
gaycty  is  the  least  reliable  of  all  resources,  and  if  they  were  to 
hang  me  to-morrow  morning,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  the  least 
bit  of  a  joke  with  Jack  Ketch.  It's  your  sad  dogs  that  are  merry- 
ones  in   the  last  of  the  drama." 

"  But  we  haven't  got  to  the  exeunt  omne.i  yet,  my  friend,"  said 
the  prince,  smiling.     "  I  have  good  news  for  you." 
"  Not  before  they're  wanted." 
"Hear  me — if  you  can  be  rational  one  moment." 
"  I'm  all  ears,  like  a  donkey,"  said  the  jester. 


"  The  Duke  of  Milan  is  marching  on  Parma." 
"  ( iood  I"  cried  tic  j 

"  Ho  will  he  here  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  furthest." 

"  Better  !"  exclaimed  Tonio.   "  Go  on,  my  lord,  this  is  fine." 

"  You  can  conjecture  what  will  happen  m  xt." 

"Or  I  were  no  conjuror,"  replied  the  jester.  "A  demand  for  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  prisoners.  Refusal.  Slam  bang  ! 
cut  anil  slash,  kick  and  hack,  gunpowder  and  steel,  broken  heads, 
ing  rams  lots  of  smok  — glory  and  victory.  We  are  free — 
th"  usurper  falls  into  our  bands.  We  lorluiv  him  a  little,  just  by 
way  of  pastime,  then  chop  off  his  head  and  let  it  on  the  (ity  gates 
as  a  warning  to  all  such  carrion  scoundrels." 

"  No,  Tonio,  banishment  is  the  heaviest  penalty  I  could  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  inflict  on  my  worst  enemy." 

"  You  are  too  merciful  by  half.     Hut  are  you  sure  of  your  intel- 
ligence, my  lord  !" 

"  As  of  my  life." 

"  Who  informed  you  !" 

"  An  angel." 

"  Enough.      1  doubt  no  longer.      And    now,  master — ht    us   go 
to  sleep  and  dream  of  a  glorious  awakening  on  the  morrow." 
[to  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

AN   INDIAN   LEGEND. 

I1Y    MRS.    M.    i:.    ROBINSON. 

We  paused  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  was  near  the  hour  of  sunset,  nnd  a  bright  golden  tinge 
fell  upon  the  waters,  gilding  the  glassy  surface  beautifully. 

"  Look  across  in  that  direction,"  said  my  companion. 

"  I  see  a  precipice  of  imposing  height,"  I  replied. 

"  There  is  a  singular  legend  connected  with  the  history  of  yon 
pile  of  jagged  rocks  ;  every  foot  of  this  soil  was  once  trodden  by  red 
men;  the  original  and  just  owners  of  this  wide  and  fertile  valley," 
returned  my  friend.  "  Yonder  was  an  Indian  village,  but  no  me- 
mentoes remain  to  tell  us  that  this  romantic  place  was  formerly 
the  home  of  a  powerful  tribe.  The  children  of  Wapesha  sported 
on  these  verdant  banks,  and  the  maidens  bathed  in  these  waters, 
and  listened  to  love-tales  beneath  these  sylvan  shades. 

"  It  chanced  that  a  young  hunter  became  enamored  of  one  of 
the  fairest  of  the  daughters  of  his  tribe.  He  was  brave  and  hand- 
some. There  was  none  swifter  in  the  chase  or  more  cunning  on 
the  war-path.  He  wag  successful  with  the  maiden,  but  not  with 
her  parents,  for  he  was  without  rank  ;  while  a  notable  chief  was 
his  rival.  Unfortunately,  the  red  men,  like  the  pale  faces,  have 
regard  to  earthly  distinctions,  and  titles  have  charm;  for  their 
ears.  The  untitled  suitor  was  bidden  to  go  his  way,  and  treated 
with  marked  harshness  and  contempt  by  the  relations  of  the  In- 
dian damsel.  She  was  closely  watched  to  prevent  stolen  interviews, 
and  every  artifice  was  used  to  keep  the  lovers  apart. 

"  One  day  the  hunter  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  her  in  the  for- 
est, when  he  again  repeated  the  oft-told  tale  of  devotion,  and  she 
renewed  her  promise  to  wed  him,  or  never  become  the  wife  of 
warrior  or  chief.  The  sharp  eyes  of  the  hunter  detected  a  form 
gliding  from  tree  to  tree,  and  presently  he  heard  the  click  of  a 
lock,  admonishing  him  of  his  peril.  A  timely  change  of  position 
saved  his  life  ;  a  ball  cut  the  air  close  to  his  head,  striking  an  oak 
beyond. 

"  '  You  do  well  !'  cried  the  hunter,  calling  the  young  man  by 
name,  '  to  come  forth  to  shoot  a  neighbor  us  you  would  kill  a 
pale-face.  What  is  my  crime,  that  1  deserve  to  be  hunted  like 
a  buck  !' 

'• '  You  have  been  told  that  my  sister  is  promised  to  a  power- 
ful chief,  and  that  you  must  have  no  more  love-talk  with  her. 
You  deserve  to  die  for  your  audacity  !'  replied  the  girl's  brother. 

"  The  hunter  had  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  his  knife  and  toma- 
hawk at  his  belt. 

"  '  You  are  in  my  power!'  he  proudly  replied.  '  I  can  kill  you 
in  a  moment,  but  I  scorn  such  wickedness.  Besides,  your  death 
would  distress  the  maiden  I  love  ;  depart  in  safety,  unpunished 
for  your  treachery,  and  remember  I  have  given  you  your  life.' 

"  '  I  will  go,  but  my  sister  shall  go  with  me,  and  you  can  go  to 
your  lodge  and  wee))    like   a  squaw,'  retorted    the  young  man. 

" '  Come,  foolish  one,  your  future  husband  awaits  you  at  the 
lodge,'  added  her  brother. 

"  '  My  future  husband  is  before  you,  if  I  am  destined  to  have 
one  on  the  earth  !'  she  exclaimed.   '  I  despise  the  man  you  name  !' 

"  Her  brother  laughed  contemptuously,  and  taking  her  by  the 
arm,  led  her  toward  his  father's  lodge.  When  she  was  taken  be- 
fore her  relatives,  they  covered  her  with  reproaches,  accusing  her 
of  uumuidenly  conduct.  All  her  spirit  was  aroused  by  their  taunts. 

"  '  I  see  plainly,'  she  said,  '  that  you  are  not  my  parents.  My 
father  and  mother  and  brothers  must  have  died  when  I  was  an 
infant,  leaving  me  to  the  care  and  affection  of  strangers  !  I  will 
go  to  seek  my  relations  in  the  land  of  shadows.  They  will  be 
glad  to  see  me,  and  console  me  for  the  misery  I  have  suffered.' 

"  She  hastened  from  the  lodge,  stepped  into  a  canoe,  and  pad- 
dled swiftly  for  yonder  cliff.  Her  friends  watched  her  movements 
with  silent  terror,  until  they  saw  her  touch  the  shore  and  climb 
the  jagged  height  ;  then  they  cried  out  in  remorse,  and  ran  to  ar- 
rest her  puqjosc.  But  they  were  too  late  to  reach  the  spot.  They 
saw  her  upon  the  summit,  and  the  words  of  her  death  song 
were  borne  mournfully  to  their  cars.  They  shouted  their  sorrow, 
they  promised  in  vain  ;  if  she  heard  their  wild  adjurations,  she 
heeded  them  not,  but  scorned  their  hue  repentance.  She  chanted 
her  wrongs,  called  on  the  Great  Spirit,  ed  her  arms  in  the  air, 
and  leaped  from  the  dizzy  height.  The  waters  of  the  hike  closed 
over  her,  and  her  conscience-stricken  relatives  saw  her  no  more." 
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BALLOII'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


EAST  INDIA  SILK  WORM.    BOMRYX  CYNTHIA. 

We  present  our  readers  with  ail  accurate  and  beautiful  repre- 
sentation of  the  Bombyx  Cynthia,  locally  called  the  Arrindy  Erria, 
which  produces  the  silk  from  which  are  wrought  the  famous 
Indian  foulards,  so  noted  for  their  solidity,  as  well  as  famishing 
material  for  the  fabrication  of  the  stuff  which  clothes  entire  pop- 
ulations in  the  British  East  Indies.  The  engraving  represents  a 
branch  of  the  Palma  Christi,  on  which  is  seen  the  chenille  or  silk 
worm,  arrived  at  that  Stage  where  it  spins  its  cocoons.  Attached 
to  the  branch  arc  two  cocoons,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pic- 
ture the  perfect  animal,  a  magnificent  dark  butterfly,  shaded  with 
brown,  yellow  and  black.  In  the  East  Indies  this  worm  produces 
at  least  "seven  crops  annually.  Its  prolific  nature  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  silk  it  yields,  have  long  rendered  it  an  object  of  at- 
tention to  the  silk  growers  of  Europe,  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  acclimate  it  in  that  continent.  It  appears  that  lat- 
terly these  efforts  have  been  erowncd  with  success.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  worm  was 
not  an  easy  matter.  As 
it  has  a  number  of  gener- 
ations every  year,  the  pha- 
ses of  its  life  are  so  short 
that  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  transport  to  Europe 
eggs  or  living  cocoons, 
because  they  batched  out 
.  and  died  on  the  passage. 
Two  learned  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Barulfi  and  Bcr- 
gonzi,  who  experimented 
on  the  subject,  annoyed  at 
receiving  eggs  and  co- 
coons batched  or  dead, 
conceived  the  idea  of 
abridging  the  duration  of 
the  journey  by  dividing  it 
into  two  parts.  Governor 
licid  of  Malta,  aided  them 
by  his  efforts,  and  some 
eggs  having  arrived  at 
Malta  at  the  moment  ot 
hatching  out,  the  young 
worms  were  raised  in  that 
island,  spnn  cocoons  that 
produced  butterflies,  and 
consequently,  eggs.  These 
cocoons  and  eggs  of  a  first 
generation  arrived  safely 
at  Turin.  They  are  now 
being  raised  in  many  parts 
of  Italy,  and  promise  to 
reward  amply  the  care  and 
attention  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  their  intro- 
duction into  Europe. 
They  feed  upon  the  com- 
mon ricinns  plant,  and 
may  thus  be  raised  in  lo- 
calities where  the  mulber- 
ry tree  is  unknown.  The 
successful  raising  of  silk- 
worms is  quite  a  compli- 
cated and  scientific  pro- 
cess. Still,  when  we  con- 
sider this  science  at  its 
point  of  departure,  it  pre- 
sents itself  in  forms  of  the 
greatest  simplicity.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  bom- 
byx which  produces  silk 
is  a  native  of  China.  Now 
in  China  there  are  entire 
provinces  where  the  silk 
worm  is  raised  by  the  fol 
lowing  process.  When 
the  mulberry  trees,  graft- 
ed on  dwarf  stocks,  begin 
to  be  clothed  with  foliage, 
little  open  boxes  contain- 
ing the  eggs  of  the  silk 
worm  are  attached  here 
and  there  to  the  branches. 
Ju  proportion  as  the  heat 
hatches  out  the  eggs,  tl»e 
worms  spread  tliernselves 
over  the  foliage  of  the 
tree  without  any  other 
guide  than  their  natural 
instinct.  There  they  un- 
dergo their  different  trans- 
formations and  suspend 
their  cocoons.  All  the 
trouble  of  raising  them  is 
confined  to  keeping  off 
the  birds,  who  have  a  sin- 
gular fondness  for  silk 
worms ;  then,  as  the  co- 
coons form  they  are  col- 
lected to  extract  the  silk. 
This  is  the  infancy  of  seri- 
culture. The  eggs  of  the 
silk  worm  are  about  the 
size  of  the  head  of  a  small 
pin,  and  when  just  hatch- 
ed out  the  worms  are  bare- 
ly discernible.  When  full 
grown,  they  are  two  inch- 
es long.  In  European  es- 
tablishments they  are  hatched  indoors,  and  artificial  heat  is  gener- 
ally employed  to  accelerate  their  progress.  As  the  worms  advance 
in  size  their  voracity  is  extraordinary.  Where  their  rations  are 
apportioned  to  them  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  feed  them  six  or 
seven  times  a  day,  and  the  noise  they  make' in  consuming  their 
food  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  heavy  rain  falling  on  thick 
foliage.  When  the  cocoon  is  ripe  the  chrysalis  is  destroyed  by 
baking,  by  carbonic  or  sulphuric  acid,  camphor  or  steam,' other- 
wise the  butterfly  would  pierce  its  envelop,  and  the  silk  be  lost. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  moms  multicavlu  fever  a 
few  years  since,  when  everybody  was  about  to  make  a  fortune  by 
raising  mulberry  trees  and  siik  worms.  In  some  places  cities 
were  laid  out,  to  be  built  up  and  grow  rich  on  the  products  of  the 
worm.  The  first  frosts  of  autumn  killed  the  young  mulberry 
trees,  and  the  bubble  burst  about  as  quick  as  "it  was  inflated. 
Many  a  prospective  fortune  was  dissipated  into  thin  air,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  were  utterly  lost  by  the  new  spec- 
ulating mania.     It  was  worse  than  the  hen-fever. 


FRESCO  PAINTING  IN  THE  CAPITOL. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  American  says  that  a  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  fresco  painting  is  now  in  process  of  com- 
pletion, in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The 
name  of  the  artist  is  Constantino  Brumidi,  and  the  subject  of  his 
painting  is  the  Summons  to  Cincinnatus — when  the  voice  of  his 
country  called  him  to  leave  the  labors  of  his  farm,  to  assume  the 
dictatorship  of  Home.  The  work  is  not  an  ordinary  water  color 
painting,  like  those  we  see  in  our  churches  and  public  buildings, 
but  is  a  genuine  fresco  painting,  executed  upon  fresh  plaster,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  colors, 
incorporating  with  the  moist  lime,  and  drying  with  it,  become  very 
durable.  As  much  of  the  plastering  is  laid  on  from  day  to  day  as 
the  artist  can  cover  with  his  colors,  and  if  he  docs  not  succeed  in 
painting  over  all  which  has  been  laid,  the  part  which  is  not  paint- 
ed upon  is  cut  away  and  re-laid  again.  The  scene  of  the  picture 
is  upon  the  farm  of  Cincinnatus.     In  the  back-ground,  beyond  the 
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flowing  Tiber,  appear  the  buildings  of  Bome,  and  moored  in  the 
river  floats  the  galley  which  conveyed  the  delegation  of  conscript- 
fathers  from  the  "  eternal  city."  The  chief  of  the  delegation, 
clothed  in  his  senatorial  robe,  with  a  laurel  wreath  encircling  his 
brow,  is  in  the  act  of  offering  to  Cincinnatus  his  helmet,  sword 
and  other  military  insignia.  Around  him  are  other  senators,  in- 
cluding among  them  one  comparatively  youthful  face,  and  near  at 
hand  arc  a  group  of  soldiers  bearing  the  fasces.  Cincinnatus,  the 
chief  figure  of  the  painting,  stands  in  a  dignified  attitude,  with 
one  hand  resting  upon  his  ploughshare,  and  the  other  pointing  to 
his  breast,  apparently  half  incredulous  of  the  fact  that  Rome 
really  wished  to  confer  such  honors  upon  himself,  a  retired  citizen. 
The  accessories  of  the  painting,  as  well  as  the  principal  figures, 
are  said  to  be  admirably  executed,  and  a  little  boy,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  the  fore-ground  playing  with  a  dog,  is  said  to  be  a  most 
excellent  portrait  of  a  son  of  Captain  Meigs,  of  the  United  States 
Engineers  corps,  who  temporarily  occupied  the  room  upon  the 
wall  of  which  the  picture  is  being  paiuted. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS. 

The  dangers  attendant  upon  a  visit  to  the  catacombs  ot  Paris 
were  proved,  by  frequent  and  fatal  experience,  to  be  so  great, 
that  the  government  resolved,  some  years  past,  to  close  these  vast 
charncl  houses.  In  bygone  days  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  make 
up  parties  to  explore  these  gloomy  cities  of  the  dead,  and  it  fre- 
quently happened  thut  some  of  those  who  had  extended  their  ram- 
bles, unattended  by  a  guide,  never  discovered  their  way  back,  and 
were  therefore  compelled  to  remain  in  the  Court  of  King  Death. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  these  repeated  disasters  that  the  French 
government  ordered  the  gates  to  l>e  bricked  up.  Since  that  period, 
many  persons  of  influence  and  high  station  have  made  fruitless 
applications  to  obtain  permission  to  enter  the  gloomy  portals  ot 
the  "Citta  doUnte,  nrl  i-tirno  dolore."  At  last,  however,  the  govern- 
ment has  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  certain  public  functionaries 
and  mcmlwrs  of  the  corps  diplomatique  ;  and  a  few  days  ago,  the 
long-sought-for  permission  was  granted  to   a  party  consisting  ot 

100  persons.  Amongst 
them  was  M.  Haussmann, 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
the  Ottoman  ambassador, 
an  Armenian  bishop,  Dr. 
Paul  Gaimard  the  travel- 
ler, a  number  of  samns, 
authors  and  artists,  and 
some  ladies.  The  party 
entered  by  a  door  in  the 
inner  court  of  the  Octroi 
Office,  at  the  Barriere 
d'Enfer.  Each  gentleman 
carried  a  long  wax  candle 
and  a  box  of  matches. 
After  descending  a  long, 
narrow,  spiral  staircase  to 
a  depth  of  more  than  one 
hundred  feet,  the  party 
placed  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  the  engi- 
neers specially  attached  to 
the  catacombs.  They 
proceeded  along  a  narrow 
gallery,  five  or  six  feet 
high,  neatly  cut  in  the 
stone.  From  this  gallery 
others  branch  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The 
names  of  the  different 
quarters  of  Paris  and  the 
suburbs,  beneath  which 
the  main  gallery  runs,  arc 
inscribed  on  the  walls,  and 
on  the  roof  is  a  black  line 
to  indicate  the  road  to  be 
taken  ;  but  as  this  line  is 
interrupted  in  several 
places  by  the  branches, 
any  visitor  who  should 
trust  to  it  alone,  and  at- 
tempt to  proceed  unac- 
companied by  a  guide, 
would  be  very  likely  to 
lose  himself.  Here  and 
there  water  penetrates 
through  the  roof  and  sides 
of  the  gallery,  hut  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  ren- 
der it  impracticable.  Af- 
ter half  an  hour's  walk, 
the  visitors  arrive  at  a  sort 
of  a  large  edifice  in  stone, 
the  entrance  to  which  is 
by  a  door  kept  constantly 
locked.  Above  the  door 
are  inscribed  in  large  let- 
ters, the  words,  Memorial 
Mtijorum,  and  on  both 
sides  of  it  are  funeral  in- 
scriptions in  Latin  and 
French.  The  door  being 
opened,  the  visitors  enter- 
ed the  catacombs,  proper- 
ly so  called.  The  gal- 
leries there  are  wider  and 
the  roof  higher.  The  air 
is  sharper,  but  impregnat- 
ed with  the  odor  of  the 
dead,  and  this  odor  soon 
becomes  fixed  upon  the 
clothes,  and  even  the 
hands  and  faces  of  visit- 
ors. It  is  known  that  all 
the  remains  of  the  dead 
in  the  different  cemeteries 
of  Paris  were  at  one  time 
conveyed  to  the  cata 
combs.  These  remains, 
which  are  more  or  less  in- 
tact, more  or  less  dark  or 
brown,  damp  or  mouldy, 
are  arranged  somewhat 
like  books  in  a  library. 
The  arrangement  is  effect- 
ed with  a  deal  of  symme- 
try. The  bones,  accord- 
ing to  their  dimensions, 
are  placed  one  on  the  oth- 
er in  the  form  of  a  cross 
or  lozenge,  of  two  or  three 
cet  high,  and  each  cross  or  lozenge  is  surmounted  by  a  row  of 
skulls,  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  a  new  structure.  Here  and 
there  a  larger  cross  has  been  formed  of  skulls  which  present  any 
singularitv  of  form.  At  intervals,  there  are  stones  which  divide 
the  bones  into  categories  ;  and  on  these  stones  are  inscribed  the 
cemetery  from  which,  and  the  date  at  which,  the  bones  were  re- 
moved." Some  categories  consist  of  the  remains  of  entire  com- 
munities of  monks  and  nuns.  In  a  corner  are  those  of  the  pris- 
oners massacred  in  September,  1792,  but  these  bones  have  not  yet 
become  so  worn  by  time  as  to  enable  them  to  be  classified.  On  a 
table  are  exposed  such  skeletons  or  hones  as  present  any  peculiar- 
ity, either  in  conformation,  or  from  the  effect  which  time  has  had 
on  them — some  having  become  hardened,  others  mouldy.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  catacombs  altogether  contain  the  remains  of 
not  fewer  than  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  human  beings  ;  and 
they  an'  so  divided  into  streets  and  squares  as  to  form  a  complete 
subterranean  town.  The  streets  or  galleries,  run,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  length  of  several  leagues. — Loudon  Illustrated.  News. 
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ST.  JOHN,  N.  K. 

The  engraving  below  gives  a  live- 
ly idea  of  this  bustling  provincial 
seaport,  the  trade  of  which  with 
the  United  States  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  which  has  been  largely 
increased  since  the  passage  of  tho 
reciprocity  treaty.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  "  Johnnies,"  as  the  small 
British  provincial  craft  are  popu- 
larly termed,  to  be  seen  loading  and 
unloading  in  our  northern  seaports, 
hail  from  St.  John,  from  which, 
also,  sail  many  vessels  of  large  ton- 
nage, tine  specimens  of  naval  archi- 
tecture. The  point  selected  liyour 
artist  affords  the  most  striking  and 
varied  view  of  this  thriving  place. 
To  the  bold  and  broken  foreground, 
succeeds  a  bright  expanse  of  water, 
enlivened  with  a  quantity  of  ship- 
ping, while  beyond  rises  the  town, 
with  its  dwelling-houses,  churches, 
spires,  stores  and  warehouses, 
grouped  agreeably  and  backed  by 
an  undulating  chain  of  hills.  The 
British  provinces  are  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  stirring  in- 
cidents in  the  early  annals  of 
American  bistorv.  To  Sebastian 
Cabot  belongs  tlic  honor  of  their 
discovery.  He  set  sail  from  Bris- 
tol, England,  in  March,  1495,  with 
a  small  fleet,  and  steering  for  tho 
unknown  west,  discovered  the  isl- 
and, called  by  bis  crew,  and  since 
known  as  Newfoundland.  Prince 
Edward  Island  was  next  visited, 
and  hence,  under  the  guidance  ot 
some  of  the  natives,  the  adventur- 
ers, in  July,  1495 — more  than  three 
centuries  and  a  half  ago, — reached 
the  mainland,  and  effected  the  first 
landing  of  Europeans  on  the  great 
continent  of  the  West.  Cabot's 
discoveries  were  not  immediately 
made  available  by  the  English,  but 
the  Ercnch  soon  resorted  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  carry  on 
the  fishing  business,  which  proved 
very  lucrative.  The  French  expe- 
dition, commanded  by  the  Sieur 
dea  Monte,  in  1004  discovered  the 
Bay  of  Fnndy  and  the  River  St. 
John,  which  they  named  thus  be- 
cause it  was  entered  on  St.  John's 
Day  (June  24),  1604.  This  band 
of  adventurers  founded  Annapolis 
and  various  fishing  stations  in  the 
neighborhood.  Under  a  grant  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  British  Ameri- 


ca from  Charles  I. — for  European 
kings  were  very  liberal  with  Amer- 
ican territory  in  those  days, — the 
grantee,  Sir  William  Alexander, 
afterwards  the  Earl  of  Stirling, 
made  a  few  unimportant  settle- 
ments; while  French  colonists, 
who  had  received  similar  grants 
from  the  French  crown,  also  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  new  coun- 
try. The  French  and  English  set- 
tlers naturally  came  into  collision, 
and  disputes  and  bloodshed  were 
frequent,  until,  in  1667,  the  whole 
country  was  formally  ceded  to 
France  by  treaty.  From  1670  to 
1688,  hostilities  broke  out  between 
England  and  France,  and  the  En- 
glish obtained  possession  of  tho 
territory,  which  has  ever  since  been 
maintained.  In  1 783,  considerable 
numbers  of  loyalists  flocked  thither, 
and  landed  on  the  rocky  peninsula 
where  the  city  of  St.  John  now 
stands.  It  was  then  a  dense  forest, 
which  soon  yielded  to  the  labors  of 
the  settlers,  and  the  basis  of  a  flour- 
ishing town  was  established.  Its 
population  is  about  25,000,  and  its 
trade  is  quite  extensive. 


SOUTH    SEA    ISLANDERS,  AT  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


INHABITANTS  OF  N.  S.  WALES. 

The  accompanying  engraving 
represents  a  group  of  the  natives  of 
New  South  Wales,  who  range  very 
low  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Ac- 
cording to  Blumenbach's  system, 
the  Australian  must  be  classed  with 
the  Ethiopian  or  negro,  but  Mr. 
Crawford  asserts  that  "  each  insu- 
lar negro  is  a  distinct  variety  of  the 
human  species."  Captain  Cook's 
description  of  this  race  has  been 
verified  by  every  succeeding  observ- 
er. "The  skin,"  says  he,  "is  of 
the  color  of  wood  soot,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  chocolate  color. 
Their  features  are  far  from  disa- 
greeable ;  their  noses  arc  not  flat, 
nor  are  their  lips  thick  ;  their  teeth 
are  white  and  even,  and  their  hair 
naturally  long  and  black,  it  is,  how- 
ever, cropped  short ;  in  general  it 
is  straight,  but  sometimes  it  has  a 
slight  curl ;  we  saw  none  that  was 
not  matted  and  filthy,  though  with- 
out grease,  and,  to  our  great  aston- 
ishment, free  from  vermin.  Their 
beards  were  of  the  same  color  as 
their  hair,  bushy  and  thick ;  but 
they  are  not  suffered  to  grow  long." 
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[Written  for  Ballon 'a  Pictorial.] 
CATHARINE  TO  HEATHCL.IFF.* 

BY     B-     L.     BPERCEH. 

fo«]  yon  may  weep,  and  wring  your  bands, 

And  kiss  my  check,  and  pray, 
But  yon  cannot  keep  me  from  my  Imne 

Within  yon  churchyard  gray. 
Wt-'ie  often  strayed  among  those  graves, 

An  J  braved  tieir  g'losts  together. 
When  next  W*  go,  nou'U  lay  me  down, 

And  leave  me  there  forcTer. 

My  kindred  lie  within  the  rhnreb, 

'Xcatb  sculptured  marble  fair. 
But  the  chimb  is  old.  and  gloomy,  and  cold, 

And  you  shall  not  bury  me  there. 
You  shall  mike  my  graTe  em  the  green  hill-side. 

In  the  free  and  open  air. 
Where  the  dews  may  (all.  and  the  gxa»  may  spring, 

And  the  floweret  blossom  ftir. 

Tct  summer  wind*  may  >1™b  around, 

And  wild  flowers  o'pt  me  wave, 
But  I  shall  never  rest  in  peace 

Within  that  lonely  gram 
You  may  bury  me  ten  fret  under  ground, 

You  may  tallow  the  spot  with  prayer, 
Yoo  broke  my  heart,  but  I  never  will  rest, 

Till  yoo  are  with  me  there. 

Do  you  tbmh  to  fcrgrt  me  when  I  am  gone*, 

And  the  sun  of  my  life  has  set  ! 
The  dead  are  seldom  remembered  long, 

But  you  shall  never  fcvge^^^ 
I  sliall  haunt  your  footsteps  whVrevrT  you  roam, 

At  your  side  forever  be ;         » 
You  shall  feel  my  presence  m  evevy  place, 

But  my  form  you  shall  never  sw. 

My  voice  will  speak  in  the  murmuring  brook, 

And  sigh  in  the  passing  breeze. 
You  shall  hear  it  in  spring,  when  the  first  south  wind 

Is  rustling  tlie  dark  fir  trees. 
You  shall  bear  it  and  start,  I  shall  seem  so  near, 

And  listen,  and  call  in  rain  ; 
But  I  shall  be  deaf  to  your  prayers  and  tears, 

And  answer  not  again. 

You  shall  bear  my  voice  in  the  silent  night, 

And  your  dreams  shall  be  filled  with  me, 
Till  you  wake  with  an  eager  and  straining  gaze, 

My  vanishing  form  to  see. 
When  you  wander  abroad  on  the  lonely  moor, 

You  shall  think  to  meet  me  there, 
And  when  you  return,  yon  shall  fancy  yon  hear 

My  feet  on  the  narrow  stair. 

My  spirit  will  roam  through  my  ancient  borne, 

Though  you  never  will  see  me  there, 
You  shall  feel  my  presence,  and  stretch  your  arms 

To  clasp  but  empty  air. 
My  face  will  start  up  from  the  flags  at  your  feet, 

My  eyes  will  look  down  from  the  wall, 
And  your  spirit  will  faint,  and  your  brain  turn  wild, 

To  think  it  is  a  mockery  all. 

Your  nerves  shall  be  racked .  and  your  heart  shall  be  wrung, 

With  longing,  nnd  looking  and  looking  in  vain, 
Till  you  long  for  a  reft  in  the  quiet  earth, 

And  never  to  wake  again. 
And  when  you  have  broken  your  bonds  and  fled , 

They  must  make  your  grave  by  my  side; 
In  life  we  were  severed  ond  sundered  here, 

But  in  death  1  will  be  your  bride. 


'  Sec  Wuthering  Heights,  by  Currer  Bell. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SCULPTOR  OF  VERONA. 

BT    HAltlUET    A.    DATIBON. 

A  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Verona,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Adige,  dwelt  Henri  Narboni,  with  his  son  and  niece.  Narboni 
was  a  sculptor  of  considerable  talent  and  more  industry,  and  early 
and  late  he  could  be  seen  bending  over  his  task.  The  little  cot- 
tage was  small  but  neat,  and  almost  hidden  from  sight  by  vines 
and  orange  trees.  The  day  on  which  my  story  opens  was  uncom- 
mon sultry  and  oppressive,  and  Narboni  bent  wearily  over  his 
work,  ever  and  anon  sighing  as  if  oppressed  by  some  sadness. 

His  beautiful  niece,  Madeline,  had  been  watching  him  for  some 
moments,  nnd  she  now  rose  and  stood  beside  his  chair. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  she  said,  gently,  "  I  do  not  like  to  have  you 
keep  so  steadily  at  work.  You  look  wearied  and  sigh  frequently  ; 
lay  aside  your  chisel,  and  walk  with  me  in  the  garden." 

Narboni  looked  up  sadly  at  hi]  bright  child,  but  shook  his  bead 
as  he  replied  : 

"  Dear  Madeline,  I  am  not  weary,  but  in  thinking  of  you  I 
sighed." 

"  Sigh  for  me  ?     You  must  tell  me  why." 

"  Have  you  no  longings  to  go  back  to  my  friend  Lacour's,  at 
Brescia  ?  He  is  rich,  and  his  bouse  is  a  more  suitable  home  for 
you  than  this  poor  cottage,  and  he  loves  you  like  a  father,  my 
dear  child.  It  makes  me  sigh  to  think,  that  since  we  left  France, 
you  have  been  obliged  to  share  all  my  toil  and  poverty.  It  is  very- 
hard  for  you,  dear  Madeline." 

"  You  must  say  no  more,  my  uncle,"  replied  Madeline,  kissing 
the  old  man  affectionately.  "  I  was  too  young  when  you  left 
France  to  feel  the  change,  and  I  am  only  happy  while  near  you. 
The  visit  I  made  to  your  friend  was  pleasnnt  to  be  sure,  but  I  was 
ig  all  the  time  to  get  back  to  you,  and  fearing  you  were 
missing  me  verv  much." 


'•  So  I  did  miss  you,  and  the  days  dragged  slowly  and  wearily 
by  while  you  were  absent,  «ny  darling  child,"  and   the  old   man 

fondly  stroked  Madeline's  bright  curls.  After  u  pause,  he  in- 
quired somewhat  anxiously  if  she  bad  scon  his  son  Julio  while 
there. 

Madeline's  bright  face  was  overclouded,  and  she  hesitated  before 
she  gave  the  reply,  which  she  knew  would  cause  the  old  man  sor- 
row and  disappointment. 

"  Xo,  uncle.  Julio  came  to  sec  me  but  once,  and  then  lie 
seemed  abstracted  and  in  haste." 

Narboni  bent  his  bead  lower  and  sighed  heavily,  as  ho  remarked 
more  to  himself  than  bis  companion  : 

"  Much  do  I  fear  my  son  is  forgetting  bis  duty." 

"  Why,  uncle  '" 

"  Because,  my  child,  he  shrouds  bis  course  through  life  in  mys- 
tery, and  seems  unwilling  that  even  bis  father  should  know  how 
and  where  be  spends  bis  time  and  money,  and  his  associates  arc 
anything  hut  creditable." 

"I  pray  you  may  be  wrong,  uncle,"  Madeline  replied,  but  her 
face  was  averted,  and  she  resumed  her  seat  by  the  window,  and 
her  bright  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  for  she  felt  that  the  good  old  man 
was  right.  What  kind  of  a  son  was  be  '  Young  and  vigorous, 
he  saw  his  old  white-haired  father  toiling  day  by  day  to  earn  a 
support,  and  permitted  him  to  do  so.  She  knew  too  that  Julio 
rejoiced  at  all  the  misfortunes  the  French  met  with,  as  no  true 
hearted  Frenchman  would  do.  Madeline  and  her  uncle  pursued 
their  separate  tasks  in  silence,  each  one  occupied  by  their  own  sad 
thoughts.  While  they  were  thus  employed,  Julio  entered  the  cot- 
tage. He  saluted  both  pleasantly,  then  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  he  turned  to  his  father,  and  asked  if  be  had  beard  the  news. 
Narboni,  without  raising  his  eyes,  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Listen,  then,  father,  and  rejoice.  General  Bonaparte  has 
passed  the  Riave,  and  is  engaged  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol." 

The  old  man  looked  up,  with  his  face  lighted  with  joy. 

"  Blessed  news  I"  he  exclaimed.  "  The  undertaking  is  hazard- 
ous, but  the  general  is  skilful,  and  adored  by  bis  troops.  Without 
doubt,  the  French  will  find  in  Tyrol  a  still  more  glorious  name." 

"  They  will  find  death  there  !  The  French  will  perish  to  a  man 
in  the  mountain  defiles,  and  even  Bonaparte  will  find  an  uncon- 
querable adversary  in  the  Archduke  Charles,"  said  Julio,  bitterly. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Julio  !  Have  you  become  an  Austrian, 
that  you  speak  so  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  am  an  enemy  to  revolutionary  hordes." 

Narboni  made  a  sign  to  Madeline  to  leave  the  room,  which  she 
quietly  obeyed.  Julio  asked  his  father  why  he  had  sent  his  cousin 
away. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  proud  and  bitter  air, 
"  I  did  not  wish  her  to  lose  the  little  esteem  and  love  she  has  left 
for  you." 

"  It  is  a  great  crime  to  hate  one's  enemies  then  ?"  snecringly 
asked  Julio. 

"  Whatever  are  the  crimes  of  the  human  race  in  these  sad  times, 
France  is  your  country,  and  I  blush  with  shame  to  hear  you  speak 
of  her  people  as  your  enemies.  I  sec  how  you  have  occupied  the 
time  spent  away  from  home.  Believe  me,  Julio,  your  quarrels 
with  the  officers  of  the  garrison  have  opened  my  eyes.  Do  not  to 
your  other  bad  deeds  add  the  crime  of  hatred  of  your  country." 

"  I  am  not  conspiring  against  it,  father." 

"  If  not,  why  are  you  so  frequently  absent  from  Verona  ?  Why 
did  you  only  make  one  hurried  visit  in  Brescia  while  your  cousin 
was  there  !     What  do  you  do  ?     How  do  you  employ  your  time  ?" 

"  My  father,  I  swear — " 

"  Do  not  swear,  my  son,  but  remember  that  love  of  country  is  a 
great  virtue.     Go — leave  me  now." 

Julio  rose. 

"  I  obey,  father,  and  rest  assured  that  whatever  happens  1  shall 
never  forget  my  duty  to  you."     He  bowed  nnd  left. 

Narboni  sunk  back  in  Ins  chair,  lost  in  profound  thought ;  after 
a  few  minutes  he  was  aroused  by  a  knock  at  the  door.  He  rose 
hastily  and  opened  it.  Standing  before  him  was  a  young  French 
soldier. 

"  Signor  Narboni  !"  he  inquired. 

"  It  is  me.     How  can  I  serve  you  V 

"  I  have  a  billet  from  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,"  and  he 
presented  him  a  small  note. 

Narboni  opened  and  read,  then  turning  to  the  soldier,  he  said  : 

"  Although  this  house  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  environs  of 
Verona,  your  colonel  is  welcome  to  its  hospitality." 

The  soldier  stepped  inside  the  cottage,  and  placed  a  valise  he 
carried  upon  a  chair. 

"  Hire  comes  my  colonel.  Allow  me,  my  colonel,  to  present  to 
you  Signor  Narboni,  master  of  this  house." 

Colonel  Victor  bowed  very  gracefully,  saying  : 

"  I  feel  sorry  that  I  conic,  by  my  forced  stay,  to  add  to  the  care 
which  the  war  makes  sufficiently  heavy.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  lighten  the  burden." 

Just  then  Madeline  entered  the  room  ;  she  blushed  on  first  per- 
ceiving a  stranger,  but  her  embarrassment  turned  to  pleasure  as 
she  recognized  in  him  a  friend  she  bad  met  while  visiting  in  Bres- 
cia. A  few  moments  passed  in  conversation,  and  they  left  the 
room  to  go  to  dinner.  While  they  arc  dining,  it  is  as  well  to 
record  a  scene  which  took  place  in  the  garden.  Julio  entered, 
accompanied  by  two  Italian  friends.  One  whom  we  will  call 
Antonio  first  spoke. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  Venice.  Fortune  favors  our  pro- 
jects. Never  was  there  a  better  chance  to  crush  the  French  in 
Italy.  General  Bonaparte  has  been  defeated  in  the  Tyrol,  and  his 
army  entirely  destroyed." 

" Is  it  true  '<"  demanded  Julio. 

"  Yea  ;  I  saw  the  despatch  from  Archduke  Charles." 


"  What  are  the  designs  of  the  council  of  Ten  !" 

"I  brought  with  me  twenty  thousand  muskets  with  which  to 
arm  our  peasants  ;  everything  is  ready  for  the  insurrection,  and 
you,  Julio,  have  been  chosen  by  Venice  to  give  the  signal." 

•Me!" 

"  Yes,  at  the  bead  of  your  band.  The  rest  will  be  ready  to  sus- 
tain your  first  movements." 

"  Where  are  the  proofs'!"  asked  Julio,  somewhat  doubtingly. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  podesta  of  Brescia,  who  informs  mo 
that  the  people  swear  they  wait  only  for  the  signal,  and  contains  a 
list  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  Success  is  inevi- 
table.    God  blesses  our  arms." 

"Ah,  well !  let  us  go,"  said  Julio,  with  a  slight  hesitation  in  his 
manner. 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Antonio ;  "no  delay.  I  have  this  very 
afternoon  to  leave  for  Venice,  and  must  carry  to  the  senate  your 
adhesion.     See,  you  must  sign  this  list — there,  at  the  hend  of  all." 

Julio  turned  slightly  pale,  but  even  if  he  had  wished  to,  he  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede.  Seizing  the  pen  and  ink  Antonio  held  to- 
wards him,  he  rapidly  signed  his  name.  His  companions  then 
left  hint,  and  Julio  slowly  entered  the  house  and  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Colonel  Victor. 

"Wretch!  you  here !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  his  eye  flashing 
with  anger. 

"  Silence,  sir,  in  the  name  of  Heaven !  I  am  in  my  father's 
bouse,"  pleaded  Julio. 

"That  noble  old  man  your  father!"  exclaimed  Victor,  with 
scorn.    "  It  is  impossible." 

"  What  I  tell  you  is  no  lie.     I  am  at  your  mercy." 

"  So  your  father  is  ignorant  that  his  son  has  his  hands  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Frenchmen,  and  that  he  escapes  only  by  a  mira- 
cle the  chastisement  be  deserves." 

"  0,  worse,  worse,  sir!" 

"  Do  you  not  fear  that  you  will  bring  his  gray  hairs  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave,  and  sully  the  honor  of  his  name  by  cowardly  assassi- 
nations '" 

"Sir!" 

"  Yes,  by  cowardly  assassinations !  I  repeat  it ;  for  he  who 
glides  in  the  dark,  even  to  the  door  of  his  own  home,  and  listens 
to  murderous  words,  is  only  a  coward." 

"  Must  I  bear  this  !"  exclaimed  Julio,  trembling  with  rage. 

"  Listen,  wretch !  I  have  sworn  that  wherever  I  met  you,  I 
would  deliver  you  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law ;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  your  father,  your  family,  to  save  them  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  your  infamy,  I  spare  you." 

"Sir?" 

"  Do  not  think,  however,"  added  Colonel  Victor,  sternly,  "  that 
you  will  be  free  to  carry  out  your  plans ;  no,  I  demand,  I  demand, 
do  you  hear  ?  that  you  swear  by  the  head  of  your  good  old  father 
to  renounce  all  guilty  projects  against  us  ;  that  you  remain  per- 
fectly quiet  by  your  fireside,  and  render  me  an  account,  as  long  as 
I  shall  judge  proper,  of  your  conduct  and  actions.  Swear  to  me 
that,  and  on  that  condition  only  will  I  promise  secrecy." 

"  I  swear  it." 

"  That  is  well.  Now  we  are  strangers  to  each  other,  but  forget 
not,"  and  with  that  warning,  Victor  passed  from  the  room,  leaving 
Julio  pacing  the  room  in  impatient  rage. 

"Am  I  never  to  be  rid  of  that  man  ?  I  will  hasten  and  find 
Antonio,  the  only  one  I  can  safely  trust,  and  tell  him  how  I  am 
bound,  and  he  may  rid  me  of  that  cursed  man.  I  cannot  kill 
hiin,  for  he  spared  me."     So  saying,  Julio  hastened  to  Verona. 

A  few  days  after  the  foregoing  scene,  Madeline  might  be  seen 
sitting  at  work,  and  Victor  standing  by  her. 

"Always  at  work,  mademoiselle?" 

"  I  must  not  rest  to-day,  monsieur,  for  to-morrow  is  the  second 
Faster  Sunday." 

"  So  it  is.     I  bad  nearly  forgotten  it." 

"  Every  year  I  have  been  accustomed  to  go  to  Verona  to  per- 
form my  devotions,  but  I  fear  this  year  I  must  relinquish  my 
pious  pilgrimage." 

"  Why  !"  asked  Victor. 

"My  uncle  is  too  feeble  to  accompany  me;  it  is  a  long  jour- 
ney for  one  of  his  age,  and  on  the  other  hand,  my  cousin  pays 
me  so  little  attention  that  I  do  not  wish  to  engage  him  in  my 
service." 

"  But  if  I  should  obtain  permission  from  your  uncle  to  ac- 
company you  ?" 

"  Then,  colonel — " 

"  Then  ?" 

"  Frankly  then,  I  should  have  a  pleasant  journey,"  replied 
Madeline.  After  a  thoughtful  pause,  Madeline  said,  in  low  voice  : 
"  The  feast  of  the  Passover  is  still  dear  among  the  Italians  for 
one  reason  in  particular.  It  is  a  day  when  all  families  and  friends 
reunite  and  renew  the  ties  broken  by  quarrels  and  discords, 
and  cement  anew  their  union.  I  have  beard  it  said  it  is  the  same 
in  France,  and,  doubtless,  this  moment  your  absence  is  deeply 
regretted  by  your  friends  and  your  family." 

"  My  family  I"  repeated  Victor,  with  an  agitated  air. 

"  Yes,  your  family,  colonel,  ought  to  prey  Heaven  for  your  hap- 
piness.    It  is  a  consolation  to  pray  for  those  we  love." 

"  But,  mademoiselle,  I  am  loved  by  no  one.  I  have  no  mother. 
I  left  no  one  to  love  me  in  France,"  said  Victor,  sadly,  and  his 
line  face  was  overshadowed. 

"  Frankly,  Colonel  Victor,  you  are  not  communicative.  You 
have  been  with  us  fifteen  days,  and  we  know  neither  your  name 
nor  your  country." 

"  My  country  is  France.  Pardon  me  Mademoiselle  Madeline, 
but  very  powerful  motives  compel  me  to  keep  silence ;  one  day,  if 
you  do  not  refuse  my  love,  if  I  am  happy  enough  to  touch  your 
heart,  you  shall  know-all." 
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"  You  promise  me  that  ?" 

" It  is  nearly  like  making  inc  a  promise  yourself,  which,  some 
day,  I  shall  demand  tin-  fulfilment  of,"  replied  Victor,  with  a 
smile. 
Madeline  laughed,  as  she  remarked  : 

"  In  truth,  colonel,  you  should  lie  all-powerful  in  war ;  you  know 
how  to  profit  so  skilfully  by  the  faults  of  your  enemies." 

"With  an  enemy  like  you,   Madclin  19   more  pleasant 

and  advantageous  than  war,  and  I  swear  faith  and  obedience  to 
you  always,"  and  he  raised  her  soft  hand  to  his  lips. 
Just  at  that  moment  Julio  intend. 

"  I  see  with  pleasure,  my  dear  cousin,  that  you  know  well  the 
duties  of  hospitality." 

"Julio!"  exclaimed  Madeline,  her  eyes  flashing  and  her  cheeks 
flushing  with  indignation. 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  his  hand  instinctively  grasping 
his  sword  hilt. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Julio,  bowing  haughtily.  "  It  was  to 
mv  cousin  my  words  were  addressed  ;  when  she  lias  answered,  I 
may  request  of  you  an  explanation." 

"  Perhaps,  sir;  but  do  not  forget  that  I  demand  the  explanation,"' 
as  haughtily  replied  the  colonel. 
"You  shall  he  satisfied,  sir." 

"I  hope  so,"  and  Colonel  Victor,  bowing  to  Madeline,  retired 
into  the  garden,  and  might  he  seen  from  the  window  pacing  to 
and  fro. 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  know,  Julio  '"  asked  Madeline,  gently, 
for  she  knew  her  cousin's  temper,  and  hoped  to  quiet  him. 

"  I  wish  to  know  how  far  she,  whom  my  father  calls  daughter, 
and  whom  I  called  my  betrothed,  can  forget  her  duly  and  her 
promises." 

"  This  is  too  much  !"  exclaimed  Madeline,  and  tears  of  indigna- 
tion and  wounded  feeling  filled  her  eyes  ;  hut  she  felt  that  Julio's 
aim  was  a  quarrel  with  Victor,  and  while  telling  the  truth  she  en- 
deavored to  calm  his  anger.  "This  is  too  much,  and  since  you 
have  put  to  me  that  question,  I  will  tell  you  without  evasion  if  you 
have  not  seen  yourself  any  change  in  my  manners  to  you  that  I 
have  changed.  There  was  a  time  when  I  entered  with  joy  into  the 
plans  formed  by  my  uncle,  and  would  have  been  happy  in  that 
way  to  have  repaid  his  devoted  care;  you  have  taken  precaution 
yourself  to  destroy  the  dream  ;  your  indifference  proved  that  you 
cared  very  little  for  the  realization  of  his  cherished  projects,  and 
my  heart,  wounded  in  its  affections,  has  returned  to  me,  and  can 
never  again  entertain  any  feeling  of  love  for  you." 

"I  cannot  compel  you  to  love  me.  Madeline,  hut,  if  my  suspi- 
cions are  correct,  it  is  of  that  man  that  I  must  demand  my  lost 
happiness,"  and  Julio  prepared  to  go  out. 

"  Great  Heaven  !  what  do  you  say  '."  and  Madeline  sprang  from 
her  chair  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Return  instantly,  Madeline,"  commanded  Julio. 
"  How,   sir  ?"   Madeline  questioned,  every   feature   expressing 
haughty  surprise  and  indignation. 

"  You  must  return,  dear  mademoiselle.  My  father  is  not  here, 
and  you  know  it,  and,  in  his  absence,  you  must  obey  me.  Return 
and  he  seated."     This  was  said  in  a  cold,  sneering  tone. 

"  Has  it  come  to  this  '  (iod  help  me!"  and  with  firm  step,  hut 
pale  face,  Madeline  left  the  room. 

Julio  rushed  into  the  garden  and  confronted  Victor,  who  was 
standing  leaning  against  a  tree. 

"  I  have  lost  my  only  valued  treasure  in  the  love  of  Madeline, 
and  your  blood  alone  can  atone  for  the  outrage.     Draw  !" 

Victor  concealed  his  fierce  rage,  and  his  sword  remained  sheathed, 
though  his  hand  played  nervously  with  his  sword  knot. 
"  A  duel  with  you  !  a  duel  with  you,  wretch  !" 
"  Take  care,  sir  !     Pride  will  not  cover  cowardice." 
This  was  too  much  even  for  Victor,  who  had  determined  to  avoid 
a  combat  with  the   son  of  his  host.     Eagerly  he   demanded  the 
time,  place  and  weapons,  and,  with  looks  of  hitter  hatred,  they 
separated,  to  meet  again  in  two  hours  with  crossed  swords. 

Just  as  they  separated,  Narhoni  entered.  He  noticed  the  angry 
glances,  and  instantly  comprehended  all.  Julio  passed  quickly 
out  of  the  garden,  hut  Victor  remained.  When  Julio  had  gone, 
old  Narboni  sank  upon  a  seal. 

"0,  my  son!  ray  son  I"  he  sighed,  then  making  an  effort  he 
raised  himself  and  turned  to  Victor,  who  was  regarding  him 
mournfully.  "  My  son  has  provoked — insulted  you,  and  you  in- 
tend to  fight  him.     Tell  me  the  truth." 

"  You  are  right.  I  would  have  avoided  this,  if  I  could  have 
done  so  with  honor." 

"  I  was  sure.  Alas  !  here  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  France,  misfor- 
tune follows  my  family ;  here  I  see  my  son  about  to  strike  his 
friend,  as  in  France,  in  the  chateau  Cadenet,  I  saw  my  wife  assas- 
sinated by  a  man  I  called  friend." 

"At  the  chateau  Cadenet !     Great  heavens  !  you  are  then — " 
"I  am  a  Frenchman  and  an  exile,"  said  Narboni,  mournfully. 
"Will  you  tell  me  this  sad  history  '." 
"  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to — " 

"  Speak,  sir,  for  upon  your  recital  depends  the  life  of  your  son." 
After  a  moment's  undecided  pause,  Narhoni  began  thus : 
"I  lived  in  the  chateau  Cadenet,  with  ray  wife  and  sou,  my 
brother  and  my  niece.  When  the  revolution,  which  overturned 
the  throne,  broke  out,  my  brother  and  myself  hastened  to  the  na- 
tional convention  to  offer  our  swords.  We  fought  side  by  side 
upon  the  frontier  in  defence  of  our  country,  until  my  brother  till, 
mortally  wounded,  at  my  feet,  and  commending  to  me  with  his 
last  breath  his  little  daughter.  I  was  severely  wounded  and  com- 
pelled to  return  home.  I  left  happiness  there,  and  returned  only 
to  find  despair  and  desolation.  During  my  absence,  a  neighbor 
and  a  friend,  who  had  loved  my  wif  >,  hut  heen  rejected,  renewed 
hi-  attention-,  and  upon  being  justly  treated  with  scorn  and  indig- 


nation, had,  with  his  own  hand,  stabbed  my  beautiful,  adored 
wife." 

"  Great  heavens  !     But  the  name  of  this  man  I" 

"  His  name  was  Stephen  Bonneville.  But  what  does  it  signify 
I"  you  '   he  is  dead." 

"  Nothing,  sir.  Von  arc  then  the  Count  dc  St.  Prix.  I  can 
say  nothing  to  you  yet,  hut  rest  assured  I  will  never  cross  swords 
with  your  son." 

"  Is  it  possibli 

"  I  swear  to  you  upon  the  honor  of  a  soldier,  this  duel  shall  not 
take  place,  no  matter  what  the  refusal  may  cost  me." 

"  Whatever  is  the  reason  for  your  resolution,  I  thank  you,  and 
upon  your  head  will  rest  the  blessing  of  a  father,"  said  Narhoni, 
grasping  the  young  colonel's  hand. 

Easter  Sunday  came,  and  Madeline  set  out  for  Verona,  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Victor.  When  they  reached  the  public  square, 
in  front  of  the  church,  the  scene  which  was  presented  to  their  eves 
was  truly  brilliant.  All  the  peasants  were  dressed  in  bright  holi- 
day attire ;  some  were  standing  talking  together  in  very  pictur- 
esque groups  ;  others  were  dancing,  while  a  large  number  of  the 
men  were  lounging  round  the  doors  of  the  church,  into  which 
many  more  had  entered.  Vnrious  groups  of  French  soldiers  were 
scattered  here  and  there.  Madeline  and  Vjctor  sauntered  slowly 
across  the  square,  taking  notice  of  the  many  little  seems  passing, 
.lust  liefore  Madeline  and  her  companion  reached  the  church,  Julio 
Narhoni  met  them. 

"  Madeline,  here  with  the  colonel  I"  he  exclaimed,  snceringly. 
"How  is  it  you  leave  without  my  father,  mademoiselle?" 

Madeline  held  more  firmly  the  colonel's  arm,  but  she  said  gently 
to  her  choleric  cousin  : 

"  Each  year  brings  my  uncle  one  infirmity  more,  you  should 
remember,  Julio,  and  in  order  to  attend  the  morning  mass,  I  ac- 
cepted the  protection  of  Colonel   Victor." 

"  A  fit  protector!     He  is  one  who  will  make  a  lady  respected." 
This  was  said  with  such  bitter  scorn  that  Madeline's  suppressed 
anger  hurst  forth. 

"  He  who  spends  his  time  in  dissipations  and  pleasures  cannot 
complain  if  his  family  abandon  him,  and — " 

"  And  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  coward ! 
Madeline,  you  must  relinquish  his  arm  and  return  with  me  to  my 
father.  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  go  farther,  guarded  only  by  a 
coward !" 

"  Sir!"  exclaimed  Victor,  and  his  sword  flew  part  way  from  its 
scabbard,  but  was  replaced,  for  Madeline  held  his  arm  firmly,  and 
made  a  step  forward,  saying  to  Julio  : 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  a  man 
who  forgets  himself  so  far  as  to  insult  his  friends.  You  are  im- 
peding our  progress,  Step  aside.  My  uncle  gave  his  permission, 
and  I  shall  not  return  to  him  until  I  have  attended  divine  service, 
or  under  the  protection  of  any  other  person,  save  Colonel  Victor." 
"Both  you  and  he  will  rue  this,  Madeline;"  and  Julio  was  lost 
in  the  crowd. 

Madeline  and  her  companion  now  bent  their  way  towards  the 
church,  hut  as  they  were  mounting  the  steps,  Pierre,  Victor's  ser- 
vant, stopped  them  and  whispered,  in  an  earnest  voice  : 

"Stop!  for  the  love  of  God,  do  not  enter  the  church!  One 
step  more  and  you  are  dead  !  The  church  is  filled  with  cowards 
and  assassins  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Pierre  ?     Explain." 

"  For  a  long  while,  as  you  know,  the  Italians  have  heen  very 
surly  and  insulting,  and  to-day  they  have  heen  impudent,  and 
have  kept  by  themselves,  refusing  to  mingle,  as  they  arc  wont  to 
do,  with  us.  I  had  watched  many  Italians  stealthily  entering  the 
church,  and  suspecting  mischief,  I  crept  in  and  hid  behind  a  pillar, 
and  heard  an  old  man,  who  seemed  to  he  leader,  say  to  the  others  ; 
'  At  the  first  sound  of  the  tocsin,  be  ready,  that  is  the  signal  for 
the  massacre  of  the  French  !'" 

"  Run  to  the  citadel,  Pierre,  and  warn  the  general  to  call  to- 
gether all  the  soldiers  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  I  will  put  myself 
at  the  head  of  my  men,  and  we  will  sell  our  lives  dearly." 

"  I  go,  hut  I  shall  return,  my  colonel,  to  die  beside  you,"  and 
with  that  Pierre  was  gone. 

"  0,  sir !"  exclaimed  Madeline,  her  face  pale  with  horror. 
"  What  have  you  done  !  Return  to  the  citadel  while  there  is  vet 
time." 

"My  place  is  with  my  soldiers.  If  I  fly,  who  will  forewarn 
them  ?     No — I  cannot  fly  like  a  coward." 

"But  to  remain  here  is  certain  death  !"  pleaded  Madeline. 
"  Of  what  importance  is  life?"  sadly  replied  the  colonel.     "I 
am  loved  by  none.     Nobody,  after  my  death,  will  shed  a  tear." 
"  ( ),  Victor  !  speak  not  so  ;  for  if  you  die,  I  will  not  live  !" 
"  What  do  I  bear  !     Is  that  true,  Madeline  '" 
"  Yes  !  yes  I"  she  replied,  frantically.     "  I  love  you  ;   hut  fly  !" 
His  only  answer  was  to  fold  her  to  his  heart,  ami  as   he  did  so 
the  dreadful  sound  of  the  tocsin  fell   upon   their  ears  with   a   fatal 
significance.     Madeline  struggled  from  his  embrace,  white  with 
terror. 

"  ( ),  hear  that !     It  is  the  signal !     Fly  !" 

"  Impossible,  dear  Madeline !  See,  the  unfortunate  soldiers  are 
already  flying  before  their  relentless  pursuers.  I  must  to  their 
defence,"  and  in  one  moment  Madeline  saw  Victor,  sword  in  band, 
cheering  on  his  men.  She  remained  motionless,  where  she  stood, 
for  a  second,  then,  with  a  wild  cry,  she  fled  to  her  home.  There 
she  found  her  uncle  preparing  to  go  in  search  of  her,  for  the  noise 
of  the  strife  had  reached  him,  ami  filled  him  with  terror.  Too 
well  he  knew  what  it  meant.  He  had  heard  the  same  sound  in  his 
own  France. 

"  Do  not  go,  uncle,  for  you  arc  old  and  feeble,  and  will  be  in- 
stantly killed,"  iind  Madeline  led  the  old  man  hack  into  the  house. 
■Ju  t  then  Pierre  rushed  in. 


"  The  cowards  have  assassinated  him  !     My  poor  colon' 
Madeline  fell   forward    on    to   the    floor   insensible.      Il'i    uncle 
raised  her  gently,  and  was   about    placi  when 

Victor  entered,  pale  and  wounded.    At  the  sound  of  his 

o  the  room, 
and  they  tenderly  placed  him  on  a  conch,  and  Madeline  hint  over 
him.      While    they    were    endeavoring  ! jim.  for    he   had 

fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  Julio  entered.      Upon    seeing   the  colo- 
nel, he  exclaimed  : 

"  The  colonel — and  living  I" 

"  That  is  the  villain  1"  exclaimed  Pierre,  springing  forward,  with 
a  pistol  in  his  band. 

"Silence!"  commanded  his  colonel. 

"  My  son,"  said  old  Narhoni.  "  Unhappy  one  !  You  have  for- 
gotten that  France  is  your  country.  You  have  forgotten  that  he 
who  strikes  his  compatriots  is  a  traitor  and  a  coward  !  Yes — a 
traitor  and  a  coward  even  in  flu-  i-yv^  of  those  who  profit  by  his 
treason.  Your  conduct  is  infamous,  and  he  whom  you  pursue 
with  hatred  is  more  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  your  father  and  cousin 
than  yourself." 

"  I  care  no  longer  to  bide  it.  I  have  sought  the  life  of  that  man 
because  he  is  the  spoiler  of  nil  my  happiness.  You  will  not  he  so 
ready  to  succor  him  when  you  know  his  name, — when  I  tell  you 
lie  is  Victor  Bonneville,  the  son  of  the  murderer  of  my  mother  !" 

"  It  cannot  he  !     You  are  mistaken  !"  gasped  Narhoni. 

Madeline  stood  pale  and  speechless  with  horror. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  faintly  spoke  Victor.  "You  are  not  mis- 
taken. Your  son  is  justified  in  his  hatred.  My  hope  through  lift 
has  been  to  find  you  out  in  your  exile,  and  by  my  good  deeds 
atone  for  my  father's  crime,  and  make  you  in  a  manner  forget  the 
name  of  Bonneville.  But  I  am  punished  for  my  presumption. 
I  will  go  from  your  presence,"  and  he  strove  to  I  i 

"  You  arc  mistaken,"  said  Narhoni,  gently  holding  him  back 
upon  the  couch.     "  The  hatred  docs  not  extend  to  the  son." 

A  great  noise  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  cries  of  "  Death  to  the 
Frenchman  !"  "  Death  to  the  colonel  1"  were  heard.  Julio,  turn- 
ing to  his  father,  said  ; 

"  Since  a  Bonneville  finds  a  place  in  your  heart,  one  or  the 
other  must  die.  The  people  demand  the  death  of  the  Frenchman. 
They  shall  he  satisfied,"  and  he  sprang  to  the  door  and  flung  it 
wide  open.     "  Here,  friends  !  here  he  is  !" 

"  Coward  !"  exclaimed  Madeline,  springing  to  the  couch  and 
shielding  Victor  with  her  body  as  several  Italians  rushed  in. 
"  Touch  him  not !  lie  is  sacred  !  He  saved  my  uncle's  life  and 
mine !     For  that  good  deed  he  must  be  spared  !" 

Narhoni  had  seized  a  sword,  and  placed  himself  beside  the  brave 
girl.  While  this  was  going  on,  a  party  of  French  soldiers  reached 
the  scene,  and  dispersed  the  rabble.  The  Italians  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  one  officer  stood  with  his  sword  pointed  at  Julio's  breast. 

"Stop!"  exclaimed  Vic  tor,  springing  from  his  couch  ;  "that 
man  saved  my  life !" 

"  That  man  saved  your  life  >."  rather  doubtingly  asked  the  young 
officer,  for  he  knew  Julio  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  movers 
of  the  conspiracy. 

"  Yes.  But  one  instant  ago  a  crowd  entered,  demanding  my 
life,  and  Julio  Narboni's  courage  and  skill  alone  saved  me." 

The  officer  seized  Julio's  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly,  saying : 

"  The  whole  regiment  will  bless  you,"  and  retired. 

Victor  approached  Narboni,  and  knelt  before  him. 

"  Will  the  Count  dc  St.  Prix  pardon  the  son  of  Bonneville  '." 

The  old  man  raised  him,  and  placing  the  hand  of  Madeline  in 
Victor's,  said,  with  emotion: 

"  I  can  give  you  no  greater  proof  of  my  esteem.  Take  her.  and 
God's  blessing  be  upon  you  I" 
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Spencer's  Boston  Theatre.— No  8  of  this  popular  series  of  acting  plays  , 
contains  Arnold's  popular  comedy.  "Man  anil  Wife."  which  has  kept  the 
stage  for  half  a  century.    For  sale  by  W.  V.  Spencer.  128  Washington  S( 

Tar.  Engusb  Orphans:  or.  A  Homt  in  the  New  World,  lty  Mrs.  Mary  J, 
Howes,  author  of  "  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  or,  Life  in  Kentucky.1'  Hen 
York  :  1).  Appleton  ft  Co.     1865.     12mo.     pp 

Only  a  lady  could  have  sketched  female  character  as  truthfully  and  spirit- 
edly as  the  author  of  this  Interesting  volume.    Add  to  this  that  the  narrative 
is  ingenious  and  well  conducted,  and  yon  have  an  Idea  of  a  book  which  vrill 
m-  time  <>f  reading  it  more  than  once. 

The  Sore  Anchor:  "r.  The  Young  Christian  Exhorted,  Admonished  and  En- 
couraged.   I'.'    Ilev.  H.  P.  Andrews.     Boston :  James  French  ft  Co.     1865. 

12....).    pp.  218 

This  little  work  describes  life  as  a  voyage— not  an  original  idea,  by  the  way. 
luit  popular,  and  very  well  managed  by  our  author.  He  has  succeeded  in  in- 
culcating excoUent  principles  and  good  morals,  without  wearying  the  attention 
ot  the  reader. 

Speeches  and   Addresses      lty  Henry  W   Hillhrd.     New  York:   Harper  & 

Brothers.     1855.    8vo.     pp.  496. 

A  collection  of  congressional  and  occasional  speeches,  made  after  the  events 
which  called  them  forth  have  passed  away,  must  possess  great  and  intrinsic 
merits,  or  the  questions  discussed  must  have  heen  of  the  highest  Importance. 
to  warrant  their  re-publication.  Both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the 
series  before  us.  These  are  truly  eloquent,  scholarly  and  manly  speeches,  and 
exhibit  great  power.  The  address  on  the  genius  and  character  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  New  Kngland  statesman. 
The  booh  is  for  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Mountains  and  Molehills:  ot.  RecnBeetions of  a  Burnt  Journal.    By  Frank 
MaRYATT.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1855.     12mo.     pp 
A  liberally  illustrated  book  of  adventure  in  the  land  of  gold,  written  by  a 

man  who  knows  how  to  see  and  to  describe,  and  who  inherits  no  small  share 

of  the  literary  talent  of  his  distinguished  father,  the  nautical  novelist.     It  is 

a  nice  hook  for  summer  reading.     For  sale  by  Bedding  & 

Which  :  the  Bight  or  tub  Left?  New  York :  Carrett  &  Co.  1855.  12mo. 
pp.  688. 

This  work,  just  published,  has  already  created  a  very  great  sensation,  and 
sells  with  rapidity  .  It  is  written  to  illustrate  the  author's  idea  of  true  and  of 
false  religion,  and  is  remarkably  severe  upon  what  he  terms  the  church  ol 
society — thechurch  of  business,  made  up  of  members  who  profess  religion  lie- 
cause  it  pays  well,  and  whose  religion  begins  and  ends  with  outward 
ances.  The  hook  is  written  in  a  daring  and  severe  spirit,  and  its  thrusts  are 
!  a  sharp  and  keen-edged  weapon.     Me:  story,  it  is  in- 

teresting and  artistic.     For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

Letters  to  the  nirnr.  Rev.  JOHN  litem.-.  Uoii  •  '-iter  or  M" 

York      By  Kikwan      New  York :  Harper  &  12uio.  pp.  370. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  has  had  a  >cry  great  sale.  Th»  writer 
was  originally  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  having  embraced  Protestantism,  tum- 
his  arms  against  the  church  he  baa  abandoned  with  the  zeal  of  a  convert.  1  -i  i 
.  ale  by  Bedding  & 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


TRAIN  <fc  CO.'S  WAREHOUSE,  MELBOURNE,  AUSTRALIA. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  oar  readers  an  engrav- 
ing, prepared  for  us  from  a  drawing  made  upon  the  spot,  of  this 
splendid  stone  warehouse,  the  finest  in  Australia,  erected  by  a 
Boston  boy,  a  gentleman  of  first  rate  business  talent,  Mr.  George 
Francis  Train,  who  left  his  native  city  for  the  antipodes  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago.  The  building  beforfe  ns  is  a  tangible 
proof  of  Yankee  enterprise,  and  the  nationality  of  its  origin  is 
indicated  to  the  natives  it  astonishes,  some  sixteen  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  United  States,  by  the  stars  and  stripes  which 
are  kept  floating  over  it,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  ware- 
hoose  is  situated  on  Flinders  Street,  near  the  east  corner  of  Eliza- 
beth Street,  opposite  the  Melbourne  and  Hobson's  Bay  Railroad 
Terminus.  It  was  erected  last  year,  is  built  throughout  of  colonial 
blue  granite,  and  has  throughout  a  number  of  dwarf  walls  extend- 
ing three  feet  deep,  and  of  a  breadth  of  two  feet,  upon  which  rests 
the  lower  floor  of  the  structure.  The  front  has  a  most  massive 
appearance,  and  the  building  is  entered  by  means  of  three  large 
circular-headed  doorways,  the  centre  being  considerably  the  larg- 
est, over  which  is  the  sign  "  G.  F.  Train  &  Co.,  Commission  Mer- 
chants, White  Star  Line  of  Liverpool  Packets."  This  takes  the 
height  of  the  first  floor ;  above  arc  five  large  square-headed  win- 
dows, which  light  the  upper  floor,  and  surmounting  these,  an  im- 
posing stone  cornice  is  flanked  at  either  end  by  square  corniced 
stone  towers,  and  in  the  middle  by  one  of  broader  dimensions, 
relieved  on  either  side  by  gracefully  disposed  ornamental  scrolls 
in  stone  work.  The  store-room,  on  the  lower  floor,  is  125  feet  in 
length.  Throughout  the  lower  floor,  at  easy  distances,  arc  dis- 
posed massive  teak  columns,  nearly  a  foot  square,  which  act  as 
supporters  to  the  floor  over;  the  rafters  are  placed  on  end  in  close 
proximity,  and  to  ensure  extra  strength,  are  what  is  technically 
called  "  herring  boned,"  a  contrivance  which  adds  considerably  to 
the  amount  of  the  weight  a  floor  can  sustain.  Mr.  Train's  office, 
and  the  clerk's  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  are  all  fitted  with  pol- 
ished colonial  cedar.  There  is  a  capacious  yard  attached  to  the 
establishment,  with  stables  and  havloft,  and  a  very  large  water- 
tank.  The  length  of  the  entire  building  is  125  feet ;  its  breadth, 
40  feet;  in  height  it  is  31  feet;  the  walls  up  to  the  height  of  the 
second  floor  are  two  feet  in  thickness ;  and  above  this  to  the  roof, 
one  foot  six  inches.  Its  capacity  is  equal  to  2700  tons  of  measure- 
ment goods,  and  full  1600  tons  of  stone  were  used  in  its  erection. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Knight,  Kemp  &  Kerr,  and  the  build- 
ers, Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Sons.  The  original  contract  of  the  entire 
building  was  $32,500;  and  the  total  cost,  with  offices,  extras, 
stables,  etc.,  was  about  540,000.  At  the  time  of  its  completion, 
a  very  full  description  of  the  building  was  published  in  the  "  Mel- 
bourne Age,"  a  well-conducted  and  handsomely  printed  commer- 
cial newspaper,  to  which  we  arc  indebted  for  the  above  particulars. 
The  editor,  in  winding  up  his  notice,  remarks  : — "  We  will  con- 


KANZAS,  MO. 

The  representation 
below,  of  the  city  of 
Kanzas,  was  drawn 
for  the  Pictorial  by 
Mr.  Kilburn,the  view 
being  taken  on  the 
spot,  and  executed 
with  his  accustomed 
fidelity.  The  city  is 
in  Jackson  connty, 
Missouri,  and  is  lo- 
cated on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Missouri 
River,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from 
Jefferson  city.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable 
business,  and  em- 
braces all  the  ele- 
ments of  future  great- 
ness. We  present  it 
as  it  appears  to-day, 
but  the  cities  of  the 
West  grow  ont  of  all 
recognition  in  a  very 
few  years.  In  the 
old  world,  the  view 
of  a  town  taken  to- 
day would  exhibit 
few  changes  from  one 
a  century  old — the 
little  settlements  on 
the  Rhine,  for  in- 
stance, are  quite  sta- 
tionary— while  rapid 
expansion  and  per- 
petual improvement 
are  the  features  of  our 
settlements,  particu- 
larly in  the  great 
West,  which  is  dotted 
here  and  there  with 
foci  of  life  and  busi- 
ness, often  a  marvel 
even  to  us  of  New 
England,  with  whom 
progress  and  exten- 
sion are  watchwords. 


TRAIN    &    CO.  S    FIRE   PROOF    WAREHOUSF,    MELBOURNE,   AUSTRALIA. 
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8QUAW    ROCK,  AT    SQUANTUM,  MASS. 


elnde  this  article  with  the  remark,  that  Mr.  Train  seems  to  have 
gone  the  right  way  to  work  to  construct,  in  all  its  departments,  a 
building  suited  to  his  extensive  business ;  and  if  we  can  judge  from 
so  short  an  observation,  he  has  rednced  the  matter  to  such  system 
as  to  have  a  place  for  everything,  and  even-thing  in  its  place'.  An 
extensive  commercial  library,  containing  valuable  works  of  refer- 
ence, and  other  details  which  space  alone  forbids  our  mentioning, 
are  among  the  embellishments  of  these  perfectly  unique  business 
premises.'  The  famous  "  White  Star  Line  "  of  "packets,  of  which 
Mr.  Train  is  agent,  and  which  embraces  some  of  the  finest  Ameri- 
can built  clippers,  has  even  beaten  the  steamers.  That  the 
■  Yankee  ships  take  the  passengers  and  gold  "  is  the  grumbling 
acknowledgment  of  more  than  one  commander  of  an  English  liner ; 
and  while  Donald  McKay  continues  to  build  clippers,  they  are 
likely  to  keep  the  lead  they  have  taken.  In  noticing  the  enter- 
prise which  furnished  us  this  sketch,  we  cannot  but  congratulate 
Mr.  Train  on  his  success.  He  has  troops  of  friends  in  this  city, 
who  watch  his  career  with  interest,  and  read  with  pleasure  his 
occasional  reports  of  progress  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Bos- 
ton Post. 


SEA  OF  AZOFF. 

What  they  call  the 
Sea  of  Azoff  is  in  reali- 
ty nothing  more  than  a 
vast  pond  or  gulf,  noted 
for  its  shallowness,  and 
united  to  the  Black  Sea 
by  the  Strait  of  Yeni- 
kale. The  Sea  of  Azoff 
is  inaccessible  to  what 
would  be  properly  call- 
ed vessels  of  war ;  it  is 
defended  on  the  south 
by  Kertch  and  Ycni- 
kalc,  and  on  the  north 
by  Taganrog  and  Azoff. 
It  will  be  now  no  longer 
traversed,  ns  it  has  hith- 
erto been.by  a  multitude 
ot  small  vessels,  con- 
veying troops  and  pro- 
visions for  Sebastopol, 
for  it  is  without  doubt 
part  of  the  plan  of  the 
allied  commanders  to 
send  in  a  number  of 
their  own  vessels  and 
maintain  the  command 
of  the  whole  sea.  Kertch 
is  a  small  town,  the 
chief  place  of  the  penin- 
sula of  that  name.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its 
commanding  position 
on  the  Strait  of  Yeni- 


kalc.  Its  roadstead  is  very  fine,  and  it  is  celebrated  for  its  fine 
museum  of  antiquated  medals,  sculpture,  etc.,  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  are  several  constructions  of  enormous  size  near 
it,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of"  the  House  of  the  Cyclops. 
Yenikale  is  a  small  town,  but  important  on  account  of  its  citadel, 
which  commands  the  strait,  and  which  has  always  been  highly 
considered  by  the  Russians  as  a  fortress.  The  distance  from 
Yenikale  to  Kertch  is  about  nine  miles,  across  a  verdant  plain. 
Kertch  is  completely  built  of  stone,  and  the  bouses  are  handsome. 
It  contains  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand  souls.  It  was  a 
place  of  only  slight  importance  when  it  was  ceded  by  the  Porte  to 
Russia,  in  1774,  but  it  soon  after  partly  recovered  its  original 
splendor  to  the  detriment  of  Thcodosia,  the  ancient  Kaff'a.  All 
the  commerce  carried  on  at  Thcodosia  was  removed  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  to  Kertch,  where  all  vessels  bound  to  the  Sea  of 
Azoff  were  compelled  to  undergo  a  quarantine  of  four  days.  The 
larger  vessels  had  their  cargoes  brought  to  them  in  lighters  from 
Taganrog  or  from  Rostof,  but  those  of  lighter  draught  of  water 
crossed  the  bar  and  loaded  at  Taganrog.  On  their  return  they 
were  obliged  to  transfer  half  their  cargoes  at  Yenikale  into  light- 
ers, and  to  resbip  it  at  Kertch,  after  having  passed  over  the  shal- 
lows. Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  commerce  of  Kertch, 
and  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1851,  not  fewer 
than  one  thousand  vessels  entered  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  About  forty- 
six  miles  from  Kertch  is  Anapa,  a  post  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance, both  in  a  military  and  commercial  point  of  view.  The 
fortifications  consist  of  a  long  sea-wall,  a  citadel  on  a  perpendicu- 
lar culcareous  rock,  and  some  bastions  on  the  land  side.  The 
town  is  inhabited  by  a  miscellaneous  population  of  Circassians, 
Tartars,  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  Russians,  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  five  thousand.  The  trills  in  the  country  in  its  rear 
have  almost  neutralized  the  great  advantages  offered  by  its  situa- 
tion, and  prevented  its  growth.  It  is  as  a  military  post  that  it  has 
been  most  prized  by  Russia,  most  deplored  by  Turkey.  The  fort 
was  built  by  the  Turks  in  1784. — Letter  from  the  Crimea. 


SQUAW  ROCK,  SQUANTUM. 

This  locality,  sketched  for  us  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  is  as  well  known 
as  any  point  on  our  seacoast.  It  projects  into  the  sea  between 
Dorchester  and  Quincy  Bay,  and  is  in  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Quincy,  called  Squantum.  It  is  a  bold,  rocky  promontory,  the 
profile  of  which  stands  forth  in  bold  relief,  as  our  engraving  shows. 
The  neighborhood  of  this  rock  is  a  place  of  great  resort,  at  this 
season,  to  parties  piscatorially  and  socially  inclined,  and  showing 
a  joyous  scene  of  sport,  as  it  is  looked  down  upon.  The  "oldest 
inhabitant,"  as  well  as  the  youngest,  is  familiar  with  its  features. 
The  whole  line  of  the  New  England  coast  abounds  in  spots  pos- 
sessing similar  attraction,  and  each  one  can  reckon  its  hundreds 
of  admirers,  who  make  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  during 
the  summer  season,  carrying  away  memories  of  pleasure  which  en- 
dure till  the  next  visit.  There  is  not  a  rocky  headland,  nor  a  silent 
cove,  that  is  not  prolific  of  pleasant  or  inspiring  associations.  And 
yet  there  are  many  unexplored  localities,  which  will  doubtless 
beeomtj  treasures  to  a  future  and  more  crowded  population. 


KANZAS    CITY. 
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CITY  OF  MU8CATIIVK,  IOWA. 

This  voting  and  thriving  city,  the 
illustrative  view  of  which  was 
drawn  for  us  hy  Mr.  W.  Mull,  takes 
it  name  from  an  island  situated  just 
hclow  it.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1839,  and  was  then  called 
Bloomington.  In  the  year  1849  its 
name  was  changed  to  Muscatine ; 
and  in  1851  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
city.  The  city  of  Muscatine  derives 
its  importance,  in  a  commercial  point, 
mainly  from  its  peculiar  location.  It 
is  situated  on  the  extreme  western 
bend  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  is 
thus  thrown  into  tnc  interior,  as  it 
were,  of  the  State.  It  is  the  landing 
point  on  the  river  for  a  large  tract  of 
country,  and  in  this  respect  has  the 
advantage  over  every  other  city  in 
Iowa.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Railroad — being  a  continuation  of  the 
Rock  Island  and  Chicago  road,  which 
crosses  the  Mississippi  River  at  Bock 
Island,  thirty  miles  above,  is  located 
through  Muscatine,  on  its  route  west- 
ward. It  is  also  the  terminus  of  the 
Mnscatine  and  Cedar  Valley  Hail- 
road.  A  railroad  is  located  also  from 
Muscatine  to  Keokuk.  When  these 
roads  are  completed,  Muscatine  will 
have  added  to  her  natural  advantages 
greater  railroad  facilities  than  any 
city  in  Iowa.  The  number  of  inhab- 
itants is  about  GO(K),  and  is  increasing 
rapidly.  The  trade  at  this  point  is 
immense ;  far  beyond  any  calcula- 
tions that  would  he  made  by  any  one 
not  cognizant  of  the  fact.  New 
hranches  of  business  are  being  con- 
stantly introduced,  and  all  classes  of 
labor  are  in  demand.  A  contract  has 
been  entered  into  by  the  city  council 
to  have  the  city  lighted  by  gas  during 
the  present  year.     There  was  a  very 

large  emigration  last  year  to  this  portion  of  Iowa,  and  from  pres- 
ent indications  it  will  be  much  larger  during  this  year.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  go  into  any  detailed  description  of  tile 
city  or  its  business.  Let  it  suffice,  that  she  is  not  behind  any  of 
her  sisters  in  Iowa,  in  her  public  improvements,  her  public  hiiild- 
ngs,  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  or  in  any  of  the 
elements  of  piosperity. 


VIEW  OF  FORT  SNELLING,  MINNESOTA. 

The  engraving  given  above  is  from  an  original  drawing 
made  for  us  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Kilburn.  The  scene  is  strikingly 
picturesque,  with  the  sweep  of  water  in  front,  and  the  strong  wall's 
of  the  fort  crowning  the  natural  escarpments  of  rock  which  defend 
the  eminence  on  which  it  is  built.  Fort  Snelling  is  the  military 
post  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  capital  of  Dahcotah  count  v. 
Minnesota.  It  is  named  after  Col.  Snelling,  a  gallant  officer  of 
the  last  war,  and  father  of  the  late  William  J.  Snelling,  the  well- 
known  author  and  editor.  The  point  on  which  it  stands  is  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  Kivers.  A  large  vil- 
lage is  located  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fort,  which  stands  in 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  very  finest  scenery  of  the  western  country. 
Minnesota  formed  a  part  of  the  vast  territory  acquired  by  our  gov- 
ernment by  its  purchase  in  1803.  The  territorial  government  was 
established  by  Congress,  March  3,  1849.  It  comprises  an  area  of 
83,000  square  miles.  In  the  centre  of  the  territory  the  face  of  the 
country  is  undulating,  about  equally  divided  between  prairie  and 
timber  land,  and  intersected  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Minnesota  or  St.  Peter's  Rivers.  The  vast  valley  of  the  Red 
River  on  the  north  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Indeed  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  soil  of  Minnesota  is  admirably  adapted  to  agriculture. 


FORT   SNELLING,   MINNESOTA. 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  RLIND. 

The  benevolent  Abbe  Hauy,  superintendent  of  the  institution 
for  the  blind,  was  the  first  to  whom  the  idea  was  suggested,  in 
1784,  of  printing  raised  letters  for  the  blind.  It  is  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation, that  with  persons  deprived  of  one  of  their  senses,  those 
that  are  left  become  doubly  sensitive — a  fact  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  blind,  is  perhaps  more  observable,  their  sense  of  touch  being 
proverbially  acute.  Observing  a  proof  sheet  which  had  only  been 
printed  on  one  side,  on  which  consequently  the  letters  appeared  at 
the  back  in  considerable  relief,  Hauy  imagined  that  by  some  such 
process  the  blind  might  be  taught  to  read.  The  idea  was  happily 
improved  upon,  and  thus  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to 
those  so  afflicted  of  becoming  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  ideas 
anil  sentiments  of  those  masters  of  knowledge  who  had  preceded 
them,  but  also  as  well  as  of  those  of  their  companions  who  were 
suffering  from  the  same  misfortune.  Nay,  even  the  blind  them- 
selves have  been  taught  the  art,  and  are  employed  in  printing 
some  of  their  own  books.  For  the  purpose  of  the  blind,  the  letters 
are  east  in  all  angular  form,  as  being  more  easily  distinguishable. 
They  are  also,  under  the  name  of  fretted  letters,  formed  of  a  suc- 
cession of  points  in  printing,  with  which  the  paper  is  almost  per- 
forated ;  the  types  employed  are  always  large,  similar  to  those 
used  in  pulpit  Bibles,  and  are  cast  in  relief.  The  pupil  is  taught 
to  read  with  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  whilst 
he  keeps  the  line  he  is  upon  with  the  forefinger  of  his  left;  and  his 
sense  of  touch  is  ordinarily  so  acute,  that  he  is  generally  able  to 
read  after  a  few  lessons,  even  when  the  hand  is  covered  with  a 
glove.  The  pupil  acquires  a  facility  truly  astonishing,  tracing  the 
woi  ils  with  a  rapidity  one  can  hardly  imagine  possible  to  the  mere 
sense  of  feeling. — New  York  Tribune. 


AN  ITALIAN  RAMBLE. 

I  went  to  Verona  and  to  Mantua, 
and  now  I  am  at  Milan — just  come 
up  from  under  ground,  and  earthy  all 
over,  from  seeing  that  extraordinary 
tomb  in  which  the  dead  saint  lies  in  an 
alabaster  casc.with  sparkling  jewels  all 
about  him  to  mock  his  dusty  eyes,  not 
to  mention  the  twenty-franc  pieces 
which  devout  votaries  were  ringing 
down  upon  a  sort  of  skylight  in  the 
cathedral  pavement  above,  as  if  it 
were  the  counter  of  his  heavenly  shop. 
You  know  Verona  1  You  know  ev- 
erything in  Italy,  /  know.  I  am  not 
learned  in  geography,  and  ft  was  a 
great  blow  to  me  to  find  that  Romeo 
was  only  banished  five-and-twenty 
miles.  It  was  a  greater  blow  to  me 
to  see  the  old  house  of  the  Capulets 
with  their  cognizance,  still  carved  in 
stone,  over,  the  gateway  of  the  court- 
yard. It  is  a  most  miserable  little  inn, 
at  this  time  ankle-deep  in  dirt ;  and 
noisy  vetturini  and  muddy  market- 
carts  were  disputing  possession  of  the 
yard  with  a  brood  of  geese,  all  splash- 
ed and  bespattered  as  if  they  had  their 
yesterday's  white  trousers  on.  There 
was  nothing  to  connect  it  with  the 
beautiful  story  but  a  very  unsentimen- 
tal middle-aged  lady  (the  Padrona,  I 
suppose)  in  the  doorway,  who  resem- 
bled old  Capulct  in  the  one  particular 
of  being  very  great  indeed  in  the  fam- 
ily way.  The  Roman  amphitheatre 
then  delighted  me  beyond  expression. 
I  never  saw  anything  so  full  of  sol- 
emn, ancient  interest.  There  are  four- 
and-forty  rows  of  seats,  as  fresh  and 
perfect  as  if  their  occupants  had  va- 
cated them  but  yesterday ;  the  en- 
trances, passages,  dens,  rooms,  corri- 
dors ;  the  members  over  some  of  the 
arches.  An  equestrian  troop  had 
been  there  some  days  before,  and  had  scooped  out  a  little  ring  at 
one  end  of  the  arena,  and  had  their  performances  in  that  spot.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  it,  of  all  things,  for  its  very  dreariness. 
Fancy  a  handful  of  people  sprinkled  over  one  comer  of  the  great 
place  (the  whole  population  of  Verona  wouldn't  fill  it  now),  and 
a  spangled  cavalier  bowing  to  the  echoes  and  the  grass-grown 
walls  !  I  climbed  to  the  topmost  seat,  and  looked  at  the  beautiful 
view  for  some  minutes  ;  when  I  turned  round  and  looked  down 
into  the  theatre  again,  it  had  exactly  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense straw  hat,  to  which  the  helmet  in  the  castle  of  Otranto  was 
a  baby — the  rows  of  seats  representing  the  different  plaits  of  straw, 
and  the  arena  the  inside  of  the  crown.  I  had  great  expectations 
of  Venice,  but  they  fell  immeasurably  short  of  the  wonderful  real 
ity.  The  short  time  I  passed  there  went  by  me  in  a  dream.  I 
hardly  think  it  possible  to  exaggerate  its  beauties,  its  sources  of 
interest,  its  uncommon  novelty  and  freshness.  Naples  disappoint- 
ed me  greatly.  The  weather  was  bad  during  a  great  part  of  my 
stay  there.  But,  if  I  had  not  had  mud,  I  should  have  had  dust, 
and  though  I  had  had  sun  I  must  still  have  had  the  Lazzaroni  ; 
and  they  are  so  ragged,  so  dirty,  so  abject,  so  full  of  degrada- 
tion, that  they  would  make  heaven  uncomfortable,  if  they  could 
ever  get  there.  I  didn't  expect  to  see  a  handsome  city,  hut  I  ex- 
pected something  better  than  that  long,  dull  line  of  squalid  houses, 
which  stretches  from  the  Chiaja  to  the  quarter  of  the  Capuana; 
and  while  I  was  quite  prepared  for  a  miserable  populace,  I  had 
some  dim  belief  that  there  were  bright  rags  among  them,  and 
dancing  legs,  and  shining  sun-brown  faces  ;  whereas  the  honest 
truth  is,  that  connected  with  Naples  itself  I  have  notone  solitary 
recollection.  The  country  round  it  charmed  me,  I  need  not  say 
Who  can  forget  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  ? — CharUs  Dickens. 


CITY    OF   MUSCATINE,   IOWA. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'fl  Pictorial.] 
MOTHER. 

BT     MRS.     R.     T.     EI.  PC 

Breathe  it  gently  in  :t  win 

Tttl  a  sweet.  ;i  hallowed  word. 
Sadder  i  11  with  emotion, 

When  the  thrilling  sound  I*  heard. 
Breathe  it  fondly,  very  fondly, 

Touch  a  chord  in  v\<t\  heart ; 
Many  a  voice  will  grow  more  tender, 

Many  a  pearly  tear  will  start. 

Mother!  name  that  all  hearts  cherish, 

E'en  the  child  of  sin  and  shame 
Spe:iks  in  necents  softer,  milder. 

When  he  breathes  the  hallowed  name. 
Breathe  it  gently  in  u  whisper, 

Lest  some  Weeding  heart  be  riven  ; 
There's  but  one  name  dearer  to  as, 

And  that  cherished  name  is  Re  wen  ! 

♦    «»■■»   » 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  LAST  WAR. 

BY  OIDDIKG8   H.    BALLOD. 

On  a  September  afternoon  in  18 — ,  two  men  left  Eastliam  in  a 
whalcboat  for  Boston.  The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  some 
seventy  or  eighty  miles,  and  the  purpose  of  the  voyagers  was  to 
evade  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy,  and  to  procure  provisions  and 
needful  supplies  for  their  families  and  friends  at  home.  The 
weather  was  not  especially  threatening  at  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture, but  as  evening  set  in,  the  skies  began  to  lower  and  assume 
un  ominous  aspect.  At  last  it  came  to  blow  so  violently  the  boat 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  under  Billingsgate  Point,  where  it  lay 
until  the  force  of  the  gale  seemed  to  be  spent.  After  several 
hours'  delay,  the  adventurers  set  forth  once  more,  shaping  their 
toward  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  which  would  afford 
them  some  protection  from  the  southwest  gale.  But  as  they  got 
athwart  Barnstable  Bay,  and  felt  the  force  of  the  wind,  they  nearly 
repented  their  undertaking.  With  a  double-reefed  foresail  the  boat 
dashed  over  the  waves,  which  seemed  every  instant  about  to  over- 
whelm her.     Their  situation  was  one  of  no  little  danger. 

"  Skipper  Noyes,"  said  young  Holmes,  to  his  companion,  "if 
we  get  through  f/i/s  safely,  I  guess  I'll  take  a  pretty  good  lookout 
not  to  be  caught  again  crossing  the  bay  with  a  whale  boat  in  such 
a  storm  as  this." 

However,  after  hours  of  constant  struggle  with  wind  and  water, 
they  got  under  the  lee  of  Plymouth,  and  their  voyage  was  contin- 
ued in  comparative  safety.  Having  arrived  at  Boston,  they  fell  in 
with  a  Scituate  man  who  offered  them,  at  a  great  bargain,  a  well 
built  boat  of  eleven  tons,  partly  decked.  It  war  arranged  that 
they  should  convey  the  former  owner  back  to  Scituate,  where  he 
was  to  be  paid  the  price  agreed  upon.  They  took  on  board, 
also,  a  boy  and  two  or  three  passengers  ;  ran  down  the  harbor, 
passed  the  light,  and  hugged  the  shore  southward.  As  they 
neared  Scituate  they  kept  a  wary  lookout  lest  some  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen might  be  cruising  off  and  on.  But  they  saw  nothing  to 
excite  their  fears.  A  small  fishing  schooner  lay  near  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor,  and  two  or  three   men  were  tending  their  lines. 

"  Let's  run  alongside,"  said  Noyes.  "  Who  knows  but  they've 
a  few  'bloaters  '  aboard  '." 

"  Schooner,  hullo  !"  he  shouted  presently.  "  Got  a  fresh  mack- 
erel or  two  to  spare  !" 

"  Yes  ;"  was  the  answer.  And  up  started  a  row  of  men,  who 
levelled  their  muskets  point-blank  at  the  astonished  Yankees. 

"  Surrender  yourselves  ! "  was  now  the  word.  And  two  brass 
swivels  showed  their  muzzles  with  a  most  pressing  invitation. 

The  Yankees  were  unable  to  resist  such  pcrciiasion.  Noyes 
and  Holmes  were  ordered  to  the  schooner,  and  their  places  being 
supplied  by  the  captors,  the  boat  was  allowed  to  follow  at  leisure. 

"This  is  a  pretty  scrape,  aren't  it,  Holmes  '."  said  Noyes,  to  his 
younger  companion.  "  To  be  come  round  in  this  sort  o'  way  ! 
What  do  you  s'pose  the  folks  '11  say,  when  we  get  home  !" 

"Better  wait  till  we  get  there,"  sulkily  replied  Holmes.  "I 
don't  sec  much  chance  of  that  now." 

"  Hem — how  many  men  do  you  think  you  could  manage  '" 
said  Noyes,  cautiously  edging  away,  while  his  hands  were  thrust 
deep  into  his  breeches'  pockets,  and  hi<  face,  wearing  a  most  dolo- 
rous look, seemed  to  be   regarding  the  main  shrouds  abstractedly. 

"  Don't  know  ;"  replied  Holmes,  in  a  low  voice.  "  How  many 
can  >/• 

"  Wal,  two  or  three.'' 

"/can  manage  as  many  as  i/nn  can." 

"  Wal,"  rejoined  Noyes,  casting  a  stealthy  glance  fore  and  aft, 
for  they  were  standing  nearly  in  the  waist,  "  wait  a  bit  till  this 
other  chap  gets  well  for'ard.  Then  you  take  aft  and  I'll  look  out 
for  the  forecastle." 

The  time  seemed  to  them  propitious,  for  most  of  the  men  were 
below,  and  only  five  or  six  were  on  deck.  But  in  the  very  second 
when  the  two  were  in  their  mind's  eye  swinging  their  handspikes 
in  action,  the  officer  in  command  sprang  up  from  the  forebatch, 
he  had  been  lying  with  his  spy-glass  directed  to  the  offing. 
He  stepped  lightly  aft,  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on  his  prisoners. 
Noyes  was  vacantly  chewing  a  quid  of  tobacco,  while  Holmes 
mating  the  nails  in  the  deck  plank.    The  chance  failed  them. 

The  English  frigate  Bndymion,  just  at  this  time,  lay  about  fif- 

iles  from  Boston  light  ;   and    hither    the  schooner  now  pro- 

d  with  her  prisoners.     The  captain  of  the  frigate,  on  hearing 

their  story,  gave    Noyes    and    Holmes    to    understand   that   they 

might  redeem  themselves,  the   boat  and   its  contents,  pass 

and  all,  foi  two  hundred  dollai 


Holmes  was  suffered  on  parole  to  go  in  his  boat  to  Boston  to 
procure  the  ransom.  The  boy,  a  half  witted  youngster,  accom- 
panied him.  Holmes  now  bore  away  for  Boston  light,  and  hav- 
ing nearly  made  bis  run  up  the  harbor,  was  overhauled  by  a  boat 
from  the  Constitution — "  Old  Ironsides  " — which  lay  moored  in 
the  stream.  He  was  now  informed  to  his  great  surprise,  that  he 
was  taken  into  custody  on  charge  of  having  been  engaged  in  sup- 
plying the  enemy.  No  regard  was  paid  to  his  protestations.  It 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  that  he  was  brought  along- 
side, and  here  he  was  detained  till  the  following  morning,  when 
the  boat  and  its  crew  were  sent  in  charge  of  a  midshipman,  to 
the  navy  yard.  Holmes  was  taken  to  the  office  of  Commodore 
Baiubridge,  at  that  time  commanding  at  Charlestown.  He  was 
in  his  apartment  awaiting  them. 

"  I  did  not  know  who  be  was,"  said  Holmes,  "  for  no  one  told 
me;   but  I  supposed  he  must  be  some  big  '  don  '  or  other.'' 

Baiubridge  eyed  the  young  man  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
Holmes,  whose  temper  had  got  pretty  well  aroused  by  vexation 
and  delay,  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  would  like  to  know,  sir,  if  you  please,  by  what  right  1  am 
made  a  prisoner  in  this  way." 

"  Silence  !"  exclaimed  the  commodore,  darting  a  withering  look 
at  his  questioner.  "  You  have  been  supplying  the  enemy  with 
provisions,  you  traitorous  scoundrel." 

"I  have  not  been  doing  anything  of  the  kind,"  answered 
Holmes  ;   and  then  related  his  story. 

"  It  is  all  a  lie,"  replied  Baiubridge. 

"  Well,"  returned  Holmes,  now  thoroughly  exasperated,  "  it 
seems  to  me  a  hard  case  that  I  should  be  worse  treated  and 
worse  plundered  by  my  own  countrymen  than  by  the  enemy." 

"  You  villain,"  roared  Baiubridge,  •"  how  dare  you  talk  to  me 
in  this  style  !     Do  you  know  who  I  am  '." 

"  No;  nor  I  don't  care,  neither.     I — " 

"  Stop  !"  interrupted  Bainbridgc,  whose  face  now  fairly  boiled 
with  rage.  "  Mr.  Johnson,  take  this  fellow  off'  and  anchor  him 
at  the  buoy  of  the  Constitution  for  twenty-four  hours.  Perhaps 
it  will  cool  him  down  a  little  and  bring  him  to  his  reason.  And 
you,  sir,  recollect  that  you  are  to  be  here  to-morrow  morn,  at 
nine  o'clock." 

"  1  will  not  fail,  you  may  depend,"  said  Holmes,  in  reply,  as  he 
turned  to  follow  the  midshipman,  who  had  witnessed  his  audacious 
conduct  with  amazement. 

"  You  have  made  a  pretty  mess  of  it,  my  friend,"  he  said,  as 
they  re-entered  the  yard.  "  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  were 
swinging  at  the  yard-arm  before  to-morrow  noon." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Holmes  was  again  in  attendance  at 
the  yard.  The  commodore  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance; 
and  while  Holmes,  seated  on  a  post,  was  awaiting  his  arrival,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  his  own  name.  Turning  his  head,  he  saw 
before  him  his  eldest  brother,  then  residing  in  Charlestown,  to 
whose  ears  report  had  come  of  his  situation. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  have  you  been  about,  Wil- 
liam •"  said  Alexander,  with  not  a  little  agitation  in  his  voice. 

"  Alxmt  '."  returned  the  other.     "  Nothing  I'm  ashamed  of." 

"  I  had  rather  give  a  thousand  dollars,  than  had  this  happen." 

"Now  /  wouldn't  give  one  cent — so  there's  the  difference." 

At  this  moment  Baiubridge  was  seen  to  enter  his  office,  and 
Alexander,  desiring  his  brother  to  remain  where  he  was  for  the 
present,  followed  the  commodore,  with  whom  he  had  some  ac- 
quaintance. Holmes  was  soon  after  summoned,  and  going  in, 
found  that  the  representations  of  his  brother  had  disposed  the 
fiery  commodore  to  a  much  more  placable  mood.  The  latter  now 
went  on  to  say,  very  considerately,  that  from  what  he  had  just 
learned,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Holmes's  story,  lie  add- 
ed, however,  that  there  was  no  doubt  the  boat  in  question  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  supplying  the  enemy  up  to  the  time  of 
Holmes  coming  into  possession. 

"  1  have  in  my  desk,  a  letter  from  Captain  Hull,  received  but 
the  other  day,  describing  the  boat  and  various  tacts  relative  to 
the  business  she  has  been  engaged  in,  and  desiring  me  to  seize 
her  on  the  first  opportunity.  It  seems  that  you  have  not  actu- 
ally paid  the  money  for  her,  either.  So  you  must  perceive  that 
there  is  no  alternative.  The  boat  must  be  condemned.  You 
have  leave  to  take  from  her  everything  which  is  yours,  that 
docs  not  belong  to  the  first  property  of  the  boat.  I  have  no  desire 
to  harm  you,  and  the  more  you  can  get  out  of  her  the  better." 

Meanwhile,  Skipper  Noyes  had  been  returned  as  pilot  to  the 
fishing  schooner  in  which  he  had  been  captured.  He  bore  every 
appearance  of  a  simple-hearted  fisherman,  and  as  such,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, the  midshipman  commanding,  was  glad  of  his  company. 
The  "  pink-stern  "  had  not  been  cruising  many  hours,  when  the 
wind  set  in  stiff'  from  the  northeast,  with  every  >igu  of  a  storm. 
MoyCS  was  called  into  the  cabin,  where  sat  Mr.  Richmond  with  a 
chart  before  him. 

"  Master  pilot,  where  shall  we  make  harbor  !" 

"  Either  Wellfleel  or  Plymouth,  sir." 

"  No,  no,  that  wont  do.  Cannot  you  anchor  somewhere  along 
shore,  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  !     Some  creek  or  other  '." 

"  Whv,  yes,  sir,"  said  Noyes,  pointing  on  the  chart  to  a  certain 
inlet  near  Plymouth.  "  I  think  we  might  run  in  there  by  Brandt 
Point  and  anchor." 

"Ah!"  be  used  afterwards  to  say  with  a  chuckle,  "I  knew 
what   I  was  about.     Knew  we  couldn't  lay  there  long." 

They  tan  into  Brandt  Creek  and  anchored.  The  gale  increas- 
ed in  violence  as  the  night  came  on,  till  the  schooner  lurched 
and  pitched  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  was  evident  she  could  not 
long  remain  as  she  v 

"This  will  never  do,  Master  Noyes,"  said  Richmond.     "We 

shall  soon  go  ashore  at  this  rate.     We  must  get  away  from  this." 

1       been  thinking  that  mvsclf  this  half  hour,"  replied  Noyes, 


with  a  voice  of  deep  concern.  "  But  the  tide  is  so  now  that 
WC  certainly  can't  get  in  anywhere  else  along  shore.  I  don't 
know  what  we  shall  du.  We  can't  stay  here,  that's  sartin.  But 
the  wind's  canted  a  leetle,  and  I  guess  we'd  better  up  and  run  un- 
der the  lee  of  Billin'sgate  P'int.  down  tin 

They  hove  up  with  sonic  difficulty,  ami  in  due  time  got  under 
Billingsgate,  where  they  lay  somewhat  more  at  ease.  During 
the  last  hours,  however,  Noyes  had  seized  opportunity  to  pros- 
ecute a  little  discovery  in  the  hold.  He  had  cautiously,  also,  in- 
troduced himself  to  the  arm-chest,  from  whence  he  abstracted  a 
chisel,  a  gimlet,  and  two  good  brass  pistols.  He  had  carefully 
started  the  edges  of  one  or  two  boards  in  the  partition  which  sep- 
arated the  forehold,  or  temporary  forecastle,  from  the  mainhold. 
The  men  had  now  gone  down  into  their  little  den  forward,  where 
they  lay,  wet,  tired  and  grumbling.  Noyes  seized  the  first  chance 
to  slide  down  among  them. 

"O.lud  !"  he  exclaimed,  looking  round  with  a  piteous  air  while 
the  little  lam])  cast  just  one  feeble  ray  through  the  steaming 
damp.  "  I'm  most  gi'n  out.  1  don'no  what  I'd  done  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  cask  o'  mm  in  the  hold." 

"Eh,  what's  that  >"  said  his  hearers,  roused  to  sudden  anima- 
tion.    "  Say  that  again,  old  bos'n  !" 

"  Wal,  it  is  tu  bad,"  rejoined  Noyes.  "  I'm  wet  and  tired,  and 
so  be  you.  You  ort  tu  have  some,  that's  a  fact.  Tell  ye  what. 
The  barrel  is  most  chuck  agin  this  here  bulk-head  on  the  star- 
b'rd  side.  You  can  start  one  or  two  of  these  boards,  and  get 
in  ;  there,  I've  most  done  it  a'ready,  I  du  believe.  They're  on- 
ly jest  tacked  on.  Take  my  gimlet  and  help  yourselves,  but 
don't  let  the  cap'n  catch  you,  'cos  he'll  lather  you  for  it." 

The  men  eagerly  proceeded  in  search  of  the  "ammunition," 
and  Noyes  returned  on  deck.  Taking  a  station  close  in  the 
bows,  he  might  have  appeared  from  his  attitude  to  be  anxiously 
straining  his  eyes  landward,  although  one  hand  was  employed 
sawing  away  with  an  old  jacknife  on  the  hempen  cable.  As  if 
satisfied  with  his  scrutiny,  he  presently  walked  aft,  paced  back 
and  forth  a  few  times  and  then  went  below.  Here  his  snoring 
had  for  some  time  proclaimed  that  he  had  launched  away  into  a 
sound  sleep,  when  with  a  jerk  and  a  lurch,  the  "  pinkey  "  shook 
fore  and  aft. 

"  IIul — lo  !  She's  adrift !  she's  adrift  I"  shouted  Noyes,  spring- 
ing up.     "All  hands  on  deck;  (),  hid!  all  hands  on  deck !" 

The  windlass  was  manned,  although  it  would  have  gone  round 
rather  slowly  in  the  then  condition  of  the  men,  had  it  not  been 
for  Noves's  stout  arm.  Presently  he  threw  down  his  handspike 
and  rushing  forward  put  his  hand  on  the  cable. 

"  By  the  golly  !"  lie  exclaimed,  "  I  du  believe  she's  parted." 

As  the  end  came  through  the  hawse-hole,  he  seized  it  and 
gave  it  a  vigorous  thrash  across  the  night-head  to  disguise  the  cut 
strands,  threw  it  down  and  stamped  his  foot  with  vexation. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  <"  inquired  the  midshipman,  in  alarm. 

"  Declare,  I  don'  no.  We'll  have  to  let  her  drive  for  Barn- 
stable bar,  or  else  we  must  put  her  ashore  here,  somewhere.  Ef 
we  tin  let  her  go  for  Barnstable,  I  wouldn't  give  a  copper  tardea 
for  our  lives.  We  shall  have  our  mouths  full  o'  seaweed  afore 
mornin'.  Ef  we  get  her  ashore  here  under  the  lee  of  the  land, 
we  can  save  our  lives,  anyhow." 

"Do  what  you  can  then,"  said  Richmond.  "But  here,"  he 
added,  turning  sharply  on  Noyes,  "  if  you  have  been  playing  us 
a  trick,  you  are  a  dead  man.  The  instant  I  find  you've  been 
about  anything  of  the  kind,  slap  goes  a  bullet  through  your 
head." 

"  O,  dear!"  ejaculated  the  trembling  Noyes.  "What  have  I 
been  duin,  cap'n  (  Ha'n't  I  done  my  best  <  Aint  I  duin  all 
1  can  >" 

"Pshaw!"  replied  Richmond,  turning  away  with  a  contempt- 
uous air.    "  Nobody  wishes  to  harm  you,  if  you  do  your  duty." 

Day  was  breaking.  They  drifted  over  the  shoals  oft'  Eastliam. 
A  sloop  lay  at  anchor  not  far  from  the  village. 

"  M\  good  man,"  said  Richmond,  "just  run  us  alongside  of 
that  sloop.     We'll  take  her  anchor  and  cable,  and  let  her  . 

"'Twont  du,  cap'n,"  answered  Noyes.  "  We'd  have  to  follow 
the  channel  close  in  shore  to  get  to  her  ;  and  the  folks  are  pretty 
wide  awake,  I  can  tell  you." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when  the  schooner 
struck  heavily  on  the  sands.  One  of  the  men,  unable  to  preserve 
his  perpendicular,  fetched  a  lee  lurch  and  fell  like  a  log  on  the 
deck.  The  truth  Hashed  with  a  single  glance  on  the  midshipman, 
as  rushing  forward,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  You  infernal  villain,  this  is  your  work,  you  shall  suffer  for  it  !" 

"  Stop  !"  retorted  Noyes,  levelling  a  pistol  at  the  astonished 
officer.  "  You  are  in  my  power — you  are  here,  hard  and  fast. 
The  tide's  going  out.  Your  men  are  all  drunk;  you  cannot  help 
yourself,  Mr.  Richmond.  But  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  just  take 
your  gla>s  and  look  up  yonder  to  our  town-house.  Do  you  see 
the  men  out  there,  watching  us  !  And  do  you  mind  that  long 
pole  with  that  thing  flying  from  it  !  It's  the  signal  for  the  militia. 
They'll  be  down  here  in  twenty  minutes." 

"  It  is  too  true !"  he  exclaimed,  dashing  down  his  glass.  "  And 
such  a  cursed  Yankee  trick,  too  I" 

Two  men  were  now  seen  cautiously  approaching  the  vessel. 
Noyes  shouted  to  them.  They  went  back,  and  presently  return- 
ing with  a  larger  force,  tin1  schooner's  crew  were  taken  off',  and 
carried  to  the  village,  where  they  were  put  in  safe  keeping  till  the 
county  authorities  might  take  them  in  charge.  Noyes  made  a 
pretty  speculation  of  his  prize  ;  but  the  affair  in  which  he  hail 
been  engaged  involved  (he  "Cape"  towns  in  quite  a  quarrel 
with  the  English  squadron,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  histories  of  the  time.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
foregoing  narrative  was  derived  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  actors. 
I  have  onlv  altered  one  or  two  name.;,  to  avoid  occasion  of  offence 
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[Written  for  Ballnu's  Pictorial.] 

I  THINK  OF  THEE. 

]  think  of  thee  at  evening's  calm, 

Anrl  in  night's  soul-voiced  hour — 
When  all  around  is  softly  hushed 

As  by  a  spell  of  pi 
When  gleams  of  childhood 'a  Joyous  days 

Come  throngl&g  round  my  heart, 
And  dreams  of  love  and  hope  are  there, 

That  will  not  all  deport. 

0,  oft  in  memory  thrills  again. 

That  witohing  smile  and  tone; 
Sweet  as  the  wind-harp's, — echoed,  aye, 

To  mine  in  unison. 
I  deemed  thee  not  so  very  dear, 

Till  thou  wert  far  from  me ; 
But  now  thou'rt  ever  in  my  thoughts, 

My  dreams  are  all  of  thee. 

1  think  of  thee  at  morn,  and  midst 

The  world's  bewildering  throng, 
Where  Pleasure  wakes  her  every  wile, 

And  Hope  her  syren  song. 
And  deeming  thon  art  still  the  samo 

As  once  thou  wert  to  me, 
My  heart  from  earth's  cold  mockery, 

Exulting,  turns  to  thee. 

0.  every  word  or  kindly  look 

Thou  e'er  to  me  hast  given, 
Is  on  my  heart's  unvarying  page, 

As  'twere  with  diamonds  graven. 
But  thou  art  changed,  the  flowers  of  hope 

On  life's  bleak  waste  are  cast. 
And  earth  has  but  one  joy  for  mo — 

The  memory  of  the  past. 


<  —  -  —  » 


[Written  for  Bullous  Pictorial.] 

THE  UNMEANT  REBUKE. 

A  LIFE  LESSON. 

MY    SVLVAMS    COBB,   JR. 

Charles  Nelson  had  reached  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  nt  that 
nge  he  found  himself  going  down  hill.  He  had  once  been  one  of 
the  happiest  of  mortals,  and  no  blessing  was  wanting  to  complete 
tlie  sum  of  his  happiness,  lie  had  one  of  the  best  of  wives,  and 
his  children  were  intelligent  and  comely.  lie  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  and  no  man  could  command  better  wages,  or  be  more  sure 
of  work.  If  any  man  attempted  to  build  a  house,  Charles  Nelson 
must  boss  the  job,  and  for  miles  around,  people  sought  him  to 
work  for  them.  But  a  change  had  come  over  his  life.  A  demon 
had  met  him  on  his  way,  and  lie  had  turned  hack  with  the  evil 
spirit.  A  new  and  experienced  carpenter  had  been  sent  for  by 
those  who  could  no  longer  depend  upon  Nelson,  and  he  had  settled 
in  the  Village,  and  now  took  Nelson's  place. 

On  a  back  street,  where  the  great  trees  threw  their  green  branch- 
es over  the  way,  stood  a  small  cottage,  which  had  once  been  the 
pride  of  its  inmates.  Before  it  stretched  a  wide  garden,  but  tall, 
rank  grass  grew  up  among  the  choking  (lowers,  and  the  paling  of 
the  fence  was  broken  in  many  places.  The  house  itself  had  once 
heen  white,  but  it  was  now  dingy  and  dark.  Bright  green  blinds 
had  once  adorned  the  windows,  but  now  they  had  been  taken  off 
and  sold.  And  the  windows  themselves  bespoke  poverty  and 
neglect,  for  in  many  places  the  glass  was  gone,  and  shingles,  rags 
and  old  hats  had  taken  its  place.  A  single  look  nt  the  house  and 
its  accompaniments  told  the  story.    It  was  the  drunkard's  home! 

Within  sat  a  woman  yet  in  the  early  years  of  life,  and  though 
she  was  still  handsome  to  look  upon,  the  bloom  was  gone  from 
her  cheek,  and  the  brightness  had  faded  from  her  eyes.  Poor 
Mary  Nelson  !  Once  she  had  been  the  happiest  among  the  hap- 
py, hut  now  none  could  be  more  miserable!  Near  her  sat  two 
children,  both  girls,  and  both  beautiful  in  form  and  feature  ;  but 
their  garbs  were  all  patched  and  worn,  and  their  feet  were  shoe- 
Thc  eldest  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the  other  two 
years  younger.  The  mother  was  hearing  them  recite  a  grammar 
lesson,  for  she  had  resolved  that  her  children  should  not  grow  up 
in  ignorance.  They  could  not  attend  the  common  school,  for 
thoughtless  children  sneered  at  them  and  made  them  the  subject 
of  sport  and  ridicule  ;  but  in  this  respect  they  did  not  suffer,  for 
their  mother  was  well  educated,  and  she  devoted  such  time  as  she 
could  spare,  to  their  instruction. 

For  more  than  two  years,  Mary  Nelson  had  earned  all  the  mon- 
ey that  bad  been  used  in  that  house.  People  hired  her  to  wash, 
iron  and  sew  for  them,  and  besides  the  money  paid,  they  gave  her 
many  articles  of  food  and  clothing.  So  she  lived  on,  and  the 
only  joys  that  dwelt  with  her  now  were  teaching  her  children  and 
praying  to  (Jod. 

Supper  time  came,  and  Charles  Nelson  came  reeling  home.  He 
had  worked  the  day  before  at  helping  move  a  building,  and  thus 
had  earned  money  enough  to  find  himself  in  rum  for  several  days. 
As  be  stumbled  into  the  house  the  children  crouched  close  to  their 
mother,  and  even  she  shrank  away,  for  sometimes  her  husband  was 
ugly  when  thus  intoxicated. 

(),  how  that  man  had  changed  within  two  years  !  Once  there 
was  not  a  finer  looking  man  in  the  town.  In  frame  be  had  been 
tall,  stout,  compact  and  perfectly  formed,  while  his  face  bore  the 
very  beau-ideal  of  manly  beauty.  But  all  was  changed  now.  His 
noble  form  was  bent,  his  limbs  shrunken  and  tremulous,  and  his 
face  all  bloated  and  disfigured.  He  was  not  the  man  who  had 
once  been  the  fond  husband  and  doting  father.  The  loving  wife 
had  prayed,  and  wept,  and  implored,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  the 
husband  was  bound  to  the  drinking  companions  of  the  bar-room, 
and  he  would  not  break  the  bonds. 


That  evening  Mnry  Nelson  ate  no  supper,  for  of  all  the  food 
she  had  in  the  house  there  was  not  more  than  enough  for  her  hus- 
band and  children  :  but  when  her  husband   hail  gone  she  went  out 

ami  poked  a  few  berries,  and  thns   kept   her  vital  energy  alive. 

That  night  the  poor  woman   prayed    long   and   earnestly,  and  her 
little  ones  prayed  with  her. 

On  the  following  morning  Charles  Nelson  sought  the  bar-room 
as  soon  as  he  arose,  bul  ho  was  sick  and  faint,  and  liquor  would 
not  revive  him,  for  it  would  not  remain  on  his  stomach,  lie  had 
drank  very  deeply  the  night  before,  and  he  felt  miserable.  At 
length,  however,  he  managed  to  keep  down  a  few  glasses  of  hot 
sling,  but  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  bar-room  seemed  to  stitle 
him.  and  he  went  out. 

The  poor  man  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  if  he  could  sleep 
he  should  feel  better,  and  he  had  just  feeling  enough  to  wish 
to  keep  away  from  home  ;  so  he  wandered  oil'  towards  a  wood 
not  far  from  the  village,  and  sank  down  by  the  side  of  a  stone 
wall  and  was  soon  buried  in  a  profound  slumber.  When  he 
awoke,  the  sun  was  shining  down  hot  upon  him,  and  raising  him- 
self to  a  sitting  posture,  he  gazed  about  him.  lie  knew  that  it 
was  afternoon,  for  the  sun  was  turning  toward  the  west,  lie  was 
just  upon  the  point  of  rising,  when  his  motion  was  arrested  by 
the  sound  of  voices  near  at  hand.  He  looked  through  a  chink  in 
the  wall,  and  just  upon  the  other  side  he  saw  his  two  children 
picking  berries,  while  a  little  further  oil'  were  two  more  girls,  the 
children  of  the  carpenter  who  had  lately  moved  into  the  village. 

"Come,  Katy,"  said  one  of  these  latter  girls,  to  her  compan- 
ion, "  let's  go  away  from  here,  because  if  any  body  should  see  us 
with  those  girls  they'd  think  we  played  with  'cm.     Come." 

"  But  the  berries  arc  thick  here,"  remonstrated  the  other. 

"  Never  mind — we'll  come  out  some  time  when  those  little  rag- 
ged drunkard's  girls  aren't  here." 

So  the  two  favored  ones  went  away  hand  in  hand,  and  Nelly 
and  Nancy  Nelson  sat  down  upon  the  grass  and  cried. 

"  Don't  cry,  Nancy,"  said  the  eldest,  throwing  her  arms  around 
her  sister's  neck. 

"  But  you  are  crying,  Nelly." 

"  (>,  I  can't  help  it,"  sobbed  the  stricken  one. 

"  Why  do  they  blame  US  ?"  murmured  Nancy,  gazing  up  into 
In  i  sister's  face.  "  0,  we  are  not  to  blame.  We  arc  good  and 
kind,  and  loving,  and  Ave  never  hurt  anybody.  O,  I  wish  some- 
body would  love  us  ;   I  should  be  so  happy." 

"But  we  arc  loved,  Nancy.  Only  think  of  our  noble  mother. 
Who  could  love  us  as  she  does  i" 

"  I  know — I  know,  Nelly  ;  but  that  aren't  all.  Why  don't  papa 
love  us  as  he  used  to  do  ?  Don't  you  remember  when  he  used 
to  kiss  us  and  make  us  so  happy  ?  O,  how  I  wish  he  could  be  so 
good  to  us  once  more  '     He  is  not — " 

" — sh,  sissy!  don't  say  anything  more.  He  maybe  good  to 
as  again  ;  if  he  knew  how  we  loved  him  I  know  he  would.  And 
then  I  believe  God  is  good,  and  surely  he  will  help  us  sometime, 
for  mother  prays  to  him  every  day." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Nancy,  "I  know  she  docs  ;  and  God  must  be 
our  Father  sometime." 

"  He  is  our  Father  now,  sissy." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  be  must  be  all  we  shall  have  by-and-by,  for 
don't  you  remember  that  mother  told  us  that  she  might  leave  us 
one  of  these  days  !  She  said  a  cold  finger  was  upon  her  heart, 
and — and — " 

" — sh.     Don't,  don't,  Nancy  ;  you'll — " 

The  words  were  choked  up  with  sobs  and  tears,  and  the  sisters 
wept  long  together.  At  length  they  arose  and  went  away,  for 
they  saw  more  children  coming. 

As  soon  as  the  little  ones  were  out  of  sight,  Charles  Nelson 
started  to  his  feet.  His  hands  were  clenched,  and  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  a  vacant  point  with  an  eager  gaze. 

"  My  God  !"  he  gasped,  "what  a  villain  I  am!  Look  at  me 
now !  What  a  state  I  am  in,  and  what  have  I  sacrificed  to  bring 
myself  to  it  !     And  they  love  me  yet,  and  pray  for  me  !" 

He  said  no  more,  but  for  some  moments  he  stood  with  his 
hands  still  clenched,  and  eves  lixed.  At  length  his  gaze  was 
turned  upward,  and  his  clasped  hands  were  raised  above  his  head. 
A  moment  he  remained  so,  and  then  his  bands  dropped  by  his 
side,  and  he  started  homeward. 

When  he  reached  his  home  he  found  his  wife  and  children  in 
tears,  but  be  affected  to  notice  it  not.  He  drew  a  shilling  from 
his  pocket — it  was  his  last — and  handing  it  to  his  wife,  be  asked 
her  if  she  would  send  and  get  him  some  milk  and  Hour,  and  make 
him  some  porridge.  The  wife  was  startled  by  the  strange  tone  in 
which  this  was  spoken,  for  it  sounded  just  as  that  voice  had 
sounded  in  days  gone  by. 

The  porridge  was  made  nice  and  nourishing,  and  Charles  ate  it 
all.  lie  went  to  bed  early,  and  early  on  the  following  morning 
be  was  up.  He  asked  his  wife  if  she  had  milk  and  flour  enough 
to  make  him  another  bowl  of  porridge. 

"  Yes,  Charles,"  she  said.     "  We  have  not  touched  it." 

"Then  if  you  are  willing,  I  should  like  some  more." 

The  wife  moved  quickly  about  the  work,  and  ere  long  the  food 
was  prepared.  The  husband  ate  it,  and  he  felt  better,  lie  washed 
and  dressed,  and  would  have  shaved  had  his  hand  been  steady 
enough.  He  left  his  home  and  went  at  once  to  a  man  who  had 
just  commenced  to  frame  a  house. 

"Mr.  Manly,"  he  said,  addressing  the  gentleman  alluded  to, 
"  I  have  drank  the  last  drop  of  alcoholic  beverage  that  ever  passes 
my  lips.  Ask  me  no  more  questions,  but  believe  me  now  while 
you  see  me  true.     Will  you  give  me  work  '." 

"Charles  Nelson,  are  you  in  earnest  '"  asked  Manly,  in  surprise. 

"  So  much  so,  sir,  that  were  death  to  stand  upon  my  right  hand, 
and  yonder  liar-room  Upon  my  left,  I  would  go  with  the  grim 
messenger  first." 


"  Then  here  is  my  bouse  lying  about  us  in  rough  timber  and 
boards.  I  place  it  all  in  your  hands,  and  shall  look  to  you  to  fin- 
ish it.  While  1  can  trust  you,  you  may  trust  me  to  my 
office  and  Mm  shall  have  the  plan  I   have  drawn." 

We  will  not  tell  how  tli  ■  stout  man  wept,  nor  how  bis  noble 
friend  shiil  tears  to  see  him  thus;  but  Charles  Nelson  took  the 
plan,  and  having  studied  it  for  a  while,  he  went  out  where  the  men 
were  at  work  getting  the  timber  together,  and  Mr.  Manly  intro- 
duced him  as  their  master.  That  day  he  worked  but  little,  for  he 
was  not  strong  yet,  but  he  arranged  the  timber,  and  gave  directions 
for  framing.  At  night  be  asked  his  employer  if  he  dared  trust 
him  with  a  dollar. 

"  Why,  you've  earned  three,"  returned  Manly. 

"  And  will  you  pay  me  three  dollars  a  day  '." 

"If  you  are  as  faithful  as  you  have  been  to-day,  for  you  will 
save  mc  money  at  that." 

The  poor  man  could  not  speak  his  thanks  in  words,  but  his  looks 
spoke  for  him,  and  Manly  understood  them.  He  received  his  three 
dollars,  and  on  his  way  home  he  stopped  and  bought  first  a  basket, 
then  three  loaves  of  bread,  a  pound  of  butter,  some  tea,  sugar,  and 
a  piece  of  beef-steak,  and  be  had  just  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  left.  With  this  load  be  went  home.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore lie  could  compose  himself  lo  enter  the  house,  but  at  length  be 
went  in  and  set   the  basket  upon  the  table. 

"  Come,  Mary,"  he  said,  "  I  have  brought  something  home  for 
supper.  Here,  Nelly  you  take  the  pail  and  run  over  to  Mr. 
Brown's  and  get  a  couple  quarts  of  milk." 

He  banded  the  child  a  shilling  as  he  spoke,  and  in  a  half  bewil- 
dered state  she  look  the  money  and  hurried  away. 

The  wife  stalled  when  she  raised  the  cover  of  the  basket,  but 
she  dared  not  speak.  She  moved  about  like  one  in  a  dream,  and 
ever  and  anon  she  would  east  a  furtive  glance  at  her  husband. 
He  bad  not  been  drinking— she  knew  it — and  yet  he  had  money 
to  buy  rum  with  if  he  had  wanted  it.  What  could  it  mean  !  Had 
her  prayers  been  answered  !     <),  how  fervently  she  prayed  then. 

Soon  Nelly  returned  with  the  milk,  and  Mrs.  Nelson  set  tho 
table  out.     After  supper  Charles  arose,  and  said   lo  his  wife  : 

"  I  must  go  up  to  Mr.  Manly's  office  to  help  him  arrange  some 
plans  for  his  new  house,  but  I  will  be  at  home  early." 

A  pang  shot  through  the  wife's  heait  as  she  saw  her  husband 
turn  away,  but  still  she  was  far  happier  than  she  bad  been  l>efore 
for  a  long  while.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  that  assured 
her,  and  gave  her  hope, 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  the  well-known  footfall  was  beard, 
strong  and  steady.  The  door  opened,  and  Charles  entered.  His 
wife  cast  a  quick,  keen  glance  into  his  face,  and  she  almost  uttered 
a  cry  of  joy  when  she  saw  how  lie  was  changed  for  the  better.  He 
had  been  to  the  barber's  and  to  the  battel's.  Yet  nothing  was  said 
upon  the  all-important  subject.  Charles  wished  to  retire  early, 
and  his  wife  went  with  him.  In  the  morning  the  husband  arose 
first  and  built  the  fire.  Mary  had  not  slept  until  long  after  mid- 
night, having  been  kept  awake  by  the  tumultuous  emotions  that 
had  started  up  in  her  bosom,  and  hence  she  awoke  not  so  early  as 
usual.  Hut  she  came  out  just  as  the  tea-kettle  and  potatoes  be- 
gan to  boil,  and  breakfast  was  soon  ready. 

After  the  meal  wa.s  eaten,  Charles  arose  and  put  on  his  hat,  and 
then  turning  to  his  wife  he  asked  : 

"  What  do  you  do,  to-day  '" 

"  I  must  wash  for  Mrs.  Bixby." 

"  Arc  you  willing  to  obey  ine  once  more  '." 

«0— yes." 

"  Then  work  for  me  to-day.  Send  Nelly  over  to  tell  Mrs.  Bixby 
that  you  arc  not  well  enough  to  wash,  for  you  are  not.  Here  is  a. 
dollar,  and  you  must  do  with  it  as  you  please.  Buy  something 
that  will  keep  you  busy  for  yourself  or  children." 

Mr.  Nelson  turned  towards  the  door,  and  his  hand  was  upon 
the  latch.  lie  hesitated,  and  then  turned  back.  He  did  not 
speak,  but  he  opened  his  arms,  and  his  wife  sank  upon  his  bosom. 
He  kissed  her,  and  then  having  gently  placed  her  in  a  seat,  he  left 
the  house.  When  he  went  to  his  work  that  morning  he  felt  well, 
and  very  happy.  Mr.  Manly  was  by  lo  cheer  him.  and  this  he 
did  by  talking  and  acting  as  though  Charles  had  never  been  un- 
fortunate at  all. 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  Nelson  had  been  almost  a  week 
without  rum.  He  had  earned  fifteen  dollars,  ten  of  which  he  now 
bad  in  his  pocket. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  after  the  supper-table  had  been  cleared  away, 
"  here  are  ton  dollars  for  yon,  and  I  want  you  to  expend  it  in 
clothing  for  yourself  and  children.  I  have  earned  fifteen  dollars 
during  the  last  five  days.  I  am  to  build  Squire  Manly's  great 
house,  and  he  pays  me  three  dollars  a  day.      A  good  job,  isn't  it  '." 

Mary  looked  up,  and  her  lips  moved,  but  she  could  not  s]>eak  a 
word.  She  struggled  a  few  moments,  and  then  burst  into  tears. 
Her  husband  look  her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  upon  his  la]),  and 
then  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

"Mary,"  he  whispered,  while  the  tears  ran  down  his  own  cheeks, 
"you  are  not  deceived.  I  am  Charley  Nelson  once  more, and  will 
be  while  I  live.  Not  by  any  act  of  mine  shall  another  cloud 
cross  your  brow."  And  then  he  told  of  the  words  he  had  heard 
on  the  previous  Monday,  while  he  lay  behind  the  wall. 

"  Never  before,"  he  said,  "did  1  fully  realize  how  low  I  had 
fallen,  but  the  scales  dropped  from  my  eyes  then  as  though  some 
one  had  struck  them  oil' with  a  sledge.  My  soul  started  up  to  a 
stand-point  from  which  all  the  tempters  of  earth  cannot  move  it. 
Your  prayers  are  answered,  my  wile." 

Time  passed  on.  and  the  cottage  once  more  assumed  its  garb  of 
pure  white,  and  its  whole  window.,  and  .  ecu  blinds.  The  roses 
in  the  garden  smiled,  and  in  every  WOJ  d  the  improvement  work. 
Once  again  was  Mary  Nelson  among  the  happiest  of  the  happy, 
and  her  children  chose  their  own  associates  now. 
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CLIB  IIOl'SE,  WEST  STREET. 

This  elegant  structure,  erected 
for  a  club  of  private  gentlemen,  is 
one  of  those  tasteful  buildings  with 
which  the  genius  of  Messrs.  Billings 
Brothers  has  adorned  our  city. 
The  view  was  drawn  for  us  by  Mr. 
Champney,  and  is  a  truthful  repre- 
sentation, as  will  be  perceived  by  a 
glance  at  the  original.  The  house 
is  very  centrally  situated,  and  the 
interior  is  furnished  with  taste  and 
elegance.  Clubs  have  never  ob- 
tained much  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  will.  They 
are  of  English  origin.  The  last 
number  of  the  North  American  Re- 
view contains  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle, entitled  the  "  Clubs  of  Lon- 
don," from  which  many  particulars 
not  generally  known,  respecting 
these  associations,  may  be  gathered. 
The  two  earliest  on  record  were  the 
Mermaid  Club,  which  held  its  meet- 
ings in  Friday  Street,  and  Ben. 
Jonson's  Club,  which  gathered  at 
the  Devil  Tavern,  between  Temple 
Gates  and  Temple  Bar,  London. 
.Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  first,  and  around  him 
gathered  such  men  as  Shakspearc, 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher 
and  Seidell,  forming  a  galaxy  of 
wit  and  intellect  such  as  the  world 
will  never  look  upon  again.  These 
earlv  clubs  were  simply  gatherings 
nt  stated  times,  to  enjoy  the  "  feast 
of  reason  and  the  How  of  soul," 
wine  and  wit  being  the  staples  ot 
the  entertainment.  The  revolution, 
of  course,  put  an  end  to  such  con- 
vivial meetings,  but  the  clubs  again 
flourished  under  the  restoration. 
From  social  meetings,  from  which 
politics  were  rigidly  excluded,  they 
lK'came  partiznn  in  their  character, 
and  were  used  as  machinery  to  ad- 
vance the  fortunes  of  factions,  as 
afterwards  in  l'aris.  "  The  club  ot 
ancient  times,"  says  the  Review, 
"  exists  no  longer,  or  only  among 
the  middle  or  lower  classes.  The 
aristocratic  combination  of  our  days, 
which  is  so  called,  is  a  club  in  name 
only,  if  the  word  is  to  be  interpreted 
by  what  it  was  used  to  signify  in 
its  origin,  and  through  a  long  course 
of  years,  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 
Formerly,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it 
meant  a  social  meeting  of  a  select 
few,  held  at  stated  intervals,  and  at 
some  public  tavern ;  whereas  now 
it  has  lost  every  one  of  these  attri- 
butes. Some  of  these  modern  as- 
semblies are  exclusively  confined 
to  members  of  the  army  and  navy, 
others  to  university  men,  and  others 
again  to  travellers,  this  to  conserva- 
tives, and  that  to  reformers  ;  but  in 
all,  a  certain  degree  of  wealth,  and 
a  certain  status  in  society,  seem  to 
be  the  indispensable  condition  of 
admission.  Now,  too,  each  club  has 
every  accommodation  that  luxury 
can  demand  or  invention  supply. 


CLUB    HOUSE,  WEST   STKEET,   BOSTON. 


SPY  POND,  WEST  CAMBRIDGE. 

Our  view  of  Spy  Pond  was  drawn 
for  the  Pictorial  by  an  artist  famil- 
iar with  the  spot,  and  noted  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  delineations.  It 
shows  a  portion  of  the  pond  beneath 
the  wooded  bank  on  which  stands 
Mr.  Taft's  fine  hotel,  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  during  the  summer, 
being  just  a  pleasant  driving  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  The  boats  in 
front  indicate  one  never-failing 
source  of  amusement  to  the  visitor, 
while  the  fisherman  seems  to  have 
realized  something  more  substantial 
than  a  "  glorious  nibble  "  from  his 
investment  of  bait.  Spy  Pond  is 
one  of  the  most  deliyhtfiil  sheets  of 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
These  ponds — lakes  they  would  be 
called  in  Europe — are  the  peculiar 
charm  of  our  New  England  scene- 
ry. You  cannot  ride  far,  in  any 
direction,  without  coming  to  a  no- 
ble expanse  of  water,  fringed  with 
forest  trees,  and,  when  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  large  settlements,  surround- 
ed by  pleasant  dwelling-houses. 
The  people  of  West  Cambridge 
have  improved  this  feature  of  their 
pretty  township.  The  street  which 
runs  from  the  square  to  Wellington 
Hill  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  no- 
ble mansions  and  elegant  cottages, 
overlooking  the  water,  while  tho 
land  is  laid  ont  in  gardens,  planted 
with  trees  and  cultivated  with  great 
liberality  and  taste.  There  are 
some  fine  market  gardens  on  the 
borders  of  the  pond.  Not  the  least 
striking  features  of  the  pond  scene- 
ry are  the  huge  ice-houses,  some  ot 
which  are  partially  shown  in  our 
engraving.  It  is  curious  to  reflect 
that  the  water  of  this  pond,  con- 
veyed thousands  of  miles  in  a  solid 
state,  cools  the  parched  palates  ot 
the  nabobs  and  rajahs  of  Hindos- 
tan,  and  the  dons  of  Havana.  Tho 
water  that  now  sparkles  before  us 
may  gleam  in  the  goblet  of  a  Brit- 
ish merchant  at  Canton,  or  moisten 
the  lip  of  a  Cuban  scnorita.  The 
ice  trade,  out  of  which  so  many 
large  fortunes  have  been  made, 
which  gives  employment  to  so 
many  hundreds  of  men,  and  so 
many  tons  of  shipping,  is  a  Yankee 
notion.  From  time  immemorial, 
hardy  mariners  have  ploughed  tho 
deep,  but  the  idea  of  ploughing 
ponds  in  winter  was  one  of  which 
even  our  ingenious  forefathers  never 
dreamed.  Yet  even  winter  has  its 
harvest  as  well  as  autumn,  and  the 
ploughman's  whistle,  when  not  cold 
enough  to  freeze  his  breath,  is  heard 
in  January  as  erst  in  spring  or  fall. 
The  signs  of  the  weather  are  scanned 
as  narrowly  by  the  ice-farmers  as 
by  the  hay-farmers,  and  cold  is  as 
ardently  wished  for  by  the  former  as 
heat  by  the  latter.  The  rigors  of 
our  climate  are  made  to  minister  to 
our  fortunes. 
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MRS.  ROSALIE  PELBY. 

This  lady  died  lately  on  board  the  steamship  Northern  Light, 
on  her  return  from  California,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  As  the 
wife  of  the  late  William  Pelby,  she  was  well  known  as  an  actress 
of  great  ability.  The  old  play-goers  and  frequenters  of  the  Fed- 
eral Street,  Trcmont,  Warren  and  National  theatres  well  remem- 
ber her  performances.  In  the  heyday  of  her  youth  and  l>eauty 
she  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  performers  on  the  stage  ;  and 
those  who  wero  not  old  enough  to  remember  her  in  the  zenith  of 
her  beauty,  beheld  her  image  in  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Anderson, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago.  Mrs.  Pelby  was  the  original  "  Cherry," 
in  the  spectacle  of  "  Cherry  and  Fair  Star,"  first  produced  at  the 
Federal  Street  Theatre.  She  afterwards  went  to  the  Trcmont, 
when  that  house  was  opened  under  the  management  of  her  hus- 
band, and  was  also  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Warren,  after- 
wards National  Theatre.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  profession- 
al career,  she  played,  of  course,  a  different  range  of  characters, 
and  her  personation  of  "  Moll  Pitcher"  and  of  "  Meg  Merrilics," 
will  he  long  remembered,  as  fine  efforts  of  histrionic  art.  She 
was  possessed  of  great  ingenuity  and  industry,  and  her  group  of 
wax  statuary  representing  the  "  Last  Supper,"  was,  tor  many 
years,  a  popular  exhibition.  In  private  life  she  was  beloved  for 
her  open-handed  charity.  The  Post  says  that  rich  and  fashion- 
able ladies,  who  had  no  money  to  bestow,  were  wont  to  say  to 
needy  applicants,  "  Go  to  Mrs.  Pelby,  she  will  assist  you."  That 
sentence  contains  a  volume  of  eulogy.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Pelby 
has  elicited  many  kindly  comments  on  her  life,  and  indeed,  such 
a  woman  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  away 

"  Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear." 


«   »■»   » 


To  Subscribers. — Those  of  our  patrons  who  have  the  inter- 
est of  the  "  Pictorial  "  at  heart,  and  who  desire  to  sco  us  remu- 
nerated for  the  immense  outlay  expended  on  our  illumined  jour- 
nal, should  subscribe  for  it  to  the  publisher  direct.  Where  a  paper 
is  purchased  transiently,  here  or  there,  the  publisher  reaps  but 
little  advantage,  as  he  must  wholesale  his  work  at  a  price  that  it 
can  be  sold  again  to  retailers,  who  in  turn  must  make  their  profit 
on  the  paper.  Let  all  who  cherish  our  laborious  and  expensive 
enterprise,  therefore,  enclose  the  subscription  price  to  liead-quarters, 
and  receive  the  paper  with  prompt  regularity. 


Binding. — We  are  binding  up  Volume  8  of  the  Pictorial,  just 
completed,  for  our  subscribers,  at  the  rate  of  over  six  hundred  per 
week.  These  are  completed  in  one  week  after  the  sheets  are 
handed  in  at  our  office,  and  returned  elegantly  bound  in  full  gilt, 
with  illumined  title  page  and  complete  index  for  one  dollar. 


«  •»■«■  » 


Mount  Aubcrn. — The  work  on  the  new  chapel  is  progressing 

rapidly.     The   new  observatory  is  daily  visited   by  hundreds  of 

persons.     Many  new  and  beautiful  monuments  have  been  added 

this  season. 

1  ^»a»  » 

SPLINTERS. 


....   The  notorious  Lola  Montez  is  going  to  take  to  the  stage 
again,  in  Australia  and  the  East  Indies. 

....   In  Sardinia,  the  national  mode  of  fighting  is  kicking — a 
severe  and  sometimes  fatal  mode.     Brutal ! 

Count  dc  Luporte,  well  known  here  as  a  French  scholar 

and  teacher,  died,  lately,  in  Iowa.     He  was  a  fine  man. 

Lavater  thought  that  the  hands  had  their  expression  as 

well  as  the  face.     So  he  told  Goethe. 

....  "  Love  and  suicide  "  make  a  pretty  paragraph  to  all  but 
the  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Story  is  finishing  a  marble  statue  of  Beet- 
hoven, which  French  artists  and  critics  praise  very  highly. 

....   The  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Chili  have  substituted  direct 
taxation  for  the  odious  system  of  tithes. 

....   R.  Ferguson,  ship-news  collector  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, was  lately  drowned  in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

Punch  learns  that  the  English  people  pay  foreign  princes 

for  marrying  British  princesses,  and  vice  versa. 

The  New   York  police  rejoice  in   a  summer  uniform  of 

Panama  hat  and  brown  linen  garments.     Cool. 

The  steamship  Hermann,  on  her  way  to  New  York,  cele- 
brated the  4th  of  July  with  guns,  rockets  and  a  dinner. 

A  farmer  of  Lynn  has  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  horse 

radish,  worth  two  or  three  hundred  dollars. 

Ripe  fruit  and  fresh  vegetables,  well  cooked,  never  hurt 

any  body  in  the  summer  season. 

The  shore  line  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  980  miles  long, 
following  all  the  sinuosities. 

....   The  land  sales  in   Wisconsin  are  more  than   double  in 
amount  this  year  to  those  of  last. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  Scott's  march  to  Mex- 
ico was  the  "  military  miracle  of  the  age." 

....   Captain  Abel  de  hi  Forest,  a  revolutionary  veteran,  was 
well  enough  to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July  at  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

The  third  division  of  M.  V.  M.  will  encamp  at  West  Brook- 
field,  September  12,  13  and  14, — thirty  companies  strong. 

An  iceberg  was  lately  seen  off  the    Grand   Banks,  which 

was  1000  feet  long  and  150  high.     Rather  tall,  certainly. 

The  British  public  smoked,  chewed  and  snuffed  20,000,000 
pounds  of  the  "  vile  weed  "  last  year. 


LONGEVITY. 

Once  in  a  while  a  newspaper  pnragraph  calls  onr  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  sprightly  young  lady  has  departed  this  life  at 
the  immature  age  of  one  hundred  years,  and  that  a  lad  of  eighty 
or  ninety  has  been  amusing  himself  by  walking  thirty  or  forty 
miles  a  day.  The  momentary  wonder  these  facts  excite  passes 
away,  and  the  facts  themselves,  so  worthy  of  preservation,  are 
lost  with  the  ephemeral  media  in  which  they  sec  the  light.  There 
are  numerous  cases  of  longevity  never  recorded,  from  the  ob- 
scurity and  remoteness  of  the  examples.  But  all  such  data  de- 
serve to  be  sought  out  and  to  receive  attention.  They  serve  to 
show  that  the  life  of  man  may  be  protracted  many  years  beyond 
the  period  usually  assigned  for  its  duration.  Length  of  days, 
provided,  of  course,  that  life  be  properly  employed,  is  a  blessed 
boon.  Scriptural  authority  so  regards  it.  It  is  the  blessing  the 
popular  heart  craves  for  its  idols,  in  moments  of  enthusiasm.  The 
wish  for  a  long  life  is  the  shout  with  which  popular  gratitude  re- 
wards its  benefactors.  When  we  reflect  that  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, with  rare  exceptions,  come  only  with  years ;  that,  as  the 
dazzling  light  of  imagination  fades  away  with  the  other  glories  of 
youth,  the  steady  effulgence  of  reason  asserts  its  empire — we  per- 
ceive that  it  is  not  irrational  to  desire  length  of  days,  and  that, 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  questions,  the  settled  popular  idea  is  a 
correct  one. 

The  question  of  the  duration  of  man's  natural  life  has  recently 
attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Flourens,  a  French  philosopher, 
has  lately  published  a  book  on  this  question,  which  we  hope  to  see 
translated  into  the  English  language.  He  has  advanced  the  old 
boundaries  of  existence,  and  places  old  age  at  eighty  years, 
and  sets  down  a  century  as  the  complete  natural  life  of  man. 
His  theory  of  life  is,  that  animals  live  from  six  to  seven  times 
the  number  of  years  required  to  complete  their  growth,  and  that, 
as  a  horse,  which  completes  his  growth  in  four  years,  lives  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four,  a  man,  who  takes  eighteen  years  to  reach 
his  growth,  may  live  more  than  a  hundred.  The  duration  of  life, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  mode  of  living.  A  small  proportion 
of  horses  reach  the  age  of  twenty-four,  but  this  fact  is  directly 
referable  to  their  usage.  Valuable  race-horses,  withdrawn  from 
the  turf,  and  properly  taken  care  of,  reach  an  advanced  age ;  and 
if  men  took  as  good  care  of  themselves  as  they  do  of  their  horses, 
there  is  no  reason  why  almost  all  men  of  a  sound  constitution 
might  not  be  centenarians — and  that,  not  as  burthens  to  society, 
but  as  its  most  honored  and  valued  members. 

The  few  survivors  of  the  revolution  scattered  over  the  country, 
make  us  regret  that  the  band  of  heroes  is  so  small.  What  might 
we  not  expect  from  their  influence,  if  every  village  had  its  living 
representatives  of  that  glorious  era  ?  If  men  discarded  artificial 
modes  of  living — and  considered  temperance,  air  and  exercise  as 
the  most  reliable  physicians,  we  should  not  see  so  few  old  men 
leavening  the  mass  of  furiously  fast  and  yet  feeble  young  men 
who  crowd  our  cities  with  dissipation  and  dyspepsia.  It  is  impos- 
sible, of  course,  to  lay  down  rules  for  living  applicable  to  all,  be- 
yond certain  broad  generalities.  The  gifts  of  Providence  are 
bountifully  spread  around  us— each  man's  experience  must  tell 
him  what  and  how  much  he  may  take  of  them.  The  old  adage 
which  tells  us  that  "  what  is  one's  meat  is  another's  poison,"  is 
philosophically  true  ;  and  if  we  occupied  ourselves  more  with  gov- 
erning ourselves,  than  in  prescribing  for  our  neighbors,  we  should 
be  a  wiser,  a  healthier  and  a  longer-lived  race. 


Substitute  for  the  Potato. — For  many  years  the  scientific 
in  Paris  have  been  engaged  in  ascertaining  if  some  substitute 
might  not  be  found  for  the  potato,  as  an  article  for  human  suste- 
nance. The  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  plant,  known  as  the  Dio- 
seorea  Japonica,  is  the  result.  This  plant,  by  its  size,  weight  and 
hardy  character,  may  be  rendered  truly  valuable,  as  it  will  servo 
as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  potato.  Its  tubercles,  like  those 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  resist,  in  the  open  air,  the  severest 
winter  without  receiving  injury.  The  flavor  of  this  vegetable  is 
more  delicate  than  that  of  the  potato.  Vegetable  food  must  enter 
largely  into  the  means  of  supply,  as  few  nations  are  able  to  afford 
a  very  extensive  diet  of  animal  food.  In  France,  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  animal  food  is  about  forty  pounds  to  each  individual. 
Inability  to  obtain  sufficient  food  is  the  cause  of  continual  strikes 
and  demonstrations  in  France. 


i    ■  ■•»    ► 


Coolness  under  Fire. — At  the  battle  of  Minden,  the  corps  of 
French  grenadiers,  commanded  by  St.  Pern,  was  exposed  to  tho 
fire  of  a  battery,  which  cut  down  entire  files  and  shook  their  cour- 
age  sensibly.  The  commander,  in  the  meanwhile,  walked  his 
horse  slowly  along  the  line,  snuff-box  in  hand,  saying :  "  Well, 
my  children,  what's  the  matter — eh?  Cannon?  Well — well  I  it 
kills— it  kills !  that's  all— that's  all !" 


Business  Prospects. — The  strong  and  increasing  prospects 
of  a  grand  crop  all  over  the  Union,  together  with  the  manifest 
certainty  that  our  country  is  fast  attaining  a  most  favorable  finan- 
cial condition,  are  having  a  visible  effect  upon  all  business  rela- 
tions. Money  is  plenty,  and  commercial  confidence  is  fully 
re-established.     All  this  is  well. 


<  -»••-> 


Rachel,  the  Actress. — Now  that  this  distinguished  performer 
has  determined  to  come  to  this  country,  the  French  people  find 
out  suddenly  that  she  has  lost  all  her  talent,  and  are  spitefully 
praising  her  rival,  Ristori,  to  fret  her. 


-%  ■  ■■  ♦ 


Trouble  in  the  Camp. — The  French  say  that  the  failure  of 
the  attack  on  the  Malakoff  was  owing  to  the  blundering  of  British 
officers,  and  the  British  lay  the  blame  on  the  French.  "  A  very 
pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands." 


THE  CRIMEAN  EXPEDITION. 

When  a  government  undertakes  a  campaign,  in  time  of  war,  it 
cannot  be  too  strong — it  cannot  be  too  fully  informed  of  the  posi- 
tion, strength  and  defences  of  the  enemy — it  cannot  be  too  amply 
provided  against  contingencies.  The  recent  report  of  the  Roebuck 
committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  an  appalling  docu- 
ment, and  shows  the  greatest  rashness,  the  greatest  want  of  provi- 
sion and  prevision  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  report  even  docs  not  tell  the  whole  truth ; 
for  the  committee  frankly  declared  that  "  the  fulness  of  the  investi- 
gation has  been  restricted  by  considerations  of  state  policy."  The 
result,  however,  of  the  partial  investigation  is  really  appalling,  and 
throws  upon  the  British  government,  and  particularly  on  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  minister  of  war,  at  the  time  the  expedition  was  under- 
taken— a  responsibility  which  is  little  short  of  overwhelming.  Wo 
can  understand  now  how  difficult  it  is,  even  after  the  most  ener- 
getic appeals  and  ingenious  devices,  to  rouse  the  popular  mind  to 
procure  recruits  for  the  war.  The  information  possessed  of  the 
strength  of  the  Russians  in  the  Crimea  was  insufficient  to  justify 
the  attempt  to  reduce  Sebastopol.  Lord  Raglan,  in  bis  despatch 
of  the  19th  of  July,  states  that  "the  descent  on  the  Crimea  is  de- 
cided upon  more  in  deference  to  the  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, than  to  any  information  in  the  possession  of  the  naval  and 
military  authorities,  either  as  to  the  extent  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
or  to  their  state  of  preparation." 

The  policy  of  the  government  in  ordering  the  expedition  was  a 
rash  one ;  but  if  that  policy  admits  of  defence,  no  apology  can  bo 
admitted  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  preparations.  The  British 
cabinet  evidently  believed  that  Sebastopol  would  be  taken  at  a 
dash ;  the  frustration  of  this  groundless  expectation  found  them 
totally  unprepared  for  a  winter  campaign,  and  hence  the  fearful 
sufferings  and  losses  of  the  army.  We  repeat  that,  in  the  danger- 
ous game  of  war,  too  great  caution  cannot  be  used  ;  though,  theo- 
retically, "  thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  bis  quarrel  just,"  physical 
means  and  appliances  are  absolutely  necessary.  Yet  the  com- 
mencement of  most  wars  exhibits  a  similar  want  of  foresight,  as  tho 
survivors  of  our  own  war  of  1812  very  well  remember.  The 
troops  we  first  brought  into  the  field  were  a  mere  handful  com- 
pared to  the  force  which  was  actually  needed ;  and  our  gallant  sol- 
diers in  Canada  suffered  from  the  want  of  proper  equipage  and 
supplies. 

Medical  Nostrums. — The  committee  on  quack  medicines, 
appointed  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  have  re- 
commended to  the  pharmaceutists  and  druggists  of  the  Union  that 
they  wholly  refrain  from  selling  medicines  of  that  description,  and 
express  the  opinion  that  this  course  should  receive  the  sanctioii  ot 
physicians  as  the  only  one  likely  to  remedy  the  evil  aimed  at,  "  as 
the  tendency  to  take  medicine  ad  libitum  is  a  feature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  daily  inherited  by  the  American  people,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  its  faults,  is  as  much  their  nature  as  is  tho  love  ot 
personal  and  political  freedom." 

<  »■»  » 

Baiaoc'b  Pictorial— We  give,  weekly,  notice  of  this  admirable  illustrated 
paper.  Fully  equal  in  all  respects  to  its  London  rival,  the  Illustrated  News, 
while  it  18  vet  furnished  for  one  quarter  the  price  of  that  journal.  Surprise  is 
often  expressed  at  the  extraordinary  circulation  of  the  Pictorial,  rising  one 
hundred  thousand,  but  the  wonder  is  that  every  one  does  not  take  what  is 
absolutely  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world.  As  near  as  we  can  calculate,  sixty 
thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Ballou's  paper  must  be  sold  before  he  can  count  the 
8rst  cent  of  profit  on  his  edition.  Sinall  profits  and  large  sales,  however,  ap- 
plies as  well  to  the  publishing  business  as  to  the  dry  goods  trade,  and  this 
liberal  principle  is  now  the  popular  one  in  Boston. — Daily  Titnts. 

Legal  Decision. — Judge  Cowles  of  New  York  has  decided 
that  a  school  teacher's  watch  is  exempt  from  attachment  for  debt, 
as  much  so  as  the  implements  of  a  mechanic,  and  for  the  same 
reason — it  is  necessary  to  his  profession. 


Clock-Making  in  Connecticut. — This  branch  of  business  is 
carried  on  to  great  extent.  The  Jerome  Manufacturing  Company 
of  New  Haven  turn  out  240,000  a  year,  or  800  a  day,  of  some  tifty 
different  kinds. 

MARRIAGE  S. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Carruth  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Nourse:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Linscott  to  Miss  Sophia  A. 
Fitch;  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Chadburn  to  Miss  Elizabeth  O.  Hatch;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Winkley.  Mr  David  Jones  to  Miss  Antoinette  Williams;  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Tripp  to 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Peabody  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Dolbeare  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Lincoln;  by  Kev.  Mr.  CUley,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Maun  to  Miss 
Deborah  Sampson,  both  of  Worcester.— At  Chelsea,  by  Rev  Mr.  Mason.  Mr. 
Henry  K.  Hall  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Bryant.— At  Lowell,  by  Iter.  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Charles  11.  Gay  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Archibald,  both  of  Boston.— At  Marble- 
head,  by  llcv.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Richardson  Knowland  to  Miss  Joanna  Haa- 
kell.— At  Newburyport,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Augustus  Caldwell  to  Miss 
Sarah  Clare  —At "Worcester.  I>v  Rev.  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Peleg  A.  James  to  Miss 
Patience  S.  Page— At  Leominster,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  J.  A.Tyler  to 
Miss  Dolly  Nojee.— At  Franklin,  by  Iter.  Mr.  Thayer.  Mr.  William  Itawson,  of 
South  Boston*  to  Miss  Mary  Frances  Grafton— At  New  Bedford,  by  l.n.  Mr. 
Harlow.  Mr  James  Mcintosh  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Dcunisou.— At  Springfield,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  George  E.  Page  to  Miss  Harriet  Lee.— At  Weston,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Field.  Mr.  John  IV.  Cutting  to  Miss  Hannah  11.  Maxfleld,  of  Rox- 
bury.— At  South  Dover,  Me.,  by  Iter.  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Keating  to 
Miss  Susan  B,  daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Mr.  Edmund  Weller.  23;  Miss  Caroline  E.  Boardman,  18; 
Miss  Betsey  A.  Wild,  (ill;  Miss  Anna  Fill.brown.  62.— At  Roxbury.  Mrs.  Fausta 
M.  Reed,  21.— At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Mary  Loring,  wile  Mr.  Samuel  Raymond. 
—At  Chelsea  L".  S.  Marine  Hospital,  Capt.  Moses  Ventre**,  71—  At  Dorches- 
ter Mrs .  Zebiah  Royal  Dolbeor,  89.— At  Cauibridgeport.  Mrs.  Caroline  E., 
wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  «'.  Dane,  21.— At  Methuen,  on  his  birthday.  Mr.  Henry 
Lyman,  son  of  Mr  Nathan  and  Mrs.  Eunice  C.  Currier.  19.— At  Medford.  Miss 
Ellen  Maria  Ballev,  30—  At  Brookline.  Miss  Emma  Carrie  Spalding,  *J.— At 
Salem,  Mr.  George  Uamedell, 60.— At  Danveraport.  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell,  wife 
of  Mr.  Albert  A.  Bates.  19.— At  waltoam.  Mrs.  Abigail  Shipley.  18.— At  Bo- 
tan,  Mrs.  Hannah  Plvmpton.  69.— At  llinghain.  Mr  Caleb  t.ill.  SI. -A  Ha- 
verhill, Mr  Trucwortlvt  G. Nichols, 66.— At LoweU  Benjamin  F  Hordes,  F>q., 
3s  —  vt  Franklin.  Miss  Laura  Naaon,  54.— At  Burlington,  Mr.  Eber  Lawrcnre, 
84.— At  Manchester,  Capt.  Jacob  Woodbury,  61— At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Mariana 
Denny  21  —At  North  Brooktield.  Mr.  Pearly  Hale.  86  —At  Newbur}  port  Mr. 
Samuel  Cobb.  31;  Mrs.  LucindaT.  Pav«on,38;  Miss  '  irgaret  E.  Kniory .  .44.— 
At  Upton,  Widow  Anna  L.  Clauh.  46.— At   New  II  -.1.   Mrs    Nanc>  .  wife  of 

Mr.  Silas  T.  Lawrence,  26  -At  Lunenburg.  Cap!  tiua  Hall  .86.-  At  liteh- 
burg  Miss  Harriet  E.  Bradford.  24.— At  Aabbnrnham,  Silaa  W Utord, Esq.,  87. 
— At  Middlebury.  \t .,  Ilou.  Horace  Baton,  late  Governor  of  the  state. 
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BALLOT'S   PKTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL   KELANGE. 
Thc  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lias  authorized  the  Collector  of 
New  York  tn  issue  permits,  to  the  consuls  of  different  nations,  for 

remaining  in  the  Crystal  Palace  belonging  to  their  citizens, 
when  such  goods  are  intended  for  direct  exportation.  The  collec- 
tor must  take  the  consul's  agreement,  in  writing,  to  export  the 

goods.     This  order  will  give  general  satisfaction. The  best 

way  to  preserve  hams,  during  hot  weather,  is  to  sow  them  up  in 
stout  cotton  bags,  cover  them  with  charcoal  dust  in  barrels,  and 
keep  them  in  a  dry  cool  place. A  man  residing  near  St.  Cathe- 
rines, C.  W.,  recently  beeama  angry  with  his  child,  about  five 
years  old,  and  gave  if  a  severe  shaking,  when,  sad  to  relate,  he 
broke  its  neck,  causing  death  almost  instantly.  It  was  a  weakly, 
delicate  creature,  and  the  grief  of  the  parent,  on   beholding  the 

result  of  his  momentary  passion,  was  most  heart-rending. The 

University  of  New  York  have  very  justly  conferred  upon  Lowell 
Mason,  Esq.,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  .Musi.'. The  Alta  Cali- 
fornia has  seen  a  letter  from  Colonel  Kinney,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Kinney  and  Walker  expeditions  are  expected  to  meet 
about  the  centre  of  Nicaragua,  and  it  is  predicted  that  a  flourish- 
ing joint  colony  will   be   the   result. The  Silcm  Gazette  calls 

town  pumps  "  apostles  of  temp -ranee." The  following  senti- 
ment by  Colonel  Train,  at  the  Dorchester  celebration,  is  very  neat : 
The  ladies — May  they  add  virtue  to  beauty,  subtract  envy  from 
friendship,  multiply  amiable  accomplishments  by  sweetness  of  tem- 
per, divide  time  by  so  'lability  and  economy,  and  reduce  scandal  to 
its  lowest  denomination. Count  Mendem,  the  Russian  minis- 
ter at  Brazil,  and  appointed  to  the  same  post  at  Washington  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Bodisco,  has  wholly  retired  from   the  diplomatic 

service  on  account  of  bad  health. A  Paris  physician  lias  just 

published  a  pamphlet  with  the  title  of  "  The   Physical  and   Moral 

ration  of  the  Human  Race  caused  by  Vaccination."     The 

Startling  theory  that  Jenner,  who,  for  more  than   half  a   century, 

joyed  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
humanity  that  ever  existed,  was,  in  fact,  the  principal  author  of 
cholera  and  a  host  of  modern  diseases,  has  been  broached  before, 
but  without  exciting  much  attention.     Now,  however,  the  Imperial 

my  of  Medicine  has  placed  the  subject  on  their  paper  for 

-ion. The  Washington   Ranger,  Texas,  complains  that 

beef  is  live  and  six  cents  a  pound,  whereas  in  a  neighboring  place, 

Anderson,  it  is  only  three  cents. General  Quitman  has  written 

a  note,  denying  the  insinuations  of  the  New  Y'ork  Sun  and  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  pocketed  the  money  of 
the  Cuban  junta,  and  then  left  it.  He  says  the  articles  referred  to 
"arc  a  tissue  of  barefaced  and  gratuitous  falsehoods,  for  which  no 
honorable  man  will  make  himself  responsible." "Lady  Litch- 
field," a  Boston  horse,  won  the  purse  in  a  trot   at  Bangor,  lately, 

—best  three  in  five— time  2.31    1-2,  2.34,2.34. An   old  lady, 

named  Brown,  who  died  in  Needham  last  winter,  left  a  will  be- 
queathing the  bulk  of  her  properly,  between  live  and  six  thousand 
dollars,  to  he  expended  in  enlarging,  beautifying  and  adorning  the 
graveyard  at  West  Needham.  The  deceased  bail  been  a  resident 
of  the  town  for  upwards  of  seventy-live  years. The  first  steam- 
boat ever  built  on  the  waters  of  the  Western  Missouri  was  launched 
at  Kansas  city,  a  few  weeks  since.  She  is  called  the  "  Kansas 
City,"  and  is  intended  for  the  Kansas  River  trade. A  dread- 
ful affair  took  place,  recently,  in  Dominiek  Street,  New  Y'ork,  by 

idental  upsetting  of  a  burning  fluid  lamp,  fatally  burning  a 
child  nine  years  of  age,  and  terribly  burning  the  hands  and  arms 
of  her  parents,  who  endeavored  to  put  out  the  tire. Ship-build- 
ing is  brisk  in  Portsmouth,  where  eight  vessels  are   now  on  the 

stocks. The   Cincinnati    Commercial  says   that   Pocahontas, 

which  recently  paced  a  mile  over  the  Union  Course  in  two  minutes 
seventeen  and  a  half  seconds — the  quickest  time  on  record — was 
first  discovered  in  Cincinnati,  working  in  a  four-horse  mill  team, 

and  purchased  by  Mr.   Woodman   for  $90. Thomas  Comer 

will  lead  the  Boston  Theatre  orchestra  next  season. A  shoal 

of  over  one  hundred  large  sturgeon  made  their  appearance  in  the 
river  at  Grand  Kapids,  lately.  Spears  and  all  sorts  of  fire-arms 
were  brought  in  requisition,  and  more  than  half  of  the  shoal  were 
taken  captive. The  project  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  New- 
Orleans  and  Nicaragua  has   been  abandoned. Dr.  R.  G.  W. 

English  has  been  appointed  city  physician  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  has  accepted  the  office. 


Ulansibc  (J?atljcrtngs 


-foreign  iftcins. 


A  good  Habit. — Riding  on  horseback  has  become,  within  the 
last  few  years,  a  favorite  recreation  with  French  ladies.  Great 
care  and  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  make  of  the  habits,  which 
partake,  in  their  decorations,  of  the  present  extravagant  style  of 
costume.  Many  of  the  riding  habits  are  copied  from  the  portraits 
in  the  gallery  of  Versailles,  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis 
XV.  But  the  most  distinguished  habit  is  the  plain  black  or  dark 
green,  or  blue  summer  cloth,  trimmed  with  brandenbourgi  and  but- 
tons. The  hat  is  of  felt  or  beaver,  with  a  black  plume  thrown 
backwards. 


Tkadk  Conspiracy. — The  Journal  of  Commerce  mentions  as 
current  in  New  York  city  a  report  that  several  capitalists  and  large 
produce  dealers  held  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  lately,  "  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  control  the  present  stock  of  bread-stuffs," 
and  thus  not  only  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
seaboard,  but  also  to  regulate  the  prices. 


<  *•  —  > 


Hikley's  Suts  viAHir.i.A. — This  wonderful  specific  is  winning 

golden  opinions  in  all  directions.     Bull,  Sands  and  Townsendare 

nowhere,  the  cry  being  for  Hurley  alone.     His   preparation   can 

be  had,  wholesale   or  retail,  by  the   case  or  bottle,  at  the  store  of 

rs.  Bacon,  Hyde  &  Co. — St.  /.  ,  Mirror. 

What  it  Requires. — Twenty-two  hundred  full  grown  trees, 
or  the  matured  crop  of  forty-four  acres  of  woodland,  are  required 
to  furnish  timber  lor  a  Bingle  seventy-four  gun  ship. 


S.  Wells  Williams  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation 
to  China. 

The  New  Y'ork  Mirror  thanks  (iod  that  New  Y'ork  is  open  nl  the 
top,  anil  that  water  is  flowing  on  both  sides. 

Edwin  Forrest  has  bought  a  house  in  Philadelphia  for  833,000, 
and  intends  removing  into  it  immediately. 

Lieut.  George  H.  Derby,  I".  S.  Topographical  Engineers,  has 
been  appointed  on  the  staff  of  General  Wool. 

A  new  muskmolon  has  been  introduced  into  Mobile  from  Bra- 
zil, which  is  said  to  be  of  a  superior  quality  and  a  prolific  bearer. 

A  horse  was  attacked  by  hydrophobia  a  few  days  since  in  Co- 
lumbus, Pa.,  having  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  ninety-three 
days  before. 

Count  Beaugarde,  arrested  in  New  Y'ork  some  time  since,  for 
recruiting  for  the  British  army,  was  discharged  for  want  of 
evidence. 

John  G.  Saxe,  editor  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.J  Sentinel,  deliv- 
ered a  poem  at  the  recent  commencement  of  Knox  College,  at 
Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Captain  Baker,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Louisiana,  who  had  settled 
on  the  Colorado,  Texas,  to  commence  farming,  was  shot  and 
killed  by  one  of  his  negroes. 

The  Mississippi  papers  state  as  a  fact,  that  showers  of  brim- 
stone have  fallen  in  that  State  within  the  last  two  weeks.  It  has 
been  tried  and  proved  to  be  genuine. 

The  steamer  Northerner  arrived  at  Detroit  a  few  days  since, 
from  Lake  Superior,  bringing  .'SOU  barrels  of  copper,  shipped  at 
Ontonagon,  by  Carson  &  Close. 

A  wooden  image  that  can  be  made  to  walk  and  talk  has  been 
exhibited  in  New  fork.  Barnuni  paid  it  a  visit.  The  Evening 
Post  thinks  there  is  a  man  inside  of  it. 

The  citizens  of  Lynn  have  formed  a  "  Flour  and  Corn  League," 
on  principles  similar  to  the  N.  E.  Protective  Union,  with  which 
association  it  contemplates  forming  a  union. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  grand  jury  at  Danville,  Va.,  they 
determined,  it  is  said,  by  a  decided  vote,  to  disregard  the  State 
law  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  small  notes. 

Grasshoppers,  in  countless  hosts,  are  sweeping  over  the  fields  in 
the  Guadalupe  and  San  Antonio  valleys,  in  Texas,  but  they  are 
followed  by  immense  flocks  of  birds  which  feed  upon  them. 

The  Globe  Iron  Works  of  New  Y'ork  have  recently  turned  out 
a  casting  weighing  eighty-eight  thousand  pounds — the  largest,  it 
is  said,  ever  effected  in  a  single  mass  in  this  country. 

A  mad  dog  ran  up  three  flights  of  stairs  at  407  Broadway,  New- 
York,  and  dashed  through  the  window  of  a  daguerrian  gallery, 
falling  heavily  on  the  pavement  below.  He  died  in  a  i't-w  minutes 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Jim  Putnam,  a  respectable  and  industrious  man,  sixty- 
years  of  age,  residing  in  Sutton,  committed  suicide  by  hanging, 
a  few  days  since.  He  had  been  in  a  depressed  state  of  mind  for 
several  weeks. 

A  singular  exhibition  recently  took  place  at  a  review  of  the 
Turkish  army  at  Kupatoria.  Whilst  the  troops  were  resting, 
Ulnar  Pasha,  the  general  commanding,  had  a  race  with  Sephia 
Pasha. 

The   monument  to  the   memory  of  Henry   Clay  was  inaugu- 
rated at  Pottsville,  Va.,  on  the  4th  of  July,  amid  imposing 
monies.     The    oration    on   the  occasion   was   delivered    by   Hon. 
Charles  Gibbons. 

Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  in  a  speech  at  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Temperance  Convention,  approved  of  Neal  Dew's  course  in  the 
late  riots,  and  said  he  had  not  tasted  ardent  .■spirits  or  wine  either, 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

A  railroad  is  in  contemplation  from  Superior  City,  situated  at 
the  extreme  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  a  company  of  engineers 
have  recently  left  St.  Paul  for  that  place,  with  a  view  of  commen- 
cing the  road  from  that  point  to  St.  Paul. 

The  law  of  libel  in  Connecticut  was  materially  modified  by  an 
act  of  the  recent  legislature,  by  which  the  defendant  may  show 
the  intention  with  which  he  made  the  publication,  and  the  plain- 
tiff must  prove  malice  before  he  can  recover  damages. 

The  French  papers  state  that  the  California  nugget  of  gold, 
said  to  be  valued  at  •'540,000,  sent  to  the  Paris  exhibition,  is  found 
to  be  a  piece  of  lead  covered  with  gold,  upon  which  the  roughness 
and  uncvenness  of  native  gold  lias  been  ingeniously  imitated. 

While  President  Van  Buren  was  at  Nice,  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  witness  an  earthquake,  and,  sure  enough,  in  a  few'  days  there 
came  one  more  tremendous  than  that  of  1840.  It  came  in  the 
night,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  seen  in  the  park  near  the  hotel, 
in  primitive  costume  and  a  high  state  of  excitement. 

A  shrewd  boy  in  Worthington,  lately  attached  a  contrivance, 
comprising  a  hammer,  wires,  spring,  etc.,  to  the  floor  underneath 
the  desk  of  the  school-mistress,  with  which  he,  while  seated  some 
twenty  feet  or  more  distant,  by  means  of  a  cord,  started  the  school 
in  general,  and  the  teacher  in  particular,  with  an  exhibition  of  the 
"  Tappings." 

The  captain  of  the  steamer  Golden  State,  on  arriving  at  Lex- 
ington (Mo.),  from  Couneil  Bluffs  and  Y'ellow  Stone,  reported 
that  the  river  up  in  that  region  was  very  low — the  whole  country 
suffering  for  want  of  rain — and  that  while  the  boat  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Y'ellow  Stone,  the  prairie  caught  fire,  and  before  the 
tire  could  be  put  out,  the  river  was  burnt  in  two  '. 

An  order  having  been  issued  to  the  men  of  the  razee-frigate  In- 
dependence, now  stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  work  on  Sun- 
day while  in  port,  the  chaplain  spoke  against  such  labors  in  a  ser- 
mon. Commodore  Mervin  thereupon  ordered  him  to  desist,  and 
he  has  not  been  permitted  to  preach  since.  It  is  understood  that 
the  chaplain  accordingly  will  leave  his  ship  and  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  make  complaint. 

The  Cincinnati  grand  jury  have  found  two  new  indictments 
against  William  Arnson  for  the  murder  of  the  Allisons — the  same 
crime  for  which  he  has  been  tried  and  convicted — in  peril  of  his 
life,  sentenced,  and  the  day  set  for  the  execution.  These  indict- 
ments are  in  direct  violation  of  the  bill  of  rights,  which  says — 
"  No  man  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  he  a  witness 
against  himself  or  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offence." 

A  model,  by  Donald  McKay,  Esq.,  from  which  it  is  proposed 
to  build  the  pioneer  boat  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  run  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  to  be  called  the  "  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  was 
lately  shown  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  The  dimensions  are 
to  be  as  follows:  length,  320  let;  breadth,  45  feet ;  depth,  31 
feet;  shear,  7  feet.  Engines,  85  inch  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke.  It 
is  supposed  she  will  accommodate  250  first  class  cabin  i 
gcrs;  50  second  class;  carry  1000  tons  freight,  and  make  the 
JC  in  eight  days. 


There  is  a  movement  in  Dublin  to  abolish  Donnvbrook  Fair. 
It  seems  that  the  fair  may  now  be  bought  up  from  the  patentees 
for  £3000. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  lias  turned   bis  cabinet  at  the  winter 
j>;ilace  into   a   kind  of  observatory,   from    which,  by  the    aid  of  a 
lie,  he  can  see  Cronstadt,  the  fortifications  and  a  part  of  the 
Lysy  was. 

It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  number  of  physicians  and  Bur 
peons  in  England,  because  the  deaths  must,  of  course,  be  propor- 
tionate. At  the  present  day  they  number  10,000,  of  whom  2000 
reside  in  London. 

The  King  of  Naples  makes  „  )eii  court  to  Russia,  and  longs  to 
welcome  the  fleets  of  the  czar  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  Sicilian 
majesty  has  conferred  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand  on  u  Russian 
grand  duke,  and  the  tone  of  the  court  is  as  Muscovite  and  anti- 
English  as  it  well  can  be. 

A  poor  seamstress  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  led  away  by  religious 
monomania,  has  resolved  to  deny  herself  the  comfortof  a  bed  until 
she  has  converted  the  world.  She  now  sleeps  regularly  upon 
some  grass  under  a  tombstone  in  "  the  au!d  kirkyard  of  the 
Manse." 

The  Countess  de  Lavalette,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  do  Beau- 
harnais,  and  cousin-gcrman  of  Queen  Hortcnsc,  died  in  Paris, 
lately.  She  was  the  wife  of  Count  de  Lavalette,  postmaster-gene 
nil  under  the  first  empire,  whom  she  saved  from  the  scaffold,  in 
1815,  by  her  energy  and  presence  of  mind. 

The  Austrian  government  requests  the  directors  of  tin'  railways 
in  the  empire  to  plant  young  trees,  of  a  description  indicated,  at 
convenient  distances  along  the  lines,  intending  them  to  replace 
eventually  the  posts  upon  which  telegraph  wires  are  at  present 
affixed. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  II.  has  issued  a  manifesto  providing 
that  ill  case  of  his  decease,  during  the  minority  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantino  shall  lie  regent;  that  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  heir,  he  shall  also  be  regent  until  his  second  son  shall 
become  of  age,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  other  imperial  children 
is  vested  in  the  Empress  Maria  Alexandria. 


Qa\\bs  of  0olb. 


....   The  star-light  smile  of  children  ! — Epes  Sargent. 

....  Voracious  learning,  often  over-fed,  digests  not  into  sense 
her  motley  meal. —  Young. 

....  A  man  has  generally  the  good  or  ill  qualities  which  he 
attributes  to  mankind. — Shenstoi 

....  All  our  first  movements  are  good,  generous,  heroical  ; 
reflection  weakens  and  kills  them. — Aime" Martin. 

....  This  incessant  and  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  a  man's  fortune 
leaveth  not  that  tribute  which  we  owe  to  Cod  of  our  time. — Bacon. 

....  Avarice  is  the  most  opposite  of  all  characters  to  that  of 
God  Almighty,  whose  alone  it  is  to  give  and  not  receive. — Shen- 
stone. 

....  If  a  man  were  to  set  out  by  calling  everything  by  its  right 
name,  he  would  be  knocked  down  before  he  got  to  the  comer  of 
the  street. — Lord  Halifax. 

....  It  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  judge  of  the  disposition  of 
any  woman,  till  it  has  been  seen  how  the  passion  of  love  acts  ujkhi 
it. — i'itz-hwjh  (Tahs  of  Passion.) 

....  The  human  soul  is  like  a  bird  that  is  liorn  in  a  cage. 
Nothing  can  deprive  it  of  its  natural  longings,  or  obliterate  the 
mysterious  remembrance  of  its  heritage. — Epes  Sargent. 

....  Small  debts  are  like  small  shot ;  they  are  rattling  on  every 
side,  and  can  scarcely  be  escaped  without  a  wound  :  great  debts 
are  like  cannon,  of  loud  noise  but  little  danger. — Johnson. 

....  Dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition;  for  the  very  substance  of 
the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream.  And  I  hold  am- 
bition of  so  airy  and  light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  sha- 
do  w. — ShaJcspea  re. 

....  The  last  best  fruit  which  comes  to  late  perfection,  even  in 
the  kindliest  soul,  is  tenderness  toward  the  hard,  forbearance  to- 
ward  the  uuforbcaring,  warmth  of  heart  toward  the  cold,  philan- 
thropy toward  the  misanthropic  — Richter. 

....  The  point  of  aim  for  our  vigilance  to  hold  in  view,  is  to 
dwell  upon  the  brightest  parts  in  every  prospect,  to  call  off  the 
thoughts  when  running  upon  disagreeable  objects,  and  strive  to  be 
pleased  with  the  present  circumstances  surrounding  us. — Tucker. 


Joker's   Bubgct. 

Snooks  was  advised  to  get  his  life  insured.  "  Wont  do  it," 
said  he ;  "  it  would  be  my  luck  to  live  forever,  if  I  should." 

It  is  aggravating  to  see  a  good  looking  man  wrestling*with  your 
wife  in  a  walfz,  without  having  the  privilege  of  going  up  and  tight- 
ening his  neckerchief. 

A  voung  widow  was  asked  why  she  was  going  to  get  married 
so  soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  "  O,  la  !"  said  she, 
"  I  do  it  to  prevent  fretting  myself  to  death  on  account  of  dear 
Tom." 

"  Have  you  any  limbhorn  bonnets  ?"  inquired  a  very  modest 
mis~  of  a  shop-keeper.     "  Any  what  '"    "  Any  limbhorn  bonnets  ?" 

"Any— you  don't  mean  leghorn V  The  young  lady  was 
brought  to  by  the  proper  restoratives. 

"  I  say,  milkman,  you  give  your  cows  loo  much  salt !"  "  Why 
— bow  do  yon  know  how  much  salt  I  give  them!"  "I  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  milk  you  bring  us  lately.  Salt  makes 
the  cows  dry,  and  then  they  drink  too  much  water,  and  that  makes 
their  milk  thin,  you  know." 

An  old  lady,  on  being  examined  before  a  magistrate  as  to  her 
place  of  legal  settlement,  was  asked  what  reason  she  had  for  sup- 
posing her  husband  had  a  legal  settlement  in  that  town.  The  oid 
lady  said  :  "  He  was  born  and  married  there,  and  they  buried  him 
there,  and  if  that  isn't  settling  hiin  there,  I  don't  know  what  is." 

A  Frenchman,  being  hard  up  for  a  dinner,  stole  a  pig.  He  was 
caught  in  the  act,  taken  before  a  magistrate  and  called  upon  for 
his  defence,  when  he  thus  delivered  himself ':  "  (),  moil  Dieu  I  i 
steal  ze  pig  !  No,  sare !  never!  Aha!  you  sail  see  I  I  tell  zc 
pig,  vill  he  go  wiz  me?  He  says,  'Out!  out!'  and  sen  I  take 
him.  Is  zhat  vot  you  call  steal  tie  pig,  ven  he  go  vis  his  own 
consent '." 

The  following  gem  of  obituary  poetry  is  from  a  gravestone  in 
the  Wrcntham  burying-ground  : 

'•  A  tub  of  water  she  tell  in. 

Not  knowing  it  would  take  her  breath  ; 
But  ().  alas!  tba  fatal  fling 

That  proved  to  her  ;i  :llil  ten  death!" 


BALLOT'S    PICTORIAL 
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tAAVING 


ItOOM 


COMPANION, 


.9 


NOTICB  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  pas*  only  of 
The    im- 

uatton  of  the  Pictorial  (being  or, run'  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  werkly)  forma  a  vehicle  of  adTertlse- 
ment  that  la  rarelj  the  public.     Another  (act 

which  greatly  enhances  the  valu 

advertising  medium  la,  that  it  La  preserved^  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
Six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  perma 
■ 
Q^Tbrms  fou  Advbuti 
all  caws,  without  regard  to  lengl  lance. 

M    M.  BALLOU,  I  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  ana  Brmnfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  PUBLICATION. 
BAKER'S     CHURCH      MUSIC. 

WK  have  just  issued  one  of  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tions of  Church  Music  ever  published  in  this  coun- 

1.  B.  F.  Baker.    Jt  will   be  the  Music 
Book  of  the  season. 
aug  4        3.v        JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

WATERMAN'S  PATENT 
VKNTILATKD  REFRIGERATOR, 

In  this  article  ail  real  objections 

.  t«»  the  old  ones   have  been   over- 

without 

violating  fin'  laws  of  nature,  apper- 

bo  the  refrlgera  tor  and  the 

mees,  generated  by  ' !i 

i  tiou  of  animal  and  \ 

n!y  laws  concerning 

the  refrigerator,  except  the  Iaw  of 

"""■    cleanliness.      For    sale  (at  retail 

only)  bv  the  inventor,  at  hi*  Kitchen  Furnishing  Rooms, 

B8  and  86  CornhiU. 

July  7  NATII.  WATERMAN. 

IMPORTANT  TO  FAMILIES. 
"VTOAII  DAVIS'S  CflLBBavraD  ('omuin  mos  of  Mo  n  v 
jLI  ami  Java  Coffee  has  been  used  by  Hotels,  Steam- 
ships, and  by  thousands  of  families,  and  acknowledged  by 
ind  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  oefore 
used.    Kami  i  mnd  is  equal  to  two  of  any  other 

kind.  JOHN  C.  FERNALD  ft  l 

aug  4  458  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

UNITED  STATES  CLUB  AT2NCY. 
riiHK  undersigned  having  made  arrangements  with  the 
X    publishers,  offer  to  furnish  any  two  of  the  following 

98.  being   a    discount  Of  twenty-fire  per 

cent,  from  the  price  per  single  copy  : 

Boston — The  American  Union,  Olive  Branch,  Weekly 
Traveller.  Weekly  Telegraph,  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Yan- 
kee Privateer.  American  Patriot,  Know  Nothing  and 
American  Crusader. 

York— The  Scientific   American,  Home  Journal 
ami  the  Weekly  Tribune. 

V  Y     -Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 
Phdudblvhia— McMakin's   Weekly  Courier.  Saturday 
ng  Post,  Peterson's  Ladies1  National  Magazine,  and 
Arthur's  Home  magazine, 

of  tie  above  1  and  one  copy  of  either  of  the 
following  *>i  magazines  i 
Pan  .  Gtraham's  Magazine. 

lew  Monthly. 
Any  l  Monthlies  ; 

Any  one  of  the  MonUi  lies  ami  two  of  the  Weeklies,  tor  $5 
Any  two  of  the  Monthlies  and  one  of  the  Weeklies 
Any  one  of  the  Weeklies,  and  either  of  the  follow] 
pubiical  Boys1  and  Qlrls1  Magazine,  The 

(Monthly)  Schoolmate.  The   Phrenological  Journal,  The 
Water  Cure  Journal— for  $2  25. 

Halloa's    Weekly   Pictorial    Prawing-Koom    Com- 

i.  ami  either  of  the  s2  Weeklies  for  SI  75.  or  the 

il  ami  one  of  the  Monthlies  for  84  26- 

Publications  will  be  sent  to  different  addresses  and  to 

different  post-offices,  if  desired  by  those  getting  up  the 

clubs,  ami  ad  iitious  to  clubs  of  single  us  will 

en  at  club   rates,  vi/  .  $2  for  the  Monl 
for  the  Week 

Single  subscriptions  received  for  the  Magazines  at  $8; 
and  for  the  papers  at  82  per  annum— $]  for  six  months. 

We  warrant  the  reception  regularly  of  all  publications 
subscribed  for  to  us. 

X.  B.  All  publications  will  be  forwardc  i  from  the  dif- 
ferent offices  of  publication.    Terms— cash  in  advance. 

imps  may  be  seut  for  fractional   parts  of  a 
dollar. 

mien  copies  of  any  of  the  papers  on  our  list  sent,  if 
required 

All  publications  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  paid  for. 

r  fully  requosted  to  act  as 
Add]  E.  A.  NORR1S  & 

aug  4  *  Olive  Branch  Office,  Boston. 

ARNOLD'S,  84   STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Mel- 
laril  No.  9  Congress  street.   B 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 

iu  the  United  States  of  Aim 

CHARLEJ  r'ROD^HAM. 
April,  15,  1 

The  undersigned  having  been  ap- 
pointed .sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Chaelis  Frodbham's  1m- 
provki>  Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  exten  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Prodsham,  and  Btyled  his  ■•New  Series/'  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  Of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and    position.      So   perfect  are   the  adjustments,    that  the 

most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding.  Jumping, 

etc.,  produces  on    them    no  sensible  effect.      They  are' 

therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  t->  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who.  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Krodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  Esq.,  H'm.  Whiting.  Esq 

K.  C.  Bites,  Esq.,  0.  fcf,  Thacher.  Esq. 

V.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  W1LLARD, 


mar  31 


0  Congress  St..  Boston. 


LADIES 


AUE   RESPECTFULLY 


SOLICITED 
TO  GIVE 

DICK'S    SPOOL    C  0  T  T  0  \ 

A  TR I  \  I 
ASK  FOE  IT  WHEN  SHOPPING. 

ROBT,    LOGAN  &  Co., 

51  Djrr  St.,  New  York  Crtr. 


June  30 


8mo 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OK  THE   PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  t!\e  bounil  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  thoio  who  again  at  a  rerv  Ion  rate,  so  that 

a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.     Am  infor- 
mation  given  by  addressing  thisofflre.  by  letter,  post-paid 
j.in  6  tf 


A       WISHING  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  DYER'S 
m:\l.lNii   EMBROCATION,  when  applied  to  Cuts, 
Wounds,  Sores,  etc.  aug  4 


A.  W.  LADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED     (Mi  AND     ACTION 

PIANO    FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  bv  competent  judges  that  the 
BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FOnTta  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  "t  Tom' 
they  stand  dnktvalled.  Among  the  man]  Improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  01  tare 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  prlnrlph — 
the  base  strings  being  tit  cated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  h 

volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  Of 
ind  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.     IVe  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  s  MEDAL  was  awarded 
tor  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW    YORK   CRYSTAL    PALACE, 

WABEE00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

AND  519    BROADWAY.    NEW    YORK, 
mar  24  (St   Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 


N  P  0  It  T  S  M  A  rVS     1»  0  R  110  1.10 

OF 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We   have  just    published  a  valuable   book,  containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,  FISHING,  AND  HUNTING, 
in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  PICTOB.UI,  OEM,  It  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TffEN  T  Y  -  F  I  V  E     C  E  N  T  8  ! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  pnbli 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.     It  will  also  bo  I 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TKAl'HKHR  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publis 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Broinfield  Sts..  Boston. 

HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPAEILLA. 

THE   0NLV  GEM1XE  AND  BXLUBLt    EXTRACT  IX  AMERICA.    IND 
SURE  CURE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,   or    Indigestion.   Scrofula,   or    King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Hones.  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costivenees,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases,  liver 

Complaint,  Tiles.  Female  Irregularities.  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the 
system.  Themedicinc,  though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
r  is   New  York— Messrs.  SchieffeUn,  Brothers  & 
I  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     Price,  -si  per  bottlo;  six  bottles  lor  85. 
may  12  eoply 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  M'.-iri 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentleic.cn  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Seut  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
upou  the  receipt  of  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprii  ■ 
tors  of  Swedish  Hair  Crrainr.  880  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7  tf 

MONEY  HADE  QUICKLY. 

TIIE'iE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.      Agents  are  wanted   in  every  city  and 

town  In  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  anil  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
June  16       3m        Atlanta.  On.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

'•The  immense  demand  for  it  is  almost  fabulous.'1 


SOLD  bv  all  Druggists  and   Fanrv  Oooda  Dealers,  for 
only  2o  cents.  HEATH.  WVNKOOl'  &  Co.,  Pro- 

prietors. 83  Liberty  8t.,  New  York.        eop4t        July  7 

JOHN  DICK  <t-  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buvers.  please  note  it  can  be  had  in 

New  York.  of. ROBERT  LOO  IN  &  Co..  51  Dcv  St. 

Boston,  of. BUUNIIAM  WELTuN  *  Co.. 96  Milk  St. 

PiiiUDiLciin.of, T.  w.  FARRELL,  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore,  of i,   M,  II.YA1N. 

Baltimore,  of. STELLMAN,  HTNRICHS  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Ya D.  II.  LONDON. 

June  9 3m 

TF  you  wish  to  learn  to  pla>  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 

■-  buy  RICHARDSON'8 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  Is  acknowledged  bv  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction 
that  has  ever  been  published      Price.'5.'!.     Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Mn 
may  5 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
VT     R.  CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Washington  Street, 
i>  .  BOSTON.  tf  June  16 


THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  american  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc      u 
I'*  i   i  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Boou  s  il  uk- 

Alox\.  c      I  <i.  stand-  unrivalled  tor   beauti- 

i ri'  all  warranted  to 

rerybest  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprietor, 
\\M.  BOOLE,  Boston.  A.  1!.  &  li.  Sands,  New  York;  J. 
H'right  I..,  man  ft  Co.,  Montreal, 

>:  il.  lloven .ion,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St..  Lon- 
don;.!. \\oo!!e\.  Manchester.  England,  and  chemists  ;ind 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.  eoptf         Jan  13 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

TOIIN"     ANDREW,     Dim '<  lirsMAN     and     Emiraver 
-  \Yood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 

his    best    Stylo,    promptly    and    at    moderate    prices.      No. 
ishington  Street.  Boston.      Reference— Ration's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  5 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

riMIE  BIOGRAPHY  Or'  HOSEA  BALLOU.    By 

J.  his  )oungest  son,  Matcrik  M  Ballou.  This  inter- 
esting home  i  fan  eminent  divine, 

t  those  Simple  but  truthful  narratives!  f  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 

1  in  the  development  of  liberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  )OUIlgest  son  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  M.  M.  Ballou,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  ot  ••_  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  care,',  of  One  Whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject.  HOSOS  Ballou,  was 
a  sellsniade  man.  and  the  means  by  which  be  rose  to  the 
eminence  which  he  attained  in  the  rmks  of  Christian  war- 
fare, are  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lav  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished it.  after  reading  a  tew  consecutive  pages. 

Ily  addressing  a  line,  post-paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  mn  ikilhir,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent,  tree  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS 

feb  14  8S  CornhiU,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OK  CUKA  :  or,  Notes  or 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  tbe/rtits  nhovi  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  arc  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  ot"  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  bis  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
inn  of  a  romance. 
(£7*  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail.  /Wr  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents ;  in  cloth,  76  cents.    Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO..  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  those  PowDSBSin  hi*  practice  for  over  five 
years,  never  in  a  single  case  failing  togiye  instant 
relief  t<>  his  patients,  Da.  WILSON,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends  ami  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they  lire 
iinii-i.t.'-i  tor  their  i  il  length  hern  induced  to 

offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 
AM)    OTHEK    BOWEL    COMPLAINTS. 

As  t'ie  Dysentery  Reason  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  Inline  Uately  this  [nraluablereme  ly. 
A  box  containing  one  <lo^>n  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rections  for  their  use.  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt 
of  91,  in  a  Utter  ml  ln*«eJ  either  to  im.  J.  v.  WILSON, 
Prop  We  to  ,  Norwich.  Ct,  or  to  (TEEXS  &  POTTER.  No. 
154  Washington  Street.  Hovton.  For  sale  by  Pi  UL"„Msts 
generally.  July  21 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

We  hare  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges ;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
glolie  :  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  of  fine  maritime  views  ;  and.  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.   Price,  $3  per  volume. 


THE  FLAG  OF  0111  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Mitd/'rurous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  polities,  and  on  all  sectarian. 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral :  therefore  making  it  era- 
phatieally  a  pAi'Kit  FOB  thk  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
SO  condensed    us   to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 

of  inte-lligencc.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the 
mammoth  slzk.  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper ^  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  fir  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  '■  Halloa's  Pictorial." 

TKHMS:— 1NVARTA1JLY  IN"  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year £2  00 

4  subscribers,  "       •'     7  00 

10  15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  olr  Vmo.v,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  £4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  Bfl.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromncld  Sts.,  Boston. 

I^UR  HAU&. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
'  sonable  terms.     Parties  at  a  distance,  bj  designating 
what  engravil  I,  will   be  answered  by  return  of 

mail.  ;•"'!  'he  prW  :»f  nni'f  given  tf  jan  6 

iM)R  SALIC. — A  ton  of  fine  box-WOOd,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hun>trtd and ttn 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.     Address  A.  B.,  this  office.         3t    j  20 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

IMC  i\\  nc.-ltooM  COMPANION. 

[LATH  GLEASON'8  PICTOBIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  must  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  Uterar}  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  eolumnsare  devoted  t..  original  tales,  ^k^'telu•^^ 
and  poems,  by  the  best  ahebican  icthoes, and  the< 
of  the  domestio  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spiced 
with  wit  and  humor.  Kach  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists, 
of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  i 
world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  mas 

nil  in  thiscountrj  .     Its  i 
views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  nil 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  nai 
merchant  service,  with   tine  ami  accurate  posjtraiti  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TEUMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year S3  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "    10  00 

W  -  "      "    2000 

Any  person  sending  us  sixlrrn  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

%*  One  copy  of  Tnr.  Flao  of  ova  IMos.  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  S4  per  annum. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by       M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Streets,  Boston. 

The  following  are  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  like 
testimonials : 

It  is  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  the  art  typographical 
in  this  country,  anil  compares  well  with  anything  of  the 
sort  produced  in  Europe.  When  the  cost  of  the  lar(;e 
number  of  illustrations  which  each  number  eon; 
considered,  and  tin-  superfine  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  l'ietorial  is  printed,  it  is  really  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  can  be  sold  for  six  cents.  We  feel  a  degree 
of  pride  that  so  complete  a  Uterar]  enterprise  should  hail 
from  Boston. — Daily  lift . 

It  is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  in  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. — Littrary  Echo,  li.  I. 

It  is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  It.— Ameri- 
can Citizen,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling- 
ton Cuilinel,   Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  in  the 
country. — Southern  star,  La. 

It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  ami  In  fact,  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it  ..  upon, 

Kentucky. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table. — Albany 
Atlas,  A\   Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world. — Pawtucket  Di- 
rectory, H.  I. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  IVasAfng/ofi  {D.  c.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  Wisconsin   Pinny,  Kerens  Point,  Wis. 

One  of  the  most  moral,  entertaining  and  instructive 
family  newspapers  of  the  day.— Xaninckn  (.Ms.)  lnauinr. 

The  standard  of  its  literature  becomes  continually  ele- 
vated, while  its  profusion  of  illustrations  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endless  variety. —  Westchester  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 

Those  who  have  been  pleased  with  the  past  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  be  de- 
lighted with  the  improvements  under  its  new  proprietor- 
ship.—  The  Burr  Oak.  Juneau.  Wis,,, nun. 

Is  said  to  excel  by  far  any  illustrated  journal  published 
in  England  or  Belfast,  Mr. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  Pictorial  in  the  world,  has 
obtained  an  unprecedented  popularity,  and  has  constant- 
ly been  undergoing  improvement,  until  further  improve- 
ment seems  Impossible. — H  uiton,  IV.  Y. 

A  weekly  panorama,  in  fine  wood  cuts,  of  places  and 
buildings  throughout  our  country,  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory  notes,  tales,  etc.     When  bound,   it  mil 
ornamental  and  highly  entertaining  book.— Corner,  New- 
ln'1. 

The  Pictorial  is  the  only  weekly  illustrated  paper  of  any 
character  published  in  thi-  country,  and  is  second  to 
none  iii  the  world.  It  ought  to  bo  generously  sustained 
by  our  people. — H  ra'l.  SpringviUe,  Y.  Y 

A  first  rate,  instructive,  entertaining  and  beautifully 
illustrate-]  weekly  piper,  nllc I  witi  tie  best  wood  cuts 
ever  execute  I-   Republican,  ("■  iii  i, n,.    Mir/i 

Whoi.esai.r  Aokhn S.  French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 

York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor,  ill  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Baglcy,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  A.  Boys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  and  Chesnuf.  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Mellen  &  Co.,  To  Dear- 
born St..  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  ltinjrgold,  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Trubncr  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Kurope  generally. 


IMMENSE    SUC<  'ESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED  FOR  EVERT  AMERICAN   1IOM1' 

Since  it?  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop. 
ular  Monthly  has  runup  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  IttlRACLJE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pajres  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  TO  magneton 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  paces  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthlt  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  itfl  mutter  is  carefully  com- 
piled andarranped  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  ItspAgescuntaJn 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHE8, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  beet  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forndnganagneable  com- 
panion fat  a  leisure  moment  or  hoar,  anywhere,  at  ho.M.«j 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  it 

Any  p-T.-ou  enclosing  one  dt      r  t<>  tin-  proprlel 
below,  e  e  lor  one  \  i 

persou  gendii!tf  us  i   rteen  ribers  shall  ltci-iw 

seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  PublisJur  an  I  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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VIEW   NEAR   THE   CHURCH   OF   NOSSA   SENHORA   DO   MONTE,   FUNCHAL,   MADEIRA. 


SCENES  TS  MADEIRA. 

Madeira  is  not  onlv  celebrated  for  its  wines,  but  for  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate,  and  invalids  afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints 
have  found  a  relief  for  their  sufferings  here  which  no  other  locality 
afforded.  The  island  belongs  to  Portugal.  Of  late  years,  it  has 
excited  the  painful  interest  of  the  world  by  the  sufferings  of  the 


inhabitants  from  a  failure  of  the  grape  crop,  their  principal  depen- 
dence. Our  first  engraving  presents  a  view  near  the  Church  ot 
Nossa  Scnhora  do  Monte,  Fnnchal,  which  stands  in  one  of  the 
most  romantic  places  that  the  imagination  can  conceive.  The 
covered  bridge  spanning  the  wild  and  sweeping  torrent,  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  that  crowns  the  hills  and  borders  the  paths,  make 


a  place  in  which  the  day-dreamer  loves  to  linger.  Our  second  en- 
graving shows  the  gubernatorial  residence  at  Funcbal.  The  ad- 
ministration is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  council,  who 
seem  to  possess  unlimited  power,  the  Junta  and  Camera,  elective 
representative  bodies,  having  about  as  much  real  power  as  the 
senatorial  puppets  of  Louis  Napoleon. 


PALACE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR,  AT  FUNCHAL,  MADEIRA. 


M.  M.  BALLOU, 


I  CORNER  OK  TKKMOXT 
AND  BROMF1ELD  STS. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11,  1855. 


$3,00  PER  ANNUM. 
(>  CENTS  SINGLE. 


}  Vol.   IX.,   No.  6.— Whole  No.  214. 


VIEW  OK  FRANKLIN  STREET,  ROSTON. 
The  accompanying  engraving,  from  a  drawing  made  expressly 

for  our  paper,  conveys  an  accurate  idea  of  Franklin  Street,  in  this 
is  it  appears  to  a  spectator  Groin  a  point  of  view  near  Washing- 
ton Street.     The  form  of  this  lower  part  of  Franklin  Street  is  that 
of  a  crescent,  and  there  is  a  small  enclosure  in  the  centre,  planted 

with  trees,  one  of  the  few  "  breathing  holes  "  of  this  densely  pop- 
ulated city  which  has  thus  far  escaped  the  hand  of  "  improve- 
ment," and  the  exigencies  of  commerce.  The  houses  on  each 
side  of  this  crescent  are  occupied  by  some  of  our  wealthiest  citi- 
zens, and  the  street  is  one  of  the  most  niry  and  agreeable  within 
the  limits  of  Boston.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  spire  of  the 
church  where  Dr.  Churning  for  many  years  preached  to  a  large 
and  appreciative  congregation.  The  church,  the  front  of  which 
is  presented  to  the  spectator,  is  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
for  many  years  the  only  Catholic  church  in  the  city,  and  for  many 
it  may  he  added,  insufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
municants of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed.  The  lot  of  land  next 
below  the  cathedral  was  for  a  long  time  occupied  by  a  sisterhood 
of  nuns,  bat,  it  being  found  that  the  location  was  not  airy  enough 


for  the  sisterhood,  their  quarters  were  changed  many  years  ago  to 
Mount  Benedict,  in  Charlcstown,  where  their  house  was  burned 
down  by  a  mob,  the  particulars  of  whose  doings  are  doubtless 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  Next  to  the  nunnery,  with  the 
entrance  on  Federal  Street,  was  the  estate,  occupied,  until  recent- 
ly, as  the  residence  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese.  On 
the  other  side,  hounded  by  Franklin  and  Federal  Streets,  but 
hidden  from  view  in  our  engraving,  stood  the  old  Federal  Street 
Theatre,  so  dear  to  the  memories  of  our  old  play-goers.  On 
the  boards  of  this  theatre  Cooke  performed  and  Kean  achieved 
his  triumphs,  and  here  it  was  that  occurred  that  great  riot,  occa- 
sioned by  Kean's  disrespect  to  our  countrymen,  which  drove  him 
from  the  stage  in  Boston.  The  whole  story  will  be  found  by 
those  curious  in  such  matters,  in  Mr.  Clapp's  "  Records  of  the 
Boston  Stage."  The  house  was  packed  with  people  determined 
that  Kean  should  he  ostracised.  The  play,  if  we  remember  right- 
ly, was  Richard  III.,  but  not  an  aet  of  it  was  permitted  to  be 
played  out.  The  whole  house  was  in  an  uproar,  and  Kean  nar- 
rowly escaped  personal  violence.  Here  Dickson,  and  Bernard, 
and  Mrs.  Darley  (mother  of  Darlcy,  the  artist),  and  Thwaits  and 


Cooper  "  fretted  their  brief  hour  "  on  the  boards.  Here  Kilner 
delighted  the  audience  as  Captain  Copp,  and  Finn  convulsed 
them  as  Paul  Pry,  and  J.  Mills  Brown  drew  down  the  thunders 
of  the  audience  in  his  inimitable  personations  of  provincial  rus- 
tics. Here  "  Gentleman  George  "  Barrett  played  "  Corinthian 
Tom,"  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  the  audience,  and  here 
Mrs.  George  Barrett,  then  Mrs.  Henry,  and  the  wife  of  an  actor 
named  Drummond,  bewildered  the  Bostonians  by  an  exhibition 
of  a  grace,  a  lady-like  elegance  of  deportment,  a  fascination  of 
manner,  which  we  vainly  hope  to  see  re-produced  on  the  American 
stage.  Here,  too,  other  beauties  bloomed  and  waned.  When  the 
theatre  was  closed,  it  was  refitted  and  rc-opencd  for  lectures  and 
concerts,  under  the  name  of  the  Odeon,  but  commerce,  more  im- 
perative than  the  fine  arts,  laid  hands  upon  it,  and  its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  crowded  warehouses,  attesting  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  our  city.  In  the  centre  of  the  little  tree-shaded  enclosure 
of  Franklin  Street  an  urn  is  erected,  a  sort  of  cenotaph  commem- 
orative of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  born  in  the  vicinity.  It 
would  he  a  very  pretty  locality  for  a  public  fountain.  Ere  many 
years  Franklin  Street  will  doubtless  be  filled  with  warehouses. 


VIEW    OF  FRANKLIN   STREET,  BOSTON. 
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OR, 

THE.  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ITALY  IN  THE  18TH  CENTUBY. 

BT   ARTI1CR    MORTON,    A.    M. 


[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE   MYSTERIOUS    VISITOR. 


The  Lady  Estclla  Fat  alone  in  the  private  apartment  of  the 
princess,  in  which  the  lamps  had  not  been  lighted.  The  soft 
starlight,  however,  and  the  beams  of  a  young  moon  detached  her 
light  and  graceful  figure,  as  she  leaned  upon  the  marble  window 
scat,  from  the  shadowy  back-ground  of  the  apartment.  Sad 
enough  she  was  at  heart,  but  she  exhibited  no  external  trace  of 
emotion.  She  had  passed  through  the  phases  of  indignation  and 
passionate  grief;  words  of  defiance  were  hushed,  tears  of  pas- 
sionate sorrow  dried.  Reverently,  prayerfully  had  she  bowed 
her  spirit,  and  from  her  commune  with  the  sole  Power  that  could 
aid  her  in  her  distress,  she  had  risen  in  a  better  frame,  though 
still  despondent.  From  her  stirlcss  position  she  was  axmscd  by 
n  bustle  in  the  ante-room,  and  presently,  tho  door  opening,  a 
female  figure  entered  and  moved  towards  her. 
"  Estclla  ?"  said  a  gentle  voice. 

"  I  recognize  yon  hy  the  tone,  lady,"  said  Estclla,  "  for  I  can- 
not distinguish  your  features.  None  but  the  Princess  Margarita 
could  speak  60  gently  to  a  lonely  prisoner." 

"  Call  me  sister,"  said  the  princess,  in  the  same  sweet  voice. 
"  Nay,  lady,"  replied  Estella,  "  I  cannot — must  not — forget  the 
distance  which  separates  you,  the  titled  lady,  from  me,  the  humble 
maiden." 

"  Speak  not  of  my  rank,"  said  the  princess,  sadly.  "  It  re- 
minds mo  of  our  shame.  Alas !  I  am  no  longer  ignorant  that 
my  father  and  myself  arc  decked  in  borrowed  plumes — that  the 
splendor  that  surrounds  us  is  not  ours  of  right — and  that  one 
wave  of  the  stern  hand  of  justice  may  dissolve  this  stately  pageant 
that  environs  me." 

"  No  blame  attaches  to  yourself,  lady,  in  the  course  of  event* 
that  placed  your  father  on  the  throne." 

"  Whatever  tarnishes  his  name  is  a  brand  upon  my  brow,"  re- 
plied the  princess.  "  But  let  me  do  my  part  in  mitigating  the 
severity  of  his  decrees  at  least.  You  are  given  to  my  charge — 
lint  your  prison  house  shall  be  my  arms.  Believe  me,  I  shall  not 
be  a  cruel  jailer.  If  you  will  await  me  here  one  moment,  I  will 
summon  the  attendants  with  lights." 

"  Do  you  not  prefer  the  twilight  glimmer  of  the  moon  and 
stars  V  asked  Estella. 

"  If  you  prefer  them— certainly,"  replied  the  princess. 
She  came  and  sat  down  beside  Estclla,  and  took  her  hand. 
"  You  declined  jnst  now  to  call   me   sister — you  would   not 
hesitate  if  you  knew  what  had  recently  occurred." 
"  Indeed,  lady !" 

"  Yes — something  to  draw  us  near  to  each  other,   Estella.     I 
have  lately  seen  your  brother." 
"  Giulio  1     In  his  prison  '." 

"  He  is  in  confinement,  but  he  is  not  treated  with  unusual  sever- 
ity. His  limbs  are  free — my  father  has  not  dared  to  add  chains 
to  imprisonment." 

"  Thank  Heavon  for  that." 
"  He  learned  from  me  that  you  were  here." 
"  Thanks— thanks  I" 

"  And  that  you  were  given  to  my  charge ;  and  he  bade  me  be 
the  messenger  of  his  love  to  you." 
"  Was  it  with  that  you  left  him  !" 

"  Nay — sister — "  faltered  the  princess.  "  He  told  mc  that  he 
loved  me — and  I — " 

"  You  cheeked  his  aspirations  V 
"  I  confessed  my  love  for  him."  w 

"Ah!  we  are  sisters  then  in  heart!"  cried  tho  young  girl, 
throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  princess,  and  weeping 
for  joy. 

"  But  why  am  I  thus  elated  ?"  exclaimed  Estclla,  suddenly 
cheeking  her  expressions  of  delight.  "  I  forget  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed — Giulio  regarded  as  an  enemy 
by  your  father,  and  in  prison.  There  is  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier between  him  and  yourself." 

"  His  life  is  safe,"  cried  the  princess,  "while  my  life  is  spared. 
My  father  loves  me  tenderly.     With  all  his  faults  there  is  that 
brilliant  ray  of  sunshine  in   the   darkness  of  his  nature.     Much 
may  be  hoped  from  that." 
Estella  shook  her  head. 

"  Love  of  power,  fear  of  a  rival,"  she  said,  "  arc  motives  strong 
enough  to  stifle  even  his  love  for  you.  Were  that  our  sole  reli- 
ance, Giulio  might  linger  his  lil'j  out  in  a  dungeon,  or  perish 
there  by  the  hand  of  violence." 

"  You  appal  mc  !"  said  the  princess. 

"Letmc  bo  a  comfoitcr  in  turn,"  said  Estella.  "Giulio  has 
powerful  friends  without,  who  may  demand  his  liberation  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  refused." 

"  But  how  will  they  learn  his  position  f" 

"  They  cannot  long  remain  in  ignorance.  The  deserted  villa 
— the  abduction  of  (Jiulio  known  to  the  peasantry  will  soon  tell 
the  tale.  If  Ginlio  is  saved  from  immediate  violence,  something 
may  be  hoped." 


"  Then  wc  will  be  of  good  cheer,"  replied  the  princess.  "  For 
my  life  shall  be  the  guaranty  of  Giulio's  safety.  But  the  night 
is  wearing  on,  dearest — both  of  us,  shaken  hy  emotion,  have 
need  of  repose.  I  presume,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  my  duty  to 
my  father  requires  that  my  charge  shall  not  go  out  of  my  sight. 
You  will,  therefore,  share  my  couch  to-night.  Shall  I  summon 
my  attendants  to  disrobe  you  V 

"  I  am  used  to  perform  that  sorvicc  for  myself,"  replied  Estclla. 
"And  if  you  will  permit  mc  to  be  your  handmaiden,  I  think  you 
will  not  regret  the  absence  of  hirelings." 

"  Willingly,  dearest,"  replied  the  princess.  "  I  am  weary  of 
the  forms  of  state.  The  attendants  of  the  great  are  spies — their 
attachment  only  mercenary.     Come,  then,  to  my  chamber." 

The  princess  and  her  guest  passed  then  to  an  inner  apartment. 
Long  after  they  had  retired,  they  talked  of  their  innocent  hopes 
and  wishes,  until,  wearied  out  at  last,  they  breathed  their  holy 
prayers  to  Heaven,  and  sunk  to  repose  in  a  sisterly  embrace.  So 
sound  was  their  first  sleep  that  neither  of  them  wns  awakened  by 
the  shrill  blast  of  a  trumpet  piercing  the  ear  of  night,  and  borne 
on  the  breeze  through  the  open  windows  of  the  palace.  What- 
ever this  sound  portended,  it  soon  subsided.  But  the  slumbers 
of  Margarita  were  brokon  by  a  different  cause.  An  ice-cold  hand 
laid  upon  her  warm  cheek  awoke  her  instantly. 

"  Hush !  no  noise  !"  said  a  voice,  "  or  you  will  rouse  your 
companion." 

The  princess,  much  perturbed,  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow 
in  the  effort  to  collect  her  scattered  senses,  and  gently  disengaged 
herself  from  the  arms  of  Estella.  By  her  bedside  stood,  dimly 
illuminated  by  the  moonlight,  a  graceful  female  figure,  clad  in 
Persian  or  Turkish  costume.  From  the  dim  countenance  eyes  of 
fiery  lustre  shone  forth  like  stars  in  the  night,  and  seemed  to  gaze 
into  the  very  soul  of  the  princess. 

"  Who  arc  you  ?  whence  come  you  ?"  asked  Margarita. 
"  No  matter  who  I  am,  or  whence  I  come.     My  purpose  is  suf- 
ficient.    Arise  and  follow  me  to  the  next  room,  or  you  will  awake 
yon  sleeper.     There  is  no  time   to  be  lost.     Deny  me,  and  you 
will  ever  regret  it." 

"  But  how  did  you  obtain  admission  into  my  private  apart- 
ment ?" 

"  No  place  is  sacred  to  my  footsteps  when  I  will,"  replied  the 
stranger.     "  But  arise  quickly — I  command  you." 

Margarita  was  not  exempt  from  tho  superstitions  of  the  age. 
She  scarcely  doubted  that  the  being  before  her  belonged  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  obeying  a  will  stronger  than  her  own,  she 
rose  from  her  couch,  and  followed  the  visitor  into  the  next  room, 
where  she  sank  upon  a  scat  and  breathlessly  awaited  the  promised 
communication. 

"  I  disturbed  a  dream  of  fantastic,  bliss,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Start  not — I  can  read  your  very  soul.  You  were  dreaming  of 
Giulio  Brigaldi." 

"  Alas  !  what  unhallowed  power  do  you  possess  V  cried  the 
princess. 

"  There  arc  no  secrets  from  mc,"  replied  the  mysterious  visit- 
or.    "  This  night  you  saw  him  in  his  dungeon." 
"  It  is  useless  to  deny  it." 

"  He  told  you  that  he  loved  you,  and  you  confessed  your  love 
to  him." 

The  princess  suffered  her  head  to  sink  upon  her  breast.  She 
was  appalled  and  abashed. 

"The  sooner,"  pursued  the  visitor,  "  that  you  dismiss  this  fan- 
tastic dream  from  your  mind,  the  better  for  your  repose.  Giulio 
loves  another." 

"  It  is  false !"  said  the  princess,  shaking  off  the  fear  which  had 
enthralled  her.  "  Whoever  you  arc,  mortal  or  spirit — woman  or 
fiend — I  spurn  the  false  assertion." 

The  strange  lady  smiled,  and  extended  her  left  hand. 
"  Do  you  recognize  this  ring  !"  she  asked,  triumphantly. 
The  moonbeam  fell  upon  the  fair  hand  of  the  mysterious  vis- 
itant, and  illumined  the  little  circlet  of  gold  to  which  the  prin- 
cess's attention  was  directed,  and  which  was   of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction.    She  was  confounded  as  she  recognized  it. 

"  I  saw  it,"  she  faltered,  "  this  evening  on  Giulio's  hand ;  how 
came  you  in  possession  of  it !" 

"  It  is  a  precious  family  heir-loom,"  replied  the  stranger.  "Dy- 
ing, Giulio's  mother  bestowed  it  on  him,  with  the  injunction  to 
wear  it  until  he  plighted  his  love,  and  then  to  bestow  it  on  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections.  To  you,  he  gave  no  pledge — to  me,  his 
mother's  gift.     You  are  warned.     Profit  by  the  warning." 

"  But  this  is  dreadful !"  said  the  princess,  wringing  her  hands. 
"  But  come  what  may,"  she  added,  starting  up,  "  you  shall  not 
leave  this  apartment  till  I  know  who  you  arc.  I  will  summon  my 
attendants." 

"  Silence  !"  said  the  stranger.  "  You  are  completely  in  my 
power.  Your  attendants,  drugged  with  medicated  wine,  sleep  a 
leaden  sleep  most  like  to  death.  You  are  helpless,  while  I  am 
armed.  Advance  one  step  toward  me — utter  a  word  above  your 
breath,  and  your  doom  is  sealed  !" 

As  these  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  determination,  an  un- 
sheathed poignant  suddenly  gleamed  in  the  woman's  right  hand. 
The  princess  was  powerless  as  a  child. 

"  Back  to  your  chamber!"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  commanding 
tone.  "  Know  that  there  are  those  who  laugh  to  scorn  the  power 
of  duke  and  princess  here  in  Parma.  Back  to  your  couch  and 
ponder  on  my  warning.  It  was  for  your  peace  1  came  to  you  to- 
night.    Do  not  make  mc  repent  my  condescension." 

Disheartened,  distressed,  appallod,  the  princess  obeyed  without 
a  murmur,  and  retired,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

"  May  this  stratagem  rid  nic  of  a  rival,  and  turn  her  love  to 
hate  |"  said  Zelic,  the  astrologer's  daughter,  when  she  was  left 
alone.     "  Next — to  poison  his  mind — and  then   to  win   him  by 


those  arts  that  I  am  mistress  of,  when  his  liberty  is  secured.  He 
shall  love  me,  or  he  shall  die  by  steel  or  poison.  But  I — "  she 
murmured,  shuddering  at  the  images  her  imagination  conjured 
up,  "  I  shall  not  survive  him." 

Lifting  the  velvet  hanging,  and  pressing  the  spring  of  a  secret 
panel,  she  glided  away  like  a  spectre,  and  was  soon  in  the  suite 
of  apartments  occupied  by  her  father. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    SUMMONS   AND    THE    ANSWER. 

The  sound  of  the  trumpet,  which  failed  to  awaken  the  sleeping 
princess  and  her  companion,  roused  the  troops  that  manned  the 
walls,  as  it  broke  on  the  silence  of  the  night.  A  subaltern  officer 
who  held  command  at  one  of  the  gates,  on  looking,  beheld  a 
horseman  in  armor,  benring  a  flag  of  truce  depending  from  his 
lance,  and  accompanying  a  mounted  herald  who  had  blown  the 
shrill  summons  to  tho  garrison. 

As  the  herald  refused  to  communicate  his  business  to  an  infe- 
rior officer,  Ferrado  was  sent  for,  and  speedily  made  bis  appear- 
ance on  the  summit  of  a  bastion,  clad  from  head  to  heel  in  plate 
armor,  beautifully  inlaid  with  gold,  while  a  towering  plume  of 
snow-white  feathers  tossed  upon  his  crest,  and  the  spurs  of  knight- 
hood glittered  on  his  heels. 

"  Behold,"  said  he,  "  Ferrado  Montahlo,  commandant  of  the 
garrison  of  Parma,  by  the  grace  of  his  kinsman,  the  duke.  And 
now,  who  are  ye,  who  thus  come  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  break 
the  slumbers  of  a  peaceful  city  !" 

The  herald  raised  his  visor,  while  the  man-at-arms  beside  him 
lifted  a  torch  he  bore  in  his  left  hand,  so  as  to  throw  its  full  ruddy 
light  on  the  face  of  his  companion. 

"  Sir  commandant,"  said  the  herald,  "  in  mo  you  behold  the 
herald  king-at-arms  to  lus  grace,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  is  close 
at  hand.  My  noble  master  has  learned  that  his  grace  of  Parma 
hath  caused  to  be  seized,  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  lus  peaceful  res- 
idence at  Monte  Rosa,  the  person  of  Giidio,  son  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Parma,  and  kin  to  his  grace  of  Milan  ;  that  he  brought  him 
into  his  city  like  a  criminal,  and  that  he  has,  without  a  shadow  of 
cause,  without  trial,  without  hearing,  deprived  him  of  his  liberty 
and  shut  him  up,  like  a  felon,  in  a  dungeon." 

"  And  if  this  were  true,"  replied  Ferrado,  haughtily,  "  is  not 
his  grace  of  Parma  as  sovereign  within  his  own  state,  as  yonr 
master  in  Milan  ?  Giulio  was  his  vassal,  over  whom  he  has  power 
of  life  and  limb." 

"  It  is  true,  then,  that  he  is  a  prisoner  V 
"  I  do  not  seek  to  deny  it,"  answered  Ferrado. 
"  Then  listen  to  the  remainder  of  my  message,  sir  knight.    His 
grace  of  Milan  saith  as  follows.     He  is  here  present  with  a  pow 
crful  army,  outnumbering,  ten  to  one,  that  of  Parma,  whose  weak 
walls  can  ill  support  an  onset.     If,  saith  my  master,  by  sunrise 
to-morrow,  the  Prince  Giulio  be  set  free  and  delivered  to  bis  hand, 
all  is  well ;  my  master  will  depart  in  peace,  and  the  friendly  rela- 
tions of  Milan  and  Parma  will  not  be  disturbed  ;  but  if,  blind  to 
his  own  interests  and  a  sense  of  honor,  the  Duke  of  Parma  neg- 
lects to  comply  with  this  just  demand,  that  his  grace  of  Milan 
will  proceed  against  him  as  against  a  foul  traitor,  a  dishonored 
knight  and  a  deadly  enemy.     He  will  advance  to  the  assault  of 
these  walls,  and  in  two  hours  will  be  master  of  Parma." 

"  These  arc  boastful  words,"  replied  Montaldo,  "  and  ere  I  re- 
port them  to  my  master,  I  must  be  satisfied  that  Milan  has  power 
to  make  them  good.  I  doubt  the  force  he  brings  against  us." 
"  You  shall  be  satisfied  of  that,  sir  knight,"  replied  the  herald. 
Wheeling  his  horse  about  he  took  the  torch  from  his  attendant, 
and  waving  it  three  times  over  his  head,  threw  it  high  into  the  air. 
It  was  instantly  answered  by  the  sudden  blaze  of  a  beacon  fire  in  tho 
midst  of  the  dusky  plain  that  stretched  away  before  the  walls,  and 
then,  as  if  by  magic,  thousands  of  torches  were  instantly  kindled, 
and  the  whole  country  was  a-blaze.  It  appeared  to  the  astonish- 
ed eyes  of  Montaldo,  as  if  daylight  had  suddenly  dawned  ;  but 
what  was  his  surprise  when  he  saw  that  each  torch  was  held  by  a 
man-at-arms,  perfectly  equipped  in  steel.  There  were  clouds  of 
archers  with  long-bows  and  cross-bows — there  were  masses  of 
splendidly  mounted  cavalry,  and  dense  columns  of  infantry,  their 
armor  shining  like  black  water  in  the  torchlight,  while  the  fierce 
blaze  was  reflected  by  the  polished  tubes  of  an  immense  park  of 
artillery.  Suddenly  every  torch  was  extinguished  and  the  splen- 
didlv  appointed  and  formidable  host  was  swallowed  up  in  a  dark- 
ness that  seemed  Cimmerian,  from  its  contrast  with  the  recent 
effulgence,  though  tho  night  was  by  no  means  dark,  and  after  a 
while,  Montaldo,  now  that  he  knew  their  position,  could  still 
descry  the  frowning  masses  of  the  enemy. 

"  I  will  repeat  your  message  to  his  grace,"  he  said  calmly,  "  if 
you  will  await  my  return." 

Descending  from  the  walls,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  in 
hot  haste  to  the  palace,  where  he  was  instantly  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  duke,  whom  he  found  pacing  his  apartment  with 
feverish  impatience. 

"  Well,  Montaldo,  what  is  it — this  summons  ?" 
"  Milan  is  at  the  gates." 
"As  I  surmised  and  feared." 

"  He  has  sent  a  herald  to  say  that  the  Duke  of  Milan  has  word 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Giulio." 

"  You  denied  the  fact,"  said  the  duke. 
"  I  could  not  deny  it." 
"  It  matters  not — what  next  1" 

"  The  Duke  of  Milan  demands  that  Giulio  be  given  up  to  him 
to-morrow  morning  at  sunrise." 

"  What  if  I  decline  compliance  with  this  arrogant  demand  V 
"  He  threatens  to  storm  the  city." 
"  Docs  he  come  in  force  V 
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"  Ho  has  force  enough,  my  lord,  to  carry  the  city  by  assault." 

"  How  know  you  that  I"  asked  the  duke. 

"  At  a  signal  from  the  herald,  the  camp  was  suddenly  lighted 
up  by  thousands  of  torches,  and  1  beheld  with  my  own  eyes  the 
entire  strength  of  the  enemy.  On  the  word  of  a  soldier,  my 
liege,  n  better  appointed  army  never  took  the  field." 

"  The  sight  has  terrified  you,  Ferrado,"  said  the  duke,  though 
his  own  check  was  blanched  with  dismay,  and  his  lip  quivered 
even  ns  he  taunted  his  officer. 

"  Not  so,  my  liege.  I  am  rcudy  to  defend  the  city  to  the  lust 
gasp." 

The  duke  remained  for  a  few  moments  silent,  and  plunged  in 
deep  and  painful  thought.     At  last  he  raised  his  head,  and  said  ; 

"  Ferrado,  1  will  accede  to  the  demand." 

"  Shall  I  so  notify  the  herald  t" 

"  Yes — tell  him  that  by  sunrise  to  morrow  morning,  the  Prince 
Giulio  shall  be  escorted  to  the  camp  of  Milan  with  a  guard  of 
honor  befitting  his  birth." 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  the  face  of  the  commander, 
as  this  decision  was  communicated  to  him. 

"1  am  glad  of  this,  my  liege,"  he  said,  heartily.  "You  have 
not  only  saved  your  city,  but  your  honor.  Open  to  Prince  Giulio 
an  honorable  career  elsewhere,  and  he  will  never  disturb  your 
peace." 

"  You  are  a  profound  politician,  my  Ferrado,"  said  the  duke, 
with  a  crafty  smile.  "  You  must  lay  aside  your  plume  and  armor, 
and  be  my  minister  of  state." 

"  I  had  rather  deal  hard  blows  than  pore  over  parchments," 
replied  Ferrado. 

"  There  are  no  more  hard  blows  to  deal  henceforth,  my  fair 
kinsman,"  said  the  duke.  "  We  have  arranged  all  that.  Milan 
will  be  a  faster  ally  than  before,  and  if  a  hand  be  raised  against 
us,  Giulio,  grateful  for  his  liberty,  will  strike  it  down.  Do  you 
not  think  so  t" 

"  I  do  sincerely,  my  lord,"  replied  Ferrado,  frankly. 

"  Then  go  to  the  wall  with  your  message,  and  send  back  yon 
herald  to  his  master,  lie  must  bo  tired  by  this  time  of  a  chill 
seat  in  the  saddle." 

Ferrado  made  his  obeisance  and  hastened  to  perform  his  errand. 

"Fool!  idiot!"  muttered  the  duke.  "  A  boy  could  hoodwink 
him.  But  they  shall  have  Giulio,  and  I  wish  them  joy  of  their 
acquisition." 

Leaving  the  duke,  let  us  return  to  the  chamber  of  the  Princess 
Margarita.  After  her  interview  with  her  mysterious  visitant,  she 
found  it  impossible  to  sleep.  An  irresistible  desire  to  communi- 
cate with  Giu'io  took  possession  of  her.  She  could  not  credit  the 
talc  of  his  drpli  ity.  Her  generous  nature  told  her  that  it  was 
Miblo  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  deception,  and  the  idea  of 
some  dark  plot  against  his  happiness  as  well  as  hers,  took  posses- 
sion of  her  mind.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  see  him  at  all 
hazards. 

Hastily  dressing  herself,  she  left  her  suite  of  apartments  with  a 
noiseless  step,  and  traversing  the  passages  that  communicated 
with  the  prison,  every  door  of  which  was  open  to  her  at  all  hours, 
for  her  father  had  commanded  all  his  vassals  to  pay  her  the  same 
obedience  as  to  himself,  she  found  and  roused  up  the  jailer  from 
«p  on  a  bench.  Mattco  rubbed  his  eyes  and  gazed  with  as- 
tonishment upon  her. 

"  Has  morning  broke  so  soon  %"  he  asked,  growlingly. 

"  No,"  replied  the  princess.  "  I  have  disturbed  your  slumbers, 
but  you  can  resume  them  when  you  have  accomplished  my  will." 

"And  what  is  it,  lady  ?" 

"  I  command  you  to  bring  hither  the  prisoner,  Prince  Giulio, 
committed  to  your  charge  yesterday." 

The  jailer  hesitated. 

"  Did  bis  grace,  the  duke,  command  it?"  he  asked. 

"  Vassal  !  your  duty  is  obedience,"  said  the  princess,  haughtily. 
"  Know  you  this  signet  ring  with  the  ducal  coronet  <" 

She  extended  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  the  man,  after  gazing 
on  the  token,  hesitated  no  longer.  Clashing  his  bunch  of  heavy 
keys,  he  shuffled  away  down  the  long,  dark  corridor,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returned  with  Prince  Giulio. 

"  Now  leave  us,"  said  the  princess,  "  and  return  hither  in  ten 
minutes." 

The  jailer  bowed  and  retired. 

"  Giulio,"  said  the  princess,  taking  his  hand,  "answer  me  one 
question.  Where  is  the  ring  you  wore  upon  this  finger  when  we 
parted  to-day  '." 

"  I  have  bestowed  it  as  a  gift,"  replied  the  prince,  no  less  as- 
tonished at  the  question  than  at  her  appearance  in  the  prison  at 
the  dead  of  night. 

"  A  gift !"  said  the  princess,  falteringly,  "  to  whom  ?" 

"  To  your  page — Selim — as  a  token  that  I  would  not  be  un- 
mindful of  the  service  he  had  rendered  me." 

"  What  service  1" 

"  Know  you  not  ?  But  I  forgot ;  you  cannot  know  anything 
about  it.  For  my  sake,  braving  every  peril,  he  rode  forth  to-day 
and  communicated  my  situation  to  my  kinsman  of  Milan." 

"  He  breathed  not  a  word  to  me  about  this  errand." 

"  Doubtless  he  questioned  your  interest  in  my  late.  In  fact,  he 
Suspects  you  of  being  my  enemy." 

"  I !    your  enemy,  Giulio  I" 

"  Do  not  blame  him.  He  naturally  thought  that  you  would 
take  your  father's  side." 

"  He  knew  me  better.  0,  Giulio,  I  fear  tluit  boy  is  an  enemy 
of  both.  I  fear,  1  know  not  what — that  some  dark  intrigue  is 
weaving  round — that  your  life  is  in  peril.  Prompt  action  alone 
can  save  you.     You  must  fly." 

"  Fly  '     You  mock  my  situation,  dearest — a  prisoner." 

"  But  I  possess  power  equal  to  my  father,  at  least  fur  a  while. 


In  a  few  hours  my  privileges  may — nay,  doubtless  will  be,  with- 
drawn. Hut  1  to-night  possess  my  father's  signet  ring.  It  will 
give  you  liberty." 

"  Hut  you  will  share  my  flight !" 

"Nay;  I  cannot  leave  my  father,  guilty  though  he  is.  And  I 
must  remain  to  cover  your  retreat,  and  to  protect  your  sister." 

"  Hut  must  I  leave  my  poor,  faithful  Tonio  '" 

"  No  harm  can  come  to  him.  His  low  estate  protect!  him  from 
danger,  and  I  will  guarantee  him  from  persecution.  Follow  me; 
I  will  be  your  guide  through  these  labyrinthine  passages.  You 
will  soon  be  at  liberty  ;  but,  O,  (iiulio,  if  you  advance  in  arms 
against  your  native  city,  forget  not  that  the  poor  inhabitants  have 
done  you  no  harm,  and,  if  you  are  tempted  to  punish  my  poor 
father,  remember  it  was  his  daughter  set  you  free." 

"  I  will  never  forget  that  he  is  your  father,  my  guardian  angel  ; 
my  benefactress ;  my  own  true  love  I"  cried  the  prince,  passion- 
ately. 

At  this  moment,  the  jailer  returned. 

"The  time  has  expired."  said  he,  looking  doubtfully  at  Giulio 
and  Margarita.     "  The  prince  must  return  to  his  cell." 

"  The  prince  does  not  return  to  his  cell,"  said  the  princess, 
firmly.     "  He  goes  with  me." 

"  But  I  dare  not — "faltered  the  man. 

"  I  dare  assume  the  responsibility,"  said  the  princess.  "And 
you  dare  not  gainsay  my  authority.  Have  I  not  the  signet  ring? 
Only  say  nothing  of  this  event.  If  the  duke  himself  inquire  re- 
specting the  prisoner,  say  that  he  is  safe.  To-morrow,  early,  I 
will  place  you  beyond  all  reach  of  danger — and  here,  here,"  she 
tore  off  her  priceless  jewels  and  thrust  them  into  his  hand.  "Here 
is  an  earnest  of  what  I  will  do  for  you." 

The  sight  of  this  unhoped  for  wealth  vanquished  all  the  scru- 
ples of  the  sordid  jailer,  with  whom  unsatisfied  avarice  had  been 
a  gnawing  passion. 

"Enough,"  he  growled  ;  "away  with  you — I  will  trust  your 
promises — and  my  luck." 

With  a  light  and  swift  step  the  princess  led  away  her  ransomed 
lover,  while  the  jailer,  thrusting  her  gifts  into  his  bosom,  lay  down 
again  upon  his  bench  coiled  up  like  a  dog.  But  he  was  not  des- 
tined that  night  to  enjoy  the  sweet  boon  of  sleep.  He  had  hardly 
closed  his  eyes  again  and  begun  to  dream  of  the  mines  of  Golcon- 
da,  when  a  shake  of  the  shoulder  roused  hiin  to  his  feet.  To  his 
horror  the  Duke  of  Parma  stood  before  him. 

"  Matteo,"  ho  asked,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  How  is  the 
prisoner  !" 

"  When  I  went  my  rounds  last,  he  was  fast  asleep,"  said  the 
jailer,  trembling  lest  the  duke  had  come  to  visit  him  in  person. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  duke.  "  Now  hear  me.  The  prisoner 
must  never  see  the  sun  rise." 

"  Am  I  to  get  the  block  and  axe  ready  ?" 

"  No.  He  dies  by  a  swifter  and  surer  means.  Take  this  phial," 
and  the  duke  handed  the  jailer  the  potion  he  had  received  from 
the  astrologer.  "Put  a  few  drops  of  this  on  every  article  of  his 
food  and  in  his  wine — and  serve  him  his  meal  at  the  gray  of 
dawn.     He  eats  well  t" 

"  Freely,  my  lord." 

"  Ten  minutes  after  he  has  partaken  of  his  food,  he  will  be  a 
livid  corpse." 

The  jailer  listened  attentively. 

"  In  the  meantime  I  have  given  orders  for  a  suit  of  knightly  ar- 
mor to  be  prepared  wherein  to  dress  the  corpse,  and  a  coffin  to 
enclose  the  remains.  Now  hear  me — accomplish  your  mission 
faithfully,  and  I  will  make  you  rich — fail  in  it,  and  your  head 
shall  answer  for  your  remissness." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  jailer,  "  your  will  shall  be  accomplished." 

"  Enough,"  replied  the  duke.     "  I  know  that  I  can  trust  you." 

And,  ghastly  pale  at  the  thought  of  the  deed  he  had  command- 
ed, the  duke  retired  to  his  palace,  leaving  the  jailer  overwhelmed 
with  the  responsibility  that  rested  on  him. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE    ESCAPE — THE   JAlLEIt's    PROJECT. 

Giulio,  guided  by  Margarita,  was  conducted  safely  through 
the  corridors  of  the  prison  into  the  palace,  where  there  was  less 
vigilance  and  less  danger  of  observation.  Yet  she  trembled  every 
moment  at  the  idea  of  a  chance  of  detection.  In  passing  from 
the  prison  to  the  palace,  Giulio  paused  once.  Hanging  within 
reach  on  the  wall  of  a  narrow  passage  a  sword  was  suspended. 
He  detached  it  and  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  he  grasped  the  hilt 
of  the  familiar  weapon.  He  could  not  resist  drawing  it  and 
trying  its  temper.  The  blade  was  of  Toledo  workmanship — 
while  it  could  be  coiled  up  like  a  snake,  the  moment  the  compres- 
sion ceased,  it  shot  forth  straight  and  true  as  an  Indian  arrow. 
Giulio  glanced  at  the  motto  on  the  blade.  It  was  the  old  Spanish 
one :  "  Never  draw  me  without  cause,  nor  sheathe  me  with 
dishonor." 

"Dearest,"  said  he,  to  the  princess,  "I  will  make  bold  to 
Appropriate  this  weapon." 

"  Take  it,"  said  the  princess.  "  Never  could  it  be  in  better 
hands." 

"  I  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  the  device  on  the  blade,"  said  the 
prince.  "  This  steel  may  be  reddened  with  blood — alas  !  but  it 
shall  not  be  crimsoned  with  shame." 

"  Hasten,  prince  !  our  time  is  precious." 

Giulio  checked  her  with  one  word. 

"Estella!" 

"  I  will  inform  her  of  your  safety." 

"I  must  see  my  si>ter.  dearest,  ere  1  leave  these  walls.  I  must 
have  her  parting  kiss  at>  well  as  thine,  for  a  Uilumau." 


"  It  is  hazardous." 

"  I  will  not  answer  so  much  the  better,  for  that  were  bravado, 
but  I  will  say  that  I  am  willing  to  incur  the  risk." 

Tii''  prin  ess,  then,  not  without  some  trepidation  at  the  thought 
of  the  delay,  ushered  Giulio  into  a  small  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  provided  with  bolt  and  bar,  and  having  recommended  him  to 
fasten  it,  and  agreed  upon  a  signal  by  which  she  might  make  her- 
self known  on  her  return,  hastened  to  her  own  apartmcut,  whero 
she  found  Estella  buried  in  a  tranquil  sleep. 

"  Hist,  Estella,"  she  said,  touching  her  lightly. 

The  sleeper  stirred. 

"  (iiulio  !"  she  murmured. 

"  It  is  of  Giulio  I  wish  to  speak  I"  said  the  princess,  arousing 
her. 

"  Is  he  safe  ?  is  he  well  '<"  asked  Estella,  starting  up. 

"  Safe  and  well.     But  are  you  thoroughly  awake  ?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  And  able  to  understand  what  I  say  !" 

"  1  am  broad  awake,  dear  princess." 

"  Then  rise,  my  love  ;  wrap  yourself  in  a  cloak,  and  follow  mo 
quickly  and  silently." 

Estella,  who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  her  new  friend,  obey- 
ed, and  was  soon  prepared  to  accompany  her. 

The  two  lovely  young  women  traversed  the  suite  of  apartments 
with  rapid  Steps  and  soon  stood  before  the  door  of  the  apartment 
in  which  (iiulio  was  awaiting  them.  The  princess  clapped  her 
hands  thrice — the  preconcerted  signal  ;  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Estella,  with  her  friend,  stood  in  the  presence  of  her  brother. 

"Brother!  dearest  brother!"  said  Estella,  as  she  rushed  into 
his  arms,  "  how  happens  it  that  you  arc  free  ?" 

"  My  liberator  stands  beside  you,"  said  the  prince. 

The  embrace  of  the  warm-hearted  young  girl  was  transferred 
to  the  princess,  who  blushed  with  pleasure  and  embarrassment  as 
she  received  the  tokens  of  gratitude. 

"  You  meet  but  to  part,  Estella,"  she  said,  after  a  brief  pause. 
"  I  must  separate  you." 

"  Separate  us  !" 

"  Yes— (iiulio  must  fly." 

"  (),  brother !  take  me  with  you  !"  cried  Estella,  clinging  to 
his  arm. 

"  Nay,  dearest,  I  have  dangers  and  perils  to  encounter." 

"No  matter." 

"  You  would  but  impede  my  flight." 

"  Then  indeed,  I  must  remain,"  said  Estella,  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  must ;  but  we  shall  meet  again  shortly.  I  am  sure  of 
it,"  said  the  prince  earnestly.  "  Heaven  has  smiled  upon  me,  and 
sent  me  a  guardian  angel  in  the  midst  of  my  enemies.  I  shall 
return,  ere  many  hours,  perhaps — I  feel  it — conquering  and  to 
conquer.  My  banner  shall  flout  gloriously  on  these  very  walls. 
Fear  nothing.  Now  that  I  have  seen  you,  dear  sister,  received 
your  embrace,  and  felt  the  pressure  of  your  lips,  I  go  forth  with  a 
light  heart." 

"  Farewell,  then,  dear  brother,  and  may  Heaven  prosper  you," 
said  Estella. 

"  Remain  here  till  my  return,"  whispered  the  princess. 

Once  more,  then,  Giulio  and  his  brave  and  gentle  guide  sallied 
forth.  She  took  him  to  the  confines  of  the  palace  yard,  and  open- 
ed a  wicket  for  him  to  pass  forth.  She  whispered  in  his  car  the 
word  that  would  carry  him  past  the  sentinels,  minutely  described 
the  path  that  he  must  take,  and  then,  as  a  last  gift,  bestowed  up- 
on him  the  duplicate  ducal  signet-ring  she  wore,  only  enjoining  it 
on  him  not  to  use  it,  except  in  the  most  urgent  need.  A  hurried 
expression  of  gratitude,  fervent  and  sincere,  though  brief,  a  warm 
and  close  embrace,  and  the  lovers  parted — Giulio  to  try  his  for- 
tune, and  the  princess  to  return  with  Estella  to  her  chamber  and 
await  the  progress  of  events. 

But  what  has  become  of  Mattco,  the  jailer,  whom  we  left  con- 
founded by  the  parting  injunctions  of  the  duke  ?  He  sat  on  the 
bench  holding  the  phial  in  his  hand  and  racking  his  brain  with 
perplexing  questions  and  projects. 

"  What,"  thus  ran  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  "  what  am  I  to 
do  ?  I  fear  mo  I  have  run  my  neck  into  a  halter,  and  thrust  my 
band  into  an  iron  glove  too  far  to  draw  it  back  again.  The  prin- 
cess has  bestowed  almost  a  fortune  on  me  in  these  gems.  What 
if  I  were  to  pitch  these  keys  into  the  well  and  leave  the  prison  to 
take  care  of  itself  ?  Impossible — I  am  forbidden  to  leave  my  post 
without  a  written  order.  I  should  be  sent  back  ;  suspicion  would 
be  awakened  ;  the  whole  would  come  out,  and  then  the  halter  or 
the  axe  would  be  my  reward.  I  must  think  of  something  better 
than  that.  Ha  !  I  have  it  I"  he  thought,  after  a  giant  effort  of  his 
intellect.  "  There  is  one  chance  to  avoid  detection,  and  only  one. 
It  is  a  forlorn  hope,  but  it  may  succeed.  The  jester  shall  take  the 
place  of  the  prince.  The  duke  said  that  Giulio  must  die  before 
sunrise ;  therefore  there  must  be  great  haste  required  in  what- 
ever scheme  he  is  concocting.  The  body  may  be  huddled  into 
the  grave  without  an  examination  or  verification  of  identity.  I 
am  ready  to  swear  to  anything,  and  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
my  oath  will  be  required.  To  be  sure,  I  have  nothing  against  the 
poor  fool — but  a  man  must  live — and  I  can't  afford  to  be  made 
a  head  shorter  for  him.     It  shall  be  done." 

With  these  words  the  rultian  arose,  and  went  to  his  apartment, 
where  he  prepared  the  materials  for  a  substantial  breakfast.  Un- 
sealing a  flask  of  wine,  he  poured  several  drops  from  the  phial 
into  it  and  then  re-sealed  it.  A  cold  fowl  was  sprinkled  with  the 
liquid  ;  several  slices  of  bread  were  thus  prepared — bunches  of 
grapes  and  some  dried  figs  also  received  the  potion.  Setting 
them  out  on  a  tray,  he  mingled  with  them  a  flask  of  unadulterated 
wine,  and  some  bread  and  fruit,  carefully  marked  so  that  he 
could  identify  the  articles,  and  thus  pre]  ed  sought  the  cell  of 
the  jester. 

flO   BE   CONTlJfUtD.] 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


BOYS  ROBBING  AN  EAt.LF.'S  MOST. 

The  spirited  engraving  on  this  page  is  designed  to  illustrate  a 
thrilling  adventure,  of  which  sonic  young  boys  are  the  herd 
daring  urchin  has  been  lowered  by  his   companions  to  a  ledge 
where  an  ca^le  has  built  his  nest,  and  he  is  being  hoisted  up  with 
his  feathered  booty,  when  one  of  the  old  birds  exasperated  by  the 
loss  of  its  offspring,  is  attacking  him  with  fury.     The  whole  Mine 
powerful  dramatic  interest.     That  it  is  no  fancy  sketch 
will  he  perceived  from  the  following  deeply   interesting  narrative 
of  a  French  naturalist,  translated  expressly  lor  the  Pictorial: — "A 
few  friends  and  myself  wen  returning,  one  line  evening  in  Febru- 
ary, from  an  unsuccessful  Ashing  excursion,  with  empty  nets.    We 
were  skirting  abrupt  precipices,  the  first  steps  of  the   Alps  on   the 
side  of  Dauphine,  when,  remarking  along  the  perpendicular  rocks, 
a  quantity  of   Ion;;  whitish   tracks,    I   stopped,   endeavoring   to 
imagine  from  what  bird  of  prey  such  chalky  traces  might  proceed. 
'  What  nests  of  owls  have  you  there  f  I  asked  of  one  of    my  com- 
panions.    'A  naturalist  like    vou   ought   to   know   latter,'  replied 
one  of  them,  who  lived  about  a  league  from  the  spot.     '  These  are 
the  lammer-geyers,  who  have  built  their  eyrie  in  the  rocks.    1  have 
seen  these  noted  plunderers   more 
than  once,  hut,  unluckily,  out  of 
gunshot.'    I  had  not,  at  that  time, 
in    my    collection     any    of    these 
gigantic  bearded  eagles,  these  vul- 
tures which  the  Abyssinians  have 
named  Father  Long-Beards,  and 
the  Swiss  Lammer-geyers,  and  no 
opportunity    of    observing    their 
manners  and  habits  had  presented 
itself.      Resolved  to   profit  by  this 
occasion,  I  induced  my  friends  to 
halt,  and  we  passed  what  appeared 
to  me  a  long  time  concealed  in  a 
cavity  of  the  rock.     Independent- 
ly of"  the  anxiety  of  waiting,  my 
impatience    was    excited    by    the 
nit  gossip  of  my  neighbor, 
a  sworn  enemy  of  the  terrible  spe- 
cies, the  terror  of  Helvetic  imagi- 
nations.   It  was  impossible  to  im- 
pose   silence    on    him   while   he 
poured  into  the  tympanum  of  my 
ear  all   his   complaints,  not  only 
ngainst  the  plumed  inhabitants  of 
this  particular   rock,    who   levied 
more  than  a  tythe  upon  his  gamo, 
but  against  their  entire  race.     Ho 
had    heard  from   his  grandfather 
that,  in  his  time,  the   child  of  a 
Tyrolese   peasant,    a    stout   and 
hearty   little   fellow,    three   years 
old,  suddenly  seized   in  the  claws 
of  a  lammer-geyer,  only  owed  his 
safety  to  the  difficulty  these  great 
birds  experience  in    taking   wing 
from  a  plane  surface.     While  the 
rapacious  bird  was  balancing  his 
prey,  the  father,  summoned  by  the 
piercing  shrieks  of  his  offspring, 
fell,  staff  in  hand,  upon  the  ravish- 
er.     Compelled  to  let  go  his  prey 
to  defend  himself,  the  bird  fought 
obstinately  to  the  last,   and   was 
killed  upon  the  spot.    '  Hush  I  the 
slightest   murmur  startles   them. 
They  see  and  hear   from   a  great 
distance.     Let  us  hide  and  keep 

Suiet.'  '  0,  the  enemy  is  not  yet 
tere  ;  we  should  hear  the  noise 
of  his  wings.  Hold !  no  later 
than  last  week,  I  read  in  my  pa- 
per that  at  Grata,  in  Styria,  in  the 
environs  of  Waiz — do  you  know 
where  Waiz  is  ?  Is  it  in  the  Ty- 
rol or  Styria  V  '  It  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. Be  6ilent.'  '  O,  don't 
bo  afraid ;  I'm  keeping  a  sharp 
look  out,  and  when  need  be,  I 
shall  be  mute  as  a  fish.  I  told 
you  the  neighborhood  of  Waiz ; 
perhaps  the  writer  meant  Wait- 
zen  V  I  put  my  hand  on  his 
mouth  ;  a  sharp  hissing  was  heard, 
very  high,  upon  a  jut  of  rock. 
Two  eaglets,  with  vibrating  wings, 
had  climbed  to  the  edge  of  the 
rock  to  receive  their  food,  and 
their  funereal  cries  of  joy  an- 
nounced beforehand  the  arrival  of 
their  father,  a  black  speck  which 
appeared  almost  immediately  in 
the  deep  blue  sky,  and  which  in- 
creased rapidly."  It  was  not  a 
vulture.  The  formidable  bird, 
which  I  had  leisure  to  observe  as, 
clinging  to  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
he  suffered  his  half-expanded 
wings  to  hang  down,  like  the 
swallows  of  the  river  bank,  sccmc  d 
to  be  a  new  species  of  eagle, 
smaller  than  the  lammer-geyer, 
but  more  nervous,  with  more  for- 
midable claws,  and  a  dark  beak 
garnished  at  the  base  with  the  yel- 
lowish membrane  called  wax,  in- 
stead of  the  little  bunch  of  line  feathers,  like  threads  ot  silk,  which 
adorns  that  of  the  vulture;  neither  diil  he  have  the  little  heard  un- 
der the  throat,  and  appeared  to  be  of  a  darker  and  richer  color 
than  the  lammer-geyer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eaglets,  already 
feathered  to  the  talons,  were  clothed  in  a  much  brighter  livery,  anil 
as  I  advanced  my  head  to  see  them  better,  the  female,  a"  third 
larger  than  the  male,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  air.  Her  piercing 
eye  discovered  us  at  the  same  moment,  and  uttering  a  fearful  cry, 
she  dropped  the  large  fish  she  was  carrying.  Suddenly  the  young 
ones  disappeared  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock;"  the  male  rose,  beating  the 
air  with  his  vigorous  wings,  and  the  irritated  couple  sailed  '"over 
our  heads,  uttering  almost  terrific  cries  of  menace.  We  did  not 
the  spot  without  promising  to  return  with  arms  the  next 
morning;  but  a  tremendous  wind  and  rain  storm  confined  US  to 
the  house,  and  we  had  no  opportunity  to  undertake  the  expedition 
till  the  third  day.  We  went  in  force"  carrying  guns,  ropes  and  all 
or  scaling.  Some  of  us  took  post  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocks,  and  others  mounted  to  the  platform  above  ;  hut  the 
whole  passed  without  discovering  the  beautiful  and  strong  birds 
on  which  I  had  founded  ^o  many  scientific  hopes.  Their  -. 
had  made  -ood  use  of  their  time,  aud  bullied  plunderers  by  assign- 


ing new  lodgings  to  their  eaglets.  My  regrets  were  the  greater, 
since,  during  an  exploration  of  the  country,  and  for  threi 
passed  in  ornithological  excursions  and  researches,  I  did  not  find 
again  the  variety  to  which  1  proposed  assigning  a  name.  Mean- 
while, I  had  occasion  to  convince  myself  more  and  more  of  the 
confusion  produced  in  all  classifications  by  the  diversity  of  plum- 
age which  is  manifested  in  birds  of  the  same  species,  according  to 
age,  sex  and  the  changes  of  the  season,  and  I  thought  I  should 
render  a  greater  service  to  science  by  studying  and  determining 
these  variations,  than  in  adding  one  or  two  subjects  more  to  col- 
lections already  so  rich.  The  task  was  difficult.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  discover  and  observe  the  nests  ;  now  the  invisible  foresight 
which  brings  food  to  the  little  ones,  has  taken  care  to  hide  their 
cradle.  The  plumage  of  the  females,  which  cover  their  nests  for 
a  long  time,  blends  with  the  foliage,  the  soil,  the  trunks  of  the 
or  the  rocks  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  most  of  them  are 
mute,  and  I  was  led,  in  my  researches,  to  admire  the  prodigies  of 
their  instinct,  and  often  to  elevate  my  thoughts  to  Him  who  dis- 
tributes His  gifts  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  His  creatures.  In 
pursuing  this  study,  which  involves  that  of  the  life  and  habits  of 
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the  winged  race,  I  frequently  visited  the  north,  whence  descend 
those  immense  shoals  ot"  fishes,  the  inexhaustible  food  of  whole 
Hocks,  whole  squadrons  of  birds  that  follow  them.  I  went  over 
those  islands,  magazines  scattered  on  the  ocean,  where  armies  of 
rapacious  and  web-footed  birds  find  refuge  and  build  their  nests. 
One  place  has  left  behind  it  the  sweetest  memories,  and  my  mind 
reverts  to  it,  as  that  of  the  traveller,  wandering  afar  off,  returns 
to  the  hearth  where  his  friends  await  him.  This  little  unknown 
island  is  situated  off  the  right  shore  of  Argyle  countv,  and  gives 
its  name  ((iarveloch)  to  a  small  group  of  isiets,  of  which  it  is  the 
most  considerable.  A  rolling  sea,  constantly  in  ebullition,  and 
dangerous  reefs,  separate  the  continent  from  this  little  nook  of 
earth,  where,  in  the  humble  hut  of  a  fisherman,  I  found  rest  and 
peace  of  soul,  and  whence  I  brought  away  a  young  and  dear 
friend  who  will  never  leave  me  more.  When  I  asked  shelter — it 
is  now  some  years  since — in  the  little  cabin,  the  only  dwelling  in 
sight  on  the  barren  coast,  where'  1  had  been  landed  by  a 
which  the  heavy  weather  prevented  from  keeping  at  sea,  I  had 
my  arm  in  a  scarf,  and  1  was  sick,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  made 
in  scaling  steep  rocks,  in  pursuit  of  birds'  nests,  the  constant 
object  of  my  researches.     I  was  attended,  with  intelligent,  firm 


and  gentle  solicitude,  by  the  young  woman  of  the  honse,  a  tall 
masculine  creature,  thin,  dried  and  swarthy,  who,  at  twentv, 
seemed  to  be  forty  years  of  age  at  the  least,  and  had  no  femi- 
nine charms  hut  the  penetrating  mildness  of  her  expression 
and  the  sweetness  of  her  songs,  inarticulate  and  melodious  mur- 
murs, which  reminded  me  of  the  voice  of  the  bird  when  lulling 
her  young  to  sleep.  Elln — that  was  her  name — had  lost  her 
mother;  her  father,  infirm  and  old,  scarcely  ever  left  his  peat 
fire,  and  she  herself  went  fishing  with  the  two  oldest  of  her  bro- 
thers, all  three  of  whom  she  had  brought  up.  She  supported  the 
whole  family,  and  bore  the  burthens  of  the  day  and  those  of  the 
evening,  satisfied  with  being  the  providence  of  the  narrow  circle 
which  surrounded  her.  The  eldest  of  the  young  boys  might  have 
been  about  eighteen  years  old  ;  the  youngest  whose 'birth  bad  cost 
his  mother  her  life,  and  who  seemed  hardly  nine,  was  in  reality 
thirteen  ;  this  strange  little  creature  was  Ella's  Benjamin.  Inapt 
to  the  affairs  of  life,  the  hard  and  laborious  work  of  fishing  and 
field  culture,  he  never  dug,  in  the  little  enclosure  the  barley  of 
which  furnished  the  cakes,  the  only  bread  used  by  the  family ;" but 
there  he  gathered  and  wove  flowers,  did  little  jobs  and  made  bird- 
calls of  reeds,  rendered  supple  by 
immersing  them  in  water.  He 
did  not  use  the  spade  or  cut  the 
blocks  of  turf,  hut  in  those  pre- 
pared by  his  brothers,  he  discov- 
ered little  hits  of  jet  with  which 
he  made  necklaces  for  his  sister  ; 
he  did  not  gather  the  seaweed  to 
burn  it  and  extract  the  potash, 
hut,  seated  for  whole  hours  on  a 
reef,  at  the  base  of  the  inaecessi- 
ble  pyramidal  rock  called  the 
Storr,  and  separated  from  the 
island  by  a  narrow  sand-bank 
covered  twice  a-day  by  the  tide, 
he  gazed  upon  the  current  which 
boils  round  the  wrinkled  face  ot 
the  rock,  sweeps  round  the  rear, 
and  subsides  upon  the  most  ac- 
cessible shore  of  Garveloch,  at 
the  very  door  of  the  cabin. 
Armed  with  a  stick,  in  his  sport, 
he  proceeded  to  collect  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  sea-weed,  which  the 
stormy  waves  of  these  latitudes 
incessantly  toar  from  the  heart 
of  the  sea  and  hurry  towards 
the  shore.  The  little  cargo  ot 
marine  plants,  arranged  like  a 
fleet  by  the  '  Innocent ' — so  he 
was  called  by  the  few  dwellers 
on  the  island, — followed  the  di- 
rection of  the  current,  turned  and 
doubled  the  rock  with  it,  and 
were  heaped  up  at  the  foot  of 
Ella's  cot,  when  she  and  her 
brothers  had  only  to  gather  them 
in.  But  to  work  assiduously  for 
a  living,  to  earn  money,  to  sell 
and  to  buy,  all  these  complicated 
ideas  could  not  find  room  in  the 
boy's  weak  brain.  He  lived  with 
the  hirds  of  heaven  and  the  fishes 
of  the  deep  in  amicable  communi- 
cation, played  with  them,  and 
with  a  nature  affectionate  and 
good  as  one  can  be  with  an  im- 
perfect understanding,  he  was 
dear  to  those  to  whom  his  almost 
complete  want  of  memory  and 
perseverance,  rendered  him,  in 
nearly  all  other  respects,  entirely 
useless.  But  if  the  internal 
sense,  which  supports  conscious- 
ness, were  wanting,  to  make  up 
for  it,  he  had,  in  a  great  degree, 
that  marvellous  instinct  which 
we  admire  in  the  animals,  and 
which  seems  to  have  in  it  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  intelligence.  From 
the  first  he  had  taken  a  liking  to 
me,  though,  in  his  timid  and  wild 
nature,  he  was  always  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  every  stran- 
ger. A  few  boxes  of  stuffed 
birds,  brought  with  my  baggage, 
contributed  to  render  our  rela- 
tions more  intimate  Whenever 
bad  weather  kept  him  in  the 
house,  he  gazed  with  much  inter- 
est on  my  collections,  and  looked 
on,  while  I  was  arranging  them, 
with  infantine  admiration.  He 
soon  assisted  me,  and  when  I 
was  able  to  go  out,  he  became 
not  only  my  constant  companion, 
but  an  exceedingly  useful  guide. 
I  then  discovered  that  he  possessed 
valuable  talents ;  he  knew  inti- 
mately the  various  haunts  of  the 
birds  ■  climbed  like  a  cat  over 
and  to  the  tops  of  abrupt  rocks, 
which  seemed  perpendicular,  and 
laid  hands  on  the  penguin, 
crouched  in  its  egg,  without  driv- 
ing it  away.  Where  I  had  made 
war,  he  had  ormed  friendships.  Early  in" the  morning,  when  the 
sun  peeped  above  the  mountains  of  Lorn,  Archie  (the  affectionate 
diminutive  of  Archibald)  had  already  climbed  to  the  high  top  of 
Storr.  If  I  chanced  to  issue  from  the  cabin  early,  1  saw  him 
standing  on  the  very  summit  of  crests  which  1  should  have 
thought  it  utterly  impossible  to  reach,  watching,  in  their  morning 
flight  to  the  south,  the  long  files  of  boobies  which  lay  but  one 
egg,  but  lay  three  times  when  the  eggs  arc  hidden.  He  came  back 
from  his  excursions  bringing  a  bonnet  full  of  eggs,  his  pockets 
stuffed  with  down,  and  often  carrying  birds  hidden  under  his  plaid. 
When  he  perceived  me  at  the  foot  of  his  immense  pedestal,  he 
would  leap,  utter  sharp  cries  of  delight,  toss  his  bonnet  in  the  air, 
and  wave  his  amis  over  his  head,  while  crowds  of  sea-birds,  utter- 
ing their  peculiar  notes,  whirled  round  him  like  dead  leaves  in 
autumn.  I  often  expressed  in  his  presence  the  desire  I  had  to 
obtain  young  birds  of  prey,  among  others  the  young  of  the  fish- 
ing eagles.  He  would  then  raise  his  brows,  fix  his  wild  eyes  on 
me,  turn  them  away  suddenly  and  assume  a  certain  cunning  look, 
exceedingly  rare  with  him,  hut  which  I  had  sometimes  noticed. 
I  was  finally  sufficiently  restored  to  undertake  excursions  on  the 
island,  when,  one  morning,  very  early,  wishing  to  profit  by  a  fine 
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day,  and  take  a  long  tramp,  I  asked  for  my  little  companion.     No 
Archie — neither  about  the  cabin  nor  near  the  i  om- 

monly  watched  for  seaweed,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  directed  my 
spy-glass  to  the  crest  of  Storr.     Resoh  aid  do  no 

better,  on  a  solitary  walk,  I  threw  a  gun  across  ray  long-suffering 
shoulder,  but  I  had  not  taken  twenty  si 

sible  what  a  loss  Archie  was  to  me.     Accustomed   to  see   him 
spring  from  one  reef  to  another,  to  go  and  come  like  a  voting  do.:, 
to  chase  the  wild  bird  as  other  children  do  the  butterfly,  mv  • 
were  constantly  looking  for  him.    Discouraged,  I  suffered  from  mv 
loneliness ;  but  continuing  my  walk,   I  traversed   thickets  and 
mournful  and  marshy  wastes,  and,  strangely  enough,  as  if,  in  sep- 
arating from  my  young  guide,  I  had  entirely  quitted  the  region  ot 
birds,  I  did  not  see  one  within  gunshot.     At  Cast  I  bent  my  steps 
towards  a  group  of  oddly  shaped  rocks  which  approached  the  sea, 
and  trying  to  recover  my  sportsman's  footing,  I  practised    climb- 
ing, being  unwilling  to  lose,  by  want  of  practice,  my  former  in-. 
trepidity.     Suddenly  the   silence 
of  these  solitudes  was  broken  by 
a  lamentable  cry,  a  sort  of  furious 
utterance,   at    once   sharp  and 
plaintive,  which  reminded  me  of 
that  of  the  Alpine   eagle   whose 

I  had  formerly  missed.  I 
rapidly  turned  a  salient  angle, 
and    stood    transfixed   with   the 

icle  before  me.  At  the  end 
of  a  rope  twisted  twice  round  the 
crooked  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  lit- 
tle Archie  was  hanging  over  the 

.  while  a  formidable  eagle, 
his  eutting  talons  bent  under  him, 
his  sharp  bill  half  open,  his  wings 
extended,  his  eye  red  and  savage, 
menaced  the  child  who  was  swing- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  cord.  At 
first  I  did  not  even  perceive  three 
other  little  islanders,  the  accom- 
plices of  Archie's  temerity,  two 
of  whom  were  trying  to  pull  the 
boy  up  to  the  shelf  of  rocks, 
while  the  boldest,  with  his  stick, 
threatened  the  eagle,  hut  from  too 
great  a  distance.  Afraid  to  fire 
for  fear  of  hitting  Archie,  I  was 
without  motion  or  breath.  Under 
his  arm  he  held  two  eaglets,  those 
eaglets  he  knew  I  coveted  so 
much.  Poor  child !  the  eagle's 
beak  was  about  to  rend  his  face, 
when  he  decided  to  drop  one. 
The  eagle  stooped  to  stop  his 
voung  one  in  its  fluttering  fall. 
I  breathed   again — the   two  little 

pulled   their   best.     Archie 

I  the  brink.     Swift  as  light- 
ning the  eagle  re-appeared.      At 
Of  that   frightful   beak 

ig  again,  Archie  dropped 
the  second  bird  and  landed  on  the 
rock.  A  few  seconds  later,  I 
clasped  the  rash  little  hunter  in 
mv  arms.  Need  I  say  that  after- 
wards we  returned  to  the  rock 
with  a  firmer  apparatus  and  with 
stronger  auxiliaries  well  armed, 
ied  into  the  crev- 
ice between  two  rocks,  which 
Archie  had  discovered,  and  was 
able  to  examine  the  eyrie  at  lei- 
sure. It  was  nearly  flat,  formed 
by    successive    layers    of    sticks, 

and   brambles,  then    reeds 

again  ;  it  was  five  or   six    feet  in 

diameter,  and  was  a  perfect  char- 

orered  with  bleached  bones. 

I  had  to  stuff  an  entire  family  ol 

rapacious  birds,  in  which    I  stud- 

■    my  leisure  the    numerous 

differences  found  existing  between 

the   garb   of   the   adults,   that  ot 

the    male    and  female,    and    l>e- 

tween  their  dark  plumage  and  the 

tawny   down    of   the    little    ones. 

than  all,  I  had  an  assistant 

and  friend  in   the   little  plunderer 

s.  The  innocent  had  found 

•aiion,  and  hi«  worthy  sis- 

nseiited  to  entrust  him  to 
mc,  on  condition  that,  at  least, 
once  in  two  years,  we  should  vis- 
it the  eagles  and  ganuets  of  Ga- 
vcloeh  Island."  A  late  number 
of  the  American  Agriculturist 
contains  the  following  account  of 

bbing  of  an  American   bald 
it,  which  is  an  appropri- 
ate pendant    to   Archie's   adven- 
ture, and   shows  the   rapacity   of 
the    bird.       "  The    writer     once 
had    an   adventure   of  this  latter 
kind,  and  as  it  was,  in  its  n 
somewhat  of   an  adventure,   we 
shall    record    it.       When   about 
eighteen  years  old,  spending  some 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the 
great  lakes,  one   fine    May  morn- 
ing we  went  with  a  companion  down  to  the  Bhore  where  a  fisher- 
man  had  put  up  a  shanty,  and  with  his  wife   and   an   infant  child 
had  taken   up   their   summer  residence.     On   our  way  down,  and 
about  a  hundred  rods  from  the  water,  in  the  topmost  brani 
an  enormous  oak,  we  spied  an  eagle's  nest,  and,  as  the  old  eagles 
wheeling  about  it,  we  concluded  that  the  nest  had  either  eggs 
or  young  ones  within  it,  and  which  of  the  two  we  soon  determined 
to  ascertain.     As  our   companion    was  a    middle-aged    man,  and 
had  no  special  taste  for  climbing,  the  adventure  was   left  to  me 
alone.     The  tree  on  which  the  nest  was   built  had  no  limbs  for 
thirty  feet  or  more  from  the  ground,  but  fortunatelv,  a  smaller 
tree  near  it  had   been  felled,  and  its  top  lodged  midway  up  among 
the  branches  of  the  oak.     Ascending  the  fallen  tree,  Tsoon  reach- 
ed the  oak,  and  catching  the  huge  limbs  above  me,  I  swung  up  on 
one  after  another,  until  I  stood   on  one  a  few  feet  below  the  trio 
of  branches  on  which  the  nest  lay.     During  mv  ascent  one  of  the 

with  vociferous   cries,  often  wheeled  within  a  dozen 
my  bead  ;   but,  like  other  youngsters,  as  I  had  at  the  time  quite  as 
much  courage  as  conceit,  I  stood  in  little  fear  of  an  attack.     Well 
ported  on  a  strong  limb,  with  a  near  branch  to  hold  on  by,  I  look- 


ed into  the  nest.     It  was  bnilt  of  strong,  fa 

ways,  perhaps  two  feet  in  thickness  from   bottom  to  top,  and  four 
or  rive  feet  wide  on  die  sui  rith  long  dry  gras 

leaves.      About   midway  on   the   nest   lay    t 

what  larger  than  the  other,  about  the  size  of  half  grown  goslings, 
and  covered  with  -ort  of  down,  in  color  and  appearance. 

Close  by  them  lay  two  or  three  dead  fish,  half  covered  with  blue- 
bottle flies,  ami  giving  off  an  in?  With  a  stick, 
which  I  drew  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  nest,  I  tried  to  pol 
of  the  young  eaglets  toward  me  :  but  they  turned  up  their  claws 
in  defiance,  with  a  sort  of  hi«s,  and  edged  farther  away.  During 
this  time  one  of  the  old  eagles  had  left  the  premises  altogether, 
while  the  other  still  kept  wheeling  and  diving  around,  but  ap- 
proached no  nearer  than  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  as  before.  After 
a  while,  my  continued  poking  at  the  young  oni 
one  of  them,  that  he  seized  my  stick  so  firmly  with  bis  claws  that 
I  drew  him  within  reach.    Determined  to  hold  divided  empire  with 


which,  in  her  caution  she  had  placed  upon  the  bed  when  she  left 
am.  Rushing  back,  she  found  the  child  prostrate  on  the 
ling  with  terror  and  agony,  the  eagle  on  its  breast, 
with  one  claw  transfixed  into  its  face]  and  the  other,  as  she  ap- 
proached, turned  up,  with  op?n  beak,  in  defiance  at  the  mother. 
With  the  quick  energy  of  a  woman  in  extremity,  she  struck  the 
eagle  otf  with  her  foot,  and  caught  up  the  child,  its  face  badly  cut 
and  bleeding,  and  deposited  it  at  once  in  a  place  of  safety.    This 

an  ax'-  lay  at  the  door,  and  that  eagle  died,  probably  as  sud- 
den a  death  as  ever  malefactor  did  on  execution  of  any  sort  what- 
ever. The  little  sufferer,  after  a  few  weeks'  careful  attention,  re- 
covered of  its  wound,  but  with  a  lasting  scar  on  its  temple." 
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the  old  eagles   in  the  possession  of  their  young,  the  next  process 
i  get  the   bird    to    the    ground  without   dan  had  no 

sack  or  basket  in  which  to  deposit  and  let  him  safely  down  ;  but, 
like  other  youngsters,  who  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  expedients 
in  mischief,  a  plan  was  soon  invented.  Taking  off  my  hat,  coat 
and  vest,  and  laying  them  on  the  adjacent  limb,  my  shirt  was  rap- 
idly drawn  over  my  head,  the  sleeves  tied  together  at  the  wrist- 
bands, and  thrown  over  my  neck,  the  skirts  bound  into  a  knot, 
thus  making  a  sack,  and  the  open  collar  and  bosom  forming  its 
mouth.  Into  this  am  amore  receptacle  our  bellicose  "  Young 
America  "  was  rapidly  thrust,  my  outer  garments  replaced,  and, 
flushed  with  victory,  I  made  a  rapid   descent   down  the  tn  I 

took  the  eaglet  to  the  fisherman's  hut  and  l>eing  unable  to  take 
care  of  it,  gave  it  to  the  owner  of  the  cabin.  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
eaglet  for  some  weeks,  when,  visiting  the  place,  I  found  him  an 
enormous  bird,  grown  stout  and  saucy  from  his  most  liberal  diet. 
The  next  report  heard  from  the  youn_  few  week,  after, 

was  near  being  a  tragic  one.     The  wife   of  the  fisherman   having 
.n  one  day  to   go    to   the   shore,  a   few  rods    distant,  after  a 
bucket  of  water,  while  there  she   heard   a  scream  from  her  child, 


THE  (JOATHERD  Or"  THE  ALPS. 

The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
Alps,  and   the   goatherd,   who  is  entrusted   with  the  care  of  his 
flock.    The  youth  is  blowing  his  horn,  and  the  reply  from  a  neigh- 
boring  mountain  will   show  him 
that  be  is  not  alone  in  the  world, 

■ a  circumstance  that  a  man  is  apt 

to  lose  sight  of  who  leads  the  sol- 
itary life  of  these  mountain' 
The  slopes  of  the  Alps  are 
ed  with  grass,  which  grows  at  too 
great  an  elevation  and  is  too  dif- 
ficult of  access  to  allow  it  to  be 
cut  and  dried,  so  that  it  is  pas- 
tured to  animals  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  In  certain  cantons 
in  Switzerland,  the  proprietors 
combine  together  and  send  their 
cows  to  the  mountains,  under  the 
charge  of  a  herdsman,  who  passes 
some  months  on  these  heights  in 
a  lonely  chalet,  solely  occupied 
with  the  care  of  his  cattle,  and 
with  milking  them  and  making 
cheese.  In  other  cases  the  peo- 
ple of  the  plains  let  out  their  cat- 
tle to  the  mountaineers,  who  pay 
them  in  money  or  produce.  This 
latter  method  is  generally  adopt- 
ed in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  where 
the  cows  are  let  for  the  season  to 
the  shepherds  of  La  Gruyere.  It 
happens  sometimes  that  rich  pro- 
prietors buy  or  lease  an  Alpine 
pasturage,  to  which  they  send 
their  cows  with  some  of  their  do- 
mestics, or  else  members  of  their 
families.  In  the  loftiest  chalets 
of  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Fri- 
bourg  you  sometimes  meet  with 
girls  of  eighteen,  to  whom  the 
can-  of  a  herd  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  cowboy  have  been 
committed.  On  the  arid  heights, 
where  cows  would  be  too  much 
exposed  on  the  steep  slopes,  only 
Bocks  of  goats  are  placed,  and 
they  are  in  the  same  way  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  a  goat- 
herd who  milks  and  makes  cheese. 
The  life  of  these  goatherds  is  yet 
harder  and  more  solitary  than 
that  of  the  herdsmen.  They  not 
only  inhabit  wilder  heights,  but 
stay  longer,  their  gains  are  less 
considerable,  and  their  resources 
more  limited.  The  chalets  fre- 
quented by  the  cowherds  have  a 
certain  relative  comfort ;  they  can 
sometimes  cultivate,  in  the  rear  of 
their  huts,  a  few  vegetables,  which 
serve  to  vary  the  shepherd's  fare. 
Water  reaches  them  through 
wooden  pipes,  carefully  kept  in 
repair,  and  in  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  the  herdsman  never  gees 
to  his  Alp  without  carrying  his 
keg  of  wine  slung  at  his  side. 
The  goatherd,  on  the  contrary, 
i  a  cabin  perched  on  the 
most  inaccessible  peaks  ;  the  soil 
around  him  is  rebellious  to  all 
culture,  and  the  mountaineers 
who  confide  their  goats  to  him, 
only  famish  him  with  bread  sev- 
eral months  old,  sour  milk  and  a 
few  quarters  of  smoked  kid,  which 
be  eats  without  any  other  prepara- 
tion. Still,  this  life  of  privation 
and  labor  does  not  injure  his 
moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Far  from  becoming  bru- 
talized by  isolation,  the  goatherd 
of  the  Alps  seems  to  inform  him- 
self by  reflection.  When  chance 
brings  a  stranger  to  bis  cabin,  he 
questions  him  with  a  curious  per- 
tinacity, full  of  adroitness,  which 
umally  results  in  eliciting  from 
the  visitor  his  country,  profession 
and  even  bis  name,  lie  general- 
ly talks  better  and  more  fluently 
than  the  man  of  the  plain.  Fed 
by  the  reading  of  the  Bible— fail 
whole  library  on  these  heights— from  it  he  constantly  seek,  diver- 
sion or  encouragement,  its  study  furnishes  him  with  an  imi 
and  boldness  of  expression  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  When 
the  last  ravs  of  the  sun  gild  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  the  shepherd 
who  dwells  highest  on  the  mountain  takes  his  horn,  which  is  like 
a  speaking  trumpet,  and  is  used  to  convey  souim  at  dis- 

tance, and  calls  aloud,  "  Praised  lie  the  Lord."  As  soon  as  he  is 
heard,  the  neighboring  shepherds  leave  their  huts  and  repeat  the 
words.     The  sound  lasts  many  minute-  ho  ot  the  moun- 

tains and  grotto  of  the  rocks,  repeating  the  name  of  God.  lo  tell 
the  truth,  however,  these  types  of  herdsmen  are  daily  disappear- 
in.-.  The  custody  of  cattle  in  the  Alps  tends  insensibly  to  become 
a  less  permanent  and  exclusive  profession  :  the  young  people  fol- 
low it  for  a  few  years,  and  then  resign  it  ding  gener- 
ation. Hence  will  come  the  extinction  I  ■  peculiar  race,  winch 
lived  and  grew  gray  amid  solitude,  and  was  familiar  with  all  its 
civilization  daih  ae  new  rampart, 
and  the  time  i-  not  far  distant  when  'in  the  highest  chalets  we 
shall  find  comfort*  and  resources,  unknown  a  century  ago  to  the 
people  of  the  plain  themselves. 
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BALLOTTS   PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial  ) 
SADLY,  8IKCB  I  DABE  HOT  MOPE. 

IT     WILLIE     E.     P.VBOK. 

As,  upon  the  seashore,  watchers 

tie  white-wir  by — 

l\':»ft<Kl  onward  in  their  passage 

By  the  arle'.s  of  the  sky.— 
Bo  I.  on  the  shores  of  sorrow, 

Sec  the  swift-winged  moments  go 
In  their  passage  from  the  present 

To  the  past,  on  time's  qolck  flow. 

But  the  white-winged  ships  an'  laden 

With  some  spire  or  produce  rare, 
From  some  distant  tropie  country 

Full  as  fruitful  as  "tis  fair; 
While  my  moments  hasten  onward 

With  a  record  dim  with  tears. 
For  the  hopes  that  buoyed  up  childhood, 

Have  been  outlived  by  my  yours. 

Yesterday  I  Raw  a  rainbow 

Lighting  up  the  eastern  sky  ; 
But  it  brought  grief  to  my  spirit, 

And  a  tear  unto  my  eve. 
For  1  thought — and  thought  was  laden 

So  my  very  soul  was  bowed — 
How  the  sky  of  my  existence 

Had  no  rainbow  with  its  cloud. 

I  am  like  those  Orientals. 

Who,  mid  ancient  ruins  grope; 
Slowly,  for  the  darkness  round  me, 

Sadly,  since  1  dare  not  hope! 
Going  into  gloomdand  further 

Than  tho  dead  go  in  their  grave; 
0  for  some  enchanted  Lethe, 

To  engulf  me  in  its  wave. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ROBBER  OF  THE  TYROL. 

BT    M.    v.    si.    LEON. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  summer's  afternoon  that  a  young 
traveller,  among  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  discovered  that  he  had  lost 
his  way.  Led  on  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  he  had  wandered 
"  far  and  wide,"  from  the  little  inn  where  he  had  proposed  spend- 
ing the  night.  In  win  he  looked  around  for  a  human  habitation  ; 
the  surrounding  landscape  was  wild  in  the  extreme,  and  the  young 
man  had  before  him  the  agreeable  alternative  of  passing  the  night 
in  the  lonely  mountains,  or  attempting  to  retrace  his  steps,  which 
would  probably  result  in  a  deeper  entanglement.  While  medita. 
ting  upon  the  agreeable  prospects  before  him,  the  traveller  sud- 
denly turned  the  sharp  angle  of  a  rock,  which  jutted  out  so  as 
nearly  to  obstruct  the  passage,  when  a  most  welcome  sight,  and 
one  rich  in  beauty,  burst  upon  his  gaze.  Before  him,  on  the  right 
hand,  was  a  .succession  of  sloping,  irregular  terraces,  clothed  with 
verdure,  or  composed  of  different  slates,  and  at  their  foot  spread 
out  a  level  lawn,  reaching  to  a  high  ledge  of  cliffs  on  the  left  hand, 
while  a  thick,  dark  forest,  sweeping  in  a  semi-circle,  connected  the 
cliffs  on  the  left  hand  with  the  terraces  on  the  right,  and  closed 
the  vista.  About  half  way  up  the  steep  terrace,  stood  a  Swiss 
chalet,  long  and  low,  with  overhanging  roof  and  verandah.  The 
whole  scene  was  wild  and  romantie  in  the  highest  degree,  and  our 
traveller  would  have  made  little  ceremony  in  approaching  the  cha- 
let but  for  one  circumstance  not  under  his  control. 

Directly  at  his  feet,  and  between  him  and  the  beautiful  lawn, 
lay  a  chasm,  steep  and  dark,  and  nearly  seven  feet  in  width.  Had 
it  l>cen  four,  or  even  five,  the  young  man  would  have  attempted 
to  leap  the  distance,  but  although  young,  lithe  and  agile,  the  thing 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  and  seeing  no  means  for 
crossing  provided,  he  concluded  the  chalet  was  uninhabited,  "for 
surely,"  thought  he,  "  if  any  one  dwelt  here,  they  would  construct 
a  bridge,  however  rude." 

While  he  thus  meditated,  a  young  voice  rang  out  high  and  clear, 
waking  the  echoes  of  the  surrounding  solitude  with  a  gay  melody. 
The  young  man  started  and  gazed  around,  but  no  human  form 
met  his  eye.  A  chamois,  startled  by  the  sudden  outburst  of  song, 
sprang  from  crag  to  crag,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant,  and 
the  next,  on  lifting  his  eves,  far  above  him,  the  traveller  beheld, 
with  a  thrill  of  horror,  the  form  of  a  young  girl  in  the  Tyrolese 
costume,  standing  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  rugged  cliffs,  and 
apparently  waving  her  gipsy  hat  to  some  one  at  a  distance  beyond 
the  cliffs,  in  the  valley  below. 

The  young  man  shouted  and  waved  his  handkerchief,  hoping  to 
attract  her  attention  and  cause  her  to  descend  from  her  perilous 
situation,  where,  however,  she  seemed  perfectly  at  ease  and  at 
home.  The  moment  the  young  girl  perceived  him,  she  replied  by 
a  clear,  ringing  cry,  which  the  young  man  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  imitate  from  the  Swiss  mountaineers.  liaising  her  hand  to  her 
lips,  she  woke  the  echoes  with  a  redoubled  force  :  "  Ililli  ho-o-o !" 
and  then  springing  down  from  her  place,  she  was  lost  to  sight. 

A  moment  of  intense  anxiety  succeeded  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man,  but  in  a  lew  .seconds  the  light  looted  sprite  came  leap- 
ing gracefully  down  over  the  rocks,  which,  to  the  traveller's  inex- 
perienced eye,  seemed  dangerous  footing  for  even  the  chamois. 
As  her  agile  6tcp  lessened  the  distance  between  them,  the  traveller 
perceived  she  was  a  young  and  surpassingly  beautiful  young  girl, 
of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with  a  slight  elegant  figure  and  air  of 
native  grace,  which  many  a  belle  would  have  given  anything  to 
^.  In  live  minutes  she  was  standing  on  the  opposite  brink. 
"May  I  venture  to  inquire  if  I  address  a  mountain  sprite,  or  a 
human  being'"  said  the  stranger. 


"  Tell  mo  whom  you  wish  to  sec  first.     If  you  seek  a  fairy,  my 
answer  will  be  according,  but  if  you  come  to  speak  with  Magda  Em- 
stein,  I  am  at  your  service,"  and  the  maiden  dropped  a  courtesy. 
Enchanted  with  the  naievcte  of  the  young  girl,  the  traveller 
replied  : 

"  Ah,  well  !  I  seek  Magda  Einstein,  for  I  wish  to  tell  her  that 
I  have  lost  my  Way  among  the  mountains,  and  know  not  how  to 

find  it  again.     I  set  out  from  the  hamlet  of  B ,  intending  to 

return  by  evening,  but  I  fear  I  have  wandered  a  great  way." 

"  I  fear  you  have,  too,  and  I  hardly  think  you  will  return  to- 
night, for  the  sun  is  just  setting,  so  I  believe  you  will  be  obliged 
to  put  up  for  once  with  Dame  llnspingcr's  chalet  ami  its  accom- 
modations." 

As  she  spoke,  she  had  produced  a  plank  from  behind  a  niche  in 
the  rocks,  and  now  placed  it  across  the  chasm.  The  traveller  felt 
a  slight  dizziness  at  the  idea  of  crossing  on  a  thin  narrow  board, 
but  ho  would  not  betray  this  to  the  young  gipsy  opposite,  so  he 
stepped  bis  foot  firmly  upon  it,  and  reached  the  other  side  in  safety. 
His  companion  drew  up  the  rude  bridge,  and  then  bade  him  fol- 
low her.  The  stranger  now  observed  that  his  conductress  ivas  a 
model  of  form  and  feature,  with  a  complexion  of  the  most  linn 
and  delicate  texture;  a  luxuriant  mass  of  dark  hair  was  wreathed 
about  her  head,  and  all  her  features  wire  exquisite;  but  the  great- 
est charm  lav  in  her  eye — dear,  lustrous  and  sparkling,  of  a  dark 
soft  shade  of  gray,  and  shaded  by  most  delicately-pencilled  laslus 
and  brows.  She  was  of  the  middle  height,  and  dressed  in  a 
coquettish  costume,  with  her  hat  swung  on  her  rounded  arm. 

"  How  dared  you  stand  in  that  perilous,  situation  !"  the  travel- 
ler asked,  as  they  proceeded  across  the  lawn. 

"  O,  that  is  the  last  [dace  that  sees  the  sun,  and  I  always  bid 
him  good-night,  besides,  there  is  a  beautiful  prospect  from  thence ; 
one  can  sec  all  the  surrounding  country,  for  even  this  tableland 
is  very  elevated,  but  the  cliffs  and  forest  shut  in  the  view.  But 
sec,"  she  continued,  "  you  do  not  notice  our  gem  of  the  moun- 
tains." 

The  young  man  looked  around,  and  lovely  though  the  scene 
had  appeared  at  the  narrow  entrance,  an  exclamation  burst  from 
his  lips  at  the  increased  beauty  of  the  whole.  The  lawn  was  com- 
pletely girdled  by  cliff,  mountain  and  forest,  and  the  entrance  was 
so  small  as  to  be  quite  overlooked.  But  the  most  beautiful  object 
which  met  his  eye  had  been  hitherto  concealed  by  his  position ; 
this  was  a  little  waterfall,  which  leaped,  laughing  and  flashing, 
down  the  ledge  that  completed  the  circle  on  the  side  by  which  the 
traveller  had  approached  this  enchanting  place.  The  water  flowed 
into  a  small  basin,  which,  with  the  house,  was  the  only  artificial 
thing  in  the  landscape.  The  traveller  expressed  surprisc^tnd  de- 
light enough  to  satisfy  even  the  enthusiastic  Magda. 

When  near  the   hou6C,   a   little   girl,  about   six   years  old,  ran 
towards  them,  and  took  Magda  by  the  hand.     She  was  a  pretty 
child,  but  not  like  the  young  girl,  although  she  called  her  sister. 
"  Where  is  Dame  Haspinger  !"  Magda  inquired. 
"  She  is  gone  to  the  dairy,"  the  child   replied,  "  and  is  it  true 
that  Claude  is  not  coming  home  for  a  week  •" 

"  Hush,  Liza !  you  talk  too  much  ;  run  on  and  open  the  door." 
The  child  obeyed,  and  they  entered  the  chalet.  Everything 
was  still  and  quiet ;  a  small  fire  burned  in  the  huge  fire-place,  and 
two  tall  fir  trees  waved  their  branches  against  the  windows,  through 
which  the  young  moon  was  peering.  Lighting  a  lamp,  the  young 
girl  proceeded  to  prepare  a  supper,  and  the  famished  traveller  was 
just  about  to  apply  himself  to  the  pleasant  task  of  appropriating 
a  comfortable  share  to  himself,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
bronzed,  hard-featured,  matronly  woman,  of  about  forty-five,  en- 
tered, and  cast  an  inquiring  glance  at  the  group  before  her.  Mag- 
da explained  matters,  and  during  the  evening,  they  discovered 
that  the  traveller  was  a  Parisian,  on  a  journey  for  pleasure,  by 
name  Clarence  d'Epinay,  while  his  dress,  manner  and  conversa- 
tion plainly  showed  he  was  used  to  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  In 
speaking  of  the  scenery,  he  observed  that  weeks  would  not  suffice 
to  discover  all  the  hidden  beauties,  and  intimated  a  wish  to  change 
his  uncomfortable  quarters  at  the  little  inn  below,  for  the  romantic 
seclusion  of  Dame  llaspinger's  chalet. 

The  woman  seemed  not  averse  to  this  proposition,  but  on  glanc- 
ing nt  Magda,  what  was  D'Epinav's  surprise  to  sec  the  most  une- 
quivocal signs  of  disapprobation  and  uneasiness,  which  Dame 
Haspinger  perceiving,  ceased  to  favor  the  idea.  AVhat  could  the 
matter  be  ?  thought  our  traveller.  He  could  not  compel  himself  to 
be  ignorant  that  he  was  handsome,  and  universally  sought  for  his 
society  ;  besides,  Magda  had  appeared  so  cordial  and  friendly  that  it 
was  rather  surprising  she  should  frown  upon  so  delightful  an  ar- 
rangement, for  only  half  an  hour  previous,  the  young  girl  had  been 
charmed  with  D'Epinav's  descriptions  of  the  different  countries 
he  had  visited,  and  declared  she  should  never  tire  of  hearing  about 
them. 

Shortly  after,  the  matron  rose,  and  the  lovely  Magda  showed 
D'Epinay  to  his  apartment,  which  was  in  the  front  of  the  house ; 
as  she  was  departing  she  suppressed  a  sentence  that  she  was  just 
about  to  speak,  and  bidding  him  good  night,  tripped  lightly  away. 
The  next  morning,  when  D'Epinay  awoke,  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  in  at  the  window,  and  rising,  he  made  a  somewhat  elabo- 
rate toilet,  and  then  gazed  out  on  the  lawn.  But  early  as  it  was, 
some  one  had  been  before  him,  for  by  the  waterfall  stood  Magda, 
her  long,  glossy  hair  unbound,  and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  as 
she  showered  the  pearly  drops  upon  it,  and  proeeedeel  to  braid  the 
tresses  with  nimble  fingers,  humming  softly  to  herself  a  wild,  sweet 
mountain  air.  Beside  her  lay  her  gipsy  hat,  filled  with  bright,  gay 
flowers.  Hastily  descending  from  his  chamber,  D'Epinay  joined 
the  young  girl,  who  looked  up  with  a  sunny  smile,  saying: 
"  Jinn  j"nr,  monsieur!" 

"  Good-morning,  my  fairy,"  responded  D'Epinay.  "  I  judge 
you  arc  an  early  riser." 


"  You  judge  rightly  too  ;  see  these  beautiful  flowers, — these  wild 
roses  from  the  plain,  and  these  iris  branches  too,  these  little  white 
and  yellow  flowers,  and  the  beautiful  Linntca  borcalis,  came  from 
the  topmost  crag  yonder,"  and  Magda  pointed  to  the  spot  whero 
D'Epinay  had  first  seen  her  standing,  apparently  in  mid  air. 

"  Daring  child !"  he  exclaimed;  "when  I  am  more  familiar 
with  the  place,  I  will  try  ami  climb  there  too." 

A  cloud  came  over  Magda's  sunny  face,  and  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  she  said  : 

"  Do  not  think  me  rude  or  inhospitable,  if  I  urge  you  to  leave 
us  as  soon  as  possible  ;  I  do  not  consider  it  safe  for  you  to  linger, 
for  my  brother  may  return  in  a  few  days,  and  I  am  doubtful  of 
the  reception  you  might  meet  ;"  and  blushing  deeply,  the  young 
•  girl  turned  to  leave  D'Epinay.  But  his  curiosity  was  excited  to 
know  what  reason  the  said  brother  could  possibly  have  for  dislike 
toward  him,  and  he  requested  an  explanation. 

Magda  hesitated  before  she  answered,  and  then  the  substance  of 
what  she  said  was  confused  and  vague,  but  D'Epinay  gathered 
that  the  dreaded  individual  was  jealous  of  strangers,  and  had  built 
this  chalet  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  himself  of  intruders  ;  so  our 
hero  resolved  lo  depart  the  next  morning,  as  four  or  five  days 
would  still  intervene  until  her  brother's  arrival. 

The  day  passed  swiftly  on;  night  came,  and  the  little  group 
were  seated  hy  the  dying  embers,  listening  to  D'Epinay's  narra- 
tive of  a  very  interesting  event,  when  suddenly  a  sharp,  shrill 
whistle  rang  through  their  cars,  and  was  loudly  echoed  from  cliff 
to  dirt",  and  the  next  instant  the  door  was  thrown  open,  admitting 
a  fierce-looking  man,  of  about  twenty-five,  in  the  full  Tyrolean 
costume,  and  behind  him,  by  the  glare  of  a  torch  which  he  carried, 
were  visible  the  faces  of  nearly  u  dozen  men  of  different  ages, 
similarly  attired,  though  in  less  costly  materials.  Struck  with  sur- 
prise apparently,  the  stranger  pained  on  the  threshold  in  silence ; 
the  old  woman  rose  to  her  feet ;  Magda  uttered  a  shriek  of  terror, 
and  D'Epinay  gazed  alternately  at  both  parties;  little  Liza  was 
the  only  unconcerned  member  of  them  all,  but  jumping  from  her 
chair,  she  ran  to  the  stranger  and  took  his  hand,  expressing  great 
delight  at  his  unexpected  appearance. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  seemed  to  break  the  spell  of  silence,  and 
advancing  to  the  trembling  Magda,  the  stranger  inquired  : 
"  What  does  this  mean  '." 

"  Dear  Claude,  it  is  a  gentleman  who  lost  his  way  among  the 
mountains,  and  seeing  our  house,  requested  admittance." 

"  Ha!  this  is  an  unexpected  piece  of  luck,"  the  stranger  replied  ; 
then  turning  to  the  men  who  had  followed  him  into  the  apartment, 
he  exclaimed  :  "  Seize  him,  and  keep  him  in  close  confinement 
until  he  is  ransomed  !" 

Two  stout  fellows,  with  evil  countenances,  sprang  forward  to 
execute  this  order,  and  D'Epinay,  seeing  resistance  useless,  suf- 
fered them  to  fulfil  their  design  ;  but  Magda,  recovering  the  uso 
of  her  faculties,  sprang  forward,  exclaiming  : 

"  Claude !  Claude  !  this  is  shameful ! — it  is  cowardly !  A  stran- 
ger seeks  protection,  and  claims  our  hospitality  for  a  few  hours, 
and  under  cover  of  granting  him  shelter,  he  is  decoyed  into  a 
prison  !     Release  him  instantly,  if  you  have  a  spark  of  honor." 

"  Silence,  Magda  1  You  arc  raving  ;  one  would  think  you  had 
never  seen  a  man  in  safe  keeping,  waiting  to  he  ransomed.  You 
are  beside  yourself!" 

A  blush  of  mortification  rose  to  her  cheek  at  this  allusion  to  the 
disgraceful  occupation  and  outrages  which  her  brother  so  freely 
avowed  ;  but  she  continued  to  grasp  his  arm,  while  the  rich  braids 
escaped  their  fastenings,  and  fell  around  her  like  a  veil. 

"  I  implore  you  to  grant  my  request,  and  show  yourself  noble- 
heartcd.  Do  not  disgrace  the  name  you  bear  still  deeper  with  this 
basest,  most  dastardly  action,  or  dearly  as  I  have  loved  you,  I 
shall  regard  you  with  horror  and  loathing,  and  never  again  shall 
the  name  of  brother  pass  my  lips,  for  Claude  Ernstcin  will  l>e 
dead  to  me,  and  his  place  usurped  by  a  monster  in  human  form." 
The  chieftain  of  the  band  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  he  gazed 
piercingly  at  Magda,  as  he  replied  : 

"  You  could  not  plead  more  eloquently  if  the  gentleman  was 
your  sworn  lover;  if  you  are  indeed  in  love  with  him,  to  you  shall 
be  assigned  the  charge  of  jailor." 

A  burning  flush  crimsoned  the  face,  nock  and  arms  of  the  poor 
girl,  fen-  it  may  be  the  taunt  was  not  wholly  untrue,  and  D'Epinay 
rejoiced  in  the  indication  of  its  probability;  but  bursting  into 
tears,  she  replied  : 

"  For  shame,  Claude,  to  insult  me  so  openly !  I  had  believed 
till  now  that  you  indeed  loved  me  ;"  and  covering  her  face,  she 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  sobbing  bitterly  at  the  hopeless  turn  of 
affairs. 

But  the  robber  was  not  quite  hardened,  and  he  truly  loved  his 
sister,  almost  to  idolatry;  the  distress  of  the  young  girl,  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  caused  it,  nnd,  it  may  be,  n  mixture  of 
shame  at  violating  the  rules  of  hospitality  so  grossly,  all  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  quite  subdued,  the  young  man  hurriedly  CTOt 
the  room,  and  flinging  his  arm  around  her  waist,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Magda  !  my  own  darling  sister!  forgive  me  for  wounding  you 
so  thoughtlessly.  I  will  do  all  you  wish ;  the  prisoner  shall  he 
set  at  liberty,  and  free  to  depart  any  moment  he  chooses,  under 
the  protection  of  a  guide.  So  dry  up  those  tears,  and  reward  mo 
by  a  kiss." 

Magda  flung  her  arms  around  her  brother's  neck,  and  then  hur- 
riedly left  the  apartment. 

D'Epinay  did  not  see  her  again  that  night,  and  Dame  Haspin- 
ger prepared  the  supper,  and  waited  upon  the  baud.  Just  before 
retiring,  D'Epinay  called  little  Liza  to  him,  and  giving  her  a  note 
for  Magda,  whispered  in  her  car  to  bring  him  back  an  answer,  if 
there  was  one,  without  any  one's  knowledge.  The  little  girl 
promised,  and  departed  on  her  errand,  but  did  not  return,  much 
to  our  hero's  vexation,  for  the  contents  of  the  billet  were  an  offer 
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of  his  hand,  and  an  argent  entreaty  for  its  acceptance;  Imt  the 
next  day,  Liza  asked  what  there  was  in  the  paper  he  sent  Magdn, 
for  she  cried  a  great  deal  over  it,  and  laid  it  under  her  pillow  at 
night.  D'Epinay  was  delighted,  hut  to  his  surprise,  in  reply  to 
another  note  which  he  sent  by  Liza,  a  little  billet,  in  a  beautiful 
feminine  handwriting,  was  brought  him  from  Magda,  containing 
only  half  a  dozen  lines,  and  those  not  of  the  character  lie  had  ex- 
pected. They  consisted  of  an  earnest  request  that  he  would  leave 
the  place,  stating  she  would  not  step  from  her  chamber  until  his 
departure,  and  forbade  him  ever  to  attempt  seeing  her  again. 

Convinced  by  the  deep,  earnest  tone  of  the  note,  and  the  artless 
simplicity  of  the  young  girl's  character,  that  all  efforts  to  move  her 
determination  would  he  vain,  D'Epinay  prepared  to  leave  this  lit- 
tle paradise  with  a  heavy  heart  ;  for  a  true  and  deep  love  had 
sprung  up  toward  his  noble-hearted  benefactress,  and  he  would 
gladlv  have  rescued  her  from  a  situation  so  little  in  accordance 
with  her  gentle,  refined  nature.  D'Epinay  happened  to  have 
around  his  neck  a  miniature  likeness  of  himself,  and  a  lock  of  his 
mother's  hair  was  at  the  hack  of  it,  which  was  the  reason  he  valued 
the  ornament  so  highly ;  hut  taking  the  tress  from  its  place,  he 
inserted  one  of  bis  own  chestnut  curls,  and  hade  Liza  give  the 
locket  to  Magda. 

Two  hours  afterward,  D'Epinay  left  the  place,  and  as  he  wound 
round  the  mountain  path,  close  by  the  tall  cliff,  he  involuntarily 
looked  upward.  It  was  sunset,  nnd  his  heart  beat  quickly  as  he 
saw,  standing  on  the  steep  summit,  the  form  of  Magda,  holding 
Liza  by  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  shaded  her  eyes  from 
the  sun,  which  bathed  her  light  garments  with  a  rosy  flood,  and 
by  the  reflection  of  the  rays,  D'Epinay  discovered  the  locket  Mash- 
ing on  her  fair  neck.  Instantly  he  raised  his  hat  to  her,  and  Mag- 
da waved  her  hand  to  him  in  return  ;  as  he  turned  an  angle  of  the 
path,  she  was  lost  to  sight,  but  his  memory  ever  retained  the  tableau 
of  the  lovely  girl,  standing  on  the  topmost  cliff  in  mid  air,  against 
the  background  of  golden  fire. 

D'Epinay  returned  to  Paris,  but  although  as  much  a  favorite  as 
ever,  and  as  warmly  welcomed  by  the  fair  ones,  there  were  none 
who  had  the  power  to  even  dim  the  bright  picture  of  his  loved 
Magda,  and  he  had  solemnly  said  he  should  never  marry.  But  all 
things  have  an  end,  even  firm  resolutions,  and  D'Epinay's  time 
was  come.  Our  hero  had  an  old  aunt  who  was  very  wealthy,  and 
one  day  an  invitation  to  visit  her  reached  D'Epinay,  who,  like  a 
dutiful  nephew,  hastened  to  obey  the  summons;  for,  five  years 
having  past  since  his  separation  from  Magda,  Clarence  had  recov- 
ered a  certain  degree  of  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  of 
which,  for  some  time  after  his  return  to  Paris,  lie  had  resolutely 
refused  to  partake;  hut  Madame  Didier  was  never  without  a  house 
full  of  company,  and  guests  usually  found  it  convenient  to  accept 
a  second  invitation. 

For  a  wonder,  on  D'Epinay's  arrival,  the  good  old  lady  was 
solitary,  although  company  was  shortly  expected,  and  madamc 
expatiated  largely  on  the  beauty  of  a  certain  niece,  Elenora  d'Au- 
bin,  whom  Clarence  had  never  seen ;  but  the  old  lady  so  com- 
pletely and  incessantly  rang  in  his  cars  the  young  lady's  genealo- 
gy that  he  was  sure  he  should  dislike  her  al>ovc  all  things. 

The  next  day  Miss  d'Auhin  arrived  ;  but  D'Epinay  had  taken 
pains  to  absent  himself  about  the  time  of  her  arrival,  and  it  was 
not  until  her  entrance  into  the  drawing-room,  before  dinner,  that 
Clarence  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  features.  But  looking  up,  as  the 
footman  opened  the  door,  he  saw  the  portly  frame  of  his  aunt  en- 
ter, and  the  next  moment  heard  the  words:  "Miss  d'Auhin, allow 
me  to  present  to  you  my  nephew,  Clarence  D'Epinay." 

Our  hero  heard  no  more,  for  there  before  him,  radiant  as  ever, 
unchanged  by  the  five  years  of  separation,  stood  Magda  Ernstein, 
hut  Magda,  the  robber's  sister,  no  longer.  With  a  cry  of  amaze- 
ment, D'Epinay  sprang  forward,  and  before  either  of  the  ladies 
was  aware  of  his  intention,  clasped  the  young  girl  in  his  arms. 

"  Stop,  nephew !  Do  you  mean  to  runaway  with  Elenora?" 
cried  the  old  lady,  in  great  delight  at  the  success  of  her  pleasant 
surprise  (for  which,  by  the  way,  she  had  a  great  fondness,  and  in 
which  she  as  generally  failed).  "  Stop  first,  and  find  out  who  she 
is." 

D'Epinay  resumed  his  scat,  and  desired  an  immediate  explana- 
tion of  this  strange  affair.  Madamc  then  began  a  narration  which 
wc  will  cut  short,  giving  the  substance  as  follows : 

Monsieur  d'Auhin  was  the  brother  of  Madamc  Didier,  and  with 
his  wife  and  infant  daughter  was  travelling  in  Germany,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  robbers  and  murdered  ;  the  infant,  Elenora,  was 
adopted  by  the  chief  of  the  band,  and  brought  up  with  his  son 
Claude,  then  a  very  young  boy.  As  the  child  grew  up,  the  robber 
removed  to  Switzerland,  and  discovering  the  valley  in  the  moun 
tains,  built  the  chalet,  and  a  few  years  afterward  died.  The  secret 
of  Magda's  birth  was  then  known  only  to  Dame  Haspingcr,  who, 
on  her  death-bed,  two  years  after  D'Epinay's  meeting  with  the 
young  girl,  revealed  the  facts,  and  placed  in  Magda's  hands  the 
papers  and  several  ornaments  which  had  belonged  to  her  parents. 
But  not  knowing  her  connexion  with  the  family  of  D'Epinay, 
Magda  had  never  thought  to  make  any  use  of  the  articles  in  find- 
ing out  her  relations.  Several  months  afterward,  her  brother  (by 
adoption)  was  killed  in  an  affray  with  a  party  of  travellers,  and 
then  Magda  placed  the  documents  in  the  hands  of  the  village  pas- 
tor, who  succeeded  in  finding  her  friends,  and  on  writing  to  them, 
received  directions  to  send  the  young  girl  to  Paris.  When  Madame 
Didier  discovered  that  the  one  whom  Elenora  still  loved  was  her 
own  nephew,  she  formed  the  plan  of  uniting  them  at  once. 

How  our  readers  can  reconcile  the  inconstancy  of  Clarence 
d'Epinay,  we  do  not  know,  but  he  did  prefer  a  daughter  of  his  own 
high-born  family  to  the  robber  chieftain's  sister,  although  he  has 
bought  the  chalet,  where  he  frequently  spends  the  summer  months, 
and  next  to  his  own  "  belle  France,"  he  still  loves  Switzerland 
zealously. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

BE  UO.\EST  AM)  BE  KIND. 

The  tnnn  of  years  before  me  sat,  the  man  of  silvery  hair. 
His  brow  me  noble,  though,  his  r.ue  betrayed  the  work  of  care, 
His  e  I  winning  way  my  heart  completely  took, 

In  converse  sweet  we  talked  of  lite  till  day  the  earth  forsook; 
Said  I,  ••  Old  friend,  how  ran  you  feel,  thai  at  the  ebb  of  life, 
That  flow  of  spirit,  which  with  ai<e  seems  holding  kindly  strife  ?" 
"  Young  man.  "—he  paused  — "  in  youth  and  age  I  ever  kept  in  uiind 
This  maxim— grave  it  on  your  heart—  lir  hontsl  ami  If  hind. 
The  frame  must  yield  to  nature's  laws,  and  then  to  earth  return; 
But  generous  deeds  and  kindly  words,  than  marble  shaft  or  urn, 
Will  better  show  thy  worth  to  mind,  and  heart,  and  noble  si.uls, 
Who  pity  station,  pride  of  birth,  and  him  who  wealth  extols; 
These  hapless  mortals  but  toooftsrcveal  their  empty  joys, 
They  lose  the  talent  (Jod  has  given,  by  chasing  after  toys." 
The  truth  the  aged  man  has  told — my  head,  assenting,  bowed, 
And  oft  that  truth  revisits  mc  la  life's  tumultuous  crowd. 
As  some  fine  painting  meets  the  eye.  of  old  familiar  haunts, 
Makes  man  forget  Increasing  years,  with  all  their  numerous  wants  ; 
So  thus,  among  the  shifting  scenes,  that  lure  or  mar  the  sight, 
Kind  Memory  comes,  with  faithful  Hope,  and  p  tints  that  picture  bright; 
That  beauteous  vision,  change,  or  chance,  or  time,  can  ne'er  efface; 
The  old  man's  wisdom  in  my  heart  has  sure  abiding  place. 

F.  W.  J.  8. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    ANGEL    CHILD. 


BY  MKS.  H.  F.  N.  UROWX. 

The  autumn  wind  sighed  mournfully  through  the  oaks  and 
elms  in  Longwood,  and  the  heavy  rain  beat  solemnly  against  the 
win  lows  of  the  Longwood  mansion.  To  the  wind  and  the  rain 
Mrs.  Long  listened  as  to  a  dirge  of  her  day  dream  of  bliss.  She 
called  hack  the  spring  Mowers  of  love  that  perished  in  blooming; 
the  green  leaves  of  hope  that  grew  sere  before  autumn ;  and  the 
dearest  gem  in  memory's  casket — her  bud  of  promise — and  one  by 
one  she  consecrated  them  with  tears,  and  sepulchred  them  in  the 
dark  recess  of  her  soul. 

Mrs.  Long  had  looked  over  the  evening  papers,  examined  the 
last  fashion  plates,  and  read  for  the  third  time  the  contents  of  a 
richly  embossed  envelope,  and  now  she  had  sunk  into  an  easy 
chair  to  commune  with  the  put,  and  with  the  phantoms  that 
heralded  a  cloudy  future. 

"  Midnight,  and  no  husband  yet,"  soliloquized  Mrs.  Long,  as 
the  hells  tolled  the  hour  of  twelve.  "  I  wish  1  had  an  engagement 
every  night,  where  I  could  pass  the  time  and  forget  my  wretched- 
ness. What  an  intolerable  life  I  am  leading !  My  home  of  pov- 
erty, with  the  rags  I  wore,  was  a  paradise  to  this  mansion,  with  all 
its  gilding.  How  people  mistake  who  dream  that  beauty  can  pur- 
chase love,  and  riches  content !  Willie  married  me  thinking  I 
should  be  an  addition  to  his  establishment;  and  I  him,  supposing 
bis  money  would  purchase  happiness.  But  my  fate  is  a  life  of 
fashionable  wretchedness — false  to  myself,  and  false  to  the  world. 
Willie  seeks  enjoyment  in  wine  and  billiards,  and  the  world  calls 
us  happy  ;  the  poor  envy,  and  half  the  rich  despise  us." 

A  violent  ringing  of  the  door-bell  aroused  Mrs.  Long  from  her 
reverie.  "  Willie  has  come  at  last,"  she  thought.  But,  instead  of 
the  husband,  the  porter  handed  in  a  huge  basket. 

"  It  is  for  you,  ma'am,"  said  James,  depositing  it  at  the  feet  of 
Mrs.  Long.  "  "Ha  a  baby,  upon  my  word — a  living,  sleeping 
baby !"  exclaimed  James,  lifting  the  cover  from  the  basket. 

"  A  baby,  James — a  baby  !  Take  it  to  the  alms-house  directly," 
said  Mrs.  Long,  going  into  hysterics. 

"And  surely,  ma'am,  you  would  not  be  after  sending  the  darling 
out  in  a  night  like  this  I"  said  Biddy,  who  had  come  at  a  summons 
from  James. 

"  Yes,  I  will  send  it  out.  Shall  I  be  more  humane  than  its 
mother  ?" 

"  U,  it  may  be  the  mother  knew  how  dearly  you  loved  your  own 
sweet  one,  so  thought  you  might  love  hers,  too." 

Biddy's  appeal  to  the  mother's  soul  was  enough.  She  remem- 
bered the  darling  she  had  cradled  for  the  hut  time  and  laid  to 
sleep  in  the  sepulchre. 

"  It  does  storm  furiously,  Biddy ;  perhaps  we  had  better  keep  it 
till  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Long,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

"  Blessing  on  you  for  that  same,"  replied  Biddy,  as  she  lifted 
the  child  from  its  backet-bed.  "  See,  ma'am,  how  swately  the 
darling  smiles.  It  has  just  the  softest  blue  eyes  and  dearest  face 
in  all  the  world." 

The  child  turned  wonderingly  its  eyes  from  Biddy  to  Mrs.  Long, 
from  Mrs.  Long  to  Biddy.  At  length  it  extended  its  fair,  soft 
arms  to  Mrs.  Long  and  began  to  exhibit  its  infant  prattle  and 
childish  glee. 

"  It  calls  you  mother,  and  is  laughing  to  see  you  in  such  a  fine 
house,"  said  Biddy. 

The  icy  nature  of  Mrs,  Long  gave  way,  and  the  pent-up  streams 
of  love  and  tenderness  flowed  forth  as  freshly  as  in  days  of  yore. 
She  took  to  her  heart  the  little  stranger,  and  made  of  it  a  welcome 
guest.  While  she  was  gathering  up  broken  fragments  of  baby- 
songs  to  lure  it  into  sleeping,  the  door-bell  announced  the  coining 
of  Mr,  Long.  Mrs.  Long  thrust  the  child  into  the  arms  of  Biddv, 
and  relapsed  into  her  moody  state.  When  Mr.  Long  entered,  he 
cast  a  glance  to  the  baby,  then  to  the  wife. 

"  What  does  that  child  mean,  Anna  •"  Mr.  Long  asked,  in  a 
tone  that  savored  but  little  of  mildness, 

"  That  is  ju<t  what  I  want  i/ou  to  tell  me,"  replied  Mr.  Long. 

"  How  should  I  know,  Anna  '." 

"And  how  should  I  know  '."  was  the  response. 

"Biddy,  how  came  that  child  here  '." 

"  And  it's  meself,  sir,  that  doesn't  know ;  but  I'm  after  thinking 
it  is  your  own  angel  child  come  bark  from  heaven." 


Mrs.  Long's  soul  was  softened  by  another  allusion  to  her  child, 
and  so  she  told  its  brief  history. 

"Look  among  its  clothes,"  said  Mr.  Long.  "  You  may  find 
some  clue  to  its  mysterious  appcarani 

In  a  bundle  a  note  was  found  reading  thus  ;  "  In  Heaven's 
name  I  charge  you  to  love  and  protect  my  orphan  child.  I  am  in 
a  strange  land,  an  alien  from  home  and  friends  ;  my  other  treasure 
lies  buried  in  the  deep  sea.  To  escape  the  phantom,  starvation,  I 
give  my  child  to  you,  and  go  to  join  that  loved  one  across  the  sea 
Of  death.      May  my  child  be  to  you  a  joy  and  a  blessing." 

"  Pshaw  !  who  believes  that  story  !  The  child  belongs  to  some 
woman  who  wants  to  go  respectably  to  her  home.  I'll  take  the 
note  and  find  out  the  inhuman  mother."  And  Mr.  Long  folded 
the  paper,  and  put  it  in  his  note  hook. 

Next  morning,  Biddy  neatly  dressed  the  baby  and  took  it  to  the 
breakfast  room,  hoping  its  helplessness  and  loveliness  would  win 
for  it  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long.  As  soon  as  the 
little  stranger  saw  Mrs,  Long,  it  commenced  its  carolling,  and 
extended  its  arms  so  beseechingly,  she  could  not  turn  it  away.  A 
voice  that  could  not  be  hushed  pleaded  for  a  place  for  the  outcast 
in  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Long. 

"  'Tis  a  pretty  child,  Willie,"  said  Mrs.  Long.  "  Head  that 
note  again,  possibly  we  may  find  the  mother.  It  is  such  a  pity  to 
send  it  to  the  alms-house." 

"  Shall  you  keep  that  child  to-day,  wife  <"  questioned  Mr. 
Long,  as  he  prepared  to  go  to  his  office. 

"  If  Biddy  thinks  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  I  may." 

"  Trouble,  ma'am  !  Why,  I  can  do  twice  the  work  ;  the  darling 
will  keep  the  house  so  alive  with  music  and  sundiinc." 

"  Well,  then,  Biddy,  see  that  you  take  good  care  of  it."  And 
bidding  his  wife  an  affectionate  good  morning — the  first  loving 
word  that  had  escaped  his  lips  for  weeks — Mr.  Long  left  the  house. 

That  day  the  coroner  was  called  to  hold  an  inquest  upon  the 
body  of  a  genteel  looking  young  woman,  who  was  found  in  a 
cellar  in  the  city.  The  corpse  was  turned  carelessly  over,  "  sui- 
cide "  written,  and  then  it  was  sent  in  a  rough  box  to  the  "  Pot- 
ters' Field."  A  paragraph,  containing  some  ill-natured  remarks 
as  to  the  probable  character  of  the  woman,  and  cause  of  the  suicide, 
was  given  to  the  public  through  the  daily  journals,  and  then  the 
pall  of  oblivion  fell  over  the  fate  of  one  whose  early  life,  perhaps, 
had  been  as  joyous  and  promising  as  any  of  fortune's  children 
have  been. 

Mr.  Long  came  home  unusually  early  that  night,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, found  his  wife  singing  lullaby  to  the  baby. 

"  How  happens  it,  Anna,  that  you  arc  not  at  the  levee  ?"  said 
Mr.  Long. 

"  I  did  not  care  to  go,"  she  replied. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next  was  fixed  upon  for  the  departure  of 
the  child,  still  it  was  their  guest.  At  length  a  crib  and  willow 
wagon  were  brought  out,  a  nursery  fitted  up,  and  Biddy  installed 
its  happy  mistress.  A  bundle  of  dry  goods,  consisting  of  flannel, 
linen,  etc.,  was  sent  home,  and  Mrs.  Long  set  about  making  baby- 
clothes  in  good  earnest. 

"Let  us  give  the  baby  a  name,  wife ;  we  have  called  it  angol 
child  long  enough.     What  shall  it  be  >" 

"  Call  her  Willianna — a  union  of  our  names." 

"  That's  capital,  wife.  It  may  be  typical  of  a  union  of  hearts — 
our  hearts." 

"  She  is,  indeed,  an  angel-child,  if  she  proves  a  link  uniting  our 
souls,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Long. 

The  bloom  came  back  to  the  check  of  Mrs.  Long,  the  lovelight 
to  her  eye,  and  the  spring  time  freshness  to  her  heart.  Operas 
and  balls  were  exchanged  for  the  joys  of  home.  Mr.  Long  gave 
up  billiards  and  brandy  for  the  more  enduring  pleasures  of  domes- 
tic life. 

Years  came  and  went,  bringing  bloom  and  beauty  to  the  angel- 
child — peace  and  hope  to  its  benefactors.  Its  childish  prattle 
brought  back  the  remembrance  of  their  innocent  years ;  its  depen- 
dence awakened  in  them  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  poor  and 
outcast.  Other  angel  children  needed  care  and  protection ;  other 
mothers  might  be  furnishing.  Not  a  few  were  fed  and  clothed  and 
raised  from  degradation  by  the  generous  hands  and  gentle  hearts 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long.  But  as  fades  aud  perishes  tho  early  spring 
buds,  so  faded  and  died  Willianna. 

"  Her  mission  is  ended,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Long,  as  she  put  back 
the  ringlets  to  kiss  the  icy  brow  of  her  child.  "  She  has  been  to 
us  an  angel-child,  indeed;  taught  us  how  to  live  and  how  to  die." 

"  Then,  wife,  let  us  in  thankfulness  give  her  hack  to  heaven, 
with  the  hope  of  joining  her  there  in  Ged's  good  time." 


*    m%m   » 


THE  USE  OF  SNOW. 

The  last  severe  winter  in  its  effects  on  plants  has  furnished 
some  striking  proofs  of  the  protection  afforded  by  snow.  Several 
specimens  of  the  tree  box  (some  of  them  seven  or  eight  feet  high), 
arc  as  brown  as  dead  grass  above  the  snow  line,  while  all  below  is 
as  green  as  emerald.  The  Japan  quince,  usually  regarded  as  very- 
hard  v,  although  not  destroyed  by  the  extreme  cold,  was  so  injured 
and  checked  in  its  growth,  that  while  the  flowers  below  the  snow 
arc  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  in  dense  and  brilliant 
clusters,  the  exposed  portion  of  the  shrub  is  thinly  furnished  with 
pale  red  or  pink  flowers,  not  one  fifth  the  size  of  the  former.  The 
only  blossoms  of  the  peach  that  have  appeared  have  been  a  few 
that  were  covered  by  snow  drifts  ;  and  the  strong  contrast  in  the 
color  of  the  wood  of  the  trees  where  exposed  or  protected,  has 
been  sufficient  to  show  the  precise  depth  of  the  snow  in  anv  part 
of  our  peach  orchards.  Observations  made  at  the  Koyal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  in  England  (where  the  winter  has  also  been  very  severe), 
showed  a  difference  of  nineteen  degrees  immediately  above  and 
below  the  snow. — Country  Gentleman. 


i  »«^  ■ 


Public  opinion  changes.  Once  rich  dresses,  luxury,  extrava- 
gant fashions,  elegant  furniture  and  costly  buildings  were  consid- 
ered sinful  signs  of  pride.  2\'ow,  on  the  contrary,  all  these  things 
are  deemed  necessary  accompaniments  of  honor,  virtue  and  re- 
spectability.— Kozlay. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SONG  OF  SUMMER'S  YOUNG  LEAVES. 

BT     ESTHER    B.     8TRATTOX. 

What  is  this  new  feeling,  so  tenderly  stealing 

Along  the  wee  nerves  of  our  band, 
This  mystic  revealing,  this  inner  life,  weaving 

A  form  which  we  slowly  expand  ? 
What  is  this  soft  pressing,  this  gentle  caressing. 

That  waves  us  with  winning  unrest. 
With  murmurs  confessing,  how  s*cet  is  the  blessing 

That  lulls  us  to  sleep  on  its  breast! 

What  is  this  bright  shining,  so  carefully  twining 

Around  us  its  silvery  rays, 
Our  soft  leaves  lining— refreshing,  refining, 

And  making  us  quiver  with  praise  ' 
And  why  this  strange  changing,  this  magic  arranging 

Of  shrouds  concealing  yon  blue, 
80  oft  disengaging  the  drops  they  arc  caging, 

That  we  may  all  sip  of  the  dew. 

When  the  day  is  sleeping,  whence  come  those  eyes,  peeping 

Through  those  shadowy  folds  above? 
Their  silent  watch  keeping,  while  their  soft  light,  leaping, 

Twines  o'er  us.  and  lulls  us  with  love. 
WheBoe  romes.  every  morning,  this  emerald  adorning, 

This  robe  of  so  beauteous  a  hue. 
And  whence  this  longing,  these  new  hopes  thronging, 

That  so  woo  our  praises  anew  ? 

And  close  mid  our  trimming,  so  gracefully  clinging, 

What  nestles  so  tenderly  here, 
With  bright  colors  brimming,  so  modestly  flinging 

An  incense  so  strange,  yet  so  dear  ! 
A  balui  that  entrances  winged  elfs  to  our  branches, 

With  harps  in  their  tiny  breasts, 
So  tuned  with  sweet  fancies,  our  bills  enhances, 

As  we  cradle  their  wings  to  rest. 

Whose  care  is  thus  weaving  the  bliss  we're  receiving, 

Kefllling  with  life's  warm  glow, 
And  tenderly  sheathing,  as  slowly  unweaving, 

In  strength  and  in  beauty  we  grow? 
There's  a  something,  hiding,  yet  ever  abiding 

Around  us,  within  us  inwove, 
A  power  we  confide  in — trust  firm  in  its  guiding, 

Ti»  God— the  great  Spirit  of  Love '. 


*-••«-» 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. J 

LUCY    TOMPKINS. 

BY  FREDERICK  WARD  SAUNDERS. 

Miss  Lucy  Tompkins  was  a  young  lady  of  some  twenty-seven 
or  eight  years,  rather  tall,  quite  thin,  extremely  sentimental  and 
still  disengaged — although,  to  do  her  justice,  the  misfortune  arose 
from  no  lack  of  perseverance  on  her  part.  In  vain  had  she  at- 
tended balls  and  parties  without  number ;  in  vain  had  been  her 
incredible  exertions  in  getting  up  and  superintending  fancy  fairs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  interesting  but  benighted  natives  of  the  Hop- 
enpopenjingo  Islands,  who  still,  in  this  age  of  enlightenment — in 
this  nineteenth  century — perversely  rcfuso  to  be  clothed  in  good 
Christian  breeches ;  and  equally  in  vain  had  she  exhibited  her  five 
feet  seven  of  charms  behind  a  square  table  at  the  before-mentioned 
fairs,  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  this  glorious 
republic,  who  chose  to  pay  the  very  insignificant  sum  of  two  York 
shillings  per  head. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Miss  Lucy  Tompkins  bad  arrived 
at  the  somewhat  mature  age  of  twenty-eight  without  having  had 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a  beau.  On  the  contrary,  quite  a  number 
of  young  gentlemen  had  at  various  times  escorted  her  to  and  from 
places  of  amusement  and  the  like — two  or  three  even  going  so  far 
as  to  call  of  an  evening,  but  for  some  inexplicable  cause  they  soon 
ceased  their  attentions,  and  left  her  in  "maiden  meditation  fancy 
free." 

True,  there  was  John  Spriggins,  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world, 
and  the  favorite  of  her  father,  had  repeatedly  offered  himself.  But 
what  sympathy  could  there  be  between  a  refined  and  exquisitely 
sentimental  spirit  like  hers,  and  such  a  soul  as  inhabited  the  short 
and  somewhat  corpulent  earthly  tabernacle  of  Spruggins.  True, 
indeed — a  man  who  did  business  at  Brighton,  and  was  profanely 
I  in  the  quality  of  two-year  olds,  and  whose  impious  know- 
extended  so  far  that  he  could  tell  the  value  of  a  drove  of 
pigs  to  a  bristle — what  right  had  such  a  man  to  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  a  divinity  like  Lucy  Tompkins  ? 

Ah,  no ! — the  lover  who  could  win  her  affections  must  be  a  very 
different  being  from  this.  In  her  inmost  soul,  she  longed  for  one 
who  could  make  love  in  the  semi-utlicisticat,  demoniac  style  of 
Lara  or  Manfred;  one  upon  whom  fate  had  set  its  seal ;  one  who 
scorned  the  world,  and  only  consented  to  remain  for  a  few  duvs 
longer  on  her  own  special  account.  She  longed  to  feel  the  mel- 
ancholy, the  misery,  the  madness,  the  desolation  of  love,  as  de- 
<{  by  her  favorite  poets.  But,  alas,  for  the  partiality  of  des- 
tiny, the  infernal  scoundrels,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  intimate 
acquaintances  of  L.  E.  L.  and  Felicia  Ilemans,  do  not  fall  to  the 
lot  of  every  young  lady  ;  and  she  was  forced  to  "  waste  her  sweet- 
cm  the  desert  air"  of  respectable  everyday  people. 

Sometimes  in  her  hours  of  despondency,  she  would  wonder 
when  her  lover  ivould  appear,  or  whether  she  was  destined,  by  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence,  never  to  have  any  lover  at  all. 
At  such  times,  in  running  over  in  her  mind  the  list  of  criminals 
who,  in  common  with  most  romantic  young  ladies,  she  considered 
mg  of  affection,  she  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  a  dernier  resort,  a  man  who  had  done  nothing  worse  than 
ig  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  (provided  he  was  very 
handsome),  was  by  no  means  to  be  sneezed  at. 


But  a  corsair!  How  she  pictured  to  herself  some  dark-com- 
plexionid  young  gentleman,  with  black  eyes,  black  hair,  black 
moustache,  and  still  blacker  character,  who  had  been  compelled, 
by  the  force  of  a  series  of  impossible  circumstances,  to  become  a 
sea  rover,  and  who  now,  smitten  by  her  charms,  laid  his  piratical 
heart  at  her  feet ;  the  thought  was  transporting — to  be  loved  with 
the  intensity  of  affection,  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  pirates,  was  bliss  unutterable.  But,  alas,  among  the  whole 
circle  of  her  acquaintances,  she  could  not  point  out  even  one  who 
bad  been  so  much  as  suspected  of  petty  larceny. 

Hut,  as  she  sat  one  pleasant  afternoon  with  a  melancholy  smile 
upon  her  countenance,  the  sorrows  of  Wcrtcr  in  her  lap,  and  her 
thoughts  dwelling  upon  the  sad  and  undeserved  fate  of  "  Tonga 
the  Betrayed,"  whose  thrilling  history  she  had  just  1m?cii  reading, 
a  ringing  of  the  bell  announced  a  visitor;  and  as  she  raised  her 
eyes  from  the  charming  piece  of  embroidery — representing  a  red 
clog  with  a  green  bead  reposing  in  a  somewhat  constrained,  not  to 
say  unnatural  attitude  upon  a  plat  of  brown  worsted  grass — upon 
which  she  was  and  bad  been  engaged  for  the  preceding  live  years, 
and  which,  in  the  event  of  its  being  finished,  was  destined  to  cover 
the  top  of  a  little  knock-kneed  footstool — as  she  raised  her  eyes,  I 
say,  from  this  work  of  art,  the  door  opened  and  admitted  a  young 
lady,  who  advanced  towards  the  place  where  she  was  sitting  with 
that  uncertain  seesaw  kind  of  step,  which  some  young  ladic 
to  think  so  fascinating,  and  which  leaves  the  bewildered  spectator 
in  doubt  whether  the  young  lady  is  trying  to  assume  the  graceful, 
or  has  an  organic  weakness  of  the  knee  joints. 

"  My  dear  Lucy,"  gasped  the  young  lady,  out  of  breath  with 
excitement  and  rapid  walking,  as  she  seated  herself  by  the  side  of 
Miss  Tompkins,  "inch  an  adventure  as  I've  had — you  can't  imag- 
ine— it  was  so  delightful !  1  shall  never  forget  it  in  my  life,  never ! 
How  I  do  wish  you  had  been  with  me — the  most  elegant  young 
man — and  so  much  sentiment!  I  declare  I  never  was  so  much 
excited  in  my  life.  I've  run  all  the  way  here  to  tell  you  about  it." 
And  the  young  lady  began  nervously  fanning  her  flushed  counte- 
nance with  an  elaborate  pocket  handkerchief  measuring  about  five 
inches  by  four  and  three  quarters. 

"  What  is  it,  dear?  Do  tell  me  all  about  it !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Tompkins,  with  considerable  earnestness ;  for  the  words  "  elegant 
young  man,"  "sentiment," and  so  forth, had  struck  a  sympathetic 
chord. 

"  Well,  dear,"  resumed  the  young  lady,  in  a  confidential  tone, 
"you  must  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  it  was  such  a  beautiful 
afternoon,  I  decided  to  walk  into  the  city,  instead  of  getting  into 
that  horrid  omnibus.  When  I  had  got  as  far  as  the  bridge,  I 
found  they  had  l>een  digging  up  the  sidewalk  for  some  purpose  or 
other,  and  the  only  means  of  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
deep  hole  they  had  left,  was  by  a  little  narrow  plank,  which  shook 
and  trembled  so  when  I  put  my  foot  on  it,  that  I  didn't  dare  to 
cross ;  and  the  street,  too,  was  so  muddy  that,  without  going  back 
for  sonic  distance,  I  couldn't  pass  to  the  other  side.  As  I  stood 
hesitating  whether  to  return  or  venture  upon  the  plank,  an  elegant 
looking  young  gentleman  came  up,  and  with  a  most  graceful  bow, 
asked,  in  the  politest  manner  imaginable,  if  he  could  assist  me; 
and  before  I  had  time  to  answer  a  word,  he  placed  his  arm  around 
my  waist,  lifted  mo  gently  from  the  ground,  and  in  an  instant  I 
was  upon  the  other  side. 

"It  was  so  unexpected,  and  I  was  so  confused,  that  I  didn't 
know  whether  to  thank  him  or  pretend  to  be  angry,  though  I 
wasn't  a  bit.  But  he  gave  me  no  opportunity  to  do  either,  for  he' 
at  once  commenced  talking  in  such  a  delightful  manner,  that  be- 
fore I  was  aware  of  it,  I  found  myself  conversing  with  him  as 
familiarly  as  if  I  had  known  him  all  my  life ;  and  then  he  con- 
versed so  charmingly — you've  no  idea — all  poetry  and  sentiment ; 
then  he  had  such  a  military  sort  of  air,  that  I  was  quite  fascinated, 
I  assure  you.  We  walked  very  slowly  over  the  bridge,  and  when 
we  came  to  the  other  end,  I  forgot  all  about  the  shopping  I  had 
intended  to  do  in  the  city,  so  we  turned  and  walked  back  again  to 
the  place  where  I  had  met  him.  Before  leaving  me,  he  said  he 
hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  me  again,  which,  if  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  upon  the  bridge,  he  probably  should,  as  he 
usually  took  a  walk  in  that  direction  even-  Wednesday  afternoon. 
And  then  he  gave  me  his  card — and  such  a  romantic  name,  isn't 
it,  dear  !"  And  the  young  lady  produced  a  large  sized  glazed 
card,  elaborately  embossed  with  a  profusion  of  Cupids,  sweet  briers 
and  lilies,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  engraved,  in  exceedingly 
diminutive  letters,  "Augustus  Fit*"  Edward  Mortimer,  Esq." 

"  Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do,"  continued  the  young  lady,  after 
Miss  Tompkins  had  satisfied  her  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  card, 
which,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  she  contemplated  with  feelings 
closely  allied  to  envy,  "  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  this.  It  wouldn't 
lie  exactly  proper,  you  know,  for  me  to  go  upon  the  bridge  next 
Wednesday  afternoon  alone,  so  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.  You 
will,  wont  you  ? — there's  a  clear!" 

The  "  dear,"  after  some  little  show  of  hesitation,  acceded  to  the 
request — the  more  readily,  as  she  was  burning  with  impatience  to 
behold  the  interesting  unknown,  and  judge  of  his  powers  of  fasci- 
nation by  actual  experiment. 

It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  upon  the  following  Wednes- 
day she  should  accompany  her  dear  friend  to  the  place  appointed, 
whereupon  the  young  lady  rose  to  depart,  being,  of  course,  follow- 
ed to  the  door  by  Miss  Tompkins.  And  then  and  there  took 
place  that  mysterious  and  unaccountable  performance,  half  panto- 
mime, half  whisper,  which  every  observing  young  gentleman  must 
have  so  often  noticed  between  young  lady  friends  about  to  separate 
for  the  interminable  period  of  half  a  day. 

The  momentous  Wednesday  at  length  arrived,  and  Miss  Lucy 
Tompkins,  attired  in  a  white  crape  shawl,  blue  silk  dress,  blue  silk 
bonnet,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  ditto  ditto  parasol,  accompanied 
by  her  friend — to  whom  the  same  description  will  apply  by  merely 


substituting  the  word  pink  in  the  place  of  blue — repaired  to  the 
Cambridge  end  of  Charles  River  Bridge. 

"  I  wonder  if  he'll  be  here,"  queried  Miss  Tompkins's  friend,  as 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  eventful  and  never-to-be-forgotten  hole, 
over  which  she  bad  been  so  delightfully  lifted. 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  not,"  replied  Miss  Tompkins,  with  as  innocent 
an  expression  of  countenance,  as  if  she  were  really  speaking  the 
truth.  "  I'm  sure  I  hope  not,  for  I  don't  half  like  the  idea  of  going 
lo  meet  a  gentleman  to  whom  one  has  never  been  introduced." 

"  Poll !  what  of  that !"  responded  her  friend.  "  You  might  know 
he  is  a  gentleman  by  his  name,  if  nothing  more.  And  what's  1I10 
great  difference,  pray,  whether  a  person  is  introduced  or  not? — 
But,  la !  there  he  is,  I  declare  !"  And  the  young  lady's  face  be- 
came very  much  the  color  of  her  pink  bonnet.  The  usual  amount 
of  giggling,  and  a  hurried  consultation  as  to  whether  it  were  best 
to  keep  on  or  return,  which  resulted  in  their  deciding  with  great 
unanimity  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  go  forward,  in  pursu- 
ance of  which  decision,  they  continued  to  walk  straight  forward 
towards  the  adorable  object  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  their 
thoughts  for  the  preceding  week. 

Reclining,  or  rather  leaning  in  nn  easy  attitude  upon  the  railing 
of  the  bridge,  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  our 
friends,  was  a  figure  encased  in  a  black  frock  coat  rather  white  in 
the  seams,  and  buttoned  closely  from  the  waist  to  the  chin,  after 
the  style  of  military  gentlemen.  Supporting  this  was  a  pair  of 
rather  feeble  looking  legs  enveloped  in  splendidly  illustrated  pan- 
taloons, which  concealed  from  view  a  pair  of  well-blacked  boots 
that  had  done  the  state  some  service,  and  which  a  careful  observer 
would  be  led  to  infer  were  of  decidedly  radical  tendencies  from  the 
fact  of  the  heels  being  altogether  upon  one  side.  These  garments 
were  surmounted  by  a  slightly  venerable  white  hat,  around  which 
was  fastened,  in  a  very  artistic  and  somewhat  jaunty  manner,  a 
broad  band  of  black  crape.  And  the  whole  enclosed  the  form  and 
figure  of  Augustus  Fitz  Edward  Mortimer,  Esq.,  who,  with  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  the  most  intense  melancholy,  was  pensively 
regarding  a  couple  of  very  small  and  extremely  dirty  boys,  who, 
with  their  pantaloons  stripped  up,  thereby  displaying  a  profusion 
of  little  blue  legs,  were  paddling  about  in  the  shallow  water  which 
covered  the  flats. 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  own  gloomy  reflections  that  he  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  the  approach  of  our  friends  until  they  were 
close  upon  him,  when,  turning  suddenly,  with  a  start  and  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  he  saluted  them  with  a  bow  so  low  that  the 
ladies  began  to  entertain  serious  fears  that  his  head  would  go  on 
descending  until  he  would  finally  shut  up  like  a  jack-knife ;  but 
their  fears  were  groundless,  for  he  righted  himself  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  gracefully  opened  the  conversation. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Persimmon,"  he  began,  "  I  um  truly  enchanted 
at  once  more  beholding  you  this  heavenly  afternoon.     I — " 

"Mr.  Mortimer,"  interrupted  Lucy's  friend,  "shall  I  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  friend,  Miss  Tompkins  ?" 

The  gallant  Mortimer  retreated  a  step,  and,  hat  in  hand,  once 
more  doubled  himself  up,  but  this  time  with  less  effect  than  on  tho 
previous  occasion,  for  the  Indies  having  once  witnessed  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  the  feat,  were  not  disposed  to  be  sur- 
prised at  any  display  of  agility  with  which  he  might  favor  them. 

Having  addressed  a  profusion  of  florid  compliments  to  the  la- 
dies, Mr.  Mortimer,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  lovely  Persimmon, 
attached  himself  almost  exclusively  to  Miss  Tompkins,  for  with 
the  quick  perception  of  a  poetical  and  romantic  soul,  he  recog- 
nized a  kindred  spirit. 

"How  delightful,"  said  the  interesting  Augustus, as  withalofty 
and  martial  air  he  walked  beside  her  on  the  bridge,  "  how  delight- 
ful, how  heavenly  it  is  to  retire  from  the  strife  und  trouble  of  a 
heartless  and  unfeeling  world,  and  beneath  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  with  the  cool  breath  of  ocean  fanning  our  browse — "  and 
the  eloquent  Mortimer  with  a  theatrical  flourish  pointed  to  the  ex- 
tensive mud  flats — it  was  low  tide — which  covered  the  classic 
expanse  of  Back  Bay;  " how  ecstatic,"  he  continued,  "to  pass 
those  moments,  brief  and  fleeting  though  they  are,  in  the  society  of 
those,  I  may  say  of  one,"  and  he  looked  feelingly  at  Lucy,  "  who, 
with  a  soul  above  the  common  herd,  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  tho 
sublime  inspirations  of  poetic  genius,  and  revel  in  the  celestial 
land  of  romance.  But  what  am  I  saying  ?  wliat  have  I — I — to  do 
with  sentiments  like  these  ? — I,  an  outcast  and  friendless  !"  and 
the  unhappy  Augustus  slapped  his  forehead  like  a  man  bent  upon 
the  annihilation  of  a  musquitn. 

What  feelings !  what  sentiments !  thought  Lucy,  as  with  a  lan- 
guishing air  she  responded  in  a  strain  equally  exalted. 

But  were  I  to  record  all  that  was  said  and  done  at  that  and 
subsequent  interviews,  my  tale — as  the  cat  said  to  the  monkey — 
would  extend  to  too  great  a  length.  1  could,  however,  go  on  and 
tell  how  Miss  Lucy's  dear  friend  finding  herself  completely  "  cut 
out,"  went  no  more  to  the  bridge,  and  instigated  by  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy, wondered  bow  any  lady,  with  a  proper  regard  for  decency, 
could  continue  to  meet  a  gentleman  of  whom  6he  knew  nothing  ; 
and  how,  not  content  with  this,  she  circulated  reports  touching 
and  concerning  the  character  of  Miss  Lucy  Tompkins ;  and  how 
Miss  Lucy  Tompkins  treated  said  reports  with  sovereign  contempt, 
and  intimated  that  it  made  little  difference  what  such  a  creature  as 
that  Persimmon  said,  for  all  the  world  knew  what  she  was  ;  and 
how  Miss  Tompkins  and  her  dear  friend  became  sworn  enemies, 
notwithstanding  which  she  continued  to  meet  her  beloved  Augus- 
tus upon  the  bridge. 

All  these  things,  I  repeat,  I  could  tell,  and  more,  if  I  felt  so  dis- 
posed, but  with  that  characteristic  delicacy  and  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others  for  which  I  am  noted,  and  which  has  won  for  1110 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  me,  I  refrain. 

'Twas  evening;  the  placid  surface  of  Charles  River,  unruffled 
by  the  slightest  zephyr,  lay  culm  and  mirror-like,  reflecting  in  long 
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lines  the  towers  and  spires  of  the  city,  which  seemed  to  rise  from 
its  bosom.  The  busy  swallows  darted  hither  and  thither  in  qn-st 
of  their  tiny  prey,  and  the  sun,  as  if  wearied  with  the  march  of  a 
long  summer's  day,  sank  slowly  behind  the  western  hills,  tinging 
the  heavens  with  gorgeous  hues  of  crimson  and  gold,  while  along 
the  line  of  the  western  horizon  clouds  piled  one  ahorc  another  in 
Undulating  masses,  catching  the  last  glance  of  the  departing  day- 
god,  as  lie  looked  hack  upon  the  path  he  had  nil  d  iv  Ion-  so 
steadily  panned,  became  of  a  brilliant  purple,  growing  deeper  and 
deeper  as  the  light  faded,  until  they  assumed  a  blood-red  hue. 

It  was  on  such  an  evening  that  Lacy  Tompkins  quitted  her  fa- 
ther's house,  and  carefully  shutting  the  little  yellow  picket  gate, 
proceeded  towards  the  bridge,  her  thoughts  in  the  clouds,  and  Iit 
gaiter  hoots  in  the  mud — it  had  been  raining  violently  the  day 
previous,  and  the  street  in  which  she  resided,  as  I  thoughtlessly 
have  neglected  to  state  before,  was  unpaved. 

As  she  approached  the  appointed   spot,  the  beloved  frock-coat 
en  in  its  usual  attitude,  its  well-known  tails  fluttering  grace- 
fully in  the  evening  breeze. 

"Beloved  Lucy,"  ejaculated  Augustus,  when  they  had  heen 
some  moments  in  conversation,  "only  say,  dearest,  that  you  will 
lie  mine  ;  never,  never  will  I  leave  this  spot,  until  the  agony,  the 
misery,  the  torture  of  suspense  is  removed.  Say,  dearest,  that  I 
may  presume  to  lie  permitted  to  hope — say  that  you  will  he  mine." 
"  1  will,"  murmured  the  blushing  Lucy. 
"And  when  !" 

Now  these  two  words,  "and  when,"  form  a  very  simple,  and,  as 
a  general  thing,  easily  answered  question  ;  hut  in  the  present  in- 
stance they  struck  rather  harshly  upon  the  ear  of  Lucy  Tompkins 
— the  idea  of  marrying  and  giving  herself  up  entirely  to  the  care 
and  guidance  of  the  man  before  her,  bad  never  seriously  entered 
into  her  thoughts,  and  the  little  spark  of  good  sense  she  yet  re- 
tained caused  her  to  hesitate. 

The  kind  of  books  from  which  she  bad  derived  her  ideas  of  life 
and  happiness  bad  not  been  of  that  class  of  modern  novels  which 
may  very  properly  be  denominated  mathematical  works,  from  the 
arithmetical  certainty  with  which  the  denouement  may  he  arrived 
at — a  sort  of  rule  of  three  plot,  in  which  two  lovers  are  given,  to 
find  a  priest,  and  in  which  search  they  are  invariably  successful, 
and  "live  happy  ever  after."  Her  idea  of  happiness  was  based 
upon  the  despairing  and  soul  harrowing  love  as  described  by  poets, 
and  which,  like  the  poets  themselves,  never  amounts  to  anything. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  kind  of  love  which  the  soul  of  Au- 
gustus Fitz  Edward  Mortimer  pined  for — no;  however  satisfactory 
such  love  may  l>e  to  the  poets  aforesaid,  he,  like  a  sensible  man — 
and  for  which  I  honor  him — yearned  for  the  real  and  tangible,  and 
consequently  repeated  the  question. 

"  And  w  len  ? — you  hesitate,  Lucy,"  he  continued,  with  a  melo- 
dramatic air.  "Am  I  then  doomed  to  this  hitter  disappointment; 
but  hear  me— on  my  knees  I  swear  never  to  survive  this  dreadful — 
this  terrible — this — this — " 

The  almost  certiinty  that  he  would  a;  once  adopt  the  romantic 
expedient  of  committing  suicide,  to  cs  -ape  from  the  terrible  tor- 
ture which  her  hesitation  occasioned  him,  induced  Lucy  to  mur- 
mur some  inarticulate  words,  which  he  at  once  took  as  a  consent 
to  his  earnest  entreaties,  thaLtke  ceremony  should  take  place  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  With  this  belief  he  rose  to  his  feet,  the 
contortions  of  bis  interesting  features  indicating  his  happiness,  and 
the  expression  of  gloom  and  despondency  which  had  gathered 
upon  his  countenance,  vanished  like  oyster  soup  at  a  free  lunch. 

"  Beloved  Lucy,"  he  began,  and  would  have  continued,  but  for 
the  approach  of  a  gentleman  with  n  star  upon  his  breast,  and  a 
countenance  most  unromantically  indicative  of  good  strong  com- 
mon sense,  who  had  been  regarding  the  pair  quite  attentively  for 
some  minutes,  and  now  advanced  rapidly  towards  them. 

"  Hello,  Jim  Larkin  !"  he  exclaimed;  "so  I've  found  you  at 
last — up  to  your  old  tricks,  eh — come  along,  my  fine  fellow,  I 
want  you  ;"  and  he  made  a  grab  at  the  unfortunate  Augustus. 
Mortimer  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  eluding  his  grasp  with  the 
agility  which  might  have  been  expected  of  him,  he  skittled  across 
the  bridge  at  a  speed  which  defied  pursuit. 

Lucy  Tompkins  was  thunderstruck.  "  What!"  she  exclaimed, 
starting  hack  in  horror.  "  Who  is  this  man  ?  isn't  lie  Augustus 
Fit*  Edward  Mortimer — younger  son  of  Sir  Comfortable  Compe- 
tence >." 

"  Why,  really,  ma'am,"  returned  be  of  the  star,  "  you  couldn't 
expect  me  to  say  positively  whole  son  he  is ;  but  bis  name  is  James 
Larkin,  and  he  has  been  a  supernumerary  in  one  of  the  theatres, 
but  what  with  cutting  up  such  shines  as  these,  and  mistaking 
other  people's  property  for  his  own,  he's  got  to  be  as  well  known 
at  the  police  court  as  any  of  the  justices." 

Lucy  Tompkins  returned  to  her  father's  house  a  wiser  and  a 
better  woman.  From  that  hour  her  visions  of  romance  faded,  and 
to  her  honor  he  it  said,  that  since  she  has  become  Airs.  Spruggins, 
she  carefully  banishes  from  her  bouse  all  books  of  a  dangerous 
tendency,  and  the  only  thing  resembling  a  poem  which  she  will 
allow  to  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  two  little  cherubs — who  look 
very  like  Spruggins  senior  as  seen  through  a  reversed  opera-glass — 
is  the  vision  of  judgment  by  my  late  friend  George  Byron,  and 
others  of  a  similar  humorous  character. 

Mrs.  Spruggins  has  also  so  far  overcome  the  aversion  which  she 
formerly  entertained  for  her  husband's  profession,  that  she  has  in 
fact  rather  come  to  like  it — a  mammoth  ox  being  a  matter  of  no 
little  weight  to  her  mind,  and  an  early  shad,  as  she  now  views  it, 
a  gem  of  the  first  water. 

If  any  of  my  innumerable  young  lady  friends  think  that  the  cap 
here  presented  will  fit  them,  let  them  by  all  means  place  it  upon 
their  dear  little  heads  ;  for,  although  there  is  nothing  artistic  or 
showy  in  the  making  up,  they  will  find  it  useful  and  service- 
able in  the  moral  that  a  sensible  mind  will  deduce. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
THERE  IS  SOI  L-LNJHT  ABOVE, 

BT     n.     RICE. 

Why  do  we  mourn  ?    There  is  much  to  be  glad  for; 

Kart'i  limy  grow  dark,  but  there's  soul-light  altnvo; 
There's  a  threat  of  delight  in  the  web  of  CUV  ever. 

There's  something  to  hope  for,  ft  great  deal  to  love — 
Why  do  we  mourn  ? 

Why  do  we  pine  for  the  summer's  fled  roses' 

Like  us  they  an>  borne  np,  and  built  by  the  soil; 

Knowest  thou,  doubter — hast  felt  not  the  blessing — 
How  the  breath  of  a  flower  ean  sweeten  life's  toll? 
Why  do  we  pine? 

Why  do  we  hope?     Disappointment  will  fret  us, 
And  laugh  at  our  dreams  ere  our  waking's  begun. 

Why  look  to  the  future?    That  will  not  forget  us — 
If  something  Is  lost,  there  is  more  to  be  won — 
Why  do  we  hops ! 

Why  do  wc  work?     Then'  is  greatness  in  labor; 

War  Bunion!  heroes,  but  we  give  them  bread ; 
Thrones  cannot  buy  what  the  peasant  hath,  priceless — 

Health  and  free  air — not  a  thorn  In  his  bed; 
Why  do  we  work  ? 

Ought  wc  to  mourn  ?    There  is  much  to  be  glad  for ; 

Karth  may  grow  dark,  but  there's  soul-light  above, 
There's  a  thread  of  delight  through  the  web  of  care  woven, 

There's  the  heaven  we  hope  for,  und  something  to  love — 
Ought  we  to  mourn  ? 


THE  BOOK    OF    FATE. 

A  CLASSICAL  LEGEND. 
IMITATED   FROM   TIIK    FRENCH. 


BY    FRANCIS    A.    Dl'RXVAOB. 

It  was  holyday  in  high  Olympus.  Jupiter,  f.-.thcr  of  gods  and 
men,  with  the  ox-eyed  Juno  on  his  right,  and  on  his  left  the 
laughing  Venus,  attired,  not  in  the  Bloomer  costume,  hut  in  the 
primitive  garb  of  Adam's  Eve  and  Powcrs's  Greek  Slave,  pre- 
sided at  the  table,  which  was  furnished  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  gods  and  goddesses.  Vulcan  had  furnished  a  few 
links  of  sausages  ;  Pomona,  a  capital  desert ;  Themis,  a  pate'a 
fine  gnu  ;  Apollo,  a  dish  of  perdreaux  mix  truffes  ;  Bacchus,  sev- 
eral baskets  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  ;  Juno,  the  tarts  ;  Cu- 
pid, confectionary  kisses ;  Esculapius,  sweetmeats  ;  Neptune,  a 
fine  salmon — in  a  word,  the  feast  was  at  once  sumptuous  and 
elegant. 

But  those  gods  were  sad  dogs.  They  had  no  temperance  soci- 
ety, and  were  continually  setting  the  very  worst  examples  to  their 
human  worshippers.  After  the  cloth  had  been  removed  the  wine 
circulated  freely.  Apollo  was  called  upon  for  a  song,  and  gave 
"  Shinbonc  Alley,"  followed  by  "Dearest  May,"  accompanied 
by  himself  on  the  banjo,  all  the  immortals  joining  in  chorus. 

Minerva  launched  into  a  long-winded  eulogy  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  Theodore  Parker,  but  nobody  listened  to  her. 
Mars  and  Venus  slipped  away  unseen,  and  Bacchus,  after  an  in- 
sane attempt  to  light  his  pi)  c  at  a  decanter  stopper,  fell  under  the 
table,  where  he  lay  like  a  log.  Mercury  absconded  with  the  silver 
spoons,  and  Jupiter  walked  off  to  bed. 

After  a  nap  of  several  hours,  the  "cloud-compeller"  awj 
and  collected  his  scattered  senses.  The  first  thing  be  did  was  to 
hunt  for  his  book  of  fate,  that  dread  volume  which  contained  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race,  and  which  he  distinctly  remembered 
tucking  under  his  arm  for  safe  keeping,  when  he  retired  from  the 
company  of  his  illustrious  guests.  Alas  !  it  had  slipped  from  his 
unconscious  grasp,  and  had  fallen  to  the  earth. 

The  first  mortals  who  chanced  to  discover  the  book  were  a  band 
of  robbers,  and  the  captain  seized  it  as  a  valuable  prize.  He  was 
hastily  turning  over  the  leaves  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  bank  note 
or  two  tucked  away  among  its  pages,  when  bis  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  seeing  his  own  name  staring  him  in  the  face  in  large 
capitals,  accompanied  by  the  following  startling  announcement  : 
"  As  the  penalty  of  a  new  crime  by  thee  committed,  in  eight  days 
thou  sbalt  he  banged."  With  a  long  whistle  be  banded  the  book 
to  his  lieutenant,  who  read  for  himself  a  similar  destiny.  The 
book  passed  from  hand  to  hand  throughout  the  troop,  and  very 
long  and  lugubrious  faces  were  produced  by  the  perusal. 

"  Diavolo !"  said  the  brigand  chieftain,  "  this  will  never  do. 
The  effect  of  this  sort  of  literature  appears  to  be  to  disgust  honest 
gentlemen  with  their  profession.  We  must  sell  it  to  our  friend, 
the  usurer." 

And  without  more  ado,  the  "  honest  gentlemen  "  sought  out  an 
equally  honest  Israelite,  with  whom  they  maintained  the  most 
amicable  relations. 

"  Here,  Isaac,"  said  the  bandit  chieftain,  "  is  a  book  for  you." 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  reading,  thank  you,"  said  the  Jew. 

"  But  this  book  teaches  you  bow  to  live." 

"  I  understand  that  very  well — the  secret  lies  in  one  word — 
money." 

"  But  just  look  at  the  binding.     It's  magnificent." 

"All  sham — sheepskin  and  Dutch  metal." 

But  finally  the  bargain  was  struck,  and  the  Jew  had  the  book 
for  a  song. 

"  Holy  father  Abraham!"  he  exclaimed,  when  be  was  alone. 
"  This  is  a  prize,  indeed.  The  book  of  fate — the  knowledge  of 
the  future  !  That  means  the  arts  of  the  Cabala — the  philosopher's 
stone — the  art  of  transmuting  all  metals  into  gold.  But  let's  see, 
in  the  first  place,  what  destiny  has  in  store  for  me." 

With  trembling  hands  be  searched,  and  read  :  "  Thou  shalt 
die  in  prison." 


"  Lying  hook  !"  exclaimed  Isaac,  the  Jew.    "  Was  it  for  this  I 

paid  away  my  bard-earned  coin  >  I  must  sell  th-c  at  any  rate. 
The  lord  of  the  manor,  my  next  neighbor,  is  rich  ;  he  shall  give 
a  hundred  seccllins  for  thee,  and  so  I  shall  make  a  reasonable 
profit  after  all." 

The  old  Jew  repaired  to  the  lord  or  the  manor,  and  after  expa- 
tiating on  the  wonderful  virtues  of  his  commodity,  modestly  de- 
manded a  thousand  zeechins  for  the  volume,  but  finally  contented 
himself  with  a  hundred,  wherewith  he  took  bis  departure,  leaving 
it  in  the  hands  of  its  new  possessor. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  lost  no  time  in  consulting  the  oracle. 
After  finding  his  name,  he  read  :  "  Thou  art  rich  anil  powerful  to- 
day ;  but  thou  art  a  debauchee,  and  thou  shalt  die  in  a  gutter." 

"  Impertinent  oracle!"  he  exclaimed,  casting  the  hook  from  him. 
"  What  ho,  my  vassals  !  Hun  after  this  rascal  Jew  and  give  him 
a  hundred  lashes,  with  my  compliments.  And  do  you,  Joseph, 
take  this  book  and  throw  it  in  the  fire." 

Joseph  took  the  hook,  but  instead  of  obeying  bis  master,  traded 
it  away  with  a  travelling  mountebank,  for  a  pair  of  lace  ruffles. 

The  mountebank  mounted  bis  little  stage,  and  assembled  his 
audience  by  sound  of  trumpet,  announcing  that  he  had  the  art  of 
foretelling  the  future,  and,  for  a  certain  sum,  would  read  each  man 
his  destiny.  IK- soon  realized  an  immense  fortune;  all  his  pre- 
dictions became  true,  but  the  populace  finally  rose  against  him, 
and  prepared  to  burn  him  for  a  wizard  ;  be  run  no  danger  of  this 
fate  until  he  began  to  tell  the  truth.  Whereupon  our  man  of 
science,  employing  the  better  part  of  valor,  run  away,  and  during 
his  retreat,  made  a  present  of  the  book  to  an  old  man  who  lived 
retired  from  the  world,  in  a  hermitage. 

While  these  events  were  passing  on  the  earth,  all  Olympus  was 
in  an  uproar.  The  thunder-launching  Jupiter  was  kicking  up  a 
tremendous  row.  Every  bole  and  corner  was  searched  for  the 
missing  volume,  but  to  no  purpose.     So,  at  last, 

"  Great  Jove  In  his  chair. 
Of  the  »ky  Lord  Maj  or," 

summoned  bis  light-footed  (and  light-fingered)  messenger  Mercury 
to  his  side. 

"  Mercury,  my  boy,"  said  the  cloud-compeller,  "  that  book  must 
be  found  ;  it  is  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  It  is  not  here,  that's 
certain." 

"  Perhaps  it's  neither  here  nor  there." 

"  It's  there,  most  likely." 

"  How  on  earth  am  I  to  find  it?" 

"  By  looking  for  it,  booby !  Away  !  and  don't  stay  gaping 
here.     If  you  come  back  without  the  book,  look  out  for  thunder!" 

Mercury  departed  on  his  mission.  After  having  ransacked  the 
globe,  he  ascertained  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  old  her- 
mit, whom  he  found  quietly  sleeping  on  his  bench. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  celestial  messenger,  "  excuse  mo  for 
disturbing  your  nap.  But  the  fact  is,  I  come  in  search  of  yonder 
book,  which  is  the  property  of  the  gods.  It  contains  the  decrees 
of  Fate." 

Ah  1  indeed !"  said  the  sage,  smiling.   "  Well,  I  have  not  read  it." 

"  Really  ?  not  a  page  of  it !" 

"  Not  a  line — not  a  word.  Do  you  think  if  I  had  read  it  I  could 
have  slept  quietly?" 

"  What  shall  I  give  you  for  the  book  1"  asked  Mercury,  fum- 
bling in  bis  pockets. 

"  Nothing.  I  resign  it  willingly.  The  knowledge  of  futurity 
would  be  a  fatal  gift  to  mortals.  Let  us  enjoy  the  present,  cherish 
ih  •  memory  of  our  brief  moments  of  pure  joy,  and  shut  our  eyes 
on  all  ill  •  rest.  This,  it  strikes  me,  is  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy, 
and  the  art  of  being  happy." 

"  Old  man,  you  are  wise." 

"  Young  man,  I  am  old.  This  book,  in  my  estimation,  is  not 
worth  a  farthing.     Take  it,  and  return  to  heaven." 

The  old  man  fell  asleep  again,  and  Mercury,  returning  to  Olym- 
pus, delivered  the  volume,  and  reported  that  he  had  found  one 
wise  man  on  the  earth. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Note  Hook  op  ah  English  Opicm-Eater.  By  Thomas  i>e  Quincet.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     18mo.     pp.294. 

Among  all  the  brilliant  essayists  of  the  19th  century,  none  is  more  thorough  - 
lyoriginal  than  Thomas  deQuincev.  Nor  lias  he  been  surpassed  in  the  faculty 
of  enchaining  the  attention  of  his  readers,  even  in  the  most  metaphysical  of 
ays.  Brilliant  and  profound  thoughts  abound  on  every  page,  and  re- 
ward a  frequent  perusal.  The  publishers  deserve  the  highest  credit  for  the 
admirable  style  in  which  they  have  issued  the  works  of  this  remarkable  man. 
The  volume  before  us  contains  some  of  his  most  striking  essays. 

FlXALI  Life  among  the  Mormons  A  Narrative  of  Many  Years'  Personal  Ex- 
perlenre.  By  the  Wife  of .-.  Mormon  Eldor,  recently  from  Utah.  New  York  : 
.I.C.Derby.     1866.     12mo.     pp    449. 

This  book,  which  reads  like  a  romance,  purports  to  be  a  faithful  and  truth- 
ful narrative  of  the  experience  of  the  wife  of  a  Mormon  elder.  It  is  deeply  In- 
teresting, and  though  the  story  hinges  00  the  peculiarities  of  the  marriage 
relations  of  the  Mormons,  there  is  nothing  indelicate  in  the  treatment  of  the 
■object.  Some  of  the  '•  situations."  as  a  dramatist  would  say.  growing  out  of 
these  relatione  are    handled  With   considerable    power,  and    tile  whole    DUOS    is 

deeply  Interesting,  and  will  enjoy  the  widest  circulation.     For  eole  by  Phillips, 

Sampson  &  Co. 

M  i   (  omission.     The  Story  of  a  Woman's  Life,  and  other  Tales.    New  York  : 

J.C.Derby.     1855.     12mo.    pp.  8(6. 

A  series  of  stories  from  a  feminine  pen.  written  with  a  good  deal  of  dramatic 
power  and  well-constructed.  The  book  is  quite  readable,  and  will  doubtless 
have  a  run.     For  sale  by  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co. 

Doesticks — What  he  Savs.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Ed.  Llvennore.  1855. 
lino.     pp.  830. 

The  hearty  laugh  provoked  by  these  quaint  and  extravagant  sketches  when 
thev  first  appealed  in  the  newspapers,  will  be  echoed  and  re-echoed  now  that 
Doeeticks'fl  book  unmasks  its  battery  of  tun.  In  a  st\  !e  of  audnclous  eccen- 
tricity, the  author  has  bound  together  a  host  of  startling  truths;  and  under- 
lying the  nutate  U  a  series  of  pictures  of  New  York  life  which  will  be  keenly 
relished  by  the  initiated  Among  the  best  things  in  the  book  an-  "  Niagara,'' 
"  City  Target  Excursion,"  "  Running  with  the  Maeheen,"  and  "A  Night  in 
the  Bowery."  There  are  thirty -six  sketches,  all  abo  ding  in  humor.  For 
sale  by  Ilrown.  llazin  &  Co.,  and  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 

North  American  Review.     No.  CI.XVIII. 

The  .luly  number  of  this  valuable  publication  is  unusually  interesting.     It 
contains  ten  articles — among  the  most  popular  -f  which  will  be  the  "  Clubs  of 
London."   "American  Society,"  and   "Gymnastics."     '-The   Persist?) 
Physical  Laws  "  is  an  essay  characterized  by  deep  thought  and  great  learning. 
Fur  sale  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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KARASU-BAZAR,  CRIMEA. 

The  scene  presented  below  in 
our  accurate  engraving  is  emphati- 
cally oriental  in  its  character. 
The"  half-ruined  fountain,  with  its 
graceful  pillars  and  arches  on  the 
left,  the  camels  grouped  in  the 
foreground,  the  line  of  mosques 
and  minarets,  and  gardens  and 
private  dwellings,  hacked  by  stern 
mountains,  that  occupies  the  mid- 
dle distance  ;  all  these  features 
could  only  he  found  in  combina- 
tion in  the  East.  Karasu-Bazar  is 
the  second  town  in  the  Crimea, 
and  contains  about  15,000  inhabit- 
ants, including  Russians,  Greeks, 
Tartars,  Armenians  and  Jews.  It 
is  an  interesting  field  of  study  for 
the  antiquarian,  as  it  contains 
many  ruins  and  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity. The  Russians  have  al- 
most entirely  rebuilt  it  since  their 
conquest  of  the  Crimean  peninsula, 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  cheapest 
and   best  marts  in  the  Crimea,  its 

fmncipal  articles  of  trade  being 
eatlicr  (chiefly  morocco),  pottery, 
hardware,  tallow,  soap,  fruits,  corn 
and  vegetables.  "  The  streets  ol 
Karasu-Bazar,"  says  a  recent  trav- 
eller, "  are  filthy  and  ill-paved  ; 
and  the  shops  on  each  side,  de- 
fended from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by 
rude  verandahs  on  wooden  pillars, 
are  much  more  picturesque  than 
elegant.  Here,  as  in  most  Eastern 
towns,  separate  districts  are  allot- 
ted to  the  different  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise :  in  one  place  the  shops  are  full  of  whips,  belts,  slippers 
and  pouches,  made  of  embroidered  bright  red  and  yellow  morocco; 
further  on  nothing  is  visible  but  woollen  goods  ;  to  which  succeed 
stores  of  coarse  earthen  ware  ;  which  again  give  place  to  cooks 
and  bakers — each  having  his  own  peculiar  district.  Karasu-Bazar 
isea  the  largest  corn  market  in  the  Crimea;  and  the  price  of 
wheat,  corn  and  barley  all  over  the  country  depends  much  upon 
the  weekly  returns  of  the  current  price  in  this  town."  In  the  sub- 
urbs of  Karasu-Bazar  stands  one  of  those  splendid  villas  which 
mark  the  progress  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  through  her 
newly-acquired  province,  and  which  sprang  up,  as  if  by  magic,  at 
every  place  where  she  halted.  Every  town  which  she  intended  to 
honor  with  her  presence  was  duly  informed  of  that  important 
event ;  and  the  inhabitants — not  out  of  love  for  their  conqueror, 
but  out  of  fear  for  the  Russian  general,  who  had  secretly  ordered 
it  to  he  done — worked  like  galley-laves  ui-rlit  and  day  till  they 
had  erected  a  splendid  mansion  for  her  reception.  Several  of 
these  palaces  were  destroyed  after  the  departure  of  the  empress  ; 
but  others,  like  that  of  Karasu-Bazar  (which  now  belongs  to  a 
wealthy  Creek),  were  preserved  as  memorials  of  th-  imperial  visit. 
They  usually  consisted  of  a  state  bedroom,  with  a  bath  adjoining, 
a  chapel,  a  ball-room,  reception  rooms,  and  apartments  for  her 
suite.  In  the  neighborhood  stands  a  mountain  of  a  curious  shape, 
with  steep  precipices  on  either  side,  and  a  table-land  on  top,  acces- 
sible only  from  one  direction.  Here  the  Tartar  chiefs  and  popu- 
lation were  aci  usioiued  to  meet  in  council  during  important  crises. 


'JfiUlfe 


UNITED  STATES    COURT   nOUSE,   BOWDOIN    SQUARE,  BOSTON 


The  surrounding  country  is  picturesque,  and  is  watered  by  the 
river  Karasu,  or  Black  River,  which  gives  name  to  the  town.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  country  bears  this  character,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Crimea  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  delightful  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  producing  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  grain,  wine, 
silk,  and  tobacco  abundantly. 


<  ■».»■  ► 


V.  S.  COURT  HOUSE,  BOWDOIN  SQUARE. 

The  house  represented  above  will  be  readily  recognized  by  our 
readers.  It  was  sketched  by  our  artist  on  the  spot,  and  is  an  accu- 
rate delineation.  It  is  depicted  as  seen  looking  from  the  Revere 
House.  It  was  originally  erected  for  a  private  residence,  and  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  nn  old  family  mansion  of  the  past 
century.  It  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  occupied  as  a  Temple 
of  Themis,  the  United  States  having  only  occupied  rooms  in  the 
city  court  house  by  sufferance ;  the  accommodations  there  being 
inadequate,  and  various  inconveniences  attending  the  holding  of 
federal  and  local  courts  under  the  same  roof,  the  transfer  was 
made  some  months  since.  On  the  right  of  the  spectator  is  seen  a 
portion  of  the  granite  church,  which  is  so  ornamental  an  object  in 
the  general  view  of  the  square.  It  is  quite1  a  relief  after  driving 
or  walking  through  the  narrow  limits  of  Court,  Green,  or  Cam- 
bridge Streets,  to  emerge  into  an  opening  like  this  squ  ire.  These 
spaces  are  so  few  and  far  between  in  this  city,  that  even  a  limited 
triangle,  like  the  area  of  Bowdoin  Square,  is  a  great  comfort. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PI4AGUE 

The  editor  of  the  Albany  Knick- 
erbocker has  been  industrious 
enough  to  collate  from  a  stray  vol- 
ume published  some  years  since 
by  Conner  &  Cooke,  the  annexed 
outline  history  of  the  Plague: — 
Among  the  earliest  plagues  men- 
tioned by  historians,  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to  by  Thucydides,  which,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Pcloponnes- 
sian  war  (four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  Christ),  ravaged  Ath- 
ens, then  besicgeil  by  the  Spartans. 
The  plague  in  Jerusalem  (A.  I). 
27),  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  is  described  by  Josephus. 
In  Rome,  the  plague  existed  (A. 
I).  77)  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  ; 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  (170),  when  it 
raged  over  almost  all  Europe  and 
Asia;  of  Commodus  (in  189),  and 
particularly  of  Gallienus,  (in  262), 
when  five  thousand  persons  are 
said  to  have  died  daily  in  Rome. 
From  that  time,  the  plague  has  al- 
ways continued  to  exist  in  Italy, 
Greece,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  raged 
particularly  in  the  populous  cities, 
for  instance,  in  Constantinople,  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  544,  when 
one  thousand  grave-diggers  are 
said  to  have  been  insufficient  for 
the  interment  of  the  dead.  This 
terrible  plague  continued  its  rava- 
ges for  fifty  years,  with  but  short 
intervals.  In  565,  it  appeared  un- 
der the  name  of  /testis  inguinaria, 
in  Treves  ;  in  588,  in'  Marseilles. 
In  the  seventh  century,  it  was  in  Saxony.  In  823,  it  prevailed  all 
over  Germany,  and,  from  875  to  877,  was  particularly  malignant 
in  Saxony  and  Misnia,  as  was  also  the  case  in  964.  In  the  sev- 
enth century  it  broke  out  in  Germany  at  least  six  times,  mostly 
after  or  during  a  famine,  and  raged  with  so  much  violence  that  it 
was  believed  all  mankind  was  doomed  to  be  swept  away  by  it. 
This  unfortunate  belief  prevented  the  taking  of  effectual  means  to 
check  it ;  and  apathy  in  suffering  was  considered  an  act  of  piety. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  Jews  were  suspected  of  having  poi- 
soned the  wells,  as,  in  our  own  1  times,  the  Hungarian  peasantry 
suspected  the  nobility,  when  the  cholera  morbus  swept  away  so 
many  of  the  poorer  classes;  in  fact,  the  ignorant  of  all  ages  have 
been  inclined  to  ascribe  genernl  and  far-spreading  diseases,  whoso 
true  causes  are  unknown,  or  disbelieved  by  them,  to  poisoned 
wells.  Thus,  when  the  ophthalmia  broke  out  in  the  Prussian 
army,  in  1813,  many  believed  the  French  had  poisoned  the  wells. 
Similar  notions  were  entertained  by  many  French  soldiers  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  which  swept  them  off'  in  Egypt.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  it  was  brought  into  Europe  by  the  crusaders. 
From  1.147  to  1350,  it  traversed  all  Europe,  and  was  then  called 
the  blach  death.  Since  that  time  it  has  never  raged  with  so  much 
violence.  Boccaccio,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Dtcamerdn,  bus 
given  a  lively  description  of  its  physical  and  moral  effects  in  Flo- 
rence, in  1348.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  raged 
in  all  Europe,  accompanied  with  the  most  terrible  sufferings.  The 
historians  of  that  time  give  the  most  horrible  picture  of  distress. 


TOWN   OF   KARASU-BAZAR,   CRIMEA. 
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AMERICAN  OFFICERS  IN  EUROPE. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers,  that  three  officers  of  the 
United  States  army  left  this  country  some  time  since  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  military  establishments  ot  Europe,  but  more 
particularly  the  works  and  the  siege  operations  at  Sebastopol.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  our  government  to  detail,  from  time  to 
time,  regular  officers  to  investigate  the  condition  and  progress  of 
military  science  in  Europe.  Thus,  General  John  E.  Wool,  if  we 
rcmcmU'r  rightly,  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1830. 
In  pursuance  with  this  practice,  Major  Dclafield  and  Captains 
Mordccai  and  McLcllan  left  this  country  in  a  steamer  sonic  time 
since,  and  soon  after  their  arrival  reports  reached  us  that  they  had 
been  coldly  received  by  the  English  and  French  governments,  who 
would  not  allow  them  to  visit  the  allied  camp,  and  that  they  were 
also  denied  by  the  Russian  emperor  the  necessary  authority  to 
inspect  the  progress  of  the  war  from  the  Russian  lines.  It  appears 
now  that  these  accounts  were  but  partially  true.  It  seems  that 
our  officers  did  not  receive  those  attentions  in  France  and  Eng- 
land which  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  treated  with  the  highest  consideration  by  the  Rus- 
sian officials.  At  Warsaw,  Prince  Paskiewitch  ordered  a  grand 
review  of  the  troops  under  his  command  expressly  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  American  visitors,  and  afterwards  they  were  offered 
their  choice  of  a  visit  first  to  St.  Petersburg,  or  an  immediate 
escort  to  the  Crimea.  They  preferred  the  former,  doubtless,  con- 
cluding that  Sebastopol  would  hold  out  long  enough  to  permit 
them  to  see  the  Russian  capital  and  the  siege  operations  besides. 
The  tales  of  their  neglect  by  the  Russian  officials  were  doubtless 
manufactured  by  the  French  and  English,  as  we  have  had  occa- 
sion more  than  once  to  notice  how  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
has  so  excited  the  passions  of  the  l>elligerents,  that  they  are  ready 
to  deny  manliness,  courtesy,  every  good  quality,  to  their  opponents. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  English,  the  Russians  are  all  unmiti- 
gated savages,  and  doubtless  they  return  the  compliment.  It  is 
one  of  the  evils  of  war,  that  it  perverts  every  generous  sentiment. 


California. — This  is  still  the  land  of  gold  to  some  theatrical 
speculators,  although  to  many  it  has  proved  less  a  land  of  per- 
formance than  of  promise.  In  four  months  Miss  Davenport 
cleared  ?1 5,000  over  and  above  all  expenses — a  sum  that  used  to 
be  considered  a  little  fortune,  when  people  were  not  quite  so  ex- 
travagant as  they  are  now  a-days. 

Hot  Weather. — Our  good  friends  of  New  Orleans  crow  over 
us  when  strawberries  and  green  peas  appear  in  their  market,  but 
we  have  our  revenge  in  the  dog-days.  What  would  the  "  Can't- 
gct-away  club  "  give  for  a  touch  at  Nahant  ? 

Texas. — It  is  estimated  that  the  present  number  ol  inhabitants 
in  Texas  is  600,000.  The  population  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  any  other  Southern  State. 


SPLINTERS. 


....   Mr.  Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  has  invented  a  new  war  rocket, 
which  requires  no  stick,  and  which  carries  four  miles. 

....   An  artificial  composition,  made  to  resemble  perfectly  the 
finest  marble,  is  now  sold  for  table-tops  and  other  articles. 

....   American  iron  is  said  to  be  more  durable  than   Scotch  or 
English.     It  is  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  car-wheels. 

....   Charles  Dickens's  speech  on  English  legislative  reform  was 
the  keenest,  wittiest  and  most  humorous  ever  delivered. 

....   At    Williamsburg,   N.  Y.,  they   manufacture   plate   glass 
through  which  the  finest  print  can  be  read  without  spectacles. 

....    Newspaper  postage  was   entirely  abolished  in   Canada  on 
the  third  of  July.     We  shall  see  what  effect  it  will  have. 

....    Mr.  Dodge,  our  new  minister  to  Spain,  is  feted  and  made 
much  of  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Madrid. 

....    Sergeant  Morrow,  in  Fort  McHenry,  is  on  trial  for  having 
whipped  one  Louis  Loupe,  a  drunken  soldier,  to  death. 

lane  Boswell,   a  gipsy,   who   cheated   Mr.    Mixon  out  of 

$6000,  is  awaiting  trial  at  Philadelphia. 

....   The  grasshoppers  have  destroyed  the  wheat  at   Utah,  and 
the  "  saints"  are  quarrelling  among  themselves. 

....    A  New  York  alderman  charges  one  of  his  associates  with 
not  stealing  himself,  nor  allowing  others  to  steal.      Melancholy. 

....   Some  of  the  "brave  volunteers  "  for  the  East,  at   Liver- 
pool, N.  S.,  don't  want  to  be  shot  in  the  Crimea. 

....  Two  parties  have  been  fighting  vi  tt  minis  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

....   A  Kentucky  doctor  calls  cholera  a  "  manifestation  of  the 
dying  phenomena  ot  scorbutus."     Very  intelligible  ! 

....    Vestvali,  the  great   Italian  singer  and   actress,  is  on  her 
way  to  South  America,  to  astonish  the  natives. 

....   They  have  had  a  fine  agricultural  season  in  Nebraska  this 
year;  so  have  we.     Who  will  emigrate  1 

....   Mr.  Burdick,  a   practical    builder,  ot  New   York,  has  in- 
vented an  iron  wall  as  a  substitute  for  brick. 

....    Painted  pails  are  said   to  impregnate  the  water  they  con- 
tain injuriously.     We  never  found  it  so. 

. .  .   The  glow-worms  were  numerous,  in  one  place  on  Milton 
Hill,  this  year,  and  suddenly  disappeared. 

....   If  hypocrisy  is   the  tribute  puid  by  vice  to  virtue,  what 
taxes  some  people  are  saddled  with. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

We  have  placed  on  pages  88  and  89  a  fine  large  engraving  from 
an  accurate  drawing  of  Wier's  great  picture,  entitled  the  "  Embark- 
ation of  the  Pilgrims  at  Delft-Haven,  in  1620,"  which  now  fills 
one  of  the  panels  of  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol.  The  outline  and 
grouping  of  the  figures  is  well  rendered  in  our  engraving,  but,  of 
course,  no  hint  can  he  conveyed  of  the  rich  color  of  the  original. 
We  remember  seeing  it  when  it  was  exhibited  in  this  city,  a  few 
years  since,  and  being  favorably  impressed  with  its  merit  as  a 
work  of  art.  The  subject  is  one  of  absorbing  interest.  The 
"poor,  persecuted  flock  of  Christ,"  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  pleasant  English  homes  by  the  hard  and  bloody  hand  of  reli- 
gious persecution,  and  had  found  liberty  of  conscience,  but  little 
else,  in  Holland,  arc  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  a  western  wilder- 
ness, peopled  by  savages,  but  secure  from  a  more  ferocious  civiliza- 
tion. In  them  we  behold  the  unconscious  founders  of  a  great 
empire.  Little  do  Carver,  Bradford  and  Winslow  think  that,  in  a 
little  more  than  two  centuries,  hundred  of  thousands  of  freemen, 
scattered  over  a  heritage  as  fair  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man,  will 
trace  their  descent  with  pride  to  the  pilgrim  band,  will  rise  up  and 
call  them  blessed.  The  great  and  indispensable  element  of  suc- 
cess— union — existed  in  full  force  in  the  pilgrim  community. 
"  We  are  knit  together,"  wrote  Robinson  and  Brewster,  in  1617, 
"as  a  body,  in  a  most  sacred  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  viola- 
tion whereof  we  made  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we 
hold  ourselves  straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  good,  and  of 
the  whole.  It  is  not  with  us  as  with  men  whom  small  things  can 
discourage." 

A  company  of  English  merchants  supplied  the  capital  requisite 
for  the  accomplishment  oi  the  pilgrim  scheme  of  western  emigra- 
tion, and  two  vessels— the  Speedwell  of  sixty,  and  the  Mayflower 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons — were  provided  for  their  accom- 
modation. Of  these  vessels — both  of  which  could  accommodate 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  colony  at  Leyden, — it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Speedwell  never  accomplished  her  voyage,  and  that, 
finally,  the  Mayflower  took  over  only  one  hundred  souls.  Wier's 
picture  does  not  represent  the  final  departure,  hut  that  from  Delft- 
Haven.  Edward  Winslow  describes,  in  simple  and  touching  lan- 
guage, the  parting  of  the  brethren.  "  When  the  ship  was  ready 
to  carry  us  away,"  he  writes,  "  the  brethren  that  stayed  at  Leyden, 
having  again  solemnly  sought  the  Lord  with  us  and  for  us,  feasted 
us  that  were  to  go,  at  our  pastor's  house,  being  large,  where  we 
refreshed  ourselves,  after  tears,  with  singing  of  psalms,  making 
joyful  melody  in  our  hearts,  as  well  as  with  the  voice,  there  being 
many  of  the  congregation  very  expert  in  music ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  the  sweetest  melody  that  ever  mine  ears  heard.  After  this, 
they  accompanied  us  to  Delft-Haven,  where  we  went  to  embark, 
and  there  feasted  us  again  ;  and,  after  prayer,  performed  by  our  pas- 
tor, where  a  flood  of  tears  was  poured  out,  they  accompanied  us 
to  the  ship,  but  were  not  able  to  speak  one  to  another  for  the 
abundance  of  sorrow  to  part.  But  we  only,  going  aboard,  gave 
them  a  volley  of  small  shot  and  three  pieces  of  ordnance;  and  so, 
lifting  up  our  hands  to  ench  other,  and  our  hearts  for  each  other, 
to  the  Lord  our  God,  we  departed." 

The  personages  represented  in  Wier's  painting  arc,  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson,  making  the  parting  prayer;  Elder  Brewster,  holding 
the  open  Bible  ;  Governor  Carver,  Mr.  Bradford,  and  their  wives, 
forming  the  central  group.  On  the  right  is  Miles  Standish,  with 
his  wile  Rose.  On  the  left  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White,  the  parents 
of  Peregrine,  the  first  child  born  in  the  colony.  Other  figures  are 
Capt.  Reynolds,  in  the  background,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  a 
bridegroom  and  bride,  the  latter  dressed  with  a  richness  which 
contrasts  with  the  severe  custom  of  the  Puritans.  In  the  fore- 
ground lies  the  screw,  the  use  ot  which  probably  saved  the  vessel, 
with  various  arms  of  the  period  grouped  together.  The  whole 
scene  carries  us  back  to  the  epoch  represented,  and  the  design  is 
certainly  a  highly  creditable  production  of  American  art. 


Boston  Enterprise. — It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  we  shall 
have  a  line  of  steamships  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  and  no  one 
can  doubt  the  success  and  the  profits  of  the  enterprise.  About 
$2,000,(100  will  be  required  to  build  four  lirst-class  ocean  steam- 
ships, and  it  is  calculated  that  the  passage  will  lie  made  from  port 
to  port  in  eight  days.  We  are  one  day's  sail  nearer  to  Europe 
than  New  York. 

<  »»»  > 

Lord  Rao  LAN. — This  distinguished  officer,  whose  portrait  we 
lately  published  in  the  Pictorial,  has  sunk  under  disease  in  the 
Crimea.  He  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  undertook  the 
command.  He  exhibited  throughout  the  campaign  unwavering 
courage  and  coldness.  He  was  a  tory  of  the  Wellington  school 
of  politics,  but  much  beloved  by  his  troops. 


Jenny  Lind. — This  distinguished  singer  has  never  appeared  in 
Paris.  When  she  does,  we  fancy  the  French  critics  will  be  severe 
on  her  singing,  out  of  revenge  for  her  neglect  of  the  great  capital, 
which  regards  its  approbation  as  necessary  to  the  complete  fame 
of  every  public  celebrity. 


Fire. — It  will  take  some  time  for  the  city  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  late  disastrous  fire  there.  But 
the  business  men  are  energetic,  courageous,  and  have  abundant 
resources,  and  the  old  fable  of  the  Phoenix  will  be  repeated  in 
their  case. 


*  ^«  —  » 


Labor. — Out  west  the  cry  of  the  farmers  still  is  that  they  can't 
find  hands  enough  to  meet  their  wants,  even  at  high  wages.  Why 
will  so  many  able-bodied  men  starve  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard, 
when  there  is  such  a  demand  for  them  in  the  West  ( 


NATURAL  HISTORY.-BIRDS. 

The  last  illustration  of  the  present  number  is  a  full  page  engrav- 
ing of  several  striking  specimens  of  the  feathered  race,  from  tho 
pencil  of  the  same  artist  who  has  drawn  all  the  splendid  sheets  ot 
our  natural  history  series.  These  engravings  are  executed  ex- 
pressly for  our  Pictorial,  and  at  great  cost.  No.  1,  of  the  page 
referred  to,  is  the  White  Pelican,  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  India  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  southeast  of  Europe.  Its  peculiarity  is  the 
membranous  pouch  which,  when  distended,  will  contain  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  serves  as  a  net  to  scoop  up  the  fish  on  which 
the  Pelican  feeds.  When  not  in  use,  the  bird  contracts  it  so  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  discerned.  No.  2  is  the  Gannct  or  Solan  Goose, 
found  in  great  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  It  feeds  almost 
entirely  on  herrings.  No.  3,  the  Albatross,  is  a  huge  bird,  found 
in  the  southern  seas,  where  it  will  keep  close  to  vessels  for  the 
sake  of  the  refuse  thrown  overboard.  In  the  largest  specimens, 
the  expanse  of  wing  is  fourteen  feet.  No.  4,  the  Eider  Duck,  is 
found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Iceland  and  the  Hebrides.  It  fur- 
nishes the  down  in  so  much  use  for  pillows  and  beds,  and  which 
the  female  plucks  from  her  breast  to  line  her  nest.  No.  5,  tho 
Stork,  is  found  extensively  throughout  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
In  Holland,  they  are  encouraged  to  build  in  the  towns  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  build  a  sort  of  false  chimney  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. They  feed  on  rats,  mice  and  frogs,  and  are  not  indifferent 
to  cats.  No.  6,  the  Berniele  Goose,  inhabits  the  northern  parts  ot 
Europe  and  America,  but  resorts  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  in 
winter.  It  is  extremely  shy  ami  difficult  of  approach.  No.  7,  the 
Great  Auk,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  circle,  but  sometimes 
seen  in  the  northern  islands  of  Scotland.  Its  home  is  on  the  sea- 
shore, it  never  being  found  inland.  The  wings,  from  their  diminu- 
tive size,  are  almost  useless,  and  the  position  of  the  feet  gives  the 
bird  a  perfectly  erect  attitude  when  sitting.  It  is  nearly  three  feet 
long.  No.  8,  the  Black  Swan— once  believed  to  be  a  myth, — is 
an  actual  inhabitant  of  Australia.  It  is  a  graceful  bird,  with  jet 
black  plumage,  excepting  that  the  quill  feathers  are  white.  They 
have  been  domesticated  in  England.  No.  9,  the  mute  Swan,  large 
numbers  of  which  have  been  domesticated  as  an  ornament  to  the 
pleasure-grounds  of  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  is  a  native 
of  eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  Afloat  it  is  the  most  graceful  ot 
birds,  but  it  has  an  awkward  gait  on  the  land.  No.  10,  the  Teal, 
is  the  smallest  of  our  wild  ducks.  It  flics  with  great  rapidity,  and 
is  a  difficult  bird  to  shoot.  Its  flesh  is  remarkably  delicate,  and 
much  sought  after. 


Somnamihlism. — It  is  proverbial  that  sleepwalkers  achieve 
feats  which  they  would  not  dare  to  attempt,  and  would  certainly 
fail  to  accomplish,  when  in  possession  of  their  waking  senses.  A 
traveller  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  lately  got  Up  in  his  sleep,  and  sprang 
through  an  open  window  across  a  court  into  another  window,  land- 
ing safely.     A  most  perilous  leap. 


Ex-Presidents. — Tho  British  people  were  astonished  at  the 
simplicity  of  our  ex-presidents  Fillmore  and  Van  Buren.  That 
men  who  had  stood  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earth 
should  be  devoid  of  ostentation,  and  treated  as  equals  by  their 
fellow-countrymen,  appeared  to  them  inexplicable. 
• <  ».»  » 

High  Life  in  Paris. — Tho  boudoir  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 
at  the  exhibition  palace  in  Paris,  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  gem  of 
elegance  and  luxury.  We  are  glad  that  the  French  people  like 
the  empress,  for  they  are  heavily  taxed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
imperial  establishment. 


Female  Medical  Students. — The  corner  stone  of  a  new 
homoeopathic  college  was  lately  laid  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  de- 
partment for  female  students  is  to  be  attached  to  the  institution, 
to  have  lectures  and  demonstrators  of  their  own  sex. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  (Vina,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutch,  Jr.  to  Slim  Maria  L. 
Ring;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Cillev,  Mr.  Freeman  A.  Lombard  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  A. 
Paine,  both  of  Truro;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sweasy,  Mr.  P.  Taylor  to  Mn.  8.  B.  Foster  j 
by  Kov.  Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Joalah  Filler)  lianiell  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Wilkinson; 
by  Kev.  Mr.  ("lark,  Mr.  Alexander  Taylor  to  Miss  Sarah  V.  Dunbar;  by  Kev. 
Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  William  F.  Stetson  to  Miss  Susan  Emily  Dutdiar;  by  ltev. 
.Mr.  Miner.  Mr.  Joseph  Lainson,  Jr.  to  Miss  Nancy  A.  Tuplin. — At  Dorchester, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Jerome  T.  1'.  Real,  of  Newton,  to  Miss  Caroline  T. 
Blake. — At  Lawrence,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  George  Mitchell  to  Miss 
Eiiutbcth  Richardson. — At  Plymouth,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Andrew  J. 
Bradford  to  Mis*  Sarah  K.  Cambell  — At  Fairhaven.  by  llev.  Mr.  Gould,  Mr. 
Edwin  Evans,  of  Needham,  to  Miss  Martha  P.,  daughter  of  the  officiating 
Clergyman. — At  Fall  Kiver,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Waits,  Mr.  Stanley  Gore,  of  Boston, 
to  Miss  Deborah  S  llathorn. — At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  HushneU.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Greenwood  to  Miss  Annie  V  Foskett. — At  Newburyport.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Dwight, 
Mr.  George  W.  I'ike  to  Miss  Caroline  Augusta  Smith — At  New  Bedford,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  How,  Mr.  Charles  \V.  Pass  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Cornell. — At  Springfield, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Cone.  Mr.  Donald  Cameron  to  Miss  Agnes  Nixon. — At  Lowed,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  II.  S.  Woodward  to  Miss  Clarinda  A.  Bond. — AtSalisbury 
Point,  by  Kev.  Sir.  Bacon,  Mr.  William  II.  Ames,  of  Haverhill,  to  Miss  Dolly 
C.  Ragley. — At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Peter  Sexton  to  Miss  Amanda  F.  Goodnow. — 
At  Walpole,  N.ll.,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Worcester,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Thomas  Hitchcock, 
of  New  Vork,  to  Miss  Maria  Louisa  Centre. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Mr.  Amasa  Bartlett,  Jr.,  21;  Mr.  Mathew  Dalton,  of  l.aikin, 
Longford  county,  Ireland,  32;  Mrs.  Caroline  F.,  wife  of  Mr.  Abel  Wheelock, 
42— .Miss  Sarah  P.  Winchester,  formerly  of  Dorchester,  52.— At  South  Boston, 
Dr.  John  Colby  York,  26;  John  Tillson.  Esq.,  53— Mrs.  Alire  S.,  wife  of  Mr. 
George  Palmer.— At  Charlcstown,  .Mrs.  Maria,  ivife  of  .Mr.  Theodore  Savage, 
26;  Miss  Susan  J.  B.  Sucker,  18.—  At  lioxbury.  Miss  Sarah  H.  Spotlbrd,  39; 
Dr.  Charles  Marsh.  40. — At  Cambridge.  Mrs  Susanna  lvircc,  78. — At  Sonar- 
ville,  Mr.  John  V  Welch.  75.— At  Salem,  Mi-s  Mary  Owe]  .  2";  Mrs.  Hannah 
Lane,  late  of  Chichester.  N.U.,  79. — At  South  Danvers.  Mr.  Justus  Jones,  62. 
—  At  Danvers.  Mr.  James  P.  Felton.  26. — At  Essex.  Miss  bmntia  A.  K.Burn- 
ham,  17. — At  Gloucester.  Capt.  Edward  Daniels.  68. — At  Methuen.  Joseph  W. 
CarletOO,  Esq. — At  Canton,  Mr.  Thomas  Hill.  82. — At  Newburyport,  Miss 
Fanny  Grcenough,  84;  Mrs.  Lydia  Lot, joy  Cooper,  48. — At  Newbury,  Mr. 
John  I..  Tilton,  68. — At  Worcester,  Mr.  Calvin  Ayres,  (>4  ;  Mrs.  Nancy  Stone, 
69;  Mr.  Asubab  A.  Mixer.  34.— At  Northampton,  Mr.  .lonathon  Strong,  82  — 
At  Springfield,  Mr.  John  Phelan,  70;  Mr.  James  Martin,  22.— At  Sterling.  Mr. 
Stephen  Sargent.  84. — At  Ilyannis.  Mr.  Joseph  Bassett.  a  revolutionary  pen- 
sioner. i»3.— At  Plymouth,  Widow  llhoda  Perry,  So. — At  Manchester,  N.  H., 
Hon.  Noyea  Poor.  60.— Ai  Portsmouth.  N.  H..  Hon.  J  s  Pickering.  54. — At 
Windham,  N.  11..  -Mr.  Caleb  Low  Bradley,  tormerl*  ..owed. 42. — At  Lock- 
port.  N.  V..  Widow  Asenath  wicker,  formerly  of  N  ampton,  Mass.,  83. — 
At  Calcutta,  March  6,  Mr.  Melchcr  Crawford  Films,  ol  Cliariestowu,  20. 
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KALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELASGEL 

The  Troy  Times   says  that  Miss   Martha   Rockwood  died  in 
Lensingburg,  recently,  from   the  effects  of  poison  contained  in 

ir  of  which  she  had  partaken.     It  is  suppo 
poison  was  imparted  to  the  .ugar  by  boiling  it  in  a  brass  kettle, — 

a  fact  which  should  operate  as  a  warning  toothers. A  few 

days  since,  a  mun  went  to  the  depot  in  llolyoke,  just  as  the  ears 
were  starting,  and  took  the  shoes  off  an  infant's  feet,  as  part  pay 

for  a  debt  its  mother  owed  him. The  Japanese  call  the  deified 

souls  of  ancient  heroes  their  "  minis  "  (spirits  or  ghosts).  These 
defunet  heroes  are  supposed  still  to  interest  themselves  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  whom  they  commanded  when  living  on  the 
earth.  The  Japanese  venerate  their  casus;  they  answer  to  the 
herofs  in  the  ancient   Greek   and    Roman  mythology.     We  have 

read  somewhere  that  the  islands  of  Japan  swarm  with  them. A 

complaint  has  been  preferred  against  the  sexton  of  the  new  ceme- 
tery at  Dundee,  C.  W.,  for  "dunning"  the  mourners  for  his  pay 

while  the  funeral  was  actually  going  on  ! Sir  David  Brewster 

is  of  the  opinion  that  the  moon  may  have  streams,  or  even  rivers, 
that  lose  themselves,  as  some  of  our  own  do,  either  in  the  dry 
ground,  or  in  subterranean  cavities  ;  also,  that  there  may  he  springs. 
too,  and  wells  sufficient  for  the  use  of  men  ;  and  yet  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  water  thus  diffused  may  he  insufficient  for  the  forma- 
tion of  clouds,  and  consequently  for  the  production  of  rain.  '■  lie 
air,  he  thinks,  may  he  charged  to  such  a  small  extent  with  aque- 
ous vapor  that  it  descends  only  in  gentle  dew. The  Knicker- 
bocker Mutual  Insurance  Company,  of  Watcrford,  X.  Y.,  ha 
declared  by  the  comptroller  of  the  State  to  be  a  fraudulent  con- 
cern.  A  battered  specimen  of  humanity  appeared  before  the 

New  Orleans  recorder,  recently,  and  stated  that  he  wanted  to  make 
an  affidavit  against  a  man  named  Bagan,  who  struck  him  in  the 
lace  with  a  slung  shot,  and  cut  him  in  the  breast  with  a  knife, 
while  Kazan's  wife  beat  him  over  the  head  with  a  pewter  mug, 
and  their  son  shot  him  in  the  side,  the  ball  passing  round  and  out 
of  his  back.     We  should  think  the  case  of  assault  was  pretty  well 

made  out. The  attendance  at  the  Connecticut  Normal  School 

during  the  year  has  been  20  per  cent,  more  than  in  any  former 
year,  there  being  now  295  pupils. Assuming  the  nebular  theo- 
ry of  Laplace  to  be  true,  Professor  Loomis  supposes  that  the  out- 
ermost planet  of  our  system  was  fust  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
man  ;  but  at  present  he  supposes  it  to  be  eighty  degrees  below 
icro,  and  that  humanity  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist  there.  The 
temperature  of  Mars  he  supposed  to  be  ten  degrees  below  zero, 
and  in  Venus  he  supposed   that   the   polar  regions  were  the  only 

fit  place  for  the  nl>ode  of  human  beings. By  an  act  of  the  1'ortu- 

u'ovcrnment,  the  following  articles  are  made  free  of  duties 
in  American  bottoms,  when  imported  into  the  Cape  Verde  Islands : 

— corn,  corn  meal,  beans  and  rice. Colonel  Mann  died  at  his 

residence  in  New  York,  recently,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  widely  known  throughout  the  country,  and  was  very  popular. 
lie  gained  a  handsome  property  in  the  vocation  of  circus  proprie- 
tor, all  of  which  he  sunk  in  the  Broadway  Theatre.  For  two 
years  he  had  been  afflicted  with  the  dropsy. The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  have  discovered  a  large    bed  of  coal  on 

their  lands,  which  is  said  to  he  of  an  excellent  quality. The 

stone  foundations  of  an  ancient  church,  forty  by  sixty  feet,  have 
been  found  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  Ypsil- 
anti,  Michigan.  The  corroded  and  encrusted  remains  of  a  church 
bell  were  also  found.  Centrally  situated  within  the  foundation 
walls,  were  ashes  and  mason  work,  where  fires  were  probably  kin- 
dled. The  remains  are  regarded  as  those  of  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, though  they  may  have   been  the  work  of  the  early  French 

missionaries. According  to   the   Norfolk    Herald,  the  spring 

crop  of  sweet  potatoes  has  turned  out  uncommonly  well,  and  im- 
mense quantities  are  being  shipped  to  the  Northern  cities. The 

New  York  papers  are  rejoicing  that  the  Battery  is  lighted  with  gas. 
The  loafers  who  sleep  there  will  not  be  equally  joyful  over  the 
circumstance. 

A  Miser. — A  prisoner,  seventy-three  years  of  age,  in  the  Indi- 
ana penitentiary  at  Jcil'ersonville,  died  lately,  leaving  property  to 
the  amount  of  $-200,000.  lie  was  at  the  time  undergoing  a  scn- 
f  two  years  confinement  for  having  committed  forgery  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-five  dollars.  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest,  he  was  tendered  counsel  who  promised  to  clear  him  of 
the  charge  for  a  fee  of  $500.  The  characteristic  reply  was,  that, 
"  if  convicted,  the  sentence  would  only  be  for  two  years,  and  he 
didn't  think  he  could  make  his  expenses  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year  out  of  the  penitentiary,  and  it  wonld  cost  him 
nothing  to  live,  there,  and  he  would  save  that  much  anyhow !" 


tllansifjc   (Onitljcriuga. 


<     — -  —    » 


Government  Offices. — A  movement  is  on  foot  in  London 
for  obtaining  the  permission  of  government  to  close  their  offices  at 
one  o'clock  on  Saturday,  to  give  the  clerks  in  their  service  advan- 
similar  to  those  accorded  by  most  of  the  leading  merchants 
in  London.  The  practice  has  for  some  time  past  prevailed  in  the 
audit  office,  and  been  found  to  be  productive  of  no  inconvenience 
or  delay  to  public  business.  Here  the  government  increases  the 
number  of  hours  work. 


The  World. — "  Two  laws  govern  the  world,"  said  a  celebrat- 
ed jurist,  "the  law  of  the  strongest  and  the  law  of  the  shrewdest." 
This  reminds  us  of  the  aphorism  attributed  to  Talleyrand  :  "  So- 
ciety is  divided  into  two  classes — the  shearers  and  the  sheared. 
We  must  always  take  sides  with  the  former  against  the  latter." 


Broken  it. — It  is  said  that  the  renowned  marrying  establish- 
ment, Gretna  Hall,  at  Gretna  Green,  is  about  to  be  demolished. 


POPDLATIOH  <>r   New    York    City. — The   censjis    marshals 
[  the  population  of  the  city  proper  ai 


Rhode  Island  has  raised  the  salary  of  her  governor  from  $400 
to  the  more  respectable  sum  of  f  1000. 

The  New  England  city  of  New  Bedford  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
in  the  world  in  the  ratio  of  its  population. 

A  new  mora!  drama,  written   by  Louisa  Reeder,  has  been  suc- 

gsfully  played  at  Cleveland  ;  the  authoress  is  said  to  be  a  niece 
of  Governor  Reeder,  of  Kansas. 

A  man  was  lately  arrested  in  St.  Louis  for  stealing  goods  at  a 
fire.  On  examination  before  n  magistrate,  he  confessed  the  act, 
but  urged,  in  palliation  of  the  off -nee,  that  he  had  been  only  a 
month  in  the  country,  and  didn't  know  the  rules. 

The  Chicago  Journal,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fillmore  bad 
been  "  smiled  upon  "  by  the  Queen  of  England,  says  : — "  We  know 
an  American  queen,  the  mother  of  ten  sons,  all  living,  all  laboring 
and  all  honest  men,  whose  smiles  would  be  worth  winning." 

Theodore  F.  Denniston  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  letters  from 
the  post-office  at  Chicago,  and  is  in  jail  on  $3000  bail.  The  1".  S. 
attorney  no/,  pros'd  all  but  one  indictment.  His  sentence  will  be 
imprisonment  for  ten  years. 

Powers,  the  sculptor,  has  invented  a  file,  for  which  he  has  taken 
out  patents  in  Europe  and  America.  The  English  cutlers  pro- 
nounce it  admirable,  and  say  that  a ."  royalty  "  of  half  a  farthing 
on  all  sold  in  that  kingdom  will  make  a  handsome  fortune. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  says ; — "  A  first  class  Shanghni 
cock  will  eat  as  much  corn  as  a  horse.  In  consequence  of  this,  it 
is  not  profitable  to  grow  Shanghais,  unless  you  can  buy  oats  for 
ten  cents  a  bushel,  or  sell  eggs  for  four  shillings  apiece." 

The  government  of  Rome  has  made  an  annual  appropriation  of 
(10,000  for  the  encouragement  of  tree  planting  in  the  Papal  States. 
Premiums  are  offered  to  all  who  will  plant  trees  on  their  own  pro- 
perty, under  the  inspection  of  the  officers  in  their  district. 

The  shrivelled  up  dead  body  of  an  unknown  female  was  lately 
found  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  was  being  cut  down  by  a  .Mr. 
Cozzens,  who  resides  in  the  southern  part  of  Campbell  County, 
Ky.     Great  consternation  prevailed  throughout  the  neighborhood. 

The  Shelby  (Ky.)  News  says  that  recently  a  chicken  was  hatched 
out  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  James  Bnford,  in  that  county,  with 
three  legs,  all  of  natural  length  and  perfect  in  form.  The  chicken 
was  alive  and  doing  well  at  last  accounts. 

The  Bobbins  and  Lawrence  Company,  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  have  a 
contract  with  the  British  government  for  machinery  for  making 
amis  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  another 
with  individuals,  for  twenty-five  thousand  Minie'  rifles. 

The  census  marshal  in  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  reports  that  he 
found  there  a  woman,  twenty-three  years  old,  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  one  of  which  is  twelve  years,  next  eight,  third 
three,  last,  one.  The  eldest  was  of  course  born  when  the  mother 
was  tuJn  years  old. 

There  were  6853  deaths  in  New  Jersey  last  year,  of  which  over 
one  thousand  were  by  consumption.  The  number  of  those  who 
died  under  live  years  of  age  was  2fH>7  ;  and  there  were  855  be- 
tween 70  and  80';  208  between  80  and  90;  57  between  90  and  100, 
and  three  over  100. 

Bamum's  latest  scheme  is  an  exhibition  of  daguerreotypes  of 
handsome  ladies,  which  he  invites  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Visitors  at  his  museum  will  vote  on  the  hundred  most 
beautiful,  who  will  have  rewards,  and  the  ten  handsomest  will  be 
painted  for  the  Paris  Book  of  Beauty. 

R  v.  Isaac  Braman,  of  Georgetown,  who  has  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  85  years,  preached  lately,  and  took  part  in  the  com- 
munion service.  He  was  ordained  on  June  7,  1797.  He  was,  in 
July,  seen  in  his  shirt  sleeves  busily  engaged  in  puttiug  up  his  hay 
in  the  old  Puritan  style  of  hay-making. 

In  North  China  the  people  smoke  arsenic  mixed  in  small  quan- 
tities with  their  tobacco.  These  people  are  said  to  be  strong, 
healthy  and  ruddy.  Dr.  Londe,  of  Paris,  an  accomplished  phy- 
sician, asserts  that  the  use  of  arsenic  in  this  manner — smoking — is 
a  remedy  for  tubercular  consumption. 

A  young  couple  recently  ran  away  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
going  up  to  Alton,  III.,  were  married.  The  father  of  the  young 
lady,  after  a  diligent  but  unsuccessful  search  for  her,  met  the  father 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  thereupon  beat  that  gentleman  most 
unmercifully. 

Most  of  the  cars  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal-trade  have  wooden 
springs.  These  are  simply  two  pieces  of  ash,  say  eight  feet  long 
and  six  by  two  inches  wide,  bolted  together,  and  supporting  the 
boxes.  As  the  result  of  three  years'  experience,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  first  cost  of  the  wooden  springs  is  but  one-third  that  of 
steel,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  less  than  one-half. 

A  petition  for  relief  has  been  forwarded  to  President  Pierce,  by 
a  party  of  Germans  now  imprisoned  at  Melville  Island,  Nova  Sco- 
tia. They  state  that  they  were-  hired  in  New  York  to  go  to  that 
place  to  work,  but  that  cm  arriving  there  they  were  offered  the 
alternative  of  enlisting  for  the  Crimea  war,  or  imprisonment,  and 
that  they  chose  the  latter. 

A  little  girl  in  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  has  been  detected  in  the  prac- 
tice of  going  a  short  distance  from  her  home  to  play  with  black 
snakes.  She  was  found  with  a  large  one  coiled  by  her  side,  and 
another  in  her  lap.  Her  fascination  is  so  complete  that  she  told 
her  friends  if  they  killed  these  reptiles  she  knew  of  others  that  she 
could  play  with. 

The  Albany  Register  says  Mr.  James  McKinney,  baggage-man 
on  the  L'tica  accommodation  train  of  the  Central  Railroad,  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  upwards  of  eighteen  years, 
and  has  all  that  time  been  "on  a  train."  He  has  ridden,  during 
ighteen  years,  but  little  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
miles  I 

Edward  E.  Powers,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  died  suddenly  at  Chi- 
cago, III.,  lately,  aged  62.  Mr.  Powers  was  a  native  of  Bernards- 
ton,  Mass.,  ami  has  given  the  town  of  BeruardstOU  the  munificent 
donation  of  510,000,  the  income  of  which  is  forever  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  schooling.  Mr.  Powers  also  gave  $10,000  to  the 
Female  Orphan  Asylum  at  Columbus,  Ga. 

At  the  Florence  exhibition  there  was  a  singular  specimen  of 
modem  invention — a  petrified  human  hand  !  A  Florentine  phy- 
sician and  naturalist  named  Gergarto,  who  accompanied  Chom- 
polliou  on  the  Egyptian  expedition,  soon  after  his  return  produced 
specimens  of  petrified  flesh,  and  thus  preserved  the  bust  of  a  young 
female  so  beautifully  and  perfectly  as  to  resemble  strikingly  the 
flesh  of  one  just  dead. 

Andrew  Haymaker,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  has  been  blind 
in  one  eve  for  fifty-four  years,  in  consequence  of  a  film  growing 
over  it,  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  court  house,  in  that  place, 
while  a  number  of  men  and  Ikjvs  were  playing  ball.  The  ball, 
projected  with  great  force,  struck  him  in  the  blind  eye,  completely 
removing  the  film  and  restoring  sight.  Considerable  inflammation 
followed,  but  it  subsided,  and  tie  >od. 


.foreign  3tcms. 


The  typhus  fever  is  making  fearful  ravages  amongst  the  Russian 
army  in  Poland. 

As  it  is  feared  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  water  at  Liverpool 
this  year,  it  has  been  resolved  to  water  the  streets  with  sea  water. 

There  is  among  diplomatists  abroad  ft  growing  feeling  that 
there  will  soon  lie  war  between  France  and  Austria.  This  idea 
prevails  extensively. 

A  French  savant  ascribes  the  unusual  rains  and  atmospherical 
disturbances  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  to  the  prolonged  and 
terrible  cannonade  in  the  Crimea. 

In  the  province  of  Pegu,  recently  added  to  the  territory  of  the 
East  India  Company,  t<venty-fioe  hundred  Karens  have  during  the 
year  past  been  added  to  the  churches. 

A  society  for  enabling  lilierated  convicts  to  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica was  formed  two  years  ago  at  Dramman,  in  Norway,  and  it  has 
already  sent  out  thirty-two  persons,  all  of  whom  are  doing  well. 

The  capture  of  the  Mamelon,  on  the  7th  of  June,  cost  the 
French  more  than  either  of  the  great  battles  of  Marengo,  Austcr- 
litz  or  Jena  ;  and  yet  it  was  but  a  single  out-work  of  a  besieged 
form 

A  loan  is  to  be  contracted  by  the  Western  Powers,  on  account 
of  Turkey,  to  the  extent  of  £4,000,000.  The  general  impression 
is  that  one-half  of  this  will  be  raised  in  London  under  the  guar- 
antee of  the  English  government,  and  the  other  half  in  Paris  by 
the  French  government. 

Russia  is  said  to  be  getting  sick,  and  at  St.  Petersburg  public 
feeling  is  becoming  more  depressed,  and  Sebastopol  is  considered 
as  good  as  lost.  The  resources  of  the  empire  are  beginning  to 
feel  the  drain  of  war  to  a  greater  extent  than  hitherto  expected, 
and  discontent,  it  is  admitted,  is  spreading  in  the  capital,  as  pro- 
visions are  high  and  trade  stagnant. 

A  French  officer  near  Sebastopol,  was  knocked  down  by  the 
wind  of  a  cannon  ball,  the  shock  being  so  severe  as  to  cause  a 
paralysis  of  his  tongue,  so  that  he  could  not  speak.  He  return- 
ed to  Marseilles  and  placed  himself  under  electric  treatment  ;  af- 
ter a  few  shocks  he  could  move  his  tongue,  and  at  length,  after  an 
unusually  powerful  shock,  his  speech  was  restored,  and  he  fully 
recovered. 


Sanite  of  <$olb. 


....  What  is  time  worth  ?  Ask  deathbeds  ;  they  can  tell. — 
Young. 

....  All  history  is  but  n  romance,  unless  it  is  studied  as  an 
example. — Rev.  G.  Crolew. 

....  Unless  your  cask  is  perfectly  clean,  whatever  you  pour 
into  it  turns  sour. — //■ 

....  The  scorpion,  falsehood,  coils  round  in  its  perplexity,  and 
fixes  its  sting  in  its  own  head. — Coleridge. 

....  The  best  notion  that  we  can  conceive  of  God  may  be, 

that  he  is  to  the  creation  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body. — Shi 

....    Sound   logic  is  the  sinews  of  eloquence.     Without  solid 

argument,  oratory  is  empty  noise,  and  the   orator  is  a  declaimcr 

or  a  sophist. — Banvw. 

....   I  am  convinced  how  easily  the  mind  may  be  overturned  ; 

our  reason  -is  like  gunpowder,  easily  inflamed,  and  but  requiring 

a  spark  for  its  explosion. — Casonooa. 

....  I  am  very  sure  that  any  man  of  common  understanding 
may,  by  culture,  care,  attention  and  labor,  make  himself  whatever 
he  pleases,  except  a  great  poet. — Chesterfield. 

....  Be  not  surprised  if  the  progress  of  intellect  is  so  often 
useless  for  virtue ;  nothing  is  more  easily  explained — namely, 
that  virtue  arises  from  another  soun-e. — Aime'  Martin. 

....  Without  art,  a  nation  is  a  soulless  body  ;  without  science 
n  straying  wanderer.  Without  warmth  and  light,  nature  cannot 
thrive,  nor  humanity  increase  :  the  light  and  warmth  of  humanity 
is  "  art  and  science." — Kozlag. 

....  A  good  car  for  music,  and  n  taste  for  music,  arc  two 
very  different  things  which  are  often  confounded  :  and  so  is  com- 
prehending and  enjoying  every  object  of  sense  and  sentiment. — 
(in  rille. 

....  To  gain  knowledge  and  money,  to  always  join  these  two 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  producing  more  and  more,  in  order 
that  we  may  more  and  more  consume  ;  is  the  motto  of  this  century. 
Where  is  glory  and  virtue,  I  ask  ! — Kozlaj. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 

"Every  vice  fights  against  nature."  What  a  battle  must  bo 
eternally  going  on,  then. 

A  young  gent  in  Schenectady,  suffering  from  too  strong  sensa- 
tion of  the  more  tender  feelings,  defines  his  complaint  as  an  at- 
tack of  (oss-ttude. 

An  old  offender  was  recently  introduced  to  a  new  county  jus- 
John  Simmons,  alias  joins,  alius  Smith.  "I'll  try  the 
two  women  first ;   bring  in  Alice  Join 

A  facetious  fellow  at  Newport  asserted  that  they  never  took 
snuff  in  his  State  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  half  a  dozen  sneezes  would 
he  equal  to  an  earthquake  in  such  a  small  compel 

In  Arkansas,  after  asking  your  name,  the  natives  arc  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  in  a  confidential  tone,  "  Wall,  now,  what  war  yer 
name  afore  ye  moved  inter  them  parts  V   It  is  a  way  they  have. 

At  Hull,  a  few  days  since,  a  gentleman  said  he  should  like  to 
see  a  boat  full  of  ladies  adrift  on  the  ocean,  to  sec  which  way  they 
would  steer.  "  O,"  said  a  lady,  "  that's  easily  answered — they 
would  steer  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  be  sure." 

At  the  battle  of  Spires,  a  regiment  had  orders  not  to  grant  any 
quarter  ;  and  an  unhappy  enemy,  wounded  and  disarmed,  begged 
hard  for  his  life  from  one  of  its  officers.  Touched  with  his  si  [na- 
tion, the  other  replied,  "I  pity  your  misfortune,  and — ask  any- 
thing else  but  that,  and  upon  my  honor  I  will  grant  your  request." 

The  witty  Sidney  Smith,  being  visited  by  Jeffrey,  who  came 
riding  a  young  donkey,  thus  hailed  the  latter  : 

Witty  u  Horntie 
As  great  :i  bus; 

Short,  though  not  so  fat.  u  Bai 
Hiding  on  ft  little  jackass. 

Fond  mother  (showing  off  her  son  to  the  parson) — "Would 
von  believe  it,  sir  ?  he  can  read  fluently  in  any  part  of  the  Bible, 
repeat  the  whole  of  the  catechism  and  can  weed  onions  as  well  as 
his  father!"  Hopeful  son — "  Yes.  sir-ce,  and  yesterday  I  licked 
Ned  Rawson,  throwed  the  cat  in  the  well,  and  stole  old  Smith's 
gimlet." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.— One  page  only  of 
thii  paper  is  devoted    to  advertisements.     The    im- 

D«im  circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forma  a  vehicle  of  adi 
ment  that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  foot 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Tutorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is.  that  it  is  preserved ^  and  not  de- 
8 trove  1  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
rix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  imide  of  the  p:iper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  yews  to  come. 

(I^Terms  for  AnvKRTmiNfi.  —  Fifty  rents  per  line, in  all 
cases,  without  rc<rinl  to  length  <>r  continuan 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Treraont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BEST  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  WAIL 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE   STOUT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

A    COMPLETE    KABB.YTIVS,   OF  THE 

WAR    IN    SOITIIKRN    RUSSIA. 

Written  in  a  Tent  in  the  Crimen. 
BY  MAJOR  E.  BRUCE  HAMLEY. 

AUTHOR   OF 

"LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD." 

WITH  A  MAP  OF  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  WAR. 

r»)HT  Coven*.  37  1-2  cents. 

An  iinii.unlH  Ur.'e  edition  of  this  work  wan  exhausted 

its   puhllratlon.     The   four  with 

1.  Iv.i,  induce*!  the  nnbii.-diers  to 

KIV  MAI1,  enirravod  expressly  to  illustrate  it.. 

idVr  will  find  all  the  principal  localities 

in  this  inwp.  together  with   the  mute 

armies,  marked  by  a  dotted  line,  and  the 

J'lacc.  of  tin-  kittles. 

EBCENT  PVBMCATIOXS. 

i ■-  TO  EUROPEAN  CELEBHITJJES.     l'.y  Willi.-vm  II. 
ngne,  D.D. 
MV  MOTHER:  or.  Recollection,  of  Maternal  Influence. 
MY  SCHOOL-:  AM)  SCHOOLMASTERS:  or.  The  Story  of 

ray  I  By  Hugh  Miller. 

MY  FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  ITS  PEO- 
PLE.    By  IIu),'h  Miller. 
A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  EGYPT.     By  J.  V.  C.  Smith. 

[8B  IN  THE  NORTH  STAR.   BjrJ.O  Cnonles,  D.D. 
MEMORIES  Of  A  GRANDMOTHER.     By  a  Lady  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

GOULD   &    LINCOLN, 

60  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON.         augll 

PRESIDENT  MAHAN  ON  SPIRITUALISM. 

Will  publish  on  Moxdat,  August  6th,  M.MIAN'S 
GREAT  WORK  In  reply  to  the  Spiritualists.    The 

author  is  an  intellectual  giant,  and  has  handled  the  sub- 
ject in  a  moafl  masterly  manner.  It  is  a  book  which  will 
create  a  commotion.     i'ric. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co,  Publishers. 
auK  11  lw  Boston. 

IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  PUBLICATION. 
BAKER'S    CHURCH     MUSIC. 

WE  have  just  Issued  one  of  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tions of  Church  Music  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try, edited  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Bakkr.     It  will  be  the  Music 
Book  of  the  season, 
aug  4       3t        JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

LADIES 

ARE      SOLICITED 

TO  I'BE 

DICK'S 

SPOOL    €OTTO\. 

ASK  TOR  IT 

WHE2I 

SHOPPIXO. 

Robert  Looak  4  Co.,  51  Dey  Street,  New  York,     jn  30 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

INHERE  is  jfreat  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  SUcfa  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention ti>  a  safe.  pleeaant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  oversUwrk  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
June  16       3m        Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

^u-±  f'.'— 'n  i  iib;  .i  Hia-any 
Jnt  Mk.  JL  n  Jr\A  ft  W  xj\ 

NO  article  ever  before  acquired  such  universal  popu- 
larity as  LYON'S  WOULD  RENOWNED  KATHA- 
IRON  for  restoring,  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Hair. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  have  been  received,  attesting 
its  superiority  over  every  other  article  of  the  kind  before 
the  public.  Put  up  handsomely.  In  large  bottles,  and 
sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  through- 
out the  country,  foronlv  26  cents. 

HEATH.  WYNKOOP  &  Co  ,  Proprietors, 
June  30  eop«  68  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely raftered.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator .  3H0  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7  tf 

JOHN  DICK  <t-  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buyers,  please  note  it  ran  be  had  in 

New  York,  of. ROBERT  LOiiAN  &  Co., 51  Dev  St. 

BnsTOx.of. BURNIIAM  WELTON  &  Co ..  96  Milk  St. 

Philadelphia  of. I   W.  FA Rlt ELL,  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore  of. D.  M<  II. VAIN. 

Baltimore,  of STEM. MAN,  HINRIC1IS  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Va., D.  II.  LONDON. 

June  9  8m 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

NK.  CHAMBERLAIN,  2S0  Washlno.tox  Strf.ct, 
.  BOSTON.  tf  June  lfi 

HOUSE  AND  LAN  D.—  For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-storr  house  in  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes' walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Railroad,  with  good  barn,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  In 
bearing  condition.     Apply  at  this  office,       tf       mar  17 

TVVER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION— the  moat 

1  "  valuable  an-1  cheapest  fnnilv  medicine  that  can  he 
used.    Sold  by  dru^-risf-  generally.  mi*  11 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  TITE  WORLD! 

BAIaLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR    BVEItY  AMERICAN   HOME. 
Since  Its  commencement,  on  January  1.  1866,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  hu  runup  to  un  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OK  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pa  pes  of  reading  natter  in  each 
Dumber,  being  more  than  any  of  the  *-.'!  magaalnes.  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  Or 
twelve  Uundrtd  pages  of  reading  matter  p.  r  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Balloo's  Dollar  HOKTHLl  Is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  it*  matter  is  can-fully  com- 
piled andamngl  d  by  the  hand*  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  nnd  most  popnlar  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  Improvements 
occurring  in  cither  hemisphere,  f<»ni:inp;  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hoar,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  11 

Any  person  enctaeipg  our  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magaaine for  one  year;  or  any 
person  lending  DS  tixtetm  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  ropy  frratis. 

II.  M    BALLOU,  Publisher  nnd  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

CONTENTS  OF  AUGUST  NUMBKR. 

The  Fortune  Hunter Sijlvanus  Cobb,  Jr. 

Friendship C.    O.  Sawyer. 

The  Yarn  of  the  Watch E'lgar  S.  Farnsworlh. 

Touch  not  the  sparkling  Wine John  K,  Thomas. 

A  Passage  in  the  Lifeof  Mr.  John  Dooks Fred.  Ward. 

A  Prayer E/fie  Gray 

The  Heir  of  Alburn  House Paid  Creyton. 

(live  me  sweet  Music T.  D.  Wiucint. 

Wild  Kate Era  Carroll. 

The  Prize  Leap Mrs.  E.  Wrllmont. 

Summer Bfory  Dell. 

The  (iipsev  IJirl M    M.  Baliou. 

Why  thus' sad ! H.  Griffin  Staples. 

The'  Tailor's  M'ish Martin  S.   Wing. 

Mv  Childhood's  Home Honor  Anne  Ktrmoat. 

The  Russian  Serf William  Markintin. 

I.ove 

Curing  a  Joker Austin   C.  Rurdiek. 

Home Sarah  Kituaid. 

The   Robber  Baron Philip  Ltr,  Jr. 

Though  ts  of  Home /    C.   Gardiner. 

Katy's  Husband Emdy  R.  P«i". 

•  Juestions  on  Love Finletj  Johnson. 

The  Mysterious  Creole Lieut.   Murray. 

Bitter  and  Sweet R.  L.  Weed. 

The  Indian  l,ovcr Blanrhe  /;' Artois. 

Ada  Grey Lizzie  Linton. 

The  Phantom  Friar .dlvrvsTHM  /.  If-  Dutiamu. 

The  Robin's  Nest G    tr.  Bungay. 

Friends  and  Fortune The  Old  '  In. 

The  Page's  Revenge Frederick  H".  Saunders. 

A  Mysterious  Burglar Alexander  W.  Laurierdale. 

Editor's  Table 

Writing  for  the  Press — Victimizing  Eminent  Men — The 
Lessons  of  Hard  Times — The  Hardens — The  Rich  Men  of 
New  York— The  (ireat  Paris  Inhibition — Nice  ('hums — 
Duelling — Napoleon  a  Poet — Foreign  Miscellany — Re- 
cord of  the  Times— Merry  Making. 

A.  W.  L  ADD  it,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND    ACTION 

PIANO     FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  1IF.ST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness.  Purity  nnd  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  tun- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Piano*  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 

WAREROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

AND  619  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 
marai  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 


SPORTSMAN'S    PORTFOLIO 

or 
AMERICAN  FIELD  SFORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable    Book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,     FISHING,     AND     HUNTING, 

in  thit*  country,  and  forming  nn  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictnrei  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-proas  description,  making  it  of  Intrinsic  ralna.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  t<>  draw  from .  That  all  may  he  able  to 
possess  this  P1CTOBIAI.  OEM.  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

T  \V  BNTT-FIVB      CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cente  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periiwlirnl  depot-*  throughout  the  Union. 

TBAC1IBK8  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illrstratod  work,  a*  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  onee.  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  U,  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  St*..  Boston. 

Tins  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  every  family  should 
have  a  remedy  for  bowel  complaints  "n  hand:  and  we 
Powder  to    hive  all    the   merit  he 
claims  f(,r  II  Freeman* 


FURNITURE 

ADD 

CARPETING. 

Nos.  1  and  2  Dock  Square,  3  and  5  Union  Street, 

corner  of  North,  and  124  £t>  126  Hanover  Street. 

A .    H .    ALLEN, 

WHOLESALE  AKD    RETAIL   DIALER  »  AKD    MAKUrACTURIR  OF 

Rich  Parlor,  TJining-Room  and  Chamber 
FIJ  RN  ITU  RE. 

A  large  assortment  of 

UPHOLSTERY    GOODS, 

Viz..  Brocatelles,  Plushes.  Damask,  together  with 

CURTAIN    GOODS,  LACE,  MUSLIN,  BANDS,  Etc 

Looking-Glasscs  and  Plates. 
BEST  SPANI8H  CURLED  HAIR  MATTRKSSES. 

LIVE  ORESI  FEATHERS,  KILN  DKIKD. 

The  largest  assortment  in  New  England  of  Rich,  Medium 

and  Low  Triced 

FURNITURE  AISD  CARPETIKtiS, 

Of  every  style  and  variety,  which  will  be  sold  at  ten  peb 
OSNT.  less  than  nt  any  other  storce  in  the  dtj. 

(C7**  Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  furniture  for 
shipping.     Call  and  see  before  purcuasi.no. 

NEW   ENGLAND   FURNITURE   AND 
CARPET    WAREHOUSE, 

Corner  Union  and  North  Sts.,  near  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  I.  S.  Allen  60  Co/a,  124  and  126  Hanover  St. 

Being  compelled,  on  account  of  increase  of  business,  to 
open  the  large  stores  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  North 
Streets,  and  124  and  126  Hanover  .Street.  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  offer,  at  either  establishment,  the  largest  and 
most  select  assortment  of  English  and  American  Carpet- 
ing and  Floor  Cloths  to  be  found  in  New  England,  at  re- 
duced prices,  which  cannot  fail  proving  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchasers.  Also,  connected  with  the  above 
can  be  found  the  largest  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE 
FUKN1TUHE.  lm— apr  7  A.  U.  ALLEN. 

Br.  A.  B.  MAD  DOCK'S 
CELEBRATED   WORK   ON   INHALATION. 

IN    THE   TREATMKNT    AND    CURE   OP 

CONSUMPTION'.  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS.  AND  OTHER 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS, 

BY   MEDICAL   INHALATION. 

WITH    NOTES   AND   ADDITIONS   II V    DR    CIIA3.    GREENE. 

First  American  edition,  from  fifth   London  edition,  where 
it  has  had  an  unprecedented  sale. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  should  he  in  the  bands  of 
all  invalids,  and  the  medical  profes>ion  generally.  For- 
warded free  of  charge,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents; 
cloth  (gilt),  one  dollar.  C.  W.  VAN  HORN  ft  Co.. 

No.  92  North  Ninth  Street.  Philadelphia. 

Wa  subjoin  a  few.  from  many  commendatory  notices 
and  reviews  from  the  English  and  American  medical  and 
other  journals: 

We  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers.  It  will  repay, 
not  only  a  serious  consideration,  but  a  patient  trial  of  its 
merits. — London  MedicalJournat.  Dec.  13.  1845- 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
suffer  from  Consumption.  Asthma,  or  Bronchitis,  should 
be  brought  into  extensive  circulation. — Oxford  University 
Herald.  Nov.  7.  1846. 

l)r  paddock  is  evidently  a  man  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence, and  whatever  there  is  good  in  inhalation  of  medi- 
cated vapor,  he  seems  to  have  ability  to  extract.  We  fear 
the  profession  have  DOt  given  sufficient  attention  to  this 
mode  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  those  Laboring  under 
this  class  of  diseases. — New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter,  June, 
1866. 

[From  Prof .  James  Bryan,  editor  of  the  "Philadelphia 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal."] 

Dr.  Maddoek's  book  on  inhalation  is  one  of  the  few 
which  have  been  issued  from  the  English  press  on  this 
subject.  Its  re-publication  in  this  country,  with  the  judi- 
cious notes  of  Dr.  Greene,  will  add  to  the  medical  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States,  and,  it  is  hoped,  excite  some  in- 
terest in  the  medical  profession  on  the  subject  of  inhala- 
tion, as  a  meins  of  treating  pulmonary  affections.  With 
the  addition  of  modern  discoveries  in  physiology,  this 
mode  of  treating  these  diseases  should  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  some  atonement  made  for  the  long  neglect  which  in- 
halation has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  medical  men. 

James  Bryan.  H.  D., 
Prof,  of  Surgery  in  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine. 

July  28 

MISS  FEN1MORE  COOPER'S  NEW  BOOK, 
NOW    READY. 

NEW  AND   CHEAPER   EDITION. 

COUNTRY  LIFE :  ITS  RHYME  AND  REASON. 

BT  MISS  SISAX  rEMMORE  COOPER, 

Author  of  "Kurol  Hours,"  etc.,  beautifully  illustrated 

from  designs  by  Dopier.    1  toI.     12mo.     Cloth,  9150; 

extra  gilt,  92. 

*.*  The  publishers  forward*  all  their  publications  fret 
of  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  states  within  3000 
miles,  on  receipt  of  advertised  pries. 

The  work  is  eminently  worthy  the  author  of  "Rural 
Hours" — the  talented  daughter  of  our  great  Novelist. — 
New  York  Daily  rVelM. 

Miss  Coopel  li.'is  rendered  a  service  to  those  who  love 
the  beauty  of  the  external  world,  by  collecting  in  one  vol- 
ume such  a  muss  of  poetic  thought  relating  to  nature. — 
New  York  Crayon. 

Q.  P.  PUTNAM  &  Co  .  Publishers, 

July  14  10  Park  Place. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

TVe  have  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth, and  with  pit  vtlitr* :  forming  superb 
and  mostattmctivo  parlor  ornaments  in  the  ahapeofare- 
rics  of  booksof 41*i  p:i^»s  eaeh,and  each  Tohune  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  cngr.ivings  of  men.  manners  and  current 
-  nil  over  the  world:  of  sect'erv  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  Tillages;  ofpageanta 
at  home  and  abroad ;  of  flnomaritunoYiews;and,in  short. 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  Interesting  and  ir.struetivc  sub- 
jects; with  tttla-pagea and  indoles.  Price,  £3  per  volume. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 
CHBttUT  AND  JAOOBT  8T8.,  I'HILADKLPIIIA, 

MANUFACTURE  a   superior    article  of  PRINTING- 
INKS,  which  they  furnish  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
which  they  solicit    the  attention  of  Printers.     The  Picto- 
rial is  printed  with  this  Ink. 
Reference — Rallou's  Pictorial, 
auj,- 11  eptf  JOHN  WOODRUFF,  Agent. 

17 OR  SALE,  several  dozen  of  Dr.  WILSON'S  I»ER- 
i    l/ECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS.    Apply 
to  Pit.  .IV.  WILSON.  Norwich.  Ct.,  WEEKS  &  POTTER, 

No.  161  Washington  Street,  Boston,  or  to  any  respectable 
druggist.  July  28 

AGENTS  WANTED— to  sell  throughout  the  Union 
and  Canadas  THE  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

MAINE  LAW.     It  sells  quick  to  all  parties.    Inducements 
great.     Address         KALL  *  BROTHER,  PiMisI 
July  7  2t        116  and  117  Nassau  M  .  New  York. 
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[LATE  GLEASON'3  PICTORIAL.] 
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SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  DOME. 

Since  the  first  of  January  thin  illumined  journal  ha* 
been  raatly  improved  and  bemulifled,  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  ireekJj  tdded  to  the  sheet,  which  utill  re- 
main ft  at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Turei  Dollar* 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  $20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPEE  IN  THE  W0BLD! 

Below  we  give  a  few  ha-  Mly  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  fcboie  who  an*  good  judges.  U'e  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorMemenU  from  erery  pert  of 
the  country. 

It  It  without  doubt  the  beet  Pictorial  now  published. 
The  reading  matter  in  of  the  firwt  order,  and  the  engrar- 
Ingn  cannot  be  excelled. — Dtm.    Union,  Frederick,  Md. 

Baliou 's  Pictorial  lead*  all  the  embellished  publication! 
in  the  world. —  Christian  Advocate ^  llujjoto,  JV.  V. 

A  brilliant  illuntmtcd  journal. — Warsaw  (Indiana) 
Krpubti-  nn, 

Mr.  Baliou  pe^rnR  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  chall 
be  a  credit  to   the  whole  country. — MtddUtown  {Penn.) 

Advertis'  r. 

It  comes  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  cle*r  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  illustrations,  and  a  rich  table  of 
contents. —  Cimton  (Ms. )  Cournnt. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — JWie- 
ark{N.  y.)  Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-side  of  the  great  Wett. —  WaneviUe  (Arkansas) 
Star. 

There  is  not  a  handsomer  sheet  published  In  the  world. 
— Lycoming  Gazette,  William  sport,  Pa. 

Your  paper  is  the  most  pleasant  and  valuable  visitor 
that  enters  my  fiunily  circle. —  Subscriber's  letter, Beaufort^ 
So.  Carolina. 

We  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  107.000  of  Ballon1! 
Pictorial  are  now  printed. — Evening  Gazttte,  Boston. 

The  contents  are  of  the  purest  morality,  and  higheet 
order  of  talent;  the  engravings  beautiful  and  chaste. — 
Crawford  Courier,  Wisconsin. 

The  most  acceptable  and  choicest  literary  work  that 
reaches  us  from  the  North.  How  can  it  be  afforded  for 
$3  a  jear. — Missiseippi  liepvbtiean. 

Mr.  Baliou :  Our  family  circle  is  your  constant  and 
weekly  ddbtor.  You  afford  our  home  much  delight  by 
the  choice  literature  and  beautiful  engravings  which  your 
illumintd  journal  contains. — Lady  subscriber'1  s  letter j  St. 
Marks,  Florida. 

A  freeh,  brilliant  and  accurate  journal  of  the  times,  il- 
lustrating the  pat-t  and  present  story  of  the  country. 
What  an  invaluable  record  its  pages  will  be  fifty  years 
hence! — Alabama  Sentinel. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  Immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. —  Sub- 
scriber's tetter.  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it. — Boston  Vady  'l\mes. 


The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable 
events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS, and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news; 
the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
■BA0TirVU.T  1LLUSTRATKD  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events 
in  all  parte  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in 
this  country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery'- taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  Thewhole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Terms: — Ihvariarlt  w  Advahcz. — One  Bubscriber  one 
year.  !?3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  $1000;  10  subscrib- 
ers, §20  00. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rats, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

\*  One  copy  of  the  Flag  or  our  Umon,  and  one  copy 
of  Hallol's  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  $4  00. 

(C^~  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  thit 
paper. 

(£7"  The  Pictorjal  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country, and  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OIR  OHM. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tiles,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  paper  roil  the  millios,  and  a  wclcomo  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
BO  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the 
Mammoth  size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho 
genenil  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
Suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  tho  present  circula- 
tion of  which  fur  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial/' 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year $2  00 

4  subscribers,  *'       k'     7  00 

10  "  u       "     1500 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  weventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tn*:  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  S4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

WnOLE5\LE  Agents.— 5.  French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  110  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;   Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St..  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Baglcy,  cor- 
lih  and  Sycamore  Bts.,  Cii      inati;  J.  A.  Boys,  4.1 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit ;    V  rVoodward,  OomeT  Of 

4th  and  Cheenut  81  II  &  Co.,  75  I 

born  St..  Chicago,  Illinois  inggold.  Louisville, 

Kentucky;  Trubner  &  Co.,  12 Faternostcr  Row,  London, 
Agents  for  Great  Dritain  and  Europe  generally. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   NATURAL   HISTORY. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,{ 


CONNER  OF  TltEMONT 
AND  BItOMFIELD  STS. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  18,  1855. 


$3,00  PER  ANNUM. 
6  CENTS  SINGLE. 


}Vol.  IX.,  No.  7.— Whole  No.  215. 


BOSTON  MARKET  HOUSES. 

If  the  pood  people  of  Boston  die  of  starvation,  it  will  not  be 
certainly  for  lack  of  well  supplied  market  houses.  Mr.  Kilburn, 
the  artist,  has  very  tastefully  grouped  together  a  set  of  accurate 
sketches  of  our  principal  market- houses,  with  emblematic  flower, 
fish,  fruit  and  game  pieces,  thus  presenting  at  one  view  our  promi- 
nent sources  ot  supply.  In  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  prize  ox,  is 
that  noble  structure,  Quincy  Market,  which,  bounded  by  Merchants' 
Row,  South  and  North  Market  and  Commercial  Streets,  extends 
over  an  area  of  about  535  feet  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  This 
fine  building,  the  material  of  which  is  granite,  was  erected  during 
the  mayoralty  of  the  Hon.  Josiali  Quincy,  senior,  and  will  remain 


an  honorable  monument  of  his  administration.  Prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  building,  the  lower  story  of  Fancuil  Hall  was  occu- 
pied as  a  market-house,  and  the  adjoining  square  was  crowded 
with  country  carts,  loaded  with  farm  produce.  This  market  was 
the  great  resort  of  the  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  though 
Boylston  Market  (seen  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  our  en- 
graving) principally  supplied  the  residents  of  the  South  End.  At 
that  time  there  were  fewer  provision  stores  than  at  present,  but  the 
business  of  peddling  out  meat,  fish  and  country  produce  was  quite 
extensive.  The  main  entrance  to  Quincy  Market  is  from  the  west 
front,  opposite  Faneuil  Hall ;  the  east  front  on  Commercial  Street 
is  finished  in  the  same  style  of   architecture,  with  a  row  of  solid 


granite  columns.  From  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  the 
streets  on  either  side  are  densely  packed  with  country  carts,  from 
which  the  retailers  purchase  their  supplies.  Butchers'  stalls  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  interior,  but  fruit,  butter,  cheese  and  vege- 
tables are  sold  there  in  abundance.  The  fish  market  occupies  the 
easterly  extremity.  The  South  Market,  shown  in  the  upper  left 
hand  comer  of  the  engraving,  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building 
situated  on  Beach,  between  Lincoln  and  South  Streets.  The 
Williams'  Market,  depicted  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner,  is  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Dover  Streets,  and  the  Gerrish  Mar- 
ket, on  the  other  side,  a  noble  brick  building,  stands  at  the  corner 
of  Portland  and  Sudbury  Streets. 


PUBLIC    MARKET   HOUSES   IN   BOSTON. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 


alt: 


— OK, — 

THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ITALY  IK  THE  16TH  CENTUBY. 

BY  ARTHUR  MORTON,  A.  M. 
[COS  TINT  KI).] 

CHAPTER  XV.— [coxtixikd.1 

Tonio  was  buried  in  a  profound  sleep.  Roused  by  a  rough 
shake  of  the  shoulder,  he  started  up,  and  his  eyes  encountered  the 
face  of  the  jailer  bending  over  him,  and  rendered  more  hideous 
by  the  ferocious  grin  he  assumed   in  token  of  good  fellowship. 

the  jailer,  "  are  you  going  <«>  --'^'l'  :1"  ,,:1.v  '    lls 
high  time  to  be  up  and  stirring." 

le  never  knows  the  difference  between  daylight  and  dark  in 
this  black  hole,"  said  the  jester,  obeying  the  summons.  "But 
where  is  the  prin 

-  (),  he  has  been  liberated,"  said  the  jailer,  with  what  was  in- 
!  to  he  a  pleasant  smile.  "And  I  suppose  you'll  be  sent 
for  before  Ion;; — for  tin  duke,  Heaven  bless  him  ! — told  me  to  get 
you  the  best  breakfast  1  could  provide.  And  so  I  have  brought 
you  a  regale  fit  for  a  prince  of  the  blood.  Bread  as  white  as  the 
snow  on  the  Appeniues  ;  wine  too,  you  varlet — genuine  Laehrvma 
Christi — and  such  grapes!  My  own  mouth  waters;  and  'i  faith  ! 
I  have  e'en  invited  myself  to  breakfast  with  you." 

"  It  must  he  a  consoling  reflection  to  you,  my  friend,"  said  the 
"  to  think,  when   you  design  a  visit  to  any  of  your  friends 
here,  that  you  arc  sure  to  find  them  at  home." 

"  Ho  !   ho  !  good  !  an  excellent  jest,  'i  faith,"  said  the  jailer. 
"  Jesting  is  my  trade,  friend,"  said  Tonio,  "  ns  yours  is  turning 
y  on  better  men  than  thyself." 

•me  now,  my  employment  is  not  quite  so  monotonous," 
said  the  jailer,  "  for  I'm  a  favorite  with  my  noble  master,  and 
sometimes  when  the  prisoner  is  to  be  tortured,  I'm  allowed  my 
turn  at  the  rack  ;  and  when  the  headsman  is  indisposed,  I  take 
ice  on  the  scaffold.  I've  learned  to  handle  the  axe  quite 
rously.  And,  my  dear  fellow,  if  your  affairs  should  take  an 
unlucky  turn,  I  should  solicit  the  pleasure  of  putting  you  out  of 
your  misery. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  jester.  "  But  I'd  much  rather  break- 
fast at  your  expense,  than  have  you  take  a  chop  at  mine." 

"  Well,  here's  your  breakfast  all  ready  on  this  table,"  said  Mat- 
teo.  "  Draw  your  stool  close  and  I'll  sit  by  you.  I'm  used  to 
carving.     What  part  of  this  fowl  do  you  prefer  i" 

"  I  prefer  the  legs  and  wings,  the  breast,  back  and  thigh,  if  you 

,"  said  the  jester.     "  In  a  word,  give  me  the  whole  bird." 
"  I'm  glad  you've  so  good  an  appetite,"  said  the  jailer. 
"  It's  a  chronic  complaint  with  me,"  answered  Tonio.     "This 
is  a  capital  chicken.     Try  some." 

"  I  can't  eat  so  early  in  the  morning,"  said  the  jailer,  excusing 
himself.     "  Here's  a  morsel  of  biscuit  will  serve  my  turn." 

"  This  bread  and  fowl  make  me  thirsty,"  said  the  jester,  after 
eating  heartily. 

"  Here's  a  bottle  of  capital  wine,  returned  the  jailer,  breaking 
the  seal  and  drawing  the  cork.  "  It  has  been  in  the  duke's  cellar 
for  forty  years." 

"Fill  up  a  cup  for  your  trouble,"  said  the  jester. 
"  Thank  ye — but  I  brought  a  brace  of  bottles  of  the  same  sort," 
replied   the  jailer.     "There's  one  a-piece.     Each   to  his  flagon. 
hick  to  you." 
"  The  same  to  you." 
"  Here's  trade  I"  shouted  the  jailer. 

"  Ahem  !"  said  the  jester.     "  I  can  hardly  drink  to  yours." 
"Then  here's  wit  and  humor,  and   may  they  ever  bring  fortune 
to  their  possessor  I "  said  the  jailer,  filling  his  glass. 

"Jailer!"    said    the    jester,    growing    suddenly    affectionate, 
ou're  an  honest  fellow- — you've  feasted  me  like  a  prince." 
"  Don't   thank   me  for   your   entertainment,"    said  the  jailer, 
modestly,  "  but  the  duke,  my  master." 

"  Here's  his  good  health  !"  cried  the  jester.  "  Faith  !  his  break- 
fast has  improved  my  opinion  of  him  amazingly.  I  can't  think 
be  i  lay  me  a  knavish  trick." 

"  He  !  hless  you — he  means  well  enough  by  you.  He  means  to 
send  you  away  this  very  morning." 

"  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart   to  hug  you  for  your  news  !"  said 
the  jester,  languidly  and  yawningly,  for  sleep  had  liegun  io  creep 
lint,  my  dear  fellow,"   he  added,  speaking  with  dif- 
ficulty, "  you  woke  me  up  too  early.     1  hadn't  had   half  sleep 
ugh.     I'm  not  an  early  riser;  you  mistook  my  habits." 
"  Why  not  go  to  bod  asked  the  jailer. 

"  Excellent— advice— jailer.  I  am — very — sleepy — and  your 
win* — was  confoundedly  strong." 

His  eyes  closed  and  he  fell  back  in  his  chair. 

"  So  soon  !"  muttered  the  jailer.     "  It  is  wonderful  !" 

After  lus  eyes  were  closed  and  his  lips  mute,  there  were  one  or 

two  slight  convulsive   motions  of  Tonio's   frame,  after  which  nil 

evidence  of  life  was  absent.     As  the  jailer  was  contemplating  this 

strange    spectacle,  he  was   startled   by  three  heavy  knocks  at  the 

cell-door.     Hushing  precipitately  into  the  corridor  to  prevent,  if 

mee  of  the  duke,  he  was   relieved   to  find  that 

th''  Two  or  three  men  in  sad- 

COlo  ad   brought    a  complete  suit  of 

plate  armor,  with  the  offensive  weapons  appertaining  to  the  arma- 

ntof  a  cuvalicr  of  rank,  and  a   banner  blazoned  with  the  arms 


of  Parma  ami  shrouded  with  crape.  They  bad  also  brought  a 
coffin,  which  was  now  resting  on  a  bier  covered  by  a  black  pall. 

The  spokesman  of  this  group  of  servitors  now  approached 
o  and  as!,cd  him  if  he  required  any  assistance. 

"  No  ;  I  have  plenty  of  my  own,"  replied  Mattco. 

"  The  duke  wishes  to  know  how  soon  you  will  be  ready." 

"  [n  half  an  hour,"  replied  the  jailer. 

The  attendants  retired. 

"  I  breathe  freer,"  said  (he  jailer.  "I  am  saved.  The  duke 
will  not  discover  the  trick  I  put  upon  him  till  I  am  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

STRANGE    SCENES    AT    THE   GATE. 

We  left  Ginlio  parting  from  the  princess,  who  had  furnished 
him  with  every  facility  for  making  good  bis  escape.  Yet  the  desire 
of  liberty  was  less  imperative  in  his  bosom  than  his  passion  for 
the  lovely  daughter  of  his  enemy.  To  linger  near  her,  even 
though  fate  reckoned  the  moments  of  life — to  forget  danger  in  the 
intoxication  of  her  presence  ;  these  were  follies  his  heart  would 
have  prompted  him  to  enact,  if  his  reason  had  not  checked  the 
impulse.  Tightening  his  belt,  then  grasping  the  handle  of  his 
sword  and  satisfying  himself  that  the  blade  played  freely  in  the 
scabbard,  so  that  it  would  leap  forth  to  his  touch  on  the  occur- 
rence of  an  emergency,  he  made  bis  way  to  the  city  gates, 
through  which  his  signet-ring  and  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  mes- 
senger of  the  duke,  readily  passed  him.  Striking  into  a  little 
wood  that  crowned  a  little  eminence  within  a  few  feet  of  the  city 
walls,  he  paused  for  reflection,  and  deliberated  whether  he  should 
immediately  repair  to  the  camp  of  the  Milanese  army,  or  remain 
where  he  was  ami  reconnoitre  the  city. 

He  was  inclined  to  think,  that  by  adopting  the  latter  course,  he 
might  discover  some  circumstance  which  might  be  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  his  friends.  He  occupied  a  position  from  which  he 
could  look  down  on  the  ramparts  of  Parma,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  could,  by  changing  his  point  of  view,  have  a  fair  sight  of 
the  camp,  the  lines  of  which  his  practised  eye  could  discover,  be- 
neath the  gradually  brightening  sky,  stretching  their  dark  array 
across  the  adjacent  plain. 

In  tho  city  an  extraordinary  activity  reigned.  He  could  hear 
the  elas'.i  of  weapons  and  the  heavy  tread  of  men-at-arms,  as 
bodies  of  men  were  moved  from  point  to  point.  Dark  groups 
appeared  on  the  walls,  and  now  and  then  n  torch  moved  along  the 
line  of  the  defenders,  as  if  an  officer  of  rank  were  making  a  tour 
of  inspection.  Meanwhile  the  sky  grew  gradually  brighter — dawn 
was  breaking  in  the  east.  Its  chill  gray  gave  place,  by  degrees,  to 
a  warmer  hue,  betokening  the  approach  of  the  sun,  and  finally, 
bright,  horizontal  bars  of  gold  along  the  horizon  announced 
the  immediate  rising  of  the  orb  of  day.  As  its  disk  shot  above 
the  horizon,  the  ducal  banner  of  Parma  was  unfolded  on  the  wall, 
gcously  emblazoned  folds  flashing  back  the  sunbeams  that 
sparkled  on  its  surface.  At  this  moment  the  shout  of  "  Long  live 
Parma  !"  broke  from  the  soldiery  on  the  walls. 

At  the  same  time  the  camp  of  the  Milanese  army  exhibited 
similar  tokens  of  activity.  Eanecs  and  steel  armor  glittered  all 
over  the  plain.  Mounted  knights  galloped  here  and  there,  dis- 
tributing orders,  and  the  ground  shook  as  ponderous  pieces  of 
clumsy  artillery,  each  drawn  by  many  horses,  were  moved  to  the 
front.  Before  the  splendid  tent  which  Ginlio  recognized  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  from  a  lofty  standard  staff, 
the  ducal  banner  was  Hung  out,  as  that  of  Parma  had  been  upon 
the  ramparts,  while  the  exultant  shout  that  greeted  it,  betokened 
the  presence  of  a  very  formidable  host. 

Ami  now  the  swarming  masses  of  the  Milanese  begin  to  con- 
centrate themselves  and  assume  a  military  regularity  of  form. 
They  were  drawn  up  in  three  long  lines,  occupying  the  entire 
width  of  the  plain,  with  heavy  cannon  at  the  intervals,  and  a 
broad  passage  through  the  centre  of  the  lines.  Through  this  pas- 
sage there  now  swept  as  glorious  a  cavalcade  as  ever  the  sun 
shone  down  upon.  First  came  a  herald,  attired  in  the  splendid 
habiliments  of  his  calling,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  trumpeters  ; 
then  rode  forth  the  Duke  of  Milan,  mounted  on  a  milk  white 
charger,  and  clad  from  head  to  heel  in  silver  armor  inlaid  with 
gold,  wearing  golden  spurs,  and  a  splendid  baldric  glittering  with 
precious  stones.  Beside  him  rode  a  standard  bearer,  carrying  his 
banner,  and  he  was  followed  by  a  large  array  of  knights  magnifi- 
cently mounted  and  armed,  and  attended  by  their  squires  and 
The  road  taken  by  the  cavalcade  led  directly  past  the 
spot  where  Giulio  had  taken  post.  A  few  steps  would  have 
brought  him  to  the  feet  of  his  kinsman,  but  he  preferred  to  re- 
main concealed  and  await  for  awhile  the  progress  of  events. 

The  glittering  procession  advanced  to  a  short  distance  of  the 
walls,  halted,  and  then  the  herald,  riding  out  from  the  foremost 
group,  a  parley  was  sounded  on  the  trumpets.  It  was  answered 
by  a  flourish  from  the  ramparts. 

The  herald  then,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  asked  for 
an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

Ferrado  Montaldo,  presenting  himself  as  the  representative  of 
the  duke,  answered  that  his  master  was  unwell  and  unable  to 
appear,  and  had  commissioned  him  to  parley  and  treat  with  the 
duke. 

"  There  is  little  need  of  parley,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
riding  to  the  front.  "  East  night  we  sent  an  ultimatum  to  your 
master,  viz.,  that  at  sunrise  this  morning,  our  kinsman  should  be 
delivered  into  our  bands.  We  received  the  assurance,  and  from 
your  lips,  that  the  request  should  he  complied  with.  We  have 
not  hurried  your  preparations.  Not  till  the  sun  had  appeared 
above  the  horizon  did  we  leave  our  lines.  We  now  await  the 
redemption  of  your  promise." 


Mas,  my  lord!"  replied  Ferrado,,  "  I  am  deeply  pained — in- 
expressibly grieved  to  be  the  messenger  of  evil  tidings.  A  heavy 
misfortune  hath  befallen  us.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscru- 
table— in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

"Out    on    thy   paltering   delays,   sirrah  1"   shouted    the   duke. 
i~e  prating  like  a  shaveling  monk,  nnd  tell  us  at  once,  like  a 
man  and  a  soldier,  what  hath  chanced." 

At  this  point  Giulio  listened  with  the  intensest  curiosity,  anxious 
to  learn  what  story  the  Dukcof  Parma  had  conjured  up  to  beguile 
the  ear  of  Milan.  What  was  his  astonishment  when  he  heard 
FeiTado's  reply. 

"  My  lord,"  faltered  Montaldo,  "  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform 
you  that  the  Prince  Giulio  is  no  more." 

"  Giulio  no  more  !"  cried  the  duke.  "  My  kinsman  dead  !  By 
Heaven,  I  believe  it  not.  Men  die  not  in  their  youth  and  health 
so  suddenly,  save  in  battle,  unless  foul  play  is  wrought  them.  Go 
back  to  your  master,  and  tell  him  thnt  Conrado  d'  Kste,  Duke  of 
Milan,  proclaims  him  a  liar,  flouts  the  talc  of  his  kinsman's 
decease,  and  defies  him  to  mortal  combat." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Montaldo,  "  were  not  allowance  to  lie  made  for 
grief  and  disappointment,  this  conference  should  break  off  here. 
But  I  know  what  you  feel.  I  loved  Prince  Giulio;  all  loved  who 
knew  him,  and  the  intelligence  of  his  death  nearly  unmanned  me 
when  it  was  communicated  to  me  this  morning.  You  even  doubt 
the  story  of  my  friend's  death,  and  I  acknowledge  that  it  needs 
confirmation.     Alas  !  at  this  moment  the  proof  is  approaching." 

Giulio  listened  and  gazed  in  astonishment.  He  acquitted  Fer- 
rado of  nil  intention  of  deception,  and  regarded  him  as  the  dupe 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  But  how  this  imposition  was  to  be  cur- 
ried out  to  the  end  baffled  his  imagination.  As  he  gazed  from  his 
hiding-place,  however,  he  beheld  the  city  gates  opening,  and  forth, 
with  the  waving  of  the  banners  of  the  church,  with  monks  walk- 
ing bareheaded  nnd  barefooted,  chanting  a  funeral  dirge,  with 
trumpets  wailing  low  and  mournfully,  with  soldiers  inarching  with 
trailed  arms,  came  forth  n  dismal  procession  escorting  a  coffin 
placed  upon  a  velvet  covered  bier.  Over  it  waved  the  ducal  ban- 
ner of  Parma,  shrouded  with  crape,  and  beside  it  walked  Ferrado 
Montaldo,  who  had  descended  from  the  wall  to  do  honor  to  the 
obsequies. 

The  procession  advanced  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  where  it  halted 
and  set  down  the  bier  at  the  foot  of  bis  charger.  Dismounting, 
the  duke  knelt  beside  the  coffin  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  t< 

"(),  heavy  day  !"  said  he.  "Giulio!  Giulio!  would  that  you 
could  hear  me.  Would  that  you  could  hear  me  accuse  myself  of 
my  long  inaction  and  indifference  to  your  cause.  Proud  eaglet  of 
a  royal  race,  thou  shouldst  have  filled  the  eyrie  where  a  foul  kito 
now  holds  his  state.    But  thou  shalt  not  fill  the  grave  unavenged." 

Starting  to  his  feet,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  This  is  not  a  deed  of  Providence.     It  is  a  foul  murder." 

"  And  who  is  the  murderer,  my  lord  ?"  asked  Ferrado. 

"  Thy  master!"  shouted  the  duke. 

"  I  must  not  listen  to  this  language,"  said  Ferrado. 

"  Thou  must  bear  it  to  thy  master  from  me,"  said  the  duke. 
And  tearing  off  his  mailed  gauntlet,  he  flung  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
equerry.  "  And  with  it,"  added  the  duke,  "  this  my  defiance  and 
challenge  to  mortal  combat." 

Montaldo  took  up  the  gauntlet. 

"  I  could  not  have  chosen  n  fitter  messenger,"  said  the  duke, 
"  for  thou  art  bis  accomplice  in  guilt." 

"  Thou  shalt  answer  that  charge  at  the  sword's  point,"  retorted 
Montaldo. 

"  What !  fight  with  thee,  vassal  1"  exclaimed  the  duke.  "  Only 
with  his  equals  does  Conrado  d'  Este  deign  to  cross  swords." 

"  I  shall  soon  be  thy  equal,  proud  duke,"  answered  Montaldo, 
"  for  know  that  I  am  to  wed  the  Princess  of  Parma." 

"  When  thou  art  wed  will  be  time  enough  to  bandy  words  with 
me,"  said  the  indignant  duke. 

Without  uttering  another  word,  Montaldo,  accompanied  by 
the  funerul  escort,  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  gates  of 
which  were  secured  behind  him. 

"  Giulio  hath  been  foully  dealt  with,"  said  the  duke.  "  Quickly 
— an  nrmorer  here  !  and  a  skilful  mediciner.  We  must  examine 
the  body  on  the  spot." 

At  the  summons,  a  surgeon  and  an  armorer  stepped  forth.  The 
latter,  at  a  word  from  the  duke,  removed  the  coffin  lid,  while  the 
former  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the  body. 

"  He  is  not  dead,  my  lord!  He  lives  !"  said  the  leech,  after  a 
hasty  examination. 

"Raise  him  up!  give  him  air!"  cried  the  duke,  rushing  for- 
ward.    "  Remove  the  visor  of  his  helmet." 

His  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  removal  of  the  casque 
gave  to  view  the  bewildered  countenance  of  the  jester. 

"  Tonio  !"  exclaimed  the  duke.    "  How  came  the  fool  there  <" 

"  That  is  precisely  the  question  the  fool  was  about  to  ask  your 
grace,"  said  the  jester.  "  I  go  to  bed  in  my  fool's  motley,  after  a 
hearty  breakfast  in  a  prisoner's  cell,  and  1  wake  up,  changed  into 
a  knight,  and  about  to  be  buried  alive,  for  aught  I  know.  A  very 
pleasant  fellow,  that  same  jailer  of  his  grace  of  Parma,  my  lord, 
but  his  wine  is  confounded  strong." 

The  Duke  of  Milan  stamped  his  foot,  while  his  check  and  brow 
burned  crimson  with  rage. 

"This  is  a  deadly  affront  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  To  pledge  me 
the  return  of  my  kinsman,  and  then  not  only  to  brenk  bis  word, 
but  to  insult  me  with  this  farce  I  Dearly  shall  the  traitor  duke  ruo 
his  insolence." 

Meanwhile  Tonio  had  been  assisted  from  his  uncomfortable 
resting-place  and  stood  upon  his  feet.  Whether  the  astrologer 
had  made  a  mistake  in  compounding  his  potion,  or  whether, as  is 
more  likely,  the  wine  and  food  the  jester  had  swallowed  had 
some  qualities  that  nc uti alized   its  potency,  certain  it  is  that  the 
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effects  of  the  narcotic  were  much  more  transitory  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  jester  yawned,  rubbed  his  eyes,  stretched  him- 
self us  well  as  his  unwonted  apparel  would  admit,  and  then  he 
appeared  almost  perfectly  recovered. 

"  Where  is  your  master,  knave  !"  said  the  duke,  sternly,  for  he 
visited  some  of  his  displeasure  on  the  unconscious  instrument  of 
the  deception  which  had  been  practised  upon  him. 

"  That  I  know  not,  noble  duke,"  replied  the  jester.  "J  wag 
placed  in  his  cell  and  fell  asleep  beside  him.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  jailer  awoke  me,  he  assured  me  that  the  prince  had  been 
set  at  lilicrty  ;  and  furthermore  your  deponent  knoweth  not." 

"  I  have  heard  enough,"  cried  the  duke.  "  Return  with  me  to 
the  camp,  and  prepare  for  the  assault.  If  harm  hath  chanced  to 
one  hair  of  my  kinsman's  head,  I  will  not  leave  one  stone  upon 
another  of  this  accursed  city.  The  very  ground  shall  be  ploughed 
up  and  salt  sown  thereon,  so  that  not  a  blade  of  grass  shall  mark 
its  utter  loneliness  and  ruin." 

lie  sprang  upon  his  charger,  the  trumpets  rang  out  a  bold  de- 
fiance to  the  cily,  and  the  glittering  cortege  returned  at  a  sharp 
trot  to  the  camp. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

EXPLANATIONS. — A    HOSTILE    MKKTINO. 

Descending;  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  city,  without  waiting 
for  the  opening  of  the  coffin,  which  indeed,  as  it  took  place  sur- 
rounded by  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  was  witnessed  only 
by  himself  and  followers,  and  by  (iiulio  from  his  hiding  place, 
and  was  invisible  to  the  officers  and  troops  ot  the  town,  Ferrado 
Montaldo  mounted  his  horse,  rode  directly  to  the  palace  and  was 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  duke,  who  was  awaiting  his  return 
with  great  anxiety — an  anxiety  by  no  means  dispelled  by  the  stern 
and  severe  expression  of  the  commandant's  countenance. 

"  Well,  Ferrado,  what  news  '"  asked  the  duke. 

"  1  surrendered  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  prince  to  his  kins- 
man," replied  Ferrado,  "  with  an  honorable  escort  befitting  his 
rank  ;  with  holy  priests  walking  beside  his  remains,  with  cross 
and  banner  displayed,  and  soldiers  marching  with  reversed  arms 
one,  who,  if  living,  would  bravely  have  led  them  forth  to 
batll 

"  Enough  of  this  eulogy,"  said  the  duke,  impatiently.  "  What 
said  our  cousin  of  Milan  !  He  wa.s  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
astonishment  ?" 

"  He  manifested  less  of  cither  than  indignation,"  replied  Ferra- 
do. "  He  accused  you  of  foul  play,  as  I  myself  did  this  morning, 
until  you  pledged  your  word  as  a  sovereign  and  a  knight,  that 
Qiulio  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  that  your  physician  stood 
ready  to  testify  to  the  fact." 

"  You  so  assured  his  grace  of  Milan  V  said  the  duke. 

"  lb'  gave  me  no  opportunity,"  replied  Ferrado,  "  but  flung  de- 
m  my  face.  He  threw  down  his  gauntlet,  defying  you  to 
mortal  combat — I  took  up  the  gage  of  battle  and  here  it  is." 

With  these  words,  Ferrado  laid  the  mailed  gauntlet  on  the 
marble  table  beside  the  duke. 

"  You  should  have  let  it  lie  where  he  flung  it,"  said  the  duke. 

"  I  am  a  soldier,  sire,"  replied  Ferrado,  briefly,  "  though  I  have 
yet  my  spurs  to  win.  But,"  he  added,  "  opportunity  enough  will 
soon  be  afforded  me." 

"  How  so  '<"  inquired  the  duke. 

"  How  so  ?  The  whirlwind  you  have  provoked  is  now  rising. 
See  if  you  can  lull  its  fury.  You  rejected  my  counsel ;  now  reap 
tii  ■  lunelit  of  your  own." 

"  You  assume  a  lofty  tone,  Ferrado." 

"  I  speak  frankly  and  bluntly.  If  my  manner  displeases  you, 
you  can  command  me  to  lay  down  my  commission  and  resign 
my  sword." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Ferrado,  I  like  your  frankness,"  hurriedly  replied 
the  duke.  "  Resign  !  you  are  my  sole  reliance.  Beat  back  these 
minions  of  Milan,  and  the  half  of  all  my  treasure  is  yours." 

"  I  am  no  mercenary,"  replied  Ferrado.  "  I  will  fight  because 
they  come  as  enemies  to  my  country,  and  because,  in  so  doing, 
you  have  assured  me,  nay,  have  sworn,  that  I  um  not  upholding 
crime  " 

"  I  have  so  sworn,"  said  the  duke,  faintly.  "  Now,  go  to  my 
daughter.  Tako  your  leave  of  her ;  she  loves  you — a  parting 
word  from  her  will  nerve  your  arm  in  battle." 

Ferrado  bowed,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  permission,  or 
rather  command  of  the  duke,  passed  to  the  apartments  of  the 
princess  to  which  he  was  readily  admitted.  As  he  entered  her 
presence,  her  attendants,  on  a  sign  from  her,  retired. 

"  Beauteous  lady,"  said  Ferrado,  "  I  come  from  your  father." 

"  I  have  but  lately  returned  from  an  interview  with  him,"  re- 
plied the  princess,  blushing  deeply,  and  trembling  as  she  spoke. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  knight,  "  1  come  armed  with  his  permission 
to  address  you." 

"  My  father's  commands  arc  my  law,"  said  the  princess.  "  To 
every  wish  of  his,  duty  compels  me  to  yield  obedience." 

Ferrado  bowed,  yet  as  he  made  no  reply,  the  princess  continued  : 

"  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  obedience.  I  recog- 
nize no  power  in  my  father  to  jeopardize  the  happiness  of  my  en- 
tire future.  He  can  claim  my  love,  my  service  as  a  daughter,  but 
he  cannot  mortgage  for  me  the  wealth  of  my  young  heart's  affec- 
tions. He  cannot  bid  me  bind  myself  at  the  altar  to  link  my  fate 
forever  to  one  to  whom  my  heart  is  not  surrendered.  Ah,  signor, 
the  lot  of  a  peasant  girl  is  happier  far  than  that  of  us  high-born 
ladies.  Few  have  the  courage  to  protest  against  the  tyranny  of 
custom,  as  I  have  done.  Fen-ado  Montaldo — I  esteem  ami  re- 
spect you,  but  brave  and  worthy  as  you  are,  I  cannot  love  you." 

"  Princess  of  Parma,''  replied  Ferrado,  looking  up  in  her  eves, 
'*  I  know  of  none  lovelier   than   thou  in   this  fair  land  of  Italy 


— and  would  maintain  the.  assertion  at  my  lance -point.  In  your 
service  I  would  do  all  that  a  knight  may  d  ire,  but  truth  compels 
me  to  declare  that  my  heart  is  given  to  another." 

"  We  are  friends  then,"  said  the  princess, joyously,  "and  here 
is  my  hand  in  pledge  of  it." 

Ferrado  raised  the  fair  hand  of  the  princess  to  his  bearded 
lip  and  kissed  it  respectfully. 

"  Lei  there  be  no  secrets  between  us,"  said  the  princess,  "for 
we  must  be  fast  allies.  The  love  I  denied  to  you,  I  have  bestowed 
upon  another  ;  I  blush  not  to  confess  it — our  kinsman,  the  Prince 
Giulio." 

"  Prince  Giulio  I"  exclaimed  Ferrado.  "  And  yet  I  behold  you 
joyous  and  exultant." 

"  Wily  not  !  He  is  no  longer  a  prisoner.  Hark  in  thine  car, 
Ferrado.  1  will  give  thee  the  highest  proof  of  my  confidence. 
Last  night  I  set  the  prisoner  free  ;  gave  to  him  a  passport  that 
ensures  his  safety,  and  he  is  now  far  removed  from  danger." 

"  Then  whose  body  was  it,"  exclaimed  Ferrado,  "that  I  this 
morn,  by  order  of  the  duke,  surrendered  to  his  grace  of  Milan  ?" 

"  What  is  this  you  say,  Ferrado  ?"  cried  the  princess,  turning 
pale. 

"  This  morning  a  coffin  with  the  arms  of  Parma  was  brought 
me  from  the  prison.  I  was  told  that  Prince  Giulio  had  died  sud- 
denly during  the  night;  your  father  swore  by  the  visitation  of 
God  and  not  by  violence — and  that  body  I  surrendered  to  the 
Milan 

"  It  was  some  other  unfortunate,"  said  the  princess. 

"  Yet  your  father  believes  it  was  the  prince." 

"Ha!"  said  the  lady,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  I  begin 
to  see  through  this  mystery.  M  itteo,  the  jailer,  whose  connivance 
I  was  compelled  to  purchase,  contrived  this  deception  to  ensure 
his  own  safety." 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  Ferrado.  "  Thank  Heaven  and  thee, 
lady,  that  Giulio  is  safe.  I  can  do  my  duty  as  a  soldier  with  a 
clear  conscience.     Farewell,  signora  ;   1  must  to  the  walls." 

*'  But  not  before  you  bid  farewell  to  one  to  whose  heart  you  are 
dearer  than  a  brother." 

The  princess  vanished  as  she  spoke,  but  in  her  place  stood  the 
radiant  figure  of  Estclla. 

Ferrado  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

"  Lady,"  said  he,  "  these  may  be  my  last  words.  I  go  to  repel 
an  assault  upon  the  city  ;  if  1  fall  in  the  storm,  let  me  at  least 
have  the  consciousness  that  I  told  you  that  I  loved  you  and  that 
you  did  not  rebuke  the  boldness." 

"  Dear,  dear  Ferrado,"  murmured  Estella. 

The  mailed  warrior  sprang  to  his  feet  und  clasped  her  in  his 
arms. 

"  Now,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  care  not  what  chances.  If  I  fall,  at 
least  I  have  been  happy,  if  even  for  a  moment ;  and  that  moment 
an  eternity  of  bliss." 

At  that  moment  the  loud  blast  of  a  trumpet  echoed  through  the 
vaulted  apartment. 

"  I  must  be  gone,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Farewell,"  said  the  weeping  maiden.  "  May  Heaven  protect 
you !  Should  you  meet  with  Giulio,  forget  not  that  he  is  my 
brother." 

Ferrado  sprang  from  her  presence  and  descended  to  the  street. 
Ere  we  follow  him  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  Prince  Giulio, 
whom  we  left  astounded  and  indignant  at  the  series  of  events  he 
had  witnessed  from  his  hiding-place.  But  for  one  thing  he  would 
have  gone  down  and  made  himself  known  to  his  kinsman,  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  his  friends.  That  one  consideration  was  the 
assertion,  extorted  from  Ferrado  by  the  taunt  of  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan, that  he  was  to  wed  the  Princess  of  Parma,  and  thus  become 
the  equal  of  bis  opponent  in  rank.  We  have  just  seen  how  little 
real  foundation  there  was  for  Giulio's  jealousy ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  lighter  words  have  stung  a  lover's  soul  to  madness. 
Therefore,  instead  of  joining  his  friends,  and  taking  his  chance  of 
entering  the  city  by  assault,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
power  of  entering  at  his  will  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  princess. 
It  is  true  that  he  might  have  introduced  followers  by  the  same 
means,  but  his  noble  nature  scorned  to  stoop  to  su  ,ii  a  perversion 
of  the  princess's  generosity  ;  and  he  resolved,  alone,  to  go  back 
to  the  midst  of  bis  enemies,  and  to  try  to  learn  the  exact  relations 
of  Ferrado  and  the  lady  of  his  heart.  Therefore,  after  the  train 
of  the  duke  had  retired,  he  emerged  from  his  retreat  and  making 
a  long  circuit,  approached  the  city  by  one  of  the  side  entrances, 
and  without  difficulty  secured  a  passage  by  the  exhibition  of  his 
signet-ring. 

Once  within  the  walls  he  was  able  to  proceed  without  notice, 
for  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
the  alarm  of  an  attack  to  allow  it  to  lie  diverted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  and  plainly  attired  individual.  Men  were  part- 
ing from  their  wives  and  children  ;  soldiers  moving  along  in 
squads  ;  mounted  knights  galloping  to  and  fro,  and  bugles  ringing 
in  every  direction. 

As  Giulio  pressed  forward  towards  the  palace,  regardless  of  his 
personal  danger,  and  thinking  only  of  the  princess  and  her  sup- 
posed lover,  he  suddenly  encountered  Selim,  the  page. 

"  You  here  !"  she  exclaimed.  "I  thought  you  were  beyond 
danger;  for  1  wrung  from  Matteo  the  secret  of  your  evasion.  Yet 
you  were  the  man  of  all  others  I  could  have  wished  to  meet. 
Step  aside  with  me  into  the  shadow  of  this  archway.  I  have  that 
to  impart  which  you  must  learn  at  once." 

Giulio  followed  the  page,  his  heart  beating  with  vague  and 
inexplicable  fears. 

"  Whence  come  you,  Selim  »"  he  asked,  with  a  faltering  voice. 

"  From  the  princess's  apartment,"  replied  Zelie. 

"  Where  you  have  been  playing  the  eaves-dropper  ?" 

Giulio's  remark  was  made  at  random.     Zelie  blushed  deeply. 


"  It  was  from  a  good  motive,"  she  murmured. 

"  And  what  beard  you  '"  he  asked;  for  jealousy  craves  for  its 
food,  no  matter  how  obtained. 

"  I  saw  ami  heard  Ferrado  press  his  suit.  I  heard  him  tell  her 
that  he  came  to  her  with  the  sanction  of  her  father.  To  which 
the  princess  made  reply— the  very  words  dwell  in  my  memory — 
'  My  father's  commands  are  law  :  to  every  wish  of  his,  duty  com- 
pels me  lo  yield  obedience.'  I  heard  no  more.  It  was  enough 
for  me,  and  1  left  them  together  alone  to  plight  their  mutual 
vows." 

"  Swear  that  thou  hast  spoken  the  truth,"  said  Giulio,  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

"  I  will  not  swear  by  the  cross,"   said    Zelie,  as  Giulio  offered 
the  cross-hilt  of  his   sword    to   her   lips,    "  for  that  oath  wi  i 
binding  on  my  conscience.      It  is  not  the  symbol  of  my  faith." 

"  What  oath  then  is  binding  on  your  conscil  nee  '"  asked  (iiulio, 
startled  by  this  bold  avowal  of  infidelity. 

"  An  oath  in  the  name  of  the  prophet  of  Allah,"  replied  the 
pretended  page.  "  By  my  holies  of  earthly  bliss,  of  heaven  here- 
after, by  all  that  man  holds  dear  and  holy,  I  swear  that  I  have 
faithfully  reported  to  you  the  meeting  and  the  words  of  the 
princess  and  Montaldo." 

"  Then  hear  me  swear  that  I  will  be  avenged  on  one  or  both  of 
them,"  said  the  prince. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  page.     "  But  whither  are  you  going  '." 

"  To  the  palace." 

"  To  certain  death  !"  cried  the  page. 

"  I  care  not — so  that  it  leads  to  my  revenge." 

"  I  can  aid  you  to  secure  vengeance,"  said  the  page,  slowlv. 
"  But  you  need  not  throw  away  your  life.  Await  my  return  in 
this  spot,  where  you  are  safe.  If  I  come  not  back  in  twenty 
minutes,  follow  your  own  plans." 

Zelie  raised  the  prince's  hand  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it;  then 
vanished  with  a  light  footstep. 

Half  of  the  appointed  time  had  passed  away,  when  Giulio,  lis- 
tening eagerly  for  every  sound,  heard  a  heavy  footstep.  Looking 
forth  from  the  archway  in  which  he  was  ensconced,  he  beheld 
Ferrado  alone  and  moving  forward  with  as  rapid  a  step  as  his 
armor  would  permit. 

"  Ferrado  Montaldo  !"  cried  (iiulio,  in  a  voice  so  changed  with 
passion,  that  the  equerry  did  not  recognize  it,  "halt !" 

"  Who  calls  me  <"  cried  Montaldo.     "I  am  in  haste." 

"  Giulio  Veroni,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  Prince  Giulio  !  here  !"  exclaimed  Montaldo,  hurrying 
into  the  archway.     "  By  what  chance — " 

"I  exchange  no  word;  with  traitors,"  interrupted  Giulio. 
"  Draw,  villain,  and  defend  thysi 

"  The  names  of  villain  and  Montaldo  were  never  coupled  yet," 
replied  the  young  soldier.  "  But  from  you  I  hear  them  without 
anger.     In  what  have  I  offended  you  !" 

"  A  coward  as  well  as  a  traitor  !"  cried  Giulio.  "  Will  nothing 
move  you  ?"  and  the  prince  struck  Ferrado  a  furious  blow  with 
the  flat  of  his  sword. 

Ferrado's  weapon  quickly  flashed  in  the  air,  and  a  fierce  com- 
bat instantly  ensued — unequal,  because  Ferrado  was  equipped  at 
all  points,  while  the  prince  wore  no  defensive  armor.  A  moment, 
however,  served  to  cool  the  passion  of  the  former — he  remember- 
ed in  time  with  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  disarming  his  antag- 
onist, held  him  completely  at  his  mercy. 

"  Finish  your  work  now,  and  slay  me,"  said  the  prince.  "  I 
have  ne  desire  to  live." 

"Live — noble  prince,"  said  Ferrado,  generously.  "Live  to 
repent  the  wrong  you  have  done  my  honor.  I  would  fain  linger 
and  explain  whatever  appearances  may  be  against  mc — but  timo 
presses — the  troops  ore  clamorous  for  my  presence.  Adieu  !  wo 
shall  meet  again." 

With  these  words  Montaldo  continued  the  course  this  incident 
had  interrupted,  while  Giulio,  picking  up  his  dishonored  sword, 
and  resolved  to  wait  no  longer  for  the  page,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  palace. 

[to  be  continued.] 

I    ^  »^   > — > 

THE  LAKELETS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  lakelets  in  this  State  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  natur- 
alist. Recently,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Briggs.  while  washing 
sheep  in  one  of  a  series  of  three  in  the  township  of  Scio,  was 
drowned.  He  had  swam  across  it  some  forty  rods,  and  on  re- 
turning was  probably  seized  with  cramps,  and  sank  near  the  mid- 
dle. All  efforts  to  recover  the  body  being  fruitless,  Messrs.  Har- 
rington and  Phillips  were  sent  for,  to  search  with  their  submarine 
armor.  Accordingly  they  made  numerous  descents  at  various 
depths,  discovering  most  singular  irregularities  of  bottom  and 
curiosities  of  formation.  In  some  places  the  plummet  will  striko 
bottom  in  a  short  distance.  A  few  feet  distant  and  down  il 
to  an  almost  unfathomable  depth.  Sometimes,  on  arriving  at 
what  seems  to  be  the  bottom,  the  diver's  feet  rest  on  nothing,  and 
down  he  goes  into  impenetrable  darkness  and  a  soft  m 
mingled  water  and  sediment,  until  prudence  warns  him  against 
further  progress.  Down  sixty-five  feet  went  Mr.  Harrington,  in 
the  vain  search  for  solid  bottom,  and  still  his  lead  sank  through 
"  deep  obscure."  At  one  time  the  plummet  will  show  a  current 
which  carries  the  line  rapidly  away  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
again  it  swings  around,  indicating  a  whirling  eddy.  This  lake,  or 
rather  pool,  has  hitherto  been  little  known,  many  old  residents 
never  having  beard  of  its  existence.  A  man  present  among  the 
spectators  of  the  diving  operations,  said  that  on  his  first  discovery 
of  it,  a  short  time  since,  it  abounded  with  the  fish  common  to  our 
streams,  of  a  large  size,  and  so  little  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  man 
that  they  were  to  be  caught  by  the  simplest  Bans— when  within 
reach,  almost  bv  hand.  As  there  is  no  in1  y  which  they  could 
have  entered  the  lake,  how  came  they  there  '—Michigan  Herald. 


True  courage  consists  not  in  a  stupid  contempt  of  danger,  but 
in  preserving  on  the  most  dangerous  occasions  the  calm  use  of  our 
reason,  with  a  determination  to  act  up  to  it6  dictates. — Robertson. 
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THE  BATTLE   OF  CULLODEN. 

A.  D.  1746. 
This  memorable  battle,  the  re- 
sult of   which    crashed    the   last 
hopes  of  the   Stnarts,  is   sketched 
with  spirit  on  the  following  page. 
The  central  figure  is  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  the  Pretender,  as  he  was 
called   bj  the   Hanoverians,      lie 
was  at  the  time  of  this  attempt  a 
gallant  and   brave  young  gentle- 
man,  handsome    and    fascinating 
in  his  manners,  the  very  bean  ideal 
of  a  romantic  prince.      His   por- 
trait  in   "  Wavcrly,"  the   first   of 
Scott's  novels,  is  delineated  with  a 
master-hand.     The  history  of  his 
adventures  in  Scotland  is,  of  itseli, 
a  romance   from    the  landing  at 
Moidart  to  his  final  departure,  af- 
ter he  had  wandered  for  weeks  a 
fugitive  in   the  wildest  regions  of 
Scotland,  after  wanting  for  bread, 
but  never  for  devoted  friends,  and 
bearing  up  against  his  misfortunes 
with  a  courage    and  cheerfulness 
that  did   him   the   highest  honor. 
In  1 745  he  landed  at   Moidart,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  with 
only  seven  followers,  and  as  prince 
regent     of    the    three    kingdoms 
which  the  follies   and  vices  of  his 
ancestor  had  forever  lost,  set  up 
the  standard  of  revolt  to  which  the 
clansmen  rushed  with  heroic  devo- 
tion.     Gathering   strength   as   he 
advanced,  the  "  young  chevalier," 
as  he  was  called,  marched  to  Perth, 
the  English  army  under  Sir  John 
Cope,  stupidly  neglecting  to  check 
his  career  in  the  outset.     The  ad- 
hesion of  the  Duke  of  Perth  and 
Lord  George  Murray,  "  high-mind- 
ed Moray,"  brought  great  strength 
to   his   banner.      Begirt  with   his 
gallant  claymores  and  sweeping  all 
before   him,   the    prince   marched 
upon  Edinburgh,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Holyrood  palace,  the  scene  ot  so  many  past  glories  and  ot 
so  many  historical  tragedies.     Here  he  issued  a  proclamation,  of 
which  the  following  is  one  striking  paragraph  :   "  I,  with  my  own 
money,  hired   a  small  vessel,  ill  supplied  with  money,  arms  or 
friends  ;  I  arrived  in  Scotland,  attended  by  seven  persons ;  I  pub- 
lish the  king,  my  father's,  declaration,  and  proclaim  his  title,  with 
pardon  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
most  solemn  promises  to  grant  whatever  a  free  parliament  shall  pro- 
pose for  the  happiness  of  a  people.    I  have,  I  conless,  the  greatest 
reason  to  adore  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  has,  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner  protected  me  and  my  small  army  through  the 
many  dangers  to  which  we  were  at  first  exposed,  and  who  has  led 
me  in  the  way  to  victory  and  to  the  capital  of  this  ancient  king- 
dom, amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  king  my  father's  subjects." 
It  really  seemed,  at  this  time,  as  if  success  was  destined  to  crown 
the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites.     A  brilliant  little  court  was  speedily 
improvised  at  Holyrood.     Gallant   gentlemen   and  lovely  ladies 
thronged  around  the  prince.     Every  one  was   charmed  with  his 
manner.     He  fascinated  equally  the  lowland  laird  and  the  High- 
land chieftain — the  gray-liaired  veteran  and  the  blooming  belle. 
But  this  little  holiday  was  of  brief  duration.     The  royal  troops 
under  Cope,  menaced  Edinburgh,  and  the  prince  resolved  to  risk 
his  fortunes  in  a  general  engagement.     He  marched  forth  at  the 
head  of  his  gallant  little  army,  encountered  the  enemy  at  Preston 
Pans,  and  routed  them  utterly  in  an  engagement  of  the  briefest 
duration.     Never  before,  perhaps,  had   English  troops  behaved  so 
badly.     Intoxicated  with  this  victory,  the  rebels  resolved  to  march 
into   England— a  fatal   decision.     With  an   army  of  29G0  High- 
landers, 2850  lowland  infantry  and  a  mere  handful,  2G0,"of  low- 
land horse,  Prince  Charles  crossed  the   border.     This  wild  foray 
carried  them  to  Derby,  within    one  hundred  and   twenty-seven 
miles  of  London,  but  the  approach 
of  three  powerful  English  armies 
which    had     taken     the     field, 
compelled   them    to   retreat   back 
towards  the   Highlands.     A  Par- 
thian engagement  at  Falkirk  show-  "* 
ed  that  their  courage  was  unshak- 
en  by  misfortune.     Lord    George 
Murray  conducted  the  retreat  in  a 
masterly  manner.     The   battle   ot 
Culloden,  however,  destroyed  and 
scattered  the  prince's     jrce  to  the 
winds,  and  reduced  him    u  the  for- 
tunes of  a  fugitive.     T-     plain  on 
which  this  engagement   \  as  fought 
lies  eastward  of  Inverness,  in  the 
direction  of  Nairn,  and  south  of  the 
Murray  Frith.     It  was  fought   on 
the  16th  of  April,  174G,  old  style. 
The  Highlanders  commenced   the 
engagement   by  an   ineffective  fire 
of    artillery,    which,    about    one 
o'clock,  was   responded   to  by  the 
batteries   of   the     royal    artillery, 
which   tore  ghastly  gaps  through 
the    ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
"Meanwhile,"  says  Chambers 
(History  of  the   Rebellion  in  Scot- 
land in    1745-46),  "  the   Duke   ol 
Cumberland  rode  about  calling  up- 
on  his   men   to   be   firm  in   their 
ranks.     Ho  also  ordered  Wolfe's 
regiment  to  form  at  the  extremity 
of  the  left  wing,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  fall  in  and  enclose  the   High- 
landers, as  soon  as  they  should  at- 
tack  that   division    of    his   army. 
He  also  ordered  two  regiments  of 
the  rear  line,  or  reserve,  to  advance 
to  the  second.     Finally  he  himself 
took  his  position  between  the  first 
and  second  lines,  opposite  to  the 
centre  of  Howard's  regiment,  and 
of  course   a   little   nearer  the  left 
than   the   right   wing.      Prince 
Charles,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  battle,  had  ridden  along  the 
lines  of  his  little  army,  sndeavor- 
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ing,  by  the  animation  of  his  gestures,  countenance  and  language, 
to  excite  the  Highlanders  to  their  highest  pitch  of  courage.  He 
then  again  retired  to  the  eminence  which  he  originally  occupied, 
and  prepared  with  an  anxious  mind  to  await  the  fortune  of  the 
day  It  was  not  till  the  cannonade  had  continued  nearly  half  an 
hour  that  Charles  ordered  a  charge.  The  aide-de-camp  entrusted 
to  carry  this  message  to  the  lieutenant-general,  a  youth  of  the 
name  of  Maclauchlan,  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  before  he 
reached  the  first  line;  but  the  general  sentiment  of  the  army,  as 
reported  to  Lord  George  Murray,  supplied  the  want,  and  that 
general  took  it  upon  him  to  order  an  attack  without  Charles's 
permission  having  been  communicated.  Lord  George  scarcely 
determined  upon  ordering  a  general  movement,  when  the  Mack- 
intoshes, unable  longer  to  brook  the  unavenged  slaughter  made  by 
the  cannon,  broke  from  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  rushed  forward 
through  smoke  and  snow  to  mingle  with  the  enemy.  The  Athole- 
men,  Camcrons,  Stuarts,  Erasers  and  Macleans  then  also  went  on, 
Lonl  George  Murray  heading  them  with  rash  bravery.  Thus  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  minutes,  the  charge  was  general  along 
the  whole  line,  except  at  the  left  extremity,  where  the  Macdon- 
alds,  dissatisfied  with  their  position,  hesitated  to  engage.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  three  tiles  of  the  front  rank  of  the  English 
poured  forth  their  incessant  lire  of  musketry,  notwithstanding  that 
the  cannon,  now  loaded  with  grape-shot,  swept  the  field  as  with  a 
hailstorm,  notwithstanding  the  Hank  tire  of  Wolfe's  regiment,  on- 
ward, onward  went  the  headlong  Highlanders,  Hinging  themselves 
into,  rather  than  rushing  upon,  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  which,  in- 
deed, they  did  not  see  for  the  smoke,  till  involved  among  their 
weapons.  All  that  courage,  all  that  despair  could  do,  was  done. 
It  was  a  moment  of  agonizing  suspense  ;  but  only  a  moment,  for 
the  whirlwind  does  not  reap  the  forest  with  greater  rapidity  than  the 


Highlanders  cleared  the  line.  Nev- 
ertheless, almost  every  man  of 
their  front  rank,  chief  and  gentle- 
man, fell  before  the  deadly  wea- 
pons which  they  had  braved  ;  and 
although  the  enemy  gave  way,  it 
was  not  till  every  bayonet  was  bent 
and  bloody  with  the  strife.  When 
the  first  line  had  been  thus  swept 
aside,  the  assailants  continued 
their  impetuous  advance  till  they 
came  near  the  second,  when,  be- 
ing almost  annihilated  by  a  pro- 
fuse and  well-directed  fire,  the 
shattered  remains  of  what  had 
been,  but  an  hour  before,  a  numer- 
ous and  confident  force,  began  to 
give  way.  Still  a  few  rushed  on, 
i  lived"  rather  to  die  than  forfeit 
their  well-acquired  and  dearly- 
estimated  honor.  They  rushed  on, 
but  not  a  man  ever  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  enemy.  The  last 
survivor  perished  as  he  reached 
the  points  of  the  bayonets.  The 
persevering  and  desperate  valor 
displayed  by  the  Highlanders  on 
this  occasion  is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  at  one  part  of  the 
plain,  where  a  very  vigorous  attack 
had  been  made,  their  bodies  were 
afterwards  found  in  layers  three 
or  four  deep ;  so  many,  it  would 
appear,  having  in  succession 
mounted  over  a  prostrate  friend, 
to  share  in  the  same  inevitable  fate. 
The  slaughter  was  particularly 
great  among  the  brave  Mackin- 
toshes ;  insomuch  that  the  heroic 
lady  who  sent  them  to  the  field, 
afterwards  told  the  party  by  which 
she  was  taken  prisoner,  that  only 
three  of  her  officers  had  escaped. 
Charles  endeavored  to  make  bead 
against  the  enemy  with  his  low- 
land and  foreign  troops,  but  the 
tide  of  victory  could  not  be  stem- 
med. The  sabres  of  the  English 
dragoons  completed  the  bloody  work  the  bayonet  and  ball  had 
nearly  achieved.  Charles's  army,  dividing  into  two  bodies,  fled  pre- 
cipitately, pursued  by  the  dragoons  and  sabred  without  mercy. 
The  battle  lasted  only  forty  minutes,  and  the  rout  and  ruin  were 
complete.  The  young  chevalier,  after  enduring  incredible  hard- 
ships, effected  his  escape  to  France,  and  finally  died  in  Florence, 
Italy,  January  30th,  1788,  the  fatal  anniversary  of  the  decapita- 
tion of  his  greatgrandfather,  Charles  I.  The  latter  part  ol  his 
life  was  stained  by  profligacy  and  intemperance. 
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RUINED  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  AVON,  ENGLAND. 

This  exquisite  scene,  represented  below,  lies  in  the  vicinity  of 
Warwick  castle,  and,  in  fact,  was  sketched  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  great  hall  of  that  renowned  fortress.  From  this 
point  the  spectator  beholds  a  rich  expanse  of  lovely  scenery  spread 
out  before  him,  but  bis  eye  will  rest  with  peculiar  pleasure  on  the 
soft  and  classic  Avon,  Snakspeare's  native  stream,  which,  falling 
with  a  soothing  sound  in  a  cascade  one  hundred  feet  below  the 
spectator,  washes  the  foundation  of  the  building,  and  continues  its 
tranquil  course  to  the  right  through  an  extensive  and  richly  tim- 
bered park,  sheep  and  cattle  grazing  in  peaceful  security  upon  its 
banks,  the  varied  foliage  of  forest  trees  of  every  clime  interming- 
ling with  the  solemn  masses  of  the  cedar ;  the  verdant  lawns,  the 
gay  parterres  where  nature  and  art  embrace  each  other;  the  bro- 
ken and  undulating  surfaces  of  portions  of  the  grounds,  combin- 
ing to  form  a  picture  of  noble  and  abiding  beauty.  To  the  left 
is  the  ruined  bridge  we  have  delineated,  with  its  broken  arches  all 
overgrown  with  wild  shrubs  and  plants.  Just  beyond,  on  the  left 
hand,  is  shown  a  glimpse  of  the  new  bridge,  which  springs  with 
a  graceful  span  across  the  lovely  and  classical  river,  adding 
variety  to  the  beautiful  rural  scenery  which  everywhere  strikes  the 

eye  of  the  beholder,  and  all  togeth- 
er affording  a  fine  example  of 
English  taste. 

THE  GOLDEN  ISLAND. 

Kin  Shun,  or  the  Golden  Island, 
represented  above,  is  a  lovely  spot 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Quat- 
chow,  China,  and  is  principally 
devoted  to  bonze  houses  and  tem- 
ples for  worship,  while  a  magnifi- 
cent pagoda  crowns  its  most  ele- 
vated part.  Many  of  the  temples 
have  been  erected  by  the  disciples 
of  Confucius,  Laokin  and  Fo. 
This  sunny  island  has  been  de- 
scribed by  every  traveller  who  has 
visited  it,  as  a  scene  of  loveliness 
surpassing  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  imagination.  The  landscape 
and  views  are  everywhere  lovely, 
while  the  flowers  and  foliage  arc 
brilliant  and  luxuriant.  Its  pecu- 
liar sanctity  and  the  fame  of  its 
natural  charms  are  known  in  every 
part  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  lakes 
in  China,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  Tunting-hoo,  220  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. This  lake  is  surround- 
ed by  picturesque  and  finely  wood- 
ed hills.  Indeed,  its  scenery  is  so 
much  admired,  that  its  shores  are 
the  favorite  spot  where  Chinese 
poets  muse  and  write  their  versi- 
fied prose.  It  is,  however,  subject 
to  sudden  tempests,  which  render 
its  navigation  dangerous.  The  en- 
virons of  Tai-hoo  lake,  near  the 
east  coast,  are  even  more  pictur- 
esque than  those  of  the  Po-yang, 
having  gained  the  name  of  the 
"  Chinese  Arcadia."  All  the  lakes 
are  well  stocked  with  fish.  China 
contains  several  smaller  lakes,  but 
the  whole  do  not  occupy  any  greut 
proportion  of  the  immense  extent 
of  her  territory, 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 
STANZAS. 

BT     H. 

"  Wilt  love  me  erer,  as  thou  say  est  now?" — 

Thus  spoke  a  lover  'nc.ith  the  greenwood  tree, 
Long  years  ago,  when  youth  was  on  his  brow, 

To  a  fair  maiden  beautiful  tn  see. 
Her  roqj  rheeks  blushed  o'er  with  beanty  bright, 

Her  head  bowed  low,  with  trembling  ecstasy, 
Her  sparkling  eyes  swam  with  intense  delight, 

As  she  replied :  v*  Death,  ere  my  heart  leave  thee." 

If  they  eould  then  have  hidden  from  this  world, 

In  some  sweet  vale,  far  from  all  troublous  wars, 
This  bud  might  in  sweet  blossom  been  unfurled. 

Nor  woe  have  met  them  with  fCfl  hundred  scars. 
But  they  were  parted,  as  two  laughing  streams, 

That  leave  one  spring  and  never  meet  again, 
And  she  forgot  in  years  the  early  gleams 

Of  love's  young  glancing,  with  it-*  rapturous  pain. 

She's  not  as  beaming,  as  when  years  ago 

She  loved  with  wild,  enthusiastic  truth. 
And  her  cheeks  glowed,  and  neck  shone  like  the  snow, 

And  flaming  vows,  breathed  to  her  lover  yontli ; 
And  he  that  spoke,  "  beneath  the  greenwood  tree.'' 

Is  sun-browned,  rough  and  gnarrv.     Sick  at  heart, 
And  burdened  with  sad  thoughts,  he  BOSOM  to  be, 

As  lonely  through  this  life  he  "acts  his  part." 

Tis  ever  thus  with  youth— too  quick  to  act, 

Too  rash,  when  we  could  ne'er  be  over-wise; 
When  Time  so  stern  deals  but  with  solid  fact, 

And  shows  no  quarter  M  flies; 

Yes,  time  will  test  the  heart  of  sterling  truth, 

And  sternly,  too,  if  thou  canst  live  to  see- 
Beware  too  soon  to  love  in  early  youth, 
.      And  pledge  no  maiden  "  'neath  the  greenwood  tree." 


[Written  for  Bailor's  Pictorial.] 

UNCLE  JOHN'S  STORY. 

BT    MRS.    CAROLINE    ORNE. 

Mart  years  ago — said  my  Uncle  John,  after  having  seated 
himself  in  comfortable  proximity  to  the  fire,  in  his  largo  arm- 
chair,— many  years  ago,  when  I  was  only  a  few  months  over 
twenty-one,  I  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  West.  I  intended,  if  I 
found  a  place  that  pleased  me,  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land,  and 
there  make  my  home.  I  travelled  on  horseback,  and,  one  day, 
for  the  last  five  or  six  hours,  the  road,  for  the  most  part,  was 
merely  a  rough,  imperfect  track,  cut  through  a  forest,  without 
sign  of  habitation.  The  sun  was  getting  low,  and  I  was,  there- 
fore, agreeably  surprised  when,  on  emerging  from  the  woods,  I 
saw,  at  a  little  distance,  a  two-story  frame  house,  much  handsomer 
and  more  commodious  than  was  generally  found  in  those  wild 
and  lonely  regions.  From  the  limb  of  a  large  hickory  swung  a 
sign,  on  which,  when  I  approached  nearer,  I  read  "  The  Travel- 
ler's Rest."  A  little  further  on,  was  a  sheet  of  water,  of  nearly  a 
circular  form,  and  about  six  or  eight  miles  in  circumference.  As 
I  drew  up  in  front  of  the  inn,  the  sun,  which  had  shed  a  golden 
glory  over  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  sunk  below  the  horizon.  A  lad 
of  sixteen,  who  was  lying  on  the  grass,  beneath  the  hickory  tree, 
rose  at  my  approach,  and  said  he  would  lead  my  horse  to  the  sta- 
ble. The  lad  appeared  stupid,  and  as  I  imagined,  not  more  than 
halfwitted. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  taking  my  horse  by  the  bridle,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  casting  an  upward  look  at  the  sign,  "  that  this  is  called 
the  traveller's  rest." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied. 

"  You  make  the  third  that  will  rest  here  to-night,"  said  he ; 
"  but  I'm  thinkin'  your  rest  will  be  sounder  the  next  night,"  he 
muttered,  in  a  half  audible  voice,  as  he  led  away  the  horse. 

"  Stop,"  said  I;  "what  do  you  mean  by  saving  that  V" 

"  What  did  I  say  ?"  said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  with  a 
dull,  vacant  look. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?"  I  asked. 

1  [e  stood  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
and  then  slowly  shook  bis  bead. 

"They  say  I've  a  bad  memory,"  said  he,  looking  up  with  a 
smile,  which  appeared  to  me  to  partake  more  of  shrewdness  than 
idiocy. 

I  gave  him  directions  respecting  my  horse,  and  told  him  that 
I  should  be  at  the  stable  myself  before  long,  to  see  if  they  had 
been  properly  attended  to.  I  then  took  my  portmanteau  and 
went  into  the  house,  without  having  seen  a  single  person,  except 
the  boy  already  mentioned.  A  door  at  my  right  hand  being 
slightly  ajar,  I  poshed  it  open,  and  beheld  a  large,  well-furnished 
parlor;  but  seeing  that  it  w as  already  occupied  by  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  I  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  the  gentleman  said: 

"  Walk  in,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Shall  I  not  intrude  '"  said  I,  glancing  at  the  lady. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  be  replied.  "  If  we  wish  for  solitude,  we 
can  retire  to  our  respective  apartments,  for  I  apprehend  that  this 
room  is  the  common  property  of  all  travellers  who  may  chance  to 
stop  here." 

A  certain  resemblance  which  the  lady,  whom  I  took  to  be  about 
eighteen,  bore  to  the  gentleman  gave  me  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  was  his  daughter,  a  supposition  \\  un  found  to  be  cor- 

Mv  impression  was  that  she  was  very  beautiful.  After- 
ward, when  the  bewildering  effect  of  her  presence  had  in  a  measure 
subsided,  I  found  that  not  a  single  feature,  strictly  Speaking,  was 
modelled  according  to  the  severe  standard  of  classic  beanty,  and 
^ined  tha   their  departure  from  it  rendered  them  a  thousand 


times  more  enchanting.  Her  deep,  hazel  eyes,  large,  liquid  and 
lustrous,  and  full  of  intellectual  expression,  would  of  themselves 
render  a  plain  face  attractive. 

The  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Markham,  was  somewhat  of 
an  invalid,  and  it  having  been  recommended  by  his  physician  to 
take  a  journey  on  horseback,  he  had  concluded,  in  company  with 
his  daughter,  to  visit  his  only  brother,  who  lived  about  forty  miles 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  house  where  we  then  were. 
They  had  already  l>ecn  on  the  road  three  days,  but  their  route  had 
been  through  a  part  of  the  country  better  cultivated  than  that  by 
which  I  had  come,  and  where  houses  were  generally  found  at  in- 
tervals of  a  few  miles.  For  the  last  twenty  miles,  however,  they 
had  not  seen  a  single  human  habitation,  not  ev.n  a  log-cabin  of 
the  humblest  description.  The  situation  of  the  place  where  we 
now  were,  was  so  uncommonly  beautiful  that  they  had  concluded 
to  remain  two  or  three  days. 

As  yet,  though  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  besides  Mr.  Markham 
and  his  daughter,  and  the  boy  I  found  beneath  the  tree,  the  only 
person  I  had  seen  was  a  woman,  to  whom,  a.-.  I  had  not  dined,  I 
gave  some  directions  respecting  the  evening  meal.  When,  at  last, 
supper  was  announced,  we  found,  besides  plenty  of  wild  fowl  pre- 
pared in  various  ways,  and  the  usual  it  alt  nix,  some  fish,  which 
proved  to  be  of  a  delicious  flavor. 

"  Was  this  caught  in  the  lake  about  half  a  mile  distant  ?"  I 
asked  of  a  woman — the  same  I  had  already  seen — who  stood  at 
a  side-table,  pouring  out  the  tea. 

She  said  that  it  was. 

"Are  they  easily  caught  !"  said  I. 

She  replied  that  they  were,  though,  as  they  liked  deep  water,  a 
boat  was  necessary.  They  had  several,  she  said,  kept  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  and  everything  else  that  was  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  might  like  to  try  their  skill. 

"  I  must  try  mine  to-morrow,"  said  I. 

"  And  Clara  and  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Markham,  "  that 
is,  if  you  would  like  to  go,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  daughter. 

"  I  should  like  an  excursion  on  the  lake,"  she  replied. 

"  The  young  lady  would  always  be  sorry,  if  she  concluded  not 
to  go,"  said  the  woman. 

"  But  if  we  do  decide  to  go,  who  is  there  to  go  with  us  to  pull 
at  the  oars  ">  for  I  object,  decidedly,  to  a  sail-boat,  nothing,  to  my 
mind,  can  l>e  more  dangerous,"  said  Mr.  Markham. 

"  The  mrn  will  be  at  home  to-night,"  the  woman  replied. 

They  arrived  in  a  few  minutes  after  we  returned  to  the  parlor. 
There  were  three  of  them,  but  the  evening  shadows  had  fallen  so 
darkly  they  could  not  l>c  distinctly  seen.  As  they  dismounted 
from  their  horses,  one  of  them  called  to  the  boy,  who  came  shuf- 
fling forward  from  some  obscure  corner,  to  take  his  horse  to  the 
stable. 

"  What  have  you  been  about,  Jem  ?"  said  the  man  who  had 
called  him.     "  Has  anybody  come  while  we've  been  gone?" 

"  Yes,  three." 

"  Who  are  they?" 

"  Two  men  and  a  woman." 

The  man  said  no  more,  and  while  the  two  others  led  away  their 
horses,  he  disappeared  round  a  corner  of  the  house. 

After  they  were  gone,  Clara  asked  her  father  if  he  had  noticed 
the  woman  who  waited  on  the  table. 

"  Not  particularly,"  he  replied.     "  Why  do  you  ask  V 

"  There  was  something  in  her  appearance  that  struck  me  un- 
pleasantly." 

"  I  can  hardly  account  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Markham, "  for  though, 
as  I  said,  I  didn't  particularly  notice  her,  I  have  the  impression 
that  she  is  rather  handsome." 

"  So  she  is,"  said  Clara ;  "  but  I  minded  she  had  a  way  of  cast- 
ing stealthy  and  wavering  glances  at  all  three  of  us,  when  she 
imagined  she  wasn't  observed,  which  I  thought  peculiarly  disa- 
greeable." 

"  An  impression,"  said  I,  "  which  tho  snaky  glitter  of  her  eyes 
had  no  tendency  to  diminish." 

"  Now,  this  will  never  do,"  said  Mr.  Markham.  "Because  the 
poor  woman,  with  a  full  share  of  the  curiosity  attributed  to  her 
sex,  was  rather  bashful,  and  too  civil  to  stare  us  out  of  counte- 
nance for  the  sake  of  gratifying  it,  you  take  it  for  granted  that  she 
has  something  malignant  about  her." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  uncharitable,"  said  Clara,  "and  will 
do  my  best  to  think  favorably  of  her." 

The  subject  was  now  dropped,  and  we  passed  a  pleasant  hour 
previously  to  separating  for  the  night. 

I  rose  early,  it  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  mornings  I  ever 
beheld.  On  one  side  was  the  green  wood,  in  all  its  dewy  freshness, 
waving  to  the  breeze,  and  with  its  flowery  glades  all  a-glow  with 
the  rising  sunlight,  which  turned  each  dewdrop  to  a  gem;  while 
before  me,  in  the  midst  of  the  verdant  undulations  of  the  open 
country,  reposed  the  lake,  blue  and  serene  as  the  sky  above  it, 
except  tnat  now  and  then,  where  it  looked  the  smoothest  and  still- 
est, it  would  suddenly  catch  a  breath  of  air,  and  break  into  thou- 
sands of  bright  and  joyous  sparkles.  The  clear,  elastic  air  imparted 
a  corresponding  buoyancy  to  my  spirits,  as  I  stood  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  lake  and  thought  of  my  contemplated  excursion  in 
company  with  Mr.  Markham  and  Clara.  1  was  startled  a  little, 
for  I  heard  no  footstep,  by  some  one  saying,  close  to  my  elbow : 

"It  looks  like  a  piece  of  the  blue  sky  dropt  down." 

I  turned  and  saw  the  boy  whom  I  had  heard  one  of  the  men 
call  Jem. 

"  You  mean  the  lake  V  said  I. 

"  Yes." 

"  The  fine  fish  we  had  for  supper,  last  night,  were  caught  there, 
I  am  told." 

"  You  mean  to  try  your  luck  at  catching  some  of  'em,  I  s'pose. 
Most  everybody  does  that  stops  here."  0 


"  Yes,  I  think  of  it." 

"  And  the  other  gentleman  and  the  young  lady  will  go  too  I" 
"  Yes." 

"  You  may  as  well  listen  to  the  advice  of  half-witted  Jem,  and 
keep  away  from  the  lake,  and  you'd  better  try  to  keep  them  away 
too." 

"  I  can  sec  no  reason  why  I  should  do  cither." 

"  That  lake,  calm  as  it  looks,  is  a  dangerous  place.  Keep  away 
from  it." 

This  was  said,  not  only  with  much  earnestness,  but  with  a  tono 
of  command  suited  to  the  words,  while  not  the  least  vestige  of 
anything  like  fatuity  was  manifest  in  his  countenance,  or  in  any 
way  whatever.  I  had  already  commenced  asking  him  the  reason 
of  what  appeared  to  me  his  strange  warning  and  prohibition,  when, 
with  a  quick  movement,  he  placed  his  linger  on  his  lips  in  token 
for  me  to  be  silent,  while,  ns  if  by  magic,  the  same  limp,  shiftless- 
looking  figure  I  had  seen  at  the  moment  of  my  arrival,  stood  be- 
fore me.  The  mystery  of  this  sudden  metamorphosis  was  quickly 
explained.  By  a  slight  change  in  my  position,  I  could,  by  a  side- 
long glance,  see  that  a  man  was  approaching  the  spot  where  we 
stood. 

"  Halloo,  Jem!"  he  cried,  as  he  drew  near.  "What  are  you 
sauntering  about  here  for  ?     Go  and  lead  the  horses  to  drink." 

"  May  I  ride  Silvermane  I"  said  Jem,  as  he  commenced  shuf- 
fling along  in  the  direction  of  the  stable. 

"  You  may,  for  all  what  I  care  ;  but  if  you  have  any  value  for 
your  neck,  I  think  you'd  best  not." 

"  My  neck  is  in  less  danger  than  some  others  I  know  of,"  Jem 
muttered  to  himself. 

By  this  time  the  man  had  arrived  at  the  place  where  I  stood. 
He  bid  me  good-morning,  and  said  that  he  believed  I  was  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  arrived  at  his  house,  the  day  before,  during  his 
absence.  By  this,  and  some  other  remarks,  I  found  that  he  was 
the  landlord  of  the  inn,  or  hotel,  as  he  termed  it.  I  did  not  like 
his  looks  any  better  than  Clara  Markham  had  liked  those  of  the 
woman  who  had  waited  on  the  table,  although  if  she,  as  Mr. 
Markham  had  said,  was  rather  handsome,  he  was  decidedly  so.  I 
had  seldom  seen  features  of  a  more  perfect  contour  ;  but  passions, 
fierce  and  dark,  had  traced  around  them  their  own  peculiar  and 
unmistakable  lines,  and  had  shed  over  them  a  baleful  light  which 
no  art  could  fully  conceal.  His  figure  was  slight,  though  well 
knit  and  sinewy,  as  could  be  inferred  from  his  lithe  and  agile 
movements.  His  low-crowned  hat  was  set  jauntily  on  one  side  of 
his  head,  so  as  to  display  an  exuberant  mass  of  short,  wiry  curls, 
and  his  garments,  without  being  of  tho  most  fashionable  make, 
were  of  a  fine  texture,  and  well  fitted  to  his  fojpi. 

"  What  was  that  knave  or  fool  about  1  I  hardly  know  which  to 
call  him,"  said  he,  eyeing  me  rather  keenly. 

"  I  am  unable  to  tell,"  I  replied,  "  unless,  like  me,  he  was  tak- 
ing a  stroll  for  the  sake  of  air  and  exercise.  He  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  rather  weak-minded.  Has  he  relations  who  live  in 
this  vicinity  i" 

"  No,  and  I  know  no  more  about  him  than  you  do.  He  came 
here  several  months  ago,  one  stormy  night ;  said  he  lost  his  way, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  stable.  He  has  hung 
round  here  ever  since,  and  as  he  can  more  than  earn  his  living, 
I've  suffered  him  to  stay." 

"  This  is  so  charming  a  place,"  said  I,  "  that  I  don't  know  but 
I  shall  he  tempted  to  remain  a  few  days." 

A  smile  of  very  singular  expression  passed  over  his  features  as 
1  made  this  remark.  As  I  walked  on,  he  kept  by  my  side,  and 
soon  afterward  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Markham,  his  daughter  and 
myself  had  concluded  that,  sometime  during  the  day,  we  would 
take  a  sail  on  the  lake. 

"  You  had  better  go  directly  after  breakfast,"  said  he.  "  The 
morning  is  so  fine  that  any  change  in  the  weather  must  necessarily 
be  for  the  worse." 

I  agreed  with  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  left  me,  first  telling 
me  that  the  sound  of  a  gong  would  tell  me  when  breakfast  was 
ready.  In  half  an  hour  1  heard  its  deep  notes,  which  blended 
oddly  enough  with  the  rural  sounds  which  filled  the  air.  When  I 
entered  the  room  where  breakfast  was  to  be  served,  I  fonnd  Mr. 
Markham  and  his  daughter  already  there.  They  were  both  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  and  Clara  said  that  she  bad  found  herself  singing 
the  "Bonny  Boat"  half  a  dozen  times,  during  the  morning,  her 
thoughts  were  so  full  of  our  anticipated  sail  on  the  lake. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  we  rose  from  the  table,  Mr.  Markham's 
horse  and  Clara's  were  at  the  door,  ready  to  take  them  to  tho  shore 
of  the  lake.  I  preferred  to  walk.  The  landlord,  whose  name  I 
had  learned  was  Skevington,  and  a  man  whom  he  called  Bagnall, 
I  found  were  going  with  us.  The  woman  likewise,  who  had  wait- 
ed on  the  table,  was,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  to  be  of  the  party. 
I  think  that  I  inadvertently  manifested  the  surprise  1  felt,  for 
Skevington  said  : 

"  My  sister  generally  goes  with  us,  as  she  is  a  more  skilful  an- 
gler than  cither  I  or  Bagnall." 

Jem  was  to  accompany  us  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  to  take  back 
the  horses,  and  just  before  we  were  ready  to  start,  at  a  moment 
when  I  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest,  he  passed  near  me, 
and  by  some  means — intentionally  I  half  suspected — stumbled 
when  close  at  my  side.  As  he  rose  slowly  and  awkwardly  from 
the  ground,  he  said  to  me  : 

"  Take  your  pistols  with  you,  and  see  that  they  arc  loaded." 

I  hardly  knew  whether  to  pay  any  attention  to  him  or  not,  but 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  I  made  some  plausible  excuse  to  re- 
turn to  my  room  where  I  had  left  them.  I  had  carefully  loaded 
them  the  morning  previous,  as  I  knew  that  most  of  my  way  would 
be  through  an  uninhabited  part  of  tho  country,  which,  on  account 
of  several  travellers,  known  to  have  passed  that  way,  never  having 
been  subsequently  heard  of,  had,  for  some  time,  sustained  a  had 
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reputation.  I  was,  therefore,  not  a  little  startled  when  I  found 
that  the  charge  had  been  withdrawn  from  eaeli  of  them,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  Celt  disposed  to  attach  more  serious  importance  to 
what  .Jem  had  said  relative  to  the  danger  of  the  lake.  I  re-loaded 
them  with  all  possible  expedition,  and,  roncciiliii",  them  aliont  un- 
person, returned,  without  apparently  having  been  missed  either  by 
Skevington  or  Bagnall  ;  hut  the  woman  cast  towards  me  a  quick, 
furtive  glance,  though,  as  I  felt  satislied,  without  detecting  any- 
thing in  my  air  or  countenance  to  excite  her  suspicion. 

That  danger,  in  some  shape,  menaced  Mr.  Markham,  Clara  and 
myself,  I  was  now  fully  convinced,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  in- 
vent anv  seemingly  fair  pretext  for  the  sudden  relinquishment  of 
our  proposed  excursion,  1  would  have  abandoned  it  myself  and 
attempted  to  induce  them  to  follow  my  example.  As  nothing  avail- 
able presented  itself  to  my  mind,  the  only  alternative  was  to  be 
watchful  and  vigilant, — to  let  no  word  or  movement  of  Skevington, 
his  sister  or  Bagnall  to  escape  m ■■,  and,  if  possible,  to  put  Mr. 
Markham  and  Clara  on  their  guard.  On  our  way  to  the  lake, 
Jem  rather  avoided  me,  as  I  thought.  AVhen  arrived  there,  as 
soon  as  I  had  assisted  Clara  to  alight,  he  came  and  took  hold  of 
the  bridle  to  lead  the  horse  away. 

"  The  middle  of  the  lake  is  the  place,"  said  he,  "  where  a  small 
island  will  come  between  the  boat  and  the  house." 

"  The  place  for  what !"  inquired  Clara. 

"  To  fish.  The  water  is  deepest  there,  and  the  best  fish  are 
sometimes  found  in  deep  water.  They  find  plenty  to  eat  there,  I 
guess." 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  say  anything  more,  nor  could  I 
find  a  chance  to  8peak  a  word  to  Mr.  Markham  or  Clara  before 
we  stepped  aboard  the  boat.  As  soon  as  we  were  a  little  way  from 
the  shore,  Mr.  Markham  took  one  of  the  jointed  fishing-rods,  and 
as  he  opened  it,  he  asked  me  if  I  were  not  going  to  try  my  skill  at 
angling. 

"  Not  at  present,"  I  replied.  "  The  scenery  is  so  enchanting 
that  I  must  tirst  take  a  view  of  that." 

iSkevington's  sister  having  instructed  Mr.  Markham,  who  proved 
to  be  a  novice  in  the  "gentle  science,"  relative  to  the  best  method 
of  securing  an  artificial  fly  to  the  hook,  took  one  of  the  poles,  and 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  all  appearance,  was  wholly  absorbed  in  her 
employment.  lint  if,  as  her  brother  had  represented  her,  she  was 
a  skilful  angler,  her  mood,  at  the  present  time,  was  not  patient 
enough  to  make  her  skill  available.  She  soon  became  nervous, 
and  her  attention  was  often  directed  towards  Clara  and  myself. 
At  last,  hastily  drawing  in  her  line,  she  said  that  she  should 
have  no  luck  till  we  had  got  within  the  shade  of  the  tries  which 
grew  on  the  island.  It  was  the  same  that  Jem  had  mentioned, 
and  was  of  such  limited  extent  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  elms 
and  maples  so  completely  overshadowed  it  that  they  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  rising  from  the  water.  The  men  again  took  their 
oars,  and  we  rapidly  approached  it.  In  the  meantime,  I  saw  the 
woman's  hand  slide  down  the  side  of  Iter  dress,  and  disappear,  as 
1  supposed,  in  a  pocket.  She  did  not  remove  it,  and  I  placed  my 
own  hand  so  that,  in  a  moment's  warning,  I  could  draw  one  of 
my  pistols  from  its  place  of  concealment.  A  few  more  strokes  of 
the  oars,  and  the  boat  was  brought  close  to  the  edge  of  the  island, 
the  shade  of  the  trees  fell  darkest.  The  house  could  not 
a  from  the  place  where  we  had  stopped,  which  made  me 
recal  to  mind  the  words  of  Jem. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  is  your  time,"  said  Skevington,  "  if  you 
would  like  to  catch  some  of  the  largest  tish  in  the  lake;"  and  tak- 
ing one  of  the  jointed  poles,  he  opened  it,  handed  it  to  me,  and 
then  took  one  himself. 

As  he  busied  himself  in  placing  an  artificial  fly  on  the  hook,  I 
followed  his  example,  though  I  did  not  for  a  moment  forget  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  him  and  his  two  companions.  I  professed 
to  he  more  ignorant  than  I  really  was,  and  while  Skevington,  at 
my  request,  was  giving  me  a  lesson,  showing  that  I  must  not  sink 
my  fly  too  deep,  but  move  it  gently  near  the  surface,  I  was,  on 
account  of  his  attention  being  engaged,  enabled  to  watch  the  oth- 
ers more  closely.  Bagnall  seemed  less  cautious  than  the  other 
two,  for  I  saw  him  take  a  pistol  from  one  of  his  pockets  without 
manifesting  any  particular  care  to  conceal  it.  The  woman,  at  a 
moment  when  1  was  obliged  to  attend  to  Skevington,  had  with- 
drawn her  hand  from  her  pocket,  which  now  rested  on  her  lap, 
beneath  the  folds  of  a  large  silk  handkerchief.  Skevington  hav- 
ing observed  me  a  moment,  told  me  1  should  do  very  well,  and 
turned  away.  As  he  did  so,  I  felt  that  the  decisive  moment  was 
near  at  hand.  Though  my  pulses  throbbed  wildly,  I  had  the  nerve 
to  keep  my  hand  steady,  and  to  outwardly  appear  composed. 
The  moment  Skevington  turned  away,  he  drew  a  pistol,  and  said, 
in  a  loud,  emphatic  voice  :  "  Now  I"  But,  quick  as  he  was,  I  was 
ready  for  him.  He  saw  my  pistol  aimed  at  his  head,  yet  this  did 
not  alarm  him,  for  he  had  himself  drawn  the  charge  thence  only  a 
short  time  since.  He,  therefore,  paused  an  instant,  that  he  might 
be  sure  that  his  aim  was  true.  The  delay  was  fatal  to  him.  As 
he  fell,  I  heard  a  shriek;  it  was  Clara's  voice,  and  then  the  sharp 
report  of  another  pistol.  Mr.  Markham  or  Clara  was  the  victim 
— 1  felt  sure  of  that.  As  I  turned,  I  saw  Skevington's  sister  throw 
her  arms  wildly  into  the  air,  ami  then  fall  forward  on  to  her  face 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"There's  an  end  to  the  she-wolf!"  said  "Bagnall. 
lie  afterward  told  me  that,  at  the  moment  her  brother  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  now,"  she  raised  her  pistol,  which  had  been 
concealed  beneath  her  handkerchief,  and  pointed  it  at  the  head  of 
Clara,  whose  attention  was  attracted  towards  Skevington  ;  but  her 
hand  trembled  and  swerved,  and  while  making  an  effort  to  get  the 
better  of  her  agitation,  Bagnall,  instead  of  accomplishing  his  as- 
signed task,  which  was  to  make  sure  of  Mr.  Markham,  saved  the 
life  of  him  and  his  daughter  by  sacrificing  one  who,  as  1  afterward 
found,  had  already  stained  her  hands  with  blood.  , 


nail,  who  wa» much  excited,  told  us  that,  at  the  time  he 
id  to  work  for  Skevington,  the  worst  he  knew  of  him  was, 
that  he  had  been  a  noted  gambler.  It  was  not  long  before  an  in- 
cident, trifling  of  itself,  gave  him  reason  to  Buspect  that  he  had 
ohbery  and  even  murder.  Soon  tic  suspicion  was 
confirmed.  A  traveller,  who  arrived,  one  day,  about  noon,  was 
so  indiscreet  as  to  make  some  allusion  by  which  it  was  found  that 
he  had  in  charge  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  weather  was  fine, 
and  a  little  after  sunset,  he  walked  out  in  the  direction  of  the  lake. 
Bagnall,  screened  by  some  bushes,  saw  him  walking  leisurely 
along,  when  he  heard  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle,  and  the  man  fell. 
He  was  at  his  side  in  less  than  half  a  minute,  and  raising  him 
from  the  ground,  supported  him  in  his  arms.  A  slight  examina- 
tion showed  him  that  a  bullet  had  passed  through  his  brain.  Bag- 
nall soon  heard  hurried  footsteps,  and  looking  up  he  saw  Skeving- 
ton and  his  sister.  They  accused  him  of  the  murder,  and  pointed 
to  a  rifle  that  lay  near.  The  rifle  was  bis,  and  they  both  i  ould 
give  oath,  they  said,  that  they  saw  him  tire  it.  He  saw  that  he 
was  in  their  power,  and  after  many  high  words  on  both  sides,  he 
was  induced,  in  order  to  ensure  his  own  safety,  to  promise  to  let 
the  matter  rest ;  they  very  kindly  promising  in  return,  if  he  would 
assist  in  concealing  the  body  by  sinking  it  in  the  lake,  that  they 
would  not  inform  against  him. 

He  had,  he  said,  done  his  best  to  find  an  opportunity  to  warn 
Mr.  Markham  or  me,  but  found  he  was  too  strictly  watched  to 
make  the  attempt.  His  orders  had  been,  previously  to  going  out 
on  the  lake,  to  secure  Mr.  Markham,  and  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  other  two,  who  would,  as  he  was  told,  be  taken  care  of.  He 
feigned  compliance,  though  be  secretly  determined  to  try  to  save  us. 

His  plan  had  been  to  shoot  Skevington,  and  wrest  the  pistol 
from  the  woman's  hands.  From  doing  the  first,  I  had  saved  him, 
while  in  attempting  the  latter,  the  pistol  she  held  in  her  hand  acci- 
dentally went  off,  and,  by  mortally  wounding  her,  saved  her  from 
a  public  expiation  of  her  guilt. 

Bagnall  was  not  aware  that  .Jem  knew  anything  respecting  the 
fate  of  the  traveller  who  was  shot ;  but,  while  lying  near  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  ho  had  seen  the  body  conveyed  aboard  the  boat,  which, 
being  rowed  to  the  centre  of  the  lake,  was  sunk  near  the  island. 
As  Bagnall  was  present,  he  imagined  him  to  be  a  participator  in 
the  murder.  This  knowledge,  together  with  some  conversation 
he  had  overheard  between  Skevington  and  his  sister,  was  turned 
to  good  account,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  ;  for  had  he  not  warned 
me  to  take  my  pistols,  and  see  that  they  were  loaded,  I  might  have 
lost  my  life,  notwithstanding  the  good  intentions  of  Bagnall. 
When  ready  to  resume  our  journey,  at  Mr.  Maikham's  earnest 
request,   I  rode   in  company  as  far  as  his  brother's. 

"  And  did  you  ever  see  them  again  "!"  asked  a  boy  of  twelve, 
who  had  been  listening  to  his  father's  story. 

"  Yes,  a  great  many  times,"  replied  my  Uncle  John,  smiling, 
and  looking  at  my  aunt.  "  There  sits  the  Clara  of  my  story,  and 
if  you  wish  to  see  him  I  have  called  Mr.  Markham,  wait  till  he 
leaves  his  room,  where  he  is,  at  this  very  time,  engaged  in  writing 
a  letter  to  his  brother  James,  whom  he  and  your  mother  were 
going  to  visit  when  we  met  at  the  inn  called  '  The  Traveller's 
Rest.'" 
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A  RAILROAD  INCIDENT. 

BY    THE    OLD    't'.V. 

It  is  a  very  trying  thing  for  a  quiet  old  gentleman,  who  lives 
a  retired  life,  and  has  accomplished  the  few  joitrneyings  he  ever 
undertook,  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  stage-coach,  or  in  a 
carryall  drawn  by  a  steady  old  horse  with  a  good  character  of 
twenty  years'  standing,  to  embark  for  the  first  time  in  a  rail- 
road car,  particularly  if  he  happens,  as  quiet  old  gentlemen 
generally  are,  to  be  a  reader  of  the  newspapers.  Because  our 
worthy  editor  keeps  the  public  so  posted  up  on  all  the  abuses, 
casualties,  and  dangers  of  the  railroad  system,  that  he  who  reads 
the  paper  is  sure  to  "sup  full  of  horrors."  Such  a  traveller  as  we 
above  describe  reaches  a  station  in  a  nervous  tremor,  his  imag- 
ination peopled  with  possible  and  impossible  horrors.  He  resigns 
his  trunks  to  the  baggage-master  with  a  strong  suspicion  that  he 
shall  never  set  his  eyes  upon  their  venerable  forms  again,  but  see- 
ing the  blind  confidence  of  other  people,  and  feeling  that  he  is 
"  in  for  it,"  he  cannot  do  otherwise  than  follow  their  example. 
When  told  that  the  "  cars  are  ready,"  he  stepson  board  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  Christian  martyr,  deeming  his  chance  for  escape 
from  a  cruel  death  about  as  good  as  that  of  any  of  the  thousands 
offered,  in  the  old  days  of  Home,  to  the  lions  and  tigers  of  the 
Coliseum.  The  conductor  may  be  a  perfect  gentleman,  and 
yet  to  the  eye  of  our  aged  friend,  there  will  be  something  trucu- 
lent and  designing  in  his  expression.  He  will  carefully  scrutinize 
the  face  of  the  engineer,  as  he  stands  beside  and  ready  to  mount 
his  iron  horse,  searching  it  for  token  of  ferocity  and  recklessness. 
At  length  the  bell  rings  and  he  "  screws  his  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing point,"  as  one  makes  up  his  mind  to  submit  to  some  inevita- 
ble surgical  operation. 

An  old  friend  of  ours  of  this  stamp  recently  came  on  to  this 
city  in  the  evening  train  from  New  York,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
hear  him  relate  his  experience.  It  seems  they  had  an  accident. 
They  were  bowling  along  at  about  thirty  knots,  when  suddenly 
the  tierce  scream  of  the  whistle  was  heard — short,  piercing,  terri- 
ble, and  startling  the  "  still  ear  of  night."  The  blood  curdled  in 
the  veins  of  our  old  friend,  and  his  very  pigtail  stood  erect. 

This  was  followed  by  the  grating  jar  of  the  brakes  as  they 
yielded  to  the  frenzied  pulls  of  the  conductor  and  his  assistants. 
A  heavy  concussion — and  then  the  train  stopped.  It  was  at  the 
crossing  of  a  county  road,  and  the  passengers  immediately  pre- 
cipitated themselves  from  the  cars. 


It  -i  cms  that  the  engine  bad  run  into  a  countryman's  (art,  load- 
ed with  muck,  anil  knocked  it  into  ''eternal  smash."     Tic 

me  off  with  the  fronl  v.  heels.     ] 
with  heavy  hearts,  to  search  the  wreck   for  I  the  driver. 

Every  fragment  of  wood  and  every  shovel  full  of  muck  was  turn- 
ed over,   but  nothing  living   or  slain  v. 

mounted  the  banks  at  tic  roadside,  and  holding  lanterns  aloft, 
endeavored  to  penetrate  into  the  surrounding  darkness.  The  con- 
ductor thought  he  espied  sura  thing  in  the  distance,  and  hailed  it 
with  stentorian  lungs  :  "  Ilullo-a  !" 

"  Hello  yourself,"  replied  a\oice,  the  rich  nasal  twang  of  its 
intonations  mellowed  by  the  distance. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  '."  bawled  the  conductor. 

"  Not  much  hurt — but  pretty  well  skeered  and  considerably 
bruised,  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  distant  spokesman. 

"  Very  well,  then, — come  here  and  give  an  account  of  yourself." 

"  Wait  till  I've  hitched  my  hors 

"  Well — make  haste  then." 

l'n  senilv,  a  countryman,  the  driver  of  the  team,  appeared. 

"  How  cam.'  you  oil  the  track  t"  asked  the  conductor. 

"  Well,  I  sec  you  was  a  comin'  along — I  hecrd  your  whistle 
and  the  bell — but  I  thought  I'd  have  time  to  cut  acrost.  Tears 
to  in"  you  must  have  been  lettin'  her  eout,  squire.  These  here 
ingmes  aint  so  dreadful  slow  as  some  of  eour  folks  tells  abeout, 
arter  all.  Wall — I  put  the  braid  onto  the  critters — but  one  on 
'cm  is  dreadflc  lazy,  'taint  no  more  use  lickin'  him  than  singin' 
Yankee  Doodle  to  a  decf  'on.  They  didn't  start  up — and  fust 
thing  I  know'd — slam!  bang!  and  there  I  was  runnia' after  my 
horses  not  much  hurt,  but  pooty  well  skeered,  and  considerably 
bruised,  as  I  remarked  before." 

"  Well,  turn  round  and  show  yourself,  anyhow,"  said  the  con- 
ductor, holding  up  a  lantern. 

"  Expect  I'm  better  lookin'  before  than  behind,"  said  the  coun- 
tryman, turning,  however,  like  a  statue  on  Canova's  revolving 
pedestal.  "Don't  know  what's  got  inter  me,  but  I  feel  hot  and 
cold,  like  I'd  got  the  fever'n  agcr  both  to  once." 

The  cause  of  this  peculiar  sensation  was  soon  explained.  The 
poor  fellow's  clothes  were  completely  torn  off  his  back,  and  hung 
in  rags  and  tatters  from  his  neck  to  his  heels.  His  ragamuffin 
appearance,  so  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  not  hurt, 
excited  roars  of  laughter  among  the  passengers,  in  which  our  un- 
travelled  old  gentleman  could  not  help  joining. 

"  Funny,  aint  it  ?"  said  the  victim,  "  all  except  the  '  considerably 
bruised  I'      Expect  1  can  come  on   the  corporation  for  damages — 
ought  to  get  a  new  waggin  and  a  suit  of  clothes  out  on  it.     Wall, 
now  we've  done  laffin',  all  on  us,  I  expect  we'd  better  go  to  work, . 
all  on  us,  and  pick  up  the  pieces." 

"  All  aboard  I"  shouted  the  conductor,  and  the  passengers 
sprang  into  the  ears. 

"Hold  on  I"  said  the  Yankee.  "  Expect  somebody'll  hev  to 
hold  a  light  here." 

The  train  began  to  move. 

"  Come  back  here  !  some  of  you  !"  yelled  the  victim.  "  Hang- 
nation  !  can't  ye  hold  a  lantern  for  a  fellnr,  reduced  from  a  state 
of  respectability  to  be  a  livin'  picture  of  destruction." 

Still  the  train  moved  on. 

"  I'll  sue  ye  for  damages,"  roared  the  irate  agriculturist.  "  I'll 
put  ye  in  the  peound — you  shan't  cross  lots  ag'in,  I  tell  ye  I" 

Then,  finding  menace  and  remonstrance  vain,  he  ad  ' 

"  Go  to  thunder  with  ycr  old  machine  !  'Taint  so  tarnal  swift 
and  bossy,  arter  all — and  I  can  get  along  without  ye  well  enough, 
I  reckon." 

Poor  fellow  !  the  train   hurried  on  and  "  left  him  alone  in  his 

glory." 

<  ^»^  > 

NOTICES  OF  KEW  PI  IJLICATIOIVS. 

Baker's  Church  Music.     Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1865. 

An  admirable  collection  of  hymn  tunes,  chants,  sentences  met  anthems, 
from  the  works  of  ancient  and  modern  masters,  with  some  original  co 
Hone,  carefully  arranged  by  It.  K.  Baker.  It  is  intended  particularly  for  thi 
use  of  rhnrch  choir*,  but  is  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  musical  .students,  as  it 
contains  much  elementary  practice.  The  typography  id  a  fine  specimen  of 
musical  type  printing. 

Tin-  Prophets:  or,  Mormonism  Vkvtilat,     Illustrated.    Philadelphia:  Wm. 
White  smith.     1865.     12mo.     pp.  412. 
Last  week  we  noticed  a  work  designed  to  expose  the  Iniquities  of  the 

life  of  the  Mormons,  and  here  is  another  written  with  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
quite  as  vigorous  us  ■■  Pemalo  Lite  among  the  Mormons."  hut  more  direct  and 
[eSS  polished  in  its  attack.  The  "Prophets"  may  lie  styled  an  historical  ro. 
ni.-iiK  .-.  Joe  Smith  being  the  principal  hero.  For  salo  by  James  Munioc  &  fo- 
und Redding  &  Co. 

The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment.    Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Gnunbo  & 

Co.    1855.    8vo.    pp.  Till. 

It  is  quite  too  late  in  the  day  to  utter  even  a  line  of  praise  in  behalf  of  thin 
magnificent  collection  of  oriental  romances,  which  hoe  formed  the  delight  of 
Bereral  generations  of  English  readers.     They  will  still  tie  the  literary 
of  many  succeeding  generations.    Our  enterprising  Philadelphia  pul 
have  now  given  them  in  a  cheap  but  handsome  volume  unabridged,  and 
ally  Illustrated  from  the  text  of  Ed.  V\  iliiatn  bane,  which  is  elegant  and  reli- 
able.    It  makes  an  admirable  gift-book  for  a.l  seasons. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  English  Lin.    A  Novel  by  the  Authoress  of  "  Clara 

Cameron."    2  vols    12mo.     Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Orambo  &  Co.    1855. 

Neil  her  the  ••  lights  "  nor  the  u shadows "  of  English  life  hare  been  exhaust- 
ed b>  the  able  penmen  who  have  sketched  its  broad  field  i  by  the 
spirited  story  before  us.  in  which  original  characters  and  new  combinations  are 
happily  presented  and  delineated.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  admirably  sus- 
tained throughout,  and  the  characters  have  the  vividness  of  actual  portraits. 

TRANSACTIONS  or  the  CONNECTICUT  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1854. 

These  transactions,  together  with  the  annual  reports  of  the  county  societies, 
form  a  very  handsome  8vo.  volume,  highly  creditable  to  the  pn 
('use.  Tiffany  K:  Co.    They  exhibit  a  ven  nourishing  condition  of  agriculture  In 

our  sister  State,  and  a  healths  state  of  [  with  regard  to  the   great 

farming  interest.     We  are  indebted  for  our  copy  to  VVni.  It.  Law  i 

Art-Hints.   Architecture.   SCULPTURE  and    Painting.     By  JAMES  Jackson 
Jaeves.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1855.    12mo.    pp 

The  production  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  exquisite  taste  and  noble  views — 
alike  removed  in  manner  from  the  professional  technicality  of  artist-authors 

(Who,  With  the  one  exception  of  Reynolds,  have  written  wretchedly  about  ait', 

and  the  ignorance  of  most  non-professional  orities.     The  book  was  writtejl 

with  a  view  to  furnish  "  both  the  abstract  principle*  1  rules  of  art.  with  an 
outline  of  its  historic  progress  and  social  relations        it  is  a  work  which  wi.l 

give  Mr.  .larve-  a  permanent  reputation.      If 

by  his  ■■  History  of  the  .Sandwich  Islands."  an  n  eights  and  I 

Principles."  the  latter  one  of  the  cleverest  books  on  Paris  we  have  ever  met 
with,     lor  tale  by  Hedding  &  Co. 
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WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir, — I  arrived  in  Woonsocket  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  4th  of  April,  after 
a  very  pleasant  ride  over  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  and  through  a  most  de- 
lightful country.  There  are  few  things,  out- 
side the  home  circle,  which,  to  me,  yield 
greater  pleasure  or  more  true  enjoyment  than 
the  survey  of  nature  in  all  her  various  chang- 
es and  transformations.  And  where  nature 
and  art  combine  to  form  such  picturesque  and 
beautiful  landscapes  as  the  scenery  of  the 
New  Kngland  States  presents  to  the  eye,  there 
is  a  feeling  awakened  in  my  soul  which  strug- 
gles for  expression,  and  yet  is  inexpressible ; 
a  desire  to  give  utterance  to  my  thoughts, 
which  arc  unutterable ;  a  longing  for  com- 
panions, and  yet  under  such  circumstances  I 
am  the  most  taciturn  of  mortals.  I  confess 
to  some  such  feelings  as  I  was  whirled  by  the 
iron  horse  toward  my  destination  on  that 
bright  morning  in  April,  for,  although  the 
rapidity  of  the  fleeting  train  is  not  conducive 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  a  landscape,  and  the 
month  of  April  is  not  the  most  attractive  season  of  the  year  to 
judge  of  its  appearance,  nature  at  that  ]>criod  being  somewhat  en 
dishabille,  yet  there  is  ever  such  a  succession  of  beauties  presented 
to  the  eye  by  the  first,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is  so  varied,  and 


RAILROAD    DEPOT,    WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


the  Pictorial  among  the  residents  that  I  was  almost  besieged  by 
strangers  to  me,  all  endeavoring  to  aid,  by  suggestions,  in  the  im- 
provement ot  my  time.  Mr.  Foss  rirst  accompanied  me  to  the 
Woonsocket  House,  kept  by  O.  D.  Ballou,  where  1  deposited  my 
carpet-bag,  and  then  sallied  out  in  quest  of  sub-ects.     The  falls 


unite  again  in  one  unbroken  stream,  just  be. 
low  the  bridge  Art  has  aided  nature  in  pro 
ducing,  here,  one  of  the  sweetest  little  scenes 
to  be  found  in  her  repertory.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  pictorial  art  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  pencil  exhibits  to  the  eye  at  once  a  coun- 
terfeit presentation  of  a  scene  which  the  pen 
is  incapable  of  delineating,  and  as  I  have  en- 
deavored to  give  a  faithful  view  of  this  beau- 
tiful spot  in  the  engraving,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  it,  leaving  each  of  your 
readers  to  judge,  by  his  own  criterion,  of  its 
beauties.  Crossing  the  stream,  we  walked 
round  to  the  Bcrnon  side,  and  claml>ering  up 
the  side  of  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  underbrush,  we  at  length 
emerged  upon  a  somewhat  level  field,  from 
whence  we  had  a  fine  and  extended  view  of 
the  whole  of  Woonsocket  and  the  adjacent 
villages,  which  seemed  to  lie  at  our  very  feet. 
Let  us  from  this  elevated  position,  while  gat- 
ing over  the  entire  landscape,  embracing 
Woonsocket,  Bcrnon,  Globe  village,  Hamlet, 
Jencksville,  etc.,  glance  a*  the  historv  of  the 
vicinity,  whose  beauties  we  are  now  admiring.  Woonsocket  pro- 
]>er  is'on  the  north  side  of  the  Blaekstone  Kiver,  between  the 
bridge  which  joins  the  Globe,  and  that  which  joins  Jencksville ;  but 
the  villages  called  Bcrnon,  (ilobe,  Hamlet  and  Jencksville  are  so 
nearly  connected — simply  by  crossing  a  bridge — that  they  are  most 
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art  is  forced  into  such  picturesque  positions,  that  New  England 
scenery  can  never  l>e  monotonous  or  otherwise  than  interesting,  to 
me  at  least.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  book  upon  my  knee  lay 
unnoticed,  as  we  sped  through  this  delightful  valley  of  the  lilack- 
stone,  and  that  my  attention  was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  bright 
panorama,  whose  shifting  seen  es 
were  so  rapidly  passing  before  my 
eyes.  The  train  enters  Woonsock- 
et over  a  trestle  bridge,  built  on 
solid  stone  piers,  and  discharges  its 
passengers  into  a  plain  but  substan- 
tial depot,  a  portion  of  which  is  re- 
presented in  the  small  engraving  at 
the  head  of  this  page.  Leaving  the 
depot  by  a  long  platform,  partly 
erected  on  piles  to  give  it  the  pro- 
per level,  the  entire  view  presented 
to  the  eye  is  embraced  by  the  three 
smaller  drawings  representing 
"  Part  of  Main  Street,"  "  The  Clin- 
ton Mills,"  etc.,  and  the  "Depot." 
It  being  my  first  appearance  in 
Woonsocket,  I  own  to  feeling  some- 
what "  like  a  cat  in  a  strange  gar- 
ret," but  assuming  all  the  self-con- 
fidence which  I  could  summon  to 
my  aid,  I  called  upon  S.  S.  Foss, 
Esq.,  of  the  "  Patriot,"  to  whom  I 
had  been  recommended  by  mv  kind 
friend  the  editor  of  the  Pawtucket 
Chronicle,  and  to  whom  I  intro- 
duced myself  and  stated  the  object 
of  my  visit.  This  was  a  sufficient 
passport  to  his  favor,  and  although 
it  was  election  dav,  and,  of  cotlrse, 
a  busy  time  with  him,  yet  he  gene- 
rously devoted  almost  the  entire 
dav  to  me,  in  visiting  prominent 
points  of  interest  in  and  about  the 
place.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
his  kindness  for  introductions  to 
other  prominent  citizens  of  the  place, 
and  I  could  not  have  fallen  in  bet- 
ter hands.  In  fact,  I  found  such  a 
high   appreciation  of  the  merits  of 


were  the  first  attraction,  and  we  turned  onr  steps  in  that  direction. 
Passing  around  the  large  mill  shown  in  the  engraving,  we  came 
upon  a  bridge,  which  spans  the  stream,  and  from  which  we  hnd  a 
comprehensive  view  of  both  sheets,  as  they  fall  over  artificial 
dams,  and  running,  whirling  and  tumbling  over  their  rocky  beds, 
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generally  embraced   in   the  title  Woonsocket.     I  find  in  a  little 

Samphlct,  published  at  the  Patriot  office,  and  written  by  S.  C. 
lewmaii,  Esq.,  so  many  valuable  facts  regarding  the  history  and 
topography  of  the  place,  that  I  am  induced  to  make  copious  ex- 
tracts therefrom.     Regarding  the  name,  he  says  : — "  To  give  an 

exact  etymology,  definition  and 
historv  of  the  word  Woonsocket,  or 
that  from  which  it  has  been  modern- 
ized, would,  perhaps,  be  a  difficult 
task  ;  yet  an  approximation  towards 
it  (not,  however,  without  some  de- 
gree of  doubt  or  hesitancy),  may  be 
fairly  made.  In  the  absence  of  all 
mills  and  works  of  art,  instead  ot 
the  water  flowing  in  a  regular  sheet 
over  a  level  dam,  as  it  now  does,  it 
was  supplied  with  a  sort  of  natural 
dam  of  rock,  which  discharged  all 
the  waters  at  a  single  spot  or  notch. 
This  large  column  of  water  falling 
into  a  deep  bole,  made  so  by  its 
own  action,  produced  a  grave, deep- 
toned  noise,  resembling  thunder, 
which,  in  the  stillness  of  primeval 
solitude,  might  be  beard  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  falling  of 
this  heavy  column  of  water  also 
produced  a  spray  or  mist,  which, 
under  peculiar  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere, better  understood  at  the  pres- 
ent day  than  by  the  '  poor  untutored 
Indian,'  would  be  an  object  of  at- 
tention, and  served  them  as  super- 
stitious prognostics  of  the  weatiier 
A  word  by  which  they  expressed 
one  of  their  ideas  of  thunder  was 
Wvone,  and  a  mist  was  expressed 
by  the  term  tuckete.  A  simple 
union  of  these  terms  would  produce 
the  word  Woone-tadette.  If,  there- 
fore, an  Indian,  residing  at  Woone- 
suekete,  and  capable  of  speaking 
the  English  as  well  as  his  native 
tongue,  had  visited  a  white  family 
at  Providence,  and  been  asked  from 
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whence  he  eamo, 

— instead  of  ans- 
wering in  his  vcr- 
nacular  tongue — 
Nctompauog  note- 
shcm  wuttotanick 
pecmavagat  shea 
steip  Woone-sncte 
etc,  he  would  say :  Friends,  I  came  from  a  place,  a  little  way  up 
the  river,  called  Thunder^mist.  (At  first,  by  the  whites,  barbarized 
into  WTnsokeit,  and  next  modernized  into  its  present  form — Woon- 
socket.) It  does  not  appear  that  any  permanent  residence  was 
established  here  till  about  twenty-live  years  after  the  death  of  that 
wonderful  and  extraordinary  man,  William  Bluckstonc,  who  died 
in  1675,  near  the  present  village  of  Lonsdale.     In  1695,  Mr.  John 


corn  ground  from  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles,  and  often  made  a  week 
or  ten  days'  journey  of  it.  In 
1807,  a  new  grist-mill,  with  two 
run  of  stones,  was  erected  ill  place 
of  the  old  one;  but  it  was  hardly 
put  in  operation  when  a  violent 
flood  assailed  it,  involving  the 
bridge,  the  dam  and  the  mills  in 
one  genera]  ruin.  In  the  small 
house  adjacent  to  the  mills  above 
alluded  to,  there  redded  an  old 
colored  woman,  probably  as  a 
cook,  or  for  the  performance  of 
some  service  connected  with  the 
mill  or  forge.  Everything  was 
dashed  away  but  this  little  house, 
and  she  was  in  it.  By  one  of 
those  singular  aberrations  of  mind 
arising  from  great  fear,  she  reso- 
lutely rejected  all  offers  of  assist- 
ance, and  she  was  finally  given 
over  by  the  beholders  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  preservation.  Hers 
was  a  calm,  not  a  frantic  fear,  for 
in  the  face  of  this  threatening 
death,  she  secured  to  her  use,  to  prevent  her  from  perishing  with 
cold,  such  things  as  her  drenched  and  flooded  house  contained, 
and  though  in  momentary  expectation  of  being  swept  away  into 
the  gulf  below,  prepared  herself,  in  the  best  manner  she  could,  to 
pass  a  truly  gloomy  night.  At  day-break  in  the  morning,  what 
few  inhabitants  there  were,  presented  themselves  upon  the  shore, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  house  still  remained,  and  the 
woman,  though  still  in  constant  jeopardy,  was  yet  unharmed. 
The  water  had  considerably  subsided  (luring  the  night,  and  left  the 
house  above  its  foaming  surface,  with  its  foundation  so  washed 
away  that  it  rested  upon  a  single  stone  much  after  the  form  of  a 
pivot.  By  the  interposition  of  the  united  ingenuity  and  efforts  of 
those  who  came  to  her  relief,  she  was  rescued  unharmed  from  this 
perilous  condition  ;  directly  after  which,  the  house  lost  its  balance, 
fell  into  the  foaming  current  and  disappeared.     Not  one  of  the 


post-office  building ;  the  old  Lyman  mill  (in  the  distance),  which 
is  the  oldest  in  the  place  ;  in  the  centre,  the  auction  rooms  of  A. 
Hixon ;  George  E.  Ballou's  mill ;  Sylvester  Lake's  store ;  the 
Woonsocket  House,  kept  by  O.  D.  Ballon,  and  Coc's  building,  on 
the  corner  of  Main  Street.  After  dinner,  I  called  upon  Mr.  H.  B. 
Stratford,  daguerrean  artist,  in  company  with  Mr.  Foss.  Mr. 
Stratford  had  a  beantifnl  iodine  picture  of  the  Clinton  Mills,  which 
he  very  kindly  loaned  me,  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  took 
several  very  fine  pictures  of  objects  of  interest,  which  he  very 
kindly  presented  to  me,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  further  sketch- 
ing. I  cannot  express  my  gratitude  to  this  gentleman  for  his 
kindness.  By  his  generous  aid,  I  was  enabled  to  get  through  my 
business  and  leave  the  same  afternoon,  thus  saving  me  a  dav  s 
time.  Mr.  Stratford  has  his  office  directly  opposite  the  Patriot 
establishment,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  depot.  The  small  view  of 
Main  Street,  from  the  depot,  embraces  these  bnildings  and  the 
Baptist  church.  In  the  view  of  the  depot,  is  shown  the  tower  of 
the  Methodist  and  the  spire  of  the  Universalist  churches.  The 
other  small  view  represents  the  Clinton  mills;  Metcalf  machine- 
shop,  and  a  portion  of  the  village  as  seen  from  the  depot.  Having 
completed  my  business  and  said  farewell  to  friends,  1  departed,  at 
six  o'clock,  in  the  train  for  Providence,  where  I  arrived  in  time 
for  tea,  highly  pleased  with  my  trip.  And  in  return  for  the  many 
attentions  received,  I  can  only  say  that  the  gentlemen  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  formed,  in  Woonsocket,  will  be  ever  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  by  your  artist.  Neutral  Tikt. 

1  »»»  > 

THE  TOMB  OF  NICHOLAS. 
An  American,  sojonrning  at  St.  Petersburg,  writes  to  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  tomb  of  the  late  em- 
peror. He  says  : — "  Around  one  of  the  sarcophagi  I  saw  a  dense 
crowd,  and  approaching  it,  found  it  that  of  Nicholas.  The  cloth 
was  new,  and  no  dust  had  settled  upon  the  ermine  border.  His 
initial  letter  was  embroidered  in  amaranth,  and  a  candle  burns 
night  and  day  upon  the  tomb.  The  little  relic  that  was  placed 
upon  his  breast,  while  he  lay  in  state  in  the  palace,  lies  upon  the 
middle  of  the  sarcophagus.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  im- 
mortals. Every  one  who  approached  the  spot  seemed  touched 
with  real  sorrow,  and  all  spoke  in  whispers  around  the  grave  of 
the  great  man.  As  I  stood  there  watching  the  crowd,  the  gates 
were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  an  old  general,  in  full  uniform, 


Arnold,  born  (probably  at  Provid-n  e)  in  1672,  at  23  years  of  age, 
came  and  settled  near  this  place.  His  claims  to  this  location  ap- 
pear to  he  founded,  somewhat  like  Blackstone's,  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  prc-occupancy,  or  because  nobody  else  wanted  it.  He  lived 
here  till  his  death,  and  his  tombstone  bears  date  1756,  aged  84 
years.  He  might,  with  no  small  degree  of  propriety,  be  styled  the 
Patriarch  of  Woonsocket.  In  1730,  thirty-five  years  after  he  com- 
menced living  here,  he  conveyed  the  territory  of  Woonsocket,  by 
quit-claim  deed,  to  his  two  sons,  John  and  Joseph.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  deed  having  any  relation  to  Woonsocket.  A 
record  of  it  is  in  the  ancient  archives  of  Providence.  We  might 
here  mention  the  fact  that  nearly  or  quite  all  the  succeeding  deeds 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  though  there  were  not  many  in  all,  were 
quit-claim  deeds ;  and  all  the  real  estate  now  in  Woonsocket  origi- 
nally rests  upon  this  form  of  a  title,  though,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, probably  as  good  as  any  other.  This  conveyance  took 
place  sixteen  years  before  Cumberland  was  erected  into  a  town. 
The  twenty-seven  square  mill's,  now  called  after  the  English  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  '  Attleborough 
Gore.'  But  to  return  to  the  two  sons.  Joseph  appears  to  have, 
followed  his  father  in  agricultural  pursuits;  but  John  immediately 
commenced  operations  with  water-power.  He  made  improvements 
upon  the  natural  dam  by  adding  wood-work,  and  erected  the  first 
grist  mill.  This  was  not  particularly  wanted  here,  for  there  were 
but  two  families ;  but  it  w.is  the  best  location,  and  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  thinly  scattered  inhabitants  for  a  circle  of  considerable 
extent.  A  few  years  after,  a  Mr.  Balkham  came  here  and  erected 
a  forge,  near  where  the  dye-house  was  burned  in  1845.  A  saw- 
mill also  existed  here  for  many  years,  and  these  were  all  the  mills 
in  operation  till  about  1816.  There  are  but  few  incidents  trans- 
mitted to  us,  that  seem  to  merit  even  a  passing  notice,  from  the 
erection  of  the  mills  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  no  event  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  mar  its  still  and  gentle  progress.  About  1781,  there  was  a  re- 
markable drought,  which  cut  off  nearly  all  the  products  of  agri- 
culture, and  as  an  instance  of  the  extent  and  durability  of  the 
river,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  people  came   here  to  mill  to  get 


tour  stones  of  this  mill  could  ever  be  found,  thongh  much  sought 
after  for  a  new  mill ;  they  were  thrown  by  the  force  of  the  water, 
aided  by  timber,  into  some  deep  cavity,  and   there   covered  with 
sand.     In  1814,  James  Arnold  commenced  the  building  of  a  small 
cotton-mill  for  the  manufacture  of  yam,  on  the  spot,  and,  in  fact, 
is  a  part  of  the   present  '  Lyman  Mills.'     In    1825,  a  permanent 
stone  arch  bridge,  over  that  branch  of  the   stream  nearest  to  the 
Globe  side  of  the  river,  was  erected  by  Dexter  Ballon  and  David 
Wilkinson.     The   middle   arch   was"  erected,  in   18.33,  by  Aaron 
Rathbun  and  Cephas  Holbrook,  and  another,  on  the  Cumberland 
side,  was  erected,  in  1843,  by  Eugene  Martin,  thus  forming  a  per- 
manent line  of  bridges  over  "this  long  venerated  and  highly  useful 
stream,  which  will  probably  remain  as  a  durable  specimen  of  me- 
chanical skill,  long  after  their  builders  have  departed.    From  1825 
to  1830,  the  place,  though  small,  exhibit- 
ed  signs  of  becoming  a  place  of  business 
and  activity."     From  our  elevated  point 
of  observation,   we   descended   into   the 
village  of  Bernon,  a   neat  and   pleasant 
little  place,   containing  about  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  visited  the  Bernon 
or  Woonsocket  Company's  Mills,  shown 
on  the  opposite  page.     I  have  seldom,  if 
ever,  seen  a  mill   which    struck   me   with 
such  a  favorable  impression  as  this.     No 
pains    or   expense   seems    to    have    been 
spared  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  opera- 
tives,  and  every  modern   improvement 
has  been  introduced  to  facilitate  the  ope- 
rations,   and    add     to    the    beauty    and 
strength    of    the    fabrics    manufactured. 
The  buildings  are  of  stone,    built    in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  and  are  perfect- 
ly fire-proof.     The   mill   on   the   right  of 
the  picture  is  certainly  the  finest  and  best 
arranged  structure  for  the  purpose  that   I 
ever  saw,  and  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the 

company.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  (Jreen,  the  agent  of  the  mills,  wl  o  promised 
me  some  statistical  information  in  regard  lo  them,  but  not  having  received  it,  I 
am  unable  to  enlighten  your  readers  as  to  the  business  done  by  the  establish- 
ment. From  Bernon,  we  crossed  the  river,  and  I  devoted  an"  hour  or  two  to 
making  sketches  of  the  Falls,  Post  office  Square  and  the  Depot.  Post-office 
Scpiare  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  Main.  Blackstone  and  Arnold  Streets, 
and  is  the  centre  of  the  business  portion  of  the  village.  The  view  is  taken 
from  Main  Street,  and  embraces — commencing  on   the  left — the  corner  of  the 


entered  and  approached  the 
tomb.  Taking  off  his  helmet, 
he  held  it  before  his  face,  and 
kneeling,  seemed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  be  engaged  in  earnest 
prayer.  The  helmet  shook  in 
his   hands   as    with    emotion. 

Finally  rising,  he  kissed  the  relic  that  had  lain  upon  his  master's 
breast,  and  then  crossing  the  aisle,  kissed  Alexander's  tomh  in  the 
same  way.  He  had  served  under  both  emperors,  and  this  his  daily 
tribute  to  their  memories  was  most  touching.  He  is  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg,  anil  one  of  the  last  acts 
in  the  life  of  Nicholas  was  to  thank  him  for  his  public  services. 
The  czar  sent  him  the  imperial  portrait,  enriched  with  diamonds." 


CL1NTUN    MILL?,    WUOASOCKET. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
NOT  Yl 

BI     JEXNI     A.     BTOJJ. 

0,  summon  me  not  from  my  earth-homc  now, 
Ere  the  finger  of  cure  has  touched  my  brow, 
For  the  skies  are  bright,  and  the  world  is  fair, 
There's  music  quivering  in  the  nir, 
My  heart  still  clings  to  idols  of  clay. 

Not  yet !  not  yet ! 
O,  take  me  not  yet  from  the  world  away. 

Bid  me  not  part  from  my  dear  ones  now. 
My  lips  have  just  breathed  love's  holiest  vow; 
They  circle  me  round,  and  1  cannot  depart, 
And  lessen  their  bold  on  my  trembling  heart, 
My  hopes  are  still  fixed  on  this  beautiful  dream; 

Not  yet.  not  yet, 
Can  I  see  through  the  shadows  one  glimmering  beam. 

0,  bid  me  not  float  on  a  boundless  sea, 
While  this  beautiful  world  is  so  lovely  to  me; 
For  the  wine  oflifc  guinea  redly  up, 
Bright  Mowers  art!  twining  its  crystal  cup, 
My  loved  ones'  hands  are  holding  me  back; 

Not  yet'   not  yet! 
For  my  spirit  shrinks  from  that  gloomy  track. 

Forgive  me,  O  Father,  my  selfish  fears, 

This  clinging  to  earth  and  these  bitter  tears; 

1  have  loved  them  well,  but  1  turn  from  them  now; 

Let  a  niy  from  heaven  but  fall  on  my  brow. 

And  my  lips  shall  breathe,  as  new  strength  is  given, 

Thy  will,  thy  will. 
Be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

AN  INCIDENT  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

BY  SI  IV  VM  s  COBD,  JR. 

For  six  mortal  days  had  our  boat  been  ploughing  through  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  great  river  on  the  down  passage  since  I  eame 
on  board.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  we  Stopped  at 
Natchez,  where  we  took  on  l>oard  some  twenty  passengers,  who 
came  dropping  along,  two  and  three  or  four  at  a  time,  during  the 
hour  of  our  stop.  Once  more  we  were  off  with  the  Current,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  breakfast  bell  rung. 

The  day  passed  away  pretty  much  as  days  generally  do  on 
board  the  Mississippi  steamers,  and  when  evening  eame,  the  cab- 
ins were  alive  with  fun  and  sentiment.  Towards  nine  o'clock  my 
attention  was  called  to  a  table  at  which  four  men  were  playing 
"  twenty-deck  poker."  The  chief  player  was  a  young  man,  not 
over  six  or  eight-and-twenty,  who  handled  the  cards  with  a  pro- 
fessional air,  iind  whose  face  betrayed  the  libertine  and  sensualist. 
He  was,  in  some  physical  respects,  handsome,  but  the,  reckless 
villain  was  so  plainly  stamped  upon  his  countenance,  that  no  gen- 
tleman could  look  upon  him  but  with  pity  and  disgust.  lie  was 
a  slightly  built  man,  and  dressed  gaudily.  I  had  not  stood  by  the 
table  ten  minutes  before  the  other  three  players  rose  and  the  youth 
was  left  alone. 

"  Who'll  take  a  hand  I"  he  asked,  CMting  his  dark  eyes  around 
upon  the  crowd.  "  Come,  gentlemen,  I've  a  few  thousands  to 
lose.     Who  wants  it 

"Look  here,  stranger,  I've  got  a  little  money  that's  no  use  to 
me.     What  say  ye  >." 

The  new  speaker  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  player 
already  at  the  table.  He  was  a  powerfully  built  fellow,  dark  and 
gloomy  in  expression,  and  standing  over  six  feet  high.  His  dark- 
ness was  from  exposure,  and  his  gloom  was  surely  from  some 
recent  cause,  for  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  his  bold,  open  fea- 
tures had  not  yet  become  used  to  it.  His  hair  hung  in  light  col- 
ored ringlets  about  bis  neck,  and  his  sharp  gray  eyes  were  full  of 
strange  fire.  His  dress  was  mostly  composed  of  panther  skins, 
and  his  cap  was  of  the  same,  with  the  tail  hanging  behind.  When 
be  sat  down  to  the  table,  I  saw  that  he  did  it  with  a  recklessness 
which  was  not  natural  to  him ;  and  from  that  moment  1  became 
deeply  interested  in  him,  for  I  felt  sure  that  he  was  at  heart  a 
noble,  bold,  generous  man. 

"  Make  your  own  game,"  said  the  young  man,  shuffling  the 
cards  adroitly. 

"Go  ahead,"  responded  the  other.     "A  man  don't  hunt  wild 
varmints  for  a  lifetime   to  lie  afcard  of  a  quarter  pack  of  cards, 
(jo  ahead,  and  let's  have  'em." 
"  Ante  up  ten." 

The  hunter  pnt  up  a  ten-dollar  bill,  and  the  youth  did  the  same, 
the  cards  were  dealt,  and  the  betting  commenced.  The  latter 
gazed  sharply  into  bis  stout  antagonist's  face  as  the  bets  were 
made,  but  he  could  read  nothing  there.  He  seemed  disappointed 
nt  this,  and  "  called  "  the  hunter's  hand  at  the  fourth  bet,  and  won 
live  hundred  dollars. 

The  hunter  smiled,  anil  the  youth  dealt  again.  This  time  the 
betting  was  commenced  in  earnest  by  the  dealer,  but  the  other  was 
not  moved  by  it.  The  young  man  put  up  a  thousand  dollar  note, 
but  its  appearance  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  his  antagonist. 
Those  open  features  did  not  change  in  expression,  nor  did  the  keen 
gray  eye  grow  more  bright  or  dim.  He  covered  the  note  and 
"  called."     He  had  won. 

After  this  the  luck  ran  evenly  for  some  time.  I  watched  the 
young  man — I  call  him  the  young  man,  because  he  was  surely 
younger  than  the  hunter,  though  not  much,  for  the  bitter  individ- 
ual was  yet  in  the  prime  of  early  manhood— but,  as  I  was  remark- 
in'.',  I  watched  the  more  experienced  gamester,  and  I  saw  him  sev- 
eral times  make  the  attempt  to  perforin  some  of  his  tricks,  but 


those  two  gray  eyes  were  fixed  too  keenly  upon   him.     At  length 
the  hunter  began  to  win  rapidly,  but  not  a  single  ray  of  satisfaction 
could  be  seen  upon  his  face.     I  was  puzzled,  for  it  really  - 
to  in.-  that  be  would  rather  lose  than  win. 

Hut  my  thoughts  were  soon  called  from  the  players  to  the  play. 
I  saw  the  young  man  sbufHe  the  cards,  and  I  knew  lie  bail 
"  stocked  "  them.  I  slipped  around  behind  him,  and  saw  that  he 
held  four  kings  and  a  jack.  He  had  meant  to  have  held  four  kings 
and  an  ace,  but  a  double  cut  by  his  opponent  bad  hurt  him.  I 
knew  that  trick,  and  I  saw  what  the  gambler  did  not  see.  lie  was 
sure  that  one  of  the  aces  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  that 
his  opponent  had  the  other  three  with  a  pair  of  queens,  while  I 
saw  that  in  cutting,  the  fourth  ace  was  left  upon  the  top  of  the 
pack,  instead  of  upon  the  bottom. 

"Here's  a  thousand,"  said  the  younger  of  the  players,  promptly. 
"  Here's  that,  and  a  thousand  better,"  was  the  response. 
"  I  see  that,  and  go  a  thousand  better." 

"  Here's  that  thousand,  and  two  thousand  better,"  said  the 
hunter. 

The  blackleg  looked  at  his  "  pile  "  very  anxiously.  He  counted 
it,  and  found  just  a  thousand  dollars.  It  was  all  he  had.  His 
antagonist  had  already  won  twelve  thousand  dollars  from  him. 
He  looked  at  his  cards  once  more,  and  a  look  of  assurance  dwelt 
upon  his  face.  He  looked  next  upon  the  pack,  and  he  knew  that 
the  fourth  ace  was  there. 

"  Look  ye,"  he  said,  "  I  have  but  a  thousand  dollars  in  money, 
but  I've  another  piece  of  property  I'll   pnt  up  for  the  extra  thou- 
sand.    I've  got  one  of  the  handsomest  gals  ye  ever  saw — young, 
pretty  and  sound — only  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old." 
"  That's  poor  property  for  me,  stranger." 

"  Poor  property  !  Why,  bless  your  soul,  man,  I  paid  nineteen 
hundred  dollars  for  her  this  very  morning!" 

"This  morning!"  repeated  the  hunter,  with  a  slight  start. 
"  Yes,  just  above  here,  in  Natchez  ;  here's  the  bill  of  sale.    '  One 
girl,  Ianthe,  nineteen  hundred — '  " 

"Let's  see."  The  hunter  took  the  bill,  and  for  a  single  instant 
I  could  detect  a  strange  spark  in  his  eye,  and  a  quivering  of  the 
nether  lip ;  but  it  was  gone  on  the  moment. 

"  Make  me  out  a  bill  of  sale  of  your  gal,"  he  said,  "  and  put  it 
up  with  your  thousand  dollars,  and  I'll  put  up  nine  hundred  more. 
That's  a  fair  thing.     I  can  afford  to  lose  it." 

A  blank  was  procured,  and  the  bill  filled  out  and  duly  signed, 
and,  at  the  hunter's  request,  witnessed.  The  young  man  then 
placed  it  with  his  money,  and  pushed  the  whole  toward  the  centre 
of  the  table. 

"  There's  your  twenty-nine  hundred,  and — now  what  have  you 
got  <" 

"  You  dealt  yourself,"  remarked  the  hunter,  as  he  spread  his 
cards  out  upon  the  table,  and  showed  four  aces  !  "  I  think  the  gal 
is  mine." 

"  Broke — dead  I"  gasped  the  gambler. 
"  All  gone  i"  asked  the  other. 
"Every  pic." 

"  Then  take  your  thousand  dollars  back." 
"  Give  me  back  the  gal." 

"  No,  sir .'"  thundered  the  stout  man.  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  the 
bill  of  sale  towards  him  and  clutched  it  nervously,  and  then  push- 
ed a  thousand  dollars  towards  his  antagonist.  "  Now  show  me 
the  gal." 

The  young  man  led  the  way  towards  the  forward  part  of  the 
next  deck,  and  having  unlocked  the  door  of  a  low,  narrow  state- 
room, he  called  for  its  inmate  to  come  out.  I  had  followed  them 
up,  and  I  watched  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  sec  the 
finale  of  this  curious  transaction.  A  large  lamp  hung  directly  op- 
posite the  door  of  the  dingy  room,  and  when  the  girl  came  out  I 
saw  her  face  plainly.  I  was  startled,  for  I  think  I  never  saw  a 
more  beautiful  female.  She  was  a  quadroon,  and  not  over  twenty 
years  of  age — of  medium  size,  with  dark  waving  hair,  and  a  face 
as  fair  as  human  face  can  be. 

"  Well,  Ianthe,"  said  the  young  gamester,  "you're  gone.  I've 
sold  ye." 

The  girl  started  and  looked  up.  There  was  a  frightened  ex- 
pression upon  her  face,  and  as  she  saw  how  many  men  were 
gazing  upon  her,  the  rich  blood  mounted  to  her  face,  which  bad 
before  been  pale  as  death. 

"  You're  my  gal,  now,"  spoke  the  hunter. 

She  started  again,  and  looked  into  the  face  of  the  speaker,  and 
on  the  next  moment  both  her  hands  were  pressed  hard  upon  her 
brow. 

"  Yours /"she  faintly  gasped. 

"  Yes,  you're  mine  ;  and  there  aren't  a  power  this  side  of  heaven 
that  can  tear  you  from  me.  Keep  still,  now,  and  don't  ye  speak  a 
word — not  a  single  word.  Go  back,  go  back,  now,  and  I'll  keep 
your  key  myself." 

As  he  spoke  he  pushed  the  girl  into  the  room  again,  and  re- 
locked  the  door.  Then  he  turned  away,  and  I  was  sure  I  saw  a 
big  tear  in  his  eye. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  young  gambler  was  again  at  the 
table  with  a  party  of  new  players,  and  before  I  turned  in,  he  bad 
won  ten  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  following  morning  the  young  man  was  after  the  hunter 
the  first  thing ;   and  when  he  had  found  him   he  proposed  to  buy 
the  girl  back,  but  the  present  owner  refused. 
"  I'll  give  you  two  thousand  for  her." 
"No,  sir." 

"  Twenty-five  hundred." 
"No." 

"  Three  thousand." 

"  Mark  V,"  thundered  the  hunter,  with  a  look  of  fire ;  "  all  the 
money  that  ever  floated  over  this  river,  wouldn't  buy  that  gal !" 


The  blackleg  cursed  and  swore,  but  it  availed  him  nothing.  An 
hour  afterwards  the  boat  was  alongside  the  pier  at  St.  Francisvillo, 
and  1  took  my  luggage  and  went  on  shore,  for  here  I  was  to  re- 
main on  business  a  few  days.  I  went  up  to  one  of  the  hotels,  and 
after  seeing  to  my  luggage,  and  booking  my  name,  I  went  into 
one  of  the  parlors  and  sat  down.  There  was  no  one  else  there, 
and  for  a  while  I  busied  myself  in  examining  the  pictures  about 
the  room.  I  was  looking  at  one  which  hung  in  a  small  recess 
where  the  chimney  stood  out,  when  I  heard  some  one  else  enter. 
I  turned  and  saw  the  stout  hunter  and  the  quadroon ;  but  they  did 
■  inc. 

"Now,  Ianthe,"  spoke  the  man,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "we  are 
alone.     Fear  no  more,  for  you  are  mine  now." 

As  he,  thus  spoke,  the  beautiful  girl  fell  upon  his  bosom  and 
wept  aloud,  while  he,  with  murmurs  of  thankfulness  and  joy, 
wound  his  big  arms  about  her  and  strained  her  to  his  breast. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  stepping  forward,  "  but  I  am  not  to  blame 
for  this." 

"  For  what !"  uttered  the  hunter,  while  the  girl  started  back  like 
a  frightened  lamb. 

"  Why,  for  overhearing  your  privacy,"  I  returned. 

"  But  you're  a  man,  sir  I" 

"  I  hope  so." 

"Ah,  you  were  aboard  last  night?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  and  saw  everything." 

"  Then  you  shall  know  all.  Come,  Innthe,  sit  down  here.  Be 
not  afeared,  for  you  aren't  in  danger  any  more." 

So  the  girl  sat  down  close  by  her  protector,  and  then  the  hunter 
turned  towards  me. 

"  Stranger,"  he  said,  "three  years  ago  I  had  business  in  Natch- 
ez; I  went  to  break  horses  for  John  Gampsholl.  He  owned  this 
gal.  I  staid  there  over  a  year.  Perhaps  you  wont  wonder  that  I 
loved  her.  By  my  soul,  I  did  love  her.  I  asked  her,  if  I  could 
ever  raise  money  enough  to  buy  her,  if  she'd  be  my  wife.  Didn't 
she  say  yes,  quick !  Then  I  went  to  Mr.  Gampshell,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  sell  the  gal.  He  said  no;  he'd  as  quick  sell  one 
of  his  own  children.  But  when  I  came  to  tell  him  that  I  wanted 
her  for  a  lawful,  wedded  wife,  and  that  she  already  loved  me,  ho 
said  I  might  have  her,  and  that  he  would  keep  her  for  me  till  I 
could  raise  the  money.  So  I  told  Ianthe  all,  and  started  for  the 
woods  once  more.  A  month  ago,  1  had  two  thousand  dollars  over 
and  above  all  I  should  need  for  expenses,  and  I  started.  1  landed 
in  Natchez  yesterday  morning.  Mr.  Gampshell  was  dead,  and  his 
folks  all  sold  off.  I  tracked  Ianthe  to  a  trader,  and  got  there  just 
about  an  hour  after  she'd  been  sold.  When  be  told  me  who'd  got 
her,  of  course  I  made  up  my  mind  she  was  lost.  I  went  aboard 
the  first  down  boat,  determined  to  throw  away  my  money,  and 
then  go  back  into  the  woods  ;  for  I  didn't  want  to  keep  a  penny 
that  I'd  meant  for  that  work.  You  know  the  rest.  When  I  saw 
that  bill  of  sale,  I  knew  who'd  fallen  in  my  way.  She  aren't  hurt, 
sir — not  a  bit.  She's  as  pure  and  good  as  ever,  and  I  reckon 
you'll  hunt  some  time  afore  you  find  a  better,  or  a  handsomer 
wife." 

I  agreed  with  this  fully.  Shortly  afterwards  the  hunter  put  con- 
fidence enough  in  me  to  leave  bis  prize  in  my  keeping,  while  he 
went  and  got  a  license.  I  found  her  a  sensible,  intelligent  girl, 
and  she  made  no  effort  to  conceal  her  love  for  the  noble  hunter, 
nor  her  joy  in  view  of  the  events  which  had  so  strangely  transpired. 
By-and-by  the  stout  man  returned,  and  with  him  came  a  justice. 
I  saw  the  happy  pair  married,  and  before  night  they  took  an  up- 
ward bound  boat. 

Dp  in  Warren  county,  Blinois,  upon  the  first  bend  of  Hender- 
son's River,  lives  one  of  the  most  flourishing  farmers  of  the  West. 
His  name  is  Levi  Dolworth.  People  who  accept  his  generous 
hospitality  are  struck  with  the  strange  beatify  of  his  children  ;  and 
their  stay  need  not  be  long  to  assure  them  that  the  wife  and  moth- 
er is  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  one  of  the  best  mat- 
rons in  the  great  West.  He  and  his  wife  are  the  ones  of  whom  I 
have  just  told  you. 


THE  ARTESIAN  WELL  IN  PARIS. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  Paris  (or,  indeed,  in  the 
world),  is  the  artesian  well  of  (irenelle.  It  was  begun  in  1834, 
and  finished  after  several  forced  suspensions  about  the  year  1841. 
It  is  bored  in  the  centre  of  the  Court  of  the  Abbatoir,  goes  1700 
feet  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  column  of  water,  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  rises  in  a  copper  tube  122  feet  above  the  sur- 
I'rom  this  elevation  it  descends  by  means  of  another  tube 
to  the  ground,  and  is  conducted  to  the  reservoir  at  the  Pantheon, 
whence  it  is  distributed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  constantly  about  eighty  degrees  Parenheit. 
It  hold  several  salts  in  solution,  among  the  rest  iron  (which  colors 
ulimitted  to  its  action),  and  is  highly  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Now,  what  is  most  interesting  about  this  well  is  that  the 
facts  developed  by  it,  it  being  the  deepest  yet  bored,  have  served 
to  explode  the  old  doctrine  that  such  wells  were  mere  examples  of 
a  jet  of  water  having  its  head  on  some  mountain  or  high  table 
land,  passing  through  the  ground  and  springing  10  the  outlet  up 
to  the  height  of  its  head. 

The  force  that  drives  a  column  of  water  up  to  an  elevation  of 
1  800  feet,  and  with  such  rapidity  as  to  supply  ,'1,400,000  gallons  in 
24  hours;  the  force  that  shows  itself  to  be  variable,  sometimes 
comparatively  quiet,  at  others,  almost  terrific  in  its  violence,  is 
thought  to  lie  volcanic,  and  to  result  from  expansion  within  the 
inner  crust  of  the  earth — to  be  in  fact  a  sort  of  explosive  escape 
from  an  artificial  valve  in  the  immense  steam-boiler  on  whose 
surface  we  live.  When  the  well  was  first  opened,  anil  before  the 
water  was  carried  to  its  present  height,  vast  quantities  of  mud 
came  over,  from  which  the  height  of  the  column  now  clarifies  it. 
But  for  awhile  the  residents  in  the  vicinity  were  greatly  alarmed, 
thinking  that  the  ground  on  which  they  lived  was  being  gradually 
undermined  by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  that  some  day  they 
would  be  engulfed.  This  notion  has  long  ceased  to  ahum  them, 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  auger  has  pierced  through  the  rocky  exte- 
rior into  the  very  interior,  the  soft  central  mass  of  the  earth,  whence 
the  detritus  that  frightened  the  Parisians  proceeded,  and  not,  as 
they  ignorantly  imagined,  from  just  beneath  their  houses. — I'urts 
Corn  :  I:  Daily  Aa 
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[Written  for  Ballon*  Pictorial  ) 
POPPING    CO     \. 

BT     0.     W.     BLNOAT. 

Bring  In  the  golden  corn,  my  boys, 

Bring  in  tin1  golden  corn; 
Shell  it  with  hard  and  honest  hands, 

For  plenty  fills  her  horn, 
Her  ample  horn  with  fruitful  spoil 
She  (ills  for  all  the  sons  of  toil. 

Now  roast  the  yellow  grain,  my  girls, 

Bout  the  bright  yellow  grain, 
Seasoned  and  stirred  by  fair  white  hands — 

Hands  that  Inspire  nrj  strain, 
Hands  one  might  press  and  then  eareM, 
And  eyes  that  speak  of  happiness. 

Let  it  dance  above  the  blazing  fire. 
And  le;ip  from  its  glittering  shell — 

0  snowy  sight !  where  arms  so  white 
Are  easting  a  dangerous  spell. 

Then  a  cheer  for  the  corn,  the  yellow  corn, 

And  a  health  to  the  girls  who  pop  the  corn. 


[Written  for  Ballon  s  Pictorial.] 

BORN  TO  HE  DROWNED. 

BY  MBS.  i'AUih.im:  a.  BOULH. 

"  Born  to  l>e  drowned,  I  verily  believe,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Glen, 
in  an  irritated  voice,  as  for  the  third  time  within  ten  hours  she 
fished  Tommy,  her  eldest  son,  a  hopeful  lad  of  five  summers,  out 
of  the  shallow  puddle  in  the  bain  yard,  which  was  elegantly 
denominated  the  "duck  pond." 

"  Born  to  bo  drowned,"  she  repeated,  as  she  cleared  his  eyes, 
ears  and  nose  of  the  foul  water,  and  elad  him  in  a  dry  suit. 
"  What,  for  gracious  Bakes,  possesses  you  to  he  wanting  to  get 
into  the  wet.  Next  you  know,  you  wont  know  anything,  but'U 
be  brought  home  dead,  and  then  I  shan't  have  no  Tommy." 
"  It's  such  fun,  mother,"  said  the  little  fellow,  earnestly. 
"  Fun  !  You  wont  lind  it  much  fun  to  be  drowned,  I  guess  ! 
Then-,  now,"  pushing  him  from  her  with  rather  an  ungentle  shake, 
"  mind  and  keep  out  of  the  water  the  rest  of  the  evening,  or  you'll 
go  to  bed,  pretty  straight,  too,  and  without  any  supper  either." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Tommy,  demurely,  and  forthwith  wended 
his  way  to  the  garden,  through  which  trickled  a  silvery  brook,  and 
t-eating  himself  on  its  bank,  he  watched  for  a  while  the  reflection 
of  the  crimson  lights  which  flashed  on  the  eastern  sky,  wondering 
how  the  pretty  colors  came  down  there  ;  anil  then  as  they  faded, 
plucked  from  the  beds  near  him  many  a  gorgeous  blossom,  and 
flung  them  into  the  stream,  laughter  dimpling  his  rosy  lips,  as 
borne  away  by  the  current,  they  sailed  swiftly  off. 

"  Tommy,  Tommy,"  called  his  mother,  as  having  placed  the  sup- 
per on  the  table,  she  looked  around  for  him.  "  Why,  where  is  the 
child  <  As  I'm  alive,"  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  pastime  through 
the  west  window,  "if  he  aint  sailing  boats  in  the  garden  creek.  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  him  ;"  and   she  wrung  her  hands. 

"  It's  no  use,"  chimed  in  the  aged  grandmother,  in  her  feeble 
voice,  "  it's  no  use,  Sallie,  I  tell  you,  to  try  and  do  anything  with 
him  ;  he  was  horn  to  be  drowned,  and  you  must  try  and  reconcile 
yourself  to  the  decree.  He's  paddled  in  the  water  ever  since  he 
could  creep,  and  he'll  keep  on,  till  bimebjf  he'll  fall  in  head  fore- 
most, and  that'll  he  the  end  on  him." 

It  was  sorry  comfort  for  an  anxious  parent, ;  but  she  was  forced 
to  swallow  it,  for  it  coincided  exactly  with  her  own  belief.  But 
she  rushed  out  after  Tommy,  and  as  she  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
cried  vehemently,  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  play  in  the  water  ?" 
"  Yes,  ma'am,  and  I  haven't  either.  See,  I  aint  wet  a  hit.  But 
eek  looked  so  pretty,  I  wanted  to  sec  it.  And  then  it's  such 
fun  to  sec  the  flowers  sail ;  some  of  them  goes  so  slow,  like  the  old 
canal  boats,  and  some  bob  up  and  down  like  little  boys  swimming. 
It's  real  fun." 

"  Well,  stop  it  for  to-night,"  answered  Mrs.  Glen,  in  a  milder 
tone,  as  she  found  her  little  one  was  quite  dry  and  clean,  "and 
don't  you  dare  get  wet  again  to-morrow — do  you  hear?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Tommy ;  and  he  went  in  and  ate  his  sup- 
per, and  then  was  quietly  tucked  up  in  his  trundle  bed,  and  soon 
dreaming  that  he  was  a  great  red  peony  sailing  down  the  river  for 
dear  life.  At  least,  he  said  the  next  morning,  he  dreamed  that; 
and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  he  had,  for  next  to  the  water  he 
loved  the  flowers,  and  the  brilliant  peony  best  of  all,  because  its 
crimson  leaves  made  such  beautiful  boats. 

The  next  day  like  occurrences  transpired  again,  and  every  day 
afterwards,  as  they  had  every  day  before  since  Tommy  was  old 
enough  to  trot  around  out  doors,  until  it  became  a  popular  saving 
in  the  neighborhood,  that  he  was  horn  to  be  drowned.  The  only 
wonder  was  he  had  so  long  escaped.  In  truth,  there  was  never  a 
child  loved  to  play  in  and  around  the  water  better  than  he.  With 
his  trousers  rolled  up  to  his  knees,  he  would  paddle  for  hours  at  a 
time  on  the  shallow  beach  of  the  Seneca  River,  which  rolled  its 
calm  tides  within  a  short  distance  from  his  home,  or  sit  on  some 
sharp  point,  with  his  fish  line  in  his  hand,  chirping  like  a  bird 
when  it  is  merry,  his  whole  face  radiant  with  the  joy  that  flooded 
his  little  heart.  As  he  grew  towards  the  age  that  fanners'  lads  are 
necessitated  to  mingle  work  with  play,  he  invariably  chose  for  his 
duties  those  which  were  connected  with  the  water;  it  mattered  lit- 
tle whether  creek,  spring  or  river.  It  was  his  delight  to  lead  the 
horses  to  water.  Merrily,  indeed,  would  he  lea])  over  the  old  sor- 
rel's neck  as  they  came  to  the  brink  of  the  spring,  and  plasTi, 
plash  would  go  his  bare  feet  in  the  trickling  stream  so  long  as  it 
and  the  two  gay  rolts  were  quenching  their  thirst.  And  when 
sent  to  drive  or  fetch  the  cows  from  pasture,  he  invariably  chose 


he  river  road,  though  it  was  further  by  half  a  mile  than  the  hack 
one.  And  many  a  rich  tuft  of  herbage  did  the  gentle  creatures 
find  time  to  browse  while  their  little  master  was  skimming  stones 
over  the  placid  water,  or  watching  the  play  of  sunrise  or  the  shad- 
ows of  evening  on  the  quiet  stream.  The  holidays  whose  memo- 
ries were  most  grateful  to  his  heart  were  those  precious  Saturday 
afternoons,  when  his  father  gave  him  a  "  skill'  ride"  up  to  the 
"  bridge,"  the  little  settlement  whence  the  groceries  and  dry  goods 
of  the  family  were  mostly  obtained.  The  dip  of  the  oar  was  the 
sweetest  music,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  ever  a  little  hoy  could  hear. 
But  then — ah  !  then,  there  was  a  sad  time  one  day  in  the  house 
and  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Glen.  Tommy  had  been  sent  as  usua, 
to  drive  the  cows  to  pasture,  and  as  it  was  a  Saturday  morning 
and  withal  a  bright,  beautiful  one  in  early  June,  there  was  no 
marvel  in  the  household  that  several  hours  passed  on  without  his 
return.  His  father  was  in  the  field  at  work,  his  mother  busy  with 
churning  and  baking,  while  his  grandmother  was  weeding  her 
onions  and  peppers,  and  thus  the  forenoon  sped  away  without  a 
thought  of  the  truant.  But  when  at  the  shrill  sound  of  the  dinner 
horn  the  boy  did  not  appear,  his  mother's  heart  fluttered,  and  she 
asked  anxiously  of  his  sister  which  road  Tommy  took. 

"  The  river  one,  of   course,  mother.      He  never  goes  the  other." 
"And  hasn't  been  seen  since!     lli:'s  drowned,  I  know  he  is!" 
And  the  pallor  of  death  overspread  her  face. 

"  I  always  said  he  would  he,"  murmured  her  aged  parent,  as 
she  ran  for  the  camphor  bottle,  "  and  his  time's  come  at  last. 
Well,  he  wasn't  so  had  a  boy,  after  all;"  and  she  Took  oil'  her 
glasses  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"Don't  be  so  frightened,  wife,"  said  the  farmer,  kindly,  as  he 
helped  her  into  the  rocker.     "  May-be  he'll  turn  up  yet." 

"No,  I  shall  never  see  him  again,  my  Tommy!  0,  dear!" 
And  she  wept  and  "  took  on  "  in  a  way  pitiful  to  behold. 

Leaving  her  to  the  tender  care  of  the  grandmother  and  children, 
Mr.  Glen  hurried  away,  and  fearing  to  learn  the  worst  (shunning 
the  truth,  as  we  always  do,  while  there  is  hope),  he  sought  Tommy 
in  all  his  usual  haunts.     But  he  was  not  there,  nor  was  there  any 
race  of  his  footsteps.     Sadly  the   father  paced   the   river  road, 
watching  the  stream  intently,  fearing  all  the  while  lest  the  floating 
straw  hat  should  reveal  the  sad  certainty.     He  met  at  length  one 
of  his  son's  playmates,  and  accosted  him  for  news  of  Tommy. 
"  I  saw  him  stand  jist  here,  this  morning,  skimming  stones." 
The   sinewy  form  quivered   like  a  delicate   leaf,  and  the  sturdy 
old  farmer  bowed  his  head,  and  great  drops  fell  from  his  eyes. 
"  My  hoy  !  my  boy  !" 

"  Then  Tommy  is  drowned,"  exclaimed  the  lad.  "  I  always 
said  he  would  be ;"  and  he  scampered  away  forthwith  to  circulate 
the  mournful,  yet  ever  expected  tidings. 

And  then  commenced  an  active  and  thorough  search.  No  one 
had  seen  the  poor  boy  since  Johnny  Lynn  beheld  him  on  that 
spot,  watching  the  leap  of  the  stone  that  he  had  tossed  over  the 
waves.  The  river  was  deep  just  there;  lie  must  have  slipped  in — 
he  ivas  drowned.     There  seemed  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject. 

What  should  they  do  ?  What  could  they  do  ?  It  had  grown 
too  late  then  to  accomplish  much  that  day.  He  had  been  sunk  so 
long,  that  lite  would  certainly  be  extinct  even  if  they  found  him  ; 
and  so  they  agreed  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  the  next  day 
strive  to  raise  the  body  by  firing  guns  over  the  spot  where  it  was 
supposed  he  had  fallen  in. 

How  long  and  dreary  seemed  that  night.  The  moonlight,  as  it 
beamed  through  the  tassellcd  vines  of  the  kitchen  windows,  re- 
vealed a  pale  group  of  mourners.  The  husband  sat  beside  his 
wife  on  the  old  lounge,  and  supported  her  as  tenderly  as  he  had 
in  the  days  of  their  betrothal.  Sorrow  had  unsealed  the  some- 
what dormant  affections  of  their  hearts,  and  they  now  clung  to 
each  other  with  a  new  and  quickened  tie.  The  gray-haired  parent 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  with  closed  eyes,  but  she  did  not  sleep, 
every  few  moments  wiping  them  with  a  tremulous  hand,  and  occa- 
sionally murmuring,  "  We  ought  to  be  reconciled." 

A  noisy  Sabbath  followed.  From  all  directions  came  men, 
women  and  children  to  the  river  side;  some  from  curiosity  to  see 
how  a  drowned  corpse  would  look,  some  to  assist,  and  a  few  to 
enter  the  saddened  house,  and  by  silent  pressures  of  the  hand,  and 
by  low,  soothing  words,  express  their  sympathies.  Again  and 
again  did  the  sharp  sound  of  every  gun  that  the  neighborhood 
could  muster  resound  over  the  waters,  and  far  into  the  solemn 
woods  beyond.  Again  and  again  did  the  excited  crowd  peer  over 
the  banks,  and  out  upon  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  for  some 
signs  of  the  raising  body.  But  the  day  sped  on,  and  the  shadows 
of  night  veiled  the  waters,  and  they  sadly  turned  away  without  a 
trace  of  Tommy;  a  boy  who,  now  that  he  was  gone,  seemed 
never  to  have  been  loved  enough. 

They  did  not  have  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the  mother.  She  felt 
it  in  the  solemn  hush  that  gathered  over  the  spot;  as  the  multi- 
tudes that  assembled  there  wended  their  way  towards  home.  She 
rose  from  the  lounge  on  which  she  had  lain  all  day,  and  paced  the 
room  with  nervous  footsteps,  holding  her  hands  first  to  her  eyes, 
as  though  to  scare  away  an  awful  vision,  and  then  to  her  heart,  as 
if  to  hush  some  anguishing  throb. 

"  If  they  could  only  have  raised  him,"  she  gasped  out.  "If  I 
might  but  have  his  grave  to  visit,  I  could  bear  it  all." 

Solemnly  spoke  the  grandmother  then.  "  He  will  rise,  my 
daughter;  in  nine  days  he  will  ri 

And  every  morning  after  that  until  the  mysterious  ninth,  the 
aged  woman  repeated  the  words,  "  He  will  rise."  They  all  spent 
that  day  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  From  early  sunrise  till  his  last 
arrow  quivered  in  the  western  sky,  they  scanned  the  waters  ;  then 
with  hearts  sorer  than  ever  they  went  into  the  desolate  home. 

"  You  said  he  would  rise,  mother,"  exclaimed  the  daughter,  as 
she  rocked  herself  passionately;  "but  he  don't,  he  wont.  I  shall 
never  sec  Tommy's  grave." 


"  It's  always  the  ninth  day  till  the  tenth,"  said  the  grandparent ; 
"  they  must  go  out  and  watch  longer.  //-  1  hey  always  do." 

The  hired  man  did  go  out  and  watch,  and  the  rest  sat  sadly 
about  the  untasted  supper  and  waited. 

The  clock  struck  ten.  As  the  last  sound  fluttered  away,  there 
was  heard  a  low  sobbing  sound  at  the  door,  and  the  latch  rattled. 
They  started  every  one  of  them  simultaneously,  and  rushed  to- 
wards the  threshold.  Slowly  the  door  was  pushed  inward — but, 
is  it  human  flesh  or  spectre  that  stands  there  in  the  dim  starlight  I 

"  He  has  risen  ;  I  said  he  would  !"  cried  the  grandmother,  and 
put  forth  her  hands.  But  a  weird  shriek  startled  the  stillness,  as, 
instead  of  the  dripping  rags  and  clammy  form  she  expected  to  re- 
ceive from  Jake's  hands,  who,  her  sight  being  feeble,  she  thought 
stood  there  with  the  corpse  in  his  arms — instead,  she  clasped  a 
warm,  breathing  body,  wet  only  about  its  (yes,  which  were  flooded 
with  tears,  half  of  joy,  half  of  fear. 

Of  course  the  mother  fainted,  the  revulsion  was  too  sudden,  too 
mighty.  And  of  course  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  the  neigh- 
bors summoned,  and  there  was  a  time  of  universal  confusion. 

"  What  upon  tn'rl/i  the  matter  is  up  at  the  house,  I'll  be  scared 
if  I  know,"  said  Jake,  as  the  varied  sounds  sighed  themselves 
down  to  the  river's  bank.  Ami  in  truth  he  was  scored  when  he 
knew,  as,  after  waiting  till  he  was  sure  the  tenth  day  was  come, 
he  hastened  up  home,  and  entering  by  the  back  door,  beheld 
Tommy  quietly  eating  a  howl  of  bread  and  milk. 

"A  ghost!  O,  help  me!  help  me!"  he  shrieked  out,  standing 
in  the  doorway  as  though  his  feet  had  grown  there,  and  his  hair, 
which  always  stood  nearly  straight,  bristling  up  in  a  more  direct 
line  than  ever  before.  "  A  ghost !  and  got  out  of  the  river  without 
my  seeing  him  ! — a  ghost !" 

"  No  more  a  ghost  than  you,"  said  Tommy,  as  having  swallow- 
ed the  last  spongy  crust,  he  balanced  his  spoon  a  moment  on  the 
bowl,  and  then  rushed  from  the  table  towards  Jake,  "  No  ghost  at 
all,  only  a  harum-scarum  boy,  who's  been  to  Albany  and  back." 

"And  weren't  you  drowned?"  asked  Jake,  a  little  fearful  yet, 
although  Tommy's  warm  hand  was  clasped  in  his. 

"  Not  a  bit.  If  I  was  born  to  be,  I  wasn't  this  time,  that's  cer- 
tain— though  I  don't  say  that  I  ought  not  to  have  been.  Jake," 
and  he  drew  the  poor  trembling  man  out  under  the  starlight, 
"  Jake,  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  I've  learned  what  I  shall  never  forget 
— that  if  a  boy  has  a  good  home,  he'd  better  stay  there  before 
going  to  seek  his  fortune  anywhere  ;  and  I  tell  you  it'll  be  many  a 
long  day  before  father  or  mother  finds  fault  with  me  again.  As 
grandmother  says,  I  have  learned  wisdom  by  experience." 

"  But  where  have  you  been  ?" 

"Why,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  of  it.  I  was  crazy  to  sec  a  boat 
locked  through ;  you  know  father  never  would  let  me,  for  fear  I 
should  get  drowned.  So  I  had  been  trying  to  find  a  good  time  to 
get  away  since  the  canal  opened,  and  that  Saturday,  after  shutting 
the  bars  on  the  cows,  I  rau  of!',  meaning  to  get  hack  by  dinner- 
time. Well,  I  saw  the  boat  sail  in  through  the  open  gates,  and 
then,  after  they  were  shut,  I  saw  it  sink  down  and  down,  and  then 
the  other  gates  open  and  it  sailed  out,  and  I  thought  I  should  like 
to  be  a  boat.  And  just  then  the  captain  came  up,  and  slapping 
me  on  the  shoulders,  told  me  I  looked  like  a  bright  boy,  and 
asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  go  to  Albany  with  him,  and  drive 
the  horses.  I  jumped  at  the  chance,  Jake ;  for  O,  how  I  have 
wanted  to  see  the  world.  I  never  stopped  to  think  of  father  or 
mother,  or  Carrie,  or  the  baby,  or  grandmother,  but  I  jumped  on 
to  the  horse,  and  oft'  I  went.  But  I  tell  yon,  the  fun  didn't  last 
long.  It  was  all  over  by  the  next  morning,  and  I  would  have 
given  the  world  had  1  owned  it,  to  have  been  back  home  again. 
I  shall  always  feel  sorry  for  canal  drivers  as  long  as  I  live,  for 
I've  hcen  one,  Jake." 

The  boy's  lips  quivered.  Ah,  there  were  bruises  on  his  body 
then,  which  would  have  rent  his  mother's  heart  could  she  have 
seen  them  ;  but  with  a  noble  heroism,  he  never  spoke  of  them,  con- 
scious that  his  waywardness  had  already  pained  her  to  a  fearful 
grief. 

"And  how  came  you  back  so  soon?"  asked  Jake.  ,-Did  you 
see  the  city  I" 

"Nothing  but  what  they  call  the  basin,  and  that  made  me  sick. 
I  don't  believe,  Jake,  the  folks  down  there  more  than  half  live  out 
their  lives.  0,  it  is  awful — the  smell  and  the  dirt.  No,  I  didn't  want 
to  stay  and  sec  it.  There  was  a  boat  '  clearing,'  and  they  wanted  a 
driver,  and  I  engaged,  and  came  home  as  quick  as  I  could.  I 
have  had  a  hard  time,  Jake  ;  but  it  would  have  been  harder,  if  I 
had  known  how  they  worried  about  me  at  home." 

"  Why,  we  thought  of  course  you  were  drownded,"  said  his  lis- 
tener, emphasizing  forcibly  the  last  word  of  his  sentence.  "  And 
your  grandmother  said  you'd  rise  the  ninth  day — you  would,  for 
sartin'." 

"And  I  did,"  said  Tommy.  "And  now  that  I  have  risen,  I 
should  like  to  lie  down  ;  for  to  tell  the  truth,  I  haven't  slept  on 
anything  better  than  the  soft  side  of  a  plank  since  I  ran  away.  I 
only  hope  now,  grandmother  will  give  it  up,  and  say  I  wasn't 
born  to  he  drowned;"  and  with  the  words  half  uttered,  he  returned 
to  the  house. 

"  No,  I  wont  give  it  up.  You  were  born  to  be  drowned,  but  the 
time  hasn't  come  yet ;"  and  she  laid  her  hands  on  his  curly  locks, 
and  silently  blessed  him. 

"  Well,  1  hope  it  wont  come  while  I  live  here," said  Jake;  "for 
sich  a  time  as  we've  had  here  for  the  last  nine  days  !" 

Tommy  Glen  nun/  have  been  born  to  be  drowned,  as  his  aged 
relative  prophesied,  but  his  time  has  not  come  yet,  for  only  last 
night  we  saw  the  brilliant  glow  of"  bis  torch  s  as  his  skiff  glided 
down  "  Mud  Creek  ;"  and  bale  and  hi  indsome  a  young 

fellow  as  ever  gladdened  a  maiden's  eyes  :;  stood  at  our  mother's 
door  this  morning,  and  presented  us  with  a  plate  of  nicely-dressed 
pickerel,  part  of  hie  luck  on  the  fishing  ground  the  evening  before. 
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MRS.  ANNIE  SENTER. 

Mrs.  Annie  Scnter,  an  admirable  original  like- 
ness of  whom  we  present  herewith,  not  long  since 
made  her  debut  at  the  Boston  Museum,  and  won 
high  praise  from  all  who  witnessed  her  histrionic 
efforts.     Mrs.  Scnter  was  born  in  Boston  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1835,   and  is  consequently 
but  nineteen  years  of  age.     While  a  school  girl 
in   the   public   schools   of  her  native   city,  she 
evinced  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  her  studies, 
and   was   especially   noted  for  her  elocutionary 
powers,   and   her  youthful  compeers  could  not 
fail  to  observe  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she 
rendered  tho   selections  (usually  from  dramatic 
authors)  appointed  for  her  readings  on   days  of 
public  examination,  the  germ  of  that  power  which 
has  since  l>cen  so  conspicuously  displayed.   From 
her  earliest  years  she  was  especially  fond  of  dra- 
matic representations;  dramatic  authors  wero  her 
study,  and  the  scenic  display  of  the  theatre  her 
strongest  passion.     The  beat  of  her  early  incli- 
nations was   displayed  while   a   school  girl  by 
some   attempts  at  dramatic  composition  highly 
creditable  to  her  years.     At  the  age  of  seventeen 
she  married  Mr.  Win.  II.  Sinter,  of  this  city,  a 
union  which  has  been  marked  by  unalloyed  hap- 
piness.    During  the  fall  of  1854  she  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  obstacles  which  had  long  lain  in 
the  path  to  the  cherished  and  coveted  object  of 
her  youthful  ambition.     She  applied  to  that  vet- 
eran actor  and  manager,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who 
at  first  sought  to  dissuade  her  from  the  trials  of 
a   laliorious   profession ;  but   having   heard  her 
readings,  he  at  once  saw  her  capacity,  and  en- 
tered  upon    her  tuition  with  enthusiasm.     She 
commenced  in  November,  and  in  the  Bhort  space 
of  less  than  four  months  made  her  first  appear- 
ance before  the  Boston  public  at  the  Museum,  on 
the  30th  of  March,  at  the   benefit  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,    in   the  character  of  Mariana,  in  "  The 
Wife."     A  more  crowded  and  intelligent  audi- 
ence, and  a   more   enthusiastic  reception,  never 
greeted  a  novice.     She  was  called  out  at  the  end 
of  the  first  and  each  succeeding  act,  and  greeted 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.     She  was  at 
once  engaged  by  manager  Kimball  for  three  suc- 
cessive engagements,  during  which  she  appeared 
in  some  twenty  of  the  most  difficult  characters 
on  tho  stage,  nightly  greeted  by  intelligent  and 
crowded  audiences.     Since   then  she  has  given 
some   readings   in   Portland    and    Portsmouth, 
which  were  most  successfully  received.     She  is 
evidently  an  ardent  and  laborious  student.    Conscious  that  though 
the  rare   endowments  which  she  lias  received  from  nature  might 
give  her  a  transient  career  of  meteoric  brilliancy,  she  seems  fully 
aware  that  it  is  to  the  arduous  cultivation  of  her  remarkable  pow- 
ers she  must  look  to  take  the  place  of  a  fixed  star  in  the  theatrical 
firmament.     Wc  regard  with  more  than  passing  interest  the  open- 
ing career  of  this  young  Bostonian,  and  bespeak  for  her,  wherever 
she  appears,  hearty  good  will  and  kind  consideration.    The  accom- 
panying portrait  conveys  a  correct  expression  of  the  features  of 
the  lady  in  repose,  and  as  she  appears  off  the  stage,  but  when 
kindled  by  the  inspiration  of  histrionic  effort,  her  face  possesses  a 
fascination  which  gives  full  effect  to  her  melodious  voice  and  her 
harmonious  action.     We  have  no  hesitation  in   predicting  for  her 
a  glorious  career  upon  the  stage  ;  she  possesses   every  attribute  of 
98,  all  the  graces  of  early  womanhood,  and  a  pure  and  un- 
sullied reputation. 


«  —  ■»  i 


NAHANT  STEAMBOAT,  "NELLY  BAKER." 

Wc  present  our  readers  with  an  accurate  view,  drawn  expressly 
for  the  Pictorial,  of  the   favorite  Nahant  boat,  "Nelly  Baker, 
Captain  Alfred  L.  Rouell,  now  in  the  second  season  of  her  ser- 
vice.    She  is  an  admirably  built  boat,  of  elegant  model,  strong, 
substantial,  seaworthy  and  fast,  and  attracts  much  attention  among 
the  other  craft  in  our  waters,  as  she  shoots  along  like  a  star  and 
leads  them  all.     The  frequent  rough  water  which  the  Nahant  boat 
has  to  encounter  in  the  course  of  the  season  renders  such  a  craft 
as  this  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  boarders  and  visitors  at 
Nahant.    The  Nelly  Baker  was  built  at  Grcenpoint,  New  York,  in 
1854,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Snedcn,  under  the  supervision  of  Captain 
Rouell,  for  the  Nahant  Stcaml>oat  Company,  Francis  S.  Ncwhall, 
president.     She  is  152  feet  11  inches  in  length,  25  feet  10  inches 
in   breadth,  8  feet  6  inches  in   depth,  and  of  303  71-95ths  tons 
burthen.      She   is,  in   all   respects,  staunch,  seaworthy,  and   in 
good  condition   for   naviga- 
tion, having  suitable  means 
of  escape,  in  case  of   acci- 
dent,  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  deck.     She  is  provid- 
ed   with    one   low   pressure 
boiler,  22  feet  long,   and  8 
feet  in  diameter,  constructed 
of  the  best  quality  of  Ameri- 
can iron  in  the  best  manner. 
Her  engine  is  low  pressure, 
32  inches  in  diameter  in  cyl- 
inder,  and   ten   feet  stroke. 
She  has  two  forcing  pumps 
and  two  hundred  feet  of  hose, 
twenty   fire-buckets,    a    life- 
boat, and  100  life-preservers, 
which  aro  suspended  over  the 
main-gangway.     It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  she  is  every  way 
fitted  for   the  service  she  has 
to  perform.     Captain  Kouell 
has  won  the  respect  and  re- 
gard of  the  public  by  his  sea- 
manlike    and     gentlemanly 
qualities — in  a  word  wc  have 
never  had  so  fine  a  boat,  or 
a  more  popular  commander 
since    the    Nahant   line   was 
established.     A  trip  to   Na- 
hant and  back  in   the  Nelly 
Baker  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
freshing excursions  that  can 
be  taken.      We   need   hardly 
refer   to   the   charms  of  tho 
well-known  peninsula  of  Na- 
hant   itself,   which    we   have 
lately    delineated,    but    it    is 
nt    to    know    that  this 
has  been  a  brilliant  season  at 
this  unrivalled  resort. 
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CUPID  AMONG  THE  PAWNEES. 

The  savage  and  the  civilized,  each  in  their  way,  when  they  fall 
into  the  net  set  by  that  great  fisherman  Cupid,  have  queer  ways 
of  showing  themselves,  and  were  it  not  that  this  love-making  is  a 
serious  business  and  not  to  he  trifled  with,  would  make  the  most 
absurdly  conceited  hypochondriac  that  ever  walked  the  earth  and 
imagined  himself  a  tea-pot,  laugh.  Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Mur- 
ray, in  his  descriptions  of  Indian  life,  gives  the  following  graphic 
sketch  of  courtship  among  the  Pawnees  :  when  the  lover  wishes  to 
break  the  ice  he  comes  to  her  father's  tent,  uninvited,  and  sits  on 
the  corner  of  the  mat  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  goes  away 
without  speaking.  This  is  the  preliminary  step,  answering,  per- 
haps, to  the  first  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand — the  first  blushing 
hesitation  to  address — the  first  mutual  glance  of  understanding. 
After  a  few  days  the  young  man  returns,  wearing  his  buffalo  robe 
with  the  hair  outward,  again  sits  down  silent  in  the  corner  of  the 
tent.  This  is  a  proposal — a  regular  "popping  the  question."  If 
the  father  is  determined  to  reject  him,  nothing  is  placed  for  him  to 
sit  on,  and  no  meat  is  offered  ;  but  if  he  approve  of  the  match, 
theso  rights  of  hospitality  are  observed.  Feasts  are  then  given  by 
the  respective  parties,  in  order  to  obtain  the  consent  of  their  rela- 
tives. If  both  feasts  terminate  favorably  in  this  respect,  the  young 
man  presents  himself  once  more  before  his  bride,  at  the  door  of 
her  tent,  and  then  turns  round  and  walks  slowly  off  towards  his 
own — she  rises  and  follows  him — the  marriage  is  then  complete. 
If  she  remains  sitting,  it  is  a  sign  that  her  family  declino  tho 
match.  All  this  is  done  without  a  word  passing  between  the  in- 
tended bride  and  the  husband  that  is  to  be.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary part  of  the  affair  is,  that  having  married  an  elder  sister, 
he  has  a  right  to  marry  all  the  younger  ones,  ns  they  successfully 
attain  the  age  of  womanhood.  The  author  adds :  "  I  have  seen 
chiefs  who  have  in  this  manner  married  a  whole  family  ;  the  eldest 
wife  being  the  greatest  drudge,  and  the  youngest  being  generally 
the  favorite  sultana,  and  consequently  doing  the  least." 


GERMANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  German   population — that  is,  those  who 
speak  the  German  language,  in  tho  United  States 
— amounts  to  4,000,000.     The  first  and  oldest 
portion  of  them  are  the  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen, 
whose  ancestors  came  to  this  country  as  early  as 
1683  ;  they  may  number  1,000,000,  and,  except 
in  language,  arc  thoroughly  Americanized.  They 
have  about  forty  newspapers,  some  of  which  are 
fifty  years  old.     About  one  fourth  of  these  papers 
are  whig,  and  German  whigs  are  very  numerous 
in   Lancaster,  Bucks  and  other  counties.     Lan- 
caster  sometimes  gives   5000   Whig    majority, 
while  Berks,  another  German  county,  often  gives 
as  largo  a  majority  to  the  opposite  party.     The 
German  whig  voters  in  Pennsylvania  probably 
amount  to   50,000.      The   Mohawk   Dutchmen 
may  also  be  set  down  as  thoroughly  American- 
ized, and  as  scarcely  speaking   German,  except 
in   some   localities.     The  second  emigration  of 
Germans   to  this   country,  from   1800  to   1845, 
with   their    children,   now   amounts    to    nearly 
2,000,000.     The   third  emigration  (since   1845) 
bears  an  entirely  different  character  from  that  of 
either  of  the   preceding  classes  in  education  and 
political  notions,  and  probably  amounts  to  about 
1 ,000,000.     The  last  two  emigrations  arc  rapidly 
filling  up  all  our  large  cities,  and  the  towns  of 
the  Western  States.     Very  few  arc  found  in  New 
England,  or  in  the  slave  States,  except  Missouri 
and  West  Texas,  and   the  cities  of  Baltimore, 
Wheeling,  New  Orleans,  Memphis  and   Louis-, 
villc.     Their  farming  forces  are  considerable  in 
South  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and  some 
counties  in   Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri.    In  West  Texas,  the  German  population 
is  estimated  at  40,000.     A  large  sprinkling  of 
them   may  be  found   in  California,  principally 
miners  and  mechanics.     A  very  marked  differ- 
ence exists  between  the  German  immigration  be- 
fore and  after  1845,  in  many  respects — as  well  in 
social  station  as  education  and  political  senti- 
ment.     When   the   German    emigration   began, 
after  the  peace  of  1815,  the  majority  were  secta- 
rians, who  wished  to  establish  churches  of  their 
own  faith,  for  poor  people  fleeing  from  starva- 
tion.    There  were  but  few  educated  men  among 
them,  excepting  some  political  refugees,  like  Pro- 
fessor Liebcr  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Koener, 
of  Illinois.     Considerable  numbers  of  fugitives 
from  justice  were  among  the  emigrants  between 
the   years    1815   and    1845.     In   the  meantime, 
great  reforms  were  going  on  in  Germany.     The  schools  (the  pride 
of  the  nation)  had  arrived  at  great  superiority,  and    Republicans 
had  multiplied  in  numbers  from  year  to  year,  and   the  quiet  but 
intensive   struggles   for  liberty,  which  arose  in  succeeding  years, 
spread  political  intelligence  among  the  masses.     A  thirst  for  free- 
dom brought  tens   of  thousands  of  wealthy  and  well   educated 
people  to  America.     After  the  unfortunate  result  of   the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  the  number  of  political  refugees  who  came  to  this 
country,  noted   for   their   talents,  education,  social   station    and 
wealth,  reached  20,000.     Most  of  them  hnd  formed  very  decided 
political  opinions  in  their  own  country.     The  more  recent  emigra- 
tion, though  fewer  in  number,  is  vastly  superior  to  the  older  ones 
in  activity,  ability  and  enterprise,  as  well  as  in   intelligence  and 
enlightened    political   sentiments.     It   possesses  almost  half  tho 
German   newspapers,  and  nearly  all   the  good   writers,  speakers 
and  men  of  reputation  in  the  country,  of  German  extraction. — 
New  York  Tribune. 


i  »«»  » 


NAHANT    STEAMER,    NELLY    BAKER. 


THE  MAMMOTH  OCEAN  STEAMER. 

The  new  steamer  Leviathan,  now  being  constructed  in  London, 
promises,  when  finished,  to  be  the  wonder  of  the   age.     To  grasp 
the  idea  of  a  vessel  measuring  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
length,  with  a  capacity  of  twenty  thousand  tons,  and  room  enough 
besides  for  four  thousand  passengers,  with  all  their  luggage,  cer- 
tainly requires  some  mental  effort;  but  to  conceive  of  such  a  mon- 
ster grappling  with  wind  and   tide,  and    triumphantly  forcing  its 
way  through   the    mighty  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  becomes  a  task 
quite  sufficient  to  stagger  any  ordinary  intellect,  and   more  than 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  faith  of  the  most  credulous.     If  the  Levi- 
athan shall   be  able  to  show  a  full  list  of  passengers  for  her  first 
visit  to  our  shores,  it  will  certainly  appear  that  the  people  of  this 
dav  have  more  confidence  in  art  and  science  than  their  ancestors, 
whom  Fulton  attempted  to  "  humbug  "  with  his  "  foolish  inven- 
tion." But  science  has  achiev- 
ed so  much   since  then,  that 
any  want  of  faith  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this   great  enterprise 
would  smattcrof  old  fogyism. 
The   engines   of  the    levia- 
than, although   said  to  be  of 
2600  horse  power,  will,  in  re 
ality,    be    capable   of    being 
worked   up  to   10,000  horso 
power.     The  united  strength 
of  10,000  horses  would  seem 
to  l>c  power  enough  to  move 
a   •mall-sized  glol>e ;    and  if 
not  such  an   one  as  ours,  at 
least  an  asteroid.     It  is  con- 
fidently   predicted,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  length 
of   this  steamer,  she  will  he 
enabled    to  pass  through  tho 
water  at  an  average  speed,  in 
all  weathers,  of  fifteen  knots 
an    hour,  and  with  a  smaller 
power   in    proportion  to  ton- 
nage  than    ordinary   vessels 
now  require  to  make    ten 
knots.     The   contract  speed 
of  most  ocean  mail-carrying 
steamers  is  eight  knots.     A 
ship   of   this    huge   capacity 
can  carry  12,000  tons  of  coal 
— quite  sufficient,  it  is  stated, 
for  her  consumption  on  the 
outward  and  homeward  voy- 
ages.    She  will   l>e  launched 
unlike  any  other  ship — broad- 
side on    the  water,  by  means 
of  hydraulic  power,  and  early 
in  next  spring  is  expected  to 
make  a  trip   to  the  U.  States 
and  back  in  a  fortnight 
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FRENCH  SILVER. 

"  French  silver "  will  be,  before  long,  we  trust,  as  familiar  in 
the  months  of  people,  as  "British  gold  "  in  those  of  politicians. 
Tho  saying  about  being  bom  with  a  "  silver  spoon  "  in  one's 
month  will  soon  lose  its  original  significance,  for  the  new  French 
silver  is  or  will  be  as  cheap  as  copper,  and  therefore  accessible  to 
the  beggar  as  well  as  the  prince.  The  article  we  allude  to  is 
aluminium,  a  substance  which  was  lately  as  dear  as  gold,  but 
which  a  learned  Frenchman,  M.  St.  Claire  Deville  (no  devil, 
by  the  way,  but  a  very  worthy  man),  has  discovered  a  means 
of  extracting  from  common  clay  at  very  little  expense,  the  active 
ugent  being  sodium,  which  is  cheaply  obtained  from  a  decomposi- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  by  charcoal.  The  chloride  of  alumin- 
ium, obtained  from  aluminous  earth  or  clay,  will  cost  only  ten 
cents  a  pound.  The  admirable  qualities  of  the  French  silver  are 
its  freedom  from  rust,  either  from  the  action  of  air  or  acids,  its 
hardness,  lightness,  malleability,  plastic  character  and  sonority. 
Silver  bells  will  be  common  on  every  dining-table — silver  watches 
in  everybody '8  fob.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  this  discovery  should 
be  made  just  at  tho  time  when  silver  had  become  very  scarce. 
Wo  have  seen  it  stated  somewhero  that  the  "  Hundred  Guards  " 
of  the  French  emperor  were  to  be  equipped  with  cuirasses  made 
of  this  metal.  There  is  no  humbug  about  this  discovery,  which 
will  confer  fame  and  fortune  on  M.  Deville. 


Hot-Beds. — The  refuse  of  cotton,  obtained  in  cotton  spinning 
mills  is  said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  horse  manure  in  producing 
rapid  heat  in  hot-beds.  It  is  hardly  the  season  to  talk  of  hot-beds, 
when  our  own  beds  are  so  uncomfortably  warm,  but  this  is  an 
item  worth  remembering  even  by  those  city  horticulturists  who 
are  addicted  to  raising  a  single  bean  in  a  flower-pot. 


Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly — with  its  rich  miscellaneous 
freight,  now  reaches  every  State  and  city  of  the  Union.  One  dol- 
lar enclosed  to  us  will  ensure  its  receipt  for  a  year.  One  hundred 
pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number,  or  twelve  hundred  pages 
per  annum  for  one  dollar  !     The  cheapest  monthly  in  the  world. 


Boat  Racing. — Tho  Harvard  boat  clubs  aro  still  rejoicing  over 

their  defeat  of  the  Yale  boats.     Generous  competition  is  the  order 

of  the  day.     We  like  to  see  athletic  sports  cultivated,  particularly 

by  our  students.     The  training  of  body  and  mind  ought  to  go  on 

pari  passu. 

«  ■»«»  » 

Capt.  Ingram  am. — The  German  citizens  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
have  presented  a  splendid  sword  to  Captain  Ingraham  for  his  noble 
and  fearless  conduct  in  the  Koszta  affair  in  tho  bay  of  Smyrna. 
Heroism  is  not  always  forgotten. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  A  college  is  about  to  be  established  at  Lynchburg,  Vs., 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

....   Professor  Agassiz  has  secured  nearly  subscribers  enough 
for  the  publication  of  his  work  on  natural  history. 

....   Rev.  John  K.  Shaw,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.(  united  twenty- 
six  persons  in  wedlock  on  the  4th  of  July. 

....   There  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about  the  black  snake 
and  girl  story.     Barnum  has  got  them. 

....   Our  secretary  of  state  and  the  minister  of  tho  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  have  signed  a  reciprocity  treaty. 

....  John  Mitchell,  tho  Irish  exile,  is  farming  at  Tucalceche, 
Knox  county,  Tennessee. 

The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  proposes  a  general  day  of 

thanksgiving  for  the  abundant  harvests. 

....  Madame  Girardin,  wife  of  the  great  French  journalist,  and 
herself  a  fine  writer,  died  lately. 

. . .   Great  men  never  affect  anything,  and  are  modest.     It  is 
only  noodles  who  aro  veneered  with  brass. 

A  shark  six  and  a  half  feet  in  length  was  lately  caught 

near  Fall  River,  where  folks  bathe. 

A  score  of  literary  and  artistic  notabilities   have  been 

passing  the  season  at  Newport. 

....  Edward  Everett's  speech  at  the  Boston  school  celebration, 
was  one  of  his  happiest  efforts. 

....  Madame  Rachel  is  to  give  us  two  hundred  performances 
in  fifteen  months. 

....   The  New  Orleans  Delta  tells  of  a  poor  woman  being  rob- 
bed ot  a  thousand  dollar  bill. 

....  Blackberries  have  been  sold  in  Louisville  this  season  for 
twenty  cents  a  gallon.     Luxurious  Louisvillians ! 

The  "  wild  men  of  Borneo,"  recently  exhibited,  arc  said 

now  to  be  tame  natives  of  Connecticut. 

....   Captain  Adams,  U.  S.  N.,  who  brought  homo  the  Japan- 
ese treaty,  found  the  Japanese  officials  very  friendly. 

....  The  Esquimaux  are  afraid  to  die  on  a  windy  day  lest 
their  souls  should  be  blown  away. 

Park  Benjamin  was  the  poet  at  the  commencement  cele- 
bration of  Dartmouth  College  this  year. 

....  A  stalk  of  Indian  corn  in  Virginia  grew  ten  and  a  half 
feet  in  24  hours.     We  thought  only  "  ill  weeds  "  did  so. 

The  [nice  of  gas  in   Philadelphia  has  been  reduced  to 

$2  25  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 


GOOD  OUT  OF  EVIL. 
It  is  not  always  that  we  are  able  to  perceive  how  and  what  good 
is  eliminated  from  a  mass  of  evil,  considered  in  itself  monstrous, 
appalling  and  inexplicable.  The  firmest  faith  is  sometimes  for  a 
moment — though  only  for  a  moment — staggered  by  the  contem- 
plation of  a  gigantic  national  woe  that  overshadows  a  fair  land 
like  a  mighty  thunder-cloud.  To  many  minds,  the  war  in  tho 
East  appeared  an  unmitigated  evil — a  crushing  blow  to  the  pros- 
perity of  England.  Men  and  armaments  melting  away  in  the  far 
East — thousands  on  thousands  slain — thousands  on  thousands 
mutilated  and  crippled  for  life — thousands  of  happy  English  homes 
made  desolate — mourning  substituted  for  gladness  in  the  noble's 
villa  and  peasant's  hut — victories  too  dearly  purchased  to  admit 
of  rejoicings — these  seemed  to  present  an  overpowering  mass  of 
evil,  from  which  no  ray  of  consolation  could  proceed.  But  it  is 
already  producing  good  ;  it  has  roused  up  the  masses  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  to  an  energetic  demand  of  their  rights — to  insist  upon 
something  more  than  a  good  theory  of  government  coupled  with  a 
wretched  mal-administration.  And  this  popular  ferment  has  em- 
braced representatives  of  all  classes  in  its  vortox.  It  is  a  truly 
representative  movement.  Men  of  ability,  who  have  hitherto  stood 
aloof  from  public  affairs,  fondly  imagining  government  to  be  a 
self-acting  machine,  have  stepped  into  the  arena,  determined  to  see 
that  the  engineers  attend  to  their  business  ;  that  incompetent  hands 
shall  be  dismissed,  and  competent  persons  substituted  in  their 
stead,  even  if  the  new  selections  be  mode  from  ranks  that  have 
hitherto  been  ostracised  and  ignored.  Tho  participation  of  such 
men  as  Dickens  in  the  reform  movement  is  a  significant  event, 
and  he  has  signalized  his  entrance  into  the  field  of  political  discus- 
sion by  a  speech  as  telling,  as  emphatic,  and  as  powerful  as  any 
ever  made  in  either  tho  Lords  or  tho  Commons.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  on  this  side  ot  the  Atlantic  to  look  with  indifference  on 
what  is  passing  at  this  time  in  Great  Britain.  We  can  never  for- 
get tho  blood  that  flows  in  our  veins,  nor  that  England  was  tho 
parent  of  tho  most  influential  of  our  colonies — unnatural  step- 
mother though  she  proved  herself.  Most  of  us  are  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "  England,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still."  The  great 
national  crimes  of  England  were  never  committed  by  her  people ; 
the  select  few  who  have  administered  her  government  are  respon- 
sible for  her  ruthless  wars — wars  of  ambition,  oppression  and  re- 
pression— some  of  which  have  produced  the  very  state  of  things  in 
Europe  she  is  now  warring  to  change.  If  the  people  of  England 
could  but  be  heard,  we  should  hear  fewer  complaints  of  England's 
injustice  and  hostility  to  the  causo  of  freedom.  If  the  people  of 
England  could  have  been  heard,  Hungary  would  not  have  fallen 
beneath  the  iron  heels  of  Austria  and  Russia — the  diplomatic 
thimble-rigger  and  the  polar  bear  of  nations.  It  is  in  the  prospect 
of  the  people  of  England — the  talent — the  untitled  talent  of  Eng- 
land obtaining  a  preponderance  in  public  affairs,  that  we  behold 
the  rainbow  of  hope  spanning,  with  its  soft  and  brilliant  arch,  the 
leaden  cloud  that  now  overshadows  "  Merrie  England  "  like  a  pall. 


«  ■».—  > 


Death  of  Mrs.  Read. — Recent  letters  from  Florence,  Italy, 
convey  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  by  cholera  of  the 
wife,  and  youngest  daughter  of  our  talented  countryman,  the  poet- 
painter,  Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  Americans  who  have  visited 
Florence  within  the  past  three  years,  have  often  spoken  on  their 
return  of  the  hospitality  and  happiness  of  tho  little  domestic  circle 
now  darkened  by  the  fatal  visit  of  the  grim  intruder,  death.  Mrs. 
Read  was  a  beautiful  and  childlike  creature,  the  idol  and  first  love 
of  her  gifted  husband  ;  and  the  daughter  was  the  delight  of  her 
parents.  Poor  Read  !  What  now  to  him  are  his  twofold  triumphs 
of  painter  and  poet  1  Isolated  in  a  foreign  land,  he  is  left,  literally, 
"  alone  in  his  glory." 


Inculcating  Temperance. — James  Howell,  a  famous  trav- 
eller in  his  day,  says  :  "  The  German  mothers,  to  make  their  sons 
fall  into  a  hatred  of  wine,  do  use,  when  they  are  little,  to  put 
some  owl's  eggs  into  a  cup  of  Rhenish,  and  sometimes  a  little  liv- 
ing eel,  twingling  in  the  wine  while  the  child  is  drinking,  so  scares 
him  that  many  come  to  abhor  and  have  an  antipathy  to  wine 
all  their  lives  after."  Is  the  intemperance  of  Boston  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  "twingling"  of  tho  "little  eels"  in  the  Cochitu- 
ate,  which  "  so  scares  "  tho  drinker  that  he  "  comes  to  abhor  " 
the  element  ?    We  pause  for  a  reply. 


Railroad  Bridge  over  Rock  River. — Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  we  gave  lately  a  view  of  this  great  work.  Mr.  John 
Warner,  who  performed  the  most  important  part,  the  foundation, 
or  mason-work,  is  now  engaged  in  laying  the  piers  for  tho  great 
bridge  over  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  an  enterprise  which  his  en- 
ergy and  ability  will  accomplish  with  success. 
1  —.»  > 

Sportsman's  Portfolio. — The  demand  for  this  exceedingly 

beautiful  and  attractive  publication  has  been  so  large  that  we  have 

been  obliged  to  delay  filling  some  .of  our  late  orders,  but  a  new 

edition  is  now  published,  and  any  person  enclosing  us  twenty-five 

cents  will  receive  a  copy  by  return  of  mail.     See  advertisement  in 

another  column. 

<  — ■«.  > 

Ballou's  Pictorial  Bound. — In  literature  and  art  combined,  the  best  thin? 
we  have  ever  had  offered  ua  is  bound  copies  of  volume  eighth  of  u  Ballou's 
Pictorial.''  It  is  really  superb,  and  Is  the  handsomest  table  ornament  that 
has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  The  illustrations  are  magnificent, 
the  paper  heavy,  fine  and  white,  and  the  literature  pure,  high-toned  and  vig- 
orous.— Sunday  Mercury,  Philadelphia. 


A  PRIZE  FOR  BARMT.-U. 

In  the  17th  century  flourished  a  "  robustious  perriwig  patcd  fel- 
low," who  would  have  been  a  prize  for  Barnum  had  he  been  bom 
a  couple  of  centuries  later,  named  Barsabas.  He  began  to  display 
his  extraordinary  strength  in  Flanders,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
king's  carriage  getting  mired  to  such  an  extent  that  one  wheel  was 
entirely  sunk  in  the  mud,  and  all  the  horses  and  oxen  procurable 
could  not  start  it.  Barsabas,  who  was  then  a  life-guardsman, 
offered  to  liberate  the  carriage.  Ho  raised  tho  wheel  alone,  made 
a  sign  to  the  coachman  and  postilions,  who  whipped  the  horses 
and  goaded  the  oxen,  and  away  went  the  carriage.  The  king 
gave  him  a  pension ;  he  got  along  in  life,  and  became  Major  de 
Valenciennes.  A  Gascon  having  challenged  him  to  fight,  Barsa- 
bas replied  :  "  Agreed  ;  let's  shake  hands  on  the  bargain."  Where- 
upon he  gave  him  such  a  grip  that  he  broke  the  bones  of  the  man's 
hand,  and  incapacitated  him  from  holding  a  sword.  Barsabas 
went  into  a  village,  one  day,  and  asked  for  the  blacksmith.  The 
shop  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  entered  it.  "  My  friend," 
said  he,  to  tho  smith,  "give  me  some  horse-shoes."  He  broke  all 
those  that  were  handed  him  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  remark- 
ing they  were  made  of  poor  and  brittle  iron.  The  smith  said  he 
would  forge  some  other ;  whereupon  Barsabas  slyly  caught  up  the 
heavy  anvil  and  hid  it  under  his  cloak.  The  smith,  wishing  to 
hammer  his  iron,  was  astounded  at  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  his  anvil,  and  yet  more  surprised  when  he  saw  it  in  its  place  a 
moment  afterwards.  He  fancied  that  he  was  dealing  with  the 
Evil  One,  and  lied  from  his  shop  and  would  not  come  back  till  the 
demon  had  gone  away.  He  had  a  sister  as  strong  as  himself. 
As  he  had  left  home  at  an  early  age,  and  she  was  many  years 
younger  than  himself,  he  did  not  know  her.  He  met  her,  one  day, 
in  a  small  town  of  Flanders,  where  she  sold  cordage,  and  asked 
for  tho  largest  cords  she  had.  He  snapped  them  as  if  they  were 
pack-thread,  and  told  her  they  were  good  for  nothing.  "  I  can 
give  you  much  better  ones,"  said  the  girl ;  "  but  will  you  pay  me 
well  ?"  "  As  much  as  you  ask,  my  dear,"  said  the  major,  show- 
ing her  a  handful  of  crown  pieces.  She  took  them  and  broke 
them  into  little  bits.  "  Your  crowns,"  said  she,  "  aro  no  better 
than  my  ropes ;  give  me  coin  of  better  alloy."  Barsabas,  sur- 
prised at  the  girl's  strength,  asked  her  name  and  where  sho  came 
from,  and  thus  discovered  his  own  sister. 


-■*  -•••-  *■ 


The  Deaths  thus  far. — According  to  the  Constantinople 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  the  losses  of  life  since  the 
declaration  of  war  are  the  following:  Turks,  130,000;  French, 
70,000 ;  English,  28,000  ;  Russians  at  least  230,000.  Taking  into 
account  the  mortality  on  board  the  ships  of  war  and  transports, 
and  among  the  laborers  of  different  kinds  attached  to  the  troops, 
and  the  losses  of  the  Austrian  armies  of  occupation  and  observa- 
tion, by  the  diseases  of  last  winter,  it  may  be  assumed  that  from 
500,000  to  600,000  men  have  perished  or  become  invalided  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  or  about  as  many  as  were  carried 
off  by  the  cholera  of  1831-32  on  its  first  appearance  in  Europe. 


Mademoiselle  Rachel. — This  lady,  whose  first  appearance 
in  New  York  is  already  announced,  is  to  receive,  for  two  hundred 
performances  in  the  United  States,  8250,000,  besides  all  travelling 
expenses  of  herself  and  suite,  and  have  a  carriage  and  the  requi- 
site servants,  in  livery,  constantly  at  her  command. 


Children  in  Boston. — By  the  census  just  completed  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  children 
in  this  city,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fifteen  years,  is  28,528. 
Last  year,  the  number  returned  by  the  censns  was  24,289,  showing 
an  increase,  in  one  year,  of  4239  children  between  the  ages  named. 


To  be  Tried. — Sergeant  Morrow,  charged  with  whipping  a 
drunken  soldier  to  death  at  Fort  McHenry,  is  to  be  tried  for  mur- 
der at  the  November  term  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  he  in  the 
meanwhile  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  fort. 


An  Exception. — Boston  is  the  only  American  city  that  has 
had  an  annual  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  American  Inde- 
pendence ever  since  the  peace  of  1783. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Henry  C.  BufTum  to  Miss  Matilda 
Cnwin;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  George  M.  Rogers  to  Mb*  Lncy  M.Steohios; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Robert  Johnson  to  Miss  Maria  Barley ;  by  Rev.  .Mr. 
Smithett.  Mr.  Johnson  Atchison  to  Miss  Jane  Hughes;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Cilloy, 
Mr.  LeandfT  P.  Rice,  of  Cuba,  to  Miss  Fanny  A.  Richards. — AtCambridgeport, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Robert  Pemberton  to  Miss  Angeline  U.  Whiting,  of 
Pepperell.— At  Lynn.  Mr.  William  O.  Williams  to  Mrs.  Ann  Kurns;  Mr.  Al- 
bert II.  Brown  to  Miss  Nancy  Shattuck,  of  Boston. — At  Salem.  Mr.  Hiram 
Andrews  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Smith;  George  P.  Hamilton.  U.S.N.,  to  Mrs. 
Susan  Trout. — At  Beverly,  by  F.  W.  Choate,  Esq.,  Mr.  Johannes  hunt,  of  Co- 
penhagen, Denmark,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jennings. — At  Marblehead,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  James  II.  Fleet  to  Miss  Frcelova  Dodge. — At  Quincy,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Ira  Howard,  of  Randolph,  to  Miss  Lucy  Ann  Newcomb,  of 
Bniintree. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev  Mr.  Da<imon,  Mr.  JamesMunroe  to  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Woodward. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Vermilye,  Mr.  J.  T.  Brown  to 
MUs  Ellen  T.  Knapp. — At  East  Bridgewater,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pbipps,  Mr.  Oaken 
A.  Ames,  of  North  Easton,  to  Miss  Catharine  Hobart. — At  New  Bedford,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Henry  Steward  to  Miss  Chloe  Ann  Benson. — At  Portland, 
Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  Bxeklel  S.  Bell  to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Strong.— At  New 
York,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  George  William  Abbot,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  to 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Bowditch,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Otis  Turner,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Smith,  26 ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  A. 
Stearns,  wife  of  President  Stearns  of  Amherst  College,  47 ;  Mr.  Charles  II. 
Sackett,  22;  Miss  Eunice  II.  Tilton,  34;  Mr.  Daniel  VV.  Smith.  26;  Mr.  Roath 
A.  Sherman.  39;  Mrs.  Alice  Yinal,  wife  of  Mr.  Simeon  Pratt,  57;  Miss  Martha 
Cragin.  25;  Mr.  William  Haymau,  38— At  Koxbury,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Bragg.  26; 
Widow  Elizabeth  Burlingame.  47— At  Charleston .  Mrs.  Lydia  Lund,  4(1  — 
At  Cambridgeport,  Mr.  Josiah  Oakes,  77— At  East  Cambridge,  Widow  Hannah 
Woodward,  67— At  Quincy,  Mr.  Mattln-w  Ilathston,  35:  Mr.  Ezra  Damon.  (IT  ; 
Mrs.  llearna  Scannell,  32.—  At  Lowell.  Mrs.  Eveline  II.  Winslow.— At.  West 
Wareham.  Mrs  Mary  J.,  wife  of  Mr.  Arthur  O'Neill.  23.— At  Newburyport, 
Mr.  Luther  Titeomb,  68.— At  East  Salisbury,  Widow  Abigail  Buswcll.  h'2. 
—At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Abbv  Alecta  Ripley.  33.— At  New  Bedford,  Mrs  Charlotte 
Bartlett  Mayo,  94.— At  Fall  River.  Mr.  Henry  O'Neil,  40.— At  Nantucket.  Mr. 
Elisha  Green,  72:  Widow  Eliza  Ann  Williams,  34;  W-  dow  PhiuoMooer- 
At  Westboro.' Mr.  Hannibal  S  Aldrich.  41.— At  W<  ster.  Mr.  Arad  Wood- 
worth.  87.— At  Springfield,  Mrs.  Jane  E  Gilpin,  2  U  Leverett,  Widow  Bo- 
niah  Field,  86.— At  Greenfield.  David  Wlliard  it  Providence. R.  I., 

Mr.  Jonathan  Chase,  a  soldier  of  tho  Revolution.  '.<7 .  Mrs.  Anna,  wife  of  Dea. 
Nathaniel  Aldrich,  84.— At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Mrs.  Susan,  wife  of  Rev.  Harry 
Croswell,  DD.,  76  —At  Tolland,  Conn.,  Abfjah  I-add.  M.D.,  67.— At  Washing- 
ton. MaJ.  Augustus  A.  Nicholson,  quartermaster  of  the  U.  S.  marine  corps. 
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EDITORIAL  MELAIVGE. 
The  immense  custom-house  of  Quincy  granite  which  for  years 
past  baa  been  in  process  of  erection  in  New  Orleans,  and  which, 
although  it  lias  cost  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  still  re- 
mains unfinished,  is  gradually  sinking  into  the  marsh,  and  "  will 
probably  disappear  at  about  the  time  that  railroads  shall  have 
transferred  to  some  other  point  in  the  South  the  mercantile  su- 
premacy of  the  Crescent  City." Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  is  giving 

her  Shakspearo  readings  in  London.     It  would   be  a  treat  to  hear 

her  ui>on  this  side  of  the  water  again. The  Burlington  ( Vt.) 

Free  Press  says  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  make  that 
town  one  of  the  principal  depots  for  lumber  in  New  England. 
The  Free  Press  thinks  that  five  years  hence  50,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  will  he  landed  there  annually,  and  makes   great  promises 

for  the  future  of  that  city,  the  only  one  in  Vermont. General 

Shields  has  located  a  large  farm  in  Minnesota.     May  he  reap  as 

many  fruits  as  has  laurels  ! The  telegraph  wire   in  Alabama 

was  lately  cut,  and  200  feet  of  it  taken  away,  under  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  the  prevailing   drought.      Immediately   after  a 

good  shower  fell,  confirming  the  depredators  in  their  error. A 

citizen  of  New  York  shot  a  mad  dog  and  wounded  a  hoy  with  the 

same   hall.     Sad  work ! One  day  lately  eleven    boats  from 

Edgartown,  each  boat  manned  by  two  men,  captured  no  less  than 
seventy-two  sword-fish,  varying  in  weight  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  aggregating  about  ten  thou- 
sand pounds. Late  into  July  there  was  snow  on  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, and  people  were  glad  of  snug  fires  at  night. The  first 

theatre  opened  in  the  colonies  of  North  America  was  at  Williams- 
burgh,  Va.,  September  5th,  1742 — the  play,  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice."  The  first  theatre  opened  in  New  York  was  in  Nassau 
Street,  September  17th,  1753.     The  first  play  acted  was  "The 

Conscious  Lovers." Florence  Nightingale  is  not  a  Roman 

Catholic,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  a  Protestant  of  the  most 
ultra  class.     She  belongs  to  a  dissenting  family,  and   is   herself  a 

Unitarian. A  snapping  turtle  was  lately  captured  in  Sanborn- 

ton,  N.  H.,  upon  whose  back  were  the  dates  of  1810  and  1833. 
Mr.  David  Clark,  now  of  Franklin,  was  the  person  who  carved  the 
first  date,  and  the  shell  of  the  turtle  was  then  four  and  a  half  inches 
across  by  seven  in  length.     In  forty  years  it  has  grown  but  one 

inch  longer  and  wider. In  Jersey  City,  Mayor  Manners  has, 

during  the  two  official  years,  issued  fifty-two  vetoes  of  acts  passed 

by  the  common  council. A  Seneca  warrior  one  hundred  and 

one  years  old  lately  gave  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  in  Buffalo 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  a  great  land  suit.  He  is  strong  and  healthy, 
and  his  eye-sight  good.  He  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest, 
going  back  with  a  history  of  the  country  prior  to  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  ! Accounts  from  Sierra  Leone  contains  intelli- 
gence of  a  disastrous  defeat  sustained  by  the  English  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  natives.     They  sustained   a  loss  of  fifty  men 

in  killed  and  prisoners. The  Rev.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  of  Bow- 

doin  College,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  a  wealthy  lady  of 
that  city  having  generously  contributed  825,000  to  complete  the 
endowment  of  the  professorship. The  Ericcson  made  the  pas- 
sage out  to  Havre  in  14  days  and  3  hours  from  New  York. Dr. 

William  Tirrell,  an  eminent  agriculturist,  and  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  public-spirited  citizens  of  Georgia,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Sparta,  Hancock  county,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July. 
The  deceased  has  especially  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  of 
Georgia  and  of  posterity,  by  the  donation  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  Athens  College,  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of 

agriculture. Admiral  Sir  Charles   Napier  is  said  to  have  lost 

his  fortune  by  the  failure  of  Halford  &  Co.,  in  London. The 

Jingo  tree  on  the  Common — transplanted  from  the  Gardiner 
Greene  estate  on  Pemberton  Hill  about  twenty  years  ago — looks 

well,  though  its  growth  is  scarcely  perceptible. Mrs.  Lovcjoy 

writes  from  Kansas  that  no  spot  on  earth  can  be  more  inviting 
than  the  new  territory. 


Ulcmsibc  (Batljcrings. 


« ■»■»  > 


A  Smart  Frenchman. — Not  long  ago  the  Paris  Univers 
thought  proper  to  publish  a  series  of  virulent  attacks  upon  the 
venerable  Beranger,  accusing  him  of  having  invariably  placed  his 
pen  at  the  service  of  the  worst  of  passions,  and  contending  that 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  far  exceeded  his  genius.  A  sculptor  to 
whom  it  occurred  that  the  Parisians  would  be  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  protest  against  these  libels  on  their  favorite  bard;  designed 
a  small  bust  of  him,  of  which  he  sold  plaster  casts  at  six  sous  a 
piece.  The  idea  has  met  with  immense  success,  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  busts  of  Beranger  having  been  sold  in  the  space  of  a 
fortnight. 

1    mmm    i 

Harvard  College  Library. — Two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  volumes  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  pamphlets  were  l.st  year  added  to  the  library  at  Cam- 
bridge, exclusive  of  duplicates,  periodicals,  newspapers,  etc.  A 
collection  of  modern  Greek  works  has  been  lately  added  to  the 
library.  They  are  supposed  to  he  the  largest  collection  of  the  kind 
in  America,  and  were  imported  direct  from  Athens  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Felton. 


*  »~m.  » 


Loaning  Newspapers. — It  is  a  poor  practice  for  people  to 
borrow  newspapers — and  perfectly  unjustifiable  for  postmasters  to 
lend  them.  The  department  at  Washington  has  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  it,  and  has  forbidden  postmasters  to  lend  newspapers 
hereafter. 


-4    <m*~    > 


Honorary. — The  corporation  of  Harvard  University  has  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  Gov.  Gardner,  Nathan  Apple- 
ton,  Nathan  Bishop,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Wiuthrop. 


The  ladies  of  Virginia  are  trying  very  hard  to  raise  $200,000, 
to  purchase  the  Mt.  Vernon  estate. 

A  native  African,  owned  by.  Mr.  R.  H.  Tison,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, died  lately,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

Mad 'He  Vestvali  has  made  an  engagement  with  the  manager  of 
i  a  in  Mexico,  and  will  leave  the  United  States  on  the  1st 
of  September. 

There  is  a  black-walnut  tree  near  Kalamtzoo,  Michigan,  which 
measures  thirty-three  feet  in  circumference  two  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Albert  Harkness  has  been  appointed  by  the  executive  hoard  of 
Brown  University  to  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature. 

The  quantity  of  lumber  surveyed  in  Bangor  for  the  first  six 
months  ending  Julv  1st,  1855,  was  70,040,000  feet,  against 
48,382,920  feet  in  1854,  and  07,161,291  feet  in  1853. 

The  poor  little  girl  of  Gilmanton,  N.  II.,  said  to  be  charmed  by 
snakes,  has  been  engaged  by  Baruum,  who  has  secured  her  and 
her  favorite  snakes  for  exhibition. 

A  gas  company  has  been  organized  at  Buenos  Ayrcs  to  furnish 
light  for  the  city,  and  the  foundation  stones  of  the  gasometer  had 
been  laid  in  the  presence  of  a  large  party. 

A  short  time  since  a  son  of  Phineas  Drew,  aged  14  vcars,  at 
Newburyport,  nut  his  death  from  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head, 
caused  by  the  very  dangerous  and  common  habit  among  boys,  of 
standing  on  the  head. 

Messrs.  Bancroft  &  Sellers  of  Philadelphia  have  obtained  of  the 
Ru-sian  government  a  heavy  contract  for  machinery  for  two  ex- 
tensive machine  shops  at  Cronstadt.  John  Bull's  pugnacity  has 
lost  him  a  good  customer. 

The  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Domestic 
Industry  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  horses  and  cattle  at  Provi- 
dence, commencing  on  Tuesday,  September  11,  and  will  continue 
through  the  week.     The  premium  list  amounts  to  S4000. 

It  is  said  that  the  notorious  Wild  Cat,  the  Seminole  Chief,  has 
formed  an  alliance  with  Santa  Anna.  Should  this  be  true,  Alva- 
rez and  his  brother  revolutionists  will  have  at  least  one  very  trou- 
blesome customer  to  dispose  of. 

The  Canadian  papers  say  there  is  a  great  want  of  cattle  in  Can- 
ada ;  that  farmers  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  wheat  growing, 
to  the  neglect  of  stock,  is  not  profitable,  and  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  import  bullocks  from  the  States. 

Capt.  Eli  Perry,  of  the  ship  Cambria,  has  for  fifteen  years  been 
constantly  engaged  in  the  passenger  trade  between  Liverpool  and 
New  York,  and  dining  that  time  not  a  passenger  has  died  on  board 
any  ship  under  his  command.  This  is  something  more  than 
"good  luck." 

About  ten  years  ago  a  wealthy  Englishman,  living  at  East  New 
York,  L.  I.,  set  a  pair  of  valuable  larks  free,  for  the  very  purpose 
of  introducing  them  into  this  country.  He  has  succeeded  admir- 
ably, and  deserves  the  commendation  of  all   lovers  of  birds  and 

songs. 

The  California  papers  make  mention  of  a  chalk  hill  in  Campa 
Seco.  It  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  a  curious  phenome- 
non is  exhibited,  viz.,  that,  while  one  part  of  it  is  composed  of 
chalk,  the  other  is  the  usual  clay  formation,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion being  plainly  visible. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  National  Intelligencer  that  the 
former  minister  of  Spain  at  Washington,  M.  Calderon  de  la  Bar- 
ca,  is  now  living  quietly  and  comfortably  with  his  family  at  Neu- 
illy,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Paris.  He  is  devoting 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  abstains  from  politics  entirely. 

A  New  Hampshire  sheriff  was  taking  a  rogue  to  prison,  a  few 
days  since  in  a  wagon.  To  make  sure  of  him,  the  sheriff  sat  in 
the  prisoner's  lap  ;  and  when  the  horses  came  to  a  hill,  where  his 
attention  was  necessary  to  hi*  vehicle,  the  rogue  threw  him  out  of 
his  lap,  jumped  from  the  wagon  and  escaped  to  the  woods. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Telegraph  Line,  in  Canada,  is  for  sale.  The 
directors  have  been  compelled  to  wind  up  matters  and  bring  the 
telegraph  to  the  hammer,  not  for  the  want  of  business  to  be  done, 
but  on  account  of  internal  defei  ts  ami  mismanagement.  Since 
the  line  was  opened,  the  telegraphic  business  has  increased  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  and  is  likely  to  grow. 

An  exchange  says  :  "  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  the  natural  food 
for  summer,  and  the  cheapest  also.  Eat,  therefore,  more  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  less  meat  and  flour,  and  you  will  not  only  contri- 
bute to  your  stock  of  health,  but  you  will  give  the  speculators  in 
these  articles  of  prime  necessity,  a  dig  under  the  fifth  rib,  which 
they  richly  deserve." 

In  1759,  the  only  post-office  in  Massachusetts  was  located  in 
Boston,  and  the  letters  were  advertised  in  the  Boston  News-Letter, 
so  that  a  person  residing  out  of  Boston  had  to  -.end  to  that  city  for 
his  letters.  In  an  old  copy  of  the  News- Letter  a  list  of  letters  is 
published.  In  this  list  there  are  advertised  two  for  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, twelve  for  Nantucket,  and  several  for  America. 

Capt.  Nathan  Smith  died  in  Fitzwilliam,  N.  II.,  lately,  aged  91 
— the  last  revolutionary  pensioner  in  Cheshire  county.  His  father 
and  older  brothers  were  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  at  which  time 
he  was  about  eleven  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  joined 
the  army  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  present  at  the  time  of  Ar- 
nold's treason. 

The  Freewill  Baptists  have  now  a  theological  seminary  at  New 
Hampton,  a  State  seminary  in  Maine,  and  a  college  at  Hillsdale, 
Michigan  ;  the  two  first,  besides  their  buildings,  have  endowments 
of  nbout  $30,000  ;  the  college  has  buildings  costing  $50,000,  and 
is  fast  collecting  a  fund  of  8100,000.  The  denomination  has  also 
a  quarterly  review  of  high  character. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  authorized  the  collector  and 
naval  officers  to  collect  upon  arrival  the  duties  due  upon  articles 
brought  by  travellers  for  presents,  and  not  for  sale,  when  the  sum 
does  not  exceed  S500.  Nearly  all  passengers  from  Europe  bring 
packages  of  goods  not  designed  for  sale,  but  which  are  subject  to 
duty.     The  instructions  are  for  their  convenience. 

In  the  year  107G,  after  King  Philip's  war,  Dr.  Increase  Mather, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  "  did  by  his  letters  procure  a  whole  shipload  of 
provisions  from  the  charity  of  his  friends  in  Dublin,  Ireland."  So 
that  when  Boston  sent,  by  H.  B.  Forbes,  Esq.,  a  ship-load  of  pro- 
visions to  Ireland,  a  few  years  ago.it  was  but  the  payment  without 
interest,  of  a  debt  contracted  a  century  and  three  quarters  before. 

A  half  dozen  quart  bottles  were  found  in  the  foundation  of  a 
building  in  Burlington,  erected  many  years  ago,  which  seemed  us 
fresh  as  if  they  had  been  put  up  last  year.  From  inquiries  it  was 
found  that  the  family  were  in  the  habit  of  burying  bottles  of  green 
currants  in  the  cellar,  and  that  these  must  be  at  least  thirty  vcars 
old.  The  finding  of  these  bottles  proves  that  green  fruit  is  sus- 
ceptible of  preservation  for  many  years,  when  carefully  put  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air. 


-foreign  Items. 


It  is  stated  that  Sir  R.  Murchison  has  received  the  appointment 
of  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  England, — the  post  left  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Bcchc. 

A  project  has  been  started  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of 
Prince  Albert,  for  gathering  under  one  roof,  at  Burlington  House, 
all  the  learned  and  artistic  societies  in  the  city. 

Count  de  Lorry,  of  France,  has  been  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment,  SOOOf.  fine,  and  5000f.  damages,  for  defaming  the 
character  of  General  Kandon,  Governor-general  of  Algeria. 

One  of  the  heaviest  known  verdicts  against  usury  has  been  pro- 
nounced in  Dijon,  France,  condemning  a  banker  to  pay  a  fine  of 
100,000  francs.  This  particular  sum  was  named,  as  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  represent,  nearly,  his  ill-gotten  profits  for  five  years. 

A  new  diamond,  found  by  a  negrcss  in  Brazil,  and  called  tho 
"  Star  of  the  South,"  has  reached  England,  and  is  producing  a 
sensation.  It  weighs  254  1-2  carats,  and  will  probably  lose  half  its 
weight  in  cutting.     The  Koh-i-noor  now  weighs  122  carats. 

The  gambling  establishment  near  Thonon,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  has  just  been  closed  by  order  of  the  Sardinian 
government.  It  is  also  said  that  a  general  measure  will  shortly 
be  adopted  for  closing  aU  the  places  of  play  in  the  Sardinian 
States. 

There  arc  no  "  war  taxes  "  in  Russia ;  the  expenses  of  the  war 
are  met  by  free  gifts  from  the  population — that  is,  printed  papers 
are  sent  round  for  each  person  of  substance  to  fill  in  his  contribu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  well  understood  how  much  he  must  contribute,  if 
he  will  escape  soma  dire  penalty. 

It  is  said  that  certain  corn-merchants  of  Birmingham  and  Glou- 
cester have  lost  at  Bcrdiansk  50,000  quarters  of  wheat,  on  which 
they  reckoned  to  turn  a  pretty  penny,  having  bought  the  lot  at  12s. 
per  quarter,  but  the  amount  of  which  must  now  be  reckoned  a  to- 
tal loss,  as  the  whole  has  been  burnt  or  taken  by  the  allies. 

It  seems  that  the  "din  of  war"  does  not  prevent  musical  affairs 
from  prospering  at  Constantinople,  although  Turkish  opinions  do 
not  quite  agree  with  those  entertained  west  of  the  Bosphorus. 
The  last  novelty  is  a  cantata  by  Nedjib  Bey,  the  sultan's  compos- 
er, which  is  described  as  enjoying  in  Stamboul  a  popularity  it 
could  hardly  nope  for  anywhere  else. 


Sanb3  of  (Boltr. 


....  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel. — Dr.  Johnson. 
....   Gravity  is  only  the  bark  of  wisdom,  but  it  preserves  it. — 
Confucius. 

....  The  higher  the  rank  the  less  pretence,  because  there  is  less 
to  pretend  to. — Bulu 

I   see   death 's  a  good  trencherman ;  he  can  eat  coarse, 

homely  meat,  as  well  as  the  daintiest. — Declcar. 

....  Conversation  enriches  the  understanding;  but  solitude  is 
the  school  of  genius. —  Gibbon. 

....  Everything  is  worth  seeing  once,  and  the  more  one  sees, 
the  less  one  either  wonders  or  admires. — Cluster  field. 

....  Gravity  is  a  mystery  of  the  body,  invented  to  conceal  tho 
defects  of  the  mind. — Lai  Rochefoucauld. 

....  The  only  true  conquests — those  which  awoken  no  regret — 
are  those  obtained  over  ignorance. — Bonaparte. 

....  Some  characters  are  like  some  bodies  in  chemistry;  very 
good,  perhaps,  in  themselves,  yet  fly  off  and  refuse  the  least  con- 
junction with  each  other. — Greville. 

. . .  The  most  solitary  persons  have  always  been  the  least  re- 
pining. How  many  of  the  world's  most  sacred  oracles  have  been 
uttered,  like  those  of  Dodona,  from  the  silence  of  deep  woods. — 
Bulwer. 

....  Great  lords  pride  themselves  on  the  merit  of  their  ances- 
tors, because  they  have  no  other;  wits  on  their  own  merit,  because 
they  think  it  unique;  while  sensible  men  never  glorify  themselves. 
— yinon  de  L'Enc/os. 

....  As  those  that  pull  down  private  houses  adjoining  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  prop  up  such  parts  as  are  contiguous  to  them  ; 
so  in  undermining  bashfulness,  due  regard  is  to  be  had  to  adjacent 
modesty,  good-nature  and  humanity. — Plutarch. 

....  There  are  two  distinct  sorts  of  what  we  call  bashfulness — 
this,  the  awkwardness  of  a  body,  which  a  few  steps  into  the  world 
will  convert  into  the  pertness  of  a  coxcomb ;  that,  a  consciousness, 
which  the  most  delicate  feelings  produce,  and  the  most  extensive 
knowledge  cannot  always  remove. — Mackenzie. 


Joker's  Bubget. 


"Wife,"  said  a  hen-pecked  husband,  "go  to  bed."     "I  wont. 
"  Well,  then,  sit  up  ;  1  will  be  minded  !" 

An  old  divine  said  to  a  young  preacher,  who  had  just  preached 
a  sermon  of  the  intensely  horrible  order:  "You  arc  too  flowery, 
and  your  flowers  are  all  the  flowers  of  sulphur." 

Economy  is  the  art  of  drawing  in  as  much  as  one  can,  but  un- 
fortunately young  ladies  will  apply  this  "  drawing  in  "  to  their 
own  bodies,  when  they  wish  to  avoid  anything  like  a  "  waist." 

A  man  with  a  modest  appetite  dined  at  a  hotel ;  after  eating  the 
whole  of  a  young  pig,  was  asked  if  he  would  have  some  pudding. 
He  said  be  didn't  care  much  about  pudding,  hut  if  they  had  an- 
other little  hog  he  would  be  thankful  for  it. 

"  Isn't  it  strange,"  asked  a  friend,  the  other  day,  "  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  should  ever  have  indulged  in  clownish  freaks  '."  "  When 
did  he  <"  we  inquired.  "  Why,  when  he  was  dividing  the  rays  of 
light,  to  be  sure  ;  for  wasn't  that  cutting  up  shines  !" 

A  bickering  pair  of  Quakers  were  lately  heard  in  high  contro- 
versy, the  husband  exclaiming :  "  I  am  determined  to  have  one 
quiet  week  with  thee !"  "  But  how  wilt  thou  be  able  to  get  it  •" 
said  the  taunting  spouse,  in  "  reiteration,"  which  married  ladies  so 
provokingly  indulge  in.  "  I  will  keep  thee  a  week  after  thou  art 
dead,"  was  the  Quaker's  rejoinder. 

Stopping  at  a  village  inn,  there  came  a  thunder-storm,  and  Cap- 
tain Hall,  surprised  that  a  new  country  should  have  reached  such 
a  perfection  in  those  mcteorologie  manufactures,  said  to  a  by- 
stander: "  Why,  you  have  very  heavy  thunder  here."  "Weil, 
yes,"  replied  the  man,  "  we  du,  considering  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants !" 

A  few  nights  since,  some  young  men,  going  from  Columbus  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  the  cars,  were,  getting  rather  noisy  and  pro- 
fane, when  a  gentleman  in  a  white  cravat  tapped  one  of  them  on 
the  shoulder,  with  the  remark  :  "  Young  man,  do  you  know  you 
arc  on  the  road  to  perdition  !"  "  That's  just  my  luck;  I  took  a 
ticket  for  Cincinnati,  and  I've  jot  on  the  wrong  train." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.— Ow  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  Vevoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictonal  (being  overotu  nun* 
deed  thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  adrertiae- 
nient  that  la  rarely  offered  to  the  public  AJiotherlaet 
which  greatly  enhances  the  ralue  of  the  Picio&ial  as  an 
advertising  mediam  is.  that  ir  I  and  not  de- 

stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  b&ing  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  a  .'  ome. 

O^Tkrmh  for  Ai»vkiitisi>'1.  —  Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

U.  M    MAI.I.dl  .  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bruinfielil  St* .,  Boston,  Mass. 

IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  PUBLICATION. 
BAKER'S     CHURCH     MUSIC. 

WE  have  just  lamed  one  of  the  most  valuable  coUae- 
of  Church  .Music  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try, edited  by  Prof.  B.  K.  Baker.     It  will   be  the  Music 
Book  of  the  season. 
aug  4        8w        JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co.,  PuUiskert. 

HEW  AND  IMPEOVED   EDITION. 
JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THESAURUIS 

—OP — 

ENGLISH    WORDS    AND    PHRASES. 

•0  CL.\ssinin  ISD  irrvnckp  as  to  facilitate  TIIE  expres- 
sion OP  IDEAS.  AND  ASSIST  IX  LITERARY  COMPOSITION. 

BV  PETER  HARE  ROOET, 

Late  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  London,  etc. 

Bevise.l  and  edited,  with  a  list  of  Foreign-Words  defined 
In  English,  and  other  additions,  bj  Mmxvs  Sum,  D.D. 

New  American,  from  the  third  London  edition,  with 
additions  and  improvements.    12mo.    (Moth.  >1  50. 

This  edirion  is  based  on  the  best  London  edition,  which 
issued.  The  flrst  American  edition 
haTing  been  prepared  by  Or.  Scars  for  strictly  edui 
purj>oses,  those  words  and  phrases  properly  termed  "  vul- 
gir."  Incorporated  in  the  original  work,  were  omitted. 
These  expurgated  portions  have,  in  the  present  edition, 
been  restored,  but  by  such  an  arrangement  of  the  latter. 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  educational  purpose  of  the 
American  editor.  Besides  this,  it  contains  important  ad- 
ditions of  words  and  phrases  not  in  tile  English  edition. 
making  it  In  all  respects  more  full  and  perfect  than  the 
author's  edition.  The  work  has  already  become  one  of 
standard  authority,  both  iu  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain. 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN, 

No.  59  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON.  augl8 

MILLER,  0RT0N  &  MULLIGAN'S 
NEW    BOOKS. 

RICHARD    HlLDItKTH'S    GREAT    WORK, 

AE.CHY    MOORE: 

OR, — 

MEMOIRS    OF  A  FUGITIVE. 

With  a  New  Historical  Introduction,  written  for  this  edi- 
tion by  the  distinguished  Author,  and  unfolding  the  orl- 
gin.  history  and  characteristic!!  of  this  remarkable  work, 

4.,  12mo..  430  pp.,  8  Illustrations.     Price,  Si  25. 

PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE ! 
THE  YOUNG  WOMAN'S  BOOK  OF  HEALTH. 

BY  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  ALCOTT, 

Author  of  "  The  House  I  Live  in."  "  Young  Housekeeper," 
tier  of  Health,"  "  Youne;  Mother."  '*  Young  Man's 

Guide,"  "(lift  Hook  to  Young  Men."  "Gift  Book  to 
Young  Ladles,"  etc. 

CONCLUSION  TO  TIIE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON. 
In  one  vol..  327  pages,  lfimo.     Price,  63  cents. 

Also,  the  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON  AND  CONCLU- 
SION, in  one  toL,  complete,  884  pp.,  16mo.,  illustrated. 
Price.  | 

IN  PRESS,  READY  IN  AUGUST, 

TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  A  8LAVE-SEVENTEEN 

YEARS  A  FREEMAN. 

MY  BONDAGE  AND  MY   FREEDOM.    By  Fred- 
erick Douoi  ages.    12mo.    steel  Portrait  and 

two   Antithetie    Illustrations  exhibiting  Freedom  and 
Slavery  in  contrast.     Price.  SI  25. 

Address  orders  to  MILLER.  ORTON  &  MULLIGAN. 
Publishers,  No.  25  Park  Row,  New  York,  or,  107  Genesee 
Street,  Auburn.  It  aug  18 

ARNOLD'S,  84   STRAND, 

LONDON. 
I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wn> 
lard,   No.  9  Congress  Street,   Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FltODSIIAM. 
April,  15,  1853. 

The  undersigned  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Chvrles  FaonsH.iu's  Im- 
proved Timkkklpers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensire  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodshain,  and  styled  his  "  New  Scries.'1  The 
gre  it  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc..  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are. 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who.  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Frodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  Esq.,  Win.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates.  Esq.,  G.  Iff.  Thachsr.  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 
SIMON  MILLARD, 


A.  W.  LADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED     CHAM)    ACTION 

PIANO    PO  RTES. 


mar  31 


9  Congress  St.,  Boston. 


LADIES 

ARE    SOLICITED 
10  LSI 

DICK   3 

SPOOL     COTTON. 

ASK  FOR  IT 

WBK.T 

8H0PPni0. 

Robert  I.ogax  &  Co,  51  Dcy  Street,  New  York,     june  30 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORI  U-.- 
\\"e  soil  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  s  Terj  low  rate,  -o  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.     Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan6  tf 

ASTOXISIIINf,  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  DYER'S 
HEALING  EMBK0CATIOX.  when  applied  to  Cut*. 
Wound*.  Sores,  etc.  aug  4 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  th.it  these  are 
the  BBST  SQUARE  PIANO  TOuTKd  MADE  IN  THE 
WOULD.  Kor  Kvenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  Stand  i:\uiv  ilLED.  Among  the  many  improvements 
Which  «r  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  print 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string.  Increas- 
ing the  volume  of  "tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  11(11  SK  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW    YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 

WAREE00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

AND  519  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 
mar  21  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.) 


tf 


TIIE 

SP0RTSHAVS     PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We   have   just    published  a  valuable   book,   containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depleting 
GUNNING,  FISHING,  AND  HUNTING, 
in  this  conn  try,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  Interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  won  for  those  who  are  Stud)  - 
ing  designing,  tn  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
I  this  pictorial  OEM]  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE     CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication. 
shall  receive  n  copy  :it  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rat 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M    M    BALLOU,  Publisher^ 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromjield  Sts.,  Boston. 


HTOLETS  CELEBKATED  SAXSAPAHILLA. 

THE   ONLY  OENUIHI  AND  RBUABLK   EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SCRE  CUKE  PO& 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones.  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costivencsv,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Liver 
Complaint,  riles.  Female  Irregularities,  Fistula.  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purift  tag  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  Qpbn  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory  ^ 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts..  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

AalNT  in  New  York— Messrs.  Sehicffelin.  Brothers  & 
Co..  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     Price,  SI  per  bottle;  six  bottles  for  $5- 

may  12 eoply         

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
Standing.  In  eases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  aod  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  ' '  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7  tf 

'The  immense  demand  for  it  is  almost  fabulous." 


SOLD  bv  all  Druggists  anil   Fancy  Goods  Dealers,  for 
only  26  rent*.  HEATH.  \ryXK0OP  &  Co.,  Pro- 

prietors. <S3  Liberty  St..  New  York.         eop4t  July  7 

JOHN  DICK  &  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buyers,  please  note  it  can  be  had  in 

New  York.  of. ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co..  51  Dey  St. 

Boston,  of BURNUAM  "/ELTON  k  Co., 98  Milk  St. 

Philadelphia,  of. J.  \Y.  KARBKLL.  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore,  of n  MdLVAIN. 

Baltimore,  of. STELLMAN.  HINKICIIS  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Va D.  II.  LONDON. 

June  9  3m 

WOOD  ENGKAVINCh 

TOIIN  AN'DRKW,  DraoohtSMAH  and  Engraver 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  modenite  prices.  No. 
129  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  5 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

NK.  CHAMBERLAIN.  280  Washington  Street, 
.  BOSTON.  tf  June  16 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HOSEA  HALLOTJ.    By 
m.  MmiiuN  M.  Ballot.    This  Inter- 
ord  of  an  eminent  divine, 
is  one  Of  thOfC  simple  but  truthful  narratives  i  f  the  event- 
ful Aareer  ol   a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 
i  in  the  devefopment  of  liberal  Christianity.    The 

work  is  from  the  pen  of  tbl  K)n  of    the   subject, 

Mr.  M.  M     Itallou,  8  long    connected    with    the 

Boston  Press,  and  OP*  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  can-.",  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 

honored  and  loved.  The  subject,  Hoaea  Ballou,  was 
a  self* made  man.  and  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  wuleb  he  attains  i  In  the  ranks  of  Christian  war- 
fare, an-  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lav  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished it,  alter  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages. 

By  udreeatng  a  line,  post  paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  om  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likencs<  ()f  the  subject,  will  Ik-  sent,  fm;  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS 

feb  14  88  Cornhill.  Boston. 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'SCELEBRATED HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Qreat  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.      BOGLE'S    AJCBBICAH    ELBCTBI0    H.\IR 

Dtb  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Boole's  Hkbe- 

aiona,  or  Balm  of  Ctjthfrt'i,  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.    These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 

vcrv  he-t  in  the  world.  For  sale  b\  the  proprietor, 
W.M.  BOOLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  I).  Sand's.  New  York;  J, 
Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  \X .  Lyman  it  Co..  Montreal, 
Canada;  It.  Ilovendon,  20  King  Street,  Itegent  St..  Lon- 
don ;  J.  WooUey,  Manchester.  Kngland,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.  eoptf  jau  13 

WILSON'S 

PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  PoWDEBStn  his  practice  for  over  five 
yean,  never   in  a  -ingle  case  (ailing   to  give  instant 
relief  to  his  patients.  Dr.  IV1LS0N,  al  ktion  of 

frleAdS  and  others,  who  feel  that    to  this  remedy  they  are 

Indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  induced  to 
offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHOEA, 
AND    OTHER    BOWEL    COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  remedy. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use.  win  be  forwarded  by  mall,  free  of 

expense,  to  anv  part  0T  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt 
of  SI,  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSON, 
Proprietor,  Norwich,  Ct.,  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTER.  No. 
164  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  July  '21 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OK  CUBA  :  or,  Notes  or 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  faeU  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au 
thor'fl  sketches  of  tSueutyand  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

tni?*"  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  /Wf  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cento;  in  cloth.  75  cents,     illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
jsn  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 

fOJBtheir  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  Bale,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  ran  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  read\  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  aecurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
june  16       3m        Atlanta,  Oa..  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the   BEST  Instruction   Book 
that   has  ever  been  published      Price.  S3.     Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores. 
may  5  eop6m 

A  GREAT  ItEMEDY  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
J\    -OYER'S  HEAL1>G  EMBROCATION. 
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IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  L\  THE  WORLD ! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED  FOR   EVERY  AMERICAN   HOME 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  ruu  up  to  an  unprecedented  calculation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  So  magazines,  and 
fonuing  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  lit 'teen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY. 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country, 
ll  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  ct'  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  Improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion tor  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  loinc 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  hs 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year ;  or'auy 
person  sending  us  SKrttcn  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher  awi  Prom 
Corner  of  Tremont  andBromfield  Sts.,  Uo 

Diseased  Lungs— the  avenue  through  which  so  many 
find  a  passage  to  the  grave,  could  in  manv  cases  be  restor- 
ed toa  healthy  state  by  simple  remedies  if  taken  in  season. 
Wistar's  Cherry  Balsam  has  cured  hundreds. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-R001I  COMPANION. 

[LATE  GLEASON  S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  piper  present-.  In  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  <>f  notable  event-  of  the 

It  j  columns  are  devoted   to  original  tales,  h-kctchcs 

and  poems,  by  the  best  imuicah  autho&s,  and  the  cream 

of  the  domestic  and  mreign  news;  the  whole 

with  wit  and  humor.     Bach  paper  isfrrai 

with   numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  arti 

of  notable  Objects,  current  events  In  all  pi 
world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a 
paper  entirely  original  in  this  country,  m  pages  contain 
View!  of  every  populous  city  iu  the  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  oavj  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 83  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "    lu  m) 

10  "  "      u    iwoo 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  lust 
rate.  ihaU  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

•#*  One  copy  of  The  Flvo  or  our  I'mon,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  £4pcraunuin. 

Published  every  8ATUBDAT,  by         M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 

The  following  are  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  like 
testimonials : 

It  i^  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  the  art  typographical 
in  this  country,  and  compares  well  with  am  t'nng  of  the 
sort  produced  in  Europe.  When  the  cost  of  the  large 
number  Of  illustrations  which  each  number  contains  is 
considered,  and  the  superfine  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  Pictorial  is  printed,  it  Is  really  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  can  be  sold  for  six  cents.  We  feel  a  degree 
of  pride  that  so  complete  a  literary  enterprise  should  hail 
lion i  Boston. —  Duih/  Bee. 

It  is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  in  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. — Literary  Echo,  R.  J. 

It  Is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Everv  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
can Citizen,  Jackton,  Mich. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling- 
ton  Cmtinel,   Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  In  the 
country. — Southern  Star,  La. 

It  ie  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fact,  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — Ntws,  Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table. — Albany 
Atlas.  A.   V. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world. — Pawtucket  2H- 
rectory,  H.  I. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  Washington  ( D.  C.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  rViseonsin  Pinny,  Stevent  Point.  Wis. 

One  of  the  most  moral,  entertaining  and  instructive 
family  newspapers  of  the  day. — Nantucket  {Ms.)  Inouinr. 

Everybody  likes  it  who  has  ever  seen  it.—  Wat rh  man, 
Montpelier,  Vt 

We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Pic- 
torial keeps  pace  with   its   rapid  improvement.—  Home 

Journal,  New   York. 

Every  one  who  wants  something  really  elegant  in  the 
way  of  a  pictorial  work,  should  by  all  means  take  this  pa- 
per.— Winchester  (  Tenn.)  Independent. 

The  Pictorial  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
popular.  The  beauty,  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  en- 
gravings are  truly  wonderful,  while  the  literary  depart- 
ment is  full  to  overflowing  with  the  productions  of  the 
best  writers  in  America.—  Savannah  (  Ga.)  downed. 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union. —  South  Boston  Gazette. 

The  standard  of  its  literature  becomes  continually  ele- 
vated, while  its  profusion  of  illustrations  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endless  variety. —  Westchester  {H.  V.)  Herald. 

Those  who  have  been  pleased  with  the  pa*t  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  be  de- 
lighted with  the  improvements  under  its  new  proprietor- 
ship.—  The.  Burr  Oak,  Juneau.  Wisconsin. 

Is  said  to  excel  by  far  any  Illustrated  journal  published 
in  England  or  on  the  continent. — Age,  Belfast.  Me. 

This  is  th*»  most  beautiful  Pictorial  in  the  world,  has 
obtained  jit.  unprecedented  popularity,  and  has  constant- 
ly been  undergoing  Improvement,  until  further  improve- 
ment seems  impossible. — Democrat,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

A  weekly  panorama,  in  fine  wood  cuts,  of  places  and 
buildings  throughout  our  country,  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory note-,  tales,  etc.  When  bound,  it  makes  an 
ornamental  and  highly  entertaining  book. —  C'orriVr.  Netc- 
Ind. 

The  Pictorial  is  the  only  weekly  illustrated  paper  of  any 
Oharacter  published  In  this  country,  and  is  second  to 
none  In  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  generously  sustained 
by  our  people. — Herald,  SpringvWe,  N.  V. 

A  first  rate,  instructive,  entertaining  and  beautifully 
illustrated  weekly  paper,  filled  with  the  best  woodcuts 
6¥er  executed. —  Republican.  Charlotte,   Mich. 

Wholesale  Aoexts.— S.  French,  121  Nassau  St..  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St..  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  St.*..  Cincinnati;  J.  A.  Hoys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  corner  nf 
4th  and  Chesnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Mellen  &  Co.,  75  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Binggold.  Louisville, 
Kentucky ;  Trubner  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

THE  FLAG  OF  01  It  I  MOV. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  hi  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  rt  em- 
phatically a  papxr  for  tuk  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  tub 
mammoth  size,  for  tho  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
EUggCSt,  forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  fir  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TEKMS:— INTARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year S2  00 

4  subscribers,  '•       '■     7  00 

10  •'      "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  th 

gratis. 

One  copy  of  THE  PlAO  OF  OL  R  USIOX,  and  one  copy  of 
BALLOU'S  Pictorial,  C4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  MM   BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


HUDSON   RIVER   RAILROAD,  AT   ANTIIONY  S   NOSE. 


Bl'ENOS   AYRES. 


The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of  which  wo  present  an  engraving 
below,  showing  a  portion  of  the  defences,  and  a  bathing  scene, 
similar  to  that  of  Newport,  is  situated  on  a  spot  called  Cape 
Blanco,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  is  the  capital 
of  the  vast  province  which  bears  its  name.  Its  foundation  dates 
as  far  back  as  the  governorship  of  Don  Pedro  de  Mcndoza,  in 
1535,  but  it  was  almost  immediately  abandoned  after  its  founda- 
tion, and  the  settlement  was  not  resumed  until  1582.  In  1G20 
(the  same  year  that  the  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth),  it  was 
erected  into  a  hishopric.  Its  present  population  is  120,000.  The 
area  on  which  the  city  is  built  rises  gently,  and  is  long  in  propor- 
tion to  its  breadth.  Near  the  river  is  a  fine  large  square,  and  this 
is  the  site  of  the  gu!>ernatorial  residence.  The  city  has  very  much 
improved  in  its  appearance  within  a  few  years,  many  of  the  new 
houses  being  built  of  brick,  though  they  are  all  low,  consisting  of 
one  story  and  a  basement;  the  cathedral,  however,  is  a  very  splen- 


did structure,  which  would  attract  attention  in  any  city.  There  is 
another  church  at  the  further  end  of  the  city,  anil  numerous  con- 
vents. It  is  the  great  resort  of  European  and  Peruvian  traders,  as 
there  is  a  post-road  leading  across  the  continent  to  Peru  well  sup- 
plied with  means  of  conveyance.  The  regular  and  legitimate 
commerce  of  the  place  is  small,  but  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
smuggling,  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese  ;  the  most  valu-' 
able  commodities  are  brought  hither  to  be  exchanged  for  European 
good*,  such  as  wool  from  Peru,  copper  from  Coquitnbo,  gold  from 
Chili,  and  silver  from  the  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi.  From  Cor- 
rientcs  and  Paraguay  come  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton  and  beeswax. 
The  trade  between  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres  is  chiefly  in  horned 
cattle  and  mules,  of  which  almost  incredible  numbers  change 
hands  annually.  The  navigation  to  the  city  is  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  the  lowness  of  the  water,  the  shoals  and  rocks,  and  the 
frequent  violent  storms.  Vessels  anchor  within  three  leagues  of  the 
town,  whence  their  cargoes  are  taken  ashore  in  lighters,  and  they 


wait  for  their  return  cargo  at  Icunado 
do  Barragan,  seven  or  eight  leagues 
below  the  city.  Like  most  places  in 
South  America,  the  city  has  suffered 
from  political  vicissitudes.  On  the 
27th  of  June,  1806,  Buenos  Ayres 
was  captured  by  a  British  squadron 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Popham.  A 
column  under  General  Beresford,  nu- 
merically inferior  to  the  Spanish 
force,  was  landed,  and  on  the  28th, 
after  some  fighting,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  More  than  a  million 
dollars  in  silver  and  bullion  was  seized 
and  sent  to  England.  But  on  the 
12th  of  August,  the  tables  were  turn- 
ed, and  when  i  enforcements  sent  by 
England  arrived,  they  found  the  city 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
Genera]  Beresford  prisoner  of  war. 
The  British  fleet  took  possession  of 
Fort  Goretti  and  stormed  Monte  Vi- 
deo, but  finally  the  Spaniards  triumph- 
ed. The  government  lias  since  chang- 
ed from  a  dictatorship  to  a  so-called 
republic ;  and  we  believe  that  at  the 
last  account  Buenos  Ayres  is  what  is 
called  a  republic  in  South  America. 

HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD, 

at  anthon-y's  nose. 

One  of  the  boldest  and  most  judi- 
cious railroad  enterprises  of  the  day, 
was  the  building  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  from  New  York  to  Troy,  a 
distance  of  150  miles.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  enterprise,  which  tilled  up  the  gap 
caused  by  the  annual  closing  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson  River,  it 
conferred  an  inestimable  boon  upon 
the  public  in  opening  an  easy,  rapid 
and  cheap  aspect  to  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  this  country  or  the  world. 
No  railroad  in  this  country  intersects 
so  picturesque,  or  so  romantic  a  re- 
gion; on  one  side,  the  lordly  Hudson 
rolling  its  silver  tide  towards  the 
ocean,  on  the  other,  a  country  run- 
ning through  the  whole  scale  of  natural  melodv,  from  the  pastoral 
to  the  romantic.  A  German  might  write  a  whole  volume  on  the 
aesthetic  inrlii  •  ■•■  of  railroads.  To  the  denizens  of  crowded  cities 
they  have  been  a  new  revelation  of  beauty,  glory  ami  magnificence. 
The  passage  of  this  railroad  through  the  promontory  of  Anthony's 
Nose,  is  one  of  those  scenes  which  display  the  importance  of  the 
pictorial  art.  It  cannot  be  accurately  described  by  the  pen,  but 
absolutely  demands  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  graver.  We  there- 
fore refer  our  readers  to  the  fine  engraving  which  accompanies 
these  remarks  for  a  true  conception  of  the  scene.  The  achieve- 
ments of  science  in  the  matter  of  locomotion  are  still  a  daily  won- 
der. We  have  not  yet  got  used  to  being  whirled  from  place  to 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  with  dizzying  rapidity;  to  shiver- 
ing one  day  in  a  region  of  cold  and  snow,  and  basking  the  next 
in  an  atmosphere  of  ninety-five  degrees  :  like  a  fish  out  of  water, 
suddenly  transferred  from  the  ice-house  to  the  gridiron.  These 
thi.igs  form  a  topic  of  daily  conversation  and  study. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

"  He  who  transplanted  will  sustain,"  is  the  motto  of  the  State 
noted  for  "  steady  habits ;"  and  on  its  shield  we  see  three  flourish- 
ing vines,  carefully  tied  to  sustaining  stakes.  The  first  settlers  of 
Connecticut  were  the  Dutch,  who  purchased  lands  at  Hartford 
and  erected  a  block-house  there  in  January,  1633.  Some  six 
years  previous,  however,  a  Dutch  envoy  from  New  York  to  Ply- 
mouth had  advised  his  Puritan  friends  to  remove  to  the  rich 
meadows  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  nor  was  it  many  years  before 
the  English  had  undisturbed  possession.  "  Their  vines  flourished." 
Our  artist  has  represented  one  of  these  old  Puritan  pioneers  on 
bis  way  to  church.  He  carries  a  young  child,  and  his  wife  has  the 
prized  Scriptures,  while  a  stout  boy  has  a  loaded  musket,  in  case 
of  attack.     Little  suspects  that  grim  man,  as  he  stalks  along  in 


meditation,  that  a  Peqnot  warrior  is  dodging  his  footsteps,  and 
that  on  his  return  from  divine  service  he  will  find  his  home  deso- 
late. Fearful  was  the  vengeance  often  inflicted  upon  the  "  bloody 
heathen,"  the  destruction  of  whom  was  justified  by  quotation 
from  Holy  Writ.  Years  passed,  and  the  colonists,  trained  in  an 
iron  school,  refused  to  bend  the  knee  to  English  tyranny.  One  of 
the  most  daring  exploits  in  their  ante-Revolutionary  politics  is 
chronicled  in  the  story  on  page  123.  An  attempt  to  portray  even 
the  principal  occupations  of  industrious  Connecticut  would  require 
broad  limits,  and  our  artist  contents  himself  with  a  repiesentation 
of  shad- fishing  on  the  Connecticut.  This  commences  early  in  the 
spring,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  continues  until  the 
first  of  June,  affording  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 
Some  arc  salted  and  packed  in  barrels,  but  thousands  are  sent 


into  the  interior,  or  to  the  neighboring  cities.  The  area  of  Con- 
necticut is  3,048,960  acres,  of  which  one  half  is  cultivated  land. 
Among  her  products  in  1850,  were  1,267,624  pounds  of  tobacco, 
much  of  which  is  exported  to  Germany.  To  enumerate  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  busy  factories  and  workshops  would  be  to  chronicle 
most  of  our  home  manufactures.  Connecticut  contains  734  churches 
— 252  arc  Congregational,  185  Methodist,  1 14  Baptist,  101  Episco- 
pal, and  5  Unitarian.  The  church  property  is  valued  at  $3,555,194. 
Yale  College  at  New  Haven,  Trinity  College  at  Hartford,  and  the 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  are  equally  renowned  as 
institutions  of  a  high  order.  There  are  numerous  academies  in 
the  State,  and  the  school  system  is  highly  spoken  of.  The  citi- 
zens of  Connecticut  are  industrious,  moral  and  economical  in 
their  habits. 
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THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  EOMAKCE  OF  ITALY  VS  THE  16TH  CENTT/BY. 

BT    ARTHUR    MORTON,   A.    H. 


[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    SECRET    CHAMBER. 

Bi  t,  though  Giulio  was  naif  crazed  with  jealousy  and  passion, 
be  was  not  bewildered  to  that  extent  ns  utterly  to  lose  sight  of 
his  own  safety.  Stopping  at  a  small  shop  or  booth  kept  by  a 
Jew,  he  exchanged  his  sad-colored  cloak  for  one  of  a  brighter  hue, 
and  his  light  cap  for  another,  the  broad  brim  and  drooping  feath- 
ers of  which  effectually  concealed  his  face,  and  formed,  indeed, 
an  efficient  disguise  except  upon  the  very  elosest  examination. 
Tossing  a  handful  of  ducats  to  the  astounded  and  delighted  Is- 
raelite, Giulio  continued  his  way  to  the  palace,  nursing  his  moody 
and  wrathful  thoughts,  and  chafed  by  his  recent  defeat.  He  was 
near  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  pile,  when  he  suddenly  encoun- 
tered the  page,  issuing  forth. 

"  You  here  V  exclaimed  Zelie,  almost  angrily.  "  I  thought  I 
told  vou  to  remain  under  the  archway." 

"  I  am  master  of  my  own  actions,"  replied  the  prince,  haughtily. 
"  Stand  aside,  hoy,  and  let  me  pa 

"  You  should  not  have  come  hither;  I  would  soon  have  joined 
you.     Has  anything  happened  '." 
"  Montaldo  passed  the  archway." 
"  He  saw  you  not!"  cried  the  page,  anxiously. 
"  Nay — I  called  to  him." 
"  Then  he  explained  himself." 

"  Our  intercourse  was  limited  to  the  crossing  of  steel  blades." 
"  You  are  hurt,"  said  the  page,  springing  forward. 
"  Not  in  body,"  replied  the  prince,  gloomily,  "  but  wounded  in 
spirit.     Montaldo  was  victorious." 

"  A  knight  armed  cap-a-pie  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  But 
why  are  you  here  ?" 

"  I  would  see  the  princess." 

"  Then  go  to  certain  death.  The  palace  is  full  of  your  enemies 
— you  will  be  recognized — slain  !  The  princess  will  be  the  first  to 
betray  you." 

"  I  care  not.    I  must  see  her  and  upbraid  her  with  her  perfidy." 
"  Do  that  when,  side  by  side  with  your  kinsman  of  Milan,  vic- 
tory perches  on  your  banner,  and   you  enter  these  walls  as  a 
conqueror." 

"  I  cannot  endure  the  delay.  Besides,  my  sister  is  in  their 
power,  and  I  must  know  and  share  her  fate." 

"  You  will  not  sec  the  princess  now,"  persisted  Zelie.  "  She  is 
preparing  her  for  her  wedding  with  Montaldo,  which,  her  father 
says,  must  take  pbicc  immediately." 

"  I  will  find  her,  if  in  so  doing  I  forfeit  my  existence." 
"  Then  I  must  guide  and  shield  you,"  said  the  page  ;   "  follow 
me." 

Submitting  to  the  leadership  of  the  supposed  boy,  Giulio  fol- 
lowed without  hesitation.  Zelie  opened  a  wicket  gate  that  gave 
entrance  to  the  garden,  and  passing  through  an  alley  concealed 
and  shaded  by  dense  foliage,  unlocked  a  door  in  the  wall.  They 
were  then  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase,  which  they  ascended  and  soon 
stood  within  the  princess's  apartments.  They  were  deserted. 
Neither  Margarita  nor  any  of  her  attendants,  nor  the  prince's 
sister  were  visible. 

"  You  perceive,"  said  Zelie,  "  that  I  did  not  deceive  you.  But 
follow  still ;  I  will  procure  you  an  interview." 

She  now  approached  a  picture  on  the  wall,  and  pressing  a 
spring,  the  panel  on  which  it  was  painted  slid  back,  disclosing  an 
opening  upon  a  staircase.  Passing  through,  followed  by  Giulio, 
Zelie  closed  the  panel,  and  then,  assuming  the  lead,  first  giving 
her  hand  to  the  prince,  for  the  passage  was  not  lighted,  he  was 
conducted  up  a  short  flight  of  steps  and  into  a  small  and  neatly 
furnished  room. 

"  Rest  here  awhile,"  she  said,  "  while  I  go  in  quest  of  the  lady. 
Observe  the  door  through  which  I  pass.  When  you  hear  the  tink- 
ling of  a  silver  bell,  you  can  follow  me — but  not  before.  Do  not 
neglect  my  request  as  you  did  once  this  morning." 

The  page  vanished  and  Giulio  sat  down  to  await  the  signal  with 
all  the  patience  he  could  summon  to  his  aid.  More  excitement 
and  adventure  had  been  crowded  into  the  last  two  days  of  his 
life,  than  he  had  experienced  in  his  whole  previous  existence,  and 
80  strange  was  the  series  of  events  in  which  he  had  become  in- 
volved, that  it  was  hard  to  persuade  himself  that  all  that  passed 
around  him  was  not  a  feverish  dream,  and  that  he  should  awaken 
in  the  peaceful  and  tranquil  solitudes  of  Monte  Rosa.  He  had 
about  reconciled  himself  to  the  monotony  of  hid  existence  there, 
when  die  duke's  hunting  party  came  to  disturb  hi*  equanimity. 
Then  came  the  lovely  vision  of  the  fairies'  glen — the  love  at  first 
sight  of  the  beautiful  stranger — the  arrest  at  midnight — the  dun- 
geon— the  escape — and  now  these  torturing  doubts  of  the  fidelity 
of  one  for  whom  he  would  have  poured  out  his  life-blood  "  as 
freely  as  flask  gives  its  wine."  If  her  treachery  were  confirmed, 
he  thought,  no  matter  what  became  of  him.  He  would  surrender 
himself  to  the  duke,  and  lay  his  head  upon  the  block  without  a 
murmur.  These  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  tinkling  of 
the  silver  bell  that  summoned  him  to  the  adjoining  apartment. 
He  sprang  up,  rushed  through  the  doorway  by  which  the  page  had 


vanished,  and   then   stood   transfixed   at   the   spectacle  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  In- 

He  stood  within  a  small  apartment,  fitted  up  with  the  utmost 
luxury,  but  with  peculiar  taste.  It  was  draped  throughout  with 
hangings  of  rich  blue  Genoa  velvet,  heavily  fringed  with  gold 
bullion,  and  gathered  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  from  which  it 
descended  in  rich  and  graceful  folds,  forming  a  tent.  The  floor 
was  piled  with  Turkey  carpets  so  that  a  footstep  awakened  no 
echo.  In  the  centre  was  a  magnificent  divan,  and  near  it  stand- 
ing on  the  floor,  a  vast  ababastcr  lamp,  fed  with  perfumed  oil, 
diffused  light  ami  fragrance  through  the  apartment.  These  fea- 
tures the  quick  eye  of  the  prince  took  in  at  a  glance,  but  it  was 
not  these  which  excited  his  astonishment. 

Reclining  on  the  divan  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  was  a  lady  of 
surpassing  loveliness.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  turban  of  emerald 
green  silk,  encircled  by  a  bandeau  of  precious  stones  which  held 
up  a  veil  of  gold  tissue  that  fell  like  a  cloud  around  her,  impart- 
ing a  warm  tint  to  her  polished  shoulders,  like  that  observed  in 
Titian's  pictures  of  Venetian  loveliness.  A  short,  rose-colored 
tunic  of  satin,  covered  with  fanciful  gold  embroidery,  in  the  flow- 
ers of  which  sparkled  diamonds  and  rubies,  descended  just  below 
the  knee,  where  it  disclosed  full  trowsers  of  blue  satin,  gathered 
at  the  bottom  by  gold  anklets  set  with  precious  stones,  while  the 
little  fairy  blue-veined  feet  just  rested  in  slippers  that  Cinderilla 
might  have  worn.  Resting  carelessly  upon  her  elbow,  the  right 
hand  of  the  lady,  sparkling  with  jewelled  rings,  played  with  the 
flexible  tube  of  a  nargillah,  or  Turkish  pipe,  the  bowl  of  which, 
curiouslv  carved  and  ornamented,  was  set  in  a  crystal  vase  that 
stood  upon  a  mat  at  the  foot  of  the  divan.  The  dark  eyes  of 
the  lady,  that  shamed  the  lustre  of  the  diamonds  on  her  brow, 
gazed  piercingly  upon  the  prince,  as  if  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
this  display. 

For  a  few  moments  Giulio  was  speechless.     At  last  ho  spoke  : 
"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  that  I  am  an  intruder  here.     I  came 
hither  in  quest  of  another  than  )  ourself,  and  it  appears  that  I  have 
been  misled  by  a  mischievous  page." 

"  The  page  is  gone,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  slight  smile  and  in 
the  most  melodious  of  voices.  "  His  mission  is  accomplished — 
ho  will  never  appear  upon  the  stage  of  life  again  ;  but  in  the 
place  of  Selim,  the  page,  can  you  not  accept  Zelie,  the  Persian 
maiden,  equally  devoted  to  your  service  ?" 

The  eyes  of  the  prince  had  now  become  accustomed  to  the 
light.  Scrutinizing  the  features  of  the  personage  before  him,  and 
coupling  the  result  of  that  scrutiny  with  the  reply  of  the  female, 
his  mind  was  instantly  enlightened. 

"  You,  then,  beautiful  girl — were  the  page  of  the  princess  1"  he 
said. 

"  No  other,  prince.  But  name  not  the  princess,  she  is  unwor- 
thy your  mention." 

"  And  what  could  have  induced  you,  Zelie,  since  so  I  must 
name  you,  to  lay  aside  the  garments  of  your  sex,  and  accept  a 
menial  occupation — you,  whose  beauty  should  command  service 
rather  than  accord  it  (" 

"  It  was  to  serve  my  father." 
"  Your  father  I" 

"  Sit  down,  prince,  and  you  shall  hear  my  story." 
Giulio,  strangely  fascinated,  accepted  the  invitation,  or,  rather, 
obeyed  the  command,  for  it  was  uttered  with  the  tone  of  one  used 
to  secure  obedience,  and  took  a  seat  on  the  divan  beside  Zelie. 

"I  first  saw  light,"  said  Zelie,  "  in  that  far  Eastern  clime  whose 
flowers  and  trees,  and  groves  and  birds  and  fountains  tell  US  what 
Paradise  must  have  been  in  the  first  dawn  of  creation.     I  never 
knew  my  mother,  for  she  died  at  my  birth,  but  my  father  lavish- 
ed on  me  more  than  a  mother's  tenderness.     He  was  learned  in 
all  the  lore  of  the  East ;  a  knowledge  which  makes  the   scholar- 
ship of  your  wise  men  appear  like  the  lessons  of  schoolboys.    His 
life  has  been  passed  in  reading  the  profoundest  secrets  of  nature ; 
the  story  of  the  stars,  the  mysteries  of  earth.     But  it  was  not  for 
the  sake  of  that  knowledge   alone  that  he  gathered  the  traditions 
of  the  Eastern  magi,  that  he  pored  over  the  Egyptian  scrolls,  that 
he  lingered  long  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile. 
His  is  a  two-fold  dream  of  wealth  and  empire.     Gold  for  himself 
— gold  for  me ;  a  gorgeous  Eastern  home  for  both.     Such  were 
his  aims.     In  pursuit  of  this  wealth,  unsatisfied  with  the  hoards 
he  bad  already  amassed,  he  came  to  the  West,  and  circumstances 
induced  him  to  visit  Parma.     The  wise  man  who  would  become 
wealthy  must  not  despise   the  arts  of  the  charlatan.     As  a  pro- 
fessed astrologer,  he  had  need  to  gather  by  a  sure  and  unsuspect- 
ed hand,  a  knowledge  of  all   that  was  passing   in  the  world  he 
seemed  to  disdain,  and  yet   which  it  was  necessary  he  should  bo- 
come  thoroughly  acquainted  with.     Hence  his  daughter  became 
his   instrument,  and   appeared  at    the   court   as  a  boy  engaged 
for  the  service  of  the  princess.     A  sad   and  humiliating  life  and 
task  I   assumed,  you  will  say.     So  be  it;  but  remember  that  the 
end  justified  the  means.     A  heavy  bribe  procured  from  the  archi- 
tect who  had  been  employed  in  the  repairs  of  the  palace,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all   the  secret  chambers,  passages  and  modes 
of  communication  with   which  these  Italian  structures  abound  ; 
and  we  know  far  more  of  these  material  mysteries  than  the  duke 
himself.     How  we  avail  ourselves  of  these  secrets  you  yourse'f 
have  partially  witnessed.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  my  father's  pur. 
pose  has  been   accomplished.     He   is   master  of  untold  wealth. 
The  duke,  in  view  of  approaching   dangers,  has  given  him  per 
mission  to  remove  with  his  treasure  to  a  place  of  safety.     I  need 
not  tell  you  that  we  shall  never  return.     Our  faces  are  turned  to 
the  East,  the  cradle  of  our  race,  the  home  of  fiery  hearts  apd  gor- 
geous dreams,  and  all  the  felicity  that  earth   can  bestuw,     J  have 
nearly  told  my  story,  but  not  quite." 

Zelie  paused,  and  appeared   agitated,  as  if  expecting  that  the 
prince  would  speak  ;  but  as  he  remained  silent,  she  resumed  : 


"  Do  you  recognize  this  ring  V  she  asked,  offering  her  hand  to 
Giulio. 

The  prince  bent  down,  and  without  touching  the  fair  hand,  re- 
plied that  he  recognized  the  trinket  as  that  he  had  bestowed  on 
her  in  the  dungeon. 

"  The  gift  bestowed  upon  the  boy  was  treasured  by  the  woman," 
said  the  stiange  girl. 
Still  Giulio  was  silent. 

"  Could  you  think  that  it  was  a  boy's  devotion  that  prompted 
me  to  brave  danger  and  fatigue  for  your  sake  ?"  asked  Zelie, 
appealingly. 

"  Whatever  the  motive,  lady,"  replied  the  prince,  "  I  shall 
always  be  deeply  grateful  for  the  service." 

"That  set  vice  was  rendered  because  I  loved  you,  prince,"  ex- 
claimed Zelie.  "  That  ring  was  treasured  that  I  might  have  the 
right  to  say  to  you  one  day,  us  I  say  to  you  now — in  your  darkest 
hour  there  was  but  one  to  serve  you,  and  now  she  claims  your 
love  as  her  recompense." 

"  You  forget  there  was  another,"  said  Giulio.   "The  princess." 
"  The  princess  !"  exclaimed    Zelie,  angrily.     "  She  served  you 
in  her  father's  interest.     She  knew  full  well  that  your  imprison- 
ment was  more  dangerous  to  him  than  your  liberty.    Policy  spoke 
to  her  false  Italian  heart  and  she  obeyed  it." 
"  I  am  convinced  you  wrong  her,"  said  Giulio. 
"  Do  I  wrong  her  when  I   bid  you  compare  her  loveliness  with 
mine  V  cried  Zelie,  with  flashing  eyes.     "  When   I  boldly  chal- 
lenge the  comparison  I" 

"  Zelie  !"  exclaimed  the  prince,  "  in  this  brief  interview  a  sud- 
den light  has  broken  upon  me.  I  came  hither,  doubting  the 
lady  of  my  love  ;  I  leave  you,  aware  of  the  motive  that  has  in- 
duced you  to  traduce  her,  and  sorrowful  that  one  so  gifted,  to 
whom  I  owe  such  gratitude,  should  stoop  to  arts  so  unworthy." 

"  Eerrado  Montaldo  loves  the  princess,"  said  Zelie,  starting  up 
wildly.     "  He  loves  her — they  will  be  wedded." 

"  1  believe  it  not,"  said  Giulio,  firmly.  "  Farewell  !" 
"  You  leave  me  not,"  said  Zelie,  as  the  prince  moved  towards 
the  door.  "  That  way  lies  danger — death  !  Here,  with  us,  life 
and  happiness — all  is  arranged  for  our  flight.  Go  with  us.  You 
will  be  happy.  I  will  be  your  bride,  your  slave.  You  shall  tear 
off  those  fettering  garments  and  wear  the  turban  of  the  Moslem. 
You  shall  renounce  your  false  religion  and  kneel,  with  us,  at  the 
shrine  of  the  prophet." 

She  seized  the  arm  of  the  prince  and  clung  to  it  with  tenacity. 
"  Come,  come  to  my  father,"  she  gasped.     "  He  will  bless  our 
loves." 

"  Temptress  avaunt !"  cried  Giulio,  shaking  off  her  grasp. 
"  Were  the  Princess  Margarita  lost  to  me,  you  could  not  be  mine. 
Between  mc  and  thee  there  lies  a  gulf — profound — impassable  !" 

With  a  wild  cry,  that  seemed  the  agony  of  a  breaking  heart, 
Zelie  relinquished  her  hold  upon  the  prince's  arm,  and  reeling 
backward  us  if  death-stricken,  fell  upon  the  divan.  Giulio  dash- 
ed through  the  door,  plunged  down  the  dark,  stone  staitway,  and 
a  fortunate  chance  guiding  his  hand,  touched  the  spring  of  the 
secret  panel,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  fly  back. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


MUTUAL   EXPLANATIONS. 


The  Princess  Margarita  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment  and 
pain  when  she  beheld  Giulio,  pale  with  excitement,  suddenly 
appear  before  her.  She  sprang  towards  him  and  clasped  his  hands 
in  both  of  hers. 

"  How  is  this,  Giulio  ?  Whence  come  you  ?  How  is  it  that 
you  are  here  in  the  heart  of  danger  again  !  Was  my  protection 
of  no  avail  >     Has  the  signet-ring  lost  its  power  V 

"  I  should  never  have  left  these  walls,"  answered  Giulio.  "  Of 
what  avail  to  liberate  my  body,  while  my  heart  remained  prisoner  f 
Yet  I  come  not  back  as  I  went  forth,  princess.  You  have  a  right 
to  scorn  mc  now.     I  have  fought  Montaldo,  and  been  foiled." 

"  Fought  Montaldo  1  Surely,  Giulio,  you  are  mad.  He  is  your 
best  friend,  and  should  be  near  to  you  as  a  brother ;  for  he  loves 
your  sister." 

"  He  love  Estella  !" 
"  Yes  ;  this  morning  he  confessed  it." 
"And  she?" 

"  Confided  to  him  that  she  loved  him  in  return.  He  went  from 
her  presence,  promising  to  spare  you  should  he  cross  your  path  in 
the  assault." 

"  He  did  spare  mc,"   said  Giulio.     "  I  encountered   him   this 
morning,  challenged  him,  struck  him,  though  he  was  sheathed  in 
steel,  and  compelled  him  to  defend  himself.     He  might  have  slain 
me,  but  he  scorned  to  take  advantage  of  my  rashness." 
"  But  the  motive  for  assaulting  him  '" 

"  The  belief  that  he  was  to  receive  your  hand  as  the  guerdon  of 
his  service  to  your  father." 

"And  did  you  think  for  one  moment,  Giulio,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, reproachfully,  "  that  I  could  prove  false  to  my  plighted  troth  f 
Ah !  how  weak  is  the  trust  of  man  compared  to  that  of  woman." 
"Margarita,"  said  the  prince,  "jealousy  is  the  surest  test  of 
love.  There  were  other  circumstances  that  combined  to  shako 
my  reason — for  it  was  a  mental  aberration — for  a  moment.  Your 
page — your  page  who  had  already  saved  my  life,  who  had  no  ap- 
parent motive  for  deception,  who  had  given  the  highest  proof  of 
his  attachment  to  mc — he,  I  say,  swore  to  mo  that  he  knew  you 
were  lost  to  me  and  plighted  to  another." 

"  The  false  traducer  knew  better.  Strange  that  so  young  a 
boy's  heart  should  be  so  full  of  evil." 

"  I  have  a  stranger  tale  yet  for  your  ear,"  said   the  prince. 
"  That  page  is  not  what  he  seems." 
"  A  RJJJ 
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"  Yes  ;  a  spy  upon  all  your  actions.  But,  Margarita,  the  worst 
remains  to  bo  told  ;  your  page,  that  was  a  boy,  as  it  seemed — is  a 
woman." 

"  A  woman  !" 

"  Ay,  a  woman — beautiful,  passionate,  vengeful,  unprincipled. 
Moreover,  she  is  the  enemy  of  our  faith,  a  follower  of  the  false 
prophet  of  Islam." 

"  Selim  I"  exclaimed  the  princess. 

"  Selim  no  more,  but  Zelic,  daughter  of  the  duke's  astrologer." 

"  Giulio,  you  have  furnished  me  with  the  key  to  a  dark  mys- 
tery. This  woman,  who  traduced  me  to  you,  sought  to  shake  my 
confidence  in  you.  An  unknown  female  came  to  my  chamber  in 
the  night-time." 

"  She  and  her  father  know  a  hundred  secret  passages  by  which 
they  can  pass  from  one  part  of  the  palace  to  another  unseen  and 
unsuspected." 

"  This  mysterious  female  presented  herself  as  your  affianced 
bride,"  pursued  the  princess.  "  In  proof  of  which  she  showed  me 
a  ring  which  you  had  worn  on  your  finger." 

"  It  was  the  same  which  I  bestowed  upon  the  page  in  my  dun- 
geon, at  his  or  her  request.  Thus,  then,  the  clouds  which  threat- 
ened to  darken  our  happiness,  are  swept  away." 

"  No,  Giulio — they  were  never  darker,"  said  the  princess,  tears 
filling  her  eyes.  "  For  my  sake  you  have  rushed  back  into  the 
heart  of  danger.  Escape  is  no  longer  possible.  The  duke  has 
given  orders  that  none  leave  these  walls  without  his  permission. 
The  signet-ring  is  no  longer  a  talisman,  and  I,  alas  !  have  lost  the 
power  to  protect  you." 

Tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  quivered  as  she  made  this 
acknowledgment. 

"  No  matter,"  said  Giulio.  "  Your  father  can  do  his  worst.  I 
will  no  longer  fly  from  his  wrath.  Let  him  destroy  me  if  he  dare. 
I  will  no  longer  owe  my  safety  to  a  woman's  protection;  I  will 
go  to  the  duke  and  surrender  myself  to  him,  and  let  him  work 
his  pleasure  on  this  poor  frame.  He  may  send  me  to  the  block, 
and  if  Heaven  designs  tliat  I  shall  perish,  the  light  of  love  will 
gild  my  last  moments  like  a  parting  sunbeam." 

"  You  shall  not  throw  away  your  life,"  said  the  princess.  "  If 
my  words  arc  unavailing,  there  is  another  advocate  who  shall 
plead  with  mc  for  my  cause." 

She  threw  open  the  door  from  another  room,  and  Estella  rushed 
into  her  brother's  arms. 

"  Dear  Estella,"  said  the  prince,  as  he  folded  her  to  his  heart. 
"  I  thank  Heaven  for  this  moment's  meeting.  It  may  be  our 
last,  sweetest ;  but  we  shall  not  part  without  my  blessing  on  your 
fair  young  head.  Mourn  not  for  me  when  I  am  gone.  Montaldo 
shall  teach  you  to  forget  your  grief,  and  you  will  think  only  of 
your  brother  as  one,  who,  after  a  few  painful  trials,  passed  to  a 
better  world." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  sad  words,  dear  brother !" 
asked  the  weeping  girl. 

"  It  means  that,  unless  you  can  dissuade  him,  your  brother  will 
surrender  himself  to  the  duke,  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  pleases.  My 
father  is  now  an  angry  and  u  desperate  man." 

"  Giulio  !"  exclaimed  Kstclla,  "  brother,  dear  brother,  you  have 
no  right  to  peril  your  life.  Your  life,  did  I  say.  Are  not  our 
lives  linked  indissolubly  with  yours  ?  Do  nothing  rash.  Be  coun- 
selled by  the  princess.     She  has  wisdom  and  power." 

"  Estella — Margarita,"  said  the  prince,  "  you  have  vanquished 
my  scruples.  1  place  myself  in  your  hands,  well  knowing  that 
neither  of  yon  will  counsel  my  dishonor." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  generous  confidence,  Giulio,"  said  the 
princess.  "  You  know  well  that  your  honor  is  as  dear  to  mc 
as  your  life.  Hear  mc.  I  must  conceal  you  for  the  present. 
Not  here — the  place  is  too  insecure — but  in  the  very  last  place 
where  you  will  be  looked  for — in  the  prison  from  which  you  es- 
caped. I  myself  will  be  your  jailer.  Matteo,  besotted  with  wine, 
now  sleeps  as  if  he  were  dead.  The  prison,  beneath  my  control, 
will  be  a  sure  fortress,  and  ere  harm  can  come  to  you,  I  will  de- 
i  >me  means  to  conjure  away  every  danger.  What  think  you 
of  my  plan  1" 

"  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  think,"  said  the  prince.  "  I  place 
my  fate  in  your  hands.  You  are  wiser,  better  and  truer  than  I 
am.  When  an  angel  interests  herself  in  the  fate  of  a  mortal,  the 
issue  cannot  but  be  fortunate." 

With  one  more  embrace  bestowed  upon  his  sister,  Giulio 
abandoned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  princess,  who  led  the 
way  from  the  palace  to  the  prison.  They  found  Matteo  slum- 
bering heavily  upon  his  accustomed  bench  near  the  portal,  and 
the  princess  easily  possessed  herself  of  the  keys.  She  then  re- 
sumed her  way  along  a  far-reaching  corridor,  followed  by  the 
prince,  and  paused  before  a  cell  long  unoccupied. 

"  I  will  not  place  you  in  your  former  apartment,"  said  she, 
"  for  I  alone  must  know  where  to  find  you.  There  are  duplicate 
kevs  to  this  cell.  One  I  will  keep  myself — take  thou  the  other  ; 
and  if,  before  the  day  has  closed,  I  do  not  come  to  liberate  you, 
then  you  will  know  that  the  worst  has  chanced,  and  that  the  means 
of  escape  are  in  your  own  hands.  Farewell — be  of  good  cheer. 
Heaven  will  not  desert  us  in  our  need." 

With  one  embrace  they  parted  ;  the  prince  entered  the  cell,  and 
Margarita,  after  turning  the  key,  withdrew  it,  and,  hurrying  back 
along  the  corridor,  replaced  the  bunch  from  which  she  had  ab- 
stracted the  two  keys  beside  the  sleeping  jailer.  This  done  she 
returned  to  her  apartments  with  all  possible  speed. 

She  had  scarcely  reached  it  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
Estella,  when  Zelie  presented  herself  in  her  page's  dress.  She 
was  pale  as  death,  with  dark  circles  under  her  eyes,  but  her  man- 
ner was  as  self-possessed  as  ever.  She  announced  that  the  duke 
commanded  the  instant  presence  of  his  daughter. 

Margarita  found  her  father  in  his  audience  chamber.     He  mo- 


tioned hcY  to  a  seat,  and  addressed  her  in  a  cold  and  determined 
tone. 

"Margarita,"  said  he,  "we  have  reached  a  crisis  in  the  affairs 
of  our  state.  Whatever  we  do  must  be  done  briefly.  This  morn- 
ing you  wed  Montaldo." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  the  princess,  faintly. 

"  I  could  have  wished,"  said  the  duke,  "  for  a  brilliant  scene  at 
your  espousals  ;  but  fate  has  ordered  otherwise.  In  our  private 
chapel  the  altar  is  already  decorated — a  priest  is  in  waiting  to 
perform  the  nuptial  ceremony.  I  have  summoned  Montaldo  from 
the  wall  to  receive  your  hand  at  mine." 

"  Father,"  faltered  Margarita,  "  this  precipitation — " 

"  The  affair  admits  of  no  discussion  or  delay.  You  have  heard 
my  will.     No  maiden  scruples." 

"  I  cannot  wed  Montaldo." 

"Not  to-day!" 

"  Never  I" 

"  How  is  this  1"  cried  the  duke,  the  flush  of  rising  passion 
coloring  his  pallid  cheek. 

"  For  the  best  of  reasons,  I  cannot  wed  him,"  answered  Mar- 
garita, firmly. 

"  Name  it." 

"  I  love  another." 

"Another!     And  his  name  ?" 

"  That  is  my  secret,  father." 

"  I  shall  know  how  to  extort  it." 

"  And  Montaldo,  father,  he  too  loves  another.  But  why  should 
I  seek  to  evade  the  truth  >  Delays,  prevarications,  mysteries  are 
indeed  of  no  avail.     lie  I  love  is  the  Prince  (iiulio." 

"  He  can  never  be  yours,"  said  the  duke,  shuddering  as  he 
spoke. 

"  And  why  not,  father  ?  Why  should  not  our  feud  be  healed 
by  my  union  with  the  rightful  heir  of  Parma  V 

"  Death  has  already  forbidden  the  banns." 

"  Death  !"  exclaimed  the  princess,  with  well-feigned  horror. 

"  I  cannot  conceal  it  from  you  longer,  Margarita,"  said  the 
duke,  placing  his  kerchief  to  his  eyes,  "  but  last  night  your  cousin 
died  in  his  prison  house." 

'*  Giulio  dead  !" 

"  This  morning  his  body  was  delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Milan." 

"  Alas  !  alas  !"  cried  the  princess,  wringing  her  hands. 

"  Thus  should  end  my  cares  and  troubles,"  said  the  duke. 
"  But,"  he  added,  gnashing  his  teeth,  "  Milan  accuses  me  of  foul 
play,  and  yet  threatens  to  storm  the  city.  Montaldo  is,  I  fear  me, 
wavering  ;  and  there  is  no  other  to  whom  I  can  entrust  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops.     Your  hand  would  secure  him." 

"  This  morning,"  said  the  princess,  "  he  avowed  to  me  his  love 
for  Estella." 

"  Then  Estella  must  no  longer  be  an  obstacle,"  muttered  the 
duke. 

"  What  have  I  said  ?"  exclaimed   the  princess.     "  Father,  you 

cannot  mean  harm  to  that  young  girl." 

The  reply  of  the  duke  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  a  mes- 
senger, who  announced  an  ambassador  from  the  Duke  of  Milar. 

"Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  duke. 

And  then  he  summoned  his  attendants  as  witnesses,  and  the 
presence-chamber  was  soon  filled  with  a  numerous  retinue. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE    MESSAGE    OF    MILAN. 


When  all  were  assembled  and  ranged  in  the  order  befitting 
the  reception  of  an  ambassador,  the  draperies  were  withdrawn 
from  the  great  door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  opposite  the  du- 
cal throne,  and  preceded  by  the  flourishing  of  trumpets,  there  en- 
tered a  knight  armed  from  head  to  heel  in  a  brilliant  suit.  A 
cloud  of  snowy  plumage  tossed  and  danced  upon  his  crest,  he 
held  a  truncheon  in  his  mailed  grasp,  and  the  rowels  of  his  gold- 
en spurs  rang  on  the  marble  pavement  as  he  moved  slowly, 
pausing  every  few  seconds,  up  the  hall.  As  his  helmet  was  closed, 
much  curiosity  was  felt  by  the  courtiers  as  to  his  identity,  a  curi- 
osity heightened  by  the  straining  gaze  which  the  duke  himself  fix- 
ed upon  the  approaching  figure.  In  fact,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
countenance  of  the  duke  was  ashen  pale,  and  that  he  was  singu- 
larly agitated. 

In  the  same  strange  manner — three  steps  and  then  a  halt — the 
figure  continued  to  advance,  until  the  duke,  by  stretching  out  his 
hand,  could  have  touched  the  truncheon  of  the  messenger,  when 
the  stranger  suddenly  sank  down  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne. 

"  Most  mighty  prince,"  said  an  indistinct  voice  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  helmet,  "  bid  an  armorer  or  any  one  who  hath  suffi- 
cient skill,  to  undo  my  helmet  and  give  me  air,  and  relieve  me 
from  a  portion  of  this  weight  of  steel  and  iron." 

At  a  sign  from  the  duke,  several  helping  hands  accomplished 
the  wish  of  the  stranger,  who  was  relieved  of  his  helmet  and 
placed  upon  his  feet.  With  profound  astonishment,  the  duke, 
who  had  recognized  the  armor,  now  beheld  the  features  of  Tonio, 
the  jester. 

"  Answer  me  truly,  thou  knave,"  said  the  duke,  sternly,  "  how 
earnest  thou  by  that  armor  '." 

"Marry,  your  exemplary  mightiness,  I  dreamed  myself  into 
it,"  replied  the  jester. 

"  How,  sirrah  «" 

"  Will  your  tremendous  transparency  permit  me  to  explain  ?" 
said  the  jester.  "  Yesternight,  if  your  august  eminence  remem- 
bers, your  magnanimous  clemency  consigned  the  gentleman  who 
now  addresses  you  to  the  care  of  a  very  unpleasant  individual, 
who  has  the  honor  of  officiating  as  your  head  jailer." 

"  Go  on,  sirrah  I  but  I  warn  you  to  be  brief,"  said  the  duke. 


"  Mighty  potentate,  I  will  be  brief,"  and  he  gabbled  on  as 
fast  as  his  tongue  could  move  ;  "breakfast  with  the  jailer — chick- 
en, wine,  sleepy,  sound  nap,  wake  up  in  a  coffin  dressed  in  armor 
in  the  camp  of  the  Milanese.  Duke  of  Milan  wanted  to  hang 
me  because  somebody  had  cheated  somebody,  somehow  or  other  ; 
that's  all,  your  highness." 

"  And  you  came  back,  like  a  fool,  into  the  lion's  den,"  said 
the  duke,  the  angry  flush  occasioned  by  the  narrative,  yet  burning 
on  his  check. 

"  Pardoh  mc,  your  gracious  grace,"  said  the  jester,  "  though 
no  one  can  admire  more  than  I  do  the  eminent  individual  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  address,  still  it  seems  to  my  poor  judgment, 
that  your  tremendous  majesty  is  best  admired  at  a  distance.  . 
Vesuvius  is  a  very  beautiful  spectacle  seen  from  afar  during  an 
eruption,  but  the  wise  man  was  no  better  than  a  fool  who  watched 
it  from  the  brink  of  the  crater  and  was  burned  alive  for  bis  pains." 

"  Then  tell  me,  in  the  dead's  name,  how  came  you  here  >."  said 
the  duke,  losing  all  patience. 

"  I  came,  your  grace,  became  I  couldn't  help  it,"  answered  the 
poor  jester.  "  His  tremendous  highness  of  Milan  is  just  as  im- 
perious as  your  extraordinary  majesty.  1  was  between  two  fires. 
My  own  wish  said  stay  ;  his  grace  of  Milan  said  '  go,'  and  his 
grace's  orders  were  more  powerful  than  my  wishes.  Yet,  to  do 
him  justice,  and  to  correct  the  unfavorable  impression  I  have 
rather  hastily  given  of  him,  I  ought  to  remark  that  nothing  could 
possibly  be  handsomer  than  the  delicate  manner  in  which  he  in- 
sinuitcd  his  views.  '  Tonio,'  said  he,  '  I  wish  you  to  bear  a  mes- 
sage to  Parma,  but  you  can  decline  the  mission  if  you  dislike  the 
honor,  only,  if  you  don't  go,  I  shall  hang  you.'  Of  course,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  I  accepted." 

"  The  message !  the  message  I"  said  the  duke,  stamping  his 
foot  impatiently. 

"  Your  grace  will  hold  me  harmless  for  the  words  I  am  com- 
pelled to  utter,"  said  the  jester,  trembling  violently. 

"  I  have  not  heard  them  yet,"  said  the  duke,  evasively.  "  But 
if  you  do  not  instantly  deliver  the  message,  without  suppressing 
a  single  word,  in  ten  minutes  your  worthless  carcase  shall  waver 
in  the  wind  from  our  highest  battlement." 

With  death  thus  staring  him  directly  in  the  face,  the  jester  no 
longer  hesitated.  Laying  aside  the  bombastic  and  burlesque 
manner  which  had  become,  from  long  use,  natural  to  him,  he 
spoke  as  follows  : 

"  His  grace  of  Milan  sends  greeting  to  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
The  Duke  of  Parma,  through  an  authorized  agent,  pledged  him- 
self this  morning  to  surrender  the  person  of  Giulio  Veroni,  right- 
ful heir  to  the  throne  of  Parma,  to  his  kinsman.  Instead  thereof, 
at  the  appointed  time,  the  aforesaid  agent,  being  an  officer  of 
rank  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  came  with  the  in- 
telligence that  Giulio  had  died  in  prison,  and  in  place  of  the  living 
Giulio,  gave  up  a  coffin  said  to  contain  his  remains,  but  which, 
on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  living  man,  the  jester  of 
the  prince.  This  outrage  on  all  decency — this  deception — the 
added  trickery  and  insult,  should  have  put  an  end  to  all  forbear- 
ance. It  is  not  out  of  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  that  his 
grace  of  Milan  holds  back  for  a  moment  the  vengeance  due  to 
conduct  like  this  ;  but  insomuch  as  he  is  willing  to  spare  the  effu- 
sion of  innocent  blood,  he  now  declares  that  if,  within  one  half 
hour  from  the  reception  of  this  message,  Giulio  Veroni,  living 
and  unharmed,  shall  be  set  at  liberty  and  sent  under  an  honorable 
escort  to  the  court  of  Milan,  then  the  Duke  of  Milan  will  be  ready 
to  agree  upon  an  armistice  and  a  conference  to  adjust  the  claims 
of  Giulio.  But  if  the  said  Giulio  shall  not  be  so  liberated  and 
given  up,  then  the  order  to  assault  the  city  shall  be  immediately 
given ;  no  quarter  will  be  shown  the  garrison  when  the  city  is 
taken,  and  Parma  shall  be  given  up  to  sack  and  pillage." 

High  swelled  the  wrath  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  The  princess 
sought  to  interpose  a  word,  but  her  father  commanded  her  to  bo 
silent,  and  rising,  while  his  whole  frame  shook  with  passion,  he 
dictated  this  reply  to  the  messenger  of  Milan. 

"  Tell  your  master  that  the  prince  shall  never  be  surrendered ; 
that  I  spurn  his  proposition  and  dare  him  to  the  assault.  But  say 
to  him  that  the  sister  of  the  princess  is  also  in  my  power,  and 
that  the  moment  his  columns  move  to  the  assault,  her  body  shall 
be  flung  from  the  ramparts  and  dashed  to  atoms  at  their  base. 
Hence  with  all  speed,  and  deliver  this  my  message." 

"  If  you  harm  a  hair  of  the  signora's  head,"   said  the  jester, 

who  was  passionately  devoted  to  her,  "  your  life  shall  pay  the 

forfeit." 

[concluded  next  week.] 


<    mmw  >- 


MUSIC  AT  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

So  our  venerable  Alma  Mater  at  Cambridge  has  at  length  taken 
a  first  step  in  the  direction  we  have  so  long  urged,  of  recogniz- 
ing and  installing  music  in  her  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences ! 
The  office  of  musical  instructor  and  organist  to  the  University 
has  been  created,  and  our  young  townsman,  Mr.  L.  P.  Homer, 
who  has  spent  many  years  of  earnest  study  with  the  best  musical 
masters  in  Germany,  and  who  is  one  of  our  most  thoroughly 
taught  musicians,  as  well  as  a  man  of  general  intelligence  and  a 
gentleman,  has  been  appointed  to  the  place.  We  doubt  not  his 
good  influence  will  soon  be  felt  among  the  students,  and  that  ere 
long  a  high  authority  in  favor  of  music  will  go  forth  with  a 
power  of  example  from  old  Harvard. — Journal  of  Music. 


Imagination. — A  contented  citizen  of  Milan,  who  had  never 
paused  beyond  its  walls  during  the  course  of  sixty  years,  being  or- 
dered by  the  govcrner  not  to  stir  beyond  its  gates,  became  imme- 
diately miserable,  and  felt  so  powerful  an  inclination  to  do  that 
which  he  had  so  long  contentedly  neglected,  that,  on  his  applica- 
tion for  a  release  from  this  restraint  being  refus'  ',  he  became 
quite  melancholy,  and  at  last  died  of  grief.  The  ]  etins  of  impris- 
onment, also,  like  those  of  servitude,  are  more  in  inception  than 
in  reality.  We  arc  all  prisoners.  What  is  lift  but  the  prison 
of  the  soul  1 — Burton. 
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TRIESTE,  ITALY. 

In  pursuance  of  onr  plan  of  enriching  the  Pictorial  with  authen- 
tic representations  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  world,  we 
present  herewith  three  striking  views  of  the  commercial  city  of 
Trieste  (anciently  Terr/eslum),  which  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Golf 
of  Venice,  and  which  is  the  only  Austrian  seaport  that  possesses 
a  convenient  harbor.  Our  readers  will  take  the  more  interest  in 
this  place,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  port  of  destination  of  many 
of  our  merchant  vessels  trading  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  sub- 
jects of  our  sketches  are,  1,  the  Square  of  the  Exchange  ;  2,  a  view 
of  the  Port  of  Trieste,  and  3,  the  Great  Square  of  the  City. 
Trieste  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  founded 
six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  a  tribe  of  Thracians, 
who,  compelled  to  flee  from  a  powerful  enemy,  or  impelled  by  an 
adventurous  desire  of  migration,  ascended  the  Danube,  planted 
themselves  in  Istria,  and  built  many  cities  there,  among  others 
Pola.  Pola  is  now  an  inconsiderable  village,  remarkable  only  for 
its  Roman  antiquities,  while  Trieste  is  constantly  advancing. 
About  the  year  180  B.  C,  it  was  taken  by  the  Komans,  who  left 
a  colony  too  feeble  to  defend  it.  It  was  successively  sacked  by 
the  Gep'ida;,  the  Goths  and  the  Lombards.  Raised  once  from  its 
ruins  by  Oetavius  Augustus,  another  time  by  the  Byzantines,  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  conquered  by 
Charlemagne,  given  up  to  the  Duke  of  Friuli,  and  finally  pubju- 
gated  by  the  Venetians.  At  the  same  time  the  patriarchs  of  Aqni- 
lea,  the  "margraves  of  Istria  and  the  dukes  of  Carinthia  disputed  its 
possession.  Attacked  in  turns  by  its  ambitious  neighbors,  taken 
and  retaken  by  one  and  the  other,  and,  every  time  it  fell,  con- 
demned to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  unfortunate  city,  to 
end  these  fatal  rivalries,  resolved  to  adopt  another  master,  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  it- 
self to  Charles  IV.,  who  gallantly  bestowed  it  on  his  brother,  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquilea.  The  Venetians  invaded  it  again,  and  again 
it  summoned  Austria  to  its  aid,  who  consented  to  reckon  it  among 
her  domains,  and  assure  it  her  protection.  But  what  a  protection  ! 
Up  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  Trieste  remained  tributary  to 
Venice,  and  until  1717,  its  navigation  was  subjected  to  the  exac- 
tions of  the  imperious  republic.  Charles  VI.  freed  it  from  this 
commercial  vassalage  ;  Maria  Theresa  gave  it  useful  institutions, 
and  from  these  two  its  first  element  of  progress  dates.  Its  pros- 
perity commenced  with  events  of  the  last  century.  The  other 
cities  of  the  Adriatic,  the  shores  of  Dalmatiahad  been  subjected  by 
Venice  to  the  iron  gripe  of  St.  Mark ;  they  had,  by  degrees,  lost 


SQUARE    OF    THE    EXCHANGE,    AT    TRIESTE. 


VIEW    OF    THE    PORT    OF    TRIESTE. 


their  primitive  ardor;  they  only  retained  so  much  or  vitality  as  it 
pleased  the  senate  of  the  lagoons  to  leave  them  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. In  its  turn,  Venice  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  France,  and, 
by  one  of  those  vicissitudes  so  frequent  in  the  history  of  nations 
and  of  cities,  Trieste  was  destined  to  absorb  the  commercial  for- 
tune of  the  haughty  republic,  whose  yoke  it  has  submitted  to  so 
long  and  painfully.  As  far  back  as  1717,  Charles  VI.,  struck  with 
the  advantageous  situation  of  Trieste,  on  the  shore  of  a  broad 
gulf,  in  the  centre  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  foot  of  the  Germanic 
Alps,  had  thought  of  creating  a  great  commercial  city  there.  He 
caused  streets  to  be  traced  out ;  he  invited  colonists"  and  patron- 
ized a  company,  which  proposed  to  build  splendid  vessels  at 
Trieste,  to  navigate  every  sea.  In  1809,  Trieste  beheld  another 
perspective  opening  before  it.  Napoleon,  on  taking  possession  of 
this  city,  proposed  to  make  it  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom,  com- 
posed of  Illyria  and  Dalmatis,  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia, 
and  the  warlike  tribes  of  Montenegro.  The  oriental  company  in- 
corporated by  Charles  VI.  failed,  while  the  campaign  of  1812-13 
overthrew  the  projects  of  Napoleon.  After  these  two  emperors, 
rosea  private  mercantile  company  (Lloyd's),  which  pot  Trie* 
the  right  track,  and  made  its  fortune.  "Made  up  of  several  insur- 
ance companies,  the  Lloyds  did  not  at  first  launch  into  colossal 
combinations,  like  Charles  VI. 's  oriental  company.  It  made  pru- 
dent essays,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  success,  increased  its  sphere 
of  action,  opened  new  routes,  and  built  new  vessels.  In  1830  it 
had  ten  steamers  ;  it  has  now  fifty,  regularly  traversing  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  taken  into  its  hands  the  direc- 
tion of  an  immense  navigation,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  from  the  Po  and  the  Adigc  to  the  hanks  of  the  Nile. 
Like  the  government  of  a  state,  it  is  divided  into  several  depart- 
ments :  the  first  continuing  the  insurance  business,  which  was  the 
basis  of  this  corporation ;  the  second  has  the  management  of  the 
steam-packet  service  ;  the  third  represents  the  ministries  of  educa- 
tion and  foreign  affairs.  It  has  agents  in  its  pay  at  different  points, 
who  transmit  political  and  commercial  news  affecting  the  money 
and  stock  market,  which  they  liberally  post  up  daily  in  their  read- 
ing-room.  The  company  has  established  a  printing-office  and  an 
engraving  establishment.  They  have  two  large  daily  journals,  a 
weekly  sheet,  and  two  monthly  illustrated  publications,  one  in 
Italian,  and  one  in  German.  They  offered  prizes  for  literary 
essays.  The  activity  of  this  corporation  has  given  an  impulse 
to  the  other  merchants  of  Trieste,  and  of  late  years,  this  city  has 


taken  high  rank  among  the  great  commercial  places  of  Europe. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  it  contained  only  5000  inhabitants ; 
now,  including  the  rural  population  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, it  reckons  more  than  80,000.  Its  port  privileges  attract  the 
merchandize  and  vessels  of  all  nations,  and  on  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  which  is  to  connect  it  with  Vienna,  it  will  be  a  first 
class  point  of  junction  between  Germany,  the  Levant  and  Italy. 
Like  all  cities  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  barbarians  and  the  strifes 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  old  city  of  Trieste  was  at  first  perched 
upon  a  hill.  There  still  rises  its  fortress,  built  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1 6th  century,  with  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Just,  remarkable 
for  the  austerity  of  its  style.  By  degrees,  with  the  progress  of 
time  and  the  security  imparted  by  a  different  social  condition,  tho 
population  of  Trieste  has  descended  from  its  primitive  heights 
into  the  basin  which  opens  between  the  ridges  of  Saint  Michael 
and  the  heights  of  Cant.  There  now  extends  a  magnificently 
built  city,  with  streets  paved  with  large  flagstones;  churches  open- 
ed freely  to  all  creeds — Protestant,  Catholic,  Greek.  Armenian  and 
Hebrew;  gigantic  edifices,  like  the  Exchange,  which  we  have  illus- 
trated; the  Tergestcum,  where  Lloyd's  offices  are;  the  governor's 
palace,  and  the  National  Hotel.  Trieste  boasts  now  of  a  public 
library,  open  daily,  enriched  with  many  rare  works  by  a  man  who, 
in  the  midst  of  his  busy  fellow-citizens,  has  consecrated  his  life 
and  fortune  to  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  gentle- 
man is  Dr.  Rosetti,  whose  name  is  justly  honored  in  his  native 
city.  In  the  square  of  the  cathedral  he  has  erected  a  monument 
to  Winkelmann,  the  celebrated  archa?ologist,  who  was  assassinated 
at  Trieste  by  an  Italian.  Around  this  monument  he  has  formed 
a  museum  of  antiquities.  Near  the  Tergestcum  is  the  theatre, 
built  by  Selva,  and  capable  of  seating  about  thirteen  hundred  per- 
sons. The  Exchange  was  built  in  1802,  and  is  of  the  Doric  style 
of  architecture,  ornamented  externally  with  Corinthian  columns, 
and  in  the  interior  by  some  of  Brisson's  frescoes,  illustrating  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  city.  On  the  square  of  the  Exchange, 
stands  the  marble  statue  of  Leopold  I.  On  the  Grand  Square 
(Piazza  Maggiore),  is  the  statue  of  Charles  VI.,  who,  in  1728,  vis- 
ited Trieste  to  see,  personally,  that  his  orders  for  the  improvement 
of  the  place  had  been  complied  with.  The  National  Hotel  is  a 
vast  building,  which  reminds  tho  American  traveller  of  similar 
buildings  in  New  York.  On  the  whole,  Trieste  is  a  very  interest- 
ing city,  and  no  tourist  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  either  for 
pleasure  or  prolit,regrets  passing  a  few  days  within  its  storied  walls. 
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NATHAN  RICHARDSON. 

Mr.  Nathan  Richardson,  whose  portrait  ac- 
companies this  sketch,  is  well  known  to  every 
Bostonian  as  the  proprietor  of  that  elegant 
establishment,  the  Musical  Exchange,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  commodious  music 
stores  in  the  world,  but   enjoying  a  yet  wider 
repute  as  the  author  of  the  world-renowned 
instruction   book,   "  The  Modern   School  for 
the  Piano  Forte."     Mr.  Richardson  was  born 
in  South  Reading,  Mass.,  July  30,  1827,  and 
is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Nathan  Richardson,  a 
physician  of  considerable  eminence.     From 
youth  he  has  possessed  a  strong  love  for  mu- 
sic, which  used  to  display  itself  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion,  and  his  company  was  eagerly 
sought  by  all  the  lads  of  the  village,  whom 
he  would  entertain  by  his  musical  talent.     A 
correct  and  quick  ear,  united  to  a  retentive 
memory,  enabled  him  to  learn  some  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces   by  once   hearing  them. 
But  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  before  he 
received  any  lessons  in  music,  and  until  that 
time  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  "  notes," 
or  the  name  of  a  single  key  on    the  piano. 
Yet  in   the  remarkably  short   space  of  nine 
years — when  but  six  and  twenty  years  of  age 
— he  put  forth   "  The  Modem  School  tor  the 
Piano  Forte,"  which   was   received   with  de- 
light and  astonishment  bv  all  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren.    Many  of  them  acknowledged 
that  his  genius  and  industry  had  established 
means  for  overcoming,  in  a  few  short  lessons, 
what  it  had  taken  them  years  of  untiring  la- 
bor to  acquire.     His  first  lessons  on  the  piano 
were  received  while  at  an  academy  in  War- 
ren, Mass.,  and  his  proficiency  was  so  rapid 
as  to  greatly  surprise  the  less  ambitious  pu- 
pils.    Many  of  the  citizens  of  that  town  re- 
member with   pleasure  the  public  exhibitions 
of  the  pupils,  and   the  applause  with  which 
young  Richardson's  performances  were  inva- 
riably received.     Leaving  Warren,  he  return- 
ed to  Boston,  and  for  two  years  he  enjoyed 
the  instruction  of  the  best  masters  which  ibis 
musical  emporium  then  afforded,  and  during 
which  time  he  made  good  progress,  though 
far  from  satisfactory  to  himself,  tor  his  thoughts 
were  bent  on  visiting  Germany,  the  Mecca  of 
the   ambitious   American   student  of  music. 
Through  the  munificent  liberality  of  an  elder 
brother,   Dr.  S.  ().  Richardson,  whose  gene- 
rosity is  as  proverbial  as  bis  wealth,  and  who 
from  the  commencement  had   taken   upon 
himself  a  brother's  kindly  care,  young  Richardson  was  enabled  to 
visit  Germany,  and  take  lessons  of  the  gnat  masters.     In  a  letter 
from  Lcipsic,  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  soon  after  bis  arrival,  he  con- 
after  his  first  lesson  of  Moehellcs,  the  professor  of  the  Lcip- 
sic Conservatoire,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  music — a  proof  of 
the  modesty  which  ever  accompanies  real  merit.     He  remained  in 
Lcipsic  about  a  year,  and  during  that  time  he  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  attending   the   performance  of  first  class   operas  and 
concerts,  thereby  familiarizing  the  car  to  the  most  classical  music, 
and  laving  a  foundation  for  musical  knowledge  that  never  requires 
rebuilding.     From   thence  he  went  to  Dresden,  and  became  a  pu- 
pil of  Carl  Mayer,  then  pianist  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  cele- 
brated for  a  peculiar  style  of  playing,  remarkably  brilliant  and 
fascinating      While  here,  he  made  great  progress  in  the  niceties  of 
his   profession,  and  was  a  close  and  attentive  pupil,  which  made 
him  a  favorite  with   Mayer,  who  bestowed  unusual  care  on  his  in- 
struction.    Leaving  Dresden,  he  went  to  Prague,  and  commenced 
taking  lessons  of  Drevschock,  who  is  universally  acknowledged,  so 
far  as  executive  talcut  is  concerned,  to  be  at  the  head  of  living 
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pianists.  While  with  Drcysehoek,  a  new  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
possess  him ;  he  had  at  last  found  out  all  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
the  piano — those  startling  and  overwhelming  effects  in  which 
Drevschock  is  unrivalled,  and  which  have  won  him  his  great  pop- 
ularity as  a  concert  performer.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  that  he  would  practise  at  the  piano  nine,  ten,  and 
even  twelve  hours  a  day.  In  fact,  owing  to  such  excessive  daily 
practice,  his  wrist  and  lingers  began  to  sutler,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  moderate  his  zeal  within  reasonable  bounds.  He  re- 
mained with  Drevschock  nearly  two  years,  and  when  be  left  him 
to  go  to  Paris,  he  carried  a  good  portion  of  the  MS.  of  "  The  Mod- 
ern School  for  the  Piano  Forte,  which  he  was  then  writing.  In 
Paris,  he  took  lessons  of  Charles  Voss  and  Stephen  Heller,  and 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  peculiar  styles  and  capabilities  of 
those  celebrated  pianists ;  and  in  his  instruction  book  he  has  inge- 
niously embodied  the  styles  of  all  the  most  noted  pianists  of  the 
day,  besides  showing,  in  a  series  of  plates,  a  complete  anatomy  of 
the  hand  and  arm — the  manner  in  which  the  muscles  operate,  and 
wherein  exists  their  chief  power  and  capabilities  in  playing  the 


piano.  The  advantage  of  this  new  feature, 
which  was  entirely  original  with  Mr.  Richard- 
son, was  discovered  through  the  use  of  "  fin- 
ger machines  "  invented  by  himself.  This  fea- 
ture has  greatly  enhanced  the  popularity  of  the 
work  as  an  instruction  book.  In  fact,  since  he 
first  commenced  the  study  of  music,  he  has  la- 
bored unceasingly  to  discover  the  quickest 
method  of  gaining  the  greatest  execution  on 
his  favorite  instrument.  After  Mr.  Richardson 
had  finished  his  instruction  book,  he  went  to 
Prague  and  submitted  the  work  to  Dreys- 
chock's  inspection,  who  could  hardly  realize 
the  fact  that,  by  a  few  ingenious  exercises, 
those  difficulties  be  had  been  years  in  learning 
to  accomplish,  were  now  brought  within  the 
power  of  every  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity. 
He  gave  him  his  recommendation,  and  also 
sat  for  a  photograph,  as  "  a  correct  position 
at  the  piano,"  both  of  which  maybe  found  in 
the  work.  Besides  the  above  instruction  book 
Mr.  Richardson  is  the  author  of  several  other 
compositions.  The  (iriuit/  Murche  tie  Bravura 
has  perhaps  thus  far  been  the  most  popular. 
It  was  first  published  in  Paris,  where  it  met 
with  great  success  and  a  large  sale ;  and  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  composition 
from  the  pen  of  an  American  published  in 
that  city.  During  his  absence  abroad,  he  was 
a  correspondent  for  six  different  newspapers, 
and  his  letters  invariably  displayed  great  de- 
scriptive talent,  keen  observation  of  human 
nature,  and  a  highly  cultivated  artistic  taste, 
seldom  witnessed  in  one  so  young.  His  mu- 
sical criticisms  #ere  among  the  best,  and  he 
never  allowed  friendship  or  prejudice  to  in- 
fluence his  pen.  Soon  after  his  return  from 
Europe,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  establishing 
a  music  store  on  a  scale  never  before  attempt- 
ed, either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  It 
--->-  _  -  -__  was  to  unite  with  our  own  American  publica- 

*  tions  all  the  publications  of  the  European 

^"*"  houses.     He  again  visited   Europe  to  make 

arrangements  with  the  different  publishers  for 
a  complete  collection  of  all  their  publications, 
and  returned  in  the  fall  of  1853,  and   on   the 
20th  of  ( letober  of  the  same  year,  the  "  Musi- 
C.-.1  Exchange  "  was  opened  ;  and   now,  visit 
it  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  you 
will  hear  music  from  well-known  concert  giv- 
ers, as  well  as  from  less  talented   amateurs, 
who  make  the  place  a  daily  resort  to  purchase 
their  music  and  read  the  musical  journals  of 
Europe  and  our  own  country,  which  may  al- 
ways be  found  on  file,  for  the  use  of  the  patrons.     Mr.  Richardson 
unites  good  business  ability  with  professional  talent  of  the  highest 
order  ;   and  the  same  energy  which  he  formerly  devoted  to  profes- 
sional study,  is  now  given  to  his  business  pursuits.     In  his  daily 
communication  with  his  fellow-artists,  he  recognizes  no  distinctions, 
but  is  as  quick  to  grasp  the  hand  of  a  poor  and  neglected  foreign 
musician,  as  that  of  one  whose  fame  has  been  chanted  by  the  syren 
tongue  of  popular  applause. 

1  ■■■  > 

PLAZA  OF  MEXICO. 
The  Plaza  of  Mexico,  with  its  costly  cathedral,  accurately  de- 
lineated in  our  engraving,  is  as  familiar  from  description  as  any 
square  in  our  Atlantic  cities.  The  capture  of  Tenochtitlun  (the 
ancient  name  of  the  city),  cost  Cortez  a  siege  of  seventy-five  days 
in  1521;  more  than  three  centuries  later  it  yielded,  after  four 
severe  battles  in  the  valley,  to  the  prowess  of  American  troops. 
This  very  plaza  before  us  witnessed  the  triumphant  entry  of  our 
army  under  the  gallant  Scott,  Mexico  is  the  most  magnificent 
city  in  America. 


GRAND    PLAZA,    CITY    OF    MEXICO. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


(Written  for  Ballou's  notorial. ] 
THE   SHADED   PORCH. 

BT    EVELINA    X.    T     BEXJAMI*. 

My  fiiTorite  hannt  is  the  shaded  porch, 

When  the  rammer  sun  is  shining; 
With  roses  red.  and  wild  woodbine 

Thickly  round  its  columns  twining; 
There  the  fire-bird  swings  in  the  maple  boughs 

That  fling  such  coolness  oyer, 
In  their  shade  till  noon  the  dewdrops  rest 

On  the  daisies  and  the  clover. 

And  at  ere,  when  the  sun's  last  golden  ray 

Is  aslant  on  the  pine  trees  tailing, 
"When  shallows  gather  amid  the  leares, 

And  my  heart  on  thine  is  calling, 
There  I  love  to  sit.  while  memory's  hand 

Is  the  grave  of  the  past  unseeding, 
And  as  I  gaxe  on  the  shapes  that  rise, 

To  the  future  I  look  for  healing. 

And  then  afar,  on  hill  and  glen, 

My  thoughts  to  thee  nre  wending. 
And  I  cheat  my  heart  till  I  seem  to  hear 

Thy  tones  with  the  night- wind  blending ; 
But  I  dream  In  vain ;  the  breeze  goes  by, 

Bearing  to  thee  my  greeting, 
And  I  sit  alone  in  the  shaded  porch. 

Waves  of  thought  o'er  my  spirit  beating. 
■   »■»  i 

[Written  tor  Ballou's  rictori.il  ] 

FIDELITY  AND  PRINCIPLE, 

BT    WILLIAM    COM8TOCK. 


Widowed  wife  and  married  maid. 
Betrothed,  betrayer  and  betrayed. - 


-Seott. 


A  giTtGCLAR  circumstance  occurred  on  board  the  frigate  B , 

while  lying  at  Callao,  port  of  Lima,  some  thirty  years  ago. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  noon.  The  sun  lay  hot  upon  the  spar- 
deck.  The  after  guard  and  forecastle-men  were  loitering  about, 
some  seated  between  the  guns,  engaged  in  reading,  mending  their 
clothes,  or  in  desultory  conversation  ;  the  topraen  aloft  reclined 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  lower  mast-heads,  while  the  officers,  pro- 
tected by  the  awning  over  the  quarterdeck,  were  gathered  about 
the  capstan,  discussing  some  subject  connected  with  their  profes- 
sion. 

On  the  gun-deck  the  waistcrs  were  growling,  as  usual,  at  some 
trivial  duty  that  they  had  been  called  upon  to  perform  ;  while  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cabouse  wns  occupied,  on  the  starboard  side, 
by  several  old  salts,  with  short  black  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and 
heads  partly  sunk  between  their  shoulders,  who  were,  doubtless, 
wondering  that  any  man  should  be  dissatisfied  with  this  sublu- 
nary existence,  who  could  get  a  plenty  of  grog  and  tobacco. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  cabouse,  between  two  of  the  forward 
guns,  were  some  half  dozen  blue  jackets,  with  manacles  on  their 
limbs,  and  in  front  of  whom  a  gray-backed  marine,  with  mus- 
ket on  his  shoulder,  marched  listlessly  to  and  fro.  The  men 
in  bonds  had  remained  on  shore  several  hours  without  permission, 
and  while  there,  had  committed  some  trespass  and  got  into  trouble 
with  the  natives.  There  were  seven  of  the  delinquents  in  all. 
Six  of  them  were  ironed  in  "  the  brig,"  and  guarded  by  the  ma- 
rine ;  while  the  seventh — no  human  hand  could  harm  him  more. 

Looking  aft,  you  might  have  seen,  on  the  larboard  side  of  the 
quarter-deck,  a  genteel  figure,  with  one  hand  in  his  vest  and  the 
other  swinging  carelessly  at  his  side,  as  he  walked  fore  and  aft, 
scarcely  even  looking  at  the  hands,  and  apparently  uninterested 
in  all  that  was  passing  around  him.  This  was  the  commodore  of 
the  squadron  in  the  Pacific.     Our  frigate  was  the  flag-ship. 

But  the  commodore  was  not  the  only  interesting  object  there. 
About  midway,  between  the  mainmast  and  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
there  lay,  upon  a  low  table,  a  heap,  some  six  feet  in  length,  envel- 
oped by  the  glorious  bunting,  the  starry  banner  of  the  country. 

This  was  the  body  of  a  weather-beaten  tar,  who  had  seen  much 
service,  and  who  was  with  Porter  when  engaged  in  his  desperate 
fight  with  the  Cherub  and  Phoebe,  in  a  little  bay  near  the  harbor 
of  Valparaiso.  He  had  been  twice  wrecked,  twice  in  battle,  and 
had  escaped  many  other  dangers,  to  be  finally  killed  in  a  drunken 
brawl  at  Callao.  His  body  was  covered  with  gashes,  inflicted  by 
the  knives  of  the  native  cholans  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  his  six  com- 
panions had  scan-civ  received  a  wound. 

The  stiffened  corse  was  now  stretched  on  the  gun-de(k,  and  the 
commodore  was  pawing  it  in  his  walks,  without  seeming  to  be 
conscious  of  its  presence,  until  a  small  midshipman  ran  down  the 
after-ladder  and  said  something  to  him  in  a  low  voice.  The  com- 
modore then  turned,  and  having  given  a  hasty  glance  at  the  body, 
went  upon  deck. 

It  was  then  perceived  that  one  of  the  ship's  cutters  had  just 
arrived.  A  lady,  richly  dressed,  was  handed  over  the  side,  during 
which  ceremony  the  ofticiousness  of  the  officers  was  such  that  the 
fair  visitor  narrowly  escaped  tumbling  over  one  midshipman  and 
running  down  another.  The  commodore  was,  however,  on  deck 
in  time  to  give  her  a  welcome.  He  then  carefully  led  her  down 
the  ladder.  They  approached  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
commodore  gave  orders  to  uncover  the  corse. 

As  soon  as  the  features  of  the  dead  were  revealed,  the  lady  gave 
a  slight  start.  Then  she  stood  gazing  upon  the  ttony  face  for 
several  minutes,  with  the  keenest  anguish  imprinted  on  her  pallid 
features.  With  a  trembling  hand,  she  placed  a  white  rose  on  the 
l>osom  of  the  deceased.  She  then  stooped  down  and  touched  her 
lips  U  his  forehead,  after  which  she  immediately  turned  to  the 
commodore.  He  led  her,  silently,  to  the  spar-deck,  and  she  passed 
over  the  side  into  the  boat,  which  had  been  manned  and  was  wait- 


ing for  her.  The  seamen  who  pulled  her  to  the  shore  reported 
that  she  never  spoke  after  leaving  the  frigate.  Her  features  re- 
mained as  pale  as  snow.  On  arriving  at  the  l>cach,  a  carriage  was 
in  waiting  for  her ;  she  entered  it,  and  was  driven  in  the  direction 
of  Lima. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  ship's  company 
at  witnessing  these  movements,  and  the  officers  were  quite  as  much 
mystified  as  the  crew.  The  commodore  was  evidently  the  only 
person  in  the  squadron  who  knew  anything  about  the  matter.  The 
name  of  the  deceased  was  Brady,  a  clever  fellow,  indeed,  and  a 
good  sailor,  but  nothing  more.  That  a  lady,  who  evidently  mov- 
ed in  the  higher  walks  of  society,  should  have  evinced  so  much 
grief  at  the  death  of  the  hardy  tar,  especially  when  nobody  had 
ever  heard  him  speak  of  any  such  lady,  was  wholly  unaccountable 
to  us  all. 

This  affair  formed  a  subject  of  conversation  throughout  the 
whole  squadron,  for  many  months.  The  officers  made  inquiries 
in  the  city  of  Lima,  but  could  only  leam  that  an  American  lady 
arrived  there  about  the  time  that  we  sailed  into  the  harbor,  and 
that  she  abruptly  left  for  the  United  States,  immediately  after  vis- 
iting our  frigate. 

i  al  years  afterward,  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  young 
Philadelphian,  who  threw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The  mys- 
terious lady  was  a  near  relative  of  his.  It  appeared  that  our  ship" 
mate,  Brady,  lived  originally  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  there 
known  as  a  young  merchant  of  much  promise,  esteemed  for  his 
probity,  prudence  and  sagacity.  He  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
a  lady  of  singular  beauty  and  remarkable  accomplishments.  She 
was  also  a  person  of  fixed  principles,  incapable  of  swerving  from 
any  course  which  she  believed  to  be  right.  This  firmness  of  re- 
solve arose  from  no  want  of  tenderness.  She  could  make  any 
sacrifice  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  others,  except  the  sacrifice 
of  right.     There  she  was  impregnable. 

The  two  lovers  were  deeply  devoted  in  their  attachment.  Their 
love  was  planted  on  esteem.  They  entertained  for  each  other  the 
highest  respect,  as  well  as  the  most  passionate  admiration.  The 
wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  their  mutual  friends  regarded  the 
match  as  a  most  proper  one.  They  seemed  to  have  been  designed 
by  Heaven  to  mingle  their  destinies  together. 

Brady  had  a  female  cousin  who  had,  from  the  first,  looked  upon 
this  union  with  jaundiced  eyes.  Although  deficient  in  all  those 
qualities  which  he  deemed  indispensable  in  a  wife,  she  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  Brady  could  not  see  her  without  becoming 
smitten  by  her  superior  beauty  and  fashionable  manners. 

As  the  day  approached  for  the  nuptials,  the  cousin  grew  moody 
and  thoughtful ;  but  her  most  intimate  companions  never  suspect- 
ed the  turn  which  her  envy  had  taken.  Brady  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  town  on  business,  and  to  be  absent  several  weeks. 
On  his  return  the  marriage  was  to  take  place. 

During  his  absence,  strange  reports  had  been  circulated  about 
Brady's  intended,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  city,  he  found  an 
anonymous  letter  on  his  desk,  which  spoke  in  the  most  pointed 
manner  of  the  young  lady's  misconduct.  The  name  of  the  man 
was  not  given,  but  it  was  stated  that  her  intercourse  with  him  had 
been  more  than  imprudent. 

In  the  evening,  Brady  called  upon  her  whom  he  so  truly  loved, 
and  presented  her  with  the  foul  epistle,  expressing,  at  the  same 

time,  his  contempt  for  the  villain  who  wrote  it.     Miss  B read 

the  letter,  and  laid  it  aside  with  a  calm  smile,  but  without  making 
anv  remark.  Brady  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  she  had 
made  a  few  indignant  observations  upon  the  malice  of  the  writer. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  she  immediately  began  to  converse  upon 
some  other  theme,  and  her  lover  soon  forgot  the  unpleasant  sub- 
ject. 

On  the  next  day,  however,  ho  perceived  that  when  his  friends 
met  him,  they  fixed  their  eyes  upon  his  countenance  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  To  one  of  them  he  mentioned  the  fact,  and  then  Brady 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  slanderous  reports  which  were  fly- 
ing about,  and  which  had  already  proved  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
reputation  of  Miss  B . 

Brady  questioned  his  friend  closely,  and  made  many  other  at- 
tempts to  trace  these  reports  to  the  fountain  head.  In  that  he 
failed.  The  next  time  that  he  saw  Miss  B ,  she  soon  discov- 
ered an  ominous  reserve  in  his  manner.  She  demanded  the  rea- 
son of  this  change,  and  he  then  stated  that  he  had  heard  certain 
charges  made  against  her,  which  were  of  the  same  tenor  as  the 
anonymous  letter.  "  Of  course,"  added  he,  "  I  do  not  believe  a 
word  of  these  malicious  reports." 

Still  Miss  B made  no  attempt  to  exculpate   herself,  and 

conversed  freely  on  other  topics.  It  was  soon  manifest  that  her 
lover  was  becoming  uneasy,  and,  at  length,  he  ventured  to  inquire, 
in  a  tone  of  affected  carelessness,  whether  she  had  been  to  New 
York  with  her  father,  or  any  other  gentleman,  during  his  absence 
from  the  city. 

"  Leave  me !"  cried  Miss  B ,  promptly.     "  Leave  me,  Mr. 

Brady.  The  man  who  can,  for  a  single  moment,  be  influenced 
bv  slanderous  reports,  bifore  marriage,  will  never  l>c  satisfied  with 
her  whom  he  has  doubted,  after  the  union  is  consummated." 

"But  Eliza,  my  deal',  you  do  not  suppose — " 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  interrupted  Miss  B ,  rising,  with 

the  paleness  of  death  on  her  features,  and  retiring  at  once  to  her 
chamber. 

Bradv  sat  ten  minutes  as  if  turned  to  stone.  His  features  then 
to  relax,  and  with  a  smile,  he  said  :  "Pshaw!  lovers'  quar- 
rels !  what  a  fool  I  am  to  take  it  so  much  to  heart !  These  things 
always  happen  between  engaged  parties.  But  I  must  l*e  more 
careful  in  future.  I  will  now  go  home,  and  write  her  a  letter  of 
explanation.  When  she  knows  the  true  state  of  the  case — yet  she 
is  no  common  woman — and,  after  all,  conscious  guilt — yes,  con- 
scious guilt  would  act  thus,  when  called  upon  for  an  explanation. 


Is  it  not  an  ingenious  way  to  avoid  the  probe?  To  assume  the 
air  of  offended  virtue — often  done  by  the  most  abandoned, — she 
would  have  me  marry  her  without  an  explanation,  and  then — O, 
then — how  she  could  retort — could  say,  '  I  never  told  you  that  I 
was  innocent," — must  beware  of  that  trap.  But  no ;  I  believe  her 
innocent ;  and  did  it  become  me  to  doubt  her — her — what  ?  my 
Eliza!  doubt  her?  O,  it  was  most  vile;  I'll  send  h^r  a  letter; 
I'll  use  such  terms  as  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone — confess  my 
error — contrition — cause  the  pearly  tears  to  start  from  her  deep 
blue  eyes,  and  she  will  love  mo  more  than  ever !" 

Sanguine  was  his  conviction  that  a  woman  who  truly  loved  him 
would  l>e  unable  to  resist  his  application  for  pardon. 

Deceitful  is  the  heart  of  man.  In  the  very  moment  that  Brady 
was  penning  this  repentant  epistle,  he  was  secretly  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  of  instituting  such  inquiries  as  should  assure  him 

of  Miss  B 's  innocence,  before  he  ventured  to  trust  his  honor 

in  her  keeping  by  making  her  his  wife. 

The  letter  was  sent,  and  the  messenger  brought  it  back  unopened. 

"  Was  she  not  at  home  *" 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  lady  was  at  home ;  but  she  knew  the  handwriting, 
and  said  that  she  could  receive  nothing  from  you." 

We,  who  have  known  what  passed  in  the  mind  of  Brady,  must 

justify  the  inexorable  resolve  of  Miss  B ;  but  the  world,  who 

knew  him  only  as  a  desponding  lover,  thought  she  deserved  to  die 
an  old  maid,  as  a  fitting  reward  for  her  cruelty. 

The  warm  sympathy  of  his  friends,  who  universally  condemned 

the  conduct  of  Miss  B ,  supported   Brady's  spirit  for  a  time, 

and  the  serious  doubts  which  they  instilled  into  him,  of  the  worthi- 

l  the  beloved  object,  prevented  his  making  a  second  attempt 

at  shaking  her  resolution. 

Of  all  the  friends  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Brady  in  the  hour  of 
his  distress,  the  most  attentive  and  affectionate  was  his  fair  cousin. 
He  was  touched  by  the  gentleness  of  her  manner,  the  soothing 
sweetness  of  her  tones,  and  the  tact  which  she  displayed  in  the  ap- 
plication of  all  those  little  arts  which  woman  knows  how  to  play 
off  so  well,  when  heartily  engaged  in  beguiling  the  grief  of  another. 
He  had  never  supposed  that  his  cousin  was  capable  of  so  much 
disinterested  kindiuss.  He  grew  fond  of  her  society ;  to  rest  his 
lacerated  heart  upon  the  soft  down  of  her  sympathizing  bosom 
was  a  luxury  that  he  could  not  dispense  with,  and  a  comparison 
between  his  cousin  Flora  and  the  hard,  unfeeling  Eliza  B — 
gave  overwhelming  odds  in  favor  of  the  former  beauty. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  vast  discrepancies  between  the  two 
young  ladies,  which  Brady  would  have  noted  under  other  circum- 
stances ;  but  now  he  was  all  sorrow,  and  Flora  was  all  consolation. 
If  his  eyes  were  blinded,  however,  his  heart  was  not  wholly  so, 
for  he  felt  "  like  a  guilty  thing  "  when  he  finally  put  "  the  momen- 
tous question"  to  his  cousin  Flora.  She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
acted  the  part  necessary  on  such  occasions  with  the  most  becom- 
ing modesty  and  indecision,  but  ended  by  accepting  the  offer. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  wedding,  and  the  noise  of  Bra- 
dy's nuptials  with  Flora  M was  bruited  about  the  fashionable 

portion  of  the  city.  It  was  then  that  Brady  received  the  follow- 
ing note : 

"  Will  Mr.  Brady  favor  the  undersigned  with  a  brief  interview 
as  soon  as  he  is  at  leisure  *  Eliza  B ." 

"Amazement!"  cried  Brady,  letting  the  paper  fall  to  the 
ground  in  his  agitation  ;  "  this  woman,  who  refused  even  to  read 
a  letter  of  mine,  now  sues  for  a  personal  interview!  We  arc  in 
luck.  Ha !  ha !  she  has  heard  of  my  intended  marriage,  and  her 
resolution  gives  way.  It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Scarcely  have 
I  made  sure  of  one  sweet  angel,  than  another  comes  unbidden  to 
fling  herself  into  my  arms  !  Well — but — there  are  some  explana- 
tions to  be  made,  for  Eliza's  reputation  has  suffered  ;  no  matter,  I 
am  all  impatience  to  learn  the  meaning  of  this  funny  reaction  in  a 
mind  so  sternly  framed," — and  the  young  man  hurried  off  towards 
Chestnut  Street,  humming,  as  he  went :  " 

11  How  happy  could  I  be 
Were  cither  dear  charmer  away !" 

When  he  entered  the  well-known  house,  and  his  eye  was  greeted 
bv  the  once  familiar  objects  in  the  hall,  he  felt  that  he  had  never 
for  a  moment  ceased  to  love  the  queenly  creature  whose  presence 
he  was  seeking.  But  there  was  little  time  for  reflection.  Eliza 
met  him  on  his  entrance,  and  led  him  to  a  private  apartment. 

"  My  dearest  Eliza—" 

"  Pray  cease,  and  sit  down,"  interrupted  she. 

The  composed  and  decided  tone  in  which  she  uttered  these  few 
words  sent  an  icc-liolt  to  his  heart. 

"  I  learn,  Mr.  Brady,  that  you  contemplate  a  union  with  your 
cousin  Flora.     Now,  sir,  do  you  know  who  wrote  this  letter  '." 

"  No — certainly  not.  It  is  anonymous,  and  relates  to  certain 
reports — " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  you  presented  it  to  me,  one  evening,  and  I  preserved 
it  purposely,  for  the  writer  is  well  known  to  me." 

"  To  you  !     Astonishing  !     Name  the  wretch,  and  I  will — " 

"  You  will  marry  the  one  who  dictated  it  all — is  not  that  what 
you  would  say  !" 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  explain  !" 

"  I  will,"  returned  Eliza,  calmly.  "  I  knew  the  handwriting  at 
the  first  glance.  It  was  written  by  a  certain  widow,  or,  rather, 
one  who  pusses  for  a  widow,  for  she  was  divorced  from  her  hus- 
IttMid.  This  widow  is  an  intimate  friend  of  your  cousin  Flora, 
and  the  language  of  the  letter  is  that  of  your  affianced  bride." 

"  O  stupid !"  ejaculated  the  young  man.  "  I  recollect ;  this  ac- 
counts for  all.  Everything  is  now  made  plain.  Monster  !  I  have 
often  l»een  mystified  by  the  conduct  of  my  cousin,  and  only  yester- 
day I  came  suddenly  upon  her  while  in  conversation  with  that 
same  widow.  Both  started,  and  my  cousin  looked  much  agitated. 
The  '  widow '  gave  me  a  glance,  as  she  retired  from  the  apartment, 
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that  has  dwelt  unpleasantly  upon  my  memory  ever  since.  Now  I 
trace  those  injurious  reports  to  the  right  source.  How  weak  I 
have  been  !  Nothing  is  now  left  for  mo  bat  to — "  He  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Miss  B . 

"  Rise,  sir !"     cried  the  young  lady.     "  Our  interview  is  over." 

"  (),  Eli/.a  !  you  cannot  have  forgotten — " 

"I  have  forgotten  nothing,  sir.  Nay,  I  love  you  still,  and  shall 
suffer  far  more  acutely,  until  the  day  of  my  release  from  earthly 
sorrow, — far  more  acutely  than  yourself.  But  we  can  never  be 
united,  and  unless,  as  in  the  present  case,  an  interview  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  preserve  you  from  some  terrible  misfortune,  we 
must  never  meet  more.  I  shall,  however,  watch  over  your  wel- 
fare. The  proof  of  my  undying  regard  will  be  shown  by  making 
myself  serviceable  to  you  on  every  occasion,  where  such  a  thing  is 
possible.  I  pity  and  love  you  I"  For  a  moment  she  p  utscd  ;  there 
was  an  almost  imperceptible  softening  in  her  tone  ;  "  and  be  as- 
sured that  if  I  was  not  firmly  persuaded  that  our  union  would  be 
unfortunate  to  yourself,  I  would  gladly  renew  our  intercourse." 

"  How  can  vou  imagine  that  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart — " 

"Mr.  Bradv,  the  man  who  has  once  doubted  the  truth  and  vir- 
tue of  a  woman,  has  given  the  most  unanswerable  proof  that  he 
can  never  be  happy  with  her.     Farewell !" 

Miss  B left  the  room,  and  Brady  felt  that  he  had  seen  her 

f >r  the  last  time.  What  a  change  a  few  brief  moments  had 
wrought ! 

Stunned  and  not  knowing  whither  his  footsteps  tended,  the  un- 
happy lover  wandered  into  a  part  of  the  city  which  was  infested 
by  blacklegs  of  the  fashionable  stamp — young  men  of  family,  and 
some  of  them  possessed  of  ample  means.  One  of  these,  who  had 
formerly  been  acquainted  with  Brady,  but  whom  the  latter  had 
avoided  of  late  years,  slapped  our  hero  on  the  back  and  cried  : 

"  Hallo,  Brady  !  in  the  dumps  to-day  ?  What  ho  !  cheer  up, 
man !" 

Brady  looked  up.  A  cheerful  face  met  his  glance.  Brilliant, 
laughing  eves  and  ruddy  cheeks  greeted  him  with  a  smile  of  kind- 
ly recognition. 

".Where  do  you  hide  yourself  ?  Not  seen  you  in  a  month  of 
Sundays.  That's  not  the  way  to  live ;  don't  wonder  you  are 
blue.  Live  while  you  can,  and  take  sorrow  on  the  let  alone  prin- 
ciple.    Come,  now,  you're  in  love,  I  dare  say." 

We  must  not  repeat  all  that  was  said  on  that  occasion ;  but 
Brady  was  open  to  sympathy,  and  he  was  soon  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing champagne  with  Munson.  He  was  soon  afterward  intro- 
duced to  certain  celebrated  beauties  by  his  new  friends.  Reckless 
— perfectly  reckless  of  consequences,  poor  Brady  learned  to  drink 
and  play.  The  shock  which  he  had  received  was  too  much  for  an 
ardent  mind  like  his,  and  he  became  unsettled,  neglectful  of  busi- 
ness, and  fond  of  excitement. 

While  his  money  lasted,  he  maintained  a  decent  appearance 
among  his  former  friends,  and  it  was  not  till  his  bankruptcy  was 
announced  that  even  Eliza  B suspected  the  extravagances  in- 
to which  he  had  been  led.  Before  she  had  recovered  from  the  sad 
announcement,  she  learned  that  he  had  left  the  country. 

Miss  g Was  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  as  soon  as  she 

discovered  that  her  late  lover  was  a  penniless  wanderer  in  foreign 
lands,  she  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  follow  and  aid  him  with  her 
purse. 

We  will  not  follow  them  in  their  peregrinations.  Accompanied 
by  an  aged  Englishman,  who  had  been  a  servant  to  her  father, 
Eli/.a  was  near  the  unhappy  lover  during  all  the  varied  scenes 
through  which  he  subsequently  passed,  and  in  moments  of  adver- 
sity, sudden  relief  came  to  him  from  unknown  sources.  Strangers 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  offered  him  the  means  of  establishing 
himself  in  respectable  business.  When  in  prison,  and  hopeless  of 
escape,  he  was  supplied  with  the  most  rare  delicacies,  and  his  situ- 
ation rendered  as  comfortable  as  possible.  He  often  wondered  at 
these  things,  but  never  suspected  that  n  guardian  angel  was  near, 
that  the  eve  of  measureless  love  was  ever  fixed  upon  him,  and  that 
all  his  hardships  were  observed  and  some  of  them  even  shared  by 
the  beautiful  Eliza  B . 

Even  in  the  terrible  engagement  between  the  Essex  and  two 
British  men-of-war,  the  faithful  girl,  disguised  in  the  dress  of  a 
Spanish  maiden,  beheld  the  whole  affair  from  the  top  of  an  adja- 
cent hill,  imploring  Heaven,  at  the  discharge  of  every  broadside, 
that  her  lover  might  escape  unharmed.  Little  did  Brady  suspect 
that,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  Essex  Jr.,  the 
beloved  of  his  heart  was  a  passenger  in  the  same  vessel. 

All  that  Eliza  could  do  for  her  lover,  did  not  suffice  to  change 
his  mode  of  life.  When  he  received  money,  he  spent  it  among 
his  shipmates.     He  was  utterly  reckless  and  improvident. 

This  was  the  man  whose  dead  body  lay  upon  the  gun-deck  of 

the  frigate  B ,  and  Eliza  was  the  lady  who  came  on  board  to 

take  her  final  leave  of  our  gallant  hut  reckless  shipmate. 

Eliza  did  not  long  survive  her  lover.  On  her  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, after  the  decease  of  poor  Brady,  she  sunk  into  a  lethargic 
condition — a  state  rather  of  stupefaction  than  of  melancholy,  from 
which  her  physicians  could  only  arouse  her  by  pronouncing  the 
name  of  Brady.  She  would  then  open  her  eyes,  glance  nround 
the  apartment,  anil  relapse  quickly  into  her  former  state.  Thus 
she  remained  several  weeks,  when  she  quietly  expired. 


THE  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE. 

The  Russian  language  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  world;  it  is  soft  and  agreeable  in  sound,  and  has 
not  the  defect  of  the  Italian  in  being  too  effeminate  ;  it  contains 
many  words  that  express  the  same  ideas.  If  ever  a  Sclavonic 
Milton  or  Sliakspeare  arise,  he  will  find  an  inexhaustible  treasure 
in  his  native  tongue  wherewith  to  express  his  thoughts ;  but,  at 
present,  there  is  scarcely  any  national  literature,  owing  to  the 
deadening  influence  of  the  government.  The  principal  Russian 
authors  arc  l'oushkin,  the  poet,  Caramasin,  the  historian,  and 
Krilolf,  the  writer  of  fables. — Journal  <Us  iJrUils. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
CHRIST'S  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM. 

»I     TAT  LOR    J.     IIUHT. 

And  the  multitude  said,  this  Is  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nanrct'i  of  Galilee.. 

Mitt.  21:  11. 

The  noonday  nun,  o'er  Olivet,  his  golden  beams  hid  shed, 

And  not  a  cloudlet  tarnished  the  welkin  blue  o'erhea  1 ; 

The  light  brans  through  the  olive  groves  came  sighing  soft  and  low, 

While  watch-towers,  spires  and  minarets  lay  gleaming  f.ir  below. 

The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  palm-trees  looming  high, 
And  Ben  llinnom's  rocky  vale  lay  stretched  beneath  the  rye: 
Sweet  perfumes  from  orange  groves  where  Kedron's  brook  doth  flow, 
And  myrtle  blossoms  from  the  hills  and  Gihon's  streamlet  blow. 

Jerusalem,  proud  city  of  the  chosen  men  of  Ood, 
Thou  whose  streets  and  marble  courts  the  ancient  prophets  trod; 
Daughter  of  Zion.  fear  thee  not.  f>r  meekly  comes  thy  king, 
Ilosauna  to  the  I.ord  of  hosts,  loud  let  his  praises  ring. 

Behold  upon  an  ass's  colt,  in  meek  humility, 

The  holy  teacher  doth  approach  with  mild  serenity  : 

Thus  rode  the  Saviour  calmly  on  from  Olivet's  cool  shades. 

Unto  Jerusalem's  golden  gate,  that  looketh  towards  Bcthphage. 

They  strew  their  garment*  in  his  path,  and  loud  hosannas  sing, 
From  Gethsemane  to  Garcb's  height  his  praise  re-echoing; 
The  multitudes  pilm  branches  wave,  with  leaves  of  emerald  green, 
Blessed  is  he,  God's  prophet,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Naxarene. 


[Written  for  Halloa's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BEST  OF  SONS  AND  BROTHERS. 

BT    ELLEN    ALICE    MOItlARTT. 

The  best  of  sons  and  brothers,  every  one  said  he  was,  and 
what  every  one  says  must  be  right.  And  I  would  bo  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  think  of  disputing  Fred  Allingham's  claim 
to  a  title  so  richly  merited  by  him,  so  well  bestowed  by  his  friends. 
Since  his  father's  decease,  Fred  had  been  the  sole  support  of  his 
mother  and  little  brothers  ;  his  salary  as  head  book-keeper  in  an 
extensive  East  India  house  enabling  him  to  do  so  comfortably 
and  respectably.  And  it  was  a  pleasant,  yes,  a  beautiful  sight,  to 
sec  his  touching  reverence  to  that  widowed  mother,  his  affection- 
ate tenderness  to  the  little  ones  to  whom  he  filled  the  lost  parent's 
place.     God  bless  all  others  like  him  ! 

No  wonder  then  that  all  who  knew  him  esteemed  and  praised 
him,  and  that  the  heart  of  the  pretty  Lilian  Stanfield  fluttered  it- 
self into  pleased  excitement,  when  her  father,  which  he  often  did, 
said  he  would  bring  home  his  favorite  clerk  to  dine  and  pass  the 
evening  with  them. 

Of  Miss  Stanfield's  preference,  Fred  was  unaware  until  a  sly 
allusion  to  it  had  been  made  by  one  of  his  fellow  clerks,  and  that 
night  he  remained  last  and  long  in  the  office ;  before  him  the 
records  of  her  father's  wealth,  around  him  its  evidences,  asking 
his  heart  if  it  returned  the  affection  that  at  once  made  it  happy 
and  miserable.  And  with  a  sigh  of  pride  and  pain,  his  heart  ac- 
knowledged how  long,  how  devotedly  it  had  cherished  every  smile, 
every  word  of  Miss  Stanfield,  until  they  had  become  necessary  to 
its  happiness. 

"  This  will  never  do,  Fred,"  said  honor  to  him,  as  he  walked 
home,  "  this  will  never  do.  If  Miss  Stanfield  loves  you — "  and 
the  recollection  of  a  downcast  eye  and  blushing  check  made  that 
"  if "  an  intruder — "could  you  forget  all  her  father's  kindness, 
and  betray  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  you  by  making  him  un- 
happy through  his  child  ?  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
you,  Fred,  and  the  estated  gentleman  who  seeks  to  win  the  rich 
merchant's  lovely  daughter,  and  whose  pretensions  to  her  hand 
are  sanctioned  with  gratification  and  pride  by  her  Mattered  father. 
You  must  stay  away,  Fred." 

And  Fred  followed  honor's  injunction,  resolutely  declining, 
after  that  night,  Mr.  Stanfield's  kindly-meant  and  often-repeated 
invitations. 

Two  months  passed  away,  and  one  evening  as  Fred  and  his 
mother  were  seated  in  their  little  parlor,  he  laid  aside  the  book 
which  he  had  been  reading,  saying,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  he 
did  so  : 

"  Can  you  spare  my  society  for  two  or  three  years,  mother  V 

Mrs.  Allinglrain  looked  up  from  her  needle-work  with  a  glance 
of  inquiring  surprise. 

"  Our  manager  in  India  is  about  returning  home,  and  I  have 
offered  to  supply  his  place.  There  is  a  fine  salary  attached  to  it, 
and  a  prospect  of  partnership.  You  have  no  objection  to  my 
going,  mother  ?  It  is  an  opening  to  a  future  prosperity  from  which 
I  ought  not  to  turn  aside." 

"  You  are  joking,  Fred." 

"Indeed,  I  am  not,"  he  answered,  sadly.  "  And  if  you  knew, 
dear  mother,  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  my  going  from 
England  for  a  while — a  duty — " 

But  his  mother  was  at  his  side  and  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  0,  my  dear  boy,  I  undtrstand  your  motive.  I  comprehend 
it  now." 

"  And  you  appreciate,  mother?" 

"  Too  well,  my  dear,  but  I  cannot  part  with  you." 

"  You  know,  then,  that  I  love  Miss  Stanfield  '" 

"  I  have  long  known  it,"  she  answered. 

"  How  bitterly  I  hoped,"  Fred  continued,  gloomily,  "  that  my 
apparent  indifference  would  chill  whatever  regard  she  bore  for 
me,  but  to-day,  when  she  came  to  the  office,  my  heart  knew  too 
well  how  to  interpret  the  eloquent  language  of  her  sweet  dark 
eyes.  If  I  go,  Miss  Stanfield  will  forget  this  misplaced  attach- 
ment, and  during  my  absence,  will   undoubtedly  wed  one   her 


equal  in  fortune.  Then  I  would  come  back  fo  you,  mother,  and 
you  would  be  prouder  of  your  son,  who  sacrificed  10  honor  the 
tender  dream  of  his  heart,  in  the  glory  of  whose  realization  he 
might  have  walked  through  life  a  blessed  and  happy  man — than 
if  he  was  the  husband  of  her  he  loves,  and  the  unacknowledged 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  Stanfield." 

Three  weeks  after  this  conversation,  the  vessel  in  which  Fred 
was  to  sail  was  wa'.ting  for  a  favoring  breecze  to  waft  her  on  her 
way,  and  Fred  with  his  mother  was  driving  toward  Mr.  Stanfield's 
residence,  to  pass  the  last  evening  of  his  stay  where  so  many  hap- 
pier ones  had  bloomed  for  him,  like  boantiful  flowers,  leaving  the 
fragrance  of  their  memory  behind. 

When  Lilian  advanced  to  met  them,  as  they  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, both  noticed  the  paleness  of  her  fair  young  cheeks,  the 
cloud  dimming  the  lustre  of  her  bright  eyes. 

"  My  pet  his  met  a  sad  loss  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Stanfield,  excus- 
ingly,  as  the  poor  girl  blundered  sadly  at  the  dinner-table.  "  Her 
little  starling  has  flown  away.  You  rcmsmbcr  it,  Frederick  ?  It 
called  your  name  frequently — '  Pretty  Fred  '  from  morning  till 
night,  It*  loss  has  grieved  my  little  girl.  She  is  not  herself  at 
all  to-day." 

Even  when  the  ladies  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  Lilian's  dis- 
tress became  so  apparent,  that  dejected  as  Mrs.  Allingham  herself 
was,  she  endeavored  with  pleasant  conversation  to  dispel  the 
young  girl's  unhappiness,  but  her  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Stanfield  and  Fred  lingered  at  the  table. 
Business  had  been  discussed  and  a  pause  ensued,  which  Mr.  Stan- 
field after  a  while  broke  by  saying : 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Frederick,  that  there  must  be  a  stronger 
motive  for  your  departure  than  the  simple  increase  of  salary.  Par- 
don me  for  mentioning  this,  but  1  have  heard  whispered  among 
the  young  gentlemen  up  at  the  office  something  about  an  unsuc- 
cessful love  affair.  Now,  my  dear  boy,  the  friendship  I  bore  for 
your  father  has  been  continued,  need  I  say  how  worthily,  to  the 
son,  and  even  at  this  late  hour,  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you,  do  not  hesitate  to  demand  it." 

There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in  Fred's  heart,  an  impulse  to 
throw  aside  the  restraint  of  worldly  position,  trust  to  the  fatherly 
kindness  of  Mr.  Stanfield,  and  reveal  the  honorable  necessity  that 
was  compelling  him  to  forsake  his  home  and  his  associations,  but 
it  was  only  an  impulse  and  ho  muter*!  it. 

"  You  arc  very  kind,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  but — " 

"  But !  Ah,"  interrupted  Mr.  Stanfield,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders and  rising  to  lead  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  "  how  that  im- 
pertinent little  word  is  always  overthrowing  my  projects.  Never 
mind,  my  dear  boy,  you  deserve  to  be  happy  and  you  will  be.  I 
never  yet  saw  a  good  son  or  brother  unblessed  in  life." 

The  two  succeeding  hours  passed  dismally  away.  Mr.  Stan- 
field did  his  utmost  to  animate  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  little 
group,  and  while  in  the  progress  of  an  amusing  story,  was  called 
from  the  room  to  speak  with  a  messenger  from  the  ship.  He  re- 
turned with  a  grave  face,  and  announced  that  the  vessel  was  to 
sail  in  an  hour,  and  that  Fred  was  required  on  board. 

What  made  Lilian  glide  over  to  the  window  ?  Strange  that 
the  drooping  folds  of  the  curtain  required  arranging  at  that 
particular  moment. 

"  You  have  a  long  voyage  before  yon,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Stan- 
field. "  But  where  is  Lilian  ?  Lilian,  my  dear,"  advancing  to 
the  window  and  drawing  the  young  girl  from  its  shade,  "  wont 
you  wish  your  friend  good-by  ?  What !  crying,  my  pet  ?  How 
silly,  child,  to  vex  yourself  about  a  bird  when  you  may  have  as 
many  as  you  desire  to  make  up  its  loss.  There's  Mrs.  Alling- 
ham weeping,  to  be  sure,  but  for  how  great  a  cause.  Her  son, 
and  as  excellent  a  one  as  ever  lived,  is  leaving  her,  going  to  such 
an  unhealthy  place,  decidedly  unhealthy  !  The  mortality  there  is 
alarming  !  So  fatal  to  Europeans  that  climate  is  !  Such  a  long 
voyage  too,  and  so  dangerous !  Why,  don't  give  way  so,  my 
dear  madam,"  he  continued,  placing  his  hand  on  Mrs.  Ailing- 
ham's  shoulder,  as  she  leaned,  weeping  bitterly,  on  Fred's  arm. 
"  It  is  really  distressing,  upon  my  word  it  is.  I  am  half  inclined 
to  cry  myself." 

Fred  gently  removed  his  mother,  and  turned  his  fine  eyes  with 
a  look  of  reproachful  surprise  on  Mr.  Stanfield. 

"  Mr.  Stanfield—" 

"  O  yes,  yes,"  interrupted  that  gentleman,  evidently  not  com- 
prehending the  reproof  conveyed  in  Fred's  tone.  "  Your  moth- 
er will  stay  here  to-night.  Go  on  board  without  delay,  and  be 
careful  of  yourself,  for  a  number  die  on  the  passage.  Why,  in 
fact,  I  knew  a  young  man,  every  way  like  you ;  hair,  eyes,  height, 
age,  every  way  bearing  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  you,  on 
whom  the  sharks  made  a  nice  dinner  when  he  was  but  two 
weeks  out." 

An  agonized  sob  from  Lilian  and  Mrs.  Allingham  silenced 
this  unfeeling  speech.  Fred's  indignation  could  no  longer  be 
controlled. 

"  .Mr.  Stanfield,"  he  passionately  cried,  "  this  language  is  cruel 
and  unmanly.  You  have  inflicted  the  most  harrowing  pain  where 
you  should  have  imparted  consolation.  O,  sir,"  and  the  poor 
fellow's  lip  quivered  and  tears  rushed  into  his  eyes,  "  I  did  not 
expect  this  from  you." 

"  Cruel  and  unmanly  !"  echoed  Mr.  Stanfield,  choking  with  ill- 
suppressed  rage.  Is  this  the  return  you  give  me  for  all  my  kind- 
ness ;  dictating  to  me  !  You  shall  have  no  other  opportunity,  I 
assure  you.  You  no  longer  hold  a  situation  under  inc.  No," 
he  continued,  speaking  rapidly  and  excitedly,  "  but  equal  to  me, 
a  partner  in  my  business,  and  a  partner  in  the  affections  of  that 
little  girl  there,  who  has  been  breaking  her  heart  ever  since  she 
heard  you  were  going  to  leave  us." 

Fred  did  not  go  to  India,  and  the  best  of  sons  and  brothers  is 
now  the  best  of  husbands  and  fathers. 
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BOUND  HILL  WATER  CURE  INSTITUTE. 

We  present  our  readers  with  a  fine  view, 
executed  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  of  the 
celebrated  Water  Care  and  Motorpathic  Insti- 
tute, at  Northampton,  Mass.,  which  has  ob- 
tained a  world  wide  celebrity  under  the  man- 
agement of  Dr.  II.  Halsted,  the  proprietor, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Strong.  It  is  situated 
about  a  mile  west  of  Northampton  court -house, 
and  the  grounds  comprise  abont  fifty  acres, 
embracing  every  variety  of  surface,  with  cnlti- 
vated  fields,  lawns,  shaded  walks,  pleasant 
drives,  and  cool  retreats.  Its  lofty  site  is  un- 
rivalled in  salubrity,  while  it  commands  one 
of  the  finest  prospects  that  can  be  obtained 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  view  from 
the  extended  verandahs  and  balconies  of  the 
establishment,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  studded  with  villages  and  en- 
rironed  by  mountains,  is  truly  magnificent, 
and  baffle's  all  attempt  at  description.  The 
beautiful  waters  of  the  Connecticut  river  glid- 
ing bv  the  base  of  the  famons  Mounts  Tom 
and  ftolyoke,  greatly  enhance  the  prospect. 
Thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  arc  annually  attracted  to  the  place,  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  from  these  mountains, 
whose  summits  command  a  view  of  thirty-six 
cities  and  village*  in  Jire  different  States.  The 
carriage  drives  in  the  vicinity  present  a  most 
charming  variety  of  romantic  mountain  scene- 
ry, relieved  by  numerous  waterfalls  and  beau- 
tiful ravines.  It  was  here  Jenny  Lind  spent 
the  last  several  months  of  her  residence  in  this 
country,  and  expressed  her  delight  bv  styling 
Round  Hill  the  "  Paradise  of  America."  *  The 
earliest  notice  of  Kound  Hill  is  found  in  the 
town  records  of  Northampton,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  town  at  that  date  (December 
26th,  1726),  granted  to  Col.  John  Stoddard 
the  whole  of  the  common  land  on  the  hill 
called  Round  Hill.  From  that  date  it  has 
passed  through  various  hands,  and  has  been 
occupied  for  various  purposes  until  the  year 
1847,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Samuel 
Whitmarsh — large  additions  and  improve- 
ments made  to  the  buildings  and  grounds — 
and  constructed  into  a  water  cure  retreat.  Since  that  time  it  has 
yearly  grown  into  favor  as  a  retreat  for  invalids,  and  as  a  resort 
for  others  seeking  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  business,  or  quiet  and 
pleasant  retirement  from  the  noise  unci  bustle  of  city  life.  It  is 
now  owned  by  Dr.  H.  Halsted,  formerly  of  Halsted  Hall  Medical 
Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
American  practitioners  of  the  water  CUM  system.  Every  year  the 
institution  is  thronged  with  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadus.  Within  the  past  year  many  hundred  eases 
of  the  most  obstinate  chronic  complaints  have  been  successfully 
treated  at  Round  Hill  ;  among  these  were  included  eighty  three 
distinct  diseases.  The  unexampled  success  which  lias  attended 
the  treatment  adopted  at  Kound  Hill,  must  in  a  great  measure  l>e 
attributed  to  the  comprehensive  system  employed  of  combining 
the  moderate  and  scientific  application  of  water  with  other  simple 
and  reliable  medicinal  agencies.  We  may  remark  that  no  false 
hopes  arc  held  out  to  applicants  for  admission  and  treatment. 
They  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination,  and  none  arc  admitted 
whose  troubles  do  not,  at  least  admit  of  alleviation.  In  this  insti- 
tute patients  arc  neither  starved  nor  drowned.  Two  tables  are 
set ;  one  furnished  with  all  the  luxuries  of  a  first  class  hotel — the 
other  with  the  plain  diet  recommended  to  invalids.  Horses  and 
carriages,  and  all  other  appliances  for  exercises  are  ready  at  all 
hours,  and  the  charges  are  extremely  moderate.  That  life  at  the 
institute  is  by  no  means  dull  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
music,  tableaux,  dancing,  and  various  games  and  amusements, 
with  dramatic  readings,  masquerades,  horseback  riding,  picnics, 
and  whatever  tends  to  render  the  mind  cheerful  and  happy,  and 
to  draw  it  away  from  dwelling  upon  bodily  ailments,  are  employed 
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with  great  success,  as  means  tor  the  restoration  of  health.  We 
((insider  the  Hound  Hill  establishment  a  model  of  its  kind,  and 
well  deserving  the  liberal  support  which  it  receives.  The  build- 
ings delineated  in  our  engraving  cover  an  area  of  45  by  400  feet, 
and  afford  more  ample  accommodation  for  invalids  than  any 
other  sanitary  establishment  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  pros- 
pect from  the  institute,  to  which  we  briefly  alluded  in  the  opening 
portion  of  this  article,  the  following  particulars  will  not  prove  un- 
interesting to  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  Immediately  in  front,  is 
the  village  of  Northampton,  with  its  numerous  neat  and  handsome 
dwellings,  and  other  elegant  structures,  which  are  seen  amidst  the 
dense  foliage  of  lofty  and  overhanging  elms.  Further  to  the  east, 
are  the  rich  and  fertile  meadows  of  Northampton  and  Hadley, 
I  in  the  velvet  verdure  of  spring,  or  in  the  variegated  habili- 
ments of  summer  and  autumn.  Midway,  for  miles,  north  and 
south,  is  seen  the  smooth  and  glassy  surface  of  the  Connecticut,  as 
it  slowly  and  majestically  winds  its  way  to  the  ocean.  On  the 
north,  in  immediate  prospect,  is  the  village  of  Hatfield,  with  its 
rich  and  beautiful  farms;  on  the  east  is  the  neat  and  quiet  village 
of  Hadley,  and  also  a  fine  view  of  Amherst  and  its  colleges  ;  while 
in  the  distance,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass,  may  be  seen  an  extensive 
and  greatly  diversified  range  of  country  in  the  same  direction.  On 
the  southeast,  at  about  two  and  a  half  miles  distance,  is  Mount 
Holvoke,  in  its  dress  "  of  ever-living  green  ;"  and  a  little  beyond, 
is  seen  the  pleasant  village  of  South  Hadley,  with  the  extensive 
and  handsome  buildings  of  its  celebrated  female  educational  insti- 
tution ;  on  the  south,  is  seen  at  about  four  miles  distance,  the  ma- 
il stic  Mount  Tom;  and  near  its  base,  the  charming  village  of 
Easthampton,  with  its  elegant  school  edifices,  its  churches  and  its 


large  and  extensive  manufacturing  establishments  ;  the  whole  pre- 
senting a  combination  of  scenery,  which  for  beauty  and  variety  is 
unsurpassed — perhaps  unequalled.  It  was  remarked  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  spent  some  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  that  lie  had  never  beheld  scenery  so  perfectly  beautiful 
and  enchanting.  At  the  western  base  of  the  hill  are  numerous 
springs  of  pure,  soft  water,  which  arc  the  source  of  "  Governor's 
Brook,"  so  called,  from  which  the  railroad  is  supplied.  About 
twenty  of  these  springs  are  constantly  bubbling  up  perfectly 
limpid  water,  almost  as  cold  as  ice,  from  which  a  supply  for  the 
residents  on  the  hill  is  conveyed  by  apparatus  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. Our  space  does  not  permit  ns  to  describe  in  detail,  as  we 
should  be  glad  to  do,  the  arrangements  made  here  for  the  help, 
comfort  and  luxury  of  those  who  resort  to  Kound  Hill  for  medical 
treatment,  or,  as  many  do,  for  pure  air,  exercise,  repose  from  care, 
and  good  society.  It  must  be  conceded  by  all  who  have  visited, 
that  it  is  a  model  establishment,  without  a  rival  in  the  world. 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB  INSTITUTION. 

The  view  which  we  give  above,  engraved  expressly  for  the  Pic- 
torial, is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  large,  elegant  and  com- 
modious buildings  erected  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  faculty  and  pupils  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  It  is  a  noble  monument  of 
the  philanthropy  and  liberality  of  a  great  and  flourishing  State. 
The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  institution  :  James  Dunlap,  President ;  William  B.  Warren, 
Treasurer ;  Thomas  ( )fficer,  Secretary ;  William  Thomas,  James 
Dunlap,  G.  D.  A.  Parks,  Geo.  T.  Brown, 
Newton  Cloud,  William  Smith,  Wm.  B.  War- 
ren,  John  M.  Taggart,  A.  C.  Dickson,  Mark 
Skinner,  Thomas  Officer,  ex-officio,  Directors  ; 
Thomas  Officer,  M.  A.,  Principal;  John  S. 
Officer,  M.  A.,  Selah  Wait,  T.  M.  Newell, 
M.  A.,  T.  J.  Caldwell,  B.  A.,  Abel  B.  Baker, 
Assistant  Instructors  ;  Owen  M.  Long,  M.D., 
Physician  ;  W.  S.  Hurst,  Steward  ;  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Totten,  Matron  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Hurst,  House- 
keeper ;  Robert  R.  Jenkins,  Carpenter ;  Thos. 
H.  Dunlap,  Shoemaker.  Pupils  of  both  sexes 
are  received  from  the  ages  of  ten  to  thirty ; 
natives  of  Illinois  being  admitted  gratuitoup- 
ly,  furnished  with  tuition,  board,  books,  wash- 
ing, fuel,  lights,  etc.,  and  only  required  to  pay 
for  their  own  travelling  expenses.  Pupils 
from  other  States  can  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges by  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  in  advance.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  from  five  hundred  and  thirty  to  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mutes  in  the  State.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  during  the  past  year  was  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  a  larger  number  than 
had  ever  been  in  attendance  at  any  one  time 
previous.  Every  pupil  of  the  institution  is 
expected,  when  in  health,  to  spend  a  portion 
of  each  day  in  some  active  occupation,  so  that 
all  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  some  handicraft,  by  which  they  can 
earn  a  living,  on  the  completion  of  their  edu- 
cation. Thus  the  female  pupils  are  employed 
in  the  various  branches  of  housewifery,  the 
males  employ  their  leisure  in  carpentry  and 
cabinet-making,  in  making  shoes,  and  culti- 
vating the  soil.  With  the  assistance  of  a  hired 
laborer,  they  have  profitably  cultivated  ten  or 
twelve  acres  of  land,  annually.  The  institu- 
tion has  made  great  progress  since  its  first  in- 
ception, nine  years  ago,  and  is  destined  rap- 
idly to  increase  the  sphere  of  its  influence  and 
usefulness  as  its  purposes  and  management 
become  better  known.  Indeed,  institutions  of 
this  character  are  fast  securing  a  hold  on  the 
sympathies  and  benevolent  feelings  of  all  our 
communities,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot 
be  longer  regarded  only  as  useless  waifs,  cast 
upon  us  by  the  misfortunes  of  human  nature, 
and  having  no  especial  claims  on  society,  either 
for  the  promotion  of  their  happiness,  or  for 
their  intellectual  and  physical  education. 
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HENRY  CLAY'S  MAUSOLEUM. 

On  the  12th  of  April  Inst,  the 
committee  of  the  Clay  Monument 
Association  met  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  to  examine  the  designs 
sent  in  by  artists  for  the  monument 
to  Mr.  Clay.  According  to  the 
Lexington  Observer,  upwards  ot 
one  hundred  plans  were  sent  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the 
committee  (composed  of  fifteen  of 
the  leading  gentlemen  of  Kentucky), 
after  a  long  and  lal>orious  investi- 
gation, selected  the  one  which  forms 
the  present  illustration,  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  us  by  an  eminent  artist, 
and  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
K.  Hamilton,  an  architect  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Of  this  design  a  contem- 
porary remarks  : — "  We  have  re- 
cently seen  a  picture  of  the  design 
selected  by  the  committee  for  the 
monument  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  Clay,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  The  design,  by  J. 
R.  Hamilton,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
many  points  of  originality  and 
beauty.  The  most  important  is  the 
introduction  of  a  large  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  relics  of  the 
great  statesman.  This  is  quite  a 
new  idea  to  us,  and  independent  ot 
the  merit  of  its  use,  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  external  beauty  of  the 
edifice.  Another  novelty  is  the  in- 
troduction of  national  emblems  into 
the  ornamentation  of  the  building 
— a  thing  which  has  never  been  at- 
tempted before  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture ;  but  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  hands 
the  eagle  and  stars  are  made  to  tell 
with  admirable  effect,  and  still  har- 
monize with  the  Gothic  character. 
There  are  other  features  of  interest, 
but  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  de- 
tail them  in  writing.  It  will  lie  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  Mr.  Hamilton's 
design  is  somewhat  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  that  erected  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  Kdinburg,  only,  judging 
of  the  pictures  of  both,  Sir.  Hamil- 
ton has  produced  the  more  beauti- 
ful work  of  art.  The  statue  of 
Henry  Clay  will  be  inside  the  build- 
ing, but,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly 
visible  from  the  exterior."  The 
small  space  to  which  our  illustra- 
tion is  limited  does  not  enable  us 
to  do  full  justice  to  a  statue,  de- 
pending so  much  for  its  effect  upon 
the  correctness  and  beauty  of  its 
details.  "  We  had  the  pleasure," 
writes  our  artist,  "  while  in  Cincin- 
nati, of  seeing  this  design  fresh 
from  the  pencil  of  its  talented  au- 
thor, and  can,  therefore,  speak  of  it 

circumstantially.  From  what  we  saw  of  it,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  although  excelled  by  others  in  size  and  costliness, 
if  we  consider  its  adaptation  to  the"  purpose  intended,  its  elegant 
outline  and  proportions,  and  exquisite  richness  of  detail,  this  de- 
sign for  a  mausoleum  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  beautiful 


tre,  and  over  this  is  a  rich  canopy, 
upon  which  is  placed  the  statue  ot 
the  illustrious  statesman,  at  a  con- 
venient height  for  viewing  the  work 
of  the  sculptor.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  structure,  is  a  large  room, 
intended  to  contain  the  valuable 
presents  made  to  Mr.  Clay,  and 
other  relics  of  the  deceased.  The 
eagles  above  the  vestibule,  the  an- 
gels with  trumpets  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  dome,  like  a  glory,  and 
the  figure  of  Fame  surmounting  the 
dome  itself,  arc  all  beautiful  and 
appropriate  devices.  We  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  look  upon 
nothing  but  obelisks  and  columns 
in  our  burial  places,  our  artists 
seem  so  paralyzed  by  hackneyed 
devices  in  all  architectural  efforts 
for  obituary  purposes,  that  it  is  tru- 
ly refreshing  to  meet  with  some- 
thing bold,  practical  and  original. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  congratulate 
our  Kentucky  friends  upon  their 
selection  in  this  important  under- 
taking, and  if  they  execute  this 
model  in  its  integrity,  they  will  add 
another  to  the  very  few  monuments 
in  this  country  worthy  of  the  great 
objects  to  which  they  are  dedicated. 
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thing  or  the  kind  with  which  we  arc  acquainted  in  the  new  or  old 
world."  It  is  a  thirteen  sided  temple  (to  represent  the  thirteen 
original  States  of  the  confederacy),  with  open  arches  on  every  side, 
enabling  the  statue  to  be  seen  distinctly  from  all  quarters.  The 
remains  of  Mr.  Clay  are  to  be  placed  in  a  sarcophagus  in  the  cen- 


YIEW  OF  VICKSBURG,  MISS. 

The  accompanying  engraving, 
executed  for  the  Pictorial,  gives  an 
accurate  view  of  this  interesting 
town.  Situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters," 
on  a  high  bluff,  elevated  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  its  lo- 
cation leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  scenery  in  the  neighborhood 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the 
traveller  on  the  Mississippi  meets 
with  few  more  striking  objects  than 
the  bold  range  of  the  Walnut  Hills, 
which  raise  their  irregular  ridges  to 
the  height  of  500  feet.  Vieksburg 
is  about  fifty  miles  north-northeast 
from  Natchez,  and  forty-five  west 
from  Jackson,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  railroad.  It  has  seve- 
ral churches,  some  of  which  are  no- 
ble specimens  of  architecture.  Its 
large  public  school  is  an  admirable 
institution,  and  receives  about  five 
hundred  pupils  annually.  A  large 
business  is  done  here  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  the  making  of  bricks  for 
building,  and  some  90,000  bales  of 
cotton  arc  sent  hence  to  New  Or- 
leans annually.  The  town  contains 
every  element  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity. The  future  of  these  western 
cities,  though  susceptible  of  predic- 
tion from  data  that  admit  of  no  dis- 
pute, presents  so  grand  and  dazzling 
a  prospect  as,  it  delineated,  would  awaken  incredulity  in  those  who 
have  not  made  their  progress  a  special  study.  If  their  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  had  not  kept  pace  with  their  physical  advance- 
ment, we  should  fear  to  look  ahead.  But  from  the  elevated  views 
of  their  citizens,  we  look  with  confidence  for  their  prosperity. 
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[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 
THE  HOPES  THAT  BLOOMED  IN  YOUTH. 

BT     riifLBT    JOHNSON. 

The  hopes  that  hloomed  in  our  youth, 

Are  with  their  flowers  faded ; 
And  friends  of  old,  most  dear  to  us, 

Are  'neath  the  willows  shaded ; 
Yet  still  those  days  come  back  to  as, 

With  all  their  scenes  forsaken ; 
O,  when  we  dream  of  happiness, 

Why,  why  should  we  awaken? 

The  fairest  flowers — sweetest  joys, 

The  forms  we  fondly  cherish. 
If  loTed  too  well,  will  soon  take  wings, 

Will  f.ide  away  and  perish ; 
Our  joys  each  day  give  way  to  grief, 

Like  dewdrops  rudely  shaken  ; 
0.  when  we  dream  of  happiness. 

Why,  why  should  we  awaken? 
<  »«»  > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MRS.  CHESTER'S  REFORMATION. 

I1Y    AfJ.NKS    I.KSI.IK. 

"  Hkre's  another  of  those  invitations  to  boredom.  I  declare,  if 
it  wasn't  at  the  Daltons,  I  wouldn't  go  ;  but  I  am  too  intimate  to 
rcfuso  there."  And  young  Mrs.  Ben.  Chester  tossed  the  offending 
missive  into  the  card  basket,  with  a  <  isdainful  curl  of  her  lip. 

"  I  thought  you  liked  company,"  remarked  her  husliand.  looking 
up  over  his  paper  at  the  pretty  figure  of  his  wife. 

"  So  I  do  like  company  ;  but  I  don't  want  to  be  obliged  to  seek 
it  in  crowded  parties.  Why,  it  is  getting  worse  and  worse.  Just 
think  of  the  Danas  last  week ;  I  never  saw  anything  like  it — such 
a  jam  !  Who  wants  to  be  packed  in  a  hot  room  that  way  ?  And 
what  supper  tables  !  Besides  being  enormously  expensive,  I  think 
it  is  decidedly  bad  taste.  One  would  imagine  our  best  society 
were  nothing  but  a  set  of  gourmands." 

"  Well,  they  are  not  much  more,"  said  Mr.  Chester,  with  a 
satirical  smile.  "  How  we  talk  of  our  best  society.  A  more  per- 
fect assemblage  of  ignoramuses  and  knaves  never  lived,  than  half 
of  our  rich  men's  sons.  I  was  talking  with  a  young  man  the  other 
day,  a  carpenter  by  trade  (a  fine,  intelligent  fellow  he  was,  too), 
and  I  was  struck  with  the  extent  of  his  information ;  he  could  put 
to  shame  the  whole  platoon  of  Danas  and  Howards." 

"  La,  it  wouldn't  take  much  to  do  that.  But  about  these  par- 
ties ;  it's  getting  so  expensive  to  receive  one's  friends,  even  in  a 
small  way,  that  people  of  moderate  means  don't  receive  at  all. 
Now  at  that  whist  party  a  week  or  two  ago,  which  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Clayton  gave — not  over  twenty  present,  and  a  hot  supper,  witli  nil 
the  belongings !  Did  you  notice  the  table? — boned  turkey  and 
ice  cream,  and  wines,  too  !  I  think  it  is  al>ominable  to  place  wines 
before  young  men,  especially  in  these  days  of  reform !  I  saw 
those  young  ninnies,  Tom  and  Jack  Dana,  almost  force  Alick 
Frazer  to  drink." 

"  Did  he  ?" 

"No,  sensible  fellow.  I  wasn't  near  enough  to  hear  what  he 
said,  but  he  cut  them  up  awfully,  I  know  by  the  way  they  colored 
and  bit  their  lips.  I  was  glad  to  see  Bel  Norris  give  Alick  an 
approving  nod ;  they  all  think  so  much  of  Bel — not  because  she 
is  the  truest  little  gold  guinea  that  ever  bore  the  stamp  of  humani- 
ty, l«it  because  she's  got  money.  Honey  !  I  think  it  is  vulgar  to 
make  such  a  show  of  money.  It  is  not  the  aim  now  to  get  the 
plcasantcst  people  together,  but  to  spend  the  most  money,  and 
make  the  greatest  show  out  of  that  money." 

"  Why,  how  unfashionable  you  are,  Mrs.  Chester,"  said  her  hus- 
band, smilingly. 

"  Unfashionable  or  not,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do,  Ben.; 
so  put  your  paper  down  and  listen.  Everybody  knows  that  I  can 
give  what  is  called  splendid  parties,  if  I  choose ;  but  I'm  not  going 
to  choose  any  more.  I  was  thinking  of  it  the  other  day.  Here 
am  I  making  a  great  outcry  against  society,  and  I  am  helping  to 
make  it  worse  by  doing  the  very  same  things  I  rail  against ;  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  I  was  the  one  to  adopt  a  different  way,  because 
of  our  position.  It's  just  as  it  is  in  Bel's  case,  we've  got  money, 
and  arc  counted  one  of  the  old  families — though  I  couldn't  for 
the  life  of  me  trace  my  ancestors  back  two  centuries.  It's  about 
time,  according  to  fashionable  calculations,  for  me  to  receive  my 
friends — to  gather  together  the  dear  five  hundred  hypocrites,  and 
surfeit  them  with  dainties.  I  shall  issue  my  cards  for  a  reasonable 
few,  specifying  the  hour  of  departure  as  well  as  arrival.  I'm  not 
going  to  have  them  stay  till  daylight.  Then  I  shall  have  one  room 
for  dancing,  another  for  music,  another  for  whist,  chess,  backgam- 
mon, etc.  The  library  I  shall  throw  open,  and  hang  the  walls  with 
those  last  pictures  Frank  brought  me,  and  jn  suitable  positions, 
group  the  rarest  bits  of  sculpture,  antiquities  and  curiosities.  I 
will  have  the  gas  subdued,  and  a  centre-talilc  wheeled  up  in  the 
corner  under  the  shaded  drop-light,  covered  with  engravings,  the 
last  new  books,  foreign  and  home  magazines  and  papers.  Then, 
they  can  do  what  they  please.  Quiet  men,  who  don't  dance,  nor 
play  games,  can  study  the  '  Giddo '  on  the  wall,  or  the  marble 
silence  underneath,  or  they  may  read  the  papers,  or  glance  ovir 
the  books ;  while  the  polking  part  can  have  the  field  to  themselves 
down  stairs,  and  whirl  round  as  frantically  as  they  please,  without 
danger  of  trending  on  some  burly  Uncle  John's-  gouty  toes.  I 
s'lall  dress  very  simply  myself,  with  no  costly  jewels  and  ruinous 
But  here  comes  my  chef-d'oeuvre  of  feminine  audacity. 
What  is  called  the  supper-room,  I  intend  to  leave  open  throughout 
the  evening,  with  the  understanding  that  they  can  help  themselves 
when  they  like.  And  the  supper  shall  consist  of  hot  coffee,  tea 
and  lemonade.     What  do  you  think  of  my  plan  '" 


"I  think  you  are  a  spunky  little  woman,  Mrs.  Ben.  Chester, 
and  right,  too.  It  is  people  in  our  own  position  who  must  effect 
a  reform,  if  reform  is  to  be.  It  is  ruining  the  country,  this  foolish, 
useless  extravagance.  Our  young  men  are  becoming  brainless 
fops,  our  young  women  bedizened  dolls.  I  was  thinking  yester- 
day, as  I  sat  watching  our  Harry  playing  party  with  the  little 
Grays,  that  I  would  emigrate  before  he  was  spoiled.  I  don't  want 
to  see  him  staggering  home  from  midnight  revels,  nor  hear  him 
call  me  the  'governor,'  while  he  spends  my  money  to  pamper  his 
vitiated  tastes.  But  I  conclude  it  is  l>est  to  stay  and  face  the  dan- 
ger, as  you  have  suggested,  and  add  our  mite  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
form. Let  me  suggest  one  thing,  however.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  winter  season  again,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
an  evening  set  apart,  as  they  do  abroad  (say  once  a  fortnight)  to 
receive  your  acquaintances,  without  refreshments,  because  the 
lightest  might  eventually  degenerate  into  suppers,  and  then  the 
soul  of  the  thing  would  be  gone." 

"Do  you  think  they  would  be  kept  up  with  spirit  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Chester. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  There  arc  more  people  than  we  have 
any  idea  of,  who  would  be  glad  to  receive  their  friends,  if  they 
could  do  it  in  a  moderate  way.  People  like  the  Jenningscs  and 
Veres,  for  instance  ;  one  don't  sec  their  bright,  intelligent  faces  half 
so  often  as  one  would  wish — and  why  ?  Because  they  can't 
afford  to  go  ;  they  know  there  must  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  and 
that  day  would  far  exceed  their  reckoning.  So  they  stay  away ; 
and  thus  society  is  getting  to  l>c,  not  a  congregation  of  all  the  wit, 
talent  and  genius  the  city  affords,  but  a  collection  of  the  moneyed 
classes.  In  this  way,  though  we  may  make  considerable  talk 
about  the  former  inestimable  qualities,  the  mere  base  metal  reigns 
supreme  after  all,  and  the  pure  gold  is  left.  Just  see  what  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  are  occupied  by  men  of  better  filled  pockets 
than  brains  !" 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chester,  clapping  her  two 
rosy  palms  together,  as  he  concluded.  "Ben,  let's  you  and  I  go 
round  and  lecture.  Wouldn't  we  startle  up  some  of  these  sleepy 
fashionables  '." 

"  You'll  startle  them  up  enough,  if  you  carry  out  your  projected 
plan,  Lou,  no  danger  of  that." 

The  invitations  were  issued  for  that  day  week,  and  it  somehow 
transpired,  as  such  things  will,  that  the  Chcsters  were  about  to 
astonish  the  gay  world  with  something  altogether  new,  though 
they  were  far  from  suspecting  the  nature  of  their  surprise.  Some- 
thing splendid  was  looked  for.  Mrs.  Chester  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  mortals,  who  stood  on  a  pedestal  which  no  breath  of 
fashion  could  shake ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  perfect  ease  and 
self-possession  she  met  her  guests  at  the  early  hour  named,  in  a 
spotless  robe  of  pure  white  tulle,  ornamented  with  knots  of  ribbon, 
and  a  few  natural  flowers  in  her  hair.  She  had  been  true  to  her 
project,  and  invited  only  a  reasonable  few ;  the  majority  were  that 
kind  of  persons  who  needed  the  lesson — rich  and  purse-proud 
millionaires — with  just  enough  sprinkling  of  sense  and  talent  to 
raise  it  from  the  flat  dead  sea  of  mere  fashion.  A  few  remarks 
from  the  first  named  class  will  give  an  inkling  of  what  they  ex- 
pected. 

"  I  like  this  exclusiveness,"  said  Tom  Dana  to  his  cousin,  Cor- 
nelia, as  they  were  riding  along  in  the  luxurious  carriage.  "  It's 
decidedly  stylish  and  aristocratic.  I  hate  your  great  smashes, 
where  a  fellow  has  to  push  his  way  to  the  supper-table,  and  then 
find  all  the  delicacies  gone.  I  understand  Chester  has  a  new 
French  cook,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  grand  feast.  Frank 
Ashfbrd  has  just  returned  from  the  East,  too,  and  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  this  affair  was  to  be  in  oriental  style.  I  heard  him 
telling  Alick  Frazer  something  about  the  way  they  did  things 
there,  the  other  night  at  the House." 

"  0,  I  dare  say ;  the  Chesters  can  afford  almost  anything,"  was 
the  reply. 

How  were  they  surprised — how,  indeed,  was  every  one  surprised, 
as  they  took  in  the  simple  arrangement.  Young  men,  like  the 
Danas  and  Howards,  secretly  grumbled.  "  There  must  be  some 
champagne  coming  by-and-by,"  suggested  one  of  them.  But  in 
waiting  for  wine,  which  never  came,  they  were  fain  to  console 
themselves  with  a  cup  of  coffee — and  most  delicious  coffee  they 
confessed  it  to  be,  whether  concocted  by  foreign  or  native  cook. 
Mrs.  Chester's  brother,  Frank,  Bel  Norris,  and  one  or  two  gen- 
tlemen friends  of  her  husband's,  were  the  only  ones  initiated  !>csides 
themselves,  and  they  set  the  example  of  doing  whnt  they  pleased. 
Bel  and  Frank  strolling  into  the  dining-room,  where  they  ate  a 
sandwich,  drank  their  coffee,  and  chatted,  while  the  gentlemen 
friends  of  the  host  opened  the  way  into  the  library.  Others  soon 
followed,  and  the  quiet  men  and  women  to  whom  Mrs.  Chester 
referred,  found  their  true  orbit,  and  inwardly  blessed  the  hostess 
for  the  provision.  Whoever  came  there,  seemed  to  take  the  spirit 
of  the  place ;  for  they  talked  low,  moved  quietly,  and  laughed 
gently,  even  in  conversation.  Some  talked  aliout  the  pictures  ami 
statues  in  the  mellow  light  of  the  farthest  corncrof  the  large  apart- 
ment, some  read  the  last  magazine  or  paper  at  the  centre-table ; 
while  down  stairs  a  few  pieces  of  music  were  played  for  those  that 
liked  it,  while  the  dancing  was  more  decorously  done  than  it  usu- 
ally was,  for  the  young  men  were  surer  footed,  because  surer 
headed. 

There  was  scarcely  a  person  who  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
did  not  speak  of  the  new  arrangement.  To  one  such  conversation 
Mrs.  Chester  was  an  auditor.  She  was  sitting  in  the  conserva- 
tory, screened  from  observation  by  a  luxuriant  oleander  nnd  or- 
ange tree,  when  a  group  entered,  and  one  of  the  number,  whom 
she  recognized  as  Clinton  Howard,  said  in  his  affected  way  : 

"  Well,  this  may  be  a  new  style,  but  I  must  say,  it's  a  style  I 
don't  like.  When  a  man  comes  at  this  hour  without  his  rapper, 
ho  expects  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  way.     Champagne 


at  least.     It's  a  deuced   poor  fashion,  and  I  hope  it  wont  last 
long." 

"Fie!  Mr.  Howard,"  returned  a  beflounced, bejewelled  damsel. 
"  I'm  glad  there  isn't  any  wine ;  I  shouldn't  let  you  drink  it  if 
there  was  ;"  with  which  pretty  threat  the  young  lady  cast  a  very 
tender  glance  upon  the  young  gentleman. 

"  That  sounded  very  ultra,  Miss  Augusta.  I  hope  you're  not 
one  of  these  strong-minded  women.  Ladies  don't  know  about 
these  things,  and  they  shouldn't  meddle  with  gentlemen's  rights." 

Miss  Augusta  was  terribly  fluttered  that  he  should  think  she 
had  been  l>ordering  on  any  such  unfashionable  ground  as  woman's 
rights,  nnd  it  was  quite  affecting  to  hear  her  deny  the  hard  im- 
peachment, and  contradict  herself  generally.  She  evidently  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  her  companion  with  her  real  meaning,  for  he 
condescended  to  cut  her  remarks  short  with  this  gallant  specc  h  : 

"  Well,  you  needn't  say  any  more  about  it,  Augusta,  you  proba- 
bly meant  well ;" — a  speech  which  Mrs.  Schuyler  Clayton  who  had 
l>cen  flirting  with  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  misunderstood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  hostess,  anil  with  her  usual  volubility  she  said  : 

"  Why,  Mr.  Howard,  how  very  much  behind  the  times  you  are, 
to  talk  of  Mrs.  Chester's  meaning  well.  Of  course  she  knows 
about  these  things — a  family  like  theirs  are  always  aware  of  any 
new  feature  in  society  ;  and  Frank  has  just  come  home,  and  this 
is,  I  suppose,  the  manner  of  receiving  guests  abroad.  I  think  it  is 
decidedly  stylish.  I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  I  should  in- 
troduce a  different  way  myself;"  with  which  very  important  con- 
clusion the  lady  turned  to  resume  her  flirtation,  scarcely  waiting 
to  hear  Mr.  Howard's  explanation,  or  his  assertion,  "  it  was  a 
deuced  disagreeable  fashion,  and  he  hoped  it  wouldn't  last  long." 

"  And  I  hope  it  will,"  said  a  new  comer,  who  had  been  loitering 
in  the  entrance  to  look  at  some  azalias.  It  was  'ho  less  a  person 
than  the  heiress,  Bel  Norris.  "  I  hope  it  will.  Didn't  you  know, 
Mr.  Clinton  Howard,"  she  went  on,  seating  herself  opposite  him, 
and  waving  her  fan  with  nonchalant  ease,  "  that  driving  fast 
horses,  drinking  wine,  and  frequenting  billiard  rooms,  and  other 
haunts  of  vice,  were  rowdy  characteristics,  and  that  true  gentle- 
men arc  men  of  the  simplest  habits  ?  People  arc  finding  out  it's 
very  poor  taste  to  pay  their  guests  the  compliment  of  supposing 
they  arc  capable  of  enjoyment  only  through  the  palate." 

Mr.  Clinton  Howard  colored  up  exceedingly  red,  and  uttered 
something  about  the  ladies  carrying  the  day.  He  did  not  wait  for 
her  to  say  more  this  time,  however,  for  suddenly  remembering  an 
engagement  for  the  next  dance,  he  took  himself  off  with  his  party. 
It  was  then  Mrs.  Chester  emerged  from  her  hiding-place,  and  as 
she  met  Bel's  look  of  gleeful  surprise,  the  merriment  which  had 
been  suppressed  all  the  evening,  burst  forth,  and  the  two  gaily 
talked  over  the  result  of  the  venture,  and  the  aim  of  the  venture 
itself.  They  were  not  aware  that  they  had  an  unseen  auditor,  and 
it  was  with  no  little  surprise,  as  they  sat  conversing  very  seriously, 
after  the  first  laugh  had  subsided,  that  they  perceived  a  gentleman 
approach  from  within.  It  was  Schuyler  Clayton,  whose  wife,  for- 
merly an  obscure  girl  of  a  poor  family,  was  now  one  of  the  most 
extravagant,  purse-proud  women  of  her  circle.  He  came  forward, 
and  seating  himself  beside  the  hostess,  with  a  smile  on  his  fine 
face,  which  was  meant  to  be  careless,  but  which,  nevertheless,  wag 
very  sad  and  earnest,  he  said  :  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Chester,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  to-night.  You  have  given  a 
new,  safer,  and  healthier  turn'  to  the  fashionable  tide.  It  is  an 
example  I  wish  every  woman  would  follow  for  duty's  sake,  as 
you  have  performed  it  for  that ;  but  the  majority  would  sacrifice 
for  fashion  what  they  would  not  for  domestic  happiness  and  secu- 
rity; and  because  Mrs.  Chester  has  advocated  simplicity  in  her 
dress  and  action,  we  shall  have  simplicity  for  the  style ;"  and  then 
in  a  fervent,  excited  tone;'  as  if  his  feelings  had  overmastered  his 
reserve,  he  concluded  earnestly :  "  Mrs.  Chester,  you  have  saved 
me  from  ruin.  Another  expensive  party  would  have  accomplished 
it.  I  would  there  were  more  women  like  yourself  and  friend. 
God  bless  you  both  !" — and  without  trusting  himself  to  say  more, 
he  hastily  left  the  apartment. 

But  Schuyler  Clayton  was  only  one  case  in  a  thousand,  as  many 
perplexed  men  of  business  could  have  told  her.  Young  Clayton 
was  a  man  who  valued  domestic  quiet,  and,  like  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers, bought  it  at  a  dear  price,  thinking  from  day  to  day  that  there 
would  be  a  turn  for  the  better ;  but  it  was  a  continual  struggle — a 
ceaseless  buffeting  with  the  blinding,  beating  waves  of  folly.  He 
had  remonstrated  with  his  wife — he  had  told  her  the  state  of  his 
affairs — yet  all  in  vain.  "  Men  always  talk  so,"  she  would  say. 
"  Pa  used  to.  It's  strange  how  they  manage  to  get  along  if  they 
arc  so  pushed."  She  was  one  of  those  women  with  whom  it  is  of 
no  use  to  reason,  and  often  and  bitterly  her  husband  had  cursed 
his  mndncss  in  marrying  nothing  but  a  pretty  face.  It  made  no 
difference  if  he  refused  her  money — his  credit  was  good,  and  to 
sustain  that  credit,  and  keep  from  the  world  his  home  misery,  he 
quietly  paid  the  long,  startling  bills  which  w;rc  handed  to  him  ; 
but  the  perpetual  strain  was  making  itself  felt  at  last — that  dread 
alternative — bankruptcy,  was  before  him,  unless  some  retrench- 
ment was  made  immediately.  Once  again  he  appealed  to  his 
wife  ;  he  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  winds.  With  her  usual 
disbelief  and  wicked  indifference  to  his  wishes,  she  had  just  made 
out  a  party  list,  and  was  only  delaying  the  preparations  until  after 
the  Chcsters'  had  come  oft',  in  order  that  she  might  have  the  latest 
style — little  dreaming  how  unostentatious  that  style  would  prove. 
But  with  the  same  spirit  of  toadyism  which  had  influenced  her  at 
school,  she  accepted  its  simplicity  in  the  manner  wc  have  seen,  and 
determined  to  follow  as  dost  ly  as  possible  a  fashion  introduced 
by  so  illustrious  a  person  as  Mrs.  Ben.  Chester.  As  her  husband 
bail  bitterly  said,  "  for  fashion  such  people  would  sacrifice  what 
thev  would  not  for  domestic  security  and  happiness."  Many  busi- 
ness men  blessed  our  heroine  for  her  fashion  that  season,  as  its  ef- 
fects enabled  them  to  ride  safely  through  the  commercial  storms. 
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[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 
IT  IS  WELL. 


IT     W. 


FOOO. 


"  It  Is  well !"  the  blest  evangel. 
Passed  from  earth,  is  now  an  angel 
On  the  bright  and  blessed  shore, 
Where  the  shadows  fall  no  more. 
Where  the  white-winged  cherubs  dwell 
She  is  happy.     "  It  is  well." 

Where  her  little  feet  now  roam, 
Bin  and  sorrow  ne'er  shall  come , 
Jesus  all  her  steps  shall  guide, 
By  the  sweetly  rolling  tide, 
Whose  bright  waters,  as  they  swell, 
Gently  murmur,  '•  It  Is  well  I" 

See  her  now  in  beauty  stand, 

Brightest  of  an  angel  land; 

Little  hands  a  golden  lyre 

Touch  with  lore's  enrapturi  •  g  Are, 

Little  lips  in  music  tell 

Of  their  glory—"  It  is  well!" 

Mourn  not  for  the  little  one  I 
Beautiful  the  rare  she  run  : 
So  the  morning  star,  that  shines 
Ere  the  shade  of  night  declines, 
When  the  day  its  beams  excel, 
Is  bid  in  glory.    "  It  is  well." 

E'en  so  with  her;  in  heaven's  sweet  light 
She's  hid  from  thy  weak,  mortal  sight; 
Rejoice  that  thou  couldst  lay  at  rest 
Thy  little  lore  on  Jesus'  breast, 
Ere  earth's  dark  blights  upon  her  fell, 
Or  thou  couldst  say — it  is  not  well. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

JEALOUSY  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  CHARTER  OAK  OF  CONNECTICUT.* 

bt  ben:  perlet  poore. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  beautiful  October  day,  in  the  year 
1686,  that  a  young  man  approached  the  town  of  Hartford,  in  Con- 
necticut, by  the  road  leading  from  New  Haven.  'At  that  time, 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  was  densely  wooded,  affording,  at 
that  golden  season  of  the  year,  every  variety  of  tint  that  nature 
can  display.  The  maple  was  gorgeously  beautiful ;  the  chestnuts 
were  of  a  deep  yellow  ;  other  species  of  trees  hiul  put  on  a  motley 
livery,  and  the  elms  that  bordered  the  highway  were  clothed  in 
foliage  of  varied  hues,  from  a  lively  green  to  the  deepest  orange, 
all  mingling,  by  the  nicest  gradations  of  shades,  like  the  prismatic 
colors.  As  he  entered  the  main  street,  "  the  western  waves  of 
ebbing  day  "  poured  a  flood  of  glistening  light  upon  the  diamond- 
paned  casements  in  the  eastern  fronts  of  the  houses  ;  while  l>e- 
yond  was  the  broad  Connecticut,  sparkling  like  a  mirror.  The 
overhanging  arch  was  of  a  lovely  azure,  studded  here  and  there 
with  fleecy  clouds;  while  high  in  zenith  was  the  silver  moon, only 
awaiting  the  retreat  of  her  eclipsing  orb  to  shed  a  more  chaste 
light  upon  the  lovely  scene. 

The  young  man  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  sturdy  colonist  of 
those  days.  Born  in  Deerfield,  his  infant  slumbers  had  often  been 
disturbed  by  the  preparations  of  his  father  for  defence,  when  the 
war-whoop  of  the  savage  resounded  through  the  surrounding  for- 
ests. The  rifle  was  familiar  to  him  in  boyhood,  and  although  he 
now  carried  on  a  farm  at  Middletown,  he  had  not  entirely  relin- 
quished his  fondness  for  forest  sports.  We  have  said  that  he  was 
young,  but  his  electric  black  eye,  compressed  lip,  and  gallant 
horsemanship,  showed  that  Kvcrard  Waltham  could  both  think 
and  act  for  himself,  and  was,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  represent 
his  townsmen  in  the  General  Assembly,  then  in  session. 

Entering  the  main  street,  even  then  a  beautiful  avenue,  Evcrard 
Waltham  rode  slowly  along,  occasionally  bowing  to  some  ac- 
quaintance, or  speaking  to  one  of  the  lads  who  were  driving  home 
the  cows,  kept  at  nearly  every  house,  and  mingling  their  shrill 
cries  with  the  musical  tinkle  of  the  bells.  At  last,  however,  his 
gaze  encountered  a  couple,  which  drew  a  half-suppressed  oath  from 
his  pouting  lips.  Applying  the  spur  to  bis  horse,  the  high-mettled 
animal  sprang  to  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  he  thus  had  a 
good  pretence  for  neglecting  to  salute  them.  In  a  few  moments 
more  he  had  reached  the  famed  hostelrie  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent State  House,  and  dismounting,  threw  his  bridle  to  a  negro 
hostler. 

"  Ah  I"  exclaimed  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  pacing  the 
porch,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  "  the  member  from  Middletown 
has  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  sport." 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  Waltham,  with  a  frown,  for  he  thought 
the  allusion  was  aimed  at  the  couple  he  had  met.  Perhaps,  that 
we  may  start  more  fairly,  we  should  explain  who  that  couple 
were. 

The  gentleman  was  Lieutenant  Coffin,  a  pert  coxcomb,  who 
had  been  sent  from  the  Massachusetts  Hay,  a  few  weeks  previous, 
in  command  of  a  detachment  of  Hoyal  Fusilecrs,  destined  as  a  body- 
guard for  the  new  governor.  Insufferably  haughty,  he  kept  aloof 
from  every  one,  until,  by  chance,  he  met  Henrietta  Morlcy,  with 
whom  he  had  become  so  intimate  that,  on  the  evening  in  question, 
he  had  invited  her  to  take  a  social  ramble.  And  Henrietta — how 
can  we  describe  her  ?  Tall  and  gracefully  formed,  she  was  not 
what  an  artist  would  call  strictly  beautiful,  but  the  absence  of 


*  This  tale  is  founded  on  facts  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Connec- 
ticut, and,  in  connection  with  the  engraving  and  its  description  on  our  first 
page,  belongs  to  the  series  of  "  State  Chronicles." 


classical  features  is  often  more  than  compensated  for  by  that 
sparkling  vivacity  which  clothes  the  plainest  countenances  with 
radiatit  beauty.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  light  blue,  a  profusion  of 
golden  locks  shading  her  clear  red  and  white  complexion,  and  a 
pleasant  smile  ever  lingered  about  her  pouting  lips,  l'assions 
always  leave  their  wrinkles  early  in  life,  hut  over  such  faces  as 
that  of  Henrietta  Morlcy,  years  passed  like  the  flight  of  a  dove, 
the  surface  looking  softer  from  the  touch  of  its  wing.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  she  was  his  affianced  bride,  and  you  will  not  wonder 
that  Everard  Waltham  regarded  her  with  jealous  interest. 

But  his  tavern  friend  never  divined  what  prompted  his  reply, 
and  said,  in  a  sharp  voice : 

"  It  docs  matter,  though.  Do  you,  a  pledged  republican,  intend 
to  let  this  scarlet-coated  popinjay  carry  off  his  coveted  prize?" 

"Not  I;"  and  as  he  spoke,  Evcrard's  right  hand  instinctively 
clutched  at  the  hilt  of  his  heavy  sword — it  was  one  that  his  father 
had  used  valiantly  in  the  cavalry  of  Cromwell. 

"  That's  the  spirit !  Why  fear  the  light  steel  of  the  king's 
minion,  when  there  is  such  a  precious  charge  at  stake  ?  Rather 
apply  the  torch,  and  leave  him  but  a  heap  of  ashes  for  his  prey." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Everard.  "  Why,  that  would  be  borrow- 
ing from  the  Iroquois." 

"  I  care  not ;  but  I  would  rather  hear  the  skin  crackle  in  the 
flames  than  see  it  profaned  by  his  hand." 

"  No,  no  !  He  can,  perhaps,  make  her  happy,"  replied  Everard, 
in  a  choked  tone  of  voice,  as  the  couple  approached,  apparently 
in  earnest  conversation. 

"  Happy  !"  repeated  the  old  man,  gazing  after  Evcrard  with  a 
doubting  expression.  "  Is  the  young  man  sane  ?  Surely  I  do 
not  see  what  happiness  the  royal  governor  can  confer  on  a  parch- 
ment charter  !"  and  puffing  resolutely  at  his  pipe,  he  continued  to 
perambulate  the  porch. 

"  Fool  that  I  was,  to  trust  a  woman's  vow  !"  said  Everard,  to 
himself,  as  he  bolted  the  door  of  his  chamber,  to  which  he  had  re- 
tired. "  Here  this  maiden  has  entwined  her  charms  around  my 
heart,  and  now  a  stranger  usurps  my  privileges,  merely,  forsooth, 
beause  he  wears  a  scarlet  coat,  and  is,  perchance,  like  a  potato — 
the  better  portion  of  him  beneath  the  ground,  in  the  graves  of 
titled  ancestors."  And  sitting  moodily  down,  he  brooded  long 
over  His  faithless  fair  one. 

At  length  the  bell  rang  nine,  and  Everard,  when  the  last  stroke 
had  died  into  silence,  went  out.  The  round  moon  was  floating  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  shadows  of  the  many  gabled  houses  lay 
darkly  upon  the  foot-ways,  save  where  the  clear  beams  stole 
through  the  garden  spaces,  checking  the  beaten  paths  with  the 
mosaic  light  and  shade  of  the  intervening  trees.  All  was  quiet, 
for  in  thofce  days  people  retired  early,  to  rise  with  the  sun,  and 
Evcrard  met  no  one  as  his  steps  insensibly  led  him  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Henrietta  Morley.  The  plaint  of  the  whip-poor-will,  and 
an  occasional  hoot  from  some  wandering  bird  of  wisdom,  or  the 
"busy  hum  of  nocturnal  insects,  alone  broke  upon  the  ear. 

But  calm  as  was  the  night,  it  failed  to  soothe  the  excited  feel- 
ings of  Everard,  and  when  he  approached  the  home  of  her  who 
had  thus  won  his  love  to  trail  it  in  tho  dust,  he  witnessed  a  scene 
that  gave  a  demoniacal  expression  to  his  features.  The  door  of 
Mr.  Morley's  house  was  open,  and  on  the  threshold,  with  a  can- 
dle in  her  hand,  that  illuminated  her  lovely  features,  stood  Henri- 
etta. Nor  was  she  alone.  Standing  on  the  door-stone,  and  thus 
with  back  toward  the  street,  was  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak, 
with  whom  Henrietta  was  earnestly  conversing.  Everard  felt  an 
electric  thrill  of  rage  convulse  his  frame,  for  he  had  not  the  least 
"doubt  as  to  the  man's  identity,  and  with  flashing  eyes  he  clenched 
the  sword  hilt.  At  last  the  interview  was  ended,  and  the  stranger 
walked  rapidly  away  ;  but  Evcrard  followed,  his  cheeks  ashy  pale, 
and  his  lips  savagely  compressed  together.  He  would  obtain 
'satisfaction,  or  the  man  who  had  thus  stepped  between  himself 
and  happiness  should  die  like  a  dog.  But  the  unknown  evidently 
heard  pursuing  footsteps,  and  quickened  bis  own  into  a  run.  Evc- 
rard followed,  but  when  opposite  the  "  Wylys  Mansion,"  he  lost 
sight  of  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  Tlie  great  oak  stood  clearly 
developed  above  his  head,  and  the  beautiful  river,  a  short  distance 
beyond,  wa9  plainly  discernible  through  the  openings  of  the  trees, 
yet  there  was  no  sign  of  any  human  being.  After  waiting  some 
time,  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  the  tavern,  where,  in  agitated 
'slumbers,  he  dreamed  of  Henrietta  and  his  more  favored  rival. 
"  When  Everard  arose  in  the  morning,  he  found  the  town  in  an 
Uproar,  and  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
was  expected  to  arrive  from  Boston.  In  vain  had  the  colony 
plead  its  chartered  rights  to  the  king — he  had  determined  to  sub- 
'doc  the  perverse  Puritans,  and  had  given  full  power  to  his  repre- 
sentative. These  had  already  been  executed  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  Rhode  Island,  which  bad  been  despoiled  of  their  chatters, 
and  Andros  was  now  on  his  way  to  Hartford,  to  abolish  all  ves- 
tiges of  republicanism.  Printing  presses  were  to  be  subject  to  his 
censors  ;  Episcopacy  was  to  l>c  sustained,  and  every  officer,  both 
civil  and  military,  was  to  1)C  of  his  own  appointment.  The  peo- 
ple felt  almost  disposed  to  resist,  and  all  was  confusion. 

About  noon,  the  clear  notes  of  the  trumpet  came  floating  in  the 
air  from  the  direction  of  Windsor,  and  soon  the  troops  quartered 
in  Hartford  marched  in  that  direction,  to  join  the  expected  pro- 
cession. '  The  streets  were  crowded,  and  there  were  few  residing 
within  fifty  miles  distance  who  were  not  that  day  in  Hartford. 

At  length  the  roll  of  the  drum  was  heard,  and  soon  the  detach- 
ment of  Royal  Fusilecrs  came  in  sight,  their  ranks  extending 
clear  across  the  street,  and  the  matches  of  their  firelocks  alight 
They  were  commanded  by  young  Coffin,  who  appeared  in  a  new- 
scarlet  uniform,  richly  laced  with  gold,  and  carried  his  bright  halbcrt 
with  a  haughty  air.  Then,  glittering  with  a  jewelled  order  of 
knighthood,  came  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  is  described  as  erect 
and  soldierlike,  followed  by  his  council,  those  bitter  foes  of  New- 


England.  The  malignant  Randolph,  the  renegade  Dudley,  and 
the  profane  IJitlli vnrit,  rode  scornfully  along,  followed  by  another 
detachment  of  Fusilecrs,  equally  ready  for  attack  as  were  their 
comrades  in  the  van.  They  waited  but  the  word  to  deluge  the 
town  with  blood,  and  thus  enforce  the  edict  of  their  vice-regal 
master. 

The  scene  that  ensued  in  the  Hall  of  Assembly  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  pages  of  America's  history.  All  the  afternoon  did 
gallant  old  Governor  Treat  plead  that  Connecticut  might  keep  her 
charter — the  guarantee  of  her  rights,  which  had  been  purchased 
by  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  poured  out  in  the  wilderness. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  as  the  shades  of  evening  darkened  tlie 
hall,  candles  were  lighted. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  rose  to  conclude  the  session,  and  at  his 
bidding,  the  secretary  of  state  had  laid  a  long  box,  containing  the 
precious  parchment,  on  the  table  l>cfore  him.  All  at  once,  as  if 
by  concert,  the  candles  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  some 
slight  confusion  ensued  among  the  spectators.  When  a  light  was 
brought,  and  the  candles  were  re-lighted — lo!  the  charter  had 
disappeared ! 

"  Run  to  Lieutenant  Coffin,"  shouted  Edmund  Andros  to  the 
usher,  "  and  tell  him  to  let  no  man  pass." 

The  official  hastened  to  the  outer  door,  but  the  officer  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  after  some  delay,  he  so  reported  to  Sir  Edmund. 

'•What!  The  officer  of  my  guard  absent.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  he  is  conniving  at  this  foul  robbery  ?  A  hundred  pounds  re- 
ward for  the  apprehension  of  the  traitor  !" 

"  May  it  please  your  excellency,"  said  one  of  the  few  royalists 
in  Hartford,  "  I  do  not  think  that  the  young  fellow  is  the  one  to 
blame.  He  has  been  captivated  by  Goodman  Morley's  daughter, 
and  I  saw  him  not  long  since,  escorting  her  from  hence  to  her 
home  I" 

"  Confusion  !"  muttered  Everard,  who  had  lost  all  interest  in 
the  great  question,  so  buried  were  his  thoughts  under  a  load  of 
grief.  Returning  to  his  hotel,  he  found  a  pressing  invitation  to  go 
that  evening  to  the  house  of  William  Wadsworth,  upon  important 
business.  It  bore  the  sign  of  an  association  of  "  liberty  men,"  or 
he  should  have  disregarded  it,  and  he  went  merely  in  compliance 
with  his  secret  obligation. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  when  they  were  all  seated 
around  a  hospitable  board,  Everard  learned,  rather  to  his  surprise, 
that  the  royal  charter  had  been  abstracted  in  accordance  to  a  pre- 
concerted plan,  and  by  their  host. 

"  But  where  is  it  1" 

"  Where  I  took  shelter  last  night,  when  a  jealous  mortal  pur- 
sued me,"  said  Mr.  Wadsworth,  laughing.  Ere  Everard  could 
recover  his  astonishment,  he  continued  :  "  After  all,  gentlemen,  I 
did  not  feel  certain  of  success,  until  Henrietta  Morley  informed 
me,  late  last  night,  that  she  had  so  far  carried  out  our  plan  as  to 
have  obtained  a  promise  from  her  pompous  admirer  that  if  sho 
visited  the  Assembly  Hall  he  should  escort  her  home.  This  ren- 
dered armed  resistance  out  of  the  question,  as  the  royal  troops 
would  not  have  fired  without  orders  from  their  own  officer.  So  I 
will  give  you  the  young  lady's  health  as  our  most  efficient  ally, 
although  the  advent  of  a  favored  lover  made  it  a  difficult  task  for 
her  to  entrap  that  glittering  fop,  and  at  the  same  time  I  will  pro- 
pose the  long  existence  of  the  old  hollow  oak  liefore  the  '  Wylys 
mansion,'  the  best  of  hiding  places,  from  a  pursuer  or  for  a  char- 
ter.    Long  may  they  exist." 

Ere  an  hour  had  elapsed,  Everard  Waltham  had  sought  and 
obtained  forgiveness ;  nay,  he  even  made  the  fair  Henrietta  name 
the  wedding-day. 

"  You  have  done  your  share  of  the  work,  dearest,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  do  not  like  to  expose  you  to  tho  fascinating  qualities  of 
royal  officers." 

"  Jealous  man,"  she  replied,  "  I  suppose  that  when  I  am  your 
wife  you  will  lock  me  up  when  you  leave  home." 

"  Indeed  I  may — and  where  is  there  a  better  place  than  in  the 
Charter  Oak  ■" 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Waut.ua  :  or.  Adventures  on  the  Mosnuito  Short.  By  Samuel  A.  Bard.  Illus- 
trated. New  York ;  Harper  &  Brothers.  1855.  12mo.  pp.  366. 
An  admirably  written  book  of  adventure  in  a  region  that  has  not  been 
written  upon,  and  therefore  a  perfect  bonne  bouehe  to  readers  of  travel.  The 
narrative  is  lively  and  taking;  but  had  it  been  less  clever,  the  novelty  of  the 
incident*,  characters  and  scenes  would  render  it  intensely  interesting.  The 
deafens  and  engravings  are  capital,  and  bear  internal  evidence  of  perfect 
truthfulness.     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

New  Hope:  or,    The  Re.vue.     A  Tale  of  the  Great  Kanawha.     New  York: 

Buncc  &  Brothers.     1855.    12mo.     pp.  891. 

We  remember  reading  this  novel  of  western  life  with  great  «st  a  few  years 
ago,  on  its  first  appearance  under  the  title  of  -*  Young  Kate."  The  great  de- 
mand for  it  has  induced  the  New  York  publishers  to  produce  it  in  a  handsome 
and  '•  prcscrvable  "  shape.  It  is  a  thrilling  story,  full  of  interest,  and  man- 
aged with  great  dramatic  ability.  Vor  sale  by  Wm.  V.  Spencer,  12»  Washing- 
ton Street. 

New  Music. — Among  the  recent  publications  of  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washing- 
ton Street,  are  "  Short  Melodies  for  the  Organ.''  the  -'  Exile's  Home.'"  a  duct 
by  R  Q.  Httliburton.  music  by  L.  G.  Casseres,  and  "  Gesang  der  Meermad- 
chen."  from  Von  Weber's  opera  of  Obcron. 

Gladccs:  or,  The  Womleri  of  the  Shore.  By  Charles  Kingblet.  Author  of 
•  Hypatia.'etc.  Boston  :  Tlcknor  &  Fields.  1855.  pp.165 
Our  enterprising  and  tasteful  publishers  could  not  have  produced  a  more 
seasonable  and  acceptable  book  than  this  Utile  volume.  In  it  natural  history 
is  viewed  from  a  lofty  stand-point,  and  apart  from  the  reflections  and  sugges- 
tions, there  is  a  mass  of  curious  facts  concerning  the  wonders  of  the  sea-shore, 
collected  from  a  wide  field  of  studyand  research.  It  will  induce  many  an  idle 
mind  to  derive  a  golden  profit  from  a  seaside  loitering. 

Spencer's  Bostoji  Theatre. — Among  the  recent  issues  of  this  valuable  se- 
ries are — the  very  clever  drama  of  --Masks  and  Faces,"  the  skeleton  of  the 
popular  novel,  -•  Peg  Woffington."  by  Tom  Taylor  and  Charles  Reade,  and  the 
--.Sergeant's  Wife,"  a  popular  drama.  For  sale  by  Wm.  V.  Spencer,  128 
Washington  Street,  and  Samuel  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Arcuy  Moore,  the  White  Slave.  By  Richard  Hildreth.  New  Y'ork  and 
Auburn:  Miller.  Orton  &  Mulligan.  ISM  12mo.  pp.408. 
When  the  book  first  appeared,  it  was  pror-'unced  "  the  most  extraordinary 
book  of  the  day."  It  is,  as  was  asserted  .,•  Its  first  issue.  "  a  disagreeable  and 
unpleasant  picture  of  slavery."  As  such  it  bus  found,  and  will  find,  many 
eager  readers.  It  has  been  re-published  in  Kngland.  and  there  are  French, 
Italian  and  German  translations  of  it.  Mr.  Hildreth '«  introduction  is  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  prefaces  we  ever  read. 
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THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

Thomas  De  Quincey,  whose  portrait  we  herewith  present,  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful  of  the  group  of  writers  whose 
productions  have  made  the  English  literature  of  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century  a  treasury  of  original  and  vivid  thought.  Cer- 
tainly, his  name  "  sticks  fiery  off"  in  this  constellation,  and  there 
is  much  about  the  man,  personally,  to  enhance  the  interest  which 
is  awakened  by  his  writings.  His  face,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  engraving,  is  one  that  once  seen  challenges  attention.  The 
head  is  intellectual — the  forehead  eminently  so.  But  while  the 
mouth  indicates  decision,  a  sort  of  practical  firmness,  the  eyes, 
brilliant  and  inquiring,  look  out  into  the  far  distance — the  dream- 
land that  is  lost  to  bodily  vision.  At  the  same  time  pain  and 
woe  have  traced  their  inevitable  lines  upon  that  face,  and  the 
looker-on  must  fain  inquire  into  the  secret  of  its  enigmatical  ex- 
pression. Dc  Quincey  himself  furnishes  us  with  some  data  for 
the  story  of  his  life.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Liverpool  merchant  of 
a  good  old  Norman  family,  and  was  born  about  1785.  At  the 
age  of  seven  he  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  care  of  guardians.  Af- 
ter being  fitted  for  the  university,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  but  while 
there  he  quarrelled  with  his  guardians  and  fled  to  London,  where, 
left  to  his  own  resources,  he  met  with  a  variety  of  adventures,  and 
underwent  the  severest  sufferings.  The  reader  who  is  curious  to 
see  this  portion  of  his  life  vividly  painted,  is  referred  to  his  "  Con- 
fessions of  an  Opium  Eater,"  first  part,  in  which  his  rescue  from 
starvation  on  one  occasion  is  delineated  in  a  manner  that  he  only 
could  command.  From  London,  he  wandered  into  Wall  • 
chased  by  hunger,  until  finally  the  cstrav  was  discovered  by  his 
friends  and  restored  to  Oxford.  One  of  the  most  important  events 
that  befell  him  here  was  the  formation  of  a  friendship  for  Christo- 
pher North,  warmly  reciprocated  by  the  gifted  Wilson,  and  sub- 
sisting unimpaired  until  death  severed  the  golden  chain.  About 
this  period  of  his  life  he  contracted  the  fatal  habit  of  opium-eating, 
a  habit  which  he  has  made  memorable  by  recounting  the  dreams 
inspired  by  the  deadly  drug,  in  language  which  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Some  time  after  leaving  Oxford,  he  married,  settled 
down  in  Cumberland,  studied  metaphysics,  lived  on  laudanum 
and  dreamed  those  wondroms  dream*,  the  record  of  which  has 
electrified  the  world.  His  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater,"  first  published  in  the  "  London  Magazine,"  and  af- 
terwards in  a  collective  form,  but  without  his  name  attached,  en- 
joyed an  extraordinary  circulation.  Soon  after  their  appearance 
in  book  form,  the  author  removed  to  Scotland,  where  he  has  since 
written  largely  for  various  periodical  publications,  chiefly  Black- 


wood's and  Tait's  Magazines,  and  the  North  British  Review.  All 
his  papers  bear  the  stamp  of  original  and  vigorous  thought,  a 
vivid  imagination,  and  a  mind  steeped  in  the  lore  of  the  past. 
His  principal  powers  as  a  writer,  arc  genius  and  logical  perception 
— the  latter  quality  giving  that  lu-id  transparency  to  his  style 
which  makes  its  charm.  Of  the  latter,  Professor  Wilson  once 
said,  "  the  best  word  always  conns  up."  It  is  not  very  creditable 
to  British  taste  that  there  exists  no  complete  English  edition  of 
his  works.  This  great  deficiency  has  been  supplied  by  our  own 
enterprising  and  classical  publishers,  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
who  hare  collected  from  their  various  periodical  sources,  his  inval- 
uable essays,  and  published  them  in  a  series  of  portable  volumes, 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  typography  and  their  admir- 
able accuracy.  This  scries  will  be  continued  until  all  De  Quin- 
eey's  writings  are  preserved.  He  is  now  living,  a  widower,  with 
tliree  amiable  daughters,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburg.  As  he  has, 
by  giant  efforts,  thrown  off  the  thraldom  of  opium,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  quote  what  the  Eclectic  Review  says  of  the  one  great  error 
of  his  life.  "  In  the  one  word,  excitement,  assuming  the  special 
form  of  opium — the  '  insane  root,' — lies  the  gravamen  of  his  guilt, 
as,  also,  of  Coleridge's.  Now,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  under- 
rate the  evil  of  this  craving.  But  we  ought  to  estimate  Mr.  De 
Quinccy's  criminality  with  precision  and  justice ;  and,  while 
granting  that  he  used  opium  to  excess — an  excess  seldom  paral- 
leled— we  must  take  his  own  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  begin  its  use,  and  of  the  effects  it  produced  on 
him.  He  did  not  begin  it  to  multiply  or  intensify  his  pleasures, 
still  less  to  lash  himself  with  its  fiery  thongs  into  a  counterfeit  in- 
spiration, but  to  alleviate  bodily  pain.  It  became,  gradually  and 
reluctantly,  a  necessity  of  his  life.  Like  the  serpents  around  La- 
ocoon,  it  confirmed  its  grasp,  notwithstanding  the  wild  tossings  of 
its  arms,  the  spasmodic  resistance  of  every  muscle,  the  loud  shouts 
of  protesting  agonv  ;  and  when  conquered,  he  lay  like  the  over- 
powered Hattcraick  in  the  caves — sullen,  still  in  despair,  breath- 
ing hard,  but  perfectly  powerless.  Its  effects  on  him,  too,  were  of 
a  peculiar  kind.  They  were  not  brutifying  or  blackguardizing. 
He  was  never  intoxicated 
with  the  drug  in  bis  lite  ; 

nay,  he  denies  its  power  to 

intoxicate.     Nor  did  it  at 

all  weaken  his  intellectual 

faculties  any  more  than  it 

strengthened   them.      We 

have  heard  poor  creatures 

consoling    themselves    for 

their  inferiority  by  saying, 

*  Coleridge  would  not  have 

written    so   well    but    for 

opium.'      '  No    thanks    to 

De  Quincey  for  his  subtle- 
ty— be  owes  it  to  opium.' 

Let  sueh   persons  swallow 

the  drug,   and  try  to  write 

the  '  Suspiria'  or  the  'Aids 

to  Reflection.'     Coleridge 

and    De    Quincey    were 

great  in  spite  of  their  hab- 
Nay,  we  believe  that 

on    truly   great  intellects, 

stimulants    produce    little 

inspiration    at    all.       Can 

opium   think  *     Can  beer 

imagine*     It  is  De  Quin- 
cey in  opium — not  opium 

in  De  Quincey — that  pon- 
ders and  that  writes.    The 

stimulus  is  only  the  occa- 
sional cause  which    brings 

the    internal    force    into 

play ;    it    may   sometimes 

dwarf  the  giant,  but  it  can 

never    really    elevate    the 

dwarf."     Its  influence  will 

not  create  i  ntellectual 

life,  where  the  basis  itself 

is  wanting. 


NEW  YORK  ASYLUM  FOR  IDIOTS,  SYRACUSE. 

The  corner  stone  of  this  noble  building,  accurately  delineated 
in  the  accompanying  engraving,  executed  expressly  for  the  Picto- 
rial, was  laid  at  Syracuse,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the  8th 
of  Septeml>er,  1854.  The  grounds  are  situated  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  centre  of  Syracuse,  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
and  include  a  territory  of  eighteen  acres,  mainly  the  gift  of  the 
citizens  of  Syracuse.  The  western  and  highest  portion  of  the 
grounds  is  woodland.  The  remainder,  descending  with  a  fine 
slope  to  the  southeast,  terminates  in  a  terrace  of  about  four  acres 
in  extent,  upon  which  the  building  in  located.  The  position  af- 
fords a  fine  view  of  the  citv  of  Syracuse,  Salina,  Liverpool,  Lake 
Onondaga,  the  Central  and  Binghampton  railroads,  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  the  village  of  Geddes.  The  present  board  of  trustees 
consists  of  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  James  H.  Titus,  Esq.,  Frank- 
lin Townscnd,  Esq.,  Henrv  N.  Pohman,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Frederick  F. 
Backus,  M.  D.,  and  ex-offirio,  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  Hon.  Sand- 
ford  E.  Church,  Hon.  E.  W.  I,"avenworth,  Hon.  James  M.  Cook. 
The  officers  are  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  superintendent ;  Misses  Fran- 
ces H.  Clark,  Eliza  A.  Loring,  Sarah  P.  Young,  teachers  ;  Miss 
Alvira  Wood,  matron  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Dixon,  assistant.  Wm.  J.  Wool- 
len, Jr.,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  John  Bridgford  (mason) 
and  James  Christie  (carpenter),  the  builders.  The  building  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  front  and  rear  ;  the  ends  or  wings, 

uty  feet  from  front  to  rear;  the  central  parts,  fifty  feet  d' 
the  tower  eighteen  feet  square,  and  carried  to  the  height  of  seven- 
ty feet.  In  elevation,  the  wings  embrace  four  stories,  basement 
and  sub-cellar — the  central  parts  three  stories,  and  the  tower  fire 
stories.  The  central  parts  recede  ten  feet  from  the  front  of  the 
wings,  and  eight  feet  from  the  face  of  the  tower,  forming  recesses 
on  each  side  of  the  same  ;  like  recesses  obtain  in  the  rear,  or 
western  elevation,  of  the  building,  the  first  and  second  stories  of 
which  are  enclosed  with  glass,  forming  large  piazzas  in  the  rear  of 
the  school  rooms  and  the  principal  dormitories  of  the  second  sto- 
ry, and  made  so  as  to  form  a  jmrt  of  those  apartments,  by  the 
windows  which  extend  to  the  floor.   The  building  is  in  the  Italian 
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style,  with  superstructure  of  pressed  brick,  painted  and  sanded  in 
harmony  with  the  brown  freestone  dressings,  supported  by  a  rus- 
ticated ashlar  basement.  All  the  external  angles  are  enriched 
with  quoin  blocks,  with  bevelled  rustic  on  each.  All  the  external 
windows  and  doors  hare  dressings  of  stone,  with  string  courses  of 
the  same  materials.  The  fenestral  decorations  embrace  quite  a 
variety.  Those  of  the  principal  story  in  front  have  pediment 
heads,  supported  by  moulded  trusses"  Three  bayed  windows  in 
the  front  of  wings.  Those  in  the  recessed  parts'  of  the  second 
story  have  semicircular  heads.  Those  on  the  third  storv,  segment 
heads — all  of  freestone.  Those  on  the  ends  of  the  building  em- 
brace various  forms,  all  in  harmony  with  those  in  the  front.  The 
principal  entrance  in  front,  at  the  base  of  the  tower,  is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  the  platform  of 
which  will  he  covered  with  a  rusticated  portico.  The  entrance  at 
the  south  end  will  be  under  a  parte  rorh-re ;  that  at  the  north,  by 
steps  of  cut  stone.  The  entire  building  will  be  surmounted  by- 
large  projecting  medallion  cornices.  Chilson's  hot  air  furnaces 
are  to  be  used  in  heating  the  building,  which  will  be  lighted 
throughout  with  gas.  The  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  found  a 
State  institution  for  idiots  was  made  in  the  New  York  legislature 
in  1846,  bv  the  Hon.  Frederick  F.  Backus,  and  now  the  magnifi- 
cent establishment  under  notice,  "  completes,"  to  borrow  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  "  the  circle  of  the  State's  charities, 
which  embrace  every  class  whose  infirmities  call  for  public  aid." 


WATER  WHEEL  AT  VALPARAISO,  MOVED  BY  DOG  POWER. 


WATER  WHEEL  AT  VALPARAISO. 

Our  engraving  shows  the  ingenious  method  which  has  been 
employed  for  many  years  at  Valparaiso  for  raising  water  for  the 
supply  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  merchant  vessels  that  touch  there. 
The  water  is  raised  from  the  well  by  wooden  buckets,  emptying 
themselves  on  a  tahle,  from  whirh  through  pipes  the  water  is  con- 
veyed to  launches,  into  casks  or  buckets,  and  delivered  to  its  vari- 
ous quarters.  The  wheel  raising  the  buckets  is  driven  hv  eight 
dogs,  belonging  to  Don  Juan  Augustine  Vivcs  ;  they  continually 
run  upwards  with  perfect  case ;  only  four  of  the  dogs  work  at  a 
time,  and  when  one  is  tired  he  jumps  off,  and  another  takes  bis 
place.  There  are  many  other  curious  features  of  life  at  Valpa- 
raiso to  attract  the  notice  of  strangers ;  and  yet,  when  the  first 
novelty  has  worn  off,  there  is  little  about  this  seaport  to  render  a 
•  journ  in  it  agreeable,  in  spite  of  its  agreeable  climate.  What 
Mr.  Mien  said  of  it  some  years  ago  is  probably  true  now.  "  In- 
dependent of  the  want  of  society  there  exists  no  public  amuse- 
ment, no  theatre,  no  commercial  reading  or  news-room,  no  pa- 
rade, not  even  a  single  spot  to  walk  uj>on,  nor  any  retirement  or 
exit  from  the  town  but  over  the  barren  and  steep  liills,  which  ren- 
ders the  exercise  more  a  toil  than  a  pleasure.  In  short,  in  spite 
of  its  matchless  climate,  I  do  not  know  in  all  Chili,  ■  spot  present- 
ing a  more  uncomfortable  and  cheerless  place  of  residence." 
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GOSSIP. 

"Will  Rachel  make  a  sensation  here  f  Is  It  true  that  she  is 
pass&c  ? — that  she  has  lost  hor  tragic  fire,  and  that  the  French  have 
sent  us  a  lamp  flickering  in  its  socket,  instead  of  a  star  shining  in 
its  effulgence  1  For  one,  we  believe  in  the  unimpaired  powers  of 
the  tiwjedirnne ;  and  the  French  have  tired  of  Rachel,  just  as  the 
Athenians  did  of  Aristides — and  for  no  better  reason.  Yet  the 
French,  fickle  as  they  arc,  are  not  generally  unjust  to  their  histri- 
ons.  Mars  kept  the  stage  to  the  last ;  and  Mile.  Georges  never 
received  a  hint  that  she  ought  to  vacate  the  boards — the  queen  of 
the  stage  voluntarily  left  it.  These  children  of  Thcspis  deserve 
gentle  treatment ;  for  their  fame,  tangible  as  it  is,  is  evanescent. 
O,  that  one  could  daguerreotype  tones  and  action  as  well  as  faces  ! 
— that  there  were  some  means  of  crystallizing  music,  and  em- 
balming eloquence  !  The  perfume  of  the  flower  may  be  caught 
and  transmitted  from  century  to  century,  but  the  glories  of  ueting 
are  mortal,  and  perish  with  the  brief  hour  that  witnesses  their  tri- 
umph. We  read  of  the  perfections  of  Ro9cius,  of  Talma,  of  Gar- 
rick,  of  John  Philip  Kcmblc,  but  wc  can  form  no  distinct  idea  of 
them — we  always  represent  them  by  some  favorite  actor  of  our 
own  time.  We  know  their  talents  were  great  by  the  historical 
record  of  the  effects  which  they  produced — but  this  is  all.  Hence, 
wc  should  not  grudge  the  ovations,  the  music,  the  flowers,  the 
gold  lavished  on  histrionic  talent — it  is,  at  best,  but  a  poor  com- 
pensation to  the  actor  for  the  consciousness  that  he  cannot  transmit 
himself  to  posterity,  like  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the 
lawgiver  and  the  musical  composer. 


Long  Sermons. — Very  long  sermons,  especially  in  the  dog- 
days,  are  rarely  delivered  now  by  our  clergymen.  In  old  times, 
a  short  sermon  would  have  disappointed  a  congregation  sadly. 
Brown,  an  English  humorist  of  William  III.'s  reign,  says:  "In 
the  late  civil  wars,  Stephen  Marshall  split  his  text  into  twenty-four 
parts.  Upon  this,  one  of  his  congregation  immediately  runs  out 
of  the  church.  '  Why,  what's  the  matter  !'  says  a  neighbor.  '  Only 
going  for  my  night-gown  and  slippers,  for  I  find  we  must  take  up 
our  quarters  here  to-night.' " 


Death. — When  Arria  set  the  example  of  suicide  to  her  hus- 
band, by  plunging  the  knife  into  her  bosom,  she  handed  it  to  him, 
and  remarked,  "  My  Partus,  it  is  not  painful."  Dr.  Cullen,  when 
dying,  is  said  to  have  faintly  articulated  to  one  of  his  intimates, 
*'  I  wish  I  had  the  power  of  writing  or  speaking,  for  then  I  would 
describe  to  you  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die." 


Curious. — The  affinities  detected  by  chemistry  are  truly  sur- 
prising.    Who  would  suppose  that  the  sugar  in  the  basin  and  the 

linen  cloth  on  the  breakfast  table  were  of  the  same  materials? 

that  the  cloth  could  be  converted  into  sugar,  and  the  sugar  into 
spirits  of  wine  ?     Yet  such  is  the  fact. 


SPLINTERS. 


A  telegraph  operator  and  a  doctor  fought  a  duel  at  N.  Or- 
leans because  they  quarrelled  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Malakoff*. 

In  a  case  at  Buffalo  it  was  decided  that  a  man  could  not 

be  arrested  for  being  drunk  and  noisy  in  his  own  house. 

Vast  quantities  of  liquor,  it  is  said,  are  smuggled  into 

Worcester,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  police. 

The  emigration   to  the  West  and  California  has  checked 

the  increase  of  population  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Dr.   Taylor,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  certain  that  he  can 

make  better  light  from  water  than  Payne. 

One  child  was  burned  to  death  and  another  burned  a  barn 

lately,  by  playing  with  matches. 

The  bears  in  Vermont  are  getting  to  be  unbearable,  bnt 

they  are  "  bruin  "  trouble  for  themselves. 

Edward  Everett  made  an  excellent  speech  at  the  launch 

of  Donald  McKay's  last  ship,  the  "  Defender." 

Signor  Blitz  lately  gave  an  exhibition  at  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, Somcrville,  to  the  delight  of  the  patients. 

1,554,015  tons  of  guano  have  been   imported  into   this 

country  since  the  trade  commenced. 

Mackerel  have  been  selling  in  Halifax  this  season  at  one 

penny  a  dozen.     Cheap  and  good  fare  too. 

A  conductor  on  the  Eastern  Railroad  compelled  a  man 

to  take  his  boots  off  a  cushion,  and  was  fined  for  it. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  the  "  veiled  murderess,"   is  to  be  impris- 
oned for  life,  not  hung.     She  is  thought  to  lie  insane. 

Two  ladies  of  Lynn  lately  earned  four  dollars  a  day  for 

five  successive  days,  "  machining  shoes." 

The  wheat  crops  of  Europe  for  the  present  year  are  a  fair 

average.     They'll  want  it  all,  if  the  war  lasts. 

Fifty  men  at  work  on  the  Wabash  Valley  Railroad  were 
lately  prostrated  by  sun  strokes  in  one  day. 

Madame  Lagrange  and   her  husband,  Count  Staniowich, 

her  father,  Signor  Morelli,  and  her  child,  have  been  at  Newport. 

The  population  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  not  as  large  as 

was  calculated  by  five  thousand. 

Jallien,  the  musician,  is  not  coming  over  till  next  March 

—when  he  will  bring  a  bran  new  march  with  him. 

. .     Five  States  held  their  general  election  during  the  present 
month — to  the  satisfaction  of  the  victors. 


SIGNS  OF  TIIK  TIMES. 

Summer  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  as  the  reign  of  autumn  com- 
mences, the  city  recalls  her  children  to  their  registers  and  stoves — 
we  had  nearly  committed  the  vulgar  error  of  saying  firesides.  Wc 
have  nothing  to  say,  in  this  connection,  about  the  taste  exhibited 
by  this  precipitate  abandonment  of  the  country  and  of  sea-side  re- 
treats, just  when  an  "eager  and  a  nipping  air"  begins  to  mako 
itself  felt,  heralding  "frosty  but  kindly  "  weather.  For  us,  the 
first  two  months  of  autumn,  in  New  England,  have  an  inexpressi- 
ble charm.  Apart  from  the  glory  of  the  changing  forests,  a  page- 
ant in  itself  well  worth  studying,  there  is  an  invigorating  tone  in 
tho  air,  which  renders  a  day's  exercise  in  September  worth  a 
week's  in  August.  A  man  feels  new  life  infused  into  his  veins — a 
new  youth  wanning  his  heart,  the  glories  of  dream-land  and  fairy- 
land visit  him  once  moro.  He  stands  with  "jocund  day  "  upon  the 
"  misty  mountain  top,"  and  feels  that  he  is  indeed  lord  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  plead  guilty  to  susceptibility  to  these  influences.  In 
such  a  season  we  can  walk  our  forty  miles  a  day,  or  pull  a  stroke- 
oar  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same.  Like  Dazzle,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Saddle  me  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  I'll  astonish  the  elements!"  But  it  is  only  a 
few  choice  spirits  who  keep  the  field  after  September  fairly  sets  in 
— sportsmen,  pcd:strians,  artists,  poets,  and  all  that  useless,  vul- 
gar kind  of  people.  For  those  great  masses,  the  jeunesse  dor€e  of 
both  sexes,  together  with  the  veterans  of  fashion,  and  those  whose 
avocations  do  not  permit  an  annual  flitting  from  the  city,  the  direc- 
tors of  public  amusements  are  opening  wide  their  doors.  Huge 
colored  posters  illuminate  dark  walls  ;  long  advertisements  till  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers. 

Around  the  doors  of  hotels,  flashy-looking  men,  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  fashion,  tell  us  that  the  players  have  come  to  town. 
Genteel  walking  gentlemen  parade  Washington  Street,  hand-sell- 
ing the  glories  that  should  first  break  forth  upon  the  board.  A 
pair  of  feet,  revealed  in  crossing  the  muddiest  part  of  Washing- 
ton Street,  give  a  glorious  promise  of  the  perfection  of  the  ballet. 
While  hordes  of  very  hairy  men,  in  paletots,  signify  that  Germanic 
orchestras  are  about  to  be  prevalent.  All  these  things  are  noted 
and  commented  on  by  the  inveterate  cockneys,  those  who  have 
scarcely  ever  been  ten  miles  from  the  sound  of  the  Old  South  bell. 
And  in  Boston,  densely  populated  as  it  now  is,  copiously  visited 
as  it  is  by  tourists,  the  entrance  of  a  single  new-comer  is  sure  to  be 
noted.  A  stranger,  with  a  carpet-bag,  is  seen  coming  over  the 
Milldam ;  the  fact  is  instantly  circulated  and  commented  on, 
and  the  man  "  spotted."  That  solitary  individual  finds  himself 
the  object  of  universal  attention.  We  have  a  most  wonderful 
faculty  of  finding  out  everybody's  business,  without,  however, 
neglecting  our  own.  A  Bostonian  "lives  between  two  magnify- 
ing glasses."  Well,  it  is  a  great  city,  and,  considering  its  Puri- 
tanic origin,  a  gay  one.  We  can  boast,  this  winter,  of  four  thea- 
tres :  the  Boston,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world ;  the  Museum, 
an  excellent  establishment ;  the  Howard,  and  the  National,  both 
renowned  ;  any  number  of  lecture  and  concert-rooms,  with  picture 
shops,  libraries  and — really  the  man  who  cannot  live  agreeably 
and  happily  in  Boston  ought  to  be  exported  in  a  New  Bedford 
whaler  and  abandoned  in  the  Fcjce  Islands.     That's  our  opinion. 


THE  FRENCH  NATIONAL  AIR. 

Now  that  the  glorious  Marseilles  Hymn  with  its  thrilling  breath 
of  liberty  is  proscribed  in  France,  the  national  air  is  "Partant 
Pour  la  Syrie,"  composed  and  writton  by  Queen  Hortense,  Louis 
Napoleon's  mother.  Graham's  Magazine  lately  published  it  with 
an  English  version,  which  it  says  is  the  first  ever  made.  This  is 
a  mistake.     The  music  with  a  translation  commencing 

"  It  was  Dunois  the  voting  and  brave," 
was  common  and  popular  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  That 
translation  was  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  was  made  from  a  man- 
uscript found  in  the  knapsack  of  a  French  officer  slain  at  Water- 
loo. The  song  is  quite  unworthy  of  tho  position  its  authorship 
has  given  it.  Never  mind — the  Marseillaise  will  yet  be  sung  in 
the  streets  of  Paris. 


Rather  Tall. — A  learned  man  of  Europe,  in  a  dissertation 
on  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  ancients,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Adam's  height  was  123  feet  9  inches,  and  that  of  Eve 
118  feet  9  3-4  inches.  That  fraction  of  an  inch  is  exquisite — 
there  is  nothing  like  minuteness  in  the  particulars  of  a  story. 
The  children  of  our  first  parents  must  have  looked  like  young 
Bunker  Hill  monuments. 


Riding. — The  eccentric  but  learned  Lord  Monboddo,  whose 
theory  was  that  men  were  originally  ourang-outangs,  rode  on 
horseback  till  ho  was  eighty,  saying  that  it  was  a  degradation  to 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of  a  horse, 
instead  of  riding  on  his  back  I 


Balloc's  Pictorial. — Thin  unrivalled  publication  commenced  a  new  volume 
with  the  first  issue  of  July.  No  illustrated  paper — not  even  the  London  Illus- 
trated News — can  compare  with  it  in  every  point;  and  the  accession  to  its 
list,  even  in  this  place  alone,  is  evidence  of  its  appreciation  by  the  public. 
We  are  rejoiced  at  the  fact,  for  no  gentleman  more  richly  deserves  such  a  tes- 
timonial to  his  pen  and  his  efforts,  than  M.  M.  Ballou.  Esq.,  its  affable  and 
worthy  editor  and  proprietor. —  Quiney  {Mass.)  Patriot. 


Business. — Business  all  over  the  country  this  fall  will  be  ex- 
cellent. Money  is  plenty  and  croakers  arc  scarce.  The  fact  that 
the  country  has  l>cen  ruined  fifty  or  sixty  times  during  this  half 
century— on  paper — does  not  seem  to  affect  its  prosperity  in  the 

least  degree. 

■  »■»  » 

Merrie  England! — A  quarter  of  a  million  people  in  Eng- 
land are  at  work  in  the  different  mines,  to  whom  the  fresh  air  and 
the  light  of  the  sun  arc  scarcely  known. 


DAGUERREOTVPE8,  ETC. 

We  will  not  venture  to  say  how  many  daguerreotypists  there 
arc  in  Boston,  for  wc  arc  not  in  the  vein  of  hunting  up  statistics, 
but  they  arc  certainly  numerous.  You  can  hardly  walk  two 
blocks,  in  the  busy  part  of  the  city,  without  coming  on  a  show- 
case, with  its  assortment  of  specimens  of  heads  of  the  people.  If 
you  have  seen  one  of  these  cases,  you  have  seen  all.  There  is  tho 
militia  officer,  in  full  regimentals,  not  colored,  but  with  a  little 
powdered  lake  on  the  sash  and  a  little  powdered  gold  on  the  epau- 
lettes, to  make  him  look  the  grander.  There  is  the  family  group, 
frozen  into  wax  statuary  attitudes,  and  looking  very  solemn,  as  if 
they  were  assembled  for  a  funeral.  There  is  the  fast  yonng  man, 
taken  with  his  hat  on  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth ;  the  belle  of  the 
locality,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  plaited  hair  and  plated  jewelry, 
looking  supremely  killing ;  anil  there  is  the  pet  baby,  a  podgy 
creature,  with  a  hydrocephalic  head  and  dropsical  body,  and  swol- 
len legs  incarcerated  in  barred  stockings.  There  is  the  intellec- 
tual man  of  the  locality,  with  a  tall  forehead  and  piercing  eye ;  and 
the  young  poet,  a  pretty  looking  fellow,  but  infinitely  conceited. 
But  why  enumerate  ?  Each  show-case  is  a  little  microcosm.  It 
reflects  a  little  world.  There  is  something  interesting  in  the  very 
worst  of  these  daguerreotypes,  because  there  must  be  something 
of  nature  in  all  of  them.  Nor  are  these  images  the  investments 
of  Vanity  Fair.  It  is  a  vulgar  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  sitter 
is  influenced  by  personal  vanity,  and  a  desire  to  transmit  his  fea- 
tures to  posterity.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  sitters  are  reluctant, 
and  if  the  truth  were  told,  a  large  majority  of  them  sit  to  gratify 
the  importunity  of  friends,  and  obey  the  call  of  affection  rather 
than  of  vanity.  These  duplicates  in  the  show  ease  are  so  many 
love-tokens,  all  except  the  fast  young  man,  and  who  knows  but 
that  he  was  solicited  by  some  ardent  admirer,  humble  follower,  or 
fond  ladye-lovc  ?  Because  you  and  I  don't  fancy  smooth  raven- 
locks  dripping  with  unguents,  a  beaver  worn  over  one  eye,  and  an 
immortalized  cigar,  it  docs  not  follow  that  such  may  not  be  the 
ideal  of  some  dear  friend  of  Casar's,  male  or  female.  It  was  the 
remark  of  a  "  celebrated  Roman  consul,"  that  there  was  no  disput- 
ing about  tastes,  and  no  man  is  without  friends.  The  footpad  that 
Don  Juan  shot  in  the  environs  of  London  sent  his  ensanguined 
cravat  to  "  Sal."  This  young  gentleman  in  the  daguerreotype 
case  has  his  Dulcinca — ay,  and  there  is  a  touch  of  romance  and 
poetry  gilding  his  life.  He  thinks  of  her  he  loves  when  he  "  runs 
with  the  machine,"  or  stakes  his  last  dollar  on  the  prowess  of  tho 
"  game  chicken,"  or  the  Lancashire  slasher.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  is  that  his  notions  of  glory  differ  from  ours.  But  the 
crowd  is  collecting  round  the  show-case,  and  we  give  place  to 
other  admirers  of  the  fine  arts. 


-«—♦♦♦— -»— 


Speculating  in  Provisions. — How  lucky  it  is  for  flour  spec- 
ulators that  our  commonwealth  is  not  the  commonwealth  of  Crom- 
well. During  his  time  a  great  scarcity  having  taken  place  in  a 
year  of  plenty,  through  unjust  dealing  and  monopoly,  Oliver, 
knowing  that  there  was  a  great  plenty  of  grain  in  tho  country, 
offered  a  premium  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  him  who  should 
bring  the  largest  quantity  of  grain  to  market  on  a  certain  day ; 
upon  which  Immense  quantities  were  produced  ;  but  one  man 
above  all  the  rest  produced  far  the  greater  quantity.  Cromwell 
immediately  ordered  him  to  be  paid  the  reward — and  producing  a 
rope,  told  him  he  would  give  him  a  halter  in  the  bargain,  and 
ordered  tho  monopolizer  to  be  hanged. 


t  •  >■»  *— 


A  Modern  Marvel. — The  progress  of  luxury  is  nowhere 
better  exemplified  than  in  a  sea  voyage.  In  speaking  of  his  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  in  a  first-class  packet-ship,  Fay  says  :  "  1  hear 
the  notes  of  a  piano,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  cackle  of  hens — 
indeed  all  the  noises  of  a  barnyard."    Quite  elegant  and  rural  I 


Tub  Difference. — He  is  a  bad  man  who  tells  a  falsehood, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  good  ship  will  lie-to. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Strectcr,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Brown  to  Miss  Eliza  A. 
Wentworth;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilley.  Mr.  Sullivan  B.  Harris  to  Miss  Triphena 
Daily;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  John  C.  Eveline  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Lewis,  of 
Kitterv. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis.  Timothy  House.  Esq..  of  Newton- 
vllle.  to  Miss  C.  I.  Murdock  —  U  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Charles 
W\  llvs  Elliott,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Mary  Green  White. — At  Lawrence,  bv 
George  Foster.  Esq..  of  Andover,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Millett  to  Mrs.  Rosannah 
Freadley.— At  New  Bedford,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Carpenter.  Capt.  AlbertC.  Morse, of 
Edgartown.  to  Miss  Julia  W.  Uowland,  of  New  Bedford. — At  Newton  Centre, 
by  Itev  Mr  Barstow,  Dr  Israel  Smith,  of  Noith  Brookfield,  to  Miss  Julia 
Collins,  of  Newton. — At  Lowell,  by  Mayor  Lawrence,  Mr.  Francis  Leibseh.  of 
Boston,  to  Miss  Isadore  McDonald. — At  Worcester,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Jones.  Mr. 
IV  Witt  Clinton  Holbrook  to  Miss  Maria  Thaver. — At  Warren,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Ware,  Mr.  Otis  Frve.  of  Ware,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Bond,  of  West 
Brookfield.— At  Providence,' It.  I.,  by  Her.  Mr.  Leavitt.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Whit- 
tier,  of  Charleston,  S.  C  ..  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Wilbur— At  Warwick.  R.T..  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard.  Mr  John  W  A.  Greene  to  Miss  Marv  Frances  I.ow.  of  Bos- 
ton.—At  Biddeford,  Me..  Capt.  Tristam  Clark  to  Miss  Maria  Abbott,  of  Mai- 
den.—At  Belfast,  Me..  Mr.  William  H.  Preston,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Melissa  A. 
Moore,  of  Searsport,  Me. 

DEATHS.  

In  this  citv,  John  Mlco  Gannett.  E*q..  of  Walpnle.  "I ;  Widow  Leah  Lillle, 
67;  Michael  Sherloek.  Eaq.,  of  Eastport.  Me..  54:  Mrs.  Mary  Dilloway,  fifl; 
Mrs.  Susan  B.  Fitz.  54;  Mr.  Silas  F.  Ames,  39;  Mr.  John  II.  Grush,  71  — 
At  Rainsford  Island.  Mr.  Benjemln  Congdnn,  of  Boston,  B4— At  East  Cam- 
bridge. Mrs.  Rebecca  Logan.  72.— At  Auburndale.  Miss  Margaret  P.  Bur- 
roughs, late  of  Boston. — At  South  Heading.  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Richards.  25  — 
At  Weymouth,  Mr.  Benjamin  Randall  Beal,  22— At  Lincoln,  Widow  Luey 
Wheeler,  99.— At  Newburvport,  Widow  Hannah  Chase,  87.— At  Lawrence, 
Mrs.  Alice  J.,  wife  of  Charles  Stark  Newell  Esq.— At  Worcester,  MU»  Amelia 
P.  Goodridge,  46.— At  Needhain,  Miss  Frona  P.  H.  Buck.  18.— At  Ipswich, 
Miss  Abbv  H.  Caldwell,  27- At  South  Wevmoutb,  Noah  Torrey.  Esq..  65.— 
At  East  Ablngton.  Mr.  David  Beal.  74. —  At  New  Bedford.  Mr  Benjamin  Lewis, 
83  —At  Manchester.  Major  Burlev  Smith.  77— At  Boxford.  Mrs.  Martha,  wife 
of  General  Solomon  Low, 50.— At  Newport  R.I.,1"  HstopherE.  Rohbins.  Esq., 
62.— At  New  Haven.  Conn..  Mr.  Elisha  Diekerm.i  37  —At  Haddam.  Conn.. 
Mr.  John  Turner,  87— At  Newport.  N.  II  .  B  ».  Aaron  Mat  ton.  85—  At 
Hudson.  N.  Y.,  James  Fogg,  Esq..  of  Chariest!  ra,  Mass.,  40.— At  Philadel- 
phia, Prtfessor  Adolphe  Reinhart,  54—  At  Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane,  wif» 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Lakeman.  formerly  of  Newburyport.— At  Charleston,  8.  0.,Mr». 
Clara  P.,  wife  of  Wm.  P.  Gadsden,  Esq..  formerly  of  Salem,  21. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  Ncwburyport  Herald  states  that  some  5000  volumes  have 
hecn  obtained  for  the  new  city  library,  in  that  city,  and  3000  more 

are  to  be   added  thereto. Mr.  James  A.  Cutting,  of  Boston, 

has  invented  a  method  of  taking  daguerreotypes  upon  plates  of 
glass,  coated  with  silver,  which  arc  said  to  l>c  taken  in  less  time, 
and  to  have  a  greater  softness  and  finish  than  the  ordinary  daguer- 
reotype.    The  pictures  are  called  ambrotypes. The  military 

company  recently  organized  in  Quincy,  has  taken  the  name  of 
Hancock  Light  Guards,  in  honor  of  the  revolutionary  patriot,  John 

Hancock. The  sea  serpent  lately  turned  up  in   Silver  Lake,  a 

sheet  of  water  near  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  and  having  a  place  in  it  where 
soundings  have  never  been  obtained,  and  supposed  to  be  connect- 
ed with  Lakes   Erie  or   Ontario,  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean. The 

territory  of  New  Mexico  has  a  population  of  but  61,000,  50,000  of 
them  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  conqueror.     Not  more  than 

1 200  persons  can  read. A  grand  barbecue  was  given  at  Paris, 

Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad.  Paris  is  85  miles  from  Cov- 
ington. The  tables  were  spread  in  the  grove  at  the  north  end  of 
the   ground;    they  were  nine  in  number,  and  each    160  feet   in 

length. Cedar  Lawn,  the   farm  of  George  Washington,  Esq., 

was  gold  to  John  R.  Flagg,  for  SI 5,500— being  about  $63  25  per 
acre.     This  land  lies  about  four  miles  above  Charlestown,  on  the 

Winchester  Railroad,  in  Virginia. It  is  said  that  Z.  Williams, 

one  of  the  English  chartiits  who  was  banished  to  Australia,  has 
discovered  a  bed  of  ydlow  colored  coal  in  that  country,  which  burns 
as  freely  as  the  best  bituminous  kinds.  In  all  likelihood  this  Mill 
turn  out  to  be  bituminous  shale,  and   may  be  as  valuable    as  any 

cannel  coal;  the  discovery  was  made  by  accident. There  are 

more  than  twenty  vessels  constantly  taking  sand  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Merrimack  River ;  it  is  carried  to  Boston  for  building  pur- 
poses.  A  man  at  Clcvcs,  Ohio,  was   lately  stung   by  a  locust. 

The  effects  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog;  the  man  has  tits  so  violent  that  it  takes  live  or  six  men  to 

hold  him,  and  he  has  bitten  his  tongue   into  strings. Mrs.  C. 

N.  Sinclair  (Forrest)  has  given  up  the  management  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Theatre,  San   Francisco,  and   has  commenced  a  starring 

campaign. Mr.  Hinds,  of  Ohio,  formerly  of  New  York,  lias 

recently  constructed  a  compound  microscope,  which,  for  magnify- 
ing power,  is  not  equalled  by  any  in  the  world.  In  1851,  he  con- 
structed a  microscope  capable  of  magnifying  objects  17,000,000 
times ;  the  one  just  completed  has  a  diamond  lens  with  a  power 

surpassing  by  nearly  2,000,000  that  of  1851. It  is  estimated 

that  over  one  thousand  families  have  settled  in  the  Huron  district, 
bordering  on  Lake  Huron,  since  last  fall.    A  great  number  of 

them  arc  from  New  York  State. The  Mobile  Tribune  says 

that  in  November,  1848,  a  gentleman  in  Baldwin  mailed  a  letter 
to  a  grocery  house  in  that  city.  It  was  never  received  or  heard  of 
until  last  week,  when  it  came  exactly  to  its  destination,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  seven  years !     It  would  be  pleasant  to  hear  that 

letter  give  an  account  of  its  travels  during  that  period. The 

North  Adams  Transcript  says  that  two  gangs  of  hands  are  em- 
ployed upon  the  Hoosac  tunnel  in  that  town,  and  work  goes  on 

merrily  night  and  day. Mr.  Francis  G.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  the 

translator  of  "  Consuelo  "  and  other  of  George  Sand's  novels,  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe  with  his  family,  and  will  hereafter 
reside  on  Staten  Island,  where  he  is  building  a  villa.  Such 
"  picked  men  of  countries  "  as  Mr.  Shaw,  who  have  been  endowed 
liberally  by  nature  and  fortune,  arc  an  acquisition  to  our  social 

resources. A  new  Sunday  law  has  been  passed  in  St.  Louis, 

Missouri,  by  which  all  stores  may  be  kept  open  the  whole  of  Sun- 
day, except  places  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  which  must  be  closed 

from  9  A.  M.  until  4  P.  M. The  Pittsburg  Gazette  says : — 

"  Taking  the  shipment  of  1854  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  we  are 
within  bounds  when  we  affirm  that  we  mine,  for  all  purposes, 
twenty-five  millions  of  bushels  of  coal  per  annum,  which  is  equal 

to  one  million  of  dollars." A  party  of  Hollanders,  who  bring 

with  them  from  their  fatherland  great  experience  in  dyking  and 
draining,  have  set  about  reclaiming  the  l>ody  of  salt  marsh  lying 
between  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


Ulonsirjc  C&atljcrings. 


CoKBtJMPTiox. — Sir  James  Clark,  physician  to  Queen  Victoria, 
in  an  able  work  on  consumption,  laments  the  want  of  success  of 
the  profession  in  curing  that  disease.  The  records  of  medicine, 
he  says,  afford  too  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  for 
it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  proportion  of  cures  of 
confirmed  consumption  is  greater  at  the  present  day  than  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  and,  although  the  public  may  continue  to  be 
duped,  no  essential  progress  has  been  made,  or  can  be  made  in 
the  cure  of  consumption,  until  the  disease  is  treated  on  different 
principles  from  what  it  hitherto  has  been. 


Classic— The  United  States  Medical  Association  intend  con- 
tributing a  block  to  the  Washington  Monument ;  and  it  is  proposed 
that  a  representation  of  Hippocrates  refusing  the  bribe  be  put 
upon  it.  Hippocrates,  on  being  sent  for  by  the  king  of  Persia  to 
be  the  court  physician,  replied  back,  "  Tell  your  master  that  I  am 
rich  enough ;   that  honor  will  not  permit  me  to  succor  the  enemies 

of  Greece." 

t  »»»  > 

A  Barbecue. — Old  Howqua.a  rich  China  merchant,  not  being 

able  to  find  a  burying  place   to  suit  him,  saved   the  bodies  of  his 

deceased  wives  until   he  had  forty  of  them,  when  he  purchased 

ground  and  buried  twenty  of  them  at  one  funeral — giving  a  great 

feast,  at  which  one  hundred  hogs  were  roasted. 


State  Prison-. — There  are  473  convicts  in  the  State  Prison  at 
Charlestown.  There  is  but  one  patient  in  the  hospital,  and  that  a 
case  of  pulmonary  consumption. 


Large  sharks  have  lately  been  seen  in  Gloucester  harbor. 

A  young  man  was  rescued  from  drowning  at  Rondout,  by  an 
English  bull-dog. 

A  New  Yorker  eloped,  a  day  or  two  ago,  with  a  young  lady 
from  Richmond,  Va. 

Real  estate  is  said  to  have  risen  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Boston. 

Ship-building  in  New  York  is  said  to  be  improving,  after  a  dull 
period  of  six  months. 

It  is  expected  that  by  June,  1858,  New  York  will  l>e  connected 
by  telegraph  lines  with  all  the  great  capitals  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  bank  is  to  wind  up  its  affairs  on  the  20th  of 
September,  fourteen  years  from  its  final  collapse. 

Leavenworth,  the  wounded  duellist,  is  recovering  nenr  Niagara. 
The  leg  in  which  he  was  shot  will  be  shortened  about  one  inch. 

Ike  Marvel  (Donald  G.  Mitchell)  has  purchased  the  "Lloyd 
Place,"  near  Wcstville,  two  miles  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
for  a  residence. 

The  New  York  Canal  Commissioners  will  make  a  further  loan 
of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  for  the  enlargement,  soon 
after  the  30th  of  September. 

Mr.  Parkinson  had  his  left  leg  cut  off  at  the  ankle  by  his  reap- 
ing machine,  by  the  side  of  which  he  was  walking,  to  point  out 
obstructions  to  the  driver. 

The  scuppaug  fishery  of  Narrngansctt  and  Mount  Hope  Bay 
has  been  ruined  by  the  practice  of  seining  them  in  large  quantities 
— so  that  an  amateur  can  scarcely  catch  a  mess. 

In  New  York,  the  aldermen  get  $4  per  day  as  legislators,  $4  as 
excisemen,  and  $2  as  supervisors  ;  and  the  hack  hire  for  the  city 
council  is  about  $10,000  annually. 

A  fellow  was  taken  lieforc  Judge  Flinn  of  the  Cincinnati  Crimi- 
nal Court,  for  assault  and  battery.  He  plead  guilty,  but  the  jury 
considered  him  unworthy  of  belief,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

A  Cincinnati  house  is  about  to  publish  the  record  of  all  the 
steamboat  disasters  that  have  occurred  on  the  Western  waters 
during  the  last  forty  years.  By  these  disasters  100,000  lives  have 
been  lost. 

John  Lindlcy,  Jr.,  purchased  forty  acres  of  prairie  land,  six 
miles  from  Bloomington,  Illinois,  broke  it  up,  and  put  it  all  in 
fall  wheat.  Upon  this,  be  raised  this  year  1110  bushels  of  the  first 
quality. 

Mr.  Josiah  Hall,  of  South  Walpole,  died  on  Sunday,  the  1 5th 
ult.  Mr.  Hall  was  born  in  Walpole,  December  26,  1 753,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  decease  had  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  101  vears, 
six  months  and  twenty  days. 

Gravestones  are  now  being  prepared,  with  daguerreotypes  of  the 
deceased  set  in  marble.  The  idea,  says  a  New  Hampshire  paper, 
is  poetic,  and  if  generally  adopted,  would  make  living  galleries, 
through  which  the  eye  would  delight  to  wander. 

Tom  Paddock,  the  great  English  prize  fighter,  recently  fought 
61  rounds  with  one  Aaron  Jones,  for  a  wager  of  $500,  and  was 
declared  the  victor  though  horribly  pounded.  It  was  nearly  an 
equal  match. 

The  government  of  Rome  has  made  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  encouragement  of  tree  planting  in  the  Papal  States. 
Premiums  are  offered  to  all  who  will  plant  trees  on  their  own 
property,  under  the  inspection  of  the  officers  in  their  district. 

At  a  late  Sabbath-school  celebration  in  Brooklyn,  the  lady  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bcthune,  being  an  invalid,  and  unable  to  join  in  the 
services,  invited  the  scholars  of  a  mission  school,  supported  by 
Dr.  Bethune's  church,  and  numbering  two  hundred,  to  visit  her  at 
her  house,  and  presented  each  one  with  a  beautiful  book. 

A  huge  granary  is  being  built  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company.  It  is  to  be  200  feet  long  by  190  in  width,  and  over 
100  feet  high  from  the  ground.  About  2,000,000  Milwaukee 
bricks  will  be  used  in  its  construction.  Its  capacity  will  be  about 
700,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Catherine  Haves,  the  Irish  vocalist,  gave  her  first  concert  at 
Singapore,  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  16th  of  March  last.  She 
has  now  travelled  Europe,  America,  Australia  and  India,  making 
a  wider  circuit  than  any  other  vocalist  of  her  powers  and  fame 
ever  did  before. 

The  New  Orleans  firemen  have  just  received  a  steam  fire  engine 
to  aid  them  in  their  work  of  extinguishing  fires.  They  are  a  tol- 
erably industrious  body  of  men,  but  they  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  waste  labor  when  it  can  be  more  satisfactorily  performed  by  a 
machine ;  they  prefer  to  be  more  useful  in  other  services. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wolff,  the  eccentric  ex-missionary,  who  was  lately 
tried  on  a  charge  of  Pusevite  tendencies,  has  written  a  letter  de- 
claring that  Great  Britain  has  degraded  herself  in  waging  war 
against  "the  most  excellent,  generous,  civilization  and  freedom 
and  religious  liberty  loving  emperor  of  Russia,"  whom  he  hopes 
to  see  among  the  glorified  saints  in  heaven. 

The  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  proposes  to  purchase  thirty 
acres  of  land  about  a  mile  north  of 'Pittstield,  at  an  expense  of 
$2250,  and  erect  thereon  a  large  and  substantial,  though  cheap 
building  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  society,  and  prepare  a  course 
for  testing  the  strength  of  oxen  and  the  speed  of  horses ;  the  build- 
ing and  fixtures  will  cost  $3000. 

A  Mormon  has  been  convinced  of  his  error  by  the  tracts  of  the 
London  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
causing  more  than  one  hundred  persons,  through  the  tracts  against 
Mormonism,  to  renounce  the  above  belief;  and  this  had  so  weak- 
ened them,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  two  of  their 
places  of  meeting. 

The  Jancsville  Standard  says  it  learns  that  Mayberry,  the  man 
who  was  hung  the  other  day  by  a  mob,  after  being  convicted  of 
murder,  a  few  moments  before  he  was  suspended,  and  while  the 
fatal  noose  was  being  adjusted,  made  the  following  confession: 
"  I  did  kill  Alger.  I  have  killed  two  other  men  in  my  life,  and 
kill  me  as  quick  as  you  can." 

Professor  Richardson,  principal  of  the  Female  Seminary  at 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  while  superintending  some  arrangements  for  giv- 
ing an  exhibition,  stooped  down  over  a  place  where  a  carpenter 
was  boring  a  hole,  and  just  at  that  instant  the  auger  came  up 
through  the  floor  and  tore  away  one  of  his  eyes.  Mr!  Richardson 
had  previously  lost  the  otlrcr  eye,  so  that  now  he  is  blind. 

Two  young  gentlemen  who  were  bathing  in  the  Miami  River, 
at  Dayton,  perceived  a  scamp  running  off  with  their  clothes! 
They  instantly  swam  ashore  and  gave  chase,  but  without  su 
and  they  were  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  aquatic  sports 
until  the  evening  was  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  them  to  gain 
their  boarding-house  unpereeived.  This  feat  they  accomplished 
about  midnight,  after  some  unpleasant  encounters  with  mosquitoes 
and  dogs. 


.foreign  3Ums. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  Sardinia  arc  about  to  be  completed 
by  the  Porte,  in  consideration  of  the  assistance  which  King  Victor 
Emanuel  has  given  to  the  cause  of  Turkey  and  her  allies. 

The  local  journals  of  Scindc  continue  to  agitate  the  question 
of  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steam  communication  be- 
tween the  port  of  Kurrachee  (one  of  the  termini  of  the  Scinde 
railway)  and  Suez  or  Aden. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  English  contributors  to  the  New  York 
Exhibition  of  1854,  it  was  stated  that  no  exhibitor  present  had 
received  any  order  from  America  in  consequence  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, or  sold  nny  article  contributed. 

The  Prussian  government  is  looking  well  to  its  arms.  Orders 
have  been  given  to  convert  as  speedily  as  possible,  280,000  wea- 
pons of  the  old  system  into  Minic  rifles.  As  soon  as  this  is 
accomplished,  600,000  others  are  to  be  altered  after  the  same 
fashion. 

M.  David,  of  Angers,  is  at  work  upon  a  monument  to  that  im- 
mortal apostle  of  science,  Arago.  On  a  sarcophagus  of  a  very 
simple  form,  ornamented  with  crowns  of  laurel  intended  to  en- 
close the  titles  of  Arago's  principal  works,  will  be  placed  his 
statue,  east  in  bronze. 

Another  abortive  experiment  with  steamers  is  the  attempt  of  a 
Frenchman  to  condense  steam  by  passing  it  over  ether.  A  great 
ship  upon  the  Mediterranean  made  nine  knots  an  hour  in  this  way, 
but  the  saving  of  coal  must  be  balanced  by  the  offensive  odor  and 
the  impossibility  of  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

A  faithful  dog,  belonging  to  the  coachman  of  a  banker,  in 
Rome,  recently  picked  up  a  package  in  the  street,  which  proved 
to  contain  four  diamond  studs,  presented  by  Queen  Victoria  to 
one  of  the  officers  of  her  house,  on  a  visit  to  that  city,  for  the 
recovery  of  which  he  had  offered  eighty  dollars  reward. 

A  grand  cavalcade  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Leyden 
has  recently  taken  place,  on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred  and 
eightieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  that  establishment. 
The  town  wore  all  the  appearance  of  n/ete,  and  the  cavalcade  was 
remarkable  for  its  historical  correctness,  and  for  the  richness  of 
the  costumes. 


Santa  of  ©olb. 


....  Liberty  and  folly  can  never  live  together. — Epictetus. 

....  There  is  good  luck  in  every  man's  life,  but  also  good 
management. — St.  Afarc  Girardin. 

Life  is  a  sleep.     Old  men  are  those  who  have  slept  the 

longest :  they  only  begin  to  waken  when  it  is  time  to  die. — La 
Bruyere. 

....  It  is  never  permissible  to  degrade  the  human  soul  for  the 
advantage  of  others,  nor  to  make  a  villain  for  the  service  of  hon- 
est people. — Rousseau. 

....  Cato,  the  Thessalian,  was  wont  to  say,  that  some 
things  may  be  done  unjustly,  that  many  things  may  be  done  just- 
ly.— Lord  Baton. 

....  There  arc  some  who  feel  more  pride  in  sealing  a  letter 
with  the  head  of  Homer,  than  even  that  blind  old  baid  did  in 
reciting  his  Iliad. — Haditt. 

....  The  justice  of  God  has  its  dawn  on  the  earth  and  its  noon 
in  heaven  ;  but  what  I  see  of  the  dawn  is  enough  to  tell  me  of 
the  sun. — St.  Marc  Girardin. 

....  Poets  choose  mistresses  who  hare  the  fewest  charms,  that 
they  may  make  something  out  of  nothing.  They  succeed  best  in 
fiction,  and  they  apply  this  rule  to  love. — Haditt. 

....  Physiognomy  unites  hearts  ;  it  alone  forms  intimate  and 
lasting  connexions  ;  and  friendship,  that  heavenly  sentiment,  has 
no  foundation  more  solid. — Lavater. 

....  Both  Voltaire  and  Scott  depend,  not  only  on  the  quality 
but  the  quantity  of  their  productions  for  their  fame.  When  the 
public  were  crying  out  that  the  author  of  Waverly  was  writing 
too  much  and  too  fast,  they  did  not  perceive  that  erei  his  bad 
works  contributed  to  swell  the  sum  of  his  glory,  by  proving  the 
fertility  of  his  genius. — Buluxr. 

The  Russians  are  poor,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 

conquer.  When  I  am  dead  and  gone,  my  memory  will  be  es- 
teemed, and  I  shall  be  revered  in  consequence  of  having  foreseen 
and  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  that  which  is  yet  to  take  place. 
It  will  be  revered  when  the  barbarians  of  the  north  will  possess 
Europe,  which  would  not  have  happened  had  it  not  been  for  you 
English. — Xajnleon  at  St.  Helena. 


Joker's  Bnbgtt 

There  is  a  family  in  Ohio  so  lazy  that  it  takes  two  of  them 
to  sneeze— one  to  throw  the  head  back  and  the  other  to  make 
the  noise. 

"  Tom,  I  hear  vou  are  going  south  to  reside."  "  Yes  ;  going 
to  Florida."  "  Well,  I  advise  you  to  get  into  a  town  where  there 
are  no  buckets,  for  when  I  was  in  that  region  every  other  man  was 
kicking  the  bucket." 

Egan,  in  addressing  a  jury,  having  exhausted  every  ordinary 
epithet  of  abuse,  stopped  for  a  word,  and  then  added,  "  this 
naufrageous  ruffian."  When  afterwards  asked  by  his  friends  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  he  confessed  he  did  not  know,  but  said,  "  ho 
thought  it  sounded  well." 

During  the  May  anniversaries  in  New  York,  the  following  dia- 
logue was  overheard  between  two  newsboys.  "  I  say,  Jim,  what's 
the  meaning  of  so  many  ministers  being  here  all  together  ?" 
"  Why,"  answered  Jim, "scornfully,  "  they  always  meets  once  a 
year  to  exchange  sermons  with  each  other." 

A  gentleman  crossing  a  narrow  bridge,  said  to  a  countryman 
whom  he  met :  "  I  think  this  narrow  causeway  must  be  very  dan- 
gerous, my  honest  friend  ;  pray,  are  not  people  lost  here  some- 
times '."  "  Lost!  no,  sir,  I  never  knew  anybody  lost  here  in  my 
life  ;   there  were  several  drowned,  but  they  were  all  found  again.'' 

A  farmer  was  speaking  of  the  great  qualities  and  good  educa- 
tion of  his  son,  to  a  neighbor;  relating  how  many  books  he  had 
read  through,  how  many  schools  he  had  attended,  etc.  "  Yes," 
said  the  neighbor,  "  he  is  like  a  great  calf  which  I  have  got,  which 
sucks  the  milk  from  three  cows  ;  I  find  the  more  milk  he  gets  the 
greater  calf  he  is." 

Tho  "  pote  "  of  the  Detroit  Advertiser,  in  a  "  pome  "  admir- 
able for  its  strength,  but  of  no  great  length,  thus  daguerreotypes 
Louisville  : 

"  This  town  does  very  curious  seem, 

For  boja  run  loose  at  random. 
And  when  folks  want  a  splendid  team, 
They  hitch  two  juckasxea  before  a  dray,  and  get  a  big 
nigger  with  a  red  shirt  on,  up  behind  to  drive  'em  tandem." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVKRTISRRS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paprr  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (bein *©!■«■  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  mrely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  \s  preserved ,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisemeni  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

[HT* Terms  por  Advertising.— Fifty  cents  per  line,  in  all 
cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  rontinuance. 

M    M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
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THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
A    DOMESTIC     STORY. 

BT  MRS    CAROLINE  U    BtTLER  LA1NO. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 
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LITERATURE,  ETC.— The  subscriber,  having  re- 
sumed his  residence  in  New  York,  will,  as  heretofore, 
act  as  attorney  and  councillor  for  autltors  in  the  leading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright,  in  the  preparation  of  works  for  the  press,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  books  and  works  of  art  for 
individuals  and  public  institutions. 
Apply  to  or  address  PAKK  BENJAMIN, 

So.  8  West  Fourteenth  St  .  Sew  York. 
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AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  Book,  containing 
TWENTY  LLLTJ8TBATI0N8, 
of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,  FISHING,  AND  HUNTING, 
in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  Interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  giu,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

T  W  E  N  T  Y  -  F  I  V  E      CENTS! 

It  can  be  Bent  by  mall  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  PUBLICATION. 
BAKER'S     CHURCH     MUSIC. 

WE  have  just  Issued  one  of  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tions of  Church  Music  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try, edited  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Baker.     It  will  be  the  Music 
Book  of  the  season. 
aug  4       3t        JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

LADIES 

ABl      SOLICITED 
TO  D8S 

DICK'S 

SPOOL    COTTON. 

ASK    FOR    IT 

WHEN 

SHOPPING. 

Robert  Loo  a  5  k  Co..  51  Dey  Street,  New  York,     jn  30 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  mutneu.  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN. 
June  16       3m        Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 


A.  W.  L  ADD  Ite  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND    ACTION 

PIANO     FORTES. 


NO  article  ever  before  acquired  such  universal  popu- 
larity as  LYON'S  WORLD  RENOWNED  KATHA- 
IRON  for  restoring,  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Hair. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  have  been  received,  attesting 
Its  superiority  over  every  other  article  of  the  kind  before 
the  public.  Put  up  handsomely,  in  large  bottles,  and 
sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers  through- 
out the  country,  for  onlv  25  cents. 

HEATH,  WYXKOOP  &  Co  ,  PitopaiCToag, 
June  30  eop4t  68  Liberty  St ,  New  York. 

BronohitU  and  Cough,  which  so  often  terminate  fa- 
tally in  our  northern  latitudes,  are  arrested  in  most  cases. 
if  recourse  is  had  to  the  Wild  Cherry  preparation  of  Dr. 
Wistar.     Abundant  evidence  of  this  fact  has  been  given. 


IT  is  now  conceded  bv  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness.  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  cn'Rivallkd.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  tU  rated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  ami  combining  all  the  finalities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 

WASEE00M3,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

AND  519  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 

DYER'S  HEALING   EMBROCATION. 


A3  A  FAMILY  MEDICINE,  UNEQUALLED. 

ALMOST  miraculous  are  some  of  the  cures  effected  by 
the  use  of  Hvkr's  Healing  Embrocation.  It  cures 
Rheumatism,  Cuts,  Burns,  Sprains,  Neuralgia,  Cholera 
Morbus,  and  all  external  and  internal  pains,  sea-sickness, 
nausea,  etc.  Physicians  prescribe  and  recommend  it,  and 
unexampled  success  attends  it  wherever  introduced  and 
used.  For  sale  by  the  principal  druggists  in  the  United 
States,  Canadas.  etc. 

A.  U.  FIELD  (successor  to  C.  Dyes,  Jr.), 
may  26        lmtf        Sole  Proprietor,  Providence,  R.  I. 

IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED  FOR   EYERY  AMERICAN   HOME. 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  twing  more  than  any  of  the  $-3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballod's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
P0EM3, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADYENTTTEES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTJM0B, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries'  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year ;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  he  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7 _U 

JOHN  OICK  d>  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buyers,  please  note  it  can  be  had  in 

New  York.  of. ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co..  51  Dev  St. 

Boston,  of. BURNHAM  WELTOX  &  Co.,96  Milk  St. 

Philadelphia,  of. J  W.  FARRELL.  Chestnut  St. 

Biltimore  of. I)   Mill.YAIN. 

Baltimore,  of. STELLMAN,  HINRICHS  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Va., D.  II.  LONDON. 

June  9  3m 

ASTB0L0GY! 

"VJ" ATI  VITIES  calculated,  and  advice  offered,  upon  any 
Xl  subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter,  enclosing  a 
stamp  for  the  answer.  A  Circular  of  Terms,  etc..  will  lie 
sent  bv  addressing  PRor.  LISTER.  25  LOWELL  ST.,  BOS- 
TON. MASS.     All  letters  strictly  confidential.  apr28 

HOUSE  AND  LAND.-  For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-storY  house  in  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes' walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Railroad,  with  good  barn.  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
bearing  condition.     Apply  at  this  office.       tf       mar  17 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
"\T    B- CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Washington  Street, 
11  .  BOSTON.  tf  June  10 


WILSON'S 

PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  Powders  in  his  practice  for  over 
nw  years,  never  in  a  single  case  failing  to  give  in- 
stant relief  t.j  his  patient-.  Dr.  wii.son.  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  friend*,  ana  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy 
they  are  indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  in- 
duced to  offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 
AND     OTHER     BOWEL    COMPLAINTS. 

A«  the  Dysentery  beacon  In  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  remedy 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  fret-  of 
expense,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt 
of  91,  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  J  V  WILSON, 
Proprietor.  Norwich,  ct.,  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTER.  N<> 
154  Washington  Street.  Boston,  ror  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  aug  25 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

We  have  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges  ;  forming  superb 
and  mostattractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad ;  of  fine  maritime  views ;  and,  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.   Price,  S3  per  volume. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

THE  LOO!  MAM  FA(  TIRING  CO.,  GO  CORT- 
LAXDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  manufacture  from  the 
night  .-oil  of  New  York  city,  two  very  powerful  manures, 
called 

POTJDBETTE    AND    TAFEN. 

From  the  small  quantity  used,  the  ease  of  their  applica- 
tion, and  the  powerful  results  obtained,  they  are  at  once 
the  cheapest  and  best  manures  in  the  world  for  grass, 
Wirter  grain,  garden  vegetables  and  general  crops.  Price 
of  T.*,r EN.  $85  per  ton  :  of  Poudrette.  SI  50  per  barrel  for 
any  quantity  over  six  barrels — delivered  free  of  cartage  or 
other  expense.  Pamphlets  and  circulars  »ent,  free  of 
postage,  to  enquirers.     Apply  as  above.         4t         aug  25 


LYON'S  MAGNETIC  POWDER, 

"T7*OR  the  destruction  of  Bed-Bugs.  Cockroaches,  Moth*, 
_L     Fleas.  Ants.  Mosquitoes.  Flies,  Plant  Insects,  vermin 
on  Fowls  and  Animals,  and  every  other  species  of  insects 
with  which  its  particles  come  in  contact. 
WITHOUT  POISON. 

LYON'S    MAGNETIC   PILLS, 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  AND  MICE. 

KM  A  MEL  LYON. 

aug  25  3t  4*24  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 
CHERRY  AND  JACOBY  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

MANUFACTURE  a   superior    article   of   PRINTING- 
INKS,  which  they  furnish  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
which  they  solicit  the  attention  of  Printers.     The  Picto- 
rial is  printed  with  this  Ink. 
Reference — Ballou's  Pictorial. 
aug  11  eptf  JOHN  WOODRUFF,  Agent. 

MODEL  MELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.    Prices—  $60,  *75,  $100.  $120,  S136.  $150  and  ?176 
O*  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24      tf     Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION— the  most 
valuable  and  cheapest  family  medicine  that  can  be 
used.     Sold  by  druggists  generally.  aug  11 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  every  family  should 
have  a  remedy  for  bowel  complaints  on  hand;  and  we 
believe  Dr.  Wilson's  Powder  to  have  all  the  merit  he 
claims  for  it. —  Christian  Freeman. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  paper  por  TBS  miilion,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the 
xaxmotb:  size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS :— INT ARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 82  00 

4  subscribers,  u      '•     7  00 

10  '•  '•       "     16  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flao  op  ocr  U.iio.i,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  84  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Satubdav.  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agists.— S.  French,  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia:  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  A.  Roys.  43 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  and  Chaanut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Mellen  &  Co.,  75  Dear- 
bom  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ringgold.  Louisville, 
Kcnturkv ;  Trubner  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

FOR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf  jan  6 

SATISFACTION  warranted   to  all  who  use   DYER'S 
HEALI.NU  ESUlROCATlOH  according  to  direc- 
tknui.     Sold  by  all  DrngglBti.  aug25 


BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

— A — 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPKR  FOR  BVKRY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Thru  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  $20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IK  THE  WOBLD! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  ts  without  doubt  the  best  Pictorial  now  published. 
The  reading  matter  is  of  the  first  order,  and  the  engrav- 
ings cannot  be  excelled. — Dtm.    Union,  Frederick,  Aid. 

Ballou's  Pictorial  leads  all  the  embellished  publications 
In  the  world  —  Christian  Advocate,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal. — Warsaw  [Indiana) 
Republican. 

Mr.  Ballou  seems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  country- — Middletown  (Ptnn.) 
Advertiser. 

It  comes  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  illustrations,  and  a  rich  table  of 
contents. —  Clinton  [Ms.)  Courant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — New- 
ark (X.  Y.)  Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic flre-sfdeof  the  great  West. —  Waneville  { Arkansas  ^  Star. 

There  is  not  a  handsomer  sheet  published  In  the  world. 
— Lycoming  Gazette,  Wtlliamsport,  Pa. 

Your  paper  is  the  most  pleasant  and  valuable  visitor 
that  enters  my  family  circle. —  Subscriber's  letter,  Beaufort, 
So.  Carolina. 

We  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  107,000  of  Ballou's 
Pictorial  are  now  printed. — Evtning  Gaz*tte,  Boston. 

The  contents  are  of  the  purest  morality,  and  highest 
order  of  talent;  the  engravings  beau  til  ul  and  chaste. — 
Crawford  Courier,  Wisconsin. 

The  most  acceptable  and  choicest  literary  work  that 
reaches  us  from  the  North.  How  can  it  be  afforded  for 
93  a  j  ear. — Mississippi  Republican. 

No  Illustrated  paper— not  even  the  London  Illustrated 
News — can  compare  with  this  unrivalled  publication  in 
every  point;  and  the  accession  to  its  list,  even  in  this 
place  alone,  is  evidence  of  its  appreciation  by  the  public. 
We  are  rejoiced  at  the  fact,  for  no  gentleman  more  richly 
deserves  such  a  testimonial  to  his  pen  and  his  efforts,  than 
M.  M.  Ballou  Esq.,  its  affable  and  worthy  editor  and  pro- 
prietor —  Quincy  [Mass.)  Patriot. 

It  is  really  superb,  and  is  the  handsomest  table  orna- 
ment that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
illustrations  are  magnificent,  the  paper  heavy,  fine  and 
white,  and  the  literature  pure,  high-toned  and  vigorous. 
—  Sunday  Alercury.  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Ballou:  Our  family  circle  is  your  constant  and 
weekly  debtor.  You  afford  our  home  much  delight  by 
the  choice  literature  and  beautiful  engravings  which  your 
illumine  J  journal  contains. — Lady  subscriber's  letter,  St. 
Marks,  Florida. 

A  fresh,  brilliant  and  accurate  journal  of  the  times,  il- 
lustrating the  past  and  present  story  of  the  country. 
What  an  invaluable  record  itu  pages  will  be  fifty  years 
hence! — Alabama  Sentinel. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. — Sub- 
scriber's letter,  Dover,  iV.  H. 

It  has  been  from  its  commencement,  Infinitely  superior 
to  anything  in  its  line  ever  attempted  in  this  country. — 
Montgomery  County  [X.   Y)  Wh*g. 

Not  only  a  publication  of  high  artistic  value,  but  chaste, 
dignified  and  instructive  in  its  literary  department. — 
Arthur's  Hume  Gazette,  Philadelphia. 

Every  department  of  the  Pictorial  is  conducted  with  a 
spirit  and  enterprise  which  secures  the  services  of  the  best 
writers,  artists,  and  mechanics  in  the  country,  who  com- 
bine in  their  turn  to  render  this  sheet  the  most  interest- 
ing and  handsomest  in  the  world. — Plymouth  (Mass)  Rock. 

A  popular  and  beautiful  work. — Hempstead,  L.  1. 

It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  this 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
views  and  men  of  the  past  and  present. — Fredericksburg 
(Va.)  Herald. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  satin  surface  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  engravings  in 
each  number.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers. — Republi- 
can,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
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THE  HEIR  AND  THE  USURPER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ITALY  IN  THE  16TH  CENTTJBY. 

BY    ARTHUR    MORTON,    A.    II. 

['COS  CLD  »ED.] 
CHAPTER    XX.— [roXTINTKD.] 

"  Away,  vassal !"  cried  the  duke,  "  and  do  thine  errand." 

The  jester  did  not  wail  a  second  bidding,  bnt  retired  from  the 
hall,  forgetting,  in  his  indignation,  the  ceremonial  etiquette  of 
hacking  out  of  the  august  presence.  A  dead  silence  followed  his 
departure,  during  which  an  uneasy  feeling  reigned.  The  threats 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan  were  more  dread  <1  at  that  moment  than  the 
anger  of  the  ruler  of  Parma.  The  latter,  after  his  passion  had 
subsided,  also  became  a  prey  to  vague  fears  of  the  result.  Vet  he 
concealed  his  agitation,  as  well  as  he  might,  from  the  prying  eves 
of  his  courtiers.  Beckoning  the  page  to  him,  he  whispered  an 
order.  A  sinister  smile  wreathed  the  tips  of  Zelie,  as,  glancing 
malignantly  at  the  princess,  she  retired  to  obey  the  order.  After 
a  very  few  minutes  of  painful  and  breathless  snspt  use,  Zelie  re- 
appeared, conducting  the  Lady  Estella. 

The  duke  beckoned  an  officer  of  the  guard  towards  him. 

"  Take  this  lady,"  he  said,  "  to  the  ramparts  where  Fcrrado 
holds  watch  and  ward.  Deliver  her  into  his  bands,  and  tell  him 
to  treat  her  for  the  present  with  all  courtesy  and  respect  ;  I. tit, 
should  Milan  dire  to  loose  an  arrow  flight  against  the  walls,  or 
advance  a  column  to  the  assault,  tell  him  to  fling  her  from  the 
battlements  at  the  foot  of  the  advancing  enemy.  lie  has  been 
warned  of  the  consequences;  he  shall  see  that  we  can  keep  our 
word." 

Such  savage  commands  and  deeds  were  then  not  unusual  in 
warfare,  and  the  soldier  accordingly  accepted  las  mission  as 
readily  as  an  officer  of  our  day  would  undertake  to  repel  an  ad- 
vance by  a  battery.  But  while  Estella  clasped  her  hands  in 
speechless  agony,  the  princess  rushed  forward  and  threw  herself 

at  her  father's  feet,  and  clasped  his  k 

"  rather,"  said  she,  "  you  will  not  do  this  wrong  ;  you  will  not 
make  a  guileless  girl  the  victim  of  your  hate  and  fear.  I  conjure 
you  to  remember  your  honor  in  this  crisis." 

"Rise,  girl,"  said  the  prince,  with  a  frown.  "Respect  vour 
own  rank,  if  you  have  no  respect  for  mine.  Think  you  the  Duke 
of  Milan  will  spare  age  or  sex  should  his  ruffians  carry  the  de- 
and  enter  the  city.  Ni  ither  will  1  spare  any  attempt  to 
check  him.  Your  prayers  are  in  vain.  Retire  to  your  apartment, 
and  leave  affairs  of  state  to  those  who  understand  them." 

"  Father,  a  word  from  me  might  arrest  the  threatened  danger. 
Were  the  Prince  Giulio  here — " 

"  He  should  die  the  death  of  a  traitor  by  the  quick  edge  of  the 
nxc,"  said  the  duke,  furiously.  "  You  shall  see  how  I  will  deal 
with  him." 

The  princess  rose  to  her  feet  and  shrunk  with  horror  from  the 
side  of  her  evil  parent.  Folding  Estella  in  her  arms,  she 
whispered  : 

*'  Fear  nothing.  Montaldo  is  a  noble  nature.  lie  will  not 
harm  you  for  worlds.  Blinded  by  passion,  the  duke  forgets  to 
whom  he  is  committing  you." 

Kstclla  warmly  returned  the  embrace  of  her  friend,  and  com- 
mitted herself  to  the  kind  care  of  Providence,  and  while  she  was 
being  led  away  by  her  attendants,  the  princess  retired  to  her  apart- 
ments to  meditate  upon  the  best  course  to  l>c  pursued  in  the 
existing  circumstances. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


1'ERItAIKI     AND     ESTELLA. 


Estella,  ronducted  by  the  officer  to  whose  charge  she  had 
been  committed,  now  followed  his  guidance  down  the  winding 
stairs  of  the  palace  out  into  the  court-yard.  Here,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, a  hand-litter  was  prepared  for  her,  into  which  she  was 
courteously  handed.  A  few  guards  then  surrounded  the  convey- 
ance, and  the  little  procession  set  forward.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls,  the  litter  halted  and  she  was  assisted  to  alight,  and  the 
duke's  officer  led  her  through  a  narrow  doorway  and  up  a  stcir- 
onstructcd  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  from  the  top  of 
which  they  emerged  upon  the  broad  rampart.  Montaldo,  apprised 
of  an  order  from  the  duke,  advanced  to  receive  the  messenger. 

"  I  am  ordered  to  commit  to  your  safe  keeping,  signor  com- 
mandant," said  the  officer,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  "the  person 
of  this  lady — the  sister  of  the  Prince  Giulio.  The  duke  com- 
mands you  to  treat  her  with  all  courtesy  ;  but,  the  moment  a 
demonstration  is  made  against  the  city,  to  fling  her  from  the 
battlements  at  the  feet  of  the  invader." 

Ferrado  had  great  difficulty  lo  command  his  emotions,  so  as  to 
frame  a  suitable  reply.     At  last  he  said  : 

"  I  thank  my  noble  master  for  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  me. 
Go  hack  to  the  duke,  and  till  him  that  Fcrrado  Montaldo  will 
comport  himself  like  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  of  honor." 

The  officer  bowed  low  and  retired.  Estella  and  Montaldo  stood 
alone  upon  the  rampart. 

"  Lady,"  said  Fcrrado,  "  I  little  thought  we  should  meet  so 
soon  again,  and  in  this — of  all  placi 

"  And  under  such  circumstances,"  said  E.-tella. 

•'  You  are  aware  of  the  orders  I  have  received  from  the  duke  '" 
said  Montaldo,  coldly. 


"II  -was  so  cruel  as  to  give  them  in  my  hearing,"  replied 
Estella,  shuddering. 

"  As  a  soldier,  holding  a  high  commission  from  the  duke,  with 
all  the  consideration  and  emoluments  appertaining  to  the  rank," 
said  Ferrado,  "  I  have  no  choice  but  blind  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands. As  stub,  were  he  to  command  me  to  slay  my  own  father 
I  should  be  compelled  to  obey  him.  Such  is  military  loyalty  in  a 
despotic  state." 

"  But  the  princess  told  me  that  I  could    confide  in   you,"    said 
Estella,  shuddering  at  the  cold,  inflexible  tone  of  the  commander; 
"  that  you  would  not  betray  in  \" 
"  Can  1  betray  my  prince  '.'' 
Estella  was  silent. 

"  Come  hither,  maiden,"  said  Montaldo.  "  fiive  me  thy  hand. 
Nay,  shrink  not — the  hour  of  sacrifice  has  not  yet  arrived.  Now 
come  with  me." 

Estella  placed  her  trembling  hand  in  the  mailed  glove  of  her 
late  lover — now  her  executioner,  and  submitted  to  his  guidance. 
He  lid  her  to  the  ulge  of  the  wall,  and  holding  her  hand  firmly, 
bad,'  her  look  downward.  The  wall  rose  perpendicularly  fifty 
foci  from  the  edge  of  the  moat,  at  the  brink  of  which  lay  a  pile  of 
jagged  rocks. 

"  Light  as  your  person  is,"  said  Montaldo,  "do  you  not  think 
it  would  fall  heavily  upon  those  cruel  rocks  !" 

"It  is  death  to  think  of  it,"  said  the  shuddering  girl. 
"  Come  away  then,  quickly,"  said  Montaldo.  "  There  is  a 
strange,  wild  fascination  in  gazing  from  these  dizzy,  unfenccd 
heights.  The  tempter  is  close  at  hand  at  such  times,  whispering 
in  the  ear  of  mortals,  as  reason  reels  upon  her  throne,  that  it  is 
glorious  to  plunge  into  the  abyss.  Methinks  it  were  the  best  end- 
ing of  our  trials,  clasped  in  a  fond  embrace  to  spring  into  the 
yawning  gulf." 

"Come  away,  Montaldo!"  said  Estella,  shuddering  at  the  wild 
fancy  of  her  companion. 

They  had  been  seen  by  the  army  of  Milan,  which  had  advanced 
to  the  walls,  and  the  duke  had  recognized  the  white  dress  of 
the  lady.     A  fierce  >hout  of  angry  menace  rose  from  the  ranks. 

"  We  are  observed,"  said  Montaldo,  calmly.  "Let  us  retire 
behind  this  turret." 

When  they  were  screened  from  the  observation  of  the  enemy, 
the  feelings  which  Montaldo  had  struggled  to  repress,  burst  forth. 
He  seized  the  hands  of  Estella,  pressed  them  convulsively  to  his 
lips,  and  coven  d  them  with  kisses. 

"  Did  you  think  for  a  moment,  dearest,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  I 
could  harm  a  hair  of  your  head  !  Did  you  think  that  I  could  bc- 
hold  those  delicate  limbs  dashed  to  atoms  on  the  ruthless  rocks 
— that  1  could  murder  my  own  love,  and  slay  my  own  heart  ! 
Estella  I  Estella  !  my  own  love — you  are  safe  and  free.  We  must 
part — but  remember  that  your  Ferrado  loves  you  better  than  life 
and  liberty — and  that  he  surrendered  both  to  secure  them  both 
to  you." 

"  What  mean  you,  Ferrado  >"  asked  the  lady,  as  she  caressed 
his  steel  gauntlet  with  her  dainty  fingers. 

"  Xo  matter — question  me  not.  Yonr  life — my  honor  arc  safe. 
But  time  presses  ;  the  duke  may  find  other  hirelings  less  scrupu- 
lous than  myself.  Bide  here  but  a  moment,  and  I  will  rejoin 
you." 

Estella  was  indeed  left  alone  but  a  very  few  moments.  Ferra- 
do soon  rejoined  her,  and  conducted  her  to  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
where  a  saddle-horse  awaited  her,  upon  which  he  seated  her  ten- 
derly and  carefully.  Then,  mounting  his  own  horse  at  her  side, 
and  accompanied  by  a  trumpeter  and  half  a  dozen  cavaliers,  he 
led  the  way  to  the  gate  already  open,  across  the  sounding  draw- 
bridge, and  directly  towards  the  enemy's  lines.  The  presence  of 
a  lady  of  course  showed  the  pacific  character  of  the  party,  and  as 
they  advanced,  the  Duke  of  Milan  himself  rode  forth  to  meet 
them.  Ferrado  saluted  the  duke,  and  his  salutation  was  answered 
by  cold  courtesy. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Ferrado,  "  I  surrender  to  your  grace's  charge, 
the  Lady  Estella,  sister  of  Prince  Giulio." 

"  Ha  !  this  is  well  !"  said  the  duke.  "  Parma  is  coming  to  his 
senses.  I  thought  he  dared  not  execute  his  menaces.  But  Prince 
Giulio  >" 

"  I  have  nothing  further  to  communicate,"  said  Ferrado,  coldly. 

"Then  prepare  for  the  assault,"  said  the  duke. 

"  We  are  ready  to  meet  it,"  answered  Ferrado. 

Dismounting  from  his  charger,  he  lifted  Estella  from  her  sad- 
dle, and  breathed  in  her  ear  a  passionate  farewell.  Springing  on 
his  horse  again  and  saluting  the  duke,  he  wheeled  his  charger, and 
with  his  party  rode  back  into  the  city.  Dismissing  his  men  to 
their  several  posts,  he  then  dashed  his  rowels  into  his  horse's 
flanks  and  rode  furiously  to  the  ducal  palace,  where,  flinging  his 
rein  to  a  groom  and  bounding  to  the  ground,  he  pushed  through 
the  astonished  guards  and  attendants,  and  rushed  into  the  presence 
of  the  duke. 

"  What  news,  Ferrado  ?"  asked  the  duke,  startled  by  his  sudden 
appearance. 

"  Nothing  new  has  chanced — but  the  Duke  of  Milan  has  ordered 
the  assault." 

"Ha!  then  you  know  the  first  step  of  revenge.  The  Lady 
Estella  is  in  your  hands." 

"  You  arc  mistaken,"  said  Montaldo,  frowning. 

"  How  I"  cried  the  duke,  alarmed,  "  where  is  she  ?" 

"  In  the  camp  of  Milan — safe  from  harm,  thank  Heaven  I" 

"  You  mean  not  what  you  say,"  cried  the  duke,  springing  to 
his  feet. 

"  This  moment  I  surrendered  her  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan.  And  now,  Duke  of  Parma,  hear  me.  1  am  no 
longer  soldier  of  yours.  Take  back  the  commission  you  bestowed 
on  me — I  will  not  have  it.     This  sword  I  thought  would  carve  out 


honor  for  me — there  it  lies  !"  and  he  flung  the  weapon  at  the  feet 
of  the  duke.  "  Here  are  the  spurs  of  knighthood  you  bestowed 
on  me."  He  tore  them  from  his  heels  and  spurned  them  from 
him.  "  There  is  my  casque,"  lie  said,  flinging  down  his  plnmed  , 
helm "t  on  the  floor.  "  Xow  do  with  me  what  you  will.  Chains 
— death — are  better  than  your  service." 

"  Traitor!"  cried  the  duke. 

"Thou  art  the  traitor!"  retorted  Fcrrado.  "  Traitor  to  the 
laws  of  honor — traitor  to  the  laws  of  blood.  To  preserve  your 
miserable  life  and  wretched  state,  you  would  shed  the  same  blood 
that  flows  in  your  own  veins,  diluted,  turned  to  venom  though  it 
be,  in  the  transmission." 

"  I  will  hear  no  more,"  cried  the  duke.  "Guards!  advance 
and  seize  the  prisoner." 

"  I  thank  your  grace,"  said  Ferrado.  "  This — this  is  trnly 
honor.  Disgrace  and  imprisonment  at  this  court  are  proofs  of 
honesty  and  merit.  But  look  well  to  the  walls,  my  liege — send 
some  one  to  supply  my  place — time  presses.  As  gallant  a  lead- 
er and  as  brave  an  army  as  ever  rushed  to  the  assault  of  citadel, 
are  at  this  moment  sweeping  forward.  Their  cry  is  '  Giulio  or 
vengeance !" 

"  You  shall  not  live  to  witness  their  triumph." 

"  I  care  not  for  life.  It  is  enough  that  1  know  you  cannot 
escape  punishment." 

With  these  words  of  defiance  on  his  lips,  Ferrado,  in  the  grasp 
of  the  guards,  waj  dragged  away  to  the  prison. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE  DUKE  ()!•'  PARMA  OX  THE  ALERT. 

To  replace  Fen-ado,  the  duke  detailed  another  officer  of  rank, 
by  name  Antonio  Ferretti,  who  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the 
troops,  and  to  answer  for  their  holding  out  to  the  last  at  the  peril 
of  his  head.  This  duty  performed,  the  duke  dismissed  his  court, 
reserving  a  small,  personal  guard.  Having  given  some  instruc- 
tions to  these  men,  he  led  them  by  a  passage  formerly  spoken  of, 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  astrologer's  apartment,  where  thty  were 
silently  halted,  while  he  alone  entered. 

The  astrologer  rose  calmly  to  receive  his  illustrious  visitor. 
The  duke,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed  a  cheerful,  confident  air, 
which  was  far  from  representing  the  poignant  anxiety  and  the 
racking  doubts  of  his  guilty  heart. 

When  they  were  both  seated,  for  Magnus  had  permission  to 
seat  himself  in  the  ducal  presence,  his  grace  opened  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  Well,  Magnus,  hast  thou  merited  my  bounty  by  scanning  the 
aspect  of  my  fortunes  lately — and  how  do  they  appear  to  you  ?" 

"  Bright — radiant — glorious — my  lord,"  replied  the  astrologer. 

"  No  clouds  to  obscure  them  <"  asked  the  duke,  carelessly. 

"  Specs,  flaws,  but  no  clouds,"  replied  the  astrologer,  in  a  tone 
of  confidence. 

"  That  is  well,"  saiil  the  duke,  smiling.  "  I  have  to  thank  yon 
for  the  speedy  effect  of  your  potion  on  Giulio.     He  is  dead." 

"  No  need  to  inform  me  of  aught,  my  lord,  save  for  the  sake  of 
comment,"  said  the  astrologer,  "for  in  my  magic  mirror  I  read 
all  that  has  passed,  all  that  passes,  and  all  that  will  come  to  pass." 

As  he  spoke,  he  carelessly  touched  a  small  hand-mirror  that  lay 
upon  his  table. 

"  May  I  not  look  upon  it  .'"  asked  the  duke. 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  astrologer.  "  Yet  to  your  unlearned  eye, 
it  will  only  give  back  the  image  of  your  own  countenance.  Second- 
sight  is  an  especial  gift  of  Heaven." 

"  Well  then,  venerable  sage,  cast  thine  eyes  upon  the  wonder- 
ful plate,  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest  therein.  I  would  know  the 
position  of  FciTado  Montaldo  at  this  moment." 

The  astrologer  gazed  intently  on  the  mirror. 

"  There  arc  clouds  here,"  he  muttered.  "  Now  they  open  like 
drapery  folded  back  from  a  picture.  I  see  a  line  of  wall,  a  proud 
banner  displayed,  a  warrior  on  the  rampart  marshalling  his  troops 
— I  recognize  the  face,  it  is  Ferrado  Montaldo.  He  is  at  his  post, 
your  grace." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  duke,  smothering  his  rising  passion. 
"  Now  look  again,  and  tell  me  where  is  the  Lady  Estella." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  astrologer,  consulting  his  mirror  again,  "  I 
see  the  interior  of  the  princess's  apartment.  Estella  is  seated 
there  beside  her." 

"  Wonderful  magician  !"  cried  the  duke.  "  Methinks,  inspired 
by  your  presence,  I  too  am  gifted  with  this  wonderful  vision  and 
with  a  prophetic  spirit.  Give  me  the  mirror !"  He  took  it  in 
his  hand  and  gazed  on  its  polished  surface  intently.  Then  start- 
ing back  :  "  What  do  I  behold  >  Another  holds  the  place  of 
Ferrado  on  the  outer  wall ;  I  see  Montaldo  in  a  dungeon — the 
Lady  Estella  free!" 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  astrologer,  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  tho 
evil  spirits  are  deceiving  thee." 

"  The  evil  spirit  that  has  deceived  me  is  l>cforc  me  !"  exclaimed 
the  duke,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  dashing  the  mirror  to  atoms 
on  the  floor.  "  Lo !  as  I  crush  these  atoms  under  foot,  so  do  I 
spurn  thy  trickeries,  thou  false,  unblushing  knave.  Too  long 
have  you  ruled  my  spirit  unquestioned  and  undoubted.  You 
promised  me  good  fortune,  and  the  dark  hour  is  upon  me.  You 
counselled  me  to  evil,  and  pretended  to  aid  me,  yet  all  tho 
schemes  I  have  undertaken  at  your  bidding  have  failed — and  I 
have  become  poor,  while  my  wealth  has  flowed  into  your  coffers. 
I  have  now  detected  you,  and  you  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  your 
long  impost ure.      Soldiers!  arrest  this  man." 

At  the  duke's  call,  the  guard  without  rushed  in  and  advanced 
upon  the  charlatan. 

"  Back,  knaves  !"  said  the  astrologer,  rising  to  his  loftiest 
height,  and  extending  his  arm.     "Touch  me  at  your  peril.     At 
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a  wortl  of  mine,  an  earthquake  would  shake  this  tower  to  it.< 
foundations,  and  bury  you  all  in  its  ruins.  For  me,  I  am  invul- 
nerable. The  mortal  hand  that  seeks  to  grasp  me  will  be  pal- 
sied, and  mortal  weapons  are  powerless  against  my  charmed  life." 
The  cunning  astrologer  reckoned  on  the  superstitious  character 
of  the  person!  he  addressed.  They  had  advanced  without  hesita- 
tion at  the  bidding  of  their  master,  but  they  now  shrank  bock,  as 
if  a  blighting  spell  were  upon  them,  and  whispered  moodily 
anion;;  themselves. 

"  Am  I  to  he  obeyed,  or  not !"  eriod  the  duke,  stamping  his  feet 

"  Against  mortal  fba  we  would  not  hesitate,"  said  one  of  the 
m.ii,  a  German,  crossing  himself.  "  But  we  cannot  war  against 
fiends  in  hum  in  shape." 

"  Fools  !  coward*  !"  cried  the  duke,  foaming  with  passion.  "  I 
will  show  you  that  he  is  mortal  like  yourselves." 

And  with  these  words  he  unsheathed  his  sword,  hut  as  he  lev- 
elled its  point  at  the  breast  of  the  astrologer,  and  drew  hack  his 
arm  to  give  full  force  to  his  meditated  stroke,  a  ligure  rushed 
swiftly  between  him  and  his  intended  victim.  It  was  the  astrol- 
-  daughter. 
:un  !  '  cried  the  duke,  for  she  still  wjre  her  page's  dress — 
"  what  mean  you  J" 

"  To  protect  my  father's  life,  even  at  the  hazard  of  ray  own. 
Fear  nothing,  dear  father.  Even  the  Duke  of  Parma  dare  not 
strike  thee  through  a  woman's  heart." 

"A  woman!"  said  the  duke,  lowering  his  weapon.  Altera 
moment's  pause,  he  added  :  "  You  are  both  my  prisoners.  Are 
you  armed  '." 

Z.'lie  contemptuously  tossed  a  poignard  at  the  feet  of  the  duke. 

"  Had  1  arrived  too  late,"  she  said,  "  I  would  have  buried  that 
weapon  to  the  hilt  in  your  false  heart." 

'I'll:'  duke  shuddered  as  he  looked  hack  at  the  danger  from  which 
he  had  escaped. 

"  Guard  the  prisoners  !"  were  his  orders  to  the  soldiers,  who  no 
longer  hesitated  to  close  round  them,  "  and  follow  me." 

We   then   led    the  way  down   the  staircase   and   into  the   prison, 
linging  convulsively  to  the   arm   of  her   father,  whose  head 
was  Lowed  upon  his  breast  in  the  most  abject  dejection. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  prison,  Mattco,  the  jailer,  lay  coiled  up 
like  a  huge  snake  on  his  bench,  but  sprang  to  his  feet  at  the  duke's 
gammons,  and  admitted  the  train. 

"  More  traitors  for  your  safe  keeping,  faithful  Mattco,"  said  the 
duke,  with  an  affable  smile. 

bmtal  jailer  grinned,  as  he  surveyed  the  persons  designated. 

"  A  detected  charlatan  and  his  daughter,"  said   the  duke. 

"  I  have  but  one  favor  to  solicit,"  said  the  astrologer.  "  Let 
us  be  confined  in  one  cell." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  dake.     "  Lead  on,  Mattco." 

The  jailer  led  the  way  to  a  cell  into  which  Magnus  and  his 
daughter  were  thrust,  and  the  door  locked  upon  them. 

"  Now,"  said  the  duke,  "  answer  me  one  question,  and  fear  not 
to  reply.     Where  is  Prince  Giulio  I" 

"  My  lord,  he  has  escaped." 

"  And  you  did  not  inform  me  of  it  !" 

"  My  lord  !"  cried  the  jailer,  falling  on  his  knees,  "  he  was  set 
at  liberty  by  your  grace's  daughter.  How  could  1  refuse  obedi- 
ence to  her  commands,  when  you  have  ever  told  me  that  she  bore 
equal  sway  with  yourself,  and  when  she  showed  your  grace's 
■ignet-ring '" 

"  Rise,  my  good  fellow,  rise  I"  said  the  duke.  "  Perhaps  it  is 
as  well  that  the  prince  is  free.  We  will  waste  no  more  words  up- 
on the  matter.  '  But,  my  good  Mattco,  I  have  another  prisoner 
for  you.  This  villain  was  a  man  I  trusted,  and  ho  betrayed  my 
confidence.  I  am  determined  to  make  a  signal  example  of  him  ; 
and  I  would  hold  him  securely  till  the  hour  of  execution  comes." 

"  Another  execution  !"  said  the  jailer,  nibbing  his  hands  ex- 
ultinglv,  "  and  will  your  grace  permit  me  to  act  as  executioner  <" 

"  That  can  hardly  be,  my  friend,"  said  the  duke,  smiling.  "  I 
have  arranged  that  office  for  another." 

"  As  your  grace  pleases,"  said  the  jailer,  with  a  change  of 
c  mntenaiue. 

"  Now,  my  good  fellow — though  1  have  no  fear  that  you  will 
suffer  another  prisoner  to  escape,  for  I  have  revoked  all  the  au- 
thority ever  committed  to  my  daughter,  still  I  wish  to  know  that 
this  wretch  is  confined  in  the  very  strongest  dungeon." 

"  I  will  show  your  grace  one  that  is  Becure  as  the  grave," 
answered  the  jailer,  "  if  you  will  follow  me." 

The  duke  motioned  him  to  proceed,  and  still  attended  by  his 
guard,  advanced  along  the  corridor,  till  the  guide  halted  at  a 
massive  door,  and  unlocked  and  opened  it.  The  duke  looked  in 
and  saw  a  narrow  cell  with  a  single  barred  window. 

Arc  you  sure  those  bars  arc  strong — that  they  are  not  rusted  V 

"  Ay,  my  lord,  I  have  examined  them  but  lately." 

"  Let  me  see  you  try  their  strength  again,"  said  the  duke. 
"  Lave  your  keys  with  me." 

The  jailer  handed  him  the  keys,  while  he  went  into  the  cell  to 
show  the  duke  how  solid  were  the  bars.  When  he  bad  reached 
the  farther  part  of  the  dungeon,  the  duke  closed  the  door  upon 
him  and  locked  it. 

"  One  traitor  is  secured,"  he  said,  exultingly. 

Then  he  handed  the  keys  to  one  of  the  soldiers,  the  same  man 
who  had  spoken  for  his  comrades  in  the  astrologer's  apartment. 

"  Carlo,"  said  he,  "  I  make  you  jailer  in  place  of  that  false 
villain,  with  princely  pay,  if  you  serve  ine  well — instant  death,  if 
you  falter  in  your  task.  My  eye  will  be  upon  you.  Admit  no 
one  to  the  prisoners  except  on  an  order  from  my  lips.  They  are 
all  conspiring  against  me,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  but  my 
courage  rises  with  the  emergency.  The  ducal  coronet  is  a  prize 
worth  lighting  for — if  I  lose  that,  I  lose  all." 

And  followed  by  his  guards,  he  returned  to  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  Will. 

THE    STOIIM    Or    THE    CITY. 1'IN.U.    EVENTS. 

Wn  will  now  return  to  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who, 
it  will  he  remembered,  received  the  Lady  Estelkfrom  the  hands 
of  Ferrado  Mom  ildo.  She  was  conducted  to  a  tent  hastily  va- 
cated and  prepared  lor  her  reception,  where  the  duke  courteously 

bade  her  to  repose  until  such  time  as  she  felt  inclined  to  ride  to 
Milan,  as  he  said  a  rude  camp  was  no  place  for  even  a  day's 
sojourn  of  a  delicate  lady. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  the  presence  of  these  gallant  men,  all  so 
full  of  courage  and  animated  in  a  good  chum — friends  of  mv 
brother  anil  myself,  revives  and  animates  my  spirits.  I  love  to  hear 
the  neighing  of  steeds,  to  see  the  lance-heads  and  cuirasses  tling 
hack  (lie  sunbeams — yes,  even  to  mark  that  brazen-throated  artil- 
lery, when  I  know  the  purpose  of  this  warlike  preparation.  With 
your  leave,  good  my  lord,  I  will  remain  here,  nearer  to  Montaldo 
and  to  Giulio." 

"  To  Montaldo  !"  said  the  duke,  meaningly,  and  fixing  his  keen 
eves  upon  her.  "  Why  to  Montaldo  (  I  distrust  that  man.  I 
deem  him  a  party  to  the  juggle  put  upon  me  in  the  matter  of  the 
pretended  surrender  of  your  brother." 

The  color  mounted  to  the  cheek  of  Kstella,  and  her  eye 
sparkled. 

"  You  wrong  him,  my  lord — you  wrong  him,"  she  said.  "  Fer- 
rado Montaldo  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  men  He  never  knowing- 
ly deceived  you.  He  was  never  a  parly  to  the  schemes  of  that 
bad  man,  who,  for  our  misfortune,  is  our  relative." 

And  she  hastened  to  relate  all  she  knew  to  the  advantage  of 
Montaldo,  not  forgetting  to  enlarge  upon  his  last  generous  act. 

"  Nay,  I  take  back  all  I  have  said  against  him,  fair  cousin," 
said  the  Duke  of  Milan.  "  And  if  I  meet  him  in  the  fray,  for 
your  sake,  I  will  turn  aside  my  weapon  anil  seek  some  more  ig- 
noble foe — though  I  had  promised  myself  to  cross  swords  with 
Ferrado.     But  hosv  fares  it  with  your  brother  '." 

"  He  is  now  within  the  city — although  last  night  at  liberty," 
answered  Kstella. 

"  At  liberty  !  and  came  not  to  me,  bis  kinsman  I" 

Kstella  told  him  all  she  knew  respecting  the  motives  of  her 
brother's  return. 

"  By  heavens  !"  said  the  duke,  "love  is,  after  all,  a  temporary 
insanity.  Instead  of  coming  to  me  and  entering  the  city  in  tri- 
umph with  a  brilliant  army,  he  flies  back,  alone  and  unprotected 
— back  into  the  wolf's  den,  because  his  heart  is  with  his  ladyc-lovo 
and  he  fears  a  rival.  Out  on  it  !  But  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  The 
hour  for  action  has  arrived.  If  you  will  not  accept  an  escort  to 
Milan,  fair  cousin,  at  least  you  will  withdraw  to  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  coming  strife." 

"  No,"  said  lvtella,  "lam  a  soldier's  daughter,  and  with  my 
happiness  staked  upon  the  issue  of  this  conflict,  I  must  be  a 
witness  of  the  fortunes  of  the  div." 

"  And  I  will  have  a  horse  saddled  for  you,"  said  the  duke,  "  so 
that,  should  the  tide  set  against  us,  or  a  sortie  from  the  city  sweep 
the  plain,  your  flight  will  be  secure.  And  now,  dear  Kstella, 
farewell ;   I  go  to  do  my  devoir." 

"May  Heaven  protect  an  1  give  you  victory,  my  noble  kins- 
man !"  said  Kstella,  pressing  bis  band  to  her  heart. 

"Amen  !"  said  the  duke,  and  be  passed  out  of  the  tent. 

In  another  moment,  the  faithful  Tonio  was  at  the  feet  of  his 
adored  mistress,  kissing  the  hem  of  her  garment  passionately,  and 
making  frantic  demonstrations  of  delight. 

"  Rise,  dear  Tonio,"  said  Kstella,  "  I  do  not  Jike  to  sec  you  at 
my  feet." 

The  jester  rose  with  some  reluctance. 

"  You  will  see  the  most  gallant  knights  of  Italy  there,  fair  mis- 
tress," said  he,  "  ere  long — when  you  have  got  your  rights  and 
your  uncle  his  dues.  Don't  you  think  there's  some  mistake  about 
his  being  your  uncle  !" 

Kstella  shook  her  head . 

"  May  we  not  suppose,"  said  the  jester,  "  that  your  real  uncle 
in  his  infancy  was  stolen  by  gipsies  and  a  beggar's  brat  slipped 
into  the  cradle  in  his  place — you  know  all  babies  look  alike1? 
And  may  we  not  hope  that  just  as  our  friend  in  Parma  is  ele- 
vated to  a  yet  higher  position  than  he  occupies  by  a  strand  of 
hemp  rove  through  a  block,  that  the  real  and  true  uncle  will  tarn 
up,  properly  marked  for  accidental  recognition,  so  as  to  make 
things  square  and  comfortable  all  round  '." 

"  Such  things  occur  in  the  lays  of  troubadours  and  the  fables 
of  the  minnesingers,"  said  the  princess,  smiling,  "but  not  in  ac- 
tual life.  But,  Tonio,  why  are  you  here  in  attendance  on  a  lady, 
when  you  should  be  in  arms,  marching  on  the  foe  ?" 

"  I  am  obeying  orders,"  said  the  jester.  "  His  grace  of  Milan 
believed  that  my  valor  was  so  pre-eminent  that  it  would  put  him 
to  shame.  Jealousy,  you  see,  my  lady — but  I  say  nothing  further 
— for  he  is  a  very  gentleman." 

"  But  if  I  intercede  with  him — " 

"  Not  for  worlds,  dear  lady.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  was 
cut  out  for  a  soldier.  My  business  is  cracking  jests  not  cracking 
heads — and  I  have  too  much  brains  to  expose  them  to  be  knocked 
out.  I  assure  you  the  hours  I  passed  recently  with  an  iron  pot  on 
my  head,  and  an  iron  jacket  on  my  back,  were  the  most  uncom- 
fortable of  my  life.  No,  no,  my  lady,  my  post  is  beside  your 
dear  self.  For  you  I  could  fight  to  the  death — but  in  a  general 
melee  my  arm  were  nothing  worth.  But  hark  !  there  go  the  trum- 
pets !  Look  out  for  yourself,  old  ogre  of  Parma — I  beg  your 
pardon — I  forgot,  my  lady,  that  you  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
old  ruffian's  niece." 

Meanwhile  the  duke  had  been  marshalling  his  forces,  and  pre- 
paring to  open  his  fire  on  the  city.  He  advanced  boldly  close  up 
to  the  walls,  taking  advantage  of  inequalities  of  ground  to  shelter 


his  men  from  the  shot  of  the  rampart  guns,  while  he  protected  tho 
others,  his  light  troops,  from  the  archery  of  the  Parmcso  crossbow- 
men  by  pushing  forward  huge,  movable  screen-,  rolling  on  wheels. 
When  all  his  guns,  and  the  artillery  of  ihoM  days,  being  in  its 
infancy,  was  clumsy  and  inefficient  com]  arcd  lo  ours,  wire  placed 
in  battery,  the  trumpets  sounded  a  defiant  signal,  and  a  furious 
fire  was  opened  all  along  the  lino.  This  was  answered  from  the 
walls  of  the  city,  but  while  the  Milanese  guns,  skilfully  pointed, 
tore  at  once  open  the  crumbling  ramparts  of  the  city,  those  of  the 
enemy,  badly  served,  responded  almost  harmlessly.  The  efforts 
of  the  duke  were  directed  chiefly  against  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  town.  II.:  bad  observed  that  the  chains  which  held  the 
portcullis,  were  apparently  weak  and  badly  rusted,  and  on  these 
a  storm.of  shot  was  poured  incessantly.  At  last  one  of  them 
was  broken,  and  as  the  severed  links  fell  rattling  down,  a  shout 
of  triumph  rose  from  the  assaulting  forces.  The  pondorous  draw- 
bridge, sustained  now  by  only  one  chain,  bent  heavily  by  its  own 
weight,  vibrated  and  swung  to  the  detonation  of  the  artillery. 
The  roar  of  the  guns  was  now  deafening,  the  assailants  and  de- 
fenders both  increasing  their  fire.  High  above  the  wrathful  roar 
of  battle  were  beard  the  clear,  trumpet  tones  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  encouraging  his  troops. 

"  Well  done,  my  merry  men  all.  Ply  them  hotly  !  One  round 
more  and  the  bridge  falls  !" 

Encouraged  by  the  presence  and  the  words  of  their  leader,  the 
gunners  toiled  at  tin  ir  engines  of  destruction  with  redoubled  ar- 
dor. In  a  few  moments  the  second  chain  was  severed  and  the 
ponderous  bridge  came  thundering  down  amidst  triumphant 
shouts  of  exultation.  But  the  victory  was  not  vet  achieved. 
The  huge  oak  gates  of  the  city,  studded  and  clamped  with  iron, 
were  vet  lo  be  beaten  down.  Kre  be  i  mild  issue  bis  orders,  the 
impetuous  troops  had  poured  upon  the  drawbridge,  and  were 
shot  down,  almost  to  a  man,  by  the  deadly  aim  of  the  archers 
of  Parma. 

"  Back!  back  1"  shouted  the  duke,  above  the  storm  of  battle. 
"  To  your  guns  again  !" 

The  fragment  of  the  gallant  band  that  had  advanced  so  rash- 
ly, fell  back  and  divided  to  the  right  and  left,  while  a  whole  park 
of  artillery,  dragged  forward  to  the  head  of  the  bridge,  poured 
over  it  a  deluge  of  fire.     The  gate  yielded  at  last. 

"  Now  then  !"  shouted  the  duke.     "  Forward  with  your  axes." 

A  rush  was  made  against  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  gate, 
and  it  came  down  by  the  fury  of  the  assault. 

"  Boom  there  !"  shouted  the  duke,  "  and  then  close  in  and 
follow  me  I" 

Spurring  his  wild  war-horse  over  the  bridge,  the  gallant  duke 
was  the  first  to  enter  the  city,  while  rank  after  rank  of  his  plumed 
host  followed  him  like  crested  billows  dashing  into  a  cave.  The 
defenders  of  the  city  fell  back  in  dismay  and  disarray. 

"  Down  with  your  arms  I"  shouted  the  duke,  "  we  thirst  for  no 
man's  life.     Victory  anil  not  bloodshed  is  what  we  strlvv  for." 

Nearly  all  the  soldiers  of  Parma  embraced  the  offered  mercy 
and  threw  down  their  arms.  A  few  faithful  mercenaries,  chiefly 
German  and  Swiss,  still  held  out,  but  ihcy  were  overpowered  by 
numbers  and  cut  down  unsparingly.  Onward  swept  the  wave  of 
victory.  The  din  of  contending  arms  almost  ceased,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  tin'  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  exultant 
shouts  of  the  victors.  Sweeping  past  the  palace,  the  duke  rode 
straight  to  the  prison,  for  he  thought  it  best  to  protect  the  victims 
of  the  tyrant  of  Parma,  lest  in  desperation  at  his  downfall  ho 
avenged  himself  on  these  defenceless  men. 

Carlo,  the  new  jailer,  sullenly  yielded  up  the  keys  to  the  duke  as 
he  dismounted  from  his  horse  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  prison, 
seeing  that  resistance  was  no  longer  possible. 

"Tell  where  the  Prince  Giulio  lies,"  said  the  duke. 

"  He  is  not  ia  my  custody,"  said  the  jailer. 

"  If  you  utter  a  single  falsehood,"  said  tho  duke,  "  you  die 
the  death." 

"  I  have  no  motive  in  deceiving  you,"  said  the  man.  "  I  know 
that  you  arc  master  now." 

The  duke  turned  back  in  disappointment. 

"What  prisoners  were  particularly  committed  to  your  charge?" 

"  This  morning,  an  old  man — the  duke's  astrologer — and  his 
boy." 

"The  astrologer  !"  exclaimed  the  Duke  of  Milan.  "The  very 
man  to  give  me  all  the  information  that  I  seek.  Conduct  me  to 
his  cell." 

The  jailer  led  the  way,  and  pointed  out  the  apartment.  The 
duke  unlocked  the  door  hastily  and  entered.  Near  the  door  two 
figures  were  lying  on  a  rude  bench,  in  a  .sleeping  posture.  Mag- 
nus, the  astrologer,  was  reclining  in  an  easy  attitude  against  the 
wall,  while  one  arm  encircled  bis  daughter,  whose  head  was  rest- 
ing on  his  breast.  The  duke  laid  his  band  on  the  shoulder  of  tho 
astrologer,  but,  gazing  in  the  faces  of  the  supposed  sleepers,  start- 
ed back  in  horror.  They  were  both  dead.  A  broken  phial  at  the 
feet  of  the  old  man  would  have  told  the  story,  though  more  ex- 
plicit evidence  of  the  manner  of  their  death  was  not  wanting.  A 
small  roll  of  parchment  bad  fallen  beside  the  phial.  The  duke 
picked  it  up  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  We  die  by  our  own  hands — father  and  daughter.  He  could 
not  survive  disgrace,  penury  and  detection  ;  I  who  pen  these  lines, 
could  not  live  to  sec  the  prince  wedded  to  another.  Whoever  thou 
art  who  readest  this  scroll,  bear  to  Prime  (iiulio  mv  last  words; 
tell  him  that  I  died  repentant — that  I  prayed  my  p  services  to 
him  might  offset  my  treachery  and  misconduct.  1  l»  lied  the  Prin- 
cess Margarita — she  alone  is  worthy  of  his  love.  The  prince  could 
never  have  been  mine,  for  he  is  a  Christian,  and  I  die  a  true  be- 
liever in  the  Prophet.  Farewell!  Zelie." 
[concluded  on  vage  133.] 
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MUSEUM  OF  CARRIAGES  AT  VERSAILLES. 

We  herewith  present  onr  readers  with  a   series  of  views 
representing  some  enriotis  relics  of  the  past,  to  l>e  seen  in 
the  carriage  gallery  of  Versailles,  France,  and  of  the  gal- 
lerv  itself.     The  engravings  are  from  drawings  excepted 
on  the  spot,  and  the  subjects  possess  an  historical  interest. 
Certain  men  of  taste  conceived  the  landahle  idea  of  adding 
to  the  material  wealth  amassed  at  great  cost  in  the  sump- 
tnons  galleries  of  Versailles,  a  very  curious  collection  of 
carriages  of  different  epochs.     We  must,  in  the  first  place, 
express  onr  regret  that  this  collection  should  he  so  incom- 
plete, and  that  it  does  not  comprise  a  greater  numher  of 
ohjects  of  antiquity.     Unfortunately,  time  has  transmitted 
to  ns  nothing  of  this   kind   from  the   remoter  periods  of 
French  history.     It  will  easily  be  understood  of  what  in- 
terest, to  a  history  of  manners,  a  collection  of  the  different 
carriages  in  use  from  the  first  periods  of  the  French  mon- 
archy would  be.     There  is   certainly  as  great  a  distance 
from  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Franks  to  those  of  to-day 
as  from  the  car  or  four-ox  chariot  which,  according  to  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  and   D'Eginhard,  the  old   French   kings 
made  use  of,  to  the  rich   and  magnificent  carriage  which 
served  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.     Up  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.,  the  rules  of  the  household  of  the  king  be- 
stowed, on  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  spoils  of  the  "  little 
stable,"  comprising  the  service  of  saddle-horses,  carriages, 
calashes,  chaises  and  sedans,  on  the  first  equerry,  reserving 
for  the  grand  equerry  the  war,  hunting  and  parade  horses, 
with  all  their  caparisons.     This  custom,  handed  down  from  the 
age  of  chivalry,   had    the   effect  of  transferring   to   foreigners  the 
wealth  which  would  figure  to  advantage  in  the  new  museum.     A 
French  gentleman,  who  travelled  in  the  Barbary  States,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  stated  that  he  saw,  in  Morocco  and  Tnnis,  very  rich 
carriages  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  employed 
in  transporting  the   bodies  of  persons  of  distinction,  and   he  did 
not  doubt,  after  examining  the  elegant  paintings  which  decorated 
their  panels,  and  which  had  no  reference  to  the  service  in  which 
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period,  and  served  for  the  same  ceremony.  It  is  furnished  inside 
with  white  satin  and  green  trimmings;  the  body  is  elegantly 
adorned  and  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  "Topaz'' 
is  a  carriage  of  great  richness.  The  curtains  and  scats  are  of 
white  velvet,  with  green  ornaments  and  golden  fillets.  This  car- 
riage, the  panels  of  which  are  covered  with  delicate  paintings, 
contained  Queen  Hortensc  (Louis  Napoleon's  mother)  at  the  cere- 
mony of  his  uncle's  coronation.  The  "  Baptism  "  is  a  carriage  of 
the  same  model  and  style  as  the  preceding.     It  only  differs  in  the 


for  the  occasion,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  contemporaries, 
who  affirm  that  it  had  formerly  belonged   to   the   Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  and  that  it  had  only  undergone  a  change  of 
decoration.     This  opinion  rests  on  the  perfect  similarity  of 
construction  with  the  preceding  vehicles.     The  "  Corona- 
tion," of  which  we  give   an  engraving,  is  a  monumental 
carriage  ;  it  is,  indisputably,  the  most  perfect  and  rich  mas- 
terpiece of  French    carriage-making.      It   served  for   the 
coronation  of  Charles  X.,  and  was  built  under  the  orders 
of  the  Duke  dc  Polignac,  first  equerry  of  the  king,  after 
the  design  of  Percier,   bv    Daldringen,  who  furnished  the 
train  and  ornaments.     The  wood  work  was  executed  by 
Ots  ;  the   paintings  are  by  Delorme,  a  pupil  of  Girodet ; 
the  carvings  by  Koguier ;  the  ornamental  bronzes,  cut  by 
Persilli,  came  from  the  workshops  of  Deniercs ;  the  gild- 
ing belongs  to  Gautier,  the  painter  of  the  royal  equipages  ; 
the  embroideries  were  made  by  Delalande,  and  the  trim- 
mings by  Gobert.     The  execution  of  this  magnificent  car- 
riage required  two  years  of  labor.    The  body  has  an  agree- 
able appearance  ;  it  is  rounded  into  a  dome  in  the  upper 
part,  and  in  the  lower  part  rests  on  three  horns  of  plenty, 
where  spring  four  wooden  caryatides  supporting  the  dome. 
Four  fine  figures  of  Fame,  seated  on  the  roof,  sustain  a 
double  escutcheon  bearing  the  royal  initials.     Fine  mould- 
ings form  an  elegant  cornice  around  the  coach.     The  in- 
side is  hung  with  crimson   velvet,  embroidered  with  roses 
and  golden  stars.     The  nuts  and  axles  arc  covered  by  four 
bronze  lions'  heads.     The  springs  and  braces  are  adorned 
with  foliage  also  gilded.     The  coachman's  seat,  supported  by  two 
chimeras,  is  of  dazzling  magnificence,  and  covered  with  embroid- 
eries and  rich  golden  fringes.     The  paintings  on  the  body,  repre- 
senting allegorical   subjects,  are  executed   on  fire-gilt  tablets  ot 
copper.     Finally,  the  footsteps    are,  of  themselves,    a   man-el  of 
locksmith-work  ;  they  fold  up  in  seven  joints  and  enter  the  double 
bottom  of  the  body,  sliding  in  grooves  like  the  drawer  of  a  table. 
The  cost  of  building  and   ornamenting  this  splendid   carriage  is 
estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  we  do  not  wink 
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they  were  employed,  that  these  carriages  formerly  belonged  to  the 
equipages  of  the  French  royal  houses.  An  embarrassment  of 
another  kind  complicated  tlie  formation  of  the  museum.  The 
greater  part  of  the  objects  which  should  be  entered  on  the  cata- 
logue had  no  precise  indication  to  show  to  what  particular  histori- 
cal personage  they  had  belonged.  They  had  been  buried  for  a 
long  while  in  the  storehouses  attached  to  the  wardrobe,  and  before 
including  them  in  the  collection,  it  was  necessary  to  elucidate  their 
origin  with  all  the  scrupulous  exactitude  of  a  genealogist  or  anti- 
quary. This  labor  has  !>een  con- 
ducted with  remarkable  sagacity, 
and  thanks  to  these  learned  re- 
searches, there  remains  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  ot 
these  relics.  The  carriages  form 
the  richest  and  most  interesting 
part  of  this  exhibition.  They  are 
rive  in  number,  and  each  bears  a 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  royal  household.  The  "  Vic- 
tory," the  richest  of  these  equi- 
pages, is  a  carriage  of  the  empire. 
It  figured  in  the  coronation  ot 
Napoleon,  as  a  carriage  of  the 
suite,  and  contained  the  high  dig- 
nitaries of  the  palace,  who  moved 
in  front  of  the  procession.  The 
body  is  gilded,  and  very  grace- 
fully modelled.  The  inside  lin- 
ing of  white  cloth,  relieved  by 
green  ornaments,  is  not  in  a  very 
good  state  of  preservation.  The 
"  Turquoise  "  belongs  to  the  same 


luxury  of  gold  and  silk  embroideries,  in  the  lining  of  the  roof, 
which  is  of  white  velvet.  The  drapery  of  white  silk  falls  in  front 
of  the  carriage,  and  around  the  glass.  This  carriage  served  for 
the  ceremony  of  the  baptism  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  which  took 
place,  May  i,  1821,  at  Notre  Dame.  It  contained,  besides  the 
young  prince,  mademoiselle,  his  sister,  the  Countess  de  (iontaut, 
governess  of  the  children  of  France,  and  the  Marchioness  de  Scr- 
este,  the  sub-governess.  A  debate  has  arisen  on  the  question  of 
this  carriage,  the  "  Baptism."    It  is  said  that  it  was  built  expressly 
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the  estimate  exorbitant.  We  must  remember  that  the  coronation 
carriage  of  Louis  XVI.,  which  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people 
during  the  revolution,  did  not  cost  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  and  if  we  may  judge  of  its  magnificence  by  a  drawing 
which  has  been  preserved,  w»  may  affirm  that  it  hail  neither  the 
richness  nor  the  elegance  of  Charles  X.'s  carriage.  It  does  not 
even  appear  that  the  coronation  carriage  of  Napoleon,  which  was 
taken  to  pieces  in  1815,  after  the  re-entry  of  Louis  XVIII.,  could 
be  compared  to  the  latter.     It  may  be  conjectured  that  it  must 

have  cost  an  enormous  sum,  it 
we  judge  from  the  excessive  ex- 
penditures on  that  occasion,  which 
an'  estimated  at  thirty  or  forty 
millions — a  prodigality  which  ap- 
pears monstrous,  especially  when 
we  go  back  to  those  days  of  sim- 
plicity when  a  king  of  France, 
who  was  called  Saint  Louis,  could 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  coro- 
nation and  entertain  his  people 
with  the  sum  of  433,000  livres. 
The  harness  for  the  eight  horses 
that  drew  the  "  Coronation  "  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  work.  It 
is  of  red  morocco,  stitched  with 
white.  Two  artificial  horses, 
attached  to  the  "  Coronation," 
in  the  gallery,  show  the  effect  ot 
this  fine  harness,  completed  by  a 
superb  crest  of  plumes  and  vel- 
vet, embroidered  with  gold.  The 
costume  of  the  heralds,  violet 
velvet  with  golden  lilies,  is  yet 
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preserved.  Many  sleighs,  or  rather  sledges,  for  thev  differ 
from  oar  sleighs,  of  various  forms,  carry  the  mind  back  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  One  of  these  sledges  of  curi- 
ous  construction  is  mounted  on  a  turtle ;  it  is  attributed  to 
the  dauphin,  father  of  Louis  XVI.  The  seat  of  the  last 
is  supported  by  a  little  dolphin.  We  observe  again  two  or 
three  marine  shells,  and  a  basket  with  two  scats  covered 
with  Hollands  velvet.  The  paintings  which  decorate  those 
sledges  are  singularly  fine.  We  must  quote  particularly 
two  charming  medallions,  after  the  manner  of  Watteau, 
representing  a  skating  scene  and  a  woman  in  a  sledge  pro- 
pelled by  a  skater;  these  are  delicious  masterpieces. 
These  sleighs  evidently  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV. 
and  Louis  XVI.  The  zeal  with  which  people  devoted 
themselves,  at  that  time,  to  this  amusement  will  be  easily 
remembered.  A  contemporary,  who  was  valet  de  chambre 
and  hair-dresser  to  Madame  Dubarry,  has  recorded  in  his 
memoirs,  yet  unpublished,  that  they  were  short  of  drivers 
for  this  exercise,  which,  according  to  the  French,  demands 
great  experience  and  special  skill.  There  was  a  great 
competition  for  drivers,  and  some  were  paid  as  high  salaries 
as  head  clerks.  The  same  historian  relates  that  Madame 
Dubarry,  who  occupied  Lucienncs  after  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  wished  to  indulge  in  the  amusement  of  sleighing 
during  the  winter  of  1778,  carried  off  a  verv  expert  driver 
from  M.  dc  Vcrgennes,  on  his  return  from  the  Swedish  em- 
bassy, and  this  cost  her  the  trifle  of  £4000.  One  of  these 
•ledges  is  shown  in  our  engraving.  The  sedan  chairs  are 
great  curiosities.  Let  us  notice  first  the  two  chairs  with 
the  arms  of  France,  which  they  have  had  the  bad  taste  to 
varnish  and  restore,  and  which  belonged  to  Madame  de 
Maintcnon.  They  recall  by  their  simplicity  and  want  of 
rich  ornament  the  harsh  form  and  austere  character  of  the 
ancient  favorite  of  Louis  XIV.  One  of  these  chairs,  of  a  charm- 
ing taste,  and  enamelled  with  delicious  paintings,  ladongod  to 
Maria  Lcczinska,  the  wife  of  Louis  XV.  The  others,  with  the 
exception  of  ouc  which  bears  foreign  arms,  belonged  to  the  court 
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and  rulers  of  the  old  world.  Think  of  a  single  carriage,  used  on 
three  stale  occasions,  and  then  thrown  aside  as  lumber,  costing  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  wrung  out  of  a  people,  thousands 
of  whom  were  suffering  for  bread.     Versailles  is  a  monument  of 
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[CONCLUDED  FROM  I'AOE  131.] 

"  There  is  a  mystery  in  this,"  said  the  duke,  as  he  placed 
the  scroll  in  his  breast,  "  which  the  princess  must  explain 
to  mo.     See  that  these  bodies  are  not  disturbed,  jailer." 

He  left  the  prison,  and,  accompanied  bv  a  numerous 
train,  went  directly  to  the  audience  chamber  of  the  Duke  of 
I'arma.  The  duke,  ashen  pale,  deserted  by  his  courtiers, 
was  seated  on  his  throne. 

"  Duke  of  Milan,"  he  said,  rising,  "  I  am  now  wholly  in 
your  power." 

"Justice  shall  be  done  you,  never  fear,"  said  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  sternly. 

At  this  moment  the  Princess  Magarita  rushed  forward, 
and  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  victor. 

"  Noble  duke,"  said  she,  "  lie  as  generous  as  you  are 
great.  For  my  sake — for  the  sake  of  one  who  has  never  in- 
jured you,  spare  mv  father  !" 

"  Upon  one  condition,"  said  the  Duke  of  Milan,  raising 
her — "  that  he  produce  Prince  (iiulio  alive  and  unharmed." 

"  That  condition  is  ray  death  sentence,"  said  the  usurper. 

The  princess  retired  for  one  moment,  and  re-appeared, 
loading  Giulio  by  the  hand.  The  prince  rushed  into  the 
arms  of  his  victorious  kinsman. 

"  Generous,  noble  friend,"  said  he,  "I  owe  victory  to 
you,  as  I  do  life  and  lil>erty  to  this  peerless  lady." 

'■  You  have  saved  your  father's  life,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  addressing  Margarita.  "  Had  a  hair  of  his  head 
been  harmed,  Veroni,  your  life  should  have  paid  the  forfeit." 

"  Bat  my  liberty  >"  said  the  cx-Dukc  of  Parma,  sullenly. 

"  The  prince  must  answer  you,"  said  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
"  for  ho  alone  has  here  authority.    Long  live  Giulio  Veroni, 
Duke  of  I'arma  I" 

The  cry  was  taken  up  by  all  the  soldiers  present,  and  the  arched 
hall  rang  with  the  acclaim. 

"  The  coronet  of  I'arma  is  yourst"  said  the  usurper,  turning  to 
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of  Louis  XVI.,  as  testified  by  the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre, 
with  which  they  an'  emblazoned.  We  give  a  picture  of  one  of 
these  sedan  chairs.  An  arm-chair  of  another  kind,  and  recent 
epoch,  is  that  which  served  to  carry  Madame  Adelaide,  the  sister 
of  Louis  Philippe,  un  and  down  stiirs,  during  the  last  years  of  her 
life;  it  is  of  red  morocco,  and  extremely  simple.  On  seeing  the 
coquetry  of  these  sedan  chairs,  wa  are  tempted  to  regret  that  their 
use  is  lost.  We  feel  that,  seated  in  thorn,  the  ladies  must  have 
appeared  to  infinite  advantage.  This  fashion  was  so  general  in 
the  18th  century  that  porters  were  stationed  on  all  the  public 
squares,  like  our  hackney  coachmen.  Persons  of  distinction  had 
their  chairs  like  their  carriages,  and  we  see,  by  the  accounts  of  the 
royal  household,  that  the  qu;cn,  the  Count  die  Provence  and  the 
Count  d'Artois  had,  in  their  stables,  four  sedan  porters.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  oriental  saddlery,  a  true 
miracle  of  luxury.  When  Aladdin  demanded  of  the  "genie  to 
bring  him  a  horse  worth  a  million,  with  a  saddle  and  bridle,  he 
proposed  one  of  those  fancies  that  he  alone  could  satisfy.  The 
beys  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  the  King  of  Fez  and  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  when  they  had  presents  to  odor  to  the  emperor,  had  not 
nt  their  disposal,  like  the  slave  of  the  wonderful  lamp,  a  profusion 
of  precious  stones  and  untold  gold  ;  but  they  certainly  had  work- 
men no  less  skilful,  and  who  knew  how  to  turn  the  materials  they 
employed  to  a  marvellous  advantage.  There  can  be  nothing 
more  sumptuous  or  extravagant,  in  pattern  and  embroidery,  than 
the  housings  and  trappings  those  barbarous  princes  .sent  as  presents 
to  the  emperor.  Napoleon,  who  loved  splendor,  neglected  no  op- 
portunity of  displaying  these  riches  in  public.  All  the  world 
knows  with  what  luxury  he  had  equipped  the  company  of  Mame- 
lukes who  formed  a  portion  of  his  guard.  In  his  grand  reviews, 
he  wished  these  housings  and  horse  furniture  to  serve  the  principal 
officers  of  this  corps.  It  is  even  believed  that  two  of  these  sets 
belonged  to  his  faithful  Mameluke  Rustan.  Three  historical  sad- 
dles impart  great  value  to  this  collection  ;  they  arc  those  of  Louis 
XVI.,  the  First  Consul,  shown  in  our  engravings,  and  ('harks  X. 
They  are  all  three  of  crimson  velvet,  with  housings  and  holster- 
coverings  embroidered  with  gold.  The  first  two  are  of  an  old 
pattern  ;  but  that  of  Charles  X.,  the  same  he  used  on  his  entry 
into  Paris  after  bis  return  from  Rheims,  is  of  modem  elegance.  It 
was  wrought  by  Lneot,  who  has  left  a  name  Well  known  in  sad- 
dlery, and  did  not  cost  less  than  5000  dollars  !  It  is  enriched  with 
gold  fringes  of  groat  beauty.  This  museum,  or  carriage  and  har- 
ness room,  as  we  might  irreverently  term  it,  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed by  Americans  who  visit  Versailles,  it  is  a  complement  to 
the  extravagance  of  the  palace  itself,  and  enables  a  republican  to 
form  some  distinct  idea  of  the  wasteful  prodigality  of  the  princes 


royal  folly  and  wickedness.  Not  only  wore  countless  sums  lavished 
on  it,  but  hundreds  of  human  lives  wore  lost  by  the  malaria  to 
which  the  workmen  were  exposed  while  draining  and  grading  the 
ground  on  which  the  museum  is  located. 
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CHAIR    OF    LOUIS    XIV.  S    TIME 


the  prince.     "  May  it  prove  a  lighter  burthen  to  your  brow  than  it 
was  to  mine.     And  now,  duke,  I  await  my  sentence." 

"  I  cannot  forget,"  said  Giulio,  "  that  you  are  mv  father's  broth- 
er, though  you  have  striven  to  make  me  do  so.  Vou  are  free;  I 
pardon  you  freely  and  fully" 

"  My  presence  shall  not  mar  your  triumph  and  your  happiness," 
said  the  usurper.  "  Yet  I  thank  you  for  your  mercy.  May  you 
be  happy  with  my  daughter.  For  me,  my  career  is  nearly  run ; 
and  I  shall  end  it  in  the  monastery  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa." 

This  project,  be  it  here  remarked,  the  usurper  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  died  sincerely  penitent.  Ho 
soon  retired  from  the  presence  of  the  victors,  and  was  seen  no 
more  in  the  palace  he  had  so  long  occupied,  and  so  long  disgraced 
by  his  tyrannies. 

We  snail  not  attempt  to  describe  the  joy  of  the  meeting  between 
Estella,  the  faithful  Tonio  and  Giulio  ;  nor  that  of  Estella  and 
Montaldo ;  nor  the  public  festivities  that  took  place  when  Giulio 
was  proclaimed  duke ;  nor  the  weddings  of  Giulio  and  the  princess, 
Estella  and  Ferrado.  Suftiee  it  to  say,  that  these  events,  graced 
by  the  presence  of  the  good  Duke  of  Milan,  heralded  a  long  and 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  Parma. 

The  idle  minions  that  hung  about  the  court  (leeches  on  the 
treasury,  and  incubi  on  the  people)  were  dismissed.  The  ducal 
train  was  reduced,  expenditures  curtailed,  in  short,  rigid  economy 
was  the  leading  principle  of  the  new  administration.  The  holders 
of  sinecures  stood  aghast  at  the  complete  revolution  which  was 
effected  in  the  palace.  The  hireling  ruffians  that  composed  the 
standing  army  of  the  late  duke,  were  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing 
and  disbanded,  uttering  fearful  threats  of  turning  robbers  and  rav- 
aging the  environs  of  the  city.  But  a  splendid  volunteer  force 
raised  to  purge  the  country  of  brigands,  soon  put  to  flight  this 
unprincipled  soldiery,  and  Giulio  showed  his  people  that  it  was 
possible  to  command  the  respect  of  his  neighbors,  and  maintain 
peaceful  relations  with  them,  without  resorting  to  the  menace  of 
a  powerful  armament. 

Though  the  church  protested  against  it,  yet,  by  command  of 
Giulio,  the  remains  of  Magnus  and  of  Zelie  were  committed  to  tho 
grave  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  the  young 
duke  himself.  His  generous  heart  did  not  denv  a  regret  for  the 
fate  of  the  beautiful  and  strange  Ining,  who  was  >»ch  a  mixture  of 
good  and  evil— of  impulse,  passion  and  resolve. 

The  wit  of  Tonio  the  jester,  when  he  became  court  fool,  im- 
proved in  quality,  and  he  was  universally  believed  to  be  the  hap- 
piest mortal  in  the  duchy.  Indeed,  be  was- often  heard  to  remark 
that  the  cap  and  bells  were  a  lighter  weight  to  carry  than  the 
Ducal  Cuuonkt 
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(Written  for  ftallon's  Pictorial.] 
THE  BUOY. 
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Faithful  little  sentinel,  ever  at  thy  poet, 
Where  oft  danger  lurketh  round  our  rocky  court. 
Heeding  not  the  storm-winds  with  their  ley  breath, 
llurr\  ing  the  mariner  oftthiifs  to  his  death. 

FaitbiuJ  Httle  sentinel  on  the  azure  deep. 

When  the  summer  winds  play,  and  the  wavelets  leap, 

Thou  art  saying  over  danger  lurketh  near. 

"Nntth  the  gentle  billow  shoals  and  rocks  appear. 

Oft  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  life. 
As  wi  re  hnrrj  ing  onward,  hoprful  mid  the  strife, 
Bands  and  shoals  lie  hidden  where  we  deem  them  not, 
Change  and  disappointment  falling  to  our  lot. 

Let  us  seek  a  pilot,  as  we  onward  glide, 
Who  will  lead  us  safely  o'er  life's  ebbing  tide, 
To  an  endless  rest  beyond  death's  rapid  rirer, 
Where  life's  storms  and  calms  c  ome  no  mure  foreTer. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    ALARM    SHIP: 

— on, — 

THE   REBELS  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

]>Y    All  rill  It    INCKAIIAM. 

"  That  is  no  commerce  ship,  please  your  worship,"  said  a  short, 
rough-coated,  salt-sea  looking  man,  after  he  had  taken  a  close, 
professional  look  at  the  strange  sail,  and  addressing  one  of  the 
worshipful  burghers  of  the  pood  old  colonial  town  of  Brunswick, 
who  stood  by  him,  with  an  air  of  deference  to  his  nautical  expe- 
rience. 

Indeed  there  were  more  persons  than  the  hurgher  present,  and 
waiting  the  judgment  of  the  seaman.  There  were  not  less  than 
threescore  people,  indeed,  congregated  near  the  door  of  an  ancient 
church  that  stood  near  the  water-side,  not  far  from  the  borough 
above  named;  a  rustic  church,  mainly  resorted  to  by  ihc  country 
folk,  yet  near  enough  to  the  town,  often  to  receive  hearers  from 
thence  of  a  pleasant  afternoon. 

The  evening  service  was  just  over,  and  the  sun,  now  ail  hour 
high,  was  diffusing  his  golden  light  over  the  bell-tower,  over  the 
majestic  oak  trees  that  stood  by  the  church,  casting  a  roseate  hue 
upon  the  snow-white  marble  head-stones  of  the  solemn  graveyard, 
and  making  the  broad  surface  of  the  water  shimmer  like  a  sea  of 
liquid  bronze. 

The  sail  in  question  had  come  in  sight  while  the  Kev.  Mr.]) 

was  in  the  midst  of  bis  discourse.  It  had  first  been  detected  bv 
iip-cvcd,  pretty  warden's  daughter,  who  was  looking  out  of 
the  open  window  by  her  father's  pew  at  the  bright  water,  and 
thinking  how  much  nicer  it  would  be  to  be  in  the  little  white- 
winged  sail-boat  she  saw  dancing  on  the  waves,  like  a  sea-bird 
sporting,  than  shut  up  in  the  old  high-backed  pew  in   the  church, 

to  hear  old  Dr.  D go  fifthly,   sixthly  and  tenthly  ;  for  these 

were  the  only  words  that  ever  made  any  impression  upon  her  ear, 
and  only  because  they  reminded  her  of  her  sums  at  school,  only 
she  called  the  figures  five,  six  and  ten  without  the  "  till v,"  which 
termination  she  thought  included  some   mighty  religious  doctrine. 

So  Hetty  Bowers  let  Dr.  1) preach  on,  and  looked  out  of  the 

open  window  on  the  water,  and  wondered  if,  where  the  sea  and 
sky  met,  she  could,  if  she  were  there,  put  her  hand  on  the  blue 
sky  and  hear,  through  the  round  holes  that  the  stars  shone  through 
at  night,  the  songs  of  the  angels  in  heaven. 

Suddenly  she  discerned  a  white  spot  on  the  very  horizon  just 
where  the  sky  and  sea  met,  and  it  fixed  her  attention.  At  first, 
she  wondered  if  it  were  not  an  opening  in  heaven  "down  low," 
and  that  the  white  spot  she  saw  was  part  of  the  white  robe  of  an 
angel  coining  through.  But  as  she  watched  it  she  saw  it  move, 
and  enlarge  and  change,  and  then  she  knew  it  was  a  ship  coming 
up  from  the  other  side  of  the  round  sea,  showing  topmasts  first, 
then  middle-masts  and  then  lower- masts,  and  a  long  time  after- 
wards came  the  black  ship  herself,  but  looking  a  mere  insect,  so 
far  off  was  she. 

She  stooped  down  behind  her  fan,  so  that  the  parson  should  not 
see  her,  for  he  was  not  slow  to  rebuke  juvenile  inattention,  and 
whispered  to  her  grave  pa,  the  warden  : 

"  l'apa,  there  is  a  ship  on  the  sea  coming  in." 

Now  the  warden  was  a  man,  and,  as  a  man,  had  curiosity.  It 
is  true  he  was  also  a  good  churchman,  and  he  never  let  a  word  of 
the  rector's  discourse  escape  him  ;  be  was  also  an  indulgent  father 
to  his  pretty  daughter  of  fifteen,  Betty  Bowers,  and  no  other  child 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  play  with  the  lion's  mane,  as  she 
did  with  her  father's  digni     . 

"Pa!  pa!"  and  she  palled  the  ribbon  of  the  paternal  queue ; 
"  there  is  a  brave  ship  coming  in." 

"  Eleventhly  !  Let  not  the  world,  nor  the  things  of  this  world, 
my  brethren,  draw  your  minds  from  the  realities  of  the  world  to 
come.  Fix  your  eyes  upon  heavenly  objects  that  fade  not  away." 
So  preached  the  rector;  but  Warden  Bowers  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  glance  out  of  the  window.  There  was  a  distant 
sail  indeed,  and  she  carried  herself,  with  her  top-sails  and  sky-sails 
aloft,  proudly  too.  lie  could  not  keep  bis  eves  oil'  her  ;  but 
directing  his  spectacles  Straight  at  the  rector,  and  a-skewing  the 
pupils  of  his  eyes  sidc-long-wi-e,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  bis 
curiosity,  and  also  seem  to  lie  listening  to  the  minister.  Specta- 
cles are  masked  batteries.  Header,  beware  of  men  who  wear 
-  !  while  their  glass  eyes  are  levelled  another  way,  they  are 
reading  your  face  like  an  open   book  with  their  real  ones.     Espe- 


cially beware  of  pretty  maids  who  wear  glasses!  they  will  seem 
to  be  looking  down  when  they  are  looking  Dp,  and  looking  away 
when  tl  ey  arc  looking  to.  When  you  do  business  with  a  man 
spectacled,  watch  his  eyes,  and  not  let  yourself  be  deceived  by  his 
spectacles.  Gamblers  wear  spectacles,  and,  under  cover  of  them, 
rob  their  victims.     But  this  is  only  a  caution  by  the  way. 

The  good  warden  compromised  with  his  conscience  by  looking 
at  the  parson  with  his  glass  eyes,  and  looking  aslant  at  the  ship 
with  his  proper  eyes. 

His  curiosity  was,  perhaps,  pardonable.  It  was  a  year  (176G) 
of  great  political  excitement.  The  colonies  and  the  king  did  not 
agree,  and  daily  became  estranged.  King  George  wished  to  make 
money  out  of  bis  colonies,  but  refused  to  recognize  them  as  part 
and  equal  part  of  the  British  realm.  II-  and  his  parliament  re- 
fuse d  to  regard  colonists  as  entitled  to  send  representatives  to  par- 
liament, and  yet  compelled  them  to  pay  taxes,  contrary  to  a  prin- 
ciple universally  recognized  among  civilized  nations,  that  "there 
can  be  no  taxation  without  representation."  If  n  free  people  arc 
taxed,  they  should  have  the  right  to  tax  themselves  through  their 
own  representatives.  This  privilege  was  denied  to  the  colonists. 
They,  of  course,  like  a  free  people,  rebelled. 

"  No  Taxation  without  Uepbebektation  !"  became  their 
watchword.  It  was  on  the  lips  of  the  children,  and  emblazoned 
above  the  public  halls  of  their  fathers. 

News  had  come  to  America  that  parliament,  not  content  with 
taxing  the  food  of  the  colonists,  had  passed  a  statute  of  taxation 
upon  paper.  By  its  provisions,  no  colonist  could  write  a  letter, 
print  a  paper,  make  a  will,  give  a  note  of  hand,  or  a  receipt,  issue 
no  certificate  of  marriage,  of  baptism,  of  citizenship,  no  warrant, 
deed  of  trust  or  sale,  write  nothing  of  a  business  character  what- 
ever, except  upon  paper  provided  by  the  crown,  and  stamped  by 
it  with  the  royal  seal  ;  for  each  sheet  of  which  stamped  paper 
every  buyer  and  user  bad  to  pay  a  penny  extra  and  beyond  the  real 
value  of  the  sheet  of  paper  itself,  for  the  fictitious  value  of  the  stamp. 
All  writings  on  any  other  than  the  stamped  paper  were  thencefor- 
ward declared  invalid  in  law.  This  extra  penny  was  to  go  into 
the  royal  treasury,  for  the  benefit  of  the  government  at  home. 

Stamp-officers  had  already  been  sent  out — English  officers, — 
with  authority  to  establish  custom-houses  for  the  storing  of  this 
Stamped  paper  and  the  sale  of  it  to  the  colonists.  Already  in 
Brunswick,  on  Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina,  a  stamp  officer 
had  arrived,  and  with  the  crown's  gold  had  hired  a  house,  and 
elevated  above  it  the  English  flag,  with  the  flag  of  the  customs 
beneath  it. 

The  men  of  North  Carolina  regarded  this  flag  with  evil  eyes. 
They  had  heard  of  the  stamp  law,  and  the  very  rumor  of  this 
tyrannous  aet  of  parliament  had  made  their  free  blood  bum  with 
indignant  heat.  But  when  they  saw  the  customs  set  up  and  the 
custom  officer,  in  the  king's  uniform,  establish  himself  among 
them,  waiting  for  a  ship  expected  to  bring  over  several  tons  of  this 
Stamped  English  paper,  they  were  not  silent  in  the  expressions  of 
their  feelings.  Nothing,  however,  systematic,  was  done  towards 
any  refusal  to  abide  by  the  law ;  but  there  were  hundreds  of  brave 
men  who  knew  their  own  and  one  another's  minds,  and  whose 
union  to  oppose  tyranny  could  be  effected  in  twenty  four  hours. 

For  some  days  the  armed  vessel  that  was  to  bring  the  stamps 
into  Cape  Fear  Hiver  had  been  looked  for,  as  intelligence  of  her 
being  about  to  leave  England  had  been  received  by  the  way  of 
Boston,  in  New  England,  two  weeks  before  the  timo  our  story 
opens. 

Warden  Bowers's  interest  in  the  distant  vessel  may,  therefore, 
be  excused  by  the  conscientious  reader,  and,  perhaps,  some  good 
people  would  pardon  him  if  he  had  looked  sea-ward  both  with 
spectacles  and  visual  organs.  "  Verily  it  is  a  ship,  and  a  large 
one  at  that,"  he  said  within  himself,  "and  layeth  her  course 
thitherward." 

The  warden,  as  he  looked,  thought  she  had  the  appearance  of 
being  an  armed  vessel,  and  hereupon  he  could  not  withhold  his 
desire  to  nudge  his  neighbor,  Burgess  Wallstaff,  of  Brunswick, 
who  sat  in  the  pew  before  him. 

"  Neighbor  Wallstaff,  look  ye  and  sec  if  this  be  not  the  ship  we 
are  expecting." 

The  Brunswick  man  quickly  bobbed  his  bald  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  seeing  the  vessel,  said,  in  a  gruff  whisper,  heard  ten 
yards  oft': 

"  This  is  a  sight  indeed  I  Why,  she  is  almost  upon  us.  She 
hath  all  the  belligery  of  a  war  craft." 

"I  think  it  is  the  stamp  ship,"  responded  the  warden,  tiring  to 
conceal  his  mouth  with  his  band,  so   that   the   minister  might  not 

"  Brother  Bowers,  what  dost  thou  behold  out  o'  the  window 
that  thou  art  so  inattentive  to  my  discourse  !  If  il  is  going  to 
rain,  thou  shouldest  think  rather  of  the  rain  of  the  gospel.  Thou 
settest  a  wondering  example  to  thy  daughter  Betty  and  to  all 
others  !" 

The  warden,  who  would  not  confess  himself  behind  any  good 
churchman  in  giving  heed  to  "godly  sermons,"  behaving  himself 
in  meeting,  "  like  a  light  of  the  world,"  or  "a  city  set  on  a  hill," 
to  be  seen  of  all  men,  upon  this  rebuke,  feeling  that  he  had  the 
victory  on  his  own  side,  cried  aloud  : 

"  I  see  out  of  the  window  the  stamp-ship  coining  in,  doctor  ; 
but  for  thy  speech  I  would  have  kept  silence  till  thou  hadst  done 
preaching !" 

"The  stamp  ship!"  exclaimed  the  minister,  with  an  excited 
look  ;  and,  instantly  turning  round  to  the  pulpit  window  behind 
him,  he  drew  quickly  aside  the  heavy,  faded  red  curtain,  and 
looked  down  the  river.  He  then  turned  to  his  excited  people. 
"The  congregation  is  dismissed!"  he  said,  spreading  out  his 
bands,  in  the  benediction  way,  and  instantly  nil  was  consternation. 
The  good  minister  was  not  outdone  in  haste  by  any  of  his  flock. 


The  latter  hurried  out  of  the  door  to  the  green  that  overlooked 
the  water,  while  he  reached  the  place  first  through  the  vestry  door, 
his  bands  still  on  and  bis  cocked  hat  left  behind  him. 

The  mischievous  and  beautiful  Betty  Bowers  was  perfectly  de- 
lighted at  all  this  excitement,  of  which  she,  by  her  discovery  of 
the  ship,  felt  herself  to  be  the  prime  mover. 

In  various  groups  the  church  folk  now  stood  upon  the  tree- 
shaded  lawn,  and  watched,  with  various  comments  and  in  no  little 
agitation,  the  advancing  ship. 

She  was  about  six  miles  off  when  Jack  Toplift,  the  nautical 
man,  pronounced  her,  with  the  decision  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
craftage,  to  be  an  armed  three-masted  vessel  ;  for  some  had  said 
she  was  only  their  yearly  cape  ship,  laden  with  the  treasures  of 
southern  Africa,  and  which  belonged  to  their  own  Brunswick 
merchants. 

"  It  is  a  rcg'lar  bull  dog,  with  black  teeth,  that!"  said  a  loafing 
river-man  in  seedy  trousers  and  a  shocking  bad  hat,  under  tho 
visor  of  which  shone  out  a  red  nose  end,  like  a  light-house  tinder 
a  dark  ragged  cloud. 

"  What  do  you  know,  fresh  water  1"  demanded  the  seaman, 
with  ineffable  contempt. 

"  Water !  Fresh  water  and  I  arc  no  friends,  mate,"  was  tho 
pleasant  rejoinder  of  the  seedy  gentleman.  "  I  never  use  water. 
But  any  man  can  see,  with  half  an  eye,  that  it  is  a  bu— bnll-dog, 
a  thunder  and  sulphur  bull-dog  !" 

The  sailor  deigned  the  loafing  locutor  no  reply,  hut,  turning  to 
the  burgher  and  to  Warden  Bowers,  he  said  : 

"  She  is  a  sloop,  sir.  Curries  sixteen  guns.  English  jack 
aloft." 

"  Then  yon  think  it  is  the  Diligence  sloop,  with  the  stamps  on 
board,  hey,  Master  Toplift  1"  asked  the  minister,  who  was  as  much 
interested  a  spectator  as  any  of  his  people. 

"  We'll  soon  know,  your  reverence.  But,  in  my  thinkin',  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it." 

The  wind  was  light,  and  the  stranger  came  in  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, so  that  at  sundown  she  was  full  four  miles  distant.  The 
people  began  to  go  to  their  homes  and  into  town,  where  the  rumor 
of  the  coming  vessel  had  brought  all  the  inhabitants  into  tho 
streets,  and  wonder,  anxiety  and  curiosity  were  written  on  every 
countenance. 

The  worthy  Brunswiekcrs  realized  that  they  were  English  sub- 
jects—that the  colonics  belonged  to  England's  king,  who  was  also 
their  king, — that  this  vessel  was  not  a  foreign  ship,  nor  carried  ;i 
foreign  flag,  hut  was  their  own  king's  ship.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  beginning  to  fear  and  to  be  suspicious  of  their  king,  of  Eng- 
land, of  parliament  and  all  over  the  water.  They  were  becoming 
estranged  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  by  the  tyranny  of  the  laws 
of  the  English  sons  of  their  fathers.  The  approach  of  this  Eng- 
lish ship  was,  therefore,  not  welcomed  as  a  country's  ship,  but 
rather  as  the  messenger  of  a  tyrant,  bearing  in  her  bosom  tho 
stamped  chains  that  were  to  bind  them  as  slaves — bond-peoplo 
fit  only  to  toil  for  the  repletion  of  her  treasury. 

So  night  fell  over  Brunswick  and  the  shores  of  Cape  Fear  Bivcr. 
The  timid  and  the  peaceful,  the  lukewarm  and  the  doubtful  retired 
to  their  houses  and  beds,  to  wait,  anxiously,  to  sec  what  the  mor- 
row would  bring  forth.  But  there  were  brave  hearts  and  free 
beating  in  the  bosoms  of  men  who  would  have  bowed  their  heads 
to  the  Tower  executioner's  axe  before  they  would  have  bent  the 
knee  to  the  Stamp  Act.  These  patriots  were  sleepless.  Thev 
remained  in  groups  at  the  corners,  talking  in  low  voices  but 
voices  that  breathed   decision  and  indignation. 

Passing  from  group  to  group,  a  young  man  was  seen  by  thoso 
at  the  windows,  about  the  market-place,  to  stop  and  speak  in  a 
brief  manner,  to  one  or  more  men,  and  then  go  on  his  wav,  short- 
ly afterwards  secretly  followed  by  those  whom  he  had  selected 
and  who  had  quietly  detached  themselves  from  their  neighbors. 
The  young  man  moved  rapidly  along  a  narrow  street  that  led  bv 
the  water-side,  and  soon  stopped  in  front  of  a  stone  gatc-wav  that 
led  to  an  old-fashioned  house  half  hidden  in  tree 

He  waited  at  the  gate  five  minutes,  until  about  sixteen  men,  ap- 
proaching in  twos  ami  threes,  had  arrived,  being  all  he  had  given 
the  signal  to  on  the  market-square. 

"  Now,  my  friends,  let  us  enter  here.  We  shall  find  within  men 
like  Hugh  Waddel  and  Colonel  Ashe,  who  refuse  to  bow  the  kneo 
to  this  British  Baal.  I  know  you  all,  and  that  you  can  be  trusted. 
Let  us  enter." 

The  speaker  was  a  fine  looking  man,  not  more  than  six-and- 
twenty,  with  a  noble  air  and  an  agreeable  voice,  and  seemed  to 
have  the  confidence  of  his  companions.  The  party  entered  the 
hall  of  the  bouse,  and  were  shown  into  a  large  wainscottcd  draw- 
ing-room. Here  were  a  dozen  elderly  men  assembled,  and  from 
among  them  rose  up  Major  Waddel,  the  host,  and  warmly  wel- 
comed the  young  man  ami  those  who  came  with  him. 

"  You  have  succeeded  well,  George,"  he  said.  "  If  all  our 
young  men  are  as  prompt  mid  patriotic,  England  will  have  to  re- 
voke her  infamous  Stamp  Act.  Let  the  doors  be  closed,  and  let 
us  deliberate  as  to  our  course." 

The  result  of  this  meeting  will  appear  as  our  tale  proceeds.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  of  resistance  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  stamp  law  in  that  colony.  "  Even  though  we  re- 
sist unto  blood,"  were  the  closing  words  of  the  paper  signed  by 
them.  The  members  of  this  assembly,  on  breaking  it  up  at  mid- 
night, organized  themselves  into  patrol  parties,  which,  all  night, 
paced  the  shore  and  quay  to  prevent  anybody  landing  from  the 
Stamp-ship  ;  for  that  such  was  the  character  of  the  stranger  was 
evident  before  elark,  when  she  came  near  enough  tj  be  easily 
made  out  by  spy-glasses,  by  those  who  had  seen  her  the  year  be- 
fore, to  be  the  Diligence  sloop-of-wur. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  worthy  Brunswiekcrs,  who  Buffered 
themselves  to  lay  in  bed  until  sunrise,  were  startled   at  that  timo 
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by  a  loud  report  of  a  cannon,  the  morning  gun  fired  by  the  man- 
of  war.  Everybody  Btarted,  dressed  quickly  and  ran  forth  to  see 
the  dread  ship,  which    was   lying   quietly  at   anchor   opposite  the 

borough,  and  within  point  blank  range,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 
Ahovc  her  quarter-deck  flamed  the  red  cn>39  flag  of  England, 
and  her  open  ports  showed  the  menacing  months  of  a  row  of  iron 
cannon. 

There  was  not  a  man,  a  woman,  a  child,  in  Brunswick,  that  was 
not  looking  at  the  terrible  vessel,  either  from  the  upper  windows 
of  their  gabled  houses,  from  tho  heads  of  the  streets  that  opened  a 
view  of  the  water,  and  from  the  pier-heads  ;  the  bolder  folk  com- 
ing nearest  to  her. 

"  What  will  he  done  ?  Will  the  burghers  allow  the  stamps  to 
be  landed  •"  were  the  questions  passed  from  month  to  mouth. 

"  Jf  we  resist  the  landing,  we  shall  all  lie  hanged,"  said  a  wor- 
thv  innholder,  with  his  usually  red  face  speckled  with  blank  spots 
of  fear,  and  his  round  body  shrunken  one  third  to  the,  corporative 
dimensions  of  yesterday.  "  AH  he  hanged,  neighbors, — hanged 
on  a  gallows  high  as  Hainan's  !  Better  he  cautious.  1  advise  dis- 
cretion. I  recommend  patience.  Let  us  submit  like  honest  sub- 
jects. What  is  a  penny  more  or  less  on  a  newspaper,  or  a  note 
o'  hand  !" 

"  Beshrew  thee,  Bardolph,  for  n  had  reason!"  said  the  worthy 
burgher,  Wallstall'.  "  What  wouldst  thou  do  were  the  king  to  say 
thou  shouldst  pay  him  a  ha'penny  for  every  mug  of  ale  thou  sell- 
est  for  a  penny  !  Would  not  thy  liver  swell  ! — thy  portly  stomach 
rise  in  rescntation  thereof  1  Wouldst  thou  not  rebel'  Wouldst 
thou  not  get  a-top  o'  one  o'  thy  ale  puncheons,  and  make  a  rebel- 
lious speech  to  thy  customers  that  would  make  the  parliament 
men  shake  in  their  shoes  ?" 

"Marry,  but  1  might,  good  burghomaster !"  answered  mine 
host,  with  a  smile;  "  in  my  opinion,  these  stamps  better  be  kept 
on  board,  and  the  proper  way  to  keep  them  on  board  would  he, 
methinks,  not  to  sutler  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  land  them." 

"  Thou  hast  the  pig  by  the  right  ear  now,  honest  Bardolph. 
This  is  the  gist  of  the  matter  in  a  pint  pot.  That  is  what  wc  in- 
tend to  do." 

"Look,  brothers!  There  cometh  a  boat  from  the  ship  land- 
ward," said  a  little  man  in  a  brown  coat,  with  extraordinary  long 
flaps,  and  a  huge  cocked  hat,  and  ample  velveteen  breeches,  fast- 
ened at  the  knee  with  silver  buckles.  He  was  a  little  man  truly, 
and  sought  to  disguise  his  diminutive  size  under  gigantic  gar- 
ments. He  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  burghers  of  Brunswick. 
He  was,  like  all  little  men,  a  courageous  fellow.  "  Let  us  point 
our  cannon  and  give  them  a  shot,  if  they  think  to  land!" 

Here  he  looked  towards  an  old  iron  gun,  which  the  more  war- 
like citizens  had  brought  down  to  the  pier  the  night  before,  and 
mounted  u|>on  three  millstones  piled  one  n-top  of  the  other,  for 
gun-carriage  it  had  none.  The  gun  was  a  venerable  piece,  and, 
since  the  oldest  man  could  remember,  it  had  lain  on  the  pier- 
head when  he  was  a  boy,  a  scat  for  loafers.  But  now,  by  aid  of  a 
stout  rope  and  eighteen  strong  men,  it  had  been  dragged,  in  the 
present  emergency,  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  mounted.  It  was 
also  loaded,  nearly  to  the  muzzle,  with  bad  powder,  horse  shoes, 
of  iron  nails,  and  other  deadly-intent  missiles.  But  braver 
would  he  the  man  who  should  stand  behind  it  than  before  it,  as, 
like  all  ancient  pieces  of  ordnance,  it  promised  to  kill  more  "  ene- 
mies in  the  rear  "  than  in  the  front. 

"  Let  us  point  our  gun  at  'em,"  said  the  little  man,  "and  order 
'cm  to  keep  off!" 

But,  at  this  moment,  there  came  down  to  the  pier-head  a  party 
of  five  gentlemen,  richly  dressed  and  with  powdered  hair,  and 
swords  and  buckled  shoes,  all  of  the  olden  time.  The  people  gave 
place  to  them  with  deference,  and  side  remarks,  one  to  another,  of 
confidence. 

"  Here  comes  Hugh  Waddcl,  and  with  him  the  brave  Colonel 
Ashe,  of  Wilmington.  Let  us  see  what  will  now  be  done.  Hist, 
gossips  !     Let  the  quality  speak  to  this  officer  in  the  boat." 

The  party  of  distinguished  colonists  advanced  through  the  fall- 
ing-back crowd  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  The  sloop-of-war's  boat 
was  pulling  steadily  in  to  the  stairs  where  boats  landed.  At  the 
stem  of  the  boat  fluttered  a  little  English  flag,  and  two  officers  in 
uniform  were  seated  beneath  its  folds.  The  boat  was  rowed  by 
eight  men. 

As  it  came  within  hailing  distance,  Hugh  Waddel,  a  famous 
gentleman  of  the  colony,  waved  his  hand  backward,  signalling  the 
boat  to  stop.  The  officer  who  sat  in  the  stem  rose  up,  and,  touch- 
ing his  hat,  said,  cheerily  : 

"  How  are  you,  Major  Waddel  ?  Your  townsfolk  do  me  great 
honor  to  come  in  such  large  numbers  to  meet  me." 

"  Do  not  advance,  Captain  Seymour  I"  cried  the  major,  firmly. 
"  I  must  parley  with  you  where  you  are." 

"  But  I  would  rather  parley  ashore.  It  is  nine  weeks  since  I 
have  put  foot  on  terra  lirma,  and  as  I  mean  to  dine  with  you  to- 
dav,  we  will  parley  at  your  house  over  your  good  wines." 

"  My  dear  captain,  you  sec  this  cannon.  It  covers  the  landing. 
The  fuse  is  burning  over  the  priming  in  a  resolute  man's  hand. 
At  my  word,  your  boat  is  blown  out  of  water !" 

"What  means  this  hostile  reception  to  a  king's  ship,  sir  !" 
haughtily  demanded  the  captain,  slapping  his  hand  upon  his 
sword-hilt  till  it  rang  again,  while  his  face  flushed  with  anger. 

"Not  to  our  king's  ship,  but  to  its  freight.  If  you  have  no 
stamp  paper  in  your  boat,  you  may  land." 

"I  have  none,  major,"  answered  the  captain,  laughing.  "I 
don't  usually  load  my  own  cargo." 

"Then  pull  in;  but,  by  the  cross  of  King  George  and  Saint 
George,  wc  here  at  Brunswick  will  let  no  stamps  land  in  our  port. 
If  you  will  parley  with  me  at  my  house,  you  are  a  welcome  guest. 
You  will  there  get  an  inkling  of  the  opinions  of  the  best  men  in 
the  colony  as  to  this  infernal  Stamp  Act." 


The  boat  landed.  Tin'  captain  heartily  shook  hands  with  the 
major,  Colonel  Ashe,  ami  other  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  known 
In  fore.  With  them  he  walked  towards  the  house  of  the  major,  fol- 
lowed by  the  curious  eyes  and  timid  surmises  of  the  vast  crowd. 
They  then  gazed  awhile  upon  the  dark  vessel,  as  she  lay  moored 
off  the  CUStom-housO,  ami  then  slowly  dispersed  to  their  occupa- 
tions. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Major  Waddel  and  the  English 
captain,  a  tall,  thin,  saturnine  looking  man,  who  wore  a  long 
sword  and  a  cocked  hat  with  the  cockade  of  the  customs,  came  to 
the  pier-head,  and  haughtily  looking  about  him,  descended  the 
stairs,  and  said  to  the  seamen  in  the  war  ship's  boat : 

"  Row  mo  on  board." 

The  men  were  about  to  obey,  at  the  command  of  the  midship- 
man in  charge,  when  a  young  man,  dressed  plainly  in  a  gray  coat 
and  a  flapping  hat,  and  unarmed,  said,  firmly,  to  the  stranger: 

"  Mr.  Houston,  you  will  remain  on  shore  I" 

"And  who  has  power  to  prevent  me  from  going  on  board  my 
king's  ship  '." 

"  The  power  will  show  itself,  sir,  if  you  move  a  step  towards 
that  boat  !" 

"  Yo  rig  man,  do  you  know  the  peril  you  are  putting  your  neck 
to,  by  this  coercion  of  a  king's  officer?" 

"  I  have  weighed  all  the  consequences.  You  know  I  mean  that 
the  stamped  paper  shall  not  come  on  shore.  We  also  forbid  all 
communication  with  the  vessel." 

"  But,  sir,  I  am  s<  nt  here  by  the  crown  to  receive  this  paper. 
It  is  consigned  to  me 

"  You  may  rest  assured  you  will  never  see  a  meet  of  it,  sir  !" 
answered  the  young  man,  quietly  but  resolutely. 

"  We  will  sec,  sir, — we  will  sec,  Mr.  George  Washington  !  You 
have  no  authority  to  detain  me,  at  your  peril  I" 

Here  the  customs  officer  moved  forward  to  enter  the  boat,  when 
he  found  himself,  at  a  motion  of  the  eye  of  the  young  colonist, 
confronted  by  two  men,  who  held  pistols  at  his  head.  Alarmed, 
he  jumped  back,  and  slowly  retraced  his  steps  to  the  custom-house, 
but  not  without  vows  of  revenge  and  menaces,  that  he  would  yet 
see  the  head  of  this  traitor,  Washington,  adorning  the  iron  spikes 
above  the  London  Tower  gate. 

The  captain  of  the  sloopof-war  did  not  long  remain  in  Major 
Waddel's  house.  He  found  himself  surrounded  by  such  a  compa- 
ny of  dark  faces  and  resolute  eyes  that  he  began  to  feel  for  his 
personal  security,  though  all  was  courteous  and  gentlemanly  on 
the  part  of  the  colonial  gentlemen. 

"  But,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  to  go  from  a  house  the 
atmosphere  of  which  he  did  not  breathe  so  freely  as  that  of  his 
own  quarter-deck,  "  I  have  the  king's  command  to  land  the 
stamps." 

"  The  will  of  a  free  people,"  said  Colonel  Ashe,  "  is  greater 
than  the  will  of  a  tyrant." 

"  What !  this  to  my  king !"  demanded  the  naval  officer,  with 
flashing  eyes,  as  they  drew  near  the  pier. 

"  We  speak  our  minds,  sir.     The  stamps  must  not  be  landed." 

"  I  will  land  them,  if  I  have  to  cover  the  landing  with  my  broad- 
sides." 

"  Then,  if  such  be  your  mood,  sir  captain,"  said  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, "  you  cannot  return  on  board  to  do  any  such  mischief." 

"  What !  am  I  a  prisoner  '." 

"  Yes,  unless  you  promise,  as  a  gentleman  and  an  officer,  to 
weigh  anchor  before  sunset,  and  leave  our  coast." 

"  But  if  I  am  detained,  my  lieutenant  will  do  his  duty  and  land 
them,  or  lay  your  town  in  ashes." 

"Bricks  and  mortar,  wood  and  stone  may  perish;  but  our 
resolution  to  prevent  the  landing  of  your  freight  is  imperishable. 
But,  sir,"  continued  Colonel  Ashe,  "  wc  have  delayed  full  long. 
We  must  have  your  pledge,  or,  within  half  an  hour,  wc  will  have 
you  hanged  to  the  staff  of  the  custom-house!  This  is  no  boy's 
play-  We  are  in  earnest.  It  is  time  our  parley  was  over  and  you 
understood  us." 

The  captain  turned  pale.  He  bit  his  lips,  and  as  he  gazed  round 
upon  th:  large  multitude  of  men  with  lowering  looks,  saw  young 
Washington  and  his  party  at  the  cannon,  and  the  determined  atti- 
tude of  his  former  friends,  he  said,  doggedly  : 

"I  sec  I  am  a  prisoner.  I  yield  my  sword,  but  under  protest. 
I  consent  to  depart  in  three  days,  after  getting  water  and  provi- 
sions, with  ray  freight ;  but  only  under  a  solemn  protest,  and 
nndcr  fear  of  my  life  ;  and  also  that,  gentlemen,  you  take  the 
responsibility  to  the  crown,  by  signing  your  names  to  a  history  of 
these  proceedings." 

"  And  have  us  hanged  in  Tyburn  for  it !"  said  Hugh  Waddcl, 
laughing.  "  But  wc  know  wdiat  we  do.  We  fear  no  man.  Our 
names  are  at  the  king's  service.  You  shall  have  the  paper  you 
ask — " 

"  And  in  it,  that  under  threat  of  death  I  yielded — " 

"  Yes !  Fear  not ;  we  will,  though  wc  hang  ourselves,  save 
your  own  neck." 

lT|«)n  this  the  captain  went  in  with  them  to  the  king's  customs, 
and  there  signed  his  own  pledge  to  sail  his  ship  and  her  freight 
away,  while  they  signed  a  bold  letter,  uddrcssed  to  the  king,  that 
was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  conscience  of  the  naval  captain. 

This  being  done,  it  was  made  known  to  the  vast  crowd,  when 
loud  huzzas,  at  their  victory  over  the  Stamp  Act,  rent  the  air.  A 
score  of  young  men  seized  the  sloop's  boat,  without  molesting  the 
crew,  whom  they  suffered  quietly  to  land,  and  drew  it  up  liodily 
out  of  the  water  upon  the  pier.  Some  of  them  removed  the  flag- 
staff from  before  the  king's  customs,  and  placed  it  in  the  boat, 
with  a  flag  flying,  upon  it  inscribed,  "  No  Stamps !" 

The  boat  was  (hen  hoisted  upon  a  long  wagon,  and  ropes  being 
attached,  a  procession  of  a  thousand  men  drew  and  accompanied 
it  to  Wilmington.     Upon  their  arrival  in  the  capital  it   was  dark, 


hut  the   streets   were   illuminated,   and    hundreds  of  citizens    met 

them  and  escorted  them  to  the  governor's  house. 

This  gentleman  was  an  English  nobleman,  a  creature  of  his 
king.  He  w:is  amazed,  beyond  expression,  at  seeing  his  palace 
thus  surrounded,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  a  hearing.  But  all  the 
reply  he  received  was  : 

"James  Houston!  We  want  the  stamp  officer.  Give  him  up. 
He  ha«  fled  from  Brunswick  here  !" 

"  I  will  not  give  up  a  faithful  king's  officer,"  answered  the  gov- 
ernor, from  his  balcony.  "  Retire  to  your  homes,  and  do  your 
duty  as  good  subjects  of  the  crown.  This  Bhall  be  reported  to 
parliament." 

"  A  fig  for  parliament !  We  will  have  a  parliament  of  our  ow  a 
ere  long  I"  cried  a  voice  from  the  crowd. 

"  The  stamp  officer  !     Give  up  Jimmy  Houston  !" 

"  I  will  not  surrender  a  man  who  has  fled  for  protection  to  his 
country's  flag."     Ami  here  tic  governor  cast  the  British  flaf 
Houston,  who  stood  terrified  by  his  side. 

Upon  this  there  was  a  rush  made  by  a  score  of  men,  with  light- 
ed torches,  towards  the  house.  The  movement  was  accompanied 
by  shouts  of  "  Burn  him  out !     Fire  his  house  !" 

The  proud  governor,  seeing  that  they  were  in  earnest,  waved 
his  hand  to  be  heard. 

"  I  yield  him  up  on  condition  that  you  harm  him  not." 

"That  I  pledge  myself  to,"  answered  Colonel  Ashe,  coming 
near.     "  I  will  be  responsible  for  his  personal  safety." 

"  What  do  they  want  with  mc  '"  asked  Houston,  hanging  back. 

"  Only  to  make  you  take  an  oath  not  to  execute  the  duties  of 
stamp  olfi  'er,  and  to  return  your  commission." 

"Anything,  sir,  if  they  will  only  not  injure  mc." 

Colonel  Ashe  placed  his  arm  through  that  of  Houston,  and  led 
him  towards  the  town  hall,  in  the  market-place,  followed  by  the 
multitude,  surging  like  a  vexed  ocean.  Into  this  room  they  led 
him,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  he  was  made  to 
swear  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  never  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
stamp-officer  in  the  colony. 

This  oath  taken,  the  vast  assembly  rend  the  skies  with  "  huz- 
zas," wave  their  torches,  and  taking  Houston  into  the  boat,  drag 
him  to  the  governor's  house,  and  there  leave  him,  with  three  cheers 
for  their  victory  over  the  fallen  Stamp  Act. 

Soon  afterwards  they  dispersed  quietly.  The  king's  boat  was 
taken  back  in  procession,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  captain  ;  but 
on  reaching  Brunswick,  the  sloop  had  already  sailed — flown,  her 
captain  having  regained  his  deck  by  means  of  a  shore  boat,  and 
victim  of  his  fears,  immediately  made  sail  from  a  coast  where  ho 
feared  both  for  his  life  and  the  safety  of  his  ship. 

This  bold  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  the  mother-land,  under 
the  guns  of  her  armed  vessel,  and  within  the  shadow  of  her  flag, 
was  the  first  birth  of  liberty  on  earth.  These  scenes  preceded  the 
destruction  of  the  Boston  tea  by  eight  years,  says  an  historian  of 
North  Carolina  ;  were  nine  years  before  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
and  ten  years  prior  to  the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonics.  A  noble  exploit,  worthy  to  be  emblazoned  on  the  page 
of  history  as  the  first  step  of  the  free  colonists  to  oppose  the  un- 
just use  of  the  power  of  "  king  and  parliament." 
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In  our  present  series  ot  sea-side  sketehes,  we  tnrn  from  Nahant, 
recently  illustrated  in  the  Pictorial,  to  the  southern  shore  of  the 
const,  and  present  some  of  the  notahilities  of  Cohasset.  The 
views  were  drawn  for  us  hy  an  able  artist,  and  an'  vivid  pictures 
of  the  localities  represented.  Cohasset  is  in  Norfolk  County, 
Massachusetts,  being  northeast  upon  Massachusetts  Bay.  The 
i^oast  here  is  bold,  rocky  and  dangerous.  Taking  the  cars  at  the 
Old  Colony  station,  in  Boston,  we  proceed  by  the  <  )ld  Colony  and 
South  Shore  railroads  to  the  Nantasket  station,  where  we  leave 
the  cars  and  walk  to  the  Rockland  House,  of  which  we  give  a 
view.  Our  road  is  winding  and  picturesque,  and  passes  through 
the  romantic  village  of  North  Cohasset,  nestling  among  the  rocks. 
The  Rockland  House,  kept  by  J.  D.  and  A.  L.  Howe,  is  situated 
upon  high  ground  at  the  head  of  Nantasket  Beach  ;  it  is  finely 
located  for  summer  residents,  and  combines  all  the  advantages  of 
the  sea-shore.  The  view  from  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  is  very  fine, 
showing  the  beach  and  outer  Boston  lighthouse,  as  in  our  engrav- 
ing. From  the  Rockland  House  we  take  the  Jerusalem  road  to 
the  village  of  Cohasset.  This  road  winds  among  the  rocks  and 
trees  along  the  shore.  The  wind  from  the  sea  has  great  effect 
upon  vegetation  here  ;  the  trees  lean  from  the  water,  and  rarely, 
except  in  sheltered  places,  put  forth  any  branches  toward  the 
ocean.  The  Black  Rock  House,  or  Bent's  Cottage,  is  situated 
upon  this  road.  It  is  a  resort  for  fishing  parties.  The  Black 
Rock  is  seen  in  the  background.  Cohasset  Depot  is  situated  at 
the  terminus  of  the  South  Shore  Railroad.  It  is  a  wooden  build- 
ing of  Gothic  architecture,  and  presents  a  very  neat  appearance. 
As  we  reach  Cohasset  from  the  Jerusalem  road,  the  view  shown 
in  our  large  picture  presents  itself.  The  road  follows  the  deep 
depression  in  the  foreground,  and  gives  the  buildings  a  very  ele- 
vated appearance.  The  village  abounds  in  trees,  and  has  a  very 
quiet,  rural  appearance.  Immediately  back  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  the  largest  seen  in  the  picture,  is  a  small  pond,  which 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Common.  The  church  on  the 
left  is  the  Orthodox.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  Cohasset 
forms  a  delightful  place  for  a  summer  residence.  We  have  thus 
very  briefly  noticed  the  principal  objects  delineated  in  our  scries 
of  engravings;  but,  beside  the  sea,  the  "mighty  sea,"  the  "great 
deep,"  the  works  of  man  sink  into  insignificance.  The  proudest 
cathedral  pile  that  art  ever  reared  would  vainly  woo  the  eye  from 
those  huge  battlements — those  granite  Gibraltars,  that  nature  has 
piled  along  our  coast.  The  dweller  by  the  seashore  needs  only  a 
shelter  for  his  head,  if  his  purpose  l>c  to  study  the  phases  of  that 
great  element  which  gives  life  to  the  world.  He  cares  not  for  the 
finest  music  ever  warbled  by  Italian  throats,  while  he  can  listen  to 


the  moonlight  music  of  the  waves,  nnd  their  bell-like  tinkle  as 
they  peacefully  lave  the  rocks  ;  or,  if  he  wif-h  for  a  deeper  diapason, 
organ  anthems  more  sublime  than  ever  rolled  along  the  roof  of  a 


of  the  sea.  Mountain  scenery,  however  grand,  has  a  certain  de- 
gree of  monotony.  Those  vast  upheaved  earth-waves  are  rigid 
and  immovable.  You  can  produce  new  combinations  by  chang- 
ing your  point  of  view  ;  but  the  essential  elements  of  the  land- 
scape are  the  same.  Sunset,  sunrise,  moonlight,  storm,  mist, — 
you  soon  run  through  the  gamut  of  this  mountain  melody.  But 
with  the  ocean  it  is  different ;  for,  beside  the  variation  of  these  at- 
mospheric effects,  you  have  the  wonderful  changes  of  the  elements 
on  which  it  is  displayed.  At  one  time  you  see  the  surface,  placid, 
mirror-like,  reflecting  faithfully  the  blue  tint  of  the  overarching  sky, 
the  forms  of  the  shores,  and  the  masts  and  the  idle  sails  of  the 
vessels  that  lie  motionless  upon  the  surface.  At  another,  the  whole 
expanse  of  water  is  corrugated  by  a  cold  current  of  air,  and  the 
mirror  is  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments.  Yet  another  phase 
ot  the  changeful  element  is  presented  when  a  furious  storm  dis- 
plays the  utmost  fury  of  the  waves.  A  storm  at  Cohasset  baffles 
description  ;  such  a  storm,  for  instance,  as  that  in  which  Minot's 
Ledge  Light  perished,  a  few  years  since.  The  rude  Cohasset  rocks 
have  witnessed  many  a  sad  wreck.  The  government  are  now 
commencing  to  build  a  permanent  lighthouse  on  Minot's  Ledge, 
which  will  rival  the  far-famed  Ivldystone  in  its  solidity.  But  to 
descend  from  poetry  to  more  practical  matters ;  from  the  music  of 
the  waves  to  the  flavor  ot  the  fish  that  dwell  therein.  Cohasset  is 
famous  for  the  abundance  of  its  fish.  Off  the  rock,  those  substan- 
tial staples,  perch  and  rock  cod,  arc  caught  in  great  numbers,  and 
those  versed  in  the  piscatorial  art  know  where  to  take  the  deli- 
cious tautog,  one  of  the  finest  fish  that  swims  in  the  salt  water. 
Cod  and  haddock,  monstrous  specimens,  arc  taken  on  the  proper 
grounds,  and,  during  the  season  of  their  run,  delicious  mackerel. 
And  while  speaking  of  cod,  we  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  few 
persons,  comparatively,  know  how  to  make  a  good  chowder, 
though  each  of  the  public  houses  noticed  above  keeps  at  least  one 
proficient.  The  other  day,  while  whiling  away  an  hour  at  the  sea- 
side, we  accidentally  came  across  the  following  recipe,  by  the 
"  Shade  of  Alden,"  which  we  will  give  a  chance  of  immortality  in 
our  pages  ;  it  is  quite  too  valuable  to  be  lost  : — "For  a  family  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons,  all  you  have  to  do  is  this  :  in  the  first 
place,  catch  your  fish — as  Mrs.  Glass  would  say — cither  with  a 
silver  or  some  other  kind  of  a  hook ;  a  codfish,  not  a  haddock, 
weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  There  is  more  nutriment  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  Have  it  well  cleaned  by  your  fish- 
monger (keeping  the  skin  on),  and  cut  into  slices  of  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  thickness ;  preserving  the  head,  which  is  the  best  part  ot 
it  for  a  chowder.  Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  clear  or  fat  pork, 
and  cut  that  into  thin  slices ;  do  the  same  with  ten  or  twelve  mid- 
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Gothic  cathedral,  he  has  but  to  listen  to  the  thunder  ot  the  same 
changeful  element  when  the  storm-winds  have  lashed  it  to  a  fury. 
We  cannot  understand  how  people  can  complain  of  the  monotony 
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dling-sizcd  potatoes.  Then  make  your  chowder,  thus  :  take  the 
largest  pot  you  have  in  the  house,  if  it  be  not  '  as  large  as  all  out- 
doors ;'  fry  out  the  pork  first,  and  then  take  it  out  of  the  pot,  leav- 
ing in  the  drippings.  Put  three  pints  of  water  with  the  drippings, 
then  a  layer  of  fish,  so  as  to  cover  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
pot  as  possible  ;  next,  a  layer  of  potatoes  ;  then  put  in  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  salt,  and  a  ten-spoonful  of  pepper;  then,  again,  ihe 
pork,  another  layer  of  fish,  what  potatoes  may  be  left,  and  fill  the 
pot  up  with  water,  so  as  to  completely  cover  the  whole.  Put  the 
pot  over  a  good  fire,  and  let  the  chowder  boil  twenty-five  minutes. 
When  this  is  done,  put  in  a  quart  of  sweet  mdk,  if  you  have  it 
handy,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  small  hard  crackers,  split.  Let  the 
whole  boil  five  minutes  longer ;  your  chowder  is  then  ready  for 
the  table,  and  an  excellent  one  it  will  be.  Let  this  direction  be 
strictly  followed,  and  every  man  and  every  woman  can  make  their 
own  enowders.  Long  experience  enables  me  to  say  this,  without 
pretending  to  be  a  '  cook's  oracle.'  There  is  no  mistake  about  it. 
An  onion  or  two  may  be  used,  where  people  have  a  taste  for  thnt 
unsavory  vegetable.  A  few  days  since,  the  very  polite  and  gen- 
tlemanly keeper  of  one  of  Ihe  hotels  on  the  seashore  made  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  give  a  lady  boarder  some  idea  about  making 
chowders.  He  remarked  that  he  thought  '  about  a  dozen  India 
crackers  improved  a  fish  chowder.'  'Why  !'  exclaimed  the  lady  ; 
'  I  should  think  they  would  explode.'  '  I  mean,  madam,'  he  re- 
plied, with  characteristic  suavity,  '  crscken  made  of  meal  and 
flour,  in  equal  parts.' "  Among  the  aqremens  of  n  sojourn  by  the 
sea,  in  addition  to  feasting,  fishing  and  bathing,  boat  sailing  must 
not  be  forgotten;  but  this  must  be  indulged  in  with  due  caution, 
and  always  with  a  tried  and  trusty  skipper  at  the  helm.  "  A  sail- 
boat," writes  a  person  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  "is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  things  in  the  world,  in  the  hands  ot  an  in- 
experienced landsman  :  he  had  better  attempt  to  subdue  and  man 
age  a  wild  animal,  or  to  break  an  obstinate,  high-mettled  colt, 
than  to  break  his  own  neck  on  the  water ;  and  yet  how  many  rash 
blockheads  there  are,  who  are  willing  to  risk,  not  only  their  own 
lives,  hut  those  of  their  companions,  by  undertaking  to  sail  a  boat 
in  a  high  wind,  and  who  understand  as  little  the  properties  of  a 
boat,  the  tiller  and  the  rudder,  as  they  do  of  the  power  of  her  sails. 
This  is  a  lamentable  fact.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  restrain 
such  fellows  from  having  the  control  of  Itoats,  under  any  circum- 
stances, or  even  of  mud-scows,  it  they  are  deeply  laden  and  carry 
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canvass.  It  takes  years  of  se- 
vere experience  to  learn  to 
sail  a  boat  well ;  it  is  not  the 
work  of  a  month,  nor  even  ot 
six  months,  to  acquire  a  skil- 
ful knowledge  of  lioat-sailing. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  danger- 
ous shoals  and  rooks,  and 
other  numerous  had  places, 
among  the  islands  in  Boston 
harbor, — that  is  a  matter  of 
vast  importance,  it  is  true ; 
but  I  wish  to  speak  of  the 
danger  of  oversetting  or 
swamping  boats,  in  deep  wa- 
ter, through  ignorance,  care- 
lessness, or  mismanagement, 
in  jibing,  in  trimming  the  sails, 
reeling,  or  in  steering.  On  a 
party  of  pleasure,  for  instance, 
the  helm  is  very  often  entrust- 
ed to,  or  seized  by,  some  nov- 
ice, while  the  boatman  runs 
forward  to  arrange  the  fore- 
sail and  the  jib,  and  to  clear 
the  halliards — the  wind  blow- 
ing heavy;  the  latter  orders 
the  helmsman  to  put  the  helm 
up,  or  hard-down,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  in  two  instances  out 
of  three,  perhaps,  his  orders 
arc  not  understood,  or,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  are  dis- 
obeyed,— in  short,  the  helm  is 
put  the  wrong  way.  The  ope- 
ration of  jibine,  ns  every  nau- 
tical man  well  knows,  is  an 
important  one,  and  requires 
activity,  caution  and  judg- 
ment ;  nothing  but  experience 
can  perfect  a  man  in  this. 
Then,  again,  there  is  much 
danger  from   sudden   squalls, 

or  heavy  puffs  of  wind,  while  shooting  out  from  under  the  lec  ot 
an  island,  or  any  other  large  object.  The  wind  will  sometimes 
strike  you  with  remarkable  force  in  this  way,  and  calculation 
should  be  made  to  counteract  its  effect.  I  remember  many  acci- 
dents, some  of  them  ot  a  very  serious  character,  which  occurred 
in  the  manner  I  speak  of."  A  person  who  sees  no  sublimity  in 
the  ocean,  who  cannot  enjoy  a  storm  or  a  calm,  who  is  sea-sick 
the  moment  be  takes  a  scat  in  a  boat,  who  cares  nothing  for  fish- 
ing, with  whom  sea-bathing  disagrees,  who  thinks  chowder  "  poor 
stuff,"  had  better  not  go  to  Cohassct ;  but  one  who  has  a  real  taste 
for  all  these  things,  will  be  amply  remunerated  for  a  visit.  If  he 
be  a  hardy  sportsman,  then  the  wild  fowl  shooting,  late  in  the  fall, 
will  prove  an  irresistible  attraction.  Myriads  of  docks  are  des- 
troyed every  year  on  this  coast,  and  yet  they  are  undiminished. 


ROCKLAND    HOUSE,    COHASSET. 


TROPICAL  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

These  bright  little  beings  in  the  sunshine  gleam  and  flash  with  a 
brilliancy  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  many  gems  after  which  they 
are  named.  An  enumeration  of  some  of  their  names  will  convey 
an  idea  of  their  appearance — sapphire-throated,  ruby-throated, 
sapphire  and  emerald,  amethystine,  topaz  throated ;  then  there  are 
the  purple,  tri-colorcd,  violet-tufted,  violet-crowned,  blue-fronted, 
the  superb,  the  magnificent,  the  sabrc-winged.  And  there  is  one 
which  must  have  been  bestowed  by  some  ornithological  phrenolo- 
gist, who  had  great  skill  in  interpreting  the.  natural  language  of 
birds — the  supercilious  humming-bird.  The  largest  species  yet 
discovered  is  what  is  called  the  gigantic,  and  the  smallest,  one  that 
Sir  William  Jardine  describes  as  Gould's  humming-bird.  The 
gigantic  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  rest  of  his  trit>c,  both  in 


size  and  in  color  of  plumage. 
He  is  not  only  the  largest  but 
the  homeliest,  while  the  small- 
est is  the  most  beautiful.  The 
gigantic  (the  monster ))  is 
nearly  eight  inches  in  length  ; 
the  crown,  the  back,  the  un- 
der and  lesser  wing-coverts, 
brownish-green,  with  reflec- 
tions of  green  tint ;  the  under 
parts,  light  reddish  mingled 
with  a  deeper  tint  and  shaded 
off  with  green  ;  the  feathers 
are  generally  darker  at  the 
base,  and  the  paler  tips  give  a 
slightly  waved  appearance  to 
the  breast.  On  the  throat,  the 
feathers,  though  without  lus- 
tre, retain  the  scaly  form  and 
texture  of  the  more  brilliant 
species.  The  wings  slightly 
exceed  the  tail  in  length,  !>end 
up  at  the  tips,  and  exhibit  the 
form  of  the  most  correctly 
framed  organ  of  flight ;  they 
arc  of  a  uniform  brownish 
violet.  The  tail  is  composed 
of  ten  feathers,  of  a  brownish 
color  and  with  golden  green 
reflections ;  they  gradually  de- 
crease in  length.  Gould's  is 
the  smallest  species,  and  of 
the  most  dazzling  beauty.  It 
is  scarcely  over  two  inches  in 
length ;  its  forehead,  throat, 
and  upper  part  of  its  breast, 
are  of  a  most  brilliant  green  ; 
^  the  feathers  of  a  scaly  form. 

From   the    crown    springs   a 
crest  of  bright  chestnut  fea- 
thers,  of  a  lengthened   form, 
and  capable  of  being  raised  at 
pleasure.     The   back   is  of  a 
golden  green,  crossed  with  a  whitish  band ;  the  wings  and  tail  are 
brownish  purple,  the  latter  having  the  centre  feathers  tinged  with 
green  ;  the  lower  parts  are  dark  brownish  green.     The  neck  tufts 
are  of  the  most  splendid  kind,  and  have  a  chaste  hut  brilliant 
effect ;  they  are  composed  of  narrow   feathers  of  a  snowy  white- 
ness, the  tips  of  each  having  a  round  serrated  spot  of  bright  eme- 
rald green,  surrounded  with  a  dark  border ;  the   largest  are  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  tuft,  and  they  decrease  in  length,  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  butterfly's  wing ;  shorter  feathers  again   spring  from 
the  base,  and  their  green  tips  are  relieved  on  the  white  of  the  long- 
er ones  behind  them.     The  most  common  species,  and  that  which 
abounds   in   all  parts  of  the   West   Indies,  is  the  ruby-crested. 
Though  seen  every  day  about  the  gardens,  it  presents  some  of  the 
most  splendid  coloring  of  the  family. — Traveller's  Journal. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WHEN    WOULD   YOU   DIE? 

BY     ADA     O.     EDDY. 

Would  you  die  in  the  spring, 

Wiicn  thr  MOSOn  is  fair; 
And  sweet-scented  fragrance 

Is  filling  the  air.' 
When  the  flowerets  are  strewing 

Bright  fonns  o'er  the  earth, 
And  hailing  the  genius 

That  hastened  their  birth  ? 
In  its  gay  time  of  beauty, 

0,  would  it  not  be, 
When  the  wild  forest  songsters 

Are  warbling  with 
When  a  carpet  of  verdure 

Would  spread  o'er  thy  grave, 
And  the  rosea'  soft  petals 

Mid  green  brauches  wave? 

Not  so!  I  would  linger 

Much  longer  than  now; 
I  would  gather  those  roses 

To  bind  on  uiy  brow : 
I  would  rest  on  that  carpet, 

With  mild  beauty  rife; 
And  witoeu  glad  nature 

Just  kindled  to  life. 
Who  would  die  in  the  spring-time 

When  gladness  has  birth  ? 
Ay,  when  joy  first  awakens, 

Who'd  leave  the  fair  earth? 

When  spring,  then,  has  fled, 

Quirk  will  summer  appear, 
In  gay  livery  clad. 

The  pride  of  the  year. 
Is  such,  then,  the  time 

You  would  choose  to  depart? 
Could  you  leave  without  tears — 

Without  sadntss  of  heart  f 

Not  yet  let  me  go : 

While  summer  is  gay 
I  would  least  on  its  beauties — 

Awhile  let  me  stay. 
Soon  autumn  will  follow, 

With  treasures  replete; 
Let  me  reap  its  rich  h-irve&t, 

Partake  of  its  sweet : 
Till  the  cold  chilling  winds 

Scatter  blight  o'er  the  ground, 
And  the  frost  king  and  dampness 

Strew  ruin  around; 
When  the  green  leaves  of  summer 

Fall  yellow  and  sear, 
And  the  glory  Is  wrested 

From  out  the  fair  year. 

I»d  not  wait  till  cold  Winter, 

With  pitiless  breath, 
Has  spread  over  nature 

His  traces  of  death: 
1  would  go,  when  rich  autumn, 

On  things  of  decay. 
Has  written  indelibly, 

"  Passing  away!" 
When  the  swift  tide  of  nature 

Goes  down  with  a  sigh ; — 
Ay.  with  beauty's  bright  forms, 

Let  me  die — let  me  die. 


THE  FATAL    HELMETS. 


A  GALLIC  LEGEND. 


BY    FRANCIS     v.    1)1  KIVAGK. 


It  was  on  a  dark  evening  in  the  month  of  February,  814,  that 
two  horsemen,  clad  in  complete  armor,  and  mounted  on  fleet  and 
powerful  chargers,  rode  rapidly  towards  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Paris.  They  were  young  and  gallant  knights,  favorites  of 
Charlemagne,  and  now  hound  for  llic  ancient  palace  of  Thcrmes, 
with  sealed  despatches  for  its  seneschal,  from  the  new  monarch, 
Louis,  the  brother  and  successor  of  the  great  emperor. 

"  Look,  Raoul  !"  said  one  of  the  riders,  Robert  de  Guercy,  ad- 
ig  his  companion,  Raoul  de  Lys,  "  the  clouds  have  lifted  a 
little,  and  through  a  rent  in  the  murky  canopy  of  heaven,  one  star 
beams  out,  a  presage  of  good  fortune." 

"Ay,  Robert,"  replied  his  brother-inarms,  "and  methinks  I 
behold,  rising  in  the  distance,  the  hoary  battlements  and  time- 
worn  towers  of  the  old  palace.  Dearer  to  me,  that  old  Roman 
pile,  in  nil  its  rude  severity,  than  the  fairest  citadel  of  other  lands 
— for  is  it  not  the  bower  of  my  ladye  love,  Rotrude  the  peel 

"Not  peerless!"  answered  Robert  de  Guercy,  "you  forget  her 
sister  Gisla." 

"They  are  twin-stars  of  beauty,"  said  Raoul.  "Worthy  of  the 
blood  that  courses  in  their  veins — worthy  sisters  of  the  imperial 
Charlemagne." 

"  What  think, you  the  new  monarch  will  say  to  our  attachment  ?" 

"  I  know  not.  I  have  not  learned  to  read  his  character.  But 
I  fear  his  austerity  and  pride.  Yet  a  little  while,  Robert,  must 
our  loves  lie  hidden.  We  have  wooed  and  won  our  misffi 
secret — let  us  still  shroud  our  passion  in  the  veil  of  mystery.  The 
hour  will  come,  believe  me,  when  we  can  avouch  it  in  the  face  of 
day.  Wlien  we  have  carved  out  fortunes  with  our  swords,  and 
earned  with  our  blood  the  highest  honors  of  chivalry,  each  can 
claim  the  hand  of  an  emperor's  sister  as  his  guerdon.  Rut  here 
we  are  at  the  gate." 


•  Tin-  basis  of  this  sketch  may  bo  found  in  t'.'.at  very  agreeable  and  Taluable 
illustrated  work,  "  Les  Rues  do  Paris." 


Raising  his  bugle  to  his  lips,  Raoul  blew  a  vigorous  and  mar- 
tial Mast.  The  gate  was  opened  and  the  knights,  setting  spurs 
to  their  horses,  dashed  under  the  archway,  the  flambeaux  of  the 
guard  throwing  a  ruddy  light  upon  their  gleaming  armor  and 
white  plumes.  Recognizing  the  companions  as  royal  messengers, 
a  few  cavaliers  mounted  in  haste,  and  offered  their  escort  as  far  as 
the  palace  of  Therm 

The  party  galloped  on  at  full  speed,  the  iron-shod  feet  of  the 
horses  dashing  fire  from  the  stones  that  lay  scattered  in  the  nar- 
row, unpaved  and  ill-kept  streets.  At  length  they  reached  the 
old  palace,  where  the  knights  dismissed  their  escort.  The  senes- 
chal, an  old  man,  whose  white  heard  descended  half  way  to  his 
girdle,  received  them  with  the  honor  due  to  couriers  from  the  em- 
peror, and  gave  orders  that  their  chargers  should  be  cared  for, 
while  he  himself  marshalled  the  way  into  a  long,  vaulted  hall, 
wainscotted  with  oak,  upon  the  walls  of  which  hung  panoplies  of 
arms  and  banners  of  all  nations,  many  of  them  wrested  from  their 
original  possessors  by  the  gallantry  of  Charlemagne.  Yet  it  was 
a  dreary  place,  and  the  night-wind,  that  found  its  way  through 
the  loop-holes,  swayed  the  rustling  banners  to  and  fro  with  a  dis- 
mal, moaning  sound,  lik"  that  of  the  voice  of  a  prophet  of  evil. 

The  old  seneschal,  having  conducted  the  young  knights  thus 
far,  halted  and  said  : 

"  You  arc  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Raoul.  "  Anil  we  have  ridden  all  the  way  on 
the  spur — securing  fresh  horses  all  along  the  route.  I  know  not 
how  my  companion  feels,  he  will  answer  for  himself;  but  for  my 
own  part,  I  am  as  weary  in  limb  as  after  a  day  spent  in  lopping 
off  heads  upon  a  field  of  battle.  But  a  venison  pasty  and  a 
flagon  of  wine  before  retiring  to  rest  would  not  come  amiss.  What 
say  you,  Robert  '." 

"  I  have   made  no  vow  of  abstinence — or  I  might    bo  tempted 

to  break   it,  for  my  necessities  are  great,"  answered  De  Guercy. 

"  Rut  your  despatches,  noble  knights,"   said  the  seneschal. 

"  By  the  mass  !  I  had  almost  forgotten,"  said  Raoul,  producing 

the  packet  from  his  breast.     "  Here  is  the   missive  sealed  with  the 

imperial  arms,"  and  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  old  man. 

The  aged  seneschal  carefully  broke  the  seal,  and  unfolding  the 
parchment,  began  to  read  its  contents.  The  young  knights 
watched  his  countenance,  and  saw  surprise  depicted  in  his  fea- 
tures. When  he  had  read  every  word,  the  seneschal  raised  his 
head,  and  addressing  the  hearer  of  the  despatch,  said  : 
"  You  are  named  Raoul  de  Lys  >" 
Raoul  inclined  his  head. 

id  you  '!"  the  seneschal  continued,  turning  to   the  second 
knight. 

"  My  name  is  Robert  do  Guercy." 

"Then,  Robert  de  Guercy  and  Raoul  de  Lys,"  said  the  senes- 
chal, "  I  arrest  you  both." 

"  By  whose  authority  i"  demanded  Raoul,  fiercely. 
"  By  the  emperor's,"  replied  the  seneschal,  striking  the  parch- 
ment with  his  withered  hand. 

The  two  knights  looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment. 
"  You  will  surrender  your  swords,"  said  the  seneschal. 
Raoul  and  Robert  disdainfully  gave  up  their  weapons. 
"  At  least  toll  us  of  what  crime  we  arc  accused,"  said  Raoul. 
"  It  is  not  specified  in  the  letter,"  replied  the  seneschal,  "  only 
that  you  are  to  Ix:   imprisoned,  and  my  orders  command  your 
separation." 

"  Our  separation  !"  cried  Raoul,  throwing  himself  into  the  arms 
of  his  friend.  "  Robert  is  my  brothcr-in-arms — my  companion  in 
peril  and  pleasure.     Bart  us  not." 

"  Compel  me  not  to  use  violence,"  said  the  seneschal,  gravely. 
"Obey — ami  trust  to  fortune." 

"  Good  night,  then,  Robert,"  said  Raoul,  sadly.  "  What  may 
he  the  issue  of  this  affair  Heaven  only  can  decide." 

The  seneschal  departed  with  his  other  prisoner,  and  R;toul  dc 
Lys  heard  the  door  barred  and  locked  behind  him.  Throwing 
himself  upon  an  oaken  bench,  he  reflected  painfully  upon  the 
sudden  change  which  had  fallen  on  his  fortunes.  A  few  days 
since,  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  earth — 
now,  he  was  a  prisoner  by  command  of  his  successor.  A  few  mo- 
ments before,  he  looked  forward  to  a  rapturous  meeting  with 
Rotrude,  now  he  was  separated  from  her  and  perhaps  forever.  As 
these  painful  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  the  iron  tongue 
of  the  belfry  of  St.  James  struck  twelve  ;  a  secret  door  swung 
open  on  its  hinges,  and  Robert  de  Guercy,  holding  a  lamp  in  bis 
hand,  and  followed  by  a  female  figure  entered  the  hall.  Raoul 
started  to  his  feet. 

"Raoul!  brother!  friend!"  cried   the   knight.     "We  must  up 
and  act.  The  emperor  has  doomed  us  to  perpetual  imprisonment." 
"  How  know  you  this  '" 

Robert  de  Guercy  pointed  to  the  shrinking  figure  of  Gisla. 
"  Is  this  true,  lady  V 

"Too  true,"  replied  Gisla.  "  And  ere  many  hours,  my  brother 
will  be  himself  in  Paris  to  enforce  his  ordei 

"  Why  did  we  give  up  our  swords  ?"  cried  Raoul,  furiously — 
"  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  died  fighting  like  knights 
and  gentlemen,  than  perish  like  rats  in  a  dungeon.  But  where  is 
Kotrude  >" 

"  Here,  Raoul,"  answered  the  soft  voice  of  a  glorious,  dark- 
cyed  creature,  who  glided  into  the  ball  and  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  lover. 

Gisla  wrung  her  hands  and  wept. 

"  Fie  !  sister,"  said  Rotrude,  turning  from  the  embrace  of 
Raoul.  "  These  tears  are  unworthy  of  a  sister  of  Charlemagne — 
the  mistress  of  a  gallant  knight.  All  is  not  desperate.  The  sen- 
eschal is  sound  asleep.  I  have  corrupted  the  guards.  Pour  fleet 
are  saddled  in  the  court-yard.  Let  as  fly  while  yet  we 
have  the  time." 


"  And  wherefore  fly  I"  asked  a  deep  voice. 
Rotrude  turned  in  terror,  and    Louis  himself,  issuing  from  the 
secret  passage,  stood  before  them. 
"  Thou  here  '"  cried  Rotrude. 

"  Ay — sister  mine,"  cried  the  monarch.  "  Why,  you  fly  before 
me,  maidens,  like  startled  doves.  1  found  your  nest  warm  ;  I 
knew  you  could  not  be  far  off." 

"  Rut  how  could  you  win  your  way  hither  '" 
Louis  smiled. 
Dear  girl,"  said  he,  "the  secret  passages   of  the  old  palace 
are  as  well  known  to  me  as  to  the  architect  himself.     I  could  find 
my  w  iv  through  their  labyrinthine  windings   blindfolded.    So," 
ho  all  id,  turning  to  the  two  knights,  "  you  are  here  •" 

"  Yes,  my  liege,"  answered  H.ioul,  "  and  unarmed  and  prison- 
ers by  your  order." 

"  Valor  may  well  he  a  prisoner,  when  beauty  is  his  jailer," 
said  tho  monarch,  smiling.  "  Am  I  to  understand  you,  nohle 
knights,  that  you  love  these  damsels  fair?" 

"  More  than  life!"  replied  Robert  and  Raoul  simultaneously. 
"  And  you  are  not  disposed  to  be  cruel  ?"  asked  Louis,  turning 
to  tile  sisters. 

Their  blushes  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Louis,  reproachfully.  "  Why  did  you  not  make 
a  confidant  of  me,  and  treat  me  as  a  friend  and  brother  ?  Yon 
should  have  been  wedded  royally.  Now,  since  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  ceremony  must  immediately  take  place,  there  is  no  room 
for  splendor.  I  have  a  priest  in  waiting.  Go,  dearest  sisters,  and 
put  on  your  bravest  attire,  and  return  to  me  at  once." 
The  sisters  obeyed. 
Raoul  was  astounded. 

"  Can  I  have  heard  aright  !"  ho  exclaimed.  "Does  your  ma- 
jesty really  intend  to  bestow  on  poor  knights  the  sisters  of  your 
majesty  >." 

"If you  live,"  replied  the  monarch,  "you  shall  wed  them  ere 
the  morning  dawn.  Poor  knights  !  say  you  ?  Those  who  enjoy 
a  sovereign's  favor  can  never  he  termed  poor.  And  as  a  token  of 
my  countenance,  I  hereby  present  two  costly  helmets  with  the  ac- 
companying armor,  which  1  pray  you  to  put  on  immediately.  A 
warrior  should  wed  in  mail." 

At  a  signal  from  the  monarch,  four  attendants  appeared  from 
the  secret  passage,  bringing  two  complete  suits  of  armor. 

"  These  are  curious,"  said  the  monarch.  "  You  will  value 
them  as  having  once  belonged  to  my  illustrious  brother — may 
his  soul  rest  in  peace !  They  were  made  in  Italy,  and  sent  him 
from  Ravenna,  in  return  for  a  huge  goblet  filled  with  precious 
stones." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  attendants  disarmed  the  knights,  and 
clad  them  in  their  new  armor.  This  change  accomplished,  Louis 
bade  them  be  seated,  and  await  in  the  hall  the  return  of  himself 
and  their  brides. 

When,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  two  sisters,  apparelled 
from  head  to  foot  in  virgin  white,  and  holding  each  other  by  tho 
hand,  re-entered  the  hall,  they  found  the  two  knights  sitting  mo- 
tionless in  the  huge  oaken  chairs  where  Louis  had  left  them. 
Each  lady,  distinguishing  her  lover  by  his  stature,  for  the  visors 
of  their  helmets  were  closed,  repaired  to  his  sido.  The  warriors 
did  not  rise  to  welcome  their  brides. 

"  Raoul !"  said  Rotrude,  placing  her  white  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  her  lover. 

Raoul  replied  not — and  the  cold  steel  sent  a  strange  shudder 
through  the  frame  of  the  beautiful  girl. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Robert !"  cried  the  other  sister.  "  It  is  I — it  is 
Gisla,  beloved  one." 

Robert  de  Guercy  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
Rotrude  raised  the  hand  of  Raoul  ;  when  she  relinquished  it,  it 
fell  like  lead.     A  wild  shriek  burst  from  the  lips  of  the   heart- 
broken sisters.    At  the  same  moment  both  had  made  the  discovery 
that  their  lovers  were  dead. 

A  mechanical  apparatus,  the  contrivance  of  some  malevolent 
genius,  was  contained  in  each  helmet,  the  operation  of  which  ex- 
cluded the  air,  while  the  throat  of  the  wearer  was  griped  as  in  an 
iron  vice,  and  life  was  speedily  extinguished,  l^ouis  had  probably 
decided  that  the  mere  fact  of  two  humble  knights  aspiring  to  wed 
the  sisters  of  their  sovereign,  was  sufficient  to  merit  death — but 
whatever  his  motive,  his  vengeance  was  speedy  and  effective.  Of 
the  two  sisters,  Gisla  died  on  the  spot  in  discovering  her  lover's 
death.  Rotrude,  removed  to  a  convent  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
soon  lost  her  reason,  and  died  also,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
a  raving  maniac. 

Many — many  years  afterwards,  when  the  old  palace  was  crum- 
bling away,  two  suits  of  armor  were  brought  to  light,  enclosed  in 
a  secret  chamber. 

On  examination,  a  skeleton  was  found  in  each.  But  the  visor 
of  each  helmet,  on  being  raised  by  mechanical  agency,  discovered 
a  ghastly  head  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  preservation.  These 
were  the  fatal  helmets,  and  the  heads  those  of  the  ill  starred  lovers 
of  Gisla  anil  Rotrude. 


CLIMATE. 

The  institutions  of  a  country  depend,  in  great  measure,  on  tho 
nature  of  its  soil  and  situation.  Many  of  the  wants  of  man  are 
awakened  or  supplied  by  these  circumstances.  To  these,  wants, 
manners,  laws  and  religion  must  shape  and  accommodate  them- 
selves. The  division  of  land,  and  the  rights  attached  to  it,  alter 
with  the  soil  ;  the  laws  relating  to  its  produce,  with  its  fertility. 
The  manners  of  its  inhabitants  are  in  various  ways  modified  by 
its  position.  The  religion  of  a  miner  is  not  the  same  as  the  faith 
of  a  shepherd,  nor  is  the  character  of  the  ploughman  so  warlike 
as  that  of  the  hunter.  The  observant  legislator  follows  the  direc- 
tion of  all  thesc>  various  circumstances.  The  knowledge  of  the 
natural  advantages  or  defects  of  a  country  thus  forms  an  essential 
part  of  political  Bciencc  ami  history. — Justus  Moser. 
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[Written  for  Ballon'a  Pictorial.] 
PASSING  AWAY. 

BV   TIMAR   AKMt  KEItMODE. 

Pairing  sway — paadng  away ! 
All  thing!  alike  an  doomed  in  decay — 
The  flower*  in  the  wtldwood  wither  and  die- 
Trie  Itotot  in  the  forest  fall  mournfully — 
And  everything  earthly  aeenu  to  aay, 
ing  away — patisinj;  away. 

Pawing  away — passing  away ! 
Tim  young  and  Ihe  lovely  In  life's  early  day — 
The  infant  is  torn  from  its  mother's  breut — 
The  aged  one  gOM  tO  his  wished  for  i 

The  sun  each  day  bright!}  shines  in  the  sky, 
Hut  all  things  around  us  droop  and  die. 

Passing  away — passing  away  ! 
it  must  ever  he  thus  with  earthly  clay — 
Hut  like  trees  in  tin-  (blest  now  withering, 
That  will  hloom  again  in  the  early  spring, 
Our  souls  will  rejoice  beyond  the  sky, 
In  a  glorious,  bright  eternity. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ADVENTURES  IX  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

BY   01OOIXO8    II.    11ALLOU. 

On  the  ninth  of  ( ktobcr,  1819,  as  his  narrative  tells  us,  Paul  do 
a  Gironniere,  a  young  French  surgeon,  embarked,  at  Nantes,  on 
ward  an  old  half-rotten  ship,  with  a  superannuated  captain,  and, 
ifter  eight  months  voyage,  anchored  off'  Cavite,  some  six  leagues 

rom  Manilla.  Here  he  landed,  took  lodgings,  and  amused  him- 
•elf  for  some  time  with  hunting  expeditions,  and  with  exploring 
ome  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world.  Who  that  has  read  the 
Vhhc'  Baynal'a  striking  description  of  the  wonders  of  this  tropic 
ind,  but  will  sympathize  with  the  stranger's  delight  on  entering 
he  horders  of  this  comparatively  untrodden  region  <  These  ex- 
cursions exposed  him  lo  danger  from  robbers  and  from  the  wild 
uitives  who  haunted  the  neighboring  country.  But  Gironniere 
OUng  and  ardent,  and  pastime  possessed  for  him  the  greater 
ileasure  from  the  fact  that  it  was  attended  with  a  due  degree  of 
peril. 

Thus  passed  some  three  months  or  more,  when  the  cholera 
>rokc  out  at  Manilla.  The  pestilence  swept  away  the  Indians  hv 
thousands.  The  dead  carts  filled  the  streets  continually.  The 
uitives,  at  first  paralyzed  by  fright,  were  soon  aroused  to  rage  and 
he  fury  of  despair.  The  foreigners  had  poisoned  the  wells.  They 
lad  conspired  to  destroy  them,  in  order  that  they  themselves  might 
rule  the  island  undisturbed  The  Indians  rose  at  once  on  the  un- 
suspecting whites,  and  commenced  an  iiHlisciiuiluaic  butchery. 
The  French  captains  and  merchants,  whose  luckless  fortunes  had 
•xposed  them  to  the  mob,  were  massacred  almost  lo  a  man. 
Gironniere  succeeded  in  getting  safe  on  hoard  his  ship,  when,  after 
being  called  to  attend  oil  a  wounded  American  male,  he  received 
lews  that  one  of  the  French  captains,  Drouant,  was  still  on  shore. 
There  was  a  chance — barely  a  chance — that  he  might  he  saved. 
Gironniere  hesitated  not  a  moment.  He  threw  himself  into  a 
boat;  called  on  the  ship's  crew  for  volunteers,  and  at  once  set  off 
for  shore. 

Arriving  at  the  beach,  the  boat's  crew  were  directed  to  lie  off 
ill  signalized  cither  by  Gironniere.  himself  or  by  Captain  Drouant. 
In  a  short  time  the  young  surgeon  came  upon  a  crowd  of  several 
hundred  Indians,  and  in  their  midst,  Drouant,  pale  as  a  corse, 
itnd  about  to  receive  the  fatal  blow  from  the  uplifted  krecsc  of  one 
of  the  natives.     Gironniere  rushed  in  and  intercepted  the  blow. 

"  Run !"  ho  cried,  to  Captain  Drouant.  "A  boat  is  waiting 
you.     Quick,  for  your  life  !" 

The  astonished  natives  paused,  and  amidst  their  surprise  the 
captain  escaped.  But  now  the  crowd  began  to  close  around 
Gironniere;  their  eyes  menaced  him  with  deadly  hatred,  when,  at 
ihis  critical  moment,  a  native  soldier  threw  himself  before  the 
Frenchman,  and  with  his  musket  beat  back  the  crowd. 

"  Fly  !"  he  said,  to  Gironniere.  "  You  attended  my  wife  with- 
out a  fee.     The  debt  is  paid  !" 

Gironniere  fled,  and  secreted  himself  till  the  following  day, 
when  the  means  were  furnished  him  to  return  to  the  Cultivuteur. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  embraced  them  without 
delay.  But  no;  for  just  as  he  was  to  leave  the  shore,  a  billet  was 
put  into  his  hands,  signed  by  all  the  captains  in  the  harbor.  It 
declared  that,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians, they  had  decided  to  weigh  anchor  and  get  more  offing.  But 
two  of  their  number  had  left  on  shore  valuable  property,  and  all 
their  sails  and  water.  They  begged  the  surgeon  to  assist  ihcm, 
and  placed  a  boat  at  bis  disposal.  Gironniere  decided  to  comply 
with  the  request.  In  vain  his  friends  pointed  out  the  inevitable 
fate  to  which  he  would  expose  himself. 

"  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  money,"  he  said.  "  The  very 
existence  of  these  two  crews  depends  upon  my  efforts." 

"  Go,  then  I"  exclaimed  bis  friends,  at  last,  perceiving  dissnasion 
useless.  "If you  are  so  foolhardy  as  to  rush  on  certain  death, 
you  must  proceed  alone.     We  will  accompany  you  no  further." 

Reckoning,  with  daring  shrewdness,  on  the  effect  which  a 
prompt  courage  would  produce  on  the  tickle  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives, now  that  their  passions  bad  in  a  degree  subsided,  Gironniere 
presented  himself  Singly  before  them.  The  Indians  were  struck 
with  admiration  at  his  fearlessness.  A  few  words  acted  on  them 
like  magic.  They  willingly  agreed  to  fulfil  his  wishes.  Two 
hundred  laborers  placed  themselves  under  his  command.  Sails, 
provisions,  water  and  merchandize  were  transported  on  board  the 


ships,  and  after  a  day  of  the  most  intense  anxiety  to  Gironniere, 
iat  carried  him  aboard  the  Cultivates  insensible.  Brandy 
and  continued  rubbing  restored  him  to  life,  and  the  next  >\ay  he 
was  himself  again.  He  now  undertook  to  review  his  affairs,  and 
found  them  certainly  in  no  flattering  condition.  The  venture  of 
goods,  in  which  he  had  invested  the  savings  of  years,  bad  been 
destroyed    on    shore.      All    the    estate    which    1.-  id    was 

summed  up  as  follows:  thirty-two  dollars  in  cash,  and  the  clothes 
upon  his  back.  That  is  to  say,  excepting  one  hundred  dollars 
owing  to  him  from  an  English  captain,  who  had  hauled  down  to 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  thirty  miles  from  Cavite.  Thither  Giron- 
niere  proceeded  in  a  boat,  and  boarding  the  ship,  asked  for  his 
money. 

"  I  owe  you  none,"  was  the  sole  satisfaction  which  he  received. 
"  Leave  the  ship,  or  I  will  have  you  thrown  overboard  I" 

There  was  no  remedy  ;  for  the  Englishman  was  now  where  the 
law  would  not  be  able  to  reach  him.  So  Gironniere  returned  from 
his  bootless  errand  to  console  himself  as  Only  a  Frenchman  knows 
how.  Hut  the  chapter  of  misfortune  was  not  yet  full.  His  ship 
was  to  remain  a  short  time  longer,  ami  arranging  that  be  should 
be  informed  in  due  season  of  her  intended  departure,  Gironniere 
accompanied  a  friendly  native  on  a  short  visit  in  the  interior.  The 
message  was  sent   as  agreed,  but   miscarried ;  and   Gironniere 

reached  the  beach  only  to  see  the  Cultivateur  sinking  gradually  in 
the  horizon.  He  stood  for  a  while  in  deep  reflection.  At  length 
his  mind  relieved  itself  in  the  following  words:  "I  am  the  clever- 
est physician  in  the  islands.  I  will  return  to  Manilla  and  practise 
my  profession." 

So  saying,  he  faced  about  for  the  city.  His  capital  had  ''lnin- 
ished  to  twenty-five  dollars,  also  trowsers,  a  white  jac,ot  :,lul  a 
striped  shirt.  Not  a  large  outset  for  a  young  phvs>  ,a"  in  °,1C  of 
the  most  luxurious  and  expensive  cities  of  the  P<»  ! 

Nevertheless,  there  soon  appeared  a  glear  of  sunlight.  For  as 
he  walked  towards  the  city,  perplexed  a-  to  ll0W  ,1C  might  procure 
medical  instruments  and  an  attire  s<  mew  hat  more  professional,  he 
fell  in  with  a  young  surgeon,  an  European  like  himself,  who  was 
about  returning  to  Us  aoclve  country.  To  this  new  acquaintance 
Gironniere  opened  his  mind. 

"I  can  furnish  you  at  a  bargain,"  said  the  former. 

And  Gironniere  presently  acquired  six  good  lancets  and  a  coat, 
little  the  worse  for  wear,  which  littcd  him  somewhat,  as  the  saying 
has  it,  "like  a  shirt  on  a  handspike."  This  purchase  left  Giron- 
niere the  undisputed  master  of  cash  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar. 
The  sunlight  had  nearly  faded.  Fven  a  Frenchman's  mercurial 
eyes  looked  somewhat  blank,  perforce,  at  the  prospect  in  view. 
Where  should  he  pass  the  night  ?  and  on  the  morrow  ■  Sudden- 
ly, the  young  surgeon  bethought  himself  of  a  patient  in  prospec- 
tive. He  had  heard  of  a  Spanish  captain,  Don  Juan  de  Perras, 
whom  a  certain  casualty  had  made  nearly  blind.  He  would  cure 
him.  It  would  be  a  good  start.  So  the  sanguine  adventurer  in- 
quired tho  .-upturn's  residence. 

"  Quien  sabef  Don't  know,"  was  the  universal  reply;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  tiresome  quest  that  the  stranger  succeeded  in 
his  search.     He  found  the  captain  applying  a  poultice  to  his  eyes. 

"  Scnor  captain,"  said  the  young  practitioner,  as,  taking  oft'  his 
sombrero,  he  delivered  bis  errand,  "  I  am  a  physician,  and  a  skilful 
oculist.     I  am  certain  that  I  can  cure  you." 

"  Basta !"  was  the  reply.  "  All  the  doctors  in  Manilla  arc 
asses." 

"  Exactly  so.  That  is  the  reason  why  /  have  come  here.  I  am 
a  Frenchman,  scnor  captain  ;  regularly  educated  at  Nantes." 

"  A  Frenchman  !  Ah  !  that  is  another  matter.  Well,  take  my 
eyes,  senor  medico,  and  do  what  you  can  with  them." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you.  But  your  eyes  arc  in  a  very  had  con- 
dition. To  accomplish  my  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that,  for  the 
present,  I  should  not  leave  you  a  moment." 

"  Cannot  you,  then,  take  up  your  residence  with  me  for  awhile  1" 

"  Yes,  but  on  one  condition — that  I  pay  for  my  board  and  lodg- 
ing." 

"  It  shall  he  as  you  please.  All  is  ready.  I  will  call  my  ser- 
vant, and  send  him  for  your  baggage." 

Here  was  a  situation!  The  baggage  consisted  of  one  white 
jacket,  placed  within  the  crown  of  the  medico's  hat.  There  was 
no  escaping  the  crisis.  The  young  doctor  briefly  explained  bis 
situation.  Don  Juan  listened  quietly  till  he  finished,  and  then 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  The  young  doctor  trembled.  His  face 
was  moist  with  perspiration.     Was  he  supposed  a  cheat? 

"Ha!  ha!  So  much  the  better,  then.  So  much  the  more 
necessary  for  you  to  cure  me." 

The  young  doctor  wiped  his  brow.  He  breathed  freely  again. 
On  examination,  the  captain's  eyes  were  found  to  be  in  a  terrible 
condition  ;  a  cancer  bail  formed  upon  the  right  eye,  and  Giron- 
niere informed  his  host  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  that 
eve  entirely.  Don  Juan,  though  at  first  astonished  at  the  informa- 
tion, submitted  himself  to  the  surgeon.  The  painful  operation 
was  endured  with  success.  The  left  eye,  although  in  great  peril 
from  cancerous  fibres,  was  preserved  by  careful  skill,  and  in  six 
weeks  Don  Juan  was  cured.  Gironniere  now  anticipated,  with 
much  pleasure,  the  sensation  which  would  be  caused  by  the  cap- 
tain's reappearance  before  the  public,  from  which  he  had  long 
kept  himself  secluded.  Hut  to  his  disappointment  and  chagrin, 
Don  Juan  refused  to  show  himself  on  the  street. 

"  Why  so  obstinate  '"  entreated  the  surgeon.  "  Who  will  be- 
lieve that  you  are  cured  ?  Though  I  have  put  black  silk  over  the 
place  of  the  missing  eye,  yet,  when  visitors  come,  you  keep  the 
shutters  closed.  They  Mini  you  always  in  the  dark  ;  they  give  no 
credit  to  the  story  of  your  cure,  and  I  sutler  the  consequences  of 
their  disbelief." 

'*  Do  you  suppose,"  replied  Don  Juan,  "  that  I  am  going  to 
walk  along  the  street  and  hear  the  women  saying,  '  There  goes 


Don  Juan,  the  one-eyed  !'     Xo  ;  I  tell  you  1  wont  go  out  of  doors 

till  you  are  able  to  get  me  :,  gloss  ,.V(.  (,.,„„  i..n 

"A    -lass    eye    from    Paris  I      Why,    sir,   it    will    take  eighteen 
months  to  do  that." 

"  V,T.V  we"i  Ill(,|i-      '1'  I  eighteen  months  more." 

Don  Juan  was  immovable.    As  Gironniere  could  not  afford  to 
wait  eighteen  mouths  for  a  favorable   impression   on   the   public, 
there  appeared  to  him  no  resource   but    ill   attempting  a  glass  i 
himself.     He  tried  again  and  again,  and  failed  ;  but,   at  last,  s 
crowned  his  efforts.     A  very  fair  imitation  of  the  natural     , 

was  produced,  and,  furnished  to  his  mind,  Don  Juan  pr,.' 

himself  on  the  street,  bidding  defiance  to  female  criticu  <"r,m- 
niere's  fortune  was  made.     His  fame  was  in  even  n  •Ml"",.v 

flowed  in  in  abundance;  and,  best  of  all,  fortur'  <n,roduced  '"m 
to  the  beautiful  Marqucsa  do  las  Salinas.  ,"low  "'  n,netocn» 
who  shortly  became   bis  wife. 

The  loving  couple  now  agreed  to  ,sit  Fr,""'°-     Th°-V  onl-v 

awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Aeapul  "mch   W  n-   '"  '""- 

vcy  from   Mexico  the  wife's   f>  •""'  »monnting  "'  »''»r   »lir,y 

thousand  pounds  sterling,    "'"'  evenh*'  tho  sl,i',s  were  ,clc- 

graphed:  next  day  thev  ^dbo5ni  next  day  brouglit the  ships, 

but  not  a  dollar  of  •■     expected   fortune— all   was  lost.     Colonel 

Iturhide  w'tl  a    pment  of  the  line,  bad  been  put  in  charge  of 

some  five    ,. -x.  millions,  including   the   fortune  of  Gironnierc's 

•  "  '      '^s   ,ms  treasnre  WM   OH  its  way  to  San  Hlas,  there 

'     ,    embarked   for   Manilla,  the  future  soi-disant   Emperor  Itur- 

•  >idc  took  possession  of  the  money,  and  with  his  regiment  fled  from 

the  jurisdiction  of  Mexico. 

"My  wife  and  I,"  says  Dc  la  Gironniere,  "bore  the  matter  with 
pretty  tolerable  philosophy.  The  chief  difference  that  it  made 
was,  that  we  were  obliged  to  defer  our  return  to  France." 

Not  Ion-  after  the  date  of  this  little  episode,  Gironniere  took  it 
into  his  head  to  purchase  the  peninsula  of  Jala-Jala,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  lake  of  Bay,  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  Here, 
under  sanction  of  the  Spanish  government,  he  established  a  little 
principality,  where  he  reigned  with  the  fair  Anna  a-s  his  queen, 
and  dispensed  law  and  religion  among  banditti,  and  Indians  as 
wild  as  th;y.  With  admirable  tact,  he  prosecuted  his  purpoe 
He  built  a  hall  of  justice.  II'  erected  a  church,  i:i  which  a  native 
curate  swayed  with  ease  the  un-European  minds  of  the  rude  chil- 
dren of  the  tropics. 

And  now,  having  followed  our  hero  to  the  summit  of  prosperity, 
we  must  begin  to  think  of  leaving  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
happiness.  His  romantic  expeditions  into  the  unexplored  inte- 
rior, his  perils  by  banditti  and  hostile  savages,  the  curious  revela- 
tions of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which  the  country  afforded,  tho 
singular  customs  of  different  races  and  tribes,  all  these  must  he 
sought  anion-  the  details  of  "  Twenty  Years  in  the  Philippines." 
Farewell,  then,  to  Gironniere.  And  in  finishing,  we  would  say 
that  we  have  been  led  to  the  consideration  of  these  adventures  by 
a  double  attraction.  The  life  of  a  single  person  individualizes  to 
us  the  connection  between  Europe  and  the  torrid  Indies,  be- 
tween  the  spicy  East  and  Mexico,  overflowing  with  silver  and 
gold.  A  Ion-  gallery  of  historic  pictures  is  opened  to  us  by  tho 
force  of  association.  The  Manillas  were  discovered  by  Magellan, 
giving  birth  to  bitter  jealousies  between  the  Spanish  and  the  Por- 
tuguese, at  that  period  the  kings  of  maritime  discovery.  Then,  as 
the  checkered  annals  of  the  Indies  flash  quickly  past,  we  see  tho 
old  galleons  which  yearly  voyaged,  in  like  manner  as  now,  from 
Manilla  to  Acapulco  and  back.  And  we  think  of  Drake,  and 
Hawkins,  and  of  the  marvellous  sea  fights  of  the  buccaneers,  who 
were  wont  to  throw  themselves  on  the  huge  ships  and  conquer 
them  at  every  hazard.  The  indomitable  courage,  the  outrageous- 
ly lawless  and  reckless  spirit  with  which  these  outcasts  from  every 
nation  swept  the  burning  climes  in  which  they  dwelt ;  all  these 
themes  mingle  in  the  varied  recollections  suggested  by  the  voy- 
age to  Manilla,  and  the  transit  thence  to  the  port  of  Acapulco. 


MILITARY  PERFECTION. 

We  recently  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  Hoard  of  Visit- 
ors at  West  Point  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  remarkable  profi- 
ciency of  the  pupil.-,  of  the  institution,  not  only  in  their  studies,  but 
in  the  practical  part  of  military  duty.  The  annual  examination 
this  year  lasted  for  seventeen  days,  and  it  is  customary,  at  the 
close  of  each  day,  for  the  students  to  give  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  sciences  upon  which  they  have  been  examined.  Thus  when 
the  examination  of  the  day  was  upon  gunnery,  there  would  ho 
practice  with  puns  at  the  close;  military  movements  would  be 
illustrated  by  the  Cadets  acting  as  a  corps;  and  the  art  of  horse- 
manship would  he  practically  exemplified  by  exercises  in  the  rid- 
ing school,  etc.  On  one  day  there  had  been  an  examination  in 
engineering  and  road  building,  and  the  Board  of  Visitors  were. 
invited  lo  proceed  to  the  river  at  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, to  witness  a  practical  illustration  of  the  examination.  At 
the  word  of  command, the  Cadets  proceeded  to  construct  a  bridge 
from  timbers  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  in  twenty-four  minutts 
a  bridge,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  extending  into  the  Bud- 
son,  and  resting  on  pontoons  where  the  water  was  deep,  had  been 
put  together  and  made  passable  for  artillery  and  troops.  Tho 
Cadets  were  then  required  to  take  up  the  bridge.  The  bridge  was 
taken  down,  and  the  various  timbers  of  which  it  was  composed 
piled  up  in  an  orderly  manner,  so  88  to  be  ready  to  be  put  up 
again  in  an  equally  short  space  of  time.  This  was  accomplished 
in  exactly  nine  minutest  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  bridge  used  upon  this  occasion  was  one  which  wus  in  the  train 
of  General  Scott,  in  his  celebrated  march  to  the  city  of  Mexico. — 
Boston  Journal. 


Love  ok  Excellence. — Wherever  I  find  a  man  despising  tho 
false  estimates  of  the  vulgar,  and  daring  to  aspire,  in  sentiments, 
language,  and  conduct,  to  what  the  highest  wisdom  through  all 
ages  has  sanctioned  as  most  excellent,  to  hi  I  unite  myself  by  a 
sort  of  necessary  attachment ;  and,  if  I  am  -.  influenced  by  nature 
or  destiny,  that"  by  no  exertion  or  labors  n \  own  1  can  attain 
to  this  summit  of  worth  and  honor,  yet  no  powers  of  heaven  or 
earth  will  hinder  me  from  looking  with  affection  and  reverence 
upon  those  who  have  thoroughly  attaint  d  this  glory,  or  appear 
engaged  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  it. — Milton. 
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THE  CHILD  OF  THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT. 

We  herewith  present  our  readers  with  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portraits  we  have  yet  offered 
them,  that  of  Miss  Marian  Divver,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  New  York, 
Colonel  Duryee,  commander,  a  noble  and  world- 
renowned  body  of  volunteer  troops.  The  like- 
ness is  token  from  a  daguerreotype  by  Messrs. 
Masury  &  Silsbee,  of  this  city,  and  drawn  for 
the  Pictorial  by  an  eminent  artist.  The  story  of 
the  "Fille  du  Regiment,"  is  briefly  as  follows. 
Joseph  A.  Divver,  the  father  of  Miss  Divver, 
pjj.  an  alderman   of  the   Fourth   Ward   of  the 

Rp  i"nNew  York,  and  adjutant  of  the  Seventh 
ican  warof  National  Guards.  When  the  Mex- 
patrioUsm^k\out'animatcd  b-v  ,hc  sPiHt  °[ 
men  into  the"h,  Jca»edJ.S0  raan-v  f  our  fincst 
business,  and  acd-  he,  d»P<»ed  o{  a  lu""'lv« 
lieutenant  in  Captor*. th£  ™n>m.ss>on  of  first 
dragoons-regular  arPaff  ■ wmpany  o f  U.  8. 
shortly  after  landing  in  k  CaP'am  n"ff  <i,cd 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  com1™'  **nn*  *J  "£ 
Lieutenant  Divver,  who  was  7!"  devolved  "P™ 
gagement  between  Vera  Cruz  fc0^  cvcry  cn- 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  obtainef'f  C?]  *[ 
able  discharge,  and  returned  to  the  cifj  f°v° 
York,  where  he  was  again  appointed  adjuto/  , 
the  Seventh  Regiment.  He  held  this  office  uiu. 
his  death,  which  occurred  about  a  year  after  his 
return  from  Mexico.  His  soldierly  and  social 
qualities  had  endeared  him  to  the  officers  and 

rivatcs  of  the  regiment,  and  to  a  large  circle  of 

is  friends,  by  all  of  whom  his  death  was  severe- 
ly felt.  His  comrades  testified  their  friendship  for 
him  and  their  respect  for  his  memory  in  the 
noblest  manner.  Directly  after  the  death  of  the 
adjutant,  Colonel  Duryee  called  a  meeting  of  his 
orficcrs,  and  the  result  was  the  adoption  of  the 
orphan  (Miss  Divver's  mother  had  died  some 
years  before)  by  the  regiment — each  man  paying 
a  certain  sum  annually  for  her  support  and  edu- 
cation. From  the  time  of  her  father's  death  she 
has  been  kept  at  the  best  schools,  and  is  now  re- 
ceiving private  instruction  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn. The  young  lady  is  a  proficient  in  all  the 
branches  of  an  English  education,  is  well  versed 
in  music,  and  is  quite  determined  that  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  her  part,  to  merit  the  appro- 
bation of  her  many  fathers.  On  the  22d  of  last 
April,  the  regiment  was  called  together  for  its 
annual  exhibition  drill  at  the  city  arsenal.  A  large  number  of 
ladies  graced  the  occasion,  which  was  destined  to  be  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  The  drill  exhibited  the  admirable  pro- 
ficiency of  Colonel  Duryee's  command.  We  have  ourselves  seen 
a  portion  of  this  regiment  under  arms,  and  to  us  their  drill  ap- 
peared positive  perfection.  If  it  can  be  surpassed,  we  have  yet 
to  leam  how,  and  by  whom.  Their  alignment,  their  dress,  their 
manual,  their  marching  and  firing,  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  parade  of  this  regiment  is  always  an  event,  even  in 
their  native  city,  accustomed  as  it  is  to  military  displays.  They 
occupy  the  entire  width  of  the  streets  through  which  they  pass,  and 
present  a  most  splendid  and  soldierly  appearance.  A  New  York 
contemporary  remarks  :  "  We  have  seen  the  best  troops  of  Eng- 
land, of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  Russia,  on  their  grand  field 
days,  and  we  have  seen  their  firings,  and  we  are  free  to  confess, 
without  any  desire  to  puff  the  Seventh  Regiment,  that  their  firing 
was  equal  to  those  best  of  best  troops,  and  the  firing  of  those  best 
troops  did  not  surpass  the  firing  of  the  Seventh  Regiment.  That 
which  is  perfect  cannot  lie  surpassed — and  the  firing  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  was  perfect.     It  would  be  foolish  in  us  to  say 
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what  this  regiment  would  do  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  no  regi- 
ment can  be  known  until  it  has  been  baptized  in  fire.  From 
some  personal  knowledge  of  several  officers  and  men,  we  believe 
that  they  possess  all  the  attributes — that  high  sense  of  duty  and 
that  military  moral  so  difficult  to  instil  info  a  body  of  men — in  suf- 
ficient force  to  stimulate  them  to  the  performance  of  any  deed  that 
the  nation  might  expect  from  the  courage  and  address  of  its  sol- 
diers. The  drilling  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  proves  one  thing — 
that  stiffness  is  not  necessary  to  the  physique  of  the  soldier ;  that 
being  bandaged  in  uncouth,  torturing  accoutrements  is  altogether 
unnecessary,  and  only  retards  the  action  as  it  destroys  the  physi- 
cal freedom  of  the  animal  anatomy  of  the  man.  It  proves  also, 
drilled  as  the  Seventh  Regiment  now  is,  the  preeminent  ouporiorJtj 
over  nil  otlirro  in  die  simplicity  of  General  Scott's  mode  of  in- 
structing the  soldier.  In  no  other  city  in  the  world  could  a  more 
highly  respectable  body  of  young  men  bo  found  associated  to- 
gether for  military  purposes,  to  serve  the  state,  than  the  gentlemen 
comprising  this  regiment.  Everything  pertaining  to  it  partakes 
of  a  private  individual  and  a  high  national  tone.  Boasting  of  more 
than  a  common  share  of  intelligence,  it  shows  to  the  world  what  an 


ambitious,  free  people  can  accomplish,  if  their 
pride  or  indignation  be  aroused. .  In  Colonel 
Duryee,  the  commandant,  the  regiment  boasts 
of  and  is  proud  of  the  true  soldier,  the  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  the  true  American." 
After  the  exercises  of  the  regiment  were  over  on 
the  occasion  above  referred  to,  the  corps  was 
formed  in  a  hollow  square,  to  the  centre  of  which 
the  colonel  led  forward  the  adopted  daughter  of 
the  regiment,  and  with  a  few  appropriate  and 
feeling  remarks,  introduced  her  to  her  protectors. 
She  is  a  beautiful  child  of  thirteen,  with  graceful 
and  engaging  manners.  Her  appearance  was 
hailed  by  the  regiment  with  expressions  of  the 
most  heartfelt  pleasure,  and  she  was  introduced 
by  the  colonel  to,  and  shook  hands  with  every 
man  in  the  command,  and  all  of  them  wish- 
ed her  health,  happiness  and  long  life.  The 
ladies  present  could  not  restrain  their  joyful  tears 
of  sympathy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  presen- 
tation, the  child  was  conducted  to  the  centre  of 
the  hollow  square,  the  colonel  kissed  his  prot(fy£e, 
and  amid  the  long  roll  of  drums  and  the  waving 
of  ladies'  handkerchiefs  the  interesting  ceremo- 
ny ended.  We  cannot  close  this  notice  without 
mentioning  another  instance  of  the  generous 
and  good  feeling  which  pervades  the  regiment. 
During  the  recent  encampment  x)f  the  Seventh 
Regiment  at  Kingston,  on  the  last  day's  drill,  a 
ball  cartridge  accidentally  got  into  one  of  the 
muskets,  and  a  lady  with  a  child  in  her  arms 
was  shot.  There  was  to  be  a  grand  regimental 
ball  that  evening,  and  thousands  had  come  from 
great  distances  to  participate  in  the  festivities. 
It  was  intended  to  be  the  most  brilliant  affair 
ever  got  up  in  this  country,  but  after  this  sad 
occurrence,  the  regiment  voted  unanimously  to 
forego  all  their  anticipated  pleasure.  Moreover, 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  were  raised  on  the  spot 
and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  wounded  lady, 
while  the  regiment  became  responsible  for  all  the 
expenses  of  her  illness,  and  stand  ready  to  sup- 
port her,  if  necessary,  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  The  example  of  this  regiment  shows  how 
gracefully  the  refined  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
the  citizen  may  be  blended  with  the  chivalric 
character  of  the  soldier,  and  it  is  of  itself  a  reply 
to  those  slanderers  who  have  made  our  militia  the 
target  for  their  envenomed  arrows.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  Seventh  Regiment  is  a  living  rebuke 
to  the  opponents  of  our  military  system,  and  a 
triumphant  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  in  benevo- 
lent action. 


4     ^«^    -» 


ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  COLD  SPRING. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  drawn  for  the  Pictorial  on  t^e 
spot,  represents  the  pretty  church  at  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  village,  on  a  headland  jutting  into  the  Hudson,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of  "  Old  Fort  Putnam,"  West  Point,  War- 
ner's Island,  and  of  the  delightful  river  and  mountain  scenery  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  "  Highlands."  It  was  first  built  by 
Rev.  Philip  O'Reilly,  many  years  "go.  »"«l  afterwards  improved 
ami  enlarged  r>y  Rev.  Dr.  Villanis.  It  is  a  solid  brick  building, 
of  the  Roman  style  of  architecture.  The  plan  is  cruciform.  The 
main  building  is  seventy-eight  feet  in  length,  by  forty  in  width, 
and  twenty-seven  in  height.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  are 
two  commodious  galleries,  the  former  of  which  serves  as  an  organ 
loft,  and  is  furnished  with  an  suitable  and  fine-toned  organ.  The 
ornaments  of  the  sanctuary  are  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful  character, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  displays  great  judgment. 


8T   mary's  church,  at  cold  spuing,  on  the  Hudson,  new  york. 
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TAPOTAPATHY. 

This  is  a  new  practice  brought  out  by  Dr.  Engelstroem.  It 
consists  in  whipping  the  patient  until  he  can  no  longer  squeal,  cry, 
swear  or  offer  any  resistance ;  in  fact,  until  the  thoroughly  flagel- 
lated sick  man  becomes  insensible  to  puin,  and  considers  the  beat- 
ing pleasurable.  Then  the  patient  is  convalescent,  and  in  the 
high  road  to  health. — Exchange. 

This  is  a  very  old  practice,  but  not  much  employed,  from  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  the  patient  to  the  point  at  which  the 
flagellation  is  pleasurable.  Some  persons  are  so  obstinate  as 
never  to  acknowledge  they  have  reached  it.  The  czar  of  Russia 
administers  this  remedy  on  a  large  scale — allopathic  doses  of 
knout  being  dealt  out  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Yet  no  man  nor 
woman  (for  the  knout  is  administered  to  both)  ever  "asked  for 
more,"  like  Oliver  Twist.  The  emperor  of  China,  also,  is  an 
extensive  dealer  in  the  Engelstroem  nostrum.  There  is  a  perpet- 
ual round  of  flogging  in  China,  in  which  each  class  gets  its  share 
— the  bamboo  never  resting  night  and  day.  This  system  has  been 
in  operation  a  couple  of  thousand  years,  and  yet  the  "  patients  " 
are  still  so  benighted  as  to  think  it  very  poor  fun.  We  have  no 
idea  that  Dr.  Engelstroem's  practice  will  prove  a  lucrative  one. 


«    ~mm    » 


Messrs.  Meade  Brothers. — One  of  these  gentlemen,  the 
eminent  daguerreotype  and  photographic  artists  of  New  York,  has 
just  returned  from  Paris,  bringing  with  him  a  splendid  assortment 
of  photographic  pictures  taken  by  himself.  Among  them  is  a  set 
taken  by  Mr.  Meade  expressly  for  our  Pictorial,  including  portraits 
of  Madame  Rachel,  the  great  French,  and  Signora  Ristori,  the 
distinguished  Italian  tragediennes,  likenesses  of  other  eminent 
persons,  views  of  noteworthy  monuments,  interiors,  and  works  of 
art,  which  we  will  present  from  time  to  time  to  our  patrons.  The 
Messrs.  Meade  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  their  profession,  as  all 
can  testify  who  have  examined  their  productions,  or  visited  their 
splendid  gallery  in  New  York  city. 

Hard  Times. — We  have  just  passed  through  a  season  of  hard 

times,  but  our  ancestors  had  harder  times  during  the  Revolution. 

Mrs.  John  Adams  wrote  at  that   period,  "  I  blush  whilst  I  give 

you  a  price  current.     All  meat  from  a  dollar  to  eight  shillings  a 

pound  ;   corn,  twenty-five  dollars — rye,  thirty  per  bushel ;   flour, 

200  dollars  per  hundred  pounds ;  potatoes,  ten  dollars  a  bushel, 

etc."     The  dollars  referred  to  were  the  depreciated  continental 

currency. 

«  »»—  » 

Ballot's  Pictoeial. — No  man  can  long  continue  a  reader  of  the  Pictorial 
without  becoming  aware  of  it.*  intrinsic  worth,  and  conscious  that  his  mind 
has  been  enriched  by  the  perusal  of  iu  page*. — Eagle,  Vinton,  Iowa. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  There  is  a  library  of  American  books  at  Paris,  number- 
ing 10,000  volumes.     Vattcmaire  was  active  in  getting  it  up. 

....   The  emigrant  runners  have  made  great  disturbances  about 
the  regulations  of  the  emigrant  depot  at  Castle  Garden,  N.  Y. 

....   At  Saratoga  Springs,  Robert  Halsey  was  lately  robbed  of 
$10,000  in  money  and  $75,000  in  diamonds. 

....  Duelling  is  getting  fashionable  again  in  California.     Pis- 
tols and  small  swords  for  two,  are  not  uncommon  orders  there. 

. . .   Elsworth,  who  walked  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand 
hours  at  Cambridge,  repeated  the  feat  at  Sacramento. 

....  Mr.  Pierce,  of  South  Boston,  was  lately  severely  kicked 
by  a  horse.     Give  a  horse's  heels  a  wide  berth,  always. 

....   The  watering-places  are  closing  up  their  accounts.    Rath- 
er too  cool  for  dips  in  the  briny  element  now. 

John  Wilson,  the  murderer,  will  be.  executed  in  the  Suf- 
folk county  jail-yard,  October  5th. 

....   The  salaries  of  the  Rachel  troupe  will  amount  to  about 
$130,000.     Rachel  must  draw  well  to  pay  them. 

....   Col.  Kinney  is  fairly  established  in  Nicaragua,  with  his 
peaceful  colony.     We  shall  see  what  comes  next. 

....   The  political  prisoners  at  Naples,  whose  offence  is  patriot- 
ism, are  treated  like  dogs  rather  than  men. 

....   The  gay  season  has  set  in.     Fiddlers   and   dancers   arc 
already  at  work,  and  pumps  and  partners  are  in  demand. 

....  A  man  was  fined  lately  S2  for  taking  an  apple  worth  one 
cent.     It  was  the  principle  involved,  not  the  value. 

....   Frederick  Tudor,  Esq.,  in   1805,  exported  the  first  cargo 
of  ice  ever  shipped  from  this  country. 

A  swallow  lately  flew  into  Rev.   Mr.   Skinner's  church, 

of  Boston,  during  service,  and  circled  over  the  congregation. 

....  Another  girl  in  pantaloons  lately  appeared  before  one  of 
our  judicial  tribunals.     Where's  Mrs.  Bloomer  ? 

....  A  boy  in  Edgartown  lately  caught  a  bass  weighing  forty- 
five  pounds.     Its  sale  yielded  him  several  "  shiners." 

....  It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  in  British   East  India  judicial 
torture  is  still  applied  to  prisoners  on  trial. 

.  —   The  hemp  crop  of  Missouri  does  not  turn  out  as  well  as 
usual.     Many  rogues  will  breathe  freer  at  this  news. 

....  Fifty-four  barrels  of  peas  lately  arrived  at  a  coffee-grinding 
establishment  in  Buffalo.     Pure  Mocha — of  course  I 

....  A  great  linguist  from  a  London  Ragged  School  went  to 
the  Crimea  as  an  interpreter,  and  often  dined  with  Lord  Raglan. 

Three  hands,   discharged  from  the   N.  Y.  Central  Kail- 
road,  were  lately  arrested  for  the  crime  of  throwing  off  a  train. 

....  The  crops  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  magnificent  this 
year — enough  for  the  ample  supply  of  the  inhabitants! 


NATIRVI.  HISTORY.— INSECTS. 

The  splendid  engraving  which  occupies  the  whole  of  onr  last 
page,  was  drawn  for  ns  by  the  same  artist  who  has  heretofore 
adorned  our  pages  with  his  magnificent  illustrations  of  natural 
history,  and  has  been  engraved  in  a  style  to  which  we  invite  par- 
ticular attention.  Below  wc  enumerate  the  subjects  of  this  inter- 
esting picture.  No.  1,  the  Hornet,  a  much  dreaded  insect,  is 
usually  found  in  the  woods,  where  it  builds  its  ricst  in  the  hollows 
of  trees,  or  it  often  occupies  an  old,  deserted  house  or  workshop. 
It  feeds  on  other  insects,  and  even  attacks,  vanquishes  and  de- 
vours the  Wasp  (No.  2),  the  paper-maker  of  the  insect  tril>es. 
The  paper  of  which  the  Wasps  construct  their  nests  is  coarse,  but 
still  it  is  genuine  paper  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  decaying 
wood,  which  the  insect  gnaws  off,  mashes  with  its  teeth,  and  then 
spreads  to  harden.  These  formidable  little  fellows  may  have  sug- 
gested the  substitute  for  linen  and  cotton  which  some  of  our  paper- 
makers  have  recently  employed.  No.  3,  the  Stag-Beetle,  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  British  insects.  It  is  harmless  to  man,  and  only 
uses  its  formidable  jaws  to  break  the  tender  bark  of  trees,  that  it 
may  feed  on  the  exuding  sap.  No.  4,  the  Dor-Bectle,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  dull  humming  sound  it  makes  as  it  goes  its  rounds 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  When  captured,  it  simulates  death 
to  escape  it.  No.  5,  the  Cock-Chaffer,  does  great  mischief  in  the 
spring  by  gnawing  the  roots  of  tender  plants.  The  birds,  how- 
ever, are  pretty  vigilant,  and  destructive  foes  of  these  insects. 
No.  6  is  the  Queen  Bee.  The  habits  of  this  insect  are  pretty  gene- 
rally known.  No  insects  are  worthier  of  study  than  bees — models 
of  ingenuity,  industry  and  order,  as  they  are.  No.  7,  the  Drone, 
the  antipodes  of  the  working-bee,  is  faithfully  delineated.  No.  8 
is  the  Working-Bee,  the  faithful  subject  of  his  sovereign,  the  in- 
dustrious architect  both  of  the  store-rooms  and  the  stores  they 
contain.  No.  9  is  the  common  Humblc-Bee,  or  Bumble-Bce,  as 
country  children,  who  narrowly  watch  his  goings  and  comings, 
and  frequently  trap  him  in  a  squash  or  pumpkin  blossom,  term 
this  active  insect.  No.  10,  the  Ichneumon  Fly,  is  a  deadly  enemy 
to  caterpillars,  those  pests  of  the  orchard  and  fruit  garden.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  fly.  They  do  not,  as  most  other  in- 
sects, deposit  their  eggs  on  vegetable  or  dead  animal  substances, 
but  they  actually  bore  holes  in  other  insects,  while  they  arc  still 
in  the  larva  state,  and  leave  the  eggs  to  hatch  in  their  living  recep- 
tacle. No.  11,  the  Ox  or  Gad-Fly,  deposits  its  eggs  under  the 
skin  of  cattle,  where  they  remain  till  they  are  fit  to  pass  into  the 
pupa  state,  when  they  bury  themselves  in  the  ground,  and  after  a 
few  days  emerge  perfect,  to  be  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  rumi- 
nating animals.  No.  12  is  the  common  Fly.  No.  13  is  the  cloud- 
ed yellow  Butterfly,  a  truly  beautiful  insect.  Butterflies  belong  to 
the  class  of  Haustellatc  insects,  so  called  because  they  suck  their 
nutriment  through  an  apparatus  which  resembles  the  trunk  of  an 
elephant.  Butterflies  and  moths  belong  to  the  first  order — Lepi- 
doptera,  a  name  given  them  because  their  wings  arc  covered  with 
myriads  of  minute  scales,  by  which  their  splendid  coloring  is  pro- 
duced. No.  14,  the  swallow-tailed  Butterfly,  is  a  very  elegant 
specimen.  The  color  of  its  wings  is  black,  variegated  with  yellow 
markings,  and  near  the  extremity  of  each  hinder  wing  is  n  circu- 
lar red  spot,  surmounted  by  a  crescent  of  blue,  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  black  ring.  No.  1 5,  the  silver-spotted  Fritillary,  is 
remarkable  for  the  appearance  of  the  under-surface  of  the  wings, 
wich  look  as  if  they  had  been  ornamented  with  burnished  silver 
leaf.  No.  16,  the  swallow-tailed  Moth,  is  a  very  large  insect. 
The  color  is  a  pale  yellow,  with  transverse  stripes  of  deeper  yel- 
low running  across  the  wings.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  shape 
of  the  hinder  wings.  No.  17,  the  Tiger-Moth,  runs  with  such 
swiftness  on  the  ground  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  a  mouse.  Its 
colors  vary  considerably ;  the  throat  is  usually  brown,  and  the 
body  red,  with  stripes  of  black ;  the  anterior  wings  are  cream- 
colored,  spotted  with  brown,  and  the  hinder  wings  bright  red,  with 
blue-black  spots.  No.  18,  the  Red  Admiral,  is  a  gorgeous  Butter- 
fly with  jet-black  wings,  relieved  by  a  broad  band  of  scarlet,  the 
edges  being  tipped  with  crescent-shaped  patches  of  blue.  No.  19, 
the  Death's-Head  Moth,  derives  its  gloomy  name  from  the  mark- 
ings of  the  thorax,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  skull  and 
cross-bones.  No.  20,  the  Dragon-Fly,  is  a  fierce,  voracious,  active 
and  powerful  insect,  devouring  flies,  spiders  and  butterflies  with 
indiscriminate  avidity.  They  have  been  known  to  eat  flies  even 
after  having  been  cut  in  two.  The  head  is  furnished  with  a  set  of 
organs  called  the  mask,  which  is  capable  of  extension,  and  the  use 
of  which  is  to  seize  the  prey  and  press  it  to  the  mouth.  The 
Mole-Cricket  (No.  21 )  is  so  called  from  its  burrowing  in  the  ground 
to  lay  its  eggs.  The  front  legs  also  resemble  those  of  the  mole. 
No.  22  is  the  female  Silk- Worm.  No.  23  is  the  Garden  Spider, 
called  the  Geometrical  Spider  from  the  mathematical  regularity  of 
its  web,  each  thread  of  which  is  composed  of  many  thousand 
lines,  spun  from  a  gummy  substance,  secreted  in  an  apparatus 
called  the  Spinneret.  No.  24,  the  Burying-Beetle,  is  so  called 
from  its  habit  of  burying  any  small  dead  animal  left  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  food  for  its 
young,  the  eggs  of  which  are  deposited  in  the  animal  during  the 
process  of  its  inhumation.  No.  25  is  the  Musk-Beetle,  a  large  in- 
sect, which  emits  a  peculiar  perfume,  something  like  that  of  roses. 
No.  26,  the  Locust,  is  one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  the  warm  re- 
gions of  the  globe.  They  appear  sometimes  in  vast  armies,  de- 
vouring every  green  thing  in  the  regions  over  which  they  sweep. 
No.  27,  the  Ground-Beetle,  is  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  green 
color.     It  is  a  small  insect,  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  length. 


William  Howitt. — This  favorite  author  did  not  make  money 
at  the  Australian  gold  diggings,  but  he  has  made  a  book  about 
them  which  will  sell.  Howitt  is  not  successful  in  a  pecuniary 
light.     He  went  through  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  a  few  years 


SEPTEMBER. 

Though  we  are  fallen  upon  what  the  poet  calls  the  "  melancholy 
days — the  saddest  of  the  year,"  wc  cannot  take  a  gloomy  view  of 
this,  the  herald  month  of  autumn.  It  is  to  us  a  golden  period. 
What  if  the  frost  touch  the  tender  herbage — what  if  the  summer 
birds  have  carried  to  other  lands  the  gladness  of  their  songs — the 
skies  are  still  bright,  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  and  the  blood 
courses  merrily  through  the  veins  in  an  elastic  current.  Mind 
and  body  are  both  in  a  better  condition  than  during  the  summer 
heats.  Musquitoes  have  disappeared — flics  are  innocuous  and 
easily  slain.  You  can  exchange  civilities  with  a  dog  without  in- 
curring the  danger  of  hydrophobia.  Why  should  we  mourn  over 
the  inevitable  decay  of  the  beautiful  * 

11  All  that's  fair  must  fade, 

The  fcirest  still  the  fleetest; 
All  that'*  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest. 
Stars  that  shine  to  fall— 

The  flower  that  droops  at  springing— 
These,  alas!  are  types  of  all 

To  which  our  hearts  are  clinging." 

Autumn  never  appeared  to  us  like  the  stricken  battle-field  of 
nature — but  rather  like  the  most  gorgeous  carnival,  with  the  vari- 
ous trees  for  masqucradcrs  in  fancy  costumes  of  every  imaginable 
hue.  The  carnival  passed,  they  lay  aside  every  ornament  and 
pass  their  cold  lenten  season  in  a  condition  of  repose.  But  we 
know  that  life  and  joy  linger  in  their  hearts — that  they  are  econo- 
mizing their  forces  for  another  season,  when  each  silent  actor  in 
the  pageant  will  appear  brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  II 
this  chill  autumn  seems  unkind  to  inanimate  things,  it  deals  more 
generously  by  the  human  intellect.  It  opens  the  season  for  mental 
exertion — for  mental  toil,  pleasures  and  triumph,  that  the  lecturo- 
room,  the  library,  the  study  and  the  laboratory  will  witness.  Those 
climes  where  "  ceaseless  summer  smiles,"  figure  very  prettily  in 
poetry  and  romance,  but  the  mind  of  man  is  dwarfed  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  forms  of  nature  expand  ;  and  we  would  rather  at 
this  moment  be  striding  over  the  breezy  hills  of  New  England  with 
our  free  thoughts  for  companions,  than  be  lounging  in  a  hammock 
in  the  tropics,  subjected  to  the  enervating  influences  of  a  torrid 
heat. 

"  Our  Way  across  the  Mountains,  ho  !"— Mr.  Macomber 
is  progressing  rapidly  with  his  carriage  road  up  Mount  Washing- 
ton— an  enterprise  which,  considering  its  private  character,  vies 
with  Napoleon's  road  over  the  Simplon.  It  will  be  completed 
next  season,  and,  of  course,  such  facilities  will  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  "  monarch  of  mountains." 


Diamonds. — Mons.  Jacquelin  of  Paris,  reduced  diamonds  to 
coke.  Slanderers  attempt  the  same  process  with  the  purest  char- 
acters, but  with  only  temporary  success.  Character  may  be  black- . 
ened,  but  the  very  fire  that  at  first  darkens,  ultimately  restores  it 
to  its  pristine  brilliancy.  A  good  name  is  less  destructible  than 
adamant  itself. 


Reformers. — The  usual  charge  brought  against  reformers  is 
that  they  go  too  far.  John  Neal  explains  this  fact  by  saying : 
"  To  clear  a  ditch,  the  man  of  prudence  will  jump  a  little  farther 
than  just  far  enough." 


-^-•••— »- 


Silence. — Silence  alone  is  a  powerful  weapon.  An  Arabic 
proverb  says :  "  Silence  is  often  an  answer."  Yes,  and  an 
eloquent  one. 


*    mm»   > 


Keats's  Epitaph. — The  epitaph  poor  Keats  desired  to  be 
placed  on  his  tombstone  is  the  most  melancholy  on  record  :  "  Here 
lies  one  whose  name  is  writ  in  water." 


"Boz." — Charles  Dickens  has  been  lately  amusing  himself 
with  private  theatricals.  He  is  one  of  the  best  actors  living,  and 
would  make  a  fortune  at  the  public  boards. 


Balloc's  Dollar  Magazine. — This  popular  and  wonderfully  cheap  monthly 
is  outstripping  all  similar  publications  in  its  circulation.  Mr.  Ballou  has  large 
experience  in  periodical  literature,  and  makes  a  most  admirable  work. — Boston 
Daily  Mail. 


M  A  R.R  I  A  G  E  S. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Thomas  Itanney,  of  New  York,  to  Miss 
Emily  R.  Baxter,  of  South  Boston;  by  Hev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  George  C.  Mun- 
son  to  Miss  Harriet  H.  Augustus;  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner.  Sir.  Aihlv  0.  Parker, 
of  Eastport,  Me.,  to  Miss: Martha  S  Turner:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Suiithctt,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Crompton,  of  Calais.  Me.,  to  Miss  Louisa  Bailey;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Randall, 
Mr.  Augustus  T.  Cramer  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Nichols;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Sylvester  Stevens  to  Miss  Harriet  0.  Leach:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.Mr.  Darwin 
F.  Bartlett  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Call  —  At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland.  Mr. 
Adolph  Otto  to  Miss  Margaret  Lowrey.  both  of  Boston. — At  East  Cambridge, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr  Benjamin  F.  Batt  to  Miss  Sarah  Eaton.— At  Ne- 
ponset.  by  Rev.  Mr  Burrows.  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Glover.  Jr.  to  Miss  Ann  Augusta 
Holbrook — At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  James  Edwards.  Jr.  to  Miss 
Abigail  Bailey. — At  Lowell,  by  Her.  Mr.  Studley.  Mr  James  Kilgore,  of  De- 
korra.  Wis.,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Lovett. — At  Newburyport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dwlght, 
Mr.  John  M.  Chafe  to  Miss  Eliiabeth  M.  Brookings. — At  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bailey,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Patterson,  of  Iiobart  Town ;  Mr. 
David  N.  Hawley  to  Miss  Grace  Dunbar,  daughter  of  E.  Bigelow,  Esq.,  of 
Charlestown.  Mass. — At  London.  Eng.,  Mr.  Charles  8.  Blake,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
to  Miss  Katherine  Phillips,  adopted  daughter  of  Edward  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
Northampton,  Mass. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Capt.  Andrews  Blanchard,  71;  Mr.  John  R.  Fitxgerald.  28; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Xclville.  formerly  of  Framingham.  72;  Miss  Grace  Flngg.  formerly 
of  Walthain,  76.— At  Charlestown,  Mr.  William  Henry  Arnold.  22;  Miss  Mary 
Alden.  20 —At  Roxhurv.  Mrs  Jennie  C.  wife  of  Sir.  J.  II.  Bowman.  29  — 
At  Brookline.  Mrs.  Nancy  F  .  wife  of  Mr  Charles  Steams.  82.— At  Quincy, 
Mrs.  Honora.  wife  of  Mr."  Daniel  Collins.  3i  -  K'  Mald.n,  W  Wow  Hannah  Ma- 
rie So, is.  late  of  Lexington.  65  — At  Lexington.  .0,111  ulliken,  Esq..  72— At 
Newburyport.  Mrs.  Mary  Haskell.  81— At  Holmes's  Hoie,  Mrs.  Polly  West. 
72— At  Ilolden,  Widow  Eunice  Eatabrook.  81.—  At  Springfield.  Mr.  Seth  An- 
drews. 33.  — At  West  Falmouth.  Mr  Benjamin  Crowell.  26— At  Manchester, 
N.  II..  Miss  Ellen  Byrnes,  »>  — At  Gorham.  Me..  .1  M'oluin.  Ksit  .  formerly 
of  Newburyport,  76.— At  Rockland,  Me.,  Miss  Am  I  Hills.  22.— Al  Ba.tu.Me., 
John  l.iehardson.  Esq.,  a  native  of  l.eoniiust'  — \l   Bangor.   Me., 

Michael  Harris,  recently  of  Canton.    .Mass..  77.-     At    llow  Joinhani.    Me..  Capt- 

Itobert  Patten  -13  —At  Mi  ntpelier.  Vt  ,  Mrs  Eaptuuna  Ware .  of  Boston, 52. — 
At  l'each.iui.  Vt.,  Hon.  John  W.  Chandler,  88  -  At  Killingworth,  Conn,  Mrs. 
Mary  Norton,  97.-  At  New  Haven.  Conn..  Widow  luitli  HottUkAS*.—  At  Sew 
Orleans,  Mr.  Alexander  G.  Brown,  of  Nantucket.  35. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELAKGE. 

Among  the  racont  appointments  from  civil  life  to  the  army, 
Charles  If.  Webber,  A.  8,  I  Henry  A.  Sargent,  and  Ed- 

mund   Freeman,   of     Massachusetts,   as    Second    Lieutenants,   are 

mentioned. Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  knew  a  man  who  i 

that  the  London  post-bag  once  came  to  Edinbnrg  with  one 

letter  in  it.     One  can  fancy  th"  solemn  conscientious  elaborateness 

With  which  a  person  would  write,  with    the   notion    that    his    letter 

have  a  whole   coach    and  a  whole   bag   to  itself,  and  travel 

two   hundred    miles   alone,  the   exclusive   object  of  a  red   guard's 

rare. A  monster  shark,  weighing  some  700  pounds,  was  caught 

olf  Great  Point,  Nantucket,  lately,  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  on  a 

pleasure  excursion. During  the  recent  election  at  Paducah, 

Kentucky,  a  man  accidentally  fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 
Political  excitement  was  very  high  at  the  time,  and  the  only 
anxiety  expressed  by  any  one  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate  occur- 
rence was  to  ascertain   to  which   party  the  defunct   had    belonged, 

and  whether  lie  had  voted. A  lad  in  Shrewsbury,  Vt.,  while 

leading  a  horse  to  water,  fastened  the  halter  around  his  body,  when 
the  horse  took  fright  nnd  ran  a  third  of  a  mile  ;  the  boy  was  killed, 

and  his  body  awfully  mangled. Lynn  is  not  more  famous  for 

than  Troy  is  for  collars  and  bosoms.  There  are  fifteen  of 
these  establishments  in  Troy,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  turn 
out,  on  an  average,  50,000  collars  per  day.  One  establishment 
employs  forty  sewing  machine?,  worked  by  as  many  young  ladies, 
who   easily  turn  off  fifteen   dozen    per  day,  and  it  is  said  they  can 

readily  earn  from  ?!t  to  810  per  week. George  N.  Bigclow,  of 

Clinton,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Framingham  normal 

school,  in  place  of  Eben  S.  Stearns,  resigned. The  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  notes,  that  at  our  arsenals,  the  manufacture 
of  small  arms  ($10,000,000  worth  of  which  we  are  said  to  have  on 
hand)  is  suspended  until  it  is  ascertained  what  are  the  last  Prus- 
sian ami  French  improvements,  experimenting  with  which  is  going 

on  by  Col.  Hugor,  of  the  Ordnance. Moses  T.  Cromwell  has 

been  appointed   keeper  of  the  three  beacons  (lights)  at    Holmes's 

Hole,  Mass.,  at  $400  a  year. The  "steam  whistle"  is  formed 

of  two  cups,  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  opening  towards  one 
another.  The  lower  cup  is  nearly  filled  by  a  ball  or  gland,  so  as 
to  leave  a  narrow  opening  of  1-32  inch  in  width,  around  the  edge 
of  the  cup;  the  npper  cup  is  hollow,  and  its  lower  edge  is  about 
one  inch  from  the  lower  cup.  By  admitting  steam  through  a 
valve  to  the  lower  cup,  it  escapes  through  the  Opening  and  im- 
pinges against  the  edge  of  the  inverted  cup;  this  produces  the 
sound.  The  heaviest  whistles  are  six  inches  in  diameter. Pe- 
ter  Klein,  just   dead  in   France,  lived  fifty  years  after  a  bullet  had 

been  put  in  his  head  at  Austerlitz. The  official  returns   show 

that  13,825,730  acres  of  public  land  have  been  sold  during  the 
year  ending  the  .'loth  of  .June  last,  and  for  this  there  has  been  re- 
ceived in  cash  and  scrip,  the  sum  of  $10,570,386.  The  sales  arc 
exclusive  of  the  bounty  land  warrant  locations. The  "  Shang- 
hai drill "  at  the  fort  on  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  is  ludicrous  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  performed  by  the  recruits  bracing  their  arms 
up  against  their  bodies,  and  rapidly  raising  their  legs  as  if  they 
it  work  in  a  tread-mill.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  train  sol- 
diers for  ascending  mountains  and  declivities  of  any  kind.  By 
practising   in   this  way,  it  is   said    they  are  enabled  successfully  to 

compete  with  the  horse  in   running  up  hill. The  Yarmouth 

11 -gistcr  states  that  good  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  the 

Cape  Coil  roads.     Its  fish  don't  need   improving. It  is  stated 

that  a  deputation  from  the  Shaker  village  of  Lebanon,  New  York, 
visited  Randall's  Island,  lately,  and  by  permission  of  the  Ten 
Governors,  selected    twenty  children  (eleven  boys  anil  nine  girls), 

to  be  taken  to  Lebanon,  and  there  brought  up  as  Shakers. It 

has  lately  been  found  that  water  saturated  with  lime  produces  in 
bread  the  same  whiteness,  softness  and  capacity  of  retaining  mois- 
ture, as  results  from  the  use  of  alum;  while  the  former  removes  all 
acidity  from  the  dough,  and  supplies  an  ingredient  needed  in  the 
structure  of  the  bones,  but  which  is  deficient  in  the  cereiia. 


tllttiisibe   ©atljeriugs. 
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Instruments  of  War. — The  Liverpool  Times  says  that  the 
first  gun  for  the  English  steamer  Horatio  is  nearly  finished,  and 
will  be  ready  for  trial  in  a  short  time.  It  will  weigh  with  its  car- 
tifty  tuns.  According  to  the  estimates  which  have  been 
made  of  its  capabilities,  it  will  throw  a  shot  of  half  a  tun  weight  a 
distance  of  four  miles.  Two  and  n  quarter  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  will  be  required  for  a 
single  charge.  If  such  guns  as  these  are  ever  brought  into  practi- 
cal and  successful  operation,  they  will  make  little  of  the  walls  and 
fortresses  of  engineering  skill. 


Sf.i.kMade  Men. — There  are  self-made  men  in  other  localities 
s  the  United  States.  The  seven  brothers  forming  the  firm 
of"  Messrs.  Baird,"  of  the  Oartshcrrie  Iron  Works,  in  the  central 
iron  district  of  Scotland,  have  purchased  estates  within  the  last 
five  years  of  the  total  value  of  £985,000.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes  ;  they  were  the  sons  of  a 
table  farmer,  and  inherited  but  small  portions.  Now  they 
are  among  the  largest  iron  manufacturers  in  the  world. 


Western-  Navigation. — Sixty-three  steamers  and  fifty-two 
flats,  barges  and  canal  boats,  involving  property  to  the  amount  of 
one  million  four  hundred  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  dollars 
been  lost  on  our  western  rivers  during  the  last  six  months. 
Of  the  steamers,  t.nrty-five  were  snagged,  thirteen  burned,  and 
nine  destroyed  by  collision. 


A  QUESTIONABLE  Title. — A  lawyer  in  Portland,  Me.,  lately 
moved  into  an  office  that  had  been  vacated  by  a  religious  news- 
paper;  and  upon  the  door  is  still  seen,  under  his  name,  the  ex- 
tremely inappropriate  words,  "  Zion's  Advocate." 


The  amount  in  the   Treasury  at  Washington  on  the  23d  ult., 

o. 

The  Gcrmania  Musical  Society,  with  Carl  Bsrgmann  at  their 

head,  arc  re-united  for  a  short  time,  a;  Newport. 

Mis.  W.  R.  Goodall,  formerly  Miss  Riley,  of  Boston,  made  her 
first  appearance  on  any  stage  at  the  Bowery,  lately,  as  Jane 
Chattcrly. 

In  Patterson,  N.  J.,  Rev.  S.  Dutton,  a  colored  preacher  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  committed  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat 
with  a  razor. 

Mr.  Ogdcn  Hoffman,  attorney  general  of  New  York,  has  trans- 
mitted an  opinion  to  the  capital  that  the  liquor  law  is  in  substance 
"unconstitutional." 

Paul  Julien  is  concertizing  in  the  Canadas,  while  his  female 
compeer,  Camilla  Urso,  is  in  New  York,  without  an  engagement 
and  really  in  want.  The  Musical  Gazette  asks — "Cannot  some- 
thing be  done  for  this  really  talented  girl  i" 

Those  who  value  exact  and  definite  ideas  of  things  will  learn 
with  pleasure  that  Daily,  an  English  mathematician,  has  found 
the  weight  of  the  world 'to  be  1,256,195,675,000,000,000,000,000 
tuns  avoirdupois. 

The  Halifax  Journal  learns  that  all  the  money  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  d  Nova  Scotia  railways  can  be  obtained 
in  London  on  favorable  t  rms.  The  Rothschilds  arc  named  as 
the  principal  parties  willing  to  advance  the  m  alls. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  many  beautiful  photographs 
fade  and  become  blanks,  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  scientific 
photographers,  and  Prince  Albeit  has  contributed  fifty  pounds  to 
aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  attending  the  necessary  inquiries. 

Colonel  Charles  Russell  Thompson,  the  last  surviving  grandson 
of  Colonel  William  Thompson,  who  commanded  the  forces  sta- 
tioned at  the  east  end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  in  th,-  ever  memorable 
battle  of  the  2Sth  of  June,  17711,  died  lately  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Three  cases  of  bronze  statuary,  comprising  the  statues  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Patrick  Henry,  with  has  reliefs,  wrought  lor  the  State  of 
Virginia,  by  Mr.  Crawford,  arrived  at  New  York,  recently,  in  the 
barque  Theresa,  on  their  way  to  Richmond,  Virginia. 

An  Irishman  was  detected  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  a  few  nights 
since,  girdling  and  mutilating  the  shade  trees  on  the  Common. 
He  was  arrested  and  carried  before  Judge  Stevens,  who  sentenced 
him  to  twelve  months  imprisonment  in  the   House  of  Correction. 

Edinburg  surgeons  say  that  they  are  guided  in  avoiding  danger 
to  life  from  the  use  of  chloroform  in  surgical  cases,  not  by  its 
effect  on  the  pulse,  but  by  the  state  of  the  breathing  ;  they  cease  the 
administration  of  the  vapor  when  the  breathing  becomes  difficult. 

The  court  house  in  Taylor  county,  Virginia,  was  lately  struck 
by  lightning,  while  the  court  was  in  session,  and  one  person  killed 
and  several  others  injured.  The  person  killed  was  the  Rev.  Ileze- 
kiah  Dunham,  a  young  minister  who  had  recently  been  ordained 
over  the  Baptist  Church  in  Prunytown. 

Hickory  nut  oil,  considered  equal  to  the  best  lard  or  sperm  oil 
for  burning  and  machinery,  is  now  manufactured  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  oil  remains  in  a  fluid  state  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  it 
does  not  "  gum  "  like  the  ordinary  oils.  It  is  used  in  very  deli- 
cate machinery. 

Mr.  (i.  N.  Briggs,  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  but  now  in  California, 
has  invented  a  steamboat  wheel,  the  paddles  of  which  are  moveable, 
and  are  so  made  us  to  stand  perpendicular  so  long  as  they  are  in 
the  water;  the  invention  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  a 
number  of  mechanics. 

The  new  metal,  aluminum,  is  now  said  to  be  an  unquestioned 
conquest  of  science,  and  may  be  produced  in  any  quantity  for 
three  dollars  a  pound.  Further  improvements  are  expected  to  re- 
duce its  cost  to  fifty  cents,  when  it  will  naturally  replace  iron  in 
many  household  and  familiar  utensils. 

A  Rochester  paper  states  that  Mr.  Ely  S.  Parker,  a  civil  engineer 
of  some  note,  who  has  recently  been  employed  upon  the  canals  of 
New  York, has  been  called  to  Norfolk,  V-.,on  professional  duties. 
Mr.  Parker  is  the  chief  of  all  that  remains  of  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Indians  who  formed  the  Six  Nations — the.  Senecas. 

A  new  secret  society,  it  is  said,  has  been  organized  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  object  is  neither  political  nor  religious;  the  purpose  is 
simply  to  obtain  a  drink  of  the  "ardent,"  in  spite  of  the  law,  on 
Sunday.  A  headquarters  has  been  established  in  a  subterranean 
place,  and  regular  signs  and  passwords  have  been  devised. 

A  triumph  of  manufacturing  skill  and  ingenuity  has  been 
achieved  at  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  Monmouthshire.  A  rail- 
way bar  was  rolled  60  feet  in  length,  all  in  one  piece;  nnd  ad- 
vancing from  this  success,  a  second  bar  has  been  rolled  85  feet  2 
inches  long,  75  lbs.  to  the  yard,  weighing  altogether  2130  lbs.  It 
is  now  astonishing  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  at  Paris. 

New  Bedford,  the  richest  city  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  numbers  among  its  heavy  tax-payers  twenty-nine  who 
are  worth  8100,000  each,  four  worth  8200,000,  a  lady  worth 
8300,000,  one  man  who  has  8600,000,  one  worth  8800,000,  two 
worth  81,000,000,  and  any  number  that  can  show  from  810,000 
to  8100,000. 

Bismuth  has  been  discovered  in  Shelby  county,  Kentucky.  The 
metal  is  very  brittle  and  fusible,  and  exhibits  by  the  blow-pipe  the 
genuine  characteristics  of  bismuth.  It  readily  dissolves  in  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  to  a  clear  solution.  Muriatic  acid  acts  but 
feebly  upon  it.  The  solution  in  nitric  acid  results  in  nearly  pure 
bismuth,  with  only  some  slight  traces  of  zinc  and  iron. 

A  gentleman  in  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  last  spring  planted 
some  Lima  beans.  Not  being  provided  with  poles,  he  supplied 
their  place  by  planting  in  each  hill  sunflowers,  trimming  up  the 
stalk,  so  that  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  pole.  For  a  time  all  went 
on  well,  till,  at  length,  the  sunflower  growing  so  much  faster  than 
the  beans,  the  latter  were  absolutely  drawn  up  by  the  roots. 

Balfe,  it  is  said,  is  to  assume  the  baton  at  the  next  season  of  the 
New  York  Academy;  probably  the  truth  is  that  negotiations  have 
been  opened  with  him.  Signor  Arditi  has  finished  the  second  act 
of  a  new  open,  the  Italian  libretto  of  which  is  based  upon  Cooper's 
novel,  77l«  Spy.  The  whole  opera  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  the 
next  season. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  impose  a  penalty  of  one  thousand 
dollars  upon  all  agents  of  foreign  insurance  companies  who  issue 
policies  without  having  complied  with  the  statutes  of  the  State. 
The  above  fine  is  imposed  for  each  offence,  one-half  of  the  sum  re- 
covered goes  to  the  person  furnishing  the  information,  and  the 
balance  to  the  commonwealth. 

Charles  Matthews  is  said  to  be  engaged  at  the  City  of  London 
Theatre  at  the  almost  fabulous  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  wed;.  This  is  the  same  Charles  Matthews  who,  not 
nee,  in  answer  to  a  question  propounded  to  him  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy,  said  that.  "  with  strict  economy,  he 
thought  he  eould  live  on  £10,000  a  year." 


.foreign  Stems. 


The  Berlin  sculptor,   Heidel,   has   just   completed    four  en 
statu  s  of  Galileo,  CartesillS,  Ottai  von  Guorite,  and   Newton,  for 
the  Mineralogical  Museum. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  intended  to  establish  monls  fir  piele"  (official 
governm -nt  pawnbroker's  establishments)  in  Constantinople,  it 
ord  r  to  do  awav  with  the  awful  scourge  of  usurv  which  desolate  1 
Turkey. 

Letters  from  the  English  army  before  Sebastopol  relate  th  i 
hanging  of  a  Greek,  who  informed  the  Russians  that  a  Storming 
party  would  attack  that  city  on  the  18th  June,  at  3  A.  M.,  and 
thus  caused  the  allies  to  be  defeated. 

Leverricr  is  about  to  determine  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween the  observatories  of  Brussels  and  Paris  by  telegraph  ;  when 
accomplished,  it  will  be  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  determination 
already  made  between  these  two  places  and  Greenwich. 

Vice  Admiral  Dreuger,  of  the  Swedish  navy,  has  invented  aii 
instrument  by  which  the  force  of  the  winds  can  be  measured  with 
great  facility,  and  with  the  utmost  exactitude  ;  and,  by  order  of 
the  King  of  Sweden,  it  is  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Universal  Exhi- 
bition of  Paris. 

In  return  for  the  splendid  present  sent  by  the   Queen  of  Spaii' 
to  the  l'ope,  his  holiness  has  sent  her  the  skeleton  of  St.  Felix  the 
martyr.     The  value  of   the  gift,    however,   has   been   much  dimin- 
ished by  the  disclosure  that  Spain  has  already  two  veritable  skele- 
tons of  the  same  saint ! 

A  relict  of  the  Irish  Parliament  is  found  in  the  recent  death  o  ' 
John  McClintock,  of  Dromear,  in  the  county  of  Louth,   Ireland 
formerly  .-crgcant-at-arms  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
lo-s  of  which  office  he  has  been  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  £5000  I 
year  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  has  indicated  by  decree  the  suppression 
of  835  monasteries,  inhabited  by  4125  monks  and  1473  nuns 
Some  other  religious  orders  are  preserved,  including  863  monk 
and  1  Oil;)  nuns.  'I  he  monks  and  nuns  of  the  suppressed  orders 
will  continue  to  live  each  in  common,  and  each  will  receive  during 
life  a  pension  net  of  £500 — i.e.,  each  suppressed  monastery  will 
receive  this  amount. 


Sanbs  of  <£olb. 


....  Good  is  never  more  effectually  performed  than  when  it  if 
produced  by  slow  degrees. — /Jii  Mm/. 

....  In  France,  one  cannot  triumph  unless  every  one  is  crowned 
in  the  person  of  the  victor. — Balxac. 

....  Men's  judgments  are  a  parcel  of  their  fortunes  ;  and  things 
outward  do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them  to  suffer  all  alike 
— Shakspeare. 

....  If  we  did  but  know  how  little  some  enjoy  of  the  great 
things  that  they  possess,  there  would  not  be  much  envy  in  tin 
world. —  Young. 

....  It  is  certain  that  either  wise  bearing,  or  ignorant  carriage, 
is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another  :  therefore,  let  met 
take  heed  of  their  company. — Shakspeare. 

....   There  is  a  certain  lively  gratitude  which   not  only  acquit 
us  of  the  obligations    we    have    received,   but,  by  paying  what  we 
owe  them,  makes  our  friends  indebted  to  us. — /.a  Rochefoucauld. 

....  Good-breeding  is  the  result  of  much  good  sense,  sonx 
good  nature,  and  a  little  self  denial  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  will 
a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from  them. — Chesterfield. 

....   The  great  commit  almost  as  many  meannesses  as  the  low  : 
but  they  commit  them  in  the  dark,  and  make  a   parade  of  their 
virtues:  they  remain  great.     Little   men   unfold   their  virtues   ii 
the  shade,  and  expose  their  wretchedness   to  the  light :  they  an 
despised. — Balzac. 

....  Men,  by  associating  in  large  masses — as  in  camps  and  ii 
cities — improve  their  talents,  but  impair  their  virtues,  and  strength 
en  their  minds,  but  weaken  their  morals;  thus,  a  retrocession  it 
the  one  is  too  often  the  price  they  pay  for  a  refinement  in  th. 
other. — Cotton. 

....  Dress  has  a  moral  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind 
Let  any  gentleman  find  himself  with  dirty  boots,  old  surtout,  soiled 
neckcloth,  and  a  general  negligence  of  dress,  he  will  in  all  proba 
bility  find  a  corresponding  disposition  to  negligence  of  address. — 
<SV;'  Jonah  Uurrinyton. 


Joker's  Bubget. 

Jellaby  says  that  Jack  is  a  mean  and  impudent  fellow,  always 
cutting  his  best  friends.  Jellaby  means  Jack-knife.  What  a  fol- 
low Jellaby  is,  though. 

Hope,  the  New  York  liquor  deuler,  advertises  his  stock  to  be 
sold  at  auction. 

11  Hope  for  a  se:ison  bids  the  earth  farewell  " 

Why  is  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  like  a  wandering  mender  of 
kettles  and  pans  who  has  left  off  business  >.  Because  lie  was  once 
a  tinker  man  (at  Iukermann.) 

The  most  laconic  will  on  record  is  that  of  a  man  who  died  in 
17'J2.  It  ran  thus:  "  I  have  nothing;  I  owe  a  great  deal — the 
rest  1  give  to  the  poor." 

An  indiscreet  man  confided  a  secret  to  another,  and  begged  bin 
not  to  repeat  it.  "  It's  all  right,"  was  the  reply;  "I  will  be  as 
close  as  you  were." 

A  female  school  teacher  in  her  advertisement,  stated  that  she 
was  "  complete  mistress  of  her  own  tongue."  "If  that's  the  ease,' 
said  a  caustic  old  bachelor,  "  she  can't  ask  too  much  for  her 
services." 

After  the  first  representation  of  Voltaire's  "  Orestes,"  Madame 
Luxembourg  sent  the  author  four  pages  of  criticisms  on  his  piece 
He  contented  him  with  replying  in  a  simple  line — "  Madame 
Orestes  is  not  spelt  with  an  II." 

A  physician  ordered  one  of  his  patients  to  drink  Seidlitz  waters. 
The  man  made  up  a  wry  face  at  the  suggestion.  "  It  is  only  the 
first  glass  that  is  unpleasant,'  said  the  doctor.  "  Very  well, 
then,"  answered  the  sick  man,  "  I'll  only  drink  two  second." 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  London  Times  : 
"  A  young  lady  who  has  received  a  good  education,  can  read  and 
write,  and  is  versed  in  geography,  history,  music,  dancing  and 
elementary  mathematics,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  respectable  family 
as  a  washer  and  ironer." 

A    gentleman  talking  very  loudly   to   the   Prince  de  (iucmc'ne'e 
against  Cardinal  Richelieu — "  Take  care,"  said  the  prince  ;  "here 
ne  of  his   creatures    who    might    hear  you."     The  persons 
alluded  to  were  poor  people  who  came  to  receive  their  usual  al- 
lowances.   • 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.-  On,  pa?e  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  e  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  randy  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which"  mees  tbe  valui  !  roauL  u  u 
advertising  medium  Is,  tfa  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  <■  I  irlj  bound  up  every 
six  months.  a  ot  (all  b-ing  placed 
on  the  inside  of  tin  -mnent  card  of 
the  advertiser'1  s  busir                            me. 

O^Tkrhs  por  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line, in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  St.-*.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW    STANDARD    WORKS 

ON 

MILITARY  TACTICS. 

TJIFLE  AND  LIGHT  DTFANTRT  TACTICS.  Prepared 
XV  for  tlip  u.e  of  the  Army  of  tbe  United  States,  by  or- 
derof  the  n»r  Departmeot.  By  Col.  Vt.  .1.  Uudee.U. 
8.    A.      With    numerous    engrtMngs.      2    vols.     18mo. 

CAVALRY  TACTICS.  Prepared  f.ir  the  use  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  tpy  order  of  Ihe  War  Depart- 
ment With  numerous  engAvings.  2  vols.  bum. 
Price,  *2  60. 

BAYONET  EXERCISE.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  hv  order  of  Cue  U"nr  Depart* 
inent  Hy  George  B.  M'Ciellan.  Captain,  l!.  s.  A.  With 
numerous,  engravings.     1vol.     12mo.     (In  Preas.) 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 
J.  P.  LIPPINCOTT  A-  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
and  for  s;ile  by  all  the  Booksellers  of  Boston.    Copies  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 
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TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOY  MFNT.— Work 
for  all.  and  work   that  will  pay — in  wiling  in  every 
county  in  the  United  States. 
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of  different  kinds. 
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ROBERT  SEARS,  PiiNm 
1S1  William  Street.  New  York. 


THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
A    DOMESTIC     STORY. 

BV  VRS.  CAROLINE  II.  I1CTLBR  I.UXC. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  S( 

CHARLES  II.  DAVIS,  Publishes.  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  3:u 

IITERATl'RK,  ETC.— The  subscriber,  having  re- 
mied  his  residence  in  New  York.  will,  as  heretofore, 
attorney  and  councillor  for  authors  in  the  reading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright  in  the  preparation  of  works  for  the  pr<  - 
in  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  hooks  and  works  of  art  for 
Individuals  and  public  institutions. 

Applytoorad.ii  PARK  BENJAMIN. 

No.  9  West  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York. 
Hy  LECTURES.— -Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Benjamin '8 
s  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
ing address.  aug  25 
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SPORTSMAWS     PORTFOLIO 

OF 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We   have   just    published  a  valuable  book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,    FISHING,    AND    HUNTING, 
in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
ion  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
Letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.     It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  Study- 
aligning,  f  0  draw  from.     That  all  maybe  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  osm,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE     CENT8! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
Bhall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEA  CHE  ItS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
Illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Hook,  will  be  supplied  at 

Whole- 

N'wsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  w.»rk  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 

Corial   character  and   cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
ted  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

LADIES 

ARE     SOLICITED 
TO  USE 

DICK'S 

SPOOL     COTTON. 

ASK  FOR  IT 

WHEN 

SHOPPING. 

Robert  Loo  is  k  Co,  61  Dey  Street,  New  York.     June  30 

TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

THK  I.OOI  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  60  cort- 
LANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  manufacture  from  the 
night  soil  of  New  York  city,  two  very  powerful  manures, 
called 

POTJDBETTE    AND    TAFEN. 

From  the  small  quantity  used,  the  ease  of  their  applica- 
nt the  powerful  results  obtained,  they  are  at  once 
the  cheapest  and  best  manures  in  the  world  for  grass, 
winter  grain,  garden  vegetables  and  general  crops.  Price 
of  Twin.  835  per  ton:  of  I'ocdrette.  SI  50  per  barrel  for 
any  quantity  over  six  barrels — delivered  free  of  cartage  or 
other  expense.  Pamphlets  and  circulars  sent,  free  of 
postage,  to  inquirers.     Apply  as  above.         4t         aug  25 

CHARLES     A.    BARRY, 
ARTIST, 

DESI3NEE  AND  DRAUGHTSMAN  ON  WOOD. 
2t  5  TREMONT  8TREET,  BOSTON,        sept  1 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  lll'KG- 
I.AH.  PROOF  SAFES,  with  II  Mi's  Patent  Powder 
Proof   Locks — both   received    the   prize  medals    at   the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pul- 
lew  York,  in  1858.     Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Pibhotatioh  Bank  Lock. 

SII.AS  ('    HKItlUNU  &  CO., 
Green  Block,  135.  137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
sept  1 

ASTONISHING  effects  produced  bv  the  use  of  DYER'S 
HEALING   EMBROCATION,  when  applied  to  Cuts, 
Wounds.  Sores,  etc. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

NB.  CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Washington  Street, 
.  BO" 


BOSTON. 


June  16 


A.  W.  LADD  &,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED     GRAND    ACTION 

PIANO    FORTES. 


X  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BE8T  SQUARE  PIANO  KOllTla  HADE  IN  TIIK 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  eli  voted  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning 'lh  Which  we  get  a  longer  string,  in 

ing  the  volume  of  tone,  and  ill  the  qualities  of 

the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  Re  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW   YORK   CRYSTAL   PALACE. 

WAEEROOMS,  296   WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOS  ION, 

AND  619  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 

ARNOLD'S,  Hi   STRAND, 

LONDON. 
I  hereby  constitute  Mr   Simon  Wil- 
lard.   No.  y  Congress  Street.   Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sals  of  niy  Watches 
in  the  United  states  of  America. 

CHARLES  FKOUSIIAM. 
April,  15,  1853. 

The  undersigned  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  tile  sale  ofCHARLBfl  PRODBHAM'B  IM- 
PROVED Timekeepers,  would  respect' 
fully  call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
Stock   of    compensated    Chronometer    Watches    made    by 

Charles  Prodsham,  and  styled  his  "New  Series."  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  rMing.  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Frodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers 


Enoch  Train.  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates.  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq., 

mar  31 


Win.  Whiting.  Esq., 
0.  M.  Thacher,  Esq., 
David  Dyer,  Fsq. 

SIMON  M  ILLARD, 

9  Congress  St.,  Boston. 


i 


*>*>  ^lcll  ^Ve 

i"Sss.-«*'  tutm  oif. 
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WILSONS  PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 


HURLEY'S  CELEBBATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

THE  ONLY  aiNUim  AND  RELIABLE    EXTRACT  I.N  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or    Indigestion,  Scrofula,   or   King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones.  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness.  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complaint.  Piles,  Female  Irregularities.  Fistula,  Skin  !>is- 
hiseased    Kidneys,  ami    as  a    groat    and    powerful 
purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 

system.  The  nicilieioe,  thoug!*prcpare,l  at  great  expense, 
i.s  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Mnmifanory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  ami  Green  Sts  .  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

AOKNT  IN  New  York — Messrs.  SehielTclin,  Brothers  & 
Co.,and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  SI  per  bottle ;  six  bottles  for  $5. 

may  12  eoply 

WEDISII  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  *J1.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedinh  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7  tf 

IF  youwish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  tic  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America    to  be   the    REST   Instruction   Book 
that  has  ever  been  published      Price.  ¥3.     Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eop6m 

JOHN  DICK  dfc  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

Buvers.  please  note  it  can  la'  had  in 

New  York,  of ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co..  51  Dey  St. 

Boston,  of. BURNHAM  WELTON  &  Co.,  9b  Milk  St. 

PHILADELPHIA, Of I.  W.  PARRELL,  Chestnut  St. 

Baltimore,  of I)   MclLVAIN. 

Baltimore,  of. STELLMAN.  II I  MUCUS  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Ya., D.  II.  LONDON. 

June  9  3m 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Pruciitsman  and  Engraver 
upon  AVood,  continues  io  execute  all  commissions  in 
bis  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  No. 
129  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  5 

WILSON'S  PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

Permanent  Cure3  In  all  affections  of  the  throat  and 
Lungs  •■lie  constantly  being  made  by  Wfstar's  Balsam  of 
WiiU  Cherry.  Great  as  is  its  reputation,  its  works  sire 
greater.     Many  physicians  Speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms. 

A  GREAT  REMEDY  for  ail  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
-DYER'S  I1EAL1INU  EMKKOCATiOiV 

sept  1 


IMMENSE    sr<  JCESS!! 
TIIE  CHEAPEST  IAGAZIHE  US  THE  "WORLD! 

BAT.T.OU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED  FOR    EVERT  AMERICAN    HOME 
Since  it-  commencement,  on  January  I    1865,  this  pop- 
ular Moi  ■  'in  up  to  an  unprecedented  Calculation, 
positively 

A  BIIRACIaE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one.  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
■■I ■,  being  more  than  any  of  tin-  %  ;>  magazines,  and 
q<  h  a  year  ef  she  hundred  pages  each,  or 
hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  aim  tun,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  it*  matter  is  carefully  com- 
b  ml  arranged  by  tin-  handsof  theedltorand  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  Lfteen  years.  1  ts  pages  contain 

NEWS, 

TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES. 

WIT  AND  HTJMOB, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  rei  onlof  the  notable  events  o*  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  tome 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  In  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  Bending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

CONTENTS  OF   SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 

Blanche  Malcolm  :  or.  Teacher  and  Pupil. .  S.  II.  IHaisdcll. 

Drsula HP   Smith . 

<  lourtshlp  in  the  Dark Frederick  W.  Saunders, 

The  L  idj  of  Lyons Matunn  M    Bollou. 

Whisperings John  If.  Bazley. 

Lu  Canary Mis.  Mary  A.   DentSOn. 

Building  Nests George  W.  Bungay. 

The  Ruby  Brooch Emeret  If  Sedge. 

To  a  Dying  Bird //.  //.  Hudson. 

My  Texas  Tour George  G.   Gaitfu  r. 

The  Faded  Hose Finley  Johnson. 

Tin-  King's  Pledge Elizabeth  li.  Frazer. 

The  Cormorant ..The  01 

Summer  Joys Franri*  Jackson. 

The  Uidnight  Visitor Giddings  fl    ! 

The  Rain Frederick  J.  Keyes. 

The  Groen-Eyed  Monster,  and  how  Mrs.  Nottleby  got  rid 
of  him /!  lf«ttM    C.    flu/dirk. 

The  Star Willie  E.  Pabor. 

The  Picnic Francis  W.  Sanford. 

1  think  of  thee E.  M.  Rodney. 

Sketches  of  the  Backwoods Mrs.  Mary  Maynard. 

Standing  at  the  Corners innt  8.  Pickering. 

The  Missionvitle  Benevolent  Society.  .  .  .  Charles  Castlelon. 

The  River  of  Life William  Roderick  Ij" 

Wealth  of  Parse,  and  Wealth  of  Character.  .  E.  Wellmont. 

Early  Days Wi  Vam  Ron-land,  Jr. 

Advertising  for  a  Wife To-mar  Anne  Kermode. 

Editor's  Table 

The  Pursuit  of  Wealth— the  Land  of  Gold— New  Line 
of  Ocean  Steamships — Aeronautics— Turkish  Liberality 
— English  Saddle  Morses — Adulteration  of  Tea — Ro- 
mance in  Ileal  Life— English  Criticism — Judicious  Coun- 
sel— China  Grass — *'  Was  not  that  Thunder?" — A  cold 
Place— Compensation— fortunes  of  War— Foreign  Mis- 
cellany— Record  of  the  Times — Merry  Making. 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOOLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boole's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dvk  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bogle's  Hebe- 
aiona.  or  Balm  of  Oyt/tereai  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  bv  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York;  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  K.  Elovendon,  'ill  King  Street,  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don ;  .1.  Wool  ley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.  eoptf  jan  13 

WILSON'S 

PERFECTED  D  YSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  Powders  in  his  practice  for  overlive 
years,  never  in  a  single  case  failing  to  give  instant 
relief  to  his  patients.  I>k.  WILSON,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they  are 
Indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  induced  to 
offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 
AND    OTHER    BOWEL    COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  remedy. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt 
of  SI,  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  J.  X.  WILSON, 
Proprietor,  Norwich,  Ct..  or  to  WEKKS  &  P0TTEH.  No. 
154  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggist* 
generally.  July  21 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

TITERE  Is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  hy 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  he  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
June  16       3m        Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

PRINTING  INK  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Phrnix  Manufactory  of  WM.  F,  l'ROUT, 

New  York,  for  sale  by  John  K.  Kogers  &  Co.,  Agents,  at 
the  KOnTON  TYPE  .OLNDKY.  Spring  Lanb. 

This  Ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flag, 
and  purchasers  are  referred  to  its  pages  as  specimens  of 
its  eoler  and  quality.  lam  jan  C 

DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION-themost 
valuable  and  potent  remedy  of  the  age  for  Rheuma- 
tism. Cuts,  Wounds,  pains  of  all  sorts,  etc.  sept  1 

WILSON'S  PERFECTED  DYSITI'lltV  POWDERS. 

FOR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundrrd  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  fbr  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B.,  this  office.         3t    j  20 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

dbawing.rooh  cow  pax  ion. 

[LATE  GLEASo.N  S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  liter  ■  of  tho 

Ra  columns  are  devoted  to  etches 

and  poems,  by  the  best  amebic  am  authors,  and  tho<  ream 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spiced 
with  wit  and  humor.     Bach  paper  is  /<...■■  ttrated 

with   numerous  accurate  *  bj  eminent  artists, 

of  notable  objects,  i  all   parts  of  tho 

world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a 
paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  contain 
views  of  every  populous  city  In  the  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  tine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year f800 

4  subscribers,  •*      "    10  00 

10  "  "      "    2000 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

%*  One  copy  of  The  Flau  of  oi  aid  one  copy 

of  BaLLOu'I  Pktouiw.,  together,  fc-i  per  annum. 

Published  every  SaTTJRDAT,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 

The  following  are  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  like 

tcHtiinon  i 

It  is  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  the  art  typographical 
in  this  country,  and  compares  well  with  an\  thing  of  the 
sort  produced  in  Europe.  When  the  cost  of  the  large 
number  of  illustrations  which  each  number  contains  is 
considered,  and  the  superfine  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  Pictorial  is  printed,  it  is  really  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  can  be  sold  for  six  cents.  We  feel  a  degree 
of  pride  that  so  complete  a  Uterary  enterprise  should  hail 
from  Boston. — Daily  Bee. 

It  is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  in  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. —  Literary  Echo,  R.  I. 

It  Is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  In  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
can Citizen,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling' 
ton  Centinelj  Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  in  the 
country. —  Southern  Star,  La. 

It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fact,  a  nwmi  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — Nncs,  Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  even*  drawing-room  table. — Albany 
Atlas,  iV.  Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world.— Pawtucket  Di- 
rectory\  R.  I. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  Washington  {D.  C.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  Wisconsin    Pine.y,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

One  of  tbe  most  moral,  entertaining  and  instructive 
family  newspapers  of  the  day. — Nantucket  (Ms.)  Inauirtr. 

Everybody  likes  it  who  has  ever  seen  it. —  Watchman^ 
Montpelier,  Vt 

We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  tbe  prosperity  of  the  Pic- 
torial keeps  pice  with  its  rapid  improvement  —  Jloms 
Journal,  New  York. 

Every  one  » ho  wants  something  really  eh-gant  in  the 
way  of  a  pictorial  work,  should  by  all  means  take  this  pa- 
per.— Wtnchtster  (  Tenn.)  Independent. 

The  Pictorial  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
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UNION  CLUB  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  engraving  below,  drawn  and  executed  expressly  for  us, 
represents  th^  beautiful  new  club  house,  comer  of  the  5th  Ave- 
nue and  21st  Street,  New  York.  It  is  three  stories  high,  without 
counting  the  basement  and  attic.  The  building  extends  04  feet 
on  5th  Avenue,  and  120  feet  on  21st  Street,  the  entrance  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  front  on  the  latter  street.  From  a  vestibule,  after 
entering,  you  perceive  two  spacious  halls  running  at  right  angles 
with  each  other,  with  graci  ful  arcades,  the  whole  painted  in  har- 
monious colors.  The  grand  staircase  opposite  the  entrani 
black  walnut,  highly  polished.  The  reading-room  is  22  by  59 
feet,  an  1  the  drawing-room,  a  magnificent  apartment,  34  by  5G 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building.  The  reception-rooms 
and  oli  [rant  and   appropriately  decorated.     The  second 

story  is  devoted  to  card-rooms,  private  dining-rooms,  library, 
drawing  and  governor's  rooms.  The  hall  of  this  story  runs 
lengthwise  of  the  building,  and  is  decorated  with  columns  an  1 
arches.  The  third  story  is  sub-divided  into  private  rooms,  clerk's 
room,  smoking  and  billiard  rooms.     One  of  the  billiard  rooms  is 


.35  by  36  feet ;  and  in  this  story  also  is  an  abundant  supply  ot 
Oroton  water.  The  attic  is  devoted  to  bed  and  store-rooms.  A 
spiral  stone  staircase  runs  from  the  basement  to  the  roof.  In  the 
basement  are  kitchens,  laundries,  housekeeper's  and  private  rooms, 
and  other  apartments  neci  ssary  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  establishment.  The  facade  is  one  of  the  greatest  architectural 
attempts  in  this  country.  The  building  is  altogether  very  nearly 
a  bundled  feet  high.  The  front  of  the  first  story  is  decorated  with 
coupled  Corinthian  pilasters,  supporting  rich  entablatures,  and 
resting  on  the  basement.  The  wall  is  faced  with  rustic  ashlar 
and  the  windows  are  round-headed,  ornamented  with  architraves 
and  sculptured  keystones.  The  centre  window  has  Ionic  columns 
on  each  side,  with  an  archivolt  resting  on  the  entablature,  and  two 
isolated  Corinthian  coUunns  supporting  a  broken  entablature  and 
pedestals,  on  which  rest  splendid  vases.  The  second  story  orna- 
ment •  round  the  windows  rest  on  continuous  pedestals  and  con- 
soles, bearing  cornices  with  carved  pediments.  The  third  story 
architraves  and  pilasters  rest  upon  a  continuous  sill  course  and 
consoles,  bearing  triangular  pediments.     The  whole  is  surmounted 


by  a  rich,  massive  cornice,  with  splendid  frieze  elaborate  in  detail. 
The  front  we  have  just  described  is  that  on  5th  Avenue.  The 
front  on  21st  Street  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  centre  one  is 
similar  to  the  5th  Avenue  front,  with  the  exception  that  in  place 
of  the  centre  opening  on  the  first  story  being  a  window,  it  is  the 
entrance,  with  a  broad  stoop  leading  to  it.  The  side  parts  have 
triple  windows,  ornamented  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest.  The 
angles  are  adorned  with  rustic  groins,  reaching  from  the  entabla- 
ture over  the  first  story  up  to  the  cornice  at  the  top  of  the  building. 
The  whole  of  the  building  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
now  a  favorite  in  our  constructions,  and  was  designed  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  &  Son,  architects,  on  whom  it  reflects  the  highest  credit. 
No  one  can  fail  to  remark,  bow  rapidly,  in  our  great  cities,  mag- 
nificent and  commodious  edifices,  like  that  before  us,  arc  taking 
the  place  of  tasteless,  unornamcuted  and  inconvenient  structures. 
Our  architects  seem  to  be  solving  the  problem  presented  by  the 
union  of  fitness  and  beauty,  and  the  Structures  erected  at  the  pres- 
ent day  evince  the  happy  combination  of  taste  and  fitness  to  a 
degree  hitherto  undeveloped. 


THE  NEW  UNION  CLUB  HOUSE,  IN  NEW  YORK. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    MYSTERIES   OF    MEXICO. 

A    ROMANCE    OP    OUR    DAY. 

11V    VI  MSTINE  .1.   II.    DII'.ANXK. 

CHAPTER  I. 

TIIK    OAMINO-nOUSB. 

WHAT  were  the  thoughts  of  the  silent  and  sombre-looking  man, 
who,  closely  muffled  in  a  dark  cloak,  which  completely  shaded  his 
bronzed  face,  was  leaning  against  a  tree  in  the  street  Alameda  of 
Mexico,  watching,  as  it  appeared,  the  thickly  curtained  windows 
of  a  large  mansion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  might  not  cer- 
tainly be  revealed  through  his  compressed  lip  and  lowering  eye. 
That  his  meditations  were  not  of  a  quiet  cast  was  evident  from  a 
start  or  shudder  which  at  times  seemed  to  pervade  his  frame,  but 
whether  such  movement  resulted  from  anger,  fear,  or  impatience, 
was  difficult  to  surmise.  Perhaps  the  man  communed  with  mem- 
ories of  past  life,  perhaps  reflections  concerning  the  future  agitated 
his  mind  ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  course  or  tenor  of  his  men- 
tal operations,  they  did  not  certainly  prevent  his  keeping  a  fixed 
eye  upon  both  doors  and  windows  of  the  house  before  mentioned, 
which  was  one  of  the  old,  heavy-walled  and  turrctcd  buildings 
that  preserve  the  associations  of  Spanish  rule  as  well  as  Spanish 
architecture. 

Munv  groups  and  individuals  passed  the  solitary  gazer,  some 
leaving  or  entering  the  house  that  engaged  his  attention,  and  as 
often  as  the  great  entrance  door  fell  back  upon  its  hinges,  the 
muffled  watcher  would  bend  his  penetrating  glance  upon  the 
opening,  as  if  to  scrutinize  the  interior  and  discover  the  object  of 
his  search.  Some  there  were  on  whom  his  regards  fell  who  seem- 
ed to  be  familiar,  and  returned  his  look  with  a  glance  of  recogni- 
tion, but  none  stayed  to  greet  him  further,  either  repelled  by  his 
gloomy  deportment,  or  undesirous  of  any  colloquy  ;  yet  more 
than  one  turned  the  head  after  passing  him,  and  hurriedly  sought 
to  catch  another  glimpse  of  his  features,  whether  from  simple  cu- 
riosity or  other  motive  it  might  be  hard  to  conjecture.  On  his 
part,  however,  a  single  glance  seemed  to  suffice  for  an  examin- 
ation of  the  passers-by,  and  neither  grandee  nor  leper  encountered 
a  second  expression  of  the  bright,  searching  eyes  which  sought 
some  object  only  known  to  their  mysterious  owner. 

It  doubtless  appeared  sufficiently  strange  to  those  who  observed 
the  watchful  demeanor  of  the  man,  why,  if  he  desired  to  behold 
some  person  then  within  the  mansion,  he  did  not  at  once  enter 
with  the  persons  who  constantly  passed  within  the  broad  arched 
door;  as  none  who  knew  aught  of  the  capital  but  was  aware  that 
the  ancient  house  was  now  devoted  to  the  service  of  that  patron- 
Baint  of  Mexican  worship,  the  blind-eyed  dame  Fortune.  Indeed, 
there  were  many  among  those  who  appeared  to  recognize  the 
watcher,  who  knew  likewise  that  he  was  no  lukewarm  courtier  of 
the  fickle  lady,  and  that  the  mansion  which  he  scrutinized  was  no 
stranger  to  his  footsteps.  Nevertheless,  at  the  present  time,  he 
evinced  no  intention  of  tempting  the  uncertain  chances  of  the 
interior,  but  patiently  maintained  his  post  beside  the  tree,  by  turns 
shifting  his  gaze  from  door  to  window  of  the  edifice,  within  which, 
at  this  hour,  the  dangerous  charms  of  monte"  were  fascinating  a 
hundred  eager  devotees. 

Thus  an  hour  or  more  passed  on,  and  the  street,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  stranger's  vigil,  had  presented  rather  a 
lively  appearance  from  the  continually  approaching  passengers, 
though  the  time  was  late  at  night,  began  to  grow  lonely,  and 
echoed  only  fitfully  to  the  quick  trend  of  some  belated  pedestrian, 
hurrying  homeward.  The  watcher,  it  was  manifest,  began  to 
grow  restless,  and  twice  or  thriee  left  his  position  at  the  tree,  to 
pass  and  repass  the  gaming-house,  muttering  as  he  did  so,  a  low 
oath  or  an  expression  of  impatience.  At  last,  however,  while  his 
gaze  rested  upon  the  door,  as  if  he  were  half  in  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  at  once  to  enter  the  mansion,  a  sudden  stream 
of  light  flashed  out  upon  the  walk,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  de- 
scended the  heavy  stone  steps  which  led  to  the  pavement. 

"  It  is  he— it  is  Falcone  1"  muttered  the  muffled  watcher,  and 
at  once  crossed  the  street  towards  the  person  whom  he  sought. 

Apparently,  however,  he  had  not  calculated  on  the  reception 
which  he  was  to  meet  from  the  other,  for  his  form  was  yet 
wrapped  closely  with  his  mantle,  when  the  new-comer  suddenly 
threw  himself  roughly  forward,  and  before  a  movement  could  be 
made  by  the  individual  assailed,  grasped  him  savagely  by  the 
throat  and  bore  him  to  the  ground. 

The  muffled  watcher  was  a  man,  from  appearance,  not  easily 
startled  or  thrown  off  his  guard — nevertheless,  the  attack  was  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  that  for  the  moment  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  yield,  whilst  the  cold  muzzle  of  a  pistol  was  immediately 
pressed  against  his  forehead,  and  an  agitated  voice  muttered 
hoarsely  in  his  car : 

"  Your  purse,  senor  !" 

"  Take  your  hand  from  my  throat  and  your  pistol  from  my 
head,  and  we  will  consider,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  (juick — your  purse  or  you  die  I     I  am  a  desperate  man  !" 

"  A  ruined  gamester — ha,  senor  !"  cried  the  assailed.  "  Come, 
come,  I  am  your  friend,  and  my  purse  is  yours,  Senor  Falcone  !" 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  foot-pad,  starting  and  removing  his  hold, 
while  the  other  rose  to  his  feet,  "  you  know  tin-  >"  Then,  endeav- 
oring to  regain  the  advantage  he  had  resigned,  he  continued 
quickly,  "  but  you   shall  die." 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  very  good  friend.     I  know  you  for  a  brave 


man,  a  reckless  gamcst<  r,  and  this  time  for  n  gentleman  of  my 
own  cloth,  with  whom  I  should  be  pleased  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  to  our  better  acquaintance,  Sjnor  Falcone." 

"And  who,  in  the  fiend's  name — " 

"At  your  service,  senor.  And  now,"  said  the  stranger,  adjust- 
ing his  collar  with  a  movement  at  once  self-possessed  and  grace- 
ful, "as  you  have  not  blown  my  brains  out  so  suddenly  as  ap- 
peared to  be  your  design  a  moment  since,  allow  me  to  be  your 
banker." 

Saying  this,  he  drew  a  heavy  purse  from  his  breast-pocket,  and 
tenden  d  it  to  his  late  assailant. 

"I  ask  pardon!  Many  thanks!"  returned  the  latter,  "  I  remain 
your  debtor  very  gratefully,  only  asking  that  I  may  know  to 
whom  I  am  indebted." 

"  All  that  in  good  time.  For  the  present,  be  content,  Senor 
Falcone,  not  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  as  we  say  in 
Spain." 

"  Oho  !  you  are  then  no  Mexican  '." 

"  You  are  very  quick  at  conclusions,  senor.  Well,  let  us  part, 
for  I  perceive  that  you  have  a  mind  to  empty  your  purse  once 
more  at  montc,  and  I  have  other  business  on  hand.  But  you  will 
meet  me  again,  senor." 

"  Gladly,  if  you  will  but  say  when  and  where." 

"  To-morrow,  at  sunset,  in  the  botanic  garden.  You  will  be 
there,  and  we  shall  become  better  acquainted." 

"  I  shall  not  fail,"  answered  the  gambler,  warmly  grasping  the 
hand  which  was  extended  to  him,  and  then  turning  toward  the 
threshold  of  the  gaming-house,  from  which  he  had  so  recently 
rushed  forth,  a  despairing  bankrupt. 

But  at  this  moment,  the  jalousied  door  of  the  mansion  was 
dashed  violently  open,  and  a  young  man,  whose  countenance 
appeared  ghastly  pale  in  the  sudden  light,  staggered  down  the 
steps. 

"Another  victim  !"  cried  the  stranger,  with  a  laugh.  "But, 
unluckily,  I  have  not  another  purse." 

Falcone  uttered  a  cry,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  new  comer.  He 
darted  quickly  forward,  anil  had  half  ascended  the  wide  stone 
steps,  when  a  sharp,  ringing  report  broke  the  night's  stillness,  a 
bright  Hash  illumined  for  a  moment  the  street,  and  a  dull  sound 
echoed  upon  the  pavement,  as  the  body  of  a  dead  man  rolled 
down  the  steps. 

"  Shot  himself!"  cried  Falcone,  with  an  oath. 

"  Another  victim  to  monte"!"  muttered!  he  other  personage  ;  and 
then,  as  the  noise  of  hurrying  feet  approached,  he  seized  the  arm 
of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  hurried  him  from  the  spot. 

"  Come  with  me — monte"  is  ended  for  the  night." 

Why  should  it  not  be  ?  It  had  made  a  robber  and  a  suicide  in 
the  short  space  of  ten  minutes. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   SUICIDE'S    HOME. 

Among  the  variously  attired  and  odd  looking  persons  attracted 
toward  the  gaming-house  in  the  street  Alameda,  by  the  sudden 
report  of  a  pistol-shot,  might  have  been  noticed  one,  whose  exte- 
rior presented  certainly  as  strange  an  appearance  as  did  that 
of  any. 

This  individual  was  apparelled  in  garments  which  seemed  to 
have  derived  their  origin  in  divers  parts  of  creation,  albeit  notice- 
able neither  for  elegance  nor  costliness.  A  broad-brimmed  palm- 
leaf  hat  slouched  over  his  countenance,  with  a  swaggering  sort  of 
air,  and  a  brownish-white  linen  coat,  lamentably  tattered,  drag- 
gled from  his  shoulders.  Tight  fitting  breeches  of  yellow  nankeen 
cotton,  with  parti-colored  woolen  stockings  of  Mexican  amplitude 
drawn  over  them,  completed  his  singular  attire,  and  he  marched 
forward  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd  with  as  careless  a  step  as  if  he 
trod  land  that  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  Conquest. 

But  no  one  who  glanced  twice  at  this  person  (and  there  were 
many  who  did  so),  would  have  been  so  far  deceived  as  to  fancy 
him  a  Mexican  ;  for  there  was  an  expression  about  his  actions  and 
manner  thut  stamped  him  unmistakably  as  a  native  of  that  am- 
bitious region  whose  representatives  arc  found  wherever  the  wind 
blows  or  light  penetrates,  but  whose  actual  localities  are  embraced 
in  a  radius  of  five  hundred  miles  around  Hunker  Hill  monument. 

It  was  a  Yankee — full  blooded,  with  that  restless  and  inquis- 
itive life  which  constrains  its  possessors  "  to  and  fro,"  in  the  great 
action  of  all  the  world — that  life  which  explores,  calculates,  solves 
schemes,  propels,  invents  and  improves,  upon  all  customs, 
chances,  riddles,  enterprises  and  measures,  that  ever  have  or  ever 
will  occupy  the  whole  world — "and  the  rest  of  mankind." 

Jake  Dusenbury  was  a  Yankee,  and  he  was  in  Mexico,  and  in 
the  street  Alameda  when  the  wretched  suicide,  who  had  staked 
and  lost  his  life  on  the  terrible  chances  of  monte',  fell  from  the 
steps  of  the  gaming-house.  This  is  sufficient  for  the  present  con- 
cerning our  North  American  hero. 

Borne  along  in  the  crowd  that  pressed  forward  to  the  spot 
where,  rigid  in  the  embrace  of  death,  the  poor  suicide  lav  in  a 
pool  of  his  own  blood,  Jake  Dusenbury  soon  reached  the  door  of 
the  gaming-house.  The  confused  noise  of  exclamations  and  hur- 
rying feet,  the  lights  flashing  over  the  many-colored  garments  of 
the  motley  throng,  presented  a  scene  both  novel  and  striking  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  stranger,  and  pushing  lustily  forward  to  gain  a 
position  from  which  he  could  behold  the  cause  of  excitement,  he 
soon  found  himself  close  t>  the  balustraded  steps,  and  directly 
opposite  the  body  of  monte's  victim. 

The  dead  gambler  lay  upon  his  face,  his  garments  saturated 
with  the  crimson  Hood  that  dyed  the  pavement,  streaming  from 
his  shattered  forehead  ;  and  as  one  of  the  crowd  stooped  and 
raised  his  inanimate  form,  the  light  of  a  torch   flashed  upon  his 


face.     Jake   Dusenbury  bent   forward,  and    saw  that   it  was   no 
Mexican  countenance. 

The  blue  eyes,  clouded  with  the  film  of  death,  the  fair  complex- 
ion, slightly  shaded  by  deep  masses  of  flaxen  hair,,  proclaimed  at 
once  that  the  suicide  was  of  Saxon  origin.  One  hand  still 
clutched  the  instrument  of  self-murder,  and  the  other  was  pressed 
tightly  to  the  cold  bosom.  Dusenbury  advanced,  anil  stooping 
beside  the  body,  loosened  the  rigid  gripe  of  the  closed  fingers. 

A  locket  of  gold  was  held  firmly  between  those  fingers,  as  if 
clasped  in  the  bust  spasm.  The  hand,  as  the  Yankee  lifted  it, 
seemed  to  cling  tenaciously  to  the  treasured  token — a  miniature, 
upon  the  golden  back  of  which,  by  the  light  of  a  torch,  Dusenbu- 
ry beheld  inscribed  a  single  line,  and  that  revealed  perchance  a 
history  of  woe. 

"  To  mi/  brother.     Xnr  Orleans,  Jul;/  1,  1845." 

"  He  is  my  countryman  !"  cried  the  Yankee,  raising  the  mnn- 
gled  brad  of  the  suicide  from  the  pavement,  and  looking  round 
upon  the  group  of  dark-eyed  Mexicans,  who  at  once  comprehend- 
ed the  feeling  that  led  to  the  action.  Three  or  four  of  them  im- 
mediately stooped  beside  the  body,  and  raising  it  gently  in  their 
arms,  prepared  to  assist  in  bearing  it  to  the  dead-house. 

In  Mexico,  the  occurrence  of  a  suicide  or  assassination  is  not 
so  rare  an  event  as  to  create  much  consternation  or  wonder.  In- 
deed, save  in  peculiar  instances,  a  catastrophe  like  this  may  take 
place  without  seriously  breaking  in  upon  the  usual  routine  of 
business  or  amusement.  Consequently,  though  the  suddenness 
of  the  young  man's  death,  and  tha  obviousness  of  ill  luck  at  play 
being  its  occasion,  afforded  some  food  for  speculation  and  discus- 
sion among  the  lookers-on,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Jake  Dusen- 
hury's  was  the  only  breast  that  throbbed  with  sincere  regret.  On- 
ly tin1  humble  Yankee  felt  that  in  the  cold  weight  he  was  aiding 
to  sustain,  was  once  enshrined  a  living  and  immortal  spirit.  Only 
poor  Dusenbury  really  sorrowed,  for  he  reflected  that  the  dead 
man  was  his  countryman,  and,  like  himself,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land. 

The  sombre  procession  hurried  to  the  nearest  guardhouse,  there 
to  make  deposition  in  reference  to  the  finding  of  the  l>ody — for 
which  purpose  the  inmates  of  the  gambling-house  were  also  sum- 
moned. A  short  examination  elicited  the  brief  story  of  the  lost 
one.  He  was  known  to  be  a  young  American — a  stranger,  for 
tome  time  resident  in  the  capital.  What  was  his  name,  or  what 
his  vocation,  could  not  be  so  easily  learned  ;  but  his  residence 
was  ascertained  from  an  entry  on  his  tablets,  and  thither,  with 
Dusenbury  us  its  only  mourner,  the  body  of  the  suicide  was 
ordered  to  be  conveyed. 

And  thus,  while  the  night  wore  on,  and  the  streets  grew  silent 
and  deserted,  the  victim  of  monte  was  borne  to  his  home— or  the 
house  which  had  been  designated  as  the  late  residence  of  the  un- 
happy young  man.  It  was  in  a  retired  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
was  a  dwelling  of  modest  exterior,  standing  apart  from  others  in 
the  street.  Jake  Dusenbury  knocked  at  the  narrow  door,  which, 
after  a  while,  was  opened  by  an  old  negro,  who,  as  he  beheld  a 
group  of  men  disclosed  in  the  dim  light,  uttered  a  hasty  exclama- 
tion in  a  language  recognized  at  once  by  the  Yankee  as  his  own. 

"  Come  down  here,"  said  Dusenbury,  beckoning  to  the  black, 
who  evidently  hesitated  l>efore  descending  the  few  stone  steps  from 
the  threshold  which  he  occupied. 

But  at  this  moment,  the  clouds  which,  during  the  evening,  had 
overspread  the  sky,  were  parted  by  the  full  moon,  and  a  stream 
of  light  suddenly  fell  upon  the  face  and  figure  of  the  corpse.  The 
negro  saw  it,  and  uttering  a  shrill  cry  of  terror,  rushed  down  the 
steps.  Then  he  paused  a  moment  with  a  stupified  air,  gazing 
upon  the  blood-stained  burthen  which  had  been  deposited  by  its 
rude  bearers  upon  the  flagging,  and  then,  with  a  long  and  almost 
heart-broken  wail,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  beside  it. 

"  O,  massa!  massa  Charley!  O  Lord!  Massa  is  dead — 
dead  !"  cried  the  poor  black,  clasping  his  arms  around  the  body, 
and  rocking  his  own  frame  to  and  fro.  "  O,  my  dear  massa 
Charley  is  murdered !" 

"  Who  was  your  massa?"  asked  Dusenbury,   in  a   low  voice. 

But  the  negro  seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  aught  save  the 
fearful  spectacle  before  him.  He  still  moaned  and  essayed  to  lift 
the  body  in  his  arms,  crying,  in  agonizing  tones  : 

"Murdered — Massa  Charley  murdered  !  (),  what  shall  I  do? 
Massa 's  dead  and  gone  !" 

At  length  Dusenbury  succeeded  in  arresting  his  attention,  and 
sought  a  reply  to  his  question,  which  the  negro  endeavored  to 
afford,  though  his  words  were  so  broken  by  sobs,  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly intelligible.  And  before,  indeed,  any  definite  information  could 
be  elicited  from  the  agitated  slave,  for  such  he  evidently  was,  a 
new  incident  added  terrible  interest  to  the  scene. 

The  door  of  the  house  had  been  left  open  by  the  black,  in  his 
hurried  movement  on  recognizing  the  body  of  his  master;  and 
now,  suddenly  as  the  old  servant  renewed  his  lamentations,  a  rush 
was  heard  through  the  interior  of  the  hall,  and  a  large  dog  of  the 
Newfoundland  breed  bounded  over  the  threshold,  down  the  steps, 
and  with  a  loud  bark,  leaped  upon  the  breast  of  the  suicide.  The 
Mexicans  standing  near,  shrieked  and  fled  away,  conceiving,  in 
their  superstitious  fear,  that  it  was  no  mortal  thing  they  beheld  ; 
and  the  animal,  placing  his  fore  paws  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
corpse,  raised  its  head,  anil  gave  utterance  to  a  prolonged  and 
dismal  howl. 

It  was  a  fearful  sight  indeed.  Stretched  upon  the  pavement, 
lay  the  unfortunate  suicide,  his  garments  saturated  with  blood, 
his  features,  ghastly  and  rigid,  upturned  in  the  moonlight.  Kneel- 
ing beside  him,  and  wildly  tearing  his  grizzled  locks  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  sorrow,  was  the  old  negro,  sounding  his  monotonous 
wailing  cry.  And,  erect  upon  the  corpse,  his  head  thrown  back, 
and  the  frightful  howl  proceeding  incessantly  from  his  massy 
throat,  appeared  the  dog  that  had  recognized  the  presence  of  deathj 
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Dusenbury,  though  stout  hearted  enough,  could  not  look  calm- 
ly upon  the  spectacle.  lie  dashed  his  rough  hand  across  his  eves, 
Scattering  B  sudden  gush  of  tears,  as  he  turned  toward  the  dour. 
What  heheld  he  there,  causing  him  to  start  hack  so  suddenly  ! 

A  maiden — fair  as  an  angel — stood  upon  the  threshold.  Clad 
in  a  long  rohc  of  white,  one  small  hand  pressed  upon  her  hosom, 
whilst  the  other  upheld  a  taper,  which  cast  its  slanting  rays  upon 
the  group  helow,  she  stood  as  if  paralyzed — her  straining  gaze 
centered  upon  the  body  of  the  suicide. 

It  seemed  that  this  maiden  could  not  realize  the  entire  horror  of 
the  scene  before  her.  Her  heart  throbbed  not — her  eyes  were 
meaningless. 

Hut,  suddenly,  as  if  forced  from  her  by  some  great  spasm,  a 
wild  cry  broke  fearfully  upon  the  night  air — a  cry  so  agonizing, 
so  heart-piercing,  that  it  smote  like  a  dagger-stroke  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  listening  Yankee.  Then,  with  a  hound,  the  maiden 
reached  the  corpse,  and  fell  senseless  beside  it,  her  fair  cheek  pil- 
lowed upon  the  cold  brow  of  the  dead. 

And  there  they  lay  together — brother  and  sister — a  sight  which 
might  have  moved  the  grief  of  a  savage  ;  whilst  the  negro,  with 
clasped  hands,  swayed  to  and  fro,  murmuring  his  broken  excla- 
mations, and  the  dog  howled  to  the  night  the  requiem  of  his  self- 
slain  master. 


CHAPTER   III. 


C.AUR1KI.   FALCONE. 


When  Falcone  the  gamester  was  hurried  away  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  street  Alameda,  by  the  new  formed  and  mysterious 
acquaintance  on  whom  he  had  made  the  attempt  at  robbery,  he 
presented,  in  the  dim  light  that  struggled  through  the  masses  of 
gray  clouds  which  tilled  the  heavens,  an  appearance  that  denoted 
great  internal  emotion.  His  face  was  ashy  white,  and  his  limbs 
trembled  violently,  as  he  obeyed  the  impetus  with  which  the 
stranger  urged  him  forward. 

"  What,  comrade  !  you  are  not  frightened,  I  hope,  that  you 
shake  so  loosely  ?  Thank  your  good  stars,  senor,  that  it  is  not 
yourself,  instead  of  another,  who  lies  stark  dead  before  yonder 
gaming-house." 

"Dead!  dead!  O,  horror  !  I  looked  not  for  that .'"  murmured 
Falcone,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
memory  of  what  he  had  just  witnessed.    "  I  thought  not  of  that!" 

"  What  troubles  you,  Senor  Falcone  '."  asked  his  companion 
as  he  essayed  to  steady  the  gambler,  whose  | 


....  vua  saints,  it  was  not  my  work,"  exclaimed  the 
gambler,  frantically,  and  apparently  heedless  of  the  other's  query. 
"  'Twas  his  own  act  !     /  killed  him  not !" 

And  with  another  wild  oath,  Falcone  wrested  his  arm  from  that 
of  the  stranger,  and  flung  it  above  his  head,  while  froth  rose  to 
his  lips  and  an  insane  light  glittered  in  his  eyes.  His  compan- 
ion saw  that  a  mystery  of  which  he  knew  nothing  was  connected 
with  the  awful  episode  that  had  transpired  in  the  street  Alameda, 
but  he  knew  that  to  fathom  the  secret  it  were  better  to  refrain  from 
all  interrogatories  until  the  fierceness  of  Falcone's  paroxysm 
should  be  exhausted. 

And  it  was  not  long  before  the  gambler's  frenzied  excitement 
suddenly  abated,  and  gave  place  to  a  demeanor  of  almost  child- 
ish weakness.  His  incoherent  exclamations  and  violent  gestures 
were  succeeded  by  a  moaning  feebleness  of  utterance  ;  and  pres- 
ently, sinking  upon  the  steps  of  a  house  near  which  they  now 
halted,  he  seemed  about  to  lose  the  power  of  speech  and  motion. 
His  companion  saw  that  the  strong  body  was  overcome  by  the 
greater  strength  of  a  disordered  mind. 

In  truth  the  night  had  been  one  of  delirium  to  this  wretched 
young  man.  At  the  gaming- table,  where  he  had  staked  and  lost 
his  last  dollar,  he  had  (marled  deep  draughts  of  fiery  wine,  which, 
coupled  with  the  exhilaration  of  play,  had,  previously  to  his  meet- 
ing with  the  stranger,  operated  with  fearful  effect  upon  his  brain  ; 
and  the  subsequent  bloody  spectacle,  of  which  he  had  so  closely 
been  a  witness,  appeared  to  have  maddened  his  intellect  to  the 
last  point.  And  now,  as  his  astute  companion  had  foreseen,  the 
subsidence  of  the  paroxysm  left  him  nearly  imbecile  in  mind  and 
body. 

"  My  friend — this  is  no  place  for  you.     Come  on  with  me  !" 

The  stranger,  as  he  spoke,  drew  the  hand  of  his  companion,  to 
awake  him  from  the  stupor  into  which  he  appeared  rapidly  sink- 
ing. Falcone  raised  his  dim  eyes,  and  essayed  to  speak,  but  his 
lips  barely  moved,  without  giving  breath  to  an  audible  sound. 
Then  the  stranger  bent  down,  and  embracing  the  young  man's 
waist  with  his  vigorous  arm,  lifted  him  at  once  from  the  steps, 
and  thus  sustaining  him,  resumed  his  course  through  the  now 
silent  and  deserted  streets  of  Mexico. 

After  traversing  several  squares,  the  singular  conductor  of  Fal- 
cone paused  at  the  entrance  of  an  antiquated  but  substantial 
house,  standing  back  some  distance  from  the  thoroughfare,  and 
almost  hidden  by  the  growth  of  large  trees.  Into  the  door-way  of 
this  mansion,  which  was  wide  open,  the  mysterious  stranger  led 
his  nearly  unconscious  charge. 

A  shaded  lamp  burned  within  a  recess  in  the  hall,  and  near  by, 
upon  an  oaken  stand,  was  a  small  bell,  which  the  master  of  the 
house,  for  such  the  unknown  now  appeared  to  be,  rang  violently, 
summoning  suddenly  a  dark-featured  servant  from  a  couch  where 
he  had  been  sleeping. 

"  Have  an  apartment  made  ready  at  once  for  this  gentleman," 
said  the  master,  waving  his  hand. 

The  man  disappeared,  and  the  stranger,  leading  Falcone  to  the 
couch,  seated  himself  beside  him,  watching  the  expression  of  the 
gambler's  face  in  the  light  of  the  solitary  lamp. 


But  the  distortions  and  wild  uneasiness  that  had  marked  Fal- 
cone's features  while  under  the  influence  of  the  paroxysm,  how- 
ever caused,  which  had  seized  him  in  the  street,  were  now  replaced 
by  a  stolid,  apathetic  blankness  of  countenance,  that  indicated  the 
depression  of  all  feeling  under  deep  intoxication.  His  head 
drooped  slackly  from  his  shoulders,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  a 
general  relaxation  of  his  limbs  revealed  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
young  man's  energies. 

Presently  the  dark-visaged  servant  reappeared,  and,  with  his 
master's  assistance,  conveyed  the  insensible  Falcone  to  nn  inner 
chamber,  where  he  was  laid  upon  a  comfortable  bed.  Then,  as 
the  servant  retired,  and  the  stertorous  breathing  of  the  ruined 
gambler  gave  evidence  that  he  was  completely  wrapped  in  drunk- 
en stupor,  the  strange  master  of  the  house  folded  his  arms  across 
his  breast,  and  contemplated  his  unconscious  guest  with  a  smile 
of  singular  meaning. 

"  Gabriel  Falcone  !"  he  muttered,  a  dark  cloud  flitting  over  his 
face,  as  his  compressed  lips  told  of  the  working  of  some  strong 
passion  within,  "  Gabriel  Falcone  !  I  have  long  sought,  and  have 
now  found  thee  !  Tour  mother,  Gabriel,  betrayed  me — and  I  for- 
get not — neither  forgive  !  Therefore,  Gabriel  Falcone,  I  have  you 
now  in  my  power." 

Thus  the  man  muttered,  with  the  evil  smile  playing  around  his 
lips.  But  the  next  moment  a  thoughtful  expression  returned  to 
his  countenance. 

"  Who  was  this  suicide  f"  he  murmured,  half  aloud.  "  And  why 
should  his  death  affect  this  young  Falcone  so  powerfully  ?  Here 
is  a  mystery  which  I  must  fathom.  But — tomorrow — to-morrow  ! 
There  is  time  enough.     Falcone  is  securely  mine  !" 


CHAPTER  IV. 


UNCLE    AVI)     NErilEW. 


Duwxo  the  same  hours  of  night  in  which  were  transpiring  the 
scenes  related  in  our  previous  chapters,  the  common  tragedy  of 
death  was  taking  place  in  many  streets  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  not 
perhaps  accompanied  with  violence  and  crime,  but  in  the  natural 
course  of  human  dissolution.  Indeed,  what  day  or  night,  what 
hour  or  minute,  can  we  fancy  as  free  from  the  visitation  of 
the  dread  monarch  of  decay  !  Whether  he  come  robed  in  the 
crimson  garment-  -r  "cstilcnce 

..  oi  reverend  age  with  his  niguu^. 
.,  auil  is  death  omnipresent,  entering  and  departing  where  he 
lists,  no  man  knowing  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  his  approach. 

But  in  the  passage  of  a  good  spirit  from  its  earthly  habitation 
there  is  in  truth  no  reality  of  gloom.  The  wearied  sojourner  of 
many  years  upon  earth,  whose  life  hath  reached  its  natural  ter- 
mination, feels  not,  if  he  be  fitting  to  die,  that  aught  of  bitterness 
is  in  the  cup  which  he  drinks,  and  the  o'erladen  child  of  sorrow 
cannot  but  welcome  that  blessed  transition  wherein  he  lays  down 
forever  the  burden  of  mortal  endurance,  and  soars  upward  to  the 
realms  of  light,  gloriously  plumed  with  the  hope  of  immortality. 

Such  a  being  was  now  sweetly  composing  his  tired  senses  to 
the  sleep  which  knows  no  waking — such  a  spirit,  "  trembling, 
hoping,  lingering,"  upon  the  threshold  of  two  worlds,  still  lay 
garbed  in  human  form  upon  a  couch  near  the  open  window  of  a 
chamber  overlooking  the  gardens  of  the  government  palace  in 
Mexico.  It  was  an  aged  man,  with  a  broad  and  scarcely  wrinkled 
brow,  over  which  curled  a  few  thin  locks  of  silvery  white.  His 
eyes  were  bright,  and  quiet  in  their  gaze,  and  the  assurance  of  a 
blessed  hereafter  shone  eloquently  through  them,  imparting  a 
calmness  and  peace  to  the  whole  appearance  of  the  dying  man, 
which  was  lovely  and  inspiring  to  behold.  One  white,  thin  hand 
clasped  that  sacred  volume  which  imparts  so  much  of  happiness 
to  the  dying  Christian,  and  the  other  rested  lovingly  upon  the 
breast  of  a  young  man  who  knelt  beside  the  bed,  his  face  upturn- 
ed, and  his  cheek  wet  with  tears  which  gushed  thick  and  fast  from 
his  large  dark  eyes. 

The  window  of  the  apartment,  as  we  have  said,  looked  out 
upon  the  national  gardens,  but  the  house  itself  was  no  part  of 
the  neighboring  palace.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  plain  and 
humble  dwelling,  fronting  upon  a  narrow  street  near  the  Alame- 
da, but  possessed  the  advantage  of  having  its  rear  windows  over- 
looking the  public  grounds  and  that  portion  of  the  gardens  that 
stretched  farthest  from  the  mansion  of  the  president.  The  room 
in  which  the  old  man  lay  dying,  was  neatly  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished, but  with  no  pretension  to  ornament,  if  we  except  a  few 
ancient  paintings  upon  the  walls,  and  many  maps  of  foreign 
countries  disposed  thickly  on  every  side.  A  library  of  books, 
which  occupied  a  large  closet  opposite  the  single  window,  and  an 
oval  table  strewn  with  papers,  from  the  midst  of  which  rose  a 
small  orrery  and  a  pair  of  globes,  announced  the  studious  charac- 
ter of  the  occupants  of  the  apartment,  and  it  was  furthermore  ev- 
ident, from  the  countenances  of  both  the  old  and  young  man,  that 
more  than  common  intellects  were  possessed  by  each.  At  the 
present  hour,  however,  intellect,  save  as  it  sustained  the  higher 
philosophy  of  piety,  was  forgotten  in  the  promptings  of  affection. 
The  heart  was  ascendant  when  near  that  l>ed  of  death,  and  as- 
serted its  beautiful  supremacy  in  the  tender  interchange  of  feeling 
which  now  made  pleasant  even  the  grief  of  separation. 

"  Weep  not,  Alonzo,"  murmured  the  old  man,  gently  pressing 
the  youth's  breast,  thus  drawing  him  closer  to  his  own  bosom. 
"  Weep  not,  for  yon  have  years  of  happiness  before  you.  Calmly 
do  I  depart,  for  I  know  that  the  principles  of  goodness  are  firmly 
implanted  in  the  nature  of  him  whom  I  have  cherished  in  life  as 
the  child  of  my  old  age.  Perhaps,  as  we  have  sometimes  con- 
jectured, my  son,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  permitted  to  revisit 
the  friends  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.     Surely,  if  it  be  so,  my 


joy  will  be  enhanced  by  the  contemplation  of  my  Alonzo's  virtue 
and  happiness." 

"O,  my  uncle,  my  benefactor — my  more  than  father!"  rejoined 
the  young  man,  "  God  grant  that  the  lessons  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me  may  sustain  my  spirit  in  this  hour  of  trial !" 

"But  our  parting  is  but  for  a  season,  dear  Alonzo,"  said  the 
sage.  "  Have  we  not  read  together,"  he  continued,  reverently 
lifting  to  his  lips  the  Bible  which  lie  clasped,  "not  alone  the  sub- 
lime truths  contained  in  this  volume,  but  the  magnificent  testimo- 
nies of  that  great  book  which  is  unrolled  before  the  eye  of  reason 
over  all  the  universe  of  matter?  Have  we  not,  my  son,  explored 
the  mysteries  of  celestial  science,  and  perused  the  face  of  nature 
in  her  grandest  and  loveliest  aspects  '  And  shall  we  have  walked 
thus  far  together,  discovering  day  by  day  new  evidences  of  the 
eternal  wisdom,  advancing,  hour  by  hour,  new  steps  in  the  un- 
broken path  of  loftier  progression — shall  we  have  thought,  believed, 
loved  and  hoped,  dear  Alonzo,  only  to  be  parted  now,  never  to  be 
re  united  ?  No,  my  son,  my  friend,  we  shall  yet  ascend  together 
the  heights  of  superior  knowledge — we  shall  together  kneel  and 
worship  at  purer  shrines,  and  receive  into  our  souls  the  holier 
manifestations  of  immortal  wisdom  in  the  life  to  come  !" 

The  aged  man's  eyes  were  illumined  as  he  spoke,  with  beauti- 
ful confidence — a  soft  moisture  suffused  their  lids  and  gave  an  in- 
effable tenderness  to  their  expression.  No  longer  were  his  checks 
pale,  but  tinged  with  the  flush  of  enthusiastic  feeling,  as  with 
hands  clasped  together  in  the  emotion  of  his  speech,  he  pressed 
the  Book  of  God  closely  to  his  breast,  and  smiled  with  a  serene 
joy  that  attested  the  security  and  steadfastness  of  his  heavenly 
assurance. 

Alonzo's  tears  could  not  hide  from  his  vision  the  saint-like  as- 
pect of  his  uncle's  countenance.  The  words  of  hope,  too,  which 
the  latter  had  uttered,  fell  like  the  dews  of  Hcrmon  upon  the 
young  man's  spirit.  More  than  ever  did  he  recognize  the  truth  of 
those  blessed  promises  of  immortality  with  which  he  had  been 
familiarized  from  infancy,  and  he  now  experienced  likewise  the 
high  utility  of  all  the  lessons  of  love  and  wisdom  which  had 
formed  his  past  education  in  the  retired  life  he  had  led  with  the 
aged  guardian  who  now  lay  dying  before  him. 

For  much,  indeed,  was  the  youth  Alonzo  indebted  to  the  sage, 
Don  Tadeo,  his  reverend  uncle.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  tendcrest 
period  of  existence,  the  child  found  a  father,  and  the  boy  a  friend, 
in  the  only  brother  of  his  mother.  Don  Tadeo,  disappointed  in 
his  early  life,  by  the  death  of  his  betrothed,  had  chosen  never  to 
'he  sweet  tie  which  linked  her  memory  with  his  hopes,  by 
-f  the  sex  :  and  he  had  thus  learned  to  find 
his  ni».  -Tounding  himself  with  all  the  ap- 

pliances ot  su..._  he  residue  of  his  days  to  two 

objects — the  practice  01  ..  "»d  the  constant  en- 

deavor to  enlarge  his  intellect  .._  °f  nature's 

beauties,  and  the  power  and  wisdom  of  her  a; 

Don  Tadeo  was  not  wealthy,  but  he  possessed  suffice 
the  uses  of  his  simple  life,  and  enough  to  gratify,  to  some  extent, 
the  philanthropic  promptings  which  were  as  much  a  part  of  his 
being  as  was  the  air  he  breathed.  His  years,  from  the  age  of 
thirty,  had  been  passed  amid  the  wildest  scenery  of  upper  Mexico 
— among  the  lofty  mountains  capped  with  snow,  the  silent  and 
sombre  woodlands,  and  the  free,  untainted  breezes  of  those  exten- 
sive regions  known  as  la  tierra  fria.  Here  he  had  lived  the  life  of 
a  hermit,  though  possessed  of  all  to  render  himself  comfortable — 
for  Don  Tadeo  was  no  misanthrope — until  the  death  of  his  only 
sister  (who  had  previously  lost  her  husband)  left  to  his  charge  the 
child  Alonzo,  to  rear  and  protect  in  his  future  course  of  growth 
and  preparation  for  manhood. 

Perhaps — nay,  doubtless,  it  was  a  blessing  that  fell  in  his  way 
when  he  deemed  only  the  care  and  trouble  of  an  infant  were  to  be 
imposed  upon  him.  The  orphan  Alonzo  soon  found  a  near  place  in 
the  warm  heart  of  his  bachelor  uncle.  Insensibly,  the  boy's  childish 
graces  and  frank,  open  disposition  won  upon  the  regard  and  af- 
fection of  the  solitary  man,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before 
Don  Tadeo  began  to  discover  that  the  void  which  had  been  left  in 
his  bosom  by  the  early  loss  of  his  betrothed,  was  all  but  entirely 
filled  with  the  deep  love  which  grew  upon  him,  day  by  day,  for 
the  son  of  his  adoption — his  sister's  orphan  child. 

Inexhaustible  thenceforth  became  his  plans  for  the  sustenance 
and  development  of  the  youthful  intellect  left  to  his  charge.  All 
that  was  worth  preservation  from  the  treasure-house  of  history — 
all  that  science,  skill,  or  research  had  evoked  from  the  deep  heart 
of  nature,  became  agents  of  the  good  uncle,  Don  Tadeo,  in  form- 
ing the  generous  character  of  his  young  nephew.  The  man  shared 
with  the  boy  all  that  he  himself  had  won  by  patient  vigil  and 
assiduous  seeking ;  so  that,  even  while  yet  a  child  in  years,  Alon- 
zo grew  to  be  a  savant  in  science  and  literature.  Instructed  by 
his  wise  preceptor,  he  early  unlocked  the  casket  of  philosophy ; 
foreign  tongues  became  to  him  as  familiar  as  his  native  Spanish ; 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  dynasties  and  religious,  the  growth 
and  decay  of  peoples  and  governments,  were  his  every  day  studies 
in  the  antique  library  of  his  uncle. 

But  of  the  great  world  of  living  men— of  the  passions,  purpos- 
es and  pursuits  of  the  multitude  who  make  up  the  rushing  exis- 
tence of  every  nation — mingling  their  good  and  evil  in  a  constant 
tide  of  action,  and  bearing  to  eternity  the  fruits  of  their  unrest 
and  turmoil — of  the  great  world  comprised  in  mankind  and  its 
aims,  Alonzo,  like  Don  Tadeo  himself,  knew  nothing.  Theory 
was  all  that  cither  had  acquired.  Beyond  theory,  life  was  dim 
— an  ocean,  beautiful  and  grand,  but  its  storms  were  unknown, 
its  depths  unsounded,  and  its  limits  unexplorc 

Therefore  Alonzo  dreamed  and  studied  thr.  jh  his  early  years, 
revelling  in  visions  of  the  past,  till  the  close  of  his  seventeenth 
summer,  when,  for  the  first  time,  with  his  uncle,  he  left  the  quiet 
retirement  of  their  mountain  home,  and  entered  upon  the  strange 
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existence  of  a  dweller  in  the  capital.  Up  to  this  period  he  had 
dwelt  amid  nature's  haunts,  her  chosen  child,  yet  imbued  with  all 
the  misty  lore  of  elder  art.  Wandering  amonj;  solemn  woods, 
musing  beside  still  rivers,  or  climbing  rocky  highlands,  with  brow 
bared  to  the  fresh  mountain  breeze,  he  had  drank  deep  draughts 
of  romance,  and  mingled  the  past  with  the  present.  His  was  an 
existence  of  quiet,  unbroken  by  the  world's  tumult — a  sunshine 
uncrossed  by  clouds. 

But  of  late  years,  the  youth's  heart  had  throbbed  with  indefi- 
nite longings  for  something  yet  unknown.  The  tideless  monot- 
ony of  his  studies,  his  walks  and  reveries,  grew  irksome  and 
unsatisfying.  He  felt  within  him  the  promptings  of  some  un- 
known power,  ever  and  anon  uplifting  a  corner  of  the  curtain 
which  enveloped  hie  dreaming  soul,  and  revealing  dim  glimmer- 
ings of  a  future  yet  unborn.  Across  the  wavclcss  surface  of  his 
experience,  Hashed  the  rays  of  a  formless  ambition,  penetrating 
the  inner  being  of  the  young  man,  and  disclosing  there  the  shad- 
owy outlines  of  a  vague  desire.  The  colossal  shades  of  earth's 
mighty  ones  had  visited  and  talked  with  him  in  the  visions  of 
night ;  the  shapes  of  those  tremendous  spirits,  who,  in  past  time, 
had  ruled  the  world,  stalked  in  phantom  glory  through  his  dreams, 
mocking  the  trance  of  his  intellect.  He  was  like  one,  who,  by 
some  potent  charm,  has  evoked  the  shadowy  semblances  of  fallen 
angels,  and  then  lost  forever,  the  cabalistic  word  which  alone 
might  exorcise  them  ;  so  that  they  encircled  him  evermore,  draw- 
ing and  swaying  his  soul  beneath  the  magnetism  of  their  mighty 
minds,  as  the  earth's  tides  are  moved  by  her  mysterious  moon. 

And  for  such  an  idealistic  being  destiny  was  weaving  the  chains 
of  reality.  The  hours  were  slowly  bringing  to  the  youth's  con- 
ception a  new  thought — a  new  experience.  That  awful  idea 
which  was  first  revealed  to  mankind's  stricken  progenitors,  the 
full  extent  of  the  Eternal's  judgment  upon  their  disobedience — 
that  immeasurably  awful  idea  which  involves  the  curse  of  death — 
was  now  about  to  stir  the  unrippled  waters  of  Alon/.o's  enthusiast 
soul. 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE    YANKEE. 


Jake  HusExnniY  the  Yankee,  as  he  sat  by  an  open  window, 
looking  forth  into  the  gray  dawning  of  a  Mexican  day,  exhibited 
very  little  of  that  self-assured  and  reckless  expression  which  is 
supposed  to  characterize  the  North  American  Saxon  in  foreign 
lands.  In  truth  he  had  passed  a  night  of  anxiety  and  unrest,  for 
it  had  been  his  sorrowful  task  to  watch  beside  the  corpse  of  that 
unfortunate  countryman,  whose  rash  hand  had  dared  to  break  the 
temple  of  his  own  despairing  soul  and  hurl  the  naked  and  shiver- 
ing spirit  into  the  dread  presence  of  "fin  Almighty  Judge. 

Through  the  still  hours  i;f  night,  when  the  officers  of  police, 
and  the  curious  Mcxiesris  who  accompanied  them,  had  retired  to 
their  various  houses,  Jake  Dusenbury  remained  in  the  house  of 
death,  solemnly  impressed  with  the  duty  required  at  his  hands 
by  the  claim  which  he  recognized  as  sacred  above  all  things — the 
kindred  of  country  recognized  in  a  strange  land.  Happily,  how- 
ever, he  was  spared  the  witness  of  another's  sorrow — a  sorrow 
that  brooked  no  sympathy,  admitted  of  no  solace — the  sorrow  of 
that  young  and  lovely  being,  the  sister  of  the  lost  young  man.  In 
that  dreadful  moment,  when,  at  the  sight  of  her  brother's  mangled 
form,  the  reason  of  the  maiden  yielded  to  the  blow,  and  with  a 
frenzied  cry,  she  sank  beside  the  dead— in  that  moment  a  deep 
insensibility  overwhelmed  her,  and  she  fell  into  a  stupor  that  hap- 
pily continued  for  the  night.  The  old  negro,  assisted  by  a  female 
servant,  conveyed  his  unconscious  mistress  to  her  chamber,  and 
then  returned  to  aid  in  the  disposition  of  his  master's  remains. 
And  when  the  body,  lifted  from  the  pavement  into  an  apartment 
of  the  house  was  laid  upon  the  couch  which  had  been  the  young 
man's  bed  when  living,  the  faithful  black  resumed  his  kneeling 
posture  beside  it,  and  shared  with  the  moaning  dog  the  wretched 
vigils  of  the  night.  Dusenbury,  after  giving  his  name  and  res- 
idence to  an  official,  in  order  that  he  might  be  found  if  required 
to  undergo  any  further  examination  concerning  the  suicide,  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  of  his  late  countryman,  and  when 
nil  had  departed,  he  took  his  position  in  an  ante-room  adjoining 
the  apartment  in  which  the  corpse  was  deposited,  and  there 
awaited  with  sleepless  eves,  the  coming  of  another  morn. 

The  checkered  gray  of  early  day  began  gradually  to  broaden  in- 
to fuller  light,  and  cocks^rom  neighboring  gardens  answered  one 
another  in  announcement  of  the  sun's  approach.  Far  away,  up- 
on the  fortifications,  and  farther  still,  from  the  military  college 
on  the  hill  of  Chapultepec,  sounded  the  daybreak  gun,  followed 
by  quick  beats  of  the  garrison  drums  and  a  blast  from  the  castle's 
trumpeter,  that  was  repeated  and  re-echoed  by  all  the  hills  around. 
Dusenbury  rubbed  his  eyes,  which,  though  drooping  with  heavi- 
had  yet  closed  not  during  his  long  vigil,  and  commenced  in 
a  methodical  manner  to  sum  up  the  events  to  which  he  had  been 
a  party  in  the  preceding  night. 

•'  me  see,"  soliloquized  the  Yankee,  crossing  his  legs,  as  he 
shifted  himself  in  the  wide  arm-chair  which  he  had  been  occupy- 
ing, and  from  which  he  could  view  the  open  door  of  another 
room — the  one  in  which  the  corpse  lay,  attended  by  the  faithful 
negro,  and  the  no  less  devoted  dog — "  lc'  me  see,"  he  repeated, 
placing  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  against  bis  forehead,  and 
then  bringing  it  across  the  palm  of  his  left,  as  if  to  assist  and  fix 
his  memory  of  what  he  desired  to  recall — "  I  was  comin'  from 
the  padry's  house,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  makin'  short  tracks  for 
lodgin's — when  this  ere  poor  chap — this  tarnation  fool — I  mean 
this  ere  poor  critter  that's  in  t'other  room,  fired  bis  hoss-pistil  in- 
to his  own  head — so  far,  that's  correct ;  I'll  swear  to  it  before  any 
of  the  Mcxikin  p'leese-fellars — hullo  !  Sambo — what's  wanted  '." 

The  latter  part  of  the  Yankee's  meditations  found  utterance  in 


a  sort  of  ejaculatorv  question  addressed  to  the  negro  servant  of 
the  deceased,  who  had  entered  the  ante-room  unperccived,  and 
now  stood  beside  Dusenbury's  chair.  The  appearance  of  the 
black  denoted  that  he  had  passed  a  weary  and  painful  night ;  his 
eyes  were  bloodshot  and  sunken,  and  the  jet  of  his  checks  now 
looked  gray  and  ashy  in  the  light  of  early  day.  Jake  Dusen- 
bury could  not  but  be  impressed  with  pity  for  the  evident  anguish 
of  the  servant,  visible  in  every  lineament  of  his  aged  countenance. 

"  De  gemman  is  'Merican — is  de  gemman  !"  hesitated  the 
negro,  as  he  looked  beseechingly  at  Dusenbury. 

"  Yes,  and  no  mistake — American  to  the  back  bone,  poor  crit- 
ter !"  returned  the  Yankee.  "And  I  calk'late  your  poor  master 
was  a  leetle  too  much  so,  too,  for  these  ere  heathen  Mcxikins.  Je- 
rusalem !  if  a  chap  don't  know  their  tricks,  the  p'isonest  sarpints 
aint  wuss  to  get  along  with." 

"Massa  was  murdered — he  nebber  kill  hisself,"  said  the  black, 
solemnly. 

"  There  you're  rayther  too  fast,"  replied  Dusenbury,  "seein's 
how  I  was  one  of  the  fust  that  saw  him,  jest  as  he  lav,  with  the 
pistil  in  his  hand.  No,  poor  critter,  I  haint  any  doubt  you  love 
your  massa,  but  depend  on't,  he  shot  himself  with  his  own  indi- 
vidual hand,  and  no  mistake." 

"  Massa  nebber  kill  hisself,"  repeated  the  negro,  shaking  his 
head. 

"  What  on  airth  do  ye  mean,  critter?"  asked  the  Yankee, 
somewhat  nonplussed  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  old  ser- 
vant persisted,  as  he  thought,  in  doubting  the  fact  of  his  master's 
self-destruction.  "Whatar've  drivin'  at,  with  that  ere  word  of 
yourn  !  Don't  ye  b'lieve  a  feller,  when  he  tells  you  jest  what  he 
has  seen,  and  nothin'  else  '." 

"  De  gemman  'II  please  'sense  de  ole  nigger,"  answered  the 
servant,  in  a  deprecating  tone.  "  But  de  gemman  nebber  know'd 
Massa  Charley.  Massa  Charley,  Lor'  bress  him,  hadn't  de  heart 
to  kill  a  chicken,  much  less  himself,  an'  break  poor  missy's  heart, 
and  leave  all  de  family  to  grieve  an'  sorrer  forebbermore.  O,  gorra 
me,  what'll  poor  missy  do?  I'm  afcared  she'll  nebber  live  to  see 
de  ole  place  agin.  'Spect  they'll  murder  missy  and  de  ole  nigger 
jes'  as  dev  kill  poor  Massa  Charley.     U,  gorra  !" 

"  But  1  tell  ye,  your  Massa  Charley  wa'n't  murdered  by  no 
one." 

"  'Spec's  you  t'ink  so,  sar,  but  you  isn't  knowin'  to  all  de  sar- 
cumstanccs.  Berry  like,  Massa  Charley  hole  de  pistil  in  his  own 
hand  an'  pull  de  trigger  BfM  v.!i-  load  de  pistil,  sar  >.  Who 
star.'  hcliine  Massa  Charley  an'  say  'shoot — shoot  you'self,  Massa 
Charles  Clinton'?" 

The  negro,  as  be  hurriedly  uttered  these  words,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Dusenbury  with  a  glance  which  at  once  satisfied  the  latter 
that  a  rare  intelligence  was  concealed  under  the  old  slave's  sooty 
skin.  He  divined,  also,  that  a  mystery  rested  behind  the  appar- 
ent natural  result  of  suicide  consequent  upon  a  ruined  gamester's 
despair  of  retrieving  his  fortunes,  and  the  few  sentences  of  the 
negro  made  him  suspect  that  some  malign  influence  had  been  ex- 
erted upon  the  unfortunate  young  American,  leading  him  to  the 
course  of  life  which  had  ended  so  fatally.  The  Yankee,  therefore, 
with  a  tact  which  was  natural  to  him,  prepared  to  glean  from  the 
black  whatever  might  be  of  importance  in  his  instantly  conceived 
design  to  investigate  the  causes  which  had  resulted  in  so  sad  a 
catastrophe  to  a  fellow-countryman. 

It  was  no  idle  curiosity  that  prompted  this  resolution  upon  the 
part  of  Jake  Dusenbury ;  for,  besides  that  his  earnest  sympathy 
had  been  aroused  by  the  fact  of  the  young  suicide  being  an  Amer- 
ican, he  had  learned  enough  through  the  incoherent  exclamations 
of  the  negro  and  female  attendant  on  the  previous  night,  to  be 
aware  that  the  suicide's  sister  was  left  alone  and  friendless  in  the 
foreign  city,  a  position  which,  to  the  Yankee's  mind,  gave  her  at 
once  a  claim  to  all  the  service  and  assistance  he  could  render  her; 
for  Jake  Dusenbury  remembered  a  cherry-cheeked  sister  of  his 
own  in  their  far-off  New  England  homestead,  and  he  resolved, 
like  a  true-hearted  American  as  he  was,  to  hold  himself  ready  for 
aught  that  might  be  necessary  in  the  defence  and  protection  of  his 
fair  young  countrywoman. 

With  this  motive  alone,  he  began  to  consider  the  best  method 
of  learning  the  position  of  the  family  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  so  suddenly,  in  order  that  he  might  use  the  informa- 
tion to  their  immediate  advantage,  if  necessary.  But  he  was  pre- 
vented from  at  once  questioning  the  old  servant  by  the  sudden 
entrance  of  the  female  attendant,  who  had  passed  the  night  with 
her  young  mistress.  Her  appearance  at  once  threw  the  negro  into 
a  state  of  increased  agitation  ;  he  clasped  his  hands  together  and 
tottered  forward  to  meet    her,  exclaiming  : 

"(),  Lucille,  whar's  missy?  Whar  did  you  leave  de  poor 
chile  !    <),  gorra,  Lucille,  my  heart  is  jes'  like  to  break  in  pieces." 

"Hush  tongue,  Hannibal.  Mademoiselle  is  to  have  sleep;  she 
is  to  be  not  disturbed.  0,'ciell  What  a  night  I  have  spent! 
Quelhorreur!  0  pauvre  Monsieur  CluirlesI  They  have  slain — 
they  have  killed  him  dead,  and  we  are  all  lost — perdui  ■'" 

Lucille,  a  lively -looking  young  mulatto  girl,  with  a  truly  French 
air  of  coquetry  about  her,  seemed  utterly  broken  down  in  contem- 
plation of  the  sad  event  which  had  taken  place.  She  wiped  the 
tears  incessantly  from  her  pretty  eyes  with  a  comer  of  her  em- 
broidered apron,  and  continued  her  vehement  exclamations: 

"  (J  cull  what  shall  we  do  ?    Mam'selle  will  die  !    All  is  lost!  " 

Dusenbury  for  some  moments  remained  silent,  not  knowing 
how  to  cheek  the  passionate  grief  of  both  negro  and  mulatto,  who 
evidently  grew  more  excited  in  witnessing  each  other's  pertur- 
bation. At  length,  however,  the  Yankee  ventured  to  address 
Lucille. 

"  It's  a  mighty  dreadful  ease,  and  no  mistake,"  he  began,  "and 
calls  for  a  sight  o'  philosophy  and  pious  fortitude,  an'  common 
sense  into  the  bargain.     Here's  a  young  gentleman,  a  real  tine, 


free-hearted  American  gentleman,  from  New  Orleans — e'enmost 
a  stranger  in  this  ere  heathen  town,  and  a  'tarnal  sight  too  good 
to  walk  its  streets — that's  Master  Charles  Glinton  I'm  talking 
'bout,  ye  see,  don't  ye,  Hannibal  ?  don't  ye,  Miss  Lucille  ?" 

"  O,  gorra !"  ejaculated  the  negro.  "  An'  sich  a  noble  gemman 
led  away,  an'  cheated  out  o'  his  money  an'  his  life  !   O  gorra !" 

"  And  by  a  villain — 0,  del  1  What  is  his  name  ?  Mam'selle 
does  so  detest — so  fly  away  from  every  day  when  he  come  !  Ah  ! 
he  is  traitor !     He  is  the  cause  of  all !" 

"  Mister  Charles  trusted  his  friend  too  much,  I  reckon,"  said 
Dusenbury,  suggestively. 

"  I  t'ink  Massa  Falcone  no  frien'  at  all,"  rejoined  the  negro 
Hannibal.  "  What  for  you  call  him  frien'  o'  Massa  Charley  ? 
Gorra  !  de  good  frien'  no  make  him  drink  de  champagne,  till  he 
rave  like  de  mad.  De  good  frien'  no  say  '  Come,  Charley  Glin- 
ton, come  to  de  gran'  saloon,  where  dey  play  de  monte'  ?'  No, 
no,  Massa  Falcone  is  no  frien' — he  is  de  'casion  of  massa  shoot 
hisself— an'  all  for  spite  o'  missy.  Eh,  Lucille — don't  you  t'ink 
dat  be  de  reason  !" 

"Vraiement — e'est  comme  ca.  I  have  not  one  doubt.  Mam'selle 
cannot  bear  the  sight  of  Monsieur  Falcone.  She  drive  him  once, 
twice,  a  dozen  times  away ;  she  absent — shut  herself  up  in  her 
chamber,  when  Monsieur  Falcone  come." 

"And  Mister  Charles  did  not  like  that,  did  he?"  asked  the 
Yankee. 

"  Not  much.  He  was — what  you  call  tete  montee — he  did  think 
Monsieur  Falcone  tin  bon  ami — unfrere.  Truly,  I  believe,  he  did 
think  him  a  brother;  eh,  Hannibal?" 

"  O,  poor  massa !  how  he  was  fooled  by  dat  Massa  Falcone." 

"  And  so  when  mam'selle  refuse — declare  she  will  not  sec  de 
Spanish  friend  of  her  brother,  then  Monsieur  Charles  and  Mon- 
sieur Falcone  dine  together,  once,  twenty  time  ;  and  Monsieur 
Charles  become — 0,  ciel — what  you  call  tipsic — drunk ;  and  then 
mam'selle  weep  so  much,  implore  her  brother  that  he  will  no 
more  drink  the  champagne,  and  that  he  will  return  with  us  all  to 
New  Orleans ;  and  Monsieur  Charles  promise— one  dozen  times 
— to  do  all  that  mam'selle  desire." 

"  And,  poor  fellow,  could  not  keep  his  promise,"  said  Dusen- 
bury. 

"  The  devil  did  tempt  him,  when  Monsieur  Falcone  come  again. 
They  drank  the  wine,  they  laughed  at  mam'selle's  fears.  Mon- 
sieur Falcone  swear  he  will  take  good  care  of  his  friend  Charles 
— and  so—  n'  importe !    What  good  care  he  has  taken  !     Voila .'" 

The  mulatto,  saying  this,  pointed  to  the  open  door  of  the  apart- 
mer.t  wherein  lay  the  body  of  her  late  master,  and  then,  relapsing 
into  a  torrent  of  tears,  covered  her  face  with  her  apron  and  sat 
down  on  a  low  stool  beside  the  negro  Hannibal,  who  echoed  every 
sob  which  she  uttered. 

Dusenbury  needed  no  more  to  afford  him  an  explanation  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Charles  Glinton. 
He  saw  at  once  that  some  false  friend  had  exercised  a  ruinous 
influence  over  the  destiny  of  the  young  American,  and  though  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  character  or  station  of  the  Falcone  to  whom 
both.  Lucille  and  Hannibal  appeared  to  attribute  their  misfortunes, 
yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  some  nefarious  scheme  had  con- 
duced to  Glinton's  ruin.  The  fact  of  the  sister's  dislike  and  op- 
position to  her  brother's  friend,  her  tender  solicitude,  and  the 
heartless  manner  in  which  its  influence  had  been  counteracted, 
satisfied  the  shrewd  Yankee  that  his  countryman  had  been 
led  on,  step  by  step,  to  indulge  in  dissipation  and  play,  until, 
ripened  for  destruction,  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  despera- 
tion, urged  on,  doubtless,  through  the  evil  counsel  of  his  false 
friend.  No  sooner  had  this  conviction  settled  itself  in  Dusenbu- 
ry's mind  than  he  resolved  at  once  to  pursue  such  measures  as 
would  at  least  preserve  the  desolate  sister  of  the  suicide  from  any 
peril  which  might  arise  from  her  unprotected  situation. 

The  Yankee's  resolves  never  waited  long  before  being  put  in 
execution  ;  so,  rising  from  the  arm-chair  where  he  had  passed 
the  night,  he  enjoined  upon  the  two  servants  the  necessity  of 
preserving  strict  watch  of  the  house,  and  above  all  things  of  per- 
mitting their  mistress  to  sleep  as  long  as  possible. 

"For,"  said  he,  as  he  rubbed  his  moist  eyes  with  a  cotton  hand- 
kerchief, "  the  poor  gal  'II  have  to  bear  a  mighty  big  load  when 
she  wakes,  and  it'll  do  no  harm  of  she  gets  a  leetle  strength  to 
help  her.  So  jes'  keep  watch  of  the  house,  and  let  your  young 
mistress  sleep  as  long  as  she  can.  I'm  goin'  arter  some  one  who 
kin  do  ye  all  more  good  than  I  can." 

aving,  Jake  Dusenbury  fixed  his  broad-rimmed  hat  secure- 
ly upon  the  back  of  his  head,  and  shaking  hands  with  both 
the  weeping  servants,  set  out  from  the  house  of  sorrow,  just  as  the 
first  rays  of  sunlight  were  beginning  to  struggle  between  the  high 
walls  of  the  ancient  houses,  or  through  the  branches  of  old  trees 
which  lined  the  walk  over  which  he  briskly  proceeded. 

And  as  that  humble-looking  Yankee,  in  worn  and  travel- 
stained  habiliments,  hurried  through  the  streets,  no  Mexican  who 
passed  him  would  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  shab- 
by  individual,  however  good  might  be  his  heart,  having  any  prac- 
tical power  to  succor  or  protect  even  his  own  person  from  aggres- 
sion. Nor  would  any  Mexican  grandee  or  lepero  have  credited 
Such  B  foolish  prediction  as  might  have  been  made  at  the  time — 
that  this  identical  Yankee,  Dusenbury,  would  himself  hoist  the 
flag  of  his  country  upon  the  walls  of  the  proudest  palace  in  Mex- 
ico—and that  before  many  years  should  pass  away.  So  ridiculous 
an  idea  would  have  been  scouted  by  the  meanest  beggar  of  the 
capital.  So,  in  happy  ignorance  of  what  was  to  come,  the  Mex- 
icans who  passed  Jake  Dusenbury,  only  greeted  him  with  a  look 
of  contempt  or  indifference.  And  the  Yankee  heeded,  as  he  went, 
neither  grandee  nor  beggar.  He  was  thinking  of  the  suicide  and 
his  desolate  young  sister. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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OLIVER  WENDELL,  HOLMES,  THE  POET. 

TROW    A    PHOTOOEAPH    BY  WHIPPLE    fc    BLACK. 

The  accompanying  head,  drawn  for  the  Pictorial 
by  Mr.  Barry,  will  be  readily  recognized  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  original,  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy men  of  New  England,  whether  wc  consider 
him  as  a  humorous  or  lyric  poet,  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  or  a  scientific  essayist.  Like  another  poet- 
physician,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  his  versatility  is  indeed 
remarkable,  and  he  strictly  deserves  the  same  praise, 
that  he  lias  touched  nothing  that  he  has  not  adorned. 
It  is  not  given  to  many  to  attain  eminence  in  a  pro- 
fession requiring  the  severest  study,  the  closest  logic 
and  the  hardiest  nerve,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
an  accepted  wooer  of  the  Muse  of  Poetry.  Yet  Dr. 
Holmes  is  both  one  and  the  other,  and  his  facile  al- 
ternations from  the  scalpel  to  the  goose-quill  are 
nearly  marvellous.  It  is  his  happy  privilege  to  as- 
suage the  physical  evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  to 
minister  to  the  mind  diseased,  with  equal  success. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Abiel 
Holmes,  1).  1).,  the  distinguished  author  of*  Annals 
of  America,"  a  "  Life  or  President  Stiles  of  Yalo 
College,"  and  of  various  valuable  historical  papers — 
and  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  August  29,  1809. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  an  institution  where  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  New  England  have  receiv- 
ed their  preliminary  classical  training.  In  1825  he 
entered  Harvard  University,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  pood  scholarship.  But  it  was  during  the 
last  year  of  his  college  life  that  he  began  to  earn  a 
literary  reputation  in  a  monthly  magazine  called  the 
"  Collegian,"  published  by  the  under  graduates  of 
Harvard.      College    magazines    are    usually    full    of 

f>romise  and  deficient  in  performance — but  the  "  Col- 
egian  "  was  of  quite  a  higher  stamp  than  the  average. 
Among  those  who  conducted  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  pages  oi'  this  really  very  clever  and  spirited 
miscellany,  were  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  John  <> 

Sargent,  brother  of  Epos  Sargent,  and  since  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  political  writer,  and  the  lament- 
ed William  II.  Simmons,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  his  time.     The  magazine  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion.    Its  circulation  was  large  and  its  articles  were 
read  with  avidity,  and  copied  extensively  by  the  con- 
temporary  press.       The    favorites   were    decidedly 
Holmes's   humorous  poetical  contributions.      They 
were  genuine,  sparkling,  stamped   with  originality, 
and  marked   by  correct  versification.     The  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years  has  not  diminished   the   popularity  of  some  of 
those  earlier  efforts  ;  but  the  vein   the  author  then  opened  he  has 
since  worked  with  constantly  increasing  success.    Before  Holmes's 
advent,  American  humor,  whether  expressed  in  rhyme  or  verse, 
with  one  or  two   signal,  exceptions,   was    crude   and    inelegant   in 
form.     There  were  plenty  of  rough  diamonds  to  he  met  with,  but 
the  art  of  grinding,  polishing  and  setting  them  had  not  been  at- 
tempted.    Holmes  proved  that  polish  of  form  was  not  incompat- 
ible with  the  most  laugh  provoking  humor  of  idea.     The  success 
Of  the  jeux  d'  fSjirit  to  which  we  have   referred   did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment shake  the  constancy  of  our  young  author.     Thrown  off  at 
moments   of  leisure,  they  were  regarded  by  the  writer  merely  as 
the  safety  valves  of  an  elastic  and  mirthful  spirit,  and  were  not 
suffered  to  divert  his    attention  from  graver  pursuits.     On  grad- 
uating, he  commenced  the  study   of  the  law,  but  after  making  a 
year  s  trial   of  it,    relinquished    it   for 
that  of  medicine,  which  he  commenced 
with  an  ardor  that  promised  complete 
9.     Prom  1833  to  1835,  he  re-id- 
ed    in    Paris,   zealously   pursuing   his 
studies,  obtaining  a    thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the   French   language,  and  be- 
coming intimate  with  the  most  eminent 

hysicians   and   surgeons   of    France. 

lis  Parisian  residence  produced  no 
marked  effect  upon  his  subsequent  lit- 
erary performances,  though  it  gavo 
birth  to  one  or  two  most  exquisite  lo- 
cal lyrics,  one  of  which,  entitled  "  La 
Grisette,"  is  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind 
—  tender,  pathetic,  suggestive  and 
faultlessly  musical.  Early  in  1836, 
Dr.  Holmes  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  this  city.  In  the  full  of 
the  same  year  he  delivered  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  poem  at  Cambridge,  and 
distinguished  himself  greatly  on  that 
occasion.  His  election,  ill  1838,  to  the 
chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
the  medical  department  of  Dartmouth 
College,  was  an  honorable  proof  of  his 
professional  ability.  This  professor- 
ship, however,  he  retained  only  two 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  'which  period 
he  married,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  In  1847, 
he  had  the  honor  of  succeeding  Dr. 
Warren  as  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  medical  department  of  Harvard 
University.  Dr.  Holmes  has  more 
than  once  obtained  the  lioylston  prizes 
for  medical  essays,  while  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  North  American  Review 
have  exhibited  his  general  scholarship 
and  ability  as  a  prose  writer.  Such  is 
a  brief  outline  of  his  useful  and  bril- 
liant career.  He  has  delivered  long 
poems  on  several  occasions,  an  1  few 
who  "  build  the  lofty  rhyme"  among 
the  Amcriciii  artiliccrs  ot  that  eom- 
niolity  have  sustained  their  flight  so 
well.  His  popularity  has  procured  for 
him  solicitations  from  literary  societies 
in  all  q/.arters,  and  he  has  responded 
very  liberally  to  these  various  calls  up- 
on "his  time  and  talents.  Even  a  brief 
notice  of  Dr.  Holmes  is  not  complete 
without  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  escaped  the  vortex  which  has  swept 
all  the  available  talent  of  New  England 
into  lecturing,  and  few  are  more  felic- 
itous. As  a  specimen  of  the  purely 
humorous  vein  of  our  author,  we  pre- 
sent entire  the  poem  which  1).  C. 
Johnston,  the  American  Cruikshauk, 
has  illustrated  for  our  Pictorial  in  his 
characteristic  manner.    It  is  entitled  : 
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THE  HEIGHT  OK  THE  RIDICULOUS. 

1  wrote  some  linos  nnre  on  a  time, 

In  wondrous  merry  mood. 
And  thought,  as  usual,  men  would  say 

They  were  exceeding  good. 
They  were  bo  queer,  so  very  queer, 

I  laughed  as  1  would  die; 
Albeit  in  the  general  way, 

A  sober  man  am  1 . 

I  called  my  servant,  and  he  came; 

How  kind  it  was  of  him. 
To  mind  ;t  slender  man  like  me, 

He  of  the  mighty  limh! 
''  These  to  the  printer."  I  exclaimed, 

And  in  my  humorous  way, 
I  .-nliled  (as  a  trifling  jest). 

"  There'll  be  the  devil  to  pay." 


. 


ILLUSTRATION    OF    POEM 


Be  t""k  the  paper,  and  I  watched, 

And  saw  him  peep  within; 
At  the  first  line  he  read,  his  fare 

Was  all  QpOD  the  grin. 

He  read  the  next;  the  grin  grew  broad. 

And  shot  from  ear  to  ear; 
Be  road  the  third  ;  a  chuckling  noise 

I  now  began  to  bear. 

The  fourth:  he  broke  into  a  roar; 

The  fifth:  his  waistband  ipUt; 
The  sixth  ,  he  buret  ttve  buttons  off, 

And  tumbled  In  a  fit. 
Ten  daya  and  night*,  with  deephu  eye, 

I  watched  that  wretched  man, 
And  since.  I  never  dare  to  write 
As  funny  an  I  can. 

One  of  his  best  addresses  is  entitled  "Poetry,  a 
Metrical  Essay."  Like  all  his  productions  of  "this 
class,  it  abounds  in  brilliant  passages,  and  lines 
which  have  passed  into  familiar  and  established  quo- 
tations. In  it  occurs  an  admirable  description  of 
the  different  English  measures,  among  which,  the 
Spenserian  is  finely  characterized  as  follows  : 

"  The  sweet  Spenserian,  gathering  as  it  flows, 
Sweeps  rolling  onward  to  its  dying close. 
Where  waves  00  waves  in  long  succession  pour, 
Till  the  ninth  billow  melts  along  the  shore." 

One  of  his  most  stirring  lyrics  is  entitled  "Old 
Ironsides,"  and  it  is  not  saving  too  much  of"  it  to 
pronounce  it  worthy  of  Campbell  in  his  palmiest 
days.  It  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  project  of 
breaking  up  the  glorious  old  frigate  was  seriously  en- 
tertained. Striking  a  chord  of  popular  sentiment,  it 
ran  like  wildfire  through  the  Union,  appeared  in 
almost  every  newspaper,  and  was  printed  in  hand- 
bills and  circulated  broadcast.  As  a  most  powerful 
expression  of  a  popular  idea,  it  had  the  same  effect 
as  some  of  Berangcr's  songs ;  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution still  rides  the  deep,  is  attributable  in  a  great 
degree  to  Holmes's  poem.  His  little  poem,  entitled 
the  "  Last  Leaf,"  and  commencing  : 

"  I  saw  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door 
And  again," 

is  a  most  felicitous  blending  of  the  humorous  and 
pathetic.      We  could  easily  fill    up  our  whole  paper, 
were  we  to  quote  only  the   favorite  minor  poems  of 
our  author — such  its   the    "  Dilemma,"   "  L'  Incon- 
nue,"  the  "Treadmill   Song,"  the  "  Last  Reader," 
the    "  September     Gale,"     and     the     "  Cambridge 
Churchyard."     Dr.  Griswold  has  very  happily  ex- 
pressed  the   merit  of  our  author   in  the   following   paragraph: 
"Dr.  Holmes  is  a  poet  of  art  and  humor  and  genial  sentiment, 
with  a  style  remarkable  for  its  purity,  terseness  and  point,  and  for 
an  exquisite  finish  and  grace.     His  lyrics  ring  and   sparkle   like 
cataracts  of  silver,  and  his  serious   pieces — as   successful  in  their 
way  as  those  mirthful  frolics  of  his   muse   for  which   he  is  best 
known — arrest    I  he  attention    by  touches  of    the   most   genuine 
pathos  and  tenderness.     All  bis   poems  illustrate  a  manly  feeling, 
and  have  in   them   a   current  of  good   sense,  the    II  ore   charming 
because  somewhat  out  of  fashion  now  in  works  of  imagination 

and  fancy." 

I  ■«»  > 

HENRY  J.  FINN. 

Charles  Durang,  now  publishing  his  reminiscences  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia stage,  in  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Mercury,  after  relating 
some  anecdotes  of  the  lamented  Henry 
J.  Finn,  thus  concludes  his  notice  of 
that  excellent  actor  and  man  :  "  The 
dramatic  pieces  that  fell  from  the  pen 
of  Finn,  were  the  '  Fall  of  Montgom- 
ery,' '  Casper  Haaser,'  '  Removing 
the  Deposits,'  etc.  The  dialogue  of 
his  best  productions  is  very  chaste, 
originally  and  vigorously  written,  the 
humor  sprightly  and  piquant,  embrac- 
ing none  of  those  materials  that  good 
taste,  such  as  his,  would  most  certainly 
reject,  and  only  adopted  to  meet  tho 
spirit  of  the  age  and  its  depraved  ap- 
petite. They  were  lively  without  be- 
ing trashy  ;  sentimental  without  muwk- 
isbiiess ;  moral  in  tendency  and  not 
staining  the  language  or  fable  with  un- 
due extravagant  means  to  gain  a  strain- 
ed effect.  Some  melodramatic  effects 
must  necessarily  be  thrown  in,  or  it 
would  be  nugatory  to  write  for  the 
stage  at  all.  We  saw  poor  Finn  climb 
the  Thespian  ladder,  from  its  lowest  to 
its  topmost  round,  rising  from  Thomat 
in  the  "  Sletp- Walker,"  where  he  gain- 
ed notice  from  the  I.ondon  critics  at 
the  Havniaiket  theatre,  to  Sii-  /'iter 
Trade;  wherein  the  approbation  of 
honest  and  unprejudiced  judgment  has 
unqualifiedly  pronounced  upon  his 
claims  to  the  name  of  comedian,  good 
and  true.  He  finished  bis  professional 
labors  almost  on  the  boards  where  he 
began  them  on  bis  native  soil.  The 
last  engagement  he  ever  played  was  in 
Pittsburg,  with  Mr.  Wcmyss,  on  his 
way  from  the  South  to  his  home  at 
Newport,  R,  I.,  where  his  numerous 
family  resided.  <  )n  bis  way  thither  be 
passed  through  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  solicited  to  act  for  Madame 
Celeste's  benefit,  at  the  Che-tnut  Street 
theatre.  He  complied  and  appeared, 
but,  alas  !  it  was  the  closing  night  of 
bis  piofessional  life.  In  consequence 
ot  this  unfortunate  detention  of  one 
night,  he  was  doomed  to  be  one  of  the 
passengers  of  the  steamer  Lexington, 
which  fated  ve»8l  1  and  its  living  freight 
terribly  perished  by  fire  and  water,  ■Jan- 
uary 10 til,  1840.  It  is  not  as  an  actor 
that  we  are  to  view  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Finn  solel v.  it  is  in  the  mild  endear- 
ments of  private  life,  in  the  relations 
of  husband,  father  and  moral  man — 
there  did  his  m  its  shine  most  conspic- 
uously, and  p«  ■  to  him  his  respectable 
position  in  society.  Ihese  attributes 
made  him  really  a  star  in  the  profession 
— now  dimmed  to  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren forever." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROC )M    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 
THE  DYING  IMFROVISATRK'E. 

Daughter  of  dreams!  away!  away! 

Thy  soul  hath  lout  its  Are — 
There's  weeping  through  the  citron  grovea 

Kor  thy  departing  lyre. 
All  glorious  is  Italia'*  sun, 

All  blue  Italia's  sky ; 
There's  wailing  for  the  wasted  founts 

And  melodies  that  die ! 

Thy  brow,  the  shrine  of  burning  thought, 

Is  like  the  marble  pole, 
Young  spirit!  dost  thou  shrink  and  fear 

Alone  to  tread  "  the  valr  '" 
Thou,  the  beloved  in  princely  halls! 

Thou,  the  caressed  of  earth  ! 
Why  should  the  song-bird  dread  to  soar 

Where  all  its  lays  hare  birth? 

AH  meekly  bind  the  myrtle  bloom 

Upon  thy  yearning  heart ! 
In  the  dim  gardens  of  the  tomb 

The  laurel  hath  no  part. 
Thy  soul  is  troubled  as  the  rest 

Of  leaves  upon  the  sea — 
Thou  of  the  bright  and  mournful  dower, 

Alas !  alas  for  thee ! 

Alas  for  thee !  alas  for  all 

Who  strive  as  thou  hast  striven ! 
Woe,  for  the  bird  whose  holy  song 

Hath  to  the  winds  been  given ! 
Woe,  for  the  waters  spent  and  gone! 

Woe,  for  the  wasted  6re ! 
Woe,  for  the  poet-heart  that  gives 

To  earth  its  Uod-tuncil  lyre ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HARRIET  GREEN. 

BY    EMEB.ET    H.    HEDGE. 

The  little  parsonage  of  Lanevillc  nestled  among  the  trees  mid- 
way on  the  south  side  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  which  was  crowned  by 
the  plain  and  ancient  church,  and  by  a  more  venerable  grove.  It 
was  a  low  building,  rustic  and  quaint  in  its  general  appearance, 
with  its  dimensions  enlarged  by  odd  little  wings  that  evidenced  no 
conceivable  relation  to  the  internal  necessities  of  the  establishment. 
These  wind's  were  decorated  and  hidden  by  fantastic  trellises  and 
thrifty  climbers,  and  altogether  the  house  looked  like  an  overgrown 
arbor  that  was  seeking  to  branch  out  and  run  off  in  various  direc- 
tions like  the  vines  themselves. 

Parson  Green  had  lived  there  a  score  of  years,  and  expected  to 
die  there,  and  he  strove  to  make  the  place  as  attractive  as  his 
limited  means  would  allow.  Flowers  and  graceful  trees  arc  the 
cheapest  of  all  luxuries  and  adornments,  and  the  minister  had 
succeeded  in  working  wondrous  transformations  on  the  acre  of 
land  that  be  called  his  own,  and  the  parsonage,  from  being  the 
most  arid,  forsaken-looking  home  in  Lanevillc,  had  become  the 
freshest  and  sunniest,  and  Parson  Green's  colossal  bouquets,  which 
he  bestowed  munificently  from  his  inexhaustible  garden,  made  the 
air  fragrant  from  one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasant  lawn  and  grove,  and  flower  bor- 
ders without,  and  the  excellent  house-wifery  and  easy  hospitality 
within,  the  minister's  house  would  have  been  spiritless  and  mono- 
tonous in  the  summer  and  dreary  in  the  winter,  if  the  laughing, 
shouting  gipsy,  his  daughter  Harriet,  had  not  been  there  to  keep 
everything  astir.  She  was  a  great,  strong,  healthy  girl,  with  a 
clear  brown  complexion,  and  the  reddest  of  plump  cheeks  glow- 
ing beneath  black,  mischievous  eyes,  and  swept  by  untamable 
masses  of  jetty  hair.  She  was  a  fearless,  daring,  adventurous 
creature,  and  was  never  quiet  except  at  meeting.  She  had  her 
own  way  of  doing  whatever  she  attempted,  which  she  generally 
succeeded  in  recommending  to  the  favorable  opinion  of  others  by 
the  resolute  determination  that  won  success,  and  by  her  unfailing 
good  nature.  The  minister's  daughter  was  better  loved  than  his 
flowers  that  she  reared  and  gathered  for  his  parishioners,  and  hap- 
py in  the  kindness  which  she  everywhere  received,  and  brimming 
over  with  high  spirits,  it  was  not  strange  that  her  mother's  mild 
remonstrance  and  her  father's  graver  admonition  failed  to  make 
her  a  model  child,  for  the  special  l«ncfit  of  the  community,  and 
to  afford  a  convenient  practical  illustration  of  what  a  good  educa- 
tion might  accomplish. 

The  man  who  owned  as  much  land  and  as  many  dollars  as  the 
entire  parish  beside,  who  held  all  the  honorable  offices  and  dis- 
charged their  functions  with  commendable  fidelity,  who  formed 
the  sole  aristocracy  of  Lanevillc,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  secular 
position,  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  minister,  was 
Squire  Smith,  or  John  Smith,  Esq.,  to  speak  more  definitely. 
His    stately    house    was  not   far  from   the   parsonage— it   was 

the  very  next  and  nearest  as  you   went  from   the  church, and 

LD  air  of  refinement  and  cultivation  about  it  that  did  not 
seem  native  to  the  straggling  village.  But  this  is  easil  v  explained, 
for  Squire  Smith  had  married  a  gentle,  stylish  little  woman  from 
the  city,  who,  either  for  love  or  for  money,  had  consented  to  hide 
her  pretty  face  and  handsome  dress  and  respectable  accomplish- 
ments in  an  obscure  township,  where  she  might  console  and  amuse 
herself  only  with  setting  off  her  own  premises  in  as  much  fashion 
and  as  luxuriantly  as  her  circumstances  would  allow,  and  by 
going  to  visit  the  world  once  a  year. 

The  >c|iiire  was  not  blessed  with  a  more  numerous  progeny  than 
the  minister,  and  had  a  much  less  promising  child.  The  sickly 
babe  was  overwhelmed  and  stifled  at  the  very  outset  by  a  magnifi- 
cent name,  which  was  designed  to  carry  oft'  with  eclat  the  one  he 


inherited,  that  was  considered  more  suggestive  of  mechanics  and 
SOOtiness  than  of  gentility,  and  could  l>c  made  to  obtain  no  allevi- 
ation of  its  worst  features  from  heraldic  investigation.  It  was  at 
first  generally  thought  by  the  unlearned  neighbors  that  the  length- 
ened appellation,  Ernestine  Egbert  Marccllus,  had  originated  en- 
tirely with  Mrs.  Smith,  whose  capacity  in  every  department  of 
science  and  taste  was  unchallenged,  and  if  there  was  any  dissatis- 
faction among  the  interested  old  women,  in  consequence  of  the 
deviation  from  the  usual  custom  which  gave  the  name  of  the  pa- 
rent to  the  eldest  child,  thus  perpetuating  extraordinary  cogno- 
mens through  many  generations,  it  was  abundantly  allayed  by  an 
incomprehensible  scrap  of  history  and  romance  which  Mrs.  Smith 
obligingly  doled  out  in  a  way  intended  to  be  explanatory.  So 
every  doubt  was  set  at  rest,  and  the  child  was  duly  christened 
Ernestine  Egbert  Marccllus,  in  the  sight  of  the  admiring  congre- 
gation. A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  minister's  child  went  through 
the  same  ceremony,  and  the  imaginations  of  the  people  were  yet 
so  dazzled  that  the  simple  and  hackneyed  "  Harriet,"  by  which 
she  was  to  be  known,  was  almost  deemed  a  pitiable  misfortune. 

The  little  Smith  was  expected  to  die  from  week  to  week,  then 
from  month  to  month,  and  then  from  year  to  year.  Hut  he  kept 
hold  of  life  bravely,  considering  his  size  ;  while  his  patrons,  the 
old  women,  collected  herbs  and  dried  roots,  and  invented  myste- 
rious decoctions  and  inconceivable  syrups  to  build  up  his  consti- 
tution withal.  They  succeeded  in  keeping  him  alive  notwithstand- 
ing his  weakness,  or  he  managed  to  live  despite  their  interference 
and  constitution-tinkering,  whichever  you  please,  and  in  process 
of  time  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  his  arriving  at  maturity. 

It  was  the  first  wish  of  Mrs.  Smith  that  her  son  should  be 
reared  uncontaminated  by  contact  with  boorishncss  and  vulgarity. 
It  was  her  serious  concern  that  there  was  no  one  with  whom  he 
could  properly  associate.  Harriet  Green,  the  only  admissible 
companion,  would  have  been  called  a  hoyden  anywhere  save  in 
Laneville ;  but  then  she  was  intelligent  and  courageous,  and  her 
protection  was  worth  something,  and  the  children  were  allowed  to 
play  together,  while  their  exclusiveness  was  understood  and 
respected  by  the  little  people  of  the  vicinity. 

Harriet,  though  younger,  was  much  larger  and  stronger  than 
her  friend,  and  she  taught  him  her  own  accomplishments,  coast- 
ing, skating  and  riding,  which  she  continued  to  practise  persever- 
ingly,  in  the  face  of  appeals  and  expostulations,  and  scandalized 
expressions,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  nicer  ideas  of  feminine 
propriety  than  she  possessed. 

She  had  only  one  answer  for  the  parson  and  Mrs.  Green,  for 
the  squire  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  for  anybody  else  who  ventured  a 
rebuke.  She  wondered  where  Ernestine  would  learn  anything  if  she 
did  not  teach  him,  and  she  only  wished  there  was  water  enough 
anywhere  about  to  float  a  large  sail-boat,  and  he  should  then  learn 
everything  that  boys  should  know. 

When  it  seemed  probable  that,  by  good  nursing  and  the  pursu- 
ance of  every  alluring  salutiferious  measure  ever  conceived  or 
heard  of  by  his  natural  guardians,  they  might  be  able  to  detain 
Master  Smith  long  enough  upon  the  earth,  parental  ambition  im- 
mediately determined  to  develop  his  extraordinary  ability,  which, 
of  course,  the  squire  and  his  wife  had  early  detected,  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  public  education.  Accordingly,  the  little  Ernestine 
who  was  still  too  delicate  to  encounter  the  adversities  and  tumult 
of  a  large  school,  was  committed  to  the  special  superintendence 
and  instruction  of  Parson  Green,  that  he  might  be  conducted 
through  his  preparatory  studies. 

Harriet,  when  she  found  what  plans  had  been  formed  for  her 
friend,  loudly  proclaimed  her  intention  to  go  through  college  also, 
but  upon  being  assured  that  custom  had  reserved  this  privilege  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  clever  young  gentlemen,  she  very  sensibly- 
lost  no  time  in  bewailing  her  disappointment ;  but,  with  her  usual 
hopefulness,  fell  to  dreaming  of  social  revolutions  that  might  at 
length  aid  in  the  gratification  of  her  wish,  and  she  determined  to 
prepare  herself  thoroughly,  so  that,  in  case  anything  should  hap- 
pen, and  girls  should  be  permitted  10  go  to  college  as  well  as  l>ovs, 
she  could  enter  with  distinguished  success.  No  one  interfered  with 
her  purposes,  for  it  was  neither  easy  nor  agreeable  to  gainsay  her 
resolutions.  Parson  Green  was  decidedly  satisfied,  and  was  not 
a  little  proud  of  his  emulous  pupils,  and  he  spent  hours  with  his 
nose  between  the  leaves  of  his  musty  lexicon,  reviewing  his  classi- 
cal lore. 

Mrs.  Smith,  in  the  excess  of  her  gratitude  to  her  minister  for 
his  paternal  supervision  of  her  child's  education,  felt  a  generous 
warmth  of  enthusiastic  interest  in  his  daughter,  and  fearful  from 
her  very  heart  that,  between  athletic  sports  and  the  dead  languages, 
the  boisterous  girl  would  be  utterly  spoiled,  recommended  music 
and  the  French  verbs  by  way  of  antidote.  Harriet  was  ready  to 
undertake  anything  of  a  reasonable  nature,  and  accordingly  vic- 
timized her  neighbor's  ears  and  piano  three  hours  daily ;  staved  to 
read  a  little  more  about  that  marvellous  luscious  youth,  Telcma- 
chus,  and  then  hastened  to  her  father's  study  to  have  a  treat  in 
saying  Greek  conjugations,  and  then,  with  Ernestine,  to  the  squire's 
stables  to  saddle  the  horses  for  a  mad  gallop  on  the  highway. 

Thus  occupied,  the  children  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  Harriet 
being  then  a  large,  full-grown  woman,  in  long  dresses,  and  with 
her  prominent  features  and  dark  complexion,  looking  twenty  ;  while 
Ernestine,  who  was  just  beginning  to  live  without  special  effort, 
with  his  slender  person  buttoned  up  in  a  thin  jacket,  with  hair  and 
eyes  like  primroses  and  forget-me-nots,  would  scarcely  pass  for 
twelve.  People  wondered  what  Harriet  Green  could  find  in  him 
that  she  should  spend  hours  in  his  company  ;  but  she  stoutly  de- 
fended her  preferred  friend,  and  declared  that  he  knew  more  than 
anybody  in  the  town  except  her  father,  and  that  if  they  would 
only  wait,  with  a  spark  of  candor  and  patience,  they  would  sec 
him  a  great  man  yet.  Squire  Smith  and  his  wife  were  thoroughly 
possessed  of  the  same  conviction. 


Ernestine,  at  last,  must  go  from  home,  and  Harriet  reckoned  it 
an  affliction,  that  she  was  forced  to  remain  there  with  little  to  do, 
and  nobody  in  particular  to  talk  with.  She  had  also  an  additional 
trouble,  a  sort  of  teasing,  unending  harassment,  more  than  a 
downright  catastrophe,  and  this  was  no  less  than  another  Miss 
Harriet  Green,  her  father's  sister,  known  familiarly  as  Aunt  Hetty. 
This  respectable  individual  was  very  short,  and  plump,  and  fair ; 
was  known  to  have  existed  a  long  time,  for  a  period  that  was  gene- 
rally supposed  to  transcend  the  ordinary  calculations  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  chiefly  busied  herself  in  rejuvenating  her  person, 
an  operation  which,  with  her,  consisted  in  frizzling  her  pale  hair, 
sleeping  a  preposterous  number  of  hours,  and  in  making  over  her 
light  dresses  in  the  newest  fashion.  She  had  a  meagre  fortune  of 
two  hundred  a  year,  which  she  contrived  to  eke  out  to  the  measure 
of  her  necessities,  by  making  herself  agreeable  in  the  houses  of  seve- 
ral relations  and  friends,  among  whom  she  coursed  in  an  eccentric 
orbit,  the  turnings  of  which  could  be  easily  calculated  when  the 
respective  and  relative  attractions  of  weddings,  funerals  and  re- 
cent widowers  were  fully  understood. 

She  called  Laneville  her  home,  a  place  that  she  despised  when 
she  was  in  it,  and  glorified  when  out  of  it.  It  was  astonishing  to 
observe  how  it  grew  in  her  estimation  when  she  was  removed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  it,  and  quite  inspiring  to  hear  her  rapt 
descriptions  of  the  druidical  oaks  behind  the  church,  which  became, 
in  her  narrations,  a  Gothic  pile,  or  something  near  it,  the  enchant- 
ing manse  steeped  in  fragrance  from  a  wilderness  of  flowers,  gather- 
ing to  itself  moss  and  ivy  enough  to  overrun  a  cathedral ;  the  village 
swains  and  the  rustic  nymphs,  and  rural  avocations,  and  her  star- 
friends,  the  Smiths  and  their  promising  son,  and  her  clerical  bro- 
ther, who  was  sacrificing  himself  to  his  benevolence,  and  wasting 
his  talents  in  this  lovely  seclusion,  and  her  fascinating  and  learned 
niece,  and  her  amiable  sister,  all  these  and  everything  else  jumbled 
together,  and  served  up  with  exclamations  and  rhapsodical 
glances,  easily  leading  an  impressible  stranger  to  the  conclusion 
that  Laneville  was  assuredly  cither  paradise  or  a  picture. 

The  purple  and  golden  hues  that  enrobed  Laneville  with  won- 
drous enchantment,  in  Aunt  Hetty's  imagination,  vanished  as  she 
drew  near,  and  the  parsonage  became  dingy  and  incommodious, 
and  her  brother  prosy,  and  Mrs.  Smith  strangely  dowdy  and  old- 
fashioned,  and  the  squire  brusque  and  unpleasant ;  yet  she  found 
it  advisable  to  favor  the  place  with  her  frequent  visits.  There 
were  economical  considerations  that  made  it  specially  desirablo 
that  she  should  possess  a  recruiting  harbor,  and  since  it  was  pos- 
sible to  pack  away  her  silk  dresses  and  wear  faded  ginghams,  and 
be  more  than  approved  in  the  smartness  of  last  year's  bonnets, 
she  allowed  her  love  of  good  works,  and  her  active  desire  to  bene- 
fit and  elevate  the  laggard  and  benighted  parish,  to  operate  as  an 
incentive  to  her  remaining  where  sobriety  of  apparel  was  the  surest 
passport  to  universal  favor.  Especially  was  it  her  desire  to  trans- 
form her  niece  into  a  pattern  young  lady,  by  the  united  force  of 
precept  and  example. 

Aunt  Hetty  arrived  with  the  birds  that  same  year  that  witnessed 
the  departure  of  Ernestine  for  college.  She  found  great  necessity 
for  the  execution  of  her  reformatory  schemes.  Harriet  was  more 
and  more  shocking,  and,  strangest  of  all,  no  one  seemed  to  notice 
or  think  of  correcting  her  unwomanly  propensities.  According- 
ly, she  commenced  the  practice  of  preaching  her  niece  sententious 
sermons  hourly.  Young  ladies  should  not  run.  Young  ladies 
never  sing  in  the  streets.  Heaven  help  us  1  young  ladies  don't 
whistle.  Young  ladies  don't  clamber  up  crooked  apple-trees  every 
day  to  look  into  a  bird's  nest.  Young  ladies  embroider  and  curl 
their  hair,  and  don't  play  with  little  boys. 

Harriet  listened  with  all  the  patience  that  she  could  muster, 
screwed  up  her  lips,  her  eyebrows  and  her  courage,  and  hastened 
away  as  fast  as  she  could  to  see  Ernestine  all  that  was  possiblo 
before  he  should  leave  her. 

The  intimacy  between  Harriet  and  Ernestine  was  the  particu- 
lar object  of  the  spinster's  attack.  She  was  never  indiscreet  in 
the  selection  of  her  companions,  and  with  renewed  zeal  inspired 
by  the  consciousness  of  her  own  correctness,  she  teased  and  lie- 
labored  all  parties,  so  offended  Mrs.  Smith  as  to  find  the  squire's 
home  no  longer  agreeable,  raised  sullen  clouds  on  the  laughing 
face  of  her  niece,  and  in  every  practicable  way  made  herself  a 
martyr  to  her  spleen. 

At  length  the  necessity  of  circumstances  forced  her  inoffensive 
enemy  from  the  field,  and  Aunt  Hetty,  with  sighs  of  satisfaction, 
congratulated  herself  upon  having  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  that  more  especially,  since  the  departure  of  Ernestine,  Harriet 
stayed  within  doors,  spent  hours  in  quietly  reading  and  writing, 
and  even  undertook  to  mend  her  torn  gowns.  It  was  much  to 
succeed  so  perfectly  after  having  been  sacrificed  to  the  displeasure 
of  those  whom  she  sought  to  benefit. 

Her  complacency  was  soon  disturbed  by  painful  suspicions  con- 
cerning Hairiet's  employment.  The  girl  was  writing  continually, 
not  in  a  diary  evidently — that  would  have  been  most  praiseworthy, 
— not  sermons  or  moral  essays — it  was  absurd  to  suppose  it, — but 
real  letters  on  real  letter-paper.  Her  conjectures  went  to  the  point 
at  once;  there  was  but  one  ]>erson  to  whom  Harriet  could  write. 
But  Aunt  Hetty  would  not  be  unjust ;  she  would  wait  for  evidence 
before  she  should  express  her  sentiments,  and  propose  a  regimen 
of  bread  and  water  for  her  niece,  and  such  like  taming  and  cor- 
rective proc< 

It  presented  itself  one  day,  a  letter  that  she  discovered  upon  the 
table,  folded,  sealed  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Ernestine  E.  M.  Smith, 
in  Harriet's  own  open  hand.  She  captured  it,  and  hastening  to 
her  brother's  study,  placed  it,  triumphantly,  before  him. 

"  Well,  what  of  that,  Hetty  I"  said  he. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  see  that  your  child  is  on  the  high 
road  to  ruin  '."  was  the  spinster's  reply,  aghast  at  the  sight  of  her 
brother's  imperturbability. 
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"  Ruin  !     Eh  ?"  and  the  parson  ru'iborl  his  eyes  and  brushed  up 
his  hair.     It  was  his  usual   manner  of  calling  back   his   tho 
from  an  absorbing  consideration  of  the  "five  points." 

Aunt  Hetty  condescended  to  explain  the  enormity  of  the  case, 
and  clinched  her  argument  by  the  usual  nail,  that  $he  had  never 
written  to  a  young  man  in  all  her  life,  though,  to  he  sure,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  opportunity,  and  humbly  adduced  her  honorable 
respectability  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  her  conduct. 

"  Hut  Ernestine  is  only  a  mere  child,"  ventured   the  parson.    ' 

"  He  is  old  onotlgh  to  be  in  college,"  was  the  conclusive  answer. 

The  clergyman,  who  dreaded  nothing  like  an  interruption  of 
peace  in  the  family,  strove  to  appease  his  sister,  and  declared,  with 
ecclesiastical  moderation,  that  though  he  was  not  able  to  discover 
anything  objectionable  in  a  correspondence  between  the  young 
people,  which  was  freely  submitted  to  parental  inspection  when 
desired,  he  yet  might  not  be  so  fit  a  judge  in  a  matter  of  mere 
propriety  as  a  lady  whose  native  delicacy  and  good  sense,  and  en- 
larged observation  and  experience,  eminently  qualified  her  to  be 
a  guide  and  instructor. 

A  compliment  would  sometimes  divert  Aunt  Hetty,  and  the 
parson,  without  malice,  threw  her  one  in  self-defence,  and  promised 
that,  if  she  would  send  Harriet  to  the  study,  he  would  converse 
with  her  immediately,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to  withhold 
the  letter  already  written. 

What  passed  between  Harriet  and  her  father,  during  that  inter- 
view, never  transpired  ;  but  when  it  terminated,  Aunt  Hetty  was 
not  particularly  edified  or  consoled  by  beholding  her  rebellious 
niece  marching,  with  unladylike  decision,  towards  the  post-office, 
the  letter  conspicuously  exhibited  in  her  hand. 

This  signal  defeat  put  a  climax  to  the  unfortunate  skirmishes 
of  the  whole  season.  It  was  demonstrated  past  question  that  her 
influence  and  authority  were  on  the  decline  in  her  brother's  house, 
and  swallowing  the  lamentable  fact,  and  hearing,  by  a  fortunate 
conjuncture,  that  the  wife  of  a  certain  deacon  had  deceased,  she 
compassionately  and  promptly  resolved  to  supply,  in  person,  the 
deficit  in  the  population  of  the  town  where  the  sad  event  had 
occurred. 

Two  vears  passed,  bringing  only  improvement  and  happiness  to 
Ernestine  and  Harriet.  The  young  student  had  rapidly  developed 
in  mind  and  body,  and  was  already  even  taller  than  his  old  friend, 
and  had  become,  not  only  the  pride  and  admiration  of  his  parents, 
and  of  the  inmates  of  the  parsonage,  but  also  of  all  Lancville. 
This  prosperity  and  gladness  received  a  melancholy  interrup- 
tion by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Smith,  which  took  place  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  the  second  summer  vacation.  Ernestine  wept  con- 
vulsivclv  over  his  mother's  remains,  ami  Harriet  shed  her  tears 
with  him  in  affectionate  sympathy.  Squire  Smith  received  the 
stroke  with  becoming  resignation. 

Autumn  came  at  length,  and  Ernestine  went  sorrowfully  back 
to  his  studies ;  and  Aunt  Hetty  appeared  at  the  parsonage  with  a 
new  bonnet  and  a  sky-blue  dress,  and  filled  with  compunction  be- 
cause of  her  protracted  absence  from  her  dearest  friends.  She 
ii  chanted  with  every  tiling;  she  found  her  niece  improved 
beyond  her  fondest  expectations ;  she  could  not  hear  enough  of 
Ernestine ;  her  heart  was  torn  with  pity  for  the  young  man,  and 
she  entreated  Harriet  to  write  to  him  very  often,  and  suggested 
many  consoling  thoughts,  while  she  regretted  that  it  was  not  her 
privilege  to  offer  them  in  a  more  direct  way. 

The  squire  did  not  seem  to  be  in  need  of  particular  comfort, 
and  so,  of  course,  he  was  not  so  often  mentioned.  What  solace 
be  desired  he  obtained  in  occasional  interviews  with  his  minister, 
and  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  the  loneliness  of  his  house  would 
drive  him  to  seek  society  elsewhere,  and  there  was  none  more  con- 
genial than  that  which  the  parsonage  afforded.  He  paid  more 
attention  to  his  personal  appearance  than  had  been  his  recent  cus- 
tom, but  that,  of  course,  was  only  an  innocent  way  of  diverting 
the  attention  from  gloomy  thoughts. 

Aunt  Hetty  was  not  less  solicitous  respecting  her  external  deco- 
rations, and  she  divided  her  time  between  the  needle  and  studying 
the  significance  of  their  neighbor's  movements. 

The  first  bold  stroke  that  the  squire  made,  was  to  offer  to  re- 
move the  piano  to  the  parsonage  for  Harriet's  convenience — a  pro- 
posal that  Aunt  Hetty  considered  an  important  advance  towards 
one  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  and,  in  family  conclave,  she  regard- 
ed with  a  degree  of  favor,  which  may  be  deemed  typical  of  that 
which  was  bestowed  on  the  imaginary  one.  Parson  Green,  quite 
overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  obligation,  finally  consented  to  re- 
ceive the  instrument  to  his  house  temporarily,  that  his  daughter's 
previous  musical  education  might  not  be  lost  for  want  of  its  con- 
tinuance. The  squire  sent  to  town  for  a  regular  supply  of  new 
music,  and  came  every  day  to  hear  Harriet  play,  and  to  chat  with 
Aunt  Hetty,  who  was  invariably  present,  because,  as  she  asserted, 
harmony  and  melody  formed  such  an  important  part  of  her  being 
that  she  could  never  be  satisfied  with  listening  to  the  performances 
of  the  lovely  and  gifted  niece. 

The  months  sped  on  without  any  change,  save  that  tho  squire 
appeared  to  grow  younger  and  blither  daily,  and  spent  more  time 
in  friendly  calls  at  the  parsonage.  As  spring  arrived,  he  brought 
flowers  from  his  own  garden,  and  as  summer  came  he  added  fruits. 
Aunt  Hetty  could  not  remember  ever  having  received  so  many 
graceful  gifts  of  this  kind  with  more  satisfactory  compliments.  To 
be  sure,  she  shared  these  attentions  with  Mrs.  Green  and  Harriet ; 
but  it  was  very  thoughtful  in  the  squire  not  to  make  her  uncom- 
fortable by  singling  her  out  prematurely. 

She  did  not  waste  this  period  of  suspense,  but  busied  her  inter- 
ested imagination  with  the  details  of  her  prospective  household 
arrangements,  and  had  carefully  projected  the  entire  expenditure 
of  her  little  fortune  for  the  increased  splendor  of  her  establish- 
ment. Her  fancy  had  completed  every  plan,  and  she  only  waited 
the  signal  from  the  squire  to  put  them  all  in  operation. 


It  came  at  last,  on  a  beautiful  midsummer  day,  when  Aunt 
Hetty,  walking  in  the  garden  which  stretched  down  towards  the 
squire's  grounds,  thought  nobody  was  placed  in  so  enviable  a 
position  as  herself,  and  she  went  up  and  down  the  lengthened 
path,  and  raised  her  eyes  towards  the  south,  and  feasted  them  on 
the  wide  fruitful  fields,  and  the  great  house,  whose  owner  they 
nourished.  Ernestine  was  expected  home,  and  she  had  fixed  upon 
the  period  of  his  arrival  as  the  crisis  of  her  destiny.  Her  premoni- 
tion had  not  led  her  astray. 

She  was  walking  close  by  the  low  wall  that  did  not  hide  the 
beauties  of  the  garden  from  the  street,  when  she  descried  Squire 
Smith's  man  coming  up  on  the  other  side.  He  had  a  note  in  his 
hand,  and  Aunt  Hetty  took  a  conspicuous  position  as  he  ap- 
proached. The  messenger  was  not  a  courtly  youth,  and  as  he 
came  near  the  lady,  he  paused,  and  giving  her  the  note,  said  the 
squire  had  sent  that  thing  and  wanted  an  answer,  and  if 'he'd  see 
to  the  thing,  he'd  sit  under  the  pear  tree  till  she  brought  the  one 
in  return. 

Aunt  Hetty  obligingly  took  the  commission  and  the  note,  which 
was  directed  to  "Miss  Harriet  Green."  It  had  come  at  last,  and 
she  hurried  to  her  room,  and,  with  blushes  and  smiles,  eagerly 
perused  it.  It  was  full  of  ardor  and  devotion,  ami  if  the  style 
smacked  of  deeds  and  conveyances,  it  only  the  more  directly  sug- 
gested advantages  that  silently  backed  the  suit  of  the  writer.  He 
had  long  admired  the  many  virtues  of  Miss  Green ;  he  had  been 
affected  by  her  tender  interest  in  his  son,  and  by  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary rhetoric,  he  strove  to  convince  her  that  though  he  was  an 
old  lover,  he  should  prove  a  fond  one,  and  concluded  by  making 
over  to  her  himself  and  his  promises,  and  by  laying  them  figura- 
tively at  her  feet.  He  awaited  an  answer,  which,  he  trusted,  would 
give  him  permission  to  go  to  her  at  once,  and  explain  everything 
to  her  best  friends. 

Aunt  Hetty  wrote  the  reply  in  a  moment,  a  choice  little  sen- 
tence of  diffident,  loving,  fluttering  acceptance  that  she  had  by 
her,  and  taking  it  down  to  the  man,  remained  in  the  garden,  and 
watched  for  her  lover.  Her  patience  was  sorely  tried  before  the 
messenger,  not  the  squire,  was  seen  approaching,  and  another 
note  was  placed  in  her  hand.  The  squire  lamented  his  detention 
from  his  bride,  but  Ernestine  had  just  arrived,  and  he  was  greatly 
occupied.  But  he  would  do  himself  the  pleasure  to  bring  his  son 
and  take  tea  at  the  parsonage.  Meanwhile,  he  requested  that 
nothing  be  said  concerning  their  correspondence,  until  he  had 
spoken  to  his  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green. 

Aunt  Hetty  sped  into  the  house  to  announce  the  expected  visit, 
and  leaving  her  sister  and  niece  to  prepare  the  extra  dishes  for  the 
tea-table — that  were  immediately  resolved  upon — sought  her  room, 
to  make  herself  as  presentable  as  possible  in  a  new  white  cambric. 
Squire  Smith  and  Ernestine  came  very  early,  and  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Green  and  Aunt  Hetty  with 
the  greatest  cordiality. 

Both  gentlemen  inquired  after  Harriet.  She  was  gone  into  the 
back  garden  to  pick  berries  for  tea.  She  was  belated ;  but  she 
would  be  in  directly.  Both  ottered  to  go  for  her;  hut  Ernestine 
got  the  start,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  twinkling,  and  the  squire 
turned  with  dignity  and  asked  for  Mr.  Green.  Mrs.  Green  re- 
gretted exceedingly  that  he  had  gone  that  morning  to  the  next 
parish,  and  would  not  return  till  late  in  the  day.  Aunt  Hetty 
blushed  and  fidgeted  a  very  little,  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  the  squire  sat  down  to  wait. 

Two  mortal  hours  passed.  Ernestine  and  Harriet  did  not 
come  ;  the  parson  did  not  come.  The  patience  of  the  squire  was 
almost  exhausted  ;  Aunt  Hetty  was  nearly  overcome  by  the  pro- 
tracted excitement,  and  the  unconscious  Mrs.  Green  had  quite 
fatigued  herself  in  her  amiable  effort  to  keep  up  conversation. 

Squire  Smith  at  last  discerned  the  parson  coming  slowly  along 
the  road,  and  seizing  his  hat,  rushed  out  to  meet  him.  Directly 
Harriet  and  Ernestine  entered,  and  having  submitted  to  a  playful 
chiding  from  Mrs.  Green  for  loitering,  they  went  to  the  window, 
and  seemed  interested  in  watching  the  landscape  and  each  other. 

In  a  little  time  the  squire  returned,  with  a  joyful  air,  bringing 
the  parson  with  him.  He  marched  directly  up  to  Harriet,  and 
took  her  hand  with  more  eagerness  than  circumstances  seemed  to 
demand,  while  her  father  solemnly  commenced  addressing  her: 

"  Squire  Smith  has  just  made  me  acquainted  with  the  substance 
of  your  recent  correspondence  with  him,  and  the  formation  of 
your  mutual  engagement,  which  is  a  step  to  which  I  accord  my 
full  sanction  and  approval,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Green 
entirely  sympathizes  with  me." 

Harriet  grew  excessively  red,  and,  half-choking,  exclaimed  : 

"  You  make  a  mistake,  father  ;  I  am  engaged  to  Ernestine,  not 
to  Squire  Smith !" 

Squire  Smith,  thunderstruck,  receded  a  few  steps,  and  stared 
blankly  at  the  young  people. 

"  How  i    What !"  exclaimed  the  parson,  in  equal  bewilderment. 

"  That  Harriet  and  I  are  engaged,  with  the  permission  of  our 
parents,"  said  Ernestine,  bravely  coming  to  the  help  of  his  friend, 
and  blushing  to  his  very  hair. 

Squire  Smith  produced  Aunt  Hetty's  note,  and  pensively  in- 
quired, as  he  gave  it  to  Harriet,  how  she  could  change  her  mind 
so  quickly  after  writing  it. 

"  I  never  wrote  that,"  cried  Harriet,  glancing  at  it.  '■  I  never 
used  pale  blue  ink  in  my  life.     It  is  Aunt  Hetty's  hand." 

"Aunt  Hetty's  I"  echoed  the  squire,  with  a  little  gasp. 

"  Our  sister  Harriet's,"  observed  Mrs.  Green,  advancing,  who 
began  to  understand  the  mistake  that  had  been  made. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  her  name  was  Harriet,"  said  the  squire, 
half  contemptuously  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  comprehending  the 
scope  of  the  blunder,  and  the  hopelessness  of  his  position,  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  strode  off  home,  too  suddenly  for  the  parson  to 
detain  him. 


Aunt  Hetty  had  vanished  long  before,  and  did  not  come  down 

to  tea.      She  had  her  trunks    packed    before    she  slept,  and,  in   the 

morning,  kit  Lancville.     Squire  Smith   went   away  also  the  next 

)1   succeeded,   before   winter,  in    bringing   home  a  dashing, 

sensible  wife. 

When  Ernestine  had  completed  his  collegiate  and  theological 
courses  of  study,  he  was  united  to  Harriet,  and  they  went  to  live 
in  a  pretty  parsonage  by  themselves. 

Aunt  Hetty  so  far  recovered  from  her  mortification  as  to  send 
her  love  and  two  salt-spoons  to  the  happy  pair ;  but  she  did  not 
venture  to  be  present  at  tho  wedding. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
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Inscribed,  with  eslerm.  In  Evelina  M.  F.  Benjamin. 

BV     WILLIE     E.     PAB0R. 

The  dark-eyed  maids  of  Kgypt  stand 

Ili-siili-  the  sacred  Nile — 

A  wreath  of  flowers  in  each  hand, 
And  on  each  face  a  sniilo. 

They  watch  the  river's  bosom  swell — 

They  see  the  billows  speed 
To  where  the  palm  trees  sentinel 

The  lotus  and  the  weed. 

At  twilight's  mellow  fall,  the  wreath 

They  cast  upon  the  tide, 
And  passion  less  to  time  bequeath 

The  hopes  that  with  it  glide. 

So — by  the  flowing  stream  of  thought 

The  sons  of  song  abide, 
To  scatter  buds  and  blossoms,  brought 

From  the  Castilian  tide. 

The  purple  waves  of  poesifl 

Their  numbers  bear  along. 
And  rich  and  rare  each  argosic 

That  seeks  the  sea  of  song. 

Each  freighted  with  the  hopes  and  fears 

That  rack  the  minstrel's  heart; 
The  sunny  smiles — the  bitter  tears — 

That  into  being  start! 

Yet,  if,  within  some  sinless  mind 

The  echo  of  some  strain 
Of  his  dear  muse  is  haply  shrined, 

Hi-  iliil  not  sing  in  vain. 

His,  then,  the  heritage  of  time, 

And  his  Krato's  smile, 
Who  sends  his  historv  in  rhyme 
Down  an  eternal  Nile'. 

.   ...   . 

GENERAL  WASHINGTON'S  LAST  VOTE. 

Every  incident  in  the  life  of  Washington  is  full  of  interest. 
That  plain,  heroic  magnitude  of  mind  which  distinguishes  him  above 
all  other  men  was  evident  in  all  his  actions.  Patriotism,  chasten- 
ed by  sound  judgment  and  careful  thought,  prompted  all  his  pub- 
lic acts,  and  made  them  examples  for  the  study  and  guidance,  of 
mankind.  It  has  been  said  that  no  one  can  have  the  shortest  in- 
terview with  a  truly  great  man,  without  being  made  sensible  of  his 
superiority.  Of  too  many  who  have  some  way  earned  the  title  of 
great,  this  is  by  no  means  true.  Its  applicability  to  the  character  of 
Washington  is  verified  in  the  following  interesting  circumstance 
related  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Courier. 

"  I  was  present,"  says  this  correspondent,  "  when  General 
Washington  gave  his  last  vote.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1799,  in 
the  town  of  Alexandria.  He  died  the  11th  of  December  follow- 
ing. The  court-house  of  Eairfax  county  was  then  over  the  mar- 
ket-house, and  immediately  fronting  Gadsbv's  tavern.  The  en- 
trance into  it  was  by  a  slight  flight  of  crazy  steps  on  the  outside. 
The  election  was  progressing — several  thousands  of  persons  in 
the  court-house  yard  and  immediate  neighboring  streets,  and  I 
was  standing  on  Gadsbv's  steps  when  the  father  of  his  country 
drove  up,  and  immediately  approached  the  court-house  steps  ;  anil 
when  within  a  yard  or  two  of  them,  I  saw  eight  or  ten  good-look- 
ing men,  from  different  directions,  certainly  without  the  least  con- 
cert, spring  simultaneously,  and  place  themselves  in  positions  to 
uphold  and  support  the  steps  should  they  fall  in  the  general's 
ascent  of  them.  I  was  immediately  at  his  back,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion entered  the  court-room — followed  in  his  wake  through  a  dense 
crowd  to  the  polls — heard  him  vote — returned  with  him  to  the 
outward  crowd — heard  him  cheered  by  more  than  two  thousand 
persons  as  he  entered  his  carriage,  and  saw  his  departure.  There 
were  live  or  six  candidates  on  the  bench  sitting,  and  as  the  gene- 
ral approached  them,  they  arose  in  a  body  and  bowed  smilingly  ; 
and  the  salutation  having  been  returned  very  gracefully,  the  gene- 
ral immediately  cast  his  eye  towards  the  registry  of  the  polls, 
when  Colonel  liencale  (I  think  it  was)  said  :  '  Well,  general,  how- 
do  you  vote  ?'  The  general  looked  at  the  candidates,  and  said  : 
'  Gentlemen,  I  vote  for  measures,  not  for  men;"  and  turning  to 
the  recording-table,  audibly  pronounced  his  vote — saw  it  entered — 
made  a  graceful  bow,  and  retired." — Tribune. 


THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

The  first  William  Pitt  (Earl  of  Chatham)  appointed  General 
Wolfe  to  the  command  at  Quebec,  though  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  and  even  to  the  appointment  of  King 
George  II.  "  I'know,"  says  he,  "  that  man  will  do  his  business 
properly,  without  sheltering  himself  under  forms  or  trifling  expe- 
diences ;  he  is  young  and  vigorous,  too,  and  will  not  be  so  sub- 
jected to  personal  attentions."  Lord  Chatham's  general  maxim, 
upon  this  and  similar  occasions,  was  that  ministers  should  look 
out  men  for  offices,  not  offices  for  men.  (What  a  commentary 
upon  the  present  administration  of  military  affairs  in  England  !) 
Two  of  the  leading  features  of  Lord  Chatham's  character  were 
promptness  and  decision.  When  minister,  he  wanted  a  great  num- 
ber of  transports  to  be  got  ready  directly  for  service,  which  Lord 
Anson,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  sai*'  was  impossible. 
"  Come,  come,"  savs  Lord  Chatham,  "  I'll  shi  on  the  possibili- 
ty of  it  directly.  There's  a  large  fleet  of  CO  is  just  arrived; 
overboard  with  the  coal  into  the  Thames,  ami  put  the  soldiers  on 
board  directly.  The  service  of  government  must  not  stand  still 
for  a  paltry  expense. — New  York  Sunday  Dispatch. 
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SCENES  OF  EASTERN  LIFE  AM)  MANNERS. 

The  scries  of  engravings  presented  on  this  and  the 
next  puce  of  our  paper  were  executed  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial,  from  a  serial  of  original  drawing!  kindly  pre- 
sented to  u>  by  Mr.  Victor  Ismaine,  a  French  topogra- 
phical engineer,  who  has  travelled  extensively  in  Alge- 
ria, Egypt,  Palestine  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  made 
himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  picturesque  types  of 
Aral)  character  to  Ik-  found  in  the  East.  Some  of  his 
and  memoranda,  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal, 
will  aid  in  expressing  what  hie  graceful  pencil  could 
not  convev  to  paper.  No.  1  represents  the  females  of 
an  Arab  family  preparing  food.  The  hurthen  of  do- 
mestic labors  of  all  kinds  falls  upon  the  women,  the 
men,  like  the  Indian  chieftains  of  North  America, 
deeming  it  a  degradation  to  engage  in  them.  The  wo- 
men whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  style  of  their 
gastronomy,  arc  very  dexterous  in  their  performance  of 
culinary  operations,  baking  and  broiling  even  when 
mounted  on  camels,  in  the  case  of  a  retreat  before  an 
advancing  enemy.  <  Ordinarily  the  cooking  is  done  in  the 
manner  represented  in  our  sketch.  No.  2  represents 
the  Arab's  tent,  his  moveable  home — all  the  house  that 
he  can  call  his  own  in  his  long  wanderings.  Here  he 
shelter  from  the  parching  rays  of  the  noontide 
sun,  and  rest  after  the  fatiguing  journey  of  the  day. 
To  this  tent  the  stranger  who  claims  hospitality  is  ever 
welcome,  and  though  the  host  might  rob  the  same  man 
if  he  met  him  in  the  desert,  still  he  is  secure  from  pil- 
lage when  once  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tent.  A 
violation  of  the  rites  of  hospitality,  in    this  respect,  is  *"" 

very  rare,  and  regarded  as  very  discreditable.     Still,  it 
chanced,  some  time  ago,  that  an   Arab  ol    the   trilie  of 
Z  rdczas,  who  was  going  to  Constantine  (in  Algeria)  to 
bay  cattle,  was  plundered  in  a  douar  of  Hamnia,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  road  to   Fhillipcville,  where  hospitality  had   been  ac- 
corded him.     The  .-ight  of  1  is  girdle,  swelled  with  specie,  was  the 
of  this   violation  of  the   sacred   rites  of  hospitality.      When 
he  had  partaken  of  a  hearty  supper,   and  was    sound    asleep,  his 
disloyal  entertainers  seized  him,  tied  his  hands  behind  him,  gagged 
him  to  prevent  his  outcries,  then   took   his   money,  unliound  him, 
but  did  not  remove  the  gag.     When  his  hands  were  once  free,  our 
hero,   who   did    not   lack 
courage,  was  suddenly  in- 
spired with  an  idea  which 
he  acted  on.     Stizing  his 
knife,  he  cut  off  a  piece  of 
his  burnoos,  dug  a  hole  in 
the    ground   opposite   the 
offending  tent,  and  placed 
the   fragment  of  cloth   in 
it.     This  operation  accom- 
plished, he  went  to   Con- 
stantine with  all  possible 
speed,  where  his  first  care 
was  to  lodge  a  complaint 
before  the  Arabic  bureau. 
"  Hast    thou   witnessi 
asked   the   officer.     "  No, 
Sidi,"   replied   the  Arab ; 
"  but  you   can  send  and 
seek  for  the  guilty  ones." 
These   last,   arrested   and 
brought  before  the  officer 
by    the     Moorish    police, 
energetically    denied     the 
theft,   and    declared    that 
they   did    not    know    the 
complainant.     The  latter, 
then,  showing  the  hem  of 
his   garment   from   which 
the   piece   had    been   cut, 
related  what  he  had  done, 
and  indicated  the  precise 
spot    where    the     officers 
would  find  the  piece,  bu- 
ried  before    the    robliers' 
tent.     This  was  done,  and 
the   fragment    fitting    the 
gap  exactly,  the  chief  or- 
dered the  accused    to  re- 
store  the    stolen    money, 
inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon 
them,  and,  moreover,  sent 
them  to  prison.    The  larg- 
est cut  on  the  opposite   page  exhibits  one  of  those   diamonds  of 
the  desert,  an  oasis  with  its  welcome  spring  of  water.     Thej  arc 
like  sunny  spots  in  the  waste  of  a  fruitless  life.     If  the  desert  has 
been  like  to  the  ocean,  the  camel  to  the  ship,  then  these  verdurous 
patches  are  islets  in  the  sand-deep.     Who  can   describe  the  joj  of 
the  caravan,  as  after  toiling  through  many  weary  miles  of  burning 
sand,  the  supply  of  water  nearly  exhausted,  even  the  patient  and 
long-enduring  camels  showing  'tokens  of  suffering,  the 
feathery  crown  of  the  palm-trees,  serving  as  land-marks, 
indicates  that  I  ho  place  of  rest  and  refreshment  is  near 
at  hand,— where  the  hind  of  God    has   placed  an  cver- 
during  fountain,  and   the   hand  of  man   walled   in  and 
fenced  it  from  injury.     Fatigue,  even  despair,  is  forgot- 
ten in   a   moment.     Every  foot    regains    irs    elasticity. 
The  horses  and  camels,  surer  in  thiir  instinct  than  man 
in  his  reason,  feel  that  relief   is    at    hand,  and    need   no 
urging  to  press  forward.     And  O  the  delicious  draughts 
of  gladness  that  are  quaffed  from  that  abounding  foun- 
tain.     The  halt  of  I  caravan    at   a   well    is    one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  of  desert  life.     No.  •'!  repre- 
sents an   Eastern   bazaar.     These   bazaars   present  the 
most  ample  field  for  the  study  of  the  European  tourist, 
or  the  artist  who  wishes  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
costumes,  manners  and  physique  of  the  East.      Hire  arc 
to  be  seen  those  costly  wares   which   have  a  world  wide 
reputation,  the  splendid   shawls,   slippers,   pipes,  robes, 
sabres,  dyes,  perfumes,  etc.,   much   prized  in   the  East. 
Jewels,  fruits,  the  "  kohl,"  henna  and  other  articles   in- 
dispensable to  the  ladies'  toilettes,  are  here  exposed  tor 
sale.     All  colors  and  costumes  are  mingled  in  the  tide 
of  life  that  Hows  among  the  bazaars.     The   Eastern  la- 
dies pay  much  attemion  to  their  personal  appearance — 
indeed  they  have  little  else  to  occupy  their  minds  about. 
They  we.ir  no  stockings.     Their  pre'tty  feet,  undistnrtt  d 
by  tight  shoes,  are  as  spotless    and    well    kept   as   their 
hands       Yellow  morocco,  or  richly  embroidered   velvet 
slippers,  a  kind  of  pointed  shoes,  without   heels  or  lac- 
are  commonly  worn  on  the  feet.      In   their  toilette 
they  adopt  many  curious    practices    to    heighten   their 
natural  charms.      Instead  of  allowing  their  eyebrows  to 
grow  freely,  they  diminish  their  breadth,  and   preserve 


ARAB    WOMEN    BAKING. 


only  a  vtry  narrow  arch.  They  dye  the  edge  of  the  lids  black 
with  a  preparation  of  antimony  called  kohl.  To  heighten  the 
whiteness  of  their  skin,  they  commonly  dye  their  nails,  the  ends 
of  tin  ir  fingers  and  the  soles  of  their  feet  black  and  red,  with  a 
preparation  of  the  leaves  of  the  henna,  the  Utusonia  inermU  of  Lin- 
I-arge  black  eyes,  shaded  with  long  lashes,  and  sparkling 
with  vivacity,  impart  a  grand  expression   to  their  countenances. 


AN    ARAB    TENT. 

Their  noses  are  small,  and  often  slightly  flattened.  They  have 
large  but  well  formed  mouths,  although  the  lips  are  somitimcs 
thick.  Their  teeth  are  very  even  and  brilli.utly  while,  and  con- 
trast with  their  eoinph  xions.  They  are  gi  ueially  r>  mark  able  for 
the  elegance  of  their  shape.  Tbc  vcttl.rul  i oluuin  is  alclu d,  ihc 
limbs  regular  and  rounded,  'lie  hands  mill  bit  small  and  smooth. 
The  bust   is   large  and   well   developed,  and   ui, disfigured,  as  in 


AN    ARAB    BAZAAR. 


Europe,  by  the  tyranny  ot  fashion.  Their  step  is  light 
and  firm;  their  attitudes  majestic;  their  gestures,  full  of 
grace,  remind  you  of  the  souvenirs  of  antiquity  of  which 
they  have  preserved  some  practices  and  trai: 
blance.  No.  4  represents  an  agricultural  scene  in  the 
East,  and  shows  a  group  of  Arabs  threshing  out  wheat, 
an  operation  which  is  performed  by  spreading  the  straw 
over  a  large  space  and  driving  several  horses  round  in 
a  circle,  the  animals  being  fastened  together  and  also 
attached  to  a  post  in  the  centre  of  the  space  round 
which  they  revolve.  The  practice  of  employing  ani- 
mals to  thresh  grain  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
is  spoken  of  in  scripture.  The  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  employ  the  same  process,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  and  German  settlers  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  thresh  out  their  oais  with  hor- 
the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  to  this  day.  No.  5,  the  last 
of  our  series,  depicts  a  party  of  gazelle  hunters  return- 
ing to  their  tent  with  their  prey.  A  trained  falcon  is 
used  in  taking  this  beautiful  animal,  as  baffles 

the  fleetness  of  the  swiftest  hounds       The  hawk  dashes 
swiftly  on  the  gazelle,  and  so  terrifies  and   confuses  the 
poor   animal    that   it   easily   becomes    the   prey  of  the 
sportsman.     The   gazelle   is   the   smallest  of  tat 
family,  and  is  exceedingly  slender  and  graceful.     It  is 
easily   tamed.      Its    large    eyes    are    celebrated    by  the 
Eastern  poets  for  their  lustrous  darkness,  and  no  higher 
compliment  can  lie  paid  an   Eastern   belle   than  to  tell 
her  that  her  eyes  are  like  those  of  the  gazelle.     Though 
retaining  many  of  the  traits  and   customs  of  their  an- 
-:ry,  and   occasionally   boasting  of  some    chief,  such 
as    Abd  el-Kader,    worthy   of    their   old    renown,   the 
Arabs  of  lo-day  are  a  sadly  degenerate  nice.     The  in- 
vasion of  the  west  by  the  Arabs,  in  tlic  Tth  century,  is, 
without  question,  one  of  the  most  surprising  revolutions 
n  the  history  of  humanity.     In  the   Asiatic  peninsula  designated 
by  the  name  of  Arabia,  lived,  from  time   immemorial,  a    people 
who,  although  they  had  acted  as  intermediaries  in  the  commerce 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  never  felt  any  of  those  great  shocks  of  which 
the  East  had   been   the  theatre.     Their  sands  or  their  valor  had 
always  shielded  them  from  foreign  invasions  and  conquests  ;  they 
had  never  experienced  the  want  of  changing  their  country,  or  of 
t  exercising    anv    influence 

whatever  on   the  destinies 
of  the  world.     If,  as  cer- 
tain    philologists     assert, 
they  had,  at  one  time,  ex- 
tended    outwardly,     they 
soon   fell    back    on    their 
peninsula,  and  there  their 
independent   and   solitary 
existence    surrendered 
tliein  to  all  me   inrlui  nets 
of  the  soil  they  inliatiited. 
"  The  earth,"  says  a  con- 
temporary   wiiicr,     "  had 
acted  pruloundiy  on  man, 
and  in   the   midst  of  their 
constantiy-moi  mg   .sands, 
the  Arabs  bad  accustomed 
themselves  to  a  wandering 
and    vagaoond    life,    and 
ceaseless  evolutions.    No 
common   centre,   on    this 
shifting  ground,  had  been 
able  to  group  their  nume- 
rous tnoes,  which  seemed 
constantly  to  float  at  haz- 
ard  in    a    wild    indepen- 
dence.    They  lived  with- 
out  order   or  rule.      The 
anarchy  which  consumed 
tnem  aimed  them  continu- 
ally  against    each    other, 
and  they  wore  out,  in  these 
intestine  Struggles,  the  en- 
ergy |>eciiliar  to  their  race." 
Their    religion    had    first 
been  Sabbaism,  that   is  to 
say,  the  belief  in  a  divinity 
chietly  inhabiting  heaven  ; 
but,    at    the    same    time, 
spread    throughout    the 
whole  universe,  and  com- 
municating to  all  things, 
throngh   the   medium  of  the   stars,  motion    and   life  ;  one  in  his 
.  manifold  in  his  exterior  manifestations,  ap|H-aring  in   the 
world  in  various  forms,  which  were  his  successive  personifications, 
and  which  changed  incessantly  from  one  to  the  other  ;  a  god,  in  a 
word,  the  cause  and  material  of  a  universal  and  eternal  metamor- 
phosis very  similar  to  the  divinities  of  India,  and  the  god  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy.     This  religion   they   dated   back   to    Abraham, 
the  father  of  Isbmael,  and  fir  t   author  of  their   race. 
They  ended  by  sinking  into   a   superstitious  adoration, 
either  of  celestial  bodies,  or  of  terrestrial   symbols,  de- 
signed to  represent  them   on  the  earth,  temples,  idols, 
sacred  stones,  amulets,  etc.,  and  tin  ir  religion   was  al- 
most entirely  changed  into  a  gross  idolatry.     This  peo- 
who  lived   in   ignorance,   almost   unknown   by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  who   hardly  knew  their  own  his- 
tory, were  vet  summoned,  in    the  Tth  century,    to  high 
anil  glorious  destinies.     The  old  world  bud  just  perish- 
ed ;  the  new  world  was  not  yet  born.     To  the  painful 
death  throes   of  antiquity   suececdul,   amid    a   terrific 
chaos,  the  laborious  birth  of  the  modern  age.     For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  transformation  of  human- 
ity, it  was  necessary  that  the  East  and  the  North  should 
strive  together,  and  mingle,  in  some  way,  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  West.     In   this  encounter,  and    ncc> 
commingling  of  all  the   great   races,  the    Arab  nation 
was  the  champion,  the  representative  of  Asia,  the  orien- 
tal element.     They  possessed,  in   fact,  all  the  qualities 
useful  to  the  great  part  they  were  going  to  perform  for 
the  first  rime  in   the  history  of  the  world.     They  were 
voung — so    young   that    they    had    hardly    passed    the 
bounds  of  infancy  ;  they  had  the  force,  the  fire,  the  dar- 
ing, the  faith  and  the  courage  of  youth ;  they  were  not 
only  brave,  they  knew  how  to  tight ;  for  their  internal 
struggles  had,  for  a  long  time,  accustomed   them  to  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  war ;  if  they  cultivated  nei- 
ther the  arts  nor  the  sciences,  if   they   did    nothing  but 
pillage  or  raise  Hocks,  they  were  apt  for  everything  ;   if 
Mutinies  were  guilty  of  acts  of  rapine  and  cruel- 
ty, they  often  showed  themselves  great,  noble  and  gene- 
rous.    They  had  anient  imaginations;   they  loved  poe- 
try passionately ;  they  spoke  a  magnificent  language 
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in  fine,  they  were  as  little  attached  to  the  earth  as  the 
burning  sands  in  the  midst  of  which  they  had  wandered, 
tin-  <|>ort  of  chance,  for  so  many  centuries  with  their 
flocks.  A-  the  writer  abort  quoted  says,  they  had 
only  to  trace  a  path  in  the  stormy  waves  which  l>eset 
them,  to  make  a  river,  broad  and  deep,  capable  of  sweep- 
ing away,  in  its  course,  nations  and  empires.  The 
pathwar  was  traced,  and  the  river  rolled,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Mahomet,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  as  the 
Arabs  call  him.  Who  knows  not  that,  at  the  voice  of 
this  man  of  genius,  the  Arabs,  before  so  divided,  rushed, 
as  one  man,  and  with  irresistible  fervor  and  enthusiasm, 
to  the  conquest  of  the  entire  world  >  Who  is  not  aware 
that  if  Karl  Mattel  had  not  arrested  them  at  Poitiers, 
thev  would  have  realized  the  dream  of  their  ambition, 
which  was  to  supplant  by  violence,  everywhere,  Chris- 
tianitv  bv  Mahometanism  •  Who  has  not  remarked 
that,  as  soon  as  they  had  quitted  their  native  land,  they 
became  civilized  and  civilizing,  pouring  forth  a  torrent 
of  imagination  and  learning;  that  they  cultivated,  with 
marvellous  success,  arts,  sciences  and  letters,  while  all 
-!  of  Europe  was  plunged  in  profound  barbarism  ; 
that  their  civilization  perished  with  them,  when  they 
were  driven  from  the  countries  they  had  conquered!; 
and  that,  after  Mahomet,  Arabia,  Incoming  what  she 
tore  him,  relapsed  into  that  stagnant,  motionless 
condition  in  which  we  now  behold  her  plunged  ' 


HOW  THEY  MAKE  Gl  NPOWDER. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  a  let- 
ter from   Wilmington,   Delaware,  gives   the   following 
interesting  sketch  of  the   process   by  which   powder  is 
made  at  the  celebrated  mills  of  Du  Pont  in  that  city  : 
Of  course,  of  the  details  of  the  business  of  the  Messrs. 
Du  Pont,  even  if  known  to  me,  I  could  not  make  men- 
tion, unless  by  their  consent ;  but  the  process  of  manufacture  is 
in   reality  no   secret ;  every  book  ot  chemistry   treating   of  it  to 
some  extent.     All  know  that  gunpowder  is  composed  of  saltpetre, 
brimstone  and  charcoal,  though   but   fe\r   have   any   idea  of  the 
trouble  and  lalor  gone  through  to  have  these  materials  of  a  proper 
quaiitv.     The  saltpetre,  as  received  at  the  yards,  has  the  appear- 
t  dirty  coarse  salt,  filled  with  a  short  fibrous  matter;  by  a 
process  of  refining,  two  or 
three    times    repeated,    it 
assumes    the    appearance 
somewhat    of    tine    table- 
salt,  in  which  state  it  is  fit 
for  the  powder-mill.  Great 
care  is  also  taken  to  have 
the  sulphur  pure.    But  the 
laborand  forethought 
seem    to   be   necessary  in 
procuring    the    charcoal, 
which  is  made  of  the  wil- 
low and  poplar,  the  former 
being   us<  d    for    the    U'st 
kinds  of  powder.    To  pro- 
cure   supplies    of   these 
woods,  the  proprieto 
out,  yearly,  in  even.'  nook 
and   corner,    trees,    which 
are  hewn  down  every  three 
years,   and    the   branches 
are   converted   into    char- 
coal.   This  method  of  pro- 
curing  the    wood   gives  a 
singular  appearance  to  the 
country  ;  for  in  many  plac- 
es alongside  the  roads,  or 
by    the    streams,    may   be 
■Id  tree  trunks,  stand- 
it  little  higher  than  a 
man's   head,    and   topped 
only  with  a  bunch  of  small 
branches.        I     saw    some 
trunks  that  appeared  to  be 
forty    or    fifty   years   old, 
without  a  limb  bigger  than 
niv  wiist.    The  mill  build- 
ings in  which  the  materials 
round  or  mixed,  are 
r  d  along  the  banks 
of  the    stream,   each   one 
ning  a  mill.     They 
tire    uilt  of  stone  on  three 

with  heavy  walls  strengthened  with   piers;  the  other  side, 
-'ream,  is  of  wood,  and  the  roof  al-o  -  ard  the 

!.      The  plan  of  construction  is   to   lessen   the  damage  from 
fjr,  should  an  explosion  take   place,  the  tone  would 
be  diverted  toward  the  stream.     The   mills  consist  of  two   heavy 
iron  rollers  on  wictb,  moving  in  a  trough.     I  saw  one  pair,  each 
of  wni  I  15,030  pounds — about  seven   tons.     The  mate- 

rials h  big  well  mixed  up,  and  pulverized  in  these  mills, 
is  slightly  in  listened,  when  it  is  pressed  into  casks,  till 
it  bee  >mcs  almost  as  hard  as  plaster  of  Paris.     Th 

then  broken  up  it  to  small  pieces,  and  taken 
to  the  granulation  mill,  an  operation  which,  on  account 
of  it-  danger,  I  was  not  permitted  to  sec.  After  granu- 
lation, the  powder  is  taken  to  the  glazing  mill.  Here 
pounds  are  put  into  a  wooden  ca-k,  revolv- 
ing moderately  fast  for  twenty-four  hours,  there  being 
six  or  eight  of  these  casks,  and  close  by  each  w 
pounds  more,  ready  for  another  charge.  From  the 
glazing  mill  the  powder  is  taken  to  the  drying  boose. 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  nearly  four  tons  of 
powder,  spread  out  on  trays,  while  close  by  were  two 
furnaces  roaring  aw.iy  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  of  coal  each, 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Danger  there  was  not,  yet  I 
could  not  but  think  of  Sehasiopol  and  the  story  of  its 
mines.  From  the  drying  house  the  powder  is  taken  to 
the  packing  house,  where  it  is  pu:  in  barrels  or  canis- 
ters, and  thence  taken  to  a  magazine,  of  which  there 
are  several,  built  with  the  same  regard  to  non  damage 
in  else  of  explosion  as  the  grinding-mills.  While 
standing  ia  one  of  the  packing-nooses,  and  just  as  1 
had  given  a  kick  to  a  hundred  pound  keg  of  powder, 
intended  for  his  excellency  Santa  Anna,  Mr.  Du  Pont 
called  to  a  mm  to  bring  bind  some  powder  in  a  scoop 
shovel,  and  therein  I  inspected  ahout  half  a  peck  of 
powd  sr,  d  -stiiied  to  knock  out  of  this  world  some  ene- 
my of  his  said  excellency.  Great  care  is  exercised, 
the  yards  and  the  various  buildings  being  under  the 
direct  and  constant  supervision  of  some  of  the  firm, 
and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  supervision  carried,  that 
one  of  them  vi-its  the  yard  eery  night  at  one  o'clock; 
the  discipline  is  more  efficient  than  in  the  army  or  navy. 


ARABS    THRESHING. 


OBJECT  OF  SALT  IB  THE  SEA. 
Professor  Chapman,  of  University  College,  Toronto,  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  paper  on  the  object  of  sea  water  being  salt 
and  after  giving  his  objections  to  the  usually  received  opinions,  he 
urges  the  theory  that  the  object  is  to  regulate  evaporation.  If 
any  temporary  cause  renders  the  amcJknt  of  saline  matter  in  the 
sea  above  its  normal  value,  evaporation  goes  on  more  and  more 


THE    WELL    IN    THE    DESERT. 

slowly.  If  this  value  he  depreciated  by  the  addition  of  fresh  wa- 
ter in  due  execs-,  the  evaporating  power  is  the  more  and  more 
increased.  He  gives  the  results  of  various  experiments  in  refer- 
ence to  evaporation  on  weighed  quantities  of  ordinary  rain  water, 
and  water  holding  in  solution  2.6  per  cent,  of  salt.  The  c\ 
I..--  ot  the  rain  w. iter  compared  with  the  salt  solution,  was  from 
46  to  54  per  cent. — I'ltiladelji/iia  Ijdijir. 


ARABS  RETURNING  FROM  HUNTING  GAZELLES. 


AMERICA— ITS  AGE  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  only  knowledge  which  the  present  can  obtain  ot 
the  past,  anterior  to  written  history,  must  be  gathered 
from  the  lessons  taught   by  the  monuments  that   have 
survived  the  devastating  wars  of  ignorant  and  infuri- 
ated man,  the  crash  of  the  elements,  and  the  slow  cor- 
roding power  of  untold  time.     The  two   continents  ot 
this  Western  hemisphere  abound  with  these  mute,  en- 
during  records.     The   labors   of  the   antiquarians   in 
Asia,  Africa  and   Europe,  have  disclosed  monuments 
of  art,  now  in   ruins,   that   were   reared   by   a  pcoplo 
whose  history  has  passed  down  to  us  in  written  records. 
With  the  general  history  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Israel- 
ites, the  Egyptians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  we   are   already  acquainted,  and  all  the 
discoveries  made  by  antiquarians  in  their  researches  in 
'ountrie8,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient   palaces, 
temples  and  cities,  serve  hut  to  illumine  some  portions 
of  written  history  that  are  now  dark,  or  illustrate  oth- 
ers that  are  imperfectly  detailed.     But  such  is  not  the 
in  America.     The  antiquities  of  America  exte-nd 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  from  the  great  lakes  and  British  Provinces  to  Peru 
and  Brazil,   in   South   America.     These  ruins  are  not 
illustrated,  nor  even  alluded  to,  by  any  written  history. 
Their  origin  is  lost   to  view  behind  the   impenetrable 
®t-~        veil  imposed    by  unnumbered  cycles  of  nnchronicled 
nturies.     Immense  forests  growing  over  the  ruins  of 
large  cities,  and  the  gigantic  size  of  the  trees,  with  in- 
dications that  other  generations  of  trees  sprung  up  and 
grew  and  decayed  before   them,  prove  that  these  ruins 
preceded  the  Christian  era.     Neither   history  nor  tradi- 
tion   indicates    the   origin   or   the  rise   of    those    vast 
mounds  that  are  found  scattered  over  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent.     They  stand  in  silent  grandeur,  monu- 
ments of  a  race  of  people   who   have  long  since   passed   away, 
leaving  no  other  trace   of  their   existence.     It  is   fashionable   to 
speak  of  the  Eastern  continent  as   the    Old  World,  yet    it  is  not 
known  to  be  entitled  to  this  appellation.     Who  can  say  that  the 
Andes  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  not  the  seniors  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Himalaya  ?     Who  is  prepared  to  prove  that  the  ruins  of  Ux- 
mal  and  Palenquc,  and  the  pyramids  of  Cholula,  in  Mexico,  do 

not  take  precedence  in  age 
of  the  sphinxes  and  pyra- 
mids  of  Egypt,   and   the 
winged  lions  of  Assyria  1 
History  traces  the  rise  and 
fall  of  Nineveh,  of  Baby- 
lon, and  of  Thebes  ;    but 
we  have  no  record  of  the 
rise,   progress   or    fall   of 
those  great  cities  in  Cen- 
tral  America,   which   the 
laborious      researches     of 
Stevens  and    Catherwood 
brought  to  light.      There 
the  human-faced  bulls  and 
the   winged    lions  of  Nin- 
eveh find  their  equivalents 
in   the  grotesque   carving 
in  stone  of  hideous  forms 
of  men  and  animals.  Who 
can   say   that   these   rude 
sculptures  of  America  did 
not  precede  those  of  Asia  ! 
But  we  will  not  speculate 
on  a  subject  that  offers  no 
basis    on    which   even    a 
plausible  argument  can  be 
erected.     The  existence  of 
numerous    and     immense 
ruins  in  America  of  what 
were  once  large  cities  is  a 
fixed  fact,  and  we  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  epoch  in 
which      they     flourished. 
The     most    extensive    of 
these  ruins  are  to  be  found 
at    L'xmal  and  Palenque, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Mexico.      At   L'xmal  are 
immense  pyramids,  coated 
with  stone,  and  quadrang- 
ular stone  edit  ces  and  ter- 
races.    The  highest  of  these  pyramids   is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  and   cm   the    summit    it   supports  a   temple;  on  one   of  the 
facades  of  the  temple  are  four  human  figures  cut  in  stone  with 
great  exactness  and  elegance.     The  hands  are  crossed  upon  the 
breast,  the  head  is  covered  in  something   like   a  helmet,  about  the 
neck  is  a  garment  of  the  skin  of  an  alligator,  and  over  each  body 
is  a  figure  of  death's  head  and  bones.     At  Palenquc  arc  immense 
ruins — a  citv  of  great  extent,  with  the  remains  of  a  roy- 
al pahue.    '<  >ne  temple,  that  of  Copan,  was  520  feet  by 
C.")0,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  as  large  as  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.     Another  temple  of  great  dimensions  is  here, 
having  an  entrance  by  a  portico  100  feet   long  and    10 
fast  broad  ;  it  stands  on  an  elevation  of  60  feet.     The 
pillars  of  the  portico   are   adorned  with   hieroglyphics 
and  other  devices.     Dilfercnt  objects  of  worship  have 
been  found,  representations  of  the  gods  who  were  wor- 
shipped in  this  country.     These  temples,  with  fourteen 
large  buildings   and  many  other  objects  of  curiosity, 
stand  here  as  monuments"  of  ancient  greatness,  to  re- 
mind  us   of  the  remote  origin   of   a   mighty   empire. 
This  city  has  been  described  as  the  Thebes  of  America, 
and  travellers  have  supposed  that   it  must    have   been 
sixtv  miles  in  circumference,  and   contained  a  popula- 
er        tion"  of  3,000,000  souls.      The   pyramid  of  Cholula  in 
Mexico,  is   described  as  covering  forty-four   acres   of 
ground.     On  its  summit  was  a  temple,  and  in  the  inte- 
rior has  been  discovered  a  vault,  roofed  with  beams  of 
wood,  containing  skeletons  and  idols.     Several  smaller 
pyramids  surround  this  large  one.     It  appears  to  havo 
been  formed  by  cutting  a  hill   into  an   artificial   shape. 
Its  dimensions   are  immense,  being   nearly  three  miles 
in  circumference  and  about  four  hundred  feet  high.     It 
is  divided   into   terraces   and  slopes,  covered  with  plat- 
forms, Stages  and  bastions,  elevated  one  above  the  oth- 
er, and  formed  of  large  stones   skilfully  cut  and  joined 
without  any  cement.     In  some-  resp      s  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture resembles  the  Gothic,  be      >  massive  and  dur- 
able ;   in  others  it  resembles  the  1-    ptian  ;  yet  the  gen- 
eral construction,  manner    and  style  of  its  architecture 
are  different  from  anything  hitherto    described  in   the 
world. — Louisville  Jouriud. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
GOOIKMC.HT. 

Good-night?  good-night!  the  world  is  still; 

The  stars  their  watch  are  keeping; 
The  hum  of  day  has  died  away ; 

And  all  the  flowers  are  sleeping. 
Good-night! 

Good-night!  the  mountain  stream 

Is  singing  to  the  shore; 
The  fairies  quaff  from  lily  cups 

With  nectar  running  o'er. 

Good-night! 

Good-night!  good-night!  sweet  dreams  be  thine! 

And  may  the  angels  bending 
From  heaven  above,  behold  in  love 

Thy  sleep,  protection  loading. 

Good-night! 

Good-night!  good-night!  when  thou  shalt  sleep 
That  sleep  which  knows  no  waking, 

May  seraph  care  conduct  thee  where 
The  eternal  morn  is  breaking! 

Good-night! 


L.  II.  F. 


4    ^«>— ■    ► 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

COMPANY    FACES. 

II V  MRS.  M.  E.  HOI1INSON. 

Men  nnd  women  have  company  faces.  They  put  them  on  with 
their  best  clothes,  as  a  part  of  their  toilet,  wearing  them  as  long 
as  there  is  anybody  to  please,  deceive  or  dupe,  and  then  put  them 
off  just  as  readily.  Some  persons  seem  to  have  two  individuali- 
ties ;  one  for  home,  the  other  for  the  public.  Yet  they  never  an- 
tagonize, having  a  sphere  of  operation  so  widely  different,  that 
they  cannot  well  compromise  each  other.  The  world  is  apt  to 
judge  by  the  exterior;  therefore,  say  they,  we  must  blind  the 
world.  It  forms  its  opinions  from  tangible  evidences  ;  therefore, 
let  us  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  This  resolve  is  strengthened 
by  the  whispers  of  policy,  which  adds,  that  much  may  be  gained, 
but  nothing  lost  by  this  course.  And  so  truth,  that  unappreciated 
genius,  is  pushed  from  the  stage  of  action,  to  make  way  for  infe- 
rior but  more  showy  stars,  who  shine  in  borrowed  garments. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  baneful  practice  cannot  be  calculated. 
Candor  looks  with  apprehension  upon  the  deceit,  good  old  honesty 
bluntly  testifies  its  disapprobation,  and  sincerity  sends  in  an  elo- 
quent protest  against  the  dissimulation.  These  wise  counsellors 
arc  unheeded,  or  complacently  assured  that  there  is  really  nothing 
to  fear ;  that  a  trifling  evasion  is  not  a  prevarication  ;  that  a  little 
faUe  coloring  is  far  from  being  falsehood  ;  that  an  innocent  white 
lie  should  not  be  classed  with  a  guilty  black  one;  in  fine,  that 
what  is  done  by  so  many  people,  so  many  times,  cannot  be  morally 
wrong.  Let  us  see ;  wc  will  look  at  results,  then  wc  will  judge  of 
the  cause. 

Mrs.  Vail,  an  unmarried  sister,  and  a  young  daughter  sat  in  a 
pleasant  parlor,  the  first  two  sewing,  and  the  latter  alternately 
reading  and  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  whether  your  new  minister  will  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  please  the  majority  of  his  parishioners  V  said  the 
young  lady. 

"  I  can't  tell,  I'm  sure  ;  hut  one  thing  I  do  know — he  docs  not 
please  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Vail,  pushing  her  needle  in  and  drawing 
it  out  with  a  sort  of  jerk,  implying  that  her  mind  was  in  a  positive 
condition. 

Miss  Danforth  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  Has  he  been  here  V  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  once;  but  I  have  no  great  desire  that  his  calls  should  be 
frequent.  His  manners  do  not  please  me,  and  I  dislike  his  way  of 
preaching." 

"  He  has  some  reputation,  I  have  heard." 

"  Yes,  for  oddity  and  peculiarity ;  nothing  more.  He  speaks 
bluntly,  and  people  call  him  original ;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  a 
minister  should  not  tie  at  all  peculiar;  I  don't  like  these  quaint, 
out-of-the-way  ideas,  they  sound  so  strange  and  unfamiliar.  Then 
he's  awkward  going  in  and  coming  out  of  the  pulpit,  handling 
books,  etc.;  a  minister  should  study  gracefulness  as  much  as  his 
sermons.  His  voice,  too,  is  harsh  and  wiry,  and  he  reads  as 
though  every  word  hurt  him,  without — " 

"  Mother,  Miss  Bates  is  coming  up  the  walk,"  said  Ella,  inter- 
rupting her. 

"  Dear  me  !  that  woman  is  everywhere  ;  she's  been  here  three 
times  within  a  month  1  A  dried  up  old  maid,  Emma,"  added  Mrs. 
Vail  to  her  sister,  by  way  of  explanation.  The  bell  rang ;  the 
lady  of  the  house  went  quickly  to  the  door  and  opened  it  herself. 

"  Ah,  good  morning,  my  dear  Miss  Bates !  What  a  stranger 
you  are !"  she  exclaimed,  with  animation,  kissing  the  visitor  on 
both  checks.     "  Come  in,  come  in  !" 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Vail,  but  I  merely  called  to  return  this  book 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  lend  me.  I  am  going  farther,"  was  the 
polite  response. 

•'  But  that  wont  prevent  you  from  coming  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
can't  let  my  friends  off  in  this  manner,  when  they  arc  on  the 
threshold."  And  thus  urged,  the  lady  followed  Mis.  Vail,  who, 
after  introducing  her  sister,  placed  herself  very  near  her  dear 
"  Miss  Bates,"  and  began  to  chat  as  though  she  had  everything  to 
say,  and  but  little  time  to  do  it  in.  Why  had  she  neglected  her 
so  long?  Why  didn't  she  run  in  without  ceremony,  any  day  ? 
How  were  her  worthy  parents  !  And  so  rosy  and  well  she  was 
looking,  was  she  not  in  excellent  health  ? 

Miss  Bates  smiled  gratefully,  and  thought  Mrs.  Vail  a  charm- 
ing woman. 


"  Xow,  I  want  your  opinion  of  our  new  minister,"  said  the  for- 
mer, when  the  string  of  inquiries  was  duly  asked  and  answered. 

"  ( ),  I  am  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Wade.  He  is  a  ripe  scholar, 
a  clear  reasoner,  a  profound  thinker,  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  I 
know  he  must  be  a  good  man.  I  think  we  must  congratulate  our- 
selves, Miss  Bates." 

"  1  knew  you  would  like  him — nobody  could  help  it !"  rejoined 
the  lady,  gratified  with  this  enthusiastic  panegyric.  "  Don't  you 
think  he  has  a  peculiarly  sw.-et  and  mellow  voice  '"  she  added. 

"  Perfectly  musical !"  replied  Mrs.  Vail. 

"  And  bis  manners — manner  is  something,  you  know." 

"(),  in  manners  he  is  tin  fait.  A  perfect  Chesterfield,  Miss 
Bates." 

"I  have  heard  him  called  awkward  and  clumsy ;  and  I  feared 
that  because  that  hymn  hook  fell  off  the  pulpit  last  Sabbath,  peo- 
ple would  really  believe  he  mis,"  continued  Miss  Bates,  in  a 
slightly  anxious  tone. 

"  Ah,  that  was  merely  an  accident — a  mischance  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  anybody  ;  it  could  not  he  called  awkwardness  or  embarrass- 
ment. I  am  glad  to  see,"  resumed  Mrs.  Vail,  "that  Mr.  Wade 
has  independence  and  moral  courage  sufficient  to  make  him  speak 
his  thoughts  boldly.  We  want  a  little  something  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  and  certainly  he  has  original  ideas,  and  a  way  par- 
ticularly bis  own  for  expressing  them." 

Mrs.  Vail  was  not  chary  of  her  commendations  of  the  new  min- 
ister ;  his  extraordinary  merits  were  discussed  and  enlarged  upon, 
until  Miss  Bates  took  leave,  fully  satisfied  that  the  worthy  man 
had  a  warm  advocate  in  her  friend. 

Mrs.  Vail  rc-entcrcd  the  parlor,  dismissed  her  company  face, 
and  summoned  a  very  self-approving,  complaisant  countenance  to 
take  its  place. 

"  That  was  a  master  stroke — a  cunning  piece  of  policy !"  she 
exclaimed,  after  a  great  laugh.  "Do  you  know,  Emma,  that  in 
just  thirty  minutes  from  this  time,  Mr.  Wade  will  be  acquainted 
with  every  word  I  have  uttered  concerning  him  '." 

Miss  Danforth  shook  her  head. 

"  Well,  he  will ;  Miss  Bates  and  Mrs.  Wade  arc  very  intimate, 
and  what  the  wife  knows,  the  husband  wont  long  be  ignorant  of. 
So  you  perceive  that  I  have  secured  three  friends,  and  can  still 
maintain  my  own  opinion.  Dear  me,  what  a  multiplicity  of  ways 
one  has  to  look  in  this  world  !" 

Miss  Danforth  did  not  reply  ;  perhaps  she  was  thinking.  Ella, 
who  had  been  gazing  steadily  at  Mrs.  Vail's  face,  first  spoke. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "do  you  like  Miss  Bates?" 

'•  Not  very  well,  I'm  afraid.     Why  '" 

"  Because  you  kissvd  her ;  I  never  kiss  anybody  I  don't  love." 

"  That  is  only  custom,  my  dear  ;  love  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Do  you  like  to  have  her  visit  you  ?"  continued  the  young  girl. 

"Not  so  well  as  some  other  people,"  laughed  Mrs.  Vail. 

"  Then,  what  made  you  tell  her  that  she  had  neglected  you  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,  because  I  couldn't  think  of  anything 
better  to  say.  It  is  a  common  expression,  and  sounds  very  well, 
too.  It  wouldn't  have  been  at  all  polite  in  me  to  say, 'Miss 
Bates,  your  calls  are  not  agreeable  to  me ;'  so  I  6ay,  instead, 
'  Don't  forget  me  so  long  again,  my  dear  friend.'  Do  you  under- 
stand, Ella  »" 

"  Yes,  mother ;  but  isn't  that  wrong  V 

"  Wrong ! — wrong  to  tell  her  not  to  forget  me  !" 

The  young  girl  blushed.  Mrs.  Vail  had  chosen  her  words  so 
carefully,  that  she  quite  confused  the  juvenile  reasoner. 

"  You  are  old  enough  now,  Ella,"  continued  the  mother,  "  to 
know  that  people  do  not  mean  all  they  say — that  is,  in  company. 
Make  people  pleased  with  themselves,  and  they  will  be  pleased 
with  von,  is  a  safe  motto.  Agree  with  them  when  they  are  pres- 
ent, and  differ  from  them  as  much  as  you  like  when  they  are  gone. 
Never  allow  your  real  feelings  to  show  themselves  in  your  face. 
If  it  is  for  your  interest  to  flatter  anybody,  there  is  no  harm  in  so 
doing.  Friends,  Ella,  are  always  preferable  to  enemies,  and  can 
be  made  without  much  effort  or  self-sacrifice  ;  only  be  careful  of 
your  face,  and  circumspect  with  your  tongue,  and  you  need  dis- 
please no  one." 

This  was  the  counsel  Ella  Vail  received  from  day  to  day ;  these 
were  the  examples  she  was  told  to  imitate  as  she  passed  up  to 
maidenhood.  The  few,  faint  throbs  of  conscientious  feeling  that 
strove  to  take  root  in  her  heart,  were  soon  hushed  by  counter  in- 
fluences that  nut  her  at  every  turn.  An  apt  scholar,  she  trod  in 
her  mother's  steps  with  scrupulous  exactness. 

Ella  had  not  Mrs.  Vail's  naturally  amiable  disposition.  She 
was  passionate,  selfish  and  obstinate ;  yet  with  her  company  face, 
she  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  winning,  prepossessing  girl,  with 
bewitching  smiles  nnd  captivating  manners.  Not  deficient  in 
good  looks,  and  well  educated,  the  young  lady  had  suitors ;  but 
as  she  treated  all  alike,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  which  was  the  favored 
one.  Her  encouragement  was  dispensed  so  impartially,  that  four 
aspiring  swains  avowed  an  engagement  with  her  at  the  same  time. 
A  great  many  hard  looks  and  hard  words  resulted  from  Miss 
Vail's  company  face  and  flattering  words  ;  but  she  finally  settled 
the  matter  by  a  public  acceptance  of  the  most  eligible  of  the  four; 
that  is,  the  one  said  to  have  the  most  money. 

"  People  wouldn't  congratulate  me  on  this  engagement,  did  they 
know  how  disagreeable  Mortimer  is  to  ine ;  I  wouldn't  think  of 
marrying  him,  if  I  hadn't  an  eye  to  the  position  he  can  give  me," 
she  said,  confidentially  to  her  mother.  "And  he  is  silly  enough 
to  think,"  she  added,  with  a  laugh,  "that  I  am  ardently  attached 
to  him!  As  if  I  meant  it!  What  if  I  do  smile  pleasantly  and 
blush  prettily  when  he  is  near  me  ? — if  he  misconstrues  their  im- 
port, I  surely  am  not  in  fault." 

Mrs.  Vail  was  in  buoyant  spirits  on  Ella's  wedding  day.  There 
was  only  one  slight  drawback  ;  the  bride  was  escorted  to  a  board- 
iug-house,  and  not  to  a  handsome  residence  of  her  own,  as  had 


been  expected.  But  this,  Mr.  Mortimer  assured  them,  was  owing 
solely  to  the  neglect  of  his  business  agent,  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  matter;  a  fortnight  would  complete  every  preparation. 
So  the  young  bride  consoled  herself  by  choosing  the  best  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  house,  and  making  the  servants  as  much  trouble  as 
possible,  to  show  her  consequence. 

After  waiting  a  reasonable  time  for  an  invitation,  Mrs.  Mortimer 
ventured  to  propose  a  call  at  the  house  being  fitted  up  for  them, 
to  see  how  things  were  progressing.  Mr.  Mortimer  made  answer 
that  rea'ly  the  premises  were  not  in  a  presentable  condition — 
mason,  painters  and  paper-hangers  having  created  their  usual 
amount  of  dirt  and  confusion.  This  was  a  trilling  obstacle  to  a 
curious  woman,  and  assuring  him  that  a  plain  dress  and  a  littlo 
care  were  all  that  were  required,  she  ended  by  affirming,  in  the 
sweetest  of  voices,  that  "  her  dear  Mortimer  could  not  have  the 
heart  to  refuse  such  a  slight  favor."  This  induced  a  "  My  love, 
how  can  you  doubt  my  judgment  '."  in  a  slightly  reproachful  tone. 
Ella  pouted  prettily  at  his  unwillingness  to  gratify  her,  nnd  at  last 
dropped  the  subject  as  the  idea  suggested  itself  that  he  was  plan- 
ning an  agreeable  surprise,  which  might  be  thwarted  by  the  desired 
call  at  the  place  in  question. 

"  Ella,"  said  Mr.  Mortimer,  after  a  short  interval  of  silence,  "  I 
have  heard  that  your  mother  is  worth  considerable  property. 
Now,  as  1  have  never  before  mentioned  the  subject,  and  am  not 
certain  e>f  the  truth  of  the  report,  I  cannot  be  accused  of  interested 
motives,  if  I  ask  you  how  much  she  is  possessed  of." 

Ella  glanced  furtively  at  the  speaker's  face,  as  if  to  read  his  ob- 
ject for  making  an  inquiry  which  made  her  color  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  0,  of  course  not,  my  love  !  But,  then,  ten  thousand  seems 
such  a  small  sum  in  comparison  with — " 

"Only  ten  thousand!"  he  interrupted,  with  manifest  surprise. 
"  Why,  I  was  told  that  it  was  double  that  amount !" 

"  She  has  not  even  ten  ;  you  jump  at  conclusions,  it  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  the  bride  of  a  week,  coldly. 

"  Not  even  ten  !" 

"  Only  the  income  of  ten.  My  mother,  as  you  well  know,  is  a 
widow,  and  was  left  by  my  father  in  destitute  circumstances ;  but 
for  several  yean  she  has  had  the  income  from  the  amount  I 
named." 

"  The  principal  being  yours,  I  suppose  V 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  If  it  was  mine,  I  should  retain  it ;  but, 
unfortunately,  at  her  decease  it  reverts  to  another  branch  of  the 
family." 

Mr.  Mortimer's  expression  changed  perceptibly. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  need  look  so  disappointed,  considering 
you  did  not  marry  for  money  !"  retorted  the  wife,  with  decided 
symptoms  of  annoyance. 

"  Disappointed,  madam  !  Who  shows  disappointment  ?  I  sim- 
ply discover  that  you  have  deceived  me,  that  is  all." 

"  In  what  way  '."  she  asked,  with  forced  composure. 

"  By  significant  hints  and  false  representations." 

"  If  you  have  seen  fit  to  put  a  false  construction  on  a  few  idle, 
unimportant  words,  you  must  take  the  consequences." 

At  this  point  both  flung  aside  their  masks,  too  much  in  earnest 
to  sail  longer  under  false  colors. 

"  Then  you  have  no  property  ?" 

"  Not  a  cent." 

"  Neither  have  I ;  wc  can  sympathize  with  each  other,"  replied 
the  husband,  smiling  bitterly  as  Ella's  astonished  eyes  met  his 
own.  "  But,  of  course,  this  trivial  information  will  not  occasion 
disappointment,  as  you  have  so  often  said  that  you  married  me 
for  love  alone.     Ah,  Mrs.  Mortimer  !" 

"  And  you  have  been  playing  a  part !"  exclaimed  the  bride. 

"  I  have  had  that  honor,  madam,  and  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  an  actress  fully  competent  to  sustain  me  in 
different  roles .'"  he  retorted,  in  a  provokingly  polite  tone. 

"  You  arc  a  double-tongued  hypocrite !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  And  you  a  double-faced  dissembler !"  he  ejaculated. 

Ella  burst  into  a  flood  of  passionate  tears,  and  Mr.  Mortimer 
laughed  as  though  it  was  the  best  joke  of  the  season.  A  knock  at 
the  door  interrupted  this  interesting  tableau,  and  Mrs.  Vail  walked 
into  the  room  before  the  daughter  had  time  to  wipe  her  eyes,  and 
too  soon  for  her  son-in-law  to  adjust  his  company  fae-c.  One 
sobbed  and  used  her  handkerchief  freely,  the  other  bowed  stiffly, 
and  left  the  chamber. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  reflections  of  Airs.  Vail, 
when  Ella  related  what  had  happened ;  she  was  quite  as  much 
afflicted  by  the  unhappy  development  as  the  latter,  lamenting  most 
of  all  the  scandal  such  an  event  would  surely  occasion,  did  it  be- 
come public ;  while  the  victim  of  this  false  marriage  mourned  her 
lost  "  position  "  and  blasted  hopes.  Mortimer  was  denounced  as 
a  "  vile  impostor,"  a  "  scheming  pretender,"  a  "  designing  villain," 
for  which  confinement  in  the  State's  prison  for  life  was  too  light  a 
sentence.  In  dwelling  upon  his  dishonest  pretences,  they  forgot 
their  own  culpability.  Had  not  both  intimated  in  language  am- 
biguous enough  to  mean  anything,  that  there  was  property  in  the 
family,  which,  they  well  knew,  would  be  classed  in  Klla's  "  pros- 
pects >"  Had  not  the  latter  shown  every  preference  for  the  man, 
who,  in  deceiving  her,  had  deceived  himself?  Had  she  not  often 
said,  with  apparent  truth,  that  she  could  not  be  induced  to  marry 
for  monev?     Was  Mortimer  more  to  blame  than  herself' 

Mrs.  Vail's  son-in-law  was  found  to  be  a  penniless  speculator, 
who  had  run  deeply  in  debt  to  play  the  agreeable  gallant  to  the 
fascinating  Ella.  The  latter,  shamed  and  humbled,  insisted  upon 
a  separation,  but  was  finally  induced  by  her  mother  to  live  with 
the  man  the  law  called  her  husband,  in  order  to  deceive  the  world 
as  far  as  possible.  But  now  the  company  face  is  hard  to  wear  ; 
angry  upbraiding*  and  bitter  recriminations  arc  doing  their  work  ; 
the  recompense  of  deceit  must  be  paid  in  full,  for  truth  can  never 
be  violated  without  a  penalty. 
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SETH  SNIPE'S  SAILOR  EXPERIENCE. 

A  HUMOROUS   SKETCH. 

BY    SYLVAN  fS    COBB,   JR. 

Seth  Snitk  was  raised  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  until  the 
age  of  four-und-twenty  he  had  worked  on  his  father's  farm.  His 
home  was  not  far  from  the  Kennebec,  and  often  had  he  seen  the 
noble  vessels  sailing  to  and  fro  up  and  down  the  river.  It  hap- 
pened that  Seth  got  sick  of  (arming  at  an  early  age,  and  at  one 
period  of  his  earlier  youth  he  had  entertained  the  idea  of  being  a 
schoolmaster ;  but  somehow  he  never  could  get  the  committee  to 
believe  that  he  was  qualified.  Seth  learned  enough,  but  it  would 
not  stay  learned.  He  had  ciphered  clear  way  over  to  the  "  single 
rulc-of-three,"  but  the  "  pesky  "  rules  slipped  his  mind  as  soon  as 
he  left  his  book.  It  also  happened  that  Seth  fancied  he  should 
like  the  sea.  To  him  there  was  something  noble  and  grand  in 
the  appearance  of  a  ship  coming  up  the  river.  And  then  he  bad 
been  on  board  the  different  vessels  that  chanced  to  be  at  the 
wharves  when  be  was  in  town,  and  once  he  "climbed  clean  way 
tip  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  great  tall  masts."  O,  it  was  beautiful 
up  there,  and  be  could  sec  all  round  the  country. 

One  other  thing  happened  which  pnt  the  clincher  upon  Seth's 
sea-going  proclivities.  One  summer — the  season  that  lie  was 
twenty-four  years  old — a  man  worked  for  his  father  on  the  farm 
who  had  been  to  sea  one  voyage  from  Portland  to  Havana.  This 
individual  was  excessively  salt.  He  talked  sailor,  and  wore  big- 
bottomed  trowsers  without  suspenders,  and  his  hat  was  painted 
and  adorned  with  a  long,  wide  black  ribbon.  Seth  listened  to  this 
man  until  his  head  was  fairly  turned.  There  was  nobody  else 
like  Wilson — such  was  the  man's  name — and  the  young  aspirant 
used  to  sit  by  the  hour  and  listen  to  fabulous  accounts  of  sea  life. 
Old  Mr.  Snipe  was  very  indignant  at  Seth's  plan,  but  that 
made  no  odds. 

"Let  him  go,"  said  uncle  John,  a  younger  brother  of  Seth's 
father.  "  Let  him  go,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it  he'll 
come  back  cured.  You  see  he's  crazy  about  it,  and  you'll  never 
get  any  good  of  him  till  he's  been  to  sea." 

So  the  elder  Snipe  at  length  conscnteS  that  his  heir  should  take 
a  peep  at  life  on  the  raging  sea.  The  old  horse  was  harnessed  to 
the  still  older  wagon,  and  preparations  were  made  for  starting  off 
after  a  berth. 

"  Mind  'at  yer  starboard  riggin'  is  fast,  there !"  uttered  Seth,  as 
his  uncle  hooked  the  off  breeching  strap.  He  had  heard  Wilson 
talk  sailor,  and  he  loved  to  talk  so,  too. 

Unrle  John  smiled,  and  said  'twas  all  fast. 

"Neow  jest  haul  yer  wind  in  here,  uncle,  an'  off  we  go  right 
afore  the  wind.  Avast  there,  ole  Jericho  !"  Seth  cried  to  the  old 
horse,  who  was  snapping  at  a  fly.  "  By  my  tarry  toplights,  I'll 
rig  a  holun  to  your  head  piece  !" 

Whether  the  horse  understood  this  direful  threat,  or  whether  the 
fly  left,  is  not  certain,  but  he  stood  still  from  that  time  until  they 
were  ready  to  start.  Uncle  John  was  to  accompany  Seth,  for  he 
knew  several  ship-owners,  and  might  therefore  be  of  service.  In 
due  time  the  old  horse  reached  the  town,  and  Seth  and  his  uncle 
went  down  to  the  river.  The  ship  "  Eliza  Downs  "  lay  at  one  of 
the  wharves  ;  and  to  her  master  uncle  made  his  application.  Seth 
was  called  forward,  and  the  captain  commenced  to  catechize  him. 
But  the  hero  was  not  to  be  bluffed  now.  He  had  resolved  to  be  a 
man,  and  he  spoke  up  boldly. 

"  I  doan't  know  noth'n  'bout  yer  ship  neow,  but  I  want  tew 
larn.  I've  been  clean  way  up  tew  the  tip  top  of  the  great  high 
mast,  an'  I  done  it  just  as  easy  as  grease.'' 

Uncle  John  saw  that  the  captain  was  becoming  incredulous, 
and  he  took  that  functionary  one  side  and  conversed  with  him 
some  time  in  a  whisper.  The  result  was,  that  Seth  was  engaged 
for  a  voyage  to  Liverpool  and  back.  His  wages  were  to  com- 
mence at  the  commencement  of  his  second  month's  sendee,  and 
then  to  be  regulated  according  to  his  usefulness. 

"  You'll  be  on  board  in  just  a  week  from  this  time,"  said  the 
captain. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  And  mind  that  you  have  clothing  enough." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

Seth  was  almost  crazy  with  joy.  He  went  down  on  board  the 
ship,  and  strolled  about  awhile  like  a  commodore.  He  seized  the 
ropes  and  shook  them  with  a  professional  air,  gave  the  wheel  a 
turn,  caught  hold  of  a  backstay  and  leaped  upon  the  rail,  and 
ended  by  kicking  a  coil  of  rigging  out  of  his  way,  which  some 
careless  fellow,  not  knowing  that  he  was  coming,  had  left  in  the 
scupper- way. 

Seth's  next  movement  was  towards  a  furnishing  store,  where  he 
purchased  a  full  rig  of  seaman's  clothes;  and  after  this  he  went 
home.  His  mother  wept  when  she  found  that  he  was  really  going, 
but  he  laughed  at  her. 

"Don't  worry,"  whispered  uncle  John,  "for  you'll  see  him 
again  before  long.     He  wont  go  far." 

On  the  next  morning  Seth  appeared  in  all  his  glory.  He  was 
rigged  in  full  sea  costume,  even  to  having  a  sheath-knife  hung  to 
his  belt.  Hh  usual  expletive,  "  darn,"  was  now  changed  by  leav- 
ing out  the  r,  and  substituting  an  m  in  its  place,  and  this  word  he 
applied  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  to  all  sorts  of  imaginary 
things,  such  as  "buttons,"  "timbers,"  "top-lights,"  "my  eyes," 
and  so  on.  He  told  the  oxen  to  "  haul  their  wind,"  and  the  cat 
was  ordered  to  "  haul  in  the  slack  of  her  tail." 

"  Starboard  yer  helm  a  bit  !"  he  shouted  to  his  father,  who  was 
coming  round  the  corner  of  the  barn  in  his  ox-cart,  "  starboard, 
old  man,  or  you'll  be  afoul  of  somethin'." 


Towards  evening  Mrs.  Snipe  went  out    lo   tie'   barn,  and  a  cry 
of  horror  burst  from  her  lips  as  she  saw  her  son  standing  ei 
OBB  of  the  beams,  with   bis   arms  folded    across    bis   breast.     But 
Seth  did  not  hear  her. 

"  Come,  you  lubbers,  in  with  them  tops'ls.  Clue  'em  up  quick  ! 
By  the  lightnin',  how  it  does  blow  !      Starboard  your  helm  '." 

"  Seth  !   Seth  !      0,  Lord  a'  mercy,  you'll  fall !" 

The  youth  looked  down  and  saw  bis  mother. 

"  Come  down  out  of  that,  Seth.     You'll  sartinly  fall !" 

"Go  in,  mother.    Go  lielow ;  you  don't  know  noth'n'  'bout  it." 

But  Seth's  energy  was  gone  now,  and  with  a  show  of  astonish- 
ing boldness  he  sidled  along  upon  the  ten  inch  beam  towards  the 
point  where  the  hay-mow  reached  nearly  to  it. 

"Oho — you  was  a  leanin'  agin  that  brace,  ch  '."  uttered  the 
anxious  mother,  as  she  saw  her  son  hail  bad  support  for  his  back. 

"  No  I  wa'n't  a  leanin'  agin  it,  nuther,"  retorted  the  hero,  con- 
temptuously. "  Do  yer  think  I'm  afeared  up  here?  Ef  yer  do 
— then — th — a — ah — " 

lie  came  nigh  losing  his  balance,  and  his  face  turned  very  pale. 
But  with  steps  of  striking  caution  he  reached  the  hay,  and  then 
let  himself  down. 

"  1  Dint  afeared — not  me  !"  he  uttered,  shaking  himself  proudly. 

And  during  that  week  Seth  visited  all  his  acquaintances,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the  brilliant  career 
that  was  open  before-  him. 

"  Wont  you  put  on  your  coat  ?"  asked  his  mother.  "  It'll  look 
better  than  that  jacket  does." 

"  I  want  none  of  yer  lubbcry  land-toggs  on  me  !"  was  his  ma- 
jestic reply.  So  his  mother  accompanied  him  in  his  "  little  boy's 
jacket,"  as  she  called  it. 

At  length  the  week  wore  away,  and  Seth  started  for  his  ship. 
The  parting  was  dreadful,  but  he  told  what  magnificent  things  he 
should  bring  home  from  Europe,  and  this  served  to  lessen  the 
blow  a  little. 

"  Dew  I  sleep  in  sich  a  leetle  place  as  that  ?"  asked  Seth,  as  he 
was  shown  to  his  bunk. 

"  Kayther  guess  so,"  said  his  guide. 

"  Kind  o'  funny  lookin'  place,  aim  it,  though  ?  Jchosiphat,  I 
should  think  as  heow  they  might  afford  better  beds  than  these.'' 

"  0,  they  will  by'm-by ;  but  ye  see  they  aim  got  things  fixed." 

"  0 — ah — yaas.     But  I  s'pose  I'll  be  wanted  up  on  deck  neow." 

And  with  this  Seth  went  up.  The  sail  down  the  Kennebec  was 
tine,  and  Seth  was  in  eestacies. 

"  By  mitey,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  raythcr  guess  these  chaps 
thinks  as  I'm  green.  Neow  I'll  jest  show  'era  'at  I  aim.  By  the 
minein'  Jemina,  I  will."  And  with  this  remark  Seth  mane  his 
way  into  the  main  rigging  with  some  difficulty,  and  then  began  to 
ascend  the  shrouds.  He  seemed  a  little  jealous  of  the  rattlings  at 
first,  but  when  he  found  they  held  him,  he  went  on  more  boldly. 
At  length,  by  dint  of  much  perseverance,  he  reached  the  futtock 
shrouds,  and  here  he  got  stuck. 

"  Gaul  blast  it,"  he  muttered,   •■  dew  they  s'pose  sich  a  fi 
I  am  ken  git  through  sich  a  leetle  hole  as  that  is.     Hellow,  yeou 
sailor  man,  up  there  ;  heow  'n  thunder  dew  yer  git  up  there  where 
you  be,  hay  '" 

"  Ah,  spooney,  is  that  you  '"  cried  the  topman,  looking  over. 

"  My  name  is  Snipe,  mister — Seth  Snipe.  Mebbe  ye  didn't 
know  it.     But  how  dew  ye  git  up  thar  '." 

"  Come  right  up." 

"  But  this  pesky  hole  aint  big  enough  for  me  to  git  through." 

"  We  don't  come  through  the  lubber-hole,  spooney ;  we  come 
right  over  here." 

Seth  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  futtock  shrouds  were  rattled 
down,  and  after  some  consideration  upon  the  subject  he  concluded 
that  he  would  go  back,  and  he  would  have  done  so  had  not  the 
man  above  him  laughed  at  him.  This  quickened  his  energies, 
and  he  made  a  desperate  effort.  At  last  he  was  able  to  reach  the 
topmast  shrouds,  and  with  a  convulsive  scrambling  he  reached  the 
top.  He  looked  down  upon  the  deck,  and  turned  pale.  Then  he 
sat  tremblingly  down,  with  bis  arms  wound  tightly  about  the 
stoutest  rigging  he  could  find,  and  began  to  get  his  breath. 

"  Kind  o'  ticklish  up  here,  aint  it?"  he  said  to  his  companion, 
who  was  engaged  in  getting  the  studding-sails  ready  for  setting. 

"Is  it  <"  was  the  laconic  response. 

"By  gaul,  aint  it  though.  But  say,  did  yeou  come  up  over  jest 
as  I  diil  '" 

"  Just  about." 

"  But  what  d'ye  call  them  leetle  short  rope  ladders  right  under 
here  '" 

"  Them's  the  flapwhack  railways." 

"Jerewsalum!  1  should  think  they  was  flapwhacks.  Why,  a 
feller's  rite  bottom  side  upwards  there,  aint  he  !  By  gaul,  I 
thought  I  should  'a'  catnipped  rite  off.  I  s'pose  you  don't  never 
come  up  here  in  the  dark,  dew  yer?" 

"  You'll  think  so,  I  guess,  afore  you've  been  here  long." 

"But  a  feller  eould't  clime  up  them  wigglin'  ladders,  an'  hold 
his  lantern,  both." 

"  Main-top,  there' !"  at  this  moment  came  from  the  deck. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  topman. 

"  Come  down  here  and  help  stow  the  anchor." 

The  sailor  secured  the  studding-sail,  and  then  swung  himself 
easily  around  the  topmast  rigging,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  had 
disappeared  below  the  edge  of  the  top. 

"  Wal — neow  that  feller  did   that  kind  o'  slick — I  vum  he  did." 

"  Come,  spooney,  come  down  and  give  us  a  lift." 

"  Yi — yi — yi,"  returned  Seth. 

But  the  thing  was  not  so  easily  done,  lie  had  managed  to  get 
up  over  the  projecting  edge  of  the  top,  but  getting  down  was 
another  matter.  He  laid  down  upon  his  face  and  looked  over, 
but  he  could  uot  imagine  how  he  was  ever  to  reach  those  "  little 


ladders  clean  way  in  under  thar."     And  the  longer  he  looked  the 
more  difficult  it  appeared.      He  turned   bis  attention  to  the  in 
hole,  but  that  was  closed  to  him.     He  might  have  got  through  the 
bole  itself,  but  he  couldn't  get  through   the    "  tarnal  great  ropes 
that  were  strung  all  round  rite  under  it." 

The  ship  passed  Bath  before  the  topman  went  down,  and  crc 
long  Seguin  was  on  the  beam.  In  fifteen  minutes  more  the  great 
ocean  was  opened,  and  the  heavy  swells  began  to  show  themselves. 
There  had  been  a  stiff  northeaster  blowing,  and  the  sea  was  rough. 

"()!  O!  (>!"  groaned  Seth,  clinging  to  the  topmast  shrouds 
with  all  his  might.     "Murder!     Eire!   Brimstone!     01" 

The  ship's  course  lay  her  directly  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and 
she  rocked  and  rolled  considerably,  l'oor  Seth  was  performing 
such  evolutions  as  he  never  dreamed  of  before.  The  place  where 
he  sat  moved  in  an  arc  of  some  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  the  mo- 
tion was  not  of  a  very  agreeable  kind. 

But  a  new  source  of  trouble  presented  itself.  Seth  began  to 
feel  a  motion  in  his  stomach  unlike  anything  he  had  ever  before 
experienced.  He  grew  pale  as  death,  and  a  mortal  sickness  came 
over  him.  His  grasp  upon  the  shrouds  began  to  weaken,  and 
nothing  short  of  death  presented  itself  to  him.  To  get  down  from 
the  top  he  could  not,  and  he  knew  that  he  should  not  be  able  long 
to  remain  there. 

"Mercy!  <),  Jerewsalum !  what  did  I  cum  here  for?"  he 
groaned.  "  Hellow  !  fire  !  murder  !  I'm  dyin'  !  Come  an'  take 
me  down  !" 

In  a  few  moments  after  this  the  order  was  passed  to  set  the 
studding-sails,  and  the  maintop-men  came  up  into  the  top. 

"  Hallo,  spooney.      Sick,  eh  !" 

"  O,  mercy  !  save  me  !  Dew  git  a  ladder  an'  set  it  up  agin  the 
back  side  of  this  ere  place!     I  shall  die  ef  yer  doan't." 

"  What's  the  matter !     Why  didn't  ye  come  down  afore  '" 

" 'Cause  I  couldn't.  0,  my  bowecls  !  (),  I  daren't  go  onto 
them  flapwhacker  ways,  thar.  The  plaguy  things  puts  a  feller  rite 
bottom  side  up  !  O  !  O  !  I'm  dyin'  !     Git  me  daown  I" 

The  topmen  suw  that  the  poor  fellow  was  weak  and  faint,  and 
they  concluded  to  let  him  down.  So  they  made  a  running  bow- 
line on  the  end  of  the  top-rope  and  drew  it  taut  under  ltis  arms. 

"  By  the  great  bar,  ye  aint  a  goin'  tew  hang  me  !" 

"  Easy,  easy,  spooney." 

"  Snipe,  my  name  is.     O — awah  !" 

In  a  moment  more  poor  Seth  was  over  the  after  part  of  the  top, 
and  as  the  line  was  let  out  he  began  to  sway  to  and  fro  in  a  most 
unpleasant  manner.  He  yelled  and  shouted  with  fright,  but  he 
could  only  kick  the  air  in  his  wild  contortions.  When  he  at  last 
reached  the  deck,  he  shook  the  rope  off  for  fear  he  should  be  again 
hoisted  up.  He  had  just  got  the  line  clear,  and  was  about  to  turn 
to  the  captain  and  mate,  who  stood  convulsed  with  laughter,  when 
there  came  a  heavy  sea  dashing  over  the  rail.  The  ship  broached 
to  leeward,  and  Seth  was  thrown  upon  his  back,  and  away  he  went 
into  the  lee  scuppers,  where  he  floundered  in  the  cold  salt  water 
until  the  captain  hauled  him  out.  He  had  contrived  to  swallow 
full  a  pint  of  the  briny  liquid,  and  such  another  picture  of  absolute 
despair  and  misery  was  never  before   seen  on  board  that  ship. 

"  O,  cap'n,  dear,  dew  go  back  an'  let  me  git  eout.  O,  I  can't 
stan'  this.     Why  can't  ye  go  back  '." 

"Pooh,  nonsense.  You'll  soon  get  over  this,  my  brave  fellow. 
Why,  I  wouldn't  lose  such  a  noble  snilor  for  anything.  I  mean 
in  less  than  a  week  to  have  you  do  wonders." 

"Jerewsalum  !  only  jest  look  at  that  feller  clean  way  out  on  the 
tip  eend  o'  that  great  long  cross-beam.  My  gracious,  what  a 
careless  dog." 

"  You'll  have  to  go  out  there  pretty  soon,  Seth." 

"Me?  Never!  O — aw!  O,  my  stomach!  No,  sir.  Yeou 
doan't  git  me  up  onto  that  ere  darned  top  agin.  I  tell  ye,  I  aint 
a  goin'  to  be  made — " 

At  this  moment  the  ship  gave  another  lurch,  and  away  went 
Seth  again  into  the  scuppers,  this  time  striking  his  head  against 
the  bulwarks.  Once  more  he  was  helped  to  his  feet,  and  now  he 
began  to  cry  in  good  earnest.  He  blubbered  like  a  sick  calf,  and 
at  length  the  black  cook  came  and  helped  him  lielow. 

On  the  next  morning  the  ship  entered  Boston  harbor,  where  sho 
put  in  for  part  of  her  cargo.  Seth  got  permission  to  go  on  shore, 
anil  with  long,  quick  strides  he  made  his  way  up  into  the  city. 
Within  himself  he  swore  that  he  would  never  go  aboard  the  "  tar- 
nal ole  thing  agin."  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  took 
a  day's  rest,  and  then  he  started  out  through  Cbarlestown  to  Mai- 
den, lie  got  several  opi>ortunities  to  ride,  and  before  night  he 
reached  Haverhill. 

In  just  one  week  from  the  day  on  which  Seth  Snipe  sailed  he 
reached  his  home.  He  came  by  the  way  of  fields  and  woods,  for 
he  dared  not  show  his  face  on  the  highway.  His  mother  was  de- 
lighted, and  his  father  was  satisfied. 

"  Why  Seth,  how's  this  '"  asked  uncle  John. 

"  Haow  is  it  '."  iterated  the  youth,  with  a  most  comical  expres- 
sion, in  which  disgust  and  shame  were  about  equally  blended. 
"  Why,  I  rayther  thought  as  haow  I'd  cum  hum  an'  see  the  folks. 
The  fact  on't  is,  aour  ship  stopped  to  Boating,  an'  when  1  was 
ashore  the  ole  thing  went  off  an'  left  me." 

But  of  course  the  truth  leaked  out.  Seth  went  to  work  once 
more  on  the  farm,  and  he  was  content,  for  he  had  seen  enough  of 
the  sea.  For  a  long  while  he  had  little  peace  among  bis  mates, 
for  the  story  of  his  experience  as  a  sailor  was  too  good  to  be  lost. 
And  even  now,  though  years  have  elapsed,  he  is  known  a-  "  Cap- 
tain Snipe,"  or  "  Snipe  the  main-topman."  And  once  in  a  while 
some  of  his  waggish  relatives  superscribe  his  lettt  after  the  same 
fashion.  Not  long  since  I  saw,  in  the  post-otfi  at  Gardiner,  a 
letter  directed  to  "  Captain  Seth  Snipe,  of  the  ship  Eliza  Downs." 
And  then  in  one  corner  was  added,  "  To  the  care  of  the  main-top." 
It  was  there  I  learned  the  story  of  his  sca-goiug  experience. 
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HON.  ABBOTT   LAWRENCE. 

The  recent  death  of  this   distinguished 
and  excellent  man  seems  to  call  on  us  for 
a  parting   tribute  to  his  memory.      We 
have  rarely  noticed  more  true  feeling  ex- 
hibited by  the  public  than  was  manifested 
during  his  lingering  illness.     Men  of  all 
classes  inquired  of  each  other,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  how  Abbott   Lawrence  was  ; 
and  all  felt  that  a  good  and  valuable  man 
— one  of  our  most  sterling  citizens — waa 
passing  away.  The  portrait  accompanying 
this  sketch  is  a  correct  one,  and  will  recall 
those  benevolent  and   intelligent   features 
we  shall  never  again  look  upon  in  life. 
The  subject  of  our  notice  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Groton,  Massachusetts,  Dec.  13, 
1792,  and  here  he  received  that  rudimen- 
tary education,  which  was   the  basis  of 
those  acquirements  his  unaided  exertions 
added  in  after  life.     At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
young  Lawrence  came  to  this  city  to  seek 
his  fortune.     Thousands   before  him   had 
abandoned  the  country  with  the  same  pur- 
pose, and,  from  inaptitude,  or  through  a 
want  of  strong  moral  principle,  had  failed 
as  thousands  will  follow  in  the  same  ca- 
reer.    But  voung  Lawrence  had  that  self- 
reliance,  which  commands  success,  intelli- 
gence, earnestness,  habits  of  economy  and 
self-control,   and   the   sound,   immutable 
principles  of  Christian  morality  to  sustain 
him.     It  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  not 
mistaken  his  vocation.     Ilis  shrewdness, 
foresight  and  untiring  industry  and  activi- 
ty gave  earnest  of  his  success  as  a  business 
man.     Accordingly,  in  a  very  few  years, 
we  find  him  successfully  engaged  with  his 
brother  as  an  importing  merchant.     But 
it  was  not  in  this  line  of  business  that  he 
was  destined  to  build  up  the  colossal  for- 
tune which  he  afterwards  enjoyed.     Early 
in  the  present  century,  he  direct*  d  his  at- 
tention to  manufactures,  and  determined 
to  build  up  a  great  manufacturing  district 
in  this  country.     The  scene  selected  for 
this  grand  experiment  was  Lowell  (then 
Chelmsford),  a   locality,   the   vast   water 
power  of  which  afforded"  all  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  thorough  trial.     It  was  a 
bold    movement,  although  the  date  of  the 
enterprise,  and  the  existing  policy  of  the 
government,    warranted    the    step.      Mr. 
Lawrence's  plans  were  vast  and  liberal. 
He  built  extensive  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  calicoes,  and   probably,  even  in 
the  infancy  of  these  undertakings,  beheld 
the  future   magnitude  of  the  business   ho 
was  commencing  with  such  zeal  and  faith. 
He   lived   to  sec   every  anticipation  real- 
ized ;  to  behold   a  small  country  village 
increase  to  a  magnificent  city — to  see  its 
manufacturing  establishments   multiplied 
by    hundreds,    and    its  goods  shipped  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.     When  Willis 
was   wandering   through    the    bazaars  of 

Constantinople  many  years  ago,  he  saw  bales  of  cotton  marked 
"  Lowell  Mills,"  ranged  along  the  passage-way,  and   it  gave  him 
a  realizing  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the   Manchester  of  America. 
With  fewer  vicissitudes  than  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Law- 
rence now  rapidly  accumulated  wealth,  each  year  adding  largely 
to  his  honorable  gains.     While   yet   a  young  man  be  bad  passed 
that  coveted  bound  of  so   many  aspirations — a  million — and  en- 
joyed all  the  influence  which   wealth   can    command.     But  Mr, 
Lawrence  must  not  be  classed  with  tliosc  sordid  spirits  who  regard 
wealth  as  the  end  and  not  as  the  means  of  a  true  life.     He  prized 
it  so  far  as  it  enabled  him  to  indulge  iu  extensive  charities,  to  ex- 
tend the  circle  of  a  liberal  but  unostentatious  hospitality,  to  found 
or  foster  institutions  of  learning  or  benevolence.     His  soul  was 
not   wedded   to   the   pursuit   of 
wealth,    lie  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  self-culture,  much  to  the 
society  and  guidance  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  scene  of  his  true  joys, 
much  to  the  society  of  his  friends 
— in   a   word,   his  conduct  was 
such  that  none  but  base  spirits 
envied   the  wealth  his  commer- 
cial genius  commanded — wealth 
not    inherited,   not  extorted,  hut 
created  by  himself.     He  so  lived 
that  the  summons  to  the   life  to 
come  found   him   prepared  and 
ready   to   obey.      The   popular 
mind  did  him  justice  while  liv- 
ing, and  will  do  yet  ampler  jus- 
tice   to   his   memory.     Men  will 
now  sum  up  the  amounts  lie  dis- 
pensed with  a  liberal  hand,  and 
will  be   surprised  at  the  magni- 
tude   of    the    total,   for   in   the 
course  of  his  life  he  gave  away, 
not   simplv  a  fortune,  but  for- 
tunes.    \Ve   have   not  space  to 
enumerate   here   his  magnificent 
donations    and    bequests.       His 
endowment    of    the     Scientific 
School   of  Harvard    University, 
for  which  purpose  he  gave  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  is  a  single  in- 
stance of  his  princely  liberality. 
Churches,      schools,      hospitals, 
were   benefited    by    his  wealth. 
Whenever  an  enterprise,  sound 
in  idea,  lagged  for  want  of  funds, 
resort  was  always  had  to  Abbott 
Lawrence.     But  the  world  will 
never   know   the    extent  of  his 
private   charities.     He    was   the 
providence    of    many    families. 
We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  his 
public  career.      He  was  a  zealous 
politician,  and  shared  the  honors 
and  abuse  which  in  this  country 
await  every  man  of   ability  who 
enters   the    turbulent    arena  of 
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politics.  In  1839  he  was  chosen  Representative  to  Congress,  and 
for  four  years  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  acceptance 
of  his  constituents,  and  of  course,  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  was  well  adapted  for  legislative  business  by  his  practi- 
cal character,  industry  and  foresight.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  adjust  the  North  Eastern  boundary 
line — a  question  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  produce  a  col- 
lision between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  On  the  election  of 
General  Taylor,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  England,  a  diplo- 
matic trust  of  the  highest  importance.  He  had  more  than  once 
before  visited  England  and  received  a  warm  welcome  from  its  best 
society.  It  was  yet  to  be  seen  whether  his  abilities  were  adequate 
to  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties.    But  he  accomplished  the  task, 


like  everything  he  undertook,  with  perfect 
success.  In  private  his  urbanity  and  sim- 
ple manners  commended  him  to  universal 
esteem,  while  the  public  business  entrusted 
to  his  charge  found  in  him  an  intelligent 
and  faithful  administrator.  His  addresses 
on  various  public  occasions  were  charac- 
terized by  sound  sense.  To  Americans 
abroad  he  was  always  kind,  courteous  and 
hospitable.  He  lived  in  generous  stvle, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  shadow  of 
exclusivcness  in  the  circle  of  his  hospitali- 
ties. He  left  London  with  the  reputation 
of  a  fair  and  intelligent  diplomatist,  a  pol- 
ished and  hospitable  gentleman,  a  worthy 
representative  of  this  great  republic.  His 
reception  at  home  was  kind  and  cordial, 
and  his  return  would  have  been  marked 
by  a  very  great  public  demonstration,  had 
it  not  coincided  with  the  mourning  for 
New  England's  greatest  statesman.  Ho 
immediately  resumed  the  even  tenor  of  his 
business  and  private  life,  showing  that  a 
residence  at  a  foreign  court  had  not 
estranged  his  American  sympathies,  or 
changed  his  natural  habits."  By  his  death 
we  lose  an  able  public  man,  a  great  public 
benefactor,  and  a  citizen  who  was  a  model 
of  the  domestic  virtues.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  three  sons  and  two  daughters  to 
lament  his  loss,  and  to  cherish  with  pious 
love  the  memory  of  his  many  virtues. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  constitution  was  a  robust 
one,  fortified  by  habits  of  the  strictest 
temperance,  which  protracted  his  last  ill- 
ness for  several  weeks,  by  its  straggles 
with  the  disease  which  finally  overmas- 
tered it.  During  the  course  of  his  malady 
he  frequently  rallied  strength,  and  was 
enabled  to  take  nourishment,  thus  rekind- 
ling hopes  destined  never  to  be  realized. 
After  losing  his  consciousness,  he  would 
regain  the  use  of  his  faculties,  recognizing 
the  members  of  his  family,  his  pastor  and 
his  friends,  and  converse  with  them  pla- 
cidly and  calmly.  The  death  of  such  a 
man,  fully  prepared  to  meet  his  end,  clos- 
ing peacefully  a  well-spent  life,  with  the 
sweet  ministrations  of  religion  and  the 
presence  of  friends  to  preside  over  his  last 
moments,  however  mournful  to  the  sor- 
rowing circle  of  which  he  was  the  centre, 
is  an  event  to  be  dwelt  upon  calmly  and 
hopefully.  If  the  departed  had"  not 
readied  the  utmost  limit  of  man's  allotted 
span,  still  his  was  a  complete  existence. 
The  broken  shaft  would  be  an  inappro- 
priate monument  for  him  ;  his  life  might 
rather  be  typified  by  the  finished  column, 
complete  from  base  to  capital.  We  may 
sympathize  with  those  from  whom  his 
wise  counsel,  his  warm  heart  and  his 
guiding  and  liberal  hand  have  been  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  but  may  not  sorrow 
that  one  so  prepared  has  passed  through 
the  dark  portals  of  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  emerged  into  that  brighter  than  sunlit  atmos- 
phere that  smiles  eternally  beyond. 


HORSE-CAR,  NEW  ORLEANS. 


STREET    RAILROAD    CAR,   NEW    ORLEANS. 


Tito  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  drawing  made  for  us  at 
New  Orleans,  by  Mr.  Bellew,  and  represents  the  horse-car  in  use 
upon  the  city  railroad.  It  is  unlike  any  employed  at  the  north, 
and  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  to  our  readers,  now  that  the 
introduction  of  horse  railroads  here  is  a  settled  thing.  It  will  bo 
seen  that  it  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  both  outside  and 
inside  passengers  ;  the  entrance  for  the  latter  being  at  the  extremi- 
ties, as  in  the  New  York  horse  and  the  common  steam-car;  while 

the   upper  deck  passengers,  as 

they  may  he  termed,  mount  to 
their  lofty  station  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  accessible  from  two  sides. 
It  is  evident  that  with  no  greater 
area  than  that  of  a  common  car, 
a  much  larger  number  of  pas- 
sengers can  be  accommodated, 
and  in  fine  weather  the  roof  seats 
must  be  quite  pleasant.  The 
introduction  of  railroads  and 
=?j^'-  horse-cars  into  New  York  city 
was  quite  an  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  internal  locomotion,  and 
there,  with  the  broad,  rectangu- 
lar streets,  as  in  New  Orleans, 
they  have  been  found  to  work  to 
a  charm.  The  immense  travel 
over  the  streets  of  great  com- 
mercial emporiums  will  always 
keep  their  surface  full  of  irregu- 
larities, so  that  a  passage  over 
them  in  an  ordinary  conveyance 
reminds  one  of  a  run  across  a 
chop  sea.  All  this  jolting  is 
avoided  on  the  rail.  The  cars 
glide  along  as  smoothly  and  as 
pleasantly  as  a  row-boat  over  a 
quiet  stream.  These  channels 
of  internal  communication  will 
be  multiplied  till  all  the  broad 
avenues  of  the  city  are  occupied 
by  them.  In  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn the  cars  are  running  con- 
tinually from  Fulton  Ferry  to 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  even 
beyond  it  in  the  direction  of 
New  Utrecht  and  Bath,  while 
another  railroad,  at  right  angles 
with  the  preceding,  connects  the 
Brooklyn  with  Williamshurgand 
Greensport.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  in  a  few  years  many  of  our 
suburb  villages,  which  are  now 
served  by  omnibuses,  will  be 
connected  with  the  city  by  horse 
railroads. 
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GOSSIP. 

The  Rachel  fever  is  at  its  height  Racine  has  been  printed, 
translated  and  studied  ;  the  emperor's  French  has  been  murdered 
worse  than  the  queen's  English  ever  was,  and  simulated  raptures 
take  the  place  of  real  enthusiasm.  We  could  never  relish  French 
tragedy,  (Ten  with  so  great  a  central  figure  as  Rachel;  but  in 
genteel  comedy  they  lead  the  world.  And  the  reason  is,  that  gen- 
teel comedy,  being  a  reflex  of  highly  artificial  society,  the  French 
shine  in  it,  from  their  habitual  artifice.  How  artificial  and  con- 
ventional are  the  relations  of  man  and  wife  in  France !  And 
speaking  of  double  blessedness,  did  ever  any  one  hear  anything  so 
utterly  audacious  as  the  last  "  gift  enterprise  "  scheme — the  high- 
est prize  a  "  marriageable  young  woman  and  20,000  dollars  '." 
Every  handsome  girl,  with  a  handsome  dower,  is  a  prize  to  the 
man  who  wins  her,  and  marriage  is  in  some  sort  a  lottery.  But 
the  idea  of  a  young  lady  being  willing  to  take  any  one  of  forty 
thousand  ticket-holders  for  better  or  worse,  is,  as  Dominie  Samp- 
son says,  "  pro-di-gious !"  The  originator  of  this  wonderful 
scheme  perhaps  borrowed  his  jdea  from  Moore : 

"A  lottery, 

A  lottery 
In  Cupid  »  court  there  used  to  be : 

A  pair  of  eyes 

The  highest  prize 
In  this  his  famous  lottery." 

But  then  this  scheme  is  not  only  a  matter  of  beauty,  but  a  matter 

of  money.     Singular   generation  !     If  this   marriageable   young 

lady  be  a  flaunting  belle,  the  interest  of  her  20,000  dollars  will 

hardly  serve  to   dress   her  comme  ilfaut;    for  the  single  article  of 

handkerchiefs  is  pretty  expensive.     The  fashionable  code  divides 

handkerchiefs  into  seven  classes.     There  are  morning,  evening, 

dinner,  walking,    ball,    riding   and   bridal   handkerchiefs.     Each 

handkerchief  has   its   appropriate   perfume.     But  who  thinks  of 

extravagance  !     Is  not  California  within  the  limits  of  the  United 

States  i     "  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds."     Even  the  garments 

for  the  grave  arc  costly  now-a-davs. 

"  One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead." 


*—••»» 


Comkout  for  Bachelors. — Single  gentlemen,  when  too  se- 
verely rallied  on  their  celibacy,  may  retort  with  a  quotation  from 
Lord  Bacon  :  "  Certainly  the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit 
for  the  public,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or  childless 
men,  which,  both  in  affection  and  means,  have  married  and 
endowed  the  public." 


<  »»»-^^ 


Electric  Teleghaph. — An  Italian  professor  is  said  to  have 
discovered  the  means  of"  sending  counter  messages  simultaneously 
on  the  same  wire.  AVe  should  be  afraid  of  the  despatches  getting 
mixed,  corkserew-wi 


SPLINTERS. 

....   Ridiculously  small  waists  arc  getting  into  fashion  again. 
When  Venus  led  the  ton,  there  was  no  such  heresy. 

...   M.  Thomassay  thinks  salt  can  be  made  here  from  evapo- 
ration of  sea  water  at  two  cents  a  bushel. 

....   The  Attorney  General  has  given  his  opinion  that  our  citi- 
zens can  purchase  foreign  ships  and  hold  them. 

....   The  New  York  Times  thinks  it  hard  to  find  both  reading 
matter  and  brains  to  comprehend  it.     Very. 

Some  of  the  papers  are  down  on  the  book  of  P.  Q.  Phi- 
lander Doesticks.     Yet  it  abounds  in  good  things. 

....   A  man,  the  other  day,  would  not  try  to  save  a  drowning 
girl  for  fear  of  wetting  bis  clothes.     Sentimental! 

....   Mr.  Green,  an  American,  has  discovered  and   deciphered 
the  Egyptian  calendar  mentioned  by  Champollion. 

.  .  .    An  excellent   spirit  is  rife  with  regard  to  the  projected 
steam  line  from  Boston  to  Liverpool.     We  shall  have  it. 

. . .  Isaac  C.  Pray,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  has  written 
the  life  of  James  Gordon  Bennett  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

....   Tiie  city  marshal  of  Memphis   has  ordered   all  the   free 
negroes  out  of  that  place  to  quit  the  State. 

....   George  Pcabody,  the  American   banker  at  London,  savs 
that  Europe  will  require  all  our  surplus  grain  this  year. 

Dr.  Waterbnry  has  discovered  that  the  mummied  bull  in 
the  Egyptian  museum  is  a  species  of  our  common  ox. 

....   The   order  of  Jesuits   contains   5510   members.     In   its 
palmy  days  it  boasted  no  fewer  than  19,816  members. 

In  old  times,  at  the  South,  it  required  a  fine  of  40  pounds 
of  tobacco  to  make  a.  man  serve  as  constable. 

....   The  corner  stone  of  the   State  House,  displaced  in  the 
course  of  the  late  repairs,  was  recently  re  laid. 

.  .  .   The  Chinese  men  get  up  after  breakfast,  and  go  to  bed 
before  dinner ;  while  the  women  are  working  like  beavers. 

....   Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  except  dogwood,  which 
is  known  by  its  bark. 

....   Sydney  Smith  said  Mrs.  Siddous  carried  her  tragedy  into 
private  life,  and  used  to  "  stab  the  potatoes." 

....   A  white  crane  with   black  wings,  and  presenting  a  long 
bill  like  a  tailor,  was  shot  lately  in  Litchfield. 

....   In  Russia  there  are  only  eight  souls  to  an  area  of  a  square ; 
in  England  two  hundred  and  thirty  souls.     Poor  souls  ! 

.    The  Maidstone  (England)  Swimming  Club  lately  assem- 
bled, and  each  man  ate  his  breakfast  floating  in  the  river. 

....   Mr.  George  Raynes,  of  Portsmouth,  X.  H.,  is  building  a 
white  oak  ship  of  1200  tons  for  a  Newburyport  firm. 


WHAT  MARSHALS    IRE  MADE  OF. 

We  do  not  mean  United  States  marshals,  nor  yet  those  honor- 
able gentlemen  who  conduct  the  array  of  our  civic  processions; 
but  individuals  much  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world — 
Marshals  of  the  French  army.  We  have  lately  been  reading  some 
of  the  letters  of  the  late  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  the  favorite  of  Louis 
Napoleon — the  hero  of  the  Alma — who  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  see  his  laurels  fade  in  the  long  and  dreary  siege  of  Scbastopol. 
Their  contents  are  not  of  a  kind  to  endear  the  memory  of  the  writer 
to  members  of  the  Peace  Society.  St.  Arnaud  loved  war  for  its 
own  sake,  and  confesses  it  frankly.  His  military  career  com- 
menced in  1815,  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  guards  of  Louis 
XVIII. ,  and  here  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  unbridled  dissipa- 
tion. Long  afterwards,  however,  he  first  earned  distinction  in  the 
African  service,  particularly  at  the  storming  of  Constantino,  In 
a  letter,  describing  this  event,  the  following  passages  occur : 

"  An  admirable  resistance — men  who  had  to  be  killed  twice — a 
city  taken  with  the  bayonet,  under  a  murderous  tire,  house  by 
house,  street  by  street,  and  the  massacre  continuing  on  both  sides 
for  three  hours  : — you  may  imagine  what  blood  was  shed.  As  for 
myself,  what  shall  I  say  ?  I  brought  my  men  to  the  bayonet 
charge  ten  times,  under  tire  ;  broke  into  the  houses,  and  rushed 
through  the  blasts  of  shot  and  missiles  with  that  fury  and  spirit 
which  you  know  I  can  exhibit.  I  told  you  I  would  die  or  distin- 
guish myself;  I  told  you  I  wanted  to  gain  the  cross.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  shall  have  it ;  but  I  am  rewarded  already ;  for  my 
officers  and  comrades  have  embraced  me,  and  declared  that  1  de- 
serve it.  *  *  *  *  After  climbing  the  breach,  loud  cries  of 
'  Forward  !'  arose,  and  the  French,  momentarily  driven  hack- 
ward,  rallied  to  the  charge.  These  shouts  brought  up  Lamoricicrc 
with  reinforcements,  and  he  arrived  just  as  the  assailants  were 
once  more  upon  the  walls,  with  the  Turks  flying  before  so  close 
that  we  stabbed  them  in  the  backs  as  they  retreated .  Our  soldiers 
fell  over  one  another,  pell-mell,  with  their  officers,  and  a  fearful 
disorder  followed.  Lamoriciere  sprang  up,  sabre  in  hand.  We 
reached  the  summit  of  the  breach.  Destiny  willed  it  that  one 
company  should  be  in  before  mine.  At  that  instant  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion took  place.  The  silence  of  death  succeeded.  Those  who 
remained  on  their  feet,  startled  by  the  shock,  sought  to  lean  on 
one  another,  or  on  their  swords,  or  against  the  walls.  All  who 
were  nearest  the  mine  had  their  eyes  filled  with  dust  and  powder, 
and  were  momentarily  suffocated.  But  then  ensued  the  most  hor- 
rible scene.  The  wretches  who  retained  their  limbs,  and  who 
could  emerge  from  the  ruins,  came  running  down  the  breach,  ex- 
claiming :  'Save  yourselves,  friends;  we  are  all  lost;  the  whole 
place  is  mined  ;  advance  no  further,  but  save  yourselves !'  When 
I  remember  those  scorched  figures — those  heads  without  hair, 
without  skin,  and  dripping  with  blood — those  flaming  garments, 
dropping  away  with  the  victim's  Hesh, — when  I  recall  those  mise- 
rable cries,  I  am  astonished  that  the  entire  column  did  not  recoil 
from  the  breach.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  with  one  accord 
the  soldiers  waved  their  weapons  in  the  air,  shouting:  'Forward! 
forward  !'  That  shout,  my  brother,  I  re-echoed  to  them  ;  1  cried 
to  my  soldiers  :  '  On  with  me,  legion  !  on  with  me,  bayonets  !  It 
is  nothing — it  is  only  miiraille!  forward!  forward!'  and  I  flung 
myself  into  the  gulf,  in  which,  on  my  conscience,  I  expected 
another  explosion." 

The  war  which  the  French  waged  against  the  Arabs  was  con- 
ducted with  great  severity ;  but  St.  Arnaud  did  his  part  with  a 
keen  relish,  burning  hamlets  and  harvests,  and  driving  women 
and  children  into  the  gorges  of  Atlas,  where  death  by  cold  or 
starvation  awaited  them.  St.  Arnaud  adored  the  sword,  and  had 
an  unphilosophic  contempt  of  the  pen — that  mightier  weapon. 
He  raves  against  editors  and  literary  men  :  "  If  my  evil  star 
should  ever  put.  me  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  or  any  other  force, 
during  a  revolution,  I  would  make  myself  remembered.  But  it  is 
thither  that  we  are  being  led  by  your  journalists,  and  by  all  your 
scribblers,  of  the  meanest  description.  It  is  this  set  that  vitiates 
the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  impresses  our  generation  with  the  seal  of 
bad  tendencies  and  false  ideas.  They  are  a  terrible  plague,  these 
literary  men  and  journalists,  sprung  from  nothing,  adhering  to 
nothing,  but  who  cling  together,  praising  themselves,  admiring 
themselves,  offering  incense  to  themselves,  advancing,  coalescing, 
forming  public  opinion,  making  and  unmaking  reputations,  des- 
troying honest  men,  exalting  rogues  upon  their  shields,  and  wield- 
ing a  power  which  we  submit  to  while  we  blush  for  it.  It  is  a 
veritable  plague,  I  tell  you,  and  increases  every  day.  I  detest  all 
these  intriguers — these  Robert  Macaires."  What  wonder  that, 
with  such  sentiments  as  these,  enjoying  bloodshed,  hating  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression,  he  should  have  been  selected  by  Louis 
Napoleon  as  an  available  tool  for  crushing  the  liberties  of  France, 
and  rewarded  for  his  aid  by  the  baton  of  a  marshal.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, observe  that  his  conduct  afterwards,  regarded  only  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  justified  his  nomination.  But  there  is  a  wide 
remove  between  this  soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to  any  dirty  work 
for  which  he  was  well  paid,  and  the  high-souled  paladin  of  the 
palmy  days  of  French  chivalry. 

«  — »— » 

Accidental  Poisoning. — This  is  of  far  too  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  indicates  gross  carelessness.  Where  the  poisoning  of 
vermin  in  a  house  is  undertaken,  too  great  care  cannot  be  observed 
in  the  operation,  and  where  deadly  preparations  for  sueh  a  pur- 
pose are  kept  on  band,  they  should  be  always  under  lock  and  key 
in  the  charge  of  one  person.  Four  children  in  this  city  were  late- 
ly poisoned  by  eating  arsenic  and  sugar  prepared  to  kill  flies. 


Santa  Anna. — What  an  up  and  down  life  this  man  has  led  ! 
His  star  has  sunk  low  enough  now,  but  who  can  say  it  will  not 
again  shine  in  the  zenith  !  He  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  ability, 
civil  and  military;  but  what  a  country  he  has  to  govern!  He  is 
another  Napoleon,  minus  the  soldiers. 

Fog-Boat. — An  iron  fog-boat,  the  third  which  Mr.  T.  Cun- 
ningham has  constructed  for  the  U.  S.  government,  is  now  moored 
at  the  Hardings,  just  outside  Boston  harbor. 

Daguerreottping. — Who  ever  thought,  twenty  years  ago, 
that  the  operation  of  being  "sun-struck"  would  produce  an  im- 
perishable likeness  of  a  man's  features  ' 


SABBATH  IN  MOW  ENGLAND. 

A  Frenchman  of  to-day,  "  newly  caught,"  complains  bitterly 
of  the  lugubriousness  of  a  New  England  Sabbath,  and  contrasts 
the  observance  of  the  day,  as  he  notes  it,  with  the  riding,  racing, 
promenading,  drumming  and  fifing,  picnics,  theatricals,  gay  mu- 
sic and  balls  of  his  godless  native  city.  But  what  would  a  rattle- 
pated  Parisian  say,  were  we  to  renew  the  rigidity  of  the  Puritanic 
Sabbath  of  the  old  colonial  days — when  no  man  was  allowed  to 
"  walk  in  his  own  garden  or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and 
from  meeting  " — when  no  woman  was  allowed  to  kiss  her  children, 
or  man  to  kiss  his  wife — and  when  Sunday  began  on  Saturday 
night  ?  We  have  lapsed  away  sadly  since  those  days  of  grace. 
And  the  structures  devoted  to  worship  with  us  differ  as  much 
from  the  old  colonial  meeting-houses,  as  the  people  of  to-day  do 
from  their  remote  ancestry.  To  the  good  old  pilgrims,  one  of  our 
splendidly  ornamented  Gothic  churches  would  have  appeared  an 
abomination — a  temple  of  Dagon.  The  old  meetinghouses  were 
another  guess  sort  of  affair.  The  earliest  one  was  built  of  logs 
and  mounted  with  cannon,  while,  during  service,  a  grim  sentinel, 
with  breast,  back  and  head-piece  of  iron,  and  a  firelock  on  his 
shoulder,  strode  to  and  fro  on  the  lookout  for  "  heathen  salvages," 
who  were  wont  to  choose  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  the  most  prom- 
ising season  for  their  incursions  on  the  infant  settlements.  With- 
in, a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place  and  the  day  rested  on 
every  individual  of  mature  age — while  the  boys  were  kept  in  awe 
by  the  close  vicinity  of  "  ye  constable,"  and  "  ye  whipping-post 
and  stockes  alsoc."  Those  rigid  days  arc  gone — but  with  all  our 
boasted  lit>erality,  can  it  be  said  that  the  tone  of  moral  and 
religious  sentiment  is  higher  now  than  then  : 


t  m»m.  > 


ART  DEPOT. 

Messrs.  Chandler  &  Clapp  have  just  opened  a  suite  of  rooms  at 
No.  24  Winter  Street,  opposite  the  church,  for  the  exhibition  and 
sale  of  engravings,  photographs,  water-colored  and  oil  paintings, 
casts,  and  books  on  art,  exclusively.  The  apartments  are  fur- 
nished in  the  style  of  drawing-rooms,  and  rendered  so  attractive, 
that  they  must  become  a  resort  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested 
in  art.  We  have  rarely  passed  a  pleasanter  half  hour  than  that 
spent  in  examining  the  already  fine  collection,  to  which  additions 
will  be  constantly  made.  This  art  depot  is  unlike  any  other  in 
the  city,  and  cannot  fail  to  succeed. 


The  Republic  Dodge. — This  is  said  to  be  the  last  card  in 
the  hand  of  that  imperial  gambler,  Napoleon  III.  It  is  now  said 
that  he  means  to  make  republics  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  to  atone 
for  his  depriving  France  and  Rome  of  free  institutions.  The 
"  Napoleonic  idea,"  on  which  he  harps  so  much,  is  to  educate  peo- 
ple for  freedom  by  keeping  them  in  slavery.     Luminous  ! 


Afloat. — A  man  in  New  York  has  got  up  a  floating  circus. 
The  great  difficulty  with  theatrical  managers  has  been  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water.  We  hope  the  affairs  of  the  new  enter- 
prise will  go  on  swimmingly,  and  that  much  Capital  may  not  be 
sunk  on  it.  It  will  be  cruel  to  throw  cold  water  on  such  a  scheme, 
as  divers  people  will  be  tempted  to  do. 


i    ~~m>    » 


Kept  Standing. — We  believe  some  of  the  newspaper  offices 
keep  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  news  standing  against  the  arrival 
of  each  steamer.  The  items  it  is  perfectly  safe  not  to  "  distribute  " 
at  present  are  :  "  Nothing  important  from  the  seat  of  war ;"  "  Sc- 
bastopol not  yet  taken  ;"  "More  Russian  reinforcements  arriving." 


-«-•••-  ► 


England  and  the  United  States. — The  chief  social  differ- 
ence between  us  and  the  folks  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  is, 
that,  in  England,  wealth  and  poverty  are  entailed  on  two  classes, 
and  that  here  wc  have  no  such  fatal  inheritance. 


Coal. — This  article  has  been  plenty  and  cheap,  and  those 
householders  have  done  well  who  remembered  the  biting  days  of 
January  in  the  sunshine  of  September. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Allien  B.  Smith  to  Miss  Hannah  T. 
Chirk,  both  of  Cambridge. — At  Gharlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miles,  Kev.  Franklin 
Holmes,  of  Norton,  Mass..  to  Miss  Martha  C  Sawyer. — At  Quilicy,  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  John  F.  Pool  to  Miss  Ellen  P.  AM™,  both  of  Randolph.— At 
Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cushman,  Mr.  Henry  II.  Goodridge  to  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Dearborn,  of  Newburyport;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kichards,  Mr.  Thomas  Newhall  to 
Miss  Sarah  P.  Sweetser,  both  of  Saugus;  by  Kev.  Mr.  SewaU,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
T.  Davidson,  late  of  Newburyport  to  Miss  Mary  D.  Adams;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler. Mr.  Roger*  D.  Jerrctt.  of  Essex,    to   Miss   Margaret  .1.   Jackson,  of  Nova 

Scotia:  by  Kev.  Mr.  Jewell,  Mr.  Edward  A-  Chandler  to  Miss  Lola  A.  Ashton. 
— At  Salem,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Einerson,  Mr.  Abraham  Berry,  of  Windham,  Peun.. 
to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Symonds. — At  Lowell,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Dadmun,  Mr.  Thomas 

(.'.  Constantme  to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Allen,  both  of  l.awrenre. — At  Kitchhurg,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Marvin.  Mr.  Peer  M.  Boweu,  of  Palmer,  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Kllen- 
wood. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Thomas.  Ca|>t.  Humphrey  W.  Seabury, 
of  W'estport.  to  Miss  Susan  M.  Gilford.— At  W'illiston,  Vt  ,  by  Iter.  Mr  Barber, 
Mr  Ib-nry  II.  Mitehell  to  Miss  Esther  B.  Sprague. — At  Portland.  Me  .  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Moor,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Kichards  to  Miss  Annie  E  Gate?. — At  Belle. 
ville.  N.J.,  Mr.  James  S.  Gfennell,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Ann  E., 
daughter  of  the  late  Ool.  Johu  Stauard,  U.S.A.,  of  VirgiLia. 


DEATHS. 


Iu  this  city,  William  Barry.  Esq  ,  "9;  Mrs.  Mary  E..  wife  of  Mr.  Albert 
Morse;  Mrs.  Eliza  T  .  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph.  II.  Sean.— AtSomerrille  Charles  E  , 
son  ol  Mr.  E.  II.  and  Mrs.  J.  8  Blake.  3  years— At  Quiucv.  Mrs.  Martha 
Baxter.  71.— At  West  Wan-ham.  Mrs.  Mary' J.  O'Neill.  23— At  North  Bridge- 
water.  Miss  Rossallne  Theresa  O'Neill.  21.— At  Keltonville.  Mr.  Jotham  dates, 

84. — At  Newburyport.  William  Ellery  Channing ly  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  B. 

and  Mrs  Martha  II.  Morss,  1",  mos. ;  Mrs.  Hannah  Floyd.  82;  Miss  Dorothy 
Bfanchard,  68;  Miss  Ann  Flood.  17.— At  Plymouth.  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Roxey,  29.— At  Taunton,    Widow    Nancy    Stall,   73.— At  East 

Taunton.  Mr.  Richard  Kencfick.  63;  Mrs.  Abbv.  wife  of  Mr.  Tb as  Seekell, 

31— At  New  Bedford.  Widow  Marv  E.  t'uuec.  112;  Mr.  Joseph  Uciiiingtou,  54. 
—  At  Duxburv,  Mrs.  Susan,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Drew.  78.— At  Vorcestcr,  Mr. 
Henry  Stocking,  211  -At  Springfield,  Mrs  I'ersis  Maria,  wife  of  Mr.  Tiler  K. 
Blake,  88.-  At  Weston,  Mr  Ucnry  William  Cotter,  20.-  It  Nashua,  N.  H., 
Kev.  nihil  M.  Ellis  62 —At  Gilford.  N.  H.,  Mrs  Lydl a.  ■  w  of  the  late  Mr. 
Israel  Potter,  92.— At  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  Mr.  Nathani  Ltherton,  82.— At 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Cornelia,  widow  of  the  late  Kev  ]  a  II.  Townley.-At 
Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  Mr.  James  Monroe,  eldest  son  of  Gen.  James  llankhead, 
U.S.  V.— At  Portsmouth,  Va..  Mrs  Imogen,  wife  of  Cuiuiuauder  James  Bar- 
ron, of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  47. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

London  has  live  hundred  firemen  ;  New  York,  three  thousand. 
The  rates  of  insurance  are  live  times  as  much  in  New  York  as  in 
London. Mr.  Seott,  at  Peoria  Junction,  Illinois,  has  two  thou- 
sand aeres  of  wheat  now  being  harvested  ;  and  Jacob  Struwn,  the 
well-known   cattle  raiser,  has  one  field  of  four  thousand   acres  of 

corn. A  New  York  jury  has  decided  that  "  Wolfe's  Aromatic 

Schiedam  Schnaps  "  are  not  intoxicating,  but  merely  a  compound 
of  Holland  gin  and  juniper  juice,  their  only  action  being  upon  the 

kidneys. The  New  Haven  Register  says,  that  the  rapid  growth 

of  episcopacy  in  New  England  is,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  the  church  avoids  the  discussion  of  all  extraneous  mat- 
ters.  Queen  Pomare,  of  the  Society  Islands,  goes  barefoot, 

with  her  great  toes  dyed  red,  and  encircled  with  gold  rings. A 

stocking  knitting  machine  is  now  on  exhibition  in  New  York.  A 
girl  ten  years  old  can  knit  half  a  do/en  pairs  of  stockings  in  a 
day,  working  the  machine  by  hand  or  foot.  In  a  factory,  with 
motive  power,  one  person   can   manage  a  dozen   machines.     The 

stocking  is  entirely  made  by  the  machine,  from  top  to  toe. A 

party  of  gentlemen  from  Fall  River,  one  day,  lately,  caught  six- 
teen sword  fish.     This  fish  has  been  more  plenty  this  summer 

than  for  a  great  many  years  past. The  Scientific  American 

announces  a  machine  for  picking  geese,  the  result  of  a  number  of 
years  of  labor,  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism 
ever  seen.  It  not  only  plucks  the  feathers,  but  separates  the  long 
ones  from  the  short  ones,  and  cleans  them  perfectly  while  passing 
through   the   machine.     It  will  pick  forty-live  geese  per  hour,  and 

must   materially  affect   the   price  of  feathers. Mr.  Benjamin 

Crane,  of  Pine  Brook,  New  Jersey,  recently  found  a  land  turtle 
on  his  farm,  marked  "  N.  S.,  1711,"  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
years  ago.     Mr.  Crane  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  marked  by  one 

of  the  first  settlers  of  the  place. The  quantity  of  bakers'  bread 

daily  consumed  in  New  York  within  sight  of  the  cross  on  Trinity 
steeple,  must  be  enormous.  Allowing  a  sixpenny  loaf  to  every 
inhabitant,  we  have,  say  a  million  of  loaves  consumed  every  day  ; 
value,  sixty  thousand  dollars — barrels  of  flour  consumed,  four 
thousand  five  hundred. Joshua  Evans,  of  Virginia,  has  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  an  estate  of  $1,800,000  has  been  left  in 
Wales,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the  three  heirs  to  it.  The  sum  may 
reach  $2, 500,000. In  the  year  1 784,  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  abolish  u  practice  then  prevailing,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  after  considerable  opposition  :  "  That,  hereafter  no 
member  shall  come  into  the  chamber  barefooted,  nor  eat  his  bread 

and  cheese  on  the  steps  of  the  capitol." Beware  ladies,  in 

town  and  country,  of  fine  looking,  but  bogus  satin,  peddled  by 
pretended  sailors  at  three  and   four  dollars,  but  not  worth  fifty 

cents. Three  men  attempted  to  rob  the  safe  in  the  custom 

house  at  Milwaukee,  lately,  by  blowing  it  to  pieces  with  powder. 
One  of  the  burglars,  who  hnd  a  wooden  leg,  was  detected  by  its 
print  in  the  ground  ;   he  confessed  his  guilt,  implicating  two  other 

men. The  laborers  of  New  York  are  very  much  opposed  to 

the  introduction   of  street  sweeping  machines,   and  have  had   a 

meeting  upon  the  subject. A  married  lady  cowhided  a  voung 

doctor  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  lately.  The  valiant  disciple  of  Escu- 
lapius  offered  no  resistance  ;  but  when  the  performance  was  over, 
be  immediately  sent  a  challenge  to  her  husband,  probably  afraid 

to  try  the  experiment  of  making  mouths  at  her  sister. It  is 

said  that  the  small  twigs  of  cedar  chopped  fine,  and  mixed  with 
their  grain,  will  cure  cough  in  horses  ;  and   it  has  been  used  with 

complete  success. Seventy-six  new  banks  and  thirteen  old 

ones  are  already  applicants  for  charters  from  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  at  its  next  session.  The  total  increase  of  banking 
capital    contemplated   by   these   applications    is    537,350,000,   of 

which,  ?23,OO0,O0O  is  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone. The 

Spiritual  Telegraph  tells  of  the  spirit  of  a  "  six  foot "  Yankee, 
who  lifted  a  table,  with  a  Mrs.  Kellogg,  weighing  180  pounds,  sit- 
ting on  it ;  and  promised  to  "  saw  all  her  next  winter's  wood,"  if 

he  did  not  produce  certain  other  phenomena  in  the  interval. A 

new  line  of  steamers  is  to  be  established  between  Qu  "bee  and  Mon- 
treal and  Liverpool.  Vessels  of  1750  tons,  and  .'550  horse  power, 
are  to  make  fourteen  fortnightly  trips  from  Liverpool  to  Canada, 
and  five  monthly  trips  to  Portland,  in  each  year. 

4    ^«1    » 

His  own  Servant. — A  writer  in  the  Christian  Witness  says  of 
the  late  Bishop  Griswold,  that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  ever 
gave  so  little  trouble  to  his  friends.  What  he  could  do  for  himself 
he  allowed  none  to  do  for  him.  He  was  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water,  made  his  own  fires,  polished  his  own  boots,  car- 
ried his  own  valise,  and  did  his  own  errands.  The  bishop  was 
peculiarly  orderly  in  all  his  habits,  and  accordingly  sensitive  to 
all  disorder.  If  a  corner  of  a  rug  were  accidentally  lapped  over, 
he  would  leave  his  chair  and  replace  it ;  and  this  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  in  a  single  evening.  If  a  crumb  fell  upon  the  floor, 
the  bishop  would  not  rest  till  it  was  discovered  and  taken  up. 


tllansibc  ©atljerings. 


English  Advertisements. — Advertisements  appear  occa- 
sionally in  the  English  papers,  which  show  a  queer  connection 
between  business  and  religion.  For  instance,  a  London  apothe- 
cary, of  evangelical  sentiments,  has  a  vacancy  for  an  apprentice; 
a  man,  whose  sentiments  are  strictly  evangelical,  wants  to  borrow 
£20  for  six  mouths  at  five  per  cent.;  an  elderly  widow  lady  would 
take  a  young  man  not  over  23  or  24,  who  would  conform  to  a 
dissenting  family,  as  a  boarder. 

Sunday  Luton. — A  work  has  recently  been  published  in 
France  on  Sunday  observance  in  that  country,  and  particularly  in 
Paris,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  all  buildings  undertaken  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  working  has  been  stopped  long 
ago  on  that  day  ;  and  the  number  of  stores  closed  has  consideiably 
increased  in  all  the  department). 


The  following  toast  was  given  at  Biddeford,  July  4th  ; — "  The 
Clergy — all  honor  to  the  clergyman  who  follows  his  Matter  instead 
of  his  Pay-Matter." 

Home-sickness  (mostnlgia)  is  said,  according  to  the  Gazette  dc 
Medecine,  to  be  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
sickness  among  the  allied  troops  in  the  Crimea. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  cleared  at  the  custom  home,  New  Or- 
leans, on  the  .'31st  of  July,  reached  the  large  aggregate  of  12,150 
bales  ;  and  that  of  tobacco,  1861  hogsheads. 

Mrs.  E.  (takes  Smith  is  out  in  favor  of  female  lawyers.  She 
sa\s  three  ladies  have  already  commenced  the  study  of  law.  Fe- 
male lawyers  ought  to  be  good  at  cross  questioning. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  an  Englishman  in  New  York  received 
$100  from  an  American  on  condition  that  be  should  pay  him  back 
S25  a  month  until  Sebastopol  be  taken  by  the  allies. 

Dr.  Renney,  physician  of  the  lunatic  asylum  on  Blaekwell's 
Island,  says,  that  many  of  the  patients  are  specially  fond  of  en- 
gravings, and  that  the  influence  of  such  upon  them  is  very  benefi- 
cial.    A  decided  puff  for  our  Pictorial. 

The  cornice  of  the  new  building  in  progress  of  erection  for  the 
Ohio  Lite  and  Trust  Company,  Cincinnati,  fell  on  the  7th  ult., 
crushing  to  death  six  persons,  and  injuring  two  so  seriously  that 
their  recovery  is  despaired  of. 

A  destructive  fire  has  occurred  on  the  island  of  Bermuda,  by 
which  the  government  lumber  yard  and  buildings  were  totally  de- 
stroyed, involving  a  loss  of  property  estimated  at  £30,000.  The 
tire  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

As  the  steamer  Alice  C.  Price  was  coming  out  of  Cone  River, 
on  her  up  trip  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  lately,  a  horse-mackerel  leaped 
from  the  water  and  fell  on  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  steamer,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  feet  above  the  water. 

Margaret  Cain,  at  Albany,  lately,  stole  a  covered  basket  from 
the  steps  of  a  grocery  store,  and  made  haste  to  get  away  with  her 
booty.  What  was  her  astonishment  and  chagrin  to  discover,  on 
opening  the  basket,  a  pretty  little  baby  snugly  tucked  in  and 
sleeping ! 

The  American  Iron  Trade  is  spoken  of  by  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette  as  being  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  Pig  iron 
is  now  in  far  better  repute  and  demand  than  it  has  been  for  a  long 
time  ;  and  by  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers,  it  has  been  so 
improved  as  to  possess  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  Scotch  pig. 

The  eastern  tunnel  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  has  been  cut 
1556  feet ;  it  is  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  twenty-one  feet  high.  The 
whole  is  of  solid  rock  ;  the  western  tunnel  has  been  cut  1704  feet. 
During  the  last  month,  seventy-seven  feet  have  been  cut  in  both 
tunnels;  there  are  1000  feet  to  finish,  when  daylight  will  shine 
through  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Dr.  Turnipseed,  of  Tennessee,  who  joined  the  medical  staff  of 
the  Russian  army  in  the  Crimea  about  fourteen  months  ago,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  continue  during  the  war,  has 
obtained  his  discharge  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  accepting  the 
doctor's  resignation,  the  czar  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  St. 
Ann,  and  presented  to  him  700  silver  roubles. 

Chauncey  Jerome,  the  great  clock  builder  of  New  Haven,  and 
late  mayor  of  that  city,  has  ordered  one  of  Hook's  best  organs  for 
his  new  church.  But  while  be  is  building  a  Christian  church,  he 
is  also  affording  the  heathen  shrines  for  their  idols ;  for  the  Chi- 
nese, to  whom  he  sends  hundreds  of  clocks,  tear  out  the  inside 
works,  and  placing  the  little  images  in  the  cases,  worship  them. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  in  an  article  on  the  recent  Dental 
Convention,  remarks  that  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  den- 
tists of  America  are  the  first  in  the  world  ;  that  the  most  eminent 
in  Paris  for  years  have  been  Americans  ;  and  a  German  dentist 
knows  no  higher  praise  for  any  improvement  in  his  profession 
than  to  term  it  American. 

The  production  of  iron  by  the  smelting  furnaces  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has  reached  3,000,000  tuns  annually ;  and  for  every  tun  of 
iron  two  tuns  of  slag  are  formed,  making  an  aggregate  of  at  least 
6,000,000  tuns  of  this  hitherto  useless  material.  At  the  present 
time,  it  costs  the  smelters  no  less  than  £150,000  to  cart  it  away 
ami  get  rid  of  this  refuse. 

The  steamship  Iberia,  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Compa- 
ny's line,  left  Southampton  last  month,  on  her  one  hundredth  trip. 
It  is  a  three  weeks'  voyage,  and  upwards  of  2000  miles  in  length. 
The  Iberia  has  taken  ten  years  to  perform  these  one  hundred  voy- 
ages, and  has  done  so  without  an  accident  worthy  of  note,  and 
traversed  a  distance  of  nearly  250,000  miles. 

The  Arctic  Committee,  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
investigate  the  claims  of  the  commanders  of  the  recent  Arctic 
expedition  for  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage, 
have  come  to  a  determination  to  recommend  that  £5000  should 
be  given  to  Captain  McClure,  and  £5000  to  his  ocfliers.  This  is 
a  graceful  conclusion  of  the  Arctic  expeditions. 

Hen  fanciers  in  England  are  just  now  interested  in  a  new  spe- 
cies of  domestic  fowl  brought  from  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  likely 
to  rival  the  Shanghai  and  Cochin  China  breeds.  It  is  as  large  as 
the  former,  crested,  has  feathered  legs,  and  is  cither  all  white  or  a 
glossy  raven  black.  Its  tail  feathers  droop  and  lie  close  to  the 
body,  so  that  it  appears  tailless.     It  is  pugnacious  and  lively. 

One  of  the  three  young  lady  graduates  of  the  Oread  Institute, 
in  whose  proficiency  the  principal  takes  so  much  pride,  and  whom 
he  has  placed  against  any  three  of  the  college  graduates  for  exami- 
nation, is  a  Nashua  factory  girl.  She  left  the  mill  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, and  now  temporarily  returns  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  for  the  support  of  indigent  parents  and  younger  sisters. 

Accounts  from  the  West  state  that  the  coming  crop  of  apples 
promises  to  be  very  abundant.  In  many  sections,  propping  up  of 
the  limbs  of  the  trees,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  fruit, 
has  already  become  necessary,  to  save  the  branches  from  destruc- 
tion. On  the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  farmers  have  made  con- 
tracts to  sell  them  on  the  trees,  the  buyers  to  pick  them,  at  six  to 
ten  cents  a  bushel. 

The  great  silk  factory  at  South  Manchester,  Connecticut,  with 
its  branch  in  Hartford,  gives  employment  to  about  live  hundred 
operatives,  and  brings  into  use  the  best  machinery  French  or  Yan- 
kee genius  can  supply.  Italy  produces  no  silk  of  finer  texture  or 
greater  strength,  than  that  of  the  Manchester  mill  ;  while,  in  point 
of  elegant  finish,  beauty  of  color,  and  brightness  of  lustre,  the 
Connecticut  establishment  bears  off  the  palm. 

Near  a  charity  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool,  there  is 
a  full  sized  brig  sunk  into  the  earth,  all  rigged  and  equipped.  The 
intention  of  this  is  to  teach  such  children  as  intend  to  follow  the 
sea,  the  nature  and  management  of  a  vessel.  Sometimes,  on  very 
stormy  nights,  the  boys  are  piped  out  of  bed,  and  sent  on  board 
and  aloft  to  unfurl  and  furl  sails,  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with 
some  of  the  duties  they  will  have  to  perform  in  after  life,  as  soon 
as  they  get  into  deep  water. 


.foreign  jJtcms. 


The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  released  the  unfortunate  cigar- 
maker,  Cecchetti,  who  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for 
reading  the  Bible  in  company  with  the  members  of  his  own  family. 

The  English  engineers  spent  ten  days  in  erecting  an  eight-gun 
battery  in  order  to  oppose  a  small  Russian  work  of  six  guns  near 
the  Redan.  When  finished,  it  was  found  to  be  several  feet  too 
low  to  command  the  irregularities  of  the  intervening  ground. 

Paris  is  going  to  indulge  in  new  taxation,  after  the  example  of 
the  State ;  the  bread  affair  has  cost  it  many  millions.  The  first 
tnx  to  be  applied  is  that  of  a  franc  a  day  on  all  the  hacks,  cabrio- 
lets, and  public  carriages  of  every  nature.  This  will  produce 
1,200,000  francs  a  year. 

Prince  Lueien  Bonaparte,  a  grandson  to  Joseph,  has  adopted 
the  ecclesiastical  career,  and  been  enrolled  among  the  supernume- 
rary chamberlains  of  the  pope.  The  reverend  prince  is  just  now 
in  Paris,  having  accompanied  his  brothers  and  sisters  thither  at 
the  recent  call  of  the  emperor. 

Jenny  Lind  and  her  husband,  it  is  said,  are  harmoniously  and 
actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  her  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  public  schools  in  Sweden.  She  keeps  up  her  correspondence 
regularly  with  the  friends  she  made  in  this  country  during  her 
professional  visit. 

One  of  the  naval  surgeons  on  duty  at  the  Crimea  was  recently 
court-martialed  upon  charges  of  neglecting  the  sick,  behaving  in 
an  unfeeling  manner  towards  them,  and  calling  them  by  offensive 
names.  Being  found  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  mulcted  of 
the  pay  due  him,  to  be  dismissed  from  her  majesty's  service,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  one  of  her  majesty's  jails. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  in  France  with  a  coupled 
cannon,  which,  with  one  breech  and  touch-hole,  fires  two  shots  at 
the  same  time.  A  new  self-breecb-loadiiig  and  priming  carbine 
has  also  been  satisfactorily  proved.  It  weighs  seven  pounds  seven 
ounces,  has  a  barrel  twenty-two  inches  long,  a  range  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  yards,  and  can  be  fired  ten 
times  a  minute.     Damp,  or  plunging  into  water,  scarcely  att'ects  it. 


Sanba  of  <&olb. 


....  Life  has  always  action  ;  it  is  our  own  fault  if  it  ever  be 
dull. — Bulwer. 

....  In  diving  to  the  bottom  of  pleasures,  we  bring  up  more 
gravel  than  pearls. — Balzac. 

....  I  confess  God  has  no  need  of  any  man's  parts  or  learning ; 
but  certainly,  then,  he  has  much  less  need  of  his  ignorance  and  ill 
behaviour. — Dr.  Smith. 

....  Few  authors  arc  ever  so  aware  of  the  admiration  they  ex- 
cite as  to  afford  to  be  generous ;  and  this  melancholy  truth  revolts 
us  with  our  own  ambition. — Bulwer. 

....  With  every  one,  the  expectation  of  a  misfortune  constitutes 
a  dreadful  punishment.  Suffering  then  assumes  the  proportions 
of  the  unknown,  which  is  the  soul's  infinite. — Balzac. 

....  You  may  depend  upon  it,  religion  is,  in  its  essence,  tho 
most  gentlemanly  thing  in  the  world.  It  will  alone  gentilizc,  if 
unmixed  with  cant ;  and  I  know  nothing  else  that  will  alone.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  army,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  grand  embellisher 
of  manners. — Coleridye. 

....  It  is  averse  to  talent  to  be  consorted  and  trained  up  with 
inferior  minds,  or  inferior  companions,  however  high  they  may 
rank.  The  foal  of  the  racer  neither  finds  out  his  speed,  nor  calls 
out  his  powers,  if  pastured  out  with  the  common  herd,  that  are 
destined  for  the  collar  and  the  yoke. — Colton. 

....  There  is  no  difference  between  knowledge  and  temperance ; 
for  he  who  knows  what  is  food  and  embraces  it,  who  knows  what 
is  bad  ond  avoids  it,  is  learned  and  temperate.  But  they  who 
know  very  well  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  do  quite  otherwise, 
are  ignorant  and  stupid. — Socrates. 

....  Truths  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  mysterious,  yet 
being  at  the  same  time  of  universal  and  acknowledged  interest, 
arc  too  often  considered  as  so  true  that  they  lose  all  the  powers  of 
truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by  side 
with  the  most  despised  and  exploded  errors. — Coleridge. 

Those  who  have  resources  within  themselves,  who  can 
dare  to  live  alone,  want  friends  the  least,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
best  know  how  to  prize  them  the  most.  But  no  company  is  far 
preferable  to  bad,  because  we  arc  more  apt  to  catch  the  vices  of 
others  than  their  virtues,  as  disease  is  fur  more  contagious  than 
health. — Colton. 


Joker's  Bnbp/t. 

The  most  tuneful  Choir — A  quire,  every  note  of  which  is  a  bank- 
note. 

The  Peruvian  navy  is  an  institution.  It  consists  of  three  cap- 
tains, eleven  boys,  two  flat  boats  and  an  eleven  ounce  cannon.  A 
dangerous  body  that. 

"  Small  thanks  to  you,"  said  a  plaintiff'  to  one  of  his  witnesses, 
"for  what  you  said  "in  this  cause." — "  Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  con- 
scientious witness,  "but  just  think  what  I  didn't  say." 

Stock  brokers  should  be  named  breakers,  since  they  break  about 
everybody  that  has  anything  to  do  with  them.  If  you  want  to 
get  broke  to  a  certainty,  go  to  a  broker. 

A  young  lady  on  pulling  open  a  fig  was  shocked  to  find  an  in- 
sect burrowing  in  the  core,  and  instantly  threw  the  fruit  into  the 
grate.     "  There,"  said  she,  "  I  have  burnt  the  creature  in  F-I-G !" 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  posted  at  West 
Medford : — "Hog  straict."  a  shoiat  waving  1,30  with  one  ear 
cropt  long  tail  any  one  will  give  enformason  whare  he  can  bo 
found  will  receive  due  reward." 

"Grandmother,"  said  a  little  girl,  "buy  some  of  these  cucum- 
bers."—"  No,  my  child,"  replied  the  lady.  "  Why  not  ?"  asked 
the  little  girl.  "  Because  I  should  hate  to  be  seen  carrying  them 
home,  when  everybody  knows  they  are  only  a  cent  apiece." 

A  blundering  compositor,  in  setting  up  the  toast,  "  Woman, 
without  her,  man  would  be  a  savage,"  cot  the  punctuation  in  the 
wrong  place,  which  made  it  read,  "  Woman,  without  her  man, 
would  be  a  savage."  The  mistake  was  not  discovered  until  the 
editor's  wife  undertook  to  read  the  proof. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth  of  July  last,  a  swipy  individual, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  swaying  to  and  fro,  in  earnest  con- 
templation of  the  great  telescope  on  Boston  Common,  finally  me- 
tered his  powers  of  locomotion,  and  approaching  the  proprietor, 
said,  in  a  persuasive  tone,  "  See  'ere,  you — a'  say — w-when  you 
goin'  to  touch  her  off" !  More'n  a  dozen  people's  sighted  the  darn 
thing — now,  why  don't  you  touch  her  oft!" 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVKRTISKRS.-On,  pag,  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (liein<;  ovr  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  n  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  puhlic.  Another  feet 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  PiutORIax  as  an 
advertising  medium  le,  that  it  is  preserved)  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read.  Being  regularly  hound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  lall  being  placed 
on  the  instde  of  the  paper)  beoomes  a  permanent  card  of 
tlu  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

IT^Tiirms  for  Advertisinc;.— Fifty  cents  per  line,  in  all 
oases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BAUaOTJ,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Hroiutleld  StS.,  lioston,  Mass. 

NEW    STANDARD    WORKS 

ON 

MILITARY    TACTICS. 

1>1KI,K  ANT)  LIGHT  1  NT  A  NT  11 Y  TACTICS       Prepared 
\  for  the  use  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  by  or- 
der or  th.-  War  Department.     By  Col.  w.  J.  Hardee,  D. 

S       V        With     numerous    engravings.      2    vols.      18mO. 
l'riee.  K 

CAVALRY  TACTICS.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment.     iVith    numerous    engravings,      'i    vols.      18mo. 

BAYONET  EXERCISE.     Prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Annv  of   the  United   States.  1,\  order  of  tile  War  Depart- 
ment.    By  George  B.  M'Clellan,  Captain,  TJ.  8   A.     With 
numerous  engravings.     1vol.     12mo.     (In  Press). 
.just  PUBLISHED  BY 
.1.  P.  MPI'IXCOTT  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
and  for  sale  by  all  the  Booksellers  of  Boston.     Copll 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  tile  retail  price, 
sept  1  3t 

WORKS   OF  ART. 

THE  undersigned  have  associated  themeelTea under  the 
firm  <>f  CM  \M)LKR  <£•  CLAIM',  u    DEALERS 
in   works  ok  ART,  to  which   business  they  will  aire 

their  exclusive  attention.  They  have  taken  Bouaa,  No. 
24  Winter  street,  and  fitted  up  spacious  and  well-lighted 
for  the  favorable  exhibition  of  Paintings,  Drawing*, 
Fine  blRftTingS,  etc.,  of  which  they  hive  now  on  hand  a 
large  and  valuable  stock,  selected  with  great  can*,  and  in- 
eluding  many  rare  works  by  the  most  celebrated  masters, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  Persons  interested  in  Works 
of  Art  are  invite!  to  visit  their  establishment,  where  they 
will  find  the  finest  collections  of  Engravings  in  the  coun- 
try, and  every  convenience  fur  examining  them  at  leisure. 

The  stock  will   be  constantly  renewed   by  importations 
from  the  best  Publishing  Houses  in  Europe. 

0.  L.  CHANDLER,  GEO.  D.  CLAPP. 

sept  8 

A.    HAN  NEY, 

Publisher,  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Thaler  in 

MAPS,  CHARTS,  BOOKS  AND  PRINTS, 

196  Bfoadway,  between  Fulton  &  Dey  St?..  New  York, 
"IITOlM.D  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
y  V  public  to  his  establishment,  where  a  larger  assort- 
ment of  TRAVELLERS' OUIDES,  POCKET  AND  MOUNT- 
ED MAI'S.  HAND  HOOKS,  etc..  can  be  found  than  at 
any  other  store  in  the  city. 

px.  B.— 1000  AGENTS  WANTED,  to  travel  through  the 

United  States  and  Canada,  to  whom  very  liberal  induce- 
ment^ will  be  offered.     Address  as  above,  when  catalogues 
cont  lining  wholesale  and  retail  prices  will  be  sent. 
It 

VJKM  IMAM)  MUSIC— Just  published,  Roren'fl 
ll  Fsmali  Institute  CommfCBHBM  Mrsic  for  Jult, 
1865,  consisting  of  five  pieces,  elegantly  gotten  up  from 
engraved  plates.  Poetry  by  the  young  Ladles  ;  the  Music 
by  J.  <\  Cook.  Price  for  the  whole  set  only  88  cents,  be- 
ing one  of  the  cheapest  collections  ever  published  Mailed 
free  of  postage.  COOK  &  BROTHERS, 

sept  «    2t  Music  Dealer*.  No.  313  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

TH.ERK  Is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN. 
June  16       3in        Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

HKIUUNG'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  II  w.l's  Patbnt  Powder 
Proop  Locks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851.  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. New  York,  in  1868.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C    HERRING  &  Co., 
(Jreen  Block,  185.  137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York. 
sept  1 

LADIES! 

6  O 

\  O 

<?  « 

O    O    T    T    O    10" 

is  now  a  "  Household  Word  "  in  the  United  States. 

ROB'T  LOUAN  &  Co  . 
sept  8  51  Dey  St..  New  York 

Office  of  the  Marvland  Consolidated  Lotteries,  I 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  20th  June,  1866.      J 

CAUTION  l-LOTTERY   FRAUDS ! 

THK  Commissioner  of  the  Maryland  Stat*  Lotteries  has 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  caution  the  public  against  the 
numerous  swindlers  who  circulate  by  mail  and  otherwise, 
fraudulent  Lottery  schemes,  and  pretend  to  be  agents  for 
the  sale  of  tickets  in  Lotteries  which  are  wholly  fictitious. 

The  only  legal  Lotteries  in  Maryland  arc  those  drawn 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  State,  under  the  new  Constitution,  to 
examine  and  approve  the  schemes  and  attend  to  the  draw- 
ings. 

All  the  tickets  in  these  Lotteries,  and  all  certificates  of 
packages  of  tickets,  have  the  lithographed  signature,  "  P. 
X.  bVtN*N.  Genera]  Agent  for  the  Contractor.  Office  of 
the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries.  Baltimore,  Mary- 
laud."  All  others  are  fraudulent.  For  full  information 
on  the  subject  of  these  frauds,  address 

sept  8  5t  K.  X.  BRKNAN.  Baltimore,  Ud. 

CHARLES      A.     BARRY, 

ARTIST, 

DESIGNER  AND   DRAUGHTSMAN  ON  WOOD. 
2t  5  TREM0NT  STREET,  R0STON.  sept  1 

A  HALM  f..r  every  Wound.     DYKRS  HEALING  EM- 
BROCATION cures  all  Wounds,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  sept  8 


MEW   WORKS    JUST   PUBLISHED 

BI 

SAMUEL    FRENCH, 

No.  121   NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THK  IH0N  CROSS  :  "r.  Ths  Countess  ofErrol.  By  Byl- 
vanus  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  26  cents. 

THK  DUCAL  CORONET:  or,  Ths  Heir  and  the  Usurper. 
A  Romance  of  Italy.  By  Arthur  Morton,  A.  M.  Price, 
2.r>  cents. 

THK  ARROW  ok  GOLD:  or, The  Shell  Gatherer.  By  the 
author  of  ■'  Hecrets  of  tin-  fells."     Price,  25  cents. 

THK  SKA  LARK  :  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana.  By  A. 
\v.  Sumner.    Price,  26  cents. 

THK  KING  AND  TI1K  COBBLER.  By  Austin  C.  Bur- 
dick.      Price,  2i>  cent.*. 

THK  BELLE  OK  THK  ORIENT:  or.  The  Hindoo  Mer- 
chant's Legacy.     By  Geo.  V  Buruhani.  Price,  26  cents. 

THK  SKA-WITCH  :  or.  The  African  Quadroon.  B]  Lieu- 
tenant Murray.    Price,  25  cents. 

THK  LAW  STUDENT  :  "r.  The  struggles  ofa  Heart.  By 
Oliver  Bounderby.     Price,  25 cents. 

THK  INFANT  BRIDE  OK  TIU  XlI.l.O.  By  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  .lr.     Price.  25  cent*. 

BIANCA:  or.  Tile  Star  of  the  Valley.     By  Augustine  .1.  H. 

Duganne.    Price.  26cents. 

THK  DUKE'S  PRIZE.  A  Story  of  Art  and  Heart  in  Flo- 
rence.    By  Lieutenant  Murray.     Price.  25  cents. 

THK  J  COOLER  OK  NANKIN:  or,  The  Grandee's  Plot. 
By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  .lr.     Price.  25  cent-. 

THK   ROMAN   SOPRANO:  or,  The  Captain  of  the  Swiss 

Qnard.    By  Charles  Rosenhurg.    Price.  26  cents. 
THK  R0TAL  GREENS:  dr.  The  Scout  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.   By  l>r  J.  H.  Robinson.    Price, 26 cents. 

STEEL  AND  GOLD:  or. The  llcirof  (iien-ille.    A  Revolu- 
tionary Story.  By  Francis  A.  Durivage.    Price.  25  cents. 
PAOI.1NA:  or.   The  Syl.il  of  the  Arno.     A  Tale  of  the 

Time  ofCOSUlO  111.      By  Martha  A.  ClOUgh.      Being  the 

$500  prize   tale      The  hook  contains  200  pages,  with 

eight  tine  engravings.     Price.  50  cents. 
THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SILVER  CROSS:  or,  Halted   the 

Lion  of  Turkestan.     A  Tale  of  the  Ottoman   Empire. 

By  Edgar  w.  Davie-.  Jr.     Being  the  S1000  priite  tale. 

Tiiis  book  coutains  280  pages,  with  eight  tine  engrav- 
ings.    Price,  in  paper  covers.  50  (cuts 
ALICE,  THK    FISHER  OIRL:   or,  The  Old  Man  of  the 

Wreck.    By  Austin  C.  Burdick.    Price, 26  cento. 
THK  KING  OK  THK  SKA.     A  Tale  of  the  Fearless  and 

Free.     By  Ned  Buntline.     Price.  25  cents. 
AURORA  :  or.  The  Sharpshooters'  Scout.    A  Romance  of 

the  Revolution.  By  Ben:  Parley  Poore.  Price,  25  cents. 
THK  QUEEN  OK  THK  SKA  :  or,  Our  Lady  of  the  Ocean. 

A  Tale  of  Love.  Strife  and  Chivalry.     By  Ned  Buntline. 

Price,  26  cents. 
THK  PRINCE  CORSAIR.     A  Tale  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

By  Augustine  J.  H.  Duganne.     Price.  25  cents 
ISIDORK   DK  MONTIGNY:    or.   The  Smugglers  of  St. 

Main.     By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  .lr.     Price.  25  cents. 
PAUL  LAROON:  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles.     By 

Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.     Price,  25  cents. 
NELL   NOELL,  THK   LIGHT  KEEPER'S  TREASURE. 

By  George  P   Burnham.     Price,  25  cents. 
THK  GIPSKY:  or,  The  Robbers  of  Naples.    A  Story  of 

Love  and  Pride.     By  Lieut.  Murray.     Price.  25  cents. 
CLARA  HOPKINS:  or.  A  Memoir  of  City  Life.    By  Os- 
good Bradbury.     Price,  25  cents. 
THE  ORANGE  GIRL  OF  VENICE:  or.  The  Downfall  of  the 

Council  of  Ten.  By  Dennis  Hanuigan.  Price.  25  cents. 
THK  SECRETS  OF  THK  OLD  SMITHY.     A  Sequel  to  Ada 

the  Betrayed.     Price,  25  cents. 
IVAN  THK  SERF:  or.  The  Russian  and  the  Circassian. 

A  Story  of  Russia.  Turkey  and  Circassia      By  Austin  ('. 

Burdick.     Price,  25  cents. 
HKN'RY  LA  NI'IT:  or.  The  Foundling  of  the  Castlo  of 

Estella.     A  Tale  of  Navarre  in  the  Olden  Time.    By 

Austin  C.  Burdick.     Price.  25  cents. 
ANNIE,  THE  ORPHAN  GIRL  OK  ST.  MARY:  or,  The 

Golden  Marriage.    By  Shortfellow.    Price,  25  cents. 

*„*  All  the  above  named  publications  may  be  obtained 
at  all  of  the  periodical  depots,  and  of  the  news  agents  in 
any  part  of  the  1'nitcd  States  and  the  Canadas. 

\ry  Eight  of  the  25  cent  books  will  be  sold  for  S1 .  Se- 
lect from  the  above,  and  they  will  be  sent  according  to 
wish,  either  by  mail  or  express. 

Price  to  the  Trai>e—  $8  per  hundred  ;  $ 70  per  thou- 
sand.    All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

PLEASE  TO  BEAD  THI8. 

TO  PKRSONS  OCT  OK  EMPLOYMENT.— Work 
for  all.  and  work  that  will  pay — in  selling  in  every 
county  in  the  United  States, 

OUR  VERY  POPULAR  PICTORIAL  BOOKS 
of  different  kinds. 

Terms,  Catalogues,  etc.,  sent,  prepaid,  on  application 

to  '    ROBERT  SEARS.  Publish, r. 
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181  William  Street,  New  York. 


JCNEf ,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &  CO., 

No.  2211  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SI  \IMKIt  ST8.,  BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS  and  n  holesale  and 
Retail    Dealers  ill   Watches,  .lew- 

elrv.     Military    and     Kaney    G Is, 

oiler  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following  Kine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks,  Sheffield 
ami  Birmingham  Kine  Platedlvares, 
Bronies,  Parian  Ware,  Fanoy  Goods 

and  curiosities.    Also,  a  great  variety 

of  Rleh  silver  Goods  and  Kine  Jew- 
elry.  Sign  of  the  QotdcnEagte,   s8 


aug  25 

FIRST    PREMIUM    MELODEONS. 

THK  VKRY  BKST  NOW  MANUFACTURED. 

S.    L).    &   H.   \V.   SMITH 

RESPECTFULLY  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Improved  Melodeons,  constantly  on  exhibition  at  their 
Wareroonis, 

No.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to 
(hemaalrefi,  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh 
and  boning  sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  in- 
strument, and  rendering  the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ- 
like. The  action  La  promptand  reliable,  enabling  the  per- 
former to  execute  the  most  rapid  music  without  blurring 
the  tones.     The  swell  is  arranged  to  give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  tin-  Fin.  Premium  overall 

competitors,  at  the  Fair  Of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  ;  also,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 
ics* Fair,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Parlor,  Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 
var>  in^r  from  $45  to  $1%>. 

Larger  Instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
churches  and  chapels,  $200. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMO- 
NIUM, has  been  essentially  improved  b\  Messrs.  Smith. 
and  they  have  secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  the  ye..r,  can  have  the  rent  credited 
as  part  payment  of  the  purcha.-e  money.  sept  8 

TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

THE  LOD1  UfANUFACTURING  COajGOCORT- 
LANDTSTREET,  NEW  YORK,  manufacture  from  the 
night  .-oil  of  New  i'ork  city,  two  very  powerful  manures. 
called 

POUDSETTE    AND     TAFEN. 

From  the  small  quantity  used,  the  ease  of  their  applica- 
tion, and  the  powerful  results  obtained,  they  are  at  once 
the  cheapest  and  best  manures  in  the  world  for  grass. 
winter  grain,  earden  vegetables  and  general  crops.  Price 
of  Tafen.  $35  per  ton;  of  Poudrette.  §1  50  per  barrel  for 
any  quantity  over  six  barrels— delivered  free  of  cartage  or 
other  expense.  Pamphlets  and  circulars  *eot,  free  of 
postage,  to  enquirers.     Apply  as  above.         4t        aug  25 


THE  MISTAKE  OF  A  LIFE-TIME. 

A  STOaT  or  THS 

MYSTE'.UKS  OF  TIIK  SHORE  AND  THE  VICISSITUDES 

OK  THE  SKA 

BY  WALDO  HOWARD. 
A  new  Edition  «it"  this  popular  l>onk  has  just  been  Issued, 

t taining  208  pages,  octavo.     Price.  f>0  cent**.    This  is 

she  third  edition  of  this  extraordinary  and  Intensely  In- 
teresting wni-k.  which  is  now  Issued  In  this  aheap  and 
popalarfonn  that  all  ma}  posses:)  it 

Ci>pi<'s  sent  f't  any  part  of  the  country,  free  of  expense, 
on  enclosure  of  the  price  to 

win.  v.  shim  i;r,  publisher, 

128  WASHINGTON,  CORNER  OK  WATER  STREET. 

sept  8 U 

TO  THOSE  OCT  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

WANTED— A  FEW  GENTLEMEN  in  every  town  and 
county  throughout  the  Union,  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  ami  sale  of  an  article  upon  which.  Cor  the 
outlay  nt' sin.  B1000  a  year  may  he  maide.  This  article  Is 
one  of  universal  consumption  This,  is  an  opportunity 
that  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  by  those  who  wish  a 
good,  remunerative  business.  Kull  particulars  sent  by 
mail,  on  the  receipt  of  12  1-2  cents.  Specimen  sent,  when 
required.    Address  Prof.  JAMES  T.  HORNE, 

sept  8         it         Box  No.  4551.  New  York  Post  Office. 


A.  W.  LADD  it,  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND    ACTION 

PIANO     FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  HADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
<he  Orand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  Y'ORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE, 

WARER00MS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

AND  519  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 


LYON'S  MAGNETIC  POWDER, 


F 


OR  the  destruction  of  Bed-Bugs.  Cockroaches,  Moths, 
Fleas.  A/lls.  MosijiitUjts.  Files.  Plant  Insects,   vermin 

on  Fowls  and  Animals,  and  every  other  species  of  insects 
with  which  its  particles  come  in  contact. 
WITHOUT  POISON. 

LYONS    MAGNETIC    PILLS, 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  AND  MICE. 
EMANUEL  LYON, 

aug  25  8t  424  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 

CHERRY  AND  JACOBY  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
"ANUKACTURK  a  superior    article  of  PRINTING- 


M' 


INKS,  which  they  furnish  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
which  they  solicit  the  attention  of  Printers.  The  Picto- 
rial is  printed  with  this  Ink. 

Reference — liallou'.H  Pictorial. 

aug  11  eptf  JOUX  WOODRUFF,  Agent. 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
A    DOMESTIC     STORY. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  H    BUTLER  LAING 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  H.  DAVIS.  Publisher,  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  3in 

model  melodeons: 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  th.-,  best  musieians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.    Prices— $60,  $76,  $100.  #1*20.  $136.  $150  and  £176 
QfT*  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24      tf     Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

4fe  1  K(\   PER  MONTH— a  small  fortune  for   %1.     A 

(fl)  1  •  )V"  chance  to  make  money  by  nil  persons  in  or  out 
of  business:  no  capital  needed,  and  t<ut  little  expense  in- 
curml,  it  requires  no  travelling,  no  peddling,  but  gives 
you  the  comforts  of  a  home,  with  a  chance  to  make  from 
$150  to  $200  per  month.  This  is  no  recipe  of  any  kind  or 
book  agency ;  it  is  something  entirely  new.  ami  woi  thv  of 
all  persons  desiring  a  permanent  and  genteel  employment. 
The  whole  right  and  knowledge  will  be  sent  to  any  person 
upon  the  receipt  of  $1.  postpaid,  addressed  to 
sept  8  2t  E.  8.  SHIPLEY.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

TO   NERVOUS  SUFFERERS. -A  retired   c  ergy 
man.  restored   to  health  in  a  few  days,  after  us   y 
years  of   great  nervous   suffering,   is  anxious    to   ma)  e 
known  the  means  of  core.     Will  send  (free)  the  prescrip- 
tion used.     Direct  to  the    Rev.  JOHN*  M.  DAGXALL. 
sept  8        2t         59  Fulton  St..  Brooklyn.  New  York 


SPORTSMAN'S    PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMEBICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We   have  just  published   a   valuable    Book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  rise,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,     FISHING,    AND     HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  tine  picture*  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  arc  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  PICTORIAL  <>km,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

T  WKNTY-KIVE      CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  Kale  at  all 
of  the  periodica]  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TKACIIKKS  doiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  Is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  WB  print,  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  U    BALLOT.  PuAillArr, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
Creates  V,\v  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  pbysi- 
,nd  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  when;  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  I'nited  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  *1.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York/' 
July  7       • _tf^ 

A  Word  Of  Advice.— When  laboring  under  any  dis- 
ease of  the  throat,  or  lungs,  rest  assured  that  speedy  relief 
can  bo  obtained  by  using  Dr  Wist.ir's  Balsam  of  Wild 
Cherry.     Its  success  in  such  oaaos  Ifl  unparalleled. 

BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

[LATE  GLEASONS  PICTORIAL.] 

— A — 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

8ince  the  first  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  pag* 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Three  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  «20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPEE  IN  THE  W0BLD! 

Terms: — Ixvariablt  in  Advance. — One  subscriber  on* 
v.-ar.  ^3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  $10  00;  10  subscrib- 
ers, $20  00. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

(l7*  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this 
paper. 

Sy  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
sue  cents  per  single  copy . 

Published  by 

If.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  St*..  Boston. 

IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR   EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  runup  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  .MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  S?3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  U  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  can-fully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCEI.T.ATrr, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  Fpieed  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvementa 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  Itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  aa 
below,  shall  receive  the  Mapizinc  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  tho 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publishfr  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Bta.,  Boston. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  huuior, 
proRC  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  *s> 
prenly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  paper  por  tub  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the 
UAMMOTn  size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
In  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  ••  liallou's  Pictorial." 

TEKMS  —  INVARIABLY  DJ  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 92  00 

4  subscribers,  "  7  00 

10         "  "      '•    1500 

Any  person  Bending  us  sixteen  ^i  lbers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copj  gratis. 

One  copy  of  THK  Flao  op  OCR  U»J0N,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  Si  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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BALLOUS   PI         RIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   CXJMPA>*I<  >X 


WIRT    BRIDGE   ACROSS   TUB   EI.  ER    LSIEPIR,   AT   KIEV,  IN    BCSSA. 


THE  imr.  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  D5ETPER  AT  KIEV. 
TV  imiaspaa jwfe1  eagraeiag*  cahtx  a  aalradid  riea-  of  ike 
Wire  Bridge  across  eke  Dnerper.  at  Kier,  atari)  was  drawa  oo  tie 
•pot,  oa  the  nrrarina  of  its  opeaias  aad  atailiii  allay  and  a  rep- 
lof  the  aemaaaaal  which  was  pecaBar  to  Bainita  ras- 
The  foaadaboa  of  this  triage  wa*  had  Au»t  » 
b»4  from  that  day  the  work  '*  it*  ezeetioa  atugjtaand  steadily 
oaward,  aaol  September.  1853,  wkea  it  was  completed.  For  a 
lot  _•  u Br  ike  ptauiiaaiau  of  Uyiag  a  bridge 
Iraeiper  was  keid  execcdiaejy  aaeataoaablt 
from  ike  tact,  ikat  erery  faring,  w  iea  tke  ice  wharh  bind*  rke 
rirer  in  wisaer  Breaks,  k  eaases  aa  meiaoa  of  it? 
ins  auks  aroaad,  sad  ta.tuia«  away  in 
before  k.  la  tke  face,  kowrrer,  af  ihis  aerioas  daarahy,  wkk  tke 
aid  of  tke  Holy  Spirit,  a*  rke  deroat  Ka^nn-  say,  tke  project  ra 
at  teagtk  taaa- at  ■)  a  tacceaBaal  iirae  At  tke  reqaest  of  Emperor 
Ni--bola*.  a  pfoa  was  drawa  aad  pi  i  stall  il  byaa  ~ 
■■■ml  Charles  Yiajolr,  and  others  by  *MEi""1*  ,jt  ■ 
'•'iaioly  vat  preferred,  aad  ke  boas  forthwith 


T    -/ 
of  tke  lanaaer, 


at  tke  Utto-  of  tke 
tke  dim  ii  salami  arfciefc  the  aararal 

a»  u.rr-  3y  de4-rril*d.  opposed  to  tke 

-jA  more  especially.  |iiihaan,  in  tke  earhr  stages  of  them. 
aa  rke  bed  of  tke  ifrer  was  foaad  extreaaerr  sort  aad  aaeiea).  to 
tke  rriaaaph  of  labor,  jadieioas It  directed  by  arirare,  tke  bridge 
to  completed.  etegaarJT  aad  aaaaaaaalrr  ra  tverr  part, 
ready  oa  tke  «tk  of  September,  1863,  far  rke  eereatoay 
a>  throw  it  opea  to  tke  }  a'-Uc.  Tke  Grand  Dake.  Ni  -«4ai  N:  -o- 
laewkrk,  aoa  of  rke  easperor,  afcomnaaird  by  C 
r*r.~  e  *  tarn  *-^  ~.  mal  ?**•.  r^  "Lxf  *t,._i^~'  r*.  had  »oarrt-xr-i 
from  St-  Feaersbarg  to  rake  a  part  ia  this  dediraaary  service,  "tb* 
drariiuliiia  of  wkiek  wB  ataaaiau  at  wak  rke  aaaaaer  ia  -aback 
erery  bridge  ia  tke  Rasstaa  empire  it  opeaed  for  tke  first  rime.  A 
huge  eoaroarae  of  people  harjag  aaarmUrd,  they  were  formed  ia 
kae  of  prouaiioa  before  rke  bridge,  a  body  of  prie»t*  ia  ratir  oaV- 
rial  robes,  orrapyaag  a  place  ia  the  fri 

iaret,  made  a 


across  ia  tke  foTowiag  order:— the  Graad  Dake  Nicola 
■  af  rke  graad  dake,  aad  rke  kead  priest,  carat 
of  eagracers,  corps  of  aarksaea,  people,  etc  -  Wkea  the  y  reached 
the  other  side,  rke  graad  dak 
kad  foOaaed  after,  aad  started  for  Si '. 
puueicas  of  Bawis — mdnd, 

r  for  srady  aad  •  oouaem.     latpaitial  tra vr; Wr*.  ako 


Iu  spleadid  ririea, 

BTJagea,  •..-.  rr.  like  tke 

work  of  to-day,  com  pared   skk  tke  tfow  i 

I  ■agaaltoa  of  adjaerat 

raBeat  of  tke  aaaerial  agat  of 

«a  aad  tke  Uaued  States  of  North  . 

'  dcaporitai ;  rke  other,  a  free  repabfic.    Tke  i 

\   in  Kfe-tia  i»  the  will  of  one  man  ;  tke  morrre  powrr  in  i 

!  is  ike  imt  lliceace  of  the  aaas.     Ia  botk,  tke  resaka  are  tke  i 

rker  prosaerity  baaed  oa  arapoti—  is  likely  ta  be  penaaaeat, 
■  qacatioa  tkat  can  oatr  be  aerided  by  ezperieace.    Hakerto, 
tke  bactorr  of  tke  aorkl  goes  agaaast  k. 


RELIGIOUS   CBSEMOSIES   AT  THE   CON- 


Mmr    B1TT  r\TT    f  CORNER  OF  TREMONT 
.  BL.  -DALliUU,  1  avd  BKOMFLKLD  STS. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  18.55. 


$3,00  PER  ANNUM. 
6  CENTS  SINGLE. 


{Vol.  IX.,  No.  11— Wholb  No.  219. 


STATK  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  fine  picture  designed  for  us  by  Billings  and  engraved  by 
Andrew,  is  emblematic  of  the  youngest  of  the  sister  States — the 
far-famed  Eldorado.  In  the  upper  part  are  the  State  arms — a 
figure  of  Minerva,  supported  by  the  grizzly  bear,  miners  and  ships 
in  the  middle  distance,  and  far  off  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  nearest  foreground  of  the  design  exhibits 
the  stratagem  employed  by  the  native  Indians  to  approach  near 
enough  to  the  deer  to  shoot  them.  In  the  upper  right  hand  cor- 
■  miner's  camp,  a  group  of  Californians  being  engaged  in 
digging,  washing  and  cradling  the  precious  ore,  while  a  Chinaman 
is  seen  equipped  with  a  ponderous  pair  of  scales.  A  rude  log 
lodging  house  is  facetiously  designated  as  the  Astor.  California 
is  the  youngest  star  in  the  galaxy  of  States.     It  is  the   golden 


land  of  promise,  teeming  with  the  precious  metals,  embracing  a 
great  variety  of  climate,  and  agricultural  and  commereial  re- 
sources, which  will  make  it  the  great  empire  State  of  the  farthest 
West.  It  is  the  great  golden  gate  of  the  Pacific,  as  New  York  is 
of  the  Atlantic  shore.  As  early  as  1542,  a  Spaniard  named  Ca- 
hrillo  discovered  a  part  of  this  country.  In  1578,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  command  of  an  Knglish  expedition,  visited  it,  and  con- 
ferred on  it  the  name  of  New  Albion.  Spanish  colonies  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  the  seacoast  in  1768,  and  it  remained  a 
Mexican  province  until  1836,  when  the  people  revolted,  drove  the 
Mexican  officials  from  their  posts  and  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent. For  ten  years  the  Mexican  government  feebly  and 
vainly  endeavored  to  reclaim  their  revolted  province.  In  July, 
1846,  Monterey  was   seized   by   a  squadron   under  Commodore 


Sloat,  the  American  flag  hoisted  on  the  citadel,  and  a  provisional 
American  government  established.  The  progress  of  California 
would  have  been  slow,  but  for  the  discovery  ol  gold  at  Sutter's 
mills  in  1848.  The  extraordinary  wealth  thus  it.  velopcd  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  world — people  flocked  thither  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  in  September  1850,  California  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  mid  independent  State. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south,  is  764  miles,  its  average  breadth, 
212  miles;  area,  about  188,500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Oregon,  cast  by  Utah,  south  by  Lower  California, 
and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  finances  of  the  State  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  Education  has  received  the  attention  of 
the  State,  and  a  system  of  free  schools  has  been  established.  In 
its  surface  the  country  presents  a  great  variety  of  features. 
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[continued.] 
CHAPTER  VI. 

PADRE     H  E  R  R  A  T  A  . 

In  the  back  room  of  a  single-storied,  squalid-looking  house,  or 
rather  hovel,  situated  on  one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  surround- 
ed on  every  side  by  imposing  palaces, 'under  the  shadow  of  which 
it  seemed  to  shrink  and  hide,  like  a  scared  beggar-child  in  some 
gorgeous  cathedral — in  the  solitary  back  room  of  that  unpretend- 
ing hut  sat  a  man  whose  age  might  not  he  determined  by  his  li  a- 
turcs,  since  in  their  expression  was  observable  that  mixture  of 
youthful  freshness  with  the  wisdom  of  mature  years,  which  distin- 
guishes some  countenances,  to  the  manifest  perplexity  of  the  best 
physiognomists.  Nevertheless,  though  it  was  difficult  to  settle 
upon  the  man's  exact  age,  it  was  not  hard  to  conjecture,  by  the 
mingled  softness  and  determination  stamped  in  his  every  linea- 
ment, that  the  priest,  for  such  his  vesture  denoted  him  to  be,  was 
neither  of  a  harsh  nor  common  nature.  11  i<  eyes  were  bright 
and  penetrating  in  their  gaze,  his  checks  ruddy,  and  bis  brow 
thoughtful,  but  neither  deeply  worked  with  wrinkles  nor  sallow 
from  midnight  vigils.  The  capacity  for  action  as  well  as  reflec- 
tion was  plainly  apparent  to  an  observer  in  both  face  and  figure 
of  the  good  father,  who  now  bowed  his  head  against  the  wall  of 
the  hut,  as  he  sat  on  a  block  of  wood  which  answered  for  a 
chair,  and  who,  as  if  in  assistance  of  his  meditations,  smoked 
quietly  a  cigarette  which  he  had  just  rolled  up. 

The  smoke  of  this  cigarette,  ascending  in  the  confined  apart- 
ment, soon  encircled  the  priest's  head  with  a  grayish  cloud,  which 
suited  very  well  the  dim  light  that  entered  the  hut  through  an  un- 
glazed  aperture  in  the  rear  wall.  The  morning  breeze,  for  the 
sun  had  but  just  risen,  slightly  agitated  the  wreaths  of  smoke, 
and  blew  aside  the  stray  locks  of  hair  which  grew  on  either  side 
of  the  padre's  tonsure — but  otherwise  a  character  of  intense  quiet 
and  repose  was  presented  within  the  hovel,  in  which  the  occupant 
seemed  to  share  equally  with  the  place. 

But  a  sudden  tap  upon  the  outside  of  the  wooden  window- pane 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  grotesque-looking  head  at  the 
aperture  above-mentioned,  aroused  the  good  priest  from  his  rev- 
erie, and  caused  him  at  once  to  remove  his  cigarette  and  to  turn 
his  head  toward  the  new  comer.  A  glance  of  pleased  recognition 
accompanied  the  movement,  and  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"Benedicite,  my  son  !  you  are  stirring  early  this  morning." 

"Yes,  and  I  calk'late  I  whs  stirrin'  late  last  night,  padre.  And 
that's  the  why  and  wherefore  I'm  here  now.  I  want  your  advice, 
padre,  seein's  how  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  and  I  want  you 
to  come  straight  along,  ef  you  can  conscientiously,  for  I'm  in  a 
hobble,  an'  no  mistake." 

"  The  saints  preserve  us,  son  Jacob,  you  have  not  been  getting 
in  trouble  with  the  police,  I  trust  ?" 

"  O,  nothin'  o'  that  sort,  padre.  'Taint  for  myself  I'm  afeard, 
no  how.  Jake  Duscnlmry  can  hoc  his  own  row,  now  I  tell  ye. 
But  ef  you  want  to  save  as  party  a  young  critter  as  ever  wore 
calico,  from  some  consarned  chap  that's  been  a-plottin'  agin  her, 
and  gittin'  her  brother  shot,  and  actin'  like  pizen  gincrally,  I  reck- 
on now's  your  time,  and  no  mistake.  So  padre,  beggin'  pardon, 
snpposin'  we  hurry  up  our  teams,  and  push  along !" 

The  worthy  priest  smiled  at  the  Yankee's  earnest  adjuration, 
and  proceeded  to  interrogate  him  further  in  relation  to  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view.  When,  however,  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  suicide  of  Charles  Clinton  had  been  communicated  by 
Duscnbury  to  his  reverend  friend,  the  latter  acceded  with  alacri- 
ty to  the  Yankee's  request  that  they  should  at  once  repair  to  the 
house  of  mourning. 

"  There  are,  I  fear  me,  some  dark  purposes  threatening  this 
poor  young  lady,"  said  the  priest,  "  and  it  may  be  that  the  Al- 
mighty will  permit  us  to  be  the  instruments  of  counteracting 
them.  We  must  learn  more  from  those  faithful  servants,  and  if 
need  be,  signor,  we  have  powerful  friends,  as  you  know,  in  the 
capital." 

"  I  know  you  kin  du  jest  about  what  you  please  with  Mister 
Hcrrera,  padre.  But,  artcr  all,  I'd  like  to  see  our  old  friend 
Gamozin,  that's  got  to  be  a  great  nob  now,  and  that  ere  real  right- 
in'  chap,  Capting  Nunez— I'd  like  to  sec  both  on  'em  standin' 
right  side  o'  you  this  minute.  Jebosophat  !  them  two  fellars  arc 
.it  o'  critters  to  walk  into  rascality,  an'  no  mistake." 

"  Our  friends  are  noble  spirits,  and  would  doubtless  be  of 
much  assistance  to  us  in  any  crisis.  But  Montognone  seldom 
his  retired  estates  in  the  mountains,  and  Colonel  Nunez, 
as  you  know,  is  with  the  army  on  the  frontiers.  But,  we  may  need 
them  not  at  all,  my  son.  Perhaps  our  fears  are  magnified  in  re- 
gard to  your  countrywoman.  However,  of  that  we  shall  soon 
learn  more.     Lei  US  depart  at  once." 

"  Padre,  1  aint  afeard  o'  any  harm  while  you're  about,  for  by 
the  ctamal  hokey,  1  know  you're  the  clean  grit  when  occasion 
requires.  I  only  kind  o'  hanker  arter  a  sight  o'  Capting  Nunez, 
because  he's  a  hoes,  and  no  mistake.  But,  as  you  say,  padre, 
there's  no  tellin'  whether  we  shall  want  any  assistance  whatever  ; 
so  let's  be  movin'  spry." 

The  padre  at  once  proceeded   to  the  door  of  the  hut,  to  reach 


his  North  American  coadjutor,  for  the  conversation  we  have  re- 
lated bad  taken  place  between  the  two  through  the  medium  of  the 
aperture  before  alluded  to.  Wrapped  in  his  cloak  or  holy  cowl 
of  black  bombazine,  the  good  priest  passed  through  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  hovel,  only  pausing  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  olive 
face  of  an  old  woman,  the  hostess  of  the  hovel,  who  was  quietly 
slumbering  upon  a  rude  pallet  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  Then, 
softly  unbarring  the  frail  outer  door,  he  emerged  into  the  street, 
and  being  at  once  joined  by  Duscnbury,  hurriedly  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  latter's  unfortunate 
countrywoman. 

Already  the  noiso  and  bustle  of  daily  life  was  beginning  to  fill 
the  streets  along  which  the  two  took  their  way,  and  on  arriving 
at  their  destination,  they  found  that  the  officers  of  the  polico  were 
busily  engaged  in  making  an  examination  of  the  premises,  inter- 
rogating the  servants,  and  with  all  the  airs  of  authority,  placing 
the  seals  of  official  interference  upon  such  cabinets  and  desks  as 
they  deemed  the  repositories  of  papers  or  documents  likely  to  be 
of  importance  in  the  event  of  further  action  on  the  part  of  tho 
district  alcalde.  At  the  appearance  of  a  priest,  they  bowed  re- 
spectfully, bnt  continued  their  scrutiny  ;  and  Duscnbury,  as  his 
eyes  glanced  hurriedly  around  the  apartment,  which  was  the  room 
that  he  had  occupied  alone  during  the  night,  and  contiguous  to 
that  in  which  lay  the  corpse  of  Clinton,  saw  that  another  was 
present  beside  the  two  weeping  servants  of  the  household.  This 
was  the  suicide's  sister. 

The  maiden  was  very  lovely,  though  at  the  present  moment 
her  face  was  pale  as  marble,  and  her  eyes  heavy  with  a  bitter 
grief.  She  sit  in  the  large  arm-chair  near  the  window,  her  beau- 
tiful figure  wrapped  in  a  loose  white  robe,  secured  about  the 
waist  by  a  blue  sash,  and  clasped  upon  her  ngitated  bosom  by  a 
small  golden  cross.  In  her  dark  brown  hair  was  twined  a  wreath 
of  yesterday's  roses,  drooping  and  withered  now,  alas !  like  the 
sweet  child  whose  brow  they  had  decked.  She  was  indeed  but  a 
child  to  look  upon,  for  scarcely  seventeen  summers  had  passed 
over  her,  and  the  light  of  girlhood  had,  until  this  fatal  hour,  been 
bright  within  her  bosom,  nnd  a  clear,  ringing  laugh  and  sunny 
smile  more  natural  to  her  than  sighs  or  tears.  But  now,  oppress- 
ed and  bending  beneath  the  dead  weight  of  her  loneliness,  with 
the  image  of  her  bleeding  brother  evermore  present  in  her 
thoughts,  she  sat  motionless  in  the  great  arm-chair,  her  eyes 
shaded  by  her  small  hands,  her  tresses  falling  down  and  disor- 
dered upon  her  white  neck,  and  a  deep  abstractedness  of  sorrow 
in  her  whole  appearance  that  showed  how  perfectly  her  spirit  was 
crushed,  how  measureless  was  the  abyss  of  her  despair. 

The  padre,  as  his  pitying  eye  rested  upon  the  young  girl,  felt  at 
once,  with  the  quickness  of  a  good  heart,  how  vain  would  be  all 
common  modes  of  solace  for  the  anguish  of  the  bereaved  one. 
He  was  well  read  in  life's  sad  lore,  and  to  read  the  pages  of  many 
a  book  of  grief,  had  been  his  duty  often  in  the  past ;  for  the 
priest's  existence  had  not  been  dreamed  away  in  cloistered  idle- 
I lis  experience,  gleaned  in  many  lands  and  among  various 
sects  and  qualities  of  men,  was  narrowed  by  no  arbitrary  applica- 
tion, and  his  charity,  expanded  by  his  acquaintance  with  suffering 
and  endurance,  was  something  more  than  a  mere  mantle  of  con- 
ventionalism ;  it  entered  into  and  radiated  from  his  every  act  and 
word,  so  that  unconsciously  he  won  the  trust  of  others,  and  he 
administered  consolation  because  he  had  first  awakened  interest. 

It  was  therefore  with  rare  delicacy  that  the  good  man  approach- 
ed the  stricken  maiden,  to  tender  her  the  spontaneous  sympathy 
of  his  soul.  Whilst  Duscnbury  turned  aside  with  the  chief  offi- 
cial, to  answer  some  int(  rrogatory  which  the  functionary  addressed 
to  him,  the  padre  softly  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bowed  head  of  the 
young  girl,  and  said  gently  :  "  Daughter,  I  sorrow  with  thee." 

The  tone  of  the  priest's  voice  and  the  gentle  pressure  of  his 
hand  aroused  the  maiden  from  the  apparent  stupor  into  which 
she  had  fallen.  Her  own  hands  dropped  slowly  from  before  her 
eyes,  and  she  lifted  her  glance  to  the  speaker's  face,  with  an  cx- 
>n  of  such  mingled  fear  and  anguish  that  it  penetrated  at 
once  to  the  priest's  heart.  But  his  own  look,  so  mild  yet  earnest, 
so  full  of  love  and  pity,  yet  withal  with  such  an  influence  of 
strength  irradiating  from  it,  seemed  to  arrest  the  current  of  the 
mourner's  reflections.  She  gazed  a  moment  upon  the  stranger's 
features,  her  troubled  countenance  revealing  naught  but  perplex- 
ed and  wondering  emotion,  her  eyes  tearless,  as  if  the  fountains  of 
their  grief  had  been  wept  to  desert  dryness,  and  then,  with  an 
inexpressibly  touching  movement,  shook  her  head  in  silence,  as  if 
in  utter  abandonment  of  every  hope  of  consolation. 

"  Nay,  my  child — my  poor  child,  I  would  not  sec  despair  in 
one  so  young.  I  know  the  sorrow  which  opprcsscth  thee  is  stern 
and  difficult  to  bear.  But  it  is  not  amid  flowers  alone  that  the 
path  of  life  conducts  to  heaven.  Behold  !  through  chastening 
trial  cometh  sweetest  mercy,  anil  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
lamb  that  hath  been  shorn,  will  tenderly  look  down  on  thec,  my 
stricken  one." 

The  padre  took  the  maiden's  hand  within  his  own,  as  he  utter- 
ed these  hopeful  words,  in  a  voice  whose  earnest  melody  pene- 
trated to  her  heart.  His  gaze,  still  calm  but  lofty  in  the  high  con- 
fidence which  beamed  from  its  clear  depths,  began  to  exercise  an 
influence  of  kindly  power.  It  was  the  magnetism  of  a  soul  pure 
and  good,  calling  to  its  aid  the  faith  and  love  which  arc  from 
Heaven,  and  must  sway  all  natures  in  which  heavenly  instincts 
dwell.  Insensibly,  the  harsh  grief  which  had  well  nigh  crazed 
iing  girl's  brow,  appeared  to  yield  before  the  soothing  gen- 
tleness of  the  padre's  voice  and  look.  Her  eyes,  fixed  and  arid 
before,  soon  grew  more  natural  in  their  melancholy  ;  a  moisture 
trembled  on  their  silken  lashes,  a  dewy  softness  suffused  their  or- 
bits, nnd  then,  as  the  good  priest  tenderly  drew  her  fragile  form 
towards  him,  she  sobbed,  and  breaking  into  sudden  tears,  reposed 
her  drooping  head  upon  his  bosom. 


0,  blessed  tears  !  what  heart  would  break  not,  were  their  pre- 
cious flow  denied  ?  What  nature,  steeled  though  haply  it  may 
be  against  all  chances  of  the  world's  hard  field,  what  self-reliant 
spirit,  proudly  mailed  in  triple  panoply  of  harsh  resolve,  what 
soul  encased  in  custom's  adamant,  but  yet  will  own  the  lunling 
charm  of  tears  ?  They  are  the  medicine  of  desperate  grief — they 
quicken  better  moods  in  baser  hearts,  and  melt  the  rough,  unkind- 
ly will.  But  to  the  good  they  are  like  angel-food,  that  beautifies 
and  strengthens  while  it  fills — the  balm  of  sorrow,  that  with  hcnl- 
ing  charm  overflows  the  heart  and  waters  in  its  mould  new  germs 
of  living  hope. 

Such  tears,  such  blessed  tears,  now  softened  the  sister's  heart, 
raining  upon  the  bitter  memory  of  her  brother's  death,  and  cleans- 
ing it  of  that  blood-stained  horror  which  had  well-nigh  driven 
her  mad. 

In  the  meantime,  Duscnbury,  after  satisfactorily  replying  to  all 
the  questions  which  the  Mexican  police  thought  proper  to  inflict 
upon  his  good-nature,  received  a  permit  from  these  worthy  offi- 
cials, authorizing  him,  as  a  countryman  of  the  deceased,  to  tako 
charge  of  the  preparations  which  might  be  necessary,  both  for  his 
funeral  anel  for  the  protection  of  such  property  as  he  might  havo 
possessed.  In  obtaining  this  liberty,  the  Yankee  owed  much  to 
a  paper  which  he  exhibited,  signed  by  the  president  of  the  Re- 
public, vouching  for  his  respectability,  and  for  his  excellency's 
confidence  in  him,  as  one  who  had  rendered  good  service  to  the 
commonwealth.  Though  the  sight  of  this  document  occasioned 
some  expression  of  wonderment  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  func- 
tionaries, inasmuch  as  our  friend  Duscnbury's  grotesque  and 
careless  appearance  did  not  tally  well  with  the  character  or  ser- 
vices which  were  indicated  in  its  contents,  yet,  as  there  was  no 
disputing  the  authenticity  of  the  paper,  the  Yankee  was  elevated 
at  once  in  the  eyes  of  his  examiners  as  a  personage  of  no  com- 
mon pretensions — perhaps  some  grandee  of  the  neighboring  re- 
public, on  an  incognito  mission  to  General  Herrara.  Consequent- 
ly, it  was  with  great  show  of  courtesy  and  respect,  that  Jake  Du- 
scnbury was  invested  with  full  authority  to  bury  his  countryman, 
and  the  Mexicans,  in  taking  their  leave,  invoked  a  thousand 
saints  to  aid  the  "  noble  American  "  in  his  disinterested  service  to 
the  dead. 

The  Yankee,  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  police,  and  re- 
marking with  gratification  the  soothing  influence  which  his  friend 
the  padre  had  exerted  upon  the  mourning  sister,  who  reposed, 
still  softly  weeping,  on  his  breast,  turned  his  attention  at  once  to 
the  steps  requisite  in  order  to  perform  the  last  duties  to  poor 
Clinton's  remains.  Quietly  beckoning  to  the  two  servants,  ho  led 
the  way  into  the  inner  room. 

The  suicide's  body  lay  where  it  had  been  deposited  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  A  mantle  concealed  all  but  the  bloodless  features, 
which  were  also  hidden  by  a  white  cambric  handkerchief,  bound 
around  the  forehead.  A  dark  stain  was  visible  upon  this  handker- 
chief, but  on  one  corner  might  be  perceived,  inwrought  with  fig- 
ures of  lace,  evidently  the  work  of  some  graceful  female  hand, 
a  small  scrolled  shield,  in  which  were  embroidered  tho  same 
words  that  Duscnbury  had  read  upon  the  locket  of  Clinton — "  To 
my  brother.  N.  0.,  1845."  Alas  that  the  gift  of  sisterly  affection 
should  now  be  devoted  to  so  sad  a  use  1 

Upon  the  heart  of  the  corpse  was  a  small  wooden  crucifix  which 
some  pious  enthusiast  among  the  Mexican  police  had  there  laid, 
perhaps  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  soul  which 
had  been  evoked  so  suddenly  to  its  account.  Duscnbury  re- 
marked the  emblem,  but  he  did  not  remove  it,  nor  smile  at  the 
superstition  which  had  caused  it  to  be  placed  there ;  Protestant 
by  education  as  he  was,  our  American  could  respect  the  sincerity 
of  another's  faith,  though  he  might  not  himself  subscribe  to  its 
dogmas.  He  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  dispositions  for  in- 
terment, giving  directions  to  the  two  servants,  who  appeared  to 
recognize  in  him  a  friend  on  whom  they  might  rely,  and  in  a  brief 
space,  the  poor  victim  to  a  ruinous  passion  was  arrayed  in  tho 
habiliments  of  the  grave,  and  stretched  upon  the  last  couch 
which  he  should  press  above  the  green  sod  that  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  the  couch  of  nil. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


DON    TADEO  8    REVELATION. 


The  solemn  moments  lingered,  yet  passed  quickly  enough,  for 
they  brought  nearer  nnd  yet  nearer  the  dissolution  of  the  good 
Don  Tadco.  Alonzo  still  knelt  beside  the  couch  of  the  dying 
man,  his  unnerved  will  vainly  endeavoring  to  stifle  the  cxpn 
of  that  grief  which  was  yet  no  unworthy  manifestation,  for  it 
sprang  from  the  deep  and  abiding  affection  which  he  entertained 
toward  his  noble  uncle. 

Don  Tadco  had  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  his  lips 
moving  in  quiet  prayer,  and  his  eyes  glowing  with  sublime  con- 
fidence in  the  mercy  of  that  Being  in  whose  presence  he  was  soon 
to  enter.  At  length,  however,  as  if  a  sudden  resolution  had  been 
forced  to  his  mind,  the  uncle  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  his  nephew. 

"  Dear  Alonzo,  before  I  depart,  1  have  a  brief  history  to  relate, 
which  has  ever  till  now  been  locked  within  my  own  bosom.  The 
tomb  closes  all  earthly  memories,  nnd  I  thought  to  have  borne  to 
in v  grave  the  reminiscences  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  which 
made  my  youth  a  desert  till  Heaven  vouchsafed  a  boon  and  bless- 
ing in  giving  to  me  my  Alonzo.  But  now  I  feel  a  strange  desire 
in  my  heart,  urging  me  to  recall  the  story  of  my  youth,  and  per- 
haps, in  its  recital,  you,  my  boy,  may  at  once  learn  all  that  your 
uncle  has  ever  concealed  from  you,  and  gather  from  the  story 
some  knowledge  of  the  strange  world  on  which  you  are  about  to 
enter.  Listen  ! — but  first,  dear  Alonzo,  reach  to  me  yonder  ebony 
casket." 

The  young  man  arose  from  his  kneeling  posture,  and  proceed- 
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ing  to  the  bookcase  opposite  the  bod,  brought  from  one  of  its 
shelves  a  small  box  of  ebony,  curiously  carved  and  ornamented, 
which  he  knew  had  ever  been  much  prized  by  his  guardian  as  a 
memorial  of  his  younger  years.  Don  Tadeo  unlocked  the  casket 
with  trembling  fingers,  and  then,  after  covering  his  face  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  pressing  his  forehead  as  if  to  revive  his  recollections 
of  the  past,  clasped  the  hand  of  his  young  relative  within  his  own, 
and  began  his  narration. 

"  My  Alonzo,  when  youth  weaves  for  itself  a  golden  future,  in 
which  all  excellence  of  enjoyment  seems  to  he  natural  and  possi- 
ble, there  is  ever  one  blessing  shining  with  purest  halo  and  invit- 
ing the  holiest  anticipations.  That  blessing  is  the  union,  sweet 
nnd  enduring,  of  a  heart  which  dreams  to  a  kindred  heart — its 
counterpart,  its  sun,  its  other  self.  To  such  a  loving  union  my 
heart  looked  anxiously  forward — in  the  realization  of  every  dream 
of  earthly  bliss,  one  form,  one  toul  was  ever  present  to  my  hoping 
vision.  Around  this  beautiful  ideal — for  at  first  it  was  but  an 
ideal — I  twined  all  the  highest  attributes  of  virtue,  intellect  anil 
affection.  In  the  possession  of  such  a  being  I  centered  all  my 
life's  desires,  and  what  enthusiastic  purposes,  what  glorious 
schemes,  entered  into  my  kaleidoscope  of  the  life  which  1  was  to 
share  with  this,  my  ideal  bride,  may  only  be  appreciated  by  one 
who,  loving  as  1  afterwards  grew  to  love,  can  fancy  the  intensity 
with  which  I  thought  and  hoped.  And  at  length,  Alonzo,  1  en- 
countered the  reality  of  my  visioned  love — at  last,  while  yet  my 
heart  throbbed  with  all  the  ardor  of  early  youth,  I  met  the  being 
of  my  pictured  hope.     And  she  was  the  bride  of  another. 

"  Alonzo,  you  behold  tears  in  these  aged  eyes — you  feel  my 
heart  wildly  beating  even  with  its  failing  pulses.  Judge  then, 
Alonzo,  what  must  have  been  the  strength,  the  devotion  of  that 
in,  which,  through  all  the  lapse  of  years,  still  clings  to  this 
frail  heart — judge  how  I  loved,  who,  never  having  possessed,  has 
still  unceasingly  adored  the  object  of  my  boyhood's  first  affec- 
tion. She  was  another's,  and  I  learned  that  she  was  unhappy. 
I  know  not  how  it  chanced  that  fate  so  often  threw  us  in  each 
other's  society — a  fate  which,  as  if  in  mockery  of  my  love,  that 
grew  daily  more  intense,  revealed  each  day  new  virtues,  brighter 
charms,  in  her  I  never  might  possess.  I  learned  that  she  was  un- 
happy— that  she  was  that  too  common  sacrifice  to  pride  and  mis- 
taken interest — a  bride  betrothed  from  childhood.  Her  husband, 
ban  she  by  some  score  of  years,  was  not  a  man  to  win  or 
be  love  of  a  woman  like  her  he  had  espoused.  Proud,  pas- 
,  cunning  and  unscrupulous,  he  had  passed  a  youth  in  wild 
■.lion,  indulging  his  lawless  passions  to  their  full  extremity, 
en  in  the  possession  of  the  beautiful  being  he  had  literally 
Injught,  for  his  wealth  was  enormous,  of  her  unfeeling  parents,  he 
refrained  not  wholly  from  the  excesses  which  had  marked  his 
ious  life. 

"  Maria  had  been  betrothed  to  this  man  in  infancy,  and 
whilst  all  his  selfish  and  ignoble  passions  were  strengthening  into 
habit  by  his  evil  course  of  life,  her  gentle  being,  passed  in  a  re- 
linary,  had  been  familiar  only  with  quiet  lessons  and 
unions.  Her  parents  were  of  an  ancient  but  reduced 
family,  and  doubtless  the  expectation  of  restoring  the  shattered 
grandeur  of  their  house  had  entered  largely  into  their  calculation 
in  the  matter  of  betrothing  their  only  child  to  the  even  then  dissi- 
pated son  of  a  wealthy  friend  of  the  family.  Whatever  might 
been  the  motive,  however,  betrothed  Maria  was,  and  hardly 
had  she  stepped  from  the  school  which  had  secluded  her  child- 
hood, over  the  threshold  of  her  father's  dwelling,  when  she  was 
transferred  at  once  to  the  home  of  another — a  man  from  whose 
companionship  she  shrunk  with  all  the  instincts  of  her  virtuous 
and  sensitive  nature. 

"  The  facts  I  learned  at  intervals  and  by  degrees  ;  not,  at  first, 
from  Maria's  own  lips,  though  afterwards  her  heart  was  opened  to 
me  with  all  the  confiding  sincerity  of  a  sister  ;  but  by  observation 
and  the  remarks  of  others,  who  little  suspected  my  absorbing- in- 
iu  the  theme.  At  my  first  meeting  with  the  lovely  but  un- 
happy lady  she  had  been  married  but  a  year,  and  an  infant  clung 
to  her  gentle  bosom.  Why  it  was  that  I  knew  at  the  first  glance, 
that  this  wife  of  another  was  in  truth  the  being  of  my  secret  and 
•  nate  paintipg,  the  realization  of  my  youth's  dreaming,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  such  assurance  I  felt,  my  Alonzo,  and  its  strength 
grew  as  I  gazed,  till  my  brain  whirled  with  a  thousand  delirious 
thoughts.  How  I  brought  under  control  the  passion  which  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  me,  how  I  afterwards  refrained  from 
declaring  it  to  Maria,  when  I  became  a  constant  visitor  at  her 
husband's  house,  and  daily  in  her  company — how  I  concealed,  as 
a  miser  does  his  gold,  all  manifestation  of  the  flame  which  was 
consuming  my  heart,  He  alone  knows  who  o'orlooks  all  spirit, 
and  who  in  mercy  chastened  that  he  might  subdue  my  heart. 

"  Hut  such  a  struggle  could  not  last.  1  fell  dangerously  sick, 
and  for  months  my  life  was  despaired  of.  In  the  ravings  of  de- 
lirium, the  form  of  my  beloved  was  evermore  present,  and  when 
at  length  a  strong  bodily  frame  resisted  the  disease  which  had 
overthrown  it,  and  I  awoke  once  more  to  reason  and  the  hope 
of  life,  my  first  collected  thoughts  were  clustered  round  the  mem- 
ory of  her  who  was  not,  never  could  be,  mine.  Her  name  was 
the  first  word  that  trembled  on  my  lips,  and  then  I  learned  the 
destiny  of  my  life — to  live  in  loneliness." 

Don  Tadeo  paused  in  his  recital,  overcome  for  the  moment 
with  the  poignancy  of  his  recollections.  Alonzo  gazed  upon  his 
face  with  a  look  which  told  the  old  man  how  deeply  his  young 
nephew  was  affected  by  the  mournful  story.  Indeed,  the  picture 
which  his  uncle  had  presented,  of  a  bright  ideal  shrined  in  his 
youthful  heart,  had  penetrated  Alonzo  with  the  truest  sympathy; 
for  indeed,  had  he  not  himself  thus  portrayed  in  his  silent  dreams, 
the  vision  of  a  being  to  be  his  in  blessed  union  at  some  future 
period  of  life  !  Ah  !  when  did  not  youth  paint  thus  its  glowing 
hopes  !     Who  ha;  not  dreamed  of  a  radiant  ideal  bride  ? 


"  Maria,"  resinned  Don  Tadeo,  mastering  his  emotion,  though 

his  voice,  as  he  proceeded,  grew  mora  and  more  feeble,  "Maria 
was  to  me  and  to  her  husband  lost  forever.  In  the  few  months 
during  which    I   lay  balanced  n    life    and    death,  a    fearful 

drama  had  taken  place— a  sad    but   fitting    finale   to    a   BOlfl 

trothment  and  loveless  marriage.  My  adored  Maria  had  fled 
from  her  husband,  as  rumor  said,  with  one  of  his  reckless  compan- 
ions— left  her  home,  her  child,  and  threw  herself,  weak  and  inex- 
perienced as  she  was,  upon   that   great    unknown  world,  of  which 

she  had  merely  passed  the  threshold.  The  villain  who  was  sus- 
pected to  have  enticed  the  young  wife  away,  was  a  young  liber- 
tine, of  fortune  equal  to  that  of  Maria's  husband,  mid  of  a  char- 
acter much  like  his.  This  man,  soon  after  the  flight  of  my  poor 
beloved,  had  returned  to  his  old  haunts,  and,  when  called  to  ac- 
count by  the  husband,  swore  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Maria,  and 
that  lie  was  not  responsible  for  the  Step  she  had  taken.     Hi- 

ment  was  disbelieved,  as  many  circumstances  conspired  to  fix  upon 

him  a  direct  agency  in  the  elopement,  and  his  character,  more- 
over, was  known  to  be  so  bad,  that  he  was  even  suspected  of 
having  added  the  crime  of  murder  to  seduction,  and  buried  all 
proof  of  hisjwickedness  by  the  death  of  his  hapless  victim.  Ma- 
ria's husband  challenged  linn  at  once,  dangerously  wounded  and 
left  him  apparently  d  lad  upon  the  field.  The  authorities  exam- 
ined into  the  case,  but  no  proof  was  elicited  ill  support  of  the  pop- 
ular suspicions,  and  the  libertine,  recovering  from  his  almost  fatal 
Wound,  soon  after  left  the  capital." 

Again  Don  Tadeo  pained  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Alonzo,  though  deeply  interested  in  the  recital,  implored  his  uncle 
to  cease,  and    no   longer    bring    to    memory  events   which  v. 
harrowing  to  his  soul.     Hut  the   aged   man  shook  his  head  and 
proceeded  with  the  story. 

"  When  1  recovered  so  far  from  the  severe  malady  that  had 
prostrated  me,  as  to  be  able  to  go  forth,  I  learned  that  another 
act  in  the  wretched  tragedy  had  taken  place — Maria's  husband, 
tormented  with  chagrin  at  the  flight  of  his  wife,  ami  perhaps  con- 
scious that  his  own  unworthiness  of  character  had  induced  the 
rash  step  she  had  taken,  gave  himself  up  from  the  period  of  his 
duel  to  a  career  of  reckless  dissipation,  which  speedily  destroyed 
his  health  and  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death.  At  the  time  I 
became  acquainted  with  these  details,  he  was  prostrated  and  rav- 
ing under  the  honors  of  mania  a  potu.     He  never  recovered." 

Don  Tadeo  ceased  his  sad  relation,  and  lifting  the  cover  of  the 
little  cabinet,  which  had  remained  on  the  couch  beside  him,  took 
from  it  a  small  golden  locket,  the  spring  of  which  he  pressed,  and 
disclosed  the  miniature  portrait  of  a  beautiful  lady. 

"  This  is  her  likeness,"  murmured  Don  Tadeo,  "  and  this,  my 
Alonzo,  I  give  into  your  keeping  as  the  most  sacred  memento 
of  your  poor  uncle,  who,  loving  its  dear  original  through  his 
lonely  life,  welcomes  the  approach  of  death,  in  the  sweet  hope 
of  being  united  with  the  angelic  spirit  of  his  Maria,  in  that  blessed 
land  where  we  shall  '  seo  no  longer  through  a  glass  darkly,  but 
face  to  face.'  " 

With  these  words  Don  Tadeo  pressed  the  portrait  fervently  to 
his  lips,  while  bright  tears  rose  to  his  eyes  and  rolled  slowly  down 
his  aged  checks.  Then  after  replacing  the  locket  in  the  casket 
with  his  own  trembling  hand,  he  fell  gently  back  upon  the  pillow  ; 
and  with  a  sigh  so  low  that  it  seemed  but  a  gentle  inspiration  of 
the  air,  the  spirit  of  the  good  man  passed  from  its  earthly  home 
forever. 

Alonzo,  reverently  taking  up  the  casket,  waited  a  moment  in 
expectation  of  hearing  his  uncle's  voice  again,  and  it  was  not  till 
some  moments  had  elapsed  that  the  youth  became  aware  of  the 
dread  change  which  had  taken  place.  So  calm  and  quiet  had 
been  the  transition,  doubtless  Don  Tadeo  was  clasping  the  hand 
of  his  immortal  spirit-love  ere  yet  his  mortal  friend  had  ceased  to 
muse  upon  his  dying  words,  so  full  of  tenderest  hope. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


FALCONE    S     FRIEND. 


"  Gabriel  Fai.com:,  we  must  confide  in  each  other." 

These  words  were  addressed  by  the  stranger  whom  we  have 
noticed  as  watching  for  and  encountering  the  reckless  gamester 
in  his  egress  from  the  gaming-house,  and  subsequently  conduct- 
ing him  to  his  own  dwelling,  after  the  dreadful  scene  of  suicide 
which  had  so  powerfully  affected  young  Falcone.  A  night's  slum- 
ber had  operated  to  restore  in  a  great  degree  the  usual  appearance 
of  the  latter,  but  his  mind  remained  still  strangely  excited.  His 
first  words,  on  recognizing  at  his  bedside  in  the  morning,  the  ac- 
quaintance whom  he  had  made  so  unprcunditatedlv  upon  his  own 
part,  were  to  advert  to  the  fearful  act  they  had  witnessed,  and  it 
was  in  response  to  his  agitated  remarks  that  his  singular  compan- 
ion uttered  the  sentence  which  begins  our  chapter. 

"  Gabriel  Falcone  !  you  would  know  who  I  am,"  continued  the 
host,  perceiving  that  the  young  man's  memory  still  dwelt  upon 
the  last  night's  incidents.     "  Your  father  knew  me  well." 

"  What  know  yon  of  my  father  7"  cried  Falcone,  abruptly,  as 
he  turned  his  bloodshot  eyes  upon  the  stranger  at  his  bedside. 

"  What  the  world  knows,  partly,"  replied  the  man,  in  a  quiet 
tone,  "  that  he  trusted  too  much  to  a  woman  and  was  fooled,  as 
he  deserved  to  be." 

"  By  what  right  do  you  thus  speak  of  my  mother!" 

"Oho!  do  you  defend  the  lovely  sinner !"  sneered  the  host. 
"  She  was  indeed  a  mother  who  could  desert  her  infant,  and  fly 
with  a  stranger  from  her  husband's  house  !  Gabriel,  you  are  more 
forgiving  than  was  your  sire." 

"  But  who  are  you  who  thus  dare  to  speak  of  my  unhappy 
mother  ?     And  for  what  object  have  you  recalled  her  memory  i" 

"  1  have  said,  Gabriel  Falcone,  that  we  must  confide  in  each 


other.     Listen    then,  to   what    I    have    to    say.     But  first,  if  you 

please,  look  at  this  sear." 

Speaking  thus,  the  host  unloosed  the  girdle  of  a  robe-de-cham- 

bre  which  ho  wore,  ami  baring  his  Bid  •  disclosed  an  oval  scar, 
evidently  the  mark  left  by  the  wound  of  a  bullet. 

"  You  mark  this  token  of  a  skilful  marksman.  You  may  be 
proud  of  it,  for  it  was  your  father,  Gabriel  Falcone,  who  did 
me  the  honor  of  putting  his  shot  within  a  hand's  breadth  of  my 
heart." 

"  You  are  then — " 

"  I  am  that  poor  devil  of  a  friend  who  had  the  luck  to  incur  tho 
jealousy  of  your  good  father,  for  no  reason  at  all  save  that  I  was 
good-looking  and  your  mother  a  woman  of  taste.  In  fine,  I  am 
Don  Hicardo  Ramos,  of  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard,  and 
who  is  very  much  at  your  service." 

The  flippant  manner  in  which  the  speaker  delivered  this  sen- 
tence did  not  conceal  a  certain   bitterness   of  tone  that  imp 

his  listener  with  a  sodden  disquietude.  The  young  gamester's 
course  of  reckless  improvidence  and  dissipation  which  had  result- 
ed in  his  last  night's  desperate  attempt  to  rob  the  man  with  whom 
he  now  conversed,  had  not  entirely  blunted  his  sensibilities,  and 
the  stranger's  sinister  allusions  to  his  family  affairs  aroused  a 
feeling  of  anger  which  at  once  found  vent  in  his  rejoinder. 

"  I  have  heard  of  you,  Don  Kicardo  Kamos,"  he  exclaimed, 
"as  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye — a  wretch  whom — " 

The  young  man  paused,  as  if  in  want  of  language  to  employ 
in  painting  the  character  which  report  had  given  the  strange,  dark 
man  who  now  stood,  calm  and  smiling,  at  his  bedside. 

"  Go  on,  Gabriel  !  Proceed,  my  excellent  young  friend  !"  said 
Don  Kicardo  Kamos.  "  By  my  patron  saint,  whoever  that  holy 
personage  may  be,  1  would  not  like  to  spoil  so  brave  an  eulogy." 

Falcone  turned  abruptly  to  the  head  of  the  couch  on  which  he 
lay,  and  hastily  seizing  his  coat  which  hung  near  it,  tore  from  its 
pocket  the  purse  which  he  had  the  night  before  received  from  Don 
Kicardo  and  threw-  it  angrily  at  its  donor's  feet. 

"  There,"  ho  cried  fiercely,  "  there  is  the  gold  which  I  had  bet- 
ter have  wrested  a  prize  from  your  dead  body,  than  received,  a 
gift  from  your  living  hand." 

"  Very  well  clone,  Gabriel  Falcone,"  remarked  ihe  host,  in  the 
same,  unmoved  voice  and  manner  that  had  before  marked  his  ad- 
dress. "  I  see  that  among  your  other  accomplishments  you  hare 
acquired  a  truly  dramatic  mode  of  expressing  your  sentiments. 
Allow  me  to  admire  you,  Gabriel  Fab 

"  It  becomes  the  devil  to  sneer,"  muttered  Falcone. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  cried  Don  Kicardo,  suddenly  changing  his  man- 
ner, and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  apparent  feeling.  "  We  must  be 
friends  with  each  other,  and  I  was  very  wrong  to  speak  as  I  did. 
Now  hear  me  while  I  declare  to  you,  on  my  life  and  soul,  that  in 
the  wrong  done  your  father,  1  was  guiltless.  In  this  body,  now," 
continued  the  man,  with  a  sudden  contraction  of  his  brow,  "  I 
carry  about  the  bullet  which  he  lodged  in  my  breast,  and  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  the  presence  of  such  a  reminder  of  the  injustice 
done  to  me  has  made  my  language  somewhat  rough.  I  never 
won  the  favor  of  your  mother,  but  on  the  contrary  her  dislike ; 
and  when  she  eloped  with  another  to  a  foreign  land,  her  flight  was 
as  much  a  mystery  to  me,  as  to  her  husband.  This  I  swear  to 
you,  Gabriel  Falcone," 

Don  Kicardo  paused  and  watched  the  effect  of  his  address  upon 
the  young  man,  who,  weak  from  his  late  excitement,  had  fallen 
back  upon  the  pillow  of  his  couch.  Receiving  no  answer,  he 
proceeded  : 

"  I  now  have  offered  you  my  friendship  in  consideration  of  that 
which  I  once  bore  to  your  father.  Though  he  wronged  me,  vet 
he  was  deceived.  And,  in  truth,  what  was  the  injustice  which  he 
did  to  me,  compared  to  that  which  he  inflicted  upon  your  innocent 
head  V 

"  What  mean  you  by  that  V  exclaimed  Falcone,  hurriedly. 

"  Simply,  that,  whereas  you  should  have  inherited  the  entire 
wealth  of  your  father,  his  unjust  suspicions  of  your  legitimacy 
made  him  transfer  tho  greater  portion  of  his  possessions  to  the 
younger  branch  of  his  family.  While  your  uncle  and  his  kin 
have  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  the  Falcone  estates,  you  have  been 
allowed  to  squander  your  inferior  portion,  until  now  you  stand 
stripped  of  all — a  genteel  lepero  of  Mexico." 

Falcone  struck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched  hand  and  mut- 
tered savagely  : 

"  By  the  fiend,  that  is  too  true.  But  how  know  you  that  inv 
father  thus  denied  me  my  rights  !  I  have  ever  thought  that  the 
estates  which  my  uncle's  family  possess  were  inherited  from  a 
distant  relative  of  our  house." 

"  It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  that  you  should  think  so,  sinco  the 
will  was  sufficient  by  which  you  were  cut  off  with  a  few  thousands 
of  all  your  fortune  left.  'Twould  have  been  vainly  disputed,  had 
you  known  the  facts." 

"  By  heaven,  I  would  have  torn  his  ill-gotten  wealth  from  that 
gray-beard  uncle  of  mine,  if  my  life  were  to  be  the  forfeit." 

"  You  could  not  have  done  so,"  returned  the  other,  calmly. 
"  Answer  me — how  many  days  is  it  since  you  went  to  that  same 
gray  beard  uncle,  to  implore  a  simple  and  not  enormous  loan, 
and  were  most  cavalierly  refused,  though  the  good  Don  Manuel 
did  not  know  the  money  you  asked  was  to  be  staked  at  the 
gaming-table !" 

"  Are  you  the  devil,  that  you  know  all  my  movements  '" 

"  The  devil  certainly  ought  to  know  all  that  interests  him,  good 
Gabriel,  but  I  have  no  claims  to  Satanic  omniscience,  and  must 
refer  my  acquaintance  with  your  affairs  to  its  natural  cause — my 
old  friendship  for  your  father,  and  a  wish  to  serve  yourself." 

Again  the  man's  brow  contracted,  and  his  lips  *  thed  as  theso 
words  escaped  them.  Hut  Falcone  did  not  noti-  ie  expression, 
or  he  might  not  have  reached  out  his  hund,  as  he  did,  saying  : 
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"  Pardon  mo,  Don  Ricardo — I  have  done  you  wrong  in  my  an- 
ger. If  you  ore  disposed  to  serve  me,  I  neither  desire,  nor  can 
afford  to  reject  your  friendship.     There  is  my  hand  again." 

"  And  now,  as  we  are  friends,"  said  Don  Ricardo,  "  I  would 
serve  you.  But  first,  let  us,  as  I  said,  confide  in  each  other.  Tell 
me,  Gabriel,  why  the  death  of  that  gambler  last  night  so  strangely 
affected  you.     Did  you  know  him  V 

"  Know  him  ?"  echoed  the  young  man,  with  a  sudden  tremor 
evident  in  his  voice.  "  Yes — he  was  a  sort  of  boon  companion — 
that  is  all." 

"  A  spendthrift,  doubtless,  and  gamester ;  fair  representative  of 
Mexican  youth." 

"  He  was  no  Mexican,"  rejoined  Falcone. 

"  What !  a  European  1" 

"  No — an  American  from  New  Orleans.  Doubtless  his  name  is 
now  well  known  to  all  the  city — Charles  Glinton." 

"  Glinton  I"  exclaimed  Don  Ricardo,  with  a  start. 

"Ay — Glinton!  Did  you  know  him,  that  his  name  agitates 
you?" 

"  Doubtless  I  have  met  him  or  his  kindred  in  my  wandering 
life.  The  name,  it  is  true,  awakened  vivid  reminiscences,  which 
yet  may  have  no  connection  with  this  youth.  Was  he  a  stranger 
here  I" 

"  He  resided  here  a  few  months,  and — " 

"  Well — why  do  you  stop  %" 

"  What  do  /  know  of  the  wretched  suicide  V  cried  Falcone,  in 
a  fiercctone,  as  if  he  would  shake  off  a  fearful  recollection.  "  How 
many  ruined  fools  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  course  and 
end  3    It  may  be  my  fate  yet,"  continued  the  young  man,  gloomily 

"Well,  despair  not  yet,  Gabriel,"  said  Don  Ricardo.  "I 
saved  you  from  one  crime  last  night,  and  perhaps  can  put  you  in 
a  way  to  repair  your  shattered  fortunes.  For  the  present,  I  re- 
quest that  you  will  remain  quiet  in  this  apartment,  for  you  are 
yet  weak  and  require  rest.  On  the  table  yonder  is  a  bell,  by 
which  you  may  summon  your  attendant.  By  eve,  I  trust  to  find 
you  much  restored,  and  till  then  will  leave  you  to  yourself." 

With  these  words,  Don  Ricardo  Ramos  stooped  to  the  carpet 
and  lifting  the  purse  of  money  which  Falcone  had  thrown  at  his 
feet,  deposited  it,  without  further  remark,  upon  a  small  table  near 
the  bedside.  Then,  with  a  parting  salutation,  he  retired  from  the 
room. 

Falcone  listened  to  the  departing  footsteps  of  his  host  with  an 
expression  of  mingled  distrust  and  satisfaction,  apparent  in  his 
handsome,  though  dissipated  countenance.  He  raised  himself 
slightly  upon  his  pillow,  and  gazing  scrutinizingly  around  the 
apartment,  seemed  desirous  of  familiarizing  his  glance  with  every 
object  visible.  Grim,  old-fashioned,  wainscottcd  and  grotesquely 
carved,  the  walls  and  doors  of  this  apartment  appeared  to  shadow 
forth  the  sinister  character  of  their  master,  Don  Ricardo.  A  book- 
case of  black,  ]K>lished  wood  stood  in  one  corner,  an  escritoire  of 
the  same  fabric  stood  in  another  nook,  and  the  heavy-armed 
chairs,  a  massy  couch,  half  covered  by  the  thick  window  drapery 
above  it,  and  the  bedstead  on  which  the  guest  lay,  that  seemed  a 
relic  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  all  bore  token,  not  more  of  an  an- 
tique taste  than  of  a  sombre  disposition  in  him  who  possessed  and 
preserved  them. 

Falcone  noticed  everything  in  a  brief  glance,  and  thc-n,  smiling 
bitterly,  muttered,  as  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow : 

"  This  man  was  my  father's  friend  and  enemy,  so  all  report  has 
vouched.  Whether  his  friendship  for  me  be  worth  my  preserving, 
is  to  be  seen.  At  present,  I  will  profit  by  his  advances,  for,  by 
the  fiend,  I  have  no  other  resource," — the  gamester's  eye  fell  upon 
the  purse  which  Don  Ricardo  had  placed  upon  the  table  near  him 
— "  truly,  it  was  a  silly  freak  of  passion  that  prompted  me  to 
dash  his  gold  at  the  man's  feet.  I  must  be  more  cautious  in  the 
future,  for  such  purses  grow  not  on  every  bush  in  Mexico.  And 
— now,"  continued  Falcone,  while  his  eye  glowed  with  an  expres- 
sion of  cunning  resolve,  "  now  that  Glinton's  death  has  beggared 
his  lovely  sister,  it  may  be  that  Gabriel  Falcone  will  not  be  so  un- 
welcome to  the  maiden — provided  that  his  purse  be  full.  This 
Don  Ricardo  shall  assist  me  there,  at  least." 

So  saying,  the  young  man,  brooding  over  the  means  of  further- 
ing his  schemes  of  villany,  snatched  the  purse  from  the  table,  and 
placed  it  once  more  in  the  garment  from  which  he  had  taken  it. 
Then,  apparently  exhausted,  he  closed  his  eyes  as  if  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


•THE   DOUBLE    FUNERAL. 


The  sun  wag  descending  upon  the  islands  and  lagunes  of 
Mexico's  incomparable  valley — bathing  the  quadrangular  city  it- 
self in  a  flood  of  yellow  light,  beneath  which  the  lofty  churches, 
the  turreted  convents,  and  splendid  private  mansions  glittered 
like  a  fairy  panorama.  On  the  beautiful  Lake  Tezcuco,  skimming 
amid  the  still  attractive  remnants  of  its  once  magnificent  floating 
gardens,  the  light  boats  of  pleasure-seekers  darted  to  and  fro, 
and  the  souls  of  romance-lovers,  won  by  the  beauty  of  the  ap- 
proaching evening,  dispersed  themselves  at  various  points,  enjoy- 
ing the  cool  mountain  breeze  that  floated  mysteriously  from  the 
terra  incognita  of  the  north. 

Wherever  beauty  reigns,  it  is  tempered,  perchance  sanctified,  by 
sorrow,  and  so,  upon  the  quiet  loveliness  of  the  Mexican  evening, 
when  the  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowers  imparted  a  delicious 
aroma  through  all  the  air,  and  when  the  flute-like  warbling  of  a 
hundred  goldcn-plumaged  birds  united  in  a  dreamy  strain  of  mu- 
sic, till  the  atmosphere  seemed  loaded  with  its  mingled  wealth  of 
harmony  and  fragrance,  it  was  no  wonder  that  a  shadow  inter- 
vened between  the  setting  sun  and  those  whose  hearts  were  fitted 
to  enjoy  its  brightness. 


A  funeral  cortege  emerged  from  the  city,  near  the  national 
bridge,  and  slowly  took  its  way  towards  a  quiet  burial  place, 
where  thick  embowered  groves,  garlanded  with  vines,  and  emerald 
openings,  tessellated  with  flowers,  marked  the  chosen  spot  of  all 
for  nature  to  receive  her  wearied  children  in  the  bosom  of  the  ir 
mother  earth.  Slowlv  and  solemnly  over  the  highway  and  through 
a  shaded  road  diverging  from  the  lake,  and  up  a  gentle  I 
verdure-covered  hills,  the  funeral  procession  proceeded.  It  was 
not  a  large  one.  Scarcely  a  dozen  persons  composed  the  follow- 
ers of  the  simple  bier ;  but  there  were  flowers  upon  the  dark  pall, 
and  tears  of  heartfelt  grief  had  waterid  them. 

Behind  the  funeral  carriage,  a  small  calechc  was  driven  by  an 
aged  negro.  In  it  were  a  young  girl  clad  in  plain  but  deep  sable, 
and  a  man,  who,  by  his  garb,  appeared  to  be  a  priest.  Another 
vehicle  followed,  in  which  were  seated  two  other  persons,  male  and 
female.  Under  either  vehicle,  alternately,  walked  a  large  dog  of 
the  Newfoundland  breed.  He  followed  the  body  of  his  master. 
This  funeral  cortege  was  that  winch  conveyed  the  body  of  Chorli  s 
Glinton  the  suicide  to  his  last  home,  and  the  mounters,  few  but 
real  ones,  were  his  young  sister  and  her  two  servants,  the  faithful 
Yankee — Duscnbury,  and  the  good  clergyman,  Padre  llerrata. 

Slowly,  until  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  quiet  burial  place, 
the  procession  passed  along.  No  word  was  spoken,  but  the  priest 
held  the  trembling  hand  of  the  young  sister  within  his  own,  and 
the  maiden  felt  that  the  sympathy  of  a  strong  and  tender  nature 
was  sustaining  her  spirit  in  its  hour  of  trial. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  graveyard,  another  hearse,  followed  by 
a  single  carriage,  with  but  two  persons  in  it,  joined  the  cortege  of 
the  suicide,  and  together,  for  some  time,  the  trains  proceeded  to 
their  destination.  Two  open  graves,  nearly  side  by  side,  were  to 
receive  the  bodies  of  two,  who  in  life  had  been  strangers,  but 
were  here  to  be  united,  to  sleep  quietly  in  the  same  earth  till  the 
time  when  the  "  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption."  Padre 
Herrata,  as  the  stranger  hearse  paused  opposite  to  that  which  bore 
the  remains  of  Glinton,  recognized  in  one  of  the  occupants  of  the 
solitary  carriage  which  followed  it,  a  clergyman  known  to  him  as  a 
most  esteemed  and  worthy  brother  of  his  order.  He  addressed 
him  with  the  customary  salutation,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing 
his  name,  Fray  Pedro,  and  was  responded  to  by  a  hearty  "  peace 
be  with  you."  At  the  same  instant  the  eyes  of  the  other  person 
in  the  carriage,  a  young  man  of  perhaps  twenty  years,  who  was 
clad  in  simple  black,  were  raised  slowly,  and  their  gaze  fell  upon 
the  face  of  the  maiden  who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  priest  Herrata. 

At  once  a  singular  change  was  noticeable  in  the  countenance  ol 
this  young  man.  His  cheeks,  before  pale  as  marble,  became 
flushed  with  apparent  excitement,  his  lips  trembled,  his  eves  di- 
lated. Padre  Herrata  noticed  his  agitation,  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly toward  Fray  Pedro.  The  latter,  however,  was  descending 
from  the  carriage,  and  did  not  catch  the  glance  of  his  brother 
priest,  but,  so  soon  as  he  had  alighted,  took  his  station  near  the 
hearse,  from  which  the  undertaker  and  an  assistant  were  now  en- 
gaged in  lifting  the  coffin.  The  same  sad  portion  of  the  funeral 
duties  was  taking  place  at  the  other  hearse.  Hannibal,  the  negro, 
lifting  one  end  of  the  coffin  which  enclosed  the  form  that  he  had 
often  supported  in  its  childish  days,  in  their  happy  American 
home,  assisted  the  solemn-looking  hearse  driver  to  bear  it  to  the 
narrow  grave,  while  Lucille,  the  mulatto  girl,  and  the  Yankee, 
Duscnbury,  stood  silently  by.  Padre  Herrata  sustained  the 
shrinking  frame  of  the  sister,  with  whom  he  had  left  the  carriage, 
and  thus  the  rites  of  burial  proceeded,  and  two  mortal  bodies 
were  consigned  to  their  neighboring  graves,  while  the  mellow  sun- 
beams slanted  through  the  thick-leaved  grove,  and  the  birds  sang 
thrillingly  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 

Nor  were  the  warbling  inhabitants  of  that  graveyard  the  only 
choristers  at  the  strangers'  graves.  Full  and  tenderly  arose  from 
the  lips  of  the  two  priests  that  impressive  chant  for  the  dead 
which  their  church  ritual  enjoins  particularly  to  be  sung  on  the 
occasion  of  interring  strangers.  Up  through  the  leafy  arches  of 
that  glorious  cathedral  of  nature,  swelling  and  rolling  amid  the 
woody  aisles,  and  sinking  gently  among  the  flowers  and  vines,  the 
sad  but  beautiful  melody  of  that  funeral  chant  dispersed  itself 
upon  the  quiet  evening  air.  And,  while  tree  and  sward  and  grove 
were  flooded  with  the  golden  sea  of  light  that  filled  the  western 
skies,  and  while  the  song  of  birds  and  requiem  of  priests  arose 
together  unto  Heaven's  throne,  the  mourners  for  the  dead  knelt 
down  together — the  young  and  old,  the  bond  and  free,  and  mur- 
mured their  responses  to  the  solemn  music  of  the  funeral  hymn. 

The  graves  were  near  each  other — the  buriers  worked  side  by 
side  as  they  cast  the  sods  upon  the  coffins.  Was  it  strange  that, 
as  the  priests  sang  together,  the  two  chief  mourners  for  their  re- 
spective dead  should  draw  near  unto  one  another  1  Was  it 
strange,  86  the  sister  of  Glinton,  with  eyes  closed  and  heart  com- 
muning with  her  departed  brother's  memory,  knelt  beside  his 
grave,  that  she  should  feel  her  hand  pressed  by  another  hand,  and 
hear  low  sighs  mingling  with  her  own  ?  She  thought  it  was  Pa- 
dre Herrata  who  was  near  her,  but  in  truth  it  was  the  young 
mourner  who  had  followed  the  other  hearse.  His  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  his  breast  heaved  and  sunk  tumultuously,  and  uttering 
a  low  moan,  he  clasped  the  maiden's  hand  within  his  own,  and 
raised  it  to  his  trembling  lips. 

At  this  moment  the  chant  of  the  priests  ceased,  the  last  sod  fell 
upon  the  graves,  and  the  Padre  Herrata,  drawing  near  the  young 
man,  just  as  the  wondering  eyes  of  Glinton's  sister  opened  upon 
her  stranger  companion,  said,  in  a  low  voice : 
"My  children — do  ye  know  one  another  <" 
"  O,  indeed,  indeed,  it  must  be  she  !"  was  the  hurried  exclama- 
tion of  the  young  man,  as  he  hastily  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
breast  and  drew  forth  a  small  locket.  Then  opening  its  ease, 
while  the  tearful  eyes  of  Glinton's  sister  were  fixed  upon  his  face 
with  a  look,  half  of  terror,  half  of  interest,  he  disclosed  the  por- 


trait of  a  young  girl,  which,  in  every  lineament  seemed  the  "coun- 
terfeit pi  it  "  of  the  maiden  by  his  side.  "  'Tis  she — it 
must  be  she !"  he  murmured  wildly. 

"  What  means  this,  brother  \"  asked  Padre  Herrata,  turning  to 
his  fellow  priest.  "  Who  is  this  youth,  and  what  would  he  with 
this  mourning  maiden  1" 

Fray  Pedro  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  picture  which  the 
young  man  held,  and  a  sudden  light  broke  over  his  feat  an 

"I  sec — [see  it  all!"  he  cried.  "Alonzo — speak!  Did  not 
this  picture  belong  to  your  uncle — the  good  Don  Tadco,  who  now 
lies  at  our  feet  '." 

"  Reverend  father,  it  did.     'Twas  the  last  gift  that  I  received 
from  my  uncle's  hands.     It  was  the  portrait  of  one  whom — " 
"  I  know  it  all,  my  son,"  rejoined  the  priest,  "  I  was  your  un- 
onfessor — his  only  confidant,   save   it   might  be  yourself. 
That  picture  is  the  likeness  of  one  whom  Don  Tadeo  passionately 
loved  in  his  youth,  and  who  died  in  a  foreign  laud.     You,  broth- 
er   Herrata,  well  know  the   sad   story,  though   many  years  have 
d  since  the  unhappy  Donna  Maria  Minas — " 

"  Donna  Maria  Minas!"  interrupted  the  young  girl,  with  a 
sudden  start,  as  she  heard  the  words  pronounced.  "  It  was  my 
mother's  name." 

"  None  may  doubt  that,  who  look  upon  this  portrait  of  Donna 
Maria  and  then  upon  your  face,  my  daughter,"  responded  Fray 
Pedro.  "  Doubtless  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  in  this  meeting. 
Mark  !  this  picture,  long  preserved  as  the  dearest  treasure  of  his 
ice,  by  one  who  cherished  your  mother's  memory  to  the 
forgelfulness  of  all  the  world — " 

"  Save  only  me,"  cried  Alonzo.  "  My  generous  uncle  was  ever 
to  me  all  that  a  falhcr  could  be." 

"  He  was  a  just  man,"  said  the  priest,  solemnly,  "  and  his  re- 
ward is  not  to  be  doubted.     O,  Padre  Herrata — " 

This  last  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  discovery 
made  by  the  good  priest  that  the  young  maiden  beside  them  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  She  still  knelt  upon  the  sward 
and  clasped  the  portrait  of  Donna  Maria  in  her  hands,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  it  with  an  intense  earnestness.  But  no  rays  of  intelli- 
gence fell  from  them — they  were  fixed  but  expressionless.  The 
unhappy  child,  overcome  by  conflicting  emotions,  had  swooned 
as  she  gazed,  and  now,  as  the  two  clergymen  looked  toward  her, 
they  beheld  that  two  ready  assistants  were  supporting  her  sinking 
form — on  one  side  was  the  Yankee,  Dusenbury,  and  on  the  other, 
the  youth  Alonzo. 

"  Dead — dead  !  O,  no— she  is  not  dead  !"  cried  the  latter,  hit 
countenance  growing  ghastly  with  apprehension. 

"  Let  the  gal  hcv  air,  or  she  will  be,"  rejoined  the  Yankee,  with 
his  prompt  understanding  and  quickness  of  action.  "  Gently 
there — she's  only  a  faintin'.  and  poor  innocent — she's  had  a  heap 
o'  trouble  enough  for  one  weak  critter.  Jes'  Stan'  aside  and  she'll 
be  all  right  again  in  a  minute." 

Saying  this,  the  stalwort  Dusenbury  with  his  right  arm  brushed 
every  one  aside,  and  lifting  the  maiden's  slight  figure  in  his  left, 
as  a  mother  would  her  babe,  carried  her  in  a  moment  from  the 
grave  to  a  small  marble  basin  at  a  short  distance,  where  the  drip- 
ping of  a  cool  fountain  was  making  music  in  unison  with  the  song 
of  birds. 

Alonzo  followed  closely  the  Yankee's  steps,  whilst  the  two  ser- 
vants, Hannibal  and  Lucille,  seized  with  dread  that  some  new 
misfortune  threatened  their  unhappy  young  mistress,  gave  way  at 
once  to  violent  grief,  moaning  and  clasping  then-  hands  together, 
and  calling  upon  their  mistress  to  revive. 

"  O,  Missy  Teresa,"  cried  Hannibal,  passionately,  sobs  almost 
stifling  his  words,  "  don't-a  go  way  from  us — don't-a  die,  like 
Massa  Charley — dat's  a  darlin'  missy — don't-a  die  !" 

And  Lucille,  running  back  and  forth  like  one  distracted,  echoed 
the  negro's  plaints  in  her  own  half-broken  exclamations  : 

"0,  ceil .'  ma  there  maitresse !  O,  what  shall  we  do  ourselves  ? 
Marie  .'  nine  dn  ceil — priez  pour  nous.  Save  my  sweet  mistress — 
ma  mignonette — my  dear  Mademoiselle  Teresa,  and  let  pauvre 
Lucille  die  once,  three  times — one  dozen  times." 

"  My  good  child,  trust  in  God.  He  will  not  desert  your  mis- 
tress in  this  hour  of  trial,"  said  Padre  Herrata,  striving  to  check 
the  mulatto's  vehement  grief.  "  Look !  even  now  the  maiden 
revives  !     Yes  !  her  eyes  unclose  to  the  light." 

"Ah!  men  Dieu!  1  am  so  glad!"  cried  the  girl,  a  torrent  of 
tears  gushing  from  her  eyes,  while  Hannibal  uttered  a  loud  cry 
of  joy. 

Mademoiselle  Teresa  had  indeed  opened  her  eyes,  once  more 
restored  to  animation  by  the  cool  water  with  which  Dusenbury 
had  bathed  her  temples  and  sprinkled  her  pale  face.  But  no  con- 
sciousness appeared  in  the  dim  look  which  she  cast  around.  It 
was  evident  she  did  not  recognize  any  one. 

"  I'm  mortal  'feared  the  poor  gal  has  taken  it  too  hard,"  whis- 
pered the  Yankee  to  Padre  Herrata.  "  Her  strength  was  e'enmost 
gone  when  she  got  here,  and  this  ere  new  business  has  overset  her 
mind  completely.  Poor  little  critter — she's  as  tender  as  a  hum- 
min'  bird,  an'  no  mistake." 

Uttering  these  words,  Dusenbury  ceased  not  to  bathe  the  maid- 
en's head  with  the  cool  fountain  water ;  and  Lucille,  kneeling  be- 
side, chafed  her  hands  and  wrists,  calling  upon  her  mistress  with 
the  most  endearing  names.  At  length  the  numbness  which  had 
terrified  all  so  much,  began  to  disappear  from  the  young  girl's 
frame,  and  a  slight  flush  revisited  her  pallid  cheeks. 

Recovering  in  some  degree,  she  was  taken  to  the  carriage,  and 
they  returned  to  the  city.  Dusenbury,  Alonzo  and  Fray  Pedro 
followed  in  another  carriage  ;  on  the  way  Dusenbury  recounted  the 
story  of  Glinton's  death.  Alonzo  listened  with  deep  interest.  Des- 
tiny had  brought  before  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  uncle's  funera 
the  daughter  of  her  who  was  last  in  his  living  thoughts. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
THE   OLD   HOMESTEAD. 

BT   MRS.    SIRAII    E.    DVWEfl. 

I've  crowed  the  threshold  once  agnir, 
With  thoughts  of  mingled  joy  and  pain; 
Unchanged  it  stands,  an  ancient  pile, 
But  0  I  miss  the  well-known  smile 
Of  the  aged  form.  who.  still  and  cold, 
Is  sleeping  iu  the  churchyard  old. 

The  same  green  carpet  covers  o'er 
The  yard  before  the  old  front  door; 
And  there's  the  grove  across  the  war, 
The  scene  of  many  a  merry  play, 
When  we  frrra  city  homes  would  come, 
To  visit  grandpa's  pleasant  home. 

The  frog-pond  still  Is  smiling  there, 
Close  beside  the  garden  Cur; 
How  oft  within  Eta  depths  we've  caught 
Some  careless  frog  when  fish  we've  sought. 
'Ti*  just  the  same,  save,  white  as  snow, 
Lilies  now  on  its  bosom  grow. 

And  there's  the  barn  with  its  wealth  of  hay, 
And  the  pasture  Dear  where  the  cattle  stray; 
And  there's  the  rock  o'ergrown  with  moss, 
Aud  the  babbling  brook  I  used  to  cross; 
And  just  beyond  is  the  woodland  shade, 
Where  oft  in  childhood's  hours  I've  strayed; 

Tis  joy  each  dear  old  scene  to  view, 
Though  many  have  gone  who  loved  them  too; 
Some  dwell  in  distant  homes  away, 
And  some  in  yonder  churchyard  lay; 
While  1  have  come  onco  more  to  roam 
Around  the  old  ancestral  home. 


-♦-•*•-  > 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial-] 

THE  MAJOR'S   STORY. 

FROM  TEE  LIFE  OF  A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 


BT    FREDERICK    WARD    SACXDERS. 

"  Go,  my  child,"  said  my  uncle  Pierre,  to  me  ;  "shoulder  thy 
musket  like  a  truo  Frenchman  and  soldier.  It  is  surely  but  just 
that  thoso  who  cannot  give  money  should  give  themselves  to  their 
country.  Go,  therefore,  my  child;  serve  the  emperor;  rememher 
thy  prayers ;  kill  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  possible,  and  may 
Heaven  prosper  thee."  With  this  pious  ejaculation,  my  worthy 
uncle  placed  a  five  franc  piece  in  my  hand,  pushed  me  into  the 
street  and  closed  the  door. 

My  uncle  Pierre,  with  whom  I  had  lived  from  a  time  to  which 
my  memory  runneth  not  back,  was  my  mother's  only  brother ;  for 
many  years  he  had  occupied  the  same  house  from  which  he,  with 
bo  much  feeling  and  eloquence,  had  expelled  me.  His  profession 
was  that  of  a  fancy  baker  and  confectioner,  and  report  intimated 
that  he  baked  to  some  purpose,  as  he  had  been  enabled  thereby  to 
accumulate  quite  a  snug  little  fortune.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  des- 
tined none  of  his  savings  for  my  benefit,  as  was  evident  from  the 
grudging  manner  with  which  he  parted  with  the  five  francs. 

I  had  come  under  my  uncle's  protection  at  the  somewhat  im- 
mature age  of  five  days.  My  father — whom  ray  mother  had  mar- 
ried against  the  will  of  her  friends — was,  by  all  accounts,  a  harum 
scarum,  rattlebrained  scamp,  who  busied  himself  more  with  the 
politics  of  tin-  barricades  than  with  the  support  of  his  family — a 
course  of  action  which  eventually  brought  him  into  collision  with 
the  government,  and  resulted,  after  a  brief  interview  with  several 
eminent  legal  gentlemen,  in  his  being  suddenly  deprived  of  his 
head. 

My  mother,  poor  woman,  was  not  noisy  in  her  grief,  but  took 
it  more  to  heart,  and  five  days  subsequently,  after  commending 
me  to  the  care  and  protection  of  a  kind  Providence  and  her  bro- 
ther Pierre,  she  closed  her  eves  upon  a  troublesome  world,  and — 
I  was  going  to  say,  followed  her  husband,  but  upon  second  thought 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  contrary — took  the,  at  that  time,  little 
travelled  path  from  Paris  to  heaven. 

My  uncle  Pierre,  like  a  dutiful  brother  as  he  was,  and  a  good 
Christian  as  he  called  himself,  took  me  to  his  own  house,  and 
placed  me  in  charge  of  his  excellent  wife,  who  found  the  care  of 
an  infant  so  excessively  pleasant  as  to  induce  her,  shortly  after- 
wards, to  present  her  husband  with  a  daughter  of  his  own,  and 
having  fulfilled  her  mission,  she  too  passed  to  that  other  country. 
Thus,  amid  a  general  stampede  of  my  relatives,  was  I  introduced 
into  the  world,  and  to  Paris  life. 

My  cousin  Annette  was  certainly  the  dearest  little  treasure  that 
a  benignant  Providence  ever  bestowed  upon  a  fancy  baker,  and 
her  father  was  fond  of  her,  as  it  was  possible  for  a  somewhat  tight- 
fisted  old  hunks  like  him  to  be  of  anything  beside  money.  Being 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  both  orphans,  we  were  naturally  very 
much  together,  and,  until  we  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  do  not 
think  we  were  separated  for  a  day.  Bjth  were  employed  in  the 
shop;  she  selling  pies  and  tarts,  and  myself  delivering  them, 
through  the  medium  of  a  little  chip  basket,  to  the  customers. 

Annette  had  grown  up  a  beautiful  girl,  and  was  the  attraction 
of  the  quarter  in  which  we  lived.  I  am  inclined  to  think  half  the 
patronage  my  uncle  enjoyed  was  distinctly  traceable  to  her  bright 
eyes  and  rosy  cheeks.  At  all  events,  before  she  was  sixteen,  at 
half  a  dozen  very  eligible  persons  had  solicited  her  band  ;  but 
she  always  excused  herself  to  her  father,  by  saying  she  would 
marry  no  one  whose  rank  was  less  than  that  of  a  general  of  divi- 
sion— an  answer  with  which  he  was  very  well   pleased,  as  he  had 


rather  ambitious  views  tor  her  himself,  and,  furthermore,  did  not 
care  to  sp:ire  her  from  behind  the  counter. 

All  this  time  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  mightily,  although  we 
did  not  know  it, — at  least,  I  did  not  realise  my  happiness ;  as  for 
Annette,  she  being  much  more  of  a  woman,  at  her  age,  than  I  a 
man,  I  cannot  speak  for  her;  but  wo  were  very  loving  and  very 
familiar,  and  many  a  sweet  kiss  from  her  ruby  lips  was  mine,  that 
some  of  her  father's  customers  would  have  given  a  handful  of 
golden  Louis  to  receive  with  half  the  freedom  and  affection  that 
was  lavished  upon  me. 

How  long  this  state  of  things  might  have  continued,  it  is  hard 
to  say ;  not  a  great  while,  I  fancy,  for  we  were  fast  getting  to  an 
nge  when  such  things  arc  not  permitted  ;  indeed,  I  had  already 
began  to  notice  a  diminution  on  Annette's  part  of  the  display  of 
affection  of  which  she  had  formerly  been  so  liberal. 

About  this  time,  the  emperor  was  preparing  for  the  grand  expe- 
dition against  Russia,  and  in  the  levy  for  recruits  in  our  quarter,  I 
was  drawn  as  a  conscript.  The  idea  that  we  were  to  be  separated, 
first  opened  our  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  our  affections,  and  An- 
nette and  myself  threw  ourselves  into  each  other's  arms,  weeping 
and  sobbing  in  the  most  approved  manner,  vowing  and  protesting 
that  we  would  continue  to  love  each  other  from  that  moment  to 
the  final  consummation  of  all  tilings ;  and,  as  a  clincher  upon  this, 
the  further  assurance  that  we  would  never,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, entertain  the  slightest  degree  of  affection  for  any  other  human 
being. 

We  had  scarcely  concluded  this  little  scene,  when  my  uncle  en- 
tered, and  upon  being  informed  as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  quieted 
our  fears  by  remarking  that  lie  should  at  once  procure  a  substitute, 
as  he  could  not  spare  me  from  the  shop.  He  had  no  sooner  turned 
his  back  to  go  to  an  inner  room,  than  we  again  precipitated  our- 
selves into  each  other's  arms  with  mutual  kisses  and  congratula- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  which  my  uncle  re-entered  ;  he  said  nothing, 
but  regarding  us  witli  a  peculiar  look,  left  the  shop,  and  we  saw 
no  more  of  him  that  day.  I  did  not  feel  very  comfortable,  for  his 
manner  alarmed  me,  and  Annette  was  sure  something  dreadful 
was  about  to  happen.  I  tried  my  best  to  comfort  her,  but,  at  the 
sight  of  her  tears,  1  could  not  help  roaring  and  blubbering  like  a 
great  big  booby  of  a  boy  as  I  was.  In  doubt  and  conjecture,  we 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  gloomily  enough.  Nor  were  our 
fears  without  foundation ;  for,  upon  closing  the  shop,  my  uncle 
called  me  into  his  private  room,  and  addressed  rac  in  the  words 
with  which  this  history  commences. 

The  whole  extent  of  my  misfortune  forced  itself  upon  me  as  I 
heard  the  door  close  and  found  myself  in  the  dark  wet  street.  It 
was  raining  heavily.  I  glanced  up  at  the  little  window  of  An- 
nette's room,  hoping  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her;  but  all  was  dark. 
I  felt  friendless  and  deserted  enough,  and,  as  if  the  rain  did  not 
make  it  sufficiently  damp,  began  to  blubber  afresh.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  tears  I  shed  that  day  would  have  filled  a  mod 
sized  camp  kettle.  However,  I  could  not  stand  there  snivelling  all 
night ;  so,  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  and  reluctance,  I  wan- 
dered slowly  toward  the  rendezvous.  But  for  leaving  Annette,  I 
should  have  been  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  being  a  soldier. 
The  constant  reports  and  descriptions  of  battles  and  victories 
which  followed  in  the  train  of  the  emperor,  had  inflamed  the  youth 
of  France  with  a  wonderful  military  ardor,  and  I  was  by  no  means 
exempt  from  the  mania  for' soldiering.  But  my  desire  of  remain- 
ing with  her  was  so  strong  that,  if  the  idea  of  entering  the  army 
occurred  to  me,  it  was  only  to  wish  that  she  could  be  a  soldier 
also.  When  together,  I  had  no  doubt,  we  could  easily  conquer 
the  world. 

Arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  I  sneaked  in,  looking,  I  dare  say, 
ludicrously  miserable  ;  for  I  was  saluted  with  a  loud  laugh  from 
some  half  a  dozen  military  gentlemen  of  all  ranks,  from  a  colonel 
to  a  corporal,  who  were  seated  at  a  long  table,  drinking  poor  wine 
and  smoking  poorer  cigars.  Without  daring  to  lift  my  eyes,  and 
feeling  very  sheepish,  I  seated  myself  in  a  dark  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ner, hoping  to  escape  any  farther  observation,  and  was  soon  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  my  sorrow.  But  I  was 
not  destined  to  be  miserable,  comfortably,  that  night,  for  I  was 
speedily  aroused  from  my  revery  by  a  staggering  slap  upon  the 
shoulder,  which  drove  every  particle  of  breath  out  of  my  body, 
administered  by  one  of  the  before-mentioned  military  gentlemen, 
who  accosted  me  in  an  immensely  loud  but  hearty  and  good- 
humored  tone,  which  at  once  inspired  me  with  confidence. 

"  Hallo,  my  lad  !  you  wish  to  be  a  soldier,  I  take  it, — volun- 
teer, eh  1" 

"  X-n-no,  sir.  I  am  a  conscript,"  I  gasped,  as  soon  as  my 
breath  returned  sufficiently  to  allow  of  speaking. 

"A  conscript !"  he  repeated,  in  surprise.  "  Well,  you  are  in  a 
of  a  hurry;  you  are  not  required  to  present  yourself  before 
day  after  to-morrow.  Conscripts  arc  not  usually  so  anxious  to 
anticipate  the  time.  I  suppose,  however,  you  arc  desirous  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  grand  army  soon  as  possible.  Why,  then,  did 
you  not  volunteer  ?" 

"  So  I  would,  sir,  but  for  1-1-leaving  An-Anncttc — boo — hoo — 
hoo  !"  With  the  remembrance  of  her,  tears  and  sobs  completely 
choked  my  utterance. 

The  officer  regarded  me  with  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  amuse- 
ment, and  in  a  kindly  tone,  which  at  once  won  my  heart,  he  in- 
quired who  Annette  was.  This  was  a  subject  upon  which  I  could 
enlarge  to  any  extent,  and  I  poured  forth  a  flood  of  eloquence 
that  must  have  astonished  my  worthy  comrades.  Commencing 
as  far  back  as  I  could  remember,  I  gave  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  Annette,  expatiating  in  glowing  terms  upon  her  mira- 
culous beauty,  bi  f  heart — not  the  least  part 
ofwhich  was  her  love  for  me,  and  wound  up  with  an  account  of 
the  almost  fabulous  wealth  she  would  receive  from  her  father,  whom 
I  denounced  us  the  most  unnatural  baker  that  ever  made  a  tart ; 


wlio  would  thus  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  his  child  for  mont 
This  recital  ot  my  private  history,  which  wis  given  with  all  the 
artlessness  of  verdant  youth,  raised  a  smile  upon  the  countenances 
of  my  auditors ;  and  one  colossal  captain,  with  a  face  as  hairy  as 
a  lion's,  gulping  down  something  less  than  a  gallon  of  wine,  de- 
clared he  had  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  narrative  that  he  had 
quite  fallen  in  love  with  Annette,  and  should  make  a  point  of 
calling  upon  my  worthy  friend  the  baker,  that  he  might  receive 
one  of  those  delightful  kisses  from  her  own  lips,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  my  description  was  too  highly  colored  or  not. 

I  was  not  particularly  charmed  with  this  speech,  and  angrily 
retorted  that  "  she  would  as  toon  think  of  kissing  a  baboon  as 
such  a  great  fuzzy  monster  as  him." 

"  By  Jove  !"  returned  the  captain,  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
laugh  which  this  speech  had  raised  against  him  ;  "  what  I  said 
was  partly  in  jest,  but  now  I  am  in  earnest,  and  I  will  convince 
you  to-morrow,  my  young  malapert,  that  yon  are  not  the  only  one 
who  receives  favors  from  the  charming  Annette." 

"  You  will  convince  me  of  no  such  thing,"  I  replied,  working 
myself  into  a  furious  passion.  "  You  are  fitter  to  frighten  chil- 
dren in  a  wild  beast  show,  than  to  please  such  a  dear  little  angel 
as  Annette,  and,  furthermore,  I  will  warn  you  to  be  more  cautious 
in  your  remarks  concerning  her,  or  else — " 

"What  then  V 

"  I  shall  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  poking  a  sword  into  that 
overgrown  carcase  of  yours." 

"  Well  done — well  done,  my  little  bantam  !  no  fear  bnt  you'll 
make  a  soldier!"  shouted  the  other  officers,  who  had  been  exi 
sively  amused  at  my  unexpected  boldness.  The  captain,  seeing 
that  all  were  in  my  favor,  had  the  good  taste  to  recover  his  tem- 
per, and  I  suddenly  found  myself  quite  a  lion,  and  from  that  time 
was  treated  with  marked  respect  and  consideration. 

The  officer  who  first  accosted  me,  and  came  so  near  dislocating 
my  shoulder,  I  discovered  to  be  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  and,  what 
was  more  to  the  purpose,  a  man  of  excellent  heart,  as  the  ma 
favors,  for  which  I  afterward  became  indebted  to  him,  fully  pro*. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  took  considerable  pains  to  raise  my  spirit*, 
which  had  fallen  below  zero,  now  that  my  passion  was  over. 

"  Never  mind  a  short  separation,  my  lad,"  said  he.  "  She  says 
that  she  loves  you — what  more  can  any  reasonable  man  ask  ?  If 
she  remains  constant,  it  is  well ;  ifnot.it  is  better;  for  then  you 
will  be  well  rid  of  a  woman  who  is  unworthy  the  love  of  a  soldier. 
If  she  loves  you  now,  will  she  not  love  you  better  when  you  re- 
turn with  an  epaulet  upon  your  shoulder,  a  general  of  division, 
perhaps,  and,  it  may  be,  with  a  few  of  your  arms  or  legs  shot  off 
in  the  service  of  your  country?" 

I  could  but  answer  yes  ;  for  what  woman  would  not  be  better 
pleased  with  a  valiant  general  for  a  lover,  than  a  baker's  appren- 
tice ?  As  to  the  wounds,  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe 
but  that  she  would  like  me  quite  as  well  with  my  full  complement 
of  legs  and  arms,  as  if  I  were  made  mince  meat  oft".  The  idnu  of 
promotion,  however,  pleased  mc  greatly,  and  with  charming  nc  i 
I  asked  : 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  shall  be  made  a  general,  and  how  long 
docs  it  usually  take  to  arrive  at  that  rank  V 

"  Why,  really,  my  friend,"  returned  the  colonel,  with  a  comic 
smile,  "I  will  frankly  own  to  you  that  there  is  a  possibility  ; 
may  never  reach  that  particular  giade.     As  for  the  time  required 
look  at  me ;  I  have  been  sixteen  years  in  the  service,  and,  as  yo 
perceive,  am  not  a  general  yet.     Let  not  that  dishearten  you,  how- 
ever; for  I  have  known  a  general  made  from  the  ranks   in  two 
campaigns." 

The  next  day  found  me  one  of  the  grand  army,  arrayed  in  i 
ormous  jack  boots  and  spurs,  a  ponderous  sabre  swinging 
jangling  at  my  heels,  a  smurt  uniform  brilliant  with  scarlet  and 
gold,  and  a  gigantic  horse  with  a  gait  more  like  an  ox  than  other 
quadruped  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  You  can  fancy  the  plea- 
sure I  experienced  in  trotting  my  unwieldy  Bucephalus  past  the 
shop  of  the  worthy  baker,  a  proceeding  which  I  repeated  every 
half  hour  until  we  left  Paris.  Annette  was  constantly  at  the  win- 
dow to  greet  mc  with  a  pleasant  smile.  But  her  father  took  good 
care  that  we  should  have  no  opportunity  for  an  interview ;  he 
could  not,  however,  prevent  an  infinity  of  letters  passing  between 
us,  a  young  friend  of  mine,  an  apprentice  in  the  adjoining  shop, 
acting  as  our  Mercury. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  for  the  army  to  march.  The  regi- 
ment in  which  I  was  placed  was  one  of  cavalry,  commanded  by 
a  no  less  person  than  my  kind  friend  the  colonel ;  the  third  in 
command  being  the  fuzzy-faced  captain,  who  never  entirely  for- 
gave what  he  termed  my  insolence  at  the  guard  house  on  the  first 
night  of  our  acquaintance.  Passing  over  the  events  of  the  glo- 
rious march  of  the  grand  army  into  Russia,  the  most  magnificent 
spectacle  earth  ever  witnessed,  and  also  the  disastrous  retreat 
therefrom,  I  will  relate  one  incident  only  as  being  at  all  connected  | 
with  Annette.  Three  weeks  had  we  continued  the  retreat  through  i 
drifts  of  snow  and  over  bodies  of  our  fallen  comrades;  starvation 
threatening  us  on  the  one  hand,  and  clouds  of  Cossacks  hovering 
on  our  flank  and  rear,  and  the  bitter  cold  literally  strewing  our 
route  with  frozen  corpses.  Upon  this  occasion  a  portion  of  the 
army,  about  twelve  thousand  in  number,  became  separated  in  the 
battles  and  skirmishes,  which  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
from  the  main  body.  Ncy,  with  his  command,  was  nearly  a  day's 
march  in  advance,  while  a  still  larger  force  followed,  at  about  the 
same  distance  in  our  rear.  The  ground  occupied  by  our  encamp) 
nient  for  the  night  bore  fearful  evidence  of  the  multitude 
perished  from  the  cold ;  the  gray  light  of  dawn   making   visibM 

two  thousand    little    mounds  of  snow,    each   covcrii 
body  of  a  soldier.      Gloomy  and  desponding,  benumbed  with  cold 
and  hunger,  we  endeavored  to  infuse  sufficient  life  into  our  frost-J 
bitten  limbs  to  enable  us  to  resume  the  weary  march.    Upon  every 
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side,  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles,  stretched  the  wintry 
solitude ;  one  broad  and  ghastly  trail  covered  with  the.  corpses  of 
men  and  horses,  shattered  and  abandoned  gun-carriages,  tattered 
standards  trampled  into  the  discolored  snow  beside  the  men  who 
bore  them,  marked  the  track  Ney  bad  followed.  Our  only  hope  of 
safety  was  in  joining  him,  for  the'  enemy  were  advancing  upon  us 
from  every  side.  With  all  possible  speed  we  pushed  onward, 
abandoning  cannon,  baggage  wagons,  even  the  ambulances  and 
the  wounded, — everything,  in  short,  that  impeded  our  march. 
The  emperor,  who  had  not  yet  left  the  retreating  army  for  France, 
was  everywhere  inspiriting  and  encouraging  the  troops,  and  shar- 
ing equally  the  hardships  and  privations  with  the  meanest  camp 
follower.  About  two  hours  had  the  toilsome  march  continued, 
when,  upon  reaching  the  brow  of  a  hill,  we  beheld,  directly  in  and 
upon  each  side  of  our  path,  an  army  of  at  least  forty  thousand 
cavalry  and  infantry ;  while  beyond,  on  either  side  of  ft  defile, 
through  which  our  route  lay,  was  posted  an  immense  park  of  ar- 
tillery. To  ndvancc  was  our  only  course.  Halting  to  form  in 
closer  order,  we  pressed  onward  toward  the  centre  of  the  over- 
whelming force.  Rattling  volleys  of  musketry  fearfully  thinned 
OUT  numbers;  swarms  of  Cossacks  threw  themselves  again  and 
again  upon  our  serried  ranks,  only  to  be  as  often  repulsed  by  our 
sharp  bayonets  ;  while  a  storm  of  cannon  shot,  from  the  hills  be- 
yond, plunged  and  ricocheted  from  end  to  end  of  our  little  column, 
opening  frightful  breaches,  which  were  instantly  closed  up  by  our 
men  falling  in,  in  still  closer  order.  Without  artillery  to  reply, 
and  lacking  ammunition,  or  with  fingers  too  numb  to  use  it,  as 
could  the  well  fed  and  clothed  enemy,  we  could  only  opposo  the 
bayonet  to  every  engine  of  destruction  known  to  the  art  of  war. 
With  the  sharp  steel  we  pressed  onward  with  desperate  haste, 
crushing  or  scattering  squadron  after  squadron  of  the  foe  from  the 
path  of  our  fierce  and  bloody  despair. 

The  Russians,  who  had  anticipated  our  unconditional  surrender, 
were  appalled  at  our  unexpected  and  almost  presumptuous  cour- 
age. Already  we  had  passed  the  whole  force  of  infantry,  the 
cavalry  only  being  able  to  hover  on  our  rear,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  we  having  entered  the  defile;  the  artillery  alone  op- 
posed our  progress,  which,  sending  a  storm  of  canister  and  grape 
on  our  devoted  ranks,  threatened  total  annihilation.  It  was  neces- 
sary the  batteries  should  be  taken.  The  regiment  to  which  1  be- 
longed was  the  only  one  of  cavalry,  consisting  originally  of  a 
thousand  sabres ;  it  was  now  reduced  to  four  hundred.  As  the 
guns  were  placed,  only  cavalry  could  hope  to  take  them.  Our 
orders  were  first  to  stonn  the  battery  upon  the  right,  then,  if  suc- 
cessful, to  storm  the  left,  while  the  infantry  marched  up  to  retain 
possession.  Making  a  wide  circuit,  wo  came  unexpectedly  on  the 
rear  of  the  first  battery  ;  a  short  but  desperate  conflict  ensued,  and 
the  enemy,  to  a  man,  were  slaughtered  at  their  guns.  Our  loss 
bad  been  severe ;  but,  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  we  wheeled 
to  attack  the  second  battery.  At  that  instant,  a  cannon  shot,  from 
the  opposito  hill,  passed  completely  through  my  horse,  barely 
escaping  taking  my  legs  with  it,  and  exhausted  its  force  in  the 
flank  of  the  colonel's  horse,  severely  injuring  the  colonel  himself, 
his  foot  being  badly  crushed.  Before  we  could  disengage  our- 
selves from  the  fallen  animals,  our  regiment  was  out  of  sight  in 
the  smoke  of  the  battle,  and  we  were  alone  in  the  battery. 

On  one  side  of  the  hill,  a  column  of  French  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  secure  the  guns.  On  the  other  side,  considerably 
nearer,  the  Russians  were  advancing  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
fate  of  the  battle  evidently  depended  upon  the  possession  of  this 
battery,  and  from  the  nearness  of  tho  enemy,  it  was  certain  they 
would  arrive  first. 

Simultaneously  a  thought  struck  tho  colonel,  who,  spite  of  his 
wounded  foot,  was  stumping  about  quito  vigorously,  and  myself. 
Springing  to  the  guns,  most  of  which  were  already  loaded  with 
grape,  and  exerting  a  strength  which,  until  that  moment,  I  was 
ignorant  of  possessing,  I  turned  them,  one  after  another,  on  tho 
enemy,  while  the  colonel  levelled  and  fired.  The  whole  thing  was 
accomplished  so  rapidly,  and  the  heavy  charges  of  grape,  at  short 
range,  occasioned  such  fearful  havoc,  that  tho  enemy  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  retreated  precipitately  down  tho  hill ;  while 
our  own  troops  marched  up  and  took  possession. 

The  colonel,  from  loss  of  blood  and  exertion,  fainted.  I  could 
not  leave  the  man,  who  had  been  such  a  good  friend,  to  be  tram- 
pled to  death  in  the  snow.  While  liesitating  what  course  to  take, 
a  riderless  horse  galloped  past.  Calling  to  him,  as  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  my  own  horse,  he  stopped,  looked  inquiringly  at  us, 
neighed  and  came  slowly  up  to  me.  Placing  the  inanimate  form 
of  the  colonel  across,  before  the  saddle,  I  mounted  and  began  to 
look  for  our  regiment.  It  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Thinking  it 
might  bo  concealed  by  the  smoke  in  the  valley  beneath,  I  made  a 
short  circuit  to  a  hill  beyond,  that  I  might  obtain  a  better  view. 
I  had  nearly  reached  the  summit,  when,  on  looking  forward,  I 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  his  staff.  I  in- 
stantly turned  to  retreat,  hoping  I  had  been  unobserved.  But  the 
emperor  had  seen  me,  and  riding  up,  he  demanded  what  I  was 
doing  away  from  my  regiment. 

"  My  horse  was  shot,  your  majesty,"  I  replied.  "  The  one  I 
am  riding  I  have  but  just  caught." 

"And  do  you  think  this  a  time  to  carry  about  wounded  men  on 
your  horse,  when  you  should  be  fighting!"  he  asked,  in  an  angry 
tone. 

"  My  colonel  was  wounded  in  the  battery  yonder,  and  I  intend- 
ed but  to  remove  him  to  a  spot  where  ho  would  not  be  trampled 
upon." 

"  Was  your  colonel  in  the  battery  !"  he  asked,  with  animation. 
"  Who  else  was  there  V 

"  My  colonel  and  myself,"  I  replied. 

"  You  only  !     Did  you  turn  those  guns  against  the  enemy  \" 

"  We  did,  sire." 


A  pleasant  smile  lighted  up  the  countenance  of  the  emperor  as 
lie  replied : 

"  You  have  done  well.  I  shall  remember  your  colonel.  As 
for  yourself,  here,"  and  taking  a  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  from 
his  coat,  he  presented  it  to  me,  with  the  remark  :  "  You  may  be 
a  colonel  yourself  some  day,  young  man." 

The  capture  of  the  battery  removed  the  1  ist  obstacle  to  our  ad- 
vance, and  the  whole  force,  now  reduced  to  less  than  five  thousand 
men,  passed  through  the  defile.  Our  regiment  of  cavalry  had 
been  almost  entirely  annihilated  ;  the  major  was  killed,  the  colo- 
nel wounded,  and,  of  the  whole  rank  and  file,  we  mustered  but 
thirty-seven.  This  small  force,  not  requiring  the  services  of  many 
officers,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  and  our 
captain  was  selected,  among  others,  to  carry  despatches  to  Paris. 
Here  was  an  opportunity,  the  first  which  had  presented  itself  since 
leaving  France,  of  communicating  directly  with  Annette.  The 
frost  and  snow  of  a  Russian  winter  had  not  cooled  the  ardor  of 
my  affection,  but  had  lather  served  heighten  it.  Materials  for 
writing  were  among  the  impossibilities  ;  accordingly,  obtaining  an 
interview  with  the  captain,  I  repeated,  over  and  over  again,  a 
message  he  promised  faithfully  to  deliver  to  Annette  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Paris.  Enclosing  the  precious  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  together  with  an  enormous  lock  of  my  somewhat  tangled 
hair,  in  a  strip  torn  from  an  old  regimental  coat,  I  entrusted  it  to 
his  care,  again  and  again  refreshing  his  memory  by  repeating  to 
him  my  message.  The  certainty  that  she  would  hear  from  me,  and 
be  made  aware  of  the  distinguished  honor  Iliad  received  f:om  the 
emperor,  rendered  me  almost  as  happy  as  if  I  were  to  sec  her  my- 
self, and  it  was  with  feelings  of  real  pleasure  I  saw  the  captain 
depart  for  France. 

Three  months  elapsed  before  the  skeleton  remains  of  our  regi- 
ment entered  Paris.  The  feelings  with  which  I  passed  through  the 
gate,  and  up  the  well-known  streets,  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
the  men  who  accompanied  me.  It  was  like  a  restoration  from 
death  to  life,  and  to  me  more  than  life,  for  I  should  see  Annette. 

With  what  anxiety  I  waited,  and  how  interminable  seemed  the 
time  until  we  should  be  reviewed  and  allowed  to  depart.  For  u 
short  period,  we  were  allowed  to  go  whither  we  choso.  Deposit- 
ing my  arms  in  the  guard-house,  I  rushed  out  of  the  building,  all 
tattered  and  shabby  as  I  was,  to  fly  to  Annette ;  but  I  had  reck- 
oned without  my  host.  As  I  was  about  to  pass  tho  guard  at  the 
door,  the  sentries  crossed  their  muskets  beforo  me,  and  a  corporal 
of  the  guard  stepped  up  and  placed  me  under  arrest.  In  vain  I 
protested  ;  I  could  not  even  learn  with  what  offence  I  was  charged, 
and  soon  I  found  myself  incarcerated  in  a  strong  room,  with  a 
sentry  pacing  lazily  before  the  door. 

All  that  day  I  raved  like  a  maniac  ;  but  night  brought  me  sound 
sleep,  and  I  awoke  in  the  morning  much  refreshed  and  with  a 
clearer  idea  of  my  situation.  At  first  I  tried  to  bribe  the  sentry, 
but  he  was  incorruptible.  In  consideration,  however,  of  all  the 
money  I  had  about  me,  he  kindly  consented  to  goto  Annette,  and 
also  discover  what  was  to  be  done  with  me.  He  soon  returned. 
He  had  been  but  partially  successful  in  his  efforts  ;  he  indeed  saw 
Annette,  but  not  to  speak  with  her.  She  looked,  he  said,  pale 
and  unhappy.  From  the  apprentice  in  the  adjoining  shop,  our 
former  post  boy,  he  learned  that  the  captain  had  indeed  delivered 
tho  cross  and  lock  of  hair,  but  substituting  in  the  place  of  my 
message  a  speech  of  his  own  composing,  which,  however  prettily 
it  might  have  been  worded,  I  did  not  in  the  least  admire ;  it  being 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  taken  the  mementoes  from  my  dead  body 
on  the  field  of  battle,  according  to  a  promiso  exacted  of  him  pre- 
vious to  my  decease.  He  also  learned  that  the  captain,  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  bad  been  a  daily  visitor  at  tho  baker's, 
and  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Annette, — a  proposition  very  favor- 
ably entertained  by  her  father.  Although  she  did  nothing  but 
weep,  and  utterly  refused  to  think  of  the  captain  as  a  husband, 
she  treated  him  with  the  greatest  consideration  as  having  been  my 
friend.  As  to  what  was  to  become  of  me,  he  learned  that  I  had 
been  arrested,  by  order  of  the  captain,  for  some  imaginary  offence, 
what,  he  could  not  discover,  and  was  to  be  sent,  on  the  morrow, 
to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  without  being  allowed  a  moment's  lib- 
erty in  Paris. 

The  whole  thing  was  now  plain  to  me.  I  must  seo  Annette, — 
that,  I  was  determined  upon.  Again  I  tried  to  bribe  tho  sentry; 
hut  he  was  inexorable. 

"  What  I"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  in  virtuous  indignation ;  "  do 
you  think  a  soldier  of  the  empire  is  to  be  bribed  f  No — no  !  tho 
men  who  composed  the  grand  army  are  only  to  be  overcome  by 
force."  Having  concluded  this  disclaimer  of  his  corruptibility, 
my  worthy  friend  turned  his  back  on  me,  with  an  air  of  injured  in- 
nocence, that  he  might  no  longer  he  troubled  with  my  importunity. 

I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  soundness  of  his  views,  and,  step- 
ping up  behind  him,  I  floored  him  in  an  instant.  I  must  own  that 
he  camo  to  the  ground  very  easily,  and  appeared  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  suddenness  of  the  assault.  So  jumping  over  his 
prostrate  form,  I  was  making  off  with  all  possible  speed,  when  his 
voice  recalled  me. 

"  What  sort  of  a  way  do  you  call  this  to  leave  a  conquered  ene- 
my !  Don't  you  know  I  am  bound  to  give  tho  alarm  !  which  I 
most  certainly  shall  be  forced  to  do." 

The  idea  was  a  good  one.  Hastening  back,  spite  of  his  resist- 
ance, which  was  not  very  powerful,  I  made  his  hands  fust  to  a 
staple  in  the  wall,  during  wliich  process  ho  abused  me  in  unmea- 
sured terms,  winding  up  by  remarking  : 

"  You  arc  not  at  liberty  yet,  my  fino  fellow,  and  what's  more, 
you  wont  be ;  for  the  sentries  at  the  gate  will  be  sure  to  arrest  you, 
I'm  happy  to  say,  and  I  shall  take  good  care  to  have  you  under 
lock  and  key,  when  I  have  you  in  charge  again.  All  that  I'm 
afraid  of,"  he  continued,  in  a  sort  of  soliloquy,  "  is  that,  instead 
of  attempting  to  go  out  by  the  gate,  you  may  take  it  into  your 


lead  to  turn  to  the  right,  for  about  thirty  paces,  and  scale  the  low 
wall  which  faces  the  street,  where  there  are  no  sentri 

Bv  a  singular  coincidence,  I  did  precisely  as  he  was  fearful  I 
would  do,  and,  to  my  joy,  I  found  myself  at  liberty.  I  hasted 
down  the  street  toward  my  former  home,  and  arrived,  breathless 
and  trembling  with  expectation,  at  the  door  of  the  shop.  Annette 
was  alone;  she  looked  up  in  sm prise  at  my  abrupt  entrance.  At 
the  moment  she  did  not  recognize  me  in  my  altered  and  shabby 
dress.  But  instantly,  with  a  cry  between  surprise,  delight  and 
fear,  she  sprang  toward  me,  and,  as  of  old,  we  were  folded  in  each 
other's  embrace. 

With  hurried  words  I  was  recounting  the  events  that  led  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  when  the  door  was  thrown  suddenly  open, 
and  a  corporal's  guard,  with  the  captain  at  their  head,  filed  in, 
and  I  was  a  second  lime  under  arrest.  The  captain,  feeling  that 
any  defence  would  be  useless  while  I  was  present,  hurried  me  off 
to  the  guardhouse.  But  Annette,  hastily  donning  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  leaving  the  shop  to  the  protection  of  the  public,  fol- 
lowed, keeping  close  to  mo  and  declaring  she  would  never  leave 
me  until  I  was  released. 

Arrived  at  the  guard-house,  I  made  a  frantic  attempt  to  escape, 
but  was  speedily  secured,  and  hurried  toward  my  old  quarters. 
They  could  not,  however,  prevent  my  using  my  lungs ;  for  I  was 
determined  my  comrades  should  know  that  I  was  a  martyr.  Wo 
had  traversed  about  half  the  length  of  the  passage,  when  a  sudden 
confusion  at  the  entrance  announced  something  unusual. 

"  Silence  !"  exclaimed  the  guard  at  the  door.  "  The  emperor ! 
the  emperor!" 

"  Silence  I"  echoed  the  captain,  vainly  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop 
to  my  outcries.     "  The  emperor  !" 

Bu:  I  would  not  be  silenced;  I  was  wild  with  rage;  ten 
thousand  emperors  were  as  nothing  to  me  at  that  moment. 

"  What  is  all  this  disturbance  1"  asked  the  emperor,  of  one  of 
his  attendants. 

"  The  re-arrest  of  an  escaped  prisoner,  your  majesty,"  replied 
the  captain,  endeavoring  to  hurry  me  out  of  sight. 

"  What  is  his  offence !"  persisted  the  emperor,  noticing  tho  ac- 
tion and  fixing  his  piercing  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Insolence  to  his  superior  officer,''  faltered  the  captain. 

"  That  is  not  his  offence,  your  majesty,"  boldly  ixclaimed  my 
brave  Annette,  her  pretty  face  flushed  with  excitement,  and  with 
truth  beaming  from  her  sparkling  eyes.  With  hurried  accents  sho 
recounted  every  particular  which  had  led  to  my  arrest,  not  forget- 
ting to  give  the  reason  why  the  captain  wished  me  out  of  tho  way. 

"  What  have  you  to  reply  to  this,  sir  ?"  asked  the  emperor,  in 
an  indignant  tone  and  with  a  withering  look. 

"  Simply  that  it  is  all  false,"  replied  the  captain,  with  an  attempt 
at  boldness  which  miserably  failed. 

"  It  is  not  false,  sire, — it  is  not  false  !"  returned  Annette,  with 
energy,  at  the  same  time  drawing  my  cross  from  her  bosom. 
"  Could  the  man,  whom  your  majesty  thought  worthy  to  receive 
this  cross  from  yourown  hands,  be  guilty  of  the  offence  he  char; 

"  Ah  1"  ejaculated  the  emperor,  in  surprise,  looking  toward  mo. 
"  Did  I  give  this  cross,  and  where  1" 

"  In  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  My  colonel  and  myself  turned 
the  guns  of  the  enemy's  battery  against  them,  when  we  were — " 

"I  remember, — I  remember,"  interrupted  the  emperor;  and 
turning  to  tho  captain,  who,  with  his  face  of  a  beautiful  crimson 
hue,  was  evidently  wishing  himself  in  Russia  or  any  other  place 
than  where  he  was,  he  tore  the  epaulet  from  his  shoulder,  remark- 
ing in  a  significant  tone  :  "  Y'ou  will  take  your  place  in  tho  ranks 
to-morrow.".  Then  turning  to  Annette  with  a  pleasant  smile,  ho 
asked  :  "  What  is  your  lover's  name,  ray  child  •" 

"  Pierre  Carnot,  sire,"  faltered  Annette,  blushing  at  this  public 
announcement  of  her  lover. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  he  continued,  "  say  to  Captain  Pierre  Car- 
not, fiom  me,  that  he  shall  have  his  commission  this  afternoon." 

This  little  incident  worked  a  wonderful  revolution  in  my  favor. 
My  friend,  the  baker,  suddenly  discovered  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  a  hopeless,  penniless  subaltern  and  a  captain  of 
cavalry,  wearing  a  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  possessing  a 
commission  signed  by  the  emperor's  own  hand. 

My  old  friend,  the  colonel,  -was  in  the  hospital,  and  when  I 
called  on  him,  which  I  did  the  next  day,  after  receiving  my  com- 
mission and  mounting  my  epaulet,  I  found  his  wounded  foot  neat- 
ly well,  and  himself  chuckling  over  a  general's  commission,  which 
he  had  just  received. 

"  My  dear  boy  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
grasped  my  hand,  "  to  you  I  owe  not  only  my  life,  but  this  com- 
mission." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  replied.  "  You  owe  the  commission  to 
Annette.  The  emperor  never  would  have  thought  of  you  in  the 
world,  hut  for  her  reminding  him  of  you,  and  she  has  sent  me  to 
command  you  to  appear  in  person,  and  in  a  general's  uniform,  to 
express  your  gratitude  in  a  proper  manner,  and  there  can  bo  no 
better  opportunity  for  so  doing  than  to-morrow  night,  when,  you 
must  know,  our  wedding  takes  place." 

"  Of  course, — I  shall  be  present,"  said  the  delighted  colonel. 

"  What  did  you  say  became  of  Annette  %"  called  out  one  of  the 
major's  auditors. 

At  that  instant  the  door  opened,  and  a  beautiful  girl  of  about 
sixteen,  with  rosy  checks  and  eyes  as  black  as  a  very  large  piece 
of  jet,  multiplied  by  four,  came  bounding  into  the  room,  with  a 
merry  laugh,  and  step  as  light  as  a  butterfly;  but  catching  sigh 
of  the  number  of  visitors,  she  blushed  vigorously,  dropped  he 
bright,  roguish  eyes,  and  instantly  darted  out  ag 

"Annette!  Annette  1"  called  the  major.  lette  did 

choose  to  hear.     "  There,  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "you  ' 
the  exact  pictui  e  of  what  her  mothor  was  at  her  age.     Do 
wonder  at  mv  tailing  in  love  with  her!" 
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VIICWS   IN    QUEBBC. 

The  present  series  of  beautiful  views, 
representing  some  of  the  most  interesting 
localities  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  was  drawn 
from  nature  and  engraved  expressly  for 
the  pages  of  the  Pictorial.  The  city  of 
Quebec  occupies  the  extremity  of  the  point 
of  land  which  terminates  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles  Riv- 
en, about  three  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  former.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  is  somewhere  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand.  It  is  located 
on  an  elevated  ridge  of  land,  terminating 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  above  mentioned,  the  apex  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  Fort  Diamond, 
and  is  nearly  three  hundred  and  forty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  On  this 
point  stands  the  citadel,  which  is  delineat- 
ed with  spirit  in  our  fifth  engraving.  The 
scenery  here  is  bold  and  striking.  The 
fortifications  and  barracks  crowning  the 
highest  point  are  defined  sharply  against 
the  sky,  and  the  appearance  of  the  upper 
town  is  strikingly  picturesque.  To  the 
steep  rocks  forming  a  natural  fortification, 
the  engineers  have  applied  the  resources  of 
their  art  so  as  to  render  them  as  impregna- 
ble as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Below,  and 
skirting  the  water,  lies  the  lower  town, 
while  the  river,  bearing  on  its  breast  a 
heavy  Beet  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels, 
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rolls   its   deep   tide  onward   towards   the 
ocean.     The  tall  shaft    seen    among   the 
trees  is  the  monument  to  Wolfe  and  .Mont- 
calm, in  the  governor's  garden,  delineated 
on  a  larger  scale  in    our  third  engraving. 
Both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle  in  1759,  when  Quebec  was 
tak*l   from    the    French    by   the    British. 
General   James   Wolfe   was    the   i-on   of 
lieutenant-General    Wolfe,  and  was  born 
at  Westerham,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in 
1726.     He  early   adopted    the    profession 
of  arms,  from  enthusiastic  love  of  it,  and 
a  bunting  aspiration   for   military  glory. 
He  possessed  every  requisite  for  a  brilliant 
military  career — energy,  gallantry  and  a 
chivalric  cast  of  character.     At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  already  distinguished,  and 
he  served  in  Germany  with  gnat  credit. 
His  talents  commended  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  elder   Pitt,  and  when   the   expedi- 
tion against  Quebec  was    decided    on,    he 
was  appointed    to  the   command.      The 
bold  plan  which  achieved   the  vietorv  was 
entirely  his  own.     The  English  army  em- 
barked in  boats  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  np- 
Tinched  the  city  unsuspected  by  the       , 
effected  a  landing  by  scaling  *'       .re- 
-  Heights  of  Abraham,  tc  ,  ,u  we  t 
lie.        Holding  cOui.ilisMims  and 
k»  of  the    invading   armv  were 
■est    and    bravest    of    New 
It    was    while    floating 
•     Lawrnce,  on  t  e  night  be- 
k,  that  Wolfe  read  or  repcat- 
llegy,   and  remarked    lo    one 
:   "  I  had    lather    be  the  au- 
poem  thin  the"  conqueror  of 
to-morrow."      The  French, 
it   the  presence  of  an   enemy 
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on  the   Plains  of  Abraham,  flew  to   arms 
to  repel  the   attack,  but  they  were  beaten 
at  all  points.     In  the  heat  of  the  conflict, 
Wolfe  received  two  balls,  one  in  his  wrist  . 
and  the  other  in  his  body.      Falling   into 
the  arm9   of  his  soldiers,  he  was   carried 
out  of  the  tire  a  short  distance  to  the  rear. 
As  he   lay  fainting  on   the   field,   a  loud 
shout  rallied  his  expiring  energies.      The 
crv   of    "  they   run "   fell   upon   his  car. 
"  Who  run  V    eagerly  inquired  the  dying 
general.     "  The  French  !"  was  the  reply. 
"  Thank  God,"  said  Wolfe.      "  I  die  con- 
tent," and  almost  instantly  expired.     The 
French  commander,  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, mortally  woundid  in  the  same  but- 
tle, died  thanking  God  that  he  should  not 
survive   the   defeat  of  the  French  aims. 
Quebec   was   taken    September  13,   1759. 
Wolfe  was  but  thirty  years  old.      A  mag- 
nificent   monument   was    erected    to    his 
memory   by   the   British    government   in 
Westminster  Abbey — for  England  cannot 
be  accused  of  being   ungrateful  when    for- 
tunate  soldiers,  as   Marlborough,  Nelson 
and  Wellington  are  the  idols  of  their  coun- 
try.     In   this  monument  the  names  of  the 
Frendi  and  English  generals  are  united  in 
honor,    as    they   were   united    in     death, 
though  one  perished  in  the  arms  of  victo- 
ry, and  the  other  in  the  shadow  of  defeat. 
The  <  ity  of  Quebec  is,  as  we  have  remark- 
ed, divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns. 
The  old   town   lies   wholly 
without  the  walls,    and    its 
streets  are  narrow,  dirty  and 
irregular,  reminding  one  very 
strongly   of   portions  of  the 
city  of    Edinburgh   in   Scot- 
land.    The  ascent  from  the 
lower    to    the    upper    town, 
wlrich  crosses  the  lines  of  for- 
tification,    is    by   flights    ot 
steps.      The  traveller,   on 
landing  in  the  city,  finds  him- 
self in  the   lower  town,  with 
the    fortress,   grim   with    its 
threatening   batteries,  frown- 
ing three  hundred   and  fifty 
feet  above  him.    Winding  his 
way  through  the  narrow  and 
steep  streets  we  have  noticed, 
with  quaint,  antique  and  pic- 
turesque stone   buildings   on 
either  hand,  he  reaches  the  for- 
tified  barrier,  and  enters  the 
upper  town  by  the  Prescott 
gate,  shown  in   our  first  en- 
graving.     The   contrast   be- 
tween the   two   parts  of  the 
city  will  heie  strike  him  for- 
cibly.    There   is   a  passage- 
way for  carriages  through  the 
Prescott  gate.    This,  and  the 
four  other  gates,  are  constant- 
ly guarded    by  sentries  night 
and  day.    This  military  prep- 
aration is   a   novelty   to   the 
eyes   of    a    visitor  from    the- 
Stafes,  but  it  harmonizes  with 
the  character  of  the  city,  and 
invests  it  with  a  peculiar  inter- 
est,    in  both  the   upper    and 
lower  town,  the  buildings  are 
entirely  of  stone,  and   many 
of  the   private  residences   in 
the  former,  as  well  as  all   the 
public  buildings,   are    roofed 
with  tin  plates,  which  send  a 
thousand  reflected  rays  in  the 
sunshine,   stamping   the  city 
with  a  peculiar  individuality. 
The   streets    are    paved    or 
macadamized,  and    are   well 
kept  and   clean.     The   most 
prominent   object   which   ar- 
rests   the    attention     of    the 
stranger,    after   his     passing 
through  the  Prescott  gate,  are  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings,  which  arc   on  the  right. 
The  walls   are   built  of  stone,  and   stand 
firmly,  though  the  interior  was  destroyed 
bv  lire  a  few  yeurs  ago.    Our  second  view 
represents   the    market    square   and   the 
French  cathedral,  a  picturesque  and  prom- 
inent edifice,  which  cannot  tail  to  be  re- 
garded  as   u  very   fine   structure.      Ihis 
square    is    in    the     highest    part  of    the 
city.    Opposite  the  chui  eh,  and  not  shown 
in  our  engraving,  are  the  Jesuit  barracks. 
The  court-house  is  a  plain,  neat  and  sub- 
stantial building,  not  unlike  many  of  our 
United    States   court-houses.      Passing 
through   the  city  to   the    St.   Louis  gate, 
we  emerge  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
the  scene  of  Wolfe's  death  and  of  a  mon- 
ument to  his  memory,  depicted  in  our  last 
i  ngraving.     This   monument   bears  two 
inscriptions.     That  on    the   western  side 
reads  :    "  Here   died    W  o  1  f e,   victorious, 
September  13,  17a'J."     That  on  the  other 
side  is  :  "  This   pillar  was  erected  by  the 
British   army  in   Canada,   A.    1).,    1844, 
His  Excellency,  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Benjamin  IV  Urban,  G.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  H., 
K.  C.  T.,  etc.,  commander  of  the  forces, 
to  replace  that  erected  by  Governor  Gen- 
eral   Lord    Aylmer,  G.   C.    B.,    in    1832, 
which  was  broken  and  defaced,  and  is  de- 
posited beneath."  Quebec  has  been  styled, 
and  very  appropriately,  the    Gibraltar  of 
America,  and  is   nearly  as  impregnab.e 
as  a  place  can  well  be,  though  "  nothing 
is  impossible  to  him  who  wills."      Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  va6t  extent  of 
the   artificial   defences   of  this   natural 
stronghold,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  citadel  covers  an  area  of  forty  acres  ! 
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The  line  of  the  fortifications  stretches  near- 
ly across  the  peninsula,  and  all  the  works 
are  tonstrueted  on  the  best  principle  and 
the  most  gigantic  scale.    The  public  build- 
ings, the  churches,   Homan   Catholic  and 
Protestant,   with   the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  cathedral  we  have  depicted,  arc  ra- 
ther substantial    than   elegant.     Neatness 
and  solidity  are  also  characteristic  of  the 
private  residences.     The  whole  place  has 
an  old  world  air  about  it.    There  are  three 
nunneries  in   the  city,  one  of  which,  the 
Hotel  Dicu,  is  a  hospital.    The  French 
college,   a    Catholic   institution,  enjoys  a 
high  repute.     It  has  a  principal,  professors 
of   theology,    rhetoric   and    mathematics, 
with  live  regents  for  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics.    There  are  also  in  Quebec  a  royal 
grammar   school,  a  classical  academy,  a 
national  school,  and  a  number  of  private 
educational    institutions   for    both    sexes. 
The  Royttl  Institution  for  the  Advance  of 
Learning,  the  Literary  and  Historical  So- 
ciety,   the    Mechanics'    Institute,  and  the 
Public    Citv    Library   deserve   honorable 
mention.     There  are  some  manufactories 
in   Quebec ;  many   fine   ships   have    been 
built  liere,  and  the  community  is  flourish- 
in,'    and    industrious.       The    climate    is 
healthy,  although  the  inhabitants  are  sub- 
ject to  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  during 
the  vcar,  which  requires  care  in  the  article 
of  dress.     They  have,  in  fact,  Italian  sum- 
mers  and    Russian   winters. 
The  St.  Lawrence  is  early,  in 
winter,  closed  by  ice;  snow 
f.dls  to  a  great  depth,  and  the 
frost  spirit  asserts  its  empiro 
for   many  months.      During 
the    summer,   on    the    other 
hand,  the  heat  is  sometimes 
almost  tropical.    A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  is 
of  French  extraction,  and  this 
gives  a  lively  tone  to  society. 
The  gentlemen  and   ladies  of 
French   descent,    whom    you 
meet  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society,  are  even  more  polish- 
ed than   the  Parisians  of  the 
present  day.     They  have  pre- 
served   the  social   traditions, 
the   usages   and   manners  of 
the  old  regime,  which  the  new 
school  of  the  revolution  and 
the  empire  extinguished  and 
replaced    in    France.      The 
manners  of  some  of  the   Ca- 
nadian ladies   lead  back  the 
imagination  to  the  Court  of 
Versailles  in  the  days  of  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  or  to  the  yet 
more   gallant   circles  of  pre- 
ceding reigns.     The  English 
in   Quebec  arc  a  high-toned 
and   substantial   people,  and 
certainly  nowhere  in   British 
America   is  better  society  to 
be  met  with  than  in  this  pic- 
turesque northern   capital. 
The  trade  of  the  city  is  quite 
extensive,  and  it  enjoys  great 
business   facilities.       Vessels 
of   the   largest   tonnage    can 
reach  the  quays.    The  harbor, 
which    lies    between  the  city 
and   the   island  of  New   Or- 
leans, is  very  lar^e  and  com-* 
modious.      McCulloch    says 
that    Quebec    "  engrosses  al- 
most the  entire  trade  of  the 
province    with     the     mother 
country,  the  West  Indies,  etc., 
and   i6   annually  resorted  to 
by   vast    numbers   of  immi- 
grants  who   partly   settle   in 
Canada,  but   mostly   re-emi- 
grate to  the    United    States. 
It  has  a  regular  intercourse,  by  means  of 
steamers,  with   Montreal,  and  other  ports 
higher  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  Hali- 
fax and  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic.    Still, 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in 
so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concern- 
ed, the  trade  with  Canada  and   Quebec  is 
wholly  forced  and  factitious,  and  is  not  a 
scource  of  profit,   but  the   reversj,"     Wt 
have   thus  sketched  rapidly  some  of  the 

frincipal  features  of  this  interesting  city 
t  receives  annually  many  visitors  from 
the  United  States,  but  not  near  so  many 
as  it  would  were  its  attractions  known. 
No  tourist  to  the  north,  with  a  little  time 
at  his  disposal,  should  fail  to  visit  Quebec. 
Those  who  are  projecting  a  foreign  tour, 
and  wish  for  a  foretaste  of  foreign  travel, 
cannot  do  better  than  to  cross  the  line, 
and  climb  the  streets  of  the  great  Canadian 
city.  Within  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance of  Boston  and  New  York — close  at 
hand  if  we  reckon  only  time — they  may 
place  themselves  in  a  locality  wh  ch  will 
possess  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  of  a 
diametrical  contrast  to  familiar  scenes. 
The  view  of  Cape  Diamond  fiom  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  alone  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  the  journey.  The  environs  of 
Quebec,  too,  are  quite  inviting  and  pic- 
turesque. Here  you  sec  vdlages  almost 
wholly  French,  and  buildings  which  exact- 
ly resemble  those  in  the  rural  districts  of 
France ;  barns  thatched  with  straw  ;  strange 
brining  implements,  and,  above  all,  a  peo- 
ple who  do  not  speak  Engli-h,  but  use  a 
dialect  of  the  musical  language  of  la  B  He 
France.  Quebec  and  its  environs  are  very 
gay  in  winter,  but  one  must  have  a  good 
deal  of  nerve  to  encounter  the  climate. 
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THE  FRENCH  LOAN. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  masses  of 
the  French  people  subscribe  to  the  national 
loans  asked  for  by  the  emperor  is  remark- 
able, though  unmistakably  characteristic. 
As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
how  these  loans  are  raised,  we  copy,  from 
the  letter  of  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Enquirer,  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  plan  adopted  for  a  similar  ob- 
ject on  a  former  occasion  : — "  On  that  oc- 
casion, persons  wishing  to  subscribe  to  the 
loan  were  furnished  with  tickets,  one  only 
to  each  individual,  and  were  obliged  to 
fant  qurue,  that  is,  form  a  line,  and  wait 
their  turns  at  the  offices  of  subscription. 
They  began  to  collect  as  early  as  four 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  during  the  interval,  un- 
til the  books  were  opened,  a  brisk  trade  in 
places  was  driven.  Considerable  sums 
were  paid  for  advance  places  in  the  t/ueue. 
Stopping  a  few  hours  at  Havre,  about 
three  months  since,  on  my  way  to  Paris,  I 
fell  into  conversation  with  an  intelligent 
French  gentleman  on  various  topics,  and 
among  others,  the  last  loan.  He  told  me 
that  when  the  books  were  opened  at  Havre, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  eagerness  of  all 
classes,  and  particularly  of  the  humbler 
classes,  to  secure  a  place  upon  the  regis- 
ter. Mechanics,  servant  girls,  beggars, 
sour,  at  least,  in  appearance,  were  seen  in 
the  long  queue,  waiting  their   turns,  with 
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their  little  heaps  of  coin,  not  always  so 
very  little  either,  tied  up  in  handkerchiefs, 
stockings  and  rags  of  every  description. 
Joy  was  depicted  upon  every  one  who 
secured  a  place  on  the  '  big  book,'  while 
those  who  were  excluded,  from  the  excess 
of  the  offers  over  the  demands  of  loan, 
retired  homeward  with  sad  faces,  as  it 
from  the  obsequies  of  a  near  relative. 
This  system  of  popular  loans  is  the  grand 
coup-d'etot  of  Napoleon  III.  It  has  opened 
for  its  treasury  resources  perfectly  inex- 
haustible, while  it  has  attached  the  masses 
of  the  nation  to  his  government,  by  the 
s  rongest  of  all  ties — those  of  pecuniary 
i  iterest.  It  will  be  difficult  to  overthrow 
a  government  which  has  its  guarantee  in 
t  ie  purses  of  the  million;  and  even  should 
another  dynasty  succeed  that  of  Napoleon, 
t'ie  loans  will  still  be  an  element  of  sta- 
bility, since  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
government  would  necessarily  be  the  rati- 
fication of  the  public  debt.  Napoleon  111. 
has,  therefore,  done  an  invaluable  service, 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  France,  to  all 
future  time.  In  this  instance  a  national 
debt  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  national 
bles>'  ',' inasmuch  as  it  interests  the  en- 
tire nu,.u  ,,in  the  stability  and  permanence 
of  its  govern:  .ent."  This  event  is  a  most 
important  one,  in  several  points  of  view. 
It  shows  how  abundant  the  resources  of 
France  are ;  and  it  shows,  moreover,  that 
the  French  people  not  <■  '  tacitly  acqtti 
in  the  rule  of  Louis  K  .con,  but  that  they 
a  e  ready  to  sustain  bis  throne.  For  a  long 
period— "so  long,  at  least,  as  Louis  lives 
and  governs  wisely  (and  it  is  his  interest 
to  do  the  latter),  tiie  internal  prosperity  of 
France  will  be  undisturbed  by  revolutions. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TIS  THE  LAST  RAY  OK  SliNSIII.YE. 

BT     WILLIAM     B.     LIAHT. 

'Tis  the  last  ray  of  sunshine 

That  peeps  o'er  the  hills, 
That  sadly  entwineth 

The  hearts  that  it  chills. 
No  red  light  is  streaming, 

No  bright  beam  is  nigh, 
To  cheer  up  tho  sad  heart, 

Or  weep  for  its  sigh. 

And  darkness  is  coming 

To  sad  Jen  the  heart. 
The  sunbeams  have  vanuhod, 

Tis  time  to  depart. 
And  soon  it  will  leave  thee 

In  sorrow  and  pain ; 
Thit  list  ray  of  sunshine 

Shall  ne'er  beam  again. 

And  thou  shalt  soon  follow 

That  bright  beaming  ray, 
As  the  flowers  of  spring-timo 

That  live  for  a  day. 
Prepare  thyself,  then, 

That  no  darkness  or  gloom 
May  encounter  thy  footsteps 

When  thou  meetest  thy  doom. 

«  »»»   > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TREASURE    TROVE: 

OR, 

THE    GOLDEN     GATE    OPENED. 

BT    BEN:    PEBLEY    POORE. 

"  To-morrow  we  shall  land." 

A  joyous  announcement  to  any  tempest-tossed  mortal,  but  it 
was  especially  so  to  Col.  Stevenson  and  liis  command,  after  a 
tedious  passage  from  Now  York  to  the  then  rarely  visited  shores 
of  California.  Enlisted  in  the  "Empire  city,"  the  regiment  em- 
braced nearly  every  variety  of  character,  which  tho  long  passage 
around  Cape  Horn  had  fully  exhibited.  A  few,  too  indolent  for 
the  toils  of  an  honest  livelihood,  had  evidently  enrolled  themselves 
in  the  hope  of  an  easy  vagabondage  ;  others,  fond  of  daring  ad- 
venture, exulted  at  the  exciting  prospect  of  stirring  life,  free  from 
the  restraints  of  civilization  ;  and  many,  very  many,  had  joined  the 
regiment,  because  to  them  any  position  in  a  strange  land  was 
preferable  to  their  home-existence. 

Charles  Eynard  was  one  of  this  latter  class.  A  graduate  of 
Columbia  College,  he  had  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York  city  with  the  most  flattering  prospects.  Clients  multi- 
plied, and  he  would  soon  have  amassed  a  fortune,  had  he  not  met 
with  a  young  lady  of  Brooklyn,  who  awakened  emotions  previ- 
ously unknown.  She  reciprocated  his  affection,  and  they  soon 
loved  with  that  indescribable  attachment,  born  in  the  heart,  in- 
effaceable as  it  is  engrossing.  A  beautiful,  accomplished,  true- 
souled  girl  was  Fannie  Raymond,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  hopo 
that  her  wealthy  father  would  give  her  hand  to  a  young  lawyer, 
so  Charles  persuaded  her  to  tak^that  fatal  step,  a  clandestine 
marriage.  As  they  had  cxpectcer^Ir.  Raymond  refused  to  see 
his  daughter  or  her  husband,  but  the  young  couple,  buoyant  with 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  were  none  the  less  happy.  Charles 
leased  a  handsome  house,  where  he  was  so  petted  by  his  bride, 
that  his  clients  soon  began  to  grumble  at  his  absence  from  his 
business.     What  cared  he,  if  Fannie  smiled  I 

Months  glided  away  in  happiness  ;  nor  can  any  day-dreamer,  in 
his  most  gorgeous  dream  of  happiness,  vision  purer  felicity  than 
theirs.  But  when  New  Year's  day  arrived,  bills  came  in  from  all 
quarters,  and  Charles  Eynard  started  from  his  delirium  of  enjoy- 
ment into  stem  sanity.     The  dream  was  dissolved ! 

llemoving  into  a  smaller  bouse,  Charles  Eynard  hoped  to 
weather  the  storm  of  debt.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  ho  essayed, 
for  usurious  interests,  with  Shylock-like  lawyer's  fees,  swallowed 
up  his  earnings,  and  fettered  his  progress.  lie  was  a  father;  he 
possessed  that  trinitarian  poetry  of  existence — a  wife,  a  child  and 
a  home.  His  son  was  the  incarnation,  tho  embodiment  of  tho 
the  heart  thoughts  of  himself  and  wife — the  ideal  affection  of  two 
wedded  hearts  wrought  into  palpable  life — but  soon,  father  wife, 
and  son  wanted  food  I 

Sitting  down  in  bis  now  clicntless  office,  he  addressed  letters  to 
those  on  whose  friendship  he  had  claims,  which  he  fancied  would 
not  be  despised ;  but  the  responses  showed  him  that  there  is  little 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  friends.  One  was  in  difficulties  him- 
self, another  had  nothing  to  spare,  another  advised  prudence,  an- 
other abused  his  wife's  father,  but  no  one  gave  him  a  copper. 
They  all  told  the  same  plausible,  lying  tale,  and  but  added  to 
Eynard's  humiliation.  As  to  Mr.  Raymond,  he  was  a  miser. 
There  are  fewer  misers,  as  thero  are  fewer  hypocrites  in  the  world, 
than  people  generally  believe.  Yet  there  arc  misers — men  whose 
being  is  buried  in  money,  who  have  no  pulse  of  love,  no  aspirations 
of  religion,  save  for  gold.  Such  was  Mr.  Raymond,  director  in 
many  boards,  yet  deaf  to  the  cry  of  destitution  from  his  son-in-law. 

At  last,  after  a  sleepless  night,  Charles  Eynard  went  out  early 
in  tho  morning,  determined  to  throw  himself  into  the  broad  tide  of 
the  Hudson  from  Castle  Garden.  Providentially,  there  was  a 
boat  load  of  recruits  embarking  from  the  Battery  Bridge,  on  their 
way  to  California,  where  they  were  to  serve  "  until  the  close  of  tho 
war,"  and  the  sergeant  jestingly  asked  him  to  enlist.  Without  a 
mom.-nt's  thought,  he  seized  at  this  offer  of  expatriation.  An 
hour  afterwards  he  was  on   board   the  ship,  where  he  enlisted  as 


Charles  Clark;  thou  wrote  bis  wife  a  sad  letter  of  farewell,  care- 
fully concealing  his  new  position  and  his  destination.  He  also 
wrote  a  bitter  letter  to  Mr.  Raymond,  commanding  him  to  take 
his  daughter  home,  which  the  hard-hearted  miser  did,  when  he 
found  Eynard  had  really  gone  "  to  parts  unknown."  Poor  Fan- 
nie !  She  had  known  her  husband's  troubles,  and  the  only  conso- 
lation was  the  consciousness  that  he  had  ever  loved  her.  Alas  ! 
some  may  underrate  the  power  of  money,  others  may  affect  to 
despise  it,  but  human  happiness  is  too  often  dependent  upon  it. 
Here  were  two  fond  hearts  severed,  and  from  no  fault  of  theirs. 

Education  (no  thanks  to  our  legislative  jurists)  cannot  be  levied 
upon,  and  the  accomplishments  of  "  Clark  "  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  colonel,  who  appointed  him  sergeant  quarter-mas- 
ter. This  removed  him  from  the  degrading  duties  to  which  a  pri- 
vate soldier  is  subject,  and  by  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  not  only  won  the  confidence,  but  the  esteem  of  his  supe- 
riors. Of  course,  the  barrier  of  rank  remained  between  them,  yet 
they  saw  his  mental  ability,  and  gave  him  free  access  to  their 
libraries.  A  good  classical  scholar,  he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
books  to  master  the  Spanish  language,  and  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  strange  laud  whither  they  were  bound. 

"  Navarettc's  Digest  of  Spanish  Discoveries  "  had  been  present- 
ed to  Colonel  Stevenson  by  some  kind  friend,  and  the  sad  hearted 
soldier  read  with  interest  of  those  daring  followers  of  Columbus 
to  the  new  world.  Some  sought  the  famed  fountain  of  "  Bayuca," 
which  gave  perpetual  youth  to  those  who  bathed  in  it ;  others 
wished  to  discover  the  famed  "  Cibola,"  where  the  houses  were 
roofed  with  plates  of  gold.  Nor  was  there  a  more  interesting 
record  in  the  narratives  of  these  "  conquadistorcs,"  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  setting  sun  in  quest  of  "  El  Dorado,"  than  that  of  Juan 
Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  the  first  European  who  ascended  the  Pacific 
coast.  "  Ah,  me,"  murmured  Eynard  (or  rather  Clark)  to  himself" 
ns  ho  closed  the  work,  "  would  that  1  was  animated  by  the  hopes 
of  discovering  mines  of  wealth,  wherewith  I  could  return  to  those 
I  love." 

"  To-morrow  we  shall  land,"  6aid  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  as 
Point  Lobos  loomed  up  in  the  distance,  and  soon  they  hailed  a 
coaster,  in  tho  hope  of  obtaining  information.  The  frightened 
Californian  lowered  his  "  dug-out,"  and  camo  on  board,  but  no 
one  could  converse  with  him,  until  "  Clark  "  made  practical  uso  of 
his  Spanish  studies.  All  were  delighted,  for  they  learned  they 
could  land  without  opposition.  Once  on  shore,  with  their  cannon 
and  other  munitions  of  war,  all  Mexico  might  attack  them,  if 
agreeable. 

"  That  '  Clark  '  is  a  valuable  man,"  remarked  Col.  Stevenson 
that  day  at  dinner,  "  but  he  appears  sadly  depressed  at  times." 

"Yes,"  replied  Captain   ,    "probably  some   love   affair." 

Poor  fellow,  be  himself  had  left  New  York  because  an  avaricious 
brother-in-law  refused  to  aid  him  in  business  transactions,  and 
thus  threw  him  into  insolvency.  A  few  months,  and  he  was  buried 
at  Los  Angelos,  leaving  his  widow  to  mourn  his  loss  until  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave. 

Morning  came,  and  as  the  vessel  passed  through  the  strait 
known  as  the  "  Golden  Gate,"  little  did  the  volunteers  dream  that 
to  them  it  would  prove  a  golden  gate  indeed.  Indeed,  they  were 
almost  sadly  displeased  at  the  scene  of  desolation  around  them. 
San  Francisco  was  then  the  small  hide-trading  "  adobe  "  village 
of  Yerba  Buena,  nestled  in  at  the  base  of  the  sand  hills,  which 
looked  very  unlike  the  "  land  of  promise  "  so  poetically  described 
by  their  recruiting  officers  in  New  York.  There  was  not  much 
time  for  reflection,  however,  as  the  largo  armament  had  to  be 
landed.  "Clark's"  knowledge  of  Spanish  was  invaluable,  not 
only  to  the  officers  of  his  own  regiment,  but  to  Colonel  Mason,  of 
the  regular  army,  who  commanded  that  military  district. 

When  General  Kearney  came,  as  governor  of  the  new  territory, 
he  found  "  Clark  "  the  most  useful  man  in  his  government.  Nomi- 
nally stationing  him  under  Major  Hardie,  at  the  old  "Presidio 
Barracks,"  General  Kearney  employed  him  as  a  confidential  mes- 
senger, sending  him  in  various  directions  with  his  orders.  These 
journeys  led  the  exile  through  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Sacramento 
and  the  San  Joaquin,  where  gorgeous  wild  flowers  were  generated 
in  a  soil  of  virgin  richness,  unturned  as  yet  by  the  bright  plough- 
share. Sometimes  his  path  would  wind  ulong  the  slope  of  a  broad 
hill  scatteringly  decked  with  tall  pines  of  exquisite  symmetry, 
and  then  he  would  descend  into  a  ravine  so  densely  wooded  that 
he  would  at  every  moment  expect  to  see  a  grizzly  bear  peer  from 
the  matted  undergrowth.  Then,  at  a  dirty  "  rancheria,"  he  would 
enjoy  the  hospitable  feast  of  beef-ribs,  "  tortillas  "  and  "  frijolcs." 
The  "  Missions  "  were  "  Clark's  "  favorite  resting-places,  and 
often  did  he  think  of  those  days  when  around  them  were  gathered 
happy  communities  of  Indians,  rescued  by  the  priests  from  savage 
debasement.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  old  California  when  the  Span- 
ish government,  longing  to  finger  the  profits,  sent  out  to  these 
Missions  "  goncrbadorcs,"  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  chief  author- 
ity in  matters  temporal,  while  the  good  "  padres  "  were  restricted 
to  spiritual  affairs.  The  poor  neophytes  were  soon  driven  back  into 
barbarism,  leaving  only  the  ruined  Missions,  and  their  traditions, 
to  tell  of  their  prosperous  days.  Falling  in  the  social  scale,  their 
half  naked  descendants  subsisted  upon  the  roots  dug  from  the  soil 
replete  with  treasure  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  which 
would  have  been  valueless  to  them  had  they  known  of  its  existence. 
Months  passed  away,  and  in  the  spring  of  1848  "  Clark"  was 
somewhat  indisposed.  The  surgeon  at  the  "Presidio"  reported 
that  he  needed  rest,  and  Colonel  Mason  ordered  him  to  "  Sutter's 
Fort,"  to  take  command  of  a  detachment  stationed  there,  the  offi- 
cer having  been  sent  with  the  rest  of  the  garrison  to  Sonoma. 
This  fort  was  the  home  of  Captain  Sutter,  a  brave  .Swiss,  who  had 
obtained  a  large  grant  of  land  from  Alvarado,  the  then  Mexican 
governor.  His  stronghold  was  constructed  of  brick,  with  towers 
and  batteries,  mounted  with  cannon  purchased  from  hide-gathering 


vessels  from  Yankee  land.     Martial  law  prevailed,  and  about  two 
hundred  Indians  were  regularly  at  work. 

Captain  Sutter  took  a  great  fancy  to  "  Clark,"  and  one  day  in 

sisted  on   his   joining  him   in  a  trip  up   the  bills  to  inspect  a  ne\ 

saw-mill  at  Coloma.     It  had  been  built  by  a  Mr.  Marshall,  but  die 

not  work  over  well,  as  the  "  race  "  was  too  contracted.     To  enlarge 

its  capacity  the  water  was  let  directly  into  it,  and  as  "  Clark  "  wa 

examining  the  action  of  the  current,  he  discovered  something  glis 

ttning   in  the  mud.     What  could  it  be  !     Catching  up  a  handfu 

of  mud,  he  washed  out  several  of  the  shining  lumps.     "  Eureka  !' 

The  honest  Swiss  and  his  enterprising  millwright  at  first  though: 

the  sergeant  quarter-master  was  mad,  but  ho  soon  convinced  them 

that  it  was  gold — that  the  whole  soil  teemed  with  the  coveted  ore. 

"  My  good  friend,"  exclaimed  Sutter,  "  you  shall  have  one  half." 

"  Stop,"  said  Marshall,  "  don't  say  a  word  about  it  till  I  get 

Col.  Sutter's  grist-mill  done.     If  there's  gold  to  be  got  for  tin 

digging,  men  wont  build  water-wheels  at  eight  reals  a  day." 

When  they  reached  the  fort  that  night,  "  Clark  "  received  a  let- 
ter from  his  commanding  officer,  enclosing  him,  as  a  mark  of  ap 
proval  for  good  conduct,  ten  town  lots  in  "  Yerba  Buena."  These. 
Eynard  at  once  saw  would  be  valuable  if  a  portion  of  California 
turned  out  to  be  a  succession  of  caves  of  Aladdin,  and  with  a  letter 
of  thanks  he  forwarded  his  real  name,  that  his  title  might  be  duly- 
recorded  by  the  alcalde.  That  night  he  dreamed  that  he  had 
erected  a  fort  upon  these  lots,  into  which  he  was  wheeling  lumps 
of  gold,  while  his  wife  kept  watch  at  tho  door.  His  wife  I  Alas, 
when  he  awoke  and  found  it  a  dream  1 

"  Is  Sergeant  Eynard  here  V  asked  a  keen,  legal  looking  man, 
as  he  alighted  one  night  at  the  fort. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  replied  Charles  Eynard. 
"You  own  ten  lots  of  land  in  San  Francisco,  I  believe  ?" 
"  I  do— ten  lots." 

"  Will  you  take  ten  thousand  dollars  for  them  V 
Ten  thousand  dollars  !  Half  of  that  sum  would  have  relieved 
him  from  all  his  pecuniary  difficulties  in  New  York,  and  have  kept 
him  along  swimmingly.  Now  it  was,  as  it  were,  thrown  at  him. 
But  tho  thought  then  struck  him,  that  if  the  lots  were  not  of  im- 
mense value,  so  high  an  offer  would  not  have  been  made.  The 
would-be  purchaser  saw  his  hesitation,  and  eagerly  exclaimed : 
"  Say  fifteen  th'ousnnd,  then." 

But  Eynard  would  not  sell  until  ho  had  seen  them,  and  as  in 
addition  to  his  military  duties  he  was  making  an  average  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars  a  day,  he  determined  to  keep  along  where  he 
was.  One  by  one,  he  saw  his  old  companions  pass  on  to  the  dig- 
gings, having  deserted  in  their  thirst  for  gold,  and  he  had  but  few 
comrades  when  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  servieo  by  "  De- 
partment Order,  No.  50,"  dated  August  7,  1848. 

Eynard  was  again  free ;  not  only  free,  but  wealthy.  On  visiting 
Snn  Francisco,  he  found  that  his  lots  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
embryo  city,  and  soon  disposed  of  them  at  tenfold  what  was  first 
offered  him  for  them.  His  ambition  was  gratified,  but  his  heart 
yearned  for  home. 

In  1849,  Charles  Eynard,  Esq.,  was  one  of  the  passengers  in  the 
"  California,"  homeward  bound.  On  the  Atlantic  side,  he  found 
an  old  Brooklyn  acquaintance  acting  as  purser  of  the  steamer, 
who  greeted  him  as  one  risen  from  the  tomb. 

"  Why,  Eynard,  is  that  you  '  We  have  all  thought  you  dead, 
man,  since  your  pretty  wife  came  back  to  her  father,  dressed  in 
deep  mourning.  Why,  I  saw  her  in  widow's  weeds  not  a  month 
since,  and  well  did  they  become  her." 

A  few  days  more,  and  the  impatient  Eynard  saw  with  delight 
the  well-remembered  scenery  of  the  "  Narrows." 

"Any  news 1"  he  inquired  of  the  purser,  who  was  perusing  the 
"  Herald  "  of  the  day  previous. 

"Not  much — yes,  there  is,  though.  [He  reads. 1  '  Stocks  are 
down ;  the  Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Junction  Trunk  Railroad  has 
cleared  out,  and  we  regret  to  learn  that  Jacob  Raymond,  Esq.,  is 
likely  to  be  a  loser.'     That's  your  father-in-law,  Eynard." 

About  two  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  bearded  and  whiskered  indi- 
vidual, carrying  a  heavy  carpet-bag,  entered  the  broker's  office  of 
Mr.  Ravmond.  The  old  gentleman  was  conversing  with  a  well- 
known  notary  public,  who  said  : 

"  I  must  protest  the  notes,  then.     Yet  I  dislike  to  do  it." 
"And  I,"  replied  Raymond,  "  see  a  life-toil  swept  away.     Six 
thousand  dollars  would  pay  these  notes ;   but  these  newspaper  re- 
ports have  so  destroyed  confidence,  that  I  don't  believe  a  man  in 
Wall  Street  would  lend  me  a  tenth  of  that  sum." 
"  I  will— the  whole  of  it !"  coolly  remarked  tho  stranger. 
"  And  who  are  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  notary. 
"  Charles  Eynard,  Mr.  Raymond's  son-in-law." 
"No  jesting,"  sharply  replied  the  notary.     "  I  know  your  cir- 
cumstances, for  I  have  protested  your  paper." 
"Begone,"  said  the  angry  broker.     "  I  had — " 
"  No,  no,"  interrupted   Eynard,  "you  had.no  such  hopes,  any 
more  than  you  had  of  having  me  enter  with  this  load  of  pure  gold. 
Take  it  for  my  wife's  board  bill.     I  have  more  in  the  steamer." 

Ere  tho  sun  had  set,  as  Fannie  Eynard  was  gazing  vacantly 
from  the  window  of  her  father's  house,  not  even  heeding  the  prattle 
of  her  son,  who  sat  playing  with  some  pewter  soldiers  at  a  table, 
she  saw  the  old  gentleman  approach,  accompanied  by  a  commonly 
dressed  man,  who  had  a  wilderness  of  whiskers  masking  the  lower 
part  of  his  face,  while  a  slouched  hat  concealed  his  eyes.  She 
feared  he  had  eomc  home,  as  she  had  seen  her  husband,  in  charge 
of  a  deputy  sheriff.  The  door  opened.  She  could  not  raise  her 
eyes,  but  se>on  she  benrd  a  well-remembered  voice  exclaim,  "  Fan- 
nie !  my  own  Fannie  !"  And  she  was  folded  to  the  heart  of  hci 
long  lost  husband.  With  softened,  yet  joyful  hearts,  their  days 
have  since  been  passed  in  domestic  enjoyment,  consecrated  by  the 
blessings  of  the  poor,  who  have  received  a  goodly  share  of  the 
wealth  brought  home  by  the  discoverer  of  gold  in  California. 
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THE  .MIDDLESEX   CANAL. 

BY    FRANCIS    A.    DDBIVAGB. 

The  Middlesex  Canal  lias  "gin  rout" — "snaked  out "  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  expression.  Where  late  a  tranquil  water- 
coarse  reflected  in  its  polished  minor  the  green  banks,  the  over- 
arching foliage,  the  light  1. ridges,  the  rustic  farm-houses,  all  the 
magical  incidents  of  summer  scenery;  or,  in  winter,  a  bright  ser- 
pentine belt  of  steel  sustained  a  thousand  gay  forms  of  skaters, 
skimming  along  with  the  rapidity  of  swallows,  there  is  only  a  dull 
gravelly  or  sandy  furrow,  like  the  dry  moat  of  some  abandoned 
fortress  of  the  olden  time.  The  Moorish  arch  on  the  Brooks  es- 
tate, at  Mcdford,  no  longer  sees  its  inverted  counterpart  below. 
The  useless  loeks  stand  gray  and  dry  at  intervals  along  the  route. 
The  good  old  Middlesex  Canal,  the  gigantic  enterprise  of  its  day, 
that  respectable  line  of  communication  between  Boston  and  Low- 
ell, is  no  more.  It  was  too  slow  for  this  fast  age,  and  it  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  progress.  And  it  has  been  suffered  to 
die 

"  Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear.'' 
« 

There  arc  no  water-nymphs  in  America,  no  stromkerls  or  boys 
of  the  stream,  else  the  sacrilege  might  have  been  bewailed  in 
strains  of  touching  melody.  We  are  rot  sure,  however,  that  any 
spirits  were  ever  appropriated  to  canals.  They  were  the  invention 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  pets  of  the  Dutch — and  who  ever  heard 
of  a  Chinese  or  Dutch  water-nymph  or  fairy  7 

Very  pleasant  was  voyaging  on  the  Middlesex  Canal  in  the 
olden  time,  in  tine  weather.  Your  progress  was  slow,  but  it  was 
sure.  Three  miles  an  hour  was  about  the  maximum.  It  was  a 
good  day's  work  to  go  from  Boston  to  Lowell.  You  embarked  at 
Charlestown  in  a  trim-built  barge  with  a  very  comfortable  cabin 
occupying  n^ar  all  the  length  of  the  craft  inboard,  drawn  by  two 
horses  harnessed  tandem.  At  the  very  outside  you  entered  a 
lock.  The  gates  enclosed  you  in  a  damp  wooden  receptacle,  and 
you  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  lost  to  society  in  the  bottom  of  a 
mouldy  chest.  But  right  ahead  of  you  the  water  came  sizzling 
and  streaming  down  from  above,  and  you  gradually  found  your- 
self rising  in  the  world,  finally  coming  up  to  quite  a  respectable 
elevation.  Then  the  gates  swung  open  ;  the  horses  were  put  to, 
and  you  resumed  your  voyage.  Slowly  moved  the  laden  boat 
through  the  still  water,  between  smiling  hedge-rows,  through 
patches  of  woodland,  under  low  bridges,  and  past  pleasant  villag- 
es, with  delicious  glimpses  all  along  of  charming,  romantic,  or 
pastoral  scenery.  Sometimes  the  canal  widened  into  a  miniature 
lake,  mirroring  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  and  the  bending  foliage 
of  the  surrounding  trees.  Kver  and  anon  a  "  sail  ahead  "  would 
uppear  in  the  shape  of  a  vast  flat-boat,  laden  with  flour  or  lumber, 
or  the  produce  of  some  of  the  nascent  factories,  or  it  may  be  a 
huge  raft  of  timber  came  floating  down  with  two  or  three  mariners 
in  charge,  an  old  spavined  horse  dragging  the  establishment  along. 
Many  points  on  the  line  were  exceedingly  picturesque.  One,  in 
particular,  was  quite  charming — the  pi  the  canal  skirted 

Horn  Pond  at  a  much  higher  elevation,  and  you  looked  down 
through  the  button-wood  trees  on  the  broad  expanse  of  water, 
with  its  little  wooded  islet  in  the  centre,  and  across  to  the  moun- 
tain that  guarded  and  guards,  like  a  giant  sentinel,  its  southern 
shores.  In  fact,  a  panorama  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  after  the 
fashion  of  Barnard's  Mississippi,  would  have  been  by  no  means 
an  uninteresting  exhibition. 

But  the  condition  of  this  pleasure  was  fine  weather.  To  cm- 
bark  on  the  "  raging  canawl,"  in  a  storm,  required  a  hardihood 
and  nerve  vouchsafed  to  few.  Then  furious  waves,  at  least  an 
inch  in  height,  disturbed  the  usually  placid  surface  of  the  water. 
The  little  ponds  into  which  the  canal  frequently  widened  realized 
the  descriptions  of  a  mud-puddle  in  a  thunder-storm,  to  be  found 
in  ancient  poetry.  Your  safety  depended  on  the  strength  of  the 
tow-rope,  the  skill  of  the  rider-boy,  the  docility  of  the  horses,  the 
vigor  of  the  mariner  with  the  setting-pole,  and  the  experience  and 
energy  of  the  captain,  who  usually  managed  the  helm.  The  cap- 
tain, the  ruling  spirit  of  the  elements  combined  in  canal  voyaging, 
must  needs  be  an  "  ancient  mariner "  of  unequivocal  force  of 
character.  Fabius  told  the  Roman  Senate — and  a  very  sensible 
gentleman  was  that  same  Fabius — that  any  of  the  sailors  could 
steer  in  pleasant  weather,  but  when  a  storm  had  arisen,  and  the 
deep  was  disturbed,  then  the  helm  required  a  strong  hand.  This 
was  emphatically  true  of  canal  navigation.  In  pleasant  weather, 
the.  very  cabin  boy  could  steer ;  in  a  storm,  it  took  a  man,  and  he 
"  couldn't  hardly." 

We  never  saw  one  of  those  noble  canal-boats,  breasting  gallant- 
ly the  fury  of  a  summer  storm,  the  ripples  flashing  round  her 
bows,  the  cabin  windows  all  closed,  the  captain  in  his  "  sou'west- 
er," standing  to  the  tiller  like  a  Trojan,  the  man  in  the  pea-jacket 
with  his  "  settin'-pole  "  well  "  for'ard,"  and  the  boy  bending  over 
the  neck  of  his  drenched  leader,  without  a  thrill  of  that  pleasure 
which  sublime  spectacles  awaken,  without  a  glow  of  that  enthu- 
siasm which  the  contemplation  of  high  courage  imparts.  On 
went  the  gallant  boat.  It  mattered  not  that  the  dripping  branches 
sent  down  showers  of  rain  on  the  head  of  the  devoted  boy,  it 
mattered  not  if  there  was  a  perceptible  oscillation  in  the  boat — its 
progress  was  onward,  for  every  being  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment, boy  on  horseback,  man  with  setting-pole,  "cap'n"  with 
helm,  felt  the  awful  responsibility  that  devolved  on  him.  The 
boats  generally  got  through  safely,  though  doubtless  some  were 
lost,  and  went  down  with  their  precious  burthen  to  the  depth  of 
that  relentless  canal,  and  were  never  recovered  till  the  water  was 
drawn  off.  We  expect  some  thrilling  revelations  were  made  when 
the  heart  of  that  mysterious  canal  was  compelled  to  give  up  its 
hidden  secrets.  What  wealth  was  strewn  along  that  furrow  ! — 
lost  jacknives  embedded  in  the  sand — copper  coins  and  pistareens 


— rings  from  the  fingers  of  careless  beauty,  lost  while  dallying 
with  the  treacherous  wave  !  We  wonder  if  the  stockholders  will 
ever  recover  the  money  they  have  lost  in  it! 

But  the  voyages  of  the  canal-boats  on  the  Middlesex,  though 

pursued  frequently    in    the    midst  of  storms,   had    this    alleviating 
feature — they   were   never    made    in   the   night.     That    horror,  at 
least,  was  spared   the   hardy   mariners.      When   darkless   . 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  heaven  as  with  a  pall,  the  canal-boat  rode 
out  the  storm  either  at  Chelmsford  or  Boston,  with  both  bower 

and  stream  anchors  under  foot,  fast  grappling  in  the  mud,  a  stop- 
per on  the  tow-rope,  and  the  tiller  lashed  amidships.  There  was 
no  stove  on  board,  and  if  there  had  been,  the  funnel  would  have 
been  sent  down  and  boused.  Far  different  was  it  and  is  it  with 
the  Erie  Canal  in  New  Yotk.  In  that  State,  where  a  reckless  dis- 
regard of  human  life  characterizes  all  the  modes  of  travelling, the 
passenger  boats  continue  their  voyages  in  the.  night  time.  The 
imagination  would  seem  to  recoil  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
night  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  lovers  of  the  sublime  and  terrible, 
a  local  poet,  whose  name,  though  not  his  verses,  is  unknown  to 
fame,  has  recorded  his  own  experience  in  strains  worthy  of  Fal- 
coner, and  which  have  already  become  classical.  They  are  pro- 
bably familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  To  us  they  are  and  always 
were  as  thrilling  as  Cam]) bell's  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic." 

Who  does  not  remember  the  perils  that  beset  the  bard  ? 

"  Our  oil  it  soon  gave  out.  and  our  lamps  they  gave  no  light, 
Our  horses  gave  a  stumble,  and  onr  dririer  gave  a  squall, 
And  there  he  was  a  splashtu'  in  thut  raging  canawl." 

The  captain's  advice  to  "cut  the  horses  loose,"  saved  the  boy's 
life.  The  captain  appeared  to  have  possessed  all  that  presence  of 
mind  we  have  stated  to  Ik-  imperatively  necessary  in  his  position, 
but  that  "ministering  angel,"  woman,  proved  the  salvation  of  the 
craft  in  the  extreme  imminence  of  her  peril. 

11  The  conk  she  lent  the  steersman  a  portion  of  her  dress, 
Which  was  hoisted  on  a  setting-pole  in  token  of  distress. 
And  then  our  gallant  bowaman,  who  was  a  man  of  sense, 
lie  jumped  on  the  shore,  and  ho  snubbed  her  to  a  fence." 

Thus  ended  the  perils  of  this  particular  voyage  on  the  "  raging 
canawl."  The  last  words  of  the  bard  contain  the  golden  rule  of 
navigation  on  these  dangerous  water-courses  : 

"  Now  would  you  learn  to  navigate  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather, 
You  must  closely  hug  the-  tow-path,  lay  her  'feather  to  feather;' 
And  if  the  Dlght  is  dark,  so  's  you  cannot  see  the  track, 
You  must  call  the  dririer  down  and  tie  a  lantern  to  his  back." 

But  alas  !  these  golden  rules  can  never  more  be  put  in  practice 
on  the  Middlesex  Canal.  No  more  will  blooded  steeds  strike  fire 
from  the  flints  upon  the  tow-path  in  their  fleet  career.  No  more 
will  the  boatman's  mellow  fish-horn  summon  the  lock-tender  to 
the'  gates.  No  more  will  pleasant  greetings  be  exchanged  between 
raft  and  shore.  No  more  will  playful  boys  from  graceful  bridges 
drop  pebbles  on  the  heads  of  subjacent  mariners.  The  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  arc  dried  up.  Many  frogs  have  doubtless  per- 
ished for  want  of  water.  Many  pickerel,  and  perch,  and  bream, 
and  eels  have  died  a  cruel  and  unnatural  death,  and  the  race  of 
hardy,  freshwater  mariners  have  been  driven  from  that  school  of 
American  seamanship,  the  best,  next  to  the  whale  fisheries,  that 
ever  existed. 

Tears  !  tears  ! — but  we  cannot  go  on.  The  subject  is  too  pain- 
ful.    Fuit  Jlion !     The  Middlesex  Canal  is  no  more  1 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

KISSING  THE  BABY. 

BT    TIM    TIMMIN9. 

One  would  certainly  have  said  that,  if  any  person's  lot  in  this 
world  was  fortunate,  it  was  that  of  Mr.  Joshua  Potts.  A  man  of 
middle  age,  unmarried,  but  with  loads  of  nephews  and  nieces  that 
answered  the  purpose  of  children  in  every  respect,  except  entailing 
parental  responsibility — a  fortune,  certainly  not  colossal,  but  am- 
ply adequate  for  himself,  and,  as  the  poet  says,  "  a  little  more, 
sometimes,  to  oblige  a  friend ;"  these  alone  would  be,  in  them- 
selves, enough  to  captivate  any  man's  heart.  But  when  we  add 
to  this,  that  Mr.  Potts  enjoyed  the  title  of  "  honorable  "  from  hav- 
ing actually  been  a  State  senator  in  former  years — that  he  had 
inherited  and  purchased  a  neat  little  store  of  pictures,  statues, 
and  other  valuables — that  be  possessed  a  lovely  little  place  on  the 
Connecticut,  and  that  he  was  a  superb  chess  and  whist  player ; 
in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Potts  was  decidedly  to  be  envied. 

Yet  no  man  is  entirely  happy,  and  why  should  the  Hon.  Joshua 
Potts  be  exempted  from  the  category  of  ordinary  mortals  1  This 
one  drawback  of  his  forms  more  particularly  the  subject  of  the 
following  story. 

Mr.  Potts,  though  dearly  loving  children,  had  an  objection  to 
kissing  babies.  He  would  play  with  them,  talk  with  them,  make 
them  presents,  do  anything  to  amuse  them,  and  flatter  their  pa- 
rents, but  kiss  them — this  he  stoutly  refused  to  do.  His  reasons 
we  will  not  give  here;  but  we  are  of  the  anti-baby  kissing  school 
ourself,  and  if  called  upon  by  affectionate  mothers  for  the  reasons 
which  could  have  induced  Mr.  Potts  from  kissing  the  little  cherubs, 
we  shall  give  our  own,  which  probably  much  resemble  his. 

One  would  suppose  that  this  resolve  of  Mr.  Potts  would  not 
have  had  more  effect  than  to  draw  down  a  few  mild  execrations 
upon  bis  head,  at  the  moment,  from  young  mothers,  and  that  a 
new  rattle  or  so  would  have  made  up  the  affair  with  case.  The 
case,  however,  was  not  so,  and  we  will  proceed  to  show  how. 

Mr.  Potts  was  sitting  in  his  library,  one  morning  in  April,  when 
the  sky  was  not  perfectly  clear,  and  he,  therefore,  preferred  a  warm 
room  to  a  doubtful  out-of  doors  ramble,  when  a  carryall  drove  up 
to  the  door,  and  a  portly  lady  got  out,  accompanied  by  a  gentle- 
man in  tremendous  whiskers  and  moustache.     This  latter  person- 


age proceeded  to  "  see  to  the  horse,"  while  his  lady  rang,  nnd 

asked  for  Mr.  Potts.     She  was  ushered  into  the  library,  and  it  then 

■  1  that  a  large    baby    constituted   a    part   of  her   travelling 

apparatus. 

Mr.  Putt-  courteously  requested  her  to  he  seated.  She  complied 
after  a  deal  of  fussing  with  her  various  trappings,  and  began  her 
oration  as  follows  : 

"  Hon.  Joshua  Potts,  sir,  my  name  is  Matilda  Hobson.  My 
father  was  Mr.  Timothy  T.Jenkins;  you  may  have  heard  of  him  ; 
his  brother  was  in  the  Senate  two  years  before  you;  married  a 
Wilkins — her  mother  wa3  a  Tomkins.  This  Mr.  Jenkins,  my  fa- 
ther, married  a  Perkins  ;  her  sister,  Amanda  Perkins,  was  rather 
celebrated  in  the  school-keeping  line;  her  husband  was  a  Hodg- 
kins,"  (and  so  on,  as  any  gentleman,  whose  female  acquaintances 
have  a  turn  for  genealogy,  can  well  understand)  ;  "but,  to  como 
to  the  point,  about  two  years  ago,  as  I  was  travelling  in  Greenfield 
with  my  sister — she  afterwards  married  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Water- 
ville, — I  fell  in  with  Mr.  Henry  Hobson,  who  won  my  young 
heart,"  (here  her  handkerchief  went  up  to  her  eyes),  "  married  me, 
and  we  emigrated  to  California.  In  a  short  time  this  sweet  babo 
was  born.  The  mines  failed;  our  little  all  was  seized  by  bandits. 
My  husband  was  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  nnd  I  hastened  to 
you,  my  husband's  early  friend,  to  seek  for  succor-rr."  Here  she 
fell  at  Mr.  l'otts's  feet,  thereby  considerably  discomposing  her 
progeny. 

"  My  friend  ?" 

"  Yes — at  least  his  father,  John  A.  Hobson,  who  married  a 
Dodson,  was  your  friend." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  certainly  knew  Mr.  Hobson,  but  not  intimately. 
I  cannot  see  that  your  husband  has  any  claim  upon  me." 

"  Perhaps  not  as  the  world  judge  ;  but  can  you  look  in  the  face 
of  his  innocent  offspring  and  refuse  assistance  V  and  the  worthy 
lady  ran  on,  holding  up  a  remarkably  healthy  baby. 

"  But,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Potts,  parenthetically,  "  I 
don't  kiss  babies." 

"  You  reject,  then,  my  last  plea ;  you  refuse  to  look  upon  the 
sweet  face  of  a  helpless  child ;  then  I  spurn  you,  and  despise  you. 
I  want  not  your  assistance !"  And  her  husband  entering  at  this 
moment,  Mrs.  Hobson  poured  forth  a  terrible  tirade  against  Mr. 
Potts,  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Hobson  being  quite  as  incensed  as 
his  wife,  and  leaving  the  house,  with  the  expression  : 

"  Your  kindred  and  mine  shall  know  your  hard-heartedncss." 

Till  then,  Mr.  Potts  had  never  thought  of  a  certain  mortgage 
which  Hobson  held  over  him,  the  foreelosal  of  which  he  had  con- 
trived to  delay,  but  which,  he  was  afraid,  this  contretemps  would 
hasten.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  call  back  the  Californians, 
and  bring  them  over  with  a  considerable  sum  not  to  tell.  His  dis- 
gust was  still  farther  increased  by  the  fact  that,  meeting  Mr.  Hob- 
son some  time  after,  Mr.  Hobson  told  him  that  an  impostor  and 
his  wife  had  been  going  the  rounds,  assuming  the  name  of  Hob- 
son, and  telling  of  a  story  of  distresses  in  California. 

Here  was  a  blow.  Mr.  Potts  reflected  that  had  he  kissed  tbo 
baby,  such  a  storm  would  not  probably  have  been  excited,  bis 
fears  not  been  aroused,  and  he  could  have  got  off  from  giving  any- 
thing, or  only  a  moderate  sum  at  most.  But  his  foible  brought 
him  afterwards  into  more  serious  trouble. 

Mr.  Potts  was  staying  in  New  York,  once  on  a  visit,  when  a 
lady  and  gentleman,  with  a  baby,  walked  down,  one  morning,  in- 
to the  parlor  of  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying.  Mr.  Potts  fell 
into  some  conversation  with  the  lady,  in  consequence  of  sitting 
next  to  her  at  dinner,  and  the  baby  naturally  formed  a  part  of  the 
conversation.  The  child  was  apparently  used  to  kissing,  and 
Potts,  perceiving  the  lips  approaching  his,  and  entirely  forgetting 
his  late  experience,  motioned  the  baby  away.  His  hand  moved  a 
little  farther  than  he  meant,  and  the  baby's  head  and  his  band 
both  hit  the  lady.  Potts  was  apologizing  for  and  laughing  at  the 
occurrence,  when  the  appearance  of  the  lady's  face,  of  compassion 
for  the  screaming  child,  and  horror  with  which  she  regarded  him, 
induced  him  to  think  that  something  was  the  matter,  and  he  was 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  hearing  her  scream  "  A! — fred  I" 

The  husband  advanced— evidently  a  Southerner. 

"  Alfred,"  said  she,  "  will  you  permit  your  wife  and  child  to  be 
insulted — nay,  even  struck  1  Instantly  demand  satisfaction  from 
this  man .'" 

"Who  are  you,  sir?"  said  the  Southerner;  "or,  rather,  are  you 
a  gentleman? — if  so,  I  do  demand  satisfaction;  if  not,  beware  of 
my  wrath." 

"  I  believe  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,"  said  the  innocent  Mr.  Potts, 
"as  my  title  of  honorable  would  show ;  but,  really,  I  am  opposed 
to  duelling.     My  name  is  Joshua  Potts." 

"Joshua  Potts ! — you  will  hear  from  me,"  And  he  and  family 
sailed  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  few  days,  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Potts  received  the  following 
letter: 

"  Sir, — I  understand,  from  my  son,  that  yon  grossly  insulted 
him  and  his  wife  at  New  York,  lately,  and  re  fused  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. I  hnil  thought  to  recollect  you  to  the  amount  of  marly 
S100,OUO  in  my  will,  as  a  return  for  kindnesses  done  by  your  fa- 
ther to  me,  but  this  is  now  impossible.  Remember  that  such 
beings  still  exist  as  gentlemen  of  honor. 

"  Charleston,  S.  C.  Alfred  K.  Percy." 

Here  was  another  blow  !  Mr.  Percy — from  whom  he  had  de- 
cided expectations — a  main-stay  gone — the  enmity  of  the  family, 
too!  Mr.  Potts  returned  home  a  wiser  man.  He  has  been  no- 
ticed frequently,  when  playing  with  babies,  to  gesticulate  vehe- 
mently with  his  lips  near  the  baby's  face— the  nearest  approach 
he  can  make  to  that,  the  want  of  whiel  has  cost  him  a  pretty 
penny— Kissing  the  Baiiy. 

The  first  step  to  self-knowledge  is  self  distrust.  Nor  can  we  at- 
tain to  any  kind  of  knowledge,  except  by  a  like  process. 
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JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  THE  POET. 

[PROM   A    DAfltrSBEEOTTPE  BY   WHD?PLK   It    BLACK.] 

The  age  of  poetry  has  not  yet  passed  away.    The 
shriek  of  the  steam-whistle,  the  thunder  of  the  loco- 
motive, the  din  of  factories,  the  roar  of  life  in  great 
cities  has  not  hushed  the  "  still  small  voice     that 
translates   the  music  of  nature,  that  syllables  the 
fall  of  waters,  the  song  of  birds,  the  mute  eloquence 
of  flower,   and   sky,  and  wave,   and   breeze,  that 
echoes  the  sighs  of  passionate  hearts,  and  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  aspirations  of  the  soul.     If  Willis 
rarely  wakes  the  lyre  now,  if  Dana's  harp  is  hushed, 
if  Pereival  has  abandoned  poetry  for  science,  if  only 
nt  long  intervals  Bryant  shows  that  the  divine  fire 
still  animates  his  soul,  if  Halleck,  grown  peacefully 
old,  reposes  on  his  unfading  laurels,  if  the  lyre  of 
Hoffman  is  sadly  shattered,  there  is  yet  no  dearth 
of  poetry  and  poets.     Longfellow,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  resources,    gladdens   us  with  frequent  songs, 
exquisite  works  of  art,  in  which  the  workmanship 
is  veiled  by  a  sweet  simplicity.     Read  follows  with 
those  delicate  pencilling*,  which  areas  graceful  and 
glowing  as  his  pictures;  and  Lowell,  in  the  vigor  of 
his  life,  affords  us  the  hope  of  many  a  golden  fruit 
of  his  matured  genius.     And  there   nre  listeners  to 
this  minstrelsy.     These  songs  are  not  warbled  only 
to  the  echoes.     The  American  people,  thrifty,  ener- 
getic  and   enterprising,   like    the   Scotch,   are,  like 
them,  passionately  fond  of  poctrv.     Of  the   thou- 
sands of  newspapers,  dated  from  obscure  and  incon- 
siderable towns  in  this  country,  there  is  not  one  that 
does  not  have  its  poet's  corner, — not  one  that  does 
not  publish  occasionally  some  original  piece  not  un- 
worthy   of    preservation.      And    these    published 
poems  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber written.     Of  course,  where  there  is  such  a  mul- 
titude of  verse-  makers,  there  must  be  a  multitude 
of  verse-readers  ;  and  the  booksellers,  who  look  on 
poetry,  as  they  should,  from  a  purely  business  point 
of  view,  will  all  tell  you  that  good  poetry  is  sure  of 
a  sale.     There  is,  therefore,  all  the  encouragement 
to  be  met  with  here  that  genius  need  demand.    The 
poet  of  to-day,  and  of  this   country,  commands  a 
respect  and  love  which  the  bards  of  other  times  and 
other  lands  never  experienced.     One  of  the  most 
prominent  of  those   thus  honored  in  our  day  and 
land,  is  James  Russell  Lowell,  whose  portrait,  drawn 
for  us  by  Mr.  Barry,  from  a  photograph  by  Whipple  &  Black,  ac- 
companies the  present  sketch.     The  poet  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lowell,  and  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  aliout  the  year 
1819.     He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University.     During  his'col- 
Icgiate  course,  wo  arc  not  aware  that  he  gave  any  public  proofs  of 
his  poetical  genius.     After  graduating,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  but  his  position  not  requiring  professional  exertion,  he  aban- 
doned its  practice,  after  a  brief  experience,  for   literary  pursuits. 
His  first  publication,  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "A  Year's  Life," 
was  issued  in  1841,  and  at  once  attracted  respectful  attention. 
If  it  had  some  of  the  faults  incidental  to  a  first  book  of  poems,  it 
had  also  a  degree  of  merit  unusual  in  a  maiden  effort.     Some  of 
the  poems  needed  pruning  and  condensation,  it  is  true;  but  there 
were  few  pages  that  did  not  contain  bold  and  original  ideas,  and 
images  and  expressions  at  once  beautiful  and  forcible.     It  was 
evident  th.it  the  author  had  overleaped  a  wide  gulf  of  time  in  going 
back  for  a   model.     It   was  apparent   that  he 
wiw  enamored  of  Spenser   and  those   stately 
and  vigorous  writers,  his  compeers,  who  were 
the  glory  of    the  Elizabethan    era.     On   the 
whole,  this  book  was  full  of  golden  promise. 
After  an   interval  of  some-three  years,  it  was 
followed  by  Another,  whii  h  contained  some  of 
the  finest  poetry  its  author  has  ever   written. 
The  "  Legend  of  Brittany,"  embraced  in  this 
collection,  more   than  justified  the  warmest 
expectations  of   tlu>  author's  friends.     It   is 
Spenserian  in  its  tone  and  manner,  without 
the  servility  of  direct  imitation.     The  march 
of  the  versification   is  stately  and  imposing, 
and  pours  along  in  the  full  tide  of  melody. 
The  following  stanzas  show  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  the  young  poet,  and  describe  the 
effect  of  church  music  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess : 

Then  swelled  H«e  organ  :  up  through  choir  and  nave 

The  music  trembled  with  an  inward  thrill 
Of  bliss  at  its  own  grandeur ;  wave  on  wave 

In  flood  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  until 
The  hushed  air  shivered  with  the  throb  It  gave ; 

Then,  poising  for  a  moment,  it  stood  still, 
And  sank  and  rose  again  to  burst  la  spray 
That  wandered  into  silence  far  away. 

Deeper  and  deeper  shudders  shook  the  air, 

As  the  huge  base  kept  gathering  heavily, 
Like  thunder  when  it  rouses  in  its  lair. 

And  with  its  hoarse  prowl  shakes  the  low-hung  sky, 
It  grew  up  like  a  darkness  everywhere 

Killicjr  the  vast  cathedral; — suddenly 
From  the  dense  mass  »  boy's  clear  treble  broke 
Like  lightning,  and  the  full-toned  choir  awoke. 

Through  gorgeous  windows  shone  the  sun  aslant, 

Hrimmiug  t.ie  church  with  gold  and  purple  mist, 
Meet  atmosphere  to  bosom  that  rich  chant, 

Where  fifty  voices  in  one  strand  did  twist 
Their  vari -colored  tones,  and  left  no  want 

To  the  delighted  soul,  which  sank  nhyssed 
In  the  warm  music  cloud,  while  far  below 
The  organ  heaved  its  surges  to  and  fro. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  not,  as  many  poets  have 
done,  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  movement 
of  the  world  around  him.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  evinced  a  deep   interest  in  the  great 

olitical  questions  of  the  day,  and  has  chained 

is  Pegasus  to  what  he  and  his  friends  be- 
lieve to  be  the  car  of  Reform.  Strongly  op- 
posed to  the  admission  of  Texas,  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  with  certain  existing  institutions, 
he    has   lent   their   opponents   the   aid  of  bis 

foctical  genius.  The  poetry,  however,  which 
ic  has  written,  with  the  zeal  and  purpose  of  a 
reformer,  will  not,  we  think,  enjoy  more  than 
an  ephemeral  existence ;  while  such  glorious 
productions  as  the  "  Legend  of  Brittany  "  will 
have  an  enduring  life.  A  notice  of  Lowell  as 
a  poet  would  be  incomplete  without  an  allu- 
sion to  his  humor.  That  he  possesses  an 
abundance  of  this  quality  is  conclusively 
shown  in  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  a  production 
nine  American  stamp.  Satire, 
irony  and  sarcasm,  veiled  by  simplicity,  sub- 
tle delineation  of  character,  smartness,  wit 
and  humor,  give  vitality  and  interest  to  this 
performaBce,     The  genuineness  of  the  Yankee 


reminds  as,  by  contrast,  of  the  beautiful  passage  in 
an  old  Scotch  song,  which  expresses  the  love  of  a 
wife  for  her  husband  : 

"  His  verra  foot  has  music  ln't 
As  it  comes  up  the  stair." 

Mr.  Lowell's  prose  is  good,  sound  Saxon,  drawn 
from  the  well  of  English  undefiled.  The  vigor  and 
beauty  of  his  prose  style  may  be  learned  from  his 
"  Conversations  with  some  of  the  old  Poets,"  pub- 
lished in  1845.  His  lectures  on  poetry,  delivered 
in  this  city  last  winter,  and  admirably  reported  in 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  have  added  greatly  to  his  re- 
putation. Their  eloquence  is  of  a  high  order,  and 
their  views,  in  the  main,  sound.  Mr.  Lowell  has 
lately  been  appointed  to  the  professorship  in  Har- 
vard University  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Longfellow,  and  is  at  present  travelling  in  Europe. 
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dialect  in  which  Mr.  Biglow's  lucubrations  arc  written  is  an  ad- 
mirable feature.  It  is  undeniably  authentic,  and  when  the  Yan- 
kee dialect  becomes  a  dead  language,  these  papers  will  prevent 
its  passing  into  oblivion  like  the  tongue  in  which  Elliot's  cele- 
brated translation  of  the  Bible  is  written.  In  the  "  Courtin',"  a 
little  fragmentary  piece,  Mr.  Lowell  has  given  us  the  only  Yankee 
pastoral  ever  written.  But  though  it  is  exceedingly  well  done,  it 
shows  conclusively,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  Yankee  dialect  can 
never  be  employed,  like  the  Lowland  Scotch,  on  tender  and  pa- 
thetic themes,  but  must  be  confined  to  subjects  requiring  broad 
humor  or  satire.  The  following  verse,  describing  Huldy's  feelings 
at  the  approach  of  her  lover, 

"  She  heered  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it,  tu, 
A  nispin'  on  the  scraper, 
All  wu\s  to  once  her  feelings  flew 
Like  sparks  in  burnt  up  paper,'' 
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INDIA  BUILDING,  STATE  STREET. 

We  present  our  readers  with  a  view  of  the  beauti- 
ful building  on  State  Street,  recently  erected,  and 
well  known  as  the  head-quarters  of  Thomas  Groom 
&  Co.,  the  celebrated  stationers.     The  drawing  was 
made  for  us  by  Mr.  Worcester,  so  well  known  for 
the   accuracy  of  his   delineations.     The  design  of 
the  building  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Paul  Schulze, 
the  architect,  and  is  a  creditable  effort.     It  is  In  the 
Romanesque  style  now  so  popular,  and  the  mate- 
rial employed  is  Connecticut  freestone,  which  works 
easily,  is  of  a  fine  warm  neutral  tint,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  quite  durable.     Messrs.  Paul  &  McNutt 
were  the  builders,  and  the  stone  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  John  Footc.     The  basement  and  the  first 
and  fifth  stories  arc  occupied  by  Messrs.  Groom  & 
Co.,  and  it  is  really  worth  while  for  a  stranger  to 
go  through  their  establishment  and  see  how  com- 
plete and  extensive  their  assortment  is,  and  how 
admirable  are  their  interior  arrangements.     Every 
article  in  their   line,  both  domestic  and  imported, 
may  here  be  found,  and  we  know  of  no  similar  es- 
tablishment,   either  in   England   or   this   country, 
where  a  superior  stock  is  kept  on  hand.    The  name 
of  the  firm  is  well  known  abroad,  and  we  remem- 
ber seeing  a  view  of  their  old  establishment  in  the 
Paris  "  Illustration,"  there  given,  very  properly,  as 
one  of  the  noted  places  of  Boston.    The  business 
done  by  them   is   commensurate  with  the  capital 
employed  and  the  liberal  scale  in  which  they  transact   business. 
"  India  Building  "  stands  on  the  north  side  of  State  Street,  near 
Merchants   Row,  and  its   external  appearance  at   once  attracts 
the  eye;   forming  quite  an  addition  to  the  features  of  that  Old 
historic  street,  down  which  the  old  State  House  looks  as  it  looked 
upon  that  memorable  night  of  1770,  when  the  first  blood  of  the 
revolution  was  poured  upon  its  pavements.    We  suppose  that  one 
-of  these  days  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  this  old  landmark, 
which  forces  the  tide  of  travel  into  two  channels  too  narrow  to 
contain  it.     The  coup  d'aiiil  presented  when  looking  either  up  or 
down  State  Street  is  sufficiently  picturesque.     Uniformity  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  streets  of  an  American  city.    Each  sovereign 
possessor  of  a  lot  of  land,  and  particularly  where  land  is  as  valu- 
able as  gold  dust,  will  put  up  such  a  building  as  suits  his  own  in- 
dividual fancy,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  taste  of  his 
neighbors,  or  the  general  effect  produced  by  his  structure.     Thus 
we  see  a  Gothic  temple  shouldering  a  Grecian 
church ;  an  Italian  villa  elbowing  a  Roman- 
esque pile ;  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  con- 
tending with  a  building  ornamented  in  the 
Saracenic   manner.      This   makes  a  sort  of 
carnavalcsque  melange,  not  at  all   disagree- 
able to  the  eye,  however  it  may  offend  against 
severity  ot  taste.     This  is  of  less  consequence, 
however,  in  a  city  where  the  tortuosity  of  the 
street  does  not  admit  of  a  very  rigid  align- 
ment.    But  we  must  take   matters   as  they 
come,  and  it  is  certainly  possible  to  render 
Boston  a  picturesque,  if  not  a  symmetrical  and 
well  balanced  city.     Within  the  past  ten  years 
our  local  architecture  has  taken  a  rapid  start. 
The  purely  utilitarian  principle  has  been  dis- 
carded, and  a  style  more  or  less  florid  has 
been  introduced,  not  only  into  churches  and 
private  residences,   but  in   stores   and  ware- 
houses,  to  tlie  manifest  improvement  of  the 
aspect  of  the  place.    The  building  represented 
in  our  engraving  is  a  proof  of  the  effect  of  this 
reformatory  spirit,  which  we  believe  will  even- 
tually prevail 

RACHEL'S  POWER. 

Gautier,  a  French  critic,  thus  hints  at  some 
of  the  features  of  the  acting  of  this  great  tra- 
gedienne:— "Matter-pieces  alone  will  no  long- 
er attract.  There  must  be  the  most  perfect 
interpretation.  When  we  have  become  so  fa- 
miliar with  an  author  that  we  finish,  in  our 
thought,  each  verse  us  the  actress  commences 
to  deliver  it,  we  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
delivery  short  of  the  perfect.  *  *  *  This 
wonderful  perfection  of  delivery  is  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel's  peculiar  excellence.  Outside 
of  her  talent  us  an  actress,  she  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  reader  in  the  world.  Possessed  of 
every  secret  of  an  elegant  diction,  she  gives  to 
a  fine  line  a  wonderful  power,  and  to  a  poor 
one  even,  often  a  Corueiiliuu  dignity.  *  »  * 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  has,  probably  without 
knowing  it,  introduced  an  almost  melodrama- 
tic style  into  tragedy,  and  this  is  clearly  one 
of  the  secrets  of  her  immense  success.  With 
her  marvellous  instinct,  mademoiselle  has 
taken  a  new  conception  of  the  part  of  lliedre ; 
she  has  presented,  not  the  mother-in-law,  filled 
with  incestuous  love,  but  the  instrument  of 
the  vengeance  of  Venus — a  Greek  conception, 
but  new  to  the  beautiful  tragedy  of  Racine. 
Here  she  has  presented  to  us  a  delineation  ot 
that  antique  love  that  resembles  an  intoxica- 
tion— that  burns  with  tires  inextinguishable — 
a  fever  in  the  blood  and  a  flush  on  the  cheek. 
She  was  foolish,  furious,  wonderful,  as  if  she 
bad  diunk  the  magic  wine  of  the  Thessalian 
magician.  The  evening  was  a  brilliant  one. 
A  storm  of  applause  greeted  the  tragedienne 
at  every  entrance — and  as  for  bouquets,  Pbe- 
dre  wus  more  than  once  in  danger  of  being 
missed.  Mademoiselle  improves  at  every  new 
representation." 
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ABSENCE  OK  MIND. 

It  is  (he  privilege  of  great  geniuses  to  be  absent-minded,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  every  absent-minded  man  is  a  genius.  While 
many  a  man  is  laughed  at  for  his  abstraction  from  little  things, 
while  his  mind  is  soaring  to  the  empyrean  in  the  pathway  of  the 
stars,  the  wits  of  many  a  dolt  are  woolgathering,  without  an  idea 
in  his  noddle.  An  exchange  paper  tells  of  a  man  in  Boston  who 
went  to  the  post-office  to  inquire  for  his  letters,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  frame  an  interrogatory,  having  forgotten  his  own  name; 
and  of  a  farmer  in  New  Hampshire  who,  while  revolving  some 
deeply  important  problem,  sat  down  on  his  milk-pail  and  milked 
the  cow  into  the  stool.  We  knew  a  gentleman  of  this  city  who, 
the  next  day  after  he  was  married,  called  at  the  house  of  his 
bride's  father,  asking  for  her  by  her  maiden  name.  The  reply  of 
the  astonished  servant  girl :  "  She's  married,  sir,  and  gone  to  live 
at  your  house,"  brought  him  to  his  senses.  Old  Parson  Blank, 
who,  when  pruning  nis  apple  trees,  would  sit  on  the  end  of  a 
limb  and  saw  it  oft"  inside  of  him,  was  a  case  in  point.  But  the 
most  melancholy  termination  of  a  life  of  blunders,  was  that,  as 
well  attested  as  the  history  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  of  the  unfortu- 
nate gentleman,  who,  on  retiring  to  rest  at  night,  put  bis  patent 
leathers  to  bed  and  pulled  off  his  head  with  the  boot-jack.  The 
coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  accidental  suicide." 


"  Tub  Mistake  of  a  Lifetime." — W.  V.  Spencer  has  just  is- 
sued a  new  and  convenient  edition  of  this  popular  work,  the  previous 
large  editions  having  been  all  exhausted,  and  the  work  in  constant 
demand.  It  is  a  narrative  crowded  with  character,  adventure  and 
incident,  and  belongs  to  the  class  which  always  captivates  the 
million. 

Destitution. — A  man  and  his  wife  applied  for  a  free  railroad 
pass  at  Buffalo,  pleading  destitute  circumstances.  As  it  turned 
out,  however,  he  had  175  dollars  in  gold,  and  so  was  compelled  to 
deduct  the  price  of  a  couple  of  tickets.  The  unfortunate  couple 
did  not  go  on  their  way  rejoicing. 


Railroads — It  is  anticipated  that  before  long — how  long  we 
cannot  say — there  will  be  an  uninterrupted  line  of  railway  com- 
munication between  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles. 
Success  to  the  iron  horse ! 


Old  Aoe. — There  arc  plenty  of  old  people  round  now-a-days. 
An  old  gentleman  on  the  northern  shores  of  Oneida  Lake,  N.  Y., 
lately  celebrated  his  105th  birthday.  He  is  hale  and  hearty,  and 
his  "  little  boy,"  aged  80,  was  quite  smart  at  the  last  accounts. 

Health. — The  ravages  of  yellow  fever  at  the  South  have  been 
dreadful.  The  cold  weather  is  looked  for  with  anxious  expecta- 
tion to  put  a  stop  to  the  dreadful  scourge. 


California. — The  steamers  for  the  land  of  gold  continue  to 
go  out  crowded,  and  the  return  boats  to  bring  plenty  ot  the  oro. 


SPLINTERS. 


....   The  Germans  intend  to  erect  a  splendid  theatre  in  Mil- 
waukie,  where  they  are  numerous  and  thriving. 

....   Rev.  Dr.  Watson  has  been  appointed  a  chaplain  in  the 
U.  S.  navy.     He  formerly  officiated  at  Trinity  Church  here. 

....   Whipple  &  Black's  daguerreotypes  are  hard  to  beat  here 
or  elsewhere.     They  are  indeed  "  counterfeit  presentments." 

....   George  Barrett,  "  Gentleman  George,"  is  about  retiring  to 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  life.     He  was  a  capital  actor. 

....   De  Soto,  the  Spanish  dancer,  has  been  performing  at  the 
Metropolitan,  New  York.     She  is  the  best  dancer  we  have. 

....   The  Californians  are  sick  ot  theatricals,  and  actors  are 
leaving  a  land  no  longer  golden  for  them. 

...   The  corner  stone  of  the  new  public  library  in  this  city  is 
to  be  laid  with  appropriate  ceremony  on  the  17th. 

....   It  is  now  denied  that  the  noted  Richard  P.  Robinson  died 
lately  at  the  Gait  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  de   Korponay,  who  introduced  the  polka  here,  is  in 

the  Crimea,  giving  balls  to  the  Uussians. 

....   The  Harvard  Society  are  about  erecting  a  chapel  at  the 
corner  of  Edgeworth  Stmt,  Charlestown,  in  the  Gothic  style. 

....   Throwing  a  stone  is  now  called  "  projecting  a  boulder  " — 
a  refinement  on  the  vulgar  phrase. 

....   In  six  weekdays  a  person  may  now  travel  two  thousand 
four  hundred  miles  in  this  country. 

....   Mohammed  Ali  is  about  to  publish  an  Egyptian  newspa- 
per called  the  Bulah  Independent.     What  a  name  1 

....   George  Sand  went  to  relieve  a  man  who  said  he  was  dy- 
ing of  starvation,  and  found  him  eating  sausages. 

....   The  tapestry  alone  of  the  imperial  retiring-room,  at  the 
Paris  exhibition  building,  cost  $4000.     Whewl 

....   Sydney  Smith  said  he  held  out  awhile  against  Dickens, 
but  was  finally  conquered  by  "  Nicholas  Nickleby." 

....  A  Shaker  community  in  Ohio  has  imported  an  entirely 
new  breed  of  cattle.     What  are  they  1 

....   The  Boston  Theatre  was  opened  with  the  eclat  that  might 
be  expected  of  that  popular  establishment. 


A  LOOK  ABOUT  US. 

Ill  the  month  of  August  we  had  a  foretaste  of  the  fall.  The 
old  croakers,  who  had  predicted  in  the  spring  a  cold  summer, 
were  delighted  by  the  realization  of  their  prophecies.  When 
pinched  and  blue  noses  were  prevalent  in  the  dog  days,  their  coun- 
tenances alone  were  radiant  with  joy.  These  are  the  men  who 
have  a  keen,  unerring  scent  for  evil — who  anticipate  the  canker 
worm  amidst  the  bloom  of  the  orchard,  and  scent  the  potato  rot 
before  the  seed  is  fairly  in  the  ground. 

They'd  wrinkle  with  deep  cares  the  prettiest  face, 
Pour  gall  and  wormwood  in  the  sweetest  cup, 

Poison  the  very  wells  of  life,  and  place 

Whitechapel  needles  with  their  sharp  points  up, 

E'en  in  the  softest  feather  hed  that  e'er 

Wm  manufactured  by  upholsterer. 

But  now  that  "  an  eager  and  a  nipping  air  "  legitimately  bites  us, 
now  that  paletots  are  justifiable,  and  do  not  seem  a  paradox,  now 
that  the  yellowing  elm  leaf  and  the  reddening  maple  are  the  ap- 
propriate livery  of  the  season,  we  can  walk  abroad  and  meet  the 
kiss  of  coming  winter  with  a  clear  conscience.  We  suppose  we 
ought  to  moralize  and  meditate  upon  decay.  Let  us  stroll  into 
the  Common,  and,  seated  beneath  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
be  as  sad  as  Jacques  in  his  forest  solitude.  It  will  not  do.  These 
fallen  leaves,  decayed  though  they  be,  gleam  like  scales  of  gold  in 
the  sunshine,  and  flutter  in  the  eddying  breeze,  and  dance  a  most 
irreverent  waltz  about  our  feet. 

And  the  fountain,  too  I  There  is  not  a  bit  of  melancholy  in  the 
glad  upward  rush  of  its  bright  water,  and  the  musical  tinkle  of  its 
diamond  drops  as  they  strike  the  surface  of  the  pond.  How  can 
one  be  "  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike  "  while  those  pretty  cherry- 
cheeked  bonnes  arc  romping  and  frolicking  with  that  group  of  little 
fairies  on  the  green  sward  >  One  might  as  well  seek  to  "  hold  a 
fire  in  his  hand  by  thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus,"  as  to  conjure 
up  black  melancholy  out  of  the  brilliant  sights  and  sounds  about 
him.  And,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  that  foreign  gentleman  in 
the  montero  cap  and  velveteen  smalls,  the  happy  proprietor  of  a 
monkey,  which  looks  like  a  miniature  and  rather  flattered  copy  of 
himself,  extorts  "  Away  with  melancholy  "  from  his  hand-organ. 

"  Gentle  musician,  let  thy  dulcet  strain 
Proceed." 

The  organ  is  wheezy  and  has  a  bad  cold — is  very  shaky  and 
unsatisfactory  on  the  demi-semiquavers — slept  on  the  turnpike  with 
the  gate  open  last  night,  probably  ;  but  no  matter, — there  is  a  faint 
likeness  of  the  old  air,  sufficient  for  recognition,  and  memory  and 
imagination  supply  the  rest.  After  all,  everything  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  individual.  There  goes  a  thin,  pale  man, 
whose  seedy  garments  ill  fence  his  worn  body  from  the  eager  air; 
he  can  hardly  look  on  the  approach  of  winter  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. He  sees  a  perspective  of  fading  embers,  and  wet  feet,  and 
shivering  midnights  passed  under  scanty  coverlets,  with  the  cold 
hand  of  the  northern  blast  rattling  bis  crazy  sashes,  and  even  in 
this  gush  of  genial  sunshine  he  turns  blue — poor  old  fellow  I  But 
yonder  comes  a  portly,  well-fed  gentleman,  just  descended  from 
the  steps  of  his  mansion  in  Beacon  Street,  whose  views  of  life's 
vicissitudes  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  old  mendicant  we 
have  just  been  observing.  There  is  a  faint  possibility  of  "  gene- 
rous Burgundy "  in  the  florid  flush  of  his  smooth  cheek.  His 
spectacles  have  Claude  glasses,  and  all  his  views  are  rose-colored. 
To  him  this  great  elm  is  the  tree  Ygdrasil,  and  this  plashing  pool 
the  fountain  of  Mimers  ;  for  we  are  told  in  the  northern  mytholo- 
gy (and  we  are  so  far  north  that  we  ought  to  embrace  it)  that  a 
squirrel  (Rotatoskr)  runs  up  and  down  the  "tree  of  the  world," 
and  may  not  this  glorious  Common  be  likened  to  "  Glasor,  the 
forest  of  golden  trees?"  Go  on,  well-filled  waistcoat  and  brilliant 
patent  leathers.  The  club-house  is  thy  GUdheim, — the  hall  of 
joy,  and  the  Boston  Theatre  thy  Valhalla.  Wo  will  not  stop  to 
ask  what  harm  that  portly  gentleman  has  done  us  that  we  should 
suppose  his  brain  filled  with  Scandinavian  notions  instead  of  stocks 
and  consols,  but  dismiss  him,  all  unconscious  of  the  wrong,  to  his 
business  or  pleasure,  while  we  return  to  ours. 


Application  rejected. — A  number  of  colored  persons  in 
this  city,  who  had  organized  into  a  military  company,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Massasoit  Guards,"  were  refused  the  use  of  the  State 
arms  on  application.  We  believe  that  military  charters  can  be 
granted  only  to  free  white  citizens.  We  remember  that  when  the 
colored  men  used  to  parade  to  celebrate  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies,  they  were  restricted,  in  their  display,  to  the  use 
of  tin-headed  spears,  which  made,  however,  a  very  good  show. 


New  Tactics. — A  German  surgeon  in  the  Russian  sen-ice, 
who  has  written  a  very  clever  book  describing  what  has  taken 
place  during  the  campaign  on  the  Russian  side,  attributes  the  Rus- 
sian defeats  outside  the  walls  to  the  persistence  of  the  Russian 
commander  in  attempting  new  manoeuvres  which  had  failed  even 
on  parade  ground. 


Flour. — Look  out  for  a  heavy  decline  of  this  article  next 
month.  It  is  a  little  queer  that  while  housewives  are  doing  their 
best  to  make  their  bread  rise,  their  husbands  are  waiting  for  it  to 

fall. 


The  "Fretful  Porcupine." — One  of  these  curious  animals, 
whose  quills  are  its  defence,  like  those  of  controversial  writers, 
was  killed,  lately,  at  Chester,  in  this  State.  It  was  what  an 
Englishman  would  call  "  an  'edge  'og." 

Fast  Pear  Tree. — Mr.  Lyons,  of  Greenfield,  has  a  pjar  tree 
that  has  borne  two  crops  of  pears  already  this  season,  and  i»  try 
ing  to  raise  a  third.     "  Sun;  such  a  jKiir  was  never  seen." 


THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

On  page  165  of  the  present  number  will  be  found  a  large  engrav- 
ing giving  an  exact  representation  of  the  great  Rotunda  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  It  is  a  vast  circular  hall,  95  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  same  numl>erof  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
from  which  it  receives  light.  Our  engraving  exhibits  two  of  the 
large  paintings  which  fill  the  panels  on  the  sides  of  the  apartment, 
the  "  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Delft  Haven,"  by  Wier,  of 
which  we  presented  an  engraving  in  No.  6  of  this  volume,  and  the 
"  Landing  of  Columbus,"  by  Vanderlyn.  Other  panels  are  tilled 
with  Trumbull's  pictures  of  the  "  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  the  "  Surrender  of  Burgoyne,"  the  "  Surrender  of 
Cornwallis,"  and  "  Washington  Resigning  his  Military  Commis- 
sion." The  series  just  mentioned  have  a  great  historical  value,  for 
the  portraits  of  the  characters  introduced  are  all  of  them  authen- 
tic, and  most  of  them  painted  by  Colonel  Trumbull  from  the  life. 
Chapman  has  contributed  a  "  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,"  and  1'ow 
ell  his  grand  composition  of  De  Soto.  Besides  the  paintings,  the 
hall  is  further  decorated  by  alto  relievo  sculptures,  representing 
the  "  Rescue  of  Captain  Smith  by  Pocahontas,"  "  Pcnn  conclud- 
ing a  Treaty  with  the  Indians,"  and  "  Daniel  Boono  engaged  in 
Conflict  with  the  Savages."  The  Capitol  at  Washington  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  Federal  city,  and 
when  the  additions  liberally  provided  for  by  Congress  are  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  one  of  the  most  commanding  structures  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  built  of  freestone,  and  the  old  portion  of  it 
occupies  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground.  It  is  352  feet  long 
from  north  to  south,  by  a  breadth  of  121  feet.  The  splen- 
did projecting  portico  on  the  east  front,  160  feet  wide,  has  been 
much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  the  elegance  of  its 
lofty  Corinthian  columns.  The  steps  which  give  access  to  the 
building  are  adorned  by  two  very  large  statues,  representing  War 
and  Peace.  On  the  western  front  is  a  projection  83  feet,  adorned 
by  a  recessed  portico  of  Corinthian  columns.  The  Senate  Cham- 
ber is  in  the  northern  and  the  Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  south- 
ern wing.  The  architect  of  the  Capitol  was  a  Bostonian — Mr. 
Charles  Bulfinch.  It  was  commenced  in  1793.  The  southern 
wing,  which  alouc  was  completed  in  1814,  was  ruthlessly  burned 
by  the  British,  according  to  their  usual  style  of  conducting  wai- 
fare.  The  extension  of  the  Capitol  consists  in  two  wings  of  mar- 
ble, placed  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  present  structure, 
and  connected  therewith  by  corridors.  The  entire  area  covered 
by  building  will  be  three  and  a  half  acres.  The  additions  will 
cost,  when  completed,  about  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  Capi- 
tol  grounds  comprise  twenty-two  acres,  and  are  beautifully  laid 
out,  planted  with  shrubbery,  trees  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with 
fountains.  The  tasteful  decoration  of  these  grounds  was  planned 
by  the  lamented  Downing,  a  landscape  gardener,  who  was,  in  the 
truest  sense  ot  the  word,  an  artist,  and  whose  loss  has  left  a  sensi- 
ble void  in  the  profession  he  had  adopted. 


The  coming  Harvest. — In  speaking  of  the  prospect  of  abun- 
danco  of  crops  in  the  country,  the  Hallowcll  Fanner  says  : — "  We 
are — if  we  may  judge  from  present  appearances — to  be  blessed  tliis 
fall  with  the  most  bountiful  harvest  that  has  ever  been  gathered 
into  the  store-houses  of  the  nation.  Accounts  from  every  quarter 
— North,  South  East  and  West — arc  alike  encouraging,  and  begin 
already  to  affect  the  markets." 


•    -m^-m—*-- 


A  Sea-quake. — While  the  ship  Bostonian  was  on  her  passage 
from  Liverpool  to  Hong  Kong,  she  experienced  two  shocks  of  a 
submarine  volcano.  These  sea-quakes  are  not  very  common — 
old  Neptune  being  rarely  troubled  with  the  ague. 


Ladies'  Dresses. — It  is  said  now  that  a  belle  full  dressed, 
with  plenty  of  whalebone  in  her  garments,  requires  ten  square 
feet  to  stand  in.  This  must  be  death  to  the  system  of  crowded 
entertainments. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Joseph  Francis  to  Mix  Mary  Rose; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner.  Mr  Miles  S.  Cahill  to  Miss  Henrietta  G.  Perry ;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Muir.  Mr.  John  McCahill  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Hayes;  Oeorge  L.Gibson, 
Esq.,  of  Marysvillc,  California,  to  Miss  Ueuriette  Molineuz,  of  Ronton. — At 
Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Henry  G  Fay  to  Miss  Clara  C ,  daughter  of 
Capt.  George  W.  Pearce. — At  Rrighton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  Henry 
Lloyd,  of  Birmingham,  England,  to  Miss  Mary  Jackson  Thwlng. — At  Waltham, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  James  Smith  to  Miss  Lucy  Spoor. — At  Lexington,  by 
Iter.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  George  M.  Bascom,  of  Westboro',  to  Miss  Ophelia  M. 
Stearns. — At  Lawrence,  by  iter.  Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Oscar  Coburn,  of  Dracut,  to 
Miss  Eliza  Cleveland,  of  South  Itoyalton,  Vt. — At  Plymouth,  by  iter.  Mr.  Har- 
vey, Mr.  Stephen  Perkins,  Jr.,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Edmunds. — At  Westneld,  Mr. 
C.  A.  Bobbins,  of  the  News  Letter,  to  Miss  Lauraette  Woodworth,  of  East 
Sufflcld,  Ct.— At  Barrc,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  K.  H.  Houghton,  of  Brattle- 
boro',  Vt  ,  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Thomas.— At  Oakham,  by  he*.  Mr.  Kimball.  Mr. 
Sandford  B.  Kellogg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Miss  Martha  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
officiating  clergyman. —  at  Newport.  R.  I.,  Henry  Loboyns,  Charge  d'ARairs 
de  Belgique,  to  Uarriette  Livingston,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Lowndes 
Brown,  U.S.  A.— Vt  Kast  Turner.  Me  .  by  R«T.  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Ralph  Daven- 
port to  Miss  Eveline  It  Gilbert,  both  of  Boston. — At  Be  fast,  Me.  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Cutter,  Mr.  A.  L.  Alleu  to  .Hiss  fciuiiie  F.  Howe,  both  of  East  Boston. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Benjamin  Simpson.  50;  Mrs.  Margaret  Higgins,  84;  War- 
ren Bowker,  Esq.,  78;  Mr.  Ignatius  Sargent  Amory.  30;  Mr.  rt'm.  D.  Terry, 
52;  Mr.  Abel  Baldwin,  73;  Henry  Gassett.  Esq.,  81 ;  at  South  Boston.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Wellington.  86.— At  Charlestown.  Mrs.  Man  Ann  Thompson,  22.  for- 
merly of  Lovell,  Me. — At  Somerville,  Mr.  Aaron  Endicott,  of  Salem,  27.  — At 
Roxbury,  Mr.  Whiting  Hewins,  66. — At  Kast  Cambridge,  Mr.  Bmor  VVinsor, 
81.— at  Cambridge,  Widow  Abigail  Gorton.  82.— At  South  Maiden.  Mrs.  Lydia 
Kimball,  00.  widow  of  the  late  Deacon  Kliphalet  Kimball  —At  North  Chelsea, 
Elisabeth  Cruft.  90.— At  Salem.  Mrs.  Malvina  T.  Hart,  41— At  Andorer^Mr. 
Charles  A.  Cooper,  printer,  of  Boston.  26. — At  Lynn.  Mrs.  Kachcl  Morse,  72. — 
At  Marblehead,  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Eastland,  36.— At  Kockport.  Deacon  Solomon 
Poole,  74.— at  Chelmsford.  Samuel  Davis.  Esq  .  a  Revolutionary  pensioner, 
90. — At  launton.  Mrs  Hannah  B.  Gove,  widow  of  the  late  Timothy  Gove,  of 
Deerfleld,  N.U..  83.— At  Newbury  port.  Mr.  Nathaniel  (I.  i'ierce,  28 —At  West 
Newbury,  Martha,  widow  of  the  late  Enoch  Dole,  07  —At  Worrester.  Mrs. 
Marv  E."  Braekenridge.  22.— At  North  Providence.  It  Mrs  Anna,  widow  of 
the  iat. ■  Elisha  Olney .  'J  i    -At  Pembroke.  N.  II  ,    Lu  Thompson,  formerly 

of  Medfbfd,  66.— At  Bueksport.  Me..  Mrs.  Chariot)  •  ,  wife  of  Col.  S.  Skin- 
ner, :o.iucriy  of  Mansfield.  Mass..  68. — At  Vincennea,  Ind.,  Horace  F.  I'ark- 
luirst  lorinerh  of  Boston.  3/  —At  Shelbyville,  Illinois,  of  cholera,  Rev.  Joseph 
M.  Grout,  formerlj  ol  \Ve»tuore',  Mass  ,  42. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DHAWINOROOM   COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Wilson  Shannon  has  accepted  the  governorship  of  Kansas,  and 

will  depart  immediately  for  that  territory. A  girl  thirteen  yean 

old,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  a  splendid  Bwimmer  and  diver,  and 
boldlv  jumps  into  the  water  from  a  pier  thirty-five  feet  high.     She 

is  not  encumbered  with  a  bathing  dress  on  these  occasions. All 

a  affirming  that  sinec  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 

the  present  year  has  been  the  most  successful  one. Dr.  Water- 

btirv  has  examined  the  jaw  bone  of  a  mummied  hull  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Museum,  and  has  ascertained  the  animal  to  have  been  of  the 
species  of  our  common  ox,  and   that   the   bone  does  not  differ  in 

size  from  that  of  a  full-grown  ox  of  the  present  day. Michael 

Malov,  Irish,  died  at  Providence,  14.  I.,  lately,  at  the  advanced 

108   years. The  Cleveland   Plaindealer  says,  that  by 

the  first  of  January  next  the  single  State  of  Iowa  will  contain 
over  half  a  million  of  persons.     The  census  of  the   State  in  1850 

was  but  193,000. The  lady  visitors  at  Cape  May  propose  a 

movement  for  the  purchase  of  Mt.  Vernon.     The  sum  of  $200,000 

is  necessary, and  the  ladies  at  the  Cape  gave  a  dollar  each. It 

is  estimated  that  this  year  the  crop  of  wheat  will  reach  the  aggre- 
gate of  115,000,000  bushels  in  the  United  States.  In  1850,  it  was 
92,000,000,  and  last  year  but  70,000,000.  This  would  give  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  45,000,000   bushels. There  was  but 

.'.itary  female  who  refused  to  reveal  her  age  to  the  census 
takers,  during  the  recent  canvass  in  Boston.  She  lives  in  Wash- 
ington Village. Dr.  Stenhouse,  a  London  physician  of  emi- 
nence, has  discovered  that  a  very  thin  layer  of  charcoal  effectually 
absorbs  the  very  minute  quantities  of  infectious  matter  floating  in 
the  atmosphere  of  what  are  called  unhealthy  localities  ;   and   this 

1  him  to  the  construction  of  a  charcoal  filter,  which  is  appli- 
cable to  ships,  to  the  gully-holes  of  sewers,  to  respirators,  etc.  It 
consists  of  a  thin  layer  of   charcoal  powder  enclosed  between  two 

sheets  of  wire-gauze,  and  has  been  used  very  successfully. Mr. 

John  B.  Green,  an  American,  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
celebrated  Egyptian  calendar,  of  which  Champollion  could  only- 
copy  the  first  lines. Goblets  made  of  quassia  wood  are  now 

sold  at  the  leading  druggists'  shops  in  New  York.  Water  is 
poured  into  them,  which,  after  being  left  for  some  minutes,  is 
drank  as  a  cure  for  dyspepsia.  The  quassia  is  a  valuable  correc- 
tive.  The  late   lie  v.  S\dncy  Smith,  so   it  is   narrated  in  his 

published  memoirs,  once  read  a  sermon  of  Rev.  Dr.  Channing's 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. Henry  Stowe,  Esq.,  a  promi- 
nent merchant  of  New  York,  has  presented  to  the  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association,  of  that  city,  two  pieces  of  statuary  from  the 
Btudio  of  Mosher  at  Florence.  The  pieces  are  "  Silence  "  and 
"  Truth,"  of  the  life  size,  and  have  been  the  admiration  of  travellers 

visiting   Italy. "  Mary  Lyndon,"  a  new  work  of  fiction  from 

the  pen  of  Mrs.  Govo  Nichols,  is   ignorantly  imputed  by  several 

critics  to   Mrs.  E.  Oakcs  Smith. A  nice  looking  young  man 

went  round  among  the  citizens  of  Nashua,  N.  II.,  the  day  before  a 
circus  was  to  exhibit,  to  accommodate  the  public  with  tickets,  just 
to  save  them  the  trouble  in  the  midst  of  the  rush.  He  realized 
about  a  hundred  dollars,  and  of  course  the  circus  repudiated  the 
bogus  tickets. The  grasshopper  scourge  still  fearfully  contin- 
ues in  Utah  Territory;   the   saints  arc  in   despair. The  new 

.  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  shows  a  large 
increase  of  population  since  1851.  At  that  time  the  population  of 
Upper  Canada  was  952,000 ;  that  of  Lower  Canada,  890,201 .  The 
population  of  Upper  Canada  is  now,  in  round  numbers,  1,332,000; 

the   Lower  Province  has   1,050,000;  total,  2,382,000. Three 

families  of  gipsies,  numbering  twenty-seven  persons  in  all,  landed 
nt   New  York  from   England,  lately,  and   pitched  their  tents  at 

West  Hobokcn. Lord  Rossc,  in  one  of  his  addresses  to  the 

Boyal  Society,  announces  that  some  nebula  are  in  physical  con- 
nection with  stars,  as  bright  as  some  other  stars  whose  parallax  is 
approximately  determined.     If  so,  the  nebular  hypothesis,  in  one 

main  point  of  it,  is  almost  proved  Some  of   the   New  York 

papers  are  in  favor  of  establishing  a  Zoological   Garden   in  that 

city,  similar  to  the  one  in  London. There  arc  37,800  dozen 

eg.'s  consumed  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  Saratoga,  per  week. 
At  the  United  Slates  Hotel,  in  this  city,  we  think  there  are  33,000 
dozen  per  week  consumed — and  throughout  the  year. 
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Anrr.TKRATiov  IN  Medicines. — An  English  writer  in  one  of 
the  Reviews  gives  some  curious  items  concerning  the  extensive 
adulteration  of  medicinal  stuffs.  For  instance,  epsom  salts  unadul- 
terated with  sulphate  of  soda  ;  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphate  of 
soda — a  very  injurious  substitute;  mercury  is  sometimes  falsified 
with  lead,  tin  and  bismuth ;  gentian  with  the  poisonous  drugs 
aconita  and  belladonna;  rhubarb  with  tumeric  and  gamboge;  can- 
tharides  with  black  pepper  ;  cod  liver  and  castor  oils  with  common 
and  inferior  oils ;  and  opium  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 


The  War. — Russia  is  apparently  preparing  for  a  long  war. 
The  government  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  road  which 
is  to  unite  Finland  to  Sweden  around  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  by  means  of  which  Russia  may  procure  from 
Sweden  all  the  merchandize  which  the  blockade  prevents  getting 
into  Russia  direct  by  sea. 


HOUSE  Rkst. — This  heavy  item   of  expenditure  is  high  here, 
and  very  high  in   New  York,   though    there   are    plenty   of  empty 
-  in  the  latter  city.     Landlords  wont  come  down,  and  house- 
hunters  wont  give  in.     This  makes  good  business  for  the  boarding 
houses  and  hotels,  but  it  is  a  great  social  evil. 
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Fashion. — Young  ladies  shine  in  moire  antique,  and  even  more 
antique  females  figure  in  the  fashionable  stuff.  Feathers  and  dia- 
monds will  be  much  worn  this  winter  by  those  who  can  get  them. 


The  Mount  Vernon  Hotel,  at  Cape  May,  was  recently  sold  for 

"00. 

Mrs.  Barron,  wife  of  James  Barron,  LT.  S.  N.,  lately  died  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

Mr.  Lambert  Allen,  of  Palmer,  has  a  small  apple  tree,  four  feet 
high  anil  three  years  old,  which  has  upon  it  sixty  fair  sized  apples. 

The  latest  news  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  reports  the  death  of 
Hon.  A.  Paki,  the  last  of  the  family  of  the  old  chiefs. 

The  Odd  Fellows  have,  in  the  United  States,  3129  lodges,  with 
199,197  memlwrs,  and  the  revenue  was  81,334,935  last  year. 

The  assessors  of  Boston  have,  this  year,  found  three  million  dol- 
lars of  real  estate,  and  ten  millions  of  personal  property  heretofore 
unassessed. 

The  Maple  Leaf  says  that  four  dollars  per  day  is  held  to  be 
moderate  harvest  wages  in  Wentwotth,  C.  \V.  In  York  county, 
the  farmers  are  paying  California  wages,  also. 

The  yield  of  wheat  in  the  Fox  River  region,  Wisconsin,  is  said 
to  be  larger  this  year,  by  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  than  it  was  last. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  of  a  far  better  quality. 

The  Albany  Transcript  says  the  copper  mines  of  Bristol,  Conn., 
owned  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Nott,  bid  fair  to  be  a  profitable  con- 
cern ;  a  vein  of  ore,  worth  over  SI, 000,000,  have  been  discovered. 

Rev.  Mr.  Charming,  minister  of  the  Renshaw  Street  Unitarian 
Chapel,  Liverpool,  has  been  invited  by  his  congregation  to  con- 
tinue his  ministry  with  them  for  the  further  period  of  two  years, 
at  a  salary  of  $2500. 

The  corporation  of  New  York  is  beginning  to  introduce  larger 
sized  hydrants,  which  have  six  or  eight  apertures,  for  the  simulta- 
neous supply  of  as  many  different  streams  of  water  to  different 
fife  engines. 

The  placards  of  theatres  sometimes  publish  the  announcement, 
"  No  performance  on  account  of  indisposition."  The  Zouave 
theatre  at  Inkerman  lately  posted  the  following  notice  upon  its 
door:  "No  performance  on  account  of  wounds." 

As  Mr.  Jonathan  II.  Dow,  of  Westhrook,  was  leaving  a  river 
in  which  he  had  been  bathing,  he  stepped  upon  a  log,  which,  roll- 
ing, threw  him  down  and  passed  over  his  body,  crushing  him  so 
severely  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  in  noticing  a  new  theatre  to  be 
opened  there  on  a  grand  scale,  says  that  one  of  the  manager's 
rules  is  to  have  no  "  ugly  women  "  in  his  corps  dramatiqm ,  and 
that  his  motto  is  to  be,  "  youth,  beauty,  profusion  of  light,  flowers 
and  gayety." 

Several  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  have  homoeopathic 
physicians  attached  to  their  courts.  The  present  Emperor  of 
France,  when  in  London,  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Quin.  The  King 
of  Hanover  is  a  homoeopath.  The  Queen  of  England  gives  the 
system  no  favor. 

An  old  man  named  Martin,  who  kept  a  curiosity  shop  in  Gos- 
port,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  had  discovered  a  cure  and  pre- 
ventive of  yellow  fever.  His  wife  being  sick,  he  dosed  her,  and 
to  prevent  his  getting  sick,  he  dosed  himself.  He  is  dead,  and 
she  is  expected  to  die.     So  much  for  the  nostrum. 

The  total  importation  of  guano  into  the  United  States,  during 
the  last  seven  years,  ending  June  30,  1854,  was  321,086  tons. 
The  largest  importations  were  from  Peru,  and  the  smallest  from 
Africa,  being  only  148  tons.  In  1854,  the  importations  of  guano 
nearly  quadrupled  those  of  any  preceding  year. 

The  Commissioners  of  Appeal  in  eases  of  taxation,  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  meet  with  many  ludicrous  scene?.  One  lady,  formerly  a 
school  teacher,  gave  as  a  reason  for  reducing  her  tax  that  the 
r  was  a  former  pupil  of  hers,  and  was  taking  his  revenge 
for  whippings,  received  long  ago,  by  imposing  heavy  taxes,  alleg- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  she  had  not  given  him  enough. 

The  best  gamboge  is  brittle  and  inodorous,  and  may  be  resolved 
in  resin  and  gum  by  the  successive  action  of  ether  and  water. 
The  finest  article  contains  about  70  per  cent,  of  resin.  Gamboge 
is  used  as  a  pigment  and  in  miniature  painting;  also  to  tinge  gold 
varnish.  An  artificial  gamboge,  of  very  little  value,  is  manufac- 
tured with  tumeric  and  other  materials. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Intelligencer  claims  the  credit  of  the 
invention  of  printing  for  Holland.  It  is  stated  that  as  Lawrens 
Janse  Roster,  of  Harlem,  was  walking  in  a  wood,  he  inscribed  a 
letter  upon  a  piece  of  bark.  The  bark  falling  to  the  ground,  an 
impression  of  the  letter  was  made  in  the  sand ;  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  printing. 

A  company  in  Ohio  is  engaged  in  making  portable  steam  en- 
gines, to  be  used  for  various  agricultural  purposes,  such  as  thresh- 
ing, winnowing,  shelling  and  grinding  com,  etc.  It  is  also 
ed  that  over  15,000  reaping  machines  have  been  made  and  sold  in 
this  country  during  the  present  year.  The  cost  of  the  machines 
amounted  to  nearly  52,000,000. 

Dr.  McLoehlan,  a  physician  of  the  old  school,  having  been  sent 
by  the  English  government  to  inspect  the  hospitals,  during  the 
cholera  last  autumn,  states  in  his  report  that  the  results  in  Golden 
Square.  Homoeopathic  Hospital  far  exceeded  in  success  those  of 
any  other  hospital,  and  that  if  he  himself  should  have  the  cholera, 
he  would  wish  to  be  treated  homccopathieally. 

A.  C.  Bullitt,  Esq.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  has  become  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Louis- 
ville, and  was  immersed  by  Elder  Henderson.  He  has  given  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  toward  the  endowment  of  the  Christian 
University  in  Missouri — such  being  the  desire  of  his  wife,  the  late 
Fanny  Smith  Bullitt. 

Two  magnificent  rings,  presented  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Russia  to  Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  of  Hartford,  are  on  exhibition 
in  that  city.  One  of  the  rings  contains  diamonds  worth  $3000 — 
each  contains  the  cyphers  of  Alexander  and  wife,  set  with  very 
minute  diamonds  in  enamel.  The  shank  of  one  of  the  rings  glu- 
tei's with  numerous  petite  diamonds,  and  the  whole  affair  makes  a 
gift  worthy  of  an  emperor. 

Street  preaching  is  gaining  gnat  favor  in  Great  Britain,  and 
seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  the  cities  with  religious  instruction.  The  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter has  recommended  street  preaching  to  his  clergy;  and  the  cele- 
brated and  eloquent  Hugh  McNeil,  of  Liverpool,  lias  adopted  the 
practice  himself.  In  London,  they  have  a  society  to  sustain  street 
missions,  and,  last  year,  had  some  sixty  stations  where  their  labor- 
ers gathered  the  people. 

The  editor  of  the  Charlottesville  (  Va.)  Jetfersonian  has  in  his 
possession  a  pistol  that  was  dug  up  three  bet  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  house,  at  Camp  Holly,  some  forty-two  years  sinec.  It,  in 
all  probability,  belonged  to  and  was  used  by  some  person  c» 
in  Bacon's  rebellion,  in  1640.  A  fight  took  place  in  that  vicinity 
D  Bacon's  troops  and  the  government.  The  barrel  of  the 
pistol  is  made  of  very  fine  wire,  welded  together  in  a  superior 
manner.     It  will  be  good  for  service  a  century  or  twe  longer. 


.foreign  JJtcms. 


M.  Calvi,  a  Ma/.zinian  agent,  has  been  arrested  and  executed  at 
Mantua. 

A  reunion  of  the  chief  naturalists  of  Europe  was  to  take  place  at 

Vienna,  at  the  close  of  August. 

Cholera  is  spreading  desolation  and  dismay  through  the  fertile 
provinces  of  Navarre,  Arragon  and  Andalusia.  In  other  districts 
the  public  health  is  not  affected. 

Sir  Edward  Banks,  the  builder  of  three  of  the  noblest  bridges  in 
the  world  (Waterloo,  South  wark  and  London)  began  lite  as  a  com- 
mon laborer,  and  worked  as  a  navvy  on  the  Merstham  Railway. 

The  London  News  announces  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  General 
Count  Zamovski,  a  distinguished  Pole,  who  came  by  special  invi- 
tation of  Government.  It  is  supposed  that  this  visit  has  some 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  Poland. 

Professor  Bona,  of  the  University  of  Turin,  has  at  length  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  establishing  the  practicability  of  sending 
counter  messages  simultaneously  on  the  same  wire;  which  was 
tried  some  months  ago  at  Vienna  with  only  partial  BUC 

The  emperor  of  the  French  has  sent  over  to  the  Institute  Cana- 
dien,  several  beautiful  and  costly  pieces  of  sculpture  in  marble — 
the  Group  of  the  Laocoon,  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  some  beautiful  candelabra,  and  a  number  of  books. 

A  return,  just  published  at  Rome,  shows  that  the  order  of  Jes- 
uits at  present  consists  of  5510  meinbeis,  1515  of  whom  are  in 
Italy,  1697  in  France,  403  in  Belgium,  3G4  in  Spain,  177  in  Ger- 
many, and  1294  in  England,  America,  and  other  countries.  In 
1797,  when  the  order  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  it  po.-- 
not  fewer  than  19,816  members. 

The  societies  that  have  been  formed  in  England  and  Scotland 
for  the  "  protestantizing  "  of  Spain,  arc  said  to  display  the  greatest 
activity.  Rich  contributions  have  been  made  in  Glasgow  and 
Dundee  for  spreading  the  Bible  in  Spain.  A  Protestant  paper  in 
the  Spanish  language,  El  Alba,  which  is  published  in  London  by 
converted  Spaniards,  works  successfully;  and  some  presses  for 
printing  the  Bible  and  Protestant  books  in  Spain  itself,  are  under 
way. 
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....   Resignation  is  a  daily  suicide. — Balzac. 
....   Old  friendships  are  destroyed  by  toasted  cheese,  and  hard 
salted  meat  has  led  to  suicide. — Sydney  Smith. 

....  Hatred  without  the  desire  of  vengeance  is  seed  sown  on 
granite. — Balzac. 

....  Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less  who  censures  all, 
and  him  least  who  is  indifferent  about  all. — lAirater. 

....  Certain  persons  are  like  zeros  :  they  require  a  figure  to 
precede  them,  and  then  their  value  is  increased  tenfold. — Balzac. 

....  The  ready  way  to  the  right  employment  of  life  is,  by  a 
prospect  towards  another,  to  have  but  a  very  mean  opinion  of  it. — 
Addison. 

. . .  .Thou  must  content  thyself  to  see  the  world  so  perfect  as  it 
is.  Thou  wilt  never  have  any  quiet  if  thou  vexest  thyself  because 
thou  canst  not  bring  mankind  to  that  exact  notion  of  things,  and 
rule  of  life,  which  thou  hast  formed  in  thy  own  mind. — Fuller. 

....  There  was  a  certain  vastness  of  mind  in  the  adoption  of 
utter  solitude  in  which  the  first  enthusiasts  of  our  religion  indulged. 
Say  what  we  will  of  the  necessity  and  charm  of  social  life,  there  is 
a  greatness  about  man  when  he  dispenses  with  mankind. — B 

....  If  you  suppress  the  exorbitant  love  of  pleasure  and 
money,  idle  curiosity,  inquitous  pursuits,  and  wanton  mirth,  what 
a  stillness  would  there  be  in  the  greatest  cities  ! — the  necessaries 
of  life  do  not  occasion  at  most  a  third  part  of  the  hurry. — La 
Bruycre. 

....  You  see  men  of  the  most  delicate  frames  engaged  in  ac- 
tive and  professional  pursuits  who  really  have  no  time  for  illness. 
Lit  them  become  idle, — let  them  take  care  of  themselves, — let 
them  think  of  their  health — and  they  die  !  The  rust  rots  the  steel 
which  use  preserves. — Buhner. 

....  Youth  will  never  live  to  age  without  they  keep  themselves 
in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfulness.  Too  much 
thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits  ;  and  oft  it  falls  out,  that  while 
one  thinks  too  much  of  doing,  be  leaves  to  do  the  effect  of  his 
thinking. — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


Joker's   Suogct. 

When  should  you  apply  a  sovereign  remedy  to  your  tooth  ? 
When  it  is  a-king. 

The  gentleman  who  kissed  a  lady's  "snowy  brow,"  caught  a 
severe  cold,  and  has  been  laid  up  ever  since. 

What  street  in  London  puts  you  in  mind  of  a  tooth  which  has 
pained  you  for  a  long  time  V     Ans. — Long  Acre. 

When  is  music  like  vegetables  .'  When  there  are  two  heals  to 
the  measure. — What  is  it  that  goes  when  a  wagon  goes,  stops 
when  a  wagon  stops  ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  wagon,  and  yet  the 
wagon  can't  go  without  it  ?     Why,  the  noise,  to  be  sure. 

A  butcher  in  Dansville  shot  his  dog  on  suspicion  of  hydropho- 
bia. Whether  his  suspicion  was  well  founded,  must  ever  remain 
a  matter  of  doubt  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  butcher's 
customers  who  bought  the  sausages  the  next  day  had  cause  to  bo 
mad. 

intlcman,  having  occasion  to  call  for  Mr.  Joseph  Gullcn, 
found  him  at  home  in  his  writing-chamber.  He  remarked  the 
great  heat  of  the  apartment,  and  said  it  was  "as  hot  as  an  oven." 
— "  So  it  ought  to  be,"  replied  Mr.  G.,  "  for  it  is  here  1  make  my 
bread." 

"  No  use  of  my  trying  to  collect  that  bill,  sir,"  said  a  collector 
to  bis  employer,  handing  the  dishonored  document  to  the  latter. 
"  Why  !" — "  The  man  who  should  pay  it  is  non  est." — "  Then  take 
it  and  collect  it,  sir.  A  non  est  man  will  not  fail  to  meet  his 
obligations." 

The  new  Russian  minister  to  the  United  States  is  called  So- 
monsoff  (saw  my  nose  off).  An  attache  of  the  same  legation  at 
Washington,  Blowmanosotf  (blow  my  nose  off)  ;  besides  which 
we  have  Col.  Kutmanosoff  (cut  my  nose  off),  of  the  Imperial 
Guard;  Marshal  Polmanosoff  (pull  my  nose  off ) ;  General  Nos- 
begon  (nose  begone),  and  many  others. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sporting  season  in  1853,  the  fol- 
lowing important  information  was  exhibited  at  Lord  Camden's 
seat,  the  Hermitage,  Sevenoska.  "This  is  to  give  notice  that 
Lord  Camden  does  not  mean  to  shoot  himself  or  any  of  his  tenants 
until  the  14th  of  September."  A  considerate  loid  to  give  such 
timely  notice  of  his  desperate  intentions. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.— Onr  page  only  of 

of  the  Pictorial  (being  owrone  hun- 
•v)  forms  a  v<  '■  -iTtisf- 

I  ent  that  Is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
v  hirh  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  an  an 
it  Ivertising  medium  i«.  il  erved,  and  not  de- 

1  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
f  x  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  heroines  a  permanent  card  of 
t  \e  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  rome. 

(CT^Tbrms  for  Apv EfcTUUHO. — Fifty  rents  per  One,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOT.  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromflcld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COPIES  SOLI)  IN  TWO  DA\S. 


MY  BONDAGE  AND  MY  FREEDOM. 

BY  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 

One  Vol.,  12mo.    484  psgo«.    Illustrated.     Price,  31  26. 

VII Y  SO  POPULAR? 
It  is  the  Work  of  »n  American  Slave, 
Therefore  ascites  American  Sympathy! 
Every  line  ami  letter  are  his  own. 
Ami  it  is  a  Volume  of  Truth  end  Power! 
It  tdls  the  earnest — startling  truth 
Without  rantinp  or  madness  ! 
It.  addresses  the  Intellect  end  the  heart! 

rj  free  Press  chant-  its  praise. 
Every  free  voter  will  read  it. 
And  every  Bookseller  supplv  it. 

MILLER,  ORTON  &  MULLIGAN,  Publishers. 
!  'j  Park  Row,  New  York,  and  107  Genesee  St.,  Auburn. 
•  16  It 

NOTICE. 

r        advertiser  would  respectfully  announce  to  his  cus- 
lere  and  the  public  generally  that  he  continues  to 
the  various    MAGAZINES  named   below  at    the 
Led,  per  annum,  viz: — Harper,   $2  25;    Put- 
*2  2"> :    Household    Words. 
,:   Graham,  £2  25; 
r.-.l  plate-.  !=3  ">0;  Horticulturist,  plain 
'anorama,  $2  25;    Frank  I 
.;  Ballou'a  Pictorial.  $2  50;   La- 
►ry.«l  G3;  Peterson,  SI  t>3;  National.  £1  03; 
me  Magazine,  $1  63.     Letters  of  inquiry  most 
■  on  tain  a  stamp  for   the   return   postage.     Books  sent, 
id,  on  receipt  of  publisher's  advertised  prices.     Ad- 
WILLIAM  PATTON,  Bookseller, 
sept  15  3t  Iloboken,  New  Jersey. 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN    &  CO., 

(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Ball  &  Co..) 

No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  Watches,  Jew- 
elry, Military  and  Fancy 
offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive 
ment  of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following:  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks.  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham  Fine  T  la  ted  Wares, 
Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry.   Signofthe  Golden  Eagle.     s8 

Office  of  the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries,  \ 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  20th  Jane,  1866.      I 

THE  Commisaloner  of  the  Maryland  Stair  Lotteries  has 
(  his  duty  to  caution  the  public  against  the 
his  swindlers  who  circulate  by  mail  and  otherwise, 
rauduli'tit  Lottery  schemes,  and  pretend  to  be  agents  for 
n  Lotteries  which  are  wholly  fictitious. 
The  only  legal  Lotteries  in  Maryland  are  those  drawn 
ndence  of  the  Commissioner  elected  by 
under  the  new  Constitution,  to 
schemes  and  attend  to  the  draw- 
All  the  tickets  in  these  Lotteries,  and  all  certificates  of 
-. -a  of  ticket*,  have  the  lithographed  signature,  "F. 
U  Acent  for  the  Contractor.     Office  of 
laryland  Consolidated     Lotteries.  Baltimore.  Mary- 
All  others  are  fraudulent.     For  full  information 
n  the  subject  of  these  frauds,  address 

St  F.  X.  BRENAN,  Baltimore,  Md. 

NEW  PIANO  MUSIC.— Just  published.   Rltqbr's 
Fkmm.f.  Institute  Commtncrmknt  Ucbto  for  Jult, 

legantly  gotten  up  from 
Poetry  by  the  young  Ladies:  the  Music 
k.      Price  for  ■  t  only  33s  ccnt.i.  bo- 

ng oneof  the  cheapest  collections  ever  published.     Mailed 
COOK  &  BROTHERS. 
sept  8         2t  Music  Dealers.  31$  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


$15,000. 


«i -FIFTEEN   TIIOl  SAND  DOLLARS  FOR    TEN 
1)01. 1, AUS. 

►  i— TWELVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  EIGHT 
DO  1. 1 

EN    THOUSAND    FIVE    HUNDRED   DOL- 
-  FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS. 
Adl  SAMUEL  SWAN, 

sept  15  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
A     1 )  O  M  E  STIC     ST  O  RY. 

BT  MRS.  CAROLINE  H.  BCTLER  LASTS. 

beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
rs  in  the  United  SI 
CHARLES  H.  DAMS.  Pi  fbubhrr.  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  3m 

rlTERATl  RE,  ETC.— The  subscriber,  having  re- 
j  somed  his  real  lence  in  New  York,  will, as  heretofore, 
i  councillor  for  authors  in  the  reading 
Usposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright,  in  the  preparation  of  works  for  the  press,  and 
i  ii  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  books  and  works  of  art  for 
individuals  and  public  institutions. 

ApplT  to  or  address  PARK   BENJAMIN. 

West  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York. 
(Jjc*  LECTURES.— Managers  and  comn  ittees  of  Lyce- 
nd  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Benjamin's 
I    rvice«  as  a  lecturer,  arc  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
i  ig  address.  aug  26 

PLEASE   TO   READ   THIS. 
rpo  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT.— Work 

I     for  all.  and  work  that  will  pay — in  selling  in  every 
«   »unty  in  the  United  States, 

OCR  VERY  POPULAR  PICTORIAL  BOOKS 
fT different  kinds. 

Terms,  Catalogues,  etc.,  sent,   prepaid,  on  application 
t  >  ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

aug  26  4t  181  William  Street.  New  York. 

Carele">SIiei3  in  neglecting  a  cough,  however  slight,  is 
1  ardiy  excusable,  when    a   simple   remedy  like  Wutar'fl 
Sherry  Balsam  is  within  your  reach.     This  is  in  most 
effectual.     No  family  should  be  without  it. 

TT  fs  our  good  fortune  to  know  Br.  Wilson  very  well; 
JL  we  have  ever  found  him  an  honest,  reliable  man.  and 
t  ver  given  to  humbug.  Let  all  who  may  be  afflicted  with 
t  its  terrible  disorder  (Dysentery),  secure  hid  preventive. 
-    Trumpet. 


THE 

SPORTS  91  AYS     PORTFOLIO 

or 
AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We   have  just    published  a  valuable  book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,    FISHING,    AND    HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  maybe  able  to 
this  PICTORIAL  oem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE    CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-live  cents  to  the  office  Of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Cnion. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 

wholesale  rates, 

hould  Send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  U    BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromflcld  Sts.,  Boston. 

NEW    STANDARD   WORKS 

on 

MILITARY  TACTICS. 

E1FLE  AND  LKiHT  INFANTRY  TACTICS.     Prepared 
for  the  u*e  of  the  Army  of  the  United  State...  by  or- 
der of  the  War  Department.     By  Col.  W.  J.  Ilai. 
8.    A.      With    numerous    engravings.      2    vols.     18mo. 
l'riee,  82.60. 

CAVALUT  TACTICS.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  BtetM,  by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment With  numerous  engraviugs.  2  vols.  18ino. 
Priee,  S2  60. 

BAYONET  EXERCISE.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  Ststes,  by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment By  Oeorge  R-  M'Clellan.  Captain,  U.  8.  A.  With 
numerous  engravings.     1vol.     12mo.     (In  Press.) 

JTJ8T  PUBLISHED  BY 
.1.  P.  LIPPIXCOTT  <£  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA, 
and  for  sale  by  all  the  Roofesellers  of  Boston.     Copies  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price, 
sept  1  3t 


LADIES! 


\ 


O    O    T    T   O   J*T 


sept  8 


'Household  Word"  in  the  United  States. 

110BT  LOGAN  ft  CO., 
61  Day  St..  New  York. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

THE  LODI  lUMIKTlRlMi  CO.,  CO  CORT- 
I.ANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  manufacture  from  the 
Dight  soil  of  New  York  city,  two  very  powerful  manures, 
called 

POTJDRETTE  AND  TAJEH. 
From  the  small  quantity  used,  the  ease  of  their  applica- 
tion, and  the  powerful  results  obtained,  they  are  at  once 
the  cheapest  and  beat  manures  in  the  world  for  j;rass, 
winter  grain,  g.-.rden  vegetables  and  general  crops.  Price 
of  TaHJI .  N6  per  ton  ;  of  Pocdrittr.  ?1  f>0  per  barrel  for 
any  quantity  over  .six  barrels — delivered  free  of  cartage  or 
other  expense.  Pamphlets  and  circulars  sent,  free  of 
postage,  to  inquirers.     Apply  as  above.         4t         aug  25 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Booxb'8  American  Electric  Hair 
Dtk  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bogle'B  Hebe- 
aiona,  or  Bairn  of  Cytherea.  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion .  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
..  rv  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOGLE,  Roston.  A.  B.  &  I).  Sands,  New  York;  J. 
Wright  ft  Co.,  New  Orleans;  w.  Lyman  ft  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  It.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don ;  .1.  Woolley,  Manchester.  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.  eoptf  jan  13 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA:  or,  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  lbs  facts  about  Cuba,  will  6nd  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au. 
thor'.s  .sketches  Of  Siirirty  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

Zy  Any  person  enclosing  the  prici  f  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  ronts;  in  cloth.  75  rents.     Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO..  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FTRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  sake-:,  with  Hall's  Patent  Pownm 
Proof  Locks— both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851,  and  at.  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  If  -..prietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  0.  HERRING  ft  Co.. 
Green  Block,  135,  137  and  1:33  Water  St.,  New  York. 
sept  1 

ASTONISHING  effects  pro  lure  I  hv  the  use  of  DYER'S 
HEALING   EMBROCATION,  when appUod  to  Cute, 
Wounds.  Sores,  etc. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
-Vf     «.  CM  VMHERLAIN,  280  Washington  Strfet, 
ll  .  BOSTON. tf  j„ne  16 

FOR  SALE.— A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  decimating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered'  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf  jan  6 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  KAGAZUYE  I.\  HE  WORLD! 

B  AIaLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  P0U   EVERY  AMERICAN   HOME 

Since  ita  commencement,  on  January  1.  lflf>5,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  h:is  lunup  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLi:  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  papes  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  60  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

IUllou'8  Dollar  Mobtitlt  Is  printed  with  new  typo, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
pile! undnrningi-d  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 

the  Boston  prrsrf  for  nearly  fifteen  years*  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 

TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTTM0R, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
1  i  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forminganagreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  tho  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  tho  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromflcld  Sts.,  Boston. 

HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

THE  0SLY  GE^UI^E  AHD  RELIABLE   EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CL'RE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bonos.  Syphilis,  Debility.  Ha- 
bitual Oostiveneps,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complaint.  Piles,  Female  Irregularities,  ratals, Skin  I>i*- 
eases.  Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HI  1U.KYS  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Aof.nt  ik  Ff«w  York— Messrs.  Schleffelin,  Brothers  & 
Co..  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     Trice.  ;f  1  per  bottle ;  six  bottles  for  $6. 

may  12  eoply 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  neve?  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  mid  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  ?1 .  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7  tf 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  (fee  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  B£ST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  published      l'riee,  S3,     Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eopGm 

BALLOU'S  PICTOKIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEAS0>"S  PICTORIAL.] 

Yv*e  have  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  Pictorlvl,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges:  forming  superb 
and  inostattractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  ll 
ries  of  booksof416  pages  each, and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villnges:  of  pa 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  of  fine  maritime  views;  and,  in  short, 
of  nn  infinite  variety  of  Interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects; with  title-pages  and  Indexes.    Trice,  S3  per  volume. 

WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSEKTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  Powders  in  his  practice  for  over  five 
years,  never  in  a  single  case  failing  to  give  instant 
relief  to  his  patients.  D».  WILSON,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they  are 
indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  induced  to 
offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 
AND    OTHER    BOWEL    COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  remedy. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  Of  I  with  full  di- 

rections for  their  use.  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  to  any  pari  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
of  $1.  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Da.  J.  v.  WILSON, 
Proprietor,  Norwich,  Ct.,  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTER.  No. 
154  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  july  21 

MONEY  WADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  Is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 

for  their  services.  Tosacfa  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be, 
doubled  every  three  months, and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.     Agei  I  l  in  every  city  and 

town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sate.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN. 
June  1*3        3m         Atlanta.  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

TOIIJT    ANDREW,    Dbaoghtbmaii    and    Engraver 
\  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
t    style,  promptly  and   at   moderate   prices.     No. 
129  Washington  Street,  Boston.     Reference^ — Bailouts  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  6 

FOR  SALE.— A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear— a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.     Address  A.  B.,  this  office.  3t    j  20 

T\YFR'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION— themost 

I  J  valuable  and  potent  remedy  of  the  age  for  Rheuma- 
tism. Cuts,  Wounds,  pains  of  all  sorts,  etc.  sept  1"> 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

\)\\K\\  I\< .-It 00 'i  COMPANION, 

[LATE  GLKASON  S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.    Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 

and  poems,  by  the  ursx  amkrk'an  author-,  and  tin  cream 
Of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news  ;  the  whole  well  spiced 
with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists, 
of  notable  objects,  current  events  In  all  parts  of  tliu 
world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a 
paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  contain 
views  of  every  populous  city  In  tho  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of  note  in  tho  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  tho  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  mole  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year $3  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "    10  00 

10         "  "      u    2000 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

•»*  One  copy  of  Thk  Flag  op  ocr  U*ion,  and  one  copy 
of  Balloc's  Pictorial,  together,  64  per  annum. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by         M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 

The  following  are  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  like 
testimonials: 

It  is  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  the  art  typographical 
in  this  country,  and  compares  well  with  anything  of  the 
sort  produced  in  Europe.  When  the  cost  of  the  large 
number  of  illustrations  which  each  number  contains  is 
sred.  and  the  superfine  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  Pictorial  is  printed,  it  is  really  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  can  be  sold  for  six  rents.  We  feel  a  degree 
of  pride  that  so  complete  a  literary  enterprise  should  hall 
from  Boston. — Daily  Bee. 

It  is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  In  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. —  Literary  EcAO,  R.  I. 

It  Is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  In  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri~ 
can  Citizen.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  sec  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling- 
ton Centinct,   Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  Is  published  In  the 
country. —  Southern  Star,  La. 

It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fact,  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — News,  Newport^ 
Kentucky. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table.— Albany 
Atlas,  i\.  Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  In  the  world.— Pawtueket  Di- 
rectory, H.  I. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  Washington  (D.  ('.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  Wisconsin  Pinery,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

One  of  the  most  moral,  entertaining  and  instructive 
family  newspapers  of  the  any.—Kantueket  (Ms.)  Inquirtr. 

Everybody  likes  it  who  has  ever  seen  it. —  Watchman, 
Montpelier,  Vt 

We  learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Pic- 
torial keeps  pice  with  its  rapid  improvement.—  Home 
Journal,  New  York. 

Every  one  who  wants  something  really  ebgant  in  the 
way  of  a  pictorial  work,  should  by  all  means  take  this  pa- 
per— WfflrAcsfcr  (  Tenn.)  Independent. 

The  Pictorial  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
popular.  The  beauty,  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  en- 
gravings are  truly  wonderful,  while  the  literary  depart- 
ment is  full  to  overflowing  with  the  productions  of  the 
best  writers  in  America.—  &2t-annaA  (  Ga.)  Journal. 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union. — South  Boston  Gazette. 

The  standard  of  its  literature  becomes  continually  ele- 
vated, while  its  profusion  of  illustrations  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endless  variety. —  Westchester  ( JV.  V.)  Herald. 

Those  who  have  been  pleased  with  the  past  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  be  de- 
lighted with  the  improvements  under  its  new  proprietor- 
ship.—  The  Burr  Oak,  Juneau,  Wisconsin. 

Is  said  to  excel  by  far  any  illustrated  journal  published 
in  England  or  on  the  continent. — Age,  Belfast.  Me. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  Pictorial  in  the  world,  has 
obtained  an  unprecedented  popularity,  and  has  constant- 
ly been  undergoing  improvement,  until  further  improve- 
ment seems  impossible. — Democrat.  Canton,  A.  Y. 

A  weekly  panorama,  in  fine  wood  cuts,  of  places  and 
buildings  throughout  our  country,  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory note*,  tales,  etc.  When 'bound,  it  makes  an 
ornamental  and  highly  entertaining  book.—  Com'tr.  New- 
castle, Ind. 

The  Pictorial  is  the  only  weekly  illustrated  paper  of  any 
character  published  in  this  country,  and  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  generously  sustained 
by  our  people.— Herald,  SpnngvilU.  X.  Y. 

A  first  rate,  instructive,  entertaining  and  beautifully 
illustrated  weekly  paper,  filled  with  the  best  woodcuts 
ever  executed.—  Republican,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

Wholesale  Auknts.— S.  French,  121  Nassau  St.,  Few 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;   I 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  bt..  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Ragle] 
ner  of  4th  and  Syca  u  cinnati;  J.  A.  Keys,  -;.1 

Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit ;   E.  E.  M  oodward,  correr  cf 
4th  and  Chesnut  Sts.,  Et.  Louis;  Mellon  &  Co.,  75  I 
born  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ringgold.  LouisviUc, 
Kentucky;  Trubncr  f.  Co.,  12  1'  •■.*,  London, 

Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OLR  UKI0K. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  MtseeUaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoid   to   pohtc  liter  .1    humor, 

und  poetic  gems,  and  original  talcs,  written  cx- 
In  politic  1  scctari  m 

as,  it  is  strictly  uoutral;  thcref)  it  ent- 

ity a  PaPer  fob  nix  .million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  tJfo  home  circle. 

it  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  new.'  of  t'.ie  day, 
bo  condensed  .--s  to  present  theg  oouLt 

of  Intelligence.    No  advert  ■  admitted  to  t.ie 

paper,  thus  oflerLog  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  <f  th* 
mammoth  size,  for  tie  instruction  and  amusctncn(  of  tiie 
general  reader.  An  rnrivallcd  rorps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  und<  - 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  cxpcrier<  e  cr.n 
-  forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  piper 
in  tho  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  BaUou's  Pictoi  - 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year f  'I  00 

4  subscribers,  "  

"      ••      1 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen 
:  l]  rco  ivo  the  seventeenth  ■ 

one  ropy  of 
mum.     Pub 
SaToanj  M   M 
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CITV  OF  JALAPA,  MEXICO. 

We  present  our  reader*  with 

a   striking  and  authentic  view 

of  the  city  of  Jalapa,  on   the 

road  from'  Vera  Cruz  to   Mexi-     . 

L' tie  picture  shows  to  ad- 
vantage the  site  of  this  noted 

place,  the  sccno  of  memorable 

occurrences   during   our  war 

with  Mexico.     The  foreground 

displays  the  luxuriant  growth  of 

the  vegetat'«n  in  the  environs  ; 

the  centre  exhibits  the  peculiar 

aspect  of  the  city,  while  the  dis- 
tance is  crowned  by  those  hold 

and  commanding  eminences 

which  add  so  much  to  the  pi<- 

turesqueness  of  the  sit*.      At 

Jalapa,  within  the  compass  ot 

a  few  miles,  the   characteristics 

of  temperate  and   tropical    cli- 

.  mates    are  singularly  blended. 

'The  city  is  built  on  the  decliv- 
ity of  a  range  of  mountains 
that  slope  easterly  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  so  that  the  heat 
arising  from  the  valleys  is  mod- 
ified by  the  cool  airs  from  the 
most  elevated  regions,  causing 
an  agreeable  temperature,  even 
in  mid-summer.  Yet,  descend- 
ing but  a  short  distance,  you 
find  yourself  in  valleys  where 
the  temperature  permits  the 
growth  of  the  richest  vegetable 
productions  of  the  tropics. 
Here,  almost  in  juxta-position, 
the  foliage  of  trees  usual  to  our 
climate  arc  found  beside  the 
strange,  fleshy  leaves  of  gigan- 
tic cactuses.  The  Mexican 
chapparal  and  the  American 
maple  growth  blend  together. 
We  should  imagine  that  no 
place  on  the  continent  was  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  residence  of  in- 
valids, since  a  slight  change  of 
locality  would  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  give  them  the  ex- 
act temperature,  either  warm  or 

cold,  suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  moment.  The  full  beauty  of 
this  climate  is  felt  by  the  traveller  who  is  journeying  towards 
Mexico  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  latter  place— arid,  sandy,  suffocat- 
ingly hot  and  pestilential  during  the  summer  months,  does  not 
prepare  the  traveller  for  the  agreeable  surprise  which  awaits  him 
when  he  emerges  into  the  delicious  atmosphere  of  Jalapa.  The 
weather  is  so  intolerable  at  Vera  Cruz  during  mid-day,  that  the 
diligence  does  not  start  upon  its  way  to  the  city  of  Mexico  until 
eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  next  day  higher  latitudes  on  the 
mountain  are  attained,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  cum- 
brous conveyance  rattles  into  the  pleasant,  paved  city  of  Jalapa, 
landing  its  passengers  perfectly  happy  if  they  have  escaped  a 
visit  from  those  murderous  salteadors  who  infest  the  road  and 
punish  resistance  with  death,  when  their  claims  to  a  traveller's 
money  are  disputed.  The  unsettled  political  condition  of  Mexico 
causes  great  insecurity  of  life  upon  the  highways,  and  adventures 
with  robbers  on  the  road  from  the  coast  to  the  capital  arc  common. 


CITY    OF   JALAPA,   MEXICO. 

CITY  AND  HARBOR  OF  VERA  CRl  Z. 

Our  engraving  shows  the  world-renowned  castle  of  San  Juan  d' 
Ulloa  on  the  right,  with  a  British  mail  steamer  firing  a  gun  as  she 
enters  the  harbor.  A  portion  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  (the  true 
cross)  is  seen  in  the  middle,  with  the  line  of  arid  hills  which  servo 
as  a  background  to  the  place.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  d'  Ulloa 
was  for  a  long  while  regarded  as  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  Yet 
it  tailed  to  protect  effectively  the  city,  which  has  been  taken  three 
times — once  by  the  buccaneers,  in  "the  palmy  days  of  those  free- 
booters, when  they  were  lords  of  the  Spanish  main — once  by  the 
French,  on  which  occasion  General  Santa  Anna  lost  his  leg,  and 
lastly  by  the  Americans.  The  successful  debarkation  of  the 
American  army  bv  General  Scott,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  tliat  veteran  soldier.  Not  a  man,  nor  a  boat  was 
lost,  and  the  world  regarded  the  achievement  with  astonishment, 
Then  followed  the  capture  of  the  city,  which  was  accomplished 
with  a  comparatively  trifling  numerical   loss,  though  among  the 


officers  killed  on  our  side  were 
some  of  the  most  gallant  spirits 
in  the   American  army.      The 
city   of    Vera   Cruz   is   a   well 
built  place,  and  its  towers,  cu- 
polas  and  battlements   give   it 
an  imposing  appearance  as  seen 
from  the  harbor.    It  is,  however, 
a  very  unhealthy  residence,  and 
here  the  yellow  fever  rages  an- 
nually to  a  fearful  extent.    The 
houses   in   the  city  arc  mostly 
large,  somo  of  them   three   sto- 
ries in   height,  huilt   in  the  old 
Spanish  or  Moorish  style,  and 
generally    enclosing    a    square 
court    with    covered    galleries. 
They  have  flat  roofs  (azotca.-), 
glass    windows,  and   frequently 
balconies  and  verandahs  in  thfl 
front.     There  is  one  large  plaza.  . 
with  the  government  house  on 
one  side  and  a  church  on  the 
other.     There  are  six  churches 
in  use  and  many  more  in  ruins. 
Provisions   are   dear  here  and 
the  water  bad.     The  city  is  so 
much  affected  by  drought  that 
the  inhabitants  are  very  careful 
to  collect  all  the   rain  water  in 
cisterns   as  it  falls.     The  bad- 
ness  of  the  water  is  supposed 
to  have  no  small  share   in  pro- 
ducing yellow  fever.     The  cas- 
tle of  San  Juan   is   built  upon 
an   island  of  the   same   name, 
about    four    hundred    fathoms 
from  the  shore,  and  is  a  strong 
place,   as   we    have    remarked 
above.     At  its  northwest  angle 
there  is  a  light  house,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  furnished  with 
a     powerful     revolving     light. 
The  harbor  is  a  mere  roadstead 
between   the   town   and    castle, 
and  the  anchorage  is   so   bad, 
that  vessels   secure   themselves 
by  passing  their  cables   keyed 
into  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and 
even  such  precautions  are  inad- 


equate in  the  teeth  of  the  northerly  gales  which  sometimes  rage 
here  for  days.  The  principal  exports  are  gold  and  silver,  cochi- 
neal, sugar,  flour,  indigo,  provisions,  sarsapurilhi,  vanilla,  jalap, 
soap,  dvewoods,  etc.  In  former  times,  a  fair  used  to  bo  held  here 
on  the  arrival  of  the  merchant  fleet  which  sailed  periodically  from 
Cadiz,  and  by  means  of  which  the  commerce  ot  the  colony  waa 
carried  on.  Vera  Cruz  was  founded  in  the  16th  century,  and 
marked  the  site  where  the  Conquistador  Cortez  first  set  foot  on 
the  adventurous  expedition  that  gave  Mexico  to  Spain.  In  1615, 
it  received  its  charter  of  privileges  from  Philip  III.  Its  capture 
by  a  French  squadron,  alluded  to  above,  was  in  1839.  Seven 
afterwards  it  was  destined  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
'countrymen.  It  is  a  city  well  worth  visiting  by  persons  making 
the  tour  of  the  continent.  Few,  however,  arc  inclined  to  make  a 
sojourn  here,  which,  in  fact,  at  certain  seasons  would  be  a  danger- 
ous experiment.  The  traveller  is  apt  to  despatch  it  at  a  glance, 
and  push  on  for  Mexico,  the  most  magnificent  city  of  America. 


CITV    AND  HARBOR    OF    VERA    CRUZ,    MEXICO. 
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MADEMOISELLE  RACHEL  AS  PHEDRE. 

[FROM    A    DAGUERREOTYPE   RT    MEADE   BROTHERS,  OF  NEVT   TORK.] 

We  hare  thought  that  we  could  not  offer  the  patrons  of  the 
Pictorial  a  more  acceptable  picture  than  a  portrait  of  Rachel,  the 
queen  of  the  French  stage,  in  character.  Our  readers  may  he 
assured  that  the  likeness,  as  many  of  them  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  verifying,  was  a  correct  one.  The  daguerreotype  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Meade,  of  the  firm  of  Meade  Brothers,  daguerreo- 
typists,  "New  York,  and  shows  Mademoiselle  Rachel  in  costume, 
while  Mr.  Barry  has  transferred  the  picture  to  wood  with  his  ac- 
customed and  remarkable  fidelity.  The  character  selected  for 
illustration  is  that  of  Phedre,  in  Racine's  tragedy  of  that  name, 
perhaps  the  most  finished  work  of  the  great  classic  dramatist  of 
France,  of  whom  Voltaire  said,  when  asked  why  he  had  not  writ- 
ten a  commentary  on  Racine  as  well  as  on  Corneille  :  "  It  is  al- 
ready done;  you  have  only  to  write  at  the  bottom  of  each  page, 
beautiful,  pathetic,  harmonious,  sublime."  Corneille  was  the 
poet  of  virtue,  honor  and  glory ;  Racine  the  minstrel  of  the  tender 
passion.  In  Phedre,  we  have  the 
guilty,  tempestuous,  vainly-com- 
batted  love  of  Phedre  for  Hippo- 
lyte,  contrasted  with  the  warm  and 
pure  attachment  of  the  latter  to 
Aricia.  Phedre  is  the  wife  of 
Theseus  and  step-mother  of  Hip- 
polytc.  The  subject  is  borrowed 
from  Euripides,  and  its  treatment 
was  modified  by  Racine  to  suit 
the  age  and  the  court  for  which  he 
wrote.  Phedre,  as  the  author  tells 
us,  is  neither  entirely  guilty  nor 
wholly  innocent.  She  is  involved 
by  bcr  destiny  and  the  anger  of 
the  gods  in  an  illegitimate  passion, 
of  which  she  is  the  first  to  realize 
the  horror ;  she  makes  the  greatest 
exertion  to  surmount  it :  she  pre- 
fers to  die  rather  than  declare  it 
to  any  one,  and  when  forced  to 
discover  it,  she  speaks  with  a  con- 
fusion which  shows  that  her  crime 
is  rather  a  punishment  of  the  gods 
than  a  movement  of  her  will. 
The  dread  fatality  that  hurries  her 
along  in  spite  of  her  struggles,  as 
the  irresistible  tide  sweeps  away 
the  strong  swimmer,  tempers  the 
horror  of  the  spectator  with  pity, 
and  compassion  for  the  victim  is 
as  strong  as  condemnation  for  the 
criminal.  That  Racine,  hampered 
by  the  conventionalities  of  the 
French  tragic  stage,  bound  by  the 
fetters  of  rhyme,  by  the  inflexible 
requirements  of  the  classic  unities, 
involving  the  use  of  those  tiresome 
confidants,  the  modern  substitute 
for  the  ancient  choruses,  should 
have  been  able  to  impart  energy, 
interest  and  fire  to  his  tragedy,  is 
a  proof  of  his  exalted  genius. 
Through  the  artificial  garb  with 
which  he  was  compelled  to  clothe 
his  ideas,  nature  and  truth  pierce 
their  way  to  the  popular  heart  and 
stir  it  with  strong  emotions,  par- 
ticularly when  tlie  classic  author 
has  such  a  representative  as  Ra- 
chel. This  truly  great  actress 
made  her  triumphant  debut  on  the 
Parisian  stage  at  a  period  when  in 
the  war  of  the  classic  and  roman- 
tic schools  the  latter  had  just 
achieved  signal  victories.  Dumas 
and  Victor  Hugo  had  obtained  a 
hearing — Sbakspeare  was  no  long- 
er regarded  as  an  insular  barba- 
rian. The  modification  of  popu- 
lar taste  thus  produced  influenced 
of  course  the  style  of  acting,  and 
Rachel,  with  true  artistic  instinct, 
infused  into  the  cold   forms  of  the 


ancient  drama,  the  passion  and  fire  of  her  inspired  genius.  She 
gave  a  new  life  and  a  new  interpretation  to  the  classic  character. 
It  was  a  renewal  of  the  fable  of  Pymalion — she  warmed  the  statue 
into  life.  The  representation  of  Phedre  is  perhaps  her  highest 
achievement.  Her  convulsive  straggles  with  her  fatal  passion — 
her  confession  to  (Enonc,  her  wild  exposure  of  her  passionate 
heart  to  the  object  of  her  unhallowed  love — the  terrific  jealousy 
that  rends  her  soul — her  gathering  gloom  and  dark  despair — form 
a  picture  of  tragic  love  and  woe  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the 
The  audience  is  swept  away  by  the  storm  v  torrent  of  emo- 
tion that  rises  at  her  will ;  the  rigid  framework  of  the  tragedy,  the 
unfamiliar  language,  the  rcpellant  character  of  the  story,  are  all 
forgotten  in  the  triumph  of  the  artist,  and  she  is  hailed,  without 
one  dissentient  voice,  as  the  queen  of  the  tragic  stage.  The 
French  owe  much  to  Rachel.  It  is  to  her,  we  firmly  believe,  that 
their  beautiful  classic  drama,  beautiful  in  spite  of  its  coldness  and 
formality,  still  continues  on  the  stage.  In  her  interpretation  of 
Racine  and  Corneille,  the  characters  of  those  dramatists  cease  to 
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be  French  men  and  women  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  be- 
come Greeks  and  Romans.  Her  stately  classicality,  the  statu- 
esque beauty  of  her  poses,  the  soul  that  informs  her  every  motion, 
are  all  of  tile  ancient  time.  They  carry  us  hack  to  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Athenian  stage — the  era  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
She  lives,  moves  and  breathes  under  the  unseen  pressure  of  that 
inexorable  fate  which  was  the  ruling  principle  of  the  ancient  tragic 
story.  And  yet  from  this  style  of  acting,  she  passes  with  equal 
ease  into  the  domain  of  modern  comedy.  In  the  Lady  Tartuffe 
of  the  lamented  Madame  de  Girardin,  her  triumph  was  no  less  sig- 
nal than  in  the  Phedre  of  Racine;  while  in  the  glowing  creations 
of  the  romantic  dramatists,  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas,  she  appears 
imbued  witli  that  spirit  which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  ancient 
drama.     Though  much  has    been  said  in  gossiping  Paris  of  the 

firivatc  life  of  Rachel,  little  is  known  concerning  it,  and  little  need 
ic  known  to  us.  We  have  to  do  with  the  artiste,  and  not  with 
the  woman.  It  is,  however,  interesting,  to  know  that  this  child  or 
genius  is  a  child  of  the  people ;  that  she  commenced  life  as  a 

strolling  ballad-singer  in  the 
streets  of  Paris ;  that  the  intellec- 
tual beauty  of  her  face,  and  the 
melody  of  her  voice,  casually  im- 
pressed a  Parisian  editor,  by  whose 
exertions  she  was  placed  in  the 
path  of  greatness  and  fortune. 
When,  after  various  struggles,  she 
achieved  a  triumph,  it  was  a  tri- 
umph more  brilliant  and  stable 
than  ever  man  or  woman  won 
upon  the  French  stage.  For  years 
she  has  ruled  the  Parisian  public, 
as  an  empress  rules  her  subject. 
They  have  lavished  on  her  fame, 
homage,  wealth.  She  has  visited 
other  cities,  from  time  to  time,  al- 
ways like  a  victress.  In  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, she  is  as  madly  worship- 
ped and  idolized  as  in  Paris.  We 
have  wonderful  tales  of  her  mag- 
nificence ;  and  her  private  mansion 
in  Paris  is  said  to  vie  with  the  pal- 
aces of  kings  in  splendor.  At  one 
time  her  carriage  and  liveries  bore 
the  colors  and  arms  of  the  imperial 
family  by  a  title  it  is  unnecessary 
to  state.  The  first  minds  in  France 
have  rendered  a  willing  homage  to 
this  Queen  of  Tragedy.  She  has 
always  been  courted,  but  has  never 
stooped  to  win  the  popular  favor. 
On  the  contrary,  her  lofty  disdain 
is  proverbial,  just  at  this  moment 
the  Parisians  appear  to  be  reveng- 
ing themselves  for  this  pride  of 
their  idol,  by  lavishing  on  the  Ital- 
ian actress,  Ristori,  the  same  ap- 
plause, the  same  worship,  we  might 
say,  that  they  bestowed  upon  Ra- 
chel. But  it  is  only  a  rebellious 
freak ;  they  will  welcome  her  back, 
crowned  with  American  laurels, 
with  the  old  enthusiasm  and  the 
old  delight.  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
belongs  to  a  Jewish  family,  and, 
we  believe,  is  herself  a  Jewess. 
There  is  much  of  the  oriental  style 
of  bcautv  in  her  face.  Her  figure 
is  slender,  but  exceedingly  grace- 
ful, and  all  her  movements  are 
harmonious  and  appropriate.  In 
1848,  she  astonished  the  Parisians 
by  singing,  or  rather  reciting  in  a 
oort  of  chant,  the  Marseilles  Hymn. 
This  performance  ban  been  de- 
scribed to  us  as  one  of  the  most 
original,  thrilling  and  electrifying 
exhibitions  on  the  stage.  She 
gradually  wrought  herself  to  the 
Fury  of  the  Python*  and  her  cry 
"to  arms,"  rang  ke  the  notes  of 
a  war-trumpet,  thrilling  .the  heart 
of  every  listener. 
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CHAPTER  X 

DON    KICABDO    1UXOS. 

Two  (lays  had  elapsed  since  the  funeral  of  Don  Tadeo  and 
Glinton.  Teresa,  the  desolate  sister,  after  remaining  for  hours  in 
the  strange  stupefaction  into  which  she  had  fallen  at  her  brother's 
grave,  awoke  at  length  to  lifo  with  all  its  sad  recollections  and 
realities.  The  good  Padre  Hcrrnta  was  unremitting  in  his  kindly 
attentions,  and  the  faithful  servants,  attached  to  their  mistress  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  early  association  and  love  for  her  gentle  char- 
acter, were  untiring  in  their  devotion  to  her  service.  The  Yan- 
kee, Dusenbury,  whose  position  as  regarded  the  favor  of  President 
Herrara  had  been  made  manifest  to  the  officials  on  the  occasion 
of  their  domiciliary  visit,  was  permitted,  as  a  countryman,  to  exer- 
cise the  duties  of  an  executor  on  such  property  as  the  deceased 
possessed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This,  on  examination,  was 
discovered,  as  both  Padre  Hcrrata  and  Dusenbury  had  antici- 
pated, to  be  scanty  enough  ;  for  the  unfortunato  young  man,  in- 
volved in  expenses  during  his  brief  sojourn  in  Mexico,  and  in- 
duced by  his  evil  associates  to  risk  his  means  on  the  uncertain 
chance  of  the  gaming-table,  hail  been  stripped  of  bis  last  dollar 
upon  the  fatal  night  which  had  witnessed  his  death.  Save  a  few 
jewels  possessed  by  Teresa  herself,  the  furniture  of  their  dwelling 
nud  a  small  supply  of  mouey  which  the  sister  had  retained,  noth- 
ing remained  of  a  comfortable  competence  which  a  few  months 
before  had  been  the  fortune  of  the  two  orphans. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  the  death  of  that  mother  whoso  un- 
happy history  has  already  been  briefly  adverted  to.  When,  wearied 
of  the  union  which  had  made  her  life  wretched,  Donna  Maria  Fal- 
cone had  fled  from  her  home,  and  cast  herself  upon  the  wido 
world,  she  was  yet  innocent  of  infidelity  against  her  husband. 
Though  Falcone's  character  and  habits  had  rendered  her  life  in- 
supportable, the  unhappy  wife  had  never  cherished  a  thought  of 
wrong.  The  sympathy  and  apparent  devotedness  of  the  young 
Don  Tadco  had,  it  is  true,  awakened  a  responsivo  chord  in  her 
earnest  nature,  but  she.  had  not  loved  him.  lie  was  to  her,  in  the 
Bhort  period  of  their  acquaintanceship,  as  a  brother,  in  whose 
honor  and  affection  sho  was  conscious  that  she  might  rely,  but 
no  warmer  feelings  than  those  of  a  sister  had  ever  entered  into 
her  heart. 

But  young,  inexperienced  and  unhappy,  she  had  been  worked 
upon  by  one  whoso  life  was  as  much  stained  with  excesses  as 
even  that  of  Falcone  himself.  Don  Ricardo  Ramos,  the  boon 
companion  of  her  husband,  had  cast  his  evil  eye  upon  the  beauti- 
ful wife,  and  resolved  to  make  her  his  victim.  As  insidious  and 
cunning  as  he  was  beW  and  wicked,  ho  sought  to  ingratiate  him- 
self in  Donna  Maria's  favor,  by  all  thcarts  in  which  ho  was  an 
adept.  With  pretended  sympathy,  he  hinted  of  tho  neglect  with 
which  Falcone  evidently  treated  her — with  affected  indignation 
he  wished  that  he  could  claim  a  brother's  privilege  to  call  him  to 
account.  Ho  shrewdly  made  it  appear  that  he  sought  to  restrain 
Falcone  in  his  evil  courses,  when,  in  reality,  ho  was  urging  him 
constantly  to  the  worst  dissipation.  Donna  Maria  at  first  lent  an 
car  to  tho  words  of  her  husband's  friend  ;  and  more  readily,  that 
a  violent  sickness  which  had  attacked  Don  Tadeo,  her  youthful 
friend,  had  deprived  her  of  the  gentle  support  which  his  truthful 
character  ever  afforded  her.  She  could  not  believe  in  such 
baseness  as  was  a  portion  of  Don  Ricardo's  very  being,  and  con- 
sequently she  admitted  him  to  her  society,  and  often  to  her  confi- 
dence, until  the  villain,  grown  daring  through  her  unsuspecting 
kindness,  ventured  to  unveil  his  true  design,  and  proposed  that 
ihe  should  fly  with  him  from  tho  capital  to  one  of  his  estates  in 
eastern  Mexico. 

The  first  intimation  of  Don  Ricardo's  motives  terrified  the 
wife,  but  when,  with  crafty  deliberation,  he  unfolded  his  schemes, 
and,  as  if  secure  of  her  compliance,  proceeded  to  paint,  in  glow- 
ing colors,  the  life  to  which  he  would  lead  her,  the  pride  of  the 
woman  roused  her  to  resolution.  She  was  of  a  high-spirited  and 
ancient  race.  The  blood  of  the  Minas,  her  family,  was  reckoned 
as  the  aanyre  azul  of  old  Spain,  and  it  was  the  pride  which  could 
not  brook  their  reduced  fortunes  that  had  induced  her  parents  to 
give  their  child  to  the  wealthy  Falcone,  albeit  the  latter  boasted 
not  a  line  like  theirs.  But  Don  Ricardo  Ramos,  rich  though  ho 
was,  had  not  the  claims  of  birth  to  back  his  pretensions,  since  ho 
was  of  the  mixed  race  which  claims  as  much  affinity  with 
tho  servile  ranks  of  Mexico  as  with  those  who  deem  themselves 
tho  conquerors'  descendants.  This  circumstance  might,  perhaps, 
havo  had  little  weight  with  Donna  Maria,  had  her  heart  been  in- 
terested in  tho  man  who  addressed  her  ;  but  when,  arrogant  from 
past  success,  tho  libertine  appeared  to  count  at  once  upon  the  wife's 
submission  to  his  arts,  a  sudden  and  decided  change  took  place  in 
the  woman's  character.  She  did  not  spurn  the  man  from  her  pres- 
ence— she  did  not  appal  him  with  a  look  of  lofty  anger  from  her 
flashing  eyes,  nor  pierce  him  with  accents  of  withering  contempt. 
No  I  Donna  Maria  did  not  resort  to  weapons  like  these.  She 
trembled,  she  gasped— as  Don  Ricardo  fondly  fancied,  with  a 
wife's  scruples  and  the  woman's  yielding — and  then,  with  a  smile 
strangely  breaking  oyer  her  proud  features,  and  a  light,  careless 
voice,  she  cried  : 


"  Don  Ricardo,  you  talk  like  a  poet ;  you  paint  the  future  like 
an  artist.  A  woman  would  be  unreasonable  to  reject  so  enthusi- 
astic a  lover  for  a  husband  who  neglects  her." 

The  tone*was  natural — the  smile  which  accompanied  it  was  en- 
chanting. Don  Ricardo  threw  himself  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of 
Donna  Maria,  and  seizing  her  beautiful  white  hand,  covered  it 
with  kisses. 

One  only  stipulation  was  made  by  tho  lovely  woman — that,  un- 
til they  should  have  arrived  upon  the  lover's  estates,  near  Mon- 
terey, no  further  mention  must  be  made  of  love — no  closer  inti- 
macy exist  than  that  of  the  past.  Don  Ricardo  regarded  it  as  a 
whim,  but  Donna  Maria  was  inexorable,  and  the  arrangement 
was  made  All  things  were  prepared  by  the  expectant  lover — ■ 
the, lady  secured  her  private  jewels,  kissed  with  a  tear  the  infant 
child  of  Falcone,  which,  though  she  loved  not  its  father,  was  yet 
dear  to  her — and  then  gave  her  hand  to  Don  Ricardo  Ramos,  for 
an  elopement,  while  Falcone,  absorbed  in  his  worthless  career, 
discovered  not  the  doublo  treachery  of  his  wife  and  friend. 

As  the  lover  lifted  the  beautiful  wife  to  her  carriage,  in  which 
she  had  stipulated  that  she  should  ride  alone,  he  uttempted  to 
kiss  her  lips,  but  she  repulsed  him. 

"Don  Ricardo — your  promise  1"  sho  cried,  gaily.  "Will 
there  not  be  time  enough  when  wc  reach  your  home  1" 

So  Don  Ricardo  Ramos  contented  himself  with  mounting  his 
horse,  and  riding  beside,  and  behind,  and  before  the  carriage, 
wherever  ho  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  closely-veiled  face  of 
his  lovely  prize.  Thus  ho  escorted  Donna  Maria  Falcono  from 
the  capital — thus  eloped  with  the  wife  of  his  friend.  A  proud 
and  fortunate  Lothario  was  Don  Ricardo. 

But  all  fine  things  have  an  end.  One  morning,  when  Don  Ri- 
cardo arose  betimes  at  the  small  hostel,  where  the  horses  had  been 
put  up  for  the  night,  and  nfter  glancing  with  a  satisfied  look  at 
his  travelling  mirror,  hurried  to  tender  his  morning  salutation  to 
the  fair  Donna  Maria,  and  congratulate  her  upon  their  nearness  to 
Monterey,  winch  they  should  reach  during  the  day — behold  I 
Donna  Maria  was  not  to  be  found.  His  own  horso  was  still  in 
tho  stable,  but  tho  horses  and  carriage  of  tho  beautiful  lady,  as 
well  as  the  lady  herself,  had  disappeared. 

"  Where  is  she  1  In  tho  fiend's  name,  answer  I"  cried  Don 
Ricardo  to  the  trembling  host- 

"  The — lady  V '  stammered  the  man. 

"  You  scoundrel — yes !"  roared  Don  Ricardo. 

The  host  did  not  know ;  she  had  ordered  a  relay  of  horses,  and 
departed  during  the  night — did  not  desire  that  tho  gentleman 
should  be  disturbed,  but  had  left  a  note  for  him. 

"  A  note  1     The  furies — give  it  to  mo  I" 

It  was  brief,  but  quite  explanatory. 

"Dos  RiCAnDO  Ramos: — I  return  thanks  for  your  escort, 
which  I  havo  accepted  thus  far  upon  my  journey.  Yon  havo 
been  deceived  in  my  character,  as  I  was  in  yours.  Though  I  am 
an  unhappy  woman,  I  cannot  be  a  guilty  one.   Farewell  forever." 

Don  Ricardo  Ramos  stormed — took  his  horse  and  rode  to  his 
estates — scoured  tho  country  in  every  direction.  But  no  tidings 
did  he  gather  of  the  fugitive,  save  that  relays  of  horses  had  been 
taken  to  the  confines  of  Texas.  At  Matamoras  all  trace  was  lost 
of  Donna  Maria  Falcono. 

So  Don  Ricardo  returned  to  Mexico,  to  be  accused  of  the  elope- 
ment, and  half  suspected  of  murder — to  fight  a  duel  with  his 
friend  Falcone,  and  receive  a  bullet  in  his  body  as  a  lasting  me- 
mento of  that  affair — and  finally,  to  leave  his  native  country  and 
become  a  wanderer  in  foreign  lands,  vainly  seeking  to  discover 
tho  woman  who  had  refused  to  become  his  mistress,  and  on  whom 
he  panted  to  revenge  himself.     But  he  saw  Donna  Mariano  more. 

And  she — beautiful,  proud  and  desperate — what  destiny  was  in 
store  for  her  *  Truly,  an  exceeding  common  one,  though  in  its 
outset  romantic.  Flying  at  once  from  her  husband  and  Don  Ri- 
cardo, sho  crossed  the  American  border  and  reached  a  military 
station  of  the  United  States  army.  Hero  sho  found  honorable 
protection,  and  became  acquainted  with  a  young  Creole  of  New 
Orleans,  who,  with  his  sister,  was  about  to  return  to  tho  States. 
She  gladly  accepted  the  escort  which  they  offered,  and  accompa- 
nied them  upon  their  way.  The  young  merchant  became  passion- 
ately enamored  of  her,  and  Donna  Maria  discovered  that  her  own 
heart  could  love.  She  made  a  confidant  of  the  merchant's  sister, 
who  was  of  a  noble  nature,  and  had  grown  warmly  attached  to 
her  Mexican  friend.  Tho  result  was  commonplace  enough. 
Through  his  correspondents,  the  young  lover  learned  of  the  death 
of  Falcone,  which  occurred  soon  after  their  arrival  at  New  Or- 
leans. He  proposed,  was  accepted,  and  Donna  Maria  Minas  be- 
came Madame  Glinton,  and  afterwards  tho  mother  of  two  lovely 
children,  one  of  -whom  wo  havo  seen  die  tho  death  of  a  suicide, 
in  ihe  presence  of  his  unknown  brother,  Gabriel  Falcone,  and 
tho  other,  a  daughter  whom  we  left  slowly  recovering  from  tho 
deadly  swoon  into  wliich  sho  had  fallen  at  Iter  unhappy  brother's 
grave. 

But  if  the  union  of  Glinton  and  Donna  Maria  was  common- 
place, their  life  was  a  happy  one.  For  nearly  twenty  years  they 
dwelt  together  in  elegant  private  life,  unmingling  with  the  world, 
but  content  in  their  own  family  enjoyment.  Maria  looked  back 
upon  her  brief  relationship  to  Falcone,  as  a  sad  dream  from  which 
she  had  soon  awakened.  At  times,  the  mother's  heart  reverted  to 
her  child,  deprived  of  her  maternal  care,  and  often  sho  regretted 
that  she  had  not  taken  the  babe  with  her  upon  her  abrupt  de- 
parture. But  sho  recollected  that  under  the  circumstances  such 
a  thing  was  impossible.  To  escape  with  a  lover,  while  sho  yet 
pressed  a  husband's  child  to  her  bosom  would  have  seemed  hy- 
pocrisy, unci  though  never  contemplating  other  than  the  step 
actually  taken,  still  she  had  known  beforehand  how  fraught  it  was 
with  dungcr,  and  how  could  she  have  imperilled  the  life  of  her 


innocent  bnbe  in  her  own  wild  expedition  ?      But  it  was  past 

she  had  become  another's  wife,  and  she  strove  to  banish  the  recol- 
lection of  the  single  tie  which  linked  her  to  her  native  land. 

Thus  years  fled  swiftly  by,  and  the  two  children  of  Maria's 
second  marriage,  Charle6  and  Teresa,  grew  up  lovingly  beside 
their  parents.  How  many,  how  bright  were  the  hopes  linked 
around  the  fair  young  brother  and  sister  1  How  often  the  hus- 
band and  his  foreign  wife  fondly  speculated  upon  tho  time  when 
they  should  become  old,  and  their  offspring,  young  and  beautiful, 
sustain  and  gladden  their  declining  years  I 

But  such  was  not  to  bo.  Reverses  camo  suddenly  upon  the 
merchant  Glinton.  Disastrous  seasons  affected  his  affairs,  and  at 
length,  from  wealth  he  speedily  found  himself  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a  competency.  He  grieved  not  for  this  on  his  own  ac- 
count, nor  did  Maria,  but  they  loved  their  children,  and  with  nat- 
ural pride,  desired  to  leave  them  in  tho  style  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  from  infancy.  But  as  this  desire  could  no  long- 
er be  gratified,  Glinton  gathered  tho  wreck  of  his  possessions,  and 
investing  the  greater  portion  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  set 
himself  once  more  at  work,  to  build  up  with  the  remainder  a  new 
fortune  for  himself.  At  this  crisis,  another  blow  fell  upon  him. 
The  annual  epidemic  which  so  cruelly  affects  New  Orleans,  mndo 
its  appearance  just  at  the  season  when  Glinton's  affairs  were  be- 
ginning to  take  an  auspicious  turn.  It  smote  the  mother  amid 
her  children,  and  by  her  husband's  sido.  It  deprived  him  of  his 
Maria,  and  with  her  ho  lost  hopo  itself.  Glinton  did  not  survivo 
the  loss  of  his  wife, 

•  "  lie  tried 

To  do  without  her— liked  it  not— and  died." 

In  ono  short  month  tho  two  slept  side  by  side,  and  Charles  and 
Teresa  were  orphans. 

At  this  period  tho  brother  was  at  college — tho  sister  at  school. 
They  remained  in  their  respective  positions  till  their  education 
was  completed,  and  then  received  the  small  portion  which  had 
been  secured  for  them  by  their  father's  timely  provision.  It 
amounted  to  but  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  Teresa  was  confident 
that  it  would  be  a  great  fortune  for  them,  at  least  till  her  brother, 
on  whom  she  doted,  should  retrieve  by  his  talents,  all  that  their 
parents  had  lost.     Alas  I  the  hopes  of  youth  I 

Charles  Glinton  had  often  heard  his  mother  speak  of  her  native 
land,  though  he,  like  Teresa,  was  unaware  of  tho  early  events  of 
her  history.  Nevertheless,  the  associations  of  the  descriptions  ho 
had  in  childhood  listened  to  from  Donna  Maria's  lips,  had  given 
him  an  earnest  desire  to  behold  Mexico,  and,  consequently,  when 
with  his  sister,  they  proposed  for  themselves  a  future  course  of 
life,  the  idea  of  a  short  visit  to  the  neighboring  republic  was  first 
among  his  suggestions.  Teresa,  who  believed  her  brother's 
judgment  infallible,  at  onco  acceded  to  Charles's  proposal,  tho 
more  readily  as  he  ussured  her  that  he  designed  making  such  ar- 
rangements as  would  enable  him  on  his  return  to  pursue  his  fa- 
ther's business  as  a  consignee  of  tho  Mexican  and  Indian  traders. 
Thus  the  two  children,  for  they  were  little  more,  left  their  nntivo 
Now  Orleans,  and  set  out  on  their  ill-fated  visit  to  the  capital  of 
Mexico.  What  afterwards  occurred  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
Glinton,  possessed  of  engaging  manners  and  apparently  wealthy, 
soon  found  himself  immersed  in  tho  gay  life  of  Mexican  young 
men — he  became  acquainted  with  Gabriel  Falcone — was  led  into 
dissipation  and  play,  and  became 

"  A  thing 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  his  funeral  wing." 


CHAPTER  XL 


FALCONE   AND   TERESA. 


Two  days,  as  wo  havo  said,  had  elapsed  since  the  funeral  of 
Charles  Glinton,  and  in  that  time,  the  Yankee,  Dusenbury,  had 
ascertained  the  exact  state  of  the  surviving  orphan's  worldly  af- 
fairs. With  his  habitual  calculation,  he  knew  that  what  little 
cash  and  effects  save  her  jewels  that  Teresa  possessed  would  bo 
barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  journey  home  ;  and 
the  two  slaves,  Hannibal  and  Lucille,  had  they  not  been  already 
emancipated  by  the  Mexican  laws,  he  knew  would  never  be  dis- 
posed of  by  their  gentlo  mistress.  Consequently  they  must  be 
provided  for,  and  our  Yankee  was  not  himself  rich  in  personal 
means,  though  his  shrewd  business  tact  was  already  making  itself 
felt  in  many  commercial  circles  of  Mexico. 

Jako  Dusenbury,  finding  himself  in  Mexico  about  a  year  before, 
with  but  little  else  than  his  native  thrift,  and  some  services  which 
it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  render  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment, as  his  capital,  had  nevertheless  managed,  through  the  as- 
sistance of  some  influential  Mexican  friends,  to  organize  a  profit- 
able trading  business,  which,  requiring  his  supervision  alone,  was 
now  bringing  him  steady  and  increasing  returns  for  skill  and  en- 
terprise. At  the  present  time  ho  discovered  that  his  presence  in 
an  eastern  province  of  the  republic  might  bo  of  advantage  to 
himself  in  point  of  profit,  and  it  required  not  much  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  worthy  North  American,  to  discern  that  it  was 
his  plain  and  downright  duty  to  sec  that  his  young  countrywoman 
should  be  escorted  safe  and  comfortably  to  her  distant  American 
home.  Therefore,  with  as  much  real  knight-errantry  as  ever  existed 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  our  hero  constituted  himself  the  defender 
and  protector  of  the  orphan  beauty,  and  forthwith  took  under  his 
direction,  not  only  all  preparations  for  the  journey,  but  the  care 
and  expense  of  the  lady's  household  itself.  In  bis  quality  of  ex- 
ecutor, Dusenbury  possessed  an  undoubted  right  to  act  in  this 
manner,  though  few  would  have  asserted  such  right,  accompanied 
as  it  was  with  constant  pecuniary  expense  to  himself.  Dusenbu- 
ry, however,  as  disinterested  as  he  was  unpretending,  used  his 
executorship  only  as  a  plausible  covering  for  his  concealed  gener- 
osity.    He  knew  very  well,  that,  while  Teresa  would  shrink  from 
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receiving  benefits  at  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  she  could  very  well 
be  induced  to  believe  that,  us  executor,  he  was  but  providing 
supplies  from  her  deceased  brother's  effects. 

"  And  how  on  airth,"  quoth  the  Yankee,  to  himself,  "how  on 
nhth  am  I  a  goin'  to  administer,  unless  I  get  something  to  ad- 
minister with  ?  That  gal  and  those  niggers  arc  bound  to  live, 
and  while  Jake  Dusenbury's  got  a  dollar,  he  aint  a  goin'  to  let  a 
lady  suffer — pcrtick'ly  when  that  ere  lady  is  a  countrywoman, 
and  B  denied  sight  better  than  any  o'  these  Mexican  feminities 
that  ride  round  the  market,  jes'  like  yaller  angels.  Jehosaphat  I" 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution  of  the  indomitable  Yankee, 
everything  went  on  as  formerly  in  the  dwelling  of  Teresa  Glinton. 
The  servants  went  regularly  about  their  duties,  at  the  same  tiino 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  leaving  the  city  ;  and  Du- 
senbury,  without  parade  or  assumption,  quietly  constituted  him- 
self a  "  business  committee  of  one,"  as  he  jocosely  expressed  it, 
to  make  everything  about  the  young  mistress  as  comfortable  as 
possible. 

Padre  Herrata  observed  all  this,  for  the  priest  well  knew  the 
character  of  his  American  friend,  and  also  the  state  of  the  unfor- 
tunate: (ilinton's  affairs.     He  smiled  approvingly,  as  he  noticed 
thodical  manner  in  which  Dnscnbury  attended  to  all  that 
i  y,  and  pressing  the  latter's  hand,  said,  in  his  fervent 
manner : 
"  Signer  Dwiuubary — you  are  a  noble  heart,  and  I  esteem  you 
is  I  know  you  better.     Heaven  has  truly  blessed  mo  iu  the 
friends  it  has  given  me." 

"  Padre,  you  jes'  talk  so,  because  you're  good  yourself.    I  aint 

a  doin'  any  more  than  my  dooty,  and  I  take  it  we're  all  Chris- 

and  headin'  for  the  same  heaven." 

"  It  would  be   well  if  some  of  the  crowned  and  mitred  heads 

of  earth  were  as  sure  of  reaching  there  as  this  honest  American," 

murmured  Padre  Herrata  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away. 

Alon/.o  Vallejo,  the  nephew  of  Don  Tadeo,  after  his  return 
from  the  funeral  where  he  had  become  so  strangely  acquainted 
with  the  daughter  of  his  uncle's  cherished  friend,  remained  in  a 
of  mind  entirely  now  to  him.  lie  wondered  that  his 
thoughts  dwelt  not  so  much  upon  his  recent  loss  as  upon  the  sin- 
gular revelation  it  had  caused.  The  image  of  the  beautiful  Ter- 
esa, as  he  had  beheld  her  kneeling  by  her  brother's  grave,  and 
then  reposing,  pale  and  deathly,  upon  the  breast  of  the  faithful 
Lucille,  presented  itself  constantly  before  hhj  memory,  and  he 
tortured  himself  with  apprehensions  concerning  her  safety.  Early 
on  the  following  morning  he  was  at  the  house  into  which  he  had 
beheld  her  borne  still  wrapped  in  stupor,  and  there  learned  from 
his  new  acquaintance,  Duscnbury,  tho  stato  of  the  maiden's 
health.  He  lingered  long  that  day,  and  again  in  tho  evening  ho 
ted  himself.  Thus  for  two  days,  the  young  man,  feeling 
that  love  for  the  almost  unknown  girl  was  henceforth  to  be  a  part 
of  his  being,  pondered  upon  his  uncle's  sad  story,  and  tenanted 
his  imagination  with  a  thousand  vague  uncertainties. 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  floor  of  the 
apartment  which  had  been  tho  studio  of  his  revered  relative, 
"  ah !  if  she  should  love  another,  I  feel  that  my  uncle's  fate  will 
be  mine." 

But  on  tho  evening  of  tho  second  day,  on  reaching  the  house 
of  Teresa,  Alonzo  was  informed  by  Hannibal  that  his  mistress 
was  so  fur  recovered  ns  to  be  at  that  moment  sitting  in  an  inner 
parlor  of  the  house,  opening  upon  tho  small  garden  attached  to 
its  rear. 

"  And  a  gemman  is  wid  missy,"  added  the  negro. 

"  A  gentleman  !"  cried  Alonzo,  starting.     "  Ah,  a  friend  of  tho 

— Senor  Duscnbury,  probably." 
"  Gorra  no  1     Massa   Duscnbury  gone   way   to-night   long  wi' 
Padre  Herratu,  but  ho  say  ho  be  back  soon.     Dis  am  no  friend  oh 
any  body.     Gorra !  I  wish  he  head  brake— dis  gemman." 

"  He  is  evidently  no  friend  of  yours,  Hannibal,"  said  Vallejo, 
smiling  at  the  negro's  frankness,  though  more  than  ever  alarmed 
lest  the  gentleman  in  question  might  prove  to  be  a  favored  ad- 
mirer of  Teresa,     "  Will  he  remain  long  with  your  mistress  1" 

"  I  tink  not,"  answered  Hannibal.  "  Missy  Teresa  no  liko 
him  nuther." 

This  piece  of  information  greatly  relieved  poor  Alonzo,  so  ho 
quietly  took  a  seat,  in  order  to  await  the  appearance  of  Duscnbury, 
Hannibal  departed  to   attend  to  his  duties.     In  the  mean 
.vo  will   take    the  liberty  of  introducing  the   reader  to  the 
[little  inner  parlor  of  the  dwelling  occupied  by  Teresa  Glinton, 
tluit  lady  now  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  upon  a  sofa,  near  tho 
open  window.     She  was  very  pale,  but   at   the  same   time   very 
A  loose  white  robe,  modestly  trimmed  with  narrow  lace, 
and  clasped  across  the  bosom  with  a  small  brooch,  in  which  was  a 
portrait  of  her  brother,  covered,  but  could  not  conceal  the  grace- 
ful symmetry  of  her  form.     Her  hair,  parted  over  tho  wide  brow, 
hung  in  thick  ringlets  upon  her  shoulders,  in  ono  cluster  of  which 
ft   hand  had  buried  itself,  supporting  her  beautiful   head. 
Her  right  pressed  tightly  against  her  heart,  which  was  heaving 
with    evident  excitement.      Her    eyes   were    tearless   and  very 
bright. 

Opposite  to  her  sat  Gabriel  Falcone,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  hers 
with  a  look  which  was  manifestly  intended  to  express  much  ten- 
der sympathy,  but  to  which  the  dissipated  features  of  the  young 
man  imparted  an  uncertain  aud  not  attractive  character.  But  his 
voice  was  very  low  and  alluring. 

"  I  loved  your  poor  brother  deeply,  senora,  I  appreciated  his 
noble  qualities — his  earnestness  of  nature — " 

"  His  credulous  nature,  which  made  him  too  easily  your  dupe, 
Sir,"  cried   Teresa,  her  voice  quivering  with  repressed  agitation. 
"  O  that  Charles  had  never  entered  this  ill-omened  city,  he  would 
not  then  have  fallen  into  a  heartless  villain's  snares." 
Falcone  looked  with  amazement  upon  the  young  girl,  for  ho 


had  never  heard  such  harsh  language  from  her  at  any  time  be- 
fore. He  bit  his  lips,  in  the  effort  to  preserve  his  own  grave 
demeanor,  and  answered  : 

"  Truly,  the  senora  is  unjust  to  one  who  esteemed  her  brother 
— who  would  serve  herself." 

"  Esteemed  my  brother — serve  me  !"  exclaimed  Teresa,  slight- 
ly elevating  her  voice,  but  altering  not  otherwise  her  manner. 
"Senor  Falcone,  you  can  serve  me  best  by  speaking  no  more  of 
him,  and  leaving  me  at  once  and  forever." 

"  Nay,  senora,"  murmured  the  unabashed  Falcone,  in  his  sin- 
gularly mellow  tones,  "  I  should  be  false  to  my  esteem  for  him, 
and  untrue  to  my  deep  respect  for  you,  could  I  neglect  my  duty 
at  this  time.  Do  not  condemn  me  that  I  sympathize  with  you, 
Senora  Glinton — so  lovely,  so  unfortunate — " 

"  Cease,  sir.  This  is  no  time  nor  place  for  flatteries  I"  cried 
Teresa,  suddenly  rising  from  the  couch  on  which  sho  had  partial- 
ly reclined,  and  folding  her  small  hands  upon  her  bosom. 

She  spoke  in  a  voice  of  determination,  and  her  eyes,  dilating 
into  brilliancy,  were  fixed  undauntedly  upon  the  intruder.  So 
might  have  looked  her  mother,  Donna  Maria,  upon  the  man  who 
proposed  to  her  dishonor,  had  she  not  chosen  to  conceal  her  in- 
dignation. But  the  blood  of  the  Minas  was  in  the  veins  of  both, 
and  though  Teresa's  glance  dwelt  so  fixedly  upon  his  bold  coun- 
tenance, the  eye  of  Gabriel  Falcone  fell  not,  nor  changed  from  its 
look  of  seeming  sensibility. 

"  Senor  Falcone,  I  am  young,  and  the  ways  of  the  world  arc 
unfamiliar  to  me.  I  know  not  what  wicked  prompting  in  your 
heart  led  you  to  tempt  my  trusting  brother  to  his  ruin.  I  know 
not  what  new  design  of  evil  you  may  harbor  against  an  orphan 
girl.  But,  in  my  soul,  Senor  Falcone,  I  feel  that  on  your  head 
lies  the  blood  of  Charles  Glinton.  You,  senor,  enticed,  betrayed 
him  to  his  fate.  But  for  you  he  had  been  innocent,  and  I  had 
not  been  desolate." 

The  maiden  covered  her  eyes,  as  sho  said  this,  with  both  her 
hands,  whilst  her  breast  heaved  tumultously.  Falcone,  hardened 
as  ha  was  by  selfishness  and  dissipation,  could  not  for  the  mo- 
ment recover  his  assurance  sufficiently  for  a  reply,  and  Teresa, 
collecting  her  fortitude,  continued: 

"  Now,  sir,  bo  satisfied  with  the  misery  you  have  caused.  I 
implore  you  to  insult  me  not  with  your  compassion.  Depart  from 
this  house,  Senor  Falcone,  and  let  me  forget  that  you  exist,  ere 
my  memory  urges  me  to  curse  your  name." 

Teresa  stood  before  tho  libertine  with  all  her  mother's  pride 
legible  upon  her  features,  yet  tempered  with  a  sadness  that  made 
its  exhibition  still  moro  impressive.  But  Falcono  was  not  one  to 
be  thus  repulsed. 

"  Senora,"  he  rejoined,  blandly,  "  it  would  bo  impious  for  mo 
to  believe  that  such  gentle  lips  could  utter  a  curse — " 

"  Have  I  not  said  that  this  is  no  period  for  flattery  1  Senor 
Falcone,  hear  from  these  lips  that  I  hate — despise  you !  Hear, 
when  I  declare  that  the  bitterness  of  my  brother's  death,  is  that 
he  died  by  following  one  so  baso  as  you.  Now,  sir — away  !  Dare 
no  longer  to  pollute  the  air  which  ho  breathed  with  your  false- 
hearted words.  Go  I  or  my  menials  shall  hear  me  utter  my 
contempt  1" 

The  young  girl's  form  swelled  into  majesty  with  the  indigna- 
tion which  filled  her  spirit,  and  Falcone,  while  he  writhed  under 
the  evident  loathing  which  she  manifested,  could  not  but  feel  that 
she  was  a  woman  born  to  awaken  admiration  and  respect.  Nev- 
ertheless, with  the  hardihood  which  formed  a  large  portion  of  his 
character,  he  did  not  even  then  despair  of  softening  the  obduracy 
of  her  feelings  towards  him  ;  for  Falcone  believed  himself  skilled 
in  all  the  ways  of  womankind,  and  smiled  within  himself  at  tho 
thought  that  such  a  child  as  Teresa  could  be  proof  against  his 
art  and  experience  Therefore,  though  the  last  words  of  the 
maiden  grated  harshly  on  his  car,  he  neither  chose  to  answer 
them  nor  comply  with  their  requisitions.  Ho  simply  let  his 
glance  fall  suddenly  upon  the  floor,  and  leaning  his  forehead  upon 
the  open  palm  of  his  hand,  seemed  for  a  moment  absorbed  in 
abstracted  meditation. 

Teresa  remained  standing,  her  slight  but  erect  form  scarcely 
supported  by  the  window-frame  against  which  she  partially  leaned. 
Her  eyes  still  rested  upon  Falcone's  face,  and  the  scorn  which  had 
a  moment  since  wreathed  her  delicately-chiselled  lip,  yet  gave  a 
determined  expression  to  all  her  features. 

At  length,  as  if  by  a  quick  impulse,  Falcone  sprang  suddenly 
from  the  chair  on  which  he  sat,  and  throwing  himself  upon  ono 
knee  before  the  young  girl,  clasped  both  her  hands  within  his 
own,  before  sho  could  make  a  movement  to  prevent  the  action. 
Then,  speaking  in  a  hurried  whisper,  while  undoubted  sincerity 
gleamed  from  his  passionate  eyes,  the  young  gamester  proceeded 
with  an  energy  of  resolve  that  constrained  Teresa's  attention 
before  she  could  control  her  faculties. 

"  Listen  to  me,  senora,"  cried  Gabriel  Falcono.  "  You  shall 
hear  me  1  I  love  you — passionately,  madly  lovo  you  !  Think 
you  that  with  such  a  feeling  in  my  heart,  I  could  have  meditated 
aught  against  your  brother's  safety — against  your  peace  of  mind  f 
No  1  by  all  the  saints,  I  mourn  as  deeply  as  yourself  tho  loss  of 
one  so  dear  to  both  of  us.  Senora !  senora  !  drive  mo  not  to 
despair — urge  me  not  to  become  all  you  have  declared  me  to  be  ! 
I  love  you,  I  adore  you.  Beware,  ere  you  rouse  within  my  nature 
other  and  different  feelings — " 

Falcone  paused,  for  he  caught  the  bright  cyo  of  Teresa  fixed 
on  his  with  a  look  of  such  defiant  scorn  that  it  almost  seemed  to 
burn  into  his  soul.  The  daughter  of  Donna  Maria  Minus  had  for- 
gotten her  weakness,  her  suffering,  her  sorrow.  With  every  feature 
rigid  in  marble  beauty,  with  nostrils  swollen  and  lips  compressed, 
while  the  light  that  blazed  from  her  glorious  eyes  seemed  to  irra- 
diate her  entire  countenance,  she  towered  a  moment  before  the 
gambler's  vision,  and  then,  thrusting  her  hand  beneath  her  white 


robe,  where  it  was  clasped  over  her  bosom,  drew  forth  a  long, 
tbin-bladed  dagger,  which  she  uplifted  suddenly,  its  point  aimed 
at  the  heart  of  Gabriel  Falcone. 

The  young  gambler  was  brave  ami  confident,  but  the  sudden- 
ness of  Teresa's  action  startled  him,  so  that  he  immediately 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  retreated  a  step  from  the  threatening 
weapon.  But  a  moment  afterwards  he  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  apparent  timidity,  and  with  a  smile  that  partook  as  much  of 
bitterness  as  humor  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if  playfully  to  put 
the  stiletto  aside. 

"  Beware,  senor — I  trifle  not.  Go  1"  cried  tho  unmoved  maiden, 
pointing  to  the  door. 

Falcone  laughed,  and  dexterously  advancing  his  hand,  seized 
the  maiden's  wrist,  and  compressed  it  so  harshly  that  a  loud  cry 
escaped  her  lips. 

"  Ah,  pretty  one,  you  cannot  harm  mo  now,"  cried  the  young 
man,  mockingly. 

But  scarcely  had  the  cry  which  she  uttered  left  Teresa's  lips, 
when  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  opened,  ami  the  figure  of  a 
young  man  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  It  was  Alonzo  Vallejo. 
A  single  glance  sufficed  to  discover  to  the  youth  the  position 
of  Teresa  Glinton,  though  he  knew  not  who  was  her  companion. 
The  dagger,  still  clasped  in  the  maiden's  hand,  whilst  her  wrist 
was  compressed  by  the  stranger's  grasp,  and  from  which  she 
was  struggling  to  free  herself,  her  look  of  mingled  scorn  and  ter- 
ror, satisfied  Alonzo  at  once  that  the  other  gentleman  was  no 
welcome  guest  in  the  houso.  So,  without  staying  a  second  for 
further  information  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  our  young  student 
sprang  forward  at  once,  and  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  forehead  of 
Falcone,  which  made  the  gamester  not  only  release  his  hold,  but 
reel,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drunken  man. 

"  Senora — senora  1  arc  you  hurt !"  cried  Vallejo,  in  great  agi- 
tation, as  he  turned  to  look  upon  the  maiden,  without  appearing 
to  think  any  further  upon  the  man  whom  he  had  struck.  But 
Teresa  Glinton,  more  watchful  than  her  defender,  saw  that  Fal- 
cone was  about  to  rush  upon  his  assailant. 

"  Take  care  I"  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  and  threw  herself  for- 
ward, with  the  stiletto  raised  in  her  hand,  just  at  the  instant 
when  the  infuriated  gamester  was  about  to  attack  the  student. 
"  Back  !  senor  1"  she  cried,  interposing  herself  between  Falcono 
and  the  young  man.  "  Unmanly  as  you  arc,  I  permit  you  to  do- 
part  unscathed  ;  but  go  at  once  !" 

Gabriel  Falcone's  features  fairly  writhed  with  passion,  and  the 
foam  gathered  on  his  lips. 

"  Is  this  the  favored  ono  V  ho  cried,  hoarsely.  "  How  many 
more  lovers  has  the  virtuous  Teresa  concealed  V 

Alonzo  Vallejo  heard  the  taunt,  and  springing  before  the  fair 
girl  who  had  interposed  herself  between  them,  struck  once  moro 
at  the  face  of  the  gamester,  grasping,  at  the  same  time,  his  neck- 
cloth. Falcone  was  of  stouter  build,  and  stronger  in  reality  than 
the  young  student,  but  tho  energy  of  the  hitter's  assault  bore  him 
backward  toward  tho  open  door,  through  which  he  would  in  a 
moment  more  have  been  precipitated,  had  not  he  succeeded  in 
griping  firmly  the  other's  arm,  and  thus  impeding  the  exercise  of 
his  muscles.  Then,  gathering  his  own  strength,  he  bent  sudden- 
ly and  cast  the  student  violently  upon  the  floor.  The  next  mo- 
ment Falcone  drew  a  dagger  and  lifted  it  above  Vallejo's  breast 
— but  not  before  the  brave  Teresa  Glinton  had  discovered  tho 
murderous  intention.  Quick  as  thought  she  sprang  forward  and 
seizing  the  gamester's  hand,  turned  his  weapon  aside,  while  her 
own  stiletto  threatened  him  in  turn.  But  at  this  moment  a  gentle 
pressure  upon  her  head  caused  her  to  look  up,  and  she  beheld 
the  mild  face  of  Padre  Herrata,  who,  with  Duscnbury,  had  just 
entered  the  apartment. 

"  Don't  kill  the  cuss — ho  aint  wuth  it,"  cried  tho  Yankee.  "Je- 
hosaphat !"  he  continued,  looking  admiringly  upon  the  maiden, 
whilst,  with  all  the  equanimity  imaginable,  he  inserted  his  fingers 
beneath  the  collar  of  Falcone's  coat  and  unceremoniously  dragged 
that  gentleman  from  the  prostrate  Vallejo,  "  Jehosaphat !  Miss 
Teresy — you're  tho  clear  grit,  an'  no  mistake.  Reg'lar  American 
spnnk,  by  kingdom  1  Who's  afeard,  I'd  like  to  know,  when  our 
gals  can  protect  themselves  so  fashion  ?  Here,  you  black- 
muzzled,  yallcr-skinncd  chap,  I  dunno  who  you  are,  or  whero 
you  come  from  nuther,  but  jes'  you  walk  Spanish  this  time,  an' 
if  you  want  to  settle,  call  on  Jake  Dusenbury." 

So  saying,  whilo  Alonzo  Vallejo  arose  to  his  feet,  and  Teresa, 
clinging  to  Padre  Herrata,  seemed  about  to  relapse  into  the 
deathly  state  from  which  she  had  so  lately  recovered,  the  imper- 
turbable Yankee,  confining  Falcone  as  with  an  iron  grasp,  thrust 
him  forcibly  out  of  the  room,  and  through  the  outer  apartment, 
to  the  open  hall-door,  where  stood  tho  negro  Hannibal.  Here, 
releasing  hiin,  he  said,  quietly : 

"  You  know  my  name,  and  somethin'  o'  my  natur.  So,  good- 
by,  and  keep  your  distance." 

Falcone  ground  his  teeth  together,  and  cast  a  malignant  look 
upon  the  unmoved  Yankee.  Then,  clutching  his  hat  and  cane, 
which  tho  grinning  negro  extended  to  him,  he  rushed  from  tho 
house. 

"  Gorra!  dat  am  de  ticket!"  cried  Hannibal,  clasping  his  hands 
delightedly,  when  the  Yankee  had  returned  to  the  inner  room. 
"  Dat  Massa  Dusenbury  aint  'fraid  de  debbil  hi'self.  O,  Missy 
Lucille  !  what  for  you  no  be  hero,  for  see  the  fun?"  ho  asked,  of 
the  mulatto  girl,  who  now  mado  her  appearance.  "  Massa  Fal- 
cone he  get  he  walkin'-papcrs.     Gorra  mity,  how  he  go !" 

"  .1/rt  fui !"  returned  the  girl.  "  Do  you  think  I  not  sec  him  ? 
Mm  Dieu!  lam  full  of  fear  he  will  come  back  and  kil'  us  all. 
0  del  t" 

"  Nebbcr  you  fear  !  Massa  Dusenbury  cat  him  up,  like  chaw 
o'  bacca.  Gorra!  He  make  ou'y  one  mouf-ful  ob  Massa 
Falcone." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ANSELMO      ZUMOZIH. 

The  position  of  Mexican  af- 
fairs at  the  point  to  which  we 
have  arrived  in  our  story,  was  ex- 
ceedingly dubious.  It  was  at  that 
great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  when  her  foreign  rela- 
tions were  threatened  with  serious 
disturbance,  growing  out  of  the 
loss  of  one  of  her  finest  northern 
provinces,  the  latter's  erection  into 
a  separate  rcpnblic,  and  its  subse- 
quent annexation  as  a  State  to 
the  American  confederacy.  Tex- 
as had  been  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  a  Pandora's  box  of  evils  to 
unfortunate  Mexico.  Wrested 
from  her  jurisdiction  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  a  foreign  popula- 
tion, and  held  manfully  by  them 
against  her  bravest  troops,  it  had 
been  well  if  she  had  granted  to 
the  province  its  independent  pos- 
session of  the  territory  north  of  the 
Rio  Nueces.  Doubtless  if,  after  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  republic's 
forces  and  the  capture  of  its  pres- 
ident and  commander  in-chief  at 
San  Jacinto,  by  the  Texan  Gen- 
eral Houston,  a  wise  foresight  had 
relinquished  all  claim  bevond  the 
Nueces,  a  long  train  ot  ruinous 
results  might  have  been  prevented. 
At  that  period,  requisitions  were 
suddenly  set  on  foot  by  the  Amer- 
ican government,  through  which 
spoliation  damages  to  the  amount 
of  several  millions  of  dollars  were 
peremptorily  demanded  from  the 
Mexican  administration  ;  and 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that 
had  the  latter  seen  fit,  it  might 
have  effected  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  all  differences  and  quash- 
ed every  demand  by  the  simple 
cession  to  the  United  States  of  its 
asserted  title  to  sovercigntv  over 
Texas.  For  the  annexation  of 
the  "  Lone  Star  Republic  "  to  the 
Federal  Union  was  even  then  ris- 
ing into  a  question  of  magnitude. 
Therefore  we  may  conjecture  that, 

however  humiliating  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  the  cession  of 
Texas  under  coercion  might  have  been  at  the  time,  Mexico  would 
have  gained  by  it  in  every  political  point  of  view,  and  been  spared 
the  after  degradation  which  her  feeble  councils  were  rapidly 
approximating. 

There  is  very  little  occasion  to  doubt  that  the  condition  of 
Mexico  at  the  period,  when  the  American  minister  Slidcll  (ac- 
credited for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  conflicting  questions  be- 
tween the  two  republics  to  a  point  <T  appui,  from  which  a  final 
adjustment  might  proceed)  arrived  at  the  capital,  was  deplorable 
in  the  extreme. 

"  The  country,"  wrote  the  envoy,  in  communicating  to  his  gov- 
ernment, "  torn  by  conflicting  factions,  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  an- 
archy, its  finances  in  a  condition  utterly  desperate.  I  do  not  see 
where  means  can  possibly  be  found  to  carry  on  the  government. 
The  annual  expense  of  the  army  alone  exceeds  twenty-one  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  while  the  net  revenue  is  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve.  While  there  is  a  prospect  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
no  capitalist  will  loan  money  at  any  rate,  however  onerous.  Eve- 
ry branch  of  the  revenue  is  already  pledged  in  advance.  The 
troops  must  be  paid,  or  they  will 
revolt." 

The  administration  of  the  re- 
public at  the  time  of  Slidell's  ar- 
rival, was  exceedingly  insecure, 
and  a  very  large  party  existed, 
adverse  to  the  temporizing  policy 
pursned  by  General  Herrara,  and 
ready  for  a  change  of  rule,  to 
whatsoever  consequences  such 
change  might  lead.  Consequent- 
ly, Jake  Dusenbury,  whose  two 
years'  residence  among  a  Mexican 
population  (during  which  various 
uansactions,  political  as  well  as 
commercial,  escaped  not  his 
shrewd  observation)  had  familiar- 
ized him  with  the  harlequin 
changes  continually  transpiring 
around  him,  was  not  unprepared 
for  a  communication  made  to  him 
by  the  Padre  Herrata  on  the 
morning  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  incidents  related  in  our  last 
chapter.  Indeed,  this  communica- 
tion related  to  an  event  long  look- 
ed for  by  both. 

"  General  Herrara  has  resigned, 
and  a  new  administration  enter  at 
once  upon  the  field,"  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  information  impart- 
ed by  the  priest. 

"  And  General  Herrara's  dock- 
menu  are  at  a  discount,  eh, 
padre  !"  asked  the  Yankee. 

"  Doubtless  he  retires  with  the 
esteem  if  not  the  favor  of  this 
fickle  people,"  answered  the  priest. 
"  But  what  mean  you,  my  son,  by 
his  '  documents  V 

"O,  nothin'  extra — only,  as  I 
sort  o'  spectcd,  that  clever  old  fel- 
low, Herrera,  wouldn't  be  in  pow- 
er much  longer,  an'  as  there  was 
a  smart  chance  o'  that  fightin' 
General  Parcdes  succeed  in'  him, 
and  as  that  same  hoss,  Parcdes, 
aint  best  friends  in  the  world  to 
me  or  you,  nuther,  padre — you 
see  I  kind  o'  cal'lated  it  was  best 
to  get  our  passports  from  Herrera, 
an  start  at  once  for  the  frontier, 
before    Paredes    gits    his    fixiu's 
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ready  for  upsettin'  all  that  Herrara's  been  doin'.  What  do  you 
think  o'  that,  Padre  1" 

"  It  is  what  I  might  have  expected  from  your  prudence  and 
forethought,  my  good  friend.  It  would  be  indeed  difficult  for 
either  of  us  to  procure  a  favor  from  General  Paredes,  though  I 
trust  bis  excellency  is  both  a  good  patriot  and  a  wise  man. 
Therefore  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  know  that  you  have  President 
Herrara's  sign-manual,  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  will  be 
certain  of  respect." 

"  Here  are  the  passes,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  old  chap  him- 
self, for  Senor  Dusenbury  and  Senora  Glinton,  with  their  family 
and  servants — so  you  see,  padre,  if  you'll  jes'  go  along  with  us, 
we're  all  right  an'  no  mistake  " 

"  But  we  may  have  enemies  very  speedily  upon  our  track," 
said  the  priest.  "  Are  you  aware  that  the  young  man  with  whom 
the  difficulty  occurred  last  night,  is  known  as  one  of  the  friends 
of  our  new  president  ?" 

"  That  chap  Falcone  ?"  cried  the  Yankee.  "  He  be  derned — 
ask  vour  pardon,  padre — but  he  aint  o'  no  account,  that  feller." 

"Be  not  too  sure  of  that,  my  son.      Such  times  as  the  present 
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bring  strange  actors  on  the  field, 
lint  know  you  who  this  young 
man  is  V 

"  If  he  comes  sneakin'  round 
our  young  senora,  I'll  let  him 
know  who  Jake  Dusenbury  is," 
returned  the  Yankee,  shaking  his 
head.  "  But  proceed,  padre — who 
on  airth  is  the  critter  ? 

The  priest  was  about  respond- 
ing to  this  demand,  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  person  at  the 
open  door  of  the  room  in  which 
the  conversation  was  taking  place, 
caused  him  to  pause  suddenly, 
and  the  next  instant  to  rise  eager- 
ly from  the  seat  which  he  occu- 
pied. At  the  same  moment  the 
new  comer  walked  hurriedly  into 
the  apartment,  with  both  hands 
extended  to  the  two  friends  who 
advanced  to  meet  him. 

"  Anselmo — my  noble  boy!" 
cried  the  priest,  as  he  folded  the 
stranger  in  his  embrace. 

"  Capting  Zumozin,  by  thun- 
der !"  ejaculated  the  Yankee,  seiz- 
ing the  hand  which  was  offered 
to  him,  and  wringing  it  energet- 
ically. "  Jehosaphat !  who  in  time 
'spected  to  see  yeou  ?  And  there 
aint  a  mortal  man  this  side  o'  the 
States  that  I'd  gi'n  more  to  see, 
now  I  tell  ye." 

The  new  comer  returned  the 
warm  grasp  of  Duscnbury's  hand, 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  re- 
plied to  the  affectionate  interroga- 
tions of  Padre  Herrata,  whose 
eves  dwelt  upon  the  manly  figure 
which  he  embraced,  with  all  the 
interest  of  a  father.  Anselmo 
Zumozin  was  indeed  worthy  of  in- 
terest, as  he  stood  before  his  two 
friends  at  this  moment,  his  fine 
form  towering,  erect  and  graceful, 
above  them  both.  Sinewy  and 
majestic,  yet  flexible,  the  limbs 
and  frame  of  this  young  man 
seemed  capable  of  great  action  and 
endurance,  and  there  was  a  gentle 
self-possession  and  quiet  beauty  in 
all  his  appearance,  that  could  not 
but  be  acknowledged  and  admired. 
He  was  clad  in  a  light  suit  of  green,  half  military,  half  hunting, 
as  if  he  had  just  stepped  from  some  woodland  region,  where  he 
reigned  a  forest  prince.  A  maroon  velvet  hat,  from  which  a  sin- 
gle eagle's  feather  drooped,  crowned  carelessly  his  nobly-fashion- 
ed head,  covered  with  profuse,  clustering  curls  ot  glossy  black- 
ness, that  depended  thickly  on  his  broad  shoulders.  Altogether, 
Anselmo  Zumozin  was  a  figure  for  women  to  love  and  men 
to  envy. 

"  But  you  are  pale,  my  son — you  bring  not  the  brown  hue  of 
health  from  your  mountain  home." 

"  I  must  seek  it  elsewhere,  father — perchance  in  foreign  lands. 
Travel,  adventure,  perhaps,  are  what  I  need  most." 

The  young  man  uttered  these  words  with  a  smile  whose  Bad  ex- 
pression did  not  escape  the  priest's  eye. 

"  You  arc  unhappy,  my  Anselmo,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  tone  < 
tenderness — "  but  I  will  not  ask  you  why — perchance  I  know. 
But  wherefore  speak  you  of  foreign  travel  1  This  is  no  time  to 
leave  your  native  land  !" 

"Arc  then  the  rumors  to  be  believed  that  I  heard  on  my  jour- 
ney hither  ?     That  Mexico  is  threatened  with  a  foreign  war  V 

"  The  countrymen  of  our  friend 
Senor  Dusenbury  are  anxious  for 
the  spoils  left  by  Montezuma," 
answered  the  padre,  with  a  smile. 
"  Is  it  not  so,  senor'?"  he  contin- 
ued, addressing  the  Yankee. 

"  Wall,"  replied  Dusenbury, 
"  if  Slidell  goes  home  mad,  there's 
no  knowin  what'U  be  to  pay. 
Our  people  are  mighty  hard  to 
manage  when  they  11  over  riz. 
On  the  hull,  I  reckon  it'd  been 
'bout  as  well,  if  you'd  let  old  Sli- 
dell slide  and  accepted  him  as  a 
minister,  jes'  out  o'  politeness,  it  | 
nuthin'  else." 

"He  has  never  been  rejected, 
senor,"  replied  the  priest.  "  And 
had  General  Herrara  remained  in 
office,  I  doubt  not  a  satisfactory* 
settlement  might  have  been  ar- 
ranged. Now,  under  the  full  6way  j 
of  the  war  party,  Heaven  only] 
knows  what  we  may  expect.  But! 
in  any  event,"  continued  PadreJ 
Herrata,  clasping  the  hand  of  Zu- 
mozin, and  leading  him  to  a  seat, 
"  your  course  is  clear,  my  son. 
Mexico  needs  defenders  alike 
against  internal  and  foreign  foes.'*] 
"  And  I  'spose  my  course  is 
jes'  to  make  a  bee-line  for  the! 
Rio  Grande  or  Vera  Cruz,  'bout 
as  quick  tu  chain  lightnin',"  exJ 
claimed  the  Yankee.  "  There'* 
tarnal  few  o'  these  country  men  o'i 
yours,  padre,  that  I  cotton  to 
all,  an'  if  it  wasn't  for  Capting 
Zumozin  here,  and  yourself,  and 
that  ere  hoss,  Capting  Nunez, 
that's  a  kurnel  now— Jehosaphat  It 
the  hull  nation  might  go  to  thun- 
der, for  all  me.  But,  as  you  say, 
padre,  Capting  Zumozin  is  bound 
to  light  for  his  country,  and  I 
know  he'll  never  flinch  when  it 
comes  to  a  scrimmage,  But,  by 
thunder,"  proceeded  the  Yankee, 
suddenly  brushing  his  elbow 
across  his  eyes,  to  hide  tlic  tear 
which  sprang  to  them,  whilst  he 
seized  Zumozin's  hands  in  hit 
own,  "I'd    bate  to    hear   o'  any- 
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thing  happenin'  to  you,  or  Senor 
Nunez.  Thunder !  I  hope  there 
wont  bo  any  war,  artcr  all." 

"  Let  us  pray  that  there  may 
not  be,"  said  Padre  Hcrrata,  sol- 
emnly. "  But,  Anselmo  my  son, 
your  arrival  is  unexpected.  How 
is  the  Senor  Montegnone,  your 
father  V 

"  In  good  health  and  here  in  the 
city,"  replied  Zumozin.  "  He  ac- 
companied me  hither,  and  design- 
ed proceeding  forward  to  Vera 
Cruz,  whence  we  had  nearly  de- 
termined to  embark  for  the  United 
States."    . 

"  You  will  now,  I  think,  alter 
your  intention,  my  son.  What- 
ever may  be  the  form  in  which  it 
shall  come,  certain  it  is  that  dan- 
ger threatens  our  country.  Much 
nave  I  heard,  Anselmo,  of  your 
noble  acts  upon  your  estates — ot 
the  improvement  and  elevation  of 
your  tenants,  the  civilization  of 
the  Indian  population,  and — " 

"  Say  not  civilization,  Padre 
Hcrrata,"  interrupted  Zumozin, 
"  at  least  not  such  civilization  as 
is  manifested  in  this  unhappy  cap- 
ital, with  its  brigands  and  leperos. 
No,  my  father,  if  I  have  influenced 
the  wild  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
regions  around  Montegnone,  it 
has  been,  thank  Heaven,  to  cause 
them  to  cherish  more  devotedly 
the  independence  which  they  in- 
herit from  the  unconquercd  race 
of  Aztlan.  I  have  not  yoked 
those  free  children  of  nature,  like 
oxen  to  the  plough,  confining 
them  to  corn-planting,  that  their 
mighty  hunting-grounds  might 
be  made  spoil  for  specula- 
tion. I  have  not  poisoned  them 
with  fiery  drinks,  nor  taught  them 
avarice,  and  theft,  and  falsehood 
— lessons  too  early  learned,  too 
long  practised,  by  the  wretched 
tribes  of  these  lower  districts. 
No,  Padre  Hcrrata,  the  northern 
Indians  with  whom  I  have  so- 
journed, eating  at  their  boards, 
and   sleeping    peacefully  in  their 

humble  cabins,  look  upon  Zumozin,  not  as  a  trader,  or  a  gov- 
ernment agent,  nor  propagandist  of  new  creeds  ;  but  as  a  man, 
like  themselves,  pitying  their  miseries,  recognizing  their  virtues, 
and  strengthening  their  hopes." 

The  speaker  paused,  checking  with  an  effort  the  enthusiasm 
that  had  led  him  to  speak  earnestly  upon  a  subject  which  of  all 
others  interested  him  most ;  for  Zumozin's  sympathy  witli  the 
pure  Indian  tribes  was  not  the  effect  of  philanthropy  alone.  Him- 
self a  child  of  the  ancient  race,  a  descendant  of  the  Aztec  princes, 
whose  blood  so  freely  ran  in  defence  of  their  country's  expiring 
independence,  when  the  foot  of  the  haughty  Spaniard  trampled 
the  bright  bowers  of  Tezcuco,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  accumu- 
lated wrongs  which  had  reduced  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  to  a 
state  of  degradation  noticeable  among  nearly  all  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  Lower  Mexico,  furnished  a  theme  for  his  thoughts  at 
all  times,  and  often  led  him  into  eloquent  expression  of  those 
thoughts.  Dwelling  of  late  among  the  yet  untamed  people  who 
inhabited  the  almost  impenetrable  wildernesses  of  the  hems  frias, 
he  had  formed  a  plan,  generated,  it  is  true,  by  enthusiasm,  bnl  not 
at  all  impracticable,  of  uniting  the  scattered  and  dissimilar  tribes, 
who  owned  a  common  country, 
into  a  warlike,  disciplined  nation, 
federated  by  a  single  object,  the 
preservation  of  their  rude  indepen- 
dence. In  his  own  character,  Zu- 
mozin combined  much  that  was 
requisite  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  a  scheme  like  this. 
Well  read  and  educated,  he  could 
avail  himself  of  all  the  experi- 
mental lore  of  history  in  adapting 
his  project  to  the  rude  compre- 
hension of  his  savage  friends — 
brave  and  enduring,  be  won  their 
respect  by  deeds  whicli  rivalled 
their  own — grave  in  speech,  and  a 
master  of  the  Indian  tongue,  he 
could  move  their  council  to  smiles 
or  tears  ;  and  added  to  these  qual- 
ities, he  was  recognized  and  rever- 
ed by  the  most  potent  of  the  tribes 
as  a  true  scion  of  the  ancient  king- 
ly race  who  once  ruled  the  empire 
of  Tenoctitlan.  And  when  Zu- 
mozin, garbed  in  the  romantic 
costume  of  the  long-perished  Az- 
tec people,  and  crowned  with  a 
diadem  of  eagle's  plumes,  stood 
amid  the  assembled  warriors  of 
those  stern  northern  tribes,  and 
spoke,  in  their  native  language, 
words  of  hope  and  inspiration — 
truly  he  seemed  to  these  rude 
men  the  embodiment  of  majesty 

"  0,  children  of  our  dead  moth- 
er, Aztlan  !"  he  would  cry  out, 
stretching  his  arms  above  their 
bowed  heads,  "  why  are  ye  scat- 
tered like  forest  leaves,  driven  be- 
fore the  wind  1  Why  are  ye  spoil- 
ed of  your  inheritance,  and  the 
land  which  your  fathers  held  made 
now  the  footstool  of  strangers  1 
Behold  !  ye  are  numerous  like  the 
oaks  of  the  wood ;  ye  have  strength 
and  stand  erect  like  them.  But  the 
axe  of  the  poison-drinking  Span- 
iard will  soon  be  at  the  roots  of 
the  oak  ;  and  its  lofty  trunk  must 
fall — its  branches  mu9t  be  gather- 
ed and  burned  at  the  strangers' 
camp-lire." 

[to  be  continued.] 


DIADEM    VOLUTA. IMPERIAL    VOLUTE,  OR    CROWN    IMPERIAL. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  SHELLS. 

The  tour  engravings  accompanying  this  notice  were  executed 
expressly  lor  the  Pictorial,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  fidelity  to  nature.  They  embrace  the  rarest  shells  in  exis- 
tence, and  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are  studying 
conchology.  In  natural  history  collections,  the  only  objects  that 
never  suffer  a  change  are  the  shells :  hence  they  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  cabinets  of  naturalists  and  amateurs.  When 
vessels  arc  cruising  among  the  numberless  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
or  in  the  India  or  Red  Seas,  they  meet  everywhere  with  the  ma- 
drepores known  by  the  common  name  of  i oral.  Numerous  in 
species  and  very  various  in  their  colors,  the  animals  which  com- 
pose these  islands,  though  dangerous  to  sailors,  are  an  inexhausti- 
ble source  of  interest  and  study  to  naturalists.  Surrounded  by  a 
coral  reef,  the  traveller  might  think  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  gar- 
den of  the  choicest  flowers.  The  madrepore,  represented  in  our 
first  engraving,  is  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  a  mother  of  pearl 
avicula.  This  shell  had  terminated  its  growth  when  the  little 
beings  which  form  these  stony  masses  began  to  develop  themselves. 
The  coral  shown  in  our  engraving  was  the  work  of  a  few  mouths. 


i  o  r. 
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GREAT    BIVALVE    MEDITERRAJ<EAN    SHELL    AND    ITS    BYSSUS. 


The  mother  of  pearl  shell  is  of 
considerable  value,  as  it  is  used 
extensively  in  ornamental  work. 
The  principal  fisheries  are  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  at  the  isthmus 
of  Panama.  To  procure  these  val- 
uable shells,  the  divers  descend 
from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  and  re- 
main under  water  from  one  to  two 
minutes.  Each  man  takes  a  bag 
down  with  him  which  will  hold  as 
many  as  fifty  shell:.  These  are 
deposited  in  particular  enclosures 
on  the  shore,  and  when  the  ani- 
mals arc  dead  and  partially  putri- 
fied,  they  are  washed  with  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  and  each  shell 
carefully  examined  in  search  of 
pearls.  These  pearls  are  those 
which  acquire  the  greatest  value, 
because,  being  free  in  the  interior 
of  the  shell,  they  have  a  chance  of 
becoming  more  perfectly  globular; 
others,  like  those  shown  in  our 
engraving,  adhere  to  the  shell,  and 
command  a  much  lower  price. 
The  adhesive  pearls  are  the  pro- 
duct of  wounds  made  in  the  Bhcll 
of  the  animal ;  they  are  formed 
by  an  abundant  secretion  of  the 
wounded  animal  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  cure.  The  free  pearls 
are  formed  when  a  foreign  sub- 
stance penetrates  the  animal ;  this 
body,  irritating  the  mollusk  by  its 
presence,  surrounds  itself  by  cal- 
careous matter,  deposited  in  con- 
centric layers,  and  ends  by  forming 
a  little  ball  more  or  less  regular, 
and  remains  always  detached  in 
the  organs  of  the  animal.  The 
Fusus  longissimus  and  Voluta  Juno- 
nia,  shown  in  the  same  engraving, 
are  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
East  India  waters.  The  first  is 
exceedingly  white,  and  the  second 
has  regular  brown  spots  on  a 
bright  ground.  The  shell  on  the 
right  is  the  murex  cornutus,  found 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  murex 
brandaris  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
said  to  be  the  shell  of  the  animal 
which  furnished  the  famous  purple 
dye  of  the  ancients.  The  upper 
figure  in  our  second  engraving  exhibits  the  singular  anomaly  of 
two  different  shells  naturally  joined.  One  of  them  is  an  oyster, 
the  Ostiea  hjotis,  the  largest  living  species  of  this  genus ;  the 
other,  the  Spondyhn  Delcsserti,  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  genus 
Spondylis.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  picture  is  a  very  large  terres- 
trial shell  of  the  genus  Helix,  called  the  Butimus  Ovatus,  found  in 
Brazil  ;  the  animal  that  inhabits  it  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  Cariiiaria  of  Lauiark  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  color  is  a  fine  blue.  The  body 
is  covered  with  thorns,  and  has  two  salient  parts  at  its  posterior 
extremity.  The  upper  part  is  a  fin,  and  at  the  lower  part  there  is 
a  sort  of  hood  which  supports  a  very  thin  shell,  graceful  in  shape 
and  of  a  transparent  milky  white.  The  vitreous  Carinaria  on  the 
right  is  very  rare.  Certain  fossil  shells  are  of  a  size  which  far 
surpasses  those  of  modern  times,  still  we  sometimes  find  species 
of  considerable  volume.  One  of  them,  the  Diadem  Voluta,  is  the 
largest,  depicted  in  our  third  engraving.  It  is  more  than  three 
feet  in  length.  It  is  the  largest  of  univalve  shells.  Travellers 
speak  of  some  bivalves  in  China  which  arc  used  for  bathing-tubs 
and  watering-troughs  for  horses.     The  Crown  Imperial,  shown  in 

the  same  engraving,  is  much  sought 
after  for  its  beauty.  It  is  the  large 
shell  on  the  right.  The  little  group 
of  shells  on  the  left  is  the  Irochws 
agqlutiiians,  found  in  the  Antilles. 
The  Trochus  nilollcus  is  a  shell 
that  is  found  in  the  waters  of  New 
Holland,  but  does  not  possess  tho 
property  of  the  other  Trochus, 
that  of  attaching  to  it  a  great 
number  of  other  shells.  The  last 
figure  of  this  plate  represents  the 
I '/tolas  Dactylus,  which  specially 
inhabits  the  Mediterranean.  The 
first  figure  of  our  fourth  engraving 
represents  a  large  bivalve  shell  in- 
habiting the  Mediterranean,  and 
attaching  itself  to  submarine  bodies 
by  means  of  a  bundle  of  fibres 
called  Byssus.  This  bys6us — 
shown  near  the  point  of  the  shell 
in  the  engraving — is  of  a  fine  and 
silky  texture,  capable  of  being 
spun,  and  which  serves  in  Sicily 
and  Calabria  for  weaving  very  fine 
tissues,  which  are  exceedingly  dear 
on  account  of  the  small  quantity 
of  material  which  each  animal  fur- 
nishes. The  Madagascar  Cassis, 
the  large  and  handsome  shell  on 
the  right,  is  that  employed  by 
cameo  cutters,  and  is  the  only  kind 
that  possesses  sufficient  hardness, 
thickness  and  distribution  of  colors 
in  layers  to  serve  that  purpose.  A 
well-preserved  specimen  is  worth 
about  five  dollars.  The  species  of 
shell  called  Plaeuua  is  used  in  the 
East,  instead  of  glass,  to  form 
window  panes,  on  account  of  its 
great  transparency.  The  churches 
of  Goa,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
are  glazed  with  these  shells.  The 
specimen  we  have  represented  is 
the  Ptaeuna  Sella,  called,  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape,  the  Saddle 
Shell.  The  Spl  Shell  is  a  very 
beautiful  shell  nd  hi  the  China 
seas,  but  dinV  alt  to  discover  on 
account  of  its  long  and  abundant 
spine.  This  figure  closes  our  col- 
lection of  shells,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  the  group. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    a)MPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  rictorial.] 

STANZAS, 

SUGGESTED  BY  T1\E  OIFT  OF  A  BOUQUET. 

BT     WILLIE     E.     PABOR. 

A  gift  of  flowers !  a  pimple  thing ; 

But  simple  things  have  often  power 
To  flush  the  heart's  imaginings, 

And  lead  it  into  pleasure's  bower. 

II  has  a  charm  that  gives  to  me 

Remembrances  of  other  days, 
Shrined  in  the  halls  of  memory, 

And  hallowed  by  thought's  kindling  ray*. 

It  tells  of  boors  when  eye  met  eye 
With  friendship's  trnc  and  earnest  glow, 

And  bathes  some  scene?  that  r<*»e-hued  lib 
Willi  glory's  rich,  mpii  llltent  flow. 

A  stranger  I— strange  scenes  among! 

Although  perchance  my  simple  lay 
Had  floated  on  the  ti'le  of  song 

Nigh  to  her  pure  and  placid  w»y. 

let,  as  I  heard  the  kindly  tone 

Of  welcome,  coming  from  the  heart, 
1  felt  I  was  not  quite  alone, 

Though  flattery  of  it  was  part. 

A  little  while  I  lingered  there — 

As  one  would  linger  o'er  a  dream, 
Where  all  was  beautiful  and  fair 

As  roses  pillowed  on  a  stream. 

Then  came  a  parting,  and  these  flowers 
Were  culled  and  placed  within  my  band, 

As  a  reminder  of  the  hours 
Spent  in  the  friendly  northern  land. 

Row — far  away,  I  yet  seem  near, 

In  memory's  sweet,  delicious  trance; 
While  glistens  In  my  eye  a  tear! 

A  tribute  words  could  not  enhance. 

0  lady  of  the  meek  brown  eyes, 

And  brow  where  thought  sits  high  enthroned, 

1  pray,  beneath  thy  northern  skies 
Thy  heart-throb  may  to  joy  be  toned. 

And  0,  when  memory  foldefh  back 

The  curtain  of  the  mystic  past— 
When  thought  speeds  swift  along  the  track 

To  scenes  too  beautiful  to  last: 

May  gentle  glance  and  gentle  thought 

To  Kdgar  for  awhile  be  given, 
Who  found,  in  eld,  thy  presence  fraught 

With  the  true  aroma  of  heaven. 

And  I  ?    Above  the  world's  award — 

Its  sneer,  or  its  vain  meed  of  fame, — 
My  purest  thoughts,  in  sweet  accord, 

Will  centre  around  Mary's  name. 
«-•••-> . 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

EVA  LEE. 

BT   MRS.    CAROLINE    ORNE. 

"  Don't  look  so  sail,  Eva.  You  will  like  living  in  the  country, 
— I  know  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Hemminway,  addressing  a  young 
girl  attired  in  a  plain  travelling  dress,  who  sat  awaiting  the.  arrival 
of  the  stage-coach. 

"I've  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Eva;  "hut  I'm  afraid 
that  Mrs.  Dcrwent  wont  think  mo  qualified  to  fill  the  place  she 
wishes  me  to." 

"  If  she's  not  unreasonahle  she  will.  With  such  a  sweet  voice 
for  music  and  reading,  and  such  a  skilful  hand  at  all  kinds  of  em- 
broider)' and  fine  needlework,  what  more  can  she  ask  or  expect? 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more,  unless  it  he  just  such  a  pleasant  tem- 
per, and  such  an  earnest  wish  to  do  right,  as  you  have.  I  shouldn't 
say  this  to  your  face,  only  I  know  it  wont  make  you  vain." 

"  If  Mrs.  Dcrwent  should  only  prove  as  favorably  disposed  to- 
wards me,  as  you,  I  should  have  nothing  to  fear;  but  I'm  a  stran- 
ger to  her,  and  cannot  expect  it." 

"  You  should  never,  with  my  consent,  leave  my  house,"  said 
Mrs.  Hemminway,  "  if  I  were  not  in  such  straitened  circum- 
stances; but  the  education  your  father  took  so  much  pains  to  give 
you  would  he  the  same  as  thrown  away,  were  you  to  stay  here 
and  cam  your  bread,  by  helping  me  tend  my  little  shop.  There, 
the  stage  is  coming.  Don't  forget  to  write  to  me,  Eva,  the  mo- 
ment you  find  time." 

"I  shall  not  forget,"  replied  Eva,  with  n  smile,  though  tears 
were  in  her  eyes,  "  and,  in  return,  I  shall  expect  a  long  letter  from 
you.     I  shall  think  of  you  often — very  often." 

"  Not  oftcner  than  I  shall  of  yon,  dear  child,"  and  silently 
clasping  each  other's  hand— for  their  hearts  were  too  full  to  speak, 
now  that  the  moment  of  departure  had  come, — Era  Lee  and  the 
kind-hearted  Mrs.  Hemminway  separated.  The  next  minute  Eva 
had  taken  her  place  in  the  coach,  and  was  on  her  way  to  Mrs. 
Derwcnt's. 

Mrs.  Dcrwent  was  a  widow  lady  of  great  wealth,  and  having  no 
children,  nor  any  near  female  relation  whom  she  wished  to  reside 
with  her,  bad  applied  to  B  friend  to  find  her  some  young  girl, 
whose  qualifications  would  render  her  a  suitable  and  pleasant 
companion.  Mrs.  Barton,  the  friend  applied  to,  had  formerly 
been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lee,  and  rightly  judging  that  the  moral 
and  mental  training  of  his  daughter  had  been  such  as  would  qual- 
ify her  for  the  situation  she  would  be  required  to  fill,  she  at  once 
wrote  to  Eva  on  the  subject,  and  received  a  favorable   answer. 


The  negotiation  was  speedily  completed,  with  respect  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  it  was  Mrs.  Derwcnt's  request  that  she  should  come 
to  her  without  delay. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  the  coach  stopped  at  a 
hotel,  and  Eva  heard  some  one  ask  if  Miss  Lee  was  one  of  the 
passengers.  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  next 
minute  Eva  stepped  into  a  handsome  private  carriage,  which  was 
to  convey  her  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Dcrwent.  A  two  miles' 
drive,  and  they  were  there.  The  sun,  which  was  near  the  horizon, 
tinged  the  dark  woods,  which  rose  in  the  distance,  with  a  dusky 
gold,  and  streaming  through  tho  foliage  of  the  oaks  and  chestnuts 
that  waved  near,  threw  long  lines  of  radiance  along  the  paths, 
which,  from  various  points,  led  to  the  fine  old  mansion  whero  Eva 
expected  to  find,  at  least,  a  temporary  home. 

Slje  was  met  at  the  door  by  a  large,  coarso-looking  woman,  who, 
having  leisurely  surveyed  her,  said  : 

"  You're  the  young  person,  I  s'posc,  that's  come  to  keep  Mrs. 
Dcrwent  company." 

"  Yes,"  Eva  replied. 

There  was  something  in  the  woman's  air,  more  than  in  her 
words,  that  made  Eva  sensible  that  she  regarded  her  as  an  inter- 
loper. 

"  She's  in  her  own  room,"  said  the  woman,  "  and  she  said  that 
as  soon  as  you  arrived,  she  should  expect  you  to  goto  her.  Come 
along  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  the  way." 

Eva  did  as  directed,  and  her  conductress  having  ascended  a 
flight  of  stairs,  was  proceeding  to  a  door  on  her  right  hand,  when 
the  door  was  opened,  and  some  one  within  said ! 

"  Miss  Lee  has  come,  I  believe." 

"  To  be  sure  she  has." 

"  Well,  Peggy,  as  you  complain  of  being  pressed  for  time,  I 
wont  detain  you,"  and,  stepping  to  the  door,  she  invited  Eva  to 
enter. 

Peggy  did  not  relish  being  dismissed  so  unceremoniously,  but 
not  daring  to  manifest  her  displeasure  to  Mrs.  Dcrwent,  sho  in- 
demnified herself  by  casting  a  withering  glance  at  Eva. 

Mrs.  Derwent  was  a  tall,  rather  stately-looking  woman,  and  at- 
tired in  a  fashion  which  had  long  been  obsolete.  She  was  thin 
and  pale,  which  made  her  keen  gray  eyes  appear  larger  and  more 
piercing  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 

"  I  shall  require  you  to  do  a  great  many  different  things,"  said 
she,  having  caused  Eva  to  take  a  seat  near  her,  "  but  I  shall  not 
hurry  you.  I  neither  expect  nor  wish  to  have  a  great  deal  accom- 
plished in  a  day.  What  is  done,  must  be  well  done.  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton informed  me  that  you  play  on  tho  harp." 

"  I  do,  a  little." 

"  That  is  well.  The  pianoforte  had  not  come  in  fashion  when 
I  was  young,  and  I  always  like  best  what  is  old-fashioned.  Your 
life,  while  with  me,  will  doubtless  appear  to  you  a  lonely  one.  I 
never  visit  my  neighbors,  neither  do  they  visit  me.  I  go  out  daily, 
if  tho  weather  will  permit.  When  I  walk,  I  never  go  beyond  my 
own  grounds.  On  Sunday,  the  carriage  is  ordered,  and  I  attend 
the  morning  service.  In  the  afternoon,  I  prefer  to  listen  to  a  ser- 
mon from  one  of  tho  old  English  divines,  which  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  read.  When  you  have  been  with  me  a  week,  you 
will  know  what  to  expect  for  a  year  to  come,  should  you  remain 
for  so  long  a  time,  with  tho  exception  of  about  a  month,  when  my 
niece,  Miss  Angeline  Merwin,  makes  me  a  visit.  She  makes  it  a 
point  of  coming  to  sec  me  once  a  year.  She  considers  it  a  duty, 
I  suppose,  and,  no  douht,  an  extremely  onerous  one.  It  is  cer- 
tainly, on  my  part,  an  infliction  I  should  he  willing  to  spare  my- 
self. I  thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much  to  you,  that  you  might 
know  what  to  expect.  Supper  should  be  ready  by  this  time.  I 
told  Peggy  to  make  preparation,  so  that  you  wouldn't  have  to 
wait  after  your  long  journey.     You  must  bo  fatigued,  I  think." 

"Not  much." 

"  Peggy  is  out  of  humor,  or  your  supper  would  have  been 
ready  before  this  time." 

After  a  minute's  silence,  Mrs.  Derwent  looked  at  the  bell-cord, 
which  was  within  reach  of  Eva's  hand,  and  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but,  for  somo  reason,  cheeked  herself.  Tho  truth  was,  she  sud- 
denly recollected  that  Delia,  the  little  girl  whose  duty  it  was  to 
answer  the  hell,  was  absent,  and  she  had  often  heard  Peggy  say 
that  she  considered  it  an  insult  to  be  rung  for,  which  sho  would 
not  put  up  with. 

In  something  like  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  door  was  ab- 
ruptly opened,  disclosing  Peggy  with  a  red  and  frowning  face. 

"  If  the  Uidy  wants  any  supper,"  said  she,  "  I  should  be  glad  if 
she'd  como  down  and  eat  it.  It's  been  ready  this  half  hour,  and 
I'm  tired  of  bavin'  it  round.  I  want  to  clear  tilings  away,  so  that 
I  can  have  a  minute's  peace." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I've  put  you  to  any  inconvenience,"  said  Eva, 
rising,  and  at  the  same  time  thinking  it  rather  strange  that  she 
should  dare  to  express  herself  in  such  a  manner  in  tho  presence  of 
the  stately  Mrs.  Dement.  When  Eva  had  taken  a  scat  at  tho 
table,  Peggy  took  a  chair  at  a  little  distance. 

"You  expect  to  suit  Mrs.  Derwent,  I  s'posc,"  said  she,  "  but 
you  wont.  That  person  never  yet  lived  that  could  do  it.  I  don't, 
for  all  I  try  so  hard  ;  hut  sho  don't  dare  to  find  much  fault  with 
mc,  'cause  she  knows  she  ean't  get  along  without  me.  Now  jest 
confess,  that  you  didn't  expect  to  see  such  a  pale,  dismal-lookin' 
person,  as  you  find  her  to  be." 

"  I  knew  before  I  came,"  replied  Eva,  who  could  not  evade 
answering  a  direct  question,  "  that  Mrs.  Dement  was  somewhat 
of  an  invalid." 

"  You'll  wish  yourself  away  before  a  week  is  gone,  if  you  have 
nobody  to  speak  to  besides  her.  I  like  you  better  than  I  thought 
I  should,  and  if  we've  only  a  mind  to,  we  can  be  good  friends, 
and  have  g I  sociable  times  together.  I've  the  keys  of  the  pan- 
try, and  when  I  make  anything  nice  for  the  mistress,  I  take  care 


■   to  make  plenty  of  the  same  sort  for  myself,  and  all  the  rest  that  I 
think  deserve  it." 

Eva  made  no  answer  to  this,  nnd  when,  a  day  or  two  afterward, 
Peggy  invited  her  to  come  to  her  room,  after  Mrs.  Dcrwent  had 
retired  for  the  night,  where  there  would  be  plenty  of  eroam-cakes 
and  other  delicacies,  and  she,  in  return,  declined  the  invitation, 
without  assigning  a  reason,  the  offended  housekeeper  said  to  her- 
self that  she  "  rather  thought  that  Miss  Lee  would  be  sorry  for  the 
slight  she  had  put  upon  her  before  long." 

As  respected  Mrs.  Dcrwent,  Eva  found  her  mnch  less  difficult 
to  please  than  she  had  anticipated.  It  was  true  that  she  was  a 
little  eccentric,  but  instead  of  finding  her  morose,  as  had  been  re- 
presented, she  was  only  sedate  and  occasionally  grave.  One 
morning,  among  a  number  of  letters  received  by  Mrs-  Dcrwent, 
there  was  one  from  Angeline  Merwin. 

"  My  niece,"  said  she,  addressing  Eva,  when  sho  had  finished 
reading  it,  "  is  coming  several  weeks  sooner  than  I  expected. 
September  is  the  month  she  generally  selects  for  her  visit,  but  sho 
says  she  shall  be  here  next  Wednesday.  I  regret  that  she  has 
decided  to  anticipate  the  usual  time  ;  for,  in  September,  I  expect 
Philip  Derwent,  the  son  of  my  late  husband.  You  know,  I  sup- 
pose, that  I  was  a  second  wife.  Though  Angeline  is  somewhat 
wilder  than  a  young  lady  ought  to  be,  she  has  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  she  would  be  a  good  match 
for  Philip.  I  have  never  seen  a  young  man  who,  in  every  rei 
was  cqnal  to  him.  But  I  need  not  praise  him ;  be  will  be  hero  in 
September,  and  then  you  can  judge  for  yourself." 

Eva,  when  alone  with  Mrs.  Derwent,  seldom  spoke,  unless  there 
was  a  necessity  for  it ;  yet  being  one  of  the  best  of  listeners,  show- 
ing, by  her  countenance,  that  she  took  an  interest  in  what  was 
said,  Mrs.  Dcrwent  was  not  displeased  at  her  silence,  more  espe- 
cially as  she  knew  it  was  from  deference  to  herself,  rather  than 
from  having  nothing  to  say. 

Though  Eva's  life  had  thu3  far  been  monotonous,  she  had  not 
suffered  herself  to  be  discontented;  yet  she  certainly  did  not,  like 
Mrs.  Dcrwent,  feel  sorry  that  Angeline  Merwin  bad  decided  to 
make  her  visit  earlier  than  usual.  She  had  already,  as  is  natural 
in  such  cases,  drawn  a  picture  of  her  in  her  own  mind.  It  repre- 
sented her  as  a  dark-eyed,  laughter-loving  maiden,  with  a  form 
full  of  lightness  and  grace,  and  with  a  step  so  free  and  buoyant  as 
to  leave  no  imprint  on  tho  green,  flower-starred  glades,  which  Eva 
had  now  and  then  found  time  to  seek  out  in  tho  woodland  haunts, 
and  where  she  loved  to  sit  nnd  listen  to  the  deep  dreamy  melody 
woven  among  the  branches  by  tho  wind,  and  often  intermingled 
with  golden  and  sparkling  gushes  of  bird-music. 

What  was,  at  first,  a  quiet  expectation,  had,  by  the  time  Wed- 
nesday came,  grown  into  an  eager  longing.  Angclino  was  to 
come  by  the  public  conveyance,  and  would  not,  therefore,  arrive  till 
near  sunset.  There  were  many  questions  which  Eva  wished  to 
ask  concerning  her,  which  she  forbore  to  do,  thinking  that  Mrs. 
Derwent  might  think  them  trivial,  if  not  impertinent. 

If  sho  had  regarded  some  muttered  comments  mado  by  Peggy, 
AngeUne's  presence  would  have  been  anything  but  desirable  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  had  paid  attention  to  what  Delia, 
the  little  chore  girl,  said  respecting  her,  she  would  have  been  cer- 
tain that  tho  name  she  bore  was  no  misnomer. 

The  long  day  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  sun,  as  it 
ncared  the  horizon,  threw  a  more  golden  effulgence  over  the  green 
slopes,  and  brightened  the  foliage  of  the  distant  woods  that  roso 
against  the  eastern  sky;  while  tho  song  of  birds,  mingled  with  tho 
voice  of  a  laughing  brook,  which  danced  and  sparkled  among  the 
pebbles  that  retarded  its  course,  floated  on  tho  mellow  air,  redo- 
lent with  the  fragrance  of  newly  mown  grass. 

It  was  the  hour  which  Mrs.  Derwent  was  accustomed  to  walk 
about  tho  grounds,  but  the  expected  arrival  of  Angeline  prevent- 
ed her  from  going  forth ;  and  Eva,  though  she  did  not  find  much 
time  for  out-door  exercise,  kept  her  scat  at  the  window,  and  busied 
herself  with  her  sewing.  The  sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Angeline  had  arrived. 

"  I  shall  like  her, — I  know  I  shall,"  thought  Eva,  as,  with  a 
step  light  and  bounding  as  she  had  pictured  to  herself,  she  crossed 
the  parlor  to  meet  her  aunt,  who  rose,  and  gravely  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  rather  coldly  welcomed  her. 

Of  this,  however,  Angeline  cither  was  or  pretended  to  be  un- 
conscious ;  for,  pressing  her  rosy  lips  on  the  stately  lady's  thin, 
pale  hand,  with  one  of  those  beaming  smiles  which  spring  from  a 
heart  overflowing  with  sunshine,  she  said  : 

"  Dear  aunt,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you !" 

Mrs.  Dcrwent  could  not  resist  the  witchery  of  that  smile,  and 
the  caressing  manner  in  which  those  few,  simple  words  were  utter- 
ed.    Her  own  sedate  countenance  lighted  up  as  she  said  : 

"  Though  I  didn't  expect  you  for  several  weeks,  I  am  not  alto- 
gether displeased  at  seeing  you,  wild  and  giddy  as  you  often  are." 

"  I  don't  intend  to  vex  you  in  that  way  any  more.  You  can't 
imagine  how  serious  I've  grown  within  the  last  six  months,"  and 
as  she  spoke  she  threw  her  bonnet  aside  with  so  little  care  that 
the  small  comb  she  wore  beneath  it  dropped  on  the  carpet,  so  that 
her  loosened  curls  fell  in  a  golden  cloud  round  her  neck  and  brow. 

"  I  never  knew  any  one,  who  was  very  serious,  liable  to  such  an 
accident  as  this,"  said  her  aunt,  placing  her  hand  on  AngeUne's 
dishevelled  tresses. 

"  How  could  I  help  it,  aunt  ?  I'm  sure  I'd  no  thought  that  my 
comb  would  slip  away  so  easily.     Where's  Malek  Adhcl  ?" 

"In  the  pasture." 

"  I  hope  he's  well,  for  I  mean  to  have  a  nice  ride  to-morrow." 

"  He  is  well,  I  believe ;  hut  I  suspect  he  has  grown  wild  at  hav- 
ing his  freedom  so  long.  He  hasn't  had  a  saddle  on  him  this 
summer." 

"  But  haven't  yon  a  young  lady  with  yon,  and  doesn't  she  ride? 
Her  name  is  Lee,  is  it  not  ?     Where  is  she  ?" 
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"  By  looking  round,  your  last  question  will  be  answered." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  she  has  been  present  all  this  time,  and  I  not 
gee  her?  No  wonder,  you  are  nearly  hid  by  the  window  curtain," 
said  she,  approaching  Eva,  who  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  cor- 
dially taking  her  hand. 

"  My  mind  is  at  rest,  as  respects  you  now,"  said  Angelinc,  "  for 
I  know  that  I  shall  like  you." 

"  What  if  she  shouldn't  like  yon  in  return  V  said  her  aunt. 

"  Sho  will, — I  know  she  will.  I  can  read  it  in  her  deep  clear 
eyes.     Am  I  not  right,  Miss  Lcc  V 

"  I  think  you  are." 

"  I  knew  so.  And  now  I  want  to  know  if  you  ride  oh  horse- 
back." 

"  Not  much." 

"  No  matter.  I'll  teach  you,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  you  will 
rido  as  well  as  1  can,  that  is,  if  you  have  courage  enough." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  afraid." 

"  Though  you  may  bo  at  first,  you  will  soon  get  over  it.  Where 
is  the  amiable  Peggy  1  Do  you  still  retain  her  as  your  house- 
keeper, aunt  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  wonder  she  hasn't  just  peeped  in  at  the  door  before  now,  she 
likes  me  so  well." 

"  She  didn't  know  that  you  were  coming,  though  sho  know  that 
I  expected  some  one,  as  I  told  her  to  have  supper  ready  at  eight," 
replied  Mrs.  Derwcnt. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  what  attention  she  has  paid  to  your  orders, 
for  you  know,  aunt,  I'm  not  one  of  those  young  ladies  who  livo' 
on  air;"  and  before  Mrs.  Derwcnt  had  time  to  advise  her  to  remain 
where  she  was,  she  had  left  the  room. 

Eva  and  Angelinc  were  early  risers,  so  that  they  could  confi- 
dently count  on  two  hours  previously  to  Mrs.  Derwent's  leaving 
her  room.  Eva  soon  found  that  Angelinc  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  every  member  of  the  household.  Delia  considered  it  a  pri- 
vilege to  wait  on  her,  and  David  Jemerson,  tho  ostler,  was  ever 
ready  to  lead  Malek  Adhel  from  the  stable,  or  to  entice  him  from 
the  pasture  with  a  measure  of  oats,  when  sho  wished  to  ride ;  nor 
did  he  murmur  though  she  required  him  every  morning  to  have 
brown  Sibyl  ready  for  Eva. 

Angelinc,  somewhat  to  her  surprise,  found  in  Eva  an  apt  pupil. 
Her  quiet  and  retiring  manners  had  given  her  tho  impression  that 
she  would  be  a  timid  rider. 

"  It  is  well  I  came  when  I  did,"  said  Angelinc,  one  morning, 
as  she  and  Eva  reined  in  their  horses  on  the  summit  of  a  breezing 
hill,  where  tho  lino  view  on  tho  south  and  west  was  bounded  only 
by  the  horizon. 

"  Why  ?"  inquired  Eva. 

"  Because  these  morning  rides  arc  giving  light  to  your  eyes  and 
color  to  your  cheeks.  I  really  believe  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  you 
would  have  lost  all  your  vitality.  You  had  already  begun  to  look 
quite  too  ethereal  for  an  inhabitant  of  this  mundane  sphere, — that 
is,  in  the  estimation  of  such  unromantic  mortals  as  Philip  Der- 
wcnt and  myself.  Philip,  as  I  suppose  you  know,  is  expected 
here  in  September,  and  by  that  time,  if  you  go  on  as  you  havo 
since  I  first  came,  you  will  do  to  sit  for  the  Hebe  ho  has  promised 
to  paint  for  me." 

"  Is  Mr.  Derwcnt  an  artist?" 

uly  an  amateur  artist;  yet  ho  paints  beautifully,  and  could 
find  no  difficulty  in  earning  his  bread  by  his  pencil,  had  ho  no 
other  t 

"  You  will  remain  here  till  Mr.  Derwcnt  comes,  will  you  not?" 

"  I  should  like  to,  and  shall,  if  I'm  not  sent  for  to  return  home." 

"  Your  aunt  will  be  disappointed  if  you  go." 

"  Yes  ;  it  will  disarrange  hor  plans  a  little.  You  know  what  I 
allude  to  ?" 

"  I  suspect  I  do." 

"  She  intends  that  I  shall  be  Philip's  wife,  one  day.  Well,  tho 
plans  of  mice  and  men,  and,  I  may  add,  women,  fail  sometimes. 
The  truth  is,  Philip  does  not  like  me  well  enough  to  marry  me." 

"  Which  you  don't  regret,  if  I  may  judgo  by  tho  careless  way 
you  allude  to  his  supposed  indifference." 

"  I  don't  intend  to  break  my  heart  about  it.  Como,  Malek," 
and  before  Eva  had  time  to  make  any  further  remark,  Angcline, 
with  the  white  plumes  of  her  little  jaunty  riding-hat  dancing  gaily 
to  the  breeze,  was  dashing  down  tho  somewhat  steep  descent  at  a 
speed  which  was  dangerous  to  imitate.  She  stopped  when  she 
readied  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  waited  till  Eva  had  descended 
more  leisurely. 

It  was  the  twilight  hour,  the  time  when  Mrs.  Derwcnt  was  ac- 
customed to  walk  in  the  garden  and  adjacent  grounds.  She 
always  required  Eva  to  accompany  her,  and  Angcline,  without 
any  direct  invitation,  usually  joined  them.  The  softness  of  the 
air  and  the  beauty  of  the  hour  had  lured  Mrs.  Derwcnt  beyond 
her  usual  limits,  which  was  a  certain  vine-shaded  arbor,  where, 
after  reposing  a  short  time,  she  returned  to  the  house. 

Eva  and  Angcline,  at  the  same  moment,  heard  footsteps  behind 
them,  and  looked  round.  A  gentleman,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
Eva,  had  almost  reached  them.  She  soon  ascertained  his  name, 
for  Angelinc  exclaimed : 

"Aunt  Derwcnt,  here's  Philip!"  while  at  the  same  moment, 
springing  back  to  meet  him,  she  welcomed  him  with  kind  words 
and  a  cordial  clasp  of  the  hand. 

Mrs.  Derwcnt  was  so  rejoiced  at  his  unexpected  arrival  that  she 
forgot  her  accustomed  reserve,  and  chatted  with  a  volubility  which 
would  have  surprised  herself  had  she  given  herself  time  for  reflec- 
tion. The  first  timo  that  she  and  Eva  were  alone,  she  introduced 
the  subject  most  in  her  thoughts. 

"  Now  that  you  have  seen  Philip,"  said  she,  "you  may  not 
think  he  is  deserving  the  high  praise  I  bestowed  on  him." 


"  I  have  not  seen  him  enough  yet  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opin- 
ion concerning  him,"  replied  Kva. 

"  I  believe  he  is  too  good  for  Angelinc,  though,  as  I  remarked 
on  a  former  occasion,  she  has  many  good  qualities." 

"  She  certainly  has,"  said  Eva,  warmly,  "  and  her  fanlts,  if  she 
have  any,  are  of  a  nature  so  venial  that  no  one  can  refuse  to  over- 
look them." 

"  I  have  strong  hopes  of  effecting  my  favorite  plan.  Fortune 
seems  to  favor  me.  I  regretted  that  Angelino  came  so  soon,  yet 
it  has  turned  out  to  be  precisely  the  right  time.  You  will  now  be 
obliged  to  dispense  with  your  morning  rides,  as  there  arc  only  two 
saddle-horses,  and  besides,  it  wont  be  amiss  to  leavo  them  by 
themselves,  when  it  can  bo  done  without  having  it  appear  a  pre- 
concerted scheme." 

This  was  a  hint,  which  was  not  thrown  away  on  Eva,  and  sub- 
sequently, whenever  she  found  herself  in  company  with  Philip  and 
Angcline,  and  no  one  else  present,  she  always  found  some  plausi- 
ble pretext  to  withdraw.  Mrs.  Derwcnt  was  much  pleased  with 
the  aspect  of  affairs  ;  for  she  found  that  Angcline,  instead  of  avoid- 
ing Philip,  as  she  had  formerly  done,  seemed  gratified  at  having 
frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  him.  Thoy  wero  cer- 
tainly on  tho  most  friendly  and  confidential  terms,  as  was  evident 
to  Eva  as  well  as  Mrs.  Derwcnt. 

A  week  had  passed  in  this  way,  when  Angcline  said  to  Eva,  ono 
evoning,  that  she  must  join  hor  and  Philip  in  their  morning  ride. 

"  It  wont  be  convenient,  I  believe,"  replied  Eva,  "and  if  it 
were,  there  are  only  two  horses,  you  know." 

" Only  two  belonging  to  Aunt  Derwcnt;  but  Philip  has  pur- 
chased one  to-day, — a  superb  horse,  black  as  jet,  and  handsomer, 
if  possible,  than  Malek  Adhel,  that  I  shall  now  get  back  again,  so 
that  brown  Sibyl  will  bo  at  your  service,  as  heretofore." 

"  I  rather  think  that  Mrs.  Derwcnt  would  prefer  not  to  have  mo 

"  Sho  cannot  be  so  barbarous  as  to  permit  you  to  loso  your 
health  for  want  of  air  and  exercise.  You  already  begin  to  look 
pale." 

"  Well,  if  she  has  no  objection,  I  will  go." 

"  I'll  go  and  speak  to  her  about  it,  and  wont  leave  her  till  I  ob- 
tain her  consent." 

Eva  tried  to  prevent  her  from  going,  but  sho  was  not  to  be  dis- 
suaded, and  after  an  absence  of  ten  minutes,  sho  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  her  aunt,  alarmed  at  the  idea  that  her  health  was 
sutlering  in  consequence  of  keeping  so  secluded,  was  not  only 
willing  but  earnest  that  she  should  go. 

Tho  morning  proved  to  be  one  of  tho  finest  there  had  been  for 
the  season,  and  fifteen  minutes  after  sunrise,  Philip,  Angcline  and 
Eva  were  ready  for  their  ride.  For  the  first  mile  they  dashed 
along  at  that  brisk  rate  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  raiso  and  invigo- 
rate the  spirits,  when  they  came  to  a  small  house,  the  residence  of 
a  man  who  was  often  employed  by  Mrs.  Dcrwent. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Angelinc,  to  Philip  and  Eva.  "  I  promised  to 
call,  the  next  time  I  passed,  and  leavo  some  flower-seeds  Delia 
has  been  gathering  for  her  little  sister.  I  can  soon  overtake  you, 
— that  is,  if  I  please,"  she  added,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  If  you  are  detained  longer  than  you  expect  to  be,"  said  Phi- 
lip, "you  will  find  us  at  The  Oaks." 

Eva  checked  her  horse,  and  often  looked  back ;  but  Angeline 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  follow.  At  last,  by  a  turn  in  the  road,  she 
was  prevented  from  seeing  her  any  longer.  They  continued  to 
walk  their  horses,  and  after  a  silence  of  several  minutes,  Philip 
Derwcnt  remarked  that  ho  supposed  Angelinc  had  told  her  about 
the  letter  6he  received  the  day  previous. 

"  No,  she  has  not,"  replied  Eva. 

"  She  probably  did  not  find  opportunity.  It  waj  from  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Lansing,  informing  her  that  he  had  at  last 
become  associated  in  business  with  the  rich  merchant  whoso  clerk 
he  had  been  for  several  years,  and  that  her  father  had  signified  to 
him  his  willingness,  now  that  ho  had  the  means  of  maintaining  a 
wife,  to  rcccivo  him  as  his  son  in-law. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Eva,  blushing,  "  that—" 

"  Sho  had  honored  me  with  hor  preference,  perhaps  you  would 
say." 

"  Yes." 

"  We  havo  been  on  terms  of  friendship — nothing  more,  nor  was 
I  aware  of  my  step-mother's  wishes,  with  regard  to  Angelino  and 
me,  till  a  few  days  since.  Last  evening,  we  had  a  long  and  con- 
fidential conversation  on  the  subject,  during  which,  she  showed 
herself  more  willing  to  relinquish  what  had  grown  to  bo  a  favorite 
project  than  I  had  reason  to  expect.  This  was  more  especially 
the  case  after  I  told  her  that  my  affections  were  given  to  another — 
one  whom,  I  was  happy  to  find,  she  approved.  It  now  remains 
for  mc  to  ascertain  if  I  have  your  approval." 

"  Mine  ?"  said  Eva,  with  a  look  and  accent  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Eva,  for  it  is  you,  who,  by  a  thousand  excellencies,  seen 
and  felt,  though  not  easily  described,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous 
personal  graces,  many  of  them  as  rare  as  they  are  fascinating,  who 
have  won  my  heart,  and  with  it,  I  now  offer  you  my  hand  and  my 
fortune.     Will  you  accept  them  ?" 

"  This  is  all  so  unexpected,  I  had  so  fully  believed  that  you  and 
Angelinc  were  engaged — " 

"  That  you  wish  to  have  time  for  consideration,  before  you  give 
your  answer?" 

"  Should  I  have  years  for  that  purpose,  I  could  not  think  of  you 
differently  from  what  I  do  now." 

"  And  your  opinion  is  unfavorable  ?" 

"  No,  indeed." 

Just  at  this  moment  they  reached  "  The  Oaks,"  where  they  were 
to  wait  for  Angcline,  and  by  the  time  she  arrived,  Eva  had  owned 
to  Philip  Derwcnt  that  she  knew  of  no  reason  why  she  should  re- 
ject his  proposals.     Angeline  offered  her  binccre  congratulations, 


and  when,  after  their  return,  Philip  made  known  to  Mrs.  Derwcnt 
the  situation  of  affairs,  she  remarked  that  sho  believed  she  had 
reason  to  rejoice  at  having  been  foiled  in  her  first  and  only  attempt 
at  matchmaking. 

"  When  you  are  married,"  said  she,  "you  will,  of  course,  mako 
the  old  mansion  house  your  residence  for  the  greater  part  of  tho 
year,  which  will  secure  to  mc  the  companionship  of  Eva,  which,  I 
find,  has  already  become  necessary  for  my  happiness." 

"And  my  old  friend  Peggy,  or,  rather,  enemy,  as  I  might,  with 
more  propriety,  terra  her,  Bhall  you  feel  yourself  obliged  to  retain 
her?"  said  Philip. 

"  No,  and  I  can  think  of  rt6  otto  who,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion I  havo  heard  of  her,  will  supply  her  place  so  well  as  the  good 
Mrs.  Hcmminway,  who,  for  nearly  a  year,  gave  Eva  a  home." 


-«    ■  ■  m    » 


THE  SERPENT  STONE. 

That  quaint  and  spiey  publication,  the  "  Bizarre,"  translates 
the  following  from  Tavcrnier  : — "  The  Indians  say  that  this  stone 
grows  upon  the  head  of  certain  serpents,  but  1  prefer  believing 
this  story  to  be  a  fabrication  of  their  priests,  and  that  this  stone  is 
veritably  a  composition  made  by  them  from  some  drugs.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  it  possesses  an  excellent  virtue  in  extracting  all 
the  venom  from  any  one  bitten  by  a  poisonous  animal.  If  tho 
place,  where  the  bite  is  made,  is  not  entirely  open,  it  is  necessary 
to  mako  an  incision  to  let  the  blood  flow,  and  the  stone  being  then 
applied  thereto,  it  will  not  fall  off  until  it  has  drawn  out  all  tho 
poison,  which  collects  around  it.  To  clean  it,  it  is  soaked  ten  or 
twelve  hours  in  woman's  milk,  or,  in  default  thereof,  in  cow's 
milk,  which,  being  impregnated  by  the  poison,  assumes  a  festered 
appearance.  Having  dined,  one  day,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Goa, 
he  led  me  to  his  cabinet  of  curiosities,  containing  numerous  arti- 
cles. Among  other  things,  he  showed  me  one  of  these  stones,  in- 
forming mo  of  its  qualities,  and  assuring  me  that  its  virtues  had 
been  tested  only  three  days  before — whereupon  he  presented  it  to 
me.  As  he  was  crossing  a  morass  upon  the  Island  of  Salsete — 
upon  which  Goa  is  situated, — on  his  road  to  a  country-house,  one 
of  the  men  (who  go  nearly  naked),  carrying  him  in  his  palekis, 
was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  cured  upon  the  spot  by  this  stone. 
I  havo  bought  several  of  them,  the  Bramins  alone  vending  them, 
whence  I  judge  them  to  be  manufactured  by  that  class.  There 
arc  two  methods  of  distinguishing  the  genuine  serpent  stone  from 
an  imitation.  The  first  is  by  putting  it  into  the  mouth,  in  which 
case,  if  good,  it  leaps  and  cleaves  incontinently  to  the  palate. 
The  other  method  is  to  put  it  into  a  glass  full  of  water,  which 
will  immediately,  if  the  stone  is  not  counterfeit,  be  agitated  by  lit- 
tle bubbles  rising  from  tho  stono  at  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of 
tho  water." 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUHLICATIONS. 

Piano  Forth  Mono. — Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  Street,  has  Just  pub- 
lished the  "  Bouquet  Royal  Yalse."  "  The  Resignation  Polka,"  H  The  Foun- 
tain.'1 comprising  (box  easy  duets,  and  u  Poddy  Carey,"  arranged  for  three 
performers. 

The  Gloria  in  Excklsis.    By  W.  Williams.    Boston :  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co. 

1866. 

This  is  an  admirable  and  extensive  collection  of  church  music,  comprising 
hymn  tunes,  anthems,  chants,  choraaaas,  etc.,  with  u  elementary  music 
treatise,  and  a  variety  m  voral  exorcises  for  social  meetings,  singing  schools 
and  glee  practice.  The  author  is  the  well  known  organist  of  Bowdoin  Square 
Church,  and  professor  of  music  in  tho  Charlestown  Female  Seminary,  and  is 
worthy  his  high  reputation. 

Japanese  Botany.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Llppincott  &  Co.    1855. 

This  is  a  literary  curiosity,  being  a  fac  simile  of  a  Japanese  book  on  botany, 
with  Illustrations,  an  interlinear  translation,  and  a  very  valuable  treatise  on 
the  Japanese  language.  It  is  very  well  executed,  and  the  drawings  give  us  a 
higher  idea  of  tho  artistic  skill  of  the  Japanese  than  anything  we  had  before 
seen.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  k.  Co. 

Psm  Pictcbf.s  or  tiib  BinLF..  By  Rct.  Charles  Belcher.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  New  York:  J.  C  Derby.  1855. 
This  little  volume  narrate*  in  a  plain  style,  with  appropriate  comments, 
some  of  the  most  striking  events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it  is  de- 
signed to  awaken  a  fresh  Interest  in  Holy  Writ,  "  now  that  the  disposition  of 
so  many  minds  Is  to  undervalue  the  Old  Testament  as  compared  with  the 
New.'-  The  book  before  us  is  to  bo  followed  by  others.  For  sale  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.,  13  Winter  Street. 

History  or  the  Council  or  Trent.     From  the  French  of  F.  L.  Bnngencr. 

New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1856.     12mo.    pp.  646. 

The  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  councils  ever  held  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  an  event  on  which  hinged  a  vast  religions  revolution,  has  been  often 
written,  and  by  writers  of  opposite  creels.  The  present  writer  is  a  Protestant, 
and  the  author  of  several  works  illustrating  the  history  of  French  Protestant- 
ism, two  of  which,  the  "  Priest  and  the  Huguenot"  and  the  "  Preacher  and 
the  King."  have  sufficed  to  give  him  an  extensive  reputation  in  America.  His 
stylo  is  very  vigorous  and  picturesque,  and  ho  gives  proof  of  liberal  scholar- 
ship.   For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

My  Bondage  and  mt  Freedom.    By  Frederick  Douglass.    New  York:  Miller, 

Orton  &  Mulligan.     1855.    12mo.    pp.  464. 

Autobiography  is  all  tho  rage  now-a-days,  and  Mr.  Douglass  sees  no  reason 
why  his  experiences,  narrated  by  himself,  should  not  meet  with  acceptance 
from  tho  public.  Ho  began  life  as  a  Southern  slave,  and  now.  as  a  lecturer 
and  speaker,  pronounces  judgment  on  the  leading  legislators  and  laws  of  this 
country.  The  work  is  embellished  by  a  likeness  of  the  author.  For  sale  by 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Mai  n.  and  other  Poems).    By  Alfred  Tinktsoh.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields'. 

1855. 

A  voice  from  Tennyson,  wafted  over  the  wave  that  brings  us  such  Incessant 
tidings  of  broil  and  battle,  is  as  welcome  as  a  '-sunbliuk  on  a  sullen  sea.'1 
Maud  is  a  love  story,  tender,  passionate  and  soulful.  It  is  written  in  various 
measures,  and  is  full  of  inspiration.  We  could  till  pages  with  choice  quota- 
tions bad  we  the  space,  but  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself— a  dainty 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  Ticknor  &  Fields  clothe  their  admirable  publi- 
cations. 
Memoir  or  Rev.  Sydney  Smtth.     By  his  daughter.  Ladt  Holland.     2  vols. 

12ino.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  we  have  read  In  years.  The  letters  and 
sayings  of  the  genial  humorist,  the  ripe  scholar,  and  highly  cultivated  man  it 
commemorates,  embraced  in  these  pages,  would  alone  give  them  currency  ;  bnt 
the  narrative  Itself,  illustrated  as  it  is  with  many  pen-and-ink  portraits,  is 
highly  interesting.  Smith  was  world-renowned  for  wit.  and  this  book  gives 
ample  proof  of  its  sparkle;  but  it  shows,  what  the  world  was  not  perhaps 
aware  of.  that  his  daily  life  had  a  daily  beauty  in  it  worthy  of  imitation.  For 
Sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Letters  to  the  People  on  Health  and  Hu'Imness.    By  Catherine  K.  Bezcr- 

er.     New  York.     1855.     12mo.     pp.  220. 

This  little  work  contains  an  amount  of  physiological  information  that  every 
1  woman  in  the  land  should  he  posaeRBed  of  It  is  written  in  a  plain, 
sensible  and  straightforward  manner,  pointing  out  the  laws  of  health  and  the 
consequences  of  their  infringement.     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Learning  to  Talk.     By  Jacob  Abbott.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  book  intended,  as  its  name  Import*,  for  the  youngest  class  of  read- 
ers, for  whom  I  re  admirably  adapted.  The  engravings  are  numer- 
ous and  beautiful.     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Lioht  and  Darkness  :  or.  The  Shcutmo  of  Fate.    A  Story  of  Fashionable  Life. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1866.     12mo.    pp.  319. 
A  highly-wrought  romance,  full  of  character  and  '  cident,  and  written  to 

show  the  fatal   results  of  undue  leniency  to  thi  teps  of  crime;    that, 

the  mi-  1    life  are  due   to  the  fanlts  of  many,  rather  than  the 

errors  of  the  few.  and  that  beauty  an.l  fortoni  to  the  slaves  c.f  Im- 

pulse.    There  i.  a  good  deal  of  intense  writing  in   the  l"sik.  hut  the  evil  char- 
aeters  ai  I  in  jet  black,  nor  the  good  in  pure  white.     The  stoty 

embraces  all  the  elements  of  popularity.     Redding  &  Co.  have  it  for  sale. 
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WALCOTT'S 

B0TTON-HOI,K  CUTTIR  M  AND  FAC- 
TORY, 1'AH'TUCKKT,  B.  I- 
Our  present  high  state  of  civil- 
ization is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
wo  moderns  have  not  neglected 
little  things.  Civilization  itself  is 
hut  an  aggregation  of  small  mat- 
ters, as  "  grains  of  sands  make 
the  mountains,  and  atoms  infini- 
ty." Hence  the  humblest  day 
laborer  of  the  present  century, 
and  his  family,  enjoy  personal 
comforts  unknown  to  the  wealth- 
iest families  two  hundred  years 
ago.  And  any  contrivance  that 
lightens  the  labor  of  those  who 
minister  to  the  wants  and  com- 
forts of  society,  is  worthy  of  re- 
spectful attention.  One  of  our 
artists,  while  in  Pawtuckct,  R.  I., 
recently  chanced  to  visit  the  large 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Walcott 
Brothers  (II.  D.  &  M.  E.  Wal- 
cott), where  is  manufactured 
that  simple  and  ingenious  button- 
hole cutter,  which  is  now  coming 
into  universal  use,  and  suggested 
to  us  the  idea  of  illustrating  the 
manufactory  by  a  series  of  draw- 
ings, the  result  of  which  is  the 
present  set  of  well-executed  en- 
gravings. Our  first  engraving 
shows  the  counting-room  of  the 
establishment,  a  handsome  and 
well-arranged  apartment,  adapted 
to  the  extensive  business  of  which 
it-is  an  indispensable  part.  The 
second  picture  shows  the  exterior 


COUNTING   ROOM. 


engraving  represents  the  interior 
of  the  general  workshop,  a  large 
and  well-lighted  room,  furnished 
with  every  appliance  for  their  la- 
bor. Here  are  seen  lathes,  press- 
es, grind-stones,  and  all  the  en- 
ginery of  this  extensive  business, 
with  a  little  army  of  mechanics 
diligently  plying  their  skill.  There 
are  in  all  less  than  a  hundred  men 
constantly  employed,  and  nil  the 
processes  of  manufacture  are  car- 
ried on  with  as  much  system  and 
regularity  as  there  is  in  the  Spring- 
field  armory,  the  only  difference 
being  that  while  the  latter  forges 
instruments  for  drilling  eyelet 
holes  in  men's  bodies,  the  former 
only  turns  out  contrivances  for 
making  button  holes  in  their  gar- 
ments. Each  operative  has  his 
own  department,  and  produces 
only  a  certain  portion  of  the  in- 
strument. Our  last  engraving  is 
a  view  of  the  packing-room,  where 
the  manufactured  articles,  after 
being  thoroughly  dried,  are  put 
up  in  packages,  to  be  sent  off  to 
their  destination.  The  invention 
is  really  a  most  ingenious  one, 
and  patents  have  been  secured  for 
it  in  England  and  France  as  well 
as  in  this  country.  It  combines 
the  chisel,  punch,  bench  and  mal- 
let, all  of  which  were  formerly 
used  by  tailors  in  making  button- 
holes, and  then  with  less  precision 
and  neatness  than  these  instru- 
ments, the  work  of  which  is  ma- 


EXTERTOR   VIEW    OF   WALCOTT   RROTHERs'   MANUFACTORY,  PAWTUCKET. 


of  the  building.  It  is  situated  on 
Pleasant  Street,  and  is  quite  new, 
being  occupied  for  the  first  time 
only  about  a  year  ago.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  plain  and  neat, 
and  has  the  rare  merit  of  being 
appropriate.  The  main  building 
is  130  by  40  feet.  The  third  en- 
graving shows  the  furnace  room, 
where  the  japan,  which  is  used 
for  lacquering  the  handles  of  the 
cutters,  is  baked.  The  cutters 
are  suspended  in  the  furnace,  and 
subjected  to  a  heat  of  250  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  by  which  process,  in 
eight  hours'  time,  the  japan  be- 
comes as  hard  as  the  iron  itself, 
to  which  it  is  applied.  The  japan 
gives  n  line  finish  to  the  instrn- 
lncnt,  though  the  immediate  ob- 
ject is  to  prevent  oxydation  of 
the  metal.  The  fourth  engraving 
shows  the  interior  of  the  polish- 
ing room.  The  polishing  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  wooden 
wheels,  covered  with  emery,  and 
making  2000  revolutions  in  a 
minute.  Water  power  is  em- 
ployed in  this  establishment,  and 
steam  during  a  dry  time.  In  our 
sketch  of  the  polishing-room, 
some  likenesses  are  given  of  the 
workmen,  which  will  be  readily 
recognized  by  their  friends.  We 
may  here  remark  that  the  ten 
hour  system  was  adopted  by  the 
Messrs.  Walcott  at  the  outset  of 
the  establishment,  and  lias  been 
adliered  to  ever  since.     The  tilth 


13AK1NG    FURNACE 


thcmatically  exact.  The  cutters 
arc  nearly  in  the  form  of  scissors, 
while  a  brass  scale,  sliding  to  and 
fro,  and  tightened  by  a  screw 
when  adjusted,  regulates  the 
length  of  the  cut.  It  is  so  con- 
trived, also,  that  the  slit  may  be 
made  with  or  without  an  eyelet 
hole.  These  cutters  arc  made  of 
different  sizes,  and  they  are  sold 
at  so  reasonable  a  rate  that  pri- 
vate families  as  well  as  professed 
ttilors  and  seamstresses  must  all, 
before  long,  be  provided  with 
them.  The  object  of  the  manu- 
facturers has  been  to  combine  ex- 
cellence and  cheapness  in  the  ar- 
ticle. The  handles  are  made  of 
malleable  iron,  and  the  cutting 
portion  of  the  very  best  steel. 
The  manufacture,  though  begun 
only  a  few  years  since,  and  with 
a  most  liberal  investment  of  capi- 
tal, is  lucrative  as  it  should  bo, 
and  constantly  increasing  in  im- 
portance. The  establishment  wu 
have  briefly  described  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  It  is  one  of 
the  thousand  manifestations  of 
Yankee  ingenuity  applied  to  use- 
ful purposes  which  meet  us  on 
every  hand,  one  of  the  numerous 
sources  of  that  wealth  which  has 
made  our  cold  and  infertile  New 
England  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous sections  of  the  Union,  and 
which  is  causing  us  rapidly  to 
rival  the  old  world  in  all  the  arts 
of  mechanic  skill  and  enterprise. 
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CANOVA'S  FIRST  LOVE. 

Anything  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  Antonio  Cunova,  the 
celebrated  Italian  seulptor,  whose 
genius,  in  connection  with  Michael 
Angclo  and  Bernini,  formed  an 
epoch  in  Italian  statuary,  possess- 
es a  strong  feature  of  interest. 
In  the  story  of  his  earliest  love 
(if  a  juvenile  and  vague  aspira- 
tion may  be  so  termed)  there  was 
something  of  a  romantic  and 
melancholy  interest,  which  seems 
long  to  have  shaded,  with  percep- 
tible coloring,  his  future  musings. 
While  pursuing  bis  studies  in  the 
Farsctti  Palace,  on  first  arriving 
in  Venice,  he  one  day  beheld  a 
temale,  somewhat  older  than  him- 
self, and  very  beautiful,  enter  the 
gallery,  accompanied  by  a  friend 
or  attendant,  who,  daily  departing, 
soon  after  returned  again  before 
the  hour  of  closing,  leaving  the 
former  to  pursue  her  studies, 
which  chiefly  consisted  in  drawing 
from  antique  heads.  Chance  first 
placed  the  youthful  pair  near  each 
other;  and  some  secret  excellence, 
hitherto  undiscovered,  subse- 
quently determined  him  constant 
ly  to  select  as  models  such  sub- 
jects as  brought  him  nearest  the 
fair  artist.  Time  thus  rolled  away, 
and  the  youth  found  his  bosom 
penetrated  with  new,  delicious, 
hut  undcfinable  sensations.  He 
knew  not  why  he  wished  to  l>c 
near  her,  or  why  he  delighted  to 
gaze  on  her  mild  and  lovely  coun- 
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VENETIAN  BRIDES. 

One  of  the  most  daring  inci- 
dents relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Venetian  State  is  detailed  in  the 
following  account  of  the  capture 
of  a  body  of  Venetian  brides  by 
the  Istrian  pirates,  on  one  of  their 
annual  celebrations.  According 
to  an  ancient  custom,  the  nuptials 
of  the  nobles  and  principal  citi- 
zens of  Venice  were  always  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day  of  the 
year.  The  eve  of  the  Purification 
was  consecrated  to  this  public  fes- 
tival, and  the  State  annually  in- 
creased the  general  joy  of  the  oc- 
casion by  endowing  twelve  maid- 
ens with  marriage  portions.  In 
the  morning,  gondolas,  elegantly 
ornamented,  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Olivolo.  The  affianced 
pairs  disembarked  amidst  the 
sounds  of  music ;  their  relations 
and  friends,  in  their  most  splendid 
habiliments,  swelled  their  retinue ; 
the  rich  presents  made  to  the 
brides,  their  jewels  and  orna- 
ments, were  proudly  home  for 
display ;  and  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, unarmed,  and  thoughtless  of 
danger,  followed  the  glad  proces- 
sion. The  Istrian  pirates,  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  this 
annual  festival,  had  the  boldness 
to  prepare  an  ambush  for  the  nup- 
tial train  in  the  city  itself.  They 
secretly  arrived  over  night  at  an 
uninhabited  islet,  near  the  church 
of  Olivolo,  and  lay  hidden  behind 
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tenanre — so  pale,  so  delicate,  yet 
so  full  of  feeling — nor  could  he 
tell  why  the  furtive  glance  was  so 
often  directed  to  her  sylph-like 
form  and  graceful  movements; 
but  he  felt  that  with  such  a  being 
he  should  be  forever  happy,  al- 
though incapable  of  defining  his 
ideas  of  that  happiness.  One  day 
the  object  of  his  silent  adoration 
was  absent — another  and  another 
passed  ;  still  she  did  not  appear. 
Antonio  was  inconsolable  ;  but  he 
shrunk  from  inquiry,  for  hef -ared 
that  every  one  already  possessed 
the  secret  of  bis  thoughts.  Many 
days  elapsed  in  this  uncertainty, 
during  which  be  was  indefatigable 
in  study — for  she  had  once,  while 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  ot  her 
companion,  praised  his  work  as 
being  attdi  belli — words  never  for- 
gotten, though  answered  only  by 
a  silent  obeisance,  and  he  hoped 
again  to  attract  her  notice.  At 
length  the  attendant  again  ap- 
peared— alone,  and  habited  in 
deep  mourning.  The  heart  of 
the  youth  failed  at  the  sight ;  but 
summoning  courage  as  she  pass- 
ed, in  departing  with  a  portfolio, 
he  ventured  to  inquire  for  her 
friend.  "  Ia\  Signora  Julia,"  re- 
plied she,  bursting  into  tears,  "  is 
dead  I"  No  more  was  asked,  and 
nothing  more  was  said.  Who 
Julia  was,  Cauova  never  knew; 
but  her  name,  her  image,  long 
remained  engraven  on  his  memo 
ry. — Life  of  Lanova. 
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it  with  their  barks  nntil  the  pro- 
cession had  entered  the  church, 
when,  darting  from  their  conceal- 
ment, they  rushed  into  the  sacred 
edifice  through  all  its  doors,  tore 
the  shrieking  brides  from  the  arms 
of  their  lovers,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  jewels  which  had 
been  displayed  in  the  festal  pomp, 
and  immediately  put  to  sea  with 
their  fair  captives  and  their  booty. 
But  deadly  revenge  overtook 
them.  The  Doge,  Pietro  Canian- 
do  III.,  had  been  present  at  tho 
ceremony  ;  he  shared  in  the  fury 
and  indignation  of  the  affianced 
youths ;  they  flew  to  arms,  and 
throwing  themselves  under  his 
conduct  into  their  vessels,  came 
up  with  the  spoilers  in  the  lagunes 
of  Carlo.  A  frightful  massacre 
ensued  ;  not  a  life  among  the  pi- 
rates was  spared  ;  and  the  victors 
returned  in  triumph  with  their 
brides  to  the  church  of  Olivolo. 
A  procession  of  the  maidens  of 
Venice  revived  for  many  centu- 
ries the  recollection  of  this  deliv- 
erance on  the  eve  of  the  Purifica- 
tion. But  the  I)'  ._  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  i  -hment  which 
he  bad  inflicted  on  the  Istriots. 
He  entered  vigorously  upon  the 
r  solution  of  clearing  the  Adriatic 
of  all  the  pirates  who  infested  it; 
he  conquered  part  of  Dalmatia; 
and  he  transmitted  to  his  succes- 
sors, with  the  ducal  crown,  the 
dutv  of  consummating  his  design. 
— Ijidies   NetBufXiper. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
D1STAST  BELLS. 

EI     FREDERICK     J.     KITES. 

Distant  bells  arc  softly  pealing. 

Pealing  o'er  the  azure  deep. 
Seem  they  like  sweet  voices,  stealing 

From  the  shores  of  night  and  sleep, 
Where  the  sigh  of  pain  is  muffled, 

And  the  noise  of  earth  is  stilled, 
Where  the  soul  by  sorrow  ruffled, 

Is  with  dreams  of  beauty  filled. 

As  I  listen  to  their  measures, 

Like  the  flow  of  yesper  chimes, 
Voices  which  tho  memory  treasures, 

Seem  to  float  from  happier  clinics. 
Voices  which  Iuiyo  cheered  me  onward, 

Onward  through  this  weary  world ; 
Breezes  from  kind  souls,  which  forward 

Bore  life's  bark  with  hope  unfurled ! 

And  when  song  and  music  round  me, 

All  their  pleasing  power  have  thrown, 
Steal  those  voices  soft  and  gently, 

To  my  spirit  all  alone. 
Calming  down  its  troubled  fever, 

Like  an  ocean,  to  repose; 
Whispering  joy  and  peace  forever 

To  its  world  of  many  woes. 

4    mmm    » .— ■ 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PLEASANTEST  CREATURE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BY  MARY  A.  DEXISON. 

Nkigiibor  Atkinsox  was  a  sweet-faced  old  lady;  those  who 
loved  her  (their  name  was  legion)  called  her  "aunty,"  and  by 
everybody,  far  and  near,  showas  designated  the  "  pleasantcst  crea- 
ture in  the  world." 

"  The  plcasantest  and  most  serene  rrcnture  in  the  world,"  said 
the  'squire's  wife,  one  day,  speaking  of  her;  and  carefully  adjust- 
ing her  spectacles,  she  added,  "I  can't  seo  through  it." 

"  Easy  enough  for  her  to  be  pleasant,"  exclaimed  Miss  Frctt, 
in  her  usually  slightly  disagreeable  manner.  "  Hasn't  she  got  a 
handsome  house,  two  handsome  sons,  and  one  handsome  daugh- 
ter that's  going  to  be  married  to  a  rich  man  this  day  fortnight  ? 
Easy  enough  1"  and  she  gave  her  knitting-needle  a  jerk  that  broko 
the  yarn. 

"  But  she  might  have  seen  trouble,"  remarked  the  squire's  lady, 
complacently.  "  The  rottcnest  apples  sometimes  make  the  sweet- 
est cider,  you  know;  besides,  she  hasn't  been  settled  here  many 
years,  and  the  latter  part  of  her  life  may  be  the  easiest." 

"Might  have  seen  trouble!"  muttered  the  other,  not  seeing 
what  rotten  apples  and  sweet  cider  had  to  do  with  the  subject, 
"  never ! — seen  trouble,  with  those  eyes  of  hers  twinkling  with  fun 
all  the  time  * — seen  trouble  ?  Why,  her  forehead  is  as  free  from 
wrinkles  as — as — "  she  would  have  liked  to  say,  as  mine  is ;  but 
remembering  the  squire's  jokes  on  that  subject,  she  smoothed  out 
her  own  care  lines,  and  added,  "  as  a  baby's." 

"  Well,  here  sho  comes,  any  way,"  ejaculated  tho  squire's  lady, 
looking  down  a  long,  cool  avenue,  bordered  by  chestnut  trees, 
whose  lower  limbs  were  covered  with  clusters  of  wild  grapes, 
"  Now,  with  a  little  skill,  may  be  we  can  learn  something  of  her 
former  life ;  and  mark  my  word,  if  Aunty  Atkinson  hasn't  seen 
sorrow  in  her  day,  and  plenty  of  it." 

A  rather  tall,  very  erect  figure  came  with  a  cheerful  step,  and 
more  than  cheerful  smile,  towards  the  pleasant  portico  where  sat 
the  two  ladies  busy  with  their  work  until  now.  The  squire's  ladv 
had  arisen,  and  her  portly  figure  nearly  covered  tho  small  grayish 
window,  and  its  provence  rose-bush  that  grew  in  a  huge  pot  un- 
derneath. The  other  also  stood  with  knit  brows,  and  fussily 
adjusting  her  knitting  needles,  looking  now  and  then  at  Aunty 
Atkinson  with  a  less  rigid  frown,  until  at  length  she  held  out  a 
meagre  hand  that  was  clasped  with  a  pleasant  warmth  in  that  of 
the  handsome  looking  old  lady. 

"  Now,  you've  come  to  spend  the  afternoon,  I  know,"  exclaimed 
the  squire's  lady,  poking  her  fat  hands  under  the  bows  of  her  visi- 
tor's green  calash,  and  rapidly  untying  them.  "  Sit  right  down 
in  this  big  easy  chair ;  I've  been  wanting  a  good  long  talk  with 
you,  this  great  while.  Kitty,"  she  continued,  depositing  the  calash 
and  white  shawl,  which  sho  had  removed  with  good  natured  force, 
in  the  hands  of  the  servant  girl,  "  tell  John  to  havo  the  table  car- 
ried in  the  arbor,  and  we'll  take  supper  there.  It's  so  pleasant," 
sho  continued,  turning  to  aunty,  "  to  take  tea  out  doors  in  such 
balmy  air  as  this." 

"  I  really  didn't  intend  to  stay,'-  said  aunty,  with  her  twinkling 
smile  ;  "  but  since  you  seem  bent  upon  it,  why,  I  will.  I  couldn't 
find  a  plcasantcr  place,  that  I  know." 

It  did  not  take  long  to  set  three  tongues  going ;  there  was  plenty 
to  talk  about.  Aunty's  sons  and  aunty's  daughter,  the  squire's 
"  rheumatiz,"  and  the  little  pet  lamb  that  died  yesterday  and  was 
buried  under  the  peach  tree  in  the  garden,  and  aunty's  daughter 
so  soon  to  change  name  and  station. 

"  Don't  you  feel  bad  to  have  her  taken  from  you  7"  queried 
Miss  Krett,  drawing  her  solemn  countenance  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  sympathizing  sorrow. 

"  0,  I  don't  know  as  I  do,  very,"  replied  aunty,  with  that  ever 
merry  twinkle ;  "  she  loves  the  man  she  is  going  to  marry,  and  he 
loves  her.  He  has  enough  to  keep  her  in  comfort,  even  elegance ; 
and  if  the  poor  thing  gets  along  without  her  mother's  trials,  I  shall 
be  very  thankful.  If  troubles  come,  why,  she  must  even  bear 
them  as  I  have." 


The  squire's  lady  cast  a  triumphant  glance  towards  Miss  Frett; 
the  latter  smiled  incredulously,  as  she  asked  : 

"  Pray,  what  do  you  call  trouble,  Aunty  Atkinson  !" 

"  The  worst  trouble,  and  the  hardest  to  get  over,  is  tho  loss  of 
kindred,"  replied  aunty,  smiling  serenely,  in  return  for  Miss  Frett's 
little  show  of  sarcasm.  "  I  have  lost  many  friends,"  she  added, 
in  a  lower  voice,  her  eyes  instinctively  turning  towards  heaven, 
"but  (and  this  thought  makes  me  happy  and  contented  to  stay)  I 
am  every  day  drawing  nearer  to  those  I  loved,  who  havo  only 
'gone  before.' " 

Quick  springing  tears  obscurod  tho  merry  twinkle  for  a  moment, 
but,  as  suddenly,  the  smile  shone  through. 

"  We  were  wondering,"  said  the  squire's  lady,  "if  ever  you  had 
any  sorrows  of  any  kind — Miss  Frett  and  I ;  that  was  just  before 
you  camo.  She  said  '  no,'  with  confidence,  and  the  reason  was, 
because  you  were  always  so  sunshiny  and  happy  looking.  Now, 
do  tell  us  if  you  have  had  trouble — anything  deep  and  abiding  V 

"  Not  abiding,"  said  aunty,  softly.  "  Don't  you  know,  the 
Scotch  havo  a  saying,  that  '  tho  morning  blinks  sometimes  on 
heavy  clouds,  but  it  shuts  its  ccn  on  a  clear,  starry  night  1'  And 
so  'trouble  abidcth  for  the  night,  but  joy  comcth  in  the  morning.' 
Thus  with  my  heavy  afflictions — they  could  overshadow  my  bless- 
ings only  for  a  little  while.  Now,  shall  I  give  you  an  outline  of 
my  history?" 

"  Do,"  cried  the  sqnire's  lady,  delightedly,  nodding  at  the  same 
time  to  a  respectable  man  servant  in  reply  to  some  mute  gesture ; 
the  nod  meant,  "  Yes,  Cole,  put  tho  silver  on  ;  aunty  is  a  distin- 
guished visitor."  The  man  and  his  snow  white  apron  disappeared, 
and  Miss  Frett  leaned  her  eyes  over  her  hooked  nose,  that  she 
might  look  narrator  and  narrative  clean  through,  while  she  was 
evidently  prepared  to  listen  to  a  few  commonplaco  afflictions, 
chastenings  of  the  flesh  rather  than  the  soul. 

"  I  was  born,"  began  aunty,  "  in  a  splendid  mansion  on  the 
banks  of  one  of  Connecticut's  loveliest  rivers.  My  father  was  the 
oldest  son  of  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and  very  wealthy.  I  was 
nurtured  in  luxurious  case,  and  had  one  only  brother,  Lester.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  I  was  pronounced  handsome  and  accomplished. 
It  was  at  a  ball  to  be  given  on  my  eighteenth  birthday  that  I  was 
first  to  come  out.  I  remember  every  article  of  my  apparel ;  my 
dress  of  pale  blue  satin,  my  white  silk  slippers,  my  wreath  of  lilies 
— ah,  what  a  happy  girl  I  was  !  I  was  standing  before  my  mirror, 
my  servants  about  me,  when  I  grew  frightened  at  a  great  noise — 
confusion  below  stairs  and  above,  shrieks,  cries  of  despair,  and  all 
the  various  sounds  of  woe  and  discord.  From  the  top  of  our  great 
staircase  we  could  easily  overlook  the  hall ;  and  standing  there, 
what  do  you  think  I  saw  ?  Both  father  and  mother  lying  lifeless 
on  the  floor — dead— drowned." 

Miss  Frett  gave  a  nervous  little  scream ;  the  squire's  lady  sus- 
pended her  knitting,  and  cried,  breathlessly,  "  that  teas  trouble." 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  it !"  resumed  aunty,  folding  her  hands. 
"  There  were  the  guests  flying  from  different  rooms,  all  richly  at- 
tired, wringing  their  hands  and  shrieking  with  horror,  and  tho 
lights  streaming  out  from  open  doors.  My  parents  had  been 
standing  on  a  bank  made  insecure  by  late,  continual  rains ;  it  gave 
way,  and  they  fell  a  fearful  distance  into  the  deep  water.  The 
shock  was  agonizing ;  I  sank  in  a  fainting  fit,  and  my  reason  was 
not  restored  for  weeks. 

"  I  married  at  twenty-four,  bringing  my  husband  a  large  fortune 
— and  my  brother  travelled  abroad  after  completing  his  studies. 
In  two  years  my  husband  failed ;  my  money  went,  and  we  were 
penniless.  Meanwhile,  unpleasant  rumors  were  rife  about  my 
poor  brother.  One  day  after  my  second  almost  overwhelming 
trial,  a  tall,  emaciated  figure  crawled  up  to  the  mean  house  to 
which  we  had  retreated,  and  where  my  husband  lay  sick.  It  was 
my  poor  brother,  dying  of  consumption.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  love  the  gaming-table,  and  ho  had  lost  all,  and  ruined  his 
health." 

"  0,  dear !"  exclaimed  the  squire's  lady,  vehemently. 

"Isold  all  my  jewels,"  continued  aunty,  "and  they  procured 
comforts  for  the  sick — that  was  all.  At  last,  my  husband  regained 
his  health,  went  diligently  to  work,  and  in  time  we  owned  a  neat 
and  commodious  house  again.  My  brother,  in  tho  meantime,  lin- 
gered along,  suffering  most  fearfully;  but,  thank  God,  before  ho 
died  he  became  '  as  a  little  child,'  and  fell  asleep  trusting  in  the 
merits  of  the  Crucified. 

"  It  was  the  second  day  after  his  funeral  that  a  great  storm 
came.  It  was  tho  most  terriblo  tempest  I  have  ever  witnessed ; 
hurling  strong  trees  from  tho  ground,  and  sending  them  across 
roads  and  meadows.  Our  little  orchard,  our  grapery  and  hot- 
house, were  thoroughly  demolished.  I  sat  in  my  chamber  with 
my  first  born,  then  only  a  fortnight  old,  clasped  closely  to  my 
bosom.  There  was  a  great  crash,  and  looking  upward,  almost 
stnpified,  I  saw  above  me  the  frowning  heavens,  while  tho  rain 
poured  furiously  on  my  unsheltered  head.  The  third  story  of  the 
house  was  taken  completely  off",  I  was  thoroughly  drenched — the 
babe  I  protected — and,  to  crown  all,  ray  husband  was  brought  in 
a  moment  after  with  a  broken  leg,  against  which,  as  he  was  hasten- 
ing home,  a  young  tree  had  been  hurled  by  the  wind." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear,"  ejaculated  the  squire's  lady,  with  most  pro- 
found sympathy,  "  what  did  you  do  then  1" 

"  Yes,  what  V  echoed  Miss  Frett. 

"  The  best  I  could,  my  friends,"  continued  aunty,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  deserted  my  chamber  and  went  down  stairs,  where  lay  my 
poor  husband.  With  some  assistance  from  the  neighbors  we  were 
made  comfortable,  and  after  three  months  of  illness  my  husband 
got  round  again.  All  our  savings  had  been  spent,  his  illness  had 
thinned  his  customers,  and  our  house  was  in  an  unsafe  as  well  as 
inelegant  condition.  Well,  we  got  over  that,  too;  my  health  be- 
came established,  so  did  that  of  my  husband,  and  we  were  once 
more,  with  God's  blessing,  independent." 


"  Surely,  nothing  came  after  that  I"  exclaimed  the  squire's  lady, 
with  gentle  interest. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  aunty,  softly.  "  I  lost  a  beautiful  babe 
after  that.  I  gave  him  up  to  heaven  just  as  he  seemed  to  havo 
winged  his  way  down  into  my  arms.  O,  that  boy  was  so  lovely  1 
I  miss  the  visits  to  his  little  grave  since  I  have  been  here,"  she 
murmured  ;  "  we  planted  it  with  rose  bushes.  But  God  gave  me 
another  child,"  she  continued,  throwing  a  sigh  from  her  heart, 
"  and  he  too  was  a  good  and  a  lovely  babe.  It  was  perhaps  a  year 
after  he  was  born,  I  sat  at  my  window  looking  out  on  a  calm 
night.  The  babe  slept  in  his  cradle,  and  I  was  musing  on  my 
happy  condition,  when  three  shouts  camo  up  under  tho  window, 
'  fire,  fire,  fire,'  Then  the  red  flames  shot  right  out  underneath 
mo,  and  again  camo  a  startling  shout,  '  Atkinson's  shop  is  all  on 
fire  I'  Tho  room  swam  round,  my  presence  of  mind  deserted  mo, 
and  I  fainted.  When  I  came  to  consciousness,  I  found  myself 
lying  on  the  floor  where  I  fell,  drenched  with  water  and  stiff  with 
bruises.  The  firemen  had  been  there,  and  in  their  zeal,  not 
noticing  my  insensible  form,  stepped  upon  me ;  my  arms,  my 
ankles,  my  shoulders  were  black  with  the  marks  of  their  feet. 
Where  was  my  babe  f  I  crawled  to  tho  eradlo  to  find  him  gone. 
The  smell  of  tho  smouldering  coals  below  (for  they  had  succeeded 
in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  flames),  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
my  husband  and  child,  and  my  inability  to  move,  overcame  me 
again,  and  again  I  fainted.  When  onee  more  recovered,  I  was 
lying  on  a  comfortable  bed  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  my  babo  be- 
side me.  Then  I  learned  that  my  husband  had  been  badly  burned, 
that  I  had  como  near  perishing;  for  the  house  took  fire  again  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  with  several  others,  was  totally  con- 
sumed, but  that  barely  an  hour  before  that  I  had  been  searched 
for  and  found,  insensible." 

"  And  how  did  you  feel,  then  V  snappishly  inquired  Miss  Frett. 

"  Unspeakably  thankful  that  four  precious  lives  were  spared  ; 
my  children's,  my  husband's  and  my  own,"  replied  Aunty  Atkin- 
son, with  a  reproving  look. 

"  These  reverses  dampened  my  husband's  spirits  considerably, 
and  for  years  he  toiled  along,  while  we  lived  without  luxuries  of 
any  kind,  and  with  hardly  conveniences.  My  daughter  was  born 
in  the  midst  of  our  deepest  poverty.  I  wondered,  then,  how  wo 
should  raise  her — a  little,  sickly  thing,  delicate  from  her  birth. 
But  she  lived,  thank  God ! — lived  and  thrived  on  coarse  faro ;  lived 
to  be  my  comfort ;  lived  to  aid  me  with  her  own  hands." 

Aunty  grew  silent,  and  the  squire's  lady  was  perplexing  horsclf 
with  conjectures  as  to  the  noble  farm  and  handsome  house  which 
the  Atkinsons  owned  in  the  village,  when  the  narrator,  after  a  fow 
thoughtful  moments,  resumed  her  story. 

"  Five  years  ago,"  she  said,  "just  as  we  were  struggling  to  keep 
the  boys  at  a  good  school  (we  could  not  then  think  of  sending 
them  to  college),  my  husband  saw  a  chance  notice  in  a  daily 
paper,  calling  attention  to  the  relatives  of  one  John  Atkinson,  and 
requesting  an  attendance  upon  a  certain  lawyer  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  went,  and  the  result  was,  he  found  himself  a  rich  man  ;  the  old 
gentleman  having  owned  immense  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
he  being  his  nearest  and  most  direct  heir,  inherited  all.  Since 
then,"  said  annty,  "  God  has  blessed  us  more  than  we  deserve. 
We  have  known  only  plenty  and  graeiousness  from  his  hand." 

"  But  how  can  you  wear  so  clear  a  brow,"  asked  the  squire's 
lady,  replacing  her  spectacles,  and  taking  up  her  neglected  needles, 
"  after  so  many  years  of  sorrows  1" 

"  Because,  I  always  felt  that  '  all  things  would  work  together 
for  good  to  those  who  love  God,' "  replied  the  dear  old  lady ; 
"  that  afflictions  spring  not  from  the  ground,  but  are  sent  for  our 
good.  Besides,  I  strove  to  be  most  a  Christian  when  most  I  was 
in  trouble ;  to  trust  Him  most  when  His  providences  were  darkest ; 
to  walk  under  the  cloud  with  the  staff  of  faith  in  my  hand,  till  God 
pleased  to  show  me  sunlight.  Which  would  you  love  best — the 
child  that  fawned  while  you  caressed,  and  grew  cold,  revengeful 
and  nngry  at  your  just  chastisement,  or  that  one  who  receives  all 
things  with  meekness  and  sweet  submission,  whether  of  good  or 
evil  (seemingly  evil  to  him),  at  your  hands  1" 

The  squire's  lady  was  silent. 

"  Some  people  can  bear  everything,  but  /  can't,  nor  I  never 
shall,"  ejaculated  Miss  Frctt ;  "  it  aint  in  my  nature." 

"  Neither  was  it  in  mine  ;  neither  can  it  be  in  any,  till  purified 
with  that  spirit  which  the  divine  One  wore,"  returned  Aunty  At- 
kinson. "But  see  how  gloriously  the  crimson  of  the  setting  sun 
falls  on  the  chestnut  trees." 

"  Yes,  and  there  is  Cole  to  say  supper  is  ready  in  the  arbor," 
remarked  the  more  practical  lady  of  tho  squire,  as  the  honest  face 
of  tho  serving-man  appeared. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Cole,  with  a  practised  bow ;  "  I've  como  to 
tell  you  that  Kitty's  broke  the  great  chany  bowl  of  the  squire's." 

"  0,  my  goodness  !"  cried  his  mistress,  with  a  face  of  absolute 
distress.  "  I'd  rather  most  anything  'd  a  happened.  What  shall 
I  do  ?  What  a  loss !  The  squire'll  turn  Kitty  off  to-morrow.  It 
dors  seem  as  if  I  should  die  with  that  girl !  I'm  just  the  unluclaat 
being  in  the  world  !  To  think  ! — that  bowl  has  been  in  the  family 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  careless  jade  must  go  and  break  it  ! 
She  might  just  as  well  have  broken  my  heart ;  for  I — " 

She  paused,  meeting  that  merry  twinkle,  strangely  mingled 
with  a  glance  of  sorrow,  in  Aunty  Atkinson's  eye.  In  confusion, 
she  tried  to  apologize. 

"Ah,"  said  aunty,  shaking  her  head,  "' where  tho  treasure  is, 
there  will  the  heart  be  also.'  " 

The  squire's  lady  was  silent ;  she  felt  the  rebuke,  and  no  longer 
wondered  why  the  calm  brow  of  her  friend  was  yet  unwrinkled, 
the  soul  unshaken.  All  her  life  she  herself  had  been  lighting  for 
and  grieving  over  trifles,  while  annty  had  fixtd  ugly  on 

and  the  storms  of  adversity  were  all  under  her  feet.  Happy 
are  you,  reader,  if  you  "go  and  do  likewise." 
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TUr;  SHIPWRECK. 

Tho  bat  filling  shadows  of  oven 

Came  down  o'er  the  city  and  sea; 
The  light  of  the  stars  lay  reflected 

Far  out  where  the  coral  reefs  be ; 

Tho  voice  of  tho  waves  was  as  mournful 
As  winds  when  the  autumn  is  nigh, 

Or  hymns  that  are  chanted  at  midnight 
O'er  graves  where  the  beautiful  lie. 

We  saw  through  the  mist  and  the  white  foam 

The  lights  of  the  city  afar ; 
Wo  heard  the  loud  cry  of  the  sea-bird 

From  rocks  where  the  bright  mosses  are. 

But  wo  thought  of  the  beautiful  perished, 
Of  the  loved  that  had  gone  to  their  sleep, 

Of  tho  good  ship  that  folded  her  white  wings, 
And  sunk  to  her  rest  in  the  deep. 

We  saw  tho  pale  hands  still  embracing, 
The  fair  locks  spread  out  on  the  wave, 

And  gazed  as  tho  winds  wove  a  death-shroud 
Round  forms  of  the  true  and  tho  brave ! 

And  we  said,  "  0,  how  many  will  slumber 

To-night  on  the  pearl-gleaming  bed!" 
Hut  gray  rooks  smiled  cold  on  our  sorrow, 

So  watched  wo  alone  with  the  dead! 
•  •••••• 

And  then  In  that  lone,  little  dwelling, 

The  fisherman's  hut  by  the  shore, 
We  saw  the  death-shadow  down  stealing 

On  lips  that  should  smile  never  more; 

For  the  form  of  our  darling  was  lj  ing 
All  robed  in  her  garments  of  white ; 

She  heard  not  our  sobs  nor  our  sighing 
In  tho  noon  of  that  sorrowful  night. 

So  calm  and  so  deep  was  the  shadow, 

As  in  her  pure  slumber  she  lay, 
We  knew  not  when  the  death  angel  carried 

Her  beautiful  spirit  away. 

But  long  ere  the  light  of  the  morning 
Flung  "gold  fetters"  over  the  sea, 

We  knew  that  our  darling  was  singing 
In  lands  where  the  child  angels  be ! 

Then  the  light  of  a  blessed  Evangel 
Beamed  o'er  us  despairing  and  sad — > 

And  it  said,  ufor  the  freed  from  earth  trouble, "' 
"  Tho  saved  from  earth  sorrow  bo  glad  r" 

The  flowers  of  the  unfailing  river 
Are  white  as  the  robes  of  the  hlest '. 

The  harps  'neath  the  life-tree  that  quiver, 
Arc  tuned  to  au  anthem  of  rest! 

And  so  to  the  blest,  holy  angels 
Who  dwell  in  the  God  light  above— 

We  gave  in  the  right  of  our  sorrow 
The  beautiful  child  of  our  love! 

And  we  know  when  "  the  Father  "  shall  call  us 

To  come  to  his  home  far  away, 
We  shall  fold  to  our  hearts  our  earth  darling, 

And  list  to  her  sweet  seraph  lay ! 


L.  II.  F. 


[Written  for  Ballon 's  Pictorial.] 

riKEBE  IIATHAWAY'S  WEDDING. 

BT    ELLEN    ALICE   MOKIAIiTT. 

There  were  wonderful  preparations  going  forward  in  tho  com- 
fortable farm-house  of  Laurence  Hathaway;  such  preparations  tho 
old  homestead  had  never  before  witnessed  even  at  Christmas — to 
celebrate  the  wedding  of  Phoebe,  the  pretty  Phoebe,  to  young 
Robert  Lincoln,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  America  to  carry 
back  with  him  as  a  bride,  the  beautiful  young  woman,  whom, 
twelve  years  ln-fore,  when  both  he  nnd  sho  wero  children,  ho  had 
so  often  called  his  "  little  wife." 

And  if  farmer  Hathaway  felt  pain  at  his  approaching  separation 
from  his  daughter,  ho  was  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that,  when 
he  would  be  laid  in  the  grave,  his  child  would  have  a  protector, 
and  one  whom  he  always  preferred.  For  were  not  Robert's  father 
and  he  warm  friends  in  their  youth,  and  now,  though  the  broad 
Atlantic  separated  their  homes  instead  of  the  mill-stream  of  former 
years,  and  was  not  Robert  himself,  noble-hearted  and  handsome  as 
ho  was,  with  that  free,  independent  manner  of  his,  acquired  from 
his  American  residence,  a  better  match  for  Phoebe  than  any  of  tho 
farmers  around  the  country  who  had  so  unsuccessfully  sought  her 
pretty  hand  in  marriage.  Besides,  in  her  union  with  Robert  he 
would  find  a  balm  for  a  half  painful  regret  that  was  always  remind- 
ing him  of  his  harsh  treatment  of  young  Richard  Hcpton,  whom 
he  had  adopted  and  educated  from  his  orphan  childhood,  and  re- 
garded as  tenderly  as  he  would  his  son,  had  God  been  pleased  to 
have  spared  to  him  the  sweet  little  boy  that  called  him  father,  until 
he  discovered  that  the  lad  had  whispered  love  to  Phoebe,  and  that 
Phoebe  had  promised  never  to  be  the  wife  of  any  one  but  Richard. 

When  he  spurned  the  offender  with  execrations  from  the  door, 
and  disregarded  the  passionate  supplications  of  Phoebe,  farmer 
Hathaway  did  not  look  forward  to  the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart, 
when  he  afterward  saw,  day-by-day,  the  paling  check  and  lustre- 
less eye  of  his  darling.  But  when  Robert  Lincoln  came,  and  was 
received  as  a  suitor,  and  the  faded  bloom  of  Phoebe's  loveliness 
revived  once  more,  bringing  back  the  roses  to  her  cheek,  the  violet 
to  her  eyes,  the  memory  of  his  unfeeling  pride  ceased  to  torment 
him,  for  Phoebe  had  forgotten,  or  remembered  no  more  with  ten- 
derness, her  love  for  the  dependent  Richard. 


And  why,  I  question,  if  farmer  Hathaway  loved  Phoebe  io  well, 
why  did  he  not  entertain  the  same  regard  for  his  other  daughter, 
Bessie,  who  always  seemed  to  him  the  shadow  of  l'hccbe's  sun- 
shine, darkest  when  Phoebe  was  brightest  ?  Poor  little  Bessie  ! 
was  it  her  fault  that  her  mother  was  farmer  Hathaway's  second 
wife,  whom  lie  married  to  be  a  mother  to  his  Phuehc,  and  who, 
instead  of  being  a  mother  to  his  child,  and  a  loving  mato  to  him- 
self, cast  the  gloom  of  dissension  and  unkindness  around  tho 
house,  that  only  vanished  when  she  died  ?  To  be  sure  it  was  not 
little  Bessie's  fault,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  that 
old  obstinate  pride  of  his,  and  not  unfatherly  feeling,  that  made 
farmer  Hathaway  refuse  to  cherish  tho  child  of  tho  woman  who 
for  thrco  years  had  made  his  home  a  dreary  place  for  him,  as  ho 
cherished  Phoebe.  If  her  father  looked  coldly  upon  her,  no  ono 
else  who  knew  her  denied  Bessio  tho  love  which  was  her  due,  and 
the  beautiful,  blooming  Phoebe  blessed  God  many  times  a  day  for 
the  sister  ho  had  given  her,  whose  influence  made  her  the  amiablo 
girl  she  was,  and  who,  in  the  timo  of  her  troublo  and  grief,  when 
she  would  havo  g|pc  forth  from  her  father's  house  to  share  the 
uncertain  wanderings  of  her  lover,  clung  to  her  with  prayers  and 
tears,  pointing  out  to  her  her  filial  love  and  duty,  and  the  desola- 
tion she  would  bring  upon  the  heart  whose  only  joy  was  centred 
in  her,  and  how  they  stole  out  to  the  threshold  where  Richard 
waited,  and  before  ho  went  away  alone,  as  she  taught  them  it  was 
best  he  should,  he  kissed  little  Bessie,  6aying,  "  he  knew  that  God 
had  sent  her  there." 

So  fondly  did  Phocbo  regard  her  sister,  I  am  sure,  had  she 
known  that  sho  loved  Robert  Lincoln,  she  would  have  gladly  re- 
signed him  to  little  Bessie.  How  should  sho  know  it,  when  little 
Bessie  herself  was  totally  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the  feeling, 
that  from  the  moment  she  first  saw  him,  made  her  think  that  never 
in  the  wido  world  was,  could  or  would  be  found  another  like  Rob- 
ert Lincoln  1  That  when  his  footfall  sounded  outside  the  door, 
made  her  heart  flutter,  and  busied  her  earnestly  with  some  trivial 
occupation ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  caused  her  face  to  droop  upon 
her  hands,  as  if  she  would  keep  in  her  brown  eyes  tho  imago  of 
his  manly  form. 

It  was  only  when  arraying  her  sister  in  her  wedding  finery  that 
the  withering  knowledge  of  her  hopeless  love  fell  like  a  blight 
upon  little  Bessie.  She  was  wondering  with  a  sense  of  quiet  re- 
gret if  Richard  Hcpton  was  living,  and  if  he  would  grieve  to  hear 
of  Phoebe's  marriage,  and  with  Robert,  who  used  to  be  a  boy  rival 
of  his  in  their  happy  childhood  ;  and  she  thought  if  it  was  she 
herself  who  had  loved  Richard,  would  she  have  forgotten  him. 
With  that  thought  a  bleak,  desolate  feeling  swept  over  her  young 
heart,  and  with  a  low  moan  she  sank  down  on  her  knees  beside 
her  whom  Robert's  love  was  to  bless  forevcrmore,  and  winding 
the  folds  of  Phoebe's  dress  around  her,  implored  Heaven  that  it 
might  be  her  shroud.  Phoebe  bent  down,  praying  her  sister  not 
to  weep,  that  she  should  go  with  them,  and  share  Robert's  home 
and  hers,  and  drawing  up  the  slight  form  to  her  sido,  strove  to 
soothe  the  sorrow  she  did  not  understand. 

There  was  a  low  tap  at  tho  door,  and  farmer  Hathaway  came 
into  the  room  to  sec  his  Phocbo  in  her  bridal  dress.  He  kissed 
and  blessed  his  favorite,  and  then  with  humid  eyes  he  drew  Bessio 
to  him,  saying  "  that  they  would  bo  better  friends  in  future,  and 
that  ho  was  always  fond  of  her,  though  ho  had  not  shown  iu" 
Even  that  could  not  comfort  little  Bessio. 

After  a  while  they  went  down  into  tho  sitting-room,  meeting 
Robert  at  the  door.  All  their  friends  and  kinsfolk  were  gathered 
there,  and  a  stranger,  a  friend  of  Robert's,  a  tall,  dark-browed 
man,  with  a  heavy  moustache  and  beard,  who  had  come  from 
America  to  ho  present  at  the  wedding,  and  who  had  arrived  but  a 
few  minutes  before,  was  seated  apart  from  the  cheerful  groups  at 
a  window. 

"  What  ails  my  little  Bessio  V  asked  good  old  uncle  Dillaway. 
"  She  is  as  white  as  a  daisy,  and  as  tearful  and  drooping  as  one 
would  be  after  a  storm." 

Bossie  looked  up  with  a  faint  smile,  to  say,  "  that  it  was  natural 
she  should  be  dejected  when  Phocbo  was  going  to  leave  her ;"  but 
meeting  the  questioning  gaze  of  Robert  Lincoln,  the  words  faltered 
on  her  lips,  and  she  hung  her  head  without  making  any  reply. 

There  was  a  bustle  now  at  the  head  of  tho  room.  The  minister 
of  God  stood  waiting  to  begin  the  ceremony.  Farmer  Hathaway 
led  his  daughter  up,  and  stood  before  him,  but  instead  of  Robert 
Lincoln,  the  stranger  strode  across  the  floor,  and  taking  liis  place 
beside  Phoebe,  uttered  her  name. 

She  reached  her  hand  to  him,  and  the  joyous  smilo  of  her  girl- 
hood broke  like  a  gleam  of  hoaven's  sunlight  over  her  charming 
countenance. 

Through  the  surprise  of  all  present  camo  their  recognition  of 
the  stranger.  For  tho  light  streamed  upon  his  face,  and  with  the 
same  old  fondness  for  Phoebe  beaming  in  his  eyes,  they  knew  that 
it  was  Richard  Hcpton  who  stood  there,  claiming  tho  hand  she 
had  promised  him  three  years  before. 

In  that  moment  of  suspense  little  Bessie  knew  as  well  as  if  she 
had  been  told  it,  that  Phoebe  had  expected  this ;  that  she  never 
intended  to  marry  Robert;  and  when,  with  a  faint  sensation  in 
her  heart  she  looked  up  to  behold  Robert's  misery,  she  once  moro 
encountered  his  eyes,  and  there  was  no  sorrow  in  their  depths.  If 
little  Bessie  hung  her  head  again  it  was  not  to  hide  sorrowful  tears. 

It  was  Robert  who  spoke  first.  He  went  over  where  the  old 
man  stood  in  proud  amazement,  and  said,  "that  in  Richard  Hcp- 
ton he  would  have  a  son-in-law  better  and  richer  than  he.  That 
if  Phcche  and  himself  had  planned  this  little  surprise,  they  knew 
that  farmer  Hathaway  would  forgive  them,  and  he  would,  when 
he  learned  that  in  wedding  his  Phoebe  to  Richard,  she  would  not 
leave  him,  that  her  husband  would  give  her  a  home  near  her  father. 
For  the  gold  mines  of  California  had  yielded  to  him  wealth  that 
Sir  Roderick  up  there  at  the  Hall  would  be  proud  to  possess. 


When  farmer  Hathaway  heard  this,  it  did  not  require  the  pretty, 
uing  looks  of  (he  blushing  Phoebe  to  win  his  consent  to  Rich- 
ard's claim.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  saying  "  that  he  would 
not  ask  him  to  forgive  him  for  the  past,  for  he  did  not  desire  it. 
He  had  only  done  what  he  should  do  again  were  his  daughter  as 
young,  and  Richard  as  unsettled  in  life  as  then.  That  he  was 
very  glad  that  his  Phoebe  could  marry  the  man  she  loved,  and  that 
she  was  not  to  lcavo  him  in  his  old  age ;  but  he  was  sorry  that 
there  could  not  have  been  a  closer  tic  between  his  old  friend  across 
tho  ocenn  and  himself.  That  alone  would  make  tho  change  a  re- 
gretful ono  to  him. 

"And  there  may  be  closer  tie,  farmer  Hathaway,"  said  Robert 
Lincoln  ;  and  taking  the  little  hand  of  Bessie,  as  ho  stood  beside 
her,  ho  prisoned  it  in  his  own. 

With  a  wild  glance  of  surpriso  Bessie  looked  up  into  Rol>crt*8 
eyes,  and  if  the  talc  she  read  therein  caused  her  own  to  drop  as 
quickly  as  they  were  raised,  and  sent  a  new  and  beautiful  emotion 
fluttering  through  her  heart,  I  am  certain  it  made  that  heart  tho 
happiest  ono  that  ever  beat  in  tho  bosom  of  any  littlo  maiden. 

"  What  wonderful  climate  has  transformed  my  drooping  daisy 
into  a  '  red,  red  rose  ?'  "  said  nncle  Dillaway,  playfully  pinching 
Bessie's  blushing  check.  "  Ah,  little  Bessie,  little  Bessie,  would 
not  earth  ho  a  dismal  place  without  the  sunshine  of  love  1" 


SUCCESS  IN  LIFE. 

I  have  heard  of  two  brothers,  whose  father  died,  leaving  them 
five  hundred  dollars  apiece.  "  I  will  take  this  money,  and  mako 
myself  a  rich  man,"  said  Henry,  the  younger  brother.  "I  will 
take  this  money,  and  make  myself  a  good  man,"  said  George,  tho 
elder.  Henry,  who  knew  little  beyond  the  multiplication  table, 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  going  to  school,  and  began  by  peddling, 
in  a  small  way,  over  the  country.  He  was  shrewd,  and  quick  to 
learn  whatever  he  gave  his  attention  to ;  and  he  gave  ail  his  atten- 
tion to  making  money.  He  succeeded.  In  one  year  his  five  hun- 
dred dollars  had  become  a  thousand.  In  five  years  it  had  grown 
to  be  twenty  thousand ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  was  north  a 
million.  George  remembered  the  words  of  the  wise  man  :  "  With 
all  thy  getting,  get  understanding."  He  spent  two-thirds  of  his 
money  in  going  to  school,  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  solid  knowl- 
edge. He  then  spent  the  remainder  of  his  patrimony  in  purchas- 
ing a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thriving  city.  Ho 
resolved  on  being  a  farmer. 

After  a  lapse  of  thirty-five  years,  the  two  brothers  met.  It  was 
at  George's  house.  A  bright,  vigorous,  alert  man  was  George, 
though  upwurds  of  fifty-five  years  old.  Henry,  though  & 
years  younger,  was  very  infirm.  He  had  kept  in  his  counting- 
room  long  after  the  doctors  had  warned  him  to  give  up  business, 
and  now  he  found  himself  stricken  in  health  beyond  repair.  But 
that  was  not  the  worst.  He  was  out  of  his  element  when  not 
making  money.  George  took  him  into  the  library,  and  showed  him 
a  fine  collection  of  books.  Poor  Henry  had  never  cultivated  a 
taste  for  reading.  He  looked  upon  the  books  with  no  more  inter- 
est than  he  would  have  looked  on  so  many  bricks.  George  took 
him  into  his  garden,  but  Henry  began  to  cough,  and  said  he  was 
afraid  of  the  east  wind.  When  George  pointed  out  to  him  a  beau- 
tiful elm,  he  only  cried:  "Pshaw!"  George  took  him  into  his 
greenhouse,  and  talked  with  enthusiasm  of  some  flowers,  which 
seemed  to  give  the  farmer  great  pleasure.  Henry  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  yawned,  saying :  "  Ah !  I  don't  care  for  theso 
things."  George  asked  him  if  he  was  fond  of  paintings  and  en- 
gravings. "  Ho,  no !  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  6aid  Henry ;  "  I 
can't  tell  one  daub  from  another."  "  Well,  you  shall  hear  my 
daughter  Edith  play  upon  the  piano ;  she  is  no  ordinary  perform- 
er, 1  assure  you.  "  Now,  don't,  brother, — don't,  if  you  lovo 
me  !"  said  Henry,  beseechingly  ;  "  I  never  could  endure  music." 
"  But  what  can  1  do  to  amuse  you  ?  Will  you  take  a  ride  V  "  I 
am  afraid  of  a  horse.  But  if  you  will  drive  me  carefully  down  to 
your  village  bank,  I  will  stop  and  have  a  chat  with  the  president." 
Poor  Henry  !  Money  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  To  it  he  had 
sacrificed  every  other  good  thing.  When,  a  few  days  afterward, 
he  parted  from  his  farmer  brother,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  said  :  "  George,  you  can  just  support  yourself  comfortably  on 
the  interest  of  your  money,  and  I  huve  got  enough  to  buy  up  tho 
whole  of  your  town,  bank  and  all,  and  yet  your  life  has  been  a 
success,  and  mine  a  dead  failure  1"    Sad,  but  true  words. — Osborne. 


DROUGHTS. 

The  Agricultural  Chemist  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Iliggins,  publishes 
a  new  theory  with  reference  to  droughts,  which  is  worthy  of  tho 
consideration  of  those  who  have  time  and  inclination  to  investi- 
gate ihe  subject.  He  assumes  that  were  it  not  for  droughts  to  re- 
plenish the  land  with  mineral  substances,  the  soil  would  become 
completely  impoverished  and  exhausted  by  the  rains  which  carry 
the  minerals  to  the  sea,  and  the  crops,  the  manure  which  is  ap- 
plied failing  to  return  what  is  thus  taken  away.  Drought  is  a 
natural  counteraction  to  theso  causes  of  exhaustion,  and  operates 
to  supply  the  waste  in  this  manner :  During  dry  weather,  a  con- 
tinual evaporation  of  water  takes  place  from  the  surface  of  tho 
earth,  which  is  not  supplied  by  any  from  the  clouds.  The  evapo- 
ration from  the  surface  creates  a  vacuum,  so  far  as  water  is  con- 
cerned, which  is  at  once  filled  by  the  water  rising  up  from  tho 
subsoil  of  the  land ;  the  water  from  the  subsoil  is  replaced  from 
the  next  stratum  below,  and  in  this  manner  the  circulation  of  wa- 
ter in  the  earth  is  the  reverse  to  that  which  takes  place  in  wet 
weather.  With  this  water  also  ascend  the  minerals  held  in  solu- 
tion, the  phosphates  and  sulphates  of  lime,  carbonate  and  silicate 
of  potash  and  soda,  which  are  deposited  in  the  surface  soil  as  tho 
water  evaporates,  and  thus  restores  the  losses  sustained  as  abovo 
stated.  The  author  of  this  theory  appears  to  have  taken  consid- 
erable pains  to  verify  the  fact  by  a  number  of  interesting  experi- 
ments.— Scientific  American. 


HAPPINESS. — The  true  secret  of  happiness  lies  in  contriving  to 
be  continually  pleased,  rather  than  highly  pleased,  ami  this  is  best 
effected  by  providing  constant  employment  for  our  time.  Business 
and  those  preparations  of  pleasure  which  partake  of  the  nature  of 
business,  as  requiring  long  contrivance  and  application,  are  more 
productive  of  enjoyment  than  pleasure  itself.  Nor  is  it  the  least 
distinguishing  mark  of  difference  between  the  civilized  and  tho 
savage,  that  the  one  spend  their  days  in  idleness  and  gaping,  un- 
less while  fighting  with  man  or  beast,  whereas  te  others  have  a 
multitude  of  employments  to  busy  themselvi      pan. — Tucker. 


To  lose  an  expected  happiness,  to  renounce  a  whole  future, 
is  a  keener  suffering  than  that  caused  by  the  ruin  of  a  bliss 
experienced,  however  complete  it  may  have  been.  Is  not  hope 
better  than  memory  > — Balzac. 
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WH.  CULLEN  BRYANT,  THE  POET  AND  EDITOR. 

The  second  engraving  on  this  page  is  an  admirable  like- 
ness of  the  poet-editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  en- 
graved in  the  very  best  style  by  J.  W.  Orr,  of  New  York. 
The  now  venerable  countenance  of  the  poet  who  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  delight  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  held  in  high  "esteem  abroad,  looks  up  to  us 
with  the  thoughtful  and  benign  expression  that  is  familiar 
to  him.  The  author  of  Thanatopsis  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  Cummington,  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  Nov. 
3,  1794.  His  father,  a  respectable  physician  and  well 
versed  in  literature,  early  perceived  the  great  talent  of  his 
son,  and  developed  it  by  the  most  assiduous  training.  A 
passionate  lover  of  nature,  the  poetic  youth  revelled  in  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  his  native  country,  and  studied  it 
with  that  minuteness  which  enabled  him  in  after  life  to  de- 
pict with  accuracy  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  wood 
and  water,  sky  and  field.  The  emotions  of  his  heart  found 
early  utterance,  and  his  bovish  verses  gave  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  talent.  In  his  sixteenth  vear  he  entered  Williams 
College,  in  his  native  State,  but  left  it  after  studying  there 
two  years.  He  received  a  degree,  however,  in  1819.  In 
the  interim  he  had  studied  law  and  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Plymouth,  in  this  State.  Bryant  was  only  eighteen 
when  he  composed  his  immortal  poem  "  Thanatopsis,"  first 
published  in  the  North  American  Review.  Mr.  E.  T. 
Channing  and  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  the  then  editors  of 
the  Review,  were  so  struck  with  its  magnificence  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  induced  to  believe  it  nn  original  produc- 
tion. It  is  said  that  Campbell,  the  English  poet,  could 
never  read  the  closing  lines  without  shedding  tears  of  rap- 
ture. Bryant  himself  has  never  surpassed  this  early  effort. 
It  is  a  complete  composition,  as  symmetrical,  as  perfect  as 
a  Grecian  temple.  The  sentiment  is  noble  and  lofty,  the 
thoughts  original,  and  the  language  worthy  of  Milion  him- 
self. We  can  conceive  nothing  finer  than  the  following 
passage : 

"The  hills. 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun— the  vales, 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 
The  venerable  woods — rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadow  green ;  and,  poured  round  all, 
OUl  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.     The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.     All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 
Of  morning — and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Bare  his  own  dashings — jet— the  dead  arc  there; 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep— the  dead  reign  there  alone." 

The  close  of  this  poem,  so  much  admired  by  Campbell,  is  like 
the  dying  notes  of  the  organ  in  some  cathedral  pile,  when  a  high- 
Bouled  melody  is  melting  into  silence. 

"  So  live,  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
Th'  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
Ills  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  BW'taincd  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  npproach  thy  grave — 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  bis  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. " 

We  have  spoken  of  the  influence  of  nature  upon  Bryant'6  muse. 
This  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  his  "  Inscription  for 
the  Entrance  of  a  Wood." 

"  Kven  the  green  trees 
Partake  the  deep  contentment;  us  they  bend 
To  the  soft  winds,  the  *un  from  the  blue  sky 
Looks  in  and  sheds  a  blessing  on  the  sent'. 
Scarce  loss  tho  cleft-born  wi.d-tlower  seems  to  enjoy 
Existence,  than  the  winged  plunderer 
That  sucks  its  fwects.     The  massy  rocks  themselves, 
And  the  old  and  pnnd'rous  trunks  of  prostrate  trees 
That  lead  from  knoll  to  knoll  a  causey  rude, 
Or  bridge  the  sunken  brook,  and  their  dark  roots, 
N  ith  all  their  earth  upon  them,  twit-ting  high, 
Breathe  fixed  tranquillity.     The  rivulet 
Sends  forth  glad  sounds,  and  tripping  o'er  its  bed 
Of  pebbly  sands,  or  leaping  down  the  rocks, 
Bmuu,  with  continuous  laughter,  to  rejoice 
In  its  own  being.     Softly  tread  the  marge, 
l>st  from  her  midway  perch  thou  rpine  the  wren 
That  dips  her  bill  in  water.     The  cool  wind 
That  stirs  the  stream  in  play,  shall  come  to  thee, 
Like  one  that  loves,  nor  will  let  thee  pass 
Ungreeted,  and  shall  give  its  light  embrace." 

The  poem  from  which  the  above  was  quoted  was  written 
at  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  where  the  author  was 
practising  law.  Here  he  wrote  his  "  Lines  to  a  Water- 
fowl," one  of  the  most  finished  of  his  minor  poems,  which 
our  readers  will  thank  us  for  quoting  entire. 

11  Whither,  midst  falling  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way  ? 

11  Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 
Thy  shadow  floats  along. 

"  Scek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide ; 
Or,  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink, 
On  the  chafed  ocean  aide  ' 

u  There  is  a  power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

"All  day  thy  wings  have  fann'd, 
At  that  far  (Might,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 
Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

"  And  soon  that  toil  shall  end; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows :  reeds  shall  bend 
Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

"  Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Until  swallowed  up  til)  form,  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hust  given, 
And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

'■  He,  who.  from  rone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  wa>  that  1  must  trend  alone, 
WU1  lead  my  steps  aright." 

In  1821  Bryant  delivered  his  poem   "  The  Ages,"  before 
a  literary  society  in  liaivard.      This  is  a  noble  pioducliuu, 


gray  eyes  still  flash  with  the  fire  of  youth,  when  animated 
by  a  stirring  thought.  His  manners  are  simple  and  digni- 
fied, tinged  with  a  gentlemanly  reserve.  Yet  no  one  is 
more  genial  in  the  intimacy  of  the  private  circle.  Long 
may  he  be  spared  to  gladden  the  world  with  his  lofty  and 
spiritual  music ! 
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and  besides  its  poetical  merit  evinces  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy  of  history,  while  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  written  has  justified  many  of  the  political  predictions 
of  the  author.  Mr.  Bryant  practised  law  about  ten  years,  and 
then  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  literary  society  in- 
cluded such  men  as  Sands,  Leggett,  Verplanck,  Hallcck  and 
Drake,  author  of  "  The  Culprit  Pay."  Here  he  abandoned  the 
law  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1826  he  assumed 
the  editorship  of  the  "  New  York  Evening  Post,"  of  which  he  has 
remained  the  principal  conductor  to  the  present  day.  A  strong 
partizan  journal,  the  asperities  of  political  controversy  were  con- 
trasted in  its  columns  by  the  fine  original  poetry,  the  essays  and 
the  criticisms  which  Bryant  and  his  friends  contributed.  It  is 
now,  as  it  was  then,  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  country, 
standing  beside  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  Boston  Post  and 
tho  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
Bryant  is  as  vigorous  and  powerful  as  a  political  writer,  as  he  is 
polished,  natural  and  true  as  a  poet.  In  the  former  capacity  he 
has  been  likened,  and  with  truth,  to  Albany  Fonblanque  and  to 
Arniand  Carrel.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  political  opin- 
ions, and  however  much  umbrage  he  may  have  given  to  his  an- 
tagonists by  his  severity,  no  one  ever  charged  him  with  insincerity 
or  venality.  Mr.  Bryant  has  travelled  much  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  has  enriched  the  columns  of  his  paper  by  valuable 
letters  written  during  his  peregrinations.  His  "Letters  of  a 
Traveller,  or  Notes  of  Things  seen  in  Europe  and  America," 
containing  descriptions  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Cuba,  published  collectively  by  George  Putnam,  in  1849,  are 
most  agreeable  reading  and  full  of  valuable  information.  Mr. 
Bryant  is  about  the  medium  height,  and  strongly  built.     His  keen 


MEDICAL  FAITH. 

The  career  of  all  great  quackeries  has  been  for  the  most 
part  the  same.     An  ignorant  person,  in  or  out  of  the  pro- 
fession, is  accidentally  impressed  with  the  belief  that  some 
particular  thing  or  process  is  attended  with  a  curative  effect. 
As  an  example  :  a  young  man,  who  had  been  brought  up 
as  a  journeyman  cooper,  was  instructed  by  his  mother  in 
the  art  of  shampooing.     Shampooing  and  other  modes  of 
friction  have  been  long  known  as  useful  remedies  in  certain 
cases  of  stiff  joints  and  weakened  limbs,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  exercise  in  bed-ridden  patients,  and  there  are  many  re- 
spectable females  of  the  class   of  nurses  in  London  who 
practise   the   art  very  successfully,  and  think  themselves 
amply  remunerated  by  earning  a  few  shillings  daily ;  but 
this  youth  was  more  fortunate.     One  or  two  cures  which  it 
was  reported  he  had  made  caused  him  to  be  talked  of  at 
every  dinner-table.     It  was  believed  that  he  had  made  a 
prodigious  discovery  in  the  healing  art ;  that  shampooing, 
performed  according  to  his  method,  was  a  remedy  for  all 
disorders.     Not  only  to  those  to  whose  cases  the  treatment 
was  really  applicable,  but  those  to  whose  cases  it  was  not 
applicable   at  all — patients   with  diseases  of  the  hip  and 
spine,  of  the  lungs  and  liver ;  patients  with  the  worst  dis- 
eases, and  patients  with  no  disease  whatever — went  to  be 
shampooed.     The  time  of  the  artist,  being  fully  occupied, 
rose  in  value,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  do  not  over- 
estimate his  gains  in  saying  that,  for  one  or  two  years,  his 
receipts  were  at  the  rate  of  £6000  annually.     Matters  went 
on  thus  for  two  or  three  years,  when  the  delusion  ceased  as 
suddenly  as  it  had   leapt  into  vigor,  and  the  shampooer 
found  himself  all  at  once  deprived  of  his  vocation.     As 
another  and  equally  instructive  example  :  it  was  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century  that  Benjamin  D.  Perkins,  an 
American  surgeon  practising  in   London,  announced  the 
sanative  virtues  of  what  he   called   his  Metallic  Tractors. 
They  were  a  couple  of  small  tapering  pieces  of  metal — one 
zinc  and  the  other  copper — which  the  practitioner  drew 
along  in  repeated  passes  near  the  part  of  the  patient  affect- 
ed by  disease,  giving  out  that  thus  the  disease  was  somehow  drawn 
or  magnetized  away.     For  a  time  persons  afflicted  with  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  and  other  disorders,  came  in  vast  numbers  to  Mr.  Per- 
kins to  be  healed.     His  tractors,  for  which  he  had  taken  out  a  pa- 
tent, were  sold  at  five  guineas  a  pair.     The  society  of  Friends,  to 
which  body  he  belonged,  benevolently  raised  an  hospital  in  which 
he  might  practice  on  the  poor.     At  length   a  Dr.   Haygarth,  of 
Bath,  hit  upon  a  method  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  tractors. 
He   suggested   to   Dr.  Falcaner  that  they  should  make  wooden 
tractors,  paint  them  to  resemble  the  steel  (!)  ones,  and  sec  if  the 
very  same  effect  would  not  be  produced.     Five  patients  were  cho- 
sen from  the  hospital  in  Bath  upon  whom  to   operate.     Four  of 
them  suffered  severely  from  chronic  rheumatism  in  the  ankle,  knee, 
wrist,  and  hip,  and  the  fifth  had   l>een  affected  for  several  months 
with  the  gout.     On  the  day  appointed   for  the   experiments  Dr. 
Haygarth   and   his  friends   assembled   at  the  hospital,  and  with 
much  solemnity  brought  forth  the  fictitious  tractors.     Four  out  of 
the  five  patients  said  their  pains  were  immediately  relieved  ;  and 
three  of  them  said  they  were   not  only  relieved,  but  very  much 
benefited.     One  felt  his  knee  warmer,  and   said  he  could  walk 
across  the  room.     He  tried  and  succeeded,  although  on  the  pre- 
vious day  he  had  not  been  able  to  stir.     The  gouty  man  felt  his 
pains  diminish  rapidly,  and  was  quite  easy  for  nine  hours,  until 
he  went  to  bed,  when  the  twitching  began  again.     On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  real  tractors  were  applied  to   all  the  patients,  when 
they   described   their  symptoms  in  nearly  the  same  terms.     To 
make  still  more  sure,  the  experiment  was  tried  in  the  Bristol  In- 
firmary, a  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  a  man  who  had  a  rheumatic 
affection  in  the  shoulder  so  severe  as  to  incapacitate  him  from  lift- 
ing his  hand  from  his  knee.     The  fictitious  tractors  were  brought 
and  applied  to   the   affected  part,  one  of  the  physicians, 
to   add  to    the  scene,  drawing    a    stop-watch   from    his 
pocket  to  calculate  the  time  exactly,  while  another,  with  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  sat  down  to  write  the  strange  symptoms 
from  minute  to  minute  as  they  occurred.     In  less  than  four 
minutes  the  man  felt  so   much  relieved   that  he  lifted  his 
hand  several  inches  without  uny  pain  to  the  shoulder.    Tho 
possibility  of  such  cures  by  such  means  is  established  be- 
yond all  contradiction.     One  noted  case,  often  alluded  to 
in  medical  works,  is  that  of  the   besieged  inhabitants  of 
Breda,  who,  when  invalided  and  bed-rid  with  scurvy  and 
other  complaints,  were  rapidly  restored  to  health  by  drink- 
ing of  tho  solution  of  what  they  were  told  wus  a  very  pre- 
cious drug,  smuggled  into  the  town  for  their  especial  benefit 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  which  was  confessedly  only  a 
little  colored  water.     M.   Hue  informs  us,  in  his  amusing 
"  Travels  in  Tartary,"  that  the  Lama  there  cures  all  dis- 
eases by  vegetable  pills ;  but   "  if  he  happens  not  to  have 
any  medicine  with   him,   he  is  by  no  means  disconcerted. 
He  writes  the  names  of  tho  remedies  upon  little  scraps  of 
paper,  moistens  the  paper  with  his  saliva,  and  rolls  them 
up  into  pills,  which  the  patient  tosses  down  as  if  they  were 
genuine  medicaments.     To  swallow  the  name  of  a  remedy, 
or  the  remedy  itself,  comes,  say  the  Tartars,  to  precisely  the 
same  thing  !"     It  is  curious  to  note  how  imagination  and 
empiricism  often  cajole  human  nature. 
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8.  8.  PRENTISS. 

This  distinguished  American  lawyer  and  orator,  whose 
fame  belongs  to  his  country,  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  a 
city  which  seems  to  have  been  very  fertile  in  the  production 
of  eminent  persons — being  the  birthplace,  among  others, 
of  the  poets  Longfellow  and  Willis,  and  John  Neal.  But 
Mr.  Prentiss  did  not  make  the  north  his  home.  After  re- 
ceiving a  thorough  education,  and  after  giving  proof  of  that 
talent  which  raised  him  to  such  eminence  at  the  bar,  he 
removed  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  he  became  very 
distinguished  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  politician.  He  was 
thoroughly  read  in  his  profession,  and  after  mastering  all 
the  details  of  a  case,  was  unequalled  in  presenting  all  its 
strong  points,  and  pressing  them  with  almost  irresistible 
eloquence.  In  the  stormy  days  of  Gen.  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration and  the  war  on  the  Luited  States  Bank,  Prentiss, 
who  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  general,  was 
elected  to  Congress,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
made  himself  felt  there  as  a  bold  partizan.  On  his  return 
from  Congress  he  made  New  Orleaus  his  place  of  residence. 
He  wielded  a  powerful  influence  over  his  fellow-citizens,  up 
to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  but  a  few 
years  since. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LAUGHTER. 

The  old  maxim  says  "  Laugh  and  grow  fat " — "  Laugh  and 
grow  good  "  would  be  equally  truthful.  A  genuine  hearty  laugh 
can  never  proceed  from  a  man  whose  soul  is  corrupt,  and  whose 
brain  is  filled  with  evil  principles  and  wicked  projects.  The  wild- 
est imagination  can  never  conceive  of  Cassius  as  being  jolly,  or 
Brutus  as  a  funny  man.  Cassius,  we  are  expressly  told  by  Khak- 
speare,  was  "  lean  and  hungry ;"  of  course  he  never  laughed,  but 
was  as  solemn  as  a  starved  owl.  The  lugubrious  personage,  who 
frowns  at  a  pleasantry,  can't  take  a  joke  if  it  is  shot  at  him  out  of 
a  gun,  and  requests  the  explanation  and  the  use  of  a  play  upon 
words,  is  either  a  mortally  stupid  character,  or  the  most  likely 
man  on  earth  to  put  the  contents  of  a  "  Colt "  into  your  waistcoat 
of  a  dark  night,  if  you  happen  to  have  a  couple  of  hundreds  in 
your  wallet,  and  he  has  a  note  to  pay  the  next  day.  The  world 
has  at  length  embraced  this  theory  of  laughter  as  the  true  one,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  we  are  not  to  enjoy  it  "  without  benefit  of 
clergy."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York,  lately  suid  in  the 
pulpit : 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  say  it  in  all  solemnity,  I  have  lived  to 
become  sincerely  suspicious  of  the  piety  of  those  who  do  not  love 
pleasure  in  uny  form.  I  cannot  trust  the  man  that  never  laughs ; 
that  is  always  sedate  ;  that  lias  no  apparent  outlets  for  those  natu- 
ral springs  of  sportiveness  and  gaiety  that  are  perennial  in  the 
human  soul.  I  know  that  nature  takes  her  revenge  on  such  vio- 
lence. I  expect  to  rind  secret  vices,  malignant  sins  or  horrid 
crimes  spring  up  in  this  hot-bed  of  confined  air  and  imprisoned 
space ;  and,  therefore,  it  gives  me  a  sincere  moral  gratification 
anywhere,  and  in  any  community,  to  see  innocent  pleasure  and 
popular  amusements  resisting  the  religious  bigotry  that  frowns  so 
unwisely  upon  them.  Anything  is  better  than  the  dark,  dead, 
unhappy  social  lift — a  prey  to  ennui  and  morbid  excitement,  which 
results  from  unmitigated  puritanism,  whose  second  crop  is  usually 
unbridled  license  and  infamous  folly." 


Albany. — This  fine  old  city  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
places  on  our  continent.  The  inhabitants  do  not  "  stand  with  their 
gable  ends  to  the  street,"  as  a  certain  geography  informs  us,  but 
many  of  the  bouses  do — quaint  edifices  of  the  good  old  Dutch 
stamp,  which  Irving  has  taught  us  to  love.  The  very  tortuosity 
of  the  streets  is  more  agreeable  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
than  the  rcctangularity  of  a  city  laid  out  in  squares. 


Louis  Napoleon. — The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
learns  from  an  American,  who  recently  returned  from  England, 
that  Louis  Napoleon  is  unboundedly  popular  in  France.  We 
need  no  further  proof  of  it  than  the  avidity  with  which  the  govern- 
ment loan  was  taken  up  lately.  Louis  can  have  any  amount  of 
money,  and  any  number  of  men,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  East. 


Snow  and  Fire. — A  boy  named  Snow  has  been  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  making  four  ineffectual  attempts  to  burn  up  (or  down) 
the  high  school-house  in  Augusta,  Maine. 


«     ^»^     » 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Messrs.  Cushing  &  Crosby  of  Lowell,  have  the  contract 
for  building  the  Gloucester  (Mass.)  custom  house,  at  $25,596. 

....  The  engines  for  the  U.  S.  steamer  Merrimack,  built  at  the 
West  Point  foundry,  are  the  admiration  of  our  engineers. 

....  Alex.'McCracken,  a  Scotchman,  taken  prisoner  with  Bur- 
goync's  army,  lately  died  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  aged  104. 

Rachel's  manager  must  make  her  chant  the  Marseilles 

Hymn  before  she  leaves  us — that's  certain. 

....  Jack  Frost  began  to  nip  us  as  early  as  the  28th  of  August 
in  this  neighborhood.     Sharp  practice. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  thinks   Captain  Kinney  intends  to 

take  the  Moro  Castle.     With  ten  men  ? 

....  At  the  Doylcston,  Pa.,  baby  show,  a  girl  of  four  years 
took  the  prize.     Rather  an  old  baby  I 

....  Kossuth  wrote  a  letter  to  Gen.  Pierce  to  tell  him  what  this 
country  ought  to  do  for  him.     Unanswered. 

....  The  great  horse  exhibition  at  Providence  was  a  grand 
affair.     The  nags  were  good  ones  to  go  and  to  look  at. 

....  Thirty-five  persons  died  in  forty-eight  hours  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Portsmouth,  Va. 

....  Mr.  Chapin  finely  remarked  that  the  Scientific  School  at 
Cambridge  was  Abbott  Lawrence's  monument. 

....  Boston  will  soon  be  as  famous  for  its  magnificent  stores 
and  warehouses  as  Baltimore  for  its  monuments. 

....  A  brilliant  star  seen  by  Professor  Alexander  in  1 762,  ap- 
peared to  be  burning  up — a  world  destroyed. 

....  Mrs.  Pike,  the  authoress  of  Ida  May,  is  building  a  splen- 
did house  at  Calais,  Me.,  with  the  profits  of  the  book. 

Minnesota  has   53,600   inhabitants.      She   will  be   kind 

enough  to  step  into  the  Union,  if  she  pleases. 

....  A  country  blacksmith  puts  up  a  notice  :  "  No  bosses 
shodded  Sunday  exept  sickness  an  deth." 

....  Large  numbers  of  emigrants  are  going  back  to  Europe  in 
Train's  ships — most  of  them  with  money. 

....  The  residence  of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Perkins  in  Temple 
Place,  will  soon  be  occupied  by  the  Savings'  Bank. 

....  The  name  Tetotalism  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
stammering  of  a  temperance  speaker. 

....  The  French  name  for  brandy  is  eau  tie  vie.  It  may  be 
spelt  in  three  letters — ODV. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  GALLERY. 

It  is  a  bright  September  morning,  and  the  tide  of  fashion  and 
business  is  flowing  through  Tremont  Street,  but  let  us  step  ashore 
— if  you  like  the  phrase,  and  quietly  ascend  to  that  quietest  and 
most  aristocratic  of  Boston  streets — Beacon  Street.  We  are 
bound  for  the  Athenaeum  and  a  glance  at  the  twenty-eighth  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  and  statuary.  We  confess  to  have  seen  the 
first — but  then,  of  course,  we  were  a  very  small  boy,  and  don't 
remember  anything  about  it.  "  Hang  all  parish  registers  !"  Are 
you  fearful  of  a  crowd  ?  Then  pluck  up  courage — there  is  no 
sort  of  danger  No  crowd  ever  pours  through  thoso  freestone 
portals.  Enter  boldly.  These  arc  halls  of  silence.  You  may 
imagine  them  to  be  peopled  by  the  spirits  of  dilUtanti,  but  you 
will  vainly  look  for  their  bodily  presence.  It  is  much  easier  to 
be  Athenian  on  paper  and  in  word  than  in  deed.  Men  talk  of 
their  love  for  art  as  cowards  do  of  their  courage— every  one 
professes  to  have  it. 

But  the  young  lady  at  the  door  has  accepted  our  "  open  ses- 
ame " — let  us  enter  the  sculpture  gallery.  It  has  a  familiar  look. 
Looming  in  the  extreme  archway  lie  those  grand  figures  of  Night 
and  Day,  by  Michael  Angclo,  and  here  are  the  antiques  as  good 
as  new.  Braekett's  lorn  and  lifeless  mother  and  child,  wave- 
abandoned  on  the  pitiless  rock,  lie  here  in  their  marble  loveliness. 
And  here  are  two  works  by  Crawford.  His  statue  of  Beethoven 
pleases  us  at  the  first  glance.  Genius,  soul,  life — animate  those 
features.  The  attitude  is  dignified,  easy  and  natural,  and  the 
drapery  is  grandly  massed  and  arranged.  We  have  never  seen 
eostumo  better  managed.  And  here  is  the  group  of  Hebe  and 
Ganymede  in  marble  by  the  same  artist.  It  is  quite  Canova-like. 
The  beautiful  boy  has  just  been  invested  with  the  office  of  which 
the  lovely  maiden  has  been  deprived  for  a  similar  misfortune  to 
that  which  befell  Kitty  of  Coleraine,  and  no  fault  of  hers ;  but 
instead  of  pride  at  being  the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods,  he  leans  pity- 
ingly on  the  shoulder  of  the  disgraced  favorite,  and  looks  com- 
passionately on  her  down-cast  face — as  if  he  were  whispering 
words  of  consolation.  The  figure  of  Hebe  is  open  to  some  of  the 
criticism  applied  to  Powers's  Greek  Slave. 

But  it  is  in  vain  that  modern  art  attempts  the  revival  of  the  old 

mythology.     Its  spirit  is  gone  from  the  world. 

"  The  oracles  are  dumb, 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Rung  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 
Apollo  from  hit)  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  his  prophetic  cell." 

The  picture  gallery  of  the  present  exhibition  contains  an  im- 
portant feature  wanting  to  the  last.  The  northeast  room  is  de- 
voted to  the  works  of  living  artists  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
Here  are  more  than  a  hundred  choice  pictures,  forming  an  attrac- 
tive gallery  in  themselves.  The  subjects  and  styles  are  varied, 
and  there  is  not  an  undue  proportion  of  portraits.  Among  the 
latter  is  a  very  striking  sketch  in  oil  of  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  by 
Walter  M.  Braekctt,  the  painter,  and  a  very  vigorous  head  in 
oil  by  Edward  A.  Brackett,  the  sculptor,  proving  that  he  is  as 
capable  of  treating  heads  in  color  as  in  marble.  The  head  we 
speak  of  is  well  modelled  and  well  colored.  There  is  a  fine,  effec- 
tive picture  by  J.  W.  Glass,  representing  a  group  of  horsemen  in 
armor,  fording  a  river  by  moonlight.  Pope's  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Dean  Hayne  is  very  clever.  Mr.  F.  S.  Frost,  a  young 
landscape  paintor  of  great  promise,  has  contributed  a  couple  of 
pictures,  but  by  no  means  his  best.  We  shall  be  disappointed  if 
this  young  man  does  not  prove  himself  one  day  one  of  the  first 
landscapists  of  the  ago.  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry,  with  whoso  skill  in 
drawing  our  readers  are  well  acquainted,  is  well  represented  in 
his  portraits.  Alfred  Ordway's  "  Lizzie,"  is  very  creditable  to 
this  meritorious  artist.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  linger  longer 
among  these  works  of  living  art.  They  inspire  us  with  hope  for 
the  future.  Fair  performance  and  golden  promise  are  here.  The 
American  Athens  and  the  Imperial  City  have  talent  in  their  midst, 
awaiting  only  liberal  patronage  to  be  nobly  developed  and 
perfected. 

<    ■■  m    t 

Bequests. — The  will  of  the  late  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  be- 
queathes sums  to  the  amount  of  $130,000  to  various  public  chari- 
ties, among  which  arc  a  donation  of  $50,000  for  the  establishment 
of  Model  Lodging  Houses,  $10,000  to  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
$50,000  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  besides  three  to  reli- 
gious objects.  The  whole  amount  of  his  estate  is  supposed  to 
exceed  two  millions. 


Preserving  our  Paper. — As  the  Pictorial  is  universally  pre- 
served for  the  purpose  of  binding  at  the  close  of  each  volume,  we 
would  impress  upon  our  subscribers  the  best  mode  of  keeping  it 
in  a  neat  and  perfect  manner.  On  receiving  the  paper  place  a 
strong  pin,  or  a  few  stitches  of  thread  in  the  back,  and  then  care- 
fully cut  the  leaves.  This  will  make  it  most  available  for  reading 
and  reference,  and  will  keep  it  in  convenient  and  safe  form. 


Musical  Convention. — Mr.  B.  F.  Baker's  musical  conven- 
tion, which  was  held  lately  at  the  Music  Hall  in  this  city,  was  a 
brilliantly  successful  affair.  Pupils  were  present  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union. 


Honor  to  Americans. — James  Dana,  of  New  Haven,  Ct., 
and  Asa  Gray,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  have  been  elected  corres- 
ponding members  of  the  physieo-mathematical  class  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin. 

«-•-•—» 

Newark,  N.  J. — We  lately  published  a  series  of  views  of  this 
pretty  and  thriving  place.  We  see  that  the  late  census  makes  its 
population  50,711.     Qiitc  a  village  ! 


NATURAL  PHENOMENA. 

Surrounded  by  objects  of  natural  beauty,  how  few  of  u»  there 
are  who  appreciate  and  enjoy  them  as  they  deserve  to  be  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed  !  It  is  true  that  when  we  make  a  special  pil- 
grimage to  some  spot  celebrated  for  its  romantic  beauty,  when  we 
rise  in  the  night  time  expressly  to  observe  a  magnificent  aurora 
borealis,  we  contrive  to  get  up  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm 
about  the  spectacle ;  but  of  the  daily  beauties  that  embellish  tho 
path  of  life,  we  are  too  apt  to  be  sadly  heedless.  How  few  give 
more  than  a  passing  glance  at  a  gorgeous  sunset  or  sunrise  !  A 
momentary  pleasure  is  excited,  but  its  memory  passes  away  like 
mist  from  the  surface  of  a  mirror.  These  thoughts  occurred  to  ns 
lately,  as  we  witnessed,  at  Nahant,  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
hours,  three  of  the  finest  spectacles  that  the  daily  life  of  nature 
presents — sunset,  moonrise  and  sunrise.  The  sunset,  though  fine, 
presented  no  unusual  features,  no  gorgeous  array  of  vari-colorcd 
cloud-drapery.  Yet  the  western  sea  and  the  western  sky  were 
like  two  commingling  oceans  of  molten  gold.  But  long  ere  tho 
sunset  flush  had  faded  from  the  west,  creeping  on  tho  brief  gray 
twilight  that  veiled  shore  and  sea,  a  dim,  religious  light,  only 
broken  by  the  kindling  stars  of  the  lighthouso  towers  along  the 
line  of  coast,  came  a  faint  purple  blush  that  heralded  the  approach 
of  tho  moon.  Soon  her  rim  appeared,  and  then  the  whole  disk 
hove  upward,  blood-red  and  distorted  by  refraction.  The  wet 
rocks  and  the  rippling  sea  looked  for  a  moment  grim  and  porten- 
tous in  the  lurid  light :  but  the  shadow  of  blood  passed  away  as 
the  luminary  mounted  upward,  and  soon  hung,  a  burnished  silver 
shield,  bridging  the  waves  with  a  broad  and  glittering  pathway, 
and  bringing  out  every  feature  of  the  wild  peninsula,  as  if  by  the 
touch  of  a  magician's  wand.  How  solemn,  hushed  and  beautiful 
was  the  night  that  followed — a  night  so  calm  and  lustrous  that  it 
seemed  almost  sinful  to  waste  its  waning  hours  in  sleep  I  While 
the  moon  yet  rode  high  in  heaven,  but  faded  to  a  filmy  cloud  of 
silver  gauze,  the  sun  burst  upon  the  weltering  waste  of  waters. 
A  warm  glow  like  a  blush  of  pleasure  on  the  face  of  nature,  and 
then  the  glorious  daystar,  "  centre  of  life  and  energy,"  leaped  up- 
ward from  the  waters,  blazing  with  that  intolerable  splendor  which 
mortal  eye  cannot  gaze  upon  with  impunity.  Such  are  the  mag- 
nificent spectacles  which  we  are  daily  invited  to  witness,  and 
which  we  neglect,  only  because  they  are  of  regular  recurrence,  and 
offered  without  money  and  without  price. 


Duncan's  Paintings. — Frederick  Parker,  Cornhill,  is  always 
surprising  us  by  the  exhibition  of  some  new  and  beautiful  work  of 
art.  He  has  now  two  splendid  historical  paintings  by  Thomas 
Duncan,  R.  A.,  one  representing  the  triumphal  entry  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  into  Edinburg,  and  the  other,  Flora  MacDonald 
watching  over  the  sleeping  prince  in  a  Highland  cave,  after  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  his  hopes  at  Culloden.  They  are  finely  color- 
ed, and  full  of  historical  truth,  of  feeling  and  expression. 


National  Debt. — The  national  debt  of  England  is  just  about 
$3,869,615,000.  A  person  in  England  bequeathed  $5000  towards 
reducing  this  debt,  but  it  did  not  pay  the  interest  that  accrued 
while  the  money  was  being  counted  and  a  receipt  written  out. 
This  "  great  national  blessing  "  is  likely  to  be  a  perpetual  one. 

*    m ■»    » 

A  Mormon  Settlement. — There  are  some  eight  hundred 
Mormons  at  Beaver  Island,  Lake  Michigan.  The  women  wear 
the  Bloomer  costume,  and  their  leader,  Strang,  is  an  ex-lawyer  of 
Philadelphia,  so,  of  course,  he  must  know  something. 


Marketing. — We  believe,  that  in  practice,  there  is  no  restric- 
tion placed  on  the  peddling  of  provisions  in  Boston.  We  are  in 
hopes  that  prices  will  shade  down  a  little  lower  yet  before  long. 


Newspapers. — In  1812  the  number  of  copies  of  newspapers 
issued  weekly  in  New  England  was  100,000 — less  than  our  weekly 
issue  of  the  Pictorial. 

MARRIAQES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Mecum  to  Mips  Achsah 
W.  Newton:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  Elbridge  0.  Hanaford  to  Miss  Julia 
Brady;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Scandling,  Mr.  Noah  Phillips,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Miss 
Joanna  Nasson;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  James  B.  Hill  to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Ten- 
ney;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Denison  Gage,  Jr.,  of  Stanstead,  Canada  East,  to 
Miss  Anna  D.  Brigham ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  Mr.  George  Thompson  to  Miss 
Mary  Curling. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  George  Craig,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  Miss  Lockerman,  of  Delaware. — At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Austin  to  Miss  M.  J.  Bean. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr  John 
Innls  to  Miss  Harriet  F.  Evans;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson,  Mr.  John  Morse  to 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Dorman. — At  Audover.  by  George  Foster.  Esq.,  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Woodbridge,  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Stevens,  of  Montpelier,  Vt. — At  Newburyport, 
by  Rev.  Mr  Barnaby,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ordway  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Small.— At 
Boxboro',  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Nathan  Brooks,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Sally  Goodrich, 
both  of  Acton. — At  Freetown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cory,  Mr.  Simeon  Borden,  2d,  of 
Fall  River,  to  Miss  Irene  S.  Hathaway. — At  Fall  River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson, 
Mr.  U'iliam  Yates  to  Miss  Eliza  Davenport. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Burt.  Mr  David  K.  Randall  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Taber;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Beth  Collins  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Crocker,  both  of  Falmouth. — At  Manchester, 
N.  H..  J.  P.  Newell,  Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  W.  Bell. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  cite,  Mr.  Theodore  Cushing.  79;  Mr.  Simon  T.  Blanchard,  74;  Mi*» 
Dolly  S.  Smith,  45— At  Roxbury,  Widow  Sarah  Pritchard  Mansfield,  79.— At 
Charlestown,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Knights,  95;  Miss  Susan  Kettell,  76— At  North 
Chelsea.  Edward  E.  I'inkh&w,  17— At  Brookline,  Miss  Lucinda  Newell,  51. — 
At  South  .Maiden.  Mr.  Zachariah  Mansfield,  23.— At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Tabitha  Al- 
ley^; Mr.  Eben  B.  Oilman,  39.— At  Salem,  Mr.  Benjamin  Annable,  89; 
Miss  Laura  Curtis,  of  Bristol.  Me..  18  :  Mrs.  Rachel  B.  Osborne,  22.— At  South 
Dan  vers.  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Flint,  24— At  Ipswich.  Widow  Sophia  Smith,  56  — 
At  East  Sandwich.  Mr.  Barzillai  Weeks,  of  West  Barnstable,  87.— At  North 
Wev  mouth,  Mr.  David  Lovell,  84.— At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Almira  Usher,  of  West 
Cambridge,  42—  At  Middleboro',  Mr.  Zebia  Bourne,  76;  Mr.  Otis  Thomas, 
74— At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Stephen  Lawrence,  formerly  of  Freetown,  56.— At 
Wert  Tc.wnsen.l.  Mrs.  Caroline  3.  (ireenwood.  of  Boston,  66—  At  Saundcrs- 
ville,  Widow  LydiaCrosmau.  late  of  Sutton.  82- At  Leicester,  Mrs.  Susan 
Hair.  60.—  At  New  Loudon,  Conn  ,  Rev.  Oliver  Dininn.  formerly  a  resident  of 
thiscit-.—  At  Brooklyn.  N  Y  .  David  II.  Merwin,  ''  q  .  formerly  of  Westneld, 
Mass.,  52.— At  Baltimore.  Capt.  Cornelius  Lowe  lative  of  Boston,  91.— At 
New  Orleans.  Mr.  William  R.  Seal,  of  Gardiner  M  ,  27—  At  Columbia,  Cal., 
Miss.lvlla  L.  Morse,  late  cf  Hallowell,  Me,  2?.  — Ac  Sauta  Clara,  Cal.,  Mr.  Joel 
Doolittle.  late  of  Shoreham.  Vt. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

A  Sunday  evening  concert  in  the  Tivoli  Theatre,  at  Cincinnati, 

ought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  the  appearance  of  the  po- 

»(■(■,  who  arrested  the  principal  portion  of  the  orchestra.     The 

reason  for  the  interference  of  the  police  was  found  in  the  fact  that 

the  music  performed  was  more  secular  than  sacred. Mr.  Taft, 

of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  recently  lost  an  arm  on  the  Western 
Railroad,  claims  $100,000  damages. Mr.  Timothy  Bartholo- 
mew, of  Northford,  Ct.,  has  upon  his  estate  a  turtle  which  he 
caught  and  marked  with  his  initials  in  1806.     The  turtle  is  often 

met  with  in  the  meadows  of  the  farm. The  Virginia  Central 

Railroad  is  now  completed  as  far  west  as   Craigsville,  twenty-two 

miles  beyond  Staunton. The  war,  which  terminated  in  1  ssl.1, 

cost  the  French  about  460,000  lives.  This  was  the  most  extrava- 
gant campaign,  as  to  human  life,  of  all  modern  warfare.  In  the 
course  of  a  very  little  while,  however,  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 

present  war  of  Europe  will   have  reached  this  number. The 

Foreign  Legion  in  the  British  service  at  Halifax,  recruited  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  contains  one  thousand  men — Irish, 
English,  Hungarians  and  Germans. A  prisoner  in  the  Peni- 
tentiary at  Albany,  laboring  under  insanity,  from  recent  sickness, 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  keeper,  a  few  days  ago,  and  sprang  off 
u  gallery  thirty  feet  high,  striking  on  the  stone  slabs  beneath. 
Strange  to  say,  he  only  sustained  a  slight  injury — spraining  one 
of  his  ankles. Mr.  Buchanan,  our  minister  to  England,  signi- 
fies his   intention  of  returning  home  in  October   next. John 

Lcgar  has  lately  been  arrested  in  New  York  city  for  shooting  a 
butcher,  who  went  to  Mrs.  Legar  to  get  his  washing  done.  The 
butcher  was  traced  several  rods  by  his  blood,  but  his  name  is  not 

known. The  wine  made  in  the  region  of  Cincinnati  is  fully 

eqnal  in  quality  with  French  wines  ;  but  nobody  will  believe  it,  of 

course ;  so  higher  prices  are  paid  for  the  foreign  import. A 

Brooklyn  gentleman  planted  some  Winnebago  corn,  which  he 
received  from  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  l'atcnt  Office,  and 
in  eleven  weeks  after  it  was  put   in   the  ground,  it  produced  cars 

for  boiling. A  farmer,   residing  in   Onondaga   county,  New 

York,  has  exhibited  a  leaf  of  pieplant  grown  by  him,  the  exact 

circumference  of  which  was  eighteen  feet  one  inch. A  suicide 

epidemic  prevails  in  New  York  just  now.  The  Times  says  that 
strangers  must  be  very  careful  to  behave  themselves  while  there, 
and  not  dissipate,  lest  next  morning  the  epidemic  seize  them,  and 

they  pitch  into  the  sea,  or  blow  out  their  brains. Madame 

Maubourg,  the  eldest  daughter  and  last  surviving  child  of  the 
Marquis  Lafayette,  recently  died,  aged  about  75,  at  her  princely 

residence  in  Turin,  where  she  had  lived  many  years. Captain 

West,  of  the  Collins  steamer  Atlantic,  has  crossed  the  ocean  two 
hundred  and  thirty  eight  times,  and  the  most  serious  accident 
which  has  ever  befallen  Ids  ship  was  the  breaking  of  a  shaft,  which 
obliged  him  to  put  back. The  Worcester  Transcript  chroni- 
cles the  death,  in  Petersham,  on  the  24th  nit.,  of  Mrs.  Mary  Far- 
rar,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Farrar,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
years  and  seven  months. A  valuable  horse  belonging  to  Ed- 
ward Sargcant,  of  Leicester,  being  turned  into  a  grove  to  graze, 
in  which  was  a  swing  attached  to  a  tree,  bethought  himself,  a  la 
monkey,  to  take  a  swing  as  he  had  seen  others  do  before  him. 
Being  a  novice  in  that  exercise,  he  made  rather  bungling  work  of 
getting  started,  and  finally  got  his  neck  so  entangled  in  the  rope 
that  he  swung  himself  out  of  life  before  assistance  arrived  to  ex- 
tricate him. M.    Chottin,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  M. 

Bricre,  a  printer,  have  been  condemned  by  the  French  tribunals 
to  pay  a  fine  of  S400  each,  and  to  be  imprisoned  several  months, 
for  writing  and  publishing  a  book  turning  tho  Romish  religion 

into  derision. A  magnificent  cane,  intended  as  a  present  to 

Governor  Gardner,  of  Massachusetts,  from  his  Boston  friends  in 
San  Francisco,  was  lately  exhibited  there.  It  cost  $500 ;  the  head 
is  of  solid  gold,  and  adorned  with  brilliants. M.  Magnc,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  of  France,  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Grand 
Cross.  This  is  in  recognition  of  his  skill  in  managing  the  late 
brilliant  loan.  The  minister's  private  bonus,  protected — in  accord- 
ance with  tradition  and  precedent, — is  supposed  to  bo  about  three 

millions. 

«  »»»  > 

Salaratus. — Dr.  Alcott  pronounces  tho  use  of  this  article  as 
excessively  injurious  to  the  human  system.  After  relating  an  in- 
stance of  very  dangerous  disease  induced  by  the  use  of  salaratus 
— c:ausing  muscular  prostration,  loss  of  the  touo  of  tho  bowels, 
and  immediate  mortirication  wherever  a  blister  was  applied, — the 
doctor  makes  the  following  startling  declaration  : — "  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  subinflammatiou  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
the  habitual  use  of  this  alkali  induces,  both  in  children  and  adults, 
is  one  cause  of  that  dread  mortality  which  prevails  among  the  for- 
mer; but  which,  in  summer  and  autumn,  when  other  causes  co- 
operate, proves  peculiarly  alarming." 


tOcrosibe   (Batljerings. 


Vultures. — A  letter  from  tho  Crimea  says : — "  Vultures  aro 
very  numerous  in  the  Crimea.  They  smell  the  powder,  and  await 
the  end  of  the  fight  to  throw  themselves  on  their  victims.  After 
one  of  the  recent  combats,  an  English  officer  was  found  on  the 
battle-field,  who  had  just  expired,  pressing  in  both  his  arms  one  of 
Mrds  of  prey,  dead,  like  himself,  and  which  he  had  crushed 
in  a  last  effort  of  agony  I" 

i  ■«»  » . 

Longfellow's  New  Poem. — This  eagerly  expected  work  Is  an 
Indian  legend,  and  is  entitled  the  "  Song  of  Hiawatha."  It  is 
said  to  be  very  original,  and  to  have  all  the  simplicity  and  charm 
of  a  northern  saga. 

«  —•»  i 

Female  Equestrianism.— Prizes  are  to  beawarded  to  the  best 
lady  riders  at  the  Agricultural  Fair  at  Bridgewater.  A  number 
of  belles  are  training  to  cuter  the  lists  as  competitors. 


Large  quantities  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee  wheat  arc  arriving 
at  New  York  by  the  steamers  and  packets  from  Savannah  and 
Charleston.  The  grain  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  commands 
high  prices. 

The  Boston  Courier  says: — "  The  most  infamous  system  of 
forestalling  and  monopolizing  exists  in  the  metropolitan  provision 
markets  of  the  United  States  that  could  possibly  be  conceived  of 
greediness  and  rapacity." 

Felix  McLarmen,  in  Toronto,  was  choked  to  death  by  a  piece 
of  beef  sticking  in  his  throat  while  at  dinner.  His  wife,  by  beat- 
ing upon  his  back,  caused  the  dislodgment  of  the  meat,  but  with 
the  effort  of  throwing  it  up  the  man  expired. 

The  present  season  potatoes  have  never  looked  better — since 
they  had  eyes ;  so  say  the  press.  Potatoes,  by  the  way,  are  tho 
most  expensive  living,  looked  at  from  the  elevated  points  of  price 
and  nutrition,  that  a  man  can  be  guilty  of  indulging  in. 

Mr.  Michael  Cassidy,  an  old  and  well  known  citizen,  sexton  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Lowell,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  city 
undertakers,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  lately,  having  retired  in 
apparent  good  health.     He  was  between  60  and  70  years  of  age. 

There  is  said  to  be  thirty-six  iron  ship-building  establishments 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  on  the  river  Clyde.  The  capital 
employed  is  $10,000,000,  and  50,000  skilled  workmen  are  engaged. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  thirty-two  new  iron  ships  on  the 
stocks. 

The  compositors  employed  npon  the  London  newspapers  have 
organized  a  news-room  and  library.  The  library  contains  many 
valuable  works  of  reference,  and  some  of  the  best  standard  edi- 
tions of  historical  and  scientific  works  so  necessary  to  them  to 
obtain  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  is  going,  it  is  said,  into  a  minute  in- 
vestigation of  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  are  now 
exciting  so  much  attention.  The  subject  is  important,  not  only 
to  mariners,  but  to  the  accuracy  of  titles  to  lauds,  the  description 
of  which  often  depends  upon  the  compass. 

Mr.  William  C.  Frazcr,  living  eight  miles  west  of  Corbinville, 
111.,  says  the  Spectator,  of  that  place,  sowed  last  fall  7  3-4  bushels 
of  wheat  on  10  1-4  acres  of  ground,  which  he  has  just  threshed 
and  delivered  to  a  produce  buyer  there,  which  weighed  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  bushels — just  forty-two  bushels  per  acre. 

About  three  hundred  miles  of  telegraph  wires  are  in  operation 
in  California.  Prices  from  San  Francisco  to  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento or  Marysvillc,  ?2  for  tirst  ten  words,  and  ten  cents  for  each 
additional  word.  The  tariff  is  higher  than  in  England,  where 
$1  50  is  paid  for  what  would  cost  twenty-five  cents  in  this  country. 

It  is  stated  that  the  census  now  nearly  completed  will  give 
New  York  State  a  population  of  3,500,000 — about  one  sixth  of  the 
white  population  of  the  Union.  There  is  a  falling  off  in  several 
of  the  agricultural  counties.  The  total  increase  since  the  last  cen- 
sus will  be  about  7  1-2  per  cent. 

An  "  upright  shoemaker's  bench  "  has  been  patented  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  it  the  work  of  shoemaking  can  be  earned  on  better 
in  a  standing  than  in  a  sitting  position.  This  will  be  a  great  re- 
lief to  the  devotees  of  St.  Crispin,  and  prevent  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, so  frequent  among  shoemakers. 

Different  nations  have  different  kinds  of  loafers.  The  Italian 
spends  his  time  in  sleeping ;  the  Turkish  loafer  in  dreaming  ;  the 
Spanish  in  praying;  the  French  in  laughing;  the  English  in 
swearing;  the  Russian  in  gambling;  the  Hungarian  in  smoking; 
the  German  in  drinking,  and  the  Americau  in  talking  politics. 

M.  M.  Manly,  a  marble  dealer  of  Vermont,  offers  510,000  pre- 
mium to  any  one  who  will  produce  a  machine  that  will  at  the 
same  time  saw  on  a  taper  both  sides  of  a  block  of  marble,  as  for 
an  obelisk  ;  it  must,  of  course,  work  quicker  and  cheaper  than  a 
single  saw.  The  thing  is  hard  to  contrive,  but  it  can  be  done. 
Let  our  mechanics  think  of  it. 

Lightning  rods  will  not  protect  buildings  at  a  radius  of  four 
times  the  height  of  the  rod  above  the  building — a  radius  of  twice 
the  height  is  safe.  If  the  rod  is  ten  feet  hign  above  the  building, 
it  will,  if  properly  constructed,  protect  all  parts  of  the  house  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  rod.  These  facts  are  important 
to  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  Canadians  take  great  interest  in  their  elections ;  they  never 
allow  the  ballot-boxes  to  suffer  for  want  of  ballots.  At  a  late 
election  in  Saguenay  county,  where  the  population  is  12,000,  the 
number  of  ballots  was  14,000;  and  in  a  parish  where  there  were 
but  400  inhabitants,  2000  votes  were  returned  certified  on  the  oath 
of  the  inspector. 

Hemp  has  advanced  in  price  immensely  within  the  last  twclvo 
months,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  war  with  Hussia.  In  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  we  note  the  price  is  still  advancing.  On  the  13th  ult., 
undressed  hemp  commanded  S125  per  tun,  and  dressed,  $175. 
The  growing  crop  in  Missouri  is  said  to  be  seriously  damaged, 
and  the  yield  will  fall  short  of  an  average. 

Irving's  "Life  of  Washington  "  is  praised  by  the  English  re- 
viewers. One  of  them  remarks  : — "Englishmen  can  heartily  ap- 
preciate the  greatness  of  Washington ;  for  was  he  not  of  our  blood? 
— and  now  that  the  asperities  of  contest  have  been  removed,  we 
can  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  heroism  of  his 
actions." 

The  amount  of  stone  brought  to  Chicago  by  canal  this  season 
up  to  the  first  of  August,  is  25,744  cubic  yards.  The  whole  of 
this  has  been  used  in  buildings  in  the  city,  either  as  foundations, 
principal  walls,  caps,  cornices,  or  other  uses.  It  may  assist  the 
apprehension  of  the  amount  of  stone  thus  used,  to  remark  that  it 
would  cover  an  acre  of  ground  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet. 

An  awful  explosion  at  Naples  occurred  in  the  Castel  Nuovo, 
where  percussion  caps  are  made,  on  the  20th  of  July.  The  entire 
building  was  blown  up,  and  it  is  said  that  at  least  two  hundred 
persons  were  buried  in  the  debris.  Fearing  that  another  revolu- 
tion had  broken  out,  the  soldiers  rushed  to  arms,  whilst  the  inhab- 
itants, imagining  that  an  earthquake  had  happened,  ran  about  in 
a  frantic  condition. 

Not  long  since,  a  woman  left  her  lodgings  in  Barnsley,  Eng- 
land, with  her  infant  four  months  old,  and  returned  in  the  evening 
without  it.  She  was  asked  to  account  tor  her  missing  child,  when 
she  stated  that  a  shopkeeper  at  Silkstone  offered  Iter  a  sovereign 
for  it,  and  that  she  had  accepted  the  sum  and  sold  the  baby.  This 
statement  was  found  to  be  correct,  the  infant  having  been  pur- 
chased by  a  clothier,  who  is  a  married  man,  but  has  no  children. 

Balfe,  the  composer  of  the  operas  of  the  Bohemian  Girl,  En- 
chantress, Daughter  of  St.  Mark,  etc.,  has  recently  written  a  letter, 
ottering  to  come  to  New  York  city  professionally,  on  the  following 
modest  terms.  He  asks  $1000  to  superintend  three  performances 
of  a  new  opera  of  his  own,  in  New  York,  besides  demanding  that 
the  expenses  of  himself,  family  and  three  servants  to,  from,  and 
while  in  the  city,  shall  be  paid,  and  the  copyright  of  the  opera 
remain  his  own. " 


JForincjn  Jitms. 

M.  Louis  Batissicr,  vice-consul  of  France  at  Suez,  has  sent  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  a  papyrus  nearly  2000  years  old.  It 
contains  a  fragment  of  the  18th  Book  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

The  Prussian  government  has  recently  made  inquiries  in  rela- 
tion to  the  crops  in  all  the  districts  of  the  provinces;  the  result 
promises  an  abundant  yield  of  wheat,  while  ryo  will  scarcely  bo 
an  average  yield. 

An  excursion  party,  consisting  of  gentlemen  from  Glasgow, 
travelling  from  Malta  to  Egypt,  across  the  desert  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Places,  are  now  on  their  way  to  Constan- 
tinople and  Sebastopol. 

A  new  trade  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Sheffield. 
England,  by  the  casting  of  bells  of  cast  steel,  which  is  reported 
to  have,  all  tho  advantages  of  bell  metal,  with  the  recommendation 
of  greater  cheapness. 

The  Junior  United  Service  Club  has  received  a  splendid  copy 
of  Wiuterhaltcr's  picture  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  111.  It  is  full 
length  and  life  size.  The  British  public  have  been  made  familiar 
with  tliis  picture  by  the  engravings.     The  likeness  is  perfect. 

The  closing  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  fixed  for  the  31st  Octo- 
ber. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  question  at  present,  if  not  of  pro- 
longing it,  at  least  of  leaving  it  open  for  two  months  longer ;  in 
other  words,  to  allow  the  exhibitors  time  to  effect  the  sale  of  their 
goods. 

Madame  George  Sand  is  said  to  have  just  concluded  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Librairic  Nouvelle  for  the  publication  of  various 
works,  with  an  agreement  that  each  edition  is  to  consist  of  at  least 
twenty  thousand  copies.  A  new  book,  long  expected,  "  Les  Con- 
templations "  of  Victor  Hugo,  is  about  to  make  its  appearance, 
which  is  looked  for  with  lively  intcresu 

Advertising  is  now  very  generally  adopted  by  tradesmen  in 
London  ;  but  there  are  a  few  who  spend  a  little  fortune  annually 
in  tliis  way,  and  make  a  large  one  by  it.  It  is  estimated  that  Hol- 
loway,  the  pill-man,  spends  £30,000 ;  Moses  &.  Son,  clothiers, 
.£10,000;  Rowland  &  Son,  macassar  oil,  .£10,000,  and  £10,000 
more  on  their  cod  liver  oil;  Heal  &  Son,  bedsteads,  etc.,  £6000; 
and  Njcoll,  a  tailor,  £4500  1 


<  *■»  > 


Banbs  of  (6olb. 


The  property  of  a  great  man  is  to  bafflo  ordinary  calcu- 
lations.— lialzac. 

....  What  are  the  aims  which  arc  at  the  same  time  duties? 
They  arc,  the  perfecting  of  ourselves — the  happiness  of  others. — 
Kant. 

....  The  contemplation  of  celestial  things  will  make  a  man 
both  speak  and  think  more  sublimely  and  magnificently  when  ho 
descends  to  human  affairs. — Cicero. 

....  To  divert  at  any  time  a  troublesome  fancy,  run  to  thy 
books  ;  they  presently  fix  thee  to  them,  and  drive  the  other  out  of 
thy  thoughts.  They  always  receive  thee  with  the  same  kindness. 
— Fuller. 

....  As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book.  Many  a 
man  livos  a  burden  to  the  earth  ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious 
life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  pur- 
pose to  a  life  beyond  life. — Milton. 

....  Try  to  be  happy  in  this  very  present  moment,  and  put  not 
off  being  so  to  a  time  to  come  :  as  though  that  time  should  be  of 
another  make  from  this,  which  is  already  come,  and  is  ours. — 
Fuller. 

....  A  physician  is  not  angry  at  the  intemperance  of  a  mad 
patient,  nor  does  he  take  it  ill  to  be  railed  at  by  a  man  in  a  fever. 
Just  so  should  a  wise  man  treat  all  mankind,  as  a  physician  does 
his  patient,  and  look  upon  them  only  as  sick  and  extravagant. — 
Seneca. 

....  The  most  agreeable  of  all  companions  is  a  simple,  frank 
man,  without  any  high  pretensions  to  an  oppressive  greatness — 
who  loves  life,  and  understands  the  use  of  it ;  obliging,  alike  at  all 
hours ;  above  all,  of  a  golden  temper,  and  steadfast  as  an  anchor. 
For  such  an  one  we  gladly  exchange  the  greatest  genius,  the  most 
brilliant  wit,  the  profoundest  thinker. — I.e.ssing. 

....  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
difference  between  men — between  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  tho 
great  and  the  insignificant — is  energy,  invincible  determination,  a 
purpose  once  fixed  in,  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quality 
will  do  anything  that  can  bo  done  in  the  world ;  and  no  talents, 
no  circumstances,  no  opportunities,  will  make  a  two-legged  crea- 
ture a  man  without  it. — Sir  J.  F.  Buxton. 


3okcvs  Bubcjct. 

Side  issues— cash  from  the  breeches  pocket 

Most  tailors  leave  tho  world  in  fits — though  their  customers 
rarely  do. 

Somewhere  down  East  they  make  coffee  so  weak  that  it  lias  to 
be  set  on  a  chair  to  rest.     They  must  have  that  coffee  weekly. 

Our  friend  Tom  Brook  says  :  "  When  he  went  to  see  a  lady, 
and  unexpectedly  found  halt  a  dozen,  he  was  mistaken." 

A  dollar  in  the  hand  looks  larger  than  ten  dollars  seen  through 
the  perspective  of  a  sixty  day  due  bill.  Cash  is  practical,  while 
credit  takes  horribly  to  taste  and  romance. 

Many  people,  when  they  experience  the  slightest  tinge  of  illness, 
betake  themselves  to  bed.  They  most  probably  thint  they  will 
alleviate  their  pain  by  using  a  counter-pane. 
■  A  modest  eotemporary  calls  veal  "  unfinished  beef."  This  is 
pretty  good  ;  but  why  not  extend  the  vocabulary  ?  Suppose  wo 
term  lamb  "  incipient  mutton,"  and  denominate  pig  "  premoni- 
tory pork  '." 

A  gentleman,  entering  a  ball-room,  accidently  tripped  over  tho 
feet  of  several  ladies.  Gracefully  recovering  himself,  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  smile  :  "  In  all  my  classical  course  1  never  met  with  so 
many  feet  in  a  line  I" 

The  Morgantown  Union  notices  the  discontinuance  of  the  barber 
shop  in  that  place,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  parties  having 
gone  to  making  tombstones,  and  the  other  having  accepted  tho 
highly  responsible  position  of  United  States  mail  rider. 

It  is  related  of  a  famous  wit  that,  having  been  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  the  removal  of  a  stove,  and  not  having  performed  his 
duty,  he  urged,  in  excuse,  "  that  it  was  liis  warmest  friend  and  ho 
could  not  be  expected  to  remove  it." 

The  Hoosicrs  on  the  Wabash  turn  their  "  agy  shakes  "  to  some 
account;  they  climb  into  the  top  of  a  "shell-hark"  just  as  the 
chill  comes  on,  and  by  the  time  the  "  personal  earthquake  "  leaves 
them,  there  is  not  a  hickory  nut  left  on  the  tree. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVKRTISKRS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (bcin^  over  one  hrtn- 
dred  thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment thiit  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  feet 
which  greatly  enhances  tho  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  com*. 

IE7*  Terms  por  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line ,  in  all 
cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NOW    READY    FOR    DELIVERY. 
LIPPINCOTT'S 

PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER  OF  TIIE  WORLD : 

— OR, — 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

Containing  a  greater  amount  of  reading  matter  than  any 
other  single  volume  in  the  English  Language.  . 

EDITED  BY  J.  THOMAS,  M.  D.  &  T.  BALDWIN, 
assisted  by  several  other  gentlemen. 

The  above  work  (upon  which  over  five  years  of  contin- 
ue.I  labor  and  research,  with  a  large  outlay  of  money,  baa 
expended),  has  not  been  published  merely  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  existing  Qasetteen,  but  to  furnish  a 
Ukoqrapiucal  Dictionary  which  should  be  as  comprehen- 
sive in  Its  design,  as  perfect  in  Its  arrangement,  and  as 
oompletaand  accurate  in  its  execution  h  the  best  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language 

Among  the  many  claims  to  superiority  which  this  work 
i.  r  all  others  of  the  kind  are  the  following: 

1st  It  is  a  PBONO0HCTNH  (lAZKTTfKR,  a  feature  as  essen- 
tial to  thocumpletenessof  a  Geographical  Dictionary  as  to 
a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

2d.     It  contains  above  20,000  more  Geographical  Names 
than  any  other  Gazetteer  of  the  World.     And  the  notices 
of  all  important  places  will  also  be  found  far  more  full  and 
ctory  than  in  any  other  similar  work. 

3d.  In  regard  to  accuracy  and  reeentness  of  information 
It  will  be  found  incomparably  superior  to  every  Other. 

We  might  have  hurried  this  work  through  the  press  to 
forestall  others  commenced  long  after  ours  was  in  progress, 
but  we  could  not  be  tempted  to  wave  a  single  feature  of 
excellence  requiring  time  for  its  perfection. 

The  "  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER,  Or,  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIC- 
TIONARY," contains  above  2100  pages.  Trice,  in  strong 
leather  binding.  $6. 

Any  person  remitting  ?6  will  rceeivo  the  work  in  two 
volume*,  bound  in  cloth,  free  of  postage. 

J.  B   LIPPINCOTT  &  CO  , 
(Late  Lippincott  Grambo  &  Co.) 

Publishers.  Philadelphia. 
£7"  Orders  respectfully  solicited.  It  sept  22 

A  III  IDE  TO  PAINTING  IN  WATER  COLORS. 

C       MINING  Directions  for  foniiinc  Shades,  or  Tints. 
by  mixing  Colors,  those  necessary  for 

Coloring  Landscapes  and  other  Scenery, 

their  Names,  Varieties  and  different  l.'ses.  together  with 
Information  on  Preparing  or  Sizing  Paper,  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Brushes,  etc.,  with 

COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Price,  only  25  cents.  Sent  free  of  postage. 
Address  PUI1-1P  J.  COZASS, 

acpt  22  2t  107  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

NOTICE. 

THE  advertiser  would  respectfully  announce  to  his  cus- 
tomers and  the  public  generally  that  he  continues  to 
supply  the   various   MAGAZINES   named   below  at   the 
ennexed.   per  annum,  viz: — Harper.  $226;  Put- 
92  26;    Knickerbocker,  §2  25 ;    Household  words, 
^2;   Blackwood,  $2  26;   Oodey.  $225;   Graham,  $226; 
So  60;  Horticulturist,  plain 
63;  Littell's  Panorama,  $2  25;    Prank  Leslie's 
ishions,  $2  25;  Ballou's  Pictorial,  $2  5 
-1  G3;  Peterson.  Si  68;  National, 
Arthur's  UutM  Magazine.  SI  03.     Letters  of  inquiry  must 
for   the   return   postage.     Books  sent, 
laid,  on    receipt  of   publisher's   advertised    prices. 
Addr.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  IxtokscUer, 

sept  15  St  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

Office  of  the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries, ) 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  20th  June,  1855.      J 

CAUTION  .-LOTTERY   FRAUDS ! 

fllHK  Commissioner  of  the  Maryland  State  Lotteries  has 
JL  deemed  it  his  duty  to  caution  the  public  against  the 
numerous  swindlers  who  circulate  by  mail  and  otherwise, 
fraudulent  Lottery  schemes,  and  pretend  to  be  agents  for 
the  sale  of  tickets  in  Lotteries  which  are  wholly  fictitious. 

The  only  legal  Lotteries  in  Maryland  are  those  drawn 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  tinted 
by  the  people  of  the  State,  under  the  new  Constitution,  to 
Lneand  approve  the  schemes  and  attend  to  the  draw- 
ings. 

All  the  tickets  in  these  Lotteries,  and  all  certificates  of 
packages  of  tickets,  have  the  lithographed  signature.  "  b\ 
X.  Bk&nvn.  General  Agent  for  the  Contractor.  Office  of 
[aryland  Consolidated  Lotteries,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land." All  others  are  fraudulent.  For  full  information 
on  the  subject  of  these  frauds,  address 

sept  8  6t  F.  X.  BKENAN,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
A    DOMESTIC     STORY. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  II    BUTLIR  LAINO 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  iu  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  II.  DAVIS,  Publisher,  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  3in 

STAFFORD'S  HALF  HUNDRED  RECEIPTS 
— all  new.  Hud  many  invaluable  to  inventors  or  me- 
chanics. This  pamphlet  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  on 
receipt  of  six  ceuts,  or  two  letter  stamps,  by 

J.  R.  STAFFORD.  Practical  Chemist, 
sept  22  It  22  and  24  New  Street,  New  York. 

T1TERATURE,  ETC.— The  subscriber,  having  re- 
j  sumed  his  residence  in  New  York.  will,  as  heretofore, 
I  attorney  and  councillor  for  authors  iu  the  reading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright,  iu  the  preparation  of  works  for  the  press,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  books  and  works  of  art  for 
individuals  and  public  institutions. 

Apply  to  or  address  PARK  BENJAMIN. 

No.  8  West  Fourteenth  St  .  New  York. 
B^^  LECTURES. — Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing   Mr.  Bknjamin's 
services  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
i  tress.  aug  25 

DrSKASICS  of  the  Throat,  Lungs.  Nerves.  Muscles, 
Joints  and  Skin  cured  bv  inhaling  and  applying  J. 
K.  STAFFORD'S  OLIVE  TAR*  Price, 50 cents  a  bottle. 
Bold  by  the  Stvfford  Olive  Tar  Company,  Nos.  22  and  24 

New  Street.  New  York.  It  Sep t  22 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
K.C1IAMKERLA1X,  280  Washington  Street, 
.  BOSTON.  tf  June  16 


JCNES,  SHREVE,  BROWN   &  CO., 
No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 
MPORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  Watches,  Jew- 
elry,   Military   and    Fancy   Goods, 
olfer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  aud  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following  :  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks,  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Qoodl 
and  curiosities.   Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry.  Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle.    s8 


SPORTSMAN'S    PORTFOLIO 

or 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  Tftluable    Book,  containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  »iie,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,     FISHING,     AND     HUNTING, 

In  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  fur  the  ceutre  table,  with  :iiiiple 
letter-preaa  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
leslgnlng,  to  itraw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  a'r.a,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE     CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACH  KI!S  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 

wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  accoun*  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  aud  cheapness,  and  we  priut  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston. 

HONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  tho  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  In  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
June  16       8m        Atlanta,  Oa,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  Powders  in  his  practice  for  over 
five  years,  never  iu  a  single  case  failing  to  give  in- 
stant relief  to  his  patients,  Dr.  WILSON,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy 
they  are  Indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  in- 
duced to  offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 
AM)     OTHER     BOWEL    COMPLAINTS. 

As  tho  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  remedy. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt 
of  *1,  in  a  letter  addressed  cither  to  Dr.  .1  V.  WILSON, 
Proprietor.  Norwich.  Ct.,  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTER,  No. 
164  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  aug  25 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CIIAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patknt  Powder 
Proop  Locks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851.  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Josls'3  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C   HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135. 137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York- 
sept  1 

LADIES! 


,* 


# 


* 
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A  BALM  for  every  Wound.     DYER'S  HEALING  EM- 
BROCATION cures  all  Wounds,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc. 
8old  by  all  Druggists.  sept  8 


O   O   T   T   CD   KT 

Is  now  a  u  Household  Word  "  in  the  United  States* 

KOBT  LOGAN  &  Co  , 
Bept  8  51  Dey  Bt..  New  York. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 

CHERRY  AND  JAC0BY  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

MANUFACTURE  a  superior   article  of  PRINTING- 
INKS,  which  they  furnish  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
which  they  solicit  the  attention  of  Printers.    The  Picto- 
rial is  printed  with  this  Ink. 
RbpbbihoI — Ballou's  Pictorial. 
aug  11  eptf  JOHN  WOODRUFF,  Agent. 

?(\  PER  MONTH— a  small  fortune  for  Si.  A 
•J\f  chance  to  make  money  by  all  persons  iu  or  out 
of  business;  no  capital  needed,  and  but  little  expense  in- 
curred, it  requires  no  travelling,  no  peddling,  but  gives 
you  the  comforts  of  a  home,  with  a  chance  to  make  from 
9160  to  $200  per  month.  This  is  no  recipe  of  any  kind  or 
book  agency  ;  it  is  something  entirely  new,  and  worthy  of 
all  persons  desiring  a  permanent  and  genteel  employment. 
Tlie  whole  right  and  knowledge  will  be  sent  to  any  person 
upon  the  receipt  of  gl,  postpaid,  addressed  to 
sept  8  2t         E.  S.  SHIPLEY',  Columbus,  Ohio. 

MODEL  MELODEONS! 

TIIESK  Melodeoxs  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.    Prices— »(30,  875,  S100.  S120,  #136.  £150  and  S176. 
[£/■*  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeoxk,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  fc  HAMLIN, 
mar  24     tf     Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS.— A  retired  clergy- 
man, restored    to  health  in  a  few  days,  after  many 
years  of   great  nervous   suffering,   is  anxious    to   make 
known  the  means  of  cure.     Will  send  {free)  the  prescrip- 
tion used.     Direct  to  tho    Rev.  JOHN  M.  DAG N ALL, 
sept  8         2t         69  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

Take  heed. — Coughs,  colds,  and  affections  of  the  lungs 
prevail  amongst  us  to  an  extent  unknown  in  Europe,  and 
if  neglected,  01  ten  assume  a  dangerous  form.  Wis  tor's 
Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  is  the  remedy  In  such  cases. 


NEW   WORKS    .11  ST  PUBLISHED 

BT 

SAMUEL    FRENCH, 

No.  121  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  IRON  CROSS:  or,  The  CounteM  of  Errol.  By  Syl- 
Tanus  Cobb,  Jr.     Price,  2b  cent*. 

THE  DUCAL  CORONET:  or,  The  Heir  and  the  Usurper. 
A  Romance  of  Italy.  Vy  Arthur  Morton,  A.  M-  l'ricc, 
25  cent.,. 

TIIK  AltltOWOF  GOLD:  or, The  Shell  Gatherer,  Dy  tho 
author  of"  Secret*  of  the  Celln."    l'rice,  25  centa. 

THE  SKA  I.AI'.K:  or,  The  (lundroon  of  Louisiana.  By  A. 
\\\  Sumner,     Price,  25  cents. 

TIIK  KINO  AM)  TIIK  COBBLER.  By  Austin  C  Bur- 
dick,     Price,  25  cents. 

THE  BELLE  OK  THK  ORIENT:  or,  The  Illnuoo  Mer- 
chant's Legacy.     ByGeo.P  Burnhani.  Price,  25  cents. 

TIIK  SEA-WITCH  :  or.  The  African  Quadroon.  By  Lieu- 
tenant Murray.      Price,  25  ccnt.M. 

THE  LAW  STUDENT:  or.  The  struggles  of  a  Heart    By 

Oliver  Uounderliy.     Price,  25  cents. 
TIIE   INFANT  BRIDE  OK   TKL'XILLO.     By  Sylranus 

t'obh,  Jr.     Price,  25  cent,. 
BLANC  A:  or,  The  Star  of  the  Valley.    By  Augustine  J.  H. 

Duganne.    Price.  85  cents. 
THK  DUKE'S  PRIZE.     A  Story  of  Art  and  Heart  in  Flo- 
rence.    By  Lieutenant  Murray.     Price,  25  cenw. 
TIIK  JUGGLER  OF  NANKIN:  or.  The  Grandee's  Plot 

By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.     Price,  25  cents. 
THE  ROMAN  SOPRANO:  or,  The  Captain  of  the  Swiss 

Guard.    By  Qnarlea  Rosenburg.    Price,  25  cents. 
THE  ROYAL  GREENS:  or.  The  Scout  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.    By  Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson.     Price,  25  cents. 
STEEL  AND  GOLD:  or.  The  Heir  of  Glenville.    A  Revolu- 
tionary Story.  By  Francis  A.  Durivage.    Price,  25  cents. 
PAOLINA:  or.  The  Sybil  of  the  Arno.    A  Tale  of  the 

Time  of  Cosmo  III.     By  Martha  A.  Clough.     Being  tho 
■  pri/.e  tale.     The  book  contains  200  pages,  with 

eight  fine  engravings.    Price.  50  cents. 
THK  KNIGHT  OK  THE  SILVER  CROSS  :  or.  Hafed.  the 

Lion  of  Turkestan.     A  Tale  of  the  Ottoman   Empire. 

By  Edgar  W.  Davies,  Jr.     Beirp:  the  81000  prize  tale. 

This  Rook  contains  280  pages,  with  eight  fine  engrav- 
ings.    Price,  in  paper  covers,  50  cents. 
ALICE.  TIIK   FISHBR  GIRL:   or,  The  Old  Man  of  the 

Wreck.     By  Austin  C.  Burdick.     Price, 25  cents. 
THE  KING  OF  THE  SEA.     A  Talc  of  the  Fearless  and 

Free.     By  Ned  Buntlinc.     Price,  25  cents. 
AI'RORA  :  or.  The  Sharpshooters'  Scout.     A  Romance  of 

the  Revolution.  By  Ben:  Perley  Poore.  Price,  25  cents. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA  :  or,  Our  Lady  of  the  Ocean. 

A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  aud  Chivalry.    By  Ned  Buntline. 

Price,  25  cents. 
TIIE  PRINCE  CORSAIR.    A  Tale  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

By  Augustine  J.  II.  Duganne.    I'ricc.  25  cents 
ISIDORE  DE  MONTIGNY  :    or,  The  Smugglers  of  St 

Malo.     By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.     Price,  25  cents. 
PAUL  LAROON :  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles.    By 

Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.     Price,  25  cents. 
NELL  NOELL,  THK   LIGHT  KEEPER'S  TREASURE. 

By  George  P.  llurnham.     Price,  25  cents. 
THE  GIPSEY:  or,  The  Robbers  of  Naples.    A  Story  of 

Love  and  Pride.    By  Lieut.  Murray.     Price,  25  cents. 
CLARA  HOPKINS :  or,  A  Memoir  of  City  Life.    By  Os- 
good Bradbury.    Price,  26  cents. 
THE  ORANGE  GIRLOF  VENICE:  or,  The  Downfall  of  the 

Council  of  Ten.  By  Dennis  llannigan.  Price,  25  cents. 
TIIE  SECRETS  OF  TIIK  OLD  SMITHY.    A  Sequel  to  Ada 

the  Betrayed.     Price,  25  cents. 
IVAN  TIIE  SERF:  or,  The  Russian  and  the  Circassian. 

A  story  of  Russia.  Turkey  and  Circassia     By  Austin  0. 

Burdick.     Price.  25  cents. 
HENRY  LA  NUIT:  or,  Tho  Foundling  of  the  Castle  of 

Estella.     A  Tale  of  Navarre  in  the  Olden  Time.    By 

Austin  C.  Burdick.     Price.  25  cents. 
ANNIE,  THE  ORPHAN  GIRL  OF  ST.  MARY:  or.  The 

Golden  Marriage.    By  Shortfellow.    Price,  25  cents. 

•-*  All  the  abovo  named  publications  may  be  obtained 
at  all  of  the  periodical  depots,  and  of  the  news  agents  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canada*. 

By  Eioht  of  the  25  cent  books  will  be  sold  for  SI.  Se- 
lect from  the  above,  and  they  will  be  sent  according  to 
wish,  cither  by  mail  or  express. 

Price  to  the  Teade— S8  per  hundred;  ¥70  per  thou- 
sand.    All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

NEW  BOOKS    IN   PRESS. 
JAMES  FRENCH  &  CO., 

No.  78  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Will  publish  in  September,  the  following  valuable  and 

iuteresting  Books : 
Ramdlfs  ix  Eastern-  Asia,  including  China  and  Manila. 
By  Dr.  Ball.    One  handsome  12nio.  vol..  cloth.     SI  26. 
Carrie  Emerson  :  or,  Life  at  CliftonviUe.  By  a  well  known 

authoress.    One  handsome  vol..  12mo..  cloth.     .$1. 
Kate  Stanton.     A  Page  from  Real  Lib.  12ino.  cloth.  EI. 
For  Yin;  Ksow  Whom  :  or.  Our  School  at  Pineville.   Illus- 
trated.    By  Caroline   Ellen  Hartihorn.    ISmo.    cloth. 
Exile's  Lay.  and  other  Poems.    18mo.  cloth.    50  cents. 
Fourth  Edition  of  Anna  Clatton.     12mo.  cloth.     SI 
Second  Edition  of  Subs  Anchor.     12mo.  cloth.    By  Her. 

II    P.  Andrews.    62  cents. 
Third  Edition  of  the  History  or  the  Hen  Fever.    12mo. 
cloth.    Price,  81. 

Orders  solicited  by  JAMES  FRENCH  &  Co.,  78  Wash- 
ington Street,  Dealers  in  Books  and  Stationery  of  every 
variety.  sept  22 


LYON'S  MAGNETIC  POWDER, 

FOR  the  destruction  of  Bed-Bugs.  Cockroaches,  Moths, 
Fleas,  Ants,  Mosquitoes,  Flies,  Plant  Inseets,  vermin 
on  Fowls  and  Animals,  and  every  other  species  of  insects 
with  which  its  particles  come  in  contact. 
WITHOUT  POISON. 

LYON'S   MAGNETIC   PILLS, 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RATS  AND  MICE. 
EMANUEL  LYON, 

aug  25  8t  424  Broadway,  New  York. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  recelptofSl.  Ad.  lNflfl  your  orders  to"'  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Huir  Creator.  3S0  Broadway,  New  Y'ork." 
july  7  '    tf 


TO    TTI  E    FA  R  M  E  RS. 

DKHl  RtJ'S  KO.  1 

AMONIATED  SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LL1E. 

rjMlK  subscriber  begi  to  call  the  attention  of  the  ajrri- 
X  culturiMn  to  the  abort)  Invaluable  constituent  for 
their  approaching  Full  Qraln  Planting.  The  present  har- 
vist  Indicates  it*  superiority  an  a  Fertilizer  over  Peruvian 
Ounoo,  uhn.-ii  tittA  been  tried  in  equal  quantities  and 
expense  bj  the  side  of  the  latter,  producing  much  heavier 
grain.  The  late  scrupulous  experiments  made  with  thin 
article  on  tho  Model  state  Farm,  Massachusetts,  places  it 
at  the  head  of  the  lint  over  all  other  concentrated  ma- 
nures; likewise  has  it  been  pronounecil  by  the  committee 
of  the  Model  State  Farm.  Petersbnrgh,  Va.,  without  an 
equal.  Ah  there  are  Tariottl  compositions  hearing  the 
same  name  being  offered  in  the  market  fur  disposal,  pur- 
porting to  be  of  the  lame  description]  etc.,  some  caution 
should  be  obserTed  by  the  consumer  in  purchasing  hi.-* 
article  only  from  deputed  and  authorized  agent*.  To 
avoid  deception  being  again  practised,  each  hag  or  pack- 
age will  be  distinctly  marked  with  the  maker's  name.  Tho 
Subscriber  Is  working  for  a  future  and  lasting  reputation, 
[8  to  samre  in*  patrons  no  pains  or  exertion  rdiall 
be  wanting  on  his  part  to  merit    their    Continued    patron- 

age.  His  article  he  warrants  genuine!  and  to  perform  all 
he  claims  for  it.  Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  and 
instruction^  for  use.  etc..  will  be  forwarded  on  application 
to  0.  B.  DEBURG,  -W*-  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer , Wil- 
liamtbuigh,  (L.  I.)  Now  York,  or  his  authorized  and  reli- 
able agents  h*  under: 

George  Davenport,  F>q-,  Boston.  Moss. ;  Messrs.  IT.  IT. 
Titus  &  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  0.  M.  Stewart.  Esq.,  Balti- 
more, Maryland;  Messrs.  0.  French  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
S.  McGruders  Sons,  Ktchmond.  Va. ;  Kowiett  &  Hardy, 
Petersburg,  Ya. ;  Brearley  &  Mount,  Rockyhlll,  N  •>  ; 
Elliott  fc  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  II.  0.  White  &  Co..  Buffa- 
lo. N.  Y.;  K.  II.  HubbeU,  Esq.,  Wheeling.  Va.      sept22 

BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

[LATK  OLEASON'3  PICTOKIAL.] 

— A — 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 
Since  the  first  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains jit  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Three  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  !$2K),  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPEE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

*.*  One  copy  of  the  Plao  of  oca  Usion,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  1'ictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  94  00. 

Terms: — Invariably  in  Advance. — One  subscriber  ona 
ye:ir.  ^3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  S10  00;  10  subscrib- 
ers. :*20  00. 

Any  one  sending  as  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

IE/"  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  tor  this 
paper. 

£y  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  M.  BALLOO, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston. 

OUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 

We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realised  by  the  retailer.  Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid 

IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED  FOR   EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855.  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPMCSS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  £3  magaalnea,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  mutter  p.r  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  typo, 
Upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  id  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
tho  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

HEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTJMOB, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  In  the  country. 
It  is  also  cpieed  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  c.ich  number  being  complete  in  Itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  tho  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  tho  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratia. 

M.  M-  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bronifield  Sts.,  Boston. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  I  MO  V 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  paper  FOE  THE  million,  and  a  wek-ome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day. 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  tho  entire  sheet,  which  Is  of  the 
mammoth  size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
puggost,  forming  an  original  paprr,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  tar  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
In  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:—  INVAIUABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 32  00 

4  subscribers,  '•       "     .'99 

10  «  "       "     15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sUtttn  subscribers  at  the  List 
rate,  shall  receive  tho  seventeenth  c<    y  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  our  I  >N,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Victobial,  S4  00  per  a-  > ui  i.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  It.vi.UH, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromlleld  Sts.,  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


NATIVE  TRAVELLING    CHAIR,   MADEIRA. 


NATIVE  TRAVELLING  CHAIR,  MADEIRA. 

In  No.  5  of  the  present  volume  we  gave  a  picture  of  a  beauti- 
ful landscape  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church  of  Nossa  Scnhora  Do  Monte,  and  wc  now  present  an  illus- 
tration of  the  genteel  mode  of  travelling  used  in  the  same  roman- 
tic island.  The  roads  are  so  rough  and  steep,  owing  to  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  country,  that  wheeled  vehicles  are  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Everything  required  to  be  moved  is  either 
drawn  by  oxen  on  sledges,  or  drags,  as  we  call  them,  carried  on 
tho  backs  of  asses  and  mules,  or  on  the  heads  of  men  and  women. 
Once  in  a  while  a  pony  phaeton  makes  its  appearance  on  a  tolera- 
bly good  road  ;  but  this  is  quite  a  phenomenal  occurrence.     The 


conveyance  shown  in  the  engraving  is  a  sort  of  litter  suspended 
from  a  pole,  supported  by  two  men,  and  its  motion  is  easy  and 
luxurious.  It  is  a  far  more  agreeable  conveyance  than  the  eastern 
palanquin.  The  bearers  are  very  dexterous  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  weight,  and  a  couple  of  stout  fellows  will  carry  a  lady  for 
miles  safely,  and  with  apparent  case  to  themselves. 


<    -m»m-    » 


SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  us  the  harbor  of  Santiago, 
with  its  bold,  commanding  shores  and  castellated  crags.  It  is  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  eastern  department  of  Cuba,  and  was 
first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1 508.     Four  years  afterwards 


the  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid.  The  narrow  entrance  to 
the  harbor  is  guarded  by  the  fortress  on  the  rocks  called  the  Moro, 
which  is  a  miniature  copy  of  the  strong  structure  of  the  same 
name  at  Havana.  On  the  water's  edge  are  seen  the  natural  cav 
erns  worn  by  the  dashing  of  the  sea.  Just  above  them  i«  quite  a 
formidable  battery,  and  there  are  other  fortifications  within  the 
scope  of  our  view.  The  population  of  the  city  is  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand.  It  has  suffered  very  much  from  earthquakes, 
which  have  destroyed  or  damaged  many  of  its  buildings.  It  is 
the  third  in  rank  among  the  commercial  places  of  the  island.  One 
of  its  staple  exports,  copper,  is  found  in  the  neighboring  mines, 
which  are  worked  by  a  company  of  English  capitalists. 
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FISHING  PARTY— BOSTON  HARBOR. 

Onr  artist,  Mr.  Wade,  has  here  sketched  for  us  with  his  usual 
felicity,  an  amphibious  scene,  with  a  mixture  of  land  and  seascape 
in  it,  strongly  characteristic  of  Boston  harbor,  Boston  folks  and 
Boston  notions.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  from 
the  skilful  indications  of  the  artist,  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  close 
of  a  summer  day,  when  the  fainting  breeze  scarcely  ruffles  the  sur- 
face of  the  inner  harbor — when  there  is  no  wind  outside,  and  out- 
ward and  inward  bound  vessels,  making  scarcely  any  perceptible 
progress,  rise  and  fall  slightly  on  the  ground  swell,  their  flaccid 
sails  swinging  to  and  fro  with  the  motion  of  the  sea.  Yet  with  all 
this  tranquillity  no  lassitude  is  felt  by  the  party  of  fishermen  who 
are  making  preparations  for  a  grand  marine  banquet  under  the 
rocky  bluff,  for  if  there  be  no  wind,  yet  the  salt  air  is  invigorating 
and  bracing,  and  the  "  sun's  perpendicular  height  "  no  longer 
"  illumines  the  depth  of  the  sea."  There  is  no  danger  of  their 
being  boiled  and  stewed  themselves,  while  subjecting  cod,  had- 
dock and  biavlves  to  those  agreeable  processes.  Let  us  glance 
at  the  various  characters  and  their  avocations.  In  the  centre  of 
the  picture  is  the  huge  iron  pot,  almost  large  enough  to  serve  as  a 
cauldron  for  the  witches  represented  so  quaintly  by  Shakspeare 
in  Macbeth.    Bat  it  is  not  destined  to  contain 


nor, 


'  Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog," 

'  Toad  that  under  the  cold  f  tone 
Nights  hath  numbered  thirty-one.' 


But  other  and  wholesomcr  ingredients  "  to  make  the  mixture  slab 
and  good."  At  this  moment  the  chowder  is  cooking  in  that  pot, 
and  the  amphibious  gentleman  on  the  butter-box  is  having  a  taste 
— a  foretaste  of  the  principal  dish  of  a  banquet  worthy  of  Apicius. 
Talk  not  of  chowder,  ye  benighted  mortals  who  have  only  eaten 
it  at  hotels  in  the  city.  You  do  not  know  what  chowder  is.  You 
must  partake  of  it  where  the  ingredients  are  obtained — where  the 
flsh,  fresh  from  the  water,  are  sliced  up  while  they  are  firm  and 
hard,  and  vitality  has  not  yet  left  them  ;  and  then  your  cook  must 
be  a  man  born  with  a  genius  for  chdteder.  This  is  indispensable. 
Moreover  the  chowder  must  be  eaten  with  that  appetite  a  trip  upon 
the  bay  alone  inspires.  We  hold  it  to  be  morally  impossible  that 
an  out-and-out  landlubber  can  enjoy  a  chowder.  Behind  the  ma- 
gician entrusted  by  the  party  with  the  highly  responsible  office  of 
chowder-master  (it  is  harder  to  make  a  chowder  than  to  write  a 
poem  !)  is  another  individual,  pondering  on  the  origin  of  his  huge 
cigar,  and  endeavoring  to  settle  the  important  question  whether  it 
originated  in  the  Vuelta  dc  Abajo,  or  in  Kindcrhook — a  problem 
ultimately  to  be  resolved  in  smoke.     There  is  no  "  sogering  "  in 


our  group  of  pleasure-seekers.  A  third  individual  is  busy  cleaning 
fish  for  a  fry;  a  fourth  is  picking  up  chips  to  "  keep  the  pot  biting  " 
— voluntary  stoker  to  the  piscatorial  association.  The  pleasure- 
boat  is  high  and  dry,  with  her  halliards  and  sprits  hanging  loose 
in  the  idle  wind.  A  part  of  the  "expedition  "  are  about  putting 
off  in  the  jolly  boat,  after  they  have  seen  the  revenue  cutter  slowly 
working  her  way  up  the  bay  in  the  calm.  Others  of  the  party  are 
digging  clams  for  a  clam-bake — baked  clams  being  a  seaside  lux- 
ury in  great  repute,  and  quite  worthy  of  being  named  in  the  same 
sentence  with  fish-chowder.  Far  in  the  distance  of  our  picture  is 
seen  the  pyramidal  city  of  Boston,  crowned  by  the  dome  of  the 
State  House,  a  perpetual  landmark.  During  the  summer  season 
these  fishing  parties  arc  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  rarely 
so  unsuccessful  as  not  to  obtain  the  material  for  a  glorious  mari- 
time banquet — and  often  a  good  deal  of  adventure  befalls  them. 
To  be  becalmed  in  a  fog — to  get  aground,  to  be  compelled  to  pass 
a  night  on  one  of  the  islands,  these  are  contingencies  that  must 
enter  into  the  calculations  of  all  those  who  abandon  the  bosom  ot 
their  families  for  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  These  parties  are  often 
composed  of  men  of  wealth  and  station,  who  don  the  nautical 
garb  to  "  have  a  good  time."  There  are  a  number  of  clubs  or- 
ganized for  this  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XII.— [continued.1 

Then,  raising  his  voice,  as  he  marked  the  despondent  looks 
which  followed  his  sad  prediction,  Zumozin  would  begin  a  strain 
of  enthusiastic  hope. 

"  Children  of  Aztlan — despair  not !  Yo  arc  many — ye  are 
strong.  Come  up  together  in  concert !  let  tho  tribes  from  afar 
send  their  young  men  and  their  wise  chiefs.  Let  tho  Indian  no 
longer  lift  his  hand  against  an  Indian,  but  join  in  the  great  feast  of 
union.  Let  us  learn  how  the  Spaniards  march  on  the  war-path. 
Let  us  have  captains  and  an  army,  like  the  strangers,  and  be  to- 
gether a  great  nation  once  more.  Then  shall  we  build  up  cities 
like  our  Aztec  fathers,  and  the  red  warriors  of  the  land  shall 
come  to  us,  asking  shelter  beneath  our  power.  And  we  will  unite 
all  the  tribes  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  !<c  as  one  warrior 
and  one  wise  chief,  possessing  the  land  forcvcrmore,  even  as  our 
fathers  of  Aztlan.  Behold,  children  !  tho  spirits  of  the  dead  look 
down  upon  us,  and  I  hear  their  words,  crying :  '  Join  !  join ! 
descendants  of  Aztlan !  ioin,  and  become  a  great  and  mighty 
people.'  " 

With  such  harangues  had  Zumozin  unfolded  to  tho  tribes 
among  whom  he  sojourned,  the  plan  of  an  Indian  confederacy 
that  might  succeed  in  arresting  the  decay  which  he  knew  too  well 
must  be  the  fate  of  all  the  race,  should  they  in  their  present  divid- 
ed state,  become  more  intimately  known  to  the  encroaching  white 
man.  The  craft  and  violence  which  had  reduced  the  aborigines 
of  the  tiara  ralicnte  to  a  condition  abject  and  deplorable  in  the 
extreme,  would  he  equally  ruinous  to  the  yet  uncorrupted  «ieni- 
rens  of  the  upper  regions  above  the  city  of  Mexico,  just  so  soon 
as  the  marauding  adventurers  and  traders  should  become  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  warrant  their  customary  methods  of  tamper- 
ing. The  object  of  Zumozin,  therefore,  was,  by  some  wise  plan 
of  confederation,  to  consolidate  the  roving  families  and  remnants 
of  nations  into  a  federated  people,  formidable  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  governed  by  such  regulations  as  would  admit  of  their  being 
disciplined  in  military  science,  and  taught  the  rudiments  of  a 
sound  national  education.  The  scheme  was  not  Utopian  ;  indeed 
it  was  one  which  promised  important  results,  and  which,  if  devised 
at  any  period  before  the  Spaniards  had  corrupted  the  unhappy 
natives,  might  have  preserved  the  latter  from  much  of  the  misery 
which  is  now  their  lot  in  the  interior  of  Mexico. 

Such  a  plan  of  confederation  had  been  already  twice  conceived 
by  purely  savage  intellect  among  the  Atlantic  tribes,  and  foiled 
only  because  of  its  being  too  late  in  execution  to  reach  its  object 
— once,  in  the  early  history  of  the  New  England  colonies,  when 
King  Philip's  war  threatened  total  annihilation  to  the  English, 
and  again,  in  later  times,  when  Teeumtha  rallied  the  tribes,  and 
fought  the  last  good  fight  of  the  savage  against  the  white  man. 
In  both  of  these  aboriginal  schemes  of  union,  the  lack  of  success 
arose  simply  from  their  having  been  devised  too  late,  when  the 
whites  were  become  too  powerful  to  resist. 

Dnsenbury  had  listened  to  the  earnest  words  of  his  friend  Zu- 
mozin, with  a  countenance  that  showed  how  fully  he  appreciated 
the  noble  impulses  which  gave  birth  to  them ;  and  ho  rejoined, 
with  a  glistening  eye : 

"  Capting,  you're  a  brick,  an'  deserve  to  be  president  o'  this  cro 
dod-rotted  republic  in  jes'  about  no  time,  now,  I  tell  ye.  Ef  you 
want  to  bring  about  the  real  elevation  o'  yallcr  skins,  jes'  you  larn 
'em  to  respect  themselves,  and  mako  'cm  feel  that  an  ingin's  good 
an  a  white  man,  if  he's  decent.  A  man's  a  man,  and  by  jingo, 
they  owned  tho  land  before  any  white  fcllar  ever  set  foot  on't. 
'Taint  fair  to  drivo  'em  clean  out  o'  their  own  shanties,  by 
thunder." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  the  age  of  persecution  is  passing  away," 
said  Padre  Herrata.     "  No  nation  is  secure  that  is  intolerant." 

"  True  as  gospel,"  ejaculated  Duscnbury.  "  But  what  course 
will  our  new  government  take,  if  it  be  true  that  Paredes  is  to 
have  dictatorial  authority  '!" 

"  I  know  not  that  such  authority  will  be  allowed  him,"  answer- 
ed Padre  Herrata,   "  but  this  we  must  expect — war  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  civil  war  in  Mexico." 
"  And  who  will  wage  the  civil  war  I" 

"  A  dozen  ambitious  chieftains,  anxiou9  for  power — men  who 
could  be  controlled  but  by  one  master-spirit,  popular  alike  with 
the  people  and  tho  army." 
"  You  mean  Santa  Anna." 

"  You  understand  me,  Anselmo.   But,  alas  !  the  general  dwells 
ingloriously  abroad,  when  his  country  demands  his  services  here." 
"  Ho  hates  the  Americans  I" 

"  More  bitterly  even  than  Paredes,  who,  besides,  is  not  popular 
with  the  soldiers.  If  we  would  avert  civil  war,  Santa  Anna  must 
return." 

"  But  how  ?  his  life  might  bo  the  forfeit.  Remember  Iturbido 
and  Guerrero." 

"  The  army  will  protect  him,  and  Paredes  must  yield  the  com- 
mand of  that,  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  a  host  of  jealous 
rivals." 

"  It  is  true — Santa  Anna  must  return." 


"  Go  then,  Anselmo,  at  once  to  Vera  Cruz,  as  was  your  inten- 
tion. Embark  for  Havana,  where  Santa  Anna  now  waits,  and 
tell  him  that  his  presence  is  needed  in  Mexico.  He  will  return 
with  you." 

"  But.  if  in  the  meantime  war  should  break  out  :" 

"  What  better  service  can  you  accomplish,  my  son,  than  to 
bring  another  defender  to  our  country  >  Santa  Anna  is  ambitious, 
but  ambition  in  one  man,  is  better  than  anarchy  and  disunion 
among  all  our  chiefs.  Anselmo — follow  my  counsel,  as  you  lovo 
Mexico  !  Senor  Duscnbury  and  myself  lcavo  at  onco  for  tho 
frontier.     Go  you  at  once  to  Santa  Anna." 

"  I  will,  my  father  1"  cried  Zumozin,  rising  and  taking  the 
priest's  hand.  "  Farewell  !  we  shall  soon  meet  again.  And  you, 
my  brave  American,"  continued  tho  Mexican  youth,  as  Dnsen- 
bury came  forward  for  a  parting  embrace,  "  if  all  your  nation 
and  all  my  countrymen  were  just  and  loyal  as  yourself,  the  name 
of  war  would  never  bo  breathed  in  their  councils.  Farewell,  my 
friend,  and  may  wo  yet  greet  each  other  under  less  gloomy 
auspices." 

With  these  words,  Zumozin  departed,  leaving  his  two  friends  to 
arrange  all  things  for  their  contemplated  journey  from  the  capital. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  return  to  other  actors  in  our  drama  of 
history  and  life. 

The  news  of  Taylor's  occupation  of  tho  eastern  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  had  just  reached  the  capital  of  Mexico,  and  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  public  proclamation  which  was  placarded 
throughout  the  city.  It  was  considered  as  the  initiative  of  war. 
Whatever  might  have  been  tho  numbers  or  vitality  of  the  peace 
party  of  Mexico  a  few  weeks  before,  ere  yet  Herrara's  administra- 
tion had  succumbed  to  the  demands  of  popular  belligerency, 
there  was  very  little  manifestation  of  pacific  feelings  by  an  assem- 
blage at  the  market-place.  All  lips  breathed  hostility  to  the  in- 
vader, albeit  some  were  palo  in  so  doing.  Anathemas  without 
stint  were  hurled  at  the  perfidious  nation  which,  it  was  asserted, 
had  wantonly  provoked  and  pushed  to  extremity  the  quarrel,  in 
the  lust  for  aggrandizement  and  territory.  Many  priests  mingled 
with  the  laymen  of  the  crowd,  exhorting  the  latter  to  die,  if  neces- 
sary, in  their  country's  defence,  and  to  pay  out  their  last  dollar 
to  support  a  righteous  cause  ;  but  none  of  these  religious  gentle- 
men offered  of  themselves  to  furnish  contributions,  though  it  was 
well  known  that  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  insignificant  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  church.  However,  if  wanting  in  liberal- 
ity, the  good  clergy  lacked  not  in  zeal,  and  dispensed  the  bless- 
ings of  the  church  very  generously,  if  they  did  not  its  funds. 

Aside  from  the  crowd,  conversing  in  an  animated  manner, 
walked  two  individuals  with  whom  the  reader  is  already  acquaint- 
ed. They  did  not  appear  to1>e  so  much  occupied  with  the  general 
subject  of  excitement,  as  with  their  own  personal  matters. 

"  By  St.  Iago  !  whoever  this  villain  of  an  American  be,  I  shall 
not  sleep  well  till  I  triumph  over  him,"  muttered  the  younger  of 
the  two  colloquists,  clinching  his  teeth  as  ho  spoke,  and  frowning 
ominously. 

"  You  have  your  father's  temper,  Falcone,"  cried  his  compan- 
ion.    "  But  who  and  what  is  this  American  •" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  him,  further  than  that  he  rendered  some 
service  to  the  late  administration,  and  was  in  favor  with  Hcrrara. 
He  is  called  Senor  Duscnbury,  and  rumor  says  he  assisted  in  dis- 
persing the  brigand  band  of  Joaquin  Moroni  some  time  since  ;  a 
bold  fellow,  that  Morani,  who  attacked  a  government  conducta 
not  long  before  he  was  taken." 

"  And  a  priest,  Padre  Herrata,  was  not  such  a  ono  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  capture  of  Morani  1" 
"  You  know  all  about  it." 

"  Doubtless !  I  have  a  good  memory,  and  readily  recall  the  cir- 
cumstance. Moreover,  I  will  tell  you  something  else.  The  gov- 
ernment conducta  which  the  brigand  attacked,  was  designed,  if 
captured,  to  supply  the  troops  of  General  Paredes,  then  in  revolt. 
This  American  and  the  priest,  by  preventing  the  plunder,  saved 
Herrara's  government  from  pecuniary  ruin.  You  understand 
me,  Falcone  ?" 
"  I  think  so." 

"  Consequently  Hcrrara  becamo  a  friend  to  both  the  worthy 
gentlemen.   But  that  is  no  reason  Paredes  should  remember  them 
with  gratitude.     You  understand  me  now,  Faleono  7" 
"  Perfectly,  Don  Ricardo." 

"  Your  path,  then,  is  open.  Paredes  knows  you  for  his  friend, 
and  will  give  you  full  authority  as  regards  not  only  this  American 
and  the  priest,  but  as  to  all  connected  with  them.  Doubtless  you 
understand  me  now,  my  dear  Gabriel  Falcone." 

Don  Hicardo  laughed  in  his  singular  manner,  as  he  quietly 
gave  utterance  to  these  words,  the  effect  of  which  on  his  hearer 
was  powerful.  Falcone  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and  seized  his 
associate's  hand. 

"  Don  Ricardo,"  he  cried,  "you  aro  the  devil,  I  believe,  for 
knowing  everything.  I  see  clearly  what  you  would  have  me  do, 
and  will  at  once  to  the  president." 

"  He  will  give  you  a  commission,  doubtless,  which  you  can 
tuin  to  account,  my  dear  Gabriel.  But,  now,  a  word  with  you. 
This  lovely  maiden,  Clinton's  sister — she  will  very  probably  re- 
quire new  protection.  Would  she  scorn  to  accept  my  poor  hospi- 
tality till—" 

Falcone  looked  in  Don  Ricardo's  face,  and  marked  the  hidden 
meaning  of  his  covert  glance. 

"  You  know  she  will  be  perfectly  safe  under  my  roof,"  contin- 
ued Don  Ricardo. 

Falcone  smiled  in  response  to  the  sardonic  expression  of  his 
companion. 

"  And  perfectly  at  home,"  pursued  Don  Ricardo. 
Again  tho  two  men  exchanged  smiles. 


"  And  you  will  be  quite  at  home,  likewise,  you  are  aware, 
Gabriel." 

There  was  no  need  of  further  interchange  of  glance  or  smile, 
the  two  schemers  understood  each  other  as  well  as  if  hours  had 
been  expended  in  mutual  explanation. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE    I'ASS    OF     RIO    FWO. 


The  lofty  summits  of  the  Anahuac  Cordilleras  glittered  in  the 
full  blaze  of  a  noondny  sun,  like  shafts  of  gold  or  emerald,  and  a 
thousand  streams  skirting  their  declivities,  belted  the  plains  as 
with  ribbons  of  shining  silver.  On  a  lofty  point  on  the  main 
highway  leading  from  the  city  of  Mexico  downwards  toward  the 
coast  and  the  eastern  provinces,  a  small  cavalcade  had  just  halted, 
as  if  to  rest,  after  ascending  one  of  the  most  difficult  hills  upon 
the  route. 

Below  the  eminence,  whence  the  party  now  gazed  admiringly, 
lay  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  all  its  towering  edifices,  lying  in  the 
bosom  of  an  immense  plain,  over  which  a  multitude  of  bright 
lakes  were  scattered  far  and  wide,  reflecting  the  meridian  splendor 
of  the  day.  Tezcuco,  that  immense  sheet  of  water,  once  so  mag- 
nificent a  feature  of  the  capital's  environs,  stretched  to  the  right, 
its  shores  bordered  by  white-walled  haciendas,  divided  by  broad 
green  pastures  and  waving  woods.  Afar  could  be  discerned  tho 
snow-crowned  tops  of  Popocatapetl  and  Iztaccithuatl,  monarch- 
like,  looking  down  upon  the  valleys  over  which  they  had  presid- 
ed, priests  of  fire,  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  Lake  Chalco, 
in  the  distance  was  dimly  discoverable  ;  Xochimilco,  somewhat 
nearer,  seemed  stretching  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  beneath 
them,  almost  at  their  feet.  And,  on  every  side,  whereon  the  cyo 
could  rest,  it  beheld  a  blooming  garden  of  luxuriant  vegetation, 
falling,  in  successive  terraces,  from  the  elevated  plain  of  Mexico, 
down  to  the  beautiful  plateaux  beneath,  where  smiled  the  superb 
city  of  Puebla,  circled  by  rolling  fields  of  golden  grains  and 
orchards  of  thriving  fruit  trees. 

But  Popocatapetl,  snow-diademed  eighteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  three  thousand  higher  than  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snow  !  and  that  brother  mountain,  Izetacthuatl,  returning 
the  icy  glitter  of  his  smile  1  0,  what  histories  might  these  giant 
monarchs  of  the  land  unfold,  could  voice  he  given  them  to  tell  us 
of  the  past.  Beneath  their  unchanged  regards,  nations  and  dy- 
nasties, races  and  royalties,  have  crumbled  and  mouldered  away. 
They  beheld  the  march  of  the  first  Asiatic  adventurers,  who,  led 
by  the  visioncd  sign  of  the  eagle  and  cactus,  came  from  the  wild 
north  to  occupy  the  luxuriant  southern  vales.  They  looked  upon 
the  peaceful  people  that,  herding  their  flocks,  and  dwelling  in 
peace  and  content,  first  made  their  abiding-places  in  the  fertilo 
land  of  Anahuac,  and  then  perished  before  the  fierce  and  warlike 
Aztecs,  who,  centuries  after,  swooped  down  upon  the  country. 
They  saw,  in  later  days,  tho  warlike  Aztec  nation  conquered  by  a 
superior  race,  their  temples  demolished,  their  children  enslaved. 
They  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  conquering  Spaniards  by  tho 
united  descendants  of  all  the  ancient  races,  and  now  they  awaited 
the  coming  of  a  greater  invader  than  had  ever  before  appeared 
— the  indomitable  and  resistless  Saxons  of  the  new  world. 

Perhaps  such  were  the  thoughts  of  two,  who,  halting  their 
horses  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the  elevated  road,  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes  and  with  that  mute  communion  revealed  a  world  of 
thought.  These  two  were  a  youth  attired  in  a  riding  suit  of 
black,  and  a  young  girl  clad  in  garments  of  the  same  sombre  hue. 
They  drew  their  horses  near,  side  by  side,  and  the  young  man,  as 
with  an  involuntary  impulse,  clasped  his  companion's  ungloved 
hand  which  lightly  held  the  bridle  of  her  palfrey,  and  pressed  it 
in  his  own,  while  their  mutual  gaze  dwelt  upon  the  magnificent 
panorama  beneath  them. 

Silence  seemed  indeed  tho  fitting  tribute  to  such  a  glorious 
scene  as  was  mapped  before  their  vision  ;  silence  which  allows  tho 
heart  to  drink  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  beauty,  until  the  overwrought 
feelings  gush  in  tears.  But  a  voice,  low  and  earnest,  from  one  of 
two  horsemen,  who  followed  immediately  the  youth  and  maiden, 
broke  thrillingly  upon  their  ears. 

"  It  is  a  land  to  live  and  to  die  fori" 

"  Truly,  truly,  Father  Herrata — a  land  blessed  by  Heaven  !" 
replied  the  young  girl,  turning  her  face  toward  the  first  speaker, 
its  lovely  features  illumined  with  deep  interest. 

"  Ah  !  that  men  should  desecrate  such  a  land  !"  cried  the  young 
man  beside  her  ;  "  that  injustice  and  oppression  make  it  necessary 
for  men  to  die  in  defence  of  a  region  so  beautiful.  Why  cannot 
peace  abide  where  all  is  so  peace-inspiring  ?  Why  must  war 
enter  here  !" 

"  Would  that  it  might  be  prevented  !"  said  Padre  Herrata,  sol- 
emnly. "  Would  to  Heaven  we  had  yielded  that  unfortunate  ter- 
ritory of  Texas,  which  your  people,"  addressing  Duscnbury, 
"  have  so  long  coveted.  And  doubtless  had  Herrara  been  firmly 
established  in  authority — had  he  not  been  threatened  so  long  by 
Paredes — a  negotiation  would  have  been  effected  without  diffi- 
culty. But  the  popular  voice  is  for  war — it  clamors  at  Paredes 
because  he  docs  not  at  once  take  the  field.  What  can  we  look 
for  when  the  two  republics  breathe  defiance,  and  thirst  for  one 
another's  blood  t" 

The  Yankee  was  about  to  speak,  when  an  exclamation  from 
the  yonng  girl,  Teresa,  whose  gaze  had  been  directed  back  toward 
the  city,  caused  the  whole  party  suddenly  to  turn  their  heads. 
At  first  they  looked  anxiously  for  their  attendants,  Hannibal,  Lu- 
cille and  a  couple  of  half  breed  Mexicans,  who,  with  the  pack- 
mules,  were  slowly  toiling  up  the  hill  which  they  themselves, 
riding  fast,  bad  ascended  somewhat  in  advance  Nothing  seemed 
to  be  apprehended  concerning  these,  hut  an  appearance  lower 
down   fixed  their  attention  and  at  once  filled  thjm  with  fortbod- 
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ings  of  evil.  A  cloutl  of  dust  upon  the  road  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  mounted  men,  who,  from  the  Bpced  with  which  they 
urged  their  horses  on  the  unsheltered  road  exposed  to  the  direct 
heat  of  the  sun,  were  evidently  in  pursuit  of  some  one  in  advance. 
"  We  are  discovered  and  followed,"  cried  Padre  Ilerrata. 
"  Those  arc  government  soldi.'rs,  doubtless  sent  to  recall  US.  Let 
us  to  our  speed  at  once." 

"  Or  fight  it  out  here — which  shall  it  be,  padre  V  nsked  Dusen- 
bury, coolly  examining  the  priming  of  n  horse-pistol  which  he 
drew  from  one  of  bis  bolsters. 

"  We  cannot  resist — there  are  too  many,"  answered  the  priest. 
"  Best  try  the  speed  of  our  horses,  and  tboso  mules  could  like- 
wise he  pushed  forward.  But  stay — there  is  a  better  plan.  Be- 
low us,  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  road  diverges,  to  unito 
again  at  the  baso  of  yonder  range  of  hills.  Let  Hannibal  and 
the  unties  pursue  the  left,  while  wo  press  forward  on  the  right. 
We  shall  be  followed  by  the  pursuers,  if  such  they  be  On  now, 
my  children,  while  I  direct  the  good  Hannibal  on  his  course  and 
inform  him  where  to  halt  and  await  us.  His  road  is  direct,  ours 
circuitous.     Fly,  my  children  I" 

Saying  this,  Padre  Hen-ate  dropped  behind  to  communicate 
with  Hannibal,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  party,  spurring  their  horses, 
dashed  at  once  down  the  slope  of  the  road,  and  plunged  amid  the 
thick  woods  that  skirted  either  side.  Alotizo  Vallejo,  riding 
close  to  Teresa,  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  her  mettled  steed,  and 
the  Yankee,  having  satisfied  himself  that  his  pistols  were  in  good 
condition,  kept  close  behind,  at  the  same  timo  keeping  bis  bead 
half  turned  about  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  pursuers  on  their 
headlong  track. 

Thus,  through  the  vistacd  length  of  shady  forests  and  out  upon 
the  open  fields,  and  over  slope  and  acclivity,  the  three  riders 
kept  their  way.  A  gallop  of  ten  minutes  carried  them  far  down 
the  mountain  terraces,  but  they  still  preserved  unabatedly  the 
speed  with  which  they  had  started.  Suddenly  the  quick  ear  of 
Dusenhury  detected  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  clattering  behind, 
and  presently  a  singlo  steed  mounted  by  a  female  came  flying 
after  the  fugitn 

"  What  on  airth  hcv  ye  done  with  ycr  mule?  Where's  the 
padre  1"  wcro  Dusenhury '»  rapidly  uttered  questions,  as  wheeling 
about  in  his  saddle,  without  drawing  bridle,  ho  recognized  the 
mulatto,  Lucille,  who  had  now  arrived  abreast  of  him. 

"Hon  Duu !  I  am  killed — of  me  thero  is  no  more,"  exclaimed 
the  girl,  almost  gasping  for  breath,  whilo  the  excitement  of  the 
race  reddened  her  yellow  visage.  "  The  padre — he  is  not  here — 
un  outre  chemin — he  has  my  mule.  0  ceaux  t  Mam'sclle,  I  am 
ready  to  die  with  the  fatigue." 

Teresa  looked  back  inquiringly  to  Lucille,  who,  with  a  great 
effort,  for  the  speed  with  which  she  had  followed  the  party  bed 
almost  exhausted  her  strength,  managed  to  explain  that  Padre 
Herrata  had  exchanged  his  horse  for  the  mule  on  which  she  was 
riding,  and  bidden  her  to  press  forward  to  join  her  mistress, 
whilst  he,  with  Hannibal  and  tho  other  attendants  should  make 
at  once  for  the  Pass  of  Itio  Frio,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of 
his  friends. 9 

"  Rio  Frio  I"  cried  Teresa,  "  but  where  is  that  pass  V 
"  I  know  the  place  very  well,"  answered  Dusenhury.  "And 
if  you  want  to  drink  some  of  the  coolest  water  that  ever  flowed 
out  of  a  nat'ral  ice-house,  jes'  wait  till  we  get  to  Rio  Frio.  I've 
there  afore  now,  I  tell  ye,  and  in  good  company,  too.  And 
I  tell  you,  Miss  Tcrcsy — if  anything  ever  did  puzzle  me,  'twas  to 
know  how  in  time  such  tarnal  cold  water  comes  out  of  a  volca- 
no !  Jerusalem  !  it's  like  the  old  chap  in  Esop's  fables,  that 
blowed  hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time.  But  let's  push  ahead  and 
keep  movin',  miss.     There  aint  no  time  to  lose." 

At  that  portion  of  the  great  national  road  which  the  party  were 
now  descending,  the  mountains  rose  steeply  on  every  side,  and 
many  volcanic  peaks  were  visible  at  various  points  of  the  horizon. 
Tnc  highway  was  broad  and  well  beaten,  and  sheltered  from  tho 
snn's  rays  by  wooded  hills,  rising  continually,  between  which 
could  bo  caught  at  intervals,  a  view  of  some  little  lake  filling  a 
hollow  which  perhaps  was  once  a  crater's  bed,  and  worn  upon 
the  green  mountain  side  like  a  silver  buckler  on  a  giant's  arm. 
They  were  now  more  than  ton  thousand  feet  above  tho  level  of  the 
sea,  having,  since  leaving  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  day  previous, 
ascended  about  three  thousand  feet  and  travelled  nearly  forty 
miles.  Twenty  of  these,  however,  had  been  ridden  since  day- 
break that  morning,  consequently  it  became  important  that  they 
should  speedily  reach  a  place  of  rest  and  security,  or  abandon  all 
hope  of  escape 

Meantime  they  urged  their  flagging  horses  down  the  hills  at  a 
pace  which  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme  Vallcjo's  right  hand 
held  a  rein  of  Teresa's  horse,  whilst  he  guided  his  own  with  the 
left,  and  the  Yankee  performed  tho  same  office  for  the  girl,  Lu- 
cille. Fortunately,  all  the  company  were  good  riders,  and  their 
animals  well  trained  to  mountain  travel,  so  that  no  mishap  inter- 
rupted their  adventurous  course.  Conversation,  howover,  was 
impossible,  for  all  attention  became  absorbed  in  tho  contempla- 
tion of  their  position,  and  nothing  was  heard  on  that  lonely  road 
— lonely,  because  the  midday  is  unusual  for  travel — but  the  sharp 
clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  echoed  from  the  mural  eminences  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  from  the  deep  clefts  of  wood  beneath. 
At  length  Rio  Frio  was  discovered  ;  Rio  Frio,  a  small  moun- 
tain stream,  its  waters  of  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  and 
transparently  clear.  Piled  up  around  it  arc  the  bases  of  the  great 
mountain  range  whose  summits  guard  forever  the  snows  that  fall 
upon  them.  Ledges  and  walls  of  porphyry  rise  steeply,  one 
above  another,  to  incredible  heights  all  over  this  region,  and  form 
bastions,  as  it  were,  through  which  the  road  winds  in  a  narrow 
channel  to  which  tho  streamlet  has  given  the  name  of  Cold  Riv- 
er Pass.     Hero  a  small  force  might  probably  resist  successfully 


the  passage  of  an  army,  for  the  locality  and  natural  defences  make 
the  position  a  sort  of  Thermopylae  ;  as  it  is  the  gateway  of  the 
loftiest  ridge  of  all  the  Cordillera  chain  below  tho  city  of  Mex- 
ico, and  only  a  few  miles  beneath  the  point  of  prospect  over  all 
the  surrounding  country. 

The  route  of  the  fugitives  pointed  toward  Puebla,  and  till 
reaching  that  city,  they  had  intended  journeying  by  easy  stages. 
Consequently,  though  travelling  that  day  since  the  earliest  light, 
they  bad,  at  the  moment  when  alarmed  by  pursuers,  accomplish- 
ed less  than  forty  miles  from  the  capital,  scarcely  half  the  dis- 
tance to  the  plain  of  Cholula,  on  which  Puebla  stands.  But  tho 
fear  of  capture  made  a  great  difference  in  their  rate  of  progress, 
and  the  last  eight  miles  had  been  traversed  in  an  exceeding  brief 
space  of  tim«.  Rio  Frio  was  now  at  hand,  where  doubtless  the 
mule  party,  which  had  travelled  by  a  shorter  cut,  would  be  found 
awaiting  their  approach. 

But  when  Rio  Frio  was  reached,  no  mule  party — no  Padro 
Herrata  or  Hannibal  wero  to  bo  seen.  Dusenhury  and  Vallejo 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  fearing  to  givo  voice  to  the  appre- 
hensions which  obtruded  upon  their  minds.  Teresa  observed 
their  uncertainty. 

"  They  may  have  delayed — they  may  have  rested." 

"  Rayther  doubtful,"  responded  the  Yankee.  "Padre  Herrata 
aint  the  man  to  stop  when  he's  got  started  ;  and  the  road  tiny 
took  was  clean  three  mile  shorter  than  our'n,  I'm  kind  o'  scared 
about  the  party— -far, .'" 

"  Could  they  have  been  interrupted  V  asked  Vallejo. 

"  Wall,  to  tell  tho  real  truth,  I've  been  sort  o'  dubious  for  some 
timo  about  findin'  the  padro  at  Rio  Frio.  You  see,  if  the  fellars 
had  follered  us,  we'd  had  some  signs  o'  chasin'  afore  now. 
'Stead  o'  that,  we  haint  seen  a  hooter  of  anybody  behind  us  since 
we  fust  sot  out  on  a  run.  Now  my  'pinion  'is  that  they've  hunted 
the  padre  instead  of  our  party,  and  as  tho  mules  couldn't  travel 
fast  with  their  packs,  they've  jes'  overhauled  'em,  and  captured 
the  hull—" 

"  Listen  I  that's  surely  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,"  cried  Teresa, 
suddenly  raising  her  finger  to  impose  silence. 

Her  companions  listened,  and  in  a  moment  detected  the  noise 
of  hoofs,  very  faint  and  apparently  distant,  but  evidently  advanc- 
ing at  a  rapid  paco  along  tho  lower  road  by  which  the  mules 
should  have  arrived  ere  now. 

"  I  hear  'cm — I  do  so,"  cried  Dusenhury.  "And  they  aint  no 
mule  hoofs  cither.  It's  jes'  ns  I  expected.  The  tarnal  yaller 
skins  have  got  the  packs,  and  now  they're  in  hot  chase  after  ns. 
Miss  Teresa — Senor  Vallejo — I  guess  wo'H  have  to  knock  under, 
this  timo." 

"  No  !  let  ns  defend  oursclvos,"  exclaimed  Alonzo. 

"  Can't  be  done — they're  too  many  for  us,"  returned  the  Yan- 
kee, loosening  his  pistols  in  their  holsters  as  he  spoke,  and  shift- 
ing the  handle  of  a  large  knife  which  he  wore  in  his  belt,  so  as  to 
bring  it  nearer  his  hand.  There  was  a  look  of  quiet  determina- 
tion on  Dusenbury's  countenance  which  gavo  assurance  to  his 
companions,  even  while  he  declared  the  uselessncss  of  defence. 

"  We've  got  to  play  Ingen,"  remarked  the  North  American, 
with  a  twinkle  of  his  gray  eye. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  scnor  V 

"  Why,  jes'  take  to  the  woods,  and  trust  to  Providence,"  re- 
turned Dusenhury.  "  Don't  say  another  word,  one  o'  ye,  but 
follow  your  leader,  and  wo'll  look  out  for  chances." 

Saying  this,  Dusenhury  grasped  the  bridle  of  Lucillc's  horse, 
as  he  had  done  before,  and  without  more  ado  led  the  way,  by 
turning  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  plnngcd  into  the  thick 
forest  which  skirted  the  mountains  that  here  shelved  steeply  over 
the  narrow  road.  In  a  moment  more,  Rio  Frio  was  deserted,  but 
from  tho  lower  road  could  now  be  heard  distinctly  the  measured 
and  rapid  sound  of  an  approaching  party  of  horse. 
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Meanwhile,  as  divined  by  Dusenbury,  the  mule  party  had 
been  overtaken  and  captured.  Padre  Herrata,  after  joining  Han- 
nibal and  hastily  giving  him  orders  to  await  his  mistress  at  tho 
Rio  Frio  pass,  was  about  to  follow  his  friends  immediately,  when 
he  was  accosted  by  the  mulatto,  Lucille,  who  begged  to  accompa- 
ny him  to  her  mistress,  leaving  to  Hannibal  the  care  of  the  mules. 

"0,pauvre  mademoisdlc  !"  cried  Lucille,  "  what  we  shall  do  with- 
out one  another  i  each  will  be  lost.     Let  me  go,  Padre  Ilerrata." 

"  Truly,  child,  your  place  is  with  your  mistress,"  answered  tho 
good  priest ;  "  but  you  rido  a  mulo  ;  it  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
horses." 

"0,  Mon  Dieu  !  what  will  become  of  mo  V  cried  tho  girl. 

Padre  Ilerrata  glanced  backward  from  the  height  which  tho 
mules  had  now  reached,  and  beheld  the  pursuing  party  skirting 
the  precipice  beneath,  at  a  pace  which  would  soon  bring  them  up 
tho  winding  road.     He  decided  immediately  what  course  to  take. 

"  Dismount,"  said  ho,  quickly,  to  tho  mulatto,  at  tho  same 
time  springing  from  his  own  horse.  "  Wo  will  exchange  animals. 
Gallop  forward  and  overtake  your  mistress ;  I  will  mount  the 
mule  and  go  on  with  Hannibal.  We  shall  stop  at  tho  Rio  Frio 
pass.     Away,  my  girl  I" 

Lucille  needed  no  second  command.  In  an  instant  more  the 
exchange  was  effected,  and  tho  mulatto  dashed  down  the  moun- 
tain in  pursuit  of  her  mistress,  while  Padro  Herrata,  bestriding 
the  mule,  said  quietly  to  Hannibal : 

"  It  is  doubtless  for  the  best ;  now  let  us  press  forward  quickly." 

The  negro,  who  cherished  great  respect  for  the  padre,  ranged 
the  mules,  five  in  number,  with  his  two  fellow-attendants  bringing 
up  the  rear,  and  thus  disposed,  the  party  diverged  suddenly  from 
the  main  road,  and  clattered  swiftly  down   the  more  direct,  but 


rough  ami  difficult  road  that  led  to  the  Paso  del  Rio  Frio.  Padre 
Herrata  and  Hannibal  led  tho  way,  whilst  the  two  attendants, 
riiling  on  either  side,  and  grasping  the  bead  of  the  heavily-laden 
pack-male,  followed  as  fast  as  they  were  aide.  Behind  them,  as 
they  descended  the  rocky  pathway,  they  heard  the  noise  of 
horses'  hoofs  suddenly  cease,  and  knew  that  the  pursuing  compa- 
ny had  gained  the  eminence  which  they  had  just  left,  and  wero 
doubtless  halting  to  reconnoitre ;  that  point,  as  we  have  before 
noticed,  affording  an  extended  prospect  over  the  lower  plain. 

Padre  Herrata  knew  that,  if  pursued  vigorously  by  the  party 
behind,  his  own  had  little  chance  of  escape,  but  he  trusted  to 
reaching  the  Rio  Frio  before  being  overtaken,  in  which  event  ho 
relied  on  being  able  to  elude  immediate  capture,  and  perhaps  to 
rescue  his  friends  entirely,  by  abandoning  the  mules  to  the  two 
females  and  Hannibal,  under  conduct  of  Dusenhury,  and  then  to 
ride  back  upon  the  main  road  with  Vallejo  and  tho  mestizoes,  in 
order  to  parley  with  the  enemy  and  thus  give  time  to  the  fugitives 
to  escape.  He  knew  tho  Yankee  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
tho  country  around  Puebla,  and  trusted  in  his  courage  and  discre- 
tion to  protect  his  charge,  while  himself  and  Vallejo,  being  Span- 
iards, could  not  be  in  danger  of  much  beyond  capture  and  im- 
prisonment, even  if  the  pursuers  should  prove  to  be,  as  he  feared, 
vindictive  personal  enemies. 

But  the  priest,  in  this  calculation,  had  not  thought  of  the  prob- 
ability of  the  lower  and  dangerous  ravino  road  being  taken  by 
those  behind.  Such,  however,  it  became  very  soon  evident  was  the 
case,  for  hardly  had  the  mules  advanced  a  mile  when  tho  clatter 
of  horses  was  heard  above,  and  Padro  Herrata  at  once  knew  that 
the  mules  and  not  the  horses  would  be  first  overtaken.  At  first, 
this  conviction  was  gratifying  to  the  priest,  promising  as  it  did,  a 
means  of  delaying  their  enemies,  and  thus  affording  better  oppor- 
tunity of  escape  to  Teresa  and  her  escort.  But  he  reflected  im- 
mediately that  the  pack-mule  carried  all  the  personal  apparel  and 
necessaries  of  the  lady,  and  that,  moreover,  as  he  had  appointed 
Rio  Frio  as  the  place  of  rendezvous,  it  was  quite  probable  that 
his  friends  might  there  await  his  coming,  which  must  of  course 
result  in  their  capture.  Padre  Ilerrata  was  almost  in  despair,  for 
he  saw  no  method  of  extrication  from  this  new  danger ;  but,  nev- 
ertheless, tho  priest  was  quick  to  resolve  and  prompt  to  execute, 
and  ho  seized  a  forlorn  hope. 

"  Hannibal  1"  ho  cried,  "  take  the  bridle  of  the  pack-mule  and 
push  forward  on  the  straight  road,  at  your  speed,  till  you  reach 
your  mistress.  Then  say  to  Senor  Dusenbury  that  we  arc  taken, 
and  he  must  escape  as  he  can.  Do  you  understand,  Hannibal  ?" 
"  Yes,  massa.  I'm  to  'scape  long  wi*  Massa  Dusenbury,  and 
you  is  to  be  cotched." 

"  Away,  then,  and  do  your  bc3t." 

Hannibal  seized  tho  baggage  mule's  bridle  and  urged  his  own 
forward  at  its  utmost  speed,  while  Padre  Herrata  addressing  the 
mestizoes,  bade  them  turn  their  mules  and  follow  him.  Hannibal, 
the  negro,  looked  back  once  and  beheld  a  cloud  of  dust  as  his 
late  companions  disappeared  in  a  curve  of  the  ascent,  and  then 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  road  was  rough  and 
uneven,  and  the  sharp  points  of  the  porphyritic  rocks  caused  even 
the  mules,  sure-footed  as  they  were,  to  hesitate  in  some  portions 
of  the  rugged  way.  But  Hannibal,  intent  on  reaching  his  mis- 
tress, took  note  neither  of  danger  nor  difficulty,  lashing  his  beast 
with  a  short  leathern  thong  which  he  carried,  and  using  various 
inducements  of  voice  and  hand  to  accelerate  the  animal's  motion. 
"  Gorra  1  you  creep,  you  son  of  a  jack,  you  !"  ejaculated  the 
negro.  "  Why  for  you  no  run  liko  horse  ?  'Specs  I  gits  off, 
'fore  long — go  alone.  Come  up,  ole  missis — no  time  for  go  to 
sleep  yeah." 

By  dint  of  such  admonitions,  Hannibal  managed  to  infuse  con- 
siderable energy  into  his  long  eared  steeds,  and  they  ascended  and 
descended  the  rocky  paths  with  unabated  celerity,  till  the  pass  of 
Rio  Frio,  with  its  high  walls  of  mountain  on  either  side,  was  at 
last  reached.  But  to  Hannibal,  unacquainted  with  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting,  the  little  stream  that  gushed  by  the  road  pre- 
sented no  inducements  to  pause.  His  mistress  and  her  compan- 
ions were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  padre  had  directed  him  to 
push  forward  till  he  reached  them.  Consequently  he  stopped  not 
at  Rio  Frio,  save  for  a  moment  to  breathe  his  mules,  but  plunged 
downward  onco  more  and  entered  in  the  narrow  intricacies  of  the 
pass  beneath. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  when  in  a  very  brief  space  after  Hanni- 
bal's passing  the  stream,  the  horses  of  his  mistress  and  her  party 
reached  the  same  spot,  no  traces  of  the  negro  were  visible.  The 
road  was  too  rocky  to  receive  any  indentation  from  the  feet  of 
mules,  so  Dusenbury  and  tho  others  remained  in  ignorance  of  the 
too  earnest  servant  having  missed  them  ;  and  therefore,  only 
pausing  to  be  sure  they  were  still  pursued,  the  fugitives,  as  we 
have  seen,  departed  from  the  highway  and  plunged  into  the  woody 
defiles  on  tho  right  of  tho  Rio  Frio. 

The  sun  was  now  declining,  for  the  day  had  worn  some  two 
hours  since  the  time  when  our  travellers  had  contemplated  so 
calmly  the  grand  panorama  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  outspread 
beneath  their  gaze.  On  the  unsheltered  road,  the  heat  and  glare 
were  still,  it  is  true,  almost  unbearable ;  but  when,  diverging  from 
the  pass,  our  party  reached  tho  velvet  carpet  of  a  succession  of 
secluded  glades,  and  felt  themselves  borne  over  the  grassy  turf, 
without  the  sound  of  a  hoof  upon  its  springy  bed,  and  when, 
coolly  from  its  mountain  openings,  a  delicious  breeze  came  to  re- 
fresh both  riders  and  steeds,  the  sudden  transition  seemed  like 
enchantment,  and  the  woodlands  through  which  I  y  advanced 
might  have  passed  for  the  borders  of  fairy  regions. 

But  the  green  glades  and  unobstructed  forest  openings  soon 
gave  place  to  difficult  and  devious  paths,  as  the  horses  began  to 
descend  the  mountain  terrace  on  which  they  bad  entered  from  the 
highway,  and   became   involved  in  the    thick   growth  of  under- 
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wood  and  long-reaching  clumps  of  cactus,  interspersed  with  palm 
ml  dwarfed  oaks.     The  ground,  too,  grew  uneven  and  dan- 
gerous, sharp  peaks  of  volcanic  fragments  protruded  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  beds  of  lava  lay  scattered  like  heaps  of  slag  and  cinders. 

It  soon  became  impossible  to  advance  in  the  saddle,  so  Vallejo 
assisted  Teresa  to  alight,  and  took  charge  of  her  and  the  mulatto, 
whilst  Dusenbury,  with  one  pf  his  peculiar  methods  of  invention, 
fastened  the  horses  in  a  single  file  and  led  them  through  the  tan- 
gled woods,  choosing  the  least  difficult  slopes,  and  contriving  al- 
ways to  discover  a  practicable  path  where  none  at  all  appeared  at 
first  sight.  Thus  they  proceeded  for  several  hours,  descending 
the  mountain  sides  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  becoming,  as 
Teresa  thought,  so  entangled  in  the  wilderness  as  to  cause  serious 
alarm  on  her  part,  lest  they  should  be  unable  again  to  discover 
the  highway. 

But  Teresa's  spirit  was  bold  and  she  complained  not,  though 
regretting  the  loss  of  Padre  Hcrrata  and  her  faithful  servant, 
Hannibal  ;  for  she  confided  greatly  in  the  shrewdness  and  resolu- 
tion of  that  strange  fellow-countryman,  whom  Providence  seemed 
to  have  sent  for  her  protection  in  the  hour  of  deepest  affliction. 
Nor  was  the  maiden  insensible  to  the  earnest  and  almost  chivul- 
ric  attentions  of  the  youth  Alonzo,  whose  growing  passion  for 
her  she  could  not  but  perceive.  Young  Vallejo  was  not  one  to 
be  of  light  estimation  in  a  lady's  eye,  tor  he  possessed  a  large 
share  of  personal  attractions.  His  form  was  graceful,  and  though 
slight,  sinewy  and  compact,  his  manner  was  courteous  and  noble, 
and  his  face,  generally  pale,  but  now  flushed  with  his  exertions 
and  with  the  happiness  of  being  near  and  of  service  to  her  he 
loved,  was  indeed  very  handsome.  Many  a  young  lady  would 
travel  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
pany of  a  cavalier  like  Vallejo. 

But  that  is  not  asserting  that  any  young  lady  would  have  com- 
plained less  than  did  Teresa  of  the  hardships  of  their  route — of 
the  brambles  and  rough  cactus  that  tore  her  garments — of  the 
flinty  soil  which  wounded  her  delicate  feet,  albeit  the  supporting 
arm  of  Alonzo  lifted  her  lightly  over  the  most  difficult  places. 
Teresa  suffered,  smiled  at  each  obstacle  surmounted,  for  she  had 
thus  far  escaped  what  all  dreaded  the  most,  the  unscrupulous  pur- 
suers who  had  been  so  near  overtaking  them. 

At  last  the  yellow  sunbeams  began  to  slant  through  the  foliage 
and  fell  in  bars  across  their  pathway,  and  soon,  much  to  their 
joy,  the  thorny  and  rugged  ground  began  to  disappear,  and  wide 
breaks  of  level  sward  appeared  before  them  through  the  less  inter- 
woven trees.  They  were  evidently  approaching  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  for  the  foliage  appeared  greener  and  the  barren  cactus  less 
frequent  in  their  way.  Presently  they  reached  an  opening  in  the 
woods  which  suddenly  ushered  them  into  a  small  level  space  of 
luxuriant  verdure,  so  sequestered  and  beautiful  that  its  first  view 
caused  them  to  forget  at  once  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  then- 
long  march  through  the  wild. 

It  was  indeed  a  lovely  spot  where  the  wearied  pedestrians  now 
halted,  and  the  horses,  equally  overtasked,  appeared  to  recognize 
it  as  a  place  of  repose.  Dusenbury,  without  speaking,  proceeded 
to  unbuckle  the  trappings  and  remove  the  saddles  from  the 
animals,  allowing  them  to  crop  the  rich  grass  which  invited  them 
to  a  repast,  and  then,  quietly  turning  to  his  companions,  addressed 
them  in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable. 

"  My  friends,  we've  had  consid'ble  of  an  Ingen  trail  this  artcr- 
noon.  My  'pinion  is  now  that  we've  got  about  as  far  as  sun- 
down, and  a  leelle  out  of  them  yaller  skins'  calk'lations." 

"  But  what  do  you  propose  to  do  now  ?"  asked  Teresa,  of  her 
countryman. 

"  Wall,  I  guess  we're  'bout  tired  enough  to  enjoy  a  good 
night's  rest  'fore  we  tackle  up  again,"  replied  the  indomitable 
Yankee. 

"  What !  remain  here  V 

"  Wall,  now,  I  raythcr  think  we  might  look  furder  and  fare  a 
sight  wuss,  Miss  Teresa.  This  ere  spot's  intended  by  natur'  for 
a  campin'down-place,  and  I  cal'late  Squire  Vallejo  and  myself 
can  fix  up  a  wigwam  for  you  that  Pocahontas  might  ha'  been 
proud  of.     Look  here,  squire,  don't  you  say  so  V 

"  I  have  all  confidence  in  Senor  Dusenbury's  judgment,"  re- 
marked Vallejo,  "  and  shall  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  whatever 
arrangement  he  proposes  to  make." 

"  And  we'll  make  a  queen's  palace  for  the  senora,  now  I  tel 
ye,"  rejoined  Dusenbury.  "  But  in  the  fust  place,  before  the  su 
goes  down,  I  want  to  show  you  about  where  we  are.  Jest  loo! 
up  there." 

The  Vankee  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  through  an  opening  in  the 
upper  branches  of  the  overhanging  trees,  and  Alonzo's  and  Tere- 
sa's glance  anxiously  followed  the  motion.  Gazing  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  they  could  sec  nothing  above  them  but  a  succession 
of  steep  and  shelving  precipio 

"Now,  jes'  look  as  sharp  as  possible,"  cried  Dusenbury. 
"  Look  up  slantcndicular  to  that  mountain  top,  and  sight  that  ere 
white  spot,  lookin'  like  a  tarnal  great  cro'-nest.  Well,  now  I  tell 
ye,  that's  the  'dentieal  ridge  where  we  stood  this  arternoon  when 
those  yaller  skins  come  in  sight  on  full  chase." 

"  Impossible  !"  said  Vallejo.  "  We  cannot  have  descended 
from  such  a  height." 

"  Fac' !"  replied  Dusenbury.  "  We've  come  down  nothin' 
short  o'  two  thousand  feet,  an'  travelled  mor'n  fifteen  miles  since 
we  stood  on  that  ere  cro'-nest.  Now,  you  see  the  great  national 
road  leads  down  the  sides  o'  the  mounting  about  ten  miles  away 
from  where  we  are  now,  and  winds  round  the  foot  hills  till  it 
reaches  Puebla.     We're  about  thirty  miles   from    Puebla  by  my 


"  There's  a  friend  o'  mine  hereabouts  that'll  take  care  on  us,  I 
guess,"  and  then  proceeded  to  the  saddles  which  he  had  removed 
from  the  horses  when  they  first  arrived. 

"  I  reckon  a  bite  o'  somethin'  wouldn't  hurt  us,  nuther,"  remark- 
ed the  North  American,  as,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  compan- 
ions, he  drew  from  his  own  saddle-bags  several  articles  which  his 
shrewd  forethought  had  provided.  "  Here's  some  tigs,  and  here's 
a  box  o'  sardines,  and  here's  a  flask  o'  real  super  wine,  an'  no 
mistake.  Miss  Teresa,  do  you  like  sugar  tamarinds  and  pound- 
cake ?  Here  they  are — any  quantity  ;  an'  I  reckon,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  cool  water  from  that  brook  I  hear  runnin'  not  far 
off,  we'll  manage  to  make  out  famously — but  lor  sakes  !  Senor 
Vallejo,  we've  forgot  our  wigwam.  Here,  Lucille,  you  fix  up  the 
tea-things,  and  the  squire  and  1  '11  draw  wood.     Come,  senor." 

Vallejo  followed  at  once,  whilst  Teresa  cast  a  grateful  glance 
at  Dusenbury,  which  the  lover  would  fain  have  received  himself. 
In  a  few  moments,  penetrating  the  surrounding  grove,  the  Yan- 
kee, with  the  assistance  of  a  huge  jack-knife,  contrived  to  collect 
together  a  mass  of  green  boughs'  and  parasitic  foliage,  with  which, 
loading  themselves  to  their  utmost  capacity,  the  two  returned  to 
the  camp.  Then,  while  the  girl,  Lucille,  assisted  her  mistress  to 
prepare  their  repast,  Dusenbury  and  Vallejo  erected  between  four 
beautiful  trees,  a  little  arbor  which,  indeed,  Pocahontas  might 
have  been  pleased  with.  Crossing  and  interlocking  the  thick 
branches  in  an  impervious  roof,  supported  by  the  enclosing  trees, 
they  wove  the  long,  vinous  undergrowth  beneath  it,  and  disposed 
the  sides,  like  drapery,  in  festoons  and  looped  tendrils.  A  quan- 
tity of  variegated  mountain  flowers,  rich  with  perfume,  were 
tastefully  scattered  on  roof  and  sides,  and  beneath  all  was  the 
velvet  carpet  of  nature,  soft  as  a  downy  couch.  Altogether  it 
was  such  a  bower  as  astonished  and  delighted  the  young  maiden 
for  whose  shelter  it  had  been  created,  and  Dusenbury  was  over- 
whelmed with  compliments  for  his  skill,  from  both  Teresa  and 
Alonzo,  whilst  Lucille,  the  mulatto,  began  to  consider  the  Yankee 
as  master  ot  all  arts  and  sciences,  horse  menage  and  wood-craft. 

At  length  all  was  completed,  and  the  supper,  spread  upon  the 
sweet  grass,  was  discussed  with  an  appetite  by  all  concerned. 
Then,  after  securing  the  horses  and  making  a  general  observation 
of  the  camp,  Dusenbury  escorted  Teresa  to  her  bower,  where, 
with  Lncille,  she  retired  for  the  night ;  and  then,  reclining  with 
Vallejo  on  the  sward,  the  two  friends  soon  became  immersed  in 
the  aromatic  smoke  of  a  brace  of  fine  cigars  which  the  Yankee's 
saddle-bags  opportunely  produced.  The  night  was  passed  wake- 
fully  by  both,  save  a  short  alternate  nap  which  refreshed  Vallejo 
toward  morning,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  began  to 
tremble  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  Dusenbury  was  up, 
with  horses  saddled  and  bridled,  ready  for  the  road. 

Teresa  emerged  from  her  umbrageous  tent  rosy  and  beautiful 
as  the  morning  itself,  and  Alonzo,  who  advanced  to  meet  her,  was 
delighted  to  learn  how  calmly  the  night  had  passed  over  her  in- 
nocent repose.  He  had  already,  like  a  true  cavalier,  arranged 
everything  for  the  travelling  comfort  of  his  young  mistress,  and 
she  had  nought  to  do  but  mount  and  ride.  But  Dusenbury  had 
yet  another  provident  preparation — au  dejeuner  sans  fourchettes. 
A  draught  of  sparkling  water  brought  from  the  running  stream 
near  by  in  a  mysterious-looking  goblet,  that  had  emanated,  like 
everything  else,  from  the  Yankee's  saddle-bags — some  dates  and 
tamarind  conserve,  and  delicious  white  crackers  tempted  the  appe- 
tite of  Teresa,  and  added  to  the  wonder  expressed  by  Lucille  in 
Dusenbury's  marvellous  goblet,  after  which  the  gentlemen,  taking 
each  a  sip  of  wine  from  the  flask,  put  foot  in  saddle  and  led  the 
way  from  their  pleasant  place  of  sojourn.  Teresa  cast  one  more 
look  backward  at  the  little  bower  which  had  been  her  sylvan  dor- 
mitory, of  which  occasional  glimpses  could  be  caught  through 
the  woody  gaps  as  they  rode  on ;  and  Alonzo,  on  his  part,  sighed 
to  think  that  such  romantic  wanderings  must  be  ended,  and  that 
he  could  not  forever  guard  the  bower  of  his  slumbering  lady. 
f  The  mellow  atmosphere  of  morn,  the  cool  breeze,  and  fragrant 
perfume  arising  from  the  wooded  plain  where  all  the  freshness  of 
springtime  diffused  itself  around,  combined  to  render  pleasant 
the  early  expedition  of  our  travellers.  Dusenbury  recounted  va- 
rious adventures  of  which  the  scene  reminded  him,  for  he  was 
familiar  with  much  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  Teresa  listen- 
ed, with  a  rich  color  mounting  in  her  beautiful  cheeks,  and  her 
breast  almost  relieved  of  the  weight  which  had  oppressed  it  before 
leaving  Mexico.  At  times  a  pang  would  cross  her  heart,  as  the 
memory  of  her  brother,  and  the  thought  that  he  should  have 
shared  with  her  the  present  journey,  became  present  to  her  mind  ; 
but  she  endeavored  with  all  her  resolution  to  gather  resignation 
and  hope  in  the  future. 

And  Alonzo  Vallejo— how  enjoyed  he  that  delightful  ride 
through  the  cool  glades  and  along  the  banks  of  a  great  river,  and 
over  broad  terraces  of  emerald  turf,  from  which  the  eye  could 
look  far  down  upon  broad  fields,  and  rolling  hills,  and  lakes  glit- 
tering in  the  morning  sunbeams  ?  Ah,  he  was  a  lover,  and  beside 
him  was  the  dear  one  of  his  soul — no.  need  of  asking  more. 

At  length,  emerging  from  the  sheltered  mountain  declivities, 
through  which  they  had  journeyed  for  some  hours,  the  party  en- 
tered once  more  a  well-beaten  path  which  Dusenbury  knew  con- 
ducted to  the  great  national  road  from  Mexico  to  Puebla  dc  los 
Angelos.  On  cither  side  of  the  sequestered  way  appeared  the 
first  signs  of  husbandry  that  they  had  encountered  since  leaving 
the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  mountain  range  which 
they  had  traversed.  Above,  on  their  route,  both  on  the  highway 
and  in  their  perilous  descent  through  the  wilds,  no  vegetation  but 
that  of  nature's  rank  distribution  had  met  their  observation.    But 


rcckouin',  and  about  ten  miles  from  a  place  where  Miss  Teresa  '11       now  they  were  greeted  with  the  view  of  wide   fields  wherein  were 


be  as  safe  as  if  she  was  at  home." 

Teresa  looked  inquiringly  at  the  Yankee,  as  he  uttered  these 
last  words,  but  Dusenbury  only  replied  : 


springing  all  the  varieties  of  grain  which  flourish  in  this  luxuriant 
portion  of  Mexico.  Dusenbury's  well-pleased  eye  recognized  on 
all  sides  the  familiar  products  of  his  native  northern  clime — the 


tender  blades  of  wheat  emerging  from  the  generous  soil,  with  the 
more  rugged  leaves  of  com  and  barley,  and  here  and  there,  as  in 
his  own  New  England,  the  blossoming  apple  trees,  whose  perfume 
came  to  his  senses  like  a  breath  from  his  childhood's  home.  Per- 
haps Teresa  was  deceived — but  as  she  looked  at  the  silent  Yan- 
kee's countenance,  she  thought  a  tear  had  gathered  in  his  eye,  and 
that  a  soft  shade  was  passing  over  his  shrewd  features.  But 
Dusenbury  immediately  afterwards  commenced  to  whistle  vigor- 
ously the  celebrated  air  of  "  Hail  Columbia." 

At  a  turning  of  the  path,  the  white  walls  of  a  mansion,  almost 
embowered  in  woods,  and  crowning  a  small  eminence  at  their  left, 
attracted  at  once  the  attention  of  Teresa  and  Alonzo.  It  was 
evidently  the  abode  of  refinement,  perhaps  of  luxury,  for  as  the 
travellers  looked  upward  through  the  well  trimmed  trees,  they 
could  catch  glimpses  of  sparkling  fountains,  whose  lulling  drip 
fell  sweetly  on  the  air,  and  of  statues  gleaming  amid  the  green 
like  wood-nymphs  startled  from  their  chosen  domain. 

"  That  is  a  beautiful  hacienda  !"  cried  Vallejo,  gazing  admir- 
ingly upon  the  house,  which  appeared  more  fully  in  view,  with  its 
balconies  commanding  the  terrace  immediately  above  them,  their 
jalousied  casements  overrun  with  clinging  woodbine,  honey- 
suckles and  clematis,  whilst  roses  crowned  the  porch  and  almost 
hid  the  open  door. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  lovely  !"  responded  Teresa,  with  a  sigh. 
Perhaps,  with  woman's  feelings,  she  pictured  love  as  making  of 
such  a  spot  its  sweet  abiding-place. 

"  Wall,  I  reckon  we'll  put  up  there,"  said  the  Yankee,  quietly. 
"  I'm  nation  sure  we'll  get  a  good  breakfast  and  a  raal  welcome, 
or  my  name  aint  Jake  Dusenbury." 

With  these  words  he  turned  his  horse's  head  and  led  the  way 
from  the  outer  road  through  a  green  lane,  which,  winding  around 
the  base  of  a  beautiful  slope,  conducted  to  the  mansion.  The 
rest  followed  in  silence,  for  they  were  well  aware  that  Dusenbury 
chose  his  own  methods  of  proceeding,  and  invariably,  as  had 'been 
their  experience  thus  far,  for  the  best. 

On  either  side  of  the  lane  which  they  traversed  were  clnmps  of 
evergreen,  interspersed  with  flowers  of  different  hues,  all  exhaling 
the  most  delicious  aroma.  Extending  backward,  beyond  the 
house,  they  could  behold  wide  orchards,  thick  with  blossoms, 
and  fields  rich  with  newly- springing  grain.  Around  the  cottage, 
or  hacienda,  was  a  wide  piazza,  surmounted  by  a  balcony,  with 
oriel  windows,  commanding  a  view  of  all  the  lower  vale.  The 
piazza,  like  the  rest  of  the  mansion,  was  covered  with  vines  and 
flowers,  and  through  the  windows  opening  upon  it,  Teresa's  quick 
glance  could  detect  many  lovely  ornaments,  sure  token  of  the 
presence  of  a  woman  of  taste  and  feeling. 

But  she  had  little  time  for  extended  notice,  as  they  had  now 
reached  the  rose-crowned  door,  and  Dusenbury,  dismounting, 
gave  his  hand  gallantly  to  his  fair  charge.  At  the  same  moment 
two  figures  appeared  upon  the  piazza,  apparently  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  hacienda. 

"  Don  Lorenzo — I  s'pose  you  don't  forgit  an  old  friend,"  was 
the  salutation  of  Jake  Dusenbury,  as  a  young  and  noble-looking 
gentleman  advanced  to  meet  him.  «J 

"Senor  Dusenbury — welcome — a  thousand  welcomes  !"  cried 
the  other,  warmly  clasping  the  Yankee's  hand.  "  How  happy 
your  arrival  will  make  us  all.  And  your  friends  !"  he  continued, 
glancing  with  a  frank  smile  toward  Alonzo  and  Teresa. 

"  We  shall  all  be  acquainted  in  double  quick  time,  I  reckon," 
cried  Dusenbury,  proceeding  to  introduce  his  companions  to  the 
master,  who,  in  turn,  presented  them  to  his  lady,  a  beautiful 
creature,  just  in  the  flush  of  womanly  beauty. 

Teresa,  as  she  found  herself  tenderly  embraced  by  the  warm- 
hearted Mexican  wife,  felt  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  could  sympathize  with  her  situation,  and  almost  unconsciously 
the  lips  of  the  two  young  women  met  in  a  mutual  kiss.  The 
husband's  glance  rested  approvingly  upon  his  wife,  and  Alonzo 
cast  a  look  of  gratitude  toward  Dusenbury.  But  the  Yankee  was 
engaged  in  close  confab  with  Don  Lorenzo,  and  apparently  no- 
ticed not  the  excellent  terms  on  which  his  new  and  old  friends 
were  proceeding.  Nevertheless,  there  was  meaning  in  the  remark 
which  Vallejo  fancied  he  overheard  him  utter : 

"  Senor  Lorenzo — if  you  an'  Senora  Inez  aint  matched,  there 
aint  no  snakes,  now  I  tell  ye.  It  jes'  warms  up  my  heart  to  look 
at  you  smilin'  so  happy  like.     God  bless  both  on  ye." 

And  Lorenzo  gave   a  hand   to   each   of  his  two  guests,  whilst 
Teresa,  arm-in-arm  with  the   gentle   Inez,   and   followed  by  the 
wondering  Lucille,  entered  the  peaceful  hacienda. 
[to  be  continued.] 


MODERN  SCIENCE-WHERE  WILL  IT  STOP  I 

Almost  everything  under  the  sun  has  received  the  benefit  of 
scientific  study  and  researches,  and  now  babies  arc  to  be  taken  in 
hand  and  a  great  improvement  is  to  be  effected.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed, by  science  to  increase  the  size  of  the  human  race,  by  re- 
moving, from  its  infant  growth,  the  pressure  of  atmosphere  which 
constrains  and  represses  it.    The  idea  arose  from  a  successful  ex- 

fieriment  at  enlarging  violets  by  placing  them  in  balloons  to  be 
ifted  where  they  might  blossom  in  thinner  air.  A  horticulturist 
of  the  suburbs  of  Versailles,  in  studying  the  physiology  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  conceived  that  the  smallness  of  certain  plants 
— the  violet,  for  example — was  owing  to  an  atmospheric  pressure 
too  great  for  their  delicate  organs.  Having  fixed  this  idea  in  his 
mind,  the  florist  conceived  the  notion  of  putting  his  idea  into 
practice.  Providing  himself  with  a  small  balloon,  rendered  suffi- 
ciently tight  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  gas,  he  launched  it  into 
the  air,  having  attached  to  it  a  silken  cord  twelve  hundred  metres 
long.  Instead  of  a  car,  the  balloon  sustained  a  flower  pot  of 
Parma  violets.  This  experiment  has  been  going  on  about  two 
months  with  the  most  wonderful  result,  in  the  shape  of  violets  as 
large  as  Bengal  roses.  Balloons  for  amplifying  the  infant  violets 
of  our  own  compressed  race,  were  the  natural  and  immediate  sug- 
gestion. We  have  not  yet  heard  the  particulars  of  the  first  ex- 
periment, however. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
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SCENES  IN  ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia  is  one  of  the  most   interesting   countries  of  the 
African  continent.     It  is  about  770  miles  long  and  550  broad, 
and  is  hounded  north  by  Seminar,  south  and  west  by  Kcnnnar, 
Kordofan,  and  regions  but  little  known  to  us,  and  east  by  the 
Red  Sea.     The  inhabitants,  numbering  from  four  to  five  mil- 
lions, are  mostly  of  Arabian  extraction,  but  mixed  with  Jews, 
Turks  and  negroes.     This  kingdom  was  embraced  in  that 
portion  of  Africa  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Ethi- 
opia, though  the  limits  of  Ethiopia  were  vague,  and  even  part 
of  Asia  was  included  under  the  title.     There  were  two   king- 
doms of  Ethiopia  known  to  the  ancients.      The  first  was  Me- 
roe  or  the  Peninsula,  and  supposed   by  the  earliest  writers  to 
he  an  island  formed  by  the  successive  union  of  the  Nile  with 
the  Astaboras  and   Astapus  (Blue  Kiver  and  Tacazz.e).     The 
traveller  Bruce  noted   some  vast  ruins  near  Chendi,  in   Sen- 
naar,  which  he  supposed  to  bo  those  of  the  ancient  capital  ot 
Meroe.     The  other  kingdom,  the  existence  of  which  was  un- 
known to  the  earliest  writers,  was  that  of  Axumita1,   situated 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  occupying  part  of  the  Abyssinian  prov- 
ince of  Tigre'.     Then'  arc    still  remains,  though  decayed,  ot 
the  ancient  capital,  Axum.     Adulis,  its  principal  seaport,  was 
a  place  of  great    trade,  and    through    this    channel    the   finest 
ivory  then  known    found    its    way   to   the   banks   of  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  Indian   Ocean.     The    natives    of  Abyssinia  con- 
tend that  their  country  was  the  scriptural  Sheba,  whose  qneen 
visited  King  Solomon  in   the  height  ol  his  glory.     They  also 
assert  that  it  was   converted   to  Judaisn    several  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.     The  nation    was  ((inverted    to   Chris- 
tianity, which  it  still  professes,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  but  many  Mosaic  rites  are  still  observed  among  them. 
The  seventh  day  is  their  Sabbath,  and   their  altars  have  the  form 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.     Their  dogmas  arc  those  of  the  Mon- 
ophysites,    the  members  of  a  party,  who,  according  to   the   lan- 
guage adopted  in  the  5th  century,  'hold   that  there  is  but  one  na- 
ture in  Christ  ;  that  is,  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  were  so 
blended  as  to  fiirm  but  one  nature  without  any  change,  confusion 
or  mixture  of  the  two  natures.     The  Aliyssiniuns  make  use  of  the 
Bible  in  their  church  service,  together  with  the   apocryphal   books 
in  the  Tigre  or  Gheez  tongue,  their  literary  language.     They  ob- 
serve the  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Greek  church,  and  baptism  and 


AN    ABYSSINIAN   HOUSE. 


sivc.  They  devour  the  raw  and  quivering  flesh  ot  cattle  while  the 
animals  from  which  it  has  been  cut,  are  roaring  with  pain  :  they 
disregard  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tic,  and  the  unburieU  bod- 
ies of  their  friends  become  the  lood  of  dogs  and  hyenas.  A  con- 
stant condition  of  civil  war  may  serve  to  account  for  this  degra- 
dation and  demoralization  ;  the  rulers  are  despotic  in  church  and 
state,  and  condemn  their  subjects  to  death  by  the  mere  exercise 
of  their  will.  Yet  this  people  are  liberally  treated  by  nature. 
The  climate  is  good,  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  are  rich. 
Gold  and  iron  are  found  in  Abyssinia,  and  salt,  a  most  valuable 


the  small  seaport  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name  whence  recent 
travellers  to  Shoa  have  started.      (The  scenery  at   Shoa  is  de- 
picted in   the  sketch  of  a    stone    mill    in    the   fast   engraving). 
The  bay  of  Tajourah  deeply  indents  the  coast  in'a  long  funnel 
shape.      In    a    line   with    its   contracted    extremity,  not    more 
than  six  miles  distant,  lies   the   celebrated  salt  lake  which  ap- 
pears   to  have    been   a  portion  of  the   sea,  separated  from  the 
bay  by  some  violent  volcanic  convulsion,  which  has  thrown  up 
the  intervening  rocks  of  cellular  and  compact  lava;   a  charac- 
ter   suitable    to    an    occurrence    of  such  nature.     The  whole 
neighborhood  exhibits  a  black  and  barren  surface  of  the  once 
molten    streams  of  rock,  and   presents    to    the  eve    one 
scene  of  desolation  and  gloom.     At  the  bottom  of  this  valley 
of  stones  is  a  large  lake  su  -rounded   by  a  wide  circuit  of  pure 
crystallized  salt,   the   glittering  whiteness  of  which   contrasts 
strongly  with  the  hue  of  the  black  or  dun  red  shores,  and  con- 
nects, by  its  natural  properties,  additional  ideas  of  sorrow  and 
bitterness  with  the   locality  over  which   the  weary  and  thirsty 
traveller  is  journeying.     Like    the   waters  of  the   Dead   Sea, 
the  level  of  this  lake  has  been  reduced  by  evaporation   to  be- 
low that  of  the  neighboring  sea.      Dr.  Beke,  during  his  jour- 
ney, determined  this,  and   his  observations  were  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Lieut.   Barker  and  Mr.   Kirk,   on   their  visit  in 
1841.     These  gentlemen  found  it  to  be  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  Bay  of  Tajourah.     The 
water  is  intensely  brackish   and    has  an   irritating  effect  upon 
the  skin.      Besides,  the    large  beds  of  salt,  which   extend  from 
the  edge  of  the  fluid  some  hundred  yards  to  the  former  con- 
tines  of  the  lake,  prove  the  great  diminution  which  has  taken 
place,  and  which  would  be  considerably  greater  but  for  moun- 
tain torrents  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  return  some  compen- 
sating quantity  for  the  loss  occasioned   by  the  hot  sun  of  a  tropi- 
cal country  during  the  other  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year.    One 
of  these  streams  contains  water  all   the  year   round    in  detached 
pools,  or  it  may  be   found  a   I'^w  feet   below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  and  the  beds  of  all   the  others,  by  a  scanty  vegetation  of 
dry  senna  shrubs  and  dwarf  mimosa  trees,  present   some   indica- 
tions of  moisture  retained.     From  the  borders  ot  Lake  Assal  the 
natives  collect  vast  quantities  of  salt,  which  they  convey  into  the 
interior,  the  country  of  Abyssinia  being    deficient    of  any  home 
source  of  supply.     So  valuable  indeed   is   that  commodity  there, 


SALT  LAKE,  NEAR  TAJOURAH. 


the  eueharist  arc  administered  according  to  its  ritual.  In  the 
latter  rite,  however,  a  discrimination  is  made  in  favor  of  persons  of 
rank,  who  receive  the  largest  pieces  of  the  consecrated  bread.  No 
one  is  admitted  to  this  rite  until  he  has  attained  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  for  it  is  a  part  of  their  belief  that  no  one  is  accountable  for 
sins  committed  prior  to  that  age,  and  that  all  who  die  before  at- 
taining that  age  arc  sure  of  attaining  salvation.  The  churches  of 
this  singular  people  are  small  and  conical,  standing  upon  hills  in 
the  midst  of  cedar  groves  and  in  the  vicinity  of  running  water. 
The  churches  arc  adorned  with  pictures  like  those  of  the  Greeks 
and  Russians.  Like  the  Mahomcdans  they 
leave  their  shoes  at  the  door  when  entering  a 
church,  and  remain  standing  throughout  the 
service.  The  service  resembles  that  of  the 
(ircck  church  and  consists  of  alternate  prayers 
and  Scripture  readings.  The  clergy  are  gener- 
ally very  ignorant.  Celibacy  is  not  enjoined 
on  them,  and  they  usually  many.  The  abuna 
(our  father),  the  head  of  the  Abyssinian  church, 
is  usually  selected  from  the  Coptic  priests. 
The  kamosats,  or  chief  priests  of  the  secular 
clergy,  the  theologians  and  monks,  arc  under 
the  authority  of  the  abuna.  The  monks  and 
nuns  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which 
makes  profession  of  chastity.  Abyssinia  is 
now  divided  into  three  states,  but  when  for- 
merly united,  was  ruled  by  a  monarch  called 
the  negus,  or  nagush.  In  the  16th  century  an 
attempt  was  made,  with  partial  success,  to  in- 
troduce the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship 
into  Abyssinia,  but  in  1632,  the  negus  Basili- 
das  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  his 
people,  banished  the  Roman  Catholic  monks, 
and  ordered  the  Jesuits  who  remained  to  be 
hanged.  There  is  an  independent  Jewish  gov- 
ernment in  the  western  part  of  Abyssinia, 
called  Falasjan,  the  people  styling  themselves 
Ealashas,  which  means  exiles.  Bruce,  Salt, 
and  later  travellers,  describe  the  customs  of  the 
Abyssinians   as  extremely  savage  and    repul- 


article  in  Africa,  is  one  of  its  natural  productions.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  notice  our  illustrations,  engraved  from  the  sketches  of  a 
modern  Abyssinian  traveller.  Our  first  engraving  is  a  correct 
representation  of  an  Abyssinian  house.  It  is  very  simple  in  its 
construction,  consisting  of  two  circular  walls  of  wattled  sticks, 
about  six  feet  high,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  about  the 
same  number  of  feet ;  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  conical  roof  or 
thatch.  The  largest  of  the  three  will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  scenery  in  Abyssinia.  It  represents  Lake 
Assal,  which  is  situated  about  three  days'  :ourney  from  Tajourah, 
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that  little  bricks  of  it,  a  span  long  and  two  or  three  inches  thick, 
constitute  the  only  currency  that  can  be  called  national  ;  and  bow 
much  salt  a  man  is  worth,  or  whether  he  is  not  worth  it  at  all,  is 
a  definite  standard  of  respectability  well  understood  by  those  who 
are  situated  like  the  Abyssinians.  The  Dankali,  or  natives  of 
Adal,  in  which  country  Lake  Assal  is  situated,  arc  in  the  most 
degraded  political  and  social  condition  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  are  not  savages — they  are  demons  ;  and  the  character  of 
their  country,  a  desert  of  stones  and  fire,  has  imposed  a  corre- 
sponding nature  upon  the  devoted  race  who  have  descended  from 
the  once  highly  favored  nation  that  here  filled 
to  overflowing  the  cup  of  rebellion  against 
Heaven,  and  has  thus  been  punished.  What 
a  moral  lesson  might  not  the  traveller  draw 
from  the  evidences  presented  to  his  eyes  in 
this  situation  of  the  very  recent  alternation  of 
present  misery  with  a  state  of  former  abun- 
dance. Large  millstones,  more  than  half  a 
ton  in  weight  are  found  in  pieces,  strewed 
along  the  whole  beach  of  Tajourah,  brought 
down  by  the  annual  torrents  from  the  alluvial 
strata  behind  the  town,  now  covered  with  beds 
of  lava  several  feet  thick.  The  prcsc  nee  of 
these  millstones  can  only  be  accounted  lor  by 
supposing  them  the  work  of  times  when  the 
surrounding  country  supplied  both  olives  and 
grain,  and  a  populous  agricultural  and  peace- 
ful people  cultivated  the  soil.  No  means  exist 
by  which  to  form  any  probable  estimate  of 
the  number  of  people  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Salt 
could  obtain  no  accurate  information  on  the 
subject.  If  the  country  were  tranquil,  it  could 
hardly  fail,  owing  to  the  great  fniitfulnrss  of 
the  soil  and  the  general  healthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, to  be  exceedingly  popul  s;  but  the  an- 
archy and  civil  war  in  whi<  is  constantly 
involved  more  than  neutral  dvantages, 
and  keep  the  population  far  below  its  natural 
level.  Its  total  amount  is  estimated  in  the 
Weimar  Ahnanac  at  4,500,000. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  CHILD  A.\D  THE  RAINBOW. 

BT     OEOROI    W.     BUHQAT. 

The  burning  ran  poured  down  Its  xaye 

On  fainting  flowers) 
The  brassy  sky  was  all  ablaze; 

No  breeze,  no  showers. 
The  bobolink,  with  open  beak 

And  drooping  winp. 
Perched  on  a  weed,  wiw  dint  and  weak, 

And  could  not  sing. 

The  sheep  were  panting  in  the  shade, 

The  swine  in  mire; 
And  the  fair  earth  began  to  lade 

Beneath  the  fire. 
While  tender  plants  from  bursting  seed 

Died  'neath  the  crust 
Of  iron  earth,  like  noble  deeds 

Lost  in  the  dust- 
When  from  behind  fho  eastern  hills, 

Like  sails  at  sea, 
Dun  clouds  arose,  and  thunder  thrills 

Blade  melody ; 
Then  precious  drops  came  pattering  down 

In  grateful  showers. 
And  summer  washed  her  dusty  gown 

Of  weeds  and  flowers. 

The  modest  rose  held  up  its  face, 

The  daisy  smiled, 
The  meadow-lark  sang  songs  of  grace, 

The  wondering  child 
Looked  at  the  rainbow  in  the  sky, 

Called  in  the  road, 
Good  children  trarel  when  they  die, 

And  go  to  God. 

It  saw  "  footsteps  of  angels  *'  there, 

And  wings  of  white ; 
It  longed  to  climb  the  radiant  stair, 

And  take  its  flight 
Up  from  the  azure  arch  aboTe, 

Where  rainbows  end, 
To  thrones  where  angels  reign  in  lore, 

At  God's  right  hand. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SIMON  HUGGINS'S  NOTE  IN  BANK. 

BT    F.    CLINTON    BAKRINGTOW. 

"  Then  I  must  have  dreamed  it  I"  This  was  Mr.  Simon  Hug- 
gins's  usual  exclamation  and  explanation  when  anything  transpired 
for  which  he  could  not  clearly  account.     "  Was  it  not  so,  wife  !" 

"No,  never,  Mr.  Iluggins.  Aunt  Sarah  has  not  been  in  the 
city  within  a  year." 

"  Then  I  must  have  dreamed  it.  But  certainly  it  must  have 
been  so,  Jane.  I  recollect  distinctly  when  she  drove  up  to  the 
door.  It  was  in  a  four  horse  hack,  the  four  horses  all  a-tandem, 
one  harnessed  before  the  other.  I  distinctly  recollect  my  surprise 
at  seeing  her  come  in  such  a  way,  and  with  so  many  horses,  so  I 
can't  be  deceived.  The  hack,  I  clearly  remember,  had  a  coat  of 
arms  on  the  panel :  it  was  a  queer  coat  of  arms.  I  remember  it 
distinctly.  I  could  draw  it  with  pen  and  ink.  It  was  a  shield — 
an  oval  shield — with  a  devil  rampant  climbing  up  one  side,  with  a 
forked  tail,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  American  eagle,  with  a 
human  head  that  looked  like  President  Fierce.  I  can't  be  mis- 
taken I" 

"  Yet  you  are,  Mr.  nuggins.  No  such  carriage  ever  stopped  at 
the  door." 

"  But  I  can  see,  Aunt  Sarah  getting  out  of  it.  I  helped  her  out. 
I  remember  she  had  a  live  lobster  in  one  hand,  and  a  little  baby, 
that  seemed  to  have  wings  on  its  naked  heels,  in  the  other." 

"But  Aunt  Sarah  is  an  old  maid." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  there  was  the  baby  !  I  took  it  from  her,  and 
it  scratched  me  like  a  cat,  and  became  a  fierce  tom-cat  in  my  arms, 
and  I  had  to  let  it  go ;  and  as  for  the  lobster,  it  turned  into  a  red 
reticule.  I  sec  it  all  now.  It  was  no  dream.  I  remember  one  of 
the  lobster's  claws  was  broken  off,  and  that  the  cat  had  half  its 
tail  cut  off!" 

"  Now,"  said  his  good  wife,  to  her  husband, — "now  you  ought 
to  be  convinced  that  it  was  a  dream." 

"  Dreams  are  not  real.  Yet  here  all  is  clear.  Why,  I  recollect 
your  aunt  shook  hands  with  me.  She  wore  red  satin  shoes  and  a 
man's  hat :  it  was  a  wide-awake  hat.  I  recollect  that  a  hole  was 
burnt  in  it  by  a  spark,  6hc  said,  from  the  locomotive,  as  she  came 
down.  Besides,  I  paid  the  hackman  for  her.  The  charge  was  a 
dollar.  I  recollect  paying  it  in  twenty-five  cent  shin-plasters. 
You  know  the  package  I  have  had  laid  by  in  my  desk  for  years  as 
a  curiosity  ;  well,  I  happened  to  have  four  of  them  in  my  left 
hand  vest  pocket.  I  offered  them  to  the  driver,  not  doubting  but 
he  would  receive  them.  He  took  them  cheerfully,  and  drove  off. 
Besides—" 

"  My  dear  husband,  you  have  dreamed  all  about  this." 

"  Are  dreams  more  real  than  our  waking  life  ?  I  don't  see  holes 
burned  in  hats  by  locomotive  sparks  down  town.  I  never  notice 
what  hats  people  have  on.     But  here  I  saw  all  so  clear — " 

"  Dreams  are  clearer  sometimes,  Simon,  to  some  folks  than 
reality,  and  I  believe  they  are  to  you." 

"But  I  am  convinced  that  it  could  be  no  dream." 

"I  will  convince  you.  How  many  shin-plasters,  as  yon  call 
them,  had  you  in  the  package  in  the  secretary '!" 

"Just  twelve." 

"  Now  go  and  see  if  four  arc  missing." 


Mr.  Huggins  unlocked  his  desk,  counted  the  shin  plasters — 
eight — nine — ten — r'i  ven — twelve  ! 

"  They  are  all  here  I  You  must  bo  right,  wife.  Then  I  must 
have  dreamed  it  I" 

One  day,  Mr.  Iluggins  returned  from  A.hany,  where  he  had 
been  for  two  days  on  business  ;  for  he  was  a  largo  produce  mer- 
chant. Upon  coming  into  the  house,  ho  emptied  his  pockets  of 
two  doll  babies,  a  tin  trumpet,  sundry  picture-books,  a  pound  of 
"  mixed  sugar-plums,"  and  from  a  package,  which  ho  unfolded, 
presented  to  his  wife  half  a  dozen  worked  baby  caps  and  long 
white  infant  robes  to  match. 

"Why,  Simon,  what  arc  all  these  V  exclaimed  Mrs.  Amelia 
Iluggins,  who,  in  eleven  years  of  married  life,  had  never  presented 
her  husband  with  any  little  heads  for  babies'  caps,  nor  any  little 
bodies  for  infant  garments,  the  two  being  childless.  "  What  have 
you  brought  home  J" 

"  Caps,  toys  and  dresses  for  both  the  children." 

"  Children  ?     What  children,  Mr.  Hnggins  !" 

"  Ours,  to  bo  sure !  Here  is  a  little  hat  and  feather  for  little 
Simon,  Jr.,  and  a  wooden  sword,  and  here  are  caps  and  gowns 
for  little  Jemima.  I  had  to  guess  at  the  size,  but  telling  the  lady 
where  I  bought  'em  that  it  was  eight  months  old  and  Simon  two 
years  and  ten  months,  I  got  exact  fits.  Send  for  them,  and  try 
them  on.  Where  are  the  little  dears  V  and  Mr.  Huggins's  benevo- 
lent countenance  shone  with  paternal  affection. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Iluggins,  you  must  be  cither  tipsy  or  you  mean  to 
insult  me!"  And  his  wife,  who  fondly  onough  loved  her  lord, 
began  to  shed  tears. 

"  Tipsy  1  You  know  I  am  a  temperance  man.  I  never  take 
anything,  yon  arc  well  aware.  Why  these  tears  ?  Let  me  see  the 
children,  and  give  them — " 

How  an  exclamation  between  a  scream  and  a  laugh  appalled 
Mr.  Iluggins.  He  believed  his  wife  was  going  into  hystcricks. 
But  sho  spoke  distinctly  as  sho  waved  him  off. 

"  Yon  have  been  dreaming,  Mr.  Iluggins." 

"  Dreaming  ?  Impossible  !  Dreaming  about  my  children  1 
Have  we  not  two  living  children — a  girl  and  a  boy  ?  The  girl 
named  Jemima,  christened  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Mulenburg,  at  midnight,  and  the  boy  Simon,  with  blue 
eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  the  gash  on  his  temples  he  got  when  he 
fell  over  the  bathing  machine  down  at  Rockaway  last  summer. 
Tell  me,  is  it  all  a  dream  V 

"It  must  be,  Simon.  I  am  not  so  happy  a  mother,"  she  said, 
sadly.  "  What  a  dreadful  habit  you  have  of  dreaming  and  mix- 
ing up  your  dreams  with  the  scenes  of  the  day !" 

Mr.  iluggins  laid  his  hand  upon  his  brows.  He  seemed  to 
painfully  reflect,  lie  looked  sad  and  troubled  and  disappointed. 
His  eyes  fell  on  the  toys  and  the  baby-drcsscs,  and  he  shook  his 
head  heavily. 

"  Well,  Jane,  it  is  all  as  if  it  had  been  real.  I  must,  however, 
have  dreamed  it.  It  is  a  sad  disappointment.  I  must  have 
dreamed  it  all  on  board  the  steamboat  going  up  the  Hudson  the 
first  night,  on  Tuesday.  It  was  a  dream  of  three  years  in  one 
night.  Why,  I  remember  ten  thousand  incidents  of  it.  I  recol- 
lect when  Simon  cut  his  first  tooth,  and  how  Dr. came  to 

lance  the  gums  ;  and  it  was  the  night  Jemima  was  born,  when  I 
was  running  after  Dr.  Chcesman,  that  I  was  chased  and  captured 
by  a  watchman  as  a  thief  running  away,  and  was  taken  to  the 
lockup  and  kept  there  in  unendurable  agony  till  morning ;  and 
while  there,  my  pocket  was  picked  of  some  loose  gold  and  silver  I" 

"All  a  dream,  Simon." 

"  Well,  then,  I  live  in  my  dreams,  and  am  asleep  when  I  am 
awake,"  answered  Mr.  Iluggins,  with  a  despairing  look  of  bewil- 
derment. "  Why,  don't  you  recollect  when  Jemima  was  born 
there  was  a  great  earthquake  *  and  that  there  were  fifty  vessels 
swallowed  up  at  Hellgate  at  once?  You  recollect  that,  for  it  was 
in  the  newspapers  I"  he  said,  emphatically. 

"  My  dear  Simon,  there  has  been  no  earthquake,  nor  were  any 
vessels  swallowed  up  in  Hellgate.  Mr.  Mallefort  has  exploded 
rocks  there,  and — the  fact  is,  you  had  best  give  it  all  up.  It  is  all 
a  dream — baby,  earthquake,  lost  vessels  and  all !" 

"  Well  I"  sighed  Mr.  Iluggins.  And  that  is  all  Mr.  Iluggins 
said.  He  kicked  the  tin  trumpet  across  the  room,  walked  deter- 
minedly over  the  picture  books,  grinding  the  features  out  of  the 
visage  of  old  Goody  Two-Shoes,  and  kicking  the  baby's  caps 
hither  and  thither  with  fiery  disappointment.  Airs.  Iluggins,  who 
was  a  pretty,  sensible  and  lovcable  woman,  laughed,  and  yet  an 
expression  of  sadness  came  over  her  fine  face. 

"  Poor  Simon  !"  she  said,  as  he  banged  the  street  door  ;  "  what 
a  pity  it  is  he  should  dream  so  distinctly  and  vividly  !  He  don't 
seem  to  know  half  the  time  which  world  is  the  real  one — that  of 
dreams  or  of  day-light." 

This  remark  was  full  of  truth.  Mr.  Iluggins,  from  some 
metaphysical  peculiarity,  was  a  vivid  dreamer.  He  did  not  dream 
often, — was  not  an  "everyday  dreamer;"  but  when  he  did  dream, 
he  did  it  so  effectually  that,  for  days  afterwards,  he  was  perplexed 
and  mystified,  and  greatly  embarrassed  in  his  business  operations. 

One  day,  not  long  after  the  affair  of  the  two  babies,  Mr.  Hug- 
gins  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
desiring  him  to  ship  to  him  so  much  wheat,  so  many  casks  of 
hams,  so  many  thousand  pounds  of  butter,  etc. 

This  order  was  accompanied  by  drafts  to  the  amount  of  $9000 
on  Xew  York  banks.  It  came  in  very  good  time;  for  Mr.  Hug- 
gins  had  not  been  so  successful  in  some  recent  speculations  as  he 
hoped  to  have  been,  and  he  bad  a  note  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars 
to  pay  in  bank  on  the  Saturday  coming,  which  he  was  at  bis  wit's 
end  how  to  raise,  as  all  his  available  means  were  in  circulation, 
and  could  not  be  recalled.  The  day  be  received  the  letter  from 
Charleston,  he  had  hut  .six  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  pay  his 
note. 


"  This  is  all  in  good  time,"  he  said.  "  I  can  borrow  the  other 
thousand,  and  that  will  save  my  credit."  So  the  next  day  he  de- 
posited the  checks,  and  with  his  cash  in  hand  redeemed  his  note . 
The  d:iy  after,  he  sent  his  clerk  to  the  storehouse,  where  he  kept 
his  merchandize,  to  ship  the  articles  in  question.  He  even  went 
himself  to  see  them  done,  nnd  went  on  board  the  brig  Cornelia  t  o 
sec  that  they  were  properly  stowed.  He  even  walked  with  the 
captain  to  the  custom-house  to  see  him  get  his  manifest  and  full 
clearance.^  And  it  being  a  pleasant  day  and  a  fine  air,  he  accept- 
ed the  captain's  invitation  to  go  down  as  far  as  the  Narrows  with 
him,  and  return  on  the  tow-boat.  He  had  a  delightful  passage. 
The  sea  air  invigorated  him  ;  but  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
his  hat  overboard,  which  immediately  sunk.  Upon  the  captain, 
who  had  a  wart  on  tho  left  eyebrow,  expressing  his  surprise  and 
regret  thrtt  it  sunk  so  soon,  Mr.  Iluggins  explained  it,  with  a  sor- 
rowful air,  by  stating  that  it  contained  a  package  of  daguerre- 
otypes he  had  had  taken  that  day  of  his  wife  and  his  four  children, 
— a  family  group  1 

Mr.  Iluggins  was  pleasod  with  the  dinner.  To  be  sure,  the 
captain  had  a  large  number  of  guests,  there  being  not  less  than 
twenty-seven  sea  captains  at  the  table,  and  among  them  Captain 
Paul  Jono8.  Mr.  Iluggins  was  charmed  with  the  commodore, 
and  on  expressing  his  surprise  to  find  him  alive  and  looking  so 
young,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  by  the  answer  made  by  the  com- 
modore, that  the  report  of  his  death  was  a  mistake. 

"  People  must  have  dreamed  it,  then,  sir,"  was  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Iluggins,  to  which  the  commodore  (whom  Mr.  nuggins 
noticed  had  but  one  eye,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead) 
politely  bowed  acquiescence. 

The  dinner  passed  off  admirably.  "  It  was  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul."  Besides  tho  twenty-seven  sea  captains, 
Mr.  Iluggins  had  the  honor  of  taking  wine  with  eleven  reporters 
of  the  city  papers,  who  had  been  invited  guests  to  do  honor  to  the 
departure  of  the  brig.  At  length,  the  brig  got  outside,  and  Mr. 
Iluggins,  shaking  hands  with  the  captain,  whom  he  now,  for  tho 
first  time,  noticed  had  a  huge  wooden  nose  painted  blue,  went  on 
board  the  steam-tug  to  return  to  the  city.  To  his  surprise,  not 
one  of  the  twenty-seven  captains  budged,  all  of  whom  ho  now 
perceived  had  taken  blue  wooden  noses  out  of  their  pockets  and 
put  them  on  ;  and  he  was  told  by  one  of  the  eleven  reporters,  who 
wore  a  tall  newspaper  cap  on  his  head,  with  a  cock's  feather  stuck 
in  it,  that  it  was  a  filibuster  expedition,  and  that  it  was  not  going 
to  Charleston  at  all,  and  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  shipping 
on  her! 

But  Mr.  Huggins,  though  at  first  appalled,  began  to  feci  easy 
at  the  idea  that  be  had  dreamed  she  was  a  filibuster,  and  that,  in 
reality,  she  was  all  he  took  her  to  be. 

"  I  must  have  dreamed  that  this  reporter  told  me  she  is  a  filibus- 
ter," he  said.  "  Why,  there  is  my  friend,  the  captain,  then  there 
are  the  twenty-seven  captains  that  I  dined  with,  all  going  out  to 
meet  their  ships  at  sea ;  why,  to  be  sure,  I  dreamed  that  this  re- 
porter told  mc  she  was  a  filibuster!"  So  he  contented  himself, 
and  went  back  to  the  city  rejoicing  in  having  shipped  so  good  a 
bill  of  goods,  nnd  all  paid  for. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  steam-tug  back  at  the  Battery  wharf,  Mr. 
nuggins,  in  stepping  on  shore,  was  shoved  from  the  plank  by  a 
fat  man  with  five  children  in  his  arms,  and  knocked  into  tho  wa- 
ter. He  felt  himself  sinking  and  sinking  until  he  touched  bottom. 
He  was  no  swimmer ;  so  he  tried  to  walk  out  along  the  bottom. 
But  the  water  rushed  into  his  ears,  nostrils  and  mouth,  and  ho 
soon  felt  himself  strangling.  He  thought  of  his  wife  and  four 
children,  how  they  would  weep  for  him,  and  how  bis  business 
would  go  to  ruin,  and  then  he  lost  all  consciousness  for  a  moment 
— but  only  for  a  moment.  He  seemed  all  at  once  to  be  in  a  world 
of  light  and  glory  ineffable.  Palaces,  cities,  temples,  thrones, 
gardens,  music,  angels,  gorgeous  scenes  every  instant  changing, 
passed  before  his  vision,  or,  rather,  he  passed  through. 

He  was  conducted  to  a  beautiful  house  that  seemed  to  be  ono 
pearl  sprinkled  with  gold.  Here  a  lovely  being,  who,  as  ho 
thought,  his  wife  resembled,  gave  him  a  pair  of  purple  wings  and 
a  harp  of  gold.  He  was  then  led  into  a  lovely  garden,  and  made 
acquainted  with  countless  celestial  beings.  They  welcomed  him 
with  songs,  and  invited  him  to  join  their  company.  He  did  so, 
happy  and  at  peace  at  the  idea  that  he  was  in  heaven  at  last. 

Years  passed  away,  and  cycles  of  years,  and  each  hour  brought 
with  it  a  new  joy.  At  length,  after  many  thousands  of  years,  he 
happened  to  wander  too  far  from  the  realms  of  joy,  and  lost  his 
way.  He  came,  at  last,  to  an  opening,  and  fell  through.  He  fell, 
and  fell,  and  fell — down — down — down,  falling  for  a  thousand 
years,  until  he  saw  tho  earth  beneath !  Under  him  was  New  York 
city.  He  recognized  it  readily.  •  He  began  to  fear  he  would  bo 
killed  by  the  fall ;  but,  fortunately,  he  descended  into  the  water, 
close  to  the  Battery  wharf,  and  disappeared  beneath  the  surface. 
In  a  moment  he  found  himself  grasped  by  a  strong  arm  and  raised 
to  tho  top  of  the  water,  and  dragged  upon  the  plank  from  which 
so  many  thousands  of  years  ago  he  had  fallen.  He  opened  his 
eves  and  found  the  people  rubbing  him  and  pumping  the  water 
out  of  his  stomach.  Ho  was  soon  restored.  Ho  shortly  got  to 
his  feet,  and  thanking  them,  was  put  into  a  carriage  and  drovo 
homeward. 

lie  wondered  if  his  wife  nnd  children  were  alive.  It  could  not 
be.  But,  on  reaching  his  house,  he  found  all  as  he  bad  left  it. 
He  entered  the  house,  and  was  met  by  his  wife,  who  expressed  no 
particular  surprise,  receiving  him  as  if  he  had  just  come  up  from 
the  store  after  a  few  hours'  absence.  He  told  her  his  adventures, 
and  kissed  his  four  children,  who  ran  in  to  welcome  him. 

She  assured  him  he  had  been  dreaming  again  about  the  drown- 
ing, and  that  he  was  not  even  wet,  and  could  not  have  fallen  into 
the  water. 

"  Perhaps  so.     I  recollect,  after  the  dinner,  that   I   fell   asleep 
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on  the  tug-boat  coming  up.  1  dare  say  I  did  dream  ;  but  it  was  a 
pleasant  one.  If  heaven  is  like  that  place,  I  shall  try,  the  rest  of 
my  life,  to  get  there,  wife." 

lie  then  spoke  of  the  fortunate  order  from  Charleston,  and  how 
it  had  enabled  him  to  pay  his  note,  with  the   thousand   dollars   he 

had  borrowed  of  Burns,  Brothers  &  Co. 

The  fourth  day  after  Mr.  Huggins  had  received  the  Charleston 
letter  and  drafts,  and  the  day  after  he  had  paid  his  note  so  nicely, 
he  left  with  his  wife  to  go  for  a  week  to  Lebanon  Springs,  lie 
passed  a  pleasant  time  there,  and  returned  to  the  city  in  improved 
health  and  spirits.  No  notes  to  pay  in  hank,  and  business  pros- 
perous, he  was  a  happy  man,  as  he  ought  to  be. 

The  next  morning,  ho  went  down  to  his  counting-room.  The 
first  thing  he  saw  on  his  table  was  a  little,  ugly-looking  note  to 
this  purport : 

"Sir,— Your  noto  for  $1 6,000  was  this  day  protested  for  non- 
payment." 

Mr.  Huggins  looked  appalled.    A  second  note  lay  before  him  : 

"  Sir, — Your  note,  endorsed  by  us,  has  been  protested.  Wo 
must  express  our  amazement  at  "your  neglect.  You  will  please 
take  it  up  and  explain.     Yours,    '    Babbit,  Blabiut  &  Co." 

"Not  moro  amazed  than  I  am  I"  ejaculated  Mr.  Huggins. 
A  third  note  lay  before  him.     It  was  from  a  notary.     While  he 
was  gazing  upon  these  notes,   bewildered,  he  saw  Burns,  senior, 
come  in. 

"  Now,"  thought  Huggins,  "  here  is  more  trouble.  They  want 
the  thousand  dollars  1  borrowed  of  'em  to  pay  this  noto,  which 
yet  seems  not  to  have  been  paid." 

"  Will  you  sell  me  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  Huggins?" 
"  About  the  thousand  I  borrowed  ?" 
*'  Of  us  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  You  borrowed  no  money  of  us." 

"  I  did,  and  of  you  in  person.     You  gave  mo  your  check  on 
the  Atlantic  Bank." 
"  Never  1     We  have  no  funds  there." 

"  Then — then — merciful  heavens  !  can  Ihavo  dreamed  it?    Yes, 
— you  shall  have  the  wheat.     Thimpkins  I"  to  his   book-keeper 
and  cashier. 
"Sir?" 

"  Did  I  or  did  I  not  reccivo  a  letter  containing  nine  thousand 
dollars  in  drafts  from  Charleston  !" 
"  Yes,  sir.     Here  it  is." 
Huggins  read  the  letter. 
"Where  is  the  draft?" 
"  Here  it  is  in  the  safe,  sir!" 

"  Why,  did  I  not  pay  it  to  the  bank  and  take  up  my  sixteen 
thousand  dollar  note?" 

"No,  sir.     The  note  is  not  due  until  to-morrow  !" 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  horror,  what  mean  these  protests  ?" 

"  Mr.  Huggins .' — Mister  Huggins  !     Wake  up  !  you  are  drcam- 

ome  horrid  dream  again  !     You  will  lay  on  your  back  so  I" 
Bunch — punch — punch !  then  a  dash  of  water  from   his  wife's 
hand  into  his  face,  and  Mr.   Huggins  woke  up.     He  rubbed  his 
!.      It  was  daylight. 
"  Why,  Jane  !     What — wdiat !     Am  I  here.t     I  thought  I  was 
in  my  counting-room.     I  mast  have  been  dreaming  I    What  a  hor- 
rible dream  !     Am  I  not  protested,  then  ?" 

"  /  am  the  one  to  protest.     I  never  heard  such  doings.     Any- 
body  would  think  you  were  drowning!" 

"  Well,   thank  Heaven  !  it  is  nil  a  dream.     What  day  of  the 
month  is  this  ?" 
"  The  nineteenth." 

"  Then  it  was  only  yesterday  I  got  that  Charleston  letter." 
"  There  it  is,  and  the  draft  in  it,  on  the  bureau,  where  you  put 
it  when  you  came  to  bid." 

"Bless  me,  so  it  is!     What  a  concatenation  of  dreams!  what 
dream  on  dream  I  have  had  !      Then    my   note   is  not  due  till  to- 
morrow.    I  have  dreamed  thai  right  at  any  rate.     Wife,  have  wc 
been  to  Lebanon  I" 
"  No." 

"  Have  wc  any  children?" 
"  What  a  stupid!     No!" 

"  Did  I  ship  my  wheat  and  bacon  on  the  Cornelia  ?" 
"  She  hasn't  got  in  yet,  I  heard  your  clerk  say  yesterday." 
"  That  is  true.     It  has  been  a  dream,  from  beginning  to  end, 
nice  I  got  that  letter.     Bless  me  !  I  live  more  with  my  eyes 
shut  than  I  do  with  them  open,  and  transact  more  business  on  my^- 
back  asleep  than  on  my  feet  awake.     What  shall  I  do  !" 
"  Give  up  ale  and  oyster  suppers  at  eleven  o'clock." 
"Dear  me!" 

"  Yes, — that  is  it,  husband." 
"  I  will  try  it." 

Mr.  Huggins  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  left  off  oyster  sup- 
pers and  ale,  and  his  dreams  left  him. 

If  any  of  our  readers  mix  up  life  and  dreams  together,  we  ad- 
vise them  to  leave  off  night  suppers,  or  some  night  they  may 
dream  they  have  paid  a  note  in  bank  and  be  at  case,  and  next 
day  find  a  protest  on  their  desk. 


.-*.«.  * 


Heroism. — Heroism,  in  fact,  is  rarely  understood  to  bo,  simply 
— uncompromised  duty !  Heroism,  which  is  not  duty,  is  but  a 
dream  of  the  dark  ages.  Duty  that  is  not  performed  with  the 
spirit  of  a  hero  is  hut  the  mortar  and  the  brick  of  hard  bondage. 
The  hero  understood  this  who  proclaimed  to  his  heroes  no  prema- 
ture pagans  of  secure  victory,  no  highly-wrought  representations  of 
martial  glory,  but  the  simple  words  :  "  England  experts  every 
man  to  do  his  duty  !"  and  the  aggregate  of  individual  duty  was 
triumphant  heroism.  In  the  daily  walks  of  life,  unseen  and  un- 
a  Inured,  there  may  exist  the  truest  heroic  elements,  and  "  all  may 
find,  if  they  dare  choose,  a  glorious  life  and  grave"  in  the  sphere 
of  common  place  duly. — Br<  icstt  r. 


[Written  for  Ballon1)  Pictorial.] 

CHARLES  WESTON'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 


BY    HARRIET    A.    IIAVISOX. 

ChaBLES  Weston  was  very  handsome,  talented  and  rich;  but 
he  had  some  very  romantic  notions  which  caused  him  to  behave 
and  appear  at  times  very  absurdly.  Ho  was  an  only  son,  ami 
having  arrived  at  a  suitable  age,  namely,  twenty-six,  his  parents 
wero  perpetually  urging  him  to  choose  himself  a  wife  from  among 
his  many  lady  acquaintances  ;  but  that  Charles  did  not  seem  at 
all  inclined  to  do. 

In  the  "  Star  of  Beauty,"  a  journal  of  fashion  and  romance,  is- 
sued weekly,  he  had  read  astory  which  pleased  him  very  much.  The 
story  treated  of  the  struggles  of  a  young  man  in  a  like  position 
with  himself,  who  had  advertised  for  a  wife,  and  obtained  one, 
who  proved  gentle,  amiable  and  refined  ;  and  the  story  closed  with 
a  rose-colored  picture  of  his  happiness.  It  was  written  in  such 
life-like  stylo,  anil  the  joy  and  delight  of  such  a  romantic  method 
of  obtaining  a  wife  was  painted  in  such  glowing  colors,  that 
Charles  determined  upon  following  the  same  course  himself;  con- 
sequently, when  his  next  number  of  the  Star  came,  ho  read  with 
delight  his  own  advertisement,  worded  as  follows  : 

"A  young  man,  of  the  highest   respectability  and  most  unex- 
ceptionable habits,  is   desirous  of  becoming  acquainted   with   a 
young,  pretty  and  accomplished  lady,  with  the  view  of  making  her 
his  wife,  should  their   tastes  provo  congenial.     Address  C.  W 
Box  1211,  New  York  post-office." 

Spending  the  winter  with  the  Westons,  was  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
Weston, — Carrie  Spencer,  a  lively,  bright  girl,  and  the  following 
letter,  which  she  indited  to  a  bosom  friend— Susie  Loo, — may  bo 
interesting  : 

"  Dear  Susie,— This  is  written  in  great  haste,  so,  without  pre- 
amble, I  will  dash  right  into  the  middle.  I  havo  found  Cousin 
Charles  very  handsome  (he  was  a  fright  when  I  last  saw  liira— 
nine  years  ago),  pleasant,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  all  his 
sense— and  ho  has  considerable — is  completely  concealed  by  some 
of  the  most  romantic — absurdly  romantic — notions  any  mortal  was 
ever  possessed  of.  Tho  other  day,  he  sent  to  the  Star  of  Beauty 
an  advertisement  for  a  wife,  which  I  want  you  to  answer,  and  that 
immediately.  I  have  read  all  the  answers  ho  has  received,  and 
they  are  absolutely  distressing;  for  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  no 
really  sensible  person  would  answer  any  such  advertisement.  I 
want  you  to  answer,  writing  elegantly  and  with  a  large  sprinkling 
of  romance,  and  sign  yourself  Nelly  Hammond,  that  I  may  know 
which  is  yours,  and  act  accordingly  ;  for  you  must  know  that  my 
good,  foolish  cousin  has  made  me  his  confidant  in  this  '  the  most 
momentous  act  of  his  life.'  Don't  forget,  and  wo  will  sec  if  wo 
can't  cure  him  of  his  absurd  notions.  Carrie  Spexcer." 

Charles  had  received  nny  quantity  of  letters ;  the  common  sense 
ho  really  possessed,  prevented  him  from  replying  to  any  of  tho 
sappy,  rlushy  epistles.  He  was  beginning  to  bo  disgusted,  not 
with  the  idea,  but  his  success  and  tho  wording  of  his  advertise- 
ment, upon  which  he  laid  all  tho  blamo  of  his  failure,  when  ho 
was  pleased  by  the  receipt  of  a  dainty  little  note.  The  note  was 
written  on  paper  of  the  palest  green  tinge,  and  in  a  very  delicato 
running  hand.     The  contents  were  as  follows  : 

"Friend  C.  W. — Your  advertisement  met  my  cyo  this  morn- 
ing, and  tho  tone  was  so  manly  and  generous,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  not  resist  answering  it,  in  spite  of  some  misgivings  I  have, 
that  you  will  scarcely  deign  to  look  at  my  poor  little  note,  as  I 
feel  sure  that  you  must  havo  had,  ere  this,  innumerable  answers 
far  outshining  mine  in  elegance  and  brilliancy.  When  I  read 
your  advertisement,  my  heart  expanded,  for  I  felt  that  at  last  I 

had  found  what  1  had  been  struggling  after  and   dreaming  for a 

congenial  spirit.  You  may  smile,  perhaps, — a  proud,  contemp- 
tuous smile, — at  this  ;  but  my  heart  told  me  plainly  that  I  had  at 
last  found  my  mate.  I  hardly  dare  express  tho  wish  which  is 
causing  my  heart  to  throb,  and  yet  if  you  would  condescend  to 
answer  this,  I  should  be  unspeakably  happy.  Any  letter  directed 
to  Miss  Nelly  Hammond,  box  38,  Troy  post-ofliee,  N.  Y.,  will  bo 
received  with  intense  joy." 

No  words  can  express  the  delight  of  Charles  Weston  as  he 
showed  tho  letter  to  his  cousin  Carrie.  She  read  it  with  a  serious 
face,  and,  in  a  grave  tone,  advised  Charles  to  answer.  Her  ad- 
vice was,  of  course,  followed,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  a  letter, 
directed  to  Miss  Nelly  Hammond,  was  safely  lodged  in  tho  post- 
offico,  and  Charles  Weston  turned  his  steps  homeward,  feeling 
much  more  like  dancing  than  walking  soberly  along. 

It  is  needless  to  transcribe  tho  wholo  of  tho  correspondence. 
Each  letter  made  Charles  more  in  love  with  and  impatient  to  sco 
his  fair  (?)  correspondent.  At  last,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  visit 
her  in  Troy,  and  if  she  refused  him  that,  to  send  him  her  daguer- 
reotype. The  next  letter  was  awaited  for  anxiously.  It  came, 
containing  a  refusal  to  allow  him  to  visit  her,  because  he  might  do 
so  in  a  short  time  in  New  York,  where  she  was  intending  to  make 
a  visit,  and  saying  she  had  sent  her  daguerreotype  by  express. 

It  came,  and  Charles,  with  trembling  fingers,  opened  the  littlo 
case,  and  saw — a  female  figure,  enveloped  in  a  heavy  shawl,  and 
large  bonnet,  and  the  features  completely  concealed  by  a  thick 
veil.  At  first,  Charles  was  angry,  hut  before  long  began  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  joke.  Letters  continued  to  pass  between  them,  and 
the  last  had  announced  that  in  two  days,  at  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  Mr. 
Charles  Weston  might  sec  his  correspondent  by  calling  at  No.  98, 
Murray  Street. 

The  intervening  days  passed  slowly.  An  hour  before  the  time, 
Mr.  Chalk's  Weston  was  mingling  with  the  crowd  in  Broadway. 
As  he  passed  Stuart's,  he  paused,  feeling  very  desirous  of  enter- 


al purchasing  some  elegant  [.resent,  and  he  would  have  done. 
he  not  met  a  tie  nil,  and  so    he    merely  bowed    and    | 
icing   himself  with  the  thought  that  the  handsome  ring    set 
with  pearls  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  would  do  for  the  fust  time. 

At  last  the  eloek>truck  four,  and  Charles  rushed  across  Broad- 
way  and  sped  down  Murray  Street.  Arrived  at  the  door,  his 
heart  beat  and  his  hand  trembled  so  violently  that  he  felt  tempted 
to  turn  hack.  A  moment's  pause,  and  he  gave  the  bell  a  quick, 
nerTOUS  pull,  which  almost  broke  the  wire,  and  caused  the  boll  to 
ring  violently.  Tho  summons  was  answered  by  a  slovenly-look- 
ing servant  girl,  who  asked,  bluntly:  "  What  do  you  want?" 
"  Is  Miss  Hammond  at  home  ?"  asked  Charles,  in  a  low  tone. 
"There's  half  a  dozen  Miss  Hammonds  living  here;  do  you 
want  to  see  all,  or  only  ono  ?" 

More  than  ever,  Charles  felt  tempted  to  retreat ;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  his  cousin,  Carrie  Spencer,  deterred  him,  and,  with  an 
attempt  at  indifference  and  self-possession,  he  said  : 
"  I  wish  to  sec  Miss  Nelly  Hammond." 

"  Don't  know  whether  she's  to  home  or  not.  I'll  sec,  if  yon  will 
wait,"  and  stepping  a  little  farther  into  the  hall  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  sho  bawled  out  with  the  whole  strength  of  a  pair  of  sound 
lungs  :  "  Miss  Hammond,  is  Nelly  to  home?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  a  little,  thin,  wiry  voice  from  the  attic  appa- 
rently.    "  What's  wanted  ?" 

"A  gentleman  wants  to  see  her!"  again  banded  out  the  strong 
voiced  servant ;  while  Charles  stood  trembling  on  the  steps,  fear- 
ing, each  moment,  somo  one  of  his  numerous  acquaintances  would 
pass  him  standing  thoro. 

Tho  thin  voice  from  above  directed  the  girl  to  show  him  into 
tho  parlor,  and  Nelly  would  be  down  pretty  soon.  Charles  fol- 
lowed tho  girl  into  tho  very  light  and  tasteless  room,  and  seated 
himself  upon  tho  sofa.  Ho  was  obliged  to  wait  a  long  while  be- 
fore Miss  Nelly  Hammond  appeared,  and  had  leisure  to  examine 
tho  room  and  its  contents.  There  was  a  very  old-fashioned  piano, 
shell-table  and  little  light-stand  surmounted  by  a  huge  moss  cot- 
tage, looking-glass  pond  and  glass  ducks,  on  one  side  of  the  room; 
on  tho  other  side,  opposito  to  Charles,  was  an  old-fashioned  fire- 
place, and  tho  mantelshelf  was  really  covered  with  plaster  images, 
yellow  glass  candlesticks,  stuffed  birds  and  cheap  china  vases  fillod 
with  tissue-paper  flowers.  Tho  third  side  was  occupied  by  chairs 
and  stools,  and  a  largo  mahogany  tabic  literally  covered  with 
books,  shell-boxes,  cologno  bottles,  daguerreotypes  and  other  trash. 
Just  as  Charles  had  determined  upon  examining  the  miniature, 
tho  door  opened,  and  Miss  Hammond  entered.  Sho  was  of  medium 
height  and  had  very  bright  complexion  and  light  hair,  but  her 
eyebrows  were  black  and  her  eyes  concealed  by  blue  goggles. 
Her  hair  was  braided,  and  puffed,  and  curled,  and  trimmed,  in 
every  possible  way,  with  orange  ribbon,  which  was  fastened  in  tho 
most  impossible  ways  by  silver  arrows  and  doves.  She  wore  a 
black  silk  basque,  marvellously  tight  and  ill  setting,  and  a  very  full 
orange  and  black  plaid  silk  skirt ;  an  enormous  cotton  lace  collar 
and  huff  gloves  completed  the  dress  of  this  maiden.. 

Charles  Weston  stood  appalled  by  this  sight.     Miss  Nelly  gave 
a  little  scream,  and  retreated  to  the  door,  as  she  murmured  : 
"  I  thought  there  was  somebody  here  what  wanted  to  see  me." 
"  If  you  are  Miss  Nelly  Hammond,  I  wanted  to  sec  you.     I  am 
Charles  Weston." 

"  Charles  Weston  ?"  drawled  out  Miss  Hammond.  "  I  never 
heard  of  you,  nor  any  person  by  that  name.  I  don't  know  no 
Charles  Weston.     I  never  saw  you !" 

"  I  know  you  never  did,"  replied  Charles,  feeling  as  if  he  must 
explain.  "But  I  have  been  corresponding  with  you,  and  you  ap- 
pointed this  house  as  a  place  of  meeting.  I  came  here,  true  to 
my  promise.  I  feel  astonished  that  you  do  not  recollect  my  name." 
"I  never  heard  it  before.  I  never  wrote  a  letter  to  any  one 
called  Weston  in  my  life.  I  mean  to  call  Aunt  Hammond  1"  and 
bursting  into  tears,  the  girl  turned  to  tho  door. 

"Good  heavens,  stop!"  exclaimed  Charles,  springing  to  tho 
door  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  handle.  "  There  has  been  somo 
mistake  which  must  be  explained.     Pray  be  seated." 

The  girl  seated  herself  on  the  chair  nearest  the  door,  and  was 
now  weeping  and  rocking  her  body  to  and  fro,  while  now  and  then 
such  words  as  the  following  became  ruJiblc  between  her  sobs: 

"Odcar!  It's  all  turned  out  just  as  ma  told  me.  Odcar! 
what  shall  I  do  !  She  said  as  how  if  I  came  to  this  great  big  city, 
'cause  I  was  pretty  wicked  peoplo  would  enter  my-  aunt's  house  on 
false  pretensions,  and  I'd  he  carried  off  or  killed.  O  dearsakes!" 
"  I  beseech  you  to  be  calm,"  said  Charles.  "  I  will  explain  all," 
and  he  hurriedly  told  her  what  had  led  him  to  come  there. 

During  the  recital,  the  girl  forgot  to  cry,  and  appeared  to  be 
very  much  interested  in  the  story.  When  Charles  had  finished 
speaking  and  roso  to  go,  sho  said  t 

"  Why,  how  silly  I  have  been  all  this  time!  I  don't  believe  but 
wdiat  it  is  a  young  lady  what  came  yesterday  to  board  with  my 
aunt,  and  didn't  like,  and  went  away  this  morning.  And  now  I 
think  she  gave  me  a  note  to  give  to  Mr.  Weston,  if  he  called  ;" 
and  leaving  the  room,  she  soon  returned  with  a  little  pale  green 
note.     Charles  opened  it  impatiently  and  read  : 

"  I  have  thought  to  teach  you  a  lesson,  and  hope  I  have  not 
failed.  Go  home  and  destroy  all  evidence  of  your  folly,  and  be 
advised  that  common  sense  will  show  you  a  safer  and  surer  road 
to  happiness  than  romance.  N.  II." 

Charles  Weston  folded  up  the  note,  and  returned  home.  Tho 
next  day  he  handed  Carrie  a  ring  set  with  pearls,  saying: 
"  Take  it,  Carrie,  and  all  my  romance  with  it." 
Not  a  year  passed  before  Charles  Weston  married  Miss  Susie 
Lee,  Carrie's  dear  friend.  After  they  were  mar  I,  Susie  con- 
fessed her  deception,  and  dressed  in  the  black  ba  |ue  and  orange 
plaid  skirt  to  prove  to  Charles  that,  after  all,  he  had  married  Mis 
Nelly  Hammond,  and  obtaimd  the  :-       he  advertiser] 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


STATE   STREET,   NEW   LONDON;   FROM   THE   DEPOT. 


HEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT. 

M.  M.  Ballot:,  Esq.  :  Dtar  Sir, — In  my  last  I  endeavored  to 
give  you  some  account  of  VVoonsoeket,  K.  I.,  and  its  immediate 
vicinitv.  In  the  present  letter  I  propose  to  delineate  the  peculiar- 
ities ot  n  mueh  more  interesting  locality,  so  far  as  my  humble  pen 
and  pencil  are  capable  of  doing.  It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of 
hesitancy  that  I  approach  the  task,  for  the  ground  we  are  ahout 
to  tread  is  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  in  that  glorious  cause 
for  which  our  fathers  sacrificed  everything  bnt  honor.  Ixiok  ahout 
you,  as  yon  enter  ihe  harbor  from  the  Sound,  on  the  deck  ot 
the  little  steamer  which  plies  between  Stonington  and  the  city 
wc  arc  appronching.  On  the  right,  towering  toward  the  clouds, 
stands  the  monument  which  commemorates  the  massacre  of  those 
noble  yeomen,  who  lost  their  lives  within  the  walls  ot  the  fort, 
whoso  rugged  outlines  are  seen  at  its  foot.  On  the  left  is  Fort 
Trumbull,  whose  frowning  ramparts  occupy  the  site  of  the  one 
our  sires  defended  ;  while  behind  it  is  seen  the  city,  which,  Phoe- 
nix-like, has  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  its  former  self.  Every  object 
which  meets  your  gaze  is  replete  with  historic  interest.  The  no- 
ble estuarv,  whose  waters  are  parted  by  the  prow  of  the  little 
steamer,  was  once  familiar  with  the  paddle  of  the  Peqnot  and  the 
Mohcgan,  when  Uncns,  the  rebel  chief,  braved  the  authority  of 
Sassacus,  his  rightful  lord,  and  the  white  man  was  a  stranger  in 
the  land.  Its  shores  are  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  red  man  and 
the  pale-faces,  shed  in  the  contest  for  supremacy,  and  have  wit- 
nessed the  marshalling  of  armies,  and  the  battling  ot  hosts,  when 
the  white  man  fought  with  his  kindred  for  dominion.  The  hills 
around  have  reflected  the  glare  of  a  burning  town,  when  that  arch- 
traitor,  whose  namo  is  a  by-word  of  ignominy  and  reproach,  sealed 
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his  infamy  in  the  blaze  of  his  neighbors'  homes.  The  approach 
to  the  city  from  the  sound  presents  natnral  beauties,  too,  of  no 
mean  order.  The  morning  of  my  arrival,  however,  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  heighten  the  coloring  of  any  landscape;  a 
cold,  dull  atmosphere,  and  a  slight,  drizzling  rain,  chilling  the 
feelings  which  naturally  rise  in  the  breast,  in  viewing  the  pictur- 
esque features  of  such  a  scene  as  is  displayed  to  the  eye,  in  round- 
ing the  bold  promontory  on  which  is  situated  Fort  Trumbull,  and 
the  whole  vista  of  the  city  and  its  environs  hursts  upon  the  view. 
The  city  of  New  London  is  built  upon  an  elevated  semicircle, 
which  projects  from  the  western  shore  into  the  river  Thames, 
which,  a  few  miles  above  the  sound,  widens  into  a  capacious  har- 
bor, wherein  ships  of  war  find  secure  anchorage  in  the  lowest  tides. 
A  short  distance  below  is  another  peninsula,  which  effectually 
closes  in  the  harbor,  and  shuts  out  the  view  in  coming  up  the 
river.  Passing  the  portal,  you  enter  the  amphitheatre,  which,  rising 
from  the  water,  is  bounded  by  the  high  grounds  in  the  distance, 
on  which  are  built  many  private  residences,  that  peep  out  from 
among  the  foliage,  like  gems  in  a  setting  of  brilliant  green.  On 
the  right,  the  village  of  Groton,  nestling  at  the  foot,  and  creeping 
up  the  sides  of  the  rocky  heights  which  form  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  river,  exhibits  a  strong  contrast  to  the  more  compact  city  op- 
posite, while  the  rugged  and  rocky  steeps  present  features  bold 
and  strongly  marked;  forming  altogether  a  tout  ensemble  very  pleas- 
ing and  attractive.  A  closer  approach  to  the  city  dispels  in  a 
measure  the  illusion  which  distance  lends,  and  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment takes  possession  of  the  beholder  as  he  lands  at  a  mean 
dock,  and  enters  the  main  street  of  the  city.  A  glance  at  the  en- 
graving which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  page  will  convey  a  better 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  portion  of 
the  city  than  any  description.  The  draw- 
ing was  made  from  a  daguerreotype  that 
I  had  taken  while  there.  Like  a  skilful 
genera],  I  first  sought  a  "  basts  of  ope- 
rations "  immediately  on  my  arrival,  and 
was  fortunate  in  my  selection  of  the  City 
Hotel,  kept  by  Messrs.  Cady  and  Root, 
and  situated  on  the  main  street  (State 
Street),  a  short  distance  from  the  depot. 
I  can  recommend  the  table  of  this  house 
as  all  that  can  be  desired  by  the  most 
fastidious,  and  if  they  entertain  all  their 
friends  as  I  was  entertained,  the  most  ex- 
acting would  have  no  cause  of  complaint. 
These  gentlemen  have  recently  taken 
charge  of  this  house,  and  seem  disposed 
to  make  it  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Root  generously  devoted  his 
time  to  me  during  my  stay  at  the  place, 
and  I  owe  him  many  thanks  for  his  kind- 
ness and  consideration.  We  sallied  out 
together,  and  visited  first  the  house  of  the 
Nameaug  Engine  Company,  represented 
on  this  page.  This  company  is  widely 
and  favorably  known  by  firemen  and 
citizens.  They  were  organized  April  18, 
18")0,  having  previously  been  in  service 
two  years  under  another  name.  They 
now  number  on  the  active  and  honorary 
rolls  ahout  100  men.  They  are  an  inde- 
pendent corps — owning  their  apparatus, 
etc.,  and  number  in  their  ranks  men  of 
all  trades  and  professions,  banded  to- 
gether in  one  common  brotherhood. 
These  young  men — the  elite  of  the  city — 
are  annually  at  a  ga'at  expense  in  main- 
taining the  efficiency  of  their  organiza- 
tion. The  engine-room  below  is  fitted 
with  all  the  conveniences  necessary  to 
promote  the  objects  ot  benevolence  for 
which  they  are  sustained.  It  is  enjoyed 
as  a  club-room,  is  furnished  with  marble 
wash-basins,  a  hose-tower,  closets,  and 
all  the  necessary  fixtures  for  comfort  and 


cleanliness.  Bnt  the  great  attraction  is  the  noble  "  Nameang " 
herself.  This  powerful  machine,  the  pride  of  her  company,  is  a 
large  double-decked  engine,  with  10  inch  pumps,  capable  of  being 
worked  by  48  men.  She  plays,  when  necessary,  six  streams,  fre- 
quently using  over  1200  feet  of  hose,  and  has  been  of  inestimable 
service  to  New  London.  She  forms,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying hose-carts,  the  prominent  feature  of  the  lower  room.  Bnt 
let  us  visit  the  hall  above.  On  entering  it  one  would  suppose 
himself  in  the  palatial  dwelling  of  one  of  our  "  merchant  princes." 
The  floor  is  covered  with  a  costly  carpet  of  softest  texture  and 
hcantiful  design,  a  large  and  richly  wrought  chandelier  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  and  the  whole  spacious  apartment  filled  with 
magnificent  caned  rosewood  furniture,  sofas  and  chairs  covered 
with  blue  and  gold  silk  brocatelle,  desks,  luxurious  aim-chairs,  a 
splendid  piano,  paintings,  marble- covered  tables,  and  all  the  usual 
articles  of  luxury  and  elegance  ever  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  Nameaugs  have  several  thousand  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  engine-house  and  furniture.  The  honse  is  situated 
on  a  back  street,  the  name  of  which  has  slipped  my  memory,  just 
in  the  rear  of  the  new  City  Hall,  corner  of  Union  and  Slate  Streets. 
This  latter  building,  now  in  course  of  <rcction,  will,  in  connection 
with  the  Congregational  Church,  on  the  opposite  corner,  prove  to 
be  handsome  ornaments  to  this  portion  of  the  city,  and  excite  in 
the  minds  of  its  citizens  a  taste  for  architectural  adornments  com- 
mensurate with  their  growth  in  other  respects.  The  City  Hall  is 
after  the  design  of  Mr.  Hallett,  is  to  l>e  50  by  52  feet,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  $60,000  ;  the  lot  cost,  so  1  was  informed,  $10,000. 
The  basement,  which  is  of  freestone,  and  rusticated,  is  the  only 
portion  erected.     The   Congregational   Church,  on  the  opposite 
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corner,  is  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens  of  church 
architecture  I  have  ever  seen.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Con- 
gregational Meeting- House,  built  in  l"sti.  In  1849-50  this  edifice 
was  taken  down,  and  the  present  imposing  structure  raised.  The 
stone,  which  is  of  granite,  was  quarried  out  of  the  foundation  and 
from  a  neighboring  ledge.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  about 
$43,000,  and  the  architect  was  Leopold  Eidlitz,  of  New  York. 
The  main  features  of  the  design  belong  to  the  most  ancient  Gothic 
style ;  the  arches  are  semi-circular,  the  recess  for  the  pulpit  semi- 
octagonal,  and  the  side  windows  double,  with  a  broad  column  in 
the  centre,  The  architectural  design  and  proportions  of  the  build- 
ing, with  the  open,  airy  appearance  of  the  campanile  or  bell  tower, 
and  the  light  and  graceful  spire,  harmonize  well  with  the  elevated 
position  of  the  building  and  color  of  the  stone.  After  making 
sketches  of  these  buildings,  I  returned  to  the  hotel  to  dinner. 
After  dinner  I  procured  the  assistance  of  a  daguerreotypist  to  take 
the  view  of  State  Street,  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  ar- 
ticle. It  was  not  a  favorable  day,  but  I  succeeded  in  getting  a 
picture,  and  then  jumped  on  hoard  the  diminutive  steam  ferry- 
boat and  crossed  to  Groton.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  boats  of 
the  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  ferries,  the  craft  which  runs  on  the 
Thames  appears  rude. and  dwarfish  enough.  However,  we  are 
admonished  to  "speak  well  of  the  bridge  which  carries  us  safe 
over ;"  and,  as  in  due  course  of  time  1  was  lamh  d  upon  the  other 
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side  in  safety,  I  suppose  I  must  not  find  fault  with  its  accommo- 
dation, size  or  speed.  Turning  to  the  right  from  the  ferry,  I  com- 
menced the  rather  steep  and  rugged  ascent,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  monument  shown  at  the  lower  left 
hand  comer  of  this  page.  This  structure  stands  on  the  brow  of 
what  is  now  called  Mount  Ledyard,  in  honor  of  the  hrave  but  un- 
fortunate commander  of  the  fort  which  stands  near,  where  so  many 
brave  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  murderous  foray  of  the  traitor 
Arnold,  and  his  tory  and  Hessian  troops.  The  anniversary  of 
the  massacre  was  celebrated  for  many  years  afterward,  hut  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Kev.  Henry  Channing  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  its  celebration,  taking  for  his  text, 
"  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  if  he  thirst,  give 
him  drink,"  in  which  he  animadverted  with  considerable  force  upon 
the  disposition  which  kept  alive  the  hatred  engendered  by  the  oc- 
currence, and  the  celebration  thereof  was  discontinued;  but  an 
earnest  desire  was  shown  to  commemorate  the  bravery  and  unfor- 
tunate deaths  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre.  A  celebration  was 
held  in  1825,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  suitable  monument 
near  the  spot.  The  legislature  was  memorialized,  and  granted  a 
lottery  for  the  purpose  ;  the  funds  were  raised,  and  the  corner- 
stone laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1826,  and  the  monument  was  completed  in  1830.  The  stone  of 
which  it  is  built  was  quarried  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
base  is  26  feet  square,  and  the  shaft  diminishes 
to  12  feet  at  the  top,  where  is  a  circular  iron 
cage,  which  prevents  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dent. It  is  127  feet  in  height,  and  a  winding 
flight  of  168  steps  affords  access  to  the  plat- 
form, from  whence  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  obtained.  Over  the 
entrance,  on  a  marble  tablet,  is  the  following 
inscription :  "  This  monument  was  erected 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, A.  D.  1830,  and  in  the  55th  year  of  the 
independence  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  in  memory  of 
the  brave  patriots  who  fell  in  the  massacre  at 
Fort  Griswold,  near  this  spot,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  A.  D.  1781,  when  the  British,  un- 
der command  of  the  traitor  Benedict  Arnold, 
burned  the  towns  of  New  London  and  Gro- 
ton, and  spread  desolation  and  woe  through- 
out this  region."  Within  the  monument 
stands  another  marble  tablet,  which  formerly 
occupied  a  niche  on  the  southern  side,  and 
which  bears  the  names  of  the  84  patriots  who 
fell  in  the  fort ;  among  which  there  are  nine 
by  the  name  of  Avery ;  four  Lesters ;  three 
Allyns,  and  three  Chcsters.  Applying  at  the 
door  of  the  little  house  which  stands  in  the 
angle  of  the  enclosure,  after  repeated  knock- 
ing} I  roused  the  inmate,  a  sandy-headed  boy, 
wlio,  on  the  payment  of  a  shilling  and  eight 
cents,  supplied  me  with  the  massy  key  of  the 
monument,  and  a  printed  pamphlet,  contain- 
ing the  narrative  of  Stephen  Hempstead,  who 
was  a  participant  in  the  battle,  was  seriously 
wounded,  but  fortunate  enough  to  survive  his 
wounds.  When  I  approached  the  door,  I 
was  almost  deterred  from  entering  by  a  loud 
roaring  sound,  which  indicated  the  strong 
draft  passing  up  the  interior.  The  openings 
at  top  and  bottom  being  small,  and  a  strong 
breeze  blowing,  the  shaft  acted  the  part  of  an 
immense  chimney,  and  I  had  to  press  my  hat 
firmly  to  my  head  to  prevent  it  from  preced- 
ing me  on  the  upward  journey.  Locking  my- 
self jn,  however,  I  commenced  the  ascent. 
For  a  short  distance  all  went  well,  but  after  a 
little  while  the  light,  which  struggled  feebly  to 
illuminate  the  interior,  was  shut  out  entirely, 
and  I  found  myself  in  impenetrable  darkness. 
The  steps  grew"  smaller  and  "  more  beautifully 
less  "  as  I  proceeded,  and  to  add  to  the  inter- 


est, they  appeared  to  crumble  nndcr  my  feet.  Not  more  than  six 
inches  wide  at  the  widest,  and  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  at 
the  narrowest  part,  and  covered  with  what  appeared  to  be  dry 
mortar,  which  crumbled  and  slid  under  the  feet,  I  must  confess 
that  the  ascent  was  anything  but  pleasant.  I  would  advise  no  one 
to  ascend  with  ladies,  as  it  requires  considerable  nerve.  Arrived 
at  the  top,  however,  the  splendid  panorama  presented  to  the  eye 
amply  repays  the  trouble.  The  base  of  the  shaft  is  139  feet  above 
tide-water,  and  the  observer  is  thus  placed  at  an  elevation  of  2  57 
feet,  and  overlooks  a  vast  extent  of  country,  which  is  spread  at 
his  feet  like  a  map.  The  sound,  with  glittering  sails  passing  to 
and  fro,  the  extended  rolling  country,  made  up  of  cultivated  fields, 
interspersed  with  belts  and  strips  of  woodland  ;  rivers  and  streams 
between,  looking  like  serpents  of  silvery  hue,  twining  their  sinuous 
course  across  the  scene  ;  with  towns  and  villages  dotting  the  land- 
scape, and  peeping  out  here  and  there  ;  the  city  at  our  feet,  with 
its  busy  hum,  and  numerous  craft  entering  and  leaving  the  harbor, 
with  the  fort  beneath  us,  all  conspire  to  form  a  picture  rarely 
equalled,  and  of  intense  interest  to  the  lover  of  nature  as  well  as 
the  student  of  history.  No  more  appropriate  spot  could  be  se- 
lected, from  whence  to  glance  at  the  history  of  the  country  which 
is  embraced  within  the  scope  of  our  vision.  Let  us  turn  over  the 
chronicles,  and  see  what  we  can  glean  from  their  teachings  to 
enliven  and   add   interest  to  the  visit  to  so  interesting  a  locality. 
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The  entire  region  embraced  within  the  hounds  of  the  horizon  was 
the  country  of  the  Peqnots,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody 
strife  anil  warlike  struggle  between  the  Narragansctts  and  Mohe- 
gans  ;  the  Mohegans  and  Peqnots,  and  the  two  former  combined 
-t  the  latter,  when  Oapt  Mason,  with  Miantinomoh  and  Un- 
eas,  utterly  destroyed  the  lVquot  fort  upon  the  Mystic  river, put  to 
death  by  tire  and  sword  seven  hundred  men,  women  and  children, 
and  wiped  out  their  onco  powerful  name  from  among  the  list  of 
nations. 

The  first  white  settler  was  John  Winthrop  the  younger,  who,  on 
the  destruetion  of  the  Pcquots,  sought  and  obtained  from  the  gen- 
eral court  of  Massachusetts  a  grant  of  Fisher's  Island,  situated  in 
Lung  Island  Sound,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
All  the  islands  in  the  sound  being  considered  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Connecticut,  he  applied  to  the  general  court  of  that  State, 
which  confirmed  the  grant  ;  and  when,  in  1664,  they  were  ineludcd 
in  the  patent  of  New  York,  he  obtained  from  that  State  also  a  con- 
firmation of  his  claim.  His  title  was  therefore  confirmed  by  three 
different  States.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any  harry  to  locate, 
for  after  it  was  confirmed  by  Connecticut,  he  went  to  England, 
and  was  absent  a  long  time.  In  1644  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts granted  him  a  "  plantation  at  or  near  Pequod  for  iron 
works,"  and  he  commenced  a  settlement  at  Pcquot  harbor,  now 
New  London,  in  1645.  Associated  with  him  was  Thomas  Peters, 
a  clergyman,  who  had  been  ejected  from  bis  parish,  in  Cornwall, 
England,  for  non-conformity,  and  had,  like  many  others,  lied  to 
America.  This  gentleman  entered  heart  and  hand  in  the  enter- 
ed the  elder  Winthrop  being  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
every  aid  was  rendered  by  that  colony  to  the  undertaking.  Win- 
throp removed  his  family  to  "  Naineaug  " — so  called  from  a  rem- 
nant of  the  l'cquot  tribe  who  inhabited  the  west  side  of  the  river — 
and  the  settlement  began  to  grow  in  numbers  and  importance. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut,  wishing  to  obliterate  the  l'cquot 
name,  directed  the  Nameaug  Indians  to  become  subject  to  the 
rule  of  Uncas,  the  Mohegan  chief — who  had  been  a  petty  sachem 
under  S.issaeus  the  Pcquot,  but  had  rebelled  and  joined  the  whites 
previous  to  the  tragedy  at  Mystic  Fort — hut  they  strenuously  ob- 
to  submit  to  his  yoke.  The  settlers  at  New  London  en- 
couraging them  in  their  objections,  was  the  cause  of  much  dissat- 
isfaction on  the  part  of  Uncas,  and  for  a  long  time  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  he  might  injure  or  attack  the  little  settlement.  This 
calamity  was  fortunately  averted,  and  the  embryo  city  flourished 
ap  ice.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  growth,  by  the  fact  that 
in  1653,  eight  years  after  its  settlement,  it  paid  to  the  general 
court  a  tax  rate  of  £3334,  and  ranked  as  the  sixth  town  in  the 
colony. 

The  safe  and  eligible  harbor  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
commercial  men,  and  New  London  soon  enjoyed  a  very  important 
and  valuable  coastwise  trade.  In  1730  an  association  called 
"  The  New  London  Society  of  Trade  and  Commerce,"  was  estab- 
lished on  a  grand  scale,  to  carry  trade  into  new  channels,  and 
operate  largely  ;  and  for  a  time — being  encouraged  by  the  colo- 
nial government — it  flourished  ;  but  losses  anil  misfortunes  im- 
paired its  resources,  and  having  issued  bills  of  credit,  with  which 
to  sustain  its  sinking  fortunes,  it  was  dissolved,  and  went  out  of 
existence,  not,  however,  without  leaving  much  misery  and  suffer- 
ing behind  it,  as  the  natural  consequences  of  its  mismanagement. 
Trade  continued  to  increase;  ships  and  smaller  vessels  were  built, 
launched  and  fitted  in  her  yards,  and  when  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out,  it  was  a  busy,  thriving  and  populous  place.  Its 
inhabitants  exhibited  the  most  decided  resistance  to  the  oppressive 
measures  of  British  ministers,  and  when  Boston  was  called  upon 
to  suiter  for  its  patriotic  ardor,  the  New  Londoners  sympathized 
deeply  in  their  cause,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  that 
soon  commenced.  In  1775  two  forts  were  erected  to  protect  the 
harbor,  one  on  the  point  where  now  stands  its  namesake,  Fort 
Trumbull,  the  other  at  Groton,  which  was  called  Fort  Griswold. 
,il  of  the  vessels  of  war  which  were  ordered  by  Connecticut 
for  the  naval  armament,  were  built  at  New  London.  Privateers 
were  fitted  out  from  here,  and  numerous  prizes  brought  into  the 
harbor,  confiscated  and  sold.  In  1777  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns 
instructed  on  the  Thames,  by  order  of  Congress,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  Huntington.  While  the  British  occupied 
New  York,  their  vessels  and  convoys  were  frequently  annoyed  or 
captured  by  private  armed  vessels  from  New  London,  and  it  be- 
camo  unsafe  for  them  to  navigate  the  sound,  so  bold  and  auda- 
cious had  the  Yankee  privateers  become.  This  state  of  things  ex- 
cited the  ire  of  the  British  commander,  and  he  determined  upon 
Itruction.  Circumstances,  however,  delayed  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  object  until  the  6th  of  September,  1781,  when  a  British 
i  appeared  off  the  harbor  at  daybreak,  and  landed 
n  force  of  about  two  thousand  troops,  composed  of  British  veterans, 
lis  ami  tories,  the  whole  under  command  of  the  infamous 
Benedict  Arnold,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Virginia,  where 
he  had  been  engaged  in  similar  expeditions,  and  who  was  now 
about  to  consummate  the  basest  act  of  his  life,  and  close  his  infa- 
mous career  by  burning  the  dwellings  of  his  neighbors  and  old 
friends. 

The  alarm  signal  agreed  upon  to  call  for  assistance  from  the 
country  people  in  case  of  attack,  was  two  minute  guns  from  Fort 
Griswold.  These  were  fired  when  the  fleet  was  first  discovered, 
but  one  of  the  vessels  tired  a  single  gun  immediately  afterwards, 
ami  as  three  guns  was  a  signal  of  rejoicing  over  a  prize,  this  strat- 
agem altered  the  import  of  the  signal,  and  proved  that  the  enemy 
had  been  faithfully  informed  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  the 
defence  of  the  place.  Everything  was  confusion  in  the  doomed 
town.  The  inhabitants  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  gathering  their 
most  valuable  articles  and  placing  them  on  hoard  of  the  shipping 
in  the  river  for  safety,  while  others  were  hurriedly  arming  them- 
selves and  hastening  to  defend  their  homes  as  best  they  might. 
Col.  William  Ledyurd  was  the  military  commandant  of  the  dis- 
trict, Capt.  Adam  Shapley  commanded  at  Fort  Trumbull,  and 
Capt.  Wm.  Latham  at  Fort  Griswold.  The  former  was  a  mere 
battery,  not  tenable  when  attacked  from  the  land  side,  and  orders 
were  given  to  Capt.  Shapley  to  evacuate  in  case  of  attack,  and 
to  Fort  Griswold.  Expresses  wen-  sent  oil'  to  alarm  the 
country,  inform  Gov.  Trumbull,  at  Lebanon,  and  collect  assist- 
and  Col.  Ledyard  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  an  efficient  de- 
As  he  stepped  into  the  boat  to  cross  to  Fort  Griswold, 
tv  arrangement  in  his  power,  he  said  to  some 
friends  ands   he   pressed,    "  If  1   must  lose  to-day,  either 

honor  or  life,  you  who  know  me,  can  tell  which  it  will 

The  enemy,  meanwhile,  had  landed  in  two  divisions,  one  under 
Col.  Eyre,  composed  of  the  40th  and  54th  regiments  of  British 
regulars,  and  the  third  battalion  of  New  Jersey  volunteers,  with  a 
detachment  of  yagers  and  artillery,  landed  on  the  Groton  side ; 
while  the  other,  composed  of  tie  iment  of  regulars,  the 

loyal  Americans,  the  American  legion,  refugees  and  a  detachment 
of  yagers,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Arnold,  landed  on 
the  New  London  side,  in  a  cove  at  Brown's  farms,  near  the  light- 
,  and  m arched  direct  for  the  town.  A  party  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  collected,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more,  armed 
with  what  came  first  to  hand,  and  marched  without  leaders  to- 
wards the  point  where  the  enemy  were  landing,  but  when  th 

lining  force  with  which  they  bad  to  contend,  they  lic- 
I    and   scattered    in    small    pat  lies    lu  annoy    the 


enemy's  flanks.  A  small  band  threw  themselves  into  an  advanced 
battery,  about  halfway  between  the  light  house  and  town,  wherein 
were  six  iron  cannon,  and  comm»nced  a  hot  tire  upon  the  advance 
of  the  British.  They  were  forced  to  retire,  however,  without  do- 
ing much  damage,  and  the  town  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  torch- 
hearing  foe.  who  commenced  immediately  the  work  of  destruetion. 

The  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  specially  marked  for  the  flames, 
and  heme  the  attack  of  Col.  Eyre  upon  Fort  Griswold,  which 
work  commanded  the  harbor,  and  its  possession  by  the  British 
would  have  prevented  their  sailing  up  the  river.  The  harbor  was 
filled  with  vessels,  and  many  were  lying-  at  the  wharves  ;  among 
the  rest  was  a  rich  merchant  ship  called  the  "  Hannah,"  recently 
captured  from  the  British,  whose  valuable  cargo  had  been  taken 
out  and  placed  in  the  stores  on  the  wharves.  These  with  all  their 
contents,  the  shipping  at  the  docks,  all  the  public  buildings  of 
whatever  kind,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  town,  were  given  up  to 
the  flames  and  plunder.  Justice  to  the  traitor  who  commanded, 
however,  leads  me  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  whether  it 
was  his  intention  or  by  his  orders,  that  private  property  was  de- 
stroyed. He  expressly  states  in  his  report  that  he  is  indebted  to 
"  ('apt.  Stapleton  (who  acted  as  major  of  brigade)  for  his  spirited 
conduct  and  assistance  ;  in  particular  in  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Trumbull,  and  his  endeavors  to  prevent  plundering  (when  the 
stores  were  burnt),  and  the  destruction  of  private  buildings."  He 
further  says  :  "'1  ho  whole  of  which  (the  cargo)  was  burnt  with 
the  stores,  which  proved  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  powder, 
unknown  to  us;  the  explosion  of  the.  powder,  and  change  of  wind, 
soon  after  the  stores  were  fired,  communicated  the  flames  to  pan 
of  the  town,  which  was,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  prevent  it, 
unfortunately  destroyed."  Numerous  instances  are  on  record, 
too,  of  officers  protecting  buildings  and  females  from  the  torch  and 
from  insult,  and  in  one  case  an  ollieer  chastised  a  soldier  on  the 
spot,  for  attempting  to  plunder  from  a  female,  who  appealed  to 
him  for  protection. 

The  change  in  the  wind  was  favorable  to  the  vessels  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor,  and  they  slipped  their  cables  and  sailed  up  the 
river.  Seeing  this,  Arnold  "despatched  a  boat  with  an  officer  to 
Lieut.  Col.  Eyre,  to  countermand  his  first  order  to  attack  the  fort, 
but  the  oilicer  arrived  a  fete  minutes  too  late."  What  an  unfor- 
tunate few  minutes  too  late  was  that!  How  many  valuable  lives 
had  been  spared,  and  how  much  of  misery  been  saved  to  weeping 
relatives  !  how  much  of  human  Buffering  and  agony  had  been  pre- 
vented, could  those  few  minutes  hare  been  recalled!  One  of  the 
saddest  pages  of  American  history  had  never  been  written  ! 

The  record  of  events  on  the  cast  side  is  best  given  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Stephen  Hempstead,  who  participated  in  the  contest  at 
Fort  Griswold,  and  was  severely  wounded  and  left  for  dead, 
which  I  subjoin : 

"  I  was  first  sergeant  of  Captnin  Adam  Shapley 'a  company  of  State  troops, 
and  wits  stationed  with  him  at  the  time,  with  about  twenty-three  nun.  at 
Fort  Trumbull,  on  the  New  London  side.  This  was  a  mere  breastwork  or 
water  battery,  open  from  behind,  and  the  enemy  coming  on  us  from  that 
Quarter,  we  spiked  our  cannon  and  commenced  a  retreat  across  the  river  to 
Kort  tiriswoid  in  three  boats.  The  enemy  were  SO  near  that  they  overshot  us 
with  their  muskets,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  one  boat  commanded  by 
.losiah  Smith,  a  private.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to  New  London  and 
burnt  the  town.  We  were  received  by  the  garrison  with  enthusiasm,  being 
considered  experienced  artillerists,  whom  they  much  needed,  and  we  were 
immediately  assigned  our  stations. 

-•  the  fnrt  was  an  oblong  square,,  with  bastions  at  opposite  angles,  the  long- 
est side  fronting  the  river  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction.  Its  walls 
were  of  stone,  and  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  on  the  lower  side,  and  were 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  On  the  wall  were  pickets  projecting  over  twelve  feet ; 
above  this  was  a  parapet  with  embrasures,  and  within,  a  platform  for  the  can- 
non, aud  a  step  to  mount  to  shoot  over  the  parapet  with  small  arms,  lu  the 
southwest  bastion  was  a  flag-Staff, and  in  that  side  near  the  opposite  ang.e  was 
the  gate,  in  front  of  which  was  a  triangular  breastwork  to  protect  the  gate; 
and  to  the  right  of  this  was  a  redoubt,  with  a  three  pounder  in  it,  which  was 
alu.ut  one  hundred  and  twenty  >ards  from  the  gate. 

'-  Between  the  fort  and  the  liver  was  another  battery,  with  a  covered  way, 
but  which  could  not  be  use!  in  tliis  attack,  as  the  enemy  appeared  in  a  dilfer- 
ent  quarter.  The  garrison,  witll  the  volunteers,  consisted  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men  Soon  after  our  arrival  the  enemy  appeared  in  force  in 
some  woods  about  half  a  mile  southeast  of  the  fort,  from  whence  they  sent  a 
flag  of  truce,  which  was  met  by  Captain  Shapley,  demanding  an  unconditional 
surrender,  threatening  at  the  same  time  to  storm  the  fort  instantly,  if  the 
terms  were  not  accepted.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  w:ks  the  unani- 
mous voice,  that  the  garrison  was  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  so  su- 
perior a  force.  But  a  militia  colonel,  who  was  then  in  the  fort,  and  had  a 
body  of  men  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  said  he  would  reinforce  them  with  two 
or  three  hundred  men  in  fifteen  minutes,  if  they  would  holdout;  Ooloni 
yard  agreed  to  send  back  a  defiance,  upon  the  most  solemn  assurance  of  im- 
mediate succor.  For  this  purpose,  the  colonel  started,  his  men  being  in  sight; 
but  he  was  no  more  seen,  nor  did  he  attempt  a  diversion  in  our  favor. 

■■  When  the  answer  to  their  demand  had  been  returned  b\  Capt.  Shapley, 
the  enemy  were  soon  in  motion,  and  inarched  with  great  rapidity,  in  a  solid 
column,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort,  where,  dividing  the  column, 
they  rushed  furiously  and  simultaneously  to  the  assault  of  the  southwi 
tion  and  the  opposite  sides.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, their  commander  mortally  wounded,  and  Major  Montgomery,  next  in 
rank,  killed,  having  been  thrust  through  the  body  while  in  the  act*  of  sealing 
the  wails  at  tile  southwest  bastion,  by  Uaptain  Shapley.  The  command  then 
devolved  on  Colonel  IJcckwith,  a  refugee  from  New  Jersey,  who  commanded  a 
corps  of  that  description.  The  enemy  rallied  and  returned  to  the  attack  with 
great  vigor,  but  were  received  and  repulsed  witll  equal  firmness.  During  the 
attack  a  shot  cut  the  halyards,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground,  but  was  instmtly 
remounted  on  a  pike  pule,  'this  accident  proved  fatal  to  us.  as  the  enemy, 
Supposing  it  had  been  struck  by  its  defenders,  rallied  Again,  and  rushing  with 
redoubled  impetuosity,  carried  the  southwest  bastion  by  storm.  I  i 
moment  ml r  loss  was  trilling  in  number,  being  six  i:  1  and  eighteen 

or  twenty  wounded.  Never  was  a  post  inure  bravely  defended,  nor  a  garrison 
more  barbarously  butchered.  We  fought  with  all  kinds  of  weapons,  and  at 
all  places,  with  a  courage  that  deserved  a  better  fate  Many  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  under  tie  Imply  throwing  shot  over  on  them ;  and  never 

would  we  have  relinquished  our  arms,  had  we  had  the  least  idea  that  such  a 
catastrophe  would  have  foil 

•l  To  describe  the  scene.  I  must  be  permitted  to  go  back  a  little  in  my  narra- 
tive. I  commanded  an  eighteen  pounder  on  the  south  side  of  the  gate,  and 
when  in  the  act  of  sighting  my  gun,  a  ball  passed  through  the  eml 
Struck  me  a  little  above  the  right  ear.  grazing  the  skull  and  cutting  off  the 
veins,  which  bled  profusely.  A  handkerchief  was  tied  around  it.  and  1  con- 
tinued at  my  duty.  Discovering  some  little  time  after  that  a  British 
had  broken  a  picket  at  the  bastion  on  my  left,  and  was  forcing  himself 
through  the  ho, e  while  the  men   state  were  ga/.ing  at  tin 

which  raged  opposite  to  them,  and  observing  no  olficer  in  that  direction.  I 
jumped  from  the  platform  and  run  to  them,  crying.  'My  brave  fellows,  the 
enemy  are  breaking  in  behind  y  ou !'  and  raised  my  pike  to  despatch  the  in- 
truder, when  a  hall  struck  my  left  arm  at  the  elbow,  and  my  pike  fell  to  the 
ground  Nevertheless.  1  grasped  it  with  my  right  hand,  and  with  the  men, 
who  turned  and  fought  manfully,  cleared  the  breach. 

"  The  enen.}  .  however,  soon  after  forced  the  southwest  bastion,  where  Cap- 
tain Shapley,  Captain  Peter  Richards,  Lieut,  diehard  Chapman,  and  several 
men  of  distinction  and  volunteers,  had  fought  with  unconquerable  courage, 
aud  were  all  either  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and  sustained  the  brunt  of 
every  attack.  Colonel  Ledyard,  seeing  the  enemy  within  the  fort,  gave  orders 
-■  firing,  and  to  throw  down  our  arms,  as  the  fort  had  surrendered. 
We  did  so.  but  they  continued  firing  upon  us.  crossed  the  fort  and  opened 
the  gate,  when  they  marched  in.  tiling  in  platoons  upon  those  who  were 
retreating  to  the  magazines  and  barrack  rooms  for  safety.  At  this  moment 
the  renegade  colonel  commanding  cried  out.  '  Who  commands  this  garri- 
son?1 Colonel  Ledyard,  who  was  standing  near  me.  answered.  '  I  did.  sir. 
but  you  do  now,"  at  the  same  time  stepping  forward,  handed  him  his 
sword  with  the  point  towards  himself.  At  this  moment  I  perceived  a  soldier 
mi  ting  me  from  behind.  1  turned  suddenly  round  and 
I  endeavoring  to  unship  it  and  knock  off  the  thrust — but 
in  vain.  Having  but  one  hand,  lie  succeeded  in  forcing  it  into  my  right  hip 
above  the  joint,  and  just  below  the  abdomen,  and  crushed  me  to  the  ground. 
The  first  person  I  saw  aft.  i  my  brave  commander,  a  corpse  by  my 

side,  having  been  run  through   the  body  with  his  own  sword,  by  the  savage 

■■  Ni  vcr  was  a  scene  of  more  brutal,  wanton  caroagc  witnessed,  than  now 
took  place.     The  enemy  were  still  firing  on   I  ins  in    the   barrack- 

rooms,  which   they  continued   lor  some   minutes,  when    i  -,1   that 

they  wei  I   "f  being    blown  up  by  communicating  tile  to  the  powder 

scattered  at  the  mouth  of  the  magazine  while  delivering  ca  or  did  it 

■   were  helplessly  wounded  and  in   the 


sconies  of  death.     I  recollect  Captain  William  Seymour,  a  volunteer  from 
Hartford,  had   thirteen    bayonet   wounds,  although    his    knee   had   pre' 
rtteled  by  a  ball— so  much  so.  that  it  was  obliged 

But  1  need  not  mention  particular  cases.     I  have  air. 
We  had  six  killed  and  eighteen  wounded,  previous  to  their  storming  our  lines; 
eighty-five  wore  killed,  in  all,  thirty-five  mortally  and  dai  minded, 

and  forty  taki  to  New  York,  most  of  them  slightly  hurt. 

•"After  the  massacre,  they  plundered  us  of  everything  we  had.  and  left  ns 
literally  naked.  When  they  commenced  gathering  us  up,  together  with  their 
own  wounded,  they  put  theirs  under  the  shade  of  tho  platform,  and  i 
us  to  the  sun.  in  front  of  the  barracks,  where  we  remained  over  an  hour. 
Those  who  could  stand  were  then  paraded  and  ordered  to  the  landing,  wdiile 
those  who  could  not  (of  which  number  I  wa-  i  put  into  one 

ammunition  wagons,  and  taken  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  (which  was  very  steep, 
and  at  least  one  hundred  rods  in  descent),  from  whence  it  was  permitted  to 
run  down  by  itself,  but  was  arrested  in  its  course  near  the  river  by  an  apple- 
tree.  The  pain  and  anguish  we  all  endured  in  this  rapid  descent,  as  the 
wagon  jumped  and  jostled  over  the  rocks  and  holes,  is  inconceivable;  and  the 
jar  in  its  arrest  was  like  bursting  the  cords  of  life  asunder,  and  caused  us  to 
shriek  with  almost  supernatural  force.  Our  cries  were  distinctly  heard  and 
noticed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (which  is  nearly  a  mile  wide)  amidst 
all  the  confusion  which  raged  in  the  burning  and  sacking  of  the  town.  We 
remained  in  the  wagon  more  than  an  hour  before  our  humane  conquerors 
hUDtcd  us  up.  when  we  were  again  paraded  and  laid  on  the  beach,  preparatory 
to  embarkation.  But  by  the  interposition  of  Kbcnewr  Ledyard  (brother  to 
Colonel  Ledyard),  who  humanely  represented  our  deplorable  situation,  and 
Ulty  of  our  being  able  to  reach  New  York,  thirty-five  of  us  wero 
paroled  in  the  usual  form.  Being  near  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Avery,  who 
was  also  one  of  our  number,  we  were  taken  into  it.  Here  we  had  not  long  re- 
mained, before  a  marauding  party  set  fire  to  every  room,  evidently  intending 
to  burn  us  up  with  the  house.  The  party  soon  left  it.  when  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty extinguished,  and  we  were  thus  saved  from  the  flames.  Ebenezer  Led- 
yard again  interfered,  and  obtained  a  sentinel  to  remain  and  guard  us  until 
the  la^t  of  the  enemy-embarked,  about  11  o'clock  at  night.  None  of  our  peo- 
ple came  to  us  till  near  daylight  the  next  morning,  not  Knowiug  previous  to 
that  time  that  the  enemy  had  departed. 

L'  Such  a  night  of  distress  and  anguish  was  scarcely  ever  passed  by  mortal. 
Thirty-five  of  us  were  lying  on  the  bare  floor — stiff,  mangled  and  wounded  in 
every  manner,  exhausted  with  pain,  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  without  clothes 
or  anything  to  cover  us,  trembling  with  cold  and  spasms  of  extreme  anguish, 
without  fire  or  light,  parched  with  excruciating  thirst,  not  a  wound  d 
nor  a  soul  to  administer  to  our  wants,  nor  an  assisting  hand  to  turn  us  during 
those  long,  tedious  hours  of  the  night:  nothing  but  groans  and  unavailing 
sighs  were  heard,  and  two  of  our  number  did  not  live  to  see  the  light  of  the 
morning,  which  brought  with  it  some  ministering  angels  to  our  relief.  The 
first  was  in  the  person  of  Miss  Fanny  Ledyard,  of  Southold,  L.  I.,  then  on  ft 
visit  to  her  uncle,  our  murdered  commander,  who  held  to  my  lips  a  cup  of 
warm  chocolate,  and  soon  after  returned  with  wine  and  other  refreshments, 
which  revived  us  a  little.     For  these  kii  has  never  ceased  to  receive 

my  most  grateful  thanks  and  fervent  prayers  for  her  felicity. 

11  The  cruelty  of  our  enemies  cannot  be  conceived ;  and  our  renegade  coun- 
trymen surpassed  in  this  respect,  if  possible,  our  British  foes.  We  were  at 
least  an  hour  after  the  battle  within  a  few  steps  of  a  pump  in  tho  garrison, 
well  supplied  with  water,  and.  although  we  were  suffering  with  thirst,  they 
would  not  permit  us  to  take  a  drop  of  it,  nor  give  us  any  themselves.  Some 
of  our  number,  who  were  not  disabled  from  going  to  the  pump,  were  repulsed 
with  the  bayonet;  and  not  one  drop  did  1  taste  after  the  action  had  com- 
menced, although  begging  for  it  after  I  was  wounded  of  all  who  can, 
me,  until  relieved  by  Miss  Ledyard.  We  were  a  horrible  sight  at  this  time.  Our 
own  friends  did  not  know  us:  even  my  own  wife  came  into  the  room  in  search 
of  me.  and  did  not  recognize  me.  and  as  I  did  not  see  her.  she  left  the  room 
to  seek  for  me  among  the  slain,  who  had  been  collected  under  a  large  elm-tree 
near  the  house.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  many  of  them  could 
be  identitied:  and  we  were  frequently  called  to  assist  our  friends  in  distin- 
guishing them,  by  remembering  particular  wounds,  etc.  Being  myself  taken 
out  by  two  men  for  this  purpose,  I  met  my  wife  and  brother,  who,  after  my 
wounds  were  dressed  by  Dr.  Downer,  from  Preston,  took  me— not  to  my  own 
home,  for  that  was  in  ashes,  as  also  every  particle  of  my  property,  furniture 
and  clothing— but  to  my  brother's,  where  I  laid  eleven  months  as  helpless  as 
a  child,  and  to  this  day  feel  the  effects  of  it  severely. 

"  Such  was  the  battle  of  Groton  Heights  ;  and  such,  as  far  as  my  imperfect 
manner  and  language  can  describe,  a  part  of  the  suffering  which  we  endured. 
Never  for  a  moment  have  I  regretted  the  share  I  had  in  it.  I  would,  for  an 
equal  degree  of  honor,  and  the  prosperity  which  has  resulted  to  my  country 
from  the  Revolution,  be  willing,  if  possible,  to  suffer  it  again.'' 

Before  the  work  of  destruction  was  complete,  the  militia  from 
the  country  had  collected  in  such  numbers  that  Arnold  thought 
his  safety  lay  in  retreat,  and  he  accordingly  gathered  his  troops 
and  re-embarked  at  dusk,  taking  with  him  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  soldiers  from  Fort  Griswold  its  prisoners.  Thus  ended 
one  of  the  most  bloody  scenes  of  massacre  and  destruction  during 
the  war  for  independence. 

In  1793,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  endeavored  to  re- 
munerate the  sutl'crers  by  gifts  of  land  on  the  Western  Reserve  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  but  owing  to  deaths  and  removals,  but  few  of 
the  actual  sufferers  ever  realized  much  benefit  from  their  munifi- 
cence. So  many  heads  of  families  had  liecn  killed  and  their  house- 
holds broken  up,  so  many  left  for  safer  abiding  places,  that  for 
many  years  the  town  did  not  cease,  to  exhibit  marks  of  the  besom 
of  destruetion  which  had  swept  over  it.  The  treaty  of 
which  soon  followed,  and  the  consequent  release  from  heavy  draw- 
backs upon  trade,  induced  many  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment thereby — captains  of  privateers,  discharged  officers  and 
soldiers, — to  seize  upon  the  inducements  held  out  by  commercial 
enterprise,  and  as  early  as  1784,  we  are  informed,  a  flourishing 
commerce  was  the  characteristic  of  the  phi 

From  1812  to  '15,  or  during  the  lust  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Slates,  New  London  suffered  immeasurably,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view ;  nor  were  her  sufferings  limited  to  tho 
period  embraced  between  those  dates.  The  embargo  act  of  1807 
completely  and  suddenly  stopped  the  tide  of  a  prosperous  trade 
which  had  come  to  her  shines  up  to  that  time,  and  for  a  portion  of 
the  period  during  which  the  war  lasted,  her  portals  were  so  closely 
shut  and  guarded  that  not  even  a  row  boat  could  pass  out.  lit 
December,  1812,  Commodore  Decatur  entered  the  harbor  in  tho 
United  States,  accompanied  by  his  prize,  the  Macedonian,  which 
he  had  captured  a  month  previous  in  latitude  30  degrees,  longitude 
•2<\  degrees.  In  April,  1813,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  in  the  flag-ship 
Ramillies,  accompanied  by  a  formidable  fleet,  entered  the  sound, 
and  blockaded  the  entrance  thereto,  so  as  to  shut  off  the  exit  of 
vessels  in  that  direction.  In  June  following,  the  frigates  United 
States  aud  .Macedonian,  and  sloop-of-war  Hornet,  came  through 
the  sound,  hoping  to  slip  past  the  enemy  and  get  to  sea;  in  this, 
however,  they  were  disappointed,  and  being  chased  by  their  whole 
force,  were  driven  into  New  London  harbor,  and  a  strict  blockade 
commenced.  The  British  fleet  was  augmented,  aud  for  a  long 
time  the  inhabitants  feared  another  invasion,  and  made  every  pre- 
paration to  meet  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  attempted,  however, 
and  the  rcmaineler  of  the  time,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
passed  by  the  vessels  and  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
unrelieved,  except  by  incidents,  which  came  more  properly  within 
the  scope  of  her  local  historian.      One  or  two  of  these  1  will  notice. 

The  tirst,  which  has  given  tho  name  of  Mother  Bailey  a  wide 
celebrity,  occurred  when  the  British  fleet  first  blockaded  the  port. 
Preparation  was  made  to  cannonade  the  enemy,  in  case  he  should 
bombard  the  vessels  and  town,  and  Major  Smith,  with  a  company 
of  volunteers,  garrisoned  Fort  Griswold.  He  was  somewhat  de- 
ficient in  the  munitions  of  war,  and,  among  other  things,  lacked 
flannel  for  cartridges.  He  mentioned  this  want  to  a  Mr.  Latham, 
who  volunteered  to  procure  it.  He  crossed  to  New  London,  but 
such  was  lhe  contusion  consequent  upon  the  expected  attack — 
many  families  removing  their  effects  from  the  city, — that  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  supply,  and  he  re-crossed  to  Groton.  While 
walking  through  the  village  in  pursuit  of  his  object,  he  was  met 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Bailey,  a  warm-hearted  and  impulsive  woman,  tho 
wife  of  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  fort  in  1781,  who  rallied  him 
upon  his  downcast  countenance,  lie  explained  the  cause,  and 
she  immediately  promised  to  relieve  him.  Going  about  among 
her  neighbors,  she  collected  all  the  children's  petticoats  she  could 
find,  unil  In  ought  them  to    Mr.  Latham,  who   told    her   there   was 

[CONCLUDED   OS    1  I 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
I  AM  NEVER  ALO.XE. 

I  am  never  alone— everything  is  a  token — 

Tho  woods,  and  the  streams,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  sea; 
There  is  not  a  leaf  or  a  bud  but  hath  spoken, 

In  eloquent  silence,  my  loved  one,  of  I 
I  mam  amid  scenes  that  some  would  call  dreary, 

"When  night  o'er  fiiir  nature  her  mantle  has  thrown, 
But  thy  gentle  form.  .li  still  hovering  near  me— 

Wherever  I  wander  I'm  never  alone. 

I  am  never  alone :  when  the  red  morning  blnshoa 

The  rose  of  thy  cheek  in  the  tints  I  can  trace. 
Thr  soft  rippling  waves,  when  the  wind  gently  gushes, 

Remind  me  alone  of  thy  beauty  and  grace  ; 
Thy  lips  seem  tho  roses  tho  sunshine  outriding, 

Thy  voice  I  can  hear  in  the  lake's  joyous  tono; 
Thy  violet  eyes  'ncath  the  mossy  bank  lying, 

I  fancy  I  see — I  am  never  alone. 

I  am  nevor  alone ;  for  thy  spirit  is  near  me ; 

Tis  thou  art  my  first  happy  dream  In  the  night; 
I  whisper  thy  name  when  the  winds  only  bear  me; 

I  hear  the  sweet  echoes,  and  they  arc  delight. 
Though  doomed  for  a  time  my  heart's  treasure  to  banish, 

The  thought  that  thou'rt  constant,  for  all  will  atone, 
As  long  as  the  light  of  thy  love  will  not  vanish, 

Wherever  I  wander  I'm  never  alone. 


*    mm*    » 


[Written  for  Ballon'*  Pictorial.] 

THE  NEW  WHITE   DRESS. 

BY    ALICE    CARET. 

Tite  Osborne  were  tho  most  unpopular  family  in  the  village 

they  lived — not  for  any  harm  they  had  done  to  anybody, 
and  not  bceause  they  were  poor — so  their  neighbors  said  ;  they 
would  not  think  of  disliking  Mrs.  Osborn  and  her  daughters  on 
that  account  simply — (),  no,  not  they!  But  to  use  the  term  by 
which  she  was  characterized  among  the  village  people,  she  was 
"  stuck  up,"  and  what  right  she  had  to  bo  so  they  could  not  sec. 
Now  there  was  no  reason  that  any  one  knew  of,  why  Mrs.  Osborn 
should  not  entertain  as  much  self-respect  as  any  other  person,  ex- 
cept that  she  was  very  poor — so  poor,  indeed,  that  herself  and 

n  were  obliged  to  do  that  which  their  hands  found  to  do,  in 
order  to  procure  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life ;  and  with  all 

(Torts,  they  were  often  forced  to  do  without  a  good  many  of 
the  latter.  But  no  matter  what  Mrs.  Osborn's  neighbors  said  to 
the  contrary,  the  secret  of  their  dislike  was  all  in  the  fact  that  sho 
poor  and  proud.  She  would  starve  to  death,  it  was  often 
said,  before  she  would  set  her  big  girl  to  washing,  as  she  ought  to  do. 
had  lived  in  the  village  of  Cloppcrton  seven  years  at  the 
time  our  story  opens,  and  though  people  believed  and  said  she 
had  never  five  dollars  in  her  purse  at  one  time,  no  one  had  ever 
seen  herself  or  her  children  untidy,  or  even  inelegant,  if  to  be 
tastefully  and  becomingly  dressed  may  be  called  elegant. 

At  church  she  and  her  children  were  always  as  well  dressed  as 
the  best  of  them — not  so  expensively,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  pro- 
priety and  prettiness  which  no  vulgar  outlay  of  money  could 
match.  The  same  black  silk  dress,  which  assumed  the  new  fash- 
ions under  the  skilful  management  of  Mrs.  Osborn,  as  often  as  the 

ishions  came,  served  her  all  these  seven  winters ;  the  same 
white  shawl,  which  the  Cloppcrton  ladies  said,  spitefully,  looked 

-  as  if  it  hud  just  come  from  tho  store,  and  the  same  leghorn 

I,  with  one  dark  brown  ribbon  for  winter,  and  another  of 
mixed  blue  and  white  for  the  summer,  made  the  chief  variety  of 
her  costume ;  all  the  variety  in  which  she  went  abroad,  if  we  add 
n  white  summer  dress,  and  a  new  collar  now  and  then,  which  Mrs. 

n's  neighbors  said  were  invariably  trimmed  with  the  same  lace. 
When  she  came,  she  brought  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and  a  little 
girl  ten  years  old,  and  those  were  grown  now  to  be  seven  and  sev- 
enteen ;  and  two  lovelier  children  wero  not  to  bo  found  in  all  the 
village,  but  never  grew  sisters  together  more  unlike.  Rebecca, 
the  eldest,  had  eyes  and  hair  as  black  as  the  night,  and  her  com- 
plexion was  that  clear  brunette  where  the  reddest  roses  are  sure  to 
grow.  She  had  all  her  mother's  pride,  and  more  than  her  moth- 
er's statcliness  of  manners.  It  did  not  grieve  her  at  all  to  be  left 
out  of  the  play  at  school ;  with  her  book  at  the  brookside,  or  in 
tho  shadow  of  some  thick-topped  tree,  sho  could  amuse  herself 
more  pleasantly  than  with  their  pastimes ;  and  when  she  grew 
older  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  find  compensation  for  the  forgetful- 
nessof  her  young  acquaintances,  when  at  their  merry-makings  she 
was  overlooked.  She  had  the  same  smile,  and  the  same  polite 
salutation  for  the  young  women  of  Cloppcrton  one  time  as  another. 
If  she  chanced  to  be  carrying  the  bundle  of  sewing-work,  which 
she  and  her  mother  had  been  doing,  she  made  no  effort  to  conceal 
it,  nor  turned  her  feet  one  inch  from  the  path  she  was  in,  nor 
averted  her  eyes  one  inch  from  the  eyes  that  looked  scornfully 
upon  her;  and  this,  the  villagers  said,  was  the  worst  pride  of  all — 
if  she  would  hut  avoid  them,  or  try  to  conceal  her  bundle  of  work, 
they  would  comparatively  care  nothing  about  it. 

Tho  younger  child,  Lucy,  had  never  a  rose  on  her  cheeks  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end ;  her  eyes  were  brown  and  melancholy, 
and  her  hair  of  tho  same  color  hung  in  half  curls  down  her  neck 
and  shoulders.  It  was  her  delight  to  tend  the  flowers,  of  which 
Mrs.  Osborn  had  many  beautiful  varieties,  and  to  feed  the  birds, 
which  congregated  in  great  numbers  about  the  garden  and  door- 
yard.  Her  voice  was  low  and  soft,  and  few  persons  had  ever 
heard  it  at  all,  or  knew  what  music  they  lost  in  shutting  their 
doors  and  their  hearts  away  from  the  little  girl. 

Spring  was  come ;  the  time  for  new  leaves  and  new  dresses, 
new  hopes  and  new  plans,  new  improvements  and  new  courage. 
Lint   none  of  these,  except,  indeed,  the   new   leaves  and    (lowers, 


camo  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Osborn ;  and  these  last,  the  fli 
were  raining  down  untimely.  The  low,  mossed  roof  of  her  cot- 
is  white  with  the  blooms  of  the  cherry  trees  that  grew  thick 
in  her  doorvard  ;  the  eaves  were  full  of  them,  and  will)  the  lightest 
swaying  of  the  wind  they  drifted  in  at  the  Open  window,  and  over 
the  pillow  and  the  white  face  of  little  Lucy,  sick  unto  death. 

The  wild  winds  of  March  had  blown  too  roughly  for  her  frail 
constitution,  and  a  chill  had  been  struck  to  her  heart  by  them, 
which  the  soft,  showery  April,  and  the  sweet,  genial  May,  and 
even  the  golden  warmth  and  rosy  flush  of  Juno  had  failed  to  dissi- 
pate. The  birds  that  had  been  used  to  her  feeding,  chirped  at  her 
window,  and  fluttered  their  brown  wings  in  and  out  tho  rose- 
bushes; but  she  made  no  answer — she  did  not  see  them  now.  The 
of  broken  china,  so  carefully  gathered  in  days  past,  shone 
in  a  row  on  the  shelf  of  her  playhouse,  tho  mossy  carpet  of  which 
had  grown  black  and  dry  for  the  need  of  her  careful  tendance ;  her 
frock  hung  by  one  sleeve  at  tho  head  of  the  bed,  and  close  by  it 
against  the  wall  hung  her  straw  hat,  some  withered  violets  and 
rosebuds  twisted  through  its  blue  ribbon,  and  beneath  it,  their 
strings  tied  together,  dangled  her  half-worn  shoes.  Dear  littlo 
child,  she  would  never  need  them  any  more — so  the  mother  felt 
as  she  trembled  and  prayed  at  the  bedside,  and  so  felt  the  sister  as 
she  kissed  her  and  called  her  name,  saying,  when  the  white  lips 
made  no  answer,  "  God  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

O,  how  dark  the  night  shut  in  over  the  little  house  that  till  then 
had  been  so  happy;  they  could  not  belicvo,  mother  and  daughter, 
that  the  morning  would  ever  come — surely  never  to  their  hearts. 
No  voice  of  lamentation  went  up.  There  were  none  to  hear,  or  to 
comfort  the  poor  widow  and  child,  and  shutting  the  agony  closo 
in  their  own  hearts,  they  suffered  a  double  torture. 

The  candle  light  shone  faintly  from  the  open  door — so  faintly, 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ephraim  Flint,  as  ho  walked  staidly  and  cir- 
cumspectly past,  did  not  see  it.  His  hat  was  lowered  over  his 
eyes,  and  they  were  downcast,  as  in  a  musing  mood — it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  he  was  meditating  the  next  Sabbath's 
sermon,  as  with  slow  steps  he  pursued  his  way,  not  looking  to  the 
right  nor  the  left.  He  wore  his  "  customary  suit  of  mourning 
black,"  as  became  a  clergyman,  and  on  his  face  a  look  of  sober 
sanctity,  exceedingly  proper.  And  you  would  have  thought,  to 
look  at  him,  that  the  heart  beating  in  that  broad  chest  would  have 
sometimes  rebelled  against  the  everlasting  propriety,  but  it  did 
not ;  no  smile  but  the  benign  one  following  the  quotation  of  some 
scripture  text  had  ever  been  known  to  cross  his  lips.  Was  ho  not 
set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  work  of  tho  ministry,  and  how 
should  he  "smile  like  common,  worldly  men? 

Rev.  Dr.  Flint  was  not,  however,  a  bad  man,  nor  a  hypocrite ; 
at  any  rate,  it  was  a  sanctified  hypocrisy  (if  such  a  thing  may  be) 
that  made  him  the  solemn,  respectable,  unsympathizing  individual 
he  was.  Ho  had  confounded  the  manner  and  method  of  his  life 
to  what  both  himself  and  his  parishioners  considered  propriety,  if 
not  duty,  and  long  habit  had  become  second  nature;  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Flint  had  no  conception  of  how  much  better  tho  nature  was 
which  God  had  given  him  than  the  one  he  had  made  for  himself. 
He  had  been  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Cloppcrton  (the  wealthiest 
and  most  respectable,  of  course,)  for  fifteen  years,  and  his  fine 
black  hair  had  now  a  few  sprinkles  of  gray,  and  the  real  careworn 
expression  in  the  deep  lines  about  his  mouth  and  across  his  fore- 
head told  of  straggles  with  sorrow,  of  wrestlings  with  temptation, 
and  it  may  be  (for  who  is  wholly  pure  ?)  of  yielding  to  sin. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  faces  of  Mrs.  Osborn  and  her  children, 
for  he  had  been  used  to  seeing  them  in  one  of  the  rear  pews  of  his 
church  all  tho  seven  years  of  their  life  at  Cloppcrton ;  but  he  had 
never  seen  them  in  their  own  house — indeed,  he  had  never  thought 
about  their  house  at  all,  or  themselves,  except  as  creatures  immor- 
tally endowed.  He  had  greater  and  more  profitable  things  to 
contemplate  than  the  widows  and  orphans  of  his  congregation  ! 

Ho  had  wrought  earnestly,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  desiring 
the  salvation  of  souls ;  nevertheless,  his  people  were  like  a  collec- 
tion of  dry  bones,  needing  to  be  stirred  by  an  influx  of  spiritual 
life,  which  he  had  no  power  to  pour  upon  them.  He  could  con- 
vince the  understandings  and  enforce  a  dry  obedience  to  the  per- 
formance of  religious  duty,  but  he  could  not  touch  the  hearts  of 
men,  nor  make  the  dead  bones  live.  And  as  he  made  his  melan- 
choly walk  past  the  house  of  death,  he  was  mourning  over  bis  in- 
competencies and  insufficiencies  ;  he  had  searched  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  for  moving  epithets,  yet  they  had  fallen  powerless,  and 
he  had  ingeniously  knitted  strong  and  burning  phrases  one  into 
another,  yet  they  bad  seemed  rather  to  sear  than  to  melt  the  hearts 
for  which  they  had  been  coined.  His  own  heart  the  while  was 
darkened  and  close  shut — that  needed  to  be  touched  first  of  all. 
So  profound  were  his  meditations,  that  his  hands,  closely  locked 
behind  him,  failed  to  unclasp  themselves  ns  he  came  opposite  the 
gate  of  Mrs.  Josiah  Longstrcct,  who  gave  a  strawberry  supper 
that  night,  and  had  invited  the  great  Dr.  Flint  as  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  repast.  It  was  the  cessation  of  the  hum  of  voices  (for 
the  assembled  party  were  awaiting  him  in  the  garden),  rather  than 
tho  solemn  beckoning  which  the  oldest  woman  of  the  party  made 
with  her  black  fan,  that  arrested  his  attention,  and  turning  soberly 
about  he  undid  the  latch  noiselessly,  and  with  scarce  a  perceptible 
brightening  of  Jlis  customary  benignant  expression,  walked  down 
the  path,  shaking  hands  to  the  right  and  left  as  he  went. 

The  party  now  received  an  accession  in  the  person  of  Miss  Abi- 
gail Spankum.  There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  her  shak- 
ing the  dust  from  her  black  silk  gown,  and  stamping  her  little  feet 
at  tho  door,  which  told  of  unusual  excitement  before  it  had  been 
seen  in  the  flashing  of  her  black  eyes,  or  heard  in  the  sharp  twang 
of  her  voice.  Miss  Spankum  felt  herself,  and  was  acknowledged 
to  be,  one  of  the  regulators  of  the  proprieties  of  Cloppcrton.  How 
she  became  invested  with  the  authority  she  exercised  I  cannot 
tell,  but  she  was  the  law  in  matters  both  sacred  and  secular.    Her 


sharp  black  eyes  quickly  detected  the  corner  of  the  room  in  which 
sat  Dr.  Flint,  hedged  round  by  half  a  dozen  old  ladies  in  black, 
and  quickly  Miss  Spankum  was  seated  in  the  rocking-chair  next 
to  him. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  saw  as  I  came  along?"  she  said.  "  Why 
the  greatest  piece  of  folly  that  a  certain  proud  woman  you  all 
know  could  be  guilty  of — the  extravagance  of  some  people  is 
dreadful.  I  was  positively  shocked  when  I  thought  what  might 
have  been  done  with  that  money  I  Just  to  think  what  that  money 
might  have  done! — bought  our  minister  a  new  hat,  for  instance. 
But  some  women  are  so  selfish  and  so  proud,  they  never  think  of 
anybody  but  themselves,  and  I  dare  say,  it  is  not  without  design 
she  spent  that  money  to-night." 

The  doctor  said  something  about  the  wonderful  excellence  of 
charity,  but  Miss  Spankum  cut  him  short,  by  adding: 

"She  bought  what  she  was  not  able  to  pay  for;  and  any  woman 
that  will  do  that,  would  soon  ruin  a  husband,  if  she  could  get  one." 

"Do  you  understand  the  circumstances  ?"  inquired  Dr.  Flint. 
"  Tho  purchase  you  so  disapprove,  may  havo  been  a  necessity ; 
and  always  to  be  slow  to  condemn  is  commendable." 

Everybody  knew  that  Mrs.  Osborn  was  alluded  to,  and  all  in- 
quired eagerly  what  it  was  that  she  had  bought,  and  what  price 
she  had  agreed  to  pay.  When  it  was  known  that  it  was  a  new 
white  dress,  there  was  a  general  uplifting  of  hands,  and  many 
exclamations  of  indignant  surprise. 

"  if  it  were  only  herself  she  is  injuring,"  faltered  Miss  Spankum, 
wiping  her  eyes,  "  it  would  be  very  different;  but  think  of  the  ter- 
ribly extravagant  example  she  is  setting  to  our  joung  people — 
who  of  them  that  can  get  a  dollar  will  not  sooner  give  it  for  some 
gewgaw  than  for  a  Bible  I" 

Everybody  said  it  was  shocking,  except  Dr.  Flint,  who  looked 
solemn  and  sail  nothing.  Miss  Spankum  eyed  him  sharp]] 
ing  something  must  be  done,  and  somebody  must  do  it;  6he  for 
one  had  put  up  with  that  woman  as  long  as  she  could  or  would. 
Mrs.  Longstrcct  suggested  the  propriety  of  bringing  tho  offender 
before  the  church. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,"  said  Miss  Spankum;  "I  think  Dr. 
Flint  ought  to  go  and  talk  with  her.  It's  his  privilege,  as  well  as 
duty;  and  to  give  effect  to  the  reprimand,  and  make  the  woman 
ashamed,  if  anything  can,  Mrs.  Longstrcct  and  I  will  go  along." 

In  vain  Dr.  Flint  urged  excuses,  or  suggested  some  other  time. 
It  would  not  do ;  the  ladies  knew  right  well  that  Mrs.  Osborn  out- 
shone them  in  her  old  dress,  and  the  thought  of  what  she  would 
do  in  her  new  one,  stimulated  them  to  urge  the  propriety,  nay,  tho 
necessity,  of  a  summary  and  severe  reprimand. 

When,  after  supper,  the  doctor  announced  his  intention  of  call- 
ing on  Mrs.  Osborn,  Miss  Spankum  and  Mrs.  Longstrcct  hastened 
to  proffer  their  services,  but  the  doctor  politely  declined  ;  he  felt 
that  what  he  should  say  would  be  given  to  him  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. He  was  enjoined  to  hasten  his  return,  and  the  ladies, 
highly  delighted,  resumed  their  tea  drinking  and  their  gossip. 

An  hour  went  by,  and  two  hours,  and  three  hours,  and  Dr. 
Flint  did  not  return ;  Miss  Spankum  was  afraid  some  fearful  acci- 
dent had  befallen  him,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  following 
him,  but  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  her  suggestion  was  disre- 
garded. The  ladies  blamed  her  for  the  deprivation  they  suffered 
in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Flint.  Now  that  it  was  too  late,  they  felt 
that  another  time  might  have  been  chosen  for  the  visit  to  Mrs. 
Osborn — a  time  when  it  would  not,  as  now,  have  conflicted  with 
their  pleasure.  Miss  Spankum  had  made  a  mistake — a  serious 
mistake  ;  she  felt  it,  but  not  so  positively  then  as  thereafter. 

Irritated  with  himself  and  with  everything  (for  ministers  may 
sometimes  be  irritated),  Dr.  Flint  walked  hastily  to  the  widow's 
bouse,  and  without  having  been  noticed  by  mother  or  daughter, 
rapped  abruptly  and  sharply  on  the  open  door. 

"  How  good  in  you  to  come,"  said  Mrs.  Osborn,  a  smile  shining 
through  her  tears;  "she  has  been  in  heaven  more  than  an  hour." 
And  softly  she  led  him  to  the  bed,  where  fast  asleep  lay  the  pret- 
tiest lamb  of  all  his  flock.  As  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  soft  hair 
combed  smooth  for  the  burial,  his  heart  smote  him  for  never  hav- 
ing done  so  till  then ;  and  kneeling  beside  the  dead,  be  prayed 
long  and  fervently — not  so  much  for  the  mourners,  as  for  those 
who  had  never  been  called  to  mourn  ;  those  whose  hearts  in  tho 
continual  sunshine  of  prosperity  had  been  withered  to  littleness, 
or  parched  to  dusty  dryness.  We  need  scarcely  say  the  white 
dress  was  for  the  dead  child,  and  that  the  mother  herself  wept  less 
bitterly  at  tho  funeral  than  did  Miss  Spankum,  for  her  heart  re- 
proached her  for  all  the  evil  things  she  had  spoken ;  and  though 
she  tried  to  speak  some  comfort  to  the  mourners,  it  was  herself 
who  needed  comfort  the  most. 

The  next  time  there  was  a  gathering  at  Mrs.  Longstrcct's  tho 
mirth  of  the  children  was  unrcbuked,  and  never  a  shake  of  the 
head  was  given  to  the  young  girls  for  their  sly  jokes  and  laughter. 
Merriest  of  them  all  was  Rebecca  Osborn  j  before  the  first  real 
kindness  of  her  young  neighbors  all  her  proud  reserve  had  melted 
away,  and  it  was  the  wonder  of  the  young  folks  of  Cloppcrton 
how  they  had  ever  got  along  without  Rebecca. 

Shining  among  them  like  the  genial  sunshine  of  summer,  was 
the  contented  smile  of  Dr.  Flint.  And  chattering  and  bustling, 
everywhere  at  once  (a  little  authoritative,  but  not  disagreeably  so), 
was  Miss  Spankum.  It  was,  indeed,  time  now  that  Mrs.  Osborn 
had  a  new  white  dress,  and  Mrs.  Longstrcct  whispered  confiden- 
tially to  some  of  her  friends  that  it  was  the  gift  of  Miss  Spankum. 
We  said  Mrs.  Osborn  had  a  new  dress  ;  but  though  made  for  her, 
it  was  worn  by  Mrs.  Flint — a  name  which  no  one  took  occasion 
to  speak  so  often  as  Miss  Spankum. 

Thereafter  the  dry  bones  of  the  church  in  fl  pperton  moved 
and  lived  ;  the  tears  of  sympathy  had  fallen  i        .  them,  and  they 

ed  as  beneath  an  exceedingly  pn is  dew— through 

human  love,  divine  hue  had  descended. 
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THE  OYSTER  BUSINESS. 

During  the  hot  months,  the  Picto- 
rial was  silent  on  the  subject  of  oys- 
ters. It  brought  up  no  reminiscences 
of  "  fancy  roasts,"  it  indulged  in  no 
anticipations  of  "raw  in  the  shell." 
It  would  have  been  an  aggravation  to 
epicures  to  allude  to  these  delicious 
bivalves  during  those  melancholy 
months  which  are  spelt  without  an  R. 
We  knew,  by  the  way,  an  inveterate 
oyster-eater  who  always  insisted  on 
writing  "Orgust,"  instead  of  August, 
and  he  was  borne  out  in  his  spelling 
by  several  dealers  in  the  bivalves  from 
selfish  (sell-fish  or  shell-fish)  motives. 
But  now  they  are  no  longer  tabooed, 
and  we  may  speak  of  them,  not  as 
things  that  were  or  are  to  be,  but  arc. 
They  are  a  fixed  fact.  They  may  be 
indulged  in  with  impunity — they  arc 
indulged  in.  Let  us,  then,  speak  of 
Prince's  Bay,  and  the  hardy  mariners 
who  there  obtain  these  luscious  trea- 
sures of  the  deep.  The  largest  of  the 
engravings  on  this  page  represents 
Prince's  Bay,  a  very  picturesque  lo- 
cality, apart  from  the  interest  which 
connects  with  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice, as  one  of  the  greatest  oyster  de- 
pots on  the  continent.  The  sketch  is 
taken  from  Red  Bank  Light,  looking 
towards  Coney  Island,  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  New  Yorkers,  for  sea- 
bathing, and  the  ocean.  The  light- 
house tower  on  our  left  is  quite  a  pic- 
turesque object  in  the  wide  landscape 


RAKING   FOR   OYSTERS. 

The  piece  of  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  engrav- 
ing, with  its  curving  shores,  is  Prince's  Bay.  The 
land  that  extends  along  to  the  distance  is  the 
southern  shore  of  Statcn  Island,  and  is  dotted  with 
manorial  residences,  elegant  villas  and  pretty 
settlements,  every  variety  of  architecture  and  taste 
being  displayed  by  the  builders  and  residents  as  in 
the  new  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton. Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of 
the  island  are  descendants  of  French  Huguenots, 
and  exhibit  their  origin  in  their  cheerfulness,  libe- 
rality and  the  amenity  of  their  manners.  But  we 
must  not  permit  the  unrivalled  view  to  divert  our 


DREDGING    FOR   OYSTERS. 


attention  from  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our  remarks.    To 
return  to  Prince's  Bay.     The  oysters  here  are  mostly  brought,  in 
the  spring,  from  the  coasts  of  Virginia  and   Delaware,  and  are 
planted  out  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  the  boundaries  of  each 
man's  plantation  being  designated  by  stakes,  as  shown  in  our  first 
engraving.     In  the  fall  they  are  raised  by  means  of  oyster  tongs, 
oyster  rakes  and  dredges.      Our  second  engraving  represents  a 
sloop  under  sail,  with  the  crew  dredging  for  oysters.     The  dredge 
resembles  somewhat  a  steel  purse  open,  and  varies  in  length  from 
three  to  seven  or  eight  feet.     One  edge  of  the  mouth,  which  re- 
sembles a  scythe,  scrapes  the  bed,  and  the  shells  and  other  encum- 
brances are  caught  in  the  dredge  bag,  which  is  attached  by  a  strong 
rope  to  the  mast  of  an  oyster  sloop,  and  dragged  along  while  the 
vessel  is  under  full  sail,  running  up  and  down 
over  the  bed  until  it  is  dragged  in  every  diiec- 
tien.    Just  before  the  sloop  goes  about,  the 
dredge  is  hauled  up  and  its  contents  emptied. 
For  supplying  the  market,  the  usual  way  of 
raising  the  oysters  is  by  the  tongs  and  rake, 
as  shown  in  our  first   engraving.     In  very 
severe  winters,  many  oysters  adhere  to  the 
cakes  of  ice  which  form  at  low  tide,  and  are 
thus  raised  from  their  beds  and  carried  out  to 
sea,  occasioning  great  losses  to  the  oyster- 
men.     When  large  bodies  of  sand  are  driven 
over  the  oysters  by  storms  and  currents,  they 
are  invariably  killed,  and  this  is  not  a  very 
unusual   occurrence.     Almost   every   family 
that  borders  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  has  a 
bed  of  its  own,  and  when  appetite  calls,  all 
hands   go  to  work    and   raise   an   immense 
quantity  for  a  general  oyster  feast,  compared 
to  the  luxury  of  which,  even  a  Rhode  Island 
clam-bake  must  sink   to  insignificance.     In 
the  deep  holes  near  the  foot  of  Red  Bank, 
oysters  are  found  of  a  fabulous  size.    Though 
large  enough  to  fill  a  breakfast  plate,  yet  they 
are  delicate  and  of  a  most  delicious  flavor. 
These  Rip  Van  Winkles  of  Prince's  Bay  are 
not  often  disturbed ;  but  sometimes  an  an- 
cient oysterman,  who  has  acquired  by  long 
experience  a  venomous  facility  of  handling  a 
sixty  foot  rake,  makes  no  scruples  about  lay- 
ing his  skiff  over  the  deep  hole,  and  bringing 
to  light,  by  the  aid  of  his  terrific  implement, 
some  scores  of  these  submarine  monsters. 


VIEW    OF   PRINCe'8    BAY 
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BOSTON  MEN. 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  recently  paid  a  very  high  com. 
pliment  to  our  city,  in  a  general  article  upon  our  eminent  men. 
It  gives  us  the  credit  of  fostering  virtue  and  talent  from  the  earli- 
est stage_of  its  manifestation.  "  She  (Boston),"  says  the  Journal, 
"  selects  the  gifted  and  promising  boy  at  her  public  schools,  and 
honors  his  early  industry  with  appropriate  rewards.  In  the  subse- 
quent stages  of  his  progress  at  the  university,  or  in  his  apprentice- 
ship, or  clerkship,  she  still  remembers  the  promise  he  gave,  and 
the  hope  he  inspired ;  and  when  at  length  he  enters  upon  his  pro- 

i,  or  is  settled  in  business,  she  reminds  him  of  her  expecta- 
tions of  his  future  eminence.  His  first  deeds  of  benevolence,  or 
public^spirit,  or  his  first  public  achievements  of  intellect,  are  sure 
to  be  greeted  with  lively  interest  as  those  of  one  who  is  on  the 
road  to  worthy  distinction.  She  multiplies  the  occasions  on  which 
he  may  appear,  and  cherishes  the  early  reputation  which  he  wins. 
He  soon  feels  that  he  '  has  a  future,'  and  begins  to  live  more  for 
others,  and  less  for  himself;  and  when  at  length  success  has 
crowned  his  efforts,  and  he  finds  his  reputation  established,  and 
his  position  strong  as  a  leader  in  the  community,  she  loses  no 
opportunity  to  bestow  on  him  her  applause,  and  promote  him  to 
the  high  places  which  she  has  to  bestow."     This,  we  think,  is  well- 

ed  eulogy.  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  men  are  here,  probably, 
as  selfish  and  striving  as  they  are  elsewhere,  but  they  are  certainly 
ready  to  accord  praise,  and  to  bestow  honor  and  position  where 
they  are  deserved.  And,  as  a  result  of  this  appreciation  of  indus- 
try and  ability,  there  are  very  few  idlers  among  us.  Mere  wealth 
is  not  a  passport,  though  it  certainly  has  its  due  weight.  There 
are  very  few  among  us  who  are  known  as  mere  men  of  fashion 
and  fortune.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  young  men,  born  to  opulence,  earnestly  devoting  themselves 
to  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or  embarking  in  commercial 
pursuits,  not  from  a  sordid  desire  to  increase  their  possessions,  but 
from  an  internal  conviction  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  themselves, 
and  to  a  community  where  capital  and  talent  command  little  con- 
sideration unless  they  arc  usefully  employed. 


«  —  »  —  » 


The  Plains  op  Abraham. — We  lately  published  a  view  of 
this  memorable  spot.  When  Lord  Dalhousie  was  governor-gene- 
ral, he  ordered  the  plain  to  be  ploughed  up  and  seeded  to  grain, 
whereupon  the  following  epigram  was  perpetrated  : 

11  Some  care  for  honor,  other**  care  for  groats — 
Here  Wolfe  reaped  glory,  and  Dalhousie,  oats." 


Economy. — There  is  nothing  like  beginning  life  with  settled 
economical  principles.  Extravagance  is  a  habit  easily  contracted, 
and  goes  on  increasing  as  a  snow  ball  does  in  volume  when  rolling 
down  hill.  The  slang  phrase  "  Go  it  while  you're  young,"  has 
been  the  ruin  of  thousands. 


Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  for  sale  at  all  the  periodical 
depots  in  the  country,  at  ten  cents  per  copy,  but  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  to  obtain  it  regularly,  and  at  the  earliest  moment 
after  publication,  is  to  enclose  us  one  dollar,  and  receive  it  for  one 
year  by  mail  direct. 

1    m  »  m    > 

SPLINTERS. 

....  Peaches  have  been  sent  from  Illinois  to  New  York  this 
season,  and  arrived  in  perfectly  good  condition. 

....  Editors  and  others  are  just  as  mad  about  Rachel  as  they 
were  about  the  Swedish  nightingale. 

There  is  an  aged  colored  woman  in  this  city  who  is  at 

least  one  hundred  and  seven  years  old — perhaps  older. 

Very  pretty  ballet  girls  are  to  be  among  the  attractions  of 

the  Boston  Theatre,  the  present  season.     A  sure  card. 

....  The  Cambridge  horse  railroad  promises  to  be  a  successful 
speculation.     It  will  soon  go  into  operation. 

Ninety-nine  young  men  compose  the  present  Freshman 

Class  of  Harvard  University. 

There  is  a  spring  in  Western  Pennsylvania  which  yields 

sperm  oil.     What  will  the  whales  say  to  that?  • 

....  Bochsa,  the  harpist,  is  probably  no  more  by  this  time.  At 
the  last  accounts  he  was  very  low. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  out  in  favor  of  coffee.  He  is  rap- 
turous in  descanting  on  the  beverage. 

Every  orchestra  contains  two   pairs  of  mustachios,  one 

pair  of  spectacles,  a  bald  head,  and  a  man  in  a  white  cravat. 

....  Signor  Arditi  has  written  an  opera,  the  libretto  being  from 
Cooper's  spy.     Will  there  be  a  solo  for  Washington  1 

....  A  woman  at  Albany  stole  a  basket,  and  found  it  contained 
a  baby.     Nobody  prosecuted  her. 

During  the  funeral  of  Lord  Raglan,  the  Russians  did  not 

fire  a  gun.     Yet  the  British  call  them  savages. 

....  The  grasshoppers  are  said  to  be  starving  out  the  Mormons. 
Why  don't  the  Mormons  eat  the  grasshoppers  ? 

....  Santa  Anna's  last  appearance  in  Mexico  is  probably  not 
his  "  positively  last  appearance."     He'll  be  re-engaged. 

In  a  certain  village  in  New  York,  Mr.  Butcher  sells  cloth, 

and  Mr.  Taylor  deals  in  coal. 

Donna  Isabella  Alvarazio,  a  Spanish  lady,  lately  died  at 

the  immature  age  of  129  years. 

....  A  Frenchman  in  San  Francisco  with  a  portable  boiler 
makes  money  by  going  round  selling  hot  water. 


OLD  TIMES. 

It  is  strange  with  what  tenacity  wc  cling  to  the  past,  and  with 
what  constancy  we  harp  upon  the  "  good  old  times."  All  times 
seem  good  times,  if  they  are  only  old.  The  merry-makings  of  the 
hour  do  not  seem  half  so  pleasant  to  us  as 

"  The  days  when  we  went  gipseylng, 
A  long  time  ago." 

Of  course,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  wc  are  incapable  of  present 
enjoyment,  we  cannot  believe  that  anything  is  enjoyable  in  the 
present,  and  look  back  to  that  period  as  the  golden  age,  when  we 
were  a  part  of  the  movement  of  the  times.  But  the  backward- 
looking  of  vigorous  manhood  is  another  affair.  It  is  perhaps 
rather  a  fashion  than  a  natural  impulse.  The  sort  of  regretfulness 
with  which  we  call  up  bygones,  embraces  not  only  the  earlier  of 
our  own  years,  but  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  We  weary  o 
the  present,  and  fancy  that  the  past  was  a  brighter  era,  simply 
because  distance  has  obliterated  its  repulsive  features.  Were  the 
memory  as  tenacious  of  evil  as  it  is  of  good,  this  were  a  wearier 
world  than  it  is.  Our  religion  inculcates  upon  us  the  duty  of  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  Providence  has  kindly  rendered  the 
memory  less  tenacious  of  pain  than  pleasure.  We  can  recollect  a 
joy  vividly,  but  who  can  recall  or  describe  a  pain  that  he  has 
suffered  ?  We  cannot,  and  ought  not  if  wo  could,  close  our  eyes 
to  the  evil  that  surrounds  us,  for  it  is  each  one's  duty  to  do  his 
share  towards  its  mitigation ;  but  the  past  is  utterly  beyond  our 
control.  It  is  a  fixed  fact — it  is  completed  history.  Perhaps  wo 
take  that  sort  oi  pleasure  in  looking  upon  it  that  wo  do  on  a  com- 
pleted structure,  a  finished  painting — and  regard  it  with  the  more 
favor  because  we  know  it  is  incapable  of  being  altered.  Wc  gaze 
with  almost  unalloyed  delight  on  the  tremendous  ruins  of  the 
Colosseum,  save  that  wo  regret  its  crumbling  condition,  its  falling 
arches — forgetful  of  the  fact  that  man  met  man  in  deadly  strife 
within  its  bloody  arena, 

"  Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday," 

and  that  here  our  co-religionists  were  rent  limb  from  limb  by  rav- 
enous wild  beasts,  for  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  meek  and 
holy  Jesus.  A  golden  mist  rises  between  us  and  the  past — a 
lovely  mirage  changes  the  desert  sand  into  an  oasis.  Few  per- 
sons have  not  wished,  at  some  time,  to  have  existed  in  the  good 
old  times  rather  than  the  present.  But  those  good  old  times  had, 
all  of  them,  their  great  evils,  their  petty  annoyances,  their  constant 
trials ;  and  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  deny  that  the  world  is 
constantly  progressing.  Our  grand  old  Puritan  ancestors,  with 
their  far-reaching  political  foresight,  their  deep  religious  enthusi- 
asm, their  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  mind,  their  soaring  self- 
denial,  had  faults  and  errors,  not  indeed  peculiar  to  them,  but  to 
the  "  good  old  times  "  in  which  they  lived.  They  banished,  brand- 
ed, whipped  and  hanged  Quakers ;  believed  in  witchcraft,  and 
punished  sorcery  by  death.  They  smote  the  Indians,  hip  and 
thigh,  and  sold  into  slavery  the  innocent  children  of  the  vanquished 
chieftains.  We  may  thank  Heaven  that  we  are  not  so  bigoted 
and  cruel ;  but  yet  without  much  self-glorification,  for  we  have  sins 
and  errors  of  our  own  to  answer  for  that  will  scarcely  bear  the 
light  of  rigid  examination.  It  is  well  to  honor  the  virtues  of  the 
past ;  but  it  is  idle  to  be  constantly  regretting  the  "  good  old 
times,"  and  fancying  them  superior  to  our  own. 


National  Subjects. — We  are  very  glad  to  find  that  it  is  now 
the  rule  and  not  the  execptian  for  popular  writers  to  locate  their 
stories  at  home  and  not  abroad.  "  To  prove  how  interesting 
national  subjects  may  be  made,"  remarks  an  essayist,  "  we  need 
but  to  refer  to  the  tales  of  Irving  and  Cooper.  The  former  has 
converted  the  good  old  city  of  New  York  into  a  land  of  story  and 
of  song.  What  dreams  of  poetry  should  we  enjoy,  if  lulled  to 
rest  in  the  silence  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ?  In  what  vagaries  might 
we  not  indulge  around  the  scene  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  adventures 
in  the  Kaatskills  ?  The  scenes  of  the  adventures  of  Harvey  Birch 
and  Natty  Bumppo  meet  us  at  every  step  around  the  '  Horican  ' 
and  the  interior  of  New  York.     All  this  is  classic  ground." 
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A  new  Gem. — A  Parisian  jeweller,  Mr.  Brahy,  is  the  owner  of 
a  mine  in  Brazil  which  yields  a  new  precious  stone  called  the 
rubasse,  very  hard,  and  more  brilliant  than  the  topaz  and  ame- 
thyst, with  a  splendid  internal  crystallization,  which  gives  it  the 
luminous  qualities  of  the  diamond.  The  action  of  fire  docs  not 
injure  it.  In  color  it  resembles  a  ripe  red  currant.  We  shrewdly 
suspect  that  the  Brazil  mine  which  produces  this  wonderful  stone 
is  in  the  laboratory  of  Mr.  Brahy.  The  French  jewellers  are  fa- 
mous for  manufacturing  precious  stones. 


Theatrical  Mania. — We  have  not  heard  of  any  such  frantic 
excitement  about  Rachel  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  Cooke  and 
the  elder  Kcan.  When  the  latter  played  at  the  Federal  Street 
Theatre,  in  Boston,  boys  used  to  be  let  down  by  ropes  from  the 
eaves  of  the  box-office  to  the  window  for  tickets  !  Kean  lived  to 
be  hooted  and  hisstd  at  the  same  theatre. 


Steam  Murders. — Under  this  title  the  "  Mail "  lately  pub- 
lished a  vigorous  article  respecting  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  pas- 
sengers on  railroads.  Railroad  disasters  are  quite  too  common, 
and  it  is  aggravating  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
not  accidents,  but  the  sure  consequences  of  criminal  carelessness. 


Walcott  Brothers,  Pawtucket. — This  firm,  whose  exten- 
sive establishment  we  last  week  noticed  and  illustrated,  are,  we 
observe,  now  exporting  largely  of  their  valuable  "  button-hole 
cutters  "  to  various  parts  of  Europe. 


PUFFING. 

Mr.  Pull',  in  Sheridan's  "  Critic,"  discourses  of  various  sorts  of 
pulling — the  puff  direct — the  puff  preliminary — the  pnff  collateral 
— the  puff  collusive,  and  the  puff  oblique,  or  puff  by  implication. 
He  illustrates  the  puff  direct  as  follows  :  "  A  new  comedy  or  farce 
is  to  be  produced  at  one  of  tho  theatres  :  the  author,  suppose  Mr. 
Smatter  or  Mr.  Dapper,  or  any  particular  friend  of  mine — very 
well ;  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  performed,  I  write  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  received — I  have  the  plot  from  the 
author, — and  only  add — characters  strongly  drawn — highly  col- 
ored— hand  of  a  master — fund  of  genuine  humor — mine  of  inven- 
tion— Attic  salt!  Then  for  the  performance — Mr.  Baker  was 
astonishingly  great  in  the  character  of  Sir  Harry !  That  universal 
and  judicious  actor,  Mr.  Edgerton,  perhaps  never  appeared  to 
more  advantage  than  in  the  Colonel;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  ot 
language  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Jones  !  Indeed  he  more  than  mer- 
ited those  repeated  bursts  of  applause  he  drew  from  a  most  bril- 
liant and  judicious  audience  !  In  short,  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to 
admire  most, — the  unrivalled  genius  of  the  author,  the  great  at- 
traction and  liberality  of  the  managers,  the  wonderful  abilities  of 
the  painter,  or  the  incredible  exertions  of  all  the  performers !" 

Now  do  not  one  half  the  puffs  we  read  in  the  newspapers  seem 
as  if  they  were  bodily  stolen  from  Mr.  Puffs  exaggerated  illustra- 
tion ?  We  are  in  the  infancy  of  the  science — we  are  not  adepts  in 
the  ingenious  subtleties  which  he  afterwards  describes — but  are 
contented  with  the  bold  point  blank  discharge  of  the  puff  direct. 
Certainly  we  must  be,  with  all  our  acuteness,  a  very  credulous 
race.  We  take  for  gospel  whatever  booksellers  choose  to  tell  us 
about  their  wares,  and  on  the  faith  of  an  advertisement  of  an  in- 
terested party,  buy,  read  and  admire.  Enormous  fortunes  are 
daily  stolen  out  of  our  pockets  by  the  puff  direct.  If  we  were  the 
victims  of  ingenious  swindling,  we  might  console  ourselves  for  our 
losses  by  reflecting  on  the  subtlety  of  the  roguery — but  we  give  up 
our  change  to  the  "  gay,  bold-faced  villain  "  who  demands  our 
money  in  the  face  of  day.  What  a  monument  of  popular  gulli- 
bility might  hereafter  be  built  of  the  volumes  of  profitable  trash 
with  which  the  press  groans,  if  haply  they  escaped  the  rag- pickers' 
and  the  trunk-makers'  clutches !  The  "  most  splendid  romance 
ever  issued,"  the  "soul-thrilling  narrative,"  the  two-hundred- 
thousand-edition  book,  where  will  they  be  a  dozen  years  hence  ? 
The  waters  of  Lethe  will  have  rolled  over  them,  for  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  we  verily  believe,  when  men  will  no  longer  liiten 
to  the  voice  of  the  puffer,  pnff  he  ever  so  wisely,  and  literary  pro- 
ductions will  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  intrinsic  merit.  Then 
new  books  will  not  pour  from  the  press  in  avalanches,  and  yet  we 
shall  be  wiser  and  better  for  the  cessation  of  the  rush — for  have 
wo  not  an  English  literature,  ripe,  golden  and  glorious,  almost 
nnknown  to  the  masses,  though  unequalled  ?  Now-a-days  men  and 
women  make  a  business  of  writing  who  have  no  business  to  write, 
but  the  good  time  is  coming,  when  no  man  will  assume  the  pen, 
unless,  like  the  Friends,  he  has  a  call  from  the  spirit,  and  then  he 
will  "  look  in  his  heart  and  write,"  and  write  well,  too. 
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The  Criminal  Scale. — The  "six  degrees  of  crime"  are  thus 
defined  by  a  cotemporary  :  "  He  who  steals  a  million  is  only  a 
financier.  Who  steals  a  half  million  is  only  a  defaulter.  Who 
steals  a  quarter  of  a  million  is  a  swindler.  Who  steals  fifty 
thousand  is  a  knave.  But  he  who  steals  a  pair  of  boots,  or  a 
loaf  of  bread,  is  a  scoundrel  ot  the  deepest  dye,  and  deserves  to 
be  lynched." 

Cuba. — One  of  the  absurd  and  oppressive  port  laws  of  Havana 
is  that  which  prohibits  the  entrance  of  vessels  into  the  harbor  after 
sunset,  even  during  stress  of  weather.  Our  government  ought  to 
demand  that  our  flag  should  enter  at  all  times. 


Forthcoming. — We  have  some  rare  and  valuable  illustrations, 
just  designed  for  the  Pictorial,  which  we  shall  hasten  to  place  be- 
fore our  readers. 

MARRIAQES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson, Mr.  Henry  Bell  to  Miss.  L.  Annie  Bassett; 
by  Rev.  Mr  Edmunds.  Mr.  John  Iv.  Cornell  to  Miss  Man  C  Thompson,  both 
of  Westport:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  George  H.  Parks  to  Miss  Rachel  Howe; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  1..  L.  Oliver,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Noyes;  by 
Rev.  Mr  Winkley,  Mr.  William  U.  Lillyinan  to  .Miss  Elizabeth  Guard— At 
East  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Rodolphus  F.  llahn  to  Miss  Sarah  O. 
Irvin— At  South  Boston,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Colver,  Mr.  William  H.  Preble  to  Miss 
Hannah  A.  Poole— At  Lynn.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Smith  to  Miss  Mary  t.  Hose ;  Mr. 
George  A.  Curtis  to  Miss  Mary  Harris. — At  Marblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr  Dutton, 
Mr.  Andrew  Madison  to  Mrs.  Haunah  Caswell:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
John  Ilanimett  to  Miss  Ellen  Mulland. — At  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott, 
Capt.  Charles  H.  Odell  to  Miss  Nancy  F.  LoTett.- At  Esscit.  Mr.  John  S.  At- 
kinson to  Miss  Sophronia  P.  Bornham — At  Stowe.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Osgood  Chase,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Hannaford,  of  Somerville.— At  New 
Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Girdwood,  Mr.  Henry  Eames  to  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Hall. — 
At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Faunce,  Mr.  Daniel  8.  Kelley  to  Miss  Harriet  O. 
Lesure,  both  of  Rutland  — At  Fall  River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr.  George  T. 
Berkely.  10  Miss  Elizabeth  Perry,  of  Tiverton. — At  Portland.  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Pratt,  Mr.  John  T.  Thurston  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Strong.— At  fopsham,  Me.,  by 
B«T.  Mr.  Jacques,  J.  U.  D.  Blake,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Martha  M.  Coffin. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  citv.  Mrs.  Ann  Howland.  66;  Miss  Elizabeth  Jones,  43:  Mr.  Edward 
B.  11  Stewart  (printer).  41;  Miss  Elizabeth  Anastasia  Brown,  16:  Miss  L.  Jo- 
sephine Bryant.  22;  Mr  David  Davenport.  54;  Mr.  Abraham  Taylor,  44;  Mrs. 
Mary  D  Ellis.  34—  At  Charlestown.  Mrs  Hannah  Parks,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Roulstone.  41 ;  Mr.  Isaac  Sargent,  46;  Widow  Marv  Stoddard,  77;  David  Dev- 
1  78— At  Cambridge,  Mre.  Mary  Elliot,  83;  Robert  J.,  son  Mr.  Jo- 
seph and  Mrs.  Mary  Brownlow.  5. — At  Chelsea,  Miss  Mary  Su~au  Jones,  16. — 
At  North  Woburn,  Mr.  Arvhelaus  Tav,  76— At  Dedham,  Widow  Lucy  Morse. 
71  —At  Weston  Widow  Anna  Warren,  late  of  Charlestown,  78— At  Jamaica 
Plain.  Miss  Martha  Swett.  formerly  of  Marblehead.  95— At  Blackstone,  Mr. 
Moses  Farnum.  a  worthy  elder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  86.-  At  Fitchhurg, 
Mr.  William  B.  Walker.'  82.— At  Leicester.  Mrs.  Eli*a  P..  wife  of  Mr.  Horace 
Howard.  50  —At  Uolden.  Mrs.  Lucinda  Steele.  31.— A'  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Al- 
len Stoddard.  40.—  At  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Kosanna.  wi  Mr  James  F.lworth, 
42.- At  Walpole,  Mrs.  Adaline,  wife  of  Mr  Ch  U  Salisbury, 
Widow  Marv  H.  Roaf,  85— At  Weston,  Mr.  .'ohu  !  .-u*U.  84.— At  South  Scit- 
uate.  Mrs.  Huldah  Laavitt,  88.— At  South  Adii  u-riet  S  Tantier,  43. 
—At Carlisle,  Mrs.  Isabella Symonds,  100.— At  Portland,  Me.,  Frederick  B. 
Franklin,  II.  D..  28. — At  ProvkMBce.  R.I..  Mrs  Cbloe  Pettengale,  84—  At 
Kingsbury,  N   Y  .  Mr  Asa  Catliu,  95. 
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NEW   LONDON.— [cosclcdkd  fbom  pace  202] 

not  yet  Cnongh  for  his  purpose.  "You  shall  have  mine,  then," 
said  she,  and  taking  her  scissors,  she  cut  the  string*,  slipped  out  of 
it,  and  handed  it  to  her  neighbor  ;  "  it  is  a  stout,  new,  blue  one, 
and  I  hate  to  part  with  it,  but  all  I  want  is  to  see  it  go  through 
the  Englishman's  insides."  After  this  sacrifice,  Latham  could  ask 
no  more,  and  departed  for  the  fort,  where  he  told  the  story,  and 
the  blue  petticoat  was  hoisted  on  a  pike  and  cheered  with  enthu- 
siasm as  a  banner  under  which  to  fight  the  British.  This  little 
incident  made  her  renowned  as  the  heroine  of  Groton,  and  she  re- 
ceived many  attentions  from  visitors,  among  others  of  several  of 
the  presidents  and  other  distinguished  personages.  She  was  burnt 
to  death  by  her  clothes  taking  lire,  in  January,  1851  ;  aged  ninety- 
two  years. 

Another  affair,  and  one  which  caused  considerable  excitement  at 
the  time,  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1813  and  '14.  Commodore 
Decatur,  accused  hy  thoughtless  and  reckless  minds  of  a  want  of 
courage  and  efficiency  in  remaining  so  long  inactive  without  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  escape,  determined  to  accomplish  that  end  if 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  For  this  purpose,  he  gradually 
dropped  down  the  river  from  Norwich,  and  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber he  w.ii  tnchored  off  the  city.  Every  precaution,  as  regarded 
secrecy,  was  observed,  and  at  length  the  night  of  the  12th  of  Dc- 
cember  was  fixed  upon  for  the  attempt.  Everything  promised 
success  to  the  effort ;  hut  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the 
officers  and  crews  of  the  ships,  about  two  houis  before  the  time 
uppoiuted,  blue  Liijlits  were  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor's 
mouth,  evidently  intended  to  warn  the  enemy  of  the  attempted 
escape — at  least,  so  thought  the  officers  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  plan  was  relinquished.  This  affair  caused  the  ut- 
most excitement,  und  for  many  years  it  was  the  frequent  source  of 
controversy,  and  even  to  the  present  day  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  there  were  traitors  among  the  residents  who  were  ready 
to  sell  their  country's  interest  for  British  gold,  or  whether  the  offi- 
cers mistook  the  lights  in  fishermen's  cottages  for  beacon  lights  to 
warn  the  enemy  of  the  effort  to  escape.  At  any  rate,  the 
made  no  further  attempt,  and  returned  to  their  former  anchorage, 
where  they  were  placed  in  ordinary  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  West  India  trade,  in  which  New  London  was  so  actively 
engaged  previous  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  was 
followed  to  some  extent  previous  to  the  embargo  non-intercourse 
und  war  of  lsli,  was  completely  destroyed  by  those  events,  and 
was  not  resumed  when  peace  was  restored;  but  the  efforts  of 
many  of  its  leading  business  men  were  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  whale  fishery.  This  promised  to  fill  the  void,  and 
proved  a  source  of  much  greater  profit,  not  only  to  owners  and 
captains,  hut  to  all  engaged,  even  to  the  crews,  and  in  1845,  New 
London  ranked  next  to  New  Bedford,  which  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  trade,  lu  that  year,  New  London  bad  seventy-eight  vessels 
employed,  with  an  aggregate  of  2(i, 200  tons,  and  u  capital  invested 
of  over  two  millions  of  dollars. 

During  the  period  when  the  California  excitement  was  at  its 
height,  twenty-live  captains  'of  whaling  vessels  gave  up  the  busi- 
and  took  their  departure  for  the  new  Eldorado,  which  had  a 
Serious  effect  upon  the  trade,  and  reduced  the  imports  from  81,052 
barrels  in  1847,  to  38,148  barrels  in  1850,  since  which  time  it  has 
somewhat  improved.  A  glance  at  her  noble  harbor,  her  wharves, 
and  the  city  itself,  will  convince  the  observer  that  her  proximity 
to  the  empire  city,  and  its  paramount  attractions  to  men  of  enter- 
alouc  prevents  her  from  ranking  among  the  first  of  Ameri- 
can cities. 

Let  us  descend  from  our  elevated  perch  among  the  clouds  to 
earth  again.  Be  sure  of  your  footsteps  as  you  attempt  to  descend, 
uud  grasp  well  the  hand  rail,  for  a  single  misstep  would  send  you 
inevitably  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  without  the  possibility  of 
there  being  the  semblance  of  manhood  left  in  our  lifeless  corse,  by 
which  to  recognize  it  as  belonging  to  humanity.  Look  over  the 
railing,  if  you  have  steady  nerves,  down,  down,  to  that  small 
speck  of  light,  which,  like  the  star  in  the  heavens,  seems  to  evade 
tue  computation  of  distance,  and  imagine,  if  you  can,  what  your 
fate  would  be  were  you  to  fall.  Once  more  safe  at  the  bottom, 
let  us  visit  the  fortress  near  by,  which  will  ever  prove  a  subject  of 
interest  so  long  as  America  shall  have  a  history. 

The  walls  remain  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  although  dis- 
mantled and  devoted  to  lar  more  peaceful  purposes  than  to  shield 
the  breasts  of  the  heroes  of  liberty  and  '70  from  the  steel  of  the 
foe.  A  glance  at  the  engraving,  with  Hempstead's  description, 
will  give  a  far  better  idea  of  the  fort  than  any  words  of  mine,  and 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  the  view"  of  the  exterior  was 
taken  from  the  foot  of  the  monument,  and  shows  the  angular 
breastwork  in  front  of  the  gateway;  and  in  the  distance,  on  the 
right,  you  get  a  glimpse  of  Fort  Trumbull  on  the  other  shore. 
Tne  view  of  the  interior  was  taken  from  the  gateway,  and  shows 
the  interior  of  the  tort  with  the  barracks,  and  in  the  background, 
the  magazine,  which  is  fast  decaying  under  the  "corroding  tooth 
of  time,"  in  the  angle  of  the  southwest  bastion,  where  so  many 
brave  men  lost  their  lives.  The  barracks  are  used  as  stables,  anil 
where  the  heroic  Lcdyard  was  slum,  and  dyed  the  earth  with  bis 
heart's  blood,  where  "fury  raged  and  shuddering  pity  quit  the  san- 
guine lield,"  there  the  lowing  herds  yield  their  milky  streams,  and 
proud  chanticleer  lords  it  o'er  his  feathered  Hocks,  "l  was  forced, 
by  the  fast  falling  drops  of  rain,  to  seek  shelter,  and,  leaving  a 
spot  where  1  fain  would  have  lingered,  1  retraced  my  steps  to  the 
ferry,  and  was  shortly  landed  upon  the  other  shore.  The  storm 
prevented  me  from  visiting  and  sketching  Fort  Trumbull;  but  1 
met  with  a  faithful  representation,  which  1  have  copied  in  the  first 
of  the  group  of  illustrations  at  the  top  of  page  201,  and  extract 
from  Miss  Uaulkiua's  "  History  of  New  Loudon  "  an  able  description: 

"  Fort  Trumbull  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land  that  extends  into  the  river 

from  tiir  wait  aide,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  north  oi  the  light-house,  and  two- 

tuirda  of  a  mile,  iu  a  straight  line,  from  the  centre  of  the  town.     Tue  present 

structure  is  the  third  that  das  stood  uuon  the  site.     The  old  revolutionary 

fjrtreaa,  built  in  liij,  was  an  irregular  work,  of  comparatively  nuiaU  size;  but 

standing  high  on  its  muniment  of  rock,  it  had  a  gallant  air  oi  defiance,  which 

concealed  lu  a  manner  iu<  delicts.     The  o.d  inhabitants  of  tne  town  i. 

this  fort  witli  a  kind  oi  Hallowed  allertiou.      It  mi  allowed  to  fall   Into 

but  this  very  neglect  softened  its  features, and  gave  it  a  rural  and  picturesque 

I   taste.      In   lsti,  the  old    walls  and   batile- 

tirelj  levelled,  and  the  work  reconstructed  Horn  its  foundation. 

The  portiom  retained  of  the  former  work  were  so  inconsiderable  that  it  was 

nd  a  new  lbrt.     In  a  military  point  of  view,  it  was  fir  superior  to  the 

former  structure,  though  by  no  means  a  finished  work.    The  surface  had  been 

ctlj  prepared,  and  the  dishevelled  rocks,  which  run   straggling  about 

tne  Isthmus,  were  much  better  adapted  to  cover  and  protect  a.-s.u.aiits  than 

to  defend  the  garn 

nd  IbrtiBcation  was  demolished  in  1839,  the  rugged  ledges  blasted 
■   site  beautifully  graded  for  the  reception  of  tne  new  1 
1  original  block  bouse  of  1775  baa,  however,  been  retimed,  through  all 
ndingarnid  the  magnificent  walls  and  embankments  of  modern 
art,  like  a  sepulchre  in  which  the  old  forLs  lie  entoml 

"  1'he  present  fort  is  built  of  granite  from  the  quarry  at  Millstone  Point, and 
was  ten  years  in  building.     The  works  were  planned  and  executed  from  the 
commencement  to  the  completion  in  184B,  by  (.'apt.  Ueorge  W.  Cullam 
I  .  8.  ttaglneen.     lfy  his  judicious  management,  the  cost  of  construction  was 
kept  witiiin  the  first  estim.i  !6O,U00.     It  is  allowed  hy  all  observers 

,  simple,  massive,  and  jet  elegant  In  form  and  finish  ; 
a  magnificent  outpost  to  the  town,  and  a  tine  object  in  the  landsoap 

ling  in  visiting  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  friend, 
whom  1  had  not  seen  for  years,  and,  in  the  morning,  bade  my 
friend  and  host  Boot,  of  the  City  Hotel,  good-bv,  and  took  the 
cars  lor  Norwalk.     1  am  yours,  Neutbal  Tint. 


iHtrnsibr.  C&atljcrings. 


Whiteraan's  paper  mill  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  destroy- 
ed by  tire — a  great  loss,  as  there  is  no  other  establishment  of  the 
kind  nearer  than  Knoxville. 

Catharine  I  laves  would  seem  to  have  found  a  gold  mine  in 
Australia.  On  dit,  the  immense  Barnum  is  concerned  in  her 
travels. 

The  Bangor  Journal  states  that  a  resident  of  North  Lincoln, 
Me.,  has  caught  a  young  wolf,  and  is  training  him  to  servo  the 
purpose  of  a  watch  dog. 

It  appears  not  to  be  generally  known  that  the  Hayticn  govern- 
ment have  removed  the  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent.,  for- 
merly levied  upon  American  commerce. 

The  bead  and  feet  of  a  boy  named  Jones  were  found  in  Wood- 
ford, Vt.,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  beside  his  fishing  rod  and  line, 
and  it  is  supposed  he  had  been  killed  and  eaten  by  a  panther. 

An  amateur  performance  was  given  at  the  Wesselhu'ft  Water 
Cure,  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  a  i\:K  evenings  since.  "  The  Day  after 
the  Wedding "  and  "  The  Two  Buzzards,"  were  the  pieces 
represented. 

The  gas  company  of  Providence,  11.  I.,  announce  that  "in  con- 
sequence of  the  reduced  cost  of  coal,"  the  price  of  gas  will  be 
reduced  on  the  1st  of  October,  to  three  dollars  per  thousand  cubic 
feet. 

Ladies  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  four  or  five,  with- 
out having  married  a  fool  or  knave,  a  gambler  or  a  drunkard, 
are  generally  called  old  maids ;  but  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  appellation. 

John  J.  Fleming,  a  colored  man  residing  in  Boston,  was  sen- 
tenced by  Justice  Willard,  in  Charlestown,  to  one  month's  im- 
prisonment in  the  House  of  Correction,  for  robbing  the  orchard 
of  the  McLean  Asylum.     Good  ! 

At  the  ensuing  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  to  be  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  youth- 
ful talent  of  our  country,  ?500  have  been  set  apart  as  a  premium 
for  the  productions  of  apprentices  and  minors. 

Newly  discovered  copper  mines  in  Torrington,  Ct.,  promise  to 
yield  abundant  returns  to  the  owners,  and  the  old  copper  mines 
of  Gran  by,  under  the  increased  facilities  offered  by  late  discov- 
eries and  inventions,  are  now  being  worked  with  profit. 

In  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  Primitive  Methodists  are  holding 
Sabbath  services  in  the  open  air,  with  good  effect,  it  is  said,  up- 
on those  who  are  too  poor  or  toowiikei  to  visit  the  churches. 
Thus  occasionally  "  the  poor  havo  the  gospel  preached  unto 
them  " 

The  Bcv.  Elcazcr  Williams,  the  lost  Bourbon,  officiated  as 
clergyman  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Troy,  recently.  His  appearance 
is  said  to  excite  much  interest  wherever  lie  goes.  He  is  collecting 
funds  for  a  projected  church  among  the  Indians  of  northern  New 
York,  where  he  intends  to  labor. 

A  foreign  paper  says  "  the  Russians  not  only  throw  shells,  but 
keep  up  a  constant  discharge  ol  '  grape  '  and  '  bouquets  '  against 
the  advanced  trenches."  This  is  following  botanical  pursuits  un- 
der difficulties.  Fossibly  it  is  intended  as  a  reflection  upon  the 
want  of  stamina  among  the  allies. 

A  letter  passed  through  the  post-office  at  Carlisle,  lately,  with 
the  following  direction  :  "  Tak  this  letter  to  Carlisle.  Tak  it  to 
Wm.  Graham,  blusterer,  Dixon  street,  its  no  for  him  its  for  A  son 
of  his  they  Ca  John  Graham  a  canny  young  Cheil  about  Twenty- 
two.     Tak  it  to  Carlylo  as  I  said  before." 

The  annual  State  election  in  this  Commonwealth,  which  has 
heretofore  been  held  on  the  2d  Monday  in  November,  will  this 
year  be  held  nearly  a  week  earlier — on  the  Tuesday  following 
the  1st  Monday  in  November — agreeably  to  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  in  May  last. 

The  conductors  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  have 
adopted  a  uniform.  It  is  appropriate  and  becoming,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  New  Y'ork  police.  The  buttons  bear  the  emblem  of  a 
miniature  locomotive,  and  the  word  "  Conductor."  Will  not  the 
example  be  followed  by  conductors  on  other  roads? 

Some  days  ago,  a  washing-fluid  pedler,  while  pursuing  his  vo- 
cation in  Portland,  had  his  cart  searched.  Of  course,  those  who 
made  the  examination  bad  pretty  good  grounds  for  suspicion,  as 
it  was  dealt  out  from  a  barrel  boxed  in  the  rear  part  of  a  wagon. 
The  searchers  were  satisfied,  however,  after  imbibing  a  quantity 
of  the  "  fluid." 

Improvements  arc  shortly  to  be  commenced  in  the  Boston 
Post-Utlice.  The  newspaper  department  is  to  be  enlarged  and 
improved.  A  foreign  department  is  to  lie  established,  and  an 
office  opened  for  the  sale  of  postage  stamps.  These  improve- 
ments will  be  located  in  the  new  building  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion on  the  west  side  of  the  Exchange. 

The  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  with  the  largo 
tract  of  land  attached  to  it,  has  been  sold  for  §750,000.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  purchase  is  made  by  a  northern  company. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  White  Sulphur  will  be  revolutionized 
and  made  worthy  of  the  incomparable  fountain  which  has  kept 
the  locality  famous  and  attractive  under  every  disadvantage. 

There  have  been  discovered  in  Costa  Hica,  lately,  a  number  of 
coal,  copper  and  gold  mines,  and  one  mine  from  which  potassium 
is  taken.  One  of  the  gold  mines,  though  worked  only  on  a  small 
scale,  is  rich  in  its  yield  ;  the  coal  mines  which  exist  upon  the 
coast  of  Pleasant  Gulf,  will,  it  is  thought,  in  time  form  u  source 
of  inexhaustible  wealth.  The  copper  mines,  however,  are  by  far 
the  most  abundant  and  important,  and  are  already  worked  with 
great  success. 

Next  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  is  the 
most  sublime  monument  of  architecture,  and  many  testify  that  in 
unity  of  effect  and  impression  on»  the  mind,  St.  Sophia  is  far  su- 
perior. Indeed,  it  was  designed  to  surpass  all  that  had  been  be- 
fore or  might  come  after  it.  Justinian  lavished  upon  it,  in  gold, 
marbles  and  precious  stones,  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  as  he  came  in  state  on  Christinas  eve  to  celebrate  its  comple- 
tion, he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed  :  "  God  be 
praised,  who  bath  esteemed  mc  worthy  to  finish  so  sublime  a 
work  I     O,  Solomon  I  I  have  surpassed  thee  1" 

The  use  of  narcotics  appears  to  be  universal.  Siberia  has  its 
fungus  ;  Turkey,  India  and  China  their  opium  ;  Persia,  India 
and  Turkey,  with  all  Africa,  from  Morocco  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  even  the  Indians  of  Brazil,  have  their  hemp  and  has- 
chicb  ;  India,  China  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  their  betel  nuts 
and  betel  pepper ;  the  Polynesian  Islands  their  daily  ava ;  Peru 
and  Bolivia  their  long-used  coca;  New  Grenada  and  the  Hima- 
layas their  red  and  common  thorn-apples;  Asia  and  America — all 
the  world,  indeed — their  tobacco  ;  tlic  Florida  Indians  their  emetic 
holly  ;  northern  Europe  and  America  their  ledums  and  sweet  gale  ; 
the  Englishman  and  German  their  hop;  and  the  Frenchman  his 
lettuce. 


.foreign  Jtcms. 


Baron  de  Dietritch,  of  Vienna,  who  has  just  died,  has  left  a 
fortune  of  20,000,000  florins  (about  50,000,000  francs),  consisting 
chiefly  of  landed  property.  The  whole  of  this  vast  sum  goes  to 
bis  grandson,  aped  seven. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  just  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  of  the  Committee  of  Gendarmerie  a  sum  of  10,000f. 
to  be  distributed  among  the  wives  and  children  of  the  two  battal- 
ions of  the  regiment  of  Gendarmerie  of  tho  Guard  now  in  the 
Crimea. 

The  banner,  sword,  crown  and  achievements  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  were  recently  placed  by  Sir  Charles  Young,  Garter 
King  of  Arms,  over  the  stall  of  bis  imperial  majtsty,  which  im- 
mediately faces  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
of  Saint  George,  Windsor. 

The  University  of  Ivonigsberg  intends  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  philosopher  Kant,  once  the  great  ornament  of  that  institution. 
It  is  to  be  a  statue  in  bronze,  and  will  be  placed  on  the  daily  pro- 
menade of  the  great  man,  which,  after  him,  has  been  called  "  Der 
Philosophcnsteig  "  (the  Philosopher's  Path). 

A  gamekeeper's  wife  at  Stanthorne,  Cheshire,  Eng.,  named  Ban- 
croft, has  made  herself  famous  by  the  capture  of  a  burglar  named 
Whittaker.  Coming  home  and  finding  a  man  had  broken  into 
her  house,  she  seized  him,  dragged  him  to  the  front  window,  open- 
ed it,  gave  the  alarm,  and  maintained  her  hold  of  the  prisoner 
until  her  hnsband  came  to  her  assistance. 

The  Sinhalese  religion  is  Budhism,  and  their  sacred  language 
Pali.  Budhism  numbers  at  least  three  hundred  millions  of  follow- 
ers— a  more  extensive  religious  system  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  It  does  not  acknowledge  God,  and  invites  to  a  life  of  self- 
mortification  by  no  other  ultimate  inducement  than  a  heaven  of 
annihilation. 

The  number  of  monastic  institutions  in  England  is  considerably 
on  the  increase,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statement :  In 
1847,  there  were  34  convents  and  8  monasteries;  in  1848,  there 
were  38  convents  and  11  monasteries;  in  1851,  the  convents  for 
women  alone  had  increased  to  52;  in  1852,  they  numbered  60; 
and  in  1853,  75. 


«    ^mm.    » 


Sanbs  of  (Solb. 


....  I  take  It  to  be  a  principal  rule  of  life,  not  to  be  too  much 
addicted  to  any  one  thing. — lattice. 

How  can  we  explain  the  perpetuity  of  envy — a  vice  which 
yields  no  return  ? — Balzac. 

No  liberal  man  would  impute  a  charge  of  unsteadiness  to 
another  for  having  changed  his  opinion. —  Cicero. 

....  If  idleness  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  then  matrimony  is  good 
for  something,  for  it  sets  many  a  poor  woman  to  work. —  Vanbmrjh. 

....  Sin  is  never  at  a  stay ;  if  we  do  not  retreat  from  it,  we 
shall  advance  in  it ;  and  the  further  on  we  go,  the  more  wo  havo 
to  come  back. — Barrow. 

....  It  is  an  unhappy,  and  yet,  I  fear,  a  true  reflection,  that 
they  who  have  uncommon  easiness  and  softness  of  temper,  have 
seldom  very  noble  and  nice  sensations  of  soul. —  Greville. 

....  The  greatest  parts  without  discretion  may  be  fatal  to  their 
owner;  as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only  the  more 
exposed  on  account  of  his  enormous  strength  and  stature. — Hume. 

....  In  this  theatre  of  man's  life,  God  and  angels  only  should 
be  lookers-on  ;  contemplation  and  action  ought  ever  to  be  united, 
a  conjunction  like  unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets,  Saturn  the 
planet  of  rest,  and  Jupiter  the  planet  of  action. — Bacon. 

....  Gaiety  is  to  good  humor  as  animal  perfumes  to  vegetable 
fragrance.  The  one  overpowers  weak  spirits,  the  other  recreates 
and  revives  them.  Gaiety  seldom  fails  to  give  some  pain;  good 
humor  boasts  no  faculties  which  every  one  does  not  believe  in 
his  own  power,  and  pleases  principally  by  not  offending. — 
Johnson. 

....  Wo  meet  men  who  arc  charlatans  externally  and  in  good 
faith.  These  men  deceive  even  themselves.  Mounted  on  their 
stilts,  they  think  themselves  on  foot,  and  perform  their  tricks  with 
a  sort  of  innocence ;  their  vanity  is  in  their  blood  ;  they  are  born 
comedians  and  boasters,  extravagant  in  form  as  a  Chinese  vase : 
perhaps  they  laugh  at  themselves.  Their  personality  is,  more- 
over, generous,  and,  like  the  splendor  of  tho  royal  garments  of 
Murat,  they  attract  danger. — Balzac. 


Joker's  Bubcjct. 

"  I  shall  be  indebted  to  you  for  life,"  as  the  man  said  to  his 
creditors  when  he  ran  away  to  Australia. 

The  king's  evil  is  not  known  in  this  country,  and  is  becoming 
rare  even  in  Europe. 

"  I  really  can't  express  my  thanks,"  as  the  boy  said  to  a  school- 
master when  he  gave  him  a  thrashing. 

"  The  smiles  of  home  are  exceeding  pleasant,"  but  there  are 
many  people  who  have  good  homes,  who  prefer  "  smiling  "  with  a 
friend  outride.        • 

The  learned  have  often  been  puzzled  about  the  sudden  rise  and 
fall  of  western  lakes.  May  these  phenomena,  suggests  the  Bos- 
ton Post,  not  be  owing  to  the  great  snake  moving  from  one  lake 
to  another  7 

The  statement  that  there  arc  no  mosquitoes  in  null  having  been 
deemed  fabulous  by  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the  town 
authorities  of  that  noted  spot  are  about  offering  a  reward  for  tho 
capture  of  a  single  insect  of  this  species. 

A  "  stuck  up  "  sort  of  a  genius  entered  a  store  in  Philadelphia, 
and  turning  up  his  nose  at  some  apples  in  the  window, exclaimed: 
"Are  those  apples  fit  for  a  hog  to  eat?"  "I  don't  know;  try 
them  and  see,    was  the  instant  reply  of  the  storekeeper. 

A  matter  of  fact  friend  of  ours,  some  five  years  a  father,  speak- 
ing of  the  return  a  child  should  make  a  parent,  said  that  he  didn't 
think,  as  children  behaved  now-a-dnys,  that  they  paid  three  cents 
on  a  dollar  of  what  they  owed  of  arfeciion  and  gratitude. 

A  witty  gentleman  of  Buffalo,  speaking  of  a  friend  who  was 
prostrated  by  illness,  remarked  that  "  he  could  hardly  recover, 
since  his  constitution  was  all  gone."  "If  his  constitution  is  all 
gone,"  said  a  bystander,  "  I  do  not  see  how  he  lives  at  all." 
"  (),"  responded  the  wag,  "  he  lives  on  the  by-laws." 

Sydney  Smith  writes  of  a  Miss  Markham  :  "  In  carving  a  par- 
tridge, I  splashed  her  with  gravy  from  head  to  foot,  and  though  I 
saw  three  distinct  brown  rills  of  animal  juice  trickling  down  her 
cheek,  she  had  the  complaisance  to  swear  that  not  a  drop  had 
reached  her.  Such  circumstances  are  the  triumphs  of  civilized 
life." 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVKRT1SKRS.—  On*  pagt  only  of 
im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  on*  hun- 
dred  i '  ■')   forms  a  vehicle  of  ad 

ment  that  is  rarely  offered  to  tin*  put. lie.    Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  tl 
advertising  medium  Is,  tl  and  not  de- 

belng  read,  being  regularly  bound  op 
six  mon  placed 

on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  ad\  iiness  for  years  to  mme. 

FO^Terms  FOR  Auvkutisino. — Fifty  cents  per  line,\n 
all  oases,  without  regard  to  length  or  conttnn 

M   U.  BALLOU,  Publish' r  ami  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  aud  Broinfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE'S    VOTE,   and   a 
TEACHER'S   OPINION.— Tue   Vote— »  B\ 
Uie  School  Committee  of  Boston,  igust  7,  1856, 

TOWER'S   ELEMENT*  01  (JRAMMAR 
wm  Introduced  as  a  Text-Book  for  the  Second  and  Third 
Classes  ofthe  public  Grammar  Schools  of  that  city." 

THE  OPl.MON — FROM  THE  T.MV.  S.  SAU'MVRSII. 

Cantor,  Julj  90, 

"  Dk\p.  Sir: — I  have  to  acknowledge  thr  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  your   ELEMENTS  OF  GBAMMAlt.    The  excei- 

of  your  little  book  having  I n  suggested  to  me 

e,  I  procured  a  copy  for  examination, 
and  bel  '  of  its  worth  above  any  other  Grammar 

fur  beginners  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  introduced  it 
into  our  schools,  i  am  happy  to  aay  that  Eta  practical 
working  has  confirmed  my  estimate  of  Its  worth.  1  trust 
the  time  is  near  when  it  shall  displace  in  tho  hands  of  the 
youngi  te  books  which  now  serve  mainly  to  be- 

wilder and  confound  the  young  mind.     There  Is,  indeed. 
»yal  road  to  knowledge,1  but  there  is  a  natural  and 
and  1  congratulate  you  on  having  opej 
TOWER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ORAMMAB  la  published  by 
DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co.,  60  John  Street,  New  Fork. 
Price,  "pies  sent  by  mall,  prepaid.    It  sept 29 

TO  DEAX^RS  IN  CHEAP  PUBLICATIONS. 

THK  undersigned  having  entered  largeli  into  the  pub- 
Uahingand  supplying  of  CHEAP  BOOKS  is  prepared 
to  furnish  country  dealers  and  podlersata  lower  rata  than 
ever  be  of  customers.     This  house 

expressly  to  give  the  small  dealers  the 
same  advantages  as  the  larger  houses  have  hitherto  enjoy- 
some  20  per  cent,  from  the  present 

.V  B.— Postmasters  and  private  individuals  wishing 
leading  matter,  will  do  well  to  send  their  address,  and 
they  will  be  furnished  gratuitously  with  the  most  com- 
plete catalogue  of  cheap  publications  ever  given  to  tho 
public.  GEORGE  A  K  ARM  AN, 

sept  29  It  107  William  Street,  New  York. 

NOTICE. 

THK  advertiser  would  respectfully  announce  to  Ins  cus- 
tomers and  the  public  generally  that  he  continues  to 
the  various    MAGAZINES   named   below  at   the 
ted,   per  annum,  viz  :  — Harper.    £226;    Put- 
nam, $2  25;    Knickerbocker.    82  25;   Household    Words, 

Lham,  $225; 
Horticulturist,  colored  pis  Horticulturist,  plain 

■Us  Panorama,  $225;    Frank  Leslie's 
.  $2  25;  Dallou'*  Pictorial,  $250;   l.a- 
. 
Arthur's  Hon  Letters  of  inquiry  ntust 

I    a   stamp   for    the    return    postage.      Hooks    sent, 
dd,on  receipt  of  publisher's  advertised  prices.     Ad- 
dress WILLIAM  PATTON,  Bookseller, 
Bept  1"»  8t  Qoboken,  New  .Jersey. 

JONES,  SHREVZ,  BROWN    Be  CO., 
WS,  Ball  &  Co..) 
No.  220  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SIMMER  STS..  BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  Watch* 
elry.  Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
offer  for  sals  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  ext 
ment  of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following:  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
l  lies  and  Clocks,  Sheffield, 

and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  .Vans, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware.  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Kine  Jew- 
elry.   Sign  of the  Golden  Eagle.     8 8 

OflW>  of  the  Mar\  land  Consolidated  Lottei 

Imore.  Maryland.  20th  dune,  1^55.      } 

CATJTION  .-LOTTERY    FRAUDS! 

THK  i  r  of  the  Maryland  State  Lotteries  has 

nied  it  his  duty  to  caution  the  public  against  the 
numerous  swindlers  who  circulate  by  mail  ami  otherwise, 

fraudulent  Lottery  schemes,  ami  pretend  to  be  agents  for 
the  sale  of  tickets  in  Lotteries  which  are  wholly  fictitious. 

The  only  legal  Lotteries  in  Maryland  are  those  drawn 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  elected  by 
the  people  uf  the  State,  under  the  new  Constitution,  to 
examine  and  approve  the  schemes  and  attend  to  the  draw- 
ings. 

All  the  tickets  in  these  Lotteries,  and  all  certificates  of 
packages  of  tickets,  hive  the  lithographed  signature,  "  K. 
X.  Bit*  il  Agent  for  the  Contractor.    Office  of 

'  Lryland  Consolidated  Lotteries,  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land."' All  others  are  fraudulent.  For  full  information 
on  the  subject  of  these  frauds,  ad 

sept  8  F.  X.  BRENAN,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PAINTING  IN  WATER  COLORS. 

CONTAINING  Directions  for  forming  Shades,  or  Tints, 
by  mixing  Colors,  those  necessary  for 

Coloring  Landscapes  and  other  Scenery, 

their  Names,  Varieties  and  different  Uses,  together  with 
Information  on  Preparing  or  Sizing  Paper, sizes  and  kinds 
of  Brashes,  etc.,  with 

COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Price,  only  25  cents.     Sent  free  of  postage. 
Address  PHILIP  J.  COZANS, 

sept  22  2t  107  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
A     I)  O  M  E  ST  I  O     STO  It  Y. 

BY  UBS.  CAROLINE  It.  lUJTI.KK  LUNtl. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  11.  DAVIS,  PUBLISHES;.  PHILADELPHIA. 

aug  25  3  in 

LITERATI  KK,  ETC.— The  subscriber,  having  re- 
sume  1  his  resilience  in  New  York,  will,  as  heretofore, 

act  as  attorney  and  councillor  for  authors  in  the  r 

and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  man 
copyright,  in  ition  of  works  for  the  press,  and 

In  the  purchase  of  old  ami  new  book!  aud  works  of  art  for 
individuals  aud  public  institute 

Apply  to  or  address  PARK  BENJAMIN. 

S  West  Fourteenth  St..  New  York. 

[Cr"  LECTURES.— Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  B£NJ\MIN*S 
services  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
ing address.  aug  25 

Tar  WatC",  lls  combined  with  other  simples  by  Dr. 
Wist  ir,  iii  his  h.ils  tin  of  Wild  Cherry,  has  a  peculiar  power 
over  al 
it  in  their  practice  and  generally  with  marked  su<  > 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTHUMENTS. 
B.  CHU1BEKLA1N,280  Wasuinoton  Struct, 
BOSTON.  tf  June  16 


'J'  O    'J'  II  E     FA  i:  M  E  RS. 

DEBURG'S   M>.  1 

AMM0N1ATBD  8DPEB  PflOSPHATB  OF  LIME. 

riMiK  subscriber  I  ie  agri- 

J_    culturfsts   i"   I 

■  rjtlng.  '1  be  present  har- 
vest Indicates  Its  si  |  i  fertilizer  over  Peruvian 
Guano,  where  it  has  been  tried  in  equal  quan title 
expeii  of  the  Latter,  producing  much  heavier 
grain.  The  late  scrupulous  experiments  made  with  this 
article  on    the    Model  State  Kami.  Massachusetts,  places  it 

at  the  he&d  of  the  lift  over  all  other  concentrated  ma- 
nures; likewise  has  it  been  pronounced  by  the  committee 
of  the  M*>dei  state  farm,  Petersburgh,  Va.,  without  an 

equal.  As  there  ant  vittious  compositions  bearing  the 
wniie   name  being  olfered    in  the  market  for  disposal,  pur- 

to  be  df  the  same  description,  ato.t  some  caution 

should   be  observed  by  the  customer  i.i  purchasing  his 

article  only  from  deputed  and   authorised    agents.      To 

1-  ceptlon  being  .main   practised,  each  bag  or  pack- 

Istinctlj  marked  with  the  maker's  name.    The 

subscriber  is  working  for  n  future  and  lasting  reputation, 
and  begs  to  assure  hu  patrons  no  pains  or  exertion  shad 

be  wanting  on  his  part  to  merit  their  continued  patron- 
age.     Ili.s  article  he  warrant--  genuine  ami  to  perform  all 

uns  for  it.     Pamphlets  containing  testimoni 
ins  true  l  will  be  forwarded  on  application 

Proprietor  and  Manufacturer,  tt'il- 
liamsburgh,  (L.  1.)  New  York,  or  Ins  authorized  and  reli- 
able agents  as  under: 

George  Davenport,  Esq.,  Boston.  bnTi  Q.  H. 

Titus  &  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J.j  C.  M.  Stewart.  Esq.,  Balti- 
Harj  lainl;  Messrs.  0  I'reiicii  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
8.  Mctirudera  Sons,  Richmond,  Va.;  Rowlett  &  Hardy, 
Petersburg.  Va.;  Breaxley  &  Mount.  Uockyhill.  N.J.j 
Elliott  .\,  Co  .  Cleveland, Ohio :  II.  C.  u  hite  &  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  \.;  K.  II.  Unbbell,  Esq..  Wheeling,  Va,  sept 22 

FIRST    PREMIUM    MELODEONS. 

THK  VERY  BEST  NOW  M  VNUPACTCRBD. 

S.  F).  &  H.  W.  SMITH 

RESPECTFULLY  call  the  attention  ofthe  public  to  their 
Improved  MtLODEONS,  constantly  on  exhibition  at  their 
Vl'arerooms, 

Ko.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to 
themselves,  they  have  succeeded  In  removing  the  harsh 
and  buzzing  sound  which  formerly  cha  the  in- 

strument, and  rendering  the  tones  full,  clear  mid  organ- 
like.  The  action  is  prompt  and  reliable,  enabling  the  per- 
former to  execute  the  most  rapid  music  without  blurring 
the  tones.    The  swell  is  arranged  to  gii  rossion. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  Krst  Premium  QVer  all 

competitors,  at  the  Pair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 

Mechanic  Association;  also,  at  the  Metropolian  Mechan- 
ics' Fair,  held  at  Washington,  1).  C 

For  the  Parlor.  Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 
varying  from  Mfi  to  9160, 

Larger  Instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
churches  and  i  ha: 

This  last  instrument,  known  a*  the  ORGAN  IIAKMO- 
NHM.ha.s  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  they  have  secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  lure  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rent  credited 
as  part  payment  ofthe  purchase  money,      tf      sept  29 

RTJSHT01TS    COD   LIVER    OIL. 

APA.MPHLKT  his  reached  us  on  this  subject,  Issued 
by  F1UCDK1UCK  v.  P.USHTON,son  and  successor  to 

his  father,  the  late  Wni.  L.  Kushton.  of  New  York,  in 
Which  the  merits  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Consumption  and 
analogous  diseases  are  pet  forth  under  the  seal  of  profea- 
d  with  earnestness  and 
ability.     Without  i  i  i  that  is  olalmod  for  its  re- 

I    powers,  we  aro  nevertheless  free    to  say.  that  the 
name1  of  Kushton  has  been  so  long  identified  with  Cod 

Liver  Oil,  by  reason  of  his  laudable  efforts  to  procure  and 

prepare  the  genuine  article  for  the  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic, thafl  the  son  deserves  to  be  sustained   in    porpetuatil  g 

the  reputation  acquired  by  uRU3HTON:fl  COB  LIVKU 
to  the  preparation  of  which  in  its  purity  b 
his  Special  attention       The  attempt  to  dep'  ive  bim 

of  his  legitimate  claims  In  this  particular,  by  a  rival  hou<te, 

is  unworthy  of  public  favor,  and  cannot  fail  to  he  frowned 
upon  by  liberal  men  in  the  profession       Mr.  RUSH  TON'S 
stores  are  at   No.  10  Astor  House,  and  on   the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Canal  Street. — Reese's  Medical  Gazette. 
sept  2!>  It 

LADIES! 


A 


O    O   T    T   O    ^T 

t  a  '*  lious(.'liuld  A\'ord"  in  the  United  st:itcs. 

UOB'T  LOGAN  &  Co., 
61  Dcy  St.,  New  York. 


Bept  8 


N. 


THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonlofbr  tho  Rrowtli  of  the 
hnir,  moustaohe,  etc.  Boole's  American  KLsotbki  Hair 
Die  is  the  greatest  wonder  <>f  tln^  age,  and  Boqli'b  IIhue- 
aiona,  or  litiim  of  Oj/thma,  itaiidfl  unriTalled  l<»r  beauti- 
f)ing  the  complexion.  These  artioles  Jtre  all  warranted  to 
be  the  rerj  U>t  In  the  world.  Fi.r  sale  bj  the  proprietor, 
W.M.  BOOLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  1).  Sands.  Ni-w  Vork;  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans:  W.  Lyman  &  t'o ..  Uontreal, 
:  R.  Uorendon,  20  King  Street.  Kegont  St.,  Lou- 
don ;  .1.  (fooliey,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.  eoptf  jail  13 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hux's  Patent  1'owdkr 
Pboop  Looks— both  received  the  prize  medals   at  the 

World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  18r>l.  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
.v  York,  in  18o3.     Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bavk  Lock. 

B1LAS  C.  HERRING  ft  Co., 
Green  Block,  135,  137  aud  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
sept  1 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates   the   hair  where   baldness   has   been   of   years 
Standing.     In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 

has  never  I n  known   to  tail.     Testimonials  from   phvsi- 

ind  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  raepecta- 
bility,  can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  states, 
upon  the  receipt  of  91,  address  your  orders  to  ■•  Propria 
tors  of  Hwtdish  Hair  Creator,  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7  tf 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODEEN  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  la  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
■    and  America  to  be   the   BEST   Instnufion    Book 
that  hits  ever  been  published      Price.  -S3.     Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  St< 

may  5 

-[  VTER'S  HEADING  EMBROCATION— the  most 

_l  7  valuable  and  potent  remedy  of  the  age  for  Rheuma- 
tism. Cuts,  Wounds,  pains  of  all  softs,  etc.  * 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
TILE  CHEAFBST  lABAZDIE  l'\  TBI  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED  FOIl   BVE&Y  AMERICAN    HOME 

Bince  Its  commencement,  on  January  1.  1866,  fill-1  i'"p- 

oliir  Monthly  has  ruu  up  to uuuni>recedeiitcd circulation, 
being  positively 

A  aURACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

oontainmff  one  hundred  pnpes  of  nadlns  mntter  In  each 
Dumber,  being  more  than  any  of  the  sm  magaainee,  and 
fbrmlng  twovolumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pageaeach,oi 

licfice  liumlnJ  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE   DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  MorntLT  Is  printed  with  now  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  Is  carefully  com- 
plied andarranged  bj  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
tho  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Itspagcscontain 

NEWS, 
TAXES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HDMOB, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  In  tho  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  ofthe 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  ofdiacoTerlof.  ami  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion lor  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  borne 
or  nbroad,  each  number  being  complete  In  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  tho  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  v car;  or  any 
person  sending  us  ststein  subscribers  shall  receivo  the 
teventeenlk  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bronifisld  Sts.,  Boston. 

CONTENTS  OP  OCTOBER  NDMBEIl. 
The  Coquette :  or,  The  Young  Schoolmaster.  Af.  A.  Avery. 

"lis  .Mother Harry  Mazrlton 

The  Phantom  Husband innr  T.  Wilbur . 

Beautiful  llosalie Susan  II.  BlaisdeM. 

To  a  friend Mrt.  It.  T.  Eldredge. 

Peter  Dowdy's  Plan,  and  how  It  worked A.  Appleton. 

A  Kiss ". »'.  Coioper,  .Ir. 

My  Visit  to  the  Country Martha  Melville. 

My  Childhood's  Home - Ii.   O    Drnio. 

Madeline Harriet  A.  Davison. 

The  Stranger's  flrnvc Tamar  Anne  K'rmode. 

1 1 vent  Bride F.  Ahny. 

Stanzas Dennis  It.  tlill/irt. 

Aunt  Debby Mrs.  M.  K.  Robinson. 

A  U  inter  in  the  Sierra  N'evadas Frederick  Stanhope. 

My  Pipe Beppo. 

Henri  the  Creole I.ieul.  Murray. 

Young  Love's  a  Merry  Elf. Ada  A   Eddy. 

An  Anatomical  I'.cncontrc The  Old  '  Un. 

Music Anne  8.  Pirk-erint;. 

Had  Company Austin  C.  Burdiek. 

The  Lucid  Interval Ell.  Hyatt. 

S.r  Ing  and  Doing Mrs.  E.  M.  Stevenson. 

The  Koteat  the  Tuillerios Smith  Ely,  Jr. 

The  Hor-c  Dealer P.  A.  Durivage. 

Alone  with  the  Clock Sharazm 

The  Pawnbroker's  Customers Walttr  Henderson. 

Marie  S.  Lad'l. 

The  Student's  Intrigue Frederick  Ward  Saunders. 

id  Innocence T.  Hcnwland,  Jr. 

Mabel  Stanwood • Eliza  Eluiood. 

I  lur  Kathcr's  Care Esther  II.  Stratton. 

An  Italian  Feud did. lines  II.  llallnu. 

Childhood's  Laugh Frederick  A.  Purmtnter. 

A  YiMt  to  my  Bachelor  Undo T.  A.  Kcrmode. 

Editor  s  Table 

Who  are  the  Savages '—Insanity— Scientific — Angling 
— Long  Sermons— Telegraph  to  India— (lur  Dollar 
Monthly— The  War— A  Sword  for  a  King— Diffusion  of 
Knowledge  in  America — A  Man  that  could  not  be 
bribed— Military  Surgery — Firing  on  Flags  of  Truce— 
The  Use  of  Tobacco — Foreign  Miscellany — Hecord  of  tho 
Times — Merry  Making. 

TUB 

SPORTSMAN'S     PORTFOLIO 


AMEBICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We   hare  just    published  a  valuable  book,  containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,    FISHING,     AND     HUNTING, 

In  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  ami  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  furin  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
aslgning,  to  draw  from.  That  all  maybe  able  to 
this  PICTOBIAI  okm,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE    CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-fire  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  fur  sale  at  all 
ofthe  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  Is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
Limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SAKSAPAEILLA. 

THK  ONLV  OEKOLNE  AKD  REL1AHLB  EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOR 

T\YSPEP81A,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
1  /  Evil.  Affections  of  the  Hones,  Syphilis.  Debility.  Ha- 
bitual Costtveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Liver 
Owmplaint,  Piles.  Female  Irregularities,  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
Dlseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  Theme. Heine. though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  b'  inltyas  the  greatest  bless- 

ing ever  conferred  on  mankind 

Da.  T.  A.  in  r.l.HY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Qreen  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Aobmt  in  New  York — Messrs.  Schlefielin,  Brothers  fc 
Co..  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  SI  per  bottle ;  six  bottles  for  $6. 

may  12 eoply 

WOOD  ENGBAVTNG. 

JOHN    ANDREW,    Dkuohtsman    and    Engraver 
UPON  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
oipttv  and  at   moderate  prices.     No. 
128  Washington  Street,  Boston.     Reference — Ballou's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  6 


F 


OR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  lar^e  log*  and 
olear — a  very  nice  article ;  price,  enr  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.   A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.     Address  A.  1).,  this  office.         lit    j  20 
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CONVOY    OF   GOLD    FROM    BRAZIL   TO    RIO    JANEIRO. 


SCENES  IN  BRAZIL. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  the  greater  part 
of  the  precious  metal  which  supplied  the  European  market  came 
from  South  America,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  from  Bra- 
zil.    The  gold  mines  were  discovered  in  1698,  and  the  diamond 


Carolina,  there  were  coined,  in  o'ne  year, '  $320,000 — an  amount 
that  now  seems  utterly  inconsiderable  in  view  of  the  prodigious 
sums  annually  exported  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  mountain  of 
Vorostapak,  near  Abrudhanya,  in  Transylvania,  is  a  remarkable 
instance — a  rock  impregnated  throughout  with  a  small  portion  of 


ornia  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  would  become  a  drug  in 
the  market ;  but,  as  yet,  this  precious  metal,  the  "  root  of  all  evil," 
has  not  depreciated  in  value.  The  gold  "  costs  what  it  comes  to." 
Whether  improved  machinery  and  processes  applied  to  the  auri- 
ferous quartz  which  exists  in  such  enormous  quantities  in  Cali- 


HALT    OF   THE    CONVOY 


mines  in  1782.  Up  to  the  year  1810,  Brazil  had  sent  to  Portugal 
14,280  cwt.  of  gold  and  400  pounds  of  diamonds,  which  foreign 
countries,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  purchased  at  the  London 
market.  The  first  of  our  scries  of  engravings  shows  a  convoy  of 
gold  on  its  way  from  the  interior  of  Brazil  to  the  city  of  Rio  Jan- 
eiro. The  gold  is  laden  on  the  backs  of  mules,  which  are  accom- 
panied by  their  arrieros,  or  driver.  Armed  native  and  Creole  sol- 
diers on  foot  precede  it,  while  a  group  of  mounted  officers  and 
soldiers  bring  up  the  rear.  The  second  engraving  exhibits  the 
halt  of  the  convoy.  A  well  thatched  roof  protects  them  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  While  the  menials  of  the  party  are  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  the  noonday  meal,  the  officers  disperse  them- 
selves in  easy  attitudes,  and  one  skilled  in  the  favorite  instrument 
ot  the  Spanish  races,  thrums  a  seguadilla  on  his  guitar.  The 
third  engraving  exhibits  a  scene  in  the  hills,  with  the  various  ope- 
rations connected  with  washing  the  superficial  sands,  and  filtering 
the  mountain  streams  for  particles  of  gold.  These  spots  are  com- 
monly found  in  places  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  most  resolute 
climbers,  and  delays  of  months'  duration  are  consequently  not 
uncommon  in  the  transmission  of  produce.  On  the  left  hand  of 
the  picture  are  a  party  of  slaves  catching  the  gold  dust  by  immers- 
ing fleeces  in  the  running  water.  On  the  right  are  two  negroes 
beating  out  the  dust  from  a  fleece  into  a  large  wooden  dish  placed 
on  the  ground  to  receive  it.  Further  back  is  seen  a  man  weighing 
the  dust  in  scales.  Men  and  women  arc  seen  bringing  down 
pieces  of  quartz  containing  gold  to  be  broken  up  by  others.  The 
whole  scene  is  a  curious  and  interesting  one.  The  great  sources 
for  a  supply  of  gold  are,  of  course,  California  and  Australia,  and 
here  the  deposits  appear  to  be  inexhaustible.  Native  gold  is, 
however,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     From  Georgia  and 


gold.  It  has  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans ;  it  consists  of  greywacke  and  porphyry.  In  a 
similar  rock  it  is  found  in  many  places  along  the  chain  of  the 
Alps,  and  in  the  Sehlangenburg  in  Siberia.  The  treatment  of  the 
ores  of  gold,  where  the  gold  is  free,  consists  in  submitting  them 
to  the  contact  of  mercury  after  they  have  been  crushed  and  ren- 
dered fine  by  washing.  The  levigated  ore  and  mercury  are  agi- 
tated together,  until  it  is  conceived  that  the  amalgamation  is  per- 
fect, when  the  compound  is  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficiently  intense 
to  volatilize  the  mercury,  which  is  condensed  and  recovered  for 
successive  operations.  When  gold  occurs  intimately  mingled 
with  iron  pyrites,  the  process  differs  from  that  described  above, 
onlv  it  is  necessary  to  roast  the  ore,  in  order  to  pulverize  it 
sufficiently  to  set  it  at  liberty.  Some  years  ago,  Humboldt  esti- 
mated the  average  annual  gold  product  of  Mexico  and  New  Spain 
at  nearly  $11,000,000.  Ihe  whole  of  Europe  furnishes  less  than 
a  million  annually,  of  which  a  large  proportion  comes  from  the 
Hungarian  gold  mines.     The   immense  influx  of  gold  from  Cali- 


fornia and  Brazil  will  produce  the  condition  of  things  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  is  a  question  that  time  only  can  determine. 
There  is  certainly  no  complaint  as  yet  that  gold  is  too  plenty,  nor 
will  there  be  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time. 
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AN  INLAND  FISHING  PARTY. 

Our  artist,  Mr.  Warren,  lias  here  presented  us  with  a  pleasing 
scene,  thoroughly  American  in  its  character,  which  he  has  treated 
with  great  spirit  and  taste.  It  has  the  merit  of  telling  its  own 
story,  the  figures  heing  all  characteristic  and  expressive.  No- 
where are  these  fresh  water  excursions  more  common  than  in  New 
England,  the  physical  peculiarities  of  which  have  served  to  create 
a  race  of  fresh- water  sailors,  just  as  the  ocean  gives  birth  to  a  race 
of  hardy  mariners.  You  cannot  go  far  in  any  direction  in  New 
England,  without  encountering  some  bright  stream,  pouring  from 
a  rocky  cliff,  or  meandering  through  green  meadow  or  woodland 
or  some  placid  pond,  mirroring  the  blue  sky,  and  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  embowering  shores.  These  streams  and  ponds  would  be 
rivers  and  lakes  in  the  old  world ;  but  here,  where  we  have,  as 
standards  of  size,  the  great  chain  of  inland  oceans  on  our  northern 
bonier,  and  such  lordly  water  courses  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Hudson,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  the  great  arteries  of  a 
vast  continent,  sheets  and  streams  of  water,  in  themselves  incon- 
siderable, sink    into   insignificance   by   comparison.     Lakes  and 


streams,  Goethe  has  remarked,  are  the  eyes  of  the  landscape. 
The  most  beautiful  combinations  of  wood,  and  indeed  all  valleys 
lack  an  essential  charm  if  this  brighter  element  be  wanting. 
But  here  we  are  not  subjected  to  this  deprivation.  We  have 
"  water,  water  everywhere."  The  Charles  and  the  Mystic  pour 
their  bright  waters  around  the  feet  of  the  city.  At  a  greater  dis- 
tance, the  Merrimac  and  the  Connecticut  roll  ever  their  silver  tide 
to  the  ocean.  Maine  boasts  of  her  brimming  and  exulting  wa- 
ters. But  besides  these  considerable  streams,  In'sidcs  such  vast 
sheets  of  water  as  Lake  Winnipiseogcc,  Mooscheadand  Umbagog 
Lakes,  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  there  are  a  thousand  name- 
less streams  and  ponds,  intersecting  our  whole  territory,  like 
threads  of  silver,  performing  incessantly  their  service  of  beauty 
and  utility,  swelling  the  material  and  intellectual  wealth  of  the 
community.  The  dweller  of  the  city  is  not  denied  the  enjoyment 
of  their  beauty.  There  are  some  charming  streams  and  ponds 
within  the  compass  of  a  short  walk  from  the  city.  Fresh  Pond, 
in  Cambridge,  would  have  its  minstrels  and  its  painters,  were  it  a 
European   scene — or  were  it  an  almost  inaccessible  like  hundreds 


of  miles  away  in  the  mountains.  Spot  Pond,  in  Stoneham,  is  a 
truly  magnificent  expanse  of  water,  with  wooded  shores  and  islets, 
greener  than  that  which  gems  the  bosom  of  Loch  Katrine.  Our 
rivers  and  lakes  have  the  pure,  fresh  charm  of  nature  alone.  In 
the  place  of  those  storied  castles  that  frown  along  the  "  wide  and 
winding  Rhine,"  we  only  have  the  castellated  crags  that  nature 
sometimes  loves  to  pile  along  the  shores  in  mockery  of  human  art. 
We  have  no  ruined  monasteries,  no  ivied  towers,  to  reflect  them- 
selves in  the  blue  wave  by  day,  and  paint  their  dark  outlines 
against  the  evening  sky,  but  we  have  a  charm  more  unalloyed  in 
the  exuberant  beauty  of  Nature  herself.  Those  old  towers  of  the 
old  world  are  haunted  by  memories  of  battle  and  murder,  of  su- 
perstition and  oppression — they  are  the  monuments  of  dark  deeds 
or  desolating  splendors.  Thank  Heaven,  we  have  no  ruins.  And 
if  our  little  sailing  party  is  not  destined  to  pass  beneath  the  frown- 
ing battlements  of  an  old  castle,  it  is  sure  of  those  simple  pleas- 
ures which  have  pure  air,  and  bright  scenery,  and  sweet  compan- 
ionship for  their  bases — a  union,  perhaps,  of  the  highest  gratifica- 
tion which  falls  to  the  lot  of  man. 


AN    INUNU    SAILING    1'AUTV. 
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(Written  for  Ballou's  rictorial.] 
OR, — 

THE    MYSTERIES   OF    MEXICO. 

A    ROMANCE     OP    OUR    DAY. 


BY  AUGUSTINE  J.  H.   1)1  (JAXXE. 
[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  XV. 

HANXII1AL. 

Haxxibal,  intent  on  overtaking  his  mistress,  pushed  on  with 
undiminished  ardor,  descending  the  national  roud,  from  the  pass 
of  Rio  Frio,  at  a  pace  which  the  mules  under  his  charge  doubt- 
less considered  quite  unnecessary,  particularly  as  many  portions 
of  the  hard  highway  were  quite  destitute  of  shade.  But  Hanni- 
bal was  a  literal  constructionist  of  the  orders  of  those  in  author- 
ity and  consequently,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  follow  "  Massa 
Duscnbury,"  no  alternative  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
faithful  black,  but  to  pursue  his  forward  march  till  his  mistress 
and  her  party  should  be  overtaken. 

But,  anxious  as  was  Hannibal  to  make  the  best  of  his  way,  the 
mules  were  far  from  being  averse  to  rest,  the  more  so  as  the 
morning  route  had  sufficiently  taxed  their  powers  of  endurance. 
It  was  not  therefore  extraordinary,  that,  in  a  quite  sheltered  and 
inviting  spot,  where  ovcrhajiging  rocks  prevented  the  slanting 
sunbeams  from  invading  a  wide  patch  of  grass  on  either  side  of 
the  road,  the  foremost  beast  should  incontinently  plant  himself  on 
his  knees,  and  in  spite  of  Hannibal's  remonstrances,  by  rein  and 
thong,  insist  on  maintaining  that  position,  to  the  manifest  retard- 
al  of  farther  progress.  In  this  specimen  of  obstinacy  the  animal 
received  "  aid  and  comfort "  from  his  associate  which  carried  the 
pack,  and  the  result  of  this  mulish  combination  was  to  bring  our 
poor  negro  at  once  to  a  standstill.  In  vain  alike  were  coaxing 
and  threats  ;  in  vain  did  Hannibal,  taking  his  place  between  the 
two  refractory  beasts,  alternately  implore  and  flog,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  dereliction.  Useless  were  his 
erations  concerning  the  importance  of  his  speedily  overtaking 
"  Missy  Teresa,"  unavailing  were  his  dark  intimations  of  the 
treatment  they  might  look  for  at  tho  hands  of  "Massa  Duscn- 
bury," when  that  formidable  individual  should  "  cotch  'em  cuttin' 
up  in  dat  fashion." 

"  T'ink  nigga  gwine  to  stay  yer  all  night  V  demanded  he  con- 
temptuously, of  the  principal  rebel,  which  he  had  ridden.  "  T'ink 
nobody  in  de  world  but  jist  two  sons  ob  jackass  t  Gorra  !  Wait 
till  we  cotch  up  wid  de  hosses— dat's  all." 

But  "  cotching  up  wid  de  hosses  "  did  not  appear  to  enter  at 
all  into  the  calculations  of  Hannibal's  mules.  With  all  the 
stolidity  vouched  for  by  the  organ  of  "  firmness,"  so  notorious  in 
their  race,  they  continued  the  "  masterly  inactivity  "  which  no 
dint  of  persuasion  or  of  menace,  no  promises  "  in  futuro  "  of 
a  beating  "  in  esse  "  could  move  them  one  inch  from  the  posture 
which  they  had  assumed.  It  was  manifest  that  the  Mexican 
mules  were  inimical  to  the  Anglo-African  origin  of  their  sable 
driver,  or  else  were  flatly  determined  on  taking  their  own  time  in 
the  matter  of  repose  from  labor.  The  passage  of  the  Anahuac 
Alps  appeared  less  practicable  to  our  present  Hannibal  than  was 
that  of  the  Italian  Alps  to  his  Carthaginian  namesake  of  ancient 
memory. 

But  the  negro  was  fertile  in  invention,  and  ceasing  to  berate 
the  animals,  he  gathered  up  a  clump  of  tender  grass  and  sought 
to  entice  the  fellow  with  the  pack,  by  holding  off"  the  morsel  a  few 
inches  above  his  expectant  nose.  This  plan  succeeded  admirably 
as  could  be  expected.  The  mule  rose  to  his  feet  in  order  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  dainty,  whereupon  the  politic  Hannibal  with- 
drew it  immediately  and  essayed  the  same  method  with  the  saddle 
beast,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  induced  to  take  a  standing  posture. 
But  alas  for  human  calculation  !  the  pack-mule  at  the  same  in- 
stant dropped  back  on  his  knees,  and  when  Hannibal  turned 
quickly  to  present  his  whisp  of  grass — lo  !  the  saddle  mule  sank 
into  his  former  attitude.  It  was  too  much.  Hannibal  lifted  np 
his  voice  and  lamented  long  and  loudly. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  historian,  truthful  and  ac- 
curate though  he  may  strive  to  be  at  all  times,  to  detail  the  objur- 
gations and  perhaps  reprehensible  figures  of  speech,  which  fell 
rapidly  from  the  voluble  negro,  upon  tho  devoted  heads  of  his 
unmoved  mules.  Suffice  it,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of 
luxuriant  tropes,  Hannibal  was  cut  short  by  a  merrily-ringing 
laugh  at  his  side,  while  at  the  same  time  a  cracked  voice  from  a 
little  distance,  cried  : 

"  Take  care,  daughter— be  wary,  child  !    It  may  be  a  brigand." 

Hannibal  looked  up,  and  became  aware  that  the  laughter  pro- 
ceeded from  a  beautiful  young  Mexican  lady,  who  was  mounted 
on  a  gaily-caparisoned  pony,  whilst  the  cracked  voice  belonged 
evidently  to  a  little,  sallow  and  dried-up  specimen  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman, who  bestrode  a  sedate-looking  mule,  at  a  short  distance 
behind.  Two  servants,  mounted  like  their  master,  brought  up  the 
rear,  and  the  whole  party  had  apparently  just  entered  the  high 
road  from  one  of  tho  rugged  mountain  paths  which  intersected  it 
below  the  pass  of  Rio  Frio. 

The  perplexity  of  the  negro  gave  way  to  surprise  at  the  long- 
continued  and  exuberant  laughter  which  broke  from  the  rosy  lips 
of  the  youthful  lady.  It  seemed  as  if  she  recognized  something 
extremely  ludicrous  in  the  countenance  and  attitude  of  poor 
Hannibal,  who  still  held  the  clump  of  grass  with  which  he  had 
endeavored  to  influence  Ids  unruly  charge.      Clear  and  silvery, 


like  the  gurgling  music  of  a  brook,  the  light  mirth  of  the  girl  rang 
through  the  woods  around,  until  the  negro,  puzzled  but  pleased, 
opened  his  own  mouth  with  a  broad  smile,  and  resorted  to  that 
invariable  African  operation  when  in  doubt,  scratching  of  his 
sable  poll. 

"  Gorra  !  Wlia'  for  she  make  laugh  so  long  *"  ejaculated  he, 
with  an.  inquiring  sneeze-. 

"  Mcxicana  !  Mcxicana  I"  cried  the  old  man,  in  his  shrill  treble. 
"  Why  do  you  laugh  so  *     Are  you  afraid  of  nothing  *" 

"  Surely,  when  there  is  nothing  to  make  one  afraid,"  replied 
the  girl.  "  What's  the  matter,  comical  fellow  V  she  continued, 
fixing  her  merry  black  eyes  upon  Hannibal.  "  Why  do  not  your 
mules  go  forward  t     Why  do  you  weep  !" 

The  negro  raised  his  hand  and  felt  upon  his  cheek  the  large 
teardrops,  of  which  in  his  vexation  he  had  not  before  been  con- 
scious ;  and  truly,  the  poor  fellow's  countenance  presented  an 
absurd  appearance,  a  wide  grin  revealing  his  teeth,  whilst  the  tears 
he  had  shed  mingled  with  tho  perspiration  and  dust,  and  formed 
great  blotches,  that  added  more  picturesqneness  than  beauty  to 
his  African  lineaments. 

"O,  missy — I  am  e'most  dead.  Mules  no  go  furrard — no 
'tand  up  on  dcre  f.et.     Gorra !" 

Hannibal's  Spanish,  broken  like  his  English,  was  yet  sufficient- 
ly intelligible,  and  he  soon  made  the  new-comers  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  lost  or  missed  his  mistress  and  her  party, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  his  desire  to  overtake  them,  the  incorrigible 
mules  insisted  upon  suspending  their  progress.  He  did  not 
mention  the  fact  of  pursuit  having  occasioned  the  separation,  for 
his  good  sense  told  him  that  such  a  disclosure  could  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  his  present  difficulties,  but  simply  explained  that  his 
mistress,  by  pushing  forward  with  the  horses,  had  left  him  consid- 
erably behind  with  the  pack-mule. 

"  And  your  mules  are  so  obstinate  that  they  will  not  move  1" 
cried  the  Mexican  lady,  with  another  silvery  laugh.  "Let  me  see 
if  I  cannot  coax  them." 

Saying  this,  she  beckoned  one  of  the  servants  to  ride  up,  and 
directing  him  to  open  a  small  valise  that  was  strapped  to  her  sad- 
dle, took  from  it  some  little  cakes,  which  she  presented  to  one  of 
the  mules,  at  the  same  time  patting  the  animal  gently  with  her 
delicately-formed  hand. 

"  There  !  do  you  not  see  ?  He  obeys  me  at  once,"  cried  she, 
laughing  loudly,  as  the  mule  rose  from  his  knees,  and  munched 
the  cates  which  she  extended  to  him.  "  Now,  mount,  my  brave 
fellow,  and  we  shall  presently  get  you  out  of  your  difficulties." 

"  Mexicana !  Mcxicana  !  this  may  be  all  a  plot !"  cried  the  old 
man,  shuffling  uneasily  in  his  saddle.  "  Should  there  be  an  am- 
buscade of  robbers,  my  child  I  Pablo  !  Juan  !  hold  fast  to 
your  arms  !  be  ready  !" 

"  Poh — poh — father  !  let  me  manage  my  long-eared  friends," 
replied  the  young  lady,  whilst  the  two  servants,  Juan  and  Pablo, 
smiled  at  an  order  which  was  regularly  repeated  to  them  every 
ten  minutes  by  the  apprehensive  Don  Manuel  their  master.  And 
the  girl  continued  to  feed  the  two  mules,  now  firmly  on  their  legs, 
and  apparently  quite  disposed  to  a  compromise.  Hannibal, 
meantime,  had  bestridden  the  saddled  beast,  and  possessed  himself 
once  more  of  the  pack-mule's  bridle. 

"  Now,  then,  let  us  consider,"  cried  the  scnorita,  addressing 
the  negro,  whilst  continuing  to  feed  the  mules,  "  whither  was  your 
mistress  travelling  t" 

"  'Specs  we  go  to  Pucbla — 'specs  we  go  to  Monterey — 'specs 
we  go  home  to  New  Orleans,"  answered  Hannibal,  with  a  sigh,  as 
he  thought  of  his  lost  master,  Glinton. 

"  Aha  !  you  hear  ?  They  are  Americans  and  we  are  to  be  in- 
vaded by  them.  Should  he  be  a  spy,  Mcxicana !  Pablo  !  Juan  ! 
stand  fast  to  your  arms  !" 

"  Puebla — Monterey,"  said  the  young  lady,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  Don  Manuel,  who  was  eying  the  negro  with  great  suspi- 
cion expressed  in  his  withered  old  features.  "  We  are  going 
thitherward  ourselves.  You  may  accompany  us,  as  you  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  route.  Will  that  suit  you,  if  I  take  care  that 
your  mules  go  f     What  is  your  name  1" 

"  O,  t'ank  you,  missy — t'ank  you  !  Hannibal  my  name,  missy. 
Go  long  wi'  you,  for  sartain  ;  Missa  Teresa  be  bery  glad  to  see 
you — lub  you  bcry  much,  for  sartain." 

"  Ah,  and  why  do  you  think  your  mistress  would  love  me, 
Hannibal !" 

"  Can't  help,  missy.  Ebbery  body  lub  dem  what  is  kind.  Ebon 
de  mules— dey  mind  you  when  dey  no  mind  me.     Gorra  !" 

"  Well,  Hannibal,  ride  forward  with  Juan  and  Pablo.  No 
doubt  we  shall  find  your  mistress  at  Puebla.  Come,  dear  father! 
there  is  no  danger.     We  have  Hannibal  at  our  backs." 

Saying  this,  the  merry  Mexican  girl  gave  her  last  cates  to  the 
mules,  and  then,  tapping  her  father's  chin  with  a  little  fan  which 
she  carried  in  lieu  of  a  whip,  rode  forward  at  Don  Manuel's  side. 
Pablo  and  Juan,  with  Hannibal  and  the  pack-mule,  brought  up 
the  rear. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


LORENZO    AND    IXEZ. 


Ax  atmosphere  of  happiness  reigned  in  and  around  the  haci- 
enda of  Lorenzo  and  Inez,  tho  gentle  entertainers  of  Dusenbury 
and  his  two  companions.  Lorenzo,  possessed  of  ample  means, 
and  warmly  seconded  in  his  tastes  by  the  devotion  of  his  lovely 
wife,  had  surrounded  their  beautiful  home  with  all  that  could  con- 
tribute to  the  gratification  of  true  artistic  taste,  or  enhance  the 
pure  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  The  mansion  itself,  embower- 
ed in  fragrant  woodlands,  and  redolent  with  the  perfume  and 
grace  of  the  flowers  which  encompassed  its  every  border,  was  a 
fit  dwelling-place  for  hearts  inspired  with  mutual  love,  and  charm- 


ing as  the  scat  of  freely-dispensed  charity  and  enlarged  hospital- 
ity. The  master  and  mistress  of  that  hacienda,  though  mingling 
little  in  the  world  beyond  their  threshold,  were  yet  known  and  es- 
teemed by  high  and  low  through  all  the  cultivated  neighborhood, 
which  stretched  from  the  main  road  nearest  to  their  gates,  down- 
ward through  the  luxuriant  "  Valley  of  Murillo,"  named  after 
the  father  of  Lorenzo's  bride,  a  rich  proprietor,  and  around  the 
base  of  the  lofty  "  Outlaws'  Mount,"  once  the  retreat  of  a  band 
of  brigands,  lately  dispersed  by  the  death  of  their  famous  leader. 

Dnsenbury's  welcome,  the  welcome  which  warm  hearts  extend 
to  a  tried  friend,  was  shared  in  by  Alonzo  and  Teresa,  and  the 
latter  speedily  found  herself  as  sri'ri.'uaify  acquainted  with  lur 
young  Mexican  hostess  as  if  the  intimacy  of  years  had  been  ce- 
menting a  friendship  between  them  ;  for  there  is  a  magnetism  in 
guileless  natures  that,  losing  sight  of  mere  conventionality,  bases 
its  esteem  on  an  appreciation  which  is  the  result,  not  of  reason, 
but  of  intuition,  and  is  therefore  seldom  deceived. 

Lorenzo  and  the  Yankee  found  much  to  engage  th-ir  thoughts 
and  converse,  for  they  talked  of  mutual  friends,  linked  to  their 
recollections  by  the  association  of  past  service  and  grateful  appre- 
ciation ;  and  it  was,  consequently,  no  wonder  that  the  first  day's 
sojourn  of  the  travellers  at  the  romantic  hacienda  passed  like  tho 
transition  of  a  happy  dream. 

The  family  circle  of  Lorenzo  was  not  large,  for  Heaven  had  not 
yet  vouchsafed  the  blessing  of  children  to  their  wishes.  The  fa- 
ther of  Inez,  a  cheerful  old  man,  who  passed  his  time  in  light 
superintendence  of  the  planting  operations  upon  the  estate,  and 
found  his  comfort  chiefly  in  the  contemplation  of  the  serene  hap- 
piness of  his  children,  and  a  young  girl,  named  Bcrta,  the  or- 
phaned daughter  of  the  notorious  brigand  Moroni,  who  had  lost 
his  life  at  the  neighboring  city  of  Puebla,  were  the  only  members 
of  the  household,  besides  the  husband  and  wife.  Berta,  the  young 
orphan,  was  beautiful  and  interesting,  but,  alas  !  reason  no  long- 
er dwelt  in  the  shrine  of  her  classic  brow.  The  severe  experien- 
ces of  early  life,  and  the  shock  of  losing  her  only  friend,  the  brig- 
and chief,  had  stricken  this  child  of  nature  with  an  insanity 
deemed  incurable,  but  harmless  and  touching  in  the  extreme. 
Brother  and  sister  could  not  have  been  more  tender  than  were 
Lorenzo  and  his  wife  to  this  poor  maiden,  who  wandered  ever- 
more about  the  cottage  and  through  the  neighboring  vale  and 
mountain,  known  to  all  the  peasants  by  her  sad  smile  and  fantas- 
tic costume,  as  the  orphan  of  him  who  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  neighboring  country,  and,  moreover,  as  one  whose  affliction 
demanded  pity  and  kindness  from  every  Christian  heart. 

The  American  orphan,  Teresa,  sympathized  deeply  with  the 
stricken  Bcrta,  whose  sad  story  was  quickly  revealed  by  her  new 
friend  Inez,  and  it  became  apparent,  soon,  that  the  mad  girl  was 
attracted  by  the  gentleness  of  the  stranger-guest,  for  only  a  few 
days  elapsed  before  it  began  to  be  noticed  that  Bcrta,  instead  of 
absenting  herself  for  hours  in  the  day,  as  was  her  usual  custom, 
and  roaming  distraught  through  the  forest,  seemed  now  desirous  of 
remaining  near  the  hacienda,  and  within  sound  of  the  low  and  musi- 
cal voice  which  was  one  of  Teresa's  sweetest  charms.  Lorenzo 
and  Inez  said,  with  a  smile,  that  their  fair  American  guest  was  a 
fairy  who  could  draw  all  natures  to  do  her  homage,  and  Dusen- 
bury, shaking  his  bead  as  he  puffed  one  of  his  host's  fragrant  ci- 
gars, declared,  in  his  broadest  vernacular,  that,  "  Miss  '1  eresa  was 
a  gal  it  wa'n't  no  use  talkin'  about — she  was  jest  a  bran  noo  angel 
waitin'  for  wings." 

But  a  week  fled  swiftly  over  the  heads  of  the  three  guests,  and 
yet  no  tidings  of  the  Padre  Herrata,  or  of  the  missing  Hannibal 
and  the  meztiza  could  be  gathered,  though  messengers  had  been 
despatched  at  various  times  from  the  hacienda  to  the  neighboring 
villages,  and  even  as  far  off  as  Puebla,  some  miles  across  the  plain, 
from  the  other  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Murillo.  Dusenbury 
grew  impatient,  for  he  apprehended  that  danger  had  befallen  his 
friend  the  padre,  since  he  well  knew  that  the  good  priest's  enemies, 
as  well  as  his  own,  were  not  few  among  the  supporters  of  the  new 
government.  Once  or  twice,  when  no  news  came,  he  thought  of 
leaving  the  hacienda,  which  would  afford  a  secure  retreat  for  his 
young  countrywoman,  and  retracing  his  course  to  the  capital ;  but 
a  little  reflection  satisfied  the  Yankee  of  the  futility  of  any  aid  of 
his,  should  the  priest  be  really  in  the  hands  of  powerful  foes,  whilst 
his  own  discovery  might  involve  both  himself  and  friends  in  greater 
peril.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  accept  for  a  period  longer,  tho 
hospitality  of  his  Mexican  friends,  in  order  to  see  what  turn  the 
political  affairs  of  Mexico  might  take,  before  exposing  himself  to 
all  the  risks  which,  in  the  present  excited  state  of  popular  feeling, 
an  alien  might  encounter,  even  though  provided  with  a  passport  of 
the  late  president,  Hcrrara. 

But  when,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days  more,  during  which  noth- 
ing was  heard  of  Hannibal  or  the  luggage  of  Teresa,  but  instead 
of  which  the  most  alarming  rumors  crowded  fast  upon  one  another 
concerning  the  war  with  the  United  States,  Jake  Dusenbury  re- 
solved to  leave  the  valley  of  Murillo,  and  press  forward  on  his  in- 
terrupted journey,  Various  considerations  induced  this  decision. 
The  Yankee,  in  Ids  capacity  as  trader,  had  no  small  amount  of 
pecuniary  interest  involved  in  his  business  connections  with  tho 
north-eastern  province  of  Mexico,  and  it  became  very  necessary  that 
he  should  journey  near  the  borders,  in  order  to  lie  ready  for  any 
contingency  of  risk,  which  a  protracted  state  of  hostilities  might 
threaten.  Besides  this,  Dusenbury  knew  that,  in  a  country  so  dis- 
tracted as  Mexico,  he  could  not  for  a  great  while  reckon  upon  tho 
personal  protection  which  Hcrrara's  passport  for  the  present  might 
insure,  and  it  was  then  fore  of  importance,  if  he  valued  his  liberty 
or  life,  that  he  should  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  less  excited 
portion  of  the  land.  It  was  now  establish  d  beyond  doubt  that  a 
severe  contest  between  the  two  republics  was  at  hand,  and  the 
news  of  Taylor's  successive  victories  at  Palo-Alto  and  Reseca  de  la 
Paluui,  the  capture  of  Matamoras  and  the  advance  of  the  conquer- 
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ing  Americans  into  the  province  of  Now  Leon,  hnd  exasperated 
the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  of  nil  the  interior,  who  loudly  called 
upon  General  Paredes  to  avenge  the  shame  of  the  first  defeats. 
The  government,  in  obedience  to  the  popular  feeling,  as  well  as  in 
pursuance  of  its  own  plan,  was  now  engaged  in  poshing  enlistments 
vigorously,  and  collecting  men  and  means  for  the  concentration  of 
a  powerful  army,  to  be  poshed  forward  to  the  defence  of  |he  north- 
ern provinces.  Dusenbury,  convinced  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
if  he  would  effect  his  escape,  communicated  his  wishes  to  Lorenzo, 
and  implored  the  hitter's  protection  for  his  countrywoman,  Teresa. 

"  It  is  out  o'  question  for  the  senora  to  travel  further  now,  yo 
sec,"  said  the  Yankee,  "  for  it's  as  much  as  1  can  do,  you  may 
be  sure,  to  take  care  o'  my  own  skin,  agin  these  yaller  chaps,  now 
they've  got  their  dander  so  riz  about  the  States.  So,  you'll 
oblecge  me,  senor,  if  you'll  jes'  let  the  young  folks  stay  at  the  ha- 
cienda till  better  things  turn  up.  This  war  can't  last  long,  I  hope, 
and  maybe  it'll  blow  right  over.  But  it's  best  to  be  prepared, 
senor,  and  so — jes  say  you'll  take  care  o'  the  senora." 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  friend,"  answered  Lorenzo,  grasping  the 
Yankee's  hand.  "  Senora  Teresa  is  as  safe  beneath  this  roof  as  is 
my  Inez  herself.  Thank  Heaven,  we  arc  secluded  and  very  little 
troubled  with  the  tumult  of  politics  or  strife.  Trust  me,  the  seno- 
ra shall  be  as  a  sister  in  our  household." 

"Thank  ye,  thank  ye,"  cried  Dusenlmry,  warmly.  "I'll  not 
forget  you,  and  I  feel  easy  al>out  the  young  gal  as  long  as  she's 
here.  There's  that  Senor  Alonzo,  too,  he'll  be  a  protection  to  you 
all,  for  he's  a  brave  young  chap,  and  loves  the  senora  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye.  There's  no  deceit  about  that  boy,  Senor  Lorenzo. 
-  open  and  above  board." 

"  Alonzo  Vallejo  is  a  noble  youth,"  replied  Lorenzo,  who  had 
conceived  a  strong  attachment  for  his  guest.  "  I  feel  toward  him 
like  a  brother,  and  truly  believe,  as  you  say,  that  he  is  worthy  of 
nil  esteem.  Trust  me,  Senor  Dusenbury,  you  leave  US  a  happy 
family  in  all  but  losing  one  whom  we  regard  so  highly  as  yourself." 

"  1  >hall  be  back  before  you  know  it,  maybe,"  returned  Dusen- 
lmry. "  But  ef  anything  should  happen  to  me,  Padre  Hcrrata  is 
the  friend  o'  these  young  folks,  and  in  him,  you  know,  you  can 
confide.  And  now,  senor,  I  must  make  short  work  sayin'  good-by 
all  round,  for  to-night  must  see  me  beyond  Pucbla." 

In  accordance  with  tins  determination,  Dusenbury  speedily  ac- 
quainted his  young  friends  with  the  necessity  of  his  departure, 
enjoining  them  to  make  themselves  contented  with  their  quiet 
retreat  in  the  hacienda,  and  await  with  patience  the  first  results  of 
the  war.  Teresa  grieved  deeply  at  the  prospect  of  losing  her  kind 
protector,  but  perhaps  she  would  have  been  less  reconciled  had 
Alonzo  been  likewise  obliged  to  pursue  his  journey.  Alonzo,  on 
his  part,  regretted  to  separate  from  his  North  American  friend,  but 
the  consciousness  of  his  being  left  the  proud  guardian  of  the  one 
beloved  best,  contributed  doubtless  to  the  equanimity  with  which 
he  supported  the  parting.  Nevertheless,  it  needed  no  demonstra- 
tion of  regard,  to  assure  Jake  Dusenbury  that  all  who  crowded 
around  him,  as  he  put  foot  in  stirrup,  were  his  warm  and  true 
friends,  who  would  gladly  never  lose  sight  of  his  honest  counte- 
nance. The  Yankee  felt,  as  he  wrung  the  hands  of  all,  from  his 
host's  to  that  of  the  mulatto  Lucille,  that  it  was  no  hollow  courtesy 
but  deep  and  earnest  regard  which  followed  him  out  upon  his  per- 
ilous journey.  Thus  he  bade  adieu  to  the  pleasant  hacienda  of 
the  hospitable  Senor  Lorenzo. 

It  was  the  dusk  of  evening  which  Dusenbury  chose  as  the  most 
fitting  time  for  his  passage  through  the  populous  city  of  Pucbla,  in 
view  of  his  unwillingness  to  subject  himself  to  too  great  scrutiny 
on  the  part  of  Mexicans.  The  Yankee  was  acquainted  with  sev- 
eral commercial  friends  in  the  place,  and  these  he  sought  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,  in  order  to  make  provisions  for  the  settlement  of 
such  business  as  must  be  left  hereafter  without  his  supervision. 
He  found  the  traders  tilled  with  apprehensions  concerning  the 
war,  and  astonished  at  the  Yankee's  temerity  in  attempting  at  this 
time  to  penetrate  through  the  wild  frontier  provinces. 

"  You  will  most  assuredly  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  Senor 
Dusenbury,"  said  one  of  the  traders,  a  rough-looking  fellow,  who 
had  brought  peltries  to  the  American,  and  had  derived  much  profit 
in  driving  bargains  with  the  latter. 

"  More  likely  he  will  be  shot,"  was  the  consoling  remark  of 
another  fellow,  who  had  often  supplied  Dusenbury  with  the  silver 
of  Chihuahua  in  exchange  for  articles  of  traffic  with  the  northern 
tribes. 

"  That's  true,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker.  "  General  Ampudia 
is  in  command  below  San  Luis,  and  he  makes  short  work  of  aliens 
and  spies.  Take  advice,  Senor  Dusenbury,  and  keep  quiet  till 
this  unlucky  war  is  over,  and  honest  men  can  travel  unmolested." 

"  Good  friends,  all  o'  ye,  no  doubt,"  answered  Dusenbury. 
"  But  I  reckon  I'll  take  my  chance  out  in  the  open  country,  sooner 
than  stay  here,  cooped  up  and  rustin'  out." 

So  saying,  the  Yankee  proceeded  to  develop  such  plans  for  fu- 
ture connection  with  his  trusting  friends  as  might  be  earned  out, 
with  due  consideration  of  the  contingencies  of  war,  and  then  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  resuming  his  regular  speculations,  so  soon 
as  hostilities  should  cease.  The  traders  declared  that  he  had  their 
best  wishes,  and  drank  their  aqua  ardiente  to  his  good  health 
with  the  greatest  show  of  enthusiasm. 

"  It's  lucky,  however,  that  you're  not  troubled  with  personal 
effects  in  your  travels,  Senor  Dusenbury,"  remarked  one  of  them, 
"  or  you  might  fare  as  badly  as  the  poor  devil  of  an  American 
black  did,  a  few  weeks  since,  who  lost  his  mule-load,  and  was  near 
being  clapped  in  prison  as  a  spy  or  something  worse." 

"  What  say  you — a  black  ?"  inquired  Dusenbury,  whose  quick 
perception  immediately  divined  that  Hannibal  must  be  the  unfor- 
tunate wight  alluded  to. 

"  Truly,  senor — a  fellow  who,  with  a  couple  of  fine  mules,  one 
loaded  with  goods,  was  arrested  by  the  guard  as  he  entered  the 


gates.  He  told  some  stupid  story  of  being  in  6carch  of  his  mis- 
tress, which  nobody  believed,  and  the  fool  would  have  been  shot 
had  it  not  been  for  the  protection  of  some  Spanish  don  and  donna 
who  took  pity  on  him." 

"  And  what  became  of  him  V 

"  He  was  suffered  to  go  off  with  his  Castilian  friends,  but  the 
pack-mule  as  well  as  the  one  he  rode,  was  detained  by  the  captain 
of  the  guard.  So  you  see,  senor,  what  risks  you  run,  and  that  to 
keep  concealed  is  your  best  policy." 

"  But  I  have  President  Hcrrara's  safe- warrant." 

"  Good  for  nothing  with  the  army,  my  friend.  Tho  soldiers  of 
Paredes  will  laugh  at  you." 

"  Well,  then,  I  take  my  chance,"  said  the  Yankee,  lnughing  rnd 
lighting  a  cigar.  "  And  now,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  pel- 
try-trader, "  as  we  may  be  parting  for  the  last  time,  I  will  ask  a 
little  service  of  you.  When  I  am  gone,  take  a  note  for  me  to  the 
hacienda  beyond  Murillo's  Valley,  to  a  certain  Senor  Alonzo 
Vallejo,  whom  you  will  find  there." 

"  With  much  pleasure,  Senor  Dusenbury,"  returned  the  peltry- 
trader,  "  for  I  pass  the  house  to-morrow." 

Dusenbury  hastily  penned  a  short  note  to  Vallejo,  informing 
him  of  what  he  had  learned  concerning  Hannibal,  and  directing 
him  to  request  Lorenzo  to  apply  to  the  authorities  at  Puebla  for 
the  restitution  of  the  pack-mule  with  Teresa's  wardrobe  and  ef- 
fects. The  Yankee  had  little  doubt  that  the  influence  of  Lorenzo 
or  his  father-in-law,  Murillo,  would  easily  obtain  the  mules  ;  so 
congratulating  himself  upon  the  accident  which  had  acquainted 
him  with  the  negro's  mishap,  he  gave  his  brief  note  to  the  peltry- 
trader,  and  bidding  the  Mexicans  adieu,  set  out  once  more  to 
pursue  his  dangerous  journey. 

But  fortunately  for  the  North  American,  tha  very  excitement 
which  existed  concerning  the  war,  generating  a  common  hatred  of 
the  enemy,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  absorb  public  attention  with 
the  news  constantly  arriving  from  the  border  States  ;  so  that,  con- 
trary to  his  fears,  Dusenbury  found  that  the  pass  which  he  carried 
signed  by  Hcrrara,  was  examined  without  much  scrutiny  by  the 
officials  to  whom  it  was  presented.  Besides,  in  many  towns 
through  which  the  Yankee  passed,  after  diverging  from  the  Vera 
Cruz  road,  his  name  was  known  to  several  in  connection  with  his 
northern  trading  operations.;  so  that  our  traveller  soon  banished 
all  apprehensions  so  far  as  regarded  his  personal  safety.  His 
purse  was  well  lined,  he  spoke  the  provincial  language  with  a  tol- 
erable accent,  and  prudently  avoiding  the  fortified  posts,  Dusen- 
bury managed,  after  a  fortnight's  leisurely  travel,  to  reach  the 
lower  districts  of  the  State  of  Tamoulipas,  without  experiencing 
other  difficulties  than  those  naturally  consequent  on  the  route  he 
had  taken,  hardships  and  exposures  which,  to  one  accustomed 
to  case  and  luxury,  might  have  been  formidable,  but  which  the 
enterprising  Yankee  trader  deemed  scarcely  worth  a  passing 
thought. 

The  neighboring  State  of  Now  Leon  was  then  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  being  invaded  by  the  American  army  that  threatened  its 
borders.  General  Pedro  Ampudia,  a  brave  and  experienced 
commander,  had  fortified  the  capital  city,  Monterey,  and  there, 
with  about  seven  thousand  men,  awaited  the  approach  of  Taylor, 
who,  flushed  with  the  first  successes  of  the  Rio  Grande  campaign, 
was  concentrating  all  his  forces  for  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
the  inner  States.  Dusenbury,  as  he  entered  upon  the  great  road 
leading  through  the  province  of  Tamoulipas,  and  approached 
upon  the  actual  seat  of  strife,  became  painfully  aware  of  the  in- 
cipient afflictions  of  war,  though  as  yet  he  witnessed  none  of  its 
horrors.  A  large  military  draft  had  been  made  by  the  authorities 
upon  the  population,  and  great  numbers  of  the  peasantry  were 
forced  from  their  harvest  fields  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  the  re- 
public. Consequently,  though  no  hostile  foot  had  yet  pressed  the 
soil,  much  misery  was  already  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  people  from  their  agricultural  operations,  and  by  the  high 
prices  of  every  necessary  of  life,  the  natural  effect  of  the  presence 
of  a  large  army  of  non-producers.  Duscnbury's  heart  was 
touched  at  the  many  deserted  cottages,  and  groups  of  wandering, 
half-famished  women  and  children  that  met  his  eye,  nor  was  he 
less  moved  at  witnessing  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  able- 
bodied  men,  unwillingly  recruited  for  a  war  of  whose  merits  they 
were  totally  ignorant,  were  dragged  in  pairs  and  driven  to  bar- 
racks, thence  to  be  marched  to  the  battle-field  and  sacrificed  in 
the  quarrel  of  governments,  which  had  never  thought  of  them  till 
they  were  found  necessary  as  food  for  powder.  But  Dusenbury 
had  little  opportunity  for  more  than  pity,  inasmuch  as  it  required 
the  utmost  caution  on  his  part  to  avoid  observation,  which  at  this 
crisis  might  be  followed  by  serious  results. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  Hannibal,  the  negro,  after  his  gentle  auxili- 
ary, the  lady  Mexicana,  had  opened  to  his  sagacious  perceptions 
a  novel  and  striking  method  of  rendering  tractable  that  stubborn 
beast,  the  Mexican  mule,  rode  on  in  the  rear  of  his  protcc'ors, 
quite  contented  with  his  good  fortune,  and  doubting  not  that  he 
should  find  his  mistress  Teresa  at  Puebla,  which  they  would  reach 
on  the  morrow.  With  this  conviction,  the  black  replied  with  good- 
humored  frankness  to  the  questions  of  the  servants  with  whom  ho 
rode,  and  when  the  party  halted  at  dusk  to  pass  the  night  at  a 
small  village,  the  best  understanding  in  the  world  prevailed  be- 
tween them  all. 

But  at  Puebla  no  traces  of  Senora  Teresa,  Senor  Dusenbury, 
or  the  rest  of  his  friends,  were  to  be  discovered.  On  the  contrary 
(as  Dusenbury  afterwards  learned  from  the  peltry-trader),  the  ne- 
gro's anxious  inquiries,  coming  to  the  notice  of  the  officials,  ren- 
dered poor   Hannibal   himself  an  object  of  suspicion  ;  so  much, 


indeed,  that  he  was  very  speedily  relieved  of  his  charge,  as  re- 
spected the  mules,  and  might  have  seen  the  inside  of  a  pii-on  for 
some  months,  had  not  Don  Manuel  Ribera,  the  old  Spanish  sire 
of  the  beautiful  Mexicana,  who  was  well  known  as  a  person  of 
importance  (having  amassed  n  great  fortune  in  Mexico),  interfer- 
ed in  season  to  prevent  any  severity  being  visited  upon  the  unfo  - 
tunatc  servant  who  had  lost  his  mistress.  This  good  offer  of  Don 
Manuel  was  due  to  the  gentle  pleading  of  Mexicana,  rather  than 
to  any  generosity  on  the  part  of  her  nervous  old  father,  and  Han- 
nibal evinced  his  assurance  of  this  by  the  grateful  manner  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  offer  of  further  protection  from  the 
lady's  party. 

"  It  is  very  evident,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  she,  to  the  perplexed 
black,  "  that  you  can  do  no  good  to  your  mistress,  and  must  en- 
danger yourself,  by  wandering  without  protection  through  the 
country.  It  may  be  that  your  friends  have  got  e  to  Monterey. 
My  father's  destination  is  Tampico,  and  wc  shall  travel  the  great 
road,  making  a  circuit,  in  order  that  Don  Manuel  may  transact 
some  business  at  Victoria.  Now,  brave  Hannibal,  if  you  like, 
you  shall  continue  to  journey  with  us,  at  least  as  far  as  Victoria, 
where  you  must  surely  learn  if  your  mistress  has  journeyed  to 
Monterey." 

"  Ah,  Missy  Mexicana — I  am  so  t'ankful  to  you  for  dis  kind- 
ness. But,  O,  de  Lord  luh  your  sweet  soul  an'  body,  what  will 
'come  ob  de  dear  young  missy  J" 

"  It  is  true,  good  Hannibal,  you  can  be  of  no  service  to  your 
mistress." 

"Berry  true — berry  true  !  I'm  only  a  poor  nigga — dey  wont 
b'lieve  I  lub  my  missy  so,  and  maybe  dey  put  poor  Hannibal  in 
de  calaboose  after  all." 

"  That  is  more  than  likely,  Hannibal,  so  you  had  better  go  on 
with  Juan  and  Pablo,  and  all  three  'look  well  to  your  arms.'  " 

So  saying,  with  a  merry  laugh  as  she  repeated  her  father's  cus- 
tomary injunction  to  their  attendants,  Donna  Mexicana  turned 
away  and  went  to  make  preparations  with  the  old  Castilian  for 
their  journey  from  Puebla. 

Don  Manuel  Ribera,  long  known  as  a  thriving  administradore, 
or  overseer  and  collector  of  revenues  from  estates  held  in  Mexico 
by  non-resident  Spaniards,  had,  it  was  equally  well  known,  amass- 
ed a  very  large  fortune  by  his  shrewdness.  He  had  managed  to 
make  himself  useful  in  the  way  of  negotiating  loans  to  various 
administrations,  from  that  of  Guerrero  to  the  present  one  of  Anto- 
nio Paredes,  and  had  therefore  enjoyed  many  immunities  which 
he  failed  not  to  turn  to  good  account  for  his  personal  advantage. 
He  was  now  travelling  to  various  points,  but  still  en  route  for 
the  seaboard  at  Tampico,  whence  he  proposed  taking  passage  for 
»  his  native  Spain,  whither  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  had  already  been 
transported  ;  for  the  old  financier  had  long  foreseen  the  crisis  to 
which  Mexican  affairs  were  hurrying,  and  resolved,  in  his  declin- 
ing years,  to  wind  up  his  connection  with  the  distracted  republic, 
and  with  his  only  daughter,  the  one  object  he  loved  better  than 
his  money  bags,  seek  some  quiet  spot  in  old  Castile,  where,  free 
from  care  and  apprehension,  he  might  enjoy  a  repose  that  as  yet 
he  had  never  known. 

The  negro  Hannibal  proved  himself  no  useless  member  of  tho 
little  party  which  now  traversed  the  mountain  passes  and  half- 
desert  plains  bordering  on  the  highway  that  stretched  from  Puebla 
through  the  rich  mining  districts  of  Potosi,  downward  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Tamoulipas,  and  thence,  diverging  coastward  from  Vic- 
toria, forms  the  most  travelled  road  to  Tampico.  Hannibal  was 
shrewd  and  faithful,  and  his  gratitude  prompted  him  to  many  of- 
fices of  prudence  and  kindness,  which  the  stolid  attendants  of 
Don  Manuel  would  never  have  dreamed  of;  so  that  the  old  Span- 
iard not  only  soon  lost  all  apprehensions  concerning  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  black,  but  grew  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  latter 
as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  party. 

No  event  of  importance,  however,  transpired  to  the  travellers 
on  their  journey  over  the  great  road  from  San  Luis.  The  nation- 
al troops  were  concentrating  at  various  points  in  the  country,  ex- 
tending westward  from  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Madre ;  and 
save  an  occasional  examination  by  some  officious  government 
representative  (an  interference  which  the  old  administradore  never 
failed  to  resent  with  querulous  impatience),  nothing  disturbed  the 
regularity  of  the  short  daily  stages  which,  in  consideration  of  Don 
Manuel's  feeble  health,  sufficed  for  their  progress. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  August  when  they  arrived  at  Victo- 
ria, and  there  the  fears  of  Don  Manuel  began  to  acquire  some 
tenure  in  the  constantly  augmenting  and  exaggerated  reports 
which  were  rife  concerning  the  invading  North  Americans.  Vic- 
toria, the  capital  of  Tamoulipas,  situated  at  the  head  waters  of 
the  Rio  Santander,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was 
the  extreme  north-eastern  point  to  which  the  administradore  had 
proposed  extending  his  journey,  and  thence,  after  transacting  his 
affairs,  he  contemplated  proceeding  at  once  to  Tampico,  there  to 
embark  for  the  old  world.  But  greatly  to  his  dismay,  news  here 
greeted  him  to  the  effect  that  the  American  naval  force  menaced 
the  entire  coast  bordering  on  the  gulf,  and  that  Tampico  was 
blockaded  and  threatened  with  capture.  At  the  same  time  he 
learned  that  the  entire  country  below  the  valley  of  San  Juan, 
from  the  environs  of  Monterey  to  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  had  submitted  to  the  enemy,  who,  with  his  victorious 
army  was  now  advancing  upon  the  interior  provinces.  Don  Man- 
uel Ribera  cursed  his  unlucky  stars  that  had  led  him  to  waste  so 
much  piecious  time  in  his  long  land  journey ;  and  though,  speed- 
ily concluding  his  business  at  Victoria,  he  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a  large  amount  of  specie,  he  trembled  letu  the  unlook- 
ed-for protraction  of  the  war  should  involve  him  in  rangers  which, 
had  he  proceeded  at  once  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  he  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  escaped.  But  with  this  reflection  obtruded 
the  uncomfortable  recollection  that  Vera  Cruz  was  at  this  very 
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season  tlic  seat  of  malignant  disease,  which  might  have  proved 
quite  as  perilous  to  his  safety  as  would  the  invading  Americans  ; 
and  so  the  poor  old  don  found  himself  in  a  state  of  perplexity 

that  tended  in  no  degree  to  improve  his  temper. 

Donna  Mexicana,  on  her  part,  laughed  heartily  at  the  gloomy 
forebodings  of  her  father.  She  had  enjoyed  her  expedition 
through  the  wild  and  picturesque  regions  they  had  traversed,  with 
all  the  ardor  of  her  buoyant  nature,  and  would  have  made  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  a  return  to  Mexico  in  the  same  roman- 
tic manner.  This,  however,  Don  Manuel  dreaded  as  much  as  he 
did  the  enemy,  so  Mexicana  endeavored  to  convince  him  that 
Victoria  itself  was  not  a  bad  place  for  sojourning. 

"  I  am  very  sure,  dear  father,  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves  very 
much  here,"  she  said.  "  They  say  that  General  Santa  Anna  will 
soon  be  here  with  a  great  army,  to  drive  the  wicked  Americans 
back  to  their  own  country." 

"  What  they  say,"  answered  Don  Manuel,  with  an  uncomfort- 
able shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "  is  not  always  to  be  believed.  For 
my  part,  I  shall  marvel  little  if  those  marauding  Americans  drive 
General  Ampudia  from  Monterey  yonder,  and  we  have  to  run 
from  this  charming  Victoria,  as  you  call  it,  faster  than  we  entered, 
my  child." 

"  O,  nonsense,  dear  father.  General  Ampudia  has  a  great  army 
of  ten  thousand  brave  soldiers." 

"Brave  fiddlesticks!"  cried  Don  Manuel,  irreverently.  "Am- 
pudia should  have  met  that  firc-cating  General  Taylor  on  the 
Rio  Grande  and  driven  him  hack,  before  he  had  frightened  all 
Mexico." 

"  But  you  forget,  father — they  say  our  troops  fought  bravely 
at  the  Rio  Grande." 

"  They  should  have  died  there — the  last  man — the  last  gen 
eral,"  cried  Don  Manuel,  stamping  his  foot.  "  All  Mexico 
should  have  marched  to  the  border  and  nut  the  enemy  there.  But 
no  !  It  is  now  as  in  days  past.  This  unhappy  country  is  doomed, 
and  the  sooner  it  falls  the  better." 

"  O,  say  not  so,  my  father.  Our  soldiers  are  gallant,  and  will 
yet  defend  their  country." 

"  I  tell  you  no,  child  !"  exclaimed  Ribera,  angrily.  "  This 
wretched  Mexico  is  doomed  to  be  the  sport  of  her  unnatural  chil- 
dren, till  the  strong  hand  of  the  stranger  crushes  all  beneath  it. 
Have  I  not  seen  it,  child  !  Have  I  not  seen  a  dozen  of  these  pup- 
pet presidents,  fighting  one  another  by  turns,  whilst  their  country 
lay  prostrate  and  bleeding  beneath  them  !  Away  with  them. 
Herrera  has  fallen — Paredcs  will  go  next,  and  then  Santa  Anna 
comes  once  more  to  play  the  old  game  of  ruin." 

"  0,  father  !  let  us  hope  for  better  things." 

"  Hope  !"  muttered  the  old  man ;  "  let  us  hope  to  get  away  from 
this  unhappy  land  before  we  become  involved  in  her  ruin.  Did  I 
not  tell  thee,  Mexicana,  years  ago,  that  these  times  must  come  ? 
Maledictions  !  why  did  I  not  leave  the  country  then  ?" 

"  But  there  is  yet  time,  father.  The  enemy  is  far  away.  Let 
us  at  once  go  back." 

"Back!  Whither?  No  !  I  will  take  my  chance  at  Tampico, 
so  soon  as  fate  shall  decide  the  battle  which  must  speedily  take 
place  between  Ampudia  and  Taylor.  Till  then,  we  may  as  well 
remain  where  we  are." 

"  And  shall  Hannibal  go  to  Monterey  ?  The  poor  fellow  seems 
anxious — " 

"  Another  piece  of  nonsense  !  Is  it  not  evident  that  his  mis- 
tress (if  the  fellow  ever  had  one)  has  taken  some  other  route? 
We  have  discovered  no  trace  of  persons  such  as  the  black  de- 
scribes— and  I  am  convinced  that  they  have  never  passed  over 
the  road." 

Donna  Mexicana  was  about  to  reply  to  her  father's  remark, 
when  the  voice  of  Hannibal  was  heard  beneath  the  balcony  on 
which  they  were  conversing.  Unlike  his  usual  quiet  tones,  the 
black's  accents  seemed  now  to  be  agitated  with  great  emotion, 
and  he  spoke  in  a  high  key,  though  so  hurriedly  that  what  he  said 
could  not  be  understood. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  that  fellow  %"  demanded  Don  Man- 
uel, suddenly  alarmed.  "  Are  we  attacked  by  thieves,  that  he 
makes  such  an  outcry !  Look,  Mexicana !  Holy  saints  !  Call 
Juan  !  call  Pablo  !" 

"  O,  Santa  Maria  !  what  a  man  !"  answered  the  maiden,  as  she 
leaned  over  the  balustrade,  and  looked  down  upon  the  little  paved 
court  in  front  of  the  house,  where,  in  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of 
lime  trees,  the  dusky  form  of  Hannibal  could  be  seen  in  the  twi- 
light which  was  now  enveloping  the  street.  The  negro  was  utter- 
ing a  succession  of  ejaculations  expressive  of  satisfaction,  whilst 
he  flourished  in  one  hand  the  straw  sombrero  which  he  usually 
wore  composedly  upon  the  apex  of  his  woolly  head,  and  with  the 
other  grasped  the  extended  hand  of  a  stranger,  whose  grotesque 
appearance  caused  Donna  Mexicana  to  laugh  outright. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?     Are  we  attacked  1     Juan  !  Pablo  !" 

"  O,  father !  look  here  !"  cried  Mexicana,  running  to  the  old 
don,  who,  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  shook  to  and  fro  with  nervous 
excitement.  "  See  Hannibal !  and  that  odd  man  he  is  speaking 
with  !     Was  there  ever  such  a  grotesque  figure  ?" 

And  with  difficulty  suppressing  her  laughter,  Donna  Mexicana 
assisted  her  father  to  rise  and  look  over  the  balcony  at  the  stran- 
ger beneath,  who  was  conversing  with  Hannibal. 

The  appearance  of  this  individual  was  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  risibilities  of  a  volatile  maiden  like  Mexicana.  Imagine  a 
tall,  broad-shouldered  and  loose-limbed  specimen  of  the  genus 
homo,  clad  in  a  costume  motley  and  fantastic  as  could  well  be 
adopted  by  a  merry-andrcw  in  masquerade.  On  the  ungainly 
shoulders  slouched  an  enormous  hat  of  rusty  cotton  velvet,  that  had 
once  been  black,  profusely  trimmed  with  parti-colored  ribbons, 
and  shaded  by  a  heavy  red  plume,  which,  as  the  sombrero  rested 
on  the  top  of  its  wearer's  head,  flapped  down  over  his  forehead, 


directly  between  the  eyes.  From  beneath  the  sides  of  this  impos- 
ing head  piece  depended  two  masses  of  matted  brown  hair,  that 
parted  in  disordered  flakes  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  high 
collar  of  a  soldier's  coat,  heavily  emboidcred,  and  ornamented 
with  tarnished  bullion.  Over  this  coat  was  strapped  a  knapsack, 
or  pack,  a  short-barrelled  gun,  and  a  long-necked,  crooked  gourd, 
and  below  the  garment  appeared  a  pair  of  yellow  jean  pantaloons, 
very  scant,  and  reaching  scarcely  below  the  tops  of  heavy  cow- 
hide boots,  on  which  were  buckled  a  ferocious  pair  of  Mexican 
spurs.  A  brace  of  pistols  and  a  long  knife  without  a  scabbard 
banging  from  a  belt,  completed  the  costume  of  this  personage, 
whose  tout  ensemble  inspired  Donna  Mexicana  with  a  mirth  which 
communicated  itself  even  to  the  nervous  Don  Manuel  himself. 

"  Rut  what  docs  it  want  ?  What  is  it  doing  with  Hannibal  t" 
asked  the  old  man.  "  Surely — that  cannot  be  the  fellow's  mis- 
tress— eh,  Mexicana  '" 

At  this  suggestive  query,  the  young  girl's  suppressed  laughter 
broke  foith  into  a  peal  so  clear  and  ringing  that  it  echoed  through 
the  balcony  and  court-yard  like  a  silver  trumpet.  Hannibal 
paused  suddenly  in  his  animated  discourse,  and  the  stranger, 
looking  up,  beheld  fixed  upon  him  a  pair  of  dancing  black  eyes, 
which  seemed,  as  they  flashed  amid  the  twilight,  like  twin  stars 
falling  from  heaven.  His  mouth  opened  in  surprise,  and  bad  the 
light  been  such  as  to  enable  Donna  Mexicana  to  distinguish  his 
features  as  well  as  he  could  hers,  she  would  have  beheld  a  sudden 
flush  mantle  his  bronzed  check,  as  he  met  the  clear  glance  and 
heard  the  musical  laugh  of  the  sudden  apparition  above  him. 

"  He  may  he  dangerous  !  surely — he  is  heavily  armed,"  cried 
Don  Manuel,  in  trepidation.  "  You  should  not  laugh,  Mexy, 
dear  !     Juan  !  Pablo  ! — where  are  the  knaves  ?" 

"Hannibal!  who  have  you  there  ?"  crkd  the  maiden,  bending 
over  the  balustrade. 

"  O,  missy  !  dar  you  is  !  Lor'  brcss  me,  dis  yer  is  Massa  Du- 
senbury  for  sartain  !  Gorra  !  I'sc  so  happy  I  doesn't  know  noth- 
in'.  Massa  Duscnbury  !  dat  is  do  bressed  missy  herst'f,  dat  I'sc 
tellin'  you  'bout — Missy  Mexicana — and  dat  is  her  fader,  de  don 
— Lor*  bress  me,  I'se  so  happy  !" 

And  with  a  caper  which  the  honest  negro  could  not  resist,  he 
again  seized  the  hand  of  his  companion,  who  at  the  same  time 
removed  his  motley  head  gear  and  revealed  the  marked  and  not 
unhandsome  countenance  of  the  Yankee. 

"  Well,  come  up  here,  and  let  us  know  all  about  it,"  said  the 
maiden,  "and  bring  your  friend  with  you.  <),  there's  no  danger, 
father,"  she  continued.  "  I'll  warrant  those  heavy  arms  will  he  at 
our  service  instead  of  against  us." 

And  then,  with  a  new  gurgle  of  laughter,  as  she  east  a  side 
glance  at  the  queer-looking  Dusenbury,  Donna  Mexicana  led  her 
father  from  the  balcony  into  the  spacious  apartment  from  which  it 
projected,  and  where  Pablo  was  now  bringing  lights.  There  in 
a  few  moments  the  grinning  Hannibal  appeared,  radiant  with 
ebony  satisfaction,  as  he  introduced  the  doughty  North  American 
to  the  notice  of  the  old  Don  Manuel  Ribera. 

Certainly  no  two  individuals  with  more  dissimilar  traits  of  char- 
acter  could  have  been  brought  vis  a-vis  than  were  the  Spanish  ad- 
ministradore  and  the  American  citizen  and  general  adventurer, 
Jake  Dusenbury,  "  from  the  States."  What  opinion  they  formed 
of  one  another,  however,  and  what  events  followed  their  acquain- 
tanceship must  be  related  in  other  chapters,  for  we  have  at  present 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  other  characters  in  our  true  history. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

FALCONE     AND     THE     PADRE. 

Padre  Herrata,  after  enjoining  Hannibal  to  make  all  haste 
in  overtaking  bis  mistress,  rode  back  with  the  mestizos  to  meet 
his  pursuers,  as  we  have  stated.  Arrived  within  speaking  distance 
of  the  advancing  party,  he  drew  rein  at  their  abrupt  command, 
his  countenance  being  as  serene,  his  demeanor  as  placid,  as  if  he 
stood  in  the  presence  of  brother  pilgrims,  instead  of  vindictive 
foes. 

The  two  mestizo  servants  checked  their  mules  and  cowered  be- 
hind Padre  Herrata,  as  he  looked  calmly  into  the  angry  face  of 
Gabriel  Falcone,  who,  curbing  his  foaming  steed,  presented  a 
pistol  at  the  priest's  head. 

"  Dog!  traitorous  friar  !  where  is  the  rest  of  your  party?" 

"  Truly,  all  of  my  party  is  before  you,  senor." 

"  Liar  !  where  is  the  North  American  spy  and  his  female  accom- 
plices, for  whose  capture  I  bear  the  warrant  of  General  Paredes  ? 
Answer  me  without  evasion,  priest,  or  I  will  blow  your  plotting 
brains  out  on  the  spot." 

"  Have  you  a  warrant  for  that,  also,  my  son  t"  asked  the  padre, 
in  an  unmoved  tone. 

"  By  the  fiends,  you  will  learn  that  speedily.  At  once,  answer! 
Where  are  the  Americans  '" 

"  They  have  journeyed  another  road,"  replied  Padre  Herrata, 
calmly. 

"  Another  road  !  beware,  priest  I" 

"  What  I  say  is  the  truth,  my  son.  My  friends,  with  great 
foresight,  chose  the  upper  road,  leaving  myself  and  these  poor 
fellows  to  be  honored  by  3  our  pursuit,  my  son." 

"  Villain  !"  cried  Falcone,  turning  fiercely  in  his  saddle,  "  you 
shall  have  your  warrant  for  this,  at  any  rate." 

And  pressing  the  trigger  of  the  pistol  with  which  he  bad  not 
ceased  to  threaten  the  priest,  he  discharged  it  full  at  the  bitter's 
breast.  Padre  Herrata  raised  his  hand  to  his  bosom,  looked  for  a 
moment  at  the  inflamed  features  of  Falcone,  and  then  fell  heavily 
from  his  mule  upon  the  dust  of  the  road. 

The  Mexican  soldiers  who  formed  the  troop  which  Falcone  led, 
uttered  a  cry  of  horror  as  they  beheld  the  friar  reel  from  bis  sad- 
dle, and  hardly  did  he  touch   the  earth   before  two  or  three  had 


dismounted  and  were  kneeling  beside  him.  Gabriel  Falcon  e 
smiling  contemptuously  and  contenting  himself  with  a  savage 
glare  at  the  fallen  padre,  rode  toward  the  two  mestizoes,  who 
shrank  in  their  scats  at  his  menacing  look. 

"  Where  the  fiend  are  your  masters  ?"  demanded  Falcone,  sav 
agely.  "  Did  yonder  friar  lie  to  me  ?  Speak,  or  you  shall  hang 
to  the  boughs  above  you." 

The  mestizoes  glanced  from  the  distorted  countenance  of  the 
enraged  young  man  to  the  branches  of  a  tree  above  them,  which 
offered  a  gallows  altogether  too  convenient  for  their  comfort. 
Then,  dropping  the  reins  of  their  mules,  they  with  one  accord 
slid  to  the  ground  and  dropped  upon  their  knees. 

"  0,  mtserecordia  }ior  amor  de  Dios!  O,  senor!  wc  are  innocent ! 
We  are  only  poor  devils  of  servants,  not  worth  hanging." 

"  In  the  devil's  name,  then,  speak  I  Where  arc  your  master 
and  mistress  ?" 

"Los  Americanos  !"  cried  the  nearest  mestizo. 

"  El  Senor  Dusenbury  ?"  murmured  the  other  trembling"wreteh. 

"  Yes — and  the  young  lady — the  young  senora.  Speak,  dogs  ! 
or  you  hang  at  once." 

"0,  illustrissimo  !  the  padre  spake  the  truth.  They  have  taken 
the  upper  road.     It  is  more  than  a  league  back,  excellenza." 

"  Perdition  !"  cried  the  young  man,  spurring  his  steed  and  rid- 
ing down  the  wretched  servants,  who  grovelled  in  the  dust  of  the 
highway.  Then,  gulping  down  an  oath,  he  whirled  the  horse 
around  and  fronted  the  group  of  soldiers  who  had  raised  the  pa- 
dre in  their  arms,  and  were  engaged  in  stanching  a  wound  in  his 
right  breast  from  which  the  blood  flowed  freely. 

"  Is  the  tiaitor  dead  ?"  demanded  Falcone,  frowning  at  the  fore- 
most soldier. 

But,  instead  of  a  reply,  he  encountered  an  ominous  look  from 
the  man  that  boded  no  good. 

"  Dost  hear  ?     Is  the  knave  dead  ?" 

"  Not  quite  a  murder,"  muttered  the  man.  "  The  holy  father 
still  breathes  !" 

Captain  Falcone,  for  he  now  held  that  rank,  smothered  his  in- 
dignation and  gave  the  order  to  mount. 

"And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  wounded  priest?"  asked  the 
soldier  who  had  before  spoken  for  his  companions. 

"  To  the  devil — .  Will  ye  mount,  or  are  ye,  too,  traitors  to 
Mexico  ?" 

"  We  are  no  traitors,  captain,  neither  mutineers,  in  point  of  du- 
ty," answered  the  soldier.  "  But  Padre  Herrata  is  the  friend 
of  Mexico,  as  every  soldier  knows  well.  He  has  shared  camp 
and  field  with  many  of  us,  and  we  like  not  to  leave  him  in  the 
highway." 

This  speech  was  spoken  with  a  dogged  calmness  that  convinced 
Falcone  of  the  determined  character  of  the  men  who  composed 
his  refractory  command.  He  saw  at  once  that  intimidation  of 
such  a  party  was  out  of  the  question,  and  bitterly  cursing  the 
rash  passion  which  had  led  him  to  attack  the  priest,  he  yielded 
reluctantly  to  necessity,  and  ordered  the  trembling  mestizos  to 
assist  in  placing  the  wounded  man  upon  a  litter  which  was  hasti- 
ly constructed  with  branches  stripped  from  the  roadside  trees. 
Several  of  the  dismounted  soldiers  joined  in  supporting  the  rude 
carriage,  whilst  their  horses,  together  with  the  mules,  were  led  by 
the  rest  of  the  cortege.  And  thus,  instead  of  pursuing  his  fugi- 
tive enemies  and  the  fair  Teresa,  Gabriel  Falcone,  with  muttered 
curses,  saw  himself  compelicd  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  capital. 
Falcone  did  not  know,  what  might  possibly  have  prevented  bis 
committing  the  rash  act  of  shooting  a  priest,  that  Herrata  had 
mingled  far  and  near  with  the  Mexican  soldiery,  and  had  devoted 
much  of  his  wandering  life  to  offices  of  kindness  and  benevolence 
performed  for  a  class  of  men  generally  looked  upon  as  but  blind 
instruments  of  military  despotism,  but  in  whom  such  true  Chris- 
tians as  the  good  padre  beheld  i'rtmortal  spirits  to  be  accounted 
for  at  the  last  day  by  their  more  fortunate  fellow-men. 

With  secret  threats  the  captain  solaced  his  angry  feelings,  as, 
riding  at  the  bead  of  his  gloomy  troop,  he  took  his  descend- 
ing way  to  the  gates  of  Mexico,  and  revolved  his  plans  for  the 
future.  Chagrined  at  the  escape  of  Dusenbury  and  the  fair 
American  girl  when  he  had  deemed  both  almost  within  his  grasp, 
the  young  gamester  considered  what  should  be  his  next  move  in 
the  play.  That  the  senora  would  succeed  in  leaving  Mexico,  or 
that  Dusenbury,  well  known  as  an  American,  could  fail  to  be  in- 
tercepted at  Puebla,  or  some  other  military  post  upon  the  route 
he  travelled,  did  not  enter  into  Falcone's  calculations  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  did  not  know,  however,  that  the  shrewd  Yankee  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  sign-manual  protection  of  the  former 
president,  nor  of  the  arrangement  which,  by  separating  Dusen- 
bury from  his  countrywoman,  Teresa — had  insured,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  security  of  both. 

Arrived  at  the  city,  the  young  adventurer  found  that  evening 
was  at  hand  ;  so,  ordering  the  two  mestizos  to  be  conducted  to 
the  guard-room  of  the  barracks,  and  the  Padre  Herrata  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  superior  officer,  Falcone  divested 
himself  of  his  road-stained  military  trappings,  and  proceeded  to 
seek  his  friend  Ricardo,  just  as  the  promenading  throngs  were 
passing  through  the  grand  plaza,  and  about  the  same  hour,  too 
(though  he  did  not  know  it),  in  which  the  Yankee,  Dusenbury, 
and  the  young  Alonzo  Vallejo  were  busily  constructing  that  ro- 
mantic bower  in  which,  as  wc  have  elsewhere  seen,  the  beautiful 
Teresa  passed  so  quiet  a  wildwood  night. 
[to  be  continued.] 


Infinite  toil  would  not  enable  you  to  sweep  away  a  mist ;  but, 
by  ascending  a  little,  you  may  often  look  over  it  altogether.  So 
it  is  with  our  moral  improvement  ;  we  wrestle  fiercely  with  a 
vicious  habit,  which  would  have  no  hold  upon  us  if  we  ascended 
into  a  higher  moral  atmosphere. 
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EAST  ROOM— INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  4th  of 
July,  177f>,  was  incontestable  the  most  important  event  of  modern 
times.  This  is  not  the  partial  opinion  of  an  American  citizen, 
who  seeks  to  magnify  the  great  deeds  ef  his  countrymen,  hut  the 
deliberate  verdict  of  the  historians  and  statesmen  of  all  ages.  Fol- 
lowed up  hy  the  successful  assertion  of  the  rights  it  proclaimed, 
it  became  the  great  charter  of  universal  liberty.  Henceforth, 
whenever  a  nation  of  the  world  rises  to  assert  its  rights,  it  will 
look  to  the  immortal  declaration  for  an  enumeration  of  those  po- 
litical principles  which  ar*  applicable  to  cast  and  west,  to  north 
and  south,  to  one  hemisphere  as  to  the  other — in  a  word,  to  the 
whole  universe.  The  spot  where  this  declaration  was  adopted  has 
become  sanctified  ;  it  is  the  Mecca  of  the  pilgrim  of  liberty.  Like 
the  old  cradle  of  liberty,  Faneuil  Hall,  its  memory  will  he  cher- 
ished long  after  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  shall  have 
Crumbled  into  dust.  In  the  letter  press  which  accompanied  our 
series  of  Philadelphia  scenes  in  the  fourth  number  of  our  Ian  vol- 
umc,  we  sketched  the  history  of  the  declaration  and  of  the  em- 
inent men  by  whom  it  was  signed  and  adopted.  We  now  present 
our  readers  with  a  highly  interesting  picture— a  view  of  the  Last 


EXECUTION  OF  ANDRE. 

The  following  account  of  Andre's  execution  was  takei.  down 
from  the  lips  of  a  soldier  in  Colonel  Jcduthun  Baldwin's 
ment  which  was  stationed  a  short  distance  from  where  Andre  suf- 
fered. "  One  of  our  men,  whose  name  was  Armstrong,  being  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  workmen  at  his  trade  in  the  regiment,  was 
selctcd  to  make  his  coffin,  which  he  did,  and  painted  it  black, 
as  was  the  custom  at  that  period.  At  this  time  Andre  was  con- 
fined in  what  was  called  the  Old  Dutch  Church — a  small  stone 
building  with  only  one  door,  and  guarded  by  six  sentinels.  When 
the  hour  appointed  for  his  execution  arrived,  a  guard  of  three 
hundred  men  were  paraded  at  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and 
the  guard  were  placed  in  single  file  on  each  side  of  the  road.  In 
front  were  a  number  of  American  officers  of  high  rank  on  horse- 
back. These  were  followed  by  the  wagon  containing  Andre's  cof- 
fin, then  a  large  number  of  officers  on  foot,  Andre  in  the  midst. 
The  procession  wound  slo  vly  up  a  moderately  rising  ground 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west.  On  the  top  was  a  field 
without  any  enclosure  ;  and  on  this  was  a  very  high  gallows,  made 
by  setting  up  two  poles  or  crotchets,  anil  laying  a  pole  on  the  top. 
The  wagon  containing  the  coffin  was  drawn  directly  under  the 


he  gave  to  the  executioner,  and  then  replaced  his  handkerchief. 
His  arms  at  this  time  were  tied  just  above  the  elbow  and  behind 
the  back.  The  rope  was  then  made  fast  to  the  pole  overhead. 
The  wagon  was  very  suddenly  drawn  from  under  the  gallows, 
which,  together  with  the  length  of  rope,  gave  him  a  most  tremen- 
dous swing  hack  and  forth  ;  hut  in  a  few  moments  he  hung  entire- 
ly still.  During  the  whole  transaction,  he  seemed  as  little  daunt- 
ed as  John  Rogers  when  he  was  about  to  he  burnt  at  the  stake, 
although  his  countenance  was  rather  pale.  He  remained  hang- 
ing from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  during  which  period  the  cham- 
bers of  death  were  never  stiller  than  the  vast  multitude  around, 
when  orders  were  given  to  cut  the  rope  and  take  him  down  with- 
out lotting  him  fall.  This  was  done,  and  his  body  carefully  laid 
on  the  ground.  Shortly  after,  the  guard  was  withdrawn  and  the 
spectators  permitted  to  come  forward  to  view  the  corpse;  but  the 
crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was  sometime  before  I  could  get  an  op- 
portunity. When  1  was  able  to  do  this,  his  coat,  vest,  and 
breeches  had  been  taken  off,  and  his  body  laid  in  the  coffin,  cov- 
ered by  some  undcr-clothes.  I  viewed  the  corpse  more  carefully 
than  I  had  ever  done  that  of  any  human  being  before.  His  head 
was  very  much   on   one  side,  in   consequence   of  the   manner  in 


EAST    ROOM,    INDEPENDENCE    HALJL,    PHILADELPHIA. 


Room,  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  where  this  important 
document  was  passed.  The  hall  has  in  it  nothing  striking  of  ar- 
chitectural character.  Many  a  country  lyceum  has  a  more  beau- 
tiful place  of  meeting.  It  would  scarcely  do  for  the  entrance- 
hall  of  a  European  palace.  Hut  it  needs  no  adventitious  splen- 
dor. Its  severe  simplicity  gives  it  an  additional  charm.  It  is 
unostentatious,  like  the  republic  which  there  was  born.  It  is  hal- 
lowed hy  associations  which  no  marble  shafts,  no  gilded  canopies, 
no  waving  banners,  no  tessellated  floors,  no  frescoed  ceilings, 
could  enhance.  The  memory  of  the  author  of  the  declaration, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  pervades  the  chaste  interior.  As  we  stand  be- 
fore his  silent  but  eloquent  effigy,  the  mind  travels  ham  to  those 
days  of  doubt  and  trial,  when  to  take  the  step  required  by  the 
men  of  '76  required  the  greatest  moral  heroism.  Jefferson  and 
his  compeers  were  equal  to  the  great  emergency.  While  speak- 
ing of  Independence  Hall,  we  may  remark  that  in  this  country 
there  is  perhaps  a  little  inattention  to  and  carelessness  of  memo- 
rials of  the  past.  We  dwell,  perhaps,  too  much  in  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  too  little  in  the  past.  How  many  of  our  battle 
fields  are  marked  by  enduring  monuments  ?  In  a  country  where 
the  face  of  nature  is  constantly  being  changed  by  the  hand  of 
man,  there  is  more  need  of  commemorative  land-marks.  Hunker 
Hill  and  Lexington  have  monuments,  so  should  other  noted  fields. 


gallows.  In  a  short  time  Andre  stepped  into  the  hind  end  of  the 
wagon,  then  on  his  coffin,  took  off  his  hat  and  laid  it  down  ;  then 
placing  his  hands  on  his  hips  he  walked  back  and  forth  as  far  as 
the  length  of  the  wagon  would  permit,  looking  up  to  the  pole  over 
his  head  and  the  whole  scenery  around,  lie  was  dressed  in  a 
complete  British  uniform  :  his  coat  was  of  the  brightest  scarlet 
faced  and  trimmed  with  the  most  beautiful  green.  His  under 
clothes,  vest  and  breeches  were  bright  bull';  he  had  a  long  and 
beautiful  head  of  hair,  which  was  wound  with  a  black  ribbon  and 
hung  down  his  back.  Not  many  minutes  after  he  took  his  stand 
on  the  coffin,  the  executioner  stepped  into  the  wagnn  with  a  hal- 
ter in  his  hand,  on  one  end  of  which  was  what  the  soldiers  in 
those  days  called  a  '  hangman's  knot,'  which  he  attempted  to  put 
over  the  head  and  around  the  neck  of  Andre,  but  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  his  hand  this  was  prevented.  Andre  now  took  the 
handkerchief  from  his  neck,  unpinned  his  shirt  collar,  and  deliber- 
ately took  the  cord  of  the  halter,  put  it  over  his  head,  and  placed 
the  knot  directly  under  his  right  ear  and  drew  it  very  snugly  to 
his  neck.  He  then  took  from  his  coat  pocket  a  handkerchief  and 
tied  it  before  his  eyes.  This  done,  the  ollieer  who  commanded 
spoke  in  rather  a  loud  voice,  and  said.  'His  arms  must  be  tied.' 
Andre  at  once  pulled  down  the  handkerchief  which  he  had  just 
tied  over  his  eyes,  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  second  one,  which 


which  the  halter  had  drawn  upon  his  neck.     His  face  appeared  to 

be  greatly  swollen  and  very  black,  resembling  a  high  degree  of 
mortification.  It  was  indeed  a  most  shocking  sight  to  behold. 
There  were  at  this  time  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin  two 
young  men  of  uncommon  short  stature.  They  were  not  more 
than  four  feet  high.  Their  d less  was  extremely  gaudy.  One  of 
them  had  the  clothes  just  taken  from  Andre  hanging  on  his  arm. 
I  took  particular  pains  to  learn  who  they  were,  and  was  informed 
that  they  were  his  servants  sent  up  from  New  York  to  take  care 
of  his  clothes — but  what  other  business  I  did  not  learn.  I  now 
turned  to  take  a  view  of  the  executioner,  who  was  still  standing 
hy  one  of  the  posts  of  the  gallows.  I  walked  near  enough  to  him 
to  have  laid  my  hand  upon  bis  shoulder,  and  looked  him  direct- 
ly in  the  face.  He  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  ; 
his  beard  of  some  two  weeks'  growth,  and  his  whole  face  covered 
with  what  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  taken  from  the  outside  of 
\  pot.  A  more  frightful  looking  creature  I  never  beheld. 
His  whole  countenance  bespoke  him  to  be  a  tit  'trnment  lor  the 
business   he    had  been  doing-      I    remained    u  the    spot    unlil 

scarcely  twenty  persons  were  It  ft,    but    the    coffin  was    still    I 
the  grave  which  had   previously  been  dug.     I  returned  to  my  tent 
with  my  mind  deeply  imbued  with    the    shocking   scene  which  I 
had  been  called  to  witness." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SONG. 

IT    WK.     L.    SHOIMAKIK. 

O,  do  not  think  I  lore  thee  less, 

That  I  ne'er  sing  in  praise 
Of  thee, — thy  more  than  loveliness, 

And  dainty,  winning  ways! 
The  Tiolet  that  love.*  the  star, 

Can  only  love  and  gaie, 
And  the  flower  that  low  the  run  afar, 

Is  silent  in  his  rays. 

Thyself  art  sweetest  poesy, 

With  musir  rich  and  rare 
As  sound  of  seraph's  harp  may  be 

To  a  holy  saint  at  prayer : 
'Twould  mar  that  soul  felt  melody, 

If  I  thy  praise  should  dare, 
And  weak  my  strongest  eulogy 

Would  be  for  one  so  fair. 

As  in  some  river's  deep,  dark  breast, 

The  star  of  evening  beams, 
And  lie  enfolds  the  lovely  guest 

In  silence  in  his  streams; 
So,  bright  within  my  silent  heart, 

Thine  image  ever  gleams, — 
A  ray  from  heaven — a  thing  apart 

For  worship  and  for  dreams. 
«   »■»   > — - 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CHRISTOPHER  AM)  HIS  LODGINGS. 

BT  MBS.  M.  E.  liOllINSON. 

TAr,  tap,  tap ! 

Now  Mr.  Christopher  Mayhew  heard  these  sounds  plainly 
enough ;  but  he  was  standing  before  a  mirror,  making  a  very 
graceful  tic  in  his  cravat,  and  if  he  let  go  the  ends  to  open  the 
door,  the  prospect  was  that  the  knot  would  have  to  be  made  over 
again ;  so  he  waited  until  the  summons  was  repeated,  and  then 
simply  said  :  "  Walk  in." 

A  "  good  morning,  Mr.  Mayhew,"  caused  him  to  turn  round. 

"Excuse  my  early  call,  sir,"  said  a  short,  plump  woman,  with 
a  great  many  flowers  on  her  dress,  a  great  many  curls  about  her 
face,  and  a  great  deal  of  ribbon  on  her  cap.  "  I  just  stepped  in 
to  see  if  you  arc  suited." 

"  Suited  t  with  what,  ma'am  !" 

"  With  the  room,  sir,"  said  the  plump  lady,  with  a  bland  smile. 

"  O,  very  well, — very  well,  Mrs.  Ross." 

"  Is  your  bed  made  to  please  you,  sir  1  Some  folks  like  a  square 
bed,  and  some  a  round  bed  ;  others  like  most  of  the  feathers  at  the 
top,  and  others  want  them  all  over  alike.  I  knew  one  man  who 
wanted  his  feet  elevated,  and  his  head  lowered ;  but  I  pleased  him 
completely  by  putting  three  pillows  at  the  foot  and  none  at  all  at 
the  head — reversion,  you  understand,  Mr.  Mayhew  ?  Now  if  you 
have  any  little  whims  about  such  matters,  don't  be  backward 
about  telling  me.     I  want  to  make  my  lodgers  feel  at  home." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Ross ;  I  don't  humor  myself  with  whims, 
and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  your  chambermaid,"  responded 
the  gentleman,  in  a  dry  tone,  at  the  close  of  this  voluble  preface. 

"  Does  she  sweep  often  enough  1  Some  gentlemen  don't  want 
sweeping  done  oftcner  than  once  a  month ;  while  others  aint  con- 
tented unless  the  broom  and  dust-brush  arc  flying  every  day.  Sin- 
gle gentlemen  almost  always  have  pet  ways  of  their  own,  which  I 
make  it  a  point  to  gratify,  if  I  can,  and  when  I  undertake  a  thing, 
Mr.  Mayhew,  I  never  stop  for  trifles.  Now  if  you'll  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  what  you've  been  accustomed  to,  I'll — " 

"I  beg  you  not  to  trouble  yourself,  Mrs.  Koss;  I  have  no  pet 
ways  that  I  am  aware  of.  My  carpet  is  clean,  and  the  furniture 
free  from  dust,  as  you  can  sec,"  replied  the  lodger,  rather  annoyed 
at  the  lengthy  interruption. 

"  I  dare  say,  now,"  she  resumed,  not  in  the  least  daunted  by 
Mr.  Mayhew*!  responses,  "  that  your  fire  isn't  built  properly. 
There  are  so  many  different  ways  of  making  fires  that  it's  impos- 
sible to  hit  right  every  time.  There  was  Mr.  Mills,  the  gentleman 
who  occupied  this  room  before  you,  sir, — wouldn't  have  the  coal 
disturbed  but  once  in  three  days  ;  while  Mr.  Martin  wanted  his 
grate  emptied,  and  the  fire  made  up  new  twice  a-day.  A  trial  that 
lodger  was,  sir  !  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hcarTSg  him  say  that 
I  was  the  only  woman  of  judgment  he  ever  met  with.  A  piece  of 
flattery,  I  presume,  but  then  it  was  very  good  in  Mr.  Martin  to  do 
me  justice.  But  as  I  was  saying,  sir,  if  you  have  any  particular 
notions  about  coal  fires,  just  tell  me." 

"I  don't  believe  I  have  any  particular  notions  ;  but  if  I  have,  I 

shall  be  careful  about  exposing  them.     My  fires  burn  very  well — 

that  is  a  sign  that  they  arc  properly  made.     By  the   way,"  added 

Dtleman,  at  a  loss  to  know  what  all   this  preamble  was  for, 

"if  my  rent  is  due,  the  money  is  ready  for  you." 

"  Kent,  sir  ! — that  will  not  be  due  for  three  weeks.  I  beg  you 
will  give  me  the  credit  of  knowing  something  about  propriety,  Mr. 
Mayhew  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ross,  with  a  slight  toss  of  the  head, 
and  an  uprising  of  her  short  person. 

"  1  ask  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  the  submissive  lodger. 

"  I  am  sure  you  didn't  mean  to  insult  me,  sir;  but  your  words 
implied  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  my  part,"  continued  the  mollified 
landlady,  who  had  refused  an  ottered  chair,  and  stood  holding  the 
door-knob  with  one  hand,  and  fingering  her  curls  with  the  other; 
while  the  impatient  Christopher  leaned  against  the  bed  post,  with 
hands  crossed  behind  him,  wishing  devoutly  that  lodgings  could 
be  obtained  without  the  interference  of  landladies.  "  Very  few 
such  sightly  and  airy  chambers  to  let  as  this,"  resumed  the  plump 
woman.  "  There's  the  mall,  and  the  State  House,  and  the  foun- 
tain, and  Park  Street  Church,  and  the  green  grass,  and — " 


"  A  good  view,  I  will  allow,"  interrupted  Mr.  Mayhew,  button- 
ing his  coat. 

"  0,  you  are  thinking  of  going  out !  I  hope  I  haven't  detained 
you,  sir.  I  only  wanted  to  ask  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  more  for 
this  room  ;  I've  got  a  chance  to  let  it  to  much  better  advantage, 
but  as  I  didn't  wish  to  do  anything  impolite  or  unhandsome,  I 
thought  I'd  mention  it  to  you,  before  giving  tho  other  gentleman 
a  final  answer,"  said  Mrs.  Ross,  hef  itatingly. 

"  Then  why  in  the — in  the  deuce,  ma'am,  couldn't  you  say  so 
at  once  !"  exclaimed  the  lodger,  fretfully.  "  I  pay  you  an  ex- 
orbitant price  for  this  room,  now,  and  am  certain  I  shall  vacate  it 
before  giving  more." 

"Just  as  you  please,  sir;  but  I've  given  you  the  first  chance," 
returned  Mrs.  Ross,  as  she  closed  the  door  and  ran  down  stairs. 

"  Imposition  !"  muttered  Mayhew.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  land- 
ladies arc  made  up  out  of  tho  refuse  part  of  creation.  They're 
tyrannical,  miserly,  ignorant,  ill-mannered,  uncultivated  and 
homely.  I  never  saw  a  handsome  one,  upon  my  word  !  They 
all  have  yellow  hair,  like  Ross,  square  shoulders,  red  faces,  turn- 
up noses,  low  foreheads,  short,  thick  fingers,  tub-like  figures,  and 
know  as  little  about  good  taste  and  harmony  of  colors  in  dress  as 
monkeys.  Then  they  arc  either  squint-eyed,  or  crosseyed,  or 
freckled,  or  have  wens  on  their  heads,  or  warts  on  their  hands,  or 
scandal  on  their  tongues." 

Ah,  Christopher  Mayhew,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  arc  a 
bachelor ! 

"  Here  I  am,"  pursued  tho  plain-spoken  lodger,  "  scarcely  set- 
tled in  this  room — which  I  was  three  weeks  in  finding,  and  which 
I  pay  too  much  for  by  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week, — when  Madame 
Ross  coolly  informs  me  that  she  can  get  more  for  it,  the  same  as 
to  say,  '  Give  me  the  like,  or  vacate  the  premises,'  and  this,  after 
spending  an  hour  of  my  time  getting  at  the  subject.  It  is  intoler- 
able !  Single  men  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  penurious  widows 
and  scheming  old  maids;  nobody  else  has  lodgings  to  let.  I 
might  have  known  something  was  coming  when  the  old  feminine 
spoke  so  feelingly  about  my  comfort;  they  never  ask  an  unfortu- 
nate lodger  if  his  bed  is  made  to  suit  him  without  intending  to 
make  at  least  fifty  cents  out  of  the  question,  and  the  motherly  en- 
quiry, '  if  he  hasn't  pet  ways,'  is  nothing  but  a  forerunner  to 
some  fleecing  operation  which  he  will  soon  be  the  victim  of.  But 
what's  the  use  of  complaining  ?  looking  for  lodgings  isn't  any 
worse  than  hunting  houses  for  squalling  babies  and  scolding  wives. 
Christopher,  you  might  be  worse  oft'!"  And  with  this  consoling 
assurance,  Mr.  Mayhew  lowered  himself  into  an  arm  chair,  and 
seizing  the  morning  paper,  began  to  devour  the  contents  of  a 
column  headed  "  To  Let."  Nothing  applicable  to  his  peculiar 
case  presented  itself,  until  his  eye  met  these  lines  : 

"  A  large,  airy  chamber,  commanding  a  most  delightful  pros- 
pect of  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  situated  in  a  house 
where  there  are  no  other  lodgers  and  no  boarders,  and  in  a  neigh- 
borhood most  unexceptionable,  will  be  let  to  a  single  gentleman 
of  quiet  habits,  who  wishes  the  comforts  of  a  home  instead  of  the 
frigidities  and  annoyances  of  a  boarding-house.  Breakfast  and 
tea  can  be  had,  if  desired.  Apply  at  No.  12,  Blake  Place,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  A.  St." 

"What  a  lucky  dog!— just  the  thing — capital  chance!"  cried 
Christopher,  thrusting  the  paper  into  his  pocket.  Hurriedly  don- 
ning hat,  coat  and  gloves,  he  locked  his  door  and  walked  down 
the  street  as  though  he  had  a  note  to  meet  at  bank  in  precisely  ten 
minutes;  somebody  might  forestall  him  at  No.  12,  for  it  wanted 
only  that  period  of  time  to  eleven  o'clock.  He  reached  Blake 
Place,  heated  and  panting  for  breath,  stopping  an  instant  opposite 
the  house  wheie  "  the  comforts  of  a  home  "  were  to  be  obtained, 
to  take  an  outside  survey ;  but  he  could  not  learn  much  by  exter- 
nals of  the  character  of  the  inmates,  the  house  being,  like  all  city 
houses,  a  brick  one,  with  stone  steps  and  green  blinds — the  former 
dirty  and  the  latter  closed.  However,  mud  would  stick  that 
morning,  as  his  boots  testified,  so  that  explained  the  offence 
against  cleanliness.  A  white-headed  urchin  answered  his  ring, 
opening  the  door  just  wide  enough  to  peep  out. 

"  Is  your  father  at  home,  my  little  man  1"  queried  Mr.  Mayhew. 

The  "  little  man  "  shook  his  head. 

"Is  your  mother  in  ?"  continued  tho  would-be  lodger. 

The  "  little  man  "  nodded  affirmatively,  but  made  no  demon- 
stration toward  calling  his  maternal  parent,  and  evidently  dis- 
posed not  to  waste  words.  To  relieve  his  increasing  embarrass- 
ments— Christopher  had  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and  perceived 
a  couple  of  young  ladies  tittering  in  the  opposite  house, — a  mo- 
therly-looking woman  pushed  open  the  almost  closed  door,  and 
politely  asked  him  to  walk  in,  apologizing  so  gracefully  for  the 
boy's  ill-manners  that  ho  forgave  him  on  the  spot. 

The  "  large  and  airy  chamber  "  proved  to  be  of  common  size, 
ventilated  by  two  windows  of  the  usual  dimensions.  The  "pros- 
pect," he  was  grieved  to  find,  had  been  exaggerated  ;  by  standing 
on  his  toes  and  straining  his  neck  disagreeably,  he  could  just  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Charles  River,  and  one  house  and  two  barns  in  the 
"  surrounding  country  ;"  but  the  "  home  comforts  "  in  prospective 
promised  to  remunerate  him  for  the  lack  of  scenery.  The  house, 
he  thought,  had  not  quite  such  a  well-ordered  appearance  as  that 
of  Mrs.  Rom  ;  yet  there  was  certainly  less  of  stiffness  and  formal- 
it  v  about  it.  There  was  a  marble  mantel — that  looked  better  than 
a  wooden  one  ;  there  was  a  gas-burner — Mrs.  Ross  burned  oil ; 
there  was  a  bathing-room  at  his  disposal — without  doubt  that  was 
an  advantage. 

"  We  don't  make  a  practice  of  taking  lodgers,"  said  the  mother- 
ly woman,  familiarly  ;  "  but  as  we  had  a  spare  room,  and  rents 
are  so  high,  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Dodge — my  husband,  sir, — that 
we  should  let  it.  Besides,  the  more  people  I  have  round  me,  the 
better  I  feel ;  and  a  lodger,  I  think,  isjust  as  much  entitled  to  the 
comforts  of  my  sitiing-room  as  a  boarder.  I  don't  liko  ceremony, 
and  cold  conversation  chills  mc;  sociableness  is  the  great  thing 


n  this  life.  Then  I  don't  object  to  mending  a  pair  of  hose,  or 
sewing  on  a  button,  or  a  string,  once  in  a  while,  for  gentlemen 
who  haven't  any  sisters,  and  whose  mothers  live  a  long  way  off." 
"  That  is  really  kind  of  her,"  thought  Mr.  Mayhew.  "  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  this  proved  to  be  the  very  place  I've  been  in 
search  of  these  two  years.  How  different  she  is  from  Mrs.  Ross ! 
None  of  that  don't- care-for-you  expression,  and  that  condescend- 
ing manner  which  signifies  that  one  is  receiving  a  favor  by  being 
allowed  to  hire  her  rooms.  There  is  a  charming  home-feeling 
here  already." 

"  When  lodgers  are  sick,"  pursued  Mrs.  Dodge,  "  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  wait  upon  them.  I  can't  tell,  I'm  sure,  sir,  how  many 
bowls  of  gruel  and  herb  tea  I've  made  for  folks  that  wasn't  any 
relation  to  me ;  though,  perhaps,  I  shouldn't  be  the  one  to  tell  of 
it,"  she  modestly  added. 

"  Kind  soul !  Catch  Mrs.  Ross  making  a  bowl  of  gruel  !" 
mused  Christopher,  glad  that  one  woman  had  an  idea  beyond  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

These  valuable  considerations,  added  to  that  of  moderate  terms, 
being  summed  up,  the  product  was  so  promising  that  Mr.  May- 
hew engaged  the  room  at  once.  His  earthly  possessions,  consist- 
ing of  two  trunks,  a  valise,  a  writing-desk,  several  books,  four  pic- 
tures, three  statuettes,  and  a  boot-jack,  were  6oon  transported  to 
No.  12,  Blake  Place,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  select- 
ing places,  with  proper  light,  to  hang  his  landscapes  ;  Mrs.  D<  dge 
kindly  assisting  him  with  a  hammer,  a  high  stool,  a  "piece  of  ad- 
vice," for  which  ho  was  duly  grateful.  Having  completed  his 
artistical  movements,  Christopher  looked  at  the  marble  mantel, 
the  gas-burners,  thought  of  the  bath-room,  the  herb-tea,  the  missing 
buttons  and  strings  that  would  not  be  off  when  they  ought  to  be 
on,  the  friendly  calls  in  Mrs.  Dodge's  sitting-room,  and  then  re- 
tired to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  satisfied. 

During  the  ensuing  week,  the  master  of  the  dwelling  was  sel- 
dom seen ;  but  this  can  be  explained  by  saying  that  Mrs.  Dodge 
was  active,  and  Mr.  Dodge  passive ;  therefore,  the  latter  came  and 
departed  without  any  noise,  wont  on  errands  submissively,  and 
drank  his  tea  cold  without  a  murmur.  But  his  wife  was  sociable 
enough  for  both ;  she  looked  in  almost  every  time  she  came  up 
stairs,  either  to  bring  an  apple,  or  a  piece  of  cake,  or  a  new  book, 
quite  disdaining  the  trifling  formality  of  knocking,  as  that  was 
"  so  ceremonious."  The  lodger  was  not  over  particular,  but  ho 
could  not  help  reflecting  that  it  might  sometimes  bo  inconvenient, 
to  say  the  least.  The  idea  occurred  to  him,  furthermore,  that, 
perhaps,  something  in  return  was  expected  of  him ;  for  selfish- 
ness, he  truly  believed,  was  the  prominent  characteristic  of  peo- 
ple with  lodgings  to  let.  If  he  had  doubts  respecting  Mrs. 
Dodge's  motives  for  her  repeated  kindnesses,  they  were  quickly 
removed  ;  he  could  not  mistake  the  path  of  duty.  She  made  him 
a  confidant ;  told  him  of  a  difficulty  with  her  nursery  girl,  which 
had  ended  in  her  dismissal  that  morning ;  of  the  necessity  of  her 
going  shopping  that  afternoon,  which  would  have  to  be  delayed 
on  account  of  their  being  no  one  to  take  care  of  her  youngest. 
So  what  could  our  bachelor  do — with  a  large  slice  of  fruit-cake 
and  a  glass  of  lemonade  fresh  in  his  memory — but  offer  to  "  look 
after  "  the  child  during  her  absence.  Mrs.  Dodge  was  profuse  in 
her  thanks,  and  put  on  a  more  motherly  air  than  ever. 

Two  hours  from  that  time,  view  Mr.  Mayhew,  baby  in  lap,  its 
hands  and  feet  flying,  its  lungs  in  full  operation,  making  violent 
efforts  to  get  away,  which  only  resulted  in  throwing  off  two  tiny 
shoes,  and  being  held  the  closer.  Now  Christopher  had  never 
sung  a  note  in  his  life;  but,  in  this  instance,  he  availed  himself  of 
all  his  musical  ability,  in  hopes  to  drown  the  rival  voice,  if  he 
could  not  stop  the  exercises  on  tho  high  notes ;  he  rapped  loudly 
on  the  window-panes ;  he  talked  of  imaginary  horses  and  dogs ; 
he  trotted  his  knees  up  and  down  until  they  ached  with  weariness ; 
he  produced  his  gold  watch,  which  was  nearly  thrown  from  his 
hand  by  a  more  energetic  kick ;  but  quiet  the  infantile  he  could 
not.  It  was  his  first  experiment  in  baby-tending,  and  it  neither 
raised  children  in  his  estimation  nor  strengthened  his  patience;  it 
was  a  kind  of  "  home  comfort  "  not  to  his  fancy. 

When  Mrs.  Dodge  returned — it  was  nearly  night, — her  lodger 
had  experienced  several  conditions  of  mind :  annoyance,  vexa- 
tion, dejection,  and  was  now  in  the  last  stages  of  resignation.  She 
was  astonished  at  the  report ;  "  the  dear  little  fellow  was  always 
so  good,  something  must  have  ailed  him.  Yes,  and  there  was  the 
whole  trouble — a  great  pin  !     No  wonder  he  cried." 

This,  however,  we  must  add,  was  an  innocent  ruse  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  to  screen  her  hopeful  from  the  charge  of  misbehaviour. 
Wily  woman  !  And  now  the  young  Dodges  dodged  in  and  out 
of  Mayhew's  room  very  often,  sometimes  under  maternal  patron- 
age, sometimes  alone ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  mildly  request- 
ed to  leave,  in  the  former  they  spoiled  good  pens  and  tore  nice 
books  with  impunity. 

Mr.  Mayhew  was  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  and  Mrs.  Dodge  was 
not  long  in  remarking  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  time  on  his 
hands.  It  was  curious  how  much  shopping  she  had  to  do,  and 
how  many  calls  she  had  to  make,  and  what  difficulty  she  had  in 
getting  somebody  to  take  care  of  the  children.  Victimized  Chris- 
topher !  he  could  not  say  "  no  "  to  the  motherly  landlady,  and  so 
he  tended  the  baby,  and  waited  upon  the  white  headed  urchin  a 
great  deal.  More,  he  had  once  ordered  dinner  for  the  family  when 
Mr.  Dodge  was  too  ill  to  go  out ;  afterward,  Mrs.  Dodge  observed 
that  she  wished  he  would  do  so  every  day,  flatteringly  adding 
that  few  single  gentlemen  were  such  good  judges  of  meat.  Our 
bachelor  tried  to  bo  oblivious  to  her  intentions ;  but  just  as  he  was 
leaving  the  house  the  next  morning,  the  words,  "  A  pair  of  chick- 
ens to-day,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Mayhew,"  settled  the  question  as  to 
her  meaning.  But  it  was  one  of  "  the  comforts  of  a  home  ;"  he 
selected  the  fowls  very  ungraciously,  notwithstanding. 
In  rather  bad  humor,  he  spent  tho  day  at  his  club-room,  and  tho 
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evening  at  a  concert,  returning  borne  about  ten.    He  was  prt 

ing  directly  up  stairs,  when  Mrs.  Dodge  called  to  him  ;  he  stopped. 

"  I've  hod  company  come  sine.'  yon  went  out,  Mr.  Mayhew,  and 
as  I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do  with  them,  I've  put  one  couple 
in  your  room." 

"  In  my  room !"  cried  the  wondering  lodger. 

"I  didn't  suppose  you'd  have  the  slightest  objection,"  she  said, 
in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "I  was  sure  }ou  had  an  accommodating 
disposition.'' 

"  But  how  did  you  get  in  ?  it  was  locked." 

"  (),  I  hi  ve  duplicate  keys,  in  case  of  fire,  you  know,  sir." 

*'  But  where  am  I  to  lodge  ?"  pursued  Christopher,  quite  taken 
aback  by  these  unanticipated  developments. 

"  There  are  plenty  of  hotels,  my  dear  Mr.  Mayhew,  and  very 
near  by,  too.  I  hope  you  wont  lie  much  incommoded  by  my  ar- 
rangements. You  see  I  don't  make  strangers  of  my  lodgers,  as  I 
told  you  when  you  first  came  ;  I  treat  them  the  same  as  my  own 
family.     Goodnight,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Extraordinary  conduct,  it  seems  to  me,"  soliloquized  the  dis- 
missed gentleman.  "Extraordinary!  Who  ever  heard  of  the 
like  ?  Walking  into  a  man's  room  without  leave  ;  putting  stran- 
gers into  his  bed,  and  then  coolly  advising  him  to  lodge  at  a  pub- 
lic house !  My  trunk  isn't  locked,  my  writing  desk  is  open,  my 
papers  are  exposed,  my  gold  shirt  studs  arc  on  the  table,  my 
books  will  be  handled,  my  statuettes  will  be  thrown  down,  my 
razor  will  be  used.  Confound  the  woman !  She's  worse  than 
Mrs   Ross  !     I  shan't  sleep  a  wink  to-night." 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Mayhew  not  only  spent  ono  night 
at  a  hotel,  but  three,  the  unwelcome  bed  tenants  taking  possession 
of  his  couch  at  a  certain  hour,  whether  he  was  present  or  absent. 
These  proceedings  had  such  a  novel  and,  on  the  whole,  objection- 
able aspect  that  he  seriously  thought  of  expostulating  with  the 
prime  mover  in  the  matter ;  but  after  discovering  that  his  socks 
were  whole,  and  the  full  complement  of  buttons  on  his  shirt,  he 
liamedto;  his  landlady  had  such  coaxing  ways  he  could 
not  withstand  them  ;  he  knew  she  had  a  good  heart  and  meant 
well.  Yet  these  proved  only  initiatory  trials ;  as  the  old  ladies 
would  say,  the  good-natured  bachelor  was  "  put  upon  "  in  every 
conceivable  way,  each  day  unfolding  some  new  method  to  Mrs. 
to  make  her  lodger  useful.  But  the  aid  at  length  grew  dis- 
contented ;  the  marble  mantel,  the  gas-burner,  the  conveniences  of 
a  bath-room,  the  usual  offerings  of  cake,  and  the  other  "  comforts 
of  a  home,"  became  of  slight  consequence  in  his  eyes.  He  was 
hard  hearted  enough  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Dodge  had  an  interested 
motive  in  discharging  her  nursery-maid,  and  that  she  intended  the 
"large,  airy  chamber"  to  serve  for  both  guests  and  lodgers.  He 
wished  from  his  heart  that  he  had  never  left  Mrs.  Boss — she  did 
not  cloak  her  cupidity  or  cover  her  selfish  purposes ;  and  honesty 
teemed  a  great  virtue — considerably  above  mere  amiability. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  Mr.  Mayhew  found  himself  again  in 
the  mood  of  looking  for  lodgings.  He  took  up  an  evening  journal, 
and  read : 

"  A  lady,  residing  near  the  Common,  is  desirous  to  let  a  spacious, 
handsomely-furnished  apartment  to  a  first-class  gentleman,  on  re- 
munerative terms.  No  cheap  applications  desired.  A  widower, 
with  one  child,  providing  he  be  agreeable,  would  find  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity.     Address  box  2992,  pbst-office." 

"  Here  are  three  important  points  to  be  considered,"  mused  Mr. 
Mayhew,  "  viz.,  a  first-class  gentleman,  a  widower,  a  child.  What 
is  a  first-class  gentleman  ?  Here  is  a  subject  for  critical  inquiry 
and  analysis.  First-class  must  evidently  mean  a  gentleman  of  the 
St  caste,  before  all  others.  The  word  gentleman  signifies  a 
person  of  politeness  and  good  breeding.  Am  I  a  first-class  gentle- 
man, is  the  question  to  be  decided.  O,  awful  test  of  modesty  !  I 
will  look  in  the  glass ;  I  will  consult  my  friends  ;  I  will  read  Ches- 
terfield. How  do  I  converse  ?  how  do  I  walk  !  how  do  I  cat  ?  am 
I  routine  iV J'aut  ?  Astute  lady  advertiser,  to  what  an  ordeal  have 
you  subjected  me  !  But  I  will  settle  it  at  one  audacious  dash,  by 
voting  myself  a  '  first-class  gentleman.'  Next  comes  the  abomina- 
ble item  of  a  '  widower  with  one  child.'  I  certainly  am  not  a 
widower,  and  I  haven't  one  child.  But  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  a 
bachelor  is  worth  two  widowers  and  as  many  children — a  fact  which 
I  thought  pretty  well  understood,  especially  by  the  ladies.  I'll  tell 
her  so,  which  despatches  the  second  and  third  propositions.  Now 
for  the  note  : 

"Dear  Madam, — I  hope  to  convince  you  that  I  shall  answer 
nil  the  purposes  of  a  '  first-class  gentleman,  a  widower  and  one 
child,'  all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  No.  12,  Blake 
Puce.  Christopher  Mayhew." 

The  next  day  brought  the  following  response  in  a  pink  envelope  : 

"  Sir,— Please  call  at  No.  10  1-2,  Park  Street. 

"  Lucisda  Flowers." 

"That  looks  maidcn-ladyish,"  was  his  first  reflection.  "The 
handwriting  is  too  stiff  for  a  young  lady,  and  too  plain  for  an  elder- 
ly lady.  She's  about  forty,  not  '  fat  and  fair,'  but  tall,  thin  and 
yellow,  with  a  disposition  of  the  nature  of  pickles.  But  I  can't  be 
much  worse  oft"  than  I  am  at  present.  If  she  says  a  syllable  about 
sewing  on  buttons,  or  making  gruel,  or  speaks  in  general  terms  of 
the  comforts  of  a  home,  I  shall  know  she  is  a  humbug,  and  not  to 
be  trusted." 

Though  Mr.  Mayhew  had,  in  the  course  of  the  hist  eight  years, 
answered  a  great  many  similar  advertisements  in  person,  he  felt 
more  lively  curiosity  mingled  with  a  little  trepidation  than  he  could 
account  for.  He  made  a  more  careful  toilet  than  usual;  his  hair 
took  an  extra  brushing  and  curling  ;  his  whiskers  were  subjected  to 
n  careful  trimming,  and  a  new  cravat  made  its  debut  that  morning. 
Then  drawing  on  his  gloves,  with  bat  in  hand,  he  took  a  long  sur- 
vey of  himself  in  a  mirror.  The  face  and  figure  there  reflected 
satisfied  Mr.  Mayhew ;  whether  they  would  anybody  else,  was 
another  thing. 


Arriving  at  the  designated  place,  the  applicant  for  lndgin. 
shown  into  a  pretty  room,  where  a  harp,  a  piano  and  an  open  work- 
box  denoted  the  existence  of  musical  taste  and  industrious  habits 
in  the  occupant.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  ;  n  lady,  perhaps  thirty 
years  of  ago,  but  not  more,  of  medium  height,  graceful  bearing, 
and  pleasant  countenance,  entered. 

"Ah,  sir,"  she  said,  somewhat  confused,  "  you  called  In  conse- 
quence— " 

"  Of  an  advertisement,"  added  Mr.  Mayhew,  bowing.  "But 
since  I  have  seen  you,"  he  resumed,  "  I  regret  that  I  am 
not—" 

"  That  you  are  not?"  interposed  the  lady,  anxiously. 

"A  widower,"  said  Christopher. 

"And,  of  course,"  continued  the  lady,  averting  her  eyes  modest- 
ly, "are — are — " 

"  Without  the  third  requisition ;  but  I  had  the  vanity  to  suppose 
that  a  young  bachelor  would  offset  a  widower  and  one  child.  I 
think,  moreover,  that  I  am  a  first-class  gentleman,  but  I  don't  hap- 
pen to  remember,  at  this  moment,  any  practicable  way  of  proving 
it,  which  is  certainly  unfortunate.  The  fact  is,  madam,  you'll  havo 
to  try  me;  if  I  bring  you  a  spurious  article,  why,  expel  me  from 
your  paradise." 

"  You  arc  frank — that  I  like.  But  you  have  not  seen  the  room 
destined  for  my  lodger  :  it  may  not  please  you;  neither  do  you 
know  my  terms,"  said  the  lady  advertiser,  smiling  naively. 

"That  is  true,  madam  ;  it  always  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain. 
But  I  shall  be  willing  to  engage  the  room  before  seeing  it,  and 
accept  your  terms  before  knowing  them,"  he  gallantly  rejoined,  in 
reply. 

Bash  Christopher !  He  had  never  spoken  a  sentence  so  lacking 
in  discretion  in  his  life. 

At  the  words  "  Please  walk  up  stairs,"  he  followed  his  fair  guide. 
to  an  apartment  furnished  with  the  softest  of  carpets,  the  prettiest 
of  curtains,  and  the  most  luxurious  of  beds.  Nothing  was  said 
about  "  prospects,"  conveniences,  or  advantages ;  not  a  promise 
was  made,  or  an  inducement  held  out.  The  place  and  its  appoint- 
ments spoke  for  themselves.  He  surveyed  the  whole  with  unfeigned 
gratification,  nor  was  he  backward  in  verbally  expressing  the 
same. 

"  The  room  suits  you ;  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  as  my  terms  are 
complied  with  beforehand,  I  do  not  need  to  mention  them  now ; 
some  two  or  three  months  hence,  if  we  please  each  other  so  long, 
will  be  time  enough.  I  observe  you  do  not  address  me  by  name, 
perhaps  for  the  good  reason  that  you  are  not  certain  what  it  is  ;  I 
am  called  Miss  Lueinda  Flowers,  and  your  appellation  is — " 

"  Christopher  Mayhew,  at  your  service,  madam,"  he  added,  with 
an  indefinable  sense  of  relief  at  learning  that  his  future  landlady 
was  not  a  married  woman.  Curious,  wasn't  it,  that  he  should  care 
for  such  a  comparatively  unimportant  declaration  !  It  looked  rather 
inconsistent  in  a  man  professing  entire  indifference  to  the  whole 
sex,  to  say  the  least.  Experience  kept  telling  him  that  ho  must 
not  trust  to  appearances  ;  but,  despite  this  wholesome  counsel,  he 
assured  himself  over  and  over  again,  after  the  termination  of  his 
interview  with  Miss  Flowers,  that  he  had  "made  a  hit."  How  un- 
like Mrs.  Sampson,  Mrs.  Boss,  Mrs.  Dodge,  and  a  score  more  of 
female  rulers,  under  whose  reign  he  had  lived  anything  but  happily  I 
Possibly  be  had  not  been  very  prudent  in  promising  to  pay  what- 
ever she  might  see  fit  to  ask  ;  but  she  seemed  too  much  of  a  lady 
to  take  any  undue  advantage. 

Mr.  Mayhew's  leave-taking  with  the  motherly  Mrs.  Dodge  could 
not  be  called  cordial.  That  lady  thought  he  was  decidedly  un- 
grateful, deeply  regretting  that  she  had  been  foolish  enough,  to  use 
her  own  language,  to  treat  him  so  well.  There  was  her  nice  cake 
and  oranges  just  thrown  away  !  But  she  might  have  known  how- 
it  would  he  ;  men,  especially,  never  knew  when  they  were  well  oft". 
To  revenge  herself  for  having  been  kind  enough  to  sew  on  a  few 
buttons  for  her  departing  lodger,  she  opened  the  bundle  of  clean 
linen  which  his  washerwoman  had  just  left  in  her  charge,  and  spite- 
fullv  pulling  out  the  different  articles,  cut  off  all  the  buttons  she 
could  find  on  the  luckless  shirts,  and  picked  out  all  the  darning  she 
had  put  into  several  pairs  of  socks,  besides  putting  her  finger  (ac- 
cidentally of  course)  through  a  thin  place  in  a  nice  handkerchief, 
and  tearing  it  quite  across  ;  then  neatly  tying  the  bundle  again,  she 
carried  it  to  the  owner  with  the  most  innocent  face  in  the  world. 
As  a  parting  tribute  of  kindly  feeling,  she  ran  against  Mr.  May- 
hew's pet  statuette,  knocking  off  its  head  ami  breaking  an  arm, 
thereby  causing  that  worthy  gentleman  much  sorrow. 

After  considerable  tribulation,  Christopher  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing his  lodgings,  leaving  his  old  quarters  in  a  state  of  mind  border- 
ing on  disgust.  No  more  baby-tending,  no  more  dinner-buying, 
no  more  errand-doing,  no  more  hotel-sleeping,  thanks  to  Miss 
Lueinda  Flowers !  It  was  directly  ascertained  by  Mr.  Mayhew 
that  the  household  of  the  latter  consisted  of  herself,  a  niece  of 
twelve  years,  an  aged  housekeeper,  and  several  servants.  He  was 
told,  moreover,  that  the  lady  had  never  harbored  a  lodger  before, 
and  it  was  plainly  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  whole  domestic  cabi- 
net that  she  should  do  so  now.  She  was  well  provided  for,  and 
did  not  need  money.  What,  then,  did  she  give  up  one  of  hi 
rooms  for,  and  inconvenience  herself  by  the  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  a  strange  man  ? 

"  Sure  enough  !"  thought  Christopher.  "  What  possible  motive 
can  she  have  ?" 

But  this  query  did  not  long  tenant  his  brain.  Miss  Flowers  was 
so  lady-like,  so  attractive  in  manner,  so  intelligent,  and  such  a  good 
talker,  that  he  let  possibilities  and  probabilities  j;o,  occupying  him- 
self solely  with  actualities.  If  she  had  not  wanted  a  lodger,  she 
would  not  have  advertised  for  one  ;  it  was  nothing  to  him  what  she 
was  doing  or  intended  to  do  ;  she  seemed  content,  and  he  was  com- 
fortable :  what  more  was  there  to  be  known  ?  What  a  mistake  he 
had  made  in  supposing  his  correspondent  a  starch,  stiff  prude,  in 


age  forty,  and  of  a   sour  disposition!     Indeed,   she   was    the   very 
reverse;   be  should  be  careful,  in  future,  how    he   estimated  people 

by  their  chirography. 

Mr.  Mayhew  was  excessively  fond  of  music  and  whist-playing; 
he  could  listen  to  sweet  tones  a  great  while  without  tiring,  and 
shuffle  pasteboard  as  long  as  anybody  would  keep  him  company; 

for  amusement  only,  it  must  be  understood.  Miss  Flowers  kept 
open  1  onse;  rarely  an  evening  passed  that  more  or  less  agreeable 
company  could  not  be  found  in  her  drawing-rooms,  among  whom 
she  was  the  "  bright,  particular  star,"  twinkling  with  wit  and  wis- 
dom for  each  and  all.  To  these  reunions  the  lodger  had  flic  open 
:  be  was  treated  with  marked  attention  and  courtesy,  his 
hostess  soon  perceiving  that  he  bid  fair  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
rie  of  friends.  She  was  correct ;  in  a  short  period  he  was 
a  universal  favorite. 

The  bat  helor  was  in  his  element ;  lie  had  lost  his  relish  for  soli- 
tarv  reveries,  and  bis  club  associates — jovial  fellows,  too, — bantered 
him  in  vain  concerning  his  non-appearance  among  them.  Refined 
female  society  imperceptibly  drew  him  away  from  the  delights  of 
eating,  drinking,  smoking,  lounging,  and  the  many  other  modes 
which  a  man  of  leisure  devises  to  spend  time.  But  now  the  hours 
never  hung  heavy  on  his  hands.  It  was  astonishing  how  well 
Miss  Flowers  wore ;  she  improved  wonderfully  upon  acquaintance. 
Highly  educated,  talented  and  accomplished,  united  to  a  cultiva- 
ted intellect  and  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  Mr.  Mayhew 
began  to  think  her  an  uncommon  woman.  He  walked  with  her, 
rode  with  her,  sung  with  her,  read  to  her,  and  escorted  her  to 
evening  entertainments,  and  all  voluntary  on  his  part.  Miss 
Flowers  employed  none  of  the  Dodge  tactics  ;  she  was  neither 
patronizing  nor  condescending,  but  quiet,  modest  and  unassuming. 
He  felt  a  certain  kind  of  pleasure  in  offering  her  his  attentions, 
they  were  received  so  gratefully  and  unaffectedly.  She  did  not 
treat  him  like  a  lodger,  nor  a  father  (fudge!),  nor  a  brother,  nor 
quite  like  a  friend.  What  did  she  treat  him  like,  then ?  Christo- 
pher wished  he  knew. 

"  Miss  Flowers,"  he  said,  looking  up  suddenly,  "  you  adver- 
tised for  a  widower ;  does  a  bachelor  answer  as  well  for  a 
lodger  V 

"  Quite  as  well,  my  dear  sir." 

"  And  a  '  first-class  gentleman ' — how  about  that  7" 

"  0,  you  have  proved  yourself  one,  Mr.  Mayhew,  and  when  I 
say  that,  you  will  not  care  to  have  me  define  the  term,  I  am  sure," 
laughingly  replied  the  lady. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  am  dissatisfied,"  added  Christopher,  looking 
the  blushing  Lueinda  steadily  in  the  face. 

"  Dissatisfied  t" 

"  So  much  so  that  I  must  leave,  unless  you  accede  to  a  condi- 
tion I  shall  name,"  he  continued,  growing  more  seriou9. 

"  What  may  it  be  %" 

"  That  you  take  me  as  a  lodger  for  life." 

"  That  I  have  no  hesitation  in  doing,"  was  the  immediate 
reply. 

"  You  do  not  understand  me ;  I  simply  mean — will  you  marry 
me?" 

"  I  understand  perfectly  ;  I  will  marry  you,  Mr.  Mayhew." 

"  And  when,  my  dear  Miss  Flowers?" 

"To-day,  if  you  wish." 

"  Excellent  woman  !  Now  tell  me  your  motive  for  advertising 
for  a  lodger." 

"  Willingly ;  that  I  might  get  a  husband  and  he  a  wife,  provid- 
ing we  liked  each  other  well  enough  to  assume  these  relations. 
These  were  the  terms  you  accepted  before  knowing  them,"  re- 
joined the  lady  advertiser,  meaningly,  her  eyes  shining  with 
mirth. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mayhew,  playfully.  "  I'm  afraid  I've 
been  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  But  I'll  cancel  my  obligations 
on  the  spot ;  accept  my  hand,  my  dear  Lueinda,  and  my  heart, 
too." 

Lueinda  did,  and  a  kiss  into  the  bargain ;  all  three  had  been 
fairly  won.  Both  looked  as  happy  as  though  a  courtship  of  six 
years  had  just  been  terminated,  and  although  their  love-making 
was  not  after  the  established  mode,  it  was  probably  as  genuine 
and  likely  to  be  as  lasting  as  that  we  read  about  in  romances, 
where  soft-sighing  and  heart-fluttering  are  distinctive  features. 
Ves,  Mr.  Christopher  Mayhew  had  uttered  words  he  never  meant 
to  speak  in  female  cars — words  significant  of  joy  or  sorrow. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  several  times,  my  dear  Miss  Flowers,  that 
you  received  my  advances  in  very  good  part,  just  as  though  they 
were  expected,"  he  said,  at  the  close  of  this  tete-a-tete. 

'■  Yet  you  must  admit  that  they  were  entirely  unsolicited,"  was 
the  smiling  retort.  "  I  believe  there  were  no  compulsory  mea- 
sures resorted  to." 

Mr.  Mayhew  was  so  well  answered  that  he  dropped  that  phaso 
of  the  subject ;  in  truth,  the  lady  had  exhibited  no  boldness  or 
female  vanity.  And  now  the  genuine  "  comforts  of  a  home  "  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized  ;  for  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day  of 
Mr.  Mayhew  and  Miss  Flowers.  No  more  cross  landladies  and 
uncomfortable  lodgings  for  the  former,  or  lonely  hours  for  the  lat- 
ter. Never  despair,  bachelors,  of  getting  good  quarters;  never 
despair,  ladies,  of  getting  good  husbands  while  newspapers  are  so 
plenty  and  advertising  so  cheap. 


The  Teacher's  Occupation. — Have  you  ever  thought  of  what 
that  man  is  doing  who  teaches  children  ?  You  go  into  the  work- 
shop of  the  wheelwright ;  he  is  making  wheels  and  shafts,  and  you 
say  he  is  a  useful  man.  You  enter  the  house  of  a  weaver,  who  is 
making  cloth,  and  you  say  he  is  a  valuable  man.  You  visit  the 
blacksmith's  shop,  where  you  find  him  making  pickaxes,  hammers 
and  plowshares,  and  you  say  this  men  is  esscr  — you  salute 
skilful  laborers"  You'  enter  the  house  of  school-master, 
salute  him  more  profoundly.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  doing  > 
He  is  manufacturing  minds. — Annals  of  Education. 
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VOYAGE  OF  AS  AMERICAN.  CLIPPEF. 

Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  Roman  poet,  enlarging  on  the  temerity  of  the 
first  navigator,  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment  which  occurs  spontaneously  to  every 
one  who  for  the  first  time  stands  by  the  shore  of  the  great  deep  and  beholds  the 
frail  cmbarcations  committed  to  its  mercy.     Horace  says : 

"  111!  robur  et  a?s  triplex 

F  Circa  pectus  erat.  qui  frngileni  truci 
Cominisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus ." 
M  His  breast  in  oak  and  triple  brass  was  sheathed, 
'    Who  first  the  frail  bark  to  the  false  sea  cave." 

"  Vainly,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  has  the  wisdom  of  God  placed  the  ocean  limit  to 
the  earth,  if  the  impiety  of  "men  has  invented  vessels  to  pass  those  gulfs  which 
they  should  not  approach."  These  protestations  were  not  called  forth  by  the 
departure  of  a  friend  on  a  voyage  around  the  world — the  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  :  their  Ultima  Thule  was  a  near  point  in 
Europe, — but  on  a  brief  trip  from  Ostia  to  Athens.  How  would  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  have  kindled,  sweeping  away  his  fears,  could  he  have  beheld,  if  only 
in  a  vision,  in  place  of  those  three-banked  galleys  with  their  little  fluttering  sails, 
his  highest  conception  of  a  ship,  a  magnificent  American  clipper,  such  as  Mr.  Wade 
has  drawn  for  us  in  the  first  of  the  fine  series  of  marine  sketches  now  laid  before 
the  reader,  with  every  inch  of  canvass  spread  aloft  and  alow,  looking,  not  like  an 
inanimate  object,  but  a  "  thing  of  life,"  spreading  her  broad  wings  exultingly,  liko 
an  ocean  bird,  and  sweeping,  in  her  triumphant  flight,  across  the  pathless  waters ! 
"  So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array, 

The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye ; 

Many  ports  will  exult  in  the  gleam  of  her  masts." 

The  origin  of  ship-building,  like  that  of  most  of  the  useful  arts,  is  lost  in  the  dim 
night  of  antiquity,  and  poets  and  fabulists  have  lent  their  aid  in  yet  further  obscur- 
ing  it.  The  wings  which  Daedalus  fabricated  to  escape  from  the  labyrinth  of  Crete 
were  the  sails  with  which  he  fled  from  the  pursuit  of  Minos.  Hercules,  we  are 
told,  used  his  lion-skin  to  waft  him  over  the  water.  We  find  a  great  similarity 
among  the  contrivances  of  savages  and  half-civilized  nations  to  navigate  the  deep. 
The  primitive  canoes  of  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Arabs  and  early  Britons,  as 
described  to  us,  were  not  unlike  those  of  our  North  American  Indians.  The  early 
Egyptians  used  to  traverse  the  Nile  on  rafts.  Sicily  and  Corsica  were  colonized 
by  parties  who  came  thither  on  such  contrivances.  So  the  "  balza"  of  the  modern 
Peruvian  is  made  of  a  number  of  logs  tightly  bound  together,  secured  bv  trans- 
verse beams,  and  sharpened  towards  the  prow,  while  vertical  planks,  almost  iden- 
tical with  our  centre-boards,  hold  the  water,  and  enable  the  balza  to  sail  on  a  wind. 
Some  of  these  rude  vessels  safely  navigate  the  stormy  coasts  of  Peru,  carrying  ten 
and  twenty  tons  of  merchandize.  The  Egyptians,  who  probably  originated  the 
raft,  soon  improved  on  their  contrivance.    They  built  vessels  of  strong  joists  of  the 
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acanthus  wood,  overlapping  each  other,  and  secured  together  by  strong  wooden 
pins.  The  seams  were  strengthened  by  introducing  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  and  the 
stout  fabric,  thus  constructed,  supported  the  benches  of  the  rowers.  Afterwards, 
a  mast,  furnished  with  a  sail  of  papyrus,  took  advantage  of  a  wii.d.  But  the 
Egyptians  improved  little  on  this  rude  contrivance.  Their  navigation  being  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  Nile,  necessity  did  not  prompt  the  spirit  of  invention. 
They  had  a  horror  of  the  sea,  which  they  figured  as  the  monster  Tvphon  swallow- 
ing up  their  sacred  river.  They  were  emphatically  fresh-water  sailors.  The  Phe- 
nicians,  a  more  adventurous  and  seafaring  people,  improved  on  the  contrivances 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  rendered  their  vessels  somewhat  more  sea-worthy.  In  the 
Chinese  junk  of  to-day,  the  same  in  model  and  equipment  as  the  junk  of  thirty 
centuries  since,  we  probably  behold  the  counterpart  of  the  Phenician  ship.  The  early 
ships  of  the  sea-faring  people  of  the  East  were  broad  and  flat-bottom,  without  a 
keel,  which  was  subsequently  added.  We  are  told  that,  "in  order  to  increase  the 
strength,  a  keelson  was  soon  added,  overlaying  the  floor  timbers  and  confining 
them  to  the  keel ;  beams  were  also  placed  aloft,  to  hold  the  sides  together  and  sus- 
tain the  deck.  The  planking,  which  took  its  name  among  the  Greeks,  from  the 
garment  which  covers  the  human  body,  was  firmly  attached  to  the  frame  by  means 
of  iron  nails,  some  of  which  passed  through,  and  were  clenched  within.  Whin, 
however,  the  ancients  discovered  the  tendency  of  iron  to  rot  the  wood,  they  substi- 
tuted copper.  To  obviate  the  danger  of  starting  the  plank  ends — a  danger  some- 
times fatal  to  the  mariner, — a  piece  of  wood  was  sometimes  let  into  both  in  foim 
of  a  dove-tail.  Oak  and  pine,  then  as  now,  were  the  woods  most  used,  and  to  the 
last  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  '  everlasting  wood,'  though  it  was  found  not  to 
hold  well  when  nailed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  to  grow  iron-sick  ;  cypress,  not 
being  subject  to  shrink  and  cause  leakage,  was  also  esteemed,  and  cliuwood  was 
placed  in  such  parts  as  were  constantly  under  water.  The  Romans  were  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  season  of  felling  ship-timber;  aware  that  there  was  much  to  be 
gained  by  attention  to  this  subject,  though  mistaken  as  to  the  mct.ns.  They 
would  only  fell  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-third  days  of  the  moon's  age,  be- 
lieving that  when  it  was  on  the  wane,  the  sap,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  early 
decay,  descended ;  they  were  also  attentive  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blew ;  in  autumn  it  should  be  westerly,  in  winter,  north.  To  stop  the  leakage  at 
the  joints,  lime  and  pounded  shells  were  first  applied  ;  these  being  found  soon  to 
pull  off,  wax,  rosin  and  pitch  were  advantageously  substituted  ;  flax  was  also 
driven  into  the  seams,  and  leather  occasionally  used  as  a  sheathing.  A  vessel  of 
the  time  of  Trajan,  raised,  after  thirteen  centuries,  from  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  was 
found  to  have  a  bottom  of  pine  and  cypress,  still  in  a  sound  state ;  her  seams  were 
caulked  with  linen  smeared  with  pitch,  then  sheathed  with  sheet  lead  and  copper 
nails.  Nor  were  the  ancient  vessels  without  ornament ;  the  prow  was  especially 
decorated  with  paint  and  gilding,  representing  the  forms  of  the  gods ;  taking  its 
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name  from  the  human  face,  its  sides  were  called  the  cheeks.  Its  foremost  extrem- 
ity was  usually  carved  into  the  representation  of  men  and  animals,  or  else  formed 
in  graceful  curves ;  where  it  divided  the  water,  it  was  called  the  goose,  from  the 
image  of  that  animal,  placed  there  as  an  omen  that  the  vessel  should  not  sink. 
The  distinguishing  banner  stood  at  the  bow,  representing  a  mountain,  tree,  flower, 
or  other  emblem  ;  from  this  the  name  was  usually  taken,  and  conspicuously  painted 
on  a  round  piece  of  wood  called  the  eye.  The  stem  was  sometimes  carved  in  the 
figure  of  a  shield  and  elaborately  decorated;  upon  a  staff  there  erected,  ribbons 
were  hung,  distinctive  of  the  ship,  and  serving,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  the 
direction  of  the  wind  ;  then',  too,  stood  the  Mela,  or  chosen  patron  of  the  ship; 
prayer  and  sacrifices  were  daily  offered  to  it,  and  it  was  held  so  sacred  as  to  offer 
a  sanctuary  to  those  who  fled  to  it.  Family  considerations,  patriotic  partiality,  or 
simple  expediency,  determined  the  selection  of  the  deity ;  thus  merchants  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  protection  of  Mercury,  warriors  to  Mars,  and  lovers  to 
Cupid  and  Venus."  As  ship  building  improved  among  the  ancients,  the  form  and 
size  of  ships  was  greatly  varied.  The  war  galley  was  extremely  narrow  and  sharp, 
with  an  armed  prow,  while  the  merchantman  was  broad  and  capacious.  The  first 
sailing  vessels  had  a  single  mast,  with  a  leather,  and  afterwards  a  cloth  sail,  man- 
aged with  ropes  of  the  same  material,  or  of  a  bush  broom  and  hemp.  The  first 
anchors  used  were  large  stones  attached  to  a  cable,  afterwards  they  were  made  of 
wood  and  stone  combined,  and  finally  of  iron  with  large  teeth  to  enable  them  to 
take  hold.  There  is  no  question  but  in  their  palmiest  (lays  the  ancients  built  ships 
of  enormous  tonnage,  equalling,  perhaps,  the  leviathans  of  modern  times.  The 
largest  of  the  obelisks  of  Hcliopolis  was  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius  on  board  a  ship  which  must  have  had  a  carrying  capacity  of  2600  tons! 
We  are  told  marvels  of  a  ship  which  Archimedes  constructed  for  lliero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  and  which  had  banqueting  rooms,  galleries,  stables,  fish  ponds,  a  temple 
of  Venus,  and  many  other  marvels, — in  short,  quite  a  floating  world.  Allowing 
for  the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to  exaggerate  their  achievements,  we  must  con- 
fess that  this  must  have  been  a  noble  specimen  of  naval  architecture.  Yet  such 
vessels  as  these  were  undoubtedly  exceptional — were  monstrous  curiosities,  for 
Cicero  speaks  of  a  ship  of  56  tons  as  being  noteworthy  for  her  size.  Naval  archi- 
tecture, with  other  valuable  arts,  was  driven  backward  by  the  night  of  the  dark 
ages.  The  vessels  which  carried  the  Saxon  invaders  to  Britain  were  rude  struc- 
tures of  wicker  work  sheathed  with  hides — mere  floating-baskets.  Then  mariners 
began  again,  and,  by  slow  degrees,  to  recover  the  lost  arts  of  ship-building.  The 
Mediterranean  was  again  covered  with  war-galleys,  until,  finally,  the  oar  was  ban- 
ished by  the  sail.  The  introduction  of  the  compass  and  the  application  of  astro- 
nomical principles  to  navigation  gave  it  a  new  impulse,  and  from  that  moment  the 
art  of  constructing  ships  lias  been  rapidly  advancing,  until  it  appears  to  have 
reached  its  acme.  It  was  reserved  for  the  mechanics  of  this  country,  by  industry, 
perseverance  and  practical  experiment,  to  surpass  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
model,  symmetry  and  speed  of  their  vessels.     The  Baltimore  clipper  schooner  first 
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attracted  European  attention  to  the  skill  of  our  builders.  Overhauling  even-thing 
upon  the  ocean,  she  excited  admiration  by  her  performances.  It  is  only  of  late 
years,  however,  we  have  resolved  the  problem  of  combining  speed  and  capacity, 
and,  applying  the  same  principle  which  governed  the  construction  of  the  clipper 
schooner,  produced  clipper  ships  which  vie  with  it  in  speed,  and  nearly  so  in  faci- 
lity of  handling.  The  Amen  an  clipper  ship  stands  forth  preeminently  the 
champion  of  our  mechanic  skill.  She  carries  the  fame  of  our  builders  to  every 
port.  She  gladdens  the  waters  of  San  Francisco,  and  astonishes  the  natives  of 
Japan.  The  rake  of  her  masts,  the  gleam  of  her  canvass  and  the  flash  of  her 
beautiful  sides  excite  a-s  much  attention  in  the  waters  of  the  Mersey  as  they  do  in 
the  ports  of  Australia,  where  the  gold  flies  for  transportation  to  the  stars  and 
stripes.  For  many  years  our  English  friends  had  had  reason  to  admire  the  beau- 
ty and  spaed  of  our  ships ;  but  there  were  one  or  two  things  on  which  they  still 
prided  themselves  as  excelling.  They  built  the  fastest  yachts  in  the  world.  The 
royal  yacht  squadron  boldly  challenged  the  maritime  universe.  This  was  all  very 
well,  until,  one  day,  a  saucy  little  schooner-rigged  craft,  showing  Yankee  colors, 
made  her  appearance  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  blind  followers  of  routine  held 
up  their  bands  in  astonishment,  and  curled  their  lips  in  contempt  at  this  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  innovation.  "  What  a  queer-shaped  hull,  and  what  a  trim  ! 
what  raking  masts  !  and  how  curiously  those  sails  are  cut  !  They  set  as  flat  as 
boards  !"  Such  were  the  expressions  of  amateurs,  as  they  gazed  upon  the  phe- 
nomenon. But  more  than  one  salt,  who  knew  wdiat  Yankee  clippers  had  clone, 
shook  his  head  as  he  gazed,  and,  with  a  hitch  of  his  trowsers,  whispered  to  his 
mates  that  she  was  an  ugly  customer.  The  day  of  trial  came.  How.  gloriously 
the  stranger  craft  behaved  !  How  she  shot  right  into  the  wind's  eye,  laying  two 
or  three  points  nearer  than  the  best  boat  in  the  royal  squadron  !  "  Never  mind," 
said  the  still  sanguine ;  "  we  shall  beat  her  going  free."  But  alas  !  how  speedily 
that  hope  vanished  when  the  Yankee  schooner  came  about,  and  spreading  her 
enormous  wings,  whose  close  texture  imprisoned  every  sigh  of  the  breeze,  swept 
down  to  the  goal  triumphantly,  beating  some  of  the  crack  boats  of  England  out  of 
sight  !  What  a  triumph  for  the  little  "America,"  and  the  great  nation  she  repre- 
sented and  typified  !  And  such  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  by  hearty  John  Bull, 
who,  with  all  his  prejudices,  is  a  generous  fellow  at  bottom,  and  who  is  magnani- 
mous enough  even  to  forgive  a  victory.  From  that  time  to  this  the  old  fellow  has 
never  breathed  a  word  of  disparagement  of  Yankee  ships  and  Yankee  crews. 
From  this  necessarily  brief  and  cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  shipbuilding,  let 
us  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  series  of  beautiful  engravings  made  from  origi- 
nal designs  furnished  for  our  paper  by  Mr  William  Wade,  whose  spirited  marine 
drawings  have  elicited  so  many  commendations  from  the  subscribers  of  the  Picto- 
rial. This  scries  might  be  termed  not  inaptly  the  life  of  an  American  clipper  ship, 
for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  look  upon  a  noble  ship  as  an  inanimate  object. 
Byron  says  of  his  corsair  bark  :    "  She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life  ;" 


and  a  ship  docs  indeed  seem  to  move  by  her  own  volition.  The  first  picture  shows 
the  American  clipper,  gliding  majestically  down  the  bay  on  her  outward  voyage, 
every  stitch  of  canvass  set,  her  royals  and  sky-sails  seeming  to  sweep  the  very 
heavens.  What  a  beautiful  and  complicated  fabric  1  Yet  there  is  not  a  line,  not 
a  spar,  not  a  sail  in  that  magnificent  moving  pyramid  which  has  not  a  name  and 
a  purpose.  The  whole  structure  is  nicely  balanced  and  adjusted,  and  she  rides 
like  a  sea-bird  on  the  wave.  A  thousand  hearts  beat  high  as  they  see  her  moving 
onward  in  obedience  to  the  pressure  of  the  breeze,  gathering  headway  as  she  glides, 
and  gradually  disappearing  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  her  white  skysails  being 
the  last  to  fade  from  the  object-glass  of  the  observer,  as  they  melt  like  mists  in  the 
distance.  How  many  hopes  and  prayers  go  with  her,  as  she  goes  on  her  path, 
freighted  with  a  richer  burthen  than  the  valuable  cargo  with  which  she  is  laden  1 
The  second  engraving  exhibits  another  phase  in  the  adventurous  career  of  our 
ship.  She  is  no  longer  darting  through  the  waters  under  a  press  of  canvass.  The 
wind  has  shifted  and  is  blowing  fresh,  and  the  clipper  is  now  on  the  wind,  close 
hauled,  under  double-reefed  topsails,  courses,  spanker,  fore-topmast  staysail  and 
jib.  She  holds  her  own  gallantly,  and  now  the  pride  of  the  naval  architect  is  seen 
as  she  runs  steadily  into  the  wind's  eye,  the  steersman  at  the  wheel  keeping  her 
on  her  course.  The  shattered  waves  are  pierced  by  her  sharp  prow,  and  flash 
away  under  her  counter.  She  seems  born  to  conquer  the  element  with  which  she 
strives.  The  third  engraving  shows  yet  another  change  in  her  circumstances,  and 
one  which  calls  into  exercise  the  seamanship  of  her  commander,  and  the  prompt 
obedience  of  her  hardy  crew.  It  is  now  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  noble  ship,  unable 
to  make  headway  against  the  fury  of  the  wind,  is  scudding  under  close-reefed  fore 
and  main  topsails  and  storm-sails.  The  waves  are  running  high,  and  every  sign 
that  shows  itself  informs  the  wary  commander  that  a  hurricane  is  at  hand.  He  is 
prepared  to  meet  the  exigency.  His  orders,  brief,  stern  and  peremptory,  are 
promptly  obeyed ;  for  every  man  feels  that  on  perfect  obedience  and  alertness  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  cargo  depends.  All  sails  are  furled  and  secured,  and  the 
hatches  battened  down  to  exclude  every  drop  of  water  should  she  ship  a  sea.  The 
light  spars,  yards  and  gaffs  arc  sent  down  and  stowed  away  for  use,  and  the  flying 
jib-boom  is  taken  in, — all  being  made  snug  alow  and  aloft.  A  spare  tiller  is  got 
in  readiness  ;  axes  and  hammers  placed  ready,  and  the  pumps  tried.  A  life-line  is 
rigged  along  each  side  of  the  deck,  and  each  man  has  a  belt  on  to  make  fast  to, 
to  prevent  his  being  washed  overboard.  And  now  everything  having  been  done, 
that  experience  and  foresight  can  suggest,  the  hardy  crew,  with  firm  hearts,  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  storm,  ready  to  cry  out,  with  Shakspcare,  "Blow  wind,  and  crack 
your  cheeks  1" 

"  The  land  is  no  longer  in  view, 

The  clouds  have  begun  to  frown ; 
But  with  a  stout  vessel  and  crew, 

We'll  say,  '  Let  the  storm  come  down'.' 
And  the  song  of  our  hearts  shall  be, 

While  the  winds  and  the  waters  rare, 
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A  life  on  the  heavirg  sea! 
A  home  on  the  bounding  wave!" 
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In  scudding,  the  safety  of  the  ship  depends  on  the  steering,  which  demands  a 
"  cjuiek  small  helm,"  and  the  best  man  in  the  ship.  Sometimes  the  sea  travels  faster 
than  the  ship,  and  swamps  her.  The  minutest  detail  must  be  attended  to.  Many 
a  ship  has  been  lost  by  the  blowing  out  of  the  binnacle  lamp  ;  a  lighted  lantern 
should  always  be  on  hand.  Our  fourth  engraving  represents  a  thrilling  scene — 
the  ship  on  her  beam  ends,  with  the  crew  cutting  away  her  masts.  If,  in  this  exi- 
gency, the  wreck  he  not  cleared  immediately,  the  ship  will  infallibly  go  down. 
The  mizzen-mast  is  cut  away  first  and  secured  to  the  quarter  to  act  as  a  drag. 
This  is  a  period  that  tries  the  souls  of  those  who  encounter  the  dangers  of  the 
stormy  deep.  The  fifth  picture  shows  a  change  for  the  better.  The  hurricane  has 
subsided,  the  ship  righted,  and  the  decks  are  clear.  An  old  mast  or  spar  attached 
to  the  ship  is  now  useful  in  enabling  her  to  lay  to.  After  the  waves  have  gone  down, 
all  bands  are  employed  in  rigging  jury-masts.  The  ship,  as  it  now  appears,  is 
stripped  of  all  her  ornamental  work,  and  lies  on  the  waves  a  naked  hull,  like  a 
giant  oak  stripped  of  its  foliage  and  branches  by  the  fury  of  the  hurricane.  The 
sixth  engraving  completes  the  series.  It  shows  us  fair  weather  and  a  calm  sea. 
After  all  her  trials,  the  noble  ship  is  proudly  entering  the  port  of  Marseilles,  under 
jury-sails,  with  her  rich  merchandize  safe  and  sound  under  hatches.  The  jury- 
masts  ate  rigged  in  the  following  manner :  Take  any  large  spar  (and  all  ships 
carry  extra  ones),  say  a  topmast ;  with  the  head  over  the  night  heads,  and  heel 
against  the  stump  of  the  foremast,  rig  on  a  couple  of  ropes  to  the  head,  take  to 
sides  and  heave  taut ;  hook  on  another,  and  take  aft.  Lash  the  heel  to  the  stump, 
and  raise  the  mast  with  the  after-rope.  When  it  is  raised,  set  it  up  with  stays  and 
rigging.  Send  up  a  smaller  spar  for  the  topmast,  and  rig  on  what  yards  you 
have.  The  process  for  main  and  mizzen  masts  is  the  same.  To  navigate  a  ship 
in  fair  weather  is  a  comparatively  easy  task ;  but  to  meet  and  control  the  storm  in 
its  might,  to  repair  damages  by  ingenious  expedients,  "from  the  nettle,  danger,  to 
pluck  the  flower,  safety,"  this ikmands  a  brave,  able  and  experienced  man,  and 
taxes  his  knowledge  of  Seamanship  to  the  utmost.  The  experienced  commander 
must  not  only  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  seamanship,  but  with  human  nature; 
for  he  has  various  specimens  of  humanity  to  deal  with;  and  he  must,  moreover, 
love  his  profession.  A  thorough  seaman  has  the  same-  love  lor  his  ship  that  an 
Arab  has  for  his  horse.  Cooper,  who  understood  the  sailor's  character  thoroughly, 
does  not  violate  probability  when  he  makes  Long  Tom  Collin  refuse  o  leave  the 
wreck  of  his  schooner,  saying:  "I  saw  the  first  plank  of  the  little  \  iel  laid,  and 
I  always  said  she  should  be  my  coffin."  And  it  was.  And  this  :  ling  pervades 
the  sailor's  heart,  and  hinds  him  like  a  lover  to  bis  mistress's  embrace  ;  so  that  he 
is  often  ready  to  perish  with  the  destruction  of  the  craft  that  has  been  his  joy  and 
pride  in  her  voyages  over  the  deep. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MEMORY. 

BY    WM.    RODERICK    LAWR1K0B. 

Fond  memory  will  recall  the  forms 

Of  those  we  loved,  though  passed  away. 
Far  from  the  troubles  and  the  storms 

That  here  beset  the  pilgrim  way. 

None  tread  a  thornless  path  below, 

Though  roses  greet  us  through  the  shower; 

And  in  the  genial,  sunlight  glow, 
Oft  sorrow  lurks  beneath  the  flower. 

Though  specious  phases  life  may  wear, 

And  many  a  pleasing  mask  put  ou  ; 
How  soon  will  fade  the  bright  and  fair, 

IIow  soon  life's  golden  hour  be  gone. 

The  dear  companions  of  our  way, 

Who  fought  the  fight,  whose  r.ice  Is  o'er, 
TJaYc  borne  the  burden  of  the  d;iy. 

Ami  safely  reached  that  far-offshore. 

Yet  memory  will  recall  the  forms 

Of  those  we  loved,  now  passed  away : 
Far  from  the  troubles  and  the  storms 

That  here  beset  life's  transient  day. 
«   —  »»   » 

[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

YOUNGER  BY  THIRTEEN  YEARS. 

BY    MRS.  CAROLINE    ORXE. 

Floribel  Eldon  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  when,  raising  her 
eyes  from  the  embroidery  with  which  her  delicate  fingers  hail  been 
trifling  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  she  thought  that  the  face  and 
figure  reflected  in  the  mirror  opposite  were  the  most  heautiful  she 
had  ever  beheld.  There  was  all  the  bloom,  freshness  and  sparkle 
of  a  June  rose,  the  dew  still  unexhaled,  with  features  such  as  a 
sculptor  would  have  chosen  for  a  model.  And  then  her  blue, 
starry  eyes  were  so  deeply  fringed,  and  the  whiteness  of  her  fore- 
head and  throat  was  relieved  by  such  a  profusion  of  golden 
brown  hair,  which  fell  in  natural  ringlets,  that  nothing  more  could 
be  desired,  cither  in  contour  or  color,  to  please  and  satisfy  the  eye. 

Floribel  and  her  sister  Gertrude,  who  was  thirteen  years  older 
than  herself,  were  the  only  survivors  of  a  large  family.  Parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  were  all  gone.  Since  the  decease  of  their  father, 
who  outlived  their  mother  by  many  years,  they  had  resided  with 
an  aunt,  whose  name  was  Seaton. 

Gertrude,  while  her  sister's  attention  was  divided  between  a 
primrose  leaf,  which  was  not  more  than  half  done,  though  com- 
menced an  hour  previously,  and  the  contemplation  of  her  own 
fair  person,  was  busy  with  some  plain  sewing.  Gertrude,  as  has 
been  said,  was  thirteen  years  older  than  her  sister.  She  had  never 
been  as  handsome  as  Floribel,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  when 
she  had  a  little  over-exerted  herself,  or  when  her  spirits  were  some- 
what depressed,  it  could  he  seen  that  her  beauty  was  on  the  wane. 

Mrs.  Seaton  sat  in  a  retired  nook,  half  concealed  by  the  drapery 
of  a  window.  Though  she  held  a  book  in  her  hand,  her  eyes 
wandered  from  its  pages  as  frequently  as  Floribcl's  did  from  her 
emhroidery.  She  noticed  how  often  her  younger  niece  looked 
towards  the  mirror,  and  though  she  could  scarcely  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  blame  her  for  gazing  with  delight  on  the  fair  form  it  re- 
flected, she  regretted  that  she  entertained  so  exalted  a  sense  of  her 
personal  grace  and  loveliness,  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  mental 
or  moral  culture.  She  could  even  recall  instances,  when,  by  her 
vanity  and  selfishness,  she  had  wounded  the  feelings  of  Gertrude, 
who  had,  for  the  last  ten  years,  watched  over  her  with  maternal 
solicitude.  To  her  own  mind,  Gertrude,  with  her  soft  hazel  eyes, 
smooth,  serene  forehead,  shaded  with  rich  wavy  hair  of  a  dark 
brown,  and  with  fresh  red  lips,  around  which  hovered  a  world  of 
sweetness,  that  even  in  moments  of  sadness  lingered  there  still, 
was  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  lovable. 

As  the  hour  approached  for  making  fashionable  calls,  Floribel, 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  from  her  embroidery,  as  often  directed 
them  to  one  of  the  windows  which  looked  upon  the  shaded  avenue 
that  led  to  the  front  entrance,  as  to  the  glass.  He  whom  she 
hoped  to  see,  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  at  last  she  ex- 
claimed, rather  petulantly : 

"  There's  no  dependence  to  be  put  in  any  one.  I  wished  very 
much  to  call  on  Fanny  Wilmer  this  morning,  and  should,  had  I 
not  heard  you  say,  aunt,  that  Mr.  Clevedon  inquired  of  you  last 
evening,  if  Gertrude  and  I  should  be  at  homo  this  morning,  an 
inquiry  which  showed  that  he  meant  to  call." 

"  It  isn't  too  late,  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton. 

"  If  he  don't  come,"  remarked  Gertrude,  "  I  shall  think  he  is 
for  some  reason  necessarily  detained,  rather  than  that  no  depen- 
dence can  he  placed  in  him." 

"  We  maybe  quite  certain  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton,  "it  being 
evident  that  the  attraction  in  this  quarter  is  so  strong,  that  he 
wouldn't  voluntarily  refrain  from  calling,  especially  after  giving 
us  reason  to  expect  him." 

"  When  he  does  call,"  said  Floribel,  "  I  shall  be  tempted  to 
punish  him  by  not  being  at  home." 

"  What  if  it  shouldn't  be  a  punishment  ?"  said  her  aunt. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  it,  I  should  think,  if  the  attraction 
is  as  you  represent  it  to  be." 

"  That  does  not  follow.     Will  not  Gertrude  be  here  V 

"And  what  if  she  is  ?  lam  younger  by  thirteen  years  than 
ude.     She  has  already  turned  '  the  old  maid's  corner.' " 

"  If  she  has,  Mr.  Clevedon  is  her  senior.  He  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  was  thirty-two." 


"  Well,  if  Mr.  Clevedon  resembles  other  gentlemen    Fvi 
acquainted  with,  he  will  not  he  likely  to  prefer  a  woman  of  thirty 
to  a  girl  of  seventeen." 

"Unless  there  were  advantages  possessed  by  thirty,  which  sev- 
enteen had  no  pretensions  to,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton. 

Floribel  looked  at  Gertrude,  then  at  herself  in  the  gla«s.  Mrs. 
Seaton  understood  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  and  replied  the 
same  as  if  she  had  spoken. 

"  I  admit,"  said  she,  "  that  there  are  few  who  would  not  award 
you  the  palm  of  beauty.     Mr.  Clevedon  does,  without  doubt." 

"  O,  yes,  aunt,"  said  Gertrude.  "  Neither  Mr.  Clevedon,  nor 
any  other  gentleman  would  be  likely  to  notice  me,  except  what  was 
required  by  common  politeness,  when  Floribel  was  present." 

"  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Clevedon  is  one  to  be  attracted  by 
goodness  of  heart  and  superior  acquirements,  rather  than  a  pretty 
facc.  I  have  thought  for  some  time,  if  Percy  Clevedon  should 
make  up  his  mind  to  marry,  it  will  be  Gertrude,  not  Floribel,  that 
he  will  choose  for  a  wife." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Floribel. 

The  next  minute  Clevedon  was  seen  coining  up  the  avenue.  He 
was  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  and  his  air  was  at  once  noble,  ele- 
gant and  refined.     His  was 

"  A  combination  ami  a  form  Indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal.'1 

Owing  to  tho  remarks  made  by  her  aunt,  Floribel  was  not  in  a 
very  amiable  mood  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  while  Gertrude,  who 
felt  hurt  that  she  should  he  presented  to  her  sister's  mind  in  the 
light  of  a  rival,  was  silent  and  embarrassed.  Floriliel  was  not  long 
in  rallying  her  spirits,  and  she  entered  with  animation  into  a  light 
and  playful  conversation,  in  which  she  peculiarly  excelled.  All  at 
once,  Mr.  Clevedon  made  some  remark,  which  gave  it  a  graver 
turn.  Floribel  soon  became  silent  from  her  inability  to  properly  sus- 
tain her  part,  and  he  naturally  turned  to  Mrs.  Seaton  and  Gertrude. 
Mis.  Seaton,  who  was  determined  that  Gertrude  should  he  drawn 
out,  so  managed  as  to  evade  bearing  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
versation herself,  which  Mr.  Clevedon  saw,  and  perhaps  susp 
the  cause,  addressed  himself  solely  to  Gertrude.  Gradually,  her 
embarrassment  wore  off,  the  conversation  became  more  and  more 
animated,  and  while  she  felt  surprised  at  her  success,  she  could  not 
but  feci  it  was  pleasant  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  cipher. 

When  Mr.  Clevedon  rose  to  take  leave,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  be  had  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  a  fashionable  call.  There 
was  a  cloud  on  Floribel's  brow,  but  it  vanished,  she  knew  not  how, 
as  Clevedon,  previously  to  his  departure,  addressed  a  few  words  to 
her  in  the  gay  and  playful  vein  in  which  she  was  most  at  home. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture," 
said  Mrs.  Seaton,  when  be  was  gone.  "  Youth  and  beauty  alone 
have  not  the  power  to  gain  the  ascendency  over  a  mind  like  Mr. 
Clevedon's.  Don't  frown,  Floribel.  It  is  for  your  good  that  I 
speak  thus  plainly.  The  estimable  qualities  of  Gertrude,  without 
her  once  thinking  of  such  a  thing,  have  imperceptibly  been  winning 
his  good  opinion,  which  will,  I  hope,  impress  on  your  mind  the 
value  of  those  precepts  which  hitherto  have  had  little  effect. " 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of"  finding  a  rival  in  Gertrude,"  said  Floribel. 
"I  should  almost  as  soon  think  of  finding  one  in  you." 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton,  "it  wont  injure  you  in  bis,  or 
any  other  gentleman's  opinion,  should  you  think  less  of  your 
beauty,  and  devote  more  time  to  the  cultivation  of  your  mind." 

Gertrude,  since  her  first  acquaintance  with  Percy  Clevedon,  had 
thought  him  superior  to  any  gentleman  she  had  ever  seen ;  yet  it 
never  occurred  to  her,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  remark  she 
made  that  morning  before  he  called,  that  she,  rather  than  Floribel, 
was  the  attraction.  And  now,  though  her  aunt  seemed  so  certain 
of  it,  she  could  not  think  that  he  preferred  her  to  her  sister — her, 
who  had  lived  thirty  years  without  ever  having  a  single  offer  which 
any  lady  of  education  and  refinement  could  think  of  accepting. 

In  a  few  days,  Mrs.  Seaton  and  her  nieces  were  invited  to  attend 
a  large  party.  As  it  was  known  that  the  parties  of  Mrs.  Danby, 
the  lady  who  had  invited  them,  were  more  recherche  than  any  one 
else  in  that  vicinity  had  the  means  of  giving,  and  that  she,  more- 
over, expected  that  some  rich  and  fashionable  city  friends  would  be 
present,  Floribel  said  that  she  could  not  think  of  going,  unless  she 
could  have  a  new  dress. 

"  I  rather  think  'twill  be  necessary  for  each  of  us  to  have  a  new 
one,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton.  "  We  can  tell  better,  however,  after  we 
examine  our  old  dresses." 

The  examination  was  made,  and  the  decision  was  made  in  favor 
of  the  new  ones.  As  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  the  materials  were 
purchased  without  delay,  and  the  services  of  the  best  dressmaker  in 
the  place  fortunately  secured.  Mrs.  Seaton  insisted,  that  in  all 
essential  points  her  nieces  should  dress  alike,  though  it  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Floribel.  It  was  preposterous,  she  said,  for  Ger- 
trude to  dress  like  her,  who  was  younger  by  thirteen  years,  (in- 
trude would  willingly  have  been  ruled  by  her  sister,  hut  Mr 
ton  said  that  it  should  not  be,  for  there  was  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  rich  silk  that  had  been  selected,  would  not  be  as  suitable 
and  becoming  for  Gertrude  as  Floribel. 

It  was  late  when  the  dresses  were  sent  home.  Floribel  had  been 
extremely  impatient  for  the  last  half  hour  previous  to  their  arrival, 
and  when  they  at  last  came,  approaching  hastily  to  examine  them 
the  moment  they  were  unfolded,  she  upset  a  lain]),  which  fell  di- 
rectly on  one  of  them.  The  blazing  wick  came  in  contact  with 
the  elegant  and  costly  trimming,  consuming  a  part  of  it,  while  one 
of  tho  breadths  was  covered  with  splashes  of  oil  in  a  place  which 
neither  folds  nor  gathers  could  be  so  disposed  as  to  conceal.  It  was 
Floribel's  dress,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  trimming,  Gertrude  having 
selected  a  much  plainer  one.  An  exclamation  too  passionate  to  Ik; 
exactly  ladylike,  burst  from  the  lips  of  Floribel,  when  she  saw  the 
result  of  her  carelessness,  then,  having  remained  silent  a  few  mo- 
ments, she  burst  into  tears. 


"Floribel,"  said  Gertrude,  "don't  make  yourself  uneasy  about 
if.  You  shall  wear  my  dress.  We  are  so  near  of  a  size,  that  it 
will  fit  you  as  well  as  it  does  me." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  wear  •"  said  her  aunt. 

"  I  have  nothing  I  can  make  answer  on  so  short  notice ;  it  wont 
disappoint  me  to  stay  at  home  half  as  much  as  it  would  Floribel." 

"  But  my  dress  looks  so  much  handsomer  with  its  beautiful 
trimming,"  said  Floribel. 

"  If  you  had  foreseen  this  accident,"  said  her  aunt,  "  you  would 
not  have  said  so  many  sharp  and  cutting  things  to  Gertrude  al>out 
her  being  edd,  in  order  to  persuade  her  to  select  a  plainer  trimming. 
Your  fault  has  met  a  speedy  punishment." 

"  Come,  Floribel,"  said  Gertrude,  "  there's  no  time  to  lose.  Let 
us  go  to  our  dressing-room,  and  I  will  assist  you  to  prepare." 

When  Floribel's  toilet  was  completed,  Gertrude  thought  that  she 
could  hardly  wish  to  appear  more  beautiful;  and  so  thought  tho 
young  beauty,  as  she  surveyed  herself  in  the  pier-glass,  which  was 
so  large  that  it  reflected  the  whole  of  her  figure,  from  the  beautiful 
head,  with  its  bright  brown  hair,  to  the  small,  well-turned  foot. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  reconciled  to  leaving  you  behind,  Gertrude," 
said  Mrs.  Seaton,  when  she  and  Floriliel  were  ready. 

"  You  know,  aunt,"  replied  Gertrude,  smiling,  "  that  I  like  my 
own  thoughts  so  well,  I  seldom  feel  lonely." 

They  had  lieen  gone  scarcely  five  minutes  when  the  door-bell 
rung,  which  was  answered  by  a  girl  who  had  been  in  the  room  at 
the  moment  Floribel  overturned  the  lamp,  and  had  heard  the 
arrangement  for  Gertrude  to  remain  at  home,  so  that  her  sister 
could  attend  the  party.  It  was  Percy  Clevedon  who  had  rung, 
and  Ik:  inquired  for  Mrs.  Seaton  and  the  two  young  ladies. 

"  Mrs.  Seaton  and  Miss  Floribel  have  gone  to  the  party,"  replied 
tho  girl. 

"And  Gertrude  (I  mean  Miss  Eldon),  hasn't  she  gone?" 

"  No,  sir.  Miss  Floribel  turned  the  lamp  over  on  her  new  dress, 
anil  spotted  it  so  bad  with  oil,  it  weren't  fit  to  wear;  so  Miss  Ger- 
truele',  when  she  found  how  disappointed  her  sister  was,  told  her  she 
should  wear  hers,  and  she  would  stay  at  home.  It's  the  way  sho 
always  does — she  gives  up  to  Miss  Floribel  in  everything." 

"  Is  Miss  Eldon  particularly  engaged  ?" 

"  ( ),  no,  sir,  she  is  only  reading ;  and  stepping  to  the  parlor-door, 
she  threw  it  open,  and  said,  "  Miss  Eldon,  here  is  Mr.  Clevedon." 

"  It  is  later  than  I  thought  it  was,"  said  he,  as  he  entered  tho 
room.  "  As  Mr.  Seaton  is  absent,  I  intended  to  be  in  season  to 
escort  yon  all  to  the  party." 

"  My  aunt  and  sister  have  been  gone  only  a  few  minutes,"  said 
Gertrude. 

"  And  you  (so  the  girl  told  me  who  came  to  the  door)  have 
decided  to  remain  at  home." 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  hope  that  the  hook  I  saw  you  lay  aside  at  my  entrance 
is  not  so  very  interesting,  but  that  you  will  allow  me  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  find  in  your  pleasant  room  a  refuge  from  the  crowd  I 
shall  be  sure  to  encounter  at  Mrs.  Danby's." 

"  Neither  Mrs.  Dauby,  nor  her  guests,  would  thank  me  for  allow- 
ing it,"  she  replied. 

"  Half  an  hour  spent  in  such  a  crowd  is  as  good  as  a  whole 
evening." 

By  some  means  the  conversation  took  a  very  confidential  turn, 
during  which  the  flight  of  time  was  so  carelessly  noted,  that  Mr. 
Clevedon  came  near  being  late  for  even  the  half  hour  which  he  had 
decided  to  spend  at  Mr.  Danby's  party. 

Soon  after  his  departure  Mrs.  Seaton  and  Floribel  returned. 
The  latter  was  in  no  very  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  and  when  Ger- 
trude inquired  of  her  how  she  had  enjoyed  herself,  she  repUed : 

"  Not  at  all ;  and  that  she  didn't  thank  her  for  forcing  her  old 
mnidish-looking  dress  upon  her  to  induce  her  to  go,  when  sho 
should  have  been  much  happier  at  home." 

"  The  dress,  my  child,"  said  her  aunt,  "  bad  little  to  do  with 
your  enjoyment.  Learn  to  be  amiable,  and  you  will  be  compara- 
tively happy.  We  cannot  with  impunity  disregard  the  feelings  of 
others.     By  so  doing,  we  always  mar  our  own  happiness." 

"  I  know,"  said  Floribel,  "  I  said  some  ill-natured  things  to 
Fanny  Wilmer,  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  was  provoked  with  my- 
self for  refusing  to  dance  with  Harry  Sudley,  for  I  was  expecting 
Mr.  Clevedon  every  minute,  and  that  he  would  invite  me.  So 
Harry  asked  Fanny  to  dame  with  him,  and  as  Mr.  Clevedon  didn't 
make  his  appearance,  I  was  obliged  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
Peter  Bowcn.     I  wish  I  knew  where  Percy  Clevedon  was." 

"  He  was  here,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  Here?"  said  Mrs.  Seaton  and  Floribel,  both  speaking. 

"  Yes,  be  called  to  wait  upon  us  to  the  party,  as  uncle  was  gone ; 
finding  me  alone,  he  staid  longer  than  he  intended,  I  believe." 

"  You  must  have  found  something  marvellously  interesting  to 
talk  about,  by  bis  taking  no  better  note  of  time,"  said  Floril>el. 

"  It  was  interesting  to  me,"  said  Gertrude,  "and  of  moment  to 
us  both." 

"  Without  pretending  to  necromantic  skill,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton, 
"I  think  I  know  what  it  was.  He  has  proposed,  and  you've  ac- 
cepted.    Is  it  not  so  V 

"It  is." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  him,"  said  Floribel.  "  Harry  Sudlc  is 
as  good  as  Percy  Clevedon  ;  and  if  he  prospers  in  the  professio.1  bo 
has  chosen,  he  may  one'  day  lie  as  wealthy." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Harry's  goodness,  or  the  supcrority 
of  bis  talents,"  said  Mrs.  Seaton;  "  but  Miss  Floribel  Eldon  will 
never  have  the  offer  of  his  band  till  she  learns  to  correct  s)me  of 
her  faults." 

"  I  can  correct  them,  I  know,  if  I  try." 

"  There's  not  the  least  doubt  of  it ;  and  your  success  vill  soon 
show  you,  that  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  those  annuel  you, 
you  increase  your  own." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SPEAK  GENTLY. 

BT    JULIA     M.     IMIllOK. 

Speak  gently ;  cold,  hard  words  are  felt 

Boyond  the  pasting  hour  ; 
In  aft*:-  life  is  known,  alas! 

Thrir  chilling,  deadly  power. 

Speak  gently  to  the  blithe  and  gay; 

Berth  has  enough  of  woe, 
Then  do  not  by  thy  coldness  check 

The  spirit's  joyous  flow. 

Speak  gently  to  the  sorrowing ; 

The  heart,  oppressed  with  grief, 
May  find,  in  thy  consoling  words, 

A  blest  and  sure  relief. 

Speak  gently  to  the  little  ones 
That  cluster  round  thy  way ; 

Life  may  not  always  wear  to  them 
An  aspect  fair  and  gay. 

Speak  gently  to  the  suffering  poor; 

'Twill  help  to  soothe  their  woe, 
If  thou,  with  kind  and  gentle  words, 

Thine  alms  in  love  bestow. 

Speak  gently;  a  kind,  friendly  word — 

It  is  not  much  to  gire; 
But,  in  the  weary,  care-worn  heart, 

It*  memory  long  shall  lire. 

Speak  gently;  for  kind,  loving  words 

Possess  a  magic  power, 
To  lighten  sorrow,  care  dispel, 

And  cheer  a  lonely  hour. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

FIRE    AT     SEA. 

BT  FREDERICK  W.  SAUNDERS. 

Comparatively  few  persons  have  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  burning  of  a  large  ship  upon  the  open  sea ;  to  those 
connected  with  the  burning  vessel  the  sight  can  only  be  one  of 
terror  and  apprehension,  but  to  a  spectator,  safe  upon  the  deck  of 
his  own  ship,  having  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  crew  of  the 
doomed  vessel,  and  with  the  comfortable  consciousness  that  what- 
ever loss  there  may  be,  will  fall  upon  the  wealthy  underwriters  of 
Wall  and  State  Streets,  the  spectacle  is  one  of  unsurpassed  gran- 
deur and  sublimity. 

In  December  of  '48,  on  a  homeward  bound  passage  from 
the  East  Indies  to  Boston,  near  latitude  thirty-five  north,  at  about 
three  bells — half  past  nine — in  the  first  night  watch,  we  discovered 
a  dim  light  in  the  horizon,  about  two  points  on  the  larboard  bow  ; 
it  was,  however,  so  faint,  and  at  such  a  distance,  that  but  little 
notice  was  taken  of  it  at  the  time.  The  wind,  which  was  on  the 
quarter,  was  steady,  and  with  royal  studding-sails  set,  we  were 
going  from  soven  to  eight  knots.  The  night  was  clear  and  star- 
light, and  the  sea  nearly  as  smooth  as  a  pond  ;  the  good  ship 
gathering  headway  from  her  immense  spread  of  canvass,  was  dart- 
ing through  the  water  with  a  continuous  rushing  sound,  very  mu- 
sical to  homeward-bound  ears,  especially  after  a  long  voyage. 

The  beauty  of  the  night  had  kept  most  of  the  watch  below  upon 
deck,  and  the  increasing  light,  which  we  were  rapidly  approach- 
ing, brought  up  the  rest ;  the  crew  were  scattered  about  in  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  ship,  some  walking  backward  and  forward  in  the 
waist,  talking  of  home,  which  they  were  so  soon  to  see,  and  from 
which  they  had  so  long  been  absent ;  others,  in  the  rigging  and 
aloft  upon  the  yards,  gazing  at,  and  speculating  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  strange  light.  Various  were  the  conjectures ;  the  most  proba- 
ble, and  the  one  which  for  the  time  satisfied  us,  wa3  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  some  whaler,  trying  out  blubber. 

By  eleven  o'clock,  tongues  of  flame  could  be  distinctly  seen — 
by  the  aid  of  a  glass — shooting  up  from  the  horizon  ;  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  doubt ;  it  was  some  ship  on  fire.  Our  course 
was  accordingly  changed  two  points,  and  squaring  the  yards,  we 
stood  directly  for  her — another  half  hour,  and  the  flames  could  be 
seen  from  the  deck — the  highest  sails  caught  and  reflected  the 
light,  imparting  to  them  a  soft,  hazy,  golden  hue,  while  every 
brace  and  stay  were  as  clearly  defined  as  at  noonday — the  fresh 
tar  upon  the  rigging  glittering  like  diamonds — in  strong  contrast 
to  the  pure  white  of  the  sails,  and  the  misty,  indistinct  tracery  of 
the  rigging,  not  yet  lighted  up  by  the  flames. 

As  we  continued  to  approach,  one  sail  after  another  took  the 
same  sunset  hue,  until  every  part  of  the  ship,  from  water-line  to 
royal  truck,  was  a-glow  with  the  weird  light,  now  becoming  dim 
and  pale,  as  huge  clouds  of  smoke  settled  between  us  and  the 
flames,  and  again  flashing  out  with  almost  dazzling  brilliancy,  as 
they  rose  and  drifted  lazily  off  to  leeward. 

We  were  now  within  three  miles  of  her ;  the  masts,  rigging,  and 
bulwarks  were  already  gone,  but  the  inflammable  nature  of  her 
cargo— oil,  she  being  a  homeward  bound  whaler — caused  the 
flames  to  ascend  to  an  immense  height,  twisting  and  curling  like 
fiery  serpents,  and  finally  disappearing  in  a  dense  column  of  black 
smoke,  which  rose  almost  perpendicularly,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave 
the  scene  of  destruction. 

The  wind  had  been  gradually  dying  away  as  we  approached, 
and  the  gentle  swell  and  ripple  of  the  sea  momentarily  caught 
and  reflected  the  light  from  their  summits  in  a  thousand  gorgeous 
hues,  while  the  concave  space  between  took  the  deep  metallic  tint 
of  burnished  steel,  ever  varying  with  the  changing  motien,  like 
the  beads  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The  frightened  sea-birds  circled 
round  and  round  the  flaming  mass,  terror  stricken  at  the  unwont- 


ed illumination  of  their  watery  domain,  and  yet  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  influence  to  keep  ever  near.  Soaring  high  in  nir,  with 
outstretched  neck  ami  wildly  beating  pinion,  they  approached  to 

the  very  verge  of  the  fiery  column,  hovering  for  a  moment  with 
motionless  wing,  in  seeming  indecision  whether  to  plunge  at  once 
into  the  new  and  terrible  element,  then  with  sharp  discord  and 
cry,  darting  swiftly  away,  their  snowy  pinions  gleaming  whitely 
for  an  instant,  ere  they  disappeared  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 

Having  approached  to  within  half  a  mile  to  windward,  the  stud- 
ding  sails  were  taken  in,  the  lore  and  mizzen  yards  braced  sharp  up, 
and  the  main-topsail  laid  to  the  mast.  It  had  now  fallen  almost  a 
Complete  calm,  the  hissing  and  crackling  of  the  flames  only  break- 
ing the  stillness. 

Having  hove  the  ship  to,  wo  commenced  firing  guns  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  crew,  who,  we  imagined,  had 
taken  to  their  boats,  and  were  Still  in  the  vicinity,  as  no  shipwrecked 
sailors  would  ever  dream  of  quitting  the  spot  while  such  a  signal  of 
distress  as  a  burning  vessel  remained  to  attract  to  his  rescue.  The 
firing  was  continued  at  short  intervals  for  neatly  an  hour,  but  as  no 
answer  was  returned,  and  wc  saw  nothing  of  the  boats,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  crew  had  already  been  picked  up;  and  were 
about  squaring  away  the  main  yards,  when  slowly  emerging  from 
behind  the  smoke  and  flame,  which  had  before  hidden  it  from  us, 
a  small  topsail  schooner  made  its  appearance,  and  slowly  ranged 
ahead,  within  speaking  distance,  to  windward. 

The  schooner,  from  its  size  and  appearance,  we  rightly  judged  to 
be  a  coaster.  No  event  could  have  given  us  greater  pleasure  than 
this  meeting,  for  we  had  not  heard  a  word  from  home  lor  the  pre- 
ceding eight  months,  and  had  been  anxiously  expecting  to  fell  in 
with  some  American  vessel  ever  since  leaving  St.  Helena.     It  was 

therefore  with  considerable  gratification  that  we  heard  in  reply  to 
our  hail,  the  answer  come  across  the  water,  that  the  schooner  was 
from  New  Providence,  and  consequently  possessed  of  much  later 
news  than  ourselves. 

The  first  questions  were  of  course  concerning  the  crew  of  tho 
burning  ship.  They  had  seen  nothing  of  them,  but  supposed  they 
must  have  baen  picked  up  by  a  large  ship  which  had  passed  them 
about  six  hours  before ;  at  any  rate,  as  the  captain  of  the  schooner 
remarked,  the  fact  of  their  not  being  there  was  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  were  somewhere  else — a  position  which  we  were  not 
prepared  to  contest  j  he  also  informed  as  that  the  ship  must  have 
been  burning  for  some  time,  as  he  had  seen  the  light  for  twenty  four 
hours,  while  healing  up  from  the  leeward.  Then  followed  ques- 
tions of  home — who  was  president  > 

"  Gin'ral  Taylor,"  answered  the  schooner;  and  three  rousing 
cheers  went  up  from  our  deck,  although  it  must  be  owned,  we  would 
have  cheered  just  as  loudly  had  it  been  any  one  else  ;  and  Consid- 
ering nearly  the  whole  crew  were  natives  of  Great  Britain,  quite 
patriotic  to  cheer  for  any  one ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  holiday 
we  had  enjoyed,  and  the  powder  we  had  burned  on  the  preceding 
fourth  of  July,  we  felt  it  a  duty  to  cheer  anything  Yankee,  what- 
ever it  might  be. 

Our  questions  and  replies  occupied  considerable  timo,  and  the 
attention  of  all  was  very  naturally  directed  toward  the  schooner,  to 
the  total  forgctfulness  of  tho  burning  ship.  I  was  standing  leaning 
over  the  weather  rail,  when  a  sensation  of  heat  at  my  back  induced 
me  to  turn  my  eyes  to  leeward  ;  we  bad  drifted  into  fearful  proximity 
with  the  fire,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  alarm,  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  captain.  Lie  was  perfectly  thunderstruck 
at  the  position  in  which  our  carelessness  had  placed  the  ship. 

"  JLcc  main-braces  there — haul  in  the  lee  main-braces,"  he  veiled, 
springing  to  the  rail,  and  throwing  off  to  windward. 

The  men  executed  the  order  with  a  will,  and  the  main  and  main- 
topsail  yards  swung  round  to  the  back-stay  as  if  by  magic  ;  but, 
having  been  laid  to,  there  wa«,  of  course,  no  headway  upon  the 
ship,  and  the  wind,  which  had  almost  wholly  died  away,  scarcely 
filled  our  sails  ;  wc  were  laying  broadside  to  the  ship,  our  head  be- 
ing exactly  abreast  of  her  stern,  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  two 
cables'  length. 

Having  got  to  tho  wind,  or  where  the  wind  should  have  been,  we 
watched  with  intense  anxiety  for  some  indication  that  we  were 
forging  ahead,  but  the  sails  flapped  idly  against  the  masts,  without 
any  apparent  effect  upon  the  ship.  All  hands  were  set  to  work 
wetting  the  sails  ;  the  force-pump  was  rigged  upon  the  topgallant- 
forecastle,  the  deck  wash-tub  taken  up  into  the  main-topmast  cross- 
trees,  and  a  whip  for  drawing  water  rove  at  the  main-topgallant 
yard-arm.  The  6ails  being  completely  saturated,  bellied  out,  as  if 
with  a  breeze  ;  all  danger  appeared  to  be  passed,  and  with  a  cheer 
louder  than  we  had  given  for  "  Gin'ral  "  Taylor,  wo  ceased  our  ex- 
ertions, expecting  to  see  the  ship  shoot  ahead  at  once.  But  no ; 
although  the  sails  were  full,  we  made  not  tho  least  headway,  and 
were  diminishing  the  distance  between  ourselves  and  the  burning 
ship  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  cause  was  apparent :  the  vast  body 
of  flame  causing  an  immense  quantity  of  heated  air  to  ascend,  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  rushing  in  to  supply  its  place,  would,  in  a 
calm,  as  it  then  was,  create  a  current  upon  every  side,  towards  the 
fire  as  a  centre,  and  we  were  slowly  but  surely  being  "  sucked  in  " 
to  destruction,  our  efforts  in  wetting  the  sails  only  hastening  the 
catastrophe. 

The  only  thing  that  could  now  be  done,  was  what  should  have 
been  done  in  the  first  place,  and  would,  had  it  been  possible  ;  but 
our  ship,  like  too  many  others,  was  provided  with  boats  for  show, 
not  for  service ;  they  having  been  put  on  hoard  when  the  ship  was 
new,  and  no  occasion  arising  for  their  use,  they  had  remained  lashed 
to  their  davits,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather  voyage  after  voyage, 
with  no  other  care  taken  of  them  than  to  apply  a  fresh  coat  of  paint 
at  the  termination  of  each  passage,  and  now  that  wc  had  occasion 
to  use  them,  we  found  the  seams  so  shrank  and  warped,  that  a  good 
sized  mouse  could  have  gone  through  them  without  ruffling  a  hair. 
Our  only  hope  was  in  obtaining  aid  from  the  schooner. 


"  Schooner  ahoy  I"  bellowed  the  captain,  dancing  about  the  deck 

like  a  monkey,  in  bis  excitement.    "Schooner  ahoy!  send  your 

y  row  the  ship  out  of  this — we  shall   l>e  a-fire  in 

ten  minutes — ou»  boats  are  all  stove." 

"  Can't  spare  'em,"  returned  the  schooner;  "want  'em  for  our 
own  use  ;  wait  till  wc  arc  well  out  of  the  scrape,  and  we'll  come 
to  you." 

The  schooner  was  light,  and  the  vigorous  exertions  of  her  crew 
soon  placed    her  at  B  safe  distance,  when  they  immediately  came  to 

our  assistance.     -More  than   ten   minutes  could  not  have  elapsed, 

but  to  US  it  seemed  like  so  many  bouts,  and  by  the  time  they  ar- 
rived under  our  bow  to  take  the  line  for  towing,  so  rapid  had  been 
our  approach  to  the  burning  vessel,  thai  our  destruction  si 
inevitable,  and  for  a  moment  we  hesitated  whether  to  attempt  to 
save  her,  or  make  the  best  of  the  time  in  removing  valuables.  The 
heat  had  become  so  intense  as  to  be  almost  unendurable,  and  tho 
tar,  trying  out  from  tljc  standing  rigging,  was  running  down  upon 
the  deck  in  stream-. 

The  idea  of  abandoning  the  ship  to  her  fate,  lasted  bat  for  nn 
instant,  and  plunging  over  the  bow  and  into  the  boats,  we  bent  to 
the  oars  as  if  our  very  existence  depended  upon  our  exertions. 
The  double  crew  furnished  an  abundance  of  power,  and  with  three 
men  to  each  oar,  the  boat-,  as  the  tow-lines  tightened,  fairly  leaped 
from  the  water,  quivering  beneath  the  strokes. 

A  forward  motion  was  soon  communicated  to  the  ship,  and  sho 
began  to  move  slowly  by  the  burning  vessel,  but  at  so  short  a  dis- 
tance that  we  were  in  momentary  expectation  of  seeing  the  rigging 
take  fire.  Already  we  were  half  the  ship's  length  ahead,  our  quar- 
ter just  lapping  over  the  forecastle  of  tho  other,  but  scarcely  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  feet  intervening. 

"  Pull — pull  I"  roared  the  captain,  "as  he  stood  upon  the  fore- 
castle, the  hair  fairly  singeing  upon  his  head. 

We  did  pull,  and  as  a  light  puff  of  wind  filled  our  after  sails,  and 
drove  her  stern  still  nearer  the  tire,  we  bent  to  the  work  with  such 
a  will,  that  half  the  oars  broke  in  our  grasp.  But  it  was  enough — a 
stronger  puff  drove  her  bodily  to  leeward,  the  stump  of  the  huruing 
bowsprit  just  grazing  our  taffrail  as  wc  swung  clear;  two  feet  less 
headway,  and  the  fire  would  have  been  communicated  to  our  miz- 
zen rigging,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ship  inevitable. 

The  puft's  of  wind  became  stronger,  until  they  finally  settled  into 
a  steady  breeze,  and  we  quickly  placed  a  half  mile  between  our- 
selves and  our  late  foe,  when  the  burning  ship  suddenly  assumed  a 
new  aspect ;  the  stern  gradually  settled,  while  the  bow  rose  higher 
and  higher,  until  it  stood  almost  perpendicular,  then  with  a  deep 
sough,  a  gurgling  and  hissing  of  the  water,  the  wreck  disappeared  ; 
huge  columns  of  steam  rose  from  the  surface,  hovered  a  moment 
over  the  spot,  then  quickly  condensed  and  vanished — and  the  stars 
which  had  been  outshone  by  the  flame,  once  more  resumed  their 
brilliance,  and  there  was  nothing  to  mark  where  a  noble  ship  had 
perished. 

With  many  thanks  to  the  schooner  for  her  assistance,  we  braced 
up  the  yards,  and  on  a  west-nor'-west  course,  turned  our  prow  to- 
ward the  coast  of  our  native  land  with  joyful  anticipations. 


«  »■—  > 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Olie:  or,  The  Old  West  Room.    By  L.  M.  M.     New  York:  Mason  Brothers. 

1865.     12mo.     pp.  525. 

A  work  of  great  originality  of  conception  and  treatment,  quiet  and  truthful 
in  its  delineation  of  character,  and  the  antithesis  of  the  flashing  tone  of  novel- 
writing  of  which  we  hare  latterly  had  so  many  specimens.  For  sale  by  Fet- 
ridge  &.  Co. 

The  Hidden  Path.     By  Marion  Harland,  Author  of  "Alone."    New  York: 

J.  C  Derby.     1855.     12mo.     pp.  433. 

It  has  become  the  fashion — and  a  very  good  one — for  American  writers  to 
select  homo  scene*  ami  characters  for  their  locality  and  dramatis  persona. 
The  author  of  this  vividly  written  and  interesting  story  has  looked  about  her, 
ami  drawn  what  she  has  noticed  of  the  machinery  of  society,  and  the  workings 
of  the  passions.  Her  first  work  wasa  success — and  this  will  be  another.  For 
sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Ella  :  or,  Turning  ovrr  a  tint  Leaf.  By  Walter  Adiwill.  Illustrated. 
Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1855. 

A  capital  little  work,  written  with  a  good  purpose,  and  well  calculated  to 
enforce  the  moral  lessons  of  the  popular  author.  The  leading  object  of  the 
"  Aimwell  Stories  "  has  been  to  persuade  the  young  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  good  character.  The  tales  are  interesting,  and  the  moral  insinuated  pleas- 
antly, and  not  forced  upon  acceptance. 

Tat  Six  Dais  or  Creation.  By  W.  G  Rhind.  Philadelphia:  Parry  t  Mc- 
Millan.    1855.    12mo.     pp  £47. 

The  "  Six  Days  of  Creation  "  is  the  leading  title  of  a  very  attractive  illustrated 
work,  in  which,  in  a  series  of  familiar  letters,  a  father  describes  to  his  children 
the  "natural  history  of  each  day's  mercies,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
illustration  of  scriptural  truth."  It  is  a  beautiful  reprint  of  an  English  work 
which  has  enjoyed  the  widest  circulation.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  all 
parental  instruction  should  have  the  salvation  of  the  children  as  the  leading 
purpose.  The  engravings  which  aid  the  comprehension  of  the  marvels  enfold- 
ed are  numerous  and  well-executed,  and  the  designs  truthful  and  spirited. 

Tun  HntSBAX  and  Thirjml  Springs  or  the  United  Statis  and  Canada.  By 
Jon*  Bill,  M.  D.  Philadelphia:  Parry  &  McMillan.  1855.  18mo.  pp.  394. 
An  admirable  manual  for  travellers  in  search  of  either  pleasure  or  health. 

embracing  an  account  and  an  analysis  of  every  noted  spring  in  the  Union  and 

Canada.     It  contains  avast  amount  of  interesting  and  important  information, 

and  gives  evidence  of  the  greatest  care  in  its  compilation. 

Toe  Island  Expire.  By  the  author  of  "  Blonddclle."  Philadelphia:  Parry 
&  McMillan.     1855.     12mo.     pp  336. 

This  book  gives  a  most  interesting  and  elaborate  account  of  the  island  of 
Elba,  the  temporary  empire  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  after  bis  abdication  at 
Funtainbloau.  from  which  he  went  to  France  to  figure  in  the  memorable  events 
of  the  '•Hundred  Days."  It  tells  the  story  of  his  flret  exile  very  graphically, 
and  treats  of  a  series  of  occurrences  in  the  life  of  the  "  man  of  destiny,"  of 
which]  hitherto,  there  has  been  no  historical  record.  It  is  a  very  attractive 
book. 

OvKrir.Lb:  or.  Fellowship  in  the  East.     By  W.D.Arnold.  Lieut  58th  Regi- 
ment. B.  N.  I.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1856.     12mo.     pp  4-14. 
The  scene  of  this  very  agreeably  written  work,  which  has  met  with   great 
BUceeM   In    England,  will   be  entirely  fresh    to   most  of  our  readers,  lying   in 
British  India,  a  country  which   presents  many  social  features  of  the  highest 
So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  circle  in  which  our  author  moved 
is  sketched  with  the  utmost  Gdelit)  .  as  it  certainly  is  with   spirit  and  anima- 
tion.    Altogether  it  is  one  of  the   pleasantest  books  we  have  met  with  for  a 
long  while. 

PlCTOBU  or  Europe  tramsd  in  Ideas.     By  C  A.  Bartol.     Boston:  Crosby, 

Nichols  &  Co.     1855.     12mo.     pp  407. 

This  is  no  ordinary  book  of  Cms-els.  merely  describing  external  objects  with 
statistics  from  Murray,  but  the  production  of  an  original  mind,  regulated  by 
the  purest  principles,  and  seeking,  in  the  world  of  art  and  iture.  something 
better  than  transient  amusement.  Mr.  Bartol  gives  rnf  the  results  than 
the  incidents  of  travel :  and  he  ha*  done  it  so  admiral. 1  it  we  can  scarcely 

regret  that  one  who  can  describe  SO  well,  has  been  so  :  ary  uf  his  graphic 
talent.  An  interesting  account  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  Blanc,  by  Dr.  1.  T. 
Talbot,  of  this  city,  forms  an  appendix  to  this  truly  valuable  volume. 
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HON.  CHARLES  If.  PEASLEE, 

COLLECTOR    OF    CUSTOMS    FOR    THE   PORTS   Or  BOSTON    AKD    CBARLESTOWK. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Peaslce,  whose  admirable  likeness,  ac- 
companying our  sketch,  was  drawn  for  the  Pictorial  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barry,  was  born  in  Gilmantown,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  February,  1804.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College 
at  an  early  age,  and  graduated  in  1824,  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class,  and  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
classical  culture  and  scholarly  attainments.  He  com- 
menced his  pupilage,  as  a  student  of  law,  in  his  native 
town,  immediately  after  his  college  graduation,  and  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  legal  term  in  Philadelphia,  where, 
tinder  the  teachings  of  the  astute  and  learned  practitioners 
of  the  very  able  bar  of  that  city,  he  enjoyed  facilities  for 
complete  legal  training  of  a  superior  order.  After  admis- 
sion to  practice  in  the  courts  of  New  Hampshire,  he  opened 
a  law  office  in  Concord,  the  capital  of  the  State.  He  was 
immediately  successful  in  his  professional  business,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  persuasive 
advocate.  The  political  career  of  Mr.  Pcaslee  commenced 
in  183,1 — soon  after  he  had  established  his  residence  in 
Concord — when  he  was  chosen  representative  of  the  town 
in  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  re-chosen  representative 
at  three  subsequent  elections,  and  in  a  locality  where  party 
spirit  always  runs  high,  and  where  a  nomination  by  the  party 
of  which  Mr.  Peaslee  has  always  been  a  persistent  and  de- 
voted member,  was  very  far — as  was  and  is  the  case  in 
other  portions  of  the  Granite  State — from  being  tanta- 
mount to  an  eUrlion.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature  he 
was  diligent,  discreet,  and  eminently  serviceable  to  his  im- 
mediate constituency,  and  to  the  State.  With  the  ability 
and  directness  of  a  man  of  affairs,  and  one  looking  to  those 
objects  of  legislation  which  concern  "the  common  good," 
he  devoted  himself  to  those  objects  with  that  thorough  assi- 
duity which  has  conspicuously  characterized  every  business 
or  official  relation  of  his  subsequent  life.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire Asylum  for  the  Insane,  of  which  he  has  been  a  trustee 
since  its  establishment,  is  of  itself  a  monument  to  his  en- 
ergy, his  public  influence,  and  his  labors  for  that  large  and 
pitiable  portion  of  humanity,  the  indigent  insane.  Mr. 
Peaslce  is  justly  recognized  as  the  originator  and  founder 
of  that  institution.  His  labors  in  its  behalf — voluntary 
and  always  without  pecuniary  consideration  or  emolument 
of  any  kind, — commencing  with  addresses  in  different  towns  in  va- 
rious portions  of  the  State,  sustained  by  his  speeches  and  reports 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  legislature,  and  ending  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  firm  pecuniary  and  legislative  foundation  upon 
which  the  institution  now  reposes,  are,  in  their  results,  amplv  suf- 
ficient of  themselves  to  characterize  him  as  one  "  who  has  done 
the  State  some  service."  In  1839  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  and 
Inspector  General  of  the  Militia  of  New  Hampshire,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  discharged  till  1847,  when  he  was  elected  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  Concord  district.  Mr.  Peaslee  carried  to 
Washington  those  most  desirable  qualities  in  a  legislator,  sound 
judgment,  eminent  discretion,  and  unabated  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  State  and  his  country.  Throughout  his  Congress- 
ional career,  he  was  recognized  by  the  leading  members  of  both 
political  parties  as  a  controlling  man  of  large  influence  and  great 
energy,  although  never  seeming  to  desire  a  rcputalion  for  cither 
attribute.  His  speeches  in  Congress  and  on  different  occasions 
are  marked  with  great  clearness  of  mind  and  power  of  reasoning. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  for  three  successive  terms, 
an  occurrence  of  prominence  in  his  career,  because  public  opinion 
in  New  Hampshire  has  so  generally  decided  that  the  rotatory  rule 
of  "  two  terms  "  is  the  most  expedient  and  the  best.  His  Con- 
gressional career  having  expired  in  March,  1853,  Mr.  Peaslce  was 
offered  by  President  Pierce  the  office  of  Collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston  and  Charlcstown,  the  most  important  position  in  New 
England  under  the  federal  government,  which  office  he  accepted, 
and  which  he  now  holds.  How  well  he  discharges  its  manifold 
and  responsible  duties,  we  leave  the  merchants  of  our  prosperous 
city,  and  the  government,  whose  agent  he  is,  to  decide ;  venturing 
however  to  suggest  that  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  before  either 
will  find  a  collector  of  this  port  with  more  fitness  for  the  place, 
more  intelligence,  more  integrity  of  purpose  and  action,  or  with 
more  urbanity  of  official  demeanor.  His  administration  has  al- 
ready been  signalized  by  two  acts  by  which  it  will  ever  be  distin- 
guished and  remembered.  One  of  these  was  the  removal  of  the 
appraisers'  stores  from  the  extremity  of  Long  Wharf  to  Commer- 
cial Street,  a  change  which  the  merchants  of  Boston  had  long  de- 
sired, but  which  no 
preceding  collector  had 
been  able  to  effect,  and 
the  other  the  erection 
of  a  new  marine  hospi- 
tal at  Chelsea  for  the 
accommodation  of  in- 
valid American  sea- 
men, in  place  of  the 
present  inconvenient 
and  inadequate  build- 
ing. To  the  represen- 
tations and  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Peaslee,  the 
adoption  of  the  latter 
measure  is  mainly  at- 
tributable ;  and  the 
magnificent  building 
which  is  now  in  the 
process  of  erection  will 
be  a  monument  of  his 
warm-hearted  philan- 
thropy and  disinterest- 
ed zeal  in  l>ehalf  of  one 
of  the  most  deserving 
and  most  neglected 
classes  of  our  citizens. 
In  the  life  of  Mr.  Peas- 
lee, of  which  we  have 
given  but  a  meagre 
outline,  success  is  the 
predominant  charac- 
teristic. He  has  sel- 
dom failed  to  accom- 
plish whatever  he  has 
deliberately  undertak- 
en, and  the  reason 
thereof  is  obvious,  to 
those  familiar  wilh  his 
character.  His  unsur- 
passed accuracy  of 
lodgment,  and  his  wise 
foresight  in  the  antici- 
pation of  obstacles, 
never  allow  him  to  em- 
bark upon  any  wrong- 
ul,    ill-starred    enter- 
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prise,  but  whenever  he  has  once  entered  upon  the  pursuit  of  a 
given  object,  the  amount  of  practical,  every-day  wisdom,  of  irre- 
pressible activity,  of  unyielding  tenacity,  of  capacity  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  exigency,  of  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  motives  and  inducements  which  control  the  action  of  men, 
never  fails  to  achieve  the  result  at  which  he  aims.  In  all  the  rela- 
tions of  social  life  Mr.  Peaslee  is  precisely  that  which  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  indicates.  He  is  as  kind  and  quick  in 
sympathy,  as  he  is  wise  in  counsel.  His  devotion  to  his  friends, 
no  matter  what  circumstances  may  surround  them,  is  proverbial. 
Nature,  in  her  most  generous  moments,  has  bestowed  upon  few 
men  more  of  those  elevated  social  qualities,  which  adorn  and 
gladden  life,  than  she  has  upon  the  subject  of  this  imperfect 
sketch.  Blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  and  enjoying  vigorous 
health,  he  may  look  forward  to  many  years  of  active" usefulness. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  COMMODORE  PERRY. 

The  engraving  below  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  mag- 
nificent silver  salver  lately  presented  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  to  the  gallant  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  national  ser- 
vices in  conducting  the  mission  to  Japan,  which  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  the  long-scaled  ports  of  that  wealthy  and  important 
country  to  the  commerce  of  America.  The  ceremonies  of  the 
presentation  were  of  an  imposing  character,  and  took  place  in  the 
balcony  of  the  venerable  State  house  at  Newport,  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  and  brilliant  concourse,  on  the  14th  of  June  last.  Gov- 
ernor Hoppin  made  an  exceedingly  felicitous  speech  on  presenting 
the  token  to  the  gallant  commodore,  who  made  a  brief  but  appro- 
priate response.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  governor  said  : 
"  Were  this  the  occasion,  and  would  time  permit,  many  highly 
interesting  additional  facts  relating  to  your  personal  history  in 
connection  with  the  mission  to  Japan  might  be  presented.  The 
unwavering  faith  which  you  had  in  the  expedition,  akin  to  that 
which  animated  the  spirit  and  fortified  the  courage  of  the  great 
discoverer  of  this  continent ;  the  extraordinary  discretionary  pow- 


TESTlMONiAL  TO  COMMODOl.E  PERRY. 


ers  confided  to  you  by  your  government,  and  the  wise,  hu- 
mane and  beneficent  use  which  you  made  of  those  powers ; 
the  memorable  and  delicate  consideration  manifested  by 
you  in  the  treaty  stipulations  for  the  just  rights  of  the  Jap- 
anese women,  thus  recognizing  in  that  far  distant  land  tho 
appropriate  influence  of  woman  in  all  the  important  affairs 
of  life ;  the  great  moral  power  of  the  course  of  policy  and 
rules  of  conduct  which  you  adopted,  especially  in  declining 
to  receive  or  to  make  visits  of  ceremony,  or  to  negotiate 
on  the  Christian  Sabbath — thereby  presenting  to  the  minds 
of  this  intelligent  and  observing  people,  irrefutable  proof 
of  the  respect  and  reverence  of  your  nation  for  that  great 
commandment  of  the  Almighty,  which  is  enjoined  upon  us 
all,  '  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy ,  these 
and  kindred  topics  afford  rich  food  for  thought,  and  invite 
to  extended  remarks — but  I  forbear.  Permit  me  now,  sir, 
to  present  to  you,  in  the  name  of  your  native  State  (which 
cherishes,  as  among  its  most  priceless  possessions,  the 
name  and  memory  of  your  heroic  brother),  this  piece  of 
plate,  voted  to  you  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  such  terms  as  must  give  you  gratification.  The 
plate  is  altogether  of  Rhode  Island  fabric ;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  its  slight  intrinsic  value  may  be  increased 
in  your  estimation.  It  is  at  least,  sir,  a  sincere  expression 
of  the  respect  and  approval  of  your  fellow-citizens  of  Rhode 
Island.  They  rejoice  that  the  name  of  Perry  is  still  a  word 
of  strength  to  your  profession  and  country ;  they  rejoice 
that  the  olive  leaf  of  peace  is  entwined  with  its  unfading 
laurel."  The  reply  of  Commodore  Perry  is  worthy  of 
preservation.  He  said  : — "  Your  Excellency  :  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  express  the  feelings  of  gratitude  with  which 
my  heart  responds  to  the  flattering  expressions  you*  have 
this  moment  uttered  in  your  capacity  of  governor  of  the 
gallant  little  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  as  the  organ  of 
both  branches  of  its  legislative  body.  You  may  well 
imagine  my  pride  and  satisfaction  in  being  permitted  thus 
to  stand  before  this  assembly,  and  upon  a  spot  sanctified 
by  the  most  agreeable  associations.  It  was  in  my  earliest 
boyhood,  before  the  introduction  of  steamboats  or  railroads, 
that  I  often  watched  upon  the  shore  for  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  gaily-decorated  packet-sloop  that,  in  those  dajs,  annu- 
ally brought  the  governor  from  Providence  to  this  town — 
and  witnessed,  with  childlike  delight,  in  sight  of  this  very 
edifice,  the  pomp,  parade  and  festivities  of '  Election  Day.'  Since 
then,  I  have  traversed  almost  every  part  of  the  glol>c,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  duties  of  a  profession  of  which  I  am  justly  proud ; 
and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  when  in  declining 
life,  to  be  called  by  the  Representatives  of  my  native  State  back 
to  these  hallowed  precincts,  here  to  receive  from  the  lips  of  its 
chief  magistrate  the  commendations  of  my  fellow  citizens,  is  an 
honor  I  little  expected,  when,  as  a  boy-midshipman,  forty-six 
years  ago,  I  first  embarked  upon  an  element  then  and  always  the 
most  congenial  to  my  aspirations  for  honorable  emprise.  And 
should  I  not  feci  doubly  honored  in  finding  my  public  services 
associated  with  those  of  a  lamented  brother,  the  memory  of  whose 
heroic  deeds  has  so  far  been,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be,  fondly 
cherished  by  every  true  Rhode  Islander.  In  conducting  the  mis- 
sion to  Japan  which  a  confiding  government  entrusted  to  my  sole 
charge,  I  was  fully  impressed  with  ibe  magnitude  of  the  responsi- 
bility imposed  upon  me  ;  and  true  to  this  generous  reliance  upon 
my  judgment  and  discretion,  was  the  more  ambitious  to  accom- 
plish an  object  which  to  many  seemed  unattainable.  You  have 
just  now,  sir,  told  me  how  these  services  arc  appreciated  by  those 
of  my  compatriots  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  me — and  I  am 
satisfied.  The  valuable  testimonial,  now  presented  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  grace,  shall  be  preserved  in  my  family  a?  an  heir- 
loom, to  commemorate  an  event  to  be  remembered  by  all  who 
may  be  allied  by  the  tics  of  blood  to  the  grateful  recipient,  who 
begs  to  tender  to  your  excellency  and  all  here  present  his  profound 
and  heartfelt  thanks."  The  testimonial  consists  of  a  magnificent 
silver  salver,  of  unusually  large  dimensions,  massive  in  weight, 
and  most  elaborately  chased.  This  salver  is  oval  in  form,  28 
inches  long  inside  the  handles,  and  about  38  inches  outside.  It 
weighs  319  ounces.  The  embellishments  and  designs  are  entirely 
in  the  border,  which  is  four  inches  in  its  greatest  width,  the  centre 
being  left  plain  to  receive  the  inscription.  The  opposite  centres 
of  the  border,  midway  between  the  handles,  are  occupied  by  tho 
coat-of-arms  of  the  United  States  and  of  Rhode  Island,  in  bold 
relief — the  former  supported  upon  a  cluster  of  flags  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  palm  leaves. 

The  handles,  which  are 
large,  and  composed  of 
scroll  and  shell  work, 
are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  portion  of  the 
border,  by  which  means 
the  awkward  appear- 
ance of  detached  pieces 
is  avoided.  Immedi- 
ately beneath,  or  inside 
of  each  handle,  is  a 
large  eagle,  in  bold  re- 
lief. At  the  quarters, 
midway  between  the 
handles  and  the  coats- 
of-arms,  are  four  com- 
partments, formed  by 
the  arrangement  of  the 
scroll  work,  containing 
clusters  of  fruit  from 
all  countries.  The  olive 
branch,  bearing  fruit,  is 
entwined  among  the 
scrollwork.  The  han- 
dles, though  very  large, 
do  not  have  that  ap- 
pearance, owing  to  the 
great  width  of  the  bor- 
der and  manner  in 
which  they  are  connect- 
ed. This  salver  was 
designed,  modelled  and 
made  in  every  particu- 
lar in  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Gorham  & 
Company,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has 
the  heaviest  border  ever 
manufactured  in  this 
country.  The  case, 
which  is  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  is  of 
solid  rosewood,  and 
mounted  with  heavy 
plated  trimmings;  ihe 
whole  design  is  exqui- 
sitely beautiful. 
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NAHANT  HOTEL. 

The  season  which  has  just  closed  at  this  popular  establishment, 
has  been,  in  all  respects,  brilliant  and  agreeable.  Notwithstanding 
the  capricious  character  of  the  weather  which  was  unaccount- 
ably fickle  in  its  transitions,  and  which  caused  the  tide  of  com- 
pany to  ebb  and  flow,  the  number  of  visitors  was,  in  the  aggrc- 
gate,  very  large,  and  the  books  show  a  greater  influx  than  at 
Saratoga  even.  To  the  attractions  of  the  peninsula  itself  were 
added  those  of  a  summer  establishment  without  a  rival  in  the 
States.  Persons,  who  this  year  divided  their  time  between  Na- 
hant  and  other  celebrated  watering-places,  concede  unhesitatingly, 
that  the  former  bears  away  the  palm.  Col.  Stevens  has  won  new 
and  unfading  laurels  by  his  administration  of  this  great  establish- 
ment, which  he  entirely  remodelled  on  taking  possession  of  it. 
There  is  scarcely  a  memorial  of  the  old  hotel  left,  while  to  the  new 
one  every  luxury  and  comfort  have  been  added  which  money 
could  command  and  taste  suggest.  The  fashionable  furniture, 
the  excellent  attendance,  the  nightly  music  in  the  drawing  rooms, 
the  weekly  sw're\.<  dansanta,  the  character  of  the  guests — all  ren 
dered  the  internal  life  of  the  hotel  agreeable  and  attractive,  when 
the  weather  was  unpropitious  without.  An  additional  induce- 
ment to  visitors  was  the  excellence  of  the  steamer — the  Nelly 
Baker,  Captain  Houell — placed  upon  the  route.  Nahant  needed 
but  the  accommodations  to  which  we  have  alluded,  to  enable  it  to 
keep  the  lead  among  the  fashionable  resorts.  It  has  it  now  and 
it  will  retain  it. 

— *     mm^     » 

Cole's  Voyage  of  Life. — This  series  of  splendid  paintings, 
on  which,  perhaps,  rather  than  on  the  "  Course  of  Empire,"  the 
fame  of  the  lamented  Cole  will  rest,  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
Parker,  King  &  Co's,  Cornhill.  They  have  already  attracted 
many  visitors.  Among  the  wonderful  pictorial  effects  notice- 
able in  this  scries  is  the  gorgeous  cloud  palace,  which  attracts  the 
gaze  of  the  ardent.  While  the  architecture  of  the  airy  vision  is 
distinctly  made  out,  it  is  still  so  like  some  of  the  fantastic  sports 
of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  does  not  impress  you  like  a  strange 
phenomenon.  Its  introduction  was  a  bold  but  perfectly  successful 
experiment,  and  of  itself  stamps  its  author  as  a  genius. 


A  Love  of  Nature. — Who  was  it  that  said  "  Nature  never 
betrays  the  heart  that  trusts  her  ■"  Akin  to  that  sentiment  is 
one  of  Foster.  "It  is  the  peculiarity  of  genius,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  never  become  so  familiar  as  to  lose  their 
influence." 


SPLINTERS. 


....  In   New  York  they  are  selling  Rachel  shoes  and  Rachel 
cigars.     There  is  quite  a  Jenny  Lind  furor  about  Rachel. 

The  company  of  the  Boston  Theatre  is  an  admirable  one, 
and  the  present  season  has  opened  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

....   Mile.   Gabriclle  do   Lamottc,  the   celebrated  pianoforte 
teacher,  has  re-opened  her  classes  here,  and  is  reaping  rich  harvests. 

....    We  are  sorry  to  see  the  Evening   Gazette   condemning 
"  Venice  Preserved  "  as  an  acting  play,  and  wishing  to  shelve  it. 

....   An  engineer  ran  a  railway  train  so  fast  that  the  telegraph 
poles  looked  like  a  fine  tooth  comb.     Good  time,  that. 

....   Low  prices  of  provisions,  fair  prices  for  board  and  crowd- 
ed houses,  arc  making  hotel  keepers  look  peculiarly  pleasant. 

Who  does  not  enjoy  the  fine  October  weather  ?  Some  pre- 
fer our  Indian  summer  to  the  regular  summer — a  failure  often. 

Why  can't  we  learn  economy  of  the  Chinese  t     A  couple 
of  door  mats  and  a  pussy  make  a  nice  soup  for  the  Celestials. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  twelve  places  of  amusement  open 
in  New  York  this  season.     The   Gothamites  ought  to  be  cheerful. 

....    Professor  Agassiz  is  teaching  natural  liistory  to  a  class  of 
young  ladies  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge. 

....   There  is  a  young  lady  in  New  Haven  who  can  dive  deep- 
er, stay  under  longer  and  swim  further  than  any  other  girl  there. 

....   Mrs.  Bodisco,  late  from   St.  Petersburg,  declares  that  the 
allies  only  burned  a  wood-pile  at  Sweahorg.  Guess  she's  mistaken. 

....   The  great   agricultural    show  and  horse  fair  on  the  Neck 
will  draw  crowds.     It  will   he  Neck  or  Nothing. 

....    Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  will  soon  be  singing  hero  in  Bos- 
ton, where  she  is  so  much  loved  and  admired. 

The  original  manuscript  of  Mozart's  Don  Juan  has  been 
purchased  by  Madame  Viardot  for  5000  francs. 

....   Do  Beriot,  the  violinist  and  friend  of  Malibran,  is  at  Brus- 
sels.    He  has  become  hopelessly  blind,  they  say. 

....   The  French  government  have  ottered  the  Italian,  Ristori, 
Rachel's  rival,  a  life  engagement  at  the  Theatre  Eranqais. 

....   A  gentleman  in  England  has  lately  recovered  heavy  dam- 
ages of  a  lady  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

....   After  all  the  talk  about  the  potato  rot  this  season,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  done  very  considerable  damage. 

....   The  barque  Juniata  of  Boston,  when  ashore  on  the  Bar- 
bary  coast  was  protected  from  the  Arabs  by  a  French  war-steamer. 

....   The  American  officers  sent  abroad   to   observe  the  war, 
have  been  kindly  treated  and  aided  by  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  are  erecting  a  new  and  ele- 
gant opera  house  and  theatre  which  will  seat  3000  persons. 

Recently  there  were  3700  Americans  in  Paris.  Gen.  Scott's 
wife  and  sister  were  there,  and  the  general  was  expected. 


ENDICOTT  AND  THE  ENGLISH  ENSIGN. 

The  very  spirited  engraving  on  our  last  page,  drawn  for  us  by 
our  artist,  whose  pencil  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Pictorial, 
illustrates  one  of  Hawthorne's  most  brilliant  stories,  "  Endicott 
and  the  Red  Cross."  The  scene  is  on  the  training-field  nt  Salem, 
when  the  militia  were  mustered  under  English  colors  and  the  com- 
mand of  stout  John  Endicott.  The  period  is  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  when  "  the  bigoted  and  haughty  primate,  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  controlled  the  religious  affairs  of  the  realm,  and  was 
consequently  entrusted  with  powers  which  might  have  wrought 
the  entire  ruin  of  the  two  Puritan  colonics,  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts." "  The  central  object  in  the  mirrored  picture,"  says 
Hawthorne,  "  was  an  edifice  of  humble  architecture,  with  neither 
steeple  nor  bell  to  proclaim  it,  what  nevertheless  it  was — the  house 
of  prayer.  A  token  of  the  perils  of  the  wilderness  was  seen  in  the 
grim  head  of  a  wolt,  which  had  just  been  slain  within  the  precincts 
of  the  town,  and,  according  to  the  regular  mode  of  claiming  the 
bounty,  was  nailed  on  the  porch  of  the  meeting-house ;  the  blood 
was  still  plashing  on  the  doorstep.  *  *  *  In  close  vicinity 
to  the  sacred  edifice,  appeared  that  important  engine  of  Puritan 
authority,  the  whipping-post,  with  the  soil  well  trodden  with  the 
feet  of  evil  doers,  who  had  there  been  disciplined.  At  one  corner 
of  the  meeting-house  was  the  pillory,  and  at  the  other,  the  stocks ; 
and,  by  a  singular  good  fortune  for  our  sketch,  the  head  of  an 
Episcopalian  and  suspected  Catholic  was  grotesquely  encased  in 
the  former  machine,  while  a  fellow-criminal,  who  had  boisterously 
quaffed  a  health  to  the  king,  was  confined  by  the  legs  in  the  latter. 
Side  by  side,  on  the  meeting-house  steps,  stood  u  male  and  a 
female  figure.  The  man  was  a  tall,  lean,  haggard  personification 
of  fanaticism,  bearing  on  his  breast  this  label,  '  A  Wanton  Gos- 
peller,' which  betokened  that  he  had  dared  to  give  interpretations 
of  Holy  Writ,  unsanctioned  by  the  infallible  judgment  of  the  civil 
and  religious  rulers.  His  aspect  showed  no  lack  of  zeal  to  main- 
tain his  heterodoxies,  even  at  the  stake.  The  woman  wore  a  cleft 
stick  on  her  tongue,  in  appropriate  retribution  for  having  wagged 
that  unruly  member  against  the  elders  of  the  church ;  and  her 
countenance  and  gestures  gave  much  cause  to  apprehend  that  the 
moment  the  stick  was  removed,  a  repetition  of  the  offence  would 
demand  new  ingenuity  in  chastising  it.  The  above-mentioned 
individuals  had  been  sentenced  to  undergo  their  various  modes  of 
ignominy  for  the  space  of  one  hour  at  noonday.  But  among  the 
crowd  were  several  whose  punishment  would  be  lifelong.  Some, 
whose  cars  had  been  cropped  like  those  of  puppy  dogs ;  others, 
whose  checks  had  been  branded  with  the  initials  of  their  misde- 
meanors ;  one,  with  his  nostrils  slit  and  seared,  and  another  with 
a  halter  about  his  neck,  which  he  was  forbidden  ever  to  take  off', 
or  to  conceal  beneath  his  garments.  *  *  #  There  was,  like- 
wise, a  young  woman,  with  no  mean  share  of  beauty,  whose  doom 
it  was  to  wear  the  letter  A  on  the  breast  of  her  gown,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world  and  her  own  children ;  and  even  her  own  children 
knew  what  that  initial  signified.  Sporting  with  her  infamy,  the 
lost  and  desperate  creature  had  embroidered  the  fatal  token  in 
scarlet  cloth,  with  golden  thread,  and  the  nicest  kind  of  needle- 
work; so  that  the  capital  A  might  have  been  thought  to  mean 
Admirable,  or  anything  rather  than  Adulteress." 

The  latter  passage  is  quite  remarkable  as  being  the  germ  of 
Hawthorne's  splendid  romance,  the  "  Scarlet  Letter." 

Endicott  receives  intelligence  by  letter  of  a  design  on  the  part 
of  King  Charles  to  send  over  a  governor-general,  "in  whose  breast 
shall  be  deposited  all  the  law  and  equity  of  the  land."  There- 
upon, he  summons  his  warriors  around  him,  and  delivers  a  violent 
harangue,  denouncing  the  aggressions  of  the  throne. 

"  Endicott  gazed  around  at  the  excited  countenances  of  the 
people,  now  full  of  his  own  spirit,  and  then  turned  suddenly  to 
the  standard-bearer  who  stood  close  behind  him. 

"  '  Officer,  lower  your  banner,'  said  he. 

"  The  officer  obeyed,  and  brandishing  his  sword,  Endicott  thrust 
it  through  the  cloth,  and  with  his  It  ft  hand  rent  the  red  cross  com- 
pletely out  of  the  banner.  He  then  waved  the  tattered  ensign 
above  his  head.  *  *  *  * 

" '  Treason,  treason  !'  roared  the  royalist  in  the  stocks.  '  He 
hath  defaced  the  king's  banner  !' 

" '  Before  God  and  man,  I  will  avouch  the  deed !'  answered 
Endicott.  "  Beat  a  flourish,  drummer !  Shout,  soldiers  and 
people,  in  honor  of  the  Ensign  of  New  England !' 

"  With  a  cry  of  triumph,  the  people  gave  sanction  to  one  of  the 
boldest  exploits  which  our  history  records.  And  forever  honored 
be  the  name  of  Endicott!  We  look  back  through  the  mist  of 
ages,  and  recognize,  in  the  rending  of  the  Red  Cross  from  New 
England's  banner,  the  first  omen  of  that  deliverance  which  our 
fathers  consummated,  after  the  bones  of  the  stern  Puritan  hud  lain 
more  than  a  century  in  the  dust." 

«  ■».—  > 

Sentimental. — Mrs.  Child  once  heard  a  young  girl  remark 
to  her  mother,  "  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  be  married  if  I  could 
be  sure  my  husband  would  die  in  a  fortnight ;  then  1  should  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  being  an  old  maid,  and  get  rid  of  the  restraint  and 
trouble  of  married  life."  That  young  lady  had  a  very  exalted 
opinion  of  the  marriage  relation. 


The  Perry  Testimonial. — We  call  particular  attention  to 
the  engraving  of  the  Perry  Testimonial  in  this  number.  The 
script  lettering  is  equal  to  any  piece  of  work  ever  executed.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  the  wood  on  each  side  of  every  letter  has 
to  bo  cut  away,  leaving  the  delicate  lines  standing. 


The  Pilgrim  Monument. — We  understand  that  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Pilgrim  Society  have  adopted  H.  Billings's  plan  of  the 
monument  which  is  to  be  erected  at  Plymouth,  to  commemorate 
the  landing  of  our  forefathers  at  that  place. 


ARTIZANS'  RECREATIVE  UNION. 

This  institution  is  of  a  novel  character,  and  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  The  trustees,  Judge  Russell  and  Messrs.  John 
Gove  and  Israel  Nash,  state  its  aims  to  be  "  to  open  cheap  avenues 
for  refined  and  elevating  recreations  to  classes  hitherto  mninly 
shut  out  from  them ;  to  establish  evening  schools  and  other  means 
of  instruction  to  young  working  men  ;  and  to  advance  the  cause 
of  temperance,  by  simply  ignoring  the  use  of  anything  that  intoxi- 
cates upon  whatever  premises  may  be  used  under  the  auspices  ot 
the  Union.  In  short,  to  overcome  intemperance  and  other  evils 
by  practical  moral  suasion."  The  members  of  the  Union  are  to 
form  their  own  constitution,  to  elect  their  officers  and  make  their 
by-laws  ;  while  the  board  of  trustees  will  appoint  the  treasurer  of 
the  institution  and  supervise  its  affairs,  so  as  to  afford  a  satisfac- 
tory guarantee  to  contributors  that  the  objects  ot  the  association 
are  faithfully  cared  for.  The  funds  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
projectors  will  be  derived  from  annual  subscriptions  of  members 
at  $1,  life  subscriptions  at  $50,  and  the  profits  of  lectures,  con- 
certs and  the  sale  of  refreshments.  This  revenue  is  to  be  devoted 
to  opening  suites  of  rooms,  some  for  music  and  conversation,  oth- 
ers for  light  refreshments.  They  will  be  furnished  elegantly,  and 
adorned  with  pictures,  statues  and  engravings.  The  ladies  of 
the  families  of  members  will  be  admitted  free,  as  their  countenance 
and  presence  is  relied  upon  to  give  a  healthy  tone  to  the  society. 
A  beginning  has  already  been  made  by  the  recent  formal  opening 
of  a  suite  of  rooms  at  No.  15  Brattle  Street,  by  Mr.  N.  Gilson,  jr., 
the  lessee  of  the  dining-establishment  known  as  "Our  House." 
There  is  a  large  music  and  conversation  hall,  a  library  and  read- 
ing-room, and  an  ice  cream  and  coffee  saloon.  Thus  the  incipient 
step  (the  only  one  that  costs  according  to  the  popular  saying) 
has  been  taken.  We  are  confident  that  great  results  will  flow 
from  it.  The  plan  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  entirely  original  one. 
It  provide*  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of 
life  by  those  whose  individual  resources  could  never  command  it; 
it  secures  all  the  advantages  of  the  club-room,  without  any  of  its 
obnoxious  features;  (and  we  should  have  mentioned  that  nothing 
sectarian  nor  partizan  enters  into  the  organization  ;)  in  a  word,  it 
supplies  certain  means  for  social  and  intellectual  improvement, 
which  have  never  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  masses.  We 
shall  take  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject  hereafter.  Mr.  J.  Fed- 
erhen,  Jr.,  No.  53  Court  Street,  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Union. 


Our  Illustrations. — The  readers  of  the  Pictorial  will  ob- 
serve that  we  are  giving  faithful  and  picturesque  views  illustrating 
the  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States.  We  Bhall  con- 
fine these  sketches  to  no  particular  locality,  but  shall  continue 
them  east  and  west,  north  and  south.  We  have  two  of  our  best 
artists  constantly  engaged  in  travelling  for  this  purpose.  This 
fall  and  winter,  we  propose  to  illustrate  some  of  the  southern  and 
western  cities,  and  large  towns,  making  our  journal,  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  a  paper  for  every  section  of  the  country,  knowing  no 
local  interest,  but  national  in  all  respects. 

"  Rkdpatii  :  or,  The  Western  Trail." — The  novelette  thus  en- 
titled, which  we  are  now  publishing  in  the  Flag  of  our  Union, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson,  author  of"  Silver  Knife," 
and  other  Indian  stories,  is  the  most  popular  tale  ever  published 
from  this  establishment.  The  Flag  and  Pictorial,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, are  sent  to  one  address  for  four  dollars  per  annum. 
The  Flag  has  a  wide-spread  popularity,  especially  for  its  stories  of 
frontier  life  and  adventure,  and  the  sterling  character  of  its  histo- 
rical und  nautical  tales. 


Long  Service. — There  is  a  compositor  on  one  of  our  largo 
daily  journals  who  has  worked  thirty  five  years  in  the  same  office. 
How  many  million  ems  he  must  have  set  up ! 


Beat  this  who  can. — Eleven  hundred  subscribers'  names  were 
added  to  the  list  of  our  Dollar  Magazine  in  the  last  seven  days  ! 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Albert  A.  Decatur,  of  Nashua,  to  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Upton;  by  Rev.  Mr  Himes.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Gage  to  Miss  Hannah  E. 
Weniworth;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Twombly,  Mr.  Charles  Williams  to  Miss  Julia  Kitz- 
patrick;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Xeale,  Mr.  Frank  I..  Penney  to  Miss  Anna  W.  Whit- 
ney; by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr  Daniel  Cowing,  Jr.  to  Miss  Catharine  E.  Wil- 
kinson; by  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Edward  Le  Droit  to  Miss  Anna  Maguire;  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  John  H.  C.  Campbell  to  Miss  Carrie  E.  Hum;  by  Rev. 
Mr  Stowe,  Mr.  Charles  Cummings  to  Miss  Catherine  B.  Handy. — At  Cain- 
bridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  William  Robbins  to  Miss  Elizabeth  S  Young. 
—At  Lowell,  by  Kev.  Mr  Dadinuu,  Mr.  Sylvester  Parker,  of  East  Leominster, 
N.  H.,  to  Miss  Maria  S.  Thompson,  of  Burnham,  Me. ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Woodbury, 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Coburn  to  Miss  Khoda  P.  I.indsey,  of  Chelmsford. — At  New- 
bun  port,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Spaulding.  Mr.  Theodore  Jaques  to  Mrs.  Betsey  Elliot, 
both  of  West  Newbury.— At  Franklin.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  W  ilder.  of  Dorches- 
ter, to  Miss  Julia  Baker.— At  PittsBeld.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Parvin.  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Orne,  of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  to  Miss  Annie  S.  Merrill.— At  Hingham.  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Townsend.  Mr.  Isaiah  B.  Hambliu  to  Miss  Maria  Q.  Gardner,  all  of  Bos- 
ton.  At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Moses  Roberts,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Ol- 
ive L.  Henderson.— At  Bangor.  Me.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Atwood,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sarah  B.  Oosa. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  citv.  Mr.  William  P.  Jackson,  50;  Mrs.  Adah  Parker;  Mrs  Abigail 
H  Pay  son.  88;  Mrs.  Olivia  I'rescott  Adams,  of  Dover.  Mass  .  64;  Mr  John 
Lefavor,  86;  Widow  Elizabeth  Ammidowu,  80;  Mr  Bath  Thaxter.  74;  Mrs. 
Marv  Pop*.  54;  Mr  George  A.  Lewis.  34:  Mr.  Charles  Abbott,  21.— At  Rox- 
bury  Mrs.  Hepsev  Felton.  68;  Mr.  A.  8.  Cutting.  37— At  Charleston  n.  Mr. 
Joshua  Taylor.  20;  Mr.  John  Kcllev.  30;  Miss  Augusta  B.  Kimball.  20.— At 
Jamaica  Plain.' Mr  George  Washington  Anus.  82.— At  llrookline.  Mr  Lemuel 
Foster.  69.— At  Winchester,  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  Dea.  Calvin  Richardson,  li  — 
At  South  Weymouth.  .Miss  Martina  It.  Blanehard.  18.— At  Andover.  Mrs. 
Stuart,  widow 'of  the  late  Prof  Stuart.— At  Lowell.  Widow  Mary  Hice.  a  — 
AtUroton.  Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Woods.  46  —At  Sterling.  Mrs  Sally  Allen,  iB.— 
At  Nantucket.  Mrs.  Abigail,  wile  of  Mr  Matthew  Mynrk.  81 :  Mra.  Sarah, 
widow  of  Capt.  George  W.  Gardner,  67;  Mrs  Abigail.  wjdo«  •  the  late  (apt. 
Grafton  Gardner,  89;  Mrs  Sarah  J  Waitt.  35—At  Barr  Irs.  Mehitable, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Spooner  Kuggles.  of  1'etersham  ,97.  •  Thornton.  N.H., 
Mrs  Maria,  widow  of  the  lata  Mr.  Winthn.p  Bagley,  84.-  U  HaverhUV VM., 
Mrs  Hannah,  widow  of  the  late  Hon  Ezra  Bartlett,  ,'J. -At  Stratford.  .t., 
Mr-  Harriet  B  .  widow  of  Kev.  Benjamin  Austin,  late  Rector  of  St.  J»nie«« 
Church,  Amesbury,  Mass  -U  Norfolk,  Va.,  of  yellow  fever,  Mr.  bukeKeviU 
20-  Mrs   Elizabeth. witc  of  Mr   Win.  L.  Kevlll,  25;  Mrs.  Mary  Kevill,  66 
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Captain  J.  L.  Folsom.who  recently  died,  was  believed  to  be  the 
richest  mini  in  San  Francisco.  He  went  out  there  poor  enough, 
with  the  New  York  regiment  of  volunteers.  One-third  of  his  real 
estate  he  leaves  to  his  nephew,  G.  I).  Folsom,  1Hio  is  at  school  in 
Ohio,  and  the  other  two-thirds  to  the  children  of  Mrs.  Forrest. 
These  are  subject  to  an  annuity  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num to  his  mother.  His  personal  property  he  divides  between  his 
mother  and  sister. Miss  Andrews,  the  young  lady  from  Syra- 
cuse, who  performed  the  Good  Samaritan  in  the  fever  infected  dis- 
tricts of  Virginia,  at  the  risk  of  health  and  life,  is  a  niece  of  Judge 

Hall,  of  New  York  State. The  cause  of  Santa  Anna's  flight 

was  the  desire  to  save  his  private  fortune,  which  is  immense.  The 
skirmish  at  the  National  Bridge  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  attempt  of  the  pursuing  party  to  capture  a  particular  box 
of  gold,  which,  although  marked  as  the  private  property  of  Santa 
Anna,  was  claimed  to  be  government  funds.     But  he  had  taken 

his  measures  too  well,  and  got  off  with  the  gold. The  widow 

Woodbury,  who  hung  herself  in  Goffstown,  N.  11.,  on  account  of 
the  death  of  her  husband  a  few  days  before,  was  a  very  respect- 
able woman,  and  leaves  a  comfortable  property  and  four  grown 
up  sons. Dr.  Knapp,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  essay,  in  which  he  claims  to  have  discovered  the  cause, 
nature,  cure  and  prevention  of  epidemic  cholera.  Dr.  Knapp  dis- 
cards all  previously  conceived  notions  on  the  subject,  and  attri- 
butes the  attacks  of  cholera  to  the  causes  which  produce  scorbutic 
affections.  He  is  induced  to  do  this  from  the  fact  that  the  winters 
and  springs  preceding  the  appearance  of  cholera,  as  an  epidemic, 
were  marked  by  severe  cold,  which  caused  an  abridgement  of  the 
supply  of  succulent  vegetables,  thus   giving   rise   to  scurvy  in  its 

most   virulent   form. Colonel   Stockton,    of  Fayette  county, 

Va.,  has  recently  sold  40,000  acres  of  land  in  that  county  to  Dr. 
Salisbury,  of  one  of  the  northern  States,  for  5105,000,  the  money 
to  be  paid  some  time  this  month. The  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
lates a  case  of  a  young  girl,  only  twelve  years  of  age,  who  at- 
tempted to  implicate  a  German,  against  whom  she  had  a  grudge 
on  account  of  a  whipping  he  gave  her  mother,  in  a  murder.  She 
adhered  to  her  story  until  confronted  by  the  accused,  when  she 
confessed  the  lie.  The  tenacity  with  which  she  adhered  to  the 
story,  which  was  well  fabricated,  was  remarkable  for  one  so  young, 

and  showed  a  degree  of  mendacity  most  deplorable. A  man 

named  Patten,  a  spiritualist,  living  in  Rochester,  lately  deserted 
his  wife,  and  sought  another  woman,  because,  as  he  said,  himself 
and  his  wife  could  not  agree  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.  The  Victoria  (Texas)  Advocate   contains   some  very 

singular  statistics.  It  says  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
assessor  and  collector,  there  are  two  hundred  families  in  that  town, 
of  whom  fifteen  are  "  happy  families  I"  There  are  also  in  the 
town  fifty  young  ladies  who  are  opposed  to  marriage,  forty-eight 
of  whom  would  marry  under  "  favorable  circumstances,"  notwith- 
standing their  opposition !     It  further  asserts  that  there  is  one 

hontM  lawyer  in  the  place  ! Three  American  ladies,  Mrs.  Kyle 

and  two  daughters,  were  lately  robbed  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
heights  of  Camaldeli,  in  Italy,  by  four  Neapolitan  brigands.  The 
robbers  demanded  and  obtained  all  they  had,  which  was  only  two 
piasters. Says  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Independent,  we  late- 
ly inquired  of  the  son  of  an  American  missionary,  just  arrived 
from  Constantinople,  "  If  Kussia  should  take  Constantinople,  how 
long  could  your  father  remain  there  at  his  work  V  "Not  a  day," 
was  the  instant  reply — an  answer  thought,  by  those  who  know,  to 
bo  a  true  exponent  of  the  respective  attitudes  of  Russia  and  Tur- 
key toward  the  missionary  work. Rev.  J.  S.  Hayes,  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  General   Charles  W.  Clifton,  of  Point   Coupee,  arc 

among  the  victims  of  yellow  fever. Mr.  Jacob   Courson,  of 

Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  whilst  binding  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  took  up  a 
rattlesnake  and  bound  it  so  tight  that  it  could  not  escape.  He 
was  unaware  of  the  fact  till  his  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  he 
then  killed  it. 


tllaiisibc  (Batljcrings. 


The  Minie  Rifle. — M.  Minie,  of  bullet  celebrity,  has  just  lost 
his  patent  case,  before  the  imperial  tribunal  of  Paris.  He  sold 
his  patent  for  France  four  years  ago  to  a  M.  Morccaux.  Last 
year  M.  Mares  offered  to  the  minister  of  war  an  improvement  on 
the  Minie  bullet ;  M.  Morccaux,  hearing  of  this,  sued  him  for 
infringement.  The  advocate  of  M.  Mares  pleaded  that  Minie,  be- 
longing to  the  army,  and  holding  a  commission  from  the  govern- 
ment to  make  improvements  in  instruments  of  war,  could  not 
take  out  a  patent  for  any  improvement  so  made.  The  court  de- 
cided that  the  patent  was  null,  and  that  any  one  may  manufacture 
or  improve  upon  it. 


-»-»»»  > 


The  Congreve  Rocket. — This  missile  was  the  first  step  in  an 
invention  by  which  the  flight  of  such  projectiles  is  considerably 
extended,  and  a  size  and  power  secured  which,  under  other  prin- 
ciples, prevent  the  rockets  rising  from  the  ground.  They  are 
armed  with  shells  and  case-shot ;  are  formed  in  metallic  vases,  and 
are  the  invention  of  Colonel  Congreve.  One  of  their  great  ad- 
vantages is,  that  they  can  be  discharged  at  the  largest  sizes  from  a 
small  boat,  as  they  cause  no  recoil. 

<  — .»  » 

Brock's  Monument. — The  monument  which  is  in  process  of 
erection  on  Queenstown  Heights,  to  the  memory  of  General  Brock 
has  risen  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  work- 
men are  now  busy  upon  the  Corinthian  shaft,  and  probablv  this 
will  be  finished  next  summer.  Upon  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  to  be 
placed  a,  colossal  statue  of  General  Brock,  seventeen  feet  in  height. 


<    •mmm.    »- 


Nick  Calculation. — A  modern  philosopher,  taking  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis  at  seventeen  miles  a  second,  says  that 
if  you  take  olf  your  hat  in  the  street  to  bow  to  a  friend,  you  go 
seventeen  miles  bareheaded,  without  taking  cold  ! 


Dr.  Pond,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  has  invented  a  pill-making  machine, 
which  will  manufacture  any  quantity  of  those  articles  in  a  day. 

The  tolls  on  the  Suspension  Bridge,  over  the  Niagara,  have 
been  sold  to  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Portland,  for  one  year  for  £1503. 

The  trotting  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Snyder,  of  Congress  Hall, 
Saratoga,  worth  S4  or  $5000,  died  a  short  time  ajo. 

Miss  Vandenhoff  has  written  a  play,  which  is  to  be  brought  out 
in  New  York  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Vandenhoff. 

In  Galesburg,  Mich.,  a  rowdy,  who  grossly  insulted  some  ladies, 
was  recently  tarred  and  feathered,  and  then  rode  on  a  rail. 

The  total  population  of  Chicago,  as  by  the  census  just  taken 
and  complete,  is  80,028.     In  1 850  it  was  28,620. 

Miss  Glyn,  the  actress,  a  relative,  we  believe,  of  Charles  Kem- 
ble's,  was  married,  recently,  in  England  to  Edward  S.  Dallas,  the 
author. 

Madame  Santa  Anna  is  a  brilliant  woman,  of  French  descent, 
and  engaging  manners,  well  educated,  and  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age. 

The  Japanese  authorities  have  recently  been  so  ungallant  as  to 
refuse  to  allow  several  American  merchants  and  their  wives  to 
land  upon  their  territory. 

The  New  York  Herald  discovers  a  secret  treaty  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain  and  St.  Domingo,  excluding  the  United 
States  from  a  commercial  foothold  in  the  island. 

A  Mr.  Pease,  of  Limerick,  Me.,  was  recently  swindled  out  of 
$1200  by  some  gipsies,  who  persuaded  him  that  the  sura  of  $4000 
in  gold  was  buried  somewhere  on  his  farm. 

The  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  late  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  appointed  State  Librarian  anil  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  place  of  Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.,  the  newly  elect- 
ed President  of  Brown  University. 

A  few  days  since  the  citizens  of  Provincetown  held  a  meeting, 
and  chose  a  committee  of  five  persons  to  proceed  to  the  West, 
with  full  powers  to  contract  for  flour  sufficient  to  supply  the  fami- 
lies in  town. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  the  stem  of  the  plantain.  A  good  paper  for  printing 
upon,  and  a  very  superior  kind  as  a  wrapping  paper,  it  is  said, 
may  be  made  from  this  weed. 

The  wife  and  daughter  of  Captain  Dumaresque,  of  ship  Ro- 
mance of  the  Seas,  were  recently  upset  in  a  boat  on  the  Kennebec, 
near  Swan  Island,  and  drowned,  with  Miss  Richards,  of  Gardiner, 
Me.     Mrs.  and  Miss  Dumaresque  resided  in  Roxbury. 

The  great  "  crib,"  as  it  is  called,  for  the  draw  of  the  new  bridge 
to  rest  on,  in  the  river  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  is  500  feet  long  and 
40  feet  wide,  and  requires  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber  to  build  it,  and 
16,000  yards  of  rock  to  fill  it.     The  estimated  cost  is  $75,000. 

An  Eastern  paper  announces,  as  a  matter  of  news,  that  it  has 
"  been  informed  by  a  most  reliable  correspondent  that  there  is  at 
present  residing  somewhere  in  California  an  editor  who  has  actu- 
ally killed  but  one  man  for  a  year,  and  has  been  shot  at  but  six 
times  during  that  period." 

A  regular  line  of  stage  coaches  is  about  to  be  established  be- 
tween independence,  Mo.,  and  the  Mormon  city  of  the  Salt  Lake. 
A  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  has  been  made  with  Mr.  W.  W. 
Magraw,  who  has  already  purchased  coaches  and  wagons  for  the 
line,  six  of  which  have  arrived  at  St.  Louis. 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says  that  a  New  York  mechanic  named 
Reade,  who  is  the  inventor  of  a  compact  and  simple  style  of  steam 
engine,  has  gone  to  Paris,  and  has  just  finished  putting  up  three 
of  his  engines,  and  is  said  to  have  already  received  French  orders 
for  more  engines  than  he  can  make  in  months. 

Captain  Hughes,  of  the  schooner  I).  B.  Warner,  on  tho  passage 
from  New  York  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  about  twenty-three  fathoms 
water,  forty  miles  northeast  of  Frying  Pan  Shoals,  in  hauling  up 
the  deep  sea  lead,  found  attached  to  the  bottom  of  it  a  gold  ring 
set  with  red  stone,  which  he  now  has  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Hiriart,  the  warden,  and  Mr.  Booth,  assistant  warden  of  the 
state  prison  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  had  a  fight  in  the  street,  fired 
four  or  five  pistol  shots  at  each  other,  then  struck  each  other  over 
the  head  with  the  pistols,  clinched  and  fell  down,  and  all  without 
mortal  wounds ;  and  the  advocate  hopes  the  matter  will  be  amica- 
bly arranged  ! 

Mrs.  Evans,  of  Franklin  Square,  Baltimore,  after  washing  an 
infant  ten  months  old  in  a  tub  of  water,  laid  it  on  the  floor  while 
she  left  the  room.  Meantime  a  larger  child  put  the  infant  back  in 
the  tub,  and  attempted  to  resume  the  washing  of  it ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  poor  baby's  head  was  kept  under  water  so  long  that 
when  the  mother  returned  she  found  it  dead. 

A  bar  keeper  in  Rutland  complains  that  the  authorities  have  put 
back  the  temperance  cause  years  by  prosecuting  him.  He  says 
that  the  people  were  becoming  so  well  trained  that  they  took 
liquors  from  him  which  were  two-thirds  water,  and  if  he  had  been 
let  alone  he  would  have  got  them  so  that  they  would  have  drank 
clear  water  within  six  months. 

The  Wcsleyans  in  Ireland  have  lately  been  inaugurating  a  new 
scheme  for  home  missions,  viz.,  raising  a  sum  sufficient  to  secure 
preaching  for  every  hamlet  in  the  country.  One  gentleman  is  said 
to  be  giving  SI  70,000  annually,  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of 
church  sittings  or  church  edifices  for  the  masses  of  London. 
Another  gives  325,000  for  the  same  purpose. 

An  American  lady  direct  from  St.  Petersburg  (Mrs.  Bodisco), 
states  that  there  was  no  financial  or  commercial  distress  in  Russia, 
that  money  is  abundant,  and  business  as  brisk  as  ever.  No  fears 
were  entertained  of  the  capture  of  Sebastopol.  A  large  reserved 
force  was  awaiting  orders  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  recruits  or  supplies  of  provisions  and  money. 

According  to  the  Russian  admiral's  account  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Sweaborg,  the  allies  appear  to  have  done  but  little  damage, 
besides  the  burning  of  the  public  stores.  He  says  no  damage 
whatever  has  been  done  to  the  fortifications  or  guns,  and  closes 
his  despatch  of  the  evening  of  the  12th  ult.  thus:  "  The  enemy 
remain  at  their  old  anchorage,  and  do  not  renew  the  attack." 

In  the  vault  of  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and 
California  Streets,  San  Francisco,  formerly  occupied  by  Adams  & 
Co.,  an  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  bogus  gold  dust  was  re- 
cently found,  including  acid  and  other  chemicals,  and  an  iron 
mill  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  particles  of  base  metals 
uliar  shape  of  flake  gold.  This  mill  had  the  remains  of 
the  last  grist  in  it. 

There  is  a  religious  sect  in  Russia,  called  the  Beypoportchinc, 
who  dislike  the  national  bishops  and  priests  so  much  that,  when 
any  one.  of  them  enters  their  houses,  they  hasten,  as  soon  as  they 
leave,  to  wash  the  seats  and  the  walls.  They  believe  that  the 
church  is  in  a  state  of  decline  and  apostacy,  and  that  legitimate 
priests  are  impossible  at  the  present  day.  They  await  the  Lord's 
coming  for  the  reorganization  of  the  church. 


-foreign  Jtema. 


Omar  Pasha  has  been  decorated  with  the  British  Order  of  the 
Bath. 

M.  Louis  Battisicr,  the  vice  consul  of  France  at  Suez,  has  just 
sent  to  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  a  papyrus  nearly  two  thousand 
years  old,  containing  a  fragment  of  the  18th  book  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

The  shoe-blacks  of  London  are  divided  into  brigades,  and  are 
stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  great  thoroughfares.  It  is  stated  that  these  "  brigades  " 
earn  from  £1500  to  £2000  a  year. 

One  of  those  ingenious  spirits  who  delight  in  statistics  has  found 
out  that  there  are  at  present  living  in  Paris  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred of  the  scribbling  confraternity  calling  themselves  "histo- 
rians." 

In  the  Green  Vault  at  Dresden  there  is  a  pair  of  ruby  car-rings, 
which  have  been  valued  at  24,000  thalers,  though  at  present  they 
would  probably  bring  a  much  higher  price,  owing  to  these  gems 
being  greatly  in  fashion.  The  above  sura  would  be  about  18,000 
of  our  dollars. 

One  of  the  curious  sights  to  a  stranger  in  Florence  may  be  seen 
at  the  market-houses.  An  ox  is  slaughtered,  hung  up  "entire  in 
the  stall,  head,  hoofs  and  tail  complete,  and  exposed  in  the  morn- 
ing for  sale,  when  it  is  separated  into  joints,  steaks  or  roasting 
pieces,  as  customers  may  demand. 

After  three  months'  incessant  labor,  the  Russians  have  replaced 
the  great  bell  in  the  tower  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Kremlin,  which, 
our  readers,  perhaps,  recollect,  on  being  tolled  for  the  late,  czar, 
fell  and  broke  through  no  less  than  three  separate  stories  of  vaults, 
killing  five  persons  on  the  spot.  The  bell  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world,  weighing  no  less  than  80,000  pounds. 

The  good  results  of  vaccination  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  British  army,  where  all  recruits  are  vaccinated,  of  11,000 
deaths  in  twenty  years,  only  six  were  of  small  pox.  In  Marseilles, 
8,  of  30,000  vaccinated,  only  twenty  died  of  varioloid,  while 
>  unprotected,  4000  took  the  small  pox,  and  1000  died  ;  out 
of  2000  inoculated  for  small  pox,  twenty  took  the  disease  a  second 
time,  and  four  died. 


Sanbs  of  ©olb. 


Truth  is  violated  by  falsehood,  and  it  may  be  equally  out- 
raged by  silence. — Amimian. 

....  Misfortune  makes  of  certain  souls  a  vast  desert  through 
which  rings  the  voice  of  God. — Balzac. 

....  The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy  is,  because 
young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making 
cages. — Swift. 

....  He  that  lives  in  perpetual  suspicion,  lives  the  life  of  a  sen- 
tinel— of  a  sentinel  never  relieved,  whose  business  it  is  to  lookout 
for  and  expect  an  enemy,  which  is  au  evil  not  very  far  short  of 
perishing  by  him. —  Young. 

....  The  approaches  of  sin  are  like  the  conduct  of  Jacl :  it 
brings  butter  in  a  lordly  dish  ;  it  bids  high  for  the  soul.  But  when 
it  has  fascinated  and  lulled  the  victim,  the  nail  and  the  hammer 
are  behind. — CectV. 

....  There  are  cases  in  which  a  man  would  have  been  ashamed 
not  to  have  been  imposed  on.  There  is  a  confidence  necessary  to 
human  intercourse,  and  without  which,  men  arc  more  injured  by 
their  suspicions  than  they  could  be  by  the  perfidy  of  others. — Burke. 

....  Accustom  your  children  to  a  strict  attention  to  truth,  even 
in  the  most  minute  particulars.  If  a  thing  happened  at  one  win- 
dow, and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened  at  another, 
do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly  check  them.  You  do  not  know 
where  deviations  from  truth  will  end. — Johnson. 

....  The  two  most  precious  things  on  this  side  the  grave  are 
our  reputation  and  our  life.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
most  contemptible  whisper  may  deprive  us  of  the  one,  and  the 
weakest  weapon  of  the  other.  A  wise  man,  therefore,  will  be 
more  anxious  to  deserve  a  fair  name  than  to  possess  it ;  and  this 
will  teach  him  so  to  live,  as  not  to  be  afraid  to  die. — Cotton. 

...  I  am  well  convinced  that  this  life  is  not  the  land  of  enjoy- 
ment, but  of  labor  and  toil,  and  that  every  joy  is  granted  to  us 
but  to  strengthen  us  for  further  exertion  ;  that  the  management  of 
our  own  fate  is  by  no  means  required  of  us,  but  only  self-culture. 
I  trouble  myself,  therefore,  not  at  all  concerning  the  things  that 
arc  without.     I  endeavor  not  to  appear,  but  to  be. — J.  G.  Fichte. 


Joker's   Bubgct 

It  is  said  that  a  lady,  bathing  at  Coney  Island,  was  carried  away 
by  several  under-toes  ! 

"  Bill,"  said  Bob,  "  why  is  that  tree  called  a  weeping  willow  •" 
"  'Cause  one  of  the  sneaking,  plaguy  things  grew  near  our  school- 
house,  und  supplied  master  with  switches." 

A  person  out  West  is  offering  for  sale  grass  seed  gathered  from 
the  path  of  rectitude.  A  religious  cotemporury  fears  that  the  path 
must  be  sadly  overgrown  witli  grass,  as  it  is  so  little  travelled 
now-a-days. 

The  Watcrbury  Democrat  knows  a  man  who,  on  going  out  of  a 
house,  stumbled  over  a  dog  in  the  entry,  fell  and  broke  his  nose! 
He  attempted  to  kick  the  dog,  hut  missed  him,  kicked  over  a  hat- 
stand,  put  his  ankle  out  of  joint,  and  was  laid  up  three  months. 

Anybody  who  supposes  that  locking  a  girl  in  a  back  room  will 
prevent  her  from  knowing  what  love  means,  might  as  well  under- 
take to  keep  strawberries  from  blushing  in  June,  by  whispering  in 
their  ears  about  the  snow  we  had  last  winter. 

A  witty  lawyer  once  jocosely  asked  a  boarding  house  keeper  tho 
following  question  :  "If  a  man  gives  you  five  hundred  dollars  to 
keep  tor  him,  and  dies,  what  are  you  to  do  !  Do  you  pray  for 
him  '."     "  No,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  I  pray  for  another  like  him." 

Lately,  at  a  masquerade  ball  in  New  York,  when  the  party  sat 
down  to  supper,  and  the  masks  were  removed,  "several  gentlemen 
found  they  had  been  flirting  with  their  sisters,  making  love  to  their 
mothers,  and,  for  once,  playing  the  agreeable  to  their  own  wives." 

A  preacher  once  broke  off  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  said 
to  his  hearers  :  "  My  dear  friends,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  halt 
through  with  my  services  ;  but,  seeing  your  impatience,  I  will  say 
that  the  remaining  half  i»  not  more  than  a  quarter  as  long  as  that 
you  have  heard." 

A  sick  man  was  telling  his  symptoms — which  appeared  to  him- 
self, of  course,  dreadful — to  a  medical  friend,  who,  at  each  new 
item  of  tha  disorder,  exclaimed  :  "  Charming  !  Delightful  ! 
Pray  go  on  !"  and,  when  he  had  finished,  .-aid,  with  the  utmost 
pleasure  :  "  Do  you  know,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  got  a  complaint 
which  has  been  for  some  time  supposed  to  lie  extinct  f" 
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NOTICK  TO  ADVERTISERS.— One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  tit  voted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  orer  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment  that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  puhlic.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  rend,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months',  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  ft  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

(£7*  Terms  for  Advertising.— Fifty  cents  per  line,  In  all 
eases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  HAM  1*7  and  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  Co. 

Publishers,   Booksellers  and   Stationers, 

No.  lis  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 

HAVE  for  s.-ile  ■  hire.>  assortment  of  SCHOOL  and 
U,   BOOES,  MISCELLANEOUS    BOOKS, 
and  Bmxk  \  es,  together  with  a  varii-ty 

noNKRv  wholesale and  retail,  :it  low  prices. 

They  publish  the  following  valuable  School  Books: 
QUEEN  i;  IKS  cif  ARITHMETIC.  [In  8  books.] 

GllEENLEAF'STUEATISEON  ALGEBRA, Tenthedltion. 
PARKER'S  EXERCISES  IN    ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

ITHLIN'SNATIONALSPEAKKII.  Twelfth  e<l 
FISH'S'  lAMMAIt.  iND  EXERCISES,  2  vols. 

SAU.  AND  FOLSOM'S  CICERO,  etc. 

FIRST   PREMIUM    MELODEONS. 

TUB  VIHV  BEST  SOW  M  IXCFACTURID. 

S.  E>.  &    II.  W.  SMITH 

LLY  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
Improved  BfsLODiONB,  constantly  on  exhibition  at  their 
Warerc 

No.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

By  means  of  a  now  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to 
themselves,  they  have  succeeded  in   removing  the  harsh 
and  bussing  sound  which  formerly  characterised  the  in- 
ut,  ami  rendering  the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ- 
ptand  reliable, enabling  tin- per- 
former to  execute   the  most  rapid  nnwc  without  blurring 
the  tones.     The  swell  is  arranged  to  give  great  expression. 
The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium  overall 
competitors,  at  the  Fair  of  the   Massachusetts  Charitable 
ion;  also,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 
ics' Fair,  held  at  Washington,  I).  C. 

For  the  Parlor.  Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 
varying  from  | 

r  Instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
churches  and  chapels,  §200. 

last  Instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMO- 
NIUM, has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  tb  ured  a  patent  therefor 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  the  year,  can  have  the  rent  credited 
as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.        tf       sept  29 

[ESTABLISHED  IN  1780.] 

PREMIUM    CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAKER  &,  Co.'s 

American,  French.  Homoeopathic 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate;   Prepared 

Cocoa;  Bminn :  Cocoa  Paste;  Cocoa 

Sticks;  Soluble.  Homoeopathic  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa ;  Cocoa  Shells ;  Crack- 
ed Cocoa,  etc. 

These  articles  are  an  excellent 
diet,  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.    They  allav  rather 

Leaf,  Flower  and  Fruit  )  tlmn  i'"'""\  tlle  »«»«»  •»*»- 
ei  the  Cocoa,  toil*  a    "lcnt  attendant  upon  the  us,-  of 

pened.  tett    ,or , "»*»•  »u<'    ari'    ri"-°»'- 

mended  by    Dr..  Warren,  Jftck- 

eon,  Hayward,  Ware  and  Adams,  of  llostou,  and  by  other 

eminent  physician,  elsewhere. 

for  sale  by  all  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United 

and   by  their  flaunts,   I).  C.  Murray,  New  York, 

Grant  *  Twells.  Philadelphia,  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore, 

Kennett  &  Dudley.  Cincinnati. 

oct6    tf     1PALTBR  BAKEK  fc  Co.. Dorchester, Mass. 

Office  of  the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries,  1 

Baltimore,  .Maryland,  20th  June,  1855.      I 

CAUTION  l-LOTTERY   FRAUDS ! 

THE  Commissioner  of  the  Maryland  State  Lotteries  has 
imed  it  his  duty  to  caution  the  public  against  the 
numerous  swindlers  who  circulate  by  mail  and  otherwise. 
fraudulent  Lottery  schemes,  and  pretend  to  he  agents  for 
.   of  tickets  In  Lotteries  which  are  wholly  fictitious. 

The  only  legal  Lotteries  in  Mar\  land  are  those  drawn, 
nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioner  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  State,  under  the  new  Constitution,  to 
examine  and  approve  the  schemes  and  attend  to  the  draw- 
ings. 

All  the  ticket*  in  these  Lotteries,  and  all  certificates  of 
packages  of  tickets,  have  the  lithographed  signature,  ••  F. 
X.  Hrknan,  General  Agent  for  the  Contractor.  0 nice  of 
the  Maryland  Consolidated  Lotteries,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land." All  others  are  fraudulent.  For  full  information 
on  the  subject  of  these  frauds,  address 

sept  8  6t  K.  X.  BRENAN,  Baltimore.  Md. 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
A    DOMESTIC     STORY. 

BT  MRS.  CAROLINE  H    BUTLER  LUNG 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  II-  DAVIS,  Publisher,  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  3m 

JCNES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &  CO., 

No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 
piPORTEKS  and  Wholesale  and 
L  Retail  Dealers  in  Watches,  ,iew- 
)eby,    UlUtary  and    Fancy 

offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
k  retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following :  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks.  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
BrOIUes,  Parian  Ware.  Fancy  Goods 

and mriosi ties.  Also,agreat  variety 

of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry.  Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle.    s8 

HEGEHAN,  CLARK  <fc  CO.— Late  UCSITTON, 
CLARK  &  Co.—  GENUINE  COD  LIVER  OIL— The 
neat  success  attending  the  use  of  this  valuable  remedy  in 
Consumption  having  induced  all  kinds  of  imitations,  pur- 
chasers are  cautioned  to  notice  thai  the  signature.  1 1  Ki .  K- 
MAN,  CLARK  .t  Co.  in  full,  is  over  the  cork  of  each  bot- 
tle, without  which  it  is  not  genuine 

HEGEMAN,  CLARK  k  Co., 
Sole  successors  to  RuSQTON,  i'mrk  &  Co  , 
Nos,  1B5.  273.  611  and  756  Broadway. 
Wholesale  Depot.  No.  166  Broadway.  It         oct  6 


SPORTSMAN'S    PORTFOLIO 

OF 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable    Book,  containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  thefluest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,     FISHING,     AND     HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  Intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  hi-  able  to 
this  PICTORIAL  QKH.it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

T  WKNT  Y-FIVE      CENTS! 
It  can  be  sent  by  mall  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication. 

shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.      It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
Of  the  periodical  de  Ion. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rate*. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  oheapness,  and  we  print  hut  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

DYER'S  HEALING   EMBROCATION. 


ASA  FAMILY  MEDICINE,  UNEQUALLED. 

ALM03T  miraculous  are  some  of  the  cures  effected  by 
the  use  of  DtSR'fl  IIealinh  Embrocation.  It  cures 
Rheumatism.  Cuts.  Burns.  Sprains,  Neuralgia,  Cholera 
Morbus,  and  all  external  and  internal  pain*,  pea-sickness, 
nausea,  etc.  Physicians  prescribe  and  recommend  it,  and 
unexampled  success,  attend-  it  wherever  introduced  and 
used.  For  sale  by  the  principal  druggists  in  the  United 
States,  Canadas,  etc. 

A.  II.  FIELD  {successor  to  C.  Dyer.  Jr.), 
may  26        lmtf        Sole  Proprietor,  Providence,  R.  I. 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  H mx's  Patent  Powder 
Proop  Locks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851.  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
nee.  New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jonks's  Pat- 
knt  Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C   HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135. 137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
sept  1 

LADIES! 
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Is  now  a  "  IIou«ehold  Word  "  in  tho  United  States. 

KODT  LOGAN  &  Co  , 
sept  8  61  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 

CHERRY  AND  JACOBY  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

MANUFACTURE  n   superior    article  of  PRINTING- 
INKS,  which  th<-y  tarnish  at  reasonable  prices,  to 
which  they  solicit  the  attention  of  Printers.    The  Picto- 
rial if.  printed  with  this  Ink. 
Reference — Bullou's  Pictorial. 
aug  11  eptf  JOHN  WOODRUFF,  Agent. 
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r^A   PER  MOATH- a  small  fortune  for   91.     A 


chance  to  make  money  by  all  persons  in  or  out 
of  business;  no  capital  needed,  and  but  little  expense  in- 
curred. It  requires  no  travelling,  no  peddling,  but  gives 
you  the  comforts  of  a  home,  with  a  chance  to  make  from 
$150  to  $200  per  month.  This  is  no  recipe  of  any  kind  or 
hook  agency;  it  Is  something  entirely  new,  and  worthy  of 
all  persons  desiring  a  permanent  and  genteel  employment. 
The  whole  right  and  knowledge  will  be  sent  to  any  person 
upon  the  receipt  of  $1.  postpaid,  addressed  to 
sept8  3t         E.  S.  SHIPLEY, Columbus,  Ohio. 

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES  calculated. and  ad  vice  offered,  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter,  enclosing  a 
•tamp  for  the  answer.  A  Circular  of  Terms,  etc.,  will  be 
sent  by  addressing  Prof.  LISTER, 26  LOU  ELL  ST., BOS- 
TON, Si  ASS.     All  letters  strictly  confidential.  apr28 
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NKWand  MiccMaful  Method  of  coring  CONSUMPTION 
and  all  other  SCROFULOUS  DISK  V  • 
Dp.  L.  B.  WRIGHT'S  0US  ANTIDOTE  has 

cured  its    thousands  after  the  last  hope  had  lied.     Try  it, 
and  you  will  not  he  deceived. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retall.it  409  Broadway,  New  York; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
Canada.  tf  oct  0 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  Illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  verv  low  rate,  jo  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.  Any  infor 
■nation  given  by  addressiuK  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid 

I^OR  BALE,  several  dozen  of  Da.  WILSON'S  J>FR- 
^  FECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS.  Apply 
to  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSON.  Norwich, Ct.,  WEEKS  &  POTTER, 
No.  154  Washington  Street,  Boston,  or  to  any  respectable 
druggist. 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR    EVERY  AMERICAN   HOME. 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 18T>6,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  baa  runup  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pnpes  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  Wo  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  veftt  of  sis  hundred  pages  each. or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reuding  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballou'8  Dollar  Montiilt  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  nnd  itti  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled nnd  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  M  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES. 
P0EM3, 

SKETCHES, 

MiBCEixAmr, 

ALVENTtTEES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTJM0B, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  tho  country. 
It  Is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
tunes,  of  pence  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreenble  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete,  in  Itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  tho  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one. year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

COMMENTS  OF  TUB    PIIK3S. 

Truly  the  cheapest  monthly  publication  In  the  world. 
—  Boston  Daily  Mail. 

Uow  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  can  he  fur- 
nished monthly,  throughout  the  year,  for  one  dollar  per 
annum,  is  tons  an  unsolved  riddle.—  Evening  Transcript. 

Mr.  Ballon  gives  us  in  his  Dollar  Magazine,  a  rich,  in- 
tellectual treat,  containing  tales,  sketche*,  biographies. 
Dews,  wit  and  humor,  covering  one  hundred  large  and 
closely  printed  paces,  upon  fine  whits  paper  and  new 
at  a  price  which  forms  a  new  era  in  serial  publica- 
tions.—  Boston  Times. 

While  such  works  as  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  can  bo 
had  for  one.  dollar  a  year,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  readers 
among  the  million.  —  Salem  [Mass.)  Qaxettt. 

Full  of  capital  reading,  each  number  Is  fresh,  witty,  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  The  price  is  next  to  giving  it 
away,  and  it  is  only  by  reason  of  its  immense  circulation 
that  it  can  be  allorded. —  Tribune. 

Few  establishments  in  this  country  have  facilities  that 
enable  them  to  publish  such  a  work,  at  so  remarkably 
low  a  rate.  —  Herald,  New  York. 

With  three  times  the  amountof  reading  matter  usually 
contained  in  other  monthlies,  it  is  exactly  one  third  their 
price! — Springfield  Era. 

Containing  not  one  vulgar  word  or  line,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  fireside  companion.  It  is  cheap,  cheaper, 
cheapest. —  Vermont  Watchman. 

Not  yet  one  year  old,  it  ciiculates  by  thousands  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. — Saturday  Evening 
Gazette. 

This  work  (Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly),  like  all  which 
come  fioui  this  extensive  publishing  hou«e,  is  valuable, 
not  alone  for  its  remarkable  cheapness,  but  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  chaste 
character  of  its  well  filled  pages.  No  wonder  it  U  so  pop- 
ular.—  Christian  Freemant  Boston. 

LITERATURE,  ETC.— The  subscriber,  having  re- 
sumed his  residence  in  New  York,  will,  as  heretofore, 
act  ;.s  attorney  and  councillor  for  authors  in  the  reading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright,  in  the  preparation  of  works  for  the  press,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  books  and  works  of  art  for 
individuals  and  public  institutions. 
Apply  to  or  address  PARE  BENJAMIN. 

No.  8  West  Fourteenth  St  ,  New  York. 
[£7*  LECTURES. — Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing    Mr.  BBNJAMlK*fl 
services  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
ing address.  aug  25 

Asthma . — This  most  disheartening  complaint  has  been 
cured  in  many  instances,  by  the  use  of  Wistar's  Balaam 
of  Wild  Cherry.  Surely  anything  that  will  afford  relief 
from  this  painful  disease  will  be  hailed  as  a  real  blessing. 

WILSON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  Powders  in  his  practice  for  over 
five  years,  never  in  a  single  ense  failing  to  give  in- 
stant relief  to  his  patients,  Dr.  WILSON,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  friends  nnd  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy 
they  are  indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  in- 
duced to  offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 

AND     OTHER     BOWEL    COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  remedy. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt 
Of  SI,  >&  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  .1  V.  WILSON, 
Proprietor,  Norwich.  Ct.,  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTER,  No. 
154  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  saie  by  Druggists 
generally.  aug  25 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUR  A:  or,  Notks  or 
A  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.     Whoever   wishes  to 
know  the  ./act*  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 

this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
Statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au 
thor's  sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

rXT*  Any  persou  enclosing  the  prict  -f  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mall, ./res  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  60  cents;  in  cloth.  7">  cents,     illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO..  Publishers, 

jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
Standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
ever  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  nu- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  »  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7  tf 

A   BALM  for  every  Wound.     DYERS  IIKAIJNO  EM- 
BROCATION cures  all  Wounds,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  • 


BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

— A — 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EYKRY  AMERICAN  HOME. 


The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable 
events  ol  'the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  bj  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS. Hiid  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news; 
the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  Is 
liEAUTin  i  i.y  axoffTKATKS  v-itii  numerous  accurate  engrtvT- 
eminent  artists,  of  notal  irrent  events 

in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in 
this  country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  nary  and  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
Specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom 4  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  li*di  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  II 
ehanical  execution]  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekl>  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  41t>  pages,  with  about 
oue  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Since  the  1-r.f  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
it  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Turks  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  j?2K),  being  actually,  with* 
out  exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPEE  IN  THE  W0BLD ! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

No  illustrated  paper— not  even  the  London  Illustrated 
News— can  compare  with  this  unrivalled  publication  in 
every  point;  and  the  accewqon  to  its  lift,  even  in  this 
place  alone,  is  evidence  of  its  appreciation  bj  the  public. 
We  are  rejoiced  at  the  fact,  for  no  gentleman  more  richly 
deserves  such  a  testimonial  to  his  pen  and  hi«  efforts,  than 
M.  M.  Ballou  Esq..  its  affable  and  worthy  editor  and  pro- 
prietor —  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot. 

It  is  really  superb,  and  is  the  handsomest  table  orna- 
ment that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
illustrations  are  magnificent,  the  paper  heavy,  fine  and 
white,  and  the  literature  pure,  high-toned  and  vigorous. 
—  Sunday  Mercury.  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Ballou:  Our  family  circle  is  your  constant  and 
weekly  debtor.  You  aflord  our  home  much  delight  by 
the  choice  literature  and  beautiful  engravings  which  your 
illumined  journal  contains. — Lady  subscribtr's  letter,  St. 
Marks,  Florida. 

A  fresh,  brilliant  and  accurate  journal  of  the  times,  il- 
lustrating the  past  and  present  story  of  the  country. 
What  an  invaluable  record  its  pages  will  be  fifty  years 
hence! — Alabama  Senttnel. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. — Sub- 
scriber's ietttr.  Dover,  A".  //. 

Every  department  of  the  Pictorial  is  conducted  with  a 
spirit  and  enterprise  which  secures  the  services  of  the  best 
writers,  artists,  and  mechanics  in  the  country,  who  com- 
bine in  their  turn  to  render  this  sheet  the  most  in  teres  t- 
Ingaud  aandsomtst  in  the  world. —  Plymouth  {Mass)  Rock. 

It  is  the  best  paper  Of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  this 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
views  and  men  of  the  past  and  present. — Fredericksburg 
(Va.)  Ihrald. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  satin  surface  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  engravings  in 
each  number.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers. — Republi- 
can,   Charlottesville,    Va. 

The  only  American  illustrated  weekly  worth  having.— 
Attica  (N.  Y.)  Atlas. 

The  contents  are  of  the  purest  morality,  and  highest 
order  of  talent;  the  engravings  beautiful  and  chaste. — 
Crawford  Courier,  Wisconsin. 

The  most  acceptable  and  choicest  literary  work  that 
reaches  us  from  the  North.  How  can  it  be  afforded  for 
S3  a  year. —  Mississippi  Republican. 

It  has  been  from  its  commencement,  infinitely  superior 
to  anything  in  its  line  ever  attempted  in  this  country. — 
Montgomery  County  {X.   Y)  Wh*g. 

Not  only  a  publication  of  high  artistic  value,  but  chaste, 
dignified  and  instructive  in  its  literary  department. — 
Arthur's  Home  Gaxttte,  Phiiadfhdna. 

It  is  fully  equal  to  anything  in  the  art  of  printing  we 
have  seen. — Monmouth  Democrat,  Freehold,  X.  J. 

A  world -renowned  Pictorial. — Argus  y  Bellows  Falls^  Vt. 
Its  engravings  alone  arc  worth  more  thantbe  subscrip- 
tion price. —  Gazette,  Irasburg,    Vt. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it. — Boston  Daily  Times. 

%*  One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  $4  00. 

Terms:— Invariably  in  Advance. — One  subscriber  one 
year,  Sf3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  810  00;  10  subscrib- 
ers, 820  00. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

(CT"  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this 
paper. 

H7*  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
nx  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  nnd  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  paper  for  tub  millio-v,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  thx 
Mammoth  8izk,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  oro 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  orurinal  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
In  tho  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year £2  00 

4  subscribers,  "      i(    7  00 

10  "  u      "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flao  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  S4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOl  , 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  1        -field  Sts.,  Boston. 


MTUI     B  A  T  T  r\n    I  COKNER  OF  TKEMONT 
.     HI.    JJAllliUU,  (  AND  BKOMFLELD  STS. 
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NEW  MASONIC   HALL, 

rill  .,1'IIILA. 

We  present  our  readers 
below,    with    a    drawing 
from  the  peneil  of  one  of 
our  favorite  artists,   Mr. 
of    New     York, 
representing  the  new  and 
magnificent  hall  recently 
ted    in    the    city    of 
brotherly    love,    by    the 
id  Lodge  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  dedicated  with 
becoming   ceremonies  by 
that  body  on  the  2<ith  of 
August.     This   splendid 
structure,  which    reflects 
dit    upon     the 
taste  and  liberality  of  the 
fraternity,  is  an  ornament 
to  the   Quaker  city,  and 
will  be  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  its  citizens,  and 
to  all  who  visit    her  from 
abroad.     It  occupies  the 
old  hall,  which 
was  ill  d   to  make 

room  for  the  new  and 
more  commodious  build- 
ing, an  ated  in  the 
immediate  vi  -in i t v  of  In- 

ndencc  Hall,  tin  I 
torn  House,  etc  ,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  fashionable  tlior- 
of  Philadelphia. 
The  design  and  plans 
drawn  and  furnished 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan,  ar- 
•  t,  and  the  exterior 
utiful  speci- 
men of  the  Gothic  order  ol 
architecture.  The  whole 
front  is  of  brown  stone, 
most  elaborately  carved 
and  ornamented,  as  a 
glance  at  our  engraving 
will  show.  The  size  of 
the  lot  on  Chestnut  Street 
is  101  feet  seven  inches, 
by  178  feet  in  depth  to 
l_re  Alley,  and  the 
building  occupies  the  en- 
tire site,  except  about 
eight  feet  of  the  depth. 
The  tirst  floor  is  devoted 
to  stores,  of  which  there 
are  four,  extending  the 
entire  depth  to  Lodge 
Alley.  The  entrance  to 
the  Lodge  rooms  on  the 
ml  and  third  floor  is 
by  the  wide  doorway  in 
the  centre.  The  height 
of  the  flnials  on  either 
side  of  the  turret  in  the 
centre,  is  112  feet  above 
the  pavement.  The  front. 
of  the  first  story  on  Lodge 
Alley  is  formed  of  cast 
iron  box  pilastrcs,  into 
which  the  shutters  fold, 
and  above,  tlie  wall  is  of 
pressed  brick,  and  is  thir- 
teen inches  thick ;  double 
cellars  are  under  the  en- 
tire building.  The  beau- 
tiful brown  stone  front 
rests  upon  granite  pillars 
below  the  pavement.  The 
second  story  contains  the 
following  rooms: — 1.  A 
magnificent  and  elabo- 
rately ornamented  Grand 
Lodge  Komii  in  the  Goth- 
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ic  style,  "8  by  42  feet  in 
dimension,  with  a  gallery 
at  the  west  end  over  the 
Antc-Kooms  and  Tiler's 
room,  and  increasing  the 
length  to  nearly  100  feet. 
In  connection  with  this 
room,  at  the  western  end, 
there  arc  three  ante-rooms 
of  the  following  dimen- 
sions, viz.,  one  of  32  feet 
by  1 1  feet,  and  two  of  11 
feet  by  8  feet  each.  2. 
Blue  Lodge  room,  30  feet 
by  50  feet,  with  three  con- 
necting rooms,  viz.,  one  of 
1 4  feet  by  1 1  feet,  and  two 
of  1 1  feet  by  8  feet  each. 
3.  Banqueting  rooms,  76 
feet  8  inches  long  by  33 
feet  in  width.  4.  Tiler's 
room,  72  feet  long  by  10 
feet  wide.  5.  Conversa- 
tion hall,  42  feet  by  25 
feet  in  dimensions.  G. 
Grand  Master's  room,  21 
feet  by  31  feet.  7.  Grand 
Secretary's  room,  21  feet 
by  31  feet*  8.  The  north- 
eastern part  of  the  build- 
ing, over  the  easternmost 
store,  is  appropriated  to 
the  residence  of  the  Tiler. 
To  this  there  is  an  en- 
trance from  the  main  cen- 
tre passage-way  by  the 
side  of  the  Banqueting 
room.  The  portion  of  the 
structure  appropriated  to 
the  Tiler  contains  a  par- 
lor, kitchen,  dining-room, 
six  l>cd-rooms,  a  bath- 
room, etc.  Over  a  portion 
of  the  second  story  rooms 
there  is  a  half,  or  entresol 
story,  which  contains  four 
committee  rooms  and  a 
regalia  room.  The  third 
story  contains  the  follow-  ■ 
ing  apartments: — 1.  A 
Chapter  room,  30  feet 
wide  by  78  long,  having 
four  connecting  rooms,  21 
by  12  feet,  30  feet  by  10, 
20  feet  by  1 1 ,  and  a  closet 
11  by  10  feet.  2.  An  oval 
Encampment  room,  43 
feet  by  31  fctt ;  this  apart- 
ment also  has  four  con- 
necting-rooms, besides 
the  anterooms,  which  will 
be  33  -feet  long  by  7  feet 
wide..  3.  A  regalia  room, 
58  feet  by  12.  4.  A  Ti- 
ler's room,  21  feet  by  31 
feet,  and  an  apartmeLt  20 
ieet  by  12.  In  the  centre 
of  the  building,  and  ex- 
tending east  and  west 
about  ninety  feet  over  the 
stores,  there  is  an  area  for 
the  purpose  of  att'ording 
light  and  air;  this  area 
.divides  the  building  into 
two  parts(pverthc  stores). 
The  Tiler's  room  con- 
nects the  two  branches. 
The  ceilii  t  of  the  stores 
are    16  in    height; 

those  in  the  second  story 
are  30  feet  in  the  front 
building,  and  in  the  back 
are  22  feet ;  the  third  story 
ceilings  are  22  feet  high. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
OR. — 

THE    MYSTERIES  OF  MEXICO. 

A    ROMANCE    CP    OUR    DAY. 

bt  augustine  j.  ii.  1>1<1  anne. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XVIII.— [oontinubb.] 

i  you  let  the  l>inl  escape  when  it  was  so  nearly  caged,  and 

ml  only  knows  if  you  can  lime  its  pretty  wings  again,"  was 
Don  Ricardo's  salutation  to  Falcone  when  they  met. 

"  Little  fear  have  1  that  either  will  escape,  Don  Ricardo.      The 
route  they  travel   is  filled  with   the   troops  of  Paredcs,  and  they 
uidance  of  the  treacherous  priest,  whose  wind  I 
nearly  stopped  tor  him." 

"A  had  business  that,  Falcone.  Paredcs  will  never  dare  to 
uphold  such  assaults  against  the  sons  of  holy  church,  particularly 
as  her  well-filled  ire  to  he  tapped  very  soon,  to  support 

the  war.     You  had  better  get  out  of  had  odor,  my  friend,  in  that 
quarter." 

"  The  priest  is  a  traitor,  as  Paredcs  well  knows." 

"  True,  my  friend,  hut  he  is  likewise  a  priest.  Had  you  shot 
the  Senor  Dusenhury,  your  fortune  would  have  been  made — but 
a  padre  ! — it  was  a  blunder,  my  dear  Falcone." 

"  What's  to  be  don 

"  Wash  your  hands  of  it,  and  lit  the  government  settle  with 
the  church.  And  as  you  think  that  our  friends,  the  Americans, 
will  certainly  he  captured — " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it." 

"  Then  make  your  peace  concerning  the  padre,  and  obtain  au- 
thority from  the  general  to  dispose  of  the  other  traitors  as;  may  be 
deemed  advisable." 

"That  I  have  already." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  Gabriel — go  to  sleep,  and  to  morrow  wo 
will  talk  further  upon  the  subject." 

But  the  morrow  did  not  realize  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
Gabriel  Falcone  concerning  the  capture  of  the  fugitive  Americans. 
On  the  contrary,  the  morrow  and  another,  and  a  third  day  passed, 
and  yet  no  news  from  Puehla  or  any  of  the  military  stations  re- 
lated to  the  interception  of  foreigners  without  passports.  Had 
Dnscnbnry  and  Teresa  sunk  into  the  earth  or  vanished  into  un- 
substantial air,  all  traces  of  them  could  not  have  been  more  sud- 
denly lost.  A  week  passed  on  and  naught  further  was  reveal- 
ed. Gabriel  Falcone  raved,  and  Don  Ricardo  twirled  his  gray 
moustache. 

"  I'll  scour  the  country  for  twenty  leagues  around,"  threatened 
Falcone. 

"  Wait  a  while,  Gabriel !  Be  not  precipitate  !  Padre  Herrata 
is  in  the  hospital,  recovering  from  his  wound,  so  you  arc  safe  out 
of  that  difficulty." 

"  Do  you  think  they  are  concealed  I" 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it." 

"  Between  here  and  Pucbla  ?" 

"  That  is  my  opinion." 

"  Don  Ricardo — 1  do  not  like  to  (latter  you  to  your  face — but 
you  are — " 

"  Speak  out,  Gabriel." 

"  You  are  an  enigma.  But  you  arc  my  friend,  though  I  once 
doubted  you." 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Don  Ricardo,  as  he  found  himself  alone. 
"An  enigma — and  his  friend.  And  so  1  was  his  father's  and  his 
mother'*  friend.  Ha  !  ha !  It  will  lie  a  nice  match — a  rare  union 
indeed,  when  brother  and  sister  wed  !  And  I  shall  he  god  father 
to  the  first  child  !     Ah,  my  dear  Gabriel,  un  enigma,  indeed  !" 


CHAPTKR    XIX. 


SANTA    ANNA. 


In  the  meantime  the  aspect  of  Mexican  affairs  grew  more  war- 
like day  by  day.  General  Paretics,  elevated  to  the  station  which 
had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  aspirations,  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  party  strongly  opposed  to  any  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  the  United  States  government,  and  determined  to 
i  the  belligerent  attitude  which  Mexico  had  assumed  at  the 
outset,  even  under  the  presidency  of  llerrara.  Jt  is  true  that 
many  minds,  the  sagest  of  the  nation,  were  in  favor  of  opening 
every  honorable  channel  for  peaceful  negotiations  to  be  resumed 
between  the  two  republics,  hut  the  voice  of  dispassionate  reason 
was  unheard  amid  the  tumult  of  ambitious  counsel,  and  the  few 
who  hazarded  their  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  strife, 
and  sought  to  blend  prudence  with  the  courage  that  was  lauded 
on  all  sides,  were  stigmatized  as  timorous  or  untrue  to  their  na- 
tive land.  It  was  one  of  those  crises  in  the  political  affairs  of  a 
nation,  when  contending  factions  unite  for  their  sellish  purposes 
on  a  popular  line  of  action,  and  push  it  to  the  extreme,  in  order 
to  display  their  own  present  zeal,  without  reference  to  future  con- 
sequences. In  Mexico,  whose  disrupted  system  had  long  been 
the  prey  of  military  and  civil  leaders,  intent  on  their  own  ag- 
grandizement, and  bringing  their  personal  feuds  into  action  upon 
the  field  of  national  politics,  there  was  at  this  time  apparent  union 
of  parties  so  far  as  regarded  the  one  great  question  of  a  patriot- 
■  the  soil  against  invasion.  In  the  councils  at  the 
teat  of  government  and  at  the  quarters  of  detached  sections  of 
the  army,  all  who  were  or  aspired    to  be  leaders  of  the  masses 


united  in  ringing  the  changes  upon  the  duty  and  necessity  of  or- 
ganization in  the  country's  behalf.  Differences  of  party  must  1  e 
forgotten,  individual  jealousies  ignored,  personal  quarrels  waived 
—  until  the  insolent  Americans  were  driven  back  beyond  the 
northern  limits  of  Mexico,  and  the  severed  portions  of  the  repub- 
lic reunited  to  the  natural  trunk.  War,  till  Texas  should  be 
conquered  and  re-incorporated,  was  the  controlling  idea  of  those 
who  sought,  not  only  to  keep  pace  with,  but  to  outrun  the  spirit 
of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  war  feeling,  in  spite  of 
some  opposition,  was  rife  in  the  United  States. 

Months  had  elapsed  since  the  tirst  blood  of  the  opposing  na- 
tions had  stained  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  and 
hitherto  the  success  of  the  invader  had  been  signal.  Taylor,  the 
American  general,  had  advanced  from  his  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  dividing  river,  and  capturing  Matamoras,  Camargo,  and 
several  other  towns  upon  his  march,  di  feating  some  of  the  best 
troops  of  Mexico  in  various  engagements,  had  at  length  taken  up 
a  position  which  threatened  the  seaboard  portion  of  the  northern 
provinces  which  his  army  already  partially  overran.  General 
Ampudia,  entrenched  at  Monterey,  the  fortified  capital  of  New 
Leon,  was  now  prepared  to  dispute  his  further  progress,  but  in 
the  meantime  affairs  at  the  seat  of  government  were  becoming 
more  complicated. 

Paredcs  found  himself  opposed  suddenly  by  an  unlooked-for 
rival.  General  Santa  Anna,  the  former  president  of  Mexico,  who 
had  once  been  very  popular,  and  signalized  himself  often  in  de- 
fence of  his  country,  suddenly  left  Havana,  where  he  had 
sojourned  for  some  time,  and,  passing  through  the  blockading 
squadron  of  an  American  commodore,  unexpectedly  appeared 
upon  the  soil  of  his  native  land.  His  arrival  was  the  signal  for 
one  of  those  spontaneous  political  changes  to  which  Mexico  is  so 
accustomed.  A  party  immediately  rallied  around  the  returned 
ex  president — he  was  declared  the  man  for  the  times,  the  only 
general  capable  of  withstanding  Taylor  ;  and  at  once  measures 
were  taken  for  the  deposition  of  Paredcs  from  his  seat  and  the 
placing  of  supreme  authority  in  the  hands  of  Santa  Anna. 
Thus  matters  stood  on  the  eve  of  the  siege  of  Monterey,  and 
thus  it  happened  that  a  group  of  officers,  assembled  in  the  midst 
of  an  encampment  of  Mexican  soldiers,  on  the  great  road  which 
leads  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  the  sea-coast,  were  engaged  in  a 
warm  discussion  concerning  an  event  which  had  just  transpired. 
The<e  officers,  of  various  grades  and  ages,  surrounded  the  en- 
trance of  a  large  tent,  or  marquee,  over  which  waved  the  federal 
Hag  of  Mexico.  Scattered  in  sight,  at  various  points,  parlies  of 
soldiery,  off  duty,  appeared  occupied,  like  their  superiors,  in  ani- 
mated conversation.  Indeed,  the  event  that  had  occurred,  though 
one  common  enough  to  their  experience,  had,  at  this  juncture  of 
their  affairs,  more  than  common  interest  attached  to  it.  A  change 
of  government  had  been  decreed  by  the  army,  ami  the  General 
Paredcs  was  to  succumb  to  the  General  Santa  Anna.  The  latter 
had  arrived  among  the  division  of  military  encamped  at  this 
place,  and  was  now  in  the  tent  over  which  floated  the  republic's 
banner.     Santa  Anna  was  once  more  Dictator  of  Mexico. 

"  But  who  is  this  Montognone  who  has  returned  with  the  gen- 
eral V  inquired  one  of  the  officers,  a  splendid  looking  colonel, 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  chivalrous  lanecros. 

"  Say,  rather,  Colonel  Aldrade,  that  this  Montognone  brought 
our  general  to  his  country,  and  rumor  will  bear  you  out,"  rejoin- 
ed an  artillery-officer,  standing  near. 

"But  who  is  Montognone  I  Since  you  know  that  to  him  we 
owe  the  general's  return,  pray  enlighten  us  further,  Colonel 
Obando." 

"  Faith,  my  knowledge  ends  with  Madame  Rumor's  gossip, 
and  that  only  vouches  for  Montognone's  enormous  wealth  and  his 
great  interest  with  Santa  Anna." 

"  And  he  is  now  with  the  general — is  he  not,  Obando?" 
"  In  close  counsel  with  his  excellency.  And  yonder  in  waiting 
for  the  same  honor  are  a  dozen  generals  of  renown.  It  is  mar- 
wdlous,  truly,  Aldrade,  that  this  stranger,  whoever  he  be,  should 
s  our  commander-in-chief  to  the  exclusion  of  Lombardini, 
Pacheco,  Micheltorena,  Andrade  and  Minon,  all  of  whom  I  see 
waiting  patiently  as  we  poor  subalterns." 

Colonel  Aldrade  might  have  replied  to  his  fellow-officer's  com- 
plaint, but  the  drapery  at  the  entrance  of  the  marquee  was  sud- 
denly drawn  aside,  and  Santa  Anna  appeared,  closely  grasping 
the  hand  of  a  majestic-looking  young  man,  who  slightly  preceded 
the  general  as  the  latter  Limped  from  the  tent.  A  sudden  move- 
ment of  respect  was  visible  among  all  the  officers,  of  high  or  low 
,  who  stood  near,  which  the  commander-in-chief  acknowl- 
edged by  an  inclination  of  his  head,  at  the  same  moment  address- 
ing his  companion. 

"  Colonel  Montognone, — it  is  with  regret  that  I  suffer  you  to 
depart.  But  we  must  all  haste  to  the  post  of  duty,  which  is  also 
for  us  that  of  danger.  For  me,  the  task  of  concentrating  the 
forces  of  our  country,  of  putting  in  military  shape  these  incongru- 
ous materials  which  constitute  our  defence,  of  restoring  the  lustre 
of  our  tarnished  arms,  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty  ;  but  if  the  fa- 
tality which  unhappily  seems  to  direct  the  destinies  of  this  nation 
does  not  interdict  a  unanimity  of  our  counsels — if  division  and 
distrust  do  not  frustrate  my  hopes  and  annihilate  my  plans,  then 
I  will  make  a  good  report  against  these  vandal  Americans." 
"  And  peace  is  still  distant,  alas  !"  said  the  young  officer. 
"  I  fear  so,  Montognone.  But  our  quarrel  is  a  just  one.  We 
sustain  the  most  sacred  of  causes — the  defence  of  our  territory 
and  the  preservation  of  our  nationality  and  rights.  We  arc  not 
irs,  and  our  government  has  never  really  offended  that 
of  the  United  States." 

"  And  yet,  as  we  were  told  on  our  journey,  the  authorities  at 
Washington  expect  you  will  at  once  exert  the  power  confided  to 
you,  in  making  a  peace." 


"  Could  I  effect  a  peace  honorable  to  Mexico,  no  time  should 
be  lost — not  another  drop  of  blood  lie  shed,"  answered  Santa 
Anna.  "  But  that  is  not  what  tin  SC  ambitious  Americans  look  for. 
lelicve  that  1  can  be  made  the  tool  of  their  schemes — that 
I  will  overthrow  Paredcs  only  to  accept  whatever  terms  they  may 
dictate.  They  are  mistaken.  They  will  find  me  harder  to  deal 
with  than  a  score  of  such  as  Don  Antonio." 

"  O,  may  God  prosper  your  excellency's  plans,"  cried  the  oth- 
er, with  enthusiasm,  as  he  kissed  the  hand  of  Santa  Anna. 
"  Though  I  mourn  that  these  pleasant  provinces  should  be  given 
over  to  the  desolation  of  war,  yet  I  know  there  is  no  alternative. 
But  that  one  commands  who  combats,  not  for  personal  renown, 
but  to  liberate  his  native  land  from  her  invaders,  and  force  by  his 
arms  a  speedy  pence — that  such  a  chief  is  at  our  head,  must  be 
the  consolation  which  I  share  with  every  patriot  Mexican." 

"  Montognone  !  we  will  perish  or  vindicate  our  rights  !  While 
our  ports  are  blockaded,  our  soil  ravaged — while  a  single  North 
American  in  arms  treads  upon  the  territory  of  this  republic,  I 
banish  every  idea  of  peace.  If  annihilated,  Mexico  shall  be 
annihilated  with  glory  1" 

With  these  words  General  Santa  Anna  warmly  embraced  his 
young  friend,  and  hade  him  farewell.  The  latter  bowed  n 
fully  as  he  turned  away,  and  sprang  to  the  saddle  of  one  of  the 
general's  horses,  which  a  servant  at  the  moment  led  up  to  the 
marquee.  Then,  as  the  commander-in-chief  made  a  signal  to  one 
of  the  waiting  Subalterns  that  he  was  now  prepared  to  receive  his 
general  officers,  the  stranger  Montognone,  who  had  awakentd 
such  cariosity  in  the  groups  around,  rode  quietly  past  them,  and 
touching  his  hat  gracefully,  as  he  recognized  an  acquaintance,  put 
spurs  to  his  steed,  and  was  soon  far  distant  from  the  encampment. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


FALL   OF    MONTEItEY. 


To  the  parties  who  in  Victoria  awaited  the  result  of  what  was 
daily  expected,  a  battle  at  Monterey  between  the  Americans  and 
Mexicans,  a  despatch  one  morning  verified  the  worst  predictions 
of  the  old  Don  Manuel  Ribcra.  Monterey  had  surrendered  after 
a  determined  resistance  of  three  days,  and  General  Taylor  was, 
as  heretofore,  triumphant.  To  the  inert  inhabitants  of  the  inte- 
rior provinces,  the  news  of  this  defeat  was  overwhelming,  and  a 
sudden  panic  overspread  the  country,  far  and  near.  General  Pe- 
dro Ampudia  had,  however,  in  consideration  of  his  brave  defence, 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  most  favorable  terms  of  capitulation, 
being  allowed  to  retire  with  all  his  army,  and  with  all  the  honors 
of  war,  relinquishing  only  the  artillery  defences,  and  stipulating 
to  fall  back  to  a  point  specified  by  the  American  general.  An 
armistice  of  tight  weeks  had  likewise  been  granted  by  the  victo- 
rious enemy,  the  acceptance  of  which,  however,  was  an  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  never  afterwards  retrieved.  And  in 
this  light  was  it  viewed  by  the  testy  administradore,  who,  on  the 
evening  after  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Monterey  had  reached 
them,  was  seated,  with  his  daughter  and  the  Yankee,  Dusenhury, 
upon  the  balcony  of  their  dwelling  at  Victoria. 

"  A  truce  I"  muttered  Don  Manuel,  as  he  bit  off  his  cigar  with 
a  vexed  closing  of  his  teeth.  "  What  does  the  fool  Ampudia 
want  of  a  truce  ?  Answer  me,  Senor  Americano — does  not  the 
very  moderation  of  your  countrymen,  after  this  signal  victory, 
show  that  they  are  incapable  of  following  up  their  su 

"  It  does  look  like  it,  I  must  confess,"  answered  the  Yankee, 
who,  in  the  space  of  a  week's  sojourn  at  Victoria,  had  managed 
to  fall  into  the  good  graces  of  the  old  don  to  an  extent  which 
quite  puzzled  the  latter  individual  to  account  for.  "  Not  that 
those  awful  critters  from  the  States  are  afeared,  for  by  thunder  ! 
I  believe  they'd  follow  old  '  Rough  and  Ready,'  a.-  they  call  him, 
to  the  very  gates  o'  Jimmy  Squaretoes'  underground  arrange- 
ments— but  I  kind  o'  think  the  gineral  has  calk'lated  putty  sharp 
about  the  chances,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  kin  afford 
to  lay  by,  and  rest  a  spell.     That's  my  'pinion,  Don  Ribera." 

"  Senor  Dusenhury,  you  are  a  sensible  man,"  said  Don  Man- 
uel, sententiously,  as  he  lit  a  fresh  cigar  from  the  silver  brazier  of 
coals  which  the  fair  Mexieana  banded  to  him.  "  I  respect  your 
opinion  because  it  is  precisely  ray  own.  General  Ampudia  shouli 
have  marched  away  without  making  any  stipulations  for  the  fu- 
ture, collected  a  greater  force,  roused  the  people,  and  returned 
upon  Monterey,  backed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  republic." 

"  He's  skeered,  I  reckon,"  said  Dusenhury — "  skcered  orfullv." 

"  lie's  afraid  of  his  shadow — like  half  our  popinjay  generals," 
muttered  the  old  man.  "  But  it's  no  nse  talking  about  this 
doomed  nation.     Monterey  is   but  the  beginning  of  its  troubles." 

"  O,  dear  father!  why  are  you  so  fearful  of  our  poor  Mexico  !" 
cried  his  beautiful  daughter,  approaching  Don  Manuel,  and  plac- 
ing one  white  hand  caressingly  upon  his  snowy  head.  "  Is  she 
not  unfortunate — is  she  not  also  brave  and  noble  !" 

"  She  is  all  that  you  say,  child — but  her  base  children  are  her 
worst  enemies." 

"Ah,  father!  what  a  general  you  would  have  been  !"  laughed 
Mexieana. 

Dusenhury  contented  himself  with  smoking  his  cigar,  and  r<  - 
plying,  when  he  found  an  opportunity,  to  the  oracular  savin  - 
of  the  ancient  Don  Manuel,  who  avowed  his  determination  to 
set  forth  on  the  morrow  for  Tampieo,  and  take  his  chances  for 
getting  safely  to  sea. 

"  And  you,  1  suppose,  senor,  will  lose  no  time  in  pushing  fo 
ward  to  your  countrymen,"  said  the  uilmininlmdure.     "  Now  that 
Monterey  is  in   their  possession,  and  the  country  open  back,  you 
will  experience  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  frontier." 

"  And  precisely  for  that  reason,  I  reckon  I'll  not  push  on," 
remarked  Duseuburv. 
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"  Indeed,  senor !    And  wherefore  not  ?" 

"  Became,  Don  Ribera,  I'm  a  pood  deal  o'  your  notion  about 
what's  goin'  to  happen.  General  Tavlor'Il  just  put  ahead,  when 
this  truce  is  over,  and,  like  as  not,  pain  half  a   dozen    more  victo- 

>ver  these  greasers — beg  pardon — Mexicans,  in  short  order. 
So,  in  that  case,  yon  see,  I  sha'n't  want  to  go  to  the  States 
suddenly." 

"  Ah  !  I  understand  you,  senor.  You  wou'.d  remain  and  wit- 
ness the  utter  fall  of  this  wretched  country — join  with  your  bar- 
barous countrymen  in  insulting  a  nation  which — " 

"  Now,  Don  Ribera,  just  shut  up,"  interrupted  Dusenbury, 
with  a  rather  vehement  gesture,  that  precipitated  his  half-con- 
sumed cigar  orcr  the  balustrade.  "I  never  was  otherwise  than 
agin  this  war,  from  the  first  shot.  However,  I  tell  you  plain,  I 
wouldn't  like  to  see  the  hoys  whipped,  and  so  I  hope  that  Gen- 
eral Tavlor'Il  do  his  dooty." 

"  Then,  senor,"  said  Mexicana,  "you  and  Hannibal  will  go 
with  us  to  Tampico,  will  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  by  thunder  !  I'll  go  to  the  cends  o'  the  earth  with  ye !" 
said   Dusenhury. 

The  next  moment  Jake  Dusenhury  was  putting  vigorously  at 
his  weed,  conscious  that  he  had  said  a  very  bold  thing,  but  unable 
to  divine  how  he  should  remedy  his  fault.  Mexicana,  however, 
only  laughed  heartily,  and  went  away  with  the  brazier,  while  Don 
Manuel,  who  had  heard  the  Yankee's  excited  assent  to  the  prop- 
osition, said,  very  quietly,  that  he  should  be  happy  to  have  Senor 
Dusenhury 's  protection  on  the  journey. 

"And  we  shall  go  to-morrow,"  he  added.  "  Hannibal  will  ac- 
company you.  Then  then1  will  he  myself,  Mexicana,  and  the 
wants — six  in  all.  I  think  there  will  be  no  danger  of  at- 
tack, though  they  say  the  roads  are  infested  above  Victoria." 

"  By  brigands  ?" 

"  By  lawless  characters  of  all  kinds.  To  mend  the  matter,  not 
Idier  can  be  procured  to  escort  ns,  for  love  nor  money." 

"  I  would  rather  trust  to  my  own  barkers  than  to  any  gridiron 
r  of  a  soldier,"  said  Dusenbury.  "And  as  for  brigands 
and  such  chaps,  I  have  hud  experience  of  'em  before,  Senor 
Ribera." 

Don  Manuel  proceeded  to  discourse  with  Dusenbury  concern- 
ing further  arrangements  for  their  journey,  which  resulted  in  the 
understanding  that  the  Yankee  should  accompany  his  new  friends 
to  Tampico,  and  there  assist  in  getting  them  on  hoard  one  of  the 
blockading  ships,  whence  they  could  easily  be  transferred  to  some 
American  or  British  vessel  bound  for  the  old  world. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  administradorc  and  his  party 
took  leave  of  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  leaving  its  inhabitants 
greatly  excited  by  the  further  news  which  reached  them  concern- 
ing the  defeat  at  Monterey,  brought  by  couriers  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  defence.  General  Ampudia  had  retreated  from  the 
city,  and  fallen  buck  with  his  army  toward  the  interior,  where 
were  concentrating  the  new  levies  which  were  to  be  controlled  by 
il  Santa  Anna.  Too  late  the  central  government  would 
learn  that  their  policy  should  have  been  to  throw  detachments 
continually  forward,  reinforcing  the  advanced  troops  of  Gen- 
eral Arista,  in  such  time  as  would  have  prevented  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy.  But  the  opportunity  was  now  lost  forever. 
Monterey,  the  key  of  the  interior,  was  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
I  with  success,  and  determined  to  carry  the  war  to  the  very 
heart  of  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  Don  Manuel  Ribera,  as  in  com- 
pany with  his  daughter  and  Dusenbury,  who  rode  at  the  right  of 
the  maiden,  and  followed  by  Hannibal,  Juan  and  Pablo,  he  left 
Victoria,  and  proceeded  on  the  road  to  Tampico.  The  gay  laugh 
\icana  oft  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  hills  adown  wnich  they 
journeyed  through  the  day,  or  was  borne  in  silvei  clearness  on 
the  still  air  to  the  ears  of  some  wondering  peasant  igirl,  plaiting 
straw  at  her  cottage  door,  or  to  an  admiring  husbandman,  beguil- 
ed for  a  moment  from  hi3  toil  in  the  field.  Dusenbury's  loud  glee 
at  some  lively  sally  of  the  maiden,  and  the  half  shout  of  the 
privileged  Hannibal,  who  was  ever  ready  with  his  native  love  for 
humor,  mingled  at  times  and  added  to  the  hilarity,  so  that  the  ad- 
ministradore,  in  his  novel  enjoyment  of  travel,  almost  forgot  his 
customary  timidity,  and  ceased  to  bid  Juan  and  Pablo  to  "  look 
well  to  their  arms." 

Thus,  the  first  two  days  of  their  easy  journey  passed  pleasant- 
ly enough,  and  Don  Manuel  blessed  his  good  fortune  in  meeting 
the  nepro  Hannibal,  who  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  to 
him  so  good-humored  and  sensible  a  fellow-traveller  as  Dusenbu- 
ry the  Yankee.  More  than  once  the  old  don  expressed  his  wish 
that  the  wretched  Mexicans  whom  they  encountered,  could  have 
infused  into  them  a  modicum  of  the  American  temperament. 

"  In  that  case,"  quoth  the  administradore,  "  there  might  be  hope 
for  the  poor  rascals — but  as  it  is — diablot" 

The  latter  exclamation  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  appari- 
tion of  a  specimen  of  the  "  poor  rascals  "  whose  condition  the 
good  don  so  deplored,  emerging  from  a  thicket  which  they  were 
at  the  moment  passing,  and  stepping  upon  the  road  close  to  the 
saddle  of  the  administradore ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  the  latter's  re- 
mark must  have  distinctly  reached  to  his  ears.  The  Mexican 
wa:  a  biped  of  that  class  peculiarly  described  by  Dusenbury's 
epithet  "  greaser,"  and  his  appearance  in  any  locality  might  have 
resulted  in  a  slight  derangement  of  ordinary  nerves.  He  was  a 
low-browed,  scowling  individual,  with  mahogany-colored  skin, 
lank  cheeks,  hair  matted  and  disordered,  and  teeth  decayed.  He 
carried  in  one  hand  a  heavy  stick,  and  the  other  was  stretched 
out  to  the  administradore  in  an  instantaneous  appeal  for  charity. 

And.  apart  from  his  repulsive  personal  characteristics,  the  man 
exhibited  certainly  as  strong  a  claim  to  compassion  as  garments 
ragged  and  filthy,  shoeless  feet  and  uncovered  head,  joined  to  an 
air  of  sullen   despair,  could   present  to   the  beholder ;    and   so 


thought  the  gentle  Mexicana,  whose  fair  hand  in  an  instant  drew 
from  her  po  :ket  a  handful  of  silver  and  tendered  it  to  the  beggar. 

"  Tut,  tut,  child — if  we  pive  to  every  vagabond  who  cros:  cs  our 
path,  we  shall  soon  have  nought  left  to  give,"  muttered  the  old 
don,  attempting  to  arrest  his  daughter's  hand,  which  had,  how- 
ever, been  emptied  into  the  broad  palm  of  the  Mexican,  lint  ap- 
parently the  fellow  was  not  saiislicd  with  the  liberal  alms  dispens- 
ed by  his  beautiful  countrywoman,  for  at  the  same  instant  in 
which  he  received  the  gift,  he  clasped  also  the  white  lingers  of  the 
maiden,  and  at  the  same  time  grasped  the  bridle  of  her  horse. 
The  movement  was  so  sudden  that  Donna  Mexicana  was  hardly 
aware  of  it  before  she  felt  the  man's  rude  hand  confining  her  arm. 
Dusenbury,  however,  had  in  an  instant  perceived  it,  and  reaching 
his  long  arm  behind  the  maiden,  seized  the  "greaser"  by  the 
neck  with  an  iron  grip.  The  fellow  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  and 
relca'iug  Mexieana's  hand,  turned  his  scowling  face  toward  the 
Yankee. 

"  What  do  ye  mean,  ye  varmint?"  demanded  Dusenbury, 
whirling  the  Mexican  round  to  his  own  steed  with  the  quickness 
of  lightning.     "  What  do  ye  want  with  that  lady  <" 

The  beggar  muttered  something  uhout  the  hand  of  Donna 
Mexicana,  at  which  the  maiden  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  He  but  wanted  to  tell  my  fortune  !"  she  said. 
"  Ah,  senor  !  you  have  frightened  him  out  of  his  senses." 

The  Yankee  released  his  grasp,  and  sent  the  Mexican  reeling 
from  him  with  a  vigorous  push. 

"  Where's  his  manners,  then,  to  take  a  lady's  hand,  without  her 
liberty  t"  exclaimed  Dusenbury,  not  deigning  to  cast  a  second 
glance  at  the  discomfited  "greaser." 

Don  Manuel,  however,  as  well  as  his  daughter,  looked  back  as 
they  moved  on,  and  beheld  the  eyes  of  the  Mexican  following  the 
figure  of  Dusenbury  with  an  expression  of  such  intense  malignity 
that  they  simultaneously  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  Holy  St.  Iagol  what  eyes  !"  cried  the  Castilian. 

"  Santa  Maria  shield  us  !  what  a  wicked  look  I"  exclaimed  his 
daughter. 

But  the  next  moment  the  "greaser"  had  darted  from  the  road 
and  was  lost  in  the  thicket  out  of  which  he  hud  emerged. 

"  That  was  a  dangerous  fellow  !  You  should  never  have  given 
him  anything,  Mexicana  !"  said  Don  Manuel,  as  they  rode  on. 

"  But  he  was  such  a  pitiable  object." 

"  A  brigand — thief — the  Lord  knows  what  else  !"  cried  the  ad- 
ministradore. "  We  must  be  on  our  guard.  Juan!  Pablo  I  look 
well  to  your  arms  !" 

CHAPTER    XXI. 

TIIII    VALLEY    OF    MURILLO. 

The  news  of  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  campaign  which 
had  been  opened  by  the  battle  of  Palo-Alto  and  concluded  with 
the  fall  of  Monterey,  completed  the  annihilation  of  that  party  in 
the  capital  which  still  supported  the  claims  of  General  Paredes, 
and  at  the  same  time  turned  all  eyes  to  the  man  who  was  felt  to 
be  the  centre  of  national  hopes,  if  not  of  entire  national  confi- 
dence— Santa  Anna.  But  to  the  peace  party,  or  to  those  in  favor 
of  an  attempt  to  re-open  negotiations  with  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment, the  intelligence  of  Ampudia's  surrender  imparted  no 
welcome  anticipations  ;  for  with  it  came  the  avowed  determina- 
tion of  the  new  commander-in-chief  and  dictator  to  prosecute  the 
war  at  all  hazards,  and  dispute  every  inch  of  Mexican  ground 
against  the  advance  of  invaders. 

Don  Ricardo  Ramos  and  his  friend  Falcone  were  not,  it  may 
be  imagined,  inspired  with  the  loftiest  impulses  of  patriotism ; 
and  yet  there  were  hundreds  of  adventurers,  holding  stations  of 
responsibility  under  the  government,  and  thousands  of  political 
gamesters  swarming  in  the  capital,  wdio  held  quite  as  lax  senti- 
ments in  reference  to  their  duty  as  citizens,  as  did  either  of  these 
men.  Under  such  influence  the  true  lovers  of  their  country  be- 
held, day  by  day,  their  noblest  efforts  wither  in  neglect — their  best 
aspirations  mocked,  their  fondest  hopes  blighted. 

But  the  two  worthies  above-mentioned  gave  themselves  in 
truth  little  concern  about  the  approaching  dangers  which  men- 
aced their  native  land.  Don  Ricardo  was  rich  and  a  refined  vo- 
luptuary— played  high  at  the  gaming-house,  and  seldom  lost. 
Under  his  tutelage  Falcone  grew  more  adroit  in  his  calculation  of 
fortune,  as  well  as  more  skilful  in  controlling  her  uncertain  chan- 
ces, so  that  there  seemed  now  little  danger  of  his  ever  being  com- 
pelled to  turn  footpad,  or  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
blowing  out  his  own  brains  on  account  of  bankruptcy. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  young  captain's  (for  Falcone  still  held  the 
commission  of  Paredes,  and  was  in  command  of  a  company  at 
the  castle  of  Chapultcpcc)  unremitted  efforts  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  his  North  American  enemy,  Dusenbury,  and  the 
North  American  maiden  in  whom  he  was  no  less  interested,  in 
spite  of  her  rejection  of  his  advances,  Senor  Gabriel  remained  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  cither.  That  they  were  concealed 
not  many  leagues  from  the  capital  was  strongly  impressed  upon 
his  mind,  though  the  country  had  been  scoured  by  his  spies  as 
well  as  traversed  by  himself  and  Don  Ricardo,  in  every  direction. 
At  times,  indeed,  the  thought  that  they  might  have  met  with 
some  fearful  accident  among  the  mountains,  which  had  removed 
them  forever  from  both  friends  and  foes,  would  obtrude  upon  his 
reflections,  but  he  banished  it  immediately,  choosing  rather  to  re- 
main in  incertitude  than  to  recognize  a  possibility  of  his  revenge 
losing  its  victim  or  his  passion  its  object. 

Thus  passed  the  months,  till  the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  the  fall 
of  Paredes  and  the  capitulation  of  Monterey,  followed  one  anoth- 
er in  agitating  the  public  mind.  But,  hardly  had  the  latter  event 
been  chronicled  by  report,  than  intelligence  more  nearly  affecting 
his  desires,  was  communicated  to  Falcone.     Don  Ricardo  roused 


him  one  evening  with  the  information  that  he  had  at  length 
obtained  certain  truces  of  the  fugitive  Ter 

"  And — Dusenbury." 

"  Of  him  I  have  as  yet  learned  but  little.  One  at  a  time  ought 
surely  to  satisfy  you,  my  dear  Gabriel.  Here  we  have  the  lovely 
Ameiicau  maiden  almost  in  our  clasp." 

"  In  the  n  line  of  all  that's .  Explain  yourself,  Don  Ri- 
cardo, and  tell  me  where  she  is." 

"Ah,  you  come  to  your  senses.  Well,  to  shorten  the  matter, 
Gabriel,  the  fair  one  is  at  a  romantic  hacienda,  some  miles  this 
side  of  Puehla,  where,  snngly  concealed,  she  has  hitherto  managed 
to  baffle  all  our  search." 

"  And  how  the  fiend  did  you  find  this  out  ?" 

"  By  the  merest  accident.  A  silver-trader  from  Chihuahua, 
who  has  dealings  with  Senor  Dusenhury,  and  who  is  a  talkative 
fellow,  made  acquaintance  with  me  last  night  at  the  gaming-table. 
Prom   him    I    learned  that  your   friend,  the  Yankee,  had    | 

through  Pucblu,  and  given  a  note  to  the  silver-trader  to  convey  to 
n  hacienda  on  his  way  to  the  capital.  This  note  was  to  Senor 
Alonzo  Vallejo,  the  young  cavalier  who  accompanied  the  Amer- 
icans. This  was  hint  enough  to  me,  and  following  up  the  trail,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  Scnora  Teresa  is  within  a 
day's  good  ride  of  us,  and  quite  secure,  as  she  fancies,  fiom  all 
molestation." 

"  And  this  Vallejo  !" 

"  Is  with  her,  it  seems — but  him  you  do  not  fear?" 

"Fear!"  echoed  Falcone.  "  I  think  not,  Don  Ricardo.  But — 
this  pood  news — is  overpowering !     What  shall  we  do  now  '." 

"A  half-dozen  stout  fellows  at  our  hocks  will  easily  remove 
whatever  objections  the  senora  might  interpose  to  our  company — 
eh,  Gabriel  <" 

"And  she  can  be  brought  here,  to  your  house,  in  Mexico  ?" 

"  Certainly — where  the  grave  H  not  more  secret." 

"  Let  us  set  out  at  once." 

"  To-morrow,  my  dear  Gabriel.  But,  one  other  thing  is  neces- 
sary.     You  think  you  love  this  gitl,  my  friend  '!" 

"  Proud  and  insulting  as  she  is,  1  cannot  help  it." 

"  And  you  will  marry  her — I  think  she  will  agree  to  no  other 
course." 

"  I  vill  marry  her,  Don  Ricardo." 

"  That  is  nobly  spoken,  Gabriel,  and  you  shall  lose  nothing  by 
it,  for  I  am  rich,  and  will  take  care  of  her  dowry.  All  we  want 
is  a  priest  when  the  senora  arrives." 

"  Priests  are  not  hard  to  find  in  Mexico." 

"  Well,  can  we  not  secure  our  friend  the  padre,  whom  you  so 
nearly  murdered  with  that  unlucky  shot  ?  He  is  in  prison  still, 
I  believe." 

"  But  he  is  completely  recovered  from  his  wound.  These  friars 
arc  tough." 

"  All  the  better.  When  he  is  wanted,  I  shall  take  measures  to 
have  him  released,  hut  will  first  make  a  bargain  for  his  services  in 
the  matter  of  the  marriage.     You  comprehend  me,  Gabriel  ?" 

"  Yes — but  I  fear  this — Padre  Herrata  is  an  impenetrable 
fellow." 

"  He  must  be  gained  over.  With  friars  one  can  do  anything. 
And  he  has  influence,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  with  your  senora, 
so  he  can  smooth  the  matter  for  you  as  no  other  priest  could." 

"  That  is  true  !     He  is  acquainted  with  her." 

"  I  am  right,  then,  Gabriel." 

"  I  leave  all  in  your  hands." 

It  was  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day,  not  long  after  this  conversa- 
tion, that  the  two  schemers,  Don  Ricardo  and  Falcone,  might  have 
been  seen,  in  company  with  six  other  horsemen,  riding  leisurely 
along  the  national  road  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  declivity  which 
conducted  to  the  entrance  of  Murillo's  valley,  near  which  was 
situated  the  hacienda  of  Lorenzo  and  Inez — the  happy  retreat  in 
which  the  lovely  Teresa  had  till  now  found  a  secure  refuge. 

September  was  drawing  near  its  close,  and  the  luxuriant  beauty 
of  the  valley  and  plain  had  arrived  at  its  highest  point  of  perfec- 
tion. The  emerald  woods  rocked  in  leafy  magnificence,  the  rich, 
soft  verdure  of  the  meads  stretched  into  the  passes  and  up  the 
mountain  sides  and  broadly  across  the  plains,  and  far  and  near 
the  harvest  fields  and  gardens,  teeming  with  their  ripened  pro- 
duets,  presented  a  picture  of  plenty  and  luxury  in  nature  which 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  rude  assaults  of  man.  War  had 
not  yet  assailed  the  peaceful  plains  of  the  ancient  Cholula. 

But  neither  Don  Ricardo  nor  his  younger  associate  took  much 
interest  in  the  lovely  scenes  beneath  their  eyes.  They  were  intent 
upon  other  purposes,  long  conceived  and  now  ripening  to  com- 
pletion. Little  conversation  passed  between  the  two  during  their 
ride  from  the  small  hostelry  where  the  party  had  lodged  on  the 
previous  night,  but  they  had  matured  their  plans  beforehand,  and 
now  waited  oidy  for  the  moment  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

The  thick  woods  through  which  the  road  wound,  before  reaching 
the  eminence  on  which  stood  the  hacienda,  shielded  from  observa- 
tion of  all  who  might  approach  from  the  direction  of  the  hills, 
while  many  narrow  openings  in  the  prospect  afforded  to  the 
traveller  glimpses  of  the  house  and  grounds,  long  before  he  reach- 
ed their  immediate  vicinity.  Don  Ricardo  and  Falcone  were 
thus  enabled  to  make  their  observations  at  a  distance  before  ar- 
riving in  the  neighborhood  ;  and,  after  satisfying  themselves  that 
their  followers  could  be  concealed  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  gardens  of  Lorenzo,  they  prepared  to  dismount  and  dispose 
their  horses  within  the  leafy  covert  which  lined  the  mountain 
sides. 

The  six  men,  who,  at  a  word  from  their  leade  rew  them- 
selves from  the  saddle,  and  proceeded,  without  confusion  to  teth- 
er their  steeds  in  such  manner  as  to  permit  the  animals  to  crop 
the  herbage,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  should  he  securely  con- 
fined within  the  thicket,  were  such  characters  as  one  seldom  meets 
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in  time  of  quiet  or  in  a  peaceful  land,  but  who,  in  Mexico,  are  at 
all  seasons  too  common.  Swarthy  ami  sunburnt,  with  the  stamp 
of  fierce  passions  marked  legibly  upon  their  faces,  and  with  n 
look  in  their  eves  that  told  of  the  utter  recklessness  which  inspired 
them,  these  fellows  might  he  recognized  at  once  as  members  of 
that  lcpero  confederacy  which  is  the  curse  of  Mexico,  as  the  laz- 
zaroni  are  the  pest  of  Naples.  Devoid  of  conscience,  yet  pos- 
sessing cunning,  violent  in  passion,  yet  cringing  with  instinctive 
baseness,  these  wretches  afford  a  fair  type  of  the  degradation  of 
manhood,  when  ignorance  and  despotism  unite  to  enslave  it — 
when  the  loftier  feelings  of  humanity  are  blotted  out,  and  the 
-or  of  man's  physical  attributes  retains  no  spark  of  divine 
intelligence  ;  alike  unconscious  of  true  religion  or  patriotism,  yet 
superstitiously  servile  to  priestcraft,  and  tilting  material  where- 
with ambitious  demagogues  may  work  their  country's  ruin.  Such 
is  the  half-bandit,  half-imbecile  lepero  of  Mexico. 

It  had  not  been  difficult,  therefore,  for  Don  Ricardo,  by  the 
bribe  of  a  well-filled  puree,  to  choose  his  instruments  lor  the 
present  enterprise  ;  and  now  naught  remained  for  the  completion 
of  his  nefarious  designs  against  Senora  Teresa  hut  the  opportu- 
nity to  approach  the  hacienda  as  soon  as  the  fair  inmates  of  its 
walls  should  lie  discovered  in  their  morning  walk  through  the 
sequestered  grounds.  For  this,  the  conspirators  had  not  long 
to  wait. 

The  Senora  Teresa  had,  in  the  seclusion  of  her  new  home,  sur- 
rounded by  the  gentle   attentions  of  her  hostess,  and   cheered  by 


alarm,  Teresa  found  herself  tightly  wrapped  in  a  heavy  cloak  and 
home  swiftly  through  the  dense  undergrowth  that  laced  the  forest- 
paths.  In  vain  she  struggled  with  all  her  strength  and  strove  to 
articulate  a  cry.  The  arm  of  Gabriel  Falcone  gathered  her  slight 
form  nearer  to  his  breast,  and  the  ruffian's  hand  pressed  the 
mantle  more  closely  on  her  lips.  Don  Hicardo  led  the  way,  part- 
ing the  thicket  for  their  passage,  and  at  times  assisting,  without 
speaking,  in  the  management  of  his  companion's  restless  bur- 
then. Thus  the  abductors  hurried  through  the  woodland  to  the 
sheltered  covert  where  the  leperos  awaited  their  coining,  in  readi- 
ness to  mount  and  gallop  away  with  the  prize  which  they  had  not 
deemed  so  easy  of  attainment.  But,  indeed,  the  prize  was  not 
yet  secured. 

For,  as  the  ruffians  reached  the  thicket's  edge  and  gave  the  sig- 
nal to  their  myrmidons  to  emerge  from  their  hiding-place,  Teresa, 
with  a  spasmodic  exertion,  forced  the  covering  momentarily  from 
her  mouth,  and  uttering  a  shriek  of  pain,  half  smothered,  hut 
still  piercing  in  its  despair,  sunk  insensible  in  the  anus  of  her  kid- 
napper. Don  Ricardo  muttered  an  oath  and  hurriedly  made 
toward  the  thicket,  whither  Falcone  followed  with  the  now  motion- 
less weight  which  he  bore.  Ere,  however,  the  latter  had  advanced 
another  pace,  he  saw  himself  confronted  by  the  form  of  a  young 
man,  who,  grasping  a  heavy  club,  presented  himself  in  the  narrow 
path.  It  was  Alonzo  Vallejo,  who,  half  doubting  that  he  had 
caught  the  sound  of  Teresa's  voice,  had  hastily  rushed  to  the  spot 
and  beheld  the  situation  of  his  beloved.     At  once  he  grasped  the 


remaining   leperos,  and,  forgetting   that    but   one   man   op| 
them,  they  turned  as  if  to  flee  from  the  spot.     But  the  voice  of 
Don  Hicardo  recalled  them. 

"  Cowards  !  do  ye  fear  a  stripling  like  that  V  cried  the  latter, 
drawing  his  sword  and  rushing  upon  Vallejo,  whose  weapon 
immediately  crossed  with  his. 

And  now  it  seemed  that  the  poor  lover  was  indeed  to  expiate 
his  devotion  with  his  life  ;  for,  though  Falcone,  embarrassed  with 
bis  insensible  burthen,  could  take  no  part  in  the  conflict,  yet  five 
armed  men  Upon  one,  was  odds  too  fearful  to  resist.  Neverthe- 
less, the  young  man  for  a  moment  gallantly  withstood  his  antag- 
onist, who  pressed  him  vigorously,  at  the  samo  time  crying  to 
the  leperos  : 

"  Leave  him  with  me  !  Out  with  the  horses  and  mount.  I  will 
settle  this  affair." 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  the  horses,  which  stood  ready 
for  flight,  were  led  into  the  road,  and  whilst  Vallejo,  unequal  in 
strength  or  skill  to  Don  Ricardo,  felt  his  arm  failing  under  the 
latter's  nssaults,  the  leperos,  with  deadly  imprecations  upon  the 
slayer  of  their  comrades,  had  assisted  Falcone  in  securing  Teresa 
upon  one  of  the  dead  ruffians'  steeds. 

"  Settle  that  youth  with  a  pistol-shot,"  cried  Falcone,  as  be 
sprang  to  his  steed,  to  one  of  the  leperos  beside  him. 

The  obedient  villain  at  once  drew  his  weapon  and  fired  it  at 
Alonzo,  just  as  the  latter  received  Don  Ricardo's  blade  in  his 
sword-arm.     But  the  bullet  pissed  the  youth  harmlessly. 
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the  deep  and  poetic  affection  of  Alonzo  Vallejo,  recovered  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  depression  which  had  threatened,  after  the 
death  of  her  unfortunate  brother,  to  cast  a  blight  over  her  young 
life.  The  consolation  of  love  is  mighty,  and  as  Teresa  grew  daily 
more  sensible  of  the  worth  and  nobility  of  Vallejo's  character, 
and  felt  that  he  was  becoming  inexpressibly  dear  to  her,  the  bit- 
ter recollection  of  her  late  bereavement  became  softened  in  her 
mind,  and  she  ventured  to  cast  off  a  melancholy  foreign  to  her 
nature  and  youth,  and  once  more  began  to  look  forward  to  the 
radiant  future  which  loving  hearts  are  ever  weaving  out  of  the 
lieautiful  mists  that  enfold  them,  and  which  they  cannot  believe 
will  ever  distil  to  tears. 

Such,  perhaps,  were  the  dreamings  that  occupied  Senora  Tere- 
sa— such  hopes,  perhaps,  formed  the  burden  of  her  thoughts,  as 
leaving  her  friend  Inez  engaged  in  the  graceful  duties  of  her 
household  station,  she  descended  from  the  hacienda  to  wander 
amid  the  garden  walks,  perchance  to  venture  into  the  great  depths 
of  the  woods,  and  there  steal  suddenly,  with  a  fairy  footstep, 
upon  her  dreaming  lover  Alonzo,  who,  stretched  beneath  some 
brandling  tree,  was  very  likely  at  that  moment  building  bright 
realms  of  fancy,  in  which  her  beauteous  self  was  throned,  the 
queen  of  all  his  future  hopes. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  senora's  reflections,  as  she 
passed  from  the  garden,  after  plucking  a  bunch  of  fresh  blossoms, 
and  entered  upon  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  woody  mountain 
side,  they  were  rudely  cut  short  by  the  sudden  rush  of  a  man 
from  the  thicket  near  her,  and   before    she   could    utter  a    note   of 


only  weapon  in  his  reach,  the  fragment  of  a  fallen  tree  that  lay 
near,  and  east  himself,  upon  the  villain,  whom  he  immediately 
recognized  as  his  former  antagonist,  Gabriel  Falcone. 

Had  the  gamester  been  armed  in  proof,  and  of  a  giant's 
strength,  he  could  scarcely  have  withstood  the  sudden  onset  of  the 
young  lover,  or  escaped  impending  death  from  the  huge  weapon 
which  Vallejo,  inspired  by  the  momentary  vigor  of  a  .Hercules 
levelled  at  his  enemy.  But  Falcone,  at  the  instant  in  which  he 
beheld  his  peril,  adroitly  interposed  the  form  of  Teresa  beneath 
the  threatening  blow.  Alonzo's  arm  remained  fixed,  as  if  petri- 
fied, and  ere  he  could  recover  his  presence  of  mind,  Don  Ricardo 
had  discovered  the  danger  of  his  comrade,  and  emerged  from  the 
thicket  followed  by  all  the  leperos,  who  threw  themselves  at  once 
upon  the  young  Mexican. 

Vallejo  saw  the  strength  and  audacity  of  the  kidnappers,  but 
he  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  life,  if  necessary,  in  defence  of  Teresa. 
Springing  asido  to  avoid  Don  Ricardo,  he  struck  the  foremost 
lepero  so  sturdy  a  blow  with  the  huge  eluh  be  had  seized,  that  the 
villain  fell  bleeding  to  the  earth.  Then,  relinquishing  the  un- 
wieldy weapon,  he  rushed  upon  the  fallen  man  and  grasping  with 
one  movement  the  sword  from  his  scabbard  and  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  stood  in  a  moment  armed  before  his  surprised  enemies. 
Don  Ricardo  fell  back  a  pace,  and  just  in  time  to  escape  the  bul- 
let which  sped  from  Alonzo's  pistol.  It  grazed  his  cheek  and 
buried  itself  in  the  brow  of  a  lepero  who  stood  behind  him. 

Such  an  unlooked-for  disaster  as  the  fall  of  two  of  their  com- 
rades in  the  space  of  a  moment,  seemed   to  strike  a  panic  in  the 


"  Curse  your  unsteady  hand  !"  cried  Falcone,  drawing  a  pistol 
from  his  own  holster. 

But  ere  he  could  discharge  it  another  interruption  changed  the 
face  of  affairs.  A  sudden  dash  was  heard  from  the  roadside, 
and  the  tall  figure  of  a  Mexican  officer  sprang  into  the  path,  and 
dashing  toward  the  gamester,  who  sat  on  horseback  next  to  the 
steed  on  which  two  of  the  leperos  supported  Teresa,  grasped  him 
firmly  by  the  shoulder,  and  tore  him  from  the  saddle  to  the  ground. 
Then,  striking  the  lepero  who  had  just  discharged  his  pistol,  a 
heavy  blow  with  his  fist,  which  laid  the  myrmidon  beside  his  mas- 
ter, the  stranger  drew  his  sword  and  prepared  to  renew  the  con- 
flict. This  unexpected  incident  put  the  conspirators  and  their 
assistants  to  flight. 

Senora  Teresa,  who  had  speedily  recovered  from  her  swoon, 
now  looked  wonderingly  upon  her  rescuer,  whilst  Lorenzo  with  a 
half-dozen  servants  appeared  advancing  through  the  wood.  Hardly 
had  Lorenzo  glanced  at  the  scene,  than  a  mutual  recognition  took 
place  between  him  and  the  officer.  Their  hands  met  and  then 
they  were  folded  in  a  warm  Mexican  embrace. 

"  Guamozin  !" 

"Lorenzo  I" 

It  was  Montognonc  or  Guamozin.  Sent  by  Santa  Anna  to  the 
capital,  he  had  arrived  in  this  vicinity  this  eventful  morn.  After 
renewed  congratulations  the  joyful  party  returned  to* the  hacienda, 
returning  thanks  to  that  Providence  wluch  Jiad  60  signally  mani- 
fested itself  in  their  behalf. 

[to  be   continued.] 
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SCENES  IN  FLORENCE. 

The  festival  of  St.  John  is  annually  celebrated  at  Florence  with 
(Treat  splendor.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cascine,  a  drive  out- 
side the  gate  of  Pisa  and  the  perpetual  Longchamp  of  Florence, 
excepting  the  long  mercantile  street,  recently  improved  and  em 
liellished,  which  joins  the  palace  and  the  new  cathedral,  there  are 
few  situations  in  Florence  more  favorably  adapted  for  public  cere- 
monies than  the  street  of  stone,  which,  between  two  walls  of  ele- 
gant dwellings  and  sculptured  palaces,  leads  from  the  Duomo  to 
the  church  of  Santa   Maria  Novella.      S  m    Gallo,  La    Scala  and 

n  to  arc  broader,  hut  less  central  avenues.  Besides  this 
street,  dei  Banchi  (Bianchi)  is  the  most  burning  pige  of  the  his- 
tory of  Florence;  it  has  been  the  great  path  of  its  seditions,  and 
of  its  most  memorable  events.  It  is  here  that  the  souvenirs  of 
Dante  ime  most  home  to  us;  the  Portinari  family,  and 

consequently  Beatrice,  lived  there,  and  later  yet,  Bianca  Capello. 
It  was  on  St.  John's  Day,  1438,  that  ]\>pc  ESngcnc  [V.  repaired 
from  Santa  Maria  Novella,  where  he  lived,  following  this  street  to 
the  cathedral  {then  Santa  Reparata)  which  Brnnelleschi  had  just 
completed.  The  first  of  the  engravings,  the  announcement,  rep- 
-  the  square  of  the  Trinity  at  the  opening  of  Loug-Arno, 
near  the  hotel  SehneiderfF,  formerly  one  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Medici.  The  third  represents  the  square  and  obelisk  of  Santa 
Maria  NovelLi  at  the  moment  of  the  chariot  race,  one  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  festival,  instituted  bv  Cosmo  I.,  in  honor  of  St.  John, 
the  patron  saint  of  Florence.  This  race,  imitated  from  antiquity, 
9  the  quadriga;  and  the  colors  of  the  Roman  circus — white, 
red,   scarlet  and  green.     The   engraving  above   shows  the  horse 

without  riders,  which  takes  place  at  the  Piazza  San  Piero. 
These  animals  are  brought  up  in  line  to  a  cord  stretched  across 
the  street,  the  owners  exciting  them  and  rousing  all  their  energies 
for  the  start.     At  a  given  signal  the  cord   is  dropped   and   away 

go  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  The  interest  of  this  race  lies 
in  the  spontaneous  emulation  of  the  noble  animals.  The  goal  is 
marked  by  a  white  drapery,  and  the  horse  who  first  touches  it  is 
of  course  declared  the  victor.  The  spectacle  attracts  vast  throngs 
of  people.  Like  all  the  public  festivals  of  the  Italians,  this  of 
St.  John  is  terminated  by  a  grand  display  of  fireworks,  exhibited 
on  the  Bridge  Alia  Carraia,  not  far  from  the  gate  of  San  Fred- 
diano,  through  which  Charles  VIII.,  coming  from  Leghorn,  en- 
tered Florence  in  141)4.  Formerly  these  pyrotechnics  represented 
the  infernal  regions,  mix»d  with  the  phantasmagoria  of  Dante: 

Diverei  voce,  orribile  lavelle. 
"  Whoever,"  said  the  programme  of  those  days,  "desires  to  have 
news  of  the  other  world  has  only  to  repair  to  the  bridge  of  la 
Carraia;"  and  it  happened  one  day  (1378)  that  the  fireworks  illu- 
minated a  dreadful  catastrophe,  which  the  bills  had  unconsciously 
predicted,  for  the  bridge  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  vast 
multitude  upon  it,  and  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  Florence  per- 
ished in  the  Arno. 


ST.  PETERSBURG  KIRI)  MARKET. 

Perhaps  for  a  stranger,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  this 
world  of  markets  is  that  of  the  Tshukin  Dvor,  where  the  birds 
are  sold.  Two  long  booths  are  full  of  living  specimens  of  or- 
nithology;  pigeons,  fowls,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  larks,  bullfinches, 

-  and  hundreds  of  other  singing  birds  are  there  collected, 
ami  form  the  most  picturesque  anil  variegated  menageries  that 
can  be  imagined.  Each  booth  is  of  wood  and  open  at  the  front, 
so  that  the  while  of  its  contents  may  be  seen  at  once  by  the  pass- 

r.rnger,  who  is  saluted  with  such  a  concert  of  cackling,  crow- 

hattering,  cooing,  piping  and  warbling  as  would  suffice  to 
famish  the  requisite  idyllic  supply  of  melodies  for  a  hundred  vil- 
Between  the  opposite  booths  arc  usually  bridges,  from 
which  the  pictures  of  saints  are  suspended  for  the  edification  of 
Viu  devout.  On  these  bridges  and  on  the  booths  whole  swarms 
of  pigeons  are  constantly  fluttering  about,  the  peaceful  Russian 
a  great  lover  of  this  gentle  bird.  Each  swarm  knows  its 
own  r  >of,  ami  the  birds  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  without 
mu -h  difficulty  when  a  bargain  is  about  to  be  concluded.     The 

id  is  never  eaten  by  a  Russian,  who  would  hold  it  a  sin  to 
Inrm  a  bird  in  whose  form  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  have  mani- 
fested itself.  Pigeons  are  bought  therefore  only  as  pets,  to  be  ted 
and  schooled  by  their  masters.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  Russian 
merchant  directing  the  flight  of  his  docile  scholars.  With  a  little 
flag  fastened  to  a  long  staff  he  conveys  his  signals  to  them,  makes 
them  at  bis  will  rise  higher  in  the  air,  fly  to  the  right  or  left,  or 
drop  to  the  ground  as  if  struck  by  a  bullet  from  a  rifle.  The 
poor  little  singing  birds— the  larks,  the  nightingales,  linnets,  bull- 
finches, etc-.,  must  be  of  a  hardier  race  than  in  more  southern 


lands,  for  in  spite  of  the 
bitter  frost,  they  chirrup 
away  merrily,  and  salute 
with  their  songs  every 
struggling  ray  of  sunshine 
that  finds  its  way  into  their 
gloomy  abodes.  The  little 
creatures  receive,  during 
the  whole  winter,  not  one 
drop  of  water,  for  it  would 
be  useless  to  offer  them 
what  a  moment  afterwards 
would  he  converted  into  a 
petrified  mass.  Their 
troughs  arc  accordingly 
only  filled  with  snow,  and 
this  they  must  liquefy  in 
their  own  beaks  when  they 
wish  to  assuage  their  thirst. 
Moscow  is  famed  for  its 
cocks,  and  here  the  Mos- 
cow cock  may  be  seen 
proudly  strutting  about,  in 
cages  and  out  of  them. 
The  best  pigeons  are  said 
to  come  from  Novgorod, 
and  Finland  furnishes  the 
chief  supply  of  singing 
birds  ;  geese  arc  brought 
even  from  the  confines  of 
China,  to  be  sold  as  rari- 
ties in  the  Tshukin  Dvor, 
after  a  journey  of  more 
than  four  thousand  miles  ; 
gray  squirrels  may  be 
rolling  about  in  their  cages 
like  incarnate  quicksilver; 
while  rabbits  and  guinea- 
pigs  without  number  gam- 
bol their  time  away  in  their 
little  wooden  hutches. 
Within  the  booth,  a  living 
centre  of  all  this  living 
merchandize,  behold  the 
merchant,  closely  wrapped 
in  his  wolf-skin,  and  ready  to  dispose  of  his  little  feathered  serfs 
at  any  acceptable  price.  At  the  back  of  the  booth,  be  sure,  there 
hangs  a  saintly  picture  of  some  sort,  its  little  lamp  shedding  a 
cheerful  light  to  guard  the  feathered  crowd  against  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  intruding  demons ;  but  there  are  evil  spirits  that  the  good 
saint  cannot  banish.  Man  is  there  to  hold  in  chains  or  sentence 
to  death,  according  as  it  may  suit  his  calculations  for  profit,  or 
the  caprices  of  his  palate.  On  shelves  around  are  ranged  the 
trophies  of  his  murderous  tribe,  and  the  northern  swans,  the  heath- 
cocks  (reptshiki)  and  snow-white  partridges  (kurapatki),  arc  piled 
up  under  the  very  cages  from  which  the  captive  larks  warble  their 
liquid  notes.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  quantity  of  these  birds  arc 
vi'irlv  consumed  at  the  luxurious  tables  of  St.  Petersburg.  Iu 
the  winter  the  cold  keeps  the  meat  fre<h,  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitates  its  conveyance  to  market.  Tne  partridges  come  mostly 
from  Saratoff;  the  swans  from  Finlani  ;  Livonia  and  F.sthonia 
supply  heathcocks  and  grouse,  and  the  wide  steppes  must  furnish 
the  trap  geese  which  flutter  over  their  endless  plains  where  the 
Cossack  hunts  them  on  horseback,  and  kills  them  with  his  for- 
midable whip.  All  these  birds,  as  soon  as  the  life-blood  1ms  flown, 
are  converted  into 
stone  by  the  frost, 
and,  packed  up  in 
huge  chests,  arc 
sent  for  sale  to  the 
capital.  Whole 
loads  of 
snow-white  hares 
find  their  way  to 
market ;  the  little 
animals  are  usual- 
ly frozen  in  a  run- 
ning position,  with 
their  ears  pointed, 
and  their  legs  out- 
stretched before 
and  behind,  and 
when  placed  on 
the  ground,  look, 
at  the  first  glance, 
as  if  they  were  in 
the  act  of  escap- 
ing from  the  hun- 
ter. Bear's  flesh 
is  also  sometimes 
offered  for  sale  in 
this  market:  and 
hero  and  there 
may  be  seen  a  fro- 
zen reindeer  lying 
in  the  snow  by  the 
side  of  a  booth, 
its  hairy  snout 
stretched  forth  up- 
on the  ground,  its 
knees  doubled  up 
under  its  body, 
and  its  antlers  lis- 
ing  majestically 
io[0  the  air ;  it 
looks  as  if,  on  our 
approaching  it,  it 
would  spring  up 
and  dash  away 
once  more  iu  the 
search  for  iu  na- 
tive forests.  The 
mighty  elk,  like- 
wise is  no  rare 
guest  in  this  mar- 
ket, where  it  pa- 
tiently presents  its 
horns  as  a  perch 
for  the  pigeons 
that  are  fluttering 
about,  till,  little  by 
little,  the  axe  and 
saw  have  left  no 
fragment  of  the 
stately  animal,  but 


every  part  of  it  has  gone  its  way  into  the  kitchen  of  the  wealthy. 
Similar  markets  for  birds  and  game  will  be  found  in  every  large 
Russian  city.  Indeed,  the  habits  and  fashions  of  the  Russian 
markets  are  completely  national.  Those  of  Moscow  vary  but 
little  from  those  of  Tobolsk  :  and  Trkhutsh,  Odessa  and  Archan- 
gel have  shown  themselves  equally  servile  in  their  imitation  of 
the  metropolitan  bazaars. 


GIRLHOOD  OF  RACHEL. 

Some  years  ago,  the  summer  habitua  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
used  to  find  amusement  in  listening  to  an  open  air  entertainment 
of  some  singularity.  A  pale,  thin,  fragile,  but  bright-eyed  ami  in- 
tellectual looking  girl  of  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  used 
to  appear  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  walk,  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore sunset,  attended  by  an  old  woman  who  carried  a  violin,  a 
tin  cup  and  a  carpet.  While  the  girl  stood  apart  for  a  moment, 
with  something  of  a  rapt  look,  the  old  woman  spread  the  carpet, 
put  down  the  cup  at  one  corner,  and  scraped  a  preliminarv  air 
upon  the  violin.  The  air  was  not  always  appropriate  to  the  dra- 
ma that  was  to  follow,  for  the  favorite  overture  of  the  performer 
was  "Mu' m' si lh  Piiaon  ml  utie  blonde!" — and  that  was  like  mak- 
ing" Yankee  Doodle"  or  "Nancy  Dawson"  pass  as  introduc- 
tory symphonies  to  "  Hamict  "  or  "  Macbeth."  However,  the  or- 
chestra having  terminated  the  prelude,  the  girl  stepped  on  to  the 
carpet  with  the  air  of  a  little  tragedy  queen,  and  recited  long  ti- 
rades from  Racine  and  Conicille.  But  then  she  recited  them  su- 
perbly ;  and  despite  her  air  of  suffering  and  her  exceedingly  poor 
attire,  she  produced  such  an  effect  upon  her  hearers,  that  while 
she  rested,  the  audience  were,  never  weary  of  filling  the  cup  car- 
ried round  by  the  old  woman,  with  sous  and  half-franc  pieces,  in 
order  to  encourage  her  to  new  efforts.  The  collection  was  always 
a  large  one  ;  and  when  the  delicate  looking  child  retired,  all  pal- 
pitating and  with  a  flush  upon  her  cheek,  of  which  it  were  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  it  were  the  flush  of  her  own  triumph  or  that 
of  death  destined  to  triumph  over  her,  the  acclamations  and  cor- 
dial compliments  of  her  hearers  greeted  her  as  she  passed.  Well, 
a  winter  had  gone  and  a  summer  bad  come,  but  with  it  did  not 
come  to  the  loiterers  in  the  Elysian  fields  the  tragic  muse  whom 
they  were  disposed  and  eager  to  welcome.  But  during  the  year 
a  marvellous  child  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  Gymnase  Drama- 
tiquc.  She  came  like  a  meteor  and  so  disappeared.  The  truth 
was,  that  her  f  lends  saw  at  once  that  she  was  too  good  for  that 
stage  and  she  was  withdrawn,  in  order  to  appear  on  one  more 
classical.  Well  do  I  remember  that  we  loiterers  in  the  shady  av- 
enues that  lead  to  Ncuilly  used  to  dispute,  and  we  youths  the 
loudest  of  them  all,  as  to  whether  the  debutante  of  the  Gymnase 
was  or  was  not  the  inspired  nymph  that  used  in  the  public  high- 
way to  create  as  much  delight  as  Duchcsnois  herself  before  the 
critical  pit  of  the  "  Fraue.iis."  The  dispute  was  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  us,  and  in  the  meantime  WO  spoke  of  our  absent  delight 
as  of  a  lost  Pleiad,  and  so  the  year  wore  away.  And  then  came 
mftil  night  on  which  a  girl,  of  whom  no  one  had  previous- 
ly heard  by  the  name  which  she  now  wore,  glided  on  to  the  stage 
of  the  Theatre  Franc.iis,  and  iu  a  moment  awoke  French  tragedy 
out  of  the  shroud  in  which  she  had  been  decently  enveloped 
Mine  Duchcsnois  had  laid  her  down  to  die.  The  name  of  the  girl 
was  Rachel  ;  and  SO  pule  and  unearthly  was  she,  yet  so  inspired 
in  her  look,  so  commanding,  so  irresistible,  that  every  one  was 
not  only  ready  to  acknowledge  the  new  sovereign  of  the  tragic 
throne,  but  all  Paris  declared  that  the  Rachel  who  was  now  fa- 
mous forever,  was  no  other  than  the  poor  girl  who  used  to  stand 
on  a  carpet  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  recite  Racine  and  Cor- 
ncille  for  sous  and  half  franc  pieces. — Dr.  Devon's  "Men  and 
Habit*." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 
THE  IDEAL  Ol:'  TIIK  SPIRITUAL. 

BT    MRS.    t.    B.    B.    WALDO. 

The  lofty  walls  arc  tapestried  raparblj 
With  scenes  of  glory,  changing  evermore: 

Anil  light  —  nut  of  the  sun  or  moon— is  streaming 
O'er  golden  dome  and  tasnllaM  floor : 

Far-reaching  aisles,  with  everlasting  pillar*. 

And  jewelled  paTcu  rnt  mortal  foot  oe'er  prcst : 
Such  Is  the  Inner  temple ;  at  whose  altar 

My  weiry  spirit  folds  her  wing*  to  rest  ' 

It  is  a  hanntel  spot— a  spell  Is  o'er  it; 

Ami  all  around,  on  terrare,  lake  and  tree, 
Knchanting  blrd-notea  mingle  with  the  perfume 

Of  flowers,  that  bloom  to  live  eternally  I 

I  said  'twas  haunted— not  in  the  old  fashion, 

Hv  restless  sprites,  whose  coming  I  should  fear — 

But  by  anpd  forms  of  the  true-hearted, 
Who  seek  my  earthly  pilgrimage  to  eheer. 

1  see  their  radiant  unl'.es,  and  hear  their  voices. 
In  dear,  familiar  tones,  repeat  my  name; 

Fond  arms  encircle  me,  and  joy  ecstatic 

Pervades  my  soul,  and  thrills  my  trembling  frame! 

tat.  smile,  when  I  describe  this  habitation, 
And  say  I  am  deceived — but  well  I  know, 

That  He  who  gave  me  powers  for  such  creation, 
Would  never  mock  my  yearning  spirit  sol 

Not  half  so  real  is  my  ontward  being, 

Wearing  itsc'f  away  in  earthly  strife; 
While  stronger,  brighter,  grows  this  blest  ideal — 

The  sacred  earnest  of  eternal  life. 

. 1   ■  ■»    > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   ilOSICRUCIAN. 


BY    FRANCIS    UAt'Oy. 

When  James  the  First  of  England,  that  "  crowned  cur,"  had 
betrayed  Baleigh  unto  death,  lie  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
affairs  of  a  more  jocund  nature,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  entrance 
into  England  of  the  destined  bride  of  his  son  Charles,  Frince  of 
Wales.  Buckingham — who,  though  far  fitter  for  a  troubadour 
than  a  statesman,  was,  at  that  time,  master  of  the  highest  offices 
of  the  realm,  including  the  chief  justiciary,  the  wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  the  lord  high  admiralty  of  Great  Britain, — en- 
couraged the  infatuation  of  the  king,  and  proposed  a  plan  more 
absurd  than  the  wanderings  of  the  Paladins  in  search  of  Angelica, 
a  plan  no  less  than  that  the  prince,  in  disguise  of  a  knight  errant, 
accompanied  by  Buckingham  himself,  should  visit  the  court  of 
Spain,  and,  in  propria  persona,  woo  and  win  the  infanta.  Instead 
of  checking  so  precious  a  scheme,  the  king  gave  it  his  hearty  con- 
sent ;  and  being  speedily  equipped,  the  prince  as  knight  and  Buck- 
ingham as  squire,  they  soon  stood  together  on  the  coast  of  France, 
bound  on  their  southern  way. 

Scarcely  had  they  passed  a  day's  journey  beyond  Faris,  ere  the 
country,  far  and  wide,  became  illuminated  at  evening,  with  bon- 
fires on  the  hills,  colored  lamps  hung  in  every  window  of  the 
many  villas,  and  triumphal  arches  of  dazzling  light  over  the  en- 
trance of  every  hamlet.  Bright  flags,  bearing  the  French  escutch- 
eon, hung  rippling  from  casement  to  casement  across  the  broad 
streets,  and  the  great  cathedral  of  the  town  behind  was  one  blaze 
of  candle,  cresset  and  gilded  spire.  At  first,  Buckingham  thought 
all  this  pomp  was  a  salute  to  the  prince,  whom  they  must  have 
discovered,  bnt  was  finally  re  assured,  by  the  information  vouch- 
safed by  a  peasant  returning  with  his  bundle  of  fagots  fiom  the 
woods,  that  it  was  in  honor  of  the  sweet  Princess  Henrietta,  the 
darling  of  the  French,  who  returned  that  way  from  the  court  of 
Naples,  whither  she  had  been  tarrying. 

A  bend  of  the  road  brought  them  in  full  view  of  a  tower,  where, 
the  peasant  informed  them,  the  princess  and  her  attendants  would 
lodge  that  night,  as  guest  of  her  friend  the  Marchioness  du  Bene. 
The  tower  stood  alone  like  a  huge  column  upon  a  lofty  hill,  and 
was  the  solitary  remnant  of  an  old  inheritance  ruined  by  feudal- 
ism and  civil  commotions.  A  scanty  band  of  attendants  stood 
around  the  gates  with  torches,  and  in  every  bracket,  niche  and 
loophole  of  the  wall,  burning  knots  of  pitch-wood  sent  forward  a 
ruddy,  smoke-wreathed  glare.  Large  latticed  windows,  at  about 
the  central  height,  proclaimed  the  reception-room,  and  the  perfect 
composure  of  all  things  bespoke  the  rare  precision  and  refinement 
of  the  marchioness. 

"  Stcenie  !"  said  Prince  Charles,  to  his  companion,  "we  two 
will  lodge  in  this  tine  ruin,  and  behold  what  manner  of  marvel  is 
she  for  whom  so  gay  a  reception  waiteth." 

"  I  doubt,  your  highness,  would  we  be  received." 
"  Nay,  a  trial  will  do  us  no  harm.  Bemcml>cr,  my  squire,  our 
respective  disguise.  The  Knight  Gervase  feareth  naught ;"  and 
spurring  their  steeds,  the  two  dashed  up  the  hill  and  halted  IxAnc 
the  group  of  astonished  attendants.  "  Your  mistress,  the  mar- 
chioness," demanded  the  prince,  and,  awed  by  his  commanding 
address,  a  gray-haired  seneschal  withdrew  to  seek  her.  Instead 
of  ordering  the  stranger  into  her  presence,  the  marchioness  came 
speedily  down  the  open  flight  of  steps,  fearing  lest  some  accident 
to  the  princess  would  be  announced.  As  she  paused  in  the  de- 
scent, fully  visible  in  the  torchlight,  the  prince  threw  himself  from 
the  saddle,  and,  bowing  almost  to  the  ground,  said  :  "  Your  lady- 
ship beholdeth  an  adventurer  and  his  squire,  who,  bound  on 
knightly  errand,  beseech  your  hospitality  till  the  morrow's  sun 
shall  send  them  on  their  way." 


The  marchioness  hesitated  an  instant. 

"  Our  abode,"  she  answered,  "  is  prepared  for  a  royal  occupant. 
Yet  never  be  it  said  the  widow  of  l)u  Bene  turned  from  his  door 
those  bound  in  his  own  holy  profession  of  arms.  Sir  knight,  you 
are  most  welcome."  And  consigning  their  steeds  to  a  groom,  she 
bade  a  footman  conduct  them  to  suitable  apartments,  requesting 
their  presence  below,  when  refreshed. 

Accordingly,  within  an  hour,  Buckingham,  in  a  proper  although 
elaborate  toilet,  accompanied  the  prince  to  the  reception-room. 
Prince  Charles,  who  was  declan  d  the  handsomest  man  of  his  fa- 
ther's kingdom,  wore  only  the  dignified  undress  of  a  knight ;  his 
rich  sword  by  his  side,  and  a  purple  mantle,  on  whose  fringed  end 
was  embroidered  in  gold  the  English  heraldry,  thrown  over  his 
shoulder  and  looped  low  behind — an  attire  that  admirably  dis- 
played the  pensive  beauty  of  a  countenance  whose  paleness  was 
enhanced  by  the  beamy  eyes,  the  dark  love  locks  flowing  on  his 
Bhoulder,  and  the  curling,  silky  beard  just  fringing  cheek  and  lip  ; 
no  wonder  if  the  marchioness,  charmed  by  such  appearance,  re- 
ceived him  with  an  impressive  cordiality  quite  worthy  of  his  real 
and  unknown  rank. 

A  few  moments'  conversation,  replete  with  courtly  phrase  and 
compliment,  was  interrupted  hy  a  burst  of  loyalty  as  the  warden 
called  aloud  from  the  top  of  the  tower :  "  Her  highness  cometh  !" 
"Ay,  it  is  she!"  cried  the  marchioness,  as  she  beheld  the  small 
cavalcade  approach  from  the  wood.  "  Conduct  me,  sir.  I  will 
greet  her  at  the  gate ;"  and  placing  her  hand  in  that  of  the  prince, 
she  led  the  way  down. 

The  coach,  where  sat  the  Princess  Henrietta,  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  from  the  lofty  summit  of  the  hill  where  they  stood,  as  it 
wound  from  the  wood,  along  the  river  side  and  among  the  bosky 
hedges  of  the  road  below.  A  jutting  mass  of  rock  lined  the  path 
on  one  side,  a  little  in  advance,  and  the  outriders  having  preced- 
ed, as  the  coach  itself  was  passing,  there  came  a  mighty  flash,  fol- 
lowed by  the  loud  report  of  a  dozen  fire-arms  aimed  at  the  atten- 
dants, and  a  band  of  men  sprung  from  the  shelter  of  the  rocks, 
and,  knocking  the  coachman  into  the  dust,  turned  the  vehicle 
about  amid  loud  shrieks  from  one  of  the  occupants,  and  reentered 
the  forest. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  save  her !"  cried  the  marchioness, 
wringing  her  hands. 

And  Charles,  who  had  perceived,  by  the  glare  of  illumination, 
a  shorter  path  through  which  he  could  intercept  the  villains,  darted 
down,  followed  by  Buckingham  and  the  servants.  Leaping  fence 
and  dyke,  hewing  his  way  through  thickets,  he  plunged  into  the 
forest,  and  just  as  the  leader,  goaded  by  the  spur  of  a  self-consti- 
tuted postilion,  would  have  dashed  by,  the  ponderous  hilt  of 
Charles's  sword  descended  upon  his  head  with  the  force  of  a  giant, 
and  felled  him  to  the  ground  ;  while  Buckingham  dealt  a  similar 
blow  to  the  rider.  As  quickly  as  the  bandits  had  usurped  the 
coach,  so  quickly  were  they  ousted  from  their  position,  and,  con- 
tent with  saving  the  princess  and  her  property,  the  conquerors 
left  them  in  the  forest,  and  once  more  turned  the  coach  about, 
freed  the  horses  from  the  burden  of  the  dead  leader,  and  galloped 
back.     Still  the  female  voice  within  continued  loud  lamentation. 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  a  low,  sweet  tone,  which  was,  nevertheless, 
very  firm  and  authoritative,  and  must  have  belonged  to  the  prin- 
cess,— "  be  quite  directly,  Marie.  We  arc  safe  now."  And,  in  a 
few  moments,  the  princess  was  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  the  sob- 
bing marchioness. 

"  My  love,"  cried  the  latter,  as  they  entered  the  drawing-room, 
"  had  it  not  been  for  this  brave  knight,  never  had  I  seen  thee 
again  !" 

The  princess  threw  herself  on  a  cushioned  lounge  without  a 
word,  and,  while  the  marchioness  sat  on  a  low  seat  beside  her, 
closed  her  eyes  as  if  completely  weary.  At  the  marchioness's  re- 
quest, her  maidens  and  attendants  retired  to  their  apartments, 
and,  obedient  to  a  sign,  the  prince,  smiling  at  Buckingham,  took 
a  lute  and  sang  with  exquisite  modulation  an  Italian  canzonet. 
Then  bowing  low,  he  would  have  resought  his  apartment;  but  the 
princess,  springing  to  her  feet,  caught  his  hands. 

"Delay  a  moment!"  she  cried.  "I  have  thanked  you  for 
nothing,  generous  stranger,  for  I  had  no  words  to  utter.  You 
have  saved  me  from  death,  and  worse  than  death — from  the  arms 
of  Gaspard  de  Marchc  !  I  can  never  thank — never  repay  so  great 
a  debt,  but  the  Lifelong  gratitude  of  a  princess  of  France  is  at  your 
service."  All  the  hauteur  of  her  previous  conduct  had  vanished, 
and  in  its  place  a  beaming  thankfulness,  a  gentle,  yielding  tender- 
ness was  visible,  as,  half-drooping  before  him,  she  held  his  hands. 
"  Believe  that  you  owe  me  nothing,  dear  madam  !"  answered 
Charles,  in  her  own  language.  "  The  pleasure  of  having  rescued 
so  divine  a  beauty  from  the  grasp  of  ruffians  would  be  sufficient 
recompense  for  the  labors  of  Hercules."  And  he  released  her 
hands.  If  he  had  thought  her  beauty  divine  before,  what  must  he 
think  now  when,  throwing  aside  the  hood  of  rose-colored  silk  she 
had  hitherto  worn,  she  turned  the  full  force  of  it  towards  him  ? 
Large,  dewy,  languid  eyes — dusky  wells  of  light,  beaming  beneath 
a  curtain  of  fine  lashes  that  curled  back  in  their  pencilled  length  ; 
features  like  some  antique  intaglio  in  delicate  regularity  ;  the  small 
scarlet  lips,  half-parted  and  pouting  over  their  ivory  enclosure;  a 
pale  roseate  tint  resting  on  the  firm,  soft  cheek,  and  long  hair, 
half-escaped  into  curling  masses  of  darkness  from  the  braids  that 
confined  it  beneath  a  fillet  of  pearls  ;  a  form,  lithe  and  slender  as  a 
sylph's,  and  clad  in  an  ash-colored  robe  broadly  faced  with  rose, 
combined  in  all  a  beauty  which  the  prince  in  his  wildest  dreams 
had  never  imagined. 

She  returned  to  her  seat,  and  motioned  Charles  to  take  one  by 
her  side ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  a  cushion  at  her  feet, 
questioning  the  marchioness  who  Gaspard  de  Marche  might  be. 
The  princess  took  the  word  from  the  marchioness's  mouth. 

"  He  is  a  villain  !"  she  said.     "  A  needy  adventurer  ;  a  Kosieru- 


cian — detestable  chimera !  who  thinks  to  obtain,  perhaps,  even 
mv  father's  crown  by  forcing  me  to  wedlock.  He  is  mistaken, 
and  he  forgets  the  Salie  law.  Far  from  placing  a  crown  upon  his 
head,  my  father  will  put  his  head  upon  the  traitor's  block  !" 

"  Is  that,  then,  the  reward  of  having  loved  in  France  !"  asked 
Charles,  expressively. 

"  The  reward  of  those  who  love  beyond  their  rank,"  she  an- 
swered, haughtily. 

The  color  flew  into  Charles's  cheek,  not  unobserved  by  the 
princess,  who,  dropping  her  lids,  hummed,  with  a  deeper  hue  on 
her  own  meanwhile,  the  first  words  of  a  light  air  : 

"  The  nightingale  who  hvmns  the  rose  all  night. 
Pours  forth  no  noU>  till  the  full  bloom  is  blown, 
But  bursts  in  musical,  ecstatic  flight. 

When  veils  of  tendcrest  green  aside  are  thrown. 
And  rolled  in  fragrance  the  rich  heart  offers  itself  bis  throne.*' 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  till  the  pageant,  prepared 
by  the  marchioness,  according  to  custom,  for  the  royal  Henrietta's 
pleasure,  entered,  disported  and  departed.  Then,  after  partaking 
refreshments  and  prolonging  a  merry  conversation  till  a  late  hour, 
they  separated. 

A  heavy  shower,  accompanied  by  violent  wind,  had  fallen  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  when,  early  in  the  morning,  Prince  Charles 
descended  the  staircase  and  entered  an  open  balcony  filled  with 
-.  looking  out  over  the  broad  chatellany,  upon  the  other  sido 
of  the  tower,  he  espied  the  princess,  attended  by  a  fair-haired  girl, 
binding  up  the  vines  of  convolvulus  and  fragrant  eglantine,  blown 
down  by  the  last  night's  gale.  Her  robe  was  of  pure  white, 
loosely  girdled,  and,  blushing  as  she  turned,  she  wound  her  rosy, 
taper  fingers  in  the  dropping  mass  of  her  dark  hair,  ere,  with  a 
sudden  motion,  she  took  a  spray  of  eglantine,  and  offered  it  to  him 
as  she  returned  his  morning  salutation.  Pressing  the  hand  that 
gave  it  to  his  lips,  the  prince,  with  perfect  gallantry,  opened  a 
scene  of  light  badinage  that  gave  Henrietta  time  to  re-assure  herself, 
and,  accepting  his  arm,  she  left  the  balcony  and  entered  the  break- 
fast-room, whither  Buckingham  had  already  conducted  the  fair 
attendant  Marie,  and  where  the  marchioness  awaited  them. 

That  day,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  marchioness,  the  next  day 
and  the  next,  delayed  by  heavy  rains,  till  a  week  and  more  had 
elapsed,  he  prolonged  his  stay.  At  last  the  sun  rose  clear  and 
bright ;  the  horses  were  ordered  round,  and  Buckingham  was  be- 
low at  the  gate,  receiving  the  hearty  farewells  of  the  marchioness, 
who  half-suspected  some  disguise,  awaited  the  prince.  Meanwhile, 
Charles  still  delayed  with  Henrietta.  They  were  standing  to- 
gether in  an  alcove,  the  princess  leaning,  white  and  trembling, 
against  the  light  balustrade,  Charles  gazing  sadly  at  her,  and  toy- 
ing idly  with  the  white  rose  he  held.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
lips  of  him  who  was  on  his  way  to  wed  another  woman  were  palo 
as  hers  in  whose  presence  he  now  stood  and  whose  farewell  he  had 
come  to  receive. 

"  And  you  will  persist  in  going  f"  asked  she,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  It  is  my  duty,  and  were  it  not,  I  could  no  longer  trespass  on 
the  hospitality  of  so  recent  a  friend  as  the  marchioness." 
"  Can  friendship  only  grow  on  long  acquaintance  V 
"  No  other  way,  your  highness.     Love  indeed  springs  into  the 
world  full  grown,  yet  friendship  is  puny  and  weak,  and  of  con- 
stant growth." 

"  But  love  is  its  apotheosis." 

"  True,  dear  lady ;  therefore,  even  friendship  with  those  of  su- 
perior station  must  be  forsworn." 

"  Insensate  man  !"  she  cried,  a  passionate  color  streaming  over 
her  pale  face.  Then  checking  herself,  she  only  said  :  "  Farewell, 
Sir  Gervase  !  Farewell,  generous  preserver !  Bank  is  the  curse 
of  us  all,  and  thrones  are  gilt  icebergs.  Gladly  would  I  pass 
through  worse  dangers  to  be  thus  again  rescued.  Go  ;  leave  mo 
isolated  by  pride!"  and  tearing  her  hands  from  his  retaining  grasp, 
she  fled  up  the  corridor,  and  sadly  the  knight  and  his  squire  rodo 
from  the  tower. 

Six  months  had  passed,  and  Charles,  with  his  follower,  was 
wandering  among  the  Apennines,  the  prince  having  left  Spain, 
heedless  of  the  handsome  infanta,  and  filled  with  the  love  of  Hen- 
rietta ;  for  she,  too,  had  been  visitant  among  the  dons,  a  guest  of 
the  Spanish  court,  with  her  princely  pride  forever  rebuking  her 
passion  for  a  knight.  Amid  festive  throngs  and  lordly  sports,  at 
tourney,  dance  and  promenade,  in  palace  and  in  barge,  he  for 
three  months  had  met  and  squired  her;  for,  carrying  despatches  as 
an  honored  messenger  merely,  the  infanta  and  her  friends  were 
ignorant  of  his  incognito,  and  knew  him  only  as  the  Knight  Ger- 
vase. Wandering  through  orange  groves  and  down  olive  gar- 
dens, many  a  time  by  moon  and  star-light,  had  his  lips  severed  to 
utter  words  of  passionate  emotion,  for  which  he  knew  the  sad  girl 
waited  in  answering  suspense ;  but  shudderingly  thinking  how 
bloody  a  war,  should  he  slight  the  Spanish  and  wed  the  French 
princess,  must  ensue  ;  how  fiercely  the  intriguing  Gondomar  would 
excite  the  Spaniards,  and  how  many  lives  must  be  lost  to  please 
his  idle  fancy ;  again  he  fell  into  miserable  silence.  He  could 
sacrifice  himself,  he  thought,  to  his  people's  good,  and  thus  early 
he  began  his  trial. 

And  Henrietta  had  glided  by  his  side,  her  eyes  glooming  largo 
and  pensive,  her  cheeks  losing  their  crimson  tints,  her  manner 
silent,  uncertain,  tearful,  until,  at  last,  gathering  up  her  retinue, 
she  resought  her  now  cheerless  home;  and  the  Knight  Gervase,  a 
month  later,  made  his  worshipful  adieu,  and  embarked  on  a  small 
ship  for  London. 

Scarcely  had  they  sailed  a  day  and  night  beyond  the  straits, 
when  a  frightful  tempest  seized  and  drove  them  back  upon  their 
path,  through  the  straits  and  far  up  the  Mediterranean,  and 
stranded  them,  wrecked  and  weary,  on  the  Italian  shore.  Leaving 
the  coast,  they  entered  the  country,  and  sustained  by  a  scanty  pro- 
vision they  had  secured,  a  week's  journeying  found  them  in  a 
hostile  region,  shut  in  among  the  Apennines,  and  floating,  in  a  ' 
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narrow  skiff  found  on  the  banks,  down  a  stream  that  broadened 
mid  narrowed  at  the  bases  of  lofty  mountains,  along  wide,  marshy 
regions  and  under  cavernous  hills,  in  sunlight  and  in  starlight, 
through  a  succession  of  several  days.  At  last  the  river,  running 
under  a  natural  arch  of  dripping  stone,  flowed  through  a  cavern 
larger  than  they  had  heretofore  crossed,  whose  vast  roof,  full  of 
frosty  sparkling,  gave  hack  distant  flapping  echoes  to  the  rushing 
stream  and  to  their  own  low  voices.  Staliie-titic  formations  of 
marvellous  beauty  depended  from  the  vault ;  waterspouts  dashed 
them  here  and  there  with  a  perpetual  spray,  and  all  the  perpendi- 
cular side  of  the  cavern  was  carved  with  grotesque  outlines  and 
.strangest  hieroglyphics. 

"  Steenie  !"   cri  sd    Charles,    suddenly.      "  All    along    have    I 
thought  we  were  traversing  regions  hewn  by  art,  and  now  I  recog- 
nize it.    Behold  carven  yonder  the  cross,  symbol  of  light 
ding  rays  of  splendor  upon  a  plain  washed  with   dew — dew,  most 
powerful  solvent  of  gold  !     This   cavern   and    those   behind,  and 
God  knows  how  many  beyond,  are  the  realms  of  the  Kosicrucians, 
and  of  Gaspard  do  Marcho  !     Now    we   may   learn    something  of 
rious  art." 
As  he  spoke,  lite  boat  swept  into  a  broad   cove  of  the  cavern, 
waters  were  yellow  with  lamplight,  and    turning,  full  of 
-limcut,  the  voyagers  beheld,   upon   the   side  where  should 
ecu  the  surface  of  carven  rock,  long  curtains  heavily  adorned 
I  across  a  wide  arch,  and  opening  into  an   apart- 
ment filled  with  a  luxury  and  magnificence  that  was  plainly  visi- 
on the  boat.     Four  brilliant  sconces,  slowly   burning   per- 
swung  from  the  lofty  and   highly  ornamented   ceiling,  and 
ill-filled  grates  sent  out  a  cheerful  gleam  as  they  glowed  with 
ruddy  embers.      Rich  crimson  tints  of  shadow  relieved   the  bright- 
tnd  threw  a  flcsh-likc  hue  across   the  pale  brows  of  marble 
«jd  still  and  white  in  their  niches.     But  beneath 
;tre  of  the  arch,  at   the  water's   edge,   stood    a   figure  more 
pale  and  perfect  than  the  most  symmetrical  of  statues,  as   loosely 
clad  in  white  drapery,  with  a  scarlet   mantle   wrapped   about  her, 
and   long,  dark  hair   falling   around    her;  she    gazed  with    wild, 
melancholy  eyes  into  the  depths  of  the  pool  at  her  feet.     It  was 
Henrietta,  the  princess  of  France.     Charles  uttered   an  exclama- 
tion of  delight  and  wonder,  and,  seizing  his   oar,  gave  a  trcmen- 
wcep  and  sprung  from  the  boat  to    her   side.     Instantly  the 
ith  its  single  occupant  swinging   round,  in    the   rebound  of 
Iden  a  movement,  grazed  its  keel  against  an  unseen  point  of 
md  a  noise  like  the  beat  of  a  thousand  gongs  filled  the  whole 
with  fearful  echoes. 
'*  O  you  arc  lost,  Sir  Gervase  I     You   are   lost  I"    shrieked   the 
pard  de  Marche  holds  me  in  durance  here.     He  is 
at  hand.     You  have  touched  the  spring,  and  all  the  Kosicruciaus 
ibout  you.      Leave  me  and  escape  !" 
n  your  highness  by  free  will  ?" 
"  Not  so  indeed,  Heaven   knows.     Save  yourselves  and   think 
not  of  me." 

"  If  thou  wilt  come  with  us,  dear  lady,  we  may  yet  all  be  safe." 
sitated,   then  wringing  her  hands,  half  turned 
away. 

"  Your  highness  thinkcth,"  said  the  prince,  in  low,  bitter  tones, 
"that  there  are  other  adventurers  like  (iaspard  de  Marche. 
Know,  lady,  that  the  Knight  Gervase  wishes  only  to  restore  thee 
to  happini 

Tie-  color  going  and  coming  in  her  cheeks,  the  shining  tears 
and  the  quick  breath,  told  too  painfully  her  thoughts  ;   a  moment 
laved,  then  stepped  freely  towards  the  skiff.     One  foot  was 
on  the  gunwale  ;  her  hand  was   in  that  of  Charles  ;  Buckingham 
sat  with  uplifted  oar;  wild,  joyful  hope  beamed  on  the  three  faces, 
when  a  score  of  boats  shot  from    up  and  down   the  cavern,  and 
completely  fenced  them  in.     At   the   same   moment,   Gaspard  de 
Marche,  tall  and  erect,  stood  alone  beside   the   fugitives,  and  seiz- 
ing the  sword  of  Charles,  whirled  and  threw  it  far  into  the  stream. 
"  You  arc  my  prisoner,"  said   he,   blandly.     "As  for  my  fair 
I  did  not  dream  she  would  spread  such  wings.      It  is  doubt- 
-  nit  to  be  foiled ;  hut  you  have  had  your   turn.     By 
what  name  am  I  to  know  my  haughty  guest?" 

"I  am  called  Gervaso,  the  knight,"  replied  Charles,  curtly,  who 
now  found  himself  completely  in  the  power  of  his  rival  and 
enemy. 

The  princess,  proud  ami  unmoved,  retired  within  the  apartment, 
and  seated  herself  beside  the  grate,  toying  a  hand-screen  to  and  fro. 
"  The  heir  of  England's  crown,"  murmured  Gaspard  de  Marche, 
in  a  tone  inaudible  to  Henrietta,  "can  afford  to  lay  aside  imperial 
dignify  in  quest  of  lovesome  adventures,  but  cannot  afford  to 
cross  the  path  of  Gaspard  de  Marche.  Bet  him  beware!"  And 
he  courteously  offered  his  hand  to  Buckingham,  who,  disdainfully 
rejecting  it,  lav  back  in  the  boat.  "Make  room,  my  merry  men 
all,  for  the  squire  of  Knight  Gervase!"  then  cried  De  Marche. 
"  Who  sails  from  here,  must  sail  alone.  Adieu,  gentle  sir;  dream 
not  of  rescuing  your  master;  he  will  enter  one  of  the  Cinque 
Purls  ere  you,  their  warden,  can  I"  and  touching  the  boat  lightly, 
it  spun  round  with  the  quick  impetus,  and  darted  from  the  cove 
down  the  dark  bosom  of  the  stream.  The  other  boats,  at  com- 
mand of  their  master,  shot  off  in  pursuit,  and  followed  in  sight  of 
Buckingham  till  he  emerged  into  sunlight,  when  they  drew  great 
stone  gates  across  the  cavern's  mouth,  and   left  him. 

AVhen  they  were  lost  to  the  view  of  De  Marche,  he  turned  with 
most  courtly  tone  and  address,  bade  his  unwilling  guest  a  warm 
welcome,  and  entered  into  as  blithe  a  conversation  as  if  he  were 
the  warmest  friend  on  earth.  Not  long  had  his  gay  quips  been  in 
play,  when  a  low  stone  door  opened,  and  a  bent,  old  man,  gray 
and  wrinkled,  entered.  Shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  he  gazed 
steadily  at  the  prince,  and  then  beckoned  De  Marche  aside.  He 
spoke  the  Latin  tongue,  and  both  Henrietta  and  the  prince  com- 
prehended him. 


"  They  love,"  he  saiil  ;    "  lovci  ,    they  will  never  servo 

us.     Not  all  the  gold  of  France  will   attain   our  purpose.      Suffer 
them  to  go." 

"  Not  I,"  laughed  De  Marche,  unheeding  the  crimson  blushes 
that  dyed  Henrietta's  face.  "  If  I  never  attain  the  great  aim  of 
Bosicrueian  mystery,  shall  I  lose  my  love  and  labor  '  Hundreds 
of  miles  I  journeyed  to  bring  her  hither.  Nay,  the  prim 
fairer  than  gold  ;  her  crown  is  gold  itself.  Kingly  power,  I  now 
believe,  is  the  only  philosopher's  stone.  Aleliymy  is  wearisome. 
Lover's  abliymy,  permuting  everything  it  touches  to  gold,  is  the 
truest — the  best.  Go  hang  over  thy  alembic,  good  Martin,  and 
join  us  at  the  symposium.      We  understand  each  other." 

The  old  man  sighed — a  sigh  full  of  old  memories  of  a  youth 
buried  under  ruined  hopes,  trampled  upon  and  desecrated  by  one 
degrading  purpose, — and  lift  the  place.  After  a  time  sir 
vants  spread  before  them  a  sumptuous  feast.  Many  masked 
guests  gaily  partook,  and,  rising  from  the  table  at  midnight,  Gas- 
pard de  Marche  bade  the  silent  princess  a  stately  good-night,  and 
conducting  Prince  Charles  along  a  vaulted  corridor,  turned  the 
key  upon  him  within  a  well-furnished  apartment. 

A  long,  weary  time  thus  passed  over,  whose  monotonous  hours, 
like  scenic  figures  on  an  antique  frieze,  variously  passed  the  old 
man  Martin,  querulous  and  mournful;  the  prince  haughty  and 
silent;  Henrietta  disdainful  and  impassioned,  and  Gaspard  de 
Marche,  gay,  potent  and  diabolic.  Morning  and  night  were  alike 
in  those  cavern-,  the  secret  repository  of  the  huge  wealth  of  so 
great  a  society  as  the  Kosicrucians,  and  lamplight  always  reigned. 

"  I  pine  for  my  native  sunlight,"  said  the  princess,  in  answer  to 
an  interrogation  from  Charles.  "  Dam]),  dark,  ami  the  noise  of 
running  water,  wearies  me.  Fear  also  of  this  villain!"  und  sho 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

They  wen-  standing  by  the  doorway  of  a  small  cell,  wdierc  the 
old  man  Martin,  appointed  that  morning  to  guard  them,  watched 
intently  the  contents,  bubbling  and  seething,  within  a  small  stone 
cup. 

"  Forty  years  have  I  labored,  no  longer  did  the  children  of  Is- 
rael tarry  in  the  wilderness,"  he  muttered.  "  For  this,  my  art, 
my  hope,  I  gave  up  every  joy.  Loving  children  might  have 
wound  about  me;  a  tender  wife  have  sat  beside  me.  I  denied 
myself,  and  made  my  hearthstone  desolate.  My  Penates,  my 
wife,  my  heirs,  are  in  my  crucibles.  Shall  I  have  suffered  all  this 
for  naught?  O  foolish  dotard  !  Leave  thy  thinking;  remember 
thee  of  her  whose  heart  thy  wild  purpose  brake.  Thou  hadst  no 
pity  on  her.  Thy  pity  must  be  bought  with  blood.  Wherefore 
pity  these  V  ar.d  he  seized  phial  after  phial  of  precious  drops,  and 
distilled  them  into  the  crucible's  molten  mass. 

Finding  themselves  thus  disregarded  by  their  sentinel,  Charles 
and  the  princess  turned  and  wound  along,  down  vaulted  passages 
and  spiral  staircases,  wliiling  the  way  with  gentle  words,  till,  after 
ascending  many  grades,  they  saw  the  light  of  heaven  peeping 
through  sundry  chinks  and  rents  of  the  upper  cavern.  One  ray, 
indeed,  fell  on  the  pale  face  of  Henrietta  herself,  illumining  it 
with  a  color  unwonted  of  late,  and  filling  the  heart  of  Charles 
with  love  and  pity  to  overflowing,  as  he  gazed  upon  her.  She 
stooped  and  plucked  a  snowy  bell-flower  growing  at  her  foot. 

"  Even  flowers,"  she  said,  "  gather  perfume  here.  There  is  joy 
for  all  but  me." 

"Joy  is  within  the  reach  of  many,"  answered  Charles,  "but 
they  scorn  to  extend  the  hand." 

"  They  would  he  despised  should  they  do  so  !"  she  cried.  "  O 
wretched  life,  where  we  live  for  forms!  No  longer  pride,  but 
shame  restrains  me.  I  will  say  it;  I  will  confess  it,  though  you 
spurn  me  at  once,  Sir  Gervase  1  No  hope  is  in  my  heart,  only 
that  I  may  speak  these  wild  words  to  you  and  die  I" 

"  No  need  to  speak  them, — no  need  !"  murmured  Charles,  all 
fear  of  Spanish  war  and  ministerial  murmurs  banished,  all  great 
emotions  glowing  in  his  eyes.  "  Gervase,  the  knight,  might  fear 
to  s|>;-ak  of  love  to  a  princess  of  France  ;  but  I,  Charles  of  Eng- 
land, thine  hereditary  foe,  thine  eternal  lover,  declare  it.  Thou 
art  dearer  than  crown  or  kingdom,  and  for  thee  only  would  I  live  !" 

His  lips  showered  hers  with  kisses,  as  her  head  lay  on  his  bo- 
som, and  he  murmured  words  more  passionate  yet.  They  stood 
where  the  scattered  rays  of  light  from  crack  and  crevice  fell  on 
them  in  the  narrow  place,  built  upon  either  side  with  solid  stone. 
In  front,  below  them,  and  impeding  further  progress,  was  a  cistern 
of  deep  black  water,  behind  them,  through  the  galleries  by  which 
they  passed,  huge  sluices  and  empty  water-works.  A  low,  distant 
roar  and  rumble,  like  thunder  among  the  Apennines,  was  heard, 
swelling  nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  car  plainly  discerned  the  rush 
of  vast  volumes  of  water  rolling  ever  on.  The  cistern  at  their 
feet  rocked  its  contents  turbidly  ;  escape  was  not  to  he  thought  of 
there.  The  other  way  !  The  flood  was  boiling  up  the  spiral 
staircases  they  had  ascended,  hissing  through  all  the  devious  ways, 
and  [louring  along  the  gallery  with  maniac  speed.  Should  they 
fly  ?     It  was  impossible. 

"  There  is  no  safety  !  '  cried  Henrietta,  throwing  her  arms  about 
her  lover's  neck.  "  Let  us  die!  Better  thus,  wrapped  in  one  last 
embrace.     God  shrive  thee,  my  beloved  !" 

Nearer  thundered  the  waves,  when,  with  a  fearful  crash,  they 
Ceased,  and  dead,  echoless  silence  reigned.  Charles  cast  his  eves 
around.  High  above,  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  holding  a  torch  in  his 
hand,  and  gazing  mockingly  upon  them,  sat  Gaspard  de  Marche. 
Behind  them,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gallery  whence  they  had  issued 
and  whence  they  expected  destruction,  stood,  with  dripping  hair, 
the  old  man  Martin. 

"  Be  would  have  slain  ye  when  he  saw  your  bliss,"  he  said, 
pointing  at  De  Marche  ;  "  but  I — I  remembered  a  time,  to  reach 
which  I  cross  a  bridge  of  weary  years, — a  time  when  I,  too,  loved, 
and  I  saved  ye.  I  have  curbed  the  torrent.  Follow  me  I"  Tak- 
ing the  fainting  girl  in  his  arms,  Charles  quickly  went  witli  him, 


along  the  still  wet  halls,  till    they    reached    dry    ,  ltd    the 

apartment  by  the  banks  of  the  stream.    "(!  u  thy  dress 

for  mine,"  said  Martin.  "  Yond,  r  bands  of  gray  hair  wind  round 
thy  face  and  head.  Hang  over  crucibles,  and  vouchsafe  few  words 
lo  any.  Thou  wilt  personate  Martin  the  Rosierueian ;  I  will  con- 
duct the  maiden  to  France,  and  will  return  for  thee,  since  I  alone 
can  guide  thee  hence."  All  things  were  quickly  ordered  as  he 
bade,  and,  leading  Henrietta  by  the  hand,  he  vanished  speedily. 

The  next  day,  Charles  sat  in  the  recess  of  the  alchemist,  when 
he  heard  the  step  of  Gaspard  dc  Marche  approaching.  Spring- 
ing to  h  grasped  a  phial  and  bent  eagerly  down  lo  the 
crucible. 

"  Where  are  the   miscreants,    Martin  ?"  thundered   De   Marche. 

"  Are  they  flown  ?    Answer!    By  Heaven  I  if  thou  toyest  longer 

I  will  brain  thee  !" 

Waiting  till  three  precious  drops  had  fallen  from  the  phial,  held 
by  a  hand  trembling  apparently  with  age. 

"  Trouble  me  not !"  said  Prince  Charles,  in  the  cracked,  queru- 
lous tones  of  Martin.  "What  care  II  I  will  have  no  murder. 
Go  thy  way  and  seek  them.     I   but  brought  them   into  dry  pas- 

Gaspard  ile  Marche  was  far  from  satisfied;  but  he  dared  not, 
despite  his  threat,  offer  injury  to  one  so  invaluable  fo  the  society, 
and  he  left  him  ;  nor  in  his  search  did  he  again  trouble  him. 

Three  more  long  weeks  elapsed,  and  old  Martin  stood  before 
the  prince. 

"  She  is  safe  !"  ho  said  ;  "  and  thou  and   Gaspard  de  Marche  ?" 

"  Be  is  afar.  I  have  denied  admittance  to  all,  though  many  a 
r  has  knocked  at  the  cell  with  strange  words." 

"  It  is  well.     Come  thou,  my  son  ;   I  forget  no  promise." 

Many  weary  miles,  far  below  the  roots  of  all  green,  summer 
shrubs,  with  bandages  across  his  eyes,  Charles  accompanied  the 
old  man.  At  last  the  sunlight  warmed  his  heart;  he  journeyed 
over  hills  and  moors,  through  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  now  he 
lay  in  a  boat  that  rocked,  as  he  knew,  upon  blue  waters  ;  and 
when,  finally,  the  bandage  was  lifted  off,  a  little  schooner  bore  him 
down  the  Rhine  between  castled  heights  and  below  a  cloudless 
heaven.  Buckingham  was  by  his  side,  and  the  old  man  Martin, 
who  had  brought  him  hither,  lay  on  the  deck  before  him. 

"  In  all  my  life,"  moaned  Martin,  "  since,  at  my  twentieth  year, 
making  many  hearts  wretched,  I  parted  the  dim  veil  that  shrouded 
my  mystical  future,  I  have  done  no  good  act  but  this.  I  am  old 
and  gray;  I  think,  dying.  God  will  spare  of  his  exceeding  mercy 
for  one  so  needy."  And  softly  closing  his  eyes,  he  turned  away. 
When  sunset  came,  old  Martin,  the  alchemist,  was  dead  ! 

Three  times  a  season  had  rolled  by,  ere  Charles  Stuart  again 
entered  France.  Then  no  longer  the  Knight  Gervase  came  to 
woo,  but  amid  regal  magnificence  and  princely  bounty  a  king's 
son  claimed  his  affianced.  The  bridal  morning  dawned  clearest 
of  bright  days;  all  the  fountains  of  Paris  played;  the  streets 
blazed  with  pomp,  and  hearty  blessings  from  myriad  throats  salut- 
ed the  royal  procession.  When  the  bridal  train  swept  up  the 
aisles  of  Notre  Dame,  beneath  triumphal  organ  peals  and  merry 
chiming  of  a  hundred  belfries,  the  prince,  tall,  stately  and  splen- 
did in  his  pale  dark  beauty  ;  the  bride,  lovely,  blushing,  trembling 
(as  what  bride  was  ever  not  ?) ;  the  kings,  unbent  from  stern  coun- 
cil, with  thoughtful,  benignant  eyes ;  the  queens  eclipsing  each 
other,  with  happy  brows  and  gorgeous  trains;  gay  chevaliers  and 
jewelled  ladies  ;  when  all  this  splendor  shimmered  up  and  down, 
even  the  old  walls  of  the  cathedral  glistened  iu  answering  radi- 
ance, and  the  beholders  smiled  with  delight,  half  fearing  stub  glo- 
ry was  but  the  reflection  of  a  dream.  But  in  the  distance,  lightly 
leaning  on  the  altar  rail,  stood  one  whose  eyes  blazed  scorn  and 
mockery  as  the  holy  services  proceeded,  who  said  amen  to  every 
prayer,  in  clear,  derisive  tones,  and  who  trusted  to  the  magical 
name  of  Gaspard  de  Marche,  as  he  stalked  haughtily  forth  in 
advance  of  the  wedding  suite. 

Centuries  have  passed,  and  even  yet  rumor  sometimes  makes 
mention  of  a  wild  banditti  chief,  who,  throwing  up  the  visionary 
dreams  of  his  alchemic  youth,  became  the  boldest  robber  of  the 
stormy  Apennines  :  a  chief  most  courteous  to  ladies,  fearfully 
ferocious  to  men,  who  was  known  as  Gaspard  de  Marche,  and  who 
6na'ly  was  broken  on  the  wheel.  But  again  a  sister  rumor  whis- 
pers of  an  old  man,  with  lint-white  locks  and  bright,  maniac  eyes, 
wandering  from  realm  to  realm,  crying  aloud  one  cherished  name, 
and  never  listening  to  other  words  than  that.  Be  all  this  as  it 
may,  1  have  seen  the  Italian  peasant  girls  leave  lingering  their 
slack,  pearl  necklaces,  and,  with  a  paleness  overspreading  their 
sun-bronzed  cheeks,  draw  closer  together  in  the  twilight,  as  one, 
more  daring  than  another,  told  venturous  and  thrilling  talcs  of 
Gaspard  de  Marche. 

And  thus  the  Lion  of  England  won  the  Lilies  of  France. 


THE  WOLF  OF  SCANDAL. 

Mr.  Wilbcrforce  relates  that  at  one  time  he  found  himself  chroni- 
cled as  "  St.  Wilberforce"  in  an  opposing  journal,  and  the  follow- 
given  as  an  "  instance  of  bis  Pharisaism  :"— "  He  was  late- 
i,"  says  the  journal,  "  walking  up  and  down  in  the  Bath 
Pump  Room  reading  bis  prayers,  like1  his  predecessors  of  old,  who 
prayed  in  the  corners  of  the  street  to  be  seen  of  men."  "As 
there  is  generally,"  says  Mr.  Wilberforce,  "some  slight  circum- 
stance which  perverseuess  turns  into  a  charge  of  reproach,  I  began 
to  reflect,  and  I  soon  found  the  occasion  of  the  calumny.  It  was 
this  :— I  was  walking  in  the  Pump  Room,  in  conversation  with  a 
friend  ;  a  passage  was  quoted  from  Horace,  the  accuracy  of  which 
was  questioned,  and,  as  I  had  Horace  in  my  pocket,  I  took  it  out 
and  read  the  words.  This  was  the  plain  '  bit  of  wire  '  which  fac- 
tious malignity  sharpened  into  a  pin  to  pierce  ray  reputation." 
How  many  ugly  pins  have-  been  manufactured  out  c  ven  smaller 
bits  of  wire  than  that ! — Bfime  Journal. 


Without  books  God  is  silent,  justice  dormant,  natural  science  at 
a  stand,  philosophy  lame,  letters  dumb,  and  all  things  involved  in 
Cimmerian  darkness. — Bartholin. 
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MONTREAL  SCENES. 

In  No.  11  of  the  present  volume 
we  gave  a  series  of  views  in  and  about 
Quebec,  and  we  now  furnish  a  set  of 
original  designs  by  the  same  artist — 
Mr.  Kilburn,  executed  expressly  for 
this  paper,  illustrating  the  most  no- 
ticeable features  of  the  sister  city  of 
Montreal,  the  second  city  and  chief 
seat  of  commerce  in  Canada.  This 
important  and  interesting  place  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  isl- 
and of  Montreal,  in  the  St.  Lnwrcncc, 
142  miles  southwest  from  Quebec. 
It  lacks  the  commanding  and  pictur- 
esque features  of  the  latter  place,  but 
in  all  other  respects  is  by  far  its  su- 
perior. Like  Quebec,  it  is  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  'own,  but 
the  diffi  n  nee  of  elevation  between 
them  is  inconsiderable.  The  build- 
ings are  generally  of  stone — a  mate- 
rial which  gives  them  a  very  substan- 
tial appearance,  and  the  streets, 
though  narrow,  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
cleanliness  which  reminds  the  travel- 
lcr-of  those  of  our  own  city.  St. 
John's  and  Notre  Dame  Streets  are 
exception',  however,  to  the  general 
rule  of  narrowness,  being  noble  ave- 
nues which  would  not  discredit  any 
city  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
quays,  also,  are  the  noblest  on  this 
continent,  and  are,  indeed,  unsur- 
passed by  any  iu  the  world.     The 


and  symmetrical  spire.  The  Mon- 
treal General  Hospital,  erected  by 
voluntary  contributions,  is  a  very 
large  and  well  managed  institution. 
The  Hotel  Dieu,  under  the  charge  of 
nuns,  is  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  the  sick  and  indigent,  and  the  con- 
vent of  the  Gray  Sisters  is  partially 
devoted  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 
insane,  foundlings,  and  other  objects 
of  charity.  An  excursion  through 
the  island  of 'Montreal  is  very  pleas- 
ant and  interesting.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  Montreal  Mountain  is 
very  extensive ;  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  is  here  seen  in  all  its  sublimity 
and  grandeur.  Opposite  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  is  the  island  of  St. 
Helens ;  upon  this  island  is  a  strong 
fortification,  which  commands  the 
river,  and  is  the  key  to  the  city.  The 
inhabitants  being  composed  mostly 
of  French  Canadians,  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  languages  are  fluent- 
ly spoken  by  all  classes.  The  names 
of  the  streets  are  in  French  upon  one 
corner  and  English  upon  the  other. 
In  1760,  a  year  after  the  capture  of 
Quebec  by  General  Wolfe,  Montreal, 


MECHANICS    INSTITUTE,  MONTREAL. 

city,  with  its  suburbs,  stretches  for  two  miles  along 
the  river  from  north  to  south,  and  for  some  distance 
has  a  nearly  equal  depth  inland.  The  principal 
commercial  avenue  is  called  Paul  Street,  and  ex- 
tends parallel  with  the  river,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  city.  This  is  in  the  lower  town.  In  the 
upper  town  are  several  streets  running  in  the  same 
direction,  and  connected  with  Paul  Street  by  cross 
streets.  In  the  suburbs,  many  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  wood  ;  but  there  are  no  wooden  houses  with- 
in the  space  once  encompassed  by  the  walls,  which 
have  now  fallen  into  decay,  leaving  the  city  entirely 
open.  The  surrounding  eminences  are  beautifully 
wooded,  and  covered  with  villas  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  harbor  of  Montreal  is  not  a  large 
one,  but  perfectly  safe,  and  vessels  drawing  fifteen 
feet  of  water  can  lie  close  to  the  shore.  Its  average 
depth  is  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  fathoms.  St. 
Mary's  rapid,  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  is  a 
powerful  current,  and  difficult  to  stem.  The  La- 
chine  Canal,  about  Montreal,  nine  miles  in  length, 
was  undertaken  to  improve  the  navigation.  A  large 
amount  of  steam  vessels  are  employed  in  navigation, 
and  during  the  summer  season,  vast  rafts  of  timber 
float  past  the  city  to  Quebec  ;  while  the  produce  of 
Upper  Canada  is  transported  in  scows  and  batteaux. 
■  In  winter,  the  ice  is  covered  with  thousands  of 
sledges,  carrying  provisions  to  the  city.  Montreal 
is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  depot  of  the  adjacent 
country  ;  while  most  of  the  business  done  in  Que- 
bec is  transacted  by  branches  of-  the  Montreal 
houses.  Its  trade  is  nearly  or  quite  as  active  in 
winter  as  in  summer.  It  was  formerly  the  head-  ' 
quarters  of  the  fur  trade.  Jt  has  various  manufac- 
tories and  a  number  of  shipyards.  The  markets 
are  excellently  supplied.  The  society  is  pleasant 
and  refined.  About  two-thirds  of  the  popula'ton 
are  ef  French  descent,  the  remainder  being  English, 
Americans  and  Indians,  the  latter  seeming  to  get 
along  much  better  with  the  Gallic  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races.  The  public  buildings  of  Montreal  arc 
numerous  and  handsome.  The  most  prominent  is 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  depicted  in  our  fourth 
engraving.  This  remarkable  edifice,  devoted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship,  is  the  finest  cathe- 
dral in  British  America.  It  is  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, 255  1-2  feet  in  length  by  134  1-2  in  breadth. 
It  is  faced  with  stone  and  roofed  with  tin,  like  most 
of  the  public  buildings  in  Canada,  and  has  six 
towers,  of  which  the  principal  arc  220  feet  in  height. 
On  the  roof  is  a  promenade  76  feet  long  and  20 
broad.  The  principal  window  is  64  feet  high  and  32 
broad.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  1 5,000  per- . 
sons,  and  so  admirably  contrived  are  the  outlets 
that  such  a  congregation  can  disperse  id  six  minutes. 
It  comprises  seven  onapels  and  nine  spacious  aisles. 
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Connected  with  this  establishment  is  the  Black  Nunnery,  founded 
in  1650.  Its  inmates  consist  of  a  superior  and  sixty  nuns,  whose 
duties  are  directed  to  the  education  of  young  girls.  Nelson's 
monument,  the  subject  of  our  last  engraving,  is  situated  in  the 
Place  Jacques  Cartier,  opposite  the  Place  d'Armes.  The  statue 
is  of  colossal  size,  and  stands  upon  a  Doric  column,  resting  upon 
an  elaborately  sculptured  pedestal,  which  has  bas-reliefs  portray- 
ing the  principal  actions  of  the  great  naval  hero.  It  was  original- 
ly a  very  fine  monument,  but  has  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay. 
The  Custom  House,  shown  in  our  sixth  engraving,  stands  on 
Custom  House  Square,  near  the  quays,  and  is  a  neat  and  substan- 
tial building,  which  lias  the  merit  of  being  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  Bonsecours  Market,  as  r.  pre- 
sented in  our  fifth  engraving,  is  a  handsome  stone  structure.  Bon- 
secours Church,  depicted  in  our  third  engraving,  is  an  old  French 
ecclesiastic  edifice,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  antiquity.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Ku.^  Bonsecours,  near  the  market,  and  was  built 
in  1772.  On  the  front  is  the  following  inscription:  "  Si  1'ainour 
de  Marie  en  toil  ccrur  est  grave,  en  passant  ne  t'oublic  dc  lui  dire 
nn  ave,"  an  injunction  on  the  pious  to  say  their  prayers,  in  pass- 
ing, for  the  love  of  the  virgin  mother.  The  Court  House,  shown 
in  the  first  of  our  engravings,  is  a  very  noble  building,  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  finished.  The  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  subject  of 
our  second  design,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Great  St.  James  Street 
and  Rue  St.  Pierre,  and  is  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  the  city. 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  shown  in  our  seventh  engraving,  occupies 
an  elevated  position  at  the  corner  of  St.  Alexander  Street  and 
Hue  Lagnuchctierc.  It  presents  a  noble  appearance.  Most  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  belong  to  the  order  of  St.  Sulpice,  to 
the  members  of  which  Montreal  chiefly  owed  its  foundation.  The 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  attached  to  the  cathedral,  is  a  very  large 
establishment.  In  this  and  another  Catholic  educational  institu- 
tion, the  higher  branches  of  learning  arc  taught  at  very  moderate 
charges.  The  principal  English  church  in  Montreal  is  a  very 
handsome  building  in  the  Grecian  style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
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the  last  remaining  stronghold  of  the  French  in 
Canada,  was  invested  by  Generals  Amherst  and 
Murray,  and  by  Colonel  Haviland.  The  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil,  the  French  governor  general,  finding 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  besieging  force,  and 
despairing  of  succor  from  his  government,  capitulated 
to  the  enemy  on  the  8th  of  September.  At  an  early 
period  of  our  revolutionary  war,  after  the  capture  of 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  a  project  for  con- 
quering and  revolutionizing  Canada  was  set  on  foot. 
In  September,  1775,  about  three  thousand  men,  re- 
cruited from  New  England  and  New  York,  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery, 
appeared  before  St.  John's  Fort,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  not  far  from  Montreal.  General 
Carleton  had  furnished  Fort  St.  John  with  a  garri- 
son of  a  thousand  men,  about  the  time  the  provin- 
cials arrived.  The  latter  fortified  the  island  of  Aux 
Noix,  about  115  miles  north  of  Ticonderoga.  Soon 
after  this,  General  Schuyler  falling  sick  dnring  a 
temporary  absence  from  camp,  the  command  fell 
upon  his  colleague — Major-General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery. This  gallant  officer  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  born  in  1737.  Having  chosen 
the  profession  of  arms,  he  served  under  Wolfe  at 
Quebec  in  1759  ;  but  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  he 
then  gave  up  his  commission.  He  had  conceived  a 
strong  attachment  to  this  country,  and  came  hither 
shortly  after  his  resignation,  purchased  an  estate  on 
the  Hudson,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Liv- 
ingston. His  military  talents  and  his  love  for  his 
adopted  country  procured  him  a  major-general's  com 
mission  at  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
On  receiving  the  command  of  the  army,  Montgom- 
ery immediately  prepared  to  attack  Montreal,  the 
preliminary  step  to  which  was  the  reduction  of  Fort 
St.  John.  This  was  rather  slow  woik,  as  the  pro- 
vincials were  deficient  in  ammunition.  The  fort, 
however,  surrendered  on  the  3d  of  Novcmlicr.  In 
the  interim  he  had  captured  Fort  Chambly  by  a 
gallant  dash  ;  while  Ethan  Allen,  who  had  offered 
to  take  Montreal  with  150  nun,  bad  been  defeated 
and  made  prisoner.  General  Carleton,  who  com- 
manded at  Montreal,  hearing  of  Arnold's  approach 
to  Quebec,  retreated  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  ar- 
rest his  progress.  Montgomery,  a  few  days  after 
the  surrender  of  Fort  St.  John,  left  a  small  garrison 
to  defend  it,  and  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  with  his 
remaining  troops  to  attack  Montreal.  It  fell  into 
his  hands  by  capitulation  on  the  13th  of  November. 
Leaving  a  email  lone  there,  Montgomery  marched 
to  meet  Arnold,  who,  after  leading  bis  troops  from 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  through  the  then  wilder- 
nOs  of  Maine,  traversing  forests,  swamps  and  plains, 
and  overcoming  almost  unparalleled  difficulties, 
reached  Point  Levi,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the 
of  November.     On  the  13th,  he   Crossed   the 
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Lawrence,  and,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Wolfe,  scaled  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  and  found  his  little  band 
upon  the  plains.  But  finding  his 
force — reduced  to  about  4(H)  men  on- 
ly— insufficient  to  oppose  the  garri- 
son, he  retired  to  Point  Aux  Trem- 
bles, twenty  miles  above  Quebec, 
where  Montgomery  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  him.  With  a  combined 
force  of  nine  hundred  men,  the  brave 
generals  (for  Arnold  wa«  as  brave  as 
he  was  base)  marched  upon  the 
Gibraltar  of  America.  Arrived  un- 
der the  walls,  Montgomery  sent  a  Hug 
with  a  summons  to  surrender.  The 
British  replied  by  firing  on  the  flag 
(a  similar  act,  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians, by  the  way,  lately  caused  a 
storm  of  indignation  in  England). 
As  his  batteries  wire  Km)  light  for  a 
Montgomery  determined  to 
storm  the  city.  His  desperate  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st  December,  in  the  midst  of  a 

\  snow  storm.  The  Americans 
were  divided  into  four  columns,  two 
of  which  made  feign' d  attacks  on  the 
upper,  while  the  other  two,  headed  by 
Arnold  and  Montgomery,  assaulted 
the  lower  town  on  the  opposite  side. 
Montg«|nicry*was  killi  d  by  a  point- 
blank  cannon   shot,  and   Ins  nun  re- 

■d,  Aaron  Burr  carrying  the  body 
of  his  lamented  leader  out  of  the  tire, 
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officers,  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  frigate 
Essex,  and  were  pas- 
sengers in  the  Swede 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
This  was  the  last  time 
that  she  was  seen  and 
known.  Various  sto- 
ries as  to  her  fate  wen- 
current  for  years.  Mr. 
Cooper  says  :  "  There 
is  only  one  rumor  in 
reference  to  this  ship 
that  has  any  appearance 
of  probability.  It  is  said 
that  two  English  frig- 
ates chased  an  Ameri- 
can sloop-of-war  off  the 
southern  coast,  about 
the  time  the  Wasp 
ought  to  have  arrived, 
and  that  the  three  ships 
were  struck  with  a  hea- 
vy squall,  in  which  the 
sloop-of-war  suddenly 
disappeared."  The 
Wasp  was  uncommonly 
well  manned  and  offi- 
cered, and  her  loss  was 
a  severe  one  to  the  navy. 
Captain  Blakely  was  an 
admirable  commander, 
and  the  gentlemen  un- 
der him  were  of  high 
merit.  Two  of  the 
lieutenants,  Mr.  Rcilly 
and  Mr.  Baury,  had 
taken  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Guerriere 
and  Java,  and  another, 
Mr.  Tillinghast,  was  an 
officer    on    board     tho 


Enterprise  when  she  took  the  Boxer. 
The  Epcrvier  brig,  eighteen  gnns, 
sailed  from  the  Mediterranean  for  the 
United  States,  in  1815,  and  was  never 
heard  from  after  she  passed  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  She  had  l>een  taken 
from  the  English,  in  1814,  by  the 
Peacock,  Captain  Warrington."  We 
believe  that  at  the  time  of  her  loss 
she  was  commanded  by  one  of  the 
Shubrieks,  an  historical  name  in  our 
navy.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  the  loss  of  a  national  ship,  since 
the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, was  that  of  the  Hornet,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  foundered  in  a 
"  norther,"  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Nothing  was  ever  heard  of  her,  if  we 
remember,  after  she  left  Tampico, 
some  time  in  the  year  1830.  The 
Hornet  was  one  of  the  "  lucky  ships  " 
of  the  navy,  and  a  great  favorite  both 
with  the  service  and  with  the  country, 
and  was  distinguished  for  the  part 
which  she  took  in  the  war  of  1812, 
capturing  everything  with  which  she 
fought  and  escaping  from  superior 
vessels.  In  1813,  when  commanded 
by  Captain  Lawrence,  she  took  the 
British  brig  Peacock,  after  a  short 
but  very  warm  action  of  fifteen  min 
utes,  the  Peacock  being  sunk.  At 
tached  to  Commodore  Decatur's 
squadron,  a   few  months  later,  she 
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while  Arnold's  column  entered  the  town,  and  met 
temporary  success.  But  Arnold  was  severely  wound- 
ed and  carried  to  the  rear,  and  a  large  proportion  ot 
the  assailants  were  forced  to  surrender.  The  body 
of  Montgomery  was  found  in  the  snow  the  day  after 
the  battle,  and  buried  with  military  honors.  Con- 
gress afterwards  directed  a  monument  to  he  erected 
to  his  memory,  and  in  1818,  his  remains  were  placed 
in  St.  Paul's  churchyard  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  monument  is 
a  bas-relief  under  the  portico  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 


NATIONAL  SHIPS  LOST. 

Our  navy,  as  at  present  organized,  dates  from  the 
year  1  794,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a  little  curious  that 
one  of  its  first  prizes  should  have  been  the  first  vessel 
lost  without  any  one  being  able  to  say  how  she  was 
lost.  In  1799,  the  frigate  Constellation,  then  under 
command  of  Captain  Truxton,  captured  the  French 
frigate  ('Insurgents,  after  a  very  gallant  action.  This 
was  during  what  was  called  the  quasi  war  with 
France,  c  luseil  by  the  depredations  that  were  made 
upon  our  commerce  by  the  cruisers  of  that  country, 
which  we  very  properly  resented.  The  prize  was 
taken  into  the  navy,  and  was  first  commanded  by 
Captain  Murray,  who  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Fletcher.  The  latter  officer  sailed  on  a  cruise  in 
July,  1800,  with  a  sort  of  roving  commission.  Some 
letters  were  received  from  persons  on  board  of  her, 
sent  in  by  vessels  that  she  spoke ;  but,  though  she 
was  to  have  been  absent  only  eight  weeks,  nothing 
has  ever  been  seen  of  her  for  almost  four -and-fifty 
years.  The  Pickering,  Captain  Hillar,  a*  fourtecn- 
gun  vessel,  which  sailed  a  month  later  than  the  In- 
surgente  for  the  West  Indies,  was  never  heaid  from 
again.  The  Saratoga,  of  sixteen  guns,  was  lost  in 
the  same  way,  in  1807.  One  of  the  finest  vi 
that  ever  saili  d  from  this  country  was  the  sloop-of- 
war  Wasp,  which  left  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1814, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Blakely.  On  the 
24th  of  June,  she  captured  and  destroyed  the  British 
sloop  of- war  Reindeer,  and  on  the  1st  of  September, 
the  Avon,  a  vessel  of  the  same  (lass.  One  of  her 
prizes  was  taken  on  the  21st  of  September,  and  sent 
to  America,  under  command  of  Mr.  Geisinger,  and 
no  direct  intelligence  was  ever  afterwards  received 
from  her.  She  was  spoken  by  a  Swedish  brig  on  the 
9lh  of  October,  out  of  which  she  took  two  American 


was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  New  London,  Conn., 
when  that  squadron  fell  in  with  a  greatly  superior 
British  force,  where  she  was  blockaded  for  a  long 
time.  Escaping  from  New  London,  she  went  to  sea 
in  January,  1815,  under  command  of  Captain  Biddle. 
On  the  23d  of  March,  she  engaged  and  captured  the 
Penguin,  a  British  vessel  of  about  her  own  force, 
and  with  a  picked  crew.  Subsequently  she  was 
chased  for  two  or  three  days  by  a  British  seventy- 
four,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  captured.  The 
recent  losses  of  the  Albany  and  the  Porpoise  have 
revived  the  interest  that  used  to  be  felt  in  the  losses 
that  we  have  mentioned  above.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  no  new  thing  in  our  navy  for  vessels  to  disap- 
pear, leaving  no  trace  of  their  fate,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  all  navies. — Boston  Chronicle. 
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A  VETERAN  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIGHTS. 

An  aged  soldier  and  sailor.dicd  lately  at  Manches- 
ter, England, — Joseph  Oilman,  of  Hulme.  He  was 
a  hero,  a  warrior,  from  his  cradle  to  his  death.  He 
was  born  at  Little  Over,  near  Derby,  in  1759,  and 
consequently  was  in  his  96th  year."  He  fought  in 
more  than  a  hundred  battles  in  his  country's  cause, 
and  a  still  greater  number  on  his  own  account.  He 
fought  under  Rodney  and  Hood  in  the  West  Indies, 
off  Port  Royal,  in  April,  1782,  against  the  French 
admiral,  Count  de  Grasse,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  last  survivor  of  that  eventful  day.  Whether 
right  or  wrong,  Joe  was  one  of  the  foremost  muti- 
neers at  the  Nore.  Joe  dictated  the  third,  the  effec- 
tive telegraph  message  to  Mr.  Pitt — namely,  "  l 
their  demand  for  double  pay  was  granted,' to  soldiers 
as  well  as  sailors,  in  one  hour  they  would  weigh  an- 
chor, and,  with  fifty  ships  of  war,  in  four  hours,  they 
would  lay  London  in  ashes  !"  In  this  case,  Joe's 
threat,  without  blows,  conquered  both  minister  and 
monarch  !  This  rebellious  act  was  Joe's  chief  glory ; 
he  used  to  say  he  "  had  rendered  no  other  service  to 
his  country  or  mankind  to  be  compared  with  it." 
Joe's  favorite,  the  immortal  Nelson,  personally  select- 
ed him  to  accompany  him  in  the  8  liorgc  to  the 
Baltic,  to  Copenhagen.  At  Co]  agen,  Joe  re- 
ceived a  compound  fracture  of  I  He  served 
in  the  Royal  Navy  about  eighteen  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  forlorn  hope  in  the  storming  of  Seringa- 
patam. — English  jm/jer. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A    WALK    IN   THE   VALES. 

BY    OIOBOI    W.     IOSOA1'. 

I'll  court  dame  Nature  In  the  i 
Where  die  in  love  her  wandering  Riles. 

Her  tears  eome  down  in  crystal  showers, 
Her  kisses  meet  my  lips  in  flowers. 

What  violets,  » ith  meek  blue  eyes ! 
They  won  their  azure  from  the  skies. 

Here  buttercups,  like  drops  of  gold, 
Sprinkle  the  banks  of  fountains  old. 

The  red-brea*t  from  bis  yellow  beak, 
Trills  out  the  joy  he  cannot  speak. 

The  oriole  that  floats  along. 

Beams  like  a  mornbeam  turned  to  song. 

And  here  the  gentle  blue-birds  fly. 
Like  wandering  fragments  of  (ha  sky. 

To-day  they  sing  a  song  of  thanks, 
To  music  written  on  these  banks. 

What  clouds  arc  moving  in  the  stream? 
Such  are  the  phantoms  of  life's  dream  : 

The  water-Hies  skate  o'er  the  tide. 
And  play  like  children  when  they  slide 

I  fell  in  love  with  Nature  when 
I  met  her  in  the  balmy  glen. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SHIFTLESS  WOMAN. 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  SISTERHOOD. 

Reader,  I  consider  myself  the  most  unfortunate  of  mortals, 
for  no  less  n  reason  than  that  I  have  been  poshed  into  that  frater- 
nity of  women  that  embraces  within  its  fold  so  many  of  my  sex. 
For  a  long  time,  the  chances  were  about  even,  whether  I  should 
come  out  a  strong  minded  woman,  with  the  cloven  foot  and  brazen 
tongue,  or  a  shiftless  one. 

Of  these  two  evils,  I  chose  the  least ;  and  making  a  desperate 
plunge,  broke  crockery  in  the  kitchen,  and  raised  a  cloud  of  dust 
in  the  parlor,  spoiled  a  web  of  the  timst  cotton  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  make  myself  useful,  ruined  the  best  dress  I  ever  possessed  by  a 
foolish  desire  to  cut  it  myself,  and  finely  succeeded  in  defining  my 
position  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  my  neighbors,  and  thus 
became  installed  as  a  life-member  of  the  great  sisterhood  of 
"  shiftless  women." 

I  confidently  affirm  that  my  present  position  is  the  result  of 
an  ingenious  device  to  escape  a  greater  evil.  I  consider  myself 
unjustly  thrust  out  of  my  natural  sphere.  I  was  designed  for  a 
practical,  every-day  sort  of  woman,  and  had  I  not  had  all  my 
energies  crippled  in  my  girlhood,  by  the  constant  assault  upon 
my  feeble  attempts  towards  practicality,  I  should  without  doubt 
have  fulfilled  nature's  design. 

As  it  is,  I  never  have  been  able  to  make  my  husband's  shirts  fit 
about  the  neck ;  but  then  I  should  like  to  see  the  woman  who 
could.  There  has  been  more  conjugal  happiness  wrecked  on 
abominable  shirt  bosoms,  than  by  the  wine-cap.  All  the 
married  women  of  my  acquaintance  relate  t'.ie  same  experience. 
The  first  family  quarrel  inevitably  takes  place  on  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  make  the  plaited  linen,  starched  to  the  consistency  of  a 
plank,  pliable  enough  to  embrace  in  graceful  folds  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  It  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  done,  by  either  strong- 
minded  or  shiftless  woman  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  husbands  are  so 
visionary  as  to  believe  such  results  possible. 

I  remember,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  delicious  dream  into 
which  I  was  plunged  by  the  first  dawning  of  love  in  my  soul. 
How  like  the  rosy  morning  in  June  seemed  the  cloudiest  day. 
No  shadow  in  the  heavens  was  dark  enough  to  keep  my  lover  from 
my  side. 

It  was  during  the  preparations  for  my  marriage,  that  I  first 
awoke  to  the  terrible  reality  that  I  was  noted  for  certain  peculiari- 
ties. Some  said  I  was  odd ;  others,  that  I  was  proud ;  while 
some,  noting  my  fondness  for  books,  opened  their  eyes  in  horror, 
declaring  if  I  was  not  snatched  from  the  frightful  chasm,  I  should 
inevitably  become  a  "  literary  woman."  But  my  maiden  aunts  (I 
am  wonderfully  blessed  in  that  direction)  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  put  me  in  the  right  place.  I  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
"  shiftless  woman."  I  had  been  a  shiftless  girl;  had  never  knit 
my  own  stockings,  nor  made  a  pound  of  butter,  and  the  man  who 
married  me  would  repent  the  day.  The  neighbors  felt  it  their 
duty  to  warn  James  of  bis  danger. 

"  You  arc  not  going  to  many  that  shiftless  girl ;  you  arc  crazy 
to  think  of  it !   Who  will  make  your  shirts  and  cook  your  dinners  I" 

James  did  not  seem  to  care  then  so  much  about  his  shirts  and 
dinners  as  he  has  since,  and  he  only  laughed  at  other  people's 
f  ars.  "  There  were  plenty  of  women  who  could  make  shirts," 
id,  "and  cooks  enough  to  get  the  dinners;"  and  he  actually 
told  me,  and  I  was  simpleton  enough  to  believe  it,  that  "  he  was 
perfectly  and  altogether  satisfied  with  me  just  as  I  was.  I  was  the 
most  perfect  creature  he  had  ever  known ;  I  need  not  give  up  one 
favorite  pursuit,  nor  give  a  thought  to  the  art  of  bread-making  or 
starching." 

What  girl  of  eighteen  would  fail  to  be  comforted  by  such 
assurances  from  such  a  source  1  It  was  a  most  agreeable  kind  of 
consolation,  for  there  never  was  a  poor  child  so  beset  by  grand- 
mothers and  aunts  as  1  was.  It  was,  "  Child,  don't  be  to  shift- 
less !"  "  Child,  let  mc  teach  you  this,"  "  Child,  why  will  you  be  so 


shiftless  '"   from    morning    till    night ;    but   when   evening   came, 
James  came,  too,  and  then  my  troubles  all  disappeared. 

1  married,  and  believed  myself  standing  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  happiness.  I  had  only  to  stretch  forth  my  hand,  and  grasp 
heaven  and  all  its  joys;  the  dust  and  confusion  of  the  world  lay 
at  my  feet,  and  I  looked  down  upon  it  with  a  serene  contempt. 
In  my  own  pleasant  home  1  reigned  queen  of  all  my  possessions, 
and  all  hearts.  I  gave  orders  in  the  most  royal  and  dignified 
manner  to  my  servant,  and  she,  a  good-natured  German  girl, 
implicitly  obeyed  all  my  requirements. 

I  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  escorting  Aunts  Tamar  and 
Sophia  over  my  house.  They,  with  their  eye-glasses,  peeped  into 
every  corner,  and  opened  all  the  doors,  ami  were  forced  to  say, 
that  Marie,  after  all,  had  improvid — she  was  really  getting  over 
her  shiftli  issness. 

Thus  things  went  on  ;  the  German  girl  cooked  the  dinners,  and 
I  took  charge  of  the  parlors,  flitted  about  the  garden,  pulling 
fresh  (lowers  for  my  vases,  and  watched  over  my  home  with  a 
miser's  diligence  and  pride. 

0>  blissful  days!  Those  quiet,  serene  days,  hi  fore  the  shirt- 
making  came  on  ;  before  the  German  took  got  married  ;  before 
my  husband  found  out  1  was  not  the  most  perfect,  the  most  angelic 
being  ever  made;  before  he  had  learned  not  to  be  quite  satisfied 
with  my  attainments. 

It  was  a  terrible  day  to  me  when  James  first  brought  home  that 
ominous  roll  of  cotton  and  linen.  He  laid  it  down  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  capabili- 
ties of  his  wife.  I  received  it  with  the  air  of  a  seamstress  who 
had  supported  a  widowed  mother  with  ten  children  by  the  work  of 
her  own  hand.  I  worked  on  those  shirts  days  and  weeks;  I  gave 
all  my  energy  to  the  task.  I  thought  of  nothing,  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  the  work  that  weighed  so  heavily  upon  my  spirits. 
But  the  day  arrived  when  the  shirts  were  finished.  With  a  proud 
heart,  I  first  displayed  them  to  Aunt  Tamar.  She  went  over  them 
with  her  eye-glass,  and  found  no  flaw  in  them  ;  the  stitching  was 
nicely  done,  and  they  looked  as  though  they  would  lit  to  a  charm. 
James  praised  them,  too,  and  I  was  the  happiest  of  women.  I 
proudly  laid  them  aside  in  the  drawer,  where  it  would  have  been 
well  for  mc,  and  my  happiness,  had  they  forever  lain  ;  but  this 
•  I  not  be. 

On  an  eventful  occasion,  James  called  for  his  new  shirts.  I 
presented  them,  then  Hew  to  my  room,  shut  myself  up,  and 
stopped  my  ears  that  I  might  not  hear  any  fault  that  might  be 
found  with  my  darling  work.  Curiosity,  however,  conquered,  and 
I  just  opened  the  door  to  listen,  when  sure  enough,  there  was 
James  calling  lustily  for  help. 

"  Marie,  Mane,  what  upon  earth  have  you  done  to  these  shirts  ? 
There  is  no  form  nor  fit  to  the  bosoms  !" 

I  was  in  despair,  and  felt  more  like  precipitating  myself  from 
the  chamber  window  than  appearing  before  my  husband.  But  I 
put  on  a  brisk  manner,  and  hastened  to  the  rescue,  feeling  like  a 
guilty  wretch  going  to  the  gallows.  James's  face  did  not  look  as 
pleasant  as  on  our  bridal  day. 

"  What  is  the  trouble  with  this  shirt,  Marie  ?" 

I  looked,  and  O,  woful  sight! — the  bosom  bulged  out  in  one 
place,  strained  in  another,  and  seemed  to  be  without  form  or  fit, 
as  James  had  really  said. 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  the  bosom,"  I 
answered,  in  a  perplexity  of  mind  better  conceived  than  described. 

James  now  put  on  a  very  wise  look,  and  said  he  could  solve  the 
mystery;  the  bosom  needed  sloping  in  front. 

"  Ah  well,  that  could  be  very  easily  remedied  ;  glad,  indeed,  to 
get  off  with  so  little  trouble.  An  old  shirt  was  brought  forward, 
and  I  shut  myself  up  to  alter  the  new  ones.  A  long,  hard  day's 
work  I  had  of  it,  and  I  stitched  away  with  a  heavy  leaden  feeling 
about  my  heart.  I  felt,  even  then,  a  presentiment  of  coming 
danger. 

"Be  sure  and  slope  the  bosoms  enough,"  were  James's  list 
words  to  me  as  he  left  the  house.  I  was  resolved  not  to  fail  this 
time.  I  sloped  and  sloped,  cut  and  cut,  being  in  a  most  nervous 
frame  of  mind  all  the  while,  hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  or  how  I 
did  it.  At  length  the  work  was  completed,  and  laid  aside  for  the 
second  time. 

When  James  made  the  next  call  for  his  shirts,  I  found  the  house 
quite  too  confined  and  close  for  free  breathing,  and  alter  delivering 
the  garments,  went  into  the  garden  to  pull  a  bouquet  But  there 
was  no  safety  for  me  even  there;  I  was  soon  recalled.  Turning 
my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  I  saw  my  poor  James  at  the 
window,  making  a  vain  attempt  to  scream,  with  a  voice  that  indi- 
cated some  trouble  about  the  throat.  I  hastened  to  the  toilet- 
room,  and  found  my  husband  in  a  hall-strangled  state,  blue  black 
in  the  face,  and  actually  gurgling  out  small  oaths.  I  had  sloped 
the  bosom  so  much  that  it  pitched  his  head  forward,  and  the  linen 
being  extra  stiff,  sat  about  his  neck  like  a  noose,  holding  my  poor 
hero  in  a  bondage  that  was  by  no  means  agreeable  or  desirable. 

"  What  new  instrument  of  torture  is  this,  Marie  !"  gasped 
James,  with  as  audible,  a  voice  as  he  could  command.  "  If  you 
wish  to  rid  me  of  life,  there  arc  easier  and  more  efficient  modes  of 
executing  your  wish." 

(),  honor!     I  felt  the  death-blow  struck   at  our  conjugal  hap- 
1  said  nothing ;  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  for  me  to 
say,  but  James  went  on — 

"  I  now  understand,  Marie,  what  your  mother  meant  when  she 

took  me  aside  before  our  marriage,  and  told  me  you  were  a  shift- 

rirl,  and   she  feared  would   make  a  shiftless  woman.     I  fully 

agree  with  her,  and  confidently  believe  you  to  be  the  most  shiftless 

of  all  shiftless  women." 

What  a  speech  for  a  man  to  make  to  his  bride,  whom  six 
months  before  he  had  called  an  "  angel,"  a  "  divine  creature,"  a 
"  perfect,  adorable  being."    James  knew  then,  as  well  as  now, 


that  "angels  "and  "divine  creatures  "  never  made  shirts  ;  then, 
why  expect  mc  to  do  it  '  Why  not  be  content  with  my  divinity, 
and  not  quarrel  with  me  for  my  human  qualitii 

Thus  the  corner  -stone  was  loosened  on  which  our  marriage 
altar  had  rested,  and  from  out  the  depths  of  this  experience,  I 
warn  all  young  married  women  to  beware  of  the  first  shirt-making. 
Better  pay  half  your  fortune  to  the  seamstress,  than  risk  your 
happiness,  and  rind  it  wrecked  ere  the  honeymoon  is  over.  But 
the  better  way  of  all,  is  to  learn  to  make  the  shirts  first  and  before 
accomplishments.  In  fine,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  love  of  the  best 
husband  in  the  world  can  be  safely  counted  on  for  more  than  six 
months,  without  this  requirement.  It  probably  will  hold  out  till 
the  first  grand  shirt-making,  and  then,  dear  sisters,  your  stilted 
hopes  of  Eden  bliss  lie  in  your  own  hands.  If  the  fingers  of  that 
delicate  jewelled  hand  be  dexterous  and  skilful,  the  triumph  is 
yours.  Constancy  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  and  only  ends  with 
laying  aside  the  lost  garment  to  put  on  spiritual  robes  not  made 
with  hands. 

Let  me  now  pass  on  and  over  ten  years  that  followed  this  expe- 
rience of  my  life,  and  give  one  instance  of  the  annoyance  that 
haunts  mc  from  this  perverse  shiftlessncss  that  promises  to  be  the 
last  friend  to  leave  me. 

Company  in  the- bouse,  and  the  sen-ant  up  stairf  groaning  with 
incipient  dysentery.  Straight  I  go  into  the  kitchen,  although  out 
of  doors  men,  women  and  children  arc  dropping  in  the  street, 
sun-struck  or  fainting  from  excessive  heat.  The  sago  must  bo 
stirred  for  a  half  hour;  the  range  is  of  a  fiery  hue,  and  the  water 
from  the  kettle  sputters  over  on  to  the  heated  surface,  then  flies  in 
small  bubbles  of  hot  lava  into  my  face  and  over  my  brow  and  neck. 
I  sit  down  to  stir.  My  position  is  intolerable.  I  look  about  to 
rind  something  to  take  off  the  blunt  of  the  evil.  I  see  "  Christie 
Johnstone "  laying  on  the  secretary.  Five  days  has  it  been  in 
the  house,  and  with  heroic  politeness  I  have  permitted  cousi 
Tom  and  Bill  to  read  it,  to  go  over  it  at  their  leisure,  to  talk  about 
it  in  my  presence,  to  discuss  it,  until  it  is  spoilt  for  mc,  and  now 
the  book  lies  before  me.  I  can  read  a  dozen  pages  while  I  stir 
the  sago  as  well  as  to  sit  idle.  With  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a 
spoon  in  the  other,  I  forget  the  discomfort  of  my  situation.  I  no 
longer  feel  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  I  begin  to  think  it  not  so 
dreadful  a  thing  after  all  to  be  a  cook.  I  feel  like  taking  some 
credit  to  myself  for  ray  ingenious  invention.  The  sago  can  bo 
stirred,  and  the  mind  cultivated  at  the  same  time.  The  practical 
and  the  beautiful  an  be  united  in  a  grand,  victorious  marriaj 
union,  and  /  have  made  the  discovery. 

"  Marie,  cousin  Marie  !"  screamed  Tom  and  Bell,  rushing  into 
the  kitchen,  "  what  upon  earth  is  going  on  ?  The  house  is  full  of 
smoke,  and  the  odor  of  burning  milk." 

"Ho!  ho!"  cried  Tom  ;  "  reading  Christie  Johnstone  and  cook- 
ing the  dinner.     Truly  a  shiftless  woman — aunt  Tamar  was  right. 
Do  Marie,  save  the  peas ;  the  water's  all  boiled  away,  by  Geoi  : 
and  every  pea  clinging  for  dear  life  to  the  kettle.     No  dinner  to- 
day, Bell." 

And  so,  reader,  my  dinner  was  wrecked,  as  my  happiness  had 

been  before.     I  see  there  is  no  escape  for  me.     A  shiftless  woman 

I  surely  am,  always  have  been,  and  probably  always  shall  be.     I 

cordially  embrace  the  whole  sisterhood ;  I  am  with  you  in  heart, 

in  purpose,  in — shiftlessness.     Let  us  be  worthy  of  our  illustrious 

calling. 

<  »«»  » 
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Pax  im  4  in  1865.     By  Robert  Tomes-     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brother*.    1856. 
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An  exceedingly  clever  account  <f  the  Panama  Railroad,  the  cities  of  Pana- 
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lias  an  admirable  introduction,  containing  exercises  in  articulation,  with  other 
valuable  matter,  and  the  body  of  the  work  is  filled  with  inter)  tehee 

in  prose  and  poetry,  mostly  original,  and  rendered  ath  odue- 

tiou  of  beautiful  illustrations  from  the  pencils  of  Billings  and  other  eminent 
artists. 

Japan  as  it  was  and  is.     By  Richard  IIili  retu.    Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson 
1856.     12mo.    pp.  57(5. 
A  most    opportune  work,  executed   with   the  accuracy  which  might  li 
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and  will  become,  without  doubt,  a  standard  saleable  work      It  is  put  forth  in 
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Tits  Poetrv  and  Mtsterv  op  Dreams.     By  Ciuplis  G.  LELAJiD.    Philadel- 
phia :  K   II.  Butler  k  Co.     1S55.     12mo.     pp.  275. 

Thi<  book  is  the  result  of  quite  an  original  idea.  The  compiler  has  selected 
a  number  of  the  popular  Inter]  tied  to  particular  dreams,  and 

illustrates  them  by  quotations  from  the  poets.      Many  quaint  ami  many  bee 
tiful  snatches  of  song  are  thus  gntln  ren  together  by  the  cobweb 
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For  sale  by  W.  .1.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  24  Cornbill. 

Clouds  and   Sunshine,  and  Art.     A  Dramatic  Talc.    By  Charles  Reads, 
author  of  "  Peg  Woffiugton  "  and  "  Christie  Johnstoi  >> :  Ticknor 

a  commence  readin  eipatlng  stories,  without  finishing 

the  a  at  a  sitting,  totally  unconscious  of  the  Bight  of  time.     The 
lis  brilliant  author  gaTe  him  a  popularity  which  very  few 

i  tin  of  his  reputation.    The  book  is  got 
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[Written  for  Ballnu'K  Pictorial.] 
THE  CHURCH  OK  THE  GOOD  ANGELS. 

The  mellow  chime  of  Sabbath  belli 

('nines  floating  on  the  morning  air, 
And  young  and  old.  with  reverend  trend, 

Are  wending  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
As  by  resistless  fat«  impelled. 

]  join  the  restlew",  moving  throng, 
And,  unconscious    to  the  Church 

Of  Good  Angels  am  borne  along. 

And  now  the  last  f.iint.  lingering  note 

Of  yonder  chime  dies  on  the  air, 
And  every  knee  to  God  to  bent 

In  humble,  reverential  prayer. 
And  now  the  organ's  solemn  tones 

Sweep  swelling  through  the  vaulted  aisles, 
And  blending  voices  sweetly  tell 

Of  heaven's  joys,  of  Satan 'fl  wiles. 

Why  mounts  the  hot  blood  to  my  cheek  ! 

Why  leaps  my  heart  with  quickened  throe, 
As  on  my  ear  the  mellow  tones 

Ofoiu  sweet  voire  melodious  flow? 
I  know  not  why  forgotten  all 

Is  reverend  praise  and  holy  prayer, 
Unless  anVetiorf  whispers  true 

Thine  own  good  angel's  voice  is  there. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

T  II  E    F I L  L I B  U  S  T  E  R  0 . 

I1V    FREDERICK    STANHOPE. 

FoCB  idle  months  hud  I  lain  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Manilla, 
in  my  sweet  little  brig,  the  Fauchette,  and  this  long  vacation, 
though  sufficiently  pleasant,  made  tearful  inroads  into  our  year's 
profits.  My  brig  was  of  that  class  yclept  Baltimore  clippers,  and 
u  model  of  her  kind.  Of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  regis- 
ter, yet  so  perfectly  lined,  that  to  an  unpractised  observer  she 
would  not  seem  half  that  size.  Her  masts,  raking  far  over  the 
taffrail,  tapered  away  to  mere  whip-sticks  ;  yet  her  yards  were  long 
and  heavy,  and  her  topsails  and  courses  contained  as  much  can- 
vass as  many  vessels  of  double  her  size.  Sitting  low  in  the  water, 
her  lon<;  black  hull  seemed  like  some  water  snake;  and  generally 
gained  her  a  wide  berth  from  merchant  ships.  Intended  for  the 
opium  trade,  she  carried  six  nine  pounders,  and  a  long  eighteen 
amidships,  that  would  have  settled  any  little  dispute  with  a  man- 
darin junk  in  a  summary  manner;  about  the  fore  and  mainmasts 
racks  containing  cutlasses  and  boarding-pikes  were  placed,  and  a 
row  of  muskets  were  the  ornaments  of  my  cabin  transom. 

As  I  mused,  stretched  at  length  on  the  taffrail,  I  perceived  a 
boat  ncaring  us,  coming  from  tho  Cavite  shore  ;  a  few  moments 
brought  her  alongside,  and  the  Ixinijiiero  after  inquiring  for  el  capi- 
ta*, came  aft,  bearing  a  note.  "Para  vuetted,  senor."  (For  you, 
sir.) 

I  opened  it ;  thus  it  ran  : 

"  If  el  senor  capitan  would  like  to  engage  himself  and  brig  in  a 
voyage  of  some  little  adventure,  and  cares  not  for  the  risk,  pro- 
viding it  be  profitable,  he  can  follow  the  bearer." 

This  was  just  the  idea;  filthy  lucre,  though  very  desirable  and 
pleasant,  forsooth,  was  not  all  1  cared  for,  and  here  was  adventure 
too;  but  stay;  follow  the  bearer,  hum  !  well,  a  pretty  looking 
cutthroat  said  bearer  is,  certainly. 

"  Who  is  your  master?" 

"  Don  Koderigo  Galvez,  senor." 

"  Where  do  you  propose  carrying  mo  to  meet  Don  Koderigo  ?" 

"  To  Cavite,  senor." 

Curse  your  senors,  thought  I ;  your  lesson  is  evidently  well 
learned.  "  Mr.  Seymorc  (my  first  officer),  have  the  second  cutter 
manned,  and  let  the  second  mate  take  charge  ;  she  will  follow  me 
On  shore,  having  this  fellow's  banca  in  sight ;  when  we  land,  Mr. 
.bunes  will  keep  within  hail,  wherever  I  may  go;  and  hark  you, 
sir,  a  pistol  or  two  in  the  boat,  if  you  choose." 

Some  fifteen  minutes  placed  us  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  little 
piers,  and  as  I  jumped  on  shore,  I  saw  my  own  cutler  just  round- 
ing the  point.  We  plunged  into  the  town,  and  after  threading 
many  of  the  narrowest  lanes  I  ever  came  across,  turned  into  a 
courtyard,  and  were  at  the  door  of  a  large,  gloomy  looking  man- 
sion, evidently  of  great  age,  which,  with  the  native,  I  entered. 

In  a  large  room,  as  naked  as  all  old  Spanish  rooms  are,  at  a 
fable  covered  with  papers,  sat  a  man,  who  rose  as  we  entered. 
Lights  coming  in,  I  found  him  to  be  a  person  of  some  fifty  years, 
tall  and  stout,  with  a  certain   bearing  that  stamped  him  a  soldier. 

"  Bueno  tarde;  you  are  prompt,  senor;  'tis  a  trait  of  you  Ameri- 
cans I  much  admire  ;  would  my  own  unhappy  people  possessed  it 
in  a  greater  degree  ;  but  be  seated,  sir  ;  chocolate,  Juan,  and  cigar- 
ettos.  To  business,  capitan.  I  have  noticed  your  brig,  the  Fau- 
chette, with  much  interest  ;  she  can  sail ;  am  I  right  ?" 

I  assented,  adding  that  few  if  any  in  these  waters  could  pass  her. 

He  smiled.  "  You  are  enthusiastic  ;  well,  you  are  right  to  be 
proud  of  your  home,  your  wife  ;  for  I  doubt  not  she  is  all  these  to 
you.  I  am  about  to  place,  captain,  in  your  hands  a  secret  that  en- 
dangers my  liberty,  my  life;  what  security  have  1  for  your  faith  !" 

"  I  had  to  place  myself  also  in  your  power,  sir;  my  security 
waj  in  myself,  and  this  friend," — touching  my  pistol ;  "  now  all  I 
can  offer  is  the  word  of  a  Yankee  tar,  and  I  believe  an  honest  one." 

During  my  speech  he  had  watched  me  narrowly.  He  held  out 
his  hand.  "  1  take  your  word,  sir  ;  I  am  Don  Manuel  Cavalla,  a 
general  in  the  armies  of  Mexico,  a  senator  from  the  State  ofZace- 
tacas,  a  friend  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  a  deadly  foe  to  the 
dictator  Santa  Anna;  some  trivial  reason  was  seized  as  a  pretext 
to  confiscate  my  estates,  declare  me  a  traitor  with  a  price  on  my 
head,  and  immure  my  only  daughter  in  a  convent ;  while  I,  flying 


for  my  life,  ombaikcd  in  a  vessel  from  Mazatlan  a  ruined  man.  I 
have  passed  six  dreary  months  in  niter  seclusion,  unknown  in  this 
retreat,  Juan,  my  servant,  my  only  friend  ;  were  I  known,  Santa 
Anna's  spies  even  here  would  doubtless  compass  my  life.  I  have 
just  heard  of  a  pronunciamento  in  iny  native  Slate;  friends  have 
sent  me  letters,  urging  mo  to  return  and  join  them  in  driving  out 
flic  tyrant;  ample  funds  are  at  my  command  ;  but  arms,  the  great 
wry,  arc  much  wanted.  The  seaports  are  closely  guarded, 
and  none  can  be  entered,  if  known  ;  now  to  your  ingenuity,  or 
rather  the  proverbial  talent  of  your  countrymen  (or, finesse,  I  leave 
this  point,  premising  that  you  are  to  set  your  own  terms.  "  What 
say  you,  captain,  do  you  accept  '" 

"  I  do,  sir  general,  with  the  understanding  that  I  have  entire 
control  of  the  whole  affair  ;  that  after  the  arms  are  once  landed 
safely  beyond  the  port  officers,  I  am  exempt;  and  that  you  insure 
my  vessel  to  the  full  amount  of  her  value  till  at  sea  again  ;  my 
terms  I  shall  take  time  to  consider,  and  the  money  must  be  depos- 
ited before  we  leave  Manilla  with  an  American  house  here  ;  this  is 
for  business;  now  if  you  can  lay  me  alongside  of  a  Mexican 
cruiser,  with  an  open  sea  and  none  to  tell  tales,  I'll  give  your 
wooden-legged  friend  one  less  to  attend  to,  for  sheer  friendship  for 
yourself." 

"Bravo,  Don  Ttrrifico!  I  shall  have  you  enlisted  in  my  cause, 
yet;  but  hold,  no  more business ;  I  will  now  take  one  little  mo- 
ment's relief — the  first  for  months — and  to-morrow  the  prelimina- 
ries shall  be  drawn  out.     Now,  senor,  for  our  chocolate." 

I  followed  him,  and  entering  the  next  room,  found  an  elegant 
repast,  on  a  service  of  gold,  every  appointment  showing  perfect 
taste  and  great  wealth.  Midnight  found  me  returning  in  my  own 
cutter,  as  elated  as  a  man  on  being  accepted  by  his  adored  one. 

During  the  week,  everything  was  arranged  to  my  perfect  satis- 
faction ;  the  sum  I  demanded  as  charter  money  was  deposited 
with  my  bankers,  subject  to  my  draft  after  the  accomplishment  of 
the  voyage ;  and  a  mock  contract  was  entered  into  for  a  trading 
voyage  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  wording  off 
suspicion  from  the  authorities.  Soon  the  cargo  began  to  come  on 
board,  consisting  as  per  manifest,  of  silks,  shawls  and  hardware  ; 
and  pretty  hard  some  two  hundred  packages  were,  in  faith!  The 
usual  custom-house  official  was  on  board,  but  strange  to  say  did 
not  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  my  cargo  ;  I  have  an  idea  he 
received  weighty  reasons  for  bis  blindness.  In  ten  days  we  were 
ready  for  sea;  I  had  shipped  ten  more  men,  so  that  my  crew  now 
numbered  twenty-six  seamen,  and  I  was  ready  for  what  might  turn 
up;  I  also  received  my  worthy  friend,  the  general,  rating  him  as 
supercargo,  with  his  servant  as  second  steward.  Bidding  a  joyful 
farewell  to  my  friend,  the  consul,  I  saluted  the  castle  with  thirteen 
guns,  and  getting  under  weigh,  run  out  by  the  Altoma  with  colors 
flying,  exciting  no  little  comment  amoug  the  worthy  Hidalgos. 

During  our  run  over,  I  had  arranged  my  plans,  and  from  my 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Mexicans, 
had  little  fear  of  my  success.  Don  Manuel  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  meditation,  and  as  we  neared  the  coast  his  nervous  agita- 
tion became  intense. 

"  If  I  can  but  land  my  arms,  and  only  pass  them  by  the  port,  I 
am  safe,"  said  he  ;  "  my  friends  will  rally  around  me,  and  my 
poor  Mexico  may  yet  be  liberated  from  the  cojo." 

"  But,  Don  Manuel,  I  fear  you  will  have  to  sacrifice  that  mous- 
tache ;  as  you  are,  recognition  is  to  be  feared,  and  then  good-by 
to  all  your  hopes.  Come,  sir,  let  me  act  as  barber."  This  was 
a  point  I  had  long  urged. 

"  Since  you  think  it  necessary,  I  consent." 

I  soon  shaved  the  old  fellow,  and  the  change  was  incredible  ; 
none  but  a  very  close  observer  would  have  recognized  him. 

The  thirty-first  day  from  Manilla  we  ran  in  by  the  Creston,  and 
came  to  anchor  at  the  Puerto  Vicjo  of  Mazatlan.  The  captain  of 
the  port,  jef  de  politico,  and  commandante,  and  all  tho  numerous 
officials,  came  on  board  at  once,  and  did  ample  justice  to  my  lunch, 
not  omitting  the  kiiio  pura.  Juan  was  despatched  at  once  into  the 
interior,  to  acquaint  his  friends  of  our  arrival,  and  we  commenced 
our  trade.  Taking  a  house  on  shore,  I  removed  into  it,  fitting  up 
one  part  as  a  wareroom,  and,  not  feeling  any  special  interest  in 
the  business,  applied  myself  to  gaining  information  as  to  the  lay 
nf  the  land,  and  making  myself  agreeable  to  the  magnates.  I 
found  the  commandante,  and  the  captain  of  the  port,  were  the 
rival  masters,  and  divided  tho  authority,  being  necessarily  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  each  other.  Don  Pablo  (the  captain )  possessed 
a  fortune,  and  a  charming  niece — ah,  Thcresita,  you  were  lovely 
then  !  My  business,  I  found,  called  me  much  to  her  uncle's,  and 
we  soon  became  sworn  compadres,  but  not  lovers — O  no.  I  learned 
from  Theresa  that  the  old  gentleman,  who  to  me  always  seemed 
a  most  amiable  old  scoundrel,  was  in  fact  the  very  reverse,  and 
that  her  lot  was  a  pitiable  one  ;  in  fact,  with  one  sho  loved,  she 
might  be  willing  to  leave  her  home. 

Time  passed;  what  with  bailes,  and  Jeastas,  and  all  scrts  of 
amusements,  I  must  say,  remarkably  rapidly,  and  I  found  myself 
making  rapid  steps  in  love's  young  dream,  and  yet  gaining  m  ICQ 
with  the  old  fellow  through  the  medium  of  numerous  presents. 
At  last  Juan  returned  ;  all  was  prepared  ;  on  a  certain  day,  one 
hundred  mules  were  to  be  in  town,  their  drivers  picked  men,  and 
devoted  to  the  general ;  if  I  could  arrange  to  land  the  arms,  they 
would  take  charge  of  them  to  the  mountains,  where  they  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  Santa  Anna  or  his  myrmidons. 

I  appointed  a  day  for  a  grand  dinner  on  board  ;  with  the  aid  of 
Theresa,  of  whom  I  had  made  a  confidant,  a  letter  in  capital 
Spanish,  and  most  mysteriously  worded,  was  conveyed  to  the  com- 
mandante, stating  that  el  capitan  Americain  had  leagued  with  the 
captain  of  the  port  to  smuggle  certain  goods  on  shore  at  the  Pu- 
enta  Arenas,  and  that  it  was  to  be  cloaked  by  a  dinner  on  board. 
The  bait  took,  he  refused  my  invitation,  pleading  an  engagement. 

On  the  appointed  day  Don  Pablo,  with   Theresa,  the  jef  de  po- 


litico and  others,  were  taken  on  board  in  my  cutter  with  much 
ceremony.  We  were  ready  for  sea,  and  bad  been  for  some  time. 
(Jiving  my  second  officer  his  instructions,  he  started  in  the  long- 
boat, pulling  stealthily  out  towards  Pucnta  Arenas;  at  the  came 
time  I  observed  a  body  of  horsemen  taking  the  Qarita  road.  It 
was  the  commandante  and  his  force  !  They  were  disposed  nf.  I 
had  now  the  whole  day  before  me.  A  few  glasses  of  wine  put 
Don  Pablo  in  right  trim  ; — now  for  action. 

"  Don  Pablo,  my  water  is  nearly  out,  and  my  men  are  all  cm- 
ployed  ;  could  you  spare  your  custom  boat  and  crew  for  the  dav  >" 

"Certainly,  Don  Fcderico  ;  here  is  a  line  to  the  master;  she  is 
at  your  service."  The  note  ran  thus:  "To  the  master  of  the 
customs'  boat.  You  arc  at  the  orders  of  the  captain  of  the  Fau- 
chette for  this  day."     It  was  beyond  my  hopes. 

"  Now  Seymorc,  my  charge  is  the  don  ;  sec  you  to  the  hardware ; 
speed,  man,  is  every  thing  j  this  note  gives  you  every  assistance 
from  shore,  and  with  it  and  the  presence  of  the  magnificoe  nothing 
will  be  suspected." 

If  I  could  only  land  the  guns,  get  them  outside  the  town,  and 
my  vessel  under  weigh,  1  was  safe  ;  my  contract  would  be  ful- 
filled, and  my  own  little  affair,  I  felt  confident,  I  could  manage. 
My  dinner  was  a  success;  my  cook  had  outdone  himself.  Course 
followed  course,  and  each  I  spun  out  to  the  greatest  length  ;  each 
noise  on  deck  was  to  me  a  pang,  and  every  moment  seemed  an  age. 

"  De  veras,  capitain  mio,  your  artiste  is  a  jewel,  but  those  noisy 
sailors  of  yours  destroy  the  pleasure  which  would  otherwise  be 
unalloyed  ;  let  me  step  on  deck  ;  I  hear  the  voices  of  my  men,  the 
scoundrels,  I'll  put  them  in  the  stocks  this  very  night!" 

"  Not  for  worlds,  most  worthy  Don  Pablo;  this  ragout  a'l  fi- 
nesse has  just  come  on ;  it  must  be  taken  on  the  moment,  or  in 
virtues  depart."     I  knew  the  glutton  could  not  resist  it. 

Time  passed,  and  also  the  bottle,  and  as  I  squeezed  my  The- 
resa's little  hand  beneath  the  table,  I  saw  both  the  old  buffers  drop 
off  into  a  drunken  sleep.  Turning  the  key  in  the  cabin-door,  I 
hastened  on  deck.  The  last  load  had  jiut  landed,  and  already 
were  the  mules  in  motion  on  their  journey.  Cavalla  was  on  deck  ; 
he  grasped  my  hand. 

"  Farewell,  captain  ;  you  have  nobly  redeemed  your  promise  ; 
but  how  shall  you  escape  from  the  harbor  V 

"  Fear  not  for  me,  senor ;  I  shall  bo  all  right;  and  now,  sir, 
hasten  ;  you  have  no  time  ;  and  may  you  succeed  far  beyond  your 
hopes." 

The  old  man  shed  tears  as  we  parted,  and  throwing  about  my 
neck  a  superb  chain  with  a  cross  of  brilliants  attached,  he  said, 
'■  for  la  Senora  Theresa,"  and  sprang  into  the  boat.  I  watched 
him  land  ;  and  as  he  passed  out  of  sight,  my  topsails  were  loosed, 
the  anchor  hove  short,  and  the  recall  gun  fired  for  my  absent  boat. 
Now  for  my  friends  below  ! 

"  What  gun  was  that,  captain?"  said  Don  Pablo,  as  I  met  him. 

"  O,  merely  a  signal  for  my  boat.  Come,  what  say  you,  gen- 
tlemen, to  a  trial  of  my  little  Fauchette  ;  the  land  breeze  has  set 
in,  and  I  can  give  you  a  run  outside  tho  Creston,  and  he  at  our 
moorings  again  by  dark." 

" Bumo !     We  arc  ready;  we  will  see  your  speed,  senor." 

"But  first,  Don  Pablo,  despatch  your  boat  to  the  fort  with  due 
notice,  else  might  we  be  suspected  of  running  away,  hey  !" 

No  sooner  proposed  than  effected.  We  were  soon  a-wcigh,  and 
half  down  the  harbor,  when  a  cloud  of  dust  on  the  old  road,  and 
the  commandante  was  visible,  spurring  towards  the  fort  at  tho  en- 
trance.    Now  for  it,  thought  I. 

"  All  hands  clear  for  action  !  Make  all  sail,  Mr.  Seymorc  ;  and 
keep  her  a  good  wrap  full,  quartermaster;  do  you  hear  V 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  there  is  a  gun-boat  clearing  away  from  the  lower 
fort  1" 

"  Gad,  so  there  is.  Now,  gentlemen  " — to  the  Spaniards,  who 
during  this  colloquy  had  been  looking  on  in  stupid  wonder — 
"your  precious  lives  hang  on  that  fort;  one  shot  in  the  hull  of 
my  craft,  and  you  will  make  jewel-blocks  on  those  yard-arms  !  ' 

My  words,  though  not  exactly  understood,  seemed  to  make  an 
unpleasant  impression,  and  between  fear  and  bewilderment  they 
seemed  ready  to  faint. 

"  Heave  to,  or  we  will  fire  into  you !"  shouted  a  voice  in  Span- 
ish from  the  walls.  My  answer  was  to  point  to  my  prisoners  by 
my  side.  But,  unfortunately,  the  commandante  had  reached  the 
fort,  and  thinking  it  some  ruse  of  his  enemy,  Don  Pablo,  he  gave 
the  orders,  and  bang — whiz,  came  a  shot  right  between  our  masts  ; 
down  dropped  the  Mexicans  as  though  shot. 

"  Steady  your  helm  ;  a  small  pull  of  the  Ice  braces.  Lee  bow 
there,  where  is  that  gun-boat  now  ?" 

"  Nearly  ahead,  sir,  on  the  other  tack." 

"  If  I  can't  fire  at  a  fort  that  is  above  me,  I'll  get  square  on  that 
infernal  boat,"  I  muttered.  Bang — crash,  and  away  went  iny 
fore  top-gallant  mast.  By  this  time  we  had  got  beyond  the  easy 
range  of  the  excited  gunners,  and  clearing  away  the  wreck,  I  pre- 
pared for  my  share  of  the  game.  We  rapidly  neared  each  other, 
but  were  yet  out  of  the  range  of  her  brass  guns,  while  my  long 
eighteen  was  just  in  play. 

"  All  ready  there  with  the  gun  ?" 

"  All  ready,  sir." 

"  Then  blaze  away,  and,  Mr.  Seymorc,  take  the  sticks  out  of 
her  if  you  can." 

The  first  shot  fell  astem  ;  but  the  next  plumped  her,  and  in  ten 
minutes  she  was  a  mere  hulk.  Then  heaving  to,  I  out  dingy,  and 
putting  the  Mexicans  an  board,  ordered  Don  Pablo  to  join  them. 

"  Si,  senor  j  but  my  Theresa  ?" 

"  Is  no  longer  yours,  but  mine.  Come,  sir.  1 5  words  but  adios 
and  memorias."  *  *  *  *  * 

A  pretty  romance,  says  the  reader,  for  these  modem  days;  and 
faith  it  seems  now  to  me,  as  I  sit  here  in  my  quiet  study,  and  look 
out  on  the  Hudson,  that  I  have  but  dreamed  this  talc. 
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liqy.  KOBERT  CHARLES  WINTIIROP. 

[FROM  a  piiotoorapb  bt  masibt  &  bilsdee  ] 
We  take  pleasure  in  placing  before  our  readers  a 
portrait  of  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  the  Hon. 
Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  drawn  for  us  by  Barry, 
after  an  admirable  photograph  by  Masury  &  Silsliee. 
Mr.  Winthrop  was  born  in  this  city,  May  12,  1809, 
and  was  a  son  of  Hon.  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop, 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tem- 
ple and  a  grand  daughter  of  Governor  James  Bow- 
doin.  His  ancestor,  Governor  John  Winthrop,  was 
the  first  chief  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth,  it 
will  be  remembered,  elected  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  Young  Winthrop  received  his 
preliminary  education  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  credit,  and  then  en- 
tered Harvard  College.  At  the  latter  institution  he 
was  distinguished  for  scholarship  and  talent,  and  on 
graduating,  delivered  an  English  oration  which  is 
well  remembered  for  the  fair  promise  fulfilled  by  the 
subsequent  career  of  the  youthful  speaker.  Having 
selected  the  law  for  his  profession,  he  was  fortunate 
in  having  Daniel  Webster  for  an  instructor  and  ad- 
viser, and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1831. 
Like  most  of  the  active  young  men  of  his  time,  he 
had  his  period  of  military  ardor,  commanded  that 
fine  corps,  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  was  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Ar- 
tillery Company,  and  wore  his  colonel's  epaulettes 
as  aid-de-camp  in  the  staff  of  Governors  Davis, 
Armstrong  and  Everett.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
conservative  interest  of  his  native  city,  and  was  an- 
nually re-elected  to  the  same  body  until  1841,  when 
he  succeeded  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  as  represen- 
tative to  Congress.  From  1838  to  1841  he  tilled  the 
office  of  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
displaying  the  same  ability,  self-possession,  readi- 
ness and  courtesy  which  afterward  commanded  tho 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues  at  Washing- 
ton. To  the  latter  place,  bis  reputation  as  a  well-read 
a-i  well  as  practical,  clear-sighted  and  highly  honor- 
able man,  had  preceded  him.  He  went  through  the 
trying  ordeal  of  a  maiden  speech  in  that  House 
where  a  man's  capacity  is  immediately  and  merci- 
lessly guaged,  with  credit,  and,  surrounded  by  men 
of  experience  and  eminence,  soon  made  his  mark  as 
a  ready  and  powerful  debater.  He  remained  in  the 
House  until  1850,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1842,  at  the  beginning  of  which  he  resigned,  the  va- 
cancy thus  created  being  tilled  by  the  Hon.  Nathan 
Appleton.  He  occupied  the  post  of  speaker  of  the  House  during 
1848  and  1849.  Every  one  who  has  visited  Congress,  or  has  fol- 
lowed the  Congressional  reports,  can  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
conception  of  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  this  position  It  re- 
quires a  perfect  familiarity  with  parliamentary  usage,  decision, 
readiness,  nerve  and  moderation.  Mr.  Winthrop  displayed  these 
qualities,  and  was  fully  equal  to  the  task  imposed  on  him,  as  even 
his  opponents  have  ever  been  ready  to  testify.  In  July,  1850,  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  appointed  him  to"  succeed  Daniel  Web- 
ster in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  latter's  nomination  as 
Secretary  of  State.  In  1851  he  was  the  whig  candidate  for  gover- 
nor, and  received  about  65,000  votes — 20,000  more  than  were  cast 
for  any  other  candidate  ;  but  a  combination  of  the  minority  par- 
ties in  the  legislature  defeated  his  election  as  governor,  as  it  had 
done  his  election  as  senator  the  year  before.  Mr.  Winthrop  de- 
clined  another  nomination.      In    1852   he  was  president   of  the 
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electoral  college  of  Massachusetts.  As  politics  are  a  forbidden 
topic  in  this  paper,  we  cannot  analyze  the  political  career  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch ;  neither  can  we  withhold  our  tribu'e  of  re- 
spect from  his  general  conduct  as  a  public  man.  It  is  undeniable 
that  he  never  stooped  to  those  low  arts  of  intrigue  by  which  some 
men  crawl  to  place  and  power,  and  it  must  a'so  be  added  that 
while  a  warm  and  consistent  party  man,  he  never,  in  times  of  the 
most  fervid  excitement,  forgot  that  he  owed  a  higher  duty  to  his 
country.  Thus,  while  his  government  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
a  foreign  country,  he  hesitated  not  to  vote  for  supplies  to  our  ar- 
my, although  an  opponent  of  the  administration  during  which 
that  war  occurred.  The  key  to  Mr.  Winthrop's  public  career 
may  be  found  in  a  declaration  contained  in  one  of  his  orations. 
"  I  know  no  policy  as  a  statesman,  which  I  may  not  pursu"  as  a 
Christian.  I  can  advocate  no  system,  before  men,  which  I  may 
not  justify  to  my  own  conscience,  or  which  I  shrink  from  holding 


up,  in  humble  trust,  before  my  God."  Mr.  George 
T.  Curtis  says  of  Mr.  Winthrop  :  "  Mr.  Winthrop 
has  been,  from  his  earliest  youth,  an  object  of  public 
regard,  as  a  person  of  high  qualifications  for  the 
public  service.  In  his  talents,  his  cultivation,  his 
correctness  of  principle,  his  uniform  adherence  to  a 
true  public  policy,  and  his  capacity  to  judge  rightly 
and  speak  eloquently  upon  public  affairs,  he  has 
been  all  his  life  a  representative  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  was  born — of  their  institutions  and  of  the 
spirit  of  their  whole  condition.  To  these  character- 
istics there  have  been  added,  in  his  case,  the  asso- 
ciations which  gather  about  a  name  interwoven  for- 
ever with  our  history  and  our  glory."  Since  Ids  re- 
tirement from  public  office,  Mr.  Winthrop  has  been 
largely  connected  with  our  literary  and  benevolent 
associations,  and  is  now  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  president  of  the  Boston 
Provident  Association  and  president  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  erecting  the  new  Public  Library. 
His  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  As- 
sociation, delivered  November  29,  1853,  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  movement  for  procuring  the 
statue  of  Franklin,  which  will  soon  adorn  our  city. 
The  lecture  referred  to  and  his  numerous  addresses 
before  various  societies,  are  all  characterized  by 
original  ideas,  by  ripe  scholarship,  by  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  and  forcible  application  of  facts,  and 
by  a  purity  of  style  which  might  be  expected  from 
one  whose  extemporaneous  speaking  is  remarkable 
for  accuracy  of  expression.  We  regret  that  our  space 
is  not  ample  enough  to  permit  us  to  make  extracts 
from  some  of  these  finished  productions.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Winthrop  does  not 
aim  at  making  brilliant  points.  The  several  parts 
of  his  discourse,  like  the  colors  in  a  fine  painting, 
depend  for  their  value  on  their  juxtaposition.  This 
effect  is  the  result  of  a  nice  balance  of  the  intellect- 
ual faculties,  evenly  trained  and  disciplined  by  rigid 
culture.  As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Winthrop  is  somewhat 
deliberate,  but  his  elocution  is  graceful  and  winning. 
None  of  our  eminent  men  command  better  or  more 
attentive  audiences.  A  collection  of  his  speeches 
and  addresses  was  published  in  1852,  since  which 
time,  however,  he  has  delivered  several  others  to  lit- 
erary, scientific  and  agricultural  societies,  all  of  them 
worthy  of  his  reputation.  A  large  number  of  our 
fellow  citizens  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to 
him  on  the  17th  of  last  month,  when  he  delivered  a 
very  appropriate  address  on  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  public  library  in  Boylston  Street. 
Mr.  Winthrop  has  shown  himself  from  the  outset  an  ardent  and 
practical  friend  of  the  library,  and  the  post  he  occupies  in  connec- 
tion with  it  could  not  have  been  more  worthily  bestowed.  Thus, 
though  withdrawn  temporarily  from  political  life,  it  will  be 
that  he  is  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  policy  of  a  "  masterly  inac- 
tivity," but  rather  to  place  his  talents  and  time  at  the  service  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  nor  is  there  one  among  us  better  fitted  to  con- 
due-t  philanthropic  enterprises  with  credit  and  success.  Mr.  Win- 
throp is  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  may  look  forward  to 
a  long  career  of  usefulness.  During  a  tour  of  Europe,  which  he 
was  60  well  fitted  to  enjoy  and  profit  by,  Mr.  Winthrop  met  with 
a  reception  from  the  best  circles  of  England  and  the  continent, 
which  showed  that  bis  character  as  a  scholar,  a  statesman  and  a 
gentleman  was  as  justly  appreciated  abroad  as  it  is  at  home, 
where  he  is  properly  regarded  as  one  of  our  leading  representative 
men. 


AGRICULTURAL    FAIR   AT   MANCHESTER,   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 


[For  description,  see  page  237  ] 
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OCTOBER. 

The  English  poets  style  this  month  "hrown  October,"  nnd  talk 
of  it  as  in  "  sober  russet  clad  ;"  but  the  description  is  not  applica- 
ble to  our  hemisphere.  Our  October  wears  a  "  coat  of  many 
colors,"  outvicing  in  its  splendors  that  which  costs  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  ten  thousand  dollars  every  time  he  wears  it.  For  a  brief 
period  the  aspect  of  nature  during  this  month  is  brilliant  beyond 
description.  It  is  no  kind  of  use  to  try  and  paint  it;  it  is  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Carmine,  vermilion,  gold  and  silver, 
even  gems  encrusted  upon  canvass  would  fail  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  glories  of  our  autumn  woods,  when  the  noonday 
sun  streams  into  their  openings,  filling  them  with  mellow  light, 
and  the  pools  and  streams  reflect  the  fairy  scene.  Then  the  foli- 
age of  the  sugar-maple  seems  a  pile  of  leaves  of  beaten  gold ;  the 
light  tresses  of  the  aspen  shine  like  the  waving  locks  of  a  fair 
bride,  while  the  swamp  maple  glows  and  burns  like  a  pyrotech- 
nist's tree.  Royal  purples,  emerald  greens,  flaming  scarlets  and 
scales  of  gold  are  blended  cunningly  together.  No  artist  but  Na- 
ture herself  can  set  such  a  pallet te.  We  never  saw  autumn  scenery 
truthfully  depicted,  though  we  have  seen  many  attempts.  They 
are  too  pallid  for  the  original ;  too  gaudy  for  art.  We  must  gaze 
on  the  transitory  splendors  of  this  season  with  loving  eyes,  and 
frame  them  in  the  picture  gallery  of  memory,  to  be  re-produced 
before  our  mental  vision,  when  they  shall  have  passed  away  in  the 
reality,  and  shall  have  been  followed  by  the  dreary  nakedness  and 
cold,  sombre  hues  of  winter. 


Ballou's  Pictorial. — Since  we  commenced  the  publication  of  the  'Spur." 
we  hare  been  constantly  in  tbe  receipt  of  this  splendid  mammoth  Pictorial, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  publisher  of  it  is  able  to  present  such  a 
number  of  splendid  engraving*,  and  such  an  amount  of  choice  leading  mat- 
ter, for  three  dollars  a  year.  That  excellent  Temperance  Tale,  ••  The  Unmeant 
Rebuke.''  which  we  published  in  our  second  number,  was  from  it  The  nail- 
in<  matter  is  worth  the  price  of  the  paper,  and  tbe  treim;  matter,  twice  as 
much  more.  We  think  that  pictures,  which  are  pictures,  are  exceedingly  val- 
both  for  old  and  young.  We  know  that  many  a  historic  Incident  and 
11  interesting  fact  have  been  forever  riveted  in  our  mind'*,  by  a  view  of 
the  delineations  of  some  artist,  and  that  otteu  a  desire  for  information  has 
-wakened  by  some  illustrations  of  which  we  might  have  caught  but  a 
glance  Pictures,  too,  are  suggestive  of  thought.  The  portiait  suggests  the 
study  of  character;  the  landscape,  the  beauties  of  the  material  world;  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  architecture,  and  the  reason  and  object  of  its  construction;  of 
cities,  their  history,  commerce,  etc.  We  believe  that  pictures  may.  and  yet 
will  be  used  as  valuable  aids  in  education.  Ballon  s  Pictorial  is  tbe  only  pa- 
per of  the  sort  in  America,  so  far  as  we  know— and  from  the  numbers  which 
we  have  seen  of  the  London  Pictorial,  it  is  the  best,  and  by  far  the  cheapest  iu 
the  world. — Ripon  Spur,  Fond  du  Lac  County,  Wisconsin. 


Photographs. — The  best  specimens  of  this  art  we  have  yet 
seen,  beyoml  comparison,  are  on  exhibition  at  Masury  &  Silsbee's 
rooms,  299  1-2  Washington  St.  These  gentlemen  have  introduced 
a  finish  to  their  pictures  which  defies  rivalry  and  delights  the  pos- 
We  most  cheerfully  recommend  to  our  readers  to  call 
and  examine  for  themselves. 


Boston  Theatre. — The  new  pink  walls  are  a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  dark  red  of  last  season.  How  much  science 
was  wasted  in  proving  that  we  ought  to  like  them. 


«     —  ■  —      > 


inswerable. — The   Post  thinks   the   chemist  must  be  a 
funny  man  because  he  has  a  retort  for  everything. 

SPLINTERS. 


....   George  W.  Heard,  a  Boston   boy  of  18,   lately  had   the 
glory  of  standing  on  the  highest  point  of  Mont  Blanc. 

....   The  Boston  Veterans  lately  paid  a  visit  to  the  City  Guards 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  were  hospitably  entertained. 

....   One  or  two   horses  have  been  poisoned  lately  out  of  re- 
venge.    Such  deeds  are  cowardly  and  base  in  the  extreme. 

....   An  insane  woman  who  fancies  herself  a  daughter  of  Louis 
Pliilipps,  has  been  sent  to  the  asylum  in  New  York. 

...   To  give  tobacco  to  our   State  prisoners  is  an  offence  pun- 
ishable by  two  years  imprisonment  and  fine. 

The  man  who  would  rob  a  neighbor's  hen-roost,  ought  to 

be  sentenced  to  keep  Shanghais  and  eat  the  flesh  thereof. 

High-heeled  slippers  with  largo  rosettes  are  now  worn  by 
the  Philadelphia  belles  instead  of  gaiter  boots. 

....   There  has  been  an  immense  falling  off  in  the  foreign  immi- 
gration this  year  as  compared  to  that  of  hut. 

....   Ten  ships  of  large  tonnage  are  now  building  on  the  Mer- 
rimac.     During  the  summer  this  business  has  been  depressed. 

....   The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  this  year  is  below  the  aver- 
age— rather  bad  news  for  the  lovers  of  sweetmeats. 

. . .   Bourcicault's  new  thcacre  at  New  Orleans  is  described  as 
a  perfect  gem.    The  company  embraces  many  pretty  women. 

....   Robbers  have  been  stealing  hens  largely  from  the  people 
of  Ncedham,  who  need  poultry  as  well  as  ham. 

....  A  wild  hog,  weighing  145  pounds,  was  lately  hunted  and 
shot  in  Woburn  woods  by  Mr.  Pierce. 

....   A  whale  ship  now  lying  at  Nantucket  has  cleared  for  her 
owners  in  three  voyages,  $80,000. 

....   The   new    Cunard  steamship  Persia,  now  fitting  in    the 
Clyde,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  steamer  afloat. 

....   G.    W.    F.   Mellen   recommends   a  "  free  use   of  lemon 
juice,  tamarind  water,  pickles  and  vinegar,''  against  yellow  fever. 

....  Assassins  are  re-eommencing  their  work  in  Havana.  They 
want  another  Tacon  there — the  terror  of  evil  doers. 

....   The  surest  way  to  get  a  legacy,  or  get  an  office,  or  anything 
in  this  world,  is  not  to  seem  to  want  i*. 

....   Cold  weather  has  put  an  end  to  one  monstrosity — ladies' 
straw  flats  as  large  as  umbrellas. 


FRANCE  AM)  THE  AVAR. 

Our  readers  will  do  us  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  we  have 
not,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  the  East,  crowded  our 
columns  with  details  of  the  carnage,  or  indulged  in  any  very 
lengthy  speculations  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  a  conflict  waged 
with  more  destructive  means  than  were  ever  brought  into  play  by 
hostile  nations.  We  have  preferred  to  select  more  agreeable  and 
suitable  topics  for  our  pages,  leaving  the  full  chronicle  to  journals 
devoted  to  news.  Still  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  made  such 
remarks,  and  given  such  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  progress  of 
the  war,  as  seemed  called  for  by  the  magnitude  of  the  events.  It 
was  impossible,  even  if  desirable,  utterly  to  lose  sight  of  one  of  the 
greatest  events  of  modern  times.  Hence  we  make  no  apology  for 
another  brief  allusion  to  the  subject. 

More  than  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  allies  landed  in  the 
Crimea.  Tremendous  conflicts  have  taken  place,  blood  has  been 
poured  out  like  water  on  both  sides,  and  treasure  luvished  with  a 
prodigality  which  will  mortgage,  for  a  long  time,  the  future  of 
three  great  nations.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  Sevasto- 
pol still  stands,  a  monument  of  the  persevering  heroism  of  its  Rus- 
sian defenders — though  it  may  have  fallen  while  we  are  penning 
these  lines,  giving  the  allies  one  great  point  in  the  terrible  game 
they  are  playing. 

But  what  will  be  the  issue  of  the  war?  To  what  end  is  the 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  on  the  part  of  the  allies  tend- 
ing ?  This  question  must  be  answered  by  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
war — and  this  ruling  spirit  is  France,  personified  in  its  emperor. 
It  is  Louis  Napoleon  now,  we  can  no  longer  deny  it,  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne,  the  accepted  sovereign  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
French  people,  who,  by  his  inflexible  will  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
holds  his  ally  with  a  firm  grasp  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
scouts  every  overture  of  peace  which  comes  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  great  northern  despot.  He  has  obtained  this  controlling 
influence  by  the  superiority  of  his  military  system,  by  the  superior 
numbers  and  condition  of  his  army.  It  is  right  that  the  sovereign 
who  supplied  the  deficiencies  and  retrieved  the  errors  of  his  ally 
should  be  allowed  to  sway  the  fortunes  of  the  desperate  game  in 
which  both  are  engaged. 

Now  Louis  Napoleon,  Scbastopol  fallen  or  standing,  is  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  achieved.     He  says  : 

"  A  Russian  army  is  not  raised  with  facility ;  men  can  be  had, 
but  not  soldiers.  The  Bustian  peasantry  require  from  two  to 
three  years'  exercise  at  drill  before  they  are  fit  lor  the  ranks.  Wc 
have  nearly  extirpated  the  elite  of  their  forces — those  which  the 
czar  had  taken  many  years  to  create.  England  and  France,  on 
the  contrary,  grow  stronger  as  the  struggle  proceeds  ;  our  peas- 
antry in  a  few  weeks  become  staunch  troops,  and  the  lire  of  war, 
which  burns  slowly  at  first  among  our  population,  increases  with 
reverse.  It  would  be  folly  to  inflict  merely  a  wound  upon  Russia 
from  which  she  would  soon  recover.  Let  us  rather  establish  a 
running  sore  in  her  side,  from  which  her  strength  will  run  out. 
Scbastopol  is  draining  her  system.  The  future  will  judge  my  tac- 
tics, but  the  people  are  too  small  to  sec  around  them." 

Now,  in  our  humble  opinion,  events  have  shown  that  Louis 
Napoleon  has  missed  a  figure  in  his  calculations.  If  he  has  estab- 
lished a  running  sore  in  the  side  of  Russia,  has  not  the  war  also 
proved  a  drain  to  France  and  England  ?  The  losses  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  all  on  one  side.  Neither  are  the  Russian  recruits 
as  despicable  foemen  as  the  French  emperor  seems  to  consider 
them.  Their  new  levies  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  de- 
fence, at  least,  if  inferior  in  the  open  field.  Is  it  more  difficult 
for  the  czar,  with  unlimited  control  of  nations  of  warriors,  to  raise 
armies  than  for  France  and  England  to  do  so  1  We  have  seen 
that  England  is  driven  to  the  most  desperate  resorts  to  obtain 
men,  and  can  only  get  them  at  a  ruinous  cost.  France,  with  her 
system  of  conscription,  finds  it  an  easier  task ;  but  the  loss  of  the 
flower  of  her  youth  by  pestilence  and  the  sword,  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  severer  wound  to  her  prosperity  than  the  loss  of  five  times  as 
many  men  to  the  czar.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  drain  of 
treasure  to  which  the  continuance  of  the  war  subjects  the  western 
powers. 

In  all  sincerity  we  must  say  that  we  consider  the  future  of  the 
allied  powers  a  dark  one.  It  does  appear  to  us  that  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  Russia.  Were  the  issue  between  despotic  Russia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  free  West  on  the  other,  wc  should  not  de- 
spair of  the  result.  Were  Poland,  Hungary  and  Italy  free,  the 
hosts  of  the  czar  might  vainly  menace  their  millions  of  "  sacred 
bayonets."  But  the  battle  is  not  between  czarism  and  republican- 
ism ;  the  invincible  impulse  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  great 
element  wanting  to  the  hosts  of  the  West.  Lord  Clarendon  said 
of  the  Dutch  in  his  time,  "  They  can  endure  to  be  beat  longer 
than  we  can  endure  to  beat  them."  It  seems  to  us  that  the  czar 
is  now  in  this  position,  and  that  the  theory  of  Louis  Napoleon  is 
not  calculated  to  yield  the  allies  a  rial  victory.  To  us  it  appears 
that  they  must  in  the  end  accept  peace  on  dishonorable  terms,  or 
give  liberty  to  Poland,  Hungary  and  Italy.  But  it  will  be  long, 
wc  fear,  before  they  accept  the  last  alternative. 


A  great  Invention. — Bonclli,  an  Italian  engineer,  has  in- 
vented a  railroad  telegraph,  by  which  a  locomotive  announces  its 
own  coming  and  position,  while  passengers  can  send  messages 
ahead  at  any  time.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  process,  but  the 
results  achieved  are  certainly  astonishing. 


Novel  Celebration. — The  journeymen  hatters  of  this  city 
will  celebrate  the  birthday  of  St.  Clement  on  the  23d  of  next 
month,  St.  Clement  being  the  gentleman  who  invented  hat).  The 
hatters  are  a  very  respectable  body  of  men.  They  are  as  busy  as 
beavers,  and  their  productions  are  seen,  admired  and  jilt. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AGRHTLTTRU,  FAIR. 

Few  public  exhibitions  are  more  attractive  nnd  popular,  or  more 
important  in  their  relations  nnd  results,  than  our  agricultural  fairs. 
Our  subscribers  trill  thank  us,  therefore,  for  presenting  them  with 
the  picture  sketched  on  page  236,  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  by  one 
of  our  best  artists,  representing  a  scene  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Fair 
of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Man- 
chester last  month.  The  picture  represents  the  spacious  grounds 
devoted  to  the  exhibition,  Yale's  mammoth  tent,  the  horses  and 
the  race  track,  and  the  vast  crowd  attracted  by  the  show.  The 
agricultural  tent  was  filled  with  interesting  implements  and  ob- 
jects connected  with  the  purpose  of  the  fair.  The  mechanical 
skill  of  Manchester  and  Concord  were  well  represented  here. 
Another  tent  contained  the  miscellaneous  products  of  the  husband- 
man, the  artist  and  the  artizan.  The  exhibition  of  cattle  was  very 
fine.  Though  there  was  not  so  large  a  number  of  animals  as  at 
some  previous  fairs,  their  excellence  was  quite  noticeable.  Among 
the  live  curiosities  in  this  line  was  a  Durham  cow,  owned  by  Mr. 
William  Shepherd,  of  Manchester,  weighing  2600  pounds.  The 
show  of  swine  was  good,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  Porkopo- 
lis.  There  were  few  sheep  on  exhibition.  The  horses  made  a 
very  fine  show,  many  splendid  and  fast  stallions  as  well  as  elegant 
mares,  fillies  and  colts  being  on  the  ground.  On  the  13th  ult.,  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  society,  accompanying  the  orator  of 
the  day — Hon.  Charles  B.  Haddock,  the  Amoskeag  Veterans,  the 
Manchester  City  Guards,  and  several  fire  companies,  formed  an 
imposing  procession,  and  marched  to  the  fair,  where  the  address 
was  delivered.  It  was  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  production, 
and  gave  universal  satisfaction.  A  splendid  exhibition  of  fire- 
works closed  the  fair  in  a  brilliant  manner. 


-♦  -•••—>- 


ENGLISH  SOVEREIGNS  IN  FRANCE. 

Queen  Victoria  is  the  ninth  sovereign  of  England  who  has  vis- 
ited France.  The  first  was  Henry  II.,  Plantagenet,  who  owned 
Normandy,  Anjou,  Touraine,  etc.,  and  who  died  at  Chinon  in 
1187.  The  second  was  Richard  Cceur  dc  Lion,  who  was  killed 
by  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Chalas  in  Limousin.  The 
third  was  John  Lackland,  who  had  no  appanage,  and  sought 
France  to  usurp  one.  The  fourth  was  Henry  III.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding monarch,  who  was  beaten  by  Louis  IX.,  canonized  as  Saint 
Louis,  at  Taillebourg  and  at  Saintes  in  1242.  The  fifth  was 
Henry  V.,  the  victor  of  Azincourt;  he  rendered  himself  master  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  France,  and  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes, 
at  the  castle  of  Vinccnnes,  in  1422.  The  sixth  was  Henry  VI., 
son  of  the  preceding,  crowned  at  Notre  Dame,  afterwards  driven 
out  of  France,  and  afflicted  with  insanity.  The  seventh  was 
Henry  VIII.,  the  English  Bluebeard,  whose  story,  with  that  of 
his  six  wives,  has  just  been  so  graphically  told  by  Henry  William 
Herbert,  in  a  recently  published  volume.  The  eighth  was  James 
II.,  who  fled  to  France  after  the  revolution  which  placed  the  Prince 
of  Orange  on  the  throne,  and  died  at  St.  Germain  in  1701.  Queen 
Victoria  completes  the  list.  She  made  a  flying  visit  to  Louis 
Philippe  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu  in  1845. 


4~~~m.    » 


Ristori. — It  is  said  that  this  great  actress  will  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of,Rachel,  and  visit  this  country.  American  applause 
and  gold  seem  to  be  necessary  to  every  foreign  artist's  triumph. 


The  Cross  op  Honor. — In  the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, Louis  Napoleon  lately  took  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
from  his  own  breast  and  fastened  it  on  that  of  a  voltigeur  who  had 
lost  his  leg  before  Sebastopol.  The  soldier  deserved  it ;  but  by 
what  title  came  the  cross  of  the  legion  on  the  breast  of  Louis  1 
We  should  call  this  incident  a  restitution  of  stolen  property.  The 
cross  belongs  only  to  the  brave  and  true. 


- «  ^»  —  »- 


More  Warning. — Two  more  horrible  deaths  have  lately  oc- 
curred from  hydrophobia,  one  in  Philadelphia  and  one  in  Cincin- 
nati. What  are  all  the  dogs  in  Christendom  worth,  compared  to 
one  human  life  thus  sacrificed  ?  The  pet  dog  about  your  family 
may,  at  any  time,  inflict  an  awful  and  fatal  injury  on  your  loved 
wife,  children,  or  yourself.     Dogs  are  almost  entirely  useless. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Hunt  to  Miss  Catharine 
Morrison:  by  Rev.  Dr  Kirk,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Stearns  to  Miss  Louisa  M.  Wa- 
terman; by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  William  Tomlinson  to  Miss  Priscilla  N. 
Kims;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow.  Mr.  Nathan  C.  Mulliken.  of  Charlestown,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Smith ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  Nahum  R.  Howard  to  Miss  Marv  T. 
Brown;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell,  Mr.  John  D.  Lilley  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Tyler.— At 
Charlestown,  Mr.  Robert  Ireland,  Jr.  to  Bliss  Maria  A.  Hooper. — At  Chelsea, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  William  B.  Pear,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Hazel- 
tine.— At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  Miller  Crabbie  to  Miss  N. 
Elizabeth  MeClune .— At  Medford.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Marvin,  Mr  Walter  B.  Kel- 
logg to  .iss  Hannah  B.  Cushing. — At  Andover.  by  (h'orge  Foster.  Esq.,  Mr. 
Adolphus  F.  Woodbridge  to  Miss  Lydia  Mason. — At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Dunham  to  Miss  Betsey  F.  Dunham. — At  Salem,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Thompson.  >Ir.  Samuel  0.  t'hauihcrlain  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Chase; 
by  Rev  Mr.  Clapp,  Mr.  Henry  Saltosstell  to  Mi^s  Georgians  Crowninshicld 
Appleton  Silsbee. —  At  South  Reading,  by  liev.  Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Horace  D.  Car- 
ley  .  of  B<  ston,  to  Miss  Abby  B.  F.ustis  —At  Lowell,  by  lev.  Mr.  Howe.  Mr. 
James  M.  Bush  to  Miss  Jane  McKinley;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin.  Mr.  Robert 
Cuthbert  to  Miss  Margaret  Hunter,  both  of  North  Andover. — At  Newbury. 
port,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  George  F.  Choate,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Rebecca 
W.  Greeulcaf. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  citv.  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Cheever,  42:  Mrs .  Sallie  B.  Eastman.  67;  Mr. 
James  Kettel'l.  112;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Barrett;  Mis-  Ellen  Moran.  19:  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Smith  42.  Mr.  Thomas  Kirk.  2S:  Mr.  Bphraim  Tltconib,  64;  Mrs.  Esther 
B.  B.,  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  K.  Colver,  32  —  At  Dorchester.  Mr  Edward  M. 
Harris,  88.— At  Charlutown,  Miss  Mary  A.  K.  Skllton,  86— At  Cambridge, 
Miss  Hannah  Barrel!.  76.—  At  Bmokllne,  Mrs.  Maria,  wife  of  ('apt  K  i 
lor.  41.— At  Lynn,  Miss  Martha  Helen  Atwood,  24.— At  West  Newton.  Hiss 
Sarah  W.  Savage.  1")  —At  Quiucy,  Mrs.  A.l.-.laiOc  11..  wife  of  Mr.  Ueorge  W. 
Shaw,  19.— At  Salem.  Mrs  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  Joslah  Maxwell  40— Allps- 
wi.h.  Miss  Sarah  Elisabeth  Lord,  82.— At  South  Danvers,  Widow  Sonhronla 
Jones.  tiS  —At  Medford.  Gorhani  Brooks,  Esq  .  CO.  —  At  Leih  gton,  Mr  John 
Skinier.  Til.-  At  Braintree.  Mrs  Klli-n  ('..  wife  of  Asa  French.  Esq  .  25.— At 
Plymouth.  Mr.  John  Battles.  76  — At  Duustable,  Mrs  Julia  A  ,  wile  of  Mr. 
Al'pheus  Bowers.  4i;.— At  New  Bedford.  Mr.  Benjamin  ('  ins,  86.— At  Ames- 
bury,  Mrs  Marv  Locke,  wife  of  Enoch  Winkley.  E  98.-  At  Marlboro', 
Mrs   Eliza  B.,  wife  of  Mr    Benjamin    Hawkes.   of  1!"  48.— At   Portland, 

Me.,  Mr.  Lemuel  Moody,  68 —At  Bath.  Me..  Dr.  Ben.  min  Preseott.  73.— At 
Burrillvl'le.  I!.  1  .  Randall  Angell,  Esq..  88.— At  Itoyalton,  Vs.,  Joseph  A. 
Dcnisoii.  M  D.  81  —  At  New  York,  Mr  Stephen  It.  Muon.  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 90.  lie  served  a  she  rt  time  in  the  revolution.— At  New  Orleans,  Mr. 
John  C.  Austin,  a  native  of  Charlestown,  Mass..  28. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  mackerel  fishery  for  the  Gloucester  fleet  on  the  northeast 
coast  promises  well  the  present  season.  About  two  hnndn 
are  now  absent  from  home. The  petrified  remains  of  an  In- 
dian, together  with  some  unique  relics  of  olden  time,  were  recently 
dug  up  by  workmen  upon  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse  railroad. 
The  hody  is  not  in  any  degree  decayed,  and  measures  seven  feet 
in  length.  On  his  breast  was  found  a  copper  plate,  with  numer- 
ous hieroglyphics  engraved  upon  it. Two  diamonds  were  re- 
cently taken  from  the  root  of  a  tree  nt  Dudley's  Ferry,  King  and 

Queen's  county,  Virginia. John  Randolph  once  said  of  a  man 

who  refused  to  fight  a  duel  on  the  plea  that  he  belonged  to  the 
church,  though  no  one  before  suspected  him  of  being  a  Christian, 
"  I  revere  a  true  and  consistent  Christianity  ;  but  I  do  not  like  a 
man  who  turns  Christian  merely  in  order  to  hide  himself  under  a 

communion-table." A  mill  for  the   manufacture  of  thread   is 

soon  to  be  erected  in  Plymouth,  Mass.     The  capital  stock,  $35,000, 

has  all  been  taken  up. The  Irish  O'Donnells  are  of  some  note 

in  military  annals.  General  O'Donneil,  of  the  United  States 
army,  after  an  absence  from  his  native  land  for  thirty-eight  years, 
is  now  visiting  his  brother,  Major  General  Sir  Charles  O'Donneil, 
of  the  British  army,  at  Limerick,  Ireland.  This  distinguished 
Celtic  family  is  now  represented  by  four  general  officers,  in  the 
service  respectively  of  America,  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria.  "The  Hickory  Thrasher  and  Fusion  Flail,"  is  the  title 

of  a  paper  just  started  at   Ravenna,  Ohio. The  Poughkeepsie 

Eagle  says  that  while  other  crops  are  good  all  over  the  country, 
people  wiU  rejoice  also  to  learn  that  the  buckwheat  crop  promises 
thus  far  to  be  a  very  great  one.  It  is  very  early,  and  as  stout  as 
it  can  grow  in  this  country,  promising  to  be  double  an  average 

crop,  or  even  more. Gen.  Thomas  Chamberlain,  of  Worcester, 

for  many  years  crier  of  the   courts  in  Worcester  county,  died, 

lately,  at  the  age  of  72  years. The  Troy  Traveller  learns  that 

Mrs.  Hobinson  conducts  herself  at  Sing  Sing  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
manner,  and  gives  but  little  trouble ;  she  is  at  present  employed 
winding  cotton.  So  far  she  has  dropped  the  many  eccentricities 
she  betrayed  while  an  inmate  of  the  jail  in  Troy,  with  one  excep- 
tion— the  singular  practice  of  concealing  her  face  from  the  gaze  of 

visitors. There  is  much  activity  in  the  anthracite   coal  trade, 

the  shipments  from  coal  districts  being  considerably  larger  than 

last  year. Old   smokers  often   declare   that  a  lighted   cigar 

thrown  into  a  pile  of  hay  or  shavings  will  not  produce  a  confla- 
gration. Two  barns  in  Farmington,  Ct.,  owned  by  Col.  William 
Rowe,  were  burned  lately,  and  the  New  Haven  Palladium  says  the 
fire  was  caused  by  a  boy  throwing  down  a  lighted  cigar  between 

the  two  barns,  which  set  fire  to  the  loose  straw  lying  around. L. 

S.  Hawley,  ot  Albany,  New  York,  has  hanging  in  his  bar-room,  a 
cucumber  measuring  thirty-five  inches  in   length.     It   grew  in  his 

yard  from  seed  brought  from   Europe.     Beat  it  who  can  ! A 

natural  bloomer  is  a  cherry  tree  in  Canaan,  N.  H.,  which  blossomed 
the  1st  of  July  and  continued  in  blossom  until  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, having  during  the  intermediate  time  the  ripe  fruit  and  the 

blossom. Abbott  Lawrence  gave  SI  5,000  to  religious  charities 

sustained  and  directed  by  Orthodox  Christians,  but  nothing  to 
Unitarian  charities,  though  he  was  usually  claimed  as  a  Unitarian 

himself. An  aeronaut  named  Marion,  of  Philadelphia,  lately 

ascended  from  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  balloon,  by  moon- 
light, seatid  upon  the  hoop  without  car,  ballast  or  valve  cord. 
The  act  was  one  of  reckless  daring,  but  Mr.  Marion  landed  safely 

in  about  half  an  hour  after  his  ascent. The  New  York  Times 

is  rejoicing  in  the  knowledge  that  for  an  entire  year,  or  since  the 
drought  of  1854,  there  has  not  been  such  an  abundantsupply  of 
good  meat  in  New  York  as  there  is  now. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

"  This  city  is  a  place  of  a  very  singular  nature,"  says  Viscount 
Ponsonby,  in  a  recent  memorandum  ;  "  nearly  all  military  men 
agree  in  saying,  that,  by  very  little  exertion,  it  might  be  made 
almost  impregnable.  Military  men  also  say  that  it  is  a  place 
from  whence  attacks  upon  the  nation,  not  too  far  distant  from  it, 
could  be  made  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  assailants; 
whilst,  from  its  situation,  it  could  be  only  with  great  disadvan- 
tages to  the  enemy.  Constantinople,  in  fact,  is  the  natural  capital 
of  an  immense  district,  within  the  limits  of  which  exist  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  matei  ial  formation  of  a  naval  force  for  war  or 
commerce,  of  any  conceivable  magnitude.  Primeval  forests  fur- 
nish timber ;  mines  furnish  minerals,  including  copper,  to  any 
extent.  There  is,  on  the  very  margin  of  the  sea  (something  under 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  city),  a  coal  mine  known  to  be  of 
many  miles  in  extent,  and  of  which  the  quality  of  the  coal  equals 
that  of  Wallsend  in  Durham.  The  soil  is  generally  so  good  that 
agricultural  produce  is  in  the  highest  degree  easy  to  be  obtained 
and  at  a  low  cost,  and  it  is  with  other  numerous  valuable  articles 
spread  over  Europe." 


tOansibe   ©atljcrtiigs. 


The  Cost  of  Waii. — According  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
I/Oiidon  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Post,  it  appears  that 
within  two  years  England  has  added  to  her  debt  twenty-nine  mil- 
lions, and  France  sixty-six  millions  sterling;  together,  ninety-five 
millions  sterling,  or  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  year's 
expenditure  of  England  alone  is  upwards  of  ninety-four  millions 
sterling,  instead  of  the  average  peace  outlay  of  fifty-four  millions 
sterling;  (of  this,  seventy-one  millions  are  raised  by  taxation,  and 
twenty-three  millions  are  fresh  debt;)  in  other  words,  forty  mil. 
lions  sterling,  or  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  goes  this  year 

for  the  war. 

«  »«»  > 

Interestjxg  to  Fi.oi -it  Si-Ecui.ATons. — "  He  that  withhold, 
eth  corn,  tlu-'  people  shall  curse  him ;  but  blessings  shall  he  upon 
the  head  of  him  that  selleth  it." 


Gideon  Martin,  of  Swanzey,  Mass.,  has  a  pear  tree  over  two 
hundred  years  old,  which  bore  fruit  this  season. 

Thanksgiving  was  celebrated  in  New  Jersey  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber.    Too  early  ;   it  cannot  be  done  properly  except  in  November. 

The  Hallowell  (Me.)  Gazette  says:  "Our  ship-yards  arc  to 
have  continued  occupation,  and  the  ship-building  business  looks 
favorable." 

Mr.  Asa  Busbby,  Jr.,  of  South  Danvers,  lately  gathered  six 
thousand  bunches  of  onions  from  half  an  acre  of  land,  which  sold 
for  more  than  $200. 

The  Directors  of  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad  offer  a 
reward  of  $500  for  the  apprehension  of  the  villain  who  fired  the 
bridge  over  the  Mohawk. 

The  Buffalo  Express  says  that  the  amount  of  building  troing  on 
in  that  city  is  without  precedent.  New  and  handsome  edifices  are 
springing  up  in  all  directions. 

A  party  of  fifty  first  class  mechanics  have  left  Syracuse,  New 
York,  for  Kanzas.  They  are  engaged  to  work  on  government 
buildings  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Society  is  to  bo  held  in  Hartford  during  this  week.  Mayor  Dom- 
ing, of  Hartford,  will  deliver  the  addi 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  instructed  the  collector  of 
New  York,  that  articles  used  only  in  jiart  as  drugs,  need  not,  here- 
after, be  all  sent  to  the  appraisers  store  for  examination. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  it  is  believed  that  Minnesota,  Oregon, 
New  Mexico,  and  perhaps  Kanzas,  will  contain  people  enough  to 
authorize  their  application  for  admission  to  the  Union  as  States. 

The  late  Mad.  de  Girardin  described  the  well-known  contralto, 
Mad.  Alboni,  who  lately  so  excited  the  Parisians  in  the  "  Pro- 
phet," as  "an  elephant  that  bad  swallowed  a  nightingale." 

Amos  Barrett,  of  New  York,  took  prussic-acid  and  killed  him- 
self, on  account,  it  is  said,  of  some  publication  in  the  Amador 
Sentinel,  regarding  his  connection  with  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  as 
their  agent  in  Jack:  on. 

The  wheat  pressing  forward  to  market  begins  to  embarrass  the 
Western  roads,  whose  freight  equipage  will  soon  be  fully  employed. 
The  Illinois  Central  Road  has  found  it  necessary  to  order  three 
hundred  more  freight  cars. 

Among  the  numerous  deaths  by  yellow  fever  at  Portsmouth, 
lately,  was  that  of  Rev.  James  Chisholm,  of  St.  John's  Church,  in 
that  city.  Rev.  Mr.  Chisholm  was  a  native  of  Salem,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College  in  1836. 

At  San  Francisco,  a  Frenchman  named  Briant  went  into  the 
office  of  L.  E.  Bitter  &  Co.,  with  a  carpet-bag  containing  twelve 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  discharged  it  by  throwing  a  lighted 
cigar  into  the  bag.     Briant  was  badiy  hurt. 

Twenty  colored  men  (all  heads  of  families)  who  had  been  per- 
suaded to  remove  to  Hayti,  now  petition  to  be  taken  to  Liberia, 
preferring  that  republic  to  the  Haytien  empire.  They  ask  that 
their  case  be  laid  before  the  Colonization  Society. 

The  steamship  Fulton,  built  to  run  with  the  Arago  to  Havre, 
was  successfully  launched  in  New  York,  from  the  yard  of  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Dimon.  She  is  about  2500  tons  burthen,  of  a  beautiful 
model,  and  it  is  judged  will  prove  a  very  fleet  steamer. 

A  despatch  states,  that  at  a  party  given  near  Danccyvillc,  in 
Haywood  county,  Tennessee,  lately,  forty-five  of  the  guests  were 
poisoned.  One  man  is  dead,  and  several  other  persons  are  not 
expected  to  recover ;  the  poison  was  contained  in  some  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  cake  used  on  the  occasion. 

Philander  Markham,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  shot  a  rattlesnake 
lately,  which  was  four  feet  in  length,  and  had  thirteen  rattles. 
Mr.  Markham  was  bunting,  saw  the  snake  just  as  it  was  ready  to 
jump  at  him,  raised  one  of  his  legs,  and  the  serpent  passed  under 
it;  and  as  it  was  preparing  for  a  second  leap  he  sho:  him. 

Spanish  mackerel  caught  off  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island, 
arc  in  the  New  York  market;  this  kind  of  fish  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  salmon.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  waters,  and  of  late  yean 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  straggling  to  the  north.  They  are 
nearly  the  size  of  a  shad,  and  sell  at  two  shillings  a  pound. 

It  is  but  twenty  years  since  the  first  house  was  built  in  East 
Boston,  and  now  it  has  a  population  of  16,000,  and  a  valuation  of 
more  than  $0,000,000.  In  the  last  year  it  has  gained  220  polls, 
and  $195,000  in  valuation.  The  old  settlers  there  propose  to  have 
a  meeting  this  fall  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  settlement. 

Dorchester  has,  by  recent  votes,  shown  herself  liberal  in  the 
cause  of  common  school  education,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing statement . — Four  very  elegant  structures  are  under  contract 
for  primary  and  grammar  school  houses,  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  including  land,  furniture  and  arranging  of 
grounds. 

In  the  city  of  Worcester,  there  are  347  persons  and  firms  who 
are  taxed  for  $10,000  and  over,  278  who  are  taxed  for  from 
$10,000  to  $50,000,  forty  whose  taxation  is  between  $.">0,000  and 
$100,000,  twelve  who  are  taxed  for  from  $100,000  to  $200,000, 
three  whose  valuation  is  over  $200,000  and  less  than  $300,000, 
and  one  who  is  taxed  for  over  half  a  million. 

A  singular  mortality  prevails  among  the  fish  in  the  St.  John 
River,  Florida,  as  we  learn  from  the  Jacksonville  Republican,  and 
their  dead  carcasses  arc  scattered  along  the  shores  in  astonishing 
numbers.  They  swim  up  into  shallow  water,  give  a  flounce  and 
die.  Eels  and  flounders  suffer  most;  the  crabs  die  in  large  num- 
bers. Fish  literally  cover  every  rock,  log,  stump,  etc.,  near  the 
water. 

Farnum,  the  railroad  contractor,  is  said  to  have  cleared  about 
$2,000,000  by  his  contract  to  finish  the  Rockland  and  Chicago 
Railroad,  by  a  given  period — he  reserving  to  himself  the  privilege 
of  running  the  road,  and  securing  its  revenues,  if  completed  before 
the  contract  time.  He  did  complete  it  twelve  months  before  the 
date  of  delivery,  and  has  run  the  road  on  his  own  account,  cleared 
-^200,000,  and  then  turned  it  over  to  the  directors — finished. 

Mr.  Lewis  Brown's  death,  which  took  place  from  cholera,  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  was  communicated  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Brown,  at  Rochester,  New  York,  lately,  when  the  old  lady  became 
much  affected,  and  remarked,  "Poor  Lewis,  1  shall  soon  be  with 
vou!"  A  few  moments  after,  she  rose  to  go  up  stairs,  a  tremu- 
lous motion  was  observed,  when  she  fell  backwards  and  was 
caught  in  the  anus  of  her  daughter,  and  died  almost  instantly, 
without  a  struggle. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  French  paper :  "  A  young  wo- 
man, who  pretends  to  have  a  divine  mission,  has  just  been  locked 
up  in  the  Orleans  prison.  She  asks  to  be  sent  to  the  Crimea,  pre- 
tending that  she  could  take  Sebastopol  in  a  very  short  time.  She 
speaks  on  the  subject  in  a  very  calm  and  deliberate  manner.  All 
she  asks  for  to  accomplish  her  glorious  mission,  is  an  escort  of  a 
sergeant,  a  corporal  and  ten  men  ;  she  is  at  present  committed 
ingloriously  as  a  vagabond." 


.foreign  Jtems. 


The  potato  harvest  in  Ireland  is  favorable  on  the  whole. 

The  export  of  iron  north  of  Dunkirk  is  prohibited,  and  a  bond 
is  required  whenever  exported. 

A  number  of  Aral)  chiefs  arc  on  a  visit  to  Pari).  They  arc 
quite  a  dirty  and  dissipated  set. 

General  Canrobcrt  has  excited  great  attention  in  Paris  since  his 
return  from  the  East  to  be  made  a  marshal  of   France. 

The  London  Times  contains  an  editorial  article,  couched  in  very 
severe  language  on  the  non-effectiveness  of  the  fleet,  and  says  that 
"  Nelson  and  Collingwood  must  blush  in  their  graves." 

The  Nord  (Russian  journal)  says: — Omar  Pasha  freely  ex- 
pressed himself  at  Constantinople  that  the  allied  commanders — 
especially  Gen.  Pelissier — were  bnmbugs,  and  that  he  should  twice 
have  lost  his  army  if  he  had  followed  their  advice. 

Private  letters  state  that  the  loss  of  the  Russians  in  Sweaborg 
was  not  less  than  2000  men.  The  Russian  paper  Noid  says  tint 
the  loss  was  only  50  killed,  and  that  1300  guns  still  remain  in 
position,  and  that  the  batteries  are  wholly  uninjured. 

Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  resemble  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  Bos- 
ton actress.  During  her  recent  visit  at  Paris,  to  avoid  the  crowds 
of  gazers,  she  drove  about  incognita  in  a  hack  carriage.  She  gave 
$5000  for  objects  of  charity  while  in  Par.*. 

A  Paris  rumor  is  that  we  may  expect  from  day  to  day  to  hear 
of  the  involuntary  abdication  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  of  important 
events  m  Spain.  The  plan  is  for  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  her  sister,  the  Duchess  de  Montpcnsier,  which  would 
make  the  duke  (Louis  Philippe's  sou)  king  consort,  and  then,  by 
a  legal  enactment,  he  might  be  made  king  regnant — a  plan  Louis 
Napoleon  would  defeat  at  all  hazards. 

A  formidable  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  the  centre  of  Ben- 
gal. The  insurgents  arc  the  Santals  and  other  tribes  occupying 
the  Rajamabal  Hills — a  bold  and  hardy  race.  They  number  from 
thirty  to  fifty  thousand  men,  acting  in  five  parties,  and  are  armed 
with  axes,  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  t't;\v  lire-arms.  They  have 
spread  over  the  country  a  hundred  miles  in  extent,  destroying 
everything  European,  and  pretend  that  they  are  led  by  their  god 
in  person. 

JScuujs  of  ©oli). 


....  That's  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  cat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip 
of  a  lion. — Shakespeare. 

....  We  exaggerate  misfortune  and  happiness  alike.  Wc  are 
never  cither  so  wretched  or  so  happy  as  we  say  we  are. — Balzac. 

....  No  man  ever  offended  his  own  conscience,  but  first  or  last 
it  was  revenged  upon  him  for  it. — South, 

....  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  that  little  minds 
or  inferior  beings  can  experience  is  that  of  sporting  with  great 
souls  and  entrapping  them. — Balzac. 

....  When  we  desire  or  solicit  anything,  our  minds  run  wholly 
on  the  good  side  or  circumstances  of  it ;  when  it  is  obtained,  our 
minds  run  wholly  on  the  bad  ones. — Swift. 

The  great  secret  of  social  alchemy  is  to  make  the  most  of 
each  of  the  ages  through  which  we  pass;  to  have  all  its  foliage  in 
spring,  all  its  flowers  in  summer,  and  all  its  fruit  in  autumn. — 
Balzac. 

.  .  .  Marriage  is  a  desperate  thing  :  tho  frogs  in  yEsop  were 
extremely  wise  ;  they  had  a  great  mind  to  some  water,  but  they 
would  not  leap  into  the  well,  because  they  could  not  get  out  again. 
— Seidell. 

....  Story-telling  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable  defects — fre- 
quent repetition,  and  being  soon  exhausted ;  so  that  whoever 
values  this  gift  in  himself  has  need  of  a  good  memory,  and  ought 
frequently  to  shift  his  company. — Swift. 

.  .  .  Let  him  who  gropes  painfully  in  darkness  or  uncertain 
light,  and  prays  vehemently  that  the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day, 
lay  this  other  precept  well  to  heart,  which  to  me  was  of  invaluable 
service:  Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee,  which  thou  kuowest 
to  be  a  duty  ;  thy  second  duty  will  already  have  become  clearer. — 
L'arlyle. 

. .  It  will  be  impossible  to  have  one  set  of  opinions  for  the 
high,  and  another  for  the  low,  only  when  they  cease  to  see  by  the 
same  sun,  to  respire  by  the  same  air,  and  to  feel  by  the  same  sen- 
sorium.  For  opinions,  like  showers,  are  generated  in  high  places, 
but  they  invariably  descend  into  low  ones,  and  ultimately  flow 
down  to  the  people,  as  the  rains  into  the  sea. — Colton. 


Joker's  Bubget. 

It  is  not  the  false  teeth  which  should  be  objected  to,  but  the 
false  tongue  behind  them. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  potatoes  are  so  large 
that  (the  Knickerbocker  says)  the  dealers  paint  them  green  and 
sell  them  for  watermelons. 

Sir  John  Irwin  was  a  favorite  with  George  III.,  who  once  ob- 
served to  him  :  "  They  tell  me,  Sir  John,  that  you  love  a  glass  of 
wine."  "  Those,"  replied  Irwin,  "  who  so  informed  your  majesty 
have  done  me  a  great  injustice — they  should  have  said  a  bottle." 

An  Hibernian  was  reproved  by  an  officer  for  daring  to  whistle 
in  the  ranks  while  going  on  duty.  Just  as  the  officer  spoke,  one 
of  Russia's  balls  came  whistling  over  the  ravine.  Pat  cocks  his 
eye  up  towards  it,  and  quietly  said  :  "  There  goes  a  hoy  on  duty, 
and,  by  jabcrs,  hear  how  he  whistles  1" 

The  rules  governing  the  "  theatre  of  war"  at  Sebastopol  are 
different  from  such  establishments  at  home.  Those  who  have 
"checks"  at  most  places  of  amusement  arc  entitled  to  admission, 
but  at  Sebastopol  the  allies  having  received  one,  are  denied  entrance. 
most  positively  by  the  door-keepers. 

On  examining  some  new  Howers  in  the  garden  of  Sydney  Smith, 
a  beautiful  girl,  who  was  of  the  party,  exclaimed  :  "  O,  Mr.  Smith 
this  pea  will  never  come  to  perfection!"  "Permit  me,  then," 
said  he,  gently  taking  her  hand  and  walking  towards  the  plant, 
"  to  lead  perfection  to  the  pea." 

The  celebrated  Malherbe  dined  one  day  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  and  fell  asleep  soon  after  the  meal.  The  prelate,  a  sorry 
preacher,  was  about  to  deliver  a  sermon,  and  awakened  Malherbe, 
inviting  him  to  be  an  auditor.  "Ah,  thank  you,"  said  Malherbe, 
"  pray  excuse  me  ;  I  cau  sleep  very  well  without  that !" 

A  letter  writer  says  that  every  created  thing  has  a  brain,  has  a 
memory,  has  a  past,  and  applies  its  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
its  future  happiness.  An  old  (login  a  bear-bunt  is  as  cautious  of 
Bruin's  teeth  as  an  old  broker  is  of  suspicious  stocks ;  and  both 
act  on  the  same  principle — the  recollection  of  being  bitten  "  in  a 
previous  transaction." 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING  ROOM    COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVKRTISKRS.— Oim  page  only  of 
■    im- 
mi-nw  circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  ever  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  ad. 
ment  that  La  rarely  offered  to  the  public.    Another  fact 

la  Pictorial  as  in 

i  if>.  that  il  and  not  de- 

and  up  every 

■ 

on   tiif  insidt  of  the  latwill  rarrf  o/" 

IA/-  advertisers  bus  ■■ 

(E7"Tbrm8  for  Advertising  — fV«*i/  cent*  per  line, iu 
all  eases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M    M.  BALLOD,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JAPAN,  AS    IT  WAS   AND   IS. 

BY  RICHARD  HILDRITH. 

Author  of  ••  History  of  the  l'i  Itad  States.''  etc. 

In  this  work,  the  fruit  of  great  labor  and  research,  Mr. 

ntldreth  h»<  l  the information  concerning  the 

I  Present  State  of  then  ramote  islands,  which 

the  knowledge  of  the  western  world.     Unoh 

of  tlic  Information  oont  dned  in  the  volume,  appear!  now 

for  the  first  time  in  Eng  iah. 

little  of  the  book  is  very  nfti  ictive.  and  the  deaorlp- 

nrv.  manners  ami  customs,  will  render  Iten- 

neral  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 

e  and  reliable  MAP,  full  Indexes,  Note*  and 

In  one  large  12mo.  vol.,  576  pp.     With  a  characteristic 
.11  ST  PUBLISHED! 

THE   GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS! 

A  COLLECTION  OF  CHORCH  MUSIC, 

BT  W.  WILLUMS, 

Organist   at   Bowdoln   Square   Cliurch,   Boston. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  WOTIK, 
ngln  it  havingeTer  appeared  in  any  other  collection. 
The  hymn  tunes  a  tut  and  adapted  for 

it  anthems  fur   the  intro- 
mit occasions,  is  un- 
only  full  and  excellent,     'the  elementary  portion  is 
e   and  contains  a  number  of  pleasing 
-  for  choir  practice. 

eceived  many  comnn-nd  itions. 
and  ■  be  widely  ui 

Price  Single  copies,  To  cents. 

I  free  for  examination  on   the  receipt  of  45 
t  imps. 

MOD  ERN  I7!  LGRIMS, 

ng  the  Improvements  in  Travel,  and    the   Newest 
iiods  of  reaching  the  Celestial  City, 
BY  GEORGE  WOOD, 
Author  of  ■•  Peter  Schlemlhl   In  America  " 
In  two  Vols.    12mo.     Price,  $1  75. 

tV  trenchant  retire  upon  life,  manner*  and  opinions  of 
-harp  contrast**  between  old  John  Bttn- 
ad  those  of  tin-  present  times. 

PHILLIPS.  SAMPSON  A:  Co. 

PI  HUSIII 

No.  13  Winter  St.,  Boston. 


WLXBORS  COMPOUND  OF 

PURE  COD  LIVER 
OIL  AND  LIME. 


Aius  cure  for    CONSUMPTION, 
LSTHMA,    BRONCHITIS,  and 
HUMOUS.    This  popular  preparation 
to   the 
than  the  plain  cod  liver  oil,  and  is  regularly  pre- 
licai  ficulty.     Manufcietured  only  by 
ALEXANDER B    WILBOR,  Chemfst, 
i  Court  Street,  Boston. 
Vor  sale  in  New  York,  bv  l.  Milh  an.  188  Broadway, and 
Philadelphia,  by  T.  W.  Dvott  & 
ond  Street.  oct  13 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

DR.  H.  E.  MORRILL,  a  skilful  physician  of  New 
.  in  his  remarks  on  Dyspepsia,  says— The 
ii  medicine  to  improve  the  tone  ami  energy 
of  tho  that  prepared  bv  Dr.  (Ito.  B   Green, 

k'UENATKD  BITTI 
I  would  publish  the  recipe  for  preparing  this  valuable 
I   knew  what  it  was,  but  as  1  Jo  not,  1  can 
ecommend  Ita 

i  tonishing  success  in  obstinate  cases  of  Dyspepsia. 
Asthma,  and  (Jkneral  Debility  or  the  System,  places  it 
among  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  In  medical  s* 
and  his  given  it  a  reputation  far  beyond  any  remedy 
known  for  these  complaints,  in  all  their  rations  forms. 

OXYGENATED  BITTEK3  contain  nothing  which 
can  in'  ad  the  medicine  has  no  similarity  what- 

ever to  the  various  alcoholic  mixtures,  disguised  as  "  Bit- 
being  purely  a  medicinal  compound,  in  which  arc 
valuable  remedial  agent.*,  and  a  pecu- 
liar oxygenated  property  hitherto  unknown.      It  is  a  mild 
c  tonic,  removing  all  disagreeable  symptoms. 
g  nature  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the  impaired 
us  letters  are  in  pee 
of  the  proprietors,  from   those  who  have  been  cured  or 
by  this  medicine. 
SETH  W.  FO.VLE  &  Co  .  13S  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Proprietors.  Sold  by  their  agents  every  where.     6t    oct  13 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
A     DOMESTIC     STORY. 

BT  MRS.  CAROLINE  H.  BCTLER  LAINQ. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  II.  DAVIS,  Pl'hlisher.  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  3m 

In  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  ths  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BKST  Instruction   Book 
that  has  ever  been  published      Price,  S3.     Published  at 
il  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  6  eop6m 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

TOIHV  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  and  Engraver 
upon  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  No. 
129  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou 's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  6* 

FOR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hit n't 'mi 'and ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themJelvwi       Address  A.  B..  thin  nfflrw.  3t    j  20 


FIRST    PREMIUM    MELODEONS. 

THE  VERY  B  -  DPAOTVsUD. 

S.  I).  &   II.  W.  SMITH 

RESPECTFULLY  call  the  the  public  to  th<  ir 

shlbitton  at  tluir 

Ware: 

No.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing  known  only  to 
themselves,  they  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  harsh 
and  buzzing  sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  in- 
strument, and  rendering  the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ- 
like.  The  action  is  prompt  and  reliable,  enabling  tL 
former  to  execute  the  most  rapid  music  without  ' 

the  tones       The  Swell  is  arnmged  to  give  great  expression. 

The  manufacturers  received  the  I  irst  Premium  over  all 
competitors,  at  the  Fair  of  the   '  ts  Charitable 

Mechn  >n;  also,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 

ics' Fair,  held  at  Washington,  I>  C, 

For  the  Parlor,  Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 
varying  from  f4fi  to 

Larger  Instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
churches  and  chapels.  ^200. 

This  hist  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMO- 
NIUM, has  been  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  ti  nred  a  patent  therefor. 

Persons  who  wish  to  hire  Melodcons  with  a  view  of  pur- 
Ohasing  at  the  end  Of  the  year,  can  have  the  rent  credited 

as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.      tf      sept  29 
JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN   &.  CO., 

{Late  Jones.  Lows.  Ball  &  Co.,) 
No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  Watches,  Jew- 
elry, Military  and  Fancy  Goods. 
oiler  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 

retail,  a  large  and   extenslvi 

ment  Of  ■  -ing  in  part  of 

the  following:  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  ami  Clocks.  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  a  arcs, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fam 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  grea  I 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  line  Jew- 
elry.   Sign  of  the  Goldt  n  Eagle,     s  8 

LAD  T  E  S! 
<9  & 


O   O   T    TON 

is  now  a  ll  Household  Word  "  in  the  United  States. 
KOB-T  LOGAN  ft 
sept  8  51  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

[ESTABLISHED  IN   1780.] 

V  R  E  M  I  I  31    CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAKEE  &  Co.'b 

American.   French,  Homoeopathic 
and    Vanilla    Chocolate;    Prepared 
Cocoa,  Drama;  Cocoa  Paste;  Cocoa 
Sticks:  Soluble.  [lomi 
i  ;  Crack- 

ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc 

These   articles    are   an   excellent 
diet  for  children.  Invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.     They  allay  rather 
Leaf.  Flower  and  Fruit)  thiin  ^ducc  the  nervous  excite- 
oY  the  Cocoa,  wUh  aSment  uttsmdmui  upon   the 
pod  opined,  )  u"'1  or    C0B*e)  iuul    art*    rocom- 

mended  by  DrS.  Warren.  Jack- 
son ,  Uayward,  Ware  and  Adams,  Of  Boston,  aud  by  other 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

For   sale  by  ail  the  principal  Grocers    in    the   United 

States,  and    by    their   agents.    I>.    C.    Murray,    New   York, 
Grant  &  Twells,  Philadelphia,  T.  V.  Brundigc,  Baltimore, 
Kennett  &  Dudley.  Cincinnati. 
octti    tf     WALTEH  BAKER  &  Co.,  Dorchester.  Miss. 


THE  HAIR  ACT)  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boolk's  American  Klectrio  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bogle's  Hi.be- 
aiona,  or  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  bv  the  proprietor, 
WM.  BOOLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands.  New  York;  J. 
Wright  &  Co..  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co..  Montreal, 
Canada;  K.  llovendon,  20  King  Street.  Regent  St.,  Lon- 
don ;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester.  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.  eoptf  jan  13 

LITERATURE,  ETC— The  subscril»er.  having  re- 
lence  In  New  York.  will,  as  heretofore, 
act  as  attorney  and  councillor  for  authors  in  the  reading 
and  disposal  to  publishers  of  manuscripts,  in  matters  of 
copyright  in  the  preparation  of  works  for  the  press,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  old  and  new  books  and  works  ol  art  for 
individuals  and  public  institutions. 
Apply  to  or  address  PARE  BENJAMIN. 

No.  8  West  Fourteenth  St..  New  York. 
0"1  LECTURES.— Managers  and  committees  of  Lyce- 
ums and  Institutes,  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Benjamin's 
services  as  a  lecturer,  are  requested  to  observe  the  forego- 
ing address.  aug  25 


T\YER'S  HEALING  KMBROCATION-t!iemo«t 

I  /  valuable  and  potent  remedy  of  the  age  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Cuts,  Wounds,  pains  of  all  sort*,  etc. 


"VTK'.V  ;iml  successful  Mitlio.l  of  curing  COXSUMl'TIOS 
i>   and  all  other  SC  DISEASES 

Dr.  L.  V.  WRIGHT'S  BCHOFCLOU3  ANTIDOTE  lias 
cured  Its  thousands  :iftcr  tin-  last  hope  had  fled.  Try  it, 
and  you  "ill  not  be  deceired. 

Sold,  wholesale  ami  retail,  at  409  Broadway,  New  York  ; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  .-uid 
Canada.  tf  Oct  6 


oct  6 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
Till:  CHEAPEST  HAGAZKE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 
DEBIQIf  BD  VOR   EVEET  AMERICAS   HOME 

Bince  iti  commencement,  on  January  1. 1*"».  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  runup  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positii 

A  DILHACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  onr  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  £3  magazines,  and 
forming  twovolumes  a  yeas  of  six  hundred  pagMCSJCh,OI 
twelve  hundnJ  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE   DOLLAR! 

IUi.lou'b  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  bands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLAKY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HT7M0E, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
Il  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  ttttbt 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  Shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  Bhall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copv  gratis. 

M.  M-  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor , 
Corner  of  Trcmout  andBromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 


The  Wild  Cherry  and  Fine  furnish  as  with  nature's 

remedy  for  lung  complaints.  Dr.  Wistar.  in  his  Balsam, 
combines  the  assentul  quality  of  Chjprry  Bark  with  Tar 
Water.     It  has  cured  many  cases  of  seated  eonsuuiptiou. 


TI1K 

SPORTS  JI  AYS     PORTFOLIO 

or 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We   hare  just    published  a  valuable  book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLTJSTKATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,  FISHING,  AND  HUNTING, 
in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  offline  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  maybe  able  to 
this  PICTORIAL  OgH ,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

T  WKNTV-FIVE     CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-fire  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  ft  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TJJtACHJSliS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Pubtishfr, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Broinfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

A  BOOK  F0S  EVERY  LIBEAEY. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HO  SEA  KALLOU.  By 
his  youngest  son.  Mati.iun  M.  BaiXOD.  This  inter- 
esting home  picture  and  public  record  of  an  eminent  divine, 
is  one  of  those  simple  but  truthful  narratives  <>f  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  liberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Ballou,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  one  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  career  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject,  Ilosea  Ballou.  was 
a  self-made  man,  and  the  means  by  which  he  ruse  to  the 
eminence  which  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  war- 
fare, are  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
Ithed  it.  after  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages. 

By  addressing  a  line,  post-paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  whole*  ah-  n>-\  retail, 
by  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS. 

feb  14  38  Comhill,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASOJTS  PICTORIAL.] 

We  have  the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  giltedges;  forming »uperb 
ami  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  In  the  bhapoof  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416  pag<  I  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
I  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
.  of  famous  cities  i:nd  beautiful  villages  ;  of  pageants 
e  and  abroad  ;  of  line  maritime  views  ;  and,  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  Interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects; with  title-pages  and  indexes.   Price,  53  per  volume. 

HURLEY'S  CELEBBATED  SARSAPABIIXA. 

TBE   ONLY  GENUINE  AND  RELIABLE   EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
(SURE  CURE  FOR 

T\YSPEPS1A,  or  Indigestion.  Scrofula,  or  King's 
I  /  Evil.  Affections  of  the  Hones.  Syphilis,  Debility.  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Er\  siprlas,  I'ulmonary  Diseases,  Liver 
Complaint.  Tiles.  Female  Irregularities.  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  The  medicine,  though  prepare!  at  great  expense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLET'S  Manufartaryt 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts  .  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

AGENT  in  Nkw  York— Messrs.  Bohleflelin,  Brothers  & 
Co., and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     Price.  Si  per  bottle  ;  six  bottles  for  $5. 

may  12  eoply 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRS  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hill's  PATENT  Towdkr 
Proof  Locks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
Worlds  Fair,  in  London,  In  1851.  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  I 

SILAS  C.  HEItUIXG  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135, 137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York. 
S"pt  1 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.     In  1  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 

has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  *"*  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  Is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  reeeiptof  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7  tf 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWI\(;-UOOM  COMPANION, 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  mel  '  the 

day.     Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketonefl 

and  poems, by  the  n  auTaoBs.and  theerenoa 

of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole 

with  wit  and  humor.     Bach  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  ur 
of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  part.-*  of  the 
world,  and  of  men  aud  manners,  altogether  making  a 
paper  entirely  original  iu  this  country,  its  pages  contain 
views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  OI  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  iu  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 99  00 

4  subscribers.  "      "    . . .  % 10  00 

10         "  «      "    2000 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  St  rsnteenth  copy  gratis. 

*-•  Gne  copy  of  The  Plaq  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  B*.llou's  Pictorial,  together,  5i4  per  annum. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by         M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 
The  following  are  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  like 
testimonials: 

It  is  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  the  art  typographical 
in  this  country,  and  compares  well  with  anything  of  the 
sort  produced7  in  Europe.  When  the  <*ost  of  the  large 
number  of  illustrations  which  each  number  contains  is 
considered,  and  the  supertine  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  Pictorial  is  printed,  It  la  really  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  can  he  sold  for  six  cents.  We  feel  v,  degree 
of  pride  that  so  complete  a  literary  enterprise  should  hail 
from  Boston. — Daily  Bee. 

It  II  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  In  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. — Literary  Echo,  H.  I. 

It  Is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
can Citizen,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling- 
ton Centinel,  Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  Is  published  in  the 
country.  —  Southern  iStar,  La. 

It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fact,  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — A'ttcj,  Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copv  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table. — Albany 
Atlas,  A\  Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world. — Pawtucket  Di- 
rectory, H.  J. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives 
—  Washington (D.  C.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  Wisconsin  Pineiy,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
The  Pictorial  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
popular.  The  beauty,  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  en- 
graving* are  ttuly  wonderful,  while  the  literary  depart- 
ment is  full  to  overflowing  with  the  productions  of  the 
best  writers  in  Amenta  —  Savannah  (  fr'o.)  Journal. 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union. —  South  Boston  Gazette. 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal. — Warsaw  (Indiana 
Republican. 

Mr.  Ballou  seems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  country. — Middtetown  {Penn.) 
Advi  rtiser. 

It  comes  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  illustrations,  and  a  rich  table  of 
contents. —  Clinton  (Ms.)  Courant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — New- 
ark (.Y.  Y.)  Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-side  of  the  great  West- —  Wane  vitlr  (Arkansas)  Star. 
The  standard  of  its  literature  becomes  continually  ele- 
vated, while  its  profusion  of  illustrations  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endless  variety. —  Westchester  (JV.  Y.)  Herald. 
Those  who  have  been  pleased  with  the  past  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  be  de- 
lighted with  the  improvements  under  its  new  proprietor- 
ship.—  The  Burr  Dak.  Juneau.  Wisconsin, 

Is  said  to  excel  by  far  any  illustrated  journal  published 
in  England  or  on  the  continent. — A%f.  Belfast.  Me. 

This  is  th»  most  beautiful  Pictorial  in  the  world,  has 
obtained  an  unprecedented  popularity,  and  has  constant- 
ly been  undergoing  improvement,  until  further  improve- 
ment seems  impossible. — Democrat,  Canton ,  N.  Y. 

A  weekly  panorama,  in  fine  wood  cuts,  of  places  and 
buildings  throughout  our  country,  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory notes,  tales,  etc.  When  bound,  it  makes  an 
ornamental  and  highly  entertaining  book. —  Covrier,  New- 
castle, Ind. 

The  Pictorial  is  the  only  weekly  illustrated  paper  of  any 
character  published  in  this  country,  and  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  It  ought  to  he  generously  sustained 
by  our  people. —  Herald.  Springville,  Jf.  Y. 

A  first  rate,  instructive,  entertaining  and  beautifully 
illustrated  weekly  paper,  filled  with  the  best  woodcuts 
ever  executed. —  Republican,  Charlotte,  Mich. 

Wholesale  Ai:ents. — S.  French,  121  Nassau  St..  New 
York;  A.  Winch.  11G  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia:  Heury 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts..  Cincinnati:  J.  A.  hoys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  and  Chesnnt  Sts..  St.  Louis;  Samuel  Kinggold,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky:  Trubner  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Kow, 
London.  Agent*  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

^TIIE  FLAG  OF  OUR  U2KI0X. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  t\u:  paper.  In  polities,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  paper  por  tuj:  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  Intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  i*  of  ths 
mammoth  sizt:.  for  the  Instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
genera]  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  ot  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  nn  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  fir  exceeds  that  o!  any  other  weekly  paper 
In  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,    one  year S2  00 

4  subscribers,  (l      "    7  00 

10  "  ''      -    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  sirtrtn   so         .hers  at  the  last 

i.ill  receive  the  .<<  venteenth 
One   copy  of  Tin;   Plaq  OF  01  a  I   N  OS,  and  one  ropy  of 
BalLOI  'a  PICTORIAL,  $4  00  per  annum.      Published  every 

Batorday,  by  M  M  BAJJbOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


THE  BOSPHORl'S. 

The  striking  scene  de- 
picted in  the  accompanying 
a  ixrcu- 
liar  interest  now  that  the 
of  the  whole  world  are 
tamed  towards  the  theatre 
of  war.  Nature  has  certain- 
ly been  lavish  in  her  adorn- 
ments of  Turkey,  while  ori- 
ental architecture  has  done 
its  hest  to  add  grace  to  the 
enchanting  scenery.  The 
passage  trom  the  Black  Sea 
to  Constantinople  is  spoken 
of  by  all  travellers  in  en- 
thusiastic terms.  Tli 
phorus,  which  separates  the 
continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  connects  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  is  about  fifteen 
miles  lonj;,  and  varies  in 
width  from  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  opening  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Black  Sea, 
where  the  two  light-houses 
and  forts  are  established,  is 
about  two  miles  wide,  after 
which  the!  waters  are  com- 
pressed to  a  narrow  chan- 
nel by  the  convergence  of 
their  mountainous 
There  are  seven  principal 
promontories  and  as  many 
bays  on  either  side,  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  and 
where  the  channel  narrows, 
the  current  is  very  rapid. 
This  is  particularly  the 
with  what  is  known  as  the 

"  Devil's  Current,"  beneath  the  time-worn  battlements  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Rumili-Hissar,  about  half-way  to  Constantinople.  In  this 
case,  row-boats  are  lowed  along,  like  canal-boats,  by  mi 
ropes.  The  best  anchorage  spots  are  at  Buyuk-Liman  and  Buyuk- 
Dcre  on  the  European,  and  at  Cum-Bumu  and  Kiva-Bumu  on  the 
Asiatic  side.  The  western  shore  is  inhabited  by  both  Turks  and 
Christians,  but  the  eastern  principally  by  the  Ottomans.  Their 
graceful  residences,  palaces,  kiosks  and  gardens,  rise  in  amphi- 
thcatrical  magnificence.  Now  and  then  a  hoary  ruin  of  old  time 
contrasts  with  the  brilliant  novelty  of  a  modern  structure,  while 
relieving  the  stem  rocks  are  patches  of  verdure,  vineyards,  orange- 
groves,  and  clumps  of  odorous  flowering  shrubs  and  gaudy  flowers. 
This  is  indeed  a  storied  land.  The  frowning  towers  of  Rumili- 
Hissar  tell  of  the  reign  of  the  fierce  Mabmoud  II.,  a  structure  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  built  just  before  his  victorious  hordes 
poured  tumulluously,  shouting  the  name  of  the  prophet,  into  the 


ENTRANCE   TO    THE    BOSPHORCS.    TURKEY. 

vanquished  streets  of  Constantinople.  On  the  Asiatic  shore,  on 
the  slo|>c  of  the  Giant's  Mountain,  were  encamped,  in  1838,  those 
Russian  troops  who  volunteered  to  aid  Turkey  against  revolted 
Egvpt.  Here,  too,  was  signed  the  famous  treaty  of  Unkiar  Ske- 
lessi,  which,  if  it  had  been  executed,  would  have  given  Russia  the 
virtual  command  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  What 
political'changes  twenty  years  have  brought  aliout !  Turkey  and 
Russia  are  at  swords'  points,  and  France  and  England,  old  ene- 
mies, now  reconciled,  are  lending  their  aid  against  the  nation 
which  proved  the  most  reliable  instrument  of  Gnat  Britain  in 
crushing  the  armies  and  the  hopes  of  France.  Between  this  point 
and  the  capital  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  imperial  palaces.  The 
whole  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  is  indeed  one  panorama  of  en- 
chantment. About  a  mile  across  the  Bosphorus  from  the  S 
lio  point,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  stands  the  town  of  Scutari,  and  some 
two  miles  south  of  it  the  ancient  Chalccdon. 


BIBLE  30CTET  ?'S  HOUSE. 

This  noble  pile  of  bu  Id- 

ings  is  in  the  up  ler  part  of 

with  a  front 

on  4th  Avenue  of  Ills 

hes,  on  Astor  Place 
202  feet  10  inches,  on 
Third  Avenue  96  fa 
inchcs.and  on  9th  Street 
•j:\-2  feet  r,  inches 
depth,  with  a  large  area  in 
the  centre.  It  is  six  stories 
in  height.  The  fronts  on 
4th  Avenue  and  Astor  Place 
are  each  divided  into  five 
sections.  The  two 
and  the  centre  sections 
,i  projection  of  twelve 
-  in  front,  and  also 
•  t  above  the  interme- 
diate sections  ;  and  there  is 
>  tion  to  the 
front  on  9th  Street,  with  a 
projection  of  twelve  inches. 
The  principal  entrance  on 
4th  Avenue  is  decorated 
with  four  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals  and 
moulded  bases,  resting  up- 
on pannelled  and  moulded 
and  semi-circular 
arches  arc  placed  between 
the  columns  to  form  the 
heads  of  doors,  etc.,  the 
whole  being  surmounted 
with  a  heavy  cornice  and 
ent  pediment.  There 
arc  four  principal  entrances 
to  the  buildings,  and  seve- 
ral others  for  the  persons 
employed.  The  manager's 
room  is  located  on  thi 
Avenue,  second  story,  30  feet  wide,  50  feet  deep,  25  feet  high, 
fire-proof,  and  lighted  by  a  dome.  The  depository  and  library- 
rooms,  on  the  first  story,  are  also  lire  proof.  The  press-room,  on 
9th  Street,  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  stories,  is  119  feet  long  and  41 
feet  wide.  The  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  guard  against  fire, 
the  boilers  being  placed  in  the  inner  court-yard.  From 
crs  pipes  are  laid,  conveying  steam  for  warming  purposes  through- 
out the  bu'lding.  The  utmost  pains  has  been  taken  to  vemil  t3 
ililishment  thoroughly,  a  very  important  point,  since  there 
are  from  three  to  four  hundred  males  and  females  constantly  em- 
ployed in  it.  The  sale  of  the  --tablishtiient  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Bible  Society  in  Nassau  Street,  and  special  donations, 
citizens  of  New  York  contributing  their  full  share,  furnished  the 
of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  new  structure,  so  that  the 
regular  business  of  printing  and  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures 
has  not  been  in  the  least  hampered. 
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HORTICULTURAL.  EXHIBITION. 

The  great  local  event  of  last  month  was  the  27th  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  which  took 
place  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  In  the  engraving  which  accom- 
panies thii  notice,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  and  de- 
signed l>y  Mr.  Champney,  the  artist  has  shown  us  the  interior  of 
the  hall,  with  its  beautiful  floral  decorations,  its  lusciously-loaded 
tables,  and  its  crowds  of  admiring  spectators,  the  whole  forming 
a  truly  brilliant  spectacle.  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  the 
18th  of  September,  and  continued  four  days,  attracting  throngs 
of  visitors  from  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  hall 
hed  the  appearance  and  the  fragrance  of  a  flower  garden.  Flow- 
ers were  displayed  everywhere — in  bouquets,  in  vases,  in  splendid 


pyramids,  and  in  a  thousand  other  fanciful  devices.  Intermingled 
with  the  flowers  on  the  tables,  were  grapes,  apples,  pears,  necta- 
rines, peaches,  plums  and  other  fruits  in  endless  variety,  delicious 
to  the  eye  and  tempting  to  the  appetite.  No  one  could  wonder 
at  the  frailty  of  Eve,  "  who  for  an  apple  lost  mankind."  On  the 
platform  usually  occupied  by  the  orchestra,  and  which  faces  the 
spectator  in  the  drawing,  there  was  a  very  fine  display  of  floral 
pieces,  many  of  the  designs  being  the  tasteful  achievements  of 
fair  hands.  On  this  platform  Mr.  W.  C.  Strong,  of  Newton,  ex- 
hibited, on  a  largo  flower  stand,  a  choice  collection  of  fruit-bear- 
ing vines,  clustering  round  a  figure  of  Pomona.  The  model  of 
Bunker  Hill  monument  seen  in  our  engraving,  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Galvin  &  Hogan,  of  Somerville,  and  was  a  mass  of  pur- 


ple and  white  amaranths  and  German  asters.  A  beautiful  Chi- 
nese pagoda,  three  stories  in  height,  surmounted  by  an  elephant, 
a  maze  of  flowers  whose  tints  were  most  artistically  blended , 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Bowditch,  the  well-known  floricultur 
ist  of  Roxbury.  A  splendid  floral  bower  or  temple,  enclosing 
the  figure  of  a  flower  girl,  the  whole  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Evcrs  &  Bock,  was  very  much  admired.  Mr.  Bowen  Har- 
rington, of  Lexington,  contributed  a  model  of  the  Lexington 
revolutionary  monument,  and  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Lincoln  contrib 
uted  a  case  containing  flowers  and  grasses  and  tropical  birds — a 
very  beautiful  affair.  Mr.  W.  J.  Underwood,  of  Wellington  Hill, 
furnished  a  magnificent  floral  design,  which  is  represented  under 
the  organ  :  there  were  many  other  designs  which  we  cannot  specify. 
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THE    MYSTERIES   OF    MEXICO. 

A    ROMANCE     OP    OUR    DAY. 


BT  ACGl'STIXB  J.  II.  DUGANNB. 
ICOXTIXUKD.] 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE    BANDIT'S   ATTACK. 

"  J0AN  !  Pablo!  look  well  to  your  arms  !" 

Many  times  bad  Don  Manuel  needlessly  reiterated  this  injunc- 
tion, but  in  the  present  ease  it  seemed  not  at  all  out  of  pi  i 
scarcely  had  the  words  been  uttered  before  a  volley  of  carbine- 
shots  from  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  the  roadside,  brought  two  of  the 
pack-mules  to  the  ground,  and  whistled  about  the  party's  cars 
with  an  unpleasant  proximity  enough,  inasmuch  as  Juan's  high- 
crowned  hat  was  riddled  and  the  hand  by  which  Pablo  grasped 
his  horse's  bridle  was  giazed  by  a  leaden  messenger  intended 
doubtless  for  his  heart. 

The  party  at  this  time  were  traversing  a  lonely  portion  of  their 
route,  where  high  shelves  of  rocks  overlooked  the   narrow  pass- 
way.   Ditsenbury  had  been  relating  some  mirth-provoking  i 
of  his  past  life  to  the  listening  Mexicans,  rry  laugh  as 

usual  attested  her  enjoyment  of  the  Yankee's  quaint  humor; 
while  Don  Manuel,  who,  since  their  rencontre  with  the  mendicant 
"greaser,"  had  not  seemed  so  much  at  his  ease  respecting  the  se- 
curity of  travel,  was  nervously  engaged  in  reconnoitering  with 
wary  glances  the  peculiarities  of  the  roadside,  so  unpleasantly 
stive  of  ambuscades.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
sun  had  been  oppressive  during  the  day,  so  that  the  animals  had 
taken  advantage  of  their  passage  through  the  sheltered  p 
husband  their  strength  by  a  leisurely  progress,  to  which  their  mas- 
ters did  not  object,  being  confident  that  the  few  miles  intervening 
before  the  next  town  would  be  reached  could  be  easily  traversed 
before  the  setting  in  of  night 

It  may  well  be  fancied  that  so  6udden  and  murderous  an  as- 
sault was  calculated  to  plunge  the  travellers  into  dismay.  Don 
Manuel  uttered  a  despairing  exclamation,  Mexicana  shrieked,  and 
the  two  servants  who  had  been  so  often  enjoined  to  take  care  of  their 
arms  seemed  at  once  to  lose  all  consciousness  o!  ig  such 

material  aid,  for  they  dropped  at  once  upon  their  horses'  necks 
and  began  rapidly  repeating  their  paUrs  and  avis,  as  if  spiritual 
weapons  alone  were  powerful  to  resist.  Only  Hannibal,  the  ne- 
gro, seconded  Dusenbury  iu  the  retention  of  presence  of  mind, 
and  drawing  his  pistols  from  their  reel  ptacles,  galloped  forward 
to  the  Yankee's  side,  prepared  to  lend  what  assistance  might  be 
expected  from  him. 

But  the  course  to  be  pursued  was  not  long  lefu  undecided. 
Scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  the  carbine-shots  ceased  to  reverberate 
through  the  rocky  defiles  than  a  dozen  savage-looking  men  ap- 
peared rapidly  descending  the  shelving  precipices  and  making  to- 
ward the  road,  sheltered  in  their  approach  by  the  fragments  of 
rock  that  lay  irregularly  scattered  upon  either  side  of  the  pass. 

"  0,  Seuor  Americano  !  what  is  to  be  done  '."  ejaculated  Don 
Manuel. 

"  If  those  chaps  o'  your'n  don't  quit  prayin'  and  get  ready  for 
fightin',  there  aint  no  insurance  on  our  lives,  now  I  tell  ye,"  an- 
swered Dusenbury.  "  Jchosaphat !  jes'  look  at  them  critters, 
Hannibal !  a-whimpcring  like  cry-babies  when  they  ought  to  blaze 
away  at  the 'greasers.'  It's  a  tarnation  6hame,  by  king!  But 
I'll  stir  'em  up,  or  my  name's  not  Dusenbury." 

Saying  this,  the  Yankee  plunged  towards  the  two  attendants, 
and  drawing  his  pistols,  dealt  both  Juan  and  Pablo  a  blow  with 
the  heavy  stocks  that  speedily  dissipated  their  devotional  thoughts. 

"  Take  your  shootin'irons  and  act  like  men,  ye  tarnal  fools  I" 
he  shouted  to  the  half-paralyzed  Mexicans.  "  There  aint  more'n 
a  dozen  of  them  '  greasers,'  and  I'll  be  chawed  up  if  we  can't  skin 
'em  alive." 

The  two  attendants,  inspired  by  Dusenbury's  resolute  bearing, 
now  put  themselves  in  a  posture  for  defence,  whilst  the  Yankee, 
dismounting  and  assisting  Mexicana  from  the  saddle,  led  the 
young  lady  to  a  steep  rock  by  the  road-side,  and  then,  with  Han- 
nibal's assistance,  dragged  the  dead  pack-mules  witli  their  loads, 
a  little  farther  off,  and  ranged  the  living  horses  behind  them. 

"  We'll  have  to  make  a  fortification  out  o'  these  poor  critters," 
quoth  Dusenbury,  coolly.  "  'Taint  to  high  as  Gineral  Jackson's 
eotton-brcastwork,  but  then  here's  a  Yankee  rifle  behind  it,  and 
that  goes  a  great  ways.  Hannibal— jes'  you  stand  to  the  right ! 
Don  Ribera!  fallback  a  trifle  behind  us,  and  when  you  git  a  chance, 
pepper  the  'greasers.'  As  for  Pablo  and  Juan,  they'll  stand  be- 
tween me  and  Hannibal,  and  we  two  intend  to  '  look  well  to  their 
arms. 

These  words  were  accompanied  by  a  cheerful  laugh  that  made 
the  two  Mexican  servants  look  upon  "  Senor  Americano 
wonder  of  coolness.  Then  at  a  signal  from  their  indomitable 
leader  the  whole  party  took  their  stations  at  the  roadside,  Don 
Manuel  and  his  daughter  effectually  shielded  by  the  high  rock, 
and  the  rest  protected  by  the  dead  mules  and  the  horses  fastened 
securely  to  their  packs.  Hardly  had  these  arrangements  been 
effected,  than  the  assailing  party  made  their  appearance  immedi- 
ately in  front. 

A  wilder  or  more  villanous  set  never  stopped  a  traveller  in  the 
passes  of  Mexico ;  a  dozen  or  more  sallow,  tattorcd  and  murder- 
ous looking  men,  some  in  military  garb,  others  almost  naked,  but 


all   armed  with  carbii  -   and  long,  sharp  knives.     They 

approai 

mi  seeing  the  dispositions  which  had  been  made  ford 
and  apparently  li  liltation  concerning  their  i; 

"  The  tarnation  cov.  for   fear   one   o'   their 

precious  carcases  '11  git  bored,"  whispered  Dusenbury,  to  the  shel- 
tered Don  Manuel,  who  only  replied  by  requesting  Juan  and 
Pablo  to  "  look  well  to  their  arms." 

In  a  few  moments  the  result  of  the  robbers'  council  was  made 
manifest  by  a  second  discharge  of  their  carbines,  which  brought 
one  of  the  poor  horses  lifeless  upon  the  mule  to  which  he  was 
tethered.  The  dying  steed  set  up  a  cry  of  agony  which  rang 
through  the  mountains,  and  made  the  very  blood  curdle  in  the 
veins  of  bis  human  companions.  But  no  further  damage  was 
done  by  the  shots,  and  Dusenbury  prepared  for  the  onset  which 
he  dec  mid  would  follow. 

Nor  was  he  mistaken.  Ere  the  smoke  had  cleared  the  bandits 
broke  from  their  concealment  and  appeared  upon  the  road,  ad- 
vancing over  a  space  of  three  or  four  yards  which  separated  them 
from  their  anticipated  booty.  Dusenbury  at  once  cried  "  lire  !" 
and  disehaiged  his  rifle,  bringing  the  foremost  "greaser"  to  the 
earth,  shot  directly  through  the  heart.  Hannibal  followed  quick- 
ly with  his  pistols,  both  of  which  told  upon  the  enemy,  and  even 
the  bullets  of  Juan  and  Pablo  whizzed  so  close  to  the  brigands' 
cars,  that  the  success  greatly  encouraged  both  those  valiant  at- 
tendants of  Don  Manuel.  The  robbers  paused  as  their  comrades 
fell  beside  them,  and  retreated  hastily  behind  the  rocks  of  the 
defile. 

"  So  far  so  good,"  quoth  Dusenbury — "  if  it  wcrn't  so  near 
dark  and  the  mules  dead,  we  might  stau'  a  chance  yet.  Load  up, 
Hannibal,  and  git  ready  for  the  critters  once  more.  Here — you 
Pablo  and  Juan — you  must  take  better  aim  next  time,  or  we'll  be 
all  night  straightenin'  them  '  greasers '  out." 

The  shadows  had  now  sensibly  lengthened  in  the  road,  and 
Dusenbury  knew  that  the  dark  would  soon  shut  in  without  the 
lingering  twilight  of  more  northern  latitudes.  He  felt,  too,  that 
the  repulse  which  they  had  given  to  the  robbers,  by  which  at  least 
four  of  the  latter  had  been  wounded,  if  not  killed,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  further  attack;  and  if  obliged  at  last  to  suc- 
cumb, he  knew  what  was  to  be  expected  by  himself  and  compan- 
ions at  the  hands  of  the  revengeful  enemy.  Nevertheless,  the 
brave  North  American  gave  no  thought  to  surrender,  for  he  was 
resolved  to  sell  his  own  life  dearly,  and  he  remembered  that  one 
beautiful  being  was  kneeling  near  him,  whose  safety  was  dearer 
to  him  than  life  itself.  He  encouraged  Hannibal  and  the  servants, 
therefore,  to  prepare  calmly  for  another  attack  by  the  banditti, 
and  enjoined  upon  them  the  necessity  of  taking  good  aim  at  their 
antagonists. 

"  Let  the  '  greasers '  come  closer,"  cried  the  Yankee.  "  Wait 
till  ye  see  the  white  o'  their  cussed  eyes,  and  then  give  'em 
Bunker  Hill." 

But  the  expected  attack  did  not  immediately  take  place.  The 
robbers  had  drawn  off,  and  were  hidden  by  the  numerous  huge 
boulders  which  hung,  poised  as  it  were  for  a  plunge,  upon  the  ac- 
clivity at  the  other  side  of  the  road.  These  boulders,  large  and 
small,  marked  the  hill-sides  for  many  miles  around  ;  and  far  up 
the  shelving  precipices  opposite  to  the  point  where  the  frail  barri- 
cade of  mules  and  horses  feebly  sheltered  Don  Manuel's  party, 
could  be  descried  hundreds  of  rocky  fragments,  some  imbedded 
in  the  mountain  wall,  others  apparently  loose  and  ready  to  tum- 
ble in  a  wild  avalanche,  to  overwhelm  the  road  and  fill  up  the 
passes  beneath. 

Dusenbury  watching  for  the  re  appearance  of  the  robber  band, 
and  anticipating  that  the  next  assault  would  be  a  despsrate  one, 
bestowed  but  little  attention  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape,  until  a  sudden  cry  from  Mexicana  caused 
him  to  turn  and  direct  his  gaze  to  an  object  on  which  the  maid- 
en's eyes  were  rivi  ted.  He  beheld  a  sight  that,  brave  as  he  was, 
drove  the  blood  from  his  checks  and  made  his  heart  for  a  moment 
cease  its  regular  pulsation. 

The  declining  sunbeams,  slanting  over  the  rocks  that  skirted 
the  pass-way,  shone  full  upon  the  sloping  mountain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  throwing  in  bold  relief  the  boulders  and  frag- 
ments of  jagged  precipices,  half  disrupted  from  the  soil.  Par  up 
the  slope,  at  a  height  beyond  pistol-shot,  Dusenbury  saw  the  rob- 
bers who  had  so  lately  been  repulsed,  not,  however,  in  retreat  or 
relinquishment  of  their  object,  but  intent,  as  it  appeared,  on  a 
speedy  and  terrible  accomplishment  of  the  bloody  purpose  which 
ad  failed  to  carry  out  below.  The  whole  band  had  paused 
;m  enormous  boulder,  and  with  their  united  strength,  were 
endeavoring  to  force  it  from  its  balance  and  hurl  it  headlong  on 
the  road  below  ;  in  which  case  the  path  of  its  fearful  descent 
would  traverse  the  narrow  pass-way  where  Dusenbury  and  his 
company  had  found  their  precarious  shelter. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  rest  followed  the  Yankee's  glance,  and  be- 
held with  him  the  imminent  peril  which  threatened  them.  A 
shriek  of  terror  broke  from  the  two  servants  ;  even  the  stout-heart- 
ed negro  uttered  an  alarmed  exclamation,  while  Don  Manuel 
Ribera  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  fell  upon  his  knees 
Inside  his  daughter.  Dusenbury  alone  preserved  an  appearance 
of  calmness. 

"  The  sneakin'  cowards  !"  he  cried.  "  They  want  to  stone  us 
like  rats  here  in  this  hollow,  instead  o'  fightin'  it  out  like  men ! 
Jerusalem  !  what  mean  critters  !  But  by  the  living  jingo,  I'll  give 
'em  a  shot  in  rifle  range,  anyhow.  Thunder  !  there's  that  '  grea- 
ser'  we  saw  this  mornin'.  Jes'  look,  Don  Ribera  1  there's  the 
identical  seam]),  and  no  mistake  !" 

ng  this,  Dusenbury  pointed  to  an  individual  who  stood  a 
few  paces  fiom  the  rest  of  the  robber  band,  evidently  directing 
their  efforts  as  they  labored  to  dislodge  the  boulder  from  its  place. 


The  fell  upon  the  man's  form  and  face,  and,  in  spit 

a  slouched  hat  and  red  plume  which 

features,  the  whole  the 

;ir  who  had  that  morning 

i.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  wretch  had  acted  as  a  spy 
upon  their  motions,  and  that  the  attack  upon  them  had  been  pre- 
meditated. It  could  be  seen  likewise  that  the  pretended  mendi- 
cant was  no  other  than  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  doubtless  its 
master  spirit.  Dusenbury  revolved  this  rapidly  in  his  mind,  and 
then  slowly  raised  hi3  rifle. 

"  I  calk  late  that  '  greaser  '  aint  got  long  to  live,"  he  remarked 
scntentiously. 

Then,  taking  deliberate  aim  from  behind  the  dead  horse,  he 
fired  at  the  man  above.  The  echoes  answered  from  all  sides,  and 
then,  as  the  smoke  cleared  away,  Jake  Dusenbury  saw  that  his 
unerring  rifle  had  done  its  work.  The  "  greaser  "  was  seen  to 
stagger,  fall,  and  then  roll  heavily  down  the  mountain  aid 

"  That'll  do,  I  reckon  !"  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  beheld  the  rob- 
bers leave  their  operations  at  the  boulder  and  descend  to  tl 
fallen  comrade.     "Now  let's   take  it  easy,  and   see  what  they'll 
tte  next." 

But  at  this  moment  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  struck  sharp 
ami  quick  upon  their  ears,  and  the  sudden  blast  of  a  trumpet  rang 
through  the  valley  and  paa  senbury  dropped  the  rifle  which 

he  was  about  to  reload,  and  sprang  to  his  feet.     At  the  same  time 
the  foremost  of  a  party  of  Mexican   cavalry  appeared  in  si. 
rapidly  entering  the   pass-way  which  was  now  half  barricaded  by 
the  slain  horse  and  pack-mules. 

The  officer  who  led  the  troop  drew  rein  in  astonishment  as  he 
beheld  the  bodies  of  the  two  bandits  lying  upon  one  side  of  the 
road,  while  the  strange  breastwork  of  dead  animals  occupied  the 
other.  But  scarcely  had  his  eye  surveyed  the  scene,  than  a  voice 
sounded  from  the  barricade  : 

"  Capting  Nunez,  by  thunder!" 

The  next  instant  a  figure  grimmed  with  dust  and  smoke  leaped 
over  the  dead  horse  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  grasping 
the  Mexican  officer  by  the  hand,  exclaimed,  in  joyful  accents  : 

"  Capting  Nunez — don't  ye  know  an  old  friend  ■" 

"  Dusenbury  !  my  Yankee  comrade  !  is  it  indeed  you  ?  I  am 
rejoiced !" 

"  Come  out,  Don  Manuel !  Hannibal !  Come  along,  all  ! 
there's  no  danger.  Capting  Nunez  is  here — and  he's  a  hoss  !" 
exclaimed  the  Yankee,  in  joyous  accents,  as  again  and  again  he 
shook  the  officer's  hand. 

Then,  suddenly  darting  away,  he  rushed  behind  the  barricade, 
and  presently  re-appeared  leading  by  her  hand  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Don  Manuel,  while  the  old  administradort  and  the 
servants  at  the  same  moment  gained  the  road.  A  brief  space 
sufficed  to  make  the  Mexican  captain,  or  colonel  of  cavalry,  as  he 
actually  was,  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  ;  but  on  looking 
around  where  the  robbers  had  so  lately  been  visible,  not  one  of 
the  band  was  to  be  seen.  The  trumpet  blast  had  effectually 
frightened  the  "  greasers  "  from  their  nefarious  attempt,  and  they 
had  fled  to  the  distant  defiles,  leaving  their  dead  leader  on  the 
mountain-side  and  two  others  of  the  band  stretched  before  the 
barricade  upon  the  road.  Thus  fatally  for  themselves  ended  the 
robbers'  ambuscade. 

Don  Ferrado  Nunez,  a  gallant  young  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  who  had  armed  and  equipped  a  brilliant  troop  of 
horse  at  his  own  expense,  and  who  Hood  high  in  favor  with  Gen- 
eral Santa  Anna,  was  now  formally  introduced  to  Don  Manuel 
Ribera  and  the  fair  Mexicana.  He  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  their  journey,  and  likewise  with 
many  items  of  interest  which  Dusenbury,  as  an  old  friend,  could 
communicate  to  him  ;  the  result  of  which  was  his  offer  to  escort 
the  administradort  and  his  daughter  to  Tampieo,  whither  he 
was  proceeding  at  the  head  of  his  men,  on  business  of  the  new 
government. 

"And,  as  I  then  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz,"  said  Don  Ferrardo, 
after  making  his  offer,  "  perhaps,  should  you  find  it  difficult  to 
embark  at  Tampieo,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  your  company  to 
my  destination.  In  times  like  these,  a  military  escort  is  of  no 
slight  advantage  to  the  traveller." 

Don  Manuel  Ribera  protested  that  Colonel  Nunez  was  the 
most  courteous  of  officers,  and  avowed  a  determination  to  accept 
his  protection  to  Vera  Cruz,  particularly  as  Don  Ferrado  inform- 
ed him  that  Tampieo  was  threatened  with  a  descent  from  the 
American  naval  force  commanded  by  Commodore  Perry. 

"  By  St.  Iago  !  I  will  not  risk  the  place  then,"  cried  Don 
ucl,  who  had,  in  view  of  the  presence  of  a  strange  troop  of  hoi 
recovered  in  no  small  degree,  his  vivacity.     "  No,  Mexicana  !  wo 
will  go  at  once  to  Vera  Cmz  !     It  is  a  walled  city,  with  an  im- 
pregnable castle — aud  there  we  shall  at   least  be  safe — war  or  no 
war  !     What  say  you,  Senor  Dusenbury  !" 

"  I  reckon  Vera  Cruz  aint  the  place  for  mc,  Don  Manuel  ;  so, 
if  you  conclude  to  go  on,  I'm  afeared  we  shall  have  to  part  com- 
pany. Capting  Nunez  '11  do  the  right  thing,  and  you  kin  jes' 
trust  to  him  as  if  he  was  your  own  son,  Don  Ribera.  As  for  mo 
and  Hannibal,  I  guess  Tampieo  is  the  place  for  us — onless  the 
r  wants  to  go  along  with  you." 

"  Massa  Dusenbury — I  go  where  you  does — no  whar  else,  Mas- 
sa  Dusenbury.  I  can't  afford  to  lose  all  de  ole  friends,  no  how  I 
'Specs  I  finds  Missy  Teresa  best  by  stickin'  to  you,  Massa  Duseu- 
bury — poor  Lucille,  too,  Lor'  bress  de  chile !" 

And  as  the  thought  of  his  lost  friends — perhaps  more  especial- 
ly the  memory  of  lus  smart  fellow-servant  Lucille— crossed  the 
black's  mind,  he  hurriedly  brushed  his  hand  across  his  face  to 
hide  a  starting  tear. 

"  Well— that's  settled.  We'll  have  to  part  at  Tampieo,"  cried 
Dusenbury,  as  if  anxious  to  deal  curtly  with  an  unpleasant  topic- 
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fell  upon 

have  noticed 
in  unusual  moisture  was  trembling  upon  i  Nothing 

lid  ii]>mi  the  subject,  for  the  advancir 
ing  made  ry  that  the  party  should   be  at  once  upon 

their  road.     Very  speedily,  therefore,  the  packs  ted  from 

the  dead  mules  to  others  belonging  to  the  cavalry  troop,  and  a 
led  horse  being  found  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  slain,  the 
travellers  were  soon  in   motion  again,  and,  guarded  by  tl 
diers,  rapidly  leaving  behind,  the  scene  of  their  late   perils  and 
|ie. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FALCONE     THWABTBD. 

"A  thousand  curses  light  on  my  ill  luck  !"  cried  the  game- 
ster Falcone,  as  he  sat  with  his  friend  Don  Ricardo,  in  the  latter's 
dwelling,  about  a  week  after  their  abortive  attempt  to  abduct  the 

ii  thousand  curses  will  not  help  the.  matter,"  returned  the 

:,rator,  in  his  cynical  manner.     "  But,  my  dear  Gabti- 

i  at  once   to  the  padre,   ami   promise   him   what  you 

,  on    condition    that  he   assists  you  to  marry — mark,  1   say 

ira  Teresa.     With  the  priest's  aid,  you  may  soon 

ic  fair  one  from   her  retreat,  or  I  know  little  of  friars  or 

"  But  the  padre  has  littlo  cause  to  bear  good  will  to  me.     That 
— " 
ib  !  it  will  he  forgotten  if  your  bribe  is  satisfactory." 
'•  1  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  valuable." 

it  then,  my  dear  Gabriel,  at  one 
"  I  will  take  your  advice,  Don  Ricardo,  and  report  the  result 
to-morrow." 

,  Captain  Falcone  took  leave  of  the  elder  villain,  and 

to  his  quarters   at   the   castle  of  Chapultepec,  whose 

and  towering  dome  commanded  the  city  of  Mexico, 

11  as  all  its  approaches.     Here  were   the  military  school  of 

and  the  head  quarters  of  the  national   guards,  with 

the  fin  i  of  all   the,  army  officers.     Through  the  favor  of 

dcone  hid  here  been  stationed  in  command  of  a  com- 

ihy  of  a  nobler  captain,  and  to  his  charge 

onfided  a  fort  or  outpost  of  the  main  castle,  in  which 

vcral  prisoners  under  ban  of  government. 

one,  immediately  after  bis  arrival,   sought   the  quarter  in 

[errata  was  confined.     He  found  the   priest  at  his 

ons,  kneeling  near  a  small   barred  window  through  which 

could  he  discerned  an  extended  panorama  of  the  beautiful  vale  of 

o.     Down  the  sloping  hill  of  Chapultepec  to  the  city  walls, 

more   remote   Lake   of  Tezcuco,   a  line  of  defences 

could  ho  seen,  interspersed  with  the  ruins  of  gardens  and  groves, 

the  glory  of  the  valley,  and  the  seat  of  those  magnificent  halls 

,'umas  collected   their  almost  fabulous  treasures 

of  nature  and  art. 

"  (),  land  of  beauty  and  plenty  !"  murmured  the  priest,  as,  un- 
conscious of  a  listener,  he  continued  his  prayers — "  may  the  sins 
of  thy  unnatural  children  be  visited  not  on  thee!     May  war  and 
d,  and — " 
"  A  very  good  prayer,  padre,  but  out  of  season  just  now.    War 

\  iolence  not  far  off,  I  imag 
The  priest  slowly  rose,  turning  his  calm  eyes  upon  the  intruder, 
'Ognized.      Padre  Hcrrata's  fa 
pale  and  his  form  much  thinner  than  before  his  imprisonment ;  for 
though  now  recovered  from  the  w-ound  inflicted  by  the  wanton  at- 
lie  had  yet  suffered  greatly  from  loss  of  blood 
!  strength. 
"  Prayer  is  never  out  of  season,  young  man,  and  violence  is 

■  I,"  rejoined  the  priest,  quietly. 
"  Well,  padre,  we  will  not  discuss  the  matter,"  said  the  officer, 
in  a  flippant  tone.   "  I  have  come  to  converse  with  you  on  another 
subject  entirely — that  of  love." 

"  And  why  am  I  sought  for  such  converse  V 
"  Because  you  can  aid  me — because,  padre,  though   a  priest, 
you  can  pardon,  I  believe,  the  crime  of  passion  in  a  young  man, 
and  because,  finally,  by  assisting  me,  you  may  benefit  yourself." 
"  Proceed,  my  son,"  said  Herrata.     "  I  am  hound  by  my  vows 
!l  as  inclination,  to  forgive  wrongs  inflicted  and  to  do  good 
to  oil. 

"  Hypocrite  !"  thought  Falcone.  "  He  is  ready  with  his  priest- 
ly palavar."  Then,  with  an  effort  to  assume  a  frank  demeanor, 
:er  continued  : 
"  You  are  aware  of  my  affection  for  the  Senora  Teresa  Clin- 
ton, and  must  also  know  that  to  my  disappointed  pursuit  of  her 
was  owing  my  rash  attack  upon  yourself,  which  I  have  ever 
since  deeply  regretted." 

Falcone  paused  to  notice  the  effect  of  this  speech  upon  the 
priest.     But  the  latter  made  neither  reply  nor  motion. 

"  I  love  the  senora — I  would  marry  her,  padre,  and  thus  be- 
stow my  affection  and  care  upon  an  orphan,  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  one  more  soul  into  our  holy  church." 

The  priest  looked  at  the  soldier  with  a  gaze  that  penetrated  to 
his  soul. 

"  And  what  would  you  that  I  do,  my  son  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Be  my  friend,  reverend  father  !  forget  the  past,  and  aid  me 
with  your  good  offices  in  disposing  this  dear  girl  to  regard  mo 
with  the  affection  which  I  feel  for  her.  Thus  you  will  be  the 
instrument  of  uniting  two  hearts,  and  of  making  me  supremely 
happy." 

The  padre  did  not  immediately  reply.  He  seemed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  and  his  gaze  wandered  abstractedly  through 
the  barred  wiudow.     At  length,  however,  he  spoke  : 


'■1   think,  my  son,"   he  said,   in    s  1    tone,  "you  re- 

marked that  by  assisting  you,  I   shall   benefit  myself.      Ho 
that  b 

"Aha!"  said  Falcone,  to  himself,   "  the  pious  fox  must  know 

irard  beforehand."    Then  he  continued  aloud  :  "All  that  I 

can  promise   shall  he  yours.     I  will  at   once  take   measures  for 

your  release  from  this  place,  and  if  my  purse  and  influence  can 

advance  you  in — " 

"  Enough  !"  cried   the  priest,  Suddenly  elevating  his  voice,  and 
fixing  his  glance  sternly  upon  the   young  man.     "  Gabriel 
nel    o  gamester  I    unprincipled   adventurer  I    do   I  not 

know  that  through  you  the  unhappy  brother  of  this  maiden  was 
lured  to  his  destruction?  Do  I  not  know  that  the  pure  child 
loathes  you  as  the  serpent  whole  trail  has  poisoned  her  happy- 
youth  ?     Enough,  Gabriel  Falcone  !     Get  thee  from  n 

As  Padre  Herrata  ottered  these,  words,  he  turned  away,  raising 
his  left  hand  with  a  gesture  of  repugnance,  and  expressing  in  his 
features  all  the  horror  which  the  retrospection  of  Falcon 
was  calculated  to  inspire.  The  bold  young  man  quailed  for  a 
it  before  the  significant  action,  but  he  recovered  himself 
immediately,  and  with  features  distorted  by  rage,  advanced  upon 
the  pri 

"Cursed    monk!"   be   hi  "it  is  you,  then,  who 

have  influenced  her.  But  I  will  have  a  reckoning  f.om  you.  The 
next  time  my  shot  will  not  miss  !" 

Saying  this,  Gabriel  Falcone  shook  his  clenched  hand  at  the 
calm  fa  padre,  and,  with  a  fierce  oath,  turned   toward  the 

door  of  the  cell,  which  he  opened  with  a  violent  wrench.     But  an 
s  which  somewhat  confounded  him. 
Standing  majestically  in  the  opening,  hating  apparently  been 
about  entering,  was  the   tall  form  of  the  very  oiiiecr  who  had  so 
lately  foiled  his  attempt  to  carry  off  the  young   Teresa — uplifted 
him  was  the  y^ry  hand  which    had   dragged   him  ignomiii- 
iously  from  his  saddle  on  that  occasion.      Unconsciously  almost, 
the  young  man  retreated   a   pace  into   the  cell.     The   stranger 
stooped  his  lofty  head  beneath  the  stono  arch,  and  passing  Falco- 
ne  without   a  word,  advanced   quickly  toward   the  priest,  whose 
figure  was  distinctly  visilile  in  the  light  of  the  window. 
"Padre  Herrata!" 

"  Anselmo — my  noble  son  !  is  it  indeed  thee — return 
"  Truly,  my  father  !     And  but  this  instant  have  I  learned  of 
your  incarceration.     But  it  is  ended  I" 

He  embraced  the  priest  warmly  as  he  said  this. 
"  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  all  this  means  .'"  here  interpos- 
ed Captain  Falcone,  who  had  regained  his  assurance,  momenta- 
rily disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  one  whom  he  had 
such  cause  to  remember.  "  Having  the  honor  to  command  in 
this  quarter  of  the  hill,  I  demand  by  what  right — " 

"  Ah,  sir — you  shall  know  my  right  to  be  here,"  returned  Col- 
onel Montoguouc,  in  a  chilling  voice.  "  You  know  the  signature 
of  your  commander  ?  Here,  then  is  authority  for  my  presence 
here,  and  for  the, release  of  my  friend,  Padre  Herrata." 

Montognone  drew  a  paper  from  his  breast,  and  extended  it  to 
Falcone.  It  was  an  order,  signed  by  General  Bravo,  directing  the 
instant  release  of  the  priest,  and  commanding  that  the  captain 
should  at  once  report  himself  at  the  commander's  quarters. 

Falcone  dashed  the  paper  to  the  floor  of  the  cell,  and,  gnashing 
his  teeth  as  he  glanced  savagely  from  the  padre  to  his  friend, 
cried  to  the  latter : 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir!" 

Then,  striding  from  the  cell,  he  repaired  to  his  quarters  in 
another  part  of  the  fort.  But  Gabriel  Falcone  did  not  immedi- 
ately report  himself  to  his  commander.  Fearful  of  consequen- 
ces, and  knowing  not  who  the  strange  officer  was,  or  what  adverse 
influence  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  exert,  the  gamester  resolved 
pe  while  yet  he  could.  Mounting  his  horse,  therefore,  he 
galloped  at  once  from  the  hill,  and  soon  found  himself  within 
the  gates  of  Mexico,  and  at  the  house  of  Don  Ricardo  Ramos. 

Don  Ricardo  received  the  young  man  with  a  smile  which  con- 
trasted greatly  with  the  haggard  and  enraged  features  of  Falcone, 
who,  swallowing  hastily  a  goblet  of  wine,  related  the  occurrences 
at  the  castle. 

"  But  I  have  good  news  to  balance  the  evil,"  said  Ramos. 
"  How  say  you  ?  good  news  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  our  fair  one  is  here  in  Mex- 
ico, and  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  us  at  the  present  time,  my 
dear  Gabrii 

"  In  the  devil's  name — " 

"  In  any  name  you  please.  Listen  to  me.  I  have  learned  the 
name  of  the  mysterious  stranger  who  crosses  your  path  so  un- 
luckily. He  is  called  Montognone,  is  immensely  wealthy,  with 
in  the  north,  and  is  at  present  in  high  favor  with  govern- 
ment. So  you  perceive  what  you  have  to  contend  against  in  that 
quarter." 

"  Curses  on  him  !" 

"  I  encountered  him  at  the  moment  of  bis  arrival  in  the  city, 
having  under  his  protection,  not  only  the  charming  Teresa,  but 
that  young  gallant  who  is  so  good  a  swordsman — Vallejo — and 
another  cavalier  with  a  lady,  who,  I  apprehend,  are  the  good  host 
and  hostess  of  the  hacienda." 
"  And  you  saw  her,  then  ?" 

"Ay,  my  dear  Gabriel  ;  and  traced  them  to  their  quarters,  a 
fine  old  mansion,  owned,  it  is  said,  by  Montognone's  father — a 
prince,  they  say,  of  the  ancient  sangre  uzul  of  Spain.  Ah,  my 
poor  Gabriel,  I  fear  you  have  no  more  chance  with  the  lady." 

Don  Ricardo  laughed,  displaying  his  white  teeth.  But  Falcone 
was  in  no  humor  for  merriment — he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  strode 
to  and  fro  across  the  floor. 

"  Take  another  glass  of  wine,  sit  down,  and  let  us  discuss  the 
matter,"  said  Don  Ricardo. 


"D  r  of  that  M 

"Well,  my  d 

"  What,  then,  can  I  do  ?     This  Montognone  has  already  twice 
thwarted  me,     Even  now,  through  him,  I  am  disgraced  with 
eral  Bravo — perhaps  my  lid 

"  Well — drink  a  glass  of  win 

"  Confound  your   cold  blood !"   muttered    Falcone,    throwing 
k  in  his  chair  and   pouring  out  the  wine  till  In 
ran  o 

"  Tut,  man  !  it  will  all  be.  right.  I  intend  that  the  Senora 
Teresa  shall  he  in  this  house  within  a  week." 

Falcone  paused,  with  his  glass  at  his  lips. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  pursued  Ramos.  "  The  senora  has  an 
attendant — a  female  mulatto  or  quadroon  1" 

"Ay — Lucille — an  intriguing  little  French  mulatto  maid  ;  what 
of  her?" 

"  The  maid  shall  assist  us  to  secure  the  mistre 

"  Ay — as  Padre  Herrata  was  going  to  assist  us,"  rejoined  Fal- 
cone, bitterly. 

"  Never  mind  the  priest,  and  I  shall  take  care  of  the  maid. 
Drink  you'  wine  now,  and  trust  me,  Teresa  shall  be  our  guest 
ere  the 

So  saying,  Don  Ricardo  lit  a  fragrant  cigar,  and  leisurely  re- 
vealed his  n  aths  of  blue  smoke  curled 
tly  about  his  head.  Falcone  could  do  no  less  than  imitate  his 
example,  and  thus  the  two  companions  passed  their  evening.  But 
i  human  calculations.  Don  Ricardo,  on  renewing  the 
next  morning  his  observations  upon  the  newly-arrived  stra 
whom  he  had  traced  to  Montognone's  mansion,  found  that  all  had 
suddenly  removed,  and  as  was  reported,  left  the  city.  So  Don 
Ricardo  was  at  fault. 

And  Gabriel  Falcone,  much  to  his  chagrin,  during  the  same 
morning,  found  himself  arrested  by  an  order  from  the  castle,  and 
ordered  to  report  himself  for  active  service  at  once,  on  pain  of  a 
trial  by  court-martial  for  desertion,  should  he  refuse.  So  Gabriel 
Falcone  was  once  more  thwarted. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

C.U'TUKE    Of    VESA    CRUZ. 

The  winter  months  of  the  Mexican  war  were  not  signalized 
by  battles  of  importance.  After  the  reduction  of  Monterey,  the 
American  general,  Taylor,  establishing  his  head-quarters  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  beautiful  city,  and  occupying  with  a  force  of  near- 
ly twenty  thousand  men  the  long  line  of  hack  country  which  he  had 
opened  by  his  arms,  confined  himself  to  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  the  spring  campaign.  General  Santa  Anna  had  at  the 
same  time  concentrated  at  San  Luis  a  force  equal  to  Taylor's 
whole  army.  San  Luis,  a  fortified  city  in  the  midst  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Potosi,  was  supposed  to  be  the  next  point  at  which  the 
invaders'  operations  would  be  directed,  but  subsequent  events 
ordered  it  otherwise. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  general  in-chief  of  the  American  forces, 
Winfield  Scott,  was  preparing  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men  to  invest  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  which,  guarded  by  the  re- 
nowned castle  of  San  Juan  d'  Ulloa,  was  the  natural  gate  of  all 
Mexico.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1847,  the  disembarkation  of  tho 
combined  land  and  naval  forces  destined  for  the  siege  wa>  i 
ed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  the  same  mouth 
tho  operations  commenced  against  the  city. 

The  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  filled  with  vessels  of  many  nations, 
amid  which  the  American  fleet,  under  Commodore  Connor,  rode 
proudly  pre-eminent,  presented  therefrom  by  day  and  night  a 
spectacle  of  grandeur,  but,  alas  !  also  of  horror.  The  roar  of 
artillery  and  the  explosion  of  bombshells  continued  incessantly 
through  light  and  darkness.  All  day  were  the  smoke  and  flame 
belched  from  the  numerous  batteries  erected  against  the  city,  and 
were  returned  from  the  walls  ;  all  night  the  air  was  traversed  and 
illuminated  by  blazing  shells,  rising  in  terrible  circles,  and  dash- 
ing murderously  upon  the  churches  and  dwellings  of  the  doomed 
city.  The  waves  seemed  like  blood  in  the  red  glare  of  the  can- 
nonade as  the  frigates  belched  forth  their  broadsides.  Explo- 
sion followed  explosion  from  ships,  and  shore,  and  city — flames 
chased  and  mingled  writh  flames  on  sea  and  land.  It  was  an 
awful  scene. 

And  yet  another  horror  was  to  be  added  to  those  of  war.  Natute 
in  her  stormy  mood  roused  herself  upon  the  coast,  and  one  of 
those  violent  winds  known  as  "  northers,"  lashed  the  waters  of 
the  gulf  into  a  tempestuous  fury.  The  waves  rose  savagely  and 
dashed  upon  the  coast,  driving  stout  ships  from  their  moorings, 
and  whirling  the  light  sands  of  the  shore  into  dense  clouds  liko 
the  overwhelming  blasts  of  the  desert  simoom.  Such  a  fearful 
strife  of  the  elements  contended  for  supremacy  with  the  warfare 
waged  by  men. 

Among  the  vessels  which,  stripped  of  their  canvass,  and  in 
many  cases  dismasted  or  rendered  unmanageable,  were  driven 
madly  before  the  "  norther  "  was  a  small  brigantine,  that,  with 
fluttering  sails,  broken  rudder  and  with  signals  of  distress  stream- 
ing from  her  shattered  masts,  rocked  heavily  in  the  churning 
careening  to  her  '.earn  ends  with  every  swell  of  the  billows 
and  plunging  every  moment  nearer  to  the  sandy  beach,  on  which 
the  gulf-waters  were  furiously  beating. 

But  signals  of  distress  in  such  a  sea,  and  when  each  vessel  ex- 
posed to  the  gale  found  it  requisite  to  confine  all  exertions  to 
self-preservation,  were  not  likely  to  be  of  much  avail,  and  so  the 
brigantine's  crew  saw  their  craft  destined  to  be  cast  -on  upon  the 
shore  and  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  waves.  The  .  was  setting 
in,  and  soon  darkness  would  add  to  the  terrors  ol  their  situation. 
In  the  meantime  the  battle-thunders  from  ships  and  batteries  min- 
gled with  the  storm,  and  lent  a  startling  animation  to  the  scene, 
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Clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  brigantine,  as  she  pitched  headlong 
to  her  fate,  were  two  individuals  whom  the  reader  last  encounter- 
ed among  perils  of  a  different  nature.  These  two  were  the  Yan- 
kee, Dusenbury  and  the  negro,  Hannibal,  who,  anticipating  a  com- 
fortable landing  on  this  evening,  found  themselves  making  to  the 
shore  under  circumstances  quite  the  antithesis  of  comfort.  Jake 
Duscnbury,  after  parting  from  his  friends  Don  Manuel  and  Col- 
onel Nunez,  and  dashing  away  an  unbidden  tear  as  he  pressed 
the  small,  trembling  hand  of  Donna  Mexicana,  had  remained  at 
Tampico  for  a  few  days  and  thence,  in  company  with  Hannibal, 
taken  passage  to  New  Orleans,  where,  investing  his  ready  money 
in  goods  suitable  for  speculation  with  the  army,  he  had  chartered 
a  brigantine  and  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  confidently  an- 
ticipated the  realization  of  a  "  smart  sprinkle  "  of  profit  by  the 
disposal  of  his  "  ventur  "  to  the  soldiers  who,  far  in  advance  of 
their  supplies,  were  in  want  of  some  actual  necessaries  and  many 
seasonable  luxuries,  for  which  they  would  doubtless  be  very  wil- 
ling to  exchange  the  "  filthy  lucre  "  of  their  pay.  But  "  man 
proposes  and  God  disposes  ;"  and  so,  instead  of  safely  landing 
nis  freight  of  knick-knacks,  and  speedily  transferring  them  to  the 
sutlers  of  the  camp,  Duscnbury,  on  the  very  evening  of  his  arri- 
val in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
"  norther,"  and  driving  ashore  without  sails  or  rudder.  The 
night  was  fast  closing  in,  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  brigantine 
were,  like  himself  and  Hannibal,  clinging  for  life  to  whatever 
served  for  support,  and  thus  our  Yankee  trader,  in  a  manner  far 
different  from  his  anticipations,  found  himself  approaching  the 
American  batteries  without  the  walls  of  San  Juan  d'  Ulloa. 
Perhaps  Duscnbury  thought  of  other  things  be- 
side ventures  and  profits  during  those  terrible 
moments  when  the  vessel  was  plunging  like  a 
wild  steed  to  her  destruction  ;  perhaps  the  image 
of  a  beautiful  maiden  whom  he  knew  was  within 
the  walls  of  Vera  Cruz,  exposed  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  siege — the  fiery  rain  of  shells,  the 
tempest  of  shot,  the  dread  of  famine  and  flame —  y<CT 

perhaps  her  peril  mingled  with  his  own  in  aug- 
menting the  terror  of  the  scene  around  him.  But 
whatever  might  have  agitated  his  mind,  Dusen- 
bury,  as  he  met  the  gaze  of  Hannibal,  was  calm 
and  fearless  as  in  other  moments,  and  his  last 
words,  ringing  above  the  roar  of  the  surges  as 
the  vessel  broke  in  two  upon  a  sand-bank,  were 
still  as  ever  words  of  hearty  cheer  : 

"  Stick  to  your  spar,  Hannibal,  and  trust  in 
Providence." 

During  that  long,  tempestuous  night,  the  very 
carnival  of  destruction  raged  over  the  devoted 
city  of  Vera  Cruz.  From  the  sand  hills  and 
chapparals  whore  the  American  lines  of  invest- 
ment poured  forth  their  hail  of  missiles,  from 
the  war-steamers  ami  frigates  of  Perry's  squad- 
ron, which  kept  up  a  constant  fire  from  the  mur- 
derous Paixhan  guns  and  mortars,  that,  work- 
ed by  sailors  and  soldiers  behind  the  entrenched 
batteries,  vomited  forth  an  incessant  deluge  ot 
shells  and  cannon-balls,  nought  less  than  the  en- 
tire ruin  of  the  city  was  threatened  during  that 
noeturnal  bombardment  and  assault.  But,  how- 
ever impressive  to  any  witnesses  was  that  mid- 
night accumulation  of  desolating  power  and 
skill,  it  was  surely  doubly  so  to  a  group  of  naked, 
shivering  wretches,  who,  during  all  the  hours  of 
darkness,  crouched  upon  the  wind-beaten  beach, 
and  watched  the  warfare  and  the  storm.  There 
were  five  men  saved  out  of  a  dozen  that  lately 
trod  the  deck  of  the  wrecked  brigantine,  and 
of  these,  two  were  Dusenbury  and  Hannibal. 
When  the  vessel  parted  amidships,  yielding  her 
freight  and  cargo  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  the 
Yankee  had  secured  a  spar  to  which  hung  a  few 
yards  of  torn  canvass,  and  with  this  feeble  sup- 
port he  committed  himself  to  the  surf.  Nor  was 
his  own  preservation  his  only  care.  Hannibal, 
dashed  suddenly  into  the  sea,  had  relinquished 
the  spar       wh'flh    he    held,   and    found    himself 


whirled  rapidly  from  the  wreck.  Totally  unable  to  swim,  the  ne- 
gro would  have  speedily  shared  the  /'ate  of  a  majority  of  the  crew 
had  not  the  watchful  eye  of  Dusenbury  perceived  his  situation 
and  his  stout  hand  been  stretched  out  to  save  him.  Scarce  had 
Hannibal  time  to  realize  his  peril,  before  he  felt  himself  grasped 
by  his  friend  and  flung  across  the  Yankee's  spar,  to  which  he 
clung  instinctively.  The  heavy  rollers  soon  bore  them  exhausted 
to  the  shelving  sands,  where  they  encountered  three  of  the  crew, 
the  only  survivors,  beside  themselves  of  the  twelve  who  were  on 
board  the  vessel.  The  captain,  mate  and  five  sailors  had  found 
a  watery  grave.  But  the  morning  came,  and  with  its  first  gray 
streaks,  the  wrecked  Americans  dragged  themselves  to  the  en- 
trenchments, and  made  themselves  known  to  their  countrymen. 
They  received  all  the  attention  it  was  possible,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  expect,  and  were  provided  with  food  and  clothing  for 
their  immediate  necessities.  That  day  the  castle  capitulated,  and 
the  American  general,  Scott,  entered  in  triumph  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz.  Over  San  Juan  d'  Ulloa  and  the  forts  of  Santiago  and 
Conception  the  stars  and  stripes  flaunted  bravely  in  the  noonday 
sunbeams.  The  invading  troops  marched  through  the  open 
gates,  the  trumpets  blared,  and  salvos  of  musketry  and  cannon 
sounded  the  victory  of  American  arms.  Following  his  trium- 
phant countrymen,  Jake  Dusenbury  traversed  the  ruined  city,  his 
thoughts  occupied  with  but  one  subject,  the  fate  of  his  friends 
Don  Manuel  and  Mexicana.  A  bombardment  of  nearly  four 
days  had  done  its  work  thoroughly.  Duscnbury  was  occupied 
with  his  own  reflections,  and  he  spoke  not  a  word  even  to  Hanni- 
bal, who  followed  wonderingly  his  rapid  footsteps.      The  know- 


ledge that  for  four  days  the  gentle  Mexicana  had 
been  exposed  in  this  horrible  place,  filled  his 
heart  with  still  increasing  anxiety  as  he  hurried 
on.  But  no  (races  of  the  objects  of  his  search 
could  be  discovered  by  Dusenbury,  though  all 
that  day,  while  the  American  troops  were  taking 
possession  of  the  various  positions  assigned,  he 
wandered  with  the  faithful  Hannibal  through 
different  quarters  of  the  city.  At  night,  when 
the  rattle  of  drums  and  the  peal  of  artillery  were 
silent  and  only  the  sentinels  answered  one  an- 
other from  their  posts,  ordering  straggling  way- 
farers to  their  homes  under  penalty  of  arrest, 
the  Yankee  sought  a  resting-place;  but  his 
thoughts  slept  not,  though  his  frame  rcpoicd. 
General  Worth,  appointed  governor  of  Vera 
Cruz,  turned  his  attention  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  establishment  of  strict  military  discipline 
throughout  the  city ;  but  he  found  it  was  no 
easy  task  to  check  the  disorders  always  incident 
to  the  capture  of  a  fortified  place  after  a  deter- 
mined resistance.  The  night  that  succeeded  the 
surrender  witnessed  excesses  among  portions  of 
the  volunteers  which  added  yet  more  to  the  ter- 
ror of  the  hapless  Mexicans.  The  darkness  ot 
that  night  of  conquest  was  a  fitting  veil  for  the 
atrocities  which  many  who  called  themselves 
Americans  perpetrated  upon  the  defenceless  in- 
habitants of  Vera  Cruz.  Jake  Dusenbury  could 
not  sleep,  and  the  first  gray  of  the  morning 
found  him  once  more  in  the  streets  accompanied 
by  Hannibal.  He  threaded  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares, and  proceeded  to  the  southwesterly 
portion  of  the  city,  where  the  work  of  havoc  had 
evidently  been  most  complete.  Suddenly  bis 
progress  was  blocked  by  the  ruins  of  a  lofty  man- 
sion, the  front  of  which  had  been  blown  out  by 
shells,  filling  with  its  debris  the  whole  wide 
street.  Here,  as  Dusenbury  and  his  companion 
paused,  their  cars  were  suddenly  startled  by  a 
woman's  shriek,  sounding  from  the  interior  ot 
the  half-demolished  house,  followed  by  the  re- 
port of  pistol-shots  in  quick  succession.  The 
Yankee  sprang  at  once  through  the  shattered 
entrance  and  over  the  marble  floor  of  the  hall, 
in  the  direction  whence  the  noise  proceeded. 
Hannibal  followed  promptly,  and  the  two  soon 
reached  the  inner  portions  of  the  dwelling. 
What  a  sight  met  their  gaze  !  what  a  spectacle 
for  a  man  and  a  friend  was  that  which  now  al- 
most transfixed  the  Yankee's  frame  with  horror,  as  ho  gazed 
through  the  open  door  of  a  large  parlor,  the  walls  of  which  were 
rent  and  blackened,  and  the  furniture  torn  in  pieces.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  apartment,  his  gray  head  wrapped  in  a  silken  shawl, 
whilst  the  rich  carpet  beneath  was  clotted  with  blood  that  had 
dripped  from  his  brow,  lay  an  old  man,  wtose  features,  rigid  with 
death,  Duscnburv  at  a  glance  recognized  as  those  of  Don  Manuel 
Ribera.  Kneeling  beside  her  father,  with  her  two  beautiful  arms 
outstretched,  and  each  small  hand  grasping  a  pistol  just  dis- 
charged, the  Yankee  beheld  the  administradorc's  daughter,  Mex- 
icana. The  young  girl's  countenance  was  pale  as  marble,  and 
her  lustrous  eves,  dilated  with  excitement,  were  fixed  upon  the 
form  of  a  soldier,  who,  wounded  by  one  of  the  shots  she  had  just 
fired,  was  falling  into  the  arms  of  a  comrade,  who,  with  a  drawn 
sword,  was  menacing  the  maiden's  breast.  Another  soldier  was 
in  the  act  of  rushing  toward  the  undaunted  maiden,  intent,  as  it 
seemed,  on  a  violent  assault.  A  single  glance  sufficed  to  inform 
Dusenbury  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  next  moment  his 
clenched  fist  struck  the  advancing  ruffian  and  flung  him  reeling 
to  the  side  of  the  room.  Then,  drawing  a  revolver,  his  only 
weapon,  he  confronted  the  soldier  whose  swotd  was  raised  against 
Mexicana. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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MENEELY'S  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

At  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  an  establishment 
which  may  be  literally  said  to  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise  in  the  world,  and,  therefore,  as  most 
of  our  readers  have  heard,  or  heard  of  its  bells, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  them  to  be  con- 
ducted through  the  establishment,  and  learn 
something  of  the  modus  operandi  by  which  a  bell 
is  made.  The  engravings  which  illustrate  it 
were  executed  expressly  for  the  Pictorial.  The 
first  engraving  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  es- 
tablishment from  the  front,  it  being  composed  of 
a  number  of  buildings,  built  substantially  of 
brick,  occupying  a  front  of  1 20  feet  upon  Broad 
Street,  and  extending  through  200  feet  to  Roches- 
ter Street,  upon  which  there  is  a  frontage  of  150 
feet,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a 
commodious  yard  for  the  storage  of  timber,  coal, 
etc.  The  main  front  building,  which  is  three 
stories  in  height  and  60  feet  in  length,  is  occu- 
pied upon  the  first  floor  for  offices,  upon  the 
second  by  machinery  for  brass-finishing,  and  the 
third  for  the  deposit  of  patterns  and  sweeps  in 
use  at  the  establishment.  As  we  pass  from  the 
office,  we  enter  the  mounting-room,  in  which  the 
different  styles  of  hangings,  adapted  either  to 
church,  factory,  steamboat  or  other  bells,  are  fit- 
ted up,  the  machinery  for  which  purpose  is  driv- 
en by  a  ten  horse-power  engine.  Over  this  room 
is  the  show-room  for  bells  of  150  pounds  and 
less,  where  they  are  arranged  along  in  tiers, 
mounted  and  ready  for  ringing,  and  to  which 
room  they  ore  hoisted  directly  from  the  mount- 
ing-room below.  From  this  building  we  pass  to 
the  foundry,  which  is  100  feet  in  length  by  53 
feet  in  width,  a  view  of  the  interior  of  which  we 
give  in  the  second  engraving.  The  mouldings, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  bells,  is  loam, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  The  frame 
work  of  the  mould  is  an  iron  belt-shaped  case, 
npon  which  the  mixed  clay  is  spread,  and  which, 
perforated  with  small  holes,  causes  the 
clay,  when  dry,  to  adhere  to  it.  It  requires  two 
moulds  to  form  the  bell :  the  rope,  which  forms 
the  outer  surface,  being  closed  over  the  core, 
which  forms  the  inner.  The  process  of  making 
the  moulds  is  simple,  the  skill  of  the  art  being  to 
make  the  notep,  which  forms  the  mould.  These 
sweeps — which  also  go  in  pairs,  one  forming  the 
inner,  the  other  the  outer  mould, — may  be  des- 
cribed as  vertical  sections  of  the  proposed  bell  revolving  about  its 
;  one  describing  its  outer,  the  other  its  inner  surface.  Upon 
making  the  outside  mould,  the  sweep  is  placed  in  the  case,  so  as 
to  revolve  about,  there  being  between  its  edge  and  the  surface  of 
the  case  an  intervening  space  varying  from  three  quarters  to  two 
inches,  which  is  filled  in  with  loam,  and  under  a  few  revolutions 
of  the  smooth-edged  sweep  is  brought  up  to  a  perfect  finish.  Be- 
fore the  loam  has  hardened,  the  founder's  name,  and  whatever  in- 
scription may  be  desired,  are  stamped  upon  the  mould.  The 
inside  mould  is  made  upon  the  outer  surface  of  an  iron  case,  which 
is  perforated  like  the  outer  one,  and  over  which  the  inside  sweep 
revolves,  smoothing  the  clay  up  to  a  finish.  In  this  state,  the 
moulds  are  run  into  an  oven,  twenty  by  ten  feet,  the  floor  of  which 
is  made  of  perforated  iron  plates,  beneath  which  there  is  a  space, 
so  that  the  heat  passes  up  equally  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
and  thoroughly  dries  the  moulds.  These  being  ready  for 
pouring,  the  cores  are  arranged  about  the  floor  of  the  foundry  by 
a  of  the  crane,  and  then  each  core  has  its  appropriate  "cope 
closed  over  it,  when  they  are  clamped  together  by  means  of  a  pro- 
g  flange  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and  are  ready  for  pouring. 
-ling  heavier  bells,  the  moulds  arc  placed  in  a  pit  near  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  the  metal  at  once  drawn  into  them  by  a 
trough ;  but  in  ordinary  sizes,  as  before  described,  the  moulds  are 
placed  about  the  floor  by  the  crane,  which  is  a  ponderous  engine, 
the  arm  of  which  describes  a  circle  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  ca- 
ul'hoisting  with  eass  a  five  ton  bell,  with  its  moulds  at- 
d,  out  of  the  pit ;  the  metal  is  then  poured  from  a  ladle  holding 
about  a  ton,  which  is  replenished  from  the  furnace  as   often  as  is 
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necessary.  The  furnace  is  shown  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  room, 
ii  being  reverberatory,  and  is  19  feet  in  length,  by  seven  feet  in 
width,  with  a  circular  stack  70  feet  in  height,  and  is  capable  of 
melting  ten  tons  at  once.  There  is  also  a  smaller  furnace  of  the 
capacity  of  three  tons,  which  is  not  represented  in  the  engraving, 
and  which  is  used  for  reducing  slags  and  ores,  and,  in  the  hurry- 
ing season,  for  ordinary  melting  upon  alternate  days  with  the 
large  one.  The  requisite  quantity  of  metal,  which  depends — in 
the  language  of  the  workman — upon  the  "  size  of  the  heat,"  is  all 
melted  and  thoroughly  mixed  before  any  is  drawn  off.     Then 

t(  Hark !  how  the  furnace  pants  and  roars! 
Iiark  !  how  the  molten  metal  pours, 
As,  bursting  from  its  iron  doors, 

It  glistens  in  the  ,«un  ! 
Now  through  the  ready  nio'ill  it  flows, 
Seething  and  hissing  as  it  goes; 
And  filling  every  erevice  up. 
As  the  red  vintage  fills  the  cup.11 

After  pouring  the  moulds,  they  are  allowed  to  stand  over  night, 
when  the  bell  is  removed,  and  the  burned  edge  and  pouring  sprue 
cut  off,  when  it  is  washed  oft'  with  diluted  vitriol,  and  is  then  ready 
for  mounting.  The  mounting-room  and  yard  are  represented  in 
the  third  engraving,  where  we  find,  hung  and  ready  for  use,  bells 
of  all  descriptions,  from  the  sharp-toned  schoolhouse  bells  to  those 
of  two  tons  weight,  whose  decp-mouthed,  solemn  tones  arc  fitted 
to  resound  from  the  tower  of  the  massive  cathedral.  We  notice 
that,  by  means  of  an  adjustable  cap  upon  the  yoke,  the  bell,  when 
hung,  can  in  a  moment  be  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  clapper  to 
strike  at  a  new  point  of  the  circumference,   thus  making  the  bell 
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practically  new  again.  This  is  a  great  desideratum  in  bell  hang- 
ings, and,  by  a  recent  improvement,  the  Messrs.  Mcneely  have 
applied  it  to  all  sizes,  large  and  small.  There  is  also  an  adjust- 
able arm  attached  to  the  yoke,  in  order  to  elevate  or  depress  the 
bell  at  pleasure,  which,  with  the  addition  of  tolling  hammer,  stop, 
etc.,  makes  their  hangings  of  the  most  efficient  character,  without 
which  a  good  bell  loses  half  its  power.  Wc  must  pass  by  with  a 
mere  word  of  mention  the  smaller  foundry,  where  all  bells  of 
less  than  one  hundred  pounds  are  moulded  in  the  same  manner  as 
large  ones,  but  are  poured  from  crucibles  heated  in  air  furnaces ; 
also,  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops,  where  the  hangings  are 
constructed.  This  establishment  employs  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  men,  and  it  has  cast  and  sent  out,  since  it  has  been  in  ope- 
ration— which  is  nearly  thirty  years, — over  ten  thousand  bells 
suitable  for  churches,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller  ones.  From  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  in  the  "  islands  of  the  sea,"  in  short, 
wherever  civilization  has  yet  advanced,  has  also  re-echoed  the 
"  church-going  sound  "  of  "  Menccly's  bells."  This  whole  sub- 
ject of  church  bells  possesses  much  interest.  They  originated  in 
Italy,  being  formed,  by  degrees,  out  of  the  cymbals,  small  tinkling 
bells  and  handbells  of  the  East.  Among  the  Christians,  they 
were  first  employed  to  call  together  religious  congregations,  for 
which  purpose  runners  had  been  employed  before.  In  the  sixth 
century,  bells  were  used  in  the  convents ;  they  were  suspended  on 
the  roof  of  the  church  in  a  frame.  Towards  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, bells  were  placed  on  some  churches.  In  610,  Clothair 
besieged  Sens,  when  Lupus,  bishop  of  Orleans,  ordered  the  bells 
of  St.  Stephen  to  be  rung.  The  sound  so  frightened  Clothair 
that  he  gave  up  the  siege.  In  the  eighth  centu- 
ry, the  custom  of  baptizing  and  naming  bells  be- 
gan. Church  bells  were  probably  introduced 
into  England  soon  after  their  invention.  They 
were  first  mentioned  by  Bule,  alxmt  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century.  In  the  East,  they  came  into 
use  in  the  ninth  century;  in  Switzerland,  in  1020  ; 
when  they  were  brought  into  Germany  is  uncer- 
tain. In  the  eleventh  century,  the  cathedral  at 
Augsburg  had  two  bells.  The  fame  spirit  which 
induced  people  to  build  immense  min.-  ters,  and 
to  apply  their  wealth  in  ornamenting  the  places 
of  worship,  made  them  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  size  of  their  bells.  The  great  bell  of  Mos- 
cow, cast  in  165.1,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Anne,  is  said,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  to  be  computed  to 
weigh  443,772  lbs.  A  bell  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ivan,  in  the  same  city,  weighs  127,836  lbs.; 
another,  .'156  cwt.;  and  the  one  cast  in  1819 
weighs  1600  cwt.,  the  clapper  alone  weighing  18 
cwt.  On  the  cathedral  of  Paris  a  bell  was 
placed,  in  1680,  which  weighed  340  cwt.,  and 
measured  25  feet  in  circumference.  In  Vienna, 
a  bell  was  cast,  in  1711,  of  354  cwt.  In  Olmutz 
is  one  of  358  cwt.  The  famous  bell  at  Erfurt,  in 
Germany,  which  is  considered  to  be  of  the  finest 
bell-metal,  having  the  largest  proportion  of  silver 
in  it,  and  is  baptized  "  Susanne,"  weighs  275 
cwt.,  is  more  than  24  feet  in  circumference,  and 
has  a  clapper  of  four  feet,  weighing  11  cwt. 
"  Great  Tom,"  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  weighs 
17,000  pounds;  of  Lincoln,  9894  pounds;  the 
bell  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  8400  pounds ;  a  bell 
at  Nankin,  in  Ci  ina,  is  said  to  weigh  50,000 
pounds;  and  seven  at  Pekiu,  120,000  pounds 
each.  The  inscriptions  on  old  bells  arc  curious, 
and,  in  some  cases,  have  even  historical  value  ; 
and,  at  this  time,  when  curiosities  of  all  kinds 
are  eagerly  sought  for,  a  collection  of  these  in- 
scriptions would  not  be  uninteresting.  Tho 
different  uses  of  bells  have  given  rise  to  many 
poems,  some  of  which  are  inscribed  :  the  bells 
themselves.  Perhaps  the  finest  pc  which  has 
ever  been  written  on  bells  is  Schillei  ■>  poem,  Die 
Cloclcc  (The  Bell),  in  which  he  describes  the 
casting  of  the  bell,  and  all  its  uses,  in  a  highly 
poetical  manner.  This  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages,  and  is  regarded  as  a  perfect 
literary  gem. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

L  i  m:  s 

WRITTEN   15   A   WEST   INDUS  LADY'S    ALBDK. 
BT     MATCH  IN     M.     BALLOU. 

I'Te  marked  benenth  the  tropic  skies, 

In  Cuba's  verdant 
How  sudden  Night  her  mantle  drops, 

And  darkness  reigns  the  while ; 
With  no  soft  twilight's  dainty  hour 

To  usher  in  the  scene, 
But  ft  and  blossoms  sweet 

Are  hidden  by  the  screen. 

And  yet,  when  darkness  reigned  o'er  all, 

And  sombre  was  the  shroud, 
There  cam.-  ?er— 

A  phosphorescent  cloud — 
The  bright  torch-bearing  cuculos 

Now  played  its  brilliant  part, 
As  distant  rays  of  hope  shine  out 

To  light  the  drooping  heart. 

Thus,  lady,  should  misfortune  come, 

And  clouds  about  thee  lower, 
Should  sudden  grief  thy  soul  possess, 

With  no  forewarning  hour — 
May  angels  bright  their  torches  bring, 

And  light  thy  favored  way, 
While  stars  of  hope  illume  thy  path, 

And  brightest  suns  thy  day. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

NO.   342: 

OK,— 

THE    HEIRESS    AND   ARTIST. 

BY    F.    CLINTON    BARRINGTON. 


Maude  is  not  a  very  pretty  name,  nnd  is,  moreover,  we  think, 
a  nickname  of  Margaret,— at  least,  we  have  been  told  so.  Mar- 
garet has  a  fine,  noble  air  about  it,  and,  it  strikes  us,  must  always 
belong  to  some  superior  girl,  a  sort  of  queenly  person,  with  dark 
brows  and  hair,  and  a  figure  a  la  Minerva.  But  we  like  none  of 
its  nicknames,  such  as  Maude,  Madge,  Mag  and  Maggy,  and  Mat. 
But  of  the  five,  Maude-  is,  in  our  notion,  the  best,  and  retains 
more  of  the  dignity  of  the  original  than  any  one  of  the  others. 

But  a  handsome,  dashing  girl  can  invest  any  name  with  beauty, 
and  seeing  such  an  one  wear  it,  we  shall  always  associate  it  with 
ner  !Ude"  belonged  to  one  who  was  the   most  beautiful 

girl  in  Philadelphia,— not  a  mere  beauty,  but  she  was  beauty's 
self.  The  wearer  of  this  blunt  appellation  was  a  belle,  a  wit,  and 
an  heiress.  What  more  can  be  said  ?  She  was  charming  nine- 
teen, and  with  the  freshness  and  guilclcssness  of  girlhood,  united 
with  the  sweet  dignity  and  virtnous   reserve  of  womanhood. 

Maude  had  numerous  admirers.  She  had  not  many  strings  to 
her  beau,  but  many  beaux  to  her  string.  Were  she  by  chance 
on  foot  walking  down  Walnut  or  Chestnut  Streets,  she  would  not 
have  gone  live  -  lore  five  beaux  were  her  escort ;  one  on 

each  side  and  three  walking  with  locked  arms  behind.  Were  she 
at  a  ball,  everybody  knew  in  what  part  of  the  room  Maude  May 
was  by  the  group  of  devotees  that  clustered  about  her. 

No  other  belles  were  jealous  of  Maude.  Her  transcendent  and 
superb  beauty  was  confessed  by  them  all ;  and  then  she  was  so 
amiable  and  good-natured,  so  sweet  and  engaging  in  her  manners, 
had  such  a  frank  friendship  about  her,  that  nobody  could  have  got 
angry  with  her,  for  she  would  not  let  them.  Before  the  warmth 
of  her  sunny  smile,  the  iciest  look  of  envy  would  dissolve. 

There  was  no  assumption  about  Maude.  She  was  born,  as  it 
were,  to  receive  homage  and  to  float  gracefully  upon  the  upper 
clouds  of  the  social  skies  of  fashion.  Grand-daughter  of  a  lordly 
colonial  governor,  grcat-grand-daughtcr  of  an  English  earl,  her 
father  one  of  the  millionaires  and  leading  merchants  in  the  city, 
with  beauty,  education,  talent,  wit,  humor,  grace  and  tact,  the 
brilliant  girl  was  "  to  the  manor  born,"  and  none  disputed  her 
right  to  her  dazzling  position. 

The  residence  ot  Mr.  May  was  in  one  of  the  most  townish 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  was  one  of  those  elegant  palaces,  with 
marble  steps  in  front  and  porticoes  of  white  marble,  which  adorn 
the  avenues  of  the  city  of  Pcnn.  In  this  rich  mansion,  Maude 
reigned  supreme ;  for  she  was  an  only  child,  and  an  orphan  since 
her  fifth  year.  Her  father  set  no  limit  to  the  gratification  of  her 
ires,  while  her  good  sense  never  allowed  her  to  transgress  the 
boundaries  that  economy  drew  between  extravagance  and  discre- 
tion. 

"  Well,  Maude,"  said  her  father,  one  night,  after  ten  o'clock, 
when  they  were  left  alone  in  the  drawing  room  by  the  departure 
of  all  her  beaux,  six  in  number, — "well,  my  daughter,  which  of 
these  attentive  gentlemen  are  you  to  prefer  '." 

"  None  of  them,  deal  father,"  she  said,  quietly  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  music  hook. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  live  and  die  an  old  maid  ?" 
"No,  dear  fath  not,"  she  paid,  laughingly;  "but  look 

at  these  six  admirers,  who  follow  me  like  shadows  I" 

"  Well,  I  have  looked  at  them.  They  are  all  very  unexception- 
able matches.  There  is  Charles  Girault,  a  young  attorney  of  good 
family  and  talents,  and  will,  one  day,  be  a  judge  or  a  senator  in 
Washington.     What  have  you  to  object  to  him  '." 

"  Only  that  he  is  so  vain  and  self  loving.  He  wishes  me  only 
to  adorn  himself.  He  wishes  to  attach  me  to  himself  to  glorify 
him.  He  would  like  to  say,  '  I  have  the  handsomest  wife  in  Phil- 
adelphia !'  Of  course,  I  speak  freely  my  mind  to  you,  father, 
and  1  hope  you  will  not  think  me  vain.     But  I  can  see  through 


Charles.     His  vanity  is  as  transparent  Were  I  to  have 

the  small- po  lisfigured,  he  would  soon  leave  my  train, 

and  would  hardly  deign  me  \  nod  in   Chestnut  St 

Mr.  May  laughed  heartily ;  for  he  felt  the  truth  of  her  portrait 
and  the  accuracy  of  her  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

"But  what  say  you  to  Edgar  Elba  !  He  is  of  a  good  family, 
lie  is  a  promising  physician,  and  will,  one  day,  be  at  the  head  of 
the  medical  profession.     Besides,  be  dendidly." 

"  That  is,  dear  father,  he  is  in  love,  not  with  me,  but  with  my 
voice.  He  says  that  our  voices  together  make  perfect  harmony. 
He  is  so  near  sighted,  with  all  his  go.d  spectacles,  that  I  do  not 
he  has  the  least  idea  how  I  look.  I  question  if  he  knows 
whether  my  eyes  are  blue  or  hazel.  He  wants  a  wife  who  can 
sing  with  him,  and  especially  the  songs  and  music  composed  by 
himself.      He  fancies  1  can,  and  so  he  wants  to  marry  me." 

Again  Mr.  May  held  back  his  bead  and  indulged  in  a  hearty 

laugh. 

You  are  a  complete  portrait  painter  ;  hut  your  brush  is  a  sword 
dipped  in  acids.  There  are  no  oil  colors  about  it,  Maude.  But 
you  can  have  no  objections  to  George  Leslie.  His  father  is  a  rich 
man.  He  himself  has  travelled  in  Europe.  He  speaks  half  a 
dozen  languages.  He  devotes  himself  to  you.  Every  morning  I 
see  a  superb  bouquet  on  your  table  that  he  has  sent  to  you.  He 
paints,  too." 

"  Leslie,  dear  father,  loves  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes  :  they 
are  his  passion.  I  have  such  hair  and  eyes.  When  he  sees  me, 
i  er  talking  rapturously  about  my  eyes  ar.d  hair.  In  his 
amateur  pictures,  one  sees  only  brown  eyes  and  brown  tresses. 
His  own  are  brown.  He  never  sees  a  person's  face  or  form.  It 
is  all  broom  hair— brown  eyes.  If  I  should  turn  gray  to-morrow, 
farewell  to  bouquets  and  to  Mr.  Leslie  I" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Maude,  you  take  off  your  lovers  with  a  great 
deal  of  freedom ;  but  I  believe  with  truth.  Can  you  have  any 
possible  objection  to  Mordaunt  Montmorency,  the  poet?  It 
seems  to  mc  you  take  pleasure  in  his  society." 

"  So  I  do.  But  he  is  not  in  love  with  me,  but  with  the  heroines 
of  his  poems  ;  and  because  I  am  kind  enough  to  listen  while  he 
reads  his  poems  to  me,  and  can  appreciate  them,  he  considers  me 
almost  equal  to  one  of  his  romantic  heroines.  Only  yesterday, 
after  I  had  listened  an  hour  to  a  sort  of  epic,  with  a  blue-eyed, 
golden-haired  heroine,  named  Leillette,  this  dilletanti  had  the 
impertinence  to  say  to  me :  '  Miss  Maude,  if  you  were  only  an 
ideal  being,  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  I  might  fall  in  love  with 
you;  but  I  can't  endure  the  grossuess  of  flesh  and  blood.'  " 

"Excellent!  admirable!  How  perfectly  you  have  hit  him! 
Bless  mc !  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  girl,  you  will  put  an  end  to 
your  lovers  with  a  death  worse  than  the  guillotine.  You  cut  off 
their  heads  without  mercy.  There  is  Fred  Erazicr;  to  be  sure,  he 
is  rather  '  fast,'  but  marriage  soon  cures  this  sort  of  gentry.  He 
has  money  and  is  advantageously  connected.  What  of  Fred  ?  / 
like  him  vastly." 

"  He  thinks  only  of  my  fortune  ;  he  hopes  to  get  it,  to  repair 
his  own.  He  courts  you,  pa,  for  me.  Instead  of  sending  me  bou- 
quets, he  drinks  champagne  and  hock  with  you.  He  hopes  to 
secure  you,  and  so  thinks  I  shall  drop  into  his  lap  from  the  pater- 
nal tree,  like  a  ripe  peach.  He  dares  not  propose  to  me,  because 
he  is  shy  of  me,  and  knows  I  do  not  approve  of  his  habits.  I 
have  no  respect  for  such  a  person.  If  you  were  to  fail  to-morrow, 
you  would  never  see  him  at  your  table  again." 

"  Dear  sus !  bless  my  soul  !  What  havoc  you  make  !  How 
many  is  this  you  have  decapitated  ?  Five,  I  believe.  There  is 
but  one  more." 

"  Who  is  that,  dear  father?"  she  asked,  demurely. 
"  Colonel  Forsyth.    It  is  true  he  is  a  widower ;  but  he  is  young, 
of  good  family,  an  officer  in  the  army,  and   seems   to   think   the 
world  of  you." 

"  He  is  in  love  with  my  fortune,  father.  He  betrayed  his  secret 
wish  one  day,  recently,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  None  of 
these  gentlemen  arc  anything  to  me,"  she  said,  with  quiet  decision. 
"  If  I  were  poor  to  morrow,  not  one  of  them  would  stoop  so  low 
as  to  do  me  reverence.  And  all  the  others  not  named  by  you,  I 
fear,  seek  only  my  money." 

"  What  will  become  of  you,  child?  I  want  to  sec  you  settled 
in  the  world." 

"  But  only  with  a  man  who  loves  me  for  myself.  I  am  known 
to  be  rich  in  prospective  ;  and  it  is  natural,  without  being  suspi- 
cious, that  I  should  mistrust  the  motives  of  my  suitors.  Besides, 
dear  father,  love  is  sympathetic.  It  can  never  be  conceal 
one  of  these  gentlemen  truly  loved  me,  I  should  know  it,  intui- 
tively. I  should  feel  it  in  my  heart ;  for  there  is  in  the  soul  a 
isivc  chord  that  is  never  silent  when  struck  by  love." 
"  You  talk  as  wisely  as  <  >vid,  child.  Yet  I  believe  you  aro 
right.     But  you  speak  as  if  you  experienced  this  emotion." 

The  young  and  beautiful  woman  dropped  her  eyes  and  colored 
superbly  to  the  brows.     Her  father  saw   the    crimson  wave  flow 
towards  the  fair  shores  of  her  temples,  and  perceived  its  undula- 
tions rise  and  fall  within  the  deep  sea  of  her  heaving  bosom. 
"  I  have  felt  it,  dear  father,"  she  said  frankly,  and  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Ah !  who  is  he,  child,   that   has   the  power  of  moving  your 
heart  ?     Upon  my  word,  I  would  like  to  know  the  happy  youth." 
"  You  smile.     I  cannot  he  ridiculed,  father." 
"  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  ridicule,  my  sweet  Maude.     I  sym- 
pathize with  your  love,  whoever  is  the  object  of  it.     I  know  I  can 
trust  your  prudence  and  pride,  and  that  he  is  no  unworthy  person." 
sir,"  she  said,  in  a  faltering  tone,  "  is  the  face."    And 
she  placed  in  bis  hand  a  miniature  on  ivory. 

Mr.  Mav  first  gazed  affectionately  and  kindly  upon  his  daugh- 
ter, as  she  placed  herself  at  his  feet  upon  a  fauteuil,  and  looked 
with  beautiful  earnestness  up  into  his  face.  He  then  kissed  her 
and  said  : 


"  You  need  not  fear  ;  I  (dnTll  love  whom  you  can  love." 
He  then  gazed  on  the  face  of  t.     It  was  a  noble  coun- 

tenance. It  was  that  of  a  young  but  sensible  and  proud  man. 
Xhc  ;  1  Mi.   May;  it  commanded  his   attention.     The 

more  he  examined  it  the  more  he  liked  the  air  and  expression  and 
fine  character  it  betrayed.  She  seemed  to  hang  on  his  decision. 
At  length  he  spoke  : 

"  Maude,  you  have  chosen  a  handsome  and  fine  fellow,  if  this 
ivory  does  not  flatter.  But  I  never  saw  him.  How  in  the  deuce 
is  it  that  young  girls  always  manage  to  fall  in  love  with  some- 
body whom  their  pas  never  saw." 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is,  pa ;  but  somehow  we  don't  love  those 
who  are  always  about  us." 

"That  is  it.     If  the  young  men  would  fly,  you  would  pui 
if  they  pursue,  you  hide  and  box  their  cars  if  they  overtake  yi 
May  I  ask  who  this  is,   who   has   the   merit  of  having  won  your 
heart  and  carried  off  the  prize  without  effort?" 

"  He  does  not  know  that  ho  has  won  the  prize,  father,"  she  said, 
with  pretty  confusion.     "  He  docs  not  know  but  that  I  am  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  him." 
"  Then  you  love  him  t" 

"  Yes,  dear  father,  but  not  until  I  saw  that  ho  loved  mc.  But 
he  was  too  modest  and  humble  to  betray  his  secret ;  but  I  saw  it 
in  his  eyes,  heard  it  in  his  voice,  perceived  it  in  his  manner.  Nay, 
the  more  he  strove  to  conceal  it,  the  more  it  betrayed  itself, 
truant  boy  trying  to  hide  a  bird  in  his  bosom,  betrays  the  tn 
he  would  conceal  by  his  anxiety  to  conceal  it.  So  with  Edward 
Copley." 

"  And  who  is  Edward  Copley,  child  ?" 

"  An  artist,  a  portrait  and   landscape  painter,  a  young  man  of 
education,  genius  and  the  most  sensitive  refinement  of  soul." 
"  A  poor  artist  ?" 

"  An  artist  and  doubtless  poor,  dear  father ;  but  is  poverty  a 
barrier  to  honor  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  my  daughter,  but — " 

"  You  need  not  say  more,  dear  father.  I  can  anticipate  all 
your  ideas.  Edward  Copley,  though  an  artist  and  poor,  is  an 
honorable  and  noble  person.  He  has  nobility  and  elevation  of 
soul  that  would,  were  circumstances  equal,  place  him  at  the  head 
of  the  best  society.  But  he  is  poor.  He  toils  night  and  day  at 
his  easel,  not  for  wealth,  but  for  fame— for  honor— for  glory,  to 
enrol  his  name  at  the  top  of  tho  scroll  of  his  country's  men  of 
genius." 

"  There  can  be  no  better  or  higher  motives,  it  is  true,  but — " 
"  There  can  be,  and  there  is  a  better  motive  moving  him,  dear 
father,  to  which  all  ambition  is  secondary.     He   has   a  widi 
mother  and  two  sisters,  to  whom  the  proceeds  of  his   pencil  go. 

tains  them  ;  he  educates  them  ;  he  toils  in  self-forgetft 
to  surround  them  with  comforts,   and  even    luxuries.     For  once 
they  were  rich.     He   was   born  to    affluence.     The  wreck  of  the 
United  States  Bank  reduced  his  father,  Herman  Copley,  to  pov 
ty,  and  hastened  his  death,  leaving  a  widow  and  these  three  d 
pendent  upon  her." 

"  Stop,  my  child  ;  is  this  Herman  Copley's  son  ?     Yes— I  see 
the  likeness.     I  knew  his  father :  an  honorable  merchant,  and  a 
man  of  large  wealth.     It  is  true,  he  went  down,  with  hundreds  of 
others,  in  that  tornado.     And  his  eldest  son  is  an  artist?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  I  have  seen,  I  think,  a  picture  of  his  in  the  exhibition.     Hid 
it  not  take  the  first  premium  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Supports  his  mother  and  sisters  1" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  pray,  where  did  you  see  him,  Maude  ?" 
"  At  his  rooms." 

"  And  what  were  you  doing  there  ?     You  did  not  have  your 
portrait  taken,  I  hope,  without  consulting  me  !" 

"  No,  sir.     But  Laura  Conrad  had  hers  taken  before  she  w 
Europe,  and,  at  her  request,  I  frequently  accompanied  her,  a- 
was  not  proper  she  should  go  alone." 
"  And  there  you  first  saw  Mr.  Copley  !" 
"  Yes,  sir." 
"  And—" 

"  My  dear  father,  let  mc  anticipate  further  questioning.  It  wat 
impossible  to  be  often  in  tho  society  of  such  a  young  man  without 
appreciating  his  genius  and  tastes.  He  taught  me  much  ;  hil 
taught  mc  how  to  distinguish  the  beauties  of  his  high  art,  to  dis- 
criminate between  good  and  indifferent  pieces,  to  love  the  old 
masters — " 

"  And  the  young  master  too,  eh  1" 
"  To— to — father,  you  arc  too  severe." 

"  Well,  I  will  not  say  another  word  to  hurt  your  feelings.  A 
young  man  who  supports  his  mother  and  sisters  is  worth  all  the 
moneyed  popinjays  who  sue  for  your  hand.  Do  you  know,  girl, 
that  /  have  had  no  less  than  seven  applications  to  consent,  in  the 
last  two  months  ?" 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  sir,"  she  said,  calmly.  "  But  I  wish  to 
assure  you,  dear  father,  that  I  cannot  look  upon  any  one  but  Ed- 
ward Copley  with  regard." 

"  So  be  it.     But  arc  you  sure  he  loves  you  ?" 
"  Without  a  doubt  " 
"  And  not  your  fortune  ?" 

"  I  have  doubts  whether  he  knows  more  than  my  name.    I  haw 
never  seen  him  but  in  his  atelier,  and   we   talked   only  of  pocU 
paintings  and — 
"Love!" 

"  No,  sir ;  but,  0,  dear  father,  you  do  not  understand  mc ! 
"  I  d'o,  my  child,   fully,"  he  said,   kissing  her.     "  1  know  j    >■ 
love  a  young  man  worthy  of  you,  and  that  he  loves  you,  1  t»l 
your  word  for;  for  women  understand  these  matters  better  than 
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we  men  do.     But  are  you  sure  he  does  not  love  you  for  your 

moii' 

"But  lie  has  never  told  me  he  loved  mc,  nor  sought  my  hand." 
"  llr  loves  only  with  bis  eyes,  then,  I  am  to  understand  J"  said 

her  father,  roguishly. 
"  Yes,  sir;  and — " 

"  And  you  love  him  hark  with  your  eyes  ?" 
"  lie  is  too  modest — too  poor — to  think  I  could  love  him." 
"  And  so  his  love,  like 

1  the  worm  i'  the  hud. 
Feeds  upon  his  check,  and — '  " 

"Nonsense,  dear  father!"  she  said,  slapping  him  prettily  upon 
the  cheek.  "  In  two  words,  I  love  Edward  and  he  loves  mc ;  and 
one  of  tin  will  be  married  with  your  consent." 

"  Will  you  ask  him,  or  is  he  to  ask  you  >" 

"Mischief!     How  provoking  you  are,  pa!     But  I  have  a  plan 
to  test  all  my  lovers,  and  Edward,  too,  if  you  doubt  him  !" 
"  What  is  it1" 

You  know  you  have  advertised  our  fine   house  for 
sal.  'ing  to  Europe  on  our  two  years'  tour.     Now,  no- 

body knows  that  we  are  going ;  yet  they  all  sec  the  advertisement. 
Now,  dear  pa,  I  want  you,  as  soon  as  you  get  a  purchaser — " 
Iready." 
much  the  better.     Then,  I  wish  you  would  move  into  that 
use  that  you  own  second  door  from  the  next  corner. 
It  is  vacant." 

there1!      Where   Crisp,  the   shoemaker,  lived?      The 
child 

I  one  bit,  sir.     You  know  I  am  unfortunately  very  rich, 
and  that  I  am   tormented   with   suitors,   most  of  whom   seek,  evi- 
dently, mv  fortune,  while  my  heart  is   not  my  own,  and  I  cannot 
niv  their  fulsom  It  is  difficult  for  an  heiress  to  de- 

li of  her  suitors  are  sincere  and  love  her  for  herself. 
Now,  I  know  that  you  wish  mo  to  make  choice  of  one  of  the 
fashionable  young  men  who  flutter  about  me,  rather  than  marry  a 
poor  artist.  I  sec  this  in  your  face,  dear  father.  But  you  would 
marry  where  my  heart  cannot  be  married  also  to  my 
husband's  heart  1" 
"  By  no  means." 

"  Then,  pray,  listen  to  my  plan.     Let  us  move  next  week  into 
limbic  house.     Let  us  dismiss  our  servants,  and  dispose  of 
our  equipage.     Let  us — " 

"  Become  poor  folks  at  once,  hey?"  he  ejaculated  with  surprise. 
"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.     Let  us  appear  poor  ;   this  will  test 
my  lovers,  and  will  prove  to  you  who  loves  me  for  my  fortune 
and  who  loves  mc  for  myself." 

"  But  people  will  think  I  have  indeed  lost  my  property." 

I  them.  It  will  enable  you  to  try  your  lri"ri<Is  and  sift  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat.  You  are  not  now  in  business.  Your  acts 
can  affect  no  one." 

"  You  are  a  queer  girl.  I  am  half  of  a  mind  to  indulge  you  in 
your  whir 

whole  mind,  dear  father." 
"  Well,  have  it  so.     But  I  shall  lose  credit.'' 
"  What  if  you  do  ?     You  have  no  use  for  credit.     You  arc  rich, 
and  your  money  is  invested." 

"  I  will  do  it,  Maude.  I  feci  already  awakened  in  me  a  curiosi- 
ty to  -  tit  of  this  strange  experiment." 

Two  weeks  after  this  conversation,  the  people  who  passed  and 
re-passed  the  handsome  mansion  of  Mr.  May  saw  it  closed,  and 
on  the  door  a  placard  :  "  Moved  to  No.  342,  opposite." 

Charles  Girault,  an  exquisite  of  tho  premiere  classe,  a  suitor  of 
Maude  May,  rung  at  the  door  without  noticing  the  placard.     It 
I  by  a  strange  servant  whom  May  had  left  there. 
May  within  ?" 
"  No,  sir.     They've  moved  over  at  yon  house.     This  house  is 
sold." 

"  Over  where  ?" 

"  That  small  red  house,  yer  honor.     Read  the  card." 
Mr.  Girault  placed  his  quizzing-glass  to  his  eye,  and  read  the 
placard.     He  looked  surprised.     He  descended  the  steps,  and  put- 
ting his  glass  to  his  eye  on  reaching  the  sidewalk,  surveyed  the 
over  the  way. 
"  What  can  this  mean,  Ellis  ?"  he  asked,  of  suitor  number  two 
of  Miss  May's,  who  came  lounging  along  with  the   nonchalant 
self  possession  of  a  tonnish   young   physician.     "This  house  is 
shut  and  sold,  and  May  and  belle  Maude  are  living  in  that  mean 
tenement  over  the  way.     See  this  card." 

"  It  is  impossible  !     Let  us  cross  and  see.     It  must  be  a  joke." 
But  on  the  door  was  a  plain  brass  plate  with  Mr.  May's  name 
upon  it. 

"  Let  us  ring,"  said  the  exquisite. 

"  There  is  no  bell,"  remarked  the  doctor. 

"Knock,  then.     The  Mays  must  be  gone  to  the  country,  and 

a  quiz  of  some  fellow's." 
The  doctor  rapped.  The  door  opened,  and  Maude  herself 
opened  the  door.  She  was  dressed  in  a  plain  calico  gown,  her 
hair  plain,  and,  to  sensible  eyes,  looked  more  handsome  than  in 
all  her  rich  apparel.  She  bowed  with  quiet  dignity,  and  asked 
them  in. 

"  We  keep  no  servant  now,  gentlemen,  and  you  will  excuse  me 
for  letting  you  in." 

"  What,  Miss  May!     Is  it  the  fact,  then  ?" 
"  Walk  in,  gentlemen." 

They  could  not  well  refuse,  and  awkwardly  stumbled  in  through 
a  narrow  entry,  and  took  their  seats  in  a  plain  and  poorly  fur- 
nished parlor.  They  were  confused.  Neither  could  speak.  They 
looked  volumes  of  amazement  at  one  another.  The  self  posses- 
sion and  quietude  of  Maude  confounded  them. 

"Pardon  us.     We  will  not  iatrude.     We  were  not  aware  of — " 


"Our  having  taken  humble  lod 

"We  wen-  nol   aware  of  your  father's  r  Pardon  us. 

Good  morning,— good  morning,  Miss  Maj 

And  the  two  lovers,  the  most  ardent  of  the  six,  bowed  them- 
selves out,  and  scarcely  tow  young  lad 
they  believed  had  lost  her  fortune;  for,  in    that  day,  n 
rich  and  went  to  their  pillows  poor.     It  was  a  day  of  sudden   and 
great  failures,  and  when  the  richest  mpn  were  looked  upon  with 
the  most  suspicion. 

It  was  soon  noised  about  that  Mr.  May  had  lost  his  fortune, 
and  that  Mamie  was  poor  and  living  in  a  miserable  abode.  In  a 
week's  time  she  ceased  to  see  callers  in  carriages  stop  at  her  hand- 
some mansion  opposite,  and  non  over  to  call  upon  her 
in  her  humble  abode.  Mr.  May  was  cut  by  certain  people  ;  and 
even  Maude,  wlio  went  down  Chestnut  Street,  neatly  attired,  shop- 
ping, noticed  that  all  her  old  beaux  and  female  friends  seemed  t,, 
be  deeply  in  ben  they  passed  her,  in  gazing  at  the  win- 
dows on  the  thither  side.  She  bad  an  opportunity  not  only  of 
testing  her  beaux  but  her  female  friends.  No  more  bouquets  came. 
No  more  liveried  servants  left  tickets  for  parties  in  high  life  at  her 
door.  No  in  io  take  her  in.  No  elite  young 
men  found  their  way  into  the  parlor. 

"  What  a  pity!"  "  A  foine  girl  !"  "  What  a  sacrifice  she  will 
have  to  make  of  herself!"  "How  unfortunate!"  "She  will 
never  now  make  a  match !"  "  How  great  a  fall  !"  So  the  world 
went  on  ;  while  Maude  and  her  father  were  sifting  tho  world's 
chad'  from  its  wl 

"  I  do  not  regret  it,  Maude,"  said  Mr.  May,  the  third  week. 
"  It  shows  me  now  who  are  mv  true  friends." 

"  And  you  are  satisfied  now  who  are  my  true  lovers?" 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  have   better  proof,"  he   answered,  smiling. 
"  You  have  weighed  them  all  in  the  balance,  Maude,  and  found 
them  wanting." 

"Except  Edward." 

"  And  what  of  the  artist  ?     He  has  not  been  near  you  either." 
"  Nor  before,  dear  father." 

"  True;  and,  by  the  way,  child,  how  came  you  by  that  minia- 
ture?" 

"  To  tell  you  truly,  father,"  she  answered,  blushing,  "I  bor- 
rowed it  of  his  eldest  sister,  a  sweet  girl  of  sixteen." 
"  And  so  you  know  his  sister  ?" 

"This  one  is  learning  to  paint  of  her  brother,  and  I  saw  her 
several  times  when  there  with  Laura.  And,  one  day,  there  being 
a  storm  of  rain,  finding  her  standing  below  at  ttie  street  door, 
waiting  for  it  to  cease,  I  invited  her  to  ride  with  mc  in  the  carriage, 
as  Laura's  carriage  had  come  for  her.  So  I  set  her  down  at  her 
home.  She  politely  invited  me  in,  and  desirous  of  seeing  where 
Edward  lived,  and  of  knowing  his  mother,  I  went  in  with  her.  I 
was  charmed  witli  my  visit,  and  I  repeated  it  ;  and  Ida — that  is 
her  name, — seeing  I  admired  a  miniature  of  her  brother,  painted 
a  copy  of  it  and  presented  it  to  me." 

"  And  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Copley  knew  nothing  of  this?" 
"  1  suspect  lie  aided  some,  sir,  from  what  she  said,"  answered 
Maude,  blushing  like  a  nectarine. 

"  I  understand  it  all  now.     But  the  mother  knew  you  V 
"  Yes,  sir.     She  said  she  was  a  school-mate  of  my  mother's." 
"Ah!  that  is  enough  to  make  me  like  her.     I  feci  kindly  to- 
wards everybody  that  once  knew  your  dear  mother,  Maude.     But 
then'  is  a  knock  at  the  door.     Perhaps  a  lover." 

Maude  opened  the  door,  and  Ida  Copley  stood  before  it.     Miss 
May  welcomed  her  with  a  delighted  tone  of  voice,  and  drawing 
introduced  her  to  her  father.     Mr.  May  thought  her  a  per- 
fect li 

"  Miss  May,  pardon  me,  but  mother  heard  of  your  misfortune," 
sail  Ida,  embarrassed,  "  and  has  sent  you  this  note.  She  hopes 
you  will  not  be  offended." 

"  Your  ma  can  never  offend  me,"  she  answered,  and  father  and 
daughter  interchanged  perplexed  looks.  Maude  opened  the  note. 
From  it  dropped  to  the  floor  a  folded  bank  note.  She  picked  it 
up,  opened  it  and  saw  it  was  of  the  value  of  $100.  The  note 
read  as  follows : 

"  Mv  dear  Miss  Mat, — Edward  has  informed  us  of  your  re- 
verses. We  deeply  sympathize  with  you  and  your  father.  Be 
not  offended  if  we  entreat  you  to  do  us  the  kindness  to  accept  the 
enclosed  We  can  spare  it.  Edward  has  just  disposed  of  two 
pictures,  and  does  not  need  the  money.  His  delicacy  would  not 
suffer  him  to  send  it ;  hut  it,  in  truth,  comes  from  him.  He  would 
not  forgive  me  if  he  knew  I  told  you  of  it.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you,  or  my  daughter,  pray  let  me  know. 

"  Your  mother's  friend,         Mary  Coplet." 

When  Maude,  with  tearful  eyes,  had  read  this  note,  she  looked 
up ;  but  Ida  was  gone.  She  had  softly  glided  out  of  the  open 
front  door. 

"  There,  my  dear  father  ;  when  you  have  read  that,  you  will 
know  who  are  our  true  friends." 

Mr.  May  had  to  wipe  the  glasses  of  his  spectacles  twice  before 
he  finished  it.  He  looked  at  the  bank  note,  and  said,  with  emo- 
tion : 

"  This  docs  mc  more  good  than  all  the  money  I  have,  Maude. 
Here  is  a  noble  woman  and  a  noble  son !" 

"And  a  nobler  lover,  dear  father,"  she  said,  archly. 

"Maude,  I  must  know  this  young  man,  and  these  good  people." 

"  Shall  I  invite  them  all  here  to  tea  to-mqrrow  evening  ?" 

"  Do  so.  They  think  we  are  as  poor  as  they.  Let  us  accept 
the  money,  and  show  onr  gratitude  to  them  by  this  invitation. 
Such  true  goodness  shall  have  its  reward." 

The  next  evening,  Edward — happy  Edward, — his  mother  and 
sisters  came  to  tea  at  Mr.  May's.  It  was  the  happiest  evening  he 
ever  passed.  This  visit  broke  the  ice,  as  Maude  hoped  it  would 
do.  The  visit  was  repeated.  Mr.  May  was  more  and  more 
pleased  with  the  mother  and  young  artist.     L'uawcd  by  the  glare 


Of  sup]  to  proffer  hit 

love  and  in-  for  Maude's  hand.     Mr.  M  s  con  - 

.  after  Mai 
Three  weeks  ail  o'clock  in 

the  evening,  in  the  humble  >  After  til 

mony  was  over,  the  father  of  the  bride  said  : 

"  Mr.  Copley,  I  have  made   my  daughter  a   present  of  a  small 
for   I   am  not  altogether   bankrupt,      Cone',   sir;    come, 
Maude ;  come,  Mrs.  Copley  ;  come,  my  friends,  all !     Let  us  cross 
the  strei  t  together." 

Maude  was  in  the  secret.  Shew-as  nil  smiles  and  joy.  They 
ascended  the  mat  which  they 

had  three  months  before  li  ft.     A  servant  in  livery  threw  open  the 
door  into  a  lighted   hall.     They  trough   into  brilliantly 

illuminated  drawi  und  were  met    by  a  I  nds  of 

Mr.  May,  whom  be  had  invited  tin  re  to  receive  his  newly  married 
daughter  and  son-in-law. 

The  amazement  of  Edward  Copley  what  pen  can  describe  !  His 
astonishment,  who  can  paint,  when  Mr.  May  turned  to  him  and 
said  : 

"  Mr.  Copley,  you  sought  not  mv  daughter  for  her  fortune, 
then  fore,  it  is  yours  with  her  hand.     This  house   and   all    it  con- 
tains is  her  bridal  gift.     I  have  lost  no  wealth.     I  am  richer  to- 
day than   I   ever  was   before.     We   have  been  only  testin_ 
friends  and  those  who  1:  I  the  ordeal,"  he  added,  looking 

round  upon  the  surprised  company.     "You  will  b  to  us 

than  ever.     You  loved  Maude  for  herself,  and  now  you  hnve  your 
two-fold  reward  !" 

tiful  bride  enjoyed  infinitely  the  surprised  and  puzzled 
happiness  of  her  husband.  But  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
his  satisfaction  and  joy  at  this  unlooked-for  denouement.  He  who 
ersity  bad  been  so  noble,  prosperity  was  not  to  overthrow, 
and  the  heart  that  beat  so  warmly  and  truly  to  mother  and  si 
in  poverty,  would  beat  no  less  truly  for  a  wife  in  opulence." 

"Be  poor  for  three  months,  if  you  wish  to  try  your  friends  or 
your  lovers,"  Mr.  May  used  to  say  afterwards,  when  he  wished  to 
be  facetious.  "  No  man  knows  his  real  friends,  no  woman  her  true 
lovers,  until  they  try  them." 

We  need  not  say  that  this  was  a  happy  marriage.  Wo  need 
not  allude  to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  those  bought  and 
sold  young  gentlemen  who  had  turned  up  their  noses  at  "  No. 
342,  opposite  !" 

Moral. — Appearances  are  deceitful. 
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The  Land  or  Gold.  By  Hinton  It.  Helper.  Baltimore.  1855.  12mn.  pp.800. 
"  A  weary  and  unprofitable  sojourn  of  three  years  in  California,'"  did  not, 
of  course,  give  the  author  of  this  book  a  very  favorable  impression  of  the 
a  land  of  gold."  He  tells  us  so  with  frankness,  and  has  painted  us  the  dark 
side  of  California  with  a  ruthless  pencil.  It  will  create,  doubtless,  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,    tor  sale  by  Fctridge  &  Co. 

Cora  and  the  Doctor:  or,  R'vclattons  of  a  Physician's  TFY/s.    Boston:  John 

P.  Jewett  k  Co.    1866.     12mo.    pp.  406. 

In  spite  of  the  floods  of  novels  pouring  from  the  press,  a  really  good  one  is 
quite  as  much  a  rarity  now  as  formerly.  The  present  work  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule  of  trashiness.  It  is  an  exceedingly*  Interesting  domestic  story,  worked 
out  witli  great  artistic  skill,  and  pervaded  by  a  high  moral  tone.  In  passages 
it  is  terribly  exciting.     We  cordially  commend  it  to  our  readers. 

Lippixcott's    Pronouncing  Gazetteer  op  the  World.    Edited    by  Dr.  J. 

Thomas    T.  Baldwin  and  others.     Philadelphia:   Lippincott,  Grambo  & 

Co.    1855.    8vo.    pp.  2182. 

An  admirable  and  complete  geographical  dictionary,  indispensable  for  refer- 
ence It  is  brought  down  to  the  present  date,  and  contains  a  greater  amount 
of  mat'er  than  any  other  volume  in  the  hnglish  language,  embracing  20.000 
more  words  than  any  other  gazetteer  extant.  The  Pronouncing  Dlctii 
an  admirable  feature,  and  a  treatise  on  pronunciation  in  the  introductory 
portion  of  the  book  is  very  well  executed.  We  have  looked  for  several  quite 
obscure  and  inconsiderable  places  since  receiving  the  work,  but  have  not  yet 
found  it  at  fault.  The  Gazetteer  may  be  obtained  of  Sanborn,  Carter  &  Bazin, 
in  this  city. 

The  Ann  ils  op  San  Francisco.    By  Prank  Socle.  .TonN  H.  Gihon,  M.  D.,  and 
Jam  is  NlSDET.     New  York :  D.  Applcton  &  Co.     1855.    pp.  824. 

The  history  of  California  is  a  romance  from  the  beginning,  while  the  gold  dis- 
covery, and  the  sub.-equent  successful  efforts  at  establishing  civilization  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacitic.  fill  an  epoch  which  will    I  i  one  of 

the  most  interesting  periods  in  the  history  of  the  L'nited  States.  The  I 
work  tells  the  whole  story  with  an  amplitude  of  detail  which  rend 
liarly  valuable  and  attractive.  It  has.  moreover,  sketches  of  manners,  of 
prominent  persons,  of  those  social  peculiarities  which  give  life  to  history — and 
the  whole  is  executed  with  great  spirit  and  zeal.  Moreover,  it  is  liberally  il- 
lustrated with  tine  maps,  with  splendid  steel  and  wood  engravings  in  the  very 
best  style  of  art,  and  it  requires  no  foresight  to  predict  that  it  will  meet  with 
a  prodigious  sale.     It  may  be  obtained  of  Kedding  &  Co. 

Memoirs  of  Henry  TITT.  and  nis  Six  Wivrs.     By  Hunt!  Wm.  Herbert.    New 
York  and  Auburn  :  Miller.  Orton  &  Mulligan.    1855.    12mo     pp.  441. 
A  work  with  all  the  fascination  of  a  romance,  written  in  the  best  vein  of  its 
accomplished  and   popular  author.     The  uxorious  and  ruthless  tyrant,  tho 
\<  Norman  king  of  England  is  painted  with  the  graphic  Tigor  of  Scott ; 
while   [Catherine  of  Arragon.  Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour.  Anne  of  Cleves, 
Katherine  Howard  and  (-Catherine  Parr  are  masterly  delineations.     The  pub- 
lishers have  done  their  part  well,  by  issuing  this  book  in  beautiful  style,  and 
illustrating  it  by  seven  fine  steel  engravings.    This  most  attractive  volume 
may  he  obtained  of  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

Sallcst's  JcotPTHA  and  Cat  m.ine.    With  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary-    By 
I  and  Millard  StDbaIIS.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1855.  p| 
An  admirably  edited  and  beautifully  printed  edition  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  Roman  writers  of  history.     The  vocabulary  and  notes  are  ample,  and 
evince  ripe  scholarship.    The  work  will  commend  itself  to  every  classical  stu- 
dent.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

LTGLOT  READERS. — Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are   publishing  a 
series  of  works  under  the  above  title,  edited   by  J.  Itoemer.  A.  M..  Pi 
of  French  language  and  Literature  in  the  New  Y'ork  Free  Academy,  an- 
on an  entirely  new  plan.    The  volumes  are  each  of  12mo.  siz*.  and  contain 
280  pages,  neatly  bound.     One  volume  is  an  English  reader,  thi 
which  are  varied,  consulting  of  anecdot  ,  dramatic  .-ketches, 

etc..  chiefly  by  American  authors.     Another  volume 

the  French  Language.;   a  thirl,  the  same  in  ticrniaii — so  that  the  several  parti 
A  Frenchman  learning  English,  tal  h  vol- 

ume to  translate  from,  and  the  French  as  a  key   to  it.     The 
ish  readers  are  to  follow  next  in  course  of  publication      An  admirable 
on  the  Study  of  language  introduces  the  contents  of  each  volume.     The  plan 
is  an  admirable  one.  and  cannot  fail  to  be  successful.    For  sale  by  Kedding  & 

The  Hundred  Boston  Orators.    By  James  Spear  Lorino.    4th  edition.    Eos- 
ton  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    8vo.    pp.  727. 

This  work,  embracing  biographical  notices  and  extracts  from  the  speeches 
of  more  than  one  hundred  ol  the  nratnrs  selected  by  the  muni< '  ll  authorities 
of  Bost"  -.  was  first  po         led  in 

and  rapidly  reached  an   extensive  sale,  three  ■■  having  been 

completely  exhausted  in  a  couple  of  yean.  ■"   has  been 

Improved,  making  a  record  of  the  eminent 

The    »"ik    Is   desirable   and  attractive,  and   supplies  a 
nk  in  the  chain  of  historical  authority.     No  American  library  can 
be  said  to  be  complete  without  it. 
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MAIL-COACH    CHANGING    HORSES. 


OLD  AND  NEW  MODES  OF  TRAVELLING 

Within  a  very  few  years  a  eomplcte  revolution  has  taken  plaee 
in  the  system  of  locomotion.  The  young  man  about  town,  sport- 
ing his  first  moustache,  can  still  remember,  almost  vividly,  when 
the  first  New  England  rail-car  was  launched  upon  its  adventurous 
career.  Nav,  the  machinery  of  railroads  is  still  a  novelty. 
Though  the  long  trains  daily  meet  our  eyes,  though  we  may  daily 
tTavcl  in  them,  though  at  night  their  rumble  shakes  our  pillow, 
and  their  thunder  fills  our  sleep,  still  they  seem,  in  a  measure, 
dreamlike  and  unreal.  Their  extraordinary  power  idealizes  such 
unpoctic  elements  as  ribs  of  iron,  plates  of  steel,  ponderous  wheels, 
and  masses  of  wood.  What  wonder  in  all  the  "  Arabian  Nights  " 
is  comparable  to  this  daily  marvel  ?  The  Arabian  enchanter 
transported  his  heroes  from  place  to  place  on  a  bronze  horse,  or  a 
flying  carpet  or  in  a  house  ;  but  on  the  railroad  we  behold  hourly 
whole  blocks  of  palaces  flitting  from  town  to  town  and  city  to 
city  with  the  speed  of  light.  But  one  should  never  speak  ill  of 
the  bridge  that  has  carried  him  safely  over,  and  our  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  system  of  locomotion  should  not  cause  us  to  forget 
the  old.  A  thousand  pleasant  and  interesting  associations  cluster 
around  the  good  old  stage-coach  system — the  reliable  dependence 
of  the  public  for  so  many  years.  As  we  look  back  to  those  days 
— not,  indeed,  very  far  remote,  when  our  streets  were  filled  with 
the  thunder  of  arriving  and  departing  coaches,  a  tender  regret 
takes  possession  of  our  soul,  lor  a  moment  the  railroad  is  out 
of  favor  with  us.  We  are  willing — for  a  moment  only — to  forget 
the  great  blessings  it  has  conferred  upon  mankind,  and  to  remember 
all  the  ills  that  are  chargeable  to  its  account.  Wc  conjure  up 
dreadful  accidents — accidents  of  enormous  magnitude,  involving 
the  carnage  of  a  battle  ;  wc  dwell  upon  fluctuations  of  fares  and 
unreasonable  suspensions  of  accommoda- 
tions ;  we  review  the  record  of  defaulting 
treasurers,  and  bitterly  think  of  the  money 
we  sank  in  projects  of  branch  railroads  that 
lived  upon  assessment  and  died  for  want  of 
funds.  For  the  time  being  we  become,  not 
of  the  present,  progressive,  but  of  the  past, 
fogy.  Old  scenes,  old  friends,  come  throng- 
ing back  upon  the  memory.  Wc  recall  the  «=. 
excursions,  pleasant,  fairy  like,  because  per- 
formed in  that  golden  season  of  life  when 
fancy  paints  a  rainbow  on  every  cloud,  and 
even  tears  have  their  prismatic  colors.  We 
recall  bright  mornings  in  June,  with  the  dew 
glittering  upon  the  elms  by  the  wayside,  the 
frunlight  bathing  white  villages,  and  bright- 
ening the  floating  clouds,  and  dimpling  the 
streams  with  radiant  sparkles.  We  behold 
oursclf  seated  beside  the  coachman — per- 
haps, O,  joy  of  joys  I  entrusted  with  the 
"  lines  " — lines  drawn,  not  over  the  backs  of 
"  three  blind  ones  and  a  bolter,"  but  four 
shining  bay  nags,  half-blood,  whirling  along 
the  freshly-washed  carriage,  with  its  nine  in- 
side, and  a  huge  pile  of  baggage  on  the  rack 
behind,  as  if  it  were  a  feather.  Fleetly  and 
gayly  the  gallant  leaders  skim  the  road  like 
deer,  tossing  their  heads  their  little  sensitive 
ears  in  motion,  sometimes  fondly  nestling 
together,  sometimes  parting  in  the  freedom 
of  their  stride,  the  heavily  wheelers  bravely 
following,  up  and  down  hill,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.  If  we  can  take  our  boy- 
ish eyes  off  the  horses — those  magnets  of  at- 
traction, we  have  ample  time  to  scan  the 
scenery ;  for  the  trees  do  not  whiz  by,  like  a 
troop  of  wild  witches  bound  for  their  sab- 
bath on  the  Hartz,  as  they  dash  by  the  win- 
dows of  the  cars ;  but  the  landscape  moves 
slowly,  gracefully  changing  from  one  kaleid- 
oscopic figure  to  another.  We  recall,  too, 
pleasant  drives  in  the  sharp  autumn  weather, 
with  nerves  braced  up  like  chords  of  a  drum  ; 
pleasant  mornings,  mellow  noons,  and  cool 
evenings,  coming  down  on  th  3  landscape,  and 


darkening  all  but  the  broad  track  over  which  our  horses  patter 
rapidly,  as  they  approach  the  welcome  village  inn,  the  termination 
of  the  stage  and  the  day's  journey.  What  a  bustle  the  arrival 
of  the  coach  caused  !  The  day's  work  over,  all  the  male  villagers 
were  congregated  in  the  streets.  The  village  blacksmith,  leaving 
the  horse  he  was  shoeing,  would  come  to  the  door  of  his  shop  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  coach,  and  exchange  a  friendly  nod  with 
the  driver.  The  village  belle,  decked  in  her  best,  sat  at  her  win- 
dow "  a  love-lighted  watch-fire ;"  and  how  her  little  heart. fluttered 
in  her  bosom,  when,  from  the  buff  gauntlet  of  the  driver,  a  snow- 
white  letter,  a  missive  from  the  distant  lover,  winged  its  flight  to 
the  very  window-sill  of  the  expectant  maiden.  But  the  largest 
representation  of  village  curiosity,  wisdom,  wit  and  wealth  was  to 
be  found  at  that  favored  hostclric  where  the  stage  stopped.  The 
figures  of  the  village  idlers  and  magnates  were  defined  against  the 
glowing  background  of  the  bar-room  windows,  ruddy  with  the 
light  of  generous  oak  and  nutwood  fires  within ;  for,  in  thofe  days, 
wood  was  plenty,  before  the  confounded  railroads  devoured  our 
forests,  doubled  the  price  of  fuel,  and  reduced  us  to  the  ghastly 
substitute  of  anthracite.  What  a  bustle  as  the  coach  drew  up, 
and  the  portly  coachman,  tossing  his  reins  to  a  hostler,  descended 
with  dignity  from  his  box,  like  a  king  from  his  thrjnc  !  The  first 
greeting  was  for  the  driver.  He  felt  his  importance.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise ;  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  be  proof  against  the 
flatteries  of  which  he  was  the  object.  When  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  was  travelling  in  this  country,  and  waiting  for  the  coach 
in  the  fitting-room  of  an  inn,  an  individual  opened  the  door,  and 
presented  himself  with  the  following  salutation:  "Are  you  the 
man  that's  going  in  the  coach  ?  'Cause  I'm  the  gentleman  that 
drives  you !"     The  duke  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  be  offended. 


OLD-FASHIONED    STAGE-COACH. 


The  gentleman  who  held  the  reins  and  guided  the  conveyance 
over  the  corduroy  roads  of  Georgia  was,  at  that  moment,  of  far 
greater  importance  "than  the  individual  committed  to  his  care,  and 
who  knew  no  reins  but  the  reins  of  state — far  easier  articles  to 
handle,  according  to  Chancellor  Oxenstein.  The  ladies  handed 
from  the  coach,  the  gentlemen  extricating  themselves,  the  luggage 
unstrapped  and  carried  into  the  house,  the  male  travellers  congre- 
gated round  the  bar  room  fire,  the  habitual  frequenters  of  the 
place,  the  village  politicians,  and  the  village  bon  vivantt  courte- 
ously making  way  for  them,  and  removing  from  the  focus  of  gene- 
rous heat.  Then  how  many  questions  would  be  asked  and  an- 
swered !  for  the  stage-coach  was  the  messenger  of  news.  In  those 
days  people  were  not  crammed  with  news,  as  they  are  now,  when 
every  important  village  has  its  journal  or  journals.  Perhaps  6ince 
the  Ian  stage-coach,  a  packet  had  arrived  rrom  Europe,  bringing 
forty  days  later  intelligence.  There  was  no  such  thing  then  as 
regular  weekly  arrivals,  with  scraps  of  intelligence,  trivial  items 
about  a  queen's  sneezing,  or  a  princess's  birth.  A  European  ar- 
rival could  not  fail  then  to  bring  a  good  solid  budget  of  news, 
ample  food  for  discussion  for  a  month.  Slow  and  sure  was  the 
motto  of  that  day.  We  never  heard,  in  those  days,  of  fast  young 
men ;  and  if  there  were  few  slow  coaches  on  the  road,  there  were 
plenty  of  them  off  the  road.  How  easy  it  was  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion !  A  few  verses,  written  by  an  aspiring  country  clerk,  who 
"  penned  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross,  copied  in  a  clerical 
hand,  sent  to  a  Boston  newspaper,  and  there  inserted,  coming 
back  with  the  author's  initials,  in  the  "  pout's  corner,"  to  the 
chimney  comer  of  the  bar-room  of  the  inn,  at  onco  made  the  for- 
tunate writer  a  village  Milton.  From  that  time  forward  he  was 
the  oracle  of  tea-tables,  the  idol  of  blue  stockings.  Every  bar- 
room had  its  brace  of  political  oracles  then, 
the  champions  of  their  respective  parties ; 
for  then  the  science  of  multiplying  parties 
was  unknown.  There  was  tno  6turdy  old 
federalist  and  the  sturdy  old  democrat,  ham- 
mering away  at  each  other  with  incontro- 
vertible arguments,  and  keeping  up  a  never- 
ending  warfare.  Then  there  was  the  school- 
master, always  appealed  to  to  settle  abstruse 
arithmetical  questions,  and,  of  course,  the 
squire.  Squires  were  not  created  in  batches 
as  they  arc  at  present,  and  no  one  but  him 
who  bore  the  legal  title  was  ever  addressed 
as  such  by  letter  or  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
squire,  of  course,  was  always  the  high  court 
of  appeal  in  cases  involving  the  quirks  and 
quiddities  of  law,  and  if  he  was  well  read 
up  in  the  "  Axe  1  elating  to  a  Gustus  Pease," 
of  course  he  gave  his  decision  with  oracular 
emphasis.  To  complete  the  picture,  throw 
in  a  dozen  brawny  teamsters,  huge,  stalwort 
fellows,  who  drove  six  in  hand,  and  resided, 
the  greater  part  of  their  time,  on  huge,  cov- 
ered baggage  wagons,  beneath  which  an  im- 
mense mastiff  kept  perpetual  watch.  The 
favorite  paper  in  the  country,  in  those  days, 
was  the  '*  American  Traveller,"  a  weekly 
sheet,  edited  by  Koval  Porter,  and  contain- 
ing, in  addition  to  news,  poetry,  romantic 
love  talcs,  and  letters  of  travelling  corres- 
pondents. But  we  are  keepiig  our  stage- 
coach company  from  supper.  The  bell  rings 
and  a  regular  stampede  takes  place  to  the 
banquet-hall,  as  towards  the  cabin  of  a 
tteamboat  under  the  same  circumstances  ol 
want  and  supply.  With  what  a  relish  the 
ttagc-coach  passengers  sat  down  to  the  hot 
supper  in  the  dining-hall !  It  was  a  plain 
apartment,  with  pine  chairs,  a  pine  table,  and 
room-paper  curtains  to  the  windows.  There 
were  no  splendid  hangings,  no  French  mir- 
rors, no  service  of  plate,  no  damask  table- 
cloths, no  Turkey  carpets,  no  rosewood 
chairs,  which  make  up  the  charges  in  our 
modern  entertainments.    As  Hastings  says 
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"  We  passengers  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay  all 
these  fineries.  I  have  seen  a  good  sideboard 
or  a  marble  chimney-piece,  though  not  actually 
put  in  the  bill,  yet  inflame  the  bill  confound- 
edly." But  solid  creature  comforts  were  not 
wanting.  The  table  quite  groaned  with  hearty 
luxuries,  eaten  with  appetites  unknown  in 
these  days  of  French  cookery  and  dyspepsia. 
And  the  cherry-cheeked  Phillises,  real  rustic 
beauties,  added  a  charm  to  the  hospitable  en- 
tertainment. There  was  a  poetry  and  pictur- 
esqueness  about  those  old  days  of  stage-coach 
travelling  lacking  to  our  present  mode  of  pro- 
gression. The  old  and  new  regime  are  very 
happily  illustrated  in  the  engravings  accom- 
panying our  text,  to  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  graphic  pencil  and  pleasant  fancy  of  young 
Champney,  tho  artist,  who  caught  the  true 
spirit  of  our  theme  and  faithfully  embodied  it. 
In  the  first  large  engraving  he  has  depicted  that 
bustling  scene,  "changing  horses,"  which  was 
quite  a  feature  in  the  stage-coach  days.  The 
horses  were  changed  every  ten  miles.  The  re- 
lay was  ready,  and  in  the  hands  of  half  a  dozen 
active  servants.  The  moment  the  coachman 
pulled  up,  the  horses  were  taken  out  and  found 
their  way  to  tho  stable,  while  the  fresh  team 
were  "  put  to  "  with  incredible  celerity,  scarcely 
giving  time  to  the  passengers  to  alight  and 
stretch  their  legs,  in  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Squecrs, 
Senior.  "  Stage  ready  I"  was  shouted  with 
stentorian  lungs,  and  every  one  sprang  to  his 
seat,  the  whip  was  cracked  and  off  thundered 
the  vehicle  once  more.  The  second  engraving 
shows  the  four-horse  coach  as  we  have  describ- 
ed it,  bowling  along  the  road.  Macaulay  gives 
a  picture  of  the  introduction  of  improved  stage- 
coach travelling  in  England  which  will  serve 
as  a  contrast  to  the  railroad  system  we  propose 
to  speak  of  next.  "  During  the  years  which 
immediately  followed  the  Restoration,  a  dili- 
gence ran  between  London  and  Oxford  in  two 
days.  The  passengers  slept  at  Bcaconsficld. 
In  the  spring  of  16G9,  a  daring  innovation  was 
attempted.  It  was  announced  that  a  vehicle, 
described  as  the  Flying  Coach,  would  perform 
the  whole  journey  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
This  spirited  undertaking  was  solemnly  con- 
sidered by  the  heads  of  the  university,  and 
appears  to  have  excited  the  same  sort  of  inter- 
est which  is  excited  in  our  own  time  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  railway.  The  vice  chancellor  prescribed  the 
hour  and  place  ot  departure.  The  success  of  the  cxperinent  was 
complete.  At  six  in  the  morning  the  carriage  began  to  move 
from  before  the  ancient  front  of  All  Souls'  College ;  and  at  six 
in  the  evening  the  adventurous  gentlemen  who  had  run  the  first 
risk,  were  safely  deposited  at  their  inn  in  London.  The  emula- 
tion of  the  sister  university  was  moved ;  and  soon  a  diligence  was 
set  up  which  in  one  day  carried  passengers  from  Cambridge  to  the 
capital.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charlej  the  Second,  flying 
carriages  ran  thrice  a  week  from  London  to  all  the  chief  towns. 
But  no  stage-coach,  indeed  no  ttage-wagon,  appears  to  have  pro- 
:d  farther  north  than  York,  or  farther  west  than  Exeter.  The 
ordinary  day's  journey  of  a  flying  coach  was  about  fifty  miles  in 
the  summer ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  ways  were  bad  and  the 
nights  long,  little  more  than  thirty.  The  Chester  coach,  the  York 
coach  and  the  Exeter  coach  generally  reached  London  in  four 
days  (luring  the  line  season,  but  at  Christmas  not  till  the  sixth 
The  passengers,  six  in  number,  were  all  seated  in  the  car- 
riage, for  accidents  were  so  frequent  that  it  would  have  been  most 
perilous  to  mount  the  roof.  The  ordinary  fare  was  about  twopence 
halfpenny  a  mile  in  summer,  and  somewhat  more  in  winter.  This 
mode  of  travelling,  which,  by  Englishmen  of  the  present  day, 
would  be  regarded  as  insufferably  slow,  seemed  to  our  ancestors 
wonderfully  and  indeed  alarmingly  rapid.  In  a  work  published 
a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  flying 
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coaches  are  extolled  as  far  superior  to  any  similar  vehicles  ever 
known  in  the  world.  Their  velocity  is  the  subject  of  special 
commendation,  and  is  triumphantly  contrasted  with  the  sluggish 
pace  of  the  continental  posts.  But  with  boasts  like  these  was 
mingled  the  sound  of  complaint  and  invective.  The  interests  of 
large  classes  had  been  unfavorably  affected  by  the  establishment 
of  the  new  diligences ;  and,  as  usual,  many  persons  were,  from 
stupidity  and  obstinacy,  disposed  to  clamor  against  the  innova- 
tion, simply  because  it  was  an  innovation.  It  was  vehemently 
argued  that  this  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  fatal  to  the  breed 
of  horses  and  the  noble  art  of  horsemanship ;  that  the  Thames, 
which  had  long  been  an  important  nursery  of  seamen,  would 
cease  to  be  the  chief  thoroughfare  from  London  up  to  Windsor 
and  down  to  Gravesend  ;  that  saddlers  and  spurriers  would  be 
ruined  by  hundreds  ;  that  numerous  inns,  at  which  mounted  trav- 
ellers had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping,  would  be  deserted,  and 
would  no  longer  pay  any  rent ;  that  the  new  carriages  were  too 
hot  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter;  that  the  passengers  were 
grievously  annoyed  by  invalids  and  crying  children  ;  that  the 
coach  sometimes  reached  the  inn  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  supper,  and  sometimes  started  so  early  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  breakfast.  On  these  grounds  it  was  gravely  recommended 
that  no  public  carriage  should  be  permitted  to  nave  more  than 
four  horsey  to  start  oftener  than  once  a  week,  or  to  go  more  than 
thirty  miles  a  day.     It  was   hoped  that  if  this   regulation  were 


adopted,  all  except  the  sick  and  lame  would 
return  to  the  old  modes  of  travelling.  Petitions 
embodying  such  opinions  were  presented  to  the 
king  in  council  from  several  companies  of  Lon- 
don, from  several  provincial  towns,  and  from 
the  justices  of  counties.  We  smile  at  these 
things.  Our  descendants,  when  they  read  of 
the  opposition  offered  by  enpidity  and  preju- 
dice to  the  improvements  of  the  1 9th  century, 
may  smile  in  tneir  turn."  Our  fourth  engrav- 
ing shows  a  scene  in  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter railroad  depot,  at  the  starting  of  a  steam- 
boat train  for  New  York.  A  number  of  passen- 
gers that  a  hundred  horses  could  hardly  draw, 
and  who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  had  to 
ride  night  and  day  for  half  a  week  to  accom- 
plish the  journey,  are  to  be  carried  from  one 
city  to  the  other  in  eight  hours.  What  a  con- 
trast !  The  scene  presented  by  the  starting  ot 
a  train  is  an  exciting  one,  and  bewildering  by 
the  number  of  persons  involved  in  its  vortex. 
Yet  everything  is  admirably  systematized,  and 
punctuality  necessarily  enforced.  The  old 
stage-coach  used  to  wait  for  tardy  passengers ; 
the  modern  railway  train  knows  no  such  ami- 
able weakness.  It  is  inexorable  as  fate.  The 
cars,  like  tide  and  time,  wait  for  no  man,  wo- 
man or  child.  The  "  all  aboard  !"  of  the  con- 
ductor is  as  imperative  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  when  the  bell  rings 
off  goes  the  train  with  the  speed  of  a  rocket 
and  the  noise  of  thunder.  The  third  engrav- 
ing illustrates  the  opening  of  the  Providence 
Railroad,  June,  1834.  At  that  time,  the  road 
to  Dedham  being  finished,  the  public  were  in- 
vited to  test  it,  and  a  train  of  six  cars  well 
filled  made  the  excursion  to  Dedham  and 
back  in  good  time.  Doubtless  many  of  the 
adventurers  in  that  untried  mode  of  locomo- 
tion, made  their  wills  and  settled  all  their 
worldly  affairs  before  embarking  for  the  trip. 
The  sad  experience  of  later  years  has  shown 
that  such  preparation  is  not  always  unneces- 
sary. To  say  nothing  of  what  they  have  add- 
ed to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  railroads 
have  completely  revolutionized  the  social  life 
of  New  England.  They  have  introduced  into 
its  most  remote  portions  the  refinement,  ele- 
gancies and  solid  advantages  of  the  city. 
Over  these  iron  conductors,  literature,  art  and 
music  have  sped  with  the  speed  of  lightning 
The  dweller  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  the  resident  of  Tremont 
Street  have  become  neighbors.  The  settler  on  the  Aroostook  no 
longer  need  be  a  stranger  to  the  Berkshire  mountaineer.  And, 
while  to  the  rural  citizen  this  new  mode  of  intercourse  has  tend- 
ed to  brighten  his  existence,  to  link  him  in  closer  bonds  of  kind- 
liness and  interest  to  his  fellows,  expanding  his  mind,  and  filling 
it  with  cosmopolitan  ideas,  it  has  poured  many  a  ray  ot  sunshine 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  city.  It  has  enabled  families,  confined 
before  to  murky  and  unhealthy  haunts,  to  make  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  that  nature  which  they  had  only  known  in  books. 
Hundreds  of  families  have  availed  themselves  of  this  cheap  and 
rapid  mode  of  transportation  to  remove  to  the  suburbs,  where 
they  now  enjoy  pure  air  and  bright  sunshine,  and  have  little 
patches  of  flowers  and  vines  clustering  round  their  own  little 
homes.  It  has  invited  forth  the  opulent,  who  have  crowned  the 
adjacent  hills  with  princely  villas  and  liberal  culture.  It  has  re- 
deemed from  idleness  and  desolation  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  waste  wilderness,  causing  it  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 
Say  not  that  railroads  are  unpoetical,  or,  if  unpoetical  themselves, 
acknowledge  that  they  give  birth  to  poetry  and  beau'y.  If  the 
scream  of  the  whistle  and  the  thunder  of  the  train  invade  some 
spot  hitherto  sacred  to  elegant  retirement,  we  must  remember  that 
for  every  individual  annoyed  by  its  invasion,  the  locomotive  un- 
seals the  eyes  of  thousands  to  the  holy  and  happy  influence  of 
nature  in  her  ever-varying  yet  ever-glorious  phases. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
OUR    EARLY    FRIENDS. 

BT    AGLAUS     FORRESTER. 

Our  early  friend*:  to  us  express 

The  happiness  they  feel, 
And  only  hide  the  bitterness 

They  tremble  to  reveal; — 
A  holy  sympathy  they  wove, 

Our  anxious  thoughts  employ; — 
I'd  rather  weep  with  those  I  love, 

Than  share  a  stranger's  joy. 

How  blest  to  have  our  early  friends 

Still  loving,  fond  and  h 
'Tis  better  to  hold  one  faithful  friend, 

Than  find  a  down  new! 

rij  friends,  though  few  and  far, 

Can  ble.«n  our  hearts  much  more, 
If  they  remain  as  they  now  are, 

Till  lift 'a  career  is  o*er. 


[Prepared  czpressly  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

Let  us  enter  an  Italian  studio  of  the  15th  century.  It  is  a 
darkened  room,  in  which  the  unaccustomed  eye  finds  it  difficult 
at  first  to  distinguish  the  objects  by  which  it  is  filled  ;  hut  by  de- 
grees pieces  of  old  armor,  helmets,  panoplies  of  arms,  banner- 
tncnts  of  antique  statins,  cumbrous  articles  of  furni- 
ture, panels  covered  with  unfinished  drawings,  become  risible. 
On  an  easel  in  the  centre  of  the  room  upon  which  the  rays  from 
the  sky-light  descend  nearly  vertically,  is  a  large  picture  repre- 
senting the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  by  Saint  John.  An  old  man, 
pallette  and  pencil  in  hand,  wearing  a  dark  purple  velvet  robe 
with  a  cap  of  the  same  material  shading  his  gray  locks,  stands 
gazing  on  the  picture.  But  his  attention  is  not  riveted  by  the 
central  group.  He  gazes  with  admiration  mingled  with  astonish- 
ment on  the  shining  figure  of  an  angel  holding  up  a  mass  of  dra- 
pery to  permit  the  spectator  to  behold  the  scene  of  the  baptism. 
A  supernatural  glory  seems  to  shed  a  halo  round  the  glorious 

figure. 

"prime 

In  manhood  where  youth  ended." 

Color,  light,  shade,  expression,  relief,  nothing  is  wanting  to  the 
illusive  effect  of  the  painting.  Long  and  silently  the  old  painter 
Varrochio  gazed  upon  the  work,  and  then  his  lips  moved,  and  he 
called  a  name. 

"I  am  here,  Master  Andrea,"  said  a  boy,  emerging  from  the 
shadow  of  some  curtains  which  had  partially  concealed  him.  The 
slender  but  graceful  figure  of  the  boy  gave  promise  of  a  coming 
beauty  radiant  as  that  of  the  angel  in  the  picture. 

Pointing  to  the  latter  with  a  tremulous  finger,  he  asked  : 

"  Did  you  paint  that  angel  •" 

"  I  did,  Master  Andrea,"  replied  the  boy,  blushing. 

"  And  who  assisted  you  1" 

"  No  one,  dear  master.  Do  you  think  it  ill  done  ?"  he  added, 
anxiously. 

"  111  done !  It  is  a  master-piece.  My  own  work  is  a  poor  daub 
beside  it.  The  child  has  vanquished  the  veteran  at  his  own  art. 
Henceforth  Andrea  Varocchio  will  never  touch  pencil  more." 

And  the  old  man  kept  his  word.  Hut  he — the  boy-artist — was 
this  figure  one  of  those  premature  blossoms  of  promise  which  bear 
no  fruit?  No,  it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  triumphs,  rising  in 
greatness  till  "The  Last  Supper,"  still  the  admiration  of  the 
Christian  and  artistic  world,  crowned  the  fame  of  Leonaudo  t>\ 
Vinci — the  universal  genius,  painter,  poet,  sculptor,  architect, 
musician,  mechanician,  chemist,  mathematician,  astronomer,  the 
idol  and  ornament  of  courts,  the  companion  of  sages,  a  man  as 
beautiful  in  mind  as  in  person,  and  with  a  heart  as  pure  and  noble 
as  his  intellect. 


Circumstances  may  prevent  the  manifestation  of  talent,  bnt  no 
circumstances  can  prevent  the  resistless  development  of  genius. 
Tho  self-taught  astronomer,  Ferguson,  measured  the  stars  with  a 
knotted  string,  and  mapped  the  shining  heavens  while  watching  his 
flocks  by  night  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  More  than  six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  another  shepherd  boy,  in  the  environs  of  Florence, 
with  no  better  materials  than  broad  flat  stones,  sand  or  earth  for 
canvass  and  paper,  sharp  sticks  or  hard  flints  for  pencils,  busied 
If  day  after  day  in  delineating  the  animals  and  the  scenery 
around  him.  While  he  was  one  day  finishing  a  sheep  that  he  had 
painfully  etched  upon  a  flat  stone,  a  cavalier,  who  had  ridden  up 
unheard  upon  the  tufted  grass,  bent  over  the  boy  artist  and  ex- 
amined his  work.  The  shadow  of  his  plume  upon  tho  boy's  hand 
was  the  first  token  of  his  presence.     The  child  looked  up  in  alarm. 

"  Whoso  son  are  you  ?"  asked  the  horseman. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  Bondonc  the  laborer — I  am  his  little  Giotto, 
excellency." 

"  Giotto  mio,"  said  the  stranger.  "  How  should  you  like  to  go 
away  with  me  and  learn  to  draw  and  paint,  not  only  sheep,  but 
men,  horses,  warriors,  castles,  cit. 

"  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  earth,"  replied  the  boy. 
"  But  not  without  my  father's  leave." 

The  stranger  accompanied  him  to  his  father's  house,  and  ob- 
tained his  permission  to  make  a  painter  of  the  boy,  bis  opinion  of 
Is  talent  having  its  due  weight  from  the  fact  that  he  him- 
self was  the  celebrated  painter  That  boy's  progress 
verified  the  judgment  of  the  benevolent  artist,  and  repaid  the  pains 
which  he  bestowed  on  him.  The  shepherd  boy  became  in  time 
the  most  renowned  painter  in  Italy,  honored  by  princes,  cardinals 
and  popes,  and  yet  more  highly  honored  by  the  friendship  of 
Dante,  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch. 


Titian  Veceli.i,  the  most  marvellous  colorist  that  ever  adorned 
the  annals  of  art,  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Cadove,  in  Friuli,  in 
1479  or  1480,  and  displayed  a  talent  for  painting  at  a  very  early 
age.  His  early  pictures  were  very  hard  and  dry,  differing  very 
much  in  style  from  that  which  ho  afterwards  adopted.  Some- 
where about  1512  he  was  invited  to  Fcrrara  by  the  Duke  Alfonso, 
and  painted  for  him  a  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  now  in  the  British 
National  Gallery.  In  1530,  however,  when  all  Italy  rang  with  his 
fame,  he  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty.  Prom  this  he  was 
rescued  by  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who 
invited  him  to  Madrid,  and  treated  him  almost  as  an  equal.  He 
silenced  the  murmurs  of  his  auditors  at  his  placing  Vecelli  at  his 
right  hand  when  riding,  by  the  well-known  remark,  "I  have  many 
nobles,  but  only  one  Titian."  So  when  the  painter,  on  one  occa- 
sion, dropped  his  pencil  while  Charles  was  visiting  him,  the  mon- 
arch stooped,  picked  it  up,  and  restored  it  to  him,  saying,  "It  be- 
comes Caesar  to  serve  Titian."  Titian  Vecelli  lived  to  nearly  a 
hundred,  painting  to  the  last,  and  then  died,  not  of  old  age,  but 
of  the  plague. 

Sai.vator  Rosa  was  the  son  of  an  architect,  of  Rcvella,  near 
Naples,  and  was  born  about  1615.  He  was  designed  for  tho 
church,  but  he  could  not  or  would  not  master  the  elements  of 
theology.  He  persisted  in  running  about  the  country,  making 
sketches  of  landscapes  ;  and  when  confined  to  his  room  as  a  pun- 
ishment, he  would  cover  the  walls  with  drawings,  executed  with 
the  burnt  end  of  a  stick.  At  Naples,  whither  he  was  sent  to  pur- 
sue his  religious  studies,  he  neglected  the  doctors  of  divinity  for 
the  poets,  composed  and  wrote  songs,  and  learned  to  play  on  tho 
guitar.  At  eighteen  he  abandoned  his  cowled  instructors  and  his 
parents,  and  set  forth  into  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a 
painter.  While  sketching  in  the  Abruzzi,  he  was  captured  by  a 
troop  of  bandits,  among  whom  he  lived  ;ome  time,  making  studies 
of  their  faces  and  costumes,  and  the  wild  scenery  in  which  lay 
their  haunts.  He  was  living  in  Naples  on  the  precarious  profits 
of  drawings  he  made  on  scraps  of  paper,  when  Lanfranco,  the 
artist,  chanced  to  see  one  of  his  paintings,  and  gave  him  employ- 
ment. But  he  quarrelled  with  him,  and  then  painted  with  Fal- 
cone, and  afterwards  Spagnoleteo.  But  he  did  not  possess  ap- 
plication, and  suffered  the  consequences.  At  Rome,  however, 
he  finally  made  a  hit,  and  there  his  fame  and  fortune  were  estab- 
lished ;  his  society  was  courted,  and  he  became  the  observed  of  all 
observers.  When  the  Neapolitans  revolted  under  Massaniello, 
Salvator  left  Rome,  and  joined  the  revolutionists,  but  returned 
after  the  failure  of  the  insurgents.  He  was  again  compelled  to 
leave  it  in  consequence  of  satires  and  caricatures  published  against 
members  of  the  papa]  government.  His  place  of  refuge  was  Flor- 
ence, but  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  58. 
Unrivalled  as  a  painter  of  wild  scenery  ?.nd  savage  men  in 
private  life,  he  was  singularly  romantic  and  adventurous,  but  he 
was  brave,  frank,  and  honest,  and  very  much  beloved. 


Michael  ANGELO  BuONAROTTI,  sculptor,  painter  and  poet 
(born  1474,  died  1563),  is  one  of  Italy's  greatest  names.  Guided  by 
lofty  principles  of  art  and  life,  scorning  every  littleness  in  paint- 
ing, and  every  meanness  in  action,  never  bowing  his  lofty  head 
before  the  great,  and  never  despising  the  lowly,  his  is  the  leading 
figure  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  gardens  of  Lorenzo  tho 
Magnificent,  which  were  filled  with  sculpture,  were  his  first  acade- 
my. Here,  when  a  boy,  he  modelled  a  mask  of  a  laughing  fawn 
from  a  fragment  of  antiquity,  which  lay,  much  mutilated  in  the 
garden.  In  his  copy  he  supplied  the  ravages  of  time  and  added 
some  improvements  of  his  own.  Lorenzo  saw  it,  and  was  aston- 
ished at  the  workmanship.  "But,"  li  ed,  "I  must  find 
fault,  or  I  should  forfeit  my  reputation  as  a  critic.  This  mask 
represents  an  old  man's  head,  and  you  have  restored  all  the  teeth." 
When  Lorenzo  had  departed,  the  boy  broke  off'  one  of  the  teeth, 
and  made  a  cavity  in  the  gum  to  show  that  it  had  fallen  out  in  the 
course  of  nature.  This  deference  to  his  hint,  and  the  ready  inge- 
nuity of  the  boy,  at  once  secured  the  favor  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Medici,  who  provided  for  the  boy's  education,  and  indeed  adopted 
him  as  his  son. 

When  in  his  old  age  the  painter  saw  a  has  relief  in  bronze  rep- 
resenting the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs,  which  he  had  executed  for 
Lorenzo  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  heard  to  say  that  he  re- 
gretted that  he  luul  not  devoted  himself  entirely  to  sculpture.  His 
statue  of  a  "  Sleeping  Cupid,"  which  he  stained  and  buried  where 
it  was  dug  up  and  mistaken  for  an  antique,  confounded  those  who 
I  that  the  moderns  were  incapable  of  rivalling  the  ancients 
in  sculpture.  The  frescoes  of  the  Sistinc  Chapel  are  amonjr  his 
greatest  achievements.  Their  subject  is  the  progress  of  religion 
from  the  creation  to  the  last  judgment.  The  pope  wished  that 
ornament  had  been  bestowed  on  the  raiment  of  the  apostles.  The 
artist's  reply  was  characteristic  of  his  fearless  nature.  "  I  have 
painted  men  who  were  poor,  nor  wished  for  riches — holy  men,  to 
whom  gold  was  an  object  of  contempt.  I  will  add  nothing."  St. 
Peter's,  the  grandest  temple  in  Christendom,  was  his  design. 
Once,  some  of  the  cardinals,  who  had  endeavored  to  displace  him, 
complained  that  a  portion  of  the  church  was  insufficiently  lighted. 

"  Three  more  windows  will  be  placed  there,"  replied  Michael 
lo. 

"  You  never  told  us  of  that  before,"  replied  a  cardinal. 

"  Nor  will  account  to  you  what  I  do  or  what  I  design  to  do," 
thundered  forth  the  painter.  "  It  is  your  part  to  provide  money 
and  keep  off  thieves — mine  to  build  St.  Peter's  !"  He  would 
never  marry — saying  that  his  works  were  his  children.  To  a  car- 
dinal who  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding  him  in  his  old  a^c 
meditating  among  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  he  said  modestly, 
"  1  yet  go  to  school  that  I  may  continue  to  learn."  The  head  of 
Angelo  was  as  noble  as  any  that  he  himself  portrayed. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou*s  Pictorial.] 

S  V  E  A  B  0  R  G  .* 

BT  ANNE  T.  WILBUR. 

Opposite  Hclsingfors  stands  the  powerful  fortress  of  Svcahorg, 
which,  with  its  seven  islands  garnished  with  bastions,  crosses  the 
gulf  like   a  barrier  of  iron,  defends  the  coast  and  the  city,  and 

abroad  bay  for  ships  of  war.  Count  Ehrensward, 
Marshal  of  Sweden,  constructed  this  fortress,  and  requested  that 
his  tomb  should  be  placed  there.  No  Egyptian  king  ever  had  a 
pu'ehre,  and  I  know  not  a  funeral  inscription  more  impos- 
ing than  this  :  "  In  this  spot  reposes  Count  Augustus  1 
surrounded  by  his  work,  the  ramparts  of  Svcahorg,  and  the  mili- 
tary fleet."  The  first  stone  of  the  citadel  was  laid  in  1749,  by 
King  Frederic,  the  last  stone  in  1758,  by  Gustavus  III.  Their 
two  dates  are  engraven  on  the  stone.  Another  inscription  thus 
signalizes  the  situation  of  the  fortress :  "  Sveaborg,  which  on  one 
side  touches  the  sea  and  on  the  other  the  shore,  gives  to  its  wise 
sovereigns  the  dominion  of  the,  land  and  of  the  sea." 

After  the  conquest  of  Viborg  and  of  Ingcrmania,  by  Peter  the 
Great,  this  fortress  was  the  last  rampart  of  Sweden  against  Kussia, 
the  defender  of  the  Finnish  provinces,  the  rallying  point  of  its 
troops  and  vessels  of  war.  In  the  month  of  March,  1808,  it  was 
1  by  the  Russians,  and,  two  months  afterwards,  Admiral 
Cronstadt,  who  defended  it,  capitulated  with  a  garrison  of 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  two  frigates,  three  thousand  barrels  of 
powder,  two  thousand  balls,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  other 
munitions  of  war  and  provisions  of  every  kind.  The  Russians  had 
scarcely  troops  enough  left  to  replace  on  the  bastions  and  in  the 
barracks,  the  thousands  of  men  who  defiled  before  them.  Tho 
secret  of  this  capitulation,  unexampled  in  modern  history,  has 
never  been  known.  Admiral  Cronstadt  had  been  frequently  tried, 
and  every  one  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  courage  and  an  experi- 
enced officer ;  nothing  had  proved  him  to  be  capable  of  betraying 
his  country  and  selling  his  honor  for  money.  Neither  can  it  bo 
believed  that,  sustained  as  he  was  by  a  numerous  corps,  master  of 
a   citadel,  abundantly  provided  with  everything   I  for  its 

defence,  he  could  have  allowed  himself  to  be  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  an  army  encamped  on  the  coast,  and  weaker  than  his  own. 
The  event  which  decided  the  entire  rendition  of  Finland  to  Russia, 
is  a  problem  of  which  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  give  a  solution. 
On  leaving  the  fortress,  the  admiral,  who  had  at  first  manifested  a 
desire  to  repair  to  Sweden  in  order  to  explain  to  the  king  tho 
motives  of  his  conduct,  renounced  this  project,  which,  to  tell  tho 
truth,  was  not  without  danger  to  him,  and  returned  to  Hclsingfors. 
There,  he  laid  aside  every  offkc,  dissolved  his  former  relations, 
isolated  himself  completely  from  the  world,  and  died  a  few  years 
after.  A  Finnish  officer,  who  had  known  him  intimately,  assured 
me  that  he  died  of  chagrin. 

A  steamboat  plies  several  times  a  day  between  Helsingfors  and 
Sveaborg,  and  conveys  passengers  to  the  foot  of  the  fortress.  If 
you  penetrate  the  enclosure,  you  find  only  convicts  dragging  their 
chains,  and  soldiers.  If  you  attempt  to  pause  before  an  inscrip- 
tion, or  to  cross  the  threshhold  of  a  gate,  a  sentry,  with  sabre  at 
his  side  and  gun  on  his  shoulder,  addresses  to  you  immediately  an 
energetic  command  which  cuts  short  conversation  and  exploration. 

When  I  arrived  at  Helsingfors,  the  whole  city  was  in  motion ; 
they  were  awaiting  the  hereditary  prince,  and  preparing  for  him  a 
pompous  reception.  At  last  salvos  of  artillery  resounded  on  the 
ramparts  of  Sveaborg.  The  Grand  Duke  arrived  in  a  magnifi- 
cent steamboat.  He  went  at  first  to  the  church,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Russian  sovereigns ;  he  is  a  tall  and  handsome  young 
man,  of  a  mild  and  interesting  countenance.  In  the  hasty  conver- 
sation which  he  did  me  the  honor  to  grant  me,  he  spoke  with  great 
justice  of  several  foreign  countries,  with  a  lively  sympathy  of 
this  beautiful  country  of  Finland,  which  he  now  saw  for  the  first 
time,  and  whose  aspect  enchanted  him.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Prince  Mcnschikoff,  governor-general  of  the  province,  admiral  of 
the  empire,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  well-informed 
men  among  the  high  Russian  officers.  The  Grand  Duke  turned 
towards  him  at  every  instant,  and  seemed  to  consult  him  with  tho 
deference  of  a  modest  pupil  who  is  interrogating  his  master.  If 
the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  and  the  exercise  of  power,  do  not 
affect  his  natural  endowments,  the  Grand  Duke  promises  to  Russia 
a  sovereign  of  noble  character  and  rare  amiability. 

•  This  account,  aa  our  renders  will  perceive,  wk  written  prior  to  tho  prej- 
ent  war.  Though  considerable  damage  waa  done  by  the  bombardment,  the 
place  is  far  from  being  ruined. 


UNNOTICED  AND  INHONORED  HEROES. 

When  I  see  a  man  holding  faster  his  uprightness  in  proportion 
as  it  is  assailed  ;  fortifying  his  religious  trust  in  proportion  as 
Providence  is  obscure  ;  hoping  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  virtue 
more  surely  in  proportion  to  its  present  afflictions;  cherishing  phi- 
lanthropy amidst  the  discouraging  experience  of  men's  unkind- 
ness  and  unthankfulness ;  extending  to  others  a  sympathy  which 
his  own  sufferings  need,  but  cannot  obtuin  ;  growing  milder  and 
gentler  amidst  what  tends  to  exasperate  and  harden  ;  and,  tli 
inward  principle,  converting  the  very  incitements  to  evil  into  tho 

us  of  a  victorious  virtue;   I  tplanation,  anda  noble 

explanation,  of  the  present  state.  ood  produced,  so  tran- 

scendent in  its  nature  as  to  justify  all  the  evil  and  suffering  under 
which  it  grows  up.     I  should  think   the  formation   of  a   few  such 

ninth  all  the  apparatus  of  the  present  world.     I  should  say 
that  this  earth,  with  its  continents  and  oceans,  it-  ad  har- 

as a  work  worthy  of  God, 
even  were  it  to  accomplish  no  other  end  than  the  training  and 
manifestation  of  the  illustrious  characters  which  are  scattered 
through  history.  And  when  1  consider  how  small  a  portion  of 
human  virtue  IS  recorded  by  history,  how  superior  in  dignity,  as 
well  as  in  number,  are  the  unnoticed  and  unhouored  saints  and 
ic  and  hum1  irer  tho 

present  state  which  more  than  reconciles  me  to  all  its  evils. — 
Channing. 
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[Written  for  Baliou'a  Pictorial.] 
THE   COURSE   OF  THE   STREAM. 

DT     CHARLES    <J.     CHAMP  NET. 

Through  the  green  and  Funny  meadow, 
Deep  beneath  the  waving  shadow 

Of  the  silent  grove, 
There  flows  a  pleasant  little  stream, 
Oft  sparkling  in  the  bright  sunbeam, 

Whispering  gentle  love, 

Here  and  there  it  rashes  madly, 
I  (hen  it  murmurs  sadly, 

Here  again  is  still; 

In  its  journey  ne'er  delaying, 

O'er  t  ing, 

Ever  moves  the  rill. 

In  its  coo!  and  dark  rert 

O'er  which  hang  a  ^ses 

Waving  all  about. 
Or  beneath  the  sunlight  backing, 
king, 

Dwell  the  speckled  trout. 

From  its  birthplace  on  the  mountain, 
From  the  *■  parking,  dropping  fountain 

Moves  it  in  its  course 
To  its  grave,  the  mighty  river 
Flowing  headlong,  flowing  ever, 

Sounding  deeply  hoarse. 

Like  a  Ft  ream  all  nature's  moving, 
Unt«i  mortal  hearts  still  proving, 

We  must  ever  on. 
As  the  stream  returning  never, 
We  through  life  must  journey  ever, 
Till  our  ta«k  is  done. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

MR.  LISCOM'S  PREJUDICE. 

BY   MART   I..  MEANT. 

"  You  will  have  neighbors  at  No.  20,  next  week,  Liscom,  and 
pleasant  ones,  too,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,"  remarked  one  gen- 
tleman to  another. 

Ah,  indeed,"  was  returned,  in  a  tone  of  pleased  interest. 
i,  I  hare  rented  the  house  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
have  been  acquainted  several  years ;  his  name  is  Goodwin.     He  is 
about  removing  from  Boston,  his  native  place,  to  our  city." 

ton!"  repeated  Mr.  Liscom,  his  tone  and  manner  changing 
instantly.     "  That  word  put  an  end   to   the   pleasurable  anticipa- 
j  ou  were  leading  me  to  indulge.     I  detest  Yankees,  and  can- 
not endure  the  thought  of  having  them  for  mar  neighbors." 

"  When  you  become  acquainted  with  the  Goodwins,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  you  will  consider  them  an  acquisition  to  the 
iorhood.  Their  house  has  been  my  home  during  my  fre- 
quent visits  to  Boston  of  la  ml  I  have  seldom  seen  alto- 
r  a  more  charming  household.  If  you  do  not,  on  your  very 
first  interview,  concur  in  my  favorable  opinion,  your  lady  at  least 
will ;  for,  from  what  I  know  of  Mrs.  Goodwin  and  Mrs.  Liscom,  I 
am  persuaded  they  will  very  soon  become  warm  friends." 

"  That  they  never  will,"  replied  Mr.  Liscom,  decidedly.     "  My 
i  well  aware  of  my  unconquerable  aversion  to  Yankees  ;  and 
I  assure  you  once  for  all,  that  wo  shall  hold  no  intercourse  with 
this  charming  Boston  family." 

"  But,  Liscom,  why  this  unconquerable  antipathy  !  What  cause 
of  offence  can  the  people  of  New  England  ever  have  given  you  V 
asked  Mr.  Ellis,  seriously. 

"  I  never  saw  one  of  them  who  was  not  cold,  grasping  and  cal- 
culating in  disposition,  incapable  of  taking  an  interest  in  anything 
that  did  not  promise  to  turn  to  liis  own  advantage.  With  such 
people  I  have  no  feeling  in  common." 

ithcr  has  my  friend  Goodwin.  But  are  not  such  people  as 
you  very  naturally  condemn  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
world  ? — and  why  speak  of  them  as  peculiar  to  one  section  of  the 
Union." 

"  Because  from  '  other  parts  of  the  world  '  I  have  met  generous, 
high-souled  persons,  as  well  as  those  who  were  sordid  and  mean ; 
from  New  England  I  have  seen  only  those  of  the  latter  class." 

"Your  acquaintance  with  New  Englandcrs  must  be  very  limited." 

"  More  extensive  than  I  desire.  I  could  wish  never  to  come  in 
contact  with  one.  In  fact,  this  repugnance  is  instinctive.  I  have 
never  yet  had  dealings  with  a  Yankee  without  experiencing  it." 

"  Then  you  would  never  imagine  your  new  neighbor  to  be  one. 
For,  unless  prejudiced  against  him,  you  would  like  him  at  first 
light — you  could  not  help  it ;  and  I  regret  that  I  was  so  quick  in 
informing  you  of  his  birthplace." 

"  And  I  thank  yon  sincerely  for  your  unconsciously  given  warn- 
ing. I  can  now  sedulously  avoid  an  introduction  to  the  new  com- 
ers, whereas  I  should  probably  have  called  in  there  with  my  wife ; 
and  these  Yankees  are  intolerable  bores,  if  you  once  give  them  a 
pretext  for  intruding  on  you." 

"  0,  Liscom,  you  are  too  bad  1"  laughingly  exclaimed  Mr.  Ellis, 
as  the  two  parted. 

As  Mr.  Liscom  returned  to  his  elegant  dwelling,  he  glanced 
across  the  street  to  No.  20  with  feelings  of  peculiar  dissatisfaction. 
It  had  been  vacant  for  some  weeks,  and  as  the  late  tenant  hud  not 
been  in  all  respects  such  as  he  desired,  he  had  rejoiced  when  they 
moved  away,  hoping  that  their  successors  would  prove  more  con- 
genial to  his  taste.  The  next  house,  which  stood  directly  opposite 
his  own,  was  inhabited  by  the  Blakes,  old  and  highly  esteemed 
friends,  and  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship  or  civility  with  nearly 
everybody  in  the  square.  This,  as  he  was  of  a  social  disposition, 
w.is  often  a  subject  of  self-gratulation ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  he 


■  1    by  the  advent  of  new  ni  liom  he  was 

predetermined  to  bold  no  intercourse.     II  I  to  bis  wife 

the  conversation   he  had  had  with  Ml  She  knew  too  well 

the  strength  of  his  unjust  prejudice  to  attempt  by  argument  or 
persuasion  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose;  though  frequently,  as 
she  saw  Mrs.  Goodwin  at  the  door  or  window,  she  wished  it  were 
possible,  without  seriously  displeasing  her  husband,  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  one  whose  appearance  particularly  attracted  her. 
As  the  winter  passed  on  she  saw  Mrs.  Goodwin  less  frequently  ; 
but  she  heard  from  some  of  her  friends  sue!  ,,f  Mrs. 

Goodwin's  little  tea-parties,  that  she  very  mi  ted  her 

absence  from  the  social  gatherings — and  felt  both  mortification 
and  regret  when  the  time  for  her  own  .1  invi- 

tations were  sent  to  every  family  in  the  neighborhood  save  the 
Goodwins.  But  Mr.  Liscom  wavered  not  in  his  original  determi- 
nation ;  wh  j  through  tl  be  kept  his  eyes  always 
carefully  averted  from  No.  20,  and  rejoiced  that  be  bad  thus  far 
been  able  to  avoid  an  introduction  to  its  master. 

Toward  the  close  of  winter,  Mr.  Liscom  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  city  on  pressing  business.  His  absence  would  be  only  for  a 
few  days  J  but  at  this  time  he  was  especially  averse  to  leaving 
home,  as  his  youngest  child,  a  smart  little  girl  of  four  summers, 
had   been  dangerously  ill  with   the   ai  ,  from  which  she 

lit  slowly  recovering.  A  devoted  husband  and  father,  his 
solicitude  for  the  little  invalid  as  well  as  for  his  wife,  who  was 
worn  out  by  watching  and  anxiety,  made  him  determine  to  defer 
going;  but  a  message  by  telegraph  warned  him  of  the  dangers 
attending  this  delay,  and  constrained  him  to  take  a  hurried  de- 
parture. 

After  he  had  gone,  his  wife  felt  unusually  depressed  in  spirits, 
and  was  haunted  by  a  presentiment  of  coming  evil,  which  she 
could  not  banish  from  her  mind.  Naturally  timid  and  nervous, 
circumstances  had  not  hitherto  required  her  to  think  and  act  for 
hen  elf  in  any  emergency;  and  enfeebled  as  she  now  was  by  ma- 
ternal solicitude,  no  wonder  her  nervous  fears  were  painfully 
excited.  Danger  was  indeed  as  near  at  hand  as  her  wildest  fears 
could  suggest.  On  the  second  night  after  her  husband's  depar- 
ture, a  domestic  having  occasion  to  carry  a  light  into  a  large  linen 
closet,  a  spark  accidentally  falling  among  the  contents  soon 
ignited,  and  the  loud  tumult  in  front  of  her  residence  first  gave 
Mrs.  Liscom  an  intimation  of  her  perilous  situation.  Almost 
frantic  with  terror,  she  could  only  snatch  the  sick  infant  from  the 
crib,  and  enveloping  it  in  a  blanket,  rush  to  the  stairway.  But 
one  of  the  girls  who  had  remained  to  keep  watch  with  the  mother 
through  the  night,  gave  the  alarm  to  the  two  other  servants,  and 
rousing  the  children  from  their  slumbers,  all  were  soon  safely  out 
of  the  house,  the  flames  not  having  yet  reached  the  stairs. 

Poor  Mrs.  Liscom ! — what  with  the  rushing  of  the  engines  and 
the  deafening  tumult  on  every  side,  her  weak  nerves  were  com- 
pletely unstrung.  Pressing  the  little  invalid  tightly  to  her  bosom, 
she  called  aloud  in  terror  the  names  of  her  three  other  little  ones, 
unable  to  realize  that  they  were  standing  safely  beside  her ;  for 
every  time  she  turned  a  wild  glance  to  the  burning  building,  she 
fancied  that  some  one  of  them  was  perishing  in  the  fierce  flames. 
Thus  they  had  stood  for  a  few  moments,  her  children  crying  and 
clinging  to  their  mother,  the  servants  wringing  their  hands  in 
grief  and  dismay;  nor  had  the  terrified  woman  thought  of  seeking 
shelter  from  the  chill  wintry  wind,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake 
came  to  her  aid.  "  Come  over  to  our  house,  the  flames  will  not 
cross  the  street,"  said  the  former.  But  Mrs.  Liscom  scarcely 
understood  the  words,  and  ere  they  could  be  repeated,  another 
neighbor  stepped  forward  : 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Blake,  think  of  your  children  1  Would 
you  take  a  violent  case  of  fever  into  your  midst  .'" 

"0,"said  Mrs.  Blake,  in  alarm,  "we  never  thought  of  that ! 
Dear  little  Addie  has  the  scarlet  fever,  and  if  one  of  the  children 
should  take  it — come,  let  us  go  quickly  I"  And  taking  her  hus- 
band's arm,  the  friend  hurried  back  to  her  house,  locking  the  door 
hastily,  as  if  effectually  to  keep  out  the  danger  of  contagion. 

Her  darling's  name,  uttered  in  the  shrill  whisper  of  alarm, 
aroused  Mrs.  Liseom's  attention.  She  turned  and  saw  the  two 
who  had  for  years  been  ranked  among  their  best  friends,  flying 
from  her;  she  heard  another  acquaintance  say  to  an  officious 
neighbor,  "  You  were  right  in  warning  the  Blakes.  I  was  myself 
about  to  invite  the  family  to  our  house,  when  my  wife  fortunately 
reminded  me  of  the  risk." 

"I  cannot  think  where  they  will  go,"  said  Mr.  Hill.  "Hit 
were  not  for  the  sick  child,  they  would  be  welcome  iu  any  house 
in  the  street." 

Mrs.  Liscom  heard  no  more,  for  that  instant  a  hand  was  laid 
with  gentle  force  on  her  shoulder,  and  turning,  she  beheld  Mr. 
Goodwin,  who  was  well  known  to  her  by  sight.  Returning  with 
his  wife  from  a  concert,  he  had  only  waited  to  see  her  safe  in  her 
house  ere  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of  destruction. 

"Allow  me  to  conduct  your  family  to  my  house,"  he  said,  in  a 
friendly  tone,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  child  from  her  fceblo 
clasp.  Kind-hearted  Mr.  Hill  thought  proper  to  whisper  a  word 
of  caution,  as  '  the  child  had  the  scarlet  fever.'  " 

"  The  more  reason  that  it  should  be  sheltered  from  the  night 
air,"  was  the  stem  reply ;  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  giving  his  arm  to  the 
trembling  woman,  and  bidding  the  servants  follow  closely  with 
the  three  children,  led  the  way  to  his  hi 

Mrs.  Goodwin  having  heard  of  the  child's  illness,  took  it  care- 
fully from  her  husband  and  placed  it  on  a  couch  in  the  nursery  ; 
and  while  the  half-frozen  children  and  servants  gathered  around 
the  genial  fire,  she  placed  the  weak,  spiritless  mother  in  a  luxuri- 
ous arm-chair,  and  brought  her  a  composing  draught,  of  which 
she  was  in  great  need. 

"All  are  safe  now,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Goodwin,  glancing  his 
eye  over  the  group.     "  No  one  of  the  family  is  missing." 


"  No,  sir,"  replied  otic  of  the  girls. 

"  Then,  my  dear  madam,  compose  yourself,  and  remember  you 
are  perfectly  safe  now,"  said  he,  addrei 

guest.     " Is  there  anything  you  wish  particularly  saved  from  the 
—any  papers  or  family  relics  !" 

His  gentle  and  quiet  tone  and  manner  acted  like  a  charm  on  the 
excited  nerves  of  Mrs.  Liscom,  and  she  replied  that  there  were 
some  papers  of  great  value  and  various  articles  she  would  like 
saved  in  a  small  secretary  that  stood  between  the  windows  of  the 
front  chain 

"  Which  floor  i"  asked  Mr.  Goodwin. 

"  The  second." 

"  Then  they  can  probably  be  got  out,"  he  replied,  and  hat 
once  more  to  the  burning  building. 

Calling  for  a  ladder  to  be  placed  against  the  wall,  he  carefully 
wrapped   hi  r  about  his  face  so  as  to  exclude  the  heat 

and  smoke  from  his  lungs,  then  sprang  up  the  ladder  followed 
closely  by  one  of  the  firemen.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  retrace 
his  steps  instantly,  the  room  being  filled  with  smoke;  but  Mr. 
Goodwin  succeeded  in  tying  a  rope  around  the  secretary,  then, 
with  the  aid  of  those  below,  lowering  it  to  the  m  prang 

out  on  the  ladder  hut  just  in  time,  for  he  had  scarcely  reached  the 
street  ere  flames  were  issuing  from  the  room  he  had  left.  Finding 
that  nothing  else  could  be  saved  from  the  devouring  element,  he 
had  the  secretary  carried  to  his  house,  and  in  a  short  time  pro- 
ceeded  thither. 

He  found  that  bis  thoughtful  wife  had  sent  for  the  physician  of 
the  Liscoms,  as  flic  deemed  his  attendance  necessary  for  the  sick 
child  after  its  sudden  exposure  to  the  cold,  and  equally  as  for  tho 
mother,  whose  feeble  system  seemed  completely  prostrated.  The 
doctor  soon  arrived,  prescribed  the  usual  sedatives  for  Mrs.  Lis- 
com, advised  warm  baths  for  the  children  ere  they  were  placed 
comfortably  in  bed,  and  assured  the  friendly  hostess  that  there 
were  no  evil  consequences  to  be  apprehended.  Tho  next  day 
verified  his  prediction;  Mrs.  Liscom  was  almost  as  well  as  ever, 
and  little  Addie's  recovery  was  so  rapid  that  no  fears  on  her  ac- 
count disturbed  the  serenity  of  either  family. 

The   little   Goodwins  (who  miraculously,  as  some  thought,  es- 
caped the  sickness  to  which  the  quixotism  of  their  parents  ex 
them)  were  delighted  with  their  new  associates;   and  Mr.  Liscom, 
on  his  return,  found  the  family  domiciled  with  tl  1  Yan- 

kee neighbors,  and  evidently  feeling  very  much  at  home.  His 
emotions  on  learning  from  his  wife  the  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered them  guests  of  that  house,  rather  than  of  any  in  which  they 
might  naturally  claim  refuge,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Ho  has- 
tened to  offer  his  warmest  acknowledgments  to  the  amiable  couple, 
as  well  as  very  sincere  apologies  for  the  churlish  reserve  ho  had 
hitherto  maintained  towards  them,  bnt  he  was  pleasantly  assured 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  needed.  As  for  thanks, 
none  surely  were  due  for  a  trifling  service  which  neighbors  should 
always  be  ready  to  render  in  time  of  calamity ;  and  for  apologies, 
why,  every  one  had  a  right  to  chooss  his  own  associates,  and  should 
not  he  censured  for  exercising  that  right. 

When  Mr.  Liscom  heard  from  some  of  the  spectators  of  the 
scene  the  risk  that  his  generous  neighbor  had  run  in  saving  the 
secretary,  his  admiration  and  gratitude  were  increased.  It  was, 
indeed,  of  vital  importance  to  him  to  have  some  of  the  papers  it 
contained  safe  in  his  possession.  Hence  he  placed  them  whero 
they  could  be  instantly  reached  in  case  of  danger;  but  his  wife's 
total  want  of  self-possession  would  have  rendered  tho  precaution 
unavailing,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Goodwin's  thoughtfulncss  and 
courage.  Scarcely  less  valuable  in  Mrs.  Liseom's  estimation  were 
the  little  family  relics,  mementoes  of  her  deceased  kindred  and 
friends,  which  she  had  always  kept  for  security  in  the  secretary — 
itself  a  treasured  memento  of  her  father;  and  she  never  could  look 
upon  it  without  tears  of  grateful  emotion. 

The  delicate  consideration  evidenced  in  every  act  and  word  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodwin  increased  Mr.  Liseom's  appreciation  of 
their  disinterested  kindness;  and  with  noble  pride  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  obligation  he  was  under.  His  very 
particular  friends  carried  off  their  embarrassment  as  well  as  pos- 
sible on  their  first  meeting  with  him,  regretting  that  they  had  been 
prevented  by  natural  solicitation  for  their  own  families  from  offer- 
ing the  hospitality  which  otherwise  they  would  have  delighted  to 
bestow. 

"  I  do  not  blame  any  one  for  the  precaution,"  Mr.  Liscom  was 
wont  to  reply.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  iu  similar  circumstances,  I 
should  be  equally  careful  of  my  own ;  but  that  docs  not  lessen  my 
admiration  for  the  generosity  evidenced  by  Mr.  Goodwin  in  dis- 
carding all  selfish  considerations,  when  he  saw  the  helplessness  and 
desolation  of  my  wife  and  children." 

The  Goodwins  would  not  hear  of  their  guests  leaving  them 
until  little  Addie  was  perfectly  recovered,  lest  a  relapse  should 
follow  her  second  removal.  They  therefore  remained  another 
week  at  the  hospitable  mansion,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  move  into  the  adjoining  houso 
— Mrs.  Blake  having  prevailed  on  her  husband,  on  account  of  tho 
fire  and  its  attending  circumstances,  which  would  render  her  inter- 
course with  Mrs.  Liscom  less  familiar  than  formerly,  to  rcmovo 
into  another  dwelling  which  she  had  long  coveted. 

Thus,  to   the   delight  of  Mrs.  Liscom  and  her  amiable  hot 

ame  close  neighbors  and  friends  in  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word.  Mr.  Liscom,  never  forgetting  the  noble  and  generous 
conduct  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  for  his  sake  learned  to  look  with  a  less 
prejudiced  eye  on  his  section  of  the  country ;  and  during  a  happy 
and  unchanging  friendship  of  many  years,  the  'wo  gen; 
their  mutual  friend,  Ellis,  enjoyed  mai;  er  Mr.  Lisi 

"  unconquerable  antipathy  to  Yankei  i 

Thorough  knowledge  only  enables  a  man  to  think  more  justly. 
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The  portrait  which  accompanies  this  article  is  an  ac- 
curate likeness  of  a  gentleman  who  has  for  many  years 
occupied  a  prominent   position  before  our  fellow-citizens 
— Col.  Isaac  H.  Wright.     He  was  born  in  Boston,  in 
1814,  a  younger  son  of  Winslow  Wright,  a  well-known 
merchant  of  intelligence  and  probity,  and  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant from  the  pilgrim  stock  of  the  old  colony.     He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
attending  the  Latin  school  when  that  excellent  institu- 
tion was  in  charge  of  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  a  ripe  scholar 
and   rigid  disciplinarian.     He  afterwards  graduated  a 
medal  scholar  at  the  English  High  School,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  much  loved  and  honored  Solomon  P. 
Miles,  now  deceased.     But  though  Col.  Wright  may  be 
indebted  to  his  early  training  for  habits  and  methods  of 
study,  it  is  to  his  own  exertions  in  after  life  that  he  owes 
that  fund  of  information  which  has  enabled  him  to  win 
distinction  in  various  lines  of  thought  and  action — as  a 
journalist,  a  politician,  a  soldier  and  an  orator.     He  en- 
tered into  mercantile  life  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  and  while 
strengthening  and  developing  the  body  with  manual  toil, 
his  mind  received  sound  culture  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  mercantile   business.     His  business  experience 
and  observation  of  financial  matters  led  him  to  take  an 
interest  in  politics  at   the  time  when  the  sub-treasury 
doctrines  were   the  political   theme  of  the  day,  and  he 
soon  devoted  himself  to  the  democratic  party.     This  led 
to  a  dissolution  of  his  mercantile  connections      After 
contributing  largely  to  the  party  press,  he  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Bay  State  Democrat,  and  in  this 
position  gave  proof  of  distinguished  ability  as  a  writer. 
His  tone  was  marked  throughout  by  a  boldness  and  fear- 
lessness in  the  cause  he  supported — his  pen  being  like 
Fitz  James's  weapon,  "  sword  and  shield."     He  neither 
asked  nor  gave  quarter,  but  carried   on   the  warfare   in 
the  most  dashing  and  effective  style.     As  a  political 
speaker,  he  was  even  more  effective  than  as  a  writer. 
Gifted  with  a  fine  voice,  bold,  ready,  fluent,  he  rose  to  a 
rapid  popularity  as  an  orator,  doing  whatever  he  under- 
took with  his  whole  soul — and  hard  work  has  ever  been 
the  lot  of  democrats  in  Massachusetts.     While  conduct- 
ing a  daily  press,  he  served  one  term  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate,  and  although  among  the  youngest  at  the 
board,  he  proved  himself  a  powerful  and  influential  de- 
bater, and  made  his  mark.     This  was  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Marcus  Morton.     During  the  administration 
of  Polk,  he  filled  for  a  short  time  tho  office  of  navy  agent 
of  this  port  with  universal  acceptance.     When  the  war 
with  Mexico  broke  out,  and  a  call  was  made  on  Massa- 
chusetts by  the  administration  for  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers, Col.  Wright  was  among  the  very  first  to  offer  his  sen-ices 
for  tho  enrolment  of  volunteers,  delivering  public  speeches  vindi- 
cating the  course  of  the  government  against  the  charges  of  a  viru- 
lent opposition,  and  thus  neutralizing  the  treasonable  attempts 
that  were  made  to  prevent  volunteers  enlisting  for  the  service.     It 
was  mainly  owing  to  his  individual  services,  that  the  roll  of  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  was  filled.     He  left  Boston  as  lieutenant 
colonel  of  this  regiment,  and  returned  as  its  colonel,  after  nearly 
two  years  of  service  in  Mexico,  during  which  time  he  marched 
with  this  body  of  men  tho  entire  length  of  General  Taylor's  line, 
and  afterwards  the  length   of  Scott's,  to  the   city  of  Mexico— at 
different  times  acting  governor  of  Monterey,  governor  of  Perote, 
etc.     Devoted  to  his  military  duties,  he  accomplished  the  tasks 
assigned  him  successfully,  perfecting  his  command  so  thoroughly 
as  to  gain  them  high  compliments,  and  even  causing  them  to  rival 
the  infantry  of  the  regular  service.     Generals  Scott,  Taylor  and 
Worth  commended  tho  soldierly  appearance  and  fine  discipline  of 
this  regiment  in  high 
terms ;    and    had    it 
been  called  into  bat- 
tle,   the    stars    and 
stripes    would    have 
found  in  their  ranks 
as  powerful  and  ready 
defenders  as  any  that 
had  won  laurels   on 
the  fields  of  Mexico. 
Col.  Wright's  speech- 
es upon  national  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  ta- 
riff, the  sub-treasury, 
tho   Texas    question, 
were  distinguished  by 
force  and  directness ; 
eminently  practical  in 
their   character,  they 
addressed  themselves 
powerfully  to  the  con- 
victions of  the  people, 
and  were  productive 
of  great  results  in  the 
popular    vote.      His 
recent  defence  of  tho 
volunteer  militia  be- 
fore   the    legislative 
committee    of    this 
State  was  so  thorough 
and  effective,   as    to 
stay  the  hand  of  de- 
struction      raised 
against  it.     For  this 
service,  ho  was  com- 
plimented    by     the 
friends  of  the  military 
by  a  handsome  set  of 
silver  plate.     At  the 
nt     time,     Col. 
Wright  is  conducting 
a  large  and  lucrative 
auction  and  commis- 
sion business  in  Bos- 
ton, in  Winter  Street. 
He  has  not,  however, 
abandoned  the  politi- 
cal field,  hut  has  per- 
formed active  service 
hs  a  member  of  the 
"  Liberal  Party,"  hav- 
ing   recently    served 
with    satisfaction    as 
dent  of  their  con- 
vention. Col.  Wright 
is  a  very  effective  pub- 
lic  speaker.      He    is 
bold,  fluent  and  ani- 
mated ;  ingenious  and 
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forcible  in  argument,  and  fertile  in  illustration.  Though  in  the 
habit  of  discussing  a  subject  at  length,  he  is  neither  discursive  nor 
tiresome,  but  fixes  the  attention  of  his  audience  from  his  first  pe- 
riod to  his  last.  On  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for  Mexico,  he 
received  the  honor  of  a  public  presentation  of  a  splendid  sword  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  The  "  Old  Cradle  of  Liberty  "  was  never  more 
densely  filled ;  for,  even  after  it  appeared  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  a  battalion  of  his  regiment  entered,  and  it  was  only  by 
marching  in  solid  column  that  they  could  obtain  places.  Colonel 
Wright,  on  this  occasion,  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour,  his  voice 
reaching  every  part  of  the  vast  hall,  and  his  eloquence  provoking 
repeated  bursts  of  applause — though  the  audience  was  a  mixed 
one,  and  must  have  contained  many  opponents  of  the  war  in  which 
he  had  enlisted.  Yet  he  swept  awav  all  prejudices  by  the  torrent 
of  his  eloquence,  as  he  vindicated  the  course  of  his  country,  and 
appealed  to  those  feelings  of  patriotism  which  are  always  kindled 
by  tho  voice  of  a  popular  orator. 
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NEW  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  BOSTON. 

The  interest  justly  felt  both  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Public  Library  of  this  city,  has  induced  ns  to  pre- 
sent a  front  view  of  the  building  as  it  will  appear  when 
completed.     The  drawing  was   made  for  ns   bv  Mr. 
Champney,  from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Charles 
K.  Kirby.     The  style  selected  is  the  Roman  Italian,  and 
the  material  will  be  brick,  with  freestone  facing.     It  will 
have  a  front  on  Boylston  Street  of  82  feet,  with  a  depth 
of  128  feet;  the  first  story  will  be  21  feet  in  height,  and 
the  second,  52  feet.     The  dimensions  of  the  library  room 
on  the  second  floor  will  be  40  by  85  feet.     The  lower 
story  will  be  devoted  to  reading  and  conversation  rooms, 
the  janitor's  apartments,  etc.    A  separate  reading  room 
will  be  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  ladies.     All 
the  interior  details  of  the  plan  are  tasteful  and  appropri- 
ate, and  designed  with  reference  to  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present.     It  will  be  thoroughly  heated  and  ventilated, 
and  supplied  with  gas  and  water.     No  better  location 
than  that  selected  could  have  been  obtained  within  the 
city;  and  the  building  when  completed,  will  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it.     The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  was  performed  on 
the  17th  of  last  month,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators.     A  procession  was  formed,  consist- 
ing of  the  mayor,  the  city  government,  a  deputation  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  the  building  committee, 
with  their  president,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and 
others  interested,  who  took  their  places  on  the  platform 
prepared  for  their  reception.     The  services  were  opened 
by  a  prayer  from   Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  after  which  a  hymn 
by  the   Hon.  George  Lunt  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  forty 
young  ladies,  under  the  direction  of  L.  H.  Southard,  and 
accompanied  by  one  of  Chickcring's  grand  pianos.  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  on   presenting  the  trowel  to  the 
mayor  of  Boston,  delivered  an  appropriate  and  truly  elo; 
quent  address,  in  which  he  descanted  on  the  importance 
of  tho  occasion,  and  tho  results  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  inauguration  of  a  free  public  library.     He  gracefully 
complimented   the   projectors   and   benefactors   of  this 
great  enterprise — Bigclow,  Bates,  Everett,  Lawrence  and 
others.     It  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Winthrop  himself 
made  the  first  donation  of  books.     Hon.  John  P.  Bige- 
low,  in  1850,  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  library  a  sum  of 
money  raised   by  his  fellow  citizens  for  the  purchasing 
him  a  silver  vase.     In  tho  same  year,  Hon.  Edward  Ev- 
erett made  a  presentation  of  valuable  books,  while  Mr. 
Bates's  munificent  donation  established  the  library  on  a 
sure  basis.     Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence  and  others  liberally 
contributed  to  it,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  aided  by  dona- 
tions from  our  wealthy  men  as  it  advances  in  age.     Mavor 
Smith  replied  in  a  very  appropriate  speech,  and  then  proceeded"  to 
the  honorable  duty  assigned  him.     The  services  closed  with  the 
singing  of  Old  Hundred,  and  a  benediction  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett. 
A  box  deposited  under  the  corner-stone,  contained  the  following 
articles: — 1.  A  crystallotypc  likeness  of  the  commissioners.     2. 
Crystal lotypes  of  the  trustees  of  the  library,  his  honor  the  mayor, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  and  common  council.     3.  Silver  and  copper  coins  of 
1855.     4.  Franklin  and  city  medals.     5.  Four  medals  of  the  Hu- 
mane Society  of  Massachusetts,  presented  by  Hon.  David  Sears. 
6.  City  documents  relating  to  the  library,  embracing  its  history 
from  its  first  conception  to  the  present  time ;  municipal  register ; 
organization  of  the  school  committee ;  Boston  directory ;   Cata- 
logue of  the  library.     7.  Order  of  exercises,  etc.,  connected  with 
the  laving  of  the  stone;  manuscripts  of  the  addresses  of  the  mayor 
and   President  Winthrop.     8.  A  massive  silver  plate,  bearing  the 
following  inscription,  engraved  by  E.  W.  Bouve :  "  The  corner- 
stone of  a  building  for 
the  Public  Library  of 
the   city  of   Boston, 
laid  on  the   17  th  day 
of  September,  A.  D., 
1855,    it    being    the 
225th   anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  Tri- 
monntain    was    first 
called  Boston,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  city  coun- 
cil, at  the  request  of 
the  commissioners  on 
the    erection   of   the 
bui'ding,  by  his  hon- 
or,   Jerome    V.     C. 
Smith,  mayor;  Com- 
missioners   for    the 
building — Robert   C. 
Winthrop,  president; 
Samuel     G.     Ward, 
George  Ticknor,  Na- 
thaniel   B.  Shnrtleff, 
Charles   Woodbcrry, 
Joseph  A.  Pond,  Ed- 
ward F.  Porter.  Trus- 
tees of  the  library — 
Edward     Everett, 
president ;  Geo.  Tick- 
nor, John  P.  Bigclow, 
Nathaniel   B.   Shurt- 
lcff,  Thos.  G.  Apple- 
ton,  Jas.  Story.     Li- 
brarian— Edward  Ca- 
pen.      Architect — U. 
K.  Kirby."     The    li- 
brary has  been  in  op- 
eration more  than  a 
year  in  the  rooms  now 
occupied    in    Mason 
Street,  of  which   we 
have  already  given  a 
drawing.    Its  inaugu- 
ration  was   attended 
by  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen.     On  that 
-ion,  Hon.  John 
P.    Bigclow  made   a 
few  remarks,  in  which 
he    paid   a  deserved 
compliment    to    Dr. 
Sliuitktf  untl  lieorge 
Ticknor,     Ksq.,      to 
whose  constant  can's, 
with     the    boaid    of 
trustees,    the     public 
are  indebted  for  the 
progress   thus  far  at- 
tained. 
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THE  DRAMA  IN  BOSTON. 

What  would  the  old  Puritan  settlers  of  the  Bay  State  say  the 
iron-featured  founders  of  the  Trimount  city,  who  brought  from 
England  with  them  a  rooted  hatred  to  stage  plays  and  stage 
players  (in  which,  by  the  way,  they  were  justified,  if  they  judged 
by  the  graceless  plays  and  players  of  the  Restoration),  could  they 
revisit  New  England's  capital,  and  behold  its  four  dramatic  tem- 
ples nightly  crowded  I  The  "  Great  and  General  Court "  passed 
no  laws  against  the  drama  till  1 750 ;  doubtless,  because  they  never 
dreamed  that  any  histrionic  corps  would  have  the  audacity  to 
show  their  faces  within  the  limits  of  the  realm  of  grace.  But  in 
the  year  referred  to,  certain  young  gentlemen,  the  ringleaders 
being  two  Englishmen,  performed  Otway's  "  Orphan "  at  the 
coffee-house  in  King  Street,  now  State  Street ;  and  this  drew  from 
the  legislature  a  stringent  "  Act  to  prevent  stage  pluys  and  other 
theatrical  entertainments,"  which  remained  in  force  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  the  repeal  of  which  was  procured  with  great 
difficulty.  At  the  time  of  the  repeal,  two  theatres  were  in  exist- 
ence, and  clandestine  performances  had  frequently  taken  place,  as 
every  one  hankers  after  forbidden  fruit. 


i  —  .^  > 


French  English. — On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  visit 
to  Puris,  many  of  the  shop- keepers,  who  profess  to  speak  English, 
undertook  to  show  their  pleasure,  at  seeing  the  queen,  in  her  na- 
tive tongue.  But  the  greeting  was  couched  in  the  words  "  Will- 
come,"  "  Willicombe,"  "  Velkomc,"  ct«.  Punch  says  it  proved  a 
difficult  word  for  them  to  spell  rightly,  but  they  managed  to  do  it 
with  due  significance  in  the  ton  accord  they  gave  to  Lord  Mayor 
Moon  ;  for,  over  his  hotel,  blazed  in  oil  lamps  the  letters  "  Veal- 
come  1" 

<  »■—  » 

Slander. — Tho  Xenia  (O.)  Torchlight  relates  the  sad  story  of 
a  most  respectable  widow  lady,  the  mother  of  an  interesting  fami- 
ly, whose  reputation  was  without  a  blemish,  but  who  actually  died 
of  a  nervous  disorder  produced  by  slanders  uttered  against  herself 
and  daughter.  What  punishment  would  be  too  severe  for  the 
authors  of  such  a  tragedy  ?  A  slanderer  is  usually  a  coward  and 
stabs  anonymously,  and  if  a  man,  generally  selects  a  helpless  wo- 
man for  his  victim. 

«   «»»-► 

Extraordinary. — The  Duke  of  Wellington,  while  awaiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  at  Waterloo,  amused  himself  by 
making  his  staff"  solve  conundrums.  One  of  these  was  :  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  physician  and  a  magician  ?  Ans. — 
Because  the  physician  is  a  cupper  and  the  magician  a  sorcerer. 
«  -•••—♦ 


Resignation. — Major  Brinley,  of  that  splendid  corps,  the  In- 
dependent Cadets,  has  resigned  the  commission  he  held  so  worthi- 
ly and  acceptably. 


SPLINTERS. 

....   Mr.  Boker,  author  of  "  Calaynos  "  and  the  "  Betrothed," 
has  written  a  tragedy  called  "  Francesca  di  Rimini." 

....    Singleton  Mercer,  who  shot  Hcbcrton  on  the  Canada  ferry 
boat,  for  dishonoring  his  family,  died  lately  at  Norfolk. 

....   There  is  a  talk  of  digging  a  railroad  tunnel  under  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.     A  nice  route  for  nervous  people. 

....   On  the  10th  of  this  month,  Toronto  became  the  seat  of 
government  for  Canada. 

....  A  man  in  Orlando,  Maine,  is  father  of  twenty-one  children 
— quite  a  company  of  infantry. 

....   The  Ravel  troupe,  always  and  everywhere  popular,  have 
gone  back  to  France  with  plenty  of  money,  of  course. 

....   Rachel  plays  at  the  Howard,  in  this  city,  at  two  dollars  a 
ticket — choice  of  seats  at  auction. 

....   Gold  has  been  found  in  Maine.     At  Sharon  Bridge,  a 
nugget  worth  $552  has  actually  been  exhumed. 

....   Charles  Ingcrsoll,  killed  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road, would  have  inherited  $500,000  had  he  lived. 

....   The  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  the  first  French  re- 
public was  celebrated  in  New  York. 

Pickerel  fishing  at  Fresh  Pond  has  commenced.     They 

are  certainly  not  hard  to  take — if  properly  cooked. 

....   Messrs.  Ladd  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  received  a  prize  medal 
at  the  Paris  exposition  for  one  of  their  piano  fortes. 

....    Commander  Ingraham,  who  behaved  so  gallantly  in  the 
Kosta  affair,  has  received  a  captain's  commission. 

....    W.  B.  Astor  has  given  the  Astor  Library  a  lot  of  ground 
which  will  enlarge  its  accommodations.    It  is  a  generous  donation. 

....   Mr.  Thoman,  whilom  of  the  Boston  Museum,  has  opened 
the  Union  Theatre  at  San  Francisco.     Good  luck  to  him. 

It  is  said  that  a  number  of  Mormon  ladies  "  followed  the 
drum,"  when  the  United  States  troops  left  Utah. 

....   America  came  out  with  honor  at  the  Paris  exhibition. 
Her  cute  inventions  carried  the  day. 

....   The  removal  of  the  Scminoles  to  the  west  has  been  com- 
menced.    Poor  Indians  !  they  must  "  push  on,  keep  moving." 

After  playiug  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  Rachel  goes  to 

Havana  to  electrify  the  dons  and  senoritas. 

....   Mr.  Bates,  of  London,  has  recently  announced   to  the 
mayor  of  Boston  another  donation  of  books  to  our  City  Library. 

....   A  young  lady  committed  suicide,  lately,  because  her  lover 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek  instead  of  the  lips.     A  sad  warning ! 


THE  SOUND  DUES. 

In  the  "  good  old  times  "  so  much  lauded  and  regretted  by 
ancient  fogies  (the  days  of  heading  and  hanging,  and  drawing  and 
quartering,  and  boiling  in  cauldrons  of  oil — the  gentle  amusements 
of  gentle  legislators),  certain  robber  nobles  established  themselves 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  levied  block  mail  on  all  tho  pass- 
ing merchant  barks,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  state  of 
their  feudal  castles. 

11  They  lay  down  to  rest 

With  corslets  braced, 
Pillowed  on  buckler*  cold  and  hard; 

Carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  drank  the  red  wine  through  helmets  barred." 

The  system  has  passed  away  with  much  of  the  rubbish  of  the 
olden  time ;  the  nests  of  these  birds  of  prey  are  now  only  pictur- 
esque ruins,  blending  with  the  crags  of  Drachenfels  and  Stolzcn- 
fcU.  But  there  is  one  little  nook  of  Europe,  whose  sovereign  has 
inherited  the  business  of  the  old  Rhenish  freebooters.  The  king 
of  Denmark  has,  from  tho  13th  century,  established  a  toll-gate  at 
Elsinore,  at  the  gateway  of  the  Baltic,  where  he  collects  a  heavy 
fee,  in  the  shape  of  sound  duties,  on  every  vessel  that  approaches 
his  eyrie.  Here,  like  a  highwayman  at  a  cross-road,  he  takes  his 
position,  and  bids  the  mariner  "  stand  and  deliver."  We  believe 
tho  fee  demanded  is  one  per  cent,  on  tho  total  value  of  a  ship's 
cargo.  Every  commercial  nation  has  yielded  to  this  extortion — a 
manifest  infringement  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Even  Great 
Britain,  when  she  knocked  the  fleet  of  Denmark  all  to  pieces, 

"  By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Klsinore," 

(a  very  rascally  and  unjustifiable  piece  of  business,  by  the  way), 
made  no  stipulation  for  the  abolition  of  the  sound  duty.  The 
United  States,  after  thumping  the  Algerines  for  a  similar  preten- 
sion, acquiesced  in  a  reduced  toll  conceded  by  Denmark,  in  a 
treaty  about  to  expire. 

Uncle  Samuel  now  finds  that  he  has  paid  black  mail  long 
enough,  and  coolly  informs  his  friend,  the  Dane,  that  ho  can't 
submit  to  it  any  longer.  Our  revered  uncle  has  no  particular 
fancy  for  such  a  tax  on  navigation,  and  no  particular  reverence 
for  toll-gatherers,  whom  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  has  described  as  per- 
sons, who,  becoming  disgusted  with  life,  "shuts  theirselves  up  in 
pikes,  and  rcwenges  themselves  on  mankind  by  takin'  toll  of  their 
fellow-bein's."  Of  course  this  attitude  of  Uncle  Sam  has  caused 
great  commotion  in  Denmark.  For,  if  Uncle  Sam  wont  pay,  of 
course  John  Bull  and  Johnny  Crapeau  wont  pay,  unless  their 
Danish  friend  makes  it  an  object  for  them  to  assist  him  in  resisting 
Uncle  Sam,  and  forcing  him  to  submit  to  a  continuance  of  the  tax. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  rather  exciting  times  growing  out  of  this 
affair.  The  first  Yankee  skipper  who  refuses  to  back  his  topsails 
and  heave  to  out  of  respect  for  the  batteries  of  Kronberg  and  the 
royal  flag  of  Denmark,  will  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  If  Den- 
mark is  unsupported  by  her  neighbors,  of  course  she  must  yield 
with  the  best  grace  she  can  muster ;  but  if  she  can  manage  to  ob- 
tain the  support  of  Franco  and  England,  then  we  may  look  to  see 
a  renewal  of  those  times, 

*'  When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 

And  her  ships  along  the  deep  proudly  shone: 
At  each  gun  a  lighted  brand 
In  a  bold,  determined  hand. 
And  the  prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on.'' 

But  that  this  speck  of  war  may  disappear  from  our  horizon,  leav- 
ing it  bright  and  cloudless,  must  be  the  wish  of  every  lover  of  his 
countrv  and  his  kind. 


TnE  Everett  House,  New  York. — This  splendid  hotel  is 
now  in  full  operation.  It  is  situated  upon  Union  Square,  and  is 
one  of  those  magnificent  structures  which  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  that  city.  The  arrangement  of  tho  interior  is  such  that 
very  great  conveniences  are  afforded  for  the  accommodation  of 
families.  It  contains  two  hundred  apartments,  all  elegantly  and 
some  luxuriously  furnished.  One  suite  of  these  apartments  is 
called  the  "  Everett  Room,"  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  deco- 
rated with  the  Everett  arms,  in  compliment  to  the  scholar  and 
statesman  of  Massachusetts,  after  whom  the  house  is  named.  At 
this  hotel,  one  may  live  on  the  European  or  American  plan ;  that 
is,  at  the  table  d'hote,  or  such  dishes  as  are  preferred  may  be  order- 
ed and  paid  for  separately. 


New  York  Emigrant  Runners. — In  consequence  of  the  new 
arrangements  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  in  New  York 
city,  the  business  of  the  emigrant  runners,  like  Othello's  occupa- 
tion, is  "  gone."  They  tried  meetings,  showed  fight,  but  it  would 
not  do.  They  have  now  prudently  turned  their  attention  to  ped- 
dling fruit  and  vegetables,  driving  hacks,  etc.,  while  some  thirty 
of  them  emigrated  to  California  in  a  solid  chunk. 


«—•••-  ►- 


Ballou's  Dollar  Momiilt. — We  would  recommend  to  our  readers  this  re- 
markably cheap  and  popular  magazine.  Long  editorial  experience,  a  ready 
pen,  good  taste,  and  ample  meuns,  all  combine  to  enable  Mr.  Ballou  to  pro- 
duce a  most  admirable  serial.  '■  How  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter.'1 
says  the  Boston  Transcript,  "  can  be  furnished  monthly  through  the  year  for 
one  dollar,  is  to  us  au  uusolved  riddle.11  But  the  fact  is.  Mr.  Ballou's  exten- 
sive publishing  house  affords  facilities  which  are  probably  unrivalled  in  the 
country,  and  certainly  the  great  circulation  and  popularity  which  the  u  Dollar 
Monthly  Magazine  "  has  realized, are  only  in  accordance  with  its  unquestioned 
excellence. —  Christian  Frtniian.  Botton. 


Bryan  &  Wilcox's  Writing  Fluid. — Having  used  this 
fluid  in  our  office  during  the  past  year,  we  are  prepared  to  recom- 
mend it,  for  ease  of  flowing  and  beauty  of  color,  as  the  best  we 
have  seen. 


Severe. — Professor  Agussiz  says  that  the  difference  between  a 
tree  and  an  elephant  is  that  the  tree  leaves  in  the  spring,  and  the 
elephant  when  the  menagerie  closes. 


THE  GAME  OF  BRAG. 

The  game  of  brag  is  part  of  the  game  of  war.  Army  bulletins 
are  the  least  reliable  of  all  documents ;  and  to  "  lie  like  a  bulletin  " 
is  a  popular  proverb.  Every  nation  has  practised  it  in  turn,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  evils  of  war,  that  it  renders  a  departure  from  truth 
almost  necessary.  Napoleon  the  First  was  accused  by  the  English 
of  dealing  very  extensively  in  this  sort  of  "  Mung  news ;"  and  it 
is  so  very  easy  to  win  a  battle  upon  paper,  that  the  temptation 
must  be  admitted  to  be  very  great.  Pnople  at  war  are  constantly 
clamoring  for  victories,  and  their  rulers  generally  contrive  to  give 
them  their  money's  worth  on  paper.  Napoleon  the  Third  has 
been  charged  with  cooking  up  the  despatches  from  the  Crimea  ; 
and  his  cookery  is  very  much  like  that  of  his  countrymen  who 
cater  for  the  epicures — the  material  is  so  disguised  you  cannot  tell 
what  you  are  devouring.  The  safest  way  is  to  take  tho  accounts 
of  both  sides  and  strike  a  balance.  Now  the  British  did  not  en- 
tirely ruin  Sveaborg  when  they  bombarded  it,  as  they  asserted  ; 
and  they  did  something  more  than  burn  a  wood  pile,  which  is 
about  all  the  damage  the  Russians  admitted.  Punch  very  happily 
hits  off  the  Russian  versions  in  the  following  squib  : 

A  supplement  to  the  "  Invulnerable  Russc,"  contains  the  fol- 
lowing despatches  from  the  commander  of  Sveaborg.  They  are 
dated  29th  of  July,  (otherwise  August  10). 

"The  enemy's  fleet,  consisting  of  150  ships  of  the  line,  120 
mortar-boats,  and  230  gun-boats,  anchored  at  9  and  11  A.  M.,  and 
opened  fire.  They  fired  from  500  to  520  shots  a  minute,  but  with 
no  effect. 

"  2-40  after  midnight. — The  fire  of  the  enemy  has  become  so 
heavy  that  three  mortar-boats  have  been  shattered  to  pieces  by  the 
recoil,  the  crews  of  which  have  been  picked  up  by  the  boats  of  the 
ships  of  the  line.     The  enemy  has  already  lost  10,000  shells. 

"  5-55  A.  M. — A  shell  has  fallen  upon  a  spirit  shop,  and  the 
conflagration  of  twenty  hogsheads  of  raki  is  the  consequence. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  our  brave  soldiery,  who 
burn  for  the  hour  of  vengeance. 

"  8-15  A.  M. — A  rocket  has  just  entered  a  chemist's,  and  an  ex- 
plosion followed.  The  chemist's  unfortunately  joining  an  oil  and 
pickle  shop,  the  flames  have  spread.  The  conduct  of  our  troops 
is  excellent. 

"  10-25  A.  M. — A  shell  has  burst  in  a  barrel  of  tar,  in  close 
proximity  to  a  powder  magazine.  The  impending  destruction 
was  stayed  by  the  heroic  Bombadicr  Waghisownchinoff,  who  flung 
himself  into  the  burning  mass,  and,  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  and 
with  incredible  coolness,  extinguished  it.  His  ashes  have  been 
preserved,  and,  duly  enshrined  in  an  urn  of  platina,  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Andrew. 

"12-30  P.M. — The  enemy  has  brought  up  all  his  boats,  but 
thanks  be  to  St.  Nicholas,  has  done  nothing  of  consequence. 

"  1  P.  M. — A  lucifer  match  manufactory  caught  fire,  but  the 
flames  have  been  extinguished  by  a  milkmaid  (name  not  given). 

"  2  P.  M. — The  enemy  have  withdrawn  all  their  ships,  mortar- 
boats,  and  gun-boats  that  have  escaped. 

"  All  our  batteries  arc  consolidated  in  their  foundations  by  the 
thunder  of  the  enemy. 

"  Casualties. — One  Cossack  missing." 


Splendid  Present. — Messrs.  Ponson,  Phillipe  &  Vibert,  silk 
manufacturers  of  Lyons,  France,  have  recently  presented  to  the 
city  of  New  York  a  portrait  of  our  beloved  Washington,  woven 
in  silk,  and  framed  gorgeously,  at  an  expense  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Its  manufacture  occupied  several  artists  two  entire  years. 
The  authority  for  the  likeness  is  Stuart's  head. 


Released. — G.  G.  Foster,  a  brilliant  writer,  the  author  of  seve- 
ral popular  works,  recently  confined  in  the  Moyamensing  Prison, 
Pa.,  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  has  been  liberated,  no  one  appearing 
against  him.  He  probably  owes  his  freedom  to  the  Baroness  de 
Marguerites,  who  was  faithful  to  him  in  his  misfortunes,  and  who 
married  him  in  prison. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. — This  brilliant  man  delivered  one 
of  his  characteristic  addresses  before  the  Woman's  Rights  Con- 
vention, in  this  city.  It  was  an  eloquent  production,  but  its  spirit 
militated  somewhat  against  the  doctrines  of  the  ladies.  It  gave 
great  satisfaction,  however. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Sidney  T.  Bates  to  Miss  Mary  Arker- 
son.  both  of  Cambridge;  Mr.  John  U.  Brazer  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Russell;  Mr. 
A 1  van  Pease,  of  Mobile,  to  Miss  Catharine  C.  Chase,  of  Fall  liiver ;  by  Iter.  Dr. 
Kirk.  Mr.  David  T.  Thompson,  of  Foxboro',  to  Miss  Josephine  C.  Washburn, 
of  Kingston;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pettee,  Mr.  Richard  K.  Sparrow  to  Miss  Mary  ,1. 
Bailey ;  by  Kev.  Dr.  Barrett,  Mr.  D.  V.  Caverly  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Dean ;  by 
Kct.  Mr.  Stowc,  Mr.  Henry  Moran  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Koy ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Alger, 
Mr.  K.  Montgomery  Field  to  Miss  Louisa  Hastings  Fenno. — At  Salem,  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Warren  V.  l'uxbury,  of  Amesbury,  to  Miss  liuldah  J.  Rob- 
erts; by  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Creamer  to  RAJas  Martha  W. 
Chase. — At  South  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler,  J.  Lovett  Whipple,  Esq..  of 
Salcin.  to  Miss  Emma  N.  Dodge. — At  Marblehead,  Mr.  Jacob  T.  Paine  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Roads;  Mr.  Nicholas  Tucker,  Jr.  to  Miss  Ellen  0.  Montcrcaf. — At 
Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbury,  Mr.  Dennison  S.  Kimball  to  Miss  Eunice  W. 
Kendall. — At  Ncwburyport,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Prince,  of  Georgetown,  Mr.  w  illiato 
F.  Chase  to  Miss  Elizabeth  C  Greenleaf  —  At  Taunton,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Brigham, 
Mr.  S.  Chester  Codding  to  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Lawrence,  both  of  Mansfield.— At 
Worcester,  by  Kev  Mr.  Hale.  Mr.  (ieorge  H.  Clarke  to  Miss  Lucia  M.  Barnard. 
— At  Nashua.  N.  H..  by  Kev.  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  Henry  Mears.  of  Dorchester, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Cray,  of  Boston  —At  New  York,  Capt.  John  ft.  Luscomb,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Rebecca  F.  Lovett.  of  Beverly,  Mass. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wood,  77;  Mr.  Peter  Daniels,  46;  Mrs.  Ann, 
wife  of  late  Dea.  Joseph  Woodcock.  91;  Mr.  Tha-be  T..  wile  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Judge;  Mr.  James  Gardner  Moulton.  formerly  of  Biddeford  Me..  30  — At 
Itoxbury,  Mr.  Ambrose  Blaney,  formerly  of  Boston,  76— At  Charlrstown,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Horn,  43— At  Quiuey,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  T  .  wile  of  Mr.  Thaddeui 
Churchill,  29  —At  Swampscot.  Mrs.  Mary  Lamphier.  42  —At  Salem.  Mr  John 
Allen,  78;  Mm.  Maria  Louisa,  wife  of  Mr  Devereux  Dennis.  35;  Mr.  Stephen 
Stone,  60— At  Newburypoit,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  A  Currier.  27; 
Widow  Mary  Osgood,  77 ;  Mr  John  A.  Smith,  75.— At  Taunton.  Mr  Joseph 
Caller.der,  of  Uoxbury,  65.— At  Amherst,  Mrs  Sarah  Augusta,  wife  of  Mr.  E. 
L.  l'ecniman,  of  Dedhaui.— At  Andover,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  lata 
Dea.  Pbineas  Aiken,  of  Bedford,  N.  H.,  89. — At  Middleboro',  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith,  73. — At  Rochester,  Mrs.  Catherine  W.,  reiict  of  Dea.  Nathaniel  Briggs, 
80.— At  New  Bedford,  Miss  Elizabeth  It.  Griuuell.  22;  Mi  Elizabeth  Alien, 
18.— At  Springfield,  Mrs.  ElizaUth  G  .  nifeof  Mr.   Dent  ubbard,  29— At 

Princeton,  Mr.  Willtrd  Parker  6a,  atid  his  wife.  63;  '  were  sick  at  the 

same  time;  both  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  sua  both  were  buried  in 
the  same  grave. — At  Shelburoe.  Dea.  w  illiaui  Long,  100  the  oldekt  person  in 
Frankliu  county  — At  Stonington,  Coun.,  Hon.  Benjamin  Pomeroy,  69 — At 
llutl.itid.  N.  Y.,  Daniel  Ames,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  83.—  At 
Onion  Town.  Kausas  T  ,  Mr.  Newell  Adams,  formerly  of  Boston,  49. 
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EDITORIAL  HELANGE. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  there  is  work  for  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  dentists  in  this  country  thai  hi  Great  Britain;  and 
that,  while  bad  teeth  is  the                    there,  it  is  the  rul 

~o  take  more  pains  with  our  teeth  by  washing  than  do  the 

natives  of  Ireland,  and  yet  the  Irish  have  far  better  teeth.     Acetic 

thought  to  be  the  main  eause  of  this   early  decay  of  teeth 

among  U!. It  is  estimated   that  the  great   female   college  at 

Worcester   will   he   completed   and   commence  operations   in   the 

autumn  of  1856. A  gentleman,  resident  in  Calcutta,  in  a  late 

ribes  the  condition  of  field  sports  in  that  quarter: 
"  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sporting  the  last  month,  with  a 
great  slaughter  ol  A  party  from  the   Dacca,  of  live,  have 

shot,  in   one  week,  twenty-five   tigers,    five    rhinoceroses,    twenty 

wild  pig',  and  a  boa-constrictor   eighteen   feet   long!" The 

Newfoundland  papers  state  that  the  Merlin  rock  attheentr. 
St.  John's  harbor  has  been  successfully  and   triumphantly  remov- 
ed.  A  new  method  of  raising  the  wind  has  been  invented  by 

an  enterprising  rascal  in  Buffalo.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  cars 
from  New  York,  he  takes  his  stand  upon  th  rect  bridge, 
and  demands  a  toll  of  one  shilling  from  every  stranger  who  passes 
over  it  on  the  way  from  the  depot  to  the  lake  boat.  The  unsus- 
pecting pays  the  toll,  and  does  not  discover  the  imposi- 
tion until  he  arrives  at  the  boat. Rattlesnakes  seem  to  abound 

in  southern  Oregon.  Three  men  recently  went  to  the  mountains, 
where  dens  of  these  snakes  were  known  to  exist  in  large  numbers, 
and  in  a  short  time  ki!1  >    hundred  of  them. A  physi- 

cian of  this  vicinity  telegraphs  indirectly  to  physicians  at  Norfolk  : 
" Let  the  streets,  avenues  and  yards  of  the  city  be  freely  spread 
with  salt,  and  the  yellow  fever  will,  in  my  opinion,  abate  in  a 
short  time."     Any  idea  which  has  sense  in  it  will   probably 

tended  to. Samuel  Dukes,  postmaster  at  Colfax,  Indiana,  has 

been  arrested  for  robbing  the  mail,  and  was  admitted  to  bail  in 
$3000. Several  children  have  been  poisoned  recently,  in  Ver- 
non, Vt.,  by  eating  the  seeds  of  the  "  spotted  cow-berric,  or  mus- 
quash, which  closely  resembles  caraway.  They  were  found  a  short 
time  after  they  had  partaken  of  it  in  a  state  of  stupor,  but,  by  the 
application  of  sinapisms,  and  a  resort  to  emetics,  they  were  finally 
1  to  consciousness. Dr.  J.  II.  M.  Gate,  of  Northamp- 
ton, has  been  appointed  surgeon  in  the  Russian  army.  The  com- 
tion  is  $1000  per  year  salary,  with   rations,   all   expenses 

paid,  and  8500  outfit. The  official  statistics  of  the  number  of 

emigrant  passengers  arriving  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year, 
show  a  great  falling  off  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  number 
arrived  this  year,  during  the  first  six  months,  was   10G.5I5;  last 

year,  same  time,  l'J9,2'ja. The  recent  exhibition  of  the  Rhode 

Island  Horticultural  Society  was  very  creditable. A  number 

of  young  American  physicians  in  the  Russian  army  at  the  Crimea 
find  themselves  unexpectedly  bound  to  keep  their  places  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  They  can  get  no  discharge,  lest  they  communi- 
cate information  injurious  to  the  cause  of  their  employer. It 

is  said  that  Mr.  Meagher,  recently  admitted  to  practice  in  the  New 
York  courts,  has  been  retained  for  the  defence  of  the  alleged  mur- 
derers of  Poole. Professor  Vergnis,  of  New  York,  is  said  to 

have  been  the  first  who  applied  the  galvanic  fluid  to  extract  me- 
tals from  the  human  system.  He  extracted  silver  from  his  o\vn 
system  by  the  galvanic  pile,  in  1852,  lie  having  then  seriously  in- 
jured his  hands  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver. The  President 

has  lately  restored  Commodore  Charles  Stewart  to   command  of 

the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. A  court  martial  has   convicted 

a  lieutenant  of  militia  in  Puerto  Principe,  named  Zayas,  of  hav- 
ing constructed  cartridges  and  moulded  rifle  balls  for  the  filibus- 
ters. General  Concha  has  sentenced  him  to  eight  years'  imprison- 
ment.   The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  this  year  will  not  be  above 

the  average. During  the  past  summer,  the  wool-growers  of 

Fiermont  and  Haverhill,  N.  II.,  have  lost  between  three  and  four 
hundred  sheep.  The  lover  of  mutton  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a 
wolf,  then  a  dog,  but  now  it  is  believed  that  a  jaguar  has  done  the 

mischief. Mrs.  Hayne  (Julia  Dean),  it  is  said,  has  fixed  upon 

Chicago  as  a  place  of  permanent  residence.  A  paper  of  that  city 
says  that  she  will  be  attached  to  Mr.  Hue's  theatre. 


<  — -  —  ► 


Gl.\  POWDER. 
The  Russian  war  is  at  length  felt  in  the  demand  for  gunpowder 
and  the  raw  materials  of  which  it  is  manufactured.  Gunpowder 
has  largely  advanced  recently,  and  is  still  rising.  Many  of  the 
mills  in  the  United  States  are  about  being  closed,  being  unable  to 
procure  saltpetre,  not  a  sack  of  wliich  is  now  for  sale  in  the  com- 
mercial ports.  It  has  advanced  in  price  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  last  sixty  days,  and  agents  from  Europe  in  New  York 
and  Boston  have  bought  all  that  will  arrive  this  year  fron 
cutta.  It  is  said  that  there  is  but  one  powder-making  firm  in  the 
United  States  that  has  .stork  to  run  more  than  sixty  days  longer. 
So  the  allies  will  have  to  look  out  (or  "  villanous  saltpetre." 


Lo !  tiiu  POOB  INDIAN.— The  other  day,  a  young  Indian  chief- 
tain, clad  in  complete  native  American  costume— leggings,  toma- 
hawk, wampum  belt,  deerskin  moccasins,  eagle's  plume  and  all, 

u  very  handsome  young  fellow,  by  the  way,  made  his  appearance 
in  our  office— not  to  scalp  the  editor  or  scarify  the  clerks,  but  to 
buy  a  lot  of  Pictorials  and  Flags  for  the  winter  reading  of  his 
tribe.     Augh  I  wanghl     It  is  good,  brother. 


tUcmsibc  <6at!jcriiigs. 


No  Starvation-. — The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the 
present  year  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions 
of  bushels  !  This  will  make  several  loaves  of  bread,  and  will, 
with  corn,  potati  and    beef,  enable  all  of  u3  to  get  a 

tolerable  living,  if  the  speculators  in  food  will  let  us. 


At  a  late  term  of  th  t  for  Litchfield  county,  Ct., 

twenty  six  persons  \.  d. 

a   railroad  in  operation.     The  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Railroad  is  in  process  of  construction. 

The  National  Exchange  In  nuance  Company,  of  New  York, 
has  been  declared  a  bankrupt  concern. 

Win.  B.  Astor,  of  New  York,  has  given  a  lot  of  land  on  which 
to  erect   a  large  addition  to  the  Astor  Library  building. 

The  people   of  Holmes    Hole  have  snbsi  ',000   to  ex- 

tend the  telegraphic  cable  ucioss  the  Vineyard  Sound. 

The  Baltimore  Republican  estimates  the  funded  debt  of  that 
city  at  $15,222,000.  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  water  into  the 
city  from  Gunpowder  River,  at  an  expense  of  over  S4,000,000. 

iska  Territory  already  contains  taxable  property  to  the 
amount  of  $619,816,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  assessors. 
Of  this  ,  no  less  than  $311,116  is  in  Dougla;s  county. 

The  pearl  fishery  has  been  carried  on  very  successfully  on  the 
coast  oi  California  within  the  past  live  years,  and  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Gazette  says  that  "a  very  great  amount  of  pearls  have  been 
found." 

A  petition  is  in  circulation  for  a  new  park  in  the   eighth  ward, 
New  iork.     It   is   proposed    to   have   it    bounded   by  Fifth   and 
Sixth  avenues,  ami  by  ISlh  and    14th   streets.       The   mov 
bids  fair  lo  succeed. 

Missouri  has  enormous  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  this  season. 
Much  of  the  wheat  land,  it  is  said,  averages  forty  bushels  lo  the 
acre,  and  more  corn  will  be  raised  iu  the  State  tins  year  than  lor 
any  five  years  bclore. 

It  is  remarkable,    says    Dr.  Darwin,  that  all   diseases  arising 
from  drinking  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  are  liable  to  become 
to   ihe  third   generation,  and   gradually  to   in- 
crease, it  the  course  be  continued,  nil  the  family  becomes  extinct. 

A  conductor  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad,  New  Vork,  has 
been  arrested  on  charge  of  defrauding  the  company  of  sixty-six 
cents!     Might  it  not  hi  a    saler  operation  to  have  taken 

8200,000,  as  matters  go  now-a-days  < 

The  Yarmouth  Register  states  that  the  safety  of  Yarmouth 
from  lire  has  of  late  depended  entirely  upon  the  efforts  of  Hie 
volunteer  tire  companies  evoked  lor  the  occasion.  These  com- 
panies are  composed  chiefly  of  ladies,  and  have  proved  their  effi- 
ciency upon  several  occasions. 

Mr.  Elijah  Denny  is  the  oldest  man  in  Kentucky.  He  lives 
in  Pulaski  county,  and  is  118  years  of  age.  He  Served  several 
years  m  the  American  revolutionary  army  under  Marion,  Sump- 
ler  ami  Hurray,  and  bears  the  sears  of  wounds  which  he  thou  le- 
ceived.     lie  has  four  sons  and  rive  daughters  living. 

Mr.  Baggers  Bagley  has  purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  laud  in  Minnesota  lerritory,  which  he  intends  settling 
upon  and  improving.  Mr.  Bagley  is  one  hundred  and  seven  yean 
out,  and  is  soil  an  active  and  industrious  pioneer,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  excellent  health. 

It  is  said  that  Kate  Hayes  has  cleared  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  Austialia  and  in  the  East  Indies  by  giving 
concerts.  She  expects  to  give  a  seiics  of  concerts  in  the  differ- 
ent  cities  of  Australia  on  her  return  from  India,  and  then  she 
will  return  to  England  and  retire  to  private  hie. 

An  order  from  the  post-office  department  requires  route  agents 
to  put  an  end  to  the  indiscriminate  reception  of  letters  in  their 
cars,  "  by  closing  the  openings  in  their  respective  cars  through 
winch  letters  are  deposited,  and  by  receiving  and  mailing  such 
only  as  cannot  be  conveniently  mailed  at  law  post  office." 

Mrs.  Mary  Lewey  has  been  found  not  guilty  of  poisoning  Mrs. 

liiou.uiicld,    Vt.,   though   JL»r.  A.  A.  Hayes,    of 

Bosion,  tound  Parson's  vermin  exterminator  in  the  stomacn  of 

the  deceased,  and  proof  was  direct  and   positive,  by  one  wi 

that  tins  poisou  was  administered  to  trie  deceased  by  the  prisoner. 

Among  the  boats  on  the  Erie  Canal,  says  the  Toronto  Colonist, 
is  one  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Captain  Catharine  Peck.  She 
has  twice  been  before  ihe  Albany  courts,  once  lor  beating  an  im- 
pudent '•deckhand,"  and  again  lor  trying  to  pilch  a  former 
owner  of  the  boat  lino  tue  canal,  because  he  demauded  his  pay 
Of  her. 

Mr.  Henry  Opp,  of  West  Belville,  Mo.,  claims  to  have  discov- 
ered the  pcipeiual  motion,  and  to  have  constructed  a  machine 
upon  its  principle.  Perpetual  motion  is  discovered  about  once 
in  every  two  months,  according  io  the  newspapers;  but  we  in- 
cline to  the  notion  mat,  during  the  course  ol  lime,  we  shall  not 
be  favored  with  such  a  disc. 

A  romantic  story  conies  from  Calcutta.  It  is  reported  and 
believed  that  an  Officer  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  at 
Cabul,  thirteen  year.-,  ago,  has  suddenly  "  turned  up  "  alive.  He 
in  a  prisoner  in  Kokau.  ills  name  had  long  been  remov- 
ed from  the  army  list,  and  his  wile  had  married  again,  and  has  a 
family  by  her  tccond  husband. 

An  aniat<  an,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  three  com- 

panions, lately  returned  Iroin  tue  region  ol  the  Adirondack  moun- 
tains. 1:.  nt  about  six  weeks,  and  in  the  tunc 
have  shot  mmy-six  deer  and  a  moose.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  shot  fourteen  of  the  deer  und  tue  moose,  tue  latter  weighing 
tuudred  pounds. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  delivered  at  New  Orleans  for 
twelve  years  was  as  t.niuws  : — Number  of  bales,  13,692,1134;  val- 
ue, «4'J»,b;i4,27J  ;  average  •■  12  1-2.  This  vast  quantity 
of  colion  has,  at  the  low  late  oi  lreight,  paid  $54,768,000  lor 
illation,  and  much  ot  it  two  freights— one  to  the  north,  and 
taence  to  Kurop 

Commander  Downing,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  died  at 
Bristol,  Pa.,  lately.  Commander  Downing  was  recently  depriv- 
ed of  his  command  by  a  court-martial,  owiug  to  his  conduct  in 
South  America,  m  relation  to  the  reception  of  Commodore  Coe 
Oil  board  a  U.  fc>.  ship,  alter  Coe  had  benayed  lile  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 

The  increase  of  Catholic  priests  in  England,  is  at  the  rate  of 
25  a  year,  while  those  of  the  Church  of  England  increase  at  the 
rate  of  about  300  a  year.  The  number  ot  chapels  lor  Roman 
Catholic  worship  has  risen  since  1851,  from  0m>  to  658,  and  of 
clergy,  from  S20  lo  'J25.  The  number  of  female  religious  houses 
has  somewhat  increased,  but  not  those  of  the  male. 

In   the  East   Ini  tren  are   rarely  washed   in  water;  but 

ic  oiled  every  day.  A  child's  head  can  be  kept  much 
cleaner  if  oiled  than  without  it,  and  many  young  persons  with 
hectic  cheeks  would   p  ver  know  the  last   days  of  con- 

sumption, if  their  parents  would  insist  on  bavin  t,  back 

oil  two  or  ihree  times  a  week. 
The  Hebrew  physicians  seem  to  have  considered  oil  as  more  effi- 
cacious than  any  other  remedy. 


.foreign  Jttrns. 


Twelve  autograph   sermons  of  Euther  have  recently  been  dis- 
d  at  Kaksan,  in  Hungary. 

There  is  a  rumor  in  print,  that  Miss  Cushman  intends  taking 
the  Haymarket,  London,  for  a  winter  season. 

A.  Dumas  has  been  appointed  by  the  French  government  to  col- 
lect all  the  popular  ballad  poetry  of  the  south  of  France. 

There  is  a  grape  vine  in  Paris,  which  was  planted  by  Racine  in 
1699,  which  is  consequently  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old, 
and  this  year  bears  a  splendid  quality  of  grape. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  has  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  with,  it  is  sup- 
firmans  authorizing  the  foundation  of  several  religious  es- 
tablishments, and  even  a  synagogue  for  the  Jews. 

Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay,  president  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  Edinburg,  has  presented  an  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  books  to  the  library  of  that  establishment. 

The  Russian  General  Bodisco  has  been  restored  to  his  native 
country  by  the  French  emperor.     Before  leaving,  he  addres 
letter  "to  "the  editor  of  the  Courricr  de  1'  Eure,    speaking   in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  generous  kindness  of  the  French  people. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  London  journals  docs  not  think 
much  of  the  services  of  the  allies  of  the  French  and  English  in 
the  Crimea  ;  he  says  that  "  the  Sardinians  are  doing  nothing,  and 
the  Turks  are  helping  them."     This  is  probably  near  the  truth. 

Andrew  Crosso,  a  well  known  chemist  and  electrician,  died 
lately,  in  England.      He  was  ardent 

and  laborious  in  his  scientific  pursuits.  His  development  of  ani- 
mal life  in  a  caustic  solution  of  potash  and  flint,  by  galvanism, 
created  much  excitement  a  few  years  since. 

Among  the  latest  novelties  in  Paris  is  the  Alma  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. It  has  rounded  cornels  enriched  by  elegant  embroider- 
ed designs,  and  trimmed  with  shells  of  line  Valencicnm 
placed  flat.  The  embroidery  nearly  covers  the  cambric,  and  is  a 
succession  of  small  spots,  with  here  and  there  a  lam  i 
helmets  and  flags  ;  and  at  each  corner  is  a  man  ou  horseback,  iu 
full  armor. 

«  —.»  > 

Sanos  of  (Solo. 


....  Indiscriminate  pursuit  of  pcifect  infallibility  leads  to 
mediocrity. — Fusdi. 

....  Society  repudiates  incomplete  talents,  as  nature  removes 
feeble  or  misshapen  creatures. — Bah 

....  He  that  dies  a  martyr,  proves  that  he  was  not  a  knave, 
but  by  no  means  that  he  was  not  a  fool. —  Cotton. 

....  The  lessons  of  disappointment,  humiliation  and  blunder, 
impress  more  than  those  of  a  thousand  masters. — Fuseh. 

....    We   never   love  heartily  but  once,  and  that    is  thi 
time  we  love.      Succeeding   inclinations  are  kss  involuntary. — 
La  Bruyere. 

Envy  feeds  upon  the  living — after  death  it  ceases  :  then, 

every  man's  well  earned  honors  defend  him  against  calumny. — 
Ovid. 

....  A  copious  measure  of  evil  is  sometimes  assigned  to  ordin- 
ary and  contracted  minds  ;  whilst  greater  faculties  us  frequently 
evaporate  in  indolence  and  languor. — Balzac. 

....  If  thou  desircst  case,  in  the  first  place  take  care  of  the  ease 
of  thy  mind,  for  that  will  make  all  other  sufferings  easy  ;  but  noth- 
ing can  support  a  man  whose  mind  is  wounded. — Fuller. 

....   The  little  mind  who  loves  itself  will  write  and  think  with 
the  vulgar;  but  the  great  mind  will    be  bravely  eccentric, 
scorn  thi'  beaten  road,  from  universal  benevolence. — Goldsmith. 

....   I  have  lived  to  know  the  great  secret  of  human  happiness 
is  this — never  sutler  your  energies  lo  stagnate.     The  old  adi 
"  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,"  conveys  an  abominable  lie.       You 
cannot  have   too   many  ;  poker,  tongs,  and   all — keep   them   all 
going. — Dr.  K.  I).  Clarke. 

....  A  guilty  conscience  is  like  a  whirlpool,  drawing  in  all  to 
itself,  which  otherwise  would  pass  by.  *  *  *  Be  fearful  ouly  of 
thyself;  and  stand  in  awe  of  none  more  than  thine  own  con- 
science. There  is  a  Cato  in  every  man  ;  a  severe  censor  of  his 
manners.     And  he  that   r<  !i is  judge,  will  seldom   do 

anything  he  need  repent  of. — Fuller. 


*  -*»•-*-  » 


Joker's  Bnbget. 


The  attempt  to  make  omelets  out  of  "  egg "  coal  has  been 
abandoned. 

"  Hold  your  tongue  for  a  fool,"  said  an  Irishman,  to  his  wife. 
"  Then  you'll  be  alter  speaking  ?"  was  the  cutting  reply. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  printer  who  is  so  enthusiastic  in 
his  business,  that  he  never  sits  down  to  dinner  without  insisting 
on  seeing  a  proof  of  the  pudding. 

A  bachelor  advertised  for  a  "  helpmate  ;  one  who  would  prove 
a  companion  for  his  heart,  his  hand  and  his  lot."  A  fair  ouo  re- 
plying, asked  very  earnestly,  "  how  big  is  your  lot?" 

In  the  present  day  it  can  no  Ion  lid  that  "kissing  goes 

bv  favor,"  as  it  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  every  person  may 
take  a  buss  (omuibusj  for  sixpence. 

"  Pap,  has  Mr.  Jones's  eyes  got  feet  ?"  "  Why,  my  boy  ?" 
"  Because  I  heard  mother  say  to  Mr.  Doolittle  that  at  a  party  the 
other  evening,  Mr.  Jones's  eyes  followed  her  all  over  the  room." 

" Is  there  much  water  in  tl  ly'<"  inquired  a  gen- 

tleman of  his  Irish  girl,  as  she  came  up  from  th  "  It  is 

full  on  the  bottom,  sir,  but  there's  none  at  the  top,"  said  Biddy. 

A  young  man  at  a  tea  party,  overheard  one  lad  anoth- 

er, "1  have  something  tor  your  private  ear,"  ami  i  ly  ex- 

claimed :  "  1  protest  against  it,  tor  privateering  is  illegal." 

A  Maltese  oflfered    his    services  .man    nt    Alexandria. 

"Know  English  well,  sir,"   said  he,    "  have  served  many  1. 
gentlemen;  I'm  English   subject,   sir;    1  get  drunk,  get  drunk, 
sir." 

The  latest  peculiarity  of  John  Bull  is  recorded  by  the  French 
An  English  lady  and  gentleman  are  making  the  tour  of 
i,  on  purpose  to  indulge  in  midnight  battling  in  the  differ- 
ent rivers. 

A  man  named  Stone,  exclaimed  in  a  tavern,  "  I'll  bet  a  sove- 
reign I  have  the  hardest  name  in  the  i 

one  of  the  company,  "  what's  your  name  '"  "  Stone,"  cried  the 
first.  "  Hand  me  the  money,"  said  the  other,  "  my  name  is 
Harder." 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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M.  M.  BALLOU,  "tor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  aud  Broi  Mass. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 
THE    OLD    HOMESTEAD. 

BT  MRS.  ANN  8.  RET 

Author  of    "  Fashion   and    i 

The  lid  book,  exceeding 

equd  In  te  rent  with  that  celebrated  nook,  bat  varied  with 
pleaiuui  -  character*. 

lualled. 
BKOTHBR, 
126  Sew  York. 

TWO  MOST  EXCELLENT  NOVELS. 
THE     ELDE  R    SI  ST  E  R. 

BY  MARIAN  JAMES. 

ETHEL:  OR,  THE  DOUBLE  ERROR. 

By  tl  hor. 

In  uniform  ToU.,  cloth.  12mo.     Price,  75  cts.  each. 

■■ni  "Ethel  " 

ncing  unusual  pow- 

<-  admir- 

ned  during  the  year. 

Bit  OTHER, 

lew  York. 

FIRST    PREMIUM    MELODEONS. 

TUB  V£XY  BEST   Xt 

.  D.  &   II.  W.  SMITH 

ill  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
constantly  on  exhibition  at  their 
ioms, 

No.  41T  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to 

the  in- 
like  :hepcr- 

ium  over  all 

tts  Charitable 

Mechan- 

Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 

ith  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 

is  the  OROAN  HARMO- 
I  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
nt  therefor. 

with  aviewofpnr- 
b   ve  the  rent  credited 
tent  of  the  purchase  money.       tf       sept  29 

[■ABLISHKD  IN   1780.] 

PREMIUM    CHOCOLATE, 

W.  BAKER  &,  Co.'s 
American ,   French,   Homoeopathic 
and    Vanilla   *  Prepared 

Cocoa;  1 

.  Cocoa  Shells ;  Crack- 
articles    are  an  excellent 
children,  Invalids  and  per- 

Leaf.  Flo.oranrl  Fruit )  than  induce   I  excite- 

M.wiiA  a}n,e,lt  attendant  upon  the 

ecom- 
m»  *r».  N  arren.  Jack- 

is,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 

-lie  by  all  the  principal  Grocers   in  the   United 

York, 
phia,  T.  V.  Brundigc,  Baltimore, 
Kennetl 

\  Co.,  Dorchester, Mass. 


$15,000. 


i  i— FIFTEEN   THOUSAND   DOLLARS  FOR    TEN 

D  DOLLARS  FOR  EIGHT 

•VXD    FIVE    HUNDRED    DOL- 
I-'ITE  DOLLARS, 
iress  SAMUEL  SWAN, 

oct  20        3t  Atlanta.  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
A    DOMESTIC     STORY. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLING  H    Dt'TLER  LUNG. 

Fully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  In  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  U.  DAVIS.  Publisher,  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  3m 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN   8c  CO., 

and  1  SCMM1  >STON, 

t  ITERS  and  Wholesale  and 

Uet;til  Dealers  in  Hate! 
|elry.    Military   and    Fancj 

olTer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
i  retail,  a  large  i 
ment  of 

■  and  (Je- 

and  Bin  'Wares, 

i  Ware,  Fan 
and  cur; 

of  Rich  Silver  Pine  Jew- 

len  Eagle.    s8 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Ball's  P 

b    received    the   prize  medals  at    the 
in  London,  in   1851.  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
troprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  I 

Co., 
Green  Block,  135. 137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
sept  1 


NEW  WORKS    JUST   ITKLIS11ED 

SAMUEL    FRENCH, 

No.  121    f  GET,  NEW  YORK. 

Tim  •■■ 

■i.     By 
Waldo  lloward.     Price,  60  cents. 

\TII :  nr.  The  Western  Trail.    A  Story  of  Frontier 
uru.     liv  Dr.  J.  II.  Robiuflon.     Price, 

THE  IRON  I  ofErrol.    By  Bjl- 

ranua  Cobb,  Jr.    Price,  26  «  i 
THE  DUCAl  or,  The  II  ilr  and  the  Daarper. 

ily.     By  Arthur  Mcrtou,  A.  U 

THE  ARROW  OF  GOLD:  or. The  Shell  Gatherer.  By  tho 
author  of  •■  Secrets  of  the  Cells  "    Price,  26  rents. 

or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana     By  A. 
W.  Bumner.     Price.  'J5  eeiits. 

THE  KING  AND  THE  COBBLER.  By  Austin  C.  Bur- 
dirk.     Pri© 

THK  1  UIK  ORIENT:  or,  The  Hindoo  Mer- 

ehanl  Bj  Geo   P.  Bumham.   Price,  26  cents. 

T11K  SEA-WITCH  I  nr,  The  African  IJundroon.  By  Lieu- 
tenant Hurray.     Price, 

THK  LAW  8T0DENX :  or.  The  Struggle)  of  a  Heart.    By 

THE  INFANT  BRIDE  OF  TKIWILLO.  By  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  .Ir.     Price,  2/i  .x-nts. 

Bl  INCA  :  or.  The  St«r  nf  tho  Valley.  By  Augustine  J. 
H    Duganne.     Price 

TliKi  ZE.     A  Story  of  Artanrl  Ileirt  iuFlo- 

TIIE  JUGGLER    OF    NANKIN:   or,  The  tlrainlce's   Plot. 

ib,  Jr.     Price,  26  cents. 
THE  ROMAN   SOPRANO:  or,  The  Captain  of  the  Swiss 

THE  ItOYAI,  GREENS:  or,  The  Scout  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.     By  I)r  J.  i  -  cents. 

D:  or,  The  Heir  of  Glen vllle     A  Revolu- 
tionary Story.  By  Francis  A.  Darin  '.cents. 

PAOL1NA:  or.  The  su.il  of  the  Arno.  A  Talc  of  the 
'I  iui  t  I .     By  Man  m^;  the 

8600  prize  tale.    The  book  contain  i,  with 

ei^ht  fine  engravings.     Price.  60  cents. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SILVER  CROSS :  or,  Hafed  the 
Lion  of  Tnrkettan.  A  Tale  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
Bj  i  Being  a 

Toll  m  tine  engrar- 

ITIE  FISHER  GIRL:  or,  The  Old  Man  of  the 
By  Austin  C.  Burdick.     Price,  26  cents. 
THE  KING  OF  THE  SEA.     A  Tale  of  the  Fearless  and 
Free.     By  Ned  Buntliue.     Price.  2o  cents. 

:A:  or,  The  £  int.     A  Romance  of 

the  Revolution.  By  Ben:  Perley  Poore.  Price,  25  cents. 

THK  QUEEN  OF  THE  SKA  :  or,  Our  Lady  of  th»  Ocean. 

AT.  trife  and  Chivalry .     By  Ned  Buntline. 

Price,  26  cents. 

THK  PRINCE  CORSAIR.     A  Tale  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

By  Augustine  J.  II.  Duganne.    Pries,  26  cents. 
ISIDORE   DB  MONTIONY:   or.  The  Smugglers  of  St. 

Malo      By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  dr.     Price.  26  < 

PAUL  irgeof  the  Antilles.     By 

bb,  Jr.     Price,  26  cents. 

NELL   N0ELL,  THE   LIGHT  KEEPER'S   TREASURE. 

lorge  P.  Burnham.     Price.  20  cents. 
THE  QIPSET:  or,  The  Bobbers  of  Naples.     A  Story  of 
Love  and  Pride.     By  Lieut.  Murray.     Price.  25  cents. 

CLARA  HOPKINS:  or.  A  Memoir  of  City  Life.  By  Os- 
good Biadbury.     Price,  25  cents. 

THE  ORANGE  GIRL  OP  VENICE  tor.  The  Downfall  of  the 

Council  of  Ten.    By  Dennis  Hannigan.    Price,  25  cents. 

PS  OF  THE  OLD  SMITHY.    A  Sequel  to  Ada 

the  Betrayed.     Price,  25  cents. 

IVAN  THE  SK'.IF:  or.  The  Russian  and  the  Circi 
A  Story  of  Russia.  Turkey  and  By  Austin  C. 

Burdick.    I'ri  e.  26  cei 
HENRV   LA  NTJTT:  or.  The  Foundling  of  the  Castle  of 
la.     A  Tale  of  Navarre  in   the  Olden  Time.     By 
Austin  C.  Burdick.     Price,  26  cents. 
ANNIE,  THE  ORPHAN  GIRL  OF  ST.  MARY:   or.  Tho 
Golden  Marriage.     By  Shortfellow.     Price.  25  cents. 
*#*  All  the  above  named  publications  may  he  obtained 
at  all  of  the  |  and  of  the  news  ageuts  in 

ited  States  and  the  Canadas. 
0="  Eight  of  the  25  cent  books  will  be  sold  for  SI.    Se- 
■ai   the  above,  and   they  will  be  sent  according  to 
wish,  either  by  mail  or  ex] 

to  ihs  Trade— S8  per  hundred;  $70  per  thou- 
and.     All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
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■\TEW  nnd  successful  Method  of  curing  CONSUMPTION 
1>    an  !  I  LOUS  DISEASES. 

Dr.    I..   B.  WRIGHT'S  1'IDOTE  has 

cured-;  Is  after  the  last  hope  had  fled.    Try  it. 

ou  will  not  be  deceived. 

ill.  .-.t  409  Broadway.  New  York  ; 
and  at   Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
tf  oct  6 

B ALLOWS  HISTORY  OF  CUBA:  or,  Notes  or 
a  Traveller  in  the  -   wishes  to 

a,  will  And  am  i  'ion  in 

1    historical  narrative.     But   the 
■not  the  only  features  of  inter 

rs,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 
\>7~  enclosing  the  price  -f  the  book  will  re- 

stagt.    Price, 
in  paper.  50  cents:  in  cloth,  Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  k  ,rrs, 

j'an  13 tf Boston,  Mass. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOB  actually  restores  or 
ii-  hair  when 

Standing.      In  eases  of  loss  nf  h.iir  bv  f 

n  known    to  fail.     Testimonials  from 
id  gentlemen  of  the  high 
bility. 
are  applied,  and  no  mom  the  hair  is  en- 

tors  of  Swedish  Jin.  Vork.7' 

July  7  tf 

A   BALM  for  every  Wound.     DYER'S  HEALING  EM- 
BROCATION  cures  all  Wounds,  Cuts,  Brui 

Sold  by  all  Bruggists.  • 


IMMEN!  i!I 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZDJE  I.\  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

.;    i:\  i:i;v  AMERICAN    II 1 1. ME. 
r.  on  January  1. 18S6,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  toau  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 

than  any  of    tin  .  and 

forming  two  .  ,  hundred  pages  each,  or 

twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  p.r  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

IUixoc's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  now  type, 
upon  fine  whj  matter  is  carefully  com- 

piled ji  in  l  arranged  bj  tho  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  hai  hern  known  to  tin-  public  1  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  its  j^e.s  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  Ipiced  with  a  record  of  tin-  notable  events  of  the 
i  .-ri<  s  and  improvement! 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  ag 
pnnioii  tor  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  1 
Any  piT5ou  end  'lie  proprietor,  afl 

shall   receivi  me  for  one  year;  or  any 

Lng  us  siatccn   subscribers  shall  receive  tho 
seventeenth  copj  gratia. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,   Puh'isher  ami  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Treuiout  and  Brunifield  Stf..  Boston. 

COMMENTS  OF  THE    PI1ESS. 

Truly  the  cheapest  monthly  publication  in  the  world. 
— Boston  Daily  Mail. 

How  one  hundred  pajres  of  reading  matter  can  be  fur- 
nished monthly,  throughout  the  year,  for  one  dollar  per 
annum,  is  to  us  an  unsolved  rid  lie.—  Evening  Transcript. 

Mr.  Ballou  gives  us  in  his  Dollar  Bfagasina,  a  rich,  in- 
tellectual treat,  containing  titles,   sketches,  biogr 
news,  wit  and  humor,  covering  one  hundi 
clo-eiy   printed  pastes,  upon   Que  white  paper  and   new 
typo,  at  a  pri^e  which  forms  a  new  era  in  serial   publica- 
tions— Boston  Times. 

While  such  works  as  Ballou "s  Dollar   Monthly  can  be 
had  for  on*  dollar  a  year,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  reader,* 
illion. — Salem  ( Mass  )  Gazttte. 

Full  of  capital  reading,  each  number  is  fresh,  witty,  in- 
I    instructive.      The  price  is  next    to  giving   it 
.ml  it  is  only  by  reason  of  its  immense  circulation 
that  it  cau  he  atlorded. —  Tribune. 

Few  e^t-i'olishments  in  this  country  have  facilities  that 
enable  them  to  publish  nnch  a  work,  at  so  remarkably 
low  a  rate. — IlrraM,  Xew  York. 

With  three  times  the  itmount  of  reading  matter  usually 
contained  in  other  monthlies,  it  is  exactly  one  third  their 
price! — Springfield  Era. 

Containing  not  one  vulgar  word  or  line,  it  i*  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  fire  ion .     It  is  cheap,  cheaper, 
it. —  Vermont  Wutehman. 

Not  yet  one  year  old,  it  circulates  by  thousands  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. —  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette. 

This  work  (Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly),  like  all  which 
come  fiom  this  extensive  publishing  house,  is  valuable, 
not  alone  for  its  remark  eas,  but  for  the  ex- 

ceedingly interesting  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  chaste 
character  of  It*  well  tilled  pages.  No  wonder  it  is  so  pop- 
ular.—  Christian  Freeman.  Boston. 


SPORTSMAN'S    PORTFOLIO 

or 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable    Book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Of  large  quarto  size .  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,     FISHING,    AND     HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  t  le  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
-  this  pictorial  OEM,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWBNTT-FIV1      CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
Illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  .should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  a; ■..■. 
pictorial  character  and  cheap:  .    print   but  a 

limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom field  Sts.,  Boston. 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA 

kK.  H.  E.  MORRILIi,  a  skilful   physician  of  New 


TV 


York  city,  in   his  remarks  on   Dyspep 

:   ino   to  improve  bl  energy 

ich,  is  that  prepared  by  I>r.  Geo.  it    G 
Le  l  the  OXYGENATED  BITTERS.     I  would  pub- 
lish the  recipe  for  preparing  this  valuable  medicine,  if  I 
bat  as  1  do  not,  I  can  only  recommend 

astonishing  success  in  obsti  of  Dyhpbpsm, 

Asthma,  and  Gbneral  Debilit?  OF  TBI  SrSTJOf,  places  it 

mderfol  discoveries  in  medical    < 
and  has  given  it  a  reputation    fr.r   beyond   any  remedy 
its,  in  all  their  various  forms. 
The  OXYGENATED  Bl  .-thing  which 

can  in'  i  the  medicine  has  do  similarity  what- 

ever to  aired  as  "  Bit- 

ters." being  purely  a  medicinal  compound,  in  which  are 

.  and  a  pecu- 
liar oxygenab  l  property  hitherto  unknown  It  i-<  a  mild 
and  ag]  [funis. 

and  assisting  nature  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the  In 

m.      Numerous  let: 
of  the  proprietors,  from  those  who  have  been  cured  or 
greatly  benefited  '  ine 

8BTH  W.  FOWl  Washington  St..  Boston, 

Proprietors.  Sold  by  their  agents  everywhere.     6t 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 
CHKKhY  ANDJJ  PHILADELPHIA, 

MANUFACT1  of  PHTNTTNO- 

m  of  Print*  rs.     The  Picto- 
rial i*  printed  with  this  Ink. 
Rkflt.lnce — Ballou's  Pictorial. 
aug  11  eptf  JOHN  WOODRUFF,  Agent, 


BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

—A— 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLl'STRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

A  PAPER  FOR  '  'ME. 


The  object  of  the  j  hi  the  most  elegant 

and  available  form,  a  weekly   lit. 
events  of  the  day. 

the  wh  i  with  wit  and  humor.     I 

■ 
h 

in  nil  parts  of  the  world  i,  alto- 
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ENGLISH  MAIL  STEAMER  "ALLIANCE.' 

This  splendid  boat,  in  which  many  an  American  traveller  has 
made  the  passage  from  Southampton  to  Havre,  is  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  British  naval  architecture,  and  remind*  us,  in  a  good  many 
particulars,  of  an  American  built  boat.  She  is  said  to  be  the  fast- 
est steam  packet-boat  which  has  ever  plied  across  the  Channe  , 
and  we  can  readily  receive  the  statement  when  we  scan  her  model, 
and  glance  at  her  proportions.  She  was  built  for  the  South- 
western Railwav  Company,  which  runs  a  fleet  of  the  finest  ves- 
sels in  the  British  mail  and  packet  service.  It  is  stated  that  by 
her  excellent  performance  some  hours  are  saved  in  the  transit  trom 
Southampton  to  Havre.     The  vessel  was  named  the      Alliance, 


ENGLISH   MAIL   STEAMER   ALLIANCE. 

in  honor  of  the  happy  union  of  France  and  England  for  so  many 
centuries  antagonistic  powers.  She  is  commanded  by  Captain 
Smith,  late  of  the  Atalanta,  an  officer  well  known  to  American 
travellers  for  his  gentlemanly  and  seamanlike  qualities  1  he 
British  boats  cannot  vie  with  ours  in  splendor  and  the  Alliance 
makes  no  pretensions  to  do  so,  but  for  strength  and  comfortable 
arrangements  she  has  hardly  a  superior  The  old  fashioned 
steamboats  that  conveyed  passengers  from  England  and  France 
were  sadly  deficient  in  accommodation  and  in  ventilation,  sotliat 
the  passage  was  a  sort  of  purgatory  to  those  who  embarked  tor 
business  and  pleasure.  The  boat  of  which  we  have  given  a  draw- 
ing is  far  in  advance  of  any  of  her  predecessors. 


THE  SULTAN  OF  TURKEY. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  present  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  he 
appears  in  public  when  moving  through  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  style  and  with  the  attendance  that  befits  his  rank. 
Though  considerable  parade  attends  the  public  appearance  of 
crowm-d  heads  in  the  West  of  Europe,  still  the  "divinity  that 
doth  hedge  a  king  "  is  not  so  apparent  there  as  in  the  Last.  I  he 
name  of  Sultan  is  still  a  word  of  power  with  the  servile  and  super- 
stitious inhabitants  of  Turkey.  They  behold  in  him  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  the  vice-regent  of  the  Prophet  upon  earth, 
and  are  readv  to  lick  the  dust  before  his  horse's  feet,  or  kiss  with 
trembling  and  devout  lips  the  hem  of  his  garment. 


THE    SULTAN    OF   TURRET    ON    HORSEBACK    IS    THE    STREETS    OF    CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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S1ATE  OF  GEORGIA. 

"  Last  of  the  thirteen,"  Georgia  adopted  an  armorial  bearing 
itive  of  the  constitution,  supported  by  those  figurative  pillars 
of  strength — "  wisdom,  justice  and  moderation,"  with  a  "  conti- 
nentaller  "  on  guard.     These  arms  are  shown  conspicuously  in  the 
npanying  emblematic  design  by  Billings.     At  the  base  of  the 
picture,  two  Indian  girls  in  their  canoes  are  gathering  flowers.    To 
the  right  of  the  shield,  we  see  the  middle  section  of  the  State,  with 
its  "  stone  mountain "  surmounted  by  a  lookout  tower.     A  rail- 
road skirts  its  base,  giving  life  to  many  flourishing  towns  upon  its 
( >n  a  yet  nearer  plane  of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  field 
hands  gathering  cotton.     High  up  on  the  left  of  the  shield,  the 
artist  has  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  renowned  Tuccoa  Falls,  and 
beneath,  the  arrival  of  De  Soto  and  his  knights,  in   1541.     The 


highlands  of  Georgia  abound  in  magnificent  scenery,  making  it  an 
American  Switzerland.  Until  within  twenty  years  it  was  the  cho- 
sen home  of  the  Oherokccs.  The  agricultural  region  yields  heavy 
crops  of  corn  and  wheat,  while  cotton  and  rice  are  among  the  sta- 
ple productions.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  wealth,  Georgia 
has  rich  mines  of  iron,  of  gold,  and  of  other  minerals.  There  is 
an  United  States'  mint  at  Dahtonega,  in  the  centre  of  the  gold 
region.  The  first  regular  colony  was  planted  in  1733  at  Yama- 
craw  Bluff,  now  the  city  of  Savannah.  The  founder  was  General 
Oglethorpe;  but  in  1754  the  colony  was  given  up  to  the  crown. 
In  the  revolution,  it  was  the  scene  of  several  desperate  conflicts, 
and  furnished  many  brave  men  for  the  army.  Georgia  ratified  the 
constitution  on  the  2d  of  January,  1788.  (jeorgia  was  among  the 
first  States  which  constructed  long  lines  of  railroads,  and  their  pro- 


fitable operation  has  done  much  to  enrich  her  citizens.     At  the  last 
census  she  had  9UG,185  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  31   per  cent 
since  1840,  ami  many  of  her  cities  doubled    their   size   and  their 
wealth  during  the  same  decade.     In  addition  to  a  university  at 
Athens,  there  are  colleges  at   Milledgcville,  Oxford,  Penfnld  and 
Macon,  with  a  medical  college  at  Augusta.     1231    public  si 
furnish  ample  means  of  education  for  all,  and  there  are  21!)  i 
mies  for  the  more  advanced  in  study.    Georgia  contains  39,680,000 
acres,  and  has  81,364  farmers,  besides  some  ten  thousand  agricul- 
tural laborers.     The  estimated  cash  value  of  her  farms  is  $95,'.  5.1,- 
445,  and  of  the  fanning  implements  85,894,150.     Iutcrnal   im- 
provements have  imposed  a  heavy  State  tax  upon  Georgia,  yi 
finances  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  she  is  among  the  most  pros- 
perous of  the  States. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'n  Pictorial  ] 
OR, — 

THE    MYSTERIES  OF  MEXICO. 

A    ROMANCE    OF    OUR    DAY. 

bt  auoustine  j.  h.  dugannb. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER    XXIV.— [continued.! 
The  prompt  action  of  the  Yankee,  his  flashing  eyes,  and  the 
of  the  negro  Hannibal,  who  followed   closely,  intimidated 

the  ruffian  soldiers.  The  one  whom  Dosenbnry  had  struck  fled 
first,  and  the  other  villain,  dropping  his  raised  weapon  and  aban- 
doning his  wounded  comrade,  turned  and  disappeared  through 
an  opposite  door.  The  Yankee  took  no  further  thought  of  either. 
He  had  caught  the  sinking  form  of  Mexicana  in  his  stalwort 
arms,  and  heheld  her  beautiful  face  upraised  to  his  with  a  look 
which  repaid  him  for  all  the  perils  he  had  passed  through — a 
look  of  gratitude  and  love. 

Dosenbnry  was  no  poet.  But  as  he  knolt  beside  the  body  of 
Don  Manuel  and  supported  that  beautiful  maiden  upon  his  man- 
ly breast,  whilst  his  weather  beaten  face  was  illumined  with  an 
expression  tender  as  a  mother's  when  she  hushes  her  babe  to 
slumber,  ho  surely  exhibited,  in  his  whole  manner,  and  truly  felt 
in  his  heart,  more  of  the  pure  elements  of  poetry  than  could  he 
wrought  into  an  epic  of  description. 

Hannibal  beheld  the  meeting,  and  his  hand,  which  had  half 
d  the  wounded  marauder,  released  its  hold  and  permitted 
the  wretch  to  stagger  from  the  room  and  escape.  The  Yankee's 
first  care  was  to  convey  the  orphan  girl  to  n  place  of  safety,  and 
to  take  measures  for  the  disposal  of  Don  Manuel's  remains.  II« 
soon  learned  from  Mexicana  tho  brief  hut  fearful  particulars  of  her 
experience  during  the  dreadful  days  of  the  siege,  and,  moreover, 
that  the  death  of  her  father  had  left  the  lovely  girl  almost  friend- 
less in  Vera  Cruz,  the  social  as  well  as  business  relations  of  the 
admiuistradure  having  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  capital  and 
interior  provinces  of  Mexico. 

After  parting  at  Tampieo  from  the  fellow-travellers  to  whom 
they  had  been  indebted  so  greatly  in  the  affair  with  the  brigands, 
Don  .Manuel  and  his  daughter  were  escorted  by  Colonel  Nunez 
without  further  peril  or  adventure,  until  they  reached  Vera  Cruz. 
the  blockade  of  the  port  was  in  full  force,  and  the  adminis- 
,  instead  of  embarking  at  once,  concluded  to  remain,  partly 
in  order  to  receive  expected  advices  from  Mexico,  and  partly  to 
avail  himself  of  a  Spanish  ship  which  was  to  depart  in  a  few 
weeks  foUiis  native  country.  Hut  the  old  Castilian  was  destined 
never  to  behold  that  land  to  which  his  thoughts  of  late  had  been 
so  anxiously  directed.  A  severe  illness,  the  result  of  excitement 
and  fatigue,  prostrated  him  for  several  months,  and  when,  under 
the  care  of  his  affectionate  daughter,  he  once  more  recovered  his 
strength,  it  was  to  learn  with  new  anxiety  that  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz  had  been  marked  for  capture  by  the  Americans,  and  that 
the  army  of  General  Scott  was  about  investing  its  wall 
this  crisis,  too,  their  new  friend,  Don  Ferrado  Nunez,  who  had 
established  a  claim  on  their  regard  by  his  constant  attentions 
during  Don  Manuel's  illness,  was  recalled  to  the  interior  by  an 
order  from  head-quarters,  and,  with  his  command,  obliged  to 
depart  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Mexicana  clung  to  and  sustained  her  parent — but  alas  !  the 
blow  at  last  fell  upon  the  poor  child.  By  her  side,  almost  within 
her  arms,  the  blind  bolt  of  death  reached  her  trembling  sire.  A 
shell,  whose  curving  ascent  she  had  watched  as  it  rose  over  the 
walls,  came  crashing  upon  the  roof  of  the  dwelling  in  which  she 
remained  with  Don  Manuel.  Through  roof  and  ceilings,  down 
to  the  apartment  in  which  the  doomed  man  lay,  descended  tho 
terrible  missile,  riving  walls  and  tearing  furniture  ;  down  it  rush- 
ed, and  bursting  upon  the  very  floor  beneath  the  maiden's  feet, 
finished  its  dreadful  course.  Mexicana  escaped  unharmed,  though 
the  explosion  shook  tho  mansion,  and  overthrew  its  massy  front. 
She  rose  to  her  feet  unharmed — but  alas  1  it  was  to  behold  her 
father  bleeding  and  dying  before  her,  a  fragment  of  the  shell 
having  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  the  administradore. 

Through  the  long  day  and  dreadful  night  which  followed  the 
capture  of  the  city,  Mexicana  remained,  half-stupefied,  beside  the 
body  of  her  sire,  until  some  ruffian  soldiers,  such  as  are  to  bo 
found  in  every  army,  ranging  the  city  through  the  midnight  hours, 
had  penetrated  to  the  lofty  mansion  in  search  of  plunder  and  ad- 
venture. The  beautiful  maiden  appeared  to  their  drunken 
prize  of  no  common  value,  and  their  hardened  natures  heeded  not 
body  which  absorbed  her  attention.  But  Mexicana, 
and  tender  though  she  seemed,  was  of  the  royal  nature 
which  defends  itself  against  a  host.  Her  father's  pistols  lay  be- 
side the  shattered  couch,  and  with  what  bravery  she  could  use 
them  had  already  been  attested  by  the  fall  of  one  of  her  assail- 
ants, when  the  timely  arrival  of  Duscnbury  and  Hannibal  rescued 
her  onee  more  from  impending  dan;. 

The  joy  with  which  Mexicana  welcomed   the  presence  of  her 
i.iend  can  only  be  sympathized  with  by  one,  who,  like 
this  poor  child,  had  first  been  deprived  of  her  only  relative  by  so 
a  fate;  yet  it  was  a  joy,  of  course,  shadowed  by  tho  "mem- 
ory of  all  she  had  suffered,  and   tho   bitter  of  her 
citation.     Dusenhury,  quick  and   rou                   >n,  was 
iture  tender  as  brave  ;  and  his  i 
ed  all  the  consolation  which 

tion  of  a  brother.     It  was  he  who  took  chi  II  the  details 

ary  in  order  that  fitting  respect  might  he  rendered  to  the 


who  obtained  the  requisite  protection  and  safe- 
guard for  t!i  :  ts  which  wen'  in  Vera 
Cruz;  and  in  all  that  he  undertook,  the  Yankee  preserved  a  quiet 
and  dignity  which  impressed  Mexicana  more  strongly  than  ever 
with  the  sterling  qualities  of  soul  concealed  beneath  his  rude 
exterior. 

The  funeral  arrangements  were  completed,  and,  followed  by 
Duscnbury  and  Mexicana,  with  a  few  citizens  who  had  known  the 
administradore,  the  remains  of  Don  Manuel  Hibera  were  borne  to 
their  last  resting-place.  II  :  had  hoped  that  his  native  Castile 
might  receive  his  dust,  but  Heaven,  for  its  own  wise  purposes,  had 
overruled  the  wish,  and,  as  Mexico  had  been  the  scene  of  his  life 
jks,  so  now  it  became  the  land  of  his  repose. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE    IIATTLE    OF    CEnii.0    COKDO. 

The  reader  will  now  accompany  the  transition  of  this  true 
narrative  from  the  dismantled  towers  and  ruined  dwellings  of  the 
True  Cross  City,  to  the  environs  of  the  Mexican  capital,  and  tho 
borders  of  that  lake  so  romantic  in  its  historical  associations  and 
beautiful  in  itself,  Tezcuco. 

Two  great  events  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  Mexico  had  just 
taken  place  ;  two  great  reverses  sustained  by  the  republic's  arms 
had  opened  the  way  to  her  interior  for  two  invading  armies.  On 
the  22d  of  February  had  been  fought  the  great  battle  of  Buena 
'Vista,  which,  though  claimed  as  a  success  by  Santa  Anna,  had 
resulted  in  the  retreat  of  that  general  with  his  entire  army,  and 
the  occupation  of  several  new  points  by  the  troops  of  his  adver- 
sary, Taylor. 

But  the  mischance  of  Buena  Vi»ta  was  followed  by  a  disaster 
infinitely  more  threatening  ;  for  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  occur- 
ring in  the  space  of  one  month  after  tho  retreat  of  the  Mexican 
commander-in-chief,  opened  wide  the  gulf  gate  of  Mexico  to  the 
men  and  armaments  of  the  enemy,  and  threw  twelve  thousand 
soldiers,  flushed  with  conquest,  right  upon  the  highway  which 
conducted  to  the  capital.  That  highway  must  therefore  be  de- 
fended ;  and  to  effect  this  result,  Santa  Anna  traversed  the  inte- 
rior provinces  by  forced  marches,  and  leaving  General  Taylor 
cither  to  follow  or  fortify  himself,  as  the  latter  might  determine, 
pressed  forward  with  all  tho  troops  he  could  muster,  in  order  to 
occupy  some  point  upon  the  national  road  which  would  command 
the  approach  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico.  This  point  ho  soon  de- 
cided upon.  It  was  one  of  the  snow-topped  ranges  of  that  vast 
chain  of  mountains  that  defines  tho  ascending  climates  of  the 
garden-spot  of  earth,  from  the  Xalapan  hills,  upward  along  the 
summits  of  Orizaba,  until  the  table  land  of  the  ancient  empire 
smiles  in  loveliness  over  all.  Ccrro  Gordo,  a  lofty  eminence,  al- 
most impregnable  from  its  natural  situation,  was  now  sought  by 
Santa  Anna  with  fifteen  thousand  soldiers ;  and  there  the  Mexi- 
can dictator  resolved  to  entrench  and  defend  himself  against  tho 
advance  of  Winfield  Scott. 

And  here,  throwing  up  his  works  with  tho  greatest  celerity, 
whilst  ho  implored  through  his  proclamations,  on  tho  one  hand 
means  and  material  of  war  from  the  legislature  sitting  at  the  cap- 
ital, on  the  other,  new  volunteers  from  the  country  at  large — we 
will  leave  Santa  Anna,  whilst  we  visit  a  lovely  hacienda  or  coun- 
try-house, near  the  margin  of  Lake  Tezcuco,  where  at  the  present 
moment  are  gathered  several  of  the  persons  of  our  story. 

It  was  indeed  a  lovely  cottage,  bowered  in  thick  groves  of  trees 
over  which  clambered  fragrant  vines,  and  around  and  beneath 
which  were  flowers  and  blossoms  iu  innumerable  clusters  of 
bloom  and  fragrance.  It  was  a  home  such  as  love  might  choose 
for  its  temple  and  beauty  sanctify  with  her  eternal  presence.  And 
love  and  beauty  were  both  dwellers  in  the  charming  place,  breath- 
ing its  delicious  odors  and  dreaming  over  its  flowers,  through 
sunny  days  and  quiet  nights.  Ah  !  mournful  that  love  and  beau- 
ty must  anticipate  a  break  upon  their  happiness,  and  that  to  this 
sweet  paradise  of  domestic  bliss  the  blast  of  war  was  to  bring 
gloom  and  foreboding. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  those  exquisite  days  which  herald 
the  approach  of  Indian  summer,  that  a  group  of  "  fair  women  and 
bravo  men,"  assembled  in  a  small  garden  enclosure,  near  tho 
main  entrance  of  the  hacienda  alluded  to  above,  conversed  in 
toues  of  affectionate  interest  concerning  events  that  were  speedily 
to  transpire.  The  most  striking  figure  of  this  group  was  ono 
with  which  the  reader  is  familiar,  being  that  of  Anselmo  Zuinozin, 
otherwise  the  Colonel  Anselmo  Moutognone,  aide  de  camp  to  tho 
commander-in-chief.  Near  him  sat  tho  1'adre  lierrata,  and  oppo- 
site to  these  were  two  other  of  our  more  youthful  friends,  Teresa 
Glinton  and  her  lover,  Alonzo  Vallejo.  Arm  in  arm,  proinenad- 
garden  walks,  while  the  light  evening  breeze  sprinkled 
them  with  falling  blossoms,  could  be  seen  the  artist  Lorenzo  with 
his  fair  wife  Inez,  aud  on  a  rustic  bench  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  rest,  sat  another  couple — one  of  whom  was  Don  Ferrado 
Nunez,  the  other  his  peerless  bride,  the  Lady  Isabella. 

Isabella  Nunez  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  a  beauty  just  ripening 
into  womanhood,  and  of  a  type  so  majestic  and  dazzling  that 
awe  struggled  with  admiration  in  the  In-east  of  one  who  for  the 
first  time  heheld  her.  Yet,  in  the  magnificent  eyes  that  looked 
with  proud  and  peerless  gaze  out  from  beneath  a  brow  pure  as 
truth  and  broad  with  intellect,  there  was  a  depth  that  betokened 
in  the  lady's  heart  other  qualities  beside  those  which  awaken 
only  distant  reverence.  To  one  who  could  read  such  high  natures, 
ould  shine  forth  perceptible  in  all    the  noble  j 

if  soul, 
far   removed   from    the   icy  piide  with  win 

the  fair  wile  of  Colonel  Ferrado  Nun 

"  Ami  so  you  encountered  our  good  friend,  Seuor  Dusenbuiy, 


Colonel   Nunez  ?"    said    the   l'adrc    Herrata,  interrogatively,  nd- 
og  Don  Ferrado,  who  bad  just  paused   in  a  conversation 
with  his  lady. 

"  I  met  liim  as  usual,  with  his  hands  full  of  responsibility,"  re- 
plied Nunez,  laughing.  "  Fancy,  my  dear  padre,  our  North 
American  senor,  barricaded  with  dead  horses  and  mules,  in  a 
narrow  mountain-pass,  at  the  edge  of  evening,  defending  an  old 
traveller  and  his  daughter  from  the  attack  of  some  dozen  brig- 
ands, and  you  realize  the  exact  position  in  which  I  very  oppor- 
tunely, it  must  be  confessed,  fell  in  with  our  friend  Duscnbury." 

"Ah!  he  is  a  true  knight- errant,"  said  Colonel  Montognone, 
joining  the  conversation.  "  When  last  you  parted  with  him, 
padre,  I  think  he  was  engaged  in  a  similar  duty — I  mean  in  the 
protection  of  distressed  ladies." 

"  Yonder  happy  young  dreamers  will  doubtless  bear  ready  testi- 
mony to  that,"  said  the  priest,  pointing  to  Vallejo  and  Teresa. 
"  It  was  to  the  Senor  Dusenhury  that  they  owed  their  escape, 
after  my  capture  by  the  pursue  i 

"  And  like  a  wise  and  good  friend,  as  he  is,"  said  tho  low  voice 
of  Inez,  who  now  approached  with  her  husband,  "  he  con. I 
the  distressed  damsel  and  her  devoted  cavalier  to  a  friend] 
tie,  guardod  by  my  Achilles,  here." 

Saying  this,  ihe  happy  wife  tapped  Lorenzo's  chin  with  the  fan 
which  she  gracefully  carried. 

"  And  the  good  knight  is  now  wandering  after  new  adventures, 
withmysahle  Hannibal  for  a  squire-at  arms,"  remark*  d  Teresa, 
looking  archly  away  from   Alonzo,  who  was  paying  mon 
to  her  beautiful  face  than  to  the  conversation  going  on  around 
him. 

"Ah!  did  I  forget  Hannibal?"   cried  Colonel  Nunez.      "A 
brave,  ready  squire  as  one  would  desire  to  have,  is  that  same  sa- 
ble follower  of  our  knight  Duscnbury.     Hannibal   was  near  me 
on   oifr  road   to   Tampieo,  and   many  a  want  did  he  ami 
for  me." 

"  Poor  Hannibal !"  murmured   Teresa,  and  a  sigh  escaped  her 
bosom,  as  the  thought  of  the   faithful  servant  recalled  the 
of  one  whom  he  loved.     Padre  Herrata  divined  her  thoughts  and 
hastened  to  turn  the  conversation.     Addressing  Inez,  he  inquired, 
with  a  smile : 

"  What  say  you,  my  daughter  ?  Will  you  not  abandon  the 
valley  of  Murillo,  and  be  content  to  dwell  in  our  Tezcuco  retreat, 
with  your  gentle  sisters,  at  least  till  the  war  is  over  1" 

"  I  shall  deem  it  no  hardship,  surely,"  replied  Donna  Inez, 
with  a  glance  at  her  husband.  "  But,  O,  padre,  when  will  this 
war  be  over?" 

"  May  Heaven  influence  tho  councils  of  those  who  rule  the  op- 
posing nations  to  make  a  speedy  end  of  it !"  said  the  priest,  sol- 
emnly. "The  late  disasters  to  our  CI  ,  judg- 
ment upon  tho  heads  of  the  men  who  in  times  past  have  misruled 
the  country.  But  the  Almighty  is  just,  and  wo  may  yet  bear 
heroically  our  misfortunes." 

"  Bear  I"  cried  Nunez.     "  It  is  for  Mexico  to  strike — not 
0  that  all  true  Mexicans  would  rise  in  their  strength — O  that  I 
could  behold  the  real  friends  of  the  republic  in  arms  !    We  should 
then  teach  the  invaders  to  endure — not  ourselves 

"  If  all  Mexicans  were  like  you,  my  dear  son— if  nil  were,  like 
yourself,  true  to  the  republic  and  forgetful  of  self,  then  might  we 
hope  to  withstand  our  invaders.  But,  ah,  Colonel  Nunez  !  ah, 
Anselmo  I"  continued  the  padre,  taking  the  hands  of  his  two 
friends,  "  Ifear  tor  Mexico  that  she  must  in  the  end  succumb — 
that  she  is  doomed  to  lie  ut  the  mercy  of  her  powerful  northern 
neighbor." 

"  Not  till  the  last  patriot  has  fallen,"  exclaimed  Nunez,  with  in- 
dignation, "  not,  at  least,  till  Ferrado  Nunez  has  closed  his  eyes 
forever  on  such  shame  !" 

The  speaker  paused,  for  the  eye  of  Zumozin  sought  his  own, 
and  then  fell  upon  the  quiet  and  lovely  face  of  Donna  Isabella, 
whose  glance  was  fixed  upon  her  husband. 

"  O,  Isabella,  pardon  ine !"  cried  the  young  colonel,  turning 
suddenly,  and  clasping  his  wife's  hand,  "  but  that  I  love  thee,  my 
country  were  my  only  love — with  thee,  Mexico  must  at  least  share 
my  devotion." 

"  Mexico    is    not    worthy  of   devotion  I"   answered  Isabella. 
"  Have  our  craven  countrymen  yet  gained  a  single  battle  in  this 
(•tulwar?     Cowards   are  they,  Ferrado,  and  unworthy  of 
a  sacrifice  !" 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Padre  Herrata,  mildly,  "not  our  country- 
men, but  their  counsellors,  and — must  I  say  it? — their  leaders  are 
to  blame.  Bravely  have  the  people  risen  in  their  country's  be- 
half— but  they  have  been  betrayed— alas,  it  is  too  true — betrayed  1 
But  still  let  all  true  Mexicans  defend  their  native  land,  but  in  the 
hands  of  One  alone  remained!  the  future!" 

In  conversation  such  as  thU  passed  quickly  the  hours  which 
were  to  precede  a  separation  of  this  happy  household  ;  for  on  the 
morrow,  Colonels  Nunez  and  Zumozin  and  Padre  Herrata  were 
to  ncpart  for  the  army,  obedient  to  the  summons  of  Santa  Anna 
addressed  to  the  bravest  and  best  of  Mexico's  defenders.  Alon- 
zo and  Lorenzo  would  readily  have  decided  to  accompany  their 
friends,  had  not  tho  lonely  situation  of  the  ladies,  who  would  then 
be  entirely  unprotected  in  case  of  the  enemy's  sudden  advance, 
rendered  it  advisable  for  the  two  younger  men  to  reman 
of  domestic  j.  I 'on  Ferrndo's  hacienda.    Lorenzo,  in  com- 

pliance with  the  wish  of  his    friend  Zumozin,  hud   uceompo 
the  latter  from  the  valley  of  Muiillo  to  the  capita!,  some  months 
previously,  and  at  the  invitation  of  Donna    Isabella  Nunez,  re- 
solved now    to    r  the    Tczcu  for  tho 
•  ■eurity  of  l!                                              is  own  little  hacienda, 
old  Muiillo                   ineci  with  poor  Berta  and  the  servants, 
>  much  exposed  to  the  visits  of  the  military,  then  quartered 
in  force  at  PuibU. 
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The  morning  too  soon  arrived  which  was   to  win.. 
partnre  of  tl  Ferrado  Nunez,  who  loved  his  bci 

with  an  ardor  from  which   his  enthusiastic  i    to  his 

try  alone  tn\ 
hit  home,  holding  one  of  1-  iir  hands  in  his  own,  while 

his  arm  supported  her  drooping;  form,  and  his   bright  eves  looked 
in  hope  and  animation  upon  her  face. 

"  Courage,  dear  bahella  !     It  will   all  ho  will   soon.     These 

Americans — indomitable  though  they  be — can  ale   our 

well-defended    mountains.      Ccrro   Gordo  will  certainly  be  their 

rloo." 

rrado  !  my  heart  is  heavy  !     I  have  a  presentiment  that  un- 

happincss  is  approaching.     O,  my  husband — why  must  you  again 

me  V 

fi — our   separation  will   not  be    long.     The   war 
must  be  decided  by  the  next  engagement,  for  General  Santa  Anna 
g  all  his  choicest  troops.     Ferrado  Nunez  must  not  be 
found  a  laggard  " 

rrado  Nunez  forgets  that  be  has  a  wife,"  cried  Isabella,  her 
whit.-  ;  id  the  tears  springing  from  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  for  you,  Isabella — for  you  that   I  must  combat.     With 
victory,  with  peace,  our  happiness  returns  once  mon 

Coin-  )ed  his  wile  closely  to  his   breast,  and  then 

1  which  a  servant  held.     Zumozin  and  the 
padre  i  idy  mounted,  and  exchanging  adieus  with  Loren- 

zo, Alonzo  and  the  two  younger  ladies.     Isabella  fixed   her  dark 
nel  Montognone  with  a  look  which   he   at  once 
iprehend.     lie  bowed,  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
his  In 

i  my  husband." 
guarded!"  cried  Zumozin,  solemnlv  ; 
and  til.  in-arms,  looking  into  one  another's  face,  in- 

otion. 
Then  irly  morainj  .-  began  to  tremble  through 

the  trc  ilonel    Montognone   and  his  companions  waved 

their  hands  in  lingering  farewell,  and  galloped  from  the  si 

The  national  highway  leading  from   Mexico  to  Vera  Crnz,  on 
which  the  tl,  ^  soon  entered,  was  at  the  time  filled  with 

3  and  camp-baggage,  hastening  to  the 
a  Anna  had   selected   as   the  proper  position  on 
which  !  isive  stand  against  the  American  command- 

er, whi  t  of  Vera  Cruz,   advanced  upon 

_   his  army  in  several   divisions,  each 
coranu.  n  experienced  general.     To  oppose  the  pr 

of  Seott,  the  Mexican  commander-in-chief  had  posscssid  himself 
of  the  i  of  the  mountain  road,   defending  the  ap- 

proach [>a  and  overlooking  the   national  road.      The  hill 

of  Cvi  i  i  Gibraltar  in  its  natural  situation.     On  its 

iry  to  be  crossed   before  an  attack 

could  there  be  made.     Below  its  brow  a  wall  of  mountains  cx- 

iletiles  and   gorges  of  which   the   road    on 

which  the  Ai  aching,  wound  under  the  guns  of 

the  tower  an  lions  planted  bj  Altogether, 

it  appeared  improbable  that  such  a  position  could  be  forced,  and 

idently  looked  forward  to  a  victory  which  should 

lie  army  of  Scott  to  the  sea-shore,  if  it  did  not  indeed 

annili  ly. 

m  with  the  officers  of  the  M  my,  who  seemed 

ueral's   confidence,  Colonel  Nunc;:  prophe- 

:he  Americans.     Colonel  Montognone 

acknowledged    the  favorable  position    and   character  of  the  de- 

i  not  share  in  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  his 

friend  ;  for  he  recalled   the  fearful  day  of  Buena  Vista,  and  well 

knew  tl  courage  and  dogged  perseverance  of  that  Anglo- 

nc  now  again   to  measure  itself  against  the 

Spaniards  and  aborigines. 

"  With  ten  thousand  pure  Indinns,  drilled  in  military  science," 

a  Zumozin,  "I  would  hold  this  height  impregnable  against 

of  the  invader.    But,  alas  !  what  reliance  can  be 

And  the  proud  descendant  of  the  Aztec  kings   glanced  with 

mpt  upon  a   party  of  Mexican   officers  who   lounged   on   a 

rt  beneath  the  spot,  where,  with  Padre  Herrata  and  Colonel 

overlooking   the   fortifications   of  Cerro    Gordo. 

rs,  like  most  of  the  boastful  but  incompetent  young 

-  ho  filled  the   subaltern   grades,  were  noisily  disputing,  as, 

-s  of  example,  they  smoked  their  cigars  and  exchanged  bad 

ivith  each  other. 

bould  know  the  features  of  yonder  captain,"  remarked  the 
following  Zumozin's,  rested  upon  the  group 
;,ns. 

!,  since  it  is  your  Chapultcpcc  jailor  whom 
■  -,"  answered  Montognone.  "  It  is  with  such  material  that 
n  ally  brave  common  soldiers  are  officered.  This  poltroon 
ne  is  but  a  type  of  hundreds  who  disgrace  the  army." 

agnizes  us!"    exclaimed    the   priest,    as    Gabriel 
tddenly  turned  toward  them.   "  Let  us  move 

lid." 

three  friends  descended  the  heights   in  a  direction  leading 

from  the   young  officers.      Falcone   had   indeed   recognized  the 

and  Zumozin,  and  his  sallow  countenance  became  at  once 

th  hatred.     He  followed   their  retreating   figures  with 

lent  glance,  a  glance  that  betokened    all  the  evil  of 

i  sure. 

The  morning  of  the  28th  of  April   broke   in   clear  brightness 

(iordo  heights,  and  with  its  first  dawn  the  muster  of 

Santa  Anna's  troops  was    summoned   by  the  trumpet  blast  and 

lick  beat  of  the  reveille.     Flashing  in    their  glittering   uni- 

.  and  earning  the  broad  standard   of  their  corps,  the  regi- 


ments of  lancers  pram 

Then  marched  to  tin  i .  ■  tried  hut?.-  rtillery,  and 

columns  of  infantry,  treading  heavily  across 
the  rampuil  rhich  the  frowning  batteries  looked  Ihi 

ingly  from  the  gorges  which  they  commanded.  Santa  Anna  be- 
held his  troops  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  as  their  loud  shouts 
of  enthusiasm  reached  his  cars,  he  dreamed  of  an  easy  victory 
over  the  daring  i 

But  the  foe  had  not  been  idle  during  the  previous  night.  Un- 
en  the  sentinels  who  walked  their  rounds  I 
the  American  engineers  had  succeeded  in  erecting  a  masked  fort 
on  an  opposing  hill,  which  commanded  the  Mexican  batteries. 
From  this  fort,  at  the  first  sign  of  daylight,  the  deadly  fire  of  a 
twenty-four  pounder  and  two  howitzers,  which  had  been  lifted  to 
their  positions  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  was  poured  upon  the 
astonished  defenders.  Very  soon  the  battle  opened  in  earnest, 
and  the  American  storming  divisions  advanced  to  the  attack  upon 
Ccrro  Goido  fort,  climbing  a  steep  hill  under  the  terrific  fire  of 
the  Mexicans.  The  first  ranks  of  the  assailants  went  down  at 
once  before  the  deadly  discharge  that  met  them  ;  hut  the  rest,  like 
madmen,  prcssul  upward  over  their  fallen  comrades.  In  vain 
fence — in  vain  the  Mexican  general  in  command  cast  him- 
self before  his  men  and  fell  upon  the  ramparts  of  his  last  t 
Ccrro  (jordo  was  captured — the  American  flag  planted  upon  its 
loftiest  peak. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  fiimds,  Montognone  and  Nunez,  led 
their  regiments  in  another  part  of  the  field. 

which  defended  the  inner  approaches,  the  division  to  which 
they  were  attached  met  the  front  attack  of  tiie  Americans.  Here 
the  close  engagement,  the  band  to  hand  fight,  the  rushing  charge, 
took  place,  and  here  the  enemy  were  repeatedly  driven  from  the 
assault  and  a*  length  forced  to  retreat.  .Montognone  and  Nunez, 
at  the  head  of  their  cavalry,  swept  over  the  desperate  field  like 
avengers  of  the  slain,  and,  supported  by  the  batteries  at  which 
the  brave  artillery-men  worked  with  unflagging  courage,  thrice 
i  the  plain  m  front,  of  all  who  opposed  them.  Then  for  a 
jpacc  the  battle  paused,  and  the  defenders,  confident  that  the  field 
was  their  own,  rested  satisfied  upon  their  arms. 

But  suddenly  a  messenger  from  the  main  division  rides  breath- 
less to  the  entrenchments.  His  blood  stained  uniform,  his  broken 
sword,  attest  the  fury  of  the  strife  from  which  he  comes.  But, 
alas  !  his  first  words  have  blanched  the  cheeks  of  those  brave  sol- 
diers, who,  till  now,  exhibited  no  signs  of  faltering. 

"  Santa  Anna  is  in  full  retreat  upon  Xalapa,  with  eight  thou- 
sand men,  scattered  and  defeated.  Cerro  Gordo  is  taken — the 
battle  is  lost !" 

The  noonday  sun  was  looking  f.om  the  heavens.  All  that 
eventful  morning  this  rivtr  division  of  brave  Mexicans  had  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,  repulsing  his  repeated  assaults,  and 
remaining  at  last  masters  of  the  ground  which  they  defended. 
And  now,  in  one  moment,  their  hopes  were  blasted ;  for  th< 
era]  was  a  defeated  fugitive,  their  comrades  dispersed,  the 
annihilated. 

Anselmo  Zumozin,  who  was  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
repulsed  Americans,  with  his  sword  still  naked  in  his  gra-qi,  met 
bis  brother  in-arms,  Ferrado  Xunez,  just  as  the  messenger  of  evil 
red  within  the  lines.  The  two  colonels  listened  to  the  shame- 
ful news,  and  as  the  relation  was  concluded,  Montognone  returned 
bis  sword  to  the  scabbard. 

"  Ferrado  !  this  is  no  place  for  us  !"  said  he. 

"  Whither  go  you,  Anselmo?" 

"  To  the  capital — to  Mexico  !  for  I  feel  that  this  nation  is 
doomed  to  bow  the  neck  to  her  invaders.  Neither  you  nor  I  can 
afford  to  lose  our  liberty  at  this  time — for  there  are  those  who 
require  our  protection." 

"  Yon  are  right,  Anselmo !  To  remain  here  now  is  to  be 
captured.     Let  us  away  I" 

And  followed  by  a  few  soldiers,  the  remnant  of  a  regiment,  the 
two  friends  departed  from  the  field,  leaving  their  brave  general, 
La  Vega,  who  commanded  the  batteries,  to  keep  the  position, 
until,  surrounded  by  the  invaders,  his  valor  was  usch 

In  the  meantime,  the  Padre  Herrata,  who  had  remained  at  the 
main  fortifications,  there  to  administer  to  the  wounded  such  aid  as 
his  pious  mind  might  dictate  or  opportunity  otter,  found  himself 
involved  in  tiie  disastrous  consequences  of  the  invaders'  passage 
to  the  heights.  Close  beside  the  good  priest,  General  Vasquez, 
who  commanded  the  fortress,  fell  at  bis  feet  and  breathed  his  last 
sigh,  just  as  the  Americans  captured  the  first  redoubt.  What  har- 
rowing scenes  followed  in  swift  succession  might  never  afterwards 
be  effaced  from  Padre  Herrata's  memory  ;  the  fierce  hurrah  and 
mingling  curse  and  groan,  as  the  storming  -party  gained  the  works  ; 
the  quick,  short  conflict,  when  sabre  stroke  and  pistol  shot  and 
bayonet  tin  tut  sent  scores  at  once  to  their  long  account;  and, 
finally,  the  desperate  rush  when  all  was  lost,  the  tumultuous  pur- 
suit from  the  hill,  the  volleying  discharges  of  musketry,  the  deep 
roll  of  cannon  as  their  plunging  shot  was  turned  against  those  who 
had  lately  defended  them — ail  these  terrible  episodes  of  battle 
drove  rapidly  before  the  sight  of  Padre  Hen 

But  the  priest  was  cast  in  nature's  sterner  mould,  albeit  his 
heart  and  habits  were  mild  and  human,  and  his  instincts  all  of 
gentleness.  Nevertheless,  it  was  duty  rather  than  hardihood, 
which  upheld  him  during  the  terrible  experiences  of  that  battle- 
morn  ;  it  Wits  duty  which  led  him  unarmed  amid  the  smoke  and 
ud  turmoil  of  conflict.  Padre  Herrata  knelt  beside  the  dy- 
ing soldier,  and  murmured  in  his  car  the  last  consoling  words  of 
religion  ;  he  lifted  the  drooping  head  of  the  wounded,  pressing  to 
his  parched  lips  the  grateful  flask,  many  times  filled  from  the  ruii- 

iiu  stream;  he  dragged  the  wounded  and 
his  fellow-men  Lorn  under  the  hoofs  of  charging  horse,  or  the  turn- 
wheels  of  cannon-carriages.     Enough  found  Padre  Herrata 


to  di  on  that  mournful  battle  field  and  along  the  winding  rond 
over  which  fled  tin-  .! 

Padre  Herrata  knelt  amid  !    and   dying  long  after  the 

whirl  of  stril  t  through  the  mountain  gorges.  He  lo 

yet  dreaded,  to  learn   I  ,  whom  he  knew 

had  been  stationed  at  a  point  exp  r  than 

that  which  surrounded  the  central  fort  ;  inasmuch  as,  with  the 
heavy  cavalry,  supported  by  artillery,  the  division  to  which  the 
two  offl  attached  v.  .(1    In   defend    the    batiks  of 

the  river  for  a  wide  distance  on  cither  side    Uncertain  of  their  po- 
s'tiun,   however,  or   of  the    means  of  reaching   it,   and    abs. 
moreover,    by   the  present  necessity  for   bis  ass;  priest 

remained  near  tin  -,   affording  to  countrymen  and 

strangers  such  aid  as  he  could  bestow. 

But  the  Padre  Herrata  had  an  enemy  upon  the  battle  field, 
whore  malignant  nature  could  not  he  moved  by  the  pious  devo- 
tion which  the  go  -  task  of  charity  ly  ob- 
serving the  i  from  a  cleft  in  the  rocky  wall,  half 
concealed  by  a  clump  of  shrubby  oak,  looked  out  the  siuistei 
of  a  Mexican,  who,  failing  to  escape  with  bis  fugitive  comrades> 
had  slipped  within  the  crevice,  and  thus  evaded  the  murderous 
rush  of  the  American  dragoons,  as  they  followed  the  infantry  in 
dislodging  the  defenders.  At  the  roots  of  the  dwarfed  oak  lay  a 
foot-soldier,  prostrated  by  a  sabre-stroke,  but  yet  living  and  moan- 
ing with  pain,  and  to  this  poor  wounded  man  Padre  Herrata's 
attention  was  at  length  attru 

But,  as  he  raised  tii  » retch  in  his  arms  and  applied 

a  wet  sponge  to  his   discolored  lips,  thi  igular 

intuition,  perhaps  magncti-ni,  which  often  informs  us  of  tin 

■  in   evil    tl  .-scions  of  th"    fixed  look   of  ha- 

tred with  which  tl  ii    Mexican  was  regarding  him.     .Me- 

chanically he  looked  up  through  the  shrubby  foliage  of  the  oak, 
and  his  glance  at  once  recognized  the  glowering  features  of 
Gabriel  Falcone. 

The  gamester  at  once  sprang  from  his  hiding-place,  for,  save 
the  padre  and  the  disabled  men  who  lay  thickly  around  him,  no 
living  being  was  to  be  seen  in  that  lonely  portion  of  the  gorge  to 
which  the  priest  in  his  route  of  mercy  had  arrived.  Falcone's 
eyes  expressed  the  wicked  intention  which  filled  his  heart,  and  in 
a  moment  Padre  Herrata  knew  that  his  own  life  was  in  peril. 
He  rose  suddenly  from  his  kneeling  position,  and  would  have 
retreated,  but  the  desperado's  band  grasped  his  throat,  and  bore 
him  heavily  to  the  ground,  Inside  the  wounded  soldier. 

"  Dog  of  a  friar !"  muttered  the  gamester,  between  his  set 
teeth.  "  It  is  you  who  have  been  my  bane — you  who  have 
thwarted  me  in  my  purposes  ;  and  now — I  have  you  I" 

The  last  words  were  hissed  out  with  a  malignancy  which  exhib- 
ited at  once  the  hatred  of  the  desperate  young  man,  and  his  de- 
termined purpose  of  revenge  upon  one  wdiom  he  deemed  his  en- 
emy. A  few  brief  moments  since,  compelled  to  cast  himself  into 
the  rocky  cleft  to  save  his  threatened  life,  the  wretched  Falcone 
was  now  ready  to  lift  his  hand  against  an  unarmed  and  def 
less  priest.  But  Heaven  was  not  to  suffer  the  murderous  deed. 
For  scarcely  had  the  padre  sunk  to  the  earth  under  the  violent 
assault  of  his  enemy,  than  a  voice,  loud  and  cheery  as  a  trumpet, 
rang  amid  the  rocks. 

"  Hold  on,  padre,  till  I  sight  the  critter!" 

The  next  instant  a  sharp  report  echoed  through  the 
Falcone,  releasing  his   grasp  of  the  pri  red  a  few  p 

back,  and  then,  with  a  fierce  malediction,  sprang  to  the  mouth 
of  a  defile  near  by  and  disappeared  from  sight.  At  the  same  time 
a  hand  grasped  that  of  Padre  Herrata  and  raised  him  to  his  feet, 
while  the  hearty  tones  of  Dusenbury,  the  Yankee,  congratulated 
his  friend  upon  his  safety. 

"  I  was  jest  in  time,  by  thunder  I"  ejaculated  the  North  Amer- 
ican. "  Another  minute  and  that  ere  yallcr  skin  would  a'  stuck 
you,  sure.  Jerusalem  !  what  a  pison  sarpint !  I  reckon,  how- 
ever, he's  got  an  ounce  o'  cold  lead  in  his  shoulder-blade,  for  I 
took  tarnal  good  aim  ;  and  if  he  aint  vitally  hurt,  I'll  warrant  he's 
mortal  skecred,  now  I  tell  ye." 

While  rapidly  uttering  these  words,  Dusenbury  was  engaged  in 
a  vigorous  shaking  of  the  priest's  hand,  to  which  the  latter  return- 
ed a  warm  pressure.  At  length,  however,  the  Yankee,  seeming 
to  recall  himself,  exclaimed  : 

"  But  you  aint  hurt — eh,  padre  f  Can't  afford  to  lose  you, 
no  how.  Where's  Capting  Zumozin  and  Nunez  ? — safe,  I  hope  ? 
Jehosaphat !  what  a  scrimmage  this  has  been,  and  no  mistake  I" 

"  Your  countrymen  are  victorious  once  more,"  said  the  priest. 

"Alters,  padre — can't  be  helped!  Scott's  a  boss,  as  well  as 
old  '  Rough  and  Ready.'  I  don't  say  it  for  boasting,  padre,  nor 
to  hurt  your  feelin's,  but  it  aint  no  manner  o'  use  for  Santy  Amn- 
io stan'  out  agin  our  troops.  They're  bound  to  whip,  and  no 
mistake." 

"  It  is  too  true,  my  friend,"  answered  Padre  Herrata.  '*  The 
stronger  must  overcome  us  !  May  God  so  dispose  us  that  our 
present  misfortunes  shall  ensure  us  future  wisdom  !" 

"  He  will,  padre,  he  will,"  said  Dusenbury,  solemnly.  "And 
now,  jest  you  come  away  from  this,  and  get  in  a  safe  place.  I  tell 
you  what,  stragglers  don't  stand  no  chance  from  Harney's  troop- 
ers, and  so  it's  better  to  keep  out  o'  their  way." 

Dusenbury  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  prostrate  forms  of  the 
dead  Mexicans,  who  lay  thickly  around  where  they  had  fallen, 
cloven  by  the  sabres  of  the  terrible  second  dragoons.  Then,  after 
pausing  a  few  moments  in  order  to  re-load  the  rifle  which  he  had 
discharged  at  Falcone,  the  Yankee  took  the  hand  of  Padre  Her- 
rata and  conducted  him  down  the  declivities  of  tl  road  toward 
the  Plan  del  Rio,  where,  at  this  time  were  ii  ad-quarters 

of  the  American  general,  whose  victorious  troops  were  now  pur- 
suing the  enemy  to  the  very  gates  of  Xalapa. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


OKI    SUCCESS 


While  these  events  were  taking  place,  involving  the  destiny 
of  many  in  whom  wc  are  interested,  the  plotting  Don  Ricardo 
Ramos  was  not  idle  in  his  plans  or  practices.  Whilst  his  protege 
Falcone,  attached  to  the  army,  was  engaged  in  the  rapid  series  of 
which  marked  the  operations  of  General  Santa  Anna,  from 
the  breaking  tip  of  his  camp  at  San  Luis  to  the  last  fatal  Held  of 
Gordo,  the  elder  schemer  pursued  his  purpose  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  young  maiden,  Teresa  Clinton. 

It  was   not   long   after  the  departure   of  Falcone  to  join    the 
,  before  Don  Ricardo,  through  his  emissaries,  succeeded  in 
ig  the  whereabouts  of  Lorenzo  and  Vallcjo,  and  shortly  after, 
the  retreat  of  Teresa  at  the  hacienda  of  Colonel  Ferrado  Nunez. 
To  the  neighborhood  of  this  secluded  dwelling,  which  was  situated 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  Don  Ricardo  soon  mada  many 
accustoming  himself  to  reconnoitre  the  garden  and  grounds 
attached  to  the    cottage,  and   to   watch   the  graceful    figures  of 
Donna   Isabella,    Inez   and  Teresa,  as  they    wandered    together 
among  the  groves  and  flower-beds,  or  conversed  with  the  cavaliers 
beneath  the  vine-covered  balconies.     And  often,  as  his  glance  Bur- 
its  unconscious  subjects,  Don  Kieardo's  countenance  would 
wear  a    dark  expression,  and   a   spasm,  as  of  secret  pain,  would 
quiver  through  his  frame.     The  apparent  happiness  which  be  wit- 
indced,  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  this  bad  man,  and 
■  re  that  at  least  Teresa's  share  of  it  should  soon  be  destroyed. 
But,  though  ever  watchful  for  an  opportunity  of  attaining  his 
object  in  wresting  the  young  American  girl  from  the  protection  of 
her  Mexican  friends,  Don  Ricardo  was  for  a  long  time  batlh  d  in 
The  constant   presence  of  either    Padre    Ilerrata    or 
Alonzo  and  Lorenzo,  and  afterwards  the  arrival  and  brief  sojourn 
of  Montognone  and  Nunez,  interposed  constant  obstacles  to  any 
overt  attempt  at  abduction,  and   it  was  not  till   the   departure  of 
the  two  t-olomls  and  the    priest   for  Cerro   Gordo,  that  the  inde- 
ible  schemer  beheld  a  prospect  of  successfully  accoraplish- 
^  purpose  ;  for  then,  much  to  his   satisfaction,  he   found 
means  to  communicate  with  the  mulatto  girl,  Lucille. 

Lucille,  like  most  ot  her  volatile  profession,  was  at  once  a 
warm-hearted  and  faithful  servant  and  an  incorrigible,  vain  co- 
quette. At  the  period  ot  her  fellow-service  with  Hannibal,  she 
had  well-nigh  broken  the  poor  fellow's  heart  with  her  vagaries, 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  her  own  was  very  much  grieved  at 
her  sable  admirer's  absence  ;  for  Lucille  was  well  aware  of  Han- 
nibal's good  qualities,  and,  moreover,  that  his  affection  for  her 
"was  a  true  and  ardent  one.  Nevertheless,  as  the  little  Creole  had 
been  in  past  days,  so  likewise  was  she  now,  and  many  was  the 
hapless  Mestizo,  and  not  a  few  the  full-blooded  Mexicans,  whose 
pulse  beat  faster  as  Lucille's  white  teeth  smiled  on  them,  or  her 
silvery  laugh  rang  merrily  in  their  ears.  Indeed,  were  we  to 
chronicle  the  mulatto  maiden's  besetting  sin,  we  should  very  like- 
ly set  it  down  as  n  coquettish  vanity — the  result,  perhaps,  of  the 
partiality  of  her  mistress  and  the  general  favor  she  enjoyed  in  the 
household.  Such  was  Lucille,  and  such  the  cunning  Don  Ricar- 
do judged  her  to  be,  when  he  adroitly  approached  her  one  morn- 
ing after  the  priest's  departure,  and  inquired  concerning  the  health 
of  the  good  Padre  Herrata. 

The  good  padre  had  left,  was  the  reply,  which  Don  Ricardo 
expected,  of  course  ;  nevertheless,  he  did  not,  therefore,  cease  his 
conversation,  but  continued  to  talk  in  a  low  voice,  not  only  of  the 
good  padre's  many  virtues,  but  of  her  own  good  looks  and 
sprightly  manners ;  so  that  the  foolish  Lucille  was  quite  carried 
away  by  the  grandee's  discourse.  And  when,  at  last,  he  mount- 
ed his  horse  and  at  the  same  time  slipped  into  her  hand  a  bright 
piece  of  gold,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  simple  yellow  maiden  was 
really  unable  to  determine  whether  she  stood  upon  her  head  ot- 
her heels.  She  contrived,  however,  to  place  the  gold  piece  vcrv 
carefully  in  her  pocket,  and  then  ran  home  to  the  cottage,  not  in- 
deed, to  tell  her  mistress  all  about  the  interview,  but  to  ponder 
and  talk  to  herself  concerning  the  gentleman  who  had  noticed  her. 
Another  interview  speedily  followed  this  first  meeting  with  the 
stranger,  and  soon  after  another ;  and  each  interview  made  Lu- 
cille richer  by  a  new  gold  piece,  as  well  as  of  infinite  more  value 
in  her  own  estimation  on  account  of  the  gentleman's  compli- 
ments. Besides  this,  the  stranger  talked  her  own  native  French, 
and  listened  to  her  glib  tongue  as  it  answered  his  questions,  with 
an  attention  that  was  indeed  quite  flattering.  No  wonder  that 
poor  Lucille's  weak  head  was  almost  turned  by  the  cunning  Don 
Ricardo,  or  that  she  forgot  her  discretion,  or  the  danger  to  which 
nCT  «fore  exposed.     And  no  wonder,  indeed, 

IS  it,  that  the  artful  stranger  soon  discovered  all  that  he  desired 
to  know  concerning  Teresa  Clinton,  and  even  enlisted  Lucille  in 
the  scheme  which  he  was  arranging. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Don  Ricardo  revealed  to  Lucille 
any  portion  of  the  dark  plot  he  was  weaving  in  order  to  ensnare 
her  innocent  mistress  ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  succeeded  quite  as 
nearly  to  his  wish  in  the  measures  he  wished  accomplished.  By 
degrees  he  had  familiarized  the  girl  to  converse  freely  regarding 
T'''  '  la*'  avowed  that  he  was  aware  of  a  great  portion 

of  '  ■l""ily  history,  inasmuch  as  her  mother  had 

II  known  to  him  in  Mexico;  that,  moreover,  Teresa 
Glinton  was  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  considerable  property  which 
her  mot"  fl,  and  that,  finally,  he  desired  to  commu- 

nicate all  the  particulars  of  th  to  the  private  ear  of  the 

maiden  herself,  in  order  that  she  might  determine  whatever  course 
of  action  she  should  undertake.  He  therefore  entreated  of  Lucille, 
,nilt  she  e  no  time  in  informing  him  whenever  an  oppor- 

tunity should  occur,  through  the  absence  of  the  two  young  gentle- 
men of"  the  household,  of  procuring  him  a  strictly  private  interview 
with  the  orphan  American. 


This  scheme  was  so  very  artfully  woven  that  it  completely  de- 
ceived the  unsuspecting  mulatto  girl.  Deluded  by  the  strange 
gentleman's  familiarity,  and  possessed  with  the  thought  that  she 
should  be  the  means  of  insuring  a  great  advantage  to  her  mis- 
Lncillc  promised  to  do  all  that  Don  Ricardo  wished,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  important  meeting. 

Important,  indeed,  it  proved — though  not  in  the  manner  that 
poor  Lucille  anticipated.  The  looked-for  opportunity  soon  oc- 
curred ;  for  Lorenzo  accompanied  his  lady  and  Donna  Isabella  on 
a  drive  to  the  city,  and  Teresa  was  left  at  the  cottage  attended 
only  by  Lucille,  though  her  devoted  Alonzo  was  as  usual  in  the 
vicinity.  Teresa  had  declined  accompanying  her  friends,  and  Val- 
il,  of  course,  chosen  to  remain  near  his  betrothed,  as  the  fair 
orphan  now  was  ;  but  while  the  maiden  was  occupied  in  her  cham- 
ber, the  young  man  had  wandered,  according  to  bis  custom,  por- 
ing over  some  quaint  page,  among  the  rustling  shadows  of  the 
grove.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Lucille  stole  forth  and  met 
Don  Ricardo,  who,  aware  of  Lorenzo's  absence,  was  impatiently 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  bis  duped  coadjutor.  The  waiting- 
maid  conducted  him  to  the  shaded  drawing-room,  with  its  jalousicd 
casements  looking  out  upon  the  garden  sweets,  and  twined  with 
a  maze  of  jessamine  and  honeysuckle ;  and  there,  leaving  him  to 
remain,  acquainted  her  mistress  that  a  stranger  was  waiting  to 
see  her. 

''  A  stranger  !  to  see  me,  Lucille  1"  exclaimed  Teresa.  "  Where 
is  Senor  Vallejo  '!" 

"  He  is  walking,  with  his  book,  by  the  lake-side,"  answered  the 
attendant,  demurely,  though  her  heart  palpitated  uneasily  with  the 
iousnoss  of  the  part  she  was  acting. 
"  But  I  cannot  see  a  stranger,  Lucille." 

"  Ah  !  he  is  so  earnest,  niam'selle  !  And,  0  tad  !  I  forgot — he 
did  know  your  mother — " 

As  the  word  "  mother"  fell  upon  the  orphan's  car,  a  deep  flush 
and  then  a  sudden  paleness  overspread  her  features. 

"  Ah,  Lucille  !  I  will  go  down  at  once.  But  do  you  seek  Senor 
Vallejo,  and  request  him  to  return  quickly." 

Lucille  rejoined  Don  Ricardo,  and  informed  him  that  her  mis- 
tress would  presently  descend;  but  Ehe  did  not,  as  I  cresa  had  di- 
rected, immediately  seek  the  Senor  Vallejo.  Unhappy  Lucille  ! 
She  did  not  know  that  the  wicked  Don  Ricardo  was  not  alone — 
that  his  road]  satellites  were  concealed  among  the  woods  that 
skirted  the  roadside  near  by.  Had  the  poor  girl  suspected  this, 
she  had  not  exhibited  such  tardiness  as  she  left  the  cottage  porch 
and  pretended  to  search  for  Alonzo. 

But  what  was  that  which  came  suddenly  to  her  ears  ? — a  sup- 
pressed shriek  and  the  noise  of  rushing  feet.  Lucille  paused  a 
moment,  listening  intently,  then  darted  toward  the  road  that 
wound  near  the  hacienda.     Alas!  the  sight  that  met  her  ej 

Don  Ricardo,  bearing  her  mistress  in  his  arms,  with  her  head 
.  mutlled  in  a  scarf,  was  just  crossing  the  garden  walk 
to  an  open  carriage  which  stood  at  the  very  gate,  and  beside  which 
were  two  dark-featured  servants.  Another  moment  and  the  or- 
phan was  thrust  into  the  vehicle,  but  not  before  a  loud 
from  the  pallid  lips  of  Lucille  apprised  the  kidnappers  of  her 
presence. 

" Curse  the  wench  !  She  will  ruin  all!"  cried  Don  Ricardo, 
leaping  into  the  carriage  beside  the  mutlled  maiden,  whom  he  held 
tightly.     "  Pedro  !  that  girl  must  go  with  us  !     In  with  her!" 

The  next  instant  Lucille's  shrieks  were  stifled  by  an  operation 
similar  to  that  which  had  rendered  her  mistress  helpless.  The 
ruffian  Pedro  grasped  her  in  his  arms,  while  his  comrade  bound 
a  shawl  around  her  mouth,  covering  her  head  and  face  in  its  am- 
ple folds.  Then,  lifting  her  to  the  carriage,  he  seated  her  beside 
him,  opposite  to  lus  master  and  Teresa,  and  gave  the  signal  to 
the  other  servant,  who  had  sprung  to  the  driver's  seat. 

Alonzo  Vallejo  wandered  with  his  book,  by  the  margin  of  the 
still  lake ;  he  mused  tenderly  upon  her  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
but  dreamed  not  that  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  swift  horses  was 
bearing  her  far  away  from  him.  Rut  too  soon  for  his  own  peace, 
did  the  lover  become  aware  of  the  absence  of  his  betrothed. 
When,  weary  of  strolling,  he  bent  his  steps  to  the  cottage,  and, 
entering  its  quiet  precincts,  called  upon  the  name  of  "  Teresa,"  no 
voice  replied  to  him — no  light  footstep  answered  his  welcome 
voice.  Teresa  Clinton  was  no  longer  here — she  had  gone — van- 
ished, and  no  trace  of  her  flight  remained.  The  few  servants  of 
the  hacienda  were  summoned,  but  could  give  no  intelligence 
concerning  the  senora.  Lucille,  too,  had  disappeared.  What 
terrible  mystery  was  this  i 

All  day  with  almost  frenzied  earnestness  did  Vallejo  pursue  his 
search.  He  explored  the  woods  for  miles  around  ;  he  paused, 
shuddeiinglv,  and  peered  into  the  still  waters  of  the  lake;  he 
mounted  Ins  horse  and  galloped  wildly  over  the  neighboring 
roads;  but  no  vestige  of  Teresa  nor  of  her  attendant  could  be 
discovered. 

At  nightfall  Lorenzo  returned  with  the  ladies  to  hear  the  sad 
news,  and  witness  the  passionate  grief  of  his  young  friend.  But, 
vain  were  their  mutual  counsels,  unavailing  the  search  which  they 
continued  that  night  and  the  next  day  and  throughout  the  tedious 
week.  Teresa  Glinton  was  gone.  It  was  as  if  the  hand  of  death 
had  removed  her,  so  suddenly  and  mysteriously  had  she  vanished. 
Many  were  the  surmises  of  the  sorrowing  household,  and  Alonzo 
recalled  the  bold  attempt  that  had  so  nearly  succeeded,  at  the  ha- 
cienda of  Lorenzo,  in  depriving  him  of  his  beloved  friend.  He 
doubted  not  that  the  same  parties  had  now  succeeded  in  their  de- 
signs ;  the  more  so  because  a  neighboring  peasant  descril>ed  a 
cavalier  that  he  had  often  noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  theYottage, 
and  the  description  answered  to  the  appearance  of  the  man  with 
whom  Vallejo  had  crossed  swords  near  tho  valley  of  Murillo. 
The  young  man  now  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  return  of  his 
friend  Montognone  might  assist  him   in   the  unraveiment  of  the 


dark  conspiracy  which  had  robbed  him  of  his  affianced;  and  he 
looki'd  forward  anxiously  to  news  from  the  army. 

That  news  speedily  arrived.  Tho  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  had 
been  fought  and  lost  by  the  Mexican  general.  Santa  Anna,  pur- 
sued by  the  victorious  foe,  was  hastening  to  the  capital.  Present 
ly  rumor,  and  soon  assurance,  chronicled  other  disasters.  Xalapa 
had  been  entered — the  castle  and  town  of  Perote  captured,  and 
ere  long  Pueblo,  beautiful  City  of  the  Angels,  situated  on  that  sto- 
ried plain  where  once  the  armies  of  Cortez  and  Montezuma  met 
in  conflict — fell  likewise  into  the  power  of  the  conquerors,  who 
garrisoned  its  forts  and  the  surrounding  places  of  strength.  Noth- 
ing now  interfered  to  oppose  the  march  of  General  Scott  upon 
the  capital  itself — nothing,  unless  the  good  genius  of  Santa  Anna's 
earlier  campaigns  should  again  return  and  enable  him  to  hold 
successfully  the  numerous  fortifications  that  surrounded  Mexico. 
These,  defended  with  skill  and  energy,  might  indeed  bar  the  in- 
vader's further  progress ;  but  would  skill  and  energy  be  at  hand  ? 
Would  the  lost  prestige  of  nrms  be  ever  regained  by  the  dictator? 
Events  alone  wete  to  determine  this. 

In  the  meantime  the  brothers-in-arms,  Montognone  and  Nunez, 
returned  to  the  hitter's  hacienda,  and  received  the  sad  tidings  ot 
Teresa's  loss.  But  to  Vallejo's  anxious  inquiries  relative  to  the 
persons  whom  Zumozin  knew  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
previous  attempt  at  abduction,  the  latter  could  only  return  a  reply 
that  left  the  young  man  in  deeper  perplexity.  Falcone,  he  said, 
had  been  with  the  army  at  Cerro  Gordo — consequently  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  have  had  any  part  in  the  carrying  off  of  Teresa, 
which  took  place  near  the  date  when  the  battle  was  fought. 

"  But  he  may  have  been  privy  to  the  deed,"  suggested  Vallejo. 
"  Where  is  this  Falcone  now?" 

"  I  know  not !  The  dispersal  of  the  troops  after  the  defeat  sep- 
arated us  all.  Falcone  may  have  fallen,  though  his  name  is  not 
in  the  list  of  dead." 

"  But  he  had  an  accomplice — one,  too,  of  no  mean  account  as 
an  antagonist — him  with  whom  I  was  struggling  when  your  timely 
arrival  saved  my  life." 

"  If  the  senora  is  in  that  man's  power,"  answered  Zumozin, 
"  we  have  everything  to  fear,  and  must  proceed  with  caution. 
Don  Ricardo  Ramos  is  an  unscrupulous  man." 

"  Let  us  seek  the  villain  at  once,  and  force  him  to  confess," 
cried  Vallcjo,  in  great  excitement.  "  You  know  hira,  Montog- 
none !  let  us  to  horse  !" 

"  We  must  do  nothing  rashly,"  said  Zumozin.  "  Would  that 
our  friend  Padre  Herrata  were  here !  Alas  1  him,  too,  have  we 
lost  sight  of  since  that  fatal  battle  1" 

"  The  Padre  Herrata— lost !" 

"  I  fear  he  is  a  prisoner  with  the  enemy — indeed,  I  trust  that  no 
greater  evil  has  befallen  him.  But  we  must  lose  no  time  !  The 
senora  must  be  rescued,  if  she  be  indeed  in  the  power  of  Don  Ri- 
cardo !  Remain  at  the  hacienda,  my  friends,  and  leave  to  me  the 
task  of  ascertaining  if  such  be  the  case.  I  will  at  once  ride  to 
the  city  and  take  measures  to  unravel  the  meshes  of  this  villany." 

"  But  may  not  I  accompany  you  ?"  inquired  Vallejo. 

"  It  is  better  that  you  remain  here — for  the  present.  Don  Ri- 
cardo is  a  schemer,  and  craft  must  efft  et  for  us  what  boldness 
would  fail  to  do.     Farewell,  my  friends." 

Montognone's  steed  soon  bore  him  to  the  capital,  and  through 
the  streets  now  filled  with  anxious  groups,  discussing,  with  pale 
lips,  the  recent  news  of  the  war.     A  gloom  seemed  to  envelop  tho 
city,  doubt  and  dismay  overshadowing  every  countenance. 
[to  be  continued.] 


THE  HUDSON   RIVER. 

I  thank  God  I  was  born  on  its  banks.  I  think  it  an  invaluable 
advantage  to  be  born  and  brought  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
grand  and  noble  object  of  nature — a  river,  a  lake  or  a  mountain. 
We  make  a  friendship  with  it,  we  in  a  manner  ally  ourselves  to  it 
for  life.  It  remains  an  object  of  our  pride  and  affection,  a  rally- 
ing point  to  call  us  home  again  after  all  our  wanderings.  "  The 
things  which  we  have  learned  in  our  childhood,"  says  an  old 
writer,  "  grow  up  with  our  soul  and  unite  themselves  to  it."  So 
it  is  with  the  scenes  among  which  we  have  passed  our  early  days  ; 
they  influence  the  whole  course  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
I  fancy  I  can  trace  much  of  what  is  good  and  pleasant  in  mv  own 
heterogeneous  compound  to  mv  early  companionship  with  this 
glorious  river.  In  the  warmth  of  my  youthful  enthusiasm,  I 
used  to  clothe  it  with  moral  attributes,  and  almost  to  give  it  a 
soul.  I  admired  its  frank,  bold,  honest  character,  its  noble  seren- 
ity and  perfect  truth.  Here  was  no  specious  smiling  surface,  cov- 
ering the  dangerous  sandbar  or  perfidious  rock,  but  a  stream, 
deep  its  it  was  broad,  and  bearing  with  honorable  faith  the  bark 
that  trusted  to  its  waves.  I  gloried  in  its  simple,  quiet,  majestic, 
epic  flow,  ever  straightforward.  Once,  indeed,  it  turns  aside  for 
a  moment,  forced  from  its  course  by  opposing  mountains,  but  it 
struggles  bravely  through  them,  and  immediately  resumes  its 
straightforward  march.  Heboid,  thought  I,  the  emblem  of  a  good 
man's  course  through  life,  ever  simple,  open  and  direct ;  or  if 
overpowered  by  adverse  circumstances,  he  deviates  into  error,  it  is 
but  momentary — he  soon  recovers  his  onward  career,  and  con- 
tinues it  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  The  Hudson  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, my  first  and  last  love,  and  after  all  my  wanderings  and 
seeming  infidelities,  I  return  to  it  with  a  heartfelt  preference  over 
all  the  other  rivers  in  the  world. — living. 

1    mmm     9 

SOUNDNESS  OF  MIND. 

A  perfectly  just  and  sound  mind  is  a  rare  and  invaluable  gift ; 

but  it  is  still  much  more  unusual  to  see  such  a  mind  unbiased  in 

all  its  actings.     Few  escape  the  bias  of  some  predilection,  perhaps 

habitually  operating,  and  none,  at  all  times,  are  perfectly  free.     I 

once  saw  this  subject  forciDly  illustrated.     A  watchmaker  told  me 

that  a  gentleman  had  put  an  exquisite  watch  into  his  hands,  which 

went  irregularly.     It  was  as  perfect  a  piece  of  work  as  was  ever 

made.  He  took  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again  twenty  times. 

No  manner  of  defect  was  to  be  discovered  ;  yet  the  watch  went  in- 

ibly.     At   last   it  struck  him  that  the  balance-wheel  might 

net:  on  applying  a  needle  to  it,  he  found  his 

suspicions  true.     The  steel  works   in  the  other  part  of  the  watch 

had  a  perpetual  influence  on  its  motions ;   and  the  watch  went  a* 

•sible   with  a  new  wheel.     If  the  soundest  mind  be 

magnetized  by  any  predilection,  it  must  act  irregularly. — Cecil. 
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CITADEL   OF   ST.    PETtKSBURG,  FROM   THE   NEVA. 


CITADEL  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG,  ETC. 

Our  I  an  accurate 

view  of  tin-  nt  structure,  to  which 

fresh  interest  added  by  the  existence 

of  the  momentous  war  in  which  Russia  is  now 
•  1  with  the  western   powers,  and  which 
of  all   the   world    to   every 
point  which  n  ne  of  deadly 

strife.     St.  PeteYshurg,  which  sprang  into  ex- 
it, and 
which  i-  entury  and  a  half  old,  is  one 

of  the   i  in  the  world,  and 

presents  many  views  of  unrivalled  architec- 
tural  beauty.     The   foundation  stone  of  the 
■  t  of    our   illustration,  was 
laid  by  Peter,  in  1703,  and  the  fort- 

n  the  right  hank  of  tin 
lid  river  divides  into  the  Lit- 
tle Neva,  and   the    Neva   properly  so   called. 
It  con'  burial-place  of  the  imperial 

family,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  (with 
markahlc  for  its   lofty 
■   Palnla,  or 
Crown  Money  Office,  the  prisons  of  state,  the 
barracks  of  u  on,  and  extensive  salt- 

works.    In  a  little  chapel  in  the  fortress 
is  kept  as  a  in  of  the  Russian 

fleet — the  first  boat  which  Peter  himself  built 
in  Prussia.    Onthi  the  citadel 

Opposite 
the   fop  so-called    Palace    Quay, 

arc  the  Marl'  of  the  Grand 

Duke  Constantine),  the  Hermitage,  the  Impc- 


H0U8E    OF    PETER    THE    GREAT. 


rial    Winter   Pal 
Admiralty,  and 

i.  lend  id    i 

the 
Bureau  of  Manufac- 
ture, 
and    the    I'nivii 

ii    the   oppo 
bunk  of  the  Littl< 

troft',    or     William's 
Island.    The  second 

humble  residena 

the    founder   of    the 

magnificent       city 

which  bears  his  h 

while  bis  maguifi 

projft 

carried    into   e: 

tion.     It   is    held    in 

I  veneration, 
and  attracts  multi- 
tudes of  visitors.  It 
is    preserved    in   the 

in  which  In 
cupied  it ;  and  in  the 
interior  are  placed  the 
tools  with  which  he 
worked  as  a  ship- 
builder. The  house 
is  in  charge  of  an  in- 
valid guard,  who 
show 
and    may    daily    bo 

pacing  in  front 
The 
last  i 
a  line  view  of  I 

now  menaced  with  destruction  by  the 

It  is  strongly  fortified,  while  its  quaint  nina- 
ret-like  spires  give  it  that  half  oriental  i 
ter  Which   distinguishes   most  of  the    Ri 

towns  and  cities.    It  i>  the  capital  ■ 
sian  government  of  Esthonia,  situ 

26  min.  north  latitude,  and   24  <l 
:i5  tnin.  east   longitude,  in  the   Gulf  of  Fin- 
land.    It  is   very  strongly  fortified,  and    in 
1824.  the  harbor" was  made  capable  of  I 
ing  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet.     It  has  much  the 
appearance  of  many  of  the  towns  of  northern 
Germany,  with   narrow 
dark,  old-fashioned  houses.     The  bc.-t  p 

.is   that  called    the  Dour,  which  is  in 
fact  a  distinct  portion,  being  surrounded  with 
in    the  old  Btyll 
uburbs.      In    all    there   are    1900 

of  which  one  thousand  are  in  tl. 

nil  15,000  inhabitants,  of  which  a 
proportion  are  Gennai  numer- 

ous  public  and  private  schools,  a  gymnasium 
founded    by   Gustavus   Adolpbus  in    1631, 

re,  and  a  naval   and   military  hospital. 
The   manufactures  are  cotton   a 
stockings,  leather,   pov. 

Looking-glasses,  etc.     Rcvc 
siderable  trad'',  chiefly  in  the  hands  oi 

man-.      Revel  was  founded    by  tl 

and   afterwards    sold    by   them   to   the 
Knights  of  the   Teutonic   Order.      In  1 
nun     into  tin'  hands  of   Sweden,  from  whom 
Russia  took  it  in  1710. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  rictorlal.J 
ODE  FOR  A  FAIR. 

BI    J.     HOST,    JB. 

We  come,  with  honest,  hopeful  heart*, 

And  spread  our  offerings  her**  to-day, 
'  -  of  those  priceless  arts 

Which  grow  along  man's  cultured  waj. 
No  orphan's    '  tear— 

Which  of)  t  <f  doth  fill, 

Nor  aged  parent*'  bailing  fear, 

Tollute  these  trophies  of  our  skill. 

We  come,  a  striving  brothers'  hand, 
And  ask  the  meed  of  praise  to  share; 

According  to  the  works  we  bear. 
We  shadow  forth  that  epoch,  when 

Mankind  shall  feel  the  promised  calm, 
When  wars  will  cease,  and  in  hi 

The  lion  nestle  with  the  lamb. 

When  1'eare  shall  hold  her  tranquil  reign 

Throughout  this  wide,  yet  wicked  world  ; 
When  I  wers  will  know  do 

And  Sorrow  from  its  throne  be  hur' 
I  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 

O'er  desert  wilds  and  ocean's  ware, 
The  Gospel  tidings  blessing,  blest, 

Shall  nations  cheer,  and  nations  save. 

We've  laid  the  giant  forest  low, 

Our  landscape  like  an  lMcn  looks; 
We' Ye  changed  the  cannon  for  the  plow, 

And  beat  our  swords  to  pruning-hooks. 
For  fame  conllicting  armies  Meed, 

And  despots  boast  their  royal  birth, — 
no  to  be.  and  arc.  indeed, 

The  bone  and  sinew  of  the  earth. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. J 

VALERIE  D'ORSINI: 

— on, — 

THE   SPIRIT   BKIDE. 

BT    EUSTACE    ELI.EItY. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  of  18 — ,  I  was  visiting  at  an 
old  chateau,  near  the  Appeninc  mountuins.  The  mistress  of  the 
mansion  had  assembled  an  agreeable  reunion  of  intelligent  wo- 
men, officers,  and  her  most  pleasant  neighbors.  Good  humor  and 
confidence  reigned  in  our  society.  During  the  day,  we  amused 
ourselves  with  games  and  exercises,  and,  at  night,  assembled  in 
the  hall,  where  each  would  relate  a  "  ghost  story  "  in  turn,  which 
would  send  us,  pale  and  trembling,  although  ashamed  of  our  folly, 
through  the  long  corridors,  to  our  own  distant  apartments. 

One  of  our  company  was  a  young  Italian,  named  Valerie  d'Or- 
sini, who  was  visiting  our  hostess  while  her  husband,  the  Count 
d'Orsini,  was  absent  on  business  at  Florence.  This  young  stran- 
ger was  very  amiable.  She  joined  to  a  bright  wit,  a  sweetness 
and  dignity  of  manner  that  was  unalterable.  Her  large,  dark  eyes 
were  languishing,  and  her  beauty  and  touching  grace  received  a 
new  charm  from  the  eternal  paleness  of  her  countenance.  Her 
lips,  even,  shared  this  pallid  hue ;  and  when  Valeric  spoke,  one 
would  have  believed  she  was  an  animated  statue  of  alabaster;  when 
she  was  silent,  she  appeared  a  realization  of  Pygmalion's  charm- 
ing image. 

Among  all  the  ladies,  A'alerie  maintained  the  most  courage 
during  our  horrible  recitals.  She  was  never  alarmed  ;  she  listen- 
ed and  smiled,  and  when  others  were  surprised  and  filled  with 
wonder,  she  found  the  incidents  very  simple.  At  last,  we  were 
piqued  at  her  apparent  insensibility,  and  inquired  the  cause  ;  when 
she  replied  thus : 

•'  My  friends,  I  find  that  the  slightest  history  regarding  a  spirit 
surprises  you,  because  you  have  never  seen  one." 

"  Then  you  have,  yourself,  beheld  one,  madamc !"  cried  I,  sud- 
denly. 

She  smiled  sadly,  and  answered  : 

"  I  have  experienced  all  myself.    I  have  ceased  to  exist;  I  have 
again  arisen,  and  it  is  one  from  the  dead  who  now  addresses  you!" 
At  these  words,  all  the  assemblage  rose,  uttered  cries  of  horror, 
and  fled  precipitately.     As   wc   were   leaving   the   hall,    Va'crio 
I  her  sweet  and  tender  voice,  and  calling   us   back,  entreated 
our  attention  while  she  explained  the  mystery  that  surrounded  her. 
"  It  is  not  my  fault,  my  friends,"  commenced  she,  "that  I  died 
_'0.     As  to  the  period  since  then,  I  have  found  it  infin- 
itely happy,  and,  thanks  to  Heaven,   have  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
-  true  that  the  troubles  I  suffered,  during  my  life,  have 
repaid   by  the  joys   that   followed    my  death.     It  is 
>>r  me  to  inform  you  of  my  fortune  up  to  that  in 
ou  may  understand  that  it  was  by  no  fault  of  my  own  that 
I  quilted  the  world. 

"  I  was  born  in  Florence,  of  noble  and  rich  parents.    I  was  their 
only  child.    I  was  brought  up  at  home,  where  my  good  and  gentle 
mother  sought,  by  her  care,  kindness   and   tenderness,  to  conipcn- 
or  my  father's  severity.     Proud  of  his  high  birth,  and  of  the 
nd  the  emperor,  be   was   constantly  lament- 
not  a  son  who  could  inherit  his  I  v  poor 
mother  supported  his  humor  with  a  sweetness  that  sometimes  elis- 
I  him.     But  he  loved  mc  not,  because  I  could  not  succeed  to 
the  honors  he  prized  so  highly. 

"  The  palace  which  wc  occupied  at  Florence  was  near  a  house 
y  an  old  f>  rich,    but   nun  ' 

named  the  Marquis  d'Orsini.     A  widower  for  a  long  time,  he  had 
I  his  life  to  the  education  of  his  only  son,  Octave  d'Or- 


sini, a  few  years  older  than  I.     My  father  and  the  old  marquis  had 
served  together,  and  been  intimate  from   youth;  and   your 
tave  was  accustomed  from   infancy  to  frequent  our  home,  where 
my  mother  received  him  with  indulccnt  kindness. 

"  Thus  our  childhood  passed,  until  I  had  reached  my  sixteenth 
year,  when  Octave  one  day  informed  me  that  his  father  had  obtained 
a  commUsion  for  him  in  the  army,  and  that  he  should  soon  leave 
home  lo  join  the  troops  of  the  emperor.  This  sudden  announce- 
ment revealed  to  us  the  nature  of  our  feelings  for  each  other.  We 
felt  that  our  love  was  strong  and  enduring,  and  we  pledged  our 
vows  to  he  constant  in  absence,  and  to  unite  our  fate,  if  ever  per- 
mitted to  meet  again. 

" This  interview  was  in  a  secluded  grove  behind  the  chateau; 
for  we  had  agreed  not  to  reveal  our  affection- to  my  father,  whom 
1  had  always  feared,  until  Octave's  return.  As  we  were  about  to 
part,  my  young  companion  threw  himself  at  my  feet,  pressing  his 
lips  to  my  hand,  when  my  father  suddenly  appeared  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  wood.  His  anger  was  equal  to  our  alarm,  lie  or- 
dered me,  in  a  terrible  voice,  to  r-'turn  to  my  mother.  I  obeyed 
instantly  ;  while  Octave,  without  braving  my  father's  wrath,  slow- 
ly withdrew  to  his  own  home. 

"  I  suffered,  perhaps,  more  than  he;  for  I  had  to  endure  the 
reproaches  of  my  father,  who  treated  me  more  cruelly  than  ever, 
and  threatened  even  my  destruction  if  I  renounced  not  Octave. 
This  love  was  born  with  my  infancy,  and,  I  felt,  would  only  end 
with  my  life.  In  the  midst  of  my  father's  threats,  I  silently 
vowed  never  to  forget,  and  to  belong  only  to  him. 

"  The  next  day  after  this  sad  adventure,  while  I  was  with  my 
mother,  who  sought  to  dissipate  my  sorrow,  and  teach  mc  to  hope 
for  the  future,  we  saw  the  Marquis  d'Orsini  enter.  His  air  was 
noble  and  grave  ;  his  white  locks  and  venerable  aspect  inspired 
respect.  My  father,  on  seeing  him,  ordered  me  to  retire  ;  but  the 
powerful  interest  I  felt  in  the  interview  made  mc  remain  in  the 
hall,  near  the  door,  where  I  heard  words  1  have  never  forgotten. 

"  '  Signor,'  said  the  father  of  Octave,  '  I  come  here  to  ask  a 
pardon,  and  request  a  favor.  My  son  has  confided  to  mc  all ;  I 
have  blamed  his  rashness,  but  my  paternal  heart  feels  a  pity  for 
his  passion.  Octave  adores  your  daughter,  and  he  dares  to  hope 
that  he  is  beloved  by  her.  If  you  oppose  their  vows,  you  will 
render  them  both  unhappy,  and  you  will  suffer  yourself;  for  na- 
ture compensates  to  us,  my  old  friend,  for  the  pleasures  wc  have 
lost  by  our  witnessing  and  enhancing  the  joys  of  our  children. 
You  know  the  name  of  Orsini ;  it  is  without  reproach,  and  is  wor- 
thy of  being  allied  with  yours.  Your  riches  alone  render  the 
marriage  unequal ;  but  retain  the  wealth.  Give  only  to  Valerie 
what  my  son  will  receive  from  me  ;  it  will  suffice  their  happiness.' 

"  '  I  am  astonished,'  replied  my  father,  with  a  cold,  disdainful 
air, 'at  your  son's  presumption  in  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  my 
daughter.  Their  childish  intimacy  should  have  ceased  long  ago  ; 
and  it  is  repugnant  to  my  feelings  that  you  have  thought  that  this 
marriage  would  be  approved  by  mc' 

"  '  I  thought,'  interrupted  the  old  maD,  '  that  you  were  sensible 
and  good,  that  you  loved  your  daughter,  that  pride  would  not 
reign  in  the  heart  of  a  parent  over  the  sweetest,  the  most  sacred 
duties.  I  think  my  son  has  committed  no  offence  in  loving  Valc- 
rie.and  you  forget  your  old  friend  his  father  is  at  least  your  equal.' 

"At  these  words,  my  mother  trembled  for  the  reply  which  the 
marquis  might  receive  ;  and,  casting  a  look  of  entreaty  on  him, 
the  old  man  left  Ihc  apartment.  From  that  moment,  the  most 
violent  hatred  replaced  a  friendship  of  thirty  years  existence. 

"Judge  of  my  misery!  Hopeless  of  ever  again  seeing  Octave, 
I  could  convey  to  him  no  tidings  of  myself,  or  receive  any  word 
from  him.  My  father  guarded  me  strictly,  never  allowing  me  to 
go  out,  except  to  mass.  I  saw  him  only  at  our  repasts,  when  he 
never  spoke,  nor  turned  his  glance  towards  me.  I  was  in  the  house 
a<  a  stranger,  to  whom  he  felt  only  cold  indifference. 

"At  last,  my  health  began  to  give  way,  and  my  mother,  fear- 
ing for  my  life,  allowed  mc  to  walk  out  around  the  chateau,  in  my 
father's  absence.  In  one  of  these  walks,  I  sought  the  spot  where 
had  commenced  all  my  misfortunes.  There,  in  that  retreat,  I 
wept  over  our  cruel  fate,  and  renewed  to  myself  the  vows  that 
bound  me  to  Octave-.  At  that  moment,  I  heard  some  one  ap- 
proaching, who  rushed  forward  and  fell  at  my  feet.  Alarmed,  I 
turned  to  fly,  when  the  voice  of  Octavo  arrested  me. 

"  '  Listen  lo  me,'  said  he ;  'I  have  only  one  moment,  and  it  is 
:.     I  leave  Florence  this  night.     War  is  declared  with  Prus- 
sia ;   I  go  to  join  the  army,  and   I  shall   perish,  or  merit  you.     I 
demand  one  year  of  you,  Valerie  ;  promise  me,   swear  lo  ine,  to 
for  that  time,  the  wishes  of  your  father;  then,  if  living,  I 
will  come  to  claim  you.' 

"  I  listened,  while  my  heart  throbbed  with  love,  hope  and  fear. 
I  vowed  to  be  faithful  to  him  all  my  life ;  to  die  a  thousand  deaths 
before  accepting  another.  We  agreed  to  write  by  means  of  a  ser- 
vant who  was  to  convey  his  letters  to  mc  in  the  garden.     A 

which  we  then  heard,  caused   us    lo   separate,  anil    1  parted 
from  Octave  to  return  precipitately  to  my  chamber,  where  1 
the  night  in  tears. 

"  During  the  first  six  months   after  the  departure  of  my  lover, 

nothing  changed  with  me  at  home.     My  father  treated   me  with 

the  same  severity ;  my   mother,  with   the  same   tenderness.     The 

servant  faithfully  brought  the  letters,  which  announced,  each  day, 

some  i  a]  Landhon  had  taken  Octave  under  his 

him  one  of  his  aiels,  and  promised  to  ad- 

liim  lo  the  first  rank.     But  this  war  was  tedious  and  long. 

eat  talent  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  las  brother,  Prince 

Henry,  disconcerted  all  the  projects  of  General  Landhon.     The 

attacks  and  surprises  of  the  Italian  troops  were  of  no  avail  i 

oiial  valor  and  co 
as  nothing  in  the  war. 

"  At  the  end  of  six  months,  I  ceased,  all  at  once,  to  receive  any 


from  Octave.  Trembling  for  his  safety,  I  wrote  letter  after 
letter,  and  counted  the  hours  of  the  couriers.  The  servant,  our 
ut,  went,  day  after  day,  to  the  po-t,  ami  always  returned 
saving  that  nothing  had  arrived.  In  despair  at  this  long  silence, 
I  sent  to  the  Marquis  d'Orsini,  inquiring  what  intelligence  he  had 
received.  His  reply,  while  it  calmed  my  fears,  increased  my  aad- 
Octavc  had  written  the  old  man  that  he  was  well,  that  ho 
had  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was  passing  the  winter 
at  Vienna  with  General  Landhon. 

"  At  this  time,  there  arrived  from  Germany  a  certain  cousin  of 
my  father's,  who  established  himself  in  our  mansion.  He  was  a 
dark,  powerfully  made  man,  of  forty-five  or  fifty  years;  his  figure 
was  awkward,  and  his  disposition  cold  and  repelling. 

"  This  cousin,  who  was  called  the  Count  Hcraldi,  had,  on  the 
first  night  of  his  arrival,  after  having,  at  supper,  questioned  my 
father  as  to  all  the  distinguished  fami  ics  of  Tuscany,  inquired  if 
there  reside  cl  in  Florence  a  certain  Marquis  d'Orsini.  My  father, 
in  a  tone  of  ill  humor,  replied  that  he  knew  him  not. 

"  '  It  is  necessary  that  I  seek  him,"  replied  Hcraldi ;  'for,  whilo 
passing  some  time  in  Vienna,  I  dined  with  General  Landhon  on 
the  day  of  the  marriage  of  his  niece  with  the  son  of  the  Marquis 
d'Orsini.  This  young  man,  whom  I  found  very  amiable,  askcil 
mc  to  take  a  letter  to  his  father,  and  give  him  an  account  of  his 
marriage,  and  the  happiness  of  the  n  pair.' 

"  I  listened  to  these  words  more  dead  than  living.  My  father 
quietly  observed  Heraldi,  without  replying.  My  mother  looked 
pityingly  at  mc.  The  cruel  Hcraldi  continued  to  say  how  much 
this  young  person  was  attached  to  Orsini,  that  the  emperor  had 
interested  himself  in  the  nuptials,  and  had  given  a  dowry  to  the 
fair  bride.    All  accorded  with  what  he  had  all  lid;  I  doubted 

no  longer  the  infidelity  of  Octave,  and  sure  of  my  unhap) 
could  no  longer  dissembb  my  sufferings,  but  sank  fainting  into 
my  mother's  arms. 

"  This  unconsciousness  was  succeeded  by  a  burning  fever,  which 
was  long  and  dangerous.  Through  all  the  days  of  this  illness, 
my  father  overwhelmed  mc  with  tender  cares,  aid  seemed  to  re- 
ceive mc  in  his  heart  for  the  first  time.  Overjoyed  at  the  eviden- 
ces of  his  affection,  I  could  not  conceal  my  transports,  and  rest- 
ing in  his  arms,  happy  in  this  new  delight,  I  said  :  '  Yes,  my  fa- 
ther, I  am  your  Valeric,  whose  only  desire  is,  in  future,  to  make 
you  happy,  to  obey  you.' 

"  These  words  decided  my  fate.  I  perceived  from  that  moment 
that  my  father  destined  mc  for  my  cousin  Heraldi.  At  last  ha 
spoke  of  his  project  to  mc,  but  without  severity  or  unkindncss. 
Octave  was  married  :  he  was  unfaithful.  It  was  a  crime  to  love 
him  longer.     I  consented  to  this  union. 

"  The  preparations  for  my  marriage  commenced.  My  mother 
showed  the  some  pitying  love.  My  father  redoubled  his  caresses. 
Heraldi  overwhelmed  me  with  presents,  and  protestations  of  ever- 
enduring  love.  The  day  of  the  marriage  arrived,  and  I  was  con- 
ducted to  church,  dressed  in  costly  robes,  and  glittering  with  dia- 
monds. I  pronounced  the  terrible  vows  without  any  perceptible 
emotion.  After  the  ceremony,  I  left  the  altar,  followed  by  my  fami- 
ly, and  led  by  Heraldi  who  could  hardly  restrain  his  expressions  of 
joy.  Stopping  at  the  door  of  the  church  to  take  holy  water,  I 
raised  my  eyes  and  saw,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  a  young  man, 
pale,  agitated,  his  hair  and  dress  disordered,  who  regarded  me  fix- 
edly ;  then  advancing,  said  sorrowfully:  'I  wished  to  sco  you, 
Valerie  ;  you  have  consummated  your  terrible  crime.  I  havo 
seen  you  ;  I  am  content.     I  go  away  to  die  !' 

"  He  then  disappeared.  1  fell  to  the  earth  without  conscious- 
I  knew  not  if  my  father  had  seen  Octave  ;  all  was  unknown 
to  mc  from  that  instant.  My  mother  has  since  told  me  that  I  fell 
into  an  illness  more  severe  than  the  former ;  that  delirium  never 
left  me,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  I  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme 
feebleness,  and  expired  in  her  arms. 

"  My  mother  desired  to  follow  mc ;  my  father  was  in  el  pail 
and  Heraldi  wept  at  his  ill  fortune.  Hut  their  sorrow  was  with- 
out remedy.  I  was  dressed  in  the  simple  robe  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  carried,  with  great  pomp,  to  tho  tomb  of  the  family,  under 
the  chapel  of  the  cathedral.  There  the  casket  that  contained  my 
body  was  placed  on  large  bars  of  iron  ;  the  stone  -mb  was 

replaced,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  this  cavern  of  the  dc 

"  That  which  afterward  p:.  by  Octave. 

After  speaking  to  me  at  the  porch  of  the  church,  he  had  intended 
to  go  to  some  distant  spot,  and  end  his  miserable  life.  Hut  on 
seeing  my  deplorable  state,  ho  determined  to  remain  in  Florence. 
You  can  easily  imagine  his  grief  when  he  heard  of  my  sudden 
death.  Wretched  and  despairing,  he  determined  to  descend  into 
the  tomb  and  kill  himself  by  my  side.  The  same  night  of  my  in- 
terment, he  found  the  sexton  of  the  church,  seduced  him  by  the 
power  of  gold,  went  with  him  to  the  chapel,  raised  the  stone  which 
covered  the  tomb,  and  descended  b.     There  Octavo  per-  ' 

eeived   my    bier,   threw   him  upon  it,  broke  the  lid 

which  i  me,  and  pre  mouth  to  mypalc  lips, when, 

miracle:  of  love!  the  soul  of  my  !  my  own  ;  my  lips, 

so  fervently  pressed  by  his,  parted  with  a  long-drawn  sigh.  Oc- 
tave perceived  if,  uttered  a  cry,  took  mo  in  his  arms  from  my  cold 
resting-place,  and  pressed  mc  to  his  heart.  I  made  a  slight  move- 
ment; he  trembled  with  joy,  the  stairs,  the  sexton 

-ilently  conveyed  me  to 
his  father's  house.  Here  I  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  every  means 
employed  for  my 

"  At  last  I  opened  my  eyes ;  my  first  look  fell  upon  Octave  and 
the  physician  who  had  atten  my  death.     I  knew  not 

that  I  lfvecl  again  ;  but  I  was  happy,  for  Oi  I  by  my  side, 

>rds  of  love  ss.     At  the  end  of  three  days 

my   ill'  I   recalled   the;   ii  .if  my 

mania; 

"  Now  that  I  could  comprehend  what  was  said,  I   must  learn 
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from  Octave  wliy  he  was  present,  how  my  resurrection  bud  taken 

.  and  of  his  inconstancy,  alas  !  to  me.     When  I  spoke  of  his 

marriage  with  the  niece  of  General  Lnndhon,  he  bettered  me  still 

delirious.     His  commander  had  no  niece ;  he  had   never  stopped 

at  Vienna,  but  profiting  by  a  leave  of  absence,  and  fearful   from 

not  having  heard  from  me  for  two  months,  he  had  como  to  Flo- 

.  riding  night  and  day,  and  arrived   at  the  church  just  as  I 

intering.     Horror  stricken,  he  followed,  heard  me   utter  the 

vows  which  bound   me  to   another,   and  reproached  me,  as  you 

already  know,  with  my  perjury. 

"  I  comprehended  then,  that  Heraldi,  perhaps   assisted  by  my 

father,  had  framed  this  deception,  and  the  servant  we  trusted  had 

ed  OS,  and  destroyed   the    Utters.     This   discovery  inspired 

ith  hatred   and   horror  toward   the   perfidious   Heraldi;  his 

crimes  opened  my  eyes  to  his  true  character.     And  I  was  the  wife 

of  this  wretch  !     I  was  condemned  to  live  with  him,  for  he  was 

my  husband,  and  consecrate  to  him  all  my  life  !     This  miserable 

ne  in  despair. 

assure  yourself,  my  dear  child,'  said   the    Marquis  d'Or- 

to  the  grand  duke.     I  will  inform   him  of  all  that 

nerous  prince  will  interest  himself  for  us;  he 

>u  under  his  protection,  and  if  he  writes  to  the   pope, 

trocious  marriage  will  bo  annulled,  and  you  will  be  free  and 

happy.' 

icse  words  restored  me  to  hope.     I  promised  to  the  old  man 
that  I  would  follow  his  counsels,  and  never  quit  the  chateau  dur- 
Alas!  why  did  I  not  keep  my  promise?     Oc- 
•>;is  with  me  ;  we  spoke  constantly  of  our  love  and  our  mar- 
.  health  was  re-established  ;   I  was  happy. 
"  But  while  we  were  waiting  (or  the   arrival  of  a   courier   from 
xtraordiuary  event  occurred  which   threatened  to  de- 
stroy all  our  projects.     It  was   the  time  of  the   holy  week.     My 
mother  had  educated   me   in   those  principles  of  religion 
.  thanks  to  God,  I  have  always  preserved.     I  cherished,  in 
,  a  wish  to  go  to  the  church  during  those  days,  when  a  peni- 
cis   are    accepted    by  divine   clemency.     I  dared  not 
of  the  wish  which   had   .-.risen   in   my  heart,  to 
thank,  in  his  own  temple,  that  (iod  who  had  saved  me;  but  I  rc- 
i,  notwithstanding  all  the  perils,  to  perform  this  sacred  duty. 
;igle  moment  when  left  alone,  and  enveloped  my- 
a  black  mantle,  which  concealed  even  my  face,  and  leaving 
hurried  to  the  cathedral.     The  chapel  was  filled  with 
,  who,  kneeling  with  covered   faces,  offered  their   prayers 
iltar,  on  which  was  placed  the  sacred  host.     The  altar 
a  number  of  burning  candles,  while  the  rest  of 
urch  was  in  shadow.     I  concealed  myself  behind  a   pillar, 
lid  my  devotions  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

,  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  behold,  once 
pot  where  I  had  been  entombed.  I  directed  my  steps 
thither.  What  a  spectacle  met  my  view  !  I  saw,  in  the  sombre 
light  which  filled  the  chapel,  my  father  and  my  mother  on  their 
knees  before  my  tomb,  and  my  husband  Heraldi  habited  in  deep 
mourning.  My  mother  was  near  the  grating  which  separated  the 
tomb  from  the  chapel,  praying  in  the  midst  of  her  tears.  With 
nncd  my  erics;  I  threw  myself  towards  her  in- 
voluntarily, but  was  arrested  by  the  bars.  My  mother  heard  me 
not ;  she  was  too  much  occupied. 

a  long  time  I  ga/.cd  upon   them,  weeping,  when  suddenly 

my  mother,  leaning  her  hand  upon  the  grating  which    separated 

■  mounced  convulsively  the  name  of  Valerie,  and  pressed  her 

i  ion  the  marble  sepulchre.     No  longer  mistress  of  my  feel- 

ed  the  hand  which  rested  near  me,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

At  this  moment  the  veil  that  covered  my  head  was  disarranged, 
rd  not.     My  mother,  surprised,    raised   herself, 
ognized   her   daughter,   and   calling  wildly  upon  my 
fainting  against  the   bars.     My  father  remained  im- 
1c ;  and  Heraldi,  advancing,  opened   the   grating.     I  was 
I  could  not  move.     Already  had  he  extended  his  hand  to 
my  mantle,  when  love  inspired  me  with  a  thought  by  which 
-elf.     '  Stop  !'  said  I,  in  a  voice  which   I  endeav- 
ored to  tender  terrible.     '  Respect,  at  least,  after  her  decease,  her 
.  ed  wretched  while  living.     Thou  alone  art  the 
ill.     Leave  me!     Weep  for  thy  crime,  and  fly 
a  the  wrath  of  Heaven  !' 
"  After  having  uttered  these  words,  which  Heraldi,  struck  with 
iicd  to  without  motion,  I  enveloped  my  head  again  in 
my  veil,  and  walked  with  a  slow  step  toward  the  door  of  the  cha- 
Thc  people  opened  before  me.     Passing  through  the  gates  I 
id  the  mansion  of  Orsini,  no  one  having  dared  to  follow  me. 
"  The  courier  soon  arrived  with  the  dispensation  from  the  popo 
annulling  my  marriage.     The  grand  duke  then  sent  for  us  to  ap- 
c,  and  the  next  day  I  presented  myself  there,  ac- 
companied by  Octave  and  the  marquis.    Shortly  a  servant  entered 
mourned  the  arrival  of  my  parents  and  Heraldi.     The  duke 
ilthe  hall  where   they  awaited  him;  we  remained  in  the 
net,  where  we  heard  these  words  spoken: 
" '  It  was  very  strange,  signor,  that  you  obliged  your  daughter 
to  marry  a  man  whom  she  could  not  love.     You  repent  of  this  in- 
justice, I  judge  by  the  tears  that  I  see  in  your  eyes.     Death  has 
destroyed  those  unfortunate  tics,  and  if,  as  the  people  believe,  your 
daughter  was  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  the  marriage  is  no  less 
void.     Behold  this  letter  from  Rome  which  declares  it  annulled  ; 
I  go  to  render  it  public.     Choose,  Count  Heraldi,  between  a  pro- 
i  be  instituted  against  your  fraud,  or  sign  a  renunciation  of 
your  chimerical  rights,  and  leave  immediately  for  Vienna.' 

Heraldi  hesitated  not ;  he  made  his  renunciation   in   terms  dic- 
tated  by  the   grand   duke.     Then,   taking  leave  of  his   imperial 
highness,  he  left  Florence  immediately,  promising  never  to  return. 
"  *  This  is  not  all,'  said  the  duke,  addressing  my  father.    '  Your 
daughter  lives  again — '     A  cry  from  my  mother  interrupted  him. 


'  You  are  surprised,'  he  continued  ;  'but  she  must  live  happily  by 
becoming  the  wife  of  the  young  Orsini.  It  was  he  who  raised  her 
from  the  tomb.  It  is  in  their  house  that  she  has  dwelt.  Grati- 
tude, paternal  love,  the  glory  or  Valerie,— all  require  thai  you 
should  consent  to  this  union.  Approve  of  this  happy  marriage, 
and  1  promise  a  regiment  for  your  son  in-law  and  a  cordon  for 
yourself  from  Marie  Thercsc' 

"  My  father  acceded  without  hesitation  to  his  request  ;  and  my 
mother,  bathed  in  tenrs,  demanded  with  impatience  to  behold  her 
cherished  daughter.  With  difficulty  had  I  restrained  myself 
through  this  conversation  ;  I  rushed  from  the  antechamber,  and 
threw  myself  into  her  arms.  My  father  pressed  me  to  his  heart, 
and  cordially  welcomed  the  marquis  and  Octave,  who  now  en- 
tered. All  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  grand  duke,  we  could  find 
no  words  to  express  our  gratitude,  and  our  happiness  received  its 
consummation  by  my  marriage  with  Valerie." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  HOLE   IN  THE   FLOOR. 

BY  MKS.   M.  E.  KOIIINSOX. 

The  life-object  of  Seth  Grovnor  and  Susan  his  wife  was  to 
amass  property.  It  had  been  their  aim  since  the  commencement 
of  their  wedded  existence,  which  now  counted  fifteen  years,  and 
was  still  cherished  as  the  dearest  wish  of  their  hearts.  No  change 
was  made  except  it  would  hasten  the  desired  consummation  of 
this  long-nurtured  hope;  no  outlay  was  ventured  upon  unless  it 
promised  assistance  in  the  hoarding  of  money.  Not  a  day's  respite 
had  the  one  from  unceasing  application  to  business,  not  an  hour 
passed  that  the  other  was  not  planning  some  new  way  to  save 
dollars  and  cents.  In  such  an  atmosphere  of  eager  grasping  for 
property,  it  would  be  strange  had  their  children  escaped  the  infec- 
tion. Their  little  faces  brightened  at  the  sight  of  a  penny,  not 
that  it  would  procure  sweetmeats,  but  because  it  would  add  an- 
other to  their  store  of  coins;  and  the  small  hand  grasped  it  with 
as  instinctive  and  keen  a  pleasure  as  an  aged  miser  clutches  his 
gold.  The  oft-repeated  parental  injunction,  "A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned,"  fell  upon  childish  ears,  but  childish  wisdom  ap- 
plied the  maxim ;  the  confectioner  and  fruit-vender  were  rarely 
called  upon  by  the  young  Grovnors — the  seed  was  taking  root. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grovnor  had  nothing  to  give  away.  Poverty,  in 
the  form  of  a  ragged  mendicant,  was  rudely  repulsed  ;  misfortune, 
in  the  garb  of  despondency,  met  with  rebuke  instead  of  sympathy  ; 
sorrow,  in  the  persons  of  mourning  widows  and  fatherless  chil- 
dren, vainly  sought  words  of  consolation  and  a  helping  hand  ;  the 
kindly  voice  of  pity,  and  the  whisperings  of  charity,  were  unheard 
by  ears  inaccessible  save  to  the  hints  of  frugality,  the  suggestions 
of  economy,  or  the  promptings  of  prudence.  Ah,  little  do  the 
unfortunate  gain  from  those  making  haste  to  be  rich ! 

Reading,  the  cheapest  of  all  luxuries,  Mr.  Grovnor  thought  too 
expensive  to  be  encouraged.  Books  cost  money,  and  newspapers 
couldn't  be  had  for  nothing,  even  if  there  wasn't  any  postage  on 
them.  When  he  was  rich,  he  would  have  a  library  worth  show- 
ing. His  wife  had  no  social  intercourse  with  her  friends  and 
neighbors;  visits  took  time,  nnd  if  she  attended  parties,  she  would 
be  expected  to  give  them.  That  would  not  do,  so  she  remained 
at  home,  mind  and  bod}'  absorbed  in  the  one  paramount  idea. 
Did  cither  feel  a  lingering  desire  to  listen  to  the  notes  of  some 
lauded  singer,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  distinguished  lecturer,  the 
price  of  tickets  of  admission  softened  disappointment,  and  made 
the  sacrifice  seem  less.  The  Grovnor  children  were  never  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  dusty,  crowded  city  for  a  day  in  the  woods 
with  their  companions.  The  fare  back  and  forth  was  an  item  not 
to  be  disregarded ;  and  an  excursion  of  this  nature  was  inevitably 
attended  with  more  or  less  torn  clothes.  Money  was  always  the 
mother's  inducement ;  a  promise  of  three  cents  each  made  the  little 
men  bear  the  deprivation  heroically.  There  was  a  charm  in  the 
shining  pieces  that  compensated  for  the  bright  sunshine,  the  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  the  singing  of  birds.  Ah,  nature  is  a  better 
teacher  than  a  mother  whose  idol  is  gold  !  One  opens  the  heart 
to  kindly  influences,  makes  it  more  susceptible  to  genial  impres- 
sions, quickens  brotherly  love,  and  brings  the  creature  nearer  the 
Creator  ;  the  other  blunts  the  sensibilities,  chokes  the  springs  of 
benevolence,  clogs  the  aspiring  spirit,  making  it  insensible  to  a 
loftier  sentiment  than  the  love  of  gain.  Arc  there  no  other  Mrs. 
Grovnors  ? 

None  of  the  family  attended  church,  for  pew-rent  was  an  item, 
and  a  minister  tax  not  an  unimportant  consideration.  If  preach- 
ing and  good  example  cost  nothing,  they  would  have  availed 
themselves  of  their  benefits;  but  as  it  was,  parents  and  children 
were  "  a  law  unto  themselves."  Their  living  was  of  the  plainest 
possible  kind,  and  quantity  was  studied  as  closely  as  quality. 
None  of  the  Grovnors  were  afflicted  with  gout  or  dyspepsia,  if 
their  palates  were  never  regaled  by  dainty  dishes. 

Mr.  Seth  and  Mrs.  Susan  were  threatened  with  a  dire  calamity, 
in  the  shape  of  a  visit  from  an  elderly  relative,  who  had  troubled 
them  but  once  since  their  marriage.  A  letter  had  been  received, 
avowing  his  intention  to  become  better  acquainted  with  his 
nephew  and  niece.  They  knew  little  about  him,  save  that  he  was 
a  childless  old  man,  rather  odd  in  Lis  ways,  and  burdened  with 
but  a  small  portion  of  this  world's  goods.  Yet  this  much  was 
certain  ;  his  stay  with  them  would  be  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience and  expense — and  the  last  reflection  was  the  most  annoy- 
ing of  nil. 

His  appearance  was  not  an  event  of  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the 
host  and  hostess;  the  wspectable  looking  old  gentleman  n 
tlx>  hearty  welcome  he  had  promised  himself.     They  were  polite, 
but  not  cordial ;  attentive,  but  cold  and  distant,  meeting  his  fami- 


liar advances  with  that  indifferent  o  chilling  and  discour- 

aging.    The  children   had  been  sent  off  to  I.  ,  as  tea  was 

over,  and  the  three  sat  stiffly  about  the  cold  stove,  Mrs.  (Jrovnor 
glancing  now  and  then  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel. 

"  Perhaps  your  uncle  would  like  to  retire,"  she  observed  to  Mr. 
Seth. 

Conversation  had  flagged  for  some  minutes  ;  it  was  hard  doing 
all  the  talking,  and  Uncle  Abel  approved  the  suggestion,  though 
it  was  scarcely  eight  o'clock. 

"I  mu*t  confess  to  fatigue,"  he  said.  "  I  am  not  young  as  I 
was  once,  and  exertion  tires  me.  I've  been  accustomed  to  sleep- 
ing in  a  warm  room.  If  it  wont  be  too  much  trouble,  I'd  like  a 
little  fire  kindled  for  me;  old  blood  feels  these  chilly  nights,"  he 
added,  apologetically. 

Mr.  Sail  said,  "  (),  no!"  and  Mrs.  Susan,  "Certainly  not.   But 
ly  could  see  that  their  thoughts  widely  diverged  from  their 
words.     The  fire  was   made,  nnd  the  nephew  took  a  small   hand- 
lamp  to  liiiht  Uncle  Abel  to  his  clumber. 

"  I  should  prefer  this,'  said  the  latter,  taking  a  larger  one  from 
a  shelf  near  him,  "if  you  have  no  objections.  It  holds  more  oil,  I 
see,  and  sometimes,  when  I  am  restless  and  can't  sleep,  I  read  to 
induce  drowsiness.     It  wont  incommode  you,  I  hope." 

Seth  said,  "No,  indeed!"  nnd  Susan,   " Not  in  the  least !"  but 
mentally,  their  replies  were  different.     Uncle  Abel  and  the  largest 
lamp  went  up  stairs;  husband  and  wife  closed  the  doors  for  a  con 
nubial  conference. 

"  Well !"  said  the  niece. 

"  What  do  you  think  t"  said  the  nephew. 

"  An  assuming  old  fox  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"A  confounded  bore  !"  he  ejaculated. 

"An  extra  fire,  Seth  !" 

"  A  lamp  to  read  by,  Susan  !" 

"  Meat  for  dinner  1" 

"  And  coffee  for  breakfast  I" 

"  Will  he  stay  long,  think  !" 

"  Two  or  three  months,  judging  from  the  size  and  weight  of  his 
trunk." 

"  A  pretty  bill  of  expense,  truly ! — and  not  a  dollar  to  pay  his 
board  !" 

"Fuel  and  lights, and  what  he'll  cat  and  drink,  will  put  us  back 
a  whole  year  in  our  calculations.  This  comes  of  having  relations  ! 
I  wish  I  hadn't  one  in  the  world  ! — and  to  think  he's  nothing  but 
a  great  uncle." 

This  interesting  conversation  was  prolonged  some  time ;  but 
enough  has  been  given  to  show  the  feelings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grov- 
nor in  regard  to  Uncle  Abel. 

Morning  did  not  mend  the  manners  of  the  couple,  yet  the  worthy 
old  gentleman  was  urbane  and  smiling,  seeming  not  to  notice  the 
frigid  atmosphere  that  prevailed.  He  tried  in  vain  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  children,  but  parental  oversight  prevented  the 
object  in  view.  It  was  recollected  that  they,  with  a  certain  class 
designated  as  "  fools,"  were  said  to  "  tell  the  truth  ;"  and  that,  in 
this  instance,  was  not  to  be  spoken. 

Uncle  Abel's  sight  was  impaired,  but  he  was  not  so  blind  that 
he  could  not  detect  dissatisfaction,  though  in  a  measure  cloaked. 
His  tarry  was  short  at  the  Grovnor  mansion ;  in  a  week  he  took 
leave  of  his  nephew  and  niece,  to  their  unbounded  satisfaction. 

"  We  have  done  well,"  they  said,  "  to  get  rid  of  him  so  easily. 
He  might  have  staid  a  month."  And  Uncle  Abel  was  forgotten 
in  the  great  struggle  to  make  a  fortune. 

One  year  afterward,  they  heard  of  his  decease  by  means  of  the 
following  significant  letter,  which  was  found  among  his  private 
papers,  and  forwarded  after  his  death. 

"Nephew  and  Niece: — When  a  childless  old  man  crosses 
your  threshold,  yearning  for  love  and  sympathy,  and  that  care 
which  youth  should  voluntarily  accord  to  old  age,  treat  him  not 
coldly,  begrudge  him  not  the  food  he  cats,  the  fire  that  warms 
him,  nor  the  light  that  enables  him  to  beguile  a  lonely  midnight 
hour.  And,  moreover,  do  not  forget  the  hole  in  the  floor.  That 
this  advice  may  benefit  you,  is  the  wish  of  your  Uncle  Abel." 

"  The.  hole  in  the  floor."  What  did  it  mean  ?  Light  slowly 
began  to  creep  into  the  bewildered  brains  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grov- 
nor, revealing  a  startling  truth  in  every  line  of  the  singular  epistle 
before  them.  They  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  dismay,  in  the 
consciousness  that  their  hypocrisy  and  littleness  had  been  exposed. 
A  place  had  been  cut  in  the  floor  for  the  admission  of  a  pipe  from 
the  stove  in  the  room  below.  Being  early  in  the  season,  this  pipe 
had  not  been  adjusted  for  the  winter,  and  the  space  was  conse- 
quently open.  Uncle  Abel  occupied  that  chamber,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  overhearing  every  word  that  had  been  uttered  beneath 
him  by  Mr.  Seth  and  Mrs.  Susan.  The  hole  in  the  floor  had  bc- 
trayed  them!  How  unfortunate  that  they  should  have  foi; 
it!  The  secret  of  his  shoit  visit  was  understood.  Both  wero 
much  discomposed  that  iheir  petty  meanness  had  been  brought  to 
light,  but  were  consoled  by  reflecting  that  nothing  antagonistic  to 
their  interest  would  come  of  it.  But,  ah,  a  great  many  improbable 
things  transpire  in  this  world  !  Who  would  have  imagined  that 
Uncle  Abel  was  worth  his  thousands  >  Who  would  have  supposed 
that  he  was  in  thi  i  of  a  fortune  called  by  the  initiated, 

"independent  !"'  The  "  assuming  old  fox  "  had  shown  his  cunning. 
Sub  and  Susan  had  overreached  themselves.  In  striving  to  save 
a  penny,  they  had  lost  a  great  many  pounds.  They  wire  Uncle 
Abel's  only  surviving  relatives,  and  he  had  intended  making  them 
his  heirs.  But,  alas,  the  hole  in  the  floor  !— it  had  willed  his 
money  to  a  charitable  institution,  bequeathing  icm  only  the 
knowledge  of  their  parsimony  and  sclf-abascm.  Irrctri. 

mistake— irreparable  error!  The  important  obji  t  of  their  lives 
defeated  by  a  hole  in  the  floor,  when  just  upon  the  verge  of 
realization  ! 
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PEACE  AND  WAR. 

The  two  allegorical  and  emblematical  designs  on  this  and  the 
Dcxt  page  were  drawn  for  ns  by  Mr.  Borne,  and  arc  creditable 
effort*  of  his  pencil.  These  illustrations  will  l>e  regarded  b 
tollable;  for  while,  here  in  the  West,  we  are  enjoying  all  the  bles- 
sings of  peace,  in  the  East,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  wars  of 
modem  times  is  wildly  raging.  In  illustrating  Peace,  our  artist 
has  grouped  together  many  characteristic  figures  and  objects.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  design,  Peace,  personified  by  a  female,  wav- 


pieture  represents  the  field  of  battle  after  an  engagement,  one  of 
the  saddest  and  most  harrowing  spectacles  that  the  eye  can  rest 
upon.  In  the  distance,  the  shattered  bridge  attests  the  fury  of  the 
combat.  All  over  the  plain  lie  men  and  horses  stretched  in  death, 
or  struggling  convulsively  in  the  agonies  of  recent  mutilation. 
Soldiers  arc  carrying  off  their  wounded  comrades  upon  stretchers. 
In  the  near  foreground,  the  dead  and  wounded  are  thickly  heaped 
together.  The  corpses  of  cuirassier  nnd  artilleryman  lie  side  by 
side.     A  broken  caisson  is  half  sunk   in  the  miry  pool   in  front, 


matic  episodes  of  battles,  and  historians  tell  of  the  great  results  ot 
war.  It  imparts  grandeur  and  interest  to  the  various  provinces  of 
art  and  literature  ;  hut  art  and  literature  stop  short  at  the  thresh- 
old of  its  horrors.  They  dare  not  enter  the  hospital ;  tbey  dare 
not  record  the  work  of  the  knife  that  follows  the  work  of  the 
sword  ;  they  cannot  follow  the  various  fountains  of  woe  that  di- 
verge from  the  battle-field,  each  bearing  its  burthen  of  sorrow  to 
gentle  hearts  and  humble  homes.  Had  the  horrors  of  war  and 
the  sorrows  it  produces  been  aa  faithfully  delineated  at  iu  deeds 


PEACE. 


ng  her  wand,  points   to  the  genius  of  Art,  while  Agriculture  is 

n.     A  busy  city  rises  in  the  background,  with  a 

ig  the  railroad.     Lower  down  we  behold 

of  a  rural   festival,  with    the   substantial 

tokens  of  nn  abundant  harvest.     Contrast  with  this  the  picture  of 

AVer.      Here  we    behold    a    city    «z i \ •  n    to    the    devouring    flan 

1!  l!ona,  with  a  blazing  torch  in  one  hand,  and    falchion    dripping 

in  the  other,  leads  on  a  band  of  furies,  waving   on   hie.li  their 

banners.     The  two  weeping  female  figures  on   the   left  complete 

th'   sentiment  of  this  allegorical  scene.     The  lower  portion  of  the 


which  is  choked  up  with  corpses.  And  this  is  War,  or,  rather,  a 
feeble  image  of  it ;  for  Art  shrinks  from  the  delineation  of  its  full 
horror.  This  is  War,  stripped  of  its  gaudy  trappings,  shorn  ot 
its  bright  plumes,  divested  of  the  rustle  of  its  banners,  the  blare 
of  its  trumpets,  and  reduced  to  the  grim,  grisly  skeleton  it  is.  Yet 
poets  have  chanted  its  praises,  from  Homer  to  Tennyson  ;  artists 
have  emblazoned  its  glories  on  immortal  "canvass  and  undying 
marble,  and  historians  have  recorded  in  stately  periods  the  march 
of  armies,  the  conflicts  of  nations,  and  the  achievements  of  heroes. 
Poets  6ing  of  the  excitement  of  combat;  painters  give  us  the  dra- 


of  daring  and  blazing  victories,  the  pages  of  history  would  have 
been  less  crowded  with  accounts  of  battles  by  sea  and  land,  sieges 
of  fortresses  and  the  destruction  of  cities.  Yet  the  lessons  of  the 
past  arc  lost  upon  the  rulers  of  mankind  who  make  war  and  peace. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  years  of  camage  closed  at  Wa- 
terloo would  have  sufficed  for  a  century.  But  the  peace  of  Europe 
has  been  disturbed  sinee  then,  and  now  Christian  nations,  in  a 
quarrel  that  originated  in  the  birthplace  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
arc  cutting  each  other's  throats  with  the  ferocity  of  savages,  and 
waging  war  with  engines  of  destruction  more  terrible  than   were 
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ever  before  pressed  into  the  service  of  national  murder.  Thrice 
ortunate  are  those  nations  who  are  not  involved  in  the  Moody 
conflict !  The  blessings  of  peace  receive  an  added  brightness 
rom  contrast  with  the  honors  which  a  state  of  war  inflicts.  These 
horrors  are  of  such  magnitude  than  many  men,  appalled  and  ter- 
ror-stricken hv  them,  have  embraced  the  opinion  that  all  wars  arc 
sinful  and  unjustifiable.  This  opinion  is  not  concurred  in  by  the 
mags  of  mankind.  The  wise  verdict  of  the  ruling  majority  is 
■gainst  it.     War,  with  all   its  horrors,  is  a  necessary  evil.     The 


lencc  must  be  met  by  violence  ;  for  "  rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obe- 
dience to  God.  '  When  a  nation  is  called  upon  to  defend  its 
liberties,  the  principles  of  eternal  justice  hallow  every  weapon 
consecrated  to  the  strife.  Then,  as  in  our  own  revolution,  the 
altars  of  God  are  not  desecrated  b  v  prayer  for  the  success  of  arms 
the  servant  of  God  is  justified  then  in  going  forth  to  battle  with 
his  people, 

"A  soldier  of  the  Ijortt, 
With  his  Bible  and  hia  sword." 


France,  England,  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  have  this  blood 
guiltiness  upon  their  past.  And  before  the  sword  is  laid  aside  for- 
ever wc  must  look  for  many  repetitions  of  the  sanguinary  dramas 
that  have  been  enacted  so  often.  When  a  conflict  like  that  now 
waging  in  the  East  has  commenced,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  its 
close.  If  it  is  indeed  a  trial  of  strength  between  Russia  and  the 
western  powers,  it  may  continue  many  years,  involving  all  Europe 
in  its  vortex.  Yet  out  of  the  enormous  mass  of  evils  such  a  war 
would  produce,  m.uch  good  would  be  evolved.     A  continuance  01 


sword  has  its  mission  as  well  as  the  pen  and  the  cross.  It  has 
conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  mankind.  When  it  slaved  the 
legions  of  Xerxes,  when  it  arrested  the  sweep  of  the  victorious 
Saracens,  when  it  struck  for  liberty  in  Switzerland,  in  England, 
n  America,  at  Morgartcn,  at  Marston  Moor,  at  Bunker  Hill,  it 
•  was  a  sacred  weapon.  The  world  has  not  erred  in  paving  homage 
to  such  patriot  warriors  as  Tell  and  Washington.  There  are  wars 
like  those  of  the  American  revolution,  which  leave  no  stain  upon 
the  page  of  history.  In  the  unceasing  struggle  of  Right  against 
Might,  the  weapons  of  the  flesh  must  frequently  be  used.     Vio- 


WAR 

In  proportion  as  wc  loathe  and  execrate  wars  or  aggression,  un- 
dertaken ibr  false  glory  and  for  conquest,  we  revere  the  military 
achievements  of  those  who  peril  life  to  repel  tyranny  and  rcsixl 
invasion.  This  country  is  fortunate  ill  having  no  war  upon  !>cr 
record  on  which  her  sons  can  look  back  with  shame  and 
tance.  The  revolution  was  the  holiest  cause  in  which  a  nation 
ever  appealed  to  arms  ;  the  war  of  K-*12  was  a  necessary  re 
tion  of  our  independence.  The  war  with  Mexico  was  equally  noti- 
fiable, as  a  vindication  of  the  national  honor.  But  the  history  of 
older  nations  is  full  of  wars  that  were  national  crimes.     Russia, 


the  war  will  probably  give  the  people  of  England  a  radical  reform 
of  government ;  it  may  improve  the  political  condition  of  the 
French;  it  may  be  the  means  of  restoring  Poland  and  Huncary 
to  the  rank  of  independent  nations,  and  of  giving  lilwrty  to  Italy, 
it' such  be  the  result  we  shall  look  upon  the  conflie  ,-ith  less  re- 
pugnance and  aversion.  It  may  in  the  end  0  he  one  of 
those  extreme  remedies  employed  to  gcrmin  principles  of 
free  institutions  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  and  hasten  the  overthrow 
of  despo  isms  that  have  for  ages  pressed  with  giant  power  on 
the  necks  of  her  inhabitants. 


2)(> 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MOTHER,  HOME  AM)  HEAVEN. 

DT     BUB     M.     SCOTT. 

The  worda  of  sweetest  meaning 

To  erring  mortals  giren — 
Of  purest,  doopeet  feeling, 

Mother,  limine  and  Heaven! 
The  magic  name  of  mother 

Revives  in  every  heart 
The  feelings  first  awakened 

On  that  dear  parent's  part; 
And  cold  most  I"-  the  b 

Devoid  of  lore  the  soul, 
That  is  not  moved  to  goodness 

By  mother's  mild  control! 

With  home  we  all  remember 

Pome  vision  of  the  pa*. — 
A  May-day  in  the  morning, 

Too  beautiful  to  last! 
When  flowers  of  lowly  beauty 

Beguiled  our  youth  of  tears, 

urealing  mid  the  ro 

The  thorns  of  riper  years! 

when  the  past  is  challenged, 

11  Wherever  we  may  roam," 
The  word  that  is  most  eloquent 

Is  that  dear  one  of  homo ! 

The  Christian  to  the  future 

IDs  ■  extends, 

While  in  the  brightening  distance 

The  bow  of  promise  beuds! 
His  v.  w  trodden 

The  devious  paths  below; 
lint  now  the  glorious  heaven 

With  light  is  all  a-glow — 
Hi*  rare?  are  nearly  over. 

His  troubles  soon  will  i  e 
For  smiles  of  resignation 

Assure  us  of  his  pi 

Of  these  three  words  of  beauty 

I  know  not  which  is  best — 
They  speak  of  love  and  happiness, 

And  one  of  future  rest ! 
1  feel  that  Heaven  is  dearest, 

And  yet  I  cannot  tell, 
For  Mother  fills  the  heart  with  love, 

And  Home  has  rharms  as  well. 
Then  let  the  three  united  be, 

Nor  shall  the  tie  be  n> 
For  words  of  thrilling  melody 

Arc  Mother,  Home  and  Uxavxk. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MARY    MUSGROVE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  SAVANNAH. 

BY  ben:  peblky  poors. 

Bright  and  beautiful  was  the  home  of  the  "  Yamacraws,"  the 
aboriginal  dwellers  upon  the  hanks  of  that  noble  river  which  they 
named  from  the  floral  "  savannahs  "  through  which  it  meanders. 
Upon  the  sandy  bluff  where  the  councils  were  held,  there  was  a 
growth  of  leafy  pines  ;  in  the  lowlands  which  generally  bor- 
dered the  river,  the  magnolia  towered   in   imperial   pride,  the  live 
oak  waved  its  festoons  of  living  moss  in  the  breeze,  and  an  occa- 
sional palmetto  lifted  its  graceful  head  above  masses  of  underbrush. 
arthly  paradise,  and  the  Yamacraws  had  imbibed  the 
f oft  beauty  of  their  sylvan   home,  until   they  little  resembled  the 
if  Carolina,  or  the  warlike  Chcrokces  who 
dwelt  in  the  mountains.     Though  inheriting  proud  traditions  of 
power  and  of  conquest,  they  had  not  for  years  disinterred  their 
buried  war-hatchet — but  at  last  the  peace  laurels  withered, 
and  early  in  173.3  the  war-drum  resounded  far  and  wide.     At  first 
Lrriora  hesitated,  but  there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  call  to 
arms,  and  soon  every  fighting  man  of  the  tribe  was  on  his  way  to 
On  their  arrival,  they  found  their  chief,  the  ren- 
du, accompanied  by  a  Yamassee,  who  was  puinted 
black,  and  had  the  emblematical  rattle-snake  skin  twined  around 
iren  locks.     The  warriors  took  their  seats  around   the  circle 
in  silence,  for  it  was  not  in  accordance  with   Indian  etiquette  to 
j  curiosity,  but  they  were  not  long  kept  in  susp.  I 

h-hawk  of  the    Yamassees   speak  I"  asked  the 
j  r,  willi  a:.  g  upon  his  lips.     A  grunt  of 

approbation  signified  assent,  and  springing  to  his  feet,  ha 

-ion  of  malignant  ferocity,  as  he  vehemently 
addre 

1. limed,  "  the  pale  faces  draw  nenr,  and  I 
ent  to  nrge  you  to  destroy  them  ere  they  sot  foot  upon 
your*  hunth  We   welcomed    them — they  oppi. 

ardens — thi  i/.ed  our  soil.     We  offered 

com — they  have  destroyed  our  young  men  with  fire-water. 
AVe  nursed  their  sick — they  have  danced  on  the  graves  of  our  fa- 
thers.    Yamassees,  will  you  suffer  thi 

The  swarthy  checks  of  thi  I   ddened,  and  many  of  them 

!"     But  Tomo  chichi  betrayed  no 

or  word.     From  what  he  had  heard  of  the 

is  a  superior  order  of  beings,  especially 

cted  by  the  Great  Spirit,  against  whom  it  would  be  madness 

to  fight. 

"  The  chief  hesitates,"    continued   the  emissary.     "  Would  he 

rite  them  to  sit  upon  his  mat 
who 

omo-chichi.     "Docs  she  live?" 


And  as  ho  spoke  he  fixed  his  keen  eye  searchingly  on  tin 
hawk. 

"  The  Dancing-Ripple  lives — hut  what  a  life.  The  slave  of  the 
palefai  -courged  like  a  dog.     Yamassees,  will  you  not 

have  vengeance  !" 

"  Vengeance  !  vengeance  I"  was  shouted  on  every  side,  and  the 
warriors,  brandishing  their  weapons,  began  to  chant  the  heroic 
deeds  of  their  ancestors,  mingled  with  threats  against  the  captors 
of  their  chieftain's  lost  daughter,  the  Dancing-Ripple.  It  was  now 
nearly  two  years  since  she  had  somewhat  mysteriously  disap- 
peared, and  left  her  aged  parent  to  mourn  her  lo>s. 

"Vengeance!  vengeance!"  they  shouted.  "  Let  us  drive  the 
pale  faces  from  our  hunting-grounds — let  us  sink  them  in  the 
flowing  tide  of  the  Savannah — let  us  warm  our  tomahawks  in 
their  thin  blood — let  us  hang  their  scalps  upon  the  war  poles  of 
our  wigwams."  And  as  the  ferocious  joy  of  their  infuriated  na- 
tures pealed  forth,  the  squaws  who  hovered  around  the  circle 
echoed  the  hideous  yells  with  shrill  cries  of  "vengeance!  ven- 
geance !" 

The  gratified  Yamassee  saw  with  delight  the  demoniacal  fury 
which  he  had  provoked,  but  ere  many  moments  had  elapsed,  there 
was  a  shout  heard  at  the  riverside,  and  then  a  light  female  form 
bounded  into  the  centre  of  the  ring.  It  was  the  Dancing  Hippie, 
clad  in  a  European  garb,  though  she  wore  a  richly  worked  pair  of 
moccasins.  Astonishment  at  her  appearance  was  depicted  on 
every  face,  while  the  emissary  started  as  though  he  had  seen  one 
fiom  the  grave.  The  old  chieftain  in  vain  endeavored  to  subdue 
his  feelings,  as  he  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
restoring  his  daughter. 

"  Who,"  he  asked,  "  delivered  the  Dancing-Hippie  from  the 
cruelty  of  the  pale-faces  %" 

"  Cruelty  of  the  pale  faces  V  she  inquired. 

"  Has  not  the  Fish-hawk  told  us  how  the  palc-faccs  misused  the 
Dancing  Hippie?"  replied  the  chief.ain.  "Even  now  we  raise 
the  war  cry  to  avenge  your  wrongs,  and  to  drive  back  the  pale- 
faces in  revengeful  wrath." 

"  My  wrongs  I"  exclaimed  the  young  woman.  "  There,  Yama- 
craws, stands  the  author  of  them.  It  was  that  trembling  Yamas- 
see who  stole  me  from  yonder  river,  where  I  had  strayed  away  to 
bathe.  It  was  he  who  sold  me  to  the  pale-faces  for  a  gun.  But  I 
found  kind  friends,  good  friends.  They  bound  up  my  bleeding 
feet,  they  told  me  of  their  Great  Spirit,  and  now,  as  the  wife  of 
one  of  them,  I  have  tomo  before  their  canoes  to  ask  for  them  a 
welcome." 

"  Is  this  true  V  asked  Tomo  chichi  of  the  disappointed  emis- 
sary, who  now  saw  all  his  plans  battled. 

"I  am  your  prisoner,  cowards,"  exclaimed  the  Yamassee.  "I 
had  idmost  nerved  your  weak  hearts.  But  I  fear  not  your  anger. 
Light  your  fires,  sharpen  your  arrows,  I  am  ready.  I  stole  your 
chieftain's  daughter — I  almost  made  you  meet  the  pale-faces  like 
men." 

Such  audacious  duplicity  could  not  be  suffered  to  pass,  and  the 
unfortunate  Yamassee  was  forthwith  bound  with  green  withs  to 
the  stake  of  torment.  Dried  brushwood  was  heaped  around  him, 
and  before  the  torch  was  applied,  the  boys  were  permitted  to  shoot 
their  arrows  at  him,  in  order  to  try  their  skill.  But  he  difl  not 
betray  the  pain  he  must  have  felt,  for,  although  his  flesh  often 
quivered  with  agony,  not  a  groan  was  mingled  with  his  chant  of 
defiance. 

Strange  to  say,  he  was  soon  released.  The  Dancing-Ripple 
had,  by  her  earnest  entreaties,  obtained  his  freedom.  "  The  pale- 
faces will  soon  be  here,"  said  she,  "and  would  you  greet  them 
with  a  funereal  pile  ?  Shall  the  Great  Spirit  above  look  down 
upon  the  Yamacraws,  and  see  them  destroying  one  of  his  chil- 
dren !  I  am  the  one  most  wronged — I  forgive  him  !  If  you  are 
really  glad  to  see  me  again,  give  the  wretch  his  liberty,  and  let 
him  depart.  Sec  his  wounds,  made  by  the  boys'  arrows,  an 
not  punishment  enough  ?" 

Her  entreaties  prevailed,  and  the.  Fish-hawk,  released  from  his 
bondage,  soon  left  the  spot  where  he  had  expected  to  die  as  be- 
came a  Yamassee.  Every  trace  of  the  death  fire  was  obliterated, 
and  in  its  stead  the  young  women  of  the  tril>e,  directed  by  the 
Dancing-Ripple,  prepared  a  feast.  There  was  a  profusion  of  dried 
fruit,  while  smoked  salmon  and  venison,  broiled  upon  hickory 
coils,  diffused  a  savory  odor  around.  No  sooner  were  the  pre- 
parations concluded,  than  a  seont,  announced  the  approach  of  the 
pale-faces. 

It  was  the  colony  of  James  Edward  Oglethorpe,  which  came  to 
seek  a  land  where  they  could  enjoy  "a  free  exercise  of  religion," 
and  had  learned  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  journal  that  the  Sa- 
vannah was  superior  to  all  other  streams  emptying  into  the 
ern  Atlantic.  Oglethorpe  had  left  his  vessels  at  Iicaufort,  in  Car- 
olina, and  now  came  on  an  exploring  expedition  in  pcriquas,  or 
canoes.  When  he  saw  the  Yamacraws,  drawn  up  on  the  river 
hank  before  their  village,  he  evidently  feared  attack,  and  ordered 
his  arqucbusiers  to  blow  their  matches,  but  soon  his  fears  were 
removed,  for  a  young  man  came  to  the  water's  edge,  bearing  a 
white  flag.  As  the  pcriquas  approached,  this  pacific  messenger 
shouted,  in  tolerable  English  : 

"Welcome,  welcome  Englishmen  to  Yamaeraw!" 

Delighted  with  this  salutation,  the  Europeans  speedily  landed, 
and  wi  I  to  the  feast,  of  which  they  partook  with  the  rel- 

ish for  fresh  provisions  attendant  on  a  i  When 

every  appetite  wai  Tomo-chiehi  approached,  wearing  or- 

naments of  massive  gold,  and  clad  in   the  rarest  skins.     Behind 
him  came  hi  iterprcter,  bearing  symbolical  presents,  and 

he  tbn  1  the  chieftain's  remarks  : 

"Pale-faced  brothers.  Here  is  a  gift  which  I  offer  you.  It  is 
the  dressed  skin  of  a  buffalo,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  painted  the 
bend  and  plumage  of  the  cugle  of  our  mountains. 


"Pale-faced   brothers,  I  nek  you  to  a  r      The  buf- 

falo is  an  emblem  of  strength,  and   t  a   emblem  of 

speed.     So   your   nation   is    strong  as  the  1  swift  as  the 

bird — nothing  can  withstand  you — you  fly  over  vast  seas  to  tho 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

"  Pale-faced  brothers.  The  skin  of  the  buffalo  is  warm,  and 
signifies  protection — the  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  soft,  and  signify 
love.  We  hope  our  pale-faced  brothers  will  protect  and  love  us 
and  our  children. 

"  Pale-faced  brothers,  you  arc  masters  of  Yamaeraw." 

Oglethorpe,  no  less  surprised  than  delighted,  desired  the  inter- 
preter to  thank  the  chieftain,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  protection 
and  the  friendship  of  the  English.  "  But,"  he  concluded,  "  we 
must  not  forget  our  thanks  to  you,  young  sir,  whose  gift  of  tongues 
has  been  of  such  great  use.  I  little  expected  to  find  an  interpreter 
here." 

"It  strikes  mc,"  said  the  Reverend  Mr.  Litany  (chaplain  of  tbo 
expedition),  "  that  I  have  heard  that  young  man's  voice  before." 

"  That  your  reverence  has,"  exclaimed  honest  Tom  Musgrove, 
dropping  his  sergeant's  halbert  in  his  astonishment.  "It's  my 
own  wife,  that  I  thought  I  left  behind  at  Beaufort." 

Such  was  the  case.  Tho  Dancing-Hippie  had  been  redeemed 
from  captivity  by  this  stalwort  soldier,  who  afterwards  married 
her.  Forest  life  soon  lost  its  charms,  but  when  she  was  left  alone, 
the  thought  struck  her  that  Oglethorpe's  colonists  might  visit  her 
native  Yamaeraw,  and  perchance  her  husband  might  combat  her 
father.  Nerved  by  a  wish  to  preserve  both,  she  at  once  set  out 
through  the  pathless  forest,  and  Providence  so  directed  her  steps 
that  she  arrived  just  in  time  to  avert  hostilities,  and  to  secure  a 
friendly  reception. 

A  new  city  was  located  by  Oglethorpe  on  the  bluff  where  the 
council-fire  of  the  Yamacraws  had  blazed,  and  he  named  it  after 
the  river  that  flowed  at  its  side — Savannah.  There,  happy  in  tho 
enjoyment  of  every  earthly  blessing,  the  wife  of  an  adoring  bus- 
band — the  mother  of  loving  children — the  friend  of  every  colonist 
— lived  and  at  last  died,  the  Dancing-Ripple,  and  upon  her  tomb- 
stone you  may  yet  read,  "  Mary  Musgrove." 


THE  PHYSICIAN. 

No  class  of  men  in  the  regular  discharge  of  duty  incur  danger 
more  frequently  than  the  honest  i  i  -  no  type  of 

malignant  maladies  with  which  he  fails  to  become  acquainted  ;  no 
hospital  so  crowded  with  contagion  that  he  dare  not  walk  freely 
through  its  wards.  His  vocation  is  among  the  sick  and  dying; 
he  is  the  familiar  friend  of  those  who  are  sinking  under  infectious 
;  and  he  never  shrinks  from  the  horror  of  observing  it  un- 
der all  its  aspects.  He  must  do  so  with  equanimity  ;  as  he  inhales 
the  poisoned  atmosphere,  he  must  coolly  reflect  on  the  medicines 
which  may  mitigate  the  sufferings  that  he  cannot  remedy.  Nay, 
after  death  has  ensued,  he  must  search  with  his  dissecting  kmto 
for  its  hidden  cause,  if  so  by  multiplying  his  own  perils  he  may 
discover  some  alleviation  for  the  afflictions  of  others.  And  why 
is  this  i  Because  the  physician  is  indifferent  to  death  .»  Because 
be  is  steeled  and  hardened  against  the  fear  of  it '?  Because  he  do- 
ur pretends  to  despise  it  !  By  no  means.  It  is  his  especial 
business  to  value  life  ;  to  cherish  the  least  spark  of  animuted  ex- 
istence. And  the  habit  of  earing  for  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men  is 
far  from  leading  him  to  an  habitual  indifference  to  his  own.  Tho 
physician  shuns  every  danger  but  such  as  the  glory  of  his  profes- 
sion commands. — Philudit/ihia  L>  < 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tut  Adventures  of  II  uji  Bara  in  Persia,  Tchkev  and  Russia.    Edited  by 
James  Morier.    Phila. :  Lippincott.  (jrunibo  &  Co  I'.'mo.    pp.  405. 

llajji  Baba  is  an  Oriental  Gil  Bias,  and  since  Hie  date  nf  that  charming  ro- 
mance, no  novel  of  adventure  ha*  appeared  comparable  to  this  Eastern  story 
by  Morter.     lr   i  beftre  the  pu!>  only  fin- 

proved  its  flavor.     Aa  a  true  picture  of  1  -   is  yalu- 

able;  as  ft  romance,  it  is  da  >mg  in  the  whole  range  of 

Is  more  thrilling  than  the  excru 
of  the  hero,    For  sale  by  Buruhani  Brother 

Toe  Newcomer.    Edited  by  Arthur  Prnbe-  2  vols.  In  one.    New 

York:  Harper  &  Urothcrs.     1855.     LUustral 

The  N<  md  in  the  pres- 
ent form  makes  a  very  thick  volume.  It  has  it  ileal  of 
incident,  and  the  characters  aredrawn  with  tin 

ray's  portraiture.     But  we  i.  '          and  iu 

dismally  .      i 

A  few  rays  of  suushine  o  -o  much 
Dightond                      In  painting  t  ires  of  society.  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray is  in.'  making  us  "forget  him  &s 
! 

Tin:  Auhacanians :  or,  Notes  of  a  Tour  «  of  Southern 

Chili      By  Ehmoni.  -    Astronomical  Ex- 

pedition in   Chili.    Illustrated.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    I'.'mo. 

pp.  336. 

The  author  of  this  very  graphic  and  <onnt  of  a  strange  and  in- 

I      -  race,  had  every  opportunity  of  stud; .  and  im- 

well.     liis  li.  ition  to  our  stock  of 

information  respecting  the  aboriginal  races  of  America.    The  illustrations  are 

Tery  neatly  executed.     For  saie  by  Red  liug  A 

Rambles  n»  Eastern  Asm  Manilla.    By  B  L  Ball, 

MD.     Boston :  JamcsHrench  &  Co.    1855.     12mo.    pp.  417. 

;tre  written  by  ■  never  journey  fifty  miles 

eir  libraries ;  but  the  book  before  i  i  ie  work.-  of 

traveller  hor,  ft  young  townsman  ol  I  ral  ic^rn 

in  the  interesting  cow  le  himself  familiar  with  all 

has  drawn  largely  on  his  private 
r  his  volume.     H'e 

•    thus    have    his    in.  |  .nth  ft 

orate 
review  of  his  adventures.      The  I 

amount  of  vu  mutton,  which  lenders  it 

well  worthy  of  preservation. 

Isora's  Cuild.    New  York :  J.  C.  Derby.    1865.    12mo.    pp.  604.    Boston : 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

iic  intricate  web-work  of  the  passions,  are  capable  of  an 
indefinite  nun  ns.  that  give 

to  the 
hand  tie  itten  the 

book  be  has  that  cunning.     Ttui 

New  York:  J.C.Derby.    1865. 

Boston  :  I  i 
The  i.l'  ted  Addresses."    It 

who  are  indicated  by  their 
noes  no 

Byron, 
in  the  mirror 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
FOR  MAGGIE* 

»t     »«.     L       SHOEMAKER. 

O,  fairer  than  the  stars  that  shine 
At  midnight  ■  iuc, 

In  climes  wh  naif  divine, 

Art  thou,  my  lovi 

what  maids  they  may, 
In  mauy  a  warmly-worded  lay, 

But  still  to!  -gie. 

thon  my  heart  hast  won, 
And,  as  the  sun-flower  to  the  sun 
Still  turns,  until  Ids  nice-  bo  run, 

To  i:  'ule. 

Thine  i  re  me  now, 

With  c!  and  ivory  brow, — 

l;  love  and  truth  endow 
With  soul-fi-lt  charms,  my  Maggie. 

not  by  outward  charms  alone 

Dost  thou  such  magic  influence  own  ; 

A  thousand  virtues  have  their  throne 

Within  thy  heart,  bright  Maggie. 

B,  that  heart  must  be, 
That  looks,  ouloi  i  n  r, 

Nor  feels  thy  sway,  sweet  Maggie. 

ong? 
it  along;) 
(hou  wilt  blush,  and  deem  it  wrong 
To  hear  thine  own  pnii- 
rardon.  b  ardent  line 

That  <  of  mine, 

rhough  'twere  bold  to  hope,  for  thine, 
I'll  love  thee  st i  jgle. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CROSSING    THE    ISTHMUS. 

BT    ntBDSRICK    STJKHOl'E. 

Being  about  to  return  to  the.  Eastern  States  in  1851, 1  hap- 
pened across  an  old  friend,  in  San  Francisco,  then  master  of  a 
fine  hark,  ho  -  in  Juan  del  Sod.     I  at  once  en 

with  him.     The  voyage  in  the  month  of  October 
is  delightful;    the   wind   pi  m   the  northward,  and  the 

weather  is  n  tiial.     For  several  clays  the  shore  had  heen 

i  near  that  smoke  from  fires  in 
the  woods  could  he  seen  curling  up  from  the  mountains.  This 
day  wc  had  been  off  from  land,  and  having  a  goo.i  breeze, 

had  made  a  -  As  the  sun  went  down,  the  clouds 

gathered  about  the  horizon  in  dark  and  angry  masses.     Suddenly 
as  the  sun  t.  horizon,  all  cleared  up,  and  our  passengers, 

who  had  been  wal  ic  sky  in  silence,  gave  vent  to  their  joy 

at  the  prosp'  line   night;  but  our  captain,  long  familiar 

with  the  coast,  felt  distrustful  of  this  fair  show,   and  taking  my 
arm,  said,  a  d  the  dock,  "  We  shall  have  an  ugly  night, 

or  1  am  much  mistaken."     The  welcome  announcement  of  tea 
broke  up  on  At  nine  o'clock,  when   I  ventured  up, 

nil  was  changed  ;  the  ship  was  under  whole  topsails,  and  dashing 
along  at  a  gr  but  the  night  was  as  dark  as  Erebus. 

By  eleven  it  blew  a  gale,  hut  having  come  on  so  gradually,  we 
were,  as  we  sufficiently  snug  to  weather  it.     The  watch, 

below  ;  at  midnight,  as  if  the  hag  of 
winds  had  !  he  most  furious  tempest  hurst  on   us;  our 

ided  to  their  utmost,  hurst  with  a  report 
like  artillery,  and  lieu  gale  in  shreds.     Our  good  hark 

on  her   beam-ends,  would  have  doubtless 
moment,  had   our   topmasts   not  snapped  and 
gone  overboard,  taking  with  them  all  top  hamper.     Relieved,  she 
d,  and  by  n  nt  being  brought  to  the  wind,  she  "  lay 

to"  nobly;  r  was  not   over;  our   water-casks  on 

deck  li  n  loose;  and  as  we  rolled,  these  immense  hogs- 

heads, iron  I  filled,  would  rush  from  side  to  side,  threat- 

ening each  mon  h  out  the  bulwarks. 

-eemed  dark,  when  fortunately  some 
obstacle  int<  -topped  one  of  the  casks  in  its  headlong  ca- 

taking  advantage  of  this,  our  captain,  at  bu- 
nt risk  of  being  crashed,  managed  to  crawl  up,  axe  in  hand, 
;  this  not  only  rendered  it  harmless,  but  its 
ial,  will)  wood  thrown   by  the  men,  soon  made  a  barricade, 
which  is  of  the  others. 

"  If  i  lay,"  said  the  captain,   "  wc  arc 

'"     "And  if  not?"  I  questioned.     "God  help  us,"  he  rc- 

;   "  man    cannot."     How   tedious   and  weary  seemed  these 

p  labored  fearfully;  and  besides  v.\-  did  not  know 

Jit  he  to  land.     But  at  last  the  darkness  becomes 

;  a  gray  light  begins  lo  shoot  up  in  the  sky,  and  the 

Our  pumps  are  tried,  and  the  joyful   news  that  no 

leak  has  been  sprung,  is  announced.     With  the  first  light  of  an 

early   morn    we   felt  we  were  safe,  and  by  the  time  the  sun  had 

:st  had  charged  to  a  fine  breeze. 

,  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  from  San  Francisco,  we  dropped  anchor  before  the  town 

n  Juan  del  Slid.     Tb  a  mere  inlet  from  the 

and  the  surf  rolled  in  on  the  beach  with  great  fury.     The  village 
a  miserable  collection  of  bamboo  huts,  facing  the  water. 
Onr  landing  was  a  ludicrous  scene  ;  the  natives  would  wade  out 

ii  shore  on  their 
many,  from  mo: I  onomy  or  bn  all  aid,  and, 

in  India-rub'  ipted   the  passage  unassisted,  ear- 


in  hand;  hut  t!  cheated  of  what  they 

considered  their  lawful  dues,  would    surround   them,    ul 

,  or  hat,  ami  in  some  cases  the  boots  of  the  poor  wights, 
would  rush  on  shore,  and  refuse  to  deliver  them  except  on  pay- 
ment of  certain  amad 

pting  the  proffer  of  a  lusty  fellow,  I  mounted  his  hack,  and, 
as  I  flattered  myself,  with  much  dignity,  commence; d  my  transit  ; 
but  just  as  we  were  about  reaching  terra  firma,  my  hearer  stum- 
bled, in  came  a  roller,  and  oil' rolled  I,  much  to  my  disgust,  anath- 
ematizing the  whole  "  company,"  from  Commodore  Vandcrbilt  to 
the  unfortunate  cause  of  my  accident. 

Near  the  beach  an  .ltcrprising  Yankee  had  taken  a  large  ham- 
boo  house,  and  on  it  placed  another  story  of  light  hoards,  styling 

nliously  a  hotel.     Here  my  companions — for  dry  land  scv- 

distinction  of  cabin  and  steerage — deposited  their  little  lug- 
With  a  friend  I  strolled  out  to  sec  the  lions  of  San  Juan. 
Its  front  was  the  most  imposing  view ,  for  a  very  short  distance 
back  brought  one  to  the  swamp.  In  the  centre  of  ihc  place  was  a 
newly  laid  out  street,  on  either  side  of  which  shanties  and  tent 
houses  had  sprung  up,  occupied  by  Ihoso  who  in  their  trusting 
hearts  had  settled  there,  thinking  San  Juan  was  to  he  the  route, 
and  that  a  large  city  must  spring  up.  Most  of  these  establish- 
ments were  fitted  up  as  catiri  id  on  two  barrels  con- 
stituting the  table.  The  horrible  malaria  arising  from  the  swamps 
and  the  newly  cleared  ground  had  left  its  marks  on  the  pale  vis- 
ages of  many  of  these  adventurers,  and  i he  new  made  graves  in 
plain  sight  told  :t  sad  tale  of  its  effects  on  the  new  comer. 

Mv  object  was  to  get  speedy  transit  to  the  Atlantic.  I  therefore 
went  at  once  to  the  office  of  the  transit  company,  where  I  was 
coolly  informed  that  no  arrangements  could  he  made  to  transport 
passengers  coming  down  by  other  means  than  their  own  boats. 
This  was  a  plumper!  Tbc  news  soon  came  to  our  men,  and  the 
excitement  reached  such  a  pitch  that  I  feared  violence  might  he 
attempted  towards  the  persons  of  the  agents.  Finding  mules  could 
1)C  obtained,  if  taken  in  time,  I  engaged  two,  with  a  line  looking 
half-breed  boy  for  a  guide,  to  take  myself  and  friend  to  Kivas, 
said  to  be  fourteen  miles  from  San  Juan,  and  near  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua.  In  the  morning,  taking  leave  of  my  friend,  Captain 
1).,  I  mounted  my  mule,  and  bade  farewell  fo  the  town. 

The  rainy  season  was  just  commencing;  though  the  morning 
was  a  glorious  one,  the  rain  by  the  time  we  started  had  begun  to 
fall ;  however,  this  did  not  deter  us,  and  off  we  galloped.  The 
road  was  very  tortuous,  and  often  some  turn  would  bring  in  view 
the  bay  and  little  village,  which  at  a  distance  looked  picturesque 
enough.  The  sun  would  often  shine  out,  almost  drying  our  gar- 
ments ere  another  shower.  The  foliage  was  diversified  ami  most 
luxuriant,  the  rnins  had  brought  everything  forward,  and  we  rode 
on  amongst  the  wild  plantain  trees,  with  the  exquisite  cactus 
blooming  around  us  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  the  tall  cocoa- 
nut  gracefully  peering  above  all  others.  Once,  as  wc  reached  a 
small  lake  or  lagoon,  a  flock  of  birds  like  flamingoes  arose,  their 
plumage  of  the  brightest  scarlet,  and  under  their  wings  the  most 
delicate  rose  color.  Monkeys  filled  the  woods,  chattering  and 
gibbering  at  our  intrusion,  and  at  times  shaking  down  on  us  a 
perfect  shower  from  the  rain-laden  leaves.  The  rains  had  filled 
all  the  gullies,  and  the  number  of  streams  which  we  had  to  ford 
was  incredible.  We  progressed  so  slowly  that  all  hopes  of  reach- 
ing our  destination  that  day  were  past.  So  our  guide,  though  we 
had  only  made  some  ten  miles  of  direct  distance,  said  we  must 
pa«s  the  night  at  a  house  we  should  soon  reach.  Near  night  we 
gained  the  top  of  quite  a  hill,  where,  surrounded  by  trees,  on  a 
clearing  stood  a  house  of  bamboos  and  mud.  As  we  rode  up  an 
old  woman  received  us.  The  house  was  of  one  story,  and  com- 
prised two  apartments,  the  sleeping  room  of  the  family,  and  the 
cocino,  or  kitchen  ;  here,  before  a  cheerful  fire,  we  made  ourselves 
as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Our  hi' 
daughter,  a  pretty  girl  of  sixteen,  bustled  about  to  prepare  the 
tortilla,  a  cake  of  pounded  corn,  baked  btfore  the  fire  ;  while  the 
old  dame,  with  great  activity,  pursued  an  unfortunate  hen  around 
irral,  despatching  it  at  last  with  a  blow  of  a  stick.  As  we 
sat  smoking,  she  proceeded  to  dress  the  gallina  before  us,  while 
its  blood  was  still  warm.  The  daughter  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
native  beauty,  tall  and  finely  proportioned,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
with  those  deep  Murillo  eyes,  pearly  teeth,  and  luxuriant  black 
hair.  The  entire  crown  of  the  head  was  filled  with  small  natural 
flowers,  something  like  our  pansics  ;  the  effect  was  charming,  and 
as  she  stooped,  it  seemed  like  a  parterre  of  flowers  springing  from 
a  bed  of  jet. 

While  conversing  with  Juanita,  as  she  was  called,  I  took  occasion 
to  mention  the  fact  that  myself  and  friend  were  both  "  hon  Catol- 
icos  "  (good  Catholics),  albeit  my  companion,  a  rigid  Baptist, 
wished  to  contradict  me  ;  hut  I  have  ever  found  in  South  America 
that  a  Christiano  (a  Catholic)  is  better  treated  that  a  Ileretico  (a 
Protestant).  I  substantiated  my  statement  by  a  small  gold  cross, 
which  I  wore  on  my  watch-chain  ;  and  telling  her  it  was  from 
"las  Caliibrnias,"  endowed  her  with  it,  much  to  her  delight,  mak- 
ing her  thereby  my  firm  friend.  Our  supper  being  prepared,  wo 
'  attacked  it  with  the  zest  given  by  a  long  and  tiresome  ride,  and 
with  a  smoking  cup  of  chocolate,  drank  from  the  vessel  in  which 
it  was  prepared,  we  found  our  repast  most  excellent. 

Complimenting  our  tortilla,  and  attributing  its  quality  to  the 
fair  hands  from  which  it  emanated,  by  dark  wc  were  as  jolly  an 
impromptu  party  as  were  ever  seen.  But  a  loud  noise  outside 
announced  new  comers,  and,  much  to  our  disgust,  a  party  of  some 
dozen  mule  drivel  I  ;  overtaken  by  night,  they  drove  their 

te  into  the  corral  and  claimed  shelter.  They  were 
ill-favored  looking  fellows,  and  did  not  add  to  our  comfort  by 
their  presence.     1  I,  in  addition  to  their  knives,  a  ma- 

chete, or  cutlass,  used  for  clearing  away  bin  I]  as  protec- 

tion.    After  making  a  meal   of  their  own  viands,  smoking  their 


rig  the  news,  tin  to  the  loff 

head,  wrapping  themselves  in   tl 

friend  were  shown  to  the  adjoining  room,  where  a  ban 
without  covering  was  to  stive  us  both  as   a   lad.      Having  c 
considerable  turn  about  our  persons  in  ;,   wc  felt  rather 

anxious  as  to  our  safety  among  these  wild   fellows  ;  hut  as  I 
a  kiss,  nothing  loth,  from  our  pretty  attendant,  at  parting  for  the 
night,  she  said  they  were  "  l.uen  hentc  "  (good  nun),  and  In 
"  duerme  bit  n." 

Examining  our  pistols,  and  placing  them  in  readiness,  wc  threw 
rs  down,  and  wearied  out,  were  soon  wrapped  in  slumber. 
After  sleeping,  ns  it  seemed,  for  a  long  while,  I  v. 

omo  slight  noise  in  the  kitchen.     Now,  thought 
I,  these  "  btien  hente  "  are  going  to  cut  cur  throats.     My 
tion  was  far  from  pleasant  ;  not  daring  to  stir,  lest  I  should 
them  in  en  mass,  I  lay  bathed  in  perspiration.     A  lucky   tin 
struck  me  ;  by  pushing  the  bamboos  slightly  apart,  I  could,  as  I 
lay,   sec   all.     No   sooner   thought  of  than  done — and  a  fearful 
though  unexpected   sight  was   before  me!     Seated  with  all  the 
confidence  in  life  in  the  lap  of  our  rascal  gu'dc,  was  my  charming 
Juanita,  wl.ispcting  their  talc  of  love;  and  as  I  looked,  the  fellow 
with  great  gusto  kissed  her  !     My   midnight  attaek  was  a  lover's 
lion.     The  relief,   overcoming  my  pique,  I  turned  over, 
and  left  them  to  their  delightful  occupation. 

Betimes  in  the  morning  wc  were  stirring,  and  I  found  a  gin 
day  breaking,     After  a  hasty  toilet,  and   a  cup  of  chocolate,  we 
mounted,  and  rode  out  of  the  corral— Juanita,   thinking  her  infi- 
delity unknown,  kissing  her  hand   to  mo  as  she  held  up  the  cross, 
my  gift. 

The  remainder  of  the  road  was  much  better;  being  on   high 
ground  the  country  had  a  different  aspect,  and  as  we  ncared  the 
city,  the  land  was  more  under  cultivation.     At  one  time  w 
for  some  distance  by  a  plantain  grove  that  must  have  been  of  vast 
extent;  like  our  orchards,  it  was  enclosed  by  a  natural  he  dge  of 
the  cactus.     Stopping  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  our  gim 
tercel  a  house,  and  divesting  himself  of  his  garments,  rami 
in  a  clean  white  shirt  and  trousers,  with   red   sash  and  a  dashing 
sombrero — casting  bis  employers  entirely  in   the  shade,  with  our 
travel  stained  garments.     Before  noon  we  reached  the  city,  and 
were  taken  to  the  mansion  of  Don  Patricio  Valdez,  who,  having 
an  overplus  of  room,  received  stranger^  on.     Kivas, 

the  second  city  of  the  province,  is  of  some  importance  ;  it 
the  marks  of  age  and  earthquakes  ;  in  consequence  of  the  latter, 
the  houses  arc  built  of  but   one  story,  in  a  quadrangle,  w 
open  space  in  the  centre ;  the  walls  arc  of  immense  thie-knc 
poorest  being  two  or  three  feet,  and  many  as  much  as  six  ;  they 
arc  whitewashed,  and  the  roofs  arc  tiled,  making  a  very  pretty 
appearance;  the  bouses  of  the  poor,  however,  are  of  bamboo,  anel 
being  raised  on  posts  some  three  feet  from  the  grouDd,  on  account 
of  the  rains,  give  one  much  the  idea  of  our  farrr.e  rs'  corn  cribs. 
There  are  several  churches,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  dilapida- 
ted, anel  one  of  them  has  heen  rebuilt  Ihiee 

in  ruins  during  my  visit.     The  population  00;  but  not 

being  on  the  regular  road  acrots  the  eout.try,  the  placo  is  not 
often  visited  by  Americans. 

Having  established  my  head  quarters,  I  strolled  up  to  the  plaza, 
and  found  the  agent  of  a  lin  i  is  on  the  lake.     He  prom- 

ised to  have  a  vessel  ready  lo  transport  us  across  the  lak> 
boats  to  take  us  down  the  river  by  the  ne  xt  day.  The  st 
Orus  hael  just  been  lost,  and  the  i  laving  but  i 

the   lake,    could   only   attend  to  their  own  through   i 
The  next  day,  my  comrades  whom  I  had  left  in  San  Juan  ! 
to  pour  into  town,  and  by  night  the  quiet  Spanish  city  had  much 

pCCt  of  Boston  on  a  fourth  of  July.     Every  eommodi; 
in  value  ;  luckily,  however,  1  had  secured  good  quarters,  anel  did 
not  suffer  ;  while  my  friends  at  the  two  cafe's  kept  by  Americans 
were  being  cheated  in  the  most  barefaced  manner  for  the  pri 
of  having  English  spoken,  I  had,  in  a  quiet  Spanish  family 
fare  at  a  moderate  priec.     As  a  sample  cf  the  extortion,  a 
wishing  change  for  a  fifty  dollar  slug,  received  it  from  his  land- 
lord all  in  French  ten   sous   pieces,  eight  to  a  dollar — tie 
making  fourteen  dollars  brokerage.     Day  after  day  wc  wail 
schooners  arrived,  and  no  prospect  of  getting  away  ;  so  at  last,  after 
a  week's  delay,  fourteen  of  us  rode  over  to  San  Jose,  and  embark- 
ed in  a  little  sloop  boat  about  the  size  of  a  ship's  launch,  manned 
by  a  captain  and  one  boy.     We  got  off  late  in  the  afternoon,  hav- 
ing before  us  a  sail  of  some  eighty  miles,  with  a  chance  of  ■■ 
of  wind.     To  add  to  our  misfortunes,  the  captain,  long  ill  with 
the  country  fever,  had  a  relapse,  and   by   evening  was  perfectly 
helpless;  the  hoy  had  been  once  across  the  lake,  and   to  him  wc 
had  to  trust.     To  finish  the  chapter,  our  binnacle  light  went  out, 
and  on  search,  the  oil  could  not  be  found.      Here  was  a  nici 
tion.     At  intervals  we  could  catch   a  glimpse  of  the  norln 
and  by  that,  and  the  wind,  did  we  steer  ;  however,  in  the  morning 
we  were  in  sight  of  St.  George,  which  we  soon  reached.     II 

d  to  bungays,  long  native  boats   with   six    rowers,  carrying 
some  dozen  p  rs,  and  commenced  the  descent  of  the 

ragua  river  ;  the  current  is  very  swift,  and  great  care  is  requisite 
to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  and  avoid  the  bends.  We 
dashed  through  the  "  Castilla  Torras,"  or  rapids,  about  midnight. 

The  next  evening  we  reached  a  house  alone  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Here  wc  had  a  meal,  and  passed  the  night,  devoured 
by  musquitoes  anel  disturbed  by  the  cries  of  wild  animals.  In 
the  morning  we  again  started,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  on  the 
beach  at  Greytown,  with  the  Atlantic  in  full  sight.  \Y 
domiciled  at  the  U.  S.  Hotel.  The  town  was  v  bustling,  filled 
with  Americans,  waiting  for  the  y  or  two  after, 

two  steamers  entercel  the  bay.  and  we  |  irtnre. 

Our  tickets  procured,  I  on  board  the  Danii  r,  and 

so  ended  what  was  to  me  a  very  eventful  ps 
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PROF.  EOU1S  AGASSIZ. 

[rllOM  A  PHOTOGRAPH   BT  WBIPFLE  k  BLACK  ] 

The  accompanying    portrait  was  drawn  for  ns  by 
Mr.  Barry,  and  will  be  readily  recognized  as  a  correct 
likeness.     Professor  Agassiz  has  a  highly  intellectual 
head — one  that  in  a  crowd  would  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  most  careless  observer,  while  there  is  a  sim- 
plicity and  Ixmhommir-  in  the  expression  of  his  features, 
which  is  a  ficqucnt  characteristic  of  the  countenances 
of  men  of  trui  genius.     The  cases  are  very  rare  in 
which  high  attainments  coupled  with   great  original 
genius  lead  their  possessor  to  the  indulgence  and  ex- 
pression of  vain  glory.     More   especially  is   humility 
the  characteristic  of  the  students  of  nature.     The  high- 
er they  climb  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  vaster 
is  the  panorama  spread  out  before  them  ;  the  greater 
their  attainments,  the  more   impressive   is  their  sense 
of  the  unattainable,  of  the  cxhaustless  wealth  of  the 
world  of  science,  of  the  marvels  of  nature's  arcana, 
until  they  are  ready  to  confess  with  the  ancient  philos- 
opher, that  they  are   mere   pickers  up  of  shells   and 
pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth.     The 
expression  of  Mr.  Agassiz's  countenance  is  a  true  index 
of  his  truthful,  honest  and  earnest  soul.     Louis  Agas- 
siz  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of  the 
age.     His  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  ot 
science,  and  his  unremitting  labors,  his   bold   and  in- 
genious speculations,  have  rendered  his  name  famous 
in   both   hemispheres.     His   reputation    is   especially 
dear  to  us  since  he  has  become  a  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  professor  at  our  leading  university,  and  is 
connected   by  marriage  with  an  honorable  family  ot 
this  city,  being  a  son-in-law  of  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Carey, 
one  of  our  leading  merchants,  and  President  of  the 
Boston  Aihcmeuin.     Louis  Agassiz  was  born  at  Orbe, 
in  VVaatlande,  in  1807,  and  is  consequently  but  forty- 
eight  years  of  age.     He  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
clergyman  of  that  place.     At  a  very  early  age  he  gave 
proof  of  genius,  and  particularly  of  a  fondness  and 
aptitude  for  the  pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences.     This 
inclination  of  the  young  student  was  judiciously  en- 
couraged and  fostered.     His  earliest  training  was  care- 
ful and  liberal,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  entered 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Biel,   an  institution  which  en- 
joyed a  high  local  reputation.     After  four  years  assid- 
uous study,  during  the  course  of  which  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  Agassiz  passed  to  the  academy  of 
Lau-umic,  a  transfer  due  to  his  rapid   and  astonishing 
progres),  and  designed   as   a   reward  for  it.     At  Lau- 
sanne he  continued  to  advance,  and  won  the  encomi- 
ums of  his  teachers  and  the  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
pupils.     We  next  find  him  at  Zurich,  where  he  stud- 
ied medicine  and  the  experimental  sciences.     It  was  then  resolved 
that  he  should  avail  himself  of  the  educational  advantages  afforded 
by  Germany,  and  he  repaired  to  the  renowned  university  of  Heid- 
elberg.    From   Heidelberg,  where   he  made  the  best  use  of  his 
time,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  studv  of  comparative 
anatomy,  and  pursued  the  same  branch  at  the    University  of  Mu- 
nich, where  he   received  the  degree  of  M.  I).     His  attainments 
may  lie  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in   1826,   he   was  entrusted  by 
Martius  with  the  publication  ot  an  account  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  species  of  fishes  collected    by    Spix   during  his   Brazilian 
researches.     This  task,  confided   to  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  he 
discharged  in  a  manner  that  gave  him  at  once  a  .scientific  reputa- 
tion in  Europe.     In  that  work  he  gave  to  the  world  his  new  class- 
ification of  fishes,  a  system  to  which  he  has  since  steady  adhered. 
Ten  years  afterwards  he  pioduced  his  great  work  on  the  "  Natural 
History  of  the  Fresh-water  Fishes  of  Kurope,"  a  colossal  monu- 
ment of  his  industry  and  learning,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius. 
It  is   remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  completeness.     During  the 
progress  of  this  work  through  the  press,  he  found  time  to  issue  two 
works  of  less  magnitude,  but  of  great  scientific  importance,  viz., 
" Researches  on  Fossil  Fishes  "  and   "  Descriptions  of  Kchinoder- 
mes."     But  it  was  reserved  for  his  Etude*  tur  let  Glacier*  (studies 
of  Glaciers)  to  attract  the  attention  of  scientific  Euiope  to  his  tal- 
ent and  attainments,  and  win  him 
an    enduring    reputation.      The 
theory  therein   advanced  was   a 
new  one,  and   effected  a  revolu- 
tion  in  the  science  of  gcologv. 
Though  his  views  weie  cntireiy 
novel,  they  commanded  great  at- 
tention,  and   were   accepted    by 
many  of  the  leading  geologists  of 
the   age.     Though  universal   as- 
sent has  not  yet  been  accorded  to 
his  entire  theory,  still  his  views 
respecting  the  agency  of  the  gla- 
ciers    in    producing    important 
changes  on   the   surface  of  the 
globe   have   commanded   serious 
attention  and  respect,  even  from 
those  sarants  who   are    not   dis- 
posed to  admit  them  in  their  full 
integrity.     These  various   labors 
obtained   for  Mr.  Agassiz  a  cis- 
Atlantic   as    well    as    Kuropean 
reputation,  so  that  when  he  ar- 
rived here  several  jears  since,  he 
was    warmly   welcomed   by   the 
cultivated    circles  of  New  "Eng- 
land.    His  reception  and  the  nut 
field   for   scientific    investigation 
afforded    by    the    United    Scales, 
induced   him   to  adopt  it  as   his 
country,  and   ho  may  now  l>e  re- 
garded as  an  oracle  among  natu- 
ralists and  students  of  natural  his- 
tory.    He  resides  at  Cambridge, 
where   he   holds  a  distinguished 
chair  in  the  scientific  department 
of  the  University.  The  University 
of  Charleston,  South    Carolina,       ■ 
also  acknowledged  his  merits,  by 
tendering    him  the   Profetsorsh.p 
of  Comparative  Anatomy.   Since 
isidence   among  us,  he 
indefatigable  ill   bis   labors. 
Hi*  numerous  and  valuable  com- 
munications to  various   Bcicmi  ic 
us,  lectures,  and 
published    works    attest    bis    wi- 
ng  zeal    in    the  pursuit   of 
mid  in  the  dissemination  of 
scientific  knowledge.     Uueol  the 
most   valuable   contributions    to 
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our  stock  of  information  on  the  natural  history  of  this  country  is 
hi;.  "  Tour  on  Lake  Superior,"  in  which  he  delineates  the  charac- 
ter, vegetation  and  animals  of  that  interesting  region.  His  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Zoology  "  is  also  a  standard  work.  He  has  recently  is- 
sued proposals  for  the  publication  of  a  yet  more  important  work 
on  natural  history  ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  subscription 
paper  was  filled  with  names  is  both  a  flattering  testimonial  to  the 
distinguished  naturalist,  and  an  honorable  proof  of  the  elevated 
character  of  our  citizens  and  of  their  great  liberality.  The  success 
of  such  a  man  as  Professor  Agassiz  may  be  cited  to  show  that  the 
spirit  of  the  day  is  not  as  frivolous  and  superficial  as  it  has  been 
represented,  and  that  solid  scientific  attainments  arc  appreciated 
amid  the  whirling  race  for  wealth  and  amusement  going  on 
around  us. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  VIOLIN. 

The  peiiod  when  the  violin  may  be  said  to  have  originated,  was 
when  the  important  discovery  was  made  that  the  drawing  over 
the  strings  a  certain  material  such  as  horsehair,  covered  with  a  re- 
sisting medium,  such  as  resin,  would  produce  a  powerful  and  con- 
tinuous sound.  This  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  bow  was 
as  important  for  the  development  of  the  violin,  and  with  it  of  mu- 
sic generally,  as  that  of  the  steam  engine  for  mechanical,  or  gun- 


powder for  explosive  power ;  and,  therefore,  setting 
aside  the  flowery  fictions  in  which  so  many  writers 
lovo  to  indulge  their  taste  for  allegory,  and  extricat- 
ing ourselves  from  the  realms  of  mysticism,  we  enter 
the  regions  of  reality,  and  first  touch  terra  Jinna  some- 
where about  the  tenth  century.  In  the  Cottonian  Col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  in  the  frontispiece  to  which  that 
monarch  is  represented  playing  on  the  harp.  Before 
him  stand  four  "  gleemen,"  one  of  whom  plays  with 
a  bow  upon  a  kind  of  violin.  This  drawing  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  earliest  that  records  that  instrument. 
Other  manuscripts  prove  its  existence  about  the  same 
date.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  viol  was  common 
among  the  Provencal  troubadours.  They  styled  it  the 
"  viula,"  whence  our  viola  or  tenor.  The  French  used 
more  than  twenty  instruments  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
de  Valois,  but  the  forms  of  most  of  them  are  lost  to 
us  ;  !>ut  the  bassoon,  trumpet,  flute,  hautbois,  harp, 
guitar,  viol,  cymbals  and  drum  were  amongst  them. 
'1  he  Welsh  claim  the  origin,  on  the  strength  of  a  rude 
instrument  of  an  oblong  square  shape,  called  the 
"Ciwth."  From  this  the  English  doubtless  derived 
the  term  "  crowd,"  which,  with  that  of  the  "  fiddle," 
obtained  until  the  importation  of  the  perfected  article 
from  Italy,  when  the  term  "  violin"  supplanted  them. 
Although  the  Jidiada  of  the  Romans  hud  no  connec- 
tion with  the  fiddle,  yet  the  term  "  fiddle,"  had  with 
it ;  and  the  Anglo  Saxon  Jithele,  and  earlier  German 
vedd,  with  their  Danish,  Icelandic  and  Dutch  varie- 
ties, all  own  jidicula  for  their  original.  The  hack- 
neyed line  recording  that  "  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome 
was  burning,"  is  "a  fable,  no  such  instrument  existing 
for  one  thousand  years  after  Nero's  reign.  From  the 
old  Norman-French  word  viol,  its  varieties  have  deriv- 
ed their  distinctive  appellations ;  though  for  a  long 
period  they  were  called  treble,  tenor  and  bass  viols. 
In  England,  no  family  of  consideration  during  the 
sixteenth  and  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
thought  its  establishment  complete  without  a  regular 
set  ot  viols.  Public  performers  were  few  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  vocal  music 
not  much  cultivated,  though  in  Italy  it  had  attained 
much  perfection.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  music 
suffered  long  and  grievous  depression,  and  during 
the  protectorate  the  cathedral  service  was  abolished 
and  organs  removed  from  the  churches.  In  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  engraved  music  was  introduced, 
and  the  science  thence  advanced  to  the  culminating 
point.  But  few  works  can  be  consulted  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  violin.  That  of  Jacob  Augustus 
Otto,  though  very  short  and  insufficient,  is  perhaps, 
the  most  useful.  An  elaborate  work  on  the  subject  is  much  want- 
ed ;  but  so  nice  is  the  subject,  so  hue  the  thread  upon  which  the 
excellence  depends,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  describe  the 
rules  for  obtaining  it,  and  like  that  of  the  Free  Masons,  "  the 
secret "  is  likely  to  be  confined  to  the  craft.  An  eminent 
dealer  remarked  that  after  twenty-five  years  of  study  he  had  just 
produced  his  Jim  violin.  The  finest  models  of  the  instrument 
were  made  at  Cremona.  Hieronymus  Aniati,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Antonius  Aniati  at  the  middle,  and  Nich- 
olas Amati  and  Antonius  Straduarius  at  the  end  of  the  same,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Joseph  Guarnerius, 
were  the  makers  whose  instruments  have  enjoyed  the  most  world- 
wide celebrity.  Many  other  makers  have  earned  a  secondary  rep- 
utation. The  wood  generally  used  is  of  three  sorts — sycamore, 
for  back,  neck  and  sides  ;  Tyrolese  soft  red  deal,  for  lie'ily  ;  and 
ebony,  for  finger-board  and  tail-piece.  Otto  divides  a  violin  into 
fifty  eight  parts  !  Only  a  maker  can  be  well  posted  up  in  the  va- 
rious models,  as  amateurs  can  but  rarely  see  but  one  or  two  at  a 
time.  But  there  is  no  mistake  about  their  distinctive  features, 
though  to  describe  them  would  occupy  far  too  much  space.  Hi- 
eronymus, considered  handsomest  generally ;  Antonius,  but  tew 
extant,  and  not  quite  so  well  finished  ;  Nicholas,  smaller,  gener- 
al  "  Small  Amatis  "  ;  Straduarius,  the  flattest  of  all 


ally  known  as 


modes,  but  in  tone  most  approv- 
ed ;  Guarnerius,  also  flat  and 
very  rare.  Maple  is  also  much 
used  in  the  backs  of  these  makers. 
The  fine  Tyrolese  instruments  of 
Stabler  differ  much  in  the  make 
and  tone  from  the  Cremonese. 
Much  fraud  has  been  carried  on 
and  many  impositions  practised 
by  dealers  in  the  clever  Tyrolese 
imitations  of  Sterner  and  the  Ital- 
ian classics. — Musical  Gazette. 


THE  ,;  ECKFORD  WEBB,"  OF  NEW  YORK. 


THE  ECKFORD  WEBR. 

Our  engraving  presents  a  cor- 
rect view  of  this  line  vessel,  which 
created  such  a  sensation  on  her 
first  trip  to  England.  She  was 
built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dunham, 
of  New  York.  She  is  a  "  tern- 
ad  "  craft,  has  three  masts, 
each  84  feet  long,  on  which  are  set 
three  fore-and-aft-inainsuils.  Over 
are  set  three  gaff-topsails. 
She  has  also  staysails,  but  no 
square-sails.  Each  mast  is  fur- 
nished with  a  winch,  by  which 
the  sails  can  be  hoisted  by  two 
men  in  five  minutes.  Her  length 
s  137  feet,  breadth  3u  feet, 
ot  water  11  1-2  feet,  and  she  car- 
ries 494  tons.  She  can  be  han- 
dled by  six  men.  She  has  run 
sixteen  miles  an  hour,  and  309 
miles  in  24  hours.      Within  a  lew 

an  ship-building  in  this  coun- 
try has  received  an  extraordinary 
impulse,  and  it  is  conceded  that 
American  ship-builders  lead  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  their  construc- 
tions. We  can  show  craft  ot  ev- 
ery class  and  size,  that  are  mod- 
els of  symmetry  and  swiftness, 
from  the  2000  ton  clipper  ship  to 
the  pleasure  }  acht.  The  Bi  itish 
ship-builders    ha\  very 

magnanimous   in   accoiding  the 
palm  of  superiority  to  ouis — re- 
_-    to   tliemsi  deter- 

mination to  beat  us  some  d«y  or 
other — if  they  can. 
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TARGET  SHOOTING. 

We  don't  mean  that  kind  of  shooting  that  "  Docstieks  "  immor- 
talizes, where  a  band  of  civic  warriors  march  forth  to  perforate  a 
bull's  eye,  and  tailing  to  do  so  with  their  bullets,  accomplish  the 
object  with  gimlets  and  augers,  "  kivering  themselves  all  over 
with  glory,"  on  their  homeward  march  ;  but  that  sort  of  target- 
shooting  where  a  man  is  the  mark,  and  that  man  is  the  ruler  of  a 
realm.  It  appears  to  be  a  special  privilege  monopolized  by  the 
monarchs  of  France,  where  regicide  is  a  short  cut  to  distinction  or 
the  guillotine.  Poor  old  Louis  Philippe  got  so  used  to  being 
cracked  at  by  fellows  in  blouses,  that  we  believe  he  was  very 
unhappy  if  he  passed  a  review  of  troops  without  the  ordinary 
"salute."     He  acquired  the  epithet  of  the  target-king  for  his  cx- 

co  in  that  line.  The  poor  fellows.that  took  such  wretched 
aim  at  him  deserved  ponsions  instead  or  decapitation,  for  when- 
ever hi<  popularity  was  waning,  a  pistol  crack  would  give  it  a 
fillip  (no  pun  meant)  that  would  last  him  for  a  twelvemonth.  lie 
iitecn  years  and  was  shot  at  seventeen  times.     At  last 

iduals  got  tired  of  popping  at  him,  and  the  public  made  a 
copartnership  affair  of  it,  popped  at  his  troops,  and  upset  the  poor 

i low's  throne.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  for  the  emperor  of 
Franco  to  keep  an  assassin,  just  as  Queen  Victoria  and  Warren's 
blacking  keep  a  poet.  Louis  Napoleon  is  making  a  good  thing 
ont  of  the  target  and  pistol  business,  and  when  Bellemare  fired  at 
him  recently,  it  was  "  good  for  three  rounds  "  of  applause,  as  the 
theatrical  people  say.  But  Madame  Kistori,  the  actress,  made  a 
thing  out  of  it;  when  she  heard  Louis's  carriage  bad  been 
shot  at,  she  fainted  dead  away.  Sensible  soul  I  That  is  good  for 
gement  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  coupled  with  Ra- 
chel's singing  the  Marseillaise  for  the  "  Reds,"  in  New  York,  will 
her  the  idol  of  susceptible,  loyal  Paris,  and  place  her  on 
I  the  great  Parisian  trayftlieimehaa  vacated.  Long  live 
target  shooting  ! 


i  »«»  ► 


Parker's  New  Hotel. — This  magnificent  establishment,  oi 
which  we  gave  a  representation  in  the  Pictorial  some  weeks  since, 
has  been  opened  to  the  public,  and  is  now  in  full  operation.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  restaurants  in  this  country. 


rowica    Islands. — A  reciprocal  free  trade  in  all  the  pro- 
of the  United  States  and  tho  Sandwich  Islands  is  secured 
by  the  late  treaty. 


SPLINTERS. 


Father  Mathcw,  the  apostle  of  temperance,  has   returned 
home  from  Madeira  with  improved  health. 

"  Villanous  saltpetre  "  has  advanced  in  price  150  per  cent, 
in  consequence  of  the  Eastern  war. 

One  hundred  and  forty  freshmen  joined  Yale  College  tho 
present  year.     A  perfect  freshet  of  freshmen  ! 

Thackeray,  tho  author  of  the  "  Newcombes,"  is  one  of  the 
new  comers,  and  will  lecture  immediately. 

An  Indian  chief  in  Oregon  is  called  the  "  Looking-glass ;" 
he  is  much  given  to  reflection. 

A  professor  of  tho  "  Ecling  art "  lately  caught  an  eel 
'ting  111-2  pounds  at  New  Bedford. 

Mr.  Bokcr's   new  tragedy,  "  Franceses  da  Rimini,"  has 

successful  at  New  York.     Glad  of  it. 
A  French  lady  with  balloon  skirts  failed  in  getting  into  a 
>nal  lately      She  remains  unshriven. 
....   Mademoiselle  Isabelle,  a  French  lady,  has  been  very  suc- 

illy  practising  a  new  system  of  breaking  horses. 
....   Some  of  the  papers  condemn  the  high  prices  asked  by 
Raehel's  managers  for  admission  to  her  performances. 

Colonel  Kinney  is  publishing  a  paper  called  the  "  Central 
American."     He  seems  to  be  getting  on  swimmingly. 

....   By  the  hut  advices  from  Canton,  they  were  chopping  off 
rebels'  heads  at  the  rate  of  8O0  per  day. 

Another  accident  lately  happened  from  the  rein-hook  of  a 
ise  getting  into  the  sockets  of  a  man's  eye. 
....   A  lady  teacher  in  a  Cambridge  school  has  not  received 
$70,000  from  a  former  lover,  as  was  reported. 

....   Major  L.  Clark,  who  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  far- 
famed  Boston  Brigade  Band,  had  a  complimentary  concert,  lately. 

For  days  preceding  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  fifteen  shells  a 

minute  were  thrown  into  the  enemy's  works. 

....   A  lady  passenger  from  Liverpool  to  this  port  was  searched 
lately,  and  denuded  of  a  vast  amount  of  laces. 

....   The  storm  of  the  Malakoff  showed  that  the  French  are 
now  the  first  military  nation  on  the  globe. 

....   In   England,  Miss  Isabella  Melrose  has  walked  500  half 
miles  in  500  half  hours — an  immense  feat. 

....   European  convicts  have  been  landed  at  Singapore  much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants,  who  protest  against  it. 

....  Adam  was  the  swiftest  runner  on  record,  because  he  was 
the  first  in  the  human  race.     An  undoubted  fact. 

....   Experience  seems  to  show  that  penny  papers  cannot  exist 
in  England.     Here  they  prosper  finely. 

. . .  An  immense  gathering  of  Sunday  School  teachers  and 
children  lately  took  place  in  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace. 

....   Prince  Murat  has  lately  issued  an  inflammatory  address 
to  the  people  of  Naples.     Will  they  rise  ? 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  PICTURES. 

Some  very  fine  landscapes  have  recently  l>ecn  exhibited  at  Wil- 
liam Y.  Balch's,  90  Tremont  Street.  We  allude  to  those  by  Bier- 
stadt,  a  German  artist,  who  has  resided  in  this  country,  and  is 
now,  we  believe,  a  student  at  Dusseldorff.  One  of  them,  a  large 
painting,  representing  a  meadow  with  a  broad  stream  flowing  be- 
neath a  fine  group  of  massive  trees,  with  a  pleasing  distance,  is 
remarkable  for  its  fidelity  to  nature,  its  rich  color,  its  line  chiaros- 
curo and  delicious  atmospheric  effects,  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest 
promise.  The  artist  is  evidently  a  careful  student  of  nature,  and 
probably  paints  much  in  the  field. 

The  French  papers  speak  very  highly  of  some  of  the  efforts  of 
the  English  artists,  exhibited  at  the  great  Paris  Exposition.  A 
favorite  seems  to  be  "  Sir  Biorn  of  the  Sparkling  Eyes."  Sir 
Biorn  is  an  Englishman  of  the  good  old  time.  He  gets  drunk 
every  evening  alone,  in  what  is  called  English  fashion.  The  only 
company  he  can  endure  is  that  of  his  ancestors.  He  has  their 
rusty  coats  of  mail  placed  in  a  circle,  and  he  drinks  to  their  health 
without  touching  glasses.  The  grandfather  of  Sir  Biorn,  or,  at 
least,  his  armor,  is  already  under  the  table.  Two  other  steel  an- 
cestors are  leaning  against  one  another  that  they  may  not  fall,  and 
the  scion  of  all  this  illustrious  ironmongery  stares  filially  and  stu- 
pidly at  his  relatives.  It  was  rather  a  queer  subject  for  an  English 
artist  to  exhibit  in  France,  as  it  exposes  some  little  national  weak- 
nesses.    It  is  a  sort  of  confession,  such  as  Hamlet  makes  when  he 

says  : 

"  This  heavy  -headed  revel  cut  and  west 
Makes  us  traduced  and  taxed  uf  other  nations ; 
They  class  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  adornments;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  all  our  actions,  though  performed  at  height, 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  their  attribute." 

A  Parisian  critic  is  rather  down  on  the  pre-Raphaelite  school. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Millais,  to  whom  he  still  accords  high  praise,  be 
says  : — "  I  regret  that  Mr.  Millais,  a  man  of  very  libera]  mind, 
should  give  himtclf  up  to  reactionary  painting.  Why  return  to 
Pcrugino,  and  forget  that  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian 
have  existed  !  Has  painting  made  no  progress  since  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  must  we  admit  that  all  the  genius  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters has  served  only  to  corrupt  taste  <  Mr.  Millais  draws  divinely 
and  paints  scientifically.  His  pictures,  painted  with  truly  British 
conscientiousness,  not  only  reproduce  the  form  and  color  of  flesh, 
but  the  texture  of  stuff's  ;  the  tradesman  who  sold  the  cloth  would 
recognize  the  quality  of  his  goods ;  the  sheep  who  furnished  the 
wool  would  know  the  nature  of  bis  fleece.  This  merit  would  be 
but  mediocre  if  the  finish  of  the  details  destroyed  the  effect  of  the 
ensemble;  but  Mr.  Millais  expresses  sentiment  as  well  as  a  pair  of 
gaiters,  and  a  passion  as  well  as  a  coat-sleeve.  The  "  Order  of 
Release  "  is  a  masterpiece,  in  spite  of  the  minute  perfection  of  nil 
its  details.  The  pretty  little  Ophelia,  drowning  herself  uncon- 
sciously, is  full  of  grace  and  naivete";  the  landscape  which  surrounds 
her  is  full  of  melancholy  feeling,  although  you  can  count  the 
leaves  of  the  trees.  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  ?  That  Mr. 
Millais  has  a  great  deal  of  talent,  since  lie  touches  and  charms  us 
while  depriving  himself  of  all  the  means  which  modern  art  has 
discovered.  We  can  only  compare  him  to  a  man  who  has  put  on 
leaden  soles  to  run  a  race  in.  Mr.  Millais  will  consent  to  go  far, 
if  he  will  consent  to  change  his  shoes." 


THE  MODERN  NIMROD. 

Perhaps  a  mightier  hunter  than  Nimrod  of  old,  a  slayer  of  ele- 
phants and  lions,  and  quite  a  lion  himself,  is  Captain  Gordon 
dimming,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  sold  out  his  commission  in 
the  British  army,  and  passed  four  or  five  years  in  South  Africa, 
hunting  wild  beasts  on  a  prodigious  scale.  The  record  of  his  ad- 
ventures was  one  of  the  most  exciting  books  we  ever  read.  He 
is  now  giving  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  in  London,  and  his 
advertisements  have  the  attractive  beading  of  the  "  Lion-slayer  at 
home."  The  lecture-room  is  a  sort  of  savage  boudoir,  fitted  up 
with  trophies  won  by  Captain  dimming  in  the  course  of  his  forest 
life,  elephants'  skulls,  tusks,  antlers,  bonis,  bones  and  skeletons 
forming  tho  appropriate  accessories.  He  himself  is  described — 
not  as  a  stalwort,  brawny,  ruffianly-looking  man,  as  one  might 
fancy  him  to  be  after  reading  his  battles  with  the  beasts, — but  a 
"slim  gentleman,  white  of  hand  and  delicate  of  feature,"  who 
"talks  with  the  easy  familiarity  of  a  boudoir,  of  life-tussles  with 
cobras  and  lions,  making  small  drawing-room  jokes  about  his  old 
enemies,  and  occasionally  catching  up  a  date  by  easy  reference  to 
his  hundredth  elephant  encounter."  He  is  certainly  a  "  mighty 
hunter,"  and  we  should  like  to  see  him  and  hear  liis  account  of 
himself. 


Sporting  at  Washington. — Sporting  has  commenced  at  the 
federal  city  quite  early  this  year.  Some  days  ago  an  escaped  elk 
was  hunted  and  shot  by  a  party  of  Marylanders  on  tho  borders  of 
the  Potomac.  We  suppose  deer  shooting  will  come  next,  and 
then  congressional  sharp-shooting.  We  hope  the  honorable 
marksmen  will  have  Marcy  on  the  souls  of  those  they  Pierce. 


Russian  Sacrifices. — As  Rostopchin  destroyed  Moscow  that 
it  might  not  shelter  the  troops  of  Napoleon  I.,  so  Gortscliakoff 
has  ruined  Sebastopol  to  avoid  giving  harborage  to  the  troops  of 
Napoleon  III.  The  English  thought  the  destruction  of  Moscow 
sublime ;  they  think  that  of  Sebastopol  rascally. 

<    »■  —    > ■ 

Accidents. — In  England  they  don't  allow  accidents.  The 
captain  of  the  steamer  Vivid  lately  run  down  a  schooner,  by  which 
some  of  the  hands  were  drowned,  and  the  jury  brought  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter  against  him. 

Artistic. — "  Truth  "  and  "  Science,"  two  statues  by  Mosier, 
an  American  sculptor,  have  been  placed  in  the  Astor  Library. 


VARIOUS  MODES  OF  TRAVELLING. 

In  our  last  number  wc  contrasted,  in  a  scries  of  engravings, 
stage-coach  and  railroad  travelling;  on  the  last  page  of  the  present 
issue,  Wade  the  artist  has  given  us  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
locomotion,  and  grouped  together  all  the  principal  systems  of  land 
carriage  in  the  world.  There  is  certainly  a  choice  assortment  ot 
conveyances.  At  the  top  of  the  page,  we  have  our  dashing  Yankee 
four-horse  coach,  not  entirely  "  crushed  out  "  by  locomotives  yet. 
In  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  that  glorious  type  of  the  age — a  rail- 
road train  shooting  at  full  speed  under  the  arch  of  a  viaduct. 
What  a  contrast ! — forty  miles  an  hour  against  ten  !  In  the  right 
hand  upper  corner,  the  long  shafted  volante,  with  a  smart  black 
postilion  on  the  horse,  and  two  bewitching  senoritas  fluttering 
their  fans,  and  darting  lustrous  glances  at  us,  carries  us  back  to 
the  queen  of  the  Antilles,  and  calls  up  a  thousand  pleasant  remi- 
niscences of  the  Pasco  at  Havana.  On  the  other  side  of  the  page 
are  two  Russian  officers  travelling  post  in  the  telega — a  rough  con- 
veyance, but  one  that  is  driven  at  headlong  speed.  Below  is  an 
East  Indian  potentate  carried  along  luxuriously  in  the  palanqueen. 
A  sturdy  Swede  next  meets  the  eye,  dashing  along  in  his  gig. 
South  America  is  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  sure- 
footed Indians  carry  travellers  on  their  backs  in  chairs  and  frames 
constructed  of  cane  and  hide.  The  gay  sledge  with  its  bell-decked 
horse  is  eminently  characteristic  of  North  America.  The  lower 
line  of  figures  illustrate  travelling  in  Asia,  India  and  Africa.  We 
behold  those  desert  ships,  the  camel  and  the  dromedary,  patiently 
plodding  their  way  across  the  seas  of  sand,  while  the  huge  ele- 
phant, a  living  mountain,  bearing  a  tower  on  bis  back,  and  loaded 
with  provisions,  arms  and  merchandize,  the  most  powerful  as  well 
as  the  most  dorile  and  intelligent  of  brutes,  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  more  insignificant  animals  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
particularly  with  the  ostrich,  the  successful  rival  of  Burnham's 
shanghais,  capering  under  the  weight  of  an  ud venturous  African. 
Higher  up  on  the  page  is  the  heavy  caleche  used  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast,  requiring  both 
driver  and  postilion.  A  reindeer  and  sledge,  with  a  dog-sic  dge 
seen  in  the  distance,  characterizes  Lapland.  We  fancy  that  no 
mode  of  locomotion  is  more  exhilarating  than  a  reindeer  drive.  In 
the  sketch  above,  the  clumsy  mule  carriage  used  in  South  America 
is  shown,  and  finally,  in  the  flight  of  the  two  balloons,  wc  arc  re- 
minded of  the  daring  ambition  of  man,  who,  not  content  with 
traversing  the  land  and  ocean,  seeks  to  penetrate  the  upper  air, 
and  emulate  the  flight  of  birds.  The  period  may  arrive  when 
aerial  navigation  will  be  a  certain  reliance,  but  we  fancy  that  will 
be  about  the  time  when  "  castles  in  the  air  "  are  conducted  as  well 
as  the  R  verc  House,  and  a  railroad  to  the  moon  is  in  full  operation. 


High  Prices. — Old  Roger  of  the  Boston  Post  remarked  on  the 

passage  of  Shakspeare, 

"  Now  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Cserar  ieed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great .' " 

that  Csesar  couldn't  have  afforded  to  get  fat  on  Boston  meat  at 
Boston  prices.  There  are  more  "  lean  and  hungry  Cassiusses  " 
about  town  than  fat  Cajsars. 


Female  Sculptor. — Miss  Lander,  of  Salem,  who  has  evinced 
so  remarkable  a  genius  for  sculpture,  has  sailed  for  Europe, 
with  the  intention  of  studying  in  Italy.  There  she  will  find  the 
gems  of  Greek  art,  and  the  living  models  which  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed for  love  or  money  in  this  country. 


The  two  Oceans. — The  ship  canal  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  by  tho  Abrato  route,  recently  surveyed,  will  cost 
"oceans  of  money" — $150,000,000;  but  that's  a  better  invest- 
ment than  a  war. 

«  —»-  > 

The  War. — The  war  in  Europe  has  lasted  over  two  years. 

How  much  longer  it  will  last  is  the  question.     The  cost  begins  to 

be  felt. 

"Alas!  how  dc  ply  painful  is  all  payment!" 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Joy  to  Miss  Mary 
Munroe;  by  lie?.  Mr.  Tappau,  of  Charlestown,  Mr.  A.  M.  Durbank  to  Miss  J. 
M.  Kanstead;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  Kbcnezer  Collyer  to  Miss  Maria  B. 
Frost,  both  of  Marblehead;  at  the  American  House,  by  ltev.  Dr.  Blagden, 
Capt.  William  0.  Alden  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Kmery,  both  of  Belfast.  Me.;  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Blaikie.  Mr.  Joseph  Hiilhard  to  Miss  Ann  Crawsbaw;  by  J.  A.  Ad- 
ams, Dr  J.  II.  Payne,  of  Bangnr,  Me.  to  Miss  Hntiic  M.,  eldest  daughter  of 
Seth  Whittier.  Ksq.;  by  Kev.  Dr.  Neale.  Mr  John  f.  Peterson,  of  Pi oliaence. 
R.I..  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Dean,  of  Charlestown. — At  Cambridge,  bv  lev  l>r. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Frank  \V.  Nutter  to  Miss  Clarinda  L.  Arnold  —At  Dorchester,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Pike.  Mr.  Theodore  K  King,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Susan  II.  Brndsbaw. 
— At  Maiden,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  l'homas  \V.  Kipley  to  Miss  Mary  P. 
Lewis. — At  vVatertown,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Weiss,  of  New  Bedford.  B.  B.  Titcomb, 
Esq.,  of  .Vewbun  port,  to  Miss  Lucy  W.  Thaxter. — At  Waltham.  by  llev.  Mr. 
Window,  Albion  K.  Norris,  Esq  .  of  Janesville,  Wis  ,  to  Miss  Eliza  Thornton 
Deahon. — At  Salem,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Lloppin.  Mr  Isaac  S  Novel  to  Miss  Caroline 
A.  McCloy. — At  Lynn',  by  Kev.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Ira  J.  Webber  to  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Caswell,  both  of  Salem.— At  Newbury  port,  by  Iter.  Mr  Fiske,  Mr.  John  L. 
Plumer.  of  West  Newbury,  to  Miss  Tamteu  S.  Hervey— At  Plymouth,  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  John  E.  Morton  to  Miss  Lvdia  A.  Itiptey. — At  Albany, 
N.Y.,  by  ltev.  Mr.  Conroy,  Mr  drank  D.  Wood  to  Miss  Maria  McDeruiott. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Hon.  John  Welles,  91;  Hon  Benjamin  Gorham.  80;  Mr  Mosen 
II.  Wetberbee,  41;  Mr*.  M,  wife  of  Mr  John  Blackler.  70;  Mrs.  Martha  B., 
wife  of  Dr.  James  Aver.  32.— At  Koibury,  Miss  Charlotte  Newton.  68.— At 
Chelsea.  Mr  Joseph  Kichardson.  32— At  CaLibrideeport.  Mrs.  Caroline  0., 
wife  of  Mr.  Alan  son  Way.  24— At  Melrose,  Mrs.  Mary  T.,  wife  of  Mr.  P.  It. 
Wait,  41— At  Brighton.  Mr.  Albert  Towne.  51  -  At  Newton  Upper  rails.  Mrs. 
Frances  Ann,  wife  of  Kev.  John  Paulson  —At  Randolph.  Mr.  Martin  Clark, 
48.— At  Milton.  Mrs  Grace  Gregory,  80—  At  Auburndale.  William  Whittel- 
sey,  Esq  ,  67.— At  Lowell.  Mr.  Jonathan  Allen  89— At  PI-  mouthy  \\  Idow 
Susan  Hart.  56;  Widow  Betsey  Whiting,  80.— At  Newbury  port.  MissSarahO. 
Column,  50.— At  Fairhaven,  Mr  Nathan  W.  Millett.  35  —At  Worcester.  Mrs 
Eunice  K..  wife  of  Mr.  Lucius  Hi-burd.  33:  Mr  Simeon  Brewer,  73— At  New 
Bedford.  Miss  Mary  J.  Walter,  22— At  Springfield,  Mrs  inn.  wife  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Horton.  50:  Miss  Sarah  Marsh.  40;  Mr.  Orrin  1  "arker,  30  —At 
West  Tisbury,  Mrs.  Desire,  widow  of  the  late  Capt    Willia  rguson.  74  —At 

Warren.  It.  I.,  Hon.  John  R.  Wbeatou,  02.— At  Port«n<  N.  II  .  II] 

tin  V   lirooks.  of  Boston  —At  Nashua,  N    II  .  Benjamin  I  nncrly 

of  Windsor,  Vt.,  81.— At  West  Hartford,  Conn  ,  Mr.  Pollard  Merrills. 
Lanslngburgh.  NY.,  Peter,  son  of  Mr.  Peter  and  Mrs.  Jane  Diack.— At  Phila- 
delphia, Pa..  Capt  Clement  Gould,  of  Orleans,  46. 
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1   in  any  way  from 
lor    all    purposes  in  the  city  of 
127;  or  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  very 
one  ward   id'   the   city,  comprising  a  part 
of  what  late  was  Williamsburg,  where  there  is  a  local  assessment, 
_s.     This  is  the  largest  tax  we   have  ever  known  hu- 
es.  The  board  of  aldermen  in  the  city 

1  to  grant  a  license  for  a  baby  show. The 

acquired  by  the   United  States  under  the 
I   to  be   rich   in   gold  and  silver 
miii  ire  found,  in  many   places   along 

1  boundary  line,  and   in  localities  distant  from  each 

r. Buttons,  rivalling  jet  in  beauty  of  nn,s<  and  finish,  are 

now  a  India  rubber.     The  U.  S.  navy  and  several   largo 

le. The  total  number 

various   railroads   in    the    United    St 

than 
1   ninety-six.    The  number  of 

!i  railroad  accidents  was  two  hundred 

4 — m*~m — > 

afflicted   with  that  common 
eomplainl  ia,  we  would  recommend  n 

Oo.    We 
b  i\  ds  to  the  efficacy  of  this  specific, 

1   debility,  from   men  of  undoubted 
urcd  that  it  contains 

•  injurious   to   the  system.  ment 
inn. 

<  *  ■  ■■  i 

uk. — An   1  contrived  a 

mis- 


tllansibc  ©otljcrtngs. 


:  of   Education,  and    will  soon  enter  upon  the 

duties  of  l! 

Captain  1  d,  late  quarter  master  in  California,  who 

defaulter   for  up- 
wards ofc$200,000. 

ational  church   is  to  be  erected   at  Winstcd,  Ct., 
for  wh!.  I  six  individuals,  and  the 

balance.  $7000,  will  be  made  up  without  difficulty. 

lias  detain  Maury  on  duty  at 

>  ■ommodore  Stewart  in  command  of  the  Philadel- 
phia navy  yard,  and  Commodore  Smith  as  chief  of  tho  bureau  of 

A   New   York  boarding-house  runner,  by  the  name  of  James 
Hay,  bus  been  arrested  and  committed  to  prison,  upon  n  elm 
dragging  a  sailor,  and   conveying  him,  while  in   an   unconscious 
state,  on  hoard  of  a  ship  which  was  about  to  sail  for  Liverpool. 

The  Masonic  parade  at   Philadelphia,  on   the  26th  nit.,  at  the 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Had,  was  a  magnificent  af- 
1000  of  tlie  brethren  inarched  in   the   procession  to  In- 
dependence Square,  where   til  inies   of   the    occasion  were 
med. 
It  is  proposed  to  dig  a  tunnel  for  a  railroad  track  under  the  Ni- 
agara  River,  at  Black  Hock,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Its  length  will 

descent  of  grade  on  each  side   75  feet   per  mil' 
$500,000.      The  river  is  20  feet  deep  at  the  propo.  ed   locality,  and 
its  bed  is  of  solid  limestone. 

aid  of  Lafayette,  that  on  approaching  the  harbor  of  New- 
York,  he  made  the  unsopnistica]  inquiry,  whether  his  servant 
would  lie  aide  to  find  a  hack  at  the  pier  to  convey  his  party  to  the 
hotel,  so  little  did  he  anticipate  the  national  pageant  which  anx- 
iously awaited  his  landing. 

A  Bedouin  Arab  stallion  has  just  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  of  tho 
celebrated  Kylan  breed  in  Eastern  Arabia.      lie  is   of  gray 
and  four  years  old  ;  $10,000   has    been    refused   for   him,   and   his 
OWUCr  requires  $12,500.      The  horse  was    lliti    de._\s    on   slop: 
during  which  time  be  never  laid  down. 

Two  boxes  containing  $25,000  each  in  gold  were  sent  from  the 
U.  S.  assistant  treasury  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  the  assistant  treasu- 
rer in  New  York  city,  but  when  they  arrived  the  boxes  were  found 
to  be  filled  with  rille  bullets.      It  i  d   the   box 

I  while  on  the  way  from  the  treasury  to  the  railroad  depot 
at  Dubuque. 

The  latest  advices  from  Europe  state  that  the  Danish  govern- 
ment has  declared  itself  willing  to  reduce  tho  Sound  dues  for  all 
countries.  It  is  said  that  Austria  has  strongly  recommended  Den- 
mark to  make  this  concession,  and  that  this  latter  pow 
shortly  make  its  intentions  known  to  all  tho  States  interested  in 
-tion. 

Ilom  ,m,  late  professor  of  natural  science  at  Clinton, 

N.  Y.,  has  invented  a  new  war  missile,  in  the  shape  of  a  most  de- 
structive shell.  One  of  these  shells  was  thrown  from  a  six-pounder, 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  falling  upon  some  rocks,  corruscations 
of  light  arose  some  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  emanating  from  materials 
under  the  most  intense  ignition. 

There  S3  inhabitants  in  Lowell,  of  whom  2-!  ,422  arc  na- 

•  nd  13,131  foreign  horn;  females  i2,;S20,  males  15,233. 
The  increase  since  1850  has  been  4170.  The  native  children  born 
of  foreign  parents  are'  reckoned  to  be  about  3000.  Amom;  the  in- 
habitants Mrs.  Mongan,  an  Irish  woman,  is  105  years  old,  and 
Mrs.  Thomas,  American,  it).'). 

ds,  Eng.,  lately  found  a  li. 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  mine  ol  coal,  7S  yards  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  where  it  must  have  been  through  countless  ages.      It  was 
numb  and  dark  colored  when  first  discovered,   but  soon  ch 
to  the  usual  color,  and   became    very   lively.     Its  eyes  are  bright 
and  surrounded  witii  golden  rin 

death  of  Dr.  John  Gorrio,  an  inventor  of  considerable  note, 
took  place  recently  at  Apalachicola,  Florida.      His  last  and  most 
important  work  was  a  steam  ice-making  machine.     It  has  001 
iwing  to  the  death  of  parties  interested,  and  other  ci 
It  consists  of  a  scries  of  air  pumps   ingeniously  arranged  to  con- 
dense air  and  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

A  "fast  girl,"  named  Mary  Brown,  a  short  time  since,  attempt- 
Irt  from  the  jail  in  Utica,  by  cutting  a  large 
bole  in  the  wall,  but  was  discovered  in  time  to  secure  her  in  close 
quarters.  Not  long  simc  she  shortened  her  hair,  donned  male  ap- 
parel, and  was  act  dier  by  the  recruiting  officer  re- 
cently stationed  at  Home.     She  has  twice  escaped  from  jail. 

The  London  Times  pronounce*  the  operations  of  the  British 
and  French  fleets  in  the  Baltic  during  the  summer  to  be  the  grand- 
est illustration  of  the  art  of  bathos  ever  supplied.  Ten  ships-of-thc- 
line,  21  red  19  of  lower  rate,  carrying  in    the  aggregate, 

2721  guns,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  have  kept  a  few  Russian  men  0 
in  the  harbor,  captured  some  craft  with  fish  and  salt,  burnt  some 
ami  bombarded  k 

The  London  Arti/.au   dc-  steamer,  fitted   by 

i,  Kcnnie  with  disk  or  rotarv  engines,  whit  en  tried 

on  tho   Nile,  and  has  done  bly  well.    The  length  of  the 

60  feet,  width  t"i  feet,  draft   22   inches.      She   In 
engines  13  inches  in  diameter,  t\  on  each 

stern  quarter)  of  two  feet  diameter.  With  a  pressure  of  00  lbs.  of 
steam  on  the  square  inch,  the  boat  runs  at  the  rate  of  12  knots  an 
hour,  heat  i  lie  boats. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  were  the  I  electricity  more  extensively 

adapted  to  the  purposi  than  at    Yeniki  of  tho 

gun  boats   (hat  lay  off  the  fort — a  mere  bulk,  without  in 
en,  with  I 
k  for  nine  small    guns — w,  iw  with 

■t  romplei  ttached  to 

full  of  powder,  which  would  explode  on   contact  with  a  . 

Friday  is  1  ibbath.     They  call  it  "the  prince 

of  days,  tho  most  excellent  on  which  the  sun  shines,"  and  - 

is  the  day  whereon  the  last  judgment  will  be  solemnized."     They 

i  it  a  peculiar  honor  to  lslamism  that  Cod  has   been  , 
to  appoint  this  to  lie  the  sacred  <!.  and  granted 

them  th<'  advantage  of  having   tirst  observed  it.     The  sultan,  ns 

publicly  to  mosque  on  that 
day,  and  lead  in  tin-  ; 

than  the  sun,  or  anv  other 
position  that  fisli 

that  the  c\ 
fluid  or  water  tb  -t  ;  that  tl  r  indu- 

ing the 
ut,  or  cutting  oil'  tho  bead,  the  fish  will  keen  much  Ion 


.foreign  Jtems. 


!  the  rccepf  instopol  in  Paris, 

le  Deum  v  church  of  Notre 

Dame.  Throughout  Fran  juicing  was 
immei 

The  ages  of  the  bishi                   church  of  England  and  Ireland 
en  in  the  Church  and  Stat  of  the  num- 
ber Inn                    d  the  limits  of  ti  while  four  of 
tbcm    have    reached    beyond   fourscore.       The    ol  35,   tho 
youngest,  44. 

The  United   States  gain  similar  lion  lihition 
■  in  London  in  1851.     The  dorse  is 
admitted  to  he  better  than  any  now  in  u  of  En- 
rope.     The    American  riority 
over  all  others,  and  have  created  iunn  Ition. 

A  very  detailed  report  of  the  state  of  the  harvest  throughout  the 
various  provinces  of  Austria  has  just  been  published  in 
rtischisa  pondfz.     ltd  •■•  quite 

an  average,  if  not  more,  throughout  tho  whole  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  and  says  that  there  is  no  fear  of  any  she  apply. 

A  papier-mache  manufacturer  in  England  has  submitted  to  tho 
authorities  a  model  hut  or  that  material,  intended  for  camp  use. 
The  papier-mache  pulp  is  mixed  with  rags,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
paper  plank  much  stronger  than  wood,  nearly  uninflammable,  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  and  impenetrable  by  wet,  as  well  us 
very  durable 

A  celebrated  cultivator  of  dahlias  in  Belgium  says  that  be  will 
he  able,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  to   produi  dahlia, 

by  keeping  constantly  watered  the  root  of  a  white  one  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  weak  stale.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
sulphate  of  iron  funis  hydrangeas  blue,  and  it  is  thought  that  a 
similar  result  may  be  produced  with  other  white  Howe 

MM.  '  il  and  Mayer  have  made  a  machine  which  may  l>o 

seen  at  work  at  tin  i  liineiit  in  Paris.  00  litres 

of  water,  which   is   made  to  boil   in   twi  •  l  wood 

which  turns  iu  a  cylinder,  so  us  to  friction, 

is  covered  with   tow,  and   that   tow,  in  order  that  i  ot  catch 

tire,  is  kept  constantly  moistened  by  a  stream  of  oil  which  runs  on 
it.     The  Beat  gradually  i,  until  at  las  ;  m  rated. 


Santa  of  <G>oU>. 


....   There  arc  unequal  matches  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  manners 
and  blood. — Bal 

....   Art,  like  love,  excludes  all  competition,  and  absorbs  the 
man. — Fustli. 

....   Passion  is  universal  humanity.     Without  it,  religion,  his- 
tory, romance  and  art  would  he  useless. — Bal 

....   Favor  exalts  a  man   above   hi-  -missal 

from  that  favor  places  him  below  them. — Im  Brut/ere. 

Light  wit  and  conversational  graces  are  a  gift  of  nature, 
or  the  fruit  of  an  education  commenced  in  tho  erudle. — Balzac. 

....   Mediocrity  despatches  and  exull  nan  of  talent  con- 

gratuhil  it   on  the  si.  us;  genius  ulotio 

mourns  latcd  expectations. — / 

....   When   tho  heart   is-  .  the  remains  of 

sion,  we   are    more    ready  to  we   are 

entirely  cured. — hi  I 

I  am  told  so  many  ill  thi:  .  in,  and  I  see  so  few  in 

him,  that  I  begin  to  suspect  be  I  troublesome  merit, 

as  being  likely  to  eclipse  that  of  others. — La 

....   The  last,  best  fruit  which  comes  to  late  |  oven  in 

the  kindliest  soul,  is   t  toward  the  hard,  forbearance  to- 

ward the  unforhearing,  warmth  of  heart  toward  the  cold,  philan- 
thropy toward  the  misanthropic. — Riehttr. 

....   Love  can  he  founded  upon  nature  only  (or  tho  nppeurance 
of  it)  for  this  reason — '  ftcn  the 

human  features,  it  can  very  for  the  mixture 

of  artifice  which  it  disi 

....   When   I  am  assailed  with  .1  rush  ont 

among  my  pigs,  rather  than  remain  aloi  human 

heart  is  like  a  millstone  in  a  mill  ;    when   you    pin  uder   it, 

it  turns  anil  grinds  and  bruises  the  wheat  to  flour.     If  you  put  no 
wheat,  it  still  grinds  on,  but  then  it  grin  -  away. 

— An'.' 


Jokcr'0   Budget. 


A  love-sick  young  gentleman,  who  had  taken  very  much  of  late 

to  writing  sonnets,  has  just  bung  himself  with  oni  a  lines. 

Never  let  people  work   foi  ratis.     Two  ,  a  man 

carried  a  bundle  for  us,  and  we  have  been  lending  him  two  shillings 

a  week  ever  since. 

Why  are  the  mouths  of  the  New  York  "uppei  noe  tho 

arrival  of  the  Rachel,  lik-;  the  trenches  of  Scbastopol  !     They  are 
filled  with  ;.  .nil .' 

The  man  who  imagined  himself  1  some 

iphical  errors   iu  a  newspaper,  I  t  a  per- 

ular  view  of  the  rainl 
An  Irishman  describing  the  trading  powers  of  the  genuine  Yan- 
id  :   "  If  he  was  get  up 

xt  mornin'  and  go  round  sellin'  maps 
An   editor  out  west  I  >ur  purse  is 

lost!     The  finder  is  requested  t  to  dis- 

turb its  contents,  whii 
nicely  twisted,  the  stun 

"  Well,  Sambo,   what  I   is  a 

carp'uer  and  jiner." — "  nent  do 

■ii "<" — "  What  d  Why,  I  i  circular 

work." — "  What's    datt" — "Why,   I   turn  one." — 

ay." 
In  one  of  our  peared 

n  her  with  his  lesson  tiuleai  ed    the 

little  fellow,  with  wasn't 

in   last   night,  and   the 
the  In 

well  known 
an  in- 
of  her 
i  an  bo 

wore  a' 
blin*." 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DllAWING-llOOM    COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.— On*  page  only  of 

mense  cireul.i 

ment  that  ir- 
which  greatly 

not  de- 
stroyed after  beiiig 

six  months,  so  that  i  lit  (all  being  placed 

on   the  inside  of  the  paper)  beco  card  of 

IE7"Ti[RMB  FOR  A  d*  per  tf**,  In 

all  cased,  without  regard  to 

M.  M.  BALI  /  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromueld  Sti.,  Boston,  Mass. 

VISIT  OAK  HALL, 

—  THE — 

PIOXEER  CLOTHNG  HOUSE, 

MILISHED  IN  BOSTON,  MISS..  II  1841. 

GENTLEMEN'S,  YOUTH'S.  AND  LITTLE  CHILDREN'S 

CLOTHING,  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

HATS,  CAPS,  ETC.,  OF  EVERY  VARIETY,  AT 

WHOLESALE  AMD  RKTA1L. 

■sit  ion. 
manuiactana 

SEASONABLE  CLOTHING. 

f   citizens  will  find  every - 

PRICES   DEFYING  COMPETITION. 

•  tided  that  the  spacious  rotunda  is  de- 

LOTHING    ONLY. 

everj  facility  niav  here  be  found 

FITTING  GARMENTS  TO  CHILDREN. 

Kos.  28,  30,  82,  34,  3G  and  S8  NORTH  STREET, 

s. 

;nb. 

OBIINS 
11 .  ami 
if  the  UniU-d 
ISTEIl  &  HIIOTHKK. 
oct  27  It  Philadelphia. 

WANTED! 

Tto  employ  an   atrent  in  each 
Jrtge  in  a  very  pro- 
mt! anything 
i   310  per  day. 

it  IV K3,  Westboro',  M 

DYER'S   HEALING   E>IKR<X'AT10M. 
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"CALLED. 

A-  some  of  the  cures  effected  'by 
fiROOATION.      It    cures 

;ilgia,  Cholera 

'  recommend  it,  and 

wherever  iutiodueed  and 

pal  druggibts  in  the  United 


•  A    II    FIELD  (successor  to  C.  Over,  Jr.), 

may  26        lmtf        Soit  Proprietor,  Providence,  R.  I. 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

J\R.  II.  E.  MORRILL,  a  skilful  physician  of  New 
'  :  marks  ou  D ,  s — The 

i  improve  the   tone  and   energy 
rep. m-  1    b\    Dr.  <Jeo.  B    GREEN, 
Y'GENATKD  BITTJ 

I  >r  preparing  tins  valuable 
I  knew  what  it  was,  but  as  1  do  not,  I  can 
te  use. 
Its  at  in  obstinate  cases  of  Dyspepsia. 

ERAL    DkBILITY  OF  THE   8  VST  KM.  plfl> 

in  medical  t> 
;t   reputation   far   beyond   any    remedy 
1  all  their  various  forms. 
I  UTTERS   con.  i:  which 

medicine  has  no  similarity  what- 
mlxtures,  disguised  as  ••  Bit- 
purely  a  medicinal  compound,  in  which  are 

iperty  hitherto  unknown.    It  is  a  mild 

.  removing  all  disagreeable  symptoms, 

ire  in  her  effort-*  to  n  impaired 

Numerous  letters  are  In  po 

from   t host- who  have  been  cured  or 

hington  St..  Boston, 
i  y where.    6t    oct  13 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
ADO  M  E  STIC     S  T  O  11  Y. 

Dr  MBS.  CAROLINE  H.  BUTLER  LAOTO. 

i  and  for  sale  by  all 

ii,ES  II.  DAVIS,  Publishes.  Puiladelphia. 
aug  25  3m 

Im  wLsh  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  :  i  niinent  musi 

Europe  and  America  IT  Instruction  c™.k 

thnt  h  i  publlahed  Publlahed  at 

Mu.-i.-al  Exchange,  Doston,  and  Kold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  6  eop6m 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

JOHN    ANDREW,    Draocutsmas    and    Exoratir 
ons  in 

129  Washingl  Reference — Bailouts  Pie- 

eoptf  may  5 

FOR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
ir — a  very  nice  article;  price,  on.  hundred  and  ten 
-     AKOOdchri'  i  vera  and  designers  to  sup- 

ply themselves.     Addresa  A.  B,  this  office.         3t    j  20 


FIRST    PREMIUM    MELOPEONS. 

THE  <  US. 

S.  I).  &  H.  W.  SMITH 

■     their 
lodlons,  constantly  on  exhibition  at  their 

illlS, 

No.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

By  means  of  a  new  moth  \ng.  known  only  to 

harsh 
i/.ed  the  in- 
strument, and  rendering  trand  organ- 
like.    The  action  is  prompt  and  reliable,  enabling  the  pep- 
former  to  execute  the  most  rapid  music  v«  i : 

■ 
The  manu&ctun  i  le  First  Premium  over  all 

it  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
ii :  also,  at  tin-  Metropolitan  Mi 

For  the  Parlor,    i  are  furnished  at  prices 

varying. 

th  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
200. 
astmment,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMO- 
NIUM, entially  Improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  tl  for. 

Person!  who  wi.b  to  hire  Helodeonfl  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  the  war,  ear.  have  the  rent  credited 
as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money.      tf      sept  29 

JONIS,  SHREV£,  BROWN    fit  CO-, 
(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Ball  &  Co.,) 

No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 

1'iKTKHS  and  Wholesale  and 
Ketail   Dealers  in  Watches.  Jew- 
elry,    Military    and     Fancy 
oiler  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive 
ment  of  good*,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following  :  Fine  boi 
nrva  W'ai  Sheffield, 

and  nirmingham  Fine  Plated  \\  ares, 
Parian  Ware.  Fain 

:  n:e  Jew 
el  ry .    Sign  of  the  GotaU  n  Eagle .     s  6 

[JB8TABLISHED  IN  1780.] 

PREMIUM    CHOCOLATE. 

W.  EAKER  *,  Co.'b 

American.    French,   Homneopathic 
and  Vaniila  Chocolate;   Prepared 
Cocoa;  Broma;  Cocoa  Pastx 
Sticks:  Soluble,  Homoeopathic  and 
i  Shells ;  Crack- 
ete. 
These  articles  are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  in  I 
sons  in  health.     They  allay  rather 
,,,,  j  than  induce  the  nervous  excite- 
uhal  ment  attendant  opon   the 
pod  opt  nut.  \  tva   or    coffee,   and    are    reooin- 

mended    by    Drs.    Warren.   ■ 
son.  Harvard,  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 
eminent  physicians  el.-cwhcro. 

For    s  the  principal  Grocers    in   the    ! 

ir  agents,  D.  t\  Murray.  Hew  York, 
Grant  &  T  we  I  Is,  Philadelphia.  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore, 

tl  8c  Dudley.  Cincinnati. 
oct6    tf     WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., Dorchester. Mass. 

THE  HAIR  AND  COISCPLEXIOH. 

BOGIaL'S CELEBRATED  ll\  1*KK10L\  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
iie,  etc.     Bogle's  Amkbjcan  Klkctbjc  II.uk 
wonder  of  the  age.  and  Boglk'b  Hebe- 
AIONA,  or  Balm  of  C)jt,'uf<t.  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.     These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  beet  in  the  world.     For  sale  by  the  prop 

ton.  A.  B.  k  U.  Sands.  New  Vork ;  J. 
Wright  A:  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  11.  llovendon,  20  King  Street.  Regent  St.,  Lou- 
don ;  J.  Wooli  England,  and  chemists  aud 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.  eoptf  jan  13 

SWEDISH  HAIK  CREATOR  actually  restoree  or 
MO   of   years 
ol  loss  of  hair  bj  levers  or  ricknew,  it 
rer  been  known  to  (nil.     Testimonials  from  phyei- 
and   ladies  und  gentlemen  of  the  highest  r« 
bility.  c  -t  the  depot,  where  the  i>reparatioQs 

md  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  Ea  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  -  -  your  orders  to  "  Propria- 

Swedish  Hair  Orator,  3S0  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7  tf 

LYON'S  KATHATRON. 

THERE  is  no  surer  test  of  the  unrivalled  merits  of  an 
article,  than  the  springing  up  of  countless  imitations 
and  counterfeits.  This  tert  conclusively  proves  Lyon's 
K  VT1I.URON,  for  preserving.  beautif\  ing  and  restoring  the 

hair,  to  be  the  finest  toilet  artirtasTer  prepared.  Com- 
bining as  it  does  the  fragrance  of  the  most  delicate  ex- 
\rith  the  most  valuable  restorative  qualities,  it 
stands  entirely  without  a  rival.  The  ladies  have  decided 
that  no  toilet  table  is  complete  without  it,  and  their  tine 
discrimination  rules  the  world.  To  guard  against  value- 
less imitations  and  counterfeits,  always  ask  for  LYON'S 
Kathuron. 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  Co  .  Propn, 
oct  27  i  8  Liberty  Strict,  New  York. 
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NEW  and  successful  Method  of  curing  CONSUMPTION 
and  nil  other  SCROFULOUS  DI8EASES 
Dr.  L.  II.   WlilCIIT'.S  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTK  has 
cored  its  thousand!  ;.rtcr  the  last  hope  had  tic  .1.    Try  it, 

1VI-.1. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  409  Broadway.  New  York; 
and  at   Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
tf  oct  G 

ASTROLOGY! 

N.VTIYITIKS  calculated, and  advircoffi-rcd. upon  any 
tter,  enclosing  a 
r.     A  Circular  of  TBBM8,  etc..  will  be 
sent  by  addreasing  I-roe.  LISTER,  25  I.OUKM,  ST.,  l!i)S- 
'Urs  strictly  confidential.  apr28 

.•TJOUM)  VOLUMES  OF  THE*  PICTORIAL.— 

a  J  We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  Illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  '-air  at  a  Tery  low  rate.  ,.o  that 

a  hand 

D  given  by  eddre? sing  this  office.  !>>  letter.  | . 

T\Y!  IVS  HEALING  EMRROCATIO] 

I   *  v  lur  Rheumar 

Cuts,  VYouLds,  pains  of  all  sort^  ■* 


IMMENSE    SU<  ICESS1! 
THE  CHEAPEST  IAGAZIHE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BAIiOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED  FOR    EVEKY  AMKKM'AN    HOaXl 
Bince  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1865,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  po*itis 

A  miracli:  or  (  ni:.\rM:ss, 

cont.ainLng  onr  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  ln-ing  more  than  any  of  the  s  .'!  magaeines,  and 
formiiig  two  -.  \x  of  *\x  hundred  pft(roaeach,or 

tu-tlvt  kundnd  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR1 

Balloi's  I)OLL.vn  MohTiiLT  If  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  tine  white  ].:i|M.r.  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  an..  Iiandsof  tlice.litoraml  pi 

bo  has  1m  en  ktem  n  to  tin-  pul.lie  a*  connected  with 
the  Iloston  press  for  nearly  llfteeu  yours.  1U  pages  contain 

KEWB, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MIBCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writcra  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  tho 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  aud  improvements 
occurring  iu  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
stvintttnlh  copy  grs 

51.  M.  1IALL0U,  Publisher  and  Pioprietor, 
Cornor  of  Tremont  and  Bromricld  Sts.,  Boston. 

CONTENTS  OF  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

Hortense,  the  Blother  of  .Napoleon  ITT 

Mrs  Sybil  IT.  CnUins. 

ii C.  G.  Dunn. 

The  Refugees.     A  Tale  of  the  Huguenots Fret  Ptrnj. 

Happiness Turn  u  Ann*  Kerntocfc. 

The  Scarlet  Sceptre :  or.  Captain  Paul  und  his  Gold 

F.  Clinton  Bamnsrton . 

The  Dying  Child'ri  Prayer Fanny  1WU 

The  Blended  Tureen  Handle Mrs    Caroline  Orne. 

Sunday  in  Mexico George  d.  Gailher. 

City  Life  . .  Frederick  J.  Keyt «. 

Th.'-  Unwelcome  (iuest Mary  I.     • 

Ii  .In  Soleil M.  it.  Ballon. 

The  Drunkard's  Plea Fanny  Bell. 

A  Night  iu  an  Alpine  Inn SyJtmtvj  Cobb.  Jr. 

Miantouomo Brppo. 

Summer  Flowers Mrs   It.  T  EUrr,lKe. 

The  Counterfeiter A  Prison  Cha 

Watching  by  the  Sick  Bed John  K.  Thomas. 

Pattv  Patton — Maria  Fay. 

The  Maiden  "f  the  Sea Frnnrrs  M.   ('' 

Hard  Times  :  or.  Vhe Discharged  Accountant.  A.  L.  Nichols. 

The  Mountain  Stream Euelina  M  F.  Benjamin. 

The  Mouey -Stealci Chaplain  or' a  Penit 

Willie E.  K-  Bre 

Bertha  the  Norman Frances  P.  PetrpereU 

Clouds  and  Sunshine ll'wi.  Roderick  Lawrence. 

The  Top-Knot Cartrr  Ormsby. 

Words  of  Love Harriet  A.  Davison. 

The  Escape Lieutenant  Murray. 

I  have  Loved Henry  J.  Brinkerhojf. 

A  Word  ;it...ut  the  Country Mrs.  E.  M.  Wellmont. 

Thou  art  Coming But  M.  Fcott. 

Harvest  Home Anne  8    Piel 

My  tir.-t  Whale Frederick  Ward  Xutmrirrs. 

Editor's  Tabic 

Our  Dollar  Monthly— Mariani  — llachcl  the  Tragic  Ac- 
tress—The  Mysteries  of  Auto  orial  Illustra- 
tions—  Interesting  Egyptian  Discoveries — A  Brilliant 
Diamond — A  Good  Lesson — Dutch  Women — Long  Eve- 
nings—A New  Mammoth  Cave — Foreign  Miscellany — 
Record  of  the  Times— Merry  Making. 

THE 

SPORTSJIAXS     PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We   have  just    published  a  valuable  book,  containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,    FISHING,     AND     HUNTING, 

in  tliis  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  tabic,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing.ro  draw  fruw.  That  all  n.ay  be  able  to 
m,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TTf  S N  TT - F I V  E    CENTS! 

It  ean  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 

enclosing  twenty-nre  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  «ill  also  be  for  Bale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACUEKS  desiriug  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  ral 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  Is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BA1  ^r, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Uroiufield  Sts.,  Boston. 

HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  ANI>  R1LLVBLB   EXTRACT  IH  AMERICA,  AND 
SL'aE  CURE  FOB 

DYSPEPfUA,  or  Indigestion.  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil.  Affections  of  the  Bones.  Syphilis,  Debility.  Ha- 
bitual t  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Liver 
Complaint,  Piles.  Female  Irregularities.  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
ease., '  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying   the   Blood,  and   invigorating  the  entire 

line,  though  i 
is  nevei  b  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 

and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  man1 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Mamtfartory^ 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
AofiffT  in  Nt:w  Yokk— Messrs.  > 'iiieilelin.  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     Price,  Si  per  bottle ;  six  bottles  for  85. 
may  12  eoply 

H  HIKING'S  PATKNT  CHAMPION  OTRB  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFKS.v.ith  Hall*  Patent  Powdeb 

Proof  Locks— both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1861,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. N«  roprietonof  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  L-o 

ii  HUB  IXO  &  Co.. 
Green  Block,  18E  I  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Sept  1 

FOR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
d  ible  terms.     Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
i  ngraving  \-  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  tf  jan  G 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWlXG-llOOtt  COMPANION. 

[LATE  GLJ  TOUIAL.J 

This  paper  presents,  In  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  mi  :  of  the 

day.    Its  columns  are  del  i 

and  poems,  by  the  DEBT  i  M 

of  the  1 1 

with  witand  humor 

with   Bunierou 

of  notable  objects,  currei  i  the 

world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a 

paper  ei 

Views  ot 

buildings  of  u 

of  all  the  principal  ships  and  Steamei 

merchant   service,   with   fine  and  accurate    portraits  of 

every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male    I 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  snbscri bcr,  one  year 

4  subscribers,  "      lt    1000 

10         «  "      "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  tho  seventeenth  copy  gi 

%*  One  copy  of  Ttu  Flag  of  o  and  one  copy 

of  Ballou's  Victoria i.,  together,  $4  per  annum. 

Published  every  E  by         M.  M.  BALLOI 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromncld  Streets,  Boston 

The  following  are  selected  from  among  hundreds  of  like 
testimonials: 

It  la  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  the  art  typotraphical 
In  this  country,  and  compares  well  with  anything  of  the 
sort  produced  In  Europe.  When  the  cost  of  the  large 
Dumber  of  illustrations  which  each  number  contains  is 
considered,  and  the  Bnperfine  quality  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  Pictorial  Is  printed.it  is  really  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  can  be  sold  for  six  cents.  We  feel  a  degree 
of  pride  that  so  complete  a  literary  enterprise  should  bail 
from  Boston. — DaHy  Bee. 

It  Is  ahead  of  the  famous  Ixndon  News  in  the  beauty  of 
Its  typography. — Literary  Echo,  R.  I. 

It  is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  pi  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 

can Citizen,  Jackson )  Mien. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling- 
ton CenUnelj  Vt. 

It  la  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  in  the 
country. — Southern  •Star,  La. 

It  itf  a  paper  that  should  be  ou  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  !  room  fitted  op  for 

r  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — A'etes,  Newport t 
Kt  />'(. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country. — Boston  Dotty  Alias. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table. — Albany 
Atlas,  i\.  Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world. — Pawtucket  LH~ 
rectory,  H.  I. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  H  receives 
—  Washington (D.  C.)  L\ 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal. —  Wiseonsin  Pinetyt  Stevens  Point 

The  Pictorial  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
popular.     The  beauty.  oVIl  i  leganee  of  tl 

gravings  are  tiuly  wonderful,  while  the  literary   d 
ment  is  full  to  overflowing  with   the  productions   of  the 
best  writers  in  America  h  (  Ua.)  Journal. 

A  sterling  I:  rial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 

the  Union.- — South   Boston  (•'•' 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal. — Warsaw  (Indiana 
Rfpu'Jiran. 

Mr.  Ballou  seems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  country. — Middletown  [Penn.) 
Advt  rt  ■ 

It  comes  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  i'  and  a  rich  table  of 

contents. —  Clinton  (Ms.)  Cow 

It  is  a  splendid  naper  and  can  defy  competition. — New- 
ark (X.   V.)  Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic of  the  great  We 

The  standard  cf  i;  aafl  continm 

vated.  while  its   profusion  of  illustrations  are  fin< 
cuted,  and  of  endive  variety.—  H 

Those   who  have  I  d    with  the  i 

and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but   I 
lighted  with  the  Improvements  under  its  new  proprietor- 
ship.—  The  Burr  OoJc^Jm 

Is  said  to  excel  by  far  any  Illustrated  journal  published 
in  England  or  ou  the  continent. - 

This  is  th*»  most  beautiful  Pictorial  in  the  world,  has 
obtained  an  unpreoe* 

ly  been  undergoing  improvement,  until  further  improve- 
ment set  ble. — Democrat,  Canton,  X.  V. 

A  weekly  panorama,  in  fine  wood  cuts,  of  places  and 
bulldhi  nt  our  country,  ao 

planetary  notes,  tales,  etc.  When  bound,  it  Dial 
ornamental  aud  highly  entertaining  book. —  Covrier, 
castle,  Intl. 

The  Pictorial  is  the  onh  t  rated  paper  of  any 

character  published  in  this  country,  and  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world.  It  ought  to  l*e  generously  sustained 
by  our  people. — It-  riUe,  X.  Y. 

A  first  rate.  Instructive,  entertaining  aud  beautifully 
illustrated  weekh  pjiper.  filled  with  the  best  woodcuts 
ever  executed.—  Utj  ■  <utu,   Mich. 

Wholesale  Agents.— S.  French.  121  Nassau  St.,  New 
York;  A.  Winch.  116  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia:  Henry 
Taylor,  111  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore;  A.  0.  Bagley.  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Sycamore  Sts.,  t  Ii 

irard    Avenue.  Detroit ;    B.  K.  Woodward,   corner  of 
4th  and  Chesnut  Sts., St.  Louis;  Samuel  llfnj 
ville,   Kentucky;   Tnibner  &    Co.,  12  Paternoster  How, 
London.  Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UM0!Y.~ 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Mis*  Family 

Journal,  devoted    to   poll'  ,  wit   and   humor, 

prose  and  pot  nd  original  tales,  written  ex- 

protaly  for  tho  paper.    In  !.  on  all  eects 

it  em- 
illy  A  PAPER  FOR  TiU  million,  aud  a  Welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  co:.  day, 

fo  cond< 
of  intelligent 

tiius  offering  the  entire 
mammoth  sr/   . 

i  r.     An  uuri . 
regularly  cna 
most  finished  and  perfect  system   that  expi 

lion  of  which 

In  the  Union, with  the  exception  of  "'Ballou's  l'ict. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVA 

1  subscriber,  ooe  year 

4  subscriber.^,  *•       ■•     

10  "       «     I 

Any  person  sending  us  9  at  t  '■ 

■ 

Ballou's  Pictorial,  t?4  00  per  annum.     Pub 
it,  by 
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VARIOUS   MODKS    OF   THAVKLUNG    L\    Tnh    WORLD. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,{S»Mo&S55,2ff  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1855.  S'™*™*1-}  Vol.  IX.,   No.  18—Whol*  No.  226 


LEU'ISTON  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

The  engraving  below,  from  a  drawing  made  on  the  spot  for  us 
by  Mr.  Kilhurn,  represents  the  famous  suspension  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Niagara  River  between  Lewiston  on  the  American  and 
Qucenstown  on  the  Canada  side,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able mechanical  works  of  the  present  day.  It  has  1040  feet  span, 
and  is  supported  by  ten  cables.  It  was  erected  in  1850,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Servell,  C.  E.  The  village  of 
Queenstown  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  battles  of  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  Winficld  Scott  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  English  commander,  General  Brock,  killed.  A 
monument  to  the  latter  was  erected  on  Queenstown  Heights  in 
1834,  and  nearly  demolished  in  18S9  by  a  miscreant  who  placed  a 
quantity  of  powder  in  the  lower  part  and  exploded  it.  The  shat- 
tered monument  is  seen  on  the  right  of  our  picture.  The  battle 
of  Queenstown  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  October,  1812.  A  de- 
tachment of  a  thousand  men  from  the  army  of  the  centre,  under 
command  of  Col.  Solomon  Van  Renscllaer,  crossed  the  river  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning.  A  storming  party  of  six  hundred 
men  was  divided  into  two  columns — three  hundred  militia  men 
under  Colonel  Van  Renscllaer,  and  three  hundred  regulars  under 


Colonel  Christie.  These  were  to  be  followed  by  Colonel  Fen- 
wick's  artillery,  and  then  the  other  troops  in  order.  The  eddies 
of  the  stream  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  were  serious  obstacles  to 
the  passage  of  the  river.  Colonel  Van  Renscllaer,  leading  the 
van  of  one  hundred  men,  was  the  first  to  land,  and  received  four 
severe  wounds.  He  did  not  fall,  however,  but  was  able  to  issue 
his  orders  for  storming  the  fort,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
that  achievement  gallantly  performed,  and  the  enemy  driven  down 
the  hill.  Both  parties  were  now  reinforced,  and  the  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  the  hill  renewed.  In  this  contest,  General  Brock 
and  his  aid,  Captain  McDonald,  fell  at  nearly  the  same  moment. 
The  British  were  repulsed,  and  victory  apparently  crowned  the 
American  arms.  To  Lieutenant  Totten,  afterward  Scott's  chief 
engineer  in  the  Mexican  war,  the  duty  was  assigned  of  fortifying 
Queenstown  Heights  against  further  anticipated  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  But  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  British,  being 
reinforced  by  several  hundred  Chippewa  Indians,  rallied  and  ad- 
vanced again  to  the  attack.  Their  charge  was  met  with  the  gal- 
lantry which  had  been  displayed  by  our  troops  in  the  former  con- 
flicts, and  they  were  again  repulsed.  At  this  moment,  General 
Van  Rensellacr,  finding  the  militia  on  the  American  side  embark- 


ing but  slowly,  crossed  the  Niagara  to  hasten  their  transit.  To 
his  mortification  and  indignation,  however,  twelve  hundred  o 
them  refused  to  obey  orders.  The  sight  of  the  carnage  on  the 
British  shore  had  completely  cooled  the  ardor  they  had  manifested 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  which  was  so  great  that  then- 
commanding  officers  had  found  it  difficult  to  hold  them  back.  In 
spite  of  the  commands,  threats,  reproaches  and  entreaties  of  the 
gallant  Van  Rensellacr,  they  remained  inactive  spectators  of  the 
heroic  struggle  for  victory  which  their  brave  countrymen  on  the 
opposite  shore  were  making  against  rapidly  increasing  odds. 
Although  the  British  were  reinforced  by  eight  hundred  men  from 
Fort  George,  the  Americans,  for  somo  time,  prolonged  the  unequal 
struggle.  At  last,  however,  they  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  surrender  themselves  :is  prisoners  of  war.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  about  sixty  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded,  out  of 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  engaged  in  the  final  conflict.  The  loss 
of  the  British  must  have  been  even  more  severe,  owing  to  the  su- 
periority of  our  marksmanship.  General  Scott,  then  lieutenant 
colonel,  was  under  fire  in  this  action,  and  commanded  on  the 
heights  after  the  fall  of  all  his  superior  officers.  He  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  the  utmost  intrepidity. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

TKIiESV  IN    l>^ 

Wiir.x  Teresa  Clinton   regained   her  roi  M   after  the 

swoon  tluit  wrapped  her  senses  during  tho  passage  of  the  cl 
carriage  in  which  she  was  borne  from  the  hacienda,  she  found  her- 
telf  lying  upon  a  coach  in  a  sumptuous  apartment,  whilst  Lucille, 
kneeling  beside  her,  was  chafing  her  hands  and  bathing  her  fore- 
head with  restoratives.  Tin-  sadden  start  with  which  she  opened 
her  eves  and  stretched  forth  her  arms,  alarmed  the  mulatto,  who 
altered  a  slight  scream.  The  door  of  the  apartment  was  imme- 
diately unclosed,  a  man's  form  half  appeared  and  waa  as  quickly 
withdrawn,  and  the  door  again  shut.  Teresa  sat  upright  and 
looked  wildly  around  Iter. 

1  lUcllle  !  what  is  that  !     Where  are  we  >" 

The  mulatto  placed  he]  linger  on  her  lips  and  glanced  at  the 
door. 

Teresa  raised  her  hand  to  her  bosom. 

"  Where  is  i[    —tin   d  she  asked. 

"  It  is  here,  mademoiselle  I"  answered  Lucille,  pointing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  pearl  hilt  of  I  small  stiletto  which  was  hidden  within 
the  folds  of  a  kerchief  that  crossed  her  breast.  "  I  will  give  it  to 
you,  mademoiselle — when  we  are  alone." 

Hardly  had  the  mulatto  pronounced  these  words,  than  a  knoek 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  it  was  again  slowly  unclosed,  admit- 
ting now  the  head  of  the  man  who  had  before  appeared. 

"  May  1  enter  '"  said  a  softly  modulated  voice,  and  the  intruder, 
without  awaiting  a  reply,  advanced   across  the  Boor. 

"  Is  the  senora  recovered — quite  recovered  '."  proceeded  the  low 
toned  voi  owner  took  the  chair  which  Lucille  vacated, 

whilst  she   herself  crept   to   Teresa's    hack,   and   there   stood,  half 
bending  over  her  young  mistn 

"  May  1  inquire,  Mnor,  where  I  am  I"  asked  the  maiden. 
"  The  precise   locality,    my  dear  senora,    is   of  no   moment,   I 
trust.     Be  assured  you  are  here  in  the  care  of  hospitable  friends." 
"  1  desire  no  hospitality,  sir !     I  demand  to  know  for  what  pur- 
pose 1  am  brought  hither  I" 

The  American  girl  spoke  in    a  firm   tone,  and  fixed   her   eves 
ulily  upon  the  man  before  her,  who  returned   the  gaze  with  a 
singular  smile. 

"  You  will  know  all  at  some  future  time,  senora.  At  present 
allow  mo  to  otter  you  all  that  this  poor  house  affords  for  your 
comfort.  These  apartments  are  your  own,  and  Lucille  here  will 
attend  you.  Whatever  you  desire  will  be  brought  whenever  you 
shall  order  Lucille  to  ring  yonder  bell." 

"I  desire  to  return  to  my  friends — I  demand  my  liberty  at 
once,"  exclaimed  Teresa,  with  indignation. 

"  That  is  the  only  luxury  my  poor  means  cannot  afford,"  re- 
turned the  visitor,  with  the  eold  and  heartless  smile  again  wreath- 
ing his  dark  lip.     "Permit   me  to  wish  you  a  sweet  night's  r. 

Saving  this,  the  man  arose,  and  with  a  ceremonious  bow  turned 
to  leave  the  apartment  Pausing,  however,  at  the  door,  he  drew 
the  key  which  was  upon  its  outer  side,  and  held  it  up. 

"  Lucille !  this  is  in  your  care.  We  shall  not  intrude  upon 
your  mistress  again,  save  with  her  gentle  permission." 

With  these  words,  Don  Kicardo  Ramos,  for  it  was  he,  left  the 
two  females  to  themselves  once  more.  As  soon  ai  he  had  depart- 
ed, Lucille  hastened  to  lock  the  door,  and  then,  running  to  bar 
mistress,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

ion  Dim !  what  have  I  done  >"  she  cried,  hysterically.  "  I 
have  murdered — 1  have  betrayed.  O,  I  unr  mauraise — I  deserve 
to  die!     Here  is  the  poniard  !     1  am  not  to  live  !" 

Uttering  these  woful  ejaculations,  Lucille  writhed  at  the  feet 
of  her  mistress,  and  proffered  to  her  the  pearl-hilted  dirk  which 
she  had  taken  from  her  neekkerehief.  Teresa  knew  not  how  to 
account  for  the  girl's  wild  behaviour,  for  she  had  not  yet  suspM  ted 
any  connection  between  the  mulatto  and  her  present  situation. 
When,  however,  with  broken  exclamations,  Lucille  related  ull 
that  she  knew  concerning  the  abduction,  and  avowed  her  own 
wicked  heedlessness  in  listening  to  Don  Kicardo,  the  generous 
uira  did  not  repulse  her  with  the  horror  which  she  expected. 
On  the  contrary,  Teresa  bade  her  rise  and  dry  her  tears,  ex; 
ing  her  confidence  in  her  attendant's  good  intentions,  and  a  belief 
that  she  would  now  prove  faithful. 

"  O,    mam'selle!     1   will   die — perish    for   my    kind    nn- 
varo — nevaremore  will  I  hear  what  man  says — I  will  hate  them 
— and  desert  my  dear  mistress— nei 

led  to  summon  all  her  resolution,  in  order  to 
be  prepared  for  whatever  might  transpire.  She  replaced  in  her 
om  the  little  weapon  which  she  had  been  acenstomed  to  wear, 
and  then  endeavored  to  console  the  wretched  Lucille,  who  con- 
tinued incessantly  to  deplore  her  fault.  Yet,  indeed,  though  the 
maiden  •  ha,  her  heart  was  fearfully  agitated  ; 

and  though,  as  was  u-.ii.il  with  her,  she  composed  her  I 
prayer  before  retiring,  and  submitted    herself  piously  to  the  will 
of  l  ry  little  sleep  visited  her  wearied  frame  on  that 

first  night  of  her  i 


Three  apartments,  connected  with  one  another,  formed  the  suite 
which   had    been   appropriated   for  Tel  :    a    huge   room, 

splendidly  furnished,  opening  upon  two  smaller  ones,  one  of 
which,  fitted  up  as  a  lady's  boudoir,  bring  apparently  intended 
for  the  mistress — the  other,  with  humbler  appointments,  for  tho 
maid.  Hut  that  night  Teresa  and  Lucille  occupied  one  chamber, 
the  mulatto  girl  stretching  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  mistt 

Next  morning  found  Teresa  little  refreshed  by  rest,  but  com- 
posed in  mien  and  features.  A  touch  of  the  bell  by  Lucille  sum- 
moned an  old  woman,  who,  after  bringing  in  a  tray  containing 
breakfast,  said,  sharply  : 

"  The  senora  will  find  her  clothes  in  the  wardrobe." 
"My  clothes  1"  repeated  the    maiden,  half  smiling   through  her 
grief,  as  the  crone   left  the  apartment  after  delivering  this  short 
announcement. 

•'  0,  mam'selle!  ,/w//e  immMr  t  it  is  true!  vraimenl !  it  is  won- 
derful!     Vrilal" 

Lucille  held  open  the  door  of  a  narrow  closet  as  she  spoke,  and 
disclosed  several  shelves  tilled  with  articles  of  female  apparel, 
which  Teresa  at  once  recognised  as  her  own.  Lucille  was  won- 
der stricken,  but  the  truth  at  once  flashed  over  the  mind  of  her 
mistress.  This  clothing  was  a  portion  of  her  wardrobe  which  hail 
been  Strapped  upon  the  mules  ridden  by  the  mestizo  servants  on 
their  journey  from  the  capital,  when  the  latter  were  pursued  and 
captured  by  Falcone.  The  pack-mole  of  which  Hannibal  had 
been  deprived  by  the  authorities  at  l'uebla,  had  been  delivered  up 
on  an  application  of  LoreiUO,  and  his  guest  thus  regained  the 
greater  part  of  her  property  ;  but  of  the  rest,  until  now,  not  a 
trace  had  been  discovered.  Its  fate  was  now  clear  to  Teres 
at  the  same  time  her  worst  fears  were  realized,  for  she  learned  in 
whose  power  she  had  herself  fallen. 

The  breakfast  was  scarcely  tasted,  and  when  the  old  woman 
had  again  appeared  and  removed  the  tray,  Teresa  drew  near  the 
windows.  They  could  be  opened,  but  were  secured  on  the  out- 
side by  iron  wire,  and  overlooked  only  a  naked  courtyard, 
hemmed  in  by  bare  stone  walls.  The  maiden  felt  that  she  was 
indeed  a  prisoner,  and  resigned  herself  in  silence  to  what  was  to 
come.     Thus  a  week  passu!  on,  and  then  another  and  another. 

Don  Kicardo  Ramos  came  twice  during  this  interval,  apparent- 
ly with  no  other  object  but  to  inquire  if  his  captive's  wants  were 
attended  to,  or  perhaps  to  inform  himself  if  she  drooped  under 
her  chains.  Teresa  answered  his  few  questions  with  monosylla- 
bles, and  his  speedy  withdrawal  seemed  to  remove  a  weight  from 
angs  ;  for  Don  Kieardo's  sardonic  smile  tilled  her  with  an 
unaccountable  uncasin 

Hooks  Teresa  found  in  abundance — a  well-selected  library 
forming  part  of  the  furniture  ;  and,  wearied  with  her  unavailing 
thoughts,  the  young  girl  sought  distraction  in  constant  reading, 
whilst  Lucille,  seated  opposite  to  her,  plied  her  needle  as  inces- 
santly. It  was  while  thus  occupied  one  morning,  several  weeks 
after  their  al  duction,  that  a  knoek  was  heard  at  the  door. 

on  Dieu!   that  is  not  the  other!  the  door — shall  it  Open  I" 
cried  Lucille,  with  an  anxious  look  at  her  mistress. 

"  We  cannot  oppose  force,  should  they  resort  to  that,"  replied 
Teresa,  quietly.     "  You  had  better  open  it." 

The  mulatto  girl  did  as  she  was  directed,  and  Teresa  felt  her 
heart  suddenly  stilled  and  her  blood  cease  to  flow;  for  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  apartment  stood — Gabriel  Falcone.  The  young 
man's  face  was  pale,  and   his   right  arm  rested  in  a  sling  ;  for  he 

I   suffering  from  the  wound  of  a  bullet  which   bad 
through   his   shoulder,  grazing   the  bone.       That  bullet  had  been 
fired  by  the  marksman  Duscnbury  at  the  miscreant  who  sought 
to  murder  an  unarmed  priest  upon  the  field  of  Ce'rro  Gordo. 

Falcone  advanced  slowly  till  he  stood  before  Teresa,  who  essay- 
ed to  collect  all  her  fortitude.  She  still  held  the  book  she  had 
been  reading  open  in  her  hand,  and  looked  from  its  pages  to  the 
gamester's  face  with  a  glance  as  fearless  as  that  with  which,  at  her 
own  house,  she  had  spurned  him  from  her  presence.  But  at  the 
present  time  their  positions  were'  somewhat  reversed  ;  for  here  she 
was  in  that  man's  power,  without  a  hope  of  escape,  and  well  she 
read  the  triumphant  expression  of  his  glance  as  it  met  her  own. 
She  knew  that  the  unprincipled  gamester  remembered  hci 
and  that  he  was  likewise  determined  to  avenge  himself.  N 
theless,  as  one  white  hand  rested  on  the  small  handle  of  the 
weapon  which  lay  hid  beneath  her  boddiee,  Teresa  felt  that  at 
least  in  one  thing  she  was  more  than  a  match  for  her  enemy — she 
feared  not  death. 

i !  I  come  to  a«k  pardon  for  all  my  offences  !" 
said  Falcone,  with  an  inclination  of  his  head.  "  Am  I  to  be 
forgiven  '." 

"  K  ir  the  repentant  to  expect,"   she  replied. 

"  And  1  am  truly  repentant." 

For  an  instant,  as  Falcone  uttered   these  words  with  de] 
head,  a  gleam  of  hope  visited   Teresa's  heart;   but  it  faded 
caught  the  raised  eves  of  the  speaker  fixed   upon  her  once  more, 
witll  an  unmistakable  expression  of  exultant  villany.      She  shud- 
dered  as  those  bold  orbs  fell  upon  her,  and  the  blood  rushed 
tumultuously  to  her  neck  and  forehead. 
"  Do  you  hate  me,  senora  !" 
"  Falcone — why  do  you  persecute  m 
"  Is  love,  then,  persecution  >" 

"  Such  love  as  vours  is  worse  than  hatred  or  persecution,"   ex- 
claimed Teresa,  "  for  it  would  d<  diject  forei 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  Falcone,  with  a  short  laugh.      "Hut  you  mis- 
take me,  perhaps,  senora.     1  would  not  degrade — I  would  marry 

id  is  not  marriage  with  one  whom  I  must  des] 
dation  '"  cried  the  undaunted  girl.      "  Faleoue  !  it   is   use: 
me  to  attempt  concealment  of  my  feelings,  for   you  well  know 
that  now,  more  than  ever,  1  must  view  you  with  contempt." 


"  Senora — beware  !"  cried  the  young  man,  his  countenance 
growing  dark  with  passion.  "  Pause  ere  you  decide  your  course! 
for  by  all  the  fiends,  you  shall  be  min 

With  this  threat,  spoken  in   a   n  d  tho 

resolute  wickedness   of  his  heart,  Gabriel   Falcone  turned  aw. 
and  without  another  look  at  Teresa  or  Lucille,  strode  from  the 
apartment. 

The  poor  mulatto  girl,  who  had  always  felt  an  unaccountable 
terror  of  the  gamester    Falcone,  now  wrung  her  hands  and  pa 
sionately  deplored  their  situation,  entreating  again  and  again  par- 
don for  the   part  which  she  had  taken  in  the  betrayal  of  her  mi 
But  Teresa,  retiring  to  her  chamber,  sunk  upon  her  kni 
and  poured   forth   fervent   pruyers   to    Heaven  for  saccor  in  her 
extremity. 

"  ( ),  what  is  to  be  done  !  wretch — had  creature  that  I  am — 
mo/.'  it  is  I  who  am  to  blame  !"  moaned  poor  Lucille,  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  as   s!.  nt  to  her  thoughts,  tho  tears 

meanwhile  streaming  from  her  i  - 

Suddenly  the  girl  paused  opposite  the  window  and  gazed  e 
ly  through  the  wiies  that  barred  it.  Some  object  without  appar- 
ently attracted  her  att'ntion  and  checked  tho  cxul>erancc  of  her 
affliction.  And,  indeed,  Lucille  had  cause  both  for  wonder  ;i 
attention  ;  for,  a?  she  peered  between  the  bars  of  thick  wire  she 
beheld  a  sight  that  was  well  fitted  to  astonish  her.  The  window, 
as  we  before  noticed,  overlooked  a   -  irtyard,  shut   in 

stone  walls.     The  floor  on  which  the  apartments  in  which  Ten 
confined  were  situated,  was  in  the  third  story  of  the  buildin 
and  high  above  its  c  \>se  the  dull  sides  of  the  ] 

gram  which   described  tho  inner  walls  of  the  ancient  buildii 
As  Lucille  now  looked  upward  she  could  just  distinguish  the  ' 
ure  of  a  man  cautiously  appearing  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  lof- 
ty opposite  wall,  and  beckoning  to  her  with  his  hand.     Lucille 
had   never  before  seen  this  man,  but  a  sadden   feeling  of  joy 
thrilled  her  heart,  as  though  he  were  in  some  manner  to  be  o 
neeted  witli  the  deliverance  of  herself  and  mistress.     She  stop, 
not  to  reason  with  her  hopes,  but  pressing  forward  against  the 
wires,  returned   the  motions  of  tho  figure  above  by  wa. 
handkerchief.      Immediately  the  man  disappeared,  and   Lucille, 
agitated  more  than  ever,  rushed  to  the  chamber  of  her  mis 
and   informed   her  of  what  she  had   witnessed.     Teresa   shook 
her  head  sadly. 

"  I  fear  you  have  seen  only  some  idle  workman  on  the  i 
boring  walls." 

"  But,  mam'selle, — if  he   be  mie  ourrier — surely  ho  will  inform 
everybody — (oute  U  mondr — and  we  shall  bo  rescued — free 
more." 

"  Poor  child  ;  you  forget  we  are  in  Mexico,  where  lawless  acts 
are  common.     But  let  OS  trust  in  Heaven  for  all,  Lucille  !" 

As  Teresa  said  this,  a  sudden  noise  at  the  window  startled 
them,  and  turning  quickly,  they  beheld  the  face  of  a  man  at  the 
bars.  Lucille  would  have  sereamc-d  aloud,  bat  her  voice  failing 
her,  she  sank  trembling  upon  a  couch.  Teresa,  ha 
vanced  at  once  to  the  easement.  The  man  outside  occapi 
strange  and  perilous  position.  Clinging  with  ono  hand  to  the 
wires  whilst  the  other  grasped  a  rope,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  had 
just  descended  from  tho  roof,  tho  bold  climber  lowered  liis  bead, 
and  whispered  in  Spanish  : 

"  Are  you  the  Senora  Qlinton  V 

Teresa,  as  she  looked  at  the  man's  face  and  caught  his  w 
saw  that  he  was  of  the   Indian  race,  and  ono  of  those  daric 
agile  figures  that  she  had  often  seen  in   the  streets  of  Mexico,  at- 
tired in  the  garb  of  savage  life.     The  Indian  at  tho  window,  how- 
ever, was   clothed  only  with  a  sort  of  tunic,   and  bis  firm  chest 
and  lithe  limbs  were  exposed  in  graceful  freedom.     Noticing  this 
with  a  glance,  Teresa  replied  briefly  to  the  climber's  question  : 
•  I  am  she." 

The  next  moment  the  Indian  released  his  hold  of  the  wires  and 
disappeared,  ascending  the  rope   with   the  quickness  of  a   cata- 
mount.    But,  as   he  left  the  window,   tho   maiden   faucii 
heard  him  whisper  : 
"  To-morrow !" 


On  the 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

COSTRERA9    AND    CIURl'nfSCO. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  of  war  had  rolled  from  Cerro 
field,  around  and  upward  to  th.  s  ot  Mexico. 

9th  of  August  the  van  of  the  American  army  left  the  city  i 
ebla,  where  the  various  divisions  of  the  army  of  occup 
was  called,  had  concentrated  under  the  orders  of  General  g 
Over  the  ancient  track,  once  travelled  by  the  conquering  bai 
Cortez,  these  new  invaders  marched  to  the  overthrow  of  tin 
Spaniard's  descendants.    Through  the  broad  plain  of  Cholula, 
amid  the  mementoes  of  ancient  empire   and  the  rains  of  Aztec 
civilization,  the  Anglo-Saxons  pursued  their  lino  of  march.     Be- 
neath the  giant  shadow  of  Popocatepetl  and   by  the   bord 
Lakes  Chaleo  and  Xoehiinileo,  the  long  divisions  trod  their  way 
up  the  towering  Anahuac  mountains.     Orizaba's  fiery  peal 
greeted  them  upon  their  armed  entrance  into  the  land — now 
cithuatl  and  Popocatapetl  looked  stern  welcome  from  th< 

Around  them  stretched  the  rolling  hillsides,  luxuriant  with 
gardcus  and  groves,  attractive  in  the  gay  robes  of  radiant  sum- 
mer. The  Tlasealan  districts,  when  once  dwelt  the  hardy  allies 
of  Cortez,  extended  below  ;  and  far  away  the  great  Cholulau  pyra- 
mid lifted  its  truncated  head.  Surrounded  by  volcanic  eminences, 
and  surveying  lava-covered  fields,  the  army  of  Scott  swept  on, 
I  lava  torrent,  over  all  resistance  swelling.  At  length  the 
-:  of  the  mountain  range  was  gaiued,  and  the  conquer- 
ors looked  down  upon  the  vale  of  Mexico. 

The  great  city  lay  in  its  porphyritic  basin,  surrounded 
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lakes    and    water-courses,   its   massy   stone   dykes,    its    shi 

and  secluded   haeiendas.     Tezcuco  was   in  front  of  the  ad- 
vancing army — ICI  Penon,  a  fortitied  mountain,  occupied  tl 
of  the  main  road  to  the  capital.     Further  on  was  Mcxalccrgo,  de- 

I  by  five  strong  batteries.  These  formidable  obstacle! 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  Americana — to  he  stormed  or  evaded  ; 
and  General  Scott  determined  on  the  latter  course.  He  dil 
from  the  national  road  an  1  began  to  cut  a  new  passage  around 
the  Likes  of  Chalco  and  Xochiniilco.  Here  the  Mexican  troops 
first  showed  themselves  in  dcf.ticc  of  their  capital  city  ;  here,  the 
brave  lancer.-,  driven  back  by  the  invaders,  left  their  slain  lying 
thickly  amid  the  fields  of  waving  barley  that  skirted  the  new  road. 
But  at  the  bridge  of  Churubusco  the  national  guards  of  Mexico 
awaited  their  foe.  Here  General  Pincon  commanded.  To  the 
left,  at  Controraa,  Valencia  prepared  his  batteries.  Behind  both 
General  Santa  Anna  marshalled  his  main  divisions. 
Throu  i  trenched  positions,  the  American  soldiers  were 

to  force  themselves,  before   they  could  assault  the  castled  heights 
bapnltcpec  or  the  walls  and  forts  of  Mexico. 
The  battles  of  the  20th  of  August  opened   at  early  morning, 
not  preceded  by  skirmishing,  but  at  once  with  terrible  animation. 
All  uijeht  long  the  American  troops  had  rested   upon  their  arms, 
hidden  by  clumps  of  cactus  and  chapparal,  and   in  many  places, 
unseen  within  sweep  of  the  Mexican  ^u:is.     The  rain  pour- 
ed down  in  torrents,  swelling  the  streams,  inundating  the  fields 
and  roads,  and  beating  upon  the  exposed  soldiers  through  all  the 
hours.     It  was  a  relief  to   the  entire  army,  when  the  suin- 
ion  sounded  at  last,  and  the  vanguard  regiments  were 
irance  upon  the  fortifications. 
That  was  indeed  an  advance  ! — a  rush  ! — a  wild  sweep  over  the 
hill  of  Contreras,  and  upon  the  batteries  defended  by  Valencia, 
and   lancers.     The  fierce  ardor  of  the  American 
volume  resistible.   It  carried  them  with  levelled  bayonets, 

he  first  ritle  discharge,  completely  over   the    parapet    where 
were  planted  the  enemy's   cannon.     All  was   thereafter  confusion 
and  slaughter ,  Mexicans  were   cut  down,  trampled  on,  or  made 
ers  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands.      Twenty  minutes  sui- 
ide  the  bat'le  of  Contreras.     The  invaders  were  victo- 
the  defenders   flying  pell-mell   before  them — the  road  was 
open  to  Churubusco. 

Two  Mexican  horsemen  carried  away  by  the  current  of  retreat, 

at  length  managed  to  rein   their  reeking  steeds,  while  the  tide  of 

battle  followed  fast  behind  them.     Their  swords  were  naked    in 

.rasp,  hut  yet  glittering,  unstained  by  blood.    Their  glances 

idly. 

"  Anselmo !  it  is  destiny  that   fights  against  us.      What  else 

could  make  brave  men  cowards  '!" 

"  Cowards  indeed  they  are  !"  answered  Montognonc.  "  Not  a 
blow  struck  ere  the  entire  post  was  in  retreat.     Valencia — wheie 

"  He  was  the  first  to  desert  us.  But  look,  Anselmo  !  another 
flying  mass  of  panic-stricken  cowards  !  By  heavens  !  they  pass 
not  here  I" 

As  he  spoke,  the  officer  spurred  his  steed  to  the  narrowest  por- 
tion of  the  defile,  up  which  were  now  rushing  in  wild  disorder  a 
troop  of  lancers,  whose  swords  had  hardly  been  drawn  in  the  con- 
flict, and  whose  gay  uniforms  were  as  yet  unstained  by  a  single 
powder-volley. 

"  Back  !  and  die  like  men  !" 

At  these  hold  words,  some  amid  the  flying  lancers  drew  the 
bridles  of  their  steeds,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  continued 
their  headlong  career;  for  the  American  hurrah  came  up  the 
defile,  causing  their  cheeks  to  grow  pale  with  renewed  fear. 
At   tb  Montognone   urged   his  horse   downward   amid 

the  m 

1  Here  is  the  spot  for  a  Thermopylae  !"  he  cried,  rising  in  his 
stirrups,  and  waving  his  bright  blade  above  his  majestic  head. 

That  loud,  trumpet-like  voice  recalled  in  a  degree  the  courage 
of  the  retreating  troops.  They  paused,  they  wheeled  their  horses, 
and  the  next  moment,  with  Montognone  and  Nunez  at  their  head, 
i  back  upon  the  advancing  Americans.  As  the  lancers 
back  through  the  pass,  hundreds  of  the  scattered  infantry 
sprang  from  the  rocks  and  chapparal  to  join  them.  The  pursu- 
tors  recoiled  at  the  determined  resistance  encountered  in 
that  narrow  pass,  where,  closely  wedged,  the  horse  and  foot  with- 
stood anew  their  rushing  foes,  essaying  with  bold  rushes  to  bear 
back  the  tide  of  war.  No  longer  were  the  swords  of  Montognone 
and  his  brother-inarms  unstained  with  crimson  !  no  longer  the 
lancers'  blades  glittered  as  before.  In  that  determined  stand,  too 
late  though  it  was  to  change  the  fortunes  of  the  field,  the  men  of 
Mexico  proved,  what  their  conquerors  never  have  denied,  that 
cowardice  was  not  with  the  common  soldiers — that  with  leaders 
gallant  as  themselves,  they  could  tight  and  die  without  retreating 
a  foot. 

But  vain  even  such  defence  against  the  Americans,  wild  with 

their  first  success.     Back,  step   by  step,  up  that  defile,  the  brave 

defenders  were  forced  ;  for  the   pursuers  were  concentrating  their 

battalions   to  sweep   everything  before   them.      Back — resisting, 

combating  and  dying,  along  that  road  for  miles,  the  few  whom 

l  Zumozin  had  rallied  disputed  the  march  of  their  conquerors.     At 

I  length  the  bridge  and  entrenchments  of  Churubusco  were  gained, 

land  the  fragments  of  that   brilliant  force  with   which   Valencia 

[should  have  held  Contreras  found  a  shelter  behind  the  batteries  of 

i  General  Rincon. 

The  day  was  now  half  run,  and  two  battles,  those  of  Contreras 
land  San  Angel,  had  been  gained  by  the  Americans.  The  forti- 
Ificd  hacienda  of  San  Pablo,  forming  the  centre  of  the  Mexican 
■defences  at  the  village  of  Churubusco,  was  now  the  point  of  as- 
Isault ;  and  to  this  strong  work,  flanked  by  heavy  batteries,  the 
■volunteers  and  regulars  of  the  invading  army  advanced  in  regu- 


lar order  of  attack.  Here  tho  battle  soon  ragi  d  violently,  can- 
non and  musketry  mingling  their  roar  and  crash — here  the  great 
clouds  of  powder  smoke  sank  and  rose  with  the  frequent  explo- 
sions ;  here  charged  and  were  repulsed  the  cavalry  ;  here  fought 
like  heroes  tie-  fbrloi  Mexico. 

Again,  amid  the  sulphurous  atmosphere  of  that  well  contested 
field,  the  brothers  inarms,  Anselmo  and  Ferrado  charg  d 
er  upon  the  foe.  It  was  when  the  American  lilies  and  horse,  SUp- 
porting  their  infantry,  met  the  flower  of  Mexican  cavalry  behind 
the  captured  works  of  San  Pablo.  Here  the  mingled  representa- 
if  all  tic  States — the  brave  volunteers  of  New  York,  the 
Palmetto  regiment,  the  men  from  New  Hampshire's  hills  and 
Missouri's  vales,  rushed  to  hand  and  hand  conflict  with  the 
and  foot  of  Mexico.  The  Northman  and  Southron  measured 
their  might  in  mortal  strife. 

It  was  in  the  onset  of  battle,  when  lancers  and  opposing  dra- 
goons mingled,  when  sabres  clashed,  and  pistol-shots  were  ex- 
changed, and  steed  and  rider  sank  to  the  earth,  that  Ferrado  Nu- 
nez found  himself  hemmed  in  by  a  SC<  .  whose  vengeful 
arms  rained  death  with  every  blow.  The  brave  colonel  had  re- 
ceived a  sword-cut  on  the  forehead  and  his  own  weapon  was 
knocked  from  his  hand,  when  a  rift  in  the  smoke-cloud  disclosed 
his  danger  to  Zumozin,  who  was  fighting  side  by  side  with  Alon- 
zo  Vallejo  and  bis  friend  Lorenzo  ;  for  on  that  eventful  day  of 
Mexico's  struggle,  no  true  son  of  her  soil  remained  away  from 
conflict.  Zumozin  beheld  the  peril  of  Nunez,  and  with  his  two 
young  comrades  dashed  to  tl 

It  was  full  time;  fir  the  brave  colonel,  disarmed  and  wounded, 
had  nearly  fallen  from  his  saddle,  when  a  foot-combatant  among 
the  Americans  interposed  his  arm,  at  the  same  time  shielding  the 
young  officer  from  the  threatening  sabres  by  promptly  throwing 
up  the  rifle  which  he  carried  and  thus  protecting  his  breast.  At 
the  same  instant  the  three  Mexican  friends  rode  swiftly  into  the 
press  an  1  engaged  the  assailants.  Nunez,  profiting  by  the  diver 
sicm,  spurred  his  horse  forward,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
holsters,  ranged  himself  beside  his  comrades. 

"  Capting  Nunez  is  a  boss  I"  ejaculated  Jake  Dusenbury,  as  he 
lowered  the  rifle  which  had  for  a  moment  defended  Ferrado  from 
the  blades  of  his  opponents.  But  the  Yankee's  further  - 
was  cut  short  by  a  sudden  charge  of  the  Mexican  cavalry,  sweep- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  their  officers,  and  he  found  himself  half 
borne  to  the  ground  by  an  enemy's  steed,  whilst  a  lance  crossed 
the  barrel  of  his  piece.  But  the  horseman  dashed  on  ;  his  fellows 
behind  followed  fast ;  and  again,  ere  Dusenbury  could  turn  his 
head,  a  troop  of  his  own  countrymen  mingled  in  the  shock,  and 
the  deadly  drama  was  once  more  rehearsed  around  him.  Thus 
sped  the  fortunes  of  the  day — thus  shifted  the  scenes  of  Churu- 
busco. Now  Montognone's  sword  received  the  death-stroke  lev- 
elled at  the  breast  of  Nunez — and  anon  Ferrado  smote  the  arm 
that  menaced  his  friend.  Here  Lorenzo,  forgetful  of  his  quiet 
valley  home,  or  rather  nerved  by  the  thought  of  her  who  made  it 
beautiful,  sustained  like  a  veteran,  his  gallant  part,  and  there  Val- 
lejo, with  the  name  of  Teresa  on  his  pale  lips,  rode  to  and  fro 
amid  the  battle,  rejoicing  in  its  fierce  excitement.  Often,  through 
the  rent  veil  of  smoke,  the  forms  of  his  Mexican  friends  caught 
the  eye  of  Dusenbury,  as  the  latter  fought  amid  his  countrymen  ; 
and  wherever  the  proud  head  of  Montognone  or  Ferrado's  waving 
plume  appeared,  there  the  North  American  was  sure  to  advance 
with  his  rifle ;  for  he  knew  that  there  was  the  hottest  of  the  strife. 

But  Churubusco,  like  Contreras,  was  lost  by  its  defenders. 
Slowly  and  hardly  the  remnant  of  the  troops  retired,  and  left  the 
field  to  the  customary  victors.  The  roads  were  now  open  to  the 
capital  ;  for  all  their  defences  had  been  destroyed  or  captured. 
To  the  very  gates  of  Mexico  the  Americans  pursued  the  flying 
army  of  Santa  Anna.  The  dictator  himself  was  a  despairing 
fugitive. 

More  than  once  during  that  disorderly  retreat,  the  voice  of  Col- 
onel Montognone  recalled  his  countrymen  to  make  a  gallant 
though  ineffectual  stand  in  the  passes  or  among  the  chapparal 
and  groves ;  many  a  time,  with  Ferrado,  Alonzo  and  Lorenzo,  he 
led  a  suddenly  gathered  band  of  fugitives  back  upon  the  pursu- 
ers. But  in  vain  was  valor — useless  all  resistance  ;  and  at  last, 
with  his  three  friends,  he  turned  despairingly  from  the  contest, 
and  striking  off  from  the  road,  galloped  through  the  village  of 
Tocubayu,  already  deserted,  and  sought  the  main  highway  to  the 
city  gates  that  skirted  the  Lake  Tezcuco. 

The  beautiful  wife  of  Ferrado  Nunez,  with  her  companion  Inez, 
had  parsed  a  day  of  anxiety  and  alarm.  The  thunders  of  the 
battle,  now  swelling  near,  anon  dying  afar,  the  flight  of  whole 
regiments  of  defeated  Mexicans,  retreating  in  disorder  across  the 
hills  and  around  the  lake;  the  spectacle  of  wounded  men  falling 
to  die  upon  the  roadside,  as  they  strove  to  reach  a  place  of  Bafety 
— all  notified  them,  long  in  advance  of  the  coming  of  their  friends, 
that  another  disastrous  field  was  added  to  Mexico's  misfortunes. 
At  the  same  time,  neither  of  these  lovely  watchers,  tortured  by 
suspense,  knew  what  might  bo  the  fate  of  her  husband — what 
private  grief  the  great  woe  to  their  country  might  involve  for 
their  own  hearts. 

At  last,  however,  the  four  comrades,  weary  with  strife  and 
scarred  by  the  blows  of  battle,  arrived  at  the  hacienda — that  cot- 
tage lately  the  abode  of  peace  and  happiness,  now  threatened  with 
the  very  brunt  of  war.  Lorenzo  and  Ferrado  pressed  to  their 
hearts  those  beloved  women,  whose  mingling  tears  attested  the 
strength  of  their  devotion,  their  deep  gratitude  for  the  mercy 
which  had  preserved  their  noble  husbands. 

Alonzo,  dismounting,  turned  his  steps,  as  if  mechanically,  to 
the  garden  where  he  had  last  beheld  her  whose  image  occupied 
his  thoughts.  Montognone's  eyes  followed  him  with  a  glance 
of  interest ;  then  turning  to  a  servant  who  was  leading  away  the 
horses,  he  demanded,  in  a  quick  tone  : 


"  lias  Quahtzo  returned  !" 

"  Quahtzo  is  here  !"  promptly  responded  a  voice,  as  a  duskv 
figure  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  a  large  tree,  whose  branches 
hung  low  over  the  hacienda's  walls. 

The  speaker  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  with  a  lithe  and  com- 
pact form,  and  fa  Vive  tint  marked  the  blood  of  an- 
cient Aztlan.  His  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence  as  he 
stood  before  Zumozin,  who  continued  the  conversation  in  a 
low  voice.  A  few  words  exchanged,  apparently  sufficed  to  im- 
part to  Montognone  great  satisfaction,  for  he  laid  bis  hand  ap- 
provingly upon  the  young  Indian's  head,  and  then,  writing  a  few 
lines  upon  a  scrap  of  paper,  gave  the  missive  into  Quahtzo 's 
hand.  Then,  as  the  latter  turned  quickly  away  toward  the  road, 
Zumozin  followed  Vallejo  to  the  garden,  where  ho  found  the 
young  man  pacing  to  and  fro. 

"  Bcjoice,  Alonzo  !  the  lost  is  found  !" 

"  Teresa  I"  cried  Vallejo,  stopping  short  and  seizing  his  friend's 
hand. 

"  Even  so!  my  trusty  Quahtzo  has  not  lost  his  native  instinct, 
though  I  have  brought  him  hither  to  civilized  life  from  the  wild 
forest.  He  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  senora  to  the  very  cham- 
ber of  her  imprisonment." 

"  He  his  seen  her  !     Blessed  be  Heaven  !  is  she  well  V 

"  Quahtzo  says,  that  though  the  northern  bird  is  in  a  cage  of 
iron,  her  song  is  still  sweet  and  her  plumage  unruffled." 

"  And  the  place — let  us  at  once  fly  to — " 

"  Nay,  Alonzo  !  These  unscrupulous  men,  in  whose  power  the 
maiden  is,  must  not  suspect  our  knowledge,  or  they  may  remove 
her  far  away.  I  have  despatched  Quahtzo  back,  with  a  few  words 
to  the  senora,  promising  speedy  aid.  To-morrow,  Alonzo,  we 
will  rescue  her!" 

Vallejo's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  wrung  Anselmo's  hand, 
and  together  they  proceeded  to  disclose  what  had  been  learned  to 
their  friends,  and  arrange  their  plans  for  the  morrow.  Alas  !  that 
morrow  was  to  bring  sorrow  upon  the  household,  and  add  yet 
another  victim  to  the  hecatomb  of  battle  ! 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE    FATE    OF    THE    PLOTTER. 


Teresa  Glinton,  in  the  silent  apartments  of  Don  Ricardo's 
mansion,  heard  nought  of  the  loud  tumult  that  filled  the  streets 
of  Mexico,  during  that  long  day  when  the  thunders  of  Contreras 
and  Churubusco  rolled  significantly  to  the  city  gates,  striking 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants.  She  knew  not  that  ten 
thousand  brave  Americans  were  marching  and  combating  amid 
the  beautiful  groves  that  environed  the  capital,  or  that  her  coun- 
try's flag  floated  over  a  dozen  fortifications  within  cannon  shot  of 
the  gloomy  building  which  confined  her  in  the  power  of  ene- 
mies, desperate  as  unprincipled.  Nevertheless,  though  trembling 
through  the  anxious  hours  at  every  noise  that  reached  her  ears, 
and  enjoining  upon  Lucille  to  remain  beside  her  and  witness  her 
death  should  she  be  able  by  no  other  means  to  avert  the  violcneo 
which  she  felt  threatened  her,  the  maiden  still  clung  with  hope  to 
the  recollection  of  that  one  word  which  she  had  fancied  uttered 
by  the  Indian  climber. 

"  To-morrow  1" 

To-morrow  had  come,  its  weary  minutes  had  been  counted,  its 
last  sunbeams  were  now  trembling  on  the  wires  that  barred  the 
casements.  Still  no  shadow  of  a  human  form  appeared  upon 
the  dull  surface  of  the  dead  wall  opposite,  upon  which  her  gazo, 
like  that  of  Lucille,  was  ever  steadfastly  directed.  Suddenly  a 
noise  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  low  knock. 

"  It  is  not  Senor  Falcone  now — it  is — " 

"Let  them  enter — I  am  prepared!"  said  Teresa,  calmly,  but 
with  a  tremor  agitating  her  lovely  frame ;  and  Lucille,  unlocking 
the  door,  admitted  Don  Rieardo,  who  bowed  low  and  remained 
upon  the  threshold. 

"  If  Senora  Glinton  is  not  disinclined  for  a  few  words  of  con- 
versation," began  the  man,  with  his  furtive  smile  twitching  the 
corners  of  his  dark  mouth. 

"  Speak,  sir — what  power  have  I  to  prevent  ?" 

"  All  things  in  courtesy,"  replied  Ramos,  in  a  meaning  tone 
of  voice,  as  he  remembered  the  contemptuous  glance  of  his  cap- 
tive.     "  I  shall  be  brief,  likewise." 

"  That  is  a  favor,  at  least,"  said  Teresa,  in  the  same  unmoved 
manner. 

Don  Rieardo  winced,  but  he  was  not  one  to  he  easily  ruflled. 
His  smile,  therefore,  was  as  meaningless  as  ever,  as  he  went  on : 

"  Mv  friend,  Gabriel  Falcone,  who  loves  you  so  intensely  that 
I  really  fear  for  the  poor  youth's  health,"  ;aid  he,  "  desires  to 
know  if  on  the  morrow  you  would  be  pleased  to  meet  a  little 
party,  of  whom  himself  and  a  good  priest  will  form  part  V 

"I  understand  you  not,  sir  !" 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  be  more  intelligible.  In  a  word,  I  have 
summoned  a  priest,  who  will  to-morrow  unite  in  the  sweet  bonds 
of  matrimony,  my  friend  Gabriel  with  my  lovely  guest,  Senora 
Glinton." 

"  Sooner  will  I  die  I"  exclaimed  Teresa,  passionately,  as  she 
retreated  a  step  from  Don  Rieardo,  her  calmness  for  a  moment 
forsaking  her. 

"  Death  is  not  so  pleasant  as  marriage,"  laughed  Ramos. 

"  You  have  my  answer,  sir  !"  said  the  maiden,  resurr  ig  her 
measured  tone. 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Ramos,  as  if  in  astonishment.  "  \>  hat  then 
will  my  friend  Gabriel  do  V 

His  eyes  dwelt,  as  he  spoke,  upon  Teresa's  face  with  an  expres- 
sion at  once  so  threatening  and  sinister,  that  the  poor  girl  felt  her 
heart  sink  within  her  bosom. 

[COXCLCDED   NEXT   WEEK.] 
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FRENCH  CHURCHES. 

The  great  interest  manifested  in  church  architecture,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  the  multiplication  of  beautiful  edifices  consecrated 
to  religious  worship,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States, 
has  induced  us  to  present  our  readers  with  two  fine  specimens  of 
churches  in  the  old  world.  The  first  is  a  view  of  the  Holy  Chapel 
of  Bourbon  1' Archambault,  and  the  second  a  representation  of 
the  Church  of  Vezelay.  We  will  notice  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  mentioned.  Bourbon  l'Archambault  is  a  place  of  some 
historical  importance.  Its  Roman  name  was  Anuse  Bormonoe 
Borboninm  Arcimbaldi,  and  it  was,  according  to  the  Roman  ta- 
bles, situated  in  Aquitania  Prima,  in  the  country  of  the  Bttungrs 
Cubi  or  Berruvers.  Jacques  Fodo're',  in  his  Historical  Narrations, 
relates  that  Bourbon  was  erected  into  a  scignory  in  509,  after  the 
famous  battle  of  Vouille",  near  Poitiers,  in  which  Clovis  beat  the 
Visigoths.  Besieged  and  taken,  in  759,  by  Pe'pin,  who  gave  it, 
as  well  as  its  territory,  to  Nibelunge,  his  relative,  this  fortress  be- 
came a  barony  under  Charlemagne.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  centiirv,  Avmnr  or  Adcmar,  Sire  of  Bourbon,  possessed 
all  the  environs",  as  well  as  Chantelle,  He'risson  and  Murat,  when 
Charles  the  Simple,  in  913,  be 
■towed  on  him  the  country  where 
Moulins  and  Souvigny  now  stand. 
This  increase  of  territory  and  the 
advantageous  position  of  the  cha- 
teau, situated  on  rocks,  and  sur- 
rounded by  precipices  and  by  the 
little  River  of  Burge,  which  forms 
a  vast  pool  at  its  base,  enabled  the 
successors  of  Aymar  to  possess  a 
considerable  seigneury,  which  be- 
came in  time  a  ducal  peerage,  of 
which  the  seat  was  at  Bourbon, 
In  1272,  Beatrice  of  Burgundy. 
daughter-in-law  of  Archambault 
IX.,  who  died  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prut,  married  Robert  of  France, 
Count  of  Clermont,  one  of  the 
sons  of  St.  Louis,  and  brought 
him  in  dowry  the  seigneuries  of 
Bourbon,  Charolais  and  St.  Just 
in  Champagne.  Their  posterity, 
who  assumed,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  time,  the  surname  of 
Bourbon,  filled  the  throne  of 
France  for  many  years,  and  still 
reigns  in  Spain,  Naples  and  Lucca. 
Bourbon  l'Archambault,  with  a 
population  of  3000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  valley 
surrounded  by  a  rich  and  fertile 
country.  This  little  town,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  a  canton  of  a 
castellany  which  extended  over 
some   parts   of  Nivcrnais,  in  the 

Earishes  of  Langeron  and  Livrv, 
as  become  the  capital  of  a  canton 

of  the  arrondissement  of  Moulins, 

in  tho  department  of  Allier.     It  is 

particularly  known  for  its  mineral 

waters,  whose  temperature  reaches 

51°  50"  (centigrade).     Theircom- 

position  is  formed  of  free  carbonic 

acid,  marine  salt,  sulphate  of  soda, 

and  a  little  carbonate  and  silex. 

Another  spring   contains  a   little 

lime  and  oxide  of  iron.  Its  tem- 
perature, which  is  cold,  varies  like 

that  of  the  atmosphere.  These  wa- 
ters are  specially  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  paralysis  and  rheumatism. 

The  water  is  taken  in  doses  or  in 

baths,  and  the  season   begins  on 

the  15th  of  May,  and  ends  on  the 

15th   of  October;    the   baths   are 

about  eighty  leagues  from  Paris. 
The  Holy  Chapel,  commenced  by 

John  II.  of  Bourbon,  continued  by 

Peter  II.,  finished  in  1 508  by  A  nn'e 

of  France,  and  destroyed  in  1793, 

might  pass  as  a  rival  of  that  of 

Paris.     It  had   statues  of  Christ 

and  the  twelve  apostles,  of  Adam 

and  Eve,  as  well  as  bag  reliefs,  on 

which  were  the  blazon  and  geneal- 
ogy of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and 
its    alliances.      The    portal    was 

adorned  with  statues  of  St.  Louis, 
of  Peter  of  Bourbon,  and  of  Anne 
of  France,  his  wife.  The  glass 
windows,  painted  in  the  ancient 
style,  were  the  finest  and  l>est  pre- 
served of  any  in  France ;  they  rep- 
resented eight  subjects  taken  from 
ecclesiastical  history  : — 1 .  The  sa- 
crifice of  Abraham  ;2.  Jesus  Christ 
curing  the  paralytic;  3.  a  cruci- 
fix ;  4.  the  Emperor  Constantino 
deliberating  whether  he  shall  give 
battle,  and  an  angel,  who  promises 
him  victory,  showing  him  the  cross 
with  these  words  :  In  hoc  signo  vin- 
ces  (under  this  sign  shah  thou  con- 
quer) ;   5.  St.  Helena  demanding 

of  a  Jew  where  the  cross  is  on  which  Jesus  Christ  died  ;  6.  St. 
Helena  discovering  the  true  cross  by  a  miracle ;  7.  Heraclius,  who, 
after  having  vanquished  Cosrocs,  recovers  the  true  cross ;  8.  He- 
raclius, in  his  shirt  and  barefooted,  bearing  the  holy  cross  in  tri- 
umph. In  the  subterranean  chapel,  called  the  treasury,  which 
was  reached  by  a  descent  of  twenty  steps,  was  seen  a  very  beauti- 
ful cross,  of  forty  marks'  weight,  of  which  the  shaft  was  a'foot  and 
a  half  long,  the  cross-piece,  a  foot,  and  the  breadth  of  each,  three 
inches.  At  the  top  of  this  cross  was  a  crown  of  gold,  which  bore 
on  one  of  its  bands  the  following  inscription :  "  Louis  of  Bourbon, 
second  duke  of  that  name,  canscd  this  cross  to  be  ornamented 
with  gems  and  gilding,  in  1393."  It  was  enriched  with  thirty 
largo  pearls  and  five  precious  stones.  It  was  said  to  contain  "a 
thorn  from  the  crown  of  Christ,  as  well  as  a  small  cross  made 
from  the  true  wood  of  the  cross !  It  is  asserted  that  this  latter 
relic  is  still  in  the  church  of  Bourbon.  A  mountain,  or  Calvary, 
silver-gilt,  served  as  a  pedestal  to  this  cross,  at  the  base  of  which 
were  the  Duke  John  of  Bourbon  and  his  wife,  the  Duchess  Jane 
of  France,  in  their  festival  garments,  wearing  their  crowns,  and 
kneeling.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  was  a  skull  and  four  or  five 
bones  in  silver.  Su  Louis  having  given  his  son  Robert  the  pre- 
tended piece  of  the  true  cross  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Louis  I., 


duke  of  Bourbonnais,  and  son  of  the  latter,  bestowed  on  his  church 
the  title  of  the  Holy  Chapel.  He  founded  seven  vicarships  with 
an  annual  income  of  62  livres  {tuurnois)  each,  on  condition  that  on 
the  festival  of  the  dead  (jour  des  worts)  the  titularies  should  collect 
five  hundred  of  the  poorest  persons  of  the  Bourbon  territory,  and 
give  each  of  them  two  denrees  (about  two  pounds)  of  bread,  a  pint 
of  wine,  Paris  measure,  a  cloth  frock  valued  at  five  sous,  a  pair  of 
shoes  worth  19  silver  pence,  and  three  pence  worth  of  meat.  Tra- 
dition relates  that  on  the  day  when  Jacques  Clement  assassinated 
Henry  111,  who  had  been  duke  of  Anjou  and  Bourbonnais,  the 
lightning  struck  the  Holy  Chapel,  and  broke  the  bar  placed  in  the 
arms  of  the  Bourbons,  who  ceased  from  that  time,  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Valois,  to  be  the  younger  branch,  of  which  that  bar 
was  the  sign.  What  superstitious  legends  are  attached  to  these 
old  world  places!  The  chateau  of  Bourbon,  rebuilt  in  the  12th 
century,  and  standing  in  the  16th,  were  due  to  Archambault  IX., 
Louis  I  ,  Louis  II.,  Peter  II.,  and,  it  was  said,  had  24  towers,  two 
of  which  remarkable  for  their  size  were  called  the  Admiral  and 
the  Quicangroignc,  or  Quiquengrogne.  When  Louis  I.  wished  to 
construct  the  Quiqvengrognr,  the  citizens  of  Bourbon  complained 


CHAPEL    OF   BOURBON-L'aRCHAMBAULT. 

that  it  would  command  and  batter  the  town  ;  they  sought  to  re- 
volt and  expel  the  laborers  who  were  working  on  it.  But  Duke 
Louis,  by  no  means  disposed  to  yield,  posted  his  men  at  arms, 
lance  in  hand  and  helmet  on  head,  about  the  foundations,  and  re- 
plied to  his  vassals,  "  On  la  balira  qui  qu'en  grogne"  (It  shall  be 
built  whoever  grumbles  at  it).  When  the  tower  was  built,  the 
name  remained,  and  it  now  serves  as  the  clock  tower  of  the  town. 
"  It  is  pleasant,"  says  M.  Allier,  in  his  "  Bourbonnesc  Sketches," 
to  see  it  black  and  sombre,  crowned  in  the  drollest  manner  in  the 
world  with  a  pepper-box  cap  painted  rose  color  and  white,  with  a 
slate-colored  roof  rising  coquettishly  like  the  plume  of  a  National 
Guard  beside  his  full  dress  bearskin."  The  Quiquengrogne  (who- 
ever grumbles)  is  the  subject  of  a  romance  by  Victor  Hugo,  in 
which  he  developes  his  ideas  of  civil  and  military  feudality,  as 
"  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  "  serves  to  express  his  ideas  on  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  feudalism.  The  chapel,  as  we  have  said,  was 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  the  drawing  was  made 
from  old  engravings  and  from  minute  descriptions.  It  was  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  15th  century.  On  entering  the  courtyard 
of  the  castle,  two  chapels  were  seen.  One  of  them  had  been  built 
by  Louis  L,  and  dedicated  to  the  virgin.  It  was  very  small,  and 
in  a  severe  ogival  style.     Our  engraving  shows  the  facade  of  it  to 


the  left.  The  other,  tho  Holy  Chapel,  constructed  after  the  de- 
signs of  Clement  Manclcrc,  and  finished  in  the  first  years  of  the 
1 6th  century,  was  dedicated  to  Jesus  Christ  crucified.  The  two 
statues  placed  in  niches  at  the  two  sides  of  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  porch  are  those  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  three  statues  seen 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  porch  are,  in  tho  middle,  St.  Louis,  who 
had  given  Duke  Robert  the  piece  of  the  true  cross,  and  on  one 
side,  Duke  John  II.,  the  founder  of  the  church,  on  the  other,  his 
wife,  Jane  of  France.  At  the  angles  of  the  porch  were  two  small 
winding  staircases  which  led  to  the  terrace,  adorned  by  a  pretty 
balustrade  of  carved  wood.  On  the  gable,  above  the  little  open 
gallery,  was  seen,  according  to  seme  authorities,  not  an  ogival 
window,  like  that  represented  in  our  engraving,  but  a  colossal 
fleur-de-lis,  serving  as  the  base  of  a  cross  of  gilded  iron.  Vine 
foliage,  sculptured,  wound  over  the  whole  church  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  windows,  and  the  buttresses  formed  a  sort  of 
continuous  arcade  under  which  one  could  walk  from  one  end  ot 
the  porch  to  the  other.  The  spire,  finely  elaborated,  was  orna- 
mented with  pilastres,  bell-turrets  and  ogives.  The  total  length 
of  the  edifice  was  110  feet,  its  height  under  the  arch  70  feet,  and 

its  brendth  37  feet.  Three  columns 
of  gilded  bronze  adorned  the  altar. 
From  the  central  column  descend- 
ed the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  sus- 
tained an  angel  bearing  the  holy 
sacrament  in  the  air.  The  stalls 
-___  were  elegantly  sculptured,  as  well 

as  a  very  rich  canopy  beneath, 
which  was  a  representation  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  from  chaos. 
The  crypt,  called  the  treasury,  and 
in  which  the  bit  of  the  true  cross 
was  preserved  in  a  gold  reliquary 
enriched  with  rubies,  sapphires  and 
large  pearls,  was  beneath  the  old 
chapel,  but  access  was  had  to  it  by 
a  staircase  from  the  Holy  Chapel. 
There  are  now  no  remains  of  either 
ehapel — only  the  three  towers  of 
the  castle  remain.  The  Church  of 
Vezelay  is  the  subject  of  our  sec- 
ond engraving.  The  town  of  Ve- 
zelay is  situated  on  the  summit  and 
slope  of  a  considerable  mountain  ; 
the  access  is  difficult  on  every  side 
but  the  west.  From  the  plateau, 
where  the  chateau  of  the  abbots 
formerly  rose,  if  we  look  to  the 
valley  opening  to  the  south,  the 
eye  follows  with  pleasure  the  sinu- 
ous course  of  the  Cure,  which 
bathes,  in  passing,  St.  Peter,  with 
its  marvellous  Gothic  tower,  the 
burgh  of  Asquins,  and  its  fertile 
valley  covered  with  vines,  then 
plunges  to  the  north  into  granite 
gorges,  beyond  which,  and  at  a 
great  distance,  are  seen  the  pro- 
files of  the  country  of  the  Auxer- 
rois.  The  near  and  distant  heights 
are  crowned  with  thick  woods,  and 
the  Morvan  raises  its  dark  crests 
in  the  distance  of  the  picture  on 
the  southwest.  The  chateau  ot 
Bazoche,  where  Vauban  went  to 
meditate  on  the  means  of  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  peasants  of  the 
election  of  Vezelay,  Pierre  Pertuis 
and  its  pierced  rock,  and  other  lit- 
tle villages,  animate  the  landscape. 
The  mountain  of  Vezelay  was  se- 
lected, in  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century,  to  serve  as  the  dwelling 
of  a  colony  of  the  children  of  St. 
Benedict.  The  rude  Count  Ghe- 
rard  dc  Ronsillon,  the  haughty 
antagonist  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
who  is  the  hero  of  so  many  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  Gherard  and 
his  pious  wife  Bertha,  were  the 
founders  of  the  monastery  of  Ve- 
zelay. They  certainly  possessed  a 
strong  castle  in  this  mountain,  and 
they  gave  asylum  to  the  monks, 
when  the  convent  which  they  had 
built  at  Saint  Pere  was  destroyed 
by  the  Normans.  Vezelay,  placed 
under  the  immediate  protection  ot 
the  Holy  See  by  its  founder,  soon 
took  rank  among  the  great  religious 
houses  of  France,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  the  abbots  of  Cluny  and 
the  bishops  of  Autun  tried  to  sub- 
ject it  to  their  authority ;  the  hand 
of  popes  covered  this  privileged 
daughter.  "  For,"  said  Hugh  de 
Poitiers,  "  the  church  of  Vezelay, 
nobly  bom  and  more  nobly  edu- 
cated, consecrated  from  the  begin- 
ning to  liberty,  carried  its  head 
above  all  the  churches  of  the  west." 
The  relics  of  la  Madeleine,  brought 
to  Vezelay  in  the  16th  century, 
gave  birth  to  numerous  pilgrim- 
ages. The  population  increased,  and  the  region  became  a  noted 
place.  Its  inhabitants  grew  rich  by  commerce,  and  from  the  12ta 
to  the  13th  century  they  were  engaged  in  numerous  transactions, 
either  as  witnesses  or  arbiters.  They  could  not  remain  indifferent 
to  the  communal  movement  which  was  then  felt  in  the  north  and 
centre  of  France.  As  turbulent  as  the  burgesses  of  other  towns, 
in  1120  they  had  killed  their  seigneur,  the  Abbe  Artaud,  who 
tried  to  impose  an  additional  tax  on  them ;  they  burned  the  mon- 
astery and  many  persons  perished  in  it.  This  was  only  the  pre- 
lude to  movements  which  were  to  agitate  the  town.  The  count* 
of  Nevers  and  Auxerre,  powerful  neighbors  and  protectors,  whose 
cares  were  burthensome  to  the  monastery,  mixed  themselves  up  ai 
much  as  they  could  with  the  affairs  of  the  monks,  and  sought  to 
extend  their  authority  both  over  them  and  over  the  citizens.  Jn 
1138,  Count  William  II.  having  demanded  of  the  Abbot  Ponce  tne 
homage  which  he  owed  him  as  guardian  of  the  monastery,  encoun- 
tered a  flat  refusal.  He  resented  this  injury  warmly,  and  resolved 
to  nvenge  himself.  Soon  the  abbot,  vexed  in  every  way,  wai 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  pope.  St.  Bernard,  delegaica  to 
arrange  matters,  could  do  nothing.  Finally,  the  count  ended  it  oy 
becoming  a  recluse.  But  the  chronicler  of  Vczelav  declares  thai 
he  was  devoured  by  a  dog  for  having  offended  Mary  Magdalen. 
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The  second  crusade  proclaimed  at  Vezelay  in  1146,  summoned  to 
arms  the  elite  of  the  barons  of  France,  and  St.  Bernard  blessed 
Louis  the  Young  and  the  crowd  of  vassals  assembled  on  the  hill 
situated  to  the  north  of  Vezelay.  The  place  is  still  pointed  out 
where  stood  the  platform  which  sustained  the  great  orator  and  the 
princes.  A  church  was  afterwards  built  here,  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  citizens  of  V<  zelay,  diverted  a 
moment  from  their  projects  of  emancipation,  after  a  first  attempt 
in  1137,  which  procured  them  some  immunities,  formed  new  plots 
•gainst  the  abbot  Pons  de  Monthoissicr,  at  the  instigation  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  the  young  Count  of  Nevcrs.  The  insurrection  which 
broko  out  surpassed  its  predecessors  in  violence.  The  officers  of 
the  abbot  having  put  out  the  eyes  of  a  citizen  who  struck  a  monk, 
the  count  seized  this  opportunity  for  action.  He  sent  an  armed 
hand  against  the  town,  and  they,  led  by  the  inhabitants,  seized  on 
the  monastery  and  sacked  it.  After  suth  a  stroke,  excommunica- 
tion was  the  least  they  could  expect  It  was  not  long  in  coming ; 
but  it  was  only  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  The  pope,  in  fore  whom 
the  affair  was  carried,  having  decided  in  favor  of  the  abbot,  the 
count,  furious,  renewed  his  depredations  on  the  domains  of  the 
monastery.  The  king  intervened, 
but  he  could  not  settle  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  will  of  the  count 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  latter  had  offered  the 
abbot  as  an  ultimatum,  to  make 
<-onccssions  to  the  count.  The 
haughty  Pons  refused.  Then  the 
insurrection  recommenced.  The 
citizens,  no  longer  restrained  by 
any  consideration,  banded  together 
and  swore  fidelity  to  the  Count  de 
Nevers,  forming  an  "execrable 
league,"  as  the  chronicler  says. 
These  events  took  place  in  1152. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  monks  of 
Vezelay  moved  all  the  Christian 
world,  and  the  pope  wrote  urgent- 
ly to  the  king  to  find  a  remedy. 
Louis  the  Young  after  many  una- 
vailing remonstrances  addressed 
to  the  Count  do  Nevers,  resolved 
to  march  against  him  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  The  count  finally 
submitted,  and  the  king,  holding 
his  court  in  the  forest  of  Marcs, 
pronounced  the  sentence  which 
was  to  terminate  these  great  dis- 
putes. The  citizens  were  con- 
demned, as  guilty  of  treason  and 
sacrilege,  to  deliver  the  murderers 
to  the  monks,  to  pay  the  abbev 
40,000  gold  sous,  and  to  demolish 
the  towers  and  fortifications  by 
which  they  had  strengthened  their 
houses.  Peace  was  thus  restored 
to  the  church  and  inhabitants  of 
Vezelay  in  1155.  The  citizens 
attempted  once  more  to  recover 
their  independence,  but  were  once 
more  victims,  and  fined  in  60,000 
sous.  The  abbot,  wishing  to  de- 
prive the  count  of  all  motive 
to  push  them  into  new  revolts, 
granted  them  a  charter  of  privilege, 
which,  without  containing  the  great 
rights  of  regularly  constituted 
communes,  consecrated  tin.  guar- 
antees of  lil>erty  and  property 
usually  accorded  by  seigneurs  to 
their  vassals.  The  history  of  Vez- 
elay ceases  to  be  important  with  the 
epoch  of  the  communal  struggles. 
The  monastery  was  for  a  long 
time  visited  by. pilgrims,  even  by- 
crowned  pilgrims,  like  St.  Louis, 
who  came  hither  in  1277  to  re- 
move the  ashes  of  Magdalen.  In 
the  16th  century  Vezelay  gave 
birth  to  the  celebrated  Theodore 
de  Bezc,  who  was  one  of  the  lights 
of  intelligent  reform.  One  of  its 
abbots,  Cardinal  Odet  de  Coligny, 
embraced  Protestantism,  and  saw 
the  Huguenots  6eize  his  monastery 
in  1569,  after  a  warm  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  devastation  of  the  abbey  fol- 
lowed, and  the  church,  already 
neglected,  was  then  grievously  in- 
jured. The  monks,  who  were  sec- 
ularized by  Pope  Paul  III.  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  had 
no  means  of  keeping  their  church 
in  repair,  and  it  had  grown  too 
large  for  their  numbers.  Their 
abbots,  great  lords,  who  contented 
themselves  with  spending  their 
revenues  at  Paris,  gave  themselves 
no  further  trouble  about  the  mat- 
ter. One  alone  among  them,  Erard 
de  Rochefort  (1601—1630),  at- 
tempted  to  arrest  the  increasing 
ruin.     The  church  of  Vezelay,  of 

which  our  engraving  is  an  accurate  representation,  is  no  less  cele- 
brated in  the  eyes  of  archaeologists,  than  the  town  in  those  of  the 
historians  of  the  middle  ages.  The  body  of  this  church,  large  as 
a  cathedral,  for  it  is  over  360  feet  in  length,  occupies  a  great  part 
of  the  upper  plateau  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  is  located. 
From  whichever  side  the  town  is  approached,  it  attracts  the  eye 
by  its  imposing  mass.  Its  towers  remind  us  by  their  unequal 
proportions,  that  they  have  been  more  than  once  struck  by  light- 
ning. Many  opinions  have  been  expressed  respecting  the  age  and 
origin  of  the  church  of  Vezelay.  The  learned  men  of  the  place 
give  it  a  thousand  years  of  existence,  and  attribute  it  to  the  Sara- 
cens. Without  going  back  so  far,  and  without  believing  that  the 
good  Countess  Bertha  rose  in  the  night  to  assist  with  her  hand- 
maidens in  carrying  up  the  sand  and  stone  destined  for  the  build- 
ing, we  may  be  certain  that  the  nave,  of  the  pure  Roman  style,  be- 
longs to  the  end  of  the  11th  century;  that  the  Church  of  the  Cate- 
chumens, that  is  to  say,  the  porch,  which  is  in  the  style  of  the 
transition  (and  only  62  feet  long),  dates  from  the  1 2th  century ; 
and  the  choir,  in  the  bold  and  slender  ogival  style,  is  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century  at  the  latest.  The  grand  portal,  seen 
in  our  engraving,  presents  a  mixture  of  several  styles.  We  easily 
recognize  the   12th  century  in  the  base,  characterized  by  Roman 


arcades;  the  two  towers  belong  to  the  same  period,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  upper  story  of  that  of  the  right,  which  is  ogival  and  of 
the  13th  century  ;  the  rather  too  slender  balustrade  which  crowns 
it  is  recent.  In  the  last  century,  the  sculptures  which  adorned  the 
tympan  of  the  principal  door  were  destroyed.  If  we  could  open 
the  doors  and  display  the  admirable  sculptures  which  decorate  the 
tympan  of  the  interior  entrance,  and  those  of  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Catechumens, then  the  beautiful  and  severe  ordering 
of  the  long  triforia  of  the  three  naves,  perfectly  restored  to  their 
primitive  state,  in  which  the  most  sumptuous  decoration  reigns 
from  the  base  of  the  four-columned  pillars  to  the  sweep  of  the 
arches  and  triforia,  to  the  cordons  which  separate  the  three  stories 
of  the  body  of  the  church,  the  spectator  would  be  surprised  at 
seeing  all  that  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  knew  how  to  accom- 
plish in  the  decoration  of  their  churches.  Besides  the  beautiful 
and  elaborate  rose  work,  we  must  place,  though  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree as  a  work  of  art,  the  thousand  subjects  of  sculpture  which 
cover  the  capitals  of  the  whole  Roman  part  of  the  church,  and  the 
vast  tympan  of  the  Catechumens.  This  last  place  is  occupied  by 
a  figure  of  Christ  seated  in  his  glory,  surrounded  by  the  apostles, 


CHURCH   OF   VEZELAY. 

and  blessin-  the  world.  The  statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  rises 
on  the  central  pier  of  the  doorway.  A  zodiac,  the  ordinary  ac- 
companiment of  Homan  portals,  encloses  the  tympan  ;  the  lateral 
door  represents  the  principal  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour; 
the  sculptures  of  the  Roman  capitals  of  the  naves,  in  which  Satan 
plays  a  part  under  very  hideous  shapes,  are  symbolic,  and  figure 
the  struggle  of  man  against  evil,  and  his  triumph,  aided  by  the 
angels.  There  arc  also  many  Biblical  subjects;  the  choir  of  the 
church,  decorated  in  the  ogival  manner,  has  no  sculptured  charac- 
ters ;  the  monolith  columns  of  the  sanctuary  are  adorned  with 
some  frescoes,  and  even  incrustations  in  mosaic.  The  tympan  of 
the  exterior  portal  is  an  addition  due  to  some  abbot  of  the  14th 
century,  who  wished  to  light  the  nave  of  the  Catechumens  better 
than  by  the  primitive  Roman  bay  windows,  by  cutting  long  open 
arches  in  the  centre  of  the  facade.  This  part  of  the  monument 
has  recently  been  carefully  consolidated.  The  subjects  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  manner : — the  Eternal  Father  is  placed  at 
the  summit  of  the  tympan.  Two  angels  at  his  side  support  his 
crown  ;  but  a  little  lower  are  two  statues,  one  of  the  virgin  crowned, 
and  the  other  of  Magdalen.  On  the  lower  story  are  seen  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John.  The  style  of  these  works  is  somewhat 
harsh  and  speaks  of  the  epoch  of  their  execution. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Zoist,  contains  a  very  interesting 
narrative  by  Lord  Dueie:— "In  the  highest  department  or  phe- 
nomena of  mesmerism,  Lord  Dueie  for  a  long  time  »a<  a  disbe- 
liever, and  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  in  the  power  of  read- 
ing with  the  eves  bandaged,  or  of  mental  travelling;  at  length,  how- 
ever, he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  those  powers,  and  that,  too, 
in  so  unexpected  a  way,  that  there  could  have  been  no  deception. 
It  happened  that  he  had  to  call  upon  a  surgeon  on  business,  and 
when  he  was  there,  the  surgeon  said  to  him,  '  You  have  never  seen 
my  little  clairvoyante.'  He  replied  that  he  never  had,  and  should 
like  to  see  her  much.  He  was  invited  to  call  the  next  day,  and 
upon  his  replying  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  town  tha 
evening,  he  said,  '  Well,  you  can  come  in  at  once.  I  am  obliged 
to  go  out,  but  I  will  ring  the  bell  for  her,  and  put  her  to  sleep,  and 
you  can  ask  her  any  questions  you  please.'  Lord  Ducie  accord- 
ingly went  in.  He  bad  never  been  in  the  house  before,  and  the 
girl  eould  have  known  nothing  of  him.  The  bell  was  rung,  the 
clairvoyante  appeared,  and  the  surgeon,  without  a  word  passing, 
put   her  to  sleep,  and  then  he  put  on   his  hat  and  left  the  room. 

Lord  Dueie  had  before  seen  some- 
thing of  mesmerism,  and  he  sat  by 
her,  took  her  hand,  and  asked  her 
if  she  f  It  able  to  travel.  She  re- 
plied, '  Yes ;'  and  he  asked  her  if 
she  had  ever  been  in  Gloucester- 
shire, to  which  she  answered  she 
had  not,  but  should  like  to  go  there, 
as  she  had  not  been  in  the  country 
for  six  years  ;  she  was  a  girl  about 
seventeen  years  old.  He  told  her 
she  should  go  with  him,  for  ho 
wanted  her  to  see  his  farm.  They 
travelled  (mentally)  by  the  rail- 
road comfortably  together,  and 
then  (in  his  imagination)  got  into 
a  fly  and  proceeded  to  his  house. 
He  asked  her  what  she  saw,  and 
she  replied,  '  I  see  an  iron  gate 
and  a  curious  old  house.'  He  ask- 
ed her,  '  How  do  you  get  to  it  f" 
she  replied,  '  By  this  gravel-walk ;' 
which  was  quite  correct.  He  asked 
her  how  they  went  into  it ;  she  re- 
plied, '  I  sec  a  porch — a  curious 
old  porch.'  It  was  probably  known 
to  ninny  that  his  house,  which  was 
a  curious  old  Elizabethan  building, 
was  entered  by  a  porch,  as  she  had 
described.  He  asked  her  what  she 
saw  on  the  porch,  and  she  replied, 
truly,  that  it  was  covered  with 
flowers.  He  then  said,  '  Now,  we 
will  turn  in  at  our  right  hand ; 
what  do  you  see  in  that  room  V 
She  answered  with  great  accuracy, 
'I  sec  a  book  case,  and  a  picture 
on  each  side  of  it.'  He  told  her  to 
turn  her  back  to  the  book-case,  and 
say  what  she  saw  on  the  other 
side ;  and  she  said,  '  I  see  some- 
thing shining,  like  that  which  sol- 
diers wear.'  She  also  described 
some  old  muskets  and  warlike  im- 
plements hanging  in  the  hall ;  and 
on  his  asking  her  how  they  were 
fastened  up  (meaning  by  what 
means  they  were  secured),  she  mis- 
took his  question,  but  replied, 
'  The  muskets  are  fastened  up  in 
threes,'  which  was  the  case.  He 
then  asked  of  what  substance  the 
floors  were  built ;  and  she  said, 
'  Of  black  and  white  squares,' 
which  was  correct.  He  then  took 
her  to  another  apartment,  and  she 
very  minutely  described  the  ascent 
to  it  as  being  by  four  steps.  Lord 
Ducie  told  her  to  enter  by  the  right 
door,  and  say  what  she  saw  there ; 
she  said,  '  There  is  a  painting  on 
each  side  of  the  fireplace.'  Upon 
asking  her  if  she  saw  anything  par- 
ticular in  the  fireplace,  she  replied, 
'  Yes ;  it  is  carved  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing,' which  was  quite  correct;  for 
it  was  a  curious  old  Elizabethan 
fireplace.  There  was  at  Totworth 
Court  a  singular  old  chestnut  tree ; 
and  be  told  her  he  wished  her  to 
see  a  favorite  tree,  and  asked  her 
to  accompany  him.  He  tried  to 
deceive  her  by  saying,  'Let  us 
walk  close  up  to  it;'  but  she  repli- 
ed, '  We  cannot,  for  there  are  rail- 
ings round  it.'  He  said,  'Yes, 
wooden  railings,'  to  which  she  an- 
swered, *No,  they  are  of  iron,' 
which  was  the  case.  He  asked, 
•  What  tree  is  it  ?'  and  she  replied 
that  she  had  seen  so  little  in  the 
country  that  she  could  not  tell ; 
but  upon  his  asking  her  to  describe 
the  leaf,  she  said,  'It  in  a  leaf  as 
dark  as  the  geranium  leaf,  large,  long,  and  jagged  at  the  edges.' 
Lord  Ducie  apprehended  that  no  one  could  describe  more  accu- 
rately than  that  the  leaf  of  the  Spanish  chestnut.  He  then  told 
her  he  would  take  her  to  sec  his  farm,  and  desired  her  to  look  over 
a  gate  into  a  field  which  he  had  in  his  mind,  and  tell  him  what  she 
saw  growing  ;  she  replied,  that  the  field  was  all  over  green,  and 
asked  if  it  was  potatoes,  adding  that  she  did  not  know  much  about 
the  country.  It  was  not  potatoes,  but  turnips.  He  then  said 
'  Now  lookover  this  gate  to  the  right,  and  tell  me  what  is  growing 
there.'  She  at  once  replied,  *  There  is  nothing  growing  there  ;  it 
is  a  field  of  wheat,  but  it  has  been  cut  and  carried  oft'.'  This  was 
correct  ;  but  knowing  that  in  a  part  of  the  field  grain  had  been 
sown  at  a  different  period,  he  asked  her  if  she  was  sure  that  the 
whole  of  it  had  been  cut.  She  replied,  that  she  could  not  see  the 
end  of  the  field,  as  the  land  rose  in  the  middle,  which  in  truth  it 
did.  He  then  said  to  her,  '  Now  we  are  on  the  brow,  can  you  tell 
me  if  it  is  cut?'  She  answered,  '  No,  it  is  still  gro- ing  here.'  He 
then  said  to  her,  '  Now  let  us  come  to  this  gate-  1  me  where  it 
leads  to.'     She  replied,  '  Into  a  lane.'     She  ■  on  »nd  de- 

scribed everything  on  his  farm  with  the  same  surprising  accuracy, 
and  upon  his  subsequently  inquiring,  he  found  she  was  only  in 
error  in  one  trifling  matter." 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
GROWING    OLD. 

BY     T.     OEVV1ITS. 

Older,  older,  older  growing! 

Never  ceasing— onward  flowing 

To  the  mist  where  wrecks  are  strewing 

Life's  great  sea : 
Where  the  sun  is  dimly  beaming; 
Where  earth >  visions  lose  their  seeming; 
Where  the  dream  of  youth  that  followed, 
By  the  murky  tide  is  swallowed 

Mournfully. 

On  this  dark  and  sluggish  orean, 
Dead,  yet  trembling  with  emotion, 
Pies  the  din  of  life's  commotion 

Evermore. 
Not  a  sound  moves  through  the  gloomirg, 
Where  dim  shadows  vast  are  looming, 
Save  anon  some  frail  bark's  bustle, 
As  the  waves  with  faintest  rustle 

Close  it  o'er. 

Here  fond  youth,  with  heart  despairing, 
Sees  unearthly  spectres  staring, 
From  their  hollow  eye- pits  glaring 

Desolate; 
And  lo  fears  his  thoughts  awaken, 
And  his  spirit  goes  forsaken, 
As  he  feels  the  power  that  ever 
Bears  him  on  th'  unyielding  river, 

To  bis  fate. 

Bright  and  gay  the  rill  goes  leaping, 
Through  the  sunny  meadows  creeping, 
Where  the  nodding  flowers  are  peeping 

O'er  its  breast : 
Onward — ever  onward  flowing ; 
Calmer,  deeper,  wider  growing, 
Till  the  river  hears  the  billow 
Sweeping  past  the  mourning  willow, 

Ne'er  at  rest. 

We  are  daily  growing  older, 

Weaker,  sadder,  paler,  colder; 

Soon  these  perfect  limbs  will  moulder 

Hi  the  soil. 
Chilly  thought*  will  gather  o'er  ua, 
So  mi  iikc  it,  once  so  sprightly  ! 
Let  it  rest;    lis,  though  unsightly, 
Freed  from  toil. 

0,  why  should  it  ever  grieve  us 
That  the  grave  shall  soon  receive  ufl? 
Will  it  not  for  aye  relieve  us 

From  our  fiMS? 
]f  tho  poor  we've  ne'er  forsaken, 
And  to  truth  men  did  awaken, 
Like  the  weary  bark  at  even, 
We  shall  find  a  quiet  haven 

Of  repose. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballon 'a  Pictorial.] 

V1B0RG. 

BY    ANNE    T.    WIL110K. 

The  business  of  steamboats  has  rapidly  increased  for  several 
years  past  in  the  north,  and  no  country  can  better  appreciate  their 
advantage's  than  these  distant  provinces  of  Finland  and  .Scandina- 
via, isolated  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  separated  from  each  other 
by  arms  of  the  sea  and  gulfs,  enclosed  during  several  months  in  a 
barrier  of  ice.  The  steamboat  is  the  blessed  magician  which 
abridges  thousands  of  wersts,  which  approaches  towards  each  other 
these  trilres  dispersed  over  an  immense  space,  and  which  bean 
hither,  in  a  few  days,  the  riches  of  another  land,  the  flowers  of  the 
south.  In  this  country  of  rocks,  of  mountains  intersected  by  so 
many  streams,  the  railroad  is  impossible,  and  the  steamboat  must 
take  its  place.  Several  steamboats  pass  Hclsingfors  every  week, 
some  going  to  Stockholm,  others  to  Revel  and  to  St.  Petersburg. 
They  are  large  and  tine  boats,  built  in  England  or  America,  and 
luxuriously  decorated.  Their  aristocratic  names  announce  at 
once  their  imposing  character,  and  the  habits  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong ;  one  is  called  the  Grand  Duke,  another  the 
Prince  Mentsddlcoff;  a  third,  much  smaller  and  more  unpretending, 
hears  simply  the  name  of  The  Uelsingfon.  It  plies  from  town  to 
town  along  the  coasts,  and,  if  the  wind  and  current  are  favorable, 
IS  far  as  Vil 
On  the  third  of  June,  I  embarked  on  this  boat,  and  I  speak  of  it 
with  gratitude;  for  we  had  a  pleasant  and  fortunate  pa 
Nothing  can  be  more  fresh  and  smiling  to  behold,  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer day,  than  the  si:.. its  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  starting  from  Hcl- 
singfors. Along  the  co  il  constantly  between  woods  and 
hills,  whose  outlines,  forms  and  colors  vary  at  each  instant.  Hero 
it  is  a  long  valley  shaded  by  birches  with,  pendant  branches,  like 
those  of  willows,  and  studded  with  dwellings  ;  farther  on  von  en- 
counter chains  of  rocks,  pyramids  of  granite,  red  and  veined, 
whence  were  hewn  the  column  of  Alexander  and  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  Sometimes  the  sea,  intersected  l.v 
parallel  islands,  a  om  afar  like  a  river  broader  than  the 
Khone,  and  more  picturesque  than  the  Rhine  ;  then  it  spreads  out, 
enlarges  once  more,  and  one  sees  in  the  distant  horizon  only  the 
beach  buried  beneath  an  azure  mist.  We  soon  enter  a  vast  arehi- 
i,  and  at  sight  of  these  fon  clad  with  green,  these 
branches  of  pines  and  firs,  of  alders  and  willows,  with  their  vari- 
ous shades,  these  promontories  fringed  by  the  waves,  these  mys- 
terious bays  which  flee  far  up  into  the  shade,  one  would  think  this 
one  immense  perk  furrowed  by  rivers  and  traversed  by  lakes.    A 


light  wind  corrugates,  like  a  silver  lace,  tlte  surface  of  the  waves  ; 
a  spotless  sky  is  spread  out  over  our  heads,  and  the  sea  reflects  by 
turns,  on  its  bosom,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  purple  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  verdure  of  th 

Nevertheless,  I  left  with  regret  this  city  of  Hclsingfors,  where  I 
had  passed  so  many  charming  hours,  and  with  my  eyes  turned 
towards  the  shore,  which  was  little  by  little  flying  behind  u 

1  to  those  who  had  so  kindly  entertained  me  there  a  cordial 
adieu. 

Six  hours  after  our  departure,  we  arrived  at  Borgo,  a  poor  little 
village,  whose  pitiful  dwellings,  crooked  and  obscure  streets,  pre- 
sented a  singular  contrast  to  the  brilliant  spectacle  we  had  just  had 
before  our  eyes.  Nevertheless,  BorgO  is  the  see  of  a  bishopric,  and 
the  residence  of  Runeberg,  the  beloved  poet  of  Finland.  Happily 
the  nature  which  he  loves  and  sings  with  a  rare  talent  is  not  far 
from  him  ;  he  has  but  to  go  a  few  steps  from  his  gloomy  town,  to 
find  this  nature,  grand  and  beautiful,  and  she  speaks  to  him  the 
sweet  language  which  he  translates  into  harmonious  verse.  The 
next  day  we  entered  the  town  of  Louisa,  which  indeed  deserves  to 
hear  the  name  of  a  woman,  since  it  is  smiling  and  graceful.  One 
of  its  streets  descends  to  the  seashore;  others  rise  in  an  amphi- 
theatre on  the  slope  of  ■  bill.  Its  origin  does  not  date  farther 
back  than  a  century  ;   it  has  the  freshness  and  gaycty  of  youth. 

The  "  Hclsingfors,"  which  conveyed  us  thus  from  station 
tion,  is  indeed  the  most  obliging  boat  possible  ;  its  hours  of  depar- 
ture and  arrival  are  prescribed  only  for  form.  It  is  like  a  philoso- 
pher who  does  not  care  to  give  himself  useless  fatigues  ;  it  goes 
from  island  to  island,  like  a  happy  mortal  who  loves  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air  and  to  contemplate  beautiful  nature.  If  a  passenger  is 
tardy,  it  waits  for  him  ;  if  a  fisherman,  wandering  over  the  gulf, 
invokes  its  assistance,  it  throws  him  a  rope,  and  benevolently  tows 
him  along.  Thanks  to  these  caprices  of  the  boat,  instead  of  ar- 
riving at  Frederikshamm  at  five  o'clock,  according  to  the  promises 
of  the  programme,  it  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  saw  the  spire 
of  its  steeple. 

A  rampart,  built  after  the  system  of  Vaubar,  has  surrounded 
this  town  for  a  century  pa«t ;  it  must  have  been  built  on  a  very  de- 
fective plan,  and  in  a  very  bad  situation,  for  Russia  to  have  allow- 
ed it  to  fall  into  ruins,  since,  in  this  country,  wherever  there  is  an 
island,  a  rock  which  can  he  defended  by  a  corner  of  ground,  one 
may  be  sure  of  finding  a  bastion  or  soldiers.  On  our  way  from 
the  powerful  fortress  of  Sveaborg,  we  saw  one  citadel  at  Svartholm, 
another  a  few  leagues  farther  on,  at  the  spot  where,  sixty  years 
ago,  Gtutavus  111.  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Russians,  and 
another  still  at  six  wersts  from  Vil 

Frederikshamm  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  governors  of 
the  province.  A  massive  tower,  built  in  the  middle  of  a  square, 
overlooks  it,  and  all  the  streets  terminate  at  the  fort  of  this  tower 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  It  is  there  that  was  signed,  on  the 
fifth  of  September,  1809,  the  treaty  of  peace  which  sanctioned  tho 
conquest  of  Fiidand  by  Russia.  A  conflagration  ravaged,  a  few 
years  since,  the  streets  built  under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  the  house  where  the  plenipotentiaries  of  one  of  his 
irs  abandoned  to  the  descendant  of  the  czars,  the  country 
so  often  coveted  and  invaded  by  the  Russians  ;  the  treaty  nlonc 
remains.  Nevertheless,  it  was  neither,  I  acknowledge  to  my  shame, 
a  historical  souvenir  nor  a  poetic  sentiment  which  attracted  me  to 
this  town  at  midnight  with  my  travelling  companions  ;  it  was  sim- 
ply the  desire  to  obtain  a  morsel  of  bread  ;  for  the  restaurateur  of 
the  "  Hclsingfors,"  persuaded  that  we  should  go,  according  to  the 
customs  of  passengers,  to  dine  on  one  or  the  other  .shore,  had  pro- 
vided nothing  but  tea  and  brandy,  the  commodities  required  for 
the  ship's  crew.  The  good  inhabitants  of  Frederikshamm  had 
been  for  three  hours  profoundly  sleeping ;  not  a  gate  open,  not  a  light 
cloud  of  smoke  above  the  roofs.  The  night  watch,  with  halberd  in 
hand,  was  alone  traversing  the  streets,  crying  the  hour  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  and  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  our  nocturnal  in- 
vasion. Perhaps  we  should  have  been  very  ill  received  by  this 
vigilant  sentinel  charged  with  the  repose  of  the  burgomaster  and 
the  citizens,  if  we  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a  Finnish  officer, 
whose  silver  epaulettes  glistened  in  the  moonlight.  The  epaulette 
is,  in  the  domains  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  symbol  of  power; 
everybody  fears  and  respects  it.  The  watch  interrupted  his  refrain 
as  he  saw  us  pass,  and  gave  the  military  salute  like  a  man  who 
knows  his  business.  It  was  this  officer  who  hail  undertaken  to 
find  lodgings  for  us.  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  little  wooden 
house,  decorated  with  the  name  of  a  hotel.  An  old  woman  put 
her  dishevelled  head  out  of  the  window,  muttered  in  a  cross  tone 
a  few  not  very  courteous  words,  then  disappeared,  and  all  was 
again  silence.  Meanwhile,  we  looked  at  the  streets,  where  not  a 
soul  was  passing,  and  at  the  stars,  which  seemed  to  be  mocking 
us.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  officer,  thinking  he 
had  not  been  recognized,  knocked  again  imperiously;  then  the  old 
woman  came  herself  to  the  door  in  a  costume  which  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe.  She  conducted  us  through  a  room  where  a 
whole  family  were  asleep  in  four  beds,  side  by  side,  and  a  little 
gloomy  hall,  where  she  had  already  had  the  precaution  to  deposit 
a  light,  which  prevented  us  from  treading  on  the  body  of  a  child 
i  d  out  on  a  box  of  straw,  and  striking  against  a  large  chest 
which  barred  half  the  passage.  We  seated  ourselves  in  silence  on 
a  rustic  bench,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple who  were  probably  greatly  in  need  of  it.  The  worthy  hostess 
!  her  cupboard,  and  stepped  lightly  about  tho  kitchen  ;  the 
sight  of  the  epaulettes  had  given  her  the  activity  of  youth. 
After  these  numerous  trips,  she  returned,  bringing  some  cakes  of 
barley.  silent   butter,    and    sonic  glasses  of  milk.     This 

was  the  extent  of  the  resources  of  the  hotel  ;  and  as   for    I 

sain  to  think  of  them.     All  in  the  house  and  a  part  of  the 

straw  in  the   bam   were  already  occupied.     Besides,  we   should 

Tiavc  scrupled  to  have  kept  our  good  old  woman   longer  on  her 


feet ;  we,  therefore,  thanked  her  cordially  for  her  patriarchal  hos- 
pitality, enforcing  our  thanks  with  a  few  roubles,  and  returned  to 
the  boat. 

Its  only  furniture  was  four  wooden  benches  and  a  folding  chair ; 
the  four  benches  and  the  deck  were  in  an  instant  occupied  hy  my 
travelling  companions.  The  captain  was  seated  on  the  folding 
chair,  like  a  pacha  on  his  carpet  Fortunately,  the  boat  suspended 
at  the  stern  of  the  steamboat  remained  empty;  I  threw  my  cloak 
into  it,  and,  all  alone,  in  my  aerial  bed,  sh  pt,  cradled  like  a  sea- 
gull by  the  breeze  of  night,  notwithstanding  a  swarm  of  gnats. 

On  the  following  day,  we  continued  our  route  across  a  broad 
sea,  the  vaporous  coasts  of  which  we  could  distinguish  only 
now  and  then.  Nothing  farther  delayed  our  voyage.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at  the  port  of  Vihorg,  a 
fine  and  large  port,  formed  by  two  islands  which  jut  out  into  tho 
set  like  two  piers.  Here  are  a  hundred  houses  occupied  by  mer- 
chants, laborers,  innkeepers,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  planks 
and  beams,  which,  in  a  few  months  from  this,  will,  perhaps,  cover 
the  walls  of  a  Portuguese  city,  or  a  palace  of  Cadiz ;  for  Finland 
exports  its  wood  to  the  most  remote  countries  of  Europe. 

The  city  is  at  twelve  wersts  from  the  port,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
broad  bay,  whose  shores  are  covered  with  its  old  ramparts  and  its 
two  faubourgs.  Its  castle,  ravaged  by  a  conflagration,  is  now  fill- 
ing in  niins  ;  it  was  built  in  1293  by  the  valorous  Torkcl  Knudt- 
zon,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  whom  the  annals  of  Sv 
den  have  retained  the  remembrance  ;  the  ramparts  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century.  Vihorg  was  then  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Finland,  the  see  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  three  great  districts  of  the  country.  At  various  epochs,  it  v. 
attacked  by  the  Russians,  and  several  times  resisted  them  valiant- 
ly. In  1710,  Peter  the  Great  besieged  it,  and  took  possession  of 
it  after  some  weeks  of  an  obstinate  contest.  In  1721,  the  treaty  of 
Nystad  conceded  to  him  its  definitive  possession,  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  lands.  In  1743,  the  treaty  of  Abo  still  farther  en- 
larged this  first  conquest. 

During  a  century,  the  districts  designated  under  tho  name  of 
old  Finland  (gttmla  Finland)  were  subjected  to  the  same  regula- 
tions, to  the  same  administration,  as  the  other  Russian   provin. 
After  the  entire  conquest  of  Finland,  an  imperial  ukase  re-united 
them  to  the  country  from  which  they  had    been   disjoined,  and 
granted  them  the  same  privileges.     Vihorg  is  at  present  the  capi- 
tal of  the  government  and  the  seat  of  a  supreme  court  of  just 
It  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and   a   garrison  ol 
thousand  men.     Russia  has  not  ruled  it  so  long  without  having 
left  her  imprint  strongly  there.     This  city  has,  more  than  all  the 
other  cities  of  Finland,  including  even   Hclsingfors,  the  aspect  of 
a  Russian  city.     You  cross  a  square,  and  arrive  at  barracks  ;  you 
turn  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  yot  ruard  house  ;  you  go  a 

little  farther,  other  barracks  or  a  bastion  ;  everywhere  officers 
I  in  uniform  from  morning  till  night,  and  everywhere  sol- 
diers. The  clarion  is  constantly  sounding,  the  drums  beating  in 
every  direction  ;  a  company  of  Cossacks  from  the  Hon  are  mount- 
ing their  horses,  a  battalion  of  infantry  is  about  to  parade,  a  corps 
of  engineers  drilling,  and  a  squadron  of  gend'armesruancKUvering. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  now  in  the  midst  of  peace. 

The  bourgeois  population  is  composed  of  four  distinct  races  : 
the  Fins,  who  first  occupied  this  province;  the  Swedes,  who  con- 
quered it ;  the  Germans,  who  have  come  hither  to  settle  at  various 
periods;  and  the  Russians,  who  have  dominion  over  all.  Each  of 
these  nations  has  its  separate  church,  its  priests  and  its  peculiar 
customs.  Through  politeness  for  each  other,  and  sometimes  from 
necessity,  they  attempt  to  speak  by  turns  the  four  languages  ad- 
mitted into  public  and  private  life  of  Viborg,  and  the  result  is  an 
incredible  cacophony  of  dialects  and  accents.  Each  idiom,  thus 
thrown  into  circulation  by  dint  of  barbarisms,  has  yet  its  domain 
apart,  and,  if  it  would  remain  within  its  limits,  would  not  be  ill- 
treated.  The  Swedish  is  the  judiciary  and  administrative  lan- 
guage ;  the  Russian  is  that  of  the  soldiers ;  the  German  is 
cially  used  by  merchants,  and  the  Finnish  by  the  common  people 
and  servants. 

Science  and  study  arc  represented  at  Viborg  by  tho  professors 
of  the  gymnasium,  who  possess  a  library  of  some  thousands  of 
volumes ;  art  and  literature  by  musicians  and  comedians,  who,  on 
their  way  to  and  from  St.  Petersburg,  deign  to  tune  their  instru- 
ments or  put  on  their  buskins  for  the  inhabitants  of  Viborg. 

On  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  this  city,  I  had  tho  pleasure  of 
being  present  at  one  of  these  extraordinary  representations  which, 
from  time  to  time,  fortune  procures  for  the  worthy  inhabitants  of 
Viborg,  to  keep  up  in  their  minds  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  To 
see  the  outside  of  the  hall,  one  would  have  taken  it  for  the  staff- 
office  of  the  place.  All  the  steps  were  covered  with  officers  and 
soldiers;  it  was  a  soldier  who  received  the  tickets,  a  soldier  who 
led  the  way  to  the  boxes  ;  another  circulated  along  t! 
to  salute  the  officers  as  the}'  entered,  that  they  might  n 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Muses,  the  tribute  of  honor  which  was  their 
due. 

Four  lamps  lighted  the  stairs  ;  a  piano,  flanked  by  a  violin  and 
violoncello,  served  as   an    orchestra,  and  a  curtain,  representing 
three  bishops  with  mitres  on   their  heads   formed   the   immovable 
ground  of  all  the  decorations.     Why  were   these   bishops   there  > 
This  was  what  I  could  not  comprehend.     Probably  the  curtain  on 
which  they  had  been  painted  to  figure  in  some   Christian  tra 
was  the  only  one  which  could   conveniently  form  the 
of  the  theatre,   and  the  venerable  prelates   thus  found   them 
condemned  to  be  present  in  effigy  at  the  comedy,  the  drama,  the 
and  the  vaudeville  ;  for  all  these  arc  played  on  the  sti 
..  and  all  on  the  ning.     Here  is  the  pro 

station  at  which  I  was  present,  faithfully  e< 
the  bill :  1st,  a  grand  scene  from  the  opera  of  Tancredc;  2d,  two 
scenes  from  the  Don  Carlos  of  Scliiller ;  3d,  a  grand  air  from  the 
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Marriage  de  Figaro  ;  4th,  a  little  comedy  of  Saphir  ;  5th,  a  one  act 

comedy  of  Kot/.clme  ;  6th,  a  scene  from  Sargines,  an  opera  of 
Paw;  7th,  the  scene  of  the  oath  in  Norma;  besides,  by  way  of 
ballet,  La  Caehueha,  danced  by  Mile.  Hothmayer.    It  was  one  and 

the  same  famih — a  family  composed  of  four   individuals — wlio 
are  to  the  public,  for  one  franc,  fifty  centimes  each,  this  spe- 
cimen of  so  many  chef  oVcttwres.    The  father  played  the  great  noble- 
men, and  the  old  men  in  comedy,  and  in  the  operas  performed  by 

turns  as  base  and  tenor ;  the  mother  figured  now  as  duenna  and 
now  as  an  old  coquette.     The  young  girls  represented  in  the  same 
evening  knights,  princesses,  heroes,  majestic  priestesses,  and  weep- 
ing lovers.     At  the  end  of  the  last  piece,  all  the  actors  were  re- 
called one  after  another ;  fortunately  there  were  but  four.     Mile. 
Bothmaycr  put  her  hand  on  her  heart  and  addressed  to  the  public 
a  little  speech  which  was  not  announced  on   the  programme,  and 
Which  put  the  climax  to  the  public  enthusiasm.     Her  father,  who 
appeared  afterwards,  promised   to   return  next  winter,  and  take 
tres  to  have  the  theatre  warmed.     The  spectators  withdrew, 
ratulating  themselves  on  this  pleasant  prospect. 
The  district  of  Viborg  extend  to   the    Russian   frontier,  about 
eight  leagues  from  St.  Petersburg.     Its  inhabitants  enjoy  generally 
r  comfort  than  those  of  the  other  provinces  of  Finland  ;  it 
that  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to   bread  made  of 
birch-bark,  as  happens  frequently  with  the  poor  people  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country.     A  great  number  among  them  live  on  the  pro- 
of  hunting  and  fishing;  others  are  engaged  in  commerce  in 
the  Finnish  boats.     They  do  not  earn  more  than   from  twelve  to 
month,  which  is  enough   to  satisfy  their  modest 
Others,  more  ambitious,  engage  onboard  English  vessels, 
Igerly  welcomed,  for   they  are   excellent  sailors. 
They  receive  then  from  sixty  to  seventy  francs  per  month,  anil  re- 
turn in  a  few  years  enriched  by  their  savings.     Many  of  them  are 
ranked  in  the  class  of  torpars  or  farmers.     The  torpar  cultivates 
on  his  own  account  a  certain  extent  of  ground,  and  pays  his  pro- 
prietor in  days  of  labor ;   sometimes  engages  to  make  for  his  mas- 
or  two  journeys  a  year  to  St.  Petersburg  or  Viborg.    This 
is  a  species  of  voluntary  serfdom,  regulated  by  a  bail,  a  serfdom 
sufficiently   burdensome,  if  wc   reflect  that  the  torpar  is   often 
ohliged  to  leave  his  field  at  the  most  important  moment,  and  to 
go  a  distance  of  five  or  six  leagues  to  put  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  his  proprietor ;  but  the   Finlander  is  endowed  with  the  most 
patient  and  most  resigned  disposition.     No  other  nation  fulfils 
like  this  the  sentence  of  the   Bible  :  "  By  the   sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  cat  thy  bread."     He  toils  without  murmuring,  and  suf- 
fers without  complaining.     Such  as  I  saw  him,   three  years  ago, 
in  the  gloomy  provinces  of  the  north,  such  I  found  him  here  on 
southern  roasts,  and  I  observed  him  with  a  profound  senti- 
ment of  interest  and  sympathy. 

Notwithstanding  the  mixture  of  races  settled  in  the  province  of 
Viborg  by  conquest  and  the  colonizations  of  commerce,  the  Fin- 
nish tribe  has  still  retained   many  of  its   ancient  customs.     One 
encounters  still  here  and  there  numerous  families,  who,  for  many 
uions,  have  formed  a  little  world  apart,  cultivated  the  same 
lived  the  same  life,  nnd  allied  themselves  with  no  foreign 
family.     One  of  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  has  over  it  a  patriarchal 
lancy;  he  orders  and  counsels,  settler,  differences  and  con- 
demns the  guilty.     His  word  is  loved  and  respected  as  that  of  a 
father,  and  his  judgment  hits  more  authority  than  that  of  a  tribu- 
nal.    To  sec  one  of  these  virtuous  families  assembled  in  the  en- 
closure of  its  domains,  sharing  the  same  labors  and  associated  in 
the  same  fetes,  one  would   think   it  an   institution  of  Moravian 
brethren,  without  the  rigors  of  a  systematic  law  and  the  constraint 
of  a  daily  duty.     All  the  members  of  this  community  arc  attached 
>i  other  by  the  memories  of  an  hereditary  affection,  and  by 
ics  of  blood.     He   who   directs   them  is  the  relative  of  all ; 
their  father  and  grandfather,  their  Nestor  by  age,  their  Mentor  by 
experience,  their  master  by  a  reciprocal  sentiment  of  confidence 
and  of  tenderness.     But  interest  and   pride  have   already  intro- 
duced revolt  into  the  sanctuary  of  these  pious  associations.     Day 
after  day  their  bonds  are  slackening  and  breaking.     An  old  Fin- 
nish proverb  says:  "Better  is  a  good  war   than   a  bad  peace." 
When  the  members  of  the  ancient  community  feel   that  the  foun- 
dations of  the  general  concord  are  shaken,  they  withdraw  and  seek 
icre  another  dwelling.     Very  soon   there   remains  of  these 
affecting  family  re-unions  only  a  veiled  picture  and   a  distant 
remembrance. 

The  ceremonies  formerly  practised  in  betrothals  and  marriages 
still  subsist  in  most  of  the  parishes.  When  a  young  man  wishes 
to  marry,  lie  chooses  among  his  relatives  or  among  the  most  expe- 
rienced peasants  in  the  village,  an  orator  charged  to  state  his  demand. 
Both  go  to  the  house  of  her  whose  hand  he  wishes  to  solicit;  the 
relatives  of  the  young  girl,  forewarned  of  their  visit,  the  friends 
and  neighbors,  are  assembled  in  the  same  hall.  The  orator  com- 
mence h,  enumerates  in  pompons  terms  the  qualities  and 
merits  of  the  suitor,  and  his  present  and  future  possessions. 
When  he  has  finished  his  harangue,  his  client  advances  and  offers 
us  to  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  young  girl,  a  riug  to  this 
one,  a  girdle  to  that,  some  pieces  of  silver  to  the  father  and  mo- 
ther. If  these  presents  arc  accepted,  he  is  admitted  as  a  lover, 
and  has  permission  to  go  into  an  adjoining  room  to  seek  his  in- 
tended bride,  who,  during  this  time,  has  remained  alone,  apart. 
The  betrothals  are  usually  celebrated  in  the  cemetery  ;  is  it  a  phi- 
losophical idea  or  a  religious  thought  which  leads  the  young  cou- 
ple thither  ?  Do  the  lovers,  as  they  exchange  rings  above  the 
dwellings  of  the  dead,  cast  their  eyes  towards  the  ground  and  say- 
to  themselves  that  there  is  the  termination  of  all  human  joys,  or 
them  towards  heaven  and  think  of  those  eternal  regions 
where  those  who  love  each  other  in  this  world  will  be  united  one 
day  to  separate  no  mo 

When  this  first  ceremony  is  over,  the  bride  goes,  with  a  woman 


who  is  her  interpreter,  to  make  a  tour  around  the  parish.  The 
feminine  orator  makes  a  speech,  and  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of 
her  auditors  for  her  who  is  soon  to  quit  her  happy  young  girl's 
life  to  devote  herself  to  the  cares  of  wife  and  mother;  and  each 
then  brings  Ik r  offering.  This  one  gives  wool  to  weave  her  gar- 
ments, that  one,  some  household  utensils,  or  linen,  or  a  pi 
silver.  This  is  the  complement  toher  dowry,  the  humble  treasure 
which  she  receives  with  joy  and  gratitude;  for  to  each  of  these 
modest  presents  is  attached  a  wish  from  the  heart,  and  an  affec- 
SCntiment.  The  rich  young  girls  also  make  this  nuptial 
collection;  if  they  do  not  need  the  gifts  presented  to  them,  they 
yet  love  to  place  around  them,  in  their  new  dwelling,  these  volun- 
tary tributes  of  friendship,  as  protecting  egides  or  amulets. 

The  wedding  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  All  the  relatives 
and  friends  for  several  leagues  round  are  invited.  The  bride  ap- 
peal! in  the  midst  of  the  guest.,  with  a  gilt  crown  which  does  not 
belong  to  her ;  she  borrows  it  in  the  morning  and  returns  it  in  the 
evening:  touching  and  melancholy  symbol  of  the  happiness  which 
shines  to  day  on  a  smiling  brow,  and  to-morrow  sheds  its  celestial 
gleams  over  another  countenance.  At  the  end  of  the  dinner,  the 
bride  advances  like  a  walkyrie  of  the  ancient  times,  and  herself 
pours  out  beer  for  all  her  guests  ;  then  new  presents  arc  made  to 
thank  her  for  her  hospitality,  and  she  quits  the  house  of  her  pa- 
rents to  enter  that  of  her  husband. 

In  some  parishes,  it  is  believed  that  the  dead  awaken  from  their 
long  sleep  tliree  times  a  year,  at  the  great  festivals  which  they 
kept  during  their  life-time  in  the  bosom  of  their  families — Christ- 
mas, Easter  and  St.  John's.  On  these  days,  their  nearest  relatives 
deposit  on  their  tombs  cups  of  milk,  and  little  pies  of  fish  com- 
monly called  in  the  country  pirogues,  in  order  that  when  they  rise 
from  the  ground  which  covers  their  coffins,  they  may  find  a  sou- 
venir of  the  fetes  which  rejoiced  them,  and  the  beloved  beings  who 
had  celebrated  these  in  their  company. 

After  having  repeatedly  seen  the  barracks  of  Viborg,  visited  its 
Greek  church  full  of  pictures  and  gilding,  traversed  its  environs, 
which  are  very  beautiful  and  very  picturesque,  conversed  by  turns 
with  the  officer,  the  merchant  and  the  citizen,  it  became  necessary 
that  I  should  think  of  continuing  my  route  towards  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  this  was  no  small  problem.  The  only  diligence  which 
existed  here  a  few  years  since  has  ceased  its  journeys,  and  one  in 
vain  invokes  the  aid  of  the  steamboat :  there  is  none.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  the  peasant's  cart,  and  to  give  myself 
up  to  the  miseries  of  a  route  which  enjoys  throughout  all  Finland 
a  just  celebrity.  Fortunately,  I  had  met  a  merchant  from  Lyons 
— M.  Bessin,  a  young  man  of  cultivated  mind,  gay  and  confident 
disposition,  who  was  proposing  to  make  the  same  trip,  and  I  joy- 
fully joined  him.  At  so  long  a  distance  from  one's  natal  soil,  iu 
the  midst  of  a  foreign  nation,  it  is  so  sweet  to  find  once  more  the 
melody  of  one's  mother  tongue,  to  press  the  hand  of  a  country- 
man, and  to  hear  France  spoken  of  with  love  and  enthusiasm. 

Behold  us,  therefore,  mounted  on  an  open  cart,  with  four  wheels, 
and  seating  ourselves  wherever  wc  could  find  a  place,— on  our 
trunks  and  valises,  our  bodies  without  support,  our  legs  hanging 
down,  occupied  in  balancing  ourselves  on  a  vacillating  scat,  and 
praying  Heaven  that  we  might  arrive  safe  and  sound  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. If  Searron  could  have  seen  us  on  our  tumbrel,  with  our 
hat-boxes  on  one  side,  our  carpet-bags  on  the  other,  our  oscilla- 
tions at  every  jolt,  he  would  have  added  one  chapter  more  to  his 
Roman  Gomique.  Nevertheless,  everything  went  well  for  the  spaco 
of  several  miles.  The  carriages  were  large  enough,  the  postilions 
honest  and  civil,  the  country  picturesque.  We  set  out  in  the 
evening,  and  enjoyed  one  of  those  beautiful  nights,  or,  rather,  one 
of  those  enchanting  twilights  which,  during  the  summer,  shed 
over  the  landscapes  of  the  north  so  many  soft  hues  of  light  and 
shade.  We  travelled  along  on  our  rude  seats,  now  contemplating 
in  silence  through  the  foliage  of"  the  trees,  the  purple  tints  of  the 
horizon,  which  the  sun  was  leaving  only  for  a  moment ;  now  re- 
minding each  other,  with  enthusiasm,  of  the  finest  sites  of  our 
country,  and  evoking  in  our  conversations,  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  forests  of  Finland,  the  smiling  aspects  of  our  valleys  aud 
mountains. 

My  travelling  companion  had  but  one  predilection,  which  an- 
noyed me  much.  He  was  perpetually  praising  tho  shores  of  the 
Phone  and  Saonc ;  while  I  asked  him  to  be  equally  enamored  of 
the  banks  of  the  Doub  and  the  mountains  of  Franchc-Compte, 
and  this  was  a  long  subject  of  discussion.  At  lust,  wc  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  it  was  agreed  that  our  beloved  provinces 
were  the  two  finest  countries,  and  their  inhabitants  the  most  ex- 
cellent people,  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

The  satisfaction  which  pervaded  our  hearts  when  wo  had  con- 
cluded and  settled  with  the  wisdom  of  diplomatists  all  the  articles 
of  this  patriotic  contract,  was  soon  seriously  disturbed  by  the  as- 
pect of  the  new  stations  where  we  changed  horses  and  carriages. 
Instead  of  the  large  carts  which  we  had  found  in  the  environs  of 
Viborg,  were  tumbrels  on  which  we  could  seat  ourselves  only  by 
crouching  on  our  trunks,  with  our  chins  on  our  knees.  Instead  of 
the  kind  and  officious  postilions  of  Finland,  here  were  peasants 
who  belonged  to  some  unknown  race,  and  who  might  have 
taken  for  savages  ;  civilization  had  as  yet  done  nothing  foi 
men ;  the  razor  had  not  touched  their  beards  ;  the  scissors  of  the 
coiffeur  had  never  approached  their  long  locks  tike  a  distaff  of  tow  ; 
no  tailor  had  meddled  with  their  garments.  They  wore  only  a 
huge  pair  of  boots,  and  a  shirt  knotted  around  their  waists  by  a 
colored  gi i die;  some  wore  a  round  linen  jacket  over  this  shirt; 
but  it  appeared  to  us  that  in  general  the  y  looked  upon  this  addi- 
tional garment  as  a  very  useless  luxury.  The  houses  where  we 
stopped  exhaled  a  fetid  odor.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  perceived  one  whose  aspect  seemed  inviting.  We  entered  the 
corridor;  it  was  occupied  by  four  pcac  ched  out  at  full 

length  on  the  floor.     In  the  adjoining  room,  a  woman   was  lying 


half  dressed  on  the  outside  of  a  bed.  We  attempted  to  sit  down, 
and  all  the  chairs  were  covered  with  such  thick  dust  that  we  could 
not.  Our  intention  on  entering  had  been  to  a«k  a  cup  of  milk  ; 
wc  had  but  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  pieces  of  broken  dishes  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  to  forget  immediately  the  most  imperious 
thirst. 

As  for  the  route  over  which  our  postilion  was  conducting  us — 
what  shall  we  say  of  it !  In  what  language,  in  what  dictionary, 
shall  we  find  words  sufficiently  characteristic  to  represent  these 
remnants  of  pavements  interrupted  by  crevasses,  furrowed  by 
ruts,  these  masses  of  stones,  thrown  pell-mell,  the  impetuous 
bounds  of  our  cart,  and  these  perpetual  vacillations!  At  every 
instant  we  were  obliged  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  our  equipage  in 
order  not  to  roll  into  a  rut,  or  to  extend  both  hands  over  our  bag- 
gage to  prevent  its  being  lost  in  the  road.  After  half  an  hour  of 
travelling,  or  more  properly,  of  stormy  navigation,  over  these 
rocks  and  reefs,  the  padlock  of  one  of  our  trunks  had  broken  to 
pieces,  one  of  our  valises  was  broken,  one  of  our  carpet-bags  torn, 
and  a  hat-box  in  fragments.  On  our  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg, 
all  that  we  had  packed  with  rare  traveller's  dexterity  was  over- 
turned, rumpled,  and  covered  with  mud  and  dust. 

Sonv  ( if  the  province,  who  believe  that  the  dead  can,  at 

certain  periods,  visit  their  houses,  and  who  have  no  desire  to  seo 
them,  place  the  coffin  which  they  are  conveying  to  the  cemetery  on 
the  roughest  cart,  and  subject  it  to  the  most  violent  jolts,  in  order 
that  the  poor  deceased  persons  may  remember  in  their  graves  tho 
fatigues  of  this  cruel  route,  and  not  be  tempted  to  repeat  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  roads  and  post  carriages  of  Viborg  havo 
been  made  with  the  same  intentions  towards  foreigners,  and  those 
who  have  originated  the  idea  have  perfectly  attained  their  object. 
I  am  very  sure  that,  unless  absolutely  compelled,  not  a  traveller 
who  has  known  by  experience  the  hardships  of  the  road  from 
Viborg  would  bra\e  them  again. 

At  about  eight  leagues  from  St.  Petersburg,  our  coachman 
stopped  his  horses  at  the  foot  of  n  large  wooden  barrier  which 
crosses  the  road,  took  off  his  hat  respectfully,  and  entered  with 
profound  humility  a  house  guarded  by  sentinels.  AVe  were  on 
the  Russian  frontier,  and  this  was  the  custom-house.  Meanwhile, 
Finland  has  been  incorporated  with  Russia  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Probably  it  is  not  yet  confident  enough  of  its  own  self- 
control  and  its  own  intelligence  to  undertake  the  care  of  inspecting 
and  judging  the  travellers  who  arrive  in  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
From  the  province  of  Viborg,  conquered  by  Peter  the  Great,  one 
enters  that  of  St.  Petersburg  as  into  a  foreign  country. 

Two  men  came  to  take  our  trunks  and  examine  them  with 
minute  care.  The  books  especially  attracted  their  attention.  I 
had  had  the  precaution  to  send  back  to  Stockholm  all  the  books 
of  history  or  literature  which  I  had  collected  during  my  stay  in 
Finland ;  I  had  left  only  a  Russian  dictionary  and  a  Russian 
romance  of  Sagoskir.  A  superior  employe  took  these  works, 
turned  over  their  leaves  to  assure  himself  that  they  contained  no 
fraud,  and  to  shelter  himself  from  all  suspicion,  showed  them  to 
one  cf  his  colleagues.  After  this  double  inquisition,  my  innocent 
Russian  books  were  restored  to  me  ;  but  an  unfortunate  leaf  that 
strayed  from  a  French  journal  prolonged  the  inspection  a  good 
half  hour.  The  employes  re-examined  my  effects,  one  after 
another,  to  sec  if  they-could  not  find  some  other  fragment  from 
these  fatal  leaves,  and  as  I  had  none,  wc  were  very  civilly  dis- 
missed. 

After  the  employes  of  the  custom-house,  the  mailrc  dr  poxle  had 
his  turn.  He  came  to  ask  to  see  our  podoroshna,  otherwise  tho 
official  title  in  virtue  of  which  a  traveller  obtains  horses  along  his 
route.  After  having  collected  the  tax  due  him,  he  pointed  with 
his  finger  to  a  cabaret,  red  as  the  nose  of  a  toper,  and  asked  if  wc 
would  not  enter  to  drink,  he  said,  a  good  bottle  of  wine.  This 
time  it  seemed  to  us  that  he  went  beyond  the  regulations,  and,  in 
spite  of  our  respect  for  his  embroidered  cap  and  green-col  larcd 
coat,  we  thought  we  might,  without  being  guilty  of  any  great  in- 
subordination, resist  his  demands.  At  the  following  station,  a 
new  examination  of  the  podoroshna  and  a  new  tax  was  made. 

We  were  now  only  four  leagues  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  might 
have  believed  ourselves  still  in  the  midst  of  the  sombre  and  silent 
regions  of  Nordland  ;  for,  on  all  sides,  wc  saw  only  a  dense  forest 
of  pines  and  birches,  and  not  a  steeple,  not  a  dwelling.  At  last, 
we  arrived  at  the  barrier  guarded  by  half  a  dozen  sentinels  and  a 
battalion  of  grenadiers.  A  revenue  officer  examined  our  trunks 
again;  another  minutely  inspected  our  pipers;  thank  God!  it  is 
over,  and  we  are  at  St.  Petersburg.  Not  at  all ;  tho  puissant 
masters  of  St.  Petersburg,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  have. 
covered  so  vast  a  space  with  edifices,  aspire  to  occupy  one  still 
more  vast;  and,  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  remove  the  barriers 
of  their  capital,  have,  by  a  wise  precaution,  placed  them  at  a  good 
league  from  its  actual  limits.  Wc,  therefore,  travelled  another 
whole  hour  on  our  cart,  dancing  like  pasteboard  dolls,  and  sup- 
porting, with  wonderful  resignation,  unexpected  jolts.  The  first 
thing  we  sought,  on  our  arrival  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  was, 
I  confess,  neither  the  marble  church  of  Isaac,  the  winter  ] 
nor  any  other  edifice  whose  magnificence  the  Traveller's  Guide  had 
painted  in  official  metaphors;  it  was  a  hotel.  This  first  incursion 
intra  Dtunu  procured  us  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  as  we  paid 
five  francs  for  an  hour's  rest,  that  we  were  iu  the  city-  of  Europe 
where  life  is  the  most  costly- 


Mind. — The  mind  perceives  by  occasion  of  outward  obj. 
much  more  than  is  ieprc.-eiited  to  it  by  sense,  as  a  learned  man 
docs  in  the  best-written  book  than  an  illiterate  person  or  brute. 
To  the  eyes  of  both  the  same  characters  will  .->  ear;  but  the. 
learned  man,  iu  those  characters,  will  sec  heave!  irth,  sun,  and 
stars — read  profound   theorems  of  phi!  ometrj — learn 

of  new  knowledge  from  them,  and  admire  the  wisdom 
of  tho  composer;  while,  to  the  oilier,  nothing  appears  but  black 
strokes  drawn  on  white  paper. —  Cudicorth. 
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SPRING    GARDEN    INSTITUTE,    AND    FOUNTAIN,    SPRING    GARDEN    STREET,   PHILADELPHIA. 


T1EW8  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

M.  M.  Ballot,  Esq. — Dear  Sir : — For  the  sake  of  diversify- 
ing my  narrative,  and  not  to  appear  too  partial  to  New  England, 
I  will,  if  you  please,  drop  "  the  thread  of  my  discourse  "  at  New 
London,  and  give  you  a  sketch  of  a  recent  trip  to  the  "  city  of 
brotherly  love,"  and  its  results  pictorially.  Behold  me  then,  with 
carpet-bag  in  hand,  on  a  dnll,  misty  morning  in  the  dog  days 
(last  past),  sauntering  up  Dork  Street  from  the  entrejiot  of  the 
N.  J.  R.  R-,  past  the  Exchange  ;  dodging  among  the  various  and 
numerous  omnibii  and  through  Third  Street,  where  printers'  dev- 
ils "  most  do  congregate,"  to  Chestnut,  and  thence  to  116,  the 
depot  whenrc  the  Philadclphians  derive  their  weekly  feast  in  the 
shape  of  the  "Pictorial.  I  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Winch,  your  gentlemanly  and  hospitable  agent,  who,  it  Bcems, 
was  expecting  me,  and   after  spending   an  hour  in  arranging  our 

Flans  of  operation  for  the  morrow,  I  sought  for  quarters,  which 
found  at  the  United  States,  opposite  the  custom-house,  and  I 
recognize  my  usual  good  fortune  in  the  selection  of  this  house  as 
my  stopping-place.  In  the  morning,  procuring  a  vehicle,  we 
drove  through  Arch  Street  to  Broad,  and  up  Broad  to  the  new 
"  Central  High  School,"  on  the  corner  of  Green,  Broad  and 
Brandywine  Streets,  a  view  of  which  is  given  on  the  opposite 
page.  For  the  following  information  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
John  L.  Hart,  LL.D.,  the  principal  of  the  instituiion,  who  will 
please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  furnishing  it. 
This  school,  like  the  free  academy  of  New  York  and  the  high 
schools  of  our  other  American  cities,  grew  out  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  common  school  system.  The  common  or  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia  began  in 'l 818.  For  the  first  eighteen  years,  or 
until  1836,  their  existence  wus  one  continued  struggle.  They 
were  organized  originally  on  the  same  basis  as  the  almshouse, 
namely,  as  a  provision  for  the  poor.  Their  doors  were  open  on- 
ly to  those  who  came '-in  formn  pauperis,  and  they  were  emphati- 
cally, and  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  poor  schools.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  not  even  the  indigent,  for  whose  benefit  they 


were  designed,  would  attend  them ;  and  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
years  the  system  stood  where  it  began— confessedly  a  failure. 
Wiser  counsels  at  length  prevailed.  The  stigma  of  pauperism 
was  removed  by  allowing  all  to  attend  who  chose,  rich  or  poor, 
thus  making  them  really  public  or  common  schools.  They  were 
at  the  same  time  made  better  worth  attending,  by  being  supplied 
with  a  more  adequate  array  of  teachers.  More  than  all,  a  special 
inducement  to  attendance  and  to  excellence  in  the  public  schools, 
was  furnished  by  (he  establishment  of  one  Central  High  School, 
for  the  more  thorough  instruction  of  successful  competitors  from 
the  schools  of  lower  grade.  The  primary  and  main  end  of 
the  high  school  has  been  to  elevate  the  whole  system  with  which 
it  is  connected.  It  has  accomplished  in  this  respect  all  that  was 
expected  of  it.  Both  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  of  the  lower 
schools  have  been  stimulated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ac- 
tivity, and  their  popularity  has  kept  pace  with  their  progress. 
When  the  high  school  was  first  projected,  there  were  only  about 
7000  or  8000  pupils  in  the  public  schools  ;  there  arc  now  more 
than  53,000.  When  the  school  was  first  opened,  candidates  went 
to  the  lower  schools  the  teim  required,  only  in  obedience  to  an 
odious  restriction  of  law.  Now  those  lower  schools  have  become 
most  attractive  places  of  education,  and  some  of  the  richest  and 
most  aristocratic  people  of  the  city  send  their  children  there,  not 
merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  high  school,  but  because  they 
offer  the  best  training  which  the  city  affords  for  a  common  English 
education.  The  high  school  was  first  opened  in  October,  1838, 
by  the  appointment  of  four  professors  and  the  admission  of  sixty- 
three  students.  During  the  seventeen  years  that  it  has  been  m 
operation,  innumerable  students  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  its 
course  of  instruction.  It  has  gradually  increased  in  size,  until  it 
now  numbers  twelve  professors,  four  assistants  and  six  hundred 
students,  instructed  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $20,000.  It 
has  a  liberal  course  of  study,  running  through  four  years,  differ- 
ing somewhat  from  a  college  course,  but  equivalent  to  it,  and 
those  students  who  complete  the  course  receive  regularly  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  a  charter  to  this  effect  hav- 
ing been  granted  by  the  legislature.  The  success  of  the  Philadel- 
phia high  school  contributed  largely  to  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  free  academy,  an  institution  of  similar  character  and 
on  a  still  more  liberal  footing.  Both  of  these  noble  institutions, 
as  well  as  all  the  subordinate  subsidiary  schools  by  which  they 
are  fed,  are  absolutely  and  entirely  free,  the  only  test  and  the  only 
chance  of  admission  to  them  being  the  individual  and  personal 
merit  of  the  applicants  themselves.     The  building  originally  erect- 


ed for  the  high  school  was  on  East  Fcnn  Square,  just  back  of 
the  U.  S.  Mint.  In  1853,  however,  a  favorable  opportunity  oc- 
curred for  selling  the  premises,  which  had  become  very  noisy. 
The  controllers  thereupon  proceeded  to  purchase  a  site  and 
erect  a  building  elsewhere.  The  lot  selected  for  the  new  building 
is  on  the  cast  side  of  Broad  Street,  having  Green  Street  for  a 
boundary  on  the  north,  and  Brandywine  Street  on  the  south.  It 
has  a  front  of  150  feet  and  a  depth  of  95  feet,  and  the  building  is 
100  feet  long  by  75  wide,  and  82  feet  high  to  the  floor  of  the  ob- 
servatory. The  building,  finished  and  furnished,  was  dedicated 
to  the  purposes  of  its  erection  on  the  28th  of  June,  1854.  The 
cost  of  the  lot  was  $1 7,000.  The  entire  cost  of  the  lot,  building 
and  furniture  (not  including  apparatus)  was  $75,000.  The  school 
has  an  astronomical  apparatus  valued  at  $6000,  and  an  appara- 
tus in  physics  valued  at  $13,000.  The  building  is  constructed 
throughout  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  good  materials  and  with 
a  main  reference  to  utility  rather  than  ornament,  although  the  lat- 
ter has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  high  school — on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Spring  Garden 
Streets — is  the  "  Spring  Garden  Institute,"  shown  at  the  top  of 
this  page,  which  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  free  reading- 
room  and  library,  and  other  means  of  disseminating  knowledge 
among  a  class  who  would,  without  the  aid  of  this  valuable  insti- 
tution, perhaps  waste  the  time  which  they  are  now  enabled  to  im- 
prove and  render  valuable,  by  having  at  hand  the  appliances  of  a 
library  and  reading-room  of  the  most  approved  kind.  Since  the 
establishment  of  this  undertaking,  the  commissioners  of  Kensing- 
ton have  started  a  similar  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
district  will  follow  the  example,  until  all  are  possessed  of  institu- 
tions of  a  like  character  and  object.  Spring  Garden  Street,  or 
rather  that  portion  of  it  near  to  Broad,  is  a  model  street,  and  it 
is  a  cause  for  great  regret  that  there  are  not  more  such  in  the  city. 
The  Odd  Fellows'  Broadway  Hall,  an  engraving  of  which  is 
also  given,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  last  described  build- 
ings, and  is,  as  its  name  implies,  devoted  to  the  meetings  of  the 
various  lodges  of  that  benevolent  order.  I  did  not  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sec  the  interior,  and  hence  cannot  speak  of  it  as  I  could 
wish.  The  building  is  of  brick,  stuccoed ;  and  the  ornamental 
caps  to  the  windows,  with  ihe  cornice,  and  the  statues  of  Hope 
and  Charity  thereon,  give  it  a  very  handsome  appearance.  From 
this  section  of  the  city,  wo  drove  to  Market  Street  railroad  bridge 
over  the  Schuylkill,  which  we  crossed,  and  speedily  found  our- 
selves in  the  straggling  suburban  village  of  West  Philadelphia 
(now  consolidated  with  the  city  proper). 


~    •-  •'  • 
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NEW  DROVE  YARDS,  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA. 


Our  object  in  visiting  this  section  was  to  find  "  Landsdowne," 
the  scat  of  the  Penn  family,  and  as  our  information  was  rather 
scant  regarding  its  locality,  heing  limited  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  we  were  compelled  to  seek  for 
knowledge  as  we  proceeded.  After  several  unsuccessful  inquiries, 
we  were  put  upon  the  right  track,  and  a  short  drive  hrought  us  to 
the  ancient  and  dilapidated  gate  lodge  that  was,  where  we  were 
accosted  by  half  a  dozen  colored  persons,  great  and  small,  accom- 
panied by  as  many  dogs,  all  of  whom  resided  apparently  in  the 
house  which  had  once  been  handsome,  but  was  now  very  much 
decayed.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries,  they  informed  us  that  the 
place  we  sought  was  "  'bout  half  a  mile  frough  dc  woods,  dough 
dere  aint  much  dcrc  to  sec  now,  kasc  de  house  burnt  down  a  year 
ago  fourth  o'  July,  and  derc  aint  ony  the  bare  walls  standing. 
You  can  drive  frough  dough,  ony  look  out  when  you  cum  to  de 
bridge,  kase  it  aint  very  strong,  and  you'll  most  likely  have  to 
our  hoss,  and  go  de  resi  of  de  way  afoot."  This  was  rather 
discouraging,  but  we  resolved  to  try  it,  and  followed  his  directions 
and  the  road,  which  led  through  the  woods  before  us,  and  which 
had  been  a  handsome  carriage  drive,  but  had  degenerated  into  a 
corduroy  road  filled  with  sloughs  and  pools,  which  we  had  to  use 
some  care  to  avoid.  At  the  end  of  half  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  stand 
still  and  a  plank  road  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  was  an 
emergency  not  provided  for,  and  we  were  completely  at  a  loss  to 
find  the  thread  of  our  journey.  A  careful  search  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  plank  road  supplied  no  evidence  of  a  continuance  of 
the  carriage  drive,  and  there  being  no  house  near,  and   no  person 


in  sight,  of  whom  to  inquire,  we  were  again  at  fault.  We  resolv- 
ed, however,  to  try  the  other  side,  and  finding  a  pair  of  bars,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  our  team  over  an  embankment  and  through 
the  fence  into  the  wood,  where  there  was  nothing  to  guide  us  what- 
ever. Taking  the  range  of  the  road  we  had  so  far  travelled  upon, 
however,  we  picked  our  way  among  and  between  the  trees,  until 
wc  descended  into  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  and  joyfully  recog- 
nized the  bridge  spoken  of,  from  whence  the  drive  was  seen  wind- 
ing among  the  trees,  and  far  in  the  distance  a  glimpse  of  the 
buildings  was  caught  through  the  waving  foliage.  Following 
the  road  which  led  through  some  most  charming  scenery,  at  the 
distance  of  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  entered  upon  a  spacious  lawn, 
comprising  some  ten  or  twelve  acres,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
the  ruins  of  a  once  princely  mansion,  the  abode  of  wealth  and 
luxury.  We  spent  an  hour  in  rambling  about  the  spacious 
grounds,  in  visiting  the  mansion  and  out  buildings,  and  admiring 
the  noble  trees,  one  of  which — a  splendid  pine — is  shown  in  the 
engraving,  until,  tired  of  our  ramble  I  sat  down  to  make  the 
sketch  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  page.  When  William 
Penn  founded  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  built  a  mansion  for 
himself  on  the  Delaware,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  which 
was  called  "  Pennsbury."  It  was  a  very  handsome  building  for 
those  days,  and  was  called  "  Pcnn's  jfalace."  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  his  heirs  and  successors  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  then  heir  ot  the  province,  deeming  it  too  far 
from  the  city  to  be  convenient,  built  Landsdowne  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, about  four  miles  from   the  city.     The  situation  is  admirable, 
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the  residence  of  one  of  England's  noblemen  than  of  an  American 
country  scat.  After  the  revolution,  it  was  rented  as  a  country 
residence,  and  was  occupied  by  many  of  the  first  families  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  succession.  It  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
late  Wm.  Iirigham,  Esq.,  of  whose  estate  it  still  forms  a  part. 
About  five  years  since,  Granville  John  Penn,  the  present  head  of 
the  Penn  family,  residing  in  England,  visited  this  country,  and 
gave  a  picnic  on  the  grounds  to  many  of  the  wealthy  families  ot 
the  city.  The  prestige  of  the  place  was  revived  to  a  great  extent, 
and  it  became  a  fashionable  drive  to  visit  Landsdowne,  the  aristo- 
cratic abode  of  past  times.  For  many  years  its  sole  occupants 
were  the  family  whose  business  it  was  to  care  for  the  premises  and 
show  the  place  to  visitors.  In  their  absence,  some  two  years  since, 
a  party  of  rowdies  from  the  city  set  it  on  fire  by  the  careless  use  of 
fireworks,  one  fourth  of  July,  and  the  hare  walls  alone  tell  the 
story  of  its  past  magnificence.  The  next  object  of  our  visit  was 
the  new  Drove  Yards,  recently  established  and  opened  for  the  use 
of  the  drovers  who  supply  the  market  of  this  metropolis  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  result  of  our  visit  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  which  exhibits  the  hotel  kf  pt  by  Mr.  Nelson  Wertz, 
and  a  portion  of  the  yard  for  neat  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  The  place  is 
new,  having  been  but  recently  opened  for  use.  We  partook  of  a 
substantial  dinner  at  the  hotel  and  drove  back  to  the  city,  where  I 
spent  the  afternoon  in  sketching  various  localities  of  interest,  and 
in  visiting  some  of  the  most  notable  public  buildings.  The  result 
of  my  second  day's  experience  I  shall  furnish  in  another  series. 
Meantime,  I  am  respectfully  your  artist,  Neutral  Timt. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LOVE  THY  MOTHER. 

BT  Annua  roRRisrcB. 

Love,  0  lore  thy  mother ! 
In  her  eyes  thou  mayest  see 
Her  deep,  ardent  lore  for  thee  : 

Love  her  more  than  any  other. 

Think,  that  when  thou  wcrt  a  child. 
She  wiped  away  thy  sorrowing  tears, 
And  calmed  thy  many  idle  fears 

With  gentle  care  and  mild. 

Think,  that  when  thou  older  grew, 
How  she  watched  thy  wayward  jouth, 
Instructed  thee  in  heavenly  truth — 

Taught  thee  all  tho  good  thou  knew. 

Love,  0  lore  thy  mother ! 

Let  thy  prayers  to  heaven  ascend 
For  thy  earliest,  truest  friend — 

For  thy  mother ! 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE   LONG   NIGHT. 

BT  FREDERICK  WARD  SAUNDERS. 

We  had  weathered  Cape  Horn,  made  the  greater  part  of  our 
northing,  and  under  a  eloud  of  canvass,  with  a  spanking  breeze, 
were  rapidly  approaching  our  portof  destination.  Mr.  Brady,  the 
second  mate,  was  attempting  to  walk  a  crack  between  the  quarter 
deck  planks.  Having  watched  him  until  it  became  evident  that 
the  feat  would  remain  unaccomplished,  I  determined  to  get  him 
into  his  story-telling  mood.  Going  over  to  the  weather  side  of 
the  quarterdeck,  I  accosted  him. 

"Well,  Mr.  Brady,"  said  I,  "in  another  month  from  this,  I 
suppose  we  will  be  coming  over  this  same  spot,  homeward  bound." 

"  You  may,"  he  replied,  "  be  coming  this  way,  but  I  sha'n't.  I 
intend  to  leave,  and  try  another  craft  when  we  get  into  Valpy," 
(sailor  for  Valparaiso.)  "  I  don't  believe  in  staying  too  long  by 
one  ship, — get  too  well  known." 

"  But  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  mate's  berth,"  I  continued. 
"  Isn't  it  possible  all  the  vessels  in  port  may  be  supplied  ?  In  that 
case,  I  suppose  you  will  return  with  us." 

"No  fear  of  their  all  being  supplied.  Why,  bless  your  heart, 
times  have  so  changed  from  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  when 
if  a  man  once  got  a  chance  as  mate  of  a  vessel,  he  stuck  by  her 
as  long  as  one  plank  held  to  another.  If  I  leave,  of  course  the 
ship  will  be  wanting  another  second  mate,  which  will  be  supplied 
by  some  discontented  chap  from  on  board  one  of  the  other  ves- 
sels ;  that  will  leave  a  vacancy,  into  which  I  shall  slip  ;  that's  the 
way  it's  done,  yon  see.  Now,  in  my  grandfather's  time,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  leaving  a  ship  until  he  was  turned  out  of  her ; 
but  it  wasn't  an  easy  thing  to  turn  my  grandfather  out  of  a  ves- 
sel. He  stayed  by  one  ship  eight  years  after  the  owners  had  dis- 
charged him,  and  they  couldn't  get  rid  of  him  at  any  price.  My 
grandfather  had  a  genius  for  getting  into  scrapes ;  but  then  he 
was  equally  good  at  getting  out  of  them — " 

"  Most  of  your  stories  seem  to  relate  to  your  grandfather," 
said  I,  interrupting  him.     "  Wasn't  your  father  a  sailor,  also  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  continued  ;  "  he  was  a  sailor,  of  course  ;  but 
he  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  my  grandfather.  It  is  a  little  singu- 
lar, but  it  sometimes  happens  so  in  families,  and  it  has  always 
been  so  in  ours.  I  mean  the  smart  and  really  remarkable  men 
only  come  every  second  gener.-.tion." 

"  That  is  to  say,  your  grandfather  being  the  last,  you  are  the 
ne.rt  remarkable  man." 

"  Well,  ahem  ! — yes,  you  are  not  far  out  of  the  way.  But  as  I 
was  saying,  my  grandfather,  with  all  his  good  qualities,  had  some 
few  faults,  or  what  at  that  time  were  so  considered — he  would 
never  leave  a  bottle  while  there  was  a  drop  left,  and  he  was  no 
ways  famous  for  telling  the  truth.  But  to  offset  that,  he  was  no 
ways  bigoted  in  the  matter  of  religion.  I  don't  believe  ho  ever 
saw  the  inside  of  a  church,  except  such  times  as  he  was  being 
married ;  and  another  little  thing  that  used  to  cause  him  some 
trouble — if  he  saw  anything  he  wanted,  he  was  bound  lo  have  it  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  no  matter  to  whom  it  chanced  to  belong,  and 
there  was  no  end  of  the  money  the  owners  had  to  pay  to  get  him 
out  of  difficulty  occasioned  by  such  little  frolics. 

"Having  served  u  pretty  long  apprenticeship  lxforc  the  mast  and 
in  the  minor  offiivs,  lie  was  promoted  to  a  chief  mate's  berth  on 
board  a  West  India  trader  -.ailing  out  of  Londonderry,  and  for  a 
time  everything  went  on  smoothly.  The  captain  liked  him,  for  he 
-ood  sailor,  and  took  a  deal  of  work  off  his  hands;  the  own- 
ers liked  him  because  he  was  a  prompt,  go  ahead  chap,  and  stopped 
at  nothing — and  many's  the  heap  of  savings  they  made  over  and 
above  their  regular  profit  on  what  he  smuggled  for  them. 

"  The  owners  were  willing  lo  put  up  with  ali  my  grandfather's 
little  peccadilloes,  but  there  was  one  thing  they  would  not  put  up 
with.  For  some  reason  or  other,  every  trip  he  made  to  the  West 
Indies,  the  cargo  would  fall  short  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 
If  it  had  only  happened  once  or  twice,  they  would  have  pat 

;  but  occu.  voyage,  they  began  to  think 

it   might   be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way,  and  informed  the 
captain  and  mate  that  they  should  hold  them  responsible  for  what- 
ilicre  might  be  in  future. 

"The   captain    growled   and    protested,    and    my   grandfather 
1  the  third  commandment  all   to  Hinders,  but  it  made  no 
nee,  the  on  firm,  and  they  had  to  make  the  I 

it.     But  this  arrangement  had  no  effect  at  all,  for  the  next  trip,  the 


cargo  fell  short  more  than  ever,  and  tho  owners  began  to  get  their 
backs  up. 

"  It  was  the  same  in  those  times  as  it  is  at  present,  the  chief 
mate  had  charge  of  receiving  and  delivering  the  cargo  ;  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  began  to  suspect  my  grandfather, 
and  intimated  to  him  that  if  there  was  any  more  deficiency,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  dispense  with  his  valuable  services.  But,  as 
if  to  convince  them  bow  unjust  were  their  suspicions,  not  only  the 
freight,  but  provisions,  spare  rigging,  and  everything  else  fell  short 
the  next  time.  The  owners,  however,  couldn't  see  how  that 
proved  his  innocence,  so  they  told  him  at  once  they  didn't  want 
him  any  longer  in  their  employ. 

"  It  was  an  easy  thing  to  say  they  didn't  want  him,  but  a  very 
different  affair  to  get  rid  of  a  lad  of  my  grandfather's  complexion. 
Ships  were  not  plenty  in  those  days,  and  a  mate's  berth  was  not 
to  be  had  every  day  for  the  asking.  Neither  were  men  who  were 
qualified  for  mates  as  numerous  as  they  might  have  been  ;  so 
there  would  be  difficulty  on  both  sides — for  him  to  get  another 
situation,  and  for  them  to  fill  his  place ;  and  he  took  the  best  care 
that  they  should  find  it  uncommonly  difficult. 

"  My  grandfather  had  lots  of  friends  in  the  town — in  fact,  he 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  everybody  except  the  police;  accord- 
ingly, all  who  would  have  applied  for  the  vacant  berth  either  held 
back  from  good  will  to  him,  or  were  frightened  out  of  it  by  some 
rather  broad-shouldered  threats  that  were  knocking  about  among 
my  grandfather's  chums.  So  by  the  time  the  ship  was  ready  for 
sea,  the  owners  in  despair  of  finding  any  one  to  take  his  place, 
were  obliged  cither  to  keep  the  vessel  in  port,  or  allow  him  to 
make  another  voyage. 

"  My  grandfather  was  highly  delighted  with  the  success  of  his 
plan,  and  made  no  doubt  he  would  be  able  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  next  voyage.  But  the  owners  had  quite  another  idea;  they 
were  resolved  that  he  should  not  go  in  the  ship  again  at  any  price, 
and  accordingly  sent  over  to  Greenock  for  a  little  red-headed 
Scotchman,  one  Sandy  McDonald,  a  sort  of  relative  of  one  of  the 
owners — you  know  how  it  is  with  these  Scotch,  if  they  can  claim 
any  connection  whatever,  it's  all  the  same  as  if  they  were  brothers, 
like  the  links  of  a  cable — well,  as  I  was  saying,  he  was  a  sort  of 
one-horse  cousin  of  theirs,  and  they  were  determined  he  should 
have  the  berth  the  very  next  voyage,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
trouble  about  the  matter,  they  kept  him  waiting  for  the  ship  to 
come  in. 

"  My  grandfather  was  taken  considerably  aback,  when  upon  his 
arrival  he  learned  the  state  of  affairs ;  but  though  somewhat  both- 
ered, he  did  not  despair  of  making  things  come  round  right  before 
it  was  time  to  sail  again.  Having  loaded  the  ship,  it  was  of 
course  his  duty  to  sec  her  discharged ;  this  occupied  some  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  ho  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  worry 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Sandy.  He  pretended  to  have 
taken  a  wonderful  liking  for  him,  and  did  his  utmost  to  initiate 
him  into  his  new  berth,  explaining  and  showing,  until  Sandy 
became  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ship  as  if  he  had  sailed  in  her 
a  dozen  years ;  it  was  Sandy  here,  and  Sandy  there,  until  the  inno- 
cent little  Scotchman  was  quite  won  over,  and  notwithstanding  the 
hard  stories  he  had  heard  concerning  him  (which  were  of  course 
all  false),  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  my  grandfather 
might  have  been  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was  little  short  of  a  saint 
in  Londonderry. 

"The  time  drew  near  for  the  ship  to  sail,  and  still  my  grand- 
father was  in  doubt  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue  to  get  rid 
of  Sandy;  he  couldn't  employ  forcible  means,  and  as  for  tricks, 
the  Scotchman  had  been  cautioned  by  the  owners,  and  was  con- 
stantly on  his  guard.  Time  passed  on  till  the  ship  was  ready  for 
sea,  the  clearance  papers  were  obtained  from  the  custom  house, 
and  everything  was  in  readiness  to  haul  into  the  stream  with  the 
morning  tide.  My  grandfather  was  wild  with  excitement ;  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  in  tho  ship,  and  go  he  would.  All  at 
once  an  idea  struck  him;  Sandy  and  himself  both  stopped  at  the 
same  tavern — a  great,  old-fashioned  rattle-trap  of  a  house,  with 
more  ells,  wings  and  gables  than  you  will  find  in  a  modern  coun- 
try village.  Now,  my  grandfather  was  mighty  thick  and  great 
friends  with  a  smart  little  chambermaid  belonging  to  the  honse. 
Having  got  the  idea  into  his  head,  it  didn't  take  him  long  to  com- 
municate it  to,  and  make  a  confederate  of  the  girl.  With  her 
assistance  everything  was  arranged ;  she  was  to  pretend,  when 
Sandy  wished  to  retire,  that  having  understood  he  would  remain 
on  board  the  ship,  she  had  given  his  room  to  another  person,  and 
the  only  vacant  bed  remaining  was  in  a  double-bedded  room,  one 
of  which  was  occupied  by  my  grandfather,  while  the  room  itself 
was  to  be  in  an  out  of  the  way  gable  of  the  rambling  old  tavern, 
which  was  seldom  used.  So  much  was  to  be  the  part  of  the  play 
in  which  the  girl  was  to  act ;  the  rest  was  to  be  done  by  my  grand- 
father. But  the  sly  baggage  had  an  eye  to  her  own  interests  (as 
girls  are  apt  to  have),  and  played  a  rather  stronger  game  than  was 
anticipated. 

"It  was  quite  late  when  Sandy  came  up  from  the  ship  that 
night,  hut  my  grandfather  was  on  hand  for  him,  and  opened  his 
batteries  at  once.  As  friendly  as  he  had  been  to  the  poor  little 
Scotchman  before,  it  was  nothing  to  the  real  love  and  affection  he 
entertained  for  him  at  that  moment ;  he  shook  hands  with  him 
half  a  score  of  times,  and  almost  shed  tears  to  think  the  next 
morning  would  separate  them.  Sandy  was  clearly  overcome,  for 
he  had  taken  quite  a  liking  for  my  grandfather,  so  they  agreed  to 
make  a  night  of  it  as  it  was  to  be  the  hist. 

"  My  grandfather's  idea  was  to  get  Sandy  with  rather  more 
whiskey  aboard  than  he  could  well  manage.  But  these  Scotch- 
men can  carry  off  a  wonderful  quantity,  (specially  when  they 
don't  have  to  pay  for  it  themselves;  and  he  found  it  so,  for  by  the 

•  tndy  was  reduced   to  the  proper  stale,  he  began  to 
little  quecrish  himself.     But  that  didn't  much  matter,  for  Sandy 


was  in  a  worse  condition ;  so  picking  up  what  seemed  to  In 
a  dozen  candlesticks  at  once,  and  in  company  with  a  score  of 
Sandys  at  the  very  lowest  calculation,  they  went  up  to  their  room 
and  turned  into  a  couple  of  about  as  skittish  beds  as  you'll  haul  in 
a  country  tavern.  My  grandfather  owned  that  it  was  at  least  fif- 
teen minutes  before  he  could  catch  and  calm  down  his  bed  suffi- 
ciently to  get  into  it. 

"  It  didn't  take  long  for  my  grandfather  to  sleep  off  the  effects 
of  what  he  had  aboard,  for  he  was  a  veteran  in  tho  service,  and 
had  been  through  no  end  of  just  such  campaigns  before ;  but  it 
was  only  an  occasional  affair  with  the  Scotchman,  and  ho  lay  as 
qui't  and  stupid  as  a  wet  Sunday. 

"  Having  stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  made  the  usual  amount 
of  waking  noises,  my  grandfather  proceeded  to  make  the  Scotch- 
man fast,  tying  his  hands  and  feet  to  the  corresponding  bed-posts 
as  he  lay ;  then  with  a  silk  handkerchief  bound  over  his  mouth,  ho 
had  him  safely  bound  to  the  bedstead. 

"  As  Sandy  didn't  wake,  my  grandfather  turned  in  for  another 
snooze.  In  common  with  roost  sailors,  he  was  a  bard  si 
and  kept  it  up,  how  long  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  awoke  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  he  had  overslept  himself.  Still,  it  was  as 
dark  as  ever  outside,  at  least  no  light  came  in  at  the  window. 
The  lamp,  however,  had  burned  very  low.  Thinking  that  morn- 
ing couldn't  be  far  off,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  went  off 
into  another  doze. 

"  When  he  awoke  the  next  time,  the  lamp  had  burned  itself  out, 
and  the  half  extinguished  wick  was  offering  up  a  cloud  of  incense 
to  the  memory  of  the  departed  whales  that  had  thus  far  supplied 
it  with  oil.  He  now  began  to  grow  rather  nervous,  and  would 
have  gone  down  into  the  bar  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  night,  but 
he  didn't  care  to  be  seen  about  the  house  at  unseasonable  hours, 
lest  suspicion  might  rest  on  him  as  to  the  disappearance  of  Sandy, 
whose  absence  would  occasion  inquiry  in  the  morning.  So  he 
amused  himself  as  best  he  might  with  whistling  and  lecturing  the 
poor  Scotchman,  who  seemed  to  be  in  no  quiet  frame  of  mind,  to 
judge  from  tho  way  he  flounced  about  on  the  bed,  in  the  erdeavor 
to  free  his  hands  and  feet.  As  the  handkerchief  prevented  his 
talking,  my  grandfather  had  all  the  conversation  to  himself,  which 
he  improved  by  giving  Sandy  a  long  talk  on  the  meanness  of  try- 
ing to  supplant  a  man  in  his  business  situation.  But  my  grand- 
father, although  he  liked  to  hear  himself  talk,  at  last  became 
weary,  even  with  such  an  attentive  listener  as  Sandy.  He  thought 
to  vary  the  monotony  by  dressing  himself,  but  after  pawing  about 
in  the  dark  for  a  long  time  in  search  of  his  clothes,  he  remembered 
that  both  Sandy  and  himself  had  turned  in  with  their  clothes  on. 
He  tried  to  walk  the  room,  but  after  making  two  or  three  turns, 
he  ran  against  and  fell  over  upon  the  bed,  There  was  nothing  to 
get  up  for,  so  he  lay  ruminating  upon  all  the  long  and  div 
able  nights  he  had  ever  passed,  but  could  think  of  none  to  equal 
this.  Again  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep,  and  dreamed  he  was  shut 
up  in  a  huge  bomb-shell,  which  was  about  to  be  fired  from  a  mor- 
tar. With  an  exclamation  of  horror,  he  awoke  and  sprang  to  his 
feet.  The  darkness  was  intense ;  he  could  endure  it  no  longer — 
ho  would  at  least  open  the  window,  and  look  out  on  the  night. 

"  Groping  his  way  slowly  along  the  wall,  he  came  to  a  window. 
What !  there  was  no  sash  1  It  was  closed  by  a  solid  wooden  shut- 
ter— the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  With  a  frantic  blow  of 
his  fist,  he  dashed  the  shutter  open ;  a  flood  of  light  poured  into 
the  room,  while  in  the  western  heavens  the  sun  w^as  slowly  sink- 
ing toward  its  setting.  He  looked  anxiously  towards  the  harbor; 
the  ship  was  not  in  sight.  With  direful  imprecations  on  the  head 
of  the  unfortunate  chambermaid,  he  cut  with  one  stroke  of  his 
knife  the  cords  which  bound  the  hands  of  poor  Sandy,  and  rushed 
to  the  bar-room  ;  at  the  door  he  was  met  by  the  owner's  head  clerk. 

" '  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Brady,'  began  that  functionary,  '  can 
vou  tell  me  what  has  become  of  the  Scotchman  ?  The  ship  can't 
go  to  sea  without  some  one' 

"  '  What !'  echoed  my  grandfather.  '  Not  go  to  sea ! — hasn't 
she  gone  V 

"  '  Gone !  No ! — and  my  orders  are  to  send  the  first  one  of  you 
on  board  that  I  can  find — the  Scotchman,  if  possible;  if  not,  you.' 

"  My  grandfather  stopped  to  hear  no  more,  but  sprang  for  tho 
street,  closely  followed  by  Sandy,  who  had  arrived  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  last  sentence.  The  distance  to  tho  pier  whence  they 
would  have  to  take  a  boat  for  the  ship,  then  lying  in  the  stream 
with  her  sails  loosed,  and  anchor  hove  short,  was  about  a  qu  trier 
of  a  mile.  Down  the  meet  they  tore  with  frantic  haste;  the  one 
who  reached  the  ship  first  was  to  be  mate.  For  a  good  part  of  tho 
distance  the  race  was  neck  and  neck ;  my  grandfather  had  tho 
greater  stride,  but  the  Scotchman  picked  up  his  feet  the  quickest. 
As  they  neared  the  wharf,  Sandy  began  to  fall  behind.  But  a 
single  boat  was  at  the  stairs.  Each  man  put  forth  Ids  ul 
ii  to  reach  it  first,  but  my  grandfather  was  in  adi 
Springing  into  th  yelled  to  the  amazed  boatman, 

"  '  Shove  off,  ye  divil !     Shove  off!' 

"  '  Hold  on  !  hold  on  !'  shouted  Sandy,  as  he  rushed  down  the 
pier.     '  Five  pounds  if  you  take  me  to  the  ship  first.' 

"  '  Shove  off!  shove  off'!  or  I'll  make  a  widder  of  your  wife  be- 
fore you  are  three  ticks  older!'  roared  my  grandfather,  seizing  an 
oar  and   shoving  just  so  far  into  the  stream  that   Sandy,  as  he 
!   the  end  of  the  pier  and  jumped,  missed  the  boat   and 

I  into  the  water.     You  may  be  sure  there  was  no  time  lost 
ing  on  board,  and  getting  the  ship  to  sea. 

"  My  grandfather  was  in  lu-k  after  that,  for  somehow  the  - 

II  short  from  that  time  ;  which  so  pleased  the  o 

they  continued  him  in  his  berth  until  he  was  made  captain,  while 
Sandy  was  provided  with  a  situation   in  another  vessel.     S: 
never  held  any  hardness  toward  on  ther  on  account  i 

trick  he  played  him  ;   and  years  after  it  was  a  joke  between  them, 
nor  was  cither  weary  of  telling  the  story  of  The  Long  Night. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
MUSIC— IN    FOUR   PARTS. 

BY     RICHARD     WHIG  II  T  . 
THE  VIOLIN. 

The  marble  hall  Is  lighted  up,  and  bright 
The  flame  of  well-fed  pendant  chandelier, 

The  frescoed  ceiling  festooned  walls   and  white 
Chalk-figured  floor,  betokening  pleasure  near. 

In  twcs  and  fours,  without  a  worldly  care, 

t  The  place  is  filling — manhood's  jubilee; 

Eyes  like  to  diamonds,  cheeks  where  roses  are, 
And  slippered  (bet,  itepptng  w  graoefoUy; 

The  signal-  lo!  Ole  Bull's  own  Vn>u\. 

The  master's  matchless  spirit  put  then  in  ; 
Soft,  lively,  rising  powerful  of  tho  ocean, 
Ciuding  throughout  the  !  motion," 

While  happy  being*  jo\  misly  endure 

Hours  of  exciting  revel  on  the  floor. 

THE    FLUTE. 

Hist!     Beauty's  window-lattice  opens—  there 

Amid  the  stillness  of  the  summer  night, 
And  half  concealed  by  her  luxuriant  hair, 

Peers  forth  the  young  and  glowing  maiden  bright; 
Is  it  the  balmy,  stirring  air  she  loves  ' 

Or  watching  fleecy  clouds  sail  in  the  sky? 
te  fixed  ej  e — the  ear  attentive  proves 

A  dearer  object  to  herself  is  nigh. 
The  Flute's  melodious,  dulcet  notes  begin, 
And  hearts  respond  with  sympathy  within ; 

Wrapt  and  entranced  Is  every  human  feeling, 

DJ  with  fairy  force,  while  o'er  theui  stealing, 
And  knit  by  music's  all-controlling  sway, 
Adections  twine,  nor  fear  e'en  lime's  decay. 

Tns  BUOM. 
The  glorious  morning  sun  unclouded  shines, 

And  genial  spring  is  budding  rature's  trees, 
While  ranged  in  firm,  compact  and  martial  lines, 

Their  rock-fixed  ensign  floating  in  the  breeze, 
A  valiant  body  stands— their  country's  all ! 

Its  last  appeal  to  arms !  for  liberty ! 
The  Bl'ulk  sounds!  the  loud,  shrill,  charging  call, 

For  rights,  for  safety,  home  and  infancy  ! 
The  bugle  sounds!  down  as  an  avalanche 
They  sweep— are  checked — again — again  advance 

As  one  soul  onward,  still  their  "  country  "  crying — 

Till  midst  the  trampled,  maimed,  and  dead  and  dying, 
M'inds  the  proud  notes  of  cheering  victory  ! 
And  hill  and  vale,  temples  and  homes  arc  free! 

THE   ORGAN. 

Enter  the  sacred  Sabbath's  edifice— 

lis  good  to  seek  devotion's  hallowed  hour, 

And  to  accouut  it  privilege  and  bliss, 

*'  For  all  received,'1  to  thank  Almighty  Power; 

Hark  to  tho  noble  ORGAN'S  swelling  sounds! 
Grand,  deep  and  solemn,  thrilling,  mounting  high; 

From  wall  to  wall,  from  heart  to  heart,  rebounds 
The  Christian's  music — music  of  the  sky, 
ngth  and  richness  to  the  Bong 

Of  prayer  and  praise,  that  Heaven  our  lives  prolong; 
In  its  sweet,  pure  and  holy  notes  ascending, 
Our  outward  ears  with  inmost  bosoms  blending; 

And  in  death's  arms,  unconscious  though  we  be, 

The  organ  peals  our  requiem-lullaby. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ST.   CRISPIN'S  VICTIM. 

BT   THE   OLD    'VS. 


" no  trifling  sum  of  misery 

New  added  to  the  foot  of  my  accounts.'' 

Mr.  Magnus  Dolphin  was  a  bachelor,  "pretty  well  along" 
in  years,  but  well  cared  for  by  Bogle  and  his  Schni  ider  ;  the  for- 
mer supplied  his  ambrosial  curls,  the  latter  his  figure.  He  might 
have  been  fifty ;  but  that  "soft  confession  "  never  passed  his  lips  ; 
the  date  was  lietrayed  by  an  early  nurse  who  resided  in  Salutation 
.  and  took  a  malignant  pleasure  in  mining  the  reputation 
for  juvenility  of  sundry  young  men  about  town.  Mr.  Dolphin 
was  on  the  lookout  for  an  1  "Irs.   Constantia  Merville,  a 

dashing  widow,  genuinely  thirty-five,  with  a  fair  person  ar,d  a  for- 
tune, was  on  the  lookout  for  a  husband.     Mutual  friends  intro- 
■   parties    by  subdued  gaslight.     Dolphin   stood  the 
burners  very  mil,  and  Mrs.  Merville's  bright  eyes  and 'diamonds 
ted  every  ray.     Dolphin  drove  her  out  a  few  times,  selecting 
0  sunshine  or  very  cloudy  weather  for  his  excursions.     Mrs. 
Merville  was  very  fond  of  dancing,  and   Dolphin  danced  like  Pa- 
panti.     The  polka  and  redowo  advanced  him  very  far  in  the  good 
of  the   rich  and  handsome  widow.     Dolphin   had  a  very 
small  foot.     Why  was  he  not  satisfied  with  its  natural  dimensions  > 
But  1  must  not  anticipate. 

A  certain  day  was  marked  in  Dolphin's  calendar  as   "big  with 
On  that  da}',  exactly  at  meridian,   when  he  kept  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  widow,  he  determined  to   "propose."     There 
ore  two  events  in  a  man's  life  which  make  him   nervous — his  first 
duel  and  his  first  proposal.     Dolphin  determined  to  render  himself 
Ic  as  Caviar.     His  complexion  was  good,  and  he  looked 
well  in  the  Fox  colors — blue  and  buff — the  test  of  an  aristocratic 
appearance.     A  new  wig — gossamer,  glossy,  Hyperion  curls,  a 
well  fitting  blue  coat  with  bright  buttons,  a  buff  vest,  white  panta- 
loons, only  one  jewel,  a  perfect  Koh  i  noor  in  his  bosom — gloves, 
ashes  of  roses,  a  handkerchief  with  just  a  suspicion  of  perfume — 
the  breath  of  the   sweet  south — so  far  his  appointments  soared 
criticism.     But  lie  looked  at  the   Arab  arch  of  his  instep 
and  remembered  that  he  must  have   a   pair   of  new   boots.     This 
was  the  day  before  the  assault  on  his  Malakoff. 


Po  he  went  to  Messrs.  Kalf,  Welt  &  Snaik's  to  make  a  selection 
from  their  latest  importation.  Mr.  Rattle  Snaik,  the  youn 
the  firm — a  deuced  handsome  young  fellow,  who  always  fitted 
Mrs.  Merville  with  her  French  boots — waited  upon  Dolphin.  A 
marvellous  pair  was  selected — the  chaf  d'uuin:  of  Parisian  art. 
Dolphin  got  into  them  by  means  of  powdered  soap  stoce  and  loot- 
hooks,  and  thought  them  rather  tight.  Welt,  who  was  passing  at 
the  moment,  with  a  pen  behind  his  car,  corroborated  his  opinion, 
but  his  junior  partner  gave  him  a  glance  of  such  diabolical  malig- 
nancy, that  Welt  retreated  to  his  desk  and  wilted  into  his  ledger 
in  the  most  abject  humiliation.  Snaik  then  assured  his  victim 
that  the  boots  would  stretch  like  gloves,  that  they  were  just  tho 
thing,  and  Dolphin  concluded  the  bargain,  transferred  his  feet  to 
his  old  gaiters,  and  ordered  the  purchase  sent  to  lib  lodgings. 
That  night  he  dreamed  that  he  was  a  victim  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  that  an  agreeable  familiar  was  anointing  his  soles  with  Flor- 
ence oil,  and  doing  them  brown  before  an  anthracite  coal  lire. 
But  he  awoke  like  a  young  eagle,  and  spent  the  whole  morning  in 
pluming  himself  for  conquest.  As  he  walked  down  lo  keep  his 
appointment,  cheered  and  flattered  by  the  passing  rctuaik  of  a 
young  gentleman  who  subsisted  by  the  sale  of  the  daily  papers 
and  Ballou's  Pictorial,  "My  eyes,  what  a  swell  I"  he  encountered 
Snaik,  who  raised  his  hat,  and  said,  with  a  pleasant  Carker-like 
smile,  "  Success  to  you."  Dolphin  beamed  on  him,  and  j 
on.  The  footman  who  admitted  him  to  the  drawing-room  wore  a 
conscious  smile.  "I  shall  retain  that  fellow  I"  thought  Dolphin, 
as  he  sank  gracefully  into  the  embracing  arms  of  a  fauteuil. 

The  widow  was  long  in  making  her  appearance.  Dolphin 
counted  the  seconds  on  the  French  mantel-clock.  Several  times 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  door- bell  rang.  But  still  no  visitors 
made  their  appearance.  It  was  a  good  omen.  The  dear  creature 
had  denied  herself  to  every  one  but  him. 

But  as  time  wore  on,  Dolphin  began  to  be  uneasy.  Cold  drops 
of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow.  If  his  hair  had  been  his  own 
by  nature  and  not  by  purchase,  it  would  have  stood  elect  upon 
his  head  like  "  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine."  He  caught 
sight  of  his  face  in  the  Versailles  mirror  opposite.  It  was  per- 
fectly ghastly.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  agitation — this  agony? 
The  boots  had  began  to  draw!  He  raised  first  one  leg — then  the 
other — like  a  donkey  ci  uell  y  compelled  by  an  insane  coster-monger 
to  dance  the  polka  on  a  hot  boiler-plate.  It  now  became  torture 
for  him  to  place  his  feet  on  the  floor.  In  his  dire  distress  he  threw 
his  legs  over  the  arms  of  the  chair.  The  relief  was  so  great  that 
it  raised  him  from  Hades  to  Elysium. 

At  this  moment  the  widow  stole  into  the  room,  blushing,  beau- 
tiful, enehantingly  attired,  but  stopped  suddenly,  as  she  noticed 
the  vulgar  attitude  of  her  visitor.  Dolphin  sprang  to  his  feet,  but 
the  agony  caused  by  their  contact  with  the  floor,  wrung  a  low,  in- 
articulate cry  from  his  lips.  Yet  he  hobbled  forward,  and  began 
to  compliment  the  lady. 

She  begged  him  to  take  a  seat  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  hitu.  But  Dolphin's  remarks  were 
wild  and  incoherent,  and  every  few  minutes  a  leg  would  fly  up 
into  the  air  as  if  he  were  a  puppet  and  his  strings  in  the  hands  of 
an  incarnate  fiend.  The  widow  at  last  became  seriously  alarmed. 
She  was  a  sympathetic  soul,  and  was  moved  by  his  distress,  al- 
though her  suspicions  that  he  was  suffering  from  the  delirium  tre- 
mens were  justifiable.  But  however  guilty  Dolphin  appeared  in 
her  eyes,  he  was  still  a  fellow-creature. 

"  You  are  not  well,  Mr.  Dolphin." 

"  No,  ma'am  ;"  and  up  flew  his  right  leg  beyond  the  power  of 
his  control,  while  a  dismal  howl  corroborated  the  truth  of  his 
statement. 

"  Good  gracious  !  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  the  fair 
one — half-vexed,  half-alarmed. 

"  My  head,  ma'am !"  replied  the  hypocrite,  to  divert  attention 
from  the  o. her  extremity  of  his  person.  "I  really  believe  it  is 
going  to  pieces." 

"  Dear  me !"  cried  the  widow ;  and  reaching  a  bottle  of  cologne, 
and  obeying  only  her  kind  instincts,  she  proceeded  to  bathe  his 
head  with  the  refreshing  fluid.  Dolphin  faintly  struggled — weak- 
ened by  agony  he  could  do  no  more — and  what  with  his  faint 
struggles,  and  the  widow's  ehampooing,  his  wig  came  oft',  leaving 
him  as  bald  as  Caisar. 

With  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  Mrs.  Marvillc  recoiled  from 
him  in  horror. 

"  Wretch,  vile,  deluding  wretch!"  she  cried.  "  0,  what  a  pres- 
idential revelation  !  And  to  think  that  I  wouldn't  listen  to  good 
Mr.  Snaik  when  he  warned  me." 

Dolphin  waited  to  hear  no  more.  He  was  now  perfectly  insane. 
He  tore  his  boots  from  his  feet,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house,  bare- 
headed, tearing  madly  through  the  streets,  and  regained  his  lodg- 
ings. He  was  confined  to  his  bed  five  weeks  with  a  high  fever. 
When  he  recovered  he  called  for  a  newspaper.  The  first  para- 
graph on  which  his  eye  rested  was  as  follows  : 

"  Marbiaoe  in  High  Like. — On  Saturday  last,  A.  M.,  at  St. 

Paul's  Church,  by  the  Kev.  Dr. ,  Rattle  Snaik,  Esq.,  of  the 

firm  of  Kalf,  Welt  &  Snaik,  to  Mrs.  Constantia  Merville.  We 
wish  the  newly-wedded  pair  all  happiness,  lor  tiny  did  not  forget 
the  printer.  A  generous  slice  of  wedding  cake  and  a  pair  of 
French  boots,  worn  only  once,  accompanied  the  marriage  notice." 

Dolphin's  first  idea  was  to  murder  Snaik,  but  we  believe  he  has 
relinquished  that  Christian  project,  and  lives  on,  a  forlorn  bache- 
lor, the  victim  of  St.  Crispin. 


THE  BEGINNIKOS  OF  GREAT  Ml  V 

We  clip  the  following  exceedingly  interesting  farts  from  tho 
last  number  of  Chamber's  Miscellany  :  It  will  be  recollected  that 
I  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Myings  was,  that  "  Whatever  might  be 
said  about  link,  it  is  skill  that  leads  to  fortune  !"  There  car, 
no  doubt  of  this  ns  a  general  principle.  Few  self-indulgent  and 
apathetic  men  do  well  in  any  time  of  life.  The  skilful,  the  active, 
and  the  steadily  persevering,  usually  carry  off  the  prises  which 
turn  up  in  the  wheel  of  fortune.  At  the  same  time  something  is 
due  to  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  the  Power  which  wisely  con- 
trols human  destiny.  Practically,  however,  the  thing  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is — that  the  young  are  bound  to  exercise  all  proper  menns 
to  sci  mc  Improvement  in  their  condition.  That  with  a  fair  share 
of  ambition,  prudence,  and  meritorious  skill,  it  may  be  possible  to 
attain  a  station  of  eminence — that  is,  "fortune,"  though,  perhaps, 
not  without  corresponding  responsibilities  and  cares — we  present 
the  following  compendious  list  of  distinguished  men  who  rose 
from  humble  and  obscure  circumstances:  JIUop,  Publius,  Syros, 
Terence,  and  Kpictetus — all  distinguished  men  in  ancient  times — 
were  vrfs  at  their  outset  in  life.  Protagoras,  a  (ireek  philosopher, 
was  at  first  a  common  porter.  Olcanthes,  another  philosopher, 
was  a  pugilist,  and  also  supported  himself  at  first  by  drawing  wa- 
ter, anil  carrying  burdens.  The  I  ite  Professor  Hevnc,  of  Gottin- 
gen,  one  of  the  greatest  classical  scholars  of  his  own  or  any  other 
age,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  lor  many  years  had  to 
struggle  with  the  most  depressing  poverty.  The  efforts  of  this 
cxei  lh  nt  man  of  genius  appear  to  have  been  greater  and  more 
protracted  than  those  of  any  other  on  record;  but  he  was  finally 
rewarded  with  the  highest  honors.  Bandoccin,  one  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and 
worked  for  many  years  at  the  same* business.  Gelli,  a  celebrated 
Italian  writer,  began  life  as  a  tailor,  and,  although  he  lose  to  emi- 
nence in  literature,  never  forgot  bis  original  profession,  which  be 
took  pleasure  in  mentioning  in  his  lectures.  The  elder  Opie, 
whose  talent  for  painting  was  well  appreciated,  was  originally  a 
Working  carpenter  in  t  ornwall,  and  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Wol- 
COtt — otherwise  Peter  Pindar — working  as  a  sawyer  at  the  bottom 
of  a  saw  pit.  Abbott,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  distinguished  himself  by  opposing 
the  schemes  of  Charles  1.,  was  the  son  of  a  cloth-work  r  at  Guild- 
ford. Akenside,  the  author  of  "Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  was 
the  son  of  a  butcher  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  D'Akmbert,  tho 
French  mathematician,  was  left  at  the  steps  of  a  church  by  his 
parents,  and  brought  up  by  a  woman  as  a  foundling,  yet  arrived 
at  great  celebrity,  and  never  forgot  or  abandoned  his  nurse.  Am- 
menius  Saccophorns,  founder  of  the  Mystic  Philosophy  at  Alex- 
andria, was  horn  in  poverty,  and  originally  earned  his  subsistence 
by  carrying  sacks  of  wheat — whence  the  latter  ]  art  of  his  name. 
Amyot,  a  French  author  of  some  celebrity  for  his  vcision  of  Plu- 
tarch, lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  at  first  so  poor  as 
to  be  unable  to  afford  oil  or  candles  to  assist  his  studies,  which  ho 
had  to  carry  on  by  tire  light  ;  and  all  the  sustenance  his  parents 
could  afford  him  was  a  loaf  of  bread  weekly. 


AtlTUMtf. — A  moral  character  is  attached  to  autumnal  scenes — 
ves  tailing  like  our  years,  the  (lowers  fading  like  our  hours, 
the  clouds  Heeling  like  our  illusions,  the  light  diminishing  like 
our  intelligence,  the  sun  growing  colder  like  our  aft'ectioi 
rivers  becoming  frozen  like  our  lives — all  bear  secret  relations  to 
our  destinies. — Chateaubriand. 


INTERESTING  FROM  SYRIA. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  writing  from  Bei- 
rut, says  that  the  massive  gate  of  Nineveh  and  other  monuments, 
obtained  by  Mr.  Place,  the  French  consul,  all  safely  reached  Bas- 
sora,  the  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf  from  whence  they  were  shipped 
to  Havre.  The  day  on  which  they  were  put  on  board  the  rafts  at 
Mosul  was  made  a  holiday  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  city 
turned  out  to  behold  the  sight  and  render  any  necessary  assistance. 
Between  Bagdad  and  Bassora  the  men  who  accompanied  the  rafts 
were  robbed  by  the  Arabs,  and  when  they  reached  Bassora  they 
had  not  a  shirt  to  their  backs.  A  letter  from  Mosul  states  that 
the  excavations  at  Korsabad  and  Ximroud  had  been  discontinued, 
and  will  not  lie  resumed.  The  writer  says  that  Dr.  Duff,  of  Cal- 
cutta, had  spent  a  few  days  at  Beirut.  The  commerce  of  Beirut 
has  been  large  beyond  precedent  the  past  season.  Steamers  and 
large  vessels  have  always  been  in  port  for  Constantinople,  to  be 
freighted  with  wheat  and  barley  for  the  seat  of  war.  Prices  of 
provisions  were  high  at  Beirut.  Nevertheless,  fruits  were  abun- 
dant and  low.  Some  of  our  readers  doubtless  would  love  to  pass 
their  summers  in  a  country  where  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  the  most 
delicious  grapes  can  be  bought  for  two  cents,  and  as  many  figs 
from  the  trees  for  three  cents.  Within  a  few  years  the  potato  has 
been  cultivated  in  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  they  glow  to  a  good  sizo 
there,  and  arc  fair  and  sound. — Boston  Journal. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Thf.  Punter's  Victim  :  or.  Incidents  of  American  Slavery.  Illustrated.  Phil- 
adelphia:  Win.  White  fmith      1855".     12mo.     pi' 

Another  talo  which  owes  it.,  birth  to  the  success  of  Mrs  Stowe's  book.  This 
story  appeal*  to  those  who  care  less  for  art  thau  excitement— who  require 
glaring  colors,  strong  contrasts  and  pleuty  of  horrors.  We  can  promise  a 
well-spice, t  dish  of  the  latter  to  readers  of  strong  appetites.  For  sale  by  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  &  Co. 

The  Mitch  Girl:  or,  Life   Stent  as  thty  are.    Philadelphia:  IVm.  White 

Smith.    1855.    12ino.    pp.418. 

This  work,  the  scene  of  which  lies  in  the  city  of  Philmlelphia.  is  of  the  cl  ex- 
citing "  kind,  and  Is  thoroughly  melo-dramatic  in  it*  character.  It  is  written 
nt  contains  some  passages  and  incidents  which  ought  to 
have  been  omitted  in  a  work  intended  for  general  circulation,  for  sale  by 
Fetridgc  &  Co.,  and  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  Rao-Picker:  or.  Bound  and  Frit.    New  York:  Mason  Brothers.    1855. 

12mO.     pp.  431. 

This  story,  romantic  and  full  of  startling  incident  as  it  is,  the  author  de- 
clares to  be  a  "  record  of  tacts."  It  is  written  with  great  spirit  and  vigor, 
and  the  loten  aed  throughout.     It  to  proper  to  state  that  it  is  an 

anti-slavery  novel.  Though  it  is  given  to  the  public  anonymously,  we  ore 
much  mistaken  it'  it  do  not  provo  to  proceed  from  a  practised  pen.  For  sale 
by  Fetridge  8c  Co. 

We  are  indebted  to  lion.  Charles  Sumner  for  some  interesting  public  docu- 
ments. 
Tut  Deserted  Wife.     Bv  Mrs   Emm  i  I>.  E.  N.  Southworth.     Philadelphia  :  T. 

1!.  Per  i'Jmo.     pp  586. 

The  pen  of  Mrs.  Sonthworth  is  aim nt  as  prolific  as  that  of  Dumas,  and  ret 
her  last  produi  vigorous  as  her  lirst.     The  story  before  us  is  one  of 

f .  ami  in  it  the  author  illustrates  pome  of  the  commonest  causes 
of  unhappiness  in  the  married  state.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  smth.  and  the 
characters  arc  depicted  with  great  energy  of  touch.  For  sale  by  Sanborn, 
Carter  &  Bazm. 

New  Music.— Messrs  Conk  &  Brother,  343  Broadway,  New  York,  have  ro- 
rently  published   the    "  Kachci    folk*,''    OJ    I  veil,  with  a  colored 

portrait  of  the  actress  as  Phedre,  and  the  "  Uoldeu-Drop  Shotttoohe,"  by 
Julius  Metz. 

Stray  Leaves  trom  the  Book  op  Natum.  Bv  M.  SCBILE  di  Tire,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  New  York:  0.  P  Tutnam  &  Co.  1S-35.  12nu>.  pp.  291. 
The  graceful  mingling  of  romance  and  science  in  this  artistic  - 

!1  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  renders  this  work  pecu- 
liarly fascinating  and  acceptable.     It   i  ill  amply  repay  frequent 
■  i.     For  sale  by  liurnhani  Brothers.  60  and  GO  Cornl.iil. 

A  Visit  to  Iwtoa,  Cms*  exn  Japab.  IS  1868.  ByBATAH*  Tivlor.  Illus- 
trated.    New  York:  0.  P.  Putnam  .*c  Co. 

writer  of  travels  has  taken  such  a  firm  r  of  the  pop- 

ular en  ir.     ilia  present  work   treats  ot  I       birthplace  of 

mankind  --a  realm   not  often   travcr»ed  by  tourists. 

The  inten  lea  visited  by 

described  wi  I  vividness  a  and  supply 

t  amount  of  matter.     For  sale  by  Burnhiun  Brothers. 
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AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

Considering  the  youth  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this 
country,  our  achievements  in  the  fine  arts  have  been  already  suf- 
ficiently great  to  warrant  a  feeling  of  pride  in  recording  them.  In 
the  departments  of  painting  and  sculpture  we  have  done  nobly. 
In  the  former  branch,  not  to  mention  all  the  illustrious  names 
which  swell  the  record,  even  in  the  last  century  we  furnished  a 
president  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  while  of  late  years 
we  have  sent  to  Europe  sculptors  who  have  attracted  attention  and 
awakened  admiration,  even  in  Italy,  the  home  of  plastic  art.  On 
this  page  we  present,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Barry,  likenesses  of 
four  of  the  representative  men  of  American  art — Washington 
Allston,  Hiram  Powers,  Horatio  Grcenough  and  Thomas  Cole. 
We  propose  to  accompany  these  portraits  with  brief  biographical 
notices.  Washington  Allston  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  in 
1 779,  but  was  sent  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  an  early  age,  as  the  cli- 
mate of  the  South  did  not  agree  with  him.  He  remained  at 
school  there  until  1 796,  at  which  time  he  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege, whence  he  graduated  with  credit,  after  the  usual  course  of 
study.  At  an  early  age,  he  evinced  a  taste  and  an  aptitude  for 
art,  and  while  in  college  commenced  painting,  with  a  fair  promise 
of  after  excellence.  In  speaking  of  his  boyhood,  he  says  :  "  My 
chief  pleasure  now  was  in  drawing  from  prints  of  all  kinds  of 
figures,  landscapes  and  animals.  But  I  soon  began  to  make  pic- 
tures of  my  own,  at  what  age,  however,  I  cannot  say.  The  ear- 
liest compositions  that  I  remember  were  the  storming  of  Count 
Roderick  s  castle,  from  a  poor  (though  to  me  delightful)  romance 
of  that  day,  and  the  siege  of  Toulon  ;  the  first  in  India  ink,  the 
other  in  water  colors.  To  these  succeeded  many  others,  which 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  Though  I  never  had  any  regular  in- 
struction in  the  art  (a  circumstance  lioth  idle  and  absurd  to  boast 
of),  I  had  much  incidental  instruction  ;  which  I  have  always, 
through  life,  been  glad  to  receive  from  those  in  advance  of  my- 
self. My  leisure  hours  at  college  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pen- 
cil— to  the  composition  equally  of  figures  and  landscapes.  I  do 
not  remember  tnat  I  preferred  one  to  the  other ;  my  only  guide 
in  the  choice  was  the  inclination  of  the  moment.  There  was  an 
old  landscape  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Cambridge,  that  gave  to 
me  my  first  hints  in  color  in  that  branch  ;  it  was  of  a  rich  and 
deep  tone,  though  not  by  the  hands  of  a  master.  In  the  coloring 
of  the  figures,  the  pictures  of  Pine,  in  the  Columbian  Museum, 
were  my  first  masters.  Pine  had  certainly,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
considerable  merit  in  color.  But  I  had  a  higher  master  in  the 
head  of  Cardinal  Bcntivoglio,  from  Vandyke,  in  the  college  li- 
brary, which  I  obtained  permission  to  copy  one  winter  vacation." 


In  1800,  on  returning  to  South  Carolina  from  college,  he  painted 
a  head  of  St.  Peter  and  one  of  Judas  Iscariot.  In  1 801 ,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  he  embarked  with  his  friend  Malbonc  for  Eng- 
land. The  succeeding  year  he  exhibited  three  pictures  at  Somer- 
set House,  one  painted  at  college.  After  three  years'  residence 
and  study  in  England,  Mr.  Allston  went  to  Paris  and  revelled  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  Louvre,  then  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the 
noblest  galleries  in  Europe.  In  Italy,  where  he  passed  four 
years,  principally  at  Rome,  Mr.  Allston  studied  drawing,  paint- 
ing and  modelling  in  clay.  In  Rome  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Coleridge,  by  whom  he  was  very  strongly  impressed.  In 
1809  he  returned  to  America,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  a  distinguished  colorist.  In  fact  the  artists  of  Italy  called  him 
the  American  Titian.  After  remaining  in  this  country  three 
years,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  painted  his  first  great  picture, 
the  "  Dead  man  restored  to  life  by  the  touch  of  Elijah's  bones," 
the  subject  being  taken  from  2  Kings,  chapter  xiii,  verses  20,  21. 
It  is  a  grand  and  awful  picture,  exhibiting  much  of  the  power 
and  effect  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  1817,  his  picture  of  "  Uriel  in 
the  Sun  "  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  is  now 
in  the  Stafford  collection.  His  success  in  England  was  very 
great,  and  he  could  have  amassed  a  largo  fortune  there  had  he 
been  a  rapid  workman.  But  his  views  of  art  were  so  lofty,  he  so 
reverenced  his  calling,  his  imagination  was  so  exalted,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  lie  satisfied  himself.  He  was  con- 
stantly altering  and  re-drawing  his  compositions,  and  he  finnllv 
died,  leaving  his  great  work,  the  labor  of  years,  "  Bclshazza/s 
Feast,"  now  in  the  Athenaeum  Gallery,  unfinished.  In  the  same 
placo  are  several  other  of  his  pictures  in  various  stages,  forming 
an  invaluable  study  for  artists,  who  can  thereby  trace  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  great  master  of  color.  Mr.  Allston  was  a  very 
careful  and  elegant  draughtsman.  The  beauty  of  his  drawing  is 
illustrated  in  the  design  of  a  painting  ordered  by  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  the  subject  being  taken  from  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  There  is  a  grace,  purity,  delicacy  and  strength  in  the 
lines,  a  correctness  of  proportion  and  an  exquisite  bounty  of  com- 
position that  the  artist  himself  never  surpassed.  It  is  so  perfect 
and  so  suggestive,  that  the  imagination  readily  supplies  the  light, 
shade  and  color  that  are  wanting.  One  of  Allston's  most  im- 
pressive pictures  is  "  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,"  engraved 
for  the  Art-Union.  Mr.  Allston  did  much  for  art  in  this  city,  nnd 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  president  of  the  Artists'  Association. 
The  purity  of  his  private  life,  and  the  thoughtful  and  religious 
tone  of  his  mind,  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  Ho  was 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  wrote  both  poetry  and  prose  with 
equal  facility  and  elegance.  His  metrical  compositions  justly 
entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  poets  of  America.  A  romance  of 
his,  entitled  "  Monaldi,"  is  a  work  of  remarkable  merit,  blending 
very  happily  the  characteristics  of  the  dramatic  and  metaphysical 
schools.     Mr.  Allston's  death  was  a  severe  loss  to  art.      The 
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best  likeness  of  him  extant  is  a  marble  bust  by  Edward  A. 
Brackett.  Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor,  was  born  July  29,  1805, 
in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  where  his  father  brought  up  a  large  family  on 
a  small  farm.  His  education  was  afforded  by  an  ordinary  district 
school,  but  his  Yankee  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  pick  up  a 
knowledge  of  various  kinds  of  handicraft.  At  quite  an  early  age 
he  found  himself  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  his  father  having 
died  in  Ohio,  whither  he  had  removed  in  the  hope  of  bettering 
his  condition.  In  Cincinnati,  the  future  artist  lived  for  a  while, 
successively  as  an  attendant  in  a  reading-room,  clerk  in  a  store, 
and  assistant  in  a  clock-making  establishment.  In  Cincinnati  he 
obtained  some  instruction  in  modelling  from  a  Prussian  sculptor, 
and  made  several  busts  in  plaster,  which  were  commended  for 
their  fidelity  and  finish.  This  led  to  his  connection  with  the 
Western  Museum,  which  lasted  seven  years,  during  which  he  su- 
perintended the  fine  arts  department,  and  made  many  wax  busts 
and  figures  connected  with  the  exhibitions.  The  liberality  ot 
Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  widely  known  for  his  generous  patron- 
age of  American  art,  enabled  Powers,  in  1837,  to  visit  Italy, 
where  he  has  ever  since  remained.  For  some  time  after  his  arri- 
val he  devoted  himself  to  making  busts,  but  at  last  he  produced 
his  first  ideal  work,  "  Eve."  Just  before  the  model  of  this  statue 
was  completed,  Mr.  Powers  received  a  visit  from  the  celebrated 
Thorwaldsen,  who  expressed  his  admiration  of  Powers's  busts, 
and  declared,  that  as  a  sculptor  of  heads,  he  surpassed  all  the 
successors  of  Michael  Angelo  When  the  artist  modestly  apolo- 
gized for  the  imperfections  of  his  "  Eve,"  and  stated  that  it  was 
his  first  statue,  Thorwaldsen  replied,  "  any  man  might  be  proud 
of  it  as  his  last."  The  "  Greek  Slave  "  "followed  the  completion 
of  the  model  of  "  Eve."  The  "  Slave  "  excited  the  warmest  ad- 
miration in  Italy  and  England  and  throughout  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  exhibited  in  all  the  principal  cities.  The  original  is 
in  London,  and  there  are  two  copies,  one  of  which  was  the  high- 
est prize  of  the  Western  Art-Union,  last  year.  A  statue  of  Cal- 
houn, executed  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  is  now  safely  de- 
posited in  Charleston,  after  suffering  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Fire  Island.  In  the  maturity  of  his  fame  and  honors,  Mr.  Pow- 
ers has  retained  the  simplicity  of  manner  of  early  years.  Thongh 
residing  in  Europe,  he  is  a  true  American  at  heart.  Our  coun- 
trymen abroad  are  always  sure  of  a  warm  reception  in  Powers's 
studio  and  house  at  Florence.  He  is  very  fond  of  amusing  his 
visitors  oy  telling  them  Yankee  stories ;  and  not  Hackett  himself 
can  relate  them  with  more  comic  effect  or  more  truthfulness  of 
dialect  and  accent.  Horatio  Greenough  is  another  sculptor  who 
has  added  lustre  to  the  American  name.  He  was  born  in  this 
city  September  6,  1805.  He  was  educated  in  the  best  schools  of 
his  native  place,  and  in  1821  entered  Harvard  University,  where 
he  remained  till  the  close  of  his  senior  year,  when  he  was  per- 
mitted by  the  faculty  to  leave  the  institution  without  forfeiting  his 
diploma.  Early  in  boyhood  his  artistic  talent  developed  itself. 
While  at  school  he  was  famous  for  carving  various  objects  in 
wood  with  great  accuracy  and  beauty,  and  his  drawings  elicited 
the  commendation  of  good  judges.  At  this  time,  incited  by  the 
daily  view  of  a  marble  statue  in  his  father's  garden,  he  began  to 
carve  busts  in  chalk,  and  exhibited  so  much  merit  that  he  receiv- 
ed every  encouragement  and  aid  in  his  artistic  efforts.  One  gen- 
tleman procured  him  the  entrtc  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  anoth- 
er, Mr.  Solomon  Willard,  taught  him  to  model  in  clay,  and  Mr. 
Alpheus  Cary  instructed  him  in  marble  cutting.  His  father,  de- 
lighted at  his  promising  talent,  consented  to  allow  him  to  pursue 
the  bent  of  his  genius,  judiciously  exacting  a  promise,  however, 
that  the  future  artist  should  first  pursue  the  course  of  studies 
that  he  had  marked  out  for  him.     We  have  seen  that  Greenough 


faithfully  fulfilled  this  pledge.  At  Cambridge  he  formed  the  val- 
uable acquaintance  of  Allston  and  Coggswell,  now  librarian  of 
the  Astor  Library,  whom  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Coggswell  contributed  more  than  any  to  fix  my  purpose 
and  supplied  me  with  casts,  etc.,  to  nurse  my  fondness  for  statu- 
ary. Allston,  in  the  sequel  was  to  me  a  father,  in  what  concerned 
my  progress  of  every  kind."  We  have  seen  that  he  sailed  for 
Italy  in  1825,  but  a  severe  illness  which  attacked  him  after  a 
year's  residence  at  Rome,  compelled  him  to  return  to  Boston. 
After  a  year  passed  in  this  country,  during  which  he  executed 
busts  of  several  distinguished  men,  he  returned  to  Italy.  But  at 
this  time  the  taste  for  sculpture  had  hardly  been  awakened  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  young  artist  waited  in  vain  for  those  or- 
ders from  his  native  land  which  he  was  prepared  to  execute  with 
zeal.  The  first  of  his  countrymen  to  relieve  him  from  the  anxi- 
ety occasioned  by  this  dearth  of  patronage  was  J.  Fennimore 
Cooper,  the  novelist,  who  ordered  Greenough's  group  of  "  Chant- 
ing Cherubs,"  in  marble,  and,  when  finished,  sent  it  to  the  United 
States,  for  exhibition,  in  the  hope,  crowned  with  fruition,  that  it 
would  permanently  establish  the  fame  of  the  young  sculptor. 
Mr.  Cooper  followed  up  this  act,  by  using  his  influence  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  order  a  statue  of  Washington. 
Greenough's  "  Washington" — the  result  of  this  order,  is  a  strik- 
ing figure,  grand,  expressive  and  characteristic.  He  exhibited  bis 
boldness  in  divesting  it  of  drapery,  and  this  circumstance  has 
caused  it  to  be  severely  criticised.  We  have  elsewhere  expressed 
our  opinion  in  favor  of  representing  historical  characters  in  the 
costume  of  their  day,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  our 
views.  There  is  a  sacrcdncss  in  the  very  garb  worn  by  a  hero. 
In  the  absence  of  written  record,  tradition  will  preserve  it  to  the 
latest  time,  and  however  ungraceful  the  costume  of  an  historical 
personage  may  be,  we  think  that  art  has  no  right  to  neglect  this 
popular  sentiment.  We  think  Rauch,  the  great  German  sculptor, 
was  right  in  representing  Frederick  the  Great  in  his  habitual 
military  C03tume,  and  that  Greenough  erred  in  presenting  Wash- 
ington naked  to  the  American  people.  In  1837  our  artist  was 
married  at  Florence  to  Miss  Louisa  Gore  of  Boston.  The  union 
was  a  happy  one,  and  the  artist's  residence  in  the  Bariocchi  pal- 
ace at  Florence  was  for  years  the  scene  of  tranquil  domestic  en- 
joyment and  of  refined  hospitality  rewarded  by  social  intercourse 
of  the  highest  character.  Though  Mr.  Greenough  was  accustom- 
ed to  speak  of  himself  as  the  author  of  but  few  works,  yet  in  ad- 
dition to  a  large  number  of  busts,  he  produced  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  statues  or  groups,  some  of  them  of  heroic  and  colossaj 
proportions.     The  two  large  works  executed  for  the  capitol  wer 
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the  "  Washington  "  and  a  group  typifying  the  struggle  between 
civilization  and  barbarism,  as  shown  in  a  scene  on  our  western 
frontier.  For  these  he  received  $41,000 — less  than  the  money  he 
had  expended  on  them.  His  last  ideal  work  was  a  "  Venus  con- 
tending for  the  golden  apple."  This  is  of  the  heroic  size.  A 
statuette  of  the  Venus  Victrix  is  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
Though  Grcenough  was  wedded  to  art,  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
social  and  political  movements  of  the  day,  and  gave  much  of  his 
leisure  to  society.  Besides  being  a  classical  scholar,  he  was  a 
master  of  French  and  Italian,  and  had  a  competent  knowledge  of 
German.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  while  a  college  student 
he  won  the  prize  offered  for  a  design  for  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment, and  that  the  obelisk  on  the  battle-ground  is  but  slightly 
modified  from  his  plan.  This  excellent  man  and  great  sculptor 
died  in  1852.  Thomas  Cole,  the  landscape  painter,  was  born 
in  1802,  and  early  evinced  a  fondness  for  drawing  and  for  fine 
natural  scenery.  Naturally  diffident,  he  loved  to  escape  from  the 
society  even  of  children  of  his  own  age,  and  indulge  in  solitary 
and  rapturous  contemplations  of  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
About  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Stein,  a  portrait  painter,  who  visited 
Steubenville,  lent  the  enthusiastic  boy  an  English  illustrated  work 
on  painting.  "  This  book,"  he  says,  "  was  my  companion  day 
and  night — nothing  could  separate  us — my  usual  avocations  were 
neglected — painting  was  all  in  all  to  me."  "  The  names  of  Stu- 
art and  Sully  came  to  my  ears  like  the  titles  of  great  conquerors ; 
and  the  great  masters  were  esteemed  above  all  earthly  things." 
After  acquiring  some  proficiency  in  the  use  of  colors,  he  practised 
portrait  painting  a  short  time,  but  soon  gave  it  up  for  landscapes. 
He  made  rapid  progress  as  a  landscapist,  and  his  success  in  New 
York  enabled  him  in  a  few  years  to  visit  Europe.  In  Italy  he 
studied  and  worked  with  the  greatest  ardor.  In  Florence,  he 
says  :  "  I  painted  more  pictures  in  three  months  than  I  have  ever 
done  in  twice  the  time,  before  or  since."  In  1832  he  returned  to 
America.  Among  his  greatest  works  are  a  scries  of  allegorical 
pictures,  called  the  "  Course  of  Empire,"  and  another  called  the 
"  Voyage  of  Life."  Both  are  well  known  to  our  citizens,  as  the 
former  was  embraced  in  the  Athenaeum  collection  of  last  year, 
and  the  latter  was  recently  on  exhibition  at  Frederick  Parker's, 
Cornhill.  Both  of  these  pictures  display  a  grand  and  fertile  im- 
agination. Cole's  purely  landscape  compositions  and  views 
were  inimitable.  His  pencil  gave  a  poetical  glory  to  the  simplest 
scene.  In  1841  he  again  visited  Italy,  returning  in  the  succeed- 
ing year.  He  now  commenced  his  series  entitled  the  "  Pilgrim 
of  the  Cross  and  the  World,"  but  died  before  its  completion,  in 
1848.  He  was  an  excellent  man — pure  minded,  modest,  pious 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  loss  was  severely  felt  by 
a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  by  that  yet  wider  circle  who  knew 
him  only  as  an  artist  who  was  truly  a  bright  ornament  to  his 
profession. 
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AN  AMERICAN  OPERA. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  a  word  what  is  really  a  great 
event  in  the  musical  annals  of  our  country,  viz.,  the  production 
of  a  brilliantly  successful  opera  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York,  the 
work  of  two  American  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Bristow  and  Wain- 
wright,  the  former  the  composer,  and  the  latter  the  author  of  the 
libretto.  American  operas  have  been  produced  before  this,  but 
none  heretofore  with  complete  success.  We  may,  therefore,  re- 
gard this  work  as  opening  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  the  line 
arts  in  the  United  States.  The  story  of  the  opera  is  taken  from 
Washington  Irving's  exquisite  legend  of  the  Kaatskills,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  which  had  already  furnished  the  material  for  a  tolerably 
clever  drama,  and  given  Darley,  whom  we  should  call  the  Ameri- 
can Hogarth,  if  he  were  not  Hogarth's  superior  in  artistic  talent, 
the  subjects  ot  a  series  of  delicious  outline  drawings  singularly 
■  us  in  expression  and  rich  in  comic  humor.  The  New  York 
Albion  says  of  Mr.  Bristow,  that  "  his  debut  is  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, and  reveals  a  composer  of  whom  Europe  might  be  proud." 
Of  the  overture,  the  same  critic  says  :  "The  composer  has  iutro- 
]  two  lively  melodits  which  the  author  of  'Martha'  would 
not  disown."  A  song  of  Rip  Van  Winkle — a  "  mug  full  of  beer  " 
— pleases  the  Knickerbockers  amazingly.  Two  melodies  in  the 
second  act  are  highly  spoken  of,  and  a  military  march  is  highly 
applauded.  Scenes  of  the  revolutionary  snuggle  arc  happily  in- 
troduced, to  afford  the  dramatic  aid  of  military  costumes  and  evo- 
lutions, and  the  awakening  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  The  opera 
closes  with  a  happy  denouement  and  a  brilliant  finale.  The  char- 
are  supported  by  the  Harrison  and  Pyne  troupe.  And 
now  for  Mr.  Barry,  of  this  city.  Dear  sir,  we  would  not  for  the 
world  appear  importunate,  but  you  really  must  engage  that  troupe, 
and  bring  out  that  opera  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  We  assure  you, 
on  our  word  of  honor,  that  it  will  prove  a  success,  and  put  money 
in  your  treasury.    "  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,"  etc.,  etc. 


SPLINTERS. 


Precocitt. — Little  Miss  Mary,  a  child  of  seven,  when  invited 
by  a  schoolmate  to  go  to  a  boy's  theatre  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
replied  :  "  No,  I  can't  do  it  without  a  contest  with  mother,  and  I 
am  terribly  averse  to  scenes."  The  same  young  lady  reproved  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  same  tender  age  for  calling  her  his  "little 
wife."  

The  Camels  are  coming. — The  U.  S.  storeship  Supply,  in 
the  Bay  of  Tunis,  received  two  nice  camels  from  the  Bey  of  Tunis. 
Camels  will  soon  be  as  common  in  the  United  States  as  working- 
oxen. 

Fastidious  — A  little  girl  told  her  teacher  that  her  grand- 
mother had  died  and  left  her  mother  a  "  limbacy."  She  had  been 
taught  to  say  limb,  not  leg. 

Lecturing. — Henry  Ward  Bcecher  is  sure  to  "draw "well 
wherever  he  lectures.     Saxe  ditto. 


....   Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  has  delighted  her  friends  by  the 
improvement  she  has  manifested  since  her  return  from  Italy. 

....   Rachel  has  sung  the  "  Marseillaise  "  at  New  York,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  French  republicans  of  that  "  ilk." 

....   A  whole  congregation  in  this  vicinity  were   startled  from 
their  Sabbath  propriety  by  the  buzzing  of  a  dragon-fly. 

Teresa  Parodi,  the  great  singer,  is  now  under  the  direction 

of  Strakosch,  and  conccrtizing  with  success. 

A  new  submarine  cable  for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany is  making  in  London.     Better  luck  this  time. 

It  is  lather  aggravating  to  hear  that  potatoes  are  selling 
in  Vermont  for  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel. 

....   The  cholera  has   committed  such   ravages  in  Florence, 
Italy,  that  the  population  has  diminished  from  100,000  to  60,000. 
The  North  American  Phalanx  in  Monmouth  County,  Pa., 
have  proved  a  failure,  and  the  farm  and  fixtures  have  been  sold. 

....   Madame  Lagrange  once  came  near  being  poisoned  by  a 
bouquet  scented  with  deadly  drugs,  like  Adricnne  Lccouvreur's. 

....   The  cigar-makers  of  Connecticut  lately  held  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  prices.     Nothing  political  in  it. 

....   Louis  Napoleon  treated  ex-President  Fillmore  with  great 
attention,  and  admitted  him  to  a  private  audience. 

....   Sir  Francis  Drake  made  fonr  million)  of  dollars  by  rob- 
bing Spaniards  on  the  high  seas,  in  one  voyage. 

....  A  squash  weighing  seventy  pounds  was  raised  this  year  in 
Minnesota  by  Captain  William  Fosttr. 

The  members  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  have  con- 
tributed $165  25  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  the  Norfolk  sufferers. 

....  President  Roberts  of  Liberia  writes  to  this  country  dis- 
couraging sending  out  more  emigrants  just  now. 

. .  .   The  Pacific  lately  made  the  passage  from  Europe  to  New 
York  in  nine  days,  twenty  one  and  a  quarter  hours. 

....  Wm.  Lyon  McKenzie,  the   Canadian   patriot,  was  lately 
pelted  and  hooted  at  Brampton,  Canada,  during  a  speech. 

....   The  son  of  Santa  Anna  lately  came   near  being  lynched 
by  a  mob  who  arrested  him  in  Mexico. 

....   One  of  Louis   Napoleon's   Hundred  Guards  was  said  to 
have  shot  at  him,  lately.     A  secret  cuirass  saved  him. 

....    S.  Parkman  Tuokerman  i«  now  the  organist  of  St.  Paul's 
in  this  city.     He  is  M.  (musical)  D.,  and  a  good  musician. 


ROYAL  MANNERS  AND  MORALS. 

We  bcli.-vc  that  all  children,  not  excepting  the  children  of  re- 
publicans, look  with  something  of  reverence  on  kings,  queens, 
princes  and  princesses,  and  all  that  sort  of  people.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this.  The  kingly  office  derives  lustre  from  the 
scriptural  narratives — it  shines  on  the  stage  in  pageant  spectacles, 
— royalty  is  invested  with  a  subtle  influence  in  those  fairy  legends 
which  possess  such  a  fascination  for  the  young.  Prince  Camaral- 
zaman  and  the  Princess  Badroulbadour  are  angels  of  beauty  and 
pinks  of  propriety.  It  is  true  that  that  audacious  matron, 
"Mother  Goose,"  in  one  of  her  time  honored  melodies,  insinuates 
that  kings  and  queens  are  only  mere  mortals  after  all. 

"  The  king  was  iu  the  parlor 
Couutlng  out  his  money ; 
The  queen  was  in  the  kitchen 
Eating  bread  and  honey.'' 

But  these  radical  assertions  pass  for  nothing  at  the  time;  they  arc 
recalled  in  after  years,  when  we  read  of  the  misdeeds  and  the  lit- 
tlenesses of  monarchs  and  nobles,  and  find  Alvauley's  "  fat 
friend,"  "  Gentleman  George,"  was  a  roue',  and  that 

"  Russia'*  mighty  empress 

Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress  " 

No  better  1  It  was  an  insult  to  the  honest  needlewoman  to  men- 
tion her  in  the  same  breath  with  the  vile  Semiramis  of  the  north. 

Our  first  prince — quite  a  bathetic  plunge  from  the  spangled 
sprig  of  royalty  in  Cinderella,  is  generally  a  German  potentate  on 
his  travels,  who  drinks  his  beer  and  smokes  his  meerschaum  like 
a  postilion ;  and  when  we  go  abroad,  from  the  rickety  Bour- 
bons of  the  south  to  the  Teutonic  sovereigns  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, we  shall  scarcely  find  one  who  is  "  every  inch  a  king,"  ac- 
cording to  the  old  poetical  standard  of  royalty.  The  late  Empe- 
ror Nicholas  was  about  as  good  a  specimen  of  a  sovereign,  physi- 
cally, as  there  was  going — a  little  bit  Cossacky  for  western  tastes 
— but  still  well  enough  for  an  emperor.  Generally  speaking,  these 
sovereigns  are  sad  dogs — knaves  where  they  are  not  fools.  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia,  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  about  as 
complete  a  specimen  of  the  royal  brute  as  you  meet  in  modern 
history — for  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire  exhibits  some 
unsurpassable  specimens.  Frederick  of  Prussia  used  to  get  drunk, 
kick  his  counsellors,  beat  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  abuse  his 
son  like  a  pickpocket.  Yet  he  called  Peter  the  Great  and  his 
czarina  barbarians.  Jeffrey  says  :  "  Philosophers  have  long  con- 
sidered it  as  probable,  that  the  private  manners  of  absolute  sove- 
reigns are  vulgar,  their  pleasures  low  and  their  dispositions  selfish  ; 
that  the  two  extremes  of  life,  in  short,  approach  pretty  closely  to 
each  other ;  and  that  the  masters  of  mankind,  when  stripped  of 
the  artificial  pomp  and  magnificence  which  invest  them  in  public, 
resemble  nothing  so  nearly  as  the  meanest  of  the  multitude." 

In  modern  times,  public  opinion  and  the  general  improvement 
of  morals  have  influenced  even  courts,  and  many  sovereigns  are 
quite  respectable  people  Old  Louis  Philippe  was  one  of  this  sort. 
A  Boston  mechanic  might  without  loss  of  self-respect  have  intro- 
duced his  wife  and  daughters  to  the  target-king  and  his  family. 
Wo  believe  that  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  are  very  wor- 
thy people  ;  though  of  course  they  have  the  little  weaknesses  and 
foibles  which  are  common  to  humanity.  Their  children  are  just 
like  other  people,  blessings  in  the  main,  torments  at  times.  And, 
in  dismissing  the  topic  we  have  touched  upon,  let  us  relate  a  little 
anecdote  ot  the  royal  family  which  will  serve  as  an  illustration  to 
our  remarks. 

The  Princess  Royal,  who  is  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  who 
by  the  way,  thinks  seriously  of  committing  matrimony  with  a 
cousiu-german,  a  homely  likeness  ot  her  mother,  who  is  no  beau- 
ty, had  a  tutor  named  Birch.  When  about  ten  years  old,  her 
mother  came  into  her  school-room  one  morning,  just  as  the  pre- 
ceptor was  entering  the  opposite  door,  and  overheard  her  offspring 
say  to  the  teacher  with  flippant  familiarity :  "  How  are  you, 
Birch  f"  The  queen,  very  much  shocked,  lectured  her  roundly 
for  her  impertinence,  and  threatened  if  it  was  ever  repeated,  that 
she  should  be  sent  directly  to  bed.  The  very  next  time,  however, 
that  the  opportunity  was  offered,  the  little  aristocrat  saluted  the 
tutor  with,  "  How  are  you,  Birch  ?  Good-night — I'm  going  to 
bed."  George  Wilkins  Kendall  of  the  Picayune  is  responsible  for 
this  harmless  little  bit  of  scandal. 


Personal. — George  P.  Burnham,  Esq.,  has  become  a  partner 
in  the  extensive  periodical  and  book  establishment  of  Fedcrhen  & 
Co.,  Court  Street.  This  long  established  and  popular  house 
will  receive  a  fresh  business  impetus  from  Mr.  Burnham,  who  is  a 
most  courteous,  prompt  and  active  man.  We  heartily  wish  them 
continued  success.  Messrs.  Federhen  &  Co.  are  agents  for  all 
our  publications. 


i  ■■■  > 


Advertisements. — After  the  present  volume  we  shall  remove 
all  advertisements  from  the  Pictorial,  and  devote  its  entire  space 
to  original  and  entertaining  reading  and  illustrations.  The  con- 
tinued success  of  our  favorite  journal  enables  us  to  make  this  lib- 
eral improvement  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers. 

4   e.e    » ■ 

What  one  Dollar  will  do. — It  will  furnish  you  with  "  Bal- 
lou's  Dollar  Monthly "  for  one  entire  year,  containing  in  each 
issue  one  hundred  pages  of  delightful  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  wit,  humor  and  news.  Enclose  us  the  money,  and 
receive  the  Dollar  Monthly  by  return  of  mail. 


The  coming  Volume. — We  have  already  in  preparation  by 
our  best  artists,  some  superb  engravings,  large  and  irleclive,  for 
our  next  volume  of  the  Pictorial. 


Liter  art. — Professor  Agassiz  has  1000  subscribers  for  his  new 
work,  which  costs  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  set. 


AMERICAN   PUHLICATIONS. 

If  it  were  asked  now,  as  the  London  Quarterly  asked,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  "  who  reads  an  American  book  V  the  truthful 
answer  would  be,  "  all  reading  England,  and  half  of  the  reading 
continent."  At  the  late  brilliant  Publishers'  Festival  in  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  New  York,  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  the  secretory  of  the 
association,  in  the  course  of  his  excellent  speech,  embodied  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  statistical  information,  embracing  many 
facts  which  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  "  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  nation."  The  sheets  from 
our  book  presses,  in  a  single  year,  would  reach  nearly  twice 
round  the  globe,  and,  including  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
would  make  a  belt  of  paper,  two  feet  wide,  printed  on  both  sides, 
and  reaching  from  New  York  to  the  moon.  Harper  Brothers  is- 
sue more  than  a  million  volumes  annually,  and  the  number  ot 
newspapers  published  in  this  country  exceeds  two  thousand,  a 
number  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  newspapers  published  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  For  the  twelve  years  ending  with  1842, 
the  records  of  American  publications  show  an  aggregate  of  1115 
different  works.  Of  these,  632  were  original  and  492  reprints 
from  foreign  works.  In  1853  there  were  733  new  works  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States ;  of  which  278  were  reprints  of  Eng- 
lish works,  35  were  translations  of  foreign  authors,  and  420  (a 
large  preponderance)  were  original  American  works — thus  show- 
ing an  increase  of  about  800  per  cent,  in  less  than  twenty  years. 
As  the  average  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  in 
the  same  time  scarcely  reached  80  per  cent.,  it  appears  that  litera- 
ture and  the  book  trade  advanced  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion. If  we  compare  the  numbers  printed  of  each  edition,  the 
growth  is  still  greater  ;  for  twenty  years  ago,  who  imagined  edi- 
tions of  300,000,  or  75,000,  or  30,000,  or  even  of  10,000  i 

England  receives  lessons  in  the  grammar  of  her  own  language 
from  Lindley  Murray,  and  in  its  orthography  from  Noah  Web- 
ster, both  American  authors.  The  text-books  used  in  our  120 
colleges  and  100,000  schools  are  mostly  American. 

With  the  data  before  u),  we  cannot  even  approximate  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for  books,  magazines  and  newspapers 
annually  in  the  United  States,  but  it  must  be  reckoned  in  mil- 
lions. Many  thousands  of  persons,  male  and  female,  are  sup- 
ported handsomely  by  the  profits  of  their  literary  labors  exclu- 
sively. The  firm  of  Little  &.  Brown  have  paid  for  copyrights, 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  of  which  $100,000  was  paid  to  a  single 
family,  which  still  retains  the  copyrights.  Mr.  Bryant  said,  in 
his  remarks  at  the  festival :  "  The  booksellers  have  been  called 
the  natural  enemies  of  authors.  But  I  deny  the  maxim.  Au- 
thors and  booksellers  are  each  other's  best  allies.  It  is  said  that  the 
bookseller  grows  rich  upon  the  labors  of  the  author.  What  else  has  he 
ti>  grow  rich  ujton  ?  What  else  should  tempt  him  into  the  trade?  How 
else  uou'd  he  be  able  to  deal  lilierally  with  the  author  ?  When  I  hear 
of  a  rich  bookseller,  I  know  that  there  have  l>eeti  successful  authors." 

The  above  are  fragmentary  items,  but  they  suffice  to  show 
that  when  Sir  Archibald  Alison  asserted  that  literary  ability  ot  a 
high  character  was  rare  iu  this  country,  and  met  with  little  encour- 
agement, he  showed  himself  more  of  a  Dogberry  than  a  Daniel. 


Lake  Ontario. — We  regret  to  say  that  this  large  establish- 
ment of  water  had  a  fall  a  few  weeks  since — it  only  fell  a  few 
inches,  and  is  up  and  stirring  again.  Niagara  River  is  famous 
for  its  falls,  but  it  seems  to  get  over  them  "just  as  easy." 


Reward  of  Valor. — A  returned  soldier  of  the  Crimea,  Ser- 
geant Thomas  Everett,  who  received  five  wounds  and  lost  an  eye 
before  Sebustopol,  has  been  presented  by  the  queen  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  hemmed  by  herself.     Hem !  glory ! 


<    SIS     S 


The  White  Mountains. — These  majesti™  giants  ot  New 
Hampshire  have  put  on  their  winter  caps  and  jackets  of  snow. 
We  hope  they  wont  indulge  in  the  winter  amusement  of  sliding. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Biaikle,  Mr.  James  Donigan  to  Miss  Jane  Mcin- 
tosh, both  of  Caputh,  Scotland;  Mr.  William  Holland  to  Miss  Catherine  Ho- 
gan;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Leach  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Watktns;  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Danforth  to  Miss  Abby  E.  Wilson;  by  Rev.  Mr 
Coolidge.  Mr.  Calvin  C.  Bailey  to  Miss  Emma  Cooper,  of  Plymouth ;  by  Rev. 
Bishop  Eastburn.  Her.  Gordon  M.  Bradley,  Hector  of  Christ  Church,  Quincy, 
to  Miss  Rebecca  B.  Richardson ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Walter  II.  Samp- 
son, of  Charlestown.  to  Miss  Susan  II.  Williams. — At  East  Boston,  by  Ker. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Samuel  Mart>n  to  Miss  E  iza  Poor. — At  Chelsea,  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Leonard,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Hutchinson  to  Miss  tsadore  B.  Bliss. — At  Somerville, 
Mr.  J  P.  Wallace.  Jr.,  of  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Tapley. — At  Brook- 
line,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Heath. — At 
North  Danvers.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Salem,  Mr.  Charles  V.  Whitten.  of  Bos- 
ton, to  -liss  Elizabeth  I.  Xewhall. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin C  Heed,  of  Springfield,  to  Miss  Cordelia  P.  Hodgdon— At  Newbury- 
port.  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pimmick.  Mr.  Andrew  F.  Shaw,  of  Weymouth,  to  Miss  Mar- 
tha 0.  Keen,  of  Kittery,  Me.- At  Ashland,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  Dr.  J.  0. 
Harris  to  Miss  Fannie  C.  .lennison.—  At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Senderling, 
Mr.  Wm.  H  Lawton  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Blanchard—  At  Philadelphia,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Ziegler,  Mr  Edwin  Walford  to  Miss  Amanda  M-  Carman. —  \t  Portland, 
Me.,  Mr.  Frank  O.  Rich  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Stone,  formerly  of  Charlestown. 


DEATHS, 


In  this  city.  Mrs.  H.  A.,  wife  of  Mr.  Enoch  Bryant.  40. — At  Roxbury.  Mrs. 
Lucy,  widow  of  the  late  Oen.  E.  Ha.-kott  Darby,  84;  Mrs.  Anne,  wife' of  Mr. 
James  E  Donahue.  20  —At  West  Cambridge.  Sirs.  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  William 
Dickson,  70—  At  Quiucy.  Widow  lubrrca  Chandler,  87. — At  Melrose,  Mrs. 
Elisabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  35.— At  Salem.  Mrs.  Joanna  C.  wife  of 
Mr.  Thorp  Fisher.  49,  Mrs.  Mary  A  .  wife  of  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Simon  24  —At 
Concord.  Mrs.  Maria  T.,  wife  rf  Mr  Charles  A.  Holbrook,  27.— At  Gloucester, 
Mrs.  Mary  Babson,  79;  Mr.  George  Evans,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  81. — At 
Newbunport.  Mrs.  Dorothy  F  Coffin.  81;  Mr  Samuel  I'cttirgell.  84—  At 
Marblehead.  Mrs  Catherine  T.,  wife  of  Mr  J  II.  Brown.  Jr..  30—  At  Taun- 
ton. Mr.  James  II.  Luther.  28  -  At  Millbury,  Gen.  Joseph  Farnswnrtb.  of 
WestBeld,  N  Y  .  SO.— At  New  Bedford.  Mrs.  Susan  A  .  wife  of  Mr  Charles  M. 
Pierce.  Jr  .  28  —At  I.udlow.  Mrs  Hannah  Atwood,  84  —At  Lowell.  Miss  Abble 
X.  Bacon.  16. — At  Spencer.  Capt.  Aaron  Lyon.  76.— At  wnfiaid.  Mrs.  I.jdia 
Strickland  ill  -  At  Edgartoon.  Mrs  Susanna  N  .  wll  '  -Mr  Benjamin  F. 
Pease, 49:  Mrs   Polly,  wife  of  Mr.  William  W'av.  67.-  iit.-field.  Mr  Nicho- 

las .Manning.  39  —At  Bristol.  R.  I  .  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  wM  of  Kev.  M.  A.  PeW". 
Howe.  Hector  of  St.  Luke  s  Church,  Philadelphia —At  York,  Me.,  Capt.  £11- 
phalet  Grover.  77— At  New  Hampton,  N  II..  Hon.  Henry  Y.  Simpson,  lata 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Ci  inmon  Pleas.  58  -  At  Middletown,  Conn. 
Hon.  Samuel  D.  Hubbard   late  Postmaster  General,  55. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Gov.  Sladc,  of  Vermont,  lately  pissed  through  Buffalo,  accom- 
panied by  between  thirty  and  forty  ladies,  all  of  whom  wore  hound 

to  the  western  country  as  teachers. Dr.  Dana,  now  in  his  85th 

year,  preached  at  the  Federal  Street  Church,  Newburyport,  one 
Sunday  morning,  lately,  sixty  years  from  the  date  of  his  settle- 
ment over  that  society.  In  the  afternoon,  his  son  from  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  officiated  in  the  same  pulpit. Mr.  Thus. 

Ryan  discovered  and  shot  a  loon  on  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge, 
which    weighed   9  pounds,   and   measured    4  feet  8  inches   from 

tip  to  tip  of  its  wingg. A  Third  German    Reformed  Dutch 

Church,  in  New  York,  has  recently  received  as  its  pastor,  Kev. 
Mr.  Schwedcs,  a  young  man  of  talent,  energy  and  zeal,  who  pro- 
mises to  put  forward  effectively  the  new  enterprise  for  the  spiritual 

benefit  of  the  German  population  of  that  city. A  miser  named 

Andrew  Grunderson  died  in  Chicago,  lately,  for  want  of  proper 
food  and  comforts.     After  his   death,  it  was   discovered  that  ho 

possessed  a  property  of  $4000. Mr.  C.  J.  Silliman,  a  graduate 

of  Oglethorpe  University,  Georgia,  and  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  has  been  licensed  as  a  probationer  for 
the  ministry,  by  the  Tuscaloosa  Presbytery,  and  has  offered  him- 
self to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  their  work 
nmong  the  Choctaw  Indians;   the  offer  has  been  accepted,  and   he 

is  soon  to  be  ordained. A  soldier,  found  dead  in   England, 

lately,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  tight  stock  and  liquor  com- 
bined.   There  are  now  in  Georgia  between  fifty  and  sixty  cot- 
ton factories,  conducted  in  the  most  skilful  and  .successful  manner, 
with  all  the  appliances  in  the  way  of  machinery  that  can  be  found 

in  the  same  kind  of  establishments  in  New   England. If  an 

observer,  provided  with  slips  of  bibulous  paper,  which  has  Ix-en 
dipped  in  a  rolution  of  iodine  of  potassium  and  starch,  ascend  a 
hill  near  the  sea,  while  the  wind  is  landward,  be  will  find  that  the 
papers  suddenly  change  their  tint,  becoming  blue.  This  indicates 
a  new  chemical  agent  in  the  atmosphere,  called  ozone  by  its  dis- 
coverer, Professor  Shanbien,  to  whom  we  owe  also  the  discovery 

of  gun-cotton. The  Chinese  rebels  are  far  from  being  subdued. 

The  imperial  throne  of  Flower-land  is  destined  to  fall. Pro- 
fessor Emmons,  the  State  geologist  of  New  York,  has  traced  in 
the  valley  of  the  Adirondac,  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles, 
a  bed  of  rich  iron  ore.  He  says  there  might  he  procured  within 
two  feet  of  the  surface,  seven  million  tons  of  ore,  which  would 
make  three  million  tons  of  superior  iron. There  arc  at  pres- 
ent 197  prisoners  in  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  in  Essex 
county,  viz.,  75  at  Ipswich,  57  at  Lawrence,   8  at  Newburyport, 

and  27  at   Salem. Another  effort  is  being  made   to  pupply 

Brooklyn  with  pure  water  from  the  streams  and  ponds  of  Long 
Island.  An  organization  has  been  effected  under  the  name  of  the 
Nassau  Water  Company,  composed  of  some  of  the  solid  men  of 
the  city,  who  are  energetically  moving  in  the  matter. Bull- 
fighting is  fast  becoming  unpopular  in   Spain;  but  we  sec  John 

Bull   fighting  in  the  Crimea. Since  the  application  of  steam 

on  the  Western  waters,  there  have  been  30,672  lives  lost  by  steam- 
boat disasters,  381  boats  and  cargoes  lost,  and  seventy  boats  seri- 
ously injured,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  enormous  sum 

of  867,000,000. The  London  Mechanics'  Magazine  states  that 

its  editor  recently  saw  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in 
London,  a  submarine  cable  for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company, 
which  differs  from  all  tho  other  telegraph  cables  hitherto  used.  It 
combines  increased  conducting  powers  with  a  diminution  of  weight, 
so  that  the  entire  cable  for  the  Atlantic  telegraph  may  he  carried 
in  one  ship. The  Rochester  Democrat  states  that  an  Ameri- 
can Protestant  lady  of  that  city,  a  f»w  weeks  since,  entered  tho 
pale  of  Judaism,  and  last  Sunday  she  was  married  according  to 

the  Jewish  ritual,  to  a  descendant  of  Abraham. Tho  Albany 

Atlas  states  that  the  cattle  killed  by  a  recent  accident  on  tho  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  near  that  city,  were  some  of  them  sold  to  peddling 
butchers  in  that  city,  who  cut  the  carcasses  up,  and  peddh  d  the 
meat  out  to  citizens.  This  is  a  prevailing  practice — especially 
when  sheep  are  killed. 


Keeping  Fowls.— An  intelligent  farmer  lately  published  the 
following  result  of  his  experience  in  keeping  fowls  :— He  kept 
thirty-six  hens  hist  year,  that  yielded  him  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dozen  eggs,  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  chickens.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  $59  37,  the  family  having  had,  of 
course,  what  eggs  and  poultry  they  wanted  for  their  owu  consump- 
tion besides.  The  whole  cost  of  the  grain  for  keeping  the  hens 
was  a  fraction  over  S4,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  $55. 


tUati3uje   ©atljeriiigs. 


Wise  Mem  of  thf.  East.— Once  in  a  while  the  British  in  India 
throw  a  few  offices  to  distinguished  natives,  by  way  of  atonement 
we  suppose  for  having  usurped  their  country,  plundered  its  wealth, 

and  decimated  its  population.  We  read  with  profound  admiration 
that  "  Dr.  Chuckerbutty  has  been  admitted  to  medical  rank." 
Happy  Chuckerbutty  !  too  fortunate  Hindoos,  did  you  but  appre- 
ciate your  blessill 


«  -»-«-  » 


Bancroft's  History.— Three  volumes  of  "Bancroft's  History 
of  the  United  States  "  have  been  issued  at  Copenhagen,  in  the 
Danish  language.  The  translator  is  a  Mr.  Wulff,  who  is  said  to 
be  an  accomplished  English  scholar. 


4  -»•«-> 


Odd  Fellows. — The  Odd  Fellows  of  this  city  contributed 
liberally  to  the  relief  of  the  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  sufferers.  It 
would  have  been  "odd  "  if  they  hadn't. 


Dot)  Snow. — It  is  said  that  a  great  dog  show  is  about  being 
got  up  to  exhibit  the  excellencies  of  "  Tray,  Blanche  and  Sweet- 
heart, little  dogs  and  all." 


Professor  Forshcy  has  made  arrangements  to  establish  a  Mili- 
tary Institute  in  Texas. 

Frances  Browne,  the  English  poetess,  is  very  poor,  and  writes 
for  a  scanty  pittance.     Poetry  and  pelf  are  not  akin. 

Amasa  Hewins,  an  artist,  formerly  of  Boston,  died,  recently,  of 
cholera  at  Florence,  where  be  was  1'.  S.  commercial  agrnt. 

The  poet  Longfellow  is  engaged,  it  is  said,  npo  i  a  translation 
of  Dante,  which  will  be  ready  for  the  press  some  time  next  year. 

Mile.  Rachel  has  taker,  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadel- 
phia, for  a  series  of  performances,  commencing  in  November 
next. 

The  Methodist  publishing  house  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been 
in  operation  only  five  months;  but  it  has  in  that  time  printed 
49,589,000  pa 

A  Mr.  McCoy,  and  three  or  four  others,  residing  at  Lasallc, 
111.,  are  concerned  in  diiving  cattle  from  Texas  and  Mexico,  and 
have  now  twenty  thousand  on  the  way  to  Lasalle. 

The  Memphis  Bulletin  says  that  real  estate  and  rents  in  that 
city  have  never  been  so  high  as  at  present,  and  that  dwellings 
were  never  in  su;-h  great  demand  as  now. 

The  present  number  of  students  in  the  collegiate  department  of 
Yale  College  is  as  follows  :  seniors  92  ;  juniors  109;  sophomores 
109;  freshmen  15.);  total,  46.1. 

In  New  York  State,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  acres  arc  appor- 
tioned to  the  cultivation  of  broom  corn.  Broom  corn  never  was 
stouter,  nor  a  better  crop  than  during  the  present  year. 

President  Pierce  has  not  purchased  a  residence  in  Maryland,  as 
reported.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  gratuitous  act,  considering  that 
the  people  have  given  him  a  residence,  at  Washington,  rent  free. 

Mrs.  Anna  Hertzog  (widow  of  the  late  Peter  Hertzog),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Third  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Philadelphia,  is  the 
lady  who  recently  contributed  $30,000  towards  a  Theological  Hall 
at  New  Brunswick. 

The  war  has  already  imposed  upon  Turkcv  expenses  to  the 
amount  of  over  300,000,000  francs,  of  which  220,000,000  have  been 
mot  from  its  own  resources,  and  80,000,000  would  be  provided  for 
by  the  new  loan  guaranteed  by  the  western  powers. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  Bibliotbeca  Sacra,  that  Professor  Guyot,  of 
Cambridge,  intends  to  publish  an  exposition  of  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  upon  the  basis  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  embracing  the 
internal  fire  theory  as  part  of  it. 

The  post-office  department  announces  that  it  is  a  penal  offence 
to  deposit  in  any  post  office,  to  be  conveyed  in  mail,  any  envelope 
or  packet  containing  letters  addressed  to  different  persons,  except 
in  cases  where  the  letters  are  addressed  to  foreign  countries. 

A  farmer  should  never  allow  windows  to  be  filled  with  red 
cloaks,  tattered  coats,  and  old  hats,  and  he  will  not  most  assured- 
ly acquire  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  tarries  long  at  the  whiskey 
sliop,  and  leaves  his  wife,  and  children  to  freeze  or  starve  at  home. 

A  private  of  the  17th  Hussars,  English,  who  was  in  all  the  bat- 
tles in  the  Crimea,  and  who  took  a  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Re- 
dan, has  arrived  at  Montreal,  he  having  got  his  disc-harge,  with  a 
pension  of  about  2s.  per  day.  This  hero  was  wounded  in  each 
battle. 

It  has  recently  been  all  but  proved  that  the  earth  and  sun,  with 
their  splendid  retinue  of  comets,  satellites  and  planets  are  all  in 
motion  around  some  point  or  centre  of  attraction  inconceivably 
remote,  and  that  point  is  in  the  direction  of  Alyau,  one  of  the 
Pleiades. 

At  Patcrson,  N.  J.,  a  day  or  two  ago,  a  man  was  brought  up 
before  the  police  court,  and  fined  for  selling  brandy.  The  amount 
of  the  fine  was  twenty  dollars  and  costs.  The  justice  obligingly 
took  the  prisoner's  note  for  thirty  days,  and  let  him  off  at  that 
very  comfortably  and  pleasantly. 

It  was  proved  by  competent  testimony  before  one  of  the  courts 
in  New  York,  recently,  in  examining  into  the  cause  of  a  fire  in 
Maiden  Lane,  that  colored  fireworks  take  fire  by  spontaneous 
combustion,  unless  properly  prepared,  at  certain  temperatures  of 
the  atmosphere. 

An  ingenious  mechanician  at  Turin  has  just  made  a  successful 
application  of  air  and  water  as  motive  power.  His  machine  is 
intended  for  the  sharp  inclined  plane  near  Turin.  Unlike  the  at- 
mospheric principle  adopted  in  England,  the  motion  in  this  case 
is  obtained  by  pressure  instead  of  exhaustion,  and  for  this  purpose 
hydraulic  power  is  used. 

The  Rev.  John  Angell  James  having  completed  a  term  of  fifty 
years  as  minister  of  Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  there  has 
been  a  public  jubilee  in  celebration  thereof.  A  magnificent  silver 
vase  was  presented  to  him  ;  and  a  chapel,  in  honor  of  the 
is  to  be  erected  near  Mr.  James's  own  residence,  at  a  cost  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  pounds. 

The  zodiacal  light,  about  which  so  much  is  now  said  in  scien- 
tific circles,  in  connection  with  the  important  theories  lately  an- 
nounced of  a  nebulous  ring  around  the  earth,  was  first  described 
and  named  by  Canini  in  1683.  It  appears  but  toward  the  end  of 
winter,  and  in  spring  after  sunset,  or  before  sun-rising  in  autumn 
and  beginning  of  winter. 

There  are  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  not  less  than  5000  "  la- 
dies" whose  dress  bills  will  average  annually  $2000  each,  or  ten 
millions  of  dollars  for  all.     There  are  5000  more  whose  dres 

will  average  $1000  each,  or  live  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
whole  number;  and  five  millions  of  dollars  more  would  not  cover 
the  dress  expenses  of  those  whose  bills  average  every  year  from 
$200  to  $500. 

Irving  Ellsworth,  son  of  Hon.  J.  Ellsworth,  of  Chatauque 
county,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  killed  at  Pleasantville,  Iowa.  He 
was  standing  in  front  of  a  buzz  saw  that  had  just  been  fitted  up, 
watching  its  motions,  wdien  a  piece  of  oak  lath,  sharp  at  one  end, 
was  thrown  by  the  saw  with  such  force  that  the  sharp  end  struck 
him  under  the  left  eye,  and  passed  into  the  brain  about  two  inches, 
lie  lived  thirty  minutes,  entirely  unconscious. 

According  to  the  Courrier  des  Etats  1,'nis,  the  Russian  flag 
counted  at  Sebastopol,  in  the  month  of  September,  lsji,  seven 
teen  ships,  live  of  120  guns,  the.  remainder  of  84  guns  ;  four  fri- 
'if  GO  guns  ;  four  corvettes  or  brigs ;  twelve  steamships,  and 
eighty-two  ships  of  inferior  rank ;  in  all  10S  ships,  carrying  2200 
guns"  This  colossal  armament  was  destroyed  by  the  lin 
themselves,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

A  corps  of  skillful  engineers  have,  for  some  time,  been  engaged 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  experimenting  on  several  "  infernal  "  machines 
which  have  been  recently  conceived  by  the  mind  of  an  ingenious 
Yankee.  One  of  these  machines  is  a  cannon  proof  marine  bat- 
tery, which  claims  the  power  of  being  propelled  on  the  water  level 
or  under  it,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  twenty  live  miles  an  hour,  and 
hurling  itself  against  the  adversary  ship,  cutting,  tearing  and  ex- 
ploding as  it  goes  with  terrific  ft) 


.foreign  Items. 


The  London  Shipping  Gazette  says  that  twelve  French  buyers 
of  breadstuff's  embarked  in  a  late  steamer  for  the  United  States, 
and  that  large  orders  have  been  sent  from  England  for  supplies. 

The  satisfactory  appearance  of  the  vineyards  in   the  pre 
of  Asti  and   Alessandria   has   lately  led   to  a  reduction  of  30  per 
cent,  in  the  price  of  wine,  and  the  grapes  themselves  are  sold  at  a 
low  price. 

A  letter  from  an  English  merchant  at  Elsinore,  who  has  re- 
ceived letters  from  Russian  merchants  at  Helsingfors,  states  that 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Russians  in  the  late  bombardment  of 
Sveaborg  is  enormous. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  one  of  the  youngest  preachers  of  London, 
is  said  to  be  gifted  with  the  most  extraordinary  eloquence,  nothing 
like  him  having  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Whitcfield  ;  and  like 
that  celebrated  itinerant,  has  a  voice  of  most  powerful  and  bell- 
like character,  capable  of  reaching  the  ears  often  thousand  at  one 
time. 

Messrs.  de  Ruolz  and  Fontenay,  of  Paris,  have  invented  an  alloy 
which  may  be  employed  for  almost  all  purposes  to  which  silver  is 
usually  employed.  The  improved  alloy  is  composed  of  silver, 
copper  and  purified  nickel,  in  the  following  proportions — silver, 
20  parts  ;  nickel,  25  to  31  parts ;  and  the  rest  up  to  100  parts  in 
copper. 

The  committee  of  the  Association  of  French  Inventors  has  de- 
cided that  the  Minnie  rifle  shall  in  future  be  called  the  Delvigno 
Minnie  ride,  M.  Delvigne  having  declared,  that  while  he  re> 
to  himself  the  priority  of  the  invention,  M.  Minnie  introduced  im- 
provements tantamount  to  original  inventions,  and  was  therefore 
entitled  to  (he  position  accorded  him. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  Paris  is  the  enormous  vine  which  orna- 
ments the  court  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  des  Marais,  St.  Germaine. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Racine;  and  supposing  that  he 
did  it  in  the  last  year  of  his  life",  the  vine  must  be  now  about  156 
years  of  age,  as  that  celebrated  writer  died  in  1669.  It  is  this 
year  in  u  flourishing  condition,  and  covered  with  fruit. 


Saabs  of  CSolu. 


....   Glory  is  a  poison  good  to  be  taken  in  small  doses. — Balzac. 
True  love  can   no  more  he  diminished  by  Bhowers  of  evil 
than  flowers  are  marred  by  timely  rains. — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

....  Chance  is  the  greatest  romancer  in  the  world  :  to  be  pro- 
lific wc  have  only  to  study. — Bakac. 

The  pleasure  of  love  is  in  loving.  We  are  happier  in  the 
passion  we  feel  than  in  that  which  we  excite. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

....  The  social  state  has  chances  which  nature  docs  not  per- 
mit, for  it  is  nature  plus  society. — Dakar. 

The  knowledge  when  to  stop,  left  Sylla  nothing  to  fear, 
though  disarmed  ;  the  want  of  knowing  this,  exposed  Casar  to 
the  dagger  of  Brutus. — Fuseli. 

....  All  the  while  thou  livest  ill,  thou  hast  the  trouble,  distrac- 
tion, inconveniences  of  life,  but  not  the  sweets  and  true  use  of  it. 
— Fuller. 

....  It  is  very  often  more  necessary  to  conceal  contempt  than 
resentment,  the  former  being  never  forgiven,  but  the  latter  some- 
times forgot. — Chesterfield. 

....  Evils  in  the  journey  of  life  are  like  the  hills  which  alarm 
travellers  upon  the  road  ;  thty  both  appear  great  at  a  distance,  but 
when  we  approach  them  wc  find  that  they  are  far  less  insurmount- 
able than  we  had  conceived. — Colton. 

Modern  art,  reared  by  superstition  in  Italy,  taught  to 
dance  in  France,  plumped  up  to  nnwieldiness  in  Flanders,  reduced 
to  "chronicle  small  beer"  in  Holland,  became  a  rich  old  woman 
by  "  suckling  fools  "  in  England. — Fuseli. 

....  The  follies,  vices,  and  consequent  miseries  of  multitudes, 
displayed  in  a  newspaper,  are  so  many  admonitions  and  warnings, 
so  many  beacons,  continually  burning,  to  turn  others  from  the 
rocks  on  which  they  have  been  shipwrecked. — Bishop  Horn 

....  Frivolous  curiosity  about  trifles,  and  laborious  attention 
to  little  ohjects  which  neither  require  nor  deserve  a  moment's 
thought,  lower  a  man,  who  from  thence  is  thought  (and  not  un- 
justly) incapable  of  greater  matters.  Cardinal  de  Netz  very  saga- 
ciously marked  out  Cardinal  Chigi  for  a  little  mind,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  told  him  that  he  had  written  three  years  with  the  same 
pen,  and  that  it  was  an  excellent  good  one  still. — Chesterfield. 


Jokcv'0  Uufjgtt. 

I  admire  your  beautiful  rropx  this  year,  as  the  fox  said  to  the 
poultry,  in  the  hearing  of  the  farmer. 

Why  is  a  cricket  on  the  hearth  like  a  soldier  in  the  Crimea'? 
Because  he  often  advances  under  a  brisk  fire. 

A  farmer  on  Long  Island  has  just  raised  a  cabbage  of  such  ex- 
travagant dimensions,  that  he  had  to  blast  it  with  powder  in  order 
to  get  it  fit  for  crout. 

"  Do  you  think  I'll  get  justice  done  me  V  said  a  culprit  to  his 
counsel.  "  I  don't  think  you  will,"  replied  the  other,  "  for  I  see 
two  men  on  the  jury  who  are  opposed  to  hanging." 

A  pretended  rhymester  once  remarked  to  an  acquaintance,  "  that 
his  verses  cost  him  veiy  little." — "  They  cost  you  quite  as  much 
as  they  arc  worth,  then,"  said  the  other. 

Emerson,  in  a  lecture  on  the  Anglo-American,  says:  "Ameri- 
cans would  ride  in  steamers  made  of  Inciter  matches,  if  they  could 
thereby  save  an  hour  in  crossing  the  Atlantic." 

Saxe,  the  punster  poet,  gives  an  exeellent  portrait  of  old  Ben. 
Franklin,  in  a  single  line  : 

'•  A  man  of  genius,  ruled  by  common  sense." 

A  deacon,  wdio  became  rich  in  a  grocery  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  Stattj  house,  used  to  boast  how  much  he  had  done  for  tho 
cause  of  temperance,  by  mixing  at  least  a  gallon  of  pure  water 
with  every  gallon  of  liquor  he  sold. 

The  most  original  spelling  we   have  seen  is  the  following.     It 
phonetics: — 80  you  be — a  tub.     80  O,  pea — a  top.     Be  80 
— bat.     See   80 — cat."   Pea  80 — pat.     Are  80— rat.     Sec  a  lie — 
cab.     Be  you  double  tea — butt.     Be  a  double  ell — ball. 

Ellen — "  O,  don't  tease  me  to-day,  George  ;  I'm  not  at  all  well.'' 
George,  twelve  years  old,  a  man  of"  the  world — "  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  you  are  in  love.  Now,  you  take  the  advice  of  a  fellow  who  has 
seen  a  good  deal  of  that  tort  of  thing,  and  don't  give  way  to  it." 

"  I  come  for  the  saw,  sir."—"  What  saucer1" — "  Why,  the  saw, 
sir,  that  you  borrowed." — "I  borrowed  no  saucer." — "  Sure  you 
did,  sir,  you  borrowed  a  saw,  sir." — "I  n:ver  saw  your  saucer." 
— "  But  you  did,  there's  the  saw,  now,  sir." — "  O,  you  want  the 
saw.     Why  didn't  you  say  so  ?" 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted   to  advertisements.     The   iui 

mense  circulation  of  the  Piotorul  (being  orrr  one  hun- 
dred th"  '/)  torms  :i  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  in  rarely  offered  to  the  public.     Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved)  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  moo  at  (all  being  placed 
■ines  a  permanent  card  of 
r  <  to  come. 
Q^Tkrms  i  ^nts  per  line,  la  *W 
eases,  without  regard  to  length  nee. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  (  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FIRST    PREMIUM    MELODEONS. 

Till  VCBr  BKSI  SOW  MASUFACTUniD. 

S.  D.  &   H.  W*.  SMITH 

RESPECTFULLY  rail  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
ID  Melodeoxs,  constantly  on  exhibition  at  their 
Wareroom.«, 

No.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
By  means  of  a  new  method  of  voicing,  known  only  to 

ng  the  harsh 

•  which  formerly  characterized  the  in- 

lerlng  the  tones  full,  clear  and  organ- 

Hke      'l  prompt  and  reliable,  enabling  the  per- 

iiout  binning 

ession. 

■  Premium  overall 

ritable 

etropolitan  Mechan- 

ashington,  D.  C. 

Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 

ith  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 

Mown  as  the  ORGAN  HARMO- 
dly  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  t  '  therefor. 

,  i!  Mclodeons  with  aviewofpur- 
nn  have  the  rent  credited 
payment  of  the  purchase  money.        tf       sept  29 

ROSBY, 
PRINTERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS,  ENGEAVERS, 

t  Water,  and  180  Washington  Sts.,  BOSTON. 
Work,  from  either  TYPE,  STONE,  or  COPPER  PLATE, 
exec  tit*  test  notice,  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

I.      Manufacturers  will  find  this 
'i,  vin  and  Fan  i  'opper 

I  printed  in  a  raperb  manner. 
particular  attention  at  this  season   to 
KANl'Y    BALL   PAPER  and  CARD3, 
liich  they  will  be  happy  to 
print  in  rlor  styles,  or  sell  to  the  trade.        4t 

I1   at  once  for  Mr.  Sears' 
It  TO  BOOK   AGENTS.      Our  publications 
idend  among  the  most  saleable.  Address  ROBERT 
l?l  William  St.,  New  York.      4t    n3 

WANTED! 

TIIK  subscriber  wishes   to  employ  an  agent  in  each 
city  of  the  Union,  to  engage  in  a  very  pro- 
and  anything 
like  an  efficient  agent  can  make  from  ;*3  to  SlO  per  day. 
All  information  will  be  given  by  addre 

4t  H.  E.  GrRAVKS,  Wcstboro', Mass. 

[From  the  Home  Journal,  New  York.] 
"  1V7 '  to  rapid  celebrity  and  unt- 

il   versa!  popularity  as  Lton'8  Kvthairon,   Tothose 
who  h.i  and  who  has  not .')  the  reason  is  obvi- 

ous, a-  lie  hair,  but  preserves  and 

■s  it  at  an  advanced  age  of  life.     Its  perfume  and 
■ild  stamp  it  an  indispen- 
toilet  "     The  above  is  but  one  of  thou- 
immendations — it  stands  unrivalled  as 
sure  and  ask  for  LYON'S  Kathairon, 
popularity  has  caused   several  unprin- 
put  up  valueless  imitations,  which  they 
call   by    somewhat  similar   names.      Sold  everywhere,  in 
large  bottles,  for  onl 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
nov  3  03  Liberty  St  .  New  York. 

[ESTABLISHED  IN  1780.] 

PREMIUM    CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAKEE  &,  Co/a 

American,  French.  Homceopathic 
■ad  Vanilla  Chocolate;  Prepared 
Cocoa;  Broina;  Ooeoa  Paste;  Cocoa 
Sticks;  Soluble.  Romosopathio  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa ;  Cocoa  Shells ;  Crack- 
ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc. 

These  articles   are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.     Thev  allay  rather 
Leaf,  Flower  and  Fruit )  tnan  in,luie, the  nervous  excitc- 
ot  the  Cocoa,  with  a!  ment  attendant  upon  the  use  of 

pod  op  )  tea  or,c°ff"e,;  an?t.  arc  rtTom- 

mended  by  Drs.  Warren,  .Jack- 
son, Hay  ward.  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal  Grocers   in  the  United 
and   by   their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York, 
Grant  &  Twells,  Phi  C.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore, 

Kennett  &  Dudley,  Cincinnati. 
oct6     tf     VYALTERBAKEK  k  Co.,Dorcdester,MaS8. 

-.000. 

$15.00-  .    THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR    TEN 

DOLL 

S12.000—  TWELVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  EltfUT 
DOLL 

$7.500— SEVEN    THOUSAND    FIVE    HUNDRED    DOL- 
LARS FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
oct  20        3t  Atlanta,  Ga..  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

GUN   STORE, 

NO.  30    WASHINGTON    STREET,  BOSTON. 
.  RIFLES  and    PISTOLS,  of  every  variety,  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  manufactured  to  order.     Sport- 
ing and   Rifle  Powder,  Percussion  Caps.  Powder  Flasks, 
nbracing  every  article  belonging  to  the  pun  trade, 
for  sale  at  very  low  prices  by  J.  HAPOOOD. 

nov  3  4t 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &  CO., 

No.  22G  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 
[MPORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
L  Retail  Dealers  in  Watches.  Jew- 
)elry,    Military   and    Fancy   Goods, 
offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
i  retail,  a  large  and  extensive 
uient  of  iting  in  part  or 

the  following  :  Fine  Loin  Inn  and  9e- 
fteva  Watches   and  Clocks.  Sheffield 

and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 

Bronzes.  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry. Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagie,    s8 

TTERTUNO'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  ANDBURG- 
XX  LAR  PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall'8  Patent  Powdkr 
Proof  Locks — both  received  the  prise  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London.  ital  Pal- 

ace, New  York,  in  1353.  Sole  proprietors  of  Joneb's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C    HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135, 137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York. 


KEW   WORKS    JUST   I'LRLISIIED 


No. 


SAMUEL    FRENCH, 

121    NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


ftl( 


TIIK  MISTAKE  OF  A  T.1KK-TIMK.     A  Story  of  the  M.v«- 

adM  oitha  Be*.    By 
\\  :'l<lo  Uv  .  GO  c«nte. 

RK.PI'ATH :  or.  The  Western  Trail.  A  Story  of  Frontier 
life  tind  A.lyiiiture.     By  Dr.  J.  II.  Itobinson.     Price, 

TIIK  IKON  CROSS  :  or.  The  Countess  of  Errol.    By  Syl- 

v  tuu,-.  Cobb,  Jr.     Price,  25  cents 
TIIK  DUCAL  COnONKT:  or,  The  H-irnu.l  the  Usurper. 

A  Romance  of  Italy.     By  Arthur  Morton,  A.  M.     Pxtoe, 

26  cent*. 
TIIK  ARROW OV  OOLD:  or. The  Shell  Qntherer.    By  the 

author  of  '•  Secrete  of  The  Cell!  "     Price,  '25  rent*. 
TIIK  SEA  LARK  :  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana.     By  A. 

W,  Sumner.     Price.  26  cents. 

TIIK  KING  AND  TIIK  COBBLBS.  By  Austin  C  Bur- 
dick.     Trice,  26  cents. 

TIIK  BELLE  OF  TIIK  ORIENT:  or,  The  Hindoo  Mer- 
chant's Lesley.   By  Geo  P.  Buraham.  Price, 26  cents. 
BA-WITCH:  or.  The  African  Quadroon.    By  l.ieu- 
Ult  Murray.     Trice.  25  cents. 

THE  LAW  STUDENT:  or,  The  Struggle"  of  a  Heart.  By 
Oliver  Bounderby.     Trice,  25  ' 

TIIK  INFANT  BRIDE  Of  TKL'XILLO.  By  SyWanue 
Oobb,  ,lr.     Trice,  25  jenta. 

BIANCA:  or.  The  Star  of  the  Valley.  By  Augustine  J. 
II   Duganne.     Trice,  25  cents. 

TIIK  DUKE'S  PRIZE.  A  Story  of  Art  and  Heart  in  Flo- 
rence.    By  Lieutenant  Murray.     Trice.  25  cents. 

TIIK  JUGGLER  OF  NANKIN:  or,  The  Grandee's  P'ot. 
By  Syrrauua  Cobb,  Jr.    Trice.  25  cents. 

TIIK  ROHAN  SOPRANO:  or,  The  Captain  of  the  Swiss 
(Ju.trd      By  Charles  Rosenborg.     Trice.  25  cents. 

TIIK  ItOYAL  GREENS:  or.  The  Scout  of  the  Sasque- 
hanna.    By  Dr  J.  II.  Robinson.     Trice.  25  cents. 

STEEL  ANDOOLD:or,  The  Heir  of  Clenville  A  Kevolu- 
ti>. nary  Story.  By  Francis  A.  DurlT&ge.  Trice,  25  cents. 

PAOLINA:  or,  The  Sybil  of  the  Arno.  A  Talc  of  the 
Time  of  Cosmo  III.  By  Martha  A.  Clongh.  Being  the 
$500  prize  tale.  The  book  contains  200  pages,  with 
eight  fine  engravings.     Trice.  50  cents. 

TIIK  KNIGHT  OF  TIIK  SILVER  CROSS:  or,  II  a  fed  the 
I, ion  of  Turkettan.  A  Tale  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
By  Edgar  IV.  Dariea,  Jr.  Being  the  81000  prize  tale. 
This  book  contains  280  pages,  with  eight  fine  engrav- 
ings.    Trice,  in  paper  covers.  50  cents. 

ALICE,  THE  FISHER  GIRL:  or,  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Wreck.     By  Austin  C.  Burdick.     Price,  25  cents. 

TIIK  KINti  (IF  TIIK  SKA.  A  Tale  of  the  Fearless  and 
Free.    By  Ned  Buntline.     Trice,  25  cents. 

AURORA:  or.  The  Sharpshooter's  Scout.  A  Romance  of 
the  Revolution.   By  Ben  :  Terley  Toore.  Price,  25  cents. 

TIIK  QOEEN  OF  THE  SKA  :  or.  Our  Lady  of  the  Ocean. 
A  Tale  of  hove,  Strife  and  Chivalry.  By  Ned  Buntline. 
Price,  25  cents. 

THE  PRINCE  CORSAIR.  A  Talc  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
By  Augustine  .1.  II   Duganne.    Trice.  25  cents. 

ISIDORE  DE  MONTIGNY:   or,  The  Smugglers  of  St. 

Malo      By  Syh anus  Cobb,  Jr.     Trice,  25  cents. 
PAUL  LAROON:  or.  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles.    By 

Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.     Trice,  25  cents. 

NELL   N0ELL,  THE   LIGHT  KEEPER'S  TREASURE. 

By  George  T.  Burnham.     Trice,  25  cents. 
THE  GIPSET  :  or.  The  Robbers  of  Naples.    A  Story  of 

Love  and  Tride.     By  Lieut.  Murray.    Trice,  25  cents. 
CLARA  HOPKINS:  or.  A   Memoir  of  City  Life.    By  Os- 
good Bradbury.     Price,  25  cents. 
THE  ORANGE  GIRL  OF  VENICE:  or.  The  Downfall  of  the 

Council  of  Ten.  By  Dennis  Hannigan.  Trice,  25  cents. 
TIIK  SECRETS  OF  THE  OLD  SMITHY.    A  Sequel  to  Ada 

the  Betrayed.     Trice,  25  cents. 
IVAN  TIIK  SERF:  or.  The  Russian  ind  the  Circassian. 
ory  of  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circassia-    By  Austin  C. 

Burdick.     l'rbc,  25  cents. 
HENRY  LA  NUIT:  or.  The  Foundling  of  the  Castle  of 

Estella.     A  Tale  of  Navarre  in  the  Olden  Time.    By 

Austin  C.  Burdick.    Price,  25  cents. 

ANNIE,  THE  ORPHAN  GIRL  OF  ST.  MARY:  or.  The 
I -n  Marriajre.     By  Shortfellow.     Price,  25  cents. 

%•  All  the  above  named  publications  may  be  obtained 
at  all  of  the  periodical  depots,  and  of  the  news  agents  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas. 

O™  Eight  of  the  25  cent  books  will  be  sold  for  SI.  Se- 
lect from  the  above,  aud  they  will  be  sent  according  to 
wish,  either  by  mail  or  express. 

Prick  to  the  Trade — S8  per  hundred;  $70  per  thou- 
and.    All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
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NEW  and  successful  Method  of  curing  CONSUMPTION 
and  all  other  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 
Dr.   L.  B.WRIGHT'S  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTE  has 
cured  it*  thousands  after  the  last  hope  had  fled.    Try  it, 
and  you  will  not  be  deceit 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail. at  409  Broadway,  New  York; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
tf  oct  6 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA:  or,  Notis  or 
a  Traveller  is  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  /act*  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au 
thor's  sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  aud  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
inn  of  a  romance. 
Ky  Any  parson  enclosing  the  prici  -f  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail, free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth.  75  cents.     Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO..  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness    has    been  of 
standing.     In  cases  of  luss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known   to  fail.     Testimonials  from  phvsi- 
ind  ladies  aud  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
■  an  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.     Sent  to  anv  part  of  the  United  • 
upon  the  receipt  of  «1.     Address  your  orders  to '•  P 
tor*  of  Swedish  Hair  Creator,  3W)  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7  tf 

A  BALM  for  every  Wound.     DYER'S  HEALING  EM- 
BROCATION cures  all  Wounds,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 

TILE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR   EVERY  AMERICAN   HOME. 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1.  1S.V,,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  au  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  I  -.and 

forming  two  volumes  &  year  of  six  hun<  i<  h.or 

twtlve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  p^r  annum,  for 

ONE   DOLLAR! 

Balloc's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  vrith  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  mid  its  matter  is  nircfully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  Che  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  im  connected  with. 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ALVENTTJEES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTTM0K, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  alko  tnlced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
tiineM,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
ocenrring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  eom- 
paniun  tat  a  lei-are  mom<  ti  t  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  ttsolC 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  tho  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
D  rending  us  sixteen   subscribers  ehall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratia. 

M.  M.  BALLOTJ,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston. 

COMMENTS  OK  THE    PRESS. 

Truly  the  cheapest  monthly  publication  in  the  world. 
—  Boston  Daily  Mail. 

How  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  can  be  fur- 
nished monthly,  throughout  the  year,  for  one  dollar  per 
annum,  is  to  us  an  unsolved  riddle.—  Evening  Transcript. 

Mr.  Ballou  gives  us  in  his  Dollar  Magazine,  a  rich,  in- 
tellectual treat,  containing  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
Dews,  wit  and  humor,  covering  one  hundred  large  and 
printed  panes,  upon  fine  white  paper  and  new 
type,  at  a  price  which  forms  a  new  era  in  serial  publica- 
tions— Boston  Times, 

While  such  works  as  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  can  be 
had  for  one  dollar  a  year,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  readers 
among  the  million.  —SoJem  { Mass  )  Gazette. 

Full  of  capital  reading,  each  number  is  fresh,  witty,  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  The  price  is  next  to  giving  it 
away,  and  it  is  only  by  reason  of  its  immense  circulation 
that  it  can  be  atiorded. —  Tribune. 

Few  establishments  in  this  country  have  facilities  that 
enable  them  to  publish  such  a  work,  at  so  remarkably 
low  a  rate. — Herald,  New  York. 

With  three  times  the  amount  of  reading  matter  usually 
contained  in  other  monthlies,  it  is  exactly  one  third  their 
price! — Springfield  Eta. 

Containing  not  one  vulgar  word  or  line,  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  fireside  companion .  It  is  cheap,  cheaper, 
cheapest. —  Vermont  Watchman. 

Not  yet  one  year  old,  it  circulates  by  thousands  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. — Saturday  Evening 
Gazette. 

This  work  (Bailouts  Dollar  Monthly),  like  all  which 
come  from  this  extensive  publishing  house,  is  valuable, 
not  alone  for  its  remarkable  cheapness,  but  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  natureof  its  contents,  and  the  chaste 
character  of  its  well  filled  pages.  No  wonder  it  is  so  pop- 
ular.—  Christian  Freeman,  Boston. 


SPORTSMAN'S    PORTFOLIO 

or 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable    Book,  containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,     FISHING,     AND     HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  uitM,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE      CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  In  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  Is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston. 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

T\R.  H.  E.  MORRILL,  a  skilful  physician  of  Now 
J  I  York  city,  in  his  remarks  on  Dyspepsia,  says — The 
most  effectual  medicine  to  improve  the  tone  and  energy 
of  the  stomach,  is  that  prepared  bv  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Grkln, 
and  called  the  OXYGENATED  BITTERS.  I  would  pub- 
lish the  recipe  for  preparing  this  valuable  medicine,  if  I 
knew  what  it  was,  but  as  I  do  not,  I  can  only  recommend 
its  use. 

Its  astonishing  success  in  obstinate  cases  of  Dyspepsia, 
Asthma,  and  General  Dcbilitv  of  the  System,  places  it 
among  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  medical  ?cience, 
and  has  given  it  a  reputation  far  beyond  any  remedy 
known  for  these  complaints,  in  all  their  various  forms. 

The  OXYGENATED  BETTERS  contain  nothing  which 
can  intoxicate;  and  the  medicine  has  n<»  similarity  what- 
ever to  the  various  alcoholic  mixtures,  disguised  as  "  Bit- 
ters."'  being  purely  a  medicinal  compound,  in  which  are 
combined  the  most  valuable  remedial  agents,  and  a  pecu- 
liar oxygenated  property  hitlurtouukuown  It  is  u  mild 
and  agr  .  removing  all  disagreeable  symptoms, 

and  assisting  '  ts  to  restore  the  impaired 

of  the  system.  Numerous  letters  arein  possession 
of  the  proprietors,  from  those  who  have  been  cured  or 
greatly  beaefited  by  this  medicine 

SETII  W.  FOWLS  &  Co  ,  138  Washington  St..  Boston, 
Proprietors.  Sold  by  their  agents  everywhere.     6t    oct  13 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
ADC)  M  ESTIC     STORY. 

BT  MRS.  CAROLINE  H    B1TI.EK  L  UNO 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  states. 

CHA11LES  H.  DAVIS.  Publisher.  Philadelphia. 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 


SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL'. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EYF.KY  AMERICAN  HOME. 


The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  meat  elegant 
and  avai  i  weekly   library  melange  of  notable 

events  Ol  i    to  original 

t«les,  sketches  and  poems,  03  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS.  and  the  ereem  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news; 
the  who)  d  with  wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  ia 

BSAtmn  1  ;.v  11. u  Mt.ATi  r>  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
emlneut  artiste,  ol  notable  objects,  current  events 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
geti.er  making  a  paper  entirely   original   in   it**  design,  in 

ot  even  populous 
City  in  the  Known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  <<f  all  the  prim-ipal  ships 

and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  art  urate  portraits  of  everv  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
1  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  m  tntod  on  fins  satin  surfaca 

paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  In  it*  me- 
ohanioa]  execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Three  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  $20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  FAPEB  IK  THE  WORLD! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

No  illustrated  paper— not  even  the  London  Illustrated 
News — can  compare  with  this  unrivalled  publication  in 
every  point;  and  the  accession  to  its  lii-t,  even  in  this 
place  alone,  is  evidence  of  its  appreciation  by  the  public. 
We  are  rejoiced  at  the  fact,  for  no  gentleman  more  richly 
such  a  testimonial  to  hb  pen  and  his  efforts,  than 
M.  M.  Ballou  Esq..  its  affable  and  worthy  editor  and  pro- 
prietor —  Qiftney  {Mass.)  Patriot. 

It  is  realty  superb,  and  is  the  handsomest  tabic  orna- 
ment that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
illustrations  are  magnificent,  the  paper  heavy,  fine  and 
white,  and  the  literature  pure,  high-toned  and  vigorous. 
—  Sum/ay  Mercury,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Ballou:  Our  family  circle  Is  your  constant  and 
weekly  debtor.  You  afford  our  home  much  delight  by 
the  choice  literature  and  beautiful  engravings  which  your 
illumimd  journal  contains. — Lady  subscriber's  Utter ^  St. 
Marks,  Florida. 

A  fresh,  brilliant  and  accurate  journal  of  the  times,  il- 
lustrating the  past  and  present  story  of  the  country. 
What  an  invaluable  record  its  pages  will  be  fifty  years 
hence! — Alabama  Sentinel. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  Immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. —  Sub- 
seriber's  Utter.  Dover,  N.  H. 

Every  department  of  the  Pictorial  is  conducted  with  a 
spirit  and  enterprise  which  secures  the  services  of  the  best 
writers,  artists,  aud  mechanics  in  the  country,  who  com- 
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SCENES  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

We  present  our  readers  on  this  page  with  three  striking  views  of 
scenery  in  Central  America,  a  region  peculiarly  interesting  at  this 
moment  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  largest  view  repre- 
sents the  cathedral  of  "  La  Merced,"  and  the  volcano  of  "  El  Vi- 
ejo,"  at  Leon,  Nicaragua.  A  city  of  this  name  (Leon)  formerly 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  western  lake  of  Momotombo,  and  was 
founded  by  the  Spanish  general,  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  in  1523, 
but  abandoned  in  1610.  The  present  city  of  Leon  is  located  in 
the  centre  of  the  immense  plain  of  Leon,  midway  between  Lake 
Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  water  from  the  city  is 
obtained  from  perennial  streams  of  pure  water  which  intersect  the 
ravines  that  surround  it.  The  place  covers  a  large  area,  and  is 
planned  in  Mexican  fashion  with  squares  or  plazas  at  intervals.  The 
nouses  are  of  adobe,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  only  one  story  in 
height.  During  the  revolutionary  struggle,  which  resulted  in 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  old  Spain,  Leon  was  the  theatre  of  san- 
guinary battles  between  the  liberals  and  the  aristocrats,  and  \vc 
read  that  in  a  single  night  over  one  thousand  buildings  were  des- 
troyed by  an  incendiary  fire.  The  ruins  of  palaces  and  splendid 
dwellings,  as  indicated  in  the  foreground  of  our  engraving,  sur- 
round the  great  cathedral  of  La  Merced.  In  whatever  direction 
the  traveller  moves,  he  encounters  the  broken  fragments  of  costly 
structures,  the  proof  of  the  desolation  occasioned  by  civil  war. 
The  church  of  La  Merced  has  suffered  severely  from  cannon  shot. 
A  convent  was  once  attached  to  it,  and  also  to  the  church  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios,  but  these  have  been  suppressed  and  the  buildings 
converted  into  barracks  or  hospitals.  The  church  edifices  are  the 
finest  of  any  in  the  Central  American  states.  The  great  cathedral 
of  St.  Peter  occupied  thirty-seven  years  in  building,  and  was  fin- 
ished in  1  "43,  at  a  reputed  cost  of  $5,000,000.  It  covers  an  en- 
tire square,  and  its  fronts  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  grand 
plaza  or  square.  It  is  built  of  cut  stone,  and  forms  one  entire 
mass  of  masonry,  like  a  fortress,  for  which  purpose  indeed  it  has 
been  employed.  In  1 823,  thirty  guns  were  planted  on  its  roof, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  square  inch  of  its  walls  that  is  not  indented 
with  shot.    Its  centre  presents  now  a  naked  appearance,  contrast- 


LAKE   MANAGNA   AND    VOLCANO    OF   MOMOTOMBO,   NICARAGUA. 


ISLAND    OF   TIGRE,    BAY   OF   FONSECA,   NICARAGUA. 


ing  strangely  with  what  is  remembered  of  its  former  magnificence, 
when  the  splendor  of  its  decoration  was  proverbial.  The  por- 
traits of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese,  four  in  number,  are  preserved 
in  one  of  its  small  apartments.  The  view  from  the  top  of  this 
cathedral,  extending  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  amply  repays  the 


traveller  for  the  trouble  of  ascending.  Other  churches  of  note  in 
Leon  are  "  La  Recolecion  "  and  "  El  Calvario,"  distinguished  like 
St.  Peters  and  "La  Merced"  for  their  magnitude  and  the  breadth 
of  their  architectural  design.  In  addition  to  the  churches  named, 
there  are  about  a  dozen  others  of  smaller  size,  and  less  remark- 


able for  beauty  of  design.  A  feature  of  these  churches  is  that 
each  possesses  a  chime  of  bells,  which  are  frequently  rung,  mak- 
ing a  pleasing  melody,  and  filling  the  air  for  miles  with  music. 
The  prominent  peak  in  the  range  of  hills  seen  in  the  background 
of  our  engraving,  is  "  El  Viejo,"  a  volcanic  summit,  60O0  feet  in 
height.  The  old  pirate  Dampier  speaks  of  it  in  his  voyages  as  an 
"  exceedingly  high  mountain,  smoking  all  day,  and  sending  out 
flames  at  night."  Captain  Belcher,  of  the  British  navy,  who 
made  its  ascent  in  1838,  describes  the  view  from  the  summit  as 
one  of  unparalleled  magnificence.  On  the  summit  are  copious 
springs  of  boiling  water.  Another  of  these  volcanoes,  that  of 
Momotombo,  together  with  a  section  of  Lake  Managna,  is  shown 
in  the  first  engraving.  The  second  represents  the  Island  of  Tigre, 
Bay  of  Fonseca,  Nicaragua.  The  bay  affords  the  finest  harborage 
on  the  Pacific,  surpassing  even  the  famous  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  in  capacity.  Its  entire  length  within  the  land  is  eighty 
miles  by  thirty-five  in  breadth.  This  island  is  destined,  at  some 
future  day,  to  be  the  Pacific  port  of  entry  of  a  grand  inter  oceanic 
canal.  The  principal  defence  of  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  is  the  Fort 
of  Lallnion,  belonging  to  San  Salvador.  There  arc  several  isl- 
ands in  the  bay,  alt  of  them  exhibiting  striking  features  of  natural 
beauty.  The  Indians  formerly  had  populous  settlements  on  these 
islands,  but  the  pirates,  who  swept  the  South  Sea  with  the  black 
flag,  making  them  an  habitual  rendezvous,  inspired  the  peaceful 
native  inhabitants  with  such  terror  that  they  fled  to  the  mainland, 
abandoning  their  beautiful  retreats  forever.  Drake  had  his  head- 
quarters on  the  Island  of  Tigre,  during  his  famous  operations  in 
the  Pacific.  The  British  admiralty  thoroughly  understood  it! 
naval  importance,  and  it  was  by  their  instructions  that,  in  1839, 
Captain  Belcher,  R.  N.,  made  a  thorough  and  scientific  survey  of 
it.  It  completely  commands  the  entire  coast  from  Panama  to 
San  Diego.  While  Mr.  Squicr  was  minister  from  the  United 
States  to  Nicaragua,  it  was  temporarily  ceded  to  us  by  that  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  its  occupation  by  Great  Britain.  It  was  after- 
wards surrendered  to  the  Nicaraguan  government.  The  most  recent 
event  of  importance,  in  these  interesting  regions,  is  the  settlement 
of  Colonel  Kinney  with  his  band  of  colonists,  his  favorable  recep- 
tion by  the  inhabitants,  and  his  inauguration  as  governor.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  commercial  importance  of  Nicara- 
gua. It  is  the  key  to  the  Pacific  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
races,  unaided  by  Anglo-Saxon  energy,  it  would  have  been  lost  to 
civilization  and  the  world.  It  is  destined  to  become  the  theatre 
of  important  social  and  political  movements,  being  as  it  is,  one  of 
the  finest  portions  of  the  American  continent. 
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INVENTORS  AND  DISCOVERERS. 

Mr.  Kilburn,  the  artist,  in  the  pirture  below,  has  grouped  to- 
gether for  us  the  portraits  of  some  of  thos :  leading  mm  of  modern 
whose  genius  lias  conferred  inestimable  blessings  on  human- 
ity.    James  Watt,  whose  thoughtful  face  appears  at  the  head  of 
.raving,  acquired  a  high  degree  of  celebrity  by  his  i  in  prove - 
im-engine.     He  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and 
was   born  at  Greenock,  in  Scotland,  in  1736.     His  original  oceu- 
D  was  that  of  a  watchmaker.     In  1764,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  thoso  improvements  which  he  carried  out  in  practice  a  few  years 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  and  was  highly  appreciated  by  his  associates.     Vari- 


ous inventions  of  the  highest  utility  originated  with  his  fertile 
mind.  He  died  August  25,  1819.  Scarcely  less  famous  was  Eli 
Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer  of  Westboro',  Mass.,  and  was  born  December  8,  1765. 
He  early  gave  indication  of  great  mechanical  genius.  lie  aban- 
doned farming,  prepared  himself  for  college,  defraying  his  own 
expenses  when  there,  and  then  went  to  the  South  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. The  cotton  gin  was  invented  in  Savannah,  and  completely 
revolutionized  the  system  of  preparing  cotton  for  the  market,  add- 
ing millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  South.  He  died  January  8,  1825. 
Fulton  declared  that  "  Arkwright,  Watt  and  Whitney  wore  the 
three  men  who  did  most  for  mankind  of  any  of  their  contempora- 


ries." Below  Whitney's  head  is  that  of  Daguerre,  the  brilliant 
Frenchman  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  pressing  the  sun  itself 
into  the  service  of  mankind.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  wo 
have  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  fortunately  a  living  illustration  of  the 
genius  of  our  country.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Jcdediah 
Morse,  the  American  geographer,  and  was  born  in  Charlestown 
Mass.,  April  27, 1791.  The  electric  telegraph,  which  has  rendered 
his  name  immortal,  was  discovered  in  1832.  Mr.  Morse  is  a  finished 
scholar,  and  a  distinguished  artist.  A  head  of  Guttcnbcrg,  who 
in  1438,  first  made  use  of  movable  wooden  types  for  printing,  com- 
pletes our  group.  The  accessories  introduced  by  our  artist  are 
happy  conceptions,  and  add  to  the  effect  of  the  portraits. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'9  Pictorial.] 
—OR. 

THE    MYSTERIES  OF  MEXICO. 

A    ROMANCE    OF    OUR    DAY. 
bt  augustine  j.  h.  duoannb. 

[concluded.] 

CHAPTER   XXIX.— [continued.] 

"  The  scnora  will  understand,"  pursued  Don  Kicardo,  "  that  I 
am  quite  disinterested  in  this  mutter.  As  a  friend  of  Gabriel,  1 
should  like  to  see  him  happily  married.  If  you  persist  in  your 
refusal,  I  have  naught  to  say." 

"  Then  you  will  permit  me  to  go — you  will  no  longer  detain 
mc  here  I"   cried  Teresa,  a  moment's  hope  deceiving  her. 

"  That  I  leave  entirely  with  Senor  Falcone  !"  returned  Ramos, 
with  his  sneering  smile — "  I  cannot  control  one  who  loves  so 
ardently,  and — " 

"  Will  you  not  protect  me,  scnor?  Arc  you  a  man  of  honor  V 
exclaimed  the  orphan,  in  a  voice  so  plaintive  that  it  might  have 
nffectcd  another  than  R  imos,  but  only  made  that  "  man  of  honor  " 
laugh  quietly  as  he  replied  : 

"  Gabriel  wished  me,  if  I  were  unsuccessful  in  gaining  her  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  ceremony,  to  inform  the  Scnora  Teresa  that 
he  would  present  himself  ere  long.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  the 
liberty  to  resume  the  custody  of  these  apartments,  in  order  that 
my  friend  may  find  no  difficulty  in  making  his  vi.-it." 

Saying  this,  Don  Ricardo  quietly  removed  the  key  from  the 
lock  of  the  door. 

"  You  abandon  me  to  this  wicked  man  !  'Tis  well— I  shall  de- 
fend myself!"  cried  Teresa,  calmly  returning  the  triumphant 
gaze  of  Ramos,  who,  with  a  ceremonious  bow,  turned  to  depart. 

But  at  this  moment  Lucille's  eyes  sought  those  of  her  mistress 
with  a  sudden  joy.  The  mulatto,  seated  near  the  window,  had 
caught  a  sudden  glimpse  of  the  Indian  climber,  appearing  upon 
the  top  of  the  opposing  wall,  and  her  quick  glance  conveyed  the 
intelligence  to  her  mistress.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  violent 
motion  she  rushed  forward  and  sinking  on  the  floor  beside  Teresa, 
cried  wildly  : 

"  O  mam'selle  !  do  not  die  !  Promise  the  scnor — quelle  herreur ! 
to  be  sacrifice — immded  O,  mon  Dieu  !  it  is  not  too  difficile  to 
be  married — " 

*'  Rise,  Lucille— and  be  silent !"  cried  Teresa,  angrily,  as  Don 
Ricardo  paused  and  surveyed  them. 

"  Promise,  ma  chert  maitresse  .'"  persisted  the  mulatto.  "  Thev 
will  kill — they  will  destroy  us  all."  Then,  in  a  low  whisper, 
scarcely  reaching  the  maiden's  ear,  she  said  hurriedly  :  "  To- 
morrow we  shall  be  saved — the  Indian  is  here  1" 

"  Lucille  !  be  silent !" 

But,  as  Teresa  spoke,  she  sunk  heavily  upon  a  chair  beside  her, 
her  delicate  frame  overpowered  by  the  variety  of  her  emotions. 
Don  Ricardo  saw,  as  he  conjectured,  the  yielding  of  the  timid 
woman,  irresolute  of  her  purpose.  lie  softly  re-closed  the  door 
and  said  : 

"  The  good  girl  is  right,  Scnora  Glinton— marriage  is  not  so 
difficult.  And — Falcone  is  a  reckless  fellow  if  thwarted,  you 
must  know." 

Teresa  raised  her  eyes  to  the  speaker,  whilst  Lucille,  crouching 
at  the  feet  of  her  mistress,  pressed  her  hand  closely. 

"Let — Gabriel  Falcone  come  hither— to-morrow !"  she  said, 
slowly. 

"  I  doubt  if  his  ardent  love  will  not  make  liim  more  impa- 
tient," responded  Ramos,  with  his  furtive  smile — "  nevertheless, 
if  you  promise  that  he  shall  then  be  made  happy — " 

"  I  promise  nothing — but  that  to  morrow  I  will  receive  his 
visit." 

"  But  I  may  say  a  word  to  give  the  poor  youth  some  hope— eh, 
scnora  V  said  Don  Ricardo,  with  a  low  laugh. 

"  You  may  say  what  you  please,"  said  Teresa,  coldly,  at  she 
rose,  and  turned  with  Lucille,  toward  the  inn;r  chamber. 

Don  Ricardo  replaced  the  key  which  he  held  within  the  door. 

*'  Very  well,  then,  scnora — to-morrow,  the  ceremony  will  doubt- 
less take  place  1" 

Saying  this,  Ramos  left  the  apartment,  and  Lucille  hastened  to 
re-fasten  the  door.  At  the  same  instant,  a  folded  slip  of  paper 
glided  between  the  window  wires  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  Teresa 
seized  it  and  read  it  aloud  with  a  beating  heart : 

"  Be  of  good  courage,  Senora  Glinton.  We  will  come  for  you 
to-morrow.  Montog.none." 

"  O,  Father  in  heaven,  I  thank  thee  !"  cried  the  orphan,  sink- 
ing on  her  knees,  and  devoutly  clasping  her  hands,  whilst  Lucille 
ran  to  the  casement,  wild  with  joy. 

But  the  Indian  was  not  to  be  seen.  He  had  evidently  been 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Don  Ricardo  in  the  chamber,  and  had 
watched  the  latter'a  departure  for  an  opportunity  to  introduce  the 
slip  of  paper.  This  accomplished,  he  had  retraced  at  once  his 
perilous  way  over  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  house.  In  the  mean- 
time, Don  Ricardo  Ramos,  after  leaving  the  presence  of  his  an- 
ticipated victim,  proceeded  at  once  to  another  room,  where  Ga- 
briel Falcone,  extended  upon  a  couch,  lay  awaiting  his  coming. 
The  triumphant  expression  of  the  elder  villain's  face  was  noticed 
Immediately  by  the  gamester. 

"  She  consents  1"  he  cried. 

" To  see  you  tomorrow.  Doubtless  to  reveal  her  long-con- 
cealed lovo — " 


*'  Pish  !  but  the  marriage — " 

"  I  am  about  to  notify  the  priest  immediately  that  he  be  on 
hand  to-morrow,"  r-  turned  Don  Ricardo.  "  So,  my  dear  Gabriel, 
I  desire  you  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  irritate  that  wound  of  yours, 
which  must  be  a  painful  one,  though  the  bullet  is  not  there." 

"  No,  the  bullet  is  not  left,  thank  fortune  !"  said  Falcone. 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  carry  such  a  com- 
panion about  with  you  I"  added  Don  Ricardo,  with  his  sardonic 
smile,  as  at  that  moment  he  experienced  a  twinge  of  pain  occa- 
sioned by  the  ball  which  lay  imbedded  in  his  groin,  and  had  always 
defied  extraction,  save  at  the  risk  of  life.  Gabriel  Falcone  knew 
that  his  father's  skill  had  left  a  lasting  memento  with  Don  Ri- 
cardo Ramos. 

But  the  latter  shook  his  *'  dear  Gabriel's  "  hand,  and  bade  him 
be  quiet  until  bis  return.  Then  leaving  the  apartment  ho  de- 
scended to  the  hall,  where  the  dark-featured  familiar  of  the  house 
presented  him  obsequiously  with  his  gold-headed  cane.  Then, 
with  slow  and  dignified  steps,  Don  Ricardo  took  his  way  through 
the  thoroughfares  of  Mjxico,  like  a  wealthy  and  proud  citizen. 

At  the  corners  of  the  squares  and  streets  were  gathered  knots 
of  Mexicans,  discussing  the  events  of  the  day,  and  speculating 
upon  the  probable  fate  of  the  city.  Some  bold  voices  among  these 
were  heard  to  counsel  resistance  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  but 
sentiments  found  few  echoes.  Don  Ricardo,  in  particular, 
smiled  very  scornfully  whenever  such  patriotic  expressions  reach- 
ed his  ears  as  he  passed  onward.  Arrived  at  length  at  the  gate  of 
a  large  building,  near  the  plaza,  the  crosses  surmounting  which 
denoted  it  to  be  a  religious  house  belonging  to  one  of  the  various 
orders  of  friars  established  in  the  capital  city  of  the  republic, 
Scnor  Ramos  inquired  for  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  refectory,  where  he  encountered  a  person  whom 
the  reader  has  before  met.  It  was  Fray  Pedro,  the  priest  who 
had  officiated  at  the  burial  of  Don  Tadeo,  the  uncle  of  Vallejo. 
The  worthy  friar  was  engaged  in  writing  at  a  small  deal  table,  for 
he  exercised  the  duties  of  a  clerk  in  the  monastery  to  which  he 
was  attached.  At  his  feet  crouched  a  large  dog,  which  growled 
suddenly  as  Don  Ricardo  entered  the  room. 

"  Down,  Bcppo  !  you  are  unmannerly  I"  giving  the  animal  a 
light  touch  with  his  foot.  "  God  be  with  you,  Don  Ricardo — ap- 
proach !  the  dog  is  harmless  !" 

"  His  looks  belie  him  most  confoundedly,  then,  worthy  Fray 
Pedro  !"  answered  Ramos,  pausing  irresolutely  as  the  dog  rose, 
and,  displaying  a  row  of  formidable  teeth,  seemed  prepared  to 
dispute  the  visitor's  advance. 

"  Out,  Beppo,  out  I  Indeed,  he  is  quite  unused  to  behave  thus 
to  visitors  1"  apologized  the  friar,  driving  the  dog  beneath  the 
table,  where  he  crouched,  sullenly  regarding  Don  Ricardo  with 
glittering  eyes,  and  emitting  now  and  then  a  low  growl,  not  at  all 
calculated  to  allay  the  new-coiner's  apprehensions. 

"  You  should  shoot  such  a  vicious  beast — hang,  or  at  least 
drown  him,  Fray  Pedro  !"  cried  Don  Ricardo,  taking  a  chair  near 
the  priest,  so  as  to  interpose  the  latter's  person  between  himself 
and  the  animal. 

"  The  dog  has  many  good  qualities  and  is  attached  to  mc," 
answered  the  priest.  "  Poor  fellow !  I  found  him  half  starved, 
watching  by  a  grave,  where,  doubtless,  his  former  master  was 
buried.  He  is  a  great  protection  to  me,  I  assure  you,  senor,  as  I 
walk  the  streets  during  these  troubled  times." 

Don  Ricardo  feared  to  encourage  the  gatrulousnes s  of  the  good 
priest  concerning  the  merits  of  an  animal  that  found  very  little 
favor  with  himself,  so  hastily  changing  the  conversation,  ho  said  : 

"  I  spoke  to  you  some  time  since,  concerning  a  ceremony — a 
marriage — that  I  desired  pei  formed  at  my  house.  Your  services 
will  be  required  to-morrow." 

"  At  your  house,  my  son  !" 

"  At  my  house  the  parties  are  now  residing  ;  and  as  in  these 
unnatural  times  there  is  nothing  certain  but  danger  and  death,  I 
wish  my  young  friends  to  be  wedded  and  away  from  Mexico  as 
speedily  as  possible.  To-morrow  at  noonday,  Fray  Pedro,  is  the 
hour  appointed." 

"  I  will  come,  Don  Ricardo." 

"  You  will  not  fail." 

*'  If  Heaven  spares  my  life,"  answered  tho  friar,  crossing  him- 
self, while  his  visitor  rose  to  go,  and  by  so  doing,  elicited  a  short 
snarl  from  tho  dog. 

"  In  truth,  your  canine  friend  is  no  friend  of  mine,"  remarked 
Ramos,  with  his  bitter  laugh,  as  he  walked  to  the  door.  "  But 
remember,  worthy  father — at  noonday,  to-morrow." 

Don  Ricardo  took  his  leave,  and  Fray  Pedro  resumed  his  seat, 
with  the  now  quiet  Beppo  stretched  before  him.  Much  the  good 
priest  marvelled  at  the  perversity  which  had  occasioned  his  dog 
to  greet  the  cavalier,  Ramos,  so  inhospitably ;  and  more  he  won- 
dered at  the  summons  which  he  had  received  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage sacrament  at  Don  Ricardo's  house.  Fray  Pedro  knew  very 
well  that  his  visitor  was  a  bachelor  and  a  man  reputed  to  be  of 
great  wealth  ;  and  he  recalled  many  other  associations  concerning 
Ramos  in  past  time,  many  which  the  great  world  in  general  had 
forgotten  ;  for  Fray  Pedro,  long  an  officiating  priest  of  his  order, 
was  a  depository  of  much  secret  history,  as  well  as  of  town  rem- 
nccs  at  large — but  he  in  vain  ransacked  his  memory  for 
aught  that  might  reveal  to  him  who  could  bo  the  young  people 
whom  the  don  was  so  anxious  to  marry.  At  length,  after  un- 
availing speculation  as  to  whether  one  was  not  a  natural  child, 
and  tho  other  a  poor  relative  of  Ramos,  or  whether  both  claimed 
him  as  uncle  and  were  cousins  of  themselves — tho  friar  concluded 
that  his  wisest  method  of  obtaining  information  would  be  to  wait 
till  the  morrow,  when  he  should  see  the  separate  parties  and  per- 
form the  ceremony  which  should  make  both  one. 

Punctually  as  the  bell  announced  tho  hour  of  noon  upon  the 
following  day,  Fruy  Pedro  prcsonted  himself  at  the  great  door 


of  Don  Ricardo's  mansion.  Behind  him  followed  gravely  the 
burly  form  of  the  dog  Beppo,  and  scarcely  had  tho  dark-featured 
porter  opened  a  passage,  when  the  animal  with  a  loud  bark  rushed 
into  the  hall  and  bounded  up  the  wide  staircase.  His  pious 
ter  whs  shocked  with  the  unwonted  behaviour  of  his  favorite, 
and  the  servant  of  that  noiseless  mansion  grew  absolutely  horri- 
fied as  the  bay  of  Beppo  rang  through  the  passages.  At  this 
moment  Don  Ricardo  Ramos  emerged  from  a  door  whieh  he 
opened  at  the  head  of  the  stiirs,  and  immediately  found  himself 
thrown  to  the  floor  by  an  instant  rush  of  the  dog,  as  the  latter 
dashing  between  his  legs,  darted  to  the  interior  of  the  house. 

"  That  infernal  brute  here  !"  cried  the  enraged  Ramos,  as  the 
servant  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  the  alarmed  priest  asctndtd  the 
staircase,  breathing  heavily  in  his  efforts  to  make  haste.  "  What 
in  the  devil's  name,  Fray  Pedro,  do  you  mean  by  bringing  that 
ferocious  monster  to  my  house  !'' 

But  the  poor  priest  was  too  much  spent  with  fatigue  and  anxi- 
ety to  answer  at  once,  and  meantime  the  bark  of  Beppo,  from  the 
inner  precincts  of  the  mansion,  sounded  loud  and  jovfully. 
Don  Ricardo  hurried  through  the  passages,  and  Fray  Pedro  fol- 
lowed him  as  fast  as  he  best  might. 

Those  dark  passages  seemed  interminable  to  the  weary  friar, 
but  at  length  his  conductor  reached  the  door  of  an  apartment 
within  which  the  dog's  bark  was  heard,  no  longer  violent,  but  ap- 
parently full  of  joy.  A  moment  after,  tho  owner  of  the  house 
had  led  the  way  into  a  laigo  chamber,  where  a  singular  spectacle 
met  his  follower's  eyes. 

The  apartment  was  hung  with  tapestry  and  lit  by  waxen  can- 
dles, burning  in  heavy  silver  candlesticks  at  different  comers  of 
the  room.  No  light  entered  from  without ;  for  thick  curtains  ef- 
fectually concealed  the  windows,  if  windows  there  were  in  the 
room,  and  a  close,  hot  atmosphere  pervaded  the  entire  place. 
But  it  was  the  group  of  living  beings  before  his  eyes  that  first 
drew  Fray  Pedro's  attention. 

The  dog  Beppo  lay  at  the  feet  of  a  beautiful  girl  who  caressed 
the  animal,  whilst  he  in  turn  licked  her  white  hand  and  laid  his 
huge  head  in  her  lap  as  she  sat  in  an  arm-chair.  Behind  this 
maiden  stood  a  mulatto  girl,  half  stooping,  to  add  her  caresses  to 
the  noble  dog.  A  few  paces  from  both  stood  a  young  man, 
whose  right  arm  was  confined  to  his  breast  by  a  silken  scarf, 
whilst  his  left  hand  rested  npon  a  table  covered  with  materials 
for  writing.  The  priest  had  scarcely  taken  note  of  these  things, 
ere  Don  Ricardo,  addressed  him  with  a  harsh  laugh : 

"  Your  dog  has  made  friends  at  last,  it  seems,  good  friar.  How 
read  you  this,  Fray  Pedro  f" 

"  Tho  animal  may  remcml>er  old  friends,"  replied  the  priest, 
suggestively,  looking  toward  Teresa,  who  said  quietly : 

"  The  dog  was  my  poor  broiher's — alas  !" 

At  once,  as  the  maiden  uttered  these  words,  Fray  Pedro  recol- 
lected her  features  and  recalled  the  occasion  when  he  had  last  be- 
held them.  An  expression  of  interest  and  wonder  was  visible  in 
his  countenance,  and  he  was  about  to  draw  near  to  Teresa,  when 
the  voice  of  Don  Ricardo  abruptly  pronounced  his  name. 

"  Fray  Pedro  !  you  are  to  unite  these  young  people  in  matri- 
mony," said  the  latter,  motioning  to  Falcone,  who  approached 
the  arm  chair.  Teresa  half  rose  and  placed  her  hand  to  her  bo- 
som. There  was  still  concealed  the  poniard  which  she  regarded 
as  her  resort  in  the  extremity  of  danger.  Lucille  glided  round 
and  stood  beside  her  mistress,  and  the  dog,  as  if  conscious  that 
danger  threatened  the  sister  of  his  lost  master,  crouched  low  before 
them  with  an  ominous  growl. 

Teresa  Glinton  saw  that  the  crisis  of  her  fate  was  approaching. 
Sho  had  consented  to  be  conducted  from  the  apartments  in 
which  she  had  been  confined,  because  she  was  aware,  by  the  paper 
received  from  Montognone,  that  her  friends  were  apprised  of  her 
position  and  active  in  htr  behalf;  and  she  desired  to  secure  a  res- 
pite from  violence  on  the  part  of  her  enemies  by  a  seeming  com- 
pliance with  their  wishes.  Now,  however,  when  she  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  the  abhorred  Falcone,  whilst  Don  Ricardo  stood 
by  wearing  his  triumphant  smile,  and  a  priest  approached  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  to  which  she  had  apparently  yielded  her  con- 
sent, a  sudden  despair  began  to  overwhelm  her.  She  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  rescue  by  her  friends,  and  hesitated  only  as  to  whether 
she  should  make  one  last  appeal,  invoking  the  priest  to  aid  her, 
ere  she  should  defy  her  persecutors,  and,  like  her  lost  brother, 
rush  uncalled  to  the  presence  of  God.  It  was  a  tcrriblo  alterna- 
tive; for  the  maiden  believed  that  the  friar  Pedro  was  but  some 
ready  instrument  of  her  cruel  captors,  and  feared  that  to  implore 
his  assistance  would  be  but  to  accelerate  her  doom.  Already  the 
priest  had  taken  her  hand  in  one  of  his  own,  while  he  extended 
the  other  to  Falcone. 

"  The  names  >."  said  Fray  Pedro,  looking  to  Don  Ricardo. 

"  Gabriel  Falcone  and  Teresa  Glinton." 

The  priest  stood  a  moment  as  if  paralyzed  with  astonishment — 
then  dropped  his  hands  beside  him — then  clasped  them  violently 
together,  while  his  eyes  wandered  from  one  to  the  other  of  those 
be  had  been  about  to  unite.  A  sudden  recollection  was  flashing 
through  his  brain — a  revelation  of  the  past  was  explaining  the 
present.  He  fell  suddenly  back,  an  expression  of  horror  agitating 
his  features. 

"  I  cannot  perform  the  ceremony !"  he  gasped. 

"  What  say  you,  Fray  Pedro  ? — cannot  perform  it  ?"  cried  Don 
Ricardo,  startled  at  the  priest's  manner,  yet  retaining  bis  own 
self-possession. 

"  I  cannot  profane  the  sacrament,"  stammered  the  priest.  "  I 
cannot  commit  a  mortal  sin — " 

"  Priest — have  a  care,"  cried  Don  Ricardo,  in  a  threatening 
voice,  whilst  a  frown  gathered  on  his  brow. 

The  friar  shrank  away,  trembling  before  the  dark  aspect  of  ths 
speaker,  and,  half  mechanically,  murmured  : 
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"  I  cannot  marry  them — they  are  the  children  of — " 
"Of  one  mother!"  he  was  about  to  conclude,  bal  ero  tho  words 
wore  spoken,  his  throat  whs  violently  grasped  by  1!  unoa,  and  he 
staggered  back  against  the  wall  of  the  apartment.  Gabriel  Fal- 
cone, unaware  that  a  strange  disclosure  wis  thus  suddenly  check- 
ed, stood  in  blank  surprise,  whilst  Teresa's  hear!  sank  at  this  new 
scene  of  violence.  But  ono  actor  promptly  interposed.  The 
hu?e  dog  sprang  from  the  floor,  and  at  one  bound  reached  the 
bosom  of  Frav  Pedro's  assailant. 

"Help!  Falcone!  help!"  cried  Don  Ricardo,  as  he  felt  the 
dog's  teeth  meet  in  bis  flesh,  whilst  the  double  weight  bore  him 
against  the  friar,  who  struggling  for  life  had  wound  his  lingers  in 
his  assailant's  long  hair. 

The  young  man  promptly  drew  a  dagger  with   hit   left  hand, 

and,  rushing  forward,  plunged    the  weapon   into  Beppo's  breast. 

But  he  had  as  well  wounded  a  lion.      The  pain  of  the  stab  only 

increased  the  animal's  rage,  and  in  an  instant  more  he  had  turned 

upon   Gabriel   Falcone,  whilst  Don    Ricardo,  released   from    his 

peril,  lifted  his  own  dagger  against  the  now  exhausted  pries'. 

At  this  crisis  a  sudden  crash  was  heard,  and  a  burst  of  sunlight 

iied  into  the  apartment  from  a  wide  rent  in  one  of  the  velvet 

curtains  which    had  hidden    the    casements.     Teresa  and  Lucille 

1  up  and  beheld  the   Indian  climber  whom  they  lud  before 

seen.      He  stood    with   one   foot  extended   within    the  drapery, 

whilst  his  right  hand  clung  to  the  easement    frame,  which  he  had 

just  wrenched  asunder.     But  he  was  not  alone  ;  beiide  him,  upon 

the  stone  parapet,  stood  Montognone  and  Vallejo. 

burst   of  joy  with  which    Teresa  Glinton    recognized  her 
mingled  with  the  report  of  a  pistol  dischirgecl  by  that 
band.     Alonzo,  with  the  same  glance  that  encountered  his 
held  likewise  the  imminent  peril  of  his  uncle's  friend, 
Fray  Pedro      Quick  as  thought  he  fired  at  Don    Kicardo,  whose 
dark  features  he   bad    instantly  recalled,  and   ere    the  smoke  had 
d  away,  the  villain  hrd  released  his  grasp  of  the  priest  and 
fallen  heavily  to  the  floor      All   transpired  in  the  space  of  a  mo- 
ment, nevertheless  this  brief  space  had  sufficed  for  the  fierce  dog 
to  drive  Falcone  to  a  comer  of  tho  apartment,  where,  sheltering 
himself  behind  a  piece  of  massy  furniture,  he  defended  himself 
with  tho  dagger  which  was  his  only  weapon. 

Vallejo  meanwhile  assisted  Fray  Pedro  to  a  chair,  for  the  poor 
priest  was  nearly  exhausted  with  his  struggle,  and  then  turning  to 
Teresa,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  while  Montognone  interposed  to 
Gabriel  Falcone  from  his  canine  assailant.  Tho  sagacious 
dog,  however,  seemed  at  once  to  recognize  the  defeat  of"  his  en- 
emies, for  with  a  low  growl,  in  token  of  triumph,  he  walked  to 
the  chair  in  which  Fray  Pedro  reclined,  and  crouched  at  his 
uietly  licking  the  wound  which  Falcone  had  inflicted,  while 
his  large  eyes  watched  tho  writhing  form  of  Don  Kicardo,  who 
was  vainly  striving  to  rise. 

"Curses!"  muttered  tho  wretched  Ramos.  "Maledictions 
upon  all  priests  !" 

"  Unhappy  man  !  you  will  yourself  soon  need  a  priest,"  suid 
Montognone,  approaching  and  stooping  beside  Don  Ricardo. 
"  This  hurt  is  mortal." 

"  I  care  not — where's  Falcone'?  dog!  has  helled?  11a!  ha! 
where  is  his  bride  ?  his  sister  ?  O,  curse  that  priest  !  I'll  strangle 
him  !" 

The  tortured  villain  essayed  to  uplift  his  hand  which  still 
clutched  the  dagger  with  which  he  would  have  slain  Fray  Pedro  ; 
hut  the  effort  only  forced  the  blood  from  his  mouth.  Neverthe- 
less, the  priest  shrank  back  as  he  beheld  the  malieo  and  met  the 
glaring  eyes  of  his  late  adversary. 

"  Maledictions  on  all  of  ye  !  Why  did  I  meddle  with  the  sac- 
rament, and  thus  lose  all  ?  Falcone — ha  ! — you  should  hare  had 
your  will — brother  and  sister!  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

And  with  the  chuckling  laugh  which  was  natural  to  him,  Don 
Ricardo  fell  back  to  the  floor,  his  eyes  closing  suddenly. 

"  He  is  dead,"  gasped  Fray  Pedro,  with  pallid  lips,  as  Vallejo 
and  Teresa  drew  near.     "  And  without  confession." 

"  Confession — bah  I"  cried  the  sneering  voice  of  Ramos,  his 
eyes  unclosing  with  a  sinister  glance  on  all  around  him,  "  yes, 
priest — let  me  confess.  I  would  have  married  them — dost  hear 
me,  Fray  Pedro  ?  Their  mother  scorned  and  slighted  me — his 
father  branded  and  dishonored  me.  It  was  my  revenge,  hark  yo, 
priest,  to  give  the  sacrament  to  both — brother  and  sister — ha  1 
what  think  yon  ?  have  I  not  confessed  t" 

Again  that  strange  laugh  rang  through  the  apartment — again 
the  eyes  closed,  and  this  time  forever.  The  jaw  relaxed,  a  lead- 
en hue  overspread  the  countenance.  Don  Ricardo  Ramos  had 
gone  to  his  account. 

Gabriel  Falcone — his  bold  eyes  sunk,  Ids  cheeks  pallid  as  thoso 
of  a  corpse — had  listened   to  the  incoherent  words  of  him  who 
|  had  lured    him  step    by   step  to   ruin.      The  wretched    young 
i  man's  glance  now  caught  the  half  averted  gaze  of  Teresa  Glin- 
ton— the  child  of  his   mother.     And   CharLs  Glinton,  too,  was 
the  child  of  Maria  Minas.     Gabriel  Falcone  !  a  brother's  blood  is 
on  thy  head,  for,  but  for  thee,  Glinton  were  now  alive  and  happy ! 
This  horrible  thought  burned   like  flame  in   the  heart  of  tho 
gamester.     He  cast  one  despairing  look  around  him,  and  then, 
spurning  the  dead  form  of  Ramos  with  his  foot,  fled  precipitately 
from  the  apartment. 
No  one  followed  him  ! 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


CONCLUSION-. 


The  battle-alarms  of  Contrcras  and  Churubusco  had  died 
away  amid  the  valley  of  Mexico ;  but  no  quiet  reigned,  though 
negotiations  were  at  once  commenced  with  a  view  to  making 
peace. 


Montognone  had  Ion,'  foreseen  the  result  of  the  incapability  of 
Mexican  "dicers  to  discipline  or  lead  their  men.  The  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo  had  shown  him  the  ineompetency  of  generals,  and 
the  want  of  principle  which  characterized  the  subordinate  com- 
manders. He  mourned  for  his  country,  but  he  felt  that  her  dis- 
grace could  not  be  averted. 

Such  thoughts  possessed  his  mind,  as,  riding  behind  a  light 
carriage  which  contained  Vallejo,  Teresa  and  the  now  joyous  Lu- 
cille, he  proceeded  with  his  friends  to  the  cottage  of  Don  Ferrado 
Nunez.  The  road  from  Mexico  to  the  hacienda  was  thronged 
with  soldiers  and  country  people,  hastening  to  the  city,  the  great- 
er portion  unarmed  and  seemingly  interested  only  in  attaining  a 
less  exposed  neighborhood  than  the  districts  beyond  Tocubaya, 
now  overrun  by  their  victorious  enemies.  Soma  few  bands  of 
military,  j  reserving  in  a  measure  their  discipline,  were  drawn  up 
at  various  points  of  the  road,  or  else  were  marching  toward  the 
fortified  heights,  where  it  was  expected  another  and  decisive  ac- 
tion would  soon  take  place.  Montognone  could  not  but  remark, 
in  the  fan  s  of  these  last,  an  expression  of  hopelessness  mingled 
with  determination,  as  if  they  felt  that  nothing  was  left  them  but 
to  perish  bravely  at  the  threshold  of  their  homes  ;  for  these  latest 
conquered  defenders  were  the  national  guard  of  Mexico. 

But  other  and  alarming  thoughts  rushed  rapidly  over  Zumo- 
zin's  mind,  as,  checking  his  horse  on  reaching  the  brow  of  a  hill 
which  commanded  a  view  of  Lake  Tczcuco  and  its  sunound- 
ing  woodlands,  ho  beheld  a  sudden  flame  shoot  upward  from 
amid  the  groves,  and  den-.e  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  darkly  over 
the  trees.  At  once  a  dismal  apprehension  agitated  his  whole 
frame — a  terrible  presentiment,  us  it  were,  of  evil  to  his  friends. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and 
a  crimson  glow  had  for  some  time  belted  the  horizon,  but  the  rud- 
dy sheen  of  nature  now  grew  rapidly  pale  before  what  was  evi- 
dently a  fieree  conflagration,  and  Zumozin  knew,  almost  intuitive- 
ly, that  Ferrado's  hacienda  must  be  involved  in  it.  Without 
pausing  for  a  moment,  he  spurred  his  steed  and  dashed  toward 
the  lake,  only  bending  a  moment,  as  he  passed  the  carriage,  to 
whisper  a  word  of  his  fears  in  the  cars  of  Vallejo,  who,  too  much 
absorbed  in  converse  with  Teresa,  had  taken  heed  of  naught 
beyond  her  presence. 

The  short  mile  that  intervened  between  the  hill  whence  he  had 
beheld  the  flame  and  the  borders  of  Lake  Tczcuco  was  traversed 
be  Montognone  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  ;  but  before  he  reached 
the  cottage  an  obstacle  presented  itself  to  his  progress — a  dozen 
soldiers  in  the  American  uniform  rushed  into  the  road  as  if  to 
intercept  him.  Rising  in  his  stirrups,  his  majestic  form  towering 
abovo  the  saddle,  his  eyes  flashing  brightly  in  the  glare  of  the 
flames  before  him,  Montognone  raised  his  sword  and  with  a 
sweeping  blow  struck  the  arm  of  a  soldier  just  as  it  was  lifted  to 
grasp  the  bridle.  The  man  fell  upon  the  road,  and  the  horse, 
bounding  over  him,  bore  Zumozin  beyond  his  enemies,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  hacienda. 

But  what  a  sight  there  met  him.  Lorenzo  and  Nunez,  stand- 
ing upon  the  threshold  of  their  garden,  defended  themselves  des- 
perately against  a  half-dozen  assailants.  Behind  them,  the  walls 
of  their  dwelling  were  wrapped  in  flame,  which  darted  to  and  fro, 
from  doors  and  windows,  and  ran  fiercely  along  the  vine-covered 
verandah.  All  the  out-buildings  of  the  place  were  enveloped  like- 
wise in  the  raging  element.  Zumozin  beheld  it  all,  and  with  a 
frantic  cry  pressed  his  spurs  against  tho  sides  of  his  horse  and 
dashed  forward  through  the  Americans  over  the  garden  turnstile. 
"  Anselmo  I"  cried  Nunez,  as  with  renewed  strength  he  strug- 
gled against  the  crowd  of  soldiers,  who  strove  to  enter  the  pas- 
sage, "  thank  God  !  you  are  here.  To  the  summer  house — there 
they  have  fled  !" 

Zumozin  knew  well  the  significance  of  that  word  "  they,"  so 
hurriedly  pronounced  by  his  friend.  But,  ere  he  sprang  from  his 
horse,  he  levelled  his  pistols  at  the  soldiers  who  were  pressing 
against  the  turnstile  he  had  leaped,  and  brought  the  foremost  two 
to  the  ground. 

"  To  the  senora3 — we  will  die  here  !"  gasped  Lorenzo. 
"  No  !  it  is  my  place  I"  cried  Montognone,  as  he  sprang  from 
the  saddle  and  threw  himself  between  his  two  friends  and  the 
Americans,  who,  augmented  in  numbers  by  those  who  had  occu- 
pied the  road,  were  rushing  to  the  attack  again.  "Be  your  wives 
your  charge — this  is  mine,"  continued  Zumozin,  as  the  heavy 
blade  which  he  wielded  circled  above  his  head  and  then  fell  upon 
one  of  their  foes,  striking  him  bleeding  back  upon  the  ranks  who 
strove  to  force  a  passage  over  the  wooden  turnstile  which  had 
been  here  fastened  to  the  gate-posts. 

Don  Ferrado  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  the  eye  of  Zumozin 
met  his  own  and  enforced  the  command.  He  turned,  and  followed 
by  Lorenzo,  hurried  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  where,  in  a  small 
summer-house  at  the  margin  of  the  lake,  the  Scnoras  Isabella 
and  Inez  awaited  their  husbands,  half  dead  with  terror. 

The  marauders — for  in  fact  the  assailing  party  were  a  band  of 
lawless  stragglers  who  had  been  engaged  in  plundering  the  Mex- 
icans, on  the  pretence  of  repressing  guerillas — now  renewed  their 
efforts  to  reach  the  cottage  before  the  fire  should  devour  the  booty 
they  had  hoped  to  obtain.  They  pressed  forward,  anticipating 
an  easy  victory  over  tho  solitary  defender  of  the  stile,  but  Zumo- 
zin kept  them  at  bay  with  the  ponderous  sword  ho  wielded,  and, 
sheltered  in  a  nuasure  by  an  abutment  of  the  wall,  withstood  for 
a  few  minutes  the  violent  assault.  But  it  was  plain  that  tho  un- 
equal conflict  could  not  last,  and  as  the  increasing  throng  of  his 
enemies  forced  the  passage  and  bore  him  back,  step  by  step  to- 
ward the  blazing  building,  Zumozin,  though  he  still  plied  his 
sword,  abandoned  all  hope  of  escape,  and  only  murmured  as  he 
fought : 

"  Father  in  heaven!  protect  them,  and  let  mo  be  the  sacrifice 
to-day  I" 


Suddenly,  however,  and  on  the  instant  that  a  wild  shout  of 
triumph  from  the  marauders  announced  to  the  almost  exhausted 
in  that  they  had  gained  an  entrance  to  the  still  unburncd 
front  of  the  cottage,  and  were  dispersing  through  the  garden  at 
the  lake  side  of  the  hacienda,  the  swift  gallop  of  horses  sounded 
on  the  road,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  troop  of  American 
cavalry  appeared  in  sight  beyond  the  wall.  Guarded  by  the  front 
rank  of  this  troop,  Zumozin  recognized  the  carriage  containing 
Vallejo  and  Teresa,  that  he  had  left  a  mile  back  upon  the  high- 
way. The  foot  soldiers  who  still  pressed  upon  the  Mexican  de- 
sisted at  once  from  their  attack  as  the  horsemen  drew  up  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  gateway,  and,  following  their  comrades  into 
the  cottage,  disappeared  quickly  from  the  narrow  walk  which 
Montognone  had  so  desperately  defended.  At  the  same  time,  a 
voice  from  amid  the  American  cavalry,  whose  hearty  tones  were 
well  remembered,  exclaimed  : 

"  Hullo — Capting  Zumozin  1  By  thunder  !  we're  just  in  time, 
and  no  mistake  !" 

And  in  an  instant  the  figure  of  Dusenhnry  the  Yankee,  riding 
a  high-saddled  mustang,  emerged  from  the  troop  and  rode  to  tho 
narrow  turnstile. 

"  Senor  Duscnbury  !"  exclaimed  Montognone,  advancing  to 
meet  the  extended  hand  of  his  American  friend. 

"  Yes — and  if  them  ctarnal  skulkin',  thievin'  hangers-on,  that's 
been  settin'  fire  to  this  here  place,  don't  get  salad  for  their  dish, 
then  I'm  mistaken — that's  all.  General  Scott '11  hang  some  of 
'em  high  as  Hainan,  now  I  tell  ye." 

The  commander  of  the  American  ttoop  now  rode  up  to  the 
gate,  and  giving  his  hand  to  Montognone,  whose  name  Duscnbu- 
ry pronounced,  added  that  a  state  of  truce  existed  between  the 
two  armies  at  this  time,  and  that  severe  punishment  would  doubt- 
less be  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  this  wanton  attack  upon  the  ha- 
cienda, of  which  he  had  but  a  few  moments  before  received 
information  from  one  of  the  terrified  servants  who  had  fled  from 
the  burning  buildings. 

Montognone  bowed  as  the  officer  gave  the  signal  to  his  men  to 
dismount  and  enter  the  grounds,  but  at  the  moment  and  before  he 
could  advance  to  meet  Vallejo,  who  had  descended  from  the  car- 
riage, a  succession  of  pistol-shots  from  the  rear  of  the  cottage 
caused  him  to  start  suddenly. 

"  0,  heavens !"  he  cried,  "  the  villains  have  reached  the  lake." 
And  turning  suddenly,  Zumozin  rushed  along  the  garden  walk 
toward  the  summer-house,  whither  Nunez  and  Lorenzo  had  fled 
some  time  before.  Duscnbury  the  Yankee,  apprehending  that 
some  new  disaster  was  at  hand,  threw  himself  from  the  mustang 
and  leaping  over  the  turnstile,  pursued  his  Mexican  friends,  whilst 
several  of  the  troopers  followed  closely  behind. 

But  what  a  pang  of  anguish  smote  the  heart  of  Anselmo  Zu- 
mozin, when,  on  gaining  the  open  terrace  in  front  of  the  flower- 
roofed  structure  that  nestled  under  the  branching  arms  of  two 
great  trees,  he  beheld  the  form  of  his  brother  in  arms  and  in  af- 
fection stretched  upon  the  velvet  turf,  his  head  resting  upon  the 
bosom  of  Donna  Isabella,  his  hand  lying  slackly  within  that  of 
Lorenzo,  who  knelt  by  his  side.  FVrrado  Nunez — young,  brave 
and  noble — was  slowly  dying  within  sight  of  his  ruined  home. 

Montognone  needed  to  ask  no  question  concerning  the  dread- 
ful tragedy.  Around  the  summer-house  were  the  marks  of  a 
short  but  terrible  conflict.  Two  of  the  plundering  gang  lay  stark 
anil  rigid  at  a  short  distance — two  others,  wounded  and  bound 
with  cords,  were  guarded  by  a  couple  of  troopers  belonging  to  tho 
American  party  which  had  arrived  to  their  relief,  but  too  late  to 
save  Don  Ferrado,  who  had  received  a  mortal  shot  just  as  tho 
soldiers  appeared.  Zumozin  knelt  beside  his  friend  and  raised 
him  on  his  manly  bosom. 

"0,  Ferrado!"  he  cried,  "would  to  God  I  could  have  been 
accepted  instead  of  thee  !" 

"  Live,  Anselmo — my  friend  !  my  brother !"  murmured  the  dy- 
ing man,  feebly.  "I  have  a  sacred  legacy  to  leave  in  your  charge. 
Raise  me  a  little,  Zumozin.  Dear  wife-r-Isabella !  let  mc  look 
upon  thy  face  once  more !" 

Montognone  lifted  Ferrado  in  his  arms,  whilst  Donna  Isabella, 
clinging  to  her  husband's  form,  raised  her  pale  face  in  mute  agony 
to  his.  She  could  not  speak  nor  weep,  but  sobs  shivered  through 
her  lovely  frame.  Duscnbury  the  Yankee,  who  had  reached  the 
sad  group,  drew  silently  nearer,  tears  of  real  sympathy  bedewing 
his  manly  cheeks,  and  Vallejo,  who  with  Teresa,  now  approached, 
sunk  beside  him. 

Donna  Isabella  threw  her  arms  around  her  husband's  form 
and  his  head  sank  calmly  upon  her  bosom.  But  ere  his  eyes 
closed  upon  earthly  things,  his  hands  clasped  faintly  those  of  his 
wife  and  friend,  and  his  lips  softly  whispered  :  "  Be  her  protector, 
my  noble  friend  !"  Then  Ferrado  Nunez  was  no  more  of  this 
world,  and  his  friend  tenderly  laid  his  head  on  the  flowery  turf. 
But  as  Anselmo  Zumozin  lifted  Donna  Isabella  from  her  hus- 
band's form — her  beautiful  eyes  met  his,  and  he  saw,  through 
the  thick  tears  that  clouded  them,  a  look  of  confidence  in  him- 
self which  told  him,  more  than  words  could  express,  that  he  was 
indeed  tho  natural  protecctor  of  the  one  he  had  loved  so  long — 
so  hopelessly. 

Padre  Herrata,  who,  with  the  lovely  orphan,  Donna  Mexicana, 
rejoined  his  friends  upon  the  day  following,  performed  the  solemn 
obsequies  of  Don  Ferrado  Nunez.  A  few  weeks  after  tliis  sad 
event,  he  performed  another  and  a  double  ceremony,  in  uniting 
Vallejo  with  Teresa,  and  Dusenbury  with  Mexicana. 

A  feeling  of  pity  clouded  the  hearts  of  more  than  .  :  ;  of  the 
friends  when  they  learned  that,  during  the  treacherous  rising  of 
the  leperos  of  Mexico  against  tho  army  of  General  Scott  on  the 
day  of  its  entrance  into  the  capital,  ono  desperate  leader  of  the 
guerillas  fell  fighting  upon  the  grand  plaza,  and  that  he  had  been 
recognized  as  Gabkiel  Fai.com:. 
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Theresa  and  Santa  Antonio.  After  the  deplorable  drought  of 
1829,  Mr.  Rivier  (Mr.  River — an  appropriate  name),  a  French 
engineer,  executed  new  works  to  augment  the  volume  of  water, 
and  constructed  the  fountain  of  La  Carioca  on  new  plans.  These 
important  modifications  were  accomplished  by  means  of  a  sub- 
scription. La  Carioca,  in  its  present  state,  discharges  its  waters 
through  thirty-five  bronze  pipes.  The  little  church  which  crowns 
in  so  picturesque  a  manner  the  summit  of  the  wooded  hill,  makes 
a  part  of  what  is  termed  the  "  Neutral  District."  This  title 
(municipio  neutro)  is  applied  to  the  two  districts  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
They  extend  from  the  sea  and  bay  to  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos.  In 
the  city  they  comprise  the  following  districts  :  Sacramento, 
Candelaria,  Santa  Anna,  Santa  Rita,  Engcnho-Velho,  San  Jose', 
and  Gloria.  The  church  dates  nearly  from  the  period  when  the 
first  works  of  the  aqueduct  were  projected  ;  for  its  first  origin 
goes  back  to  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1671,  in  the  place 
where  it  now  stands,  a  hermit,  named  Antonio  de  Caminha,  offi- 
ciated in  a  little  chapel  under  the  invocation  of  our  lady  da  Glo- 
ria. He  then  received  promenaders  from  the  city,  who  came, 
attracted  by  pious  associations  and  a  fine  view  ;  but  ho  died,  and 
the  hill  having  been  surrendered  by  the  proprietors  in  1699,  on 
condition  of  a  church  being  erected  on  it,  the  modest  hermitage 
was  replaced  in  1714  by  the  charming  structure  shown  in  our 
engraving,  and  which  retained  its  ancient  denomination.  The 
church  Da  Gloria  is  built  of  stone  in  an  excellent  manner,  and 
may  defy  tho  action  of  centuries.  It  is  reached  by  a  well-kept 
pathway,  and  a  cistern  of  water  has  been  sunk  to  supply  the 
wants  of  those  who  officiate  in  the  lonely  place  where  the  piety 
of  the  founders  erected  the  church.  This  church,  which  is  seen 
from  all  points  of  the  bay,  has  always  been  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  a  fraternity.  About  the  year  1808  it  was  transferred 
for  a  time  to  some  Italian  Capuchins  ;  but,  in  1827,  the  brother- 
hood were  fully  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  church,  and 
from  this  period  have  been  sustained  in  their  privileges.  From 
the  hill  on  which  rises  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria,  tho  view  com- 
prises the  whole  extent  of  tho  bay,  and  is  lost  in  the  horizon  among 
the  cloudy  crests  of  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos.  It  was  the  favorite 
place  of  pilgrimage  of  the  first  empress  of  Brazil,  and,  in  1819, 
when  this  princess  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  daughter,  Donna 
Maria,  she  desired  that  she  should  receive  the  name  of  the  chapel 
to  which  she  so  often  resorted  to  offer  up  her  prayers. 


SERRA    DOS 


SCENES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  accompanying  engravings,  executed  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial,  form  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  illustrations  of 
striking  scenery  in  South  America,  with  which  we  have  from  time 
to  time  embellished  our  publication.  The  first  of  these,  the  Serra 
dos  Orgaos,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  natural  objects  to  be  found 
on  a  continent  rich  in  the  picturesque  and  impressive.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  mountain  chain  which  stretches  along  the  coast 
from  east  to  southwest,  developing  itself  in  the  provinces  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Catherine.  The  greatest  number  of 
these  inaccessible  peaks  rise  in  the  region  bordering  on  the  Rio 
Macaca.  The  highest  is  not  less  than  3606  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  among  those  which  attain  this  elevation  there  are 
very  few  which  the  foot  of  the  naturalist  or  hunter  can  scale  to 
the  summit.  Situated  at  a  dozen  leagues  from  Rio  dc  Janeiro, 
the  chain  of  the  Orgaos  has  become  for  several  years  the  resort  of 

E croons  whose  health  has  been  too  severely  tried  by  the  tropical 
eats  of  this  portion  of  Brazil,  which  reach  their  greatest  intensity 
during  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February.  Euro- 
peans, particularly,  here  experience  a  revival  of  their  faculties, 
and  renew  acquaintance  with  a  climate  analogous  to  that  of  Sic- 
ily or  Andalusia.  If  it  be  admitted,  for  instance,  that  the  mean 
temperature  is  twenty-three  degrees  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  learned 
Doctor  Sigaud  shows  that  there  is  almost  always  seven  or  eight 
degrees  difference  in  the  chain  of  the  Orgaos ;  and  if,  at  rare 
intervals,  hail  or  sleet  has  been  known  to  fall  in  the  capital,  this 
phenomenon  is  doubtless  renewed  more  frequently  in  the  locality 
of  which  we  have  represented  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
best-known  sites.  But  we  cannot  admit  with  certain  writers  that 
the  most  elevated  points  of  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos  are  habitually 
covered  with  snow,  and  present  the  contrast  of  whitened  summits 
relieved  by  the  richly  wooded  hills  of  the  inferior  region.  This 
phenomenon  occurred  only  at  Villa  do  Principe  and  Nova  Fri- 
burgo  in  1851.  While  denying  that  ice  is  ever  found  in  those 
places  where  excited  imaginations  have  beheld  fields  of  6now,  the 
learned  authority  we  have  just  quoted  shows  that  it  is  in  the  Serra 
dos  Orgaos  that  those  tempests  arise  which  from  time  to  time  de- 
scend on  the  city  of  Rio.  The  recuperative  wind,  designated  by 
the  inhabitants  as  the  vento  terral,  also  breathes  from  the  Serra  dos 
Orgaos,  and  exerts  the  happiest  effect  on  the  hygienic  conditions 
of  the  city.  The  delicious  freshness  enjoyed  by  this  privileged 
part  of  the  province,  suggested  to  a  skilful  horticulturist,  a  few 
years  since,  the  idea  of  making  experiments  in  acclimation ;  and 
he  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes.  In  a  few  months,  the  greater 
part  of  the  useful  vegetables  of  southern  Europe,  naturalized 
under  the  happy  climate  of  Minas  Geracs,  mingled  their  flowers 
and  fruits  with  the  rich  flora  and  pomona  of  these  tropical  regions. 
By  dint  of  assiduous  care,  Mr.  Marsch  succeeded  in  sometimes 
obtaining  excellent  cherries,  pears  and  apples,  which  were  not 
inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  Europe.  The  benefits  conferred  by 
the  English  horticulturist  survived  him,  and,  thanks  to  the  excep- 
tionable climate  of  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos,  we  have  just  noted, 
now  mingle  from  time  to  time,  on  the  tables  of  tho  wealthy,  the 
mango  of  India  with  the  pine  apple,  which  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Brazil  had  already  cultivated.  The  wood  strawberry  of 
Europe  unites  its  perfume  to  that  of  the  aracas  and  pitanyuas,  and 
the  firm-fleshed  peach  is  displayed  beside  the  smooth  and  yel- 
low-skinned caja,  the  maracuja,  whose  taste  resembles  that  of  the 
plum,  the  cambuca,  whoso  acidulated  juice  has  the  odor  of  the 
apricot,  and  the  jabuticaba,  whose  abundant  clusters  furnish  so 
refreshing  a  fruit.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  state,  that  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  the  Count  de  Gestas  enriched  Brazil  with  some  of 
the  best  European  fruits  and  vegetables.  His  premature  death 
interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  his  valuable  horticultural  experi- 
ments. Wo  shall  not  speak  here  of  the  marvellous  riches  reserved 
by  the  Serra  for  tho  investigation  of  the  botanist ;  they  surpass 
tie  wildest  imagination;  and,  about  1837,  Gardner,  who  paused 
some  months  in  this  country,  depicted  with  enthusiasm  these 
beautiful  solitudes,  and  described  them  as  the  botanist's  land 
of  promise.  Our  second  engraving  represents  the  church  of 
La  Gloria  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  tho  beautiful  aqueduct  which 
supplies  the  city  with  water.  The  architecture  of  the  church,  the 
picturesque  dwelling  plunged  in  verdant  groves  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands,  the  graceful  arches  of  the  aqueduct  stretch- 
ing away  into  the  distance,  the  irregular  outline  of  the  mountain 
range  on  the  horizon,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropical  vegeta- 
tion in  the  foreground,  make  up  a  scene  which  the  eye  is  never 
weary  of  contemplating.     Legends   are   rarely  attached   to   the 


monuments  of  America,  but  there  is  a  graceful  vogue  current  at 
Brazil,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  attributes  the  musical 
voices  of  the  ladies  of  Rio  to  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Carioca, 
the  principal  fountain  which  supplies  the  aqueduct.  Perhaps  we 
should  attribute  this  tradition,  almost  forgotten  in  our  days,  to 
the  Indians  ;  for  the  Carijos,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  locality, 
formerly  had  the  reputation  of  being  great  musicians.  However 
that  may  be,  the  waters  of  the  capital  of  Brazil  are  of  a  purity 
and  sweetness  which  give  them  an  unchallenged  reputation  in  the 
other  cities  of  this  vast  empire.  The  celebrated  fountain  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  which  has  been  twice  reconstructed  from  the 
adoption  of  different  plans,  rises  on  a  spot  where  a  limpid  rivulet 
formerly  flowed,  marked  on  an  old  French  map  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  may  be  found  in  the  cosmography  of  Andre"  The- 
vet.  When  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population  began  to  be 
felt,  it  was  resolved  to  seek  in  the  hills  which  ascend  in  tiers  up  to 
Coreovado,  the  abundant  waters  escaping  from  their  gneiss  rocks. 
The  Portuguese,  who  have  always  shown  great  skill  in  whatever 
appertains  to  hydraulic  constructions,  constructed  the  magnificent 
aqueduct  of  which  only  one  of  the  extremities  is  seen  in  the  first 
plane  of  our  engraving.  This  important  work  was  commenced 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Governor  Correa  d'Alvarenga,  then 
abandoned,  after  some  attempts  to  be  resumed  in  the  years  1719 
and  1725,  under  the  administration  of  Ayrcs  de  Saldanha,  with- 
out being  completed.  In  1 750,  a  captain-general  of  rare  ability, 
Gomez  Freire  de  Andradc,  adopted  the  most  gigantic  plans  for 
the  continuation  of  the  works,  which  were  not  afterwards  inter- 
rupted. Henceforth  the  city  was  endowed  with  a  monument 
which  is  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the  province,  and  which  is  supe- 
rior to  all  other  structures  of  the  same  kind  in  Brazil.  In  the 
upper  portion,  this  aqueduct  exhibits  two  ranges  of  superposed 
arches ;  there  are  forty-two,  designed  to  unite  the  hills  of  Santa 
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The  first  engraving  on  the  next  page  presents  a  striking  view  of 
the  city  of  Moscow,  embracing  so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  give 
a  clear  idea  of  tho  picturesque  and  half  oriental  character  of  its 
architecture.  Moscow — in  Russian,  Moskva, — the  first  capital  of 
the  czars,  the  holy  city  of  the  Russians,  the  cradle  of  the  Musco- 
vite empire,  is,  after  Constantinople,  the  most  considerable  city  of 
Europe,  not  in  population,  but  in  extent.  The  former  is  set  dowi 
at  300,000  souls.  Built  in  a  picturesque  region,  and  on  undulat- 
ing ground,  which  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  monotony  of  the 
vast  plain  which  forms  the  centre  and  almost  the  whole  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  Moscow  is  watered  by  a  large  river — the  Moskva, 
which  the  melting  of  the  snow  swells  and  renders  navigable  in 
the  spring.  The  immense  area  covered  by  the  capital  of  the  czars 
is  occupied  in  great  part  by  gardens,  which  give  it,  in  summer, 
the  most  smiling  aspect,  but  in  winter  a  sad  and  desolate  appear- 
ance ;  for  the  climate  is  severe,  and  although  the  latitude  is  four 
degrees  south  of  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  mean  temperature  is 
lower  than  in  the  latter  city.  We  must  not  judge  modern  Mos- 
cow by  the  descriptions  given  of  it  before  the  catastrophe  of  1812. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  city  deserved  to  be  called  a  great  village ;  it 
was  irregular,  dirty,  built  of  stone  rather  than  wood,  and  broken 
np  by  fields  and  vegetable  gardens.  After  the  terrible  conflagra- 
tion of  1812,  the  whole  empire  combined  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
sacred  city,  and,  in  our  day,  Moscow,  with  its  twenty-one  quarters, 
its  three  hundred  churches  and  convents,  its  palaces,  its  treasury, 
its  arsenals  and  its  belt  of  gardens  presents  the  fairy  aspect  of  a 
city  at  once  Asiatic  and  Christian,  with  cupolas,  glittering  with 
gilding,  or  variegated  with  brilliant  colors,  and  with  wide  streets, 
bordered  by  elegant  houses  built  in  tho  European  style  of  wood 
and  brick.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  rises  majestically  tho  cele- 
brated citadel  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kremlin,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, the  Kreml.  Tho  abutting  quarter  of  Kitai-Gorod  is  the 
nucleus  of  Moscow,  its  first  starting  point.  Here  tea  and  other 
articles,  furnished  by  the  China  trade,  have  been  sold  from  time 
immemorial.  Here  we  admire  tho  beautiful  cathedral  of  the  Pro- 
tection (Pakrofskoi),  more  commonly  called  by  tho  people  the 
church  of  St.  Basil.     No  one  of  its  towers — and  there  are  sixteen 
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of  them — is  like  another.  Bright  red,  green,  yellow  and  blue  al 
ternate  there  in  odd  designs  so  singularly  diversified  that  they 
may  be  compared  to  the  chance  design*  produced  by  the  kaleido- 
scope. Moscow,  though  the  czars  have  ceased  to  reside  there 
habitually,  is  not  only  the  first  capital  of  the  empire  ;  it  is  still  the 
most  flourishing  city  in  manufactures,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  commerce.  Moscow  fits  out  thoso  caravans  which 
annually  traverse  Russian  Europe  and  Russia  in  Asia,  halting  at 
Khiatka,  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  where  they  effect  those  com- 
mercial exchanges  which  yield  in  return  the  tea,  called  the  cara- 
van tea.  In  Moscow,  the  silk  manufactories  produce  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  silk  annually.  The  woolen  manufac- 
tures yield  nine  million  dollars  annually ;  then  there  are  jewelry 
establishments,  morocco  leather  manufactories,  soap  boilers,  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  paper  manufactories,  and  a  hundred  other  in- 
dustrial establishments,  whose  progress,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
owing  to  the  influence  of  foreign  artists  and  workmen,  among 
whom  the  French  and  Germans  take  the  lead.  The  plan  of  Mos- 
cow exhibits  great  irregularity,  a  circumstance,  however,  which 
renders  it  the  most  picturesque  of  cities.  Its  exterior  wall,  which 
describes  a  very  irregular  geometrical  figure,  is  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  extent.  Within  tnese  are  two  lines  of  boulevard  forming 
concentric  circles.  The  river  is  very  winding;  it  enters  the  city 
on  the  western  side,  and  after  flowing  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin,  receives  the  dribbling  stream  of  the  Jaousa,  flows  forth 
into  the  plain,  and  joins  the  Oka,  a  tributary  to  the  Volga,  at 
Nijnei-Novgorod.  The  Kremlin  stands  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  as  follows.  In  tbe  ancient  Sla- 
vonic tongue,  Kit-ml  or  Kremen  signifies  stone,  and  any  fortified 
place  is  called  a  Kreml.  From  its  superior  strength,  this  citadel  is 
called  the  Kreml  or  Kremlin.  The  form  of  the  area  on  which  it 
is  built  is  a  triangle  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  Kitai- 
Gorod  (Chinese  city),  before  alluded  to,  still  retains  its  ancient 
boundary  of  towers  and  buttressed  walls.  Encircling  these  divi- 
sions, and  bounded  by  the  river  and  inner  boulevard,  lies  the 
Beloi  Gorod  (white  city).  The  space  enclosed  between  the  two 
circles  to  the  north  of  the  Moskva,  and  between  the  river  and  the 
outer  boulevard  on  the  south,  is  called  the  Zmelnoi  Gorod  (green 
city).  Moscow  was  founded  in  1 147,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  great 
city  was  the  Kremlin  hill,  a  military  station.  In  1238,  the  Tartar 
chieftain,  Baton  Khan,  who  devastated  Russia,  sacked  and  burned 
it.  Khan  Nagai,  another  Tartar  invader,  again  plundered  it  in 
1293,  and  earned  away  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  After  being 
long  the  object  for  which  contending  princes  strove,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Dmitri,  surnamed  Donskoi,  who  died  in  1389,  from 
which  period  it  became  the  capital  of  Muscovy.  In  1536,  the 
town  was  nearly  consumed  by  tire,  and  two  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants perished  in  the  flames.  In  1571,  it  was  almost  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  who  set  fire  to  the  suburbs.  On  this 
occasion,  no  fewer  than  100,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished 
by  lire  and  sword.  In  1611,  it  was  again  burnt  by  the  Roles.  In 
1771,  the  plague  visited  it,  and  swept  oil'  large  numbers  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  in  1831  it  suffered  severely  from  the  cholera.  It  was 
the  imperial  residence  until  Peter  the  Great  selected  St.  Peters- 
burg tor  that  purpose.  Catherine  II.  enlarged  and  embellished  it. 
But  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  this  great  city 
wus  that  which  occurred  in  1812.  It  is  well  at  the  present  time, 
to  refer  to  the  events  of  that  year,  since  the  resolution  and  suc- 
cess willi  which  the  Russians  defended  their  territory  against  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  age  and  the  most  numerous  army  which 
Europe  had  witnessed  since  the  great  migration  of  the  nations,  is 
an  earnest  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same  people  will  wage  war 
against  the  western  powers.  On  the  first  of  September,  Kutosoff, 
the  Russian  commander,  took  post  at  Borodino,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  capital  against  the  enemy.  His  troops  occupied 
a  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kaluga,  from  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Moskwa  to  the  wood  iutersected  by  the  Ka- 
luga road.  Their  right  wing  was  covered  by  the  village  of  Boro- 
ituated  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kaluga,  and 
behind  them  was  a  largo  redoubt.  The  left  rested  on  a  wood  at 
the  village  of  Seminovska,  and  was  covered  by  works  thrown  up 
in  front,  and  connected  with  the  centre  by  a  redoubt.  The  centre 
was  covered  by  a  ruined  village.  Bcnningscn  commanded  the 
centre,  Barclay  de  Tolly  the  right,  and  Prince  Bagration  the  left 
wing.  Napoleon  attacked  the  Russians  on  the  7th,  following  up 
the  heavy  lire  of  his  artillery  and  small  arms  by  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  several  points.  The  Russian  centre  was  defended  with 
great  bravery,  but  the  defeat  of  the  left  wing  enabled  Napoleon  to 
concentrate  so  large  a  force  upon  it  that  his  final  charge  was  irre- 
sistible.    The  fighting  was  prolonged  till  the  afternoon,  when  the 
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Russians  retired  in  good  order.  The  number  of  men  engaged  on 
both  sides  was  300,000,  and  80,000  men  were  killed  in  this  despe- 
rate engagement.  The  French  called  this  affair  the  battle  of  the 
Moskwa,  and  the  Russians  the  battle  of  Borodino.  It  was  a 
splendid  victory,  and  won  for  the  French  triumphant  laurels. 
Tho  result  of  this  engagement  removed  the  last  obstacle  to  the 
French  occupation  of  Moscow,  and  a  thrill  of  joy  ran  through  the 
ranks  of  that  great  army  as  they  felt  that  every  footstep  brought 
them  nearer  to  the  sacred  city.  The  Russians  retired  sullenly 
before  tho  advancing  army,  halting  wherever  a  favorable  position 
presented  itself  to  plant  their  batteries  and  send  their  plunging 
shot  through  the  vanguard  of  the  foe.  At  length,  on  the  14tli  of 
September,  the  glittering  domes  and  spires  of  the  city  of  the  czar 
came  in  view.  In  an  instant,  fatigue,  wounds,  danger,  homesick- 
ness were  forgotten,  and  cries  of  "  Moscow !  Moscow !"  rent  the 
air  from  van  to  rear.  The  winter  quarters  of  the  mighty  host 
were  at  length  reached.  The  victors  of  the  Borodino  might  lay 
aside  their  arms,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  in  tho  palaces  of 
princes  and  nobles.  Well  was  it  for  the  French  that  no  glimpse 
of  the  future  revealed  itself  at  that  moment.  To  the  surprise  of 
tho  invaders,  the  city  as  they  entered  it  was  found  silent,  desolate 
and  deserted.  Kutosoff  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  imperial  city. 
The  military  stores  had  been  removed,  and  all  the  troops,  with  the 
exception  of  about  two  thousand  of  the  most  desperately  wounded. 
The  governor  of  Moscow,  Count  Rostopchin,  had  set  the  example 
of  setting  fire  to  his  splendid  country  seat  to  prevent  its  harboring 
any  of  the  invaders,  and  many  others  imitated  him.  Only  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants  remained  in  the  doomed  city,  and  many  of 
these  of  the  lowest  classes,  vagabonds,  liberated  convicts  and  other 
ruffians  ready  for  any  act  of  desperation.  It  has  always  been  be- 
lieved, though  sometimes  denied,  that   the  conflagration  of  Mos- 
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cow  was  a  premeditated  plan,  conceived  by  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, and  executed  by  Rostopchin.  The  latter,  however,  thought 
proper  to  disclaim  the  responsibility  and  glory  of  the  act,  in  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Truth  with  regard  to  the  Burning  of  Moscow,"  in 
which  he  contradicted  the  reports  of  the  French  army,  though  he 
acknowledged  that  incendiaries  had  been  taken  by  the  French 
with  rockets  and  combustibles  in  their  hands.  A  large  number  of 
these  were  tried  by  a  military  commission,  charged  with  setting 
fire  to  the  city  by  Rostopchin's  orders,  convicted  and  shot.  Not- 
withstanding a  rumor  of  the  intended  conflagration,  which  he  dis- 
credited, Napoleon  entered  the  city  and  established  his  head  quar- 
ters in  the  Kremlin.  "  What  the  Acropolis  was  to  Athens,  and 
the  Capitol  to  Rome,"  says  Scars,  in  his  Illustrated  Description 
of  Russia,  "  the  Kremlin  is  to  Moscow.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
strong  and  lofty  wall,  embattled  with  many  towers  and  turrets, 
and  several  gates.  The  most  important  of  these  is,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  Spaas  Vorata  (the  Gate  of  the  Redeemer).  It  is  the 
porta  sacra  and  the  porta  triumphalis  of  Moscow.  Through  it  en- 
tered the  triumphant  warriors  of  Vassili-Ivanovich,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Kazan  and  Astrakan,  and  those  of  Michael  and  Alexis 
after  the  victories  obtained  in  the  Ukraine.  Over  this  gate  is  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  under  a  glass,  and  before  it  hangs  a  large, 
ill-formed  lamp,  in  a  massive  metal  frame.  This  is  suspended  by 
a  heavy  chain,  and  under  it  to  wind  it  up  stands  a  complicated 
old  machine,  that  jarred  and  rattled  here  in  the  days  of  the  Czar 
Michael.  A  man,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  wind  it  up,  has  a 
table  beside  him  with  wax  tapers,  which  he  sells  to  be  lighted  be- 
fore the  picture.  This  shrine  is  the  object  of  great  reverence  to 
the  Russians,  although  few  know  what  it  represents,  it  hangs  so 
high  and  the  colors  are  so  faded.  This  gate  forms  a  passage 
through  the  tower  of  about  twenty  paces  long,  and  every  one,  be 
he  what  he  may,  Mahommedan,  heathen  or  Christian,  must  take 
off  his  hat  and  keep  it  off  till  he  has  passed  through  to  tho  other 
side."  The  emperor  himself  is  not  exempted  from  this  homage. 
It  was  in  this  venerated  building,  commanding  a  view  of  all  Mos- 
cow, that  Napoleon  found  himself  a  victor,  and  indulged  in  mo- 
mentary hopes  of  the  conquest  of  Russia.  But  he  was  standing 
on  the  surface  of  a  volcano.  Shells  and  powder  had  been  placed 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Kremlin,  and  the  principal  palaces  had  been 
converted  into  magazines  of  combustibles,  ready  to  burst  forth  in 
devouring  flames  nt  the  torch  of  the  incendiary.  At  midnight,  on 
the  16th  of  September,  the  French  emperor  was  aroused  by  the 
cry  of  "  fire  1"  He  sprang  from  his  bed  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  into  the  night.  Flames  were  seen  rising  in  various  directions, 
and  the  thunder  of  exploding  mines  soon  followed.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  fire  was  raging  in  every  direction.  Compelled  to  abandon 
the  Kremlin,  Napoleon  narrowly  escaped  death  in  making  his  way 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  from  the  towers  of  the  Castle 
of  Petrowskoi,  three  miles  from  Moscow,  beheld  that  conflagra- 
tion which  he  afterwards  described  as  "  the  grandest,  the  most 
sublime,  and  the  most  terrific  sight  the  world  ever  beheld."  The 
fifth  day  after  the  French  entered,  a  high  wind  carried  the  flames 
all  over  the  city,  so  that  in  the  course  of  three  days,  7932  houses 
were  consumed.  Moscow  was  burning  till  September  21.  But 
the  destruction  of  the  city  was  the  ruin  of  the  French.  It  roused 
the  Russians  to  frenzy,  and  the  French  army,  in  the  midst  of  the 
priceless  spoils  of  Moscow,  wanted  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  In 
five  weeks,  Napoleon  saw  his  forces  reduced  from  150,000  to 
40,000  men,  and  retreat  was  forced  upon  him.  The  disastrous 
close  of  the  Russian  campaign  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all  our 
readers.  In  nine  years  after  the  conflagration,  a  new  city  had 
arisen  on  the  ruins  of  Moscow  far  more  splendid  than  the  first, 
and  it  is  now  as  brilliant  and  attractive  as  any  in  the  empire.  Our 
next  engraving  is  a  scene  sketched  among  the  Tatar  settlements 
in  the  Eastern  Crimea.  Between  Alouchta  and  Carta  ( Thcodosia), 
you  traverse  many  villages,  among  others,  Toklouk,  Kooz  and 
Otowz,  where  the  Tatar  dwellings  with  their  flat  roofs  rest  against 
the  hills  which  border  the  valley.  By  aid  of  this  arrangement,  the 
inhabitants  communicate  externally  with  the  terraces  of  then- 
houses,  which  serve  as  sleeping-places.  At  evening  the  whole 
population  of  the  village  wake  and  desert  the  obscure  chambers, 
where  they  have  sought  shelter  from  the  sun,  to  install  themselves 
upon  the  roofs,  which  are  protected  by  a  strong  fin  ework  and  a 
thick  coating  of  clay-  The  most  agreeable  an i -  .on  then  suc- 
ceeds the  silence  of  the  day-time  ;  and  the  spect  is  never  tired 
of  observing  tbe  graceful  effect  of  these  various  groups  of  persons, 
who  pursue  their  household  avocations,  while  breathing  the  fresh 
air  of  the  evening. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Tutorial. J 
HYMN  Or  LIFE. 

BT     II.     RICH- 

Our  lives — not  ours  to  give  or  h 

A  day  of  toil  to  win  a  night's  n 
Two  nerveless  hands — two  feet  at  rest — ft  prayer- 

For  these  we  wait— thus  every  life  must  close. 

The  hopes  we've  fondled  may  go  down, 

To  come  no  more  in  sadder  years ; 
There's  something  still  to  lore  and  keep, 

Untorn  by  fate—  unwet  by  tears. 

It  may  be  what  our  boyhood  knew 

Of  gentle  tones  in  guarded  talk — 
A  look  from  eyes  that  ne'er  shone  false — 

A  Laugh  that  had  not  learned  to  mock : 

Or  what  our  manhood  felt,  a  warmth — 
Ixwt  ranshitUj  sleeping  on  the  heart — 

As  round  the  quaint,  low  altar  knelt 
Two  forms — two  livos  untouched  by  art. 

Lo!  through  our  sorrow-latticed  way, 

How  memory  come"  !  -  ire  hers— 

And  through  the  fancies  of  our  hearts, 
An  old,  familiar  gladness  stirs. 

Then  all  the  past  Is  here  again  ; 

Sweet  lips— no  goal  bnt  ours  they  knew — 
The  hand  we  inly  yearned  to  keep — 

The  place  where  only  roses  grew. 

All  these,  but  ah!  a  face  of  white 

Gleams  from  a  shroud ;  long  years  havo  rolled 
Since  in  a  quiet  room  he  laid — 

Nor  heard  the  prayer,  nor  bells  that  tolled. 

All  these,  ay  more;— we  may  not  tell 
Of  what  the  soul  would  guarded  keep, 

That  may  no  outward  tremor  feel, 

Watched  o'er,  unuttered  e'en  in  sleep. 

Whose  lips  arc  loosed  from  p^sion,  quite? 

What  heart  may  live  its  memories  down? 
How  heavy  falls  the  dust  of  years, 

That  turns  the  whited  leaves  to  brown. 

How  dreaded  Is  the  tramp  of  days, 
That  leave  no  music  in  their  track — 

That  steal  the  blush  from  check  or  rope, 
And  give  nor  bloom,  nor  promise  back? 

But  life,  and  hope,  and  all  we  are, 
With  all  the  love  our  deeds  have  won, 

Are  but  a  handful  in  the  shroud — 
How  soon  the  sexton's  task  is  done? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LINKS  IN  THE  CHAIN. 

BT    MRS.    S.    P.    DOUG1ITV. 

"  And  so  the  locket  is  really  gone,  Mary  ?"  said  Henry  Cunning- 
ham, to  his  young  wife,  as,  with  tearful  eyes,  she  told  him  of  her 
loss. 

"Gone  forever,  I  fear,  Henry.  And  I  valued  it  so  much.  Your 
own  miniature  and  hair.  I  would  rather  have  lost  anything  else. 
I  think  it  must  have  dropped  from  the  chain  when  we  were  walk- 
ing, last  evening.  I  missed  it  when  I  went  to  my  room,  bat  I 
would  not  tell  you  then,  because  I  hoped  to  find  it  in  the  house  or 
garden,  but  I  have  searched  every  probable  and  improbable  place 
in  vain.  Is  it  not  provoking  that  one  imperfect  link  in  that  beau- 
tiful chain  should  cause  such  a  misfortune  V 

"  Provoking  indeed  !  Nevertheless,  it  may  teach  us  a  useful 
lesson.  Each  member  of  the  great  human  family  forms  a  link  in 
the  chain  which  unites  the  whole.  If  one  fails  in  his  duty,  the 
usefulness  of  the  whole  may  be  impaired." 

"  What  a  moralizer  you  are,  Henry !  Who  else  would  ever 
have  thought  of  drawing  a  lesson  from  the  loss  of  my  pretty  lock- 
et, which,  by  the  way,  would  be  far  more  valuable  to  me  than  the 
moral !     Will  you  not  try  to  recover  it  for  me  ?" 

"  Certainly.  I  will  have  it  advertised  ;  but  it  is  rather  doubt- 
ful whether  you  will  ever  see  it  again.  It  is  not  such  a  great  loss, 
however,  as  the  face  itself  is  now  in  your  possession." 

"  That  matters  not ;  the  locket  was  your  first  gift  to  me,  and  I 
value  it  accordingly." 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  do  my  best  to  restore  it  lo  yon.  I  am  going 
to  my  business  now,  and  will  attend  to  the  advertisement  as  I  go 
along.     Good  morning." 

A  short  but  rapid  walk  soon  brought  the  merchant  to  the  news- 
paper office.  His  errand  there  was  soon  transacted,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  after  he  entered  his  own  counting-room. 

The  absorbing  business  of  the  day  demanded  his  whole  atten- 
tion, and  it  was  witli  some  impatience  that  he  paused  in  his  em- 
ployment to  attend  to  a  young  lad  who  had  for  some  moments 
been  standing  by  his  side,  evidently  wishing  to  obtain  his  notice. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  what  do  you  want  ?"  he  said,  at  length,  turn- 
ing unwillingly  toward  him. 

"Mi-,  Sloane,  the  tailor,  sir,  Ecnt  me  with  this  bill.  He  would 
like  the  money,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"  The  money  !  Why,  the  coat  was  only  sent  home  yesterday. 
Docs  Mr.  Sloane  think  I  am  going  to  run  away  !  Tell  him  I  will 
call  upon  him  coon.  Just  as  lief  pay  the  bill,"  muttered  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, to  himself,  as  the  lad  turned  away;  "but  I  do  hate  to 
be  dunned,  and  by  Sloane,  too,  who  makes  so  much  out  of  me  in 
a  year." 

No  more  vexatious  interruptions.  The  morning's  work  was 
satisfactorily  performed,  and,  punctual  to  the  dinner  hour,  he  stood 
at  the  door  of  his  own  house.     His  wife  met  him  in  the  hall. 


"  Xo  dinner  yet,  .Mr.  Cunningham,"  was  her  playful  salutation. 
link  must  have  been  wanting  in  the  chain  of  events  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  good  dinner  at  the  appointed  hour.  What  did 
you  order  from  tin  market  '.  ' 

"  Nothing  at  all,  Mary.  I  most  plead  guilty,  and  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  the  imperfect  link  ;"  ami  the  husband  smiled  at  the 
application  of  his  lesson  of  the  morning.  "  I  stopped  at  the  news- 
paper office,"  he  continued,  "  and  that  put  the  market  out  of  my 
mind,  for  I  was  in  great  haste  this  morning.  So  give  me  a  cup 
of  tea  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  and  I  will  be  content,  as 
my  own  carelessness  is  the  cause." 

"  0  do  not  fancy  that  I  intend  to  starve  you  by  way  of  punish- 
ment. Nelly  went  to  market  after  waiting  some  time  beyond  the 
usual  hour;  but  this  will  make  us  a  little  late,  But  what  do  you 
think  I  have  to  show  you  t  You  cannot  guess."  With  a  smiling 
face,  Mrs.  Cunningham  held  up  the  locket. 

"  You  are  fortunate,  indeed,  Mary.     Where  did  you  find  it  '." 

"  Mrs.  Owen,  who  keeps  the  thread  and  needle  store  at  which  I 
always  supply  all  my  wants  in  that  line,  sent  it  to  me  soon  after 
you  left  home.  A  poor  woman  picked  it  up  in  the  street,  last 
evening,  and  stepped  into  the  shop  to  make  inquiries.  Mis.  Owen 
recognized  the  likeness  at  once,  and  promised  to  restore  it  to  its 
rightful  owner." 

"  The  woman  is  entitled  to  the  reward  offered  in  the  paper. 
Five  dollars  is  promised  to  whoever  will  restore  it." 

"  Yes ;  I  would  gladly  have  given  that  or  more ;  Mrs.  Owen 
docs  not  know  anything  about  the  woman  who  found  it,  except- 
ing that  she  looked  poor.     I  went  there  to  make  inquiries." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  rejoice  that 
we  have  found  it.  And  there  is  the  dinner  bell.  You  and  Nelly 
have  done  wonders." 

While  husband  and  wife  arc  enjoying  their  social  meal,  let  us 
return  to  an  earlier  period  of  the  day,  and  look  for  a  moment  into 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Sloane,  the  tailor.  A  pale,  half-famished  looking 
woman  has  just  entered.  She  is  evidently  unwelcome,  and  the 
usually  polite  Mr.  Sloane  says,  with  considerable  asperity: 

"  What  do  you  come  for?  Did  I  not  tell  you  not  to  call  until 
Saturday  ?" 

"  You  did,"  was  the  calm  reply — calm  in  its  very  despair  ;  "but 
my  wants  are  very  pressing,  and  I  came  to  entreat  you  to  pay 
what  is  due  me." 

"  I  have  not  a  cent.  I  had  heavy  payments  to  meet  yesterday, 
and  my  purse  is  empty  to-day.     You  must  wait  until   Saturday." 

The  look  of  agony  with  which  the  petitioner  turned  to  leave  the 
shop  touched  even  the  heart  of  Mi-.  Sloane,  who  was  little  given 
to  the  melting  mood. 

"  It  is  justly  her  due,"  he  muttered  ;  "  but  where  am  I  to  raise 
ten  dollars  ?  Stay  a  moment,  good  woman,"  he  continued  ;  "  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  Here,  Jack,  take  this  bill  to 
Mr.  Cunningham's  office,  and  tell  him  ho  will  oblige  racby  letting 
me  have  the  amount." 

The  boy  disappeared,  and  the  woman,  clearly  comprehending 
how  much  was  involved  in  the  success  of  his  errand,  waited  with 
trembling  anxiety  for  his  return. 

"  Can't  let  you  have  it,  sir,"  was  Jack's  reply,  as  he  again  en- 
tered the  shop.  "  The  gentleman  says  he  will  call  in  a  few  days. 
The  coat  was  only  sent  home  yesterdaj'." 

"  Very  true,"  thought  the  tailor;  "but  that  makes  but  little 
difference  to  him,  as  the  money  is  in  his  pocket.  You  see  how 
it  is,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  woman.  "  You  must  wait  till 
Saturday,  and  then  you  shall  have  the  whole  ten  dollars." 

Ten  dollars !  How  many  weary  hours  had  that  wasted  form 
bent  over  the  work  which  was  to  ensure  her  that  trifling  sum  I 
Trifling  to  the  rich,  but,  alas  !  essential  to  her.  Throe  half  starved 
and  nearly  naked  children  were  awaiting  her  return.  They  were 
fatherless,  and  the  feeble  mother  was  their  only  earthly  protector. 
Willingly,  gladly  had  she  toiled  for  them,  but  now  she  felt  that  it 
was  all  in  vain.  For  twenty-four  hours  they  had  scarcely  tasted 
food,  and  the  miserable  room  which  had  hitherto  afforded  them 
shelter  could  no  longer  be  their  home.  A  month's  rent  was  due, 
and  the  unthinking  or  unfeeling  landlord  had  declared  that  they 
should  not  remain  another  night  unless  the  money  was  forthcom- 
ing. Could  the  widow  have  obtained  her  just  due,  all  would  have 
been  well.  Ten  dollars  would  pay  the  rent  and  provide  many 
comforts,  but  for  this  she  must  wait  till  Saturday.  And  now  it 
was  only  Tuesday.  No  wonder  that  the  poor  mother's  strength 
gave  way.  No  wonder  that  when  she  reached  her  home,  where 
her  suffering  little  ones  awaited  her,  she  sunk  exhausted  upon  the 
floor,  and,  for  a  time,  lost  all  consciousness  of  her  misery  in  a 
death-like  swoon.  But  the  cries  of  her  children  recalled  her  to 
life,  and  again  she  strove  to  devise  some  way  for  their  relief. 

"  You  might  have  sold  that  locket  which  you  found  last  night, 
mother,"  said  a  bright-oyed  little  girl  of  sewn  years.  "  You  said 
it  was  worth  a  great  deal  of  money." 

"  But  it  was  not  mine,  my  child,"  was  the  simple  reply.  "It 
was  my  duty  to  restore  it  to  the  rightful  owner." 

Would  that  all  were  as  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty !  The  chain  which  connects  the  rich  with  the  poor  would 
then  be  indissoluble.  But,  alas  !  as  yet  too  many  links  arc  imper- 
fect. 

Once  more  wo  will  return  to  the  pleasant  home  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

"  I  shall  not  return  to  my  office,  this  afternoon,  Mary,"  re- 
marked the  husband,  as  they  left  the  dinner-table.  "  Would  you 
like  to  ride  into  the  country1!" 

"  O,  very  much  !"  was  the  reply.  "  But  I  had  an  engagement 
which  I  ought  to  attend  to.  However,  to-morrow  will  do  for 
that." 

"  Anything  of  consequence,  Mary  ?" 

"No,  I  think  not.     I  am  on  the  Visiting  Committee  for  the 


Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  ar.d  I  did  promise  to  call  upon  a  poor 
family,  whom  we  have  lately  heard  of,  to  day.  But,  no  doubti 
tomorrow  will  answer  as  well." 

"  Then  I  v.'ll  order  the  chaise  at  once." 

"  Very  well.     I  can  be  rc::dy  in  five  minutes." 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightfully  invigorating,  both  to  mind  and 
body,  than  a  ride  in  the  country  on  a  lovely  afternoon  in  Septem- 
ber, when  the  heat  of  summer  is  just  sufficiently  temper. d  by  the 
cooler  breezes  of  autumn.  The  merchant  forgets  the  cares  and 
perplexities  of  the  counting  room  in  his  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  of  nature;  and  the  gentle  companion  at  his  side  is  glad- 
dened not  only  by  the  loveliness  of  the  scene  around  her,  but  by 
the  renewal  of  that  freshness  of  youthful  feeling  which  had  char- 
acterized the  lover,  but  which  the  pressure  of  worldly  care  has,  hi 
a  great  degree,  dispelled  from  the  mind  of  the  husband. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  no  visions  of  neglected  duly 
obtruded  themselves  on  Mrs.  Cunningham  amid  the  joyousness 
produced  by  the  afternoon's  pleasant  excursion.  Neither  can  we 
wander  that  the  annoyance  of  the  early  presentation  of  the  tailor's 
bill  had  passed  from  the  remembrance  of  her  husband.  And  yet 
both  husband  and  wife  were  links  in  the  chain  which  would  have 
brought  relief  to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  their  apparent- 
ly trifling  neglect  of  duty  was  at  this  very  moment  the  cause  of 
many  and  bitter  tears. 

The  landlord  had  fulfilled  his  threat,  and  the  widow  and  Iter 
children  were  weeping  by  the  side  of  their  few  scanty  articles  of 
furniture  which  now  stood  in  the  open  street.  But  a  shelter  was 
at  length  provided.  A  poor  neighl>or,  scarcely  better  off"  than 
those  whom  she  wished  to  succor,  bade  them  share  the  few  com- 
forts which  she  possessed,  until  something  letter  could  be  devised. 

"  You  will  look  up  your  poor  family  to-day,  I  suppose,  shall 
you  not,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Mr.  Cunningham,  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  pleasant  ride. 

"  Probably.  I  have  some  calls  to  make  this  morning  ;  but  I  will 
try  to  attend  to  it.  I  must  find  them  before  to  morrow  evening, 
at  any  rate,  as  thcro  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  society  then,  and  I 
must  report  the  case." 

"  Better  go  to-day,  Mary.  Delay  is  dangerous,  where  a  duty  is 
to  be  performed." 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  go.  At  dinner  I  will  give  you  an  account 
of  my  success." 

Following  the  address  which  had  been  given  her,  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham made  her  way  through  the  dirty  streets  and  dark  alleys 
leading  to  the  abodes  of  want  and  misery.  Long  before  she  found 
the  room  which  she  sought,  her  sympathizing  heart  was  deeply 
touched  with  the  desolation  around  her,  and  conscience  whispered 
that  even  a  few  hours'  delay  might  be  of  consequence  whero  want 
was  so  pressing.  Her  disappointment  was  great  when  she  found 
the  apartment  vacant,  and  was  told  by  one  of  the  motley  group, 
who  crowded  around  to  stare  at  the  fine  lady,  that  "  Mrs.  Green 
got  turned  out  yesterday." 

"  Turned  out  I  and  where  is  she  now  V 

After  some  questioning  and  delay,  the  place  where  she  had 
found  refuge  was  discovered.  The  knock  at  the  door  was  an- 
swered by  a  pleasant,  good-humored  lookiug  matron,  who  vainly 
endeavored  to  hush  the  crowd  of  children  who  cluug  around  her. 

"  Mrs.  Green  ? — yes,  madam,  she  is  here.  Will  yon  be  pleased 
to  walk  in  ?  Be  quiet,  boys.  Susy,  bring  the  lady  a  chair.  The 
poor  woman  is  in  a  sad  way,  ma'am.  She  has  overworked  her- 
self entirely,  since  her  good  man  died,  and  the  grief  of  being 
turned  in  the  street  was  too  much  for  her.  She  was  raving-like 
all  night.  I  have  put  her  in  my  own  bed,  but  it  is  not  much  that 
the  like  of  us  can  do  for  her.  She  is  greatly  to  be  pitied,  ma'am, 
for  she  has  seen  better  days." 

With  deep  interest  Mrs.  Cunningham  gazed  upon  the  pallid 
face  of  the  sufferer,  who  appeared  quite  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  around  her.  The  eldest  of  her  children  sat  by  her  side, 
gazing  tearfully  upon  her. 

"  These  are  her  children,  ma'am,"  continued  the  woman,  "  this 
girl  and  those  two  wee  things.  Nelly  there  will  not  leave  the 
mother  a  moment ;  but  I  fear  none  of  us  can  do  her  any  good. 
Her  heart  is  clane  broke." 

"  A  physician  must  be  called  immediately,"  said  the  lady,  and 
she  hastily  pencilled  a  note  to  their  family  physician  requesting 
his  attendance.  "  Let  your  eldest  boy  take  this  to  Dr.  Wilson," 
she  added.     "  He  will  probably  find   him  at   home  at  this  hour." 

The  messenger  was  despatched,  and  while  awaiting  his  return, 
Mrs.  Cunningham  put  several  questions  to  little  Nelly,  and  was 
agreeably  surprised  at  her  intelligent  and  well  expressed  replies. 
The  child  had  long  been  the  confidant  of  her  mother's  trials,  and 
this  had  given  her  a  thoughtfulness  beyond  her  years. 

"  Mother  had  no  one  to  help  her  but  me,"  she  said.  "  I  did  all 
I  could  ;  but  she  had  to  work  very  hard.  Sometimes  we  had  no 
food  to  cat.  Mother  and  I  would  go  without  a  long  time,  so  that 
the  little  ones  could  have  our  share.  We  worked  a  great  deal  for 
the  tailor ;  mother  did  almost  all,  but  I  could  help  a  little.  But 
he  has  owed  her  some  money  for  a  good  many  weeks,  and  he  can- 
not let  her  have  it  till  Saturday." 

"  What  is  the  tailor's  name,  Nelly  ?  and  how  much  docs  ho  owe 
your  mother?" 

"  Ten  dollars,  ma'am.  Ho  lives  in  a  street  where  there  are  a 
great  many  shops.  His  name  is  Sloane.  Mother  w;nt  ther' 
terday,  and  begged  him  to  pay  her,  and  he  was  sorry  for  her,  she 
said,  and  sent  his  boy  to  try  to  get  some  money,  but  he  did  not 
get  it,  and  so  he  said  she  must  wait  till  Saturday.  Poor  mother 
felt  so  bad  when  she  heard  the  children  cry  for  bread,  when  she 
got  home,  that  she  fell  on  the  floor  and  lay  there  a  long  time  with- 
out speaking." 

"  And  why  did  the  landlord  turn  you  into  the  street?"  inquired 
her  new  friend. 
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"  Because  we  could  not  pay  the  rent,  ma'am.  We  all  tried, 
and  begged  liim  to  wait  till  mother  got  the  money,  but  he  would 
not.  I  wanted  to  sell  the  pretty  locket  that  mother  found,  but  she, 
would  not,  because  it  would  not  have  been  right." 

"  When  did  your  mother  rind  a  locket,  Nelly  !" 

"  Two  evenings  ago,  ma'am.  It  was  so  bright  and  pretty.  We 
carried  it  into  a  shop,  and  the  lady  said  she  knew  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, and  would  give  it  to  her." 

"  Was  this  the  locket,  Nelly!"  asked  Mr.i.  Cunningham,  draw- 
ing hur  recovered  treasure  from  her  belt. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  it  is  the  very  one.  I  remember  the  pretty  pic- 
ture of  the  gentleman.     Did  it  belong  to  you,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Yes,  Nelly,  and  we  offered  five  dollars  reward  to  the  person 
who  should  restore  it.     So  that  money  belongs  to  your  mother." 

The  entrance  of  the  physician  prevented  further  conversation. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  patient,  he  pronounced  the 
case  a  critical  one,  but  likely  to  yield  to  care  and  good  nursing. 
Mrs.  Cunningham  then  made  such  temporary  arrangements  as 
were  in  her  power  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer,  and,  promising  to 
return  before  evening,  hastened  home.  Her  husband  wa3  already 
awaiting  her  return. 

"  Why,  Mary  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  has  disturbed  you  ? 
Have  you  been  called  upon  to  witness  want  and  misery  beyond 
what  your  feeling  heart  could  bear  !" 

"  I  could  have  borne  the  want  and  misery,  Henry,  but  not  the 
consciousness  that  I  was  in  part  the  author  of  it." 

'*  You,  Mary  !     How  is  that  possible  V 

"  I  am  hut  an  imperfect  link  in  the  chain,"  she  replied,  with  a 
faint  smile.  "  The  deferred  duty  of  yesterday  has  caused  much 
suffering." 

Her  husband  listened  with  much  interest  to  her  talc. 

"  Well,  we  will  hope  for  the  best,"  he  replied.  "  Dr.  Wilson  is 
skillful,  and  the  poor  woman  may  be  restored.  In  that  case,  we 
will  endeavor  to  place  her  in  a  comfortable  position,  and  should 
sho  be  taken  away,  wo  will  protect  the  orphans.  It  was  singular 
that  you  should  thus  discover  the  finder  of  your  locket.  Now 
cheer  up,  Mary,"  he  continued,  observing  that  her  brow  was  still 
clouded.  "  You  must  not  reproach  yourself  for  what  has  passed. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  lesson  that  I  drew 
from  the  broken  chain.  Every  link  must  be  perfect,  or  the  use  of 
the  whole  is  marred." 

"  It  is  so  indeed,  Henry.  And  more  than  one  link  must  have 
been  imperfect  in  this  case.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you 
that  this  poor  woman  has  worked  early  and  late  for  your  tailor. 
He  owes  her  ten  dollars,  and  if  he  would  but  have  paid  her,  all 
this  trouble  might  have  been  avoided.  To  do  him  justice,  he  did 
make  an  effort  to  get  it  for  her  yesterday,  but  failed." 

A  change  passed  over  Mr.  Cunningham's  countenance. 

"  I  fear,  Mary,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  '*  that  I  am  one  of  the 
imperfect  links  in  this  chain.  I  recollect  now  that  Mr.  Sloanc's 
boy  presented  me  with  a  bill  yesterday,  which  I  declined  paying, 
not  becauso  I  had  not  the  money  in  ray  pocket,  but  on  account  of 
a  foolish  feeling  of  vexation  that  he  should  present  it  so  soon  after 
the  delivery  of  the  garment.  Probably  he  was  short  of  funds, 
and  made  an  effort  to  collect  a  small  sura  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
widow.     I  will  see  him  this  afternoon." 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat  relieved  by  knowing  that 
you  will  share  the  burthen  on  my  conscience,"  replied  his  wife, 
smiling.  "  And  yet  that  is  but  a  selfish  feeling.  However,  all 
may  yet  end  well." 

'  We  will  hope  so.  Let  us  both  endeavor  to  do  what  we  can 
to  repair  ik6  consequences  of  our  negligence  of  duty,  and  the  les- 
son, though  paWui,  wiH  be  a  useful  one  to  us,  I  trust." 

The  next  few  hour»  brought  relief  to  both  husband  and  wife. 
The  poor  woman  had  greatly  improved  under  the  skillful  treat- 
ment of  the  kind  physician.  Not  man;  days  elapsed  ere  she  was 
comfortably  settled  in  a  home  far  more  desirable  than  the  one  from 
which  she  had  been  so  rudely  expelled,  and  received  the  welcome 
assurance  that  there  would  be  no  rent  to  pay.  The  ten  dollars 
from  the  tailor  and  five  which  was  justly  her  due  as  the  restorer 
of  the  locket  seemed  in  itself  a  little  fortune,  and  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  she  was  promised  steady  work  and  prompt  pay,  the  wid- 
ow's heart  was  indeed  filled  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

Reader,  this  is  but  a  simple  sketch  of  one  of  the  many  touch- 
ing little  scenes  of  real  life, — one  of  those  short  glimpses  at  great 
truths  which  arc  often  permitted  in  our  everyday  experience. 
Numberless  arc  the  chains  which  unite  the  great  human  familv. 
Not  only  the  rich  with  the  poor,  but  society  in  all  its  forms.  To 
ensure  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  whole,  each  member  must 
faithfully  perform  his  part. 

In  the  social  and  domestic  circle  this  truth  is  even  more  strik- 
ingly apparent.  Innumerable — almost  fearfully  innumerable  and 
delicate  are  the  links  in  the  chain  which  should  unite  the  hearts 
of  husband  aud  wife.  No  rude  touch,  no  harsh  discords  can  there 
be  permitted.  A  word,  a  look — almost  a  thought,  may  sever  the 
chain,  or  increase  its  durability  and  brightness.  And  how  closely 
linked  together  arc  all  the  members  of  one  household !  Naught 
save  failure  in  duty  can  dissolve  the  ties.  The  links  are  not  brok- 
en when  a  loved  one  passes  to  the  spirit  land.  Death  hath  no 
power  to  sever  the  imperishable  chain  of  love.  The  impenetrable 
veil,  which  has  hitherto  separated  the  outer  from  the  inner  world, 
is  drawn  aside,  and  fully  may  we  now  realize  the  beautiful  truth 
that,  as  substance  and  shadow,  they  are  united.  No  impassable 
gulf  lies  between.  Those  whom  wc  have  loved  upon  earth  may 
still  be  loved  in  heaven.  It  is  the  spirit — the  immortal  spirit — 
which  loves  and  is  beloved.  The  frail  covering  of  earth  will  soon 
be  laid  aside  ;  but  love  will  remain,  and  kindred  souls  will  meet 
together  in  their  eternal  home. 


An  Axiom. — True  valor  is  fire,  bullying  is  smoke. 
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The  large  engraving  which  occupies  tin-  whole  of  our  last  p:ige 
was  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Champney,  and  pre- 
sents a  correct  general  view  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  great 
agricultural  exhibition,  on  the  23(1,  21th,  25th,  2Cth  and  27th  of  last 
month,  as  it  appeared  when  thronged  with  visitors  during  the 
height  of  the  festival.  The  success  of  this  affair  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  friends,  and  is  an  honorable 
triumph  for  the  president  and  those  gentlemen  who  undertook  an 
expenditure  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  carry  through  the  en- 
terprise. Various  causes,  in  addition  to  the  attractive  character 
of  the  exhibition,  cooperated  to  produce  a  vast  concourse  of  visi- 
tors, such  as  the  season  of  the  year,  the  locality,  in  the  capital  of 
New  England,  the  point  of  convergence  of  so  many  railroads,  the 
reputation  of  the  executive  officers,  the  fame  of  the  two  previous 
exhibitions  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  admirable  and  ample  arrangements  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
persons  purchased  tickets  during  the  four  days. 

The  use  of  the  ground  was  generously  granted  by  the  city  of 
Boston.  It  included  a  square  of  fifty  acres,  at  tho  south  end, 
bounded  by  Harrison  Avenue,  Chester,  Albany  and  Brookline 
Streets.  Our  design  is  made  from  u  point  which  embraces  tho 
sweep  of  the  whole  field.  The  great  gateway  and  towers  on  Har- 
rison Avenue  arc  prominent  objects  in  this  view.  Their  bold  and 
graceful  architecture,  which  has  elicited  universal  admiration,  re- 
flected great  credit  on  the  ability  and  taste  of  Mr.  John  K.  Hall, 
tho  architect  of  the  society.  The  towers  supporting  the  arch  were 
forty  feet  in  height.  These  towers  contained  the  treasurer's  office, 
and  tickets  were  sold  and  distributed  at  twelve  windows  on  the 
avenue  front,  by  which  arrangement,  and  the  celerity  displayed  by 
the  assistants,  all  that  confusion  and  delay  were  avoided  which 
are  so  often  the  unpleasant  preliminaries  of  a  visit  to  an  exhibition. 

Tho  American  ensign  floated  over  the  two  towers  we  havo  re- 
ferred to,  and  was  also  displayed  at  every  conspicuous  point 
throughout  the  grounds.  These  were  graded  to  a  perfect  level, 
and,  some  weeks  previous  to  the  fair,  were  sown  with  oats,  which 
came  up  finely,  aided  by  opportune  showers,  and  covered  the 
whole  area  with  verdure.  This  natural  carpeting  wus  not  only 
ornamental,  but  presented  an  elastic  footing  and  kept  down  the 
dust,  which  would  have  been  otherwise  overpowering.  We  do 
not  think  a  fifty  acre  field  of  oats  has  been  seen  in  Boston  since 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackstonc  used  to  plough  and  reap  here  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  pagoda,  or  tower,  a  prominent  feature  in  our  picture,  was 
erected  on  the  "  home  stretch  "  of  the  race  track,  and  was  seventy 
feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  splendid  American  ensign  of 
thirty  feet  spread  and  twenty  feet  hoist.  The  race  track  was 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  of  elliptical  form,  and  exactly 
one  half  mile  in  circuit.  On  tho  west  side  of  the  track  were  seats 
for  six  thousand  persons,  and  fully  that  number,  densely  packed, 
occupied  them  during  the  grand  trial  of  speed  on  the  third  day. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  were  ladies,  and  tho  lively  interest 
they  exhibited  in  the  fortunes  of  favorite  nags  was  an  amusing 
spectacle  to  those  bearded  amateurs  of  the  horse  and  the  turf  to 
whom  such  sports  were  more  familiar.  The  pagoda  commanded  a 
view  of  the  whole  course,  and  the  judges  occupied  its  second  story. 
The  first  story  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the 
society,  the  marshals  and  the  invited  guests.  Of  the  latter  there 
was  a  large  number,  invitations  having  been  extended  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  governors  of  the  States,  mayors  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and  many  other  distinguished 
persons. 

Wc  present  here  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  society  elected  for 
the  present  year. — President,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachu- 
setts.— Vice  Presidents,  John  D.  Lang,  Maine;  H.  F.  French, 
Mew  Hampshire;  Frederick  Holbrook,  Vermont;  B.  V.French, 
Massachusetts  ;  Joseph  J.  Cook,  Rhode  Island ;  John  T.  Andrew, 
Connecticut ;  Henry  Wager,  New  York ;  Isaac  Cornell,  New  Jer- 
sey ;  Isaac  Newton,  Pennsylvania ;  II.  G.  S.  Key,  Maryland ; 
G.  W  Y.  Custis,  Virginia  ;  Henry  K.  Burgwyn,  North  Carolina; 
James  Hopkinson,  South  Carolina  ;  D.  A.  Reese,  Georgia ;  A.  P. 
Hatch,  Alabama;  A.  G.  Brown,  Mississippi;  J.  B.  1).  Debow, 
Louisiana;  Gen.  Whitefield,  Kansas;  J.  T.  Worthington,  Ohio; 
B.  Gratz,  Kentucky ;  M.  P.  Gentry,  Tennessee ;  Joseph  Orr,  In- 
diana ;  J.  A.  Kinnicott,  Illinois ;  Thomas  Allen,  Missouri ;  T.  B. 
Flournoy,  Arkansas;  J.  C.  Holmes,  Michigan  ;  Jackson  Morton, 
Florida ;  T.  G.  Rusk,  Texas ;  J.  W.  Grimes,  Iowa ;  B.  C.  East- 
man, Wisconsin  ;  J.  M.  Horner,  California;  Joseph  H.  Bradley, 
District  of  Columbia;  S.  M.  Baird,  New  Mexico  ;  H.  H.  Sibley, 
Minnesota ;  Joseph  Lane,  Oregon  ;  J.  L.  Hayes,  Utah ;  and  Mr. 
Oiddings,  Nebraska.  C.  P.  Holcoinbc,  vice  president  for  Dela- 
ware, died  subsequently  to  the  annual  meeting — EXECUTIVE 
Committee,  John  A.  King,  New  York;  Alfred  L.  Elwvn, 
Pennsylvania;  John  Wentworth,  Illinois;  Ben:  l'erlcy  Poore, 
Massachusetts;  Arthur  Watts,  Ohio;  and  John  Jones,  Delaware. 
— Secretary,  William  S.  King,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Tkka.- 
surer,  B.  B.  French,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  about  the  middle  of  our  picture  is  seen  a  line  of  fountains, 
which  added  vastly  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  scene.  In  the 
mammoth  tent,  which  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  position,  the 
grand  banquet  of  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  26th,  took  place. 
Three  thousand  persons  found  seats  on  this  occasion  at  the  tables. 
The  entertainment  was  liberal  and  hospitable,  and  the  intellectual 
feast,  furnished  by  the  distinguished  men  whose  presence  graced 
the  banquet,  was  of  the  highest  order.  As  the  speeches  and  sen- 
timents have  been  fully  reported  and  circulated  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  we  can  do  no  more  than  allude  to  them  in  passing. 
Near  the  mammoth  tent  is  that  of  the  president,  where  the  invited 
guests  were  received  and  introduced  to  the  presiding  officer  by  a 


committee  of  reception,  consisting  of  Hon.  J.  V .  C.  Smitb,  mayor 
of  Boston;  his  honor,  Lieutenant-Governor  Brown;  George  M. 
Atwater,  Esq.,  of  Springfield  ;  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  otln 

We  cannot  omit  to  notice,  as  a  distinguishing  feature,  tho  ad- 
mirable arrangements  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  press. 
A  tent  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  brethren  of  tho 
quill,  and  furnished  with  every  appliance.  Here  congregated  a 
goodly  number  of  nprescntatives  of  tho  press,  some  of  them  from 
far  distant  States,  "  ehicls  aiming  us  takin'  notes,"  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  printing  them.  Every  facility  and  accommodation 
was  afforded  these  gentlemen,  and  they  all  speak  warmly  of  tho 
courtesies  extended  to  them  by  the  society. 

The  ladies  were  not  forgotten  by  the  managers,  who  relied 
much  upon  their  presence  to  give  countenance  and  brilliancy  to 
the  exhibition.  A  spacious  tent  was  appropriated  to  their  use  as 
a  withdrawing  room,  in  which  they  could  adjust  their  toilets  and 
prepare  their  arms  for  conquest.  This  was  connected  with  a  largo 
and  beautiful  marquee,  set  apart  as  a  ladies'  saloon  and  refresh- 
ment room.  The  mass  of  hungry  visitors  satisfied  the  cravings 
of  appetite  at  an  extensive  establishment  at  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  field. 

On  the  south  side,  the  left  hand  of  our  engraving,  were  the  cov- 
ered pens  for  sheep  and  swine,  of  which  there  were  many  of  the 
choicest  specimens.  On  the  opposite  extremity  were  the  stalls  for 
neat  stock,  all  roofed  with  canvass  to  protect  the  animals  both 
from  cold  and  sun.  Here  were  several  tows  of  tents  covering  an 
area  of  about  one  hundred  feet  by  twenty.  The  locality  for  horses 
is  indicated  in  our  engraving,  and  in  the  distance  is  seen  the  drive 
way  for  carriages,  a  liberal  space  being  allowed  them. 

The  architectural  arrangements,  the  erection  of  all  the  buildings, 
tents  and  stalls  were  made  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  Wm.  S.  King,  Esq.,  the  president  and 
secretary  of  tho  society,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  both 
these  gentlemen,  who,  from  first  to  last,  were  most  untiring  and 
self-sacrificing  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties.  To  the 
president  the  brilliant  and  complete  success  of  this  affair  must 
prove  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying.  His  position  was  one  of 
great  labor  and  responsibility.  His  success,  however,  does  not 
surprise  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  habits  of  forethought 
and  industry,  and  his  peculiar  faculty  of  arranging  and  systemat- 
izing all  the  details  of  a  complicated  burfness.  There  are  very 
few  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of  such 
an  exhibition,  and  few  indeed  who  could  carry  it  through  from 
beginning  to  end,  as  he  has  done,  without  a  single  misstep  or  mis- 
hap. The  post  of  chief  marshal  was  entrusted  to  Major- General 
Tyler,  a  gentleman  of  large  experience,  and  every  way  fitted  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  field  officer.  He  was  assisted  by  a  large 
body  of  gentlemen,  and  further  aided  by  the  presence  of  a  power- 
ful police  force.  The  greatest  order  and  decorum  prevailed 
throughout  the  four  days. 

The  liberality  of  the  premiums  offered  (ten  thousand  dollars  in 
tho  aggregate)  brought  together  probably  the  most  magnificent 
specimens  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine  ever  congregated  in 
the  United  States,  while  the  tariff  of  entries  was  high  enough  to 
exclude  all  animals  of  inferior  value.  The  highest  premium  was 
three  hundred  dollars.  There  were  some  cattle  on  the  ground  which 
cost  three  and  four  thousand  dollars  apiece  in  England.  Among 
the  sheep  were  several  imported  bucks  which  cost  an  almost  fabu- 
lous figure.  There  were  cows  on  exhibition  worthy  of  the  pencil  of 
Hinckley  or  Rosa  Bonhcur.  The  horses  mustered  strong,  and  evi- 
dently considered  themselves  the  feature  of  the  exhibition.  The  va- 
rious classes  of  horses  were  well  represented,  from  the  magnificent 
thorough-bred,  proud  as  an  hereditary  prince,  to  the  diminutive 
pony  looked  on  with  longing  eyes  by  the  juvenile  portion  of  the 
spectators.  Black  Hawks  abounded,  each  ono  showing  the  par- 
ticular marks  which  enable  you  to  recognize  this  breed  at  a  glance. 
The  trials  of  speed  were  attended  with  all  the  fascination  of  the 
race,  without  its  accompanying  sin,  gambling.  Gloves  may  have 
been  lost  and  won  by  ladies  fair,  but  nothing  more  valuable  was 
staked  upon  the  contest.  The  show  of  swine  was  excellent ;  the 
animals  were  well  cared  for.  The  stalls  and  pens  provided  for 
them  were  all  covered,  and  hay,  straw  and  water  were  supplied 
without  charge.  We  have  not  attempted  to  particularize  and  de- 
scribe favorite  animals,  as  wc  have  not  the  space  to  devote  to  it, 
but  we  refer  all  interested  in  the  list  of  entries,  the  exhibitors,  tho 
premiums  awarded,  and  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  exhibition 
in  detail,  to  the  authentic  record,  the  journal  of  the  society  for 
1855. 

The  exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  affairs  within  our 
memory.  As  a  mere  spectacle,  the  extensive  and  gaily-decorated 
grounds,  the  throngs  of  human  beings,  representatives  of  the  tal- 
ent, manhood,  beauty  and  wealth  of  numerous  towns  and  several 
sections  of  the  confederacy,  the  bustle,  the  animation,  the  prancing 
horses,  the  glancing  carriages,  made  up  a  scene  full  of  exciting 
interest  and  picturesque  effect.  But  the  occasion  itself  had  a 
deeper  significance.  Its  moral  was  the  encouragement  of  the  first 
and  greatest  of  arts ;  its  tendency,  to  elevate  and  dignify  labor. 
Wc  beheld  the  results  of  enterprise,  capital,  labor  and  intelligence 
advancing  hand  and  hand  ;  and  we  gathered  a  bright  augury  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  our  country  in  the  tangible  proof  before 
us  of  their  successful  union.  We  look  on  this  exhibition  as  a 
great  historical  event  worthy  of  being  fully  recorded  and  remem- 
bered. In  all  probability,  the  youngest  of  our  readers  will  not 
live  to  see  another  such  in  Boston. 


It  requires  a  great  man  to  hold  the  balance  bctw  t  his  genius 
and  his  character.  Talent  expands  ;  the  heart  wit'  •  rs.  Unless  a 
man  is  a  Colossus,  and  has  the  shoulders  of  Hercules,  be  remains 
without  heart,  or  without  talent. — Batztic. 
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BOSTON  THEATRE-RACHEL'S  DEBUT. 

Oar  beautiful  theatre  never  appeared  to 
better  advantage  than  on  the  opening  night 
of  Mile.  Rachel,  the  distinguished  French 
tragedienne.  On  that  occasion  it  was  tilled 
with  all  that  Boston  possesses  most  distin- 
guished of  talent,  of  fashion,  of  beauty,  and 
of  wealth.  Among  the  audience  were  per- 
sons we  hail  not  seen  for  many  a  long  year, 
veteran  play-goers,  who  live  npon  the  mem- 
ories of  past  theatre  glories,  and  whose  re- 
pose it  requires  a  powerful  enchantress  to 
disturb.  The  representatives  of  a  former 
generation  were  conducted  to  their  places 
bewildered  with  a  splendor  that  had  no  par- 
allel in  their  day.  And  the  youth  of  tho 
metropolis  was  also  represented.  The  not- 
yet  come-out  I>elles,  who  are  now  happier  as 
school  girls,  and  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time  fed  on  large  daily  prescriptions  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine  {usatie  ad  nauseam  f)  were 
there  to  find  out  the  difference  between  acad- 
emic French  and  the  living  language  of  the 
stage.  We  have  selected  this  peculiar  sea- 
son of  excitement  for  illustrating  the  interior 
of  the  theatre  by  a  scries  of  engravings. 
They  are  to  be  credited  to  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Champney,  and  arc  commendable  for  their 
spirit  and  fidelity.  The  first  engraving  rep- 
resents the  grand  staircase,  with  various 
gronps  of  figures  that  give  it  animation. 
The  second  engraving  shows  us  the  stage 
and  auditorium.  The  figure  before  the  foot- 
lights, diminutive  as  it  is,  will  be  readily  re- 
cognized from  the  air  and  costume  as  Ra- 
chel in  the  role  of  Camillc  in  Corneillc'g 
tragedy  ot  Lea  Horaces.  The  auditorium  is 
densely  packed  from  parquet  to  ceiling,  as 
it  was  on  the  occasion  represented.  Our 
distant  readers  may  need  to  be  informed 
that  the  auditorium  is  about  ninety  feet  in 
diameter,  and  circular  in  form  except  that 
it  slightly  flattens  in  the  direction  of  the 
stage.  The  distance  from  the  curtain  to  the  parquet  is  84  feet ; 
the  height  of  the  auditorium  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet,  and 
the  front  of  the  stage  projects  into  it  about  1 8  feet.  On  each  side 
of  the  stage  are  richly  draped  proscenium  boxes.  The  chairs  in 
the  parquet  and  balcony  have  iron  frames,  and  are  cushioned  with 
eather  on  the  back,  seat  and  arms,  the  scat  being  so  balanced  as 
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to  rise  to  a  perpendicular  position  when  not  in  use,  affording  a 
place  to  stand  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  frame.  The  first  and 
second  tiers  are  furnished  with  oaken-framed  sofas  covered  with 
crimson  plush,  and  the  amphitheatre  with  iron-framed  and  cush- 
ioned settees.  The  ceiling  of  the  auditorium  is  painted  in  fresco 
with  allegorical  designs,  representing  the  twelve  seasons,  and  the 


compartments  arc  divided  by  graceful  com- 
position mouldings,  richly  gilded.  The 
whole  style  of  interior  decoration  is  at  once 
rich  and  chaste.  The  walls  are  now  painted 
of  a  warm  rose  color;  a  great  improvement 
on  the  deep  red  hue  of  the  first  season.  Our 
third  engraving  shows  the  interior  of  the 
Ladies'  Drawing  Room,  a  splendid  and  spa- 
cious apartment,  fitted  up  in  the  best  stylo. 
The  last  sketch  is  of  the  Vestibule,  or 
Washington  Street  entrance.  There  is  also 
another  communication  with  the  street  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house.  The  ar- 
rangements in  that  part  of  the  house,  to 
which  the  public  have  no  "  open  sesame," 
the  mysterious  region  behind  the  green  cur- 
tain, where  disenchanted  operators  concoct 
their  magic  charms — the  laboratory  of  his- 
trionic and  scenic  efforts — are  liberal  and 
complete.  No  theatre  in  the  United  States 
—  probably  none  in  the  world — possesses 
superior  scene,  green,  and  dressing  rooms. 
Cochituate  baths  abound  there,  and  the  man- 
ager, if  he  chose,  could  produce  the  "  Cata- 
ract of.  the  Ganges  with  real  water,"  with 
very  little  trouble.  And  in  this  connection 
we  will  say  one  word  of  the  manager  of  the 
company.  It  was  not  enough  for  Boston  to 
have  built  one  of  the  noblest  theatres  in  the 
world  ;  the  finest  ship  that  Donald  McKay 
ever  launched  would  l>c  useless  without  an 
able  captain  and  a  good  crew.  It  was  there- 
fare  fortunate  for  us  that  the  very  man  to 
manage  an  establishment  of  this  kind — the 
man  we  should  have  selected  from  a  thou- 
sand— was  ready  to  take  charge  of  it.  Mr. 
Thomas  Barry  was  well  known  and  highly 
respected  by  our  citizens.  He  had  managed 
the  Tremont  Theatre  in  past  time  with  credit 
to  himself,  struggling  manfully  with  the  apa- 
thy and  opposition  the  drama  at  that  time 
experienced.  A  classical  and  finished  actor, 
a  man  of  varied  accomplishments,  and  large 
experience  of  life,  and,  above  all,  a  gentleman  in  soul  and  bear- 
ing, his  assumption  of  the  management  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
The  first  season  opened  auspiciously,  and  closed  with  eclat.  Mr. 
Barry's  sympathies  with  old  associates  were  not  permitted  to 
crowd  his  stage  with  supcrflous  veterans,  but  old  favorites  ot 
ability  were  mingled  with  the  new  candidates  for  public  favor. 
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The  success  of  the  latter  ratified  the  choice 
of  the  manager.  Mrs.  Wood  ai  d  Mrs. 
Barrow,  the  Misses  Biddies,  Miss  Emma 
Taylor,  Messrs.  Bennett,  1'aunrefort, 
Wood,  Daly  and  Fisko  made  an  impres- 
sion on  their  first  appearance,  which  lasted 
throughout  the  season,  while  Mr  and  Mrs. 
John  Gilbert  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith  had 
no  reason  to  eomplnin  of  forgetfulncss  or 
ingratitude.  The  record  of  the  first  sea- 
son was  full  of  legitimate  triumphs.  The 
present  season  opened  with  an  equally  fine 
promise.  Some  changes  in  the  company 
have  been  made.  That  favorite  musician 
and  excellent  actor,  Mr.  Thomas  Corner, 
was  inaugurated  as  leader  of  the  orchestra. 
Mr.  Belton,  a  dashing  and  sparkling  light 
comedian,  from  the  English  hoards,  takes 
the  place  of  Mr.  Paunccfort.  Mrs.  Belton, 
a  lady  of  fine  person,  has  been  added  to 
the  corps  i/mmtitii/iie.  Mr.  W.  II.  Curtis, 
a  favorite  Boston  actor,  has  heen  enrolled 
in  the  troupe.  Mr.  Stoddart  and  Mr. 
Donaldson  are  acquisitions,  while  Mrs. 
Hudson  Kirhy,  who  appeared  last  season, 
is  a  very  valuable  member  of  the  stock 
company.  We  arc  aware  that,  in  this 
rapid  summary,  we  have  passed  over 
names  which  should  have  been  mentioned, 
but  we  intended  nothing  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.     From  the  stock  company  we 

to  the  stars.  No  planet  of  brighter 
magnitude  than  Rachel  ever  hurst  upon 
the  stage.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  her 
with  coolness.  It  is  next  to  certain  that 
she  is  the  greatest  of  living  actresses,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  greater  ever 
trod  the  hoards.  If  we  were  once  disposed 
to  smile  at  the  enthusiasm  of  our  New 
York  contemporaries  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  laudations  of  this  wondcrtul 
woman,  we  are  now  ready  to  make  them 
the  amende  honorable.  In  the  presence  of 
Rachel,  the  critic's  occupation  is  gone ;  he 
has  hut  to  admire  and  applaud.  Her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  reveals  the  con- 
inmmite  actress.  Those  eves,  luminous 
with  intellect  and  passion,  the  slender  but 
graceful  figure  clad  in  faultless  drapery, 
the  first  accents  ot  that  thrilling  voice,  at 
once  achieve  a  conquest  of  heart  and 
mind,   weaving    a   spell   of  enchantment 

which  it  is  impossible  to  break.  The  grei  tness  of  Rachel  consists 
in  this :  she  has  created  her  characters.  Into  the  l8y  figures  of 
Corneille,  and  the  cold  forms  of  the  polished  Bacinc,  she  has 
breathed  the  breath  of  life.  They  are  not  heroic  in  the  closet, 
they  are  not  antique,  they  arc  not  Shakspcrian  ;  but  Uachcl  has 
awakened  them  ;   they  live  and  move  end  have  a  being.     Camille 

oman  maiden,  loving,  suffering,  denouncing  and  dying  ;  and 
Phe'drc  no  longer  a  phantom,  hut  a  terrible  being,  burning  with 
those  fierce  fires  of  passion  of  which  antiquity  and  the  East  have 
so  many  records.     She  h.-.s  given   existence  to   the  beautiful  but 

-  forms  of  the  classic  French  drama.  All  who  have  seen 
her  will  read  those  wonderful  works  in  a  new  light,  derived  from 
her  soul  creating  impersonations.     "  With  the  best  disposition  in 

ild  to  admire   Corneille  and  Racine,"  says  Putnam,  "  we 
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have  been  compelled  to  eel  that  the  interest  of  their  tragedies,  or 
us,  depends  absolutely  upon  the  genius  of  the  actress  who  is  their 
interpreter.  But  who  has  not  felt  a  keen  wish,  on  seeing  Rachel, 
that  he  could  behold  her,  supported  by  an  adequate  cast,  darken- 
ing the  stage  with  the  awful  spirit  of  Lady  Macbeth,  or  making  it 
gorgeous  with  the  passion  of  Cleopatra?"  The  same  thought 
intruded  on  our  mind  while  witnessing  Rachel's  Camille  ;  but  it 
only  for  a  moment  interrupted  the  charm  of  her  performance. 
The  subject  of  the  tragedy  of  Les  Horaces,  of  which  Camille  is 
the  heroic,  is  the  famous  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii, 
on  the  issue  of  which  depends  the  triumph  or  the  fall  of  Home. 
Rome  and  Alba  have  agreed  to  settle  the  long  dispute  between 
them  by  the  issue  of  a  combat  between  three  champions  selected 
by  the  Albans,  and  an  equal  number  selected  by  the  Romans. 
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The  lot  falls  on  the  three  Horatii  in  Rome 
and  the  three  Curiatii  in  Alha.  But  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  Horatii  is  a  daughter  of 
Alba,  and  his  sister  is  to  espouse  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, who  lives  in  the  same  city. 
The  situations  here  are  certainly  in  the 
highest  degree  dramatic.  Camille  suc- 
ceeds in  momentarily  shaking  the  resolu- 
tion of  her  lover ;  but  Horace  is  inflexible, 
and,  supported  by  the  counsels  of  his  fa- 
ther, resolves  to  sacrifice  every  feeling  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism.  The  combat  takes 
place.  Two  of  the  Horatii  arc  slain,  but 
the  remaining  brother,  by  engaging  his  an- 
tagonists singly,  succeeds  in  destroying 
them  all,  and  thus  saving  his  country. 
The  result  of  this  contest  drives  Camille 
to  despair.  In  her,  love  of  country  and  ot 
kindred  are  entirely  swept  away  by  a 
deeper  passion.  The  loss  of  her  brothers, 
keenly  as  it  is  felt,  is  nothing  to  the  loss  of 
her  lover.  Her  wild  grief  and  despair  are 
depicted  by  Rachel  as  she  only  can  depict 
them.  Her  brother  comes  back  in  triumph 
to  Home.  In  his  stern  heart,  all  softer 
emotions  are  lost  in  the  pride  of  victory 
and  the  fierce  glow  of  patriotism.  He  is 
every  inch  a  Roman — nothing  more — 
nothing  less.  Camille,  frantic  with  grief, 
insults  the  conqueror,  and  breaks  forth  in- 
to a  terrible  denunciation  of  her  country. 
This  outburst  is  the  climax  of  the  tragedy  ; 
from  Rachel's  lips  it  is  withering  and  sub- 
lime. It  rings  through  the  memory  like 
the  curse  of  Lear  as  rendered  by  Booth. 
"  Rome,"  she  exclaims,  in  frenzied  tones  : 

"  Rome,  tbou  solo  object  of  my  deepest  hate! 
Home,  for  whose  sake  thou  did*t  my  lofer  slay! 
Home,  that  did  bare  thee,  whom  thou  callest great! 
Rome,  whom  I  chiefly  hsto  for  honoring  thee ! 
May  all  the  neighboring  tribes  together  band 
To  sap  her  walls  and  quench  her  flickering  light! 
If  Italy  's  too  weak  to  do  the  deed, 
Then  let  the  east  and  west  combine  to  do  it — 
Lei  warrior  tribes  from  all  the  face  of  earth 
Hush  on  this  Rome  and  hurl  destruction  on  her! 
May  her  own  sobs  raie  every  wall  and  tower, 
And  furious,  pour  her  bowels  on  the  earth ! 
May  Heaven's  stern  wrath,  enkindled  by  my  prayer, 
l>eseeud  in  hail  and  lire  upon  her  head; 
And  may  these  eyes  behold  that  fail  of  flame 
Consume  her  dwellings  and  her  laurels  blast, 
See  the  last  Roman  in  his  dying  pangs, 
Then,  joyous  that  my  prayer  is  granted,  die!" 

Horace,  furious  at  this  blasphemv,  plunges 
his  sword,  yet  recking  with  the  blood  of  her  lover,  into  fiis  sister's 
heart.  Rachel  does  no'  confine  herself  to  the  classic  tragedies. 
As  she  supplies  to  the  elder  dramatists  the  fire  and  vitality  which 
they  want,  si  to  the  fantastic  creations  of  the  modern  schools  she 
gives  a  consistency  and  appearance  of  probability  in  which  they 
are  deficient.  From  the  Phedrc  of  Racine  she  passes  with  facility 
to  the  Adrienne  Lccouvrcur  of  Scribe  ;  from  the  royal  woes  of 
Mary  Stuart  to  the  passionate  grief  of  poor  Thisbc ;  but  whatever 
character  she  assumes,  she  clothes  it  with  grace  and  power,  and 
infuses  it  with  vitality.  Othir  actresses  are  content  with  inter- 
preting the  parts  assigned  them  ;  Rachel  re-creates  each  one  of 
hers.  In  her  task  she  combines  as  much  of  the  author  as  the 
actress.  One  of  her  most  wonderful  performances  is  her  recita- 
tion of  the  Marseilles  Hymn.    The  curtain  rises  on  the  full  extent 

of  the  stage,  upon  which  a  tri- 
colored  standard  is  planted.  "Ra- 
ch  1  does  not  enter — she  appears, 
like  the  shade  of  Liberty  evoked 
by  the  aspirations  of  the  multi- 
tude." Dark  and  silent,  she 
glides  to  the  foot  lights  and  gazes 
a  moment  on  the  audience  with 
her  deep,  luminous  eyes,  chain- 
ing their  sympathies  to  her  by 
an  unquestionable  magnetism. 
Her  first  accents,  or,  rather, 
breathings,  are  audible  in  every 
part  ot  the  house,  though  low, 
cold  and  choked.  But  suddenly 
an  electric  thrill  seems  to  pass 
through  the  Pythoness;  her  eyes 
flame,  her  bosom  heaves,  her 
voice  rises,  and  her  words  of  ven- 
geance and  denunciation  pierce 
th  :ear  of  the  listener  like  arrows. 
As  the  words  Tremliltz,  iyrans  et 
vous, perjides[ Tremble,  ye  tyrants 
and  traitors),  smite  the  ear,  we 
seem  to  listen  to  the  storm  of 
revolution,  rendered  audible  like 
the  voice  of  a  tempest.  The 
thrilling  appeal  to  arms  is  irresis- 
tible If  it  fire  even  our  hearts 
more  than  the  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  those  ac- 
cents, heard  in  a  political  crisis, 
have  more  than  once  armed  mul- 
titudes of  Frenchmen,  piled  up 
barricades  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  shaken  the  government  to  its 
basis.  We  have  very  imperfect- 
ly touched  on  the  merits  of  Ra- 
chel. Language  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  describe  such  acting 
as  hers.  At  best  it  can  but  recall 
some  of  the  emotions  experienced 
by  those  who  have  seen  and  heard 
her.  We  are  not  alone  in  the 
opinion  that  the  visit  of  this  great 
tragedienne  will  exert  a  happy  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  the 
drama.  It  will  give  birth  to 
more  elevated  ideas  of  the  digni- 
ty of  art  both  in  those  who  make 
it  their  profession,  and  in  the 
multitude  on  whom  it  relies  for 
support.  There  is  ever  a  moral 
effect  thus  to  be  deduced  by  the 
thoughtful  mind  from  all  current 
events,  which,  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  may  be  jmpanied 
by  too  much  exiit  :  i  at  to  leave 
a  clear  field  for  calm  considera- 
tion. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE     ALPINE     SHEPHERDS. 

BT     X.     X.     DIARBORX. 

"  When  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  gild  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  the  shepherd 
who  dwells  on  the  nlgho*t  mount,  takes  his  horn  and  calls  aloud,  ■*  Praised 
be  the  Lord!"  As  soon  as  be  in  boar  I.  the  neighboring  shepherds  leave  their 
huts  and  repeat  the  same  fronts,  uu'.il  every  grotto  has  echoed  the,  praises  of 
the  Lord.'1 

As  down  behind  the  Switzcr's  cot, 

All  glorious,  sinks  to  rest 
The  golden  sun,  who  through  the  day 

Uai  sought  the  distant  west ; 
While  the  gathering  shades  of  eventide 

Their  waving  folds  display, 
And  earth's  attending  angel 

Locks  up  the  gate  of  day ! 

There  is  a  sound  upon  the  breeze, 

A  voice  that  echoes  far ; 
Itromes  from  where  the  highest  peaks 

Of  the  lofty  Alpines  are; 
It  ealleth  on  ite  brother  man 

To  praise  the  God  of  light — 
The  everlasting  God,  who  built 

Each  dazzling,  dizzy  height. 

11  Praise  ye  the  living  God !" 

Their  snow-capped  summits  cry — 
"  Praise  ye  the  living  Clod!" 

Those  echoing  cliffs  reply ; 
11  Praise  ye  the  living  Ood!" 

From  each  sequestered  glen; 
Piaile,  praise  his  wondrous  name! 

Ye  clans  of  mountain  men. 

And  all  those  sparkling  fountains, 

Whose  glittering  waters  rise 
Where  the  highest  cliffs  are  piercing 

The  carpet  of  the  skies, 
Quick  catch  the  heavenly  chorus, 

And  send  itJ  murmurs  on, 
To  hear  in  gentler  whispers 

The  beauty  of  the  song! 

While  whitc-robed  ones  are  gazing 

From  battlements  above. 
With  heartfelt  joys  they  listen, 

And  ken  those  strains  of  love! 
Artec  and  sing,  each  shepherd  cries, 

Inviting  one  and  all. 
Each  twilight  ray  would  bear  away 

Au  answer  to  the  call. 

Thus  where  the  welcome  horn  is  heard 

Along  the  mountain  side. 
Repeating  voices  swell  the  strain 

In  notes  of  honest  pride. 
Sing  on,  ye  happy  shepherds,  sing, 

And  lot  his  praise  be  beard, 
Till  in  the  dawn  of  nightless  day 

Ye  greet  the  living  Lord ! 


«    mm»    » 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

INCIDENT  IN  THE  COAL  MINES. 

BY    FREDERICK    W.    8AUNDER3. 

Some  years  ago,  before  railroads  had  driven  off  and  usurped 
the  place  of  the  old-fashioned,  lumbering,  but  comfortable  and 
social  stage-coach,  I  was  travelling  through  a  portion  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  which  the  coal  fields  are  situated.  The  party 
consisted  of  five  gentlemen  beside  myself,  and  as  our  route  was  a 
long  one,  occupying  the  entire  day,  we  beguiled  the  time — as  was 
customary  in  those  days  of  "  slow  coaches  " — with  storios  and 
anecdotes  upon  every  imaginable  subject. 

Among  others,  there  was  one  incident  related  by  a  fine  looking, 
middle  aged  gentleman,  which  interested  me  particularly — more 
from  the  manner  and  feeling  with  which  it  was  nanated  than 
from  any  real  interest  in  the  story  itself;  no  one  who  had  it  from 
his  own  lips,  could  have  doubted  for  an  instant  the  truth  of  the 
circumstances,  or  that  he  was  in  reality  the  individual  whose  fate 
it  had  been  to  pass  through  the  decidedly  unpleasant  scene  to  be 
described.  Although  I  cannot  hope  to  give  to  the  recital  anything 
like  the  interest  with  which  he  invested  it,  yet  I  will  endeavor  to 
write  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  sight  of  these  coal  fields  and  works,"  began  the  gentle- 
man, "reminds  me  of  an  incident  of  my  early  life,  which  for  the 
sudden  revulsion  from  almost  perfect  happiness  to  the  deepest 
despair,  and  as  suddenly  back  again  to  happiness  and  life,  I  think 
few  if  any  have  experienced. 

"  The  incident  of  which  I  speak  occurred  when  I  was  in  my 
twenty-first  or  second  year.  Having  graduated  from  my  Alma 
Mater,  with  a  fair  share  of  honors,  I  went  with  the  intention  of 
enjoying  my  freedom  from  care  and  study,  to  pass  the  summer  at 
Saratoga.  It  was  my  first  season  at  a  fashionable  watering  place ; 
all  the  gilding  was  pure  gold  to  my  eyes,  and  I  enjoyed  myself 
immensely,  the  more  so  as  I  there  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
most  bewitching  and  lovcable  young  lady,  who,  I  felt,  was  des- 
tined to  influence  my  future  life;  nor  was  I  mistaken  ;  the  lady 
has  since  become  my  wife.  We  were  upon  terms  of  great  inti- 
macy while  at  Saratoga,  but  the  final  and  decisive  question  had 
not  passed  my  lips  at  the  time  her  family  returned  to  their  home  ■ 
it  was,  however,  understood  between  us,  that  a  correspondence 
should  be  kept  up,  and  that  I  would  always  be  a  welcome  visitor 
at  her  father's  bouse. 

"  They  had  no  sooner  departed,  than  I  began  to  miss  the  society 
of  my  heart's  idol  so  keenly,  that  all  the  gaiety  and  life  of  the 
fashionable  society  in  which  I  was  moving  failed  to  banish  her 
image  from  my  thoughts  for  a  single  instant ;  not  being  disposed 


to  maintain  the  straggle  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  I 
resolved  to  follow  the  fair  syren  who  had  walked  oil  with  my 
heart,  and  hear  from  her  own  dear  lips  the  momentous  words 
which  were  to  make  me  the  happiest  or  most  miserable  of  mortals. 
Accordingly  having  accomplished  some  necessary  business  in 
my  native  city,  I  took  up  my  line  of  march  towards  my  heart's 
Mecca,  said  Mecca  being  in  the  very  region  through  which  we  are 
now  passing. 

"  Arrived  at  the  place  of  my  destination,  I  found  that  the  resi- 
dence of  her  father  was  in  the  midst  of  a  mining  district — the  old 
gentleman  himself  being  extensively  engaged  in  the  coal  trade — 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  hotel  at  which  I 
stopped. 

"  Having  accomplished  an  elaborate  toilet,  to  which  I  devoted 
an  incredible  amount  of  time  and  labor  before  feeling  satisfied 
with  myself,  I  left  the  hotel  about  an  hour  before  sun  et,  and  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  '  short  cut.'  I  avoided  the  road,  which 
was  tonuwhat  circuitous,  and  picked  my  way  across  a  large  field 
in  which  workmen  were  engaged  sinking  shafts,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  striking  a  vein.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  these  shafts, 
some  of  them  as  much  or  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
though  they  were  but  a  few  feet  in  diameter,  and  I  casually  noticed 
that  some  which  had  been  sunk  and  abandoned  wtre  covered  over 
with  plank,  to  prevent  persons  from  falling  into  them.  I  did  not, 
however,  stop  long  to  observe  these  things,  my  thoughts  were  too 
full  of  the  basinets  that  had  brought  me  into  the  vicinity. 

"  With  little  thought  of  how  fearfully  familiar  I  was  soon  to  be- 
come with  those  accursed  shafts,  1  hurried  on,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  mansion  where  resided  my  adored.  I  was  received  with 
great  cordiality  by  the  whole  family,  particularly  by  the  fair  ob- 
ject of  my  visit.  Taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  we  were 
left  alone,  I  poured  forth  my  tale  of  love,  and  was  accepted.  How 
my  heart  swelled  within  me,  as  with  blushing  modesty  she  gently 
murmured  her  consent.  That  evening !  can  I  ever  forget  it  ? 
with  what  golden  wings  the  time  flew  by ! 

"  I  sat  hour  after  hour  by  her  side,  her  dear  little  hand  clasped 
in  mine,  until  the  night  was  far  gone  into  the  morning.  How 
long  we  might  have  remained  entranced,  as  it  were,  in  each  oth- 
er's society,  I  know  not;  time  flew  by  so  totally  unheeded,  that 
when  to  our  intense  astonishment  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of 
three,  neither  of  us  supposed  it  to  be  past  eleven. 

"  1  had  a  dim  perception  that  three  in  the  morning  was  quite  as 
late  an  hour  as  it  was  exactly  proper  for  a  young  gentleman  to 
stay  when  calling  upon  a  young  lady,  even  though  they  might  be 
engaged,  and  accordingly  rose  to  depart;  my  affianced  followed 
me  to  the  door,  where  we  went  through  that  mysterious,  lingering 
form  of  leave-taking,  which  is  so  sweet  to  lovers,  and  so  incompre- 
hensible to  those  unfortunates  who  have  never  been  struck  down 
by  the  delightful  disease.  Another  hour  passed  with  incredible 
rapidity,  and  again  the  clock  struck.  What  an  intense  and  furi- 
ous hatred  1  conceived  for  that  unfortunate  time-piece,  and  I  in- 
ternally vowed,  if  it  ever  came  into  my  possession,  that  I  would 
run  it  between  the  stones  of  a  grist-mill.  But  it  was  four  in  the 
morning — there  was  no  escape  from  that — so  with  a  sounding  kiss 
I  tore  myself  from  the  delightful  spot  and  hurried  away. 

"  The  morning  was  intensely  dark,  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen,  not 
a  glimpse  of  light  from  any  quarter ;  if  it  was  not  a  darkness  that 
could  be  felt,  I  most  certainly  felt  the  objects  which  in  consequence 
1  was  continually  stumbling  over;  but  I  cared  little  for  tumbles, 
or  any  other  of  the  minor  evils  of  life ;  for  my  spirits  were  in  that 
state  of  exaltation  which  every  lover  of  anything  like  an  excitable 
temperament  probably  knows,  and  has  experienced  many  a  time, 
for  a  variable  period  after  leaving  his  mistress,  when  she  has  been 
particularly  kind  to  him — a  species  of  happiness  too  intense  to  ad- 
mit of  either  thinking  or  acting  quietly. 

"  In  precisely  such  a  condition  I  retraced  my  steps  toward  the 
hotel ;  upon  any  ordinary  occasion  I  should  have  undoubtedly 
gone  round  by  the  road,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  roads 
or  fields  were  alike  to  me,  either  or  both,  the  whole  town,  the 
world,  in  fact,  seemed  made  for  me,  and  for  me  alone  ;  accord- 
ingly without  wasting  a  thought  upon  the  path,  I  stumbled  on,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  I  had  come,  feeling  certain  I 
could  not  go  far  astray,  as  a  bright  light,  which  I  knew  to  be  at 
the  hotel,  was  shining  some  distance  ahead. 

"  I  had  accomplished,  it  may  be,  half  the  distance,  when  I  be- 
came aware  that  I  was  treading  upon  planks  ;  the  remembrance 
of  the  pits  I  had  seen  the  previous  afternoon  flashed  into  my  mind, 
and  I  turned  to  get  upon  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible,  but  had 
scarcely  taken  half  a  dozen  steps,  when  a  plank  upon  which  I 
placed  my  foot,  slipped  from  under  me,  and  1  felt  myself  falling. 
Throwing  out  ray  arms,  I  clutched  convulsively  at  the  first  object 
that  met  my  grasp  :  it  was  a  round  pole  of  some  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter.  A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  my  frame  as  I 
found  myself  suspended,  and  thought  of  the  immense  depth  be- 
neath me,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  it  might  be,  into 
which  1  had  so  narrowly  escaped  falling. 

"  I  had  no  doubt,  for  the  moment,  that  I  could  easily  extricate 
myself  from  my  unpleasant  situation,  and  breathing  a  thanksgiv- 
ing for  my  providential  deliverance  from  a  horrible  death,  I  made 
an  effort  to  reach  the  planks  upon  either  side  of  me  with  my  feet, 
but  to  my  consternation  they  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  my  foot, 
and  slid  from  me,  each  succeeding  crt'ort  pushing  them  farther  and 
farther  away.  The  danger  began  to  appear  imminent;  I  attempt- 
ed to  get  upon  top  of  the  pole  to  which  1  was  clinging;  but  this 
was  not  so  easily  accomplished ;  for,  although  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting my  feet  upon  the  spar,  I  found  it  impossible  to  surmount  it, 
as  the  ends  were  evidently  lying  loose  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
weight  of  my  body  as  I  changed  my  position,  caused  the  spar  to 
revolve,  leaving  me  hanging  by  my  hands  and  feet,  while  beneath 
me  yawued  the  horrible  abyss. 


"  My  situation  had  become  alarming  ;  what  was  I  to  do  ?  It 
was  evident  I  could  sustain  myself  in  that  position  l.nt  a  short 
time  ;  indeed  1  was  then  very  much  fatigued  with  the  efforts  al- 
ready made ;  it  was  impossible  to  crawl  along  to  the  end  of  the 
spar,  as  I  at  first  thought  of  doing,  for  it  was  so  large  that  I  could 
not  clasp  it  with  one  hand,  while  I  let  go  to  advance  the  other  in 
order  to  give  the  necessary  progressive  motion  to  my  body. 

"  My  situation  was  clearly  hopeless,  unless  I  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing some  one  to  my  assistance  ;  with  this  view  I  shouted  and  hal- 
looed to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  vocal  organs,  but  to  no  purpose. 
There  was  no  response.  I  yelled,  howled,  in  my  agony,  until  my 
voice  failed  me,  and  only  a  hoarse  murmur  answered  my  utmost 
endeavor,  and  blew  feebly  away  the  froth  which  bathed  my  lips. 

"  I  was  a  doomed  man  ;  I  felt  my  strength  deserting  me  fast; 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  could  retain  my  hold.  You  can 
imagine,  and  only  imagine,  my  feelings  at  that  moment.  With 
what  amazing  rapidity  thoughts  came  and  went ;  it  seemed  as  if 
every  event  of  my  lifo  passed  in  review  before  me.  O,  how  I 
longed,  how  I  begged,  and  prayed,  for  life.  I  could  not  die  then, 
with  everything  to  live  for — youth,  wealth,  love,  everything  before 
me — and  my  betrothed  !  with  what  agony  I  thought  of  her,  when 
on  the  morrow  a  mangled,  disfigured  corpse  would  be  substituted 
for  the  joyous,  expectant  bridegroom  !  The  thought  of  her  gave 
mc  a  momentary  strength,  and  I  tightened  my  hold  upon  the  spar, 
but  I  felt  myself  rapidly  failing. 

"By  degrees  worldly  thoughts  gave  place  to  others  more  befit- 
ting the  terrible  moment,  and  in  quick  succession  passed  before 
mc  a  long  array  of  sins  unrcpented,  opportunities  neglected,  ad- 
monitions and  precepts  scorned.  O,  for  one  day,  one  hour  more 
of  life,  to  prepare  for  the  momentous  change  !  O  no,  I  could  not 
die  then — no,  no,  not  then,  not  then  I  My  brain  whirled,  myriad 
lights  danced  before  my  eyes,  and  I  lost  my  recollection. 

"  I  was  once  more  in  safety ;  I  was  at  college,  in  the  recita- 
tion-room, reciting  rapidly,  as  if  for  life ;  page  after  page  was 
passed  over  in  a  moment ;  I  hurried  on,  on ;  suddenly  the  floor 
gave  way  beneath  mc — there  was  a  shock.  In  a  moment  I  was 
myself  again  ;  my  feet  had  slipped  from  the  spar;  I  only  retained 
a  hold  by  my  hands ;  with  a  convulsive,  frantic  effort  I  tightened 
my  hold,  clenching  my  fingers  together  around  the  spar,  and 
strove  to  raise  my  feet  once  more  \o  their  former  position — in  vain 
— I  was  almost  exhausted. 

"  Again  I  lost  the  consciousness  of  my  sitnation.  I  was  with 
my  betrothed — was  happy,  O  how  happy  !  Every  incident,  every 
word  of  the  previous  evening  came  before  me  vividly,  even  to  my 
rage  at  the  talc-telling  clock,  and  I  laughed  wildly  at  the  recollec- 
tion ;  again  the  parting  sccno  at  the  door  was  renewed,  and  I 
started  to  retnrn.  Great  heavens  !  some  one  had  fallen  into  the 
shaft !  who  could  it  be  ?  poor  unfortunate,  could  nothing  be  done 
to  save  him  ?  I  rushed  frantically  towards  the  brink,  and  peering 
deep,  deep  down  into  the  abyss,  beheld  the  mangled  remains  of 
some  one — who  1  Surely  I  had  seen  that  face  before — who  could 
it  be? 

"Like  the  dark  shifting  of  a  dream,  the  scene  changed,  and  I 
again  became  conscious  ;  my  grasp  was  relaxing ;  how  desperate, 
ly  I  strove  to  retain  my  hold,  how  convulsively  I  clutched  the 
spar — in  vain — the  very  tendons  of  my  arms  seemed  to  be  drawing 
out  with  the  prolonged  strain  ;  my  fingers  began  to  slip — O  God, 
I  was  going  !  With  a  last  effort  I  dug  my  nails  into  the  spar 
until  the  blood  started  from  under  them — all,  all  in  vain — I  was 
slipping,  slipping !  O  God,  was  there  no  hope !  One  instant  I 
retained  my  hold,  then  with  a  cry  of  mortal  agony,  a  last  prayer, 
and  my  stiffening  fingers  slipping  from  the  spar,  I  fell — fell  down 
— down !" 

Our  fellow  passenger  here  stopped  abruptly,  and  burying  bis 
face  in  his  handkerchief,  appeared  overcome  and  almost  convulsed 
with  emotion  ;  we  respected  his  feelings,  and  waited  in  silence  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  narrative. 

Having  recovered  himself,  he  removed  the  handkerchief  from 
his  face ;  we  were  surprised  at  not  discovering  any  traces  of  tears. 
Having  seen  him  apparently  so  much  agitated,  we  expected  noth- 
ing less ;  but,  to  our  bewilderment,  there  was  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye  that  ill  accorded  with  his  remarks  of  a  moment  before. 

"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  you  are  doubtless  anxious 
to  hear  the  remainder  of  my  adventure."  We  nodded  assent. 
"  Well,  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  having  held  on  nntil  my 
strength  was  exhausted,  I  fell  a  distance  of — let  me  see — I  should 
say  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  my  toes,  as  I  hang  suspended, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  must  have  been  something  like  three  or 
three  and  a  half  inches  !  They  had  commenced  digging  that  par- 
ticular shaft  only  the  day  before,  and  the  trifling  depth  they  had 
reached  accounted  for  the  carelessness  with  which  it  was  covered. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  for  mc  to  say  what  was  my  first  impulsive 
act  upon  finding  myself  in  safety ;  that  is  a  subject  which  need  not 
be  introduced  at  this  time.  Bat  aside  from  the  solemnity  of  the 
thing,  I  never  think  of  the  occurrence  without  laughing  heartily, 
as  I  did  a  moment  since,  when  you  doubtless  supposed  me  to  be 
agitated  by  far  different  emotions ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  being  so 
irresistibly  ludicrous — what  could  have  been  more  so,  to  a  specta- 
tor, had  there  been  one,  although  he  might  have  commiserated  ;ny 
condition,  to  have  beheld  me  in  my  agony,  my  despair— bepging, 
praying  for  help,  enduring  all  and  more  than  the  horrors  pi"  death, 
and  at  the  same  time  my  feet  barely  clearing  the  firm  earth  be- 
neath. I  can't  say  whether  it  would  seem  so  supremely  ridiculous 
had  the  case  been  another's,  bat  as  it  is  I  cannot  refrain  from  mirth 
whenever  I  think  of  it,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  when 

'  That  dark  angel,  whose  calm  eye 
Calls  rich,  calls  poor,' 

comes  for  mc  in  solemn  earnestness,  the  remembrance  of  the  ad- 
venture will  cause  me  to  laugh  in  that  dread  individual's  gloom' 
face. 
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ALICE  LA  VEftE, 


IT     WILLIS     I.     PA  DOR. 

Away  In  adorable  Italia 

We  whi'pere  I  ttn  word*  of  love*  powfo, 

I  and  mv  beautiful  Alice  La  Vara, 
Each  to  tho  Other  by  true  lore  mad?  dear; 
And  hid  in  the  fold.-*  of  no  orange  bo*er, 
Th.it  lay  In  the  shade  of  an  olden  tower; 
We  opened  the  book  of  the  heart  and  rend, 
11  Tirf  never  too  young  for  lovers  to  ^« 

Bo  henre  we  did  hie  to  the  ehapcl  shrine, 
Where  I  wan  made  hers  and  she  wai  made  mine. 
II«  of  the  snrp'iee.  the  enM  and  the  ftole 
Murmured  an  ave  beoanse  of  each  soul, 
And  out  from  the  twilight  that  draped  the  ainlo 
Walked  we  with  hearts  all  unspotted  by  guile  ; 
She  In  her  beauty  and  I  in  my  pride, 
I  as  the  bridegroom  and  she  as  the  bride. 

And  in  a  cottage  half  hidden  by  flowers, 

I  without  heeding  our  moments  and  hours. 

Faith  was  the  warder  that  guarded  the  goal; 

Hope  was  the  angel  that  reigned  in  the  tool ; 

And  full  of  glory  the  months  fled  away, 

We  as  unconscious  aa  children  at  play. 

Till,  in  the  hush  of  a  soft  summer  night 

a  young  dove,  that  we  hailed  with  delight. 

Alice  would  pillow  the  babe  on  her  hi 

I  would  sing  ditties  and  lull  them  to  rest. 

Bach  of  us  looked  in  her  beautiful  ej 

Saying  what  glory  lay  there  in  disguise. 

But  when  the  midnight  came  heavy  and  dark, 

AarecTs  shadow  came  o'er  life's  ark  ; 

And  when  the  morning  in  sunlight  came  drest, 

Alice  lay  dead  with  the  babe  on  her  breast. 

Alack  and  alas  that  it  thus  should  be, 

I  said  in  the  depths  of  my  agony, 

As  with  eyelids  closed  and  enrobed  in  white, 

Our  babe  and  my  Alice  they  hid  from  sight , 

All  under  the  folds  of  an  orange  bower 

That  lay  in  the  shade  of  an  olden  tower. 

Away  from  deplorable  Italic 

I  came  over  land  and  came  over  sea. 

And  many  a  year  has  gone  by  since  then, 
Yet  still  am  I  seen  among  living  men  ; 
Nor  yet  can  think  without  shedding  a  tear, 
Of  the  sad  fate  Of  my  Alice  La  Vere. 
Or  whisper  the  words  of  love's  poesie 
As  once  they  were  whispered  in  Italic; 
Where,  hid  in  the  folds  of  an  orange  bower 
That  lay  in  the  shade  of  an  olden  tower, 
We  opened  the  book  of  the  heart  and  read, 
M  Tis  never  too  young  for  lovers  to  wed." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MALAY  PROA. 

AN  ADVENTTJBE  IN  THE  CHINESE  SEA. 

BT    SYLVANUS   COBB,   JR. 

It  was  Captain  Sampson's  turn  to  tell  the  next  story.     He  was 
stout,  bronzed,  hard-fisted,  but  kind-hearted  son  of  the  ocean, 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  full  of  thrilling  adventure.     Our  pipes  were 
refilled,  and  then  Sampson  took  his  turn  as  follows : 

"  It's  now  ten  years  come  next  November  that  I  took  charge  of 
the  "  Yankee."  She  was  a  noble  ship,  and  I  felt  proud  of  the 
charge.  We  lay  at  the  wharf,  down  Peck  Slip  (we  cleared  at 
New  York,  you  know),  and  had  got  the  last  lot  of  duds  aboard, 
when  I  felt  something  touch  me  on  the  leg.  I  turned  around  and 
there  stood  a  boy  some  fourteen  years  old,  with  a  bundle  on  his 
shoulder.  He  kind  o'  trembled  when  I  looked  at  him,  but  there 
wasn't  any  dishonesty  in  that  face — not  a  bit.  lie  had  great  gray 
eyes,  almost  dark  enough  for  hazel,  and  his  hair  curled  over  his 
head  like  a  girl  just  rigged  for  a  party.  Then  he  looked  so  earn- 
est and  steadily  at  me,  that  I  knew,  whatever  he  wanted,  he'd  be 
truthful  about  it. 

" '  What  is  it,  boy*'  said  I,  speaking  kindly. 
" '  I  want  to  go  to  sea  with  you,'  says  he. 
*"  Who  says  ye  may  go  V 

" '  I  say  so,'  he  said— and  I  saw  a  tear  in  his  eye. 
" '  Arc  yo  alone,  boy  V 

"  He  pointed  up  to  a  store  at  the  head  of  the  slip,  and  told  me 
if  I  would  only  go  up  there  with  him,  I  could  learn  all  about  it. 
"  '  But  what  use  '11  you  be  to  me  V  I  asked  him  before  we  started. 
" '  Any  use  you  put  me  to  that's  honest,  and  that  I  can  do,'  he 
said. 

"  I  liked  that  answer,  for  I  saw  he  meant  it,  and  I  went  up  to 
the  store  with  him.  I  did  want  a  cabin  boy,  but  I  hadn't  made 
arrangement  for  any,  because  just  such  a  one  as  I  wanted  about 
me  all  the  time  was  hard  to  find.  At  the  store  I  asked  Mr.  Van 
Wart  (he  was  an  old  friend  of  mine)  about  the  boy.  He  told  me 
that  the  boy's  father  used  to  be  a  porter  in  his  store,  but  that  he 
died  about  two  months  before,  and  the  boy  was  now  an  orphan, 
his  mother  having  been  dead  some  years.  Then  he  took  me  aside, 
and  says  he ; 

"  '  If  you  want  the  boy,  captain,  you'll  find  him  a  faithful  one. 
He's  been  with  me,  otF  an'  on,  ever  since  he  was  so  high.' 

"  Of  course  I  took  him.  His  name  was  Edward  Grover,  though 
ho  said  'twas  Ned,  and  so  '  Ned '  we  called  him.  Two  days  after 
that  a  tug  towed  us  out,  and  we  stuck  our  nose  clear  of  Sandy 
Hook  before  dinner.  First  we  went  to  Calcutta,  and  then  to  Can- 
ton ;  and  many  a  time  did  I  bless  my  stars  that  Ned  Grover  was 


with  mo,  for  an  own  child  couldn't  have  been  more  faithful  than 
he  was.  And  then  he  was  R  hold  fellow,  too  ;  and  never  was  the 
blow  that  could  shake  him,  nor  the  s:orm  that  could  blanch  him. 
On  the  royal  yard  ho  was  like  a  squirrel  on  a  tree,  and  he  was  as 
quick  of  wit  as  he  was  of  body. 

"  Well,  o'ir  business  was  all  done  up  at  Canton,  and  I  only  had 
to  touch  ot  Singapore  on  my  way  home,  unless  I  chose  to  heave- 
to  at  Batavia.  We  had  a  splendid  run  down  the  Chinese  Sea, 
making  the  Natunas  in  jus:  oi^lit  days.  In  three  d  lys  from  that 
we  were  among  the  Antunbus  Islands — off  Malacca,  you  know. 
Most  of  these  islands  we  left  on  the  starboard  beam,  and  along 
towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Lampang  was  on  the  lee-bow, 
and  not  more  than  six  miles  distant.  I  always  took  the  eastern 
run  of  Lampang,  because  I  knew  die  channel.  Since  morning 
the  wind  had  been  light  and  variable,  though  not  ballling,  but  it 
had  now  kind  o'  settled  down  in  the  west'rd  as  though  to  rest 
itself — for  with  stud'n's'ls  alow  and  aloft,  we  didu't  run  off  morc'n 
than  three  knots  at  the  outside. 

"  It  was  just  four  o'clock  when  I  came  on  deck  to  sec  how  the 
land  lay,  and  I  found  Lampang  then  just  about  abeam,  but  as  the 
wind  now  came,  the  island  was  to  windwaid  of  us,  and  four  miles 
distant.  I  had  looked  at  the  compass,  at  the  sails,  and  was  then 
looking  out  for  the  land  when  the  man  in  the  maintop  hailed  the 
deck. 

"  '  What  is  it  V  I  asked. 

'"A  Malay  proa  !'  ho  answered,  'right  in  shore  by  that  rock. 
There — don't  ye  see  her  '.' 

"  I  looked,  and  I  did  see  her.     I  sent  Ned  for  my  glas:,  and  by 
the  time  he  came  with  it,  the  proa  had  come  out  in  full  sight  from 
behind  the  rock.     I  levelled  the  glass,  and  I  could  make  the  fellow 
out  plainly.     Twas  one  of  the  largest  proas  I  oversaw.     I  should 
say  seventy-five  feet  long,   with   bows   like  an  old  man's   nose 
turned   bottom  side  upwards,  and  a  stern  about   the  same.     I 
counted  the  men  in  her,  and  I  could  do  it  pretty  surely. 
"  '  What  is  she,  sir  ?'  asked  Walker,  my  first  mate. 
"  '  A  Malay  proa,'  I  told  him. 
" '  How  many  men  V 
" '  Seventy-five,  at  least.' 
"  '  A  pirate  !'  he  uttered. 

"  '  She  isn't  very  likely  to  be  anything  else,'  I  answered,  assum- 
ing as  much  composure  as  I  could ;  but  you  may  be  6ure  I  felt 
but  little  of  it,  for  a  Malay  pirate  is  just  about  the  worst  thing  in 
the  world — bloodthirsty  as  a  Bengal  tiger,  with  all  the  wit  of  man 
to  back  it  up.  Their  very  religion  makes  piracy  and  murder  a 
holy  virtue,  and  a  man  is  honored  among  them  for  the  many 
times  his  knife  has  found  a  human  heart.  And  they  are  powerful 
fellows,  too,  and  trained  from  childhood  to  the  use  of  arms. 

"  '  She's  coming  after  us  !'  cried  the  man  in  the  top.  But  then 
he  needn't  have  told  us  of  it,  for  I  had  seen  that  from  the  first. 

"  The  men  looked  anxiously  towards  me,  and  I  saw  that  they 
were  stricken  with  fear.  And  our  position  was  not  one  to  inspire 
a  poor  chap  with  a  very  deep  joy.  The  wind  was  still  to  the 
west'rd,  and  three  knots  was  the  most  the  ship  could  be  made  to 
run.  The  Malay  was  now  within  three  miles,  and  shooting 
through  the  water  like  mad.  He  had  twenty  broad  paddles  out — 
and  you  know  how  the  bloody  hounds  can  send  those  long,  nar- 
row, sharp  proas  along.  We  were  now  sure  that  there  were  over 
seventy  men  in  the  great  boat,  for  we  could  even  see  their  long 
knives  and  clumsy  fire-arms  through  my  glass.  My  crew,  all  mus- 
tered, counted  twenty-nine,  and  one  of  them  only  a  boy.  Of 
swords,  or  cutlasses,  wo  had  only  six,  but  I  had  thirty  brace  of 
good  boarding  pistols  in  the  arm-chest,  and  a  dozen  pikes  by  the 
mast.     Rather  a  dubious  show,  wasn't  it  ? 

"However,  I  resolved  to  do  the  best  I  could,  for  I  knew  that  if 
those  Malays  captured  us  we  were  simply  dead  men  ;  so  of  course 
there  was  some  ground  for  resistance.  First,  I  made  myself  as 
calm  as  I  could.  Then  I  got  out  the  pistols,  and  had  them  all 
loaded,  and  gave  two  to  each  man,  reserving  two  extra  ones  for 
myself.  The  six  cutlasses  I  gave  to  those  I  thought  best  qualified 
to  handle  them,  and  then  I  distributed  the  twelve  pikes.  Beyond 
these  I  found  four  boat-hooks,  and  these  I  also  gave  out,  for  they 
would  be  serviceable  in  repelling  boarders  after  the  pistols  had 
been  all  fired. 

'"Now,  boys,'  said  I,  'you  all  know  what  that  fellow  is  after; 
and  if  I'd  thought  of  this  lull  in  the  wind,  I  shouldn't  have  run 
in  here.  But  that  can't  be  helped  now.  We  can't  run  away, 
and  we  all  blow  if  those  Malays  take  us  they'll  cut  our  throats 
every  one.  I  fancy  you'd  all  rather  fight  to  the  death  than  die  so. 
Will  you  stand  to  it  '.' 

"  Of  course  they  all  said  yes ;  but  then  they  didn't  speak  like 
men  who  had  any  hope,  and  surely  I  didn't  blame  them,  for  our 
enemy  was  more  than  double  us — almost  treble.  Yet  I  saw  that 
my  brave  fellows  meant  to  fight. 

"  The  proa  was  now  about  a  mile  distant,  and  would  bo  along- 
side in  ten  minutes  unless  we  caught  a  smart  breeze.  I  looked 
about  but  saw  no  signs  of  any  such  breeze,  save  a  single  bank  of 
vapor  to  the  north'rd.  I  called  after  Ned  to  run  to  the  cabin  and 
get  me  ray  slippers,  for  the  boots  I  had  on  were  stiff  and  clumsy. 
But  Ned  was  not  to  be  found.  'Never  mind,'  I  said  to  myself  as 
I  ran  down,  '  he  aren't  to  blame.  Poor  boy,  he  couldn't  do  much, 
unless  it  was  to  shoot  a  pistol,  and  perhaps  blow  his  own  fingers 
off.'  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  haul  him  from  his  hiding- 
place,  for  he'd  been  a  faithful  follow  to  me,  and  if  he  could  escape 
1  hoped  he  would.  I  put  on  my  slippers,  and  then  returned  to 
the  deck.  The  Malay  was  now  within  half  a  mile,  and  we  could 
see  their  knives  plainly.  There  were  just  seventy-four  of  them, 
there  being  twenty  scats  in  the  boat,  and  all  except  one  or  two  at 
the  bows  and  stern  having  four  men  on  a  scat. 

"  '  We  shall  never  be  able  to  boat  them  off,  sir,'  whispered 
Walker,  in  my  car. 


"'  We  are  able  to  try,  at  all  events,'  I  replied. 
"  '  But  look  at  their  force, '  be  said,  blanching. 
"  '  Then  you  mean  to  die  like — ' 

"  I'd  spoken  so  far  when  he  caught  my  arm,  for  I  was  begin- 
ning to  speak  louder,  anil  the  men  might  bear  me. 

"  '  — si:,'  he  hissed, '  don't  I  pray  you  say  any  more.  Of  course 
I'll  light.' 

"  He  grasped  bis  eutlass  as  he  spoke,  and  I  could  sec  that  his 
eye  had  changed,  and  there  was  now  some  fire  in  it.  By  this 
time  we  could  sec  the  faces  of  the  Malays  plainly,  and  in  all  my 
wanderings  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  such  another  set  of  diabolical, 
ugly,  bloody-looking  villains.  In  two  minutes  more  I  saw  those 
who  worked  the  paddles  take  their  knives  in  their  teeth.  I  had 
the  men  stand  by  with  their  pistols,  and  I  ordered  them  to  fire 
one  volley  before  the  boat  got  fairly  alongside. 

"At  this  moment,  jus:  as  the  pirate  was  within  n  cable's  length, 
I  felt  a  cool  puff  upon  my  check.  I  turned,  and  saw  that  the 
wind  had  whipped  out  from  the  north'rd.  Quick  as  lightning,  I 
ordered  the  yard)  squared,  and  by  some  means  the  men  obeyed 
me  promptly;  but  while  this  was  being  done,  the  Malay  was  coin- 
ing on.  The  pirates  saw  that  our  sails  had  r-anght  the  new  breeze, 
and  wih  a  few  quick,  strong  strokes  they  sent  their  craft  along- 
side  like  a  rocket. 

"'Fir'!'  I  shouted.  And  my  men  did  fire,  but  their  hands 
must  have  trembled  when  they  did  so,  for  not  over  half  a  dozen 
of  the  enemy  fell.  I  called  the  men  to  shove  their  pikes  over,  but 
I  tell  you  those  few  pikes  looked  kind  o'  dismal  in  the  face  of 
seventy  stout,  bloodthirsty  Malay  pirates.  I  took  one  look  into 
that  proa,  and  my  heart  sank,  for  I  knew  they  would  make  but 
short  work  with  us.  We  might  kill  a  score  of  them,  and  even 
then  they'd  be  up  with  us. 

" '  What  d'ye  want  ?'  I  shouted,  with  all  my  might. 
"  '  You  mooney — you  blood — you  sheep — you  'ng  dom  crapoo 
Shawn  Bool !' 

"  The  fellow  evidently  thought  us  John  Bulls,  and  what  his 
crapoo  meant  I  couldn't  tell,  unless  he  had  got  the  French  and 
English  mixed  up.  However,  I  hadn't  time  to  think  of  that.  In 
another  moment  the  proa  would  be  alongside.  Already  the  pirates 
were  upon  their  feet,  their  long  knives  in  their  mouths,  clenched 
firmly  between  their  teeth,  and  in  a  moment  more  they  would 
leap.  The  bows  of  tho  proa  touched  our  side  just  under  the  miz- 
zen  chains,  and  her  stern  was  sweeping  swiftly  in  as  she  shot 
ahead.  At  that  moment  something  brushed  past  mo  towards  the 
stern,  and  I  smelt  the  strong,  rank  fumes  of  turpentine.  Before 
I  had  time  to  look  or  to  think,  a  »hect  of  smoke  or  flame  danced 
before  my  eyes,  and  on  the  next  instant  a  howl  like  the  roar  of  a 
hundred  lions  burst  upon  my  cars. 

" '  Beat  'cm  off!  beat  'cm  off!'  cried  a  sharp,  clear  voice,  which 
I  at  once  recognized  as  Ned's,  and  as  I  heard  it  the  whole  truth 
flashed  upon  me.  I  sprang  to  where  half  a  dozen  of  the  villains, 
all  covered  with  flame,  were  trying  to  crowd  up  over  the  side.  I 
awoke  the  men  to  a  comprehension  of  the  fortune  that  had  burst 
upon  us,  and  the  few  who  were  trying  to  board  us  were  cither 
shot  or  driven  back.  The  breeze  was  now  fresh,  and  in  a  very 
few  moments  more  we  shot  ahead,  leaving  the  proa,  all  enveloped 
in  flames,  at  a  safe  distance  astern,  while  her  crew,  every  man  of 
them,  had  leaped  into  the  water  to  extinguish  the  fire  that  clung 
to  them. 

"  As  soon  as  we  were  safe,  and  our  nerves  had  become  some- 
what composed,  we  looked  into  the  strange  fortune  that  had  saved 
us,  and  we  soon  understood  it.  Noble  Ned  Grover,  while  I  thought 
him  hiding  away  from  the  enemy,  was  setting  on  foot  a  plan 
which  had  entered  his  head  alone.  In  the  fore-peak  there  was  a 
large  can  of  pure  spirits  of  turpentine.  Ned  had  taken  the  cook's 
great  copper  kettle,  which  held  some  twelve  gallons,  and  filled  it 
as  full  as  he  dared  with  the  inflammable  stuff,  and  then  he  had 
watched  his  opportunity.  The  moment  he  thought  the  proa  near 
enough,  he  set  fire  to  the  spirits,  and  then  lifting  the  kettle  high 
up  by  its  sides,  he  made  his  way  aft,  eo  that  the  wind  would  help 
him,  and  with  a  careful,  strong  throw,  he  sent  the  fiery  mass  into 
the  boat.  It  went  in  one  sheet,  all  blazing  and  hissing,  and  tho 
light  cotton  clothing  of  the  pirates  ignited  instantly.  Of  course 
the  villains  were  blinded  and  stunned  by  the  unexpected  visita- 
tion, and  I  don't  s'pose  they  knew  much  what  they  were  about 
until  thsy  had  got  into  the  water.  The  wind,  which  was  just  then 
starting  fresh,  carried  the  blazing  liquid  the  whole  length  of  the 
boat,  and  you  know  even  half  a  dozen  drops  of  it  would  have  been 
enough  to  set  their  cotton  shirts  afire. 

"  The  old  Yankee  now  gathered  headway  good,  and  ero  long 
the  proa  and  her  crew  were  far  astern.  The  boat  was  still  burn- 
ing and  smoking  like  mad,  and  we  could  see  that  most  of  the 
pirates  were  striking  out  for  the  island,  for  of  course  they  couldn't 
go  near  their  boat.  But  'tisn't  likely  one  of  'era  ever  reached  the 
shore,  for  the  fresh  breeze  had  kicked  up  a  smart  wave,  and  their 
heads  were  under  water  half  of  the  time.  I  took  my  glass  and 
went  up  into  the  mizzen-top,  and  for  a  while  I  watched  the  bloody 
scamps.  I  could  see  'cm,  one  after  another,  sink  out  of  sight, 
and  I  knew  that  none  o'  them  would  over  do  any  more  murders. 
But  in  a  little  while  the  few  heads  that  were  left  struggling  above 
water  were  beyond  the  reach  of  my  sight,  and  I  came  down. 

"'Tisn't  much  use  of  my  telling  how  Ned  Grover  was  disposed 
of,  for  you  can  judge  for  yourselves.  Yet  he  was  modest  and 
mild  as  ever,  and  begged  us  not  to  say  anything  more  about  it. 
When  we  got  home,  the  owners  made  him  accept  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  made  me  promise  to  teach  him  navigation.  Nod  is  now 
four-and-twenty — as  noble  a  fellow  as  you  could  wish  to  see — and 
last  month  he  left  New  York  as  captain  of  the  ship  D  el  Boone. 
Now,  who  comes  next?" 


Emulation  embalms  the  dead ; 
living. — Fuseli. 


envy,  the  vampire,  blasts  the 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


MRS.  FARREN,  THE  ACTRESS. 

We  present  our  readers  with  an  almost  speaking 
likeness  of  the  distinguished   aetress,   Mrs.  Farren, 
who  recently  performed,  for  a  great  number  of  nights, 
at  the  Boston  Museum  with  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess, sustaining  a  wide  range  of  characters,  and  who 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  stars  in  the 
theatrical  firmament.     Mr.  Kimball's  liberality  and 
good  judgment  in  securing  her  services  were  highly 
appreciated    by  the    Boston  public,   who    nightly 
crowded   the    Museum    to   witness    Mrs.   Farren's 
efforts,  and  who,  at  the  close  of  her  engagement, 
demanded  its  renewal,  and  continued  their  support 
with  unabated  zeal.     The  portrait  we  present  was 
drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  and  engraved  in 
the  best  manner  by  Orr  of  New  York.     We  should 
be  pleased  to  accompany  it   with  a  detailed  biogra- 
phy,  but  Mrs.   Farren  modestly  would   desire   to 
waive  all  notoriety,  except  that   incidental  to  her 
professional  exertions.     On  one  occasion,  when  ap- 
plied to  for  her  travel's  history,  remarked  :  "  I  have 
ever  looked  for  my  professional  biography  in   the 
memories  of  those  whom  it  has  been  my  desire  to 
please.     From  this  feeling  on   the  part  of  our  sub- 
ject we  have  been  compelled  to  collect  our  material 
from  various  indirect  sources,  relying  for  our  infor- 
mation on  those  who  have  watched   her  career  from 
first  to  last.     Mrs.  Farren  is  an   American  by  birth, 
being  tbo  daughter  of  Richard    Russell,  who   was 
lessee  of  the  Tremont   Theatre,  some   twenty-four 
rears  ago,  and  who  is  well  and  pleasantly  remem- 
bered by  many  of  our  citizens.     Mrs.  Farren's  ear- 
liest detiut  she  probably  does  not  herself  remember, 
young  as  she  is,  for  it  was  as  Cora's  Child  in  Sheri- 
dan's  bombastic   but    popular    drama    "  Pizarro." 
When  she  was  scarcely  three  years  of  age,  she  ac- 
companied her  father  to  New  Orleans,  whither  ho 
went  to  conduct  the  Camp   Street  Theatre  for  Mr. 
James  Caldwell.     On   the  boards  of  this  establish- 
ment, she  exhibited  a  precocious  talent,  which  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  play-goers  of  the  Crescent 
city.     Her  juvenile  personations  were,  for  several 
seasons,  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  house. 
But  time  and  the  youthful  prodigy  had  advanced 
together,  and  the  interesting  child,  ceasing  to  be  the 
"  phenomenon,"  arrived  at  that  awkward  age  and 
appearance  that  intervenes  between  budding  girlhood 
and  blushing  womanhood.     She   now  withdrew  for 
four  years,  during  which  she  cultivated  a  naturally 
fine  voice,  and  then  re-appeared  in  the  character  of 
Rosina,  in  the  "  Barber  of  Seville,"  with  no  little 
iclat.    But  Euterpe  was  soon  forsaken  for  her  more 
congenial  sisters,  Melpomene  and  Thalia,  and  Mrs.  Farren's  suc- 
cess as  Miss  Dorillon  in  Mrs.  Inchbald's  comedy,  "  Wives  as  they 
were,"  decided  her  future  career.     After  her  father's  death,  she 
was  for  some  seasons  the  leading  actress  of  the  principal  theatre 
of  the  South,  the  St.  Charles  of  New  Orleans.     Here  acting  with 
and  witnessing  all  the  celebrities  of  Europe  and  America,  she  was 
enabled  to  cultivate  her  taste  and  perfect  her  judgment.   Moreover, 
she  enjoyed  occasional  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  admirable 
performances  of  the  French  troupe,  which,  at  times,  hag  embraced 
actors  of  the  very  first  ability.     For  eight  years,  Mrs.  Farren's 
winters  were  passed  in  New  Orleans,  and  her  summers  in   St. 
Louis,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Ludlow  &  Smith,  years, 
Mrs.  Farren  affirms,   "  registered  as  the  happiest  of  her  life." 


MRS.   FARREN. 

Her  reception  at  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  is  still  marked  with 
the  enthusiasm  always  displayed  by  an  intelligent  American  audi- 
ence on  the  re-appearance  of  an  established  favorite.  When 
Messrs.  Ludlow  &  Smith  retired  from  the  management,  Mrs.  Far- 
ren resolved  to  embark  on  the  career  of  a  star  performer,  a  step 
which  her  talent  would  have  justified  her  in  taking  years  before. 
It  is  supcrflous  to  add  that  her  success  has  been  complete,  and 
that  the  press  has  been  unanimous  in  her  favor.  Nature  has  libe- 
rally endowed  her  with  those  gifts  of  voice  and  person,  the  want 
of  which,  though  sometimes  pardoned  in  an  actor  of  superior  in- 
tellect, generally  proves  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  popularity  of  an 
actress.  Mrs.  Farren  possesses  a  fine  person,  a  classical  head 
and  features,  the  varying  play  of  which  is  fitted  to  express  every 


phase  of  tragic  emotion,  while  in  repose  they  indi- 
cate that  high  order  which  her  conceptions  of  charac- 
ter and  her  readings  of  the  great  tragic  poets  attest. 
Add  to  this  a  voice  powerful,  deep  and  musical 
evincing  thorough  cultivation,  gestures  graceful  and 
chastened,  and  attitudes  statuesque  and  impressive 
and  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  her  act 
will  be  able  to  form  a  conception  of  her  qualifica- 
tions, while  those  who  have,  will  acknowledge  that 
our  delineation  is  not  exaggerated.  In  her  attitudes 
and  gestures,  we  find  one  great  charm  of  her  imper- 
sonations as  in  those  of  the  great  French  tragedienne 
who  is  now  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Moreover,  she  never  follows  the  bad  example  of 
some  performers  of  celebrity,  who  waste  all  their 
strength  on  the  rendering  of  brilliant  points  and  pas- 
sages, neglecting  the  links  that  connect  them.  Mrs. 
Farren  aims  rather  at  massing  the  details  of  a  char- 
acter, if  we  may  adopt  the  language  of  a  sister  art, 
presenting  a  harmonious  and  impressive  whole, 
rather  than  bringing  into  high  relief  salient  peculiari- 
ties. Her  energy,  in  the  most,  is  never  exaggerated 
into  ranting,  nor  does  her  calmness  subside  into 
tamness.  Her  physical  and  mental  energies  are 
completely  under  the  control  of  a  refined  taste  and 
severe  judgment.  In  a  word,  we  consider  Mrs.  Far- 
ren as  one  of  the  most  finished  actresses  now  on  the 
boards  of  any  of  our  theatres. 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  RANDALL'S  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

The  engraving  below  presents  an  accurate  view  of 
the  handsome  and  substantial   buildings  of  the  es- 
tablishment known  under  the  above  title,  and  situ- 
ated  on   Randall's   Island,   near  New   York   city. 
They  comprise  two  dwellings,  four  shops,  a  kitchen 
and  a  wash-house  arranged  in  separate  departments. 
These  buildings  cover  an  area  of  about  two  acres, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  which  arc   devoted  to  the 
juvenile  delinquents  (boys)  cared  for  by  the  institu- 
tion.    The  two  yards,  surrounded  by  a  wall  twenty 
feet  high,  embrace  eight  acres.     A  large  lawn  gently 
slopes  from  the  front  of  the  buildings  to  the  Harlem 
River,  and  there  is  also  an  extensive  tract  of  graded 
land,  originally  covered  with  rocks  and  intersected 
by  swamps,  in  the  yard.     The  principal  building  ii 
80  by  100  feet.     The  architectural  design  comprises 
two  wings,  each  46  by  180  feet,  which  are  introduced 
into  the  drawing.     The  New  York  House  of  Refuge 
is  a  noble  society,  and  was  the  first  institution  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted.     It  originated,  in   1818,  in  a 
charitable  society  called  the  "  Society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  Pauperism."     The  subject  of  juvenile 
vagrancy  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  its  members,  and  in 
1823,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  evil  and  suggesting  a  remedy.     The  Society  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Juvenile  Delinquents  was  thereupon  organized,  and  incor- 
S orated  in  the  summer  of  1824.     They  rented  a  piece  of  land,  in 
[cw  York  city,  of  the  United  States,  and  opened  their  house  with 
public  ceremonies,  January  1,  1825.     Commencing  with  six  boys 
and  three  girls,  their  numbers   swelled  into  two   hundred,  and 
called  for  an  increase  of  accommodation.     They  have  moved  their 
quarters  from  time  to  time,  till  established  in  the  present  eligible 
location.     Both  boys  and  girls  arc  received.     The  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  the  State,  the  excise  fund  and  the  theatrical  license* 
the  proceeds  of  the  boys'  labor  and  the  general  school  fund. 


HOUSE   OF    REFUGE,    RANDALLS    ISLAND,   NEW    YORK. 
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DR.  KANE'S  DISCOVERIES. 

The  expedition  of  Dr.  Kane  has  achieved  much  for  geographi- 
cal science,  as  well  as  for  the  honor  of  the  republic.  Ho  failed 
ndeed  in  rescuing  Sir  John  Franklin,  for  he  was  already  beyond 
tho  reach  of  human  assistance ;  but  ho  has  enlarged  the  actual 
boundaries  of  geographical  knowledge.  He  has  penetrated  further 
north  than  any  other  man,  reaching  within  7°  30' of  the  Pole  itself, 
on  which  he  hoped  to  plant  tho  flag  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
also  revealed  the  great  barrier  of  ice,  five  hundred  feet  in  height, 
between  Greenland  and  the  Atlantic  Sea.  The  new  land,  which 
no  civilized  persons  but  him  and  his  companions  have  ever  beheld, 
connected  by  this  icy  bridge  with  Greenland,  he  has  named  Wash- 
ngton,  and  the  large  intervening  bay  he  called  Peabody,  after  a 
gentleman  of  that  name  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
expedition.  The  shores  of  Smith's  Sound  have  been  completely 
explored  and  charted — tho  fruit  of  their  sledge  travel ;  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  before  conjectured  open  sea  around  the  Pole  has  re- 
ceived new  confirmation,  and  a  channel  free  from  ice  leading  to  it 
has  been  discovered.  There  was  a  belt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  southward ;  but  to  the  north,  the  remarkable  fact 
was  disclosed  that  tho  sea  was  entirely  open.  Three  thousand 
square  miles  of  water  wholly  free  from  ice  have  been  seen,  where 
the  leviathan  of  the  ocean  *'  maketh  it  to  boil  like  a  pot,"  acknow- 
ledging not  the  chain  of  the  Prost  King.  The  land  to  the  north 
and  west  that  was  visible  nearest  to  tho  Pole,  was  called  Grinnell, 
after  the  originator  of  the  undertaking. 


Methuselah  Pills. — This  is  the  last  dodge  of  a  patent  medi- 
cine vender  in  New  York.  It  appears  that  Methuselah  was  ena- 
abled  to  live  for  centuries  by  the  use  of  these  pills  ;  but  the  re- 
cipe was  lost,  and  the  span  of  life  has  been  growing  shorter  ever 
since.  Fortunately  the  recipe  has  turned  up,  and  any  lady  or 
gentleman  who  wishes  to  live  a  half  dozen  centuries  has  only 
to  buy  a  box  of  these  pills.     For  particulars,  see  small  bills,  etc. 


Munificent  Bequest. — Tho  late  James  Brown  left  a  very 
costly  and  valuable  collection  of  books  to  the  Boston  Natural 
History  Society.  Among  them  arc  Gould's  Ornithology  in  six- 
teen volumes,  folio,  and  Gray's  Genera  of  Birds,  in  three  volumes, 
royal  4to. 

I    m.m.    » 

Shoulder  Arms  ! — Last  month  was  a  busy  one  with  the  mili- 
tary companies  all  over  the  country.  "  Sogering "  is  now  over 
for  the  season,  and  uniforms  and  chapeaux  will  slumber  in  band- 
boxes and  hat-cases,  except  when  called  for  by  military  balls — very 
different  balls  from  those  given  and  returned  in  the  Crimea. 
*—•••—► ■ ■ ■ 


The  Yankee  Card  Writer. — This  popular  and  well  known 
individual  has  got  up  an  admirable  little  "  pocket  companion,"  to 
contain  a  few  cards,  neatly  written,  and  handy  for  use.  His 
head-quarters  are  at  the  Revere  Hou- 


<    -mmw    I 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  is  engaged  in  preparing  the  life 
ot  the  lamented  Mrs.  Judson  (Fanny  Forrester). 

....  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  "  veiled  murderess,"  has  behaved  so 
badly  at  Sing  Sing  that  she  is  now  confined  in  a  cell. 

....  Out  of  ninety  noble  physicians  who  volunteered  to  go  to 
Norfolk  during  the  fever,  twenty  died. 

The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  South 

Carolina,  was  celebrated  in  a  brilliant  manner  in  that  State. 

The  contest  in  Mexico  turns  upon  the  question  of  con- 
tinuing or  abandoning  the  military  system  of  Santa  Anna. 

....  General  Scott's  back  pay,  it  is  now  said,  will  be  allowed, 
and  accountants  arc  figuring  up  the  amount. 

....  When  the  Mexican  general,  Woll,  abandoned  Matamo- 
ras,  he  helped  himself  to  $75,000  from  tho  military  chest. 

....  The  Russians  say  the  English  are  liko  an  army  of  lions 
ed  by  asses.     What  an  impudent  assertion  1 

....  Dr.  Kane  has  been  quite  a  lion  since  his  return  from  the 
region  of  polar  bears  and  polar  snows. 

Our  fino  weather  continues ;  these  genial  autumns  com- 
pensate us  for  our  most  ungenial  and  chilly  springs. 

....  The  French  government  have  abandoned  all  attempts  to 
regulate  tho  price  of  bread.     They  say  it  must  take  its  course. 

....  Tho  Japanese  seem  disposed  to  dodge  tho  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  treating  them  to  cannon  balls. 

We  noticed  in  a  late  London  paper  that  they  are  trying 

the  experiments  of  baby  shows,  a  la  Barnum,  in  England. 

....  Queen  Victoria  has  been  hemming  pocket  handkerchiefs 
for  mutilated  soldiers.     The  recipients  are  duly  grateful. 

....  We  don't  hear  anything  about  the  Danish  sound  dues 
lately  ;  yet  something  must  be  done  about  them. 

....  The  emperor  of  Russia  is  very  kind  to  Americans.  Some 
wiseacres  think  he  wants  to  annex  the  United  States  to  Russia. 

....  The  quantity  of  bad  French  uttered  since  Rachel's  visit 
would  fill  a  large-sized  quarto  book. 

....  There  are  two  tilings  for  which  a  man  never  receives  sym- 
pathy— missing  the  cars  and  chasing  his  hat  in  a  wind. 

....  Expectation  is  on' the  7111  vive  about  Disraeli's  new  novel. 
The  hero  is  the  celebrated  Lord  Boliugbroke. 

Messrs.  Crocker  &  Brewster,  the  oldest  book  publishers 

in  this  city,  have  been  in  partnership  for  thirty-seven  years. 


CHEERFUL  ASPECT. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  tho  present  harvest  in  this  country 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  great  abundance,  and  that,  besides  being 
able  to  supply  fully  all  domestic  wants,  we  shall  be  able  to  export 
largely  of  tho  staple  productions  of  the  land  for  European  con- 
sumption. Last  year  was  one  of  short  crops  ;  it  was  the  case 
almost  universally  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  tho  result 
was  one  of  disastrous  effect  upon  all  departments  of  business ; 
for  indirectly  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  control  its 
business  and  financial  prosperity.  Thus  we  already  see  a  healthy 
reaction  in  all  departments  of  trade,  and  a  vast  difference  between 
the  present  and  twelve  months  since. 

Our  great  and  noble  West  is  teeming  with  plenty,  and  the  pro- 
ducers are  only  awaiting  their  opportunity  to  send  the  accumu- 
lated hoards  of  grain  to  the  eastern  market.  While  France  and 
England — whose  children  are  spilling  their  blood  in  foreign  war — 
are  complaining  of  short  crops  and  blank  prospects  for  the  feeding 
of  the  million,  our  own  producers  are  eagerly  seeking  a  market 
for  the  plenty  that  a  kind  Providence  has  sent  as  a  reward  for 
their  industry.  All  this  is  not  without  its  silent  but  impressive 
moral.  If  the  sons  of  France  and  England  were  tilling  their  na- 
tive soil,  in  place  of  laying  their  bones  beneath  that  of  the  Cri- 
mea, there  would  be  no  short  crops  complained  oi  on  either  side 
of  the  British  Channel. 

But  without  finding  fault  with  others,  let  us  indulge  in  a  little 
self-congratulation  ;  for  our  own  favored  land  was  never  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  since  the  country  has  been  organized 
into  a  government.  Commercial  confidence  is  fully  restored, 
money  is  plenty,  business  "  driving,"  and  all  begin  to  experience 
the  impetus  and  stirring  effect  of  this  improved  aspect  of  things, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  most  extensive  merchant.  The  farmer 
has  money  to  spare,  because  his  crops  are  large  and  bring  him  in 
means,  and  from  this  basis  of  the  agricultural  interest,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  great  commercial  features  of  the  country  take  their 
complexion.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  let  the  farmer  be 
always  encouraged  ;  his  is  a  noble,  an  elevating  occupation,  inde- 
pendent, healthful  and  profitable. 

No  line  of  employment  holds  out  a  better  return  for  time  and 
money  invested  than  that  of  agriculture.  The  Great  West,  with 
its  rich  soil,  needing  but  the  planting  of  the  seed  alone,  is  invit- 
ing the  sturdy  emigrant  to  come  and  reap  of  her  richness.  There 
is  no  rise  and  fall  in  that,  like  the  stock  market ;  this  stock  in 
trade  is  like  sterling  gold,  and  will  always  command  it.  Subject 
to  little  or  no  fluctuation,  it  returns  an  hundred  fold  for  the  sim- 
plest investment,  and  yields  health  as.  well  as  pecuniary  fortune  to 
its  faithful  and  industrious  followers  All  honor,  then,  to  the 
occupation  of  the  farmer  ;  let  it  be  held  up  to  honor,  and  its  pur- 
suit encouraged  by  the  greut  and  good.  "  Trade,"  says  Lord 
Chatham,  "  increases  the  wealth  and  glory  of  a  country  ;  but  its 
real  strength  and  stamina  are  to  be  looked  for  among  the  cultiva 
tors  ol  the  soil." 


<  ^.^  » 


THE  BRITISH  ARMY  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

Wo  see  it  stated  that  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea  is  almost 
as  small  as  that  sent  by  little  Sardinia.  All  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain  to  swell  her  force  in  the  East  to  respectable  dimensions,  it 
would  seem,  have  failed.  She  has  plenty  of  money,  but  no  men 
to  spare,  and  this  want  is  severely  felt  in  the  unsnpplicd  demand 
for  laborers  as  well  as  for  soldiers.  Oppression  and  poverty  have 
driven  millions  from  Ireland,  which  was  once  the  great  reservoir 
of  bone  and  muscle  for  her  armies  and  her  public  works,  and  her 
farms.  Australia  has  drained  off  multitudes  of  her  own  people, 
and  now,  strange  to  say,  man  has  become  an  article  of  value  and 
importance  in  the  British  market.  But  the  men  are  not  to  be  had, 
either  for  love  or  money — a  most  humiliating  fact  to  be  disclosed 
in  the  presence  of  her  ancient  rival,  and  patronizing  ally,  France. 
What  vast  encouragement  must  such  a  development  afford  to 
French  vanity,  and  French  aspirations  I 


i   — .—    » 


Golden  Weddino. — A.  highly  respectable  and  worthy  couple 
in  Concord  celebrated  their  golden  weddiny,  fifty  years  of  married 
life,  one  evening,  recently.  All  their  children  and  grandchildren, 
some  of  them  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  were  present  on 
the  occasion,  and  together  with  some  of  tho  neighbors,  formed  a 
very  pleasant  party.  Two  large  loaves  of  wedding  cake,  and  a 
variety  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  season,  graced  the  festive 
table. 


China. — The  rebels  in  the  flower  land  still  make  head  against 
the  imperial  government  notwithstanding,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  ferocious  cruelty  with  which  they  are  punished  when  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  imperials.  The  rebels  cut  off  their 
queues,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  when  they  enlist  against  the 
government,  and  the  government  cuts  off  their  heads  when  they 
take  them. 


-  «    m~m-    » 


Interesting  Celebration. — The  celebration  of  the  100th 
birthday  of  Rev.  John  Sawyer,  at  Bangor,  has  been  described  to 
us  as  deeply  interesting.  The  good  old  man  spoke  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  relating  his  life-history,  without  apparent  fatigue. 
We  cordially  wish  him  added  years  of  life  and  health. 


<  -»-—  »- 


Half  Pay. — The  Shawnecs  and  Miamis  refused  to  take  the 
half  pay  tendered  them  now  by  our  government,  the  balance  to 
be  paid  in  the  spring.  They  ought  to  remember  tliat  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread  at  all. 


Both  Papers. — Let  our  subscribers,  when  renewing  their  sub- 
scriptions, remember  that  we  send  the  Pictorial  and  Flag  together 
for  four  dollars  per  annum. 


DANCING. 

Among  the  prejudices  that  are  fast  passing  away  before  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  that  which  regarded  dancing  as  an  immoral 
amusement.  We  find  some  of  the  religious  papers  sensibly  and 
forcibly  advocating  this  exhilarating  exercise.  The  Christian  En- 
quirer of  a  late  date  says :  "  Dancing  should  cease  to  be  anathe- 
matized by  the  religionist.  If  he  wants  Biblical  authority  for  tho 
practice,  he  should  remember  how  David  once  danced  before  tho 
Lord.  He  objects  (and  every  sensible  person  with  him)  to  such 
balls  and  dancing,  with  the  attendant  display,  and  late  hours  and 
suppers,  and  other  doubtful  accompaniments,  as  the  '  Potiphar 
Papers  '  tell  of.  But  the  Christian  of  Great  Britain  and  America, 
in  opposing  dancing  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  company, 
is,  in  the  view  of  all  other  Protestants,  over-sanctimonious  and 
Pharisaical.  Even  the  pastor  in  the  land  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  it 
he  docs  not,  as  we  are  told,  share  in  tho  amusement,  would  as 
soon  think  of  denouncing  a  walk  as  a  dance." 

Dancing  is  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  Spaniards,  who  lay 
aside  all  their  coldness  and  hauteur  the  moment  they  hear  the  in- 
spiring notes  of  a  guitar  preluding  a  bolero  or  fandango.  It  is 
related  that  once  upon  a  time  the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Church  had 
nearly  decided  to  suppress  the  fandango,  when  one  among  them 
argued  that  it  was  not  right  to  condemn  it  unheard  and  unseen, 
and  proposed  that  two  celebrated  dancers  should  be  summoned 
before  the  tribunal  by  way  of  counsel  for  the  dancing  defendants. 
The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  two  skilful  dancers  appeared 
before  the  august  court.  The  dance  commenced.  The  holy 
fathers,  with  contracted  brows,  look  on  for  a  time  unmoved  ;  at 
length  the  seductive  charms  and  irresistible  loveliness  of  the  dance 
exhibited  their  effects  in  chasing  away  the  wrinkles  from  the  fore- 
heads of  its  austere  judges.  Hostile  indications  and  bellicose  in- 
tentions with  reference  to  tho  dance,  by  imperceptible  degrees 
merged  into  lively  interest  and  fixed  attention.  Now,  as  its 
charms  more  fully  developed  themselves,  one  of  the  reverend  gen- 
tlemen so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  be  guilty  of  the  manifest  impro- 
priety of  beating  time  to  the  movements  of  the  music.  The  dance 
went  on,  becoming  still  more  seductive,  when  one  of  the  worthy 
clergy  suddenly  bolted  from  his  seat  and  commenced  executing 
the  movements  of  the  dance.  Another  and  another  followed ;  tho 
furore  became  general,  and  what  was  late  a  clerical  court,  was 
suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a  dancing  saloon.  The  fandango 
was  reinstated  with  all  its  former  right  and  privileges,  and  its  glo- 
rious triumph  has  proved  its  security  against  all  similar  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 


«  ».»  » 


Anecdote  or  Pelissier. — The  following  is  told  ot  Gen. 
Pelissier  :  Some  years  ago,  Pelissier,  on  parade,  one  morning, 
got  angry  with  a  sous  officer  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  whose  tenue 
seemed  to  him  quite  defective.  He  abused  the  man  most  vio- 
lently, and  cut  him  across  the  face  with  his  whip.  The  man 
seized  one  of  his  pistols  and  endeavored  to  fire  at  his  command- 
ing officer,  but  the  pistol  missed  tiro.  Pelissier,  swearing  a  fear- 
ful oath,  but  otherwise  calm,  said  :  "  Fellow,  I  order  you  a 
three  days'  arrest  for  not  having  your  arms  in  better  order." 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith. — This  popular  comic  actress  left  us  for 
the  South,  after  a  bumper  benefit  at  the  Howard  Atlienamm.  Mrs. 
Smith  first  appeared  in  Boston  as  Miss  Riddle,  and  was  one  of  a 
brilliant  circle  of  performers  most  of  whom  are  now  no  more.  She 
will  be  a  favorite  wherever  she  goes.  We  learn  that  she  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  Mobile  troupe. 


Elocution  and  Imitation. — Mr.  Charles  Whitney,  who  late- 
ly gave  his  entertainment  entitled  "  Shakspeare  and  tho  Orators," 
at  the  Tremont  Temple,  was  particularly  happy  in  his  persona- 
tions of  the  leading  orators  of  the  age. 


Musical. — Miss  Jesse  Hammond's  "  Cargo  of  Song  and  Sto- 
ry," at  the  Meiaonian,  in  this  city,  was  highly  appreciated  by  large 
audiences.  These  entertainments  are  perfectly  unique,  and  form 
appetising  melange  of  fun,  sentiment  and  song. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Barrett,  Mr.  William  B.  Keudull,  of  New  York,  to 
Miss  Italic  M.  Kay ;  by  Kev.  .Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  E.  Osgood  Libby  to  Miss  Sarah 
L.  Whiting;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Btnetar,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Herbard  to  Miss  Anne  R. 
Fairbanks,  both  of  East  AbiDgtoDj  Mr  George  Goodrich  to  Miss  Cathaiiue 
Lynch,  both  of  Cambridge;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  William  rf.  Walker,  of 
Lincoln,  Me.,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Jane  Inderwood;  by  Rev.  Mr.  RuinplT.  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Wise  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Kwald,  both  of  Uoxbury ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Mi- 
ner, Mr.  Thomas  P.  Connery  to  HiasSaxah  C.  Ccnant,  both  of  Gardner. — At 
South  Boston,  by  Kev.  Mr  Clinch,  Mr  J.  Bambrock  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Butler, 
both  of  England. — At  Dorchester,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Drowne,  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk  to 
Miss  Eleanor  II  BtlnipaoB.— At  West  Cambridge,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Suaim,  Mr. 
John  S.  Crosby  to  Miss  Adelaide  C.  Frost. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr  Worcester, 
Mr.  Joseph  11.  Creen,  of  New  York,  to  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Keiuick. — At  Essex,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Cxowell,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  lliskell  to  Miss  Susan  Burnhnm.—  At  Clou- 
coster,  Mr.  AIolzo  F.  H&rvej  to  Miss  Hannah  Curtiss  — At  Lowell,  by  Kev.  Dr. 
Miles,  Dr.  Ebon  K  Sanborn  to  Miss  Harriet  Avery. — At  Haverhill,  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Ilorsford.  Mr.  L.  E.  Whittier  to  Miss  Carrie  I).  Brown.— At  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y..  by  Kev.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Thomas  Benedict,  uf  Skaueatless,  N.  Y-,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Morton. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Ellen  Josephine  Desmond,  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  Galeucia, 
28;  Miss  .lane  II.  Goodwin,  61;  Mrs  Abby  F.,  wife  of  Mr.  Austin  Trussdvll, 
33— At  Koxbury,  Mrs.  Salome,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  54  -  At  Somer- 
vllle,  Mrs.  Lueinda  11.,  wife  of  Mr  Samuel  S.  Shorcv.  11  —At  Cuurbridgcport, 
Miss  Caroline  U.  A.  Butler,  19.— At  Brookliue,  Mr.  John  Newton  Craft,  18. — 
At  Watertown,  Miss  Eliza  Jane  Bacon.  23  —  At  Beverly,  Mr.  Royal  W..  son  of 
Kev.  Joseph  Traey,  85— At  Salem.  Mrs.  Margaret  Sweeiiuan,  30 .— At  Basi 
Wareham,  Mr  Samuel  S.  Bourne,  20— At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Joseph  Thurlo, 
72— At  New  Bedford.  Miss  Sarah  Q.  Baker,  31);  Mis.  Ijrura  K.,  wife  of  Mr. 
« illia.ni  A  Wood,  20.— At  Edgwtowu,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.,  wife  of  Capt.  Abraham 
Osborn,  43 —At  Holmes  s  Hole,  Mrs  Ama.  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Robinson,  48. 
—At  I'eterborough ,  N.  11.,  Dr.  David  Smiley,  u soldier  of  tl<  evolution,  9ii  — 
At  Charlestown,  N.  II  ,  Mrs.  I.oui.-c  wife  of  Mr.  J  II.  Hul  J.  36.—  AtMoul- 
tonborough.  N.  II  ,  Mia  Lavinia  Adelia  Adams.  18  —  At  '  y,  Me.,  Mrs.  Julia 
A.,  wife  of  Kev.  Allen  Lincoln,  84—  At  Cincinnati.  Ohio  Mrs.  C  Louisa  (1. 
Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  27 —At  Snn  Francisco.  Mrs  Barbara  Calvin.  40,  lata 
of  Boston  —On  board  steamship  Uncle  Sum.  Mr,  William  Durrah,  curpeoWr, 
trour  Newburyport.  Mass..  44. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  widow  of  Robert  B  Thomas,  of  "  Fanner's  Almanac  " 
fame,  lately  died  near  Clinton,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  vears. Terra-COtta  is  coming  into  extensive  use  as  a  ma- 
terial for  architectural  embellishments,  it  being  much  cheaper  in 
a  highly  carved  state,  than  marble,  anil  equal  in  durability  and 
beauty.  The  name  simply  implies  baked  clay.  During  the 
middle  ages,  the  art  of  manufacturing  terra-cotta  was  apparently 
lost;  but  in  modern  times  it  has  been  revived  and  brought  to  a 
state  of  high  perfection. Vivian  speaks  of  the  disease  some- 
times called  Scotch  fiddle,  as  the  "  Caledonian  Cremona." In 

the  mill  of  E.  II.  Hall,  of  Millvillc,  Ma3S.,  are  now  being  wo- 
ven, in  wool,  the  portrait  of  Washington,  and  pictures  of  the  lo- 
comotive and  fire  engine,  all  of  which  are  new  designs  executed 
on  that  wonder  of  mechanic  ingenuity,  the  celebrated  Jacquard 
loom. Mr.  J.  T.  Baldwin  lias  received  a  patent  for  an  im- 
proved paper-ruling  machine.  The  improvement  relates  to  the 
peculiar  means  employed  for  lifting  the  pens  from  the  sheets  of 
paper  at  proper  intervals  to  make  the  required  blanks  or  spaces 
on  the  sheets.  This  can  be  done  to  make  spaces  of  different 
sizes  with  great  rapidity  ;  also  for  making  different  spaces  on  the 
same  sheets  at  any  time,  for  fancy  ruling   for   different  purposes, 

so  that  it  is  flexible   in  its  character. Mayor  Wood,  of  New 

York,  was  invited  to  the  "  Publishers'  Festival"  in  that  city,  be- 
cause he  was  the  author  of  the  "  Complaint  Book." Mr.  II. 

Whecloek,  of  Boston,  has  invented  a  new  gas-burner,  in  which 
the  gas,  before  it  reaches  the  surface,  is  made  to  pass  through  a 
jiackiug  of  hard  felt,  which  strains,  filters  and  purities  it  in  its 
ge,  and  imparts  many  advantages.  In  the  check  which  it 
affords,  the  minutest  proportion  of  coal-tar  is  arrested  and  precip- 
itated, all  the  gas  is  consumed,  and  no  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes 
to  taint  the  atmosphere.     It  is  also  said  to  be  a  very  economical 

contrivance. There  was   lately  a  marriage  in   New  Orleans, 

between  two  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  which  case  the  groom 

had  been  thrice  a  widower  and  the  lady  twice   a  widow. A 

pair  of  splendid  chandeliers,  in  bronze  and  gilt,  were  put  on 
board  the  steamer  San  Jacinto,  at  New  York,  the  other  day,  be- 
ing a  portion  of  the  presents  from  our  government  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan. Rev.  Jesse  Lee,  an  early  apostle  of  Metho- 
dism in  Maiuc,  speaks  in  his  journal  of  being  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a  Mr.  Trapton,  and  being  ferried  by  him  over  the  Pe- 
nobscot, in  two  canoes.  Rev.  Mr.  Trapton,  of  Westlield,  Mass., 
is  his  grandson,  and  explains  the  use  of  the  two  canoes  by  the 
fact  that  the  canoes  were  tied  together,  and  the  fore  feet  of  the 
minister's  horse  placed  in  one  and  his  hind  feet  in  another,  and 

minister  and  horse  were  safely  ferried  across  together. The 

British  government  has  withdrawn  its  annual  grant  of  a  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Science, 

on  the  plea  of  great  war  expenses. The  German  Reformed 

Church  in  this  country  is  making  a  rapid  increase  in  numbers  and 
means.  It  has  317  ordained  ministers  in  its  connection — viz., 
124  in  the  synod  of  Ohio  and  adjacent  States,  and  19.3  in  the 
synod  of  North  America.  These  ministers  serve  932  congrega- 
tions, 403  in  the  western  and  .r>29  in  the  eastern  synod.  The 
number  of  communicants  is  47,93G,  of  which  17,637  belong   to 

the  synod  of  Ohio. The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  has 

contracted  an  engagement  with  Roger,  a  miraculous  tenor,  at 
$00,000  per  annum.  It  is  said  his  chest  C  would  be  cheap  at 
double  the  money. It  is  a  principle  among  the  Mohammed- 
ans that  the  Koran  must  be  written  with  a  pen,  as  it  would  bo 

impious  to  print  the  sacred  name  of  Allah  with  type. There 

is  a  colored  woman  named  Elvira  John-ton,  now  living  in  Hart- 
ford, who  was  born  in  Colchester,  Sept.  8,  1754,  thus  making  her 
now  in  her  102 J  year.     She  has  lost  her  eyesight,  but  otherwise 

her  appearance  does  not  indicate  over  seventy  years. Cigar 

ashes  will  be  found  an  invaluable  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
mosquito  and  other  insects.  Wet  the  ashes  and  rub  them  on  the 
part,  and  the  stinging  sensation  will  be  extracted  almost  instant- 
ly.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  ashes   contain  alkali,  which 

neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  poison. The  Russian  minister  at 

Washington,  waited  upon  Lieut.  Maury  recently,  and  presented 
him  with  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Grand  Duko  Coustantine, 
complimenting  him  upon  his  eminent  labors  in  the  cause  of  sci- 
entific navigation. Charles  Mahaffey  upset  a  pot  of  melted 

metal  in  a  foundery  in  Wheeling,  and  burnt  off  one  of  his  feet. 


4     mm  *    >- 


Violating  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. — The  custom-house 
officers  at  London,  C.  W.,  lately  seized  one  hundred  boxes,  on 
suspicion  that  they  contained  contraband  goods.  The  boxes 
were  opened,  but  only  boots  and  shoes  were  found  until  they 
came  to  the  ninety-fifth  box,  when  instead  of  boot  and  shoe 
leather,  they  discovered  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
watches  and  other  valuable  jewelry.  The  prize  was  a  grand  one 
— the  whole  property,  boots,  shoes  and  jewelry  being  confiscated. 
The  value  of  the  boots  and  shoes  is  said  to  be  $0000,  and  the 
watches  and  jewelry  found  may  be  valued  at  $40,000  or  $50,000. 


A  Veteran.— George  Heep  lately  died  at  Olncy,  111.,  aged  95. 
He  joined  the  frigate  Constitution  under  Commodore  Truxton, 
and  was  in  the  two  celebrated  sea-fights  in  1787,  off  the  West 
India  Islands,  with  "  La  Vengeance"  and  "La  Insurgent," 
French  frigates,  in  both  of  which  he  stuck  by  his  brilliant  old 
commander.     He  was  also  in  the  war  with  Tripoli. 


iHcmsii>£  (Satljcrings. 


Going  to  Law. — At  the  close  of  a  recent  trial  in  regard  to 
the  ownership  of  a  cow,  in  which  thirty-live  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, the  successful  claimant  was  obliged  to  sell  the  cow  at 
auction  in  order  to  raise  fuuds  to  pay  his  lawyers. 


There  is  a  stcimer  in  S  in  Francisco,  the  entire  machinery  of 
which  was  manufactured  in  California. 

In  New  Grenada  it  is  said  that  a  French  company  are  about 
to  run  a  line  of  steamers  from  Aspinwall  to  Jamaica,  via  Cartha- 
genia. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  Canada  to  raise,  immediately, 
a  force  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  recruits  for  the  British 
army. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Becbe  &  Co.,  in  Boston,  have  presented  each  of 
their  clerks,  some  sixty  or  more,  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Life  of  Amos 
Lawrence." 

What  would  a  Quaker  say  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  assertion 
that  his  men  have  shown  an  endurance  at  Sebastopol  worthy  of 
the  soldiers  of  Christ? 

A  "Bread  League"  is  in  course  of  establishment  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  by  which  flour  and  other  necessaries  of  life  may  be 
procured  at  moderate  prices. 

Miss  Harriet  Martineau  is  in  a  very  critical  condition  of  health, 
and  may  die  instantly  at  any  moment.  She  has  completed  an 
autobiography. 

The  Salem  Gazette,  in  alluding  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
of  Worcester,  calls  him  "one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
State." 

Saltpetre  is  said  to  exist  in  caves  in  Crawford,  Franklin,  Gas- 
conade, and  Osage  counties,  Missouri,  enough  to  meet  all  the 
deficiency  in  the  market. 

The  New  York  Mirror  states  that  a  gang  of  villains  are  en- 
gaged in  "boring  and  sweating"  the  coin.  The  punishment 
li.xid  by  law  ior  an  offence  of  this  kind  is  very  severe. 

The  editor  of  the  Alexandria  Gazette  says  he  has  seen,  at  a 
store  in  that  town,  a  cat  tenderly  nursing  a  litter  of  young  rats, 
having  previously  made  a  meal  of  their  mother. 

The  Portland  Advertiser  says  that  Josiah  Fierce,  jr.,  of  that 
city,  who  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, is  a  gentleman  of  fine  attainments,  who  will  honor  the 
position. 

The  Fourierite  establishment  in  New  Jersey  has  broken  up,  and 
the  property,  which  cost  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  sold  for 
about  half  that  sum.  The  silly  people  who  composed  it  have 
come  back  into  the  world  as  other  people  do. 

A  thing  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  theatricals  recently  occur- 
red at  Sonora,  California.  The  theatre  was  occupied  by  a  politi- 
cal assemblage  till  midnight,  when  the  performance  commenced 
and  did  not  conclude  till  daylight ! 

An  English  clipper  ship,  the  Guiding  Star,  which  sailed  from 
Liverpool  for  Australia  last  January  with  400  emigrants  onboard, 
was  seen  last  off  the  Brazilian  coast.  It  is  supposed  that  she  went 
down  at  sea  with  all  her  passengers  and  crew. 

The  Lafayette  (la.)  Courier  says  that  contracts  have  already 
been  made  for  large  amounts  of  corn,  to  be  delivered  during  the 
winter,  and  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  canals  in  spring,  at 
twmty  cents  per  bushel. 

At  "  Walcott"  village,  on  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri Railroad,  lots  are  selling  freely  at  S40  to  $250,  each  it  feet 
by  150  feet,  land  which,  four  years  ago,  cost  SI  25  per  acre.  Such 
is  the  influence  of  railroads  on  real  estate  in  the  West. 

A  lad  but  seven  years  of  age  attempted  to  drown  a  little  girl  of 
three  years  at  Utica,  lately.  The  young  rascal's  head  and  con- 
duct arc  said  to  furnish  a  complete  defence  of  the  system  of  phre- 
nology, his  organ  of  destructiveness  being  as  immoderately  devel- 
oped as  the  propensity  is  ungovernable. 

The  Newburyport  Herald  says: — "Mrs.  Johnson,  whose  late 
financial  operations  waked  up  our  merchants  and  baukmen,  is  the 
same  woman  that  Colonel  Fremont's  wife's  sister  fired  the  pistol 
at  in  Panama  for  allowing  too  free  use  of  her  tongue  in  relation 
to  private  matters." 

The  Frankfort  Post  Gazette  states  that  the  success  of  the  allies 
has  produced  a  deep  impression  in  central  Germany.  "  The  Ger- 
man press,"  it  declares,  "from  the  Elder  to  Luxumburg,  and  from 
Tilsit  to  Trieste,  looks  on  the  victory  of  the  western  powers  as 
the  triumph  of  a  principle,  and  as  an  evident  and  visible  sign  of 
Divine  justice." 

A  Nantucket  whaling  vessel  has  discovered  a  new  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  situated  about  250  miles  south  of 
Desolation  Island,  and  the  ship  which  encountered  it  took  from 
it,  in  less  than  a  week's  time,  400  barrels  of  sea  elephant  oil.  Two 
other  ships  arc  said  to  be  now  in  course  of  preparation  to  return 
thither  for  the  purposu  of  profiting  by  this  valuable  discovery. 

A  curious  law  question  has  arisen  in  London.  A  man  proposed 
to  a  lady,  was  accepted,  but  not  fulfilling  his  promise,  is  now  pro- 
secuted. It  turns  out,  however,  that  he  had  a  wife,  and  couldn't 
marry,  although  "  Barkis  was  willin'."  The  question  therefore 
arises,  "  what  damage  docs  a  lady  sustain  in  not  being  married  to 
a  married  man  '." 

The  statement  that  Marshal  Radetzky  is  the  oldest  general  in 
Europe  is  contradicted.  That  distinction  is  claimed  by  General 
Despeaux,  of  the  French  service,  aged  94,  who  entered  in  the 
army  in  1770,  was  appointed  general  of  brigade  in  1793,  and  gene- 
ral of  divison  in  the  following  year;  so  that  he  is  a  general  of  61 
years'  standing,  while  Marshal  Radetzky,  aged  89,  is  only  of  50 
years'  standing. 

A  gentleman,  recently  from  Europe, tells  the  following  story: — 

"  Mons. ,  of  Paris,  who  is  not  an  imperialist,  had  a  tine  but 

very  savage  dog,  which  he  named  Sevastopol.  On  being  asked 
the  reason  for  giving  his  dog  such  a  singular  name,  replied,  '  Be- 
cause it  can't  be  taken.'  Whereupon  the  owner  of  the  dog  was 
promptly  arrested  lor  his  disloyal  belief."  This  is  as  bad  as  the 
times  of  the  old  French  regime,  when  Lettrcs  da  Cachet  were  in 
fashion. 

By  the  last  advices  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  we  learn  that 
the  legislature  has  reduced  the  duty  on  French  brandies,  thus 
clearing  the  way  for  a  re-arrangement  of  the  treaty  with  France, 
and  that  a  treaty,  establishing  reciprocal  free  trade  in  all  products 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  United  States,  has  just  been  con- 
cluded. The  island  of  New  Caledonia,  in  the  Pacific,  has  been 
formally  declared  part  of  the  colonial  domain  of  the  French 
empire. 

A  shoemaker  of  Middlcton,  England,  lately  undertook,  for  a 
small  wager,  to  wheel  a  barrow  to  the  West  Pits  Colliery,  a  dis- 
tance of  eleven  miles,  and  back  again,  with  a  weight  of  not  less 
than  two  ewt.  of  coals,  which  feat  he  accomplished  in  twelve  hours. 
He  started  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  returned  about  four  or  half 
four  in  the  afternoon,  having  travelled  twenty-two  miles  of 
hilly  road,  one-half  of  which  he  was  wheeling  a  weight  of  seven- 
teen and  a  half  stone.  He  seemed  to  accomplish  his  task  with 
great  case. 


JFordgn  Jtcms. 


There  have  recently  been  placed  in  the  Paris  exhibition  live  fish, 
salmon,  eels  and  trout,  which  arc  the  result  of  artificial  fecunda 
tion. 

The  Moniteur  estimates  the  French  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
final  assault  upon  Sebastopol  at  7000,  whi.e  military  men  at  Paris 
count  it  10,000  at  least. 

M.  Poitevin,  the  asronaut,  recently  made  an  ascent  at  Marseilles 
in  the  presence  of  200,00')  persons.  His  wife  made  a  descent  in 
a  parachute  very  successfully. 

Racing  in  old  England  is  growing  out  of  date  among  the  re- 
spectable classes,  and  the  nobility  are  now  patronizing  regattas, 
boat  rowing,  etc. 

Messrs.  Longman  make  the  following  announcements: — Mr. • 
Macaulay's  continuation  of  the  "  History  of  England"  is  in  the 
printer's  hands,  and  will  be  published  before  I  hi  istmas. 

Dining  Queen  Victoria's  stay  in  Paris,  the  jewellers  admit  they 
sold  more  thin  during  the  whole  year  1854.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  seven  hundred  thousand  visitors  spent  at  least  three  millions 
of  dollars  in  ten  days. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  congratulated  Queen  Victoria  and 
Louis  Napoleon  on  the  success  of  the  allies,  and  in  all  probability, 
to  carry  out  his  attempt  to  sit  on  three  stools,  will  offer  his  sym- 
pathy to  the  Russian  emperor. 

A  letter  from  Florence  in  a  London  paper  gives  terrible  accounts 
of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera.     It  is  asserted   that  eleven  thoi 
persons  were  carried  off  by  the  disease  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust.    The  population  of  the  city,   which    usually  averages   one 
hundred  thousand,  was  thinned  down  to  sixty  thousand. 

Nesselrode  asserts,  over  his  own  signature,  that  the  Turks  have 
lost  in  the  present  war  100,1100  men,  the  French  40,000,  and  the 
English  30,000.  A  Russian  official  statement  some  time  sinco 
admitted  their  own  loss  at  200,000,  and  five  hundred  thousaud 
will  not  probably  cover  the  total. 

Leonard  Maelzel,  inventor  of  the  metronome,  automaton  chess 
player,  and  panbarmonica  (composed  of  forty  two  automaton  mu- 
sicians, which  executed  all  the  great  musical  scores,  especially 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  Gluek's  Iphigcnie  en  Aulide,  and  Spon- 
tini's  Vestalc),  died  on  the  7th  September,  in  Vienna,  aged  79. 
He  was  born  in  Ratisbon,  in  1770. 
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Sanos  of  ©olb. 


....   He  who  submits  to  follow,  is  not  made  to  precede — Fuieli. 

....  There  will  be  no  more  great  statesmen  ;  there  will  be  only 
men  more  or  less  linked  to  events. — Balzac. 

....  Things  came  to  Raffaellc  and  Shakspcarc  ;  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Milton  came  to  things. — Fust  li. 

....  Bid  that  welcome  which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  pun- 
ish it,  seeming  to  bear  it  lightly. — Studs/Hare. 

Shakspearc  is  to  Sophocles  what  the  incessant  flashes  of  a 
tempestuous  night  are  to  daylight. — Fuseli. 

...  If,  under  all  circumstances,  a  man  does  not  go  round  facts 
or  ideas,  to  examine  them  under  their  various  aspects,  tliis  man  is 
incomplete,  feeble,  and  in  danger  of  perishing. — Balzar. 

For  the  credit  of  virtue  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  great- 
est evils  which  befall  mankind  are  caused  by  their  crimes. — La 
Rochefoucauld. 

....  Oft,  what  seems  a  trifle,  a  mere  nothing,  by  itself,  in  some 
nice  situations,  turns  the  scale  of  fate,  and  rules  the  most  impor- 
tant actions. — Thomson. 

....  Deference  often  shrinks  and  withers  as  much  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  intimacy,  as  the  sensitive  plant  does  upon  the  touch  of 
one's  finger. — SAenstoni 

....  The  thing  in  the  world  I  am  most  afraid  of  is  fear;  and 
with  good  reason,  that  passion  alone,  in  the  trouble  of  it,  exceed- 
ing all  other  accidents. — Montaigne. 

....  The  sadness  engendered  by  the  overthrow  of  all  our  hopes 
is  a  malady,  and  often  causes  death.  It  will  not  be  one  of  the 
slightest  occupations  of  our  present  physiology  to  seek  by  what 
ways  and  means  a  thought  succeeds  in  producing  the  same  disor- 
ganization as  a  poison. — Balzac. 

....  By  the  disposition  of  a  stupendous  wisdom,  moulding  to- 
gether the  great  mysterious  incorporation  of  the  human  race,  the 
whole,  at  one  time,  is  never  old,  or  middle-aged,  or  young  ;  but  in 
a  condition  of  unchangeable  constancy,  moves  on  through  the 
varied  tenor  of  perpetual  decay,  fall,  renovation,  and  progression. 
— Burke. 


Joker's  Bubget. 


A  wag  thus  eulogizes  his  musical  attainments  : — "  I  know  two 
tunes,  the  one  is  Auld  Lang  Syne,  and  the  other  isn't — I  always 
sing  the  latter." 

A  man  advertises  for  "  competent  persons  to  undertake  the  sale 
of  a  new  medicine,"  and  adds  that  it  will  be  profitable  for  the 
umh  rtaker. 

Wendell  Holmes,  being  told  of  an  immense  land  slide,  said  he 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  announcement,  because  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  report. 

A  young  thief,  who  was  charged  with  picking  pockets,  demurred 
to  the  indictment,  because  he  had  never  'zactly  picked  them,  he 
always  took  them  as  they  came. 

"  They  say  you  arc  rather  fond  of  a  glass  of  wine  occasionally," 
said  Neal  Dow,  to  a  jolly  acquaintance.  "  That's  slanderous  and 
unjust,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  they  should  say  a  bottle." 

Man,  says  the  anatomist,  changes  entirely  every  seven  years  ; 
"  therefore,"  says  Jones,  "  my  tailor  should  not  ask  me  tor  the 
bill  I  contracted  in  1848 — I  am  not  the  same  person — hence  I  owe 
him  nothing." 

Cause  and  Effect. — Two  gentlemen  happening  to  meet,  the  one 

observed  :  "  So  our  friend ,  the  attorney,  is  dead."     "  Yes, 

and  I  hear  he  left  very  few  effects."  "It  could  not  be  otherwise  ; 
he  had  very  few  causes." 

An  imaginative  Irishman  gave  utterance  to  this  lamentation : 
"I  returned  to  the  halls  of  my  fathers  by  night,  and  I  found  them 
in  ruius  I  I  cried  aloud,  'My  fathers,  where  are  they?'  and  echo 
responded,  '  Is  that  you,  Palhrick  McGlathery  V  " 

A  gentleman  of  the  bar  in  Ireland,  walking  one  day  with  a 
friend,  who  was  extremely  precise  in  pronunciation,  the  latter  hcar- 
eurosity  for  "  curiosity,"  exclaimed  : 
"How  that  feller  murders  the  English  language  I"  "  It  isn't  mur- 
der  it  is  mayhem,"  said  the  other ;  "  he  has  ouly  knocked  au  1 
out." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVKRTISKKS.—  One  page  <">'y  »f 
•r.cnts.     The    im- 
mense circulation  of  the  PlOTOBLU. (being  mrM 
drrA  thousand  of  advertise- 

ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  puhlic.  Another  f:ict 
which  gnatlj  enhanoefl  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  m  an 
advertising  medium  la,  that  it  i  ;*.n<l  not  de- 

stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  hound  up  every 
six  months,  ao  that  e:u-l>  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inndt  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
IV  a'lcrrtisrr's  business  for  years  to  come. 

E7""TKRM8  fob  Advertising.  —  Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publish* r  and  Prt,,-,rietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  riromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TTNTTED  STATES  CLUB  AGENCY. 

THE  undersigned,  having  made  arrangements  with  the 
Publishers,  oiler  to  furnish  an>  t*o  of  the  following 
publications   for  S-)    being   a  discount  of  twenty- n 
tent,  from  the  price  per  single  eopjr  : 

BOSTON— The  American  Union,  the  Olive  Branch,  the 

Weekly  Traveller,  the  W«  "h.  the  True  Flag. 

■■:.  the  Yankee  1'rivateer,  Ameri- 

the  Weekly  Journal,  aud 

the  American  Weekly  Bee. 

NEW  YORK — The  Scientific  American,  Journal,  and 
the  Weekly  Tribune. 

ROCUKSTKIt,  New  York— Moore's  Rural  New  Y'orker. 
PHILADELPHIA— Saturday  Evening  Post,  McMakln's 
us  Ladies'  National  Magazine, 
and  Arthur's  Home  Magazine. 

cither  of  the  above,  and  one  copy  of  either  of  the 
fallen  lines  for  fS 

PHILADELPHIA — Oodey's     Lady's    Book,    Graham's 
Mag'i 

IV  YORK— Harper's  New  Monthly. 
Any  i  I  Monthlies  fi 

mthliesand  twoof  the  Weeklies  for  85. 
'woof  the  Monthlies  and  (tne  of  the  Weeklies  lor 

one  of  the  Weeklies  and  uither  of  the  follow 

■  »'',  the 
Penological  Journal,  the 
lournal— for 

<i«   Weekly   Pli  t.iri.il   Drawing-Room  Coin- 
83  75,  or  the 
the  Monthli 

lit   t.i  dilferent  addresses,  and  to 
desired   liv  those  getting  up  tho 
ns  to  clubs  of  single   subscriptions  will 
.:  ibr  the  Mod 

tcrlptions  received  for  the  Magn/ines  at  ?3  — 

per  annum — SI  for  six  months. 

We  warrant  the  reception  regularly  of  all  publications 

for  to  us. 
N.  11.     All   publications  will  be  forwarded  from   the 
.-.  of  publication. 
'tsh  in  advance. 
Lge  Stamps  may  be  sent  for  fractional  parts  of  a 
dollar. 

imen  copies  of  any  of  the  papers  on  our  list  sent,  if 

All  publications  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lid  for. 

rs  and  others  are  respectfully  requested  to 
act  as  Agents.    Addre.s 

K.  A.  NORRIS  It,  Co., 
dot  10  Olive  Branch  Office,  Boston. 

VISIT  OAK  HALL, 

—rat — 

PIONEER  CLOTHING  HOUSE, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  BOSTON,  MASS..  IN  1S41. 

GENTLEMEN'S,  YOUTH'S,  AND  LITTLE  CHILDREN'S 

CLOTHING,  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

HATS,  CAPS,  ETC.,  OF  EVESY  VARIETY,  AT 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

This  House,  which  fully  sustains  it.-,  enviable  position. 
is  daily  receiving  large  supplies  of  recently  manufactured 

SEASONABLE  CLOTHING. 

Denier  it  citizens  will  find  every- 

thing to  meet  their  demands,  at 

PRICES   DEFYING   COMPETITION. 

utfl  are  reminded  that  the  spacious  rotunda  is  de- 
YOted  to  the  sale  of 

BOY'S    CLOTHING    ONLY. 

uient  Rooms  aud  every  facility  may  here  be  found 

FITTING  GARMENTS  TO  CHILDREN. 

Ho9.  28,  30,  32,  34,  36  and  38  NORTH  STKEET, 
oct  27       2t       BOSTON,  MASS. 

LYON'S  IvATHAlRON. 

Ti  have  proclaimed  this  article  to  be.  by  far, 
the  cleanest  aud    most  delightful  preparation  ever 
aid  from  their  verdict  in  such  matters  there  is  no 
Their  decision  is  certainly  well  grounded,  for  its 
Id    restoring,  preserving  and  bcautify- 
clesinsing  it  from  d.mdruffand  all  other  im- 
■  »;  curing  nervous  headache, etc. ;  together  with  its 
ul  perfume,  and  its  perfect  cleanness  aud  delicacy 
of  the  great  care  taken  in   its  preparation), 
I    the   most  universally  popular  article  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.     Still  sold  by  all   respectable  dealers 
for  only  25  ceutt.     Be  sure  and  ask  for  LYON'S  Katuai- 
kon,  to  avoid  valueless  imitations. 

ilKATU,  WXNKOOP  &  Co..  Proprietors, 
nov  10  G3  Liberty  St  ,  New  York. 

MOORE  &  CROSBY, 

PRINTERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS,  ENGRAVERS, 

1  Water,  and  180  rVAWiMOTOM  Sts.,  BOSTON. 

Work,  from  either  TYl'E.  STONE,  or  COPPER  PLATE, 

executed  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  reasonable  terms, 

L     Manufacturers  will  find  this 

-t  place  to  obtain  Plain  and  Fancy  Labels.    Cower 

Plata  Cabts  engraved  and   printed  in  a  superb  manner. 

They  would  call  particular  attention  at  tins  season  to  the 

new  style  of  FANCY  BALL  PAPKK  and  CARDS,  imported 

expressly  for  them,  which  they  will  be  happy  to  print  in 

taeir  superior  styles,  or  sell  to  the  trade.         4t        nov  3 

Iu  want  employment,  send  at  once  for  Mr.  Sears' 
CIRCULAR  TO  BOOK  AGENT 3.    Our  publications  are 

Address  ROBERT 
BEARS,  Publisher,  181  William  St..  New  York.     4t     n  3 

WANTED! 

THE  subscriber  wishes  to  employ  an  agent  in   each 
town  and  city  of  the  Union,  to  engage  in  a  very  pro- 
fitable business.     Only  $6  capital  required,  and  anything 
like  an  efficient  agent  can  make  from  ^3  to  5510  per  day. 
All  information  will  be  given  by  addressing 
oct  27  4fr        II.  E.  QBAT  ES,  Weatboro1,  Mass. 

DUSSELDORF  GALLERY,  497  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK.  The  best  gallery  of  Paintings  nowon 
exhibition  on  this  continent.  Open  Daily— single  admis- 
sion  25  cents;  season  tickets,  50  cents.        2t       nov  10 

HOIjLOVWVS  OINTMENT  is  invaluable  for  the 
cure  of  bad  legs,  bad  breasts,  sores  and  wound:  even 
of  thirty  years'  standing ;  case*  that  have  been  long  con- 
b!  tered  as  past  all  cure  readily  yield  to  its  wonderful  effi- 
ciency, nov  10 


FIRST    PREMIUM    MELODEONS. 

I  BED. 

S.  1).  &  M.  W.  SMITH 

LLY  call  the  attend  public  to  their 

IMPROVED  otBLODXOKB,  constantly  OQ  exhibition    at   their 
Wareic 

No.  417  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

By  means  of  a  new  method  of  vowing  known  only  to 
ive  succeeded  In  removing  the  harsh 
and  buzzing  sound  which  formerly  characterized  the  in- 
strument, and  rendering  the  tones  roll,  clear  and  organ- 
like.  The  action  l«  prompt  and  reliable,  enabling  the  per- 
former to  execute  the  most  rapid  music  without  b 
the  tone*.    The  swell  is  arranged  to  give  great  expn 

The  manufacturers  received  the  First  Premium  over  all 
at  the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association;  also,  at  the  Metropolitan  Mechan- 
ics1 Fair,  held  at  Washington,  D.  0. 

For  the  Parlor.  Instruments  are  furnished  at  prices 
varying  from  I 

Larger  Instruments,  with  two  banks  of  keys,  for  small 
churches  and  chapels,  ^200. 

This  last  instrument,  known  as  the  ORGAN  HARMO- 
NIUM, has  hem  essentially  improved  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
and  they  have  secured  a  patent  therefor. 

□A  who  wish  to  hire  Melodeons  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chasing at  the  end  of  the  year,  run  have  the  lent  credited 

as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money,      tf     sept  29 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN   &,  CO., 

(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Ball  &  Co.,) 
No.  22G  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS..  BOSTON, 

IMPORTKR8  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  ffatehi 

elry.     Military    and 

offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 

consisting  iu  part  of 

the  following:  i 

Deva  Watches  and  flocks,  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plate,)  Wares, 
Bronzes.  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
I  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Hue  Jew- 
elry.   Signofthe  Golden  Eagle.    s8 

[ESTABLISHED  IN   1780.] 

PREMIUM    CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAKER  &,  Co.'s 

American.  Fremh.  Homoeopathic 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate;  Prepared 
Cocoa;  Broma;  Cocoa  Paste;  Cocoa 
Soluble,  Homoeopathic  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa  ;  I  ;  Crack- 

ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc. 

Those  articles  arc  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.     They  allay  rather 
Leaf.  Flower  and  Fruit )  *naa  Induce  the  nervous  excite- 
of  th  :,  a  (  ■»•»*  attendant  upon   the  use  ol 

p0{f  0},  \  tea  or    coffee,   and    are    n 

mended  by  lira.  Warren.  Jack- 
son, Hay  ward,  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

For   sale  by  all  the  principal  Grocers    in    the    I 
States,  and    by  their  agents,  I>.  ('.  Murray,  New  York, 
Grant  &  Twells.  Philadelphia,  T.  V.  Rruudige,  Baltimore, 
Kennett  &  Dudley.  Cincinnati. 
oct 6     tf     WALTER  BAKElt&Co.,DoRCRF.8TiiR,MA83. 


NKW  and  successful  Method  Ol  curing  Gi  WSUMJfTXON 
and  all  other  SCR< 
Dr.  L.  II.  WRIGHTS  BCROKULOI  3  ANTIDOTE  has 
cured  its  thousands  after  the  last  hope  had  fled.     Try  it, 
and  you  will  not  be  deceived. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  409  Broadway,  New  York; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
Canada.  tf  oct  6 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

DR.  H.  K.  MORRILL,  a  skilful  physician  of  New 
York  city,  in  his  remark?  on  Dyspepsia,  says— The 
most  effectual  medicine  to  improve  the  tone  and  energy 
of  the  stomach,  is  that  prepared  by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Green, 
and  called  the  OXYGENATED  BITTERS. 

1  would  publish  the  recipe  for  preparing  this  valuable 
medicine,  if  I  Knew  what  it  was,  but  as  I  do  not,  I  can 
only  recommend  its  use. 

Its  aitonlshJng  success  in  obstinate  cases  of  Dvspfpsia. 
Asthma,  and  General  Djebiutt  07  Tfll  8T8THf,  places  it 
among  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  medical  science. 
and  has  given  it  a  reputation  far  beyond  any  remedy 
known  for  these  complaints,  in  all  their  various  forms. 

The  OXYGENATED  BITTERS  contain  nothing  which 
can  intoxicate;  and  the  medicine  has  no  similarity  what- 
ever to  the  various  alcoholic  mixtures,  disguised  as  '■  Bit- 
ters, "  being  purely  a  medicinal  compound,  in  which  are 
combined  the  most  valuable  remedial  agents,  and  a  pecu- 
liar oxygenated  property  hitherto  unknown.  It  is  a  mil  1 
and  agreeable  tonic,  removing  all  disagreeable  symptoms, 
and  assisting  nature  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the  impaired 
powers  of  the  system.  Numerous  letters  are  in  possession 
of  the  proprietors,  from  those  who  have  been  cured  or 
greatly  benefited  by  this  medicine. 

SETII  W.  FOWLE  &  Co.,  l&S  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Proprietors.  Sold  by  their  agents  everywhere.     6t    oct  13 

THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 
A    DOMESTIC     STORY. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  R.  BUTLER  LAINO. 

Beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready  and  for  sale  by  all 
the  Booksellers  in  the  United  States. 

CHARLES  H.  DAVIS,  Publisher.  Philadelphia. 
aug  25  3m 

NOISY  CARRIER'S  BOOK  AND  STATIONARY  CO. 

No.  77  LONG  WHARF,  SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Incorporated  according  to  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 

California,  Jan  1,  1856. 

CHARLES  P.  KIMBALL,  President. 

TRUSTEES.—  CHARLES    P.    KlNBALL,    THOMAS   N.    HlBBEX, 

G.  B.  Haywood. 
nov  10  CnARtES  Gaiacar,  Are.it,  NEW  YORK. 

WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Drabghtbmah  and  Engraves 
dpox  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  No. 
129  Washington  Struct,  Boston.  Reference — Ballcu's  Pic- 
torial, eoptf  may  5 

Tj^OK  8AJ.K. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
J?  clear — a  very  nice  article ;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup. 
ply  themselves.    Address  A.  U.,  this  office.         St    j  20 


IMMENSE    SI   <   <  !ESS!1 

THE  CHEAPEST  KAfiiZlHE  US  ME  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  dollar  monthly. 

DESIGNED  FOK    EVERY  AMERICAN    HOME 
Sim  e  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 18G5,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprcevdeuttj  circulation, 
being  po*itivr]y 

A  UERACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

contjtininir  ont  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  ti  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  hx  hundred  pageseach,or 
t  id  it  hundred  pagee  ol  reading  matter  per  unuuui,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Rallou's  Dollar  Monthly  La  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  line  white  paper,  nml  it*  matter  in  run-fully  rom- 
pllod  and  arranged  by  the  handsof  tho  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  ai  connected  »ith 
the  llo.stoii  nn-.s.il'or  murly  filteeu  years,  Ita  pugea contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  in  also  spiced  with  ■  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
timet]  of  peace  aud  wax  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  form ing an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  borne 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  lu  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  tho  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  auy 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratia. 

M.  M.  BALLOU.  Puhhshtr  and  Ptoprittor*, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Drouifield  Sts.,  Boston. 


TUB 

SPORTSMAN'S     PORTFOLIO 

or 
AMEBIC  AN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We   have  just    published  a  valuable  book,  containing 
TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 
GUNNING,    FISHING,    AND    HUNTING, 
in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.     It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.    That  all  may  be  able  to 
this  pictorial  OEM,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE    CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty -five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
Bhall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  ratea. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  v.  ill  seil  rapidly  ou  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sta.,  Boston. 

HURLEY*  S  CELEBRATED  SARSAPARILLA. 

XHK   ONLY  QBNULNE  AND  RFLHELE    EXTRACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CURE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or    Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or   King's 
Kvil.  Affections  of  the  Hones.  Syphilis,  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Cost i von e.-'S,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 

Complaint,  PUee.  Female  Irregularities,  Fi.tula.  Skin  Dis- 

l  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful 
Tonic,  purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
is  nevertheless  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  IIUKLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  St-*.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  in  New  York — Messrs.  Bchieffelin,  Brothers  & 
Co..  and  Druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    Price,  $1  per  bottle ;  six  bottles  for  85. 

may  12  eoply 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGIiE'SCELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 

hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  neatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bogle's  Hede- 
ilONA.  or  Balm  of  Cy therm,  stands  unrivalled  for  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted  to 
be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprietor, 
WW.  BOOLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York;  J. 
Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
Canada;  R.  Hoveudon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St..  Lon- 
don; J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.  eoptf  jan  13 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores"  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
hility,  can  ho  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  $1,  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator,  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
july  7  tf 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hall's  Patent  Powder 
Proof  Locks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851,  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C.  HBRRING  fc  Co., 
Green  Block,  135,  137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York, 
sept  1 

GUN    STORE, 

NO.  30  WASHINGTON  STRErTT,  BOSTON. 
GUNS,  RIFLES  and  PISTOLS,  of  ovcry  pariety,  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  manufactured  to  order.  Sport- 
ing and  IliHe  Powder,  Percussion  Caps.  Powder  Flaskj, 
etc  .  embracing  every  article  belonging  to  the  gun  trade. 
For  sal*  at  very  low  prices  by  J.  IIAP000D. 

nov  3  4t 

ASTH0L0GY! 

NATIVITIES  calculated,  and  advice  offered,  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter,  enclosing  a 
stamp  for  the  answer.  A  Circular  of  Terms,  etc..  will  be 
sent  by  addressing  Prop.  LISTER.  25  LOWELL  ST.,  BOS- 
TON. MASS.     All  Utters  strictly  confidential.  apr28 

BOUND  VOLUMES  ()!•'  THE  VICTORIA!,.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.  Auy  infor- 
mation given  byaddressiDg  this  office,  by  letter,  postpaid 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co. 

HAVE  In  Press,  and  will  publish  daring  the  present 
on,  the  following  brilliant  works  of  net] 
0ASTE.    -1  Story  of  Republican  "Equality.    A  novel  of  ex- 
traordlnary  power,  portraying  society  In 'both  North  and 
South;  anti-slavery  Id  Its  t  nl  without  dwelling 

upon  hackneyed  themes;  as  original  iu  plot  and  Incident 
:im  though  it  were  the  first  of  its  class.     In  one  vol.  12mo. 
-1  26. 

U'OLKSDEN.  A  Nnv  England  tfovel  Rural  Life  In 
New  England  was  never  more  graphically  painted.  And 
f*uch  If  the  variety  of  incident  and  character,  and  no  pol- 
ished Ib  the  style,  that  the  reader,  even  though  not  "  na- 
tive, and  to  the  manor  born."  will  enjoy  iu  perusal  with 
a  hearty  relish.     In  one  vol.,  12mo.     Price,  SI  25. 

COLOMBV  A  Story  of  th"  "Vendetta."  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Prosper  Merimee.  A  Story  of  Corsica, 
of  intcn.«e  interest,  and  wholly  free  from  the  prevailing 
faults  of  F.ench  novelists.  In  one  elegant  lUmo.  volume. 
Price,  $1 

BERKXICE.  An  Autobiographical  Novel  The  touch- 
ing fidelity  to  life  and  nature  which  characterizes  this 
book  will  induce  every  reader  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  veri- 
table history.     In  one  vol.,  12mo.     Price.  SI  25- 

EDITH  WALK  A  New  England  Story.  The  concep- 
tion of  ch  m  cter.  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  story, 
w.mld  Indicates  feminine  anchor.  Vet  the  style  Is  richly, 
not  pe  LantJ  tally,  *  inbroidered  with  learned  allusions  and 
illustration*,  and  there  are  tnices  of  vigor  that  will  sur- 
prise the  reader  into  admiration.  In  one  vol.,  12nio. 
Price,  fl  25. 

THE  NEW  AGE  OF  GOLD:  or,  The  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Jirbert  Dexter  Remain*.  Written  by  himself. 
No  description  would  give  an  idea  of  this  work  without 
spoiling  tne  interest  of  the  Story.  But  it  possesses  extra- 
ordinary merit,  both  In  the  plot,  which  is  novel,  and  in 
the  style,  which  is  s.ngularly  animated.  In  one  vol., 
12ino.     Price,  81  25. 

Also,  a  new  volume  of 

HOOD'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited  by  Epes  Sarcest. 
Compose  1  entirely  Of  Humorous  Poems.  With  an  en- 
graved  Portrait  i  hi*  will  contain  no  poems  published  In 
the  volume  already  Issued,  aud  will  he  sola  separately. 
The  two  volumes  wili  form  the  most  complete  edition  ex- 
tant of  "  Hood's  Poems."  nov  10 


PRINCE    &    CO.'S 

IMPROVED  PATENT  MELODEONS. 

The    Oldest  Establishment   in  the   United  States,  and  the 
iMrgest  in  the  World. 

Between   17,000  and   IK  OOO  of  these  Instruments 

have  been  finished  ami  :uv  now  in  use 

The  latent  improvement  in  our  Melodeons  is  the 
DIVIDED  SWELL, 
Secured  to  us  by  Letters  Patent,  May  22, 1856.  By  means 
of  this  swell,  Solo  Passages  may  be  played  with  the  full 
power  of  the  Instrument,  while  the  arcompanim* nt  is 
soft  and  subdued.  Hereafter,  all  Melodeons  made  by  us 
will  be  furnished  with  this  attachment 

WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 
[Extract  from  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  July  27th.] 
"Messrs.  Prince  &  Co.  could  realize  a  handsome  for- 
tune by  disposing  of  rights  to  other  manufacturers  to  use 
their  Dew  Improvement,  trot  as  they  prefer  to  make  it  a 
feature  in  their  Instruments,  it  can  only  be  obtained  by 
purchasing  one  of  their  manufacture." 

Agents  for  the  sale  of  our  Melodeons  may  be  found  in  all 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Ciii.adas.  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  Co..  Buffalo, 

nov  10  and  87  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

$15,000. 

r*15,000— F1PTEKN  TUOtS.VND  1/0I.LARS   FOR  TEN 
DOLLARS. 

$12,000  -T  rVSLVTS  TUOU3AND  DOLLARS  FOR  EIGHT 
DOLLAR*. 

$7,600— SKVBN    THOUSAND    FIVE   HUNDRED    DOL- 
LARS K)K  FIVELOLLAHS. 

Address  SAMUEL     SWAN, 

oct  20  Atlanta.  Oa.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM  C0MPAM0X. 

[LATE  OLEASONS  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  event*  of  the 
day.  It*  columns  lire  devoU'd  to  original  tik'S.  (.ketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  amerk-an  aitiioiis.  and  the  cream 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  si.icc-a 
with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  \z  bemttif till  y  illustrated 
with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artihts, 
of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  of  men  aud  manners,  altogether  making  a 
paper  entirely  original  in  thiscountry.  Its  pages  contain 
views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of  not©  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  tho  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fino  and  accurate  portraits  of 
every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  aud  lemale. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year S3  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "    10  00 

10  "  "      "    2000 

Any  person  sending  na  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

*,*  One  copy  of  Tbe  Flag  or  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  11allou'3  PiCTOEiAL,  together,  84  per  annum. 

Published  every  Satuedat,  by        M.  It.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Streets,  Boston 

WHoi-t.&ALt:  A..L.NTS. — S.  rrenfh.  121  Nsaaau  M..  New 
York;  A.  \i "inch.  116  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore ;  A.  C.  Bagley,  cor- 
ner of  4th  anil  Sycamore  Sts.,  Cincinnati;  J.  A.  hoys,  43 
Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit;  E.  K.  "Woodward,  corner  of 
4th  and  Chesnut  Sts.,  St.  Louis;  Samuel  Ringgold,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky;  Trubner  &  Co.,  12  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  monil  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  talcs,  written  ex- 
pressly lor  the  piper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian, 
questions,  it  Is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatli  ;illy  a  PAPER  POR  rB2  UlLUON,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  tho  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  tho 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  i*  of  tub 
mammoth  s:zt:,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  ol  the 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corp*  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  oan 
suggest,  brining  an  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  fin  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  piper 
in  tho  Union, with  the  exception  of  "Ualloui  rictoii-1"' 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVA 

1  subscriber,  ono  year ?2  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "     

10  »  »•      «    

Any  person  sending  ns  it  the  last 

■ 
One  copy  of  The  ?lao  ok  our  Union,  m  .  one  copy  of 
R  LLLOO-fl  IMctorul,  64  00  per  annum.     1  nbllslied  every 
8atck;.ay.  by  M.  M    UAi  I 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  ItromuVld  -■*  ,  Lortuu. 
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STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

The  fine  picture  on  this  page  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by 
Billings,  and  exhibits  the  usual  grace  and  felicity  of  his  pencil. 
The  device  of  the  State  arms  is  a  "  lone  star."  On  one  side  of 
the  picture  is  seen  an  Indian  on  horseback  shooting  a  buffalo,  and 
on  the  other  a  train  of  settlers,  both  characteristic  of  the  State. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  among  the  fiercest 
and  most  warlike  tribes  encountered  by  the  Spanish  adventurers. 
Prior  to  1690,  there  was  a  small  French  colony  here,  but  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1810,  the  North  American 
provinces  of  Mexico  revolted  against  the  Spanish  crown.  The 
settlers  of  Texas,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  from  the  United 
Status,  weary  of  the  constant  revolutions  of  Mexico,  asserted  their 
independence,  and  finally  achieved  it  by  the  battle  of  SaH  Jacinto 


in  1836,  in  which  a  handful  of  Texan  riflemen  defeated  a  vastly 
superior  force,  commanded  by  General  Santa  Anna,  the  "Napo- 
leon of  the  southwest."  In  1845,  Texas  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  State  is  of 
irregular  form,  and  embraces  an  area  of  about  237,320  square 
miles.  The  existing  constitution  of  the  State  is  wise  and  liberal. 
A  constitutional  provision  provides  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  and  Texas  has  many  respectable  educational  institutions. 
The  revenues  of  the  State  are  estimated  at  $110,000,  and  the 
average  annual  expenditures  at  SI  00,000.  The  surface  varies 
greatly,  being  very  mountainous  in  the  west,  and  sloping  down 
towards  the  seacoast.  A  large  part  of  the  area  is  exceedingly 
fertile  and  productive.  The  prairie  region  is,  perhaps,  the  richest. 
The  State  is  well  wooded  throughout,  its  sylva  embracing  oak, 


hickory,  elm,  walnut,  sycamore,  cedar,  pine,  etc.  Fruits,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  tropics,  and  every  variety 
of  vegetable,  are  easily  raised.  The  great  staple  is  cotton.  Grain 
crops  thrive  well.  Rice  and  tobacco  are  cultivated,  as  well  as  the 
sugar  cane.  Indigo,  vanilla  and  various  medicinal  shrubs  are 
among  the  natural  productions.  The  noblest  river  of  the  State 
is  the  Rio  Grande,  1800  miles  long.  The  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion prevails  among  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  settlers,  bnt 
the  Catholics  are  largely  outnumbered  by  other  denominations  of 
Christians.  The  population  at  the  last  census  was  212,592.  The 
climate  is  said  to  be  remarkably  healthy.  The  wet  and  dry  sea- 
sons constitute  the  winter  and  summer ;  the  former  lasu  from 
December  to  March,  and  the  latter  comprehending  spring,  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 
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[Written  for  B&llou'a  Pictorial] 
OR, 

BARB A HI  GO    THE    STRANGER. 

A  TALE  OF  MILAN  EUKING  TEE  MIBELE  AGES. 

DY    AUSTIN    C.    I1URDICK. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    FinST    SHADOW. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Milan  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy.  It  had  become  the 
centre,  or  capital,  of  Lombardy,  and  held  sway  over  sixteen 
cities  which  had  before  been  independent  republics.  For  many 
years  there  had  been  strife  and  discord  in  Milan  over  the  ducal 
throne,  and  this  had  been  mostly  confined  to  two  houses — the 
Visconti  and  the  Delia  Torra  ;  but  the  Visconti  now  ruled,  and 
the  power  of  that  house  was  so  firmly  established  that  the  rest  of 
the  nobles,  save  the  Delia  Torra,  gave  in  their  allegiance.  Bar- 
nabas Visconti  wore  the  ducal  crown,  and  his  power  was  gradu- 
ally extending  on  all  hands,  his  house  having  planted  its  rulers 
even  upon  the  confines  of  Tuscany.  He  laughed  to  scorn  now 
all  opposition,  and  stood  proudly  up  among  the  great  ones  of 
earth,  respected  by  many,  and  feared  by  the  rest. 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  gilding  the  domes  and 
spires  of  Milan,  and  an  hundred  golden  crosses  were  flashing 
hack  the  dazzling  beams,  when  within  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
ducal  palace  stood  a  man  with  whom  we  have  much  to  do.  He 
was  a  tall,  stout  man,  broad  and  muscular  in  his  build,  and  with 
a  head  such  as  could  only  belong  to  a  remarkable  man.  His 
hair  was  thick,  and  would  have  curled,  had  the  straggling  locks 
been  gathered  up,  but  now  they  twisted  about  his  brow  and  tem- 
ples, not  unlike  bent  and  crumpled  quills.  The  hair  was  mostly 
black,  though  here  and  th;re  a  line  of  silver  was  perceptible. 
The  beard,  which  was  unshaved,  curled  closely  about  the  cheeks 
and  chin,  while  the  moustache  was  the  only  thing  that  seemed 
to  be  arranged  with  any  sort  of  regard  to  neatness  and  taste. 
His  brow  was  broad  and  heavy,  his  eyes  black  and  deep,  his 
cheek  bones  prominent,  his  nose  large  and  full,  and  his  lips, 
though  somewhat  thick,  were  yet  so  closely  compressed  that  they 
seemed  hard  and  thin. 

The  man's  dress  consisted  of  a  pair  of  hose  of  buff  velvet,  a 
short  doublet  of  purple,  and  over  this  v-as  a  broad  mantle  of  the 
most  gaudy  crimson.  About  the  neck  he  wore  a  chain  of  gold  so 
massive  that  it  seemed  almost  a  burden,  and  upon  the  end  of 
this  chain  depended  a  broad,  heavy  seal,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
old  kings  of  Lombardy.  This  regal  seal  he  generally  carried  in 
his  hand  when  engaged  in  thought  or  perplexing  conjecture.  His 
sword,  which  hung  by  a  wide  band  of  gold  from  a  belt  of  crim- 
son stuff,  was  long  and  heavy,  with  a  hilt  of  jewelled  gold. 

Such  was  Barnabas  Visconti,  the  Duke  of  Milan.  By  heredi- 
tary right,  he  was  a  prince,  and  though  no  duchy  had  been  form- 
ally established,  yet  the  proud  and  victorious  noble  claimed  the 
title,  and  had  it  recognized. 

The  chamber  wherein  the  duke  stood  was  broad  and  lofty,  and 
sumptuously  furnished.  He  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  but  he  at  length  stopped  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
heavy  crimson  arras  which  hung  upon  one  end  of  the  place,  and 
beyond  which  there  had  been  the  hum  of  female  voices. 
[see  esgravino  ] 

The  duke's  face  wore  a  dark  frown,  and  his  hand  clutched  the 
broad  seal  with  more  than  usual  force  and  expression.  He  lis- 
tened a  few  moments  more,  and  then  he  raised  the  arras  and 
passed  through  to  the  apartment  beyond,  where  sat  two  females. 
The  eldest  of  these  was  Silvia  Visconti,  the  wife  of  the  duke. 
She  was  a  noble-looking  woman,  somewhere  about  eight-and- 
forty  years  of  age,  and  still  beautiful  and  lovely.  Her  hair  was 
still  black  and  glossy,  her  eyes  still  bright  and  full,  and  her  face 
still  fresh  and  fair.  Age  had  only  served  to  give  tone  and  char- 
acter to  a  countenance  which  must  in  early  youth  have  been  an 
index  to  a  light,  joyous  and  thoughtless  soul.  She  was  all  gen- 
tleness and  goodness,  and  generally  meek  and  forbearing  with 
those  she  loved.  But  she  could  be  roused,  for  she  possessed  a 
firm  will,  and  a  good  degree  of  courage.  Silvia  was  a  widow 
when  the  duke  made  her  his  wife,  her  first  husband  having  been 
a  prince  of  Verona. 

The  second  female  was  not  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the 
striking  likeness  she  bore  to  the  duchess  would  at  once  point  her 
out  as  a  child  of  Silvia.  And  so  she  was,  though  the  duke  was 
not  her  father.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  first  husband.  She 
was  tall — taller  tlian  most  girls  of  her  age, — but  yet  so  admirably 
proportioned  that  the  artist  could  not  have  given  in  the  tenth 
part  of  an  inck  of  her  stature  for  fear  of  spoiling  a  bust  which 
was  now  perfect.  She  was  in  truth  a  noble-looking  woman,  and 
as  beautiful  as  she  was  noble.  Her  raven  hair,  which  grew  in 
gentle  waves,  was  only  confined  behind  by  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
and  her  dress,  which  was  of  white  silk,  was  without  ornament, 
save  the  broad,  crimson  girdle  which  encircled  her  waist.  There 
was  pride  in  her  handsome  face,  but  nothing  of  haughtiness. 
Love  and  truth  beamed  there,  and  affection  had  set  its  seal  upon 
her.  She  lived  for  those  who  loved  her,  and  found  joy  only 
while  all  whom  she  loved  were  happy.  The  duke  loved  her  as 
though  she  were  his  own  child,  and  made  her  bear  his  own  name. 
Yet  that  love  was  not  such  as  makes  a  gentle  heart  bound  with 
joyousness,  for  it  was  formal  and  exacting.  It  came  from  a  bosom 
of  iron,  which  only  the  most  deep  emotions  could  move.     The 


duke  could  love  as  deeply  as  any  man,  but  love  had  no  power  to 
soften  bis  wrath  when  once  aroused. 

Both  the  duchess  and  her  child  started  when  they  saw  the  dnkc 
enter,  and  an  expression  of  fear  stood  upon  their  faces.  Visconti 
gazed  upon  them  a  few  moments  in  silence  with  a  look  of  doubt, 
and  when  be  spoke  his  tone  was  one  of  anxious  inquiry. 

"  Signora,''  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  have  not  been  playing  the 
eavesdropper,  but  )et  I  heard  a  few  words  just  now  which  have 
filled  me  with  apprehension.  You  wero  speaking  to  Julia  of 
Francesco  Delia  Torre,  were  you  not  ?" 

"  I  was,  signor,"  replied  the  duchess,  revealing  her  effort  to 
appear  calm. 

"And  what  were  you  saying  ?" 

"  Surely,  signor,  you  would  not  pry  into  all  our  private  con- 
versation." 

"  Not  such  as  is  safe  to  remain  private  ;  but  concerning  a  child 
of  the  house  of  Delia  Torre,  there  can  be  no  privacy  between 
you  and  me.  I  came  into  yonder  room  on  my  way  to  the  hall, 
and  there  I  stopped  to  think  a  while  upon  this  matter  which  has 
just  turned  up  from  the  interference  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  my 
affairs.  I  heard  your  voice,  and  I  heard  Julia's  in  answer — or 
her  voice,  and  yours  in  answer — and  the  words  were  strange. 
They  fell  with  a  startling  jar  upon  my  ear.  But  I  may  have 
misunderstood.  You  spoke  of  the  young  marquis,  Francesco 
Delia  Torre.     What  was't  you  said  ?  ' 

"  Let  Julia  retire,  signor,  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

"  Not  so,  signora  ;  Julia  is  interested — so  she  shall  remain. 
Now  what  was't  you  said  ?" 
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It  was  some  moments  l>eforc  the  duchess  answered.  She 
gazed  into  Julia's  face,  and  found  the  tears  already  gathering  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  felt  her  own  heart  beating  tumultuously ;  but 
she  strove  to  gather  her  composure,  and  at  length,  in  tremulous 
accents,  she  said  : 

"  You  know,  my  lord,  how  truly  and  fondly  Francesca  loves 
our  gentle  Julia." 

"Ay.  Go  on,"  uttered  the  duke,  whilo  the  cloud  upon  his 
brow  deepened. 

"And  you  know  how  fondly  Julia  loves  him  in  return.  They 
have  been  intimate  from  childhood.  Even  while  Julia  was  but 
a  prattling  babe,  Francetco,  then  a  stout  boy,  used  to  laugh  and 
play  with  her,  and  as  years  passed  on,  and  their  understanding 
grew,  they  learned  to  love  with  a  love  more  fervent  and  deep.  A 
few  j  ears  ago,  before  you  took  me  from  my  home  in  Verona,  the 
youthful  marquis  was  our  constant  companion,  and  he  and  Julia 
lived  in  each  other's  love.  He  asked  me  then  if  he  might  have 
my  child  for  his  own  wife.  I  knew  that  he  was  noble  and  virtu- 
ous, true  and  generous,  and  that  his  love  was  as  pure  as  heaven 
itself.  I  knew,  too,  that  my  child  loved  him  with  the  whole  ardor 
and  strength  of  her  virgin  soul,  and  I  told  him  that  when  a  few 
more  years  should  have  passed  away — when  Julia  should  have 
become  more  firm  in  physical  and  mental  life — he  should  ask  me 
again  and  I  would  not  say  to  him  nay,  if  both  their  loves  were 
still  the  same.  Those  years  have  passed — the  maiden  has  grown 
to  be  a  noble  woman — and  Francesco  Delia  Torre  has  asked  me 
if  I  remembered  my  promise." 

"  Has  he  been  here  V  asked  the  duke,  sternly. 

"  He  has.     He  came  yesterday." 

"  While  I  was  away  ?" 

"  Yes — you  chanced  to  be  away ;  but  he  knew  it  not  when  he 
came." 


"And   he  asked   you  for  your  daughter's   hand  the  second 
time  1" 
"  Ho  did." 

"And  your  answer?" 

"  I  told  him  that  he  had  my  consent  fully  and  freely." 
"  Did  he  ask  concerning  me  ?"  the  duke  asked,  in  a  low,  hoarse 
whisper. 
"  He  did." 

"  And  what  said  you  V 

"  He  feart  d  you  would  not  give  your  consent ;  but  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  think  you  would  claim  such  power  over  the  heart 
of  my  child  as  to  plunge  her  into  wo  and  agony." 
"  Ha  !— you  did  >" 

And  as  the  duke  thus  uttered,  he  started  across  the  room  with 
long,  quick  strides.  The  right  hand  clutched  the  regal  seal  con- 
vulsively, while  the  left  rested  with  a  nervous  grasp  upon  his 
sword-hilt.  His  brow  was  black  as  night,  and  his  lips  were  com- 
pressed more  tightly  than  was  their  wont. 

The  duchess  ard  Julia  gazed  upon  him  with  fearful  looks,  for 
they  saw  the  storm  that  was  gathering.  They  knew  his  proud 
spirit,  and  they  had  some  idea  of  the  hatred  which  he  bore  the 
house  of  Delia  Torre.  At  length  he  stopped  in  front  of  his  wife, 
and  gazed  sternly  into  her  face.  His  voice  was  low  and  deep, 
and  carried  the  most  deadly  hatred  in  its  tones. 

"  Signora,"  he  said,  "  that  you  should  have  admitted  the  mar- 
quis to  your  house  ere  you  became  my  wife,  is  no  wonder,  for  he 
is  smooth  of  speech,  and  a  brave  cavalier,  I  must  admit.  But 
that  you  should  have  done  so  now  surprises  me.  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  Delia  Torra  have  ever  been  the  ene- 
mies of  our  house  ?  Ever  since  the  first  dawn  of 
earth's  light  beamed  upon  my  virion,  the  Delia 
Torra  have  been  trying  to  crush  our  family  ;  but 
God  has  given  us  the  victory.  Between  the  Vis- 
conti and  that  houso  there  is  a  hatred  so  deep  and 
deadly  that  even  imps  would  not  dare  to  cross  it. 
And  now  you  would  have  me  give  one  of  the 
things  I  love  best  on  earth  to  a  scion  of  that 
house  !  By  the  most  holy  powers  of  heaven,  before 
I  would  do  that  thing  I  would  see  everything  on 
earth  that  ever  bare  love  for  me  laid  low  and  cold 
in  the  grave  !     You  understand  me  now." 

"But,  my  lord,"  gasped  the  duchess,  "the 
young  marquis  has  never  engaged  in  any  of  these 
broils,  and  I  know  he  favors  your  house." 

"  Favors  my  house  ?"  uttered  the  duke,  ironi- 
cally. 
"  Yes — I  know  he  does." 

"And  he  has  reason,"  resumed  Visconti,  cast- 
ing a  meaning  glance  upon  Julia. 

"  You  mistake,  my  lord.  Even  before  you  took 
me  to  your  home,  Francesco  told  me  that  his  sym- 
pathies were  all  with  the  Visconti.  You  had 
gained  the  ducal  power,  and  he  said  it  belonged  to 
you." 

"And  yet  his  own  father  aspired  to  the  coronet." 
"  I  know  he  did,  signor  ;  but  Francesco  never 
hoped  to  see  him  win  it." 
"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Because  he  said  his  father  was  in  no  way  fit 
for  the  office  " 

"  By  my  soul,  the  youth  spoke  the  truth  then  ; 

but  that  matters  not.     He  is  a  Delia  Torre,  and 

that  is  enongh.     My  clown's  dog  is  a  noble  fellow, 

and  cringes  at  my  feet,  and   has  even  been  taught 

to  bark  and  growl  at  the  Delia  Torra ;  but  he  is, 

nevertheless,   a   dog.     No,   signora,  —  Francesco 

Delia  Torre  shall  die  by  my  own  hand  ere  he  weds 

with  a  member  of  my  family  !     I  am  not  wont  to 

be  harsh  with  those  I  love,  but — but — when  one  of  my  most 

deadly  enemies  comes  for  my  jewels,  he  must  see  me  dead  ere  he 

takes  them  away.     Julia,  I  will  find  yon  a  husband  more  worthy 

of  your  hand.     A  dozen  of  our  most  wealthy  nobles  have  already 

asked  me  for  your  sweet  person.     Santa  Marie  !  what  a  thing  to 

put  before  the  world  !     A  Delia  Torre  carrying  off  our  daughter, 

while  a  score  of  my  own  true  nobles  are  asking  for  the  boon  I 

Let  me  hear  no  more  of  it." 

"  One  word,  my  lcrd,"  urged  the  duchess,  clasping  her  hands 
beseechingly  together,  and  raising  them  towards  him.  "  Will 
you  sec  the  marquis  once,  alone?  Will  you  probe  him,  and 
judge  of  him  without  preconceived  enmity  or  offence?  Would 
you  but  do  this — " 

"  Stop,  signora.  You  ask  me  to  do  that  which  would  not  only 
be  useless,  but  which  might  lead  to  worse  consequences.  I  know 
already,  and  have  even  so  admitted,  that  the  marquis  is  brave 
and  generous  ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  me.  Yesterday  I  saw  a 
black  man — as  black  as  the  surface  of  my  boot.  He  may  have 
had  a  heart  as  brave  and  true  as  my  own  ;  but  do  you  think  I 
would  have  probed  him  for  a  mate  to  my  child.  Out  upon  the 
thought  of  such  an  alliance !     Let  me  have  no  more  of  it." 

"  Then  farewell  life !"  burst  faintly  from  Julia's  lips,  as  she 
sank  forward  upon  her  mother's  bosom. 

"  No,   no,"  returned  the  duke.     "  We  have  plenty  of  brave 
nobles  who  shall  bring  you  joy." 
"  I  want — " 

Julia  would  have  spoken  further,  but  a  quick,  fearful  motion 
from  her  mother  prevented  her. 

"  What  think  you  of  the  noble  Count  of  Monza,  Marco  Lore- 
dano  ?"  continued  Visconti.     "  Where  will  you  find  a  truer  man, 
or  more  brave  and  noble  ?" 
Again  Julia  would  have  spoken  hastily,  but  her  mother  silently 
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forbade  her,  and  without  another  word,  the  duke  left  the  apart- 
ment. He  considered  that  he  had  said  enough,  and  that  lie  ma 
fully  understood ;  and  he  did  not  dream  that  there  could  he  a 
thought  of  disobedience  to  his  maudatcs  beneath  his  own 
roof. 

It  was  sometime  after  the  duke  had  left  before  either  of  the 
females  spoke  a  word.  Jujia  seemed  much  troubled,  and  yet 
there  was  an  expression  of  firm  determination  upon  her  face, 
which  stood  out  above  all  fear.  The  truth  was,  she  did  not 
fully  realize  how  much  power  the  duke  had  over  her,  nor  could 
she  yet  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  that  deadly  hatred  which 
existed  between  the  Visconti  and  the  Delia  Torra.  She  did  not 
know  how  deep  a  proud  man's  hate  could  be,  nor  did  she  dream 
how  roughly  that  hate  could  ride  over  the  affections  of  the  soul. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  the  duke  spoke  of  Marco  Loredano. 
Do  you  think  he  would  like  to  have  me  marry  with  that  man  1" 

"  Very  likely,"  the  duchess  replied,  without  looking  up.  "  He 
seems  determined  that  you  shall  not  wed  with  Francesco." 

"  But  I  shiill  wed  with  Francesco,"  the  maiden  returned,  with 
firmness  and  d  i ision. 

Donna  Silvia  started  as  she  heard  this  remark,  and  she  fixed 
upon  bar  daughter  a  look  of  more  than  ordinary  anxiety. 

"  Ah,  Julia,"  she  uttered,  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head,  "I 
fear  you  do  not  fully  realize  the  duke's  power." 

"  But  what  power  can  he  have  over  me  >  He  is  your  husband, 
I  know,  but  ho  is  not  my  father." 

"  By  law  he  is  my  child." 

"  But  he  has  no  right  to — " 

"  Stop,  Julia.  You  forget  that  he  is  ruler  here  in  Milan.  I 
fear  he  can  do  as  he  pleases." 

•'  Do  you  meun  that  he  can  prevent  me  from  marrying  with 
Fran 

"  He  can,  most  assuredly,  if  he  pleases  ;  for  be  has  all  the 
power.     But  let  us  hope  that  he  may  relent." 

"  Let  lum  relent  or  not,  as  ho  pleases.  He  shall  find  rne  one 
who  is  not  easily  to  be  forced  into  my  own  misery.  My  word  to 
Francesco  is  given,  and  I  will  not  recall  it.  By  my  hopes  of 
heaven,  I  will  never  submit  to  have  my  soul  bartered  away  at  the 
will  of  mere  bate  and  revenge — never!" 

The  duchess  saw  how  earnest  her  daughter  was,  and  she  said 
no  more.  Yet  shc_dreaded  the  consequences  of  Julia's  resistance 
to  the  duke's  will,  for  she  knew  how  terrible  that  will  could  be. 


CHAPTER  II. 


PLOTTING    FOR   A    LIFB. 


Barnabas  Visconti  was  not  a  man  who  would  have  wil- 
lingly played  the  spy  upon  those  in  his  own  dwelling,  but  be 
could  not  well  avoid  hearing  some  of  the  remarks  which  Julia 
made  after  he  left  her.  His  first  movement,  after  having  gone 
from  the  apartment  where  the  duchess  and  her  child  sat,  was  to 
■I  to  his  library,  where  he  deposited  some  papers  which  he 
had  with  him,  and  after  this  he  turned  his  steps  again  towards  the 
hall,  in  doing  which  he  passed  through  the  same  apartment  where 
we  first  found  him.  He  heard  Julia's  voice,  firm  and  distinct, 
and  he  stopped  to  listen.  "But  I  shall  wed  with  Francesco,"  he 
heard  her  say.  His  first  impulse  was  to  confront  her,  but  he 
restrained  his  passion,  and  remained  still.  Again  Julia  spoke, 
and  her  words  were  still  firm  and  defiant.  The  duke  Jicard  her 
through,  and  then  he  went  to  one  of  his  own  private  rocms. 

"  By  the  saints !"  he  muttered  to  himself,  after  he  had  gained 
the  apartment,  where  he  sometimes  received  his  private  messen- 
gers, and  where  none  intruded  without  his  bidding,  "  this  thing 
may  prove  more  troublesome  than  I  was  willing  to  think.  The 
girl  is  stubborn — too  stubborn  by  all  means.  By  my  soul,  but 
this  will  never  do.  I  can  handle  men  with  ease,  but  to  take  in 
hand  a  beautiful  maiden  like  her  is  more  than  I  wish  to  under- 
take if  I  can  avoid  it.  And  yet  she  shall  not  wed  with  a  Delia 
Torre.     Both  she  and  I  shall  bite  the  dust  first  I" 

After  this  the  duke  walked  up  and  down  his  apartment  for 
some  minutes  in  a  nervous,  anxious  mood.  At  length  he  stopped 
and  touched  a  cord  which  hung  near  him,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  a  boy  entered.  He  was  a  small,  black  eyed,  intelligent- 
looking  fellow,  not  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  as  beautiful  as 
a  girl. 

**  Lorenzo,"  spoke  the  duke,  "is  Marco  Loredano  in  the  palace?" 

"  I'll  go  and  see,  signor." 

"  Do  so ;  and  if  you  find  him  send  him  up  to  me." 

The  boy  withdrew,  and  the  duke  went  on  talking  with  himself : 

"I  must  have  help  in  this  matter,"  he  muttered;  "and  it  must 
Vie  attended  to  at  once."  His  hands  were  clasped,  and  his  brow 
wag  black  as  night.  He  went  on  muttering,  but  his  words  were 
only  half  uttered  and  incoherent,  without  connection  or  sequence. 

Ere  long  the  boy  returned,  and  announced  that  Loredano  was 
not  in  the  palace. 

"  Then  send  Father  Andrea  up." 

Again  the  boy  withdrew,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  door  of 
the  apartment  was  opened,  and  a  Franciscan  friar  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  a  strange  looking  man,  at  least,  for  one  to 
be  familiar  with  the  duke.  He  was  short — very  short — and  very 
fat,  with  a  greasy,  oily  look,  which  was  repulsive  to  a  sensitive 
person  who  beheld  him  for  the  first  time.  In  years,  he  was  not 
far  from  fifty,  though  his  face  gave  no  clue  to  his  age,  for  that 
face  was  mere  blubber  in  substance,  and  cither  the  skin  was  of  a 
most  strange  color,  or  else  there  was  a  goodly  quantity  of  dirt 
upon  it.  At  the  'aws  was  the  greatest  breadth,  as  though  all  the 
fat  of  the  cheeks  hung  down  there,  as  jelly  hangs  in  a  half-empty 
hag ;  while  from  them  upward  his  head  arose  in  a  sort  of  conic 
form,  the  brow  sloping  backward,  and  all  forming  a  peak  at  the 


point  where  phrenologists  have  located  firmness.  His  eyes  were 
of  a  raddiah  gray,  small  and  deep  set,  and  his  hair  a  crisp,  coarse, 
mottled  brown.  His  dress  was  of  the  usual  coarse  brown  stuff, 
belonging  to  his  outer,  and  filthy  in  the  extreme. 

Such  was  Father  Andrea,  and  if  the  reader  wonders  whv  the 
Duke  of  Milan  should  be  intimate  with  such  a  thing,  we  can  only 
reply,  Unit  the  Franciscan  was  a  wily,  shrewd  person,  reckless  of 
consequence,  hampered  by  no  conscience,  intimate  with  all  the 
affairs  of  the  church  and  state,  a  handy  spy,  a  willing  tool  when 
monfy  was  promised,  a  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  dagger  or  the 
more  secret  course  of  subtle  poison  ;  and,  in  short,  just  such  a 
man  as  would  do  work  which  an  ambitious  prince  among  ene- 
mies might  have  to  do,  and  which  no  decent  man  would  descend 
to.  Few  persons  knew  so  much  of  Visconti's  private  affairs  as 
the  friar. 

"  Father  Andrea,"  commenced  the  duke,  as  soon  as  the  monk 
was  seated  ;  for  the  fellow  would  not  stand  when  he  could  help 
it,  "  I  have  a  matter  of  moment  on  my  hands,  and  I  may  want 
your  assistance." 

"  You  know  I  am  on  hand,  signor,"  replied  the  monk ;  "  only 
don't  put  any  bard  work  on  me  now." 

"  It  is  not  hard  ;  and  there  may  be  nothing  for  you  to  do." 

"And  what  is  it  V 

"  You  know  Francesco  Delia  Torre?" 

"  Perfectly,  signor." 

"  And  you  know  my  wife's  pretty  daughter,  Julia  1" 

"  I  have  seen  her." 

"  Well,  it  set  ms  th  it  before  I  married  Donna  Silvia,  the  hand 
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of  the  girl  was  pledged  to  this  young  marquis  of  the  Delia  Torra ; 
and  now  the  maiden  swears  she  will  marry  him." 

"  What !"  uttered  the  friar,  in  real  surprise,  "a  member  of  the 
house  of  the  Visconti  marry  with  a  Delia  Torre  !  By  my  faith, 
when  that  comes  to  pass  then  shall  the  wolf  come  calmly  to  the 
sheep-fold,  and  mate  honestly  with  the  young  yew !  But  the 
girl  is  not  in  her  senses." 

"  No — she's  in  love." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  so  the  wit's  out,"  laughed  the  friar,  coarsely. 
"But,"  he  added,  seriously,  "do  you  mean  that  the  girl  would 
really  do  this  thing  >  Does  she  not  know  of  the  deadly  feud  that 
exists  between  the  two  houses  !  Docs  she  not  know  that — that — 
Why,  the  tiling  is  too  absurd,  even,  for  supposition.  A  Visconti 
wed  with  a  Delia  Torre  !  Impossible !  Why,  the  very  thing 
would  shake  the  duchy  to  atoms." 

"  But  you  must  remember  one  thing,  father.  Just  remember 
that  the  girl  has  no  sympathy  in  this  hatred.  Brought  up  in  a 
distant  city,  by  a  careful,  peace-loving  mother,  she  has  known 
but  little  of  the  outer  world  about  her.  She  was  acquainted 
with  Francesco  even  in  childhood,  and  their  love  is  a  thing  of 
life-long  growth.  When  I  told  her  that  she  could  not  marry  with 
him,  she  was  first  puzzled,  then  astonished,  then  pained  ;  and 
finally  she  grew  angry,  and  after  I  had  gone  she  swore  she  would 
marry  with  him  whether  I  willed  it  or  not.  Of  course  I  can  pre- 
vent such  a  thing  by  exercising  my  authority  over  the  girl,  but  I 
don't  like  the  work,  for  I  know  'twill  only  produce  a  bone  of  dis- 
cord that  must  make  misery,  and  misery  only,  between  me  and 
mine.  I  love  my  wife  too  well  to  willingly  let  in  such  trouble,  if 
I  can  avoid  it.  I  know  the  firm  will  of  Julia,  and  how  hard  it 
would  be  to  conquer  her.  But—"  the  duke  started  back  as  he 
spoke,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  his  whole  frame  was  convulsed 
by  the  emotion  of  that  moment — "  sooner  than  take  a  cub  of  the 


Delia  Torra  to  my  relationship  I'd   let  out  the  pure  blood  of  the 
lovely  being  with  my  own  hand  !" 

The  friar  had  seen  the  duke  too  often  enraged  to  bo  much 
moved  by  what  he  now  saw,  though  he  could  plainly  see  that 
there  was  work  of  some  kind  to  be  done. 

"  Surely,  signor,"  be  said,  in  a  frank  tone — or,  at  least,  as 
frankly  as  he  could  speak — for  he  knew  too  much  to  show  any  of 
hi*  usual  hypocrisy  to  one  who  knew  him  as  thoroughly  as  did 
Barnabas  Visconti,  "  this  thing  must  be  stopped.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  it  can  be  among  the  possible  things  of  earth  ; 
but  yet  strange  tilings  do  sometimes  happen.  And  now,  what  do 
you  propose  V 

"  Why,"  returned  the  duke,  boldly,  "since  I  would  not  work 
upon   the   maiden,  I   must  upon  the  man.     If  Francesco  Delia 
Torre  is  removed,  the  work  is  accomplished." 
"  Go  on,  signor." 
"  You  must  help  me,  sir,  in  this." 
"  What  will  you  have  done  !" 

"  I/et  him  be  given  to  the  Holy  Inquisition  !  You  can  furnish 
a  complaint  easily.  Once  within  those  walls,  and  the  world  sees 
him  no  more." 

There  was  a  shade  of  doubt  upon  the  monk's  face. 
"  Ah,  my  lord,"  ho  said,   "  the  pope  already  fears  your  power, 
and   you  may  find  it  difficult  to  do  as  you  could  wish  with  the 
holy  office. " 

'•  But  'tis  not  I  who  am  to  do  it.     You  must  do  it.     By  the 
powers  of  darkness,  let  Urban  send  his  bulls  to  me  if  he  dare  1 
I  know  how  he  has  spoken  of  the  Visconti — and  how  he  would 
favor  our  enemies  ;  but  enough  of  that.     You  can 
get  the  marquis  under  arrest." 
"  I  can,  if  I  try." 
"  And  you  must." 

"  I  will  help  you  in  some  way,  signor.  Most 
surely  I  can  have  Francesco  Delia  Torre  con- 
demned— nothing  can  be  more  easy  ;  but  there 
may  be  an  after-dap.  Should  the  thing  leak  out 
— and  among  the  numerous  friends  which  tho 
Delia  Torra  have  among  the  priesthood,  such  an 
event  is  highly  probable — there  might  be  trouble." 
"  How  so  V 
"  From  the  pope." 

"  That  for  the  pope  !"  cried  the  duke,  snapping 
his  finger.  "  I  tell  you  I  fear  him  not.  If  there 
arc  consequences,  let  them  be  on  my  own  head. 
Now  hold  yourself  in  readiness,  for  the  thing  may 
need  to  be  done,  though  it  is  not  settled  yet.  At 
any  rate,  you  can  be  plotting  up  a  complaint,  and 
have  the  proofs  all  made  out ;  and  then  if  I  find  I 
must  use  this  engine,  why,  you  will  be  all  prepared. 
Do  you  not  see  the  force  of  this  V 

"  I  see  it  all.  You  will  have  this  kept  in  reserve 
as  a  last  resort." 

"  Exactly,  father ;  and  I  would  have  you  ready 
so  that  the  resort  may  be  of  use  if  needed.  I 
have  other  tools  at  hand,  but  none  so  secret  and 
sure  as  this  ;  but  hold.  Ha,  Andrea,  how  with 
the  branch  at  St.  Donato  ?  By  the  apostle,  our 
friends  are  there — all  are  our  friends  at  St.  Do- 
nato I" 

The  monk  started,  and  a  look  of  great  relief 
overspread  his  face. 

"As  I'm  a  Christian,  I  did  forget  St.  Donato," 

he  said.     "  Ay,  they  are  all  safe  and  sound  there. 

Give  me  but  a  complaint  from  your  own  hand, 

and  I'll  have  the  marquis  incarcerated  there  as 

soon  as  you  please.     And — let  him  once  be  there, 

and   the  world   sees    him   no   more.     'Tis   most 

strange  I  should  have  forgotten  St.  Donato — and 

so  close  at  hand,  too,— only  an  hour's  ride  from  here.     Why, 

Bernardo  Torquedo  is  chief  inquisitor  there — one  of  your  own 

house." 

"  Ay,  and  this  thing  is  settled.  To  St.  Donato  the  marquis 
goes  as  soon  as  I  find  it  necessary.  'Tis  but  the  lopping  off  of 
one  poisonous  branch  to  save  the  honor  of  my  house.  You  will 
bo  at  hand,  for  I  know  not  when  this  thing  may  be  done." 

"  I  will  not  fail  you."  And  with  these  words  the  Franciscan 
retired. 

Barnabas  Visconti  was  once  more  alone,  and  the  only  feeling 
that  moved  him  deeply  was  one  of  thankfulness  at  the  ready 
method  he  had  arrived  at  in  disposing  of  Francesco  Delia  Torre. 
For  many  years  he  had  looked  upon  that  house  as  only  a  thing 
in  his  way,  and  which  he  had  the  right  to  remove  when  and  how 
he  could.  Open,  rank  war  existed  between  them,  for  peace  had 
never  been  made,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  Delia  Torra, 
with  Jacopo  at  their  head,  looked  upon  the  ducal  crown  of  Milan 
as  their  own  by  right  when  they  could  get  it.  Visconti  knew 
this,  and  hence  he  had  no  compunctions  at  removing  the  danger- 
ous rival. 

It  was  dark  now — even  well  advanced  into  the  evening — and 
the  duke  retired  to  his  own  cabinet,  or  library,  shortly  after  the 
monk  had  gone,  and  there  he  comm  -need  to  write.  He  wrote  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  name  of  Francesco  Delia  Torre 
appeared  upon  the  instrument. 


CHAPTER   III. 

A   PORTENTOUS    BEGINNING. 

On  the  morning  following  the  interview  between  the  duke  and 
the  monk  there  was  an  early  visitor  at  the  palace.  He  found  the 
duke  not  yet  stirring,  and  having  removed  his  cloak  and  hat,  he 
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walked  out  upon  one  of  the  broad  piazzas  which  overlooked  the 
garden.  He  was  a  well-built  man,  of  medium  stature,  and  dress- 
ed neatly  and  yet  gaudily,  for  his  raiment  was  of  the  most  costly 
fabric,  and  wrought  deeply  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  His 
hair  was  black  and  curling,  his  beard  of  the  same  color,  and 
neatly  trimmed,  and  his  face  one  of  much  beauty.  So  it  appeared 
at  first  sight ;  for  the  features  were  perfect  and  regular,  and  the 
large  dark  eyes  brilliant  and  expressive.  But  yet,  upon  a  closer 
scrutiny,  the  careful  physiognomist  would  have  detected  lines  and 
expressions  which  at  once  detracted  from  the  manly  beauty  of 
the  face.  The  nose  was  too  long  for  the  upper  lip,  and  the  chin 
had  a  false  prominence  given  by  the  neatly  arranged  beard.  The 
brow,  though  full  and  bold,  was  marble-like  and  cold,  and  the 
whole  face  had  a  sort  of  bloodless  expression,  as  though  the 
blood  were  cold  in  his  heart,  and  sent  only  an  icy  stream  through 
its  life-channels. 

Here  we  have  Marco  Loredano,  the  Count  of  Monza.  In  years 
he  was  not  far  from  fivc-and-thirty,  and  he  surely  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  brave  man  ;  though  that  bravery  was  more  the 
result  of  a  reckless  disregard  of  personal  danger  than  of  any 
noble  conceptions  of  chivalric  duty. 

The  count  had  paced  up  and  down  the  piazza  several  times, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  something  mov- 
ing in  the  shrubbery  near  him,  and  with  a  natural  curiosity  ho 
bent  forward  to  see  what  it  was.  He  quickly  saw  the  drapery  of 
a  female  dress,  but  ho  could  see  no  more,  for  the  thick  foliage 
hid  it.  Yet  his  ears  soon  discovered  what  his  eyes  could  not. 
He  heard  a  low  voice — he  knew  'twas  Julia  Visconti's.  Then  he 
heard  an  answer — and  he  started  with  a  quick,  overpowering 
emotion ;  for  he  recognized  the  deep,  full  tones  of  Francesco  Delia 
Torre! 

[see  engraving.] 

His  first  impulse  was  to  spring  forward  and  arrest  the  intruder ; 
for  what  could  a  Delia  Torre  have  to  do  honestly  in  that  place  ? 
But  upon  second  thought  he  restrained  himself,  for  he  wished  not 
to  appear  to  disadvantage  before  Julia.  His  second  impulse  was 
carried  out,  and  that  was  to  hurry  away  after  some  of  the  palace 
guard  and  have  the  marquis  arrested. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  follow  Julia  and  her  lover.  During  the 
night  the  maiden  had  contrived  to  send  a  trusty  messenger  to 
Francesco,  and  the  same  messenger  had  contrived  to  admit  him 
through  one  of  the  private  gates  this  morning.  They  had  taken 
their  way  to  a  bower  of  vines  near  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and 
here  they  had  seated  themselves. 

Francesco  Delia  Torre  was  a  tall,  well-made  young  man,  and 
eminently  handsome.  His  hair  was  very  dark,  but  not  black, 
and  his  eyes  of  a  deep,  bright  hazel.  His  beard  was  trimmed 
quite  short,  so  that  the  outlines  of  his  features  could  be  plainly 
distinguished.  To  a  mere  casual  observer,  Marco  Loredano 
would  have  appeared  the  better  looking  man,  for  Francesco's  face 
was  pale,  and  somewhat  thin,  from  study  and  trouble ;  but  his 
expression — the  soul,  the  life,  of  his  face,  was  saintly,  compared 
with  the  count's.  His  look  was  mild,  but  yet  bold  and  manly, 
and  all  the  emotions  of  the  heart  were  written  there  ;  and  then  in 
physical  proportions  he  was  a  perfect  man.  His  chest  was  broad 
and  full,  his  shoulders  square  and  heavy,  and  his  limbs  hand- 
somely ronnded  and  perfectly  formed.  His  garb  was,  plain  and 
substantial,  and  his  only  weapon  was  a  sword  of  curious  work- 
manship, quite  long  and  heavy.  It  was  a  true  Damascus  blade, 
with  a  hilt  of  later  make. 

"And  so  evil  must  still  pursue  me  I"  the  young  marquis  said, 
in  a  low,  sad  tone,  after  JuUa  had  told  him  of  the  decision  of  the 
duke.  "I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  misfortune  seems  to  have 
marked  me  for  her  own.  Between  my  father  and  myself  there  is 
no  longer  any  love.  He  has  forbidden  me  from  ever  speaking  to 
you  again,  and  I  told  him  at  once  that  I  could  not  obey  him.  O, 
why  was  I  born  under  the  roof,  and  from  the  loins,  of  a  Delia 
Torre  !" 

"  Say,  rather,  why  was  I  ever  connected  with  the  Visconti !" 
quickly  returned  the  maiden.  "But,"  she  added,  resting  her 
head  upon  her  lover's  shoulder,  "  let  this  all  pass,  for  no  power 
on  earth  can  tear  me  from  you.     I  will  be  yours." 

"  But  you  will  only  bind  yourself  to  misery,  for  how  shall  we 
ever  live  in  peace  here  V 

"  We  need  not  live  here,  Francesco.  Let  us  seek  some  home 
where  we  can  live  in  peace  and  joy.  Let  me  go  where  I  will,  my 
mother's  blessing  will  go  with  me." 

"  Blessed  being  !"  uttered  the  marquis,  pressing  the  maiden  to 
his  bosom ;  "  you  will  make  me  hope  in  spite  of  all  the  clouds  of 
earth.  Give  me  only  a  mountain  cave,  and  a  shepherd's  crook, 
and  give  me  yourself  and  you  holy  love,  and  I  could  ask  for  no 
more ;  but  in  Milan  we  cannot  live.  I  know  the  duke  too  well  to 
think  he  would  ever  let  us  be  in  peace  here.  And  yet  I  cannot 
blame  him,  for  my  father  has  been  ever  his  enemy,  and  has  even 
descended  to  mean  and  petty  annoyances  to  trouble  him." 

"  Since  you  have  spoken  thus,  I  will  say  that  I  have  thought 
the  duke  a  noble,  generous  man ;  but  he  is  proud,  ambitious,  and 
remorseless.  I  cannot  respect  nor  love  such.  We  will  leave 
Milan,  Francesco;  and  we  need  not  seek  the  mountain  cave, 
either.  Frederic  of  Austria  is  my  cousin,  and  he  will  shelter  us 
I  know ;  and  with  the  emperor  on  our  side,  what  shall  we  fear. 
Take  courage,  my  beloved,  for  I  will  not  desert  you  now." 

Once  more  the  young  noble  drew  the  beautiful  maiden  to  his 
bosom,  and  while  the  big  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes,  he  said : 

"  Surely,  I  should  be  thankless  indeed  did  I  not  forget  every 
misfortune  in  the  presence  of  such  a  blessing  as  God  has  given 
me  in  your  love.  We  will  leave  Milan,  and  while  we  joy  in  being 
freed  from  the  dangers  which  here  surround  us,  we  will  gather 
from  our  own  love  the  balm  which  shall  heal  all  wounds  of  sepa- 
ration from  what  in  this  city  we  love.     When  shall  we  go  V 


"  When  you  can  make  ready?" 
"  That  I  can  do  in  a  single  day." 
"  Then —     Hark !     Did  you  hear  that,  Francesco  V 
"  Yes,"  returned  the  young  man,  starting.     "  It  is  the  sound  of 
feet,  and  the  clang  of  arms  !" 

"  Jesu  have  mercy !"  articulated  the  maiden,  springing  to  her 
feet.  "  We  are  detected,  most  Burcly.  I  thought  I  saw  a  man 
upon  the  piazza  as  we  came  along,  but  I  did  not —  Ha ! — 'tis  the 
palace  guard ;  and  they  are  coming  this  way  !  Follow  me — 
quickly  !     If  they  take  you  here — " 

She  spoke  no  more,  but  with  a  quick  step  darted  off  by  a  nar- 
row path  which  led  away  towards  the  wall  among  a  group  of  fig- 
trees.  The  marquis  followed  her,  and  ere  long  they  were  met  by 
a  young  girl  who  came  hurrying  up,  with  terror  and  anxiety 
plainly  depicted  upon  her  face.  It  was  Lucctta — Julia's  faithful 
maid — a  girl  who  had  lived  with  Donna  Silvia  from  childhood. 
She  was  not  over  nineteen,  and  her  face  at  once  betrayed  a  quick, 
keen  wit  which  even  her  terror  could  not  hide. 

"  You  have  seen  them,"  were  her  first  words,  spoken  breath- 
lessly, and  in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Julia. 

"  But  all  is  not  lost  yet,"  returned  Lucetta,  gaining  assurance 
now  that  she  taw  her  loved  mistress  and  the  marquis  so  far  safe. 
"  I  have  the  key  to  the  little  wicket  by  the  great  postern,  and 
there  my  lord  can  make  his  escape.  I  saw  the  guard  when  they 
came  from  their  quarters,  and  I  heard  the  duke  bid  them  take  the 
marquis,  dead  or  alive  !" 

"  Ha  1  Would  they  then  kill  me  for  being  here  V  uttered  Fran- 
cesco, drawing  his  trusty  sword.  "  By  my  soul,  I  am  prepared  ! 
But  hasten,  good  Lucetta,  for  I  would  have  no  broil  here  !" 

The  faithful  maid  hurried  on ;  but  in  order  to  reach  the  postern 
they  had  to  cross  one  of  the  main  paths,  and  here  they  saw, 
towards  the  palace,  and  not  many  yards  distant,  four  of  the  duke's 
guards.  The  soldiers  uttered  a  quick  shout  as  they  saw  the  mar- 
quis, and  darted  forward. 

"  In  God's  name,  mercy !"  ejaculated  Julia,  grasping  her  lover 
by  the  arm,  and  fairly  hurrying  him  on  ;  for  he  had  lagged  while 
calculating  the  force  thus  at  his  heels. 

"  They  cannot  capture  me,"  ho  uttered,  confidently,  at  the  same 
time  grasping  his  sword-hilt  with  a  firmer  grip. 

In  a  moment  more,  Lucetta  was  at  the  postern,  and  the  key 
was  in  the  lock  of  the  wicket. 

"  Turn  the  key,  and  then  flee,"  cried  the  marquis,  "  for  I  must 
not  be  taken.  The  duke  fears  me,  and  if  I  fall  into  his  power 
now,  I  am  surely  lost.  I  feel  it — I  know  it  1  There  ;  God  bless 
you  both !    Now  flee.     Stop  not  here  1" 

"  But  you—" 

"  Stop  not,  Julia.  I  beg  of  you — I  implore  1  O,  listen  to  me 
now!" 

Lucetta  threw  open  the  wicket,  and  then  catching  her  mistress 
by  the  arm,  she  hastened  away  into  a  narrower  path  that  led  up 
towards  the  piazza. 

"  Come,"  she  hurriedly  cried.  "  We  can  help  him  no  more, 
but  may  only  prove  an  impediment  in  his  way." 

The  noble  maid  saw  that  the  soldiers  were  close  at  hand,  and 
before  her  mistress  could  see  the  same  she  had  dragged  her  into 
the  path. 

Francesco  was  already  at  the  wicket ;  but  it  had  closed  again, 
and  before  he  could  re-open  it,  he  heard  the  whizzing  of  a  sword- 
blade  close  behind  him. 

"  Stop !  stop  !"  cried  a  stern  voice. 

The  marquis  turned,  and  found  two  of  the  soldiers  upon  him. 

"  Back  !"  he  uttered,  "lam  here  for  no  harm.  I  came  at  the 
call  of  one  who  has  a  right  to  call.  I  came  peaceably,  and  now 
in  peace  let  me  go." 

"  You  go  not  out  from  here  alive,  signor.  Such  is  our  order. 
Put  up  your  sword,  for  you  are  our  prisoner." 

"  Never  I"  said  the  marquis  ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  the  small 
gate  partly  open  behind  him.  "  Beware !"  he  added,  as  one  of 
the  soldiers  darted  towards  him.  "  I  must  go  out  of  this  place, 
and  if  you  attempt  to  detain  me,  you  do  it  at  your  peril  I" 

But  those  soldiers  were  not  the  men  to  cower,  even  before  a 
powerful  foe,  and  they  sprang  forward.  Francesco  saw  that  the 
other  two  were  coming  up,  and  his  resolution  was  quickly  made. 
With  one  mighty  stroke  he  felled  the  foremost  man,  and  then, 
quick  as  thought,  placed  himself  on  the  guard  to  receive  the  other, 
and  at  the  second  stroke  he  dealt  the  guardsman  a  blow  upon  the 
sword-arm  that  disabled  him  at  once.  Then  he  threw  the  wicket 
open,  and  darted  out  just  as  the  other  two  came  up.  He  felt  inre 
that  he  had  killed  one  of  the  fellows,  but  he  could  not  help  it 
nor  could  he  stop  to  assure  himself.  He  ran  across  the  street  to 
a  point  where  a  narrow  passage  opened  around  the  church  of  St. 
John,  and  into  this  he  plunged,  wiih  his  sword  still  in  his  hand. 
When  he  came  out  upon  the  next  street  he  found  himself  alone, 
and  slackened  his  pace.  His  course  towards  his  father's  palace 
was  now  direct,  and  he  reached  it  in  safety,  and  when  once  there 
he  had  a  hundred  stout  men  at  his  will ;  so  he  at  least  had  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  upon  what  had  happened,  and  take  breath. 

The  events  of  the  morning  had  surely  been  summary,  but  they 
were,  nevertheless,  strange  and  important. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A     lEfUAT  I  OH. 


There  was  consternation  all  through  the  ducal  palace  when  a 
dead  man  was  exposed  in  the  great  hall,  and  'twas  known  that  a 
Delia  Torre  had  done  the  deed.  It  was  an  officer  who  had  been 
slain — an  esquire  of  the  duke's — and  hence  the  subject  was  ren- 
dered more  impressive  and  startling. 


"  This  is  sad  work,"  said  Father  Andrea,  speaking  lowly  to 
the  duke. 

"  Sad  ?"  repeated  Visconti,  with  a  deeply  burning  eye.  "  By 
the  holy  host,  'tis  a  most  glorious  thing !  What  better  could  I 
have  asked  '  Had  the  villain  been  taken,  as  we  meant,  we  should 
have  had  but  little  against  him  ;  but  now  his  life  is  forfeited  on 
holy  grounds."  • 

"  Surely,  signor,"  returned  the  friar,  with  a  wicked  leer,  "  I 
should  know  that  as  well  as  you.  Yon  cannot  see  through  the 
covering  of  a  word  this  morning." 

"  Ah — you  spoke  ironically." 

"  Surely.  But  now  to  the  point.  You  have  the  start  now, 
but  beware  that  you  do  not  trust  to  your  own  tribunal ;  for  in 
this  the  marquis  has  in  no  way  been  guilty.  He  came  at  the  call 
of  one  who  had  the  right  to  call,  and  he  slew  your  esquire  in  self- 
defence.  And  again,  should  you  bring  him  to  trial  openly,  your 
daughter  would  come  before  the  judges  in  spite  of  yon." 

"  But  I'll  sentence  him  myself,  good  father.  By  the  saints, 
I'm  ruler  here." 

"Ay — and  though  you  may  condemn  the  common  people,  yet 
you  cannot  do  thus  by  the  nobles  of  the  land.  Do  not  trust 
jour  own  power  in  this.  Bernardo  Torquedo  can  do  it  best;  for 
in  his  holy  office  no  fools  are  admitted  to  impede  the  progress  ot 
his  will ;  be  wary  in  this." 

"  I'll  take  your  word,  good  Andrea ;  and  now  how  soon  can 
the  marquis  be  lodged  at  the  office  of  St.  Donato  f" 

"  To-morrow,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I'll  go  to  St.  Donato 
to-day,  and  if  Torquedo  is  there,  he  shall  send  his  familiars  to- 
morrow night." 

"  That  will  answer  well ;  but  yet  you  may  take  the  road  at 
once,  and  maybe  the  familiars  will  do  their  work  this  coming 
night.     That  would  be  better." 

"  You  shall  be  pleased,  signor ;  and  I'll  away  at  once." 

With  these  words  the  friar  turned  away,  and  the  duke  sought 
his  own  chamber,  where  he  held  communion  with  himself  alone. 
In  the  meantime,  Julia  and  her  mother  were  alone  in  the  apart- 
ment adjoining  the  one  where  we  first  found  them.  The  duchess 
was  upon  a  sitting-couch,  and  Julia  was  upon  her  knees  at  her 
feet. 

"  O,  mother,"  the  fair  girl  said,  in  tones  strong  and  firm,  "  'tis 
hard  to  part  with  thee  ;  and  even  now  will  I  be  governed  by  your 
own  wish  in  this  matter." 

"  I  could  wish  to  have  thee  ever  near  me,  sweet  child,"  the 
mother  replied,  winding  her  arms  about  the  maiden's  neck ; 
"  but  I  must  not  be  selfish.  Could  I  even  hope  that  happiness 
would  ever  be  yours  here,  I  would  not  give  thee  up.  But  such  is 
not  the  case.  I  can  have  no  snch  hope.  If  yon  stay  here  the 
duke  will  force  upon  you  one  whom  you  cannot  love,  and  then 
your  life  is  gone.  No  !  I  will  not  speak  the  word  which  my  own 
wish,  freed  from  reason,  would  dictate.  Go — and  peace  be  with 
you." 

"  But  you  shall  hear  from  me  often,  my  mother.  I  shall  be 
with  our  noble  cousin,  and  in  his  despatches,  or  by  his  messen- 
ger, I  will  send  you  word  from  yonr  child.  I  would  fain  spend 
another  week — another  day — with  you ;  but  you  know  Francesco 
cannot  be  safe  here  longer.  God  grant  that  you  may  be  happy, 
and  in  my  prayers  to  that  end  shall  I  find  much  of  my  own 
peace." 

The  duchess  turned  away  her  head  as  her  child  thus  spoke,  for 
she  knew  that  her  husband  would  be  angry  with  her  when  he 
found  Julia  gone,  and  she  felt  sure  that  his  vengeance  would 
be  wreaked  out  upon  her.  Julia  did  not  dream  of  this.  She 
knew  her  mother  only  as  a  noble,  independent  woman,  and  she 
thought  not  that  any  one  would  dare  to  do  her  harm. 

"Ah,  mother,  you  are  sad  now  at  the  thought  of  separation." 

"  I  am  thoughtful,  my  child." 

"  But  you  will  not  weep  when  I  am  gone." 

"  Only  for  relief." 

Julia  sank  upon  her  mother's  bosom,  and  there  she  remained 
for  some  minutes.  Then  she  arose  and  started  slowly  across  the 
room.  She  was  thinking  deeply,  and  both  her  small,  white  hand* 
were  pressed  hard  upon  her  brow. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  at  length,  stopping  before  the  duchess,  and 
speaking  abruptly,  "  if  you  love  me,  speak  to  me  from  yonr 
heart.  Tell  me  the  wish  that  rests  nearest  your  pure  and  loving 
soul.  Let  me  know  the  thought  which  your  affection  gives  birth 
to.  You  know  how  fondly  I  love  Francesco.  That  love  was  the 
germ  of  my  earliest  childhood — it  has  grown  with  my  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  my  strength,  for  I  know  its  object  is  wor- 
thy. "  But,"  and  the  fair  girl  threw  her  arms  about  her  mother's 
neck,  as  she  added,  "  there  is  one  who  has  a  prior  claim — one 
who  taught  me  the  first  lesson  of  love,  and  who  has  been  all  of 
love  to  me  from  my  natal  hour  to  the  present.  Speak  but  the 
word,  and  my  heart  shall  forget  all  other  loves  but  its  first  and  its 
holiest.  Francesco  shall  be  only  remembered,  while  my  mother — " 

"  Speak  no  more,  my  child,"  interrupted  the  duchess,  straining 
the  noble  girl  to  her  bosom.  "  Not  for  the  world  would  I  have 
yon  leave  Francesco  now,  for  he  has  my  promise  as  well  as  yonr 
own.  Go  with  him,  and  be  to  him  all  you  can ;  and  may  God's 
blessing  be  upon  you  always." 

"  You  speak  truly  now  V 

"  From  my  heart,  my  child.  Where  would  be  my  happiness  if 
you  were  miserable  1 — and  misery  alone  waits  you  here.  I  know 
the  marquis  can  be  safe  no  more  in  Milan,  and  you  should  depart 
together.    I  have  spoken." 

[to  be  continued.! 


«  »■»  » 


It  may  be  remarked  for  the  comfort  of  honest  poverty,  that  ava- 
rice reigns  most  in  those  who  have  but  few  good  qualities  to  re- 
commend them.  This  is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  toil. 
— Hughet. 
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IRON   WORKS, 

PEMBROKE,  ME. 
We  present  here- 
with an  engraving 
from  an  accurato 
drawing  made  on 
the  spot  for  us  of 
these  celebrated 
works.  The  Pem- 
broke Iron  Works 
are  situated  on  tho 
Pennamagon  Riv- 
er, in  Washington 
county,  State  of 
Maine,eleven  miles 
from  Eastport. 
Vessels  of  the  larg- 
est class  can  go 
within  half  a  mile 
of  the  works.  The 
reputation  of  the 
Pembroke  iron 
stands  very  high 
among  the  machin- 
ists and  workers  of 
iron,  not  only  in 
New  England,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  they 
require  and  under- 
stand the  valuo  of 
good  iron.  The 
works  are  capable 
of  turning  out  5000 
tons  of  bar  iron  of 
all  the  different 
sizes  wanted  for  the 
market,  and  3000 
tons  nail  plate  and 
other  plate  iron. 
They  also  turn  out 
a  large  quantity 
of  nails,  boiler  riv- 
ets and  ship  spikes. 
Tho  rolling  mill 
■building  is  174  feet 
front,  240  feet  deep, 

containing  ten  puddling  furnaces  and  six  heating  furnaces.  The 
shears  (five  pair)  are  located  very  conveniently,  and  will  cut  iron 
from  1-4  inch  round  to  2  1-4  inches  ;  all  size's  above  2  1-4  inches 
are  sawed  off.  The  works  are  located  where  wood  is  very  plenty, 
and  by  mixing  wood  with  coal  in  the  puddling  furnace,  a  better 
quality  of  iron  can  be  obtained  than  by  any  process  where  coal  is 
It  is  the  determination  of  the  managers  of  these  works  to 
sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Pembroke  iron.  Wm.  E.  Coffin, 
&  Co.,  105  State  Street,  Boston,  are  the  selling  agents  for  the  bar 
iron,  nails,  rivets,  ship  spikes  and  all  other  articles   manufactured 
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by  the  company.  The  American  manufactures  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  English  without  any  further  increase  of  duty, 
provided  we  use  the  same  care  and  economy  in  looking  after  the 
manufacture  as  thev  do  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 


SING  SING  PRISON,  NEW  YORK. 

The  engraving  shows  the  interior  of  the  prison-yard  at  Sing 
Sing,  New  York,  with  the  convicts  marching  to  supper  in  lock-step. 
After  the  abandonment  of  the  solitary  system  of  imprisonment  at 
Auburn,  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing  was  erected,  under  authority  of 


an  act  of  the  legis 
lature  passed  in 
March,  1S24.  The 
work  of  building 
was  commenced 
May  14,  1826,  and 
tho  prison  was 
completed  in  1829, 
with  800  cells.  Tho 
increase  of  convicts 
rendered  an  addi- 
tion necessary,  and 
this  was  completed 
in  1831.  A  large 
building  for  female 
convicts  was  erect- 
ed to  the  east  of  the 
main  prison  in 
1837.  The  Mount 
Pleasant  prison  at 
Sing  Sing  is  33 
miles  from  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  u 
built  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  stands  10 
or  12  feet  above 
high  water  mark. 
The  grounds  of  the 
prison  comprise 
130  acres.  The 
main  prison  for 
males  is  480  feet 
long,  and  44  wide. 
The  building  is  5 
stories  high,  and 
contains  100  cells 
in  each  story.  The 
cells  are  each  7  feet 
long,  7  feet  high, 
and  3  1-2  feet  wide, 
well  lighted,  warm- 
ed and  ventilated. 
The  space  in  front 
of  the  cells  forms  a 
perfect  whispering 
gallery,  so  that  a 
guard  in  the  area  can  hear  the  slightest  noise  in  the  remotest  cell. 
Two  buildings  two  stories  high  and  forty  feet  wide,  used  as  work- 
shops, enclose  the  western  yard,  which  runs  to  the  water's  edge. 
There  are  five  workshop  buildings,  and  another  building  which 
comprises  the  kitchen,  mess-room,  chapel  and  hospital.  There  are 
several  coopers'  shops,  and  shops  attached  to  the  lime-kiln  north 
of  the  main  building.  The  guard-house  is  on  the  height  at  the  east 
side  of  the  prison  and  west  of  the  female  prison,  about  170  feet 
above  the  level  of  tho  yard.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad  runs 
through  an  arch  in  the  east  yard,  60  feet  from  the  main  building. 
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(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
OBLIVION'S   TREASURES. 

BT    fREDKRICI    J.    KITES. 

Oblivion !  rwe  from  thy  hold  awhile, 

On  tho  treasures  of  the  past, 
If  only  from  them  to  glean  one  smile, 

Like  a  beam  on  life's  riTer  cast. 
If  but  from  them  I  might  gather  a  flower, 

That  from  childhood's  fingers  fell, 
When  the  pleasant  dream  of  a  goldon  hour 

Threw  around  me  its  magic  spell. 

Or  that  further  along  on  life's  track, 

I  might  woo  a  single  day. 
Ot  a  single  hour  from  its  journey  back, 

In  its  beauty  to  charm  my  way. 
From  the  flight  of  years — from  the  chain  of  time, 

From  the  spell  of  memory — 
From  the  lonely  realms  of  a  silent  clime, 

To  woo  it  again  to  me. 

To  bid  it  come  with  the  echoes  sweet, 

That  floated  once  from  its  song ; 
And  waken  a  pulse  that  has  stilled  its  beat 

In  my  youthful  heart  so  long. 
But  that  hour  has  fled,  and  its  song  is  hushed, 

And  its  scenes  have  passed  away ; 
Its  melodious  lips  that  are  sealed  in  dust, 

Can  awake  no  song  to-day. 

The  flowers  that  bloomed,  and  the  smiles  that  shone 

Like  gems  on  the  spirit  s  ware — 
Are  far  from  the  reach  of  the  memory  thrown 

In  oblivion's  sileut  cave. 
In  vain  we  wander  along  the  .shore. 

By  its  soundless  billows  washed; 
For  memory  ne'er  a  pearl  shall  restore, 

From  the  dead  sea  of  the  lost. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MAKING   A   VISITOR  USEFUL. 

BT    MRS.  CAROLINE    ORVE. 

"  This  is  too  bad,"  said  Julia  Ellison.  "  The  heat  is  absolutely 
suffocating,  and  if  a  breath  of  air  springs  up,  it  brings  with  it  a 
cloud  of  dust.     I  wish  I  were  at  Aunt  Sheldon's." 

"  You  imagine  that  you  would  there  find  a  place  exempt  from 
all  the  discomforts  of  city  life,  do  you  not  %"  said  Julia's  mother. 
"I  should  think  I  might;  for,  according  to   the   description  I 
have  heard  given  of  it,  it  is  a  terrestrial  paradise.     The  house, 
which  is  elegant,  spacious  and  airy,  is  surrounded  by  highly  culti- 
vated grounds,  while  a  fifteen  minutes'  walk  will  carry  you  into 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  where  the  solitude  is  unbroken,  except 
by  those  rural  sounds  in  harmony  with   the  scene.     If  you  will 
only  consent  for  me  to  go  and  spend  a  month  or  six  weeks  there." 
"  I  can  think  of  no  particular  reason  why  you  should  not  go, 
though  I  don't  think  your  expectations  will  be  fully  realized." 
"  Why  ?     Don't  you  think  it  a  pleasant  place  !" 
"  Yes ;  I  have  seen  few  places  which  nature  and  art  have  done 
more  to  render  charming.     Marks  of  my  late  brother's  fine  taste 
are  everywhere  visible." 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  enjoying  myself, 
then.  The  last  time  aunt  was  here,  she  urged  me  to  make  her  a 
good  long  visit.  She  always  comes  and  stays  with  us  while  she 
does  her  year's  shopping,  which  commonly  takes  her  a  week,  and 
I  don't  think  it  is  anything  more  than  fair  that  we  should  return 
some  of  her  visits.  I  will  take  some  of  my  drawing  materials 
with  mc,  and  you  will  see  what  a  quantity  of  sketches  I  shall 
make  of  the  fine  scenery." 

"  That  is,  if  you  find  time,"  said  Mrs.  Ellison,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time,  for  I  don't  intend  to  take  a  stitch 
of  sewing  with  mc.  You  know  that  you  have  taught  me  to  keep 
my  wardrobe  in  such  nico  order  that  I  can  be  ready  to  start  on  a 
journey  at  an  hour's  warning ;  so  I  may  as  well  go  in  the  morn- 
ing as  to  wait  a  week." 

Julia  forgot  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  her  own  languor  in  the 
prospect  of  so  pleasant  an  excursion,  and  without  delay,  com- 
menced packing  a  large  travelling  trunk. 

"Now  if  father  should  put  bis  veto  on  my  going,"  said  she,  as 
the  time  drew  near  for  Mr.  Ellison  to  come  home  to  supper. 

"  I  don't  think  that  he  will  offer  any  objection,"  said  her  mother; 
"but  that  may  soon  be  decided,  for  I  hear  him  coming." 

"And  so  you  think  you  can  enjoy  yourself  better  with  your 
Aunt  Sheldon  than  with  your  mother  and  mc,"  said  her  father, 
when  Julia  bad  made  known  to  him  her  wish. 

"  O,  no  indeed  !  but  then  'twill  be  so  delightful  to  be  away  from 
the  noise,  and  heat,  and  dust  of  the  city." 

"  Well,  I  will  warn  you  of  one  thing,  and  that  is,  your  aunt  is 
one  of  those  thrifty  women  that  don't  like  to  see  any  one  idle. 
Her  hnsband,  when  he  was  alive,  took  only  one  newspaper,  and  it 
wa?  not  often  that  he  could  get  a  chance  to  read  that,  for  she  was 
sure  to  hide  it  away,  if  she  could  lay  hands  on  it  before  he  did. 
'Twas  a  dreadful  waste  of  time,  she  said,  to  read  newspapers." 

"  But  I  shall  be  a  visitor,  and  she  wont  expect  me  to  work.  If 
she  does,  I  hardly  think  I  shall." 

As  previously  arranged,  Julia  commenced  her  journey  early  in 
the  morning.  It  was  about  four  o'clock,  when  she  stepped  from 
the  cars  into  a  coach,  which  was  to  convey  her  to  her  Aunt  Shel- 
don's. The  distance  was  about  four  miles,  and  when,  after  a 
pleasant  drive,  she  saw  a  large,  elegant  mansion,  situated  so  far 
f.'om  the  road  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  dust,  aud  surrounded 
by  stately  oaks,  intermingled  with  forest  trees  of  almost  every 


species,  she  knew  by  the  description  she  had  heard  given  of  it  that 
it  was  the  residence  of  her  aunt. 

Instead  of  driving  to  the  head  of  the  avenue  which  led  to  the 
front  entrance,  ths  coach  stopped  at  a  narrow  gravel  path  which 
appeared  to  lead  to  the  back  part  of  the  house. 

"  The  woman  that  lives  here  keeps  the  front  part  of  her  house 
locked  up,"  said  the  coachman,  as  he  deposited  her  trunk  on  one 
side  of  the  path ;  "  but  if  you  go  straight  ahead  a  piece,  and  then 
turn  to  your  right,  you'll  find  a  door  you  can  get  in  at,  I  guess." 

"  But  my  trunk — wont  you  carry  it  to  the  house  for  me  .'" 

"  Can't  stop.  You'll  find  somebody  about  that  you  can  send 
for  it." 

Julia,  as  directed,  went  "straight  ahead,"  and  as  soon  as  she 
came  to  where  the  path  turned,  she  saw  her  aunt  sitting  in  the 
shade  of  an  apple-tree,  almost  buried  amid  a  heap  of  something, 
which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  she  found  to  be  corn  husks. 

"If  here  isn't  my  niece  Julia,"  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand 
to  her  without  rising  from  the  low  chair  in  which  she  was  seated, 
so  that  Julia  was  obliged  to  walk  into  the  pile  of  husks  before  she 
could  reach  the  offered  band.  "  I  am  sorting  some  husks  for  a 
mattress — I've  been  told  they  mako  first  rate  mattresses, — so  I 
thought  I  would  do  'cm  out  here  to  save  littering  the  house.  Did 
you  leave  your  father  aud  mother  well  J" 

"Quite  well,  I  thank  you." 

"  Dorcas,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon,  raising  her  voice,  "  bring  a  chair 
out  here,  and  one  of  my  blue  aprons." 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed. 

"  Take  the  chair  and  sit  down,  Julia.  Husks  are  clean  dirt,  you 
know,  and  I've  got  so  near  through  I  may  as  well  finish,  for  I 
hate  to  have  anything  hanging  by  the  eyelids,  as  'twere.  Dorcas 
has  been  helping  mc,  but  I  sent  her  in,  a  few  minutes  ago,  to  get 
supper.  I  pick  out  all  the  soft  and  pliable  busks,  and  as  it's 
rather  dull  music  to  work  alone,  if  your  eye  should  fall  on  any 
that  you  think  will  do,  you  can  just  throw  'em  into  the  pile  on  my 
right  hand.  But  you'd  better  pull  your  gloves  off;  maybe  that 
stripping  the  husks  apart  will  kind  o'  fray  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
if  you  don't." 

"  I  caro  more  about  my  hands  than  my  gloves,  so  I'll  keep  them 
on,  aunt." 

"  Well,  just  tie  that  apron  on;  it's  a  good  large  one,  and  will 
keep  the  dust  off  of  your  clothes." 

Julia  could  not  help  feeling  amused  at  finding  herself  so  uncere- 
moniously set  to  work  the  very  minute  of  her  arrival;  but  seeing 
that  her  aunt  had  planted  herself  on  the  spot,  not  to  be  beguiled 
thence,  till  all  the  soft  and  pliant  husks  were  placed  at  her  right 
hand,  she  went  diligently  to  work,  the  more  so  as,  not  having 
dined,  her  appetite,  after  a  journey  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
began  to  be  somewhat  keen. 

"  How  handy  you  do  work  !"  said  her  aunt.  "  I  minded  when 
I  was  at  your  house,  last  fall,  that  you  seemed  to  understand  how 
to  do  anything  and  everything." 

"  What  a  beautiful  place  this  is  !"  said  Julia,  who  had  been  so 
engaged  in  observing  a  fine  view,  seen  in  the  distance  through  a 
natural  vista,  that  she  had  not  noticed  her  aunt's  remark. 

"  Yes,  it's  called  pleasant,  and  I  don't  believe  there's  a  place 
within  a  dozen  miles  that  yields  better  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  all  kinds  of  grain,  than  this.  And  then  I  always  take  care  to 
have  plenty  of  early  vegetables  to  send  to  market,  which  arc  al- 
ways sure  to  bring  a  high  price.  Your  uncle,  when  ho  was  alive, 
must  needs  have  a  flowtr-border  ;  but  I  would  give  more  to  see  a 
good  lot  of  beets,  and  carrots,  and  turnips  growing  than  all  (he 
flowers  in  the  world,  except  roses.  Koscs  I  like  better ;  there's 
some  profit  in  them.  I  make  rose  water  of  the  leaves,  and  always 
find  a  ready  sale  for  it.  There's  Dorcas  poking  her  head  out  at 
the  door.     What  do  you  want,  Dorcas  ?" 

"  Nothing,  only  to  tell  you  that  supper  is  ready." 

"  Well,  there  isn't  more'n  a  minute's  work  to  do  now;  we'll 
finish  and  come  right  in." 

"  I  should  think  there  was  nearer  five  minutes' work  than  one," 
said  Dorcas,  and  her  estimate  proved  to  be  much  more  correct 
than  Mrs.  Sheldon's. 

When,  at  last,  Mrs.  Sheldon  conducted  her  niece  into  the 
kitchen,  she  cast  a  keen  look  at  the  table,  which  Dorcas  had  placed 
in  the  coolest  corner  she  could  find. 

"I  don't  see  what  that  great  dish  of  strawberries  is  on  the  table 
for,"  said  she,  when  she  had  finished  her  inspection.  "  When 
they  fetch  the  high  price  they  do  now,  I  should  almost  as  soon 
think  of  eating  gold  dust." 

Dorcas  closed  her  lips  very  firmly,  to  keep  herself,  as  she  after- 
ward said,  from  telling  Mrs.  Sheldon  right  to  her  head  that  she 
thought  it  was  real  mean  to  speak  out  so  before  company.     It  was 
me  as  saving  that  she  didn't  wish  Miss  Ellison  to  eat  any  of 
the  strawberries. 

"  Come,  Julia,  take  a  seat  at  the  table,"  said  her  aunt.  "  I  tell 
Dorcas  to  always  set  the  table  in  the  kitchen  when  anybody  comes 
to  see  mc  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with;  for  I  don't  think  it 
worth  while  to  make  strangers  of  'cm.  I  should  think,  Dorcas, 
that  you  imagined  you  were  providing  for  half  a  dozen  plough- 
men, instead  of  two  or  three  women,  and  one  of 'em  a  city  lady." 

"  I  don't  suppose  city  ladies  can  live  on  air  any  more  than 
country  ladies,"  said  Dorcas,  tartly. 

"  I  don't  for  one,"  said  Julia,  laughing,  and  helping  herself 
pretty  liberally  to  the  butter  which  Dorcas  passed  her,  "  and  as  I 
have  not  tasted  anything  since  six  o'clock  this  morning,  except  a 
small  piece  of  cake,  you  may  be  certain  that  I  shall  do  your  warm 
biscuit  and  nice  butter  good  justice.  I  never  saw  finer  butter  in 
my  life." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  mint,  "  it's  first  rate,  and  thinking  of  the  high 
price  every  ounce  of  it  would  fetch  in  market,  takes  away  all  my 
comfort  in  eating  it." 


Some  young  ladies  might  have  abstained  from  eating  what  was 
deemed  so  precious ;  but  Julia,  when  she  remembered  that  her 
aunt  was  never  at  all  abstemious  in  the  article  of  butter  when  a 
guest  at  the  plentifully  furnished  board  in  her  father's  house,  ((in- 
cluded that  she  would  take  no  notice  of  the  uncourteous  remark. 

"  Now,  aunt,"  said  Julia,  when  they  had  risen  from  the  table, 
"  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  show  me  to  my  room  ?" 

"  Yes,  child  ;  follow  me  up  these  stairs,  and  when  the  hired 
men  come  from  their  work,  I'll  get  one  of  'em  to  carry  your  trunk 
up.  There,"  said  she,  throwing  open  a  door  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  "  this  is  a  pretty,  snug  little  room  as  ever  wus.  I  always 
think  a  large  room  seems  kind  of  lonely.  It's  rather  warm  now, 
because  the  sun  shines  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day;  but  I'll  open 
the  window,  and  it  will  soon  grow  cool." 

"While  it  is  cooling,  I  think  I'll  return  to  the  kitchen,"  said 
Julia. 

In  the  morning,  after  a  restless  night  in  her  small,  close  room, 
Julia  rose  early,  and  prepared  herself  for  a  walk. 

"  Why,  Julia,  are  you  going  out  now  before  the  dew  is  off?" 
said  her  aunt,  whom  she  met  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"  I'm  not  going  into  the  grass— only  along  those  Fmooth  gravel 
paths." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  it  would  make  you  take  cold  to  walk 
there ;  but  I  didn't  quite  finish  one  of  the  seams  of  the  mattress 
tick,  and  if  you'll  do  it,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  for  the  husks  as 
soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  you  can't  think  what  a  help  'twill  be  to 
me." 

Julia  found  that  the  scam,  instead  of  being  not  quite  finished, 
was  only  just  begun,  and  as  the  cloth  was  coarse  and  stiff,  it  proved 
to  be  very  hard,  slow  work.  As  yet,  she  had  been  inside  of  no 
room,  except  the  kitchen  and  the  one  where  she  had  slept.  All 
the  rest,  as  fur  as  she  had  had  ocular  proof  to  the  contrary,  were 
as  carefully  closed  as  if  a  ghost  had  been  laid  in  every  one  of  them. 
She,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  fire,  went  and  sat 
under  the  apple-tree,  where  she  had  assisted  her  aunt  to  prepare 
the  husks.  By  the  time  she  had  finished  the  seam,  breakfast  was 
ready,  so  that  her  walk  was  obliged  to  be  again  postponed. 

"  Come,  Dorcas,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon,  the  moment  they  had 
risen  from  the  table,  "  I  want  you  to  do  the  dairy  work  as  quick 
as  you  can,  and  Julia  will  wash  the  breakfast  dishes,  I  guess, 
while  I  go  and  twist  that  stocking-yarn,  and  then,  all  three  of  us 
will  be  ready  to  go  to  work  on  the  mattress." 

"  If  I  were  in  your  place,"  said  Dorcas,  after  Mrs.  Sheldon  had 
gone  to  an  out-house  where  she  kept  her  spinning-wheel,  "  I  would 
go  and  walk  in  the  garden,  and  wouldn't  touch  a  dish." 

"  It  wont  take  me  but  a  few  minutes,"  said  Julia.  "  I  shall  get 
done  long  before  she  finishes  her  yarn." 

"  If  she  thought  10,  she'd  be  back  to  lay  out  more  work  for  you ; 
so  I  advise  you  to  be  off  the  minute  you  get  through." 

"  O,  there  is  another  room  in  the  house  I"  said  Julia,  who,  hav- 
ing finished  her  dishes,  passed  a  door  partly  open,  through  which 
she  saw  Dorcas  standing  at  a  large  table,  skimming  milk.  "I 
thought  there  must  be  by  the  looks  of  the  house  outside." 

"  Yes,  there  are  lots  of  'em,"  replied  Dorcas,  "  but  they're  of 
no  use  to  any  living  person,  that  I  could  ever  find  out." 

Julia  had  just  made  good  her  retreat,  when  her  aunt  came  and 
inquired  for  her. 

"  I  rreant,"  said  she,  "  to  have  told  her  that  if  she  went  to  walk 
in  the  garden,  she  might  tako  a  basket  with  her  and  pick  the 
leaves  oft' of  the  roses,  whenever  she  came  across  a  bush.  It's 
high  time  to  begin  to  gather  'em,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  some 
of  'em  had  shed  now." 

Mrs.  Sheldon  returned  to  her  wheel  and  finished  twisting  her 
yarn,  and  Dorcas  had  finished  her  dairy  work,  but  Julia  was  still 
missing. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  tho  girl  is  about,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon. 
"  She  knows  that  I  depend  on  her  helping  mc  about  the  mattress." 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't  help,  if  I  were  in  her  place,"  said  Dorcas. 
"  What  comfort  can  she  take  of  her  visit,  if  she  hag  to  work  all 
the  time,  as  if  she  were  on  a  wager?  I  will  speak  and  free  my 
mind  once  in  a  while." 

Dorcas  knew  that  her  services  were  too  valuable  to  be  readily 
dispensed  with,  or  she  might  not  have  availed  herself  of  tho  privi- 
lege of  freeing  her  mind.  Mrs.  Sheldon  very  wisely  took  no  no- 
tice of  what  she  said. 

"  There,  she's  coming,"  said  Dorcas,  "  and  now  I  hope  your 
mind  will  be  relieved,"  she  added,  though  in  so  low  a  voice  that 
Mrs.  Sheldon  did  not  hear  her. 

The  mattress  proved  to  be  a  more  difficult  and  laborious  job 
than  was  anticipated.  It  was  nearly  time  for  tea,  when  completed, 
and  Mrs.  Sheldon  told  Julia,  as  there  was  not  time  to  set  them- 
selves about  anything  that  would  turn  to  much  account,  that, 
while  6upper  was  in  preparation,  she  would  show  her  the  inside  of 
her  house.  . 

Julia  found  that  the  apartments,  which,  as  Dorcas  had  said, 
were  of  no  use  to  any  living  person,  were  handsomely  finished 
and  furnished,  and  so  large  and  airy  as  to  be  perfectly  comfort- 
able, though  the  heat  in  her  bed-room  was  almost  stifling.  Mrs. 
Sheldon  lifted  the  comers  of  the  brown  linen  covers,  spread  over 
sofas,  lounges  and  carpets,  to  give  Julia  a  glimpse  of  the  rich 
fabrics  beneath  ;  but  she  saw  nothing  that  particularly  interested 
her,  except  in  one  of  the  rooms,  where  there  were  a  few  old  family 
portraits  and  a  large  book-case,  throngh  the  glass  doors  of  which 
she  saw  the  titles  of  a  number  of  books  which  she  thought  she 
should  like  very  much  to  read. 

"  May  I  look  at  some  of  these  books'?"  she  eagerly  asked. 

"  The  book-case  is  locked,"  said  her  aunt,  shaking  her  head, 
solemnly. 

"  But  there  is  a  key  that  will  unlock  it — is  there  not  %" 

"  Yes ;  but  it  is  getting  late  now,  and  it  wont  be  worth  while 
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for  you  to  waste  your  time  reading,  and  spoil  your  eyes  into  the 
bargain.  I  twisted  that  yarn,  this  morning,  on  purpose,  so  that 
you  might  have  some  knitting  work.  I've  got  hrhind  hand  with 
my  knitting,  and  'twill  he  pretty  and  careless  kind  of  work  for 
you  between  daylight  and  dark." 

"  Well,  I  can  knit  and  read  at  the  same  time.  Is  the  key  in 
your  pocket,  aunt  ?" 

Mrs.  Sheldon  reluctantly  acknowledged  that  it  was,  and  by 
some  means — 'twas  kind  of  witchwork,  Mrs.  Sheldon  sail  she 
believed — the  key  was  allured  from  its  capacious  receptacle,  and 
the  bookcase  was  unlocked.  Julia  selected  "  Fioissart,"  but  rind- 
ing that  she  could  not  knit  and  read  at  the  same  time  as  well  as 
she  expected,  and  her  aunt  being  in  an  uncommonly  chatty  mood, 
she  was  soon  obliged  to  lay  her  book  aside.  It  so  happened,  or 
it  might  have  been  done  intentionally,  that,  when  Julia  rose  to  go 
to  her  chamber,  Dorcas,  instead  of  handing  her  one  of  the  lamps 
so  prepared  as  to  burn  exactly  fifteen  minutes  by  the  clock,  gave 
her  one  that  was  sufficiently  well  replenished  to  burn  till  midnight. 
This  gave  Julia,  who  took  her  book  with  her,  several  hours  to 
read.  But  such  an  unwonted  waste  of  lamp  oil  could  not  escape 
the  vigilance  of  so  careful  a  housewife  as  Mrs.  Sheldon,  and  the 
next  night  she  took  care  for  Julia  to  have  one  of  the  fifteen  minute 
lamps. 

The  day  following,  Mrs.  Sheldon  brought  forward  a  purple  silk 
much  faded,  which  she  said  she  had  for  a  good  while  been 
trying  to  find  time  to  turn,  and  that  now,  as  Julia  had  come,  she 
thought  she  would  get  her  to  assist  her.     As  Mrs.   Sheldon  and 
her  niece  were  busily  engaged  in  ripping  it,  the  former  mentioned 
so  many  pieces  of  work  she  intended  to  have  done  during  Julia's 
among  others,  fifty  yards  cf  linen  to   be   made  into  sheets 
and  pillow  cases, — that  it  would  take  three  months  instead  of  six 
— the  time  she  had  thought  of  remaining — to  get  through 
with  them.     The  prospect  before  her  was  anything  but  pleasant, 
and  she  determined  to  start  for  home  the  next  Monday  morning. 
With  the  assistance  of  Dorcas,  a  man  was  engaged  to  take  her  to 
the  station-house  in  season  for  the  cars.     Sunday  evening,  pre- 
viously to  retiring,  she  told   her  aunt  that  she  had  concluded  to 
return  home  the  following  day. 

"  Why,  I'd  no  thought  of  your  going  so  soon,"  said  her  aunt. 
"  I  expected  you  would  stay  a  number  of  weeks.  I  am  sure  you'd 
be  as  welcome  as  a  queen.  Well,  it's  lucky  I've  got  my  purple 
silk  turned  ;  but  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  find  time  to  make 
that  fifty  yards  of  linen  up.  I  meant  to  have  the  pillow-cases 
ruffled,  but  I  guess  I  shall  make  'em  up  plain  now.  I  really 
think  that  you  had  better  conclude  to  remain  a  few  weeks  longer." 
But  Julia  was  inexorable.  She  had  imagined,  when  she  left 
her  father's  door,  she  was  going  to  a  rural  paradise  ;  and  it  might 
have  proved  so  had  she  not  unhappily  found  the  gates  closed. 
She  was  now  fully  convinced  that  "  there's  no  place  like  home." 
"  And  yet,"  said  she,  when  speaking  to  her  father  and  mother 
respecting  her  Aunt  Sheldon's  place,  "  if  you  could  only  have  the 
management  of  it,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  in 
the  world.  All  the  elements  of  enjoyment  are  there,  which,  by  a 
most  provoking  transmutation,  become  sources  of  trouble  and 
anxiety.  When  the  rooms  arc  closed,  visions  of  moths  disturb 
my  annt's  quiet,  while  at  the  same  time  she  imagines  that  the 
brightness  and  gloss  of  her  carpets  and  sofas,  though  so  carefully 
protected  by  their  brown  linen  covers,  is  silently  departing.  As 
for  any  pleasure  she  derives  from  the  beautiful  scenery,  she  might 
as  well  live  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  heath." 


A  BATTLE  FIELD. 

Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne  says  the  grouping  of  falling  men  and 
horses,  tho  many  heaped-up  masses  of  dead  moved  strangely  by 
the  living  maimed  among  them,  showing  the  points  where  the 
deadly  strife  had  been  most  severe  ;  the  commingling  of  uniforms 
of  friends  and  foes,  as  both  lie  scattered  on  the  ground  on  which 
they  fell  ;  the  groups  surrounding  this  and  that  individual  suffer- 
er, hearing  his  last  words,  giving  to  him  the  last  drops  of  water 
which  will  ever  moisten  his  lips  upon  earth  ;  tho  stretchers  borne 
from  various  points,  each  carrying  some  officer  or  private  soldier, 
who  has  now  the  startling  feeling  forced  upon  him  :  "  It  has  come 
to  this,  and  yet  there  may  be  hope  of  life ;"  his  excited  but  over- 
worn spirit,  half-fainting  as  it  is,  yet  dreaming  a  mixed  feverish 
dream  of  the  charge  in  which  he  met  his  wound,  and  the  thoughts 
of  home  that  flashed  upon  the  heart  as  it  seemed  to  commit  that 
heart  to  a  moment's  oblivion  of  all  else.  Then  comes  the  first 
dawn  of  the  hope  that  life  may  be  spared  ;  the  view  of  horrid  ob- 
jects passed,  seen  with  a  dimmed  eye ;  hope  of  life  growing  strong- 
er, but  with  it  now  a  dread  of  some  operation  to  be  undergone  ; 
the  sound  of  guns  still  heard,  begetting  a  feverish,  impatient  de- 
sire to  know  the  result  of  the  battle.  Again,  a  partial  waking  up 
at  the  voice  of  the  surgeon;  he  and  his  attendants  seen  as  through 
a  mist ;  the  deafened  feelings  of  utter  weakness  causing  all  to 
seem  as  though  they  spoke  in  whispers  ;  the  still  further  rousing 
of  tbc  mind  as  the  cordial  administered  begins  to  take  effect ;  the 
voice  of  a  comrade  or  friend  lying  close  by,  himself  wounded,  yet 
speaking  to  cheer ;  the  operation  borne  bravely,  and  felt  the  less 
as  it  gives  promise  of  a  life  just  now  seemingly  lost  to  hope  ; 
through  it  all  fresh  news  ever  arriving  from  amidst  the  din  of  the 
strife  yet  raging ;  all  this  has  a  life  and  motion  and  spirit  in  it 
which  mocks  the  real  grave  horror  of  the  scene. 


A  WARNING  TO  COQUETTES. 

In  Mrs.  Bray's  letters  on  Devonshire,  an  interesting  work,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  England,  an  anecdote  is  preserved  of  a 
lady  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  who,  in  some  fit  of  caprice, 
behaved  so  toward  a  suitor  whom  in  her  heart  she  loved,  that,  be- 
lieving himself  utterly  discarded,  he  joined  the  king's  army,  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury.  In  obedience  to  her  father, 
she  afterward  married  an  officer  in  the  army  ;  but,  on  the  marriage 
day,  feeling  too  surely  that  her  heart  was  broken,  she  wrote  a  let- 
ter expressing  that  conviction  and  relating  the  causes,  and  re- 
questing that  she  might  be  buried  near  her  first  and  only  love. 
These  words  were  written  on  the  envelope,  beneath  a  black  seal : 

"  When  I  am  dead  and  cold. 
Then  let  the  truth  be  told." 

According  to  her  own  presentiments,  she  died,  and  on  her  death- 
bed pointed  to  the  cabins  t,  where  the  paper  would  be  found,  in 
which  the  cause  of  her  secret  grief  was  disclosed. — Court  (Gazette. 


[Written  for  Ballou'8  Pictorial.] 

M  A  N     T  11  APS. 

BY   JOHN    TIIORNHKItBY. 

In  the  house  of  Mrs.  George,  all  the  boarders  were  sitting  to- 
gether, after  tea,  in  the  pleasant  parlor,  discussing  the  news  of  tho 
<-losing  day.  Some  lolled  lazily  on  the  sofas  ;  some  were  slily 
whistling  over  the  music  that  lay  spread  out  on  tho  piano  ;  others 
were  laughing  and  talking  in  groups  by  themselves,  and  others 
still  quietly  running  over  the  city  gossip  and  advertisements  to  be 
found  in  the  evening  papers. 

Presently,  Mr.  Shannon  called  aloud  :  "  Here  is  something 
worthy  of  your  attenti  m,  all !"  and  be,  hold  up  his  paper  to  read 
the  intelligence  that  was  to  promise  such  a  general  interest.  The 
following  was  the  announcement  ho  then  made  public  : 

"Matrimonial. — The  advertiser,  a  gentleman  of  about  fortv 
years,  good  looking,  well  educated,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world", 
not  wishing  to  go  through  the  chances  and  formalities  of  making 
a  personal  acquaintance,  takes  this  method  to  propose  marriage 
with  any  amiable,  good-looking,  healthy  and  well-educated  lady, 
about  thirty  years  old,  in  case  the  acquaintance  that  may  happen 
to  grow  out  of  this  advertisement  should  prove  mutually  satisfac- 
tory and  agroeabte.  This  announcement  is  made  in  good  faith, 
and  its  author  will  treat  all  sincere  communications  with  confi- 
dence and  respect.  Address  "  Witling,"  through  the  general  post- 
office." 

"  There's  a  chance  for  somebody,  now  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Shan- 
non, laying  down  his  paper  in  his  lap  and  surveying  the  party. 
"  Come  now,  Miss  Bounce,  why  wont  you  reply  to  it,  just  for  the 
fun  of  the  thin *,  you  know?  Ail  communications  treated  with 
confidence  and  respect,  you  perceive.     Come,  Miss  Bounce." 

"  Yes — yes,  Miss  Bounce !"  cried  out  all  the  rest  beside.  "  Just 
for  the  joke  of  the  thing,  you  know.  Yes,  and  the  letters  on  both 
sides  shall  be  read  before  us  all.  What  nico  fun  we  will  have 
every  evening,  if  you  will !" 

One  pleaded  after  another,  and  all  finally  joined  in  together 
again.  Miss  Bounco  smiled,  protested  faintly,  laughed  at  the 
very  thought  of  it,  and  was  all  but  ready  to  give  in.  "Nobody 
out  of  the  house  shall  ever  know  of  it,"  they  assured  her.  And, 
willing  to  gratify  them  with  the  little  good  humor  it  would  bring, 
she  at  length  acceded  to  their  wish,  and  received  the  tribute  there- 
for of  a  hearty  clapping  of  hands  from  the  whole  room. 

By  the  next  evening,  she  had  ready  a  copy  of  the  letter  she  had 
that  day  addressed  the  matrimonial  advertiser,  and  produced  it 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  eager  circle  who  gathered  around  to 
hear  it  read.  As  it  happened,  too,  Mr.  Shannon  was  made  reader, 
by  virtue,  possibly,  of  having  been  the  one  who  had  opened  this 
new  vein  of  humor. 

Miss  Bounce  was  a  woman  of  great  spirit  and  vivacity,  and  in 
the  letter  she  had  drawn  up  she  betrayed  it  more  than  she  ordina- 
rily allowed  herself  to  do.  The  epistle  was  a  slightly  satirical 
performance, — at  least,  to  any  one  who  could  readily  perceive  sa- 
tire, which  an  impetuous  wife-hunter  very  likely  could  not ;  and 
yet,  nowhere  did  she  allow  herself  to  appear  rude,  or  even  to  seem 
to  treat  with  disrespect  the  advertiser's  better  feelings.  It  was  ex- 
actly calculated  to  lead  him  on,  step  by  step,  and  still  not  to  offer 
him  any  encouragement  beyond  just  what  was  necessary  to  cheer 
him  in  the  pursuit. 

The  reading  of  the  letter  produced  a  great  deal  of  approbation, 
which  was  betrayed  with  shouts  of  Hughtcr  and  applause.  Mr. 
Shannon  was  a  good  reader,  and  knew  how  to  set  such  a  tiling  off 
to  advantage. 

On  the  very  next  night  came  a  reply  from  "  Willing."  Of 
course  it  was  deputed  to  Mr.  Shannon  to  read  it  again.  It  was 
more  laughable  than  ever,  because  all  the  hearers  fult  the  fun  of 
so  cruelly  making  him  their  dupe.  The  letter  first  proceeded  to 
throw  its  writer  entirely  upon  the  mercy  of  his  fair  correspondent. 
Then  it  spoke,  shiveringly  and  sadly,  of  his  life  hitherto — a  bache- 
lor, and  with  plenty,  but  yet  not  quite  happy  and  contented. 
Next  it  touched  very  tenderly  on  the  secret  affairs  of  that  strange 
thing — the  human  heart,  confessing  to  emotions,  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  which,  he  was  frank  to  say,  he  had  never  experienced 
before  in  his  life.  Then  it  thanked  his  unknown  correspondent 
for  her  kindness  and  promptness  in  replying  to  him,  and  hoped 
that  she  would  find  in  him  some  of  those  traits  which  were  so  de- 
sirable in  persons  about  to  form  matrimonial  engagements.  And 
lastly,  it  begged  beseechingly  for  an  interview  at  an  early  day, 
just  as  early  as  it  could  be  brought  about,  promising  instant  com- 
pliance for  the  suitor  with  any  and  all  her  suggestions. 

Miss  Bounco  laughed  at  the  very  effective  reading  of  Mr.  Shan- 
non, till  the  big  tears  filled  her  eyes.  She  enjoyed  it  more  than 
the  whole  of  them,  keenly  as  they  seemed  to  relish  it.  She  was 
publicly  voted  a  generous  benefactor,  to  consent  to  be  the  means 
of  bringing  so  much  fun  to  their  door.  And  the  laughing,  and 
the  chatting,  and  the  pell-mell  of  tumultuous  and  noisy  discussion 
did  not  cease  for  a  long  time  after  Mr.  Shannon  had  got  through, 
but  filled  the  spacious  parlors  of  the  boarding-house  of  Mrs. 
George,  and  even  forced  their  echoes  out  through  the  windows 
into  the  street. 

Miss  Bounce  certainly  was  expected  to  reply,  which  she  did  in 
a  vastly  more  captivating  and  vivacious  letter  than  the  other,  and 
which  was,  of  course,  read  to  the  parlor  full  of  boarders  as  soon 
as  it  was  prepared  to  be  despatched.  There  was  not  one  who 
failed  to  commend  the  happy  tact  of  our  friend  Miss  Bounce,  or 
to  speak  in  terms  of  rapturous  admiration  of  her  talent  for  carry- 
ing on  an  intrigue.  Mr.  Shannon  still  kept  his  post  as  public 
reader,  and  took  care  to  do  full  justice  to  all  tho  marked  points  of 
the  correspondence  on  both  sides.     It  was  fine  fun  all  round. 

To  the  second  letter  of  Miss  Bounce  succeeded  a  reply,  ardent, 
passionate  and  imploring.     The  writer   began  to  show  Bi 


impatience,  and  hoped  that  an  interview  now  was  not  far  off. 
Then  Miss  Bounce  wrote  again,  putting  him  off  a  little  while 
longer.  And  the  dexterity  of  her  phrases,  as  Mr.  Shannon  read 
them  to  the  party,  elicited  repeated  bursts  of  laughter. 

Then  the  suitor  suddenly  became  importunate  and  exacting. 
He  thought  he  had  a  right  to  a  personal  interview  by  this  time,  for 
he  had  proved  himself  both  patient  and  sincere.  Unless  that  favor 
were  gr.inted  very  soon,  he  could  not  avoid  the  unwelcome  sus- 
picion that  his  most  *  acred  feelings  had  been  tampered  with. 

Things  thus  promised  to  bring  about  some  sort  of  a  crisis.  Miss 
Bounce  began  to  open  her  eyes,  and  to  see  the  danger  to  which 
she  was  exposing  herself.  So  she  said  to  the  party  of  friends,  as 
soon  as  this  last  letter  had  been  read  aloud  to  them  : 

"  There !  1  have  gone  far  enough.     I  shall  now  write  a  final 

letter,  politely  declining  to  oblige  him  with  the  interview  he  asks." 

"  No  !  no !  no  !"  cried  several  voics  at  once.     "  0  no,  Miss 

Bounce  !     Let's  fix  a  place  and  a  time  for  a  meeting,  and  have 

the  whole  thing  out." 

"  Yes,"  added  others;  "you  can  easily  disguise  your  face  and 
person." 

"And  we  will  all  be  on  hand  to  overhear  the  conversation,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  protect  you  from  all  harm,"  said  Mr.  Shannon, 
enthusiastically. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Miss  Bounce,  taking  time  to  consider. 
"  It's  rather  risky,  I'm  thinking." 

"  No  ;  but  disguise  yourself,  and  he  never  will  know  who  has 
duped  him.  All  we  want  is,  to  sec  the  poor  fellow  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  declaring  his  affection;"  and  they  laughed  well  at 
the  thought  of  it. 

"I'll  see,"  said  Miss  Bounce. 

But  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that.  They  persisted  till 
she  found  she  was  to  get  no  peace  short  of  compliance.  They 
suggested  that  the  gentleman  should  be  received  in  the  front  par- 
lor of  the  house,  while  they  themselves  kept  secreted  in  the  room 
in  the  rear.  This  plan  was  the  happy  device  of  Mr.  Shannon, 
who,  perhaps,  had  taken  as  much  interest  as  any  of  them  in  the 
matter,  from  the  beginning. 

Well,  and  finally  Miss  Bounce  consented.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  gentleman  was  to  permit  himself  to  be  blindfolded  by  one 
of  the  lady's  friends,  and  then  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  house 
in  which  he  would  find  liis  partner.  The  guide  he  would  find  on 
the  corner  of  the  street,  and  he  would  be  known  by  wearing  his 
handkerchief  tied  in  his  button-hole. 

The  momentous  evening  came.  All  the  party  were  in  an  ecsta- 
cy  of  triumph  at  the  thought  of  finally  carrying  out  their  design. 
It  would  furnish  them  with  talk  for  the  winter.  Only  two  or  three 
of  the  gentlemen  absented  themselves  from  the  house  after  tea, 
and  Mr.  Shannon  among  them;  but  they  all  promised  Miss 
Bounce  to  be  back  in  time  to  witness  the  interview  through  a 
crack  in  the  door. 

Miss  Bounce  sat  alone  in  the  front  parlor,  drumming  her  little 
foot  rather  excitedly  upon  the  soft  carpet,  and  wondering  like 
whom  or  what  her  ardent  lover  was  going  to  look.  She  wore  a 
cap,  with  an  old  fashioned  high  crown,  on  her  head,  and  had  put 
on  afrisette  with  curls,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  the  better  to  carry 
out  her  facetious  purpose  of  deceit  in  the  matter  of  age.  It  was 
a  moment  of  suspense.  One  of  the  gentlemen  had  gone  down  to 
the  street  corner  to  take  the  enterprising  advertiser  in  tow,  and  to 
blind  his  eyes  against  the  possibility  of  knowing  the  number  of  the 
house  he  was  to  enter. 

Presently  tho  parlor  door  opened,  and  in  stepped  the  sanguine 
wife-hunter.  He  at  once  removed  his  bandage  from  his  eyes,  and 
gazed  about  the  spacious  room  as  if  lost  in  astonishment.  Then 
he  espied  the  lady  sitting  near  the  sofa,  and  walked  composedly 
nearer  her. 

"  Miss  Bounce  V  he  saluted  her,  rather  interrogatively. 
That  lady  turned  paler  than  ashes,  and  bounced  up  to  her  feet, 
unable  to  speak. 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you  again,  Miss  Bounce,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, extending  his  hand.  "  My  name  is  Mr.  Shannon!  Under 
my  present  disguises,  you  are  perfectly  excusable  for  not  knowing 
me."  And  he  threw  off  an  awful  old  red  wig  and  false  whiskers, 
and  stood  before  the  lady,  her  ardent  admirer. 

The  back  doors  opened  simultaneously,  and  all  the  party  burst 
in  with  a  loud  peal  of  laughter.  They  had  heard  and  seen  it  all. 
The  two  loving  correspondents  stood  dumb.  And  Mr.  Shannon 
had  himself  concocted  this  very  pleasant  scheme,  and  quietly  car- 
ried it  forward  to  completion.  lie  was  the  snarer  instead  of  the 
ensnared,  and  turned  the  laugh  quite  the  other  way  by  the  clever 
adroitness  of  his  secret  operations.  And  to  think  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  aelvertisemcnt,  and  had  drawn  up  all  the  letters  to 
Miss  Bounce,  and  had  publicly  read  to  them  all  her  own  in  reply  ! 
— why,  it  was  the  greatest  piece  of  fun  that  was  ever  thought  of. 

But  long  after  they  had  all  had  their  laugh  out  of  it,  and  when 
the  winter  evenings  began  to  grow  loDger,  and  more  and  more 
cozy,  there  teas  a  sort  of  whisper  that  Mr.  Shannon  had  not  quite 
penned  and  paid  for  his  matrimonial  advertisement  for  nothing ; 
and  furthermore,  that  Miss  Bounce  would  probably  never  be  com- 
pelled to  write  her  letters  over  a  second  time,  for  that  the  first  time 
promised  to  prove  effective.  But  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  all 
we  might  about  that ;  we  are  content  to  let  the  reader  settle  such 
a  delicate  matter  in  Iris  own  mind,  and  make  and  unmake  such 
matches  as  his  own  fancy  proposes  for  his  credulity. 


Self-Examination.— Let  not  sleep  fall  upon  thy  eyes  till  thou 
hast  thrice  reviewed  the  transactions  of  the  past  day.  Where 
have  I  turned  aside  from  rectitude  ?  What  have  I  been  doing  > 
What  have  I  left  undone  which  I  ought  to  have  '  ne?  Begin 
thus  from  the  first  act,  and  proceed ;  and,  in  con<  .u-ion,  at  the  ill 
which  thou  hast  done,  be  troubled,  and  rejoice  for  the  good. — 
Pythagoras. 
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A    JAPANESE    FUNERAL. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

On  this  and  the  following  page,  and  on  page  316,  we  present 
our  readers  with  a  series  of  highly  interesting  pictures,  embracing 
views  and  characters  in  Japan,  China,  Borneo,  Cape  Town,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  etc.,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  steam  frigate  Powhatan.  Though  not  the  work  of 
a  professional  artist,  these  designs  have  the  rare  merit  of  fidelity, 
and  an  air  of  great  naturalness  and  spirit.  They  present  some  of 
the  most  striking  incidents  of  a  voyage  round  the  world.  Many  of 
them  delineate  scenes  in  Japan;  and  of  this  country  we  shall  first 
speak,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  because  it  at- 
tracts great  attention  from  the  recent  treaty,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  lead  to  a  permanent  and  profitable  increase  of  our  commercial 
facilities.  The  settlement  of  California,  the  trade  from  thence  to 
China,  and  the  idea  of  steam  communication  with  the  Pacific,  in- 
volving the  necessity  of  supplies  of  coal,  together  with  the  increase 
of  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Japanese  seas,  produced  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  this  country  to  establish  commercial  intercourse  with  that 
great  eastern  empire,  the  ports  of  which  had  formerly  been  open 
to  European  trade,  but  of  late  had  been  jealously  closed  by  an 
exclusive  policy  characteristic  of  its  government.  Previous  at- 
tempts at  intercourse,  and  previous  difficulties,  having  given  our 
government  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  Japanese,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  a  strong  squadron  to  Japan  in  order  that  its  ap- 
pearance might  command  the  respect  which  would  not  be  accorded 
to  an  inferior  force.  The  commander  selected  for  the  expedition 
was  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  a  gentleman  in  every 
way  fitted  for  responsibility  and  success.  The  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  dt  fined  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  follows  : — 1 .  "  To  effect  some  permanent 
arrangement  for  the  protection  of  American  seamen  or  property 
wrecked  on  these  islands,  or  driven  into  their  ports  bv  stress  of 
weather  (shipwrecked  mariners  having  been  hahituulry  treated 
with  great  barbarity  by  the  Japanese).  2.  The  permission  to 
American  vessels  to  enter  one  or  more  of  their  ports,  in  order  to 
obtain  supplies  of  provisions,  water,  fuel,  etc.,  or,  in  case  of  disas- 
ters, to  refit  so  as  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  voyage.  It  is 
very  desirable  to  have  permission  to  establish  a  depot  for  coal,  it 
not  on  one  of  the  principal  islands,  at  least  on  some  small,  unin- 
habited one,  of  which  it  is  said  there  are  several  in  the  vicinity. 
8.  The  permission  to  our  vessels  to  enter  one  or  more  of  their 
ports  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  cargoes  by  sale  or  bar- 
ter." A  letter  to  the  emperor  of  Japan,  to  be  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  prepared  by  Daniel  Webster.  The 
expedition  did  not  sail,  however,  until  after  Mr.  Webster's  death ; 
when  another  letter  was  prepared,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Fillmore, 
the  president,  and  Edward  Everett,  Secretary  of  State,  Nov.  13, 
185J.  The  letter  was  splendidly  engrossed,  and  enclosed  in  a 
gold  box  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  dollars.  Commodore  Perry 
sailed  from  the  United  States,  in  the  steam  frigate  Mississippi,  to- 


wards the  close  of  the  year  1852,  touched  at  Madeira  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached  Hong  Kong  in  April,  1853,  and 
thence  sailed  for  Japan.  After  uniting  all  the  vessels  of  the  squad- 
ron, Perry,  leading  the  fleet  in  the  flag-ship  Susquehanna  (steam 
frigate),  made  Cape  Idsu  on  the  8th  of  July.    Their  first  anchorage 


of  the  year  on  the  China  coast.  On  the  12th  of  Febinary,  1854 
Commodore  Perry  re-appeared  in  the  Bay  of  Jeddo,  with  three 
steam  frigates,  four  sloops-of-war,  and  two  store-ships.  They  an- 
chored at  the  American  anchorage.  Some  time  was  spent  in  set- 
tling upon  a  place  of  meeting  with  the  Imperial  commissioners 
and  the  village  of  Yokahama,  containing  about  10,000  persons 
and  just  opposite  the  anchorage,  was  finally  assigned.  The  fleet 
accordingly  drew  in  shore,  and  moored  in  a  line  five  miles  in 
length,  with  their  broadsides  bearing  on  the  shore.  During  the 
whole  course  of  the  negociations,  Commodore  Pciry  had  conduct- 
ed himself  with  prudence  and  dignity.  He  had  protested  against 
being  subjected  to  the  ordinary  system  of  espionage  adopted  to- 
wards foreigners  by  the  Japanese,  had  disregarded  their  orders  to 
suspend  his  soundings  and  surveyings,  and  while  insisting  upon 
nothing  unreasonable,  plainly  declared,  like  General  Jackson,  that 
he  would  submit  to  nothing  wrong.  *'  On  the  8th  of  March,"  says 
an  officer  of  the  Yandalia,  writing  to  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  "  the  day  appointed  for  the  first  meeting,  about  nine 
hundred  officers,  seamen  and  marines,  armed  to  the  teeth,  landed, 
and  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  were  drawn  upon  the 
beach,  ready  to  receive  the  commodore.  As  soon  as  he  stepped 
on  shore,  the  bands  struck  up,  salutes  were  fired,  and,  followed  by 
a  long  escort  of  officers,  he  marched  up  between  the  lines  and  en- 
tered the  house  erected  by  the  Japanese  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
Thousands  of  Japanese  soldiers  crowded  the  shore  and  neighbor- 
ing heights,  looking  on  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  and  interest. 
The  house  was  nothing  but  a  plain  frame  building,  hastily  put  up, 
containing  one  large  room — the  audience  hall — and  several  smaller 
ones  for  the  convenience  of  attendants,  etc.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  mats,  and  very  pretty  painted  screens  adorned  the  sides. 
Long  tables  and  benches,  covered  with  red  woollen  stuff,  placed 
parallel  to  each  other,  three  handsome  braziers,  filled  with  burning 
charcoal,  on  the  floor  between  them,  and  a  few  violet-colored  crape 
hangings  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  completed  the  furniture  of 
the  room.  As  we  entered,  we  took  our  seats  at  one  of  the  tables. 
The  Japanese  commissioners  soon  came  in  and  placed  themselves 
opposite  to  us  at  the  other  table ;  while  behind  us  both,  seated  on 
the  floor  on  their  knees  (their  usual  position,  for  they  do  not  use 
chairs),  was  a  crowd  of  Japanese  officers,  forming  the  train  of  the 
commissioners.  The  business  was  carried  on  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, through  interpreters,  of  whom  they  have  several  who  speak 
very  well,  and  two  or  three  who  speak  a  little  English  ;  they  were 
on  l  heir  knees,  between  the  commissioners  and  the  commodore. 
Our  interpreter  was  seated  by  the  side  of  the  latter.    It  was  curi- 
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A    JAPANESE    PALANQUIN. 


and  intercourse  with  the  natives  was  near  the  town  of  Uragawa. 
On  the  14th,  the  Prince  Iwami  gave  Commodore  Perry  a  formal 
reception  on  shore,  and  took  charge  of  the  president's  letter  to  the 
emperor.  On  the  17th,  after  surveying  and  sounding  the  bay  and 
coasts,  the  squadron  took  its  departure  and  spent  the  remainder 
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ous  to  see  the  intolerable  ceremony  observed  by  them — quite  hu- 
miliating to  a  democratic  republican.     A  question  proposed  had 
to  pass  first  through  the  interpreters,  and  then  through   several 
officers  ascending  in  rank,  before  it  could  reach  the  commissioners, 
every  one  bowing  his  forehead  to  the  floor  before  he  addressed  his 
superior.     Refreshments  were  served  in  elegantly  lacquered  dishes 
— first  of  all,  tea,  which,  as  in  China,  is  the  constant  beverage; 
then  different  kinds  of  candy  and  sponge  cake  (they  are  excellent 
confectioners  and  very  fond  of  sugar);  lastly,  oranges  and  a  pal- 
atable  liquor,  distilled  from  rice,  called  by  the  Japanese  saki. 
A  flimsy  banquet  like  this  was  not  very  agreeable  to  such  hungry 
individuals  as  we,  and  we  were  the  more  disappointed,  for  the  Jap- 
anese using  only  chopsticks,  we  had,  previously  to  coming  ashore, 
taken  the  precaution,  as  we  shrewdly  thought,  to  provide  our- 
selves with  knives  and  forks.     Imagine,  then,  our  chagrin,  when 
finding  nothing  substantial  on  which  to  employ  them.    What  was 
left  on  our  plates  was  wrapped  in  paper,  and  given  to  us  to  carry 
away,  according  to  the  usual  custom  in  Japan.     The  commis- 
sioners were  intelligent-looking  men,  richly  dressed  in  gay,  silk 
petticoat  pantaloons,  and  upper  garments  resembling  in  shape 
ladies'  short  gowns.     Dark  colored  stockings,  and  two  elegant 
swords,  pushed  through  a  twisted  silk  girdle,  finished  the  cos- 
tume.    Straw  sandals  are  worn,  but  are  always  slipped  off  on 
entering  a  house.     They  do  not  cover  the  head,  the  top  and  front 
part  of  which  is  shaved,  and  the  back  and  side  hair,  being  brought 
up,  is  tied  so  as  to  form  a  tail,  three  or  four  inches  long,  that 
extends  forward  upon  the  bald  pate,  terminating  about  half  way 
between  the  apex  and  the  forehead.     It  is  a  very  comfortable 
fashion,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  quantity  of  grease  used  in  dress- 
ing it,  would  be  a  very  cleanly  one.     Two  audiences  a  week  were 
held,  at  which  the  same  programme  was  performed  as  related 
above,  except  that  we  fared  more  luxuriously.     Becoming  better 
acquainted  with  our  taste,  they  feasted  us  with  a  broth  made  of 
fish,  boiled  shrimps,  and  boiled  eggs,  and  very  good  raw  oysters. 
At  one  of  the  interviews  (March  13),  the  presents  from  our  gov- 
ernment were  delivered.     They  consisted  of  cloths,  agricultural 
inplcments,  fire-arms,  etc.,  and  a  beautiful  locomotive,  tender,  and 
passenger  ear,  one  fourth  the   ordinary  size,  which  we  put  in  mo- 
tion on  a  circular  track,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.    A 
mile  of  magnetic  telegraph  was  also  erected  on  shore,  and  put  in 
operation.     The  Japanese  were  more  interested  in  it  than  any- 
thing else,  but  never  manifested  any  wonder.     So  capable  are 
they  of  concealing  and  coatrolling  their  feelings,  that  they  would 
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examine  the  puns,  machinery,  etc.,  of  the  steamers,  withont  ex- 
pressing the  slightest  astonishment.  They  arc  n  much  finer-look- 
ing race  than  the  Chinese — intelligent,  polite,  and  hospitable,  bat 
prond,  licentious,  unforgiving  and  revengeful."  At  length,  after 
much  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  the  treaty  was 
signed — three  copies  in  Japanese  being  delivered  to  Commodore 
Perry,  and  three  copies  in  English,  signed  by  himself,  with  Dutch 
and  Chinese  translations,  being  delivered  to  the  imperial  com- 
missioners. Article  first  of  the  treaty  establishes  pence  and  amity 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  ;  article  second  assigns  the 
ports  of  Simoda,  in  the  principality  of  Idzu,  and  of  Hakodadc, 
in  the  principality  of  Matsmai,  for  the  reception  of  American 
ships  where  they  can  receive  wood,  water,  provisions  and  coal — 
payment  to  be  made  in  gold  and  silver ;  articles  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  provide  for  the  good  treatment,  security  of  property,  etc.,  to 
American  vessels  and  crews  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  ;  article 
seventh  we  quote  entire,  as  it  has  recently  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute :  "  It  is  agreed  that  ships  ot  the  United  States  resorting  to 
the  ports  open  to  them,  shall  be  permitted  to  exchange  gold  and 
silver  coin,  and  articles  of  goods,  for  other  articles  of  goods, 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  he  temporarily  established  by  the 
Japanese  government  for  that  purpose.  It  is  stipulated,  however, 
that  the  ships  of  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  carry 
away  whatever  articles  they  are  willing  to  exchange."  The  above 
are  the  most  important  articles  of  the  treaty.  It  was  signed 
March  31,  1854.  Our  first  illustration  represents  a  Japanese  fun- 
eral at  Simoda.  Simoda  is  situated  near  Cape  Fogu,  sixty  miles 
from  Point  Sugami,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Ycdo.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbor,  well  sheltered  by  high  hills.  The  town  eon- 
tains  about  a  thousand  houses,  built  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful 
stream  at  the  northwestern  end  of  the  harbor.  Excellent  water 
for  ship's  use  is  abundantly  supplied  by  numerous  brooks.  The 
Japanese  vessels  generally  anchor  at  Kakizaki,  a  small  village 
opposite  Simoda.  The  town  contains  eight  large  temples,  and  a 
vast  number  of  small  chapels.  The  scenery  is  described  as  bold 
and  romantic,  swelling  inland  till  it  reaches  a  range  of  barren 
mountains,  about  three  thousand  feet  high.  The  officer!  of  the 
lition  were  freely  allowed  to  wander  about  on  shore  for  a 
circuit  of  ten  miles,  though  at  first  they  wore  watched  with  that 
suspicion  which  characterizes  the  Japanese  in  their  treatment  of 
foreigners.  They  received  the  unwelcome  escort  of  squads  of 
native  soldiers,  while  the  traders  closed  their  shops,  and  husbands 
and  fathers  concealed  their  women  at  the  approach  of  the  outside 
barbarians,     iiy  degrees,  however,   this   distrust  and   care  were 


CHINESE    TANKA    BOAT. 


a  neatly  finished  tub,  surmounted  hy  a  wooden  rooster.  The 
body  is  in  a  sitting  position,  and  the  singular  coffin  is  placed  on  a 
bier  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers,  who  wear  a  hat 
resembling  an  inverted  willow  basket.  The  procession  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  priest  chanting  and  beating  a  drum,   and  another 
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abandoned.  It  was  found  that  the  American  officers  were  not  in 
the  least  inclined  to  plunder  the  shopkeepers,  or  insult  the  women, 
and  the  former  could  display  their  wares,  and  the  latter  their 
faces  with  impunity.  Some  of  the  girls  of  Simoda  are  very 
pretty,  and  heighten  their  natural  attraction  by  the  skilful  use  of 
pearl  powder  and  rouge,  while  the  married  ladies  certainly  do 
not  improve  their  appearance  by  staining  their  teeth  jet  black. 
An  officer  of  the  expedition  writes  :  '*  The  streets  are  wide  and 
straight,  and  the  better  class  of  houses  two  stories  high,  plastered 
and  roofed  with  elegant  tiles.  The  interior  is  kept  very  clean  and 
neat,  and  the  rooms,  covered  with  mats,  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  sliding  screens  that  are  closed  or  removed  at  pleasure. 
There  are  no  chimneys  in  Japan.  A  charcoal  fire  is  built  in  a 
little  sand-pit  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  Japanese  are 
usually  found  sitting  on  their  knees  drinking  tea,  and  smoking 
their  pipes.  Not  a  chair  or  any  other  piece  of  furniture  can  be 
seen.  Tubs  of  water  are  kept  in  front  of  each  house,  as  well  as  on 
tho  roofs,  in  readiness  against  any  fire,  for  conflagrations  are  so 
frequent  and  extensive  that  whole  towns  are  sometimes  burnt 
down.  The  temples,  chiefly  Buddhist,  are  beautifully  situated  in 
the  suburbs.  The  entrance  to  them  leads  generally  through  ele- 
gant trees  and  wild  camelitis.  They  are  large,  plain  structures, 
with  high  peaked  roofs,  resembling  the  houses  pictured  on  Chi- 
nese porcelain.  In  the  space  immediately  in  front  is  a  large  bell 
for  summoning  the  faithful,  a  stone  reservoir  of  holy  water,  and 
several  roughly  hewn  stone  idols.  The  doorway  is  ornamented 
with  curious  dragons  and  other  animals,  carved  in  wood.  Upon 
entering,  there  is  nothing  special  about  the  building  worth  noting, 
the  walled  sides  and  exposed  rafters  having  a  gloomy  appearance. 
The  altar  is  the  only  object  that  attracts  attention.  It  so  much 
resembles  the  Roman  Catholic  that  I  need  not  describe  it.  Some 
of  the  idols  on  these  altars  are  so  similar  to  those  I  have  seen  in 
the  churches  of  Italy  that  if  they  were  mutually  translated  I 
doubt  whether  either  set  of  worshippers  would  discover  the  change. 
The  priests  count  beads,  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  analogous 
robes,  and  the  service  is  attended  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 
lighting  of  candles,  and  the  burning  of  incense.  In  fact,  except 
that  the  cross  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  oue  could  easily  imagine 
himself  with  n  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship."  Such  is  a 
sketch  of  Simoda,  where  the  officer,  who  furnished  us  with  the 
drawings,  witnessed  the  funeral  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
first  picture.     The  body  of  the  deceased,  as  he  states,  is  placed  in 


reciting  a  prayer.  Following  the  bier  arc  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, dressed  in  a  sort  of  nun-like  costume,  each  1  eing  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  holding  a  tray  of  fruits,  confectionary,  etc. 
The  rear  of  the  procession  is  brought  up  by  friends  and  acquain- 
tances.    Wc  find  in   Richard  Hildrcth's  admirable  work,  entitled 


"Japan  as  it  Was  and  Is,"  published  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co., 
and  which  embraces  everything  which  the  general  reader  can  de- 
sire to  learn  respecting  this  singular  country,  a  sketch  of  the  fun- 
eral ceremonies  at  Nagasaki,  quoted  from  Titsingh.  They  differ 
somewhat  from  those  witnessed  by  our  artist.  The  body,  after 
being  carefully  wash<  d  by  a  favorite  servant,  and  the  head  shaved, 
is  clothed  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  (if  a  female, 
in  her  best  apparel)  exactly  as  in  life,  except  that  the  sash  is  tied, 
not  in  a  bow,  but  strongly  fastened  with  two  knots,  to  indicate 
that  it  is  never  more  to  be  loosed.  The  body  is  then  covered  with 
a  piece  of  linen,  folded  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  is  placed  on  a 
mat  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  the  head  to  the  north.  Food  is 
offered  to  it,  and  all  the  family  lament.  After  being  kept  for 
forty  eight  hours,  the  body  is  placed  on  its  knees  in  a  tub,  enclosed 
in  a  square,  oblong  box  or  bier,  the  top  of  which  is  roof-shaped, 
called  qnan.  Two  ifays  are  also  prepared — wooden  tablets  of  a 
peculiar  shape  and  fashion,  containing  inscriptions  commemora- 
tive of  the  deceased,  and  time  of  his  decease,  and  the  name  given 
to  him  since  that  event.  The  ifays  and  quan,  followed  by  the  eld- 
est son  and  the  family,  servants,  friends  and  acquaintances,  are 
borne  in  a  procession  with  flags,  lanterns,  etc.,  to  one  of  the 
neighboring  temples,  whence,  after  certain  ceremonies,  in  which 
the  priests  take  a  leading  part,  they  are  carried,  by  the  relatives, 
only,  to  the  grave,  where  a  priest,  while  waiting  their  arrival,  re- 
peats certain  hymns.  The  moment  they  arc  come,  the  tub,  con- 
taining the  body,  is  taken  out  of  the  quan,  and  deposited  in  the 
grave,  which  is  then  filled  with  earth,  and  covered  with  a  flat 
stone,  which  is  again  covered  with  earth,  and  over  the  whole  is 
placed  the  quan  and  one  of  the  ifays,  which  is  removed  at  the  end 
of  seven  weeks,  to  make  room  for  the  sisek,  or  grave-stone.  It 
the  deceased  had  preferred  to  be  burnt,  the  quan  is  taken  to  the 
summit  of  one  of  two  neighboring  mountains,  on  the  top  of  each 
of  which  is  a  sort  of  furnace,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  enclosed 
in  a  small  hut.  The  coffin  is  then  taken  from  the  quan,  and  being 
placed  in  a  furnace,  a  great  fire  is  kindled.  The  eldest  son  is 
provided  with  an  earthen!  urn,  in  which  first  the  bones  and  then 
the  ashes  arc  put,  after  which  the  mouth  of  the  urn  is  scaled  up. 
While  the  body  is  burning,  a  priest  recites  hymns.  The  urn  is 
then  earned  to  the  grave,  and  deposited  in  it,  and,  the  grave  being 
filled  up,  the  quan  is  placed  over  it.  The  eldest  son  and  his 
brothers  are  dressed  in  white,  m  garments  of  undyed  hempen 
stuff,  as  are  the  bearers,  and  all  females  attending  the  funeral, 
whether  relatives  or  not;  the  others  wear  their  usual  dresses. 
The  females  arc  carried  in  norimons  (close  litters),  behind  the  male 
part  of  the  procession,  which  proceeds  on  foot,  the  nearest  rela- 
tive coming  first.  The  eldest  daughter  takes  precedence  of  the 
wife  ;  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  whether  by  blood  or  adoption,  who 
is  the  chief  mourner,  wears  also  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  in  this 
attire  docs  not  recognize  or  salute  anybody.  [See  page  316. 
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(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SOUirLOVE. 

BY     IBTHEK     B.     STRMTOX. 

'•  There  ran  be  nought  more  holy  and  satisfying  than  a  really  congenial 
connection.  ' 

A  mind  that  tunes  its  magic  bells  In  unison  with  thine, 

And  vibrates  with  the  slightest  tonch  of  love's  electric  line, 

Twining  with  the  holy  essence  that  rises  from  the  soul. 

This  mystic,  tender  flow  of  thought,  that  blends  within  its  fold, 

The  power  that  sways  the  mighty  world,  the  strongly  woven  band, 

That  binds  us  to  the  seraph  throng,  the  loves  of  spirit  land. 

A  heart  whose  tablets  ever  pure    receive  the  quivering  press 
Of  lights  or  shades,  or  aught  that  comes,  to  sadden  or  to  bless, 
Guides  wisely  all  life's  happy  light,  that  its  too  blissful  ray 
Quench  not  the  tiny  tides  of  grief,  whose  murmuring  ripples  play 
So  strangely,  yet  such  lessons  teach,  as  we  hive  need  to  know, 
And  wakes  that  trust,  that  holy  faith,  that  makes  the  soul  o'crflow. 

Oft-times  an  inner  impulse  comes,  as  if  some  spirit-wing 
Fanned  the  immortal  lyre,  and  willed  the  magic  wires  to  fling 
Entrancing  notes,  to  Hood  the  soul,  and  make  it  long  to  burst 
This  earthly  cage,  and  find  the  bliss  for  which  it  ever  thirsts. 
0,  is  it  not  a  blessed  boon,  a  soul  that  thrills  as  thine, 
And  shares  this  rapture,  this  deep  sense  of  holiness  divine! 

If  shadows  play  amid  the  joy  our  guardian  angels  bring, 

And  grief  throw  o'er  our  saddened  hearts  its  cold  tear-burdened  wing, 

What  bliss  to  feel  the  holy  spell  of  soul  pervading  soul, 

To  know  the  misty  veil  of  life  is  gathered  fold  by  fjld, 

By  magic  charm  away,  and  pure,  in  perfect,  guileless  giow, 

Trust  fills  the  heart,  and  makes  our  earth  seem  paradise  below. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

K  AT  H  ARI  N  E. 

DT  WINSIE  WOODFERN. 

With  a  party  of  travellers  whom  I  had  met  on  one  of  my  nu- 
merous journeys  during  the  summer,  I  went  to  visit  the  mad- 
house  in   B .      A  painful    interest  always  attaches  itself  to 

such  places  in  my  mind,  when  I  remember  the  taint  of  insanity 
darkening  the  blood  that  flows  in  my  own  veins,  and  as  wc  ap- 
proached the  stately  door  of  the  beautiful  building,  a  heavy  sense 
of  depression  was  weighing  down  my  usually  buoyant  spirit, 
which  neither  the  rallying  mirth  of  those  around  me,  nor  the  dcli- 
cate,  unobtrusive  attentions  of  the  gentleman  on  whose  arm  1 
leaned,  could  dispel.  As  wc  passed  through  the  large  pleasant 
rooms  where  the  more  harmless  of  these  unfortunates  were  occu- 
pied in  their  different  vocations,  while  the  cheerful  voice  and  look 
of  the  keeper  drew  forth  many  a  polite  and  pleasant  greeting  for 
him  and  us,  the  feeling  in  a  measure  disappeared,  and  I  listened 
with  a  new  degree  of  interest  to  his  explanation  of  the  different 
rases,  and  the  various  modes  of  treatment  adopted  for  their  care. 

My  party,  though  a  little  sobered  by  the  thoughts  which  must 
necessarily  arise  in  reflecting  minds  in  such  a  situation,  were  by 
no  means  gloomy,  and  my  companion,  by  his  apt  and  beautiful 
remarks,  gradually  won  me  from  the  contemplation  of  my  own 
dreaded  fate,  and  turned  my  thoughts  more  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  attractions. 

Having  been  always  accustomed  to  study  and  admire  the  differ- 
ent styles  of  beauty  that  came  before  me,  I  gazed  intently  upon 
him  while  he  was  speaking,  admiring  the  exquisite  contour  of  his 
features,  the  marble-like  pallor  and  repose  of  his  countenance,  the 
large  and  soft  brown  eyes,  and  the  thickly  waving  brown  hair  and 
moustache  that  gave  tone  and  color  to  the  agreeable  picture.  Hi3 
figure  was  stately  and  graceful ;  his  motions  characteristic  in  their 
still  dignity;  his  voice  low,  soft  and  persuasive.  He  was  agree- 
able to  look  at;  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  him  talk  as  he  did  then  ; 
and  in  the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  certain  recollections  he 
awoke  within  me,  1  lost  all  remembrance  of  the  fears  that  had  so 
haunted  me. 

Only  once  before  had  I  seen  his  counterpart.  He  who  bore 
those  self-same  eyes  and  dreamless  lips  had  been  very  dear,  and — 
alas  !  that  I  should  say  it — very  false  to  me.  I  had  shed  many 
tears  over  his  treachery  ;  I  had  spent  some  of  the  brightest  and 
best  hours  of  my  life  in  mourning  for  his  eternal  loss,  and  now,  as 
I  had  learned  to  forget  him,  his  ghost  seemed  to  rise  up  before 
me,  and  reproach  me  with  faithlessness  to  my  sorrow  ! 

As  I  gazed,  the  likeness  grew  upon  me  to  a  painful  degree.  I 
could  scarcely  realize  that  it  was  a  stranger  who  was  beside  mc. 
Seeing  my  agitation,  and  it  may  be  divining  its  cause  by  some 
mesmeric  faculty  he  possessed,  he  soothed  mo  as  tenderly  as  a 
brother  could  have  done,  lie  asked  no  questions,  but  his  eyes 
shot  powerful  glances  into  my  own,  and  in  a  strange  confidence  I 
told  him  all. 

We  were  alone  in  one  of  the  long  galleries  that  wound  through- 
out the  building,  for  our  party  had  gone  on  in  advance  of  us. 
He  heard  mo  through,  asked  me  the  name  of  him  I  had  loved  so 
well,  and  then,  laying  his  hand  lightly  upon  my  arm,  told  me  that 
he  himself  was  his  twin  brother! 

I  sat  in  silence  for  a  moment  after  the  unexpected  declaration, 
and  then  overwhelmed  him  with  questions  in  regard  to  the  fate  of 
my  idol,  for,  for  two  years  I  had  lost  all  traces  of  him.  Those 
years  I  heard  had  wrought  important  changes  in  his  life;  he  was 
a  husband  and  father  !  Certainly  they  had  also  wrought  a  greater 
chance  in  my  own  heart  than  I  had  before  been  aware  of,  for, 
though  the  news  came  so  suddenly  upon  me,  I  heard  it  with  a 
calmness  both  mental  and  physical  that  astonished  mc. 

l'hilip  made  no  comment  when  he  had  finished  his  tale,  but  sat 
looking  at  mc  with  a  calm  aspect,  and  in  reply  to  my  questioning 
glance,  he  said,  "  It  is  often  thtis.  His  image  in  your  heart  was 
already  half  obliterated.     Arthur  w.is   wholly  unworthy  of  you  ! 


Happy  are  you  that  you  can  forget !  Could  I  do  so,  I  too  should 
be  happy."  lie  grasped  my  hand  in  both  his,  saying,  "  You  have 
confided  in  me,  and  why  should  I  withhold  anything  from  you  (" 
He  then  poured  into  my  ears  a  tale  of  horror,  revenge  and  harrowing 
grief,  before  which  my  sorrow  shrank  away  in  shame.  The  burn- 
ing language  he  used,  the  thrilling  scenes  through  which  he  con- 
ducted mc,  the  anguish  apparent  in  every  feature  of  his  face,  now 
no  longer  tranquil,  and  in  every  tone  of  his  voice,  growing  lower 
and  deeper  each  moment,  thrilled  mc  with  a  deadly  fear,  and 
caused  me  to  sit  gasping  before  him,  as  1  heard  each  circumstance 
down  to  the  closing  horrible  catastrophe. 

l'hilip  relinquished  his  grasp  on  my  hands  as  he  concluded,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  own,  while  through  the  long  gallery  re- 
sounded a  shriek  so  piercing  and  full  of  despair,  that  I  shuddered 
and  turned  still  paler,  while  I  crunched  beside  him  for  protection. 

How  strange  it  seemed  the  moment  after,  to  hear  the  familiar 
voices  of  our  party  calling  us  to  join  them  in  the  upper  hall ! 
How  strange  to  look  upward  through  the  rails  of  tho  spiral  stair- 
case and  see  their  gay  faces  laughing  down  upon  us.  With  some- 
thing of  his  usual  manner,  Philip  arose  and  gave  mc  his  arm,  and 
1  believe  a  feeling  of  shame  came  over  me  at  the  laughter  of  our 
companions,  and  the  recollection  of  our  mutual  position  when  wc 
were  discovered.  Yet  the  old  feeling  of  uncertainly  came  again 
so  strongly  upon  mc,  that  1  gazed  around  at  the  different  cells  we 
passed  with  a  vague  consciousness  that  one  of  them  belonged  to 
mc,  and  that  I  should  be  occupying  it  instead  of  going  up  beside 
my  fellow-madman  to  meet  that  gaily  dressed  and  happy  party, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  terrible  secret  wc  concealed  from  them. 

I  shrunk  from  the  keeper's  eye  as  wc  joined  our  friends,  and 
when,  a  moment  after,  he  pointed  out  to  mc  some  improvements 
recently  made  for  ventilating  the  cells,  I  started  as  if  he  had  struck 
me.  He  looked  keenly  at  mc  as  I  did  so,  nor  did  the  rest  of  the 
party  fail  to  remark  my  agitation.  But,  in  all  likelihood  they  be- 
lieved I  had  received  the  offer  of  my  attendant's  hand  and  heart, 
while  loitering  below  with  him.  I  know  this  was  the  case,  by  the 
smiles  of  the  gentlemen,  who  thought  they  saw  a  formidable  rival 
secured,  and  the  envious  looks  of  the  ladies,  who  grudged  me  the 
happiness  they  supposed  I  must  feel  in  securing  the  best  match, 
as  to  wealth  and  beauty,  in  our  circle  of  acquaintance. 

I  walked  along  in  silence,  caring  little  for  their  meaning  looks, 
but  giving  my  whole  attention  to  my  companion,  whose  increas- 
ing pallor  alarmed  me,  and  striving  by  low  words  and  mute  signs 
to  show  the  sympathy  I  felt  for  him,  when  that  fearful  shriek  rang 
again  through  the  gallery.  I  turned  faint  and  sat  down.  The 
keeper  hastened  up  to  mc,  and  said,  kindly,  "  Don't  bo  frightened  ! 
It  is  only  a  patient  who  is  incurable.  Wc  are  going  to  see  her; 
but  she  is  chained — she  cannot  hurt  you.     Will  you  come?" 

Some  strange  instinct  led  mo  to  connect  the  prisoner  wilh  the 
fearful  story  I  had  just  heard,  and  when  I  glanced  at  my  com- 
panion, I  saw  the  same  thought  in  his  gleaming  eyes.  He  grew 
more  and  more  excited  as  we  passed  through  the  gallery,  and 
finally  halted  before  a  padlocked  door,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  and  throwing  appealing  glances  towards  me.  I  stood  firmly 
by  his  side,  with  my  hand  resting  upon  his,  to  calm  and  soothe 
him  by  my  touch,  if  possible.  The  keeper,  who  was  a  little  be- 
hind us,  came  up  and  unlocked  the  door,  with  a  look  of  surprise 
to  see  us  halt  there  without  any  previous  intimation  on  his  part, 
and  then,  motioning  us  all  back,  said  softly : 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  keep  back  for  a  moment,  if  you  please, 
till  I  see  if  you  can  enter.  Sometimes  the  sight  of  company 
makes  her  much  worse,  and  to  day  she  seems  to  be  in  one  of  her 
savage  moods.     Don't  attempt  to  enter  till  I  see  that  all  is  safe." 

He  entered  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  For  a  moment 
all  was  silent,  then  we  beard  him  say,  in  a  soothing,  though  defer- 
ential tone : 

"  Will  the  lady  receive  a  few  visitors,  who  have  done  themselves 
the  honor  of  calling  upon  her?" 

A  deep  rich  voice  replied,  "  They  may  enter.  But  have  I  ever 
seen  them  in  the  cold,  heartless  world  ?  If  so,  they  shall  never 
enter  within  these  doors.  It  would  drive  mc  mad  to  see  those 
who  wronged  me  so  !" 

"  No,  lady,  you  know  nothing  of  them,"  was  the  cautious  reply ; 
and  the  next  moment  the  iron  door  swung  on  its  grating  hinges, 
and  we  all  entered  together. 

Philip  had  sprung  convulsively  towards  the  door  when  he  heard 
the  first  tone  of  that  sad,  sweet  voice,  and  now,  when  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  room  we  saw  a  queenly  woman,  beautiful,  with  large, 
scornful  black  eyes,  and  a  head  around  which  heavy  braids  of  jet 
black  hair  were  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  coronet,  I  knew  by  the 
stifled  groan  he  uttered,  and  the  sudden  gesture  with  which  he 
shrunk  behind  me,  and  covered  his  face  with  lit**  hand  so  lhat  she 
might  not  sec  him,  that  this  was  the  majestic  Katharine  who  had 
been  the  heroine  of  that  story  of  fear  and  guilt,  who,  deserted  by 
her  lover  as  I  by  mine,  reigned  in  solitary  state  over  the  imaginary 
denizens  of  her  disordered  world.  She  sat  upon  a  stool  fashioned 
like  a  throne,  carved  and  gilded  with  considerable  taste.  She 
had  been  allowed  to  retain  her  elegant  apparel  and  her  jewels  in 
her  last  sad  home,  so  that  she  sat  erect  and  hanghty  before  us, 
clothed  in  a  dress  of  black  velvet  and  lace,  with  diamonds  flash- 
ing from  her  hair,  and  arms,  and  neck,  and  lending  a  new  lustre 
to  the  magnificent  beauty,  which  even  three  long  years  of  close 
confinement  and  suffering  had  been  unnhle  to  destroy. 

For  a  time  none  of  us  spoke.  We  stood  around  her,  and  she, 
with  her  head  drooping  and  only  her  profile  turned  towards  us, 
was  busied  in  examining  a  small  but  valuable  diamond  ring  she 
had  just  taken  from  her  finger.  Suddenly  she  raised  her  head 
and  looked  at  us  all  intently.  She  tried  to  glance  behind  me  and 
sec  the  face  that  was  hidden,  resting  almost  on  my  shoulder,  but 
after  a  few  vain  efforts  she  desisted,  and  held  the  ring  up  before  us. 

"A  pretty  bauble,  is  it  not,  fair  ladies?     And  yet,  is  it  hardly 


worth  a  human  soul,  or  human  happiness  ?  And  yet,  for  that  and 
these,"  she  continued,  touching  the  diamonds,  as  she  spoke,  on  her 
neck  and  arms,  "  I  sold  myself;  I  bartered  away  my  own  happi- 
nd  that  of  another,  as  if  it  had  been  so  much  dust.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  the  tale,  fair  ladies  ?" 

The  keeper  intimated  that  this  was  one  of  her  sane  moments, 
and  that  wc  might  be  amused  by  the  story  she  had  to  tell ;  so,  en- 
couraged by  his  presence  and  permission,  all  drew  nearer  him  and 
her  save  me — and  I  lingered  behind  only  that  I  might  screen  him 
from  her  gaze,  the  sound  of  whose  suppressed  weeping  broke  ever 
and  anon  upon  my  ear. 

"  It  is  a  simple  story,  and  one  which  will  always  be  told  whiie 
parents  have  fair  daughters  to  sell,  and  rich  old  men  have  wealth 
to  buy  them,"  said  she,  sadly. 

"  My  home  was  a  quiet  and  happy  one  for  many  years,  for  I 
was  an  only  child,  and  the  petted  darling  and  heiress  of  my  doting 
parents.  Till  my  fifteenth  year  it  was  still  the  same;  but  then, 
my  father  losing  his  wealth,  became  deeply  indebted  to  a  rich  old 
miser,  who  had  been  struck  with  my  appearance,  and  took  this 
means  to  get  me  into  his  power,  knowing  that  he  could  never  ob- 
tain me  in  any  other  way.  At  that  time  I  loved  most  devotedly  a 
noble  youth,  some  three  years  my  senior,  who  had  already  sought 
and  obtained  the  gift  of  my  heart,  and  the  promise  of  my  hand 
when  I  was  free  to  bestow  it  upon  him.  But  Philip  was  an  or- 
phan, and  though  the  estate  left  him  by  his  father  was  large,  it 
was  to  be  shared  with  his  twin  brother,  and  his  portion,  though  it 
was  freely  offered,  could  not  enable  my  father  to  discharge  the 
claim  of  his  creditor. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  refused  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  my 
aged  purchaser,  but  one  dreadful  night,  when  I  saw  my  father 
about  to  be  turned  in  his  old  age  from  his  own  home,  and  saw  my 
mother,  who  had  l>een  so  delicately  reared  and  accustomed  to  the 
services  of  trained  attendants,  putting  up  with  her  own  ha 
few  necessaries  for  our  departure,  choosing  rather  penury  and  a 
lingering  death  than  that  her  only  child  should  be  unhappy,  my 
pride,  my  love  gave  way,  and  on  condition  that  he  should  restore 
my  parents  to  their  former  affluence,  I  became  his  bride. 

"  I  gave  up  my  young  lover  and  my  own  happiness,  that  I 
might  sec  my  parents  happy,  and  hoped  to  find  contentment,  at 
least,  in  the  faithful  performance  of  my  duty  to  them.  My  hus- 
band did  all  and  more  than  he  had  promised.  Not  only  did  he 
restore  all  their  wealth,  but  he  indulged  me  in  every  fancy,  pro- 
cured whatever  I  expressed  the  slightest  wish  for,  and  surrounded 
mc  with  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  kindness.  I  endeavored  to 
return  all  his  kindnesses,  and  though  I  could  neither  forget  my 
young  lovor,  nor  give  him  the  place  in  my  heart  he  had  occupied, 
yet  I  learned  to  love  and  respect  him  as  a  father.  Thus  the  years 
passed  swiftly  on,  and  my  beloved  parents,  believing  they  had 
scjured  my  happiness,  died,  blessing  us  both  on  their  death-beds. 

"  But  my  evil  genius  sent  that  early  love  once  more  to  prove  a 
stumbling  block  in  my  path.  At  a  party,  which  my  husband  in- 
sisted on  my  attending,  though  a  slight  indisposition  kept  him  at 
home,  I  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman,  whom  I  should  never  have 
recognized  in  any  other  way,  as  Philip,  the  lover  of  my  girlhood. 
He  was  still  more  beautiful  and  fascinating  than  ever;  and  in  that 
one  short  evening  the  work  of  years  of  love  and  kindness  were 
utterly  undone.  The  first  tones  of  his  voice  sent  the  blood  leap- 
ing to  my  heart,  and  awoke  the  old  feeling  that  had  always  slum- 
bered there.  That  evening  he  never  left  my  side.  The  next 
morning  he  was  announced.  My  husband,  who  had  never  known 
of  our  childish  betrothal,  greeted  him  cordially  as  one  of  my  old 
playmates,  and  left  us  together  through  the  long  forenoon."  She 
paused,  a  blush  stole  over  her  check  and  forehead.  Then,  with  a 
deprecating  gesture,  proud  in  its  humility,  she  went  on  rapidly : 

"  I  must  confess  all.  That  day  I  fell — that  day  I  deceived  my 
good  husband,  and  gave  myself  to  my  lover.  I  was  happy  during 
the  day  ;  but  when  tho  night  came,  O,  how  fearfully  I  was  pun- 
ished I  For  that  lover  left  me,-telling  mo  with  a  fiendish  smile, 
that  for  long  years  he  had  sought  the  revenge  he  had  just  found; 
and,  as  I  had  left  him  in  spite  of  his  agony  and  prayers,  even  so 
would  he  leave  me  now,  conscious  that  ho  had  not  loved  mc,  and 
that  he  had  tempted  me  only  that  he  might  gain  that  revenge ! 
And  so  he  went,  without  one  parting  look  or  kiss." 

Her  frenzy  was  now  returning. 

"  O,  bring  him  back  to  mc,  dear  ladies,  if  you  have  hid  bim  !" 
she  prayed,  with  clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes ;  "  let  me  show 
him  how  long  I  have  waited  for  him! — I  know  he  will  forgive  me! 
Tell  him  I  shall  die  or  go  mad,  if  I  cannot  sec  him  onco  more! 
0,  do  bring  him  back  to  me !" 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  that  room  when  she  begged  so  earn- 
estly for  her  false  lover.  The  sobs  behind  me  ceased,  and  Philip 
Hamilton  passed  by  me  and  by  the  wondering  company,  and  went 
and  knelt  humbly  at  her  feet.  But  the  frenzy  had  come  on,  and 
she  did  not  recognize  him.  To  all  his  entreaties  she  answered 
wildly,  "Call  Philip  back  to  mc!" — and  Hamilton  turned  away 
in  despair.  Ono  last  effort  he  would  make,  however.  He  rose  to 
his,  feet,  opened  his  arms,  and  assuming  as  much  as  possible  the 
look  and  manner  of  his  boyhood,  said  : 

"  Katharine !" 

She  paused  in  her  rapid  walk,  started  violently,  and  looked 
earnestly  upon  him.  He  repeated  the  name  with  the  same  look 
and  tone.  Then  her  beautiful  countenance  lighted  up  with  a  sud- 
den fire,  and  bounding  forward,  she  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and 
showered  countless  kisses  upon  him ;  then  uttering  a  low  cry  of 
joy,  lay  motionless  in  his  arms.  The  keen  joy  of  the  moment  was 
too  much  for  her  enfeebled  system,  and  Katharine  was  no  more ! 

For  a  time  we  stood  motionless,  struck  dumb  by  the  rapid 
tragedy  that  had  been  acted  before  us.  Then  one  by  one  we  stole 
out  gently  into  the  long  gallery,  and  left  the  united  lovers  together 
— the  beautiful  living  wilh  his  beautiful  dead  ! 
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[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial] 

MGIIT  AT  LAKE   DVNMORE.* 

We  mp  the  senseless  crop  to-diy.  with  which  the  earth  i«  strewed. 

We-bulld  the  pier,  and  rear  the  frame,  that  bean  the  harvest  load, 

Busy  while  the  grateful  land  in  weary  with  our  toll. 

We  east  abroad  for  help  and  space  to  gather  in  our  spoil ; 

We  know  the  day  is  not  enough  to  Oil  the  grasp  of  man, 

Wc  ask  some  twilight  of  the  night,  and  scatter  as  we  ran. 

We  think  not  how  the  ardent  sun  comes  op  at  morning-tide, 
And  every  cliff,  from  hill  to  hill,  beholds  it  upward  glide ; 
How  cheerly,  from  the  caverned  sky.  it  brightly  pours  at  noon, 
And  casts,  with  gentle,  awful  force.  Its  eastward  shadows  soon : 
And.  as  they  stretch,  our  lire  i»  spent,  and  eventide  is  here, 
Resplendent  in  its  last  display,  and  silent,  soft  and  drear. 

But  he  can  witness  it.  who  stood  this  moment  at  my  side — 

His  wife  no  longer  young  as  once.  his  daughter  as  a  bride, 

llli  mind  all  free  and  fall  of  power,  his  form  all  gay  with  health, 

Hi*  hopea  unfilled,  but  all  sustained  Ibr  tune,  and  age,  or  wealth  — 

And  in  the  turning  of  .1  shade,  the  <  hanging  of  a  wave, 

•hi  npon  his  saadowed  life,  and  all  the  joy  It  gave. 

O,  green  the  mountainside  in  after  age  .-hall  be. 

And  dark  with  cheery  light,  and  bright  the  lake  to  see, 

And  music's  roice  upon  its  steep  at  eventide  shall  call, 

Or  lunar- beams,  or  evening's  mist,  shall  arching  rise  and  mil; 

But  from  its  ride  its  master  sonl  in  lore  shall  pass  no  more, 

lie  cune  and  built,  and  now  Is  east  forever  from  its  shore. 

It  stretches  sweetly  in  the  scene  that  met  his  sister's  eye, 
Th»  gem-stone  of  the  mountain- ware,  its  chalice  from  the  sky ; 
An  echo  to  the  heart,  when  the  bosom  asks  a  place. 
Pure  and  cool  and  exquisite,  the  goal  of  life's  dull  race; 
TiV  vision  where  no  hope  is  false,  bnt  where  In  beauty  swells 
The  placid  wave,  with  each  its  shade,  and  only  beauty  tells. 

'winkle  over  it  that  mingle  star-beams  with  the  dew, 
"Id  the  keys  of  night  above  earth's  slumber  new; 
And  tears,  as  soft  as  heaven's,  fall  on  his  sleeping  bed, 
Wbere  death  but  now  conceals  the  sweet  peace  of  the  dead : 
And  day.  which  prayers  unlock.  In  a  fairer  heaven  is  set, 
Whose  hopes  with  morning's  beams  and  tears  of  joy  are  wet. 


A.  B 


•  The  name  of  Edward  Dowsrxo  B  miber  will  hereafter  be  srsociated  with 
this  lake,  as  one  who,  baring  adii  ired  it  in  early  life,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
years  made  it  the  scene  of  an  enterprise  at  once  liberal  and  peculiar,  as  a 
pleasure  resort,  and  here  ended  a  career,  brilliant  both  in  politir-.il  and  social 
tbe  midst  of  his  years,  with  tokens  of  success  still  brightening  about 
A  beautiful  picture,  alluded  to  in  the  line1;,  painted  by  a  sister  gifted 
like  himself,  and  herself  deceased,  is  a  memorial  of  their  sympathy  in  the 
scene,  and  with  touching  eloquence  indicates  now  the  alieence  of  those  thus 
identified  with  it.    See  an  engraving  from  it,  in  the  Pictorial  for  July  14. 


[Written  Ibr  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

THE  CAPTOR  CAPTIVE. 

A  TALE  OF  TEXAN  TBITJMPH. 

BT    BEN:    PKRLET    POORB. 

"  Lift,  lift  the  star-gemmed  banner  high, 
And  bid  it  flutter  in  the  gale; 
Bid  time  s  remotest  hour  fq 

While  children's  children  tell  the  tele : 
How  Texas  from  the  tyrant's  yoke 
Her  chains  of  rmel  bondage  broke, 
The  '  lone-star '  rising  clear  and  bright, 
To  deck  Columbia's  nag  of  light." 

"  Expelled  V  Yes,  Horace  Morgan  was  sent  away  from 
West  Point  in  disgrace,  instead  of  remaining  to  graduate  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  as  had  been  predicted.  Although  reared  among 
nptations  of  New  York  city,  the  young  man  had  entered 
iitary  Academy  with  an  enviable  scholastic  reputation  for 
good  behaviour  and  diligent  attention  to  study,  with  a  natuial 
fondness  for  martial  exercises.  Indeed,  his  uncle  guardian  (for 
Horace  was  an  orphan)  wonld  fain  have  received  him  into  his 
counting-room,  but  the  lad  wag  bent  on  becoming  a  soldier.  In 
this  predilection  he  was  somewhat  encouraged  by  an  old  friend  of 
his  father's,  who  had  political  influence  enough  to  procure  for  him 
an  "  appointment,"  consoling  his  uncle  by  an  assurance  that  the 
cadets  found  their  pay  sufficient  for  all  necessary  expenses.  So 
Horace  entered  the  academy,  nor  had  he  been  long  at  West  Point 
ere  he  gained  the  affection  of  his  comrades  and  the  approbation 
of  his  professors ;  winning  respect  by  his  mental  superiority,  and 
retaining  it  by  his  gentleman-like  deportment.  Nor  was  bis  fine 
personal  appearance  without  its  share  in  rendering  him  thus  popu- 
lar. A  compact  form,  classical  features,  clustering  brown  hair 
and  dark  blue  eyes,  made  Horace  Morgan,  in  his  well  fitting  gray 
uniform,  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a  cadet. 

A  year  passed  by,  and  Horace,  profiting  by  his  furlough,  visited 
his  uncle,  where  he  naturally  fell  desperately  in  love  with  his 
cousin  Katrina.  Ho  had  left  her  a  mere  girl — he  found  her  a  no- 
ble-hearted woman,  in  the  sunlight  of  whose  smiles  he  basked  with 
delight.  Yet  it  was  not  merely  the  marvellous  radiance  of  her 
lustrous  eyes,  or  the  fascinating  smile  that  swept  over  her  cheeks, 
that  thrilled  through  his  very  soul  as  he  gazed  upon  her  with  de- 
light. He  flattered  himself  that  his  ardent  affection  was  recipro- 
cated, although  he  never  confessed  his  passion,  and  at  ihe  expira- 
tion of  his  furlough,  he  returned  to  West  Point,  inspired  by  a 
chivalrous  desire  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  his  cousin's  love. 
Fervent  were  his  dreams  of  love  and  fame  in  the  short  hours  of 
feverish  repose  which  he  enjoyed  between  the  extinguishing  of  his 
lamp  and  the  morning  drum. 

Months  passed  on,  during  which  the  young  cadet  added  to  his 
reputation,  and  again  he  obtained  leave  of  absence.  Need  wc  say 
that  he  went  to  New  York  by  the  first  boat,  and  that,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  that  bustling  metropolis,  he  at  once  repaired  to  the  resi- 
dence of  his  uncle,  in  Blocker  Street,  then  a  fashionable  quarter  ? 
He  was  kindly  received  by  his  aunt — a  lady  who  wished  to  be 
considered  aristocratic,  but  who  was  decidedly  partial  to  uniforms 
or  titles. 

"  Your  cousin  Katrina  is  out,"  she  soon  remarked.  "  We  are 
having  her  portrait  painted." 

"  Her  portrait !     Who  can  do  her  justice  V 


"  Why,  Horace,  how  complimentary  you  arc  growing !  though 
I  have  always  heard  officers  were  so.  Frothingham  is  painting 
your  cousin,  and  is  getting  an  excellent  likeness.  It  will  be  racfa 
a  comfort  to  us  when  she  is  gone." 

"  Gone  ?"  falteringly  inquired  the  astonished  cadet. 

"  Dear  me,  have  you  not  heard  the  news  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Horace,  with  unfeigned  sin  prise. 

"  Dear  me,  how  remiss  your  uncle  is  !  Katrina  is  engaged  to 
Don  Francisco  de  los  Naranjos,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  is  at 
present  an  aid  decamp  to  General  Santa  Anna,  of  Mexico.  0, 
he's  such  a  handsome  man,  Horace  !  And  he's  so  wealthy,  for  he 
owns  two  silver  mines,  and  ever  so  many  ranches.  Then — but 
this  is  a  secret,  Horace, — the  general  means  to  drive  the  squatters 
out  of  Texas,  and  the  don  is  to  be  governor.  Isn't  it  a  match  for 
Katrina  Mason  '." 

Horace  mechanically  replied  in  the  affirmative,  for  he  felt  as  if 
molten  lead  had  been  poured  into  his  every  vein.  His  brain  rang 
with  a  confused  sound,  as  of  a  thousand  watcifall-,  and  it  was  lucky 
for  him  that  the  announcement  of  a  visitor  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  escape  from  the  house.  He  did  not  dare  meet  his  ecrasfa), 
and  left  by  the  afternoon's  boat  for  West  Point,  in  hopeless  mise- 
ry. A  few  hours  before,  with  the  bright  star  of  love  beaming  be- 
fore htm,  he  had  rejoiced  in  the  promise  of  a  radiant  future ;  now 
he  was  plunged  into  the  seclusion  of  his  own  dark  thoughts. 
Visions  of  his  childhood  passed  through  his  throbbing  brain — 
tones  unheeded  at  the  time — words  which  had  waited  until  that 
hour  for  their  meaning — looks  which  he  now  interpreted — and 
Katrina's  form  was  in  all.  An  unquenchable  feeling,  like  the 
thirst  of  one  who  dies  in  the  desert,  parched  his  lips  ;  dark  shad- 
ows clouded  ihe  future,  and  ere  he  was  again  in  his  tent,  his 
blighted  heart  had  experienced  all  that  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
is  deemed  the  work  of  years  of  sorrow. 

From  that  day,  the  academical  career  of  Horace  was  retrograde. 
A  sneering  smile  and  sarcastic  words  soon  estranged  his  friends, 
while  the  lava  tide  of  despair,  as  it  swept  over  his  every  feeling, 
rendered  him  indifferent  to  his  once  esteemed  professors.  As  for 
be  neglected  them  entirely;  for  ihe  stake  for  which  he 
had  played  was  gone,  ambition  was  driven  from  his  soul,  and  des- 
pair revelled  in  the  violated  sanctuary  of  his  affections. 


It  was  the  morniDg  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  General 
Houston,  the  hero  of  that  glorious  struggle,  lay  beneath  a  wide- 
spreading  oak,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow.  A  painful  wound  in 
one  of  his  ankles  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  move,  but  his 
->iat  had  blazed  on  the  battle-field  like  beacon  lights  in  a 
raging  tempest,  showed  the  joy  of  his  heart.  His  small  army, 
suddenly  called  from  peaceful  pursuits,  had  routed  a  powerful 
Mexican  force,  and  the  braggart  Santa  Anna,  when  last  heard 
from,  was  flying  for  his  life. 

An  officer  approached  the  recumbent  chief — it  was  Horace 
Morgan,  but  how  two  jears  had  changed  his  appearance !  His 
hunter's  costume  was  soiled  and  dirty ;  his  dull  eyes  were  sunk 
deep  into  his  emaciated  features,  and  a  mingled  expression  of  sor- 
row and  of  scorn  played  over  his  countenance.  Leaving  West 
Point,  he  had  found  his  way  to  the  Mississippi,  and  so  down  to 
New  Orleans.  Here  he  toiled  as  a  laborer,  at  times,  to  procure 
sustenance,  but  though  in  this  world  was  not  of  it.  The  heavy 
wave  of  tronble,  breaking  over  his  bark  of  life,  had  carried  away 
all  its  ornaments,  and  left  but  the  strained  hull,  which  heavily 
drifted  along,  regardless  of  its  destination.  Yet  when  the  news 
came  tliat  Santa  Anna  had  invaded  Texas,  that  Crockett  and  his 
brave  comrades  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  Alamo,  and  that  the 
gallant  command  of  Fannin  had  been  massacred  like  dogs,  he 
awoke  to  new  life.  Perhaps  the  thought  that  it  was  a  Mexican 
who  had  snatched  his  idol  from  its  heart-shrine  had  some  influ- 
ence, but  certain  it  was  that  he  enlisted  as  a  private.  Bnt  his 
military  education  soon  developed  itself,  and,  ere  the  struggle  of 
San  Jacinto,  he  had  been  appointed  by  General  Houston  adjutant 
of  the  artillery. 

*'  Well,  my  paladin,"  said  Houston,  as  Horace  approached, 
"  have  you  returned  weary  from  the  chase  V 

"  One  never  wearies  in  well-doing,  general ;  but  we  have  found 
some  rare  game — an  officer,  who  insists  on  seeing  the  general  in 
command." 

"  Ah !     Well,  usher  him  into  our  august  presence  " 

Horace  beckoned  to  a  group  not  far  distant,  which  immediately 
approached.  In  their  midst  was  a  small,  bright-eyed  man,  whose 
clothes  were  in  tatters,  and  who  had  evidently  passed  the  night  in 
a  muddy  swamp.  No  sooner  did  he  ascertain  that  he  was  before 
General  Houston,  than  he  advanced,  and,  with  a  theatrical  air, 
exclaimed : 

"  Soy  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  Presidente  de  la  Kcpub- 
lica  Mexicana,  y  general  en  gese  del  ejercito  de  operaciones  !"* 

"  Why,  Morgan,"  said  General  Houston,  "  you  are  the  captor 
of  Santa  Anna.  Sit  down,  Mr.  President,  and  take  some  refresh- 
ment." 

The  news  soon  spread  throughout  the  camp,  and  Horace  was 
greeted  as  the  "  captor  of  Santa  Anna."  Indeed,  the  *>. 
followed  him  to  Galveston,  where  he  was  sent  with  desp; 
and  stationed  in  command  of  a  small  fort,  which  he  was  ordered 
to  put  in  order  for  defence.  The  mental  and  bodily  employment 
soothed  his  troubled  spirit,  and  he  was  actually  persuaded  to  at- 
tend a  ball,  given  by  the  residents  of  Galveston,  on  Christmas 
evening.  What  was  his  surprise  when,  on  taking  his  place  in  the 
dance,  he  discovered  that  his  vis-a-vis  was  Cousin  Katrina  ! 

Yes  !  It  was  his  cousin — in  the  full  glory  of  her  dazzling  beau- 
ty, and  he  felt  a  long  unknown  thrill  of  joy  throughout  his  whole 
frame  as  she  rushed  across  to  meet  him,  holding  out  both  hands, 

•  '  T  am  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna.  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
and  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  operations." 


and  exclaiming  :  "  Dear — dear  Cousin   Horace  !     Why,  we  have 
almost  mourned  you  as  dead !" 

"  And  you — are  you — " 

His  voice  faltered,  but  Katrina  divined  what  he  would  have 
asked,  and  she  replied  : 

"  Did  you  really  think  I  could  marry  him  >" 

Bleated  words  I  Did  he  hear  them  aright?  As  the  divine 
harp  of  the  inspired  David  stilled  the  evil  spirit  in  Saul's  breast, 
so  did  that  one  short  phrase  quiet  the  waves  of  passion,  that,  for 
two  long  years,  had  made  the  heart  of  Horace  a  chaos  of  tumul- 
tuous thoughts.  Leaving  the  dance,  the  cousins  went  out  npon  a 
balcony.  There,  the  past  was  soon  forgotten  ;  explanations  were 
given  and  received  ;  nor  did  the  star-lit  waves  that  rolled  upon  the 
sandy  beach  near  by  move  more  gently  than  did  the  feelings  of 
now  pl<  dged  lovers. 

Katrina  had  also  experienced  vicissitudes.  Before  Horace  bad 
left  West  Point,  the  house  of  Morgan  &  Wykoff  had  slopped  pay- 
ment, and  this  proud  uncle  was  actually  dependent  upon  the  char- 
ity of  friends  for  support.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  him  and  to  his 
worldly-minded  wife,  but  their  daughter  passed  through  ihe  fur- 
nace of  trouble,  like  gold  through  the  crucible,  brighter  and  purer. 
Gifted  with  superior  musical  talents,  she  soon  found  pupils,  and 
was  now  the  principal  of  an  academy  at  Galveston,  where  her 
father  acted  as  agent  for  the  New  York  insurance  companies. 

"  What  became  of  Katrina's  Mexican  admirer,  annt  V  haugh- 
tily inquired  Horace,  the  next  morning,  as  he  sat  chatting  with  his 
chastened  yet  happy  relatives. 

"  0,  colonel,"  (the  old  lady  retained  her  passion  for  titles),  "we 
found  him  unworthy  e>f  Katrina,  and — " 

"  Pshaw  !"  interrupted  her  husband.  "  'Tisn't  so,  nephew. 
When  he  heard  that  our  house  had  smashed,  he  cut  Katrina  dead, 
and  married  the  widow  Hodskins.  Poor  dame,  she  soon  found 
that  he  was  a  swindler,  whose  only  occupation  in  Mexico  had 
been  the  selling  of  oranges  on  the  wharf  of  Vera  Cruz.  To  think 
how  he  used  to  talk  of  his  silver  mines  and  his  ranches  !" 

Why  prolong  this  narrative  by  a  description  of  the  marriage  of 
the  cousins,  or  of  the  fine  ranchc  on  which  they  settled,  after  it 
was  voted  to  Horace  by  the  legislature  of  Texas,  when  they  dis- 
tributed the  confiscated  public  domain  of  their  former  Mexican 
oppressors  ?  Loved  and  beloved  by  all  around  them,  the  happy 
couple  still  live  there  in  quiet  retirement,  enjoying  all  that  the 
heart  can  wish  of  happiness. 

"  So  you  wont  serve  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  West  Point 
this  year,  if  I  get  the  President  to  appoint  you?"  said  Senator 
Houston,  a  few  months  ago,  while  he  was  making  his  annual  visit 
to  Colonel  Mason. 

"  I  will  answer  for  him  no !"  replied  Katrina,  now  a  buxom 
matron.  "  He  must  be  here  at  the  wedding  of  our  oldest  daugh- 
ter, and  my  father  is  too  infirm  to  have  the  care  of  this  large 
establishment." 

"  You  sec,  general,"  added  Horace,  "  I  am  under  orders." 

"  Yes — yes  !"  remarked  Houston,  with  a  smile.  "  The  captor 
of  Santa  Anna  is  himself  a  captive  I" 
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tudes, and  chaperoned  by  Mrs  11.  B.  Stowe. 
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A  deeply  in-  *t.  spirited  dramatic  dialogue,  plenty  of  incident, 

and  a  happy  denouement,  will  ensure  this  book  welcome  and  popularity  It 
is  written  in  a  flueot.  facile  style,  wnicb  only  long  practice  can  ensure  it  Is 
a  for  better  book  than  ■-  Fashion  and  Famine,''  by  the  same  writer.  For  sale 
by  W.  V.  Spencer. 
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A  Bisect  or  Chips.     By  Jobs  Brocoham.     New  York:  Bunce  A  Brother. 

1855.     12mo.     pp  408. 

We  hail  with  delight  this  brilliant,  gay.  witty,  humorous  melange  of  poetry 
and  prose,  sentiment  and  sense. romance  and  reality.  Instead  of  being,  as  the 
name  modestly  purports,  a  "  basket  of  chips. "  it  is  a  casket  of  brilliants. 
How  could  it  be  otherwue,  when  heaped  by  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
in  the  universality  of  his  genius,  appears  like  several  single  gentlemen  rolled 
into  one.  Mr.  Brougham  is  a  scholar,  a  dramatist,  a  wit.  a  poet,  an  artist,  and 
a  very  agreeable  actor.  Whatever  he  undertakes  he  does  well,  and  some 
things  better  than  any  one  else.  We  most  cordially  wish  this  pleasant  volume 
I  cm  it-*  great  merit  should  command,  it  is  very  well  illustrated  by 
McLenan.     For  sale  by  W.  V.  Spencer. 

Harper's  Classical  Librart — Virgil.    1  vol.,  12mo.    Smart's  Horace.    1 

vol.,  12mo.     1855. 

Messrs.  Harper  A  Brothers  deserve  great  credit  for  the  beautiful  style  in 
which  they  have  got  out  these  literal  Knglish  translations  of  the  works  of  the 
two  greatest  Roman  poets.  They  will  be  an  aid  to  those  students  of  the 
classics  who  are  making  their  way  without  a  teacher,  while  they  will  be  w 
to  the  libraries  of  readers  unacquainted  with  the  original  tongue.  For  sale 
by  Redding  A  Co. 

The  New  Odro*.    New  York  :  Mason  Brothers.     1855. 

This  is  a  line  collection  of  popular  secular  melodies  arranged  Ibr  (bur  voices , 
and  intended  for  singing  schools  and  private   partie*.     The  prefatory  part 
consists  of  valuable  lessons  in  singing  by  Lowell  Mason.    For  sale  by  Oliver 
Ditson. 
The  Laee  Shore:  or,  The  Slav,  the  Serf,  and  the  Apprentice.    By  Emuj  Sob- 

testre.    Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  k 

Einile  Souvestre,  whose  death,  two  or  three  years  since,  was  deeply  lamented 
by  the  world  of  letters,  was  one  of  the  pnrest  of  modern  stench  writers.  All 
of  his  stories  have  a  healthy  moral.  He  reminds  us  much  of  Hawthorne,  lot 
he  has  none  of  the  deep  sadness  of  our  great  American  romance  writer.  The 
present  scries  i  is! rates  the  progress  of  humanity  from  the  white 

slavery  of  the  Romans,  through  the  serfdom  of  feudalism,  to  the  presentcon- 
dition  of  the  laboring  classes  In  Europe.     It  is  a  truly  fascinating  book.     He 
have  frequently  enriched  our  columns  with  translations  from  Souvestre  s 
works  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Anne  T.  Wilbur,  and  we  know  of  no  or,' 
fitted  to  preps .  -  rsions  of  those  works  of  his  which  have  never  been 

translated,  than  this  lady  Weadvise  some  enterprising  publisher  to  Improve 
upon  this  hint. 

Twice  Ma  Run).    A  Story  of  Connecticut  Life.    New  York :  Dix  A  Edwards 

1856     lsmo     pp.  264. 

The  reader*  of  Putnam'  sady  familiar  with  this  charming 

book,  as  it  appeared,  serially,  in  t 

ry  pretends  to  br 
rustic    Yankee  lifc  and  character  "     Now  this  is   •  't  want,  and 

this  rimple  and  natural  Look  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  '.f  cxa......    vted  romances 

that  the  power  press  has  spread  around  us.     We  like  it  all  the  better  1 
it  was  not  written  with  a  particular  aim.     We  bate  to  have  an  anthor  poking 
his  moral  at  us  like  a  gun,  and  endeavoring  to  bring  us  down  by  a  de:  i 
For  sale  by  Redding  A  Co. 
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The  laboring  classes  are  not  required  to  go  into  mourning ;  yet 
gome  of  them  do  for  two,  three  or  four  days.  With  them  the 
burial  takes  place  after  twenty-four  hours  ;  with  the  upper  class, 
the  mourning  is  fixed  at  fifty  days.  It  used  to  be  twice  that  time, 
but  is  said  to  have  been  cut  down  by  Jcsi  Jas  (founder  of  the 
reigning  dynasty),  that  the  business  of  the  public  functionaries 
might  suffer  the  less  interruption.  Persons  in  mourning  stay  at 
home,  abstain  from  animal  food  of  any  description  and  saki,  and 
neither  cut  their  nails  nor  shave  their  hiads.  One  of  the  ifays  is 
left,  as  has  been  mentioned,  at  the  grave ;  the  other,  during  the 
period  of  mourning,  is  set  up  in  the  best  apartment  of  the  house 
of  the  deceased.  Sweetmeats,  fruit  and  tea,  arc  placed  before  it, 
and  morning,  noon  and  night,  food  is  offered  to  it,  served  up  as  to 
a  living  person.  Two  candles,  fixed  in  candlesticks,  burn  by  it, 
night  and  day,  and  a  lighted  lantern  is  hung  up  on  either  side. 
The  whole  household,  of  both  sexes,  servants  included,  pray  before 
it  morning  and  evening.  This  is  kept  up  for  seven  weeks,  and 
during  c:\ch  week  from  the  day  of  the  death,  a  priest  attends  and 
reads  hymns  for  an  hour  before  the  ifay.  He  is  each  time  supplied 
with  ornaments,  and  paid  a  fee  of  five  or  six  mas.  During  these 
seven  weeks  the  son  goes  every  day,  be  the  weather  what  it  may, 
and  says  a  prayer  by  the  grave.  He  wears  his  rush  hat,  through 
which  ho  can  see  without  being  seen,  speaks  to  nobody,  and  is 
dressed  in  white.  With  this  exception,  and  a  ceremonious  visit 
in  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  week  to  the  relatives  and  friends,  he  re- 
mains in  his  bouse  with  the  door  fastened.  It  is  customary  to 
erect  a  small  hut  near  the  grave,  in  which  a  servant  watches, 
noting  down  the  names  of  all  who  come  to  visit  it.  When  the 
seven  weeks  are  over,  the  mourner  shaves  and  dresses,  opens  his 
doors,  and  goes,  if  an  officer,  to  inform  the  governor  that  his  days 
of  mourning  are  over.  He  next  pays  a  complimentary  visit  to 
all  who  have  attended  the  funeral,  or  have  visited  the  grave,  send- 
ing them  also  a  comp'imentary  present.  In  case  of  persons  hold- 
ing office,  who  died  suddenly  without  having  previously  resigned 
in  favor  of  their  heirs,  it  is  not  unusual  to  bury  them  the  night 
after  their  death,  in  a  private  manner ;  the  death,  though  whispered 
about,  is  not  officially  announced.  The  heir,  who  dresses  and  acts 
as  usual,  notifies  the  authorities  that  his  father  is  sick  and  wishes 
to  resign.  Having  obtained  the  succession,  he  soon  after  an- 
nounces his  father's  death,  and  the  formal  funeral  and  mourning 
then  take  place.  The  honors  paid  to  deceased  parents  do  not  ter- 
minate with  the  mourning.  Every  month,  on  the  day  of  the  an- 
cestor's decease,  for  fifty,  and  even  for  a  hundred  days,  food,  sweet- 
meats  and  fruit  are  set  before  the  ifay.  These  funeral  ceremonies 
are  certainly  among  the  most  singular  rites  of  the  Japanese,  and 
much  more  than  we  have  given  might  l>e  detailed  respecting  them. 
The  second  engraving  of  our  series  shows  the  mode  of  conveyance 
generally  in  use,  that  is  the  palanquin,  supported  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  stalwort  fellows.  These  vehicles  are  finished  in  a  very  taste- 
ful manner,  being  handsomely  lacquered,  gilded  and  ornamented. 
In  Simoda,  they  take  the  place  of  horses,  the  latter  being  used 
only  under  the  saddle.  The  third  engraving  represents  the  dinner 
given  on  board  the  Powhatan,  in-  honor  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  to  conduct  negociations.  Commodore 
Perrv  invited  the  officers  of  the  squadron  to  meet  the  Japanese 
officials,  of  whom  there  were  about  seventy.     A  very  excellent 


admit  of  much  grace,  each  female  going  through  her 
gyrations  with  the  mechanical  stiffness  of  an  automa- 
ton. The  next  port  we  shall  touch  at,  pleading  the 
privilege  of  a  roving  commission,  is  Cape  Town,  the 
capital  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  well-known 
British  colony  at  the  southern  extrcmitv  of  Africa. 
This  point  early  attracted  the  attention  ot  the  Dutch, 
who  saw  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  as  a  water- 
ing-place for  their  ships.  They  accordingly  established 
a  colony  there  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
They  treated  the  native  inhabitants,  the  Hottentots, 
with  great  severity,  driving  most  of  them  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  reducing  the  remainder  to  slavery. 
In  1 795,  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  but  restored 
by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802.  In  1806,  it  was 
again  captured  by  the  English,  and  has  remained  in 
their  undisputed  possession  ever  since.  The  colony 
extends  about  230  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  550 
from  east  to  west.  On  the  west  and  south  it  is  washed 
by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains.  The  principal  bays  on  the 
coast  are  Saldanha,  Table,  Plattenburg  and  Algoa 
Bays.  The  country  is  divided  into  successive  ter- 
races by  several  ranges  of  mountains,  which  run 
nearly  parallel  to  tho  southern  coast.  Much  of  tho 
territory  is  very  barren  and  unyielding,  but  yet  there 
are  a  great  many  belts  of  highly  productive  land. 
Cape  Town  is  quite  pleasantly  situated  nt  the  head  of 
Table  Bay,  in  a  valley  between  the  Table  and  Lion 
Mountains,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle  of  consider- 
able strength,  and  contains  many  fine  public  build- 
ings. The  harbor  is  tolerably  secure  from  September 
to  May,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  southeast  winds ; 
hut  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  the  winds  blow 
from  the  north  and  northwest,  vessels  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  Fulse  Bay,  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula. 
Our  seventh  engraving  presents  a  sketch  of  a  group 
of  marketmen  at  Cape  Town.  We  here  see  the  native 
fish  dealers  and  purchasers.  A  young  negro  in  the 
foreground  is  feeding  a  pelican  with  a  small  fish  which 
he  has  purloined  from  the  bench.  The  principal  mar- 
ket of  Cape  Town  is  not  very  attractive  externally, 
but  it  is  noted  for  the  abandonee  and  excellence  of  its 
lish,  flesh  and  fowl,  which  supply  the  inhabitants  and 
the  ships  touching  at  the  port.  The  sales  are  con- 
ducted much  after  the  manner  of  this  country.  The 
salesmen  arc  representatives  of  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  include  specimens  of  the  native  Hottentot 
and  the  genuine  Yankee,  who  is  to  be  found  every- 
where where  money  is  to  be  made.  The  cighdi  en- 
graving is  a  view  of  the  natives  and  their  huts  at  St. 
Augustine's  Bay,  Madagascar.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  remarkably  fertile  island  arc  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct classes — the  Arabs,  or  descendants  of  foreign  col- 
onists, and  the  Negroes,  or  original  inhabitants  of  the 


ST.   AUGUSTINE'S    BAT,   MADAGASCAR. 

dinner  was  served  up,  to  which  the  guests  did  ample  justice.  Toasts  to  the 
emperor  and  president  were  drank  with  all  the  honors,  and  the  company  did  not 
disperse  until  a  very  late  hour.  Our  next  picture  shows  a  Chinese  tanka  boat. 
The  tanka  boats  are  counted  by  thousands  in  the  rivers  and  bays  of  China. 
They  are  often  employed  by  our  national  vessels  as  conveyances  to  and  from 
shore,  thereby  saving  the  health  of  the  sailors,  who  would  be  otherwise  subjected 
to  pulling  long  distances  under  a  hot  sun,  with  a  liability  of  contracting  some 
fatal  disease  peculiar  to  China,  and  thus  introducing  infection  in  a  crowded 
crew.  On  her  voyage,  the  Powhatan  touched  at  Singapore,  the  capital  of  a 
small  island  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca.  The  town  stands  on  a  point 
of  land  near  a  bay,  affording  a  safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons,  and  commanding  z^ 
the  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  While  the  Powhatan  lay  at  anchor 
here,  the  captain  permitted  two  jugglers  to  come  on  board  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  the  sailors,  by  exhibiting  their  skill  in  legerdemain,  which  art  they  profess  in 
a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection.  The  feat  of  swallowing  a  sword  was  per- 
formed, as  exhibited  in  our  fifth  engraving.  But  as  the  weapon  belonged  to  the 
juggler,  the  men  suspected  it  was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  blade 
consisted  of  running  slides,  which,  by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  to  the  point, 
would  be  forced  into  the  hilt.  The  Malay,  however,  was  determined  to  con- 
found the  doubters,  and  taking  up  a  piece  of  rough  cast  iron  from  the  armorer's 
forge,  swallowed  it  with  as  much  ease  and  facility  as  he  did  the  sword.  The 
performances  ended  with  a  lively  dance  executed  by  two  cobras  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  harsh  sounds  from  a  trumpet  played  by  an  assistant.  From  Singa- 
pore let  us  pass  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  those  gems  of  the  Pacific.  The  arri- 
val at  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  always  a  welcome  event  in  a  cruise — the  delicious 
climate,  the  abundance  of  fruits,  the  romantic  scenery,  the  gentle  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  render  this  portion  of  the  globe  peculiarly  attractive.  Our  sixth 
engraving  represents  a  group  of  Sandwich  Island  girls  dancing  the  hula-hula  to 
the  intense  delight  of  a  group  of  Jack  tars,  who  probably  experience  as  much 
satisfaction  at  tho  exhibition,  as  was  ever  experienced  by  the  refined  Parisians 
at  the  efforts  of  Taglioni,  Cerito,  or  Fanny  Ellsler.  The  hula-hula  was  formerly 
a  favorite  dance  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  but  has  now  become  nearly 
extinct  through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries.  There  are  still,  however,  "a 
few  Kanakas,  who  are  addicted  to  their  old  amusement.     The  dance  does  not 
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island.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants  differs  much  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  island,  and  the  accounts  of  writers  vary  greatly  on  this  subject.  The  island 
is  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Mozam- 
bique channel,  and  is  about  900  miles  long  and  200  broad.  Its  surface  is 
greatly  diversified,  and  its  mountain  scenery  is  exceedingly  grand.  The  name 
and  position  of  this  island  were  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Marco  Polo, 
in  the  13th  century,  though  the  Arabs  had  been  acquainted  with  it  for  several 
centuries.  It  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  French  made  several  attempts  to  found  colonics  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  but  abandoned  them  after  ineffectual  struggles  with  the 
natives.  In  1745,  they  renewed  their  efforts  with  but  little  better  success.  In 
1814,  it  was  claimed  by  England  as  a  dependency  of  Mauritius,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  her  by  France,  and  some  settlements  were  established.  One  of  the 
native  kings  of  the  interior,  who  had  shown  himself  eager  to  procure  a  know- 
ledge of  European  arts  for  his  subjects,  consented,  in  1820,  to  relinquish  the 
slave  trade  on  condition  that  ten  Madagassees  should  be  sent  to  England,  and 
ten  to  Mauritius,  for  education.  Those  sent  to  England  were  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  sent  missionaries  and  mechanics  to 
Madagascar.  In  1826,  seventeen  hundred  children  were  taught  in  the  mission- 
ary schools,  and  tho  Scriptures  have  since  been  translated  into  the  Dative  lan- 
guage. Our  last  view  was  drawn  at  Bruni,  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  shows 
the  Sultan's  palace.  Previously  to  the  Powhatan's  joining  the  Japanese  expe- 
dition, and  while  on  her  way,  her  duties  compelled  her  to  touch  at  the  island  of 
Borneo  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  a  treaty  which  was  negociated  some  fifteen 
years  since,  and  which  requires  renewal  every  five  years.  Its  objects  are  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  such  of  our  men  and  ships  as  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  wrecked  upon  these  shores.  The  steamer  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  principal  river,  and  the  following  day  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  and 
men,  in  six  barges,  and  fully  armed,  proceeded  on  their  mission  to  Bruni,  the 
capital,  situated  about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  palace  of  the  Sultan  (the  house  in  the  centre  of  the  picture),  and  the  neg 
ation  was  concluded  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  After  an 
change  of  presents  of  trifling  value  between  our  officers  and  the  natives,  and  a 
night  passed  on  his  majesty's  mats,  the  party  embarked  for  the  ships,  the  band 
playing  the  national  airs,  with  a  national  salute  from  two  howitzers.  The 
result  of  such  expeditions  has  been  to  make  our  flag  known  and  respected  in 
the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe. 


BRUNI,  ISLE    OF    BORNEO,    SULTAN  S    PALACE. 
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A  NOBLE  ANSWER. 

When  Louis  Napoleon,  before  he  had  violated  his  oath  of  fideli- 
ty to  the  French  republic,  reviewed  the  troops  encamped  at  Sar- 
tory,  Horace  Vernet,  the  great  military  painter  of  France,  was 
commissioned  to  paint  the  scene,  and  did  so,  introducing  General 
Lamoriciere,  Cavaignac  and  other  distinguished  republican  gene- 
rals who  were  on  the  field.  After  he  had  overthrown  the  repub- 
lic, Master  Louis  sent  for  Vernet,  one  day,  and  pointing  to  the  por- 
traits of  the  noble  republicans,  said,  peremptorily ,  "  Remove  these 
men."  "  Sire,"  replied  the  noble  artist,  "  I  am  a  painter  of  history, 
and  I  cannot  do  it '."  Of  course,  after  this  bold  speech,  Vernet 
fell  into  disgrace  1  But  he  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  sent  to  Cay- 
enne, or  driven  into  exile,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time,  the  emperor 
sent  for  him,  and  treated  him  with  the  respect  which  his  greatness 
of  soul  deserved.  "  Flaneur,"  the  brilliant  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Post,  relates  the  above  anecdote  and  also  the  following : — 
"  One  morning,  in  crossing  the  Rue  do  la  Dauphinc,  driving  a 
spirited  horse  in  a  tilbury,  Vcmet  ran  against  a  cart  laden  with 
stones,  and  broke  the  shaft  of  his  vehicle.  A  sign  painter,  en 
gaged  close  by  in  painting  some  sausages  on  a  butcher's  shop, 
recognizing  the  renowned  artist,  rushed  to  aid  in  mending  the 
broken  shaft.  The  master  of  the  tilbury  slipped  a  piece  of  gold 
into  the  painter's  hand.  '  What!  Vernet,  from  a  brother  artist V 
said  the  man,  reproachfully.  '  Pardon.  How  then  can  I  show 
my  gratitude  V  '  Give  me  a  stroke  of  your  pencil — I  shall  be  too 
well  paid,'  said  the  man  of  signs,  pointing  to  his  ladder  and  scaf- 
fold. '  Willingly,'  observed  Horace,  and  scrambling  up  the  lad- 
der, he  soon  finished  the  most  tempting  string  in  the  world,  and 
to  this  day,  as  during  the  last  fifty  years,  they  are  said  to  attract 
all  passers-by." 

<  *«»  > 


Musquitoes. — It  seems  that  these  destroyers  of  domestic  com- 
fort have  heretofore  been  unknown  in  England.  Latterly,  when 
some  of  the  little  rascals  presented  their  bills  to  a  gentleman  of 
Birkenhead,  he  was  perfectly  astonished.  The  press  took  the 
matter  up  in  alarm.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been  imported 
by  a  Yankee  sailor,  who  took  this  method  of  revenging  a  grudge 
against  some  of  the  people  at  Birkenhead.  The  mayor  had  offer- 
ed a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  the  villain  who 
introduced  this  pest. 


Our  Paper. — Our  paper  may  always  be  found  at  the  periodi- 
cal depots  throughout  the  country,  for  sale  at  six  cents  each.  But 
the  best  way  to  secure  it  regularly,  and  at  the  earliest  moment 
after  publication,  in  a  neat,  clean  form,  is  to  enclose  a  year's  sub- 
scription direct  to  the  office  of  publication. 


A  fine  Story. — We  have  just  commenced  in  The  Flag  of  our 
Union  an  admirable  novelette  from  the  pen  of  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Jr.,  entitled  "  The  Maniac's  Secret :  or,  The  Privateer  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay — a  Tale  of  the  Revolution." 


SPLINTERS. 


Dr.  Kane,  of  the  exploring  expedition,  is  a  man  of  small 

stature,  whose  delicate  appearance  does  not  seem  fitted  for  heroism. 

Sir  E.   W.   Head,  the  new  governor-general  of  British 

North  America,  is  very  popular  with  the  Canadians. 

The  paper  and  printing  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 

costs  nearly  a  million  dollars  annually.     Talk  of  the  dear  people! 

....   The  crop  of  cranberries  in  Indiana  was  very  great  this 
year.     They  are  easily  raised,  and  always  command  a  high  price. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Doane,  son  of  Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey, 

has  gone  to  Paris  to  study  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 

....   The  harvest  in  France  is  a  failure,  and  the  United  States 
are  looked  to,  to  save  her  from  starvation.     We'll  try. 

Miss  Hensler  lately  divided  the  honors  with  Lagrange  at 

the  Italian  opera.     She  is  a  charming  vocaUst. 

John  Chaplin,  lately  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  killed  his 

brother-in-law,  Dr.  Kirk,  near  Savannah,  in  a  duel,  lately. 

William  Sullivan,  who  stole  a  suit  of  clothes  in  this  city, 

was  detected  while  changing  his  dress  in  the  street. 

....   Gibson,  the  English  sculptor,  has  recently  colored  two 
marble  statues  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  it  is  said,  with  effect. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  the  ally  of  France  and  England, 

has  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  excommunication  by  the  pope. 

They  send  such  things  as  live  lizards  through  the  English 

post-offices,  duly  stamped  and  addressed. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  young  officers  in  the  Crimea 

was  Captain  Peel,  son  of  the  late  statesman,  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

....   Since  the  gold  discovery  of  California  in  1 848,  $300,000,000 
worth  of  gold  have  been  brought  to  the  Atlantic  States. 

....   The  only  way  to  pronounce  a  Russian  name  is  to  sneeze 
and  then  say  ski ;  but  Sebastopol  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

One  of  the  London  papers  heads  its  police  reports,  "  Our 

civilization."     There  is  a  spice  of  satire  in  that. 

....   Thackeray  was  complimented  by  a  dinner  given  by  his 
brother  writers  of  England,  just  before  sailing  for  this  country. 

....   The  officers  of  the  Baltic  fleet  amuse  themselves  by  play- 
ing cricket  on  shore.     Better  play  ball  with  the  Russians. 

They  have  now  got  a  Jew  for  lord  mayor  of  London.     It 

is  a  triumph  of  the  liberals  of  the  city  over  sectarianism. 

....  A  State  Agricultural  College  for  Ohio  has  been  organized 
at  Cleveland,  with  five  capable  professors. 


ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS. 

We  read  of  the  return  of  the  members  of  the  Arctic  expedition 
under  Dr.  Kane,  through  the  agency  of  the  Relief  expedition  un- 
der Lieut.  Hartstcin,  both  fitted  out  from  New  York,  with  un- 
minglcd  feelings  of  gratification.  Though  an  event  of  some 
weeks'  standing,  it  is  still  the  topic  of  general  conversation  and  of 
general  congratulation.  The  hardships  encountered  and  over- 
come, the  perils  dared  and  escaped,  the  sufferings  and  privations 
of  the  gallant  men  engaged  in  both  these  adventures,  possess  all 
the  interest  of  romance,  heightened  by  the  force  of  truth,  and  we 
are  never  weary  of  reading  their  recital. 

Yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope — perhaps  an  indi- 
vidual one — that  this  may  be  the  last  of  these  expeditions  to  the 
far,  far  north.  There  now  remain  no  promptings  for  philan- 
thropic exertion.  Sir  John  Franklin  must  be  given  up.  The 
heroic  efforts  to  discover  his  whereabouts  have  been  unavailing, 
and  the  certainty  of  his  having  perished  is  now  carried  home  to 
the  bosom  of  that  noble  woman  who  has  hoped  beyond  hope,  who 
has  struggled  against  conviction  until  it  could  no  longer  be  held 
at  arm's  length,  and  who  feels  that  her  gallant  husband  must  be 
numbered  with  the  lost. 

There  is  no  probability  that  these  Arctic  expeditions  can  pro- 
duce any  practical  results.  Science  has  something  to  hope  from 
them,  indeed,  but  what  can  that  be,  weighed  against  the  certain 
peril  and  probablo  loss  of  those  who  might  be  induced  to  wage  a 
warfare  against  the  pitiless  elements  for  a  doubtful  good  ?  We 
are  told  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  reaching  the  north  pole,  and 
of  planting  there  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our  country.  We  con- 
fess that  there  is  something  inspiring  and  glorious  in  the  very 
thought.  To  go  where  no  keel  has  ever  penetrated,  to  stand 
where  no  human  foot  has  ever  stood, — the  idea  is  enough  to  enlist 
the  fortunes  and  lives  of  numbers  of  fearless  and  high-spirited 
men.  But  suppose  the  feat  accomplished — it  would  be  but  a  bar- 
ren triumph.  It  is  not  surely  necessary  to  assert  and  vindicate 
the  daring  of  humanity.  The  history  of  the  race  is  full  of  deeds 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  Men  have  suffered  enough  for  the 
truth,  have  undergone  privation,  and  toil  and  torture  enough,  to 
render  unnecessary  any  fresh  proof  of  heroism  and  abnegation. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  daring  which  so  abounds  among  us 
had  better  be  devoted  to  some  purpose,  the  practicability  of  which 
does  not  require  demonstration.  There  are  wildernesses  to  be 
subdued,  forests  to  be  felled,  lands  to  be  reclaimed,  rivers  to  bo 
rendered  navigable,  nearer  home.  We  need  not  go  into  sunless 
latitudes  and  hyperborean  regions  for  fields  of  exertion. 

If  our  views  be  correct,  we  know  already  quite  enough  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  We  know  that  far  to  the  north  of  us  lie  vast  realms 
of  ice  and  semi- annual  night ;  that  there  vegetation  ceases  to  exist ; 
that  there  are  no  productions  to  tempt  the  cupidity  or  enhance  the 
comforts  of  our  race  ;  that  there  vicissitudes  must  be  encountered 
which  utterly  preclude  the  idea  of  permanent  settlement  or  periodi- 
cal traffic.     Let  us  rest  satisfied  with  this  amount  of  knowledge. 

Nothing  that  we  have  written  is  intended  to  express  the  slight- 
est disparagement  of  the  motives  which  prompted  the  two  expe- 
ditions to  which  we  referred  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
Noble  and  philanthropic  movements,  they  were  conducted  with 
the  highest  ability,  and  have  been  comparatively  fortunate  in  their 
issue.  But  now,  as  it  appears  to  us,  there  remains  no  higher  mo- 
tive than  that  of  the  gratification  of  scientific  curiosity  in  pursu- 
ing these  researches  to  a  greater  extent.  Let  us  rest  contented 
with  the  possibility  of  planting  our  flag  on  the  northernmost  apex 
of  the  globe,  without  hazarding  any  more  valuable  lives  in  bring- 
ing the  problem  to  the  proof. 


THE  WAR. 

This  is  still  the  topic  in  almost  every  circle.  We  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  its  continuance.  Whatever  affects  prices  and  the 
money  market  abroad  is  felt  here  sensibly.  It  is  said  now  that 
only  the  military  men  in  Russia  are  in  favor  of  a  prolongation  of 
the  sanguinary  conflict,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish at  home  are  keenly  sensible  of  the  ruinous  expense.  Western 
Europe,  indeed,  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  great  commercial 
crisis ;  and  when  the  pockets  of  the  people  begin  to  be  affected,  it 
is  dangerous  for  governments  to  continue  the  pressure  too  long. 
As  for  the  love  of  glory — that  sort  of  glory  that  is  earned  by  cut- 
ting throats — we  believe  the  age  is  too  enlightened  to  be  much 
influenced  by  it.  The  desire  of  the  world  is  for  peace,  and  its 
interests  are  certainly  in  favor  of  it. 


Binding. — In  no  year,  since  our  illustrated  journal  commenced, 
have  we  bound  up  so  many  of  the  volumes  for  our  subscribers  as 
we  have  done  in  the  last  twelve  months.  We  can  still  supply 
any  and  all  back  numbers  desired  to  complete  sets,  or  to  replace 
soiled  and  missing  numbers.  Charge  for  binding  in  full  gilt, 
illumined  title-page  and  index,  and  illumined  cover,  one  dollar. 


Another  Veteran. — Either  old  men  are  very  prevalent,  or 
else  more  pains  are  taken  in  chronicling  their  existence  than  for- 
merly. Two  or  three  weeks  since,  General  Strykcr,  of  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  93  years  of  age,  took  command  of  a  body  of 
troops,  and  manoeuvred  with  the  skill  of  a  young  man.  Of  him 
it  cannot  be  said  : 

"  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage." 


i   ».»   » 


Art. — Everything  is  artistic  now-a-days.  A  series  of  lectures 
was  recently  delivered,  in  this  city,  on  the  "  art  of  health."  It 
used  to  be  a  blessing — now  it  is  an  accomplishment. 


THE  STEAM  FRIGATE  POWHATAN. 

In  this  week's  paper  will  be  found  a  number  of  interesting 
drawings  made  for  us  by  an  officer  of  this  fine  national  vessel, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  exploring  expedition.  Her  officers 
and  men  have  lately  distinguished  themselves,  and  upheld  the 
honor  of  our  flag,  in  a  desperate  engagement  with  a  piratical 
fleet,  near  Hong  Kong.  Capt.  Fellows,  commanding  H.  B.  M. 
steam  sloop  Rattler,  chased  a  large  fleet  of  piratical  war  junks 
into  shallow  water,  and  then  steamed  for  Hong  Kong  to  ask 
assistance  from  Capt.  McCluney  of  the  Powhatan.  It  was 
promptly  afforded,  and  an  attack  was  made  in  boats  from  the 
Powhatan  and  Rattler,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Fellows.  The  junks  fought  at  anchor  with  great  ferocity  and 
resolution,  and  several  of  our  men  and  officers  were  wounded  in 
the  affair.  Ten  largo  war  junks  were  destroyed,  mounting,  on  an 
average,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  guns,  of  from  six  to  sixty-eight 
pounds  calibre.  The  enemy  waited  till  the  attacking  party  were 
within  an  hundred  yards,  and  then  opened  a  tremendous  fire  of 
cannistcr.  Lieut.  H.  Rolando,  of  the  Powhatan,  was  the  first  to 
board  a  twenty -gun  junk,  which  he  took.  Each  boat  then  singled 
out  a  junk  and  attacked  it,  the  latter  fighting  with  great  despera- 
tion indeed,  and  in  one  case  blowing  up  a  twenty -gun  junk, 
engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the  Rattler's  (British)  gig  ;  Lieut. 
Rolando's  boat  was  aiding  that  of  the  Rattler  at  the  time,  and 
both  Capt.  Fellows  and  Lieut.  R.  were  blown  overboard,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  Powhatan's  men.  Most  of  the  casualties  men- 
tioned below  occurred  in  that  affair.  Private  Adamson  of  tho 
marines  greatly  distinguished  himself;  the  British  and  Americans 
vied  with  each  other,  and  the  enemy  fought  with  desperation. 
Six  junks  and  lorches,  prizes  to  the  pirates,  were  re-taken ;  six- 
teen smaller  junks  escaped,  one  of  which  subsequently  getting 
aground  was  burned.  It  is  thought  that  between  five  and  six 
hundred  of  the  pirates  were  killed,  wounded  and  drowned  during 
the  engagement.  Lieut.  Pegram  immediately  commanded  the 
Americans.  Our  loss,  as  reported  to  tho  Navy  Department,  was 
as  follows :  Killed — Joseph  A.  Hulsey  and  Isaac  Col,  landsmen. 
Wounded — Lieut.  R.  B.  Pegram,  and  Lieut.  H.  Rolando,  both  in 
the  hand ;  John  Pepper,  seaman,  mortally ;  Benj.  Adamson, 
dangerously ;  Jere.  Pendergrast,  landsman,  fracture  of  a  limb ; 
Sam'l  Mullard,  marine  ;  Fred.  Hommell,  do.,  P.  Walter  Schmidt, 
do.,  Wm.  Carnes,  ordinary  seaman,  Joshua  Lewis,  seaman,  Wm. 
A.  Taylor,  captain  after  guard — all  seriously ;  Chas.  Tingworth, 


The  War  in  the  East. — Tho  French,  who  have  been  far 
ahead  of  the  English  during  the  whole  war,  are  preparing  to 
eclipse  their  former  glories  in  the  Crimea. 


The  End  of  the  World. — Wiseacres  in  Europe  are  predict- 
ing the  end  of  the  world  "about  this  time,"  as  the  almanacs  say. 
Some  of  the  German  quidnuncs  declare  that  the  world  will  perish 
before  long,  "  because,  deserting  the  paths  of  the  ideal,  it  has 
declared  for  the  objective  against  the  subjective,  for  the  not  me 
against  the  mo,  for  the  finite  against  the  infinite."  Clear  as  mud  I 
We  fancy  the  old  world  will  continue  to  trundle  on  its  axis  for 
half  a  dozen  billions  of  centuries  yet. 


Adulteration. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
Dr.  Pearson,  in  the  chemical  section,  asserted  that  there  were  only 
two  articles  manufactured  for  food  which  were  not  adulterated — 
common  salt  and  refined  lump  sugar.  He  challenged  any  gentle- 
man present  to  add  another  article  to  the  list. 


European  Quiet. — Kossuth,  writing  in  the  London  Atlas, 
says  : — "  The  condition  of  Europe  is  evidently  such  as  to  render 
an  almost  universal  revolution  inevitable.  To  ignore  this  is 
blindness — to  deny  it,  madness." 

1    M.  m    » 

Art  Exhibition. — St.  Petersburg  journals  announce  that  an 
exhibition  of  fine  arts  will  be  held  in  that  capital  this  year,  in 
spite  of  the  war. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev  Bishop  Southgate.  Mr.  George  B.  Gordon  to  Miss  El- 
lena  Mc Mullen,  both  of  Cambridge;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  S.  Lawrence 
French  to  Miss  Sarah  B.  Luke;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidgc,  Mr.  David  C.  Allyn.  of 
Chelsea,  to  Miss  Sophia  J.  Burnham;  Mr.  John  M.  Burnham  to  Miss  Ann 
Maria  Patterson;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Rev.  Allen  E.  Battelle,  of  Rockport, 
Me,  to  Miss  Marcia  J.  Baker,  of  Marshfield,  Mass.;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  of 
Roxbury,  Mr.  Alexander  Murray  Smith  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Lovering. — At  Chel- 
sea. Capt.  Elijah  Crosby  to  Miss  Roena  Taylor,  both  of  Chatham. — At  Melrose, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Sessions,  Mr.  Augustus  fowne,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Anna  S.  Arm- 
strong.— At  Brighton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  Washington  C.  Allen  to  Miss 
Mary  Norcross  Warren,  of  Boston. — At  Newton  Corner,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Caldicott, 
Mr.  Horace  Wentworth,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Lucretia  W.  Ilewes  —  At  Salem , 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp,  Capt.  John  W.  Strout  to  Miss  LjdiaL  Townsend.— At 
North  Andover,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  George  W.  Berrian,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  to  Miss  Kuth  Elizabeth  Weed  — At  Newburyport,  by  liev.  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Pettengell  to  Miss  Georgiana  Bragdon. — At  New  Bedford,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  How,  Mr.  Edward  Griscom  to  Miss  Jerusha  R.  Holmes,  both  of  New 
York. — At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sceley,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Remington,  of  this 
city,  to  Miss  Lizzie  E.  Pease. — At  Augusta,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Drew,  Prof  Wil- 
liam P.  Drew,  of  Somervtlle  College,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Livonia  P.  Rust.— At  Bal- 
timore, Mr.  Frank  Beal,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Carrie  E.  Streeter. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Mary  It.  S.  Harod,  32:  Widow  Mary  Denison,  79;  Mrs. 
Abigail,  wife  of  Mr.  Lemuel  fompkins.  Jr..  37;  Mr.  William  S.  Lincoln,  51; 
Widow  Charlotte  Wieacnthal ;  Mis-  Jane  H.  Goodwin,  51;  Mrs.  Abby  Trues- 
dell,  33;  Miss  Rebecca  T.  White.  27— At  Roxbury.  Mrs.  Caroline  Kimball, 
42— At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Sarah  Kimball,  32;  Mrs.  Abigail  Edmands,  49; 
Widow  Prudence  Uobart,  45.— At  Somerville.  Mrs.  Lucinda  11.,  wife  of  Mr. 
Samuel  8.  Shorer,  41.— At  East  Cambridge,  Mr.  A.  Matthewson.  51.— At  Wa- 
tertown.  Dr.  Walter  Hunnewell,  86.— At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  B.  P. 
Ravel,  62  —At  West  Lvnn,  Mr.  Luther  N'ourse,  19.-At  Beverly,  Mrs.  Susan- 
nah Standley,93— At  East  Bridgewater.  Mrs.  Maria,  wife  of  lion.  Judge  Aaron 
Hobart,  07  —At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Richard  Davis,  76;  Miss  Abigail  G.  At- 
wood,  46;  Mr*.  Sarah  Huggett.  85— At  Newbury.  Mr.  Daniel  Davis  Floyd,  26. 
—At  Scituate.  Mrs.  Sallv.  widow  of  Ensign  Merritt.  72  —At  Tyngsboro',  Au- 
gustus F.  Pierce,  M.  D.,"28  — At  Townsend.  Miss  Abby  A  Lewis.  18— At  Wor- 
cester, Mr  Nathan  Rogers,  77— At  Nantucket,  Capt.  Zimri  Collin.  72;  Mrs. 
Deborah  Hodges.  79;  Mrs.  Azenith  Ferris,  84— At  Pittsfield,  Theodore  Hines- 
dale,  Esq.,  83;  Widow  Olive  Hulbert,  85— At  Tiverton,  Mrs.  Lucinda.  wife  of 
Mr.  Adoniram  Brown,  62.— At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Mr.  T'  ias  W  Miller, 
junior  publisher  of  the  Chronicle.  23.— At  Kennebunkpor'  j..  Mrs.  Sarah 
L.,  widow  of  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Mason,  55.— At  New  York,  Hoi  ;Jeter  Harmony 
Graham,  34—  At  Santiago,  Tuolumne  Co..  Cal.,  Mr.  Robert  Ueed,  formerly  of 
Springfield,  Mas«,  29.— At  Honolulu.  Sandwich  Islands,  Mrs.  Kinoole.  wife  of 
Benjamin  Pitman,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  30. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Among  the  articles  exhibited  at  the  fair  of  the   American  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  b  an  ingenious  invention  of  a  gas-engine  by  Dr. 

Alfred  Drake  of  Philadelphia. Duriug  the  late  agricultural 

fair  at  Haverhill,  a  place  was  wanted  for  the  trial  of  horses,  and  a 
nun  nam'd  L  •«  offered  the  committee  and  spectators  free  admis- 
sion to  his  grounds  for  the  purpose.  The  crowd  rushed  in,  but 
when  the  sport  was  over,  it  cost  them  "  a  quarter  each  "  to  get  out ! 
ircw.l  Yankee  made  a  good  thing  out  of  it. Rev.  Wil- 
liam Arthur,  a  distinguished  Irish  preacher,  has  arrived  in  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  aid  in  the  spread  and 

education    of  Protestantism  in   Ireland. Two  men  got  into  a 

fight  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  few  days  since,  when  a  large  dog  rushed 
out  of  a  house  near  by,  and  made  a  furious  demonstration  towards 
the  combatants,  who  immediately  separated,  and  decamped  in  op- 
posite directions.  One  of  the  men  being  closely  followed  by  the 
dog,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  shed  ,  and  although  he  suc- 
ceeded in  closing  the  door  against  the  animal,  he  was  compelled  to 

remain  there  until  its  owner  came   to   his   relief. Previous  to 

1840,  nearly  all  the  copper  used  in  the  world  came  from  the  mines 
of  Cornwall,  England.  Hereafter,  all  the  copper  used  in  the  world 
will  come  from  the  United  States. One  of  the  pastors  in  Low- 
ell, Miss  ,  recently  preached  a  strong  sermon  against  the  costliness 
of  religious  privileges.  He  condemned  the  paying  of  high  salaries 
to  clergymen,  as  pews  were  often  made  to  rent  at  such  high  prices 
that  poor  people  could  not  afford  to  hire  them.  He  urged  that  a 
church  had  no  moral  right  to  pay  $700  a  year  of  its  worshippers' 
money  for  a  choir,  nor  anything  like  it. The  "  medicinal  inhala- 
tion for  the  cure  of  consumption  "  is  not  anew  process,  as  claimed  by 

some.    It  has  been  known  and  practised  for  many  years. There 

is  a  curiosity  in  Bangor,  Me.,  in  the  form  of  a  bed-cord  made  from  the 
sinews  of  a  whale.  It  was  brought  into  the  country  in  1040,  and 
has  been  in  possession  of  Uncle  Tim  Colby,  of  Bangor,  forty-seven 
years,  in  constant  use,  and  never  was  broken.  It  is  as  good  as 
ever,  and  has  been  in  the  possession   of  the  Colby  family  for  two 

hundred  years. In  Siam,  the  penalty  for  lying  is  to   have  the 

mouth  sewed  up.     Suppose  such  a  law  were  in  force  here,  what  a 

number  of  mutes  we  should  have. Among  the  stringers  in  our 

city  (says  the  Hartford  Times)  is  Dr.  Hamel,  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  St.  Pctersburgh,  a  gentlem.\n  of  high  intelligence  and 
distinction,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  examine  tho   scientific,  industrial, 

and  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States. Calvin  was 

opposed,  as  were  indeed  Luther  and  other  great  reformers  of  that 
dav,  to  the  strict  views  entertained  by  John  Knox  respecting  the 
Sabbath;  and  yet  Knox  himself  was  far  behind  some  of  the  pres- 
ent day  religious  professors,  if  a  tradition  at  Geneva  be  true — that 
when  John  Knox  visited  Calvin  on  a  Sunday,  he  found  his  austere 
coadjutor  bowling  on  a  green.  At  this  day,  and  in  the  same  place, 
6ays  DTsraeli,  a  Calvinist  preacher  after  his  sermon  will  take  his 

seat  at  the  card-table. The  city  of  Manchester  has  not  money 

enough  in  the  treasury  to  pay  its  firemen.  It  owes  Niagara  Com- 
pany  No.  2  about  $1400,   besides  sums  due  other  companies. 

Some  hardship  to  the  firemen  is  the  result. M.  Roby,  of  Paris, 

deposited  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Paris,  on  the  22d  August, 
where  it  was  inspected  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  a  time- 
piece made  entirely  of  clay.  All  the  works,  plates,  cogs  and 
wheels  are  made  of  aluminum,  and  M.  Roby  believes  that  it  is 
much  better  for  these  purposes  than  the  metals  generally  employed. 
It  is  much  lighter,  does  not  require  so  much  power  to  conduct  the 
wheels,  and  therefore,  with  a  heavy  balance,  will  obtain  a  better 
result  in  regularity.  It  is  very  hard  and  smooth  when  hammered, 
and  the  friction  will  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 


Valuable  Discovery. — The  Leeds  Mercury,  an  English  pa- 
per, says  that  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  just  discovered  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon  an  extensive  library — not  indeed  printed 
on  paper,  but  impressed  on  baked  bricks — containing  many  and 
voluminous  treatises  on  astronomy,  mathematics,  ethnology,  and 
several  other  most  important  branches  of  knowledge.  These 
treatises  contain  facts  and  arguments  which,  in  his  opinion,  will 
have  no  small  operation  on  the  study  of  the  sciences  to  which  they 
relate,  and  indeed  on  almost  every  branch  of  learning,  and  which 
throw  great  light  on  Biblical  history  and  criticism,  and  the  history 
of  our  race. 


Is  Meuoriam. — The  family  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  has 
erected  a  marble  monument  to  her  memory  and  that  of  her  hus- 
band and  child,  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  in  Massachusetts. 
It  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Carew,  an  artist  of 
this  city.  It  is  upright  in  form,  and  on  its  side,  facing  the  avenue, 
is  cut  in  the  marble  a  medallion  the  size  of  life,  and  said  to  be  an 
excellent  likeness  of  Madame  Ossoli,  surrounded  by  an  exquisitely 
carved  oak  wreath.  There  are  various  other  significant  devices 
on  the  monument. 

<  ■..—  > 

Heavy  Loan. — The  New  York  commissioners  of  the  canal 
fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  have  issued  proposals 
for  a  new  loan  of  $1,250,000.  Two  sums  of  $2,250,000  have  al- 
ready l>cen  raised,  and  the  new  loan  will  make  the  whole  amount 

$5,570,000. 

•  *»^~ » 

Laboe  Business. — Envelopes  and  stamps  to  the  large  sum  of 

ten  thousand  dollars  a  month   are  sold   at  the  Boston  post  office. 

A  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  this  especial  purpose,  and  a  number 

of  clerks  give  their  whole  time  to  this  branch  of  the  business  of  the 

office. 

i  »«»  » 

Humane. — Mr.  Nelson,  of  Connecticut,  has  patented  lately  an 

awning  for  horses,  which  is  attached  to  the  dray  so  as  to  completely 

cover  the  horse  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.     This,  we  should  think, 

is  a  good  invention ,  it  is  certainly  a  humane  one. 


iDcrgsibe  (Batrjcrtngs. 


In  Maine,  where  capital  punishment  has  been  abolished,  crime 
has  not  increased. 

A  pawnbroker  in  Philadelphia  the  other  day  bought  and  paid 
for  a  pair  of  table  covers  which  a  rogue  purloined  from  his  own 
house. 

The  N.  E.  Spiritualist  had  a  "  communication  "  last  June,  stat- 
ing that  Dr.  Kane  had  recently  passed  from  earth,  bis  ships  had 
been  broken  to  pieces,  etc.     The  "  sperits"  must  rap  again. 

The  growth  of  the  Boston  North  Association  of  Baptist  Churches 
has  been  very  rapid  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Previous  to 
1840,  only  13  of  its  31  churches  were  in  existence. 

Gen.  Peter  Sarpy,  for  many  years  a  trader  among  the  Omaha 
Indians  in  Nebraska  territory,  has  just  concluded  an  important 
treaty  with  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington. 

A  committee  of  citizens  in  Maine  are  collecting  money  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  a  ship  of  COO  tons  for  the  conveyance  of  emi- 
grants, stores,  etc.  to  Liberia.  The  amount  which  they  propose 
to  raise  is  $30,000. 

The  Freeman's  Journal,  a  Roman  Catholic  paper,  looks  upon 
the  conversion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doanc  (son  of  Bishop  Doane,  of 
New  Jersey),  as  the  first  fruit  of  an  abundant  harvest  of  the  second 
generation  of  Puseyitc  Episcopalians. 

Rev.  Andreas  Wiberg,  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  a  graduate  at 
the  University  :it  Upsala,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  "  Baptist 
Publication  Society,"  to  return  to  his  native  land  and  establish 
there  a  system  of  colportage. 

Dr.  Mauran.of  St.  Augustine,  Fa.,  is  soon  to  pnblish  a  succinct 
diary,  kept  by  himself,  of  the  atmospheric  phenomenon  of  the  past 
season  at  St.  Augustine,  intended  as  a  guide  to  phthisical  invalids 
desirous  of  resorting  thither  to  enjoy  the  prophylactic  und  thermal 
influence  of  its  climate. 

A  few  of  the  Cayuga  Indians,  residing  on  the  Cattaraugus  Res- 
ervation, have  revolted,  deposed  the  old  chiefs  and  declared  new 
ones  in  their  places.  They  allege  in  their  public  manifesto,  that 
the  chiefs  have  been  plundering  the  people  of  their  annuities,  etc. 
Among  the  leaders,  we  are  told,  were  Cashcr  Darkness  and  Smith 
Wheelbarrow! 

General  Bosquet's  order  to  the  soldiers  licfore  the  attack  on  the 
Malakott'  is  greatly  eulogized,  it  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence.  It  concludes  as  follows  :  "  This  is  a  general  as- 
sault, army  against  army.  It  is  an  immense  victory  with  which 
the  young  eagles  of  France  are  this  day  to  be  crowned.  Forward, 
then,  tnfantt  Malakoff  and  Sebastopol  for  us,  and  Vice  I'Em- 
pereur .'" 

The  editor  of  the  Dubuque  Tribune  indulges  in  the  following 
rhapsody  over  a  certain  dancing  girl  in  that  village,  named  Sallie 
St.  Clair  :  "  Her  voluptuous  form  is  the  fittest  setting  for  her  dia- 
mond soul.  Inspiration  quivers  down  her  snow-white  arms,  and 
trembles  on  her  finger  ends ;  passion  wrestles  in  her  shivering 
knees,  and  shudders  through  her  fainting  limbs.  Her  soul  flickers 
in  every  accent,  and  looms  up  in  every  pantomime." 

Lady  Franklin  has  written  the  inscription  for  the  tablet  to  lie 
placed  on  Beechy  Island.  The  following  is  the  closing  paragraph  : 
"It  commemorates  the  grief  of  their  admiring  countiymen  and 
friends,  and  the  anguish,  subdued  by  faith,  of  her  who  has  lost,  in 
the  heroic  leader  of  the  expedition,  the  most  devoted  and  affec- 
tionate of  husbands.  '  And  so  He  bringeth  them  unto  the  haven 
where  they  would  be.'     1855." 

Kendall,  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  writes  home,  that  the 
ladies  in  waiting  upon  Victoria,  at  Paris,  were  a  "  distressing 
homely  set,"  nor  does  the  profane  republican  treat  royalty  any 
better.  Listen  to  his  description  of  the  Princess  Royal  of  Eng- 
land :  "She  is  a  fat,  chubby,  and  coarse  specimen  of  a  girl,  a 
homely  likeness  of  her  mother,  who  has  never  set  up  any  preten- 
sions to  beauty  that  I  am  aware  of." 

An  Indian  hunter  on  the  Castor  River,  Canada,  had  a  tussle 
with  a  black  bear  that  weighed  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  oi  killing  the  monster.  He  first  wounded  the  ani- 
mal by  a  shot,  when  the  latter  closed  in  with  him  for  a  fraternal 
hug.  In  the  desperate  struggle  that  ensued,  the  Indian  managed 
to  plunge  his  knife  into  the  bear's  heart,  although  he  had  an  arm 
broken  at  the  time. 

Dr.  John  Ware,  a  distinguished  Boston  physician,  who  has 
lately  returned  from  a  tour  in  Europe,  has  published  his  views  on 
the  comparative  skill  and  proficiency  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Europe  and  this  country.  He  thinks  that  in  the  scholastic  perfec- 
tion of  our  education,  America  is  far  in  arrcar;  but  in  that  sort  of 
discipline  which  prepares  for  the  emergencies  of  real  life,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  qualification  necessary  to  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  disease,  we  urc  second  to  none. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Waltham,  in  an  article  on  church  music, 
in  the  last  Christian  Examiner,  says  :  "  Sometimes  an  attempt  is 
made  to  alter  a  secular  air  by  changing  the  cadence  to  a  religious 
form.  We  have  recently  heard  tunes  of  this  character  from  some 
new  collection  of  sacred  (?)  music — popular  Irish  and  negro  melo- 
dies being  cut  off  in  the  last  measure,  and  a  chord  of  the  subdomi- 
nant  introduced,  as  it  were  to  sanctify  them.  The  result  is,  that 
the  tunes  are  spoiled  for  whistling  on  a  week  day,  without  being 
fit  to  sing  on  a  Sunday." 

The  late  three  days'  fete  of  the  Assumption  in  Vienna  was  cele- 
brated with  a  luxury  and  pomp  never  witnessed  at  Rome  itself. 
The  doctrine  of  the  "  immaculate  conception  "  was  announced,  as 
it  were,  by  the  throne  of  Austria,  with  imposing  honors.  The 
imperial  family  were  daily  in  procession  in  the  streets,  attending 
the  service  of  the  cathedral,  richly  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and 
illuminated  every  night,  marching  around  an  old  column  erected 
to  the  Virgin  in  a  public  square  some  two  centuries  ago,  under 
the  lead  of  the  Pope's  nuncio,  chanting,  etc. 

The  illumination  in  Paris  and  the  surrounding  villages  for  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol  was  by  order  of  government,  and  not  a  volun- 
tary popular  demonstration.  In  the  villages,  a  drummer  paraded 
the  streets  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  having  collected 
a  crowd,  directed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  to  illuminate 
their  windows  on  a  certain  evening,  by  order  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  seven  and  a  half  francs  for  every 
window  not  illuminated.  Everything,  even  to  demonstrations  of 
joy  for  a  victory,  is  regulated  in  France  by  the  government. 

In  some  parts  of  India  there  exists  a  miasma  in  the  atmosphere, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  fever  generating  nature,  people  who  are 
constantly  exposed  to  it  become  inured  to  it,  and  enjoy  compara- 
tively good  health.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  most  favorable  for 
the  action  of  the  miasma,  and  a  person  may  sleep  in  a  marsh  with 
comparative  impunity,  if  he  sleep  beside  a  lurgc  watch-fire.  The 
miasma  may  be  conveyed  by  the  winds  to  a  considerable  distance, 
so  that  a  ship  may  anchor  a  mile  to  the  windward  of  an  unhealthy 
island,  and  remain  unvisited  by  disease;  while,  if  it  should  anchor 
the  same  distance  to  leeward,  its  ciew  would  in  all  probability  be 
attacked. 


■foreign  Items. 

Fergus  O'Connor  is  to  have  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Scotland.  The  movement  was  commenced  in  Glasgow.  The 
working  classes  are  to  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  undertaking. 

A  tubular  bridge  is  about  being  constructed  across  the  Darme- 
tra  branch  of  the  Nile,  thirty  live  miles  from  Cairo.  The  carriages 
are  to  run  upon  the  outside  of  the  bridge,  and  not,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Menai  bridge,  upon  the  insid 

The  Austrian  minister  has  notified  the  Department  of  State 
"  that  passports  dated  more  than  three  years  ago  are  not  considered 
valid  in  Austria,  and  the  bearers  of  such  passports  are  not  admit- 
ted to  Austria." 

A  letter  dated  Malaga,  19th  ult.,  says  that  raisins  were  dearer 
than  tiny  had  been  for  fifteen  years,  and  in  consequence  many 
American  vessels  that  had  waited  sometime  for  the  crop,  wcro 
leaving  in  ballast.  Those  that  had  sailed  for  the  United  States 
only  took  enough  for  ballast. 

The  London  Illustrated  News  says  :  "  Benedetto  Pistrucci  is 
no  more.  Who  has  not  heard  of  fistrucci  ?  It  was  Pislrueei 
who  made  (with  the  exception  of  the  shillings  and  sixpences)  all 
the  coins  of  King  George  III.  since  the  peace  of  1815,  and  the  6ix 
principal  coins  of  King  George  IV." 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  Birmingham,  England,  not  less 
than  one  thousand  ounces  of  fine  gold  are  used  weekly,  equivalent 
to  some  $900,000  annually ;  and  that  the  consumption  of  gold 
leaf  in  eight  manufacturing  towns  is  equal  to  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  ounces  weekly. 

The  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  executed  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Noble  for  the  East  India  Company,  has  just  been  placed  in 
its  niche  in  the  general  court-room  at  the  India  House.  It  is  of 
white  marble  rather  beyond  life-size,  and  represents  the  duke  in 
military  undress  uniform,  having  in  his  hand  a  telescope. 

A  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  says :  "  Three  iron  sloops,  80 
feet  long,  were  launched  here.  The  greatest  activity  prevails  in 
the  naval  workshops  in  order  to  complete  the  screw  vessels  with- 
out delay.  It  was  from  the  want  of  such  vessels  that  the  Russian 
fleet  was  obliged  to  remain  inactive  in  presence  of  the  allies." 


«-•-•-  » 


Sanbs  of  (Solb. 


....  Expression  alone  can  invest  beauty  with  supremo  and 
lasting  command  over  the  eye. — Fu&tli. 

....  The  greatest  fault  that  can  be  committed  in  life  is  to  quar- 
rel with  a  superior  man. — Balzac. 

....  Reject  with  indignant  scorn  all  self-congratulation  of  con- 
scious villany,  though  they  be  uttered  by  Richard  or  lago. — Fuseli. 

....  If  a  cause  be  good,  the  most  violent  attack  of  its  enemies 
will  not  injure  it  so  much  as  an  injudicious  defence  of  it  by  its 
friends. —  Cotton. 

....  Sympathy  and  disgust  arc  the  lines  that  separate  terror 
from  horror  :  though  we  shudder  at,  we  scarcely  pity  what  we 
abominate. — Fun  li. 

....  The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties,  by  daring  to  at- 
tempt them  :  sloth  and  folly  shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and 
hazard,  and  make  the  impossibility  they  fear. — /(We. 

....  Consult  your  friend  on  all  things,  especially  on  those 
which  respect  yourself.  His  counsel  may  then  be  useful,  where 
your  own  self-love  might  impair  your  judgment. — Seneca. 

....  Great  is  the  power  of  eloquence ;  but  never  is  it  so  great 
as  when  it  pleads  along  with  nature,  and  the  culprit  is  a  child 
strayed  from  his  duty,  and  returned  to  it  again  with  tears. — Sterne. 

....  There  are  words  which,  like  the  trumpets,  cymbals  and 
base  drums  of  mountebanks,  attract  the  public.  The  words 
"beauty,"  "glory,"  "poetry,"  have  witcheries  that  seduce  the 
grossest  minds. — Balzac. 

Evasions  are  the  common  shelter  of  the  hard-hearted,  the 

false,  and  impotent,  when  called  upon  to  assist ;  the  real  great 
alone  plan  instantaneous  help,  even  when  their  looks  or  words 
presage  difficulties. — Larater. 

We  seize  upon  the  world  with  hearts  thirsting  for  love  ; 

then,  when  our  wealth  has  passed  into  the  crucible,  when  we  are 
mixed  up  with  men  and  with  events,  everything  dwindles  insensi- 
bly ;  we  find  little  gold,  and  much  ashes.  Such  is  life — life  as  it 
is — great  pretensions,  little  realities  ! — Batzar. 


Joker's   Bubget 


A  lady  last  week  had  her  likeness  taken  by  a  photographist,  and 
he  executed  it  so  well  that  her  husband  prefers  it  to  the  original. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Memphis  paper  misquotes  in  the  following 
shocking  manner : 

"  Where  their  cannoniwd  hones 
Will  never  again  burst  their  casements." 

The  London  Diogenes  thinks  the  most  difficult  achievement  in 
domestic  geometry,  consists  in  "  keeping  the  circle  of  our  acquain- 
tances square." 

A  phriend  pheeling  phunily  phigurative,  phumislics  the  phol- 
lowing  :  "  4ty  4tunate  4esters  4tuitously  4tifyiug  4lorn  4trcsscs, 
4cibly  4bade  4ty  4midable  4eigners  4ming  4aging  4ces." 

The  Parts  Exposition  has  produced  some  wonderful  things  says 
the  Journal  pour  Rire.  Among  others  an  elixir  for  preserving  the 
teeth,  stringed  bcuns,  peas,  the  dreams  of  youth,  and  woman's 
loveliness. 

"  The  little  darling,  he  didn't  strike  Mrs.  Smith's  baby  a  purpose, 
did  he  <  It  was  a  mere  accident,  wan't  it,  dear  ?"  "  Yes,  ma,  to 
be  sure  it  was,  and  if  he  don't  behave  himself,  I'll  crack  him 
again." 

"  I  have  lost  my  appetite,"  said  a  gigantic  Irish  gentleman,  and 
an  eminent  performer  on  the  trencher,  to  Mark  Supple.  "  I  hope," 
said  Supple,  "  no  poor  man  has  found  it,  for  it  would  ruin  him  in 
a  week." 

Catching  it  in  the  Crimea. — When  the  Russians  first  seized  on 
the  Crimea,  they  captured  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
amongst  all  of  these  they  never  got  hold  of  such  a  native  as  the 
Tartar  they  have  now  caught  at  Sebastopol. — Punch. 

There  is  a  gentleman  residing  in  this  city  who  is  unusually 
scrupulous  in  regard  to  having  his  door-plate  polished  every  morn- 
ing, being  determined  to  "  leave  an  untarnished  name  behind  him  " 
— when  he  goes  to  the  counting-room. 

When  it  was  told  to  the  late  Rev.  Svdney  Smith  that  it  was 
intended  to  pave  St.  Paul's  churchyard"  with  blocks,  his  answer 
was,  that  he  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  if 
the  "  Dean  and  Chapter  wou'.J  put  their  heads  together." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.-  One  page,  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertistmenls.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictoriai  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly)  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictokul  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
Itroyed  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  Kin;;  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  a/tvertiser's  business  for  years  to  comt . 

O—Terms  FOB  Advkbtwi.no. — Fifty  cents  per  line, la  all 
oases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuanre. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Treuiont  and  liromfleld  St*.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHILLIPS.  SAMPSON  &  CO. 

HAVK  in  Prow,  and  will  publish  during  the  present 
season,  the  following  brilliant  works  of  fiction : 
CASTE.  A  Story  of  Republican  Equality.  A  novel  of 
extraordinary  power,  portraying  society  in  botb  North 
and  South;  anti-slavery  in  its  tendencies,  hut  without 
dwelling  upon  hackneyed  themes;  as  original  in  plot  and 
incident  as  though  it  were  the  first  of  Its  class.  In  one 
vol.  12mo.     Price.  SI  25. 

WOLKSDEN.     A   New    England  Novel.     Knral  Life  in 
ngland  was  never  more  graphically  pain  tod.     And 
the  variety  of  incident  and  character,  and  i»o  pol- 
ished is  the*  st\le.  that  the  reader,  even  though  not  ''na- 
tive, and  tu  the  manor  born."  will  etijny  it*    perusal  with 
a  hearty  relish.     In  one  vol.,  12mo.     Price,  tl  26. 

>MBA.  A  Story  of  the  "  Vendetta."  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Prosper  Herimee.  A  Btory  of  Coralc*, 
of  Intense  Interest,  and  wholly  free  from  the  prevailing 
f*ults  of  French  novelists.  In  one  elegant  li-mo.  volume. 
>,  #1. 
BERENICE.  An  Autobiographical  Novel.  Tho  touch- 
ing fidelity  to  life  and  nature  which  characterizes  this 
book  will  induce  ever*/  reader  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  veri- 
table history.     In  one  vol..  12mo.     Price.  ¥1  25. 

ill  KALE.     A  New  England  Story.    The  concep- 

I  character,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  stor> , 

minim*  author      Yet  the  style  la  richly, 

mbroidered  with  learned  allusions  and 

ihere  are  traces  of  vigor   that  will  sur- 

the  reader  into  admiration.      In   one   vol.,   12mo. 

TlIK    NEW  A(JE  OF  GOLD:  or,    The  Life  and  Adven- 

rrt    Dexter   Romaine.      Written    bv    himself. 

i'ii  would  give  an  idea  of  this  work  without 

■  uf  the  story.     But  it  possesses  extra- 

li  in  the  plot,  which  is  novel,  and  in 

« it-li   is   singularly  animated.     In  one  vol., 

i  25. 

Also,  a  now  work,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  entitled 

ENGLISH  TRAITS.     1  vol.  12mo 

W.  n.  PRESroTT's  New  Book,  called  PIIILIP  SECOND 
OF  SPAIN.     2  vols.  8vo.  nov  17 

HALLETT,  DAVIS  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAND, PARLOR  GRAND  AND  SQUARE 

PIAXO    FORTES. 


Particular  attention  is  solicit- 
ed to  our  PATENT  SUSPEN- 
SION BRIDGE,  with  composi- 
tion bearings,  as  applied  to  both 
our  Grand  and  Square  Pianos.  Also,  our  Grand  Repeat- 
ing Action. 

opinions  op  artists  and  the  press. 
[Extracts  from  Letters.] 
After   the  many  severe  tests  that  I  have  given  your 
instruments,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  them  eminently 
superior  in  action,  elasticity  of  touch,  and  power  of  tone, 
to  any  I  have  ever  us&d.  either  in  this  or  the  old  country. 
Another  striking  feature  in  both  your  Grand  and  Square 
Pianos  (and  where  others  too  often  (ail),  is  their  remain- 
ing in  tune  under  the  heaviest  and  most  difficult  playing 
— not  a  string  shattering,  or  flatting,  and  the  action  re- 
maining so  perfect,  that  the  performer  is  enabled  at  all 
times  to  give  instantaneous  effect  to  emphatic  passages. 
(Signed.)  Gustavo  Batter. 

I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that  I  find  them  superior  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  tone  to  those  of  other  makers — 
also  in  the  elasticity  and  easy  touch  ;  and  can  cheerfully 
recommend  them  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  own  or  play 
on  the  best  Pianos.  (Signed.)  Robert  Heller. 

I  find  them  to  be  very  superior  instruments,  as  well  in 
tone  as  in  touch.  (Signed)  L.  M.  Gottschalk. 

Owing  to  the  beautiful  rlnstieity  of  the  action  of  your 
Piano  Fortes.  I  think  It  would  be  impossible,  for  any 
pianist,  who  play $  properly .  to  break  either  a  string  or  a 
hammer.  (Signed.)  Wm.  Mason. 

editorial  comments. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  Hallett.  Davis  &  Co.'s  Pianos  is, 
they  make  no  noise.  Nothing  but  pun  ton*  is  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  strings;  and  the  sounding  board 
and  action  are  such  that  skilful  pianists,  after  once  test- 
ing their  merits,  dislike  to  use  any  other  instrument  in 
the  concert  room. — Philadelphia  Sunday  Mercury. 

It  is  now  generally  acknowleiged  that  these  Pianos  are 
unrivalled  in  America,  if  in  the  world,  for  brilliancy  or 
purity  of  tone. — Boston  Daily  Times. 

An  immense  volume  of  sound  can  be  produced  by  these 
Pianos  without  shattering  the  tones,  as  they  send  forth 
the  most  perfect  bell-like  notes ;  and  we  must  confess  that 
we  have  never  listened  to  their  equals  for  power,  brillian- 
cy and  sweetness  of  tone,  and  purity  of  action. — Boston 
Dnilu  Herald. 

They  are  truly  splendid  instruments,  very  powerful*  Kid 
of  the  purest  and  richest  quality  of  tone. — Boston  Daily 
Travel'er. 

nov  17 

LYON'S  KATHAIBON. 

THE  present  immense  sale  of  this  article  is  almost  fabu- 
lous in  amount,  which  shows  the  public  appreciation 
of  a  preparation  which  rests  its  claims  entirely  upon  its 
own  merits.  The  astonishing  results  produced  by  the 
Katiiairon  in  pre'ervlng  the  hair  from  baldness,  and  re- 
storing it  when  it  has  fallen  out — cleansing  from  dandruff 
and  other  impurities,  and  imparting  to  it  a  beautiful 
gloss  and  silken  texture;  together  with  its  delightful  per- 
fume anil  pet  feet  cleanness,  have  made  it  the  most  uni- 
versally popular  toilet  article  ever  used.  To  guard  against 
valueless  Imitations  and  counterfeits,  always  ask  for  LY- 
ON'S Kathuron.  Sold  everywhere,  in  large  bottles,  for 
only  25  cents. 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  &  Co  .  Proprietors. 
nov  17  68  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 

DOSSEI'DORF  G\LXERY,  497  BROADWAY, 
NEVV  YORK.  The  REST  gallery  of  Paintings  now  on 
exhibition  on  this  continent.  Open  Daily — single  admis- 
sion^ cents;  season  tickets,  50  cents.        2t        nov  10 


[ESTABLISHED  IN  1780.] 

PREMIUM    CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAKEB  &,  Co.'s 
American,  French.  HomOMpftthfto 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate:  Prepared 
Cocoa;  Broma;  Cocoa  Paste;  Coco* 
sticks;  Soluble,  Homoeopathic  and 
DiotsttoOoooo-;  Cocoa  Shells  {Crack- 
ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc. 

These  articles    are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.     Thev  allay  rather 
Leaf  Flower  and  Fruit  )  lh*n  *<»«««   the  nervous  excite- 
of  the  Cocoa,  with  a     meDt  attendant  upon  the  use  of 
pod  opened.  tea   or ■coffee,  and    are    repom- 

niended  by  Drs.  Warren,  Jack- 
son. Hay  ward.  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

for  sale   by  all   the   principal  Grocers  in   the   United 
States,  and    by   their   agents,   D.  C.  Murray,  New  York, 
Grant  &  Twells.  Philadelphia,  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore, 
Kennett  &  Dudley.  Cincinnati. 
oct6    tf     WALTER  BAKEIt  &  Co.,  Dorcbester.Mass. 

ARAOLIVS,   84    STRAND, 
LOMHhV 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
Lvrd,  No  t*  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole*  agent  tor  thi  sale  of  my  Watches 

;    Ddtod  State*  Of  America. 

CHAKLBS  KIlODSIIAM. 
April  15.1863. 

The   undersigned,   having    been    ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for    the    sale    of    Charles     Kuodsham's 
Improved  Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention   to  his  extensive  and  valuable 

stock  <>f  compensated   Chronometer  Watches   made   by 

Charles  Kroilsham.  ar.d  styled  his  '''New  Series.'1  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
:tv  of  time  under  every  vnriety.  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjuatmants,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc..  produces  on  them  no  sensible  affect.  They  are 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  i«  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Frodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers  : 

Enoch  Train.  Esq..  Wm.  Whiting,  Es.j ., 

E.  C.  Bates.  Esq.,  G  M  Thacher, Esq., 

F.  W.  Thaver.  Esq.,  David  Dver,  Esq. 

SIMON  \UUj4KJ>, 
nov  17  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

MOORE    &   CROSBY, 
PRINTERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS,  ENGRAVERS, 

No.  1  Water,  and  130  Washington  Sts..  BOSTON. 

Work,  from  either  TYPE,  STONE,  or  COPPER  PLATE, 
executed  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  in  a  style  unsurpassed.  Manufacturers  will  find  this 
the  best  place  to  obtain  Plain  and  Fanct  I.  vans  Copper 
Plate  Cards  engraved  and  printed  in  a  tuperb  manner. 

They  would  call  particular  attention  at  this  season  to 
the  new  styles  of  FANCY  BALL  PAPER  and  CARDS, 
imported  expressly  for  them,  which  they  will  be  happy  to 
print  in  their  superior  styles,  or  sell  to  the  trade.        4t 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &  CO., 

(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Ball  &  Co..) 
No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 
MPORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Dealers  in  Watches.  Jew- 
lelry,    Military   and    Fancy   Goods, 
offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following :  Fine  Loudon  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  (Socks,  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry.  Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle.    s8 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAB  PROOF  SAFES,  with  Halls  Patent  Powder 
Proof  Locks — both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1S61.  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, New  York,  in  1853.  Sole  proprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
ent Permutation  Bans  Lock. 

SILAS  C.  HERRING  &  Co., 
Green  Block,  135. 137  and  139  Water  St.,  New  York. 
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NEW  and  successful  Method  of  curing  CONSUMPTION 
and  all  other  SCKOFL'LOUS  DISEASES. 
Dr.    L.    I!.  WRIGHT'S  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTE  has 
cured  its    thousands  after  the  hist  hope  had  tied.     Try  it, 
and  you  will  not  be  deceived. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail.  ;.t  409  Broadway.  New  York  ; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
Canada.  tf  oct  6 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  SI.  Address  your  orders  to  "  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  880  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7  tf 

$15,000. 

*15,000—  FIFTEEN   THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR    TEN 
DOLLARS. 

»12.000— TWELVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FOR  EIGHT 
DOLLARS. 

$7.500— SEVEN    THOUSAND    FIVE    HUNDRED    DOL- 
LARS FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS. 
Address  SAMUEL  SWAN, 

oct  20        3t  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

GUN  STORE, 

NO.  30  WASHIMJTON  STREET,  ROHTON. 
GUNS,  WILES  and  PISTOLS,  of  every  variety,  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  manufactured  to  order.  Sport- 
ing and  Ultie  Powdor,  Percussion  Caps.  Powder  Flasks, 
etc.,  embracing  every  article  belonging  to  the  gun  trade, 
for  sale  at  very  low  prices  by  J.  HAl'GOOD. 

nov  3  4t 

IF  von  want  employment,  send  at  once  for  Mr.  Seahs' 
CIRCULAR  TO  BOOK  AGENTS.  Our  publications 
are  considered  among  the  most  saleable.  Address  ROBERT 
SEAKS,  Publisher.  181  William  St.. New  York.      4t    n8 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR    EVERY  AMERICAN    HOME. 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1.  IB66,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  lias  run  up  tonu  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  padres  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  C8  magazines,  and 
forming  two  yulumes  a  year  of  dx  hundred  paged  each.  Of 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  p.  r  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthlt  is  printed  v.ith  new  type, 
Upon  fine  white  paper,  mid  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
pi  Uii  and  arranged  by  the  bands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fiftecu  years.  Itspagcscontain 

NEWS, 

TALES. 
F0EMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spleod  with  a  ro<  ord  uf  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discover!*  i  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  bomispl  ngan  agreeable  com- 

panion for  a  Leisure  moment  or  hour,  anvwhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  cou  ploto'ln  il 

Any  person  enclosing  om  dollar  to  the  proprietor,** 
below,  shall  receive  the  IfagtlxSnfl  for  one  \ear;  or  any 
person  firtetn   subscribers  shall  receive  the 

seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  PubtisJirmnd  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Treuiout  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

COMMENTS  OF  THE   PRESS. 

Truly  the  cheapest  monthly  publication  In  the  world. 
— Boston  Daily  Mail 

Blow  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  can  be  fur- 
nished monthly,  throughout  the  year,  for  one  dollar  per 
annum,  is  to  us  an  unsolved  riddle.—  Evening  Transcript. 

Mr.  Ballou  gives  us  in  his  DoHar  Magazine,  a  rich,  in- 
tellectual treat,  containing  tales,  sketches),  biographies, 
news,  wit  and  humor,  covering  one  hundred  large  and 
closely  printed  0*800,  upon  fine  white  paper  and  new 
type,  at  a  price  which  forms  a  new  era  in  serial  publica- 
tions — Boston  Times. 

While  such  works  as  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  can  be 
had  for  one  dollar  a  year,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  readers 
among  the  mil  lion.—  Salem  (Mats  )  Gazrtte. 

Full  of  capital  reading,  each  number  is  fresh,  witty,  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  The  price  is  next  to  giving  it 
away,  and  it  is  only  by  reason  of  its  immense  circulation 
that  it  can  be  afforded. —  Tribune. 

Few  establishments  in  this  country  have  facilities  that 
enable  them  to  publish  such  a  work,  at  so  remarkably 
low  a  rate. — Herald,  New  York. 

With  three  times  the  amountof  reading  matter  usually 
contained  in  other  mouthlies,  it  is  exactly  one  third  their 
price! — Springfield  Era. 

Containing  not  one  vulgar  word  or  line,  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  fireside  companion.  It  is  cheap,  cheaper, 
cheapest. —  Vermont  Watchman. 

Not  yet  one  year  old,  it  circulates  by  thousAnd*  In 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. —  Saturday  Evtning 
Gazette. 

This  work  (Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly),  like  all  which 
come  from  this  extensive  publishing  hou«e,  is  valuable, 
not  alone  for  its  remarkable  cheapness,  but  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  chaste 
character  of  its  well  tilled  pages.  No  wonder  it  is  so  pop- 
ular.—  Christian  Freeman,  Boston. 


SPORTSMAN'S    PORTFOLIO 

or 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable    Book,  containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,     FISHING,     AND     HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  tne  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  oem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY  -FIVE     CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

TEACHERS  desiring  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  this 
illustrated  work,  as  a  Drawing  Book,  will  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  rates. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA- 

DR.  H.  E.  MORRILL,  a  skilful  physician  of  New 
York  city,  in  his  remarks  on  Dyspepsia,  suvs — The 
most  effectual  medicine  to  improve  the  tone  and  energy 
of  the  stomach,  is  that  prepared  by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Grkkn, 
and  called  the  OXYGENATED  BITTERS.  I  would  pub- 
lish the  recipe  for  preparing  this  valuable  medieine,  if  I 
knew  what  it  was,  but  as  I  do  not,  I  can  only  recommend 
its  lire. 

Its  astonishing  success  in  obstinate  cases  of  Dyspepsia, 
Asthma,  and  General  Debility  or  the  System,  places  it 
among  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  medical  science, 
and  has  given  it  a  reputation  far  beyond  any  remedy 
known  for  thef-e  complaints,  in  all  their  various  forms. 

The  OXYGENATED  BITTERS  contain  nothing  which 
can  intoxicate;  and  the  medicine  has  no  similarity  what- 
ever to  the  Vhrious  alcoholic  mixture*,  disguised  as  "  Bit- 
ters,'* being  purely  a  medieinal  compound,  in  which  are 
combined  the  most  valuable  remedial  agents,  and  a  pecu- 
liar oxygenate^!  property  hitherto  unknown  It  i*  a  mild 
and  agreeable  tonic,  removing  all  ditagreeable  symptoms, 
and  assisting  nature  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the  impaired 
poweisof  the  system.  Numerous  letters  are  in  possession 
of  the  proprietors,  from  those  who  have  been  cured  or 
greatlv  benefited  bv  this  medicine 

BETH  W.  FOWLR  &  Co .,  138  Washington  St..  Boston, 
Proprietors.  Sold  by  their  agents  everywhere,     tit    oct  13 

WANTED ! 

THE  subscriber  wishes  to  employ  an  agent  in  each 
town  and  city  of  the  Union,  to  engage  in  a  very  pro- 
fitable business.  Only  S5  capital  required,  ami  anything 
like  an  efficient  agent  can  make  from  S3  to  $10  per  day. 
All  information  will  be  given  bv  addresslnK 

oct  27  4t  H.  E.  GRAVES,  Westboro'.  Ma«s. 


FRANKLIN  PRINTING-INK  WORKS, 
CHERRY  AMD  JACOBY  8TB.,  PHILADELPHIA, 

MANUFACTURE   a   superior    article   of   PRINTING- 
INKS,  which  they  furnish  at  reasonable   prices,  to 
which  they  solicit   the  attention  of  Printers.     The  IMcto- 
riul  is  printed  with  this  Ink. 
Reference — Ballou's  Pictorial. 
aug  11  eptf JOHN  WQQDRTJFy,  Agent. 

PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE. 

WE  have  for  sale  one  of  Adams's  large  not  roller  print- 
ing pre****,  bod  measuring  39  by  50  inches,  whlrb 
we  will  nl]  at  a  borfttm,  01  we  have  supplied  its  place  by 
more  rapid  machinery.  It  is  of  a  slw?  suitable  to  print 
the  "  Pictorial.' and  is  in  perfect  running  order.  Ad- 
dress this  office.  nov  17 

BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 


SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable 
event.-*  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devote*  to  original 
tolas,  sketches  and  poems,  bj  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS, and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news; 
the  whole  well  -ipieed  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  Is 
bk.mt:h-i  lv  illlstratkd  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  event* 
In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  Its  design,  in 
this  rountry.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
<-it)  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  prim  ipal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  trom  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  its  me- 
chiniral  execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  41b*  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  illumined  journal  ho* 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  pag* 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  etill  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Three  Dollar* 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  $20,  being  actually,  with- 
out exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  port  of 
the  country. 

No  illustrated  paper— not  even  the  London  Illustrated 
News — can  compare  with  this  unrivalled  publication  in 
every  point;  and  the  accession  to  its  list,  even  in  this 
place  nlone,  is  evidence  of  its  appreciation  by  the  public. 
We  are  rejoiced  at  the  fact,  for  no  gentleman  more  richly 
deserves  such  a  testimonial  to  his  pen  and  his  efforts,  than 
M.  M.  Ballou.  Esq.,  its  affable  and  worthy  editor  and  pro- 
prietor —  Quincy  {Mass.)  Patriot. 

It  is  really  superb,  and  is  the  handsomest  table  orna- 
ment that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  The 
illustrations  are  magnificent,  the  paper  heavy,  fine  and 
white,  and  the  literature  pure,  high-toned  and  vigorous. 
—  Sunday  Mtrrury,  Philadelphia. 

Mr  Ballou:  Our  family  circle  Is  your  constant  and 
weekly  debtor.  You  afford  our  home  much  delight  by 
the  choice  literature  and  beautiful  engravings  which  your 
illumined  journal  contains. —  Lady  subscriber's  Utter,  St, 
Marks,  Florida. 

A  fresh,  brilliant  and  accurate  journal  of  the  times,  il- 
lustrating the  past  and  present  story  of  the  country. 
What  an  invaluable  record  its  pages  will  be  fifty  year* 
hence! — Alabama  Stntinel. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  Immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wif* 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. — Sub- 
scriber's Utter.  Dover,  N.  H. 

Every  department  of  the  Pictorial  Is  conducted  with  a 
spirit  and  enterprise  which  secures  the  services  of  the  best 
writers,  artists,  and  mechanics  in  the  country,  who  com- 
bine in  their  turn  to  render  this  sheet  the  most  interest- 
ing and  handsomest  in  the  world. — Plymouth  (Mass)  Roele. 

It  is  the  beet  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed  In  thi* 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
views  and  men  of  the  post  and  present. — Frederic ksburr 
(  Va.)  Herald. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  satin  surface  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  engravings  In 
each  number.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers. — Republi- 
can,  Charlottesville,   Va. 

Its  engravings  alone  are  worth  more  thanthe  subscrip- 
tion price. —  Gazette,  Irasburg,    Vt. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  person*  of  taste  will 
be  without  it. — Boston  Dady  Times. 

A  world-renowned  Pictorial. — Argus,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

*##  One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  $4  00. 

Terms: — Invariably  in  Advance. — One  subscriber  on* 
year,  S3  00;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  $10  00;  10  subscrib- 
ers, $20  00. 

Any  one  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

IE7"  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  thi* 
paper. 

O*  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 

Published  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  U.W0X. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  em- 
phatically a  paper  fob  tuk  million,  and  a  welcome  vis- 
itor to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the 
paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  th* 
Mammoth  size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are 
regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
suggest,  forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circula- 
tion of  which  Cir  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper 
in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  u Ballou's  Pictorial.*' 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year S2  00 

4  subscribers,  u       '•     7  00 

10  "  u      "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscrir.  ;  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  r 

One  copy  of  Trie  Flao  op  ocn  Union,  •  .  I  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  S4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sis.,  Beston. 
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never  be  lost  sight  of 
by  their  descendants. 
Zurich  abounds  in 
scientific,  literary  and 
charitable  institu- 
tions. The  library 
and  museum,  both 
under  one  roof,  are 
respectively  rich  and 
various  in  their  con- 
tents. 


cure 


ZURICH,  SWITZERLAND. 

The  view  of  this  quaint  old  place  is  authentic,  and  possesses  the 
interest  attached  to  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  that  glorious  little 
European  republic  which  achieved  its  independence  at  an  early 
period,  and  has  maintained  it  for  centuries,  though  surrounded  by 
despotisms.  The  canton  of  Zurich  embraces  an  area  of  only  950 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  185,000  souls.  Though 
the  land  is  rough,  it  is  highly  cultivated,  and,  like  some  of  our 
New  England  agricultural  districts  of  much  the  same  character, 
yields  ample  returns  to  persevering  industry.  Zurich,  the  capital 
of  the  canton,  stands  on  the  river  Limmat,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  in  a  narrow  valley  enclosed  by 
high  hills.  Dr.  Beattic,  in  his  work  on  Switzerland,  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  the  place.  He  says : — "  The  descent  upon  Zurich,  as 
the  road  winds  gently  towards  the  river,  is  particularly  fine  ;  and 
the  prominent  objects  brought  successively  into  view,  seem  to  vary 
their  relative  positions  as  we  advance.  Of  these,  the  command- 
ing feature  is  the  cathedral,  whose  twin  towers,  overlooking  the 
city,  are  the  first  to  greet  the  traveller  on  his  approach.  Here  the 
Limmat,  gushing  from  the  lake  in  a  broad  and  impetuous  stream, 
is  bridged  over  by  a  wide  and  commodious  platform,  where  the 
buyers  and  sellers  meet  in  friendly  intercourse,  and  the  various 
merchandize  attests  the  number  of  purchasers  and  activity  of  the 
market.  The  scarlet  boddice,  laced  and  trimmed  with  black ;  the 
full  white  sleeves,  high  dress  to  the  neck,  short  particolored  petti- 
coat, and  black  coiffure,  with  an  orange  or  crimson  band  across 
the  crown,  announce  the  peasant  maids  of  Zurich  ;  while  the  huge 
hempen  culottes,  coarse  homespun  doublets,  and  broad  brimmed 
hats,  proclaim  their  rustic  lords.  Here  the  front  of  the  Hotel  dc 
l'Epee  bears  evidence  to  the  great  influx  of  strangers  who  every 
season  commence  the  tour  of  Switzerland  at  this  point.  There 
stand  several  English  carriages — two  jnst  arrived,  others  on  the 
road, — and  each  fitted  up  with  all  the  luxury  and  convenience 
that  can  possibly  wait  upon  locomotive  lords,  and  encourage  an 
easy  slumber  after  the  fatigue  of  sight-seeing.  There,  a  party 
sally  forth  to  make  the  circuit  of  curiosity,  and  another  return, 
greatly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of — dinner.  Here,  lazily  seat- 
ed upon  the  bench,  in  their  half  minstrel,  half  marauder  uniform, 
a  poss?  of  Swabian  students  keep  up  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  pipes, 
almost  as  long  as  the  spears  of  their  forefathers.  Artists,  seated, 
or  standing  by  the  water's  edge,  are  busily  occupied  in  the  service 
of  their  portfolios,  and  seem  to  look  upon  the  donjon-tower  in  the 


ZURICH,    SWITZERLAND. 


centre  of  the  stream,  with  its  fleet  of  barges,  as  a  favorite  point. 
Couriers,  too,  arrive  and  depart  in  such  '  hot  haste,'  as  if  the  bal- 
ance of  Europe  sat  upon  their  spurs.  Here  and  there,  also,  strag- 
gling pilgrims,  waiting  for  some  boat  to  waft  them  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  lake,  on  their  pious  errand  to  Einsiedeln,  con- 
trast well  with  the  mere  pleasure-hunting  groups  among  whom 
they  stand ;  with  their  '  scalloped  hat  and  sandal  shoon,'  they 
look  like  the  beings  of  another  sphere.  Among  the  smokers,  the 
wine  of  Zurich  begins  at  length  to  circulate  freely,  and  to  loosen 
those  cords  of  speech  which  the  solemn  pipe  had  previously  held 
in  subjection  ;  and  now  the  volubility  is  truly  extraordinary — some 
talking — others  vociferating  a  favorite  air.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one,  possessing  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  to  enter 
Zurich  or  its  environs  without  feelings  of  admiration.  From 
whatever  point  we  arrive  in  this  delicious  region,  the  beauty, 
though  varying  in  degree,  is  always  positive — always  striking  and 
picturesque.  Built  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake — divided 
by  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Limmat — encircled  by  hills  and  ac- 
clivities— here  mantled  with  vines,  and  there  massy  with  forests, 
sprinkled  with  "  campagnes,"  and  enriched  with  thriving  villages, 
the  scene  is  full  of  animation,  and,  on  further  acquaintance,  keeps 
to  the  mind  the  promise  it  made  to  the  eye.  Did  our  space  suffer 
us  to  particularize,  Zurich  and  its  environs  would  certainly  afford 
an  apology  for  digression  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  its  ex- 
isting scenery,  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  resulting  from  associa- 
tions connected  with  its  history.  When  the  torch  of  religious  per- 
secution spread  consternation  through  the  distracted  states  of 
Europe — when  the  sacred  name  of  home  was  no  longer  a  word 
that  implied  security — when  the  weak,  and  the  innocent,  and  the 
helpless,  and  the  timid,  escaped  as  "  brands  from  the  burning," 
Zurich,  with  a  courage  and  humanitv  which  have  crowned  her 
with  glory,  threw  open  her  gates  for  their  reception,  clothed,  com- 
forted and  cherished  them  with  a  sister's  love,  and  embraced,  as 
her  adopted  citizens,  those  whom  the  violence  of  party  had  stripped 
of  all  but  their  integrity.  Here  in  particular — when  the  word 
was,  "  Believe  that  1  have  spoken  to  the  angel  Gabriel,  or  I  will 
kill  thee!"  and  when,  during  the  troubles  of  England,  so  many, 
for  "  conscience  sake,"  were  driven  to  the  miserable  alternatives 
of  voluntary  exile,  the  sword,  or  the  stake, — the  non-conformists 
of  England  and  Scotland  found  shelter,  succor  and  citizenship; 
and  in  the  enlightened  and  liberal  society  of  Zurich,  all  that  could 
console  them  for  the  loss  of  their  own.     This  is  a  fact  which  can 


THE  TUILERIE8— 
THE  LOUVRE. 

Our  engraving  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the 
famous  palace  of  the 
Tuilcries  and  the  long 
gallery  of  the  Louvre 
at  Paris,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seino. 
The  name  of  the  pal- 
ace is  derived  from 
the  word  tuilt  (tile), 
and  it  is  built  on  the 
spot  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a  tile  manu- 
factory. It  was  com- 
menced by  Catherine 
dc  Medici,  in  1564, 
and  was  enlarged  and 
extended  by  subse- 
quent monarchs  at  an 
cnormons  cost.  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1654,  com- 

{ileted  the  great  gal- 
ery  which  connects 
the  Tuilerics  with  the 
Louvre  on  the  side 
towards  the  Seine. 
On  the  west  of  the 
palace  lie  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  form- 
ing a  quadrangle  o' 
the  width  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  1800  feet  in  length.  They  are  enclosed  by  long  terraces 
on  two  sides — that  on  the  Seine  commanding  a  beautiful  prospect, 
and  are  ornamented  with  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  fountains,  vases 
and  statues,  forming  an  agreeable  resort,  and  thronged  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  by  citizens  and  strangers.  The  adjoining  palace  of  the 
Louvre  was  founded  by  Philip  Augustus  in  1204,  and  a  chateau 
at  once,  fortress,  palace  and  prison.  The  name  comes  from  an 
old  Saxon  word  louvtar,  which  signifies  castle.  Charles  V.,  in 
1373,  made  great  additions  to  the  palace.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Charles  IX.,  Henry  HI.,  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  In  these 
reigns,  nothing  remained  of  the  old  chateau  built  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus. Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  made  great  additions  to  the 
Louvre.  From  this  time  the  works  were  abandoned  till  1804, 
when  they  were  resumed  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.  with  great  ac- 
tivity. Abandoned  again  in  1815,  they  remained  in  suspense  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe. 
They  were  resumed  and  actively  carried  on  during  the  present 
reign,  and  are  now  nearly  if  not  quite  completed.  Its  fine  art 
gallery  is  the  most  renowned  in  the  world,  and  will  comprise  the 
following  departments  : — 1,  the  antiques;  2,  pictures  of  the  Ital- 
ian, Flemish  and  French  schools ;  3,  English  museum  ;  4,  Egyp- 
tian museum;  5,  museum  of  the  renaissance;  6,  Spanish  muse- 
um; 7,  naval  museum;  8,  museum  of  designs;  9,  museum  of 
Mexican  antiquities;  10,  museum  of  Assyrian  antiquities;  11, 
imperial  and  royal  museum,  destined  to  receive  objects  which 
have  authentically  belonged  to  the  sovereigns  who  have  reigned 
over  France.  In  the  department  of  painting,  the  Louvre  gallery 
was  richest  under  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon ;  for  it  was  then 
filled  with  master-pieces  from  the  principal  galleries  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  the  spoils  of  conquest  and  the  treasures  of  art.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  most  of  these  works  were  restored 
to  the  different  public  galleries  from  which  they  had  been  taken. 
Still  the  gallery  is  a  splendid  one,  and  to  visit  it  is  alone  worth  a 
journey  to  Paris.  The  contemplation  of  the  marvellous  architec- 
ture of  Paris  is,  however,  dashed  by  the  reflection  that  the  almost 
countless  wealth  required  for  its  production  was  wrung  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  people  by  a  government  not  elected  bv  the 
popular  voice.  In  building  Versailles,  thut  costly  fancy  of  Louis 
XIV.,  men  were  sacrificed  by  hundreds  to  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  unhealthy  lowlands.  Soldiers  were  taken  out  of  the  ranks 
and  forced  to  work  there,  and  the  occupation  was  as  fatal  as  • 
campaign  in  time  of  war. 


EXTERIOR    OF    THE    TUILERIES,    WITH    THE    LOUVRE 
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PREPARIXG  FOR  THAIVKSGIVING. 

Mr.  Champncy  has  here  given  us  a  genuine  New  England  scene, 
one  that  any  one  who  has  stepped  aside  out  of  the  beaten  tracks 
by  which  innovation  and  fashion  march  even  into  country  home- 
steads, will  recognize  as  truthful  and  characteristic.  The  6cene 
lies  in  a  large,  old-fashioned  room,  at  once,  perhaps,  kitchen  and 
-room,  and  here  those  preparations  for  the  genial  anniver- 
sary arc  being  made,  which  cannot  fail  to  result  in  complete  suc- 
ccss.  The  "  armorers  accomplishing  the  knights  "  on  the  eve  of 
Bosworth  field  worked  not  half  so  hard  and  heartily  as  the  gallant 
volunteers  before  us,  male  and  female,  in  furnishing  forth  the  feast 
wliioh  is  to  gladden  a  joyous  group,  not  of  epicures  or  gourmands 


but  of  men,  women  and  children,  who  sit  down  to  the  table  with  a 
healthy  appetite,  requiring  no  artificial  stimulus  to  improve  it.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  picture,  wo  see  a  huge  fire  place,  which  a 
sturdy  yeoman  is  filling  with  stout  cord  wood  sticks — a  fire  large 
enough  to  roast  a  sheep  at,  and  consuming  an  amount  of  fuel 
which  would  make  a  city  housekeeper  shudder.  Hard  by  is  a 
table,  whereon  that  most  delictus  of  New  England  delicacies — 
and,  alas  !  the  most  indigestible, — mince-pie  is  being  prepared  by 
a  neat-handed  Phillis.  Nor,  we  may  be  sure,  is  the  generous 
pumpkin  pie  forgotten.  In  fact,  we  sec  piles  of  this  corpulent 
rubicund  fruit  lying  on  the  floor,  ready  to  bo  transformed  into 
tempting  pics.     There  has  been  sad  havoc  in  the  poultry-yard,  we 


fear,  for  there  is  a  strong  representation  of  the  juvenile  force  ot 
the  family  engaged  in  plucking  certain  bipeds  of  their  fcathari, 
that  have  crowed  their  last  notes,  flapped  their  ultimate  defiance, 
quacked  their  last  quack,  or  laid  their  final  eggs.  Thepullet  will 
figure  in  a  pie,  to  the  shortness  of  whoso  crust  her  own  eggs  have 
contributed.  Conspicuous  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  the  pro- 
siding  goddess  of  the  feast,  or,  rather,  the  culinary  priestess  of  it* 
mysteries,  vested  with  high  authority,  using  the  brief,  peremptory 
words  of  command  that  cusure  the  execution  of  her  bidding. 
This  picture  will  remind  many  of  our  city  readers  of  tho  days  ot 
auld  lang  syne,  and  revive  tho  dear  home  scenes  of  happy  youth, 
to  which  no  after-scenes  will  ever  compare. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— [continued-! 
Julia  asked  no  more,  and  she  had  just  turned  to  go  to  her  own 
apartments  when  a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  duke  entered.  His  brow  was  dark  and  lowering,  and 
his  whole  faco  was  wrought  upon  by  the  most  intense  emotion. 
He  surveyed  the  female  a  moment  with  a  sort  of  withering  gaze, 
and  then  he  said,  addressing  the  maiden  : 

"  Wo  have  had  a  stir  in  the  palace  this  morning,  signora.  Were 
you  aware  of  it  f" 

Julia  reflected  a  moment,  and  she  resolved  that  she  would 
■peak  nothing  hastily. 

"  I  was  well  aware,  sir,  that  a  noise  had  been  made,"  she 
replied,  with  perfect  calmness. 

"Ay,  and  so  was  I.     Perhaps  you  know  the  cause I" 
"  I  do,"  answered  the  maiden,  whose  dark  eye  flashed  beneath 
the  sarcastic  gleam  of  the.  duke.     "A  maiden  who  has  ever  been 
taught  to  look  upon  wrong  as  a  crime,  and  upon  right  as  the  true 
path,  sent  for  one  whom  she  loves  to  come  and  see  her.     He 
came,  and  the  evil  eye  of  an  enemy  fell  upon  him,  and  hut  for  his 
good  sword  ho  would  have  been  cast  into  a  felon's  dungeon." 
"Ah! — your  sight  is  keen." 
"  It  should  bo,  sir,  at  such  times." 
"But  you  may  find  it  dangerous  to  sec  too  much." 
"  It  would  not  cause  me  wonder,  sir,  since  I  find  there  is  danger 
even  in  right." 

The  duke  bit  his  lip  ;  but  his  passion  did  not  all  show  itself. 
"  You  use  your  tonguo  glibly,"  he  said,  after  a  few  moments' 
pause  ;  "but  I  have  come  to  bid  you  use  your  judgment  hence- 
forth. You  do  not  seem  to  realize  your  position,  or  you  would 
not  so  soon  have  disobeyed  inc.  Now  we  must  have  no  more  of 
this.  My  word  is  law  here,  and  wo  be  unto  you  if  you  dare  to 
disobey  me  again.  You  have  even  now  made  a  matter  of  scandal 
for  the  whole  court.  Beware  that  you  do  not  the  liko  again. 
I  have  not  spoken  to  you  before,  for  I  knew  not  your  inclinations. 
For  the  present  fault  I  shall  only  say,  I  like  it  not.  Obey  me  for 
the  future,  and  all  may  lie  well ;  but  cross  my  authority  but  once 
again,  and  the  weight  of  a  retribution  you  will  not  covet  shall  fall 
upou  you.     I  hope  I  am  understood." 

Julia  made  no  reply,  and  the  duke  then  turned  to  his  wife. 
"  Did  you  know  of  this  ?"  he  asked,  sternly. 
The  rich  blood  mounted  to  Donna  Silvia's  faco,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  proudly. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  calmly,  and  with  noble  dignity,  "  remem- 
ber where,  when,  and  what  you  speak.  I  am  more  than  a  sub- 
ject, and  my  child  is  leas.     Press  me  net,  therefore,  now." 

The  duke  was  startled  for  the  moment,  and  his  countenance 
betrayed  another  emotion  than  anger  as  he  looked  into  hii  wife's 
calm  face.  He  found  there  a  spirit  which  he  could  not  but  respect, 
and  he  dared  not  attempt  to  break  it. 

"  I  shall  see  yon  anon,"  he  said  ;  and  without  another  word  he 
left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  mother  and  daughter  turned  to- 
wards their  private  apartments,  and  there  they  found  Lucetta 
engaged  in  arranging  the  things  of  her  young  mistress.  It  was 
now  settled  that  Julia  should  go,  and  arrangements  were  forthwith 
set  on  foot  to  that  end.  It  was  hard  for  the  duchess  to  part  with 
her  child,  but  she  knew  that  'twould  be  for  her  benefit.  She  had 
seen  enough  of  her  husband's  court  to  know  that  t nch  was  not  the 
place  for  Julia,  unless  she  could  have  her  choice  in  a  husband. 
And  to  see  her  sweet  child  bound  down  to  a  life  of  misery  was 
more  than  she  was  prepared  to  do.  And  yet  she  had  not  so 
much  blamo  for  the  duke.  She  knew  the  ancient  hate  that  existed 
between  the  Visconti  and  the  Delia  Torra,  and  though  she  loved 
some  of  the  scions  of  the  latter,  yet  she  loved  the  head  of  the 
former  more.  She  made  all  allowance  for  the  enmity  of  the  two 
houses,  and  then  she  asked  herself  if  she  could  offer  her  own 
child  a  victim  to  it.  She  answered— no.  She  was  prepared  to 
meet  her  husband's  wrath,  but  she  was  not  prepared  to  sec  her 
child  suffer. 

There  was  but  little  to  do,  for  the  travellers  would  need  but 
little  on  their  journey.  The  most  needful  of  all  was  money,  and 
of  this  the  duchess  was  enabled  to  furnish  three  hundred  golden 
pistoles,  and  also  a  draft  upon  Frederic  of  Austria  for  five  thou- 
sand double  ducats. 

The  day  passed  slowly  away,  and  towards  evening  Donna  Sil- 
via's porter  left  the  palace,  with  a  largo  bundle  of  clothing.  He 
had  a  pass  from  her,  and  he  was  allowed  to  depart.  When  it  was 
fairly  dark,  the  duchess  stood  near  a  small  gate  which  opened  at 
the  foot  of  her  own  private  staircase,  and  with  her  were  two  per- 
sons, habited  in  the  garbs  of  monks  ;  they  were  Julia  and  Lucetta. 
"  Lucetta,"  spoke  the  duchess,  "  to  you  I  entrust  much  of  my 
child's  happincBg.     Do  not — " 

"  Stop,  signora,"  uttered  tho  faithful  girl,  seizing  the  hand  of 
the  duchess,  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  "  my  Ufe  is  yours,  and  all 
my  soul.     In  the  hour  of  need  I  shall  not  falter." 

Then  the  mother  turned  to  her  child.  She  wound  her  arms 
about  her,  and  drew  her  upon  hor  bosom.  One  warm  kiss  she 
imprinted  upon  the  fair  brow,  and  then  she  murmured : 


"Remember  rnc  always,  my  child,  and  I  sh.U  be  happy.  I 
wish  you  to  go." 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me." 

"  Let  it  be  often." 

"  It  shall.     God  bless  you—" 

"  Come,"  said  Lucetta,  taking  Julia  by  the  arm,  and  drawing 
her  away,  "  let  us  be  on  our  way." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  child,"  added  the  duchess ;  "  for  there  is  no 
time  to  lose." 

There  was  one  more  embrace — one  more  kiss — and  then  Julia 
turned  away.  She  took  a  few  steps,  and  then  she  turned  convul- 
sively back  ;  but  her  mother  had  gone. 

"Come,"  whispered  Lucetta.  "  It  is  best  as  it  is."  And  with 
one  low  sob,  Julia  followed  her  maid  out  into  the  dark  street. 


CHAPTER  V 


In  the  western  part  of  the  city,  and  near  the  banks  of  the 
Oiona,  stood  the  palace  of  the  Count  Jacopa  Delia  Torre.  He 
was  Count  of  Milan,  and  a  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  Northern  Italy.  Close  by  the  palace,  and  upon  a  nar- 
row passage,  was  a  guard-house,  and  in  one  of  the  front  apart- 
ments of  this  stood  Francesco.  He  had  a  light  mantle  thrown 
over  his  shoulder,  and  his  plumed  cap  he  carried  in  his  hand.  It 
was  evening,  but  a  heavy  hanging  lamp  threw  a  soft  light  around, 
and  the  young  marquis  was  the  only  living  thing  upon  which  it 
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shone.  He  was  somewhat  tremulous  in  frame,  and  his  face  wore 
un  anxious,  eager  look.  He  paced  the  stone  floor  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  and  ever  and  anon  he  would  stop  near  the  door  and 
listen  attentively. 

[SEE    ENO  BATING.] 

At  length  the  sound  of  a  light  footfall  came  upon  his  car,  and 
he  hastened  to  the  door.  The  pattering  feet  stopped,  and  a  low 
rap  followed.  The  young  man  knew  the  signal,  and  he  threw  tho 
door  open.     It  was  Lucetta  who  had  thus  demanded  admittance. 

"  Is  Julia  near  V  the  marquis  asked. 

"  Close  at  hand." 

"  Then  bring  her  at  once.     All  is  safe." 

Lucetta  turned  back  a  few  steps,  anil  presently  she  returned, 
leading  her  young  mistress  by  the  hand.  They  entered  the  guard- 
house, and  then  the  door  was  closed  and  locked,  and  in  a  moment 
more  Julia  was  resting  upon  her  lover's  bosom.  She  forgot  her 
sorrow  for  the  while  ;  for  she  now  rested  with  one  in  whom  her 
fullest  confidence  found  test.     He  was  to  her  as  an  ark  of  refuge. 

"Are  you  all  ready  t"  the  marquis  asked,  holding  Julia  oft*  and 
looking  into  her  face,  as  though  he  would  see  if  thore  was  any 
doubt  there. 

"  I  am,"  she  replied.     "Are  yon  1" 

"  I  shall  be  in  one  hour.  I  have  sent  Pietro  after  the  horses, 
and  when  he  returns  all  will  be  prepared." 

"And  your  father ;  does  he  know  of  this  ?" 

"  Only  that  I  am  going,  and  of  that  he  approves,  though  he 
cares  but  little  either  way.  He  is  kind  enough  to  inform  me  that 
had  I  been  captured  this  morning,  he  would  not  have  saved  me 
from  the  block  if  he  could." 

"And  is  that  the  feeling  of  a  parent  I" 

"  Ah,  the  old  count  Is  not  like  most  parents.     He  is  angry  be- 


cause I  allowed  myself  to  be  seen  near  the  palace  of  the  Visconti 
and  for  that,  and  other  causes  full  as  simple,  would  ho  throw  away 
all  his  paternal  affection,  if— he  ever  had  any.  But  come,  we  will 
not  remain  here." 

"  And  arc  you  sure  you  can  get  safely  out  of  the  city  ?"  asked 
Julia,  somewhat  anxiously. 

"  O,  yes  ;  that  will  be  the  least  part  of  my  trouble.  But  then 
I  apprehend  no  trouble  at  all.  I  have  sent  all  our  luggage  on 
ahead  to  Locate,  and  thither  we  will  follow  it." 

"To  Locate!"  repeated  Julia,  iu  surprise.  "  Why,  that  is  to 
the  southward." 

"  Certainly ;  but  from  that  point  we  can  cross  the  rivers  the 
most  readily.  We  will  be  in  Cresna  before  morning,  and  if  our 
strength  fails  not,  we  may  reach  Verona  before  we  sleep  another 
night.  Fear  not,  loved  one  ;  but  follow  me,  and  hope  in  God. 
Come." 

Francesco  led  the  way  towards  the  l>ack  part  of  the  building 
through  several  apartments,  until  he  came  out  into  a  narrow  court 
which  connected  with  the  main  court  of  the  palace  by  means  of  a 
gateway,  which  had  a  portcullis  attached  ;  but  instead  of  passing 
through  into  the  main  court,  he  turned  to  the  left,  and  entered  a 
small  chapel,  and  when  he  had  reached  this  point,  he  stoppid  and 
turned  towards  his  two  followers. 

"  Before  wo  go  any  further  I  must  obtain  from  you  both  a  sol- 
emn promise,"  the  marquis  said,  with  a  light  smile.  "  You  will 
not  think  I  fear  to  trust  you  ;  but  this  is  only  a  custom  which 
even  I  must  not  break  over.  None,  at  present,  out  of  our  house 
know  of  the  way  by  which  I  shall  now  lead  you.  All  I  ask  is 
that  never  shall  a  word  drop  from  your  lips  con- 
cerning the  way  we  aro  now  to  take,  after  we  shall 
have  passed  through  it." 

"Must  wc  never  speak  of  it,  even  to  youl" 
asked  Lucetta. 

"  Nover  a  word  to  a  living  soul.  So  runs  our 
bond." 

"  I  swear,  by  all  the  holy  angels,"  said  Lucetta. 
"And  I  do  the  same,"  added  Julia.     "I  will 
never  mention  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  Francesco ;  and  thus 
speaking  he  passed  on  to  an  inner  door,  which  he 
opened  by  means  of  a  secret  spring,  and  this  ad- 
mitted the  trio  to  a  small  cell-like  apartment, 
where  was  a  stone  crucifix,  and  an  image  of  the 
virgin  ;  and  also  a  small  lantern,  which  the  mar- 
quis took. 

One  of  the  arms  of  the  virgin  was  moved  in  a 
swinging  manner  several  times,  and  at  each  move- 
ment a  low,  grating  sound  was  hiard  beneath  tho 
pavement,  which  had  the  appearance  of  solid 
b.ocks  of  marble.  After  this,  the  marquis  put  hii 
foot  upon  one  of  the  pavements,  and  a  section 
comprising  some  dozen  blockf,  gradually  rcvolvtd 
upon  iu  pivots,  until  it  stood  perpendicular.  These 
pivots  were  upon  cither  side,  and  near  the  centre, 
so  that  half  of  the  curious  door  was  now  below  the 
floor,  and  half  above  it.  A  flight  of  stone  sn  pi 
was  presented,  and  Francesco  bade  the  girls  de- 
scend first.  Lucetta  at  once  went  down,  and  with- 
out the  least  hesitation  Julia  followed.  In  a  feit 
moments  the  marquis  joined  them,  having  first 
been  careful  to  sec  the  trap  secure  behind  him. 

The  steps  were  only  twenty  in  number,  and 
when  the  girls  reached  the  bottom,  they  found 
themselves  upon  a  foundation  of  rock,  and  bv  the 
dim  rays  of  their  guide's  lantern,  they  could  see 
that  the  walls  were  of  solid  masonry. 

"  Now  our  path  is  straight,"  said  Francesco ; 
"and  here  wo  may  fear  no  spies." 

"  Hut  where  will  this  lead  us  <"  asked  Julia. 
"  You  shall  see  when  you  come  out.     This  place,  as  near  as  we 
tan  learn,  was  built  l.y  one  ol  ihc  old  Lombard  kings,  as  eaily  as 
the  tenth  rentnry.     My  father's  palace  was   built   upon   the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  ancient  citadels,  and  my  mother  was  the  first  to 
discover  this  secret  passage.     Shall  I  tell  you  how  *'' 
"  Certainly  ;  by  all  means,"  cried  Lncuta. 
"  Yes,"  said  Julia,  as  she  found  her  lover's  eyes  fixed  inquir- 
ingly upon  her. 

The  party  had  now  entered  the  main  passage,  which  was  about 
ten  feet  wide,  and  about  the  same  in  height  to  the  centre  ol  the 
arch.  The  walls  were  of  a  very  large,  dark,  hard  brick,  and  leid 
in  flinty  cement,  while  the  floor  was  ot  broad  clone  flags. 

"  My  mother,"  commenced  the  marquis,  "  came  one  afternoon 
in  the  little  chapel  alone,  and  while  there  she  noticed  a  peeuliaiiiy 
iu  the  right  arm  of  the  marble  virgin.  It  not  only  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  pointed  at  the  shoulder,  but  it  seemed  ro  he 
louse.  She  took  hold  of  it,  and  as  she  moved  the  arm  forward, 
she  was  startled  by  a  dull,  grating  sound  beneath  her  feet.  She 
moved  the  arm  again,  and  the  same  sound  was  repeated.  This 
she  did  again,  and  again;  and  at  the  fifth  movement  she  felt  a 
peculiar  sensation  at  her  feet,  and  on  looking  down  she  found  that 
the  part  of  the  floor  upon  which  her  heels  were  resting  had  sunk 
some  inches.  She  started  out  of  the  way,  and  as  soon  as  she 
could  collect  sense  enough  sho  returned  und  pressed  one  foot  ujjoii 
that  part  of  the  section  which  was  sinking,  and  the  result  was  the 
same  as  you  witnessed  when  1  opened  the  trap.  She  hastened  to 
mv  lather  with  the  strange  secret,  and  he  came  and  examined  the 
premises.  He  explored  the  place,  and  when  ho  found  of  how 
much  service  it  might  bo,  he  had  the  virgin's  arm  so  fixed  that 
nothing  could  be  discovered  there  ;  and  in  one  of  his  strange  and 
unaccountable  fits  of  love  far  me,  ho  revealed  to  me  the  whole 
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years  ago,  and   I  do  not  think  that  since 
i  moment's  real  affection  for  me.     He  is  a 


thing.     That  was  five 
that  hour  he  has  fell 
strange  man." 

"  Bat  how  does  the  moving  of  the  marble  arm  operato  upon  the 
trap-door?"  asked  Lncetta,  who  was  not  yet  satisfied. 

"  It  is  very  simple,"  said  Francesco,  with  a  smile.  "  Tho  arm 
works  as  a  lever,  witli  the  fulcrum  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  arm 
beyond  turns  towards  the  back  at  a  right  angle.  To  the  end  of 
this  inner  arm  is  attached  a  wire,  which  leads  down  through  the 
body  beneath  the  floor,  where  it  meets  another  right-angled  lever. 
At  the  end  of  this  second  lever  is  a  second  wire,  which  connects 
with  a  bolt,  upon  the  end  of  which  the  edge  of  the  trap-door 
rests ;  or,  I  should  say,  the  wire  connects  with  a  little  lever  which 
works  upon  the  bolt  by  means  of  little  teeth.  The  bolt  is  inclined 
outward  by  a  spiral  spring.  Now  when  I  swing  the  virgin's  arm 
forward,  the  little  lever  beneath  the  floor  works  against  the  teeth 
of  the  bolt,  and  moves  it  back,  and  the  weight  of  the  door  is  just 
sufficient  to  keep  it  there  ;  then  the  next  swing  moves  it  further, 
and  so  on,  until  the  bolt  is  wholly  withdrawn,  and  then  a  little 
pall  snaps  in  and  holds  it  there  while  the  door  is  open  ;  but  when 
tho  door  is  shut  the  edge  just  touches  a  spring  which  throws  this 
pall  out,  and  the  bolt  Hies  back.     It  is  very  simple,  isn't  it?" 

"  It  is  to  ine,  now.     Perhaps  yon  don't  believe  me  '" 
'.  I  never  doubt  ft  lady." 

Lncetta  laughed  ;  but  she  did  understand  the  whole  mechanism 
of  the  trap,  and  to  convince  her  guide  of  that  fact,  she  went  on 
and  explained  it  all,  illustrating  as  she  went  with  her  fingers  and 
bands. 

The  trio  had  already  been  over  half  an  hour  in  the  subterranean 
passage,  and  just  as  Julia  was  upon  the  point  of  asking  how 
much  further  they  had  to  go,  she  saw  a  flight  of  steps  directly 
ahead.  These  were  ascended,  and  they  led  to  a  small  chamber, 
from  which  a  second  flight  led  still  higher  up.  At  the  head  of 
this  second  range,  the  marquis  came  to  a  trap-door,  which  he 
opened  precisely  the  same  as  he  had  opened  the  one  at  the  other 
end  ;  or,  at  least,  as  he  would  have  opened  that  had  he  performed 
the  feat  upon  the  inside. 

And  when  Julia  bad  passed  up  through  the  opening  thus  made, 
she  found  herself  in  a  small  apartment,  and  close  by  her  side 
stood  the  statue  of  a  gladiator.  This  was  also  a  chapel,  but  the 
building  to  which  it  had  belonged  was  an  old  convent,  and  had 
now  gone  to  decay  and  ruin.  When  Julia  reached  the  door  she 
smelt  the  fresh  air,  and  found  herself  once  more  upon  the  earth's 
surface.  Before  her  she  could  sec  a  stream  of  water,  and  she 
asked  her  lover  what  it  was. 

"  The  Olona,"  he  said. 

"  The  Olona  !"  repeated  Julia,  in  surprise,  at  the  same  time 
looking  behind  her.     "But  where  is  tho  city  !" 

"  Look  yonder,"  replied  the  marquis,  pointing  across  the  stream. 
"  Do  you  not  sec  the  towers  lifting  themselves  up  against  tho 
iky  1" 

Jul'a  looked  in  amazement. 

"  What !  '  she  uttered,  "  have  wo  crossed  the  river  ?" 

"  We  have  come  under  it!" 
nder  it?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  are  now  safe  beyond  the  walls  of  tho  city.  This  is 
why  we  must  go  first  to  Locate.  Hark!  There  is  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet ;  Pietro  is  earning." 

While  they  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  man,  Francesco 
showed  to  his  companions  such  things  about  them  as  they  could 
see  through  the  gloom.  But  only  one  thing  fastened  Julia's 
attention,  and  that  was  the  ruins  of  the  old  convent  close  at  hand. 
They  were  on  a  gentle  eminence,  and  stood  plainly  revealed 
against  the  starry  sky.  Huge  masses  of  dark  rock  lifted  their 
craggy  lines  up  into  the  gloom,  and  here  and  there  a  spared  turret 
stood  up  more  high,  sentinel-like,  over  the  decaying  mass  beneath. 
An  owl  screamed  from  ono  of  the  vine-clad  towers,  and  the  shrill, 
dread  notes  struck  upon  Julia's  soul  with  a  terrible  force. 

"  Long  years  agone,"  murmured  the  maiden  to  herself,  as  she 
broke  for  the  while  from  her  lover,  "  living  men  and  women  trod 
those  now  desolate  places,  and  where  nought  but  the  night-bird 
a  d  the  gloom  now  brood,  there  beat  hearts  high  with  hopes. 
A. .a  for  what  did  they  hope  ?  Alas  !  how  fleeting,  how  tran- 
sient !  Our  hopes  rest  within  our  souls  until  every  thread  of  life 
is  strained  to  hold  them  ;  and  yet  what  are  they  '  Only  decay 
and  ruin  !     All  our  cares  are  but  joys  that  can  last  but  a  span  !" 

"  Ay,"  whispered  a  voice  at  her  side,  "  and  so  all  the  fears  that 
make  men  so  miserable  might  end  with  the  night  that  sees  the 
light  of  life  go  out.  Look  on  both  sides,  my  love.  It  is  dark 
now,  and  you  are  in  the  midst  of  ruin.  Remember,  you  shall 
auon  be  in  the  broad  light,  where  life  abounds." 

It  was  the  marquis  who  spoke,  and  Julia  would  have  answered, 
but  at  that  moment  Pictro  rode  up  with  the  horses.  He  had  four 
in  all,  good,  strong  beasts,  and  kind. 

"  Is  all  safe'"  asked  Francesco. 

"Ay — safe  as  a  monk  under  the  table,  my  master — good  for 
this  time.  I  met  the  old  porter  of  the  duchess  down  by  the  canal, 
and  he  had  all  the  things,  and  here  they  be.  I  can  carry  half  of 
'em  with  ease,  and  you  must  carry  the  other  half." 

"And  you  saw  nothing  uew — nor  heard  nothing?" 

"  Nothing  alarming,  good  master ;  only  I  was  sorely  tempted. 
By  the  red  nose  of  the  pope,  I  came  nigh  throwing  a  man  into 
the  canal ;  and  I  would,  only  I  knew  I  might  run  the  risk  of 
detaining  you." 

"Ah,"  said  the  marquis,  with  a  smile,  "  who  was  that?" 

"  Do  you  remember  that  old  Capuchin — that  black  Franciscan — 
Father  Andrea  ?" 

"  Yes — very  well." 

"  Well,  'twas  him.  I  met  him  just  outside  of  the  wall,  going 
into  the  city  on  the  St.  Donate  road ;  but  I  let  him  go." 


"And  why  should  you  wish  harm  to  him,  Pieti 

"  \Vhv  '  By  the  blessed  lady,  I'd  like  to  know  why  I  should 
not.  A  snake  isn't  more  creeping,  and  a  wolf  can't  be  more 
sneaking.     And  don't  he  hate  jour  house,  and  all  in  it  ?" 

"  1  understand,  Pictro ;  but  let  us  to  horse  now.  One  hour 
will  take  us  to  Locate,  and  three  more  to  Cresna.  We'll  sleep 
there.     It  wont  be  far  from  midnight  when  we  reach  there." 

Julia  and  Lncetta  were  assisted  to  their  saddles,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  the  party  set  oft'.  The  marquis  and  Julia  rode 
side  by  side,  and  this  left  Pietro  and  Lncetta  to  follow  suit.  The 
man  and  maid  had  never  seen  each  other  before,  and  even  now  it 
was  not  light  enough  to  distinguish  countenances  plainly  ;  but 
Lncetta  liked  the  sound  of  her  companion's  voice,  and  she  soon 
fell  into  quite  an  animated  conversation  with  him. 

"  We  nre  fast  leaving  the  city  behind  us,  love,"  said  the  mar- 
quis, as  they  came  upon  n  level  path  by  the  river's  side. 

"  Yes,  Francesco." 

"And  we  are  leaving  our  danger  with  it." 

"I  hope  so." 

"  But  we  surely  arc.     O,  there's  nothing  ahead  but  joy,  Julia  I" 

Why  was  it  that  this  sentiment  fouud  no  ready  response  in  the 
maiden's  bosom?  Sho  wondered  if  'twould  be  so,  and  she  tried 
to  hope  that  it  might ;  but  that  dark  thought  would  rest  with  her, 
that  howl  of  the  night  bird  would  clang  in  her  cars,  and  the  dis- 
mal ruins  of  the  decayed  convent  arose  before  her  so  that  she 
could  not  shut  them  out. 

"  You  do  not  fear  to  trust  me  ?" 

"  Ah,  no,"  quickly  replied  the  maiden  ;  and  in  order  to  con- 
vince her  lover  of  her  truth  she  tried  to  be  more  cheerful. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


ON    TIIK    TRAIL. 


On  the  morning  following  these  events,  Marco  Loredano  was 
early  at  the  ducal  palace,  and  demanded  an  audience  with  the 
duke.     Of  course  it  was  at  once  granted. 

"  Now,  signor  duke,"  spoke  the  count,  after  tho  usual  saluta- 
tions had  been  passed,  "  I  ask  of  you  the  hand  of  Donna  Julia  in 
marriage." 

"  And  by  my  dukedom,  you  shatf-havc  it !  What  ho,  there  ! — 
Send  the  duchess  to  me." 

"  Is  the  duchess  moving  so  ea-ly,  signor?"  asked  Marco,  after 
the  messenger  had  gone. 

"  Ho,  yes  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  you'll  find  the  daughter  an  early 
bird.     They  both  like  the  morning  dew,  and  fear  not  a  wet  foot." 

"  Now  I  like  that,  for  it  smacks  of  sense.  By  my  faith,  but 
she'll  prove  a  blessing  to  me." 

"  So  she  will,  count — if  she  can  bo  made  to  love  you." 

"  Love  me  !  Ah,  signor  duke,  few  girls  could  withstand  my 
power  to  please.  If  she  becomes  my  wife,  I'll  warrant  ye  she 
shall  love  me." 

The  count  drew  himself  up  proudly  as  he  spoke,  and  instinc- 
tively cast  his  eyes  towards  the  polishtd  mirror  that  hung  near 
him.  He  was  in  truth  a  handsome-looking  man,  and  he  knew 
that  none  in  the  city  had  a  better  reputation  in  all  that  concerned 
true  knighthood.  Could  his  face  have  but  once  been  flushed  with 
warm  blood,  and  his  eye  burned  with  a  genial  fire,  he  would  have 
looked  noble.  But  that  face  could  not  look  warm,  and  the  eye 
could  only  gleam  and  glisten  like  an  ice-ball  in  the  moonlight. 

The  messenger  returned  and  announced  that  the  duchess  would 
be  wiili  them  in  a  few  moments.  And  shortly  she  came.  She 
looked  pale  and  sad,  and  the  dull,  heavy  appearance  of  the  eves 
showed  that  she  had  not  slept  during  the  night.  She  greeted  the 
gentlemen  respectfully,  and  then  moved  nearer  to  her  husband. 

"  Signora,"  spoke  the  duke,  in  a  tone  half  of  authority  and  half 
of  persuasion,  "  I  vwsh  you  to  know  our  friend  here  more  particu- 
larly than  you  now  do.  He  is  a  proper  descendant  of  the  old 
Monzan  kings  of  Italy,  and  is  now  tho  highest  representative  of 
that  regal  house.  Not  one  of  our  nobles  stands  firmer  iu  rank,  in 
wealth,  in  power,  or  in  all  that  becomes  the  true  knight.  He  has 
asked  me  for  the  hand  of  our  child,  and  I  have  promised  it  to 
him." 

The  duchess  started  at  this  announcement,  and  a  paler  shade 
rested  upon  her  still  beautiful  features. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  tremulously,  and  yet  with  firmness  of 
purpose,  "  you  know  that  there  is  a  prior  claim  upon  Julia's  hand. 
Ere  I  knew  you  I  had  pledged  her  hand  to  the  noble  Marquis  of 
Lodi." 

Loredano  saw  the  frown  upon  the  duke's  face,  and  fcariug  that 
his  words  would  be  hot  and  hasty,  he  spoke  first. 

"  Signora,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  so  cool  and  poiite  that  it  seemed 
rather  the  charm-note  of  a  serpent  than  the  voice  of  a  lover,  "  you 
did  right  then,  for  the  marquis  is  a  well-looking  man  ;  but  when 
you  gave  your  hand  to  our  noble  duke,  you  surely  pledged  your- 
self before  God  and  man  not  to  bring  shame  and  trouble  upon 
him  ;  and,  moreover,  God  would  not  have  blessed  a  union  into 
which  the  wife  could,  of  her  own  purpose,  bring  enmity  and 
discord." 

The  duchess  gazed  hard  into  the  face  of  the  speaker,  for  his 
words  were  terribly  distinct,  and  fell  strangely  upon  her  ear. 
They  were  opening  to  her  mind  a  light  for  the  present  subject 
which  she  hud  not  before  seen. 

"  When  you  became  the  wife  of  our  noble  duke,"  resumed  the 
count,  "you  gave  your  child  into  his  keeping,  and  before  his 
God  and  yourself  he  became  responsible  for  that  child's  life  and 
peace.  Whatever  may  have  been  your  former  connexions,  you 
severed  them  all  when  you  entered  into  this  union.  You  knew 
that  the  Delia  Torra  were  the  most  rank  and  bitter  enemies  of 
this  house.     You  knew  that  they  would  go  to  any  length  could 


they  at  once  and  forever  annihilate  the  Visconti.     You  knew  all 
this,  signora." 

"  Yes,  signor,"  returned  the  duchess,  mechanically. 

"And  when  you  took  that  solemn  oath  to  love,  honor  and  obey 
your  husband  through  life,  you  surely  did  not  mean  that  your 
very  next  movement  should  be  to  connect  yourself  by  a  most 
sacred  tie — an  indissoluble  bond— with  his  most  deadly  enemy." 

The  duke  cast  upon  the  speaker  a  look  of  deep  gratitude,  for 
he  would  never  have  thought  of  this  powerful  argument.  Then 
he  turned  to  his  wife,  and  calmly  said : 

"  The  count  speaks  truly,  signora.     Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

1  he  duchess  bowed  her  head  ;  and  her  thoughts  were  painful. 
She  remembered  that  her  husband  had  thus  tar  been  kind  and 
generous  to  her,  that  he  had  been  true  and  faithful,  caring  for  and 
loving  her  with  his  whole  soul,  an  1  even  anticipating  her  every 
want.  She  began  to  realize  the  duty  she  owed  him.  The  mar- 
of  Julia  with  a  Delia  Torre  would  bring  pain  and  confusion 
upon  him,  and  she  would  have  to  own  the  blame.  She  had  before 
only  looked  upon  her  right  to  protect  her  child's  happiness  ;  but 
now  she  began  to  see  that  something  was  due  to  the  happiness  of 
her  husband. 

"Signor  duke,"  she  said,  at  length,  in  a  low  tone,  "let  tho 
count  withdraw,  for  I  would  speak  with  you  alone." 

Loredano  at  once  left  the  room  without  '.u  thcr  bidding. 

"  Xow,  Silvia,"  said  the  duke,  stepping  forward  and  taking  his 
wife's  hand,  "  what  have  you  to  say  '" 

The  poor  duchess  gathered  all  her  strength,  and  with  much 
calmness  replied  : 

"Julia  is  gone." 

"  Gone  !"  gasped  the  duke.    "  What  mean  you  ?   Gone  where  V 

"  Gone  from  Milan.     Gone  to — to  Austria." 

"And  with  whom?" 

"  With  the  marquis." 

Barnabas  Visconti  held  tho  womau  off  at  arm's  length,  and 
gazed  into  her  face.  His  eyes  burned  with  a  fierce  fire,  and  his 
brow  was  dark  and  contracted. 

"  Silvia,  did  you  know  of  this?" 

"  I  did,  signor." 

"And  could  you  not  have  stopped  it?" 

"  Had  I  thought—" 

"  I  asked  not  your  thoughts.  I  asked  your  power.  Could  you 
have  stopped  it  '" 

"  Hear  me,  my  lord,  ere  you  condemn.  I  saw  my  child  ready 
to  fall  with  pain  and  sorrow,  and  I  thought  only  of  my  mother's 
love  for  her.  1  looked  upon  Francesco  Delia  Torre,  and  I  only 
saw  one  in  whom  my  child  had  reposed  her  soul's  best  love,  and 
who  had  always  been  among  my  best  and  warmest  friends.  I 
was  hasty  and  anxious.  My  love  led  me — my  love  for  my  child — 
and  I  allowed  her  to  go." 

The  duke  flung  his  wife  away  from  him,  and  started  across  the 
room,  and  when  he  came  back,  he  stopped  and  gazed  into  ber 
face.  His  features  were  tortured  with  passion,  and  his  broad 
bands  were  clutched  till  the  arm-cords  swelled  like  ropes.  The 
duchess  was  frightened  for  the  moment,  for  she  had  lost  part  of 
the  ground  upon  which  she  had  hoped  to  stand.  In  her  soul  6he 
now  felt  that  she  had  not  done  wholly  right ;  she  had  not  paid 
that  deference  to  her  husband's  happiness,  and  to  the  honor  of  his 
house,  which  was  justly  due  from  her.  Of  course  she  felt  that  all 
this  enmity  between  the  two  houses  was  wrong  and  wicked,  but 
that  was  nothing  to  her.  She  had  sworn  to  cleave  unto  her  hus- 
band, and  now  she  had  stricken  the  first  blow  upon  their  bond  of 
union.  Yet  she  could  not  feel  that  she  had  been  wholly  wrong  ; 
for  only  her  love  hud  prompted  her  in  what  she  had  done. 

"  Signora,"  spoke  the  duke,  in  a  tone  like  the  low  rumbling  of 
the  coming  earthquake,  "  at  what  time  did  they  leave  !" 

"  Last  evening,  my  lord." 

"And  what  road  did  they  take  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Speak  the  truth  !" 

"  I  never  speak  otherwise,  signor." 

"  O  !  wcrt  thou  a  man  thy  head  should  roll  upon  tlus  very 
floor !  But  all  is  not  lost  yet.  Henceforth  we  know  each  other 
well.  Thou  shalt  sec  thy  child  ere  long,  for  every  road  in  the 
country  shall  be  scoured ;  and  when  she  is  once  found,  by  the 
saints,  she's  mine  !  Go  to  your  room  now,  and  when  I  feel  in 
the  mood,  I'll  see  thee  again." 

"  My  lord,"  cried  the  duchess,  sinking  down  upon  her  knees, 
"  0,  spare  them !  Do  not  let  your  wrath  fall  upon  innocent 
heads.     Francesco  is — " 

"  Hold,  woman  !  By  my  soul,  I'll  have  none  of  that !  Let  me 
not  hear  a  word  more  of  that  hated  name.  Julia  I'll  care  for. 
Ay — and  so  I  will  for  her  secret  lover.  Stop! — not  another 
word.  I'll  hear  no  more  now,  for  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination.     Leave  me  now,  for  I  havo  business  on  hand." 

The  woman  saw  tho  meaning  of  her  husband's  eye,  and  with- 
out another  syllable  she  left  tho  room,  and  no  sooner  had  she 
gone  than  tho  duke  rushed  out  to  find  the  count.  He  found  him 
in  one  of  the  ante-rooms.  "  By  heavens,  Loredano  I  you  must 
be  in  your  saddle.     The  maiden  is  off'!" 

"  Ha !     Off  ?     How  mean  you  ?" 

"  The  Marquis  of  Lodi  went  awoy  with  her  last  night.  They 
have  fled  towards  Austria.  The  emperor  is  a  cousin  to  my  wife, 
and  he  will  give  them  refuge  if  they  reach  his  capital.  Hasten — 
find  them — slay  the  servile  lover  ;  and  Julia  is  yours  !  You  are 
a  match  for  him  with  the  sword." 

"  I  hope  so,  signor.  By  the  saints,  if  I  were  not,  I'd  snap  my 
blade  in  twain,  and  never  wear  one  more  !" 

"  Then  find  them,  and  let  not  the  villain  come  back  alive.  He 
knew  you  loved  the  girl,  and  that  I  meant  her  for  you,  id  hence 
his  flight  with  her.     O,  find  them!" 
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"  But  which  road  did  they  take  1" 

"  I  know  not ;  but  you  may  be  sure  they  will  pass  by  the  way 
of  Verona,  and  must  of  course  cross  the  Mincio  at  Peschiera. 
To  horse  at  once,  now — take  only  your  own  men,  or  man,  for  I 
want  not  this  thing  made  too  public.  Take  the  high  road ; 
change  horses  at  Cliiari ;  and  you  may  be  in  Peschiera  by  dark. 
It's  only  fivc-and-seventy  miles.  If  they  have  crossed  the  bridge 
there,  then  take  fresh  horses  and  keep  on  to  Verona,  only  fifteen 
miles  further.     Will  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Ay,  my  lord  dnke — that  I  will ;  and  right  gladly,  too." 

"  Then  prepare  at  once.  But  hold.  If  you  do  not  slay  the 
marquis — if  he  will  not  cross  swords  with  you — you  must  have 
some  other  power.  Let  me  write.  Go  order  your  horse — your 
best — brought  here,  and  have  your  companions  sent  for." 

"  I  shall  only  take  my  esquire." 

"  Good.  Send  for  him,  then,  and  have  him  bring  your  horse. 
What  ho,  there  !" 

A  servant  put  his  head  in  at  the  door  at  this  summons. 

"Attend  the  count,"  ordered  the  duke.  "  Loredano,  give  him 
your  orders,  and  they  will  be  quickly  obeyed.  I  will  be  with  you 
in  a  moment." 

Thus  speaking,  the  duke  left  the  apartment  and  hastened  to 
his  cabinet,  where  he  sat  down  to  his  desk,  while  the  count  sent 
off  to  his  dwelling  after  his  man  and  horse.  In  ten  minutes  the 
two  were  together  again. 

"  Here,"  said  the  duke,  presenting  a  paper,  "  is  an  ordor  to  the 
governor  of  Verona,  that  he  shall  arrest  Francesco  Delia  Torre, 
and  hold  him  to  your  order.  It  is  all  sealed  and  signed,  and 
will  be  obeyed.  Use  it  if  you  must,  but  I  would  rather  the  fel- 
low should  be  despatched  at  once.     You  understand." 

"  I  do,  signor ;  and  surely  I  have  just  ground  for  a  quarrel. 
If  he  refuses  to  meet  me,  I  shall  spurn  him.  But  I  tliink  he'll 
fight." 

"  But  beware  that  you  do  not  lot  him  conquer.  If  you  think 
him  your  superior  at  the — " 

"  — sh,  my  good  duke.  Upon  my  soul,  you'll  make  me 
ashamed  of  myself.  A  Delia  Torre  my  superior  with  the  sword  ! 
But  say  no  more." 

"  I'd  only  have  you  wary,  that's  all,  count.     But  now  off." 

They  went  down  into  the  court,  and  in  a  short  time  a  stout 
esquire,  named  Rodolpho  Stento,  rode  up,  leading  a  richly  capar- 
isoned horse  by  the  bridle.  He  dismounted,  and  assisted  his 
master  to  his  saddle,  and  then  resumed  his  seat  upon  his  own 
animal. 

"All  right,  signor,"  said  the  count,  as  he  gathered  up  his  reins. 

"  Then  speed  thee  with  open  eyes  and  ears." 

Marco  Loredano  waved  his  hand  in  reply,  and  in  a  moment 
more  he  had  galloped  from  the  court. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


BARBARIGO  THB  STRANGER.. 


Shortly  after  the  count  had  gone,  Visconti  sat  down  to  his 
breakfast,  but  he  could  not  eat  much.  His  morning's  excitement 
had  taken  away  his  appetite.  Yet  he  managed  to  dispose  of 
some  dried  fruit,  and  drink  a  little  warm  spiced  wine,  and  then 
he  arose  and  went  out  into  the  garden,  where  he  walked  to  and 
fro  in  the  fresh  morning  air. 

"  I  wish  this  had  not  happened,"  he  said  to  himself,  in  an 
anxious,  nervous  tone.  "  The  duchess  should  have  known  better. 
But  I  think  she  is  repentant ;  she  is  sorry.  If  the  girl  comes 
safely  back,  and  the  marquis  is  slain,  and  she  will  marry  at  my 
will,  I  will  forget  it  all — I  will.  I  will  overlook  it  all ;  for  I 
cannot  remain  long  angry  with  my  wife.  0,  she  is  a  good  wo- 
man ;  and  if  she  ever  thwarts  mo,  'tis  for  my  good ;  but  in  this 
case  she  acted  only  from  will.  But  she  had  a  reason  of  her  own. 
By  my  soul,  I  love  that  woman  !  and  I  know  she  loves  me."  He 
spoke  on  for  some  time  in  this  strain,  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  came  was,  that  if  the  marquis  were  put  out  ot  the  way  there 
would  be  peace  once  more  in  his  house. 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  he  came  to  a  rough  stone  bench,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  originally  set  up  for  a  horse-block,  and  upon 
this  he  sat  down.  He  had  sat  thus  some  moments,  engaged  in  a 
wild,  rambling  train  of  thought,  when  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  turned,  and  beheld  a  stranger  standing  by  him. 
He  was  not  only  a  stranger,  but  he  was  a  strange  looking  man. 
He  was  tall  and  stoutly  built,  though  age  had  given  a  slight  stoop 
to  his  shoulders.  His  hair  was  of  an  iron  gray,  and  his  beard 
which  was  long  and  curling,  was  nearly  black.  His  face  was 
thin,  but  his  features  were  bold  and  prominent ;  his  brow  was 
massive  and  heavy  ;  his  eyes  large,  black  and  deep-set ;  liis  nose 
large,  with  prominent  cheek  bones.  His  garb  was  unlike  any 
other  the  duke  had  ever  seen,  the  whole  form  being  mostly  envel- 
oped in  a  sort  of  robe-like  gown  of  brown  velvet,  beneath  which 
was  visible  a  doublet  of  nntanned  chamois  Bkin.  Attached  to 
the  gown  was  a  small  cowl ;  but  it  was  now  thrown  back,  and  the 
head  was  bare. 

[SEB    ENGRAVING. | 
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not 


"  Ha  I"  Httered  the  duke,  starting  back  in  surprise  ;  "  who  are 
-  i" 

One  who  means  you  well,  Barnabas  Visconti ;  so  fear  me 
it 

"  By  the  mass,  sir  stranger,  you  are  familiar  with  my  name  " 
"Ay;  I  know  it  well." 
"  Not  the  whole  of  it,  it  would  seem." 
"  Ah ;  and  what  part  have  I  forgotten  V 
"  I  am  Duke  of  Milan." 

"I  knew  that;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  duke,  now; 
'tis  with  the  man." 


"  But  how  gained  you  admittance  here  *" 

"  How?     Why,  there  nre  gates  and  doors  in  abundance." 

"  But  they  should  be  guarded.  However,  let  that  pass.  What 
is  your  business  %" 

"  You  have  sought  the  life  of  Francesco  Delia  Torra,"  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  low,  calm  tone. 

"  Ha  !  and  would  you  mix  up  in  that  matter  ?"  cried  the  duke, 
starting  to  his  feet.     "  'What  would  ye  concerning  him  V 

"  I  would  that  you  should  let  him  alone." 

The  duke  did  not  answer  at  once,  for  since  he  had  arisen  to  his 
feet,  he  had  noticed  some  things  about  the  face  before  him  that 
appeared  familiar. 

"  Who  are  ye  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Men  call  me  Barbarigo." 

"  Barbarigo  !"  murmured  Visconti,  still  gazing  into  the  man's 
face.  "I  have  heard  mention  made  of  Barbarigo  the  Stran- 
ger." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  am  the  one,  for  men  call  me  a  stranger, 
too  ;  and  in  truth  I  am." 

"  But  I  would  know  more  than  this.  Your  face  is  familiar.  I 
have  seen  you  somewhere  ere  this.     Where  was  it  V 

"  If  you  do  not  recollect,  how  should  I V  replied  the  stranger, 
with  something  like  a  smile  upon  his  face. 

"  That  is  not  answering  my  question,"  said  the  duke,  some- 
what sternly.     "  Where  have  we  met '!" 

"  Perhaps  in  Milan." 

"  Ay ;  but  when,  and  how,  and  where  f 

"  Oho,  you  ask  too  much.    Surely  I  cannot  answer  you." 


BARBARIGO  THE  STRANGER  APPEARS  TO  THE  DUKE. 


"  You  mean  you  will  not." 

"  As  you  please  about  that." 

"  Beware,  Signor  Barbarigo  I" 

"  Of  what  1" 

"  Of  my  wrath  !" 

"  Ah,  Visconti,  'tis  you  who  had  better  beware  of  that ;  for  let 
me  tell  you,  that  next  to  your  ambition  your  wrath  may  be  your 
ruin.  But  I  ask  you  to  let  the  young  Marquis  of  Lodi  be  ;  harm 
him  not." 

"  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  why  I  must  not  harm  him  V 
said  the  duke,  sarcastically. 

"  Simply  because  if  harm  comes  to  him,  a  worse  harm  shall 
come  to  you." 

"  Ha !    Would  ye  threaten  t" 

"  No,  Barnabas  Visconti,  I  have  come  only  to  warn  you." 

For  some  moments  the  duke  gazed  upon  the  strong  man  in 
silence.  He  was  puzzled  as  well  as  provoked,  and  the  spirit  of 
wonder  worked  within  him. 

"  Hark  ye,"  he  said ;  "  I  know  you  not,  nor  have  I  reason  to 
put  faith  in  you.     Then  why  should  I  listen  to  your  words  f" 

"  Listen  to  them  only,  signor,  so  far  as  they  have  the  support  of 
reason.  I  came  here  for  your  good,  and  for  yours  alone — unless, 
indeed,  the  good  of  the  youthful  marquis  may  have  been  upon 
my  mind.  But  your  destiny  is  not  wholly  separate  from  Fran- 
cesco's. Let  harm  come  to  that  man  through  your  means,  and 
your  peace  is  lost  forever." 

"  Prater !" 

"  No  prating,  I  assure  you." 

"  But  look  ye,"  cried  the  duke,  starting  with  a  new  thought, 
"  how  knew  you  that  harm  was  meant  to  the  youngster — Delia 
Torre  V 


"  I  learned  it  as  I  learn  much  other  matter,  through  a  channel 
that  is  shut  up  to  you." 

"  By  hcaveus,  you  are  becoming  impudent,  and  I'll  have  none 
of  it !  Give  me  reason  to  put  some  faith  in  what  you  say,  or 
leave  this  place  at  once." 

"  Be  not  angry,  Visconti,  for  I  mean  you  well ;  and  I  doubt  if 
within  the  whole  range  of  your  power,  you  can  find  a  subject  of 
your  own  who  would  be  more  ready  to  help  you  than  would  I. 
Now  listen  to  me  :  Raise  not  your  hand  against  Francesco. 
You  know  him  not.  The  hour  that  sees  him  fall  by  your  meant 
shall  be  the  hour  of  your  own  downfall.     Believe  me  !" 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  convince  you  of  my  power  to  withstand 
all  downfall,  by  casting  you  into  prison  first,  and  chopping  off 
your  head  next  V 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  Barbarigo's  face,  as  he  replied : 
"  There  are  other  powers  on  earth  beside  yours,  Barnabas  Vis- 
conti.    Should  you  wish  it,  I  could  easily  convince  you  that  I 
have  power  as  well  as  speech.    I  think  I  could  bring  you  upon 
your  knees." 

There  was  something  so  calm,  and  yet  so  assured,  about  this 
that  the  duke  seemed  troubled.  A  few  moments  he  gazed  into 
the  stranger's  face,  and  then  he  started  hack  and  clapped  his  hands 
with  all  his  might. 

"What  ho,  there!"  he  shouted.  "  Guards,  come  hither  1  What 
ho!" 

In  a  few  moments  a  dozen  soldiers  came  rushing  to  the  spot, 
and  the  duke  pointed  to  the  stranger. 

"  Seize  that  man  !"  he  cried,  "and  bind  him." 

The  old  man  made  no  resistance,  but  suffered 
himself  to  be  bound,  and  then  he  turned  towards 
his  captor ;  but  Visconti  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"  Now  what  think  ye  !"  he  said. 
"  That  you  are  amusing  yourself  with  danger- 
ous playthings,  my  good  man.  But  go  on,  for  I 
should  like  to  know  how  far  you  would  carry  thii 
thing." 

"  Now  tell  me  who  and  what  you  are,  and  where 
we  have  met  before,  and  you  shall  go  free." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell,  only  to  repeat  my  warn- 
ing. Beware,  Visconti !  You  are  in  power  now, 
but  one  strain  too  much  upon  the  glittering  cord 
that  binds  on  your  crown  might  break  it !" 

"  Now,  by  all  the  powers  of  earth,  old  man,  I'll 
have  your  secret  or  your  life  !  You  found  me  in  • 
wrong  time  for  jesting.  Off  with  him,  and  con- 
fine him  in  one  of  the  dungeons  beneath  tho  cita- 
del ;  and  mind  that  he  does  not  escape." 
"  Beware,  Barnabas  Visconti !" 
"  Off  with  him,  for  by  heavens,  he  is  a  prater 
for  the  Delia  Torra  1" 

With  this  the  old  man  was  led  away,  and  con- 
ducted through  the  palace  hall  to  the  great  court, 
and  from  thence  to  the  citadel,  which  was  a  small 
fortress  made  to  defend  the  place.  From  the  cen- 
tre of  this  fortress  he  was  led  down  a  long  flight 
of  stone  steps,  and  after  landing  npon  the  solid 
rock  at  the  bottom,  he  was  conducted  to  an  iron 
door,  which  was  thrown  open,  revealing  a  low, 
dark  dungeon  beyond,  the  only  light  to  which 
came  through  a  grated  aperture  at  the  top.  Into 
this  the  old  man  was  thrust,  and  then  the  door  was 
locked  upon  him ;  after  which  the  men  went  back 
and  reported  to  the  duke. 

Visconti  still  remained  in  the  garden,  and  he 
received  the  report  with  becoming  gratitude,  but 
did  not  feel  wholly  easy  with  what  he  had  done. 
There  was  something  in  the  appearance  ot  the  old 
man  which  created  within  him  a  feeling  of  awe, 
and  he  began  to  wish  that  he  had  let  him  go  about 
when  he  saw  the  obese  form  of  Father  Andre* 


his  business, 
approaching. 

"  Now,  good  father,  you  are  just  the  man  I  most  do  need,"  said 
the  duke,  after  the  greeting  had  passed.  "  I  have  sent  an  old 
man  to  the  dungeon  for  insolence,  and  I  would  have  you  go  and 
see  him.  Find  out  who  he  is,  and  what  he  is ;  for  that  is  the 
most  I  want.  But  you  may  know  him.  At  any  rate  go  and  see 
him,  and  if  the  thing  is  within  your  power,  bring  me  the  infor- 
mation I  ask." 

"  What  sort  of  man  was  he  V 

"  An  old  man,  from  sixty  to  seventy  years  in  life,  with  a  huge 
brow,  dark  gray  hair,  beard  almost  black,  and  black  eyes." 

"And  his  dress  V  asked  the  monk,  nervously. 

"  He  wore  a  long  robe  of  brown  velvet,  and  underneath  that 
was  a  doublet  of  chamois  skin." 

Tho  monk  turned  away  his  head  to  hide  his  emotions,  for  be 
could  not  repress  the  startled  expression  that  came  to  his  face ; 
but  he  soon  became  calm,  and  then  replied : 

"  I  will  go  and  see  him,  and  if  I  make  any  discoveries  yon 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  them." 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Wit. — What  a  dull,  plodding,  trampling,  clanking  world  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  society  would  be  without  wit  to  enliven 
and  brighten  it !  When  two  men  meet,  they  seem  to  bo  kept  at 
bay  through  the  estranging  effects  of  absence,  until  some  sportive 
sally  opens  their  heart  to  each  other.  Nor  does  anything  spread 
cheerfulness  so  rapidly  over  a  whole  party  or  an  assemblage  of 
people,  however  large.  Reason  expands  the  soul  of  the  philoso- 
pher ;  imagination  glorifies  the  poet,  and  breathes  a  breath  of 
spring  through  the  young  and  genial ;  but  if  we  take  into  account 
the  numberless  glances  and  gleams  whereby  wit  lightens  our  every- 
day, hardly  any  power  ministers  so  bountifully  to  the  innocent 
pleasures  ot  mankind. — Lamottt. 
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GEMS  OF  ART. 

We  present  on  this  page  three  very  fine  engrav- 
ings of  works  of  art,  which  are  offered,  among 
many  other  prizes,  for  distribution  by  tho  Cosmo- 
politan Art  Association,  now  in  its  second  year,  the 
conditions,  purposes  and  organization  of  which  aro 
set  forth  in  the  programme  published  in  our  adver- 
tising columns.  Tho  works  we  havo  selected  for 
illustration,  as  presenting  peculiarly  interesting 
features,  were  (with  the  exception  of  the  crucifix) 
executed  expressly  for  the  association,  and  arc  to 
bo,  with  the  others,  distributed  in  January  next. 
Those  desirous  of  obtaining  further  information 
may  procure,  gratuitously,  illustrated  descriptivo 
catalogues,  by  addressing  C.  L.  Derby,  the  actu- 
ary, at  348  Broadway,  New  York,  or  166  Water 
Street,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  We  have  more  than  once 
alluded  to  these  art  unions,  with  their  prize  sys- 
tems, as  effective  means  of  diffusing  a  popular 
taste  for  art,  in  terms  of  commendation,  and  wo 
have  seen  no  reason  to  change  our  opinions  with 
regard  to  them.  The  London  Art  Union  has  now 
been  in  operation  several  years  :  it  has  been  fairly 
managed,  has  sent  forth  beautiful  engravings  to 
subscriber*,  nr*  hundreds  on  hundreds  of  fine 
paintings  and  sculptures,  which  have  gone  into 
families  heretofore  ignorant  of  the  wealth  of  art, 
creating  and  diffusing  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and 
refined,  and  elevating  tho  character  of  those  thus 
initiated  into  the  higher  pleasures  of  civilization. 
Agencies  of  the  London  Art  Union  have  been  es- 
tablished in  this  country,  and  its  Cis-Atlantic  sub- 
scribers may  be  reckoned  by  thousands.  The  suc- 
cess of  tho  London  Art  Union  led  the  attention  of 
the  friends  of  art  and  artists  in  this  country  to 
make  an  effort  to  establish  a  similar  schemo  here 
for  tho  benefit  of  American  artists  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  New  York  Art  Union  was  the 
result.  It  was  believed  by  its  founders  that  the 
system  of  prizes  was  not  violative  of  the  laws 
against  lotteries  and  gambling,  inasmuch  as  each 
subscriber  received  the  full  value  of  his  subscrip- 
tion in  an  engraving,  and  the  chance  of  a  prize 
wag  merely  a  stimulus  to  patronize  a  worthy  ob- 
joct.  The  managers  were  enabled  to  accomplish 
this  seeming  paradox  by  making  no  profit  on  their 
engravings  and  pictures — and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  profits  on  works  of  art  disposed  of  in  the  reg- 
ular course  of  trade  are  enormous.  But  a  local 
war  was  waged  against  the  New  York  Art  Union, 
and  it  went  down  before  the  storm.  Tho  Cosmo- 
politan Art  Association  has,  however,  encountered 
no  such  opposition,  and  has  commenced  a  brilliant 
career  of  success.  With  these  preliminary  remarks, 
we  propose  to  notice  the  works  we  have  illustrated. 
The  first  is  entitled  the  "  Genoa  Crucifix,"  and 
considered  merely  in  the  point  of  its  intrinsic  mer- 
it, is  a  work  of  a  high  order.  But  it  derives  an 
additional  interest  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
production.  It  is  contended  that  it  is  a  work  of 
genuine  inspiration.  Fra  Carlo  Antonio  Pescnti, 
a  brother  of  the  convent  of  St.  Nicholas,  Genoa,  believed  himself 
to  be  inspired  and  bound,  as  an  act  of  devotion,  to  produce  an 
image  of  the  Redeemer,  and  accordingly  with  infinite  patience 
and  labor,  carved  this  figure  of  "  Him  crucified"  out  of  an  im- 
mense block  of  ivory.  He  devoted  four  years  to  his  task.  Some 
of  the  most  noted  artists  and  sculptors  of  Florence  examined  it 
and  praised  it  highly.  The  anatomists  of  London  praised  its  ac- 
curacy, and  the  critics  its  sentiment  and  beauty.  We  may  suppose 
that  the  sculptor  possessed  a  natural  aptitude  for  art,  "that,  sur- 
rounded by  the  best  models,  his  eye  was  insensibly  trained  to  pro- 
portion, and  that  finally,  a  deep  religious  enthusiasm  suddenly 
developed  his  dormant  faculties.  In  whatever  point  of  view  we 
consider  his  performance,  it  is  certainly  extraordinary.  The  next 
engraving  dclineatos  Hiram  Powers's  celebrated  bust  of  Washing- 
on,  carved  out  of  a  block  of  Serravezza  and  rather  larger  than 
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STATUE   OF    WASHINGTON. 


THE   "  GENOA  CRUCIFIX. 


life.     Powers  adopted   Houdon's   model,  but  he  has  infused   a 
character  and  expression  into  the  features   which  even   his   fine 
model  did  not  contain.     Only  an  American  artist  can   do  full 
justice  to  the  "  father  of  his  country."   In  his  busts  Powers  stands 
without  a  rival.     His  supremacy  in  this  line  has  never  been  chal- 
lenged.    His  ability  is   further   illustrated   in  his   noble  bust   of 
Franklin,  shown  in  the  third  engraving.     Houdon  has  again  been 
followed  as  a  model,  and  the  result  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
faithful  likenesses  of  the  sturdy  old  philosopher,  patriot  and  states- 
man extant.     Among  the  many  other  prizes  offered  is  Kiss's  Am- 
azon, reduced  in  size  from  the  original  in   the   Crystal  Palace, 
New  York,  executed  by  the  great  sculptor  of  Berlin.     This  work 
is  perhaps  as   popularly  known  as   any  production  of  the  chisel. 
It  represents  an  Amazon  on  horseback,  receding  from  the  charge 
of  a  tiger  that  has  fastened  on  her  charger's  neck,  and  preparing 
to    transfix    him    with     her 
spear.      The  association  we 
have  referred  to  conducts  its 
operations  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  we    see    no    reason    to 
doubt  that  it  will  be  a  perma- 
nent art-institution.      In  re- 
viewing the  progress  that  art 
and  a  taste  for  art  have  made 
in  this   country,   a   progress 
indicated  by  the  very  fact  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan  Art  Association, 
we  cannot   fail   to   psrecive 
the  most  favorable  augury  of 
future  advancement.     When 
we  glance  at  the  long  list  of 
American  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, we  can  confidently  say, 
that,  considering  the  age  of 
the   country,    Art   has    verv 
rapidly    developed    itself 
among  us.      The  American 
colonists  had  before  them  a 
gigantic  labor  to  perform  in 
clearing  and  settling  a  vas 
wilderness,   in    meeting  the 
claims  of  education  and  re- 
ligion, and  in  organizing  so- 
ciety on  a  new  political  ba- 
sis.    Crowding  a  work  that 
might  have   occupied  many 
centuries    into     little    more 
than  two  hundred  years,  it  is 
only     surprising     that    our 
countrymen   have   not  been 
compelled  to  neglect  entirely 
the    culture  of   the  highest 
manifestations  of  civilization. 
Again,  too,  we  labored  under 
the  lack  of  art  models,  and 
we  know  that  nature  alone  is 
insufficient    to   form  artists. 
But  in  the  teeth  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, of  absorbing  du- 
ties, of  our    great  distance 
from  art-centres,  we  have  al- 
ready hailed  the  rise  of  many 
artists,  such   as   West,   A 11- 
ston,  and  others,  who   com- 
mand the  widest  reputation. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS. 

A  southern  correspondent  sends  us  the  following 
interesting  sketch  : — "  During  the  summer  of  1854, 
I  had  some  business  transactions  which  called  me 
to  the  county  of  Charlotte,  Lower  Virginia.  A 
mild  and  lovely  Sabbath  morning  found  me  seated 
in  one  of  the  comfortably-cushioned  pews  of  the  vil- 
lage church,  at  the  Court  House.  As  it  wanted  a 
few  minutes  to  the  hour  of  service,  my  eve  wandered 
over  the  large  and  respectful-looking  audience  as- 
sembled, and  was  finally  attracted  by  a  very  eccen- 
tric individual,  who  was  just  entering — a  rather 
aged  man,  tall,  of  dark  complexion,  long  white 
hair  waving  plentifully  over  his  shoulders,  and  an 
equally  venerable  beard  flowing  on  his  breast.  His 
step  was  active  and  graceful,  his  form  erect  and 
manly.  But  his  peculiar  actions  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  his  dignified  appearance.  At  first,  I 
thought  him  only  eccentric,  but  a  few  moments  of 
farther  observation  proved  to  me  that  he  was  in- 
sane. Immediately  on  entering  his  pew,  he  knelt 
towards  the  wall,  crossed  himself,  and  apparently 
repeated  a  prayer.  He  then  sat  down,  drew  a  white 
cambric  handkerchief,  delicately  perfumed,  wiped 
his  brow,  removed  his  gloves,  stroked  his  hair  and 
beard,  took  up  his  Bible,  kissed  it  and  read,  exam- 
ined his  cane,  used  his  handkerchief  again — and  all 
the  time  keeping  himself  in  constant  motion.  I 
say,  all  the  time,  but  occasionally  he  was  passive 
for  a  few  minutes — his  attention  apparently  aroused 
by  some  truths  from  the  minister;  but  these  times 
were  rare.  His  countenance  assumed  all  kinds  of 
expressions.  Contempt,  alarm,  pleasure,  earnest- 
ness, sorrow  and  anger  flitted  across  it  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. It  reminded  mo  more  of  what  children 
call  "making  faces,"  than  anything  else.  After 
the  services  were  over,  I  ascertained  that  this  gen- 
tleman was  no  other  than  the  nephew  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Roanoke.  He  calls  himself  Sir  John  St. 
George  Randolph,  and  is  sole  heir  to  his  celebrated 
uncle.  Randolph  himself  remarked  with  bitterness, 
during  his  last  days,  that  their  blood  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  but  one  single  scion,  and  he  was  deaf, 
dumb  and  insane.  So  much  for  human  greatness. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  (although  physically,  and 
now,  mentally  defective),  had  a  mind  cultivated  in 
the  highest  degree.  In  his  youth  he  was  sent  to 
Paris,  where,  under  the  protection  of  a  celebrated 
abbe',  he  received  a  thorough  education.  Having 
the  capacity  to  receive,  and  the  wealth  to  command, 
no  pains  were  spared  in  the  improvement  of  his  in- 
tellectual faculties.  But  it  was  labor  lost;  for,  on 
returning  to  his  home  in  Virginia,  he  met  with  and 
loved  a  young  lady,  whom  he  addressed,  but  was 
refused  on  account  of  his  physical  defects.  On  be- 
coming aware  of  the  truth,  he  was  plunged  in  the 
most  profound  grief,  from  which  he  was  at  last 
aroused,  but — insane.  He  has  considerable  wealth, 
which  is  managed  by  his  friends ;  and,  beiny  harm- 
less, he  comes  and  goes  as  he  pleases,  and  is  grati- 
fied in  all  his  whims.  Wrecked,  as  his  mind  is,  he 
still  commands  respect ;  and  his  peculiar  manners  do  not  attract 
the  attention  of  his  acquaintances,  or  excite  merriment,  as  on« 
would  suppose." — Home  Journal. 

The  Gentleman. — It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  world  to 
meet  with  men  of  probity ;  men  of  courage,  men  of  sense,  and  men 
of  letters  are  frequent ;  but  a  true  gentleman  is  what  one  seldom 
sees.  He  is  properly  a  compound  of  the  various  good  qualities 
that  embellish  mankind.  As  the  great  poet  animates  all  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  learning  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  irradiates  all 
the  compass  of  his  knowledge  by  the  lustre  and  brightness  of  his 
imagination,  so  the  great  and  solid  perfections  of  life  appear  in 
the  finished  gentleman  ;  everything  he  says  or  does  is  accompanied 
with  a  manner,  or  rather  a  charm,  that  draws  the  admiration  and 
good  will  of  every  beholder. — Steele. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
TO  MY  MOTHER. 

BY     MIRA      L.     POHIL80H. 

Does  home  seem  lonely  now,  mother, 

Without  my  presence  there? 
And  dost  thou  often  think  of  nio, 

When  thou  seest  my  vacant  chair? 
Dnst  thou  yet  miss  the  merry  laugh 

Th*t  erst  rang  free  and  wild? 
Or  lUten  for  the  footstep  light 

Of  thy  long  absent  child? 

I*T»  counted,  one  by  one.  mother. 

The  bright  month*  that  hare  passed 
Like  bubbles  ou  lime's  changeful  stream, 

Since  the  morn  I  m  the  Uwt ; 
I've  counted  every  wauing  moon, 

Slow  fading  from  the  sky. 
And  sighed  to  see  the  sands  of  time 

So  hwiftly  gliding  by. 

The  sweet  spring  died  in  giving  birth 

To  summer's  floral  reign — 
Now  summer  lies  asleep  beneath 

The  autumn's  golden  train; 
The  winds  are  wailing  sad  and  wild 

Upon  her  fading  track, 
Yet  bring  not  to  the  ingle-nook 

Thine  absent  darling  back ! 

O    I'm  not  happy  now,  mother, 

My  heart  has  lost  its  glee, 
And  bitter  tears  my  eyes  have  weptT 

Since  last  they  gazed  on  thee ; 
I've  grown  so  weary  of  the  strife 

Upon  life's  desert  wild — 
0,  mother,  pray  sweet  peace  may  come 

To  bless  thy  youngest  child! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   SHINDLEY   FAMILY. 

BT    T.    CLINTON    BARRI.NUTON. 

About  forty  three  years  ago,  a  ragamuffin,  freckled  face  urchin 
of  fifteen  years  was  seated  on  the  top  of  a  gatepost  opposite  his 
paternal  hovel,  to  see  the  "  York  stage  "  go  by.  Usually,  when 
the  mail  reached  the  top  of  the  little  "  rise  "  on  which  Sam  Shind- 
ley's  cabin  stood,  the  driver  took  his  long  tin  horn  from  the  top  of 
the  coach,  and  played  a  long,  and  loud,  and  stirring  charge,  to  let 
the  old  postmaster  of  a  village  in  sight  under  the  hill  know  that  he 
was  a-coming. 

On  the  morning  of  our  story,  Sam  Shindley's  eldest  hoy  Dick, 
or  "  Dickens,"  as  he  was  better  known  in  the  neighborhood,  had  a 
cow's  horn  in  his  hand,  and,  ao  the  stage-coachman  sounded  his 
usual  alarm,  Dick  commenced  a  discordant  and  horrible  imitation 
from  the  top  of  the  gatepost,  greatly  to  the  ire  of  the  coachman 
and  the  amusement  of  the  passengers  within. 

"  That  little  imp  will  come  to  no  good  end,"  said  the  driver  to 
a  gentleman  passenger  who  sat  alongside  of  him.  "  See  the 
rogue  running  to  climb  up  behind !  There,  he  is  on,  and  knows 
my  whip  is  not  long  enough  to  give  him  a  cut.  Off  there,  you 
blackguard  I" 

But  Dick  only  peered  his  freckled  visage  round  the  trunks,  and 
touched  the  side  of  his  nose  in  the  most  impudent  manner  con- 
ceivable by  a  virtuous  man.  Dick  had  his  ride  down  the  long 
hill,  and  sprung  off  about  twenty  yards  before  the  coach  drew  up 
at  the  post-office. 

The  passenger  who  had  been  on  the  box  alighted  while  the  mail 
was  changing,  and,  walking  towards  Dick,  who  was  shy  of  his 
approach  and  backed  as  he  advanced,  said  to  him  : 

"  Come  here,  my  little  chap.     I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"  No  you  don't !" 

"  But  I  do.  I  will  not  hurt  you.  I  want  a  boy  like  you  in 
town  to  be  in  my  office.     Would  you  like  to  go  into  New  York  ?" 

"  I  was  there  once  on  Jim  Fickley's  market  cart.  I  would 
rather  be  there  than  out  here." 

"  So  I  thought.     What  does  your  father  do  !" 

"  He  !  Nothin'  much,  I  reckon,  lie  loafs  about,  gets  a  day's 
work  when  he  can,  goes  chores  for  the  quality,  and  sometimes 
makes  gardens  and  tends  horses.  But  he  drinks  like  a  fish,  and 
never  has  no  money." 

"  Then  you  would  do  well  to  come  with  mc." 

"  What  will  you  give  mo  ?"  asked  Dick,  drawing  near  with 
more  confidence. 

"  Your  board  and  clothing  and  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a  week." 

"  Agreed  !"  answered  the  boy,  boldly  and  unreservedly. 

"  It  is  fifteen  miles  to  town.     You  can  get  on  top  the  stage." 

"  The  old  fellow  with  the  horn  wont  let  mc." 

"  O  yes — I'll  see  to  that.     You  have  no  baggage  V 

"  What  is  that  %" 

"  You  have  no  other  clothes  V 

"  What  do  I  want  o'  more  than  these,  boss  '.  I  can't  wear  two 
pair  o'  breeches  at  onct." 

"  You'll  do." 

The  driver  objected  to  taking  this  new  passenger.  But  finally 
yielded,  saying  : 

"  He  can  climb  on  top  and  hold  on  with  his  eye-teeth.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  sec  him  no  more  a-top  o'  that  post.     So  let  him  go  I" 

Two  hours  afterwards,  our  hero  got  down  from  the  stage  at  an 
inn  in  the  Bowery,  and  followed  his  employer  to  a  dingy  office  in 
Nassau  Street.  The  man  was  a  quack  and  pill  vender.  He 
needed  an  impudent  varlet  to  vend  his  wares,  and  Dick  struck 
him  as  the  very  boy  that  he  could  make  sen  ice-able. 


In  a  few  days,  Pick  Shindley  was  fairly  initiated  into  the  mys- 
tery of  peddling  pills  about  the  city.  He  was  shrewd,  humorous, 
saucy,  witty  and  knowing.  He  was  marvellously  successful.  He 
let  no  one  escape  whom  he  addressed.  He  sees  a  stout  gentleman 
before  him : 

"  Bay  n  box  of  Doctor  Hum's  eelebrayted  roomattuc  pills  !" 

"No,  boy." 

"  Cure  the  toothache  and  make  hair  grow  on  the  soles  of  your 
feet  !" 

"  Don't  want  any." 

"  Cure  roomatism,  and  no  mistake  !" 

"  Haven't  any  rheumatism.     Go  off!" 

"  But  you  will  have  it,  old  'un  !  Better  buy.  On'v  twenty-five 
rents.  What's  a  quarter  to  a  rich  great  hunks  like  you  !  Cure 
the  consumption,  headache,  and  every  other  ache,  'specially 
corns." 

"  Then  .'  give  me  a  box.     Take  that  ;  now  be  gone!" 

But  Doctor  Hum,  one  day,  was  indicted  for  forgery  of  some 
other  Do  tor  Ham's  signature,  and  Dick  was  cast  upon  the  world 
with  only  two  ninepences,  an  old  hat,  a  new  pair  of  breeches  and 
his  five  months'  experience  as  a  pillpcdler,  in  which  vocation  he 
had  become  perfectly  familiar  with  every  street  in  Gotham,  and 
had  picked  up  a  good  many  acquaintances,  such  as  they  were. 
He  had  a  particular  friend — a  hackney  coachman — who  took  him 
in  on  shares  to  drive  and  rub  down  the  horses. 

Behold  Mr.  Dickens  Shindley  now  rising  in  the  world  !  He 
now  began  to  make  money,  and  the  love  of  gain  developed  itself 
in  his  soul.  He  bought  less  and  less  gingerbread  and  soda-water, 
and  began  to  hoard  up  the  cents  and  fourpence  ha'pennies.  He 
made  a  money-box  of  a  cigar-box,  and  hid  it  in  the  stable  loft, 
and  into  it  put  all  his  gains.  He  found  that  he  could  live  cheaper 
by  buying  bread  and  cheese  when  he  was  hungry,  and  sleeping  in 
the  hackney  coach,  than  by  boarding  ;  and  so  he  lived  along  in 
this  economical  vagabond  way  for  several  months,  when  the  hack- 
man  took  sick  and  died,  and  Dick  was  elevated  to  his  place  as  full 
driver.  In  this  sphere  of  usefulness  he  continued  until  he  was 
eighteen,  by  which  time  he  had  saved  up,  by  hook  and  by  crook, 
the  large  sum  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  savings  banks  for  small  gains. 
Dick  kept  his  treasure  in  the  stable  concealed  from  every  eye.  At 
length,  the  soul  of  our  young  hero  began  to  expand  with  con- 
scious emotions.  When  he  saw  the  handsome  carriages  of  the 
rich  roll  past,  ho  envied  the  liveried  splendor  of  tho  coachmen, 
and  resolved  to  rise  in  the  world  by  applying  for  the  first  vacant 
"  box"  that  should  offer  in  a  gentleman's  family.  The  opportu- 
nity for  gratifying  his  wishes  soon  arrived,  and  Dick,  in  a  new 
suit  and  nicely -combed  hair,  applied  for  the  place  and  was  accept- 
ed. His  employer  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  lived  in  the 
lower  part  of  Broadway  at  that  day,  and  whose  family  led  the 
fashion.  It  was  a  nice,  old-fashioned  aristocratic  house,  and  the 
air  of  wealth  and  splendor  which  surrounded  everything  quite 
dazzled  the  new  coachman. 

Dickens  was  a  young  man  who  had  his  eyes  always  about  him. 
He  seemed  to  consider  that  every  position  he  occupied  was  only  to 
give  him  a  lift  to  something  better.  He  had  no  intention  of  driv- 
ing horses  all  his  life.  In  the  secret  of  his  heart,  he  hoped  one 
day  to  own  horses  and  have  a  driver  of  his  own.  But  these  were 
dim  outlines  in  the  future,  and  did  not  seem  likely  ever  to  be 
filled  out.  He  continued  to  drive  the  coach  of  Mr.  Robert  Row- 
ley, the  millionaire  merchant ;  and  when  he  could  give  his  atten- 
tion to  it,  he  endeavored  to  learn  the  secret  whereby  his  master 
grow  rich. 

It  so  happened  that,  one  day,  when  tho  family  were  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  carriage  not  in  use,  that  the  man  of  heavy  work  in  the 
store  was  taken  ill,  and  Mr.  Rowley  sent  up  for  Dickens  to  take 
his  place  for  a  few  days.  No  message  was  ever  more  welcome. 
To  be  in  the  store  where  all  the  money  was  made  was  the  carriage- 
driver's  ambition.  He  had  got  tired  driving  out  a  fat  old  lady 
and  the  young  ladies,  and  obeying  their  whims,  and,  besides,  he 
found  he  cou'.d  not  make  any  money  beyond  his  wages — that  ho 
could  not  speculate. 

He  went  down  to  tho  store  with  alacrity.  He  made  himself  so 
willing,  and  was  so  intelligent  and  useful,  that  when,  after  a  week, 
the  "  heavy  man"  returned,  Mr.  Rowley  said  : 

"  Richard,  how  would  you  like  to  remain  here  ?  I  will  give 
you  lighter  work — to  pack  and  unpack  goods,  and  open  and  shut 
up.  I  can  easily  get  another  coachman ;  but  I  know  you,  and 
believe  you  to  be  honest." 

The  engagement  was  soon  mado.  Richard,  as  he  was  now 
called  at  the  end  of  the  \car,  had  so  completely  mastered  all  the 
details  of  tho  work  that  his  wages  were  increased,  and  he  was  pro- 
moted one  step  higher.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  spent  his  evenings 
in  learning  to  write  and  read,  and  attended  regularly  for  a  year  a 
night  school,  where  he  was  inducted  into  mathematics,  grammar, 
geography,  and  other  branches.  He  also  learned  be>ok-kccping  by 
double  and  single  entry,  and  became  so  familiar  with  a  clerk's 
duties  that  upon  an  occasion  when  the  eldest  clerk  of  the  five  left 
to  set  up  for  himself,  and  there  was  a  change  made  all  round,  he 
was  made  fifth  clerk.  Slowly  he  rose  until,  when  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  he  was  second  book-keeper  and  the  confidential 
clerk  ;  for  Mr.  Rowley  always  went  to  him  to  know  about  any 
details  of  the  business. 

At  twenty-five,  Mr.  Richard  Shindley  was  taken  into  the  firm 
as  junior  partner,  the  announcement  being  made  in  the  following 
card  in  the  morning  paper : 

"  Partnership  Ne>TicE. — Mr.  Richard  Shindley  is  a  partner 
in  our  house  from  and  after  this  due.     Robert  Rowley  &  Co." 

The  tide  of  time  was  now  fairly  carrying  our  hero  on  to  for- 
tune.    Yet  with  his  elevation,  there  still  remained  a  good  deal  of 


"Dick  Shindley,"  the  freckled-face  varlvt.  Prosperous  and 
money-making  he  had  become,  but  he  was  still  vulgar.  He  was 
an  ignorant  man.  He  knew  but  little  beyond  what  he  acquired  at 
his  night-schools.  He  still  seemed  to  fancy  that  one  drrss  was  as 
much  as  a  man  could  '"  wear  at  a  time,"  and  appeared  from  its 
meanness  to  have  only  one  suit,  which,  when  he  was  in  the  street, 
made  him  look  like  a  man  not  worth  five  shillings,  while  he  was 
partner  in  a  house  that  did  an  annnal  busincssof  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Everybody  said  Shindley  will  one  day  be  richer 
than  Rowley  himself,  for  he  spends  nothing. 

At  twenty-seven,  Mr.  Shindley  took  to  himself  a  wife.  She  was 
not  of  the  aristocracy  ;  but  she  was  a  poor  young  woman  whom  he 
"  sparked  "  when  he  was  coachman.  She  earned  a  subsistence  hy 
making  shirts  and  trowscrs,  and  being  saving,  affable,  pretty  and 
good-natured,  she  quite  won  Dickens's  heart,  and  he  engaged 
himself  to  her  to  he  married  when  he  was  rich  enough.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  did  not  break  off  the  engagement  when  he  began 
to  rise  in  the  world.  She  sewed  on  his  buttons  for  him,  and  was 
the  pleasantcst  female  e-ompany  he  knew ;  for  Mr.  Shindley, 
though  a  partner  in  a  ri.h  house,  never  felt  himself  at  home  with 
refined  ami  elegant  ladies  of  the  "upper  ten."  It  was  not  con- 
genial with  his  tastes.  He  could  not  feci  at  home  there.  But  he 
always  felt  at  home  in  Williams  Street,  in  the.  little  back  room, 
where  Sally  Sawyer  always  welcomed  him  Sunday  nights  with  a 
smile  and  a  cup  of  tea  and  doughnuts,  for  which  Mr.  Shindley, 
junie>r  partner,  always  had  a  weakness. 

Mr.  Shindley  did  not,  as  other  nv;n  would  have  done,  look 
upon  his  elevation  to  a  partnership  in  this  large  business  house,  as 
a  lift  into  "  society,"  nor  did  he  have  a  thought  of  making  use  of 
it  to  get  into  the  circle  of  the  fashionable  world  ;  but  regarded  it 
only  as  a  means  of  acquiring  riches  and  gratifying  his  passion  for 
money.  Though  recognized  on  'change  by  bows  from  the  first 
merchants,  he  no  more  thought  of  making  acquaintances  with 
their  families  than  as  if  he  had  been  still  Dick  the  coachman. 
Socially,  in  feelings  and  sympathies,  he  was  really  only  the  equal 
of  Miss  Sawyer.  Therefore,  he  led  Miss  Sawyer  "  to  the  altar." 
We  beg  pardon — when  one  is  led  to  the  altar,  it  is  supposed  they 
are  married  in  a  church.  Mr.  Richard  Shindley  had,  in  the  first 
place,  put  ott"  his  marriage  several  weeks  before  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  new  wedding  suit.  And  when 
he  had  got  his  consent  to  this  extravagance,  he  delayed  a  week 
until  he  could  make  the  proper  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
more  expensive  to  be  married  by  a  minister  than  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  The  result  was  that  he  decided  to  be  married  by  a 
justice,  as  the  fee  was  but  one  dollar  and  a  half,  license  and  all, 
while  a  minister  would  expect  five  dollars,  or,  at  the  least,  three 
dollars.  Moreover,  carriage  hire  would  be  saved,  as  Justice 
Tytheknot  lived  very  next  door  to  the  humble  room  occupied  by 
the  bride  elect. 

So  they  were  married ;  but,  instead  of  a  new  coat,  Sally  saw 
that  it  was  the  old  coat  renovated,  his  heart  having  failed  him 
when  he  went  to  the  tailor's  to  be  measured.  He  had  got  a  good 
though  humble  wife,  and  he  knew  it.  She  had  saved  up  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  and  he  knew  it ;  for  he  had  had  it  at  interest  for 
her  for  two  years  past.  Sho  would  be  a  saving  and  trustable  wife, 
he  was  well  aware,  and  "  not  run  me  into  debt,  like  Mr.  Rowley's, 
with  Cashmere  shawls  and  velvet  dresses.  She  will  help  me  grow 
rich,  for  she  will  save  all  and  spend  nothing,  and  we  can  keep 
house  where  she  has  lived." 

Sally  was  pleased  and  Richard  was  satisfied,  and  what  more 
can  be  asked  ?  No  one  knew  of  his  marriage— not  even  his  part- 
ner !  Sally  still  lived  where  she  did,  and  made  shirts  and  sup- 
ported the  expenses  of  the  house.  Mr.  Shindley  grew  rich  apace. 
At  length,  a  little  scan.  mag.  rendered  it  necessary  he  should  make 
known  his  marriage  to  bis  partner,  which  he  had  kept  secret  lest 
he  should  have  to  move  into  a  more  costly  house,  and  furnish  it 
and  live  up  to  his  income,  which,  the  last  year,  was  twenty-three 
thousand  dollars  clear,  all  safely  invested  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  Shindley's  far-sightedness  did  him  credit;  for  his  senior 
partner  no  sooner  learned  the  fact  of  his  marriage  than  he  said  : 

"  Well,  your  wife  must  be  seen.  I  will  tell  Mrs.  Rowley  to  call 
on  her,  with  my  daughter  Clara." 

Mr.  Shindley  could  not  say  a  word  in  objection.  In  a  word,  he 
felt  flattered.  But  he  could  not  let  them  call  at  No.  39  1-2  Wil- 
liams Street.  He  knew  enough  of  the  world,  though  he  had  been 
born  in  a  roadside  hovel,  and  spent  his  juvenility  blowing  a  cow- 
horn  on  the  top  of  a  gatepost,  he  knew  enough  of  what  ought  to 
be,  that  a  man,  in  his  mercantile  rank,  ought  to  live  in  better  style. 
So,  with  much  sighing  at  the  expense,  he  took  a  bedroom — only  a 

bedroom — at  the  fashionable  house  of  Mrs.  Major  T ,  who 

lived  in  Broadway.  Mrs.  Shindley  was  now  thrown  into  new 
scenes.  She  had  good  sense,  tact,  judgment,  and  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  she  thoulel  appear  as  well  as  the  finely-dressed  people 
about  her.  She  had  suspected  her  husband's  wealth  of  late,  for 
he  had  kept  his  prosperity  from  her ;  but  somehow  she  got  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  wealth.  But  he  would  not  listen  to  her  re- 
quest that  he  should  get  a  new  coat  and  vest  to  go  to  dinner  with, 
or  that  she  should  have  a  new  silk. 

Human  nature  it  human  nature,  especially  in  woman.  Mrs. 
Sally  Shindley  was  not  superior  to  her  sex's  ambition.  She  knew 
she  was  fine-looking,  and  had  a  good  figure.  She  knew  she  had 
money  at  interest.  So  she  resolved  to  purchase  for  herself  a  drew 
as  became  her  rustic  beauty  and  her  husband's  wealth.  In  board- 
ing houses,  people  do  not  ask  where  people  come  from,  nor  care 
where  they  go  to,  even  if  they  go  to  the— old  boy  !  The  question 
that  arises  in  that  arena  is  simply  one  of  present  moment.  "  Aie 
they  rich  1  Are  they  very  respectable  V  Of  course,  this  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  when  framed  in  relation  to  the  new 
boarders,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  being  well  received  and  having 
due  deference  extended  to  them. 
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The  result  wan  that  Mrs.  Shindley  got  to  be  a  very  dressy  body, 
and  that  Mr.  Shindley  was  induced  to  dress  like  a  gentleman,  and 
to  get  quite  into  the  way  of  playing  "  great  man,"  anil  seeing  liis 
wife  thought  of  as  a  rich  and  distinguished  person.  Women, 
raised  from  a  low  position,  act  their  part  in  the  more  elevated  one 
far  better  than  men.  A  woman,  if  she  is  pretty  and  speaks  good 
English,  and  has  money  behind  her,  can  pass  oft'  for  a  lady  where 
her  husband  will  still  show  the  cloven  foot  of  vulgar  breeding. 

Mrs.  Shindley  was  so  happy  as  to  form,  at  the  boarding-house, 
some  dashing  acquaintance,  in  the  wives  of  once  opulent  men, 
reduced  by  their  extravagance  aided  by  their  own  speculations. 
Under  the  tutelage  of  such  instructors,  the  wife  of  the  junior  part- 
ner soon  learned  all  the  ways  of  fashionable  life,  and  what  money 
was  for,  and,  ere  long,  Mr.  Richard  Shindley  was  compelled  to 
write  the  advertisement  following  for  one  of  the  city  papers  : 

House  Wanted. — In  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  either  on 
Broadway  or  about  St.  John's  Park,  a  handsome  three  story  resi- 
for  which  a  fair  rash  price  will  be  paid.     Inquire  of  Rich- 
ard Shindley,  house  of  Rowley,  Shindley  &  Co. 

This  advertisement  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  womanly  ways  and 
means,  over  the  ways  and  means  of  man.  Mr.  Shindley  pur- 
I  a  handsome  mansion  in  Broadway  near  Niblo's  Garden, 
and  paid  thirty  nine  thousand  dollars  for  it.  He  also  gave  his 
handsome  wife  a  cheek  for  ten  thousand  dollars  more  to  furnish  it, 
and  with  the  aid  of  her  two  fashionable  broken-down  friends,  she 
soon  had  the  rooms  tilled  with  rich  garniture  a-la  mode.  It  now 
became  necessary  to  hire  servants. 

"  Not  less  than  four  will  do,  Dick,"  said  the  "fast"  Mrs.  Shind- 
ley ;  "a  cook,  a  house-girl,  a  chamber-maid,  and  a  coachman." 

"  A  coachman  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Shindley,  with  some  rising 
crimson  in  his  cheeks. 

"  Yes  ;  we  mast  keep  a  carriage,  of  course,  Dick.  You  know 
it  is  not  hott  tong  not  to  keep  equipage.  You  are  rich  enough  to 
afford  it." 

"  But  it  is  all  a  dead  outlay.     It  brings  in  nothing." 

But  Mrs.  Shindley,  as  all  wives  will,  did  have  her  way.  The 
carriage  was  purchased,  the  coachman  hired,  and  all  the  servants 
engaged.  The  next  step  was  a  party.  The  party  was  given.  It 
was  a  superb  affair.  Mrs.  Shindley's  dear  broken  down  friend 
from  the  boarding  house,  Mrs.  Colonel  De  Swift,  superintended 
everything,  and  "everything"  was  " recherchy  "  and  "konima 
eel  fox,"  as  Mrs.  Sally  Shindley,  the  rich  junior  partner's  fast 
wife,  whose  French  education  had  been  neglected,  suid. 

The  Rowleys  were  at  the  party.  They  forgot  that  Mr.  Shind- 
ley had,  eight  years  before,  been  their  coachman.  In  New  York, 
money  is  aristocracy.  People  never  ask  rich  folks  if  even  they 
had  fathers,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  never  had  any.  Viia 
"  now  "  and  abas  "  yesterday  "  is  the  motto  of  Parvenudom.  Ask 
not  who  people  were,  but  what  they  are.  So  the  former  coachman 
was  hidden  under  the  hammer-cloth  of  the  present  rich  junior 
partner. 

Mrs.  Shindley  was  now  fairly  launched  on  the  fashionable  tide 
of  npper  tendom  life  and  expenditure.  Her  first  son  was  chris- 
tened Frederick  Mortimer  Courtney  de  Lisle  Shindley  I  In  course 
of  time,  an  infant  daughter  was  baptized  Eleanor  Julia  Louise 
Shindley.  So  Mr.  Shindley,  as  years  rolled  on,  begat  sons  and 
daughters,  and  increased  in  wealth.  His  senior  partner  at  length 
retired  "  rich  enough,"  and  left  the  house,  with  all  its  commercial 
resources,  solely  in  the  junior  partner's  hand. 

Mr.  Shindley  grew  richer,  and  began  to  grow  gray.  His  sons 
and  daughters  grew  up  like  olive  plants  about  his  table.  Mrs. 
Shindley  was  fully  imbued  with  all  the  elements  of  ton-dom.  Her 
sons  had  French,  and  dancing,  and  fencing,  and  boxing  masters  ; 
and  her  daughters  all  but  the  boxing  and  fencing.  The  young 
gentlemen  were  educated  to  understand  and  feel  that  pa  was  rich, 
and  that  they  must  keep  up  the  honor  of  the  honse.  The  daugh- 
ters were  not  behind  the  sons  one  whit.  And  even  Mr.  Shindley 
began  to  lessen  the  mania  of  getting  money,  to  sec  how  aristocrat- 
ically his  wife  and  children  spent  it.  He  felt  that  he  was  every 
year  growing  richer,  and  that  they  could  not  run  him  dry,  and  so 
he  began  to  enter  into  the  high-life  up  in  Broadway,  and  even  to 
give  dinners.  Mr.  Shindley  was  but  a  man.  Ho  was  human 
nature.  He  was  only  flesh  and  blood ;  indeed,  we  may  say  that 
he  was  dust,  and,  therefore,  frail.  Mr.  Shindley,  therefore,  sent 
his  two  sons  to  college  at  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  including 
tutors'  fees,  postage  and  cigars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  college  bills 
for  tuition  and  board,  which  were  extra.  He  sent  his  two  daugh- 
ters to  Troy,  at  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  including  tuition  and 
"  lights." 

At  length  the  head  of  Mr.  Shindley  grew  gray.  Mrs.  Shindley 
had  become  portly,  and  rouged,  and  wore  false  front  pieces. 
Frederick  Mortimer  was  the  lion  des  beaux  of  Broadway,  and 
Clarence  Labagette,  his  brother,  drove  the  fastest  nags  on  Third 
Avenue,  and  kept  a  mistress,  and  his  father  gave  him  the  whole 
of  one  story  of  four  rooms  for  him  to  live  in  and  entertain  his 
friends,  like  an  English  noble.  Miss  Eleanor  Julia  was  a  belle,  a 
fortune  in  prospective  and  a  toast.  Miss  Isabel  Cornelia  de  Cour- 
ccy  Shindley,  her  younger  sister,  was  a  superb  singer,  piano  play- 
er and  flirt.  They  were  all  four  so  well  educated  that  they  quite 
saw  through  the  old  fogies'  (pa's  and  ma's)  ignorance  and  primi- 
tive vulgarity,  and  ceased  to  obey  or  respect  them.  Mr.  Shindley 
felt  quite  his  original  inferiority  in  the  presence  of  his  fashionable 
daughters,  and  was  afraid  they  should  know  he  had  once  blowed 
a  cowhom  on  his  daddy's  gatepost ;  while  Mrs.  Shindley  felt  nerv- 
ous lest  her  superb  and  lordly-looking  sons,  with  their  fine  coats, 
patent  leathers,  mustaches  and  great  airs,  should  suspect  she  had 
once  made  breeches  at  two  shillings  a  pair  in  Williams  Street. 
Young  America  ruled  the  great  rich  house  in  Broadway,  while  old 
America  supplied  the  funds  to  keep  up  the  style  in  which  they  had 
brought  up  young  America  to  live. 


One  day  the  two  young  men,  now  of  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
four  yean  respectively,  proposed  to  their  father  that  their  namo,  as 
it  was,  was  exceedingly  "  low,"  and  that  it  should  bo  restored  to 
its  original  purity. 

"And  what  is  that,  Mortimer,  my  son  ?" 

"Chandlcur!  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  original  spelling.  It  has 
been  corrupted.  For  my  part,  1  mean  to  sink  the  Shindley  and 
write  Chandleur.  I  have  no  question  but  we  are.  French.  /  have 
been  taken  for  a  Frenchman.  Doubtless,  wo  come  of  a  noble 
family." 

Now  Mr.  Mortimer  Courtney  had  no  knowledge  of  the  gatepost 
and  cowhom,  nor  of  the  pillboxes  and  hackney-coach.  Children 
often  happily,  wicked  and  malicious  as  the  world  is,  remain  in 
ignorance  of  paternal  histories.  Frederick  Mortimer  considered 
his  family  aristocratic ;  for  he  had  been  born  in  affluence,  and 
raised  with  all  the  surroundings  of  wealth,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
gatepost  and  cowhom  had  never  crossed  his  rosy  path. 

At  length,  Richard  Shindley,  Esq.  (we  beg  pardon — Richard 
Chandleur,  Esq  )  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  in  due  time  his 
wife  followed,  and  sumptuous  monuments  of  white  marble  reared 
above  their  mouldering  heads,  tell  where  they  rest. 

The  young  men  knew  nothing  of  business.  Their  mother  would 
not  have  them  educated  other  than  as  "  gentlemen  " — that  is  use- 
less drones,  literally  "  know  nothings  "  without  speaking  politi- 
cally. So  they  could  not  carry  on  the  business,  and  could  only 
"  gather  where  they  had  not  strowed."  The  patrimony,  which 
proved  to  be  only  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  (for 
much  had  been  expended),  was  divided  by  four,  giving  each  abont 
fifty -five  thousand  dollars. 

The  girls  soon  married  fast  men,  and  one  of  them,  now  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  teaches  music  at  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year  in  the  South ;  and  Eleanor,  at  a  widow,  penniless,  keeps  a 
boarding  house  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Frederick  Mortimer  Courtney  de  Lisle  Chandlcur  (vice 
Shindley)  in  three  years  run  through  his  lifty-fivc  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  for  New  York  is  a  great  city,  and  easily  swallows  up  little 
sums  like  this  as  a  crocodile  a  swarm  ot  small  flies.  The  grada- 
tions from  money  all  gone  to  want  of  money  and  can't  get  it,  is 
but  a  step  ;  and  thence  loaferism  and  hanging  on  at  old  haunts  for 
a  drink  so  long  as  clothes  arc  decent,  and  then  a  descent  to  lower 
and  lower  levels  as  the  garments  become  more  and  more  wretched, 
and,  finally,  a  bed  on  the  Battery,  a  night  in  the  lock-up,  and  a 
coroner's  inquest :  "  Found  dead,  or  found  drowned  !" 

The  former  appellation  was  attached  to  the  announcement  of 
"an  unknown  young  man  found  dead  in  Fulton  Market."  That 
unknown  young  man  was  Frederick  Shindley.  He  had  run  his 
career,  and  found  a  grave  in  the  potter's  field,  where  they  "  bury 
strangers." 

The  next  brother  became  a  gamester.  He  lost  his  whole  patri- 
mony in  eight  months,  and  enlisted  as  a  soldier  to  keep  from  starv- 
ing. He  ran  away  from  Pensaeola  after  serving  nine  months,  and 
now  drives  a  cab  in  New  Orleans. 

The  above  is  no  fiction.  It  is  a  history  that  has  had  its  parallel 
in  the  career  of  numerous  American  families.  Wealth  easily 
acquired  is  soon  squandered  ;  and  more  than  once,  when  rich 
Richard  Shindley  rolled  along  in  his  costly  coach  to  church  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  he  sighed  for  the  happiness  that  he  felt  in  his  first 
ride  on  Jim  Ficklcy's  market-cart  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  happy 
to  sit  all  day  long  on  a  gatepost  blowing  a  cow's  horn. 

And  "  Dickens  "  left  brothers  and  sisters  behind  in  the  cabin  on 
the  roadside.  They  grew  up,  and  went  to  farming  or  trades,  and 
aro  now  happy  grandparents  in  middle  life,  surrounded  with  vir- 
tuous children,  and  content  with  an  independence  ;  for  "  to  make 
haste  to  be  rich  "  is,  in  the  end,  not  without  peril  to  that  real  hap- 
piness which  is  far  oftener  found  in  humble  life  than  in  the  halls 
of  opulence  and  fashion. 


THE  WATER  WORKS  AT  VERSAILLES. 

Says  an  English  writer :  The  water  works  at  Versailles  are 
divided  into  the  Grand  Eaux  and  the  Petitcs  Eaux.  The  latter 
arc  played  on  the  first  Sunday  of  even  month  during  the  summer; 
the  former  only  on  ftte  days,  or  grand  festive  occasions.  Each  of 
the  Grandcs  Eaux,  or  principal  water  works,  may  be  considered 
as  an  illustration  in  a  fanciful  way  of  some  mythological  or  legend- 
ary history  or  event,  the  sculptor  and  the  professor  of  hydraulics 
having  united  in  the  production  of  the  piece.  The  sculptures  are 
executed  in  marble  and  lead  ;  they  arc  mostly  of  colossal  propor- 
tions, and  their  number  is  wonderful.  Some  of  them  are  just  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water,  in  which  they  appear  to  dive  or 
swim  ;  others  are  half  submerged,  and  rise  like  monsters  from  the 
deep  ;  and  others,  again,  erect  above  the  flood,  rear  their  tall  forms 
aloft  with  an  imposing  air.  The  grandest  display  of  water  works 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bassin  de  Neptune,  where  the  sen-god  rides 
triumphantly  on  the  waves,  surrounded  by  the  whole  train  assigned 
him  by  ancient  mythology.  The  water,  thrown  aloft  in  high 
columns  and  descending  in  spray  and  mist — turned  over  in  grace- 
ful arches  which  cross  and  intersect  each  other — or  spread  in  thin 
gauze  like  sheets — forms  an  ethereal  kind  of  medium  through 
which  the  groups  of  dark  figures,  indistinctly  seen,  assume  an  un- 
substantial shape,  in  which  one  half  expects  to  sec  them  vanish 
away. 

THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

According  to  a  recent  authority,  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
is  twenty -five  thousand  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
comprehend  so  stupendous  a  <  irele  as  to  put  down  its  extent  in 
figures.  It  becomes  more  palpable,  perhaps,  by  comparison,  such 
as  this :  A  railway  train  travelling  incessantly  night  and  day,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  would  require  six  weeks  to 
go  around  it.  The  cubical  bulk  of  the  earth  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  millions  of  cubic  miles!  Dr.  Lardner  says,  if  the 
materials  which  form  the  globe  were  built  up  in  the  form  of  a 
column,  having  a  pedestal  of  the  magnitude  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  height  of  the  column  would  be  nearly  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  miles.  A  tunnel  through  the  earth,  from  England  to 
New  Zealand,  would  be  nearly  eight  thousand  miles  long. — Home 
Journal. 


[Written  for  Ballon'*  Pictorial.] 

JtLlA-A  LAMENT. 

IN  SYMPATHY  INSCRIBED  TO  THOSE  WHO  "LINGER  STILL." 

■  r   WILLI!   I.    FABOa. 

Weep !  It  ia  meet  to  weep ; 
For  nil  the  hopes  that  nestled  In  her  eyes. 

Were  shattered,  when  the  sleep 
We  all  must  sleep,  came  with  September  skies. 

Death's  seal  is  on  her  brow, 
And  silence  where  the  heart  oree  beat  in  pride; 

Closed  lipsnud  eyelids  now, 
Blend  with  the  memory  of  one  who  died. 

She  faded  with  the  flowers; 
Wrapt  in  the  white  robe  of  her  spotless  hours, 

She  left  this  world  of  ours, 
On  angel  pinions,  for  Klysian  bowers. 

Could  mortals  fold  aside 
The  veil  that  hides  the  seen  from  the  unseen, 

Before  their  eyes  would  glide 
The  land  of  glory,  bathed  In  living  green. 

While  those  who  in  it  stand, 
Were  once,  like  us,  sojourners  here  below ; 

Yet  pilgrims  to  the  land 
Where  sorrow  enters  not,  nor  pain,  nor  wo. 

And  Julia,  gone  from  earth, 
Has  only  passed  to  realms  of  fairer  bloom; 

The  portal  of  whose  birth 
Has  been,  and  is,  and  still  will  be,  the  tomb. 

The  ear  shall  listen  long, 
To  catch  one  tone  of  her  familiar  strain, — 

One  murmur  of  her  song, — 
And  still  its  listening  shall  be  ia  vain. 

The  eye  shall  sadly  rest 
On  objects  linked  with  memories  of  the  child. 

Who,  on  her  Saviour's  breast, 
Now  lies  secure ;  the  "  dear  one  "  undented. 

0,  fold  about  the  heart, 
Ye  weepers  for  the  one  who  has  gone  hence, 

The  comfort  faith  Imparts, 
And  question  not  this  act  of  Providence. 

The  requiem  of  the  good 
Blends  joy  with  sorrow,  mingles  smiles  with  tears; 

And  to  the  soul  is  food — 
Hope's  manna  in  the  wilderness  of  years. 

Ye  "  linger  still ;"  hut  when 
The  current  of  eternity  shall  meet, 

And  hide  time's  tide,  0  then 
May  ye  your  Julia  with  glad  rapture  greet. 

♦  ^»i  » 

ASSYRIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Byron  complained  of  our  scant  knowledge  of  Assyrian  life. 
His  gorgeous  drama  of  "  Sardanapalus  " — the  conception  of  the 
hero,  and  the  moral  setting  of  the  play — rose  out  of  the  poet's 
mind  rather  than  from  known  materials.  The  scene  was  a  crea- 
tion. Thirty- five  years  have  passed,  and,  thanks  to  Rawlinson 
and  Layard,  the  English  Court  is  with  that  of  Egypt.  Onr 
knowledge,  too,  is  daily  deepening.  Among  the  many  curious 
illustrations  of  Assyrian  life  brought  home  by  Col.  Rawlinson 
from  the  East,  and  now  on  view  at  the  British  Museum — where 
they  have  been  visited  during  the  week  by  the  Majesty  of  England 
— are,  an  alabaster  vase,  containing  some  remains  of  sweetmeats, 
various  objects  in  gold  and  ivory,  part  of  the  throne  of  Sardana- 
palus, many  inscriptions  relating  to  the  deeds  of  men  celebrated 
in  secular  and  sacred  history — such  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Sardana- 
palus and  Tiglath-Pilcscr — gems  and  other  personal  ornaments; 
together  with  a  series  of  drawings,  made  by  artists  on  the  spot, 
from  slabs  impossible  to  bring  away  from  their  ancient  resting- 
places,  representing  the  more  heroic  forms  of  antique  relaxation — 
lion  hunts,  banquets,  and  the  like.  How  strange  to  think  of  these. 
spoils  of  the  proud  dynasty  of  Scmiramis,  after  three  thousand 
years,  being  visited  in  a  London  Museum  by  a  lady  who  reigns  in 
all  feminine  gentleness  over  a  mightier  empire  than  obeyed  the 
"  ancient  beldame  " — who  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  stretches  a 
benignant  sceptre  over  that  very  India  from  which  the  successor  of 
Ninus  returned  baffled  and  discomfited. — London  Athenaum. 

. «    ete   > 


POWER  OF  GENTLENESS. 

No  bad  man  is  ever  brought  to  repentance  by  angry  words  ;  by 
bitter  scornful  reproaches.  He  fortifies  himself  against  reproof, 
and  hurls  hack  foul  charges  in  the  face  of  his  accuser.  Yet  guilty 
and  hardened  as  he  seems,  he  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  and  may 
be  melted  to  tears  by  a  gentle  voice.  Whoso,  therefore,  can  re- 
strain his  disposition  to  blame  and  find  fault,  and  can  bring  him- 
self down  to  a  fallen  brother,  will  soon  find  a  way  to  better  feelings 
within.  Pity  and  patience  are  the  two  keys  which  unlock  the  ht£ 
man  heart.  They  who  have  been  most  successful  laborers  among 
the  poor  and  vicious,  have  been  the  most  forbearing.  Said  the 
celebrated  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  "  If  it  has  pleased  God  to  employ 
the  most  miserable  of  men  for  the  conversion  of  some  souls,  they 
have  themselves  confessed  that  it  was  by  the  patience  and  sympa- 
thy which  he  had  for  them.  Even  the  convicts,  among  whom  I 
have  lived,  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  When  I  have  kissed 
their  chains,  and  showed  compassion  for  their  distress,  and  keen 
sensibility  for  their  disgrace — then  have  they  listened  to  me,  then 
have  they  given  glory  to  God,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  way 
of  salvation." — Ai  w  York  EornimRsU 


Immensity  of  the  Universe. — As  a  proof  of  what  a  vast 
book  the  visible  heavens  are,  and  also  of  the  diligence  of  the  stu- 
dent, man,  in  turning  over  its  leaves,  Dr.  Nichol,  in  his  work  de- 
scribing the  magnitude  of  Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  says  that  Lord 
Rosse  has  looked  into  space  a  distance  so  inconceivable,  that  light, 
which  travels  at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles  in  r  i  second,  would 
require  a  period  of  250,000,000  of  solar  years,  e  year  containing 
about  32,000,000  of  seconds,  to  pass  the  intervening  gulf  between 
this  earth  and  the  remotest  point  to  which  this  telescope  has 
reached.  How  utterly  unable  is  the  mind  to  grasp  even  a  fraction 
of  this  immense  period.  To  conceive  the  passing  events  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years  only,  is  an  impossibility,  to  say  nothing  of 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  years. 


NORWALK,  CONNECTICUT. 

M.  M.  Ballop,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:— My  "  first  appear- 
ance "  in  Norwalk,  Ct.,  was  on  the  sixth  day  of  April 
last  past,  which  was  "Fast  Day,"  and  the  church-going 
bells  were  ringing;  ont  their  delightful  music  as  I  left 
the  cars  at  the  depot  and  took  a  carriage  for  the  town, 
which  is  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  therefrom.  In- 
quiring of  the  driver  which  was  the  beat  hotel  in  the 
place,  I  was  informed  that  "  the  Norwalk  was  a  first 
rate  hotel,  and  so  was  the  Connecticut ;  he  didn't  know 
which  was  the  best,  but  reckoned  there  wasn't  much 
difference."  The  Connecticut  being  "  over  ther  bridge," 
in  his  vernacular,  I  chose  it  for  my  head-quarters,  and 
waa  driven  there  accordingly.  The  Connecticut  Hotel 
is  situated  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Main  Streets,  in 
the  centre  of  the  business  portion  of  the  place.  I  have 
given  two  views  of  this  section  of  the  town ;  one  taken 
opposite  the  hotel,  looking  north  up  Main  Street,  and 
snowing  many  of  the  prominent  stores,  etc.,  with  a  part 
of  the  hotel  on  the  right ;  the  other,  taken  from  near 
the  same  point  of  view,  looking  south  or  southwest,  and 
showing  the  Norwalk  Hotel,  kept  by  1).  E.  Stephenson, 
the  Fairfield  County  Bank  (a  few  doors  beyond),  and 
the  Fairfield  County  Savings  Association,  etc.  Nor- 
walk, like  many  other  New  England  villages,  is  made 
up  of  a  comparatively  few  buildings,  scattered  over  a 
large  space  of  ground,  and  a  stranger  in  the  place  finds 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  tell  where  Norwalk  is,  and  where 
it  il  not.  The  nucleus,  or  more  compact  portion,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Norwalk  River,  which  empties  its  wa- 
ters into  the  Sound  about  two  miles  from  the  bridge. 
From  here,  as  from  a  common  centre,  it  diverges  in 
every  direction,  until  the  neat  white  cottages  with  their 
green  blinds,  neat  and  beautiful  door  yards,  and  gardens 
in  the  rear,  lose  thcmsclvts  in  the  more  plain  and  sub- 
stantial farm  houses,  surrounded  by  orchards,  fields  and 
meadows,  filled  with  cattle,  grain  and  fruit,  and  show- 
ing evidence  of  that  thrift  and  application  which  are 
proverbial  with  the  Yankee  farmer.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  town  is  built  in  and  along  the  valley  of  the  river, 
and  a  view  from  any  of  the  surrounding  hills  is  beauti- 
ful in  the  extreme.  The  diversity  of  scene  presented 
to  the  eye  in  a  drive  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  borough,  is  very  attractive  and  highly  pleasing.     It 
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low  our  steps,  pursue  our  tasks,  dream  our  dreams,  and 
pass  away,  to  be  succeeded  again  by  others.  When  I 
made  the  sketch  of  this  beautiful  spot,  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  on  the  left,  the  Episcopalian  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  Baptist  on  the  right,  were  severally  pouring 
out  their  living  tides,  and  the  various  distances  of  the 
picture  were  (lotted  with  moving  groups,  which  added 
life  and  activity  to  the  scene ;  but  soon,  passing  to  their 
various  homes,  they  left  it  in  its  quiet,  every-day  dress, 
which  I  chose  rather  to  depict.  A  nearer  View  of  the 
churches  by  no  means  destroys  the  charm  of  their  at- 
tractiveness, and  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  neat- 
ness and  chaste  beauty  of  the  Episcopalian,  that  I  have 
given  an  enlarged  view  of  it  on  this  page.  A  few  hun- 
dred yards  south  of  tho  Green,  is  a  mound-like  eleva- 
tion, called  Grummon's  or  Drummond's  Hill.  Let  us 
ascend  its  steep  sides,  and  here,  under  the  shade  of  these 
five  Lombardy  poplars  which  rise  from  its  crest  like 
plumes  in  the  head  dress  of  an  Indian  chief,  contem- 
plate the  picture  which  nature  has  spread  at  our  feet. 
Turning  southward,  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  wa- 
ters of  Long  Island  Sound,  on  whose  placid  waters 
innumerable  craft  expand  their  wing  like  sails  to  the 
breeze,  while  occasionally  a  long  sinuous  smoky  line 
betokens  the  transit  of  a  steamer,  bearing  its  living 
freight  to  or  from  the  metropolis.  Nearer  the  eye,  the 
river,  which  flows  peacefully  before  us,  empties  its  wa- 
ters into  the  Sound  amid  numerous  islands,  which  look 
like  gems  in  a  setting  of  silver.  Following  up  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river,  we  sec  the  village  of  Old  Well, 
which  is  the  port  of  Norwalk,  although  vessels  of  light 
draught  can  come  up  to  the  bridge  at  high  water. 
Here  the  railroad  trains  stop,  and  here  the  steamboat, 
which  formerly  made  tri-weckly  trips  to  the  city,  had 
its  landing-place.  At  times  it  is  a  busy  spot,  but  as 
the  passing  train  is  lost  lo  view,  it  relapses  into  quiet- 
ness, and  a  line  of  carriages  may  be  seen  pursuing  their 
tortuous  way  toward  the  upper  town,  now  hid  by  the 
intervening  buildings  or  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
now  seen  in  some  open  space,  until  lost  in  the  streets  of 
the  more  compact  portion  which  lies  at  our  feet.  The 
horizon  round  about  us  is  cut  up  by  hills  and  distant 
mountains,  and  the  intcivening  space  is  adorned  by 
beautiful  "  bits  of  landscape,"  with  here  and  there  a 
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is  a  place  of  considerable  activity,  and  the 
New  Haven  Railroad,  which  passes  through 
it,  has  been  the  means  of  attracting  to  its 
neighborhood  many  persons  doing  business 
in  New  York,  who  are  enabled  through  its 
means  to  be  at  their  offices  and  stores  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  at  home  in 
time  for  tea  and  a  stroll  in  the  garden  or 
pleasure  grounds,  which  many  of  them  have 
tastefully  laid  out  around  tlieir  residences. 
It  is  the  commercial  depot  for  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  staple  products  of  the  farmers  is 
brought  here  for  sale,  and  for  transportation 
to  the  city.  According  to  the  census  of 
1850,  Norwalk  contains  a  population  of  4G51 . 
A  short  walk  from  the  hotel  brings  us  to  the 
Green,  represented  on  this  page.  No  sketch, 
however,  which  lacks  color,  can  give  any  idea 
of  tho  romance  of  this  charming  spot.  One 
longs  to  dwell  among  the  quiet  beauties  of 
such  a  scene,  and  the  tired  dweller  in  cities 
feels  that  here  he  could  content  himself  to 
live,  surrounded  by  all  the  pleasures  of  rural 
life ;  near  enough  to  the  attractions  and  de- 
lights of  metropolitan  existence,  yet  far  re- 
moved from  its  whirl  and  excitement.  But, 
alas  I  the  stern  requirements  of  business,  and 
the  iron  rule  of  that  god— demon,  rather — 
mammon,  whose  devotees  we  all  are,  compel 
us  to  forego  even  the  longing  contemplation 
of  such  scenes,  and  hasten  back  to  our  task, 
which  has  for  its  aim,  perhaps,  the  fruition 
of  hopes  like  these,  and,  like  a  dog  in  a 
wheel,  we  go  round  and  round,  ever  hoping, 
never  realizing,  until  we  pass  from  the  stage, 
and  our  places  arc  filled   by  others,  who  fol- 
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spire  peering  among  the  trees  to  betoken  the 
ever-present  temple  «f  God  on  earth.  Al- 
together it  is  a  beautiful  view,  and  well  wor- 
thy some  little  exertion  to  see.  The  spot  on 
which  we  stand  has,  however,  another  strong 
attraction  to  the  student  of  history.  Where 
we  stand,  Governor  Trvon,  of  infamous 
memory,  sat,  seventy-four  years  ago,  in  a 
re  king-chair,  the  plunderer  of  a  neighboring 
house,  and  witnessed  the  conflagration  of 
the  flourishing  village  which  lay  in  the  val- 
ley below.  A  brute  in  disposition,  a  lacquey 
by  nature,  mortified  and  chagrined  at  the 
treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Virginians,  and  disappointed  at  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken  in  New  York,  which,  he 
had  hoped,  would  have  remained  loyal  to  his 
king  and  master,  he  had  lent  himself  as  a 
ready  tool  in  the  hands  of  British  command- 
ers, when  any  dirty-work  was  to  be  done, 
like  that  in  which  he  was  now  engaged. 
Having  laid  the  thriving  village  of  Fairfield 
in  ashes,  and  driven  its  inhabitants  out  into 
the  storm  which  raged  at  the  time,  homeless 
and  destitute,  he  retired  with  his  motley 
forces  of  torics  and  Hessian  hirelings  to 
Huntington  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  Long 
Island,  and  on  the  16th  ot  July,  re-crossed 
to  the  main  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
Norwalk.  He  landed  with  his  forces,  con- 
sisting of  Hessians  and  refugee  Americans, 
on  the  night  of  the  I  lth,  on  the  plain  which 
lies  at  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  about 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  marched  toward  the  ill-fated  town. 
No  opposition  of  any  account  was  offered. 
Captain  Betts,  with  about  fifty  militia-men. 


harassed  him  as  much  as  possible,  and  endeavored  to 
make  a  stand,  but  the  onemy  were  in  surfh  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  that  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  with  tho 
loss  of  four  killed  and  one  cannon  captured  by  the  ene- 
my. Tryon  made  his  headquarters  on  Grummon's 
Hill,  and  from  this  elevated  spot  he  directed  tho  move- 
ments of  his  marauding  band.  The  inhabitants  had 
generally  fled  from  their  homes  at  the  first  alarm, 
knowing  the  treatment  which  they  had  to  expect  from 
the  hands  of  such  friends  from  the  experience  of  their 
neighbors  of  Fairfield,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  in  the  midst  of  a  pitiless  storm,  and  many  of  tho 
females  ravished  in  open  day.  The  first  house  burnt  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  where  the  steamboat 
wharf  was  afterwards  constructed.  Every  house  and 
building  of  whatever  kind  in  the  place  was  consumed, 
with  the  exception  of  six.  These  were  probably  the 
residences  of  friends  to  the  king.  Ono  of  these  was 
saved  by  the  efforts  of  a  maiden  lady,  who  applied  to 
Tryon  personally,  and  informed  him  that  its  owner  was 
a  friend  to  his  majesty,  king  George.  Eighty  dwell- 
ings, two  churches,  eighty-seven  barns,  seventeen  shops, 
four  mills  and  five  vessels  were  committed  to  tho  flames, 
and  at  noon  Norwalk  was  a  vast  ruin.  "  After  many 
salt  pans  were  destroyed,  whale-boats  carried  on  board 
the  fleet,  and  magazines,  stores  and  vessels  set  in 
flames,  the  advanced  corps  were  drawn  back,  and  the 
troops  retired  in  two  columns  to  the  place  of  our  first 
debarkation,  and,  unassaulted,  took  ship  and  returned 
to  Huntington  Bay."  Tho  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
twenty  killed,  ninety  six  wounded,  and  thirty-two  miss- 
ing. The  day  is  waning,  and  wo  will  descend  to  tho 
town.  On  our  return,  we  pass  tho  dilapidated  town 
house  of  brick  which  stands  on  a  high  bank  overlook- 
ing the  river.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  one 
which  was  pulled  down  in  1835.  It  had  long  been  in 
a  ruinous  state,  and  had  become  an  cye-soro  to  the  in- 
habitants. Finally,  a  party  of  "  regulators "  deter- 
mined to  force  the  town  authorities  to  move  in  the 
matter  nolens  volcns,  took  advantage  of  a  dark  night  to 
pull  it  down,  and  pile  up  the  remains  by  tho  side  of  tho 
road.  In  the  morning,  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  George 
G.  Bishop,  of   the   Union   Manufacturing   Company 


i,  in  company  with  him,  went  over  their  establish 
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until  a  number — say  sixteen — of  these  thin  layers  of 
wool  havo  been  spread  upon  one  sheet.  Tho  whole  is 
then  taken  off  and  drawn  over  a  table,  a  section  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  perforated  plate  lying  upon  a 
steam  box,  through  which,  as  it  is  two  minutes  passing, 
the  wool  becomes  thoroughly  enlivened  by  the  hot  va- 
por. It  then  passes  under  a  platten  of  great  weight, 
and,  by  a  peculiar  motion,  it  is  compressed,  interlaced 
and  converted  into  flannel,  and  then  fulled  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  fulling  cloth.  It  is  now  passed  over  the 
gig,  where  cylinders,  covered  with  teazles,  create  a  lone 
nap  on  one  surface.  It  is  then  colored,  and  finished 
like  an  ordinary  cloth.  Improvements  have  been  made, 
and  patents  obtained,  and  the  whole  process  is  now  in 
successful  operation  at  the  Union  Company's  factory. 
The  patents  now  belong  to  this  company,  and  they  ob- 
tained a  fourteen  year's  extension  of  their  privileges  at 
a  recent  session  of  Congress.  By  the  improved  method, 
a  handsome,  durable  fabric  for  over-coats  is  made  at  a 
moderate  expense.  The  goods  are  produced  in  a  great 
variety  ot  colors,  at  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  and 
a  half  per  yard.  The  bulk  of  the  production  are  sold 
below  ono  dollar  and  a  half.  The  business  of  the 
Union  Company  now  amounts  to  about  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  their  profits  have  been 
diminished  by  occasional  competition  with  inferior  or 
worthless  goods  ;  but  the  enterprise  has  still  been  suc- 
cessful, and  attended  with  profit  and  satisfaction." 
In  the  report  of  the  judges  of  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  held  in  the  east  wing 
of  the  Patent  Office,  Washington,  February,  1853, 
speaking  of  tho  cloths  manufactured  by  the  Union 
Company,  thev  say  : — "  The  Committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  cloths  of  the  Union  Manufacturing 
Company,  numbered  1154,  deserve  the  highest  pre- 
mium, as  they  arc  superior  to  any  cloths  of  the  kind 
which  have  come  under  their  notice.  These  goods  are 
made  by  the  process  of  felting,  as  distinguished  from 
weaving,  and  their  peculiar  excellence  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  bat  or  nap  of  carded  wool,  of  which  the  cloth 
is  formed,  is  made  up  of  a  scries  of  thin  sheets  or 
layers  of  carded  wool,  whoso  fibres  are  laid  alter- 
nately crosswise  and  lengthwise,  so  that,  in  the  sub- 
sequent process  of  condensing  the  bat  into  cloth,  the 
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ent  for  the  manufacture  of  felt  cloth, 
ind  I  have  seldom  spent  a  couple  of 
lours  in  a  more  entertaining  manner. 
As  tho  process  of  manufacturing  this 
Jloth  is  comparatively  new  and  cer- 
tainly novel,  I  will  encroach  upon  your 
(pace  sufficient  to  give  an  extract  from 
:me  of  our  city  papers,  wherein  it  is  par- 
ially   described  : — "  Suppose   a    wool 
rarder,  nine  feet  wide,  delivering  a  thin 
ayer  of  carded  wool  upon  an  endless 
heet  or  apron  of  the  same  width.     It 
,i   made  nine  feet  wide,  that,   when 
ulled  up,  it  may  still  measure  a  yard 
nd   a  half,  or  the  same  as  common 
i  .-oadcloth.     The  sheet  or  apron  which 
uns  up  on  a  drum  like  an  endless  belt, 
eceives  additional  layers  of  wool,  until 
he  proper  thickness  is  reached,  when 
he  whole  is  matted  together  into  cloth. 
(?his  was  the  old  process  ;  but  it  was 
Don  found  that  the  wool  being  laid  on 
nly  lengthwise,  there  was  nothing  to 
lind  it  Eke  the  filling  in  woven  fabrics, 
nd   also   that,   when   made   into  gar- 
ments, wherever  it  was  stretched,  as  at 
pe  elbow  of  a  coat,  it  left  the  mark  ot 
le  indentation,  there  being  no  mechan- 
al  cohesion  in  its  parts  answering  to 
le  threads  in  ordinary  fabrics,  by  which 
s  original  shape  might  be  recovered, 
'his  was  remedied  by  a  new  invention. 
Phile  the  carder  is  delivering  the  layer 
f  wool  upon  the  sheet,  as  above  de- 
!ribed,  two   carders,   four  feet  wide, 
aced  at  right  angles  with  the  one  first 
entioned,  spread  a  thin  layer  of  wool 
ross  the  sheet  as  it  passes  in  its  revo- 
tion,  so  that  for  every  •yer  length- 
ise,  answering  to  the  warp,  there  is  a 
yer  crosswise,  answering  to  filling  of 
oven  fabrics.    This  process  is  repeated 


thorough  interlacing  of  the  fibres  is  in- 
serted. This  method  of  felting  is  an 
American  invention,  and  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  encouragement."  The 
buildings  of  the  company  are  situ- 
ated something  over  half  a  mile  from 
tho  hotel,  and  a  visit  to  them  will  am- 
ply repay  the  slight  fatigue  and  time 
spent.  On  my  return,  I  passed  the 
new  Union  School  House,  shown  on 
this  page,  and  on  being  introduced  to 
Mr.  F.  B.  Brigham,  the  principal,  he 
with  marked  urbanity,  showed  me 
every  attention,  and  furnished  me  with 
valuable  information  regarding  the  in- 
stitution. It  has  cost  much  and  untir- 
ing exertion  on  the  part  of  its  friends, 
but  the  success  which  has  attended  it, 
under  its  present  admirable  manage- 
ment, the  interest  taken  in  its  welfare 
both  by  parents  and  pupils,  the  very 
struggles  and  sacrifices  which  it  has 
cost,  have  all  conspired  to  attach 
strongly  the  people  of  the  district  to 
the  institution.  It  has  become  an  ob- 
ject of  cherished  regard  and  just  pride. 
It  has  raised  the  standard  of  education 
higher  than  the  best  friends  of  schools 
hod  reason  to  expect  it  would,  r  .  1  too, 
permanently.  The  time  to  ich  I 
had  limited  myself  having  nearly  ex- 
pired, and  having  bid  adieu  to  tho 
many  polite  friends  who  had  made  my 
short  visit  so  agreeable,  1  took  my  seat 
in  the  coach  and  was  driven  to  the  de- 
pot, and  after  a  trip  unworthy  of  note 
or  comment,  arrived  at  my  pleasant 
little  home  in  Jersey,  glad  to  spend  tho 
Sabbath  with  my  family,  from  whom  I 
had  been  separated  some  little  time. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial' 
"WHEN     I     WOULD     DIE.' 

IT    0.     W.     D.     H.USIMiEl. 

I  would  rot  die  in  winter, 

When  the  breath  of  life  Is  chilled. 
When  mother  earth,  in  fetter?  bound, 

With  sorrow  deep  seems  filled. 
When  icy  blasts  sweep  through  the  air, 

And  hearts  beat  sad  with  fear; 
0.  I  would  not  die  In  winter,  then, 

When  all  is  cold  and  drear. 

1  would  not  die  in  spring-time. 

Midst  opening  buds  and  flowers. 
When  all  is  dressed  in  verdure  green, 

And  roses  deck  the  bowers ; 
When  nature  is  rejoicing. 

Dressed  in  her  gay  attire — 
0,  I  would  not  die  in  spring-time,  then, 

When  fragrance  flUi  the  air. 

1  would  not  die  in  summer. 

When  all  is  gay  and  bright. 
When  ripening  fruits  and  waving  fields 

With  beauty  fill  the  sight; 
When  nature  jields,  of  bounteous  stores, 

A  full  and  rich  increase— 
1  would  not  die  in  spring-time,  then, 

When  all  is  joy  and  peace. 

But  in  the  mellow  autumn,  when 

These  beauties  flee  away, 
When  fiided  flower  and  withered  bough 

Tell  premature  decay  ; 
When  dyiog  leaves  are  falling, 

Aud  thickly  strew  the  way — 
I'd  like  to  die  at  close  of  eve, 

And  gently  pass  away. 


[Written  for  Bullous  Pictorial.] 

THE  OLD  HOUSE  WITH  THE  BOW-WINDOW. 

nr  MAUBlCfl  sn.iNC.snv. 

Light  that  makes  things  seen  makes  some  things  invisible. 

Sib  Thomas  Browne. 

In  a  pleasant,  retired  quarter  of  the  town  is  Our  Street.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  convey  the  ilea  by  this  that  our  street,  unlike  all 
o:'ier  streets,  is  the  exclusive  property  and  promenade  ground  of 
suc'i  only  as  claim  to  that  high  privilege  by  virtue  of  their  deni- 
zenship.  Certainly  not !  I  cannot  mean  that,  for  our  street  has 
always  been,  and  is  now,  I  hope,  as  public  a  thoroughfare  as  any 
other. 

In  our  street  everybody  bows  to  everybody  as  they  pass  each 
other ;  an  idea,  it  is  true,  which  partakes  somewhat  largely  of  the 
old  primitive  custom,  so  much  in  vogue  and  so  very  highly  es- 
teemed, also,  by  our  wise  Puritan  ancestors.  But  in  the  great 
noisy  street,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  boorish  idea  prevails.  It  is 
true,  if  you  could  be  lifted  from  the  noisy  tumult  of  the  one,  and 
set  safely  and  quietly  down  in  the  other,  you  would  be  forcibly- 
struck  with  the  contrast. 

Indeed  I  think  you  would  lie  astonished  at  the  monotonous  hum- 
drum, almost  countrified  aspect  of  tilings.  In  such  places,  life, 
like  still  water,  seems  to  stagnate,  or  at  best  to  move  like  a  slug- 
gish river,  and  everything  coming  within  its  influence  seems  sud- 
denly to  become  assimilated — wc  can  hardly  tell  why.  Our 
Street,  I  am  well  assured,  is  only  a  matter  of  live  minutes'  walk 
from  Faneuil  Hall  ;  and  yet  isolated  as  wc  may  seem,  we  can  bear 
the  great  surges  of  life — almost  feel  its  pulsations  as  it  whirls 
through  its  legitimate  channels.  But  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is 
remarkably  quiet  and  countrified  when  you  have  once  reached  it. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  great  pulses 
of  life,  here,  are  so  deadened  by  extraneous  influences  as  you  will 
find  them  in  most  country  places,  because  in  our  street  there  is 
some  considerable  show  of  business — more  particularly  at  the 
lower  extremity — the  upper  portion  of  the  street  being  mostly 
composed  of  private  residences,  sonn  of  the  occupants  of  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  entertain  very  patrician  notions,  considering  the 
very  plebeian  stock  from  whence-  they  sprung.  Indeed  everybody 
here  maintains  a  certain  air  of  respectability  ! 

For  instance,   the  A s    are  respectable    (you   will  stand  a 

chance  of  hearing  a  very  similar  remark  to  this  every  day),  or  the 

B 's,  or  peradventure  the  C 's,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 

chapter.  I  fan~y  it  is  one  of  those  peculiar  notions  inherited  from 
our  ancestry  of  the  old  world,  a  feeling  which  it  seems  to  take  a 
long  time  to  rid  one's  self  of,  in  spite  of  our  republican  notions  of 
equality.  Yes,  indeed,  everybody  is  respectable  in  Our  Street,  at 
least  in  their  own  opinion  (and  let  me  tell  you  it  would  be  unwar- 
rantable fjolhardincss  in  any  one  to  contradict  the  assumption), 
from  the  great  Mr.  Alderman  Maggot,  who  occupies  the  first  brick 
house  on  the  comer,  with  the  iron  paling  and  the  seven  smooth 
granite  steps  leading  up  to  the  door,  which  boasts  of  a  door-knob, 
said  to  be  of  silver, — I  am  hardly  competent  to  judge  of  its  genu- 
ineness, having  never  ventured  nearer  it  than  the  sidewalk — and 
a  plate  of  the  same  valuable  material  (both  modern  luxuries),  upon 
which  the  owner's  name  [George  Washington  Maggot)  is  inscribed 
niiful  italics — down  to  Dennis  Flaherty,  who  occupies  the 
two  basement  rooms  under  the  sail-loft  of  Mr.  Abraham  Squizzles 
— the  side  of  said  building  having  the  honor  of  facing  on  Our 
Street. 

As  the  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  things,  the  laborer  here, 
though  hardly  aware  of  it,  loses  caste  among  the  "  ton  ;"  but  some 
how,  to  make  amends  for  this,  he  catches  the  infection  of  his 
neighbors,  and  imagines  himself  more  respectable  than  Bill,  or  Jo, 
or  somel)ody  else  of  n.   loss   fifoped  lrt«n'irv,  Ivdicvin?;  as  he  sin- 


cerely does,  that  merely  a  change  of  air  is  required  to  render 
even  the  most  contemptible  of  mortals  fit  objects  of  respect. 

I  have  said  thus  much,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  reader  somewhat 
concerning  the  peculiarities  and  prevailing  notions  of  Our  Street. 
There  is  one  house  in  particular  in  Our  Street,  to  which  I  am 
anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  curious.  It  is  an  old  wood-col- 
ored house  with  a  bow- window  in  front.  It  was  the  same  old 
house  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  with  the  exception  that  in  my 
boyhood  I  remember  having  seen  an  old  pump  just  under  the  elm- 
tree  in  front.  About  this  time  I  was  sent  into  the  country,  and 
when  I  returned  three  years  afterwards,  the  elm-tree  and  the  pump 
were  both  removed,  and  hydrants  had  been  placed  along  the  street 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other — one  occupying  the  very 
site  of  the  old  pump.  But  the  house  still  remained,  and  its  an- 
tique bow-window  looked  the  same  as  formerly,  with  the  exception 
that  the  sun  was  at  liberty  to  shine  in  now,  cheering  the  hearts  of 
its  two  solitary  occupants. 

This  house,  long  known  as  the  Crumples  Mansion,  was  at 
present  the  abode  of  Obadiah  and  Deborah  Crumples,  grand- 
children to  Master  Jonathan  Crumples,  who  had  the  honor,  as  I 
am  told,  of  first  conceiving  the  plan,  and  finally  erecting  it  after 
his  own  peculiar  model. 

The  original  proprietor  had  amassed  quite  a  fortune  during  his 
lifetime,  which,  at  his  decease,  descended  to  his  son,  who  possessed 
none  of  the  father's  faculty  of  acquiring  money.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  endowed  with  a  somewhat  prodigal  turn  of  mind,  and  mar- 
rying quite  late  in  life,  after  having  exhausted  more  than  half  his 
patrimony,  he  became  the  father  of  three  children,  who  in  turn  in- 
herited only  a  moiety  of  what  he  possessed  at  the  period  of  his 
marriage. 

The  eldest  son,  Stephen,  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  his 
grandfather,  while  the  remaining  two  were  of  a  more  secluded  and 
solitary  cast,  differing  in  this  respect  even  from  their  own  parent, 
had  gone  out  more  than  eighteen  years  before  to  push  his  fortunes 
in  Cuba.  Little  had  been  heard  of  him  since,  further  than  that  he 
was  in  a  very  prosperous  way,  and  in  all  likelihood  would  cven- 
tuallv  amass  a  fortune.  Obadiah  and  Deborah  continued  to  re- 
main in  the  old  house  up  to  the  present  time,  nursing  their  family 
pride,  and  gradually  growing  poorer  every  day  of  their  lives.  The 
neighbors  all  knew  this,  and  knew  also  the  overweening  pride  of 
familv  experienced  by  at  least  Miss  Deborah, — of  late  years  Oba- 
diah had  suffered  from  a  species  of  monomania,  which  precluded 
him  in  a  great  measure  from  sharing  tbis  feeling  in  common  with 
his  sister. 

At  the  period  to  which  wc  refer,  Miss  Deborah  was  forty-eight, 
while  her  brother  was  oidy  three  years  her  senior.  Miss  Deborah 
in  the  springtide  of  life  was  reported  to  have  been  exceedingly 
good-looking,  and  to  have  declined,  with  a  martyr-like  firmness, 
several  advantageous  otters  of  marriage  from  such  persons  as  she 
considered,  in  point  of  family,  infinitely  beneath  her  notice ;  but  if 
such  was  the  case,  she  had  probably  long  since  repented  in  secret 
of  her  folly,  as  she  had  observed  her  beauty  slowly  fading  "  into 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  and  herself  fast  sinking  in  point  of  wealth 
and  worldly  consequence. 

Ten  y;ars  ago  Obadiah  Crumples  had  conceived  a  most  bold 
and  daring  speculation,  that  of  inventing  perpetual  motion;  and 
since  then, — though  always  defeated,  j ust  on  the  eve  of  perfecting 
it,  by  some  unforeseen  difficulty, — he  had  steadily  pursued  his 
absurd  undertaking  up  to  the  present  moment. 

One  bright  spring  morning  as  I  was  passing  by  the  old  house, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  carpenter's  saw  in 
close  proximity  to  the  bow-window.  I  looked  up  and  beheld  quite 
an  opening  already  made  through  its  sombre  front,  and  wondered 
what  in  the  world  this  sudden  enterprise  could  mean.  At  first  I 
conjectured  that  it  might  be  the  intention  of  Miss  Deborah  to  have 
the  bow-window  removed,  and  this  portion  of  the  house  squared, 
like  many  of  its  more  modern  neighbors,  but  on  returning  some- 
time afterwards,  I  found  I  had  been  mistaken  in  my  surmises,  for 
a  commodious  passage  way  had  now  been  cleared,  and  the  carpen- 
ter wa-s  busied  in  fitting  in  door-casings.  Then  there  was  to  be  a 
door  leading  in  f.om  the  outer  world  just  on  the  left  of  the  bow- 
window  ! 

For  two  or  three  days  following  this  external  alteration  in  the 
old  house,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  planing  and  hammering  in- 
side of  the  bow-window,  but  no  one  could  conjecture  why  all  these 
marvellous  improvements  were  going  on.  Some  said  that  Aunt 
Debby  was  getting  proud  in  her  old  age,  as  though,  forsooth,  she 
had  ever  been  otherwise  ;  but  there  were  others  who  surmised  that 
there  was  to  be  a  grand  division  made  of  the  house,  and  that  some 
fortunate  tenant  would  soon  have  the  privilege  of  walking  in  at  the 
Ciumples  Mansion  from  the  front  way  near  the  bow-window,  and 
the  honor  of  claiming  the  gaunt  Miss  Deborah  for  a  landlady. 
But  surmises  and  speculations  were  alike  in  vain  ;  for  shortly 
after  this  the  quiet  denizens  of  Our  Street  were  surprised  one 
morning  by  a  grand  display  of  knick-knacks,  stationed  in  the  bow- 
window,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  arrangement  or  effect. 

As  our  familv  had  always  been  on  a  fooling  of  equality  with  the 
Crumples  as  far  back  as  I  could  remember,  and  our  tide  of  fortune 
bad  been  gradually  ebbing  out  with  thcir's,  since,  I  could  not  resist 
an  inclination  to  be  the  first  to  venture  in  by  the  bow-window,  and 
show  poor  Miss  Deborah  that  there  was  at  least  one  person  who 
could  sympathize  with  her  in  her  extreme  strait  and  mortification. 

When  I  entered,  I  discovered  Obadiah  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  and  partially  concealed  from  view  by  the  end  of  the  counter, 
laboring  diligently  over  a  new  and  enlarged  model  of  perpetual 
motion.  *'  My  lifelong  labors  are  nearly  completed  I"  said  Oba- 
diah, looking  up  from  his  work  and  gazing  into  my  face  with  the 
utmost  seriousness.  "  I  have  a  model  here  that  will  astonish  the 
world ;  in  a  word,  sir,  I  have  my  fortune  in  my  own  hands.  Yes 
sir,  when  that  is  accomplished,  when    that   bright  vision  is  once 


realized,  which  it  will  be,  sir,  shortly — very  shortly  indeed,  sir: 
then,  sir,  will  your  wise  men  hide  their  diminished  heads,  and  the 
princes  of  the  earth  will  fall  down  and  worship  me  1" 

I  assured  Obadiah  that  when  that  time  came  I  should  feel 
but  too  proud  to  be  suffered  to  serve  him  in  the  capacity  cf  a  foot- 
man. I  next  turned  to  Deborah,  who  had  just  entered  from  an 
adjoining  room,  and  took  her  left  hand,  which  she  extended  to 
me,  and  pressed  it  with  unusual  earnestness.  It  was  nearest  her 
heart,  poor  woman,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  seen  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  it  melted  me  almost  to  a 
woman  the  moment  I  beheld  them  starting. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  all  foolishness  to  think  as  I  do  !"  she  at  length 
said,  wiping  her  eyes,  "  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  not  been  be- 
hind there  yet,"  she  went  on,  pointing  at  the  little  counter.  "  I 
tried  to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  it,  but  I  couldn't,  and  so  Obadiah 
and  the  carpenter  arranged  the  things  as  you  sec.  It  cost  me  a 
terrible  pain  to  do  what  I  have  done,  and  nothing  but  the  helpless 
condition  of  my  poor  brother  should  have  induced  me  to  do  it !" 

I  looked  into  her  face  searchingly.  There  was  a  sudden  flash 
of  insanity  in  her  eye  just  then. 

"  Yes !"  said  she,  observing  my  look  of  alarm,  and  pointing  to 
her  breast,  "  I  had  a  demon  to  struggle  against,  it  is  true,  but  I 
have  triumphed  this  time  ;  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  I  may,  or  not, 
again!"  And  without  saying  more,  she  drew  a  vial  of  laudanum 
from  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  handing  it  to  me,  requested  me  to 
keep  it,  and  say  nothing,  as  there  would  be  little  danger  now,  the 
temptation  having  almost  subsided,  and  the  means  being  beyond 
her  reach. 

Just  then  wc  were  aroused  by  the  postman's  rap  at  the  door, 
and  the  next  moment  we  heard  him  inquire  for  Obadiah  Crum- 
ples. Obadiah  who  had  just  arisen  after  a  careful  examination  of 
his  great  model,  and  hearing  his  name  called,  ambled  to  the  door. 
In  a  moment  he  returned,  holding  up  a  letter.  "  I  think  it  must 
be  from  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  some  nnfortnnate  prince  in  exile !" 
said  Obadiah,  handing  the  letter  to  Deborah  wilh  a  great  flourish. 
It  was  sealed  with  black  wax,  and  Deborah  opened  it  with  a  trem- 
bling hand.  She  gave  it  a  quick,  painful  perusal,  and  then  hand- 
ing the  letter  to  me,  turned  to  her  brother  and  said,  "  Obadiah, 
your  brother  Stephen  is  dead  !  You  remember — yon  cannot  have 
forgotten  Stephen  V  she  said,  noticing  his  vacant  look,  whilo  a 
bewildered  shadow  crept  over  her  own  face. 

"<),  I  remember  now!"  said  Obadiah,  looking  up  innocently 
into  her  face  from  his  low  6tool  near  his  favorite  model ;  "  he  went 
out  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  act  as  prime  minister  !  I  remem- 
ber; yes,  yes !  I  suppose  he  has  made  me  an  emperor  and  you  a 
countess.  He  couldn't  confer  quite  all  his  honors,  you  know;  it 
isn't  the  fashion  ;  besides  he  must  leave  a  principality  each  to  his 
four  sons  ;  or  hasn't  he  got  any,  did  yon  say  V 

I  was  busily  engaged  with  the  letter,  and  did  not  notice  Debo- 
rah's reply,  if  she  made  any,  but  I  dare  say  she  did  not. 

The  letter  was  dated  at  Havana,  and  came  from  her  brother's 
executor.  It  merely  announced  the  date  of  his  death,  and  stated 
that  by  his  will  ho  had  bequeathed  them  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  each,  which  might  be  immediately  remitted  to  them  on 
making  out  and  sending  to  his  attorney  the  necessary  credentials. 

I  endeavored  to  make  Obadiah  comprehend  that  he  had  become 
suddenly  rich,  but  he  insisted  in  the  most  peremptory  manner  that 
he  had  always  been  so,  only  that  his  exchequer  had  sometimes  run 
a  little  low,  which,  with  an  heir  to  his  brother's  dukedom,  was 
only  a  trifling  affair  after  all. 

At'teralittle  while,  I  assisted  Deborah  to  remove  the  knick-knacks 
from  the  bow- window ;  and  in  three  days  afterwards  the  door  was 
boarded  up,  the  little  counter  and  shelves  knocked  to  pieces  for 
kindling  wood,  and  the  old  room  soon  grew  to  be  as  sombre  and 
deserted  as  ever. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
NOT    ALL     FOR     FAME. 

bt  rsEDKRici  j.  carat. 

Believe  me — 'tis  not  all  Tor  f.tms 

The  poet  weaves  his  rhyme. 
Cut.  though  he  may.  a  deathless  name 

Upon  the  arch  of  time. 
A  tear  will  touch  his  tender  soul — 

A  smile  will  thrill  ltd  strings, 
And  wake  a  song  with  their  control, 

Which  not  to  fomc  he  sings. 

0.  judge  him  not — thou  ne'er  canst  know 

How  many  human  tears, 
Since  he  has  sung,  hare  ceased  their  flow 

Alotig  earth's  vale  of  years. 
How  many  spirits  he  has  soothed 

In  the  last  hour's  farewell— 
How  many  pathways  he  has  smoothed 

Angels  alone  shall  tall. 

Many  there  are  whose  songs  in  vain 

Seem  from  their  sweot  harps  given ; 
Who.  when  this  life  Is  o'er,  shall  gain 

A  fadeless  crown  in  heaven. 
O,  never  may  thoy  feel  the  gales 

That  fan  ambition's  flume ; 
Or  court  the  wo  of  him  v.  ho  sails 

Along  the  tide  of  fame. 


(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MY"  FIRST  TEMPTATION. 

THE    STORY   OF   A   CLASSMATE. 

BT    HORACE    11.  STANIFOKD. 

At  nn  early  age  I  lost  my  father,  and  as  ho  left  us  with  but  little. 
of  this  world's  goods,  it  soon  became  necessary  that  I  should  find 
some  employment.  I  was  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  not 
-tout  or  strong,  but  yet  with  a  will  to  do  anything  that  could 
be  found  for  me  to  do.  At  length  my  mother  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  carpenter  by  the  name  of  Morris,  and  I  was  taken 
into  his  shop  as  an  apprentice.  With  him  I  remained  two  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  became  so  worn  down  by  the  hard 
work  imposed  upon  me,  that  my  mother  resolved  I  should  remain 
there  no  longer.  My  sister  Lucy,  who  was  two  years  older 
than  myself,  had  long  detected  my  failing  strength — nnd  it  was 
mainly  through  her  efforts  that  I  was  removed  from  the  place,  for 
I  should  never  have  complained. 

I  was  now  fifteen — tall,  slim  and  pale,  and  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  stand  any  sort  of  work  which  taxed  my  physical  strength  to 
any  great  extent.  But  fortune  favored  me.  A  Mr.  Joseph  Ever- 
ed,  who  kept  a  dry  goods  store  near  by,  was  in  want  of  a  salesman, 
and  through  my  sister's  influence  I  obtained  the  place.  Mr.  Evcr- 
ed  had  a  daughter  Julia,  just  about  my  own  age,  who  was  very 
intimate  with  Lucy,  and  it  was  by  her  intercessions  with  her  father 
that  Lucy  gained  her  point. 

I  was  duly  installed  into  my  place,  and  I  was  soon  happy  and 
contented,  for  my  employer  was  kind,  and  an  intimacy  sprang  up 
between  myself  and  Julia,  which  afforded  me  a  purer  bliss  than  I 
had  ever  before  experienced.  Thus  matters  passed  on  for  a  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  my  health  was  restored,  and  I  had  so 
far  gained  upon  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Evcred  that  ho  now  trusted 
me  with  some  of  his  most  particular  business.  Only  one  thing 
troubled  me.  I  was  not  receiving  such  wages  as  I  fancied  my 
services  entitled  me  to.  In  fact,  I  was  in  debt.  I  had  purchased 
a  suit  of  clothes  of  a  tailor  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  owing 
for  them.  The  tailor  wanted  his  money,  and  I  had  promised  him 
he  should  have  it  at  a  certain  time ;  but  that  time  came  and  passed, 
and  I  could  not  pay  him.  He  threatened,  and  I  promised  anew. 
O,  how  many  times  I  wished  that  I  had  never  bought  those 
clothes.  I  could  have  got  along  without  them,  and  I  resolved  that 
never  again  would  I  buy  anything  which  I  could  not  pay  for  upon 
the  spot.     But  that  did  not  help  this  case. 

One  evening  I  sat  alone  in  the  store.  It  was  Saturday  evening, 
and  the  day  had  been  a  busy  one.  We  had  sold  a  great  quantity 
of  goods,  and  the  money-drawer  was  well  filled.  Slowly  a  demon 
arose  before  me,  and  began  to  advise  me.  He  pointed  to  the 
money-drawer,  and  whispered,  "  There  are  the  means  for  paying 
your  debt !"  I  knew  that  Mr.  Evered  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  money  there,  for  he  knew  not  how  much  I  had  sold. 
I  could  take  even  fifty  dollars,  and  he  might  never  miss  it,  for  I 
had  sold  a  great  quantity  of  stuff"  which  he  had  no  account  of.  I 
had  promised  the  tailor  that  he  should  have  the  money  that  very 
night,  and  I  had  planned  to  get  Mr.  Evered  to  advance  me  the 
necessary  sum.  I  had  not  been  spending  money  foolishly,  but  from 
my  poor  pittance  I  supported  my  mother,  and  that  ate  it  all  up. 

For  a  long  while  I  sat  and  looked  upon  that  drawer,  and  all  the 
while  the  tempter  was  persuading  me.  I  knew  that  young  clerks 
often  did  such  things,  and  that  sometimes  necessity  compelled 
them  to  it — at  least,  so  I  then  thought.  How  could  I  meet  my 
creditor  again  without  the  money  '.  I  could  not,  and  at  length  I 
resolved  that  I  would  not.  I  arose  and  went  to  the  drawer.  I 
opened  it,  and  saw  the  bank  notes  which  had  been  fairly  jammed 
in  there.  I  counted  out  twenty  dollars  I  My  hands  trembled, 
and  my  heart  beat  quickly.  I  thrust  the  notes  into  my  pocket, 
and  then  hastened  back  to  my  scat,  and  ere  long  afterwards  my 
employer  entered. 

"  Well,  Charles,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  we'll  shut  up  now." 
I  arose  and  went  out  and  put  up  the  shutters,  and  when  I  came 
back,  I  found  Evered  engaged  in  counting  tho  money.     As  I  ap- 


proached him,  he  eyed  me  with  a  sharp,  searching  look,  and  I 
trembled  like  an  a 

"  What  nils  you  '"  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  I  answered,  trying  to  compose  myself. 
"But  there   must  be  something  the  matter,"  he  resumed,  "for 
you  look  as  pale  as  a  ghost." 
"  I  am  tired,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  well,  you  have  worked  hard  to  day,  and  you  may  go. 
I'll  attend  to  the  iest." 

With  a  desperate  endeavor  to  compose  myself,  I  thanked  him 
for  lis  kindness,  and  then  seized  my  hat  and  left  tin'  store.  The 
fresh  air  revived  me  somewhat,  aud  I  harried  on  to  the  tailor's.  1 
paid  my  bill,  and  for  a  moment  my  heart  was  lighter;  but  it  was 
only  for  the  moment.  When  I  reached  tho  street  again,  the 
thought  of  what  I  had  done  came  upon  me  with  a  whelming  force, 
and  I  was  miserable.  When  1  reached  i  o  ne  1  professed  to  be 
sick,  and  retired  at  once.  But  my  mother,  sick  and  weak  herself, 
came  up  to  my  bed  and  wanted  to  fix  me  some  medicine.  She 
gave  me  a  simple  preparation,  drew  up  the  clothes  snugly  about 
me,  and  having  kissed  me,  she  said  . 

"  Be  careful,  Charles,  for  'twould  be  painful  indeed  to  have  you 
sick.     God  keep  and  bless  you.     Good  night." 

( l,  how  those  last  words  rung  in  my  ears.  What  would  my 
mother  say — how  would  she  feel — if  she  knew  that  her  son  was  a 
— tluefl  It  was  a  long  while  before  I  could  give  the  word  shape 
and  form,  but  it  came  at  last.  I  could  not  keep  it  back.  Thirf! 
thief!  raug  in  my  soul  till  an  agony  was  upon  me  so  intense  that 
all  other  conceptions  of  pain  were  as  nothing.  The  night  passed 
away  in  sleepless,  phantom  -making  restlessness;  and  when  the 
morning  came,  I  arose  and  walked  out  before  my  mother  or  sister 
was  up.  I  did  not  reiuni  until  breakfast  was  ready,  and  then  I 
had  so  far  overcome  all  outward  signs  of  my  distress,  that  little 
remark  was  made  upon  it.  But  the  worm  was  gnawing  at  my 
heart. 

That  forenoon  I  went  with  my  sister  to  meeting,  and  as  I  en- 
tered the  little  church,  I  met  the  gaze  of  Mr.  Evered  He  watched 
me  sharply,  and  I  saw  marks  of  pain  upon  his  face.  After  tho 
services  were  over,  I  saw  him  in  conversation  with  the  tailor.  I 
noticed  how  earnestly  they  spoke — and  once  I  saw  tho  tailor  point 
his  finger  towards  me.  '  I  felt  sure,  then,  that  all  was  discovered  ! 

"For  mercy's  sake,  Charles,  what  is  the  matter]"  cried  Lucy, 
as  she  caught  my  arm. 

"  He's  faint !  he's  faint !"  I  heard  a  low,  tremulous  voice  say ; 
and  on  turning,  I  saw  Julia  Evered.  She  was  frightened — and 
at  that  moment  came  the  conviction  that  she  loved  me.  But  that 
other  thought  came  with  it ;  and  then  I  knew  she  would  ere  long 
despise  me  I 

Sick  and  faint  I  hurried  away,  and  to  all  the  anxious  inquiries 
of  Lucy  I  only  replied  that  1  was  not  well.  O,  how  miserable  I 
felt,  for  I  knew  that  my  employer  had  detected  tho  theft.  His 
gaze  at  me  in  the  church  was  proof  enough  ;  but  his  conversation 
with  tho  tailor  made  it  doubly  sure.  That  afternoon  I  dared  not 
go  to  church,  and  my  mother  worried  over  me.  If  she  would 
only  have  let  me  alone,  I  might  have  been  less  miserable  ;  but  she 
clung  close  to  me,  and  I  had  to  lie  to  her — the  first  falsehood  I 
ever  spoke  to  that  noble  woman  I 

Another  night  of  restless  agony,  and  then  I  came  to  the  severest 
part  of  all.  I  must  meet  my  employer !  It  was  late  when  I  de- 
scended to  the  kitchen,  and  I  found  my  mother  as  pale  and  death- 
ly as  death  itself.  For  the  moment  I  forgot  my  own  pain,  and 
hastened  to  her  side.  She  gazed  up  into  my  face  with  such  a 
look  as  I  hope  I  may  never  see  again. 

"Don't  ask  me  any  quesitons,  Charles,"  she  said,  "but  go  at 
once  to  the  store.     Mr.  Evered  wants  you  immediately." 

I  could  not  ask  a  question — I  could  not  speak.  Without  break- 
fast— without  waiting  to  see  Lucy — I  started  from  the  house. 
People  whom  I  met  gazed  at  mc  sharply,  and  once  I  heard  the 
word  thief  pronounced  !  O,  Evcred  had  told  the  story  of  my 
crime  !  How  could  he  ? — No,  no,  'twas  the  tailor  who  had  told  it, 
for  my  employer  would  never  have  done  it.  Yet  it  was  known. 
I  stopped,  and  suddenly  the  thought  of  flight  occurred  to  me. 
Why  had  I  not  thought  of  it  before  ?  Why  should  I  stay  longer 
where  shame,  and  shame  only,  could  be  mine  ?  I  turned  to  flee, 
and  just  then  my  sister  came  rushing  after  me,  with  her  hair  float- 
ing wildly  in  the  morning  air,  and  her  face  pale  as  death. 

"  O,  Charles,"  she  uttered,  "  come  with  me  at  once !  Come, 
come,  our  mother  is  dying!" 

My  sister  seized  my  hand,  and  by  main  force  dragged  mc  away. 
I  reached  my  home,  I  knew  not  how,  for  my  reason  had  almost 
left  me.  Into  the  little  bed-room  Lucy  dragged  me,  and  there  lay 
my  mother  stark  and  cold. 

" O,  Charles,  you  have  killed  her!"  sobbed  my  sister,  as  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  bed.     "  She  could  not  stand  your  disgrace  I" 

( Ine  moment  I  gazed  upon  that  cold,  pale  form,  and  then  a 
wild,  unearthly  cry  broke  from  my  lips.  I  plunged  madly  forward 
upon  the  bed — 

"Charles!  Charles!" 

I  started  up.  I  felt  a  heavy  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  again 
my  name  was  called. 

"  What  is  the  matter  !  Come,  rouse  up.  For  mercy's  sake, 
what  ails  you?" 

It  was  Mr.  Evered  who  spoke.  1  was  still  sitting  upon  the 
stool  beliind  the  counter,  but  my  head  bad  fallen  forward  upon  a 
pile  of  goods  that  lay  heaped  up  before  mc.  Instinctively  I  cast 
my  eyes  upon  the  money -drawer,  and  slowly  the  truth  worked  its 
way  to  my  mind.  A  cold,  clammy  sweat  was  upon  my  brow,  a 
pain  in  my  limbs,  and  I  trembled  like  an  aspen. 

"  What  ails  you,  Charles  '."  Mr.  Evcred  kindly  asked. 

"My  soul — such  a  dream!"  I  involuntarily  ga«pcd. 

"  Well,  well — if  it's  nothing  worse  than  that  I  am  glad.     But 


come,  I  want  to  have  a  few  words  of  conversation  with  you  before 
you  go." 

I  was  fully  (-.roused  now.  I  looked  al  the  money  drawer,  though 
many  times  ere  I  could  fully  realize  that  I  was  safe.  The  tempter 
had  come,  but  an  angel  had  met  and  beaten  him  away.  The  doors 
and  shutters  were  closed,  and  then  my  employer  sat  down  by  my 
side. 

'Well,  Charles,"  be  commenced,  "Julia  has  been  telling  mo 
this  afternoon  that  you  wholly  support  your  mother." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  tremblingly  answered.  "  My  sister  thus  far  has 
only  been  able  to  support  herself,  and  the  rest  all  comes  on  mc." 

"  But  how  do  you  get  along?  Surely,  your  salary  here  is  not 
sufficient." 

"  It  has  been  sufficient,  sir,  to  find  us  in  food  and  fuel.     For 

for  clothing — I  have — " 

"  Hun  in  debt, eh  >." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  will  never  do  it  again.  I  will  go  ragged,  if 
need  be,  but  I  will  not  run  in  debt." 

"  Right-— right,  my  boy  !  But  we  will  fix  that  all  right  now.  I 
have  been  thinking  for  some  time  of  increasing  your  pay,  and  I 
will  do  so  now — not  only  so,  but  I  must  put  it  bnck  to  when  I 
first  thought  of  it,  and  that  was  three  months  ago.     Let's  see." 

He  turned  to  the  desk,  as  he  spoke,  and  made  a  few  figures  on 
a  piece  of  paper. 

"  Three  dollars  a  week  for  thirteen  weeks  would  be  thirty-nine 
dollars,"  he  said.     "  Will  that  square  you  up '!" 

"  O,  yes,  sir,  and  more,  more,  too  I" 

"  Then  you  shall  have  that,  and  hereafter  you  shall  have  that 
amount  over  each  quarter." 

He  said  something  more  about  making  mc  his  head  clerk  at 
some  time,  but  I  did  not  fully  understand  him.  I  received  the 
money,  paid  the  tailor,  and  when  I  had  reached  my  home,  I  had 
become  calm  and  happy.  I  told  my  mother  and  Lucy  of  my  good 
fortune,  and  they  wept  for  joy. 

Yet  I  could  not  help  shuddering  fearfully  whenever  1  thought  of 
that  terrible  vision  which  came  upon  mc  while  the  tempter  was 
with  me.     But — let  mc  say  it  again — 'twas  an  angel's  visit. 

Years  have  passed  away  since  that  time.  Mr.  Evered  is  an  old 
man — ray  children  arc  his  grandchildren  ;  and  the  store  that  was 
once  bis  is  now  half  mine.  He  has  retired,  and  the  other  half  of 
the  extensive  business  belongs  lo  Lucy's  husband.  My  mother 
still  lives,  and,  thank  God, can  \ct  bless  her  son  that  he  has  never 
yet  called  one  drop  of  sorrow  to  her  life-cup. 


SHAKSPEARE  AND  THE  RIIiLE. 

The  following  curious  parallel  will  be  found  interesting  : 

Bible. — The  apostle  says :  But  though  I  be  rude  in  speech. — 
2  Cor.  xi.  6. 

Othello — Rude  am  I  in  speech. 

Bible. — Consume  fhine  eyes  and  to  grieve  thine  hcait — 1  Sam- 
uel ii.  33. 

Macbeth. — Show  his  eyes  and  grieve  his  heart. 

Bible. —  Thou  hast  brought  me  unto  the  dust  of  death. — Psal. 

Macbeth. — Lighted  fools  the  way  to  dusty  death. 

Bible. — Look  not  upon  mc,  because  I  am  black,  because  the 
sun  hath  looked  upon  me. — Sol.  Song  i.  r>. 

Merchant  of  Venice. — Mistake  me  not  for  my  complexion  ;  its 
shadowy  livery  of  the  burning  sun. 

Bible. — I  smote  him,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard  and  smote  him, 
and  slew  him. — 1  Sam.  xvii.  35.^ 

Othello. — I  took  him  by  tho  mi-oat,  the  circumcised  dog,  and 
smote  him. 

Bible. — Opened  Job  his  mouth  and  cursed  his  day ;  let  it  not  be 
joined  unto  the  days  of  the  year,  let  it  not  come  into  tho  number 
of  the  months. — Job  iii.  I,  6. 

Macbeth. — May  this  accursed  hour  stand,  ay,  accursed  in  the 
calendar. 

Bible. — What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  For  thou 
hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  thou  hast  crowned  him 
with  glory  and  honor.  Thou  modest  him  to  have  dominion  over 
the  works  of  thy  hands. — Psal.  viii.  4,  ">,  fi. 

Hamlet. — What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in  reason, 
how  infinite  in  faculties!  In  form  and  moving,  how  express  and 
admirable  !  In  action,  how  like  an  angel !  In  apprehension,  how 
like  a  God  !     The  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals. 

Bible. — Nicanor  lay  dead  in  his  harness. 

Macbeth. — We  will  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

Nao  York  Day  Boole. 

NAPLES  AND  ITS  RULERS. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  a  stranger  in  Naples  would  at 
present  be  deceived  as  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  country.  Wher- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  the  king  in  the  pres- 
ence of  tho  Director  of  Police,  he  becomes  greatly  irritated,  and 
even  has  recourse  to  blows,  unless  the  epithet  of  "Assoluiocd 
unico  Padrone  "  (absolute  and  only  mastei )  be  added.  As  a  caso 
in  point,  an  individual  painter,  by  name  Francesco,  under  the  per- 
suasion that  he  would  be  executing  a  work  acceptable  to  royaltv, 
made  a  drawing  of  the  celebrated  marine  machine,  which  was  il- 
luminated on  the  30th  of  May  It  had  two  figures,  one  of  tho 
Immacolata,  another  of  Fcrdinando  II.,  each  with  two  inscriptions. 
Now,  it  happened  that  on  one  side  was  inscribed  "  Viva  Maria  Im- 
macolata, and  Viva  Fcrdinando  II.;"  on  the  other,  "  Viva  il  dob- 
tro  unico  cd  assoluto  Padrone,"  etc.  As  the  painter  represented 
that  side  of  the  machine  on  which  the  former  inscriptions  were 
written,  those  only  were  given  :  whilst  the  latter  inscriptions  wero 
omitted.  The  picture  was  then  presented  to  his  majesty,  who 
condescended  to  accept  it.  Immediately  afterwards  the  painter 
was  summoned  before  the  Director  of  Police,  who  questioned  him 
as  to  the  motives  of  his  preference  for  the  first  inscriptions,  and 
without  waiting  for  his  answer,  fell  upon  and  beat  him  in  tho 
offices  of  the  ministry.  He  was  afterwards  imprisoned,  and  happy 
for  him  was  it  that  he  had  such  a  Macanus  as  the  Prince  Scbasti- 
ano,  brother-in-law  of  the  king,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
liberated. — Ijoadon  A'< »  s. 


Those  who,  in  the  common  course  of  the  world,  will  call  them- 
selves your  friends,  or  whom,  according  to  the  common  notions  of 
friendship,  you  may  probably  think  such,  will  never  tell  you  of 
your  faults,  still  less  of  your  weaknesses.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
more  desirous  to  make  you  their  friend  than  to  prove  tlumselvcs 
yours,  they  will  flatter  both,  and,  in  truth,  not  be  sorry  for  either. 
—  VhtsUiJidd. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  T.  BUCKINGHAM. 

We  present  herewith  a  portrait  of  Hon.  Joseph  T. 
Buckingham,   for  many  years   in   the   front  rank   of 
American  journalists,  but  now  living  in  retirement  in 
this  vicinity,  enjoying  a  reputation  won  entirely  by  his 
own  exertions.    Joseph  T.  Buckingham  was  born  at 
Windham,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1779.     His  father 
was  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  and  made  great  pecuni- 
ary sacrifices  to  advance  the  cause  of  national  indepen- 
dence, so  that  when  he  died  (in   1783)  his  family  were 
left  in  destitute   circumstances.     The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  placed  in  the  family  of  a  respectable  farmer, 
to  which  his  services  were  engaged  until  the  age  of  six- 
teen.    He  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  perused  with 
avidity  all  the  books  within  his  reach.     He  tells  us  in 
his  "  Personal  Memoirs,"  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  had 
read  the  Bible  through  a  dozen  times  before  he  was  six- 
teen years  old ;  and  he  says,  "  if  I  deserve  a  tithe  of 
the  credit  which  some  of  my  too  partial  friends  have 
bestowed  upon  some  of  my  productions,  I  attribute  it, 
in   a  great  measure,  to  my  early  familiarity  with  the 
language,  style,  and  phraseology  of  the  Bible."     In  the 
year  1793,  a  visit  to  the  Phcnix  printing-office  in  Wind- 
ham produced  such  an  impression  on  young  Bucking- 
ham that  he  resolved  to  be  a  printer.     During  the  pe- 
riod of  his  agricultural  service,  he  received  a  little,  and 
but  very  little,  schooling ;  but  a  few  books,  which  be 
procured  with   difficulty,   were  carefully  studied   and 
thoroughly  mastered.     Some  of  them  were  standard 
English  classics,  and  of  course  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  pure  and  vigorous  style  which  characterized  even 
the  early  efforts  of  our  journalist.  On  the  5th  of  March, 
1795,  he  commenced  his  career  as  an  apprentice,  in  the 
office  of  David  Carlisle,  at  Walpolc,  N.  H.     We  next 
find  him  continuing  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of 
Thomas  Dickman,  publisher  of  the  Greenfield  Gazette, 
at  Greenfield,   Massachusetts.     After  various   vicissi- 
tudes, he  made  his  way  to  Boston,  arriving  February  8, 
1800,  and  immediately  found  employment  in  the  office 
of  Manning  &  Loring,  then  the  principal  book-printers 
of  the  town.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1806,  while 
carrying  on  the  printing  business  for  Thomas  &  An- 
drews, Mr.  Buckingham  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  small  monthly  magazine,  called  the  "  Polyanthos." 
This  work  was  continued  for  twenty  months,  then  sus- 
pended, and  afterward  resumed.     It  was  illustrated  by 
the  best  portraits  that  could  then  be  procured  of  the 
prominent  characters  of  the  day — actors,  divines,  states- 
men,  and  generals.     Mr.  Buckingham  wrote   all  the 
theatrical  criticisms — some  of  which  were  severe  and 
caustic.     "  Mr.  Poc,"  he  says, — "  the  father  of  the  late 
Edgar  A.  Poe, — took  offence  at  a  remark  on  his  wife's  acting, 
and  called  at  my  house  to  chastise  my  impertinence,  but  went 
away  without  effecting  his  purpose.     Both  he  and  his  wife  were 
performers  of  considerable  merit,  but  somewhat  vain  of  their  per- 
sonal accomplishments."     In   1809,  Mr.  Buckingham  started  a 
weekly  paper  of  sixteen  pages,  8vo.,  called  the  "Ordeal,"  Mr. 
Benjamin  Pollard  being  the  responsible  editor ;  it  lived  only  six 
months,  however.     The  "  Comet,"  in  1814,  was  another  of  Mr. 
Buckingham's  publishing  experiments.     In  1817  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  tho  "  New  England  Galaxy  and  Masonic  Mag- 
azine."    Of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  the  outset  we  find 
the  f  blowing  notice  in  his  "Personal  Memoirs:"     "A  wife  and 
six  children  (the  eldest  about  eleven  years  old)  had  no  other  re- 
source than  my  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  clothing,  a  house  for 
shelt.-r,  and  the  means  of  education.     I  had  not  a  dollar  where- 
with to  procure  a  printing  apparatus,  ink,  paper,  etc.    Everything 


JOSEPH   T.   BUCKINGHAM. 


was  to  be  got  (it  got  at  all)  on  credit,  and  of  that  I  had  none, 
except  what  a  few  friends  gave  me  for  industry  and  perseverance. 
A  fount  of  second-hand  types  was  bought  of  John  Elliot,  a  prin- 
ter, son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elliot ;  and  an  old  press  from  some  one 
(not  a  printer),  whose  name  is  forgotten,  who  took  my  note  for 
one  hundred  dollars,  payable  in  ninety  days,  and  a  mortgage  on 
the  press,  as  collateral  security."  Mr.  Buckingham's  own  energy 
and  talent,  and  a  long  list  of  able  contributors,  gave  a  character 
to  the  new  enterprise,  which  commanded  general  attention.  The 
paper  was  bold,  vigorous,  spicy  and  readable.  Social  abuses, 
immoralities,  quackeries,  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  humbug  of  every 
kind,  were  attacked  with  a  keenness  and  power  of  sarcasm  and 
invective,  rarely  equalled.  Some  of  the  parties  served  up  in  the 
Galaxy  threatened  the  publisher  with  personal  chastisement,  oth- 
ers manifested  their  resentment  by  addressing  him  anonymous 
letters,  "  the  usual  weapons  of  blockheads  and  cowards,"  as  he 


iustly  remarks ;  but  neither  open  nor  covert  threat  ever 
induced  him  to  swerve  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  course 
he  had  marked  out.  He  was  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion sued  for  libel,  the  plaintiff  relying  on  the  common 
law  doctrine,  "the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  tho 
libel,"  and  the  manner  in  which  he  stood  up  against  his 
adversaries  and  contended  for  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
is  not  the  least  among  his  many  laurels.  In  1820,  the 
latter  part  of  the  title  of  the  paper  was  dropped,  and  it 
was  continued  as  the  "  New  England  Galaxy,"  alone. 
Not  only  were  the  original  articles  in  the  Galaxy,  edi- 
torials, paragraphs,  romantic  and  humorous  stories  and 
sketches,  and  poetry  excellent,  but  an  additional  attrac- 
tion was  given  it  by  the  choice  selections  made  from  the 
rich  field  of  European  periodical  literature,  at  that  time 
quite  inaccessible  to  the  mass.  We  have  recently  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  a  file  of  the  Galaxy,  and  on  that 
occasion,  our  early  impression  of  its  sterling  value  was 
renewed.  On  the  2d  day  of  March,  1824,  appeared 
the  first  number  of  a  daily  paper,  established  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Boston  Cou- 
rier." It  was  conducted  with  vigor  and  ability,  and 
almost  immediately  took  high  rank  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing political  aud  news-journals  of  the  day.  It  con- 
tinued the  property  of  Mr.  Buckingham  until  1848, 
when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it.  In  1831  he 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  "  New  England  Maga- 
zine," a  work  projected  by  his  son,  the  lamented  Edwin 
Buckingham,  a  young  gentleman  of  first  rate  ability 
and  of  the  fairest  promise,  who  died  on  returning  from 
a  voyage  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three.  Mr.  Buckingham  relin- 
quished the  magazine  soon  after  his  son's  death.  The 
magazine  was  filled  with  excellent  matter,  contributed 
by  some  of  the  very  best  writers  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Buckingham  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  in  1810,  and  has 
served  it  as  secretary,  trustee,  vice  president  and  presi- 
dent. He,  also,  for  ten  years  filled  tho  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association.  He 
was  for  two  years  president  of  the  Middlesex  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  delivered  the  anniversary  address  of 
1845.  He  has  represented  both  Boston  and  Cambridge 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  was  senator  for 
Middlesex  for  four  years.  The  brief  sketch  we  have 
given  of  his  career  shows  that  he  has  led  an  active  and 
useful  life  ;  and  that  he  has  shown  himself  enterprising, 
resolute,  independent  and  fearless. 

NATAL  ACADEMY,  ANNAPOLIS. 

The  engraving  below  is  an  accurate  view  of  the 
American  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  It  is  located 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city.  The  tranquil  river  in  the 
foreground  is  the  Severn.  The  circular  building,  surmounted  by 
a  flag  staff,  is  the  old  military  fort,  now  forming  the  gun-battery 
and  fencing-rooms.  To  the  right  is  the  riverfront;  to  the  left, 
part  of  the  recitation  hall,  the  captain's  house,  and  the  row  of 
professors'  houses.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  government-house 
and  hospital  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  professors'  houses. 
Previously  to  1845  tho  naval  academy  was  a  military  post,  called 
Fort  Severn,  but  in  tho  year  mentioned  it  was  transferred  to  the 
navy,  and  in  1850  was  organized  on  its  present  footing.  The  in- 
tention is  to  render  the  institution  as  valuable  to  the  sea  service  as 
West  Point  has  been  rendered  to  the  land  service,  and  to  afford 
the  midshipmen,  who  are  there  trained,  a  thorough  professional 
education,  combined  with  those  accomplishments  which  make  the 
gentleman  and  man  of  tho  world. 


NAVAL  ACADEMY  AT  ANNAPOLIS,  MARYLAND. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

THB  CHEAPEST   WEEKLY   PAPER  IN    THE   WORLD. 

MATURLN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

FRANCIS  A.  DUR1VAGE,  Assistant  Editob. 


THE  PLANS  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

The  plans  of  the  allied  forces  look  to  a  complete  occupancy  of 
the  whole  peninsula.  Wo  shall  probably  by  the  time  this  sheet  is 
passing  through  the  press,  learn  the  result  of  a  formidable  expedi- 
tion known  to  have  proceeded  against  Odessa,  the  granary  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  also  the  fate  of  Perekop,  tho  key  of  the  Crimea, 
equally  menaced  by  the  allied  forces.  If  these  attempts  have  suc- 
ceeded, they  would  have  within  striking  distance,  Nicolaieff,  with 
its  dockyards,  believed  by  the  Russians  to  be  another  Sebastopol, 
and  situated  about  thirty  leagues  from  Odessa,  and  forty  five  from 
Perekop.  Nicolaieff  would  thus  bo  between  two  fires,  and  menaced 
from  the  north  and  south.  Yet  we  need  not  look  for  thrilling 
news  at  every  foreign  arrival.  A  campaign  is  not  made  up  of 
battles.  The  tiger  watches,  and  crouches,  and  waits,  and  slowly 
feels  his  ground  before  he  makes  a  spring;  and  an  army  must  en- 
trench itself,  wait  for  the  slow  accumulation  of  trains  and  ammu- 
nition, and  thoroughly  organize  its  supplies,  before  it  can  accom- 
plish brilliant  feats  of  arms.  But  the  allies  havo  much  work  to  do 
before  them,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  winter  must  teach  them 
both  caution  and  promptitude,  sure  preparation  and  decisive  action, 
it  they  would  avoid  months  of  suffering  and  dreary  inactivity. 


Tribute  of  Respect. — The  members  of  that  brilliant  corps, 
the  Independent  Company  of  Cadets,  have  subscribed  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  dollars  for  tho  purpose  of  erecting  a  handsome  monu- 
ment in  Mount  Auburn  to  their  lamented  friend  and  comrade, 
Lieut.  Amory,  son  of  their  commander.  Lieut.  Amory  was  a 
noble  young  man,  and  universally  beloved. 


The  Boston  Museum. — We  unhesitatingly  declare  this  to  be 
a  model  place  of  amusement.  Its  plays  are  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  unobjectionable  character,  and  its  stores  of  curiosities  un- 
equalled on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Kimball  richly  merits 
the  extraordinary  success  which  has  crowned  his  liberal  manage- 
ment. 


_^-».»— ►- 


Enterprise. — A  rogue  in  New  York  lately  ran  away  with  two 
frame  dwelling-houses  from  Thompson  Street,  and  a  gentleman  in 
Harlem  had  most  of  his  land  stolen  and  carted  away  by  rogues. 
Wealth  does  indeed  "  take  itself  wings,"  when  houses  and  lands 
are  run  away  with. 

The  Beard  Movement. — Many  of  tho  clergy  cultivate  whis- 
kers, imperials  and  goatees.  We  shall  see  them  wearing  the 
moustache  next,  in  spite  of  brother  Chapin. 


SPLINTERS. 


....   Sixty  Scotch  girls  lately  arrived  here,  imported  to  work 
in  our  factories.     They  are  all  tidy,  bonnie  lassies. 

The  New  York  State  loan  of  $1,250,000  has  been  taken 

np  at  a  premium  from  IS  1-2  to  19  per  cent. 

....  There  have  been  recently  large  arrivals  of  immigrants  at 
New  York,  but  of  a  good  class,  and  bringing  large  sums  of  money. 

....   The  whole  amount  of  taxable  property  in  Philadelphia  is 
estimated  by  the  city  commissioners  at  $162,734,352. 

....  Everybody  in  Iowa  has  been  building  corn  cribs  this  year. 
The  supply  of  corn  is  enormous — speed  the  plough ! 

....  If  you  love  others  they  will  love  you.    Few  are  cross- 
grained  enough  to  be  proof  against  pure  good  will. 

The  greatest  waste  of  timo  is  to  attempt  to  display  quali- 
ties you  do  not  possess.     Remember  the  frog  and  ox  in  vEsop. 

Five  thousand  ladies  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  spend 

ten  millions  a  year  on  their  dress.     Vanity  of  vanities  ! 

....  Dr.  Kane's  fortune  is  made  as  a  lecturer.     What  a  treat 
to  hear  the  account  of  the  Arctic  regions  from  his  lips  I 

....   The  Cambridge  Omnibus  Company  have  sold  their  lino 
of  omnibuses  to  the  Union  Railroad  Company. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  monument  commemorative  of  the 

Pilgrims'  landing  will  be  laid  at  Plymouth,  August  1,  1856. 

....  A  New  York  artist  has  discovered  a  way  ot  turning  plas- 
ter of  Paris  to  marble.     He  will  turn  his  marble  to  gold. 

....   The  scientific  men  at  Paris  undertake  to  tell  tho  progress 
of  the  war  by  the  barometer.     Rather  doubtful. 

....  In  Spotsylvania  County,  Va.,  land  has  been  sold  lately  at 
thirty  cents  an  acre.    A  large  farm  would  cost  thirty  dollars. 

....  There  is  an  arsenic  spring  in   California.     A  colony  of 
suicides  are  about  settling  on  its  banks. 

....  A  human  footprint  has  been  found  in  a  quarry  in  Maine 
at  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  in  the  rock. 

....  The  New  England  industrial  exhibition  of  mechanical  and 
decorative  art,  in  this  city,  was  interesting  and  successful. 

....  Boston  harbor  has  been  lately  swarmed  with  excellent  and 
good-sized  lobsters.     Good  eating. 

....  Harriet  Mead  cut  her  throat,  in  New  York,  for  some  secret 
reason  of  her  own.     Aged  23  years. 

The  net  profit  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Fair  at  Boston 

will  be  $15,000  to  the  society  over  all  expenses. 

....  It  is  hinted  at  by  Paris  correspondents  that  many  disaffect- 
ed people  and  secret  political  societies  are  in  existence  there. 

....  The  English  and  French  can't  do  much  with  Sebastopol, 
now  that  they  have  taken  it  at  such  enormous  cost. 

....  A  pet  dog  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  bit  a  child  there,  and  was 
then  killed      It  is  said  the  child  must  die ! 


TRUE  HEROISM. 

What  is  true  heroism  ?  We  must  not  look  for  it  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  Companionship  in  danger,  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  war, 
the  waving  of  plumes  and  banners,  neighing  of  steeds,  tho  mad- 
dening din  of  cannon  and  musketry,  the  crash  of  military  music, 
the  intoxicating  fumes  of  gunpowder,  the  certainty  of  renown,  the 
probability  of  immediate  reward  for  individual  prowess — all  these 
incitements  combined  almost  mako  cowards  brave.  A  brilliant 
feat  of  arms,  accomplished  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  is  enough, 
as  fame  goes,  to  mako  a  hero  of  the  man  whose  entire  life  would 
not  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny.  Men  who  are  fit  only  to  be  "  food 
for  powder,"  are  good  enough  heroes  for  history  and  the  world. 

But  true  heroism  must  be  sought  in  different  scenes.  The 
Christian  martyr,  clinging  to  his  faith  in  the  face  of  persecution 
and  death — the  poor  self-denying  woman,  who  feeds  and  brings  up 
orphan  relatives — tho  physician  and  clergyman,  who  brave  pesti- 
lence and  death,  to  minister  to  tho  comforts,  bodily  and  spiritual, 
of  the  dying — the  Florence  Nightingales — the  sisters  of  charity — 
these  are  the  world's  true  heroes  and  heroines ;  they  are  subjects 
for  tho  poet's  pen,  the  painter's  pencil,  and  the  sculptor's  chisel — 
tho  world's  respect,  admiration  and  applause. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remark,  by  reading  an  ac- 
count of  the  reception  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  of  the  mortal  remains 
of  two  sisters,  belonging  to  a  rich  family,  who  died  of  yellow  fever 
at  Norfolk,  at  the  ages  of  22  and  34. 

Rich  and  happy  in  their  social  relations,  they  abandoned  family, 
friends  and  fortune,  to  devote  their  existence  to  suffering  humanity. 
Night  and  day,  for  two  entire  months,  they  traversed  an  infected 
city,  lavishing  their  attentions  and  their  kindness  upon  strangers, 
who  knew  not  even  the  names  of  these  "  ministering  angels." 
They  had  accomplished,  as  they  supposed,  their  self-imposed  mis- 
sion, and  were  preparing  to  return  to  their  relatives  and  friends, 
when  they  heard  of  a  sick  family  who  required  their  services.  To 
relinquish  their  preparations  for  departure,  to  fly  to  the  relief  of 
the  stricken  family,  cost  them  not  a  momentary  effort — not  a  single 
pang.  To  watch  by  tho  bed  of  sickness  and  death  was  their  joy 
and  their  glory.  They  became  tho  victims  of  this  final  act  of 
devotion. 

"  Both,"  said  a  letter-writer  of  Mobile,  "  came  back  to  the  city 
wrapped  in  their  white  shrouds,  and  wept  by  all  who  had  listened 
to  the  story  I  have  rapidly  narrated.  After  this,  deny  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul !"  They  have  gone  to  receive  their  recompense 
and  their  places  in  tho  glorious  company  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
Such  as  they  are  the  true  heroines  of  tho  battlo  of  life. 


MADEMOISELLE  RACHEL. 

M.  Raphael  Felix  made  a  great  mistake  in  the  management  of 
his  sister's  business  in  this  city.  The  price  charged  for  admission 
to  her  entertainments  was  much  too  high,  and  the  consequence 
was  that,  on  tho  second  week  of  her  engagement  here,  the  attend- 
ance fell  off  to  scarcely  the  nightly  expenses  of  the  company. 
Tho  Boston  Theatre  is  large  enough  to  afford  the  price  of  admis- 
sion at  a  low  figure,  and  with  a  full  house,  which  moderate  prices 
will  always  command,  a  heavy  nightly  receipt  can  always  be 
realized.  High  prices  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of 
Bostonians,  who,  nevertheless,  are  liberal  patrons  of  public  amuse- 
ments. The  great  tragedienne,  herself,  has  made  a  life  long  im- 
pression among  us  by  her  exquisite  perfection  of  detail  in  the 
representations  of  character,  her  classic  and  refined  taste  in  cos- 
tume, her  chaste  and  brilliant  elocution, — in  a  word,  by  her  traus- 
cendant  genius. 


-«  ■»■»  »- 


A  new  State. — A  new  star  is  likely  soon  to  be  added  to  the 
American  constellation.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan  has  passed 
an  act  providing  for  the  formation  of  the  new  State  or  Territory 
of  Superior.  Michigan  gives  part  and  Wisconsin  another  part  to 
form  the  new  Commonwealth,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  great  mine- 
ral wealth  of  the  nation.  Its  mines  of  copper  and  iron  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  world,  and  it  is  destined  to  bo  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  wealthy  and  important  portions  of  the  Union. 


New  Boston  Hotel. — Wo  would  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  tho  advertisement  in  another  column  of  the  Parker 
House.  This  splendid  new  hotel  has  lately  been  opened  by  H.  D. 
Parker  and  J.  F.  Mills,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  Boston.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  wo  lately  gave  an  illustration  of  the  establish- 
ment. 


-4— •••—►- 


Extraordinray  Feat. — A  writing  master  of  New  York,  de- 
voting thirty-one  months  to  the  task,  has  written  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chronicles,  on  a  single 
sheet  of  paper.  What  becomes  of  his  eyes  after  taxing  them  as 
he  must  have  done  1 


Epidemics. — Dr.  Nott  says  that  epidemics  are  scourges  sent  by 
tho  Almighty,  that  we  have  no  remedies  against  them,  and  that  in 
the  face  of  opposite  systems  of  treatment  the  percentage  of  death 
remains  the  same. 

Foreign  Immigration. — During  tho  past  year,  340,000  immi- 
grants have  landed  in  the  United  States,  bringing  with  them 
$12,920,00. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — The  Philadelphia  Ledger  assorts  that 
genuine  buckwheat  cakes  ought  to  have  an  admixture  of  oatmeal 
with  them.     We  never  abide  oatmeal  in  any  shape. 


The  Modern  Athens. — It  is  said  that  Edmund  Kean,  the 
English  actor,  first  gave  Boston  this  title  in  one  of  his  letters. 


<  —  .»-»- 


B.tllou's  Pictorial  comes  to  us  weekly  with  a  rich  table  of  contents, 
lustrations  are  admirable—  Boston  Post. 


Its  11 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  ART. 

A  recent  number  of  the  New  York  "  Crayon,"  a  truly  valuable 
art  journal,  which  compares  not  unfavorably  with  those  of  Europe, 
is  very  severe  upon  certain  impositions  practised  by  dealers  in 
works,  so  called,  of  art,  particularly  bronzes.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  the  statuettes  offered  for  sale  as  bronzes  are  made  only  of  zinc, 
colored  and  brazed  by  a  particular  process.  An  imposition  in  the 
material  would  be  comparatively  of  little  consequence,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  substitution  gives  imperfect  casts  of  tho  models.  The 
zinc  shrinks,  and  that  unequally,  in  cooling,  so  that  wo  have 
crooked  Venuscs,  distorted  Hercules  and  bandy-legged  Apollos. 
The  influence  upon  the  eyes  produced  by  these  untrue  images  is 
very  bad.  The  cyo  and  the  taste,  to  be  correct,  require  very  care- 
ful training.  There  are  painters  who,  from  commencing  with  bad 
models,  never  arrive  at  the  correct  delineations  of  the  human 
figure.  There  is  no  hope  for  a  general  cultivation  ot  the  fine 
arts,  until  correct  models  are  popularized,  and  take  the  placo  of 
the  trash  that  is  everywhere  imposed  upon  tho  public.  In  this 
country,  there  is  a  very  general  desire  and  willingness  to  encour- 
ago  art.  It  has  been  asserted  that  money  enough  is  spent  in  this 
country  for  the  encouragement  of  art  in  the  way  of  purchasing 
pictures,  statues,  casts,  prints  and  engravings,  to  build  a  church 
like  St.  Peters  every  five  years.  This  feeling  only  requires  proper 
direction  to  render  this  country  tho  chosen  homo  of  art.  At  the 
present  timo,  much  ot  the  money  honestly  designed  for  tho  en- 
couragement of  art  is  literally  wasted.  Elegant  'lra\ving-room8 
are  filled  with  daubs  in  oil  which  a  true  connoisseur  would  turn 
away  from  in  disgust.  If  the  purchasers  of  this  rubbish  did  but 
know  it,  a  fine  engraving  from  an  ancient  or  modern  master  is 
worth  ten  times  as  much  as  a  gaudy  daub  in  oil ;  or,  rather,  the 
former  has  a  certain  intrinsic  value,  and  the  latter  none  at  all. 
Chambers'  Journal  docs  no  more  than  justice  to  the  pictorial 
newspapers,  when  it  ascribes  to  them  an  important  influence  in 
forming  a  taste  for  art.  Spirited  wood  engravings  from  designs 
by  good  artists  initiate  the  public  into  the  mysteries  of  drawing, 
light  and  shade  and  effect,  and  those  who  have  made  such  points 
their  study,  will  not  be  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  in  buying  pic- 
tures ;  for  artists,  who  can  embody  these  points,  rarely  fail  of  pro- 
ducing respectable  performances. 

«  ».»  » 

A  Veteran. — Among  the  recent  deaths  in  England,  there  is 

one  deserving  remark,  that  of  General  Sir  George  Thomas  Napier, 

K.  C.  B.,  aged  71.    He  was  with  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  Corunna 

campaign ;  was  beside  him  in  the  battle,  and  by  his  bed  when  he 

died.     Napier  was  with  Wellington  at  Talavera ;  at  the  siege  of 

Roderigo  was  second  in  command ;  was  at  the  battle  of  Orthes, 

besides  several  other  engagements.     He  was  covered  with  scars, 

"  but  all  in  the  front." 

«  ■»»  i 

Splendid  Lithograph. — L.  N.  Rosenthal,  Philadelphia,  has 
issued  a  magnificent  lithograph,  printed  in  colors,  showing  the 
Grand  Lodge  Room  of  the  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia,  an  exte- 
rior view  of  which  we  lately  presented  in  the  Pictorial.  It  was 
drawn  by  Max  Rosenthal,  and  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
got  out  in  America.  Copies  may  bo  purchased  ot  Frederick 
Parker,  Cornhill. 

The  Sportsman's  Portfolio. — Those  who  desire  a  copy  of 
this  unique  and  pleasant  pictorial  gem  should  enclose  us  twenty- 
five  cents  at  once,  and  receive  it  by  return  of  mail.  We  have 
printed  tho  last  edition,  and  have  distributed  the  forms,  so  that  no 
more  can  be  had  after  these  are  disposed  of. 


Religious  Statistics. — In  the  Christian  world,  there  are 
170,000,000  Catholics,  90,000,000  Protestants,  and  60,000,000 
members  of  the  Greek  church. 


Sebastopol. — At  the  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  they  have 
been  playing  a  grand  show-piece  with  this  title,  which  is  said  to 
be  pro- Russian  in  its  tone. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  James  T.  Eldredge  to  Miss  Ellen  S.  Wil- 
liams; by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Jra  F.  Preston,  of  Danville,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Lucre- 
tia  F.  Griggs,  of  Cambridge;  Mr.  John  H  Wilcox  to  Miss  Anua  Chickering; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  William  S.  Merrill,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Bradley ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Samuel  Wright  to  Miss  Sarah  Orey,  both  of 
North  Bridgewater ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kalloch,  Mr.  James  H.  Drew  to  Miss  Clara 
Burton,  of  Lenox.  England.— At  East  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Rufus 
Adams  to  Miss  Eunice  S  Goodwin,  both  of  Newburyport. — At  Roxbury,  Mr. 
Francis  Swift  to  Miss  Abby  G.  White— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester, 
Ambrose  Wager.  Esq.,  of  Rhlnebeek,  N.  Y  ,  to  Miss  Eliza  Farless. — At  Dan- 
vers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Gcorgo  \V.  Bell,  of  Beverly,  to  Miss  Deborah 
B.  Putnam.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dadmun,  Mr.  Nathan  A.  Abbott  to  Miss 
Artcmissa  J.  Heath;  Mr.  Josiah  S.  Heath  to  Miss  Anna  J.  Quinn. — At  New- 
buryport. by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Smith  to  Miss  Caroline  N. 
Goojfcile;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Davis  to  Miss  Hannah  J.  Rartlctt. 
— At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr  Thomas,  Mr.  John  P.  Taylor  to  Miss  Mary  II. 
Giuord.— At  Miiford,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Scott  to  Miss  L.  Adelaide  Hunt  —At  Wa- 
terville,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Paulson,  N.  O.  U.  Pulslfcr,  M.  D..  to  Miss  Ann  0. 
Moor  -  At  Bangor,  Me.,  Rev.  Levi  U  Marsh,  of  flicmaston,  to  Miss  Sarah  P. 
Harlow. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Haley,  47;  Mr.  Mariln  Paul,  formerly  of  York, 
Me.,  21:  Elijah  Willi?,  Monro,  17. — At  Koxhury,  Mrs  Areminta  Faxon,  60. — 
At  Cambridgeport,  Dr.  A.  l.ninirv  — A'  Cambridge,  Mr.  Job  Spencer,  66. — At 
Brighton,  Ca.pt.  Joseph  Warren,  80—  At  Salem,  Mr.  Martin  Dunn,  23 —At 
Marblehead,  Mr.  Moses  Sweet.  50. — At  Lowell,  Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Boswell,  of 
Philadelphia.  56. — At  East  Randolph,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.,  wife  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Henry  tVhiteonib  24—  At  Bolton,  Mrs.  Abby  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Kimball 
Hay  den.  23.— At  Weston,  Mr.  J.  Henry  Blunt.  21  —At  New  Bedford, 
Mrs.  Julia  M.,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Durfee.  33 — it  Southboro'.  Sept.  15th, 
Mary  A.,  7  years  0  mouths;  Oct.  10th.  Caleb  II  .  9  years  6  months— children 
of  Mr.  Henry  S  and  Mrs.  Polly  Wheeler  —  At  Edgartown.  Mrs.  Betsey  Vin- 
cent, widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Vincent.  84 — At  Lewiston.  Me  ,  Gen. 
John  W.  Smith,  formerly  of  Portland,  75 — At  Woodstock,  Conn..  Captain 
Chandler  Robbins  Briggs.  64— At  Scarboro",  Me.,  Mr.  Robert  Hasty,  75  — At 
Dayton,  Me.,  Nathaniel  Dunn.  Es.|,  90 —  U  Mootpeller,  Vt.,  Deacon  Alfred 
Pitkin.— At  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  Widow  Sally  Briard.  83  — At  Keene,  N.  H., 
Miss  Lucretia  Dawes,  07.— At  New  York.  Mrs.  Cathurluo,  widow  of  the  late 
Com.  Chauncey,  U.  S.  V. ;  Mr  Gideon  Howland.  formerly  of  New  Bedford, 
51.— At  Washington.  Mr.  Ellens  Woodbury  formerly  of  Charlestown.  Mass., 
£8.— At  Alton,  111,  Mark  Plereon.  Esq.,  formerly  of  Ip«»lcb,  Mass.,  43. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Canada  has  now  three  thousand  fonr  hundred  miles  of  tel 

wire  in  operation. The  workmen  employed  in  the  lime  mauu- 

faetory  of  E.  C.  Warner  &  Sons,  West  Troy,  recently  discovered 
a  suspicious  looking  hole  in  the  railroad  bridge  crossing  the  Canal 
at  Weft  Troy,  and  upon  examining  it  they  drew  therefrom  $2000 
in  counterfeit  money  upon  the  Merchants'  Bank,  of  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts.  The  Texas  debt  hill  was  defeated  at  the,  lal 

tion   by  3000  majority. Rev.  Dr.  Bethune  lately  announced 

from  the  pulpit  that  his  church,  "  The  Chureh  on  the  Heights,"  in 
Brooklyn,  was  free  f.om  debt.  It  has  been  formed  only  four 
years,  and  during  that  time  there  have  been  raised  $112,000  within 
the  congregation,  or  ahout  $30,000  per  annum. Colonel  Na- 
than   Boone,  the  oldest,  and  the  only  surviving  son  of  that  old 

pioneer,  Daniel  Boone,  is  living  in  Greene  county,  Mo. The 

returns  from  twenty  counties  in  Florida  show  a  population  for 
1855  of  69,374,  against  53,062  in  the  same  counties  in  1850,  being 
an  increase  of  10,169  whites  and  6218  slaves,  and  a  decrease  of 
75  in  the  free  colored  population.  The  total  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  State,  in   1850,   was   87,445. The  grand  jury  of 

Utiea  have  refused,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  4,  to  find  any  indictments 
under  the  prohibitory  liquor  law. The  members  of  the  well- 
known  Catholic  order,  called  "  Sisters  of  Mercy,"  have  recently 
adopted  an  entirely  new  dress.  Their  attire  has  alwaj 
black,  hut,  at  the  instance  of  their  superiors,  they  now  wear  a  dark 
gray  robe,  and  a  white  linen  hood,  with  a  long  loose  cap  of  the 
samo  material  and  color,  which  renders  them  quite  noticeable  in 

the  street*. A  Mr.  Brooks  recently  raado  an  ascension  in  a 

balloon,  from  Rockford,  Illinois.  Upon  his  descent,  being  asked 
what  he  saw  beneath,  during  his  trip,  he  answered,  "  nothing  but 

corn." George  Pcabody,    Esq.,   of  London,   has    authorized 

Messrs.  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  present  $500 

to  the  sufferers  at  Norfolk,  Va. In  Rouge  River  Valley  there 

is  great  excitement  at  the  present  time  amongst  the  Indians. 
Some  horrible  murders  have  been  committed  near  Yrcka,  and 
several  parties  have  come  to  this  valley  in  search  of  the  Indians 
whom  they  charge  the  crime  to.  Appearances  indicate  that  the 
valley  will  shortly  be  plunged  in  a  war.     The  people  about  Yrcka 

arc  highly  exasperated. Copper  ore  has  recently  been  found 

in  South  Western  Virginia,  in  the  valley,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Jeffersonville,  Tazewell  county.     It  is   the  greatest  discovery  yet 

made  in  the  Sta'.e. The  orphan  asylum,  one  of  the  hand 

buildings  in  Savannah,  was  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  inmates, 
though  asleep,  were  all  saved.  Insured  $10,000. The  Erica- 
son  made  a  passage  from  New  York  to  Southampton  in  13  days 
and  15  hours,  and  to  Bremen  in  16  days.  On  a  former  trip  the 
Ericsson  consumed  only  21  1-2  tons  of  coal  daily. The  Pres- 
byterian church  and  society  in  East  Boston  have  commenced  the 
•  II  of  a  new  church  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Meridian  and 
Liverpool  Streets.  The  building  is  to  be  of  wood,  of  the  Roman- 
esque style  of  architecture,  70  by  44  feet  in   dimensions. A 

trial  for  breach  of  marriage  promise,  in  the  Fleming  court,  Ken- 
tucky, resulted  in  an  award  to  the  plaintiff  of  S6000. Mr. 

Thompson  of  Kansas  has  just  completed  a  prairie  ship  or  wagon,  to 
be  propelled  by  wind,  in  which  he  proposes  to  make  a  voyage  to 
the  Rjcky  Mountains.     Thirty  passcugers  will  embark  in  .June 

next  on  the  voyage. Several  weeks  have   now  elapsed  since 

Mr.  Winchester  ascended  in  a  balloon  at  Norwalk,  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  and  no  tidings  of  his  fate  have  been  received.  There  can- 
not be  much  doubt  of  his  loss.  Most  probably  he  descended  in 
the  lake  and  perished.   His  family  reside  in  Milan,  Ohio,  and  their 

anxiety  may   be  easily   imagined. Copt.    Nye,    the   popular 

commander  of  the  steamship  Pacific,  will  retire  from  the  service 
on  his  return  from  his  present  voyage,  and  Capt.   Eldredge  will 

succeed  him. We   learn   from   Washington  that  instructions 

have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Belmont  to  postpone  the  action  of  this  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  Sound  dues  for  two  years,  in  order  that 
Denmark  may  be  enabled  to  extricate  herself  from  the  difficulties 

with  which  she  is  at  present  surrounded. A  down  east  paper 

has  come  to  the  sage  conclusion  that  Jonah  got  "  tucked  in  "  when 
he  suddenly  found  himself  swallowed  by  a  whale. 


THE  ART  OF  ARTS. 

The  Dutch  lay  claim  to  the  credit  of  having  first  invented  the 
art  of  printing.  A  writer,  arguing  her  claim,  says  it  is  demon- 
strated on  sufficient  and  satisfactory  grounds,  that  Laurens  Kos- 
ter,  and  not  John  Guttenberg,  invented  the  art  of  printing  with 
moveable  letters,  about  the  year  1424;  and  that  John  Faust,  a 
servant  of  Koster,  took  with  him  the  implements  for  printing 
which  he  knew  how  to  provide  from  his  master,  and  fled  to  May- 
encj,  m  Germany.  There,  aided  by  his  nephew,  John  Schoffer,  he 
brought  the  art  to  greater  perfection,  particularly  when,  afterwards, 
ho  went  into  partnership  with  Guttenberg.  lie  substituted  metal- 
lic letters  instead  of  the  wooden  ones  before  employed,  and  so 
added  improvement  to  the  art  actually  invented  by  Roster  ! 


♦  ■»•*•  . 


Casting  from  Life.— The  Washington  Star  says  it  is  de- 
signed to  use,  in  completing  the  ornamental  work  of  the  Capitol 
ion,  bronze  castings  of  various  things  In  nature  particularly 
American.  A  competent  caster  from  nature  lias  lately  been  found, 
who  has  made  a  cast  of  a  copper-headed  snake,  coiled  and  ready 
to  strike,  said  to  be  most  perfect  and  life-like— ;  very  curve  and 
scale  being  preserved  with  a  striking  fidelity  to  nature.  It  pos- 
sesses besides  artistic  merit  of  a  very  high  order. 


tOajisibe   (Satljcrtngs. 


*      •  ■  m   -¥-- 


Bad  Luck. — I  never  knew,  says  a  popular  writer,  an  early  ris- 
ing, hard-working,  prudent  man,  honest  and  careful  of  his  earn- 
ings, who  complained  of  bad  luck.  Good  character,  good  habits, 
good  industry,  seem  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  ill  luck. 


In  Chicago,  $56,400  have  been  subscribed  towards  constructing 
a  tunnel  under  the  Chicago  River. 

The  area  seen  of  the  great  polar  sea  by  Dr.  Kane,  is  estimated 
at  three  thousand  miles.  When  the  charts,  now  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, are  completed,  it  is  thought  the  urea  will  prove  greater. 

A  man  named  Henry  Hart  was  taken  before  Recorder  Smith, 
of  New  York,  and  sentenced  to  thirty  days  imprisonment,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  S250,  as  a  penalty  for  refusing  to  answer  a  question 
propounded  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

A  Russian  named  Pfeil,  at  Milwaukee,  lost  his  wife,  a  Brahmin 
woman,  and  attempted  to  burn  her  body,  according  to  her  dying 
request.  He  had  collected  and  arranged  sixteen  cords  of  wood, 
when  the  sheriff  interfered  and  prevented  the  conflagration. 

From  what  can  be  ascertained,  nothing  will  be  done  with  the 
Governorship  of  Utah  until  the  meeting  of  Congress.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  most  conversant  with  affairs,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  station  a  strong  military  force  there. 

The  Havana  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  states  that 
Morales,  who  was  recently  convicted  at  Havana  of  having  in  his 
-ion  certain  revolutionary  documents,  has  been  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  garote,  and  not  to  the  chain  gang,  as  first  reported. 

The  last  bo^us  concern  which  Mr.  Comptroller  Cook,  of  New 
York,  has  crushed,  is  the  "  Tontine  insurance  Company  "  of  New 
York  city.  It  was  organized  last  May  by  the  "  president  "  and 
'•  secretary  "  giving  John  Thompson  $250o"  for  allowing  $200,000 
to  lie  in  bank  to  their  credit  for  three  or  four  days. 

Prof.  Emmons,  the  Sate  geologist  of  New  York,  has  traced  in 
the  valley  of  the  Adirondae,  for  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles, 
a  bed  of  rich  iron  ore.  He  says  there  might  be  procured  within 
two  feet  of  the  surface,  seven  million  tons  of  ore,  which  would 
make  three  million  tons  of  superior  iron. 

Two  new  guano  islands  arc  said  to  have  been  discovered  off 
the  coast  of  Guayaquil,  one  of  which  is  reported  to  contain  43,000 
tons  of  guano,  and  the  other,  12,000  tons.  The  parties  who  are 
alleged  to  have  dis-overcd  the  islands  were  in  negotiation  at  Guay- 
aquil tor  an  American  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  islands. 

The  militia  force  of  the   United  States — omitting  Iowa  and  the 

territories  of  New  Mexico,  Oregon  and    Washington — according 

to  the  Army  Register  for  1S54,  amounted  to  2,259,037  men.     01 

ii  enrolled,  New  York  furnishes  the  largest  number,  289,307 

nun,  and  California  the  next  largest  number,  201,400  men. 

Spurious  indigo  is  said  to  be  very  common  in  the  commercial 

markets.     The  test  of  genuineness  is  to  rub  its   -urface  with  the 

nail  or  any  hard  substance,  when  the  genuine  article  will 

show  a  coppery  or  bronze  color,  varying  in  brightness  according  to 

the  quality  of  the  article ;  the  spurious  article  is  devoid  of  I 

The  Waldcnses  have  commenced  a  church  in  Nice,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  completed  in  the  spring.  I  hey  have  commenced 
one  at  Genoa  ;  the  one  at  Turin  is  successful.  These  are  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  new  era,  and  remarkably  illustrate  the  providence 
which  has  preserved  this  interesting  people  unconsumed  in  the 
furnace. 

Alvarez,  one  of  the  successful  revolutionists  in  Mexico,  is  said 
to  be  fitting  out  a  navy  at  San  Francisco.  It  is  reported  that  he 
has  purchased  two  barks  ar.d  two  schooners,  which  are  being  qui- 
etly fitted  out,  and  will  soon  sail  for  the  Mexican  coast.  An  ex- 
post  captain  in  the  French  navy  has  received  the  appointment  of 
admiral-iKchiif. 

Frederick  Miller,  the  German  who  murdered  Dr.  Hadei  and 
young  Graf,  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  returned  to  the  do-tor's  office 
after  the  deed  was  done,  and  took  up  his  lodging  there  on  Sunday 
night,  sleeping  in  the  doctor's  bed.  A  person  called  at  the  ofiice, 
but  the  German  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  told  the  in- 
dividual the  doctor  had  gone  into  the  country. 

A  letter  from  Sebastopol,  in  the  Frankfort  Gazette,  states  that 
the  sunken  Russian  ships  can  be  raised  without  difficulty,  as  the 
Russians  closed  them  in  every  part  but  one,  and  attached  hose  to 
the  hulls  so  that  water  could  be  pumped  out  when  required.  The 
letter  recommends  that  divers  should  be  employed  to  seek  for  the 
hose,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  water,  and  enable  the  ships  to  rise. 

The  steamboat  law,  though  deemed  at  first  very  strict  and  bur- 
thensome,  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  safeguard  to  the  public. 
The  United  States  inspectors  of  the  St.  Louis  district,  state  that 
within  their  district  no  explosion  has  yet  taken  place  of  boilers 
constructed  in  conformity  to  the  law;  nor  do  they  believe  that  any 
have  occurred  in  the  whole  country. 

The  Seine  is  a  very  useful  river.  It  supplies  the  city  of  Paris 
witli  drinking  water,  ar.d  enables  about  ten  thousand  washwomen 
to  purify  the  dirty  linen  of  the  population.  Besides  that,  the  sew- 
ers all  empty  into  it,  men  ar.d  women  bathe  in  it,  and  it  furnishes 
the  Morgue  with  tenants.  One  day  lately  three  dead  bodies  were 
taken  out  of  the  Seine. 

Captain  Throop,  of  the  steamer  Ontario  (Lake  Ontario),  has 
invented  a  new  form  of  buckets  to  t'ie  padule  wheels  of  steamers, 
anil  applied  them  to  his  boat.  The  Oswego  Palladium  says  that 
the  Ontario  has,  with  these  buckets,  which  are  made  to  dip  the 
water,  made  better  time  and  consumed  less  fuel  than  any  other 
boat  on  the  lake. 

A  Nantucket  whaling  vessel  has  discovered  a  new  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  situated  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
OUth  of  Oeso  ation  Island,  and  the  .ship  which  encountered 
it,  took  from  it,  in  less  than  a  week's  tune,  four  hundred  barrels  of 
SCH  elephant  oil.  Two  other  ships  are  said  to  be  now  in  course  of 
preparation  to  return  thither,  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  this 
valuable  discovery. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  newly  erected  round-house  of 
ntrai  Railroad,  at  Albany,  possesses  all  the  wonders  of  the 
whispering  gallery  in  England.  Standing  under  the  dome,  a 
whisper  enunciated  can  be  heard  at  any  extremity  of  the  building. 
The  dome  is  traversed  with  thousands  of  bon  rods,  which  sup- 
port it,  and  it  is  said  that  these  are  a  cau^c  for  the  peculiarity 
noticeable. 

The  French  are  building  six  immense  structures  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  they  cal.  hospitals.  They  are  of  massive  construc- 
tion, and  admirably  arranged  us  hospitals,  but  they  will,  at  the 
same  time,  make  splendid  barracks,  and  by  no  means  contemptible 
forts,  or  places  of  defence  The  Turks  view  them  with  great  sor- 
row, if  not  with  more  indignant  feelings,  for  they  are  couviujed 
the  6  r  again  intends  to  leave  Siamboul. 

A  Balriinorcan  writes  recently  from  London  to  a  friend  in  his 
native  city  iu  the  following  terms  : — '■  I  leave  this  city  for  Paris  on 
the  liist  of  September.  1  wish  to  be  at  home.  From  all  that  i 
seen  we  are  far  in  advance  of  England.  We  have  more 
comfort,  ino;e  happiness;  and  every  one  mat  visits  England,  re- 
turns more  contented  than  ever  with  ins  own  country.  1  am  moru 
of  an  American  than  I  ever  was  in  my  Lie.  1  sec  every  day  the 
advantages  of  our  free  Institutions." 


.foreign  Jtema. 


The  co-executors  for  the  poet  Campbell's  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  have  contradicted  the  report  that  the  British  nation 
hud  accepted  the  monument  without  fair  payment. 

By  imperial  decree,  the  new  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  with  its 
continuation,  the  Boulevard  dc  Centre,  towards  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  is  to  take  the  name  of  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol. 

Italy  seems  to  be  rife  for  revolt.  The  King  of  Naples,  antici- 
pating the  coming  storm,  is  withdrawing  his  capital  from  the  Nea- 
politan and  investing  it  in  the  Dutch  and  American  funds. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  establishment  at  Paris  has  been  taken,  as  a 
national  institution,  under  the  protection  of  government.  The 
empress  has  manifested  unusual  interest  in  their  welfare. 

A  young  soldier  of  the  second  European  regiment  at  Madras 
has  carried  off  a  prize  of  3500  rupees,  offered  by  a  native  prince 
for  the  best  translation  of  an  English  work  on  midwifery  into  the 
Hindustani  language. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  brandy,  required  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  the  Russian  government  has  ordered  its  admission  free  of 
import  duty  to  the  governments  of  Ekaterinoslav,  Kherson,  Tau- 
rida  and  Bessarabia. 

A  man  died  at  Perth,  lHtely,  from  the  effects  of  drinking  six 
quarts  of  porter,  which  he  had  swallowed  in  the  course  of  fourteen 
minutts — having  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  do  so  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

The  number  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Great  Britain  is  360,888 ; 
in  Ireland,  18,749  ;  and  at  the  foreign  missionary  stations,  76,071 
— being  a  total  of  rrpwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  net  decrease  during  the  last  year  is  2346. 

The  young  king  of  Portugal  is  rendering  himself  popular  with 
the  troops  and  people  generally,  by  visiting  barracks,  hospitals, 
etc.,  when  least  expected,  and  not  sparing  his  censures  of  unsatis- 
factory rations  or  otiier  irregularities. 

The  fortune  left  by  the  lnte  Baron  Diedritch,  of  Vienna,  to  his 
grandson,  Prince  Sulkowaky,  amounts  to  eighteen  millions  of 
rtorins  (§9,000,000).  There  were  found  in  the  cellar  twenty  two 
bags,  each  containing  1000  ducats  in  gold,  and  in  different  chests 
securities  out  of  date,  and  lost,  for  a  sum  of  133,000  florins. 


»  » »^  i 


6anb0  of  (E>olb. 


....   The  east  expands,  the  north  concentrates  images. — Fundi. 

....   The  most  cruel  revenge  is  the  disdain  of  a  possible  ven- 

gearrce. — Bal-nr. 

....  Some  seek  renown  as  the  Parthians  sought  victory — by 
seeming  to  fly  from  it. — Fusdi. 

The  truly  generous   is  the  truly  wise  ;  and  he  who  lovea 
not  others,  lives  unblest. — Home. 

....  There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  iu  things  evil,  would  men 
observingly  distil  it  out. — Shakspeare. 

....  In  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  social  scale,  we  find  as 
much  mud  there  as  below,  only  it  is  hard  and  gilded. — Ilalzac. 

....  The  fewer  the  traces  that  appear  of  the  means  by  which 
any  work  has  been  prod  need,  the  more  it  resembles  the  operation 
of  nature,  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  sublimity. — Fusdi. 

....  There  are  some  persons  who  have  the  privilege  of  bcine: 
among  men  like  beneficent  stars  whose  light  irradiates  souls,  and 
whose  rays  warm  hearts. — Bahae. 

....  If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintance  as  he  advances 
through  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left  alone.  A  man  should 
keep  bis  friendship  in  constant  repair. — Johnson. 

....  Those  who  have  resources  within  themselves,  who  can 
dare  to  live  alone,  want  friends  the  least,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
best  know  how  to  prize  them  the  most. —  Colton. 

. . .  The  paths  of  virtue  arc  plain  snd  straight,  so  that  the  blind, 
persons  of  the  meanest  capacity,  shall  not  err.  Dishonest v  requires 
skill  to  conduct  it,  and  as  great  art  to  conceal — what  'tis  every 
one's  interest  to  detect. — Stt 

....  He  that  can  enjoy  the  intimacy  of  the  great,  and  on  no  oc- 
casion disgust  them  by  familiarity,  or  disgrace  himself  by  servility, 
proves  that  he  is  as  perfect  a  gentleman  by  nature  as  his  com- 
panions are  by  rank. —  Colton. 

....  The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  the  right  with  invinci- 
ble resolution ;  who  resists  the  sorest  temptations  from  within  and 
without ;  who  bears  the  heaviest  burd-ns  cheerfully ;  who  is  the 
calmest  in  storms,  and  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God, 
is  the  most  unfaltering. — Channiiiy. 


Joker' 0  Snoget. 

Why  is  the  hour  between  ten  and  twelve  nt  long  odds  1  Be- 
cause it's  ten  to  one. 

"  Small  thanks  to  you,"  said  a  plaintiff  to  one  of  his  witnesses, 
"for  what  you  said  in  this  case.  "Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  con- 
scious witness,  "  but  just  think  of  what  1  didn't  say." 

"  They  don  t  make  as  good  mirrors  as  they  used  to,"  remarked 
an  old  maid,  as  she  observed  a  sunken  eye,  wrinkled  face,  and 
livid  complexion  in  a  glass  that  she  Usually  looked  into. 

An  Eastern  editor,  in  an  obituary  on  a  young  lady  who  had 
recently  died,  closed  by  suj  ing :  "  She  had  an  amiable  temper, 
and  was  uncommonly  fond  of  ice  cream  and  other  delicacies." 

Mike,  yesterday,  said  he  was  going  to  move  from  the  house  he 
then  occupied.  Scaly  asked  him:  "  What  for!"  Mike's  answer 
was  :  "  I  don't  like  the  vicinity."  Tucker  then  ejaculated  :  "  Don't 
like  the  vice  in  it,  tli '!"     Mike  thought  Tucker  personal. 

We  met  a  fool  in  the  forest,  says  Punch,  who  had  the  audacity 
to  ask  us  the  following  conundrum:  Why  cannot  the  proprietor 
of  this  forest  fell  his  own  timber?  Because  no  one  is  allowed  to 
cut  when  it's  his  own  deal. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  incident  that  when  the  Americans  sent  Dr. 
Franklin,  a  printer,  as  minister  to  France,  the  court  of  Versailles 
sent  M.  Uirard,  a  bookbinder,  as  minister  to  Congress.  When 
Dr.  Erankliu  heard  of  it — "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I'll  print  the  Inde- 
pendence of  America,  and  M.  Girard  will  bind  it." 

The  editor  of  the  Nebraska  City  News,  having  just  finished  a 
melon  weighing  about  thirty  pounds,  winds  up  au  article  upon  the 
subject  in  the  following  manner  : — "  We  understand  that  Skopen- 
dike  proposes  establishing  a  grist  mill  back  of  his  patch,  to  be  run 
entirely  by  water-melon  juii 

EdiU  \istry. — A    Pennsylvania   editor   says  : — "  Some- 

body brought  one  bottle  of  sound  water  into  our  office,  with  the 
request  to  notice  it  as  Lemon  Beer.  If  Esau  was  green  enough  to 
sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  it  does  not  prove  that  we 
will  tell  a  four  shilling  lie  toTjict  cents." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  ailvertisemenis.  The  im- 
B«nse  clroulatton  of  the  Pictobial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  meekly)  formn  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  la  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorui  ae  an 
advertising  medium  1«,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
atx  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

ByTiRHS  for  Advertising.— Fifty  cents  per  line,  hi 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sta.,  Boston,  Mags. 

COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATION. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  Second  Annual  Collection  of 
this  new  and  popular  Institution  for  the  diffusion  of 
Literature  and  Art,  have  been  mode  on  the  most  exten- 
sive scale. 

Among  the  works  already  engaged,  Is  the  rar-famed 

"GENOA  CRl'CinX," 

which  originally  cost  Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 

In  forming  the  new  Collection,  the  diffusion  of  works  of 
Amsrican  Art  .and  the  encouragementof  American  genius, 
have  not  been  overlooked.  Commissions  have  been  issued 
to  many  of  the  most  Usttngnlshad  American  Artists,  who 
will  contribute  some  of  their  finest  pn.  luctions.  Among 
thera  are  three  Marble  Busts,  executed  by  the  greatest 
living  sculptor — Hiram  Powers. 

UKOKUE    WASHINGTON, 
The  rather  of  his  Country. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

The  Philosopher. 

DANIEL  WEHSTER, 

The  Statesman. 
A  special  agent  has  visited  Europe  and  made  careful  and 
-  of  foreign  works  of  Art,  both  in  lironie 
and  M»i  rv  ami  Choice  Paintings. 

The  whole  funning  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
Psinti'  ited  reu  among  the 

members  of  the  Associati  I  Year. 

rnUIS  Or'  MEMBERSHIP. 
The  payment  of  three  dollar?  constitutes  any  one  a 
member  of  this  Association,  and  entitles  him  to  either  one 
of  the  il&gaaiaea  for  one  year,  and  also  a  ticket 

of  the  Statuary  and  Pointings 
.ued  to  subscribers  consists  of  the  fol- 
tlajraxines  :  —  Harper's.  Putnam's,  hnick- 
■  rahHiu's.   liodey's   Lady's  Book 
aud  Uooseh 

re  memberships  are  entitled  to  any  fiTe 
of  the  Magaxioea  for  one  year,  and  to  six  tickets  in  the 
distribution 

The  net  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  membership, 
ore  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  Art  for  the  ensu- 
ing ye  »r. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  SECURED 

by  becoming  a  member  of  this  Association,  are — 

receive  the  full  value  of  their  subscrip- 
tions at  the  start,  in  the  shape  of  sterling  Slagarine  litera- 
ture. 

2d.  Each  member  is  contributing  towards  purchasing 

choice  Works  of  Art,  which  are  to  be  distributed  among 

themselves,  and  ore  at  the  same  time  encouragiDg  the 

mtry.  disbursing   thousands  of  dollars 

through  its  agvn 

:ing  funds  for  membership,  will  please 

nt  full,  stating  the  mouth 

,.  Magazine  to  commence,  and  have  the  letter 

oevent  loss;  on  the  receipt 

of  wtK  1  membership,  together  with  the 

Magaxine  den  red.  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 

couutiy 

Thuse  who  purchase  Magazines  at  Bookstores,  will  ob- 
serve that    by  subscribing  in  this  Association,  they  receive 
:ht  ann»al<itstri'/ution,a\\ 
at  the  sauie  price  they  now  pay  for  the  Magazine  aloue. 
ip.  address 

C.  L.  DERBY,  Actuary.  C.  A.  A. 
At  either  of  the  principal  offices — 

'■  Knickerbocker  Magazine  "  ofllo*,  848  Broadway,  New 
York.  or.  Western  office,  166  Water  St  .  Sandusky  ,  Ohio. 
N     b\   Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  to  any  J'^rt 
of  the  country  free,  on  application  by  null.  nov  *z4 

TOWER'S  GRAU.HAR  OK  COMPOSITION : 

— 0», — 

Gradual  Exercises  in  Writing  the  English  Language. 

1MIIS  takes  hitherto  unoccupied  ground,  and  consists 
LSus  m  grammatical  forms.  boiug  a 
practical  appttcati  -u  of  the  principle*  of  Grammar  on  a 
new  plan  to  establish  the  habit  of  writing  correctly.  Afttr 
thin  habit  is  fixed,  th*>  next  important  rtep  in  COMP0S1- 
\i  A.tKAM.KMr.N  1'.  This  in  taugh:  in  a,  manner 
entirely  new.  firing  but  one  process  at  a  time,  so  simpli- 
fying the  work  as  to  render  essential  aid  to  the  teacher  in 
imparting  a  correct  and  systematic  method  of  thinking 
and  wriliug.     Price.  63  cents 

[£7*  Copies  for  examination,  Rent  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  half  the  price  bv  the  publishers. 

no*  24  DANIEL  BU&GK88  &  Co..  New  York. 

ARKEIt    HOU S  E  , 
BOSTON. 

T3  new  and  elegant  Establishment,  situated  on 
hool  Street,  i*  now  open  for  guest*.  It  \.ill  be 
conducted  on  the  European  plan.  having  chambers  and 
parlors  fur  the  accommodation  ol  about  one  hundred  geu- 
i — with  a  pubdc  hestaurant.  where  meals  will  be 
aerred  at  all  hours  ol  the  day.  The  arrangements  oi  nu- 
merous private  Dinner  and  Supper  Kooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Club*.  Societies,  etc  .  is  unsurpassable.  There 
to  a  Kestaunmt  with  private  entrance  on  School 
Street,  for  the  special  accommodation  of  ladie*.  or  ladles 
accompanied  by  gentlemen.  The  proprietor*  have  spared 
no  expense  in  fitting  thi*  house  with  ail  the  arrangement 
and  appliances  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  its  guest*,  and 
they  assure  them  no  ellorts  shall  be  wanting  on  their  pnrt 
to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  public. 

H.  D.  PARKER. 
nor24  JOHN  K.MILLS. 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 
Sos&ng  the  gifted  poet  Keats.  What  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  a  fine  head  of  hair,  that  noblest  of  nature's  adorn- 
ment* ?  Who  that  is  young,  but  values  the  luxuriant 
locks  of  you'.h,  aud  would  preserve  them;  and  who  that 
Is  old  but  wouid  avert  baldness  To  all  such  we  would 
commend  Ltom  s  Kithairon,  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  valuable  aud  the  most  delightfully  per- 
fumed toilet  article  ever  prepared.  Be  sure  and  ask  for 
LYON'S  K\th\iko>\  to  guard  against  the  valueless  imita- 
tions and  counterfeits  which  have  lately  been  put  up 
under  somewhat  similar  names.  Sold  everywhere  for 
only  26  cents  p  -r  bottle. 

HKA  IH     vVYNKOOP  &  Co.,  Proprirtors. 
nov  34  63  Liberty  St  .  New  York. 

MOORE  &  CROSBY. 
PRINTERS,  LITH03KAPHERS,  ENGRAVERS, 
No.  1  Wans,  and  130  Wa<uingion  St6..  BOSTON. 
Work,  from  either  TYPE,  STONE,  or  COPPER  PLATE, 
executed  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  on  reasonable  terms, 
and  in  a  Style  unsurpassed.  Manufacturers  will  find  this 
the  best  place  to  obtain  Plain  and  Faster  Labels.  Coppta 
Plwic  Cvki  s  engraved  and  printed  hi  a  superb  manner. 
They  would  call  particular  attention  on  to  the 

new  style  of  FANCY  BALL  PAPER  and  CARDS,  imported 
expressly  for  them,  which  they  will  be  happy  to  print  in 
their  superior  style*,  or  mVI  to  the  trade.         H        nov  S 


NEW  WORKS    J  1ST   PUBLISHED 

BT 

SAMUEL    FRENCH, 
No.  121   NASSAU  8TREBT,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  MISTAKE  OF  A  LIKE-TIME.  A  Story  of  the  Mya- 
ksrlM  of  <h<-  Short-  amt  the  Vicissitudes  of  the  Sea.  By 
Waldo  Howard      Mm,  50  cents. 

RKDl'ATII :  or.  The  Western  Trail.  A  Story  of  Frontier 
Ule  mid  Adventure.     By  Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson.     Price, 

25  cents. 

THE  IRON  CROSS :  or.  The  Countess  of  Errol.  By  Syl- 
vanus Cobb,  Jr.     Price,  25  cents 

THE  DUCAL  CORONET:  or,  The  Heir  and  the  Usurper. 
A  Romance  of  Italy.     By  Arthur  Morton,  A.M.     Trice, 

26  cm 

THE  ARROW  OF  GOLD :  or.  The  Shell  Gatherer.     By  the 

author  of  I:  Secrets  of  the  Cells  "     Price,  25  cents. 
THE  SKA  LARK:  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana.     By  A. 

\\\  Sumner.     Price.  26  cents. 
THE  KINO  AND  THE  COBBLER.     By  Austin  C.  Bur- 
dick.     Price,  25  cents. 

THE  BELLE  OF  THE  ORIENT:  or,  The  Hindoo  Mer- 
chant's Legacy.    By  Geo  P.  Burnham.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  SKA-'.V  ITCH  :  or.  The  African  Quadroon.  By  Lieu- 
tenant Murray.     Price.  26  cents. 

THE  LAW  STUDENT  :  or.  The  Struggles  of  a  Heart.  By 
Oliver  Bounderby.     I'ri 

THE    INFANT    BRIDE  OF  TRL'XILLO.     By  Sylvanus 
b.Jr.     Price.  25  cents. 

BI  AN'CA  :  or.  The  Star  of  the  Valley.  By  Augustine  J. 
II   Dufinne.     Price,  20  cents. 

THE  DUKE'S  PRIZE.  A  Story  of  Art  and  Heart  in  Flo- 
rence.    By  Lieutenant  Murray.     Price.  25  cents. 

THE  JDOQLBH  OF  NANKIN:  or,  The  Grandee's  Plot. 
By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  .lr.      Price,  25  cents. 

THE  ROMAN  SOPRANO:  or,  The  Captain  of  the  Swiss 
Guard      By  Charles  Uosenburg.     Price,  2." 

THE  ROYAL  0RIBN8:  or.  The  Scout  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.    By  I)r   J.  II.  Robinson.     Price.  25 

STEEL  ANDGOLD:or,  The  Heir  of  Glenville  A  Revolu- 
tionary Story.  By  Francis  A.  Uurivage.    Price,  25  cents. 

PAOL1NA :  or,  The  Sybil  of  the  Amo.  A  Tale  of  the 
Time  of  Cosmo  III.  By  Martha  A.  Clough.  Being  the 
£500  prize  tale.  The  book  contains  200  pages,  with 
eight  tine  engravings.     Price.  50  cents. 

THE  KNhilirOF  THE  SILVER  CROSS:  or,  Uafed  the 
Lion  of  Turkestan.  A  Tale  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
By  Edgar  W.  Davics..lr  Being  the  S1000  prize  tale. 
This  b..f»k  contains  280  pages,  with  eight  fine  engrav- 
ings.    Price,  in  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

ALICE.  THE  llSflBB  GIRL  :  or,  The  Old  Man  of  the 
Wreck.     By  Austin  C.  Burdick.     Price,  26  cents. 

THE  KING  OF  TilK  SKA.  A  Tale  of  the  Fearless  and 
Free.     By  Ned  Buntiine.     Price,  26  cents. 

AURORA  :  or,  The  Sharpshooter's  Scout.  A  Romance  of 
the  Revolution.  Bj  lien  :  Perley  Poore.  Price.  25  cents. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA  :  or.  Our  Lady  of  the  Ocean. 
A  Talc  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.  By  Ned  Buntiine. 
Price,  25  cents. 

THE  PRINCE  CORSAIR.  A  Tale  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
By  Augustine  J.  II.  Duganne.     Price.  25  cents. 

ISIDORE  Di:  MONTHiNY:  or,  The  Smugzl.  rs  of  St. 
Malo      By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  .)r.     Price.  25  cents. 

PAUL  LAROON:  or.  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles.  By 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.     Price.  2G  cent.-. 

NELL    NOEI.L,   THE    LIGHT   KEEPER'S   TREASURE. 

By  George  P.  Bumham.     Price,  25  cents. 
THE  GIPSEY:  or,  The  Robbers  of  Naples.     A  Story  of 

Love  and  Pride.     By  Lieut.  Murray.     Frice,  25  cents. 

CLARA  HOPKINS:  or.  A  Memoir  of  City  Life.  By  Os- 
good Bradbury.     Price,  25  cents. 

THE  ORANGE  GIRL  OK  VENICE:  or.  The  Down  fall  of  the 

Council  of  Ten.  By  Dennis  llannipm.  Price.  25  cents. 
TH  B  SECRETS  OF  THE  OLD  SMITHY.     A  Sequel  to  Ada 

the  Betrayed.     Price,  25  cents. 
IVAN  THE  SKriF:  or.  The  Russian  and  the  Circassian. 

A  Story  of  Uussia.  Turkey  aud  Circassia.     By  Austin  C. 

Burdick.     Pri -e.  25  ceuts. 
HENRY    LA   NUT:  or.  The   Foundling  of  the  Castle  of 
tla.      A  Tale   of  Navarre  in    the   Olden   Time.     By 

Austin  0.  Burdick.     Price,  25  oente. 
ANNIE,  THE  ORPHAN  GIRL  OF  ST.  MARY:  or.  The 

Golden  Marriage.     By  Shortfellow.     Price,  25  cents. 

%•  All  tbe  above  named  publications  may  be  obtained 
at  all  of  the  periodical  depots,  and  of  the  news  agents  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  OaBBdl 

O"  Eight  of  the  25  cent  hooks  will  he  sold  for  SI.  Se- 
lect fro  u  the  ubove.  and  they  will  be  sent  according  to 
wish,  either  by  mail  or  express. 

Pkice  to  toe  Trade— S*  per  hundred;  S70  per  thou- 
sand.    All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

JONES,  6HREVE,  BROWN   &  CO., 

(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Ball  &  Co.,) 
No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Healers  in  Watches.  Jew- 
elry. Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
oJta  fcr  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 
retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following:  li"'1  London  aud  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clocks,  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham  Fine  Plated  Wares, 
Bronzes.  Parian  rt'arc.  Fancy  Goods 
ami  curiosities.  Also,  a  great  variety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew. 
elry.    Signof  the  Golden  Eagle.    s8 

r\R!.lSUF.D  IN   1780.] 

PREMIUM    CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAEEB  &e  Co.'s 

American.  French,  Homoeopathic 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate;  Prepared 
Cocoa:  Broma:  Cocoa  Pacta 
Sticks:  Potable.  Homoeopathic  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa ;  Cocoa  Shells ;  Crack- 
ed <jocoa.  etc..  etc. 

These  articles  are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.     They  allay  rather 
Leaf,  FhurrandFrui- )  ,nan  induce  the  nervous  excite- 
0/  the  Cocoa,  with  a  J  men(  attendant  upon   the  use  of 
pod  opened.  )  ieA  or    coffee,  and    are    recom- 

mended bv  Drs.  Warren.  Jack- 
son. Hayward,  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

F'or  sale  by  all  the  principal  Grocers    In   the  United 
States,  and  by  their  agents.  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York, 
Grant  &  Twells.  Philadelphia.  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore, 
Kennett  k  Dudlev.  Clndi 
oct6    tf     WALTER  BAKER&  Co., DoacnESTER,MASS. 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY! 
PROFITABLE  AND    HONORABLE  EMPLOYMENT! 

THE  subscriber  is  desirous  of  having  an  agent  in  each 
city  and  town  of  the  Union.     A  capital  of  from  5 
required,  and  anything  like  an  em- 
Tic   man  can   make  from  three  to  five  dollars 
per  day  ;  some  of  the  agents  are  realizing  twice  that  sum. 
Kverv  information  will  be  given  by  addressing,  with  a 
stamp  to  f«  return  letter.  WSI,  A.  KINSLF.R, 

nov  M  Box  1228  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Post  Office. 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  HIE  WORLD! 

BALLOTJ'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR   EVERY  AMERICAN   HOMB 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1.  1866,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  ruuup  toan  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPHEM, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  W  magazines,  and 
forming  twOTolmnea  a  ><  :ir  of  six  hundred  pages  each. or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  Tending  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE   DOLLAR! 

Bau.oc'8  Dollar  Mosthlt  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  flue  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
ml  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  con  tain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BI0GBAPHLES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  waa,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  bembtpbere,  lorn, ing  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  pome 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  II 

Any  person  enclosing  one  tloEar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall   receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
sending  us  sixteen    subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copj  gn 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Pioprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston. 


CONTENTS  OF   DECEMBER  NUMBER. 

The  Wife's  Ransom— A  Gold  Adventure. .4.  X  //.  Duganne. 


T:ic  White  Sun  Bonnet 

The  Wanderer Rebteea  R.  Pierre. 

Paul  Brant:  or,  The  Woodcutter's  Daughter 

Josephine  Hide. 

In  the  Country George  II"   11. 

cue Bmtn  i  // 

The  Bride  of  my  Soul IrtAw  Frnn. 

The  Pale  Young  Man I""'   T.   Wilbur. 

Serenade '■  Do*  B 

Tom  Crosby's  Deed  of  Magic 

Life 11'.    II    S. 

Spiritual  P.appings   

Boa]  with  the  Uraln Wti 

The  Fifty  Bouquets Uexattder  ll 

to '•'     I    ''' 

Will's  Wife Emma  1 

To  the  Lost  One arrester. 

Ernest  Hudson  :  or.  The  Father  aud  So  '  ""'/■ 

Friendship's  Chain .li.«.  R.  T.  L 

inggleraof  Morccambc  Bay iustin  ('.  Burchek, 

Aunt  Pollj  's  Spectacles Mrs   8.  P.  Doughty. 

Whv  fear  to  Die  ' William  W.  Grundy. 

The  Adopted  Child Sutm  U.  Bio 

One  kind  Thought  of  Theo Clifton  M.  S 

Teacher  and  Pupil Horatio  I 

.tare  Gone R    P-  Smith. 

Ermengarde Framcu  P.  PeppereU. 

Editor's  fable 

Our  Dollar  Monthly— An  Old  Settler- About  Portrait 
^mithiana— «  it  —  Napoleon's  Nativity— A 
Dandy's  Despair—  Bull-Fighting  in  Spain— Mary  Tay- 
lor's Lover— The  Battie  of  North  Point— Foreign  Mis- 
ceilany — Record  of  the  Times — Merry  Making. 

HURLEY'S  CELEBRATED  8ARSAPARILLA. 

IHX  0SLT  CUBnntTa  AND  RrLltBLE  extract  in  amkkica,  akd 

SURE  CURE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil.  AJbcttoiu  of  the  Bones.  Syphilis,  Debility,  11a- 
bitual  Costiv.'uess.  Erysipelas.  PuinioniUry  Disease*.  Liver 
Complaint.  !•!  iritles,  Fistula, Skin  Dis- 

eases,   I  and   as  a  great   and   powerful 

purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire 
system.  The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expeuse, 
Is  uev,  ;.  .or  as  well  as  rich, 

and  looked  upou  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  bless- 
ing ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

Dr.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Ste.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Aoknt   in    Nit.v   York — Messrs.  SchictTelin.   Brothers  A 
Co., and  Dm                       llj  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     Pri'                                 ix  bottlee  for  ~o. 
may  12  eoply 

THE  HALS  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEJBRATE1)  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Brett  American  the  growth  of  the 

hair,  moustache,  etc  Boole's  American  Electric  Haib 
Dve  la  the  greatest  wonder  i  f  the  age,  and  Boou'a  II> de- 
aiona.  or  B"  nrivalled  br  beauti- 

I  i  re  all  warranted  to 

lie  by  the  proprietor, 

WJI.  BOOLE,  Boston.     A.  1!.  ft  i'.  Sands,  New  York;  J. 

Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co..  Montreal, 

t  Regent  St..  Lon- 
don ;  J .  Woolley,  Manchester.  England,  and  chemists  and 
perfumers  throughout  the  world.  eoptf  jan  18 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.     1^  ,r  sickness,  it 

has  never  been  known  to  1  -  from  physi- 

and  ladies  and  gantlemem  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility.  can  be  seen  at  the  depot,  where  the  prepi  rations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirelv  i  it  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 

upon  the  receipt  of  orders  to  "  Proprie- 

tors ofSwedi.ih  Hair  Crealor.  SS0  Broadway,  New  Y'ork." 
July  7  tf 

HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Mill's  Patest  Pownxa 
Proof  Locks— both  received  the  prize  medals  at  the 
World's  Fair,  in  London,  in  1851.  and  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. New  York,  in  '  roprietors  of  Jones's  Pat- 
knt  Permutation  Bank  Lock. 

SILAS  C.  HERRING  &  Co., 
Oreen  Block,  135, 137  aud  139  «  ater  St..  New  York, 
sept  1 

GUN    STORE, 

NO.  30  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
.  of  every  variety,  at 
whole-  i  Manufactured  to  order.  Sport- 
ing and  Rifle  Powt  aps.  Powder  Fia*ks, 
etc  .  embracing  every  article  belonging  to  the  gun  trade. 
For  sale  at  very  low  prici  J.  UAPGOOD. 
nov  3  4t 

ASTB0L0GY! 
"VJATIVITIES  calculated. and  adviceoflered.npon  any 
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TOWN  OF  BAGTCHE8ERAI,  ONE  OF  THE  CAPITALS  OF  THE  CRIMEA,  AND  HEAD-QUARTERS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 


CRIMEAN  SCENES 

The  engravings  on  this  page  represent  two  striking  views  in  the 
Crimea.  The  first  shows  the  Bagtcheserai,  which  is  thoroughly 
oriental  in  its  character ;  minarets  and  domes  meet  the  eye  in  every 
direction.  One  of  the  former  is  shown  conspicuously  in  the  left 
hand  of  our  engraving,  with  the  clumsy  gallerv,  in  which  stands 
the  muezzin  to  proclaim  the  hour  of  prayer.  The  town  is  seen 
straggling  and  scattered  up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  steep  hills. 
In  the  foreground  is  a  group  in  the  oriental  costume,  the  veiled 
figure  on  horseback  being  a  female.     The  principal  street  is  nearly 


three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  here  the  little  open  shop  of 
the  tailors,  shoemakers,  bakers,  locksmiths  and  the  kalpac-makers 
are  seen,  with  their  proprietors  sitting  cross-legged,  in  Eastern 
fashion,  and  working  and  selling  at  the  same  time.  Our  second 
view  exhibits  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Khans,  which  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  Prince  Mcnschikoff.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old 
Turkish  architecture.  Our  readers  will  notice  the  characteristic 
minarets,  the  open  galleries,  so  pleasant  a  promenade  in  the  cool 
of  the  day  and  on  fine  evenings,  and  the  refreshing  fountain  on  the 
right  of  the  picture.     The  gateway,  seen  in  the  range  of  the  build- 


ings, divides  them  into  two  portions  one  story  high,  the  window* 
filled  with  carved  woodwork,  and  ornamented  with  arabesques, 
painted  in  vivid  colors.  Right  and  left  on  entering  are  ranges  of 
apartments,  which  all  open  on  a  long  gallery,  whence  there  is  a 
good  view  of  the  interior  court  and  tho  groups  of  fantastic  build- 
ings raised  irregularly  around  it.  At  the  entrance  of  the  second 
court  on  the  left  is  the  Iron  Gate,  leading  to  the  principal  apart- 
ments, on  which  is  an  inscription  declaring  it  to  have  been  built 
by  Menghli  Geray  Khan,  who  conquered  the  Crimea  in  1480,  and 
was  acknowledged  as  its  sovereign  by  the  Turks. 


PRINCE  MENSCHIKOFF  S  PALACE,  AT  BAGTCHESERAI INTERIOR  COURT. 


M\C      D1TT  r»TT    (  CORNER  OF  TRKMONT 
.    Ja.     HALiliKJU,  j  AND  BROMFIELD  ST5. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1855. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  HOUSE,  MEDFORD. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  here  and  there,  scattered  about  the  conn- 
try,  some  tangible  memorial  of  the  olden  time,  and  these  land- 
marks are  passing  away  so  fast  that  it  is  well  to  record  their  features 
before  they  are  lost  to  us  forever.  It  was  with  this  view  that  we 
commissioned  our  artist,  Mr.  William  Wade,  to  sketch  for  us  the 
"  Fountain  House,"  in  Medford,  alluded  to  in  Rev.  Charles 
Brooks's  history  of  that  pleasant  and  thriving  town.  It  was  built 
as  early  as  1 725,  on  what  was  then  a  great  thoroughfare  between 
Boston  and  Salem,  in  the  days  of  baggage  wagons,  coaches  and 
travelling  in  gig  and  saddle.  It  has  certainly  an  old  world  look, 
with  its  quaint  narrow  windows,  and  its  immemorial  trees,  stand- 


ing like  giant  sentinels  before  the  door.  These  two  trees  had  each 
formerly  a  platform  in  its  branches,  perched  on  which  convivial 
parties  enjoyed  their  glass  and  gossip,  before  other  recreations 
were  substituted  in  their  place.  The  tavern  licenses  in  the  old 
time  were  issued  by  the  court  in  the  following  form  : — "A.  B.  of 
is  permitted  to  sell  liquors  unto  such  sober  minded  neigh- 
bors as  he  shall  think  meet,  so  as  he  sell  not  less  than  the  quan- 
tity of  a  gallon  at  a  time  to  one  person,  and  not  in  smaller  quan- 
tities by  retail  to  the  occasioning  of  drunkenness."  The  original 
sign  of  the  Fountain  House  represented  two  men  shaking  hands, 
and  called  palaverers,  and  hence  it  was  at  first  styled  the  Palaver 
Tavern.     We  believe  a  similar  sign  was  displayed  by  a  public 


honse  at  the  north  end  of  Boston.  Perhaps  the  sign  in  Boston 
was  the  identical  one  which  had  first  servrd  for  the  Medford 
tavern,  and  was  replaced  by  a  representation  of  a  fountain  di»- 
charging  punch  into  a  mammoth  bowl,  which  caused  a  change  of 
title  to  the  Fountain  House.  Tavems  in  the  olden  time  served 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  besides  affording  "  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast."  They  served  as  places  for  marketing,  for  political 
caucuses,  military  drills,  balls,  exhibitions,  and  dancing  schools 
in  short,  they  were  places  of  general  resort.  The  change  in  the 
system  of  travelling  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  under- 
mine the  prosperity  of  old  fashioned  taverns,  and  the  country 
tavern  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Til  fiSfitRTi: 

•    — on, — 

BARBARIGO  THE  STRANGER. 

A  TALE  OF  MILAN  DUBLNQ  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

IIY    AISTIN    C.    HUBDICK. 
^CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  VII.— [coxtixced  ] 

The  fat  father  started  away  as  he  spoke,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  duke  want  into  his  palace.  It  was  some  ten  minutes  after 
this  that  the  monk  returned.  He  wore  a  look  of  alarm  upon  his 
face. 

"  Well,"  was  tho  duke's  first  remark,  "  whom  did  you  find  V 

"  No  one,  signor,"  returned  the  monk. 

"  I  meant  for  you  to  go  to  the  middle  dungeon  beneath  the 
citadel." 

"And  there  I  went,  hut  no  one  was  there." 

"Are  you  speaking  truly  now  ?" 

"  In  good  faith  I  am.  But  here  comes  the  captain  of  the 
guard.     Perhaps  he  may  enlighten  you." 

As  the  friar  spoke,  the  officer  entered.  He  was  pale  and  agi- 
tated, and  seemed  stricken  with  four. 

"  Now,  Lawrence,"  cried  the  duke,  addressing  his  officer,  "  what 
of  your  prisoner  !" 

"  He's  gone,  my  lord." 

"  Gone !" 

"  Yes,  signor  duke.  We  placed  him  within  the  dungeon,  and 
I  turned  the  key  and  threw  the  holts  myself.  The  next  I  knew  of 
him,  our  good  and  holy  father,  here,  came  and  demanded  admit 
tance.  Of  course  I  granted  it.  In  a  few  moments  the  father 
came  back  and  reported  that  the  prisoner  was  gone.  I  immediate- 
ly searched  the  place  all  through,  but  could  find  nothing  of  him  " 

"  Blame  not  your  guard,  signor  duke,"  said  the  monk.  "  You 
can  retire,  Lawrence." 

The  captain  turned  away,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  the 
holy  father  resumed  : 

"  Now,  my  royal  son,  let  me  advise  you  to  beware  of  that  man 
— the  prisoner,  I  mean — for  if  I  mistake  not,  he  possesses  a  power 
for  evil  greater  than  your  own.  But  of  one  thing  I  can  assure 
you  :  if  he  promised  you  evil  you  will  most  assuredly  receive  it, 
and  if  he  promised  you  well,  you  may  depend  upon  safety.  Trust 
him,  but  do  not  attempt  to  do  him  harm." 

"  Then  you  know  the  man." 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  must  have  been  Barbarigo." 

"  Ay — that  is  his  name ;  and  he  is  called  'the  stranger.'  " 

"And  he  is  a  stranger,"  added  the  monk.  "No  one  knows 
whence  he  comes,  nor  whither  he  goes.  He  appears  to  whom  he 
pleases,  but  none  know  him.  He  is  a  strange  man,  and  if  he  has 
taken  an  interest  in  your  affairs,  't  will  be  well  for  you  to  follow 
his  counsel." 

"  But  how  know  you  all  this  V  the  duke  asked,  with  a  search- 
ing glance  into  his  companion's  face. 

"  From  what  I  have  heard  of  his  doings.  Barbarigo  went  once 
to  Pietro  Moreno's,  and  bade  that  nobleman  set  a  female  free 
whom  ho  kept  against  her  wishes.  Moreno  did  not  heed  the 
warning,  and  he  was  shortly  missing.  And  in  other  cases  the 
same  things  have  happened.    However,  you  can  do  as  you  please." 

"  And  so  I  shall,"  uttered  the  duke,  proudly.  "  By  the  holy 
host,  the  Duke  of  Milan  bows  not  to  any  man  of  earth  1" 

At  this  juncture  a  summons  came  from  the  council  that  the 
duke  was  wanted — and  he  went ;  but  through  all  his  deliberations 
ot  the  day,  the  figure  of  Barbarigo  presented  itself,  and  the 
thought  of  that  strange  man  gave  him  mora  fear  than  he  was 
willing  to  own,  even  to  himself. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


A    STARTLING    MEETING. 


Thb  deep- toned  bell  of  the  cathedral  at  Crema  was  tolling  the 
hour  of  midnight  just  as  Francesco  and  his  party  came  within 
sight  of  the  town.  The  air  was  damp  and  chilly,  but  Julia  had  a 
good  mantle  and  the  noticed  it  not — only  she  was  somewhat  worn 
and  fatigued.  At  the  gate  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  enter, 
they  found  a  sentinel  who  simply  looked  at  them  and  then  allow- 
ed them  to  pass.  The  marquis  found  an  inn  without  difficulty, 
where  himself  and  party  as  well  as  the  horses  could  bo  well  cared 
for.  They  were  conducted  to  a  respectable  drawing-room,  where 
they  were  to  wait  until  beds  could  be  selected  and  prepared. 

Both  Lucctta  and  Pietro  seemed  to  have  the  same  thought  up- 
on their  minds,  for  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  light  of  the  lamps 
they  instantly  recognized  each  other  with  a  gaze  of  earnest  inspec- 
tion. And  they  both  seemed  satisfied,  too,  for  surely  Lucctta  was 
a  lovely  girl,  and  Pietro  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  manly  beau- 
ty. His  hair  was  of  a  light  brown  and  curly,  and  his  bright 
gray  eyes  sparkled  with  an  intelligence  and  quickness  of  wit  that 
was  not  to  be  mistaken.  And,  moreover,  he  was  a  powerful 
man,  and  built  after  the  most  approved  style  of  physical  man- 
hood. There  U  something  in  the  bosom  of  woman  that  leads  her 
instinctively  towards  the  powerful  man,  when  goodness  and  no- 
bleness give  that  power  force.  Her  ideal  of  man  is  the  protector 
and  shield — something  upon  which  she  can  lean  for  support,  and 
upon  which  she  can  rest  in  the  hour  of  trial.  She  can  love  the 
•nere  stripling,  and  all  the  love  of  her  generous  soul  n  ay  be  pour- 
ed out  upon  the  man  who  is  no  more  powerful  in  ihysical  mould 


than  herself,  but  that  peculiar  feeling  of  safety — that  sense  of  re- 
pose— that  confidence  of  respect  and  reverence — must  be  given  to 
the  strong,  athletic  man. 

So  Lucetta  felt  now  that  she  had  a  protector  on  the  road — a 
friend  who  would  stand  by  her,  and  in  whom  she  could  trust  in 
time  of  danger ;  and,  under  this  feeling,  her  face  brightened,  and 
when  Pietro  smiled  she  smiled  in  return.  There  was  a  strange 
power  in  that  mutual  smile.  It  was  a  question  asked  and  answer- 
ed. It  was  a  whole  colloquy  p°rformed  on  the  instant.  In  that 
smile  Pietro  Caravello  asked  for  trust,  for  friendship,  for  a  mutual 
understanding  and  good  faith.  And  Lucctta,  when  the  bright 
answer  beamed  upon  her  pretty  face,  meant  a  simple  affirmative 
to  all  these. 

And  Pietro  advanced  and  extended  his  hand — and  Lucetta 
gave  him  hers  trustfully. 

"  Come,"  said  the  man,  "  you  nerd  rest  now.     Here  is  a  seat." 

"  I  am  tired,"  answered  the  maid  ;  and  as  she  spoke  she  went 
and  sat  down  by  Pietro's  side. 

In  the  meantime  Francesco  had  been  attending  to  Julia,  and 
they,  too,  had  seated  themselves. 

"  So  far  on  our  journey  in  safety,  love,"  the  marquis  said,  tak- 
ing the  maiden's  hand,  and  gazing  tenderly  into  her  face. 

"  Yes,  Francesco,"  returned  Julia,  speaking  as  hopefully  as  pos- 
sible.    "  And  we  may  reach  our  destined  haven  all  unharmed." 

"  O — we  shall.     What  can  harm  us  now  '." 

"I  know  of  nothing." 

"  Nor  do  I  ;  and  surely  we  will  not  try  to  conjure  up  danger 
and  trouble.     Let  us  hope  for  the  best." 

"  And  be  prepared  for  the  worst,"  added  Julia. 

"  No — no,"  quickly  responded  the  marquis  ;  "  we'll  prepare  for 
nothing  of  the  kind,  for  wo  wont  believe  that  any  such  thing  can 
come  " 

Julia  smiled  faintly,  but  made  no  reply,  and  before  her  lover 
could  speak  again  the  host  came  in  and  announced  that  their  beds 
were  ready. 

Julia  and  Lucctta  slept  together,  and  though  they  were  usually 
very  talkative  when  together  alone,  yet  they  spoke  but  little  now. 
The  maid  saw  that  her  mistress  was  burdened  with  thought,  and 
she  did  not  break  in  upon  her  meditations.  Lucctta  was  soon 
asleep,  and  she  slept  soundly ;  and  when  she  dreamed,  it  was  of 
Pietro  Caravello,  and  of  the  sweet  smile  he  had  given  her,  and 
of  the  kind  words  he  had  spoken.  She  was  very  happy  in  her 
dreams.  Julia  slept  not  so  easily,  and  when  she  did  at  length  fall 
into  an  uneasy  slumber,  she  dreamed  of  those  dismal  ruins  of  the 
lone  convent,  and  the  screech  of  the  night-bird  startled  her  con- 
tinually. And  once  she  heard  her  mother  wailing  upon  the  jag- 
ged walls,  and  calling  for  her  lost  child.  With  a  quick,  sharp  cry 
she  started  up  and  Bung  her  arms  out  as  though  she  would  flee  to 
the  phantom  of  her  dream.  Lucetta  awoke  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter. 

"  My  mother,"  whispered  Julia,  spasmodically. 

"And  what  of  her?"  asked  the  faithful  girl,  placing  her  arm 
about  the  neck  of  her  mistress. 

Julia  gazed  half  wildly  about  her,  and  then  looked  into  her 
companion's  face. 

"  Do  you  think  my  mother  wanted  me  to  come  V  she  asked, 
eagerly. 

"  Surely  she  did." 

"  Ah  !  I  wish  I  was  with  her  now,  for  I  do  not — " 

She  stopped,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  over  her  eyes  she  sank 
back  upon  her  pillow.  But  in  a  moment  more  she  sat  up  again, 
and  in  quick,  anxious  tones,  she  said  : 

"  I  did  not  mean  it,  Lucctta.  I  love  Francesco,  and  I  will  go 
with  him.     But — if  my  mother  could  go  with  us — " 

Gently  Lucetta  drew  her  mistress  back  upon  her  pillow,  and  in 
a  sweet,  winning  tone  she  whispered  : 

"  Your  mother  prays  for  you,  and  believes  you  will  be  happy. 
She  has  sacrificed  much,  but  she  did  it  cheerfully,  knowing  that 
with  her  your  peace  would  never  be  secure,  Remember  how 
much  you  owe  to  her  noble,  generous  self-deprivation.  Sunshine 
and  smiles  are  coming.  It  is  night  now,  but  'twill  not  always 
be  night." 

Julia  blessed  her  gentle  maid,  and  then  tried  to  sleep  once  more. 
The  morning  dawned  fair  and  beautiful,  and  at  an  early  hour 
Julia  was  up  and  dressed.  She  had  not  rested  much  during  the 
night,  but  she  assumed  a  cheerful  look  before  she  met  her  lover, 
and  he  was  well  pleased.  Breakfast  was  eaten,  and  by  six  o'clock 
the  party  were  on  their  way.  The  route  was  a  plcassnt  one,  and 
the  hills  and  vales  were  all  clothed  in  the  richest  verdure.  They 
ciossed  tho  Oglio  at  Orzinovi,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the  Gar- 
za at  noon,  where  they  found  a  small  village  with  a  single  inn. 
At  this  inn,  however,  they  found  all  they  could  wish  for,  and  here 
they  remained  nearly  two  hours,  to  allow  their  horses  to  rest,  for 
the  middle  of  the  day  was  warm,  and  the  marquis  could  find  no 
opportunity  to  exchange  horses,  a  plan  which  he  had  hoped  to 
execute  here,  for  he  wished  to  be  on  the  road.  However,  he  had 
to  put  up  with  the  disappointment,  and  if  he  felt  any  uneasiness 
he  did  not  show  it. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  as  the  horses  were  brought  to  the  door,  "  we 
are  off  for  Verona." 

"  Ay,"  answered  Pietro,  "  and  we  have  got  to  go  by  the  way 
of  Pesehiera,  for  we  cannot  cross  the  Mincio  below  there." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this  V  asked  the  marquis,  with  surprise  and 
evident  uneasiness. 

"  Yes.  Tho  bridge  at  Castiglione  is  gone,  and  every  boat  is 
washed  away ;  and  at  Palczzo  the  same  thing  has  happened.  Of 
course  you  wo^ln't  go  south  of  that." 

"  Never  mind,"  cried  Francesco,  leaping  into  his  saddle.  "  Pes- 
ehiera is  the  best  route  and  the  nearer,  so  off  we  go." 

He  spoke  so  cheerfully  that  Julia  took  confidence,  and  during 


the  afternoon  she  was  ejuite  cheerful  and  happy.  It  was  dusk 
when  they  reached  Pesehiera,  but  the  marquis  did  not  plan  to  stop 
in  the  town.  He  made  himself  known  to  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  was  allowed  to  pass  through.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed 
the  river,  they  entered  upon  the  wide  road  leading  to  Verona,  and 
put  their  horses  into  a  gallop. 

The  stars  were  all  out,  and  tho  way  was  clear.  To  the  left  the 
towering  summits  of  the  Tyrolesc  Alps  lifted  themselves  against 
the  starry  sky,  and  the  breeze  came  down  fresh  and  cool.  At 
nine  o'clock  the  murmur  of  the  swift  rushing  waters  of  the  Adige 
could  be  heard,  and  in  an  hour  more  the  turrets  and  spires  of 
Verona  were  in  sight.  Even  the  horses  seemed  to  know  that  they 
were  near  their  journey's  end  for  the  day,  and  with  glad  snorts 
they  hurried  on.  The  marquis  entered  tho  city  without  difficulty, 
and  ere  long,  Julia  began  to  recognize,  even  in  the  gloom,  many 
familiar  scenes  of  her  childhood's  home.  There  was  the  old 
church  of  St.  Zeno,  with  its  time  worn  walls,  and  anon  she  pass- 
ed St.  Anastasius,  with  its  marble  columns  and  monuments. 

At  length  the  marquis  reached  the  hotel  where  he  had  planned 
to  stop,  and  at  once  saw  that  Julia  and  her  maid  had  a  private 
drawing  room.  Then  he  went  down  and  gave  Pietro  directions 
concerning  the  horses.  After  this  he  joined  the  females,  whom  he 
found  free  from  their  travelling  dresses,  and  seated.  Julia  had 
again  become  sad  and  thoughtful,  and  the  marquis  only  stopped 
to  speak  a  few  words  of  cheer,  and  then  kissing  her  tenderly,  he 
bade  her  good  night,  for  he  feared  that  it  was  fatigue  that  made 
her  sad. 

Francesco  had  descended  to  the  lower  hall,  and  was  ju£t  turn- 
ing into  the  office,  when  a  man  approached  him  and  spoke. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Lodi,  is  it  not  V  said  the  man. 

He  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  Francesco,  but  he  was  dressed  well 
and  had  the  appearance  of  station  and  rank. 

"  Have  you  business  with  the  marquis  ?"  asked  our  hero,  eye- 
ing the  stranger  sharply. 

"  I  have  information  for  him,"  replied  the  other,  coolly. 

"  Ah — what  is  its  nature  V 

"  First — are  you  the  marquis  V 

Francesco  hesitated,  but  he  could  not  think  of  harm  yet,  and 
he  resolved  to  be  frank. 

"  I  am  the  marquis,"  he  said. 

"  So  I  thought.     And  you  have  lately  come  from  Milan  V 

"  Of  course.     That  is  my  home." 

"  So  I  was  aware." 

"  And  now  for  your  business  ?" 

"  O — I  simply  can  inform  you  that  you  have  a  friend  here  who 
wishes  to  sec  you  much." 

"  Here  in  the  house  1" 

"  No — at  the  Consiglio." 

"  Who  is  it  J" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  •  But  if  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  lead  you 
to  him." 

The  marquis  hesitated  for  a  long  while  ere  he  consented  to  this 
arrangement,  but  he  finally  concluded  to  go ;  first,  because  he  had 
some  curiosity  to  know  who  could  wish  to  see  him ;  and  second, 
because  he  had  no  desire  to  be  called  upon  where  he  was,  lest 
Julia  should  be  recognized   by  those  who  might  make  trouble. 

So  he  followed  the  stranger  into  the  street,  and  ere  long  they 
reached  the  Consiglio  palace.  The  marquis  was  conducted  into 
one  of  the  smaller  drawing-rooms,  and  there  requested  to  wait  a 
moment.  Gradually  a  strange  presentiment  of  evil  stole  over 
him,  and  he  was  beginning  to  wish  that  he  had  not  come,  when 
the  door  was  opened.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  a  stalling  groan 
broke  ftom  his  lips. 

The  Count  of  Monza  stood  before  him  ! 


CHAPTER   IX. 


THE   CHALLENGE. 


The  marquis  was  thunderstruck.  He  started  from  his  chair, 
and  for  some  moments  the  two  stood  regarding  each  other  in  si- 
lence.    Loredano  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  You  didn't  expect  to  sec  me  here,  signor  marquis,"  he  said, 
with  an  irony  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal. 

Francesco  resolved  to  wait  for  some  good  cause  before  he  allow- 
ed himself  to  become  angry,  so  he  simply  replied : 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you." 

"  No — I  suppose  not.  And  I  suppose,  too,  you  would  gladly 
csrapc  me  now." 

"  Escape  you,  signor  count '?     Why  should  I  escape  you  >." 

"  You  should  know  best." 

"  Then  I  know  nothing  at  all,  for  I  do  assure  you  that  you  are 
one  of  the  last  men  I  should  think  of  escaping  from." 

"Ha!  Say  ye  so!  By  my  faith,  signor,  you  know  not  for 
what  I  have  come.     I  left  Milan  this  morning." 

A  quick  shudder  stole  over  Francesco's  frame.  'Twaa  not  fear 
for  himself,  but  something  whispered  to  him  of  danger  to  Julia. 

"  And  I  came  to  seek  you,"  the  count  added,  casting  a  search- 
ing glance  into  the  face  of  the  other. 

"  And  wherefore  should  you  seek  me  ?" 

"  To  punish  you." 

"  Speak  plainly,  signor  count." 

"  I  have  so  spoken.     1  have  come  to  punish  theo." 

"  Yet  I  am  in  the  dark." 

"  Then  I'll  speak  clearer.  I  have  come  to  prove  to  thee  that 
thou  art  not  the  man  for  Donna  Julia's  husband." 

"  Go  on,"  pronounced  Francesco,  now  firm  as  steel,  for  his 
soul  was  up. 

"  You  have  taken  that  lady  away,  and  I  have  come  to  prove 
my  right  to  her  hand.  The  noble  duke  gave  me  that  hand  for  my 
own,  and  I  must  have  it." 
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"  And  I  have  a  prior  claim,"  cried  the  marquis.  "  Juliii  w:i» 
my  betrothed  years  ago,  and  from  her  own  lips  I  received  my 
pledge.     What  more  would  ye  i" 

•'  What  is  her  pledge  compared  with  her  noble  father'!  will  • 
Do  you  imagino  the  world  will  ever  see  a  Visronti  and  a  Delia 
Torre  united  «     But  I  havo  no  words  for  argument.     Winn  yon 
brought  off  the  faiiest  child  of  Visconti,  you   basely  insulted  the 
whole  house,  and  to  me  you  must  answer.     Do  you   understand 
iw  f" 
"  You  mean  that  I  iiimt  fight  with  you." 
"  Precisely. " 

"  I  seek  no  quarrel,  signor  count,  nor  shall  I  sneak  away  from 
one." 

"  You  cannot  avoid  the  battle  unless  you  arc  a  coward." 

"  — sh  !  Do  not  speak  so,  or  my  sword  may  leap  from  its  scab- 
bard of  its  own  accord.  I  tell  you,  Marco  Loredano,  I  am  not 
the  man  to  refuse  you  battle." 

*'  Then  you  give  me  hope,  for  yom-  punimment  rests  with  me." 

"  Let's  say  no  more,  count,  but  go  at  the  work.  You  may  say 
too  much,  and  God  knows  that  is  not  one  of  the  traits  of  a  brave 
man." 

The  count  bit  his  lips  with  vexation,  but  he  knew  that  he  was 
wrong,  and  he  changed  the  subject. 

"  When  shall  it  be  i"  he  asked. 

t  it  be  at  midnight — in    this  very  room,"   returned   Fran- 
"  I  will  be  here  at  that  time." 

"  It  shall  either  bo  here  or  in  some  handy  place,"  added  the 
count.     "  Of  course  you  Hill  not  disappoint  me." 

"  I  shall  be  here  when  the  clock  strikes  twelve,"  returned  Fran- 
cesco, proudly  ;  "and  I  shall  bring  my  squire  with  me." 

"  Well,  signor — well.     I  shall  be  here." 

And  with  that  the  marquis  turned  from  the  apartment  and  was 
soon  in  the  street.  He  reached  his  own  hotel  just  as  the  moon 
was  rising,  and  he  knew  it  was  nearly  eleven.  He  went  first  to 
his  own  chamber,  where  he  found  Pietro,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated all  that  had  passed. 

"lie  fight  with  you,  my  master  !"  uttered  the  stout  serving- 
man.  "  By  San  Marco,  I  look  to  sec  him  bravely  cured  of  his 
error.     Why,  he  don't  know  you." 

"  I  think  he  mistakes  me,  Pietro  ;  but  yet  he  is  a  good  swords- 
man— one  of  the  best  in  Milan." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  what  is  he  to  you  !" 

"  We  cannot  tell  yet,  my  good  fellow.  But  make  everything 
ready.  Get  your  own  weapon,  and  see  that  mine  is  firm  in  the 
hilt.  I  must  bo  busy.  First,  though,  you  may  run  down  and  get 
another  lamp,  for  I  must  write  a  few  lines." 

Pietro  hurried  away,  and  the  marquis  opened  his  portmanteau 
and  took  therefrom  an  ink  horn,  a  quill,  and  some  parchment. 
When  his  attendant  returned,  he  was  set  to  making  preparations, 
while  the  master  sat  down  to  the  table.  The  marquis  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  the  duchess — a  few  to  his  father,  and  then  he  wrote  a 
simple  sentence  to  Julia.  These  he  folded  and  sealed,  and  handed 
to  Pietro. 

"  You  will  sec  to  whom  they  belong,"  he  said,  "  and  if  I  fall 
you  will  deliver  them.  You  will  understand  how  to  explain  all 
the  rest." 

Francesco's  next  work  was  the  hardest  of  alL  He  wont  to 
Julia's  door  and  knocked. 

"  Who's  that  >"  asked  Lucetta. 

"  The  marquis,"  returned  Francesco. 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  opened  and  the  tnight  was 
admitted.  Julia  was  already  fearful,  but  sho  could  detect  no 
signs  of  fear  upon  the  face  of  her  lover.  He  sat  down  and  told 
her  all  that  had  occurred  since  he  last  saw  her.  She  turned  pale 
as  death  and  bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands. 

"  And  must  you  go  '!"  she  asked. 

"  You  sec  it  all,  my  love,"  returned  the  marquis,  calmly. 

Those  were  days  when  such  conflicts  were  not  only  common, 
but  looked  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  soci- 
ety. The  man  who  would  have  refused  to  fight  a  duel,  would 
have  ber>n  spurned  by  his  best  friends,  at  least,  if  there  was  the 
least  ground  for  the  quarrel.  The  duke  sanctioned  it  because  it 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  countless  adjudications  ;  and  the  pcoplo 
sanctioned  it  because  they  fancied  tbeir  persons  and  friends  were 
more  secure  from  insult  and  harm.  Julia  knew  all  this,  and  she 
dared  not  ask  her  lover  to  flee. 

"Alas!"  she  murmured,  "this  is  the  end  of  my  terrible 
dreams !   O,  why  must  it  be  f   Is  there  not  some  way  of  escape  V 

"  Escape  from  what,  dearest  V 

"  This  battle." 

"  But  why  should  I  escape  from  it  1  Do  you  imagine  that  the 
count  can  harm  me  V 

"01  I  know  not.     But—" 

"  Come,  come,  Julia.  Let  not  your  fears  run  away  with  you 
thus.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  yet.  At  all  events,  let  your  soul 
be  turned  to  God  until  I  return  to  you.  You  would  not  see  me 
dishonored  !" 

"  But  where  is  the  provocation  ?  Where  is  the  ground  for  this 
quarrel  '.  There  must  be  just  reason  for  a  duel,  ere  there  can  be 
dishonor  in  refusing  to  engage  in  it." 

"  Ah,  the  world  will  hold  here  provocation  enough.  You  know 
your  hand  had  been  promised  to  Loredano  by  the  duke.  He  pro- 
fesses to  love  you — he  is  of  the  dominant  house,  and  is  entitled 
to  consideration.  I  have  eloped  with  you  clandestinely ;  and 
now  the  eouut  comes  and  demands  a  settlement  of  the  claim. 
Perhaps  I  might  give  you  up  and  save  the  duel ;  but  my  heart's 
blood  is  of  no  use  to  me  without  yourself.  But  time  presses — I 
shall  surely  come  safe  back.  Weep  not — 0  !  for  the  love  you 
bjar  me,  let  me  not  see  you  weep.  One  kiss.  There— God 
bless  vou  !" 


And  with  these  words  the  marquis  left  the  room  ;  and  ere  long 
he  and  Pietro  were  in  the  street. 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?"  asked  the  esquire,  pointing  to  a  dark  fig- 
ure just  moving  towards  the  hotel  they  had  left. 

"  Perhaps  a  guard,"  answered  the  marquis,  not  in  a  mood  to 
take  much  note  of  strange  things. 

"  He  has  a  sneaking  movement  for  a  guard,  my  master." 

Francesco  instinctively  cast  his  eyes  back  to  observe  the  man  in 
question  once  more,  but  he  had  gone  from  sight,  and  he  hurried 
on  again. 

For  some  time  after  her  lover  had  gone,  Julia  remained  sitting 
where  the  marquis  had  left  her.  It  had  not  been  more  than  ten 
minutes,  and  Lucetta  was  just  urging  her  to  retire  again,  when 
the  door  w.i  nceremoniously  opened,  and  Marco  Loredano  en- 
tered. Julia  larted  back  in  affright,  and  even  Lucetta  was  for 
the  moment  powerless.  But  a  dignified  sense  of  wrong  lent  the 
maiden  power,  and  she  confronted  the  count. 

"  !S ij^nor  Loredano,  what  means  this?"  she  uttered,  moving  a 
step  further  back. 

"  Be  not  offended,  siguora,"  the  count  replied,  smoothly.  "  I 
have  come  to  sec  that  yon  were  safe." 

"And  what  have  you  to  do  with  my  safety  !" 

"  Much,  siguora — much.  Your  noblo  father  has  sent  mo  for 
you." 

"Sent  you  J     My  father*     How  mean  you  *" 

"  Is  it  not  plain  ?" 

"  Not  unless  you  act  the  villain.  Have  you  not  challenged  the 
marquis  to  fight  .>i;h  }ou  '." 


For  some  moments  the  count  regarded  the  beautiful  maiden,  as 
she  stood  before  him  with  her  hands  clasped,  in  silence.  Yet  the 
icy  expression  of  his  countenance  did  not  change. 

[skk    ENGItAVixc  ] 

"  You  ask  me  too  much,"  he  said,  at  length.  '*  I  cannot  dis- 
obey your  noble  father ;  nor  can  I  refuse  tho  request  of  your 
weeping  motlur." 

"  My  mother '" 

"  Ay — she  would  have  thee  back." 

"  Didst  hear  her  say  so  !" 

"  I  saw  her  look  so." 

"I  II  not  trust  thee." 

"  Then  I'll  not  ask  thee  ;  but  of  this  be  assured — you  rotum  to 
Milan  with  me  in  the  morning." 

"  No — no — " 

"  We'll  bear  the  rest  to  morrow.  You  need  not  think  to  escape, 
for  you  are  watched  ;  so  I  must  bid  you  good  night  now,  as  / 
have  business  on  my  hands  ."' 

So  the  count  spoke,  and  then  turned  away  from  the  room.  Ju- 
lia heard  bis  heavy  tread  upon  the  stairs,  and  when  she  could  hear 
it  no  more,  she  sank  back  into  a  chair.  She  was  weak  and  faint, 
and  her  face  was  pale  as  death.  Lucetta  sprang  to  her  assistance 
and  helped  her  to  the  bed,  but  she  could  not  speak.  A  sort  of 
dull,  heavy  drowso  came  over  the  fair  girl,  and  in  it  she  saw  the 
gory  form  of  her  noble  lover  stiff  and  cold  in  death.  She  shriek- 
ed out  in  her  agony,  and  grasped  her  attendant's  arm.  She  found 
it  was  hut  a  dream,  and  she  sank  down  again.  But  again  that 
same  terrible  phantom  came,  and  she  could  sleep 
no  more.  But  even  awake  6hc  could  see  that 
gory  form  still. 


JULIA  8   UNEXPECTED    MEETING   WITH   THE   COUNT 


"  I  have." 

"  And  did  you  not  give  him  to  understand  that  that  was  to  set- 
tle his  claim  to  my  hand  V 

"  Our  meeting,  signora,  is  on  our  private  account.  Your  re- 
turn to  your  father  is  nothing  of  mine.  In  that  I  only  act  as  his 
agent.  But  I  have  not  time  to  spend  now,  for  I  must  be  at  our 
place  of  meeting.  I  only  came  now  to  see  that  you  were  safe, 
for  I  much  feared  that  Delia  Torre  might  hide  you  after  having 
seen  me.  Y'ou  will  be  ready  to  accompany  mo  back  to  Milan  in 
the  morning." 

"  Never,  sir — novcr  1"  pronounced  Julia,  deeply  and  calmly. 

"But  I  must." 

"  You  cannot." 

"  Cannot  !" 

"  No." 

"  Why  V 

"  I  have  protectors  here." 

"  And  so  have  I,"  said  the  count,  drawing  his  dagger  as  he 
spoke.     "  Such  as  this." 

There  was  something  in  the  glittering  beams  of  the  count's 
cold  eyes  as  he  made  this  movement,  that  struck  terror  to  the 
maiden's  soul.  She  saw  in  that  bloodless  face  a  spirit  which  not 
words  or  threats  would  ever  quell,  and  she  resolved  to  try  his 
heart. 

"  O,  signor  count,"  she  uttered,  clasping  her  hands  together, 
"  spare  me  !  O,  spare  me  !" 

"  Spare  thee,  signora  ?  And  from  what  >"  the  .noble  asked, 
folding  his  arms  with  his  gleaming  dagger  still  in  lus  baud. 

"  From  this  pain.  Ah  !  it  lies  now  in  your  power  to  save  me. 
Spore  me — spare  us  .'  Let  us  go  on  our  way — let  us  pass  on  free 
from  the  duke — and  angels  and  good  saints  shall  ever  bless  thee." 


CHAPTEll  X. 

TnB      DUEL. — TIIKACHERT. 

The  marquis  reached  the  palace  of  the  Con- 
siglio  some  minutes  before  the  time,  and  was  ush- 
ered into  tho  room  where  he  had  before  been,  by 
his  guide  on  tho  previous  visit.  He  found  no  one 
there,  but  he  heard  voices  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. His  usher  disappeared  in  the  direction 
from  whence  the  voices  proceeded,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  the  tramp  of  many  feet  were  heard. 
"  What  means  that  i"  asked  Pietro,  as  ho  heard 
the  sound. 

"  Some  of  the  servants,  perhaps,"  replied   the 
marquis. 

"  Look  ye,  my  master,"  spoke  the  faithful  serv- 
ing-man,   with    considerable    earnestness,    "  you 
place  too  much  confidence  in  the  count's  honor." 
"  How  so,  Pietro  V 

"  Why,  you  take  him  for  an  honorable  man." 
"  He  is  a  Milanese  knight,  Pietro." 
"  Yet  I  believe  ho  is  a  villain.     By  the  pope's 
heart,  my  master,  I  would  not  fight  in  this  house. 
I'd  take  the  open  fields.     There  may  bo  a  trap  set 
here." 

"  No,  no,  my  good  fellow,  yon  are  hasty.  I  ap- 
preciate your  motives,  but  you  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  knightly  vows.  The  count  may  bo 
treacherous,  but  he  would  not  so  far  forget  his 
holy  vows  as  to  use  treachery  under  a  challenge." 
Pietro  shook  his  head  incredulously,  and  while 
he  was  thus  manifesting  his  skepticism,  the  usher 
returned. 

"  Ask  him  who  all  those  folks  were,"  whispcre 
the  esquire,  in  his  master'6  car. 

"  Signor,"  said  the  marquis,  acting  upon  Pic- 
tro's  hint,  "  you  know  me  and  my  name.     What 
may  I  call  you  !" 

"  My  name  is  Landi  Monetti. 
nor's  guard." 

"  Thank  you.  And  now  may  I  ask  who  were  those  people 
whom  I  heard  in  the  adjoining  room  V 

"  Certainly  you  may,  signor  marquis.  They  were  members  of 
the  governor's  household,  and  I  had  them  remove  from  the  hear- 
ing of  the  affair  that  is  to  come  off  here." 

This  was  satisfactory  to  Francesco,  but  not  so  to  Pietro,  for  he 
whispered  again  in  his  master's  ear,  and  said  : 

"  That's  all  false.     You  are  in  a  trap.    They  are  all  villains." 
But  the  marquis  took  no  notice  of  this.      He  merely  made  his 
man  a  sign  to  be  silent,  and  then  turning  to  the  captain,  he  said  : 
"  I  think  it  must  be  near  midnight." 
"  It  is,  signor." 
"  And  where  is  the  count  !" 

"  He  will  be  here  presently.  He  had  some  business  to  transact." 
"  By  the  holy  trumpet,"  whispered  Pietro,  again  bringing  bis 
lips  in  close  proximity  to  his  master's  ear,   "  wasn't  that  him  we 
saw  sneaking  along  by  our  hotel  '." 

This  remark  might  have  had  some  effect  upon  the  marquis,  had 
he  had  tii.e  for  reflection  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  door  wa  s 
opened,  and  the  count  eutered. 

"  Am  I  late  ?"  he  asked,  looking  towards  Monetti. 
"Just  about  on  the  mark,  signor." 

"  I  meant  to  be,  at  all  events.     Marquis,  I  am  at  your  service." 
"Let  me  rather  be  at  your  service,  Signor  Loredano,"  returned 
Francesco,  politely. 

"  As  you  will.  We  have  decided  to  have  the  combat  here. 
You  see  the  walls  are  high  and  the  footing  is  good.  Our  good 
cn.ptain  has  command  here,  and  approves  of  the  plan." 


I  am  a  captain  of  the  govcr- 
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"  One  moment,  signor,"  said  the  marquis,  rising  to  his  feet. 
"  This  is  to  be  an  honorable  meeting.  We  are  to  be  alone — wo 
four?" 

"  While  we  fight — yes." 

"  And  until  the  victory  is  decided  *" 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"  Then  now,  Marco  Loredano,  I  have  received  your  challenge, 
and  I  accept  it  to  the  death.  I  sought  it  not,  and  I  shrink  not 
from  it.  You  have  accused  me  of  wrong — and  yon  have  sought 
to  take  from  mc  the  love  of  my  soul.  To  all  your  accusations, 
and  to  all  your  requests — here  is  my  answer  !" 

The  marquis  drew  his  sword  as  he  spoke,  and  its  bright  blade 
flashed  in  the  soft  light  of  the  great  hanging  lamp.  It  was  an  old 
blade — one  long  tried  and  faithful — a  Damascus  blade,  as  we 
have  once  before  stated,  and  one  that  was  not  to  be  bruised  or 
broken.  And  few  in  Milan  knew  so  well  how  to  use  that  weapon 
as  did  he  who  now  held  it.  No  one  had  practised  more,  and 
none  had  studied  more  deeply  into  all  the  arts  and  parts  of  the 
sword  combat. 

"  I  am  ready,"  he  pronounced,  in  a  calm,  clear  tone. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  the  count,  as  he,  too,  drew  his  weapon. 

And  Marco's  sword  was  of  the  finest  steel.  'Twas  of  Milan 
make,  but  firm  and  well  tried  ;  yet  it  lacked  that  peculiar  quick- 
ness of  elasticity  and  tenacity,  which  none  but  the  Damascus 
blades  possessed.  And  the  count  knew  how  to  handle  his  wea- 
pon. His  skill  was  proverbial,  for  he  was  accounted  the  best 
swordsman  in  Milan. 

"  Ready,"  pronounced  the  count.  "  And  thus  be  all  our  dis- 
putes put  to  rest,  now  and  forever." 

Pietro  cast  one  look  into  his  master's  face  as  he  cleared  the 
knot  of  his  own  sword,  so  that  it  might  be  ready  in  case  of  need, 
and  as  he  saw  the  calm,  cool  look  of  conscious  power  which  rest- 
ed there,  he  had  no  fears  on  the  count's  presence.  If  he  had  a 
fear — and  the  readiness  of  his  weapon  seemed  to  indicate  that  lie 
had — it  was  on  account  of  things  not  yet  present. 

"  Beforo  God  and  man  I  take  no  blame  in  this,"  said  Franees- 
eo,  as  he  raised  his  weapon. 

"  I  absolve  you  with  all  holy  unction,"  returned  Marco,  and 
he,  too,  raised  his  sword. 

"  Is  all  right  1"  asked  Monetti,  turning  to  Pietro. 

"  All  that  I  can  now  see,"  answered  the  suspicious  squire. 

"  Then  set  to." 

At  these  words  the  weapons  were  crossed  with  a  sharp  clash. 
Both  the  combatants  were  as  cool  and  calm  as  though  they  had 
been  solving  some  common  problem.  The  count  gazed  fixedly 
into  the  eyes  of  the  marquis,  and  the  marquis  returned  the  gaze. 
Twice  did  Marco  change  his  guard,  but  he  was  met  with  an  ease 
that  surprised  him.  He  had  thought  that  the  marquis  might  pos- 
sibly break  his  guard,  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  so  calmly, 
so  easily  done.  It  seemed  to  bo  done  as  a  sort  of  mattcr-of  fact. 
Every  thrust  which  Francesco  parried  seemed  to  have  been  antic- 
ipated, and  calculated  upon  by  him.  On  his  part  it  was  like  a 
play  at  the  theatre,  where  each  succeeding  blow,  ward  and  thrust 
is  made  known  and  committed  to  memory  beforehand. 

"  You  guard  well,"  the  count  said,  in  a  fort  of  breathless  tone, 
after  he  had  made  some  of  his  most  approved  plays.  In  fact,  he 
had  felt  sure  that  ere  this,  his  sword  would  have  been  through  his 
antagonist's  body. 

"  And  you  play  well,"  was  Francesco's  response ;  for  up  to  this 
time  the  count  had  warded  all  his  passes. 

After  a  while  both  the  combatants  entered  into  the  strife  with 
renewed  vigor.  They  seemed  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  understand- 
ing that  common  play  was  of  no  avail,  and  each  knew  that  ho 
had  no  common  man  to  deal  with.  The  steel  now  clashed  loud- 
ly and  rapidly,  and  bright  spaiks  flew  from  the  trenchant  blades. 


CHARLES    WHITE,  THE   MINSTREL. 

The  count's  eyes  had  begun  to  bum,  and  for  once  his  face  was 
a-glow.  lie  made  one  feint  at  his  antagonist's  breast,  and  by  a 
rapid  movement  of  successive  strokes  he  changed  the  play  towards 
the  neck.  Then,  quick  as  thought,  he  knocked  Francesco's  sword 
down,  and  made  a  thrust  at  the  very  spot  where  his  first  feint  had 
been  aimed.  His  point  cut  the  cloth  of  the  doublet  and  scratched 
the  skin,  but  with  a  movement  which  few  men  could  have  per- 
formed, the  marquis  gave  his  body  a  sudden  twist,  and  the  sword 
passed  harmlessly  under  his  left  arm.  But  it  was  a  fatal  move- 
ment for  the  count.  Being  sure  that  his  weapon  was  going 
through  the  centre  of  the  body,  the  latter  had  thrown  his  whole 
weight  forward,  wholly  unable  to  restrain  himself.  Francesco  had 
calculated  nicely  on  this,  ar  d  he  was  prepared  for  the  advantage 
this  ottered.  It  was  no  chance  advantage — no  fall  of  luck  ;  but 
the  marquis  had  risked  much  to  gain  it.  He  had  allowed  his 
sword  to  be  knocked  down,  and  he  had  allowed  his  antagonist's 
weapon  to  come  dangerously  near  his  bosom.  Then  his  lightning- 
like  movement  capped  his  plan.  He  planted  his  foot  quickly  for- 
ward upon  the  left  side,  and  as  the  count  passed  him  he  plunged 
his  sword  forward.  It  entered  Marco's  side  just  below  the 
seventh  rib,  and  came  out  on  the  other  side. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Imagination. — I  believe  it  is  only  where  the  feelings  are  deep- 
ly interested,  that  the  imagination  causes  inch  perpetual  bitterness 
of  disappointment.  Do  you  remember  St.  Leon's  dissatisfaction 
at  the  manner  in  which  his  daughters  receive  the  tidings  of  his 
death  1  I  begin  to  think  all  imaginative  persons  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  St.  Leons,  and  that  they  expect  what  human  nature  is 
very  seldom  ricn  enough  to  afford. — Mrs.  Ilemans. 


CHARLIE  WHITE,  THE  MINSTREL. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  a  truthful  likeness  of  the  very 
popular  singer  whose  name  heads  this  article,  and  will  be  recog- 
nized as  such  by  his  hosts  of  admirers.  One  of  the  earliest  pio- 
neers in  giving  character  and  vitality  to  negro  minstrelsy,  and  one 
of  the  principal  workers  in  raising  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  art, 
was  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  popularly  known  as  Charlie  White 
the  minstrel.  He  commenced  his  concerts  as  early  as  1841,  at 
Vauxhall  Garden,  New  York,  soon  after  which  he  moved  into  his 
present  location,  No.  49  Bowery.  Here  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce, in  addition  to  the  usual  songs  and  dances  which  character- 
ize such  places  of  amusement,  farces  and  burlesques,  with  the 
accessories  of  scenery,  costume,  etc.,  in  which  he  has  been  follow- 
ed by  nearly  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  same  profession.  Char- 
lie White's  organ  of  humor  is  large  and  active,  and  has  shown 
itself  in  his  wonderful  faculty  for  getting  off"  most  original  jokes 
and  stories,  which  have  given  such  popularity  to  bis  performances. 
Nearly  all  the  new  features  and  novelties  in  negro  minstrelsy 
have  been  introduced  by  him,  and  by  giving  his  audiences  a  con- 
stant succession  of  them,  he  has  remained  permanently  located 
in  one  place  longer  than  any  other  manager  in  the  business.  Al 
a  performer,  Charlie  White  ranks  with  the  highest — his  concep- 
tions of  character  show  him  to  be  a  careful  student  of  the  great 
book  of  human  nature,  while  his  unique  style  and  manner  give  a 
freshness  to  his  impersonations  that  impresses  all  who  see  him, 
whether  in  the  jolly  "  bootblack  "  or  in  the  decrepit  old  "  Uncle 
Ned."  Mr.  White's  literary  abilities  are  of  no  mean  order,  as 
hundreds  of  the  best  of  our  negro  ballads,  the  product  of  his  pen, 
testily,  and  he  was  the  first  to  publish  those  neat  song-books,  con- 
taining the  gems  of  minstrelsy,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  has  a  relish  for  such  music.  He  has  also 
in  press  a  volume  of  his  original  stories  and  jokes,  which  will,  if 
its  merits  arc  properly  appreciated,  meet  with  a  large  sale.  In 
every  department  of  his  profession,  Mr.  White  has  striven  with 
laudable  exertions,  and  he  has  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  these  exertions  have  made  that  which  was  originally  a  mere 
ephemeral  amusement,  an  institution,  out  of  which  has  grown  and 
will  grow,  a  general  love  for  music  and  the  development  of  a 
taste  at  once  refining  and  elevating  in  its  character.  As  a  means 
to  a  great  end,  the  rage  for  ncgTo  minstrelsy  is  by  no  means  to 
be  disparaged  or  lightly  spoken  of.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  music 
we  have  at  all  national  in  its  origin  and  character. 
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WHALE  FISHERY  ON  THE  COAST  OF  JAPAN. 

The  accompanying  engraving  depicts  a  most  exciting  scene  in 
the  waters  of  Japan.  A  vast  expanse  of  sea  is  lighted  up  by  the 
rising  sun,  while  jagged  rocks  rise  boldly  from  the  surface  on  the 
horizon.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  a  huge  whale  is  spouting 
forth  water  and  blood,  for  a  number  of  harpoons  have  been  fixed 
in  him  by  the  Japanese  whale  boats  that  are  swarming  round 
him.  Whaling  is  an  occupation  of  large  numbers  of  the  Japan- 
ese, and  they  are  exceeding  expert  in  it,  though  we  will  venture 
to  say  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  our  "  Long  Tom  Cof- 
fins of  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford.  The  whale  fishery  partic- 
ularly flourishes  on  the  sea  that  washes  the  southern  shore  of  the 
great  island  of  Niphon,  the  locality  shown  in  our  engraving.  The 
usual  method  of  catching  the  whales  is  by  harpooning  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Greenland  fishermen.  The  boats  of  the  Japanese, 
however,  are  much  better  suited  to  the  purpose,  being  exceedingly 
small,  light  and  sharp,  as  shown  in  our  engraving,  and  capable  of 
being  propelled  through  the  water  with  incredible  velocity.  The 
wealthier  fishermen  catch  whales  by  using  a  net  made  of  strong 
ropes  about  two  inches  thick.  When  a  whale's  head  is  entangled 
in  this  net,  he  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  diving  and  swimming, 
and  becomes  a  readier  prey  to  the  harpoon. 
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THE  DAY  OF  THE  DEAD. 

One  day  of  the  year  is  set  apart  in  Paris,  and  called  Le  Jour  da 
Moris  (the  Day  of  the  Dead, — a  day  of  sad  commemoration,  on 
which  thoso  who  have  lost  friends  visit  tho  resting-places  of  their 
earthly  remains,  and  decorate  their  graves  with  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands, the  offerings  of  enduring  love  and  memory.  This  scene  is 
depicted  in  our  engraving,  which  shows  a  portion  of  the  celebrated 
cemetery  of  Pare  la  Chaise  at  Paris.  Numerous  chapels,  tombs 
and  truncated  pillars  are  embraced  in  this  view,  intermingled  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.  The  huge  cross  that  rises  in  the  centre  indi- 
cates tho  resting-place  of  the  poor  who  have  been  interred  in  the 
common  grave,  and  the  men,  women  and  children  who  are  deco- 
rating its  base  with  wreaths  of  immortelle*  (everlasting)  are  of  the 
humblest  class.  We  have  a  few  remarks  to  offer  on  the  subject  of 
this  common  grave,  before  proceeding  to  notice  at  some  length  the 
cemetery  itself.  No  one  can  have  visited  one  of  the  three  ceme- 
teries of  Paris  without  pausing,  seized  with  sadness  and  terror, 
on  the  brink  of  an  ever  yawning  gulf,  about  250  feet  long  and  four 
broad,  which  death  is  incessantly  laboring  to  fill.  This  is  the 
common  grave !  Here  the 
coffins  of  thoso  unfortunate 
beings  who  have  died  in 
extreme  poverty  are  placed 
in  juxtaposition,  that  is, 
thrown,  piled,  heaped  up, 
without  an  inch  of  earth 
between  them,  without  any 
separation  but  a  few  ill- 
joined  planks.  There  the 
old  man,  the  child,  the  rone, 
and  the  maiden,  are  heaped 
together  pell-mell.  There 
must  be  spoken  the  final 
adieu  to  the  loved  one. 
When  the  bed  of  bodies 
has  filled  the  length  of  the 
funeral  trench,  the  earth, 
coveringall,  leaves  the  place 
undistinguished  where  tho 
mourners  have  witnessed 
the  disappearance  of  all  that 
was  dearest  to  them,  and  it 
is  only  by  guesswork  that 
a  friendly  hand  can  plant  a 
cross  of  wood  or  a  shrub 
on  tho  last  dwelling-place 
of  those  whom  this  fright- 
ful sarcophagus  has  swal- 
lowed up.  "  Sec,"  says  a 
French  writer,  "  what  a 
point  we  have  reached,  after 
fifteen  centuries  of  ascend- 
ing civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity !  The  poor  man  in 
Paris  has  no  tomb,  and  our 
harshness  renews  for  him 
the  myth  of  the  ancient 
obolus  by  realizing  it ;  wc 
are  more  pagan  than  the 
pagans  themselves,  who 
placed  in  the  lips  of  the 
dead  man  at  his  decent 
funeral  the  drachma  exact- 
ed for  his  final  repose. 
Shall  we  now  assert  that 
the  affections  and  griefs  arc 
less  keen,  the  need  of  me- 
morials and  consolations 
less  pressing  among  the 
poor  than  among  the  ele- 
vated classes'!  Ask  the 
dealers  in  funeral  emblems 
what  class  of  v,  rcaths  they 
sell  most  of — the  humble 
bunches  of  everlastings,  or 
the  garlands  of  gorgeous 
f  lowers.  In  1850,  there 
were  22,306  interments  in 
three  cemeteries  of  the  east, 
north  and  south.  Of  this 
number  the  common  grave 
received  15,792  bodies.  Pa- 
ris, which  of  itself  contains 
the  thirty  fifth  part  of  the 
total  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory ;  Paris,  which  alono 
bears  a  fourteenth  part  of 
the  taxes  ;  Paris,  whose 
population  of  wonderful 
talent  and  activity  produces 
so  much,  and  labors  all  its 
life ;  Paris,  by  a  singular 
and  iniquitous  exception, 
is  excluded,  through  its  in- 
habitants, of  the  right  to  a 
tomb,  the  right  to  the  pray- 
ers of  the  church,  accorded 
to  all  the  inhabitants,  rich 
or  poor,  of  our  little  rural 
coumunitics.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  common 
grave  are  interred  without 
any  religious  services,  and 
the  inconceivable  barbarity 
of  custom  refuses  them  ev- 
erything,   even    a     priest. 

We  are  less  Christian  than  the  Mahometans,  who  love  better  to 
surround  their  cities  on  every  side  with  a  funeral  suburb,  and  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  death,  than  ever  to  trouble,  even  at  the  end  of 
a  century,  the  peace  of  the  deceased  by  an  impious  exhumation ; 
we  are  less  so  than  the  Jews,  who,  by  a  singular  privilege,  have, 
up  to  this  day,  avoided  the  common  grave,  and  of  whom  each 
deceasod  member  has  hi  s  separate  tomb  in  these  portions  of  our 
cemeteries  devoted  to  the  Mosaic  religion.  To  our  brethren  in  the 
faith  alone  we  decree  the  unjustifiable  and  shameful  community  of 
charnel,  the  deprivation  of  funeral  rights,  an  outrage  which  anti- 
quity punished  as  the  greatest  of  crimes.  If  this  barbarous  usage 
is  at  once  contrary  to  public  health,  which  docs  not  require  demon- 
stration, to  tho  religious  sentiment,  to  the  most  imprescriptible, 
the  most  common  notions  of  human  cqualitv  and  fraternity,  what 
will  be  said  on  learning  that  this  hideous  practice  is  not  even  legal, 
and  that,  not  only  no  law  authorizes  it,  but  that  a  formal  decree, 
that  of  the  23d  Prairal  (year  XII),  explicitly  forbids  it?  This  igno- 
ble commonism  of  sepulture  awoke  not  the  surprise  but  the  indig- 
nation and  solicitude  of  the  victor  of  Toulon,  of  Lodi,  and  Ma- 
rengo, the  author  of  the  decree,  and  it  ought  now  to  be  enforced. 


The  decree  of  the  2.3d  Prairal,  year  XII  of  the  French  republic, 
issued  by  Napoleon,  when  ho  was  first  consul,  requires  that  each 
interment  shall  take  place  in  a  separate  grave  ;  it  determines  and 
fixes  the  exact  distances  between  the  coffins.  It  establishes  the 
dimensions  of  the  graves,  and  provides  that,  after  the  ceremonies, 
they  shall  be  filled  with  earth  well  trodden  down.  It  declares  that 
no  moving  of  tho  soil  in  the  place  of  interment  shall  take  place 
till  after  the  lapse  of  five  years,  and  consequently  requires  the 
cemeteries  to  have  five  times  the  extent  necessary  for  the  inter- 
ments of  a  single  year.  This  decree  has  not  been  and  cannot  bo 
abolished.  The  law,  no  less  than  morality,  religion  and  the  re- 
quirements of  public  health,  is,  therefore,  violated  in  every  way ; 
by  the  community  of  obsequies,  by  the  contact  of  coffins,  and  by 
the  disinterment  and  dispersion  of  remains  long  before  the  pro- 
scribed term — a  threefold  scandal !  If  legality  kills,  as  one  of  tho 
great  eccentric  characters  of  the  last  reign  asserted,  illegality  buries 
us.  Let  the  common  grave,  that  sinister  necropolis,  be  forever 
closed,  purified  and  filled  up  :  nothing  opposes  this  measure;  on 
the  contrary,  every  consideration  invites  and  impels  us  to  it.     It 
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THE   DAY    OF   THE   DEAD. 

would  be  hard  to  convince  us  that  the  intelligent  and  loyal  men 
composing  the  municipal  commission  of  Paris  should  not  serious- 
ly undertake  and  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  carry  out  this  work. 
The  right  to  a  grave  and  the  right  to  life  arc  common  and  sacred. 
If,  through  the  vices  and  uncertain  ties  of  our  social  state,  we  can  but  4 
effectually  palliate  the  ravages  of  misery,  if  it  is  and  will  for  a 
long  time  remain  inevitable,  it  is,  at  least,  easy,  necessary  and 
urgent  to  conquer,  abolish  and  extinguish  pauperism  in  death." 
The  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  is  in  the  northwest  part  of  Paris, 
not  far  from  the  Barriere  des  Amandiers,  and  comprises  more 
than  fifty  acres,  containing  a  very  large  number  of  tombs.  Here 
repose  the  ashes  of  warriors,  statesmen,  philosophers,  poets  and 
heroes.  Here  Eloise  and  Abelard  are  united  in  death  ;  here  re- 
pose the  ashes  of  Molicrc,  Lafontaine,  Foy  and  Massena,  mingling 
their  illustrious  dust  with  that  of  humbler  men,  their  equals  in  the 
community  of  the  grave.  From  the  chapel  in  the  burying-ground 
a  magnificent  view  of  Paris  is  obtained.  A  visit  to  this  city  of 
the  dead  serves  to  dispel  the  impression  so  common  among  tho 
people  of  other  countries,  that  the  French,  though  excitable  and 
susceptible,  are  too  volatile  to  entertain  deep  and  lasting  sentiments. 


The  traveller  finds  himself  surrounded,  not  only  by  monuments 
and  decorations  which  rospect  and  affection  have  raised  to  the  de- 
parted, but  by  mourners  of  long  date  who  have  come  hither  to 
meditate  over  the  remains  of  their  deceased  friends,  and  to  indulge 
in  sad  and  tender  recollections  of  associates  and  relatives.     As 
you  approach  the  entrance,  you  behold  flower  girls  offering  for 
sale  beautiful  crosses,  crowns  and  wreaths  of  orange  blossom,  and 
amaranth,  which  it  is  tho  custom  for  mourners   to  suspend  upon 
tho  monument.     On  entering  the  necropolis,  you  find  yourself  in 
a  garden   of  an   undulating  surface,   embracing  hill  and  valley, 
bright  with  a  thousand  flowers,  verdant  with  grass  and  trees,  from 
the  midst  of  which  arise  obelisks,  columns  and  cenotaphs,  in  the 
profusion  indicated  in  our  engraving.     The  tomb  of  Eloise  and 
1  is  a  lofty  Gothic  structure  of  great  architectural  elegance. 
The  ashes  of  the  unfortunate  lovers  were  placed  here  in  the  year 
VIII  of  the  French  republic.     The  cemetery  contains  a  perfect 
wilderness  of  little  enclosures,  almost  every  one  profusely  planted 
with  weeping- willows,  cypresses,  arbor  vitse,  flowering  shrubs  and 
even  fruit  trees.     The  whole  grounds  arc  kept  in  admirable  con- 
dition.    An  English  writer 
admits  this,  and  pays  a  high 
compliment  to  tho  French 
people    when    he    says : — 
"The  whole   management 
of  the  place  appears  to  be 
admirably  conducted :   de- 
cency and  good  order  uni- 
versally prevailed  ;   not  a 
flower  was  gathered,  not  a 
monument  defaced,  not  a 
stone    scribbled   over.      It 
was    impossible    to    avoid 
drawing  painful    compari- 
sons  between  the  state  of 
the  plainest  tombs  here  and 
the  most  elaborate  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  defaced  and 
desecrated  as  many  of  the 
latter  are   by    the   empty- 
headed  puppies  of  the  ad- 
joining school,  and  the  bru- 
tal violations  of  the  uncivil- 
ized  rabble.     This    sacred 
respect  for  the  works  of  art 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  Pere  la  Chaise,  nor 
solely  due  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  police  ;   for,  in   the 
innumerable    statues    and 
sculptures  with  which  Pa- 
ris   and   its   neighborhood 
abound,  many  arc  scattered 
about  in  solitary  walks  and 
gardens  at  the  mercy  of  the 
public.     I  have  never  ob- 
served the  smallest  mutila- 
tion,  nor    any  indecorous 
scribbling.       The     lowest 
Frenchman  has  been  famil- 
iar with  works   of  art,  he 
takes  a  pride  in  them,  and 
to  this  extent,  at  least,  has 
verified  the  old  adage  that 
such  a  feeling  '  softens  man- 
ners nor  permits  them  to  be 
rude.' "     On  the  hill  which 
is  crowned  by  the  pyramid 
erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  gallant  Marshal  Mas- 
sena,    arc     many     family 
vaults  excavated  in  the  hill- 
side after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  with  numerous  re- 
cesses for  coffins,  and  en- 
closed    by    bronze     gates 
of   finished   workmanship. 
Through     the     interstices 
may  be  seen  chairs  for  the 
accommodation    of    thoso 
friends  of  the  departed  who 
may  choose  to  come  hither 
to  meditate  and  pray;  and 
not  a  few  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege.     In  Pere 
la  Chaise  is  the  tomb  of  the 
unfortunate      Labedoyere, 
who  was  the   first  to  join 
the  standard  of  Napoleon 
in    1815,   and  to   pay  the 
penalty  of  his  life.     Here, 
too,  lie  the  remains  of  the 
"  bravest   of    the    brave," 
Marshal  Ncy,  who  had  wkh 
impunity  confronted  death 
a  thousand   times   on   the 
field  of  battle,  to  meet  it, 
at  last,  in  the  process  of  a 
military  execution  of  a  sen- 
tence of  the  Bourbon  cham- 
ber of  peers.     Marshal  Ney 
was   the  last   of  the   rear- 
guard of  the  French  array 
on  the  retreat  from  Russia 
in  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  1 8  b2.    Ney '8  opinion  ex- 
erted  an  important  influ- 
ence on  Napoleon  at  Fob- 
tainbleau,  and,  perhaps,  was  the  taming  weight  which  induced  the 
emperor  to  sign  his  abdication.     After  this  event,  he  toek  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Bourbons,  was  made  a  peer  of  the  kingdom, 
and  received  a  high  military  command".    He  even  marched  against 
Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba,  with  a  promise  to- bring  him  a 
captive  to  the  Tuilerics.     But  tho  desertion  of  his  soldiers,  the 
conviction  that  the  cause  of  the  king  was  lost,  and  the  sight  of  his 
old  friend  and  master,  was  toe  much  for  him.     He  joined  Napo- 
leon, and  fought  at  Waterloo  with  the  gallantry  habitual  to  his 
nature.     His  white  plume,  like  that  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  was  a 
rallying  point  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.     He  led  the  charge  on 
the  enemy's  centre,  and,  after  five  horses  had  bev  n  killed  under 
him,  remained  last  upon  the  bloody  field,  fighting   till  dark,  with 
his  uniform,  shot  to  rags,  clinging  around  him.     He  was  taken  in 
the  chateau  of  a  friend  at  Aurillac  on  the  5th  of  August,  arraigned 
before  a  military  tribunal,  which  declared  its  incompetency,  and 
consigned  him  to  the  chamber  of  peers  for  a  final  trial.     He  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  vote  of  169  to  16,  and  shot  in  the  garden 
of  the  Luxemburg,  at  nine  A.  M.,  Dec.  7,  1815.     Besides  Marshal 
Ney,  thousands  of  other  distinguished  men  lie  buried  her*. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'8  Pictorial.] 
MY  VILLAGE  HOME. 

My  Tillage  home!  as  mottling  light 

Comes  brightly  o'er  the  m, 
My  glad'ning  thoughts  with  eager  flight, 

Return  with  joy  to  thee  : 
And  thus  with  mental  vision  clear, 

Familiar  forms  I  Tiew, 
Remembered  voices,  too,  I  hear 

The  old  time  song  renew. 

My  village  home !  thou  hast  a  power 

To  call  around  my  heart 
The  dreams  of  boyhood's  happy  hour, 

Of  life  the  brightest  part; 
Though  now  a  wanderer,  far  away 

From  scenes  so  dear  to  me, 
My  fancy  paints,  in  darkest  day, 

A  picture  bright  of  thee. 


0.  H.  B. 


♦     »•  m     » 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

NELLIE   STUART. 

BT   GRACE    GARDNER. 

Nellie  Stuaht  was  an  industrious  gleaner  in  the  great  com- 
mon field.  She  flitted  about  here  and  there  among  sheaves,  which, 
to  other  eyes,  looked  barren  indeed,  and  found  many  an  ephah  of 
happiness.  Sweet,  bright,  dashing,  but  not  beautiful,  Nellie, — no, 
not  a  feature  of  her  face,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
could  bo  called  beautiful,  except  her  eyc9 ;  and,  it  is  a  sad  pity, 
but  she  really  had  red  hair.  Nobody  in  the  world  deserved  to  be 
beautiful  more  than  Nellie,  if  beauty  is  the  reward  of  merit,  and 
yet  nobody  in  the  world  could  do  so  well  without  it ;  for  she  found 
admiring  friends  wherever  she  went.  She  was  so  sweet-tempered, 
so  bright  and  cheerful,  so  unselfish,  so  ready  even  to  sympathize 
with  and  help  people  out  of  their  difficulties,  making  many  a  res- 
pectable sized  mountain  dwindle  down  to  moderate-sized  molehills. 
But  Nellie  was  even  more  than  all  this. 

Who  ever  said  she  was  not  beautiful?  No  one  who  knew  her; 
yet  Nellie  herself  knew  she  was  not,  for  with  her  own  ears  she 
once  overheard  Morton  Leslie,  the  betrothed  husband  of  her  dear- 
est friend,  Marion  Millman,  a  few  moments  after  his  introduction 
to  her,  exclaim  with  good-humored  raillery  :  "  My  dear  Marion,  is 
that  your  beauty  ?  I  was  prepared  to  behold  a  Venus,  and  lo  !  a 
wide  mouth  and  red  hair — a  Little  flight!  for  who  was  ever  other- 
wise with  red  tresses !" 

Nellie  had  never  thought  much  about  her  hair,  but  now  she  stole 
away  to  her  chamber  and  unbound  it.  It  fell  in  wavy  luxuriance 
to  her  feet.  She  opened  wide  tho  shutters,  and  the  sunlight  fell 
npon  it.  Mr.  Leslie  was  right.  There  was  no  use  in  disguising 
the  fact;  it  was  red — brightly,  hopelessly  red.  Nellie  looked  at  it 
thoughtfully  and  regretfully  some  minutes,  but  it  was  a  circum- 
stance not  to  be  helped,  though  she  could  not  help  wishing  that, 
since  it  was  such  an  undesirable  color,  she  had  less  of  it ;  but  the 
scissors  could  remedy  that  any  day.  She  concluded  to  take  a 
philosophical  view  of  the  matter.  She  was  not  to  blame  for  hav- 
ing red  hair;  neither  was  Mr.  Leslie  to  blame  for  not  liking  it. 
She  did  not  like  it  much  herself;  but  there  was  no  accounting  for 
tastes  ;  somebody  might  fancy  it  yet. 

Nellie  dreamed  that  night  that  everything  and  everybody  in  the 
whole  city  had  turned  to  a  most  beautiful  fiery  red, — that  Mr.  Les- 
lie's whiskers,  of  the  same  brilliant  hue,  reached  to  the  ground, 
and  that  he  was  running  frantically  about,  bewailing  the  meta- 
morphosis. 

Many  a  heart  trembled  for  Nellie's  future  happiness,  when  a 
hand-oine,  imperious  step-mother  entered  the  before  peaceful 
household,  prepared  to  dispute  every  step  of  the  way  with  the 
jealous,  high-spirited  step-daughter  she  expected  to  meet.  A  step- 
daughter! Julia  Silsby  weighed  her  long  in  the  balance  against 
Mr.  Stuart's  fine  person,  agreeable  manners,  and  high  position, 
and  the  weight  was  even ;  but  when  she  dropped  in  his  wealth  and 
her  own  poverty,  the  scale  came  down  with  a  crash,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  became  Mrs.  Stuart. 

Mr.  Stuart  had  told  her  much  of  Nellie's  loving,  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  she  believed  he  spoke  in  all  sincerity ;  for  how  was  it 
possible  she  should  be  otherwise,  paramount  in  her  father's  affec- 
tion, sole  mistress  of  an  elegant  mansion,  and  with  every  wish  grat- 
ified !  But  to  resign  her  mistress-ship,  to  become  second  where 
she  had  so  long  been  first,  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  others  rather 
than  to  have  her  own  consulted,  to  share  her  father's  affection  with 
another,  and  that  other  a  stranger.  She  was  human.  She  would 
look  upon  her  as  an  intruder  and  an  enemy.  Mrs.  Stuart  judged 
righteously,  for  she  felt,  that  were  she  in  Nellie's  place,  she  should 
hate  with  her  whole  heart. 

During  their  journey  from  her  distant  home,  she  went  over  in 
imagination  the  reception  which  awaited  her.  She  6aw  her  step- 
daughter's cold  politeness,  which  hardly  sought  to  disguise  her  in- 
ward anger  and  rebellion,  and  she  unconsciously  stamped  her 
small  foot  as  she  made  the  determination  to  crush  all  this  at  the 
outset,  at  least  in  appearance.  After  these  feelings  and  anticipa* 
tions,  she  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  warm,  cordial  reception 
Nellie  gave  her,  and  the  sweet  grace  peculiarly  her  own  with  which 
she  installed  her  in  her  own  resigned  honors.  .Mrs.  Stuart's  proud 
heart  was  half  subdued.  She  was  gratified,  too — alas  for  woman's 
vanity! — to  find  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  young  girl  to  rival 
herself.  In  time  she  came  to  love  her;  but  Mrs.  Stuart  bad  many 
infirmities  of  temper,  and  Nellie,  had  she  pleased,  could  have 
found  many  more  ephahs  of  petty  trials  and  vexations  than  she 
could  easily  have  borne ;  but  she  resolutely  closed  her  eyes,  and 
would  not  gather  them. 


Nellie  Stuart  must  either  have  forgotten  or  forgiven  Mr.  Leslie 
for  his  disparaging  remark;  for,  early  one  bright  autumnal  morn- 
ing, she  stood  at  the  door  in  a  travelling  dress,  taking  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  her  mother,  who  had  ri^en  at  an  unusually  early 
hour  to  see  her  before  her  departure  to  visit  her  friend  Marion, 
now  Mrs.  Leslie.  Mr.  Stuart  accompanied  his  daughter  to  the 
station,  and  saw  her  safely  in  the  cars. 

Mrs.  Leslie's  last  invitation  to  Nellie  to  visit  her  was  so  press- 
ing, she  felt  she  ought  not  to  refuse.  There  was  a  tone  of  sadness 
throughout  her  letter,  and  she  feared  she  was  in  trouble;  and 
when  was  Nellie  unwilling  to  comfort  and  sympathize  with  her 
friends  ?     It  was  a  long  journey,  and  she  had  leisure  for  thought. 

She  recalled   the  day  when   she  and   Marion  first  met  at  P 

seminary ;  how  ever  after  they  shared  each  other's  confidence  and 
bon  bons ;  how  their  friendship  remained  thus  long  after  the  time 
when  school-girl  friendships  are  usually  extinguished  in  the  ashes 
of  forgctfulncss.  One  beautiful  summer  evening,  some  two  years 
before,  while  Marion  was  on  a  visit  to  her — how  well  she  remem- 
bered it  ! — they  both  sat  on  the  piazza,  where  the  soft  evening 
breeze  came  to  them  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  woodbine  and 
jessamine.  It  was  then  and  there,  in  low,  trembling  tones,  Mari- 
on, with  her  beautiful  face  shaded  from  the  tell-tale  moonlight, 
told  of  her  love  and  engagement ;  then  her  voice  became  firmer, 
and  she  told,  in  eloquent,  fervent  words  of  her  lover's  goodness 
and  manliness,  his  intellect  and  genius.  Then  the  tone  grew  low 
again,  as  she  told  how,  in  her  heart,  she  idolized  him,  and  that  her 
future,  linked  with  his,  seemed  almost  too  perfect  happiness  ;  that 
it  seemed  so  slrange  he  had  ever  come  to  love  one  so  little  worthy 
of  him ;  but  O,  she  would  love  him  so  much,  and  try  so  hard  to 
make  him  happy ;  and  Nellie,  with  two  years  less  of  experience, 
had  listened  and  wondered  and  rejoiced  with  her  friend.  A  short 
time  after,  she  had  stood  beside  her  at  the  altar,  and  heard  her 
solemnly  give  herself  to  the  one  she  had  chosen.  She  had  not 
seen  her  since  that  day.  Were  her  blight  dreams  of  happiness 
realized  ?  Nellie  recalled  the  few  letters  that  had  since  passed  be- 
tween them.  Marion  wrote  not  she  was  unhappy,  but  there  was 
aa  unconscious  tone  of  sadness  pervading  them,  und  Nellie  feared. 
But  every  one  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Leslie.  No  sick- 
ness had  come  upon  them,  and,  certainly,  he  had  no  lack  of  wealth, 
and  Marion  herself,  somewhat  hasty  and  exacting,  but  kind,  true 
and  affectionate. 

Nellie  was  suddenly  disturbed  in  these  thoughts.  She  had  ar- 
rived as  far  towards  her  destination  as  the  ears  would  curry 
her.  She  found  a  handsome  family  carriage  waiting  to  convey 
her  to  her  friend's,  three  miles  distant. 

It  was  almost  dusk  when  they  turned  up  the  carriage  drive  to  a 
fine  old  mansion  surrounded  with  noble  elms.  Muiion  was  on 
the  steps  to  receive  her,  and  gave  her  an  affectionate  welcome. 
She  accompanied  her  to  her  room,  talking  as  fast  and  gaily  as  in 
school-girl  times. 

After  changing  her  attire,  Nellie  descended  with  her  friend  to 
the  dining-room,  where  she  was  presented  to  Madame  Leslie,  who 
received  her  formally,  though  kindly.  Mr.  Leslie  greeted  her  very 
cordially. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Nellie  could  not  help  noticing,  and 
with  grief  and  astonishment,  the  great  change  in  Marion  after  her 
first  excitement  of  seeing  her  had  passed  away.  She  had  lost  all 
her  former  gay  spirits,  and  she,  who,  formerly,  was  so  fresh  and 
blooming,  was  now  thin  and  faded.  The  change  was  even  more 
striking  in  her  dress.  Marion  had  been  fastidious  to  excess  in  her 
dress  ;  but  she  was  now  careless  almost  to  slovenliness.  Her  lux- 
uriant hair,  which  she  used  to  v.  car  partly  in  curls,  was  now 
combed  plainly  back  in  the  easiest  but  most  unbecoming  manner. 

Nor  could  Nellie  long  be  blind  to  the  estrangement  between 
Marion  and  herhusbaDd.  He  was  too  well  bred  to  neglect  to  pay 
her  the  attentions  due  to  the  position  she  occupied  as  his  wife ;  but 
there  was  a  coldness  and  formality  in  his  manner  of  bestowing 
them  that  showed  it  gave  him  little  pleasure;  while  Marion  sel- 
dom spoke  to  him,  save  in  a  fretful,  complaining  tone. 

A  few  mornings  after  Nellie's  arrival,  Marion  came  to  the  break- 
fast-table with  languid  looks  and  spiritless  movements,  with  hair 
evidently  uncombed,  though  slightly  brushed  in  front,  ill-arranged 
dress  and  soiled  collar.  Nellie  had  not  thought  it  possible  for  her 
friend  to  look  so  little  attractive ;  but  she  was  shocked,  and  her 
heart  sank,  as  she  caught  the  half-annoyed,  half-disgusted  expres- 
sion on  Mr.  Leslie's  face  as  he  looked  at  his  wife.  It  was  gone  in 
a  moment,  but  alas  for  a  woman  when  this  feeling  arises  in  a  hus- 
band's breast !  Nor  was  the  aspec:  of  matters  between  Marion 
and  her  mother-in-law  much  more  encouraging.  There  was  evi- 
dently no  friendly  feeling  between  them,  and  each  avoided  the 
other  as  much  as  possible. 

All  this  seemed  very  dreadful  to  Nellie.  Here  were  three  peo- 
ple, eminently  fitted  to  bo  happy  themselves,,  and  make  others 
happy,  living  together  in  this  miserable  manner ! — Madame  Leslie 
possessing  a  kind  heart,  though  a  proud  spirit  and  cold  manners ; 
Mr.  Leslie,  noble,  gentlemanly  and  intelligent ;  and  Marion, 
young,  beautiful,  accomplished,  with  strong  affections  and  noble 
impulses, — all  surrounded  with  every  outward  blessing.  It  must 
be  helped,  thought  darling  Nellie,  but  how  ?  and  she  thought  and 
thought  till  her  little  brain  ached. 

Marion  devoted  the  first  two  or  three  days  entirely  to  her  friend, 
hut  after  that  she  gradually  relapsed  into  old  habits.  With  an  apolo- 
gy to  Nellie,  adding,  she  hoped  she  would  amuse  herself  in  her 
wa  v,  she  would  recline  on  a  sofa  the  whole  day,  absorbed  with  somo 
new  novel.  This  also  was  very  unlike  the  bright,  active  Marion 
of  other  days,  but  it  gave  Nellie  an  insight  into  one  cause  of  her 
languor  and  want  of  interest  in  what  was  passing  around  her. 

"  Come,  Marion  dear,  it  is  so  beautiful;  do  take  a  walk  with  me 
this  morning,"  said  Nellie,  playfully,  half  withdrawing  a  book 
from  Marion's  hand. 


"  Yes,  certainly,  dear,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  this  book  is  so  inter- 
esting— if  you  would  just  ns  soon  go  without  me." 

"  Ypu  cannot  think  me  so  devoid  of  taste  as  to  suppose  I  would 
as  soon  go  without  you,"  laughid  Nellie.  "  But  do  come,  Marion; 
those  books  are  stealing  away  jour  youth  and  roses." 

"  What  ma'ter  ?"  she  replied,  sadly.    "  No  one  will  miss  them." 

"  Yes,  I  shall.     Come,  dear.     Here  is  your  shawl  and  bonnet." 

Marion  prepared  to  accompany  her,  though  with  ill-con' 
reluctance ;  but  Nellie  would  not  perceive  it.  She  was  well  re- 
warded, for  the  fresh  cold  air  was  so  invigorating,  Marion  became 
almost  her  own  self.  They  bounded  over  the  fields,  paused  on 
the  bridge,  and  tried  which  could  throw  stones  the  furthest  into 
the  water,  and  tested  the  strength  of  their  voices  in  the  wood,  as 
in  schoolgirl  days.  Though  wearied,  the  Marion,  bright  and 
blooming,  who  entered  the  house,  looked  little  like  the  Marion  who 
left  it  not  two  hours  before. 

"  Why,  Marion,  how  rosy  you  look  !"  said  Nellie,  as  they  en- 
tered the  former's  chamber. 

Marion  smiled,  as  she  removed  her  bonnet,  and  gave  two  or 
three  strokes  of  the  brush  to  her  disordered  hair. 

"  Please,  Marion,  arrange  your  hair  as  you  used  lo  do.  I  do 
so  long  to  see  those  dear  old  curls  again." 

"  O  dear,  no,  Nellie  !  I  haven't  worn  it  so  for  months.  I  should 
hardly  know  myself." 

"  Never  mind.  I  shall  know  you  ;  so,  when  you  are  in  doubt, 
just  refer  to  me.     Phase  do,  Marion." 

"  Well,  if  you  wish  it  so  much — but  it  is  so  much  trouble." 

Marion  really  felt  it  to  be  quite  a  task,  she  had  exerted  herself 
so  little  of  late. 

"  How  much  better  you  do  look !"  cried  Nellie,  when  it  was 
completed.  "  You  must  never  wear  it  in  that  unbecoming  stylo 
again.     I  am  sure  Mr.  Leslie  cannot  like  it." 

The  faint  smile  of  gratification  the  first  part  of  Nellie's  words 
called  forth  faded  from  Marion's  face.  She  opened  her  lips  as  if 
to  speak,  then  closed  them  again.  She  was  going  to  put  on  the 
same  unbecoming  dress  she  had  worn,  hut  again  Nellie  interfered. 

"  I  wish  you  would  wear  that  tasteful  blue  dress  I  sec  in  your 
wardrobe,  dear  Marion.  You  remember  blue  is  my  favorite 
color." 

"  I  will,  if  you  wish,  but  I  shall  feel  as  if  I  looked  almost  too 
fine.  I  never  dress  for  dinner  now  ;  we  seldom  have  company, 
and  no  one  here  cares  how  I  look,  and  it  is  so  much  ttouble  !" 

At  dinner,  Nellie  noticed  Mr.  Leslie's  eyes  wander  more  than 
once  to  his  wife.  She  could  not  read  their  expression,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  that  she  had  seen  in  the  morning.  The  dinner 
passed  off  pleasantly.  The  knowledge  that  one  is  looking  well, 
independent  of  anything  else,  must  certainly  make  one  feel 
and  at  ease ;  for  Marion  talked  more  than  usual,  though  princi- 
pally to  Nellie,  and  Nellie,  always  happy  and  animated,  diffused 
an  air  of  enjoyment  over  the  meal,  as,  indeed,  over  tho  whole 
house,  which  had  been  a  stranger  to  it  for  many  a  day.  She  had 
the  rare  tact  of  drawing  people  out  and  making  a  subject  of  con- 
versation general ;  and  Marion,  before  she  was  aware  found  her- 
self answering  some  remark  of  her  husband's,  though  she  addressed 
herself  to  Nellie. 

All  rose  from  the  table  with  happier  hearts  than  they  had  sat 
down  to  it  with,  and  felt,  for  tho  moment,  more  softened  towards 
each  other.  None  heeded  that  it  was  to  the  influence  of  one  pure, 
loving,  sunny  heart  they  owed  it,  though  Mr.  Leslie  wondered 
how  he  could  ever  have  called  such  a  bright  little  fairy  a  fright. 
Madame  Leslie's  heart  had  opened  to  her  at  first,  and  Marion  had 
always  loved  her,  and  now  she  was  beginning  to  lean  upon  her, 
that  slight,  fragile  girl,  yet  so  strong  a  support  in  her  childlike 
faith,  sound  judgment  and  unswerving  principles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Nellie  were  in  the  parlor  after  dinner. 
The  latter  was  looking  over  some  music. 

"  0,  Marion,"  she  said,  "  here  is  that  beautiful  Italian  song,  my 
favorite ;  do  sing  it,  please.  You  have  not  sung  for  me  since  I 
came." 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Nellie ;  I  cannot  sing,  indeed,"  replied 
Marion,  blushing  deeply.     "  I  am  entirely  out  of  practice." 

"  I  wish  you  would  persuade  her,  Mr.  Leslie.  She  will  sing  if 
you  ask  her." 

Mr.  Leslie  became  very  grave. 

"  I  do  not  flatter  myself  so  much.  Mrs.  Leslie  gave  up  singing 
some  months  ago,"  he  said,  in  a  stern  voice.  He  left  the  room  a 
few  minutes  after. 

Marion's  head  was  bowed  over  a  book,  but  she  now  rose  and 
left  the  room  by  an  opposite  door,  leaving  poor  Nellie  astonished 
and  dismayed  at  tho  mischief  she  had  unwittingly  done.  What 
was  there,  in  what  she  had  said,  to  change  the  aspect  of  matters 
thus  ?     She  vainly  reproached  herself  for  she  knew  not  what. 

A  few  mornings  after,  Mr.  Leslie  left  home,  to  be  absent  three 
weeks.  He  merely  took  Marion's  hand  at  parting,  without  press- 
ing it,  and  bade  her  "good  morning."  His  farewell  lo  Nellie 
was  wanner.  He  said  he  should  expect  to  see  her  there  on  his 
return,  that  they  could  not  spare  her  for  many  weeks  yet. 

After  he  was  gone,  Marion  hid  her  face  in  the  sofa  cushion,  and 
wept  violently. 

"  Marion, — dear  Marion  I"  said  Nellie,  springing  to  her  side. 
The  young  wife  only  wept  the  more  for  this  sympathy,  sa)  ing, 
between  her  sobs : 

"  Nellie,  I  must  tell  you.     I  cannot  bear  this  misery  any  longer 
alone.     O,  that  I  were  dead  !     Nobody  loves  me.     My  husband  is 
indifferent;  his  mother  dislikes  me.     O,  Nellie,  my  whole  married 
life  has  been  one  bitter,  bitter  disappointment !  and  I  have  so 
worshipped  him,  and,  alas,  do  now  !" 
Nellie's  face  brightened  at  this  avowal. 
"  Thank  God  for  that  I"  she  inwardly  exclaimed. 
"  Nellie,"  continued  Marion,  "I  loved  him  too  much,  and  suf- 
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fcred  it]to  become  too  apparent  ;  it  tried,  and,  perbaps,  disgusted 
him  ;  but,"  she  added,  proudly,  "  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  that  of  late." 

Jt  was  an  old  story.  Marion,  flattered  aDd  caressed  from  child- 
hood, although  possessed  of  strong  affections  and  main-  noble 
qualities,  hid  become  capricious,  jealous  and  exacting.  .She  ex- 
pected all  the  attentions  from  a  husband  that  a  lover  had  bestowed. 
That  he  did  not  devote  his  time  to  her,  and  yield  to  her  wishes  in 
everything,  Marion  tormented  herself  with  the  thought  that  ho 
loved  her  less,  and  reproached  him  for  his  neglect.  At  tirst,  Mr. 
only  laughed  at  and  caressed  her  ;  but  he  was  at  this  time 
extensively  engaged  in  business,  and  his  time  was  not  at  his  own 
disposal  ;  and  Marion,  alone  in  that  large  old  house,  with  only 
her  mother-in-law  for  company,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  to 
much  society,  her  husband  away  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
found  it  insupportably  gloomy.  She  found  how  far  from  realized 
wcro  the  dreams  of  perfect  happiness  she  had  cherished,  and  from 
the  contrast  magnified  petty  annoyances  and  unavoidable  neglects ; 
and  Mr.  Leslie,  wearied  and  harassed  with  business,  returning 
home  to  And  the  rest  and  peace  which  should  have  been  there,  and 
welcomed  only  with  complaints  and  reproaches,  or  a  sullen  silence, 
at  last  lost  all  patience,  and  a  coldness  sprung  up  between  them. 

Marion,  strong  in  her  prejudices,  had,  from  the  first,  taken  a 
dislike  to  Madame  Leslio.  She  inferred,  and,  perhaps,  with  rea- 
son, that  a  daughter-in-law  was  no  welcome  accession  to  her  house- 
hold ;  and  when,  in  one  or  two  instances,  she  expressed— more  in 
looks  than  in  language — disapprobation  of  some  of  her  whims, 
her  dislike  deepened  to  aversion.  She  imagined,  too,  that  she  in- 
ed  her  husband  against  her,  and,  on  one  occasion,  angry  at 
some  new  offence  of  Mrs.  Leslie's,  and  jealous  of  her  husband's 
deference  towards  her,  she  had  spoken  of  her  to  him  in  unpardon- 
able terms.  Mr.  Leslie  was  deeply  offended,  and  answered  in  a 
tone  she  had  never  heard  him  use, — that  he  could  not  and  would 
not  permit  even  his  wife  to  speak  in  disrespectful  terms  of  one  so 
evidently  her  superior  ;  that  she  must  show  her  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  a  daughter. 

This  was  inexpressibly  galling  to  Marion's  proud  heart.  Her 
lip  curled ;  her  eye  flashed,  and  she  answered  recklessly  and  defi- 
antly. A  breach  was  made  that  was  never  mended, — nay,  that 
vcniijg  made  wider.  Mr.  Leslie,  thinking  he  had  spoken 
too  sternly  and  authoritatively  to  his  high-spirited  young  wife,  and 
willing  to  make  the  first  advances  towards  a  reconciliation,  asked 
sing  the  song  Nellie  had  that  day  so  unluckily  asked  for. 
Marion,  whose  indignation  had  grown  deeper,  as  she  thought  the 
matter  over,  replied,  scornfully,  that  she  was  not  in  a  mood  for 
singing  ;  that,  to  her  mind,  it  was  a  great  pity  he  had  not  married 
an  opera  singer — he  was  so  fond  of  opera  music.  He  left  the 
room  without  reply,  and  had  never  asked  her  to  play  or  sing  since. 
And  thus,  wearily  and  miserably,  had  the  time  passed  on.  It 
seemed  as  if,  since  her  marriage,  all  of  Marion's  worst  traits  of 
character  had  been  drawn  out,  entirely  obscuring  her  many  really 
estimable  qualities. 

"  Nellie,"  said  Marion,  in  conclusion,  "  I  know  I  have  often 
done  wrong,  but  0,  I  am  very  miserable  !  Bo  you  wonder  now 
that  I  have  lost  all  interest  in  my  appearance,  even  in  existence  V 

"  Dear  Marion,"  whispered  Nellie,  softly,  "  there  is  a  precious 
book  wherein  we  can  forget  our  sorrows — one  that  tells  of  a  dear, 
a  powerful  Friend,  who  will  never  refuse  to  hear  when  we  call 
upon  him.  Marion,  dear,  ask  him,  and  ho  will  give  you  a  purer 
happiness." 

And  that  night  the  two  friends  knelt  side  by  side,  as  in  former 
years,  Marion  remembering  her  childhood's,  girlhood's,  but,  alas ! 
not  till  now  her  womanhood's  fervent  prayer — "  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses."  For  Nellie,  with  her  sweet  voice  and  loving  words 
which  could  not  give  offence,  had  taught  her  to  see  her  own  con- 
duct in  a  different  light  from  what  she  had  hitherto  viewed  it. 
She  realized  for  the  first  time  the  duties  she  herself  owed.  What 
had  become  of  them — how  fulfilled  ?  Marion,  with  her  views  sud- 
denly enlarged,  her  conscience  awakened,  drew  back,  alarmed, 
from  the  retrospect.  She  prayed  for  the  strength,  the  persever- 
ance to  reform,  though  the  heart  she  had  lost  might  never  be  re- 
stored to  her.     There  was  little  sleep  for  her  that  night. 

Marion's  better  nature  was  thoroughly  awakened,  and  sho  had 
firmly  resolved  to  lead  no  longer  the  dimless,  listless  life  she  had 
done.  She  read  instructive  works,  rode,  walked  and  sewed,  de- 
voted a  portion  of  the  day  to  her  long  neglected  music,  called  on 
their  neighbors,  and  was  careful  and  tasty  in  her  attire,  although 
the  last  still  seemed  a  labor  thrown  away.  But  all  this  was  not 
done  without  many  a  struggle  with  her  old  habits,  and  she  was 
oftentimes  tempted  to  fall  back  into  her  former  ways ;  but  she 
persevered. 

Still,  the  same  state  of  things  existed  between  her  and  Madame 
Leslie.  The  old  lady  rarely  came  into  the  parlor.  She  remained 
the  greater  portion  of  her  time  in  her  own  sitting  room. 

"  Has  Mrs.  L"slie  other  children  besides  your  husband  V  asked 
Nellie,  while  she  and  Marion  were  sewing  in  the  parlor. 

"  One  other  son — Harvey,  three  years  younger  than  Morton, 
whom  she  idolizes.  I  wish  he  would  come  while  you  are  here  ; 
your  dear  little  heart  would  be  in  great  danger.  He  is  young, 
rich,  handsome,  intelligent  and  disengaged — a  catch  for  some  one. 
Mrs.  Leslie  lost  a  beautiful  daughter — Eva — many  years  ago,  and 
it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  her.  She  has  never  entirely  recovered 
from  it." 

The  two  sat  some  moments  in  silence,  each  engrossed  with  her 
own  thoughts. 

"  What  fine  delicate  lace  !"  remarked  Nellie,  as  Marion  was 
looking  over  the  contents  of  a  box  for  some  article  she  needed. 
"  Do  you  remember  what  pretty  dress-caps  you  used  to  make  for 
Aunty  Hills  1  Have  yon  lost  all  your  taste  for  making  them  ? 
That  would  bo  so  pretty  for  one !" 


"  Who  should  I  make  it  for  ?  Will  you  wear  it  ?"  asked  Mari- 
on, laughing. 

"  Not  just  yet,  dear.     You  forget  my  quantity  of  red  hair." 

Marion  found  the  article  she  sought,  and  put  away  the  box  ; 
but  she  was  silent  and  thoughtful  a  long  time.  There  was  evi- 
dently n  struggle  going  on  in  her  mind.  At  last,  she  laid  down 
her  sewing,  rose,  and  going  to  Nellie,  bent  over  and  kissed  he  r, 
saying:  "  You  arc  my  good  angel,  Nellie." 

She  took  the  lace  from  the  box,  and  went  busily  to  work.  Her 
skilful  fingers  soon  fashioned  an  elegant  cap.  When  completed, 
it  was  one  which  any  elderly  lady  would  not  have  disdained  to 
wear.  Marion  felt  happier  while  making  it  than  she  had  done  for 
many  a  day ;  for  she  had  won  a  signal  victory  over  herself. 

The  moment  was  watched  for  when  Mrs.  Leslie  left  her  room  ; 
then  Marion  stole  softly  in,  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Leslie's  face  was  very  smiling  under  the  identical  cap  at 
tea-time,  when  she  raid  to  Nellie  : 

"  My  dear  child,  your  beautiful  present  was  very  acceptable.  I 
had  just  been  thinking  I  must  send  to  town  for  one;  hut  I  could 
not  have  found  one  that  would  have  suited  me  so  perfectly.  Many 
thanks  to  you." 

"  Do  not  thank  me,  dear  Mrs.  Leslie.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  I  have  no  tact  whatever  in  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  It 
was  Marion  who  made  it." 

The  old  lady  looked  surprised,  as  well  she  might ;  for  it  was 
the  first  attention  of  any  kind  Marion  had  ever  paid  her,  and  her 
face  was  somewhat  grave  ;  but  she  thanked  Marion  politely,  even 
kindly,  who  replied  that  it  was  nothing,  it  took  her  but  a  short 
time,  and  that,  if  she  liked  the  cap,  she  should  be  happy  to  make 
them  all  for  her  in  future.  So  much  does  the  doing  of  one  kind 
action  warm  and  open  the  heart.  Had  Marion  been  told,  two 
weeks  before,  she  would  have  done  this,  she  would  have  smiled 
scornfully  and  incredulously. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  better  state  of  things.  Neither 
Mrs.  Leslie  nor  Marion  said  much  to  each  other,  but  each  was 
conscious  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  other's  feelings,  and  Nellie 
was  the  link  between  them.  She  persuaded  Mrs.  Leslie  to  bring 
her  knitting  into  the  parlor.  " It  was  so  larg-  and  lonesome 
for  only  two."     Mrs.  Leslie  did  so.    Who  could  ever  resist  Nellie  1 

One  evening,  while  the  storm  raged  fiercely  without,  and  it 
seemed  so  pleasant  and  comfortable  in  the  well-warmed  and  well- 
lighted  parlor,  Madame  Leslie,  by  some  question  of  Nellie's,  was 
betrayed  into  relating  some  story  of  her  own  young  days.  The 
interest  that  Marion  as  well  as  Nellie  expressed  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  her.  She  spoke  that  evening  of  her  daughter  Eva,  and 
her  voice  grew  choked  and  her  aged  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Did  she  resemble  Mr.  Leslie  V  asked  Nellie. 

"  No,  not  in  the  least.  I  have  often  thought  Marion  strongly 
resembled  her.     She  was  about  Marion's  age  when  I  lost  her." 

This  unexpected  reply  softened  Marion's  heart,  and  she  felt  a 
keen  pang  of  self  reproach  that,  in  love  and  kindness,  she  had 
been  so  little  of  an  Eva  to  her. 

Mr.  Leslie  returned  at  the  appointed  time,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Harvey.  Marion's  heart  bounded  when  she  saw  her  hus- 
band ;  but  his  greeting  was  as  formal  as  his  parting.  If,  in  a  few 
days,  he  observed  the  better  state  of  feeling  between  his  wife  and 
mother,  he  made  no  comment. 

Marion  tried  hard  not  to  be  disappointed.  She  felt  she  had  no 
reason  to  expect  it  otherwise  ;  but  this  utter  indifference  was  very 
hard  to  bear.  But  Nellie  was  beside  her  to  whisper  encouraging 
words.  That  though  we  receive  no  reward,  our  duties  are  still 
the  same.  Yet  she  was  sure  as  could  be — bright,  hopeful  Nellie — 
that  Marion's  reward  would,  in  time,  be  just  what  in  all  the  world 
she  most  wished  for— her  husband's  love  and  esteem. 

Harvey  Leslie  proved  to  be  an  agreeable  accession  to  their  num- 
bers. Nellie,  at  first,  regretted  his  coming.  She  feared,  in  some 
way,  he  might  be  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  her  cher- 
ished plan ;  but  he  was  so  gentlemanly  and  entertaining,  before 
three  weeks  had  passed,  she  was  quite  reconciled  to  his  presence, 
and  had  more  than  once,  in  that  time,  wondered  if  he  had  us  strong 
a  prejudice  against  red  hair  as  his  brother. 

Their  number  was  further  increased  by  the  visit  of  a  pretty 
hoyden  of  a  school-girl  cousin  of  the  Leslies — Fanny  Denison. 

The  party  altogether  was  social,  even  gay.  By  degrees,  Mr. 
Leslie  grew  a  little  more  attentive  to  his  wife.  He  could  not  but 
feel  proud  of  her  ;  for  never  had"  she  done  the  honors  of  his  house 
with  so  much  case  and  dignity,  and  exerted  herself  so  much  to 
make  her  house  pleasant  to  its  inmates,  and,  withal,  looking  so 
beautiful  and  genial,  like  the  Marion  of  two  years  before.  Still, 
no  word  of  reconciliation  had  passed  between  them,  and  thus  the 
anniversary  of  their  marriage,  Marion's  birthday  also,  arrived. 

No  kind  wishes  greeted  her  on  that  morning.  With  a  swelling 
heart,  Marion  felt  that  no  one  remembered  it.  She  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  her  own  room,  on  the  plea  of  a  head- 
ache. It  was  spent  in  reviewing  the  past  two  years,  in  regretting 
her  folly  and  wickedness,  and  renewing  her  resolves  for  the  future. 
The  young  wife's  ttms  fell  fast  at  the  thought  that  she  might  never 
regain  the  noble  heart  she  had  alienated ;  yet  she  would  try  in  all 
things  to  perform  a  wife's  duties.  O,  if  she  dared  ask  him  to  for- 
get and  forgive  the  past,  and  love  her  again !  But  she  dared  not. 
She  would  show  him  her  sorrow  and  regret  for  the  past  by  the  im- 
provement in  her  future  conduct,  by  pleasant  words  and  kind  acts, 
and  attention  to  his  slightest  wishes.  And  thus  the  hours  wore 
on,  and  no  one  came  to  her.  Had  even  Nellie,  so  thoughtful  ever 
of  others,  forgotten  her  also  ? 

lli'd  Nellie  forgotten  her  in  her  own  new  cmoaions  and  cares  ? 
for  even  Nellie  carried  a  troubled  heart  now.  She  had  thought 
Harvey  Leslie  so  kind,  so  agreeable,  so  superior  to  any  one  she 
had  ever  known ;  but  she  did  not  dream  she  loved  him  till  she 
heard  his  brother  laughingly  ask  him  when  the  beautiful  Bella 


Livingston  was  to  become  Mrs.  Harvey  Leslie.  Even  Fanny  had 
heard  at  home  of  his  reported  engagement,  and  expatiated  long  to 
Nellie  on  the  lady's  grace  and  beauty.  Nellie  blushed  as  she  asked 
if  she  was  a  blonde. 

"  No ;  eyes  and  hair  as  black  as  jet,  and  so  beautiful !" 

Toor  Nellie's  hair  looked  redder  to  her  than  ever,  and  her  hith- 
erto happy  little  heart  was  very  heavy.  But  she  did  not  forg*t 
Marion's  affairs;  she  would  not  have  been  Nellie  if  she  had. 

Evening  was  come.  Marion  was  still  in  her  room.  There  was 
a  slight  tap  at  her  door,  and  Nellie  came  in. 

"  Fair  lady,  your  presence  is  requested  below." 

"  My  head  still  aches,  and  I  thought  I  would  not  come  down 
again." 

"  I  could  not  answer  for  my  head  should  I  go  without  you. 
They  will  not  take  'no'  for  an  answer;  so,  come,  lady  fine." 

Marion  longed  to  ask  who  "they"  meant.  As  she  passed  by 
the  table,  she  furtively  took  a  white  chrysanthemum  from  a  vase, 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  placed  it  in  her  hair. 

"No  one  will  think  what  it  is  for,"  she  thought,  bitterly;  "but 
I  will  honor  my  wedding-day." 

She  did  not  know  that  Nellie  saw  her,  and  how  well  the  act  was 
understood  by  her  sympathizing  heart. 

Marion  was  conscience-stricken  when,  on  entering  the  room,  she 
saw  a  table  in  the  middle  of  it,  decorated  with  bouquets  of  flowers, 
the  centre  graced  by  an  elegant  loaf  of  wedding-cake,  which  was 
surrounded  with  various  fruits  and  sweetmeats.  There  was  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  white  flowers  evidently  for  herself.  On  a 
small  table,  at  the  side  of  the  room,  were  tasteful  and  costly  pres- 
ents from  each  one  present  6ave  her  husband.  She  was  truly 
grateful  for  all  this  kind  thought  of  her ;  but  she  keenly  felt  her 
husband's  slight,  but  she  controlled  herself,  and  received  their  kind 
wishes  for  many  happy  returns  of  the  day  with  graceful  courtesy. 

Nellie's  smiling  eyes  sought  her's. 

"Darling  Marion,  you  do  not  taste  your  cake,  and  Mrs.  Leslie 
took  so  much  pains  with  it.  Have  you  been  tormenting  yourself 
with  thinking  we  had  forgotten  it  was  your  wedding  and  birthday  3 
I  wanted  to  come  to  you,  but  Madame  Leslie  positively  forbade  it. 
She  knew  I  should  tell  you  all,  and  she  wanted  to  surprise  you." 
Nellie  whispered  :  "  I  am  sure  there  is  another  present  for  you 
somewhere.  Some  people  prefer  to  give  theirs  in  private,  you 
know."     Marion  shook  her  head  sadly. 

Nellie  continued,  "  Mrs.  Leslie  is  so  good,  tlear  Marion,  and  she 
loves  you.  She  planned  this  all,"  and  Nellie's  eyes  sought  hers 
wistfully.  Nellie  looked  round  for  Mrs.  Leslie,  but  she  had  left 
the  parlor.  Marion  went  to  her  room,  and  kneeling  beside  her, 
said,  tearfully : 

"  Dear  mother,  I  have  come  to  ask  forgiveness  for  the  past. 
Forgive  me."     The  aged  arms  were  already  round  her 

"  My  dear  child,  I  have  to  ask  forgiveness,  also.  The  fault  was 
not  yours  alone  ;  we  will  commence  anew  this  night,  my  daughter." 

At  this  moment,  strong  arms  encircled  them  both,  and  a  deep 
voice  said :  "  My  wife,  my  mother,  I,  too,  have  a  confession  and  a 
promise  to  make  I"  It  is  not  recorded  all  ho  said,  save  in  the 
memory  of  those  three,  but  it  was  enough  to  make  Marion  a  very 
happy  woman. 

They  remained  so  long  absent  from  the  parlor,  where  were  Har- 
vey, Fanny  and  Nellie,  that  the  latter  hoped  the  long  wished  for 
reconciliation  had  taken  place.  She  was  silent,  thinking  of  them, 
when  Fanny  disturbed  her,  exclaiming  : 

"  O  Nellie,  we  must  have  some  wedding-cake  to  dream  on  to- 
night! You,  too,  Cousin  Harvey.  You  know  whatever  you 
dream  will  come  true." 

"  Is  it  infallibly  true  V  he  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  Surely  it  is.     You  must  have  some,  decidedly." 

"  Very  well,  if  Miss-Stuart  will  prepare  it." 

"  0  ves,  Nellie  will,  I  know.  She  will  write  three  names,  and 
you  must  sleep  three  nights  with  the  cake  under  your  pillow  ;  but 
you  must  not  know  what  the  names  are.  Nellie,  will  you  write  it 
now  >     I  will  come  back  in  a  minute,"   said  Fanny,  leaving  the 

room. 

Nellie  produced  pencil  and  paper,  and  seated  herself  to  write. 
She  was  beginning  a  capital  B  for  Bella,  when  Mr.  Leslie  seated 
himself  beside  her,  saying : 

"  I  am  particular  what  names  you  write,  Miss  Stuart,  if  the 
dreams  arc  to  be  reality.  I  will  prompt  you.  Never  mind  what 
Fannv  said.  First,  you  may  write  the  name  of  the  purest,  truest, 
sweetest  girl  I  know."  Nellie  looked  steadily  at  the  paper,  and 
wished  her  hand  would  not  tremble  so.     "  Nellie  Stuart." 

Nellie  blushed  ;  but  there  was  nothing  but  to  write  it. 

"  To  me  the  most  beautiful — Nellie  Stuart  !" 

This  time  Nellie  leagued  and  demurred  :  "  Bah  !  red  hair?" 

"  My  favorite  color.     Write,"  he  said. 

"  But  it  is  not  right,  sir.     The  names  ought  all  to  be  different." 

"  Ah  !  well,  then,  I  must  tell  you  my  secret.    Can  I  trust  you  ?" 

Nellie  bowed  her  head.  She  could  not  speak.  "  He  has  been 
trilling  thus  far,"  the  thought ;  "  now  he  comes  to  the  truth." 

"  Write,  then,"  he  said,  "the  name  of  one  whom  I  love  with 
mv  whole  heart,  who  is  dear  to  me  as  my  life."  Ho  paused  and 
looked  at  Nellie.  Every  drop  of  blood  had  receded  from  her  face ; 
but  the  slight  fingers  still  grasped  the  pencil  determinedly.  Ho 
continued,  "  Who,  I  hope,  will  consent  to  be,  one  day,  my  own 
darling  wife— Nellie  Stuart  Leslie  I" 

TLe  pencil  fell  from  Nellie's  fingers  now,  and  she  felt  weak  and 
faint ;  but  there  were  6tiong  arms  aud  a  manly  breast  then  and 
ever  after  at  her  service. 

The  reconciliation  between  Mr.  Leslio  and  Marion  was  complete 
and  lasting.  Henceforth  theirs  was  a  happy  home.  The  same 
persons  were  present  at  the  next  anniversary  of  their  marriage; 
but  Nellie  was  now  indeed  the  joyfully  welcomed  daughter  and 
sister— Nellie  Stuart  Leslie  ! 
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Y1F.WS  OF  BUFFALO,  NEW  TORK. 

We  present  oar  readers  on  this  and 
the  next  page,  with  a  series  of  pictures 
drawn  expressly  for  ns  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Kilburn,  and  representing  some  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  and  buildings 
in  the  flourishing  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
It  is  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  and  the 
•eat  of  justice  for  Erie  county.  Its  sit- 
uation is  fine,  being  at  the  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie,  two  or  three  miles  south  of 
the  commencement  of  Niagara  River. 
It  is  470  miles  west  of  New  York,  and 
is  situated  in  nearly  the  same  latitude 
as  Boston.  It  is  planned  with  great 
regularity,  and  for  the  most  part,  hand- 
somely built,  as  our  illustrations  show. 
Its  surface  is  somewhat  diversified,  part 
of  it  being  quite  elevated,  and  part  low 
and  marshy.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
city,  intersected  in  its  southern  part  by 
Buffalo  Creek,  is  chiefly  deToted  to  bus- 
iness, and  wears  an  appearance  of  great 
activity  and  prosperity.  At  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles  from  the  shore  we 
find  ourselves  upon  an  elevated  plain, 
which  commands  a  very  extensive  view. 
Buffalo  was  originally  laid  out  in  1801, 
by  the  Holland  Company,  but  it  grew 
■lowly  till  1812,  when  it  became  a  mili- 
tary post.  In  December  of  the  follow- 
ing year  it  contained  200  houses,  all  but 
two  of  which  were  burned  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians.  In  view  of  the  condi- 
tion to  which  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
duced by  this  destruction  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  as  a  partial  compensation  there- 
for, Congress  granted  them  the  sum  of 
$30  000.  The  legislature  of  the  State  in 
1832  passed  an  act  incorporating  it  a 
city.  In  1852  it  was  incorporated  with 
Black  Kock  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
which  received  the  popular  sanction  in 
1853,  and  took  effect  January  1,  1854. 
The  portion  known  as  Black  Rock  is 
about  two  miles  from  Buffalo,  and  here 

are  located  numerous  flour  mills  and  extensive  business  establish- 
ments. The  united  city  has  a  mayor  and  twenty-six  aldermen, 
and  is  divided  into  twenty-six  wards.  An  idea  of  its  increase  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  statistics  of  the  population,  gather- 
ed from  the  census.  In  1810  it  contained  1508  inhabitants;  in 
1820,  2095;  in  1840,  18,213;  in  1850,  42,261  and  at  the  present 
time  from  80  to  85,000.  It  is  thus  that  our  cities  spring  up ;  con- 
trasting in  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  with  the  slow  progress  or 
absolute  stagnation  of  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  old 
w  irld.  Here  all  is  feverish  activity — there  a  quiet  which  is  too 
of  .en  that  of  decay.  This  progress  is  not  the  result  of  a  forced 
and  artificial  stimulus,  however — it  is  based  on  resources  inex- 
haustible as  nature  itself;  and  such  are  the  shrewdness  and  fore- 
sight of  our  people,  that  we  have  very  rare  instances  of  "  deserted 
villages,"  or  of  towns  and  cities  which  have  failed  to  realize  the 
anticipations  of  their  founders.  On  the  contrary,  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  real  estate  everywhere  has  far  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  original  settlers.  By  it,  men  in  our  new  cities  who  only 
expected  to  arrive  at  competency,  have  suddenly  found  them- 
selves, in  many  instances,  semi-millionaires.  The  first  impres- 
sion formed  by  a  visitor  to  the  city  is  favorable,  nor  is  it  dissipa:ed 
by  further  acquaintance.  It  is  built,  as  we  remarked  above,  with 
great  regularity  ;  the  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  general- 
ly intersect  each  other  at  right  angles — a  style,  which,  if  it  be  not 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  picturesque,  is  certainly  necessary  to 
the  convenience  of  a  city.  Tortuous  and  Darrow  streets,  with 
lofty,  irregular  houses,  afford  fine  points  of  view  to  an  artist,  but 
are  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  business  and  comfort. 
The  first  of  our  series  of  engravings  is  a  view  of  the  new  railroad 
depot,  which  u  one  ol  the  largest  in  the  State,  and  was  built  dur- 


NIAGABA   RAILROAD   DEPOT,  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

ing  the  past  year  at  an  expense  ot  $40,000.  It  extends  four  hun- 
dred feet  alum:  the  canal,  and  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  feet  on  Erie  Street.  The  architecture  of  this  depot  is  grace- 
ful and  appropriate.  A  feature  in  it  is  the  peculiar  curve  of  the 
roof,  noticeable  in  the  engraving.  Just  before  the  departure  and 
arrival  of  trains,  this  locality  presents  a  very  lively  scene.  Om- 
nibusses,  coaches,  carts,  pedestrians — are  mixed  up  in  seemingly 
inextricable  confusion,  but  none  such  really  exists,  for  the  ar- 
rangements are  admirable,  and  ample  room  and  verge  are  afford- 
ed for  the  accommodation  of  all.  The  market-house  is  another 
fine  building,  accurately  depicted  in  our  second  engraving.  The 
architecture  is  partly  Grecian,  but  it  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  and 
cupola  of  a  different  style  of  architecture.  The  crowd  of  carts 
•and  wagons,  buyers  and  sellers,  in  the  streets  surrounding  it,  re- 
mind ns  of  South  Market  Street  in  this  city,  during  the  busiest 
part  of  the  day.  This  market  is  admirably  supplied  with  poul- 
try, meat,  fish  and  country  produce  of  all  kinds.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  supplied  in  the  United  States.  The  material  of  the  building 
is  brick.  Our  third  engraving  shows  the  light-house  which  stands 
on  the  end  of  the  pier  at  Buffalo,  a  faithful  and  changeless  senti- 
nel. In  the  foreground  of  our  picture  are  seen  a  merchant  busy 
with  his  work-people  among  his  wares ;  a  schooner  lies  at  the 
wharf  on  the  left,  and  more  than  one  steamer  is  seen  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  lake,  cutting  their  swift  way  through  its  waters. 
Our  fourth  engraving  will  give  some  idea  of  the  style  of  the  pri- 
vate dwelling-bouses  in  the  city.  It  stands  not  far  from  the  court- 
house, and  is  built  of  light  yellow  brick.  It  is  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Sherwood.  The  style  is  that  of  the  Italian  villa. 
The  trees  and  shrubbery  which  surround  it  are  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  the  architecture,  and  add  effect  to  its  light  and  graceful 


character.  The  hut  view  of  the  series 
is  the  conn  bouse,  as  seen  from  the  park, 
in  the  immediate  rear  of  which  it  stands. 
The  lofty  colonnade  in  front,  and  the 
other  architectural  ornaments,  impart  to 
uilding  a  pleasing  effect.  Among 
the  other  public  buildings  of  the  city  are 
a  jail,  a  new  city  hall,  and  about  forty 
churches,  many  of  them  of  recent  erec- 
tion. The  Catholic  cathedral  is  a  noble 
structure.  St.  John's  and  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  churches  are  fine  buildings, 
and  the  North  and  Central  churches  are 
likewise  noted  for  their  architectural 
merit.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  Buf- 
falo is  taking  a  leading  position  among 
►  er  sister  cities  of  the  north  in  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  architecture.  Buffalo  is  the 
seat  of  a  university,  chartered  in  1846, 
connected  with  which  is  a  medical  col- 
lege, both  institutions  enjoying  a  high 
reputation.  The  Toung  Men's  Associa- 
tion has  a  fine  library  of  6000  volumes, 
which  are  rapidly  increasing  by  purchase 
and  donation.  During  the  winter  sea- 
son lectures  are  delivered  before  this  so- 
ciety, and  the  Liberality  of  the  remuner- 
ation offered  secures  the  services  of  the 
most  distinguished  lecturers  in  the  coun- 
try. A  large  number  of  Germans  are 
settled  in  Buffalo,  and  among  this  part 
of  the  population  a  society  has  been  or- 
ganized, with  the  title  of  the  German 
Young  Men's  Association.  They  have 
already  collected  quite  a  respectable  li- 
brary, consisting  chiefly  of  works  in  the 
German  language,  and  bid  fair  to  make 
great  advances  in  mental  culture.  These 
-  -  two  societies  have   reading-rooms  well 

supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, and  the  attendance  is  large.  There 
is  a  fine  female  seminary,  enjoying  an 
unrivalled  location,  and  having  a  fund 
of  (50,000.  The  city  is  noted  for  its 
liberality  in  the  cause  of  education ;  her 
public  schools  take  a  high  rank,  and  she 
enjoys  the  honor  of  being  the  very  first  in  the  State  to  introduce 
the  system  of  popular  education  which  confers  such  credit  upon 
New  York.  Somewhere  about  fifteen  journals  are  published  in  the 
city,  established  on  an  excellent  basis,  and  enjoying  wide  circula- 
tion. The  press  of  Buffalo  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its 
ability  and  exerts  a  corresponding  influence.  Among  the  benev- 
olent'institutions  of  the  ci'y,  we  may  mention  the  new  city  hospi- 
tal, the  marine  hospital,  founded  in  1833,  the  orphan  asylum,  and 
the  sailors'  and  boatmen's  friend  society,  an  organization  which 
is  effecting  a  great  deal  of  good  with  a  class  too  often  neglected 
and  overlooked.  In  noticing  Black  Rock  we  alluded  to  the  floor- 
ing mills.  The  conversion  of  wheat  into  flour  is  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  industry  in  the  city.  In  1853,  fix  mills 
turned  out  215,296  bushels.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  are 
extensive  and  rapidly  increasing.  Engine  and  boiler  manufacto- 
ries, car  works,  furnaces,  founderics  and  other  large  establish- 
ments meet  the  visitor  at  every  step,  giving  him  a  high  idea  ot 
the  enterprise,  capital  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The  com- 
merce of  Buffalo  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  advantages  of  its  po- 
sition ;  the  caparions  harbor  of  the  city  is  formed  by  Buffalo 
Creek,  and  is  of  sufficient  depth  at  one  mile  from  the  lake  to  ad- 
mit vessels  drawing  rom  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  of  water.  In  our 
view  of  the  light-house  will  be  noticed  the  extremity  ot  the  pier 
or  breakwater,  a  noble  structure  designed  to  protect  the  harbor 
from  storms,  and  extending  fifteen  hundred  feet  from  the  south 
side  of  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek.  This  breakwater  confines 
the  channel  in  such  a  way,  that  the  sweep  of  the  deep  water  has 
nearly  obliterated  a  bar  which  formerly  obstructed  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor.  The  light-lionsc.  to  which  we  again  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  this  pier,  and  is 
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forty-six  feet  hii_'h,  resting  on  a  base  of  twenty  feet  diameter.  The 
only  inconvenience  felt  at  Buffalo  is  from  the  accumulation  of  ice 
driven  by  strong  south-westerly  winds  at  the  breaking  up  of  win- 
ter. The  slips  and  ship  canals  erected  on  Buffalo  Creek  within 
a  few  years  to  meet  the  growing  exigencies  of  commerce,  have  cost 
several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars.  Among  the  contrivances 
which  owe  their  birth  to  the  grain  trade,  is  a  system  of  elevators 
to  facilitate  the  transhipment  of  wheat.  Ten  of  these  arc  capable 
of  raising  22,400  bushels  an  hour,  and  storing  1,550,000.  Among 
the  facilities  of  the  port  are  a  very  large  dry  dock  and  a  marine 
railway.  Buffalo  contains  twelve  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  about  a  million  and  a  half,  two  savings  banks  and  more 
than  forty  insurance  companies.     Th.  value  of  real   es- 

tate in  Buffalo  is  $20,063,045.  A  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
$400,000  supplies  the  city  with  excellent  water  from  Niagara  Riv- 
er. The  city  is  lighted  with  gas.  Strangers  visiting  Buffalo  will 
find  excellent  accommodations  at  the  hotels ;  the  leading  ones  be- 
ing the  American,  the  Mansion  House,  the  Clarendon  and  the 
rn  Hotel.  In  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  recently 
most  excellent  and  reliable  work,  we  find  (he  follow- 
.  uMitf  of  the  commerce  of  Buffalo.  "  Its  position  is  such  as  to 
r  it  a  great  entrepot,  through  which  much  of  the  commerce 
between  the  East  and  West  must  pass.  The  first  impulse  was 
given  to  it  by  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1824.  Since 
thin,  lines  of  railway  have  been  constructed,  opening  communica- 
tion with  nearly  every  section  of  New  York,  with  the  great  cities 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  Canada  and  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi.  These  improvements,  with  her  advantages 
for  navigating  the  great  inland  waters,  have  secured  to  Buffalo 
the.  first  rank  among  the  great  commercial  cities  on  the  north- 
western lakes.  Numerous  railroads  are  alfo  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Buffalo,  Brantford 
and  Goderiek,  completed  January  13,  1854,  to  within  five  miles 
of  its  junction  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Paris,  the  lat- 
ter road  having  been  opened  January  16,  1854,  from  the  Canada 
sido  of  the  suspension  bridge,  opposite  Detroit,  a  distance  of  229 
miles  ;  the  Buffalo,  Corning  and  New  York  Railroad,  in  opera- 
tion from  Corning  to  Batavia,  with  the  remainder  of  the  route 
graded  ;  and  the  Buffalo  and  I'ittsburg  Railroad,  which  will  com- 
municate with  the  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania.  The  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  now  determined  by  the  legislature,  when  ef- 
fected, will  add  greatly  to  the  commercial  facilities  of  Buffalo. 
During  the  year  1853,  there  were  built  at  this  port,  five  steamers, 
seventeen  propellers  and  seven  schooners,  with  an  aggregate  bur- 
then of  11,506  tons.  From  1200  to  1500  mechanics  arc  constant- 
ly employed  at  the  various  shipyaids  on  the  creek.  In  1853,  the 
number  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  entered  at  this  port  was 
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4106,  with   an  aggregate 
of  1,632,074  tons;  clear- 
ances, 4192  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  of  1,620,701 
tons.     The  total  value  of 
merchandize  received  by 
the   lake   at  Buffalo,   in 
1853,    was     $36,881,230. 
In  addition  to  the  above, 
$2,234,273  worth  of  goods 
were  brought  by  the  State 
Line    Railroad,    making 
the  total  value  of  all  the 
imports  received  at  Buf- 
falo  from    the    West  in 
1853,   $39,1 15,503,  being 
an  increase  from  1852  of 
more     than    $4,000,000. 
The     value    of    imports 
from   Canada    the   same 
year  were   $392,719  and 
bv     canal      $64,612,102. 
The    value    of    exports 
from  Buffalo  bv  canal  in 
1853,    was    $22,652,408, 
and  from  the    District  of 
Buffalo  Creek  to  Canada 
$992,406.       The     duties 
collected    at     this     port 
amounted     in    1843,    to 
$4546;  in  1846,  $12,389; 
in  1849,  $46,989;  in  1851, 
$92,357  ;   1852,  $69,623: 
and  in   1853,  to  $84,943. 
The    shipping     enrolled 
and  licensed   in  the  dis- 
trict  of   Buffalo    Creek, 
June  80,  1854,  amounted 
to  a   total    aggregate  of 
79  tons.      The   total 
imports  by  lake,  railway  and  canal,  amo  inted,  in  1 853,  to  the  sum 
of  $125,000,000."     Thise  figures  will  c>nvey  an  accurate  idea  of 
the   flourishing  condition  of  the  city.      As  wc  have  remarked, 
much  of  this  pros|>crity 
is  attributable  to  the  fa- 
vorable location   of   the 
city,  but  much  must  be 
credited  also  to  the  ener- 
gy, inteUigence,  foresight 
and   untiring  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are 
fair  representatives  of  the 
race    to   which    they  be- 
long.    It  is  unphilosoph- 
ical  to  attribute  the  pros- 
perity of   any   place   to 
nature  alone ;    for  we  be- 
hold,   in    surveying  the 
globe,  numberless  local- 
ities   which    Providence 
has  eminently  favored  in 
physical  advantages,  but 
which,  from  the  neglect, 
indolence  or  vice  of  their 
population,  make  no  fig- 
ure in  the  annals  of  civ- 
ilization.    It  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon   race,  and  of  that 
type  of  it  found  on  this 
shore  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
improve  to  the  uttermost 
the   bounties   of   nature, 
and  make  every  resource 
tend   to   one  great  end. 
Untiring  industry  is  cer- 
tainly the    characteristic 
ot    American     settlers ; 
restless  inactivity  marks 
every  period  of  their  ex- 
istence from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.       It   may  be 
that  this  is  carried  to  ex- 
cess ;  it  may  be  that  we 

make  too  much  of  a  work-day  world  of  this  sphere  ot  our  exis- 
tence ;  but  when  we  look  around  us  and  behold  what  this  spirit  has 
accomplished,  what  vast  fields  it  has  thrown  open  to  civilization, 

what  enduring  monu- 
ments of  utility  it  has 
reared,  the  disposition  to 
criticize  is  checked,  and 
admiration  takes  the 
place  of  it.  The  gener- 
ations that  follow  in  our 
footsteps  will  have  an 
easier  mission  to  fulfil. 
They  will  have  far  less 
of  hard  toil,  far  less  of 
the  constructive  process 
to  perform.  To  them, 
the  work  of  refinement 
will  be  assigned.  It  will 
be  theirs  to  add  to  the 
toil-wrought  shaft  which 
sustains,  the  Corinthian 
capital  that  adorns  the 
social  structure.  For  af- 
ter this  age,  the  age  of 
toil,  will  come  that  of 
the  arts— of  poetry,  of 
romance,  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  music — 
glories  whose  coming  lies 
already  been  heralded  by 
many  glorious  rays  now 
streaming  forth  upon  the 
present  hour.  As  we 
have  elsewhere  remarked, 
and  it  has  also  been  no- 
ted by  candid  travellers, 
what  we  have  already  ac- 
complished in  the  fine 
arts,  is  wonderful,  con- 
sidering the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  these  ef- 
forts have  been  achieved 
in  our  present  situation. 


REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCES. 

Elcazer  Johnson,  having  been  bom  in  1718,  and  living  to  1 794,  was 
in  the  prime  of  life  when  English  oppressions  of  the  colonies  com- 
menced, and  his  sons  were  old  enough  to  be  participators  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle.    The  ship  carpenters  were  among  the  most 
active  of  the  patriots,  and  Eleazer  Johnson  was  one  of  their  lead- 
ers.    Indeed,  the  ship-yards  were  the  hot-beds  of  the  revolution, 
and  we  are  not  certain  that  the  first  aggressive  acts  against  the 
authorities  were  not  there  conceived,  and  by  those  men  put  into 
execution.     It  was  the  fact  that  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons's  society  was 
principally  composed  of  them,  that  made  him  among  the  most  ac- 
tive of  that  time,  in  defence  of  liberty ;  so  that,  at  a   meeting  of 
ladies  at  his  house,  he  furnished  what  was  then  called  "  liberty 
tea,"  and  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  sermons,  called  for  volunteers 
to  step  forward  in  the  church,  for  the  formation  of  a  military  com- 
pany.    The  same  year  they  built  the   powder-house,  1774,  the 
town  voted  that  the  bill  granting  "  an  excise  on   distilled  spirits 
was  an  infringement  on  the  natural  rights  of  Englishmen."     For 
this  vote  all  the  carpenters  of  the  town  held  up  their  hands.    They 
used  to  know  then  when  eleven  and  four  o'clock  came  in  the  yards. 
Next  after  came  the  stamp  oppression  ;  and  here  again  they  were 
united  ;  and  from  those  ship-yards,  more  than  elsewhere,  came  the 
processions  that  marched  about  town  with  fife  and  drum,  calling 
upon  every  man  to  answer  to  the  question — "  Stamp  or  no  stamp  1" 
If  he  replied  "  stamp,"  they  knocked  him  down,  hissed  him,  or 
otherwise  showed  their  displeasure;  if  "no  stamp,"  the  answer 
was  "  fall  in  " — join  us — no  neutrals  were  allowed.    Eleazer  John- 
son was  in  the  head  ranks  of  this  semi-rebellion.     Next  came  the 
tea  difficulty,  and  all  have  heard  what  was  done  by  the  "  Mohawks  " 
of  Boston  with  the  tea  at  that  port ;  but  as  yet  none  of  our  histo- 
rians have  given  the  fact  that,  before  Boston  acted  in  the  disguise 
of  Indians,  the  ship  carpenters  of  Newburyport  publicly  and  open- 
ly burned  the  tea  in  Market  Square.    How  this  well  authenticated 
fact  escaped  them,  that  the  first  defiant  resistance  to  the  tea  impo- 
sition in  this  country  was  in   Newburyport,  we  cannot   tell.     But 
twice  was  this  resistance  made ;  once  by  burning  it  in   Federal 
Street,  and  again  in  the  market.     The  tea  was  stored  in  the  pow- 
der-house for  safe  keeping.     Eleazer  Johnson,  standing  one  day 
upon  the  timber  of  his  yard,  called  his  men  about  him,  and  after 
a  few  patriotic  words,  gave  the  order — "  All  who  are  ready  to  join, 
knock  your  adzes  from  their  handles,  shoulder  the  handles  and 
follow  me."     Every  adze  in  the  yard  was  knocked  off,  and  that 
stout,  athletic  man,  who  would  have  marched  through  a  regiment 
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of  "  red  coats,"  had  they  then  stood  in  his  way,  taking  his  broad- 
axe  as  an  emblem  of  leadership  and  for  use,  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  company  to  the  powder-house.  There  that  well  tried  axe 
opened  a  way  through  the  door,  and  each  man  shouldering  his 
chest  of  tea,  again  fell  into  line.  They  marched  direct  to  the 
market,  and  then  in  single  file  around  the  old  meeting-house, 
where  the  pump  now  is,  when  Johnson's  axe  opened  his  chest,  and 
box  and  tea  were  on  the  ground  together.  Each  man,  as  he  came 
up,  did  the  same,  when,  with  his  own  hand,  Johnson  lighted  the 
pile  and  burned  it  to  ashes ;  and  on  that  spot,  without  disguise, 
the  ship  carpenters  of  Newburyport  destroyed  the  first  tea  that 
was  destroyed  in  America. — Sevcburmxtrt  Herald. 


THE  REAL  INVENTOR  OF  THE  STEAMHOAT. 

From  advance  sheets  of  Lloyd's  forthcoming  Steamboat  Direc- 
tory, we  see  that  he  gives  the  credit  of  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
boat to  John  Fitch,  and  not  to  Robert  Fulton.  He  produces  good 
authority  to  sustain  him  in  his  assertions,  and  the  friends  of  Fitch 
will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  find  justice  will  be  done  in  this  work.  It 
appears  that  John  Fitch  invented  and  made  a  successful  trial  trip 
with  his  steamboat  at  Philadelphia,  in  1 7S6,  which  averaged  near- 
ly eight  miles  an  hour,  and  that  afterwards,  while  he  was  in  Paris, 
trying  to  obtain  aid  from  the  French  government  to  further  his 
objects,  he  met  Robert  Fulton,  who  was  there  with  his  submarine 
battery  for  blowing  up  ships  ;  and  Fulton,  by  pretending  to  take 
great  interest  in  John  Fitch,  obtained  plans  and  drawings  of  his 
steamboat  by  giving  him  some  milk  and  water  letters  to  various 
persons.  Poor  Fitch  remained  in  Europe  some  time,  trying  to 
get  capitalists  to  advance  him  funds  to  prosecute  his  great  inven- 
tion, but  without  success.  They  called  him  crazy,  little  dreaming 
of  the  prize  they  were  losing.  Meantime,  Robert  Fulton  returned 
to  New  York,  and  obtaining  funds  from  Chancellor  Livingston, 
built  the  steamer  "  Clermont,"  on  the  North  River,  in  1 806,  using 
on  her  one  of  Watt's  improved  steam  engines  ordered  from  Eng- 
land. This  was  fully  twenty  years  after  John  Fitch  bad  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  stemming  the  mighty  Mississippi  with 
the  steamboat.     In  1811,  Robert  Fulton  and  Li  aimed 

the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  the  Ohio  ai  Mississippi  by 
steam.  Several  boats  were  thus  tied  up,  but  at  tl-.o  great  trial  in 
New  York,  it  was  satisfactorily  and  conclusively  proved  that  Rob- 
ert Fulton  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  but  to  John  Fitch 
belonged  the  high  honor  of  first  moving  in  this  wonderful  discov- 
ery.— Cincinnati  Times. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 
THE    SLEEPING    INFANT. 

BT     BLANCHE     DABTOISI. 

A  wail  floats  forth  from  noble  halls — 

(Jripf  rides  upon  the  g\le — 
Grim  Death  hith  stalked  within  the  walls — 

The  inmates  shudder  pale- 
Why  floats  the  wall  from  noble  halls? 

An  iiifm t  Meeping  lies — 
Ah,  what  is  there  that  so  appals? 

Sweet  dreams  haTe  sealed  those  eyes. 

Why  floats  the  wail  from  noble  halls? 

Why  bears  the  breese  a  sigh  ? 
Lo,  angels  whispering  round  it  rail : 

••  V  in;  spirit,  mint  f»  rfky 

"  Thou  art  not  doomed  on  earth  to  stay, 
Too  sinless  thou  and  fair — 
Thou'rt  destii  ed  to  entire  away 
From  earth  the  loved  ones  here. 

"  Come,  spirit— nestling— monnt  the  sky  ! 
One  brief  and  fleeting  ray, 
Ere  thou  shalt  meet  them  all  on  high, 
In  realms  of  endless  day. 

"  A  shining  cherub  waits  for  thee — 
Nettling!  no  longer  stay ! 
Borne  on  our  pinions,  thou  shalt  see 
The  light  of  perfect  day." 

The  wail  is  hushed  in  noble  halls — 

For,  spirit  music  borne 
Upon  the  breeze,  in  accents  falls, 

'•  Ye  have  no  cause  to  mourn." 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

M EETLXG  U NEXPECTEDLY. 

BT    MRS.    CAROLINE    ORNE. 

About  twenty  years  since,  while  journeying  on  horseback  in  a 
retired  part  of  New  England,  being  overtaken  by  n  sudden  and 
violent  shower,  I  sought  shelter  in  the  first  house  I  came  to,  which 
fortunately  was  at  no  great  distance.  The  owner's  name  was 
Blakelcy,  who  had  already  hastened  from  the  field  to  avoid  the 
shower,  and  was  seated  with  his  wife  and  a  number  of  children  in 
an  ample  kitchen.  The  children,  with  their  round  faces  and 
plump,  rosy  checks,  looked  particularly  healthy,  with  one  excep- 
tion. This  was  a  little  pale,  sickly-looking  thing,  not  larger  than 
a  girl  of  five,  though,  judging  by  her  old-looking  face,  she  might 
have  been  ten  or  eleven.  She  was  the  most  melancholy,  forlorn- 
looking  child  I  ever  beheld.  She  sat  apart  from  the  other  chil- 
dren, occasionally  casting  timid  glances  towards  them,  as  if  she 
A  her  loneliness,  and  longed,  yet  feared,  to  seek  thoir  com- 
panionship. She  was  dressed  in  rusty  black,  and  her  hands  were 
so  small  and  poor,  that  they  seemed  like  bird's  claws  compared 
with  the  rosy,  chubby  hands  of  the  others. 

"I  see  that  little  Ellen  draws  your  attention,"  said  Mrs.  Blake- 
ley,  addressing  me. 

"  She  cannot  be  the  sister  of  the  other  children,"  said  I. 

"  No,  she's  not  in  the  least  related  to  them.  She  has  no  near 
relations  except  an  uncle,  and  he  refuses  to  do  anything  for  her, 
although  he  has  no  family  of  his  own,  and  is  well  to  do  in  the 
world." 

"  She  is  an  orphan,  then  1" 

"  Yes ;  her  mother  died  about  a  week  ago.  She  had  been  a 
widow  more  than  three  years,  and  maintained  herself  and  her  little 
girl  by  her  own  industry.  She  had  even  laid  by  a  little  for  a  wet 
day,  but  she  was  sick  a  long  time,  and  it  took  the  whole  to  pay 
the  doctor's  bill  and  other  expenses.  Since  she  died  the  child  has 
been  here,  and  were  we  able,  we  should  be  glad  to  keep  her;  but 
we've  a  large  family  of  our  own  to  provide  for,  and  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  she  can  earn  her  own  living,  if  she  ever  gets  able 
to,  for  she's  a  poor,  puny  little  thing  as  ever  was.  Mr.  Blakelcy 
would  be  as  willing  for  her  lo  stay  as  I  should,  if  wc  had  the 
means  to  maintain  her." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  that's  what  1  should,"  said  Mr.  Blakelcy ;  "  and 
I  sometimes  think  wc  may  as  well  let  her  stay  at  a  venture." 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  she  can  go?"  I  asked. 

"  None,  except  the  almshouse,"  was  his  reply.  "  It  is  four 
miles  from  here,  and  I  suppose  I  must  take  her  over  in  the  morn- 
ing.    There's  no  use  in  delaying  it." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  way  in  which  the  child  fixed  her  large, 
dark  eyes  on  Mr.  Blakelcy's  face  as  he  answered  my  question. 
There  was  in  them  a  mournful,  deprecating  look,  mingled  with 
dread,  which  showed  mc,  even  more  than  the  heart-throbs,  so  wild 
and  hurried  as  to  flutter  the  rusty  cape  that  edged  the  boi 
her  dress,  the  vague,  yet  overwhelming  fears  with  which  she  was 
haunted  at  the  idea  of  going  to  the  almshouse. 

"My  little  girl,"  said  I,  approaching  her  and  taking  her  thin, 
pale  hands  in  mine,  "  you  don't  wish  to  go  to  the  almshouse,  do 
you?" 

She  bent  her  head  so  that  her  face  rested  on  my  hands,  and  said, 
in  a  broken  voice,  "  I  don't  want  to  go  away  and  leave  mother." 

"  But  you  have  no  mother  now,  my  child." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have.     She's  asleep  in  the  corner  of  the  graveyard 
ith   the  great  elm,  where  the  violets  grow.     Every  pleasant 
day  1  l'u  and  sit  hy  her.     She  doesn't  speak  to  me,  but  she  knows 
I  tin 

^H  mustn't  be  canned  to  the.  almshouse,"  said  I. 

"Well,  it  ii  hard  to  be  obliged  to  go,  when  she  dreads  it  so," 
sail  Mr.  Blakeley. 


"  Would  you  and  Mrs.  Blakelcy  be  willing  to  keep  her  for  a 
reasonable  consideration  V  I  inquired. 

They  would  be  glad  to  keep  her,  was  the  answer  of  both. 

"  Then  she  shall  remain  with  you,"  said  I. 

An  arrangement  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned  (to  none 
more  so  than  to  little  Ellen)  was  soon  made.  I  was  going  to  start 
for  the  West  in  a  few  weeks,  where  I  intended  to  remain  six  or 
seven  years  (perhaps  a  dozen),  for  I  did  not  mean  to  return  till  I 
could  call  myself  a  rich  man.  I  had  a  little  bank  stock,  which,  as 
it  paid  a  good  percentage,  I  did  not  care  to  sell,  and  this  was  what 
was  to  go  for  the  support  of  Ellen. 

Instead  of  six  or  seven,  I  remained  fifteen  years  at  the  West. 
For  the  last  half  of  the  time  my  business  had  obliged  me  t^  go 
from  place  to  place,  and  I  became  very  negligent  about  writing  to 
Mr.  Blakelcy,  or  to  Ellen.  If  Ellen  wrote  to  me,  as  I  had  not 
much  doubt  that  she  did,  I  never  received  her  letters ;  and  when, 
one  day  about  dark,  I  anived  at  a  small  hamlet  in  New  England, 
about  forty  miles  from  where  I  left  her  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Blake- 
ley, I  had  not  beard  from  her  for  two  years.  I  feared  that  she  was 
not  living,  for  since  my  arrival  in  New  England,  I  had  found  that 
the  interest  ou  my  hank  stock  had  for  two  years  remained  undrawn. 
I  was  informed  hy  one  of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  that  Mr. 
Blakeley  called  at  that  time,  and  said  that  the  money  would  not 
be  needed  any  longer,  and  that  he  remarked  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had  written  to  let  me  know. 

I  regretted  that  I  was  unable  to  reach  Mr.  Blakelcy's  that  night, 
for,  as  the  next  day  was  Sunday,  there  would  be  no  public  convey- 
ance. I  had  some  thoughts  of  hiring  a  private  vehicle  to  convey 
me  thither,  but  finally  gave  it  up,  and  concluded  to  wait  till  Mon- 
day morning.  This  I  did  the  more  willingly  from  being  told  by 
Mr.  Blandford,  the  landlord's  son,  that  if  I  bad  a  taste  for  tine 
singing,  I  should,  if  I  attended  church,  have  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  it,  their  principal  singer  having  the  sweetest  voice  he  ever 
heard,  though  he  had  been  present  at  the  performances  of  those 
who  were  accounted  the  most  celebrated  vocalists  of  the  day. 

After  I  retired  to  my  room  (one  of  the  best  in  tho  little  secluded 
inn),  I  sat  down  at  an  open  window.  I  had  never  before  so  fully 
realized  how  full  of  melancholy  beauty  is  a  calm  summer  night. 
I  had  been  where  nature  was  on  a  grander  scale,  but  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  quiet,  homo  feeling,  never  experienced  there,  as  my  eye 
rested  on  the  modest  spire  of  the  meeting-house,  which,  silvered 
by  the  beams  of  a  full  moon,  rose  above  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
surrounding  trees,  and  still  more  so  when  I  caught  a  gleam  of 
light  from  the  window  of  some  old  brown  farm-houses,  few  of 
which  I  had  seen  during  my  absence. 

The  morning  rose  bright  and  unclouded.  Though  there  never 
could  have  been  much  hustle  in  so  secluded  a  place,  I  recognized 
the  quiet  aspect  and  the  hush  peculiar  to  a  New  England  Sabbath 
in  the  country.  The  difference  between  it  and  a  week  day,  singu- 
larly enough,  has  always  appeared  to  mo  more  marked  than  in 
the  city. 

I  was  told  that  many  who  attended  divine  service  at  the  mect- 
ing-honsc  near  by,  lived  on  what  was  called  the  back  road,  and  as 
there  were  no  cross-roads,  they  would  be  obliged  to  walk  miles,  did 
they  not  avail  themselves  of  the  footpaths  which  wound  through 
the  fields  and  pastures.  Many  of  these,  as  I  could  see  from  my 
window,  were  wojl-beaten.  In  some  places  they  would  sweep 
round  the  base  of  a  hill,  or  dip  into  a  grassy  hollow,  and  then 
perhaps  follow  tho  easy  windings  of  a  brook  that  laughed  and 
sparkled  among  the  pebhles,  or  chafed  itself  into  slender  wreaths 
of  foam  against  some  rock  which  impeded  its  course.  Some  lost 
themselves  in  the  dim  old  woods,  which  formed  a  majestic  back- 
ground to  many  a  rustic  cottage,  that  had  an  indescribable  look 
of  peace,  as  it  reposed  in  the  long,  cool  shadows  of  morning. 

At  an  early  hour,  youths  and  maidens  began  to  emerge  from 
some  lowly  dwelling  on  the  back  road,  as  could  be  seen  here  and 
there  through  a  natural  vista  in  the  woods,  or  an  opening 
among  the  hills,  and  striking  into  one  of  the  paths,  bend  their 
steps  towards  the  place  of  worship.  The  demeanor  of  all,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  sacrcdncss  of  the  day,  was  decorous  and  com- 
posed. Even  the  children,  clad  in  garments  neat,  and  often  ex- 
hibiting marks  of  taste,  seemed  to  realize  the  propriety  of  subduing 
the  natural  exuberance  of  their  spirits. 

Few  things  could  look  lovelier,  or  more  picturesque,  than  a 
group  of  fair  young  girls  emerging  from  a  wood-path,  their  white 
dresses,  and  the  ribbons,  mostly  pale  blue,  or  rose  color,  which 
decorated  their  simple  straw  hats,  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  all 
thrown  into  bright  relief  by  the  vivid  green,  through  which  they 
wound  their  way.  Occasionally,  there  were  bars  to  let  down,  or  a 
stone  wall  to  climb.  These,  especially  the  latter,  gave  the  young 
men,  who  were  always  hovering  near,  an  opportunity  to  display 
their  gallantry  ;  and  as  they  helped  their  fair  neighbors  over,  the 
clasp  of  hands  was  sometimes  more  lingering  than  necessary — the 
first  manifestation,  it  might  he,  of  love  long  treasured.  Any  one 
could  have  told  that  the  handsome  young  man  in  the  well  fitting 
blue  coat  and  neatly  made  boots,  had  neither  heart  nor  eye  for  any 
othcr  girl,  exec  [it  her  in  the  dress  of  soft  white  muslin,  and  a  silken 
scarf  playing  with  the  breeze,  which  she  undoubtedly  very  well 
knew. 

When  the  bell  commenced  ringing,  young  Blandford  looked 
into  the  room  to  see  if  I  was  ready  to  go.  It  was  not  a  solemn, 
deep-toned  bell,  such  as  is  often  heard  in  cities,  but  its  notes  were 
of  a  clear,  silvery  sweetness,  which  were  in  fine  keeping  with  those 
rural  sounds,  which  so  pleasantly  break  the  silence  of  even  the 
deepest  solitudes.  There  were  no  paved  nor  gravelled  sidewalks, 
but,  as  in  the  fields,  a  smoothly-beaten  path,  winding  in  and  out, 
to  avoid  any  inequality  of  the  ground,  or  some  gray,  moss-covered 
rock,  half  imbedded  in  tho  soil.  On  either  side,  a  broad  margin 
of  velvet  green,  starred  with  tiny  wild-flowers,  while  a  tuft  of  red 
clover  heads,  or  of  golden  buttercups,  had  here  and  there  sought 


safety  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  stone  wall,  afforded  a  pleasant 
relief  to  the  eye.  Just  before  we  reached  a  pretty  cottage,  in  front 
of  which  was  a  small  green  lawn,  shaded  with  some  fine  trees,  and 
adorned  with  flowering  shrubs,  a  gentleman  and  lady  came  out  at 
the  front  door. 

"  That  gentleman,"  said  young  Blandford,  "is  Mr.  Winthrop, 
our  minister.  Tho  lady  with  him  is  his  wife,  and  the  fine  singer  I 
spoke  to  you  about.  Some  think  that  it  is  not  exactly  proper  for  a 
minister's  wife  to  sit  in  the  singing  seats,  but  I  for  one  am  certain 
that  her  beautiful  voice,  and  the  way  she  has  of  singing  the  hymns, 
which  makes  them  seem  sweeter  and  solcmner,  and  fuller  of  mean- 
ing than  they  ever  did  before,  docs  me  full  ai  much  good  as  the 
preaching." 

I  noticed  that  her  figure  was  slight,  and  that  she  looked  very 
graceful  in  her  simple  dress. 

The  service  commenced  with  prayer,  and  then  the  pastor  read  a 

hymn.     It  was  the  old  hymn,  familiar  to  me  as  household  words, 

commencing  with  the  lines 

'•  Welcome  sweet  day  of  rest, 
That  saw  the  Lord  arise!" 

I  had  heard  it  sung  many  times — had  often  sung  it  myself  to  tho 
tunc  of  "Little  Marlborough,"  the  same  selected  on  the  pn 
occasion — but  both  words  and  music  appeared  to  my  sym|i. 
in  a  way  they  had  never  done  before.     The  singers  were  not  hid- 
den behind  a  curtain  (curtains  then  were  not  thoughtof  in  country 
churches  for  such  a  purpose),  and  it  appeared  to  me,  as  I  earn 
regarded  the  unpretending  vocalist,  whose  voice,  soft  and  ni 
as  flute-notes,  though  possessing  a  power  far  more  earnest  and 
thrilling,  that  I  had  somewhere  seen  those  large  dark  »ycs,  which, 
slightly  raised,  looked  as  if  her  thoughts  were  carried  hack  to  the 
event  alluded  to  in  tho  opening  lines  of  the  hymn.     I  did  not 
wonder  that  young  Blandford  thought  that  she  had  a  way  of  sing- 
ing the  hymns,  which  made  them  appear  sweet,  solemn,  and  full 
of  meaning. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  Mrs.  Winthrop's  name  was  before  she 
was  married  1"  I  inquired  of  Blandford,  after  we  had  left  the 
meeting-house. 

"  Yes,  it  was  Ellen  Ililton." 

"  Is  it  possible  V  I  exclaimed. 

"  That  was  her  name." 

"  The  very  person  I  was  in  pursuit  of.  How  long  has  she  been 
married  V 

"  About  two  years." 
.  I  attended  the  afternoon  service,  and  half  an  hour  before  sunset, 
I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  pleasant  cottage,  the  residence  of  the 
minister.  A  girl  came  to  the  door,  to  whom  I  handed  a  card,  on 
which  was  written  my  name,  Joseph  Arnott,  which  I  requi 
h:r  to  give  to  Mrs.  Winthrop.  In  less  than  a  minute,  she  stood 
before  me.  Her  face  was  radiant  with  smiles,  yet  tears  were  in 
her  eyes,  as  she  gave  me  her  hand,  called  me  by  name,  and  in  a 
voice,  broken  'by  emotion,  said  something  about  ray  being  her 
benefactor.  I  was  soon  seated  in  the  parlor,  conversing  as  famil- 
iarly with  her  and  Mr.  Winthrop,  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  tho  fam- 
ily. The  incident  was  adverted  to,  of  my  calling  at  Mr.  Blakey'i 
to  obtain  shelter  from  the  shower. 

"  It  was  fortunate  for  Ellen  that  you  called,  and  subsequently 
proved  so  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Winthiop,  "  as  otherwise,  we  should 
probably  never  have  met.  Like  many  other  young  men,  I  waa 
obliged  to  teach  school  to  obtain  the  means  of  defraying  my  col- 
lege expenses.  The  last  one  I  ever  taught  was  in  the  district 
where  Mr.  Blakelcy  lived,  and  Ellen  was  one  of  my  scholars. 
Four  years  afterward,  about  the  time  I  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  society  in  this  place  to  become  its  pastor,  I  unexpectedly  fell 
heir  to  what  placed  me  above  want.  But  this  did  not  make  me 
renounce  the  profession  I  had  chosen.  I  was  pleased  with  the 
beauty  and  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  did  not,  on  account  of  my 
improved  worldly  prospects,  seek  to  cancel  my  engagement, 
though  prosperity  brought  with  it  the  offer  of  more  than  one  situ- 
ation more  popular  and  lucrative.  There  are  always  duties  for  a 
pastor's  wife,  as  well  as  the  pastor.  I  knew  enough  of  Ellen's 
character  and  disposition  to  feel  confident  that  she  possessed  those 
virtues  and  peculiar  traits,  which  would  enable  her  to  discharge 
them  faithfully,  and  in  all  humility.  That  1  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing her  to  assume  them,  you  would  have  known  long  ago,  had  ynu 
received  the  letter  written  jointly  by  her  and  me,  a  few  days  after 
our  marriage.  We  have  a  happy  home,  as  you  will  know,  if  you 
will  consent  to  remain  with  us." 

"  1  am  already  convinced  that  you  have,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  busi- 
ness obliges  me  to  go  back  to  the  West,  in  the  courso  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  when  I  again  return,  1  hope  to  have  a  home  of  my 
own." 

Previous  to  my  departure,  in  company  with  Mr.  Winthrop  and 
Ellen,  I  spent  a  day  at  Mr.  Blakelcy's,  and  was  gratified  to  find 
that  he  had  become  a  thriving  farmer.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  mc  from  purchasing  a  fine  piece  of  woodland,  the  deed  of 
which  I  sent  him  the  day  I  started  for  the  West;  for  though  he 
and  Mrs.  Blakelcy  said  they  had  been  more  than  paid  for  their 
care  of  Ellen,  I  felt  that  they  had  conferred  on  mc  an  obligation, 

by  the  kind  and  judicious  manner  in  which  they  fulfilled  their  trust. 

«  ^«»   > 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  grand  and  common  road  of 
life;  patent  educations  or  habits  seldom  succeed.  Depend  upon 
it,  men  set  more  value  on  the  cullivatcd  minds  than  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  women,  which  they  are  rarely  able  to  appreciate. 
It  is  a  common  error,  but  it  is  an  error,  that  literature  unfits 
women  for  the  evervday  business  of  life.  It  is  not  so  with  men. 
You  see  those  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  constantly  devoting 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  most  homely  objects.  Literature 
gives  women  a  real  and  proper  weight  in  society,  but  then  they 
must  use  it  with  discretion;  if  the  stacking  is  blue,  the  petticoat 
must  be  long,  as  my  friend  Jeffrey  says;  the  want  of  this  has  fur- 
nished food  tor  ridicule  in  all  ages. — Sydney  Smith. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

JUST  OY  ER  THE   BAY. 

iit  jony  THORxnenBT. 

A  «reat  many  men  pet  over  the  bay,  in  their  lives.  The  voy- 
age is  more  common  than  people  generally  arc  inclined  to  imag- 
ine. Some,  we  know,  arc  moved  with  a  more  vaulting  amViricn, 
and  think  it  hardly  worth  their  pains  unless  they  can  send  their 
chips  round  to  San  Francisco,  or  by  the  other  road  round  to  Cal- 
cutta ;  but  these  arc  few  indeed,  in  comparison  with  that  vast 
multitude,  a  countless  host  almost,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  statedly 
weighing  anchor  for  a  short  trip  "just  over  the  hay." 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  our  story.  Before  we  come  to  that  part 
of  it  which  particularly  relates  to  harbor  navigation,  there  is  a  lit- 
tle preliminary  to  be  attended  to,  in  reference  to  the  character— or 
habits,  of  our  mutual  friend  Frosty. 

Mr.  Andrew  Frosty  chanced  to  ics.de  in  one  of  a  long,  straight, 
th  row  of  houses,  no  one  of  which  bore  any  special  mark  on 
its  front  by  which  it  could  be  distinguished  from  another.  Such  a 
block  of  buildings  it  would  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  find  any- 
where else  in  the  world  so  even  ;  so  like  ;  all  with  granite  steps  ; 
all  with  projecting  stoops,  or  porches  ;  every  one  as  like  every 
one  as  it  could  possibly  be. 

Tack  on  another  item.  Mr.  Frosty  was  as  jealous  a  man  of  his 
wife  as  any  husband  need  be.  He  was  terribly  jealous — and  that 
is  quite  enough  for  the  happiness — or  comfort  of  any  family.  Now 
wo  think  it  an  awful  thing  for  a  man  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife  at 
all ;  if  he  have  reason  for  it,  it  most  certainly  is  ;  and  if  without 
then  it  is  vastly  more  so.  When  cither  man  or  wife  falls 
into  such  a  wretched  habit  as  that,  they  may  as  well  draw  their 
cotton  caps  over  their  eyes,  and  say  good-night  to  the  world. 
living  is  no  sort  of  an  object  to  them. 

"Rut  whether  Mr.  Frosty  had  any  reason  to  be  jealous  of  his  wife, 
is  what  we  are  not  going  to  settle.  And  yet  wo  never  thought  he 
could  have,  for  a  kinder,  gentler,  sweeter,  more  amiable  and  de- 
voted wife  than  she  made  him,  it  would  l>e  difficult  to  put  your 
finger  upon  anywhere  in  the  hou*c  or  the  street.  But  Mrs.  Frosty 
was  young ;  and  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  too ;  and  was  re- 
markably attractive  in  her  manners.  It  would  not  beat  all  strange 
if  these  were  reasons  sufficient  to  excite  Mr.  Frosty  against  her, 
though,  if  they  were,  he  ought  to  have  been  heartily  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  gone  and  got  a  plainer  wife  to  begin  with. 

many  doors  off,  in  the  same  block  of  undistinguishable 
dwellings,  lived  Col.  Sawyer.  Now  tho  colonel  rather  prided 
himself  on  being  esteemed  a  gentleman.  Without  assuming  to  be 
what  is  popularly  termed  a  "  ladies'  man,"  he  nevertheless  was 
extremely  particular  in  his  carriage  towards  them,  aiming  always 
to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  his  perfect  purity,  and  chivalry, 
and  truth.  No  one  in  the  neighborhood — or  in  the  wide  world, 
either,  that  I  know  of— ever  suspected  him  of  being  capable  of  in- 
sulting any  one — least  of  all,  a  lady.  Mothers  along  the  street 
ever  held  him  up  before  the  eyes  of  their  sprouting  sons,  as  an 
example  of  the  lofty,  and  the  true.  And  fathers  spoke  of  him  now 
and  then  to  their  eldest  daughters,  and  hoped  that  if  they  ever 
thought  of  marriage, — and  it  is  just  possible  that  some  of  them 
did, — they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  character 
like  him.     This  certainly  would  seem  to  bo  praise  enough. 

Coming  home  musingly  and  with  his  head  down,  one  evening, 
the  colonel  thought  no  such  accident  was  possible  as  that  he 
should  mistake  his  own  house,  especially  as  he  had  been  in  and 
out  that  way  so  many  times.  Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  he  felt 
such  a  confidence,  was  the  greater  reason  why  he  should  make  a 
mistake  at  all.  But  as  he  was  very  much  occupied  with  a  new 
commercial  project  that  was  just  then  on  the  carpet,  he  abandoned 
himself  entirely  to  what  he  knew  of  the  way  home,  and  thought 
of  course  he  should  reach  that  pleasant  spot  all  in  proper  time. 

The  consequence  was,  on  this  particular  occasion,  at  least,  that 
he  slipped  himself  quietly  in  tlirough  Mr.  Frosty' s  front  door,  hung 
up  his  hat  and  coat  in  the  hall,  and  started  for  the  dining-room. 
As  all  the  houses  in  the  block  were  so  much  alike  on  the  outside, 
their  internal  arrangements  were  pretty  much  after  the  same  fash- 
ion likewise.  So  that  the  hall  of  -Mr.  Frosty  seemed  exactly  like 
his  own  hall ;  and  tho  dining-room  door  opened  just  where  his 
own  did. 

The  instant  he  opened  the  door,  however,  he  began  to  awaken 
to  his  error.  The  table  was  spread  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
the  pretty  Mrs.  Frosty  sat  near  the  grate,  just  glancing  over  the 
evening  paper. 

"  Ah  I"  exclaimed  he,  bowing  and  scraping  confusedly ;  "  I  beg 
pardon  !     Really,  Mrs.  Frosty,  I  beg  pardon  !" 

In  a  moment  the  astonished  lady  was  on  her  feet,  her  face  flushed 
with  the  natural  excitement  of  so  unlooked  for  a  visit.  She  knew 
not  what  to  say.  • 

"  Tnis  is  a  ludicrous  mistake,  I  declare,  Mrs.  Frosty,"  said  the 
colonel.  "  Here  I  am,  invading  and  taking  possession  of  your 
house,  when  I  thought  I  was  safe  and  snug  in  my  own!  Ha — 
ha — ha  !  All  this  comes  of  these  homes  wearing  such  similar 
faces.  But  it's  the  Jir.it  mistake  of  the  kind  I  ever  made,  and  I 
trust  you'll  excuse  it !" 

Mrs.  Frosty  comprehended  it  im tantly,  and  began  a  good  laugh 
over  his  innocent  adventure.  "  If  I  should  ever  happen  to  get 
caught  so  myself!"  said  she  ;  and  the  thought  of  the  consequences 
made  her  put  her  white  hand  before  her  face,  that  she  might  have 
her  laugh  out  unseen. 

"  We're  always  grateful  for  a  call  from  you,  Colonel  Sawyer," 
added  Mrs.  Frosty.  "  Now  you  are  here,  and  supper  will  soon  be 
on  the  table,  why  wont  you  stop  and  sit  down  with  us  ?  My 
husband  will  be  in  soon.     I  am  expecting  him  every  minute." 


The  colonel  began  to  thank  her  fur  her  polite  invitation,  and  to 
excuse  himself  by  reason  of  urgent  engagements  for  the  evening, 
and  even  while  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  outer  door  opened,  and 
in  came  the  veritable  proprietor,  Mr.  Frosty  himself. 

"There!"  exclaimed  his  wife,  "  my  husband  is  coming  now! 
You'll  not  be  detained  any  longer  than  you  would  at  home.  Come, 
I  think  you'd  better  stop  with  us." 

Along  came  Mr.  Frosty  through  the  hall,  looking  cross  and 
sour  enough.  His  face  would  have  turned  sweet  milk  in  a  twink- 
ling. The  instant  he  caught  the  sound  of  a  male  voice  in  the 
dining-room,  his  old  suspicions  began  to  flame  up  again.  And  as 
soon  as  he  could  creep  along  as  far  as  the  door,  in  his  stealthy  way, 
and  look  in  through  the  crevice  and  see  who  was  there,  his  rage 
burst  all  bounds,  and  made  him  a  momentary  madman.  Mr. 
Sawyer  and  his  wife  were  in  the  room  alone.  !  That  was  enough  ! 
"  Now  what  docs  this  mean,  sir  ("  shouted  the  enraged  husband, 
dashing  up  before  the  thunder-struck  colonel.  "  This  is  just  what 
I've  been  expecting  for  a  long  time  !  1  hnn  there  was  some  dev- 
iltry like  this  afoot!  What  are  you  here  for,  siW  What  are  you 
doing  in  my  house  !  Tell  me,  sir  ! — or  march  joursclf  out  quicker 
than  you  came  in  !" 

The  colonel  had  got  over  his  astonishment  enough  to  commence 
a  calm  explanation,  when  Mrs.  Frosty,  bursting  into  tears,  threw 
herself  before  her  angry  husband,  and  implored  him  to  be  silent ; 
for  it  was  only  a  trifling  mistake,  and  Colonel  Sawyer  would  im- 
mediately explain  it  all.  But  the  enraged  man  would  hear  to 
nothing.  ■'  Leave  the  room  !"  he  ordered  his  wife.  "  I'll  hear  noth- 
ing from  you  !  I've  had  disgrace  enough  brought  on  me  already  ! 
Leave  the  room  I"  And  mortified  and  iu  tears,  she  passed  out  to 
brood  over  her  misery  and  mortification  alone. 

Colonel  Sawyer  essayed  to  begin;  though  it  was  exceedingly 
hard  work,  and  ho  could  accomplish  nothing  but  with  almost  su- 
perhuman effort.  "  I  mistook  the  house,  sir  ;  that  is  all,"  said  he. 
"My  intentions  were  perfectly  honorable,  and  out  of  this  house, 
sir,  you  shall  not  call  them  in  question  without  being  held  person- 
ally responsible.  I  am  quite  ready  to  leave  the  place,  I  assure 
you."    And  he  began  to  do  so. 

"All  that  is  very  well  to  say,"  replied  the  jealous  husband.  "I 
should  advise  you  for  the  future,  however,  to  be  a  little  careful  be- 
fore you  go  into  other  persons'  houses,  and  see  if  your  own  num- 
ber extends  tho  whole  length  of  the  street !" 

Col.  Sawyer  withdrew,  resolved  to  have  no  further  words  with 
such  a  creature.  He  saw  that  he  was  beside  himself  with  jealousy, 
and  he  knew  that  language  would  be  wasted  on  him. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  couple  of  months  after  this,  that  a  party  of 
gentlemen  lingered  rather  late  about  the  tap  of  our  friend  Kegg,  in 
his  snug  little  back  room,  and  forgot  that  it  was  fairly  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  until  they  found  it  had  long  ago  struck  sir. 
They  were  all  jolly  fellows,  and  hud  been  making  a  pleasant  liule 
bit  of  an  excursion  "just  over  the  bay."  1  heir  eves  were  Hashing, 
and  their  cheeks  were  getting  rosy.  The  trip  must  have  put  them 
in  the  best  of  spirits  ;  or,  rather,  the  best  of  spirits  in  them. 

Among  them  was  Mr.  Andrew  Frosty.  If  there  was  any  one  of 
them  very  particularly  "  mellow,"  it  is  but  fairto  fay  it  was  Frosty. 
He  had  evidently  improved  his  opportunities  during  the  voyage. 

Going  out  into  the  bracing  air  after  such  a  long  confinement  in 
the  little  back  room,  Mr.  Frosty  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  ex- 
cursion very  sensibly.  By  hook  and  by  crook  he  finally  sailed 
round  to  the  street  on  which  his  domicil  stood,  pushed  along  till 
he  thought  he  had  got  about  where  he  ought  to  live,  and  went  up 
the  steps.  After  laying  off  his  coat  and  hat  in  the  hall,  he  stepped 
along  to  tho  door  of  the  dining-room,  and  opened  it.  Who  should 
suddenly  appear  to  him  as  he  looked  around  the  room,  but  Col. 
Sawyer  and  his  wife  !  Frosty  rubbed  his  eyes,  stammered,  made 
a  half  bow,  felt  wholly  lost,  and  finally  gave  it  up.  "  1  d'clare  !" 
he  exclaimed,  looking  blanker  than  the  wall,  "I've  mistaken  the 
house .'" 

"  O  no,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Col.  Sawyer,  immediately  rising  and 
going  over  to  him,  "  you  have  done  no  such  thing  ;  you  know  you 
haven't !  You  have  only  stolen  in  here  to  briny  disgrace  upon  my 
family  !  I've  been  suspecting  this  for  a  long  time  !  And  now, 
sir,  I'll  just  walk  out  myself  with  you,  and  be  at  the  trouble  of 
finding  your  own  house  for  you." 

And  upon  this,  the  colonel  put  on  his  coat  and  hat,  and  insisted 
on  accompany  ing  the  discomfited  Mr.  Frosty  home.  Not  a  syl- 
lable of  explanation  would  he  listen  to.  "  O,  no,  no  I"  he  would 
say,  whenever  Frosty  began  to  apologize,  "  I  understand  it  all 
well  enough.  I  sec  how  it  is.  It's  all  very  well  to  sag  you've  lost 
the  way  into  my  house;  but  I  should  for  the  future  advise  you, 
before  going  into  other  persons'  houses,  to  just  look  and  sec  if 
your  own  number  runs  the  length  of  the  street !" 

Just  the  language  Frosty  had  before  used  to  him,  and  just  what 
sealed  his  lips.  Frosty  was  floored  completely.  But  that  was 
not  the  best  of  it.  The  colonel  insisted  on  going  home  with  him, 
and  going  in;  and  he  offered  his  services  iu  such  a  pleasant  yet 
persistent  way,  that  Frosty  could  not  have  shaken  him  off,  even  if 
he  was  not  himself  rendered  submissive  by  reason  of  his  own  morti- 
fication. And  the  colonel,  therefore,  went  in  and  told  Mrs.  Frosty 
about  it ;  which  so  thoroughly  pleased  that  amiable  lady,  that,  in 
view  of  previous  circumstances,  she  set  up  a  resistless  laugh  in  the 
face  of  her  humbled  lord,  in  the  midst  of  which  his  very  polite 
escort  took  occasion  to  withdraw-. 

But  Frosty  was  thoroughly  cured,  by  the  means,  of  his  jealousy; 
for  which  his  gentle  spouse  did  not  forget  to  be  duly  thankful. 
He  saw  and  admitted  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  respectable 
man  to  mistake  even  the  number  of  his  own  door — especially  in 
the  existence  of  two  separate  contingencies : — first,  when  the 
houses  in  the  same  row  were  all  as  nearly  alike  to  appearance  as 
a  pod  full  of  peas ;  and  secondly,  when  a  man  is  on  his  evening 
return  from  a  trip  "just  over  the  bay !" 


AN  OPERA  MANAGER. 

What  the  trials  and  tribulations,  the  successes  and  reverses  of  a 
New  York  opera  manager  are,  the  public  will  soon  learn  by  a 
saucy,  slashinc  look  from  the  pen  of  the  renowned  Max  Marctzek, 
under  the  quaint  title  of  "  Crotchets  and  Quavers,"  from  the  press 
of  S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  We  give  a  taste  of 
Max's  quality  from  the  proof  sheets  : 

ART    CRITICISM. 

Correct  judgments  upon  art  are  generally  given  in  the  Albion 
and  Weekly  Dispatch,  bat  in  some  of  the  other  scores  upon  scores 
of  papers  publisher!  in  New  York,  you  may  occasionally  discover 
that  "'Lurrczia  Borgia'  is  a  sparkling  eomie  opera,  written  Ivy 
Rossini,"  that  'the  '  Barber  of  Seville '  is  the  heat  thing  Veirli 
has  ever  given  to  the  musit-nl  public,"  or,  that  "the  ladles  of  the 
chorus  in  'Rigolctto'  (which  contains  no  female  chorus)  were 
dreadfully  out  of  tunc."  Perhaps  yon  will  be  informed,  "  that  the 
magnificent  contralto  notes  of  Jenny  I.ind  constituted  the  secret  of 
her  triumph,"  or,  that  "  the  It  de  poitrint  of  Benrdetti  rivals,  in 
its  power,  that  of  the  huge  Lablache."  Only  figure  to  yourself, 
my  good  friend,  the  despair  of  that  Titan  of  all  baui,  past,  pres- 
ent and  to  come,  should  he  ever  conceive  that  there  are  mnsical 
critics  actually  m  existence,  who  believe  in  his  physical  possession 
of  a  mythical  /  t  dt  poitrtne. 

IJENLDETTI. 

Benedctti  had  a  manly  and  robust  figure.  Indomitable,  ener- 
getic, quarrelsome  as  a  gentleman  who  has  recently  come  from  the 
south  of  Ireland,  conceited  with  the  inevitable  self  approval  of  n 
first  tenor,  and  cunning  as  cither  a  monk  or  a  weasel,  he  possessed 
a  strong  voice.  Its  degree  of  cultivation  was  extremely  mediocre. 
Did  lie  chance'  to  sing  a  false  note,  or  commit  nn  error  in  intona- 
tion, he  would  look  daggers  at  some  unoffending  member  of  the 
orchestra,  or,  if  the  humor  seized  him,  publicly  rebuke  an  inno- 
cent member  of  the  chorus,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  public 
to  believe  that  one  or  the  other  had  dragged  hirn  into  a  false  key. 
Whenever  he  could  not  keep  time,  he  had  the  trick  of  beginning 
to  beat  it  himself,  although  he  literally  never  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  a  six  eight  and  a  two-four  movement  This  was  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  audience  that  the  fault,  supposing 
they  discerned  it,  lay  with  the  conductor.  You  may  imagine  that 
such  a  vocalist  was  an  almost  priceless  tenor.  Yet  he,  for  so  Mr. 
Fry  had  told  me,  was  a  favorite  with  the  public. 

THE  FASHIONABLE  LADY. 

The  /cmme  comme  il  /nut,  in  New  York,  lacks  the  physical  con- 
v  ami  solidity,  as  well  as  the  artlessness  of  Albion's  daugh- 
ters. In  revenge,  however,  for  this,  she  exhibits  all  the  ease  and 
grace,  while  she  possesses  all  the  consummate  taste  and  elegance 
of  the  Parisian  dame  from  the  Faubourgs  St.  Germain,  or  St. 
Honorc'.  Artificially  instructed,  it  has  occasionally  appeared  to 
lire  that  her  ignorance  is  real.  Full  of  elevated  sentiments,  she 
too  often  sacrifices  them  to  the  claims  of  etiquette  and  worldly 
formality.  Rather  infatuated  in  favor  of  an  artist  or  sn  author, 
than  enthusiastic  in  her  love  either  of  art  or  literature — imprudent 
in  the  first  place,  afterwards  reflecting — she  is  deliriously  coquet- 
tish at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  In  a  word,  the  American  lady 
has  a  young  heart  when  she  has  attained  the  ripe  age  of  forty,  but 
carries  an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders  when  she  yet  counts  no 
more  than  sixteen  years  upon  thrin.  Capable  of  the  greatest  sac- 
rifices, nay !  of  heroism  for  the  man  she  has  honored  with  her  love, 
she  is  unable  to  speak  well  of  another  woman.  Her  life  is  an  ad- 
mirable concentration  of  passions,  virtues,  ambitions,  jealousies, 
loves,  mysteries,  flirtations,  hates,  disappointments  and  pleasure*. 
These  produce  a  sort  of  poetic  confusion  in  her  own  conscience, 
and  render  her,  not  only  a  problem  t>  others,  but  an  enigma  even 
to  herself.  After  years  of  internal  struggles,  therefore,  worn  out 
by  the  doubt  which  has  piovcd  itself  unable  to  afford  her  a  solu- 
tion for  the  intricated  and  Uordian  like  riddle  of  her  own  existence, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  t<  n  she  becomes  religious,  and  in  the  tenth  in- 
stance finks  into  literature.  Whichever  it  may  be,  from  that  mo- 
ment she  exhibits  an  open  contempt,  and  feels  a  secret  (lit like  for 
the  younger  being,  who  is  then  doing  what  she  was  wont  to  do,  in 
her  own  person. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLIC ATIOKS. 

The  Age  op  Fable:  or,  Storier  of  Gn/ts  nnrt  Cotf/ltsiei.    By  Thomas  Bulpinoh. 

Boston  :  Sanborn,  Carter  &  Ila/.tn.     Ib65.     12nio      pp.  486. 

In  tbc  handsome  illustrated  volume  leforc  ui.  the  author  has  made  a  suc- 
cessful etlort  to  popularize  toe  heathen  mythology,  treating  it  in  it*  connection 
with  literature  A  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  is  absolutely 
mil  Ulllll J  to  the  student  of  JKhglish  literature,  explaining.  a»  it  does,  those 
frequent  allusions  to  mythological  subjects  scattered  throughout  the  works  of 
standard  writers.  All  oratory  is  also  more  or  less  tinctured  with  these  allu- 
..ions.  and  mythological  subjccis  are  frequently  selected  by  artists.  Mr.  ISui- 
fioch  writes  gracefully  ami  agreeably,  and  his  book  cannot  fail  to  be  attractive 
a*  well  as  useful. 

K  <te  Stanton.     A  Page  from  Real  I.ife.     Boston  :  James  French  8c  Co.   1866. 

12mo.     pp.  IJ32. 

A  capital  story,  full  of  interest,  excitement  and  character,  which  cannot  be 
laid  1 1 < i t\- n  by  the  leader  after  he  has  once  commenced  its  perusal.     Who  is  the 
author ' 
Ki.isrr.RHr.tM:  or.  The  Masque.     By  Thomas  De  QcniOEr.     Boston:   Whittc- 

mere.  Mies  *  Hail.    1866.    18nio.    pp.  258. 

A  romance  by  De  Qoincey  is  indeed  a  literary  treat.     We  shall  not  attempt 

till   ihe  pleasure  of  the  reader  by  an  analysis,  and  will  only  say  that 

the  seme  lies  in  Suabia  and  Bavaria  during  the  memorable  thirty  years*  war. 

that  no  work  of  the  author  i«  more  masterly  In  diction.     Dr.  Shelton  McKen- 

rditor.  Ins  prefaced  it  by  an  admirable  biographical  sketch  of  the 

t£Dg&l*h  opium-eater,  for  which  all  his  admirers  will  cordially  thank  him. 

a  Tilt  Practice  or  a  New  Vokk  Physician.     New  York  :  Dewitt  & 
Davenport.     1865.    12mo.    pp.  407. 

Kvery  notcl  physician's  life  is  full  of  romance,  but  few  have  the  leisure  and 
ability  to  write  their  Interesting  experiences  iu  full.     lir.  Dixon  has  done  this, 
and   made  a  most  readable  book,  to  which  Darlej  has  added  the  attraction  of 
i  •  pencil.     For  sale  by  Putnam  &  Brother,  45t>  Washington  "Street. 

A  <".r.\M\!AR  op  Com rosmox :  or,  Gradual  Ejerrisis  in  Writing  the  English 
By   David  B  Tower.  A.  H.  and  Bkhj.  I.  Twain.     New  York: 
Daniel  Burgess  &  Oo.     1856.     18uio.     pp 

T  his  is  a  series  of  exercises  in  composition,  forming  a  necessary  supplemcr  t 
to  English  grammar.  Its  lessons  are  so  graduated  and  s;.  Btematlsed,  that  no 
>  follows  the  course  indicated,  can  fail  to  write  at  least  with  correct]  ess 
and  precision.  Style,  of  course,  is  acquired  by  ptactice  and  the  study  of  the 
best  models,  but  the  book  before  us  teaches  the  preliminary  steps  that  must  be 
taken.     For  sale  by  Drown,  Bavin  &  Co.    Cornhill. 

II  TO  COSVBKSATIOB  IB  THE  KM.1.1SH  ASr>  ClMNFSr  LANGUAGES.      By  STAN- 
ISLAUS IIkhmsz,  M.  I)      Dostoti :  John  I'.  JewotC  &  Co 
Neither   the  erudite  author  nor  the  publishers  have  the  slightest  idea  that 
the  Chinese  tongue  will  be  a  fashionable  etudj  .     The  book  Is  prepared  for  the 
use  of  Americans   and    Chinese   iu    California   and    elsewhere. 

ruagefor  the  purp<  ordinary  Intercourse. 

Ultifuliy  printed,  and  on  the  finest  satin  surface  paper.     Jt  is  a  curious 
and  valuable  work. 

The  Wager  op  Battm.     A  Talc  of  Saxon  Slavery  in  Sherwood  Forest.     By 
Henry  W.  Herbert     New  York :  Mason  Brotl  13 

The  title  of  this  new  romance  by  Herbert  rings  like    he  clash  of  steel,  and 
awaken*  anticipations  in  the  reader  which  ar<  ointed  in  the  | 

ol  the  look      Herbert  is  the  best  writer  of  hi  snd  ho 

certainly  paints  feudal  times  wih  the  vi^or  and  the  warmth  of  Scott   h 
His  narritives  arc  essentially  dramatic,  and  sweep  his  reader  along  in  a 
less  title  of  excitement.     The  "  Wager  of  Battle  "  is  one  of  his  very  beet  efforts, 
llostou  :  Fetridgc.  &  Co 
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KPES  SARGENT. 

The  accompanying  portrait,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Barry,  froma 
photograph  by  Whipple  &  Black,  is  a  striking  likeness  of  one  of 
our  leading  literary  men,  whose  great  and  versatile  talent  has 
been  equally  displayed  in  lyric  and  dramatic  composition,  and  in 
literary  and  political  journalism.  Epes  Sargent  is  a  native  of 
Gloucester,  in  Massachusetts.  His  earliest  associations  are  with 
that  "  life  on  the  ocean  wave,"  of  which  he  has  sung.  His  parents, 
however,  had  their  home  in  Boston,  and  at  the  snitable  age,  he 
entered  the  Public  Latin  School  of  this  city,  then  under  the 
charge  of  Messrs.  Gould  and  Levcrett.  Here  he  remained  five 
years,  with  the  exception  of  six  months,  during  which  he  visited 
Europe  with  his  father,  passing  some  time  in  Copenhagen  and  St. 
Petersburg.  While  in  the  latter  city,  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Baron  Stieglitz,  the  Rothschild  of  Russia,  who  offered  to  educate 
him  with  his  son,  and  to  associate  him  with  the  latter  in  business. 
The  temptation  was  a  strong  one  ;  but  Sargent's  tastes  were,  even 
at  that  time,  too  decidedly  literary  to  permit  him  to  yield  to  it. 
He  was,  moreover,  too  much  of  an  American  in  his  sympathies  to 
allow  him  to  become  a  subject  of  the  czar,  even  under  the  lure  of 
a  fortune.  Returning  home,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Freshman  Class  of  Harvard  University.  In  company  with  his 
brother,  John  O.  Sargent,  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Wm.  H.  Simmons, 
and  others,  he  contributed  to  the  pages  of  "  The  Collegian,"  a 
monthly  magazine,  made  up  chiefly  of  original  pieces  by  under- 
graduates, one  of  the  few  really  successful  co'Iegc  periodicals. 
Mr.  Sargent  devoted  a  few  months  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  his 
bent  was  towards  literature,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the 
fact,  he  thenceforward  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  literary  and 
editorial  pursuits.  He  assisted  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich  in  his  various 
labors,  edited  the  "  Token,"  the  foremost  of  American  "  annuals," 
also  Parley's  Magazine,  and  prepared  several  juvenile  and  educa- 
tional works,  which  were  very  profitable  to  the  publishers.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  England  Magazine.  For 
a  couple  of  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser in  a  sub-editorial  capacity,  and,  for  several  years,  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  late  Richard  Haughton  in  the  editorial  conduct  of 
the  Atlas.  While  in  this  connection,  he  passed  several  sessions 
at  Washington,  where  he  was  admitted  to  intimate  and  cordial  re- 
lations with  the  principal  public  men  of  the  Whig  party — with 
Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Everett,  Preston,  Richard  Henry  Wilde, 
Porter  of  Louisiana,  and  many  others.  With  Mr.  Clay,  his  asso- 
ciations were  particularly  agreeable,  and  liis  correspondence  ex- 
tensive. He  wrote  a  life  of  Clay,  of  which  many  thousand  copies 
have  been  sold,  and  of  which  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  remarks,  in  his 
preface  to  the  last  edition,  that  Mr.  Clay  "  gave  it  his  preference 
over  all  tho  lives  of  himself  that  had  been  written."  Having  re- 
ceived from  General  Morris,  of  tho  New  York  Mirror,  an  urgent 
proposal  for  him  to  take  charge  of  that  journal,  Mr.  Sargent  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and,  for  several  years,  was  connected  with 
literary  projects  in  that  metropolis.  He  found  time  to  write  seve- 
ral works  for  tho  Messrs.  Harper,  of  which  two  were  stories  for  the 
young — "  Wealth  and  Worth,  and  "  What's  to  be  Done  f  or,  the 
Will  and  the  Way."  Both  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
were  eminently  successful.  Previously  to  removing  to  New  York, 
Mr.  Sargent  visited  Cuba,  and  gave  his  impressions  in  a  series  of 
short  poems,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Shells  and 
Seaweeds."  About  this  time,  he  wrote  the  popular  song  of  "  A 
Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave."  The  Harpers  also  published  "  Velaa- 
co,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  Mr.  Sargent,  written  for  Ellen  Tree, 
and  produced  by  her  at  the  Trcmont  Theatre  in  1837,  but  long 
since  out  of  print.  This  play  has  been  repeatedly  performed  in 
England,  where  it  called  forth  encomiums  from  Serjeant  Talfourd, 
the  author  of  "  Ion,"  and  from  the  elder  Vandenhoff.  Mr.  Sir- 
gent  has  also  written  "  The  Priestess,"  a  five  act  tragedy,  pro- 
duced at  the  new  Boston  Theatre  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  re- 
peated thirteen  nights.  The  only  volume  of  poems,  we  believe, 
that  he  has  published,  is  his  "  Songs  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems," 
from  the  press  of  Ticknor  A  Co.  Domestic  considerations 
brought  Mr.  Sargent  back  to  Boston,  and  ho  became  connected 
with  the  Daily  Evening  Transcript  of  that  city,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  he  resigned  the  chair  editorial  to  his  present  able  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  D.  N.  Haskell.  Previously  to  this,  Mr.  Sargent  wrote 
a  poem,  which  he  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion of  Boston,  and  many  of  the  principal  lyccums  of  the  country. 
He  also  delivered  a  poeni  before  the  Plii  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Harvard  University.  As  a  lecturer  and  clo"utionist,  he  has  been 
widely  popular.      In   1852,   he  published,   in   Philadelphia,   his 


Franklin,"  his  fine 
tions  of  the  poets,  etc., 
with  full  critical  and  bio- 
graphical notices,  and 
sovcral  other  works.  We 
hope  he  will  find  leisure 
to  return  to  the  field  of 
imaginative  literature, 
since  the  success  of  his 
educational  works  has 
placed  him  beyond  the 
necessity  of  toil.  Mr. 
Sargent,  both  as  a  poet 
and  prose  writer,  ranks 
very  high.  His  style, 
while  marked  by  suffi- 
cient individuality,  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  beset- 
ting sins  of  many  of  the 
popular  writers  of  the 
day — redundancy,  verbi- 
age, and  an  indulgence 
in  new-coined  and  glitter- 
ing words  and  expres- 
sions, too  often  adopted 
to  conceal  poverty  of 
thought,  and  too  often 
accepted  as  the  rich  ves- 
ture of  original  genius. 
He  has  written  many 
things  that "  will  not  die." 
His  lyrics  have  an  ex- 
quisite finish,  not  incon- 
sistent with  exquisite  sim- 
plicity of  thought  and 
diction.  His  "  Life  on 
the  Ocean  Wave  "  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of 
modern  songs.  A  bal- 
lad, the  "Light  of  the 
Lighthouse,"  is  another 
beautiful  and  very  popu- 
lar production.  It  is  a 
charming  story,  told  with 
great  grace  and  pathos. 
Of  his  more  ambitious 
poetical  productions — his 
successful  dramas,  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  merely 
that  they  take  high  rank 
among  American  plays — 
they  enjoy  an  honorable 
position  among  the  stand- 
ard works  of  the  mod- 
em English  stage.  Suc- 
cessful as  "  Velasco  " 
was,  the  "  Priestess " 
showed  a  remarkable  im- 
provement, and  convinc- 
ed us  that  the  author  had 
only  to  will  and  to  dare 
to  achieve  an  enduing 
reputation  as  a  dramatic 
poet.  He  will  be  untrue 
to  himself  if  he  docs  not 
follow  out  the  vein  thus 
successfully  struck.  Of 
Mr.  Sargent's  remarkable 
versatility,  the  reader  may 
form  an  opinion  from  the 
hurried  record  we  have 
given  of  his  career.  Be- 
sides writing  well,  he  is  a 
graceful  speaker.  He  has 
lectured  acceptably  iu  the 
Boston  Music  Hull  to  t.ie 
largest  audiences  ever  as- 
sembled there. 


"  Standard  Speaker " — a  work  which  has 
taken  precedence  of  all  other  works  of  the 
kind  both  in  this  country  and  England.  As 
an  eminent  critic  has  said  :  "  It  must,  for 
many  years  to  come,  justify  its  title,  and  be 
the  Speaker,  as  any  person  who  would  pro- 
duce one  equally  good  will  have  to  copy 
from  this.  Mr.  Sargent  has  gone  over  the 
ground  thoroughly,  and  gleaned  it  care- 
fully." The  Standard  Speaker  yields  a 
large  income,  both  to  publisher  and  author. 
It  is  not  a  mere  compilation,  but  contains 
many  new  translations  and  original  pieces. 
Encouraged  by  the  reception  of  this  work — 
for  the  preparation  of  which  his  previous 
labors  had  especially  qualified  him, — Mr. 
Sargent  has  recently  put  forth  his  series  of 
five  Standard  Readers  for  schools,  published 
by  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  of  this 
city.  The  success  of  this  series  has  been 
rapid  and  great.  It  has  passed  into  hun- 
dreds of  the  best  schools  of  every  part  of 
the  country.  Already  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the 
series  was  completed  only  during  the  present 
season,  and  its  sale  has  but  just  begun. 
Each  volume  is  got  up  with  the  most  scru- 

fiulous  attention  to  details,  and  a  cultivated 
iterary  taste  has  evidently  presided  over 
every  page.  Mr.  Sargent  has  been  occupied 
some  four  years  upon  the  preparation  of  the 
series.  The  elementary  books  are  particu- 
larly well  done.  The  author's  youthful  cx- 
Eericnce  in  writing  "  Peter  Parley  books  " 
as  made  him  at  home  in  catering  for  the 
young.  We  know  of  no  school  Readers 
that  can  compare  with  these  in  the  appro- 
priate character  of  the  reading  lessons,  the 
utility  of  the  introductory  matter,  and  tho 
system  of  references  by  which  accuracy  in 
pronunciation  is  secured.  An  "explanatory 
index  "  accompanies  every  volume,  and  is  a 
new  and  admirable  feature.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  life  of  Mr.  Sargent  (still  in  its  meri- 
dian) has  been  one  of  great  literary  activity. 
And  yet  we  have  not  enumerated  all  his  la- 
bors,— his  "Life  and  Select  Works  of 
edi- 


JOHN  H.  PRAY  AND  SONS'  ESTABLISHMENT. 

We  present  our  readers  with  an  accurate  drawing,  executed  for 
our  paper,  representing  the  well  known  carpet  store  of  John  H. 
Pray  &  Sons,  No.  51  Washington  Street,  a  modem  structure, 
completed  and  occupied  by  the  firm  in  December  last.  The  ma- 
terial of  the  building  is  of  hammered  granite,  and  the  design, 
which  combines  utility  and  elegance,  is  an  original  one,  reflecting 
great  credit  on  the  architect,  Mr.  Nathan  A.  Bradley,  who  is  also 
the  architect  of  Hovey's  splendid  store,  in  Summer  Street.  With- 
in a  few  years  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  architecture  in  our 
city  and  the  business  portion  of  it,  especially,  has  been  almost 
entirely  remodelled.  We  have  from  time  to  time  given  views  of 
large  stores  a«id  warehouses,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so,  as  they  are  important  features  in  tho  aspect  of 
the  times.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  contrast  the  palatial 
structures  occupied  by  our  leading  business  men  with  the  unpre- 
tending and  inconvenient  stores  occupied  by  merchants  forty  or 
fifty  years  since,  of  which  not  a  few  specimens  yet  remain  in  this 
city,  in  New  York,  and  in  Philadelphia.  In  these  changes  tho 
progress  of  the  age  is  strikingly  illustrated.  Half  a  century  ago, 
many  of  the  shops  and  stores  in  Washington  Street  had  no  warm- 
ing apparatus  ;  and  it  was  only  because  the  preceding  generation 
was  hardier  than  ours  that  customers  did  not  actually  get  frost- 
bitten while  making  their  purchases.  The  firm  occupying  the  neat 
and  elegant  store  we  have  depicted  does  a  very  large  business, 
through  the  combined  influence  of  liberality,  tact,  and  capital.  It 
is  well  worth  the  while  of  a  resident  or  a  stranger  to  visit  their 
establishment,  and  examine  their  stock.  When  we  reflect  that 
but  a  few  hundred  years  ago  the  palaces  of  the  kings  of  England 
were  strewn  with  rushes,  or,  "  like  the  worst  inn's  worst  room," 
besprinkled  with  sand,  we  realize,  in  looking  around  on  the  splen- 
did velvet  carpctings,  the  thick,  elastic  Brussels,  the  serviceable 
Kidderminsters,  the  oil  cloths,  and  other  manufactures  of  carpet- 
ing, both  foreign  and  imported,  and  destined  not  only  for  the  rich 
man's  residence,  but  the  poor  man's  dwelling,  we  realize  wo  say, 
the  immense  advance  which  the  arts  of  civilization  have  made. 
The  humble  laborer  of  today  has  more  actual  comforts  than  the 
crowned  head  three  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  source  of  pride,  also, 
to  an  American,  in  visiting  this  establishment,  to  sec  how  closely 
our  manufactures,  yet  in  their  infancy,  approach  those  of  other 
countries,  with  the  accumulated  wealth  and  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies to  back  them.  We  may  add  that  everything  in  their  line 
of  business,  imported  or  domestic,  may  be  found  at  tho  Messrs. 
Pray's  establishment.  We  take  pride  and  gratification  in  noticing 
such  model  houses  of  business  as  here  and  there  ornament  the 
marts  of  trade  in  our  city,  for  they  give  a  character  for  energy 
and  integrity  worthy  of  the  metropolis. 


JOHN    II    PRAY  &  SONS'    CARPET  WAREHOUSF,  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  akd  Proprietor. 

FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

OUR  PRIZE  OFFER. 

We  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  grand  prize  offer 
which  will  be  found  in  another  column  of  this  paper.  We  have 
been  engaged  for  several  months  in  perfecting  this  purposo,  and  in 
having  each  articlo  carefully  manufactured  for  us.  The  prizes 
offered  aro  of  the  most  elegant  and  perfect  description,  and  will 
fully  sustain  the  credit  of  this  establishment  for  fidelity  and  libe- 
rality wherever  they  shall  chanco  to  bo  sent.  We  cheerfully  court 
inquiry  from  all  parties  who  desire  to  compete  for  the  prizes,  and 
will  carefully  answer  all  communications  relating  to  the  same, 
addressed  to  us  with  a  letter  stamp  enclosed.  This  is  something 
new  in  the  newspaper  world,  and  we  are  resolved  that  it  shall  be 
thoroughly  and  impartially  carried  out  to  universal  acceptation. 

Every  article  enumerated  is  now  on  exhibition  in  our  publishing 
office,  so  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  their  intrinsic  value,  and 
the  plain  purpose  of  the  offer.  The  successful  parties  will  run  no 
risk  of  having  inferior  or  second-hand  articles  palmed  off  npon 
them,  as  each  prize  has  been  gotten  up  for  uii  expressly  with  an 
eye  to  its  positive  value,  and  the  reputation  of  our  extended  and 
successful  business  is  too  sacred  to  be  jeopardized  by  any  unfair 
dealing.  The  party  who  sends  us  the  largest  club,  as  designated, 
will  receive  the  first  prize,  be  he  or  sho  whom  they  may,  living 
north  or  south,  enst  or  west,  and  so  on  with  each  successive  prize. 
The  proprietor  will  trust  the  execution  of  this  purpose  to  no  one, 
but  pledges  himself  personally  to  carry  out  the  prize  offer  with 
scrupulous  impartiality. 

An  opportunity  is  thus  offered  for  postmasters,  assistant-post- 
masters, or  energetic  young  men  or  young  ladies  in  their  especial 
localities,  to  make  a  few  days  of  industrious  effort  richly  repay 
them  for  the  time  occupied  in  inducing  their  friends  to  possess 
themselves  of  one  of  the  most  favorite  weekly  journals  ever  pub- 
lished. The  great  success  and  unequalled  circulation  of  our  jour- 
nal have  enabled  us  to  make  these  prizes  so  valuable,  and  the 
whole  scheme  so  liberal,  as  to  be  tempting  to  any  one. 


Advertisements. — After  the  present  number  of  our  paper  we 
shall  remove  the  advertising  page,  and  give  our  subscribers  in  fu- 
ture one  more  whole  page  of  original  and  entertaining  reading 
matter.  This  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  coming  volume, 
and  enable  us  to  give  more  tales,  sketches,  and  items  of  interest 
weekly.  This  and  various  other  plans  wo  are  perfecting  to  render 
the  next  volume  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  the  best  wo  have  yet  publshed. 


Thb  Prize  OrFER. — Let  those  who  intend  to  improve  this  rare 
chance  commence  at  once  to  form  clubs.  Lose  not  a  day  in  think- 
ing about  it.    Those  who  start  earliest  have  the  best  chance. 

<  ».»  > 

Art  Association. — Tho  reader  is  referred  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association  on  another  page. 
4  »»i  » 


SPLINTERS. 

....   The  sentence  of  Morales,  a  Cuban  patriot,  has  been  com- 
muted from  death  to  eight  years  in  the  chain  gang.    Tender  mercy  1 

. . .     The  Armenian  bishop  of  Lemberg,  the  Nestor  of  Christian 
priests,  has  just  completed  his  105th  year. 

....  0.  Jennings  Wise,  Esq.,  son  of  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Paris. 

....  A  French  teacher  and  an  Italian  singer  lately  had  a  set-to 
on  the  stage  ot  the  American  Academy  of  Music,  New  York. 

One  of  the  professor's  chairs  at  Antioch  College  is  filled 

by  a  woman.     They  are  pushing  us  from  our  stools. 

....  Lieut.  Maury  shows  that  by  wind  and  wave  it  is  down 
stream  from  our  country  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

....  Every  time  a  wife  scolds  her  husband,  she  adds  a  new 
wrinkle  to  her  face.     This  was  discovered  by  Humboldt. 

The  bank  capital  of  this  city  is  about  $35,000,000.    Banks 

are  good  institutions,  though  they  sometimes  get  tight. 

....   The  editor  of  the  Manchester  Mirror,  when  he  saw  Rachel, 
could  not  tell  where  the  "  laugh  "  or  tho  "  cry  "  came  in. 

....  A  single  house  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  recently  contracted  with 
an  English  firm  to  supply  20,000  hogs  for  $240,000. 

....   The  cricket  on  the  hearth,  like  the  soldier  in  the  Crimea, 
often  advances  under  a  brisk  fire. 

....   A  blacksmith  in  England  advertises  that  he  irons  wheels 
and  steals  axes.     He  must  be  a  hard  customer. 

....  Robert  Chambers  remarked  that  ink  dried  in  this  country 
in  half  tho  time  required  in  England.     Cause — climate. 

Mr.    Thackeray    delivers    his    lectures    on   the    "  Four 

Georges  "  in  this  city,  during  the  present  month. 

....  The  Russian  General  Korff  has  been  suspended.     People 
arc  always  in  haste  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  cough. 

....   The  Treasury  Department  says  General  Scott's  back  pay 
amounts  to  $10,000.     The  general  wants  them  to  call  it  $32,000. 

....  There  are  261  students  in  Bowdoin  College — quite  a  little 
family  to  educate  and  keep  in  order. 

....  Thomas  Buchanan  Reed,  the  poet-painter,  will  pass  this 
winter  in  Philadelphia.     Reed  is  a  genius. 

....   The  bicentennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Groton 
was  quite  spirited,  with  parades,  speeches,  etc. 

....   An  Italian  opera  has  just  been  manufactured  in  New  York 
from  Cooper's  "  Spy."    Arditi  writes  the  music. 

An  advertisement  for  a  *'  saddle-horse  for  a  lady  of  about 

950  pounds  "  is  going  the  rounds      Who  is  tho  giautess  ? 


SPLENDID   PRIZE  OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  to  increase  the  present  unequalled  edition  of  "  Ballou's  Pic- 
torial Drawing-Room  Companion  "  to  tho  number  of 

150,000 

copies  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  send  abroad  through  the  Union 
the  following  Inducement  for  post-masters  and  other  energeti  c  and  industrious 
persons,  male  or  femait,  to  obtain  and  send  to  ui  clubs  for  our  illustrated 
Journal.     For  this  purpose, 

TWELVE  ELEGANT  AND   RICH   PRIZES 

are  offered,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein — a  purpose  which 
shall  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor,  who  pledges  himself  to  its 
impartial  and  honest  execution.    The  intrinsic  value  of  the  prises  is  over 

ONE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS! 

so  arranged  as  to  be  divided  among  the  individuals  who  shall  forward  to  us  the 
twelve  largest  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  "  Pictorial,"  between  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1855,  and  the  1st  of  February,  1856,  being  a  period  of  about  airly  days. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the  most 
attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

it  will  be  realized  how  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Ballou's  |)ictorial  Dratuing-ttoom  (Hompanion 

is  now  in  its  ninth  volume,  volume  tenth  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1856.  It  is  the  only  Illustrated  paper  of  its  class  in  America,  and  the  pioneer 
of  illustrated  papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  Is  elegantly  printed  on  the 
finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixteen  super  royal  pages  In  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustrations  weekly .'  These  engravings 
are  large  and  artistic  In  execution,  embracing  every  curront  topic  of  interest, 
including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
over  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebrations,  natural  history,  battles, 
fortifications,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  forming  an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  THE  TIMES. 
Besides  the  Illustrations,  It  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  advertisements  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 
for  binding,  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

We  shall  commence  the  new  volume  of  the  u  Pictorial,"  as  abovo,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  novellette  we  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  the  first  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
is .'  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli 
eacy  of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  description  of  the 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.    It  is  entitled : 

THE     (  0\TR  Alt  1MUST; 

— OS, — 

THE    SECRET    OF    A   LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

We  shill  fully  Illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  Interested  in  Its  weekly  porusal. 
We  are  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  yet  issued. 

THE  FRIZES! 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  first  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  first  class  Piano  Fobtb,  rosewood  case,  of  the  best  Boston  work- 
manship, warranted  in  all  respects.     Value 3300 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  tho  second  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior English  Levis  Oold  Watch,  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  seals  and 
key,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  respects.     Value 300 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  thetnird  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra- 
ry of  One  Hun  drrd  Bound  Volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books,  embra- 
cing biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.     Value 160 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perb English  Double  Barreled  Gun,  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powder  pouch,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.    Value 100 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy's Gold  Watch,  new,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
back,  best  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.     Value 80 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  supe- 
rior English  Silver  Lever  Watch,  new,  and  warranted  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  Instrument  and  timekeeper.    Value 60 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Hiplr,  silver  mounted,  new.  and  of  the  best  make, 
with  powder-flask  and  fixtures — a  superb  weapon.    Value 65 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  fine 
Riding  Saddle  and  Bridle  made  to  our  own  order,  of  the  best  English 
stock,  by  William  Holmes,  25  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  with  curb  and 
snaffle  bits  and  all  the  fixtures  perfect.    Value 50 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 
thirty  Gold  Dollars.    Value 35 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  tenth  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
English  Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.     Value 25 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  tho  eleventh  largest  club,  wo  will  present 
a  flno  heavy  Gold  Seal  Kino,  elaborately  wrought,  and  with  (he  initials 
of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.     Value 20 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
five  large  and  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  each  one  exhibiting  some 
interesting  scene,  framed  in  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.     Value 18 

Every  prize  offered  is  new,  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  office. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S3  CO 

4  subscribers,  '•      "      10  00 

10  "  "      "      2000 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis.    All  who  exert  themselves  are  sure  of  remuneration. 

Any  person  sending  us  fifty  subscribers,  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes  com- 
plete of  our  "  Pictorial,'-  elegantly  and  uniformly  bound  In  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title-pages  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  fine  illustra- 
tions, the  price  of  which  is  sixteen  dollars. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  an  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
subscribers  have  been  obtained,  the  person  who  has  procured  the  club  can  for- 
ward them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  person  sending  until  February  1,  1866 

It  is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town ;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post  office,  but  all  subscriptions  must  come 
through  the  same  agent,  in  order  to  be  counted  to  bis  or  her  credit. — This 
prize  offer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper.  The 
clubs  must  be  bona  fide,  and  each  name  be  sent  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given. 

Sample  copies  ol  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Muss. 

07*  In  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  write  name  of  post-office  and 
State  plainly  as  possible      Also,  write  Individual  names  distinctly 


NATURAL  HISTORY— REPTILES. 

Our  last  page  is  occupied  by  accurate  delineations  of  some  of 
the  most  formidable  reptiles  in  the  world,  drawn  expressly  for  us 
by  the  same  artist  who  has  hitherto  illustrated,  on  the  same  scale, 
other  departments  of  natural  history,  and  who  is  not  only  an 
accomplished  draughtsman,  but  a  well  informed  naturalist.  The 
reptiles  derive  their  name  from  the  Latin  word  repo, — creep, — and 
aro  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  flexibility,  which  is 
due  to  tho  structure  of  their  vertebra;,  each  one  of  which  fits  into 
the  succeeding  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint.  No.  1  and  2,  tho  Abo- 
ma  and  the  Boa  Constrictor,  aro  formidable  specimens  of  their 
species.  The  artist  has  illustrated  the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
completely  crushes  its  victim,  however  huge  and  muscular.  The 
Boa  Constrictor  inhabits  tropical  America.  It  lies  in  wait  for  its 
victims  by  tho  side  of  some  river,  where  animals  may  be  expected 
to  slake  their  thirst,  springs  upon  the  one  it  has  selected,  fixes  its 
tcctli  in  its  head,  crushes  it  to  death  in  its  coils,  swallows  it  whole, 
and  then  lies  torpid  nearly  a  month,  digesting  its  enormous  meal. 
No.  3  is  the  Tiger  Python,  a  genus  of  the  large  non-venomous 
Ophidian  reptiles,  having  oval  hooks,  and  a  double  series  of  sub- 
caudal  scutx.  No.  4  is  the  formidable  Cobra  de  Capello,  a  native 
of  India,  and  dreaded  for  its  deadly  venom.  The  snake-charmers 
of  the  East  succeed  wonderfully  in  taming  and  controlling  this 
inveterate  foe  of  man.  No.  5  is  a  rattlesnake,  a  native  of  Ameri- 
ca, whose  bite  proves  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  but  is  less  formidable 
than  some  other  poisonous  snakes  from  its  sluggishness,  the  warn- 
ing rattle  of  its  tail,  and  a  disposition  to  remain  quiet  unless  mo- 
lested. A  man  may  pass  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  rattle- 
snake with  impunity,  provided  he  goes  quietly ;  but  when  trod 
upon,  they  inflict  a  blow  with  their  fangs  with  electrical  rapidity. 
No.  6  is  the  English  Viper,  or  Adder,  the  only  venomous  rep- 
tile that  inhabits  that  country.  Its  bite,  however,  rarely  proves 
mortal.  It  feeds  upon  frogs,  lizards,  mice,  and  other  small  ani- 
mals. No.  7  is  tho  Puff  Adder,  an  inhabitant  of  South  Africa. 
Its  bite  is  fatal.  Cole,  in  his  "  Five  Years'  Residence  in  South 
Africa,"  says,  "  One  of  my  frionds  lost  a  favorite  and  valuable 
horse  by  its  bite  in  less  than  two  hours  after  the  attack."  No.  8, 
the  Cerastes,  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  derives  its  name  from  tho 
horny  scale  over  each  eyebrow.  Bruce  says  that  the  Cerastes  can 
spring  several  feet  in  any  direction.  Its  average  length  is  only 
about  eighteen  inches.  No.  9  is  the  common  Kinged  or  Grass 
Snake,  a  perfectly  harmless  animal,  and  easily  tamed.  It  feeds 
on  frogs,  mice,  young  birds,  newts,  etc.  Like  all  other  serpents, 
it  sheds  its  skin  once  a  year ;  the  whole  skin  comes  off  even  to 
the  covering  of  the  eyes.  The  process  is  performed  in  tho  follow- 
ing manner :  A  rent  opens  in  the  neck,  and  the  snake,  by  entang- 
ling itself  in  the  thick  grass  or  bushes,  creeps  out  of  its  skin,  ac- 
tually turning  it  inside  out.  No.  10  is  the  Black  Snake,  a  well- 
known  American  reptile.  This  snake  is  not  venomous,  but,  liko 
the  Boa  Constrictor,  is  said  to  destroy  its  enemies  by  the  muscular 
contraction  of  its  coils.  The  Black  Snakes  were  formerly  com- 
mon in  this  vicinity,  and  are  occasionally  met  with  still.  We 
remember  seeing  the  skin  of  one  shot  some  years  since  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Spot  Pond,  in  Stoneham,  which  was  fully  ten  feet  long. 
The  Greea  Snake,  No.  11,  is  considered  very  beautiful  by  those 
who  have  a  fancy  for  reptiles,  a  taste  ot  which  we  plead  an 
innocence. 


Lecturing. — Mr.  Thackeray  received  three  hundred  dollars 
each  for  his  lectures  in  New  York.  If  he  receive  this  sum  every- 
where, it  will  amply  repay  him  for  his  literary  labor  and  his  At- 
lantic voyages. 


Subscribe  early. — Four  numbers  more  will  close  the  present 
volume  of  our  paper,  the  new  volume  commencing  on  tho  first  oi 
January.     Subscribe  early. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Timothy  C.  Peterson  to  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Osborn ;  Mr.  John  W.  Smith  to  Mise  Ltuldah  B.  Rich;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk, 
Mr.  Mark  J.  Cowcil  to  Mrs.  Maria  B.  Ayer,  both  of  Somersworth,  Me. :  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  at  St.  Paul*s  Church,  Mr  Warren  Fisher,  Jr.  to  Miss  Maria 
Richards,  daughter  of  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis,  both  of  Boston;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Blaikie,  Mr.  Robert  Kirkwood  to  Miss  Jane  McMurtagh,  both  of  Brook  lino; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  George  II.  Newhall  to  Miss  Hannah  T.  Cushman ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  Henry  Brown  to  Miss  Margaiet  Buckley ;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Pomroy,  Mr.  W.  G.  Mathes,  of  California,  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Kicker,  of 
Orono,  Me;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blakie,  Mr.  Samuel  Wright  to  Miss  Sarah  Grey,  both 
of  North  Bridgewater  — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Laurie,  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Rogers  to  Miss  Martha  S.  Lothrop. — At  East  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding, 
Mr.  Seth  Coffin  to  Miss  Lucia  Green. — At  Maiden,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stubbert,  Mr 
J.  Edwin  Randall  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Holden. — At  Newton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Paulson. 
Mr.  Edward  Nicholson  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Bosworth. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr! 
Worcester,  Rev.  George  A.  Pollard,  missionary  of  the  A  B  C  F  M.  to  Miss  Mary 
Helen,  daughter  of  J.  F.  Worcester,  Esq. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr 
.7.  H.  iiilcld  to  Miss  Thankful  Morton,  both  of  Lawrence. — At  New  Bedford, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  George  E.  Hinckley,  of  San  Francisco,  to  Miss  Mary 
R.  Howe,  of  N.  B.— At  Bakersfield,  Vt.,  by  Rev  Mr.  Piper,  Mr.  T.  C.  Totnian, 
of  Boston,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.,  daughter  of  John  S.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  B. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Lucius  Reed,  50,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Reed,  of  Eastern:  Mrs  Eliza  L  ,  wife  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Burrows,  52.  -At 
Charlestown,  Mr.  S.  Albert  Rhoades,  22  —  At  Itoxbury,  Mrs.  Abigail  S.  Whit- 
ing. 83;  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  90.— At  West  Itoxbury.  Mrs.  Charlotte  II  ,  wifo 
of  Mr  William  Palmer,  70. — At  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Sarah  Eager,  formerly  of  Marl 
boro'.  80. — At  Lowell,  Mr.  Ashael  Gilbert,  Jr.,  40.— At  Newton  Corner,  Mr  . 
Sylvunuy  Wetherbee,  51. — At  Newburypnrt,  Mrs.  Harriet  T.,  wife  of  Mr.  Sam 
nel  II.  Goodwin,  22;  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Coffin.  85;  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson,  wid- 
ow of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Thompson,  78. — At  Pepperell,  Mrs.  Abigail 
Haskell,  formerly  of  Boston,  62. — At  Worcester.  Mr.  John  Angier,  53.— At 
Taunton,  Mr.  James  Spalding,  formerly  of  Chelmsford.  Moss. ;  Mrs.  Maria  T  , 
wife  of  Mr.  Albert  Pitts,  and  daughter  of  Jesse  and  L  M.  Sears,  of  Foirhaven, 
32;  Mr.  Sterling  Crossman,  58. — At  rVUkinsonviUe,  Mr.  William  H.  Newton, 
24.— At  Tisburj .  Mrs.  Jane  Remolds.  85—  At  Norton,  Mrs.  Mercy  Ann,  wife 
of  Mr.  Cyril  S.  Sweet.  37.- At  Hanover.  N.  11  .  MlPB  Olive  P.  Smalley,  23. -At 
Newport,  R.  [.,  William  J  Marvin,  9,  son  of  James  M.  Marvin,  Esq..  of  the 
U.  S.  Hotel,  at  Saratoga  Springs.- At  Townshend.  Vt.,  Mi>s  Lucy  W.  Cool- 
Idge,  daughter  of  Mr.  Tapley  Coolidge.  of  Boston.  18.— At  Middlebury,  Vt., 
Mr.  John  Tillotson.  93  —On  board  brig  St.  Mary,  on  the  \  ijsage  from  Porto 
Cabella  to  New  York.  Mr.  William  Langley,  of  Full  River  u.at*  of  the  brig.— 
Lost  overboard  from  ship  James  L.  Bogert,  on  the  pasaat>-  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  James  Coggawell.  seaman,  a  uative  of  Massachusetts. 
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EDITORIAL  MKLANliK. 

In  Clark's  Mills,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  a  man  named  Henry 
was  shot  by  his  own  son,  lately,  the  assailant  having  been  exas- 
perated by  very  salutary  parental  admonition. The  family  of 

the  venerable  liev.  Dr.  LeUml,  of  Columbia  Theological  Semi- 
nary, South  Carolina,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death,  most  of 
them  having  been  poisoned,  through  a  mistake  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  ])r.   Leland,   who   put  arsenic   into   biscuits  which 

were  making  fur  tea,  thinking  it  was   soda. Mr.  Webster,  of 

Gowanda,  Cattaraugus  county,  planted,  this  season,  one  squash 
seed,  from  which   grew    \ines    measuring   !)28    feet,  and   twenty 

squashes  weighing  ,')l'8  pounds. A  pair  of  horses,  attached  to 

a  hack  in  which  were  several  young  ladies  and  children,  ran  away 
in  Nashville,  a  tew  days  ago.  The  cowardly  driver  jumped  from 
his  seat  to  save  himself,  and,  unfortunately,  did  not  break  his  neck 
by  the  fall.     The  vehicle  was  demolished,   and   the  young  ladies 

and  children  received  many  severe,  hut  not  fatal,  injuries. An 

elephant,  valued  at  $20,000,  died  at  Philadelphia,  a  few  days 
ngo. Several  distinguished  artists  are  engaged  for  the  Acade- 
my of  Music,  New  York,  including  Salviani  Capanos,  Vintaildi, 
and  the  celebrated    Mademoiselle  Mantiw  Didiee,   the  piincipal 

contralto  at  the  Cerent  Garden. Look  out  for  "  Brummagem  " 

half  dollars,  date  of  1823,  and  for  brass  ninepences,  crossed  to 
simulate  ten  cent  pieces.  They  are  well  plated. The  Cana- 
dian government  has  contracted  for  a  semi-monthly  Hue  of  steam- 
ers between  Quebec  and  Liverpool,  duiing  the  summer,  and  be- 
tween Portland  and  Liverpool  duiing  the  winter.  The  govern- 
ment is  to  pay  the  contractor   $'J6,0(M)  a  year  for  carrying  the 

mail. Rose   Koilly,   a  native  of  Granard  county,  Longford, 

Ireland,  aged  one  hundred  and  three  years,  died  in  New  York,  the 

other  day. Joel  Sehoonover,  a  man  ninety-fight  years  of  age, 

was  recently  sentenced  in  Auburn  to  two  years  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison,  for  the  crime  of  arson,  he  having  been  convicted 
ol  burning  no  less  than  three  barns  belonging  to  near  relatives — 
children,  it  is    said,     lie  exults  in  the  Commission  of  the  deed 

which  consigns  him  to  the  convict's  cell. The  steamer  City  of 

Boston,  which  was  purchased  by  government,  is  now  undergoing 
repairs  at  the  Brooklyu  Navy  Yard.     She  will  be  fitted  up  for  the 

surveying  business. Lieutenant   Hartstcine,    the  commander 

of  the  expedition  which  recently  brought  home  the  officers  of  the 
Kane  expedition,  was  handsomely  received  at  Perth  Amboy,  late- 
ly, his  family  having  resided  there  during  his  absence.  Commo- 
dore Kearney,  F.  W.  Briuley,  collector  of  the  port,  and  others, 
including  members  of  the  city  council,  congratulated   him,  and  a 

salute  of  fourteen  guns  was  fired  by  the  Jersey  Blues. Wise, 

the  aronaut,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Winchester  has  met 
a  grave  in  Lake  Erie.  He  judges  that  he  did  not  have  ballast 
enough  to  carry  him  over  the  lake. In  one  of  the  Detroit  pub- 
lie  schools,  the  other  day,  a  rogue  managed  to  slip  some  tar  be- 
tween another  boy's  pants  and  his  bench.  The  attempts  of  the 
little  fellow  to  rise  from  his  seat  occasioned  unbounded  mirth.  One 
little  fellow  laughed  so  immoderately  that  the  teacher  punished 

him,  and  for  this  injudicious  treatment  he  was  fined  S10. The 

women  of  Indianapolis  must  be  rather  squeamish.  A  day  was 
set  apart  especially  for  the  ladies  to  visit  the  statue  of  the  Greek 

Slave. Tho  following   advertisement,  under  the   head  of  a 

"  Wife  Wanted,"  is  in  a  Batesville,  Arkansas,  paper :  "  Any  gal 
what's  got  a  bed,  a  coffee-pot,  and  a  skillet,  knows  how  to  cut  out 
britches,  can  make  a  huntin'  shirt,  and  knows  how  to  take  core  of 

children,  can  have  my  services  until  death  parts  both  of  us." A 

company  has  been  formed  in  Ware,  called  the  "  Village  Improve- 
ment Association,"  fer  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  the  streets  and 
public  places  of  the  town. Charles  Higgins,  a  youth  of  four- 
teen years,  residing  in  Alton,  Ohio,  lately  went  out  into  the  gar- 
den for  the  purpose  of  shooting  a  chicken ;  not  seeing  any  one, 
he  fired,  the  ball  striking  his  mother  (who  was  behind  a  bush)  in 

the  head,  killing  her  instantly. The  Louisville  Journal  notices 

a  single  sale  of  pork  by  one  firm  in  that  city  to  the  amount  of 
$240,000.  An  Englishman  was  the  purchaser. The  Post- 
master General  has  directed  that  each  distinct  circular,  no  matter 
how  many  may  be  printed  on  a  sheet,  must  be  charged  with  post- 
ago  as  one  circular,  or  the  whole,  if  sealed,  with  letter  postage. 


Japanese  Vegetable  Productions. — The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  mentions  some  seeds  brought  to  that  port  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Doty  from  Japan,  which,  it  is  probable,  may  be  made  articles  of 
profitable  cultivation  in  this  country.  Among  others  is  the  seed 
of  the  tea  plant,  which  is  cultivated  in  about  the  same  climate  as 
California,  and  which,  it  is  thought,  would  Sourish  there.  Ano- 
ther is  the  oil  bean,  from  which  the  Japanese  express  an  elegant 
article  of  oil  for  burning.  The  extraordinary  amount  of  oil  con- 
tained in  it  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that,  on  applying  a  lighted 
match  to  the  bean,  it  will  burn  with  a  clear,  white  flame,  emitting 
a  beautiful  light  for  two  or  three  minutes. 


Miss  Eliza  Logan. — Strange  incidents  sometimes  occur  in 
tho  life  of  an  actor  or  actress.  Oue  evening,  recently,  while  Miss 
Logan  was  performing  in  "  The  Hunchback,"  at  the  Albany 
Theatre,  and  just  as  she  said,  ■'Clifford,  why  don't  you  speak  to 
me  I"  one  of  the  spectators  replied,  In  an  audible  voice,  "  Do,  Clif- 
ford ;  /  would,  if  she'd  talk  to  me  in  that  way." 


Marking  Newsi'ai-eiis. — The  Postmaster  General  hasdecidsd 
that  a  pen  mark  made  over  or  opposite  to  an  article  in  a  news- 
paper, with  the  sole  object  of  calling  attention  to  the  article,  will 
not  subject  the  paper  to  letter  postage. 


ttfixnsujc  ©atljcrtnga. 


Dn.  Kane. — The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  the  story  that 
this  gentleman  is  about  to  many  one  of  the  Fox  girls,  of  spirit- 
rapping  notoriety,  is  without  a  shadow  of  foundatiou. 


The  Philadelphians  arc  agitating  for  a  new  hotel,  a  new  muse- 
um and  a  new  theatrf,  all  to  be  of  the  first  els 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  August,  1S55,  there 
were  320  murders  and  lynchings  in  California.  Two  persons 
were  lawfully  hanged. 

General  Cass'has  purchased  the  premium  pair  of  horses  exhib- 
ited at  the  late  State  Fair  in  Michigan,  paying  one  thousand  dol- 
lars for  them. 

According  to  a  late  communication  of  the  city  treasurer,  Hobo- 
ken  City,  N.  Y.,  is  in  possession  of  the  extraordinary  sum  of 
eijflit  dollars. 

The  people  of  Georgia,  by  a  vote  of  44,964  to  27,6G8,  have  de- 
cided against  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Mil- 
ltdgeville  to  Atalanta. 

Mr.  Watts  Ilanscom,  of  Machias,  Me.,  while  on  a  hunting 
tour  lately,  shot  a  buck  deer,  the  meat  of  which,  after  being  care- 
fully dressed,  weighed  218  pounds.  The  meat  and  hide  brought 
some  $14. 

The  University  of  Michigan  wos  never  in  so  flourishing  a  con- 
dition as  at  present.  The  frcslnnun  class,  just  entered,  contains 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  members,  and  the  sophomore  class  has 
seventy-eight. 

James  Gordon  appeared  before  a  Pittsburg  alderman,  a  day  or 
two  since,  and  offered  him  five  dollars  to  give  him  permission  to 
whip  a  woman.  The  alderman  very  properly  committed  the 
brute  to  prison  for  ten  da 

Peter  Browne,  a  Swede,  now  confined  in  the  Suffolk  county 
jail  for  murdering  his  wife  by  a  stab  from  a  sharpened  file,  and 
who  afterwards  attempted  to  kill  himself,  is  stated  by  the  physi- 
cian of  the  jail  to  be  apparently  a  raving  maniac. 

The  New  York  Times  says  :  "  We  heard  it  suggested  the  other 
day,  by  a  medical  man  of  large  experience,  that  probably  the  poi- 
son of  a  rattlesnake  would  act  as  an  antidote  to  that  of  hydro- 
phobia— the  one  neutralizing  the  effects  of  the  other." 

The  Gcrmantown  (Pa  )  Telegraph  says:  In  this  region  the 
present  year  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  greatest  potato  season  ever 
known),  few  well  cultivated  crops  have  yielded  less  than  200  bush- 
els, many  250,  and  a  number  have  been  reported  to  us  at  900 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre. 

A  new  boat  gun,  a  twelve- pounder,  has  done  immense  execu- 
tion in  the  late  encounter  with  Chinese  pirates.  Its  precision, 
power  a'ld  peri  etness  are  said  to  have  been  never  before  equalled. 
It  was  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Commander  Dahl- 
green,  in  charge  of  experimental  ordnance  at  Washington,  1).  C. 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  have  in  their  possession,  for 
preservation,  the  first  line  sent  over  a  magnetic  telegraph  in  Amer- 
ica. The  graphic  question,  "  What  hath  God  wrought  I"  was  the 
first  connected  sentence,  dictated  by  Miss  Annie  G.  Ellsworth, 
now  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  daughter  of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  lately  performed  by  Professor 
Faraday.  A  diamond,  held  by  a  little  platinum  clamp  and  ignit- 
ed to  whiteness  in  tin:  oxy  hvdrogen  flame,  was  plunged,  while 
incandescent,  into  a  jar  of  oxygen.  It  was  spoedily  dissipated 
into  gas,  which  was  proved  to  be  carbonic  acid. 

A  note  of  a  Virginia  bank  was  recently  shown  to  the  Washing- 
ton (D.  C.)  Star,  bearing  the  following  inscription  on  its  back: 
"  This  is  the  lost  of  SoOOO,  which  was  left  me  four  years  ago,  by 
a  deceased  relative.  Owing  to  going  security  and  dissipation,  my 
estate,  earned  by  industry  and  economy,  is  now  all  squandered. 
Let  the  bottlo  alone,  is  the  last  advice  of  one  who,  in  a  short  time, 
will  commit  suicide." 

A  graduate  of  the  state  prison,  named  Jacob  R.  Dennett,  has 
been  "  doing  "  the  tailors,  hatters,  etc.,  etc.,  in  Concord,  N.  H., 
by  playing  off  as  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  and  corroborating  his 
pretensions  by  showing  a  roll  of  brown  paper,  enveloped  in  a 
dollar  bill,  llis  operations  were  drawn  to  a  close  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police. 

The  fortifications  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  mount,  it  is 
said,  10G4  guns.  Fort  Columbus,  106  guns  ;  Castle  William,  78 ; 
South  Battery,  14;  Fort  Gibson,  15;  Fort  Wood,  77;  Fort  Rich- 
mond, 140;  Fort  Tompkins,  64;  Battery  Hudson,  *0;  Buttery 
Morton,  9 ;  Fort  Lafayette,  76  ;  Fort  Hamilton,  118,  and  Fort 
Schuyler,  318.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  these  torts  have  1064 
port  holes,  that  riere  arc  not  less  than  2000  guns  in  them. 

Among  the  physicians  and  nurses  who  served  at  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  during  the  pestilence,  fifty  four  were  from  Charleston, 
nine  of  them  being  pnybicians.  Ail  of  them  were  procured 
through  the  agency  of  the  Howard  Association.  It  is  also  ascer- 
tained that  twenty-six  physicians  have  fallen  martyrs  to  humanity 
in  those  smitten  cities. 

The  Portland  Argus  says  :  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  subscriptions  for  building  a  ship  tor  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety, have  been  started  nobly  in  this  S:ate.  At  Bath,  lusi  week, 
the  sum  of  $5000  was  cheerfully  subscribed,  and  in  generous 
sums.  There  were  three  one  thousand  dollar  subscriptions,  oue 
of  five  hundred,  one  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  several  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  smaller  sums. 

On  the  17th  ult.,  a  public  celebration  took  place  in  New  Or- 
leans, for  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  A  Te  Deuin  was  chanted  at 
the  cathedral,  and  a  salute  of  tnrcc  hundred  guns  tired.  The  cel- 
ebration was,  however,  confined  to  the  French  part  of  the  town, 
all  tlie  rest  refusing  to  participate,  and  the  shipping  in  port  refus- 
ing to  hoist  their  flags. 

From  Jamaica,  we  have  a  deplorable  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  pioperty  all  over  the  island.  One  planter  is  about  to  aban- 
don tliirty-oue  estates,  wuich  would  have  sold  for  the  sum  of  one 
million  pounds  sterling,  previous  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
to  seek  tor  compensation  from  England.  1'he  Falmouth  Post 
says  the  only  relief  will  come  from  annexation  to  the  United 
State*. 

Some  gentlemen  in  Elba,  Ala.,  hearing  a  noise  in  th«  woods, 
repaired  lo  the  tpot,  and  found  that  a  number  of  hogs  hud  been 
in  a  tight  with  a  large  rattlesnake  The  snake  was  torn  to  pieces, 
three  bogs  dead,  and  u  fourth  dying.  As  the  last  hog  would 
groan,  the  snake  would  raise  his  Head,  being  unable  to  do  any- 
thing else.  The  snake  and  the  fourth  hog  soon  died.  For  thirty 
yards  around,  the  grass  and  ground  were  torn  up.  The  snake 
was  nearly  seven  feet  long.  The  hogs  had  demolished  all  his 
rattles  except  two. 

Hall's  Journal  of  Health  says  :  "  That  since  the  fullest  umount 
of  sleep  is  essential  to  the  healthful  working  of  mind  and  body, 
as  neeessury  food,  it  may  be  well  to  kiijw  how  to  secure  it  as  a 
general  rule.  1.  Clarify  your  conscience.  2.  Take  nothing  later 
tuaii  two  o'clock,  P.  Al.,  except  some  bread  and  butter  and  a 
small  cup  of  tea  of  any  kind,  or  half  a  glass  of  water,  for  supper. 
3.  Go  to  bed  at  some  regular  hour,  and  get  up  the  moment  you 
wake  of  yourself,  evtn  ut  midnight.  4.  Do  not  sleep  ail  iustaut 
in  the  dnyfime." 


.foreign  Items. 


Dickens's  new  serial  will  be  commenced  about  Christmas.  It 
is  called  "  Little  Dotritt." 

Pelissier  has  received  a  magnificent  sword  from  the  sultan — a 
real  Damascus  blade,  and  the  handle  and  shearii  covered  with 
brilliants.     The  sword  is  estimated  in  value  at  100,000  francs. 

The  celebrated  Madame  Alboni  is  gaining  immensely  in  size 
and  reputation.  A  distinguished  literary  lady  recently  said  ot 
her  that  she  gavo  her  the  idea  of  an  elephant  that  had  swallowed 
a  nightingale. 

The  Patrie  states  that  a  privato  letter  received  by  a  Russian 
family  in  Paris  announces  that  Prince  Mfnsehikoff  has  become  a 
monk.  He  has  enrolled  himself,  it  is  said,  in  a  monastery  near 
Moscow. 

It  is  rumored  in  London  that  the  big  six-wire  cable,  weighing 
eight  tons  to  the  mile,  which  was  being  laid  down  across  the 
iterranean,  from   France  to  Algiers,  was  cut  and  abandoned  in  a 
gale  of  wind. 

Dr.  Pettigrew,  of  London,  acknowledges  the  receipt,  per  post, 
from  Somersetshire,  of  a  live  li/.ard,  measuring  nineteen  in<l 
length,  lively,  after  having  undergone  no  hss  than  eight  post  office 
stampings.     A  live  bluebottle  fly,  placed  as  food  for  the  lizard, 
was  dead  at  the  journey's  end. 

One  M.  Erdam,  of  Paris,  having  written  a  work  in  which  he 
strongly  condemned  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  was  arrested, 
tried  before  the  correctional  police,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  tine  of  three  thousand  francs.  The  copies  of 
the  work  printed  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

The  London  Examiner  has  been  seized  at  the  French  post- 
office,  for  an  article  headed  "  A  Popular  Error."  In  this  the 
writer  gives  Louis  Napoleon  credit  for  the  apparent  material  pros- 
perity in  France,  but  thinks  his  system  fatal  to  genius,  literature, 
and  what  may  bo  generally  called'  a  nation's  inner  life. 


4    ^~w    > 


SanUs  of  (Sola. 


....  All  offences  come  from  the  heart. — S/>aknj>eare. 

....  The  price  of  excellence  is  labor,  and  time  that  of  immor- 
tality.— Fuseli. 

....  Every  one  can  master  a  grief,  but  he  that  has  it. — Shah- 
speare. 

....  The  king  is  the  least  independent  man  in  his  dominions — 
the  beggar  the  most  so. — htron. 

....  There  arc  people  who  can  count  upon  nothing,  not  even  a 
chance  ;  for  there  are  lives  without  a  chance. — Balzac. 

....  The  generality  of  men  expend  the  early  part  of  their  lives 
in  contributing  to  render  the  latter  part  miserable. — La  Bruyere. 

....  To  things  which  you  bear  with  impatience  you  should  ac- 
custom yourself,  and  by  habit  you  will  bear  them  well. — Sen 

....  Everything  may  be  mimicked  by  hypocrisy,  but  humility 
and  love  united.  The  more  rare  the  more  radiant  when  they 
meet. — Lavater. 

....  It  is  only  when  blinded  by  sclf-lov»,  that  we  can  think 
proudly  of  our  nature.  Tako  away  that  blind  ;  and  in  our 
judgments  of  others  we  are  quicksighted  enough  to  see  there  is 
very  little  in  that  nature  to  rely  on. — Barron. 

....  Noble  souls  with  difficulty  reach  the  comprehension  of 
evil  and  ingratitude  ;  they  require  harsh  lessons  before  they  recog- 
nize the  extent  of  human  corruption.  Then,  when  their  educa- 
tion in  this  line  is  completed,  they  rise  to  an  indulgence  which  is 
the  last  degree  of  contempt. — Balzac. 


loker'a  Bubget. 

"  Have  you  ever  broken  a  horse  f"  inquired  a  horse-jockey. 
"  No,  not  exactly,"  replied  Simmons,  "  but  I  have  broken  three 
or  four  wagons. 

A  young  gent  in  S:henectady  suffering  from  a  too  strong  sen- 
sation of  the  more  tender  feelings,  defines  his  complaint  as  an 
attack  of  lass-rye-tude. 

An  impertinent  fellow  wishes  to  know  as  how  if  you  ever  sat 
down  to  tea,  where  skimmed  milk  was  on  the  table,  without  being 
asked  :  "  Do  you  take  cream  V 

A  poor  widow  was  asked  how  she  became  so  much  attached  to 
a  certain  neighbor,  and  replied  that  she  was  bound  to  him  by  sev- 
eral cords  of  wood  which  ho  had  sent  to  her  daring  the  hard 
winters. 

Order  is  said  to  be  heaven's  first  law,  and  must  have  been  the 
motto  of  the  ciptain  of  a  down  east  schooner,  who  cried  out 
to  his  refractory  cook  :  "  I  will  have  order.  If  you  don't  do  the 
cooking,  I'll  do  it  myself.  I  will  have  order,  1  declare,  on  board 
this  ere  vessel  I" 

A  gentleman  lying  on  his  deathbed,  called   to   his  coachman, 
who  had  been  an  old  servant,  and  said  :  "  Ah  !  Tom,  I  am  going 
a  long  and  rugged  journey,  worse  than  you  ever  drove  me." 
dear  sir,"  replied  the  fellow  (he  having  been  an  indifferent  mas- 
ter), "  never  kt  that  discourage  you,  for  it  is  all  down  hill." 

"  Facts  are  stubborn  things,"  said  a  lawyer  to  a  female  wit- 
ness under  examination.  The  lady  replied:  "  Ycp,  sir-ee ;  and 
so  are  women,  and  if  you  get  anything  out  of  me,  just  let  me 
know  it."  "  You'll  be  committed  for  contempt."  "  Very  well, 
I'll  suffer  justly,  for  I  feci  the  utmost  contempt  for  every  "lawyer 
present." 
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stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  bit-,  s  to  come. 

0*- Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line, in  all 
oases,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO. 

HAVE  In  Proas,  and  will  publish  during  the  present 
season,  the  following  brilliant  works  of  fictiou: 
PR.  A  Story  of  Republican  Equality.  A  novel  of 
extraordinary  power,  portraying  society  in  both  North 
and  South;  anti-slavery  In  its  tendencies,  but  without 
dwelling  upon  hackneyed  themes;  as  original  in  plot  and 
f  as  though  it  were  the  first  of  it*  class.  In  one 
vol.  12mO.     Price.  $\  25. 

WOI-KSDKN.     A    New   England  Novel.     Rural  Life  in 
•/land  was  never  more  graphically  painted.     And 
such  is  the  variety  of  incident  and  character,  and  so  pol- 
ished is  the  style,  that  the  reader,  even  though  not  "na- 
:id  to  the  manor  born,"  will  enjoy  its    perusal  with 
a  hearty  relish.     In  one  vol..  12mo.     Price,  81  25. 

OMB  A.     A   Story  of  the  "-Vendetta."     Translated 

from  the  French  of  Trooper  Merimee-     A  Story  of  Corsica, 

of  intense  interest,  and  wholly  free  from  the  prevailing 

f  French  novelists.    In  one  elegant  ltinio.  volume. 

Price 

K.     An  Autobiographical  Novel.     The  touch* 
and    nature  which  characterizes  this 
luce  every  reader  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  veri- 
table history.     Tn  one  vol.,  12mo.     Price,  §1  25. 

EDITH  UAI.fi.     A  New  England  Story.     The  concep- 
f  character,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  story, 
eminine  author.    The  style  is  richly, 
mbroldered  with  learned  allusions  and 
illustrations,  and  there  are  traces  of  vigor   that  will  sur- 
prise the  reader  into  admiration.      In  one  vol.,  12mo. 
Price,  $1  25. 

THE  NEW  AGE  OF  GOLD:  or,  The  Life  and  Ad ven- 
/  Robrrt  Dexter  Romaine.  Written  by  himself. 
No  description  would  give  au  idea  of  this  work  without 
g  the  interest  of  the  story.  But  it  possesses  extra- 
ordinary merit,  both  in  the  plot,  which  is  novel,  and  in 
the  stvlc.  which  is  singularly  animated.  In  one  vol., 
12mo."  Price.  SI  25. 

Also,  a  new  work,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  entitled 
ENGLISH  TRAITS,     i  vol.  12mo. 

W.  H.  Prescott's  new  work,  entitled  PHILIP  SECOND 
OF  SPAIN.    2  vols.  8vo.  nov  17 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MARRIAGE. 

BY  AN  OLD  PHYSICIAN, 

JUST  PTJLISHED  BY  JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co., 

IS   HAVING  AN    IMMENSE   SALE. 

PRICE,  63   CUTS. 

The  following  briefly  are  its  contents: 
Chap.  1.  The  True  Relation  of  the  Sexes. 
Chap.  2.  Premature  Marriage  and  its  Consequences. 
Chap.  3.  Errors  of  Education. 
Chap.  4.  Errors  of  Court-hip. 

Chap  5.  Individual  Transgression,  and  Its  Penalties. 
Chap.  6.  Social  Errors  and  their  Punishment. 
Chap.  7.  Physical  Laws  of  Marriage. 
Chap.  8.  A  Fundamental  Error. 
Chap.  9.  The  Laws  of  Pregnancy. 
Chap   10.  Crime  without  a  Name. 
Chap.  11.  The  Laws  of  Lactation. 
Chap.  12.  A  Crime  that  ought  not  to  be  named. 
Chap.  13.  Directions  to  Parents  and  Guardians. 
Chap.  14-  General  Directions. 

dec  1 

JONES,  SHREVE,  BROWN  &  CO,, 

(Late  Jones,  Lows,  Ball  &  Co.,) 

No.  226  WASHINGTON,  and  1  SUMMER  STS.,  BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS  and  Wholesale  and 
Retiil  Dealers  in  Watches,  Jew- 

(elry,  Military  and  Fancy  Goods, 
offer  for  sale  to  the  Trade,  and  at 

i  retail,  a  large  and  extensive  assort- 
ment of  goods,  consisting  in  part  of 
the  following :  Fine  London  and  Ge- 
neva Watches  and  Clock?.  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  Fine  PlatedWares, 
Bronzes,  Parian  Ware,  Fancy  Goods 
and  curiosities.  Also.agreatvariety 
of  Rich  Silver  Goods  and  Fine  Jew- 
elry.  Sign  of  the  Golden  Eagle.   s8 

NOISY  CARRIER'S  BOOK  AND  STATIONARY  C0. 

No.  77  LONG  WHARF,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Incorporated  according  to  au  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
California,  Jan.  1, 1855. 
CHARLES  P.  KIMBALL,  President. 
Trustees  —  Charles  P.  Kimball,  Thomas  N.  DZiuben, 
Q.  B.  Hat  wood. 
dec  1  Charles  Gala  car,  Aoent,  NEW  YORK. 

'•Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.*'—  SJtakspcare. 

To  all  who  desire  these  "  sunny  locks,"  we  recommend 
the  use  of  LYON'S  world-renowned  Kathairon.  Its  won- 
derful effect  in  restoring,  preserving  and  beautifying  the 
hair,  and  cleansing  it  from  dandruff  and  all  other  impuri- 
ties, together  with  its  delightful  perfume,  have  rendered 
it  an  indispensable  article  of  the  toilet  Its  innnr-u 
and  unprecedented  popularity  have  stamped  it  the  choic- 
est and  most  beneficial  preparation  for  the  hair  ever  made. 
Sold  everywhere,  in  large  bottlee.  for  25  cents 

HEATH,  WYNKOOP  k  Co.,  Proprietors, 

dec  1  t)3  Liberty  St  ,  New  York. 

SWEDISH  HAIR  CREATOR  actually  restores  or 
creates  the  hair  where  baldness  has  been  of  years 
standing.  In  cases  of  loss  of  hair  by  fevers  or  sickness,  it 
has  never  been  known  to  tail.  Testimonials  from  physi- 
cians, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, can  be  seeu  at  the  depot,  where  the  preparations 
are  applied,  and  no  money  received  unless  the  hair  is  en- 
tirely restored.  Sent  to  anv  part  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  receipt  of  81.  Address  your  orders  to  u  Proprie- 
tors of  Swedish  Hair  Creator.  380  Broadway,  New  York." 
July  7  tf 

$15,000. 

$15,000—  FIFTEEN   THOUSAND   DOLLARS   FOR    TEN 
DOLLARS. 

»12.000-T\YELTE  TH0U3AND  DOLLARS  FOR  EIGHT 
DOLLARS. 

•7.500—  SEVEN    THOUSAND    FIVE    HUNDRED    DOL- 
LARS FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS. 
Address  SAMUEL  SWAN, 

oct  20        8t  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

PRINTING  PRESS  FOR  SALE. 

"Y¥7"E  hive  for  sale  one  of  Adams's  large  six  roller  print- 
TT  t  ing  presses,  bed  measuring 39  by  50  Inches,  which 
we  will  sell  at  a  bargain,  as  we  have  supplied  its  place  by 
n.ore  rapid  machinery.  It  is  of  a  size  suitable  to  print 
the  "  Pictorial,"'  and  is  in  perfect  running  order.  Ad- 
dresi  this  office.  Dov  17 


JUST  PUBLISHED! 

A  REMARKABLE  AND  ENTERTAINING  HOOK,  ENTITLED 

CROTCHETS     AND     QUAVERS : 

— OR, — 
REVELATIONS  OF  AN  OPERA  MANAGER  IN  AMERICA. 

BYMAXMARETZEK, 
For  several  years  Manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  In  America. 

It  will  create  an  immense  sensation  in  the  fashionable 
parlors  on  the  avenue^. — New  York  Herald. 

This  will  be  considered  decidedly  spicy  reading.  The 
book  is  filled  with  just  the  kind  of  piquant  gossip  and 
amiable  personalities  that  our  fashionable  public  particu- 
larly delight  in,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  general  inter- 
est among  the  musical  profession,  and  to  pique  the  curi- 
osity uf  the  public.  It  contains  some  sharp  hits. — New 
York  Mirror. 

In  one  volume,  12mo.,  cloth,  351  pages.  Price,  $1. 
Copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  S.  FRENCH, 

1  121  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

COSMOPOLITAN  AHT  ASSOCIATION. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  Second  Annual  Collection  of 
this  new  and  popular  Institution  for  the  diffusion  of 
Literature  and  Art,  have  been  made  on  the  most  exten- 
sive scale. 
Among  the  works  already  engaged,  is  the  far-famed 
"GENOA  CRUCIFIX," 

which  originally  cost  Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 

In  forming  the  new  Collection,  the  diffusion  of  works  of 
American  Art  and  theencouragementof  American  genius 
have  not  been  overlooked.  Commissions  have  been  issued 
to  many  of  the  most  distinguished  American  Artists,  who 
will  contribute  some  of  their  finest  productions.  Among 
them  are  three  Marble  Busts,  executed  by  the  greatest 
living  sculptor — Hiram  Powers. 

GEORGE    WASHINGTON, 

The  Father  of  his  Country. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

The  Philosopher. 
DANIEL  WERSTER, 

The  Statesman. 
A  special  agent  has  visited  Europe  and  made  careful  and 
judicious  selections  of  foreign  works  of  Art,  both  in  Bronze 
and  Marble,  statuary  and  Choice  Paintings. 

The  whole  forming  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
Paintings  and  Statuary,  to  be  distributed  free  among  the 
members  of  the  Association  for  the  Second  Year. 
TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  payment  of  three  dollars  constitute*  any  one  a 
memberof  this  Association,  and  entitles  him  to  either  one 
of  the  following  Magazines  for  one  year,  and  also  a  ticket 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Statuary  and  Paintings. 

Tin;  literature  Issued  to  subscribers  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing Monthly  Magazines:— Harper's.  Putnam's.  Knick- 
erbocker, Blackwood  s.  Graham's,  Godeys  Lady's  Book 
and  Household  Words 

Persons  taking  five  memberships  are  entitled  to  any 
five  of  the  Magazines  for  one  >  ear.  and  to  six  tickets  in  the 
distribution. 

The  net  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  membership, 
are  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  Art  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  SECURED 
by  becoming  a  member  of  this  Association,  are — 

1st.  All  persons  receive  the  full  value  of  their  subscrip- 
tions at  the  start,  in  the  shape  of  sterling  Magazine  litera- 
ture. 

2d.  Each  member  is  contributing  towards  purchasing 
choice  Works  of  Art,  which  are  to  be  distributed  among 
themselves,  and  are  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the 
artists  of  the  country,  disbursing  thousands  of  dollars 
through  its  agency. 

Persous  in  remitting  funds  for  membership,  will  please 
give  their  po:t-office  address  in  full,  stating  the  month 
they  wish  the  Magazine  to  commence,  and  have  the  letter 
registered  at  the  post  office  to  prevent  loss;  on  the  receipt 
of  which,  a  certificate  of  membership,  together  with  the 
Magazine  desired,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the 
country. 

Those  who  purchase  Magazines  at  Bookstores,  will  ob- 
serve that  by  subscribing  in  this  Association,  they  receive 
the  Magazine  and  free  ticket  in  the  annual  distribution,  all 
at  the  same  price  they  now  pay  for  the  Magazine  alone. 

For  membership,  address 

C.  L.  DERBY.  Actuary,  C.  A.  A. 

At  either  of  the  principal  offices — 

"  Knickerbocker  Magazine'1  office,  348  Broadway,  New 

York,  or.  Western  office,  16b"  Water  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

N.  B.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  to  any  p»rt 
of  the  country  free,  on  application  by  mail.  nov  24 

ARNOLD'S,   84   STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wd> 
lard,  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHAELEd  FRODSUAM. 

April  15, 1353. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Frodsham's 
Improved  Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham,  and  styled  his  "New  Series."  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc..  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who.  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Frodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers  i 

Enoch  Train,  Esq.,  Win.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq.,  0    U  Thacher,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  D>er,  Esq. 

SIMON  WILLAKD, 
nov  17  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 


NEW  and  successful  Method  of  curing  CONSUMPTION 
and  all  other  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES. 
Dr.   L.   B.  WRIGHT'S  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTE  has 
cured  its   thousands  after  the  last  hope  had  fled-     Try  it, 
and  you  will  not  be  deceived. 

Sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  409  Broadway,  New  York  ; 
and  at  Drug  Stores  generally  throughout  the  Union  and 
Canada.  tf  oct  6 

I  AM  ANXIOUS  TO  MAKE  KNOWN  an  easy,  safe,  snre 
method  of  cure  (without  medicine)  for  diseases  of  the 
Nervous  V^L-cularandQiandultr  Hystfin.  All  should  know 
it.  Sentfree.  Address  A.  A.  BU  1'LER  M.D  ,  Lockport.  NY 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 
TIE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  TIIE  WORLD! 

BAIiliOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED  FOB   EVERY  AMERICAN   HOME. 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  nny  of  the  £3  magazine*,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOT.T.AR! 

Ballou?8  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BI0GRAPEIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
•  times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  form  ing  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself- 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  pending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

fiff.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts..  Boston. 

COMMENTS  OP  THE   PRESS. 

Truly  the  cheapest  monthly  publication  in  the  world 
— Boston  Daily  Mail. 

How  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  can  be  fur- 
nished monthly,  throughout  the  year,  for  one  dollar  per 
annum,  is  to  us  an  unsolved  riddle.—  Evening  Transcript. 

Mr.  Ballou  gives  us  in  his  Do'lar  Magazine,  a  rich,  in- 
tellectual treat,  containing  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
news,  wit  and  humor,  covering  one  hundred  large  and 
closely  printed  paces,  npon  fine  white  paper  and  new 
type,  at  a  price  which  forms  a  new  era  in  serial  publica- 
tions — Boston  Times. 

While  such  works  as  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  can  be 
had  for  one  dollar  a  year,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  readers 
among  the  million.  —Salem  (  Mass  )  Gazette. 

Full  of  capital  reading,  each  number  is  fresh,  witty,  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  The  price  is  next  to  giving  it 
away,  and  it  is  only  by  reason  of  its  immense  circulation 
that  it  can  be  afforded. —  Tribune. 

Few  establishments  in  this  country  have  facilities  that 
enable  them  to  publish  such  a  work,  at  so  remarkably 
low  a  rate. — Herald,  New  York. 

With  three  times  the  amountof  reading  matter  usually 
contained  in  other  monthlies,  it  is  exactly  one  third  their 
price! — Springfield  Era. 

Containing  not  one  vulgar  word  or  line,  it  Is  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  fireside  companion.  It  is  cheap,  cheaper, 
cheapest. —  Vermont  Watchman. 

Not  yet  one  year  old,  it  circulates  by  thousands  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. — Saturday  Evening 
Gazette. 

This  work  (Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly),  like  all  which 
come  from  this  extensive  publishing  bou*e.  is  valuable, 
not  alone  for  its  remarkable  cheapness,  but  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  nature  of  its  contents,  and  the  chaste 
character  of  its  well  filled  pages.  No  wonder  it  is  so  pop- 
ular.—  Christian  Freeman,  Boston. 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

DR.  H.  EL  MORRILL,  a  skilful  physician  of  New 
York  city,  In  his  remarks  on  Dyspepsia,  says — The 
most  effectual  medicine  to  improve  the  tone  and  energy 
of  the  stomach,  is  that  prepared  bv  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Grikn, 
and  called  the  OXYGENATED  BITTERS.  I  would  pub- 
lish the  recipe  for  preparing  this  valuable  medicine,  if  I 
knew  what  it  was,  but  as  I  do  not,  I  can  only  recommend 
its  use. 

Its  astonishing  success  in  obstinate  cases  of  Dyspepsia, 
Asthma,  and  General  Debility  of  the  System,  places  it 
among  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in  medical  science, 
and  has  given  it  a  reputation  far  beyond  any  remedy 
known  for  these  complaints,  in  all  their  various  forms. 

The  OXYGENATED  BITTERS  contain  nothing  which 
can  intoxicate;  and  the  medicine  has  no  similarity  what- 
ever to  the  various  alcoholic  mixtures,  disguised  as  ,l  Bit- 
ters," being  purely  a  medicinal  compound,  in  which  are 
combined  the  most  valuable  remedial  agents,  and  a  pecu- 
liar oxygenated  property  hitherto  unknown  It  U  a  mild 
and  agreeable  tonic,  removing  all  disagreeable  symptoms, 
and  assisting  nature  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the  impaired 
powers  of  the  system.  Numerous  letters  are  in  possession 
of  the  proprietors,  from  those  who  have  been  cured  or 
great lv  benefited  by  this  medicine. 

SETU  W.  FOWLS  &  Co.,  138  Washington  St..  Boston, 
Proprietors.  Sold  by  their  agents  everywhere.    6t    oct  18 

[ESTABLISHED  IN  1780.] 

PREMIUM    CHOCOLATE. 

W.  BAKER  &  Co.'a 
American,  French,  Homoeopathic 
and  Vanilla  Chocolate;  Prepared 
Cocoa;  Broma ;  Cocoa  Paste;  Cocoa 
Sticks ;  Soluble,  Homoeopathic  and 
Dietetic  Cocoa ;  Cocoa  Shells ;  Crack- 
ed Cocoa,  etc.,  etc. 

These  articles   are  an  excellent 
diet  for  children,  invalids  and  per- 
sons in  health.     They  aUay  rather 
Leaf.  Flower  and  Fruit )  than  induce  the  nervous  excite- 
oj  the  Coeoa,  with  a     ment  "Mendant  UP°"  the  use  of 

pod  opened.  tea   °r/,off8c-  a\d,.  are    "fT 

mended  by  Drs.  Warren,  Jack- 
eon,  Hayward.  Ware  and  Adams,  of  Boston,  and  by  other 
eminent  physicians  elsewhere. 

Por  sale  by  all  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United 
States,  and   by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York, 
Grant  &  Twells.  Philadelphia,  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore, 
Kennett  &  Dudlev,  Cincinnati, 
oct  6    tf     WALTKRBAILEK&  Co. .Dorchester, Mass. 


HERRING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  FIRE  AND  BURG- 
LAR PROOF  SAFES,  with  Hail's  Patent  Powder 
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We  have  just  published  a  valuable    Book,  contaiulng 

TWENTY  ILLUSTEATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

GUNNING,     FISHING,     AND     HUNTING, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre  table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  gum,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

T  WE  NTT -FIVE     CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
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pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 

Oornoi  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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WILLIAM  M.  THACKERAY. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  the  popular  novelist,  satirist  and 
lecturer,  now  on  a  second  visit  to  this  country,  where  he  is  as  highly 
appreciated  as  in  his  native  land,  is  from  the  pencil  of  Lawrence, 
and  is  considered  by  his  friends  as  one  of  the  best  extant.  In 
personal  appearance,  Mr.  Thackeray  is  quite  a  marked  man.  He 
might  not  be  taken  at  the  first  glance  by  a  stranger  for  a  literary 
man,  though  no  one  can  mistake  the  intellectual  character  of  his 
face.  Hj  has,  however,  little  the  air  of  a  mere  bookworm  and 
waster  of  the  midnight  oil.  He  is  tall,  robust  and  strongly  built, 
and  has  the  resolute  and  self-possessed  air  and  bearing  of  a  man 
who  has  seen  mu?h  of  the  world  and  mingled  largely  in  society. 
Mr.  Thackeray  belongs  to  a  highly  respectable  family  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Vork,  and  is  of  pure  Saxon  descent.  He  was  born  in  Cal- 
cutta, where  his  father  had  an  employment  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service.  To  this 
circumstance,  perhaps,  we  can 
trace  the  glimpses  of  East 
Indian  society  and  manners 
incidentally  introduced  in  the 
"  Newcomes."  He  was  edu- 
cated, first  at  the  Charter 
House,  and  afterwards  at 
Cambridge.  On  attaining  his 
majority,  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  a  handsome  for- 
tune, which  he  employed  lib- 
erally, travelling  extensively 
on  the  continent,  and  making 
himself  familiar  with  the  men 
and  things  of  many  climes. 
Like  Hazlitt,  he  had  from  an 
early  age  a  warm  inclination 
for  art,  though  we  are  not 
aware  that  ho  ever  pursued  it 
as  a  profession,  or  exhibited 
that  proficiency  which  Hazlitt 
manifested,  and  which  would 
have  placed  the  brilliant  Eng- 
lish essayist  in  the  first  rank 
of  English  painters,  had  he 
bo  chosen.  Still  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's artistic  abilities  are  by 
no  means  slight.  The  picto- 
rial illustrations  with 
which  he  has  embellished 
some  of  his  works,  show  that 
he  has  a  correct  eye,  a  facile 
touch,  and  withal  can  ex- 
press the  ludicrous  and  comic 
in  form  as  well  aa  language. 
The  art-experience  of  Clive 
Newcome  could  not  have 
been  written  by  one  who  had 
not  studied  art  practically  as 
well  as  theoretically,  and  hud 
mingled  much  with  English 
and  continental  artists.  The 
portraits  of  '  Smee,  R.  A." 
and  "  J.  J.,"  are  something 
more  than  types  of  classes  of 
artists — they  have  the  individ- 
uality of  actual  likenesses. 
We  are  not  aware  what  cir- 
cumstances induced  Thack- 
eray to  abandon  art  for  liter- 
ature, or  at  what  period  be 
first  began  to  write  and  pu>> 
lish  essays  and  sketches.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  "  Peregrina- 
tions of  Thomas  Tryatall," 
in  Campbell's  London  New 
Monthly,  it  must  have  been 
somewhere  about  thirty  years 
since.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Maginn,  when  that 
talented  but  eccentric  and 
unfortunate  writer  was  the 
Magnus  Apollo  of  Frazer's 
Magazine,  and  in  that  spicy 
and  audacious  periodical  some 
of  Thackeray  s  early  essays 
appeared.     He  also  wrote  tor 


the  Times  and  other  journals.  His  early  efforts  evince  the  keen 
observation,  the  worldly  shrewdness,  the  rich  humor,  the  mordant 
sarcasm  of  his  later  writings,  but  they  did  not  suffice  to  make  him 
a  name.  It  was  reserved  lor  the  publication  of  "  Vanity  Fair," 
to  give  him  fame  and  position.  That  work  at  once  obtained  uni- 
versal popularity  both  in  England  and  this  country.  In  the  light 
of  that  work,  his  previous  efforts  rose  from  obscurity,  and  the 
public  read  with  avidity  and  delight  productions  of  which  they 
would  have  remained  ignorant  but  for  "  Vanity  Fair."  The  great 
"  Hoggarty  Diamond"  new  set,  proved  to  be  a  gem  of  the  first 
water.  The  contributions  of  Thackeray  to  "  Punch  "  were  among 
the  most  valuable  and  popular  published  in  that  thesaurus  of  wit, 
hnmor,  satire  and  sense.  The  "  Snob  "  papers  showed  that  the 
line  of  English  satirists  was  not  extinct.  The  servility  to  rank, 
wealth  and  fashion,  which  disgraces  the  middle  classes  of  English 


WILLIAM    M.    THACKERAY. 


society,  was  never  more  boldly,  more  humorously  or  more  thor- 
oughly exposed  and  ridiculed.  The  "Yellow  Plush  Papers" 
alone  (published  originally  in  Frazcr,  we  believe,)  are  worthy  to 
make  the  reputation  of  a  writer.  Neither  these  nor  any  of  Thack- 
eray's humorous  productions  are  without  a  moral  or  a  purpose. 
With  all  their  fun,  gaycty  and  sarcasm,  they  suggest  food  for  re- 
flection. The  "  Snob  Papers,"  and  the  "Yellow  Plush  Papers," 
have  the  air  of  being  easily  and  rapidly  written.  They  will  live 
in  spite  of  their  carelessness — but  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  Pendennis," 
and  the  "  Newcomes,"  works  of  high  art,  are  as  imperishable  as 
"  Tom  Jones,"  or  "  Peregrine  Pickle."  They  mirror  as  tru- 
ly the  age  in  which  they  are  written,  they  are  as  genuine  in  their 
portraiture,  as  true  to  human  naturj,  as  those  works  of  the  past 
century.  No  one  has  perhaps  encountered  Becky  Sharpe,  for 
Thackeray's  genius  is  creative  aa  well  as  imitative,  but  cvorv  one 

has  shuddered,  in  reading  her 
career,  at  the  conviction  that 
her  character  violated  no  law 
of    probability  —  that     there 
were  such  women  in  existence, 
though    no  artist  had   before 
typified    and   painted    them. 
Major    Pendennis,     distinct, 
tangible,   audible,   visible   as 
lie  is — who  has  not  noted  the 
selfishness  and  servility,  gloss- 
ed   with    fashionable    lustre, 
that    makes    up    his    being? 
"  Vanity  Fair  "  is    a   perfect 
portrait  gallery  from   a  mas- 
tcr  hand.      "  Pendennis  "    is 
full  of  similar  forcible   char- 
acter-painting.     The  "  New- 
comes  "  is  perhaps  a  yet  more 
finished  performance.     As  we 
recall  it,  the  characters  rise  up 
before   us  with   the  vividness 
of  persons  we   have  actually 
known  and   associated  with. 
There   is   nothing    phantom 
like      in     their    appearance. 
They   are    flesh    and   blood. 
The  colonel,  Clive,  the  broth 
ers      Hobson,      the      odions 
Barnes,  Highgate,  Lord  Kew, 
the   old    countess,   the  Cam 
paigner,    Rosy — it     is     diffi- 
cult to   realize   that  they  are 
purely  ideal  creations.      Into 
each  and  all  of  them  genius 
has   breathed    the   breath   ot 
life.     Perhaps  the  most  felic- 
itously drawn  character  is  the 
Visconnt  de  Florae.  Hitherto 
all  English  attempts  at  delin- 
eating Frenchmen  —  without 
an  exception — have  been  fail- 
ures.   Smart  English  authors 
have  given  us  very  clever  car- 
icatures.   Thackeray  has  giv- 
en us   an  authentic   portrait. 
Balzac  was   no   truer  in   his 
most  elaborate  and  subtle  de- 
lineations than  Thackeray  in 
this   single    character.      The 
tastes,  the  habits,  the  style  of 
thought  and  expression  of  the 
Frenchman   are    true.      The 
changes  produced   in  him  by 
expatriation  and  exposure  to 
the  influences  of  English  so- 
ciety are    admirably  drawn. 
Florae    Is    delicious — we   re- 
gard him    as   a  chef-d'auvrt. 
Thackeray  has  been  charged 
with    discouraging    views  ot 
human    nature  —  with    repre- 
senting   the    world   as   worse 
than  it  is  ;  hut  we   must  re- 
member he  is  a  satirist,  that 
he   selects  objects   of  attack, 
and  that  he  does  not  profess 
that  any  one  of  bit  novels  is 
a  microcosm. 
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[Written  tor  Bilious  Pictorial.] 

»HX  fIS€ 

OR, — 

RARBARIGO    THE    STRl.VtER, 

A  TALE  OF  MILAN  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  A3EB. 
nr  AisTi.N  c  dDrdick. 

[CONTINUED. | 

CHAPTER   X.— [coNTixi.-KD.] 

The  marqaia  withdrew  his  sword  and   started   back,  and  with  a 
urse  the  count  came  upon  him  ;  but  the  latter  was  no  long- 
er calm.     A  sense  of  intense  beat  pervaded  his  whole  system,  and 
after  striking  a  few  wild  blows  his  strength  began  to  fail  him. 

"  Hold  now  !"  cried  Francesco,  "  or  my  sword  shall  find  your 
heart  next  time  I" 

"  'Twould  only  he  my  heart  for  your  head,  villain  !"  gasped  the 
count,  letting  the  point  of  his  weapon  fall. 

At  this  moment,  just  us   the  marqaia  was  upon  the  point  of 
wiping  hi3  sword,  the  inner  door   of  the   apartment  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  dozen  soldiers  rushed  in  with  their  swords  drawn. 
ize  him  I"  cried  the  captain  of  the  guard. 

"  Ha !  treachery  I"  uttered  the  marquis,  springing  back  toward 
tho  corner  nearest  to  him,  and  raising  his  sword. 

'■  I  knew  it  I"  cried  l'ietro,  whose  heavy  sword  waa  in  his  hand, 
at  the  same  time  taking  a  station  close  to  his  master. 

"  Will  you  stand  by  me,  l'ietro  1" 

"  Till  death,"  was  all  that  the  faithful  fellow  could  reply,  for  on 
the  next  moment  the  soldiers  were  upon  them. 

"  Take  them  both  if  they  resist,"  ordered  the  captain  ;  and 
having  thus  spoken  he  raised  the  count  up  and  assisted  him  from 
the  room. 

l'ietro  bad  watched  anxiously  to  see  if  any  more  soldiers  were 
coming,  but  there  were  not.  Probably  these  twelve  men  had  been 
deemed  all  sufficient  to  make  such  a  capture. 

Now  before  we  are  accused  of  exaggeration,  let  us  look  at  these 
two  parties.  There  were  the  marquis  and  his  man,  probably  the 
the  best  swordsmen  in  Milan.  l'ietro,  though  young,  had  been  a 
teacher  of  the  art,  and  some  of  his  master's  most  useful  lessons 
he  had  taught  him.  They  had  an  advantageous  position,  with 
their  hacks  secure,  and  they  fought  for  their  lives.  The  twelve 
soldiers  were  all  stout  men,  but  they  were  only  common  guards- 
men. Of  the  sword  they  knew  only  the  ordinary  strokes  and 
thrusts,  and  in  matters  of  conflict,  they  had  always  placed  their 
i  lence  in  numbers  rather  than  skill. 

The  marquis  felt  the  strength  of  a  full  dozen  strong  men  with- 
in him,  for  this  picec  of  treachery  started  him.  l'ietro  felt  him- 
self a  very  lion.  His  rage  was  dreadful  but  he  was  not  blind. 
With  the  first  stroke  of  his  heavy  sword  he  cleft  the  skull  of  the 
man  nearest  to  him  in  two  equal  parts;  and  at  tho  same  mo- 
ment the  marquis  passed  his  sword  directly  through  the  heart 
of  the  second.  With  his  hair  fairly  starting  on  end,  Pietro  now 
leaped  forward,  and  at  two  successive  strokes  two  men  fell.  In- 
stinctively the  soldiers  moved  back,  but  the  movement  was  fatal, 
for  they  were  followed  up  with  death.  With  a  glance  that  never 
failed  them,  both  the  master  and  man  parried  every  blow  aimed 
at  them,  and  at  the  same  time  their  own  blows  were  sure  death. 

Pietro  now  moved  carefully  around  to  the  inner  door,  for  he 
feared  that  some  one  of  the  soldiers  might  make  his  escaps  and 
alarm  the  rest  of  the  palace  guard.  Anil  it  was  well  that  he 
made  the  movement  as  he  did,  for  in  a  moment  more  a  man 
rushed  for  the  door,  but  he  only  ran  upon  the  point  of  Pietro's 
sword,  and  when  he  fell  he  had  a  fatal  aperture  clean  through  his 
bosom. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  only  four  of  the  twelve  were 
left,  that  those  four  should  be  terror-stricken ;  and  they  might 
have  been  spared  had  not  they  commenced  to  yell  with  all  their 
might  for  help. 

"  By  the  mass,  my  master,  this  wont  do,"  cried  Pietro,  at  the 
same  timo  shutting  up  ono  mouth  by  splitting  the  head  a-top  of  it. 
"  We  shall  have  the  whole  guard  upon  us  in  a  mom  mu  more." 

But  the  cries  for  help  were  not  long  continued.  Ere  the 
moon  could  have  gone  tho  track  of  a  minute  on  its  silent  course 
these  soldiers  were  as  pale  and  silent  as  she.  Pietro  saw  that  the 
inner  door  could  be  bolted  on  his  side,  and  he  did  so  at  once — 
and  he  was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  hardly  had  he  thrown  the 
bolt  when  the  door  was  tried,  and  the  voice  of  Monctti  was  heard 
upon  the  other  sido. 

"  Now  for  the  virtue  of  our  legs,"  whispered  Pietro,  as  he  sprang 
lightly  a  ross  tho  room. 

Tho  marquis  followed  him,  and  in  a  moment  more  they  were 
in  the  street.  No  one  was  stirring  save  themselves  at  this  ghost- 
ly hour,  for  cvon  the  sentinols  seemed  to  be  asleep,  and  without 
molestation  or  hindrance  they  made  their  way  swiftly  along  the 
dark  and  deserted  streets.  They  flew  on  with  all  their  speed,  for 
well  did  the  marquis  know  that  a  terrible  danger  was  yet  hanging 
over  both  him  and  Julia ;  and  each  moment  was  to  him  now  as 
an  hour  of  dearest  life. 


CHAPTKR   XI. 

ON    TUB     TRAIL     W.MS. 

It  was  Landi  Monetti  who  tried  the  inner  door,  and  after  push- 
ing and  hallooing  for  some  moments,  he  took  his  way  around  to 
the  other  entrance,  and  to  gain  this  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  into 
the  court.  But  he  reached  the  room  at  length,  and  as  he  opened 
the  door  and  looked  in,  he  stood  for  a  moment  like  one  petrified. 


He  counted  the  prostrate  forms  before  him,  and  there  were  twelve 
of"  them.     One,  which  lay  near  the  inner  door,  he  saw  move.     He 
started  forward  and  grasped  the  man  by  the  arm. 
"  What  ho,  Torri !     Can  you  speak  1" 

The  soldier  opemd  his  eyes,  and  painfully  raised  his  hands  to 
his  lips,  hut  he  could  not  speak.  Monctti  understood  the  sign 
and  with  quick  movements  he  unbolted  the  inner  door  and  bur- 
nt d  out.  When  he  returned,  he  brought  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a 
cup.  Again  he  raised  Torri's  head,  and  having  poured  out  a  cup 
of  the  wine  held  it  to  the  man's  lips,  it  was  quickly  swallowed, 
and  a  sign  was  made  for  more.  Under  the  influence  of  the  wine, 
the  soldier  began  to  revive,  and  he  could  soon  give  utterance  to 
articulate  sounds. 

"  Can  you  answer  me  now  '."  asked  tho  captain. 
"  Y.s,"  replkd  the  poor  fellow,  in  a  husky,  rattling  whisper. 
"  Then  what  docs  all  this  mean  1" 

"  They  were  two  giants,  captain — two  tigers.     Santa  Marie  1" 
"  But  they  did  not  all  this  alone  ?" 

"  All — all,  captain.  They  are  devils — their  eyes  were  all  afire  ! 
They  cut  ns  down  like  babies." 

"  (Jreat  Father  of  wonders  !"  ejaculated  the  astounded  captain, 
casting  his  eyes  first   upward,  and  then   around   upon  the  gory 
corses  about  him.     "  But  where  are  they  now  t" 
"  Gone.     I  was  the  last  one  to  fall." 
"  But  gone  where  •" 

"  I  don't  know.     I  waa  down  before  they  wert." 
"  But  they  were  wounded  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — 0  !  my  side,  my  side,  captain  !    It  ia  burning. 
They  were  all  bloody,  but  they  did  not — Oh  1  oil — oh — oh  !" 
"  Can't  you  speak  ?     Didn't  you  get  a  blow  at  them  ?" 
The  soldier  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  up  into  his  commander's 
face,  but  only  a  few  low,  deep  groans  escaped  from  his  lips. 
"  Speak,  Torri.     Do  you  want  more  wine  '." 
The  man's  gaze  faltered  and  his  eyes  lost  their  lustre.    A  dark- 
er shade  passed  over  his  face,  and  his  Jowcr  jaw  fell.     His  soul 
had  gone. 

When  Monctti  was  sure  his  companion  was  dead,  he  let  his 
head  down  upon  the  floor,  and  then  went  around  among  the  oth- 
ers. He  waded,  almost,  in  thick  gore,  and  his  heart  beat  fearful- 
ly at  the  scene  thus  presented  to  his  gaze.  They  were  all  dead — 
all — anil  with  a  fainting,  sickening  sensation  ho  turned  away  from 
the  place. 

In  a  spacious,  airy  chamber  lay  the  Count  of  Monza.  He  was 
upon  a  high  bed,  and  his  eyes  were  hoodwinked  to  keep  them 
from  the  strong  light  which  the  physicians  needed  to  enable  them 
to  examine  his  wound.  There  were  two  physicians,  and  they 
were  both  well  versed  in  all  the  anatomical  lore  of  the  times. 
Thev  had  probed  the  wound,  and  from  the  direction  their  instru- 
ments took  in  following  the  sword-cut,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  patient,  they  were  satisfied  that  with  proper  care  he  would 
recover.  It  was  a  miracle,  they  said,  but  they  were  yet  6ure. 
They  had  just  got  the  wound  cleansed  and  bound  up,  and  the 
bandage  removed  from  the  eyes,  when  Monctti  entered. 

"  Ah,  good  captain,"  the  count  said,  as  the  former  approached 
the  bed,   "1  am  not  dead  yet.     Is  the  marquis  taken  alive  J" 
"  No,  signor  count." 

"  I'm  sorry,  for  I  meant  to  have  seen  him  humbled.  But  never 
mind,  he  is  beyond  the  power  of — " 

"  Stop,  signor,"  interrupted  the  captain,  "  you  mistake.  The 
marquis  and  his  man  arc  both  clear,  and  my  twelve  men  are  dead 
— every  one  of  them  !" 

"  How  I"  cried  iyoredano,  starting  to  his  elbow. 
But  tho  physicians  started  forward,  and  laid  him  back  upon  his 
pillow. 

"  My  good  count,"  spoke  one  of  them,  "  you  must  not  do  so. 
Another  movement  like  that  may  kill  you.  We  know  not  what 
tender,  subtle  member  may  be  cut  half  off,  nor  what  sensitive  ves- 
sel may  be  partly  perforated.  Be  quiet  if  you  would  live — at 
least  until  your  system  can  be  healed.  Captain,  you  should  not 
have  done  this  thing.  You  should  have  known  better  than  to 
come  in  with  such  exciting  news.  Ix;t  the  rest  be  till  some  other 
time." 

"  No,  no,"  urged  the  count.  "  Let  me  hear  the  whole  now.  I 
will  be  calm.  But  I  shall  surely  die  if  I  am  left  in  suspense.  I 
will  be  calm.     How  was  it.  Monetti  ?" 

The  captain  looked  first  upon  the  physicians,  and  as  they  made 
no  objections,  ho  went  on  to  tell  the  strange  story. 

"  You  had  a  very  devil  to  fight  with,  signor  count,"  he  said, 
"  for  he  and  his  man  have  slain  the  whole  twelve  of  our  guard. 
They  did  it  alone,  for  one  of  my  men  lived  long  enough  to  tell 
me  the  story.  I  thought  at  first  that  they  must  have  had  help  ; 
but  it  was  not  so.  Every  man  they  slew,  and  then  made  their  es- 
cape, having  taken  the  precaution  to  lock  the  inner  door.  I  went 
there  expecting,  of  course,  to  find  my  prisoners  safe.  Why — had 
an  angel  told  me  what  I  should  find,  I  should  have  given  him 
not  an  instant's  thought  of  credit.  When  I  came  to  bring  you 
away,  I  looked  upon  our  prisoners  as — " 

"  Stop  1"  vehemently  uttered  the  connt.  "  I  understand  it  all. 
You  need  tell  me  no  more.  You  have  seen  the  order  from  the 
duke.  Take  a  score  of  men  and  hasten  to  the  Hotel  di  San  Pa- 
olo. The  marquis  will  be  there — he  cannot  yet  have  had  time  to 
get  off  with  the  maiden.  But  should  you  not  find  him,  you  will 
be  aure  to  find  Donna  Julia,  and  of  course  you  will  bring  her  and 
her  female  attendant  here.  But  find  Delia  Torre  if  you  can. 
If  he  has  been  to  the  hotel,  and  left  again,  lay  upon  his  track  at 
once.  A  thousand  pistoles  to  the  man  who  finds  him.  If  they 
are  not  both  together,  aecure  the  maiden — and  then — " 

"  I  understand,"  said  Monctti,  as  the  count  stopped  speaking, 
from  exhaustion.  "  Say  no  more,  but  rest  you  in  quiet  while  I 
go  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  duke.     If  tho  marquis  ia  In  this 


city  he  shall  be  secured  ;  and  I  will  sec  that  no  one  leaves  the 
city  before  morning.  Rest  assured,  now ;  I  am  off"  at  once.  The 
physicians  will  remain  with  you  through  the  night." 

As  the  captain  thus  spoke,  he  hurried  away  from  the  apart- 
ment. His  first  movement  was  to  send  messengers  to  the  dif- 
ferent gates  of  the  city,  commanding  the  guard,  in  the  name  of 
the  governor,  to  allow  no  one  whom  they  did  not  well  know,  to 
leave  the  city  until  further  orders.  Next  he  called  up  the  por- 
ters and  scavengers,  and  bade  them  remove  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  soldiers  to  the  chapel,  and  cleanse  the  room  where  they  now 
lay.  All  this  took  but  a  few  moments,  and  as  soon  as  this  was 
done,  Monetti  called  a  score  of  his  men  and  started  for  the  Hotel 
di  San  Paolo. 

It  was  near  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  guard  reached 
the  hotel,  and  the  captain  at  once  called  up  the  host,  of  whom  ho 
inquired  for  the  marquis.  The  room  was  pointed  out,  and  taking 
six  men  with  him,  the  captain  went  up.  He  tried  the  door,  but  it 
was  locked.  He  called  out  for  admittance  in  the  name  of  the 
governor,  but  he  received  no  answer. 

"  Then  the  door  must  come  down,"  ho  said,  addressing  the 
host. 

But  the  publican  liked  not  the  plan  of  such  destruction,  and  he 
said  he  might  find  a  key  that  would  fit  it. 

"  But  is  there  not  a  bolt  beside  the  key-lock  1" 
"  One — but  if  we  can  find  a  key,  the  bolt  may  be  bent." 
The  host  went  away,  and  ere  long  he  returned  with  a  bnnch  of 
keys  and  one  of  them  was  soon  found  to  lit  the  door.  It  was  un- 
locked and  thrown  open,  no  other  bolt  having  been  thrown.  But 
the  room  was  empty  of  life.  There  were  two  beds  in  it,  but  neith- 
er of  them  had  been  touched  during  the  night.  The  men  were  not 
only  gone,  but  their  luggage,  too. 

"  This  is  the  room  !"  uttered  the  captain,  significantly. 
"  Yes.     We  had  no  other." 

"  Then  lead  the  way  to  tho  chamber  of  the  females.  By  the 
mass,  we  must  secure  them,  and  then  make  search  for  the 
marquis." 

The  apartment  where  Julia  and  her  maid  had  been  lodged  was 
only  a  short  distance  further  on  in  the  same  corridor,  and  the 
door  was  quickly  reached.  Monctti  knocked,  but  received  no  an- 
swer. He  tried  the  door,  and  it  yielded.  He  entered  and  looked 
around.  The  bed  had  been  disarranged,  but  its  occupants  were 
not  there  now.  The  apartment  was  searched  all  through,  but  no 
females  were  to  be  found. 

"  By  the  holy  host,  signor  publican,"  uttered  Monetti,  in  no 
very  winning  mood,  "  this  is  strange.  They  must  be  in  some 
other  room." 

"  That  is  impossible,  captain,  for  I  have  the  key  to  every  room 
which  is  not  occupied.  They  have  certainly  taken  the  alarm  and 
fled." 

But  Monetti  was  not  so  easily  satisfied.  He  commenced  to 
search  the  premises,  and  had  made  the  host  unlock  the  sixth  door, 
when  one  of  his  men  came  running  up  to  inform  him  that  they 
had  found  the  marquis. 

"  Found  him  !"  cried  tho  captain,  turning  towards  the  messen- 
ger, and  catching  him  by  the  arm. 
"  Yes,  and  the  women,  too." 
"  Where  !" 

"  In  the  street — right  front  of  the  hotel.     Come  down  quick." 
Of  course,  Monetti  waited  to  hear  no  more,  bat  seizing  the 
lamp  from  the  hands  of  the  host  to  guide  him  in  his  hurry,  he 
called  upon  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  then  started  down  the 
broad  stairway. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A    CRCEI.    STROKE. 


When  Francesco  reached  his  hotel  after  having  made  his  es- 
cape from  the  Consiglio  palace,  he  hastened  at  once  to  Julia's 
room,  and  with  only  a  simple  knock  he  threw  open  the  door  and 
entered.  He  found  both  the  girls  up,  for  so  frightful  had  been 
the  maiden's  dreams  that  she  dared  not  sleep.  Julia  uttered  a 
quick,  wild  cry  as  she  saw  her  lover  all  covered  with  blood,  but 
he  soon  assured  her  that  he  was  not  injured.  But  her  nerves  had 
received  a  shock  which  even  this  assurance  could  not  cure. 

"  O  I"  she  gasped,  as  she  lay  in  his  arms,  "  there  is  some  dread- 
ful danger  hanging  over  us  I" 

"  Yes,  love,  there  is  danger,  and  we  must  flee  from  this  place 
as  quickly  as  possible.     Your  uncle  will  give  us  shelter." 

"  My  uncle  Lombardo  .'" 

"  Yes.     Will  he  not  >" 

"  O — yes.     He  loves  me  well." 

"  Then  we  must  hasten.  Up,  Julia.  Find  strength  for  one 
short  hour,  and  wo  may  be  safe.  On  with  your  things — make 
not  a  moment's  delay.     Moments  are  hours  of  life  to  us  now." 

"  I  will  be  strong,"  uttered  the  maiden,  starting  up. 

"  Then  wo  are  safe.  Help  her,  Lucctta.  Myself  and  Pietro 
will  be  ready  on  the  instant,  and  let  us  find  you  the  same." 

With  these  words  the  marquis  went  to  his  own  room,  and  hav- 
ing washed  his  face  and  hands  he  set  about  arranging  such  things 
as  he  had  to  carry  with  him.  They  were  but  few  and  Pietro 
took  them,  and  then  the  former  wont  again  to  the  chamber  of 
Julia.  All  was  ready  cro  long,  and  Francesco  led  the  way  down 
stairs  and  entered  the  street. 

The  dwelling  of  Signor  Alberto  Lombardo,  who  was  a  noble 
of  Verona,  and  a  brother  of  Julia'a  mother,  lay  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  the  hotel,  and  the  marquis  remembered  that  tho 
nearest  way  thither  from  the  hotel  was  by  a  narrow  passage  which 
ran  back  of  tho  hotel,  passing  by  an  arch  under  the  adjoining 
building,  and  then  opening  upon  the  broad  piazza  of  the  Guardia. 
So  into  this  passage  they  turned.     The  way  was  dark,  but  they 
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moved  safely  along,  for  the  pavement  was  even  and  the  passage 
straight.  But  fate  wis  against  them  in  this  instance;  for  when 
they  reached  the  end  of  the  arch,  near  the  piazza,  they  found  the 
way  stopped  by  a  huge  gate.  Francesco  tried  it,  but  it  could  not 
he  opened,  nor  could  it  be  moved. 

"  It's  no  use,"  slid  Pietro,  after  the  most  earnest  labors  had 
proved  fruitless.  "Tho  sooner  wo  turn  back  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us." 

Julia  spoke  not  a  word,  but  her  lover  could  feel  that  she  trem- 
bled violently. 

"Fear  not,"  he  urged.  "  We  will  hasten  back,  and  the  main 
street  is  surely  open.  Come — courage,  love.  All  is  not  yet  lost. 
Bear  up  yet  a  little  while  and  wo  will  be  safe." 

Pietro  took  the  lead  back,  and  the  marquis  followed,  support- 
ing Julia  by  the  arm.  They  reached  the  street  upon  which  their 
hotel  stood  once  more,  and  Pietro  was  ju9t  upon  the  point  of 
turning  to  ask  his  master  which  way  he  should  turn,  when  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  beams  of  a  lantern  close  by  the  porch 
of  the  building. 

" — s — st!"  he  uttered,  in  a  low  tone.  "There  is  some  one 
here.     Be  careful — " 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  Here  men — here'  a  party!"  cried  a  voice  close  by 
Pietro'l  side,  at  this  moment. 

The  marquis  started  forward  at  the  sound,  and  in  a  moment 
more  he  saw  a  dozen  man  coming  towards  him,  and  the  light 
from  as  many  lanterns  flashed  in  his  face. 

"  Kun  up  and  tell  the  captain  we've  found  them,"  cried  ono  of 
the  soldiers. 

The  marquii  heard  the  order,  and  ho  knew  that  Monetti  was 
at  hand. 

•  rer  our  retreat,  Pietro,"  ordered  Francesco,  in  low,  distinct 
tones.  "  I  will  hasten  on  with  Julia,  and  bo  with  you,  if  they 
come  too  strong.    Follow  us,  Lucetta.    Now — God  help  us !" 

With  this  ejaculation  the  m  irquis  caught  Julia  up  in  his  arms 
and  hurried  on,  while  Lucetta  kept  close  by  his  side.  All  his 
power  of  body  was  concentrated  now,  and  he  bore  the  firm, 
weighty  form  of  his  betrothed  as  though  she  had  been  a  child.  On 
he  flew  at  a  swift  speed,  and  he  could  hear  Pietro's  footfall  closo 
behind  him. 

"By  the  mass,"  cried  the  faithful  serving-man,  "we  shall  give 
them  the  slip  yet.  Bear  up,  my  master.  They  have  started  in 
pursuit,  but  we  may  clear  them." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  two  of  the  pursuers  were  close  at  hand, 
and  Pietro  turned.  His  sword  was  in  his  hand,  and  by  a  dex- 
terous movement  he  allowed  the  leading  man  to  rush  full  upon  its 
point.  It  was  withdrawn  on  the  instant — just  In  time  to  receive 
the  second. 

"  Surrender  !"  cried  the  latter,  as  his  companion  reeled  and  fell. 

The  only  answer  he  received  was  a  blow  upon  the  top  of  the 
head  that  settled  him  upon  the  pavement.  Again  Pietro  hurried 
on,  and  when  he  caught  up  with  his  master  he  had  turned  into  tho 
broad  piazza  upon  which  stood  Lombardo's  palace.  The  building 
was  ahead — the  marquis  could  see  it — and  hope  was  yet  with  him. 
Vet  ho  could  hear  tho  tramp  of  the  pursuers,  and  he  knew  they 
were  close  at  hand. 

"  On !  on  !"  cried  Pietro. 

Francesco  strained  every  nerve.  The  gate  was  reached — a 
guard  was  there. 

"  Open  !"  uttered  the  marquis.  "  Open  to  Julia  Visconti  and 
the  Marquii  of  Lodi !" 

The  guard  started  as  he  heard  those  well-known  names,  and  in 
a  moment  more  the  gate  was  opened.  Up  to  the  broad  marble 
court  the  marquis  made  his  way,  and  into  the  open  hall — and  horc 
he  stopped  and  laid  his  burden  down.  His  strength  was  nearly 
gone,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  not  have  borne  the  maiden  a 
dozen  yards  further. 

At  that  moment  the  clash  of  arms  was  heard  in  the  court.  The 
marquis  looked  out  and  saw  Pietro  engaged  with  a  dozen  soldiers. 
Without  stopping  to  think  of  his  present  exhausted  state,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  started  out ;  but  he  knew  not  how  faint  he  was  un- 
til he  was  brought  to  the  test.  To  be  sure  he  handled  his  sword 
bravely,  and  for  a  time  defended  himself,  but  ere  long  his  weapon 
was  knocked  from  his  grasp,  and  on  the  next  moment  he  was 
seized  by  four  stout  men,  and  securely  bound.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, almost,  Pietro  received  a  blow  from  behind  that  felled  him 
to  the  earth. 

As  soon  as  this  was  done,  Monetti  rushed  into  the  hall,  where  a 
a  large  hanging  lamp  was  burning,  and  whero  he  found  Donna 
Julia  just  rising  to  a  sitting  posture. 

"  Ah — the  lady  of  Visconti,  if  I  mistake  not,"  said  the  captain, 
doffing  his  plumed  cap. 

Julia  gazed  up  with  a  startled  look,  and  an  agonizing  cry  broke 
from  her  lips.     She  had  a  faint  idea  of  having  heard  the  rattle  of 
arms  aud  the  shout  of  the  conflict.    A  moment  she  gazed  around 
and  then  she  turned  instinctively  to  Lucetta. 

"  Is  he  gone  V  she  gasped. 

**  Who  ?"  the  maid  returned,  clinging  closely  to  her  mistress. 

"  The  marquis." 

"  Ho  is  not  here  now,"  Lucetta  whispered,  trembling  with 
apprehension. 

"  Allow  me,  signora,  to  inform  you  that  you  are  now  under  my 
protection,"  said  Monetti,  stepping  nearer. 

"  Your  protection,  sir,"  said  the  maiden,  seeming  not  to  com- 
prehend what  the  man  meant. 

"  Ay,  signora.  I  am  ordered  by  the  Count  of  Monza  to  bring 
you  to  him." 

"  The  count — Marco  Lorcdano  ?     To  carry  me — " 
"  So  he  orders.    I  am  ready  to  escort  you." 
"  But  the  marquis — where  is  he  V 
"  Tou  will  see  him  no  more." 


'*  No  more  I     See  him — no — more!    Not  sco — him — again  I" 

"  No,  signora.     He  is  dead  to  yon." 

"  Dead,  say  you  ?     And  you  will  now  take  me  to  the  count  !" 

"  Yes — you  will  go  at  once." 

The  maiden  arose  to  her  feet,  and  for  a  few  moments  she  gazed 
steadily  into  the  man's  face.  Gradually  the  fire  of  her  dark  eye 
grew  brighter,  and  the  veins  upon  her  pure  white  brow  began  to 
swell  and  grow  dark.  Suddenly  she  saw  blood  upon  the  hand  of 
the  messenger,  and  in  a  shrieking  tone  she  uttered  : 

"  Ha!  there's  blood  upon  your  hand  1    Whose  is  it  ?  Is  it  his  ?" 

Stung  by  a  demon's  auger  in  memory  of  what  the  marquis  had 
done,  the  captain  instantly  replied  : 

"  Ay — it  is  his — right  fresh  from  his  heart !" 

A  single  instant  Julia  gazed  upon  those  bloody  hands,  and  then 
she  hrokc  into  a  wild,  loud  laugh. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  You  think  your  mission  is  fulfilled  !  You  im- 
agine I  am  tom  from  the  bosom  of  him  I  love  !  You  feel  sure 
the  Count  of  Monza  has  won  me  I  Ha  !  how  fatally  are  ye  all 
deceived.  No  power  can  separate  me  from  my  love.  None! 
none !  none  !  I  am  thine,  Francesco,  in  death  as  in  life  ! — and 
thus  be  our  vows  complete  I" 

As  she  spoke  she  snatched  a  dagger  from  tho  folds  of  her 
dress— one  which  she  had  worn  concealed  then — and  cro  any  ono 
could  prevent  tho  movement,  she  had  plunged  the  glittering  point 
into  her  own  bosom  !  Lucetta  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  and  started 
forward  ;  but  she  was  too  late  to  stop  the  blow  ;  yet  she  snatched 
the  dagger  and  cast  it  down,  and  in  a  moment  more  Julia  sank 
senseless  upon  tho  floor.     The  purple   tide  of  life  was   rushing 


"  What  is  all  this  V  he  gasped,  in  a  quick,  hoarse  whisper. 
"  Who  has  done  this  I     Tell  me  !  tell  me  !" 

"  'Two*  her  own  hand,  signer,"  answered  Monetti. 

"  Her  own  hand  ?     But  the  cause  '" 

The  captain  went  on  and  told  the  story  just  as  ho  knew  it.  He 
told  how  the  marquis  and  Julia  had  eloped — how  the  duke  had 
sent  Lorcdano  after  them.  He  told  of  the  duel,  and  its  result — 
and  then  of  his  being  sent  to  arrest  the  parties.  Also  how  he 
had  followed  them  thither — how  the  marquis  had  been  taken — 
how  he  had  asked  the  maid  n  to  accompany  him — and  how  she 
had  stabbed  herself, 

"  Then  the  marquis  is  not  harmed  I" 

"  No,  siguor." 

"  Then  go  and  report  to  the  governor,  but  stay  here  no  longer. 
I  will  look  to  the  maiden." 

The  captain  did  not  dare  to  disobey  tho  noble,  and  without 
another  word  he  left  the  hall,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  he  had 
called  his  men  together,  and  started  to  follow  those  who  had  gono 
before  with  the  prisoner. 

Lomhardo  picked  Julia  up  in  his  arms,  and  bidding  Lucetta  to 
follow  him,  he  bore  her  to  a  spacious  chamber,  where  he  placed 
her  on  a  bed  ;  and  having  directed  the  maid  how  to  staunch  the 
wound,  he  hurried  away  for  n  physician.  He  did  not  yet  know 
what  a  lie  Monetti  had  told  to  the  maiden  concerning  the  death  of 
her  lover,  ere  she  struck  that  cruel  blow. 


MONETTI    RAISING   THE   WOUNDED   MAIDEN. 

from  the  wound,  but  she  seemed  to  have  fallen  more  from  pre- 
vious faintness  than  from  the  effects  of  the  self-inflicted  blow. 

Monetti  sprang  forward  and  pushed  Lucetta  aside,  and  while 
tho  latter  stood  with  her  face  covered  by  her  hands,  weeping  loud- 
ly, he  kneeled  down  and  raised  Julia's  head  from  the  floor. 

[SEE  ENGRAVING  ] 

While  all  this  was  going  on  within,  the  mnrquis  had  been 
marched  off  towards  the  Consiglio  palace,  and  search  had  been 
made  for  Piotro,  but  without  effect.  Several  of  the  men  had  seen 
him  fall,  and  they  supposed  him  dead — or,  at  least,  safe  for  the 
present ;  but  yet  they  could  not  find  him  now.  Search  was  made 
up  and  down  the  street  and  about  the  piazza,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. No  Pietro  could  be  found  ;  nor  could  the  sword  of  the 
captured  marquis  be  found,  either.  Some  of  the  men  also  saw- 
that  fall,  but  it  was  gone  now  ;  so  the  soldiers  gave  up  the  search 
and  waited  for  tho  coming  of  their  captain. 

In  the  meantime  Julia  had  been  raised  to  a  chair,  and  the  of- 
ficer was  just  calling  upon  Lucetta  to  come  and  stop  the  flow  of 
blood,  when  one  of  the  great  doors  of  the  hall  was  thrown  open, 
and  Signor  Alberto  Lomhardo  strode  into  the  hall.  He  was  a 
stout  man,  firm  and  well-built,  and  in  the  middle  age  of  life.  He 
had  been  called  by  the  guard  whom  wo  first  found  at  the  gate, 
and  had  not  heard  any  of  the  noise  which  had  been  made  in  the 
court. 

"  Where  is  my  niece  V  he  asked,  as  he  came  up. 

Monetti  was  fear-struck  at  first,  but  he  remembered  that  ho  act- 
ed under  orders  fiom  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  his  confidence  re- 
turned. But  before  he  could  mako  any  reply,  tho  noble's  eyo  rest- 
ed upon  the  marble  face  of  Julia,  and  he  recognized  it  at  once. 
With  a  quick  cry  he  darted  towards  the  spot  and  dashed  the 
captain  aside. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

INTERVIEWS. 

The  Duke  of  Milan  was  in  his  library,  walking 
to  and  fro  with  quick,  nervous  strides,  while  his 
wife  sat  in  u  chair  by  the  small  table  which  occu- 
pied tho  centre  of  the  room.  It  was  about  a  week 
after  the  events  we  have  just  recorded,  and  of 
course  the  whole  of  the  strange  affair  at  Verona 
was  now  well  known.  The  duke  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  the  duel  and  its  results  remain  a 
secret,  but  that  was  impossible.  The  whole  was 
known,  and  various  were  the  ideas  expressed.  Yet 
only  one  general  sentiment  prevailed  with  regard 
to  the  marquis.  He  had  bhown  himself  a  brave 
man,  and  people  loved  him  for  it ;  but  those  who 
frequented  the  ducal  court  dared  not  express  their 
feelings  boldly,  for  it  was  known  that  Visconti 
hated  the  noble  youth.  Yet  men  who  hated  Fran- 
cesco with  the  rest  of  the  house  of  Delia  Torre, 
now  respected  him  for  the  amazing  prowess  he  had 
shown.  But  they  know  not  where  the  marquii 
was.  Only  the  duke  knew,  of  all  the  nobles  in 
Milan,  where  Francesco  lodged.  Some  said  ho 
was  dead — some  said  he  was  in  prison — and  some 
that  he  was  safe  in  Austria. 

The  duke  continued  pacing  up  and  down  the 
apartment  for  some  time,  and  when  he  stopped,  it 
was  in  front  of  his  wife. 

"  Signora,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  heavy  tone,  "  you 
should  consider  yourself  fortunate  that  your  child 
was  not  killed." 

"  I  do,  my  lord — indeed  I  do,"  replied  the  duch- 
ess, earnestly.  "  But  surely  you  will  not  make 
this  a  reason  why  she  should  now  be  sacrificed." 

"  It  is  no  sacrifice.  You  have  had  a  trial  of 
your  plan,  and  you  see  how  it  has  worked.  Now 
I  will  try  mine." 

"  My  plan,  my  lord  i     How  mean  you  ?" 
"  You  ullowtd  your   child    to    elope  with   the 
marquis." 

"  And  that  you  call  my  plan  '(" 
"  I  do,  most  assuredly." 

"  I  own  it,  signor — I  own  it.  But  you  must  own  the  sad  catas- 
trophe in  which  it  ended  as  your  own.  Had  you  let  the  matter 
gone  as  I  would  have  had  it,  the  marquis  would  now  have  been 
beyond  your  dominions,  and  our  daughter  would  have  been  hap- 
py. No,  no,  my  lord — that  part  of  the  plan  was  not  mine.  It 
was  not  mine  to  send  the  avenger  upon  their  track." 

"  You  mistake,  signora,"  said  the  duke,  with  frigid  dignity. 
"  You  took  your  own  course,  and  if  your  plan  did  not  succeed, 
'twas  because  of  its  repugnance.  And  if  the  Duke  of  Milan  felt 
it  his  duty  to  interfere  in  the  affair,  then  you  were  at  fault  for  hav- 
ing concocted  a  plan  in  which  such  interference  became  necessary. 
You  must  remember  that  your  husband  is  simply  Barnabas  Vis- 
conti. The  Duke  of  Milan  is  an  independent  being.  'Twas  the 
duke  who  sent  to  arrest  the  fugitives.  But  you  sec  it  all ;  and 
now  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  am  in  earnest.  A  wise  God  has 
preserved  both  these  people  for  my  purpose.  The  count  and  Ju- 
lia are  bound  by  strange  ties  now,  and  they  must  bo  wedded.  As 
soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  come  to  Milan,  they  shall  be 
made  man  and  wife." 

"  And  Francesco  ?"  murmured  the  duchess. 
"  Why  would  you  know  of  his  affairs  1" 
"  Because  I  love  him." 
"  Then  love  him  no  more,  for  he — " 
"  Ho — what  >     Speak  on,  Visconti." 
"  Never  mind  now." 

"  But  I  must  know  now.     He  is  in  your  power." 
"Not  wholly." 

"But  you  have  the  power  if  you  will.  1.11  me  what  Is  to 
become  of  him." 

"  If  you  must  know — but  beware  !     The  marquis  dies  !" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUES.] 
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BRUNN,  AND   THE    FORTRESS    OF   SPIELBERG. 


SCENES  IN  THE  EASTERN  HEMISPHERE. 

We  present  our  readers  on  this   and   the  following   page  with 
a  series  of  faithful  views  of  remarkable  places  in   the   old   world, 
engraved  in  a  style  of  great  elegance.     "  No  pent  up   Utica   con- 
tracts our  powers,"  and  we  feel  at  liberty  to  range  over  the  world 
in  quest  of  subjects,  knowing  well  that  our  travelled   readers   will 
thank  us  for  reviving  their  reminiscences  of  interesting  places  they 
have  visited,  while  those  who  perhaps  never  think  of  going  abroad 
are  glad  to  see  the  wonders  of    the  world  brought   before   their 
eyes,  without  the  trouble,  danger  and   expense  of  transatlantic 
travel.     The  first  picture  of  this  set  shows  us  a  general   view  of 
the  city  of  Brunn,  a  fortified  place  of  the   Austrian   empire,   the 
capital  of  the  governments  of  Moravia  and   Silesia,  and  situated 
on  a  declivity  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarza   and  Zwittawa, 
70  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Vienna,  116  miles  S.  W.   of   Prague,  and 
connected  with  both  cities  by  a  railroad.    It  contains  about  45,000 
inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics.     It  is  quite 
a  picturesque  old  place,  as  our  engraving  shows.     In    the    fore- 
ground we  see  the  decaying  statue  of  some  old  bishop   or  saint, 
and  a  crumbling  bridge  crossing  the  narrow   stream,  with   loaded 
wagons  passing  into  the  plain  beyond.     Beyond  the  profile  of  the 
city,  with  its  half  oriental  spires  and   domes,  we  behold   an    emi- 
nence, crowned  by  a  massive  pile   of   buildings.     That  eminence 
is  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  erected  for  the   defence   of  the  place, 
but  converted  into  a  state  prison,  where  some  of  the  noblest  spir- 
its of  the  age,  including  Silvio  Pellico,  the  author  of  "  My   Pris- 
ons," have  languished,  the  victims   of  political   despotism — men 
guilty  of  the  deadly  sin  of  cherishing  liberal  ideas.     The  streets  in 
Brunn  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  they  are  well-paved  and  light- 
ed.   Among  its  many  fine  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  St.  Jacob's, 
and  several  other  fine  churches,   the   landhaus,  the   barracks,   the 
city  hall,  the  theatre,  and  several  princely  palaces.     There   are   a 
large  park  and  a  public  garden,  well  laid   out  and   planted  with 
trees,  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  containing  a  statue   of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I.     Brunn  is  the  scat  for  the   chief   military  and 
legal  courts  and  authorities  for  Moravia  and  Austrian   Silvia  ;  of 
a  bishop's  see,  and  a  Protestant  consistory.     Like   nearly  all    the 
cities  of  Germany  it  has  ample  provisions  for  education.     It  has 
a  philosophical  institute,  theological,  diocesan,  and  normal  schools, 
a  royal  gymnasium,  provincial,  agricultural  and    historical   socie- 
ties, a  museum,  botanic  garden  and  public.     Here  also  is  a   pro- 
vincial bank,  with  a  large  capital.     Its   manufactures  of  woolen 
goods  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  Austrian  dominions.     Cotton 
goods,  silk,  glass,  soap,  tobacco  and   machinery   are    also   exten- 
sively manufactured  here.     Its  tanneries  and  leather  factories  are 
very  important.     It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  between  Bohe- 
mia and  Austria,  and  the  countries  north  and  east   of  the   Carpa- 
thian  mountaitu.     It   is   connected   by   railroads   with   Vienna, 
Breslau,  Prague  and  Pesth.  The  condition  and  character  of  some 
of  its  buildings  attest  the  antiquity  of  the   city.     Its   citadel  was 
blockaded  by  the  Hungarians  in  947,  and  the  town  itself  besieged 
by  the  Swedes  in  1645,  and  the  Prussians  in  1742.     It   has  often 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  as  often  risen  from  its  ashes.     In  1550 
the  plague  swept  off  4000  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  memory  of 
this  scourge  and  of  the  victims  is  perpetuated  by  a  column  erected 
in  the  great  square.     In  December,    1805,  Napoleon   established 
his  head  quarters  here,  previous  to  his  brilliant  victory  of  Auster- 
litz,  and  in  1800  the  chief  defences   of   Fort   Spielberg  were  de- 
stroyed bv  the  French.     Spielberg  and  Silvio   Pellico  are  names 
henceforth  inseparable.     But  for  the  captivity  of  Pellico,  the  rock 
of  Moravia  would  have  remained  what  in  reality  it  is,  a  dark  and 
severe  state  prison  ;  but,  after  all,  like  other  establishments  of  the 
tame  kind,  the  Mie  Prigione  (my  prisons)  suddenly  drew   it   from 
its  obscurity  and  gave  it  a  European  renown.     Still,  if  we  are   in 
quest  of  details  respecting  this  celebrated  fortress,  in  which  Silvio 
Pellico  was  confined  for  eight  years  and  a  half,  we  must  look   to 
obtain  them  from  his  pages.     The  author  of  Mie  Prigione  is  dark 
in  his  descriptions ;  as  he  sketches  a  portrait  in  a  few  strokes   of 
the  pencil, — and  this  portrait  is  not  the  less  deeply  graven   in  the 
memory, — so  he  devotes  but  a  few  lines  to  informing  us  that   this 
prison  was  his  dwelling,  and  came  near  being  his  tomb.    External 
objects  do  not  occupy  a  soul  so  lofty  and  elevated  as  that   of  Pel- 
lico ;  all  his  thoughts  soar  beyond  the  walls  of  his  prison,  towards 
that  invisible  world,  that  world  of  pure  souls,  the   home  now  of 
that  noble  spirit,  who,  by  his  patience  in  misfortune,  has  richly  de- 
served the  happiness  of  the  just.     We  must,  therefore,  supply  the 
voluntary  gap  iu  Pellico'i  immortal  little   work.     Few  travellers 


have  visited  Spicl'iorg,  for  the  Austrian  government  rarely  grants 
them  permission  to  do  so,  and  those  who  obtain  the  necessary  au- 
thority do  not  always  make  up  their  minds, — particularly  if  they 
are  Germans,  and  in  any  way  connected  with  Austria, — to  reveal 
to  the  public  what  they  have  seen.  We  have,  therefore,  been  for- 
tunate in  discovering  a  description  of  Spielberg,  written  by  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Remaclc,  inspector  of  prisons  in  France,  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoires  de  I'Academie  du  Gard,  and  translated  into 
German  in  the  Conversatioru-Blatt.  The  governor  of  the  fortress 
could  not  conceal  the  astonishment  he  felt  in  the  permission 
granted  to  a  Frenchman  to  visit  these  dreadful  dungeons,  though 
that  Frenchman  was  entrusted  with  an  official  mission.  The  for- 
tress is  situated  on  a  hill  about  800  feet  in  height.  The  ordinary 
prisoners  arc  criminals  of  the  arch  duchy  of  Austria,  Moravia  and 
Bohemia,  whose  term  of  incarceration  is  more  than  ten  years. 
The  customary  road  by  which  the  prison  is  reached,  is  from  the 
city  side.  At  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  from  the  first  gate  is  found 
a  guard-house,  which  furnisiies  sentinels  for  the  mountains  ;  then 
an  enclosure  of  palisades  and  a  second  guard  house.  By  a  steep 
ascent,  you  reach  a  stairway  with  a  door  at  either  extremity;  and 
having  mounted  the  last  step,  you  are  in  front  of  the  prison,  with 
a  rampart  on  the  right  and  left,  a  post  and  the  director's  quar- 
ters. The  prison  contains  individuals  of  both  sexes.  When  M. 
Remade  visited  it,  it  contained  375  individuals,  distributed 
through  six  quarters,  each  composed  of  ten  cells  of  unequal  size. 
Besides  this  there  are  buildings  devoted  to  hospitals,  store  houses 
and  work-shops.  The  traveller  measured  one  of  the  smallest 
cells,  similar  to  that  in  which  Silvio  Pellico  was  confined,  before 
he  was  placed  with  Maroncelli,  and  found  it  about  12  by  18  feet. 
The  furniture  was  as  follows  :  a  camp  bed,  with  a   woolen  cover- 


ing, a  straw  mattress,  a  few   shelves   at  the  foot   of    the  bed,  a 
pitcher,  and  a  wooden  basin.     The  window,  about  six  feet  from 
the  floor,  was  guarded  by  strong  iron  bars.     Since  it  was  decided 
to  warm  the  dungeon  during  half  the  year,  the  cells  have  each  re- 
ceived a  stove.     It  is  to  Silvio  Pellico  and  the  profound  sympathy 
the  recital  of  his  sufferings  caused  throughout   Europe,   that  the 
present  prisoners  of  Spielberg  owe  the  amelioration  ot  their  con- 
dition.    We  know  how  very  small  was  the  portion  of   the  nour- 
ishment allotted  daily  to  each  prisoner  at  the  period   of   the  cap- 
tivity and  the  protracted  sufferings  of  the  author  of  Hie  Prigione.. 
During  the   first  year  Pellico  suffered  all   the   torments  of  hun- 
ger.    Poor  Oroboni,  with  his  frail  and  delicale  organization,  fell 
u  victim  to  it.     If  the  food  meted  out  with  such  parsimony  had 
only  been  eatable — but  its  very  smell  excited  disgust.     Among 
other  things  was  a  preparation  which  the  Germans  call  brenne- 
suppe,  consisting  of  flour  and  lard  fried.    "It  was  nauseous,"  says 
Maroncelli,  the  companion  of  Silvio  Pellico.     At  Spielberg  they 
made  a  large  pot-full  of  this  every  six  months,  and  every  morn- 
ing took  out  the  necessary  quantity.      This  wretched  trash  was 
afterwards  thinned  with  boiling  water.     Maroncelli  tells  us  that 
his  friend  could  not  swallow  this  mixture.   He  put  aside  the  slices 
of  rye  bread  which  swam  in  it  and  kept  them  for  his  dinner,  after 
drying  them  in  the  sun.     Since  the  time  of  Pellico  and  Maron- 
celli, the  alimentary  diet  of  the  prison  of  Spielberg  is  said  to  have 
been  improved.     The  prisoners  now  receive  meat  on  Sunday  and 
vegetables  on  week  days,  and  their  allowance  of  bread  has  been 
increased  half  a  pound  daily.     But  alas  !  why  have  not  the  other 
prisons   of  the  Austrian    monarchy  had   their  Silvio   Pellicos  1 
These  measures  of  humanity  have  been  restricted  exclusively  to 
Spielberg.     "  In  most  of  the  prisons  of  Austria,"  says  M.  Rema- 
clc, "  I  have  seen  the  prisoners  dying  of  consumption  for  want  of 
sufficient  nourishment."     It  is  also  due  to  Silvio  Pellico  that  the 
penalty  of  carcere  durissimo  has  been  abolished.      There  were  for- 
merly at  Spielberg  two  categories  of  prisoners  ;  a  part  condemned 
to  the  carcere  durissimo,  and  the   others  to  the  carcere  duro.     The 
prisoners  of  the  first  class  were,  every  day,  at  the  close  of  labor, 
brought  back  to  the  horrible  dungeons  on  the  ground  floor.  There 
they  were  fastened,  by  means  of  a  ring  in  the  belt  they  wore  round 
their  bodies,  and  which  was  suspended  under  the   armpits,  to   a 
chain  of  iron  which  hung  from  a  bar  of  the  same  metal  keyed 
into   the  wall.      They  had   two   chains   on  their  feet ;  and  their 
hands  were  kept  apart  by  an  iron  bar.      How  could  they  close 
their  eyes  in  such  a  position  ?     If  they  murmured,  if  they  uttered 
a  cry,  the  jailor  thrust  into  their  mouths  a  pear-shaped  instrument 
filled  with  pepper,  which  insinuated  it  into  their  throats  through 
the  holes  with  which   it  was  pierced.      At  the  period  when  M. 
Remade  inspected  Spielberg,  there  were  still  two  prisoners  who 
had  been  subjected  to  this  mode  of  punishment,  one  for  twenty 
years,  the  other  for  eighteen.     One  of  them  was  completely  par- 
alyzed.    Those  condemned  to  "hard  imprisonment,    might  also 
be  fastened  to  the  dreadful  iron  chain  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
but  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  as  when  they  behaved  badly,  for 
instance.     This  is  what  the  head  jailor  explained  to  Silvio  Pelli- 
co, when  the  latter,  on  the  first  day  of  his  captivity  at  Spielberg, 
asked  the  object  of  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wall.   "  It  is  for  yon, 
sir,"  replied  Schiller,  "  if  you  are  troublesome.     If  you  are  reas- 
onable we  shall  be  satisfied  with  chaining  your  feet."    Schiller  did 
not  suspect  then  how  mild  and  gentle  a  prisoner  he  had  to  deal 
with.     But  ordinarily,  to  undergo  the  carcere  duro,  is,  to  use  the 
words  of  Silvio  Pellico,  "  to  perform  compulsory  labor,  to  wear 
irons  on  the  feet,  to  sleep  on  bare  planks  and  to  eat  detestable 
food."     The  manual  labor  of  the  prison  must  have  been  insipid 
to  men  like  Maroncelli  and  Silvio,  accustomed  to  an  intellectual 
life  ;  they  were  made  to  split  wood,  to  scrape  lint,  and  to  knit 
stockings.     The  minstrel  of  Francesca  dc  Rimini,  to  whom  books 
and  paper  were  refused,  condemned  to  produce  every  week  two 
pair  of  knit  stockings !     At  Japan,  ministers  and  courtiers  who 
have  fallen  into  disgrace  are  sent  to  an  island  where   they  are 
compelled  to  weave  stuffs  for  the  garments  of  the  sovereign ;  it 
is  true  that  this  happens  in  Japan.     The  carcere  durissimo  is  noth- 
ing when  compared  to  the  dungeons  which  bear  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.,  and  which  extend  in  the  depth  of  a  black, 
subtcrranejin  region  below  Maroncelli's  chamber.     A  triple  door 
defends  the  entrance,  and  yet  we  may  cite  the  names  of  prison- 
ers who  have  escaped  from  this  dungeon,  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
tive watch  and  ward  kept  up  night  and  day  in  the  fortress.     In 
the  night,  particularly,  there  is  nothing  but  patrols,  rounds,  march- 
ing and  counter-marching  of  sentinels,  and  visits  of  the  director 
and  keepers.     But  all  is  not  finished  :  below  these  caves  there  are 
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•then — co  seel 

till  l   --      We  find  at  Spielberg  oho* 
kftj-itr  tJt  tfap  muddlr*  ajt*  iarntftil    to 

■  ■i  liii  taliaai  I  nil  ■  i  i  ilirj-  t  Faacy  a  wooden  box  form- 
ed of  hage  posts  toad  together  with  ton  of  iron,  with  a  bole 
tofe  to  pan  tto  prorawaas.  which  tto  keeper* ,  famished  wit* 

week,  and  a  toga  one  open  to  to 
ot  ton*  etca  (to  liberty  of  modem 
!  were  thirrr-fonr  of  ttoae  boxes .  At  tto 
1  of  a  few  months  (to  jrrav^  iuid  re^v-d  to  v.- a.-  W-.t: 
rune  bad  BaVia  Pellioo  comma-tod.  at  I*  thai  aaaaM 
afire  during  the  best  rears  of  bis  fife,  ia  tto  fortress  we  tore  de- 
scribed «  The  oaettioa  is  still  asked.  At  tto  most  to  Mil  only 
to  reproached  with  toriaz  altered  mk  words  of  i 


Bon  u.  17a»,  at  Salaees,  in 

r  of  a 

Tana,  did  not  fail  to 


be   bad   ft*  a:  *l  asjfe 
tot  father,  at  ant  a  di- 


Daria*  ■ 


ad  him  »  tto 

tde 


tto  boy  made  in  Lyoat,  I 

aad  Italr  would  .'.»ve  aaaaaaai  aaa  pact  toa,  S  tie 
bad  obtained  at  Milan  tod  aot  recali- 
Gtorraad 

aaa  played  at  afl  tto  theatre*  of 

those  be  aaawaaaaai  aaaae   he  aaafJ  : 

Tan  is  the  aaaae  risapfearr  of 

The  saccess  of  this  tragedy 
ed  tto  aaaae  of  SQno  FdoVro  popular.  Courted  by  tto  hi 
society  of  Mlaa,  visaed  by  afl  aiiat.ni  of  diaiaetioa  who  tra  v- 
elled  'in  Italy,  Madame  de  Stael.  Byroa,  Broaghaau.  Seaaegct, 
a»r_  to  eoacejrcd  the  idea  of  a  it  rial's*,  a  joaraai,  the  "Coaefl. 
iator, '  •'  at  oaee  literary  and  aotoiral  The  object  of  the 
was,  it  waf  arid,  the  regeaeratioa  of  Italy  by  aasaaa  of  ' 
aad  ataeaee;  bat  the  Aaatriaa  yt maaiit  suppressed  tto 
at  tto  ead  of  a  year,  aad  to  roadaraars  were  head  for  trial.  At- 
reaaad  oa  tto  13th  af  October.  18*0,  at  feat  incarcerated  ia  tto 
prisoa  of  St.  Margaret,  at  Milan,  ttoa  aader  the  leads  of  Venice, 
aad  faaUy  eoademned  to  fifty  years  ia  haaa  a:  ■pariherg,  aarrie 
aaly  taauged  from  captivity  ia*  1890,  aa  the  very  day  wtoa  tto 
lanlariaa  of  Jaly  brake  oat  at  Paris.  It  was  ttoa  hit  work, 
"  My  Prawaa,"*  appeared.    That  wk 

them  a  geacioas  pardon,  as  Christ  aaraaara  those  who 
l  la  death.  It  was  arid  af  Saint  Lotus,  that  aa  king  erer 
Irirtae  to  a  creater  extent ;  it  awry  be  aaid  af  tto  priwarr 

of  Spielberg,  aa*  lew  Caaaatoat  hare  more  ?iljt  Earriad  aal  aai 

priaople  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.     Oaee  at  fiber: 

rio  Penxo  retired  to  ihe  citr  of  Tana,  aad  died  there  at  the 

r.—Tto  two  travellers  depicted  ia  tto  faarsjwaal  of 
engraving  are  i«|aTara«id  as  amadiag  ia  tto  beautiful 
garden  of  tto  Japanese  palace,  baih  by  Augusta*  II,  aad  situ 
aaed  oa  the  right  bank  of  tto  river  Elbe,  aear  the  Leapaic  gate- 
In  thii  edifice  are  fcaad  sixty  thoaaaad  apnriasrar  of  the  poree- 
toa  ware  of  Saxony, 
aaae  sealptarea,  aaawtg  whteh  ate  a  torso  of  Miaera,  a  lady  of 

a  faaa  paariagoat  wiae,  a  head  of  Xiobe,  a  library  coataiarag 

;  of  Albert  Oarer  on  the  'proporaont  of  ttoha- 

aody,  aad  aiararca  ToJaaae*  of  ptatiaiis  of  priaees  aad  pria- 

i  v  the  etieaieeath  eeatary.     Oue  of  the  two  trareliert  ex- 

saadt  kis  arm  ia  the  duvtioa  of  :'ae  qntv  of  tbe  right  kaak    1 1 

)  af  tto  aaeat  taailiags  af  Doaadea.     He 

i  to  point  oat  at  first  tto  oaawat-hoaae,  a 


eharch,  reaowaed  for  its  excellent  aratir ;  the  knag's  palace  aad 

hteh  aide  Croat  view  the  pala-e  of  tto  prince- 
ore-  the  Elbe,  1900  feet  kwg.  At  ha  exlieasity,  oa  tto  right 
kaak,  is  the  opeaiag  of  the  sqaare,  where  —alt  the  eqnesmaa 
atatar  of  AagastaalL,  umaiaili  I  of  toatatfiwl  rapper.  Thssit 
i a  the  new  town.  Beaiad  tto  bridge,  aa  pareerre  the  doaaeoftto 
eharch  of  Oar  Lady,  which  reaiaid  tto  besahs  of  Fiederiek  tto 
Great,  ia  1760.  Id  tiiit  charci  there  i#  aa  organ  with  6O00  pipes, 
tto  ■aariii of  Saherasaaa.     Tae  splendid  axasetua  of  patmv 
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are  nvt  kigk 

ate  it  from 
tarararr  of 


Oaa  af 


direction,  hat  to  liaflilia^i  are  aot  high  eaoagh  to  ■   aiaaght  ia  erery  ferat  of  beaaty, ; 

ase  masw»  of  architecture  wnki  separate  it  from  txsaaares  of  the  Eastera  asoaareto, 
.    Tto  whole  of  this  part  of  the  my  has  a  rharararr  of  i  cesarre  etoaabers ;  aad  the  bare  recital  of  the 
sedactiTe  to  the  artist ;  bat  Dreadea  is  aot  doackat  ia  articles  woald  wawaaaf  saore  spare  ttoa  I  eaa  gr*c    Uaaof 
eaaally  eharasiar     He  who  tot  oaee  seen  it  can  them,  of  ?o!d  enamelled,  representini:  the  oonrt  of  the  Great  Mo- 
forget  h,  nor  recall  it  wtrbotrt  regret.    Tto  most  attractive  gal,  has  oae  toadred  aad  tearrr  two  hgares,  aad  was  atade  at  a 
object  to  tlissVm  ia*lsaa  ii  ihi  piuan  L1"1".1      Prime  remarks  cost  of  &50.000.     Diamonds  that  would  pay  off  the  national  debt 
of  it,  in  his  "Travels  ia  Europe  aad  tto  East*:*'—" Tto  pktare  are  sparkhag  tore,  with  rabies,  eaaeralds  aad  aappaares,  aad  the 
eaatow  ■  iaaaad  awlhj  of  tolag  caaaaatcd  ■*■%  any  at  Pari  and  Saxoa  r  . .  .i.    •  vana,  soeptre  snd  crown,  »iuan  and  ooQars,  and 


Florence :  a  collection  that  •  .-Uialiy .  and 

or  t^j*.  li'.'j'.,rniatjf-'3  v*  lieu  rr'-^QTr.-i.  L.^-;  j'  -.* 
Itocatf,  to  gaa«  atrien  •..  attaint  nae  eaUery;  aai 
arhea  to  entered  hi  than  pt,  he  asked  perarisBsoa  as  a  aaaager  to 
visit  it,  us  if  the  laws  of  an  nad  a  rig-bt  vj  be  respected  when  the 
city  itaeif  w  at  has  feet.  Aad  wbea  Sspoboa  was  master  of 
Saxony,  to  did  aot  peraait  oae  of  ttoa;  saetares  to  be  taken  to 
Paris,  ihnafjb  at  iwhtod  ather  eaaVwiei  walhoal  tcaaaEa!  At  tto 
a  servant  stood  to  clean  oar  boots  before  we  were  allowed  to 
*     *     A  perfect  wilderness  of  beauty  opened  on  ns  as  we 

Baaaaaeal Maacaaa, aa DaeaaaB. has  asareetya  orral    •_  L-^.-:-^ 

Old  armor,  more  even  ttoa  ia  tto  Tower  of  London,  f»jJ«— ■««. 
of  the  chase  aad  tto  tournament,  aad  relics  of  days  long  goae  by, 
are  tore  arrayed,  togirea  fairer  view  of  the  manners  and  customs 

'  ;  •      -     :  "je-  :  -i:   »•         .   .    _•_ ,  '.,■:       ".      : 

curious  of  all  the  sipht*  of  Dresden  it  in  the  Green  Vaalw,  where 
the  treasures  of  the  Saxon  princes  are  preserved,  the 
hordes  of  ages,  said  to  be  the  '  richest  which  xdt  European 

Gold,  silver  aad 


tto  target*  aardoayx  that  is  known :  a  heap  of  praioas  i 
baablfii  for  asea  aad  w»atea  to  look  at,  bat  •m^.^Sm.  M 
foUy  of  saehsyaabeds  of  royal  aaagnifcrrw*  aad  power." 

.  roai  Genaaay  to  Africa  is  bat  a  < 
for  the  ha  agination,  thoagb  a  long  aad  weary  joaraey  ia 
Vet  here  we  are  at  the  foot  of  the  eauaeaee  oa  whteh  tto  tenra  is 

-    -    -      _      .  ;       .  -  .  ■.  •   ~       .  •   t 

around  oa  the  broad  oeeaa  that  extoads  to  meet  the  sky  ia  tto 

distance.  A  couple  of  negroes  recliair.g- 1:  the  foot  of  the  tret  in 
the  foregroaad  serres  to  locate  tto  spirited  aad  striking  seeee. 
Tto  feat  estaMiahaarais  of  Earopeaa  commerce  oa  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  were  foaaaVI  bi 

ataac  p  taaat  ftaai  Dasape  tod  ■■:<.  aatod  -^  awarsci  oa  the 
eoaat  whteh  extoads  south  from  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  Two 
afttosaaatothayaeramied  v  :        - :      -.-  at  aad  Lat. 

tie  D«rppe,  while  a  third  is  'taxied  Lirtle  Paris.  Tin  atofulaisa 
whteh  toil  upon  France,  a  short  tune  afterwards,  injured  the  ana- 
perity  of  these  rttitiliihairair  They  ceased  to  bt  viwted  bv  ships, 
v  •    ■  •      -    ■_■.,   ...  _.--_.      _..  ...       .    .     ....  .  .  :.--..: 

ivory  aad  pepper.    About  half  a  eeatary  afterwards,  ia  tto 

of  Joan  LL,  the  Portujaese  resolved  to 

beyond  the  Cape  de  Vends.    A  vessel  ■ 

the  Guli  of  Guinea  dariag  the  Esasy  season.     The  mahMhea  it  oe- 

eaafaata  breed d   at  to  a  an   ..   i*iala|,al    an  (to  -Ltncesof 

•  -■    - ■    •     '        '    ■  J    _"■::■-■    m  .  -:.  •■     . 

oattoXadof  Deeeather,  1405,  the  CTeof  St.  Thomas's  Dar,  an 
it-fc-       v.      -  n!  -  -■:     .-..•';■:  '1      •  .         •    •     ..'••.. 

•  ,  ■' 
Congo  aad  Angola  woe  explored,  tto  mot 
eeeapied,  aad,  about  1 579,  Sit  Paul  de 
Aasaatcao  de  Loaoda )  was  foaaeVed 
■mx  of  Angola,  and  of  all  the  : 
regioas  TV  seat  of  a  government  and  of  a ' 
treof  affairs  soath  of  the  equator,  k  soon  became  a  I 
place  ;  but  it  was  especia 
that  it  reached  a  traly  irasail  sill  htaj 
Bade  was  the  DriaciDal  element  at  at  'furtwne 
bitioa  of  this  traffic,  its  commeroe  has  been  redaced  to  t 
of  certain  products,  among  which  orebiUa,  a  species  ot 
moss  aaed  ia  dyeing,  occupies  the  principal  ptooe 
rare  m  tbe  bay.  and  there  is  oaly  here  and  there  a  a 
shop.  Eujns'have  usurped  the  place  of  the  splendid  nouses  baih 
a  m  vj-.  pahl  tto  aocto^iaaVzi  hi  real  Ij  ahtoiaed  >*irret*es  in 
........     -      . .,..     _..  .   .        .  '.   ,,    .....  ...        „ 


:  favorable  i 

ito  caajaatafato 


aJJCAm. 


ajrra— oar  tost  raa.ru  aat  shows  a  view  of  titis 
>  town,  the  capital  of  tbe  Pvoriace  of  Vatoscat,  i 
A  aa  f  i  trail ve  bay.    The  pictareaaae  windatUl  at  tto 

toracteristic  of  Spxnisb  scenerv, 
nae  of  oae  of  the  most  todkroas  adventures  of  Dob*' 

The  batidim;  on  the  bold  tall  that  rises  is  the  backgroa 
castle.    Ia  tto  ceatre  of  tto  psetare,  the  rity  daaaays  to 

esqae  archrtw-ture ;  wbile  here  aid  there  a  paha-tree  indicases  the 

fertUrty  of  hs  garden  soil.     Alicante. 

aacree,  which  might  be  readily  increased  if  there  went ' 

afeaaaaawaaaaBaawdfoatoaaaaaat     lis  ezp       -om 

ly  of  wiae,  almonds,  figs,  barilla,  olivet,  obr* 

wool,  silk  and  linen.     Sieamboat  fiara,  reoentlT  < 

aaet  it  with  Cadis,  Barcelona,   Port  ~ 

T^-  paaaaaaaai  a  atoat    ->jj 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THROUGH  THE  DARK.\KSS  1XTO  LIGHT. 


II  r     IMILT     %.     PAOg. 

When  the  moon  was  filling  nightly, 

In  the  filent  sky  of  May, 
Angels  came  in  starry  garment?, 

And  they  bore  my  child  away — 
Through  the  deeps  of  death's  dark  river, 

Where  their  shining  feet  went  down  | 
Where  the  moaning  waters  shiver 

'Mong  the  shadows  that  they  drown- 
But  the  feet  of  morning  met  him 

.lust  upon  the  other  side> 
And  the  darkness  of  the  Taller 

Drifted  downward  on  the  tide. 
For  the  angels  crowned  his  forehead 

With  the  triorv  up  above, 
And  the  Father  took  him  gently 

To  the  bosom  of  hi"  lore* 

Even  so  shall  all  be  gathered 

Safely  to  the  Father's  fold. 
When  the  circling  ages  falter, 

Aud  the  sands  of  time  are  told. 
Worlds  on  worlds,  like  sea-ward  waters, 

Then  shall  mingle  into  one, 
Burdened  with  an  endless  blessing, 

To  the  Father  and  the  Son. 


[Written  tor  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ARISTIDES  JINX. 

BT  FREDERICK  WARD  SAUNDERS. 

Mi  friend  Tompkins,  although,  in  other  respects,  an  excellent 
fine  fellow  and  good  company,  is,  nevertheless,  inordinately  fond 
and  ridiculously  proud  of  his  native  city :  a  sentiment  with  which 
I  should  not  dream  of  finding  fault,  did  he  restrict  his  admiration 
to  words  alone ;  but  lie  does  not.  I  would  willingly  admit,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  that  Boston  is  the  finest  city  in  the  world,  and 
that  every  good  thing  possessed  by  any  other  city,  is  merely  a 
poor  copy  of  a  Boston  improvement.  But  this  will  not  answer  ; 
words  do  not  suffice  him.  He  in'//  persist  every  time  I  come  to 
Boston,  no  matter  if  it  be  twice  a  week,  in  showing  me  over  the 
town,  as  if  I  were  an  entire  stranger. 

As  usual,  I  was  forced  to  undergo  the  infliction  when  at  Bos- 
ton, the  other  day.  Convoyed  by  Tompkins,  I  had  been  shown 
nearly  all  the  lions ;  had  manifested  a  great  deal  of  admiration — 
which  I  did  not  feel — for  the  custom  house  ;  frankly  admitted  that 
the  post-office  was  superior  to  the  one  at  New  York ;  expressed 
my  sincere  delight  that  Boston  was  blessed  with  such  a  really 
beautiful  park  ;  became  excessively  patriotic,  and  twaddled  of  the 
pilgrim  fathers  in  passing  the  State  House ;  and  was  about  giving 
rent  to  my  surprise  that  Bunker  Hill  Monument — the  upper  third 
of  which  we  could  just  sec,  looming  like  a  big  chimney  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  we  turned  into  Somerset  Street, — was  still  standing  in 
the  same  spot,  when  Tompkins,  starting  from  my  side  as  if  he 
had  been  shot  through  the  breeches  pocket  with  a  tailor's  bill,  ex- 
claimed, with  much  excitement  : 
"  By  Jove,  if  there  aint  Spink !" 

"  Where — where  ?"  I  asked,  nervously  clutching  hira  by  the 
arm,  and  gazing  in  all  directions  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  not 
that  I  had  ever  seen  or  even  heard  of  Spink  before,  but  the  tone 
and  manner  of  my  fiicnd  left  little  room  for  doubt  that  to  sec 
Spink  was  the  most  startling  and  extraordinary  sight  in  the  world. 
"There — there!  that's  him!  Don't  you  see  him!"  returned 
my  friend,  pointing  to  a  jolly,  round,  red-faced  little  man,  about 
five  feet  three  inches  short,  by  three  feet  five  inches  wide,  who  was 
rolling  along  toward  us  on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  way. 

"  How  are  you,  Tompkins  V  vociferated  Spink,  as  he  came  up 
with  us.  "Just  the  chap  I  wanted  to  see.  Tip  us  your  daddle — 
will  yer,  old  feller  '."  and  grasping  Tompkins's  outstretched  hand, 
he  shook  it  furiously. 

"  Mr.  Spink,  shall  I  make  you  acquainted  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
Jinx,  of  Pugwash  ?  Mr.  Jinx,  Mr.  Spink,"  Tompkins  went  on 
to  say,  as,  after  returning  Spink's  cordial  greeting,  he  turned  to 
where  I  stood,  surveying  the  pair  with  no  expression  of  counte- 
nance whatever  ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  my  expectations  having 
been  so  much  excited  by  Tompkins's  exclamation,  I  was  somewhat 
disappointed  at  the  result. 

"  Delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir,— extremely  so," 
remarked  Mr.  Spink,  grasping  my  hand,  which  he  wrung  with  the 
most  vigorous  good  will,  letting  it  go  by  degrees,  partially  relax- 
ing his  hold  for  a  moment,  then  clutching  at  it  again  and  again, 
as  if  reluctant  to  terminate  the  ecstatic  pleasure  he  experienced  in 
shaking  my  hand.  "  Always  happy  to  become  friends  with  the 
friends  of  my  friends,  he  !  he  !  he  1"  and  the  little  man  laughed 
and  chuckled  clear  down  to  the  tops  of  his  boots. 

I  returned  the  friendly  salutation  with  my  naturally  bland  and 
fascinating  smile,  bowing  with  graceful  dignity ;  then  feeling  it 
necessary  to  say  something,  I  assured  him,  in  a  confidential  tone, 
that  it  "  was  a  magnificent  day." 

"Charming — delightful!"  he  exclaimed,  with  enthusiasm,  as 
though  the  fact  had  but  just  dawned  upon  him  for  the  first  time. 
Then  sinking  his  voice,  and  assuming  a  serious,  even  melancholy 
air,  he  reciprocated  my  confidence  by  imparting  the  important  in- 
formation that  "  there  was  a  good  'cal  of  such  weather  in  the 
Injun  summer  season." 

■Whereupon,  as  a  well-bred  man,  and,  I  trust,  a  gentleman,  I 
manifested  the  polite  quantity  of  surprise  and  admiration;  although, 
as  Pugwash  is  somewhat  less  than  forty  miles  from  Boston,  it 


might  be  supposed  I  shottld  have  some  little  inkling  of  the  de- 
scription of  weather  usually  found  in  this  latitude. 

"But,  I  fay,  Tompkins,"  he  continued,  whirling  round  upon 
my  friend,  "  you  must  come  up  and  sec  us  tonight,  and  your 
t'rirml  Mr.  Jinx,  too.  Can't  hear  of  a  refusal.  You  know  where 
our  place  is  by  this  time,  I  should  think,  he  !  he  !  he ! — 210,  Lem- 
onade Row      So  come  along — will  you  !" 

I  was  about  to  interpose  some  ftebk-  objection,  but  was  cut  short 
by  Tompkins,  who  at  once  accepted  the  invitation  for  both. 
Whereupon  Spink,  with  an  apology  for  leaving  so  abruptly,  as  he 
was  in  a  hurry,  wished  us  good  morning,  and  waddled  off  before  I 
could  explain  to  my  friend  that  the  condition  of  my  wardrobe 
precluded  the  possibility  of  attending  a  party  on  that  evening. 

"  O  fudge  !  Never  mind  your  dress.  You  look  well  enough," 
returned  my  friend  ;  "  besides,  it's  not  a  party  at  all — only  a  fami- 
ly set-down,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  whist  or  so.  Fine  fellow,  that 
Spink,"  he  continued,  in  a  semi-soliloquy;  "very  much  of  a 
gentleman,  and  rich,  too,  Jinx,  m'  hoy, —  rich  as  a  rajah." 

This  simile  served  to  raise  Spink  very  materially  in  my  estima- 
tion;  for  though  I  make  considerable  noise  about  my  democratic 
principles,  and  spout  incessantly  of  the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  before  the  Pugwash  Mutual  Benefit  and 
Community  Kqualizing  Society,  I,  nevertheless,  am  quite  as  well 
pleased  to  be  noticed  by  and  invited  to  the  home  of  a  jolly  young 
Dives  as  you  are  yourself.  While  engaged  in  pondering  the  im- 
poitant  question  what  coat  I  should  wear  that  evening,  we  arrived 
at  the  door  of  the  lodgings  I  usually  infest  while  in  town,  where 
Tompkins,  promising  to  call  for  me  at  seven,  wished  me  a  jolly 
afternoon,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Having  completed  a  satisfactory  toilet,  I  sat  down  to  write,  and 
had  written  as  far  as  the  last  period,  when  seven  o'clock  and 
Tompkins  came  simultaneously. 

"  Well,  Jinx,  m'  boy,  all  ready,  eh  ?"  said  he,  in  his  lively  way, 
bursting  into  my  room,  and  a  loud  laugh  at  the  same  time.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  you  live  here  f  Why,  bless  my  heart,  there 
isn't  room  enough  to  swing  your  hat.  You,  doubtless,  have 
another  apartment  in  which  to  keep  your  tooth  brush  and  razor; 
you  can't  possibly  have  room  for  them  both  here .'  But,  come,  it's 
time  we  were  off;"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  ho  clattered 
down  stairs,  making  much  more  noise  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, with  the  inhuman  design,  I  more  than  half  believe,  of  com- 
pelling the  landlady  to  carpet  them.  However,  I  have  my  own 
opinion  as  to  his  success. 

I  followed  my  friend  at  a  slower  pace,  for  I  was  not  altogether 
pleased  with  his  remarks  concerning  my  apartments.  The  room, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  one  of  your  vast,  sounding,  echoing  rooms, 
where  you  can  fancy  a  ghost  in  every  corner ;  but  it  is  a  very 
comfortable  little  room,  for  all  that ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  is 
plenty  high  enough  to  stand  up  in,  and  there  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever of  bumping  your  head  where  the  roof  slopes  down ;  such  a 
catastrophe  could  only  result  from  sheer  carelessness.  As  for  the 
length  and  breadth,  why,  by  keeping  my  hat  and  trunk  underneath 
the  bed,  and  with  a  little  pains  to  place  the  chair  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  door  wont  strike  against  it  in  opening,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  room  ;  and  what,  I  should  like  to  know,  can  be 
more  convenient  for  writing  than  to  form  a  desk  by  piling  up 
books  on  the  bed  to  any  height  that  suits  you  best !  Then  by  invert- 
ing the  wash  bowl  on  the  floor  beside  you,  you  have  a  nice  lit- 
tle stand  for  your  ink-bottle,  all  of  which  arrangements  I  consider 
quite  nice  and  comfortable.  Things,  to  be  sure,  are  on  a  rather 
more  magnificent  scale  at  Pugwash  ;  but  one  cannot  expect  the 
same  luxuries  abroad,  in  a  vast  city,  that  one  has  at  home,  and 
although  I  must  overlook  it  in  Tompkins,  I  don't  thank  him  in 
the  least,  for  disparaging  my  "  apartments."  I've  half  a  mind  to 
tell  him  so.  Swing  my  hat,  indeed!  I  don't  want  to  swing  my 
hat.  What  upon  earth  can  a  man  want  to  swing  his  hat  for  in 
his  own  dormitory  '.  But  hold !  I  am  wandering  away  from  my 
subject. 

Overtaking  Tompkins,  we  turned  our  steps  toward  Lemonade 
Row,  and  conversing  carelessly  upon  indifferent  topics,  soon 
reached  the  residence  of  our  friend  Spink.  Ah  !  how  little  I 
thought,  as  we  mounted  those  five  Quincy  granite  steps,  and 
twitched  that  silver-plated  bell  knob,  how  big  was  that  three  story, 
swell  front,  brick  dwelling,  with  the  fate  of  Jinx  ;  even  when  ad- 
mitted within  the  portal,  and  standing  in  the  front  entry,  even 
when  I  deposited  my  hat  and  cane  on  the  hall  table,  and  gave  the 
hurried,  final  twist  to  my  ear  locks,  glancing  anxiously  at  my 
boots  the  while,  to  observe  whether  there  was  any  dust  on  them, 
and  at  the  breast  pocket  of  my  coat  to  make  sure  my  new,  eight 
shilling  white  linen  pocket  handkerchief  protruded  a  graceful  and 
fascinating  distance,  even  then,  I  say,  I  perceived  nothing  remark- 
able about  the  house.  Nay,  even  when  I  had  passed  that  sacred 
precinct,  the  parlor  door,  and  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Spink,  mo- 
ther of  our  friend  Spink,  to  his  eldest  sister,  Miss  Sarah  Spink, 
and  to  a  friend  of  the  family,  Major  George  Booth,  even  then  I 
considered  my  new  acquaintances  very  ordinary,  pleasant  sort  of 
people,  but  by  no  means  remarkable.  Ah  !  how  dull  and  slow  of 
comprehension  is  the  human  mind  !  Mrs.  Spink,  as  she  then  ap- 
peared to  me,  was  a  very  good  natured  old  lady,  who  liked  to 
hear  herself  talk,  and  tried  hard  to  seem  some  twenty  years  young- 
er than  she  really  was.  Miss  Sarah,  who  had  evidently  turned 
the  last  corner,  whatever  that  may  be,  was  unmistakably  literary, 
and  consequently — but  never  mind.  Major  Booth  impressed  me 
at  first  as  being  an  uncommonly  fine  looking  gentleman,  tall,  well 
formed,  with  immense  whiskers,  and  a  very  fascinating  address. 
How  little  I  thought  him  the  villain  he  afterwards  proved  himself 
to  be! 

We  conversed  pleasantly  a  few  minutes,  and  were  about  sitting 
down  to  a  game  of  whist,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Spink's 
youngest  sister,  Miss  Carol,  glided  into  the  room  with  the  step  of 


a  sylph.  How  can  I  ever  hope  to  describe  that  bewitching,  that 
enchanting  female  1  The  thing  is  impossible.  It  would  require 
blacker  ink  than  mine  to  give  the  faintest  idea  of  the  dark  luxu- 
riance of  her  hair,  the  jetty  sparkle  of  her  eyes,  and  whiter  paper 
than  this  I  am  now  spoiling,  to  describe  the  pearly  whiteness  of 
her  snowy  neck.  But  enough ;  the  most  prodigal  and  lavish  use 
of  Webster's  unabridged  would  miserably  fail  to  reproduce  her 
image. 

I  felt,  the  instant  she  entered  the  room,  that  a  crisis  had  arrived 
in  my  existence.  "  Jinx,"  muttered  I  to  myself,  "  behold,  yonr 
destiny  approaches.  The  being  before  you  is  destined  to  influence, 
either  for  happiness  or  misery,  the  whole  of  your  future  existence." 

How  I  comported  myself  during  the  introduction  which  followed 
I  have  not  the  least  knowledge,  into  such  a  maze  of  bewilderment 
was  I  plunged.  Neither  hav«  I  the  slightest  idea  how  it  cnnie  to 
pass  that  Mrs.  Spink  faced  Major  Booth,  and  Miss  Sarah  my 
friend  Tompkins,  at  the  whist  table,  leaving  the  lovely  Carol  and 
myself  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  sofa.  I  only  know  that  when  I, 
in  some  measure,  recovered  my  equanimity,  such  was  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  dramatis  persona- .  You  may  be  sure  I  wasted  none 
of  those  precious  moments.  Calling  into  requisition  my  unrival- 
led conversational  powers,  I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  create 
a  sensation,  and  if  I  may  judge  by  the  expression  of  Carol's  love- 
ly eyes,  which  she  ever  and  anon  raised  to  my  face  with  the  sweet- 
est and  most  confiding  air  imaginable,  I  was  more  than  ordina- 
rily brilliant  that  evening.  There  was  no  end  of  subjects  I  touched 
upon,  partly  to  amuse  her  and  partly  to  impress  her  with  my 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  acquaintance  with  fashionable  society. 
I  poured  into  her  ear  a  profusion  of  those  delightful  nothings 
which  pass  current  in  society  as  the  best  method  for  a  well  bred 
man  to  entertain  a  lady  of  refinement.  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  dif- 
ferent balls  we  might  anticipate  the  coming  winter,  about  Jennie 
Smith's  engagement  with  Tom  Whangs,  who  hasn't  a  copper  of 
his  own,  and  not  the  best  of  expectations,  about  the  people  at  Na- 
hant  the  past  season,  abont  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brick's  delightful  ser- 
mon at  the  Shark  Lane  church,  last  Sunday,  about  the  last  fash- 
ions and  the  next,  and  I  don't  know  what  beside,  when  the  game 
of  whist  being  brought  to  a  close,  the  conversation  became 
general. 

"  Suppose  you  favor  us  with  some  music,  Miss  Carol,"  sug- 
gested Tompkins. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  desire  it,"  replied  Miss  Carol,  sweetly,  at  the 
same  time  rising  from  her  seat  by  my  side. 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant,  to  accompany  her  to  the  piano, 
and  enjoy  the  blessed  privilege  of  turning  the  music  for  her,  but 
was  forestalled  by  Major  Booth,  who  rushed  to  her  side  as  though 
he  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  the  opportunity  for  a  year.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  ever  thought  Booth  good-looking,  now  that  I  ex- 
amined him  more  closely.  I  was  surprised  I  did  not  perceive  at 
first  what  a  gross  looking  fellow  ho  was.  Mies  Carol's  song  was 
perfectly  exquisite  ;  I  think  I  never  heard  music  to  compare  with 
it  before.  Tompkins  and  myself  were  loud  in  our  applause  and 
requests  for  a  repetition.  Gracefully  excusing  herself,  she  turned 
to  the  major : 

"  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  a  song  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  only  too  happy  to  gratify  you 
in  anything,"  and  the  intolent  fellow  smiled  and  grinned  in  her 
face  like  a  hyena.  I  detest  that  Booth.  What  a  hardened,  un- 
principled villain  he  must  be,  to  force  his  odious  attentions  upon 
that  peerless  young  creature !  I  am  convinced  nothing  but  her 
natural  sweetness  of  disposition  and  aversion  to  injure  the  feelings 
of  any  one,  even  that  low  Booth,  prevents  her  repelling  his  ad- 
vances with  the  scorn  and  contempt  he  merits. 

Miss  Carol  reluctantly,  as  was  sufficiently  evident  to  me,  played 
the  accompaniment ;  while  the  brute,  in  the  basest  of  base  voices, 
roared  out  a  song  concerning  the  queen  of  his  soul,  which,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember,  was  as  follows  : 

J"  Queen  of  my  soul,  whose  star-like  eyes  is  all  the  light  I  seek. 
Whose  voice,  in  sweetest  melody,  can  love  or  pardon  speak ; 
I  bow  me  to  thy  loved  control,  Mary.  Mary,  queen  of  my  sou) .' 
Mary,  Mar.  ,  quee— ee— ,  bright  quee-  ee—  <x    ee    en  awf  me 
soul— 1—1!'' 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  how  under  the  sun  any  of  the 
persons  present  could  make  up  a  face  to  applaud  the  major's  dis- 
gusting performance,  to  me  it  was  perfectly  execrable.  But  they  did, 
and  not  only  that,  insisted  upon  his  singing  again,  which  he  did, 
and  continued  to  do  all  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  confound 
him !  thereby  effectually  preventing  another  tete  a  teie  between 
Carol  and  myself.  The  fellow  absolutely  seemed  to  delight  in 
annoying  me.  His  abominable  songs,  the  easy  nonchalance  of  his 
manner,  and  his  affected  familiarity  with  Caiol,  whom  he  persisted 
in  calling  by  her  Christian  name,  as  though  he  were  her  brother, 
was  so  particularly  disagreeable  to  me,  that  I  felt  continually  the 
strongest  desire  to  assassinate  him. 

However,  the  evening  wore  away,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
us  to  depart,  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  have  cheerfully 
stayed  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years  ;  but  that  being  imprac- 
ticable, we  were  forced  to  take  our  leave  ;  not,  however,  without 
being  repeatedly  and  pressingly  urged  to  call  often,  and  unless  I 
deceive  myself  grossly,  Miss  Carol  was  particularly  earnest  in  her 
invitation  to  me  individually. 

But  ten  short  days  have  elapsed  since  my  first  interview  with 
that  adorable  creature,  and  in  that  time  I  have  called  upon  her 
five  separate  evenings.  I  can  perceive  that  she  takes  a  deep  and 
giowing,  though,  as  yet,  perhaps,  unconscious  interest  in  me.  I 
can  perceive  by  the  deepening  tinge  upon  her  cheek,  by  the  soft 
and  winning  glances  of  her  downcast  eyes,  that  my  coming  is 
looked  forward  lo  with  pleasurable  emotions.  But  that  never 
ending  Booth  is  continually  present  to  render  me  uncomfortable. 
I  should  think  the  fellow  would  be  ashamed  to  call  so  often  ;  but 
people  of  his  stamp  have  no  discretion — no  shame,  in  fact.     No 
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longsr  ago  than  last  evening,  he  established  himself  on  the  sofa 
by  the  side  of  that  dear  angel,  and  while  I  was  conversing  with 
Mrs.  Spink,  he  threw  his  arm  upon  the  back  of  the  sofa,  thereby 
almost  embracing  my  adored  Carol,  and  continued  for  a  long  time 
whispering  in  her-car.  How  must  she  have  felt,  poor  girl,  and  in 
my  presence,  too  !  How  I  longed  to  tell  her  that  I  thought  none 
the  worse  of  her  for  his  atrocious  behaviour !  I  think  no  event,  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  existence,  ever  excited  my  anger  to  such 
a  degree.  I  was  frantic  with  rage.  I  could  have  wrenched  his 
hideous  head  from  his  shoulders,— yea,  have  torn  out  his  vile 
heart,  consumed  it  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath,  and  scattered  the  ashes 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  !  Vet  I  didn't  do  it,— no  ;  with  a 
violent  effort  I  restrained  my  propensity,  and  why  ?  The  gentle 
Carol  shall  never  know  the  fearful  and  sanguinary  passions  that 
form  part  of  my  nature.  No  ;  outwardly,  I  will  be  the  unruffled, 
the  smiling,  the  placable  Jinx.  Never  shall  she  be  affrighted  and 
dismayed  by  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  fierce  whirlwind  of  jeal- 
ousy, the  terrific  tornado  of  wild  hatred  that  sweeps  with  blight- 
ing and  devastating  fury  through  my  tempestuous  interior.  Such 
fearful  knowledge  shall  be  forever  hidden  from  thy  dear  eyes,  be- 
loved Carol ! 

But  there  must  be  a  speedy  termination  to  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty ;  that  detestable  Booth  will  else  drive  me  to  the  commission 
of  some  terrible  deed.  Yes, — I  will  put  in  practice  the  plan  I 
formed  while  walking  the  seventh  time  through  Lemonade  How, 
this  forenoon.  Business  of  importance  calls  rae  to  Pugwash.  I 
could  transact  it  and  return  in  one  day ;  but  I  will  not.  I  will  stay 
a  week — a  whole  interminable  week.  The  long  interval  will  give 
time  for  the  love  I  am  convinced  Carol  feels  for  me  to  strengthen. 
Absence,  they  say,  inflames  strong  affection,  as  it  quenches  weak 
love.  Then,  upon  my  return,  I  will  fly  to  her  dear  presence, 
make  known  the  passion  that  consumes  me,  and  hear  from  her 
own  lips  the  words  that  seal  my  fate.  Am  I  over-sanguine  in  be- 
lieving she  will  accept  my  love  ?  If  Jinx  has  any  skill  in  reading 
tho  female  heart  (and  he  thinks  he  has),  then  will  the  result  be  as 
I  could  wish.  I  will  take  one  more  turn  through  Lemonade  Row, 
then,  hey  for  Pugwash ! 

By  the  way,  it  is  singular — very  singular — that,  until  my  pre- 
sent visit  to  Boston,  I  never  noticed  what  a  magnificent  street  that 
is  in  which  the  Spinks  reside.  Every  part  and  everything  in  the 
least  connected  with  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  when  one  examines 
it  closely.  The  very  flag  stones  of  the  walk  seem  better  adapted 
for  a  promenade  than  in  any  other  street.  The  gas  lights  arc 
much  brighter,  and  the  glass  lanterns  decidedly  cleaner  than  I  re- 
member to  have  ever  seen  them  elsewhere.  The  houses,  too,  have 
an  undefinable  air  of  comfort  and  joyousness  about  them  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe.  It  is  rather  odd,  too,  although 
Spink's  house  is  in  reality  not  a  particle  higher  or  larger  than  the 
adjoining  house,  yet,  for  some  reason,  it  seems  to  stand  out  from 
the  rest,  to  be  more  lofty  and  spacious.  Probably  it  is  better  built 
than  the  rest.  Apropos  of  the  Spinks,  it  speaks  rather  badly  for 
my  discernment  that  my  first  impressions  of  the  family  were  so 
widely  different  from  my  present  opinion.  That  Mrs.  Spink  is  a 
lovely  old  lady,  excessively  entertaining  and  good  tempered ; 
Miss  Sarah,  who  I  thought  slightingly  of  at  first,  is  an  estimable 
young  lady,  a  most  sensible  and  learned  person,  in  fact,  a  perfect 
walking  she  encyclopedia.  I  enjoy  her  society  amazingly.  And 
Miss  Carol — but  hold  !  I'll  not  write  another  word  until  the  week 
of  probation  is  passed,  and  I  have  declared  my  love  ;  then — then 
will  I  return,  and  triumphantly,  as  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
finish  this  page  of  my  diary. 

Heavens !  can  it  be  that  only  one  week  has  elapsed  since  I 
penned  the  concluding  word  of  the  last  paragraph  >  Only  last 
night  that  I  returned  from  Pugwash  ?  Through  what  have  I  not 
passed  since  then  ?  How  have  my  soaring  hopes  been  dashed  to 
earth  ?  I  am  writing  this  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  fare  of  a  wretch- 
ed eating-house,  whither  I  have  rushed  in  my  desperation,  with 
tie  forlorn  hope  of  calming  my  distracted  mind,  and  in  some 
measure  restoring  peace  to  my  perturbed  spirit  by  partaking  of  a 
broiled  steak  and  fried  onions.  But  I  feel  it  will  be  in  vain. 
Even  onions  fail  to  fill  the  aching  void  which  I  feel  in  my  thorax 
from  the  irretrievable  loss  of  my  lost  love — Carol  Spink.  But  I 
must  be  brief.  The  bill  of  fare  is  none  of  the  biggest,  anel  I  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  invest  capital  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

In  short,  then,  I  returned  from  Pugwash  ;  but  it  is  superfluous  to 
say  that — for  if  I  hadn't  returned,  how  could  I  be  here? — it  serves, 
however,  to  show  the  reader  in  what  a  state  of  agitation  my  mind 
is  in  at  present.  But  to  proceed.  I  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  last 
inward  train  from  Pugwash,  just  as  evening  was  closing  in.  With 
wildly  beating  heart,  and  the  most  glowing  anticipations,  I  drove 
at  once  to  Carol's  residence.  I  had  spent  the  whole  day  upon  my 
toilet,  and  left  Pugwash  in  a  costume  the  faultless  elegance  of 
which  was  beyond  all  praise.  Leaving  the  coach  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  in  order  to  have  time  to  collect  my  thoughts,  I  walked 
slowly  toward  the  door.  I  distinctly  remember  now,  now  that  it 
is  too  late,  that  I  stubbed  my  toe  as  I  ascended  the  steps,  and 
upon  attempting  to  ring  the  bell,  my  fingers  slipped  from  tho 
knob.  Bad  omens  both.  The  servant  who  admitted  me  grinned 
prodigiously  as  she  replied  affirmatively  to  my  inquiry  whether 
Miss  Carol  was  in.  Passing  into  the  parlor,  I  found  the  object  of 
my  affection  alone.  Taking  her  hand,  I  retained  it  within  my 
grasp.  She  made  but  one  slight  attempt  to  withdraw  it,  then 
allowed  it  to  remain  passive,  looking  inquiringly  at  me.  Now  or 
never,  thought  I,  and  glancing  hurriedly  around,  I  saw,  or  rather 
fancied,  we  were  alone.  The  folding  doors  between  the  two  par- 
lors were  indeed  partly  open,  but  I  thought  not  of  that.  Pros- 
trating myself  at  her  feet,  I  poured  forth  my  tale  of  love  with  all 
the  impassioned  eloquence  of  which  I  was  master.  She  made  one 
or  two  attempts  to  rise ;  but  I  detained  her,  thinking  it  only  maid- 


en coyness.  I  told  her  how  madly,  how  fervently  I  loved  her; 
hinted  at  some  dark  deed  if  she  refused  my  prayer,  and  wound  up 
with  a  declaration  that  I  would  never  rise  from  my  knees  until  she 
pronounced  the  words  that  were  to  make  me  ha] 

Imagine,  then,  my  horror,  when,  instead  of  the  gently  murmured 
yes,  she  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  which  was 
answered  by  a  louder  roar  from  the  back  parlor.  Glancing  in 
that  direction,  I  beheld  tho  folding  doors  thrown  open,  and  that 
detestable  old  Spink  woman,  her  blue  stocking,  old  maid  daugh- 
ter, and  Tompkins,  in  convulsions  of  laughter ;  while  that  ruffian 
Booth,  with  an  expression  of  fiendish  mirth,  struggling  with  sav- 
age ferocity,  walked  delioerately  to  where  I  was  still  kneeling,  and 
seizing  me  by  the  collar,  jerked  me  to  my  feet  as  though  I  had 
been  a  child  in  his  hands,  muttering  the  while  something  about 
the  door,  what,  I  did  not  understand.     I  was  as  one  in  a  dream. 

How  long  I  might  have  remained  in  such  a  ridiculous  position, 
I  can't  pretend  to  say,  perhaps  till  this  time,  had  not  Tompkins 
taken  me  by  the  arm  and  mare-hed  me  out  of  the  house.  It  was 
not  till  I  had  been  in  the  cool  night  air  some  little  time  that  I  re- 
covered my  consciousness,  and  with  it  my  temper.  Tompkins 
stood  leaning  against  the  wall  in  a  perfect  paroxysm.  Turning 
fiercely  upon  him,  I  demanded  an  explanation.  His  only  reply 
was  to  press  his  hands  upon  that  part  of  his  person  where  his  vest 
laps  over  with  the  waistband,  and  renew  his  cachinnation,  doub- 
ling himself  up  in  the  most  absurd  manner. 

"  By  Jove  !"  I  roared,  in  a  fury ;  "  this  is  some  of  your  work. 
You  shall  answer  for  it  at  the  sword's  point !  Do  not  think  to 
escape  giving  me  satisfaction  for  this  night's  work.  A  friend  will 
wait  upon  you  in  the  morning!" 

"  Don't — don't  make  a  bigger  ass  of  yourself  than  you  have 
already  done,"  he  gasped,  when  his  ridiculous  laughing  fit  had  in 
some  measure  subsided.  "  What  could  induce  you  to  be  such  a 
fool,  0  thou  rural  Jinx  ?  Didn't  you  know  that  Miss  Carol  had 
been  engaged  to  Major  Booth  more  than  two  years  1  And  don't 
you  know  it  was  only  night  before  last  they  were  married  f  And 
now,  wretched  libertine,  and  destroyer  of  family  happiness,  that 
you  arc,  you  can't  allow  poor  Booth  to  enjoy  three  short  days  of 
happy  honeymoon  in  peace  ;  but  you  must  come  and  make  love 
to  his  wife,  and  that,  too,  before  his  very  face.  0,  Jinx,  Jinx  !  1 
am  ashamed  of  you, — I  am,  indeed  !" 

I  stayed  to  hear  no  more,  but  rushed  with  the  speed  of  a  fugi- 
tive pickpocket  to  my  lodgings,  where,  for  more  than  an  hour,  I 
paced  my  room,  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  to  some  desperate 
deed  ;  but  not  being  able  to  think  of  anything  that  commended  it- 
self to  my  judgment,  I  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

I  could,  I  think,  have  survived  the  dreadful  disappointment  had 
it  been  kept  secret ;  but  it  has  not.  Not  a  single  acquaintance 
have  I  met  this  morning  but  begins  to  grin  the  moment  his 
eyes  rest  upon  me,  and  worse  than  all,  I  sec  the  whole  affair  de- 
scribed in  glowing  colors  in  one  of  the  morning  papers.  My 
name,  to  be  sure,  is  not  printed  in  full,  but  so  near  it  that  they 
might  as  well  have  written  Aristidcs  Jinx  at  once,  for  all  the 
world  will  know  it  is  ine. 

I  think  I  shall  return  to  Pugwash  to-morrow.  This  city  is  a 
wretchedly  vulgar  place.  I  scarcely  know  a  city  where  tho  great 
majority  of  the  people  arc  so  excessively  low-bred,  as  they  are  here. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  foregoing  history  has  been  writ- 
ten with  pain  and  humiliation.  Gladly  would  I  withhold  it  from 
the  public  eye,  but  duty  to  my  country  and  my  fcllow-mcn  should 
be,  as  it  is,  paramount  to  every  personal  consideration.  If  this, 
to  me,  harrowing  confession  shall  have  the  effect  to  teach  to  city 
gentlemen  caution  in  introducing  impressible  young  men  into 
families  containing  attractive  young  ladies  ;  to  engaged  damsels 
discretion  in  their  intercourse  with  susceptible  young  gentlemen ; 
to  young  gentlemen  themselves,  that  there  is  a  bare  possibility  a 
young  lady  may  treat  them  well, — nay,  even  kindly,  without  being 
absolutely  in  love  with  them  ;  but  above  and  beyond  all,  if  I, 
myself,  succeed  in  getting  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  fortius  arti- 
cle, then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  sorrows  of  the  heart-broken 
and  desolate  Jinx  be  fully  recompensed. 


FATAL  PEEP  IM'O  MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

Some  Germans  of  good  family,  on  a  recent  occasion,  had  toiled 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  after  resting  themselves  on 
that  sulphurous  bed,  they  descended  the  steep  incline  to  the  mouth 
of  the  crater.  There  was  little  smoke  that  day,  and  tho  scientific, 
gentlemen  began  to  get  into  danger  without  being  aware  of  it. 
The  guides  having  had  quite  enough  of  soft  ashes  and  hard  work 
in  the  ascent,  sat  down  on  the  upper  rim  of  the  crater,  not  feeling 
inclined  for  more  exertion.  So  many  people  had  gone  to  peep 
into  this  chimney  of  the  infernal  regions,  day  after  day,  without 
an  accident,  that  these  lazy  guides  preferred  some  sour  wine,  and 
a  slice  or  two  of  lemon  sprinkled  over  with  salt,  a  very  common 
comestible  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  Neapolitans,  and  a  little 
siesta,  to  looking  after  the  souls  and  bodies  of  those  entrusted  to 
them.  One  of  tho  most  adventurous  of  the  Germans,  finding  he 
could  bear  the  little  sulphur  which  seemed  emitted  from  the  crater, 
resolved  to  penetrate  further ;  but  scarcely  had  he  placed  his  foot 
upon  an  apparently  solid  projection,  than  the  whole  crumbled  be- 
neath him,  and  he  was  precipitated  at  least  one  hundred  feet.  The 
interior  of  the  crater  seems  as  soft  as  the  exterior,  for  the  first 
words  heard  from  the  unfortunate  man  were,  that  "  he  wus  not 
hurt."  In  vain  he  tried  to  extricate  himself;  whatever  he  grasped 
mouldered  in  his  grasp.  He  could  not  regain  his  feet — of  this  his 
Companions  above  were  informed.  They  seemed  to  have  become 
more  stupified  than  the  unfortunate  victim  ;  for,  instead  of  dis- 
patching the  guide  to  the  Observatory  or  the  Hermitage  for  ropes, 
or  assistance  of  some  kind,  they  stood  listening  to  their  friend  be- 
low. In  the  meantime,  the  sulphur  began  to  operate  upon  the 
poor  fellow  in  the  crater,  and  he  felt  himself  gradually  sinking  in 
strength  and  position.  With  a  wonderful  self-command,  he  took 
leave  of  his  friends.  For  two  long  hours  did  he  survive,  when  his 
voice  got  feebler  and  feebler.  Perhaps  as  he  by  slow  degrees  slid 
deeper  into  the  crater,  hope  gradually  vanished,  until  the  voice  was 
entirely  lost,  and  then  all  was  silent.  The  lifeless  body  was  many 
hours  after  rescued  by  a  guide,  who  descended  two  hundred  feet 
before  he  found  it. — London  Herald. 


MADAME  LAGRANGE  AND  THE  POISONED  BOUQUET. 
The  Courier  des  Etatt  Unit  state!  that  Madame  Lagrangi 
present  at  tho  last  representation  of  Adrienne   I.  and  in 

the  scene  where  Adrienne  receives  the  poisoned  bouquet,  sh 
so  overcome  by  her  feelings  as  almost  to  faint.  The  emotion,  it 
is  said,  was  occasioned  by  n  terrible  recollection  of  a  similar  situ- 
ation in  which  she  was  once  placed,  during  the  early  part  of  her 
professional  career.  It  appears  that,  after  achieving  great  II 
in  the  musical  salon*  of  Europe,  she  made  a  brilliant  debut  at  tho 
theatre.  Her  second  engagement  was  at  l'avie,  where  her  youth- 
ful talent  entirely  eclipsed  that  of  a  rival  cantatriee.  Each  reprt- 
scntation  was  for  her  a  new  triumph,  and  each  triumph  a  defeat 
for  the  previous  prima  donna.  This  circumstance  created  in  the 
breast  of  the  other  a  deadly  jealousy,  and  she  determined  to  be 
avenged,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  or  by  what  means.  She  was  an 
Italian,  with  strong  passions,  and  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  disap- 
pointetl  of  her  revenge.  She  was  one  of  those  dangerous  syrens 
whose  charms  are  sure  to  fascinate  youth  ;  and  Pavie  being  a  uni- 
versity town,  it  was  not  difficult  to  lind  an  instrument  for  her  pur- 
pose among  the  students.  She  fixed  upon  a  young  Venetian,  of 
noble  birth  and  of  large  fortune.  By  her  blandishments  she  fairly 
bewitched  this  young  man,  and  having  obtained  an  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  him,  he  agreed  to  carry  out  her  design.  At 
representation,  Madame  Lagrange  received  numeious  bouquets, 
wreaths,  etc.;  and  among  the  bouquets  which  fell  at  her  feet,  was 
invariably  one  of  small  dimensions  composed  of  roses  only,  the 
perfume  of  which  was  delicious.  This  homage  was  always  paid 
after  the  andante  of  the  grand  cavatina  in  Naouceo,  an  opera  thin 
highly  popular.  Madame  Lagrange  always  placed  this  small 
bouquet  in  her  girdle  after  smelling  the  perfume,  and  preceded 
with  renewed  encouragement  to  the  completion  of  the  song. 

On  one  evening  the  bouquet  was  larger  than  usual,  and  the  size 
preventing  her  from  placing  it  in  her  girdle,  she  handed  it  to  a 
figurante  who  stood  near  her,  to  carry  to  her  dressing-room.  At 
the  end  of  the  act,  she  quitted  the  stage,  and  was  surprised  at  see- 
ing her  dressing  -maid  at  the  wing,  and  on  opening  the  door  of  her 
room,  started  back  with  affright  on  perceiving  her  lying  on  the 
floor,  apparently  lifeless !  Her  cry  speedily  brought  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  the  utmost  astonishment  was  expressed  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  dreadful  affair.  After  endeavoring  for  five  or  six 
minutes  to  restore  the  girl  from  her  death-liko  state,  a  voice  was 
heard,  almost  suffocated  by  emotion,  exclaiming  :  "  The  bouquet! 
the  bouquet  !"  and  on  recognizing  Dr.  Maroz/.i,  the  physician  of 
Madame  Lagrange,  there  was  a  general  inquiry  what  be  meant. 
He,  however,  gave  no  explanation,  but  continued  to  repeat :  "  The 
bouquet!  the  bouquet  I"  This  mysterious  exclamation  served  to 
direct  attention  to  a  bouquet  which  had  fallen  from  the  girl's  hand, 
and  it  was  eagerly  seized. 

"  What  great  value  do  you  attach  to  the  bouquet  V  demanded 
Madame  Lagrange. 

"  That  bouquet  is  poisoned  I"  said  the  doctor. 

A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  company,  and  the  cantatriee 
escaping  thus  as  by  a  miracle  the  death  which  had  been  designed 
for  her,  had  scarcely  time  to  recover  from  the  shock,  when  the  sig- 
nal was  given  for  raising  the  curtain.  She  rc-appcarcd,  pale,  even 
under  the  rouge,  and  with  a  heart  wrung  with  inexpressible  an- 
guish. She  sang,  however,  and  played  as  though  fillcel  by  inspira- 
tion, and  the  audience  were  frantic  with  excitement;  never  hael 
she  received  such  an  ovation.  The  doctor,  who,  it  seems,  had 
been  in  front  of  the  house  during  the  evening,  perceived  in  a  very- 
private  box  the  >oung  Venetian,  and  remarked  that  his  counte- 
nance wore  a  strange  expression.  The  vanquished  rival  of  La- 
grange had  partly  opened  the  door,  and  the  doctor,  as  he  passed, 
heard  the  young  man  say  : 

"  It  is  done — she  is  dead  I" 

"  The  bouquet  ?"  said  the  Italian.  The  young  man  made  an 
affirmative  sign,  and  hastily  quitted  the  theatre. 

The  doctor's  suspicions  were  immediately  aroused,  and  he  has- 
tened behind  the  scenes,  where  he  found  that  some  one  had  been 
poisoned  by  a  bouquet,  but  it  was  not  Madame  Lagrange.  The 
guilty  party  was  arrested,  but  being  related  to  the  nobility  and  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  he  was  released  after  a  brief  im- 
prisonment. She  who  had  conceived  and  inspired  the  crime,  was 
never  even  arrested.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Madame 
Lagrange  nearly  fainted,  the  other  evening,  on  seeing  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur  inhaling  death  from  a  bouquet.  She  had  forgotten 
the  circumstance  at  the  lime,  but  the  power  of  Rachel  had  brought 
before  her  that  dreadful  scene  with  all  the  force  of  reality. 


NOTICES  OF  SEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Song  op  Hiawath*.     By  IIexry  Wadsworth  Loxgieliow.    Boston: 

Ticknor  &  Fields.    1855.    pp.  816. 

This  eagerly-expected  poem  comes  to  us  in  a  neat  and  beautiful  garb.  It  la 
purely  national  in  its  character,  be-iog  founded  on  a  tradition  prevalent  anions 
the  native  American  ludians.  and  the  scene  liing  among  the  Ojibways  on  tin- 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  poet  litis  not  feared  to  introduce  In- 
dian names  and  words  liberally,  though  they  are  not  all  so  musical  as  Hiawa- 
tha. Such  words  as  ••  Paw-Puk-Keewis."  '■  Yennadizze."  and  '•  Kwaswind." 
grate  rather  harshly  on  the  ear.  But  these  are  tutling  discords  in  the  general 
harmony  of  a  poem  characterized  by  exquisite  grace  and  simplicity,  and  flow- 
ing in  fault-ess  rh>  thm. 

Ccriocs  Stories  about  Fairies  and  other  Funnt  People.     Illustrated  by 
Billings.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1856.     18mo.     pp.  303. 
This  collection  of  some  of  the  verv  best  fairy  s'"rics  extant,  including  such 
gems  as  the  "  Good  Matured  B  -:ir."  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  delight  fcr  the 
jouug.     The  illustrations  are  very  tasteful  and  appropriate. 

KeiilVs  Christian  Year.     Philadelphia :  K   A.  Butler  &  Co.    8vo.     1H,">. 

A  splendidly  illustrated  volume,  belonging  by  the  beauty  of  its  typography, 
the  richness  of  its  binding,  and  the  splendor  and  grace  of  its  steel  engravings, 
from  designs-by  Schmolze,  to  the  cla>e  which  the  French  term  books  of  luxury. 
Its  contents  are  worthy  of  the  garb  in  which  the  liberality  of  the  publishers 
has  clothed  them.  They  consist  of  thoughts  In  verse  for  Sundays  and  the 
holidays  of  the  Episcopal  Church  throughout  the  year  and  are  intended  to 
harmonize  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  reader  with  those  recommended 
and  exemplified  in  the  Prayer  Book.     Boston  :  Oou'.d  k  Lincoln. 

The  Foragers,  or.  tlir  Knit/  of  tht   l)u»  Dm/.t.    Bv  W   Gilmobe  Simjis.     Ne-r 

York :  Redneld.    1855.     ISmo.     pp.  560. 

We  welcome  with  delight  this  new  romance  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  Simms, 
devoted,  like  several  of  his  brilliant  novels,  to  the  itlu.-tr  tion  of  nations! 
character,  as  developed  in  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  of 
the  south  It  is  a  deeply  interesting,  without  being  a  morbid  y  exciting  stor> . 
The  author  grapples  the  attention  of  the  reader  at  the  outset,  and  carries  it 
with  him  to  the  last  page,  which  he  leaves  with  that  appetite  for  --more*' 
which  is  promised  in  &  sequel  shortly  forthcoming,  and  entitled  "Eutaw."' 
For  sale  in  Boston  by  Sanborn,  Carter  &  Bazin. 

Cicero  ox  Oratory  and  Orators.     With  Am  htttrs  to   Quintal  nnd  Brvtus. 

Translated  or  edited  by  J.  T.  Watson.    London  :   Henry  ei.  Bohu.    1856. 

12mo.    pp. 

These  admirable  works  of  Cicero  are  faithfully  translated  and  furnished 
with  copious  notes  and  an  excellent  index.  For  sale  by  Burnham  Brothers, 
Cornhilt. 

The  Wor.KS  op  Edmund  Burke.    Vol.  IV.    London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn.    1855. 

pp.533. 

This  volume  possesses  an  extraordinary  interest,  as  it  contains  the  great 
English  statesman's  reports  on  the  administra'ion  of  just'oe  in  India,  and  the 
famous  cha-ge  against  the  notorious  Warren  Hastings.  The  style  of  the  le- 
ports  alone  renders  them  worthy  of  study.  For  sale  by  Burnham  Brothers, 
Cornhill. 
Winnie  and  I.    New  York:  J.  C.  Derby.    1S55.    12mo     pp.351. 

This  is  the  unpretending  title  of  a  pleasantly  writn-n  book,  in  which  a 
thread  of  story  binds  together  a  series  of  delightful  sketches  of  scenery',  char- 
acter and  social  life.     For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 
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SKETCHES  IN  SPAIN. 

The  accompanying  sketches  are  accurate  delineations  of  cos- 
tumes and  scenery  in  Spain.  In  the  first  engraving,  we  have  a 
group  of  those  far-famed  Spanish  beauties  the  report  of  whose 
brilliant  charms  has  tilled  the  world.  Though  a  foolish  passion 
for  Parisian  fashion  has  led  the  people  of  the  large  cities — Madrid, 
particularly, — to  neglect  their  national  costume,  you  still,  now  and 
then,  encounter  individuals  whose  taste  has  induced  them  to  ad- 
here to  the  garb  which  romance  and  song  have  rendered  immortal. 


SPANISH  NURSES. 


We  see,  in  our 
first  sketch^n  the 
two  ladies  in  the 
foreground,   the 
slender,  graceful 
and  rounded  fig- 
ure,   the    black 
eyes,  the  delicate 
hands,  which  are 
characteristics  of 
Castilian    beau- 
ty.    The  acces- 
sories    are     the 
graceful  mantil- 
la floating  from 
the  head,  the  em- 
broidered hand- 
kerchiefs, the  ex- 
pressive fan,  and 
the  ample  black 
silk  skirt.     The 
little  girls,  dress- 
ed    in     French 
costume,      have 
nothing  national 
about  them,  un- 
less   it    be    the 
grace    of    their 
figures.  The  two 
Indies  in  the  dis- 
tance,   near   the 
fountain,    serve 
to  show  the  effect 
of  the   mantilla 
from    another 
point    of   view. 
The  second  and 
third  engravings 
delineate   the 
Spanish    nurses 
and   children. 
The    figures    of 
the    nurses    are 
replete  with  na- 
tional     grace, 
while  their  cos- 
tumes are  pretty 
and    striking. 
The    children— 
those    in    arms, 
have  a  very  doll- 
like   air.      The 
most  noted  pe- 
culiarity in  these 
pictures    is    the 
manner  in  which 
one  of  the  nurs- 
es, carries     her 
pretty  charge — 
suspended  on  her  back.     The  fourth  engraving  exhibits  a  pair  ot 
pretty  raanolas — girls  dressed  in  a  truly  Spanish  style,  with  large 
ear  rings,  flashy  kerchiefs  tied  round  their  chins,  and  ample  short 
skirts,  showing  their  pretty  ankles.     The  fifth  engraving  exhibits 
a  group  of  priests  at  Madrid.     The  Spanish  clergy  never  appear 
abroad  without  the  capa,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  long  black  gown. 
Raphael,  in  his  cartoon  of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  has  painted 
the  apostle  wearing  his  cloak  exactly  as  the  Spanish  people  do  at 
this  moment.     But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  cloak,  nothing 
can  be  more  grotesque 
than  the  long  project- 
ing  hat  worn   by  the 
priesthood.      Most  of 
the  groups  we  have  de- 
picted may  be  seen  at 
some  time  or  other  on 
the  Prado  (meadow), 
the  Hyde  Park  of  Ma- 
drid, the  great   resort 
of  horsemen,  carriages 
and  high  fashion.     It 
may  be  said  that  the 
people  of  Madrid  spend 
half  their  lives  there. 
It  is,  however,  strange- 
ly fallen  off  from  the 
good  old  times,  before 
the   fatal   invasion   of 
the     nuevo    progresso ; 
every    afternoon     the 
march  of  trans-Pyren- 
ean  intellect  is  crush- 
ing some  national  cos- 
tume and  custom.  You 
find  few  traces  of  the 
national  Spanish  cos- 
tume   and    character, 
except  in  the  mantillas 
of  half  the  number  of 
ladies.     The  mantilla 
is  kept  in  place  by  the 
fan  (abanico),  which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  ev- 
ery   Spanish   woman, 
whose  nice  conduct  of 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.    No  one  un- 
derstands the  art  and 
exercise  of  it  like  her. 
She  can  express  with 
her  dumb  fan  nearly 
as  much  as  Ole  Bull 
can    with    his    fiddle- 
stick, and  a  handbook 
might  be  written  to  ex- 
plain its  code  of  sig- 
nals. A/rulling  sound, 
like  the   chattering  of 
birds  in  a  cage,  reigns 
in  every  direction,  pro- 
duced  by  the   tremu- 
lous shake,  the  open- 
ing   and    shutting  of 
innumerable  fans  of  all 
colors    and    sizes,   so 
many  eloquent  tongue* 


SPANISH   NORSES. 


speaking  an  intelligible  language  to  conscious  observers.  Befon 
dismissing  the  Spanish  ladies,  we  present  our  readers,  in  our  sixth 
engraving,  with  a  sketch  of  a  couple  of  Andalusian  beauties,  re- 
clining on  the  balustrade  of  an  embowered  balcony — a  favorite 
resort.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  "  Revelations  of  Spain  in  1 845,"  says : 
— "  How  the  fair  Andalusians  contrive  to  pass  their  time  without 
once  peeping  into  a  book  from  month's  end  to  month's  end,  with 
no  pastime  hut  church,  no  excitement  but  devotion  and  an  occa- 
sional dash  at  love,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.     The  balcony  and 
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the  paving-stones  in  the  streets  beneath,  when  surveyed  in  perpe- 
tuity, become  a  little  fatiguing;  the  coarse  rags  and  mats  hung 
over  the  window  fronts  to  subdue  the  glare  of  a  torrid  sun  make 
street-gazing  less  pleasurable  than  in  other  cities.  The  passing 
of  a  vehicle  is  a  rare  occurrence ;  love  is  for  the  twilight  of  a  mid- 
night hour,  and  the  most  determined  church-going  people  cannot 
kill  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  per  day.  How  fill  up  ihc  im- 
mense vacuum  ?  how  complete  the  dies  sdhdaa  (solid  dav),  without 
any  book  more  interesting  than  the  Rosario  rfc  la  Virgen  ( Vir- 
gin's Rosary),  or  the  Horas  Castellanas  (Castilian  Hours)  ?     The 


accomplis  hment 
of  reading  is  by  no 
means  universally  dif- 
fused; beads  are  still 
more  in  use  than  pray- 
er-books, and  when 
my  landlady  once — a 
lady  of  respectable 
station,  whose  titles 
were  as  formal  as 
those  of  her  sovereign, 
being  always,  by  a 
courtesy  extended  to 
every  milliner,  styled 
La  Senora  Dona  Isa- 
bel Maria, — was  re- 
quested to  sign  a  re- 
ceipt for  my  quarter's 
rent,  she  could  not; 
and  her  son,  a  youth 
of  twenty,  could  not 
write  it  without  black 
lines  to  guide  him." 
The  Moorish  eyes,  the 
pride  of  the  Spanish 
female  face,  are  said 
to  be  confined  to  cer- 
tain localities.  The 
finest  are  *'  raised  "  in 
Andalusia;  "they are 
very  full,  and  repose 
on  a  liquid,  somewhat 
yellow  bed  of  an  al- 
mond shape,  and  arc 
compared  to  dormant 
lightnings,  etc."  Mr. 
Hughes  tells  us  that 
the  eyes  of  the  Anda- 
lusian  beauty  are  like 
burning  glasses — 
black,  lustrous,  and 
terrible  in  wrath ;  al- 
mond-cut, and  in  re- 
pose hiding  liquid. 
Let  us  turn  from  their 
consuming  flames  to 
a  quieter  subject — the 
Boyal  Palace  of  Ma- 
drid, as  depicted  in 
our  last  engraving. 
This  palace  is  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  quad- 
rangular in  form.  Our 
illustration  shows  the 
richness  of  its  ar- 
chitecture, and  the 
beauty  of  its  site.  In 
the  foreground  are 
seen  an  aristocratic 
carriage  and  a  troop 
of  the  royal  lanceros. 
A  mounted  horse-guard  is  seen  in  his  sentry  box.  In  the  middle 
of  the  picture  rises  a  large  equestrian  group,  while  a  chain  of  hills 
crowns  the  distance.  Many  portions  of  the  huge  palace  remain 
unfinished  to  the  present  day,  hence  it  is  a  fit  residence  of  the  sove- 
reign of  a  people  of  prouder  conception  than  performance.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  original  Alcazar  of  the  Moors,  which  En- 
rique IV.  made  his  residence.  This  was  burnt  down  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  and  rebuilt  by  Philip  V.  The  entire  palace  and  its  ap- 
purtenances cover  a  large  space.  The  principal  entrance  is  through 
a  noble  arch  on  the  south  side,  next  to  the  courtyard  or  parade. 
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A   BALCONY  SCENE. 


The  elevation  of  the  palace  has  little  beyond  its  vastness  to  at- 
tract. The  basement  is  rusticated  and  the  superstructure  is  of 
white  stone,  which  glitters  in  the  sun  like  marble.  There  arc  sev- 
eral antique  and  noted  buildings  in  the  city  besides  the  splendid 
and  extensive  palace  we  have  illustrated.  The  palace  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  covers  an  area  of  42,700  square  feet.  The 
Palace  of  the  Councils  built  by  Sandoval,  the  ambitious  minister 
of  Philip  III.,  is  a  fine  classical  edifice,  and  the  Aduana  or  Cus- 
tom House,  built  in  1769,  is  also  a  splendid  five  story  building  o 
granite. 
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HVritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
HOME. 

Sweet  home  of  my  childhood, 

To  memory  dear, 
Though  in  climes  far  away , 

Thou  art  still  with  me  here ! 

Still  through  scenes  well  remembered 

In  fancy  I  roam, 
And  beguile  my  dull  heart 

With  the  echoes  of  home! 

Still,  still  on  each  lost  one, 

In  each  loving  face, 
Each  tear  shed  in  sorrow. 

Each  smile  full  of  peace. 

Yea.  still  on  thy  streamlets 

And  heather  clad  fells, 
And  valleys  so  blithesome 

Fond  memory  dwells : 

And  of  such  recollections 

Of  joy  and  of  peace, 
Aware  that  the  number 

She  ne'er  may  increase, 

Takes  pleasure  in  counting 

Them  jealously  o'er, 
That  nothing  so  precious 

Be  lost  from  her  store ! 


4   »»»  » 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TARTING   IN   ANGER. 

UY    EVA    MILFORD. 

"  Ralph,  here  is  a  letter  which  John  just  brought  me,  saying 
that  he  found  it  in  the  bottom  of  your  sleigh  when  he  was  harness- 
ing Selim,  and  he  added  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  sleigh  will 
be  at  the  door  in  Ave  minutes." 

"  So  soon  !     Ah  yes,  it  is  already  ten,  but  I  could  have  sworn 
we  had  not  been  ten  minutes  risen  from  our  eight  o'clock  break- 
fast; all  your  fault,  naughty  one." 
"  Yes,  sir,  but  the  letter—" 
"  O,  yes,  the  letter;  give  it  me,  please." 

"  Not  till  you  tell  me,  traitor,  who  it  is  from.  The  handwriting 
is  extremely  pretty,  and  the  seal  of  rose-colored  wax  is  stamped 
with  the  motto,  '  Ever  thine  !'  Ever  thine,  indeed  !  Come,  tell 
me  at  once  the  name  of  this  sentimental  correspondent,  or  rather 
give  me  leave  to  read  the  letter ;  shall  I !" 

"Indeed  no.     What!  betray  the  secrets  of  one  fair  lady  to  the 
scrutiny  of  another,  especially  when  both  are  young,  beautiful, 
unmarried,  and  fond  of  the  same  unworthy  fellow  I" 
"  Then  she  is  all  that !" 
"All  what?" 

"  Why,  young,  beautiful,  unmarried,  and — and  fond  of  yon." 
"All — especially  the  last." 

"  Now  you  shall  give  me  the  letter,  sir ;"  and,  although  the  young 
lady  still  smiled,  there  was  an  angry  color  beginning  to  deepen  the 
rose  of  her  cheek,  and  an  angry  light  kindling  in  her  hazel  eyes. 

Ralph  Morton  saw  these  symptoms,  and  just  the  least  shade  of 
sternness  and  determination  peeped  over  the  smile  upon  his  lips, 
as  he  answered : 

"  Sliall,  Margie  ?  That  isn't  a  pretty  word  for  such  rosy  lips, 
child ;  and  to  punish  you,  this  unfortunate  letter  shall  at  once  be 
condemned  to  an  auto  da  fe,  and  its  contents  at  once  be  lost  to 
mortal  ken." 

As  the  young  man  spoke,  he  snatched  the  letter  from  the  young 
girl's  hand,  and  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  a  fiery  sea  of  blazing 
coal  which  filled  the  ample  grate. 

Hot  words  rose  to  Margaret's  lips  as  she  saw  the  flames  wrap 
themselves  around  the  devoted  letter,  and  that  which  till  now  had 
been  only  a  playful  wish  now  rose  to  vital  importance." 

"  I  will  never  forgive  him,"  was  her  first  thought,  but  she  bit  her 
lips  and  walked  to  the  window  before  she  spoke,  and  then  she 
turned,  and  said  calmly  and  politely  : 

"  Your  sleigh  is  at  the  door,  Mr.  Morton,  and  I  have  the  honor 
to  wioh  you  good  morning;"  and  she  moved  to  the  door  of  the 
library,  where  her  father  sat. 

"  Stop,  Margie,  one  minute  !  It  was  rude  of  me  to  snatch  the 
letter  from  your  hand,  and  for  tluxt  I  beg  yonr  pardon.  Kiss  me, 
love,  before  I  go,  wont  you  '" 

"  I  will  forgive  you,  and,  when  you  tell  me  who  wrote  the  let- 
ter, and  what  it  was  about — " 

"  Have  you  not  yet  learned,  Margaret,  that  demands  do  not 
succeed  with  me  so  well  as  requests  !  Kiss  me,  and  be  my  own 
sweet  Margie,  and  I  will  repeat  the  letter  verbatim." 

"  Repeat  the  letter  first,  and  then  we  will  speak  of  the  other 
proposition." 

"  No,  Margaret,  not  if  you  never  kiss  me  again."  And  now  the 
look  of  stern  determination  was  unmistakable,  and  the  proud  lips, 
instead  of  smiling,  pressed  hard  against  each  other. 

"  Good  morning — no  farewell,  Mr.  Morton."  And  the  angry 
rose  and  the  angry  light  burned  bright  on  cheek  and  eye. 

"  Farewell,  Miss  Leslie !"  And  in  another  minute  the  jingling 
sleigh-bells  made  music  which  Margaret  did  not  hear,  for  her 
bright  head  was  buried  in  the  cushions  of  the  couch,  and  the  voice 
of  her  own  weeping  tilled  her  cars. 

"  What !  Ralph  gone  without  bidding  us  good-by  ?"  said  a 
cheery  voice,  as  the  door  opened  ten  minutes  after,  and  a  face 
beaming  with  love  and  geniality  looked  into  the  room  ;  but  when 
Mrs.  Murray  saw  the  lithe  figure  lying  so  crushed  and  forlorn 
upon  the  couch,  and  heard  the  stifled  sobs,  she  came  quickly  in, 
and,  shutting  the  door,  approached  her  niece  with  a  face  so  full  of 


sympathy  and  grief,  that  one  could  well  see  that  "  she,  too,  had 
wept." 

*'  Margie,  darling,  what  is  the  matter  ?  These  are  not  the  light 
tears  which  Ralph's  departure  might  cause.  Is  it  anything  which 
you  may  tell  me,  dear  '." 

"  O,  aunt  1"  sobbed  Margie,  without  lifting  her  head.  "  It  was 
a  hateful  letter,  and — and  he  called  mc  Miss  Leslie,  and  said  fare- 
well, and  so " 

"  Margie,  Margie,  you  have  not  parted  in  anger  !  Do  not  tell 
me  that." 

The  low  voice,  usually  so  calm  and  sweet,  had  in  it  such  a 
tremor  of  apprehension  and  agitation  that  the  girl  involuntarily 
looked  up  and  saw  with  alarm  that  every  vestige  of  color  had 
faded  from  her  aunt's  face,  and  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  anguish 
and  alarm. 

"  Aunty,  darling,  what  is  it  ?     Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ? 

You  do  not  think  he  will  never "      A  fresh  burst  of  sobs 

choked  Margie's  voice,  and  her  head  went  down  again  upon  the 
cushions. 

"  Child,  if  you  knew  what  I  know,  if  you  felt  what  I  have  and 
do,  you  would  not  ask  why  it  fills  my  heart  with  sorrow  and  dis- 
may to  know  that  you  and  your  noble  lover  have  parted  in  anger. 
Listen,  my  darling,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  had  thought  never 
could  pass  my  lips ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  sacrifice,  dear  child, 
dear  daughter,  that  I  would  not  make  to  save  you  from  treading 
the  dark  and  bitter  path  through  which  my  steps  lay  for  so  many 
years." 

"  You,  dear  aunt !  I  thought  you  had  always  been  as  happy  as 
you  have  made  every  one  about  you  ever  since  I  can  remember." 

"  When  you  were  born,  my  darling,  my  sorrow  was  many  years 
old,  as  men  count,  though  new  and  ever  young  to  me. 

"  Time  was,  Margaret,  when  I  too  was  young  and  gay  and  fair, 
and  I  too  loved  and  was  beloved.  Every  one  that  knew  him 
praised  and  admired  Henry  Murray,  and  those  whom  he  loved 
loved  back  again  with  a  passion  that  was  almost  adoration.  My 
father  and  mother  gave  me  to  him  more  willingly  than  they  had 
thought  they  could  yield  their  only  child  to  any  one,  for  they  felt 
sure  I  should  be  happy.  And  so  wo  were  married,  and  went  to 
Henry's  mother's  for  our  bridal  tour.  O,  those  few  weeks  !  what 
promise  of  a  long  life  of  happiness  was  bound  up  in  them  !  and 
then  we  came  home,  to  our  own  wedded  home.  That  fairy  cot- 
tage^— I  see  it  now,  nestling  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
quite  hid  it  from  the  road.  Often,  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
I  distinctly  perceive  that  delicious  aromatic  perfume  which  con- 
stantly filled  the  air  around  it,  from  the  millions  of  flowers  that 
were  in  their  glory  that  balmy  month  of  June. 

"  It  was  the  second  month — 0,  my  God !  only  the  second  month 
of  our  marriage,  when  one  delicious  morning  Henry  came  to  give 
me  the  kiss  and  embrace  without  which  he  had  never  yet  left  me, 
even  for  a  few  minutes.  His  horse  stood  saddled  at  the  gate,  his 
hat  and  gloves  were  in  his  hand  as  he  entered  the  room.  O,  how 
handsome,  how  beaming  he  looked !  how  my  whole  heart  went 
out  to  him,  and  thanked  God  for  making  me  his  wife ! 

" '  My  darling,'  he  said,  '  I  must  entreat  your  pardon  for  my 
forgetfulncss  ;  here  is  a  note  which  was  left  by  a  footman  at  my 
counting-room  yesterday  for  you,  and  which  in  my  joy  at  coming 
home  and  seeing  you  again  I  quite  forgot.' 

"  He  handed  me  the  note,  which  I  took  with  a  look  assuring 
him  of  pardon.  I  found  it  was  from  an  intimate  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  been  married  upon  the  same  day  that  we  were,  and  whose 
husband  was  dear  to  both  Henry  and  me.  It  announced  their  in- 
tention of  coming  out  to  dine  and  spend  the  day,  and  told  me  to 
beg  Henry  to  come  home  early,  as  James  had  something  in  partic- 
ular to  say  to  him. 

" '  You  will  come  home  to  dinner,  love,  wont  you  V  said  I,  after 
reading  the  note  to  him. 

'"  I  don't  know,  petite,'  said  he;  'I  would  like  if,  of  course, 
but  I  have  an  engagement  for  three  o'clock,  which  I  am  afraid 
cannot  be  postponed.' 

"'But  it  must  be  postponed,''  said  I,  with  the  wilfulness  of  a 
petted  child,  who  has  never  been  denied  anything.  '  It  is  the  first 
time  Emma  and  James  have  been  to  see  us,  and  you  must  give 
me  a  positive  promise  that  you  will  be  home  to  dinner  at  two.' 

"  '  Don't  ask  mc  to  do  that,  Mary  dear,  for  perhaps  I  shall  find 
it  impossible.  You  know  it  wont  answer  for  a  young  merchant 
like  me,  just  starting  in  business,  to  be  negligent ;  and  unless  Mr. 
Monroe  can  see  me  this  morning,  I  must  wait  in  town  till  after- 
noon.' 

"  '  And  so  this  Mr.  Monroe  is  more  important  to  you  than  the 
wishes  of  your  wife!'  said  I,  pouting. 

"  'Don't  talk  so,  Mary,  for  you  know  it  is  unreasonable.' 

" '  Promise,  then,  to  come  home  to  dinner.' 

" '  I  have  told  you,  Mary,  that  I  cannot  properly  give  you  a 
promise.     I  will  certainly  come  if  I  can.' 

"  '  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  whether  you  come  or  not,  if  you  wont 
give  up  so  much  of  your  own  way  as  to  make  the  promise.' 

"  'Mary,  1  know  you  will  be  sorry,  when  you  think  about  it, 
that  you  have  said  that.' 

"  His  tone  was  so  sorrowful,  and  his  words  so  true,  that  I  could 
have  cast  myself  weeping  on  his  breast ;  but  an  evil  spirit,  I  be- 
lieve, withheld  me,  and  I  answered  very  coldly  : 

"  '  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  regret  so  true  an  expression  of  my 
feelings.' 

"  '  Do  you  mean,  Mary,'  said  my  husband,  in  a  deeply-wounded 
voice,  '  that  unless  I  will  conform  exactly  to  your  wishes,  or  rather 
commands,  that  you  do  not  care  for  my  society  V 

"  •  Exactly.' 

"  Henry  did  not  speak  again,  nor  did  I  turn  my  head ;  but  as  I 
still  gazed  from  the  window,  I  saw  him  mount  his  beautiful  black 
horse,  Sultan,  and  ride  away.     The  expression  of  that  noble  face 


haunts  me  to  this  very  moment — so  deeply  pained  and  wounded 
so  justly  displeased,  Had  he  looked  round,  I  would  have  re- 
called him,  and  made  peace  on  any  terms;  but  his  looks  were  to 
the  ground,  and  his  movements  so  rapid  that  before  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  call  him  he  was  gone. 

"  As  he  disappeared,  a  terrible  feeling  of  despair  and  wretched- 
ness came  over  me.  I  would  have  given  the  world,  had  it  been  in 
my  grasp,  to  recall  him,  to  humble  myself,  and  ask  his  forgive- 
ness ;  but  the  moment  had  passed ;  no  tears,  had  they  been  of 
blood,  no  prayers,  had  they  been  an  agony  of  supplication,  could 
ever  recall  it.  '  Ah  well,'  murmured  I, '  it  will  be  but  a  few  hours 
and  he  will  be  at  home.'  Even  as  I  spoke,  a  deadly  shudder 
shook  my  frame.     A  few  hours  ! 

"  My  friends  arrived,  and  I  strove  to  greet  them  gaily  and  cor- 
dially;  but  my  thoughts,  my  attention,  were  not  with  them  ;  my 
ear  was  constantly  strained  to  catch  the  hollow  sound  of  horses' 
feet  upon  the  little  bridge  just  below  our  cottage.  At  last  I  heard 
them  in  the  distance — a  furious  clatter  over  the  bridge  and  up  the 
little  avenue  ;  but  I  knew  it  was  not  him  I  longed  for.  A  name- 
less dread  crept  over  me,  and  I  seemed  frozen  to  my  chair. 

" '  Heavens !  Mary,  what  is  the  matter  V  cried  Emma  ;  and  at 
the  same  instant  a  sharp  peal  from  the  door  bell  rang  through  the 
house,  and  in  a  moment  the  servant  said  at  the  open  door: 

"  '  A  gentleman  would  like  to  speak  a  few  words  with  you  in 
the  hall,  Mrs.  Murray.' 

"  I  rose  and  went  out  as  if  in  a  dream.  A  stranger  stood  there, 
looking  at  once  embarrassed  and  sympathetic.  Before  he  could 
speak,  I  said,  in  a  strange,  muffled  voice : 

"  '  Is  he  dead  !' 

"  '  Then  you  have  heard,  madam,'  said  the  stranger,  somewhat 
relieved  ;  he  said  something  else,  I  believe,  but  I  heard  it  not,  for 
I  was  again  gasping  out : 

"•Ishcdeadr 

"  '  No,  Mrs.  Murray,  he  still  breathed  when  I  left,  but  if  you 
would  see  him  alive,  I  think  you  should  come  at  once.  I  left 
word  at  the  little  tavern  in  the  village  for  a  chaise  and  driver  to 
be  sent  up,  and  here  they  are.' 

"By  Ibis  time  Emma  and  her  husband,  hearing  something  of 
our  conversation,  had  come  out ;  and  it  was  her  kind  hands  which 
arrayed  me  for  this  terrible  ride,  and  her  husband  placed  me  in 
the  chaise,  and  silently,  after  a  few  directions  from  the  stranger, 
took  the  reins,  and  drove  rapidly  through  the  village,  and  about  a 
mile  beyond.  We  stopped  at  a  common  sort  of  a  house,  in  the 
yard  of  which  Sultan  stood  tied  to  a  tree. 

" '  Come  right  in,'  said  a  woman  who  seemed  to  be  watching 
for  us  at  the  door.  '  But  I'm  most  afraid  he's  gone.  He  was 
sinking  fast  when  I  came  out  to  look  for  you.'  My  friend  led  or 
rather  carried  me  into  the  room — that  room  where  lay  my  darling, 
my  noble,  gallant  husband — where  he  lay  dying.  O  my  God !  I 
did  not  know  till  then  how  keen  an  anguish  the  heart  may  bear, 
and  yet  survive. 

"  The  sight  of  that  dearly-loved  form,  that  morning  so  replete 
with  manly  grace  and  strength,  now  so  crushed  and  helpless, 
aroused  me  from  the  stupor  into  which  I  had  fallen.  I  rushed 
forward,  exclaiming : 

"  '  Henry,  Henry  !  don't  you  know  your  own  Emma,  your  wife  V 

"  He  smiled  faintly,  and  opened  his  eyes,  but  he  could  not  see 
me,  and  in  another  minute  they  closed  gently,  the  smile  faded 
from  his  face,  and  I  was  alone — alone  with  my  great  sorrow. 

"  I  heard  long  afterward,  for  it  was  months  ere  I  could  hear  his 
name  spoken,  that  he  had  exerted  himself  that  morning  to  find 
Mr.  Monroe,  had  transacted  his  business  with  him,  and  was  riding 
at  a  quick  pace  toward  home,  when,  in  passing  a  heavily-loaded 
country  wagon,  Sultan  shied  violently,  throwing  him  among  the 
wheels,  which,  before  the  horses  could  be  stopped,  passed 
him,  cruelly  mangling  his  limbs,  and  injuring  him  internally  so 
severely  that  death  was  the  only  relief  to  which  ho  could  have 
looked. 

"  My  child,  do  you  know  now  why  I  felt  so  agitated  when  . 
found  that  Ralph  and  you  had  parted  in  anger?" 

Mrs.  Murray  rose,  with  a  countenance  sadly  moved  from  ns 
usual  serenity,  and  left  the  room ;  nor  did  she  leave  her  chamber 
for  many  hours. 

Margie  raised  herself  from  the  couch  with  the  look  of  a  sudden 
resolution  in  her  eyes.  She  walked  steadily  into  the  library,  where 
her  father  still  sat  reading  his  morning  paper. 

"  Father,  can  John  be  spared  to  go  into  the  city  for  me  this 
morning'!" 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,  you  hussy;  what  do  you  want  now— 
ribbons — gewgaws — eh  '." 

"  No,  papa,  but  a  note — " 

"  A  note — and  who  is  it  for!" 

"For  Ralph,  papa." 

"  For  Ralph  !  Why,  it  isn't  an  hour  since  he  left  here.  Well, 
well,  you  puss,  don't  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  cry,  and  send 
John  to  the  world's  end,  if  you  like." 

The  note  was  sent,  and  was  worded  as  follows : 

"  Can  a  kiss  be  sent  in  a  letter  ! — M.inoi  k  " 

The  answer  was  as  follows  : 

"  It  can.  May  a  man  have  a  sister,  'young,  beautiful,  and  un- 
married ' «  Ralph." 


Talking. — Speaking  much  is  a  sign  of  vanity;  for  he  that 
is  lavish  in  words  is  a  niggard  in  deed.  He  that  cannot  rt  train 
from  much  speaking  is  like  a  city  without  walls ;  and  less  pains 
in  t lie  world  a  man  cannot  take  than  to  hold  his  tongue;  there- 
fore, if  thou  observe  this  rule  in  all  assemblies,  thou  shalt  sel- 
dom err.  Restrain  thy  choler,  hearken  much,  and  speak  little ; 
for  the  tongue  is  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  good  and  greatest 
evil  that  is  done  in  the  world. — Sir  Werner  Raleigh. 
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SLANDER   AND   PISTOLS. 

BY    SYLVANUS    fOBI),   JR. 

Not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  place  where  I  live  once  lived  a 

man  named But  never  mind,  I  will  call  him  Lnpstone.   His 

given  name,  however,  was  Jcdcdiah.  He  was  half  farmer  and 
half  shoemaker.  He  owned  quite  a  respectable  farm,  which  he 
carried  on  after  a  fashion,  and  he  also  had  a  small  apartment  in 
one  corner  of  his  shed,  where  he  used  to  mend  shoes,  and  boots, 
and  old  harnesses,  for  his  neighbors,  generally  taking  his  pay  in 
work ;  so  that  he  managed  to  get  most  of  his  farm  work  done  in 
return  for  cobbling— a  thing  which  suited  him  much,  seeing  that 
he  was  far  from  being  fond  of  physical  labor,  and  especially  of 
the  exposure  and  drudgery  of  the  farm. 

Next  to  absolute  la/.incss  stood  Jed's  slandering  propensities. 
He  knew  the  affairs  of  all  his  neighbors;  but  had  he  contented 
himself  with  merely  recounting  what  he  knew,  people  about  him 
would  have  been  better  off;  for  he  had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  man- 
ufacturing "  incidents  in  real  life,"  and  these  ho  retailed,  ad  lib., 
over  his  bench.  And  these  affairs  were  not  always  innocent ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  much  mischief  often  resulted  from  his  false  re- 
ports. No  one  supposed  that  Jed  ever  entertained  any  real  ma- 
lignant feelings,  but  he  did  take  pleasure  in  knowing  that  he  had 
set  some  old  friends  "  by  the  cars,"  as  he  called  it ;  and  at  length 
his  slanders  became  so  frequent  and  so  utterly  devoid  of  truth, 
that  people  began  to  think  of  devising  ways  and  means  for  being 
rid  of  him. 

rainy  afternoon,  some  half-dozen  neighbors  had  collected 
in  Jed's  shop,  and  the  conversation  chanced  to  turn  upon  a  new 
comer  into  the  town — a  Capt.  Joseph  Atherton,  who  had  spent 
the  most  of  his  life  at  sea,  and  had  now  come  to  settle  down  upon 
a  farm,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  quiet. 

"  0,  yes — ya  as — I  s'pose  so,"  growled  Jed,  as  some  remark 
was  made  touching  the  captain's  wealth.  "  He's  rich  enough,  I'll 
warrant  ye ;  but  that  don't  make  any  need  that  he  should  put  on 
such  airs.  He  needn't  think  that  because  he's  got  a  few  thousand 
dollars  more'n  the  rest  on  us,  that  he  ken  lord  it  raouud  jest  as 
he's  a  mind  to." 

"  Why,  Jed,  you  don't  know  the  man  if  you  think  he'd  try  to 
lord  it  over  anybody,"  said  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Stewart, 
who  was  present.  "  I've  knowed  Joe  Atherton  ever  since  he  was 
a  boy,  and  he  never  showed  any  such  disposition." 

"  Have  ye  knowed  him  for  the  last  five-an '-twenty  year?"  asked 
Jed,  with  a  wink. 

"  Well,  can't  say  as  I  have  during  that  time,  for  he's  been  off, 
ye  know." 

"  Yes — ya-a.t,"  uttered  Jed,  bringing  his  hammer  down  upon  a 
peg  with  sudden  vehemence ;  "that's  the  thing.  Let  me  tell  ye 
as  how  't  them  last  five-au'- twenty  years  have  put  a  new  kink  into 
him.  He's  mighty  stiff  and  crank  now,  but  I  reckon  I  could 
bring  him  down  a  peg  or  two." 

"  Stiff  and  crank,  Jed !" 

'*  Yes — ya-as.  Didn't  he  fairly  insult  me  last  Saturday  night, 
down  to  the  store  !" 

"  How  was  it !"  quickly  asked  all  but  old  Stewart. 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  ye,"  answered  Jed,  laying  down  his  awl,  and 
turning  the  old  shoe  he  was  pegging  with  a  jerk.  "  Ye  see,  Joe 
Atherton  was  in  the  store,  and  he'd  jest  been  buyin'  some  'lasses, 
an'  I  merely  made  the  remark  'at  I  s'poscd  he'd  been  where  they 
made  'lasses.  He  said  he  had  ;  but  ye  ought  to  'ave  seen  what  a 
mighty  high  look  he  gave  me." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  he  ?"  interrupted  Stewart.  "  He  never 
saw  ye  afore,  an*  the  store  was  half  full  of  folks ;  an'  the  familiar 
sort  of  a  way  ye  put  on,  an'  the  way  ye  put  yer  face  close  up  to 
his,  didn't  please  him." 

"Didn't  it?"  cried  Jed. 

"  No,  it  didn't,  for  he  as  much  as  told  me  so." 

"Ah,  a  ah!     He  did,  did  he?" 

"  Why,  yes.     He  asked  me  who  that  borcish  fellow  was." 

"  He  meant  me,  did  he  '." 

"Yes  ;  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  The  fact  is,  he\i  been  bored 
half  to  death  since  he  settled  down  here,  by  just  such  foolish 
questions ;  and  he  don't  like  it,  especially  when  there's  a  crowd 
around,  to  be  drawn  right  about  him  the  moment  he  opens  his 
mouth." 

"  He  said  I  was  a  bore,  did  he  i"  Jed  snapped  out,  angrily. 

"No,  no,  Jed,"  quickly  responded  Stewart,  anxious  that  no 
misunderstanding  should  result  from  his  words.  "  He  simply 
asked  me  who  that  boreish  fellow  was." 

"And  isn't  that  enough,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

"But  just  remember,  Jed.  You  had  that  nasty  black  pipe  in 
your  mouth — you  never  6poko  with  the  man  before — you  looked 
dirty  and  independent — and  ye  puffed  a  cloud  of  smoke  right  in 
his  face  when  ye  spoke  to  him.  By  the  gracious,  I  don't  wonder 
he  spoke  so  1  And  mind  ye,  Jed,  I  only  tell  ye  of  this  so  't  you 
may  know  how  to  behave  the  next  time  you  meet  a  gentleman." 

"  A  gentleman  ye  call  him,  do  ye  ?"  uttered  Jed,  laying  the  last- 
ed shoo  down  upon  one  side,  and  the  hammer  upon  the  other. 
"  Now  jest  look  here ;  I  wouldn't  'ave  told  this,  only  I  wont  have 
such  chaps  quite  so  crank.  Mark  my  words,  an'  ye'll  know  how 
much  Joe  Atherton  deserves  the  respect  of  any  decent  man.  He's 
rich,  aren't  he  ?  But  who'd  want  his  riches,  and  have  to  carry 
about  his  conscience  '.  How's  he  made  his  money  ?   Jest  tell  me  V 

"  Why,  he's  not  only  had  a  regular  pay  as  captain,  but  he's  had 
chances  to  trade  on  his  own  hook,"  answered  Stewart. 

"  Yes,  ya-as,  that's  his  story.  But  mark  me  ;  I  ken  tell  ye  a 
different  story.     Pirates  make  money  fast  1" 


"  What  d'ye  mean,  Jed  Etipstonc  ?" 

"  If  .Joe  Atherton  hasn't  fitted  a  halter  for  his  neck  more'n 
once,  then  rail  me  a  lisr — that's  all !" 

"But  d'ye  mean  that  Captain  Atherton  has  heen  a  pirate  I" 
asked  two  of  his  auditors  at  a  breath. 

"He  has  been — jest — that — thing'."  r. turned  Jed,  vc.y  slowly, 
and  with  sure  emphasis. 
t       "  You're  a  fool,"  said  Stewart. 

"Am  I  •:' 

"  You  are — jest  a  fool.  What  d'ye  want  to  tell  such  a  silly 
thing  as  that  for  !" 

"  Silly,  is  it  !"  cried  Jed,  who  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
driven  from  an  assertion  he  had  once  made,  no  matter  how  wild 
and  meaningless  it  might  be,  but  was  always  on  hand  with  ready 
proof.  "  Silly,  is  it '."  he  repeated ;  "  p'r'aps  'tis  ;  but  I  want  ye 
all  to  understand  that  I  happened  to  be  in  Boston  not  long  since, 
an'  I  h'l/ijwned  to  git  holt  of  a  bit  of  secret  there.  I  jest  happened 
to  find  out,  by  the  way  of  a  slant,  that  Captain  Joseph  Atherton 
wasn't  no  capt'n  at  all,  but  just  belonged  lo  a  squad  of  pirates 
that  had  got  all  sold  out  and  off  afore  the  officers  could  get  a  holt 
on  'em." 

Of  course  this  led  to  a  protracted  conversation ;  hut  Jed  never 
gave  up  when  once  he  had  made  an  assertion,  and  he  now  stuck 
to  his  text. 

"Look  ye,  Bill,"  said  Stewart,  after  they  had  lift  the  shop; 
"  Capt'n  Atherton  shall  give  Jed  a  lesson— now  mark  mc." 

"  But  if  you  tell  him  what  Jed  has  said,  he'll  kill  the  poDr  rep- 
robate, wont  he  I" 

"No,  no,  never  fear;  he's  too  much  of  a  man  to  harm  such  a 
snake  ;  but  I'll  just  give  him  an  inkling  of  Jed's  character,  and 
you  sec  if  he  don't  give  him  a  lesson." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  thing  was  soon  whispered  about  that 
Captain  Atherton  had  been  a  pirate,  and  Jed  Lapstone  had  already 
begun  to  chuckle  over  the  idea  of  what  a  pickle  his  victim  would 
be  in,  when  the  current  of  his  feelings  was  suddenly  changed. 
He  sat  in  his  shop  one  cold,  windy  afternoon,  towards  6unset, 
when  a  man  drove  up  on  horseback.  Jed  was  alone,  and  he  had 
just  time  to  clear  his  foot  from  the  strap,  and  rise  to  his  feet,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Captain  Joseph  Atherton.  The 
captain  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  somewhere  about  five-and  forty 
years  of  age,  of  a  herculean  frame,  and  able  to  look  very  savage, 
when  he  chose  so  to  do.  An  enormous  pair  of  jet  black  whiskers 
nearly  covered  his  face,  and  his  eyes  had  the  seeming  power  of 
looking  directly  through  a  person. 

"Mr.  Lapstone,  I  believe,"  remarked  the  captain,  in  a  tono  so 
mild  that  the  cobbler's  fears  were  half  blown  away. 

"  Ah — yes — ya  as,  sir." 

"  You  have  a  grove  of  young  ash  trees  in  your  pasture,  I  have 
heard." 

"  Yes — ya-as,  sir." 

"  Some  of  them  are  very  straight  and  handsome." 

"  Ya-as,  sir." 

"  I  should  like  to  look  at  them.  I  have  use  for  some  such,  and 
if  you  will  slip  down  there  with  me  I  think  I  can  make  you  an 
advantageous  offer.  If  you  would  be  as  spry  as  possible,  for  I 
am  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry." 

"  Yes — ya-as,  sir,"  responded  Jed,  throwing  off  his  apron,  pre- 
paratory to  putting  on  his  coat.  He  remembered  full  well  the 
scandalous  falsehood  he  had  told  concerning  his  visitor,  but  he 
felt  assured  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  victim's  cars,  so  he  was 
quite  easy. 

In  a  few  moments  the  cobbler-farmer  was  ready,  and  he  set  out. 
The  way  was  through  the  barn,  down  the  lane,  into  the  pasture, 
and  over  a  gentle  swell  of  land,  being  a  distance  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  house.  The  sun  was  nearly  down  when 
they  reached  the  grove,  and  the  wind  was  cold  and  searching. 
Jed  shivered  some,  and  as  he  noticed  how  comfortable  his  com- 
panion's great  overcoat  looked,  he  wished  he  had  taken  his  own. 

"  There,  this  is  the  place,"  said  the  cobbler,  stopping  when  he 
reached  the  copse  of  ash  trees,  the  thick  foliage  of  which  had  now 
turned  yellow  beneath  the  frost  touch,  and  was  beginning  to  be- 
strew the  ground. 

"Ay,  so  I  was  aware,"  uttered  the  captain,  in  a  deep,  deadly 
tone,  at  the  same  time  turning  short  around  upon  his  guide.  "I 
told  you  I  had  use  for  some  such,  and  I  have,  sir.  1  meant  to  use 
them  as  your  place  of  sepulchre.     Can  you  pray  '." 

Jedediah  Lapstone  stood  aghast.  Never  before  had  he  heard  a 
voice  so  deep,  nor  had  he  ever  before  stood  in  the  presence  of  so 
awful  a  man.  His  knees  shook,  and  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Atherton  deliberately  unbuttoned  his  over- 
coat, and  took  from  his  bosom  two  huge  pistols. 

"Jedediah  Lapstone,"  he  pronounced,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to 
accord  perfectly  with  the  mournful  wind  that  sighed  through  the 
tree-tops,  "  you  have  slandered  my  character  most  cruelly,  and 
past  redemption,  and  blood  is  the  only  thing  that  can  wash  the 
crime  away  !  But  I  will  not  murder  you.  Here,  take  this  pistol, 
and  at  the  given  word  you  shall  fire.     Take  it,  I  say  !" 

"  O !  Mercy !  mcr-r-r-cy !"  gasped  the  terrified  man,  sinking 
upon  his  knees,  and  clasping  his  hands. 

"  Mercy!"  repeated  the  gigantic  avenger,  in  a  tone  of  such  bit- 
ter scorn  that  Jed's  hair  fairly  started  up  on  end.  "  How  dare 
you  profane  that  sacred  word  !  What  mercy  had  you  when  you 
murdered  my  character  ?  when  you  deliberately  asserted  that  I 
had  been  a  pirate  ?  Yes,  sir,  a  pirate,  you  said  !  By  nil  the 
powers  of  earth,  no  man  can  live  who  has  let  such  words  drop 
from  his  lips !      Come,  take  the  pistol,  for  you  must  die !" 

"  O,  don't,  don't  I  0,  dear  gaptain,  I  didn't  mean  it !  I  wont 
never  do  so  agin,  I  wont,  I  wont !" 

"  Take  the  pistol,  I  say  I" 


"  Oh-hh  !    I've  pnt  a  wife,  and — a  and  three  innocent  children  I" 

"You  did  not  think  of  my  wife  and  children  when  you  stabbed 
the  very  soul  of  their  protector's  honor.  Take  the  pistol  I  There, 
now  you  have  just  five  minutes  to  live  !  Mind,  I  never  miss  my 
HMD  !  In  five  minutes  you  die !  l'ray,  if  you  have  anything  to 
pray  for." 

Poor  Jed  took  the  pistol  by  the  muzzle,  and  thus  he  held  it 
until  it  dropped  from  his  nerveless  grasp.  He  was  still  upon  his 
knees,  and  his  hands  were  onee  more  clas]>cd.  He  shook  like  an 
aspen,  his  face  was  livid  with  terror,  and  his  eyes  seemed  starting 
from  their  sockets.  Like  all  low  slanderers,  he  was  a  perfect 
coward. 

"O,  for  mercy's  sake!"  he  gasped.  "Salvation  and  Israel, 
Jerusalem  and  Pentecost,  and  the  saints,  have  mercy  on  mc  I  (), 
I  wont  never  agin  speak  a  word  agin  ye  !  I  wont,  so  help  me 
Heaven  !     O,  spare  me  !  noble  man,  spare  me  I" 

"  Four  minutes  of  the  five  are  gone  !"  calmly  spoke  Atherton, 
holding  his  watch  in  his  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  deliberately 
cocking  his  pistol. 

The  terrified  man  gazed  one  moment  into  the  avenger's  face, 
and  then  he  burst  into  tears.  He  cried  like  a  great  school-boy, 
and  the  words  he  tried  to  utter  were  lost  amid  eobs  and  groans. 
Atherton  saw  that  bis  victim's  face  was  becoming  deathly,  and 
that  his  reason  was  leaving  him ;  and  he  feared  that  if  he  kept  up 
the  farce  much  longer,  the  man's  brain  might  be  turned  forever. 

"  Jedediah  Lapstone,"  he  said,  "  for  the  sake  of  thy  wife  and 
children,  I  might  spare  thee  if  I  thought  you  would  commence  a 
new  life." 

"  Holy  angels  and  Absalom  !"  cried  Jed ;  "  I'll  do  anything 
you  say — anything,  everything — I  will!" 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  trust  you.  If  I  could  feel  sure  you 
would  never,  never  speak  one  false  word  about  a  living  thing 
again,  I  might  spare  you  now." 

"  Salvation  and  Jerusalem  !  I  wont  never,  never  agin  say  ono 
word  about  anybody.  0, 1  wont,  jest  as  true  as  Absalom,  I  wont !" 

"  Now  mark  mc,"  said  Atherton,  slowly  and  solemnly.  "  If  I 
let  you  oft'  this  time,  remember  that  I  only  do  so  on  condition 
that  you  remain  true  to  your  promise.  I  shall  keep  these  two 
pistols  loaded,  and  the  moment  I  hear  of  one  slanderous  word 
from  your  lips  touching  the  character  of  anybody,  I  shall  come  to 
you  again,  but  never  again  shall  I  spare  you.  I  shall  watch  you 
narrowly,  and  others  will  watch  you  for  me.  Kemember  now, 
your  life  is  mine.  I  claim  it,  and  only  lend  it  to  you  while  you 
remain  true.     Farewell.     You  can  live,  if  you  wish." 

The  dark  man  stooped  and  picked  up  the  dropped  pistol,  and 
then  walked  quickly  away  from  the  place.  The  sun  was  already 
down,  and  the  dew  was  falling  fast.  Pale,  cold,  and  shivering, 
Jcdcdiah  Lapstone  started  for  home,  and  when  he  was  gone,  some 
half  dozen  of  his  acquaintances  came  out  from  among  the  aih 
trees,  one  of  whom  was  old  Stewart.  They  smiled  as  they  saw 
Jed  on  his  homeward  way. 

Mrs.  Lapstone  was  frightened  when  she  saw  how  pale  and  hag- 
gard her  husband  looked  ;  and  he  had  to  drink  a  pint  of  herb  tea, 
have  his  feet  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  toasted  onions  applied,  ere 
he  could  pacify  her. 

On  the  following  morning  he  went  to  work  as  usual  in  his  shop, 
but  he  was  thoughtful  and  taciturn.  Towards  noon  some  of  his 
friends  dropped  in. 

"  I  was  in  to  Capt'n  Atherton's  house  last  night,"  said  Stewart, 
"  and  he  come  home  after  I  got  there.  My  conscience  !  I  never 
saw  a  man  look  so  terrible  as  he  did.  He  took  two  great  pistols 
out  of  his  bosom,  and  laid  'cm  away  in  his  desk  ;  and  I  heard 
him  tell  his  wife  not  to  touch  'em  on  any  account,  '  for,'  said  he, 
'  they're  both  loaded,  and  I  may  have  to  use  'em.  At  all  events,' 
says  he,  '  I'm  a  goin'  to  protect  our  people  agin  a  brute  that  docs 
a  good  deal  more  mischief  than  a  robber.'  He  wouldn't  tell  mo 
what  he  meant,  but  he  must  have  meant  something  dreadful." 

Jed  trembled,  but  he  did  not  speak.  And  from  that  time  forth 
his  tongue  spoke  no  more  slander.  If,  at  times,  he  caught  him- 
self with  such  words  on  his  lips,  they  were  quickly  recalled.  For 
a  year  or  so  he  was  held  in  check  by  fear ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  had  begun  to  learn  that  there  were  higher  and  more  noble 
inducements  for  a  virtuous  life,  and  he  thus  became  a  good  neigh- 
bor. And  just  about  this  time,  too,  he  was  told  that  Atherton 
had  fired  off  the  two  pistols,  and  that  he  said,  when  he  did 
so,  he  "  guessed  thcre'd  be  no  more  need  of  'cm."  Jed  was  easy 
now,  but  bis  tongue,  once  mastered,  kept  in  the  right  track  ever 
afterwards. 
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AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

The  approbation  with  which  our  former  series  of  portraits  of 
American  artists,  published  in  No.  18  of  the  present  volume,  was 
received,  has  induced  us  to  add  a  few  more  heads  of  distinguished 
painters,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  from  authentic  orig- 
inals. The  first  is  Benjamin  West,  who  rose  to  high  rank  in 
England,  and  became  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  West 
was  born  in  1 738,  at  Springfield,  Pennsylvania  His  artistic  tal- 
ent was  manifested  at  an  early  age.  His  first  instructions  in  the 
use  of  colors  were  received  from  a  party  of  roaming  Indians,  and 
when  he  first  saw  the  Apollo,  his  exclamation  was,  "  How  like  a 
young  Mohawk  warrior!"  His  family  were  of  the  sect  of  Quakers, 
who  deny  the  utility  of  the  fine  arts,"  but  the  manifest  genius  of 
West  overcame  their  prejudices,  and  he  was  authorized  to  pursue 
his  inclinations.  In  fact,  at  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  Friends,  he 
was  dedicated  to  art.  He  commenced  portrait  painting  profes- 
sionally, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  Philadelphia.  From  Philadel- 
phia he  sailed  for  Italy,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Lord  Grant- 
nam  Governor  Hamilton,  and  other  gentlemen  in  America  also 
generously  aided  him.    In  1763  he  went  to  London,  where  he  had 


was  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  and  was  the  son  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  the  first  governor  of  that  State.  He  received  a  colle- 
giate education,  and  in  the  course  of  his  studies  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  painting.  Soon  after  graduating  he  produced  several  pic- 
tures. In  the  revolutionary  war  he  served  two  years  as  adjutant 
general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  resigned  his  commission  in 
1777.  He  visited  England  before  peace  was  concluded,  and  was 
imprisoned  as  a  spy.  He  was  released  by  the  intercession  of 
West,  but  ordered  to  return  to  America.  In  1784  he  re-visited 
England,  and  pursued  his  studies  under  West.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1789.  Here  he  painted  many  portraits,  and  his  histor- 
ical pieces.  His  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  and  "  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,"  are  among  his  most  celebrated  and  most  popular 
works.  His  "  Sortie  of  Gibraltar,"  a  fine  specimen  of  his  best 
manner,  is  now,  we  believe,  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum. 

With  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  finest  portrait  painter  America 
has  yet  produced,  our  present  series  closes.  He  was  born  at  Nar- 
ragansett,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1756,  and  died  in  1828.  In  1778 
he  was  a  pupil  of  West,  in   England.     In    1782  he  commenced 


HENRY    INMAN. 

remember  going  round  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy 
at  Clinton  Hall,  New  York,  and  seeing  a  fine  landscape,  I  asked, 
who  painted  this  !  The  answer  was,  Innian.  Then  I  came  to  a 
beautiful  group  of  figures.  Ah  !  this  is  very  fine  !  Who  painted 
this  ? — Inman.     Then  some  Indians  caught  my  eye — Inman.    A 


BENJAMIN    WEST. 


the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  favor  of  George  III.  He  succeed- 
ed Reynolds  as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Arriving  in 
London  opportunely,  when  historical  painting  was  neglected  for 
other  branches,  he  made  a  great  sensation  by  his  productions  in 
the  highest  line  of  art.  He  painted  a  great  many  pictures,  among 
which  his  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  painted  for  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  and  his  "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,"  were  the  most  cele- 
brated. The  "  Battle  of  La  Hogue  "  has  been  styled  the  best 
historical  painting  of  the  British  school.  He  was  injured  by  early 
and  easy  success,  and  rashly  imagined  himself  capable  of  any- 
thing. Still  he  was  an  artist  of  very  great  merit.  He  died  March 
11,  1820,  and  was  buried  with  distinguished  honors,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London. 

Henry  Inman, — the  subject  of  our  second  engraving, — an  ar- 
tist of  great  versatility  and  eminent  talent,  was  born  at  Utica,  New 
York,  in  1801.  In  1812  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  as  a 
portrait  and  miniature  painter,  and  met  with  good  success  both  in 
New  York  and  in  Philadelphia.  In  1844  he  visited  Europe  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  while  there  painted  the  portraits  of 
many  distinguished  persons.  After  remaining  abroad  eight 
months,  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  died  at  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 17,   1846,  universally  lamented.     Sully  says  of  him : — "I 


..  \ 


JOHN    TRUMBULL. 

little  further  on,  and  I  exclaimed  :  this  is  the  finest  miniature  I 
have  seen  for  many  a  day  !  who  is  this  miniature  painter? — Inman. 
His  large  portraits  I  was  acquainted  with,  but  this  variety  of  style 
took  me  altogether  by  surprise." 

Col.  John  Trumbull,  whose  head  is  the  third  in  our  series, 


RACHEL,  AS    MARIE   STUART. 


GILBERT   STUART. 


painting  as  a  professional  artist.  In  1794  he  painted  the  head  of 
Washington,  now  in  the  Athenaeum.  He  always  succeeded  in 
expressing  the  character  of  his  sitter,  while  his  color  was  fine,  and 
his  handling  free  and  bold.  "  The  narrations  and  anecdotes  with 
which  his  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world  had  stored  hit 
memory,"  says  Allston,  "and  which  he  often  gave  with  great 
bcauly  and  dramatic  effect,  were  not  unfrequently  employed  by 
Mr.  Stuart  in  a  way  and  with  an  address,  peculiar  to  himself. 
From  this  store  it  was  his  custom  to  draw  largely  while  occupied 
with  his  sitters,  apparently  for  their  amusement ;  but  his  object 
was  rather,  by  thus  banishing  all  restraint,  to  call  forth,  if  possi- 
ble, some  involuntary  traits  of  natural  character." 

RACHEL,  AS  MARIE  STUART. 

The  engraving  below  is  from  a  sketch  made  expressly  for  ni 
from  the  life,  by  Mr.  Champney,  and  shows  the  great  French  tra- 
gedienne as  she  appears  in  that  famous  f  cene  in  the  third  act  ot 
Lebrun's  tragedy  where  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  her  interview  with 
Elizabeth,  stung  to  madness  by  the  coldness  with  which  the 
English  queen  listens  to   her  prayers  and    supplications,   throws 

aside  all  considera- 
tions of  safety  and 
expediency,  and 
pours  forth  such  a 
torrent  of  invective 
and  sarcasm,  that 
the  sovereign  in- 
stinctively shrinks 
before  the  passion 
of  her  prisoner,  and 
the  latter  exclaims 
exultingly  :  "  I've 
plunged  a  poignard 
in  my  rival  s  heart" 
It  is  needless  to  re- 
mind our  reader* 
that  no  such  inter- 
view actually  took 
place  between  the 
rival  sovereigns  ;— 
but  the  poet  may  be 
pardoned  this  viola- 
tion of  history,  for 
the  effect  he  produ- 
ces by  his  license. 
Rachel  is  the  last 
figure  but  one  on 
the  right.  The 
crouching  figure  is 
her  confidante,  An- 
na, (M'lle  Durey.) 
In  the  centre  standi 
Leicester,  (M.  Ran- 
doux.)  To  the  left 
of  him  is  Elizabeth, 
(Sarah  Felix.)  The 
character  in  the  ex- 
treme left  is  Lord 
Melville,  (M.  La- 
tonche.)  All  the 
personages  in  toil 
group  are  portraits. 
The  costumes  worn 
are  strictly  histori- 
cal, and  this  adds 
infinite  effect  to  the 
tragedy.  In  their 
attention  to  costume 
the  French  are  far 
in  advance  of  the 
English,  and  their 
example  is  worthy 
of  being  imitated 
upon  our  stage. 
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SUFFERINGS  IN  EUROPE. 

The  arrivals  from  Europe  continually  bring  us  accounts  of  the 
sufferings  occasioned  by  a  lack  of  provisions  and  scarcity  of  work 
and  money,  evils  felt  severely,  and  in  France  in  particular.  The  pub- 
lic mind  there  has  been  severely  exercised.  The  mysterious  mala- 
dies which  have  affected  vegetation  in  the  old  world  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  havo  induced  some  persons  to  fancy  that  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  our  planet  is  on  the  wane,  and  its  elements  ap- 
proaching a  state  of  exhaustion.  But  if  we  compare  the  present 
with  the  past,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  much  better  situated,  and 
the  insufficient  harvests  of  to-day  are  nothing  to  the  famines  of  the 
middle  ages.  Science  has  improved  agriculture,  and  thrown  addi- 
tional safeguards  round  the  health  of  man.  The  ravages  of  the 
cholera  and  yellow  fever  in  our  day  are  absolutely  inconsiderable 
when  placed  beside  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  former  times.  In 
the  14th  century,  the  plague  committed  such  ravages  that  half  the 
population  of  France  was  literally  swept  away  in  less  than  six 
months.  Thirty  thousand  persons  died  of  it  at  Narbonne,  and  in 
Florence  and  its  environs,  one  hundred  thousand  persons  perished. 
"  The  mortality  was  so  great,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  that  tho  dead 
could  not  be  buried.  It  was  never  seen,  heard  or  read  in  times 
past  that  such  a  multitude  had  perished.  In  the  parishes,  the  ter- 
rified curates  left,  leaving  the  ministry  of  the  sacraments  to  some 
of  the  bolder  monks."  And  in  the  famines  of  the  middle  ages, 
whole  populations  died  ot  hunger  and  despair.  A  ton  of  herrings 
cost  forty  crowns  of  gold.  People  were  reduced  to  cannibalism. 
These  famines  were  generally  the  result  of  war.  Armies,  sweep- 
ing the  country,  burning  and  wasting,  compelled  farmers  and  la- 
borers to  take  refuge  in  the  towns  and  cities.  The  free  companies 
in  the  service  of  ambitious  princes  and  lords  were  the  occasion  of 
two  famines  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  Happily  those  "  good 
old  times  "  are  long  gone. 


Noble  Dog. — In  Covington,  Ky.,  lately,  a  ruffian  jostled  a  lit- 
tle girl  from  the  sidewalk  into  the  gutter,  injuring  her  a  good  deal. 
A  gallant  dog,  who  witnessed  the  outrage,  immediately  sprang  at 
the  throat  of  the  two-legged  brute,  and  held  him  fast  till  he  was 
released  by  the  bystanders,  who  let  the  offender  go,  thinking  he 
had  received  enough  punishment  from  the  nobler  animal  of  the 
two.  We  have  reason  to  be  "  a  friend  of  dogs,  for  they  are  honest 
creatures." 


Privatk  Libraries. — The  Rev.  Luther  Farnham  lately  read 
a  very  interesting  paper  before  the  New  England  Historico-Genea- 
logical  Society,  on  the  "  Private  Libraries  of  Boston  and  vicinity." 
He  estimated  that  within  ten  miles  of  our  State  House,  there  are,  in 
private  libraries  of  1000  volumes  and  upwards  each,  an  aggregate 
ot  300,000  volumes;  that  twelve  ot  these  contain  about  100,000, 
and  ten  of  them  92,000.     Mr.  Famham's  paper  is  to  be  published. 


<    ^mm    > 


Dispatch. — J.  G.  Hovey  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  lately  received  per 
steamer  from  England  a  consignment  of  goods  ordered  by  them 
twenty-nine  days  previous.     This  is  the  way  to  do  business. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Another  revolutionary  soldier  died,  lately.  Deacon  Daniel 
Fitch,  of  West  Killingly,  Ct.,  aged  93.     Peace  to  his  ashes  I 

....  Some  wag  has  called  a  dinner-table  a  table  of  contents, 
and  a  gambling-table  a  table  of  discontents. 

The  population  of  Illinois  will  foot  up  to  1,283,000.    This 

is  one  of  the  little  giants  of  the  West — a  child  of  yesterday,  almost. 

The  weight  of  the  new  monster  steamer  building  in  the 

Thames  is  prodigious.     Her  measurement  capacity  is  25,000  tons. 

....  A  magnificent  new  hotel  is  to  be  erected  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  corner  of  Chestnnt  and  8th  Streets,  to  cost  $600,000. 

Edwin  Forrest  never  played  better  than  during  his  recent 

engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre.     His  "  Lear  "  was  great. 

. . .  Powers,  the  sculptor,  has  nearly  finished  his  statue  of 
America,  and  the  California  is  near  completion. 

....  A  Miss  Beall  of  Virginia  lately  recovered  $6000  of  a  Mr. 
Miller  for  an  aggravated  breach  of  promise. 

The  receipts  of  the   New  England  Industrial  Exhibition 

were  about  S5000.     It  was  a  very  interesting  and  successful  one. 

....  The  City  Council  of  Roxbury  have  appropriated  S500  for 
the  establishment  of  free  evening  schools.     A  good  move. 

M.  Braun  has  lately  exhibited  in  Euiope   what  he  calls 

"  cast  marble,"  which  rapidly  hardens  and  looks  like  Parian. 

A  universal  and  perpetual  sun  dial  has  been  invented  in 

France,  calculated  for  any  latitude  where  the  sun  is  visible. 

Louis  Blanc  differs  from  his  fellow-revolutionists  in  Eu- 
rope. He  thinks  the  masses  must  be  enlightened  before  they  fight. 
In  two  years  and  a  half,  268  persons  have  been  killed  and 
S39  wounded  by  railroad  accidents  in  this  country. 

....  The  wife  of  the  King  of  Denmark  was  once  a  milliner, 
named  Lolla  Rassmussen.     The  marriage  was  morganatic. 

....  Punctuality,  accuracy,  steadiness  and  despatch  are  habits 
of  business  which  ensure  success  in  life. 

....  A  lady  in  want  of  a  husband  has  only  to  drop  her  daguer- 
reotype in  the  street.     Gentleman  finds  it,  and  marries  her. 

Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  has  accepted  a  call  from 

the  Congregational  Church  at  Galesbury,  Illinois. 

....  Donald  McKay  lately  received  a  proposition  from  Eng- 
land to  build  four  more  ships  of  a  1000  tons  each. 


THE  WESTERN  ALLIANCE. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  they 
have  made  a  mistake  in  allying  themselves  with  their  "natural 
enemies,"  the  French,  and  have  just  discovered  that  the  latter 
are  more  to  be  feared  than  the  Russians.  Among  other  alarming 
indications  is  the  fact  that  the  French  now  hold  practical  sway  at 
Constantinople,  and  that  the  structures  they  are  now  building 
there,  ostensibly  for  the  accommodation  of  their  troops,  are  just 
such  as  they  would  build  if  their  intention  was  permanently  to 
occupy  the  city  of  the  sultan.  The  war  with  Russia  we  all  know 
was  brought  about  by  Louis  Napoleon.  We  all  know  that  a  for- 
eign war  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  French  emperor  to  re- 
tain his  teat  upon  the  throne.  The  English  presses  saw  and  ac- 
knowledged this  at  a  time  when  they  viewed  Louis  in  a  far  differ- 
ent light  from  that  in  which  they  now  regard  him. 

Napoleon's  coup  d'ttat  was  only  successful  from  the  prestige  giv- 
en him  by  the  known  devotion  of  the  powerful  and  splendid 
army  he  had  in  a  great  measure  created,  and  secured  to  his  inter- 
est by  special  and  unlimited  favors.  But  a  throne  upheld  by 
bayonets  was  in  danger  from  a  reactionary  movement,  unless  a 
satisfactory  reason  could  be  given  for  its  maintenance.  The  love 
of  military  glory  in  France  would  sanction  the  largest  war  estab- 
lishment, provided  it  could  be  employed.  Louis  Napoleon,  then, 
without  hesitation,  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war. 

The  result  has  shown  how  profound  is  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  how  adroit  his  diplomacy.  Metternich  himself  might 
take  lessons  of  the  nephew  of  Napoleon  the  Great.  The  watch- 
word "  glory "  has  been  found  a  talisman  powerful  enough  to 
charm  down  all  opposition  to  his  reign  in  France.  In  the  field 
he  has  shown  that  the  military  power  he  wields  completely  over- 
shadows that  of  England.  He  has  not  only  given  his  people  glory 
enough  and  to  spare,  he  has  not  only  humbled  the  czar,  and  taken 
ample  vengeance  for  1812,  but  he  has  humbled  his  haughty  Eng- 
lish ally.  The  lustre  of  the  "  meteor  flag  of  England  "  has  paled 
beside  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  tricolor  of  France.  If  he 
has  established  a  "  running  sore  "  in  the  side  of  Russia,  he  has  also 
located  an  eating  ulcer  in  the  side  of  England.  He  has  drained 
her  of  her  blood  and  treasure — he  has  humbled  her  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  all  this  while  grasping  her  by  the  hand,  lauding 
her  prowess  and  smiling  his  bland  thanks  for  the  nuivete'  with 
which  she  has  followed  his  lead.  Something  more  was  wanting 
to  his  triumph — that  he  should  be  received  as  the  equal  of  Eng- 
land's sovereign,  and  that  she  should  visit  him  and  accept  his 
subtle  hospitalities.  These  two  events  crowned  his  triumph — a 
triumph  over  which  some  of  the  French  presses  have  already  be- 
gun to  exult. 

And  now  who  shall  say  how  long  this  unnatural  alliance  will 
efldure  i  It  has  already  inflicted  irreparable  injury  on  the  fame 
and  prestige  of  England,  and  she  may  rebel  against  its  continu- 
ance. But  tho  purposes  of  Louis  Napoleon  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. Supposing  Napoleon  choose  to  patch  up  a  peace  with 
Russia  and  divide  with  her  the  empire  of  Europe,  what  could 
England  do  in  that  contingency  f  She  could  not  secure  the  aid 
of  the  other  continental  powers,  as  they  would  side  with  the  east 
and  the  west — Russia  and  France.  All  that  would  be  left  for  her 
to  do  would  be  for  her  to  acquiesce.  Such  are  our  impressions  in 
view  of  this  western  alliance.  Nothing  would  surprise  us  less 
than  to  hear  of  its  dissolution  at  any  moment,  and  the  formation 
ot  new  and  strange  combinations  in  European  politics. 


GENERAL   TACON. 

This  noted  man,  the  most  efficient,  though  the  most  despotic 
captain -general  that  ever  ruled  the  island  of  Cuba,  lately  died  of 
cholera  at  Madrid,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  If  he  ruled 
the  Cubans  with  a  rod  of  iron,  he  was  also  the  terror  of  the  Span- 
ish nobility  of  the  island.  He  was  the  scourge  of  evil-doers,  and 
his  severity  completely  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  robbers,  assassins 
and  smugglers  of  the  "  Gem  of  the  Antilles."  He  did  mu.-h  to 
beautify  and  adorn  Havana  and  to  improve  its  sanitary  condition. 
The  large  opera  house  at  Havana — perhaps  the  most  splendid  in 
the  world,  at  which  Rachel  is  about  to  appear,  bears  his  name, 
and  there  are  many  memorials  of  him  throughout  Havana.  Of 
course,  his  labors  were  not  gratuitous,  and  like  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  successors,  he  left  the  island  with  a  splendid  fortune. 


TfRKET. — Turkey  is  in  a  bad  way — that  is,  the  French  and 
English  have  their  way  and  say  iu  everything,  and  Mohammedan- 
ism itself  received  a  death  blow  when  the  western  powers  wrung 
from  the  Porte  the  reluctant  promise  that  henceforth  no  renegade 
who  shall  recant  from  his  errors  of  faith  shall  suffer  the  penalty 
of  death. 


<  — .—  > 


Naval  Charity. — The  officers  and  crew  of  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Saranac,  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  transmitted  to  the  mayor  of 
Norfolk,  through  their  commander,  Captain  Poindexter,  the  sum 
of  five  hundied  dollars,  for  tho  relief  of  the  sick  and  suffering  in- 
habitants ;  a  truly  generous  amount  in  proportion  to  their  means. 


No  Advertisements. — Our  patrons  will  observe  that  we  send 
them  the  paper  for  the  present  week,  without  advertisements. 
This  is  one  of  the  improvements  which  we  shall  adopt  for  the  new 
year  ;  thus  enabling  us  to  give  our  subscribers  a  greater  amount 

of  original  reading  matter. 

<-  »»»  » 

Jlst  So. — The  sums  which  many  heads  of  families  in  New 
York  spend  upon  their  wives  and  daughters  for  really  unnecessa- 
ry or  extravagant  dresses  would  amount  in  a  few  years,  to  a  hand- 
some fortune. 


Our  Prize  Offer. — See   particulars  of  the  prize  offer  for 
clubs,  on  another  page  of  the  present  number. 


RACHEL  IN  AMERICA, 

Mr.  Jules  Janin,  the  autocrat  of  Parisian  criticism,  a  brilliant, 
showy  and  taking,  but  partial  and  unreliable  writer,  has  recently 
published,  in  the  "Journal  des  Debats,"  an  article  on  Rachel  in 
the  United  States,  remarkable  for  absolute  ignorance  of  America, 
and  for  its  ridiculous  self-sufficiency.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  it  be  more  insolent  to  us  or  to  the  great  tragedienne, 
whose  career  has  provoked  this  outpouring  of  malignancy.  He 
takes  the  ground  that  we,  because  we  are  republicans,  cannot 
comprehend  those  great  works  which  were  written  for  kings  and 
princes,  and  have  been  supported  by  nobles  and  gentry ;  that  we 
are  ignorant  and  disdainlul  of  ancient  history,  and  so  unrefined, 
that  nothing  beautiful  or  classical  can  please  us.  He  supposes 
the  New  York  audience  to  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  Racine 
and  Moliere,  because  they  wished  to  hear  the  Marseillaise,  the 
"  horrible  song  of  exile,  of  murder  and  the  scaffold,"  as  he  terms 
it.  He  wilfully  forgets  that  the  most  refined  of  Parisian  audiences 
has  thrilled  to  the  martial  notes  of  that  cong,  as  chanted  by  the 
deep  voice  of  Rachel :  he  forgets  that  it  was  tho  song  of  the 
whole  French  people,  before  tyranny  stifled  their  aspirations,  and 
changed  the  journalists  of  France  into  a  set  of  servile  flunkeys 
like  himself.  More — we  charge  him,  Jules  Janin,  with  not  un- 
derstanding the  Marseillaise.  Its  "  atrocity  "  consists  in  calling  a 
Buffering  people  to  arm  against  "  conspiring  tyrants."  Docs  he 
remember  that  it  urges  the  warriors  of  France  to  show  forbear 
ance  even  to  enemies  "  reluctantly  arming  "  against  them  ? 

He  appears  to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  former  grandeur  of  his  own 
country  as  he  is  of  the  character  of  ours  :  at  the  close  of  his  vul- 
gar diatribe,  he  lets  us  into  the  source  of  his  impression  of  this 
country,  by  referring  to  a  book  called  "  The  Other  World, "  by 
Madame  Fontenay,  a  French  Trollope,  who  out  herods  her 
English  prototype.  We  give  one  specimen  of  ridiculous  asser- 
tion,— and  with  it  dismiss  him.  "  Let  Monimia  prostrate  herself 
at  the  knees  of  the  expiring  Mithridates,  Mithridatcs  is  no  more 
unfortunate  than  Uncle  Tom.  For  there  is  where  they  (the  Amer- 
icans) are  in  tragedy — they  have  halted  at  Uncle  Tom.  He  is 
the  Agamemnon,  he  is  the  Achilles,  he  is  the  Thersites  ;  they  hiss 
him,  they  laud  him,  they  hoot  him,  they  admire  him,  they  laugh  in 
his  face.  He  is  a  buffoon — he  is  a  martyr.  They  have  no  other 
Odyssey,  they  have  no  other  Iliad.  Their  only  Parthenon  is 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 


<  *.^  > 


Portraits. — At  the  Royal  Palace  of  Munich,  in  Bavaria, 
there  is  a  gallery  containing  portraits  of  all  the  pretty  women  in 
the  city.  Among  them  figures,  between  two  windows,  and  not 
far  from  that  ot  the  reigning  queen,  the  head  of  Lola  Montes. 


Too  True. — The  British  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  when  a  merchant  fails  in  Liver- 
pool, our  whole  country  trembles. 

M  A  R  R  I  A£r  E  S. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dexter,  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Maynard  to  Miss  Henrietta 
dishing;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kalloch.  Mr.  Eleazer  J  Hewea  to  Miss  Eliza  Hammons ; 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden  Mr.  John  V.  Ames,  of  Pepperell.  to  Miss  Harriet  R. 
Perry,  of  South  Natick;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Twombly,  Mr.  John  at  Trainer  to  Mia* 
Esther  Iteddick;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  James  S.  Broun  to  Miss  Eliza  P. 
Glover;  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  William  J.  Wood  to  Miss  Christiana  1ml- 
lia,  of  r'ajal.  W.  I.—  At  Charlestown,  by  llev.  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Benjamin  P. 
Perkins  to  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Turner. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Copp,  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Emerson  to  Miss  Mary  Putnam  Eastman. — At  Danvers.  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Putnam,  Mr.  Franklin  Tyler  to  Miss  Lydia  Abby  Friend,  of  Beverly. — At 
South  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr  .Manning,  Mr.  Adam  Hawkes  to  Miss  Caroline 
Bent,  both  of  Lynnfield — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  James  Smith  to 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Davis. — At  Newburyport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Davis  Cut- 
ting to  Miss  Catherine  Devine  — At  IVenham.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  O.  A. 
Tapley,  of  Danvers,  to  Miss  Sophia  Dodge.— At  Rockport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brem- 
ner,  Mr.  Luther  C.  Tibbets  to  Miss  Abigail  Lowe  — \t  New  Bedford,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  How,  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Tripp  to  Miss  Peace  A.  Devon,  both  of  Westport.— At 
Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  Alonzo  I.  Hodsdon.  of  Roxbury.  Mass.,  to  Miss  ranoie  A. 
E.  Merrill— At  Bangor.  Me.,  ('apt.  Edward  F.  Littlefleld,  of  Boston,  to  Mist 
Abby  White,  of  Frankfort.  Me. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Anne  Douglas,  65;  Jeremiah  Kittredge,  Esq..  59;  Mrs. 
Mary  Fletcher.  68.— At  South  Boston.  Mr.  Morris  E  Cremin,42.— At  Chailea- 
town,  Mrs  Sophia  C.  wife  of  Mr.  Christopher  Merrill  32-  At  Roxbury.  Mr . 
Nathaniel  Lawrence,  57;  Miss  Cynthia  A.  Hunt.  17  — At  Cambridgeport,  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Young,  65.— At  Ljnn,  Mrs.  Anna,  wife  of  Mr.  Peter  Short.  74  —At 
Salem,  Mrs.  E  Caldwell,  89;  Widow  Hannah  Deland,78;  Mrs.  Sally  Pbippen, 
75;  Miss  Julia  McDorald,  24.— At  Agawam,  Mr.  Asa  Northam,  89  —  At  Mar- 
blehead,  Miss  Clara  L.  Adams.  18;  Mr. Charles  William  Brown,  21  —At  Wen- 
bam,  Mrs  Lucy  Healey,  68. — At  Essex.  Rev.  Robert  Crowell.  D  D  .  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  68  —At  Quincy,  Mrs  Lucy  A.  A.  Elwell,  21— At 
Dartmouth.  Mr.  Culbert  Booth,  65  -  At  Weymouth.  Mr.  Warren  Weston,  76. 
— At  Beverly,  Capt.  John  Francis  Lorett. — At  Gloucester,  widow  Patience 
Martin,  77;  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Morehouse.  88 —At  West  Newbury,  Maj  Oliver 
Pillsbury,  81—  At  Bolton,  Mr.  John  Jewett,  formerly  of  this  city,  81  —At 
Worcester,  Mr.  Eber  W.  Preobury.  78;  Mrs.  Abigail  R.  Smith.  18;  Mr.  Benja- 
min Howard,  70. — At  New  Bedford,  Ichabod  Clapp,  Esq.,  82;  Mr  Stephen 
Parker,  54. — At  New  Boston.  Mrs.  Judith  Stone.  90— At  Groton.  Georgo  f. 
Farley,  Esq.,  62-  At  Provincetown,  Elisha  Freeman,  Esq  ,  64  —  At  Millbury, 
Mr.  Luke  Harrington.  66 — At  Lancaster,  Mr.  Samuel  Damon,  74. — At  New 
York,  Floyd  T.  Ferris,  M.  D.,  63;  Mr.  John  B.  Desdoity,  60. 
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This  paper  presents  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  form ,  a  weekly  literary 
melange  of  notable  events  of  the  dj,y .  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authors,  and  the  cream  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor. 
Each  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  this 
country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  princi- 
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I 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SLEEP. 

BT   TAMAR   ANNB   XERHODE. 

Come,  (tweet  sleep,  and  clow  my  eyelids — 

I  am  weary  of  the  day ; 
And  let  gay  and  pleasing  fancies 

Stilly  round  my  pillow  play. 

Bring  me  dreams  of  joy  aud  gladucss — 

Banish  thoughts  of  grief  and  pain  ; 
Place  before  me  those  dear  faces 

I  may  never  see  again. 

Then  with  magic  wand  transport  me 

Back  to  childhood's  sunny  hour* ; 
There  the  world  seems  like  a  garden. 

Full  of  choice,  sweet-scented  flowers. 

Bring  again  those  softened  glances, 

For  which  now  I  sadly  pine ; 
From  ejes  so  tender — e'en  my  mother's — 

Bring  them  forth  from  "  Auld  lang  syne." 

Come,  sweet  sleep,  aud  close  my  eyelids — 

I  am  weary  of  the  day  ; 
Let  uo  visit  fairy  dream-land — 

Let  me  travel  far  away. 
«  ■•»♦■  » 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  CANDIDATE  FOR  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

1IY     HORACE    B.    STAMFORD. 

A  few  years  ago  I  chanced  to  be  a  member  of  the  superin- 
tending school  committee,  and  among  the  various  comical  scenes 
that  came  under  my  notice,  I  must  relate  the  following. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  sat  at  my  desk,  a  wagon  rattled  up  into 
my  door-yard,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  there  came  a  thump- 
ety  thump  upon  my  door.  I  went  to  see  what  was  wanted,  and  I 
found  upon  my  piazza  one  of  the  most  original  specimens  of  tho 
r/rnits  Yankee  that  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  fall  in  with.  I  mean,  of 
6uch  Yankees  as  we  read  of,  but  which  are  seldom  seen.  He 
stood  about  "  six  feet  two,"  was  rathor  lean,  and  yet  giving  evi- 
dence of  plenty  to  eat.  His  dress  was  evidently  his  best,  though 
the  coat  and  hat  had  surely  come  down  to  him  from  a  generation 
that  had  passed  away.  His  vest  was  of  a  blue,  homespun  cloth, 
short,  and  buttoned  with  brass  buttons  ;  his  neck-kerchief  was  of 
checked  gingham,  while  the  wee  bit  of  a  dicky  which  had  been 
pulled  up  to  sight  above  it,  was  but  a  more  extended  binding  of 
his  coarse  cotton  shirt.  His  face  was  open  enough,  in  all  con- 
science ;  and  his  hair,  which  was  of  several  hues,  from  that  of 
flax  to  that  of  a  wilted  bat,  had  been  greased  thoroughly,  but  it 
would  not  stick  down.  His  boots  were  evidently  made  for  wear, 
and  were  visible  half  way  up  the  tops,  the  trousers  cither  having 
shrunk  up  or  mayhap  having  been  made  to  clear  the  mud. 

"  Mornin',  'squire,"  said  h«,  in  a  tone  not  unlike  the  grating 
of  a  mill-taw. 

"  Good  day,"  I  returned,  not  wishing  to  repeat  his  exact  salu- 
tation, seeing  it  was  nearer  evening  than  morning. 

"  I  kind  'a  thought  as  haow  I'd  come  an'  git  yeou  to  gin  mo  a 
sartiferkate,  bein'  as  they  want  me  to  hev  one  afore  I  commence 
keepin'  schewl  in  this  taown." 

It  was  in  the  fall,  and  as  the  day  was  cool,  I  asked  the  appli- 
cant to  walk  in,  hinting  to  him  first  that  he  could  wipe  his  feet  on 
the  mat.  He  gave  his  boots  a  wipe,  and  then  followed  me  to  my 
study.  He  took  a  seat  on  my  lounge,  deposited  his  hat  upon  the 
floor,  and  then  took  an  old  pocket-book  from  somewhere  within 
his  vest. 

"Ef  yeou  're  in  a  hurry,  'squire,  don't  know  as  there'll  be  any 
need  of  yeou're  'zamin'in'  me,  for  I've  got  a  sartiferkate  from 
the  selekmcn  of  aour  taown.  I  kep'  schewl  thar  last  winter,  an' 
yeou'd  better  b'lieve  I  made  the  wool  fly.  Jes'  let  roe  tell  yer 
'baout  that,"  he  rattled  on,  with  as  much  assurance  as  man  could 
have,  and  in  a  tone  of  self-esteem  ahead  of  anything  I  could  have 
suspected  from  his  looks.  "  Yer  see  they've  got  the  all  lircdest 
ugly  set  o'  boys  over  thar  in  Pcrdishun  Holler,  ye  ever  hearn  tell 
on.  Why — they'd  licked  the  schewlmaster  an'  lugged  'im  aout  o' 
the  schewl'ouse  every  winter  for  six  winters.  By  gimerky,  I  was 
mad.  Ses  I,  'jes'  let  me  keep  that  schewl.'  The  kommitty 
hearn  tell  on  me,  an'  they  sent  for  me  at  wonst.  They  'zamined 
me,  an'  guv  me  a  sartiferkate  rite  orf.  An'  I  kommenced  the 
schewl.  Sum  of  the  big  boys  kommenced  wonst  or  twist  to 
kick  up  a  raow  ;  but,  apple-sarse  an'  greens !  didn't  I  wollup 
'um.  Yew  never  seed  such  a  schewl  as  'twas.  The  folks  said  as 
haow  't  there  hadn't  been  such  a  schewl  there  for  forty  year  I" 

The  *'  schewlmaster  "  waited  a  few  moments  to  see  if  I  would 
express  any  astonishment,  but  as  I  did  not,  he  went  on. 

"  'T  seemed  'at  some  of  the  folks  daown  hero  in  l'ordunk  hev 
hearn  tell  haow  I  sukseeded,  an'  they've  sent  for  me  to  cum  an' 
try  my  hand  thar." 

I  remembered  now  to  have  heard  the  agent  of  the  school  in  the 
district  which  was  generally  known  as  I'audunk,  say  that  he  had 

sent  to   try  and  hire  a  teacher  who  kept  a  school  in  B ,  the 

previous  winter,  and  I  supposed  this  must  lie  the  one.  His  fame 
had  only  reached  our  town  connected  with  a  thrashing  exploit,  in 
which  he  had  floored  some  half  dozen  big  boys. 

"  As  I  was  a  sayin',  'squire,  thar's  no  need  of  yaour  'zamin'in' 
me.     Here's  tho  sartiferkate." 

And  as  he  thus  spoke  he  handed  me  a  soiled  and  crumpled  pa- 
per, which  I  found  to  be  indeed  a  bona  fide  certificate,  and  signed 
by  two  of  the  school  committee  of  B . 

"  Ov  course  ycou'll  guv  us  a  reckommendashun,  'squire." 

"  I  believe  I  must  examine  you  a  little,  first,"  I  said ;  for  I  had 
a  curiosity  to  see  how  mueh  the  fellow  really  knew. 


"  Wal — ov  course  yeou  ken.  But  railv,  'squire,  I  dono  but  I 
may  be  a  lcctlc  mite  rusty.  Ha'n't  brushed  up  any  lately.  But 
rayther  reckon  ycou'll  find  me  tome.  Hcow'll  yeou  take  me  ! 
Wat  turns  fust  '" 

"  Suppose  we  try  a  bit  of  geography  first,"  said  I. 

"  Wal,"  he  uttered,  not  quite  so  confidently  as  before.  "  Go 
ahead.  But  mind,  'squire — as  I  said  afore,  I  may  need  a  leetle 
brushing  up." 

"  What  is  the  capital  of  this  State  ?"  I  asked  first, 

"  Port — 1 — .     Let's  see — jtros — Portland." 

"  No,  no,"  said  I.  "  Portland  used  to  be,  but  Augusta  is  now 
the  capital." 

"  Wal — naow  I  didn't  know  that.  It's  been  changed  sense  I 
studied  jografy.     Howsumevcr,  go  ahead." 

"  What  is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  '." 

"  Wal,"  he  replied,  slowly  and  solemnly,  at  the  same  time 
counting  his  fingers,  as  though  the  solution  were  to  be  arrived  at 
mathematically,  "  naow  let's  me  sec.  Massachusetts — that's  clean 
way  daown  sumwhar  by  the  oshun.  1  never  was  thar,  but  Joe 
Popwhack,  as  we  used  to  call  'im — he  was  thar.  By  thunder, 
'squire,  Joe  'd  be  rayther  astonished  ef  he  knew  I  was  a  keepin' 
schewl,  wouldn't  he.  Ye  see  Joe — Martin,  his  name  is — but  we 
call  him  Popwhack,  'cause  he  used  tew  use  that  word.  But  Joe 
don't  know  much.     Howsumever,  go  ahead  '»quire." 

"  Well,"  I  returned,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  not  enlighten 
me  on  geography,  "suppose  we  try  English  grammar." 

"  That's  yer  sort.  Ye  see  I  never  took  much  pains  with  jog- 
rafy,  'causo  the  master  nllers  has  a  book,  ye  see,  an'  he  ken  tell 
jest  whar  all  them  places  is.  But  ycou'll  find  me  to  hum  in  'rith- 
matick,  naow  I  tell  ye.  I've  devoted  the  most  of  my  time  to  Ag- 
gers, for  up  in  aour  parts  they  want  their  boys  to  cjpher." 

"  But  first,"  said  I,  holding  in  the  laugh  thut  was  trying  to 
burst  out,  "  tell  me  what  grammar  is." 

"  Sartin,"  he  responded,  with  an  energy  that  led  me  to  look 
for  more  understanding  of  the  matter  than  I  had  expected,  "gram- 
mar is  the  study  wat's  got  naouns — an' — an' — varus — an' — an' — 
sich  sort  ov  things  in  it.     Yer  see  1  ha'n't  quite  forgot  it  yet." 

"  No,  I  see  not.     Can  you  tell  me  what  a  noun  is  '" 

"  Wal — I'm  afeard  ycou've  got  mo  thar.  But  then  ye  sec  it's 
all  in  the  book,  an'  I  ken  tell  when  the  scholars  recite  right.  But 
ycou'll  find  me  to  hum  in  'rithmatick." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I  ;  "  snppose  we  try  it.  In  a  piece  of  land 
ten  rods  long  and  four  rods  wide,  how  many  square  rods  are  there." 

Mr.  Spuggs,  for  so  I  will  call  him,  commenced  to  count  his 
fingers  energetically. 

"  Wal,"  he  at  length  uttered,  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  "  ten 
rod  long  an'  four  deep.  Guess  we'd  better  try  that  by  square 
rewt,  hadn't  we,  'squire  V 

"  Any  way  you  please,"  I  replied,  turning  my  face  towards  tho 
window  to  hide  the  smile  I  could  no  longer  repress. 

The  "  candidate  "  studied  hard  for  some  moments,  counting  his 
fingers  over  and  over  again,  and  at  length  he  broke  out,  in  a  sort 
of  relieved  tone. 

"  Look  here,  'squire.  I  rayther  think  that  ere  '11  come  under  the 
head  ov  sarveyin',  an'  ye  see  I  never  studied  that.  I  never  had 
no — what-d'ye  call-it — the  thing  they  stick  up  on  three  legs  to  look 
through  ;  never  could  'ford  it.  Ment  to  study  it,  though.  But 
naow  gin  us  sumthin'  of  a  common  schewl  kind." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  determined  to  let  the  fellow  answer  one  question 
if  possible,  "  suppose  a  bushel  of  corn  is  worth  one  dollar,  how 
much  are  ten  bushels  worth  ?" 

Again  he  went  over  his  fingers. 

"  Yeou  mean  shelled  corn,  1  s'pose,"  he  said,  after  a  while. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  'Cause  it  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference,  yer  see,  'beoout 
that.  Corn  on  the  ear  '11  overrun  the  bushel  ef  its  good  for  any- 
thing. Naow  the  corn  we  raise  '11  overrun  four  quarts  to  the 
bushel.  Tew  bushel  ov  ears  '11  make  more'n  a  bushel  ov  shelled 
corn.  Yer  sec  I  should  be  pertick'ler  to  'splain  this  to  my  schol- 
ars, 'cause  ye  see,  'squire,  I  mean  to  fit  'em  for  the  bizzincss  of 
life.  Naow  a  good  many  schewlmasters  don't  dew  that,  but  I 
dew.  Ginger  and  Jerewsalem,  'squire,  yew  ort  to  see  me  handle 
the  big  boys  when  they  git  onruly.  I  tell  ye  they  don't  try  it 
more'n  wonst." 

I  despaired  of  getting  even  one  fair  answer  from  my  applicant, 
and  I  concluded  to  drop  him. 

"  Mr.  Spuggs,"  said  I,  as  politely  as  I  could,  "  I'm  afraid  you 
wouldn't  suit  us  here.  I  could  not  give  you  a  certificate  without 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  my  duty." 

"  Yeou  don't  mean  so,  'squire,"  uttered  the  poor  fellow,  in  a 
doleful,  sinking  tone.  "  Why,  I  kep'  last  winter,  an'  got  along 
fust  rate.  Guess  yew'd  better  let  me  try  my  hand.  Naow  I  tell 
ye,  it'll  be  a  great  disapp'intment  to  me.      I've  got  rigged  for  it. " 

"I  couldn't  do  it." 

"  But  1  ken  brush  up,  'squire.  I  told  yer  I  wa:  kind  o'  rusty 
naow,  but  I  ken  overhaul  these  things,  an'  look  cm  up." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said.  "  When  you  have  brushed  up  and  over- 
looked your  studies  some,  I  should  be  happy  to  examine  you 
again." 

He  went  away  with  a  6ad  and  sorrowful  countenance ;  but 
whether  he  ever  "  brushed  up  "  or  not  I  do  not  know,  for  he  has 
never  since  shown  himself  to  me. 

This  may  seem  overdrawn,  but  I  will  just  say  that  the  fellow 
did  not  know  one  bit  more  than  I  have  represented,  and  yet  he 
had  a  certificate,  in  which  he  was  fully  recommended  as  a  "  suit- 
able and  competent  person  to  be  a  teacher  of  youth,"  and  it  was 
signed  by  two  of  the  school  committee  of  his  native  town !  But 
I  will  simply  add,  that  ths  writing  of  the  certificate  betrayed  as 
much  ignorance  of  English  grammar  on  the  part  of  the  tommiitte 
as  Mr.  Spuggs  had  displayed  in  his  examination. 


SPLE\DID    PRIZE    OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  to  increase  the  present  unequalled  edition  of"  Ballou'j  Pic- 
torial Drawing  Koooi  Companion  "  to  the  number  of 

1  5  o ,  o  o  o 

copies  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  send  abroad  through  the  Union 
the  following  Inducement  for  post-masters  and  other  energetic  and  lndiutrlons 
persons,  mate  or  female,  to  obtain  and  send  to  us  clubs  for  our  illustrated 
journal.     For  this  purpose, 

TWELVE    ELEGANT   AND   RICH    PRIZE8 

are  offered,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein — a  pnrpose  which 
shall  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor,  who  pledges  himself  to  its 
impartial  and  honest  execution.     The  intrinsic  value  of  the  prizes  is  over 

ONE   THOUSAND  DOLLARS  I 

so  arranged  as  to  be  divided  among  the  individual*  who  shall  forward  to  ui  the 
twelve  largest  clubs  of  subscribers  for  tho  "  Pictorial  "  between  the  first  of  Da. 
cembcr.  1856,  and  the  1st  of  February,  1S56,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty  daft. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the  most 
attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

it  will  be  realized  bow  easily  subscriptions  oan  be  procured  anywhere. 

Ballou's  |3ictorial  Prcuuing-Hoom  (Companion 

is  now  io  its  ninth  volume,  volume  tenth  romaieocinr  on  the  1st  of  January. 
1856.  It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  it*  class  in  America,  and  the  pioneer 
of  illustrated  pnperj  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  the 
finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixteen  super  royal  pages  in  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustration!  weekly!  These  engraving! 
are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  interest, 
including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
over  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebrations,  natural  history,  battles, 
fortifications,  and,  la  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  forming  an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  i'lustratlons,  it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneoiM 
reading  (uo  advertisements  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  3  ear 
for  binding,  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Wc  shall  commence  the  new  volume  of  the  t;  Pictorial,'*  as  above,  with  what 
wc  uiiheeitatiugly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  norel.ette  *e  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  the  first  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
is.'  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  dissection  of  the 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.     It  is  entitled  : 

THE   CONTRABANDIST: 

— OE,— 

THE    SECRET    OF   A    LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  Or  FRANCS. 

We  shall  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interest;  d  in  its  weekly  perusal 
We  are  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  yet  Issued. 

THE  PRIZES  1 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  firm  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  first  class  Piano  Forte,  rosewood  ca>e,  of  the  best  Boston  work- 
manship, warranted  in  all  respects.     Value 9800- 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sicond  largest  club,  we  will  presenta  su- 
perior English  Liver  Gold  Watch.  witu  a  rich  gold  ctiaJn  seals  and 
key,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  resptcts.     Value 200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  MiV'/larsestclub,  we  will  presenta  libra- 
ry of  One  Hundred  Hound  Volumss  of  new  and  valuable  books,  embra- 
cing biographies,  histories,  novels.  lecords  ot  travel,  etc.     Value 160 

To  the  person  w.  o  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perb English  Dolble  Barrklld  Gun,  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powder  pouch,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.     Value 100 

To  the  person  who  sends  um  the  fifth  large.- 1  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy's Gold  Watch,  new,  elegautly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
back,  best  Geneva  workmansuip,  and  warranted.     Value 00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  supe- 
rs r  English  Silver  I.rver  vVatgh,  new.  and  warranted  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  instrument  and  timekeeper.     Value 00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Rule,  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  the  best  make, 
with  powder  flask  and  fixtures— a  luperb  weapon.     Value 06 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club,  we  wilt  present  a  fine 
Riding  Saddle  and  Bridle,  made  to  our  otvn  order,  of  the  best  English 
stock,  by  William  Holmes,  21  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  with  curb  and 
snaffle  bits,  and  all  the  fixtures  peifect.     Value 60 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 
thirty  Gold  Dollars      Value 16 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  tenth  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
English  Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.     Value 16 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  eleventh  largest  club,  we  will  present 
a  fine  heavy  Gold  Seal  Ring,  elaborately  wrought  and  with  the  initials 
of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  tne  stone.     Value V 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
five  large  and  beautiful  Steel  Exgravingb,  each  one  exhibiting  some 
interesting  scene,  framed  in  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.     Value 16 

Every  prize  offered  is  new,  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  office. 


TERMS  :-INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year M0JJ 

4  subscribers,  "       "     » 

1U  ■•  "       '•     20UU 

Any  person  sending  as  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  c.py  gratis.     All  who  exert  tueiiisclves  are  sure  of  remuneration. 
Any  person  sending  us  fifty  subscribers  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes  eom- 

filete  of  our  "  Pictorial,"  elegautly  and  uniformly  beund  in  lull  gilt,  with  II- 
ustrated  title  pages  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  line  illustra- 
tions, the  price  of  which  is  sixteen  dollars. 

It  is  very  Important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  an  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  down 
subscribers  have  been  obtained,  the  person  who  has  procured  the  club  can  for- 
ward them  witn  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  aud  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  person  sending  uniil  February  1,  1856. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town ;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post-office,  but  all  the  subscriptions  must  coma 
through  the  same  agent  in  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit.— This 
prize  offer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper.  Ths 
clubs  must  be  bona  fide,  and  taeh  name  be  sent  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given 
Sample  copies  of  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts..  boston,  Mass- 
es In  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  write  names  of  post-ofilcs  »»d 
State  plainly  as  possible.     Also,  write  Lndivldaal  names  distinctly 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

In  New  York  the  Norfolk  Orphan  Fund  has  reached  the  hand- 
some amount  of  $5000,  and  is  still  increasing. The  Beaver 

Island  Mormons  have  several  small  vessels,  and  carry  on  a  species 
of  piracy  on  the  lake.  It  is  also  said  that  the  keeper  of  the  light- 
house on  Beaver  Island,  who  is  a  Mormon,  holds  out  decoy  lights, 
whereby  several  valuable  cargoes  have  been  wrecked  on  the  isl- 
and.   Gen.  Cass  is  said  to  be  worth   $4,000,000. A  Mrs. 

Briggs,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  recently  attempted  to  chastise  one  of 
her  children  with  a  switch,  when  it  was  thrown  into  a  spasm,  which 

continued  so  long  that  strangulation  and  death  ensued. Out 

of  a  population  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  not  much  exceeding  7000,  over 
2000  are  now  entombed.      Of  the  remaining  portion  nearly  nine- 

tentlu  had  the  fever. A  splendid  new  Presbyterian  church 

was  dedicated  in  Philadelphia,  lately.  It  is  located  on  the  corner 
of  Arch  and  Eighteenth  Streets,  is  in  the  lloman  style,  and,  be- 
sides a  bell-tower  115  high,  is  surmounted  by  a  noble  dome,  reach- 
ing to  the  altitude  of  170  feet.  It  cost  upwards  of  $100,000. A 

convention  of  Episcopal  clergyman  met  at  Baltimore,  and  resolved 
to  contiibute  each  one  tenth  of  their  income  for  the  support  and 

Mon  of  the  gospel. There  has  been  received  at  the  New 

York  city  post-office  no  less  than  $2,501,223  during  the  last  two 
years. Mr  Henry  Franklin,  of  North  Attleboro',  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  while  loading.     The 

charge,  with  the  ramrod,  passed  into  his  brain. The  increase 

of  population  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  last  four  years, 
was  eight  per  cent.,  while  in  Massachusetts  it  was  twice  that.  This 
18  attributable  to  our  having  more  manufactories,  while  New  York 
is  more  agricultural. It  is  stated  in  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial that  a  remittance  of  £10,000  in  gold  was  received  by  the  Af- 
rica, to  bo  employed  in  grain  purchases  in  this  country  for  ship- 
ment to  England. A  mechanic  in  Cincinnati  is  wasting  his 

talents  in  trying  to  construct  a  flying  machine,  and  thinks  he  can 

succeed  if  he  can  only  raise  the  wind. A  singing  mouse  has 

just  been  caught  in  Portland. The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows's  church, 

on  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  getting  well  towards  completion, 
so  far  as  the  body  of  the  house  is  concerned.  With  its  streak  of 
brick  and  streak  of  Caen  stone,  it  prominently  arrests  the  atten- 
tion.   The  Alta  California  newspaper  in   San  Francisco,  lias 

been  sold  by  the  sheriff  for  $11,000.     There  are  thirteen  daily 

papers  in  that  city. Two  more  asteroids  have  recently  been 

discovered  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  ;  one  by  Bilk,  in  Prussia, 
and  the  other  by  Goldsmith,  at  Paris.  There  arc  now  some  thirty- 
live  or  six  of  these  minor  planets  known  to  exist. One  of  the 

most  extensive  grain  operators  in  Chicago  has  been  purchasing 
wheat  for  the  past  six  days  at  the  rate  of  about  100,000  bushels  u 
day,  and  has  already  paid  over  $150,000  per  day.     The  purchases 

are  made  at  $1  48  to  $1  50  per  bushel. Mexico  contains  85 

cities,  193  towns  or  large  villages,  4709  villages,  119  missions,  etc., 

1 70  haciendas,  and  6902  farms,  etc.   Population,  7,853,395. W. 

G.  Kendall,  late  post-master  at  New  Orleans,  publishes  a  state- 
ment in  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  designed  to  show  that  the  reports 
recently  in  circulation  with  reference  to  alleged  losses  at  the  .New 
Orleans  post-office,  during  his  administration,  were  a  "fabrica- 
tion."  The  great  estate  of  Nesmvl,  with  its  immense  dependen- 
cies, in  Hungary,  has  been  recently  purchased  by  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  the  Cloister  of  Neuberg,  for  the  sum  of  800,000  florins, 
which,  at  twelve  florins  the   pound   sterling,  is  equal  to  nearly 

£67,000.  The  Washington  Monument,  the  corner-stone  of 

which  was  laid  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1848,  has  been  raised  to 
the  height  of  1 52  feet,  at  an  expense  of  $230,000.     The  original 

estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  work  was  $1,222,000. The 

Chicago  Democrat  says  it  is  estimated  that  the  loss  by  recent  dis- 
asters on  the  lakes  exceeds  a  million  of  dollars. A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Washington  Intelligencer  gives  the  cost  of  gas  to  pri- 
vate consumers  in  forty  two  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States,  the  average  being  $3  97  to  1000  cubic  feet. 

FORT  GAEVES  ACADEMY  LOTTERY,  ATALANTA,  GA. 

If  a  lottery  can,  under  any  circumstances,  command  the  general 
respect,  it  is  only  when  it  is  designed  to  carry  out  some  good  and 
popular  purpose,  and  the  funds  thus  obtained  are  devoted  to  such 
an  end.  Churches  used  to  be  built  in  this  way,  colleges  have  often 
been  erected  by  such  means,  and  hospitals  without  number  owe 
their  existence  to  lotteries.  But  the  abuse,  by  the  unscrupulous, 
of  such  a  means  of  approaching  the  liberal  public,  led  at  last  to 
the  universal  deprecation  of  lotteries,  without  regard  to  the  object 
held  in  view  by  any  of  them  in  their  creation.  The  good  had  to 
suffer  with  the  bad.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  however, 
they  draw  a  distinction,  and  while  they  oppose  lotteries  generally  J 
they  permit  such  as  contemplate  a  benevolent  aim.  The  Fort 
Gaines  Academy  Lottery,  drawn  at  Atalanta,  Georgia,  November 
23d,  and  on  December  24th,  Samuel  Swan,  Agent  and  Manager,  is 
one  of  these.  This  lottery  is  on  the  Havana  plan,  all  the  prizes 
being  drawn,  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  mathematical  com- 
bination of  swindling.  In  the  above  sehemes,  there  are  1000 
prizes  drawn  out  of  10,000  numbers.  We  observe  by  their  cir- 
cular, tickets  are  $5  ;  shares  in  proportion. 


tllcnisfte  <8>atljrring0. 


A  Name  for  tub  New  State.— The  Lake  Superior  Miner 
proposes  that  the  new  State  which  is  spoken  of,  to  be  formed  from 
the  Upper  Peninsula  and  a  portion  of  Wineonsin,  shall  be  called 
Menomone,  from  the  bold  and  warlike  tribe  of  Indians  who  in- 
habit that  region.     The  name  is  euphonious  and  appropriate. 


The  "  Schnapps  Polka."— An  Italian  maestro,  resident  in 
Philadelphia, — Signor  Rondinello, — has  been  composing  a  dance 
with  this  title,  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  musical  critics  in  Signor's 
neighborhood  as  very  spirited. 


B-readstufps.— In  South  America  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bread- 
stuffs.  They  began  to  export  largely  before  they  found  out  the 
crops  would  fall  short,  and  are  now  importing  again. 


Thirty  of  die  crew  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Independence  recently 
dcs('rtcd  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

The  oldest  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  Caleb  Lockwood,  recently  died 
in  that  city. 

The  Passaic  river  water  is  to  be  introduced  into  Patterson,  N. 
J.,  for  domestic  and  other  purposes. 

The  firemen  of  Charlestown  propose  to  form  a  benevolent  asso- 
ciation for  i  he  purpose  of  mutual  aid. 

The  mother  of  Dr.  Gausscn,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  well- 
known  author  on  "Inspiration,"  died  recently. 

Two  deaf  mutes,  named  George  M.  Baker  and  Amanda  M. 
Bugbee,  were  married  recently,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  person  in  Mobile  has  brought  a  suit  for  damages  against  a 
shoemaker,  for  failing  to  comply  with  a  promise  to  have  a  pair  of 
boots  made  at  a  specified  time. 

A  Texas  editor  says  that  one  of  his  neighbors,  Ben.  M.  Green, 
in  12  consecutive  mornings,  killed  three  bears,  one  panther,  one 
wild  cat,  and  seven  deer. 

Bishop  Waugh,  on  returning  from  an  official  tour,  recently, 
found  his  sister,  his  ton,  and  his  brother-in  law,  all  prostrate  with 
the  yellow  fever 

The  Union  states  that  it  will  require  1,509,500  acres  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  satisfy  the  13,790  land  warrants  issued  last  month. 
The  total  number  of  warrants  issued,  48,158. 

At  Davenport,  Iowa,  recently,  when  some  lots  of  ground  were 
to  be  sold  at  auction  fornonpavme  nt  of  taxes,  the  sale,  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  authorities,  was  opened  with  prayer. 

The  varioiH  "  bread  leagues"  throughout  the  country  appear  to 
be  working  with  satisfactory  results.  The  operations  of  ono  at 
Lynn  aro  now  at  the  rate  of  $150,000  per  annum. 

Government  is  putting  up  a  new  light-house,  on  the  end  of 
Long  Wharf,  New  Haven,  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  bound 
in  and  out  of  the  harbor. 

The  Borsen  Zeitung,  of  Berlin,  nuntions  that  the  Russian 
government  is  endeavoring  to  effect  a  sale  to  the  United  States 
of  America  of  its  possessions  in  the  north  of  that  continent,  for 
the  sum  of  40,000,000  of  silver  roubles. 

Mr.  James  Warren,  a  native  of  Troy,  New  York,  who  was  re- 
cently arrested  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money  from  Messrs. 
Munroe  &  Co.,  Broadway,  New  York,  committed  suicide  in  the 
latter  city,  by  taking  prussic  acid. 

At  a  land  sale  held  at  Winona,  at  Minnesota,  recently,  a  spec- 
tator attempted  to  overbid  a  settler.  The  crowd  undertook  to 
drown  him  in  the  river,  when  he  drew  a  revolver  and  shot  three 
men.     It  is  supposed  their  wounds  will  not  prove  fatal. 

A  steam  fire  engine  has  been  purchased  by  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  four  additional  steam  engines  are  to  be  built  for 
the  use  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Pittsburg  has  recently  had  one 
built  on  a  plan  invented  by  one  of  her  own  mechanics. 

The  Messrs.  Wright's  splendid  new  (clipper)  ship,  the  Morning 
Light,  cleared  lately  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  with  a  cargo  exceeding  by 
100,000  superficial  feet  of  deals,  that  of  any  vessel  hitherto  cleared 
at  this  port. 

Mrs.  Moore,  wife  of  Mr.  Moore,  paper  maker  at  Norway,  Me  , 
was  so  severely  burned  by  the  explosion  of  a  camphene  lamp,  re- 
cently, that  she  died  the  next  day.  She  was  attempting  to  till  a 
lighted  lamp.     AVhen  will  people  learn  wisdom  ? 

Nearly  the  whole  town  of  Buckhannon,  Upshur  Co.,  Va.,  was 
destroyed  by  tire  recently.  The  Court  House,  Jail,  Cooper's 
tavern,  all  the  stores  but  two,  and  most  of  the  private  dwellings 
are  in  ashes. 

Prentiss  of  the  Louisville  Journal  says  that  after  an  absence  of 
a  few  weeks  he  returns  home  to  find  his  paper  increased  a  thous- 
and in  circulation.  He  says  modesty  will  not  allow  him  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  his  absence. 

A  farmer  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  recently  murdered  his 
wife  and  burned  her  body  in  a  large  pile  of  wood.  He  was  ar- 
rested, and  on  examination  the  bones  of  the  murdertd  woman 
were  found  among  the  ashes  and  coal. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  remarks  :  "  riding  matches  are  de- 
generating into  regular  races  pretty  rapidly.  May  be  we  shall 
nave  female  Gilpatricks  and  Hiram  Woodruffs  in  a  few  years. 
Verily,  women's  rights  are  invading  an  altogether  unexpected  cir- 
cle of  male  affairs. 

A  Swede  who  arrived  at  New  York  got  $1600  changed  into 
American  gold,  was  followed  by  a  party  of  thieves  to  Buffalo, 
who  managed  to  rjb  the  poor  fellow  of  the  whole  amount  before 
he  reached  Clevdaid,  cutting  a  bag  containing  the  money  from 
the  breast  of  his  coat. 

The  wife  of  a  gaid  nor  in  St.  Louis  died  recently  very  sud- 
denly, and  was  buried  in  seemingly  unnecessary  haste.  A  rumor 
was  afterwards  circulated  that  she  had  met  with  violence  from  her 
husband,  and  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  husband,  he  commit- 
ted suicide  by  taking  poison. 

The  Brock  monument  on  Queenstown  "heights,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, is  180  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cap,  and  is  ascended  by  a  spi- 
ral stairway,  numbering  236  steps.  The  statuo  which  has  just 
been  raised  to  the  top,  is  16  feet  high,  and  represents  the  hero  in 
the  attitude  of  surveying  the  battle  field  with  a  spy  glass  in  his 
right  hand,  while  the  left  is  grasping  a  sword. 

The  town  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  has  19,314  tons  of  shipping 
employed  in  fishing,  5000  tons  in  foreign  trade  and  3600  tons  in 
the  coasting  business.  There  have  been  this  year  207  arrivals 
from  foreign  ports.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  fisheries 
is  2280,  and  the  number  of  vessels  employed  is  282,  valued  at 
$989,250. 

Robert  Owen,  well  known  for  many  years  past  as  one  of  the 
staunchest  infidels  of  the  day,  and  a  leader  among  them,  has  been 
converted  to  Spiritualism,  and  is  now,  though  80  years  of  age, 
quite  active  in  London  in  issuing  pamphlets  upon  that  subject, 
counteracting  the  efforts  which  he^gave  to  the  cause  of  infidelity 
for  half  a  century. 

On  dit — that  Bachelis  studying  English,  and  it  is  her  intention 
to  appear  as  Lady  Macbeth  before  she  leaves  America.  Booth 
played  in  French  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  great  Talma  was  an 
excellent  English  scholar.  Another  on  dit  is  worthy  of  less  cre- 
dence, and  that  is  the  assertion  that  Rachel's  genuine  jewels  are 
safely  stored  in  Paris,  and  that  the  imitations  are  only  worn 
when  here. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Close  recently  delivered  a  discourse  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  in  aid  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  in  that  place, 
and  in  doing  so  he  took  his  text  and  preached  from  the  copy  pre- 
served in  the  Geneva  library  of  the  English  Bible,  printed  at  Gen- 
eva in  1560,  and  translated  by  the  English  exiles,  Knox,  Cover- 
dale  and  others,  during  their  residence  there.  The  Bible  in  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  very  oldest  printed  copies  in  existence. 


.foreign  Jtcms. 


To  support  its  cause,  Russia  is  said  to  have  2000  hired  writers 
in  Germany  alone. 

Out  of  the  ten  thousand  Russian  seamen  engaged  in  the  heroic 
defence  of  Sebastopol,  no  more  than  a  fourth  part  survive,  and 
some  six  or  seven  officers. 

Gortschakoff's  account  of  his  forced  retreat  from  Sebastopol, 
states,  with  infinite  naivete",  that  the  enemy  did  not  follow  him. 
How  could  they  ?     He  broke  down  his  bridge  of  boats. 

The  marshal's  baton  is  not  the  only  recompense  that  the  gen- 
eralin-chief  of  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea  will  receive.  It  is 
said  that  the  emperor  intends  naming  Marshal  Pelissier  Duke  of 
Sebastopol. 

Franconi's  circus  at  Paris  has  recently  lost  one  of  its  most 
amusing  performers,  an  English  clown,  named  Kemp.  His  ap- 
pearance in  the  ring  was  always  the  signal  for  lhe  most  boisterous 
laughter.  He  was  only  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  died  very 
suddenly. 

The  scientific  Bulletin  of  Paris  announces  an  important  discov- 
ery by  M.  Vergnes,  by  which  mercury  and  other  metallic  substan- 
ces absorbed  into  the  system  may  be  expelled  instanter  by  an  dec- 
trie  bath.  This  discovery  appears  to  be  a  fact  beyond  doubt,  hav- 
ing been  tested  before  the  "  Academy  of  Science,"  and  pronounc- 
ed a  reality. 

The  American  comedian,  J.  H.  McVicker,  has  made  a  success- 
ful debut  at  the  Surry  Theatre,  London,  in  one  of  Marble's  fa- 
vorite pieces,  "  Sam  Patch  in  France."  Of  course  he  does  the 
Yankee,  and  having  oDe  or  two  peculiarities  which  did  not  go 
down  so  well,  he  kept  his  audience  in  a  continual  roar  of  laughter 
by  his  drolleries. 


£>anbs  of  <6>olb. 


....  Heaven  and  earth,  advantages  and  obstacles,  conspire  to 
educate  genius. — Fuseli. 

....  If  well-respected  honor  bid  me  on,  I  hold  as  little  connsel 
with  weak  fear  as  you. — Shakspeare. 

....  Diplomacy !  the  science  of  those  who  have  none,  and  who 
are  as  deep  as  emptiness. — Balzar. 

....  Life  is  rapid,  art  is  slow,  occasion  coy,  practice  fallacious, 
and  judgment  partial. — Fttseli. 

....  One  of  the  most  important  rules  of  the  science  of  man- 
ners is  an  almost  absolute  silence  in  regard  to  yourself. — Dakar. 
. . .  The  generous  who  is  always  just,  and  the  just  who  is 
always  generous,  may,  unannounced,  approach  the  throne  of 
heaven. — Ijavater. 

....  Genius  either  discovers  new  materials  of  nature,  or  com- 
bines the  known  with  novelty.  Talent  arranges,  cultivates,  pol- 
ishes the  discoveries  of  genius. — Fuseli. 

....  Alas !  if  the  principles  of  contentment  are  not  within  us, 
— the  height  of  station  and  worldly  grandeur  will  as  600n  add  a 
cubit  to  a  man's  stature  as  to  his  happiness. —  Steme. 

....  The  great  blessings  of  mankind  are  within  us,  and  within 
our  reach,  but  we  shut  our  eyes,  and  like  people  in  the  dark,  we 
fall  foul  upon  the  very  thing  we  search  for,  without  finding  it. — 
,Scneca. 

....  Buffon  says  "  Genius  is  patience."  Patience,  is  in  fact, 
in  mankind,  that  which  nearest  resembles  the  process  nature 
employs  in  her  creations.  What  is  art  3  Nature  concentrated. — 
Balzac. 


«       *■•■       » 
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"  'Tis  true,  'tis  pity  ;  'tis  pit;/  'tis  true." — Honeymoon  bliss  some- 
times turns  out  to  be  moonshine. — Punch. 

There  is  a  "  fast  "  young  man  in  this  city,  who,  it  is  said,  heats 
his  shaving  water  every  morning  by  the  fire  of  his  own  genius. 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  as  the  farmer  exclaimed 
when  he  traced  half  his  golden  pippins  to  the  pockets  of  a  truant 
schoolboy. 

A  Cincinnati  paper  contains  an  advertisement  of  bonnets  and 
petticoats  for  young  men's  wear,  to  correspond  with  the  shawls, 
now  so  universally  worn. 

"  Why  don't  your  father  take  a  newspaper  ?"  said  a  man  to  a 
little  boy  whom  he  caught  pilfering  his  paper  from  his  doorstep. 
"  Coz  he  sends  me  to  take  it,"  answered  the  urchin. 

"  Mike,"  said  a  bricklayer,  to  his  hod- man,  "  if  you  meet  Pa- 
trick, tell  him  to  make  haste,  as  we  are  wailing  for  him."  "  Sure 
and  I  will,"  replied  Mike;  "but  what  will  I  tell  him  if  I  don't 
mate  him  !" 

At  a  store  in  New  York  where  mourning  goods  are  sold,  they 
have  a  salesman  who  sympathizes  so  strongly  with  purchasers 
that  he  sheds  tears  from  morning  till  night.  He  commands  a 
high  salary. 

Lawyers,  according  to  Martial,  are  "men  who  hire  out  their 
words  and  anger."  Their  words  are  very  costly,  althongh  intrin- 
sically they  often  resemble  the  darkey's  account,  which  "  didn't 
amount  to  any  particular  sum." 

Saxe  gives  the  following  advice  to  the  rising  generation  : 

In  going  to  parties  iust  mind  what  you  are  at, 
Beware  of  your  head  and  take  care  of  your  hat, 
Lest  you  find  that  a  favorite  son  of  jour  mother 
Has  an  ache  in  the  one  and  a  brick  la  fne  other. 
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GENERAL    VIEW    OF   NEWPORT,   RHODE   ISLAND. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  accompanying  engraving  presents  a  correct  general  view  of 
the  pleasant  town  of  Newport,  so  much  frequented  in  the  summer 
Reason  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  its  facilities  for  bathing,  and 
so  interesting  at  all  times  from  historical  association  and  pictur- 
esque localities.  Newport  lias  always  been  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  ladies,  for  the  high  tone  of  its  society,  and  for  its 
agreeable  hospitalities.  It  is  situated  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island,  within  the  mouth  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
and  within  five  miles  of  the  ocean.  The  harbor,  one  of  the  finest 
n  the  United  States,  is  defended  by  Fort  Wolcott  on  Goat  Island, 
and  by  Fort  Adams  on  Benton's  Point,  the  latter  being  a  noble 
military  structure  and  a  fine  feature  in  the  landscape  as  seen  from 
the  water.  The  buildings  have  generally  an  old  world  look,  the 
State  House,  particularly,  being  a  fine,  picturesque  old  edifice. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  place  has  been  embellished  by  the  erec- 
tion of  many  splendid  private  residences,  some  of  which,  with  the 
land  on  which  they  are  erected,  cost  880,000.  The  Redwood  Li- 
brary and  Athenaeum,  the  Masonic  Hall,  and  the  Armory  Hall  arc 
fine  specimens  of  the  more  modern  public  buildings.  The  most 
prominent  buildings  in  our  sketch  are  hotels,  the  Bcllcvue  and 
Ocean  Houses,  both  of  which  occupy  commanding  sites.  The 
Atlantic  House  is  also  a  fine  establishment,  and  there  are  other 
good  public  houses  in  the  place,  crowded  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. The  resident  population  of  the  town  is  about  10,000.  The 
Revolution  destroyed  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Newport,  which 
at  one  time  promised  to  be  a  leading  city  of  the  Union.  In  the 
summer  season  it  is  crowded  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  travellers  from  abroad,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  this  romantic  watering-place. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  WAR. 

The  graphic  scene  presented  by  our  engraving  possesses  an  his- 
torical interest.  It  represents  the  council  of  war  held  previous  to 
the  final  assault  on  Sebastopol — the  assault  which  crowned  with 
triumph  the  arms  of  the  allies.  That  stout,  obese  personage 
on  the  left,  with  the  richly  laced  and  feathered  chapeau,  is  Marshal 
Pelissier,  whose  name  will  be  henceforth  associated  with  those  of 
the  bravest  warriors  of  the  great  Napoleon's  era.  His  face  indi- 
cates resolution  and  intellect,  but  his  figure  has  been  described  as 
anything  but  heroic.  A  camp  correspondent  says:  "I  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  French  commander  of  the  forces. 
From  his  character,  I  expected  to  have  seen  a  young,  active  man, 
whereas  General  Pelissier  is  an  enormously  fat  old  man,  with  very 
white  hair,  which  is  cut  very  close  ;  he  is  so  fat  that  he  is  unable 
to  ride  any  distance.  On  this  occasion  he  travelled  in  an  open 
carriage,  drawn  by  four  grays,  and  two  soldiers  as  outriders,  and 
an  Arab,  with  a  white  flowing  robe,  followed  it.  The  general 
was  dressed  in  uniform,  with  a  number  of  decorations  on  his  breast, 
and  over  his  shoulders  he  wore  a  white  cloak,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  worn  by  the  Arab  chiefs.  He  is  not  very  tall,  and  his  face 
has  rather  a  good  humored  expression,  and  quite  different  from 
what  your  imagination  would  portray  from  his  history  either 
here  or  in  Africa."  Marshal  Pelissier  is  an  old  man,  and  has  seen 
many  years  of  service.  Before  age  had  somewhat  tamed  his  im- 
petuosity, he  was  one  of  the  most  daring  officers  in  the  French 
army.  He  it  was,  who,  when  his  soldiers  recoiled  from  a  breast- 
work in  Algeria,  hotly  defended  by  Arabs,  finding  it  impossible 
otherwise  ti  rally  his  men  and  bring  them  to  the  assault,  com- 
pelled two  of  them  to  throw  him  over  the  wall  in  the  midst  ol  the 
enemy.     Of  course  every  man  followed — the  Arabs  were  dispersed. 


and  Pelissier  was  found  unhurt.  This  anecdote  illustrates  not 
only  his  daring  but  his  knowledge  of  human  natnre.  Opposite 
Pelissier  and  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  sits  the  British  general 
Simpson,  an  old  and  gallant  officer,  but  it  is  alleged  unfitted  for 
the  command  entrusted  to  him.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  decide 
this  question,  but  leave  English  military  men  and  journals  to  dis- 
cuss and  settle  it.  The  third  officer  in  the  group,  at  once  modest 
and  distinguished  in  his  appearance,  is  the  Sardinian  general  Dell* 
Marmora,  a  gallant  gentleman  and  soldier,  who  has  led  a  most 
adventurous  life.  Forced  to  quit  Turin,  during  the  political  per- 
secution, in  1831,  he  sought  refuge  in  Switzerland  ;  thence,  after* 
very  brief  residence,  he  went  to  Belgium,  fought  in  the  Foreign 
Legion  during  the  war  with  Holland,  and  then  passed  to  Portugal, 
under  the  banner  of  Don  Pedro.  He  distinguished  himself  on  sev- 
eral occasions  at  the  siege  of  Oporto ;  was  severely  wounded  while 
repelling  an  attack  of  the  besiegers  ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain ; 
and  having  been  again  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Asseceira,  re- 
ceived the  decoration  of  the  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword.  Tbe 
struggle  in  Portugal  having  drawn  to  a  close,  he  repaired  to  Spain, 
to  fight  against  Don  Carlos,  and  there  made  all  the  campaigns  of 
the  war  of  succession,  from  1835  to  1841.  As  the  reward  of  his 
courage  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was  three  timet 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chiva,  near  Valencia.  In  1843  he  fol- 
lowed the  party  of  Espartero.  In  1844  he  returned  to  Sardinia, 
but  on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
until  the  institutions  of  Sardinia  had  been  enlarged.  In  the  service 
of  tho  Provisional  government  of  Lombardy  he  fought  against  the 
Austrians,  in  1848,  with  bravery  and  success.  He  was  subsequent- 
ly nominated  general  and  aid-dc  camp  to  King  Charles  Albert, 
and  fought  at  his  side  on  the  unfortunate  day  of  Novara. 
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AMERICAN   AUTHORS. 

In  the  accompanying  engraving,  our  artist,  Mr.  Kilburn,  has 
grouped  together  some  of  the  leading  stars  in  the  firmament  of 
American  literature.  At  the  head  of  the  group  is  the  mild  and 
genial  Irving,  occupying  a  position  to  which  he  is  rightfully  enti- 
tled. Long  before  the  present  generation  of  writers  saw  the  light, 
Washington  Irving  had  made  himself  an  American  and  a  trans- 
atlantic reputation  ;  and  now,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  from  the 
tranquil  retreat  of  Sunny  Side,  on  the  borders  of  his  beloved 
Hudson,  illustrated  and  rendered  classic  by  his  genius,  he  still 
cultivates,  as  a  labor  of  love,  that  literature  which  was  his  staff 
and  support  during  the  trials  of  his  manhood.     Near  the  head   of 


Irving  is  that  of  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  a  genuine  poet,  and  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  sparkling  prose  writers  of  the  age. 
There  is  a  fascination  in  every  sentence  that  he  pens,  and  in  spite 
of  the  daring  innovations  that  mark  his  style,  his  writings  possess 
an  enduring  vitality.  Henry  W.  Longfellow  is  here,  the  most 
prolific  and  most  popular  of  our  poets.  Like  Willis  and  Irving's 
his  name  and  fame  belong  to  universal  literature.  Below  Long- 
fellow's is  the  head  of  Curtis,  one  of  the  latest  and  brightest  names 
in  our  literature.  His  gorgeous  pictures  of  the  East,  full  of  thought, 
poetry  and  feeling,  hardly  prepared  the  public  to  anticipate  in 
him  that  vein  of  rich  humor  and  sparkling  satire  he  has  6ince  so 
successfully  developed.     "  Our  Best  Society,"  the  first  of  the   se- 


ries of  Potiphar  papers  in  Putnam,  was  pronounced  by  one  of  our 
soundest  critics,  the  best  magazine  article  ever  written.  The  wide- 
spread popularity  of  Curtis  is  richly  deserved.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  engraving  we  behold  the  lineaments  of  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, the  poet-pilgrim.  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
American  poets,  the  immortal  author  of  "  Thanatopsis,"  written 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  Wm.  H.  Prescott,  the  brilliant  histo- 
rian, complete  the  group  of  literary  celebrities,  whom  any  na- 
tion or  ago  might  be  proud  to  acknowledge.  With  such  men  liv- 
ing among  us,  we  no  longer  need  depend  on  Europe  for  our  sup- 
ply of  mental  food.  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  cease  to  import  "  the 
feast  of  reason,"  we  also  export  its  materials. 


AMERICAN    AUTHORS. 
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(Written  fop  Ballou'n  Pictorial.] 

tii  fiscfiTi: 

OR, — 

It  A  R  K  A  R  I  G  0    THE    S  T  R  A  N  G  E  R . 

A  TALE  OF  MILAN  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

bt  austin  c.  hihdick. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER     XIII— [OONTINIF.D.] 

"  Dies  !  The  marquis  dies  !  Visconti  V  whispered  Donna  Sil- 
via, starting  to  her  feet,  and  seizing  her  husband  by  the  arm. 
"  Surely  he  will  die  in  time." 

"  And  that  time  will  be  soon." 

"  Not  at  your  bidding,  signor  !" 

"  My  bidding  will  not  prevent  it." 

"  Barnabas  Visronti  !  do  you  mean  that  you  will  use  any  ef- 
fort towards  procuring  the  death  of  the  marquis  I" 

"  I  think  I  shall." 

The  duchess  dropped  her  hands  and  clasped  them  in  horror. 

"  You  will  not !  O  !  you  cannot  do  it  I"  she  cried,  in  tones  of 
agony  and  supplication. 

[see  engraving.] 

"  I  will  do  anything — anything  I  please.  So  waste  no  more 
words  upon  the  matter.  Beware  now,  for  I  command  you ;  and 
for  the  future  you  will  be  wise  if  you  look  upon  the  matter  as 
settled." 

"  And  it  was  for  this  I  became  your  wife — for  this  I  gave  yon 
my  hand,  and  swore  to  love  and  obey  you  !  '  groaned  the  duchess, 
raising  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  bursting  into  tears. 

Had  she  spoken  this  less  feelingly,  the  duke  might  have  given 
an  angry  response,  but  the  anger  marks  passed  from  his  face, 
though  all  the  native  sternness  was  left. 

"  You  forget,  signora,"  he  said.  "  When  I  took  you  for  my 
wife,  I,  too,  swore  to  love  and  protect.  Now  God  knows  I  love 
you  with  my  whole  heart,  and  for  yourself  you  have  not  a  wish 
that  I  will  not  gratify.  But  I  did  not  bind  myself  to  give  up  my 
ducal  power  into  your  hands.  By  seeking  too  much,  you  may 
fall  short  of  what  you  would  otherwise  gain.  Remember  this, 
and  take  heed.     I  would  be  alone  now." 

Donna  Silvia  said  no  more,  but  with  a  firm,  slow  step  she  turn- 
ed and  left  the  room,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  duke  descended 
to  the  hall  where  he  generally  gave  audience,  for  it  was  near 
the  hour  when  the  officers  came  with  their  reports.  When  he 
reached  this  hall,  he  found  most  of  his  officers  there  assembled, 
together  with  several  of  the  citizens.  He  had  just  taken  his  seat 
when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  a  messenger  was  in  waiting 
who  wished  to  see  him  ;  and  an  order  was  at  once  given  for  his 
admission. 

The  new  comer  was  the  Count  da  Mosta,  and  a  member  of  Ja- 
copo  Delia  Torre's  household.  A  dark  cloud  gathered  over  the 
duke's  brow  as  he  saw  the  messenger,  for  he  instantly  guessed 
the  object  of  his  mission. 

"  Speak,  signor,"  said  Visconti,  as  Da  Mosta  drew  near. 

"  Most  noble  duke,"  commenced  the  messenger,  "  I  come  from 
our  noble  lord,  Jacopo  Delia  Torre.  He  bids  me  ask  if  yon 
know  where  his  son  is  V 

"  What  should  I  know  of  his  son  1"  replied  the  duke,  sternly, 
and  with  some  little  show  of  anger. 

"  My  lord  is  aware,  signor  duke,  that  you  sent  to  Verona  for 
his  arrest ;  and  he  is  also  aware  that  he  ivas  arrested — and  by  your 
authority.  Of  course  you  will  not  wonder,  then,  that  the  parent 
should  now  look  to  you." 

"  He  should  have  looked  to  his  son,  and  kept  him  at  home.  If 
the  marquis  has  been  arrested,  he  must  abide  by  the  consequen- 
ces.    But  I  know  not  where  he  is." 

"  Is  he  not  in  prison  at  Verona  V 

"  I  know  not.     He  ivas  there,  but  that  was  a  week  ago." 

"  My  lord  duke,  you  know  very  well  there  is  no  tribunal  at  Ve- 
rona competent  to  try  the  marquis,  and  if  he  is  there  it  must  still 
be  by  your  orders  ;  and  if  he  is  not  there,  then  he  must  have  been 
removed  at  your  will.  I  trust  you  will  at  least  answer  me  with 
truth." 

"  Ha  !  have  yo  come  here  to  insult  me  V 

"  No,  signor  duke,  I  have  merely  come  here  for  right  and 
justice." 

"  Then  you  may  go  and  tell  your  master  that  he  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  his  son  from  me." 

"  You  might  take  calmer  thought,  my  lord  ;  for  there  is  impor- 
tance to  this  affair." 

"  Yon  have  my  answer." 

"  Then  you  will  not  even  tell  where  the  marquis  is  I" 

"  No." 

The  messenger's  face  turned  first  pale  and  then  red.  This  was 
an  injustice  which  was  too  glaring  to  be  mistaken,  and  it  wrought 
deeply  upon  his  feelings. 

"  I  had  thought,"  he  said,  very  calmly  and  coolly,  "  that  we 
could  find  justice  here.     The  Delia  Torra  ask  no  mote." 

The  duke  would  have  flown  into  a  passion  at  once,  had  not 
one  of  his  old  courtiers  at  that  moment  approached  him  and 
whispered  in  his  ear.  He  did  not  speak  loud  enough  for  any  one 
else  to  hear,  but  what  he  said  had  much  influence  on  the  duke 
for  the  latter  bowed  his  head  a  moment,  and  then  said  to  the 
messenger : 

"  Go  and  tell  the  old  count  that  his  son  is  now  in  prison  in 
Verona,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  sure.   The  youngster  has  been  kiU- 


ins  the  governor's  puard  there,  and  he  may  be  held  without  my 
orders.  But  I  want  no  more  messages  from  Jacopo  Delia  Tone, 
nor  will  I  receive  any.  This  is  the  last  that  comes  to  me  from 
his  presence." 

"  How,  signor  <     Not  receive  even  a  message  from  him  V 

"  No — not  even  a  message,"  exclaimed  Visconti,  his  anger 
gradually  breaking  out.  "  Let  him  send  another  messenger  here 
and  I'll  have  him  arrested.  Has  he  not  already  sent  a  messenger 
to  Pope  Urban,  at  Home  >     Answer  me  that !" 

"  He  may  have  sent  one,"  replied  Da  Mosta. 

"  Ay,  you  know  he  has  sent  one.  And  wherefore  did  ho  send 
it  but  to  ask  assistance  against  me  ?  Oho!  I  can  see.  Now  if 
Delia  Torre  thinks  to  gain  the  pope  over  to  him,  he  must  depend 
upon  the  pope,  and  not  be  sending  messages  to  me." 

The  Count  da  Mosta  huntr  his  head,  for  he  knew  that  his  mas- 
ter had  sent  a  messenger  to  I'rlmn  V.,  and  that  that  message  was 
to  ask  the  papal  power  to  crush  the  aspiring  Visconti. 

"  You  can  go  now,"  resumed  the  duke.  "  Tell  Jacopo  that 
his  ton  is  in  prison,  and  that  he  will  come  out  when  I  will  it. 
If  he  wants  his  son  released  before  that  time,  let  him  send  to 
the  pope  !" 

This  announc<mrnt  had  the  effect  of  exciting  the  indignation 
of  the  officers  of  Visconti,  and  they  no  longer  looked  with  favor 
upon  the  messenger.  To  know  that  Delia  Torre  was  trying  to 
win  the  pope  ovi-r  against  their  master  was  enough,  and  once 
more  they  were  ready  to  sustain  him,  even  m  his  course  against 
Francesco. 

With  a  look  of  mingled  anger  and  mortification,  Da  Mosta  left 
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the  hall,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  duke  commenced  to  at- 
tend to  the  business  of  his  own  people  as  though  nothing  unusual 
had  happened.  Only  ever  and  anon  a  dark  cloud  would  flit 
across  his  face,  and  once  or  twice  the  name  of  the  pope  dwelt 
upon  his  lips ;  but  'twas  in  no  loving  mood  that  he  uttered  that 
name. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


A     MESSENGER    OP    IIOPB. 


Nearlt  two  weeks  bad  passed  away  after  the  arrest  of  Fran- 
cesco and  the  sad  mistake  of  Julia.  The  latter  had  been,  during 
that  time,  at  her  uncle's  palace,  while  the  former  had  spent  the 
long  days  and  nights  in  a  prison  house.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  sun  was  pouring  its  last  flood  of  golden  rays  into 
the  apartment  which  Julia  occupied.  She  was  sitting  in  a  large, 
softly  cushioned  chair,  and  by  her  side  sat  her  uncle.  She  was 
somewhat  paler  than  her  wont,  but  she  had  nearly  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  blow  she  had  given  herself.  The  dagger  had 
not  touched  the  vital  parts.  Its  point  seemed  to  have  struck  the 
brca.-t-bone  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  thence  passed  on  towards 
the  right  side,  without  touching  the  lungs  or  heart.  A  slight  fe- 
ver had  ensued,  but  not  a  dangerous  one,  and  what  sickness  she 
had  experienced  had  teen  more  the  result  of  fatigue  and  excite- 
ment than  of  the  wound. 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  please,"  said  Lombardo,  in  continuation 
of  a  conversation  which  had  been  going  on  for  some  moments. 
"  If  you  choose  to  remain  with  me  you  shall  do  so,  and  you  may 
be  assured  that  the  duke  cannot  take  you  from  me." 

'*  Alas,  good  uncle,"  returned  the  maiden,  sadly,  "  you  cannot 
release  Francesco." 

"No — I  cannot.     He  is  beyond  my  power." 


"  Then  I  will  return  to  my  mother.  I  shall  be  happier  with 
her." 

"  But  you  may  be  made  to  marry  with  Lorcdano  if  you  do." 
"  No,  no  ;  they  will  not  make  me  do  that." 
"  But  you  know  what  your  mother  wrote.     If  the  duke  is  de>- 
termined  on  that  point,  I  see  not  how  you  can  escape.    You  must 
bear  this  in  mind." 

"  And  is  the  count  recovered  !" 

"  N^t  yet.     His  wound  was  a  severe  one,  and  he  has  been  very 
siek.     But  his  physician  told  me  to  day  that  he  was  recovering." 
Julia  bowed  her  head  and  remained   in   silent  thought  for  some 
moments.     At  Ungth  she  said  : 

"  I  will  return  to  my  mother.  I  know  she  is  not  happy  while  I 
am  away.  When  she  was  here  last  week,  I  knew  she  either  wish- 
ed to  remain,  or  to  have  me  follow  her.  O,  I  should  think  the 
duke  might  allow  her  to  remain  with  me." 

"  Ah,  Julia,  you  do  not  know  that  man  yet.  He  has  no  evil 
wish  towards  yourself,  and  he  would  gladly  have  allowed  your 
mother  to  remain,  had  he  not  seen  that  such  a  course  would  not 
have  been  calculated  to  hasten  your  return.  No — his  whole  de- 
sire is  to  have  you  back  with  him  ;  and  I  expect  his  couriers  here 
to-morrow  after  j  ou.  Think  well  before  you  make  np  your  mind. 
You  shall  be  a  child  to  me." 

"  I  must  go  to  my  mother,  signor.  O,  I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness,  but  you  will  not  blame  me  for  what  I  do.'' 

"  Most  surely  not,  sweet  one.     I  only  ask  you  to  be  happy." 
'"  I  shall  be   happier  with   my  mother.     You  know  how  good 
and  kind  she  is  ;  and  you   know,  too,  how  unhappy  the  must  be 
if  her  husband   is   angry  with  her — and   that  he 
will  be  if  I  do  not  return.    And  then  why  may  we 
not  hope  t*iat  the  duke  may  be  urged  from  his 
purpose  concerning  my  wedding  with  the  count  >.  ' 
"Ah!''    returned    the   uncle,    with    a   dubious 
shake  of  the  head,  "  the  duke  has  reasons  for  his 
actions.     You  may  he  sure  he  would  never  give 
your  hand  where  you  could  not  give  your  heart, 
had  he  not  weighty  reasons  for  it." 
"  But  what  reasons  can  he  have  <" 
"  Can  you  not  sec  1" 
"  No,  uncle — I  cannot." 

'*  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Count  of  Monza  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in  Lombard  v,  and 
that  he  combines  in  his  person  the  whole  repro 
tativc  force  of  Monza  and  Bergamo  ?  The  blood 
of  the  old  kings  is  in  his  veins,  and  he  is  their 
only  living  scion.  Thousands  of  our  people  would 
follow  his  standard  for  this  latter  reason  alone. 
The  count  has  seen  a  beautiful  maiden  of  the  Del- 
la  Torra,  and  if  he  cannot  have  your  hand  he  will 
be  almost  sure  to  unite  himself  with  that  opposing 
house.  It  is  furthermore  whispered  that  the  pope 
looks  with  no  favor  upon  the  Visconti,  and  that 
he  may  give  his  aid  against  them.  If  such  is  the 
case,  the  duke's  position  would  be  almost  hopeless 
without  the  allegiance  of  Monza.  Now  you  un- 
derstand it." 

"  But  all  this  was  never  told  to  me  before,"  mur- 
mured Julia,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  won- 
der and  pain  upon  her  handsome  face. 

"  Because  the  duke  is  not  fond  of  telling  his 
troubles." 

This  opened  a  new  source  of  light  to  the  maid- 
en's mind,  and  for  some  moments  she  dwelt  upon 
it  deeply. 

"  But,"  she  said,  looking  up  suddenly,  "  the 
principality  of  Bergamo  belongs  in  the  duke's 
family." 

*'  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  the  duke  had  no  rela- 
tions unprovided  for,  and  he  gave  the  titles  arid 
income  to  the  count,  and  now  he  cannot  take  it  back,  for  it  was 
a  life  tenure." 

"  I  must  think  of  this,"  said  Julia,  thoughtfully. 
"  So  do,  and  tomorrow  I  will  be  governed  by  your  will." 
The  sun  was  down,  and  the  shades  of  evening  were  gathering 
about  the  palace,  when  Julia  was  left  alone ;  but  she  was  not  long 
to  remain  thus,  for  Lucctta  soon  appeared  and  announced  that 
an  old  man  wished  to  see  her. 

"  Who  is  he  I"  the  maiden  asked,  with  some  surprise. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Lueetta.  "  I  only  know  that  he 
is  very  anxious  to  see  you,  and  that  his  very  looks  show  that  he 
would  do  you  no  harm." 

"  But  did  he  give  no  reason  for  this  wish  ?" 

"  Xo.     He  only  said  it  was  for  your  good  he  wonld  see  yon." 

"  Then  let  him  come,"  said  Julia,  without  taking  any  more 
time  to  consider. 

Lueetta  withdrew  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  tall,  dark  form  of  a  man  entered.  As  he  ap- 
proached from  the  gathering  gloom,  and  came  nearer  to  where 
Julia  sat,  she  recognized  a  face  which  she  had  seen  once  before  at 
her  mother's  house,  ere  the  duke  had  come  to  offer  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  recognize  me,  signora  V  asked  the  strange  visitor,  as 
he  took  a  seat  near  the  maiden. 

"  I  think  I  saw  you  once  at  my  mother's  house,  signor,"  an- 
swered Julia,  gazing  fixedly  into  his  face. 

"  You  did.     I  knew  your  mother  well." 

"  Yet,  signor,  I  forget  your  name." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  it  V  the  man  asked,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  forget  now,  signor." 

"  I  think  your  mother  never  told  you  ;  but  I  am  called  Barba- 
rigo." 
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"  What !  the  stronger  t"  uttered  the  fair  girl. 

"  YcS." 

Julia  felt  a  sudden  glow  of  hope  now,  for  there  was  something 
in  the  presence  of  the  man  before  her  which  at  lea-it  had  a  deep 
inclining  to  it.  She  knew  not  what  power  he  might  have— she 
knew  not  that  he  had  any  ;  Only  she  knew  that  BarbarigO  was 
known  all  over  Milan  as  one  who  held  all  secrets, and  who  never 
advised  a  person  but  for  good.  Many  men  had  disobeyed  him, 
but  evil  was  sure  to  follow  sueli  disobedience  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  followed  his  counsel  never  had  occasion  to  regret 
it.  He  seemed  to  know  all  things,  even  to  the  most  secret  af- 
fairs of  church  and  state,  and  yet  none  knew  from  whence  ho 
iL-rived  hi*  information.  Though  he  appeared  in  Milan,  in  Lodi, 
in  Mniuii,  in  Verona,  and  wherever  else  he  chose,  yet  none  knew 
his  home— none  could  fix  his  abiding  pla  ».  Julia  knew  all  this, 
and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  should  feel  some  confidence 
in  his  power,  and  some  hope  in  that  power,  if  it  was  to  he  exerted 
in  her  favor. 

"  Julia  Visconti,"  said  Barharigo,  after  he  had  given  her  time 

to  view  his  face  and  person,  "  1  am   well  acquainted  with  the  cir- 

uuder  which  you  are  now  placed,  and  I  have  come  to 

ton  my  services — or,  rather,  to  give  you  my  counsel.     Will 

listen  i" 

ost  willingly,  signor,"  answered  the  gentle  girl,  confidingly. 

"  Then  for  your  mother's  rake,  you  had  better  return  to  Milan 

on  the  morrow,  when  the  duke  seudi  for  you." 

"  I  had  made  up  ray  mind  to  that  effect  once  ;  nor  have  1  alter- 
ed it  yet.     (July  my  uncle  assures  me   that  the    duke  will  make 
;rry  with  Marco  Loredano,  and   from  this  1  may  have  hesi- 
le." 
"  Then  hesitate  no  more,  on  the  morrow  return  to  your  mother. 
-  not  aide  to  move  yet,  .so   you   will  he   under  no   ini- 
tc  apprehension  on  that  score.     But  should  the  trial  come 
Be  you  again,  he  sure  that  nothing  induces  you  to  wed  with 
•unt." 
"  But  how  shall  I  prevent  it  >" 

"  Beg  for  more  time  ;  and  should  the  duke  press  you,  send 
word  to  me  by  Lorenzo  l'isani,  the  duke's  boy-page.  He  will 
know  where  to  leave  jour  message,  and  then  I  shall  get  it.  I 
oil  now  to  understand  my  object.  I  am  determined  that 
all  not  wed  with  the  Count  of  Monza,  and  1  do  this,  not 
only  for  your  own  sake,  hut  for  your  mother's.  Yet  I  wish  you 
to  return  to  Milan." 

lie  man  ceased  speaking,  Julia  remembered  her  lover,  and 
with  this  idea  she  started  forward  and  placed  her  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

"  But  the  Marquis  of  Lodi,  signor— O,  cannot  you  save  him  V 
"  I  cannot  promise  ;  but  I  will  if  I  can.     He  is  now  in  prison, 
and  over  the  keepers  thereof  I  dare  exert  no  influence.     But  even 
of  him,  aud  for  him,  yon  may  hope." 

"  O,  may  11  I  know  you  would  not  tell  mj  this  if  you  your- 
self had  not  hope.  I  will  hope — hope  for  Francesco,  and  then 
life  will  look  bright  once  more." 

"  You  will  not  place  too  much  dependence  upon  my  efforts  in 
that  quarter,  but  1  promise  that  nothing  shall   be  wanting  on  my 
part." 
"  Surely  I  can  ask  no  more." 

"  And  now,"  resumed  Barbarigo,  rising,  "  I  think  yon  under- 
stand me  fully.  I  can  say  no  more — only  remember  what  I  have 
paid.  Go  to  your  home  in  Milan,  and  when  the  duke  shall  abso- 
lutely present  the  count  for  your  hand,  then  get  time  to  acquaint 
me  with  the  fact.     The  boy,  Lorenzo,  may  be  trusted." 

Julia  murmured  her  thanks,  and  while  yet  the  words  trembled 
upon  her  lips  the  strange  man  turned  away  from  the  room.  It 
was  now  fairly  dark,  and  as  soon  as  the  stranger  had  gone,  Julia 
went  to  one  of  her  windows,  which  overlooked  a  spacious  garden, 
and  sat  down.  The  dark  foliage  without  was  now  blended  togeth- 
er in  one  dim  mass,  and  here  and  there  iu  the  heavens,  some  of 
the  earlier  stars  had  set  themselves  upon  their  night  watch  over 
earth.  The  maiden  was  sad  and  thoughtful,  for  she  felt  lonesome 
and  weary.  To  be  sure,  the  things  she  had  just  heard  had  arous- 
ed a  new  hope  in  her  soul,  but  then  many  things  conspired  to 
prevent  any  uprising  of  joyful  emotion.  She  sat  thus  when 
Lncetta  entered  the  apartment. 

The  latter  took  a  seat  opposite  her  mistress,  at  another  window, 
and,  without  speaking,  she  gazed  out  upon  the  darkening  scene. 
She  was  thoughtful,  too,  and  ever  and  anon  a  low  sigh  would 
break  from  her  bosom. 

"  Lucetta,"  spoke  Julia,  after  the  two  had  remained  for  many 
minutes  in  silence,  "  do  you,  too,  feel  sad  and  lonesome  >" 
"  Ay,  my  sweet  mistress.     How  can  I  help  it  '." 
"  But  why  should  you  feel  thus  ?     Whom  do  you  miss  V 
"  Miss  !"  repeated  Lucetta,  looking  up  towards  the  place  where 
her  mistress  sat.     "  Why — I  miss  all  whom  you  miss." 

"  But  you  sighed  too  deeply  for  one  who  only  misses  acquaint- 
ances.    Ah,  Lucetta,  those  siglis  came  from  the  heart." 
••  Did  they  '<" 

"  I  know  they  did.     You  do  not  fear  to  trust  me,  Lucetta." 
"  No,  no,"  the  girl  murmured,  leaving   her  seat  and  sinking 
down  upon  her  knees  by  Julia's  side ;  she  laid  her  head  upon  her 
mistress's  lap  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  is  it,  Lucetta  1      Tell   me  what  has  happened,"   the 
maiden  said,  laying  her  hands  upon  the  girl's  head. 
"  You  will  not  laugh  at  me  %" 

"  Laugh  at  you  1      Laugh,  when  a  soul  so  pure  as  yours  is 
touched  with  pain  !     You  wrong  me,  my  child." 

"No,  no,  I  meant  no  wrong;  but — but — I  did  not  know  but 
that  you  might  think  me  foolish." 

"  Have  I  not  known  thee  ever  since  both  you  and  I  were  little 
children !   and  do   I  not    know  how  true  and  noble  you  are  ? 


Speak,  Lucetta,  and  open  your  heart  to  me.  Why  do  you  sigh 
and  weep  '" 

Lucetta  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  but  at  length  she  said  : 

"  He  was  noble — he  saved  the  marquis — he  would  have  died  for 
you  hau  .acre  been  need." 

"  You  mean  1'ietro  Currnvollo  ?"  whispered  Julia. 

"  Ves — and  where  is  he  now  1" 

"  Is  he  not  in  prison  with  his  master !" 

"  No.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  since  that  night  on 
which  he  (ought  by  the  side  of  the  marquis.  He  was  seen  to  fall 
beneath  a  heavy  blow." 

Lucetta  stopped  and  again  she  wept. 

"  You  loved  Retro,  then  ("  Julia  said,  drawing  the  girl's  head 
close  to  her. 

"  How  could  I  help  it  !  And — 0,  I  thought  we  should  live  so 
happily  together  in  Austria." 

"  Poor  Lucetta  !  You  can  sympathize  with  mc,  now.  But 
weep  not  yit.     Pietro  may  be  alive  and  well." 

And  yet,  almost  as  she  spoke,  Julia  bowed  her  head  and  burst 
into  tears.  Her  heart  was  touched,  and  she  remembered  now  on- 
ly the  dark  cloud  that  had  gathered  over  her  way. 

"  If  I  could  only  know  where  he  was,"  murmured  Lucetta. 

"  But  suppose  he  was  in  prison  V 

"  Th  n  I  would  go  and  comfort  him." 

"  Would  you  '." 

"  If  they  would  let  me  into  his  dungeon." 

This  opened  a  new  thought  to  Julia's  mind.  Her  lover  was  in 
prison.     Might  riic  not  gain  admission  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A   GLEAM    OF    IKli'E — A    (.LOOM    or    DB8PAIS. 

With  Francesco  Delia  Torre  the  hours  dragged  slowly  and 
heavily  away.  Immured  within  a  deep,  dark  dungeon,  he  lay, 
where  daylight  came  only  in  struggling,  sickly  beams,  and  where 
the  chill,  damp  atmosphere  gathered  about  him  like  a  wet  gar- 
ment. There  be  had  lain  for  two  weeks,  and  during  all  that  time 
he  had  only  seen  the  man  who  brought  him  bread  and  water. 
Jle  had  repeatedly  spoken  to  this  individual,  but  he  could  gain 
no  answer,  lie  knew  not  what  was  to  become  of  him,  nor  what 
sort  of  a  complaint  had  been  lodged  against  him. 

One  morning,  just  as  the  rugged  walls  of  his  cell  had  become 
visible  by  the  light  which  struggled  through  a  narrow  aperture 
over  head,  he  was  aroused  by  the  sliding  of  the  bolts  upon  the 
outside  of  his  door.  It  was  too  early  for  his  food,  and  his  heart 
leaped  up  with  a  quickening  emotion;  for  anything  to  relieve  the 
dismal  monotony  of  his  prison  house  would  be  grateful.  The 
door  was  opened,  and  as  he  looked  up  he  was  sure  he  saw  a 
female  form.  He  started  to  his  feet ;  he  heard  his  name  pro- 
nounced ;  and  on  the  next  moment  Julia  Visconti  was  upon  his 
bosom. 

For  some  moments  only  low  sobs  and  murmurs  broke  upon  the 
air  of  the  prison-house,  but  gradually  the  marquis  fully  realized 
that  he  held  his  beloved  to  his  arms,  and  his  thanksgiving  was 
deep  and  fervent. 

"  This  is  a  blessing  I  have  prayed  for,"  he  said;  "but  it  is 
more  than  I  could  calmly  hope.  I  did  not  think  they  would  give 
you  entrance  here." 

"  My  uncle  gained  passage  for  me,"  returned  Julia.  And  then 
as  she  tried  to  peer  through  the  gloom  of  the  place  she  added, 
in  a  shivering,  fearful  tone:  "But  they  do  not  keep  you  here 
always  !     They  do  not  make  you  stay  in  this  dreadful  place  !" 

"  I  have  not  placed  my  foot  outside  these  walls,  love,  since  the 
night  on  which  I  was  taken.  But  think  not  of  that.  It  makes 
little  difference  where  1  am  kept,  so  long  as  my  liberty  is  taken 
from  me.  Now  tell  me  of  yourself — of  your  father ;  of  your 
prospects." 

"  To-day  I  return  to  Milan.  I  have  resolved  to  return  to  my 
mother. 

"  You  do  right,  Julia,"  murmured  the  marquis,  sinking  down 
upon  his  low  pallet,  and  drawing  the  maiden  down  by  his  side. 
"  You  can  hope  no  more  for  me.  You  will  return  and — and — but 
tell  mc — does  the  count  still  live  t" 

"  Yes,  and  he  is  nearly  recovered." 

"Then  you  will  marry  with  him!" 

"  Never !  never,  Francesco.  O,  I  have  a  new  source  of  hope. 
You  have  heard  of  Barbarigo  '." 

"  Yes,  often." 

"  And  do  you  know  who  he  is  ?" 

"  Only  that  men  call  him  Barbarigo,  and  that  he  possesses  some 
marvellous  power." 

"  Well,  he  has  promiseil  to  help  mc.  He  says  I  must  not  wed 
with  the  count ;  and  he  says  he  will  help  you  if  he  can." 

"  Help  me  %"  uttered  the  marquis,  starting.  "  Did  he  say  that  1" 

"He  did." 

"  Then  I,  too,  may  have  hope.  O,  if  Barbarigo  will  help  me, 
I  may  surely  dare  to  hope.     But  what  did  he  say  V 

Julia  went  on  and  related  the  particulars  of  the  interview  she 
had  had  with  the  strange  man,  and  when  she  had  ceased  her  lover 
quickly  said  : 

"  Ah!  this  is  hope,  surely.     Hope  for  you,  at  least." 

"Hope  for  me/     Can  I  have  a  hope  that  docs  not   reach  to 
you  ?     Can  I  hope  for  joy  while  you  arc  suffering  >     Ah  1   it  is 
only  the  prospect  of  your  freedom  that  siuks  with  hope  to  my  soul. 
But  he  can  surely  help  you." 
"  Perhaps  so." 

And  upon  this  subject  the  lovers  dwelt  some  time.  At  length 
the  marquis  remembered  his  faithful  esquire,  and  lie  asked  if  Julia 
had  seen  or  heard  from  him. 

"  No,"  replied  Julia,   "  not  a  word.     Nor  can  I  learn  anything 


concerning  him  at  present.  Poor  Lucetta  is  sorely  troubled  on  his 
account." 

'•  Ah,  does  she  love  him  '." 

"  Yes,  most  devotedly." 

"Then  Pietro  was  not  disappointed.  He  loved  her  from  the 
moment  she  first  spoke  to  him  ;  and  he  asked  me,  ns  we  walked 
from  the  Coneiglio  palace,  if  I  thought  the  pretty  maid  would 
love  him.  Alas,  poor  Pietro  !  (),  he  was  a  noble  soul — as  noble 
as  earth  ever  bore.     God  giant  thai  I  may  see  him  again." 

"'Tis  strange,  if  he  lives,  that  he  should  not  have  called  upon 
me,"  said  Julia. 

"  Yet  he  may  live,  and  be  imprisoned,"  suggested  Francesco. 

"  No  ;  for  I  have  asked  my  uncle,  and  he  says  nothing  has 
en  of  liini  by  any  of  the  officers  since  that  sad  evening. 
The  soldiers  made  most  strict  search  for  him  then,  but  they  could 
not  find  him." 

This  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  marquis,  and  he  had  made 
some  further  remark  upon  the  subject,  when  the  door  of  the  cell 
was  opened  and  an  officer  looked  in. 

"  Your  uncle  waits  for  you,  signora,"  he  said. 

"Then  I  must  go,"  the  maiden  uttered  ;  and  then  turning  to 
her  lover,  she  added  in  a  whisper  :  "  Fc.-.r  not  for  me.  I  am 
yours,  and  yours  alon£.  Death  shall  wed  me  ere  I  give  my  hand 
to  Loredano  !  Look  only  to  yourself,  and  know  that  I  am  yours. 
Ah  !   I  would  to  God  that  I  might  share  this  dungeon  with  you." 

"  No,  no,  loved  one.  Go  and  cheer  your  noble  mother.  Go, 
and  Heaven's  best  angels  guard  and  bless  thee." 

The  officer  now  stepped  into  the  dungeon,  and  the  lovers 
spoke  no  more.  There  was  one  embrace— one  sweet  kiss — and 
then,  with  a  bursting  sob,  Julia  turned  away  from  the  place. 

In  one  hour  from  that  time,  the  maiden  was  on  her  way  to 
Milan,  accompanied  by  Father  Andrea  and  four  nobles  of  the 
Visconti. 

And  Francesco  remained  in  his  cold,  damp  dungeon.  It  seem- 
ed lonesome,  doubly  so  now — lor  he  knew  that  his  love  was  far 
away  from  him,  and  the  clouds  all  settled  about  him  again.  For 
awhile  he  had  allowed  himself  to  have  strong  hopes  upon  the 
promise  of  Barbarigo  :  but  what  could  those  hopes  be  ! 

"  Only  for  life,"  the  young  noble  murmured  to  himself.  "  Ho 
may  gain  me  liberty  and  life,  but  no  more.  He  cannot  give  mo 
the  band  of  Julia  Visconti.  If  the  stern  duke  says  nay,  where 
is  the  power  on  earth  that  can  unsuy  it  !  She  will  return,  and — 
and — she  must  obey  her  father's  will.  0,  he  is  not  the  man  to 
be  thwarted.     Alas  !  she  is  lost  to  me  I" 

And  surely  the  marquis  did  not  judge  without  reason.  Ho 
knew  the  duke,  aud  he  knew  the  fearful  power  he  could  wield. 
Only  a  few  short  moments  of  that  brighter  hope  were  with  him, 
and  then  his  soul  sank  again.  To  be  sure,  the  lamp  of  life  held 
some  faint  promise  of  holding  out  a  short  time  longer ;  but  where 
could  the  light  of  love  find  fuel  for  its  continuance  !  Only  in  the 
mists  and  glooms  of  chance.  Something  might  transpire  in  his 
favor,  but  all  probabilities  were  against  him. 

The  day  dragged  drearily  and  heavily  away,  and  the  night  came 
— but  no  supper  came  with  it.  At  length  the  last  faint  glimmer 
of  light  died  away  from  the  narrow  aperture,  and  the  dungeon 
was  enveloped  in  pitchy  blackness.  It  was  three  hours  after  this, 
and  the  prisoner  knew  it  could  not  be  far  from  ten  o'clock,  when 
the  bolts  of  the  door  were  moved,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  light 
of  a  lantern  flashed  through  the  darkness  of  the  place.  The  mar- 
quis looked,  and  he  could  see  the  forms  of  three  men.  He  could 
not  sec  their  faces — he  could  only  see  that  they  were  powerful 
men,  and  that  they  wore  dark  colored  robes. 

"  Francesco,  Marquis  of  Lodi,"  spoke  one  of  thein,  he  who  held 
the  lantern,  "  art  thou  here  %" 

"  That  is  my  name  and  title,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

"  Then  you  will  come  with  us,"  resumed  the  stranger. 

"  Whither  t"  asked  the  marquis,  with  some  apprehension. 

"  Whither  we  go,  signor.  Your  own  eyes  shall  see  when  yon 
arrive." 

"  I  am  ready  to  go  from  here." 

"  You  will  suffer  yourself  to  be  hoodwinked  first." 

"  How  ?  hoodwinked,  signors  f" 

"  Yes — so  wo  were  ordered." 

The  marquis  saw  that  resistance  would  be  useless,  and  without 
the  thought  of  offering  any,  he  submitted  to  the  operation.  But 
this  was  not  all.  As  soon  as  his  eyes  had  been  blinded,  his  arms 
were  pinioned  behind  him,  and  in  this  manner  he  was  led  from  the 
dungeon.  When  he  reached  the  open  air  he  was  caused  to  wait 
awhile,  and  at  length  he  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  upon 
the  pavements. 

"  Come,  signor  marquis,  now  for  a  ride  in  the  saddle,"  said 
one  of  his  conductors,  at  the  same  time  laying  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  leading  him  forward.  "  You  shall  leave  this  wicked 
city  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  But  why  is  this  ?     Tell  me  where  I  am  to  go." 

"  We  can  tell  you  nothing ;  so  you  may  understand  that  now. 
In  all  that  may  happen,  you  will  be  wise  if  you  hold  both  your 
tongue  and  your  temper." 

"  You  will  at  least  tell  me  for  whom  you  act." 

"  Yes.     For  justice." 

"  Then  if  it  be  true  justice,  I  fear  not." 

Thus  far  the  marquis  spoke,  but  he  said  no  more  ;  for  there 
was  something  in  the  tones  of  his  guide  which  assured  him 
that  he  could  not  trifle.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his 
thoughts  they  were  cut  short  by  the  voice  of  his  guide  again  in  bis 
ear. 

"Come,  this  way— here  is  your  foot — steady,  mam.  Up  you 
go!     There,  now  we'll  be  off  in  a  moment." 

Francesco  was  now  in  the  saddle,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  felt 
seme  one  mounting  behind  him. 
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.  "  Hold  still,  now,"  said  his  companion.  "  We've  got  a  stout 
animal  under  us,  and  there'  no  danger." 

The  marquis  made  no  reply,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  order 
was  given  to  start.  He  listened  a  few  moments  after  they  had 
started,  to  ascertain  how  many  horses  there  were.  He  could  make 
out  two  besides  the  one  on  which  he  rode ;  so  he  knew  that  his 
three  guides  were  yet  with  him.  For  a  while  the  iron-shod  hoofs 
rattled  upon  the  pavements,  and  then  they  struck  upon  the  sandy 
road  without  the  city.  They  had  not  stopped  at  any  gate,  and 
yet  they  must  have  passed  one. 

The  horses  were  now  put  into  a  gallop,  and  in  this  way  they 
continued  for  several  hours.  The  marquis  judged  it  to  be  some 
time  past  midnight  when  one  of  his  guides  told  him  he  might 
have  his  hoodwink  off  if  he  desired.  It  was  taken  off,  and  again 
the  party  started  on.  Our  hero  could  now  see  that  he  was  trav- 
elling westward,  and  he  felt  sure  he  was  going  to  Milan.  The 
night  was  calm  and  cool,  and  the  stars  all  out,  and  to  the  left  the 
marquis  could  see  the  buildings  of  a  town.  One  tall  spire  which 
arose  like  a  pointing  finger  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  he  recog- 
nized, and  he  knew  the  town  to  be  Chiaro.  In  half  an  hour  more 
the  Chiese  River  was  crossed,  and  the  prisoner  now  felt  sure  that 
be  was  bound  for  Milan. 

At  daylight  they  reached  the  town  of  Pompejano,  and  here  they 
stopped  at  an  old  convent,  just  without  the  walls  of  the  town. 
The  marquis  was  assisted  from  the  saddle  and  conducted  into  the 
convent.  He  saw  his  guide  converse  awhile  with  an  old  Francis- 
can friar,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  latter  came  towards  him. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  "  follow  me,  and  I  will  show  thee  a  place 
of  rest.     You  must  be  fatigued  after  your  journey." 

To  the  marquis  there  was  mockery  in  this,  but  he  kept  his  in- 
dignation back  and  followed  the  old  friar.  He  was  conducted  to 
a  small  apartment,  with  a  single  window  before  which  hung  a 
white  curtain.  The  lashing  was  cast  loose  from  his  arms  and  then 
he  was  left  alone.  He  heard  the  moving  of  a  heavy  bolt,  and  he 
knew  he  was  locked  in.  Instinctively  he  moved  the  curtain  aside 
from  the  window,  and  he  found  the  aperture  guarded  by  heavy 
iron  bars.  He  thumped  upon  the  walls  with  his  knuckles  and 
they  were  of  solid  masonry  very  neatly  dressed  with  cement.  So 
he  was  in  prison  again. 

Ere  long  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pot  of  water  were  brought  to 
him,  and  he  was  informed  that  this  would  last  him  through  the 
day.  The  day  passed  away,  and  when  the  mantle  of  night  was 
once  more  drawn  over  the  earth,  the  three  men  came  again,  and 
Francesco  was  again  hoodwinked  and  his  arms  pinioned.  Thus 
he  was  led  out  and  lifted  into  the  saddle,  and  he  was  soon  on  his 
way  as  before. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  yet  on  they  galloped.  The 
marquis  knew  when  he  crossed  the  Adda ;  and  he  knew,  too, 
when  he  crossed  the  Lambro,  but  it  was  not  by  the  Milan  bridge. 
There  was  a  sound  in  that  bridge  that  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  to 
his  soul.  He  had  crossed  it  before,  and  he  knew  whither  it  led. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  stopped  and  assisted  to  his  feet. 
He  knew  well  he  was  in  Saint  Donato. 

Two  of  his  conductors  now  took  him,  one  by  each  arm,  and 
led  him  on.  First  the  way  seemed  to  be  through  a  wide,  paved 
court,  then  up  a  short  range  of  stone  steps  into  a  building,  as  he 
could  tell  by  the  change  of  atmosphere.  Here  he  heard  whisper- 
ing, and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  led  on  again.  But  now  the 
way  wag  downward — down,  down,  down !  The  atmosphere  be- 
came chill  and  damp,  and  massive  walls  drank  up  the  echo  of  the 
footfalls. 

By-and-by  he  was  stopped.  A  rusty  bolt  grated  in  its  socket, 
a  heavy  door  jarred — the  old  hinges  creaked — and  in  a  moment 
more  the  marquis  was  urged  forward. 

"  Here  is  another  resting-place,  signor  marquis." 

"  O  !  no,  no — not  here  I  O,  God  !  not  here  I"  cried  the  prison- 
er, struggling  to  hold  back. 

"  But  it  must  be  here." 

And  with  these  words  he  was  forced  into  the  cell.  He  felt  a 
dagger-stroke  upon  the  cord  that  bound  his  arms,  but  before  he 
could  shake  off  the  folds  the  door  was  closed  and  the  grating 
bolts  were  shot  into  their  sockets. 

Francesco  tore  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  but  he  could  see 
nothing,  for  the  place  was  dark  as  Erebus.  He  felt  his  way  to  one 
of  the  walls,  and  'twas  damp  and  jagged.  He  groped  along,  and 
soon  found  a  low  pallet  of  wood  upon  which  seemed  to  be  a  mass 
of  mouldy,  damp  straw. 

Here  he  sat  down  and  pondered  upon  what  had  passed.  He 
had  watched  the  way  well — all  the  distances  from  river  to  river — 
and  the  last  bridge  he  knew  to  be  the  pass  to  St.  Donato.  Then 
he  must  be  in  St.  Donato  now.  He  was  in  prison,  and  he  knew 
that  St.  Donato  had  but  one  prison-house,  and  that  wag — the 
Holt  Inquisition. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


DEEP     TLOTTIXO. 


The  Count  ot  Monza  had  recovered  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to 
move  out  some  days  before  he  reached  Milan.  He  had  been  very 
careful  during  his  illness,  and,  what  was  better  still  for  his  mus- 
cles, he  was  very  careful  during  his  convalescence.  He  had  taken 
no  drugs,  and  hence  his  system  hod  only  the  one  enemy  to  bear 
up  under,  and  nature  did  her  work  well.  When  he  returned  to 
Milan  he  was  somewhat  paler  than  was  his  wont,  but  his  frame 
had  regained  most  of  its  strength,  save  that  of  endurance. 

Of  course  Loredano's  first  movement  ujion  reaching  his  native 
city  was  to  visit  the  duke,  who  was  overjoyed  to   6ee  him  back. 

"  By  my  faith,  count,"  uttered  Visconti,  in  a  half  jocose  tone, 
after  other  preliminary  matters  had  been  disposed  of,  "  but  the 
marquis  gave  yoH  a  hard  one      He  took  some  advantage,  did  he 


not?  Some  trip  of  the  foot — some  device  to  attract  your  atten- 
tion ?     Eh  f" 

The  count  hung  down  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  he  was  sure- 
ly debating  whether  he  should  tell  the  truth.  But  his  better  na- 
ture prevailed.  He  believed  the  marquis  was  now  where  he  could 
do  no  more  harm,  and  he  could  afford  to  tell  the  thing  just  as  it 
was.     So  he  said  : 

"  No,  no,  my  lord.  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  deceive  you,  or 
to  be  deceived.  Francesco  Delia  Torre  was  a  remarkable  man — 
or  is,  if  he  lives.     Docs  he  yet  live  *" 

The  duke  started  at  this  question,  and  for  a  moment  he  hesi- 
tated.    But  at  length  he  said  : 

"  I  do  not  think  we  shall  sec.  him  again,  so  go  on." 

"I  was  simply  going  to  remark  that  the  marquis  has  not  his 
equal  in  the  country.  By  my  truth,  my  lord,  he  is  a  brave  fellow, 
and  cold  steel  seems  to  have  no  power  upon  him.  He  fought  me 
fairly,  and — I  think  he  spared  me  at  first,  though  I  gave  him  a 
hard  one.  But  the  stroke  that  touched  home  so  severely  upon  me 
was  a  masterly  one,  and  one  that  could  not  be  gained  but  by  one 
who  possessed  the  coolest  of  heads  and  the  calmist  of  nerves. 
Why,  he  allowed  my  point  to  touch  his  bosom  and  then  escaped 
it  by  a  simple  motion  of  the  body,  thus  allowing  my  impetus  to 
drive  me  on,  while  he  calmly  took  my  side  for  his  target.  And 
then  only  think  of  he  and  his  man  slaying  the  twelve  stout  guards- 
men !     By  the  saints,  but  he  should  have  been  a  Visconti." 

"  So  he  should;  so  he  should,"  uttered  the  duke,  energetically. 
"  But  if  he  were  a  Visconti,  my  dear  count,  your  hopes  with  Ju'ia 
would  be  ruined." 
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"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  then  you  know  the  natural  pervcrseness  of 
woman.  Had  the  marquis  been  a  Visconti,  she  would  never 
have  looked  upon  him  with  love.  But  how  goes  my  suit  with 
the  ladies  ?" 

"Ah,  about  as  usual.  Though  I  think  you  had  better  see  the 
duchess  yourself.  Vou  may  plead  with  the  duchess  as  you  please; 
and  you  may  touch  her  heart.  Vou  shall  have  the  maiden — by 
the  holy  saints  you  shall — but  'twould  be  more  pleasant  to  have 
the  mother  on  your  side." 

"  I  will  see  her,"  replied  the  count,  confidently.  "  When  may 
I  do  so  1" 

"  At  once,  if  you  choose.  She  is  now  in  her  boudoir,  and  you 
can  announce  yourself.  Do  so,  for  I  have  a  moment's  business 
on  my  hands  which  I  would  get  off — a  sort  of  indirect  message 
from  the  pope.  By  the  heavens  above  me,  I  shall  punish  that 
pope  one  of  these  days.  But  go,  and  I  will  see  you  on  your 
return." 

So  the  count  went  at  once  to  the  apartments  of  the  duchess. 
He  announced  himself  to  one  of  the  attendants,  and  was  soon 
admitted  to  the  boudoir,  where  he  found  Donna  Silvia  alone. 
She  greeted  him  politely,  and  when  she  noticed  how  pale  he  look- 
ed, and  what  an  air  of  entreaty  he  wore  upon  his  face,  she  was 
much  softened.  She  asked  after  his  health  ;  and  he  asked  after 
heir's  and  Julia's.  Some  remarks  were  made  upon  the  length  of 
time  he  had  been  absent,  and  so  on,  and  by-and-by  the  count 
came  around  to  the  main  point. 

"  Signora,"  said  he,  speaking  in  a  soft,  earnest  tone,  "  I  have 
sought  you  now  to  place  my  happiness  in  your  hands.  0,  do  not 
cast  me  off." 

"  I — I — do  not  understand  you,  signor,"  replied  the  du  hess, 
trembling. 


"O,  you  cannot  misunderstand.     You  know  the  secret  of  my 

soul,  and  you  know  how  closely  your  influence  may  work ay 

must  work  upon  it.  Through  the  almost  fatal  danger  which  I 
have  passed,  one  thought  alone  has  kept  me  up — one  hope  has 
given  me  strength  to  rise  above  an  accident  which  might  other- 
wise have  conquered.  You  know  my  love  for  your  sweet  child. 
Can  you  not  bid  me  hope  ?" 

"  Signor  count — I — you  should  not  speak  thus  with  me.  You 
know  my  feelings — you  know  what  I  have  said  and  done.  'Tig 
from  no  feeling  towards  you,  but  from  the  love  and  faith  I  bear 
another.  Long  ago  my  daughter's  hand  was  pledged,  and  my 
word  was  given." 

"  To  the  Marquis  of  Lodi,  you  mean  i"  said  Loredano. 
"  Yes,  signor." 

"  But  surely,  you  have  heard  of  that  brave  noble's  misfortune." 
"  His  misfortune,  count?" 

"  Yes,  signora.  Of  his  death,  if  I  must  speak  plainly." 
"  Death?  The  marquis  dead  ?"  cried  the  duchess,  in  alarm. 
"  'Tis  even  so,"  the  count  added,  with  a  most  admirable  show 
of  sadness.  "  He  died  in  his  prison.  And  what  makes  the  cir- 
cumstance the  more  painful  is,  that  the  duke's  order  for  his  full 
and  free  release  arrived  in  Verona  within  half  an  hour  after  hii 
death." 

"  But  how — when — was  this  ?" 
"  Just  before  I  left." 
"  And  is  his  body  here  ?" 

"  No,  signora,  it  could  not  be  brought.  Ho  must  have  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  he  did  not  confess.  But  I  cannot 
dwell  upon  this  now.  O,  would  to  God  that 
it  had  been  some  near  friend  of  mine  rather 
than  him.  For  now  he  has  passed  away  while  en- 
mity existed  between  us,  and  just  as  I  had  learn- 
ed how  noble  he  was.  BBt  let  your  assurance  of 
Julia's  hand  heal  all  wounds  and  differences,  and 
henceforth  I  will  have  no  enemies.  Do  not  refuse 
me — 0,  do  not.  Here,  here,  upon  my  bended 
knees,  I  implore  of  you  to  give  me  hope,"  cried  the 
count,  sinking  upon  his  knees  and  seizing  both  the 
signora's  hands.  "  Be  kind  for  once,  and  let  your 
heart  feel  for  me." 

[see  enoravino.] 
"  Arise,  arise,  signor  count,  I  pray  thee,  arise. 
You  place  me  in  a  difficult  position.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  appeal  to  my  heart — to  my  affections. 
My  reason  must  have  scope  first.  If  the  marqnig 
be  really  dead — but  then  you  may  be  mistaken." 

"  No,  no,  signora,"  returned  the  count,  rising  to 
his  feet,  but  still  retaining  the  duchess's  hands. 
"  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  I  had  this  from  one 
who  ought  to  know.  O,  I  wigh  there  could  be 
some  mistake  ;  but  I  fear  there  cannot !" 

The  duchess  was  s'rangely  moved  by  the  count'i 
manner.  Could  it  be,  she  thought,  that  she  had 
heretofore  misjudged  him  ?  She  had  known  but 
little  of  him,  and  she  might  have  allowed  preju- 
dice to  warp  her  judgment.  Her  thoughts  ran  on 
in  this  strain  for  some  moments,  and  finally  she 
turned  to  her  visitor  and  said  : 

"I  cannot  angwer  you  now.  At  some  future 
time — gome  time  when  I  am  more  calm — you  may 
come,  and  then  I  shall  have  thought  more  and  can 
speak  more  understandingly.  I  know  you  will 
grant  me  this." 

The   count  had  no  thought  of  expostulating 
more,  for  he  knew  that  he  should  mostly  be  judged 
by  the  characteristics    he  now  presented.     So,  as- 
suming a  look  ot  the  most  virtuous  resignation,  he 
said  : 
*'  Noble  lady,  I  obey  you.     Only  let  me  pray  that  yon  will  re- 
member my  love,  and  not  cast  me  down  into  hopeless  anguish. 
I  know  that  your  husband  has  said  that  the  maiden  should  be 
mine ;  but  where  shall  I  find  joy  if  one  whom  I  love  as  I  love 
vour  sweet  child,  is  miserable  ?     0,  she  must  love  me — she  must 
return  the  consuming  affection  that  else  will  eat  away  my  life. 
But  I  am  trespassing.     Pardon  me,  and  pray  for  me.     In  your 
hands  I  leave  my  heart— save  it  if  you  can." 

With  these  words  the  count  turned  away ;  but  ere  he  did  so 
he  took  good  care  that  a  few  tears  which  he  had  called  up  should 
be  seen.  He  found  the  duke  waiting  for  him,  and  the  first  ques- 
tion of  the  latter  was  of  the  success  of  the  mission. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 


ROSA  BONHEUR,  THE  FRENCH  LANDSEER. 

Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonhcur  was  bom  at  Bordeaux.  She  has 
chiefly  confined  her  attention  hitherto  to  the  study  of  animals ; 
and,  though  young,  has  made  a  wide  reputation.  One  of  the  mer- 
its of  Mdlle."Bonheur  is  the  correctness  of  her  drawing  and  the 
air  of  truthfulness  pervading  all  her  compositions.  Her  first  pic- 
ture, representing  "  Rabbits  Eating  Carrots,"  was  exhibited  in 
1840:  and  her  next,  a  "Flock  of  Sheep  driven  along  a  road, 
during  a  storm,"  obtained  for  her  a  gold  medal  and  an  increase 
of  reputation.  She  exhibited  in  1846  her  picture  of  the  "Oxen 
of  Cautal,"  purchased  in  England;  and  in  1848,  a  "Scene  of 
Husbandry,"  which  gained  a  first  medal,  and  which  is  now  depos- 
ited in  the  Luxembourg.  Her  last  work,  the  famous  picture  of 
the  "Horse  Market,"  was  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1852,  and  obtain- 
ed for  her  the  title  of  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  ot 
Fine  Arts  at  Amsterdam.  But  although  Rosa  Bonheur's  fame 
has  reached  its  highest  point  in  that  elaborate  master-piece,  the 
"  Horse  Fair,"  we  should  conceive  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the 
resources  of  her  talent  from  an  examination  of  that  work  alone. 
Animal  and  landscape  nature  in  all  their  varieties  are  her  chosen 
themes,  and  in  all  she  displays  new  genius. — London  1U.  Newt. 
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SCENES  IN  SICILY. 

Our  first  engraving  represents 
a  very  interesting  ceremony  ;  no 
other  than  a  Greek  marriage  in 
the  parish  church  at  Piana.  Who 
would  think,  in  Sicily,  only  a  few 
leagues  from  the  capital,  to  meet 
with  Greece,  its  language,  its  man- 
ners almost,  its  religion  and  its 
rites  ■?  The  communes  of  Parco, 
Piana,  Palazzo  Adriano  and  Con- 
tcssa  are  Greek  colonics.  The 
Albanians,  driven  from  Epirus 
after  the  death  of  the  famous  Scan- 
derbeg,  in  the  15th  century,  car- 
ried their  household  gods  into  Si- 
cily, and  after  four  hundred  years 
are  still  Albanians  of  Epirus. 
The.  bride,  in  the  ancient  costume 
of  gold  and  silver  brocade,  adorn- 
ed with  precious  stones  and  em- 
broidered ribbons,  a  costume  the 
ladies  of  the  country  always  as- 
sume for  marriage  and  baptismal 
ceremonies,  goes  to  the  altar,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  followed  by  the  whole  train 
of  friends  and  relatives.  Musi- 
cians march  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  playing  national  airs, 
and  surrounding  a  boy  in  a  long 
white  robe,  who  carries  on  his 
head  the  basket  containing  two 
nuptial  crowns,  and  two  wedding- 
rings,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of 
silver.  The  priest  and  deacon  in 
pontifical  garb  receive  the  pair  at 
the  entrance  of  the  church  and  ac- 
company them  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  where  the  basket  is  deposit- 
ed. Then,  while  the  priest  blesses 
the  rings  to  the  sound  of  sacred 
canticles,  accompanied  by  the  or- 
gan, and  amidst  clouds  of  incense, 
the  godfather  holds  the  crowns 
over  the  heads  of  the  affianced 
couple.  When  the  servant  of 
(rod  has  given  the  gold  ring  to 
the  husband,  and  the  silver  ring 
to  the  wife,  the  crowns  fall  upon 
their  heads.  Then  the  godfather 
and  godmother  of  the  new-married 
pair  cover  them  with  a  thick  veil, 
as  if  to  hide  them  from  the  eyes  of 
the  profane ;  the  priest,  blessing 
a  cup  filled  with  wine,  dips  a  bis- 
cuit in  it,  and  makes  the  couple 
partake  of  it  three  times ;  three 
times  also  he  makes  them  drink 

of  the  cup,  and  then,  after  having  himself  eaten  and  drunk  what 
remains  of  this  communion,  he  breaks  the  glass  upon  the  a'.tar 
stone,  that  no  strange  lips  may  ever  after  drink  from  the  cup  which 
has  served  to  sanctify  their  marriage.  Then  the  hand  of  the  priest 
is  raised  above  them,  and  he  blesses  them  by  pronouncing  the  sa- 
cramental words.  The  veil  which  covers  their  heads  and  hides 
them  from  the  crowd  falls,  and  the  ceremony  ends  by  a  mystic 
dance,  executed  in  the  open  church  to  the  sound  of  the  organ  and 
orchestra,  by  the  priest  and  deacon,  a  dance  in  which  the  married 
pair,  the  godparents,  the  relatives,  friends  and  all  the  spectators, 
take  part.  Our  second  engraving  depicts  a  still  more  character- 
istic Sicilian  scene— the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  St.  Peter. 
On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June,  a  more  than  ordinary  move- 
ment animates  the  littlo  part  of  the  city  of  Palermo,  commonly 
known  as  La  Cola.  The  numerous  coasting-vessels  stationed 
there  habitually,  when  they  do  not  fly  like  swallows  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  fresh  northwest  wind,  to  the  shelter  of  the  port,  the 
schooners  with  their  slender  vanes  like  the  arrows  of  a  gothic  stee- 
ple, down  to  the  thousand  little  fisher  boats,  make  hasty  prepara- 
tion for  a  holiday.  The  cabin-boys,  with  plump,  fresh  faces,  the 
sailors,  with  weather-beaten  brows,  muscular  arms  and  square 
shoulders,  run  along  the  shore,  leap  from  one  craft  to  another,  climb 
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along  the  yards  as  lightly  as  the  monkeys  in  their  museum  palace, 
and  cross  each  other,  laugning  and  imprecating  in  the  same  breath. 
From  the  midst  of  this  apparently  inextricable  confusion,  you  see 
emerging  the  light  skiff  and  the  coasting-vessel,  spreading  to  the 
sun  their  variegated  or  snow-white  awnings  ;  the  poorest  sling 
athwart  ships  their  lateen  sails  to  form  a  canopy,  while  the  brigs 
and  schooners  hoist  the  flags  of  different  nations.  St.  Peter's  day 
is  the  especial  festival  of  sailors  j  but  it  is  not  less  warmly  celebra- 
ted by  the  remainder  of  the  population,  embracing  all  classes  ;  but 
the  place  selected  is  the  shores  and  waters  of  La  Cala,  as  the  en- 
graving indicates.  Let  us  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  it.  Pa- 
lermo has  but  one  mole,  built  at  a  great  expense  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  the  city.  Traders  oftencr  make  use  of  La  Cala,  sit- 
uated at  the  north,  and  within  a  step  or  two  of  the  custom-house. 
The  water  of  the  great  ancient  port,  which  penetrated  as  far  as  Pa- 
pireto,  about  a  mile  in  the  interior  of  the  city,  has  gradually  receded 
to  make  room  for  dwelling-houses,  leaving  at  the  other  extremity 
a  little  bay  of  circular  form,  enclosed  by  high  buildings  pierced 
with  a  thousand  windows,  and  reached  by  the  bowsprits  of  the 
vessels  moored  within  twenty  steps  of  them.  This  is  what  is 
called  La  Cala,  which,  on  a  fete-day,  St.  Peter  particularly,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  theatre,  in  which  the  balconies  represent 


the  boxes,  the  wharves  the  pit,  and 
the  water  covered  with  sails,  the 
stage.  At  the  north  side  of  La 
Cala  rises  the  strong  fortress  of 
Castcllamarc,  bathing  its  black 
walls  in  the  water.  The  Garitta 
fort  is  a  companion  to  it,  and  both 
present  the  ideaof  sentinels  watch  - 
ing  over  the  safety  of  the  anchor- 
age. At  the  foot  "of  Castcllamare, 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  formerly 
stood,  and  here  commenced  the 
festival  of  which  we  arc  speaking. 
This  church,  which  was  of  great 
antiquity,  was  destroyed  a  dozen 
years  since.  As  soon  as  the  fresh 
and  vaporous  night  extends  its 
veil  over  the  earth,  thousands  of 
torches  produce  the  light  of  day 
in  La  Cala.  The  wharves  and 
balconies  of  the  surrounding  hous- 
es, also  illuminated,  are  thronged 
with  people.  Tables  spread  along 
the  shore,  lighted  by  colored  glass 
or  painted  paper  globes,  are  laden 
with  cooked  fish,  and  shining  and 
parti-colored  shells ;  and  the  old 
sailor  and  his  swarthy  daughter 
excite  the  epicures  by  enlarging, 
in  hyperbolical  phrase,  on  the 
cost,  quality  and  exquisite  flavor 
of  their  wares.  Modest  lodgings 
on  the  ground  floor  are  hired,  on 
this  occasion  by  the  rich,  who 
pitch  their  tents  before  the  door, 
prepare  their  tables  covered  with 
fine  linen,  succulent  meats,  excel- 
lent wines,  and  gilded  candelabra, 
often  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
before  the  curious  and  contented 
eyes  of  a  thousand  poor  folks,  who 
see  the  corks  fly  and  champagne 
sparkle  without  envy,  happy 
enough  in  being  allowed  to  gather 
up  the  fragments  of  the  sumptu- 
ous entertainment.  But  who  feasts 
on  dry  land,  except  those  who 
fear  the  motion  of  the  water'! 
All  who  are  young,  strong  and 
rich  are  afloat.  The  vessels  and 
boats  sparkle  with  colored  lamps. 
The  bands  of  the  regiments,  the 
orchestras  of  the  theatres,  and  the 
dilettanti  of  the  city  are  pressed 
into  the  service  of  St.  Peter.  Mu- 
sicians and  singers  awaken  an 
odor  of  harmony  upon  the  water, 
while  gaiety  flourishes  among  the 
joyous  guests  seated  round  the 
table  upon  shipboard.  Meanwhile  oars,  dipping  everywhere  in 
the  little  bay,  dig  gold  mines  in  the  salt  water:  jests  and  jeers  fly 
from  one  group  to  another,  mingled  with  the  shouts  of  sailors  as 
their  vessels  get  foul  of  each  other.  Delicious  night !  One  would 
think  it  one  of  the  highly-vaunted  nights  of  the  Venetian  carnival ; 
for  nothing  is  wanting — not  even  fancy  dresses.  The  rich  citizen, 
the  proud  child  of  aristocracy,  fraternizing  on  this  evening  with 
the  people,  would  fear  to  repel  them  if  they  mingled  in  the  crowd 
in  their  ordinary  costume.  The  ladies  dress  in  a  modest  white 
frock,  and  cover  their  heads  with  the  graceful  veil  worn  by  the 
women  of  the  lower  classes  and  called  piddemia,  while  the  men 
assume  the  jackets  and  caps  of  mechanics,  or  the  costume  of  sail- 
ors. This  delicate  idea  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  in  their  fes- 
tal intercourse  with  the  people,  is  charming,  and  gives  a  particular 
stamp  to  the  Sicilian  people. — The  city  of  Palermo  is  regarded  as 
the  second  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  is  built 
in  an  amphitheatrical  form,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  a 
rich  valley,  facing  the  sea.  It  enjoys  a  flourishing  commerce,  has 
many  manufactures,  and  its  coast  fisheries  are  very  productive. 
Its  numerous  fountains  give  it  an  agreeable  and  attractive  air 
Among  its  benevolent  institutions  are  a  royal  hospital  and  a  found- 
ling hospital.     The  population  is  not  far  from  170,000. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  HOME  OF  MY  CHOICE. 

BT    MRS.    K.    T.    ELDB.EDS1. 

Tis  not  in  the  ocean's  briny  deep, 

"Where  mermaid's  songs  lull  the  waves  asleep; 

Not  there,  not  there  would  I  seek  for  my  home, 

To  float  o'er  the  bounding  waTelets  alone ; 

The  waters  would  drink  all  the  tears  that  I  shed, 

Then  dance  on  their  way  as  my  bright  hopes  fled. 

'lis  not  in  the  forest  where  pale  flowers  bloom, 
Where  tall  trees  tinge  e'en  sunlight  with  gloom ; 
'Twere  better  to  float  as  the  birds  of  the  sea, 
Than  linger  where  sunlight  had  ceased  to  be; 
For  I  know  that  my  wayward  heart  would  rebel, 
If  closed  from  the  sunbeams  it  loves  so  well. 

Tis  not  near  the  fondly  loved  home  of  my  birth, 
Though  the  spot  seems  fairer  than  any  on  earth; 
There  autumn's  wind,  with  a  plaintive  sigh, 
Bids  the  flower*  that  I  cherish  most  to  die! 
My  home  is  no  cjutle  in  the  air, 
That  rises  high  when  the  wind  blows  fair. 

Tis  fir  beyond  the  star-gemmed  sky, 

A  thin  veil  shrouds  its  charms  from  the  cjo; 

Still  angel  forms  ar«  hovering  near — 

My  saddest,  loneliest  hours  to  cheer! 

0,  when  my  longing  spirit  is  free, 

The  home  of  my  choice  will  be  ready  for  me ! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  OLD  HOUSE  ON  THE  HUE  PERDU. 

A  FRENCHMAN'S  STOEY. 

BT    HORACE    B.    STASIFOBD. 

I  lived  on  the  comer  of  the  Rue  St.  Victor  and  Rue  de  Bievre. 
The  locality  was  well  enough,  for  quite  a  large  square  opened  in 
front  of  my  house,  and  there  were  as  many  as  a  dozen  trees  in 
sight  from  my  window.  But  the  houses  about  me  were  old  and 
Mack,  and  I  had  not  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  many 
of  the  people  by  whom  I  was  surrounded.  There  were  a  great 
many  ropues  in  Paris  at  that  time,  and  I  feared  that  some  of  them 
lived  very  near  Rue  de  Bievre.  But  then  that  didn't  make  me 
uneasy  at  all,  for  I  had  nothing  that  could  possibly  excite  their 
cupidity.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  rather  feared  those  who  were 
sworn  enemies  to  rogues  than  the  rogues  themselves,  for  I  almost 
felt  like  a  rogue  myself.  It  was  a  strange  feeling,  but  then  I  could 
not  help  it.  Just  one  year  before,  I  had  been  worth  fifteen  thou- 
sand francs,  and  now  I  had  about  a  hundred.  A  hundred  francs 
would  have  represented  fully  all  my  available  money.  I  had  lived 
very  wickedly — very  wickedly  indeed.  In  fact,  I  was  never  good 
for  much  but  mischief,  and  I  think  my  old  aunt  was  very  foolish 
when  she  left  mo  so  much  money.  But  then  the  money  didn't 
trouble  me  much,  as  you  know ;  only  it  led  me  into  trouble  by 
leading  me  into  debt.  Time  was  when  nobody  would  trust  Paul 
Livarde,  but  the  moment  his  aunt  died  and  left  him  a  fortune, 
everybody  seemed  anxious  to  trust  him  to  any  amount.  They 
didn't  know  how  my  money  was  going.  They  didn't  sec  me  in 
the  great  gaming  house  on  the  Rue  Vivienne.  But  they  trusted 
me  freely. 

One  afternoon  I  sat  in  my  room  smoking,  when  in  walked  my 
friend,  M.  Mallart.  I  could  have  wished  that  the  landlady  had 
told  him  I  wasn't  in,  but  it  seems  he  didn't  ask  the  woman  about 
it.  But  then  I  was  very  happy  to  see  him.  I  moved  a  chair  out 
for  him,  and  offered  him  a  cigar.     He  didn't  smoke. 

"  Wine  V  said  I.     "  I  have  some  excellent." 

"  We'll  do  our  business  first,"  he  said,  "  and  then  we'll  see  about 
the  wine." 

I  felt  unpleasantly  at  the  mention  of  business,  for  M.  Mallart 
was  a  sub-prefect  of  police. 

"  Paul  Livarde,"  he  commenced,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a 
paper  from  his  pocket,  "  you've  been  doing  a  very  foolish  thing." 

"Thank  you,"  said  I. 

"  What  induced  you  to  run  so  deeply  into  debt  i" 

"  What  made  the  rascally  fellows  trust  me  !"  I  asked  him. 

"  Because  they  thought  you  had  money. " 

"  I  suppose  that's  why  they  trust  other  folks,"  said  I. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  he.  And  then  he  opened  his  paper  and 
read,  or,  rather,  said,  after  reading,  "  Here  is  Mircmont,  the  tailor, 
down  for  fifteen  hundred  francs  against  you ;  and  then  Groupiere, 
the  perfumer  and  confectioner,  cornea  down  for  eight  hundred  more; 
and  then  Gourdon,  the  wine  merchant,  claims  two  thousand  :  that 
makes  forty-three  hundred  francs.    You  must  pay  it  immediately." 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  said  I. 

"  Bui  how  much  can  you  pax 

"Perhaps  ten  (Vanes,  but  not  over  a  hundred,  if  I  were  to  clean 
out  every  sou.     I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

"  You'll  have  to  go  to  prison,"  said  the  sub-prefect. 

"  Have  you  received  any  such  orders 

"  Very  near  such.     But  you've  a  chance  yet  to  save  yourself." 

I  started  up  hopefully. 

"  Sit  down,  and  listen,"  said  M.  Mallart.  And  when  I  was 
down  again,  he  went  on  :  "  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  the  city  is 
Hooded  with  base  coin." 

I  told  him  I  had  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  he  resumed.  "  The  conhtefeit  money  is  in 
ten  and  twenty  franc  pieces,  and  they  are  all  of  one  make  and 
stamp.  The  outside  is  of  pure  gold,  a  very  thin  foil  adroitly  sol- 
dered to  a  body  of  copper,  and  even  now  the  pieces  are  circulat- 
ing, and  their  number  is  increasing  every  day.     The  prefect  has 


some  four  or  five  hundred  of  them  at  his  office,  and  we  hear  com- 
plaints every  hour  from  honest  tradesmen  who  have  been  duped. 
Now,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  coin  comes  from  some 
place  in  this  section  of  the  city.  You  are  shrewd  and  witty,  and, 
moreover,  you  would  not  be  suspected.  Find  out  where  these 
counterfeit  Louis  d'ors  come  from,  and  your  debts  shall  not  only 
be  paid,  but  you  shall  have  something  handsome  beside." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  the  base  coin  is  made  about  here  1" 
I  asked. 

"  Because  this  is  such  a  place  for  villains  and  rogues,"  he  re- 
plied.    "  But  are  you  willing  to  try  !" 

I  knew  that  if  I  told  him  no,  I  should  simply  have  to  march  off 
to  prison  with  him,  so  I  directly  assured  him  that  I  would  make 
the  attempt.  He  informed  me  that  the  prefect  had  authorized  him 
to  make  me  the  offer.  After  this,  M.  Mallart  drank  wine  with  me, 
laughed  and  chatted  awhile,  and  then,  having  given  me  a  couple 
pieces  of  the  base  coin,  he  took  his  leave. 

The  sub-prefect  had  given  me  a  ten  franc  piece,  and  one  of 
twenty  francs.  They  were  truly  adroit  counterfeits,  and  I  might 
have  taken  any  quantity  of  them  as  genuine,  had  I  not  first 
thumped  them  together.  Their  ring  was  not  so  clear  and  sharp 
as  the  pure  article.  But  I  soon  began  to  think  upon  the  task  I 
had  undertaken.  I  knew  that  1  had  the  name  of  being  clever, 
and  perhaps  I  was.  At  any  rate,  I  was  well  known  to  the  police, 
and  if  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  my  character,  it  was 
their  fnult  and  not  mine. 

My  first  movement  was  to  load  my  pistols  and  conceal  them  in 
my  breast  pocket,  and  then  potting  on  my  hat  and  coat,  I  went 
out  into  the  street.  A  peculiar  kind  of  instinct  which  I  always 
seemed  to  possess  led  me  at  once  to  the  Rue  Perdu.  This  street 
was  the  very  next  below  my  own  house.  It  was  a  short,  narrow, 
crooked  street,  leading  from  St  Victor  to  the  Rue  de  la  Bucherie, 
which  latter  is  on  the  river,  and  nearly  opposite  Notre  Dame.  The 
houses  on  the  Rue  Perdu  were  high,  dark  looking  things,  and  in- 
habited by  every  conceivable  sort  of  characters.  I  knew  that  there 
were  some  accomplished  villains  there,  and  that  some  of  the  houses 
had  queer  modes  of  ingress  and  egress  known  only  to  the  occu- 
pants. 1  walked  down  to  the  river,  seeming  to  care  for  nothing 
about  me,  but  in  reality  seeing  everything  that  was  in  sight.  But 
I  saw  nothing  uncommon. 

When  I  reached  the  water,  I  noticed  an  old  hulk  which  was 
made  fast  to  the  quay.  I  remembered  that  it  had  been  secured 
there  about  three  weeks  before,  and  that  it  had  been  used  as  a  sort 
of  fish  mart.  Now,  there  was  nothing  very  strange  about  that 
hulk,  for  it  was  only  the  hull  of  one  of  the  common  river  craft ; 
but  when  a  man's  mind  is  only  bent  on  searching  out  something 
to  suspect,  suspicions  are  very  easily  and  very  simply  aroused.  I 
made  some  careless  inquiries  about  the  old  hulk,  and  learned  that 
it  was  not  used  half  the  time,  and  that  when  it  was  used  it  was  on- 
ly for  receiving  fish  and  cleaning  them.  I  soon  met  a  policeman 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and  I  asked  him  why  that  old  thing 
was  allowed  to  lie  there.  He  told  me  that  an  old  man  by  the 
name  of  Sebasti  had  got  permission  to  secure  it  there,  intending  to 
put  his  son  into  it  to  sell  fish.     I  asked  if  fish  were  sold  there. 

"  O,  yes,"  the  policeman  replied  ;  "  they  have  them  about  half 
the  time,  but  I  guess  it  don't  pay  very  well." 

After  this,  I  walked  down  the  quay,  and  crossed  over  on  to  the 
He  de  la  Cite,  and  then  came  down  opposite  to  where  the  old 
hulk  lay.  I  could  see  from  this  point  that  the  floating  fish  mart 
was  secured  directly  against  the  mouth  of  the  great  sewer  which 
brought  down  the  drainage  from  all  the  houses  as  far  up  as  St. 
Genevieve  ;  and  so  closely  was  it  fixed  to  the  shore  that  the  sewer 
was  entirely  hidden. 

Now,  1  will  not  say  that  this  suspicion  of  mine  was  without  any 
other  foundation  than  the  mere  presence  ot  the  hulk,  though  the 
circumstance  did  not  return  to  my  mind  until  after  I  had  reached 
the  quay  on  the  present  occasion.  Some  five  days  before,  I  had 
seen  a  man  climb  up  the  side  of  the  hulk  next  to  the  quay,  where 
there  was  only  room  enough  for  him  to  squeeze  up  through  ;  and 
I  then  wondered  what  the  fellow  could  have  been  doing  down  there. 
I  knew  that  the  police  had  been  on  the  watch  in  the  Rue  Perdu, 
and  that  no  man  could  have  escaped  their  notice.  So,  after  con- 
siderable reflection,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  the  following  rather 
complex  proposition  :  If  the  rogues  inhabit  any  of  the  houses  on 
the  Hue  Perdu,  they  must  have  some  means  of  egress.  Had  they 
come  out  by  the  street,  the  police  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
seen  them  and  watched  their  movements.  Some  houses  do  have 
connection  with  these  great  old  sewers,  and  might  it  not  be  that 
the  money  was  brought  out  by  the  way  of  this  sewer  <  At  any  rate, 
my  mind  gradually  fastened  upon  this  proposition,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  act  upon  it.  First  I  hunted  up  M.  Mallart,  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  sure  any  watch  had  been  kept  in  the  Rue  Perdu. 
He  assured  me  that  the  place  had  been  under  the  strictest  surveil- 
lance for  a  week,  and  that  every  person  had  b  en  watched  who 
hifd  been  seen  to  leave  any  of  the  houses.  I  then  asked  him  again 
why  he  looked  upon  that  particular  street.  He  told  mo,  as  before, 
that  it  was  because  there  were  so  many  known  rogues  there. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  he,  "  our  suspicions  arc  fastened  upon  that 
street,  and  if  you  do  anything,  you'd  better  confine  your  labors  to 
the  same  locality." 

I  knew  that  the  officers  very  often  had  secrets  which  they  could 
not  reveal,  and  I  questioned  the  sub  prefect  no  more.  It  was  now 
nearly  dark,  and  I  went  home  and  got  some  supper,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  quay,  where  I  stationed  myself  in  a  favorable  position 
to  watch  the  hulk.  There  was  no  moon,  nor  were  there  any 
clouds,  so  I  could  sec  very  well  if  any  one  moved  near  the  point 
of  interest,  while  1  was  concealed  by  the  projection  of  an  old  shed. 
Ten  o'clock  passed,  and  nothing  moved.  Time  passed  on,  and 
it  bell  of  Notre  Dame  struck  the  hour  of  eleven.  Just  as 
the  last  echoes  died  awiv.  I  heard  a  low  whistle  in  the  vicinitv  of 


the  hulk.  The  whistle  was  repeated,  louder  than  before,  and  in  a 
moment  more  an  answering  whistle  came  from  the  hulk.  My 
eyes  were  open,  and  my  ears,  too.  Directly  a  man  came  up  from 
the  hold  of  the  hulk  and  looked  over  the  side.  I  saw  him  haul  in 
a  line  which  had  been  made  fast  to  the  rail,  and  I  distinctly  heard 
a  jingling  sound.  1  knew  he  was  hauling  up  something  I 
and,  at  length,  I  could  sec  a  small  dark  object  come  over  the  side. 
Then  the  man  on  deck  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  it  was  answered,  I 
knew,  from  the  mouth  of  the  sewer. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  man  stepped  from  the  hulk  and  passed 
within  six  feet  of  where  I  stood,  and  I  could  see  distinctly  that  he 
had  something  under  his  arm  which  was  supported  in  part  by  a 
strap  that  passed  over  the  shoulder.  As  soon  as  he  was  at  a 
safe  distance,  I  followed  him.  He  kept  along  by  the  river  until  he 
reached  the  Pont  Ncuf,  and  there  he  crossed.  His  first  stopping 
place  was  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  I  stopped  to  look  into  an  oppo- 
site window,  and  there  remained  for  the  man  to  come  out,  but  ha 
did  not.  I  hung  about  until  one  o'clock,  and  then,  having  marked 
the  place,  1  returned. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  I  was  at  the  prefecture,  where  I 
found  M.  Mallart.  He  was  all  attention.  I  asked  for  a  private 
room. 

"  Now,  what  is  it  '."  he  asked,  as  soon  as  wc  were  alone. 

"  Watch  the  house  number  seventy-three,  Rue  St.  Denis,"  I 
said,  "  but  beware  that  you  do  not  frighten  anybody.  If  you  see 
any  one  come  there,  follow  them.  If  they  have  base  coin,  mark 
them  ;  but  do  not  let  them  know  your  suspicions." 

The  sub-prefect  laughed  outright. 

"  Do  you  mean  number  seventy-three  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Assuredly,"  I  replied. 

"  But  it  is  my  own  house,"  he  said. 

For  a  moment  I  was  astounded ;  but  I  knew  I  was  not  mistak- 
en.    So  1  said  : 

"  Then  your  house  needs  watching,  my  dear  sir.  But  do  you 
know  the  characters  of  all  your  people  ?" 

"  But  tell  me  what  you  have  seen." 

"  I  think  I  saw  a  bag  of  money  carried  into  your  house  last 
night." 

"  Where  from  1" 

"  Never  mind  that.  Let  mc  know  first  if  I  have  really  found 
the  road." 

"  That  rascal  Pierre  is  a  funny  sort  of  a  chap,"  the  sub-].: 
said,  half  to  himself. 

"Who  is  he  ?"  I  asked. 

"  My   valet — my  man-of-all-work ;    one   who   helps   me  catch 
rogues  sometimes,  and  whom  I  have  more  than  once  set  to 
these  very  counterfeiters.     By  Saint  Peter !  I'll  go  to  my  house  at 
once,  and  you  shall  remain  here." 

M.  Mallart  went  out,  and  called  upon  a  pale,  slim  fellow,  who 
sat  by  a  window,  to  nccompany  him.  This  latter  individual  open- 
ed a  small  desk  near  him,  and  took  therefrom  a  bunch  of  burglar's 
keys  which  he  hid  away  in  his  pocket,  and  then  followed  the  sub- 
prefect.  I  waited  there  an  hour,  and  then  Mallart  returned.  I 
knew  the  moment  I  saw  him  that  he  had  found  something.  We 
went  again  into  the  private  room. 

"  Monsieur,"  lie  said,  turning  to  mc,  "you've  hit  something. 
I  went  home  and  found  Pierre  just  preparing  to  go  out ;  but  I 
sent  him  off  with  a  letter  to  the  prefect,  in  which  I  simply  wrote: 
'  Detain  this  fellow  half  an  hour,  and  then  send  him  back  with  any 
errand  you  please.'  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  took  Guissard  up 
to  the  rascal's  room,  and  he  commenced  to  pick  the  locks.  But 
we  found  nothing  under  lock  and  key.  Then  we  pulled  out  the 
bed  to  see  if  there  was  anything  hidden  beneath  it.  Guissard  saw 
a  tile  move  as  the  truckle  ran  over  it.  The  floor  is  of  tile*.  He 
stooped  and  lifted  at  it,  and  the  square  brick  came  np  easily. 
Three  more  were  raised,  and  wc  found  a  neatly  contrived  i 
there  with  a  bag  in  it.  The  bag  was  opened,  and  it  was  full  of 
just  such  Louis  d'ors  as  I  gave  you.  We  put  everything  just  as 
we  found  them,  and  then  I  went  down  and  waited  for  Pierre  to 
come  back.  He  came,  looking  as  honest  as  a  confessor. 
Guissard  to  watch  the  scamp,  and  have  come  to  tell  you  the 
result." 

"  Good  !"  I  cried ;  and  then  I  bade  M.  Mallart  hold  himself 
ready  to  obey  any  call  I  might  make,  and  without  more  explana- 
tion I  left. 

Now,  what  next  !     I  felt  sure  that  the  mint  was  somewhere  on 
the  Rue  Perdu.     I  pondered.     Old  Jaques   Sebasti  had  hauled 
that  hulk  up  to  the  quay,  and  to  him  it  belonged.     And   as  that 
hulk  was  surely  the  medium  for  the  passage  of  the  base  coin  from 
the  sewer  to  the  upper  earth,  ought  not  Jaques  to  know  something 
aboutit?     I  tried  him.     I  went  home   and  got  my  wine  i 
and  went  down  to  his  store.     He  kept  a  wine  store,  occupying  the 
basement  of  the  building.     I  had  bought  considerable  liquor  of 
him,  and  we  were  always  on  cxcellent'terms  with  each  other.    He 
was  a  short,  dumpy  fellow,  a  Savoyard  by  birth,  and   posse 
face  upon  which  shrewdness  and  cunning  were  plainly  depicted. 
I  knew  one  thing  well  ;  if  he  knew  nothing  of  counterfeit  m 
he  most  surely  did  of  counterfeit  spirit,  for  water  and  die 

I  tiite  freely  into  the  compounding  of  his  wines  and  brandies 
I  had  four  bottles  of  wine  put  up,  and  in  payment  I  handed  hirti 
the  base  ten-franc  piece. 

"  Aha  !"  he  uttered,  the  moment  he  put  his  eyes  on  it,  " 
bad,  monsieur." 

"  Bad  !"  I  repeated,  in  astonishment  ;  "  why,  I  took 
our  best  men  only  last  night.     You  must  be  mistaken.1 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  he  said,  with  promptness  and  decision. 

"  But  how  do  yon  know  •"  I  asked. 

"  Oho  !   1  can  tell.     Haven't  you  got  any  more  money  '." 

"  Yes,  I  have  more ;  but,  really,  I  should  like  to  know  how  Jou 
detected  this,  for  I  am  not  fond  of  being  thus  imposed  upon," 
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"  Why— now  lmrk,"  said  the  old  sinner,  at  the  same  time  jerk- 
ing down  oo  his  counter.  "  Don't  you  hear  how  it 
sounds  :" 

"Ah,  yes.  [t  does  sound  different  I'll  just  return  this,  and 
the  next  tint"  I'll  keep  ray  eyes  open.  By  Our  Lady!  if  there's 
anything  I'd  hang  a  man  for  'twould  l>e  for  malting  such  stuff,  eh  >" 

"  Certainly,"  responded  Jaqoes ;  hut  he  did  not  speak  as  an 
honest  man  would  have  spoken. 

However,  I  paid  for  the  wine,  and  then  left.     Of  course,  I  now 

knew  that  Jaqnes  Sebasti  had  handled  that  money  before.  Mind 
you,  he  did  not  drop  the  piece  upon  the  counter  until  after  I  had 
asked  him  how  I  could  detect  the  counterfeit.  Ho  knew  the  piece 
the  instant  he  saw  it.  And  yet  brighter  money  changers  than  he 
had  been  deceived  by  it,  for  there  was  not  a  single  outward  sign 
for  the  uninitiated  eye.  to  detect  its  baseness.  And  now  what 
next  ?     Thus  far  I  had  been  led  by  the  simple  accident  of  having 

n  a  man,  one  dark  night,  climb  up  from  behind  the  old  hulk  in 
the  Seine. 

The  house  in  which  Jaqnes  livid  was  one  of  the  largest  and  old* 

I  on  the  street.  It  was  four  stories  high  besides  the  basement, 
and  the  entrance  was  by  means  of  a  court  which  extended  in  from 
the  street  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  from  which  opened 
three  doors  to  various  parts  of  the  house.  I  now  had  this  to  work 
upon.  First,  I  had  the  best  of  reason  to  believe  that  the  money 
was  conveyed  down  the  sewer.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
main  sewers  are  of  solid  masonry,  and  some  of  them  twelve  and 
thirteen  feet  high,  with  a  width  about  the  same;  and  many  private 
individuals  have  often  made  secret  communications  from  their  cel- 
lars to  th  Irains.)  Second,  I  had  reason  to  bclijvo  that 
the  money  was  made  in  some  of  the  buildings  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Hue  Perdu.  And,  thirdly,  1  felt  sure  that  the  mischief  was 
somewhere  beneath  the  roof  of  Jaques  Sebasti.  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  premises  in  the  rear  of  the  great  old  house,  and  I  feared  that 
I  might  excite  suspicion  if  I  asked  to  go  through. 

You  remembor  1  told  you  my  lodgings  were  on  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  St.  Victor  and  Hue  do  Bievre,  and  that  the  Rue  Perdu 
was  the  next  street  west  of  me.  Now,  the  Rue  de  Bievre  had  ex- 
actly the  same  windings  that  the  Rue  Perdu  did,  and  I  wondered 
if  1  could  not  gain  access  to  the  building  on  the  former  street, 
which  backed  against  Sebasti's  premises.  1  went  at  once  to  try. 
I  walked  down  the  western  side  of  Rue  de  Bievre,  and  found  the 
house  I  sought  to  be  a  dwelling.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a 
little  girl  answered  my  summons.  I  asked  who  owned  the  house, 
and  she  told  me  her  mother  hired  it.  I  then  asked  to  see  her  mo- 
ther, and  was  invited  in.  The  woman  was  a  good-looking,  mid- 
dle-aged dame,  and  received  mc  politely.  I  asked  her  if  she  had 
rooms  to  lot,  and  she  told  me  yes.  I  told  her  I  should  like  one 
on  the  back  side  of  the  house,  where  I  could  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  noise  of  the  street.  So  she  conducted  mo  up  stairs  at  once. 
I  looked  out  at  one  of  the  back  windows,  and  a  now  idea  entered 
my  head. 

"  A  beautiful  scene  I"  I  cried,  as  1  looked  oft'  down  into  the  back 
yards,  where  a  few  dingy,  dirty,  consumptive-looking  trees  were 
standing.  "  I  must  sketch  this.  I  will  run  and  get  my  paper  and 
pencils,  for  1  most  have  this  scene." 

The  woman  seemed  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  asked  mc  if  she 
might  sit  and  see  mc  make  the  picture.  I  would  rather  have  been 
alone,  but  then  I  could  not  refuse.  I  hastened  up  to  my  lodgings 
— only  a  few  steps,  and  got  the  materials,  and  then  came  back.  I 
selected  a  room  in  the  third  story,  and  was,  in  this  position,  direct- 
ly opposite  Sebasti's  back  yard.  I  commenced  the  sketch,  and 
while  I  worked,  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  premises  before  mc. 

The  old  house  on  the  Rue  Perdu  was  a  story  lower  behind,  and 
the  yard  was  enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall.  But  I  could  look 
down  into  the  yard,  and  could  have  looked  into  the  back  windows 
had  not  the  shutters  been  all  closed.  I  had  been  sketching  nearly 
half  an  hour,  when  1  saw  the  back  door  of  Sebasti's  house  open, 
and  a  man  eamc  out.  He  stopped  and  looked  around  a  moment, 
and  then  crossed  the  yard,  and  was  lost  to  my  sight  beneath  the 
wall.  But  he  soon  returned,  and  another  man  joined  him  at  the 
door.  This  second  man  had  a  coal-scuttle  in  his  hand,  from  which 
ho  emptied  some  ashes.  He  had  on  a  leathern  apron,  and  had  his 
sleeves  rolled  up.  That  was  all  I  saw  that  day ;  but  I  engaged 
the  room,  telling  the  woman  that,  for  the  present,  I  should  only 
use  it  for  a  studio.  That  evening  I  conveyed  a  table,  a  chair  and 
an  easel  to  the  room. 

On  the  next  morning,  I  was  at  the  post  before  daylight.  1  had 
sat  there  four  mortal  hours,  when  I  saw  something  that  had  a 
more  than  common  meaning  to  it.  Two  girls  came  out  from  the 
basement  of  Sebasti's  house,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  telescope 
with  which  I  had  provided  myself,  I  recognized  them  as  two  cour- 
tezans of  more  than  common  notoriety,  whom  I  had  missed  from 
their  usual  haunt  in  a  trine  cellar  on  the  Rue  St.  Victor.  1  knew 
that  they  were  accomplished  rogues,  and  that  more  than  once  they 
had  been  before  the  prefecture  for  theft.  My  telescope  revealed 
everything  as  perfectly  as  though  the  girls  had  been  in  the  room 
with  mc.  They  closed  the  door  behind  them,  and  then  having 
looked  carefully  around,  one  of  them  took  something  from  her 
pocket,  which  I  at  once  recognized  as  gold,  or  what  appeared  to  be 
gold — money.  She  had  a  handful  of  the  pieces,  and  she  and  her 
companion  examined  them  carefully,  and  I  saw  them  laugh  and 
make  various  signs  of  strange  meaning  as  they  shook  the  pieces  in 
their  hands.  By-and-by  they  put  up  the  money,  and  went  back 
into  the  house. 

In  the  afternoon  1  was  there  again,  and  I  had  not  been  seated 
more  than  half  an  hour  whem  I  saw  another  person  come  out  into 
the  back  yard.  My  telescope  was  upon  him,  and  I  recognized  him 
is  a  man  who  had  been  often  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  but  who 
tad  generally  managed  to  escape  punishment.  His  name  was 
lean  St.  Jean.     He  came  out  and  went  across  the  yard,  where  the 


wall  hid  him  i  ly  afterwards  he  returned.     He 

was  in  bis  sh  >n  his  head,  and  I 

could  ■  k  with  woik. 

1  resolved  to  wi  nd  at  dusk  I  was  at  the  office 

of  the  prefecture.     I  found  M.  Mallart,  and  told  him  that  I  was 

ready  to  lead  him  to  where  I  felt  sine  we  should  find  the  rogues, 
lie  was  delighted.  He  asked  me  how  many  men  would  be  need- 
ed, nii.l  1  told  him  be  had  better'take  as  many  as  fifteen.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  force  was  ready,  and  we  set  out  by  different 
directions,  agreeing  to  meet  at  the  house  in  the  Hue  de  Bievre, 
where  1  had  made,  my  observations.  We  came  together  there, 
and  the  fears  of  the  hostess  were  easily  quieted.  Mallart  went 
with  me  out  into  the  back  yard,  taking  six  of  his  men  with  him, 
and  by  means  of  a  ladder  which  wo  found  on  the  premises,  we 
could  scale  the  wall.  1  went  up  and  showed  Mallart  the  door — 
the  only  door  which  opened  into  the  yard — of  Sebasti's  basement. 
Ho  then  called  up  one  of  bis  men,  and  bade  him  be  ready  to  scale 
the  wall  with  his  live  companions  the  moment  the  boll  of  the  old 
cathedral  struck  the  hour  of  nine,  and  after  that  to  secure  every 
man,  woman  or  child  who  shou  d  attempt  to  escape  through  the 
yard.  Those  were  six  stout  men,  well  armed,  and  used  to  hard 
knocks. 

After  this,  Mallart  and  I  returned  and  waited  in  the  house  until 
it  wanted  five  minutes  of  nine.  Then  we  set  out  up  the  street  into 
St.  Victor,  and  from  thence  to  the  Rue  Perdu.  The  clock  struck 
nine  just  as  we  opened  the  door  of  the  wine  collar,  but  wo  found 
no  one  there.  We  noticed  a  door  behind  the  bar  which  opened 
into  some  back  room,  and  wc  resolved  to  take  that  course,  and 
then  sent  three  men  up  to  guard  tho  court,  and  see  that  no  one 
escaped  that  way.  The  door  from  the  wine  room  opened  to  a 
narrow  passage  way,  and  opening  their  lanterns,  the  policemen 
started  on.  This  passage  led  us  to  a  large  room  half  filled  with 
old  barrels  and  boxes,  aud  we  were  just  beginning  to  wonder  which 
way  to  turn,  when  wc  heard  tho  light  laugh  of  a  female,  and  in  a 
moment  more  wc  heard  the  pattering  of  feet  upon  what  sounded 
like  stone  stairs.  The  lanterns  were  shut  in  a  moment,  and  we 
all  hid  behind  the  barrels.  Hardly  had  wc  done  this  when  a  door 
close  by  tho  further  back  corner  of  tho  room  was  opened,  and  the 
two  girls,  whom  I  had  soon  in  the  yard,  entered.  They  had  th.ir 
bonnets  on,  and  wcro  evidently  going  out.  Tho  foremost  one  had 
a  caudle  in  her  hand.     Mallart  sprang  out  and  confronted  them. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said,  in  a  mild,  laughing  tone.  "But 
where  the  deuce  has  old  Jaques  hidden  himself?     Where  is  ho  .'" 

One  of  the  girls  had  half  uttered  tho  idea  that  she  didn't  know, 
when  the  other  suddenly  interrupted  her  by  saying: 

"  He's  gone  out  somewhere,  sir." 

"Now  listen,"  spoke  the  sub  prefect,  in  a  deep,  meaning  tone. 
"  Don't  make  a  bit  of  noise — not  a  bit,  for  if  you  do,  you  die  on 
the  spot.  Be  silent  and  obey  me,  and  you  shall  be  sale.  1  am  the 
sub-prefect  of  police,  and  have  come  here  after  some  counterfeiters. 
— sh  !  By  heavens  !  tho  least  note  of  alarm  from  your  lips  is  your 
death-warrant !  Mind  me,  and  fear  not.  I  have  help  enough  at 
hand.     Show  yourselves,  my  men." 

We  all  came  out  from  our  hiding-places,  and  when  the  girls  saw 
eight  armed  men  about  them  they  turned  pale. 

"Now  direct  us  so  that  we  can  find  the  counterfeiters,  and  you 
shall  be  safe,"  said  Mallart.  "  Mind,  now,  we  know  all  about  it ; 
one  of  tho  accomplices  has  been  taken.  Direct  us  to  the  room 
where  this  work  is  done,  and  you  shall  be  safe  ;  refuse,audyoudie  !" 

The  poor  girls  looked  each  other  in  the  face  a  moment,  and  then 
one  of  them  said  :     "  They'll  kill  us  if  we  do." 

"  But  they  shall  never  know.  You  shall  leave  at  once,  and  go 
where  you  please,  the  moment  we  find  the  rest.  There  arc  three 
men  in  the  court  who  will  detain  you  when  you  go  out,  but  you 
shall  be  set  free  before  your  accomplices  see  you.     Come." 

A  sub-prefect  is  not  a  man  to  trifle  with,  and  the  girls  knew  it. 
They,  moreover,  as  they  afterwards  confessed,  thought  that  Pierre 
Maton,  Mallart's  valet,  had  revealed  all ;  so  they  gave  us  the 
secret. 

"  Go  down  the  stairs  which  you  saw  us  come  up,  and  you  will 
find  yourselves  in  a  narrow  passage  which  seems  only  to  be  made 
for  a  coalhole,  and  in  it  you  will  find  some  coal.  One  end  has 
the  door  which  opens  to  the  back  yard,  and  you  will  leave  that 
door  at  your  back,  and  keep  on  until  you  come  to  a  door  on  the 
right  hand  which  sets  in  a  rough  alcove.  This  alcove  seems  only 
to  be  for  a  lumber  hole,  and  the  door  you  might  not  see  if  you  did 
not  know  'twas  there.  Give  a  scratch  on  it  with  your  finger  nails, 
and  then  you'll  hear  a  whistle  from  the  other  side.  Then  you'll 
whistle  three  times,  short  and  quick.     That's  all." 

"  But  how  do  they  gain  access  to  the  great  sewer  ?"  asked  Mal- 
lart. 

"  It's  from  that  room,"  returned  the  girl,  starting.  "  But,"  she 
added,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  Maton  didn't  know  of  that." 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  sub-prefect;  "  but  we  do.  Now,  go  up, 
and  if  my  men  detain  you,  we  will  set  you  free  before  you  arc  seen 
by  any  of  your  old  friends." 

The  girls  went  on,  and  wc  wont  down  the  stairs.  Wc  found 
the  back  door,  as  the  girl  had  said,  and  it  was  the  same  one 
through  which  I  had  seen  tho  rogues  pass  out  and  in.  We  also 
found  the  coal,  and,  finally,  the  alcove.  The  work  here  was  of 
heavy  masonry,  and  the  alcove  was  deeper  and  wider  than  one 
would  have  supposed  from  what  the  girl  had  told  us.  However, 
we  found  the  door,  and  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  hammer  from 
within,  aud  I  heard  a  voice,  too,  which  I  at  once  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  old  Jaques.  The  door  was  of  oak,  but  painted  and 
bedaubed  so  as  to  resemble  the  stone,  and  then  an  old  shelf  which 
extended  all  around  the  place,  and  which  was  neatly  divided  where 
the  door  was,  aided  not  a  little  in  hiding  the  secret. 

Mallart  scratched  upon  the  wood  as  he  had  been  directed.  The 
hammering  stopped,  and  some  one  spoke.     Our  leader  scratched 


Somebody   on    the    other   side    whistled.     Then   Mallart 
whistled  as  he  had  been  directed. 

"  Who  is  it  '"  asked  a  \uiee  from  within. 

Here  was  a  pot  or.  But  one  of  the  policemen  was  on  hand.  He 
imitated  the  voice  of  the  girl  who  had  given  as  the  directions  so 
nearly  that  even  I  at  fir.it  involuntarily  turned  to  sec  if  she  had 
followed  as. 

"I've  left  my  pattens,  and  the  streets  arc  wet." 

"  Oho !  Marguerite's  left  her  pattens !"  cried  a  man,  as  wo 
heard  a  holt  withdrawn.  In  a  moment  more  the  door  was  started. 
It  opened  inward,  and  we  fell  upon  it  in  an  instant,  sending  the 
fellow  who  was  about  to  open  it  half  way  across  the  room.  There 
was  some  consternation  and  some  scuffling,  but  the  rogues  were 
taken  utterly  by  surprise,  aud  we  had  them  fast  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments.    There  were  fiv;  of  them  in  the   place,  including  Sebasti. 

As  soon  as  the  scamps  were  secured,  we  looked  about.  The 
room  was  some  twenty  feet  wide  by  about  thirty  long,  and  fitted 
up  with  everything  necessary  to  the  work  there  done.  There  was 
a  smelting  furnace,  two  heavy  machines  for  stamping  the  | 
and  a  long  finishing  bench.  Wc  alto  found  about  a  bushel  of  the 
coin  already  finished,  and  considerable  of  it  which  was  not  yet 
completed.  The  hammering  we  had  heard  was  from  the  man  who 
was  beating  out  the  gold  foil  for  covering  the  coin,  and  some 
which  was  already  prepared,  and  cut  to  the  tight  size  for  soldering 
on,  we  found  and  examined.  It  was  not  much  thicker  than  the 
foil  used  by  dentists  for  filling  teeth,  and  must  have  required  an 
expert  workman  in  the  art  of  soldering  and  finishing,  which  latter 
work  wc  learned  was  done  by  the  girls.  Old  Sebasti  was  fright- 
ened into  a  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  ho  showed  us  the  passage 
to  tho  sewer,  which  he  had  helped  make,  fur  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  money  away  from  his  premises.  The  other  men  cursed  and 
swore,  but,  of  course,  that  did  not  help  them.  We  had  made  the 
capture  much  easier  than  wc  had  even  hoped,  and  before  morning 
the  rogues  were  not  only  in  confinement,  but  tho  counterfeit  coin 
was  all  removed,  and  the  next  day  the  heavy  dies  and  other  tools 
were  in  charge  of  the  prefect. 

The  girls  wore  set  free,  but  were  informed  that  the  eyes  of  the 
police  were  upon  them.  The  rest  of  the  gang  were  tried  and  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  for  life,  including  Pierre  Maton  himself, 
who  had  been  the  out-door  worker  and  distributor,  nearly  all  the 
base  coin  having  actually  passed  through  the  sub-prefect's  own 
house  in  its  transit.  The  old  hulk  was  removed,  the  passage  from 
the  old  house  on  the  Rue  Perdu  to  the  sewer  filled  up,  and  a  new 
man  thereafter  sold  bad  wine  in  the  old  basement. 

As  for  me,  my  debts  were  paid  in  full,  my  pockets  filled,  and  a 
policeman's  warrant  given  mc.  But  I  only  used  it  a  little  while. 
The  revolution  came,  Louis  Philippe  fled,  a  general  row  seemed 
likely  to  bless  the  police  force,  and  I  sailed  for  America. 


THE  SPADE  AND  THE  SWORD. 

If  what  the  scripture  says  of  beating  swords  into  ploughshares 
is  not  being  literally  accomplished  (more  literally,  perhaps,  than 
really),  at  this  moment  in  the  Crimea,  it  is  simply  because  the 
Russian  engineers  are  not  up  to  the  ways  in  which  the  Yankees 
grade  their  streets,  raise  their  railroad  embankments,  or,  in  fact, 
remove  masses  of  earth  for  any  purpose  whatever.  The  London 
Times  announces  it,  in  all  soberness,  that  the  spade  is  necessarily 
a  more  potent  weapon,  both  with  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged, 
than  the  sword.  The  digging  of  miles  on  miles  of  trenches,  with 
the  throwing  up  of  enormous  corresponding  earthwork,  occupies 
the  whole  strength  of  both  the  allies  aud  their  enemies.  In  fact, 
everything  of  former  days  seems  reversed.  Whole  regiments  are 
only  preserved  from  being  put  under  ground  as  dead  men,  by  put- 
ting the  earth  above  them  while  living,  and  thus,  paradoxically 
enough,  they  keep  out  of  their  graves  by  jumping  into  them. 

At  Port  Brown,  opposite  Matamoras,  General  Taylor  raised  his 
bomb-proof  defences  by  throwing  up  earthworks,  of  sufficient 
thickness,  on  the  top  of  bis  flour  aud  pork  barrels,  with  hollow 
places  between,  where  his  men  could  lie  untouched  by  even  tho 
bombs  and  other  vertical  shot  that  might  bury  themselve-  in  the 
earth  and  burst  over  their  beads.  In  the  same  way  now  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  content  with  getting  behind  their  earthworks,  they 
literally  burrow  into  them.  It  is  earth  beneath,  earth  at  the  sides, 
and  earth  above  I  They  have  even  dug  in  the  ground  funnel- 
mouthed  pits  in  front  of  every  burrow,  down  into  which  euch  bomb- 
shell rolls  as  it  falls,  and  there  it,  too,  is  buried  alive,  and  kept  by 
earth  from  molesting  the  men  on  the  only  exposed  side.  The  war 
seems  to  be  rather  between  the  guns  than  the  men,  and  to  choke 
their  open  iron  mouths,  to  disable  their  stauncheon  arms,  to  wound 
and  break  the  wjoden  limbs  of  their  carriages.  These  are  now 
the  recorded  feats  of  each  day's  work  ;  so  many  guns  silenced,  so 
many  tons  of  hollow  and  solid  shot  fired,  so  much  powder  expend- 
ed. And  it  is  tho  recoil  of  all  this  expenditure  that  is  going  to 
kill  more  than  the  guns  at  last — to  destroy  the  nations  that  fire 
them. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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ENGINE  HOUSES  OF  NIAGARA  RAILROAD,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

In  our  last  number  but  oue,  we  presented  our  readers  with  a  series  of 
sketches  of  Buffalo,  which  we  now  follow  up  by  another  set  delineating  the 
most  striking  features  of  another  interesting  city  of  the  Empire  State, — 
Rochester,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  an  artist  whose  fidelity 
our  readers  have  often  had  occasion  to  acknowledge.  The  first  view  shows 
the  engine  houses  of  the  Niagara  Railroad,  noble  and  substantial  structures, 
with  massive  domes  surmounted  by  cupolas.  An  engine  and  tender  are 
seen  entering  and  a  locomotive  leaving  one  of  the  houses  on  separate  tracks. 
The  second  engraving  is  a  view  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Erie  Canal,  passing 
over  a  bridge  of  graceful  form  and  solidly  constructed.  The  ruined  arches 
of  another  bridge  are  seen  in  front.  The  foaming  rapids  in  the  foreground, 
the  busy  factories  that  rise  on  either  hand,  make  this  a  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting scene.  The  third  engraving  brings  before  us  the  Court  House,  a 
very  handsome  building,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  of  somewhat  peculiar 
construction.  The  gallery  at  its  summit,  in  which  persons  are  seen  stand- 
ing, affords  an  admirable  and  extensive  view  of  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings. It  is  situated  in  Buffalo  Street,  the  principal  business  street  of  the 
city.  It  is  built  of  granite.  Strangers  in  Rochester  should  not  fail  to  as- 
cend to  the  cupola  referred  to  above,  if  they  desire  to  obtain  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  city.  A  supply  of  excellent  spy-glasses  is  kept  here  to  aid  the 
natural  vision  in  embracing  the  wide  expanse  of  scenery.  The  fourth  pic- 
ture is  a  view  of  the  depot  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  a  very  large, 
appropriate  and  elegant  structure  of  brick,  with  three  large  arches  opening 
in  front.  Through  the  central  one  a  train  is  seen  issuing  on  its  career,  while 
a  group  of  travellers  are  "  looking  out  for  the  engine  while  the  bell  rings," 
as  in  duty  bound.  Tne  fifth  engraving  shows  the  entrance  to  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery,  so  noted  for  its  wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  This  beautiful 
necropolis  is  about  two  miles  south  of  the  railroad  depot.  In  natural  beauty 
it  vies  with  Mount  Auburn  or  Greenwood,  though,  as  vet,  it  contains  but 
few  monuments.  It  will  be  observed  by  the  engraving  that  the  gateway  is 
of  the  Egyptian  order,  although  the  column  which  surmounts  it,  though 
pretty  in  itself,  strikes  us  as  being  rather  incongruous.  The  last  engraving 
is  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  far-famed  Genesee  Falls,  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  by  any  falls  in  New  York  State.  The  principal  fall,  here  shown, 
has  a  perpendicular  descent  of  105  feet.  Just  above  it  is  seen  a  railroad 
train  crossing  the  bridge  which  spans  the  foaming  and  rapid  river.  From  a 
small  tabular  projection,  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  Sam  Patch  took  his 
last  leap  in  1829,  and  perished,  the  victim  of  irregular  ambition.    Just  below 


the  lower  falls  of  the  Genesee,  stood  the 
celebrated  Carthage  bridge,  completed  in 
1819.  It  consisted  of  an  entire  arch.  Its 
length  was  718,  its  width  30,  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  arch  was  196  feet  from  the  wa- 
ter. It  was  the  largest  arch  in  the  world. 
The  structure  stood  only  one  year  and  one 
day,  thus  saving  the  builders  from  loss,  as 
they  had  only  guaranteed  that  it  stand  a 
year.  It  contained  70,000  feet  of  timber, 
running  measure,  besides  64,640  feet  board 
measure.  The  immense  weight  of  the  tim- 
ber, pressing  unequally  on  the  arch,  ihrew 
up  the  centre  from  its  equilibrium,  and  the 
whole  tumbled  at  once  into  a  heap  of  ruins 
Rochester  is  the  capital  of  Munroe  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Genesee  River,  seven  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  Lake  Ontario,  230  miles  by  rail- 
road west  by  north  of  Albany,  and  68  miles 
east  northeast  of  Buffalo.  The  site  of  the 
city  is  nearly  level.  The  streets  vary  from 
60  to  80  feet  in  width,  and  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  straight.  The  principal 
street,  extending  east  and  west,  through  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  crossing  the  river  on 
a  bridge,  is  called  Main  Street  on  the  east 
and  Buffalo  Street  on  the  west.  Most  of 
the  public  buildings  and  many  of  the  pri- 
vate residences  are  built  of  material  sup- 
plied by  the  limestone  quarries  in  the  vicini- 
ty. The  streets  are  generally  bordered  by 
shade  trees,  which,  in  summer,  give  a  very 
charming  appearance  to  the  city.  The  large 
squares  here  and  there  are  peculiar  and  at- 


tractive features.  Rochester  is  not  very 
compactly  built,  but  its  corporate  limits 
comprise  an  area  of  seven  square  miles. 
Among  the  public  institutions  are  the  Wes- 
tern House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  offenders, 
the  Rochester  University,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Baptists,  the  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  the  Rochester  Athenseum, 
all  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Roches- 
ter Sunday  School  Union  has  4347  pupils, 
and  8000  volumes  in  its  different  libraries. 
Rochester  supports  thirteen  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  It  lias  forty-four  churches. 
Among  the  hotels,  which  are  excellent,  we 
may  mention  the  Clinton,  Blossom's  Hotel, 
the  Mansion  House,  the  Rochester  and 
Congress  Hall.  The  city  contains  six 
banks.  The  canal,  the  railroads,  and  the 
facilities  for  navigation,  render  Rochcfter  a 
very  active  business  place.  The  unlimited 
water-power  derived  from  the  Genesee  River 
has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Rochester.  Within  a  course  of 
three  miles,  the  river  has  a  total  descent  of 
226  feet.  The  total  amount  of  flour  manu- 
factured here  annually  is  estimated  at 
600,000  barrels,  which,  computing  five  bush- 
els to  each  barrel,  would  require  3,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  Various  other  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  here,  producing  machin- 
ery, farming  implements,  iron  castings,  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  paper,  lumber, 
leather,  cabinet  ware,  and  edge  tools.  Ro- 
chester has  been  noted  for  the  number,  ex- 
tent and  character  of  its  fruit  nurseries.    It 
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is  stated  that  within  ten  miles 
of  the  city,  there  are  one  thou- 
sand acres  devoted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  fruit  trees.  Messrs. 
Elwanger  and  Barry  have  a 
garden  and  nursery,  embrac- 
ing two  hundred  acres  of  land 
under  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. This  nursery  enjoys  a 
very  high  repute.  Mr.  Barry, 
of  this  firm,  is  the  author  of 
the  "  Fruit  Garden,"  one  of  the 
most  reliable  works  on  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Joining 
practical  knowledge  to  exten- 
sive research,  he  has  shown 
himself  a  master  of  the  science 
of  arboriculture.  He  is  the 
editor  of  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  horticulture,  and 
published  in  Rochester.  The 
population  of  the  city  is  not 
far  from  50,000.  Tho  growth 
of  Rochester  is  an  instance  of 
the  remarkable  rapidity  with 
which  flourishing  cities  spring 
np  from  small  beginnings  in 
this  country.  In  the  year  1810, 
there  was  not  a  single  house 
where  Rochester  now  stands. 
In  1812,  Nathaniel  Rochester, 
Charles  H.  Carroll  and  Wm. 
Hugh  surveyed  a  lot  of  land 
comprising  an  area  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  to  which  the  name 
of  Rochester  was  given,  out  of 
compliment  to  the  senior  pro- 
prietor. The  tract  thus  laid 
out  was  known  as  the  mill  lot, 
and  had  been  given  by  Phelps 
and  Gorham  to  a  personage 
known  as  "  Indian  Allen,"  as 
a  bonus  for  building  saw  and 
grist  mills  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  what  fow  settlers  were 
found  in  the  region  at  the  date 
of  the  conveyance.  There 
was  not,  however,  sufficient 
business  to  sustain  the  mills, 
and  the  buildings  were  suffered 
to  run  to  decay.    Allen  then 
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sold  the  property  to  Sir  William  Pulteney, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  section  of 
the  Genesee  County.  The  sale  to  Roches- 
ter and  his  copartners  was  effected  in  1802, 
at  the  rate  of  $15  50  per  acre,  or  $1750  for 
the  entire  lot,  with  whatever  improvements 
there  were  upon  it.  In  1790,  excellent  land 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Genesee  brought  only 
1 8  pence  per  acre.  The  war  with  Great 
Britain  checked  the  incipient  growth  of  the 
place  ;  but  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Cnnnl 
established  its  prosperity  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  Rev.  Henry  O'Reilly,  in  a  work 
of  great  value,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  Koches- 
tcr,  with  incidental  notices  of  Western  New 
York,"  gives  the  following  account  of  tho 
"  Last  Sacrifice  of  the  Scnccas,"  which  took 
place  in  1813,  on  a  spot  near  which  the 
Bethel  Church  now  stands  :— "  It  may  be 
premised  that  the  Scnecas,  and  probably 
others  of  the  Six  Nations,  have  five  feasts 
annually ;  on  which  occasion  it  is  custom- 
ary to  return  thanks  to  Nauwanew  for  his 
blessings,  or  to  deprecate  his  wrath.  At 
these  times,  also,  the  chiefs  conversed  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  tribes,  and  generally  urged 
upon  the  people  the  duty  of  demeaning 
themselves  so  as  to  ensure  a  continuance  of 
the  favor  which  had  attended  them  in  thtir 
pursuits  of  peace  and  war.  These  feasts 
followed  the  consummation  of  the  matters 
usually  watched  with  most  interest  by  In- 
dians in  peaceful  times, — one  of  the  cere- 
monies occurring  after  '  sugar-time,'  another 
after  planting,  a  third  called  the  green-corn 


door  of  the  council-house  by  means  of  stran- 
gulation, for  a  wound  on  toe  animal  or  an 
illusion  of  blood  would  spoil  the  victim  for 
sacrificial  purpose.  Tho  dogs  were  then 
fantastically  pninted  with  various  colors, 
decorated  with  feathers,  and  suspended 
about  twenty  feet  high  at  tho  council-house 
or  near  the  centre  of  the  camp.  The  cere- 
monial is  then  commenced,  and  the  five, 
seven  or  nine  days  of  its  continuanco  are 
marked  by  feasting  and  dancing,  as  well  as 
l>v  sacrifice  and  consultation.  Two  select 
bands,  one  of  men  and  another  women 
ornamented  with  trinkets  and  feathers,  and 
each  person  furnished  with  an  ear  of  corn 
in  the  right  hand,  dance  in  a  circle  around 
the  council  fire,  which  is  kindled  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  regulate  their  steps  by  rude  mu- 
sic. Hence  they  proceed  to  every  wigwam 
in  the  camp,  and,  in  like  manner,  dance  in 
a  circle  round  each  fire.  Afterwards,  on 
another  day,  several  men  clothe  themselves 
in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  cover  their  faces 
with  hideous  masks  and  their  hands  with 
the  shell  of  the  tortoise,  and  in  this  garb 
they  go  among  the  wigwams,  making  hor- 
rid noises,  taking  the  fuel  from  the  fire,  and 
scattering  the  embers  and  ashes  about  the 
floor,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  evil 
spirits.  The  persons  performing  these  ope- 
rations are  supposed,  not  only  to  drive  off 
the  evil  spirit,  but  to  concentrate  within 
themselves  all  the  sins  of  their  tribe.  These 
sins  are  afterwards  all  transfused  into  one 
of  their  own  number,  who,  by  some  magical 
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east,  when  the  maize  becomes 
fit  for  use,  the  fourth  after  the 
corn  harvest,  and  the  fifth  at 
the  close  of  their  year,  late  in 
January,  or  early  in  February, 
according  to  the  moon.  The 
latter  ceremony  was  performed 
in  Rochester  for  the  last  time 
in  January,  1813.  The  con- 
cluding rites  were  seen  by  some 
of  the  few  persons  then  settled 
in  'these  parts.'  From  Mr. 
Edwin  Scrantom,  now  a  mer- 
chant ot  the  city,  who  was 
among  the  spectators,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  ceremonial, 
at  far  as  he  beheld  it,  which 
corresponds  with  the  accounts 
given  oy  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk- 
land,  long  a  missionary  among 
the  Six  Nations,  and  by  the 
'white  woman,'  that  remark- 
able associate  of  the  Scnecas. 
The  latter  personage  related 
that  when  the  Indians  returned 
from  hunting,  ten  or  twenty  of 
their  number  were  appointed 
to  superintend  the  'great  sacri- 
fice and  thanksgiving.'  Pre- 
parations were  made  at  the 
council  house,  or  other  place 
of  meeting,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  tribe  during  tho 
ceremonial.  Nine  days  was 
the  period  and  two  white  dogs 
the  number  and  kind  of  ani- 
mals formerly  required  for  the 
festival ;  though  in  these  later 
days  of  reform  and  retrench- 
ment (for  the  prevailing  spirit 
had  reached  even  the  wigwams 
and  the  altars  of  the  Senecas), 
the  time  has  been  curtailed  to 
seven  or  five  days,  and  a  single 
dog  was  made  the  scape  goat 
to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the 
tribe.  Two  dogs,  as  nearly 
white  as  could  be  procured, 
were  usually  selected  from 
those  belonging  to  the  tribe, 
and  were  carefully  killed  at  the 
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dexterity,  or  slight  of  hand,  works  off  from  himself  into  the  dogs  the  con- 
centrated wickedness  of  the  tribe  !  The  scape-goat  dogs  are  then  placed  on 
a  pile  of  wood,  to  which  fire  is  upplied,  while  the  surrounding  crowd  throw 
tobacco  or  other  ineense  on  the  flame,  the  scent  of  which  is  deemed  to  co- 
operate with  the  sacrifice  of  the  animals  in  conciliating  the  power  of  Nau- 
wanew, or  the  Great  Spirit.  When  the  dogs  are  partly  consumed,  one  is 
taken  off  and  put  into  a  large  kettle  with  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  and 
all  around  devour  the  contents  of  the  '  recking  cauldron.'  After  this,  the  In- 
dians perform  the  dances  of  war  and  peace,  and  smoke  the  calumet ;  then, 
free  from  wickedness,  they  repair  to  their  respective  places  of  abode,  pre- 
pared for  the  events  of  the  new  year."  A  serious  alarm  occurred  in  May 
1814,  when  Sir  James  Yco,  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels,  appeared  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Genesee,  threatening  the  destruction  of  the  rude  improvements 
in  and  about  Rochester.  Messengers  were  despatched  to  arouse  the  inhabi- 
tants. There  were  then  only  thirty-three  people  in  Rochester  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  The  little  band  threw  up  a  breastwork  called  Fort  Bender, 
near  the  Deep  Hollow,  beside  the  Lower  Falls,  and  hurried  down  to  the 
junction  of  the  Genesee  and  Lake  Ontario,  five  miles  north  of  the  present 
city  limits,  where  the  enemy  threatened  to  land,  leaving  behind  them  two 
old  men,  with  some  young  lads,  to  remove  tho  women  and  children  into  the 
woods,  in  case  the  British  should  attempt  to  land.  Francis  Brown  and 
Elisha  Ely  acted  as  captains,  and  Isaac  W.  Stone  as  major,  of  the  Roches- 
ter forces.  They  marched  and  countermarched,  disappeared  in  the  woods 
and  re-appeared  again  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  the  enemy  with  a  be- 
lief that  a  considerable  force  was  collected.  An  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  to  parley  and  to  say  that  Sir  James  Yco  would  spare  the  settle- 
ments if  their  provisions  and  military  stores  were  surrendered.  Captain 
Francis  Brown  received  him.  "  Will  you  comply  with  the  demand  V  asked 
the  British  officer.  "  Blood  knee-deep  first  1"  was  the  emphatic  reply  of  the 
gallant  Brown.  While  this  parley  was  in  progress,  an  American  officer  and 
his  staff",  returning  from  the  Niagara  frontier,  accidentally  appeared,  and 
confirmed  the  British  officer's  impression  that  a  large  regular  force  was  at 
hand.  He  returned  to  the  fleet,  which  opened  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  gal- 
lantly answered  by  the  Yankees  with  a  rusty  six-pounder.  After  a  few  hours 
spent  in  this  unavailing  exchange  of  fires,  Admiral  Yeo  ran  down  to  Pul- 
teneyville,  about  twenty  miles  eastward  from  the  Genesee  River,  where,  on 
learning  by  what  an  inconsiderable  force  they  had  been  deterred  from  land- 
ing, all  hands  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  "  Yan- 
kee trick."  The  historical  reminiscences  of  many  of  the  towns  in  the  in- 
terior of  New  York  are  replete  with  incidents  of  valor  and  stratagem. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
THE    CAVALIERS    BONG. 

BV    FRANCIS    A.    Pl'WV  \QE. 

My  foot  in  the  stirrup,  my  hand  on  the  rein, 

[  climb  the  tiill  mountain.  I  dish  o'er  the  pi. tin  ; 

Yon  eagle  that  swims  ou  his  bro.ui  wings  on  high — 

1  envy  him  not  in  his  tligut  through  the  sky. 

?o  swift  is  the  speed  of  my  gal  ant  gr-y  horse. 

That  his  shadow  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  our  course. 

We  ford  the  deep  river,  the  wood  path  we  tread, 

The  forest  flies  past  us,  beside,  overhead; 

Still  answering  the  clink  of  the  spur  with  a  neigh, 

My  ttrolMB  BtMd  rushes  on  and  away, 

His  mettle  1  never  appealed  to  in  v.iiu. 

With  my  foot  in  the  stirrup,  my  band  on  the  rein. 

He  knoweth.  my  brave  steed— or  seemcth  to  know, 
Who  waits  for  his  rider  in  yonder  chateau, 
Whose  delicate  flngars  have  placed  with  his  mane, 
Carefslng  his  dark  neck  again  and  again. 
Then  speed,  like  the  shaft  to  the  target,  away, 
And  Inez  shall  bless  thee,  my  own  gallant  gray. 


[Writteu  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PRETTY  GATE-KEEPEK. 

HV    EMILY    It.    l'A(iE. 

"  Shade  of  Venus  !"'  burst  from  the  cigar  red  and  moustached 
lips  of  a  handsome,  fashionably  dressed  young  man,  as  he  drew 
up  his  dashing  trotter  at  the  gate  of  a  country  toll-bridge,  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  jewelled  eve  glass,  stared  at  the  beautiful  damsel 
with  her  sweet  face  and  rustic  garments,  who  tripped  lightly  out 
from  the  cottage  door  to  unlock  the  gate. 

"  Great  Ca;sar  !"  echoed  his  equally  well-attired  and  equally 
impudent  companion — "  haven't  wc  scared  up  a  fine  bird  among 
these  semi-barbarians  '."  And  the  two  laughed  loudly,  and  looked 
lawlessly  at  the  shrinking  maiden,  who  blushed  painfully  as  she 
extended  her  hand  for  the  expected  bit. 

"  A  dainty  hand,  upon  my  soul,"  said  the  first,  seizing  it,  and 
pressing  a  coin  rudely  into  the  delicate  palm.  "  Hey,  my  pretty- 
miss,  what  shall  I  give  you  for  a  kiss  from  those  sweet  lips  >."  he 
added,  with  a  familiar  letr,  retaining  her  hand  in  his  rude  grasp. 

"  Let  me  go,  sir,"  she  exclaimed  passionately,  while  her  beau- 
tiful face  crimsoned  with  womanly  indignation,  and  struggling 
from  his  hold,  she  dirted  into  the  house,  followed  by  nn  insolent 
laugh  and  boisterous  shout  from  without,  as  they  dashed  fu- 
riously on. 

In  a  moment  the  burning,  tearful  face  was  hidden  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  I  gathered  the  little  sobbing  form  soothingly  in  my  arms, 
— for,  be  it  known,  this  was  all  in  my  own  home,  at  the  country 
toll-bridge,  and  ray  own  pretty  cousin  Ellen  it  was,  whose  maiden 
delicacy  had  been  so  cruelly  outraged,  and  who,  only  the  bour 
before,  had  rustled  down  stairs  in  her  lustrous  dress  and  jewels, 
and  laughed  as  she  declared  it  the  will  of  the  fates  that  she  should 
look  after  the  gate  and  collect  the  tolls,  for  a  while,  just  to  give 
her  a  little  exercise  and  a  color,  for  she  had  been  mewed  in  my 
chamber  all  day. 

"  Certainly,  dear,  you  can  look  after  the  gate,  if  you  choose, 
hut  not  in  that  dress,  my  child,"  smiled  my  indulgent  mother,  who 
was  a  prudent  soul,  and  foresaw  that  scandal  would  inevitably  at- 
tach itself  to  the  flounces  of  her  Pekin  silk,  and  sit  spitefully 
among  the  roses  of  her  brilliant  Indian  mantle  ;  and  so  my  little 
cousin  was  speedily  disrobed,  and  with  her  hair  put  plainly  away 
from  her  clear  face,  and  rolled  in  a  dark  morning  print  of  my  own, 
she  stood  in  the  gateway  window,  with  the  yellow  sun-light  fall- 
ing over  her — looking  bewitehingly  demure  and  quaker-hke. 

Poor  little  Ellen !  as  the  first  crash  of  wheels  and  sharp  sound 
of  trotting  feet  rolled  along  the  echoing  bridge,  and  she  glanced 
like  a  sun-beam  up  the  gravelled  path  to  the  great  brown  gate,  she 
had  little  thought  of  the  impertinence  and  insult  that  awaited 
her.  She  had  never  been  brought  into  actual  contact  with  a 
shadow  of  rudeness  or  disrespect — and  now,  wounded  and  almost 
crushed  by  a  keen  sense  of  the  indignity  she  had  suffered,  she 
wept  passionately  in  my  arms,  till  the  violence  of  her  grief  ex- 
hausted itself,  and  during  the  evening  that  followed,  she  forgot  her 
sorrow  and  mortification  in  the  busy  preparation  for  her  long  jour- 
ney homeward. 

Not  so  with  me.  I  did  not  forget  it,  nor  the  incident  which  led 
to  it,  nor  the  handsome,  though  slightly  sensual  face  of  the  of 
fender;  and  when,  a  few  months  later,  I  saw  the  same  unmis- 
takable face,  as  we  rolled  leisurely  down  King  Street  (for  I  had 
accompanied  Ellen  home),  and  again,  during  our  evening  prome- 
nade on  the  battery,  1  recognized  it  at  once,  and  glanced  inquir- 
ingly at  Ellen  ;  but  it  had  evidently  escaped  her  notice,  for  her 
eyes  were  turned  in  another  direction,  and  I  shrank  from  paining 
her  by  an  allusion  which  1  felt  would  be  disagreeable.  But  I 
could  not  shake  off  the  impression  that  the  fiery  eves  of  the  stran- 
ger were  fixed  at  each  meeting  intensely  upon  the  charming  face 
of  my  aristocratic  cousin  :  not  as  before,  with  a  bold,  free  stare, 
assisted  by  the  audacious  eye-glass,  but  subdued  to  a  respectful, 
and,  as  I  interpreted  it,  admiring  e.aze  ! 

What  could  this  mean  !  Had  he  recogniz;d  her?  I  reflected 
and  feeling  that  that  was  impossible,  at  once  conjectured  that  he 
was  attracted  by  the  brilliant  beauty  which  shone  forth,  softened 
and  mellowed,  beneath  the  daintiness  of  her  delicate  mistletoe 
bonnet ;  and  anxious  to  spare  Ellen  an  unpleasant  recognition,  and 
secure  her  against  any  annoyance,  I  pleaded  fatigue,  and  with  a 
gesture  to  the  servant,  loitiring  indolently  belli:  d,  we  turned 
homeward. 


A;  we  passed  up  the  steps,  and  were  just  upon  the  entrance, 
I  had  barely  time  to  notice  an  approaching  figure, — the  same  that 
I  had  twice  before  recognized,  during  the  afternoon — and  lingering 
for  a  moment  in  the  vestibule,  observed  him  through  the  side-light, 
as  he  passed  and  repassed,  pausing  at  each  time,  and  directing 
his  glass  at  the  delicately  inscribed  door-plate. 

Wondering  much  the  object  of  this  singular  movement,  I  yet 
refrained  from  communicating  it  to  Ellen,  resolving  to  guard  her 
closely  from  the  possibility  of  future  impertinence,  but  feeling  that 
the  unknown  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  worthless  adventurer, 
or'  more  likely  still,  an  unprincipled  roue,  and  that  to  feel  herself 
an  object  of  attention  from  such  a  source  would  annoy,  and  per- 
haps alarm  her  ;  and  so  I  continued  silent,  hoping  to  be  troubled 
no  further  by  even  the  sight  of  one  upon  whom  I  could  only  look 
with  suspicion  and  contempt. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  as  we  were  returning  from  an 
early  drive,  I  again  caught  sight  of  the  unwelcome  face,  and  this 
time,  to  my  utter  amazement,  from  the  family  carriage  of  the 
Quirys. 

"  The  Quirys,"  gasped  I,  as  the  face  glinted  mockingly  before 
my  eyes ;  "  the  Quirys — an  old  aristocratic  English  family,  the 
ton  of  the  city;  then  he  must  at  least  have  a  claim  to  respecta- 
bility ;  who  can  he  be  I" 

"  What  are  you  staring  at,  with  that  ghostly  look  ?"  interrupted 
Ellen,  with  an  impatient  toss  of  her  fan;  "one  would  suppose 
you  had  seen  some  frightful  .oblin,  instead  of  the  queenly  Miss 
Emma  Quiry.     Why  didn't  you  return  her  bow  ?" 

"  I  «  Did  she  bow  ?  But  who  was  the  gentleman  ?"  I  asked, 
in  my  confusion. 

"  Ah,  the  gentleman  !  there's  an  excuse  for  your  rudeness," 
laughed  Ellen,  with  provoking  humor;  "shall  I  apologize  to  Miss 
Emily  for  you  ?  But  who  is  this  gentleman,  to  have  produced  so 
marvellous  an  effect  on  my  stately  cousin  ?  Perhaps  an  old  lover 
surprised — " 

"Pray,  spare  your  conjectures  ;  he  is  entirely  unknown  to  me," 
I  broke  in,  with  an  attempted  remonstrance. 

"  Ah  well,  lack-a  day  ;  I'm  sorry  then,  if  you've  lost  your  heart 
to  a  stranger  I  He  is  probably  Miss  Emily's  cousin,  just  over 
from  London ;  the  same  who  was  such  a  lion  here,  during  my 
northern  trip,  last  summer ;  he  is  said  to  be  very  courtly  and 
handsome,  though  I  hadn't  a  glance  at  his  face,  for  Miss  Emily 
quite  put  him  in  the  shadow,  as  she  leaned  forward  to  recognize 
us.  But  we  shall  see  them,  no  doubt,  at  Madame  Tiverton's,  this 
evening ;  so  don't  pine  in  secret  over  your  hopeless  penchant,  but 
make  a  fascinating  toilet,  and  appear  at  the  reunion  ;  you  can- 
not fail  of  success,  rely  upon  it,  my  superb  cousin." 

Compelled  to  listen  and  laugh  at  Ellen's  unmerciful  raillery,  I 
had  but  little  time  to  reconcile  in  my  own  mind  the  conflicting 
phases  of  the  stranger's  appearance,  or  even  to  ask  myself  the  per- 
plexing question,  "  who  can  he  be  1"  and  when  evening  ushered 
us  into  the  splendor  of  Madame  Tiverton's  magnificent  rooms,  I 
found  myself  wondering  if  1  might  not  have  mistaken  the  face, 
and  whether  it  was  indeed  possible  that  the  supposed  cousin  of 
the  aristocratic  Quirys  could  be  guilty  of  the  gross  indelicacy  and 
abuse  from  which  my  lovely  cousin  had  suffered. 

But  1  was  speedily  relieved  of  my  uncertainty,  for,  as  I  sat  con- 
versing abstractedly  with  the  lady  at  my  side,  and  gazing  admir- 
ingly at  Ellen,  who,  being  a  beauty  and  a  belle,  was  necessarily 
the  star  and  centre  of  the  brilliant  circles,  an  announcement  was 
made,  and  I  immediately  recognized  in  the  approaching  couple, 
the  tall,  elegant  form  of  Miss  Emily  Quiry,  and,  as  I  doubted  not, 
the  rather  portly,  but  somewhat  noble  figure  of  her  cousin. 
Would  he  prove  the  same  ! 

A  slight  turn,  as  they  paused  to  address  the  hostess,  and  I  again 
encountered  the  familiar  face,  with  its  bold,  handsome  features, 
marred,  however,  in  their  fine  effect,  by  the  stamp  of  passion  and 
lawless  indulgence,  which  they  distinctly  bore  ;  the  identical  face, 
as  I  was  now  convinced,  of  carriage,  and  promenade,  and  toll- 
bridge  acquaintance. 

How  I  longed  now  for  a  word  of  intelligence  with  Ellen,  and 
how  vainly  1  regretted  my  foolish  reserve  of  the  morning,  as,  after 
paying  their  respects  to  Madame  Tiverton,  I  saw  them  make 
their  way  directly  towards  where  she  stood,  engaged  with  a  gentle- 
man, who,  though  a  new  acquaintance,  was  evidently  both  inter- 
esting and  prepossessing. 

Eor  a  moment  I  feared  that  Ellen  had  forgotten  both  offence  and 
offender,  or  would  fail  to  identify  him  in  the  haughty  form  before 
her,  and,  as  Miss  Emily  paused,  and  begged  leave  to  present  her 
cousin,  Capt.  George  Radcliffe,  of  London,  1  scarcely  doubted 
that  she  would  receive  him  with  extreme  courtesy,  both  from  pre- 
vious prejudice  in  favor  of  this  courted  representative  of  English 
society,  and  as  the  relative  of  her  highly  valued  friend.  But  my 
apprehensions  were  groundless.  A  single  glance  at  Ellen,  whose 
face  assumed  a  passing  expression  of  astonishment  and  disgust, 
assured  me  that  she  recognized  him,  for,  bowing  with  a  chilling 
dignity,  but  without  extending  her  hand,  and  making  a  hurried 
excuse  to  Miss  Emily,  she  took  the  arm  of  the  gentleman  by  her 
side,  and  passing  up  the  saloon,  joined  the  dancers. 

During  the  entire  evening,  the  eyes  of  the  young  olticer  fol- 
lowed her  with  a  restless  earnestness,  but  she  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunity to  approach  her. 

As  we  descended  to  the  carriage,  however,  Miss  Emily,  either 
by  accident  or  arrangement,  was  just  passing  to  hers,  attended  by 
her  cousin,  and  waited  to  exchange  a  few  words,  and  wish  us  good 
night,  with  the  reminder  that  we  were  to  spend  the  approaching 
holidays  with  her  at  the  Quiry  plantation,  in  return  for  the  hist  de- 
lightful Christmas  season  that  she  had  passed  with  Ellen  at  Fre- 
tcrressa  ;  indeed  she  could  not  be  refused,  seeing  Ellen  hesitate  ; 
she  felt  certain  we  would  decide  upon  going ;  she  would  beg 
mama  to  come  over  and  urge  it ;  we  eonld  not  resist  her. 


Capt.  Hadcliffe  appeared  as  if  much  inclined  to  add  his  en- 
treaties, but  perhaps  had  (he  good  sense  to  perceive  that  they 
wouM  be  offensive,  and  contented  himself  with  handing  me  very 
politely  to  a  seat  in  the  barouche,  and  turning  with  great  defer- 
ence to  assist  Ellen,  when,  as  she  instinctively  recoiled  from  his 
touch,  and  grasping  a  projection  of  the  carriage  attempted  to  en- 
ter unaided,  a  slight  misstep  brought  her  rudely  to  the  ground  ; 
but  almost  instantly  recovering  herself  before  a  hand  could  be  ex- 
tended to  her  aid,  and  without  giving  time  for  any  inquiries,  she 
sprang  to  a  seat  by  my  side,  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  carriage 
rolled  away. 

Ellen  hid  her  tears  and  vexation  in  my  arms. 
No,  she  was  not  hurt ;  she  was  only  angry,  distressed,  aston- 
ished !  That  vile,  insolent,  vulgar  boor,  the  elegant  and  courted 
Capt.  Hadcliffe— and  the  cousin,  too,  of  the  high-bred,  fastidious 
Miss  Emily  Quiry?  Monstrous— incredible !  Could  she  ever 
again  place  confidence  in  the  caste  and  exclusiveness  of  society  ! 
No  !  she  would  not  go  to  Oglethorpe  for  the  holidays,  though  she 
bad  anticipated  them  so  much  ;  nor  would  she  again  appear  on  the 
fashionable  drive  while  that  detestable  wretch  remained  an  inmate 
of  the  Quiry  family,  and  consequently  privileged  to  the  Quiry 
eqnipage, 

In  the  morning,  however,  after  the  refreshment  of  a  quiet  night's 
rest,  her  ideas  of  the  disposal  of  herself  bore  a  much  more  rational 
cast,  and  she  was  meditating  an  early  airing,  when  a  card  was 
brought  up,  bearing  the  name  of  Capt.  Geo.  Radcliffe,  accompa- 
nied by  a  message  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Emily,  being  quite  in- 
disposed, had  desired  him  to  call  and  inquire  after  the  health  of 
her  friend,  fearing  she  had  sustained  some  injury  from  her  fall  of 
the  previous  evening. 

For  nearly  five  endless  minutes,  my  brilliant  little  cousin  sat 
thoughtfully  poising  the  glittering,  inoffensive  pasteboard  upon 
the  tip  of  her  delicate  finger,  regarding  it  with  a  look  of  intense 
contempt,  and  then,  tossing  it  into  the  ruddy  grate,  and  turning  to 
the  grinning  attendant,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  bade  him  show 
the  gentleman  up. 

Ere  Ellen  had  time  to  reply  to  my  puzzled  look,  the  obsequious 
Poladore  ushered  in  Capt.  Radcliffe,  whose  countenance  was  ra- 
diant with  satisfaction,  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been,  a  slight 
smirk  of  triumph  at  his  unexpected  good  fortune  in  this  gracious 
reception  from  the  lady  last  night  so  distant. 

Bowing  gracefully,  and  with  an  air  of  easy  self-possession,  he 
advanced  and  extended  his  hand  to  Ellen,  who  drew  back  haugh- 
tily, but  without  speaking. 

"  Nay,  Miss  Tobias,"  pleaded  the  gallant  captain,  apparently 
somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  movement,  "  pray  allow  me  the 
coveted  honor  which  you  have  not  yet  granted  me,  of  touching 
with  mine  that  enchanting  hand." 

"  I  think  you  mistake,  sir.  I  believe  you  have  already  had  that 
honor,"  coolly  rejoined  my  cousin. 

"  Impossible  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  surprise.  "  Yon  forget  that 
— although  from  my  cousin's  praises  of  her  friend  I  had  presumed 
to  feel  an  interest  in  their  fair  object,  and  had  dared  to  hope  for 
your  acquaintance, — yet,  until  last  evening,  I  had  never  had  the 
happiness  of  meeting  you  !" 

"  There,  again,  you  are  in  the  wrong.  We  have  met  before  last 
evening,  I  blush  to  acknowledge." 

The  officer's  handsome  face  crimsoned,  and  he  hesitated — but 
for  a  moment. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Tobias,  there  must  be  some  disagree- 
able mistake,"  he  replied,  now  thoroughly  astonished,  as  well  at 
tho  words  as  the  extraordinary  manner  of  his  imperturbable 
hostess;  "will  you  have  the  kindness  to  explain  where  and  when 
the  supposed  meeting  occurred,  that  I  may  correct,  if  possible, 
whatever  unjust  prejudice  it  may  have  engendered." 

"  You  were  in  America,  last  season  ?"  questioned   Ellen,  quite 
unmoved  by  his  earnestness. 
"  I  was." 

"  And  made  a  short  northern  tour,  in  company  with  an  English 
friend  '." 

"Ah,  I  see.     Is  it  possible  ?"  he  mused.     "Could  I  havo   met 
you  at  the  mountains,  Miss  Tobias  t" 
"  You  did  not,  sir." 
"At  Saratoga  '."  he  ventured. 
"  No  sir." 

"  I  might  have  seen  you  at  Newport,  yet  it  is  impossible  ;  you 
must  labor  under  mistake — pardon  me,  Miss  Tobias,  but  had  I 
once  beheld  that  glorious  face,  I  must  have  retained  its  image 
forever." 

"  But  you  did  not  retain  it,  merely  because  it  appeared  before 
you  in  the  homely  garb  of  honest  industry  I    Sir,  you  met  me  fir 

in  the  unpretending  country  town  of  B ,  and    in   the   humble 

person  of  the  supposed  gate-keeper,  treated  with  such  insufferable 
insolence  and  outrage  by  you  and  your  rude  companion,  you  little 
dreamed  of  recognizing  the  esteemed  friend  of  your  excellent 
cousin  !  May  this  show  you  in  future,  sir,  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing to  every  female,  whether  clad  in  the  plain  garb  of  poverty,  or 
blazing  in  the  splendor  of  jewels  and  ermine,  that  respect  and  def- 
erence which  is  universally  due  to  womanhood,  and  which  none 
but  a  nature  of  the  lowest  and  basest  order  will  ever  withhold. 

"  Capt.  Radcliffe,  since  you  understand  why  I  cannot  again  sub- 
mit my  hand  to  the  pollution  of  your  touch,  allow  me  the  pleas- 
ure of  wishing  you  good  morning." 

(  overed  with  confusion,  and  choking  no  doubt  with  smothered 
rage,  the  discomfited  captain  retreated  precipitately,  bowing  has- 
tily, as  he  did  so,  but  with  infinitely  less  self-possession  and 
grace  than  at  his  entrance. 

Capt.  Radcliffe  did  not  call  again,  and  before  the  holidays  com- 
menced, we  discovered  his  name  in  a  morning  paper,  on  tho  list 
of  departures  for  Liverpool  ! 
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II    C.    W.    STIVIdl. 

O  slog  again,  sweet  sister,  sing 

The  songs  I  love  bo  well. 
And  let  thy  linger*  glibly  lling 

The  instrumental  spell 
Within  my  soul.     Thy  heart-strains  seeni 

Like  glorious  hope*  of  gold — 
Like  mem'ries  fresh  of  joys,  that  gleam 

From  hallowed  days  of  old. 

Of  sylvan  bards  the  magic  notes, 

And  nature's  hymn  of  praise; 
The  minstrel's  gush,  that  weirdly  floats, 

Like  heavenly  music's  blaze 
From  Imrps  angelic  .■■kill  sweeps  o'or; 

All  these  I've  beard,  yet  they 
Peon  silent  sink  t'  oblivion's  shore, 

But  ne'er  thy  lingering  lay. 

At  sweating  toll,  though  far  away. 

My  mind  reverts  to  thee  ; 
And  oooe  agaio  the  roundelay 

Arouses  joyous  glee. 
Then  sing  agrun,  dr'rr  uister,  sing 

T!ie  BOngl  1  love  so  well. 
And  let  thy  fingers  glibly  wing 

Again  to  me  that  rpell. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

WANTED- A  PARTNER." 


BT    JOHN    TIIORNHERRY. 

It  was  all  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Dudu  had  hitherto  set  her 
many  traps,  and  lain  her  numerous  snares,  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing a  second  hushand.  Not  that  she  lacked  beau  y,  or  spirit,  or 
any  of  those  vivacious  charms  that  arc  apt  to  entangle  poor  male 
mortals,  before  they  really  know  what  has  happened  to  them. 
Not  that  she  would  not  make  a  man  who  needed  a  wife,  just  as 
good  a  wife  as  he  might  have  a  decent  right  to  expect.  Nor 
again,  that  she  was  so  destitute  of  fortune  as  not  to  be  able  to 
mellow  masculine  hearts  in  her  dangerous  society,  by  means  of 
its  peculiar  influence  upon  men  in  pursuit  of  matrimonial  engage- 
ments. But  lack  had  been  against  her.  That  was  all.  Exactly 
the  right  kind  of  an  offer  had  not  yet  happened  to  present 
itself. 

She  knew  well  enough  of  one  poor  fellow,  who  had  been  at 
the  needless  expense  of  a  new  suit  of  broadcloth,  expressly  on 
her  account ;  and  all,  too,  just  by  reason  of  the  pretty  little  mo- 
hair morning-cap,  bebowed  and  rosetted,  that  she  chanced  to 
come  down  to  breakfast  in  one  tine  rosy  morning.  She  had  re- 
membered another  whose  bill  at  the  seed  and  florist's  depots  could 
Dot  have  been  anything  tiifling,  say  for  a  period  of  from  two 
to  four  months  during  the  winter.  And  there  was  the  recollection 
of  a  third  still,  lingering  like  a  not  unpleasant  savor  in  her  mind, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  patronizing  the  livery  men  to  a  re- 
markably liberal  extent,  and  of  making  her  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  pleasant  drives  and  attractive  stopping  places  there 
were,  in  and  about  town.  These  things  in  themselves  were  pleas- 
ant enough  ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  have  quite  satisfied  her. 

And  the  younger  sort  of  men  scring  what  very  sorry  work 
these  unsuccessful  experimenters  had  made  with  Mrs.  Dudu,  be- 
gan prudently  to  draw  off  from  an  attack  that  promised  little 
practical  benefit  to  themselves,  and  so  finally  left  the  pretty  young 
widow  high  and  dry  on  the  sands  where  the  tide  at  its  flat- 
tering full  bad  carried    her. 

She  had  waited  now  for  another  husband  quite  long  enough. 
Time  was  driving  in  the  spurs  as  briskly  as  he  could.  The  face 
would  not  always  hold  that  freshness  and  plumpness.  The  eyes 
would  not  forever  light  up  with  that  bright  and  bewitching  spar- 
kle. Something  must  be  done,  and  done  at  once.  So  the  widow 
fixed  herself  up  with  a  brave  resolution,  and  determined  to  ac- 
complish the  work  that  others  had  left  her  to  perform  alone.  The 
mountain  had  no  sort  of  an  idea  of  going  over  to  Mahomet ;  so 
Mahomet  thought  it  might  in  the  end  amount  to  about  the  same 
thing,  if  he  should  step  over  to  the  mountain. 

Mrs.  Dudu  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  power  and  the 
chances  of  advertising,  and  knew  somewhat — more' than  she  was 
willing  to  tell,  perhaps, — of  those  interesting  paragraphs  that  re- 
late to  the  subject  of  matrimony.  She  made  up  her  mind,  how- 
ever, to  keep  close  her  own  couusel,  and  when  she  should  choose 
to  make  a  desperate  charge  into  the  ranks  of  single  gentlemen,  to 
make  it  altogether  on  her  own  account.  She  was  going  into  this 
business  like  the  volunteer  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  who 
loaded  and  fired  on  military  principles  known  to  nobody  but  him- 
self. If  she  should  lose,  or  come  off  vanquished, — then  there  was 
no  one  to  triumph  over  her  unpubli*hed  defeat ;  but  if  she  should 
happen  to  win — ah  !  too  well  did  Mrs.  Dudu  know  that  the  glory 
of  the  conquest  would  be  only  her  own. 

She  watched  the  newspapers  daily, — twice  a  day.  She  sniffed 
opportunities,  as  she  thought,  in  paragraphs  and  advertisements 
that  could  have  related  by  no  possibility  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
Finally,  she  began  to  study  the  column  of  Wants,  to  see  if  there 
might  not  lurk  some  trilling  little  trap  there,  unseen  by  the  general 
eye,  but  set  for  just  such  a  sharpened  vision  as  her  own.  Then 
she  rummaged  among  the  Boarding  list.  And  as  a  last  resort, 
unsuccessful  in  all  the  rest,  she  jumped  over  the  high  fence  that 
divides  the  casual  personal  notices  in  a  newspaper  from  the  stately 
and  regular  announcements  of  business,  and  went  brushing  about 


among  the  names  of  commerce  as  carelessly  as  a  girl  rambles 
here  and  there  among  the  bushes,  huckleberrying. 

One  evening  in  the  autumn,  while  she  sat  with  her  snug  little 
foot  resting  on  the  fender  before  her  grate,  leisurely  conning  over 
what  there  was  new  in  the  announcements  of  the  day,  her  eyes 
slopped  suddenly  at  an  advertisement  that  made  them  kindle  with 
quite  an  increased  lire,  considering  the  lime  of  the  day.  This  was 
the  way  the  advertisement  read  : 

"  Wanted — A  Partner. — The  advertiser,  having  more  busi- 
ness on  his  hands  than  he  can  properly  transact,  is  desirous  of 
taking  a  partnej  of  capability, — preliminaries  to  be  arranged   on 

an  interview.     Call  at  No.  13, Building,  after  four  o'clock 

in  tin  afternoon,  for  James  Bankum." 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Any  one  else  would  have  thought 
it  might  ofl'er  a  tolerably  good  chance  to  get  into  active  business. 
Some  might  have  thought  it  worth  but  little  consideration,  espec- 
ially if  they  did  not  happen  to  know  who  James  Bankum  was. 
But  least  of  all  would  a  lady  have  been  apt  to  bother  her  brains 
with  such  a  straight  forward,  business  notification,  unless,  perhaps, 
she  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  make  an  investment  of  her 
surplus  funds ;  and  even  then,  all  idea  of  succeeding  in  this 
quarter  would  have  been  at  once  abandoned,  since  there  was  a 
distinct  call  for  somebody  who  had  active  business  capacities  to 
put  into  the  concern. 

But  the  widow  Dudu  thought  herself  ingenious  enough  to  make 
a  point  where  none  had  been  made  before.  She  confided  some- 
what in  her  abilities  as  a  skilful  general.  If  this  thing  might  be 
cutely  turned  into  some  other  thing!  If  she  might  appear  to  the 
advertiser  to  have  mistaken  the  exact  meaning  of  his  paragraph ! 
— or,  failing  in  that,  if  she  might  succecdeven  in  confusing  his 
thoughts  by  her  taking  presence,  and  cheating  him  unawares  into 
admiration  of  herself  and  her  bold-faced  roguery  ! 

But  first  she  resolved  to  make  a  few  quiet  investigations  into 
the  circumstances  and  character  of  this  Mr.  Bankum :  his  circum- 
stances first,  of  course, — his  character  afterwards.  In  a  manner 
mysteriously  round-about  and  perplexing,  she  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing such  important  facts  as  the  following  :  first,  that  Mr.  Bankum 
was  unmarried, — which  was  in  fact  quite  a  necessary  preface  to 
the  conclusion  she  was  aiming  at :  and  secondly,  that  he  was  de- 
cidedly a  man  of  property.  These  premises  being  granted,  there 
was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  obey  the  classic  injunction  of  that 
truest  of  all  Yankee  Americans, — Davy  Crockett, — and  "  go 
ahead."  And  ahead  she  went,  at  a  break-neck,  ncver-stopfor-trifle 
speed,  yet  with  tact,  with  skill,  and  altogether  by  herself. 

Therefore  the  reader  no  doubt  anticipates  his  much  too  slow 
chronicler,  and  has  already  seen  the  alluring  widow  Dudu  trip 
down  the  street,  turn  the   corner,  push   on  till   she   came  to  the 

building  where  the    desired  interview   was   to  be  had,  and 

pass  briskly  in.  We  have  observed,  likewise,  that  there  was  no 
hesitation  in  her  manner  ;  not  the  least  symptom  of  indecision  ; 
no  movement  betraying  a  half  concealed  wish  to  turn  back,  or  go 
by,  or  even  to  stop  a  moment  for  breath  on  the  door-step.  She 
was  as  punctual,  too,  as  she  was  self  possessed.  Others  might  be 
there  at  a  later  hour  than  that :  as  for  herself,  she  would  secure  the 
earliest  interview,  and  have  that,  if  possible,  alone. 

What  a  very  bold  push  it  was,  to  be  sure  !  who  would  have  con- 
ceived such  a  novel  design  as  that,  to  get  at  the  great  want  of 
her  heart  I  What  lady,  in  fact,  would  have  dared  enter  upon  so 
reckless  a  hazard,  and  to  jeopardize  almost  all  she  had  of  self- 
respect,  at  a  single  nervous  throw  ! 

But  Mrs.  Dudu  did  not  stop  to  look  at  matters  in  this  light. 
She  was  a  schemer, — a  speculator  in  this  business,  from  beginning 
to  end.  Once  resolved,  she  was  a  person  likely  to  stop  only  when 
she  got  to  the  end.  Besides,  there  were  the  spurs  of  lost  oppor- 
tunities, of  passing  years,  of  fading  beauty,  and  of  sadly  pro- 
longed widowhood,  perpetually  pricking  up  her  resolution.  These 
goads  she  must  not  fail  to  obey  :  and  if  she  obeyed  them,  then 
she  must  dash  gallantly  ahead. 

She  knocked  smartly  on  the  door  of  No.  13,  and  waited  for  a 
reply.  Some  one  called  to  her  to  come  in.  But,  wily  creature 
that  she  was,  in  the  swift  instant  that  elapsed  before  sho  turned 
the  door-handle,  she  had  set  herself  about  a  clear  analysis  of  the 
caller's  voice  !  to  know  if  it  came  bubbling  up  richly  from  his 
heart, —  or  was  but  a  hollow  echo  from  some  empty  chamber  in 
his  throat, — or  again,  if  it  tcok  its  prevailing  tcne  from  the 
nasal  trump  that  proclaims  a  snuff  taker's  peace  and  good  will 
to  all  men  ! 

As  she  finally  proceeded  to  open  the  door,  there  sat  a  rather 
corpulent,  ruddy-faced,  easy-looking  citizen,  half  reclining  in  his 
easy  chair,  his  thin  hair  brushed  carelessly  off  his  forehead,  and  a 
heavy  bunch  of  rich  seals  lying  contentedly  in  the  great  wrinkles 
of  his  broadcloth  never-mention-'ems.  He  was  a  picture  of  fat, 
easy,  contented  comfort.  He  certainly  must  have  climbed  up  the 
ladder  of  fortune  a  great  ways  above  the  reach  of  want,  for  that 
much  was  visible  in  his  looks.  And  he  must  have  been  perfectly 
contented  in  his  heart,  for,  short  of  that,  no  man  could  very  well 
counterfeit  the  smile  that  lingered  like  a  pleasant  sunset  about 
his  mouth. 

The  widow  took  him  in  at  a  single  good  glance.  Ho  rose  from 
his  chair,  asked  her  to  be  seated  in  another,  and  cheerfully  waited 
to  know  to  what  happy  circumstance  he  was  indebted  for  the  com- 
pany of  so  very  pretty  a  woman.  Nor  was  she  at  all  dilatory  in 
making  him  ami  the  aforesaid  circumstance  rather  better  acquaint- 
ed. Yet  not  before  she  had  dexterously  detected  that  he  was 
much  interested  in  her,  already,  and  evidently  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  pursuing  that  feeling  a  good  ways  further  along. 

"  I  see,  sir,"  said  she,  giving  him  such  a  winning  look  as  only 
she,  of  all  other  young  widows,  knew  how,  "  that  you  have  adver- 
tised in  the  Journal  fora  Partner  I" 

"  Ah, — yes, — yes,  madam,"  he  returned,  his  countenance  light- 


ing up,  and  imn-ediately  becoming  perplexed  again,  to  know  how 
»/«  could  be  Interested  in  each  a  thing. 

Fora  moment  the  widow  seemed  to  hesitate;  yet  never  drop- 
pine  her  eyes  from  those  of  the  fine  looking  Mr.  Bankum.  Then 
her  little  foot,  just  peeping  out  beyond  the  hem  of  h<  r  skirt,  began 
a  drumming  on  its  own  account.  And  in  her  face  she  designedly 
wore  one  of  the  oddest,  and  funniest,  yet  most  captivating  ex- 
pressions that  ever  was  seen.  The  merchant  visibly  confessed  to 
its  mysterious  magnetism.  But  Mrs.  Dudu  was  artfully  waiting 
for  him  to  proceed  now.     So  be  thought  he  must. 

"  It  would  be  necessary  for  such  a  person  to  have  some  little 
capital,  for  security's  sake  at  least,"  said  he.  "  Your  husband,  per- 
haps,"  he  added,  inquiringly. 

Another  of  those  winning  looks,  together  with  a  very  slight 
shake  of  the  head.hrought  him  down. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  lifting  his  eye-brows,  and  admiring  her  more 
than  ever,  "  your  son  then  f" 

"I  have  none, — neither  son  nor  husband,"  replied  she,  taking 
•  are  that  he  should  not  fail  to  sec  what  fine   white  teeth  sic  had. 

A  pause  :  during  which  the  merchant  began  to  fidget  and  twirl 
his  seals.  "Neither  husband  nor  son!"  thought  he.  "What 
ran  it  be  then  *  It  certainly  can't  be  herself:  for  if  she's  got  capi- 
tal, she  can't  take  hold  of  business  herself !  I  wonder!"  And 
well  he  might. 

"  Do  you  propose,  then,"  he  blandly  asked  her,  blushing  as  he 
did  so,  in  spite  of  himself,  "  to  go  into  bus to  make  an  invest- 
ment younclfl" 

Now  the  widow  feigned  astonishment  indeed.  "  Go  into  busi- 
ness !"  she  exclaimed,  iu  a  dreadfully  soft  little  scream.  "  1  don't 
understand  you  !     What  is  it  you  mean  '." 

"  Why,"  returned  Mr.  Bankum,  confused  beyond  what  a  true 
business  man  ever  allows  himself  to  be,  "  did  you  read  my  ad- 
vertisement ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir  I  I  have  it  with  me  !  I'm  sure,  I  thought  I  un- 
derstood it !     I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any  mistake !" 

"But  did  you  suppose,  madam,"  asktd  he, in  the  blandest  voice 
he  had  in  his  throat,  "  that  I  had  any  other  than  a  purely  fastness 
transaction  in  view  V  It  was  astonishing  how  very  red  the  poor 
man's  face  had  grown. 

"  O,  dear,  dear  !"  the  widow  feigned  to  shriek.  "  What  a  wi/s- 
take  I  have  made  !  What  shall  I  do!  I'm  undone!  O,  I'm 
undone  !  I  thought — I  thought — it— was  an — a — an  offer  of 
— of  marriage  !"  And  upon  the  instant,  she  pretended  most  art- 
fully to  faint  nearly  away. 

Seeing  this,  and  pitying  a  frail  woman  in  her  helplessness,  and, 
thinking  too,  that  the  mortifying  mistake  might  have  been  at  best 
the  result  of  his  own  hasty  way  of  advertising,  and  not  knowing 
in  fact  what  he  had  done,  he  sprang  from  his  chair,  poured  a  glass 
of  water,  and  hastened  to  relieve  the  beautiful  stranger  in  her  dis- 
tress. But  never  would  she  revive  until  she  had  given  him  a  fair 
opportunity  to  see  what  a  lovely  form  was  hers,  and  challenged 
the  deepest  sympathies  of  his  heart  by  the  fight  of  her  prolonged 
distress.  The  man  was  conquered  at  last,  and  Mrs.  Dudu  slowly 
came  back  to  herself. 

Then,  on  seeing  into  what  a  sad  mistake  she  had  seemingly 
fallen,  she  made  as  if  to  gooff  again  in  a  new  fainting  fit:  and 
this  so  frightened  the  merchant  that  he  hastened  to  be  more  atten- 
tive than  ever,  standing  beside  her  and  supporting  her  swaying 
figure.  "  O,  don't  tell  of  this !  Pray  keep  my  secret !  O,  if 
the  world  but  knew  of  this  !"  she  moaned. 

"  I  beg  you  not  to  worry  for  that,  my  dear  madam,"  said  he, 
with  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  and  unaffected  feeling,  too.  "  It 
shall  never,  never  go  out  of  this  room  !"  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect. 

Immediately,  therefore,  she  grew  better.  She  swallowed  some 
water,  and  thought  now  that  she  might  venture  to  sit  alone.  But 
she  was  careful  to  wear  still  that  distressed  look  upon  her  face, 
for  by  that  did  she  hope  to  conquer.    And  she  did. 

Mr.  Bankum  soon  got  a  carriage,  and  had  her  driven  round 
home  again.  He  insisted  on  her  giving  her  name  to  him,  as  well 
as  the  street  and  number;  which  she  did,  but  only  with  becoming 
hesitation.  He  handed  her  into  the  carriage,  bade  her  good  after- 
noon, and  went  back  into  his  room  to  think  upon  it.  The  think- 
ing made  him  serious ;  and  the  very  next  evening  he  called  on  her, 
though  without  alluding  to  the  yesterday's  adventure.  She  was 
rather  expecting  him,  of  course  ;  and  as  he  greeted  her,  he  cer- 
tainly thought  he  never  saw  a  sweeter  woman  in  his  life,  nor  a 
lovelier,  and  that  was  what  she  meant  to  make  him  think.  The 
calls  grew  frequent.  They  were  protracted  on  each  occasion. 
Until,  only  the  other  day,  the  Journal  stated  under  an  appropriate 
head,  that  Mr.  Bankum  had  finally  got  the  Partner  he  wanted 
so  much, — the  "  preliminaries"  having  been  "  settled"  on  previous 
personal  interviews, — and  that  both  parties  to  the  new  contract 
had  taken  a  little  trip  out  of  town,  the  belter  to  enter  on  an  ac- 
quaintance so  accidentally  begun  ! 
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sevekth  soiv  of  a  seventh  sof. 

We  had  an  Irish  boy  in  our  offiec,  who  went  of  errands,  etv. 
He  occasionally  came  late,  for  which  he  varied  his  excuses.  At 
last  its  frequency  occasioned  me  to  speak  very  sharply,  when  be 
replied,  "1  wouldn't  help  it,  sir,  I'm  sure  I  wouldn't;  I've  only 
been  on  an  act  o'  mercy."  "  What  act  of  mercy  I"  "  Ye  tee, 
sir,  I'm  a  seventh  of  a  seventh,  an'  1  touches  lor  siekness,  an'  I've 
bin  to  two  childer  ibis  morn,  sir,  a  long  war.''  What  1  gathered 
from  him  was  this  : — it  was  necessary  that  he  should  touch  fast- 
ing ;  that  his  hand  should  be  crossed  with  silver  (generally  a  shil- 
ling), though  from  the  very  poor  a  fourpence  would  suffice,  and 
from  the  rich  half  a  erow'n  was  necessary,  and  that  his  charge 
should  not  be  questioned.  The  boy  was  very  i;  lOrant ;  he  looked 
upon  me  as  worse  than  a  heretic  for  smiling  sad  admitted  that 
his  "practice"  yielded  him  more  than  his  sin,  .ion  at  our  office. 
lie  was  fioin  Connaught ;  was  a  posthumous  child,  which  he  con- 
sidered made  the  touch  more  efficacious. — Note*  and  Queries. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


WILLIAM  WARREN,  THE  COMEDIAN. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  expressly 
for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Whipple  &  Black,  and  is  a  faithful  likeness 
of  a  gentleman  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  comic  actors  of  the  day.     His  father,  William 
Warren,  a  very  popular  performer,  was  bom  in  Bath, 
England,  and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage  at  the  Chestnut   Street   Theatre,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1796,  as  the  "Friar"  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
His  performance  of  "Falstaff"  was  the  most  noted 
of  his  impersonations.      For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  manager  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  but  re- 
tired from  that  position  in  1829.     His  death  occurred 
in  18-12.     Hie  son,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1817,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  in  that  city,  in  1 832, 
as  "  Young  Norval,"  the  same  part  in  which  his  father 
made  his  debut  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  under  the 
management  of  Biggs,  a  provincial  Crummies.     Mr. 
Warren  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession  as  a  comedian. 
In  1841,  he  was  introduced  to  a  New  York  audience 
as  "  Gregory  Grizzle,"  in  "  My  Young  Wife  and  My 
Old  Umbrella."     In  1845  he  visited  England   and 
played  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  London.     His  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  city  was  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum, 
where  he  immediately  became  a  favorite,  eight  or  nine 
years  since.     The   ensuing   season  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  corps  of  Manager  Kimball,  and  has  remained 
at  the  Museum  ever  since,  a  universal  favorite,  and 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  establishment. 
While  Mr.  Warren  has  less  versatility  than  a  few  em- 
inent low  comedians  we  remember,  as,  for  instance, 
Fiun  among  the  past,  and  Burton  among  the  present, 
in  a  certain,  and  by  no  means  limited  range  of  char- 
acter, he  is  unapproachable.     We  first   saw  him  as 
"Master  Solomon,"  in  the   "Stranger."     It  is  not 
much  of  a  part,  per  se,  but  as  he  moulded  and  filled 
it,  it  assumed  a  prominence  and  importance  and  was 
invested  with  a  ludicrous  richness  of  which  we  had 
never  dreamed  it  capable.   Most  admirably,  too,  does 
he  present  the  asinine  gravity  of  Dogberry.     Every 
blunder  of  that  immortal  functionary,  every  trait   of 
his  character  is  admirably  rendered.     Mr.  Warren  is 
noted  for  his  textual  fidelity,  following  the  advice  that 
Hamlet  gives  to  the  players  to  "  speak  no  more  than 
is  set  down  for  them."     He  never  laughs  "to  set  on 
some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too,"  un- 
less the  stage  direction  authorizes  it.     There   is  in- 
deed no  occasion  for  it,  for  his  dry  humor,  his  expres- 
sion, his  "  make  up,"   are  enough   to  set  the   house 
"  on  a  roar  "  whenever  he  appears.     Warren  is  espe- 
cially great  in  eccentric  low  comedy,  particularly  in   those  roles 
which  have  a  dash  of  the  lachrvmosc,  as,  for  instance,   "  Billy 
Lackaday  "  in  "  Sweethearts  and  Wives."     We  have  seen  many 
representations  of   that  unfortunate    young 
"  fondling,"  who  was  "  'ung  up  at  the  sign 
of  the  'og  in  armor,"  but  never  one  whose 
ludicrous  miseries  so  moved  our  risiblcs  a* 
Warren's.     In  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance there  is  "a  whole  Iliad  of  comic  woe." 
The  lugubrious  hero  of  "  Wilful   Murder " 
also  receives  ample  justice  at  his  hands.     It 
is   in   such  characters,   the  eccentrics,  that 
Warren  shines   pre-eminently,  while  every- 
thing he  does,  he  docs  well  and  acceptably. 
His  mere  appearance  on  the  stage  is  always 
welcomed  with   hearty  applause,  and  is  the 
harbinger  of  general  good  humor  among  the 
audience.     One  of  the  principal  annoyances 
to  which  a  stock  actor  is  subject,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  frequently  filling  uncongenial  and  in- 
different parts.     Mr.  Warren  has   his  share 
of  these,  but  his  rich  native  humor  invests 
them  with  a  charm  that  makes  the  worst  of 
them  go  down.     His  stage  individuality  is 
so   provocative  of  mirth,  that  the   toujour* 
perarix  finds  its  exception  in  his  case.     It  is 
always   Warren — you   cannot    mistake   the 
voice  and  the  air — but  we  ask  for  nothing 
better  than  Warren,  and  are  quite  content. 
Matthews  and  Finn  could  change  their  fea- 
tures and  their  voices — Warren  has  not  this 
Protean  faculty.     In  this   respect  he  is  like 
Liston,  but  the  London  public  never  com- 
plained that  Liston  was  always  the  same. 
They  could  not  see  too  much  of  him — neith- 
er can  we  see  too  much  of  Warren.     Abcr- 
nethy's  prescription  for  many  of  the  "  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  was,    "  Go   and   sec 
Grimaldi!"        With    equal  confidence   can 
we    recommend    "  Seeing    Warren,"  as  the 
"  sovcreignst    thing    on    earth  "    for    the 
blues,  for  the  spleen,  for  hypochondria,  or 
any  phase  of  low  spirits,  mental  discourage- 
ment, or  ennui.     Kimball  might  safely  make 
a  standing  offer  of  a  high  premium  for  every 
sour  face  in  his  auditorium  while  Warren  is 
on  the  stage,  without  the  slightest  risk   of 
having  to  write  a  single  order  on  his  treasur- 
er.  Ourself  an  old  play-goer,  and  given  rath- 
er to  internal   merriment  over  what  tickles 
our  fancy,  rarely  indulging  in  that  boisterous 
demonstration  of  hilarity  which  is  but  as  the 
"  crackling  of  thorns   under  the   pot,"   we 
charge  it  upon  William  Warren  that  he  has 
many  a  time  and  oft  caused  us  to  break  forth 
in  noisy  guffaws,  accompanied   by  tears  of 
delight.     Jf  Mr.  Warren  played  at  the  Bos- 
ton  Theatre  ho   would   infallibly  ruin   the 
stockholders.     In  this  wise :    to   laugh   and 
grow  fat  are   cause   and  effect.     In  a  few 
weeks  the  habitue's  of  the  theatre  would  be- 
come so  corpulent  that  the  iron-armed  chairs 
could   not  contain    them,   and   they  would 
abandon  the  house  from  sheer  necessity.  We 
have  spoken  of  Mr.  Warren   in  his   profes- 
sional capacity  ;  let  us  add   that  in  private 
life  he  is   a  gentlemanly,  retiring   man,  of 
more  than  respectable  scholastic  attainments, 
and  held  in  high  regard  by  those  who   are 
honored  by  his  friendship  and  acquaintance. 
We  have  heard  him  spoken  of  by  those  in 
whom  we  place  the  greatest  confidence,  in  a 
manner  of  which  any  man  might  be  justly 


WILLIAM    WARREN,  OF  THE  BOSTON  MUSEUM. 


proud.  Mr.  Kimball's  excellent  judgment  and  liberality  in  cater- 
ing for  the  public,  has  been  manifested  in  nothing  more  strikingly 
than  the  enrollment  of  Mr.  Warren  in  his  dramatic  corps. 
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PRESBVTERIAN  CHURCH,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  drawn  expressly  for 
our  Pictorial,  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  new 
Fort  Street  Presbyterian  church,  in  Detroit,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Henry  Neill,  late  of  Lenox,  Ms.,  is  the  pas- 
tor.    Its  admirable  proportion  and  rich  and  chaste 
ornamentation,   render  it  worthy  of  a  particular  de- 
scription.    It  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Fort  and 
Third  Streets,  and   near  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road  depot.   It  is  built  of  limestone  from  the  quarries 
at  Maiden,  C.  W.,  about  twenty  miles  distant.     It  is 
one  of  three  new  Presbyterian  churches  lately  erected 
in   that  city.     The   great  increase  of  population  in 
Detroit  within  a  few  years,  and  consequently  to  the 
number  of  Presbyterians,  warranted  the  society,  upon 
the  loss  of  their  house  of  worship,  which  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  January  1854,  in  dividing  and  organiz- 
ing three  churches.     The  subject  of  our  engraving  is 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  O.  and  A.  Jordan,  of  De- 
troit, and  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
A.  Jordan.     It  is  built  in  the  early  decorated  style  of 
Gothic  architecture.     The  principal   tower  is  on  the 
northwest  corner,  and  there  is   a  small  tower  on  the 
northeast  corner,  and   a  centre  tower  in  the  front  ga- 
ble.    The  face  work  all  round  is  of  rubble  stone  laid 
in  even   course,  having  all   the   pinnacles,  moulded 
jambs  and  arches,  tracery  and  the   other  trimmings 
throughout  executed  in  cut  6tone.     The  main  tower 
is  carried  up  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  flank- 
ed on  the  comers  with   heavy  projecting  buttresses, 
finishing  against  the  belfry  story  in   an   octagonal 
form,  and  continued  up  above  the  parapet  in  eroeket- 
ed  pinnacles.     The  spire  rises   to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  tower,  octagonal  in 
form  and  enriched  in  the  angles  with  boldly  carved 
crockets.     From  the  pinnacles  on  the  four  comers  of 
the  tower,  spring  flying  buttresses   to  the  comers  of 
the  spire,  pierced  withpointed  openings  and  having 
crocketed  parapets.     The  front  of  the  church  is  richly 
decorated  with  carved  tracery ;  the  hoods  to  the  win- 
dows are  boldly  crocketed,  and  the  gable  surmounted 
with  an  embattled  parapet.   There  are  also  two  niches, 
one  on  each   side  of  the  large  window.     The  front 
door  porch  has  a  projection  of  six  feet,  having  but- 
tresses on  the  corners,  and  finished  with  a  carved  par- 
apet in  the  gable.     The  centre  tower  is  carried  up 
with   octagonal  buttresses  on   the  comers,  finishing 
with  crocketed  pinnacles.   The  small  tower  terminates 
with  a   lantern   two  stories   high,  each   story  being 
pierced  with  eight  openings.     There  are  four  main 
entrance  chambers,  two  in  the  main  tower,  one  in  the 
front  porch,  and  one  in  the  small  tower  ;  opening  into 
a  vestibule,  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  through  which 
the  audience  room  is  reached.     This  chamber  is  ninety  feet  long 
and  sixty  feet  wide,  lighted  on  each  side  by  six  pointed  windows, 
and  a  circular  window  in  the  rear  wall  over 
the  pulpit,  all  filled  with  elegant  tracery  and 
glazed  with  richly  stained  glass.     It  is  cov- 
ered with  an  open   roof,  supported    by   six 
trusses,  spanning  across  the  building  ;  the 
panels  of  ceiling  between  the  trusses,  as  also 
the  trusses  themselves,  are  ornamented  with 
tracery  up  to  the  ridge,  which  is  seventy-two 
feet  above  the  floor.     The  rear  of  the  room 
is    ornamented  with    a    handsome    screen 
against  the  wall,  having  an  overhanging  can- 
opy above  the  pulpit,  richly  carved  and  dec- 
orated.   There  are  no  galleries  except  for  the 
choir,  which  is  over  the   vestibule,  and   in 
which  is  placed  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  organ   in   the  city,    nuilt  by   Mr. 
George   Stevens,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  $4000.      The  audience 
chamber  is  divided  by  three  aisles,  and  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  sixty  pews,  capable  of 
seating  one  thousand  people.     For  evening 
service,  it  is  lighted  by  twelve  massive  chan- 
deliers,  two   supported    from  pendants    in 
each  root   truss,  and  forming  a  very  pleasing 
coup  d'  <r<7.     The  basement   story  is  twelve 
feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  contains  a  lecture 
room  with  seats  for  four  hundred  persons, 
Sabbath  and  infant  school  rooms,  pastor's 
study,  and  two  furnace  and  fuel  rooms.   The 
edifice,  with  all  its  finishings  has  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $70,000. 


BOOKS. 

A  learned  writer  says  of  books  : — They 
arc  masters  who  instruct  us  without  rods  or 
ferules,  without  words  or  anger,  without 
bread  or  money.  If  you  npproach  them, 
they  are  not  asleep  ;  if  you  seek  them,  they 
do  not  hide;  if  you  blunder,  they  do  not 
scold  ;  if  you  are  ignorant,  they  do  not  laugh 
at  you.  Few  things  are  more  entertaining 
than  to  pore  over  a  bookstall.  There  are 
few  here  as  they  have  them  in  Europe,  in  the 
open  street,  where  a  passer  by  may  saunter, 
look  at  the  various  titles,  or  dip  into  a  vol- 
ume. This  is  rather  to  be  lamented  for 
loungers,  ay,  even  for  book  worms,  as  great 
lovers  of  books  are  called.  The  latter  per- 
son often  seeks  wotks  that  arc  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  is  often  treated  with 
novelty  amid  old  musty  rubbish  that  no  one 
could  ever  suppose  contained  anything  new. 
And  then  you  are  smitten  by  the  cheapness, 
or  what  you  think  is  cheapness ;  for  be  it 
known,  that  whenever  you  sec  a  book  you 
like,  and  arc  determined  to  buy,  it  is  always 
cheap.  A  hook  docs  not  come  to  you  as  an 
intruder.  You  seek  it;  and  by  reflecting  as 
you  read,  you  hold  converse  with  a  new  ac- 
quaintance ;  you  compare  each  other's  minds 
without  danger  of  violent  collision.  If  you 
do  not  approve  of  what  ho  says,  you  turn 
from  him  quietly,  without  hard  words  pi  Sl- 
ing. If  you  approve,  you  dwell  upon  the 
expressions  and  read  them  over  again.  Here 
is  at  once  a  double  pleasure.  La  Bruyere 
says :  "  When  a  person  of  feeling  and  discern- 
ment reads  a  book,  and  it  excites  in  him  ele- 
vated thoughts,  he  may  know  the  work  is  good, 
and  he  needs  no  other  mode  of  oroving  it." 
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SPLENDID  DESIGNS. 

We  shall  present  our  readers  in  number  one  of  the  new  volume, 
a  large  two  page  engraving,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Billings, 
representing  the  ever  memorable  Battle  of  New  Orleans  ;  as  that 
numl>cr  of  our  paper  will  be  issued  nearly  on  the  anniversary  of 
this  national  event.  This  will  be  one  of  the  finest  wood  engrav- 
ings ever  executed  in  America.  We  have  also  others  of  the 
same  colossal  size,  under  way  for  the  new  volume.  The  second 
one  of  this  mammoth  and  elegant  series,  will  be  from  the  same 
artistic  pencil,  and  will  represent  the  triumphant  entrance  of  Gen. 
Scott  and  the  American  army  into  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  third 
engraving  of  this  large  series  will  be  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  drawn  especially  for  us  and  minutely  correct,  so  that 
every  dwelling-house  or  public  building,  within  the  scope  of  vision 
can  be  at  once  recognized.  This  picture  will  be  immensely 
valuable  for  preservation.  We  have  resolved  to  render  our 
paper  unequalled  in  the  world,  for  artistic  excellence  and  intrin- 
sic value. 


.  -•••- » 


Niggardly  Farmers. — There  are  a  good  many  agriculturists, 
getting  smaller  every  day,  though,  who  are  afraid  to  invest  money 
in  their  business.  They  are  constantly  robbing  their  soil.  The 
money  they  draw  from  it  they  invest  in  stocks,  loans,  and  other 
ways.  They  should  remember  that  no  bank  is  safer  than  a  land- 
bank,  or  pays  higher  dividends.  If  you  have  spare  cash,  you 
can't  do  better  than  to  invest  it  in  manure  and  trees. 


<  ■»•—  » 


Round  the  World. — George  B.  Weston,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one,  belonging  to  Belchertown  in  this  State,  has  started  on 
a  rather  extensive  tour,  as  he  intends  to  visit  Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  Burmah,  China,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, Valparaiso  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  before  he  comes 
bark  again.     Good  luck  to  him ! 

<  ».»  » 

Diabolical. — One  or  two  attempts  have  been  made  lately  to 
throw  trains  of  cars  off  the  track  by  placing  obstructions  on  the 
rail.  A  man  capable  of  doing  this  deserves  to  have  his  head  se- 
cured to  the  rail  just  before  an  express  train  is  due. 


«  —  ■».  »- 


Appointment. — James  M.  Love  has  been  appointed  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Iowa ;  so  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a 
prophetic  vision  when  he  wrote :  "  Love  rules  the  Court." 

Boston. — Statistics  continue  to  show  that  this  is  the  healthiest 
city  on  the  continent  of  America. 

The  Prizb  Offer. — Keep   this   matter  in  mind. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  A  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  amusing  himself  by  shooting  por- 
poises off  Quincy — first  time  porpoises  died  of  quinsey. 

....  There  has  been  great  activity  in  our  various  navy  yards. 
Nothing  like  being  ready  against  anything  which  may  turn  up. 

....  The  Collins  steamers  now  sail  from  New  York  on  alter- 
nate Saturdays.     They're  the  finest  boats  in  the  world. 

....  Preparations  are  making  to  rebuild  Minot's  Ledge  Light- 
house.    It  will  be  87  feet  high,  and  as  massive  as  the   Eddystone. 

The  allied  army  has  13,000  horse  in  the  Crimea;  but  they 

wont  accomplish  much  this  season.     Winter  is  hard  on  horses. 

....  The  London  Illustrated  News  thinks  this  country  has  been 
bought  up  by  Russian  gold.     What  an  asinine  idea  ! 

Thackeray  says  there  was  nothing  of  George  IV.  but  wig, 

stock,  coat  and  waistcoat — quite  a  tailor's-man,  in  short. 

Meagher,   the    Irish  patriot    and  exile,   has   married   a 

blooming  lady  of  Orange  county,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Supreme  Court  have  decided  that  three  sprees  in  six 

months  does  not  constitute  common  drunkenness. 

The  British  consul  at  Cologne  has  been  found  guilty  of 

enlisting  Prussians  for  England.     Comfort  for  Crampton. 

The  lovers  of  the  "  filthy  weed  "  are   mourning  over  the 

deficiency  of  the  tobacco  crops  this  year.     Oak  leaves  are  plentiful. 

....  Barnum  has  added  to  his  curiosities  the  saw-horse  that 
ran  a  race  with  the  nightmare. 

The  reason  why  people  are  ready  to  offer  advice  is  because 

it's  never  taken.     It  is  perfectly  safe  to  offer  it. 

A  blind  negro  boy  near  Columbus,  Georgia,  can  play  the 

most  difficult  piece  on  the  piano  after  once  hearing  it. 

....  The  cholera  in  the  East  has  destroyed  more  soldiers  than 
Frederick  the  Great  ever  brought  into  the  field  in  his  time. 

....  Homesickness  is  said  to  be  the  predisposing  cause  of  nearly 
all  the  maladies  in  the  Crimea.     No  wonder. 

....  Somebody,  we  don't  know  who,  says  that  a  pretty  woman 
is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

....  A  Frenchman  said  of  Shakspcare,  "  Ven  you  find  any- 
zing  you  no  understan,  it  is  always  somesing  fine." 

....  Furs  are  all  the  fashion  again,  and  cheap,  too — only  two 
thousand  dollars  for  a  set  of  Russian  sables. 

Baron  Dietrich,  of  Vienna,  lately  left  his  grandson,  Prince 

Sulkowski,  nine  millions— enough  to  buy  handsome  mourning. 

....  George  H.  Barrett  recently  retired  from  the  stage.  It  was 
about  time ;  he  had  played  his  parts  well  for  fifty  years. 

A  meeting  is  on  foot  in  New  York  to  establish  an  asylum 

for  inebriates — an  excellent  project. 


ENGLAND  AND  OUR  COUNTRY. 

It  is  now  some  weeks  since  the  London  "  Times,"  the  "  Thun- 
derer," as  it  delights  to  be  called,  endeavored  to  stir  up  bad  blood 
in  England  and  this  country,  by  the  publication  of  a  sort  of  bellig- 
erent manifesto,  apropos  of  the  sending  of  some  British  line-of- 
battlc  ships  to  different  stations  in  this  hemisphere.  The  article, 
to  which  we  alluded  at  the  time,  and  to  which  we  again  refer  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  some  reflections  which  its  calm  consider- 
ation suggests,  had  a  twofold  motive.  It  was  partly  designed  to 
create  a  "  sensation  "  (for  the  "  Times  "  is  eminently  a  "  sensation 
paper  "),  and  partly  put  forth  as  a  sort  of  feeler  of  the  British 
pulse — probably  not  entirely  without  the  secret  connivance  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  whose  pugnacity  is  proverbial.  But  the  "  Thunderer" 
overshot  his  mark ;  the  projector  of  the  shot  was  wounded  by  the 
recoil  of  the  piece.  The  reception  of  that  article  in  England,  and 
the  subsequently  altered  tone  of  the  "  Times,"  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  British  government  cannot  make  war  on  this 
country  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  people.  They 
see,  if  the  ministry  do  not,  that  such  a  war,  fratricidal  in  its  char- 
acter, would  be  fatal  in  its  issue  to  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain. 
And  while  there  maybe  no  lack  of  pretexts  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against  us  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  she  certainly  has  no  good 
cause  for  plunging  the  two  nations  in  war. 

If  diplomatists  and  statesmen  do  not  complicate  and  aggravate 
our  international  relations,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  most  friendly 
intercourse  and  the  most  friendly  feeling  should  not  subsist  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Our  business  connection  is  intimate — 
our  commerce  is  reciprocal — in  the  higher  exchanges  of  literature 
and  science  we  are  enjoying  mutual  benefits.  Wo  Americans  are 
proud  of  our  English  origin  ;  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge  that 
the  germ  of  the  priceless  independence  we  enjoy  was  planted  on 
our  shores  by  English  colonists,  who  derived  ilicir  views  of  repub- 
lican independence  and  equality  from  English  charters  and  the 
British  constitution.  We  are  proud  to  F[>  ok  the  language  of 
Shakspeare,  and  to  claim  our  part  in  the  heritage  of  glory  be- 
queathed to  the  race  by  such  men  as  Hampden  and  Milton. 

The  London  "  Times  "  complains  of  a  warn  of  sympathy  on  our 
part,  but  it  brings  no  proof  to  sustain  the  charge.  We  have  criti- 
cised the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  East — so  has  the  London 
"  Times  " — so  have  the  British  presses  and  the  British  people  gen- 
erally. Our  sympathy,  it  is  true,  did  not  extend  to  the  violation 
of  the  neutrality  laws  by  the  enlistment  of  troops  for  the  English 
service  on  our  territory,  as  undertaken  by  British  agents,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  British  minister  at  Washington — for  that  would  have 
been  Jillibustering ;  and  it  is  this  very  charge  of  countenancing  filli- 
bustering  that  the  London  "  Times  "  so  falsely  brings  against  us. 

The  London  "  Times,"  among  other  things,  professed  to  antici- 
pate (we  will  not  insult  it  by  saying  to  fear)  an  invasion  of  Ire- 
land from  our  shores.  If  there  were  any  sincerity  in  this  absurd 
anticipation,  we  and  every  honest  American  journal  can  assure 
the  "  Times,"  that  its  apprehensions  are  groundless.  England 
has  nothing  of  the  sort  to  guard  against,  so  long  as  she  is  at  peace 
with  this  country.  Deeply  as  we  sympathize  with  Ireland's  wrongs 
— at  her  heavy  burthens — at  the  persecution  of  her  religion  at  the 
hands  of  England — we  shall  not  countenance  anything  like  an 
invasion  of  English  territory,  while  we  are  at  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  Of  course,  in  the  event  of  a  war  (which  we  believe  im- 
possible), the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  that,  too,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  would  be  one  of  the  very  first  retaliatory  movements. 

We  regard  with  indignation  the  whisper  of  a  war  with  England. 
We  read  with  indignation  any  inflammatory  article,  on  whichever 
side  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  written.  We  arc  tired  of  boasts  about 
"  whipping  "  and  "  flogging ;"  they  are  unworthy  of  brave  nations, 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Still,  since  the  question 
has  been  boldly  broached,  we  are  compelled  to  say  seriously,  that 
a  war  between  the  two  countries  would  be  the  most  direful  calam- 
ity for  England  that  ever  befell  her.  We  have  twice  met  her  in 
arms,  and  successfully  coped  with  all  her  might;  the  first  time,  a 
handful  of  struggling  colonists,  the  second  time,  an  infant  republic. 
Our  consummate  empire  now  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific ;  we  are  twenty-five  millions  strong,  we  have  more  ports  than 
she  has  ships  ;  we  have  exhaustless  granaries,  exhaustlcss  gold 
mines,  exhaustless  supplies  of  raw  material,  and  unrivalled  skill 
in  manufactures,  while  our  mercantile  marine  could  at  any  mo- 
ment furnish  a  navy  that  would  sweep  the  ocean.  Severely  as  a 
war  would  be  felt  by  individuals,  it  would  not  fall  heavily  upon 
our  nation  at  large. 

But  with  all  these  resources,  our  policy  and  our  wish  is  peace — 
peace  with  England,  peace  with  the  world.  We  have  no  need  of 
fighting  for  fame  ;  our  military  glory  is  unchallenged.  We  have 
not  "  drawn  the  sword  without  cause,  nor  sheathed  it  with  dis- 
honor." In  the  words  of  Jackson,  "  We  ask  for  nothing  that  is 
not  clearly  right,  but  will  submit  to  nothing  wrong."  If  Kngland 
should  blindly  rush  into  a  war  with  us,  she  would  find  that  her 
reliance  on  our  political  differences,  of  which  some  of  her  journals 
have  spoken,  is  utterly  groundless.  As  peace  gives  rise  with  us 
to  political  divergencies,  so  war  unites  us  as  one  man.  When  a 
single  hostile  gun  is  fired,  we  know  "no  north,  no  south,  no  east, 
no  west ;"  no  watchword  but  "  our  country,"  no  battle-cry  but 
"  death  to  the  invader." 


Valentine  and  Orson. — This  popular  old  nursery  tale  has 
been  done  into  a  drama  by  an  eminent  hand — Mr.  Cowell  of  the 
Boston  Theatre, — and  the  Museum  people  are  doing  it  nightly, 
with  new  scenery  and  gorgeous  costumes,  to  the  delight  of  both 
young  and  old. 


For  sending  dt  Mail. — Ballou's  Pictorial  may  always  be 
had  at  the  counter  of  our  publishing  office,  neatly  and  securely 
wrapped  up,  to  send  to  a  distance,  at  six  cents  each. 


A    FAMILY    PAPER. 

The  influence  exerted  by  a  good  family  paper  in  a  home  circle 
is  almost  incalculable.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  parent  is  to 
make  home  happy  :  to  combine,  if  possible,  amusement  with  in- 
struction, and  there  is  no  surer  way  of  doing  this  than  by  supply- 
ing the  fireside  with  a  good  family  paper.  In  such  a  paper  there 
should  be  food  for  every  mind,  in  each  stage  of  development. 
Politics  and  polemics,  every  jarring  topic  should  be  rigidly  exclu- 
ded from  its  columns.  It  should  be  national,  not  sectional,  and 
cosmopolitan  in  spirit.  It  should  reflect,  as  far  as  space  will  allow, 
the  busy  movement  of  the  great  world,  with  glimpses  of  its 
poetry,  as  well  as  its  reality.  Tho  day  has  gone  by  when  a  rigid 
severity  debarred  the  young  from  those  enjoyments  which  a  true 
culture  of  the  imagination  supplies.  The  interesting  tale,  the  ab- 
sorbing romance,  are  now  found  to  exert  happy  influences,  when 
mingled  with  the  discussion  of  graver  themes.  Such  a  paper,  va- 
rious in  its  contents,  with  illustrations  of  the  scenery  and  visible 
objects  of  which  it  treats,  is  a  welcome  and  reliable  addition,  wo 
will  not  say  to  home  luxuries,  but  to  home  comforts.  It  suggests 
topics  of  conversation  ;  it  provokes  in  the  young  an  inquiring 
spirit,  it  adds  insensibly  to  their  stores  of  information,  without 
coming  in  the  severe  guise  of  a  teacher.  It  satisfies — if  its  scope 
be  broad  and  liberal  enough — the  yearnings  for  travel  which  many 
entertain  who  can  never  have  those  longings  gratified.  In  a  word, 
such  a  family  paper  proves  a  family  friend  ;  and  the  failure  to  re- 
ceive their  accustomed  weekly  sheet  would  be  regarded  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  this  country  as  a  positive  calamity. 


Constructive  Insults. — A  word  often  passes  for  a  blow  in 
polite  society,  when  the  intention  is  to  bring  on  a  deadly  encoun- 
ter. "  Consider  yourself  horse-whipped,"  says  a  Bobadil  who  is 
fishing  for  a  challenge.  An  irritable  gentleman,  at  table,  one 
time,  exclaimed  to  a  quieter  antagonist,  '*  consider  yourself  struck, 
sir."     "  Consider  yourself  killed,"  was  the  rejoinder. 


4     ^»  —     » 


Whaling  near  Home. — Not  long  since,  a  whale— a  fin-back — 
made  his  appearance  off  Provincetown,  and  an  adventurous  party 
set  out  to  capture  him.  He  snapped  the  harpoon  line,  however, 
and  escaped,  with  the  souvenir  sticking  in  his  back. 


Particular  Notice. — Our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  urging 
upon  them  the  importance  of  renewing  their  subscriptions  at  once, 
thus  enabling  us  to  know  how  large  an  edition  to  print  for  the 
new  year. 

*     •  •».     » 

Mammoth  Safe. — This  item  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  pa- 
pers. We  are  glad  the  mammoth  is  safe,  and  hope  Barnum  will 
have  him  on  exhibition.     We  thonght  the  species  was  extinct. 


Q^"  Two  more  numbers  close  the  present  volume. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Eastburn.  Mr.  George  W.  Booth  to  Mine 
Mary  B.  Pierce;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  E.  Ererett  Fuller,  of  Taunton,  to  Miss 
Louisa  T.  Perkins  of  Kaynham;  Mr.  Harrison  B.  Perkins,  of  Kaynham,  to 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Bartlett,  of  Briilgewarer ;  by  Uev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Elijah  H.  Ry- 
der to  Miss  Ann  M.  Burdakin ;  by  Key.  Dr.  Gannett,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  A.  Lin- 
ree  to  Miss  Sarah  P  Torrey ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Sir.  James  F.  Gay  to  Miss 
Sarah  Augusta  Shepard,  of  Albany;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Alexander  Cor- 
bett  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Hall. — At  Charlestown,  by  Hev.  Mr.  Lambert,  U.  S.  N., 
Albert  B.  Bowers  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Virginia  Slamm.—  At  Chelsea, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  Malcolm  Chandler,  of  Brighton,  to  Miss  Ellen  L. 
Oilman. — At  Jamaica  Plain,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  A  P.  Karl  to  Miss  Su- 
san Davie. — At  Stoneham,  by  Kev.  Mr  Smithett,  of  Boston,  Mr.  James  Grun- 
dy to  Miss  Sarah  Gaskin.  of  Milton. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dadmun,  Mr 
Asa  S.  Libby  to  Miss  Sarah  Martin. — At  Braintree,  by  Rev.  Dr  Storrs,  Mr. 
Ebenezer  ltoby  to  Miss  Augusta  A.  Niles. — At  Leominster,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bron- 
son,  Mr.  Horace  E.  Wheeler  to  Miss  Maria  A.  Tolman. — At  Hardwick.  by  Rev. 
Mr  Tupper,  Mr.  Harmon  C.  Spooner  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Browning. — At  Sippl- 
can,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Vose,  Mr  Alonzo  M.  Jenney.  of  Marion,  to  Miss  Mary  Hitler, 
of  Rochester.— At  New  York,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  William  S.  Gerrish,  of 
Portland.  Me.,  to  Miss  Hannah  C.  Bailey. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  George  J.  Dexter,  57 ;  Mr.  Cyrus  Alger,  Jr.,  33;  Miss  8n- 
san  M.  Colby,  20;  Mr.  Charles  C.  Brown,  21;  Mrs.  Zebiah  R.,  wife  of  Mr.  W. 
F.Tyler  51 —At  Charlestown.  Kev.  Thaddeus  Fiske,  D.  D.,  93;  Mrs.  Sarah 
E.  C.  Kanney,  32;  Mr.  Kdwin  Bradley.  50;  Mr.  John  Wesson,  54.— At  Kox- 
bury,  Mr  Charles  W.  Taber.  25. — At  Cambridgeport.  Mr  Horace  W.  Herbert, 
50  —At  Cambridge.  Miss  Cordelia  C  Tufts,  17.— At  Milton  Railway,  Mm. 
Harriet  A.,  wife  of  Rev  Edwin  Leonard,  22.— At  South  Danvcrs.  Mr.  Roland 
Wade.  74;  Miss  Mary  Ingersoll  Proctor.  30. — At  Ipswich,  Widow  Mary  Bum- 
ham,  88  —At  Somerville,  Mis.  Mary  P.  Morton,  53.— At  Sutton,  Mr.  Peter 
Stockwell.  71.— At  Lowell.  Mr.  Alfred  Edwin  Hinds,  24— At  Rowley,  Widow 
Mary  Smith.  86.— At  Newburyport,  Mr.  John  Torry,  26;  Widow  T.  Daven- 
port, 77. — At  Fitcbburg.  Mrs.  Ellen  Jaquith  25;  Miss  Joanna  Bennett,  27. — 
At  llelchertown,  Mr.  Mark  Doolittle.  74. — At  Framinghara,  Mr.  Henrv  Morse, 
24.— At  Dana,  Mr.  Azuba  W.  Glenson,20:  Mr  Enoch  Barrows,  80.— At  Mill- 
bury,  Mr.  Palma  Richardson.  63. —  At  Worcester,  Mr.  David  Fay,  57;  Mr. 
Walter  L  Pike,  19— At  Winchcndon,  Mr  Beth  Tucker,  98— At  Fairhaven, 
Widow  Judith  Russell.  90  — At  Holmes's  Hole,  Capt.  George  Hobbs,  of  East- 
port,  Me..  30.— At  Nantucket,  Mrs.  Mary  Ross,  78. — At  West  Killingly.  Conn., 
Ilea  Daniel  Fitch,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  94  — At  Castine,  Capt.  Leonard 
S.  Whiting,  42— At  Camden,  Me  ,  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  the  late  William  Park- 
man,  Esq.,  84.— At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  Mrs.  Ann  Rogers  Allston,  74. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
FALL  OF  THE  LEAF. 

BY     S.IIUHIJ     K.      I!  UIOO. 

The  closing  bourn  of  Autumn's  golden  reign, 
Tbe  fading  (lowers,  and  withered,  falling  leaves, 

But  mirror  forth  of  our  own  lives  the  wane, 
Kor  we  are  gathered  as  the  ri|>ened  sheaves. 

Departed  is  the  green  and  odorous  bloom — 
So  lately  clothed  the  valley  and  hillside; 

The  pillii  grass  bu'.  sddcth  to  the  gloom 
Which  naked  branches  herald  far  and  wide. 

And  so  my  heart  will  don  its  weeds  and  weep, 
As  sadly  fides  the  pale,  descending  year; 

However  silently  its  counsel  keep, 
Yet  o'er  the  lesson  can  but  drop  a  tear! 


[Translated  for  B  illou's  Pictorial  from  the  Illndostanee.] 

WHO    KILLED   HASSAN.' 

A  STOBY  OF  THE  EAST. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  there  lived  in  Bagdad  a  young 
man  of  fortune  named  Hassan.  lie  had  no  distinct  occupation  ; 
but  his  noble  birth,  his  boundless  wealth,  and,  above  all,  his  supe- 
rior abilities,  developed  as  they  were  by  an  excellent  education, 
caused  his  name  to  be  respected  and  his  influence  to  be  felt  among 
all  classes.  Young  Hassan  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  his  va- 
ried powers;  on  the  contrary,  his  greatest  fault  was  an  overween- 
ing pride,  which  too  often  led  him  on  to  overstep  the  boundaries 
of  prnden  -e  and  even  of  decorum. 

The  caliph  had  a  young  son  for  whom  he  wished  to  obtain  a 
suitable  instructor.  It  was  his  only  child,  and  was  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne.  Numerous  applications  had  been  made  for  the 
honorable  position  of  his  teacher;  but  the  caliph  was  a  man  of  no 
common  discernment,  and  one  whose  own  learning  was  well  cal- 
culated to  detect  the  shallow  and  superficial  claims  of  most  of  the 
competitors  for  this  distinction.  At  length,  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  definite  end,  he  issued  an  ishtihar,  or  proclamation,  by  which  lie 
invited  all  the  learned  men  in  (h*>  world  to  present  themselves  at 
court  on  a  ceituin  day,  prepared  to  give  any  evidence  of  their 
learning  that  he  should  sec  fit  to  require  of  them. 

On  the  day  appointed,  nearly  a  hundred  were  assembled  at  the 
palace.  Though  not  yet  past  his  twenty-fourth  year,  Hassan  did 
not  hesitate  to  appear  on  this  occasion  in  the  throng  of  gray-head- 
ed men,  who  had  hastened  from  Egypt  and  India,  from  Greece 
and  Spain.  But  in  Bagdad  itself,  near  the  house  of  Hassan,  lived 
a  devout  worshipper  of  Allah,  named  Tainabi.  So  celebrated  was 
the  learning  of  this  holy  man  that  multitudes  flocked  daily  to  hear 
the  words  of  wisdom  that  fell  from  his  lips.  This  moollah  was  a 
benevolent  old  man  of  threescore  years.  He  was  tall  and  power- 
fully built,  and,  notwithstanding  his  age,  was  possessed  of  uncom- 
mon bodily  strength.  Hassan  alone  held  this  venerable  man  in 
contempt.  Being  unacquainted  with  him,  and  being  personally 
quite  ignorant  of  hij  learning,  Hassan  was  prompted  by  jealousy 
to  treat  the  popular  reports  of  his  wisdom  with  distrust  and  ridi- 
cule. 

When  the  examinations  at  the  royal  palace  were  concluded,  the 
muntuli,  or  herald,  announced  to  the  competitors  that  "a thousand 
golden  ashrali  would  be  distributed  among  their  honors,  after 
which  they  would  no  longer  be  detained  at  court ;  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful  had  appointed  as  tutor  to  his  royal  son  the 
most  worshipful  moollah,  Tainabi."  On  hearing  this  announce- 
ment, says  the  Arabian  chronicler,  the  haughty  heart  of  Hassan 
was  stung  by  the  scorpions  of  rage  and  envy. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  Tainabi  determined,  one  day,  to  visit 
for  a  few  hours  the  house  of  his  brother  Abdulkhan,  a  wealthy 
banker  of  Bagdad,  who  lived,  however,  several  miles  from  the  city, 
in  an  elegant  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Surrounding 
the  abode  of  Abdulkhan,  was  a  garden,  where,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet  Firdusi,  "  the  rose  always  bloomed ;  where  the  borders 
were  filled  with  tulips  and  hyacinths.  The  air  there  was  ever 
sweet;  the  avenues  richly  adorned.  The  trees  were  always  green, 
and  nightingales  warbled  without  ceasing  among  their  branches  ; 
while  antelopes  sported  on  the  velvety  knolls." 

It  was  evening,  and  the  setting  sun  strewed  the  darkening  earth 
with  pearls  and  rubies  as  Tainabi  entered  this  garden.  He  was 
advancing  towards  the  house,  when  he  heard  the  following  words 
proceeding,  apparently,  from  a  jessamine  bower  near  his  left  hand: 
"  By  the  vaulted  arches  which  guard  thine  eyes,  O,  Saleem !  and 
by  thy  delicate  form  ;  by  the  shining  majesty  of  thy  face,  and  by 
the  gloomy  darkness  of  thy  hair  ;  by  thy  languid  eyes  which  ravish 
the  sun,  and  by  thy  raven  ringlets  ;  by  the  roses  and  lilies  which 
bloom  on  thy  check  ;  by  the  live  carnation  of  thy  smiling  lips,  and 
by  thy  teeth  of  dazzling  pearl ;  by  the  scent  of  thy  fragrant  tress- 
es, and  by  the  streams  of  wine  and  honey  that  flow  from  thy 
speaking  lips  ;  by  thy  neck,  like  that  of  a  roebuck  ;  by  thy  stature, 
like  that  of  a  cypress  ;  by  thy  bosom,  swelling  and  rounded  like  a 
pomegranate ;  by  the  gentleness  of  thy  manners,  the  truth  of  thy 
wo-Js,  and  the  nobility  of  thy  birth ;  by  all  the  beauties  and  all 
the  graces  with  which  thou  art  crowned,  I  swear  that  the  perfume 
of  musk  is  less  pleating  to  me  than  that  of  thy  tresses  ;  that  to  me 
the  breath  of  zephyrs  is  less  fragrant  than  thine  ;  that  the  sun  in 
his  noon  is  less  brilliant  than  thy  cheuk, — the  moon  less  beautiful 
than  thy  fair  brow  I" 

It  was  Hassan  talking  to  Saleem,  the  daughter  of  Abdulkhan, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  Arabian  sonneteer  could 
have  exaggerated  the  charms  of  this  beautiful  maiden.  The  mool- 
lah only  smiled,  and  passed  on  in  silence.     He  had  not  been  long 


in  tlie  house,  when  Hassan  himself  ciitcrW  to  lake  leave  of  Abdul- 
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khan,  as  he  was  about  to  return  to  Bagdad.  On  beholding  Tain- 
abi, he  scowled  darkly,  and  without  deigning  to  bestow  another 
look  upon  him,  he  strode  fiercely  out  of  the  house 

"  BismilUh  !"  thought  he  ;  "  the  old  shallow  pate  has  come  to 
meddle  here,  too.  But,  by  the  prophet's  silver  beard,  he  shall  rue 
his  insolence  !" 

He  walked  rapidly  along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  until  he 
reached  a  point  where  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river  to  the  cast  caused 
it  to  leave  the  road,  which  continued  in  a  southerly  direction  to- 
wards the  city.  Here  Hassan  stopped,  and  leisurely  concealed 
himself  in  a  thick  clump  of  bushes  which  partly  overhung  the  water. 
The  meaning  of  this  singular  proceeding  did  not  become  apparent 
for  several  hours. 

Not  long  before  midnight,  the  rapid  pacing  of  a  Turkish  sad- 
dle-horse announced  the  approach  of  a  traveller  of  rank.  Has- 
san well  knew  the  tramp  of  that  steed.  It  was  a  royal  favorite  in 
the  stables  of  the  caliph.  He  had  known,  moreover,  that  the 
duties  of  Tainabi  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  with  his  brother 
till  morning;  he,  therefore,  felt  that  the  object  of  his  hatred  was 
now  to  be  within  his  power.  Accordingly,  when  the  stranger  was 
near  •  liuugh,  our  valiant  hero,  springing  forward  in  the  manner  of 
modern  foot-pads,  commanded  the  rider  lo  halt.  It  was  too  dark 
to  discern  features;  but  even  the  faint  starlight  was  reflected  back 
by  the  brilliant  polish  of  the  sabre  which  Hassan  had  drawn.  But  in 
a  twinkling  the  horseman  dismounted,  and  seizing  with  one  hand 
the  neck,  and  with  the  other  a  foot  of  Hassan,  quickly  forced  back 
the  latter  until  it  reached  the  shoulder.  Before  he  could  collect  his 
bewildered  thoughts,  Hassan  found  himself  lying  on  his  face,  tied 
fast,  while  his  wrists  were  confined  with  handcuffs  behind  his  back. 
The  horse  galloped  away,  and  all  was  once  more  silent.  Hassan 
sagely  concluded  that  he  had  encountered  either  Iblis  himself,  or 
one  of  his  most  malicious  goblins.  Believing,  moreover,  that 
what  will  happen  must  happen,  he  calmly  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate. 

The  next  evening,  Tainabi  sat  before  his  door  with  a  learned 
scholar  who  had  arrived  from  Alexandria.  They  had  prolonged 
their  discourse  until  long  after  night  silenced  the  noise  of  the  city, 
when  suddenly  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  deep  groan 
from  one  of  the  inner  chambers  of  the  building. 

"  Diil  I  not  say  so?"  eagerly  cried  the  Egyptian.  "  Did  I  not 
foretell  thee  that  evil  was  brooding  from  the  malignant  frown  of 
Scorpio  when  I  passed  the  eastern  bend  of  the  Tigris,  only  a  thou- 
sand paces  above  the  city  gate  V 

"  lllahi  I"  murmured  his  pious  companion  ;  "  that  was  the  very 
spot  where  I  chastised  the  child  of  Shaitan." 

"So?  It  was  just  there  ray  good  s;ced  shied  from  the  river, 
and  nearly  sent  me  into  the  opposite  marsh." 

The  groan  was  not  repeated,  and  they  soon  after  retired  for  the 
night  lo  another  part  of  the  building. 

When  morning  came,  intelligence  was  brought  to  Tainabi  that 
the  corpse  of  Hassan  had  been  found  in  one  of  his  apartments.  He 
hastened  to  the  spot,  well  remembering  the  groan  he  had  heard  in 
the  night.  Among  the  crowd  collected  there,  was  a  constable ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  moollah  made  his  appearance  than  he  was 
accosted  by  this  functionary,  and  politely  requested  to  follow  him. 
Resistance  would  have  been  useless,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  Tain- 
abi, the  pious,  the  learned,  the  honored  teacher  of  royalty  itself, 
stood  before  the  vizier,  on  a  charge  of  murdering  one  of  the  high 
omrahs  of  the  empire.  Justice,  in  those  days,  was  innocent  of  the 
charge  of  slowness,  and  before  sunset  the  poor  moollah  was  sen- 
tenced to  lore  his  head. 

As  Tainabi,  in  charge  of  two  officers,  passed  Hassan's  mansion 
on  his  way  to  prison,  a  third  constable  came  out  of  the  house, 
dragging  behind  him  a  slave,  who  begged  piteously  for  mercy.  But 
his  cries  were  disregarded,  and  he  was  hurried  before  the  cadi.  Find- 
ing he  could  not  escape  conviction,  he  offered  to  make  an  impor- 
tant confession  ;  and  on  condition  of  a  promise  of  pardon,  he 
said : 

"  Your  servant  was  a  slave  of  the  noble  Hassan.  Yesterday 
morning  I  went  to  buy  fish  of  old  Mihverigah,  who  lives  north  of 
the  city,  on  the  Dokhara  road.  Before  I  reached  her  hut,  I  found 
my  noble  master  lying  by  the  roadside,  tied  hand  and  foot.  I 
quickly  cut  the  cords  whi.-h  bound  him,  and  raised  him  up;  but 
he  tottered  about  and  laughed  very  loud,  and  then  fell  down  again. 
Then  I  hastened  for  a  mule  and  a  physician.  At  length  we  got 
my  noble  lord  to  his  own  house,  where  he  again  laughed  long  and 
very  loud,  and  patted  my  shoulders  and  calhd  mc  an  angel  and 
sweet  Saleem.  Presently  my  master  turned  round  and  said,  '  Bih- 
yad,  swear  to  obey  me  for  twenty  hours  in  all  that  I  command, 
and  you  shall  have  ten  thousand  dinars,  and  shall  live  in  free- 
dom in  Ispahan.'  'My  lord,'  I  said,  'when  did  I  ever  wil- 
lingly disobey  your  will?'  'Silence,  slave!  Swear,'  was  his 
only  answer.  1  trembled  greatly,  but  took  the  oath,  after  which 
he  ordered  me  to  get  ready  a  sharp  scimetar.  In  the  night  he 
commanded  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  house  of  the  holy  moollah, 
and  to  bring  the  deadly  weapon  with  me.  As  we  approached 
the  house,  he  said,  '  We  will  enter  the  chamber  in  which  this  wise 
man  teaches  the  labblc,  that  is  always  open.  The  moment  I  give 
the  word,  strike  me  dead !  Leave  my  body  and  flee.  In  my 
treasure-chest  you  will  find  the  gold  I  promised.  To-morrow, 
when  my  corpse  is  found  in  the  house  of  this  holy  man,  the  people 
will  think  him  a  hypocrite,  and  the  caliph  will  believe  that  his  son 
is  taught  by  a  murderer,'  and  then  he  laughed  again.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  prayed  him  to  recall  his  command.  He  threatened  to 
kill  me  if  I  was  not  silent." 

The  chronicler  tells  us  that  the  moollah  was  instantly  acquitted 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him  ;  while  the  slave,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  candor,  was  only  condemned  to  be  bastinadoed  daily 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  in  those  days,  he  mournfully  re- 
marks, olemency  had  not  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


SPLENDID  PRIZE  OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  to  increase  the  present  unequalled  edition  of  ;'  Ballou's  Pic- 
torial Drawing-Room  Compankm  "  to  the  number  of 

15  0,000 

copies  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  send  abroad  through  the  Onion 
the  follow  i  in;  inducement  to  post-masters  and  oilier  •nergottc  ami  industrious 
persons,  mate  or  JhnmU,  to  obtain  and  send  to  us  clubs  for  our  illu  t rated 
jouri.-nl.     For  this  purpose 

TWELVE  ELEGANT  AND  RICH  PRIZES 

are  offered,  nnd  jvill  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein-a  purpose  which 
shall  he  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor,  who  pledges  hlmstlf  tj  Its 
impartial  mid-honest  txecution.     The  intrinsic  value  of  the  prizes  is  over 

ONE  THOUSAND    DOLLARS! 

so  arranged  as  to  be  divided  tmong  the  individuals  who  shall  forward  to  us 
the  twelve  largest  club)  of  subscribers  for  the  •'  Pictorial,"  between  theflrttof 
December,  1855.  and  the  lit  of  February,  1856.  being  a  period  of  about  siziu 
days.  When  it  is  remembered  that  tbe  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the 
most  attractive,  but  pjcitively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

it  will  be  rcilized  h^w  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Callous  pictorial  Draiuiiirj-Uoom  Companion 

is  now  in  its  ninth  volume,  volume  tenth  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1856.  It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  Its  class  in  America  and  the  pioneer 
of  illustrated  papers  on  this  side  tbe  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  the 
finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  coutaiuing  sixteen  super  royal  pages  in  each 
number,  with  an  avenge  of  twenty  Hlustealions  weekly!  These  engravings 
are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  interest, 
including  rural  ycenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  ad 
over  this  country  and  Euroie,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processinjs.  celebrations  natural  history,  battles , 
fortification?,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  lormiDg  an  elegant 

ILLTJSrEATED  RECORD  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  biles,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  advertisements  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  vi-itor  to  tbe  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 
for  binding,  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

We  shall  commence  tbe  new  volumeof  the  "  Pictorial,"  as  above,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  novellette  we  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  the  first  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
it .'  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  dissection  of  tbe 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.     It  is  entitled : 

THE   CONTRABANDIST: 


THE    SECRET   OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

We  shall  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confl- 
deutly  expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interested  in  its  weekly  perusal. 
We  are  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  jet  Issued. 

THE  FRIZES! 

To  the  person  who  Fends  us  the  first  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  first  class  Piano  Forte,  rosewood  ruse,  of  the  best  Boston 
workmanship,  warranted  in  all  respects.     Value 9300 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  second  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior English  LEvtR  Gold  Watch,  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  seals  and 
key,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  respects.     Value  200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  third  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra* 
ry  of  Obi  IK  nuked  Bound  Volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books,  em- 
bracing biographies,  In.- tones,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.     Value   .      100 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perb Enul:sii  Double  Barreled  Gin.  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powder  pouch,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.     Value 100 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  Jifth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy's Gold  Watch,  new.  elegantly  set  iu  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
bacs,  best  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.     Value 80 

To  tbe  person  who  sends  us  Hut  sixth  largest  club,  we  will  \  resent  a  supe- 
rior K.MiUbH  silver  Lever  Watch,  new, and  warranted  in  all  respects 
a  peril c i  instrument  and  timekeeper-     Value 00 

To  the  person  who  .sends  us  the  sevtnth  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Rifle,  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  tbe  best  make, 
with  powder  liask  and  fixtures— a  superb  weapon.     Value 66 

To  tne  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  ciub,  we  will  present  a  fine 
Riding  Saddle  and  Bridle,  made  to  our  own  order,  of  the  best  English 
stock,  by  \\  illitm  Holmes.  21  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  with  curb  and 
snaffle  bits,  and  all  the  fixtures  pertect.     Value 50 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  present* 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 
thirt)  Gold  Dollars.     Value 86 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  Kntk  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
i.isit  Silvhr  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  a  jouug  lad  or  miss  attending  school.     Value 26 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  elevt nth  larget-tclub,  we  will  piesent 
a  tine  heavy  Gold  Seal  King,  elaborately  wrought  and  with  the  initials 
of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.     Value.  .  .  20 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
five  large  and  tie.utiful  Steel  Engravings,  each  one  exhibiting  some 
interesting  scene,  framed  in  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.     Value .        18 

Every  prize  offered  is  new.  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  <*een  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  office. 


TERMS:- INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, $3  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "     10  00 

10  tl       *l     20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
,v  v nti i  nth  copj  gratis.     All  who  exert  theuirclves  are  sure  of  remuneration. 

Au\  person  sending  an  fifty  subscribers  shall  receive  the  eight  volumeB  com- 
pute of  our  M  Pictorial, v  elegantly  and  uniformly  bound  iu  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title-pages  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  fine  illustra- 
tions, the  price  of  whirl,  is  sixteen  dollars. 

It  is  very  important  that  tbe  names, accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fast  U  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  au  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
Bubecribert  have  been  obtained,  the  person  who  has  procured  the  club  can  for- 
ward them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  sac  can  then  add  to  tbe  club  any  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  account 
of  (he  pert-on  sending  until  February  1 

It  is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town;  we  will  send 
the  pipers  to  any  neighboring  post-office,  but  all  tbe  subscriptions  muvt  come 
through  the  mine  ngent  in  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit. — This  prize 
offer  cannot  tie  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper.  The  clubs 
niust  lie  bona  fief e.  nnd  taeh  nam*  sent  with  tfu  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  imil-putable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  purtie-,  will  be  given. 

M    M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprittor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Maes. 


tt^"  In  writing  letters,  please  be  cartful  f>  write  names  of  post-office  and 
Stats  plainly  as  possible.     Also,  write  individual  names  distinct l> 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  Memphis  Bulletin  notiecs  the  receipt  at  that  place  of  1000 
sacks  of  wheat  from  Arkansas— one  of  the  first  shipment 

made  from  that  State. The  Utica   Telegraph  says:     "Mrs. 

Vache,  of  Poughkecpsie,  who  was  killed  on  the  Central  Railroad, 
was  robbed  of  a  purse,    containing   840,  after  death  !     The  purse 

was  in   her  liosoin,  second  by  a  cord  around  her  neck. Mr 

Hedge,  U.  S.  Consul  at   Marseilles,  has   bun  removed,  and  Col. 

G.  W.  Morgan,  of  Ohio,  appointed  in  his  place. Dr.  K.  J*. 

Fearing,  of  Nantucket,  has  taken  from  the  stomach,  abdomen  and 
left  Bide  of  a  patient  named  Jane  dames,  sixty  two  needles,  and  it 
is  probable  that  quite  a  number  remain  to  be  removed.  They 
were  swallowed  about  twelve  years   ago,  when   the  patient  was 

deranged. The  Washington  Union  publishes  the  President's 

decision  relative  to  Gen.  Scott  s  back  pay.  It  awards  him  but 
£10,405. — »-  Old  age  begins  when  the  Ftrengtb  of  the  day  is  only 
sufficient  for  the  day's  average  requirements,  and  when  unusual 
exertion  causes  painful  fatigue.     Jn  manhood  there  is  a  reserve  of 

strength ;  in  old  age  we  use  all  we   have. A  gentleman   in 

P  ince  Edward  county,  Va.,  tearing  down  a  room  in  his  house, 
from  the  bad  smell  of  the  rats  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
it,  found   from  two  to  three  thousand   rats  under  the  eaves  and 

ler-boarding.      Most   of    them   were   slaughtered. The 

Belfast  Age  speaks  highly  of  the  new  custom  house  now  in  pro- 
lion   in  that  town.     The  roof,  which   is  of  iron,  will 

rooii  be  put  on   Rice  forms  the  food  of  three  fourths  of  the 

human  race.  It  is  cultivated  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
hut  chiefly  in  America  and  Asia,  and,  by  statistical  reckoning,  be- 
nd seven  hundred  millions  of  human  bemgs  feed  only 
on  this  innocent  grain. Le  Grua,  the  handsomest  and  young- 
est prima  donna  on  the  stage,  has  taken  Rio  Janeiro  by  storm. 
The  emperor  of  Brazil  has  presented  her   with  a  pair  of  diamond 

earrings,   worth   25,000    francs — $5000. The   French    have 

been  charmed  with  the  sententious  bravery  of  the  despatch  which 

Gen.  McMahon  sent  to  Marshal  Pelinier,  when  he  entered  the 

Malakoff.    It  consisted  of  just  eight  words — ./<•  sm'.t  <l<ins  Malakoff, 

ra!     [I  am   in   the  Malakoff,   and   I  will  remain  in 

it.]  The  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  dealing  in  corn,  flour, 

wheat,  oats,  salt,  rice,  coffee,  etc.,  have  resolved  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Corn  Exchange,  at  which  those  articles  are  to  be  sold 

mple. The  first  boat  ever  moved  by  steam  in  the  United 

States,  was  a  small  experimental  skiff',  rigged  up  with  a  model 
steam  engine  and  screw  paddles,  by  John  Fitch,  in  July  or  Au- 
gust, 1786,  upon  the  Delaware.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1787,  he 
propelled  a  larger  boat  by  steam,  and  with  oars,  in  the  presence 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  to  frame  the  Constitution  for  the 

United   States.  Mr.  Gout  says  people  should  never  eat  to 

excess.  If  properly  cooked,  a  quarter  of  lamb,  and  a  bunch  of 
asparagus,  are  as  much  as  any  person  with  sedentary  habits  should 

desire,  even  for  a  late  dinner. Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine 

estimates  the  whole  number  of  vessels  in  the  world  at  145,000, 
and  their  aggregate  burthen  at  15,000,000  tons.  The  United 
is  stands  first  in  number  of  ships  and  tonnage  ;  Great  Britain, 
second  ;  Norway,  third.  The  Anglo-Saxon  races  have  the  mas- 
tery of  the  sea,  having  two  thirds  of  the  total  tonnage,  viz. : 
United  States,  40,500  vessels  of  5,691,416  tons,  and  Great  Britain, 

35,960  vessels  of  5,043,270  tons. The  whole  population  of 

Norway  is  but  1,500,000,  and  yet  there  arc  100,000  Norwegian 
immigrants  in  the  United  States.  From  their  religious  views, 
love  of  freedom  and  industrial  habits,  they  are  a  good  class  of  our 

population. A  bold  and  nearly  successful  attempt  to  rob  the 

New  London  Bank,  at  New  London,  was  made  one  night,  recent- 
ly. The  burglars  succeeded  in  reaching  the  inner  door  of  the 
money  vault,  and  in  a  few  minutes  might  have  secured  the  trea- 
sure; but  being  discovered  by  persons  outside,  they  became 
alarmed  and  fled,  leaving  their  tools  behind. 

Boston,  December  1st,  1855. 
Mr.  Ballou— Dtar  Sir: — Some  time  since,  I  was  fortunately- 
induced  to  try  Wllbor's  Compound  <;/'  <  hd  Liver  Oil  and  Lime,  from 
seeing  a  favorable  notice  of  this  excellent  and  pleasant  specific  in 
your  paper,  and  a  sense  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  of  dutv,  compels 
me  to  say  that  its  effect  in  my  case  has  been  of  a  mo-t  remarkable 
character  for  good.  My  hoarseness  and  bronchital  troubles  have 
entirely  left  me,  and  the  consumptive  symptoms,  under  which  I 
have  so  long  suffered,  are  now  entirely  removed — a  result  which  1 
trace  directly  to  this  medicine.  Let  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
troubles  of  any  sort,  resort  at  once  to  this  admirable  vet  simple 
and  natural  compound.  It  i i  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  Dr.  A. 
B.  Wilbor,  chemist,  at  his  store,  corner  of  Court  and  Bulfinch  Sts., 
Boston. 

A    SltBSCRIBKK. 


tDansibe   (Batljcrings. 


Luck  v.— In  the  days  of  the  blue  laws  of  New  England,  a  shoe- 
maker was  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  something  he  had  done  ; 
but  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  execution,  they  discovered  that  he 
was  the  only  shoemaker  in  the  place,  so  they  hung  a  weaver  in  his 
stead — for  they  had  more  weavers  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with. 
<  »•—  > 

Cattle. — The  Indianopolis  Sentinel  speaks  of  an  establish- 
ment in  that  city,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  West,  which  is  killing 
and  packing  about  seventy-five  head  of  cattle  per  day,  for  the 
New  York  and  English  markets. 


Cape  Coi>  Cranberries. — This  wholesome  berry  has,  during 
the  past  year,  been  very  extensively  cultivated  on  the  Cape,  and 
very  profitable  speculations  have  been  made  by  most  of  the  grow- 
ers.    The  Cape  is  also  becoming  famous  for  its  grapes. 


Gold  coming.— The  New  York  Tribune  states  that  £30,000 
in  gold  was  brought  out  in  a  recent  steamer  for  the  purchase  of 
breadstuff's. 


At  Pittsburg,  recently,  several  bakers  were  arrested  and  fined, 
for  violating  the  ordinance  in  relation  to  the  weight  of  bread. 

The  Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Staunton,  Va.,  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  a  short  time  sin 

The  corner  stone  of  a  new  homoeopathic  college  was  recently 
laid  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Japanese  are  allowed  to  profess  whatever  religion  they 
please,  provided  it  be  not  Christianity. 

The  Provincctown  and  Truro  Bridge  over  East  Harbor,  up- 
wards of  1600  feet  in  length,  is  now  open  for  travel. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  iron  region  of  Lake  Superior,  the  ore  is  to 
be  found  at  every  step,  and  large  boulders  of  it  are  scattered  at 
random. 

As  was  predicted  some  six  months  ago,  the  quantity  of  salt 
manufactured  the  present  season,  at  the  Onondaga  Salt  Works, 
Syracuse,  will  reach  6,000,000  busbe  s. 

Col.  E.  D  Taylor  of  Chicago  lately  sold  a  lot  of  ground  ad- 
joining the  Tremont  House,  forty  feet  front,  for  the  sum  of  548,000, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $1200  per  front  foot. 

A  fine  schooner,  fully  rigged  and  ready  for  sea,  was  launched  a 
short  time  since  at  West  Dennis.  This  is  the  first  vessel  ever 
launched  from  the  south  side  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says  that  the  bark  of  the  cotton 
plant  can  be  manufactured  into  the  longest  staple  flax  and  hemp, 
from  the  finest  to  the  heaviest  qualities. 

Capt.  Solomon  [ngraham  of  Hancock,  Vt.,  lias  recently  killed 
two  large  bears  in  that  town,  making  fifteen  that  he  has  killed  in 
his  life.  A.  G.  Tassett,  of  the  same  place,  also  killed  a  bear  a  few 
days  since. 

*Tlie  Richmond  Whig  announces  the  death  of  Robirt  M  Sully, 
the  distinguished  artist.  Mr.  Sully  was  born  in  Petersburg,  but 
up  to  within  a  short  time  previous  to  his  demise,  he  has  resided  at 
Richmond. 

From  Caraccas  we  learn  of  the  decease  by  cholera,  of  Signor 
Jose  Maria  de  Rojas,  a  gentleman  well  known  as  the  able  editor  of 
the  Liberal,  published  in  that  city  for  many  years.  He  was  highly 
respected  by  all. 

A  farmer  in  Windham,  Ct.,  has  just  harvested  the  products  of  a 
corn  fit  Id  which  has  yielded  at  the  rale  of  a  trifle  more  than  one 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  fertilizer  used  was  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  guano. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  office  at  the  last  election  in  Ni  w 
York  was  a  little  over  eight  thousand  !  being  equal  in  number  to 
the  entire  army  with  which  Gen  Scott  made  his  descent  into  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  that  republic. 

A  man  died  at  Perth,  lately,  from  the  effects  of  drinking  six 
quarts  of  porter,  which  he  had  swallowed  in  the  couise  of  fourteen 
minutes — having  laid  a  wager  that  he  would  do  so  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

The  Gardiner  Transcript  says  Maine  took  the  lead  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  stock,  at  the  recent  National  Exhibition  in  Boston. 
Kennebec  county  alone  takes  nearly  $200  of  the  premiums 
awarded. 

A  hoy  named  Whaley,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  killed  a  pan- 
ther a  short  time  since,  near  St.  James,  South  Carolina.  The 
animal  measured  7  12  feet  long,  2  1-2  feet  in  height ;  the  head  was 
22  inches  round  ;  its  paw  seven  inches  long  and  five  broad,  and 
his  weight  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

The  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Herald  says  that  S.300,000  worth  of 
guano  is  consumed  in  the  district  which  furnishes  wheat  and  corn 
to  that  market.  The  wheat  sales,  it  says,  amounted  to  S608.000, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  guano  the  present  season 
has  luen  nearly  one-half  of  the  wheat  sales  ! 

A  strange  paragraph  comes  to  us  fiom  Virginia.  Mrs.  Ken- 
drick,  of  Tazewell  county,  after  a  long  illness,  presented  every 
appearance  of  death.  Ten  hours  after,  her  friends,  who  were  mak- 
ing her  shroud,  were  astonished  to  hear  the  remains  ask  in  a  faint 
tone  for  food.     She  was  catak  ptie. 

At  Mi  din  i,  N.  Y.,  a  young  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  deaf  and  dumb  since  his  ninth  year,  was  taken  with  vio- 
lent spasms  of  the  chest  recently,  and  after  throwing  up  a  small 
quantity  of  blood,  found  that  his  hearing  and  power  of  speech 
were  entirely  restored. 

Judge  Perkins,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  recently  dis- 
charged a  man  brought  before  him  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on 
the  grour.d  that  the  liquor  law  under  which  he  was  arrested  was 
unconstitutional.  The  decision  of  the  Court  virtually  nullifies  the 
prohibitory  law  of  Indiana. 

A  company  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  at  Chi- 
cago, under  the  name  of  the  Lake  Superior  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  for  the  purpose  of  working  iron  mines  recent- 
ly secured  in  behalf  of  the  company,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  The  ore  of  these  mines  is  said  to  he  perfectly  ex- 
haustless. 

The  Albany  Journal  speaks  highly  of  the  efficacy  of  olive  tar 
inhalation  in  pulmonary  complaints.  The  medicinal  properties 
and  virtues  of  the  olive  and  pine  trees,  after  taking  the  form  of 
oil  and  tar,  have  been  separately  known  in  various  countries,  and 
in  all  past  time;  but  when  combined,  their  healing  benefits  are 
greatly  increased. 

Seth  B.  Howe's  menagerie  was  sold  at  auction  in  New  York, 
recently,  and  the  animals  brought  very  low  prices.  The  white 
polar  bear  and  cage  netted  $450,  cost  SI  100;  royal  Bengal  tiger, 
8225,  cost  ?800  :  three  lions  $375,  cost  S2000 :  rhinoceros  $575, 
cost  $1100  ;  elephant  Canada  $1400,  Fanny  $1000,  Mickey 
$1 100.     Barnum's  agent  bid  off  most  of  the  critters. 

The  whole  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  on  the  Erie  Rail- 
road is  3168,  which,  if  coupled  together  in  one  train,  would  reach 
a  distance  of  twenty  one  miles,  and  be  able  to  carry  150,000  per- 
sons in  one  day  from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie.  The  company  has 
in  its  employ  not  less  than  5000  persons,  whose  pay  per  month  is 
$125,000,  or  Si, 500,000  per  year. 

The  St.  Paul  Times  says  : — "  all  the  land  advertised  for  sale  at 
the  Minneapolis  Land  Office,  was  disposed  of  in  four  days.  The 
amount  of  money  received  during  the  sale  was  upwards  of  S51,000. 
The  whole  amount  of  money  received  at  the  office  in  one  month 
was  $110,000.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  though  there  were 
many  bidders,  yet  the  lights  of  the  actual  settlers  are  duly  re- 
spected— no  one  bidding  over  them. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Reigart,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  written  a  treatise  on 
the  cause  of  cholera,  in  which  he  attributes  the  disease  to  a  small 
poisonous  fly,  and  considers  lime-water  a  certain  antidote.  Lan- 
caster is  in  a  limestone  region,  and  lias  never  had  over  ten  cases 
of  cholera  in  it,  although  it  bad  daily  communication  with  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  (only  65  miles  distant),  during  the  time 
when  the  cholera  prevailed  so  terribly  in  those  cities,  in  1832 
and  1852. 


.foreign  Items. 


The  British  Admiralty  is  out  with  tender* for  15,000,000  ponnds 
of  beef  and  pork,  for  delivery  before  the  1st  ol   January,  1856. 
The  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  sent  forth  to  the  world 

bv  the  French  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  is    said    to  be  upwards  of 
$10,000,000. 

Belgium  is  the  great  glove  manufactory  of  the  world.  It  is 
stated  that  from  one  establishment  last  year,  400,000  dozen  pairs 
were  exported  to  England  and  America.  '1  h  re  are  three  thou- 
sand hands  employed  there. 

Among  the  November  elections  was  that  of  a  cardinal,  which 
took  place  at  Rome  on  the  15th.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  cousin  of 
the  empeior,  is  a  prominent  candidate,  and  if  he  succeeds  it  will 
be  a  long  step  towards  the  papal  throne,  whenever  Pius  vacates  it. 

Overtures  have  been  made  to  the  proprietors  of  the  London 
omnibus  lines  to  purchase  their  property,  and  consolidate  them  in- 
to one  interest.  The  sum  of  £500  was  deemed  a  fair  price  for 
each  omnibus  and  horse.  There  are  seven  hundred  of  them  on 
the  diff'.  rent  routes, 

A  letter  writer  from  Constantinople  savs  :  "  This  city  is  more 
under  the  control  of  France  than  any  other  out  of  the  impin  — 
soldiers,  police,  everything  French.  'I  he  English  see  and  regret 
it,  and  freely  admit  that  they  have  made  a  terrible  mistake,  and 
that  the  alliance,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  broken  up." 

A  writer  in  the  London  Examiner  attributes  the  beer  and  gin 
drinking  propensities  of  English  work-people  of  both  sexes  to  the 
unreasonable  quantity  of  labor  which  they  an-  called  upon  to  un- 
dergo. Without  the  stimulus  of  strong  drink,  the  English  navy 
and  many  other  classes  of  laborers  could  not  condone  each  to  do 
the  work  of  a  horse,  as  they  now  do. 


Sanbs  of  <8olb. 


....  Reality  teems  with  disappointment  for  him  whose  sources 
of  enjoyment  spring  in  the  elysium  of  fancy. — Fut  ti. 

. .    Weak  people  take  heart  as  easily  as  they  take  fright — 
Balzac. 

....  He  has  power,  dignity  and  fire,  who  can  inspire  a  trifle 
with  importance. — Fundi. 

....  The  greatest  genius  is  never  so  great,  as  when  it  is  chas- 
tised and  subdued  by  the  highest  reason.—  Collon. 

Intuition   is  the  attendant  of  genius ;   gradual   improve- 
ment that  of  talent. — Fusdi. 

....  '1  hings,  done  well  and  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves 
from  fear :  things,  done  with  example,  in  their  issue  are  to  be 
feared . — Shakspeaix, 

....  Many  books  require  no  thought  from  those  who  read  them, 
and  for  a  very  simple  reason  ;  they  make  no  such  demand  upon 
those  who  wrote  them. — Collon. 

....  It  appears  a  fact  that  moral  maladies  are  creatures  which 
have  their  appetites  and  instincts,  and  which  seek  to  extend  their 
scope  and  empire,  as  a  landholder  wishes  to  increase  his  territory. 
— JJuhar. 

....  The  breast  of  a  good  man  is  a  little  heaven  commencing 
on  earth  ;  where  the  Deity  sits  enthroned  with  unrivalled  influ- 
ence, every  subjugated  passion,  "  like  the  wind  and  storm,  fulfill- 
ing his  word." — cotton. 

....  Gaiety  is  to  good  humor  as  animal  perfumes  to  vege- 
table fragrance.  Tlie  one  overpowers  weak  spirits,  the  other 
recreates  and  revives  them.  Gaiety  seldom  fail*  to  give  some 
pain  ;  good  humor  boasts  no  faculties  which  every  one  docs  not 
believe  in  his  own  power,  and  pleases  principally  by  not  offend- 
ing.— Johnson. 


Joktr'0  Bubget. 

Tom. — "  Look  here,  Jem,  there  is  a  hole  knocked  out  of  this 
bottle  you  gave  me."  Jem. — "  Why,  here's  the  hole  in  it  now. 
If  it  was  knocked  out,  how  could  it  be  there  '." 

An  Irishman  writing  from  the  west  to  a  friend,  remarked  : 
"  Pork  is  so  plenty  here,  that  every  thiid  man  you  meet  is  a  hog," 
— a  remark,  which  unfortunately,  may  be  applied  to  society. 

One  of  Punch's  city  pictures  figures  the  old  gentleman  politely 
presenting  a  city  lady  with  an  enormous  II,  with  the  remark  :  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  I  think  you  dropped  this." 

A  man  being  awakened  by  the  captain  of  a  boat  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  must  not  occupy  his  berth  with  his  boots  on, 
very  considerately  replied :  "  0,  the  bugs  wont  hurt  'em,  I  guess  ; 
they're  an  old  pair." 

Aunt  Rosy  was  dividing  a  mince  pic  among  the  boys,  and 
when  Jim,  who  had  wickedly  pulled  the  cat's  tail,  asked  for  his 
share,  the  dame  replied  :  "  No,  Jim,  you  arc  a  wicked  boy,  and 
the  Bible  says  there  is  no  piece  for  the  wicked." 

"  One  more  question,  Mr.  Parks.  You  have  known  the  def  nd- 
ant  a  long  time;  what  are  his  habits — loose  or  otherwise  !"  "  The 
one  he's  got  on  now,  I  think  is  rather  tight  under  the  arms,  and 
too  short  waisted  for  the  fashion  "  "  You  can  take  your  seat,  Mr. 
Paiks." 

Sir  Brook  Watson  was  an  extremely  polite  man,  and  one  who 
knew  him  well,  upon  hearing  that  he  had  lost  hi s  leg  by  the  bite 
of  a  shark  while  bathing  in  the  sea,  exclaimed  :  "  Ah  !  I  see  how 
that  was  :  if  he  had  not  stayed  to  allow  the  shark  precedence, 
the  accident  would  not  have  happened." 
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CLIFTON,    ENGLAND. 


CLIFTON  AND  BATH. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  delineate  two  of  the  most  noted 
scenes  in  England.  The  first  is  a  view  of  Clifton  from  the  ferry, 
about  a  mile  from  Bristol.  The  river  that  flows  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  picture  is  the  classic  Avon.  It  is  a  watering  place  of 
great  resoit  on  account  of  its  celebrated  hot  baths,  and  is  crowded 
in  summer  with  company  for  whose  accommodation  there  are  nu- 
merous hotels  and  lodging  houses,  situated  most  romantically  on 
the  wooded  eminences  that  rise  on  either  side  of  the  Avon,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  our  engraving.  So  attractive  is  the  place  from 
its  natural  beauties  that  many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  make  it 
their  permanent  residence.  The  resident  population  is  about 
15,000.  A  fine  race  course  is  established  here,  where  races  come 
off  annually.  The  second  of  our  engravings  presents  an  exten- 
sive general  view  of  the  famous  city  of  Bath,  England,  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  a  noted  fashionable  resort.  In  the  romantic 
literature  of  England  it  is  frequently  mentioned,  and  it  is  the 
scene  of  Sheridan's  sparkling  comedy,  the  "  Rivals."  The  river 
that  winds  through  the   centre  is  the   "  soft  flowing  Avon,"   the 


most  classical  of  English  streams.  The  middle  distance  is  occu- 
pied by  the  city,  while  the  background  closes  with  a  fine  sweep  of 
hills.  The  foreground  is  pretty  and  characteristic,  with  its  rich 
trees,  and  its  English  farm-wagon  and  sheep.  The  environs  of 
Bath  are  noted  for  their  rural  beauty.  The  place  was  called  by 
the  Romans  Aqua?  Solis  (waters  of  the  sun),  and  baths  were  erect- 
ed there  by  the  Romans,  under  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  ear- 
liest extant  charter  is  that  of  Richard  I.,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Henry  III.  and  extended  to  its  present  form  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.  The  city  stands  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  as 
shown  in  our  engraving,  on  the  western  declivity  of  which  its 
finest  quarters  extend  in  successive  terraces.  Its  architecture  is 
very  fine,  the  material  being  freestone.  The  river  Avon  adds 
much  to  its  local  beauty,  and  is  crossed  by  two  stone,  two  iron 
and  three  suspension  bridges.  The  city  is  about  100  miles  W. 
S.  W.  of  London.  Among  its  noted  edifices  are  the  Abbey 
church,  in  the  latest  Gothic  style,  210  feet  in  length,  with  a  tower 
170  feet  in  height,  St.  James's  and  St.  Michaels  churches,  the 
Guild  Hall,  a  superb  theatre,  the  clubhouse    assembly  and   con- 


cert rooms.  The  hospitals  and  bathrooms  are  quite  noted.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  city  is  the  noble  Victoria  Park,  and  there 
are  many  garden  promenades  and  similar  places  of  resort  scat- 
tered throughout  the  limits  of  the  city.  There  are  a  number  of 
schools  and  charitable  institutions,  enjoying  and  worthy  of  a  high 
repute.  Its  literary  institutions  are  highly  celebrated.  The  great 
attractions  of  the  city,  however,  are  the  salino  and  chalybeate 
springs,  which  supply  five  baths  ;  the  King's,  Queen's,  Cross,  Hot 
and  Abbey  Baths.  In  the  pump-room  attached  to  the  King's 
Bath  is  a  marble  statue  of  the  celebrated  Beau  Nash,  the  arbiter 
of  fashion  at  Bath  for  hall  the  last  century,  and  who  was  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "  King  of  Bath."  He  has  furnished  the  sub- 
ject for  many  a  sketch  and  story,  and  is  the  hero  of  a  drama.  Be- 
sides the  public  baths,  there  are  several  of  a  private  character, 
which  are  chiefly  resorted  to  bv  the  wealthier  classes,  and  pos- 
sess ample  accommodations.  The  city  is  well  situated  for  com* 
mcrce,  and  has  considerable  trade.  The  stationary  population 
is  nearly  sixty  thousand  ;  but  the  number  of  visitors  is  frequently 
fifteen  thousand. 
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LOUISIANA. 

The  emblematical  picture  on  this  page,  designed  for  us  by*Bil- 
lings,  groups  gracefully  together  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  great  State  of  Louisiana.  In  the  very  centre  of 
the  design  are  the  State  arms,  the  device  of  which  is  a  pelican 
feeding  her  young.  Overhead  is  a  tiara  of  the  stars  of  the 
Union,  and  the  scales  of  justice,  with  an  appropriate  motto.  On 
the  right  is  seen  a  gang  of  negroes,  cutting  sugar  canes.  A  cou- 
ple of  servants  who  appear  to  have  had  a  dispute  arc  referring  the 
matter  to  their  master,  who  is  riding  over  his  plantation.  To  the 
left  arc  Indians,  engaged  in  their  famous  ball-play.  Below  the 
State  arms  is  a  general  view  of  New  Orleans  ;  the  crescent  moon 
in  the  sky  indicating  the  popular  title  of  the  place — the  Crescent 
City.     The  State  of  Louisiana  comprises  an  area  of  about  41,225 


square  miles.  It  was  visited  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
discovered  by  Lasalle,  in  1691.  In  1712  M.  Crozart  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  whole  territory  from  Louis  XIV.,  and  called  it  Louis- 
iana in  honor  of  that  monarch.  John  Law,  the  famous  banker, 
bought  it  in  1717,  but  after  the  failure  of  his  schemes,  it  reverted 
to  the  crown  of  France  and  was  transferred  to  Spain  in  1762.  It 
was  retroceded  to  France  in  1800,  and  was  purchased  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  of  Napoleon,  in  1803,  for  the  sum  of  511,250,000. 
Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1812.  The  surface  of 
Louisiana  nowhere  attains  a  greater  elevation  than  200  feet.  A 
great  variety  of  minerals  are  found  within  the  State,  and  the  soil 
is  highly  productive.  Tropical  fruits  grow  in  the  southern  pirts, 
and  the  apple  and  other  fruits  in  the  northern.  Almost  all  kinds 
of  grain  are  raised  here  ;  tobacco,   rice,   sugar,   &c.     The   sugir 


crop  of  1853  amounted  to  321,930  hogsheads.  The  sylva  of  Lou- 
isi ma  is  rich  in  a  great  variety  of  forest  trees.  As  much  of  the 
State  is  yet  unsettled,  bears  and  wolves  arc  sometimes  found  here. 
Birds  and  beasts  abound  in  the  woods,  while  huge  nlliga'ors 
and  various  species  of  turtle  are  found  in  the  swamps  and  bayous. 
The  manufactures  of  Louisiana  arc  not  important;  but  her  com- 
merce, from  her  position  and  advantages,  is  very  great.  Educa- 
tion receives  due  provision  and  encouragement.  In  1850  there 
were  306  churches  in  the  State.  Its  population  in  1850,  517,762. 
There  arc  several  railroads  and  canals  in  the  State  connected  with 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  give  quite  a  strong  impe- 
tus to  business  ;  and  other  public  works  of  the  kind  arc  in  con- 
templation, some  of  which  arc  already  undergoing  the  process  of 
construction. 
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[continued.] 


CHAPTER  XVI.— [continued  | 

"  The  thing  is  in  train,"  answered  the  count,  hopefully,  and 
with  considerable  assurance.  "  I  have  touched  the  duchess's 
feelings,  and  am  sure  she  will  urge  my  suit.  I  told  her  Frances- 
co was  dead,  and  I  think  she  bore  the  news  very  calmly.  And  I 
think  I  convinced  her  that  I  love  her  daughter  most  truly." 

"So  far  all  is  well,"  said  the  duke;  "but  there  is  yet  one 
obstacle,  and  one  that  'twere  well  to  remove.  You  know 
Barbarigo  ?" 

"  What — the  ubiquitous  stranger?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  know  him  by  sight,  but  I  think  no  one  kliows  him  fully." 

"  You  arc  right,  count ;  but  he  is  in  our  way." 

"  Ha— how  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  1  can  only  tell  you  that  he  has  even  had 
the  audacity  to  come  to  me  and  forbid  mo  to  oppose  the  marquis ; 
and  from  what  I  have  overheard  since  Julia's  return,  I  know  that 
he  has  seen  her,  and  that  he  has  promised  to  assist  her.  I  put  him 
in  one  of  my  deepest  dungeons  when  he  came  to  me,  and  he  dis- 
appeared as  if  by  magic.  He  is  dangerous.  Ho  has  sworn  to 
help  the  marquis,  and  we  know  not  where  his  power  may  end." 

"  But  do  you  not  know  something  of  this  strange  man,  my 
lord  ?" 

"  I  am  sorely  puzzled,  count,  on  that  very  thing.  There  is  in 
my  memory  something  that  calls  those  features  to  mind  in  con- 
nection with  things  long  since  passed ;  but  I  cannot  get  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  1  know  the  face  is  familiar,  but  to  save  my  soul 
from  perdition,  I  cannot  tell  when  nor  where  he  has  crossed  my 
path  before.  But  this  I  do  know  ;  he  is  in  our  way,  and  may 
thwart  us  if  we  do  not  dispose  of  him." 

"And  how  shall  that  be  done?"  asked  the  count,  gazing  fixedly 
into  Visconti's  face. 

"  Can  you  not  judge  ?  You  know  no  open  means  could  be 
used.     How  would  you  dispose  of  a  viper !" 

"  I  would  tread  on  it." 

"  But  if  'twere  very  poisonous  you  would  strike  it  f" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  why  not  use  Barbarigo  the  same  ?  You  will  have  more 
opportunity  than  I." 

"  By  the  host,  my  lord,  I  shall  not  stop  at  trifles,  if  there's  real- 
ly danger  in  my  path.     I  have  trusty  servants." 

"  Then  watch  for  the  man.  Ho  will  bo  in  the  city  ere  long, 
for  I  know  that  he  is  expected  here  at  the  palace.  Will  you  watch 
for  him  V 

"I  will." 

"  And  mind — he  must  not  come  hither." 

"  No — he  shall,  if  saint,  go  up  to  his  last  home.  If  sinner,  his 
course  will  be  downward.     But  he  shall  not  come  hero." 

The  duke  grasped  Loredano's  hand,  and  ere  they  separated, 
Barbarigo's  death-warrant  was  sealed  I 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SUNSHINE    IN    A    l'KlKOX-IIOUS*. 

When  daylight  came,  Francesco  found  himself  in  a  dungeon 
not  so  damp  as  the  one  he  had  left  at  Verona,  but  far  more 
gloomy  in  appearance  and  association.  The  walls  of  the  cell  were 
of  solid  rock,  and  so  neatly  placed  were  the  stones  that  'twas 
with  difficulty  the  prisoner  could  find  any  seam.  Even  the  door 
was  missing.  The  marquis  looked  in  every  direction,  but  the 
surface  of  the  wall  presented  the  same  appearance  on  all  hand? 
This  puzzled  him  much.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  he  had  entered 
at  a  door,  for  he  had  heard  it  open  and  shut,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
found  now.  He  thumped  upon  various  parts  of  the  wall,  but 
from  every  place  came  the  same  solid,  massive  sound.  The  cell 
was  octangular  in  form,  its  eight  sides  being  equal,  and  the  ceiling 
was  an  arch  of  the  same  shape,  the  eight  angles  meeting  at  a 
point  in  the  centre.  The  place  was  about  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  only  furniture  was  a  simple  pallet  of  oak,  upon  which  was 
thrown  a  mass  of  unconfined  straw. 

The  light  came  into  the  dungeon  through  narrow  crevices  where 
the  arch  of  the  ceiling  joined  with  the  wall,  and  the  apertures 
were  let  through  the  masonry  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could 
hardly  be  detected  were  it  not  for  the  light  which  struggled  in 
through  thein,  their  course  being  oblique,  and  parallel  with  the 
rise  of  the  ceiling  ;  so  that  the  rays  of  light  glanced  upward  along 
the  arch  and  were  then  reflected  down. 

The  very  form  and  structure  of  this  place  were  horrible,  for  the 
fact  was  at  once  apparent  that  it  was  made  for  no  common  prison. 
As  soon  as  the  light  was  sufficient  the  marquis  began  to  examine 
the  walls  to  sec  if  he  could  find  any  inscriptions  thereon,  for  he 
had  heard  of  the  various  things  which  had  been  found  written  up- 
on the  walls  of  such  places.  But  he  found  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Yet  he  at  length  found  something  which  he  at  once  translated 
into  a  calendar — a  record  of  passing  time.  It  was  a  simple  score 
— a  succession  of  marks  scratched  upon  the  wall  with  some  hard 
point.    These  marks  wero  made  in  groups  of  seven  each,  the 


seventh  line  being  drawn  diagonally  across  the  other  six.  Of 
conrsc  these  single  lines  were  days,  and  the  groups  rcprcfcntcd 
weeks.  Francesco  counted  them,  and  he  made  forty  six  groups — 
almost  a  ycar%omc  fellow  being  bad  passed  within  the  dungeon. 

And  should  he  take  hope  from  tlii-i — or  should  ho  only  shudder 
at  such  a  prospect !  If  a  prisoner  had  remained  there  so  long  as 
that,  then  the  inmate  of  the  dungeon  was  not,  of  course,  condemn- 
ed to  instant  or  speedy  death.  And  if  time  were  granted,  per- 
haps  escape  might  be  possible.  The  marquis  fried  to  hope,  for  he 
had  promise  of  succor  from  Barbarigo.  But  then  what  power 
had  Barbarigo  here  ? 

For  a  long  time  the  prisoner's  mind  was  wandering  about  in 
search  of  something  upon  which  to  hang  its  hopes,  lie  had 
passed  through  many  trials  in  his  lifetime,  and  thus  far  he  had 
come  off  free  from  every  danger.  Thus  had  he  gained  a  sort  of 
indwelling  hope  which  seldom  left  him.  But  gradually  the  sterner 
reality  was  left  alone  in  his  mind.  He  had  no  companion  now. 
Wiat  faithful  guardian  of  his  person — his  Damascus  blade — was 
gone,  and  he  was  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  power  was  as 
the  venomous  serpent  that  crawls  upon  its  mission  of  death  at 
midnight. 

He  was  upon  the  point  of  turning  towards  the  pallet  to  sit 
down,  when  a  small  datk  object  near  the  wall  arrested  his  atten- 
tion. He  approached  it  and  stooped  down,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
small  loaf  of  black  bread  and  an  earthen  pot  of  water.  How  it 
came  there  he  knew  not,  though  he  judged,  of  course,  that  it  must 
have  been  placed  there  while  he  slept ;  for  he  had  sunk  into  a  sort 
of  drowse  upon  the  straw.  Where  this  lay  he  examined  the  wall 
more  thoroughly,  but  without  effect.  He  could  find  nothing  that 
looked  or  60unded  like  a  door.  Ho  drank  some  of  the  water, 
which  was  sweet  and  pure,  but  he  had  no  appetite  for  food.  He 
placed  the  loaf  and  jar  near  the  head  of  his  pallet,  and  then  sat 
down. 

The  day  passed  slowly  away,  and  the  night  came.  The  prison- 
er slept,  but  his  dreams  were  terrible,  and  ever  and  anon  he  would 
arise  to  shake  oft'  the  fearful  phantoms  which  clung  to  his  drowsy 
imagination.  At  length  the  morning  came  again,  and  another 
loaf  and  another  jar  of  water  were  found,  but  not  in  the  same 
position  where  the  first  were  placed.  Francesco  was  wondering  if 
they  would  give  him  a  new  jar  every  night,  when  he  discovered 
that  the  first  one  was  gone.  Of  course  some  one  must  have  been 
in  his  dungeon.  He  resolved  that  the  following  night  he  would 
watch,  and  discover,  if  he  could,  how  access  was  gained  to  him. 

Another  day  passed  away,  and  another  night  came.  The  pris- 
oner had  slept  part  of  the  afternoon,  for  he  was  planning  to  watch 
through  the  night.  As  the  last  beam  and  glimmer  faded  from 
the  arched  ceiling,  ho  sat  down  upon  his  pallet  and  bowed  his 
head.  There  was  something  terribly  lonesome  in  the  place.  At 
Verona  the  hum  of  busy  life  had  come  to  greet  his  ears  and  keep 
him  company  through  the  day,  but  he  heard  not  a  sound  here. 
Since  he  had  been  confined  not  a  human  sound  had  broken  in 
upon  the  dull  monotony  of  the  place — only  at  times  there  came 
the  dim  reverberations  of  a  distant  bell ;  but  even  that  had  a  sol- 
emn, deathly  echo,  more  like  the  knell  of  the  tomb  than  like  the 
ring  of  earth. 

Hour  after  hour  wore  on,  and  the  prisoner  still  kept  his  eyes 
open.  At  times  his  heavy  lids  would  droop,  and  a  few  turns 
across  the  duugcon  were  ncccsfary.  But  as  the  night  wore  on 
and  all  was  still,  nature  called  for  rest  so  stoutly  that  the  marquis 
resolved  to  lie  down  and  close  his  lids,  but  still  keep  his  ears 
open.  He  had  done  that  on  the  battle-field,  and  he  could  surely 
do  it  here.  So  ho  threw  himself  upon  the  mouldy  straw,  and  for 
a  while  he  did  listen  attentively.  But  where  no  sound  of  any 
kind  broke  the  deathlike  stillness  of  the  place,  how  was  he  to  tell 
if  his  ears  were  open  while  his  mind  slept  ? 

At  length  the  watcher  was  lost  in  the  sleeper.  He  gave  up,  and 
Somnus  conquered.  By  and-by  the  sleeper  dreamed.  He  found 
himself  in  a  spacious  room,  all  hung  in  black,  while  black-robed 
men  moved  about  him.  Before  him,  upon  a  throne  formed  of 
human  skulls,  sat  a  gigantic  man,  who  held  a  book  in  his  hand. 
This  man  was  clothed  in  black  like  his  fellows,  and  like  them  he 
wore  a  sable  mask  upon  his  face.  "Francetco  Delia  Torre," 
read  the  giant  from  his  book,  "  you  have  slain  the  servants  of  the 
Lord.  What  shall  be  your  reward  >"  Then  up  fiom  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  came  the  response,  as  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
slept  in  their  graves  :  "Death!     Death!     Death!" 

Then  the  prisoner  heard  the  opening  of  a  door — it  creaked  and 
groaned  upon  its  hinges,  and  as  it  opened  wide  a  sheet  of  flame 
poured  into  the  apartment,  enveloping  everything  within  its  de- 
vouring folds.  "  Come,"  pronounced  a  voice  close  to  his  car — 
"come  to  the  furnace  I"  And  he  felt  a  hot,  burning  hand  clutch- 
ed upon  his  shoulder.  The  glare  of  the  roaring  flame  almost 
blinded  him,  and  with  a  wild  cry  he  broke  from  the  grasp  that 
htld  him.  His  head  hit  the  solid  wall  with  painful  force,  und  he 
awoke.  But  there  was  reality  to  part  of  the  dream.  As  he  open- 
ed his  eyes,  the  strong  rays  of  a  lamp  poured  into  them,  and  he 
saw  a  tall,  dark  form  standing  over  him. 

"  Francesco,"  spoke  the  visitor,  "  you  sleep  most  soundly.  Are 
you  awake  now  ?" 

The  prisoner  looked  up,  and  now,  as  the  lantern  was  turned 
from  him,  he  could  see  more  pluinly.  His  visitor  wore  a  daik  robe 
of  velvet  stufl',  and  his  head  was  bare ;  but  the  features  were  not 
yet  revealed. 

"  Are  you  awake  yet  1"  the  stranger  repeated. 

"  I  am,"  answered  the  marquis,  rising  to  a  sitting  posture,  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  I  should  think  one  in  your  situation  would  sleep  not  quite  so 
soundly.     Have  you  slept  in  that  manner  through  the  night  <" 

"  No.  I  had  but  just  fallen  asleep  when  you  must  have  enter- 
ed.    I  watched  through  much  of  the  night." 


"Ah— and  for  what  ?" 

"  For  mere  curiosity." 

"  Oho — you  wished  to  see  how  entrance  was  gained  here,  eh  V 

"  You  have  guessed  it,  i-ignor." 

As  the  marquis  thus  spoke,  the  lantern  was  turned  so  that  its 
beams  fell  upon  the  face  of  him  who  held  it,  and  the  prisoner 
beheld  the  features  of  Barbarigo  ! 

"  But  you  are  none  the  wiser  now,"  said  the  strange  man,  with 
a  smile.  "  This  is  a  queer  sort  of  a  place,  though  I  fancy  its 
uniqueness  would  not  lead  you  to  wish  to  spend  much  time 
here,  eh  !" 

"  You  are  right  there,"  said  the  marquis,  who  had  started  to 
his  feet.     "  But  tell  mo  if  you  are  not  Barbarigo." 

"  I  am." 

"  O,  and  you  have  come  to  help  me.  You  have  come  to  save 
me.     Tell  me  that  you  have." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  quietly  asked  the  visitor. 

"  Because  you  told  Donna  Julia  that  you  would  help  me  if 
you  could." 

"  So  I  did — and  so  I  will.  And  I  have  come  now  to  give  you 
warning  to  that  effect.     I  shall  help  you  soon." 

"  But  can  you  not  let  me  out  from  here  now  !" 

"  Xo,  no.  Not  yet.  There  are  those  above  us  who  are  watch- 
ing you  narrowly  now  ;  but  ere  long  I  am  sure  I  can  help  you." 

"  But  answer  me  one  question.  Am  I  not  within  the  prison  of 
the  Holy  inquisition  ?" 

"Ha!  What  put  that  into  your  head?"  uttered  Barbarigo, 
starting. 

"  But  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"Answer  me  first.     What  reason  have  you  to  think  so?" 

"  Because  I  know  I  am  in  St.  Donato,  and  surely  there  is  no 
other  prison-house  there." 

"  But  you  were  blinded  when  you  came  here  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  how  know  you  that  you  are  in  St.  Donato  ?" 

"I  know  by  the  length  and  sound  of  the  bridge  over  which 
wc  came,  and  the  distance  we  travelled  before  we  reached  tho 
pavements." 

"  Then  you  arc  sure  you  are  in  St.  Donato  ?" 

"0— I  know  that." 

"  Then  of  course  you  are  right  in  regard  to  the  rest.  But  you 
must  not  ask  too  many  questions.  You  are  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition,  but  I  may  have  the  power  to  aid  you.  But 
mind — should  you  be  visited  by  any  of  the  officers  before  1  see 
you  again,  you  will  not  hint  that  you  have  seen  any  one — lisp  not 
my  name  if  you  hope  for  life." 

"  You  need  not  fear,  signor,  for  I  needed  not  your  caution  to 
that  effect." 

"  Yet  the  giving  of  it  will  not  harm  you." 

"  O,  no.  I  rather  thank  you  for  it.  But  tell  me  why  I  was 
brought  hither." 

"  Probably  for  the  same  reason  that  many  others  have  been  here 
before  you.     You  have  enemies." 

"  But  has  there  been  no  charge  made  against  me  ?     Was — " 

"  Stop,  stop.  You  are  now  going  beyond  my  power  to  answer. 
You  should  know  «nough  of  this  place  to  know  that  few  questions 
can  be  answered  save  by  those  who  have  hands  in  the  affair.  But 
I  came  not  to  stop.  I  only  came  to  give  you  hope — to  let  you 
know  that  you  need  not  starve  yourself  nor  in  any  other  way 
hasten  your  exit  from  earth,  for  the  future  may  be  one  of  promise 
and  joy." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  can  ever  gain  my  heart's  dearest  wish  ?" 

"  You  will  have  the  world  before  you." 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  am  inquisitive  here  ;  but  I  must  ask  the  ques- 
tion so  that  you  shall  understand  it.  Shall  I  gain  the  hand  of 
Julia  Visconti  ?" 

"  The  thing  is  not  impossible,  nor  is  it  improbable.  At  all 
events,  I  may  safely  pledge  you  my  word  that  the  duke  shall  not 
oppose  your  suit." 

"  Then  of  course  she  is  mine.  O,  I  hardly  dare  open  my  heart 
to  this  hope  so  fully." 

"About  that  you  can  do  as  you  please  ;  but  I  may  assure  you 
that  I  hold  a  strange  power  over  Barnabas  Visconti.  I  can  speak 
a  very  few  words  that  will  make  another  man  of  him,  and  of  this 
you  shall  receive  the  benefit.  Now  let  me  come  to  the  case  in 
hand.  On  the  fifth  day  from  this  it  is  meant  that  your  trial  shall 
take  place ;  but  on  the  night  preceding  that  day  I  will  come  to 
you  again — premising  that  I  am  alive." 

"  And  well,"  added  Francesco. 

"  Xo,  I  make  no  such  provision.  If  I  am  alive  and  able  to 
move,  you  shall  see  me  on  the  fourth  night  following  the  one  we 
are  now  passing.     Then  I  will  come  and  lead  you  hence." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  to  no  trial  before  the  court  of  the  Holy 
Office  !" 

"  Xo — that  would  hardly  be  safe,  for  it  needs  a  wondrous  pow- 
er to  wrest  a  victim  from  such  a  grasp.  But  rest  yon  now  in 
peace,  and  watch  for  my  coming.  You  may  be  visited  by  tho 
old  Franciscan  officials,  but  they  will  only  call  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Fear  not  until  tho  fifth  day  shall  open.  Take  heart  now 
and  put  your  trust  in  God." 

"  But  suppose  you  do  not  come  on  tho  fourth  night «"  queried 
the  marquis. 

"  That  is  hardly  a  supposablc  case  ;  yet  wc  are  but  human,  and 
hold  not  an  hour  of  the  future.  If  I  fail  you,  then  you  must 
think  as  you  please,  but  in  all  human  probability  you  would  be 
right  in  supposing  my  influence  lost." 

"  Yet  I  shall  hope." 

"  You  will  be  happier  if  you  do." 

As  the  strange  man  thus  spoke  he  turned  towards  the  wall ;  but 
ere  he  had  taken  two  steps  the  marquis  spoke  again. 
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"  One  thing  I  forgot,"  lie  said,  with  so  much  anxiety  that  Bar- 
b.irigo  stopped.  "  When  I  went  to  Verona,  there  was  with  me 
one  of  the  most  noble  fellows  the  earth  ever  bore.  I  mean  my 
esquire,  l'ictro  Caravello.     Do  you  know  if  he  lives  !" 

"  He  lives  and  is  well ;  and  since  you  have  been  confined  in 
prison  he  has  never  lost  sight  of  you.  He  would  have  rescued 
you  while  on  your  way  hither,  had  I  not  forbidden  it.  He  is 
helping  me  now — still  working,  however,  in  your  behalf." 

"  Thank  God  for  that,"  murmured  Francesco  ;  and  be  would 
have  bowed  his  head  had  he  not  at  that  moment  thought  of  seeing 
how  his  visitor  got  out. 

But  he  was  sadly  disappointed,  for  on  the  next  moment  Bar- 
barigo  extinguished  his  light,  and  the  marquis  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  look  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  as  to  have  looked  for 
his  visitor  or  his  movements ;  he  heard  a  dull,  grating  sound,  and 
in  a  moment  more  the  sound  was  repeated.  He  called  the  strange 
man  bv  name,  hut  received  no  answer.  He  arose  and  moved 
across  to  where  he  had  heard  the  sound,  but  the  wall  was  solid 
an  bef 

The  prisoner  was  once  more  alone  in  bis  dark  prison  house. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    ASSASSINS. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  hills  that  flank  the  Olona,  and  a 
hit  ol  cool  air  was  just  sweeping  down  from  tho  Alps  to  give 
some  comfort  to  those  who  had  been  sweltering  through  a  hot 
day,  when  a  man  was  toiling  along  the  road  that  led  from  St. 
Donato  to  Milan.  He  walked  with  a  heavy  stafF,  and  ever  and 
anon  he  would  raise  his  head  to  gain  more  fully  the  fresh  breeze 
tdat  had  just  started  up.  Those  who  met  him  bowed  low  to  him, 
and  then  turned  to  gaze  upon  him  after  he  had  passed.  It  was 
other  than  Barbarigo,  and  those  who  knew  him  gazed  upon 
hiin  with  reverence,  and  those  who  did  not,  regarded  him  with 
wonder  and  curiosity,  for  he  was  well  calculated  to  excite  more 
than  mere  curiosity.  He  kept  slowly  but  steadily  on  bis  way,  and 
hy  the  time  he  reached  the  gate  at  which  he  was  wont  to  enter  the 
city  is  was  fairly  dark. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  people  standing  about  the  gate, 
and  several  of  them  went  out  when  the  stranger  entered  ;  but  one 
man  hurried  off  up  into  the  city  at  a  good  round  pace  as  soon  as 
he  had  seen  Barbarigo.  But  the  old  man  did  not  seem  to  notice 
him,  and  having  spoken  a  few  words  to  the  officer  in  charge, 
he  turned  up  into  the  town,  bending  Lis  steps  towards  the  ducal 
He  bad  gone  over  half  the  way  when  he  was  met  by  an 
old  woman  who  stopped  in  front  of  him  and  gazed  intently  into 
his  face. 

"  This  is  Barbarigo,"  she  said,  after  having  satisfied  herself 
that  she  was  not  mistaken. 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  the  old  man. 

"  Do  you  know  a  friar  of  St.  Francis,  called  Father  Andrea  V 

"  Ay,  I  know  him  well." 

"  He  has  sent  me  for  succor;  and  he  bade  me,  if  by  chance  I 
Bhould  see  you,  to  inform  you  that  he  was  lying  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  prayed  that  you  would  come  and  see  him." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this,  good  woman  \"  asked  the  old  man, 
gazjng  the  messenger  sharply  in  the  face. 

"  I  am  only  sure  that  Father  Andrea  sent  me  with  that  mes- 
sage ;  and  if  I  can  trust  my  eves,  I  should  sav  he  was  in  much 
pam." 

"  How  far  from  here  is  he  V 

"  Only  a  short  distance." 

"  In  which  direction  !" 

"  Towards  the  ducal  palace." 

"  Then  lead  the  way  and  I  will  follow." 

At  this  command  the  woman  turned  and  started  on,  and  Bar- 
barigo walked  on  behind  her.  She  left  not  the  main  street  until 
she  came  within  one  square  of  the  palace,  and  then  she  turned  to 
the  left  into  an  arched  passage  which  led  towards  the  square  in 
which  stood  the  unfinished  cathedral.  She  bad  passed  half  way 
along  this  passage  when  she  came  to  a  door  which  opened  to  the 
right,  and  before  which  she  stopped.  A  small  window  just  above 
the  place  was  illuminated,  and  as  the  woman  knocked,  a  voice 
from  within  asked  who  htd  come.. 

"  Tell  our  good  father  thai  Barbarigo  has  come,"  returned  the 
applicant. 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  door  was  opened,  and  Barbarigo 
followed  the  woman  into  the  hall,  where  a  hanging  lamp  was 
burning,  and  where  stood  a  man  whom  the  visitor  had  before  seen. 
As  soon  as  the  outer  door  was  closed,  the  woman  led  the  way 
through  the  hall,  the  man  whom  they  had  found  there  remaining 
behind.  At  the  end  of  this  hall  Barbarigo  stopped,  for  a  dark 
suspicion  had  crossed  his  mind. 

"  Woman,"  he  said,  "  why  does  that  man  remain  behind  '" 

"  Father  Andrea  has  sent  for  a  second  physician,  signor.and  he 
remains  there  to  conduct  him  in." 

This  answer  was  given  so  promptly  and  truthfully,  that  the  old 
man  felt  his  suspicions  depart,  and  again  he  followed  on.  From 
this  hall  he  was  led  to  a  small  apartment  in  which  hung  a  heavy 
hanging  lamp,  but  which  had  no  windows. 

"  I  will  go  and  inform  our  good  father  that  you  have  come, 
and  you  can  remain  here  until  I  return,"  tho  woman  said  ;  and 
thus  speaking,  she  kit  the  room  by  the  opposite  way  from  where 
she  entered. 

Just  as  she  passed  out  the  old  man  was  sure  he  beard  a  peculiar 
sound  behind  him,  not  unlike  the  sliding  of  a  bolt,  and  with  a 
quick  movement  he  sprang  to  the  door  by  which  he  had  come  in  ; 
but  be  found  it  fast.  Surely  there  was  treachery  here.  He  leaped 
against  the  door  with  all  his  strength,  but  it  would  not  yield.  He 
turned  towards  the  other  door,  hut  before  he  could  reach  it,  it  was 


opened,  and  two  nun  entered.    They  were  stout,  powerful  fellows, 
am!  both  wore  nmsks. 

"  How  now  !"  cried  Barbarigo,  as  soon  as  they  stopped  in  front 
of  him.  "  Why  com:  ye  in  that  guise  ?  Do  ye  f.ar  to  show 
your  faces  '." 

The  men  regarded  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  then  one  of 
them  drew  his  dagger.  The  other  immediately  did  the  same,  and 
without  a  word  they  both  rushed  upon  the  old  man.  Quick  as 
thought  he  seized  a  heavy  chair  that  stood  by  his  side,  and  with 
one  blow  he  felled  the  foremost  of  the  villains  to  the  floor,  but  be- 
fore he  could  ruise  his  ponderous  weapon  for  another  blow,  the 
second  man  was  upon  him.  Barbarigo  dropped  the  chair  and 
grappled  with  the  villain,  and  for  a  while  he  held  the  dagger  off. 
But  he  was  old,  and  his  muscles  soon  gave  way  before  the  stern 
strength  of  bis  antagonist.  As  his  right  arm  fell,  the  bright  dagger 
gleamed  aloft,  and  on  the  next  moment  it  descended  and  struck 
the  old  man's  bosom.  Again  it  was  raised,  and  another  blow  was 
struck,  but  this  time,  ere  the  villain  could  withdraw  his  weapon,  a 
loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  hall.  Twice  he  pulled  at  the  now 
bloody  hilt,  but  he  cou'.d  not  withdraw  it,  for  the  blade  had  enter- 
ed between  one  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum,  and  was  firmly 
wedged  in  the  bard  cartilage.  In  a  moment  more  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  the  latch  of  the  door,  and  the  assassin  fled  ;  and  just  as  he 
reached  the  door  through  which  he  had  entered,  his  companion, 
who  had  now  recovered  himself,  leaped  upon  his  feet  and  follow- 
ed him.  By  this  time,  the  man  in  the  hall  had  found  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  other  door  and  opened  it. 

"  Good  Barbarigo,"  cried  the  new-comer,  "  is  this  you  ?  What ! 
— and  hurt  >  (),  I  feared  this.  I  saw  you  with  that  woman,  and 
as  soon  as  I  could  do  so  I  followed  jou,  for  I  know  her  well." 

The  new  man  was  habited  in  the  garb  of  a  monk,  and  present- 
ed Herculean  proportions.  He  was  tall,  and  broad  about  the 
shoulders,  and  moreover  he  possessed  a  paunch  that  might  have 
made  an  Italian  Falstaff.  His  face  was  smooth  shaven,  and  ex- 
posure had  made  his  skin  dark  as  an  Indian's. 

"  My  brother,"   faintly  spoke  the  wounded   man,    "  God  be 
blessed  you've  come.     Here — piuck  this  dagger  from  my  breast." 
"  Wiil  it  not  let  out  your  blood  V  asked  the  other,  as  he  stooped 
over  and  looked  at  the  weapon. 

"  No.  It  has  not  reached  my  vitals.  It  is  only  jammed  in  be- 
tween some  of  my  bones.     Out  with  it,  for  it  pains  me." 

The  monk  seized  the  haft  and  gave  a  steady  pull,  but  he  bad 
not  calculated  on  the  strength  necessary  to  withdraw  it.  lie  ap- 
plied more  strength  the  next  time  and  it  came  out.  An  exclam- 
ation of  wonder  escaped  from  his  lips  as  he  found  how  firmly  it 
was  fixed,  and  then  he  said,  as  he  started  up,  with  flashing  eyes  : 
"  But  where  are  the  villains  ?  Only  tell  me  where  they  are  !" 
The  old  man  pointed  towards  the  door  through  which  they  had 
escaped,  and  the  monk  leaped  after  them  with  a  short,  heavy 
sword  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  drawn  from  beneath  his  gown. 
He  was  gone  but  a  few  moments,  and  when  he  returned  he  was 
trembling  with  rage  and  excitement. 

"  It's  too  late,"  he  uttered.  "  They've  found  their  way  into 
the  street.  But  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  you  need  attention.  Are 
you  much  hurt  !" 

"  I  fear  I  am.  The  villain's  first  stroke  found  a  tender  spot  in 
my  bosom." 

The  monk  tore  away  the  clothing  and  examined  the  wound, 
and  as  he  probed  it  slightly  with  h.s  finger,  an  utterance  of  fear 
escaped  him. 

"  You  arc  badly  hurt,"  he  said,  "  and  you  need  immediate 
help.     Trust  to  me." 

As  he  said  this  ho  took  a  silken  kerchief  from  the  wounded 
man's  neck,  and  having  made  it  into  a  neat,  hard  pad,  he  laid  it 
upon  the  first  wound,  and  then  bound  it  on  with  a  girdle.  The 
other  wouad  bled  but  little,  and  amounted  to  not  much  beside  a 
flesh  cut.  Then  the  monk  took  one  more  turn  through  the  house, 
but  he  could  not  find  a  human  being. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  said,  when  he  came  back,  "that  they  should 
have  all  fled  from  one  man." 

"  By  my  soul,  Lanfargo,  you  arc  more  than  that — you  are  more 
than  three  men.     But  come — help  me  if  you  can." 

Lanfargo  stooped  and  picked  up  the  dagger  he  had  plucked 
from  his  friend's  bosom,  and  having  secured  it  about  his  person, 
he  picked  Barbarigo  up  as  he  would  have  done  a  child,  and  start- 
ed out.  When  he  reached  the  passage  he  turned  towards  the  cathe- 
dral, and  having  crossed  the  great  square,  he  entered  a  street  upon 
which  were  built  an  humble  class  of  dwellings,  and  at  one  of  these 
he  stopped.  He  gained  entrance  without  trouble,  and  the  old 
man  was  soon  upon  a  soft,  clean  bed.  The  monk  left  him  for  a 
few  moments  to  send  for  two  surgeons,  and  when  he  icturned  he 
brought  some  wine  with  hiin.  Of  this  Barbarigo  drank,  and  it 
revived  him.  Lanfargo  then  examined  the  bandage  he  had  ap- 
plied, and  finding  that  no  blood  had  escaped,  he  sat  down  by  the 
bedside.  The  old  man  was  in  much  pain,  but  his  iron  nerves 
enabled  him  to  keep  it  mostly  to  himself. 

"  Now,  Lanfargo,  tell  me  how  you  happened  to  be  on  hand  so 
opportune  V  asked  Barbarigo. 

"  Why,  I  knew  you  were  coming  to  the  city  this  evening,  and  I 
went  down  to  the  gate  to  see  you.  When  1  reached  there  they 
told  me  you  had  just  gone  in.  So  I  turned  back,  and  had  al- 
most reached  you  when  I  saw  that  woman  speak  with  you.  I 
knew  she  was  one  of  Father  Andrea's  women,  and  I  feared  that 
holy  friar  bad  been  turned  against  you  by  the  duke." 

"  I  have  thought  so,"  returned  the  old  man.  "  I  always  knew 
he  was  villain  enough,  but  I  did  not  think  he  had  the  courage  to 
do  it,  for  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  know  my  secret,  though 
he  discovered  it  accidentally.     But  go  on." 

"I  followed  you  to  the  house  where  I  came  upon  you  so 
opportunely — " 


"  Ah — if  you  had  come  sooner." 

"  I  know  i: — but  it  can't  be   helped    now.     Just  as  you  pi 
in  I  was  sure  I  saw  the   Count  of  Mo  by,  and  while  I 

went  to  watch  him  a  moment,  you  were  ;ronc.  I  satisfied  myself 
that  it  was  the  count,  and  then  I  hurried  Lack,  but  found  the  door 
locked.  I  then  knocked,  and  some  one  within  ai-ked  who  was 
there.  'Mania,'  I  answered,  without  stopping  to  think  ;  and 
it  seems  I  hit  the  mark,  for  the  door  was  a!  once  opened.  I  ask- 
ed where  you  were,  but  instead  of  answering  me,  the  fellow  ran. 
I  then  hunted  you  up  as  you  know." 

"  My  soul,"  uttered  the  old  man,  painfully,  "  I  did  not  think 
they  would  do  this.  I  had  not  dreamed  of  it.  But  they  shall 
suffer — they  shall  suffer  for  this  !" 

At  this  juncture  the  )  hysicians  arrived,  and  the  monk  ex- 
plained to  them  how  his  friend  was  injured.  They  icmoved  the 
bandage  and  probed  the  wound.  The  probe  started  the  blood 
afresh,  and  from  this  they  judged  that  it  was  not  fatal.  They 
dressed  it  as  well  as  they  were  able,  and  having  given  directions 
for  the  management  of  the  patient,  they  went  away,  promising  to 
call  again  in  the  morning. 

"  Barbarigo,"  said  the  monk,  Feme  time  after  the  surgeons  had 
gone,  "  do  you  think  Andrea  will  reveal  your  secret  ?" 

"  No — he  dares  not.  Xo,  no  ;  he  will  pretend  he  did  not  know 
me.  But  my  deepest  secret  neither  he  nor  you  know.  Only  my 
God  and  myself  know  the  mystery  I  would  unveii  to  Milan." 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE   JtJDGMEXT  HALL   OP   THE    INQUISITION.   . 

The  fourth  day  from  the  visit  of  Barbarigo  to  the  dungeon  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition  had  passed  away,  and  the  fourth  night  was 
closing  about  the  earth.  Francesco  Delia  Torre  watched  the  day- 
beams  as  they  faded  away  from  the  arch  of  his  cell,  and  when 
they  were  all  gone  he  sat  down  upon  the  low  pallet  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands.  Until  the  present  time  he  had  looked  forward 
to  the  coming  of  Barbarigo  as  a  child  looks  for  the  coming  of  a 
holiday  ;  but  now  doubts  and  fears  began  to  gather  about  him. 
He  pondered  over  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  and  then  tried 
to  calculate  the  probable  chances  of  the  old  man's  escaping  them. 

At  length  it  became  fairly  dark,  and  the  night  had  come.  An 
hour  passed  away — and  another.  Then  the  prisoner  happened  to 
think  that  his  visitor  might  not  come  until  midnight,  and  with 
this  thought  worked  into  an  assurance  he  resolved  to  lie  down  and 
sleep  awhile.  But  for  more  than  two  hours  he  lay  there  unable 
to  woo  the  gentle  gcd  to  his  embrace.  But  he  slept  at  length — 
not  from  will,  but  from  absolute  exhaustion.  Suddenly  a  quick 
concussion  awoke  him,  and  he  started  up.  At  first  an  unusual 
light  blinded  him,  but  gradually  he  became  able  to  bear  it,  and 
he  gazed  around,  and  ju-t  at  that  moment  he  heard  a  grating 
sound  beneath  him.  Instinctively  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  side 
of  bis  pallet,  for  he  was  yet  on  it,  and  saw  a  huge  stone  just  mov- 
ing into  its  place.  He  now  looked  about  him,  and  found  four 
men  standing  by  his  couch.  They  were  dressed  in  black  robes, 
and  w'orc  black  masks.  Next  the  marquis  saw  that  he  was  in  a 
different  room  ;  or  rather  in  a  different  dungeon,  for  his  present 
apartment  was  nothing  more,  save  that  it  had  grated  windows. 
Startling  as  was  his  position,  his  mind  would  turn  for  a  moment 
upon  the  strangeness  of  this  change  of  place,  but  it  was  soon 
clear  to  him.  He  cast  a  quick  glance  around  upon  those  who 
stood  hy  him,  and  he  knew  that  the  form  of  Barbarigo  was  not 
there. 

"  Francesco  Delia  Torre,"  spoke  one  of  the  men,  "  you  are 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  holy  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  1" 

"  For  what  1"  uttered  the  marquis,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"  You  shall  know  when  you  reach  the  court.  We  are  not  your 
judges,  and  therefore  shall  speak  not." 

"  But  wherefore  am  I  here  1  What  have  I  done  ?  What 
offence  committed  '." 

"Come  with  us  and  you  shall  be  informed.     Come." 

The  prisoner  was  now  taken  by  the  arms  by  two  of  the  officials, 
while  the  other  two  proceeded  to  hoodwink  and  pinion  him,  and 
as  soon  as  his  eyes  and  arms  were  fast,  he  was  led  away.  He  was 
conducted  through  a  long  passage,  then  up  a  long  flight  of  stone 
steps,  and  then  down  another  flight.  After  various  turnings  and 
windings  he  was  stopped.  He  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  and  in 
a  few  moments  more  he  heard  a  door   open  and  he  was  led  on. 

Soon  the  bandage  was  removed  from  bis  eyes,  and  he  looked 
around.  Before  him  was  erected  a  black  throne,  and  upon  it  sat 
a  man  clothed  in  the  same  color,  and  wearing  a  mask.  He  was  a 
short,  fat  man,  and  showed  only  his  round,  thick  head  as  he  sat 
behind  the  bench.  Upon  tho  right  of  the  inquisitor  sat  a  scribe, 
and  upon  his  left  stood  two  men  who  wore  huge  red  crosses  upon 
their  bosoms,  and  then  besides  these,  were  the  four  men  who  had 
accompanied  him  hither.  The  apartment  was  not  very  wide,  but 
it  was  quite  long  and  all  hung  in  black.  The  marquis  saw  a  rack 
— and  he  saw  various  other  implements  of  torture.  There  was 
one  cross  against  the  wall  upon  which  he  could  see  dark  spots, 
as  if  of  blood  ;  and  there  was  another  cross  in  the  form  of  an  X, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  upon  trucks,  and  was  held  up  by  an 
iron  pivot  passing  through  the  centre  where  the  pieces  crossed. 
This  pivot  was  fast  in  an  upright  post,  but  moved  easily  up  and 
down  in  a  groove,  so  that  the  cross  could  be  spread  or  contracted 
enough  to  allow  the  pieces  to  lie  together  either  horizontally  or 
perpendicularly.  This  was  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  torture,  for 
by  securing  a  man  low  down  upon  the  cross,  he  co'i.i  be  fairly 
split  in  twain  ! 

The  marquis  grew  weak  as  he  gazed,  and  the  inquisitors  did 
not  disturb  him  so  long  as  they  saw  he  was  busy  in  examining 
the  horrors  bv  which  he  was  surrounded  ;  but  when  at  length  he 
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hi  ml  mi. I   1)1 

witt  role*  of  (hi  Juc1 

i in-  Liu  i   i  .  "  Mm  nrr  prob 

•  thai  Mm  in'-  111  tht  Imlv  •■•■in t  ni  t In-  [nquliition." 
i  |u  d  op,  and  teeing  thai  he  wai  expected  to 

ily,  111! 

phemy— a 

■  iini    ni    Moii/.u  — 

tholic  ohnreh,  he  rai  adjud|  i  d  lo  death. 
"  Ba  will   urn  mi'  thai  I" 

cried  tl  "  Vmi  will  mil   a  of  my 

HI    Hot-  <>,  ll  llrll    llli-    I 

,   I  Ik  iii   nil   nil  Dined,   anil 
i  thee  If  he  find 

"  \\  i                ..hi  |"   thi  -  back  wiili 
■ 

mply  ilini  •                 die,     Out  >if  vmi  wn  iii, mill  nro  you 

mi"  il,  and  I  have  onl  0] vmi.     \  on 

.1  (hi  Holy  Court,  lot  him  ba  ltd  to  hli 

n  upon  their  bnomi  now 

•  l  foi  ward,  but  ll  i  with  apparent  ralai  I 

timed   Hi'  further 

back,  ami  straining  vainly  upon  the  eordi  thai  bound  hli  anna, 
"  'I'll i ,  i  i  have  bad  no  trial,  and  yon 

o     Vmi  have  bul  mumbled  oul 

WOUld    I  ■     Upon    in.iii    ami    I' 

lentom  i  and  itudied  up  in  yonr  own  blai 

i  .1  mandate  be  obeyed  I" 
Tin'  inqul  d  up  from  hli  Mai  tn  tabling  w  1th  p 

iipnn  thi  floor.     Willi  urn'  l.iiiiml  he  roaohed 

r,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  nil  head  with  his 

flit.    It  wai  trul  blow,  but  tho  marqul  It,  and 

il,  two  of  tin'  offli  lali  draw  thi 
away. 
Now  i tin t  Finn  in  behold  the  Inqul 

form,  he  i  him.     Ba  know  him  to  be  none 

Ami  what  could  the 
mi  m. mk  be  dolnj    In  mi  b  ■  place  '    Bul  thi 
ni  ihorl  by  a  new  moTomi 

n  the  hold  of  ii 
and  storied  back  to  his  throne  and  m  iaed  ■  croii  which  la] 
mi.    'i  ill  head,  mul  in  mini  toaaa 

iutad  : 

l  am  rloilu'il  wiih  authority 

mil  will  in  i-  limn  ihall 

.I  down  upon  you.    bi  Ihi  nama  of  the  liim^  Qod  and  nil 

Home,  I  command  you  to  lead  il'1  to  in- 

iim  church,  well  m 

ill,  "siu'h  ii 

"  \vi.  nut  man  died  hi 

mat  ion." 
the  torture,    By  my  loul,  we'll  know 

plot.      Secure  bim  to  thu 
iway  with  him  !    Aw 
ll, in  i  ii  i-  impoiilble  to 

tell .  Cor  at  tl  ii  open,  and  Lha 

I  lo 
freight  up  lo  whi 

Ig  about  him,  "  Nn — whom  have 
Iaed  the  Inquiiitor'i 
ton-  it  from  hli  ■  i'i,  foul  monk, 

here  '     What  and  in- 

Sri/i'  bim  and  bear  him 
.  mnl  tlui  commission  of  our 
■nl." 

bunded  a  parchment  roll  to  the 
ilir  hit u-r,  after 

with  thia  d  I  put  him  deep  down  In  our 

mo<t  dismal  ■tin  othi  i  time  I'll  tell  ye  of  the  deep 

ami  dreadful  crime  he  baa  <: 

Tim  r,  and  on  il  tho  wick- 

ni  monk  waa  seized  and  dragged  away.     He  cursed  and 
and  resisted  nu.l  prayed,  but  all  When  he  wni  gone 

Lanfiu  in  the  two  executionora  and  tin'  icribo, am 

••  Hon  l  muit  i  .  hut  you  shall  have  another 

to  miikc  his  plan'  good.     \. m -.hull  understand  it  all  i> 

Tho  officers  bowed  humbly  to  their    I  i  ter,  and  c 

themselves  devoutly.    Then  Lanfargo  turned  to  the  marquii. 
marquii," 
■ 

"Um  who  art  thou  !"    asked    Ft  in   aitonlihment 

"  Barely  I  know  that  vol< 

•■  An.l  woll  you  might.    1  mad  to  preach  to  you  when  you  waa 
a  child.    But  coma ;  your  pretence  la  needed  eliewhi 

The  wax  from  the  dark  room  ai  ho  spoke, 

and  without  u  woid  more  the  marquii  followed  him. 


CIIA1'  I 


.hi  iv  Viicohti  mit  alone  in  hct  trtment,  ■ 

wui  arrayed  In  her  bridal  mhos.     She  wm  pnlo  and  taint,  and  I  ad 


But  her  eyes  werr  dried  now,  I 
till  the  fountain  wan  dried  ami  parched  up.    It  waa  now  past 
iiniiii,  and 

The  thought  came  to  hat  with  nil  its  dreadful  meaning,  and  ihe 
leaned  forward  and  sobbed  until  her  h  ig.    At 

In'  beard  steps  approaching  her  door,  and  she  »tan 

ido,  and  pi 

not  happy  now." 
"iv   I  um  not,  my  mother,"  faintly  articulated   the 

-    Up. 

"  Bul  1  liar  Mm  II  ll  ." 

"  l.i-t  un-  he  ai  I  in. iv,  yin  help  it,  mother,    0,  1  ran 

one  all  il'  I  aid  do. 

1!   Ilml   Inn 

I  mourn  now  for  Fran 
i  he  lived,  not  all  tb 

Of  mv  own  will  in  li 

"  o,  Julia,  I  do  think  thi  count  will  be  kind— be  lows  you;  he 

lias  told  me  so — and — " 

" — sh,  my  mother.     Trail  not  too  muefa  to  what  he  may  say, 
for  In'  Ii  n-  '  nil  willed  man,  and  can  guidi 

ndcnl  of  his  heart,  I  know  him  and  am  prepared  lo  take 
him  for  what  he  is.  I  may  learn  t"  love  bim  in  time;  but,  ",  I 
run  never  honor  and  respect  him.     Ah,  mother,  be  can  never 

(),    In-  was   honor,  truth  and 

Earth  bus  hut  few  such  in 
"  Vo  'ily,  Julia,    Ami  yrt  the  count  will  average  with 

St." 

"  Ay — as  the  tiger  will  average  with  the  wolf.    What  hi 
of  sup'  "i  simple  power.    Hut  I  will  not  place  him  too 
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low,  for  he  Is  to  be  my — my — husband!      O,  what  a  word  for 
toll  hour!" 

The  iluchess  pared  into  tho  face  of  her  child,  and  she  wonder- 
ed how  much  of  real  pnin  she  felt  in  view  of  the  coming  marriago 
which  was  not  connected  With  the  loss  of  the  marquis.  She  could 
not  blame  herself  for  anything  that  had  happened,  though  she 
knew  that  she  hail  used  some  Influence  in  gaining  Julia's  consent 
to  the  nuptials,  Hut  what  else  could  sho  do  ?  Now  thnt  she  be- 
lieved Francesco  dead,  what  excuse  could  she  frame  for  holding 
out  longer  '  She  hud  looked  at  all  the  young  men  in  her  hus- 
i  ourt,  and  she  knew  of  none  better  calculated  for  her  child 
To  bo  sure  it  was  a  dubious  choice,  but 
then  tl  not  times  when  pure-minded  men  wcro  plenty. 

i  the  time  when  Ihe  count  had  first  announced  to  her  the 

death  of  Francesco,  ihe  bad  been  gradually  inclining  to  obey  the 

:   her  husband,  anil  with  a  calm,  dignified  purposo  she  hail 

approached    her  child    on   tho  subject.     At  first  the  maiden  had 

spurned  the  count'l  offer  with  virtuous  indignation ;  but  as  sho 

look  time  for  calmer  thought  she   thought  that  her  dear  mother 

il  she  maintained  her  refusal.     She  saw  that  even  now 

the   duke  was  cold   anil  harsh  towards  his   good  wife,  and  Julia 

.'nit  'twas  all   the   result  ol  her   refusal   to  marry  with  tho 

illy  she  put  this  question  to  herself: 

maintain  the  position  I  have  assumed,  and  thus 
keep  my  noble  mother  under  the  duke's  displeasure;  or  shall  I, 
for  the  sake  of  restoring  my  mother's    peace   once  more,  give  my 

My  own  love  is  dead,  and  my  heart  is 
buried  with  him.  Bat  Loredano  wants  no  heart — ho  only  asks 
for  im  1  WOOld   possess  my  face.      lie  shall  have  it  !" 

lit   the   question  was   looked    upon  as  set- 

■  and  blessed  the  maiden,  but  he  thought 

•  w.il  only  for  Delhi    lone,  ami  he  iliil  not  force  him- 
self much  I  The  duel  nee  more  restored  to 
and  the  duke  smiled  upon  her  aa  of  <>M. 
But  as  the  hour  drew  nigh,  Julia'*   heart  became  Icy  and  chill. 


Mr  phantoms  ho.  r  which  she  co 

not  drive  off,  and  more  than  once  sin  heard  Fran. 

■    whispering  In  her   ear,  and   upbraiding  her  for  her 
llty. 
Bul  she  had  not   much  more  time  for  thought.     Lucctta  came 
nnounee  that  the  duke  was  in  wuiting  with  the  count  and 
And  of  all  who  moved  around  the  doom 
only  Luoetta  knew  nor  evi  litbful  girl  i 

read  II  all,  and  it  made  her  heart  bleed  to  see  her  mistress  as  she 
now  was. 

nly,"  said  the  maiden,  rising  to  her  feet.     "Let  the 
duke  be  so  Inform 

Shortly  afterwards  the  ilukc  entered  the  apartment.  He  saluted 
i  with  ii  kiss,  and  then  turned  towurds  the  duchess. 

"  Bignora,"  hi  said,  "will  you  go  forward  to  the  i  Impel  and  see 
the  maidens  duly  assembled  there  ;  for  'tis  fitting  there  should  be 
no  bungling  in  tb 

Donna  Silvia  aroie  ami  left  tb  lent  without  a  murmur 

though  she  knew  that  her  husband's  chief  object  in  thus  sending 
her  ahead  was  to  keep  her  from  her  child  as  mu'  h 

after  the  ceremony  was  performed,  for  fear  that  Julia  mighi 
way  to  -  if  her  mother  were  by  to  symp 

with  her.    And  perhaps  the  dul  lit. 

"  Now,  Julia,  let  us  cm  to  the  chapel  for  the  bridegroom  waits." 

The  maiden  answered  not  a  word,  but  she  gave  the  dul 
hand  and  followed  him  from  the  room,  Lucetta  keeping  close  be- 
hind her. 

ii  tremble,"  said  Visconti. 
"  "fin  a  strange  position  for  one  like  me,  signor,"  answered 
Julia, 

"  Ay— so  it  is.     nut  you  shall  be  one  of  the  noblest  wit 
all  the  country,"  said  the  duke,  in  a  concilia: 

When   they  reached    the   I 
they    found    the    count 

ised  in  his  most  gaudy  at- 
tire,  anil  with  him  were  the 
bishop  ol  Milan  and  several 
nobles. 

"  Fall   in    behind,   siguors," 

I  tho  duke. 
They  did  as  directed,  and 
then  Visconti  turned  into  the 
court  that  led  to  the  cli: 
Julia  trembled  more  violently 
than  ever.  She  thought  of  Fran- 
1 1  onco  more — and  then  she 
thought  of  Barbarigo,  and  she 
wondered  why  that  strange  man 
hail  forsaken  her.  Tho  psr^ 
had  gained  tho  centre  of  the 
court  when  they  were  interrupt., 
id  by  the  approach  of  Sara,  Ju- 
lia's old  nurse,  who  came  up 
directly  in  front  of  them  and 
stopped.  Sho  was  flushed  and 
breathless  from  apparent  haste. 
"How  now,  woman'?"  (jried 
the  duko,  in  a  rage.  "  Stand 
aside,  anil  lot  us  pass." 

"  Hold,  my  lord  duke,"  spoke 
tho  old  nurso,  boldly.  "  Strike 
me  if  you  will,  but  I  most  de- 
liver my  message.  You  have 
boon  imposed  upon.  Francesco 
Delia  Torro  lives,  and  has  sent 
me  to  you  to  tell  you  so  I"  sho  said,  looking  calmly  at  him. 

The  duke  was  thunderstruck— Julia  raised  her  hands  as  though 
she  feared  she  had  not  heard  aright,  while  Lucetta,  with  quick 
joy,  clasped  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  towards  heaven. 

[SEE     ENGKAYINIl.] 

•  Out  upon  thee,  hag  1"  gasped  the  duke,  as  soon  as  he  could 
find  his  speech.     "  Thou  li' 

"  No,  my  lord,  for  tho  Marquis  of  Lodi  is  alive  and  well,  and  il 
in  Milan.  Ho  sent  be  to  bid  you  stay  this  marriage  until  he  could 
sec  you." 

"  How  is  this  1"  uttered  the  count,  hastening  forward. 

■■  ()— Francesco  is  alive  1"  cried  Julia,  clasping  her  hands  In 
frantic  joy. 

"  It  is  false  !  all,  all  false  I"  shouted  Loredano,  turning  pale. 
••  He'ideadl" 

"  Not  so,  noblo  count,"  returned  Sara,  "  for  I  saw  him  not  half 
an  hour  sin 

"  And  yet  what  matters  it «"  exclaimed  the  duke,  pushing  the 
woman  aside  "  Wo  will  attend  to  him  anon.  Let  this  marriage 
go  on  first." 

"  No  I"  uttered  Julia,  starting  from  the  duke's  grasp.  "I  have 
been  deceived — most  cruelly  deceived.  No— I  will  not  wed  now. 
Let  me  go  hack  to  my  chamber." 

"  Hut  1  say  tho  ceremony  shull  go  on  !"  thundered  Viseond. 
"  We'll  sec  if  I  have  power  here  I" 

"  Most  noble  duke,"  spoke  the  maiden,  thoroughly  aroused  by 
indignation  at  the  deception  practised  upon  her,  *'  were  you  ten 
thousand  times  master  here,  you  could  not  marry  me  against  my 
will !  This  contract  is  ended  ;  'twas  mado  on  the  foundation  of 
Francesco's  death.  He  lives,  and  'Us  annulled.  Lucctta,  bid  my 
mother  join  me  in  my  chamber." 

A  s  .1  ulia  thus  spoke  she  darted  away  like  a  roe,  leaving  the  men 
petrified  with  utter  amazement. 

[CONCLUDED   NEXT    WEEK.] 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  I'ictorial.) 
ALTIM.\  THOUGHTS. 

B  V    8.    w.    BOKfl  A T. 

The  golden  sunshine  of  the  summer  days 

Is  left  upon  the  shocks  of  yeilow  corn, 
As  tin  soft  light  of  heaven  iu  hrly  raj  a 

Shines  in  the  features  of  a  saint  new  born. 

Rich  clusters  of  the  purple  grape  appear, 

Transparent  j"wels  on  the  fading  vine, 
Like  good  fruits  of  an  aged  Christian  here. 

Whose  li.nbs  are  shrunken,  but  whose  virtues  shine. 

llchold  the  ruins  of  the  lovely  t 

Its  fragrance  and  its  queenly  beauty  Mel , 

Its  leaves  are  burkd  in  the  ground  like  those 
Dear  friends  now  numbered  with  the  honored  dead. 

More  glorious  thin  emperor,  king  or  pope, 

Or  regiments  of  royal  pi  mod. 

With  gold,  al  onder  slope. 

Where  rainbow-tinted  fbUage  paves  the  ground. 

The  gorgeous  sun  drops  down  behind  the  hill. 

And  leaves  a  glowing  wake  of  crimson  light; 
Like  a  youDg  bride,  the  moon  is  blushing  still, 

For  lo  the  day-king  kissel  the  queen  of  night! 

The  last  red  ray  of  the  declining  sun 

Mot  the  first  smile  of  the  ascending  morn  — 

And  when  the  monarch's  daily  task  was  done, 
lie  gave  the  empress  of  the  skies  his  throne. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

THE   KING   OF  THE   VISIGOTHS. 

BT   FRANCES    1'.    PEPPKBKIX. 

There  stood  in  one  of  the  narrowest  streets  of  a  Spanish  city, 
in  the  year  C75,  a  building  that  presented,  with  in  broken  lattice 
and  loaning  door-posts,  but  a  miserable  exterior  to  the  passer-by. 
But,  at  intervals,  from  far  within,  sweet  sounds,  some  push  of 
melody,  or  some  trilling  laugh,  broke  the  sacred  silence  of  the 
half  deserted  street,  and  woke  all  the  murmurs  of  the  summer  air; 
yet  sounds  that  very  seldom  spoke  of  the  bidden  luxury  and  joy 
within,  since,  for  the  most  part,  an  utter  stillness  reigned  around, 
unless  some  practised  ear,  listening,  had  detected  the  continual 
plash  of  a  fountain,  or  the  soft  rustling  of  wind  in  the  orange  trees. 
In  the  last  room  of  this  building,  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  was  a  large 
and  lofty  apartment,  daintily  furnished  in  the  Moorish  style.  Ori- 
ental carpets,  soft  as  the  turf  of  a  meadow,  covered  the  centre  of 
a  floor  that  was  elsewhere  gaily  wrought  in  mosaics  of  floral  em- 
blems. Light  ivory-tables  heaped  with  fruit  and  pastry,  low  cush- 
ioned chairs,  and  one  or  two  stringed  musical  instruments,  were 
arranged  here  and  there  at  random.  Divans  of  crimson  Damas- 
cus silk  stretched  along  the  three  snowy  and  richly-carved  walls, 
while  high  across  the  fourth  side,  which  was  left  entirely  open, 
were  looped  curtains  of  a  soft  blue  tint ;  and  the  female  who  stood 
beneath  the  arch,  looked  down  into  a  large  court  redoientwith  the 
perfume  of  leaf  and  blossom,  and  shut  in  all  around  by  the  other 
portions  of  the  same  building,  the  airy  porticoes  of  which  were  sus- 
tained by  marble  columns,  with  richly-foliated  capitals  and  archi- 
traves, upon  whose  bat  relievos  all  the  gorgeous  peopling  of  Eastern 
dreams  danced  perpetually  along. 

The  girl  wore  a  tunic  of  delicate  cream-colored  silk,  falling  over 
trowscrs  of  pale  pink,  plaided  with  silver  threads,  a  girdle  of  price- 
less Cashmere  bound  loosely  below  her  waist,  and  a  broad  collar, 
composed  of  alternate  bands  of  chased  gold  and  large,  filbert- 
shaped,  milky  pearls  about  her  throat.  But  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  this  attire,  there  lay,  amid  the  folds  of  a  blue  gauzy 
scarf  wound  turban-like  above  her  dark  flowing  hair,  a  large  plain 
cross  of  solid  gold. 

The  summer  cloud  above  had  clothed  the  fountain  below  in  a 
second  cloak  of  melting  mist,  as  it  dashed  down  rain,  every  sheet 
of  which  the  sunset  transmuted  info  a  shower  of  sparkling  drops 
of  flame,  and  still  the  shrubbery  within  the  court  was  dripping 
while  the  cloud  blew  slowly  off,  watched  by  the  girl's  dark  eyes, 
beyond  the  housetops  and  the  spires,  out  to  the  distant  line  of  the 
blue  tideless  sea. 

A  bough  of  the  orange  tree  that  grew  beside  the  balcony  bent 
snddenly  down,  shaking  off  a  dash  of  rain  and  petal,  and  spring- 
ing up  again  with  light  rebound,  a  young  man,  slight,  tall  and 
agile,  swung  from  its  support  and  stood  at  the  lady's  side. 

*'  Thy  apparition  startles  me  I"  she  said,  returning  his  lover-like 
greeting.  "  Thou  dost  never  come  like  ordinary  mortals;  but  a 
sudden  rush  and  rustle,  and  here  thou  art.  One  would  say  a  price 
lay  on  thy  head,  thus  coming  and  going  unawares.  Wert  thou  a 
prince  in  disguise — " 

"  Well,  and  what  then,  my  love  ?" 

"  Thy  appearance  could  not  be  more  suspicious." 

"  A  prince  should  come  with  court  and  retinue  and  undreamed 
splendor,  to  woo  the  Jewel  of  Spain." 

The  speaker,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  of  a  tall,  noble  figure, 
wearing  the  garb  of  a  mountaineer  ;  hair  of  a  bright,  sunny  hue 
fell  in  curling  masses  over  his  well-shaped  shoulders  ;  large,  shin- 
ing, azure  eves  beamed  from  under  golden-brown  brows  and  lash- 
es ;  a  high,  broad  forehead,  bold,  finely-sculptured  nose,  and  a 
chin  deeply  cleft  and  adorned  with  a  curling  beard,  completed  the 
features  that  were  of  high  Visigoth  origin,  and  such  as  the  proud- 
est blood  of  Spain  is  at  this  day  glad  to  trace  in  lineaments  of 
noblest  descent ;  and  the  hand  with  which  he  held  his  compan- 
ion's was  far  too  white  and  small  to  harmonize  with  the  costume 
that  he  wore. 


"  And  if  thy  lover  were  a  prince,  Constance  '."  he  continued. 

"  He  would  niver,  in  that  case,  wed  me." 

"  Thou  v.ou'd't  object  to  kingly  splendor,  thou  who  wcarcst  the 
wealth  of  an  Indian  ocean  in  ihine  cars  ?"  And  he  filliped  the 
great  pearls,  each  pearl  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  that  hung  in  sleu- 
th r  gold  settings  from  her  shell-like  ears. 

"  Thou  kr.owcft,  Region,  that  I  do  not  wear  these  baubles  of 
my  own  fancy,  but  because  of  my  father's  command.  This  night, 
he  said,  he  will  tell  me  why.  Thus,  a'.as  I  displacing  the  trinkets 
lure  in  which  1  took  pleasure,  he  has  decked  this  plaiein  Moorish 
trim.  But  it  is  like  a  pagan  at  Christian  hymns.  For  see  upoa 
my  scarf!"  and  she  pointed  to  the  cross  lying  in  her  turban. 

"  Hath  he  turned  Saracen  >"  asked  her  lover,  with  Hashing  eye3. 

"  Alas,  I  know  not !"  she  answered,  sadly.  '*  I  onlj  know  that 
he  thus  tlecks  me,  and  I  fear  lest — " 

"Lest  he  sell  thee  to  a  Harecm.and  make  thec  a  Moor's  slave?" 
he  cried,  impetuously.     By  Heaven  !  the — " 

"  lie  is  my  father,"  said  Constance,  drawing  herself  up  proudly. 

"  Forgive  me  !     Thou  art  right;  yet,  wilt  thou  thus  be  sold  ?" 

"  Do  I  look  like  it  '.  Have  i  no  will  of  mine  own  !  How  often 
have  I  promised  to  give  thee  no  peace  of  thy  life  when  we  twain 
are  one  '.  Take  lest  while  thou  mayest,  nor  borrow  trouble  of  no 
account." 

"  I  will  sec  thee  again  to-night  after  thy  father  hath  come  and 
gouc.  Bear  thee  bravely  ;  more  snares  beset  thee  than  we  can 
see.  The  Saracens  lie  in  the  bay  beyond,  and  danger  is  at  hand." 
And  snatching  a  kiss  from  her  parted  lips,  he  slid  down  the  pilaster, 
quickly  crossed  the  court,  and  unlocking  a  wicket  in  the  great  gate 
that  led  into  the  thoroughfare,  closed  it  and  was  gons. 

His  practised  car  had  heard  the  distant  door  of  the  deserted 
street  unlatch,  and  Constance  had  barely  recovered  from  her  sur- 
prise, ere  the  doors  of  her  own  apartment  gently  opened,  and  an 
old  man,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  dark-bearded  citizen,  wrapped  in 
a  large  cloak,  noiselessly  entered. 

"  Be  seated,  my  lord,  my  prince,"  said  the  old  man,  nervously. 

But  the  stranger  remained  standing,  and  boldly  gazing  at  Con- 
stance, till  she  blushed  deeply  and  painfully.  Dropping  his  cloak, 
he  stood  revealed  in  a  coat  of  black  mail,  complete  in  all  save  the 
helmet.  On  his  left  breast  shone  a  large  silver  crescent,  and  yha- 
taghan  and  daggers  hung  at  his  glittering  belt.  His  face,  with  its 
deep-set,  blazing  eyes,  was  of  that  peculiar  and  demonic  beauty 
with  which  painters  are  wont  to  portray  Lucifer,  and  his  whole 
appearance  would  have  announced  Moorish  belief  and  blood,  even 
had  not  the  old  man  said,  in  a  trembling  voice  : 

"  My  daughter,  it  is  the  chief  of  our  foe,  the  Prince  Ali  Hassan." 

"  And  what  right  has  the  leader  of  an  invading  army  within  thy 
house,  father?" 

"  It  is  no  house  of  mine,  Constance.  Thy  father  is  a  beggar ! 
All  in  this  place,  and  thou  and  I,  are  Ali  Hassan's !" 

"  Not  I  I     I  am  a  free  Spanish  woman,  and  such  will  ever  be." 

"  It  is  not  for  thee  to  say.  Thou  art  Ali  Hassan's  slave  or  wife, 
as  he  may  please." 

"  An  Odalisque  ?     Never !" 

"  I  have  sworn  it,  child." 

"  Is  it  for  this  thou  hast  thus  decked  this  room  in  gauds  of  the 
Saracen  t  That  thou  hast  thus  commanded  me  to  wear  the  petty 
trinkets  of  a  Moslem  slave  »" 

The  Moor's  eyes  had  darkened  and  darkened  during  this  alter- 
cation.    Now  slightly  waving  his  hand,  he  said  : 

"  Dismiss  her,  old  man  ;  consulting  no  girl's  will." 

"  The  will  of  a  Christian  girl  cannot  be  disregarded,  thou  slave !" 
cried  Constance,  with  flashing  eyes.  "A  Christian's  faith  is  a 
shield  of  adamant,  and  no  breath  shall  swell  these  nostrils,  no 
blood  color  these  veins,  if  1  leave  Spain  with  thee  !" 

"  I  shall  not  require  the  Jewel  of  Spain  to  leave  her  native 
land,"  returned  the  Moor.  "  Here  I,  viceroy  of  my  great  master, 
shall  plant  my  court,  and  trample  on  the  necks  of  a  conquered 
race." 

"  Then  each  neck  will  be  that  of  a  corpse,  and  Constance  of 
Ivica  will  be  the  first !"  And  she  swept  through  the  gathering 
shadows  from  the  room. 

The  old  man  dropped  the  curtains  across  the  wide  arch,  lighted 
a  single  lamp  of  fragrant  oil,  and  motioning  his  guest  to  the  chair 
by  a  heavy  table  of  citron  wood,  took  another  opposite. 

"  Having  first  drunk  success  in  this  sweet  wine  of  Cyprus,"  he 
said,  "  we  will  at  once  enter  upon  our  business,"  and  he  proffered 
his  puest  a  sparkling  goblet,  brimming  with  the  draught  forbidden 
by  the  prophet. 

The  guest  courteously  took  it  with  a  hand  where  shone  the  roy- 
at  signet  ring,  and  then,  with  a  gesture  of  disdain,  poured  it  out 
upon  the  costly  floor,  and  remained  silent. 

The  old  man  drank  fearfully,  and  easting  many  glances  askance 
at  the  silent  Moor,  who  yet  gave  no  hint  of  the  subject  they  were 
about  to  negotiate. 

"  And  my  seigneur  ?"  at  length  asked  the  father  of  Constance, 
tremblingly.  "  Thou  hast  risked  a  great  deal  but  shortly  since. 
May  I  ask,  has  the  viceroy  of  many  nations  and  the  ruler  of  mighty 
armies  visited  the  abode  of  his  slave  for  naught '." 

"  Let  my  slave,"  answered  the  lordly  Saracen,  unmoved,  "  re- 
ceive those  who  wait  at  the  porch  below,  and  bring  them  to  my 
presence." 

The  old  man  left  him,  and  quickly  returned,  followed  by  four 
swarthy  sailors,  who  deposited  before  the  Moor  a  large,  iron-bound 
chest,  and  departed ;  while  Constance,  watching  from  a  conve 
nient  hiding-place,  already  beheld  affairs  as  they  were  in  the 
saloon,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  triumph,  feeling  that  the  Moor 
was  in  her  power,  and  again  saddened  when  she  thought  that  to 
reveal  his  itlentity  would  be  to  betray  her  father  to  death.  "  It  is 
plain  that  I  commit  treason,"  said  she,  "  and  yet  am  not  a  traitor." 

Meanwhile,  the  Moor,  with  bunches  of  small  iron  keys,  each 


one  of  which  he  used  at  successive  stages  of  unlocking,  finally 
threw  optn  the  chest,  and  lifted  four  heavy  bag)  of  gold  to  the 
table 

"  They  would  buy  thee  the  crown  of  the  Visigoths,"  he  Fair], 
drily.  "  And  now  plunge  thy  withered  hands  within  the  yellow 
treasury,"  he  added.  "  Let  the  cold  coin  cover  thine  arms  for  a 
cubit.  Revel  a  moment  in  the  sight  only  of  such  countless  wealth, 
and  then — lose  it,  if  thou  wilt !"  And  throwing  the  bags  he  had 
subtracted  previously  within  the  coffer,  he  dropped  the  lid,  re- 
lot  ked  it,  and  threw  the  keys  upon  the  table. 

The  old  man  grasped  at  them  with  nervously  extended  fingers. 

"  Take  her!  She  is  thine  !"  he  cried,  and  would  have  bent  low 
on:e  more  to  gloat  over  the  treasures  for  which  he  had  bartered 
his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

"  Enough  !"  said  the  Moor.  "  Bid  the  slaves  bear  it  where  thou 
wilt.  Go,  send  thy  daughter  hither,  and  I  want  thy  presenco  no 
more." 

A  few  moments  elapsed,  and  the  old  man,  leading  Constance 
forcibly  by  the  hand,  entered,  and,  departing  again,  left  her  with 
Ali  Hassan. 

The  Moor  had  risen,  and  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  table, 
and  the  other  on  his  side,  looked  from  the  height  of  his  lofty  sta- 
ture down  upon  the  indignant  girl.  Moving  forward,  he  laid  one 
hand  upon  her  shoulder,  while  transfixing  her  with  the  glittering 
glance  of  his  black  Arab  eye,  he  bent  to  kiss  her  lips.  But  she 
sprung  back  from  him  with  a  bitter  exclamation. 

"  Love,"  said  he,  untouched,  "is  the  penalty  of  beauty.  Even 
Ihon  wilt  yield  I"  and  taking  her  hand  in  one  of  his,  he  courtf  ous- 
ly,  yet  with  an  expression  of  displeasure,  removed  the  cross  from 
her  turban.  "  We  have,  no  need  of  that  whither  we  go,"  he  add- 
ed. "  Best  leave  it  here,"  and  throwing  his  own  cloak  round  him, 
he  lifted  another,  and  before  Constance  could  deny,  had  wrapped  it 
closely  around  her,  and,  urging  her  with  wonderful  rapidity  from 
the  room,  bore  her  lightly  down  the  stairs  and  stood  with  her  in 
the  deserted  street. 

"  I  will  go  no  further !"  cried  Constance.  "  I  will  raise  the 
town  I     Help,  ho  !  the  Moor  !" 

Ere  she  could  add  a  syllabic,  he  seized  her  again  in  his  arms, 
darted  down  a  narrow  alley,  passed  the  sentinels  like  a  flash,  and 
while  the  streets  behind  rung  with  cries  of  "  The  Moor  !  the 
Moor!"  he  entered  a  boat  at  the  foot  of  some  old  wet  steps,  where 
already  sat  his  four  attendants,  and  at  one  sweep  of  the  oars,  the 
boat  sprung  forward,  and  with  a  few  sturdy  strokes,  had  left  cas- 
tle, safety  ship  and  the  broad  port's  mouth  far  behind.  Now  and 
then  Constance  fancied  she  heard  the  muffled  strokes  of  pursuers, 
and  perhaps  Ali  Hassan  also  heard  them,  for,  taking  a  pair  of 
oars,  he  himself  joined  in  the  work,  and  cheered  his  boatmen  with 
low-voiced  sentences  of  the  Arabic,  till  a  large  black  hull  hove  in 
sight,  and  they  rested  their  oars  beneath  the  bows. 

Meanwhile,  the  commotion  in  the  city  had  subsided,  the  torches 
were  extinguished,  the  guard  doubled,  and  a  qniet  vigilance  reigned 
complete.  Yet  alarmed  at  the  first  cries,  the  father  of  Constance 
had  hastened  to  warn  his  guest,  and,  with  half  a  feeling  of  regret, 
had  found  the  apartment  empty,  and  felt  that  his  daughter  was 
irrevocably  gone.  But  the  payment  was  a  vast  one,  and  stooping 
low,  he  succeeded  in  opening  the  coffer,  and  was  feasting  his  cvei 
on  the  contents,  when  a  voice  at  his  side,  clear  in  its  scornful 
enunciation,  arrested  him,  thunderstruck  with  amazement  and 
consternation.  It  was  Regian,  the  lover  of  the  old  man's  daugh- 
ter. 

"  The  price  is  vast,"  said  Regian ;  "  yet  traitors  need  a  great 
reward,  and  the  crime  of  blood  a  greater  !  Where  is  thy  daugh- 
ter, man  V 

"  That  i3  no  affair  of  thine." 

"  Is  it  not  ?     Are  her  whercaliouts  naught  to  me  7" 

"  Go  thy  ways,  young  man,"  answered  the  old  traitor,  wearily. 

"  Not  till  thou  answerest  me,  swearing  a  great  oath  on  crescent 
or  on  cross !"  cried  Regian,  lifting  his  sword  from  its  sheath. 

"  She  is  the  Moor's,  Ali  Hassan's." 

"  Had st  rather  thy  daughter  be  the  slave  of  a  Turk,  than  the 
queen  of  a  free  nation  1"  thundered  Regian.  "  Such  was  thy  al- 
ternative. Wamba  Regian,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  her  lover, 
and  beware,  old  man  I" 

Falling  on  his  knees,  the  astounded  wretch  would  have  besought 
pardon,  had  not  a  second  scene  struck  him  dumb.  Sweeping 
away  the  curtains  of  the  arch,  a  small  band  of  the  steel-clad  sol- 
diers of  the  guard  entered,  and  lifting  the  chest  of  gold,  bore  it 
silently  away. 

"  The  price  of  treachery  returns  to  tho  coffers  of  the  state," 
said  Kegian.  "  Thou  who  hast  sold  thy  child  for  gain  !  Let  thy 
face  be  seen  no  more  in  Spain  !"  and  he  strode  haughtily  away. 

It  was  an  hour  later,  and  in  the  great  cabin  of  the  flag-ship  of 
the  Moors  were  Constance  and  Ali  Hassan.  He  had  changed  his 
warlike  panoply  for  the  graceful  Eastern  garb,  and  stood  with  hil 
great  height  made  more  imposing  beneath  the  low-hung  ceiling  of 
ivory  fretted  w»th  gold.  Turning  imperiously,  he  bade  the  slaves 
who  glided  obsequiously  in  and  out,  arranging  couches  and  cush- 
ions, piling  fruits,  pouring  sherbets  and  filling  the  chibouques, 
whose  long-wreathed  stems  gleamed  like  silver  serpents,  to  with- 
draw, and  he  seated  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  apathetic  Constance. 

"  Did  ever  one  of  my  unmixed  blood  prostrate  himself  at  tho 
feet  of  a  woman  before  \"  he  murmured.  "Lady,  if  thou  art  a 
Christian,  teach  me  to  woo  thee  in  Christian  fashion ;"  and,  as  he 
bent  his  smiling  glance  with  a  fascination  whose  languid  tins 
pierced  her  soul,  Constance  felt  insensibly  attracted  by  tho  manly 
beauty  and  the  infidel  daring  of  her  captor.  Calling  all  her 
strength  to  the  rescue,  she  said  : 

"  Will  I  listen  to  a  man  already  defeated  '!" 

"  Triumphant,  rather,"  responded  tho  Moor. 

"  Yet  to-morrow's  night  shall  find  thee  captive  and  despoiled." 
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"  To-morrow,"  he  answered,  with  half  a  sneer,  "  will  restore  mo 
victorious,  a  conqueror,  to  the  arms  of  my  hride — Constance  of 
Ivicja,  the  prize  of  valor  !" 

"  Thou  art  right,"  she  said,  with  anger.  "  To  morrow  I  shall 
truly  he  the  prize  of  the  conqueror." 

"Let  it  he  so;  and  thou  wilt  receive  him  with  rapture,"  an- 
swered Ali  Hassan,  his  eyes  flashing  with  anticipated  triumph,  his 
parted  lips  wreathed  with  a  smile  that  transfigured  his  face  into  a 
glowing  splendor.  "  A  child  of  the  desert  will  not  have  loved  in 
vain,"  he  added  ;  "and  the  palm  shall  wave  its  branches  in  the 
sun,  and  swell  its  fruit  with  a  golden  lustre,  rejoicing  in  the  joy  of 
its  protector." 

"  Leave  me!"  said  Constance,  rising.  "Rejoice  when  victory 
licenses  thee  I" 

Upon  this  the  Moor  also  rose  and  departed,  while  Constance 
heard  the  slip  of  the  bolt  and  the  clang  of  chains,  as,  having  part- 
ed the  drapery  that  concealed  it,  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Opposite  the  door  was  a  low,  large,  open  space  to  admit  the 
air,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  divan  beneath,  she  leaned  out  into 
the  night,  half  wishing  that  she  dared  plungj  into  the  dark  depth 
below,  and  call  death  to  her  aid.  As  she  thus  remained,  she  was 
aware  of  a  variation  in  the  continual  rippling  around  the  hows, 
and  a  darker  shadow  seemed  to  fall  within  that  of  the  ship  itself. 

"  Constance  !"  murmured  a  well  known  voice. 

"  Ilegian  I" 

"  I  have  come  to  save  thee." 

"  I  shall  not  go  with  thee !'' 

"  What  sayest  thou  !     Is  it  thyself,  Constance,  who  apcaketh?" 

"  Ay,  my  love.  Listen  !"  and  bending  forward  to  reach  the 
shadow  that  durst  come  no  nearer  the  light  of  her  lattice,  she  whis- 
pered a  short  and  earnest  sentence. 

"And  the  wherewithal  ?"  said  Regian. 

"  I  have  it  about  me;  never  fear." 

"  I  dare  not  trust  thee,  Constance.  Now,  while  I  can  save  thee, 
come  with  me." 

"  On  no  account !" 

"Thou  lovest  me  not;  thou  lovest  this  Turk.  If  Ac  should 
conquer  >" 

"He  will  not.  Thou  leadest  the  host  of  the  Visigoths,  while 
their  idle  king  sits  in  his  castle." 

Slightly  propelling  his  skiff,  Regian  threw  himself  forward  into 
the  light,  and  suffered  Constance  to  gaze  at  the  inexplicable  smile 
on  his  face. 

"  And  if  the  king  prove  to  be  the  leader?"  he  laughed,  as, 
standing,  he  extended  his  hand  high  to  meet  the  grasp  of  her's. 
"A  boat  shall  he  in  waiting  for  thee  when  and  where  thou  sayest, 
thou  brave  one,  worthy  of  crown  and  king,  far  better  than  he  I" 
And  dropping  into  the  darkness,  he  was  speedily  out  of  hearing. 

The  gray  dawn  was  scarcely  breaking  over  the  distant  hills, 
when  boat  after  boat,  heavily  loaded  with  soldiers  of  the  Saracen, 
put  off  from  the  fleet,  and,  landing  their  freights  on  the  shore,  re- 
turned many  times  for  fresh  ladings.  Large  rafts,  constructed  for 
the  nonce,  were  covered  with  cavalry  horses,  who,  from  the  cramp- 
ing closeness  of  a  long  confinement,  shone  gorgeously  in  splendid 
trappings,  while  the  future  rider  of  each,  standing  at  his  head, 
held  the  gemmy  bridle.  The  sun  was  already  high  and  burning 
when  the  last  boat  lay  empty  on  the  shore,  and,  save  the  helms- 
man and  the  slaves,  no  soul  but  Constance  remained  in  the  sea- 
palace,  which  was  her  prison.  Looking  from  the  deck,  on  which 
a  limited  range,  guarded  by  weary  female  slaves,  was  given  her, 
as  far  as  her  eye  could  reach  along  the  coast  of  the  bay,  Constance 
saw  only  the  army  of  the  Saracen,  more  numerous  than  the  sands 
of  the  seashore.  The  steel  headpieces  of  the  soldiers,  the  floating 
turban-scarfs  of  the  officers,  the  long  yellow  mantles  of  the  eleven 
agas,  the  whole  va-t  body  of  Arab  cavalry,  and  Ali  Hassan 
mounted  on  a  jet  black  Egyptian  animal,  and  more  gorgeous  in 
his  array  of  black  steel  and  silver  cloth  than  his  master,  the  Ca- 
liph Otman,  or  the  great  Haroun  Alraschid  yet  unborn,  could 
have  been,  throne-sitting  on  a  gala  day. 

Forming  into  line  and  squadron,  they  took  up  their  march  to 
attain  an  elevated  position  flanked  by  woods  and  meadows,  and 
protected  from  behind  by  a  well-thicketcd  hill,  which  they  easily 
gained.  Even  while  she  saw  that  they  sent  out  hut  few  to  recon- 
noitre, Constance  trembled  on  beholding  their  situation,  for  it  ap- 
peared to  her  the  only  one  tenable,  and  she  perceived  the  intention 
of  the  invader  was  to  intercept  the  Visigoths,  and  having  merci- 
lessly hewed  them  down  between  the  hill  and  the  sea,  to  raise  the 
march  and  storm  the  town.  Ear  to  the  south,  in  the  direction  of 
the  city,  she  beheld  a  thousand  detached  sprays  of  white  plumes, 
moving  gaily  forward,  and  vehemently  sho  execrated  the  tardiness 
that  must  destroy  them. 

Ali  Hassan  also  saw  them,  but  gladly  and  exultingly  and  or- 
dering a  reinforcement  to  the  front,  he  formed  a  formidable  array 
to  meet  the  cavaliers  who  so  light-heartedly  rode  on,  and  trusting 
to  natural  protection  afforded  by  the  hill,  wood  and  meadow,  left 
his  rear  and  flanks  slightly  covered  by  a  scanty  band  of  skirmish- 
ers. Thus  while  the  Turks  drew  their  arrows  to  the  string,  and 
the  cavalry  hung  with  waiting  spurs  for  the  charge,  a  cloud  of  na- 
tive horsemen,  with  a  shout  that  rung  again  through  the  heavens, 
poured  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  rushed  on  the  unprotected 
rear,  while  a  shower  of  arrows  shot  from  the  wood,  and  the  mead- 
ow became  alive  with  the  points  of  bristling  spears,  and  bowmen 
planting  their  stakes.  Pits  seemed  to  open  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
invading  crew.  Swords  flushed  great  circles  in  tho  air.  The  ban- 
ner of  the  crescent  wavered  and  wandered  ;  the  cross  floated  out 
in  stiff  white  folds  ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  gay  whitc-plunud 
riders,  having  reached  the  scene,  fell  with  happy  valor  on  the  van, 
and  wrought  "  confusion  worse  confounded  "  beneath  the  direct- 
ing hand  of  Regian,  who  was  in  the  foremost  rush.  With  the 
desperation  of  a  man  taken  in  his  own  net,  Princo  Ali  Hassan 


issued  new  orders,  centred  his  forces  in  fresh  places,  hewed  living 
path i  with  his  ponderoai  scimctcr,  cheered  and  invigorated  his 
troops.  But  on  whatever  salient  point  he  doubled  his  forces, 
Rcgian's  men  were  three  to  one.  "Eor  Cod  and  our  country, 
Visigoths  !"  he  cried.  "For  our  king  !"  responded  the  men,  and 
seemed  to  gather  new  vigor  for  every  blow  they  dealt  the  invaders. 
Full  five  hours  was  the  uncertain  contest  sustained,  and,  at  last, 
Constance,  with  weary  eyes,  beheld  the  combat  deepening  in  one 
spot,  sword  and  yhataghan  meeting  and  clashing,  crown  and  tur- 
han  openly  displayed,  and  knew  the  two  contending  leaders,  each 
showering  mighty  blows;  lor  death  or  captivity  was  in  the  one 
balance,  crown,  kingdom  and  queen  in  the  other. 

"  Now  is  my  time!"  said  Constance,  as  the  two  nearest  slaves 
watched  the  right,  and  the  others  slept  along  the  sides,  and,  rising 
gently,  she  slid  below  stairs  into  the  cabin,  where  yet  burned  the 
lamps  of  fragrant  oil.  Breaking  in  pieces  the  slender  wooden 
stems  of  two  antique  chibouques,  she  laid  them  crosswise  above  a 
roll  of  linen  from  the  couch,  at  the  carved  base  of  the  great  mast, 
and  by  the  heavy  wood-work  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  cabin. 
Tearing  the  silken  covering  from  the  cushions,  she  heaped  them 
around  the  little  piles,  being  careful  to  leave  access  for  the  least 
draught  of  air.  Above  these  she  set  several  light  wooden  stands 
and  wicker  chairs,  to  which  she  attached  the  drapery  of  the  walls. 
Taking  down  one  of  the  lamps,  the  carefully  applied  the  flame  to 
the  linen,  and  a  little  blaze  sprang  into  life  which  she  assiduously 
fanned  ;  then  kindling  the  other  pile,  she  filled  two  little  wooden 
caskets,  which  she  took  in  her  hands,  with  burning  and  combusti- 
ble materials,  placed  the  two  lamps  at  the  other  sides  among  the 
tapestry  and  light  carving,  set  wide  open  the  lattice  that  the  land 
breeze  might  blow  in,  and  gaily  mounted  the  steps.  Looking 
down  again  a  second,  she  saw  the  flame  had  already  caught  the 
light  wicker  of  chair  and  table,  and  was  licking  the  great  base  of 
the  mast  in  flickering  tongues  of  flame,  while  all  the  drapery 
around  was  sending  off  showers  of  sparks.  Reaching  the  deck, 
she  found  the  slaves  as  she  had  left  them,  and  gently  closed  the 
hatchway.  The  helmsman  slept  at  the  helm,  and  gliding  along, 
she  threw  the  caskets,  already  hot  to  the  hand,  one  into  the  large 
unclewed  sail,  and  the  other  higher  up,  where  it  lodged  among  the 
spars  and  rigging.  Opposite  the  stern  of  the  ship  was  anchored 
a  second  one,  which,  with  four  others,  were  all  bound  by  hawsers 
to  a  fifth,  on  which  (as  she  overheard  in  a  conversation  between 
Ali  Hassan  and  one  of  his  subordinates)  a  helmsman  and  a  hand- 
ful of  sailors  only  were  left,  the  other  ships  being  empty.  Pursu- 
ing her  course,  she  slid  down  the  stern  rope  till  she  touched  the 
fluke  of  an  unsunk  anchor;  then,  with  a  great  effort,  caught  the 
cable  of  the  next  ship,  and  swinging  herself  across,  climbed  nim- 
bly into  the  open  cabin  lattice,  and  repeated  her  incendiarism. 

On  reaching  the  fifth,  upon  whose  deck  sat  the  helmsman  and 
sailors,  she  repeated  her  operations  as  well  as  she  was  able,  re- 
treating by  the  same  way  in  which  she  entered,  and  seeming  a  lit- 
tle floating  skiff,  she  paddled  boldly  across  to  one  of  the  five 
remaining  ships  of  the  flotilla,  having  again  prepared  small  smoul- 
dering bunches  of  combustibles.  As  she  reached  the  bows  of  the 
nearest  one,  pulling  the  floating  end  of  her  turban  vcilwi-.e  across 
her  face,  she  ordered  the  sailors  on  board  to  assist  her  in  ascend- 
ing, which  they  accordingly  did. 

"  I  bring  a  command  from  Prince  Ali  Hassan,  may  he  live  for- 
ever !"  she  said,  when  standing  on  the  deck,  "  that  his  slaves  bear 
down  to  the  assistance  of  the  flag  ship,  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
that  they  may  aid  in  extinguishing  the  flames  in  her  rigging." 

As  she  spoke,  the  sailors,  who  had  been  watching  the  tide  of 
battle,  turned  to  view  the  flag-ship,  which  was  the  furthest  out 
from  shore,  and  beheld,  as  she  had  said,  spars,  and  sails  and  masts 
one  mass  of  leaping,  forked  columns  of  flame  ;  and  Constance 
saw  those  whom  she  had  left  on  board  fast  escaping  in  a  boat 
headed  to  the  shore.  While  the  sailors  gazed,  Constance  adroitly 
threw  one  of  her  bunches  of  inflammatory  material  into  the  main 
hatchway,  and  knowing  that,  not  daring  to  disobey,  they  would 
immediately  hasten  to  catch  the  fiery  infection,  she  again  entered 
her  skiff  and  paddled  to  the  next,  which  was,  as  she  knew,  fully 
manned.     Holding  herself  at  speaking  distance,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Ali  Hassan,  commander  of  the  faithful,  may  his  shadow  never 
be  less !  commandeth  ye,  through  me,  to  crowd  all  sail,  without 
delay,  for  the  port  of  Cairo,  there  to  await  further  orders,  for  which 
witness  this  signet  ring.     Hasten,  dogs,  or  ye  will  bite  the  dust!" 

Pausing  a  few  moments,  she  saw  them  weigh  anchor,  spread 
the  studding  sail,  and  before  the  fresh  land  breeze  scud  clumsily 
away.  Intending  to  spare  the  last  ship,  she  staid  a  moment  in 
her  course  ere  she  sought  the  next  two  where  to  repeat  the  deeds 
which,  although  her  conscience  plagued  her  sorely  upon,  she  ac- 
knowledged to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  faith,  honor 
and  liberty,  and  resting  a  moment,  she  looked  around.  The  craft 
she  had  ordered  to  the  relief  of  the  flag-ship  was  already  a  spray 
of  fire  in  her  tops,  as  she  labored  in  the  thick  of  the  burning  ships 
festooned  with  wreaths  of  flame,  shaking  down  eddies  of  sparks, 
and  whose  smoke  covered  half  heaven  ;  while  further  away,  the 
one  ordered  to  Cairo  was  nobly  clearing  her  distance.  In  front  of 
her  lay  the  three  untouched  ships,  towards  which  she  ha'.f  feared 
that  the  party  of  Saracens  running  to  man  a  boat  along  the  shore, 
as  they  parried  and  returned  fierce  blows,  down  even  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  would  direct  their  course. 

On  land  the  tumult  was  terrible  and  confused,  and  impossible  it 
was  to  distinguish  anything  in  the  bloody  mekc;  but  the  liee- 
royal  turban  and  the  kingly  crown  she  nowhere  saw.  The  next 
ship  was  evidently  the  mo.st  inferior  of  the  fleet,  and  contenting 
herself  with  cutting  away,  by  means  of  a  double-edged  dagger,  the 
ropes  that  bound  her  to  one  of  the  two  remaining,  Constance 
p  issed  on.  Success  had  emboldened  her,  and  securing  hor  skill" 
to  the  painter  of  the  last  she  intended  to  destroy,  she  had  again 
recourse  to  her  gymnastics,  and  clambering  to  the   open  lattice, 


looked  in,  while  she  balanced  herself  oa  a  precarious  tenure. 
What  was  her  amazement  to  behold,  stretched  on  a  divan  and  as 
leisurely  drawing  wreaths  of  bin-  smoke  from  his  Eastern  pipe, 
as  if  all  the  weary  day  had  been  but  a  siesta,  Ali  Hassan  ! 

Fixing  a  languid  gaze  upon  the  astounded  girl,  he  lifted  trie- 
stem  from  his  mouth,  saying  : 

"  May  I  flatter  myself  that  the  Jewel  of  Spain  has  already  so 
far  bestowed  on  me  the  treasure  of  her  love  that  she  findcth  it 
necessary  to  seek  me  out  through  a  fleet  of  burning  ships?"  and 
he  laughed  low  and  lightly.  But  instantly  rising  ere  Constance 
could  regain  her  self-possession,  ho  caught  one  of  her  hands  and 
held  it  firmly.  "Allah  will  dispose,  wretched  girl!"  he  cried. 
"  By  the  prophet's  beard,  his  fates  have  brought  thee  to  expiate 
this  outrage!" 

"  Loose  me,  Ali  Hassan  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Unhand  me  !" 
and  with  her  other  hand  she  flourished  the  little  dagger  before  his 
eyes. 

"I  have  seen  too  many  Bach  gleamings  of  Christian  weapons 
to  be  frightened,  little  one,  at  this,"  said  he. 

"  Hast  thou  returned  victorious  to  the  arms  of  thy  bride,  Moor  '. 
I  last  thou  conquered  ?"  she  asked,  sarcastically. 
"  Nay.     I  am  conquered  1" 
"  Then  thou  hast  no  claim  on  me." 

"  Thou  hast  destroyed  my  safeguard,"  replied  the  Moor,  bitterly. 
"  Thou,  in  my  place,  wouldst  have  done  the  same." 
"  Then  I  also  should  have  been  punished." 
"Punish,  if  thou  canst!"  she  cried,  looking  down  for  a  second 
foothold  and  her  boat,  meaning  to  tear  her  hand  from  his  grasp. 

But  the  boat  was  gone,  slipped  a  rod  away  with  the  surfaco 
current,  and  she  was  left  with  Ali  Hassan  above  and  the  sea  be- 
neath. A  cry  of  "  The  giaour !  the  giaour !  They  are  upon 
us  !"  arose  from  the  wretched  crew  on  deck,  and  quick  as  thought, 
Ali  Hassan,  reaching  forward,  drew  her  with  one  effort  of  his 
mighty  strength  within  the  cabin,  wrenched  the  dagger  from  her 
grasp,  and  rushed  with  her  to  the  deck.  Standing  a  moment  at 
the  taffrail,  he  fervently  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  passionately 
kissed  her  lips. 

"  Sinner  as  thou  art,"  he  cried,  "  I  could  forgive  thee  that  wrong. 
But  if  I  cannot  hold  thee,  he  never  shall !"  and  he  sprung  with  her 
into  the  deep  waters  of  the  bay  that  hissed  with  fiery  fragments. 
Striking  down,  down,  down,  held  still  in  his  arms  by  a  grasp  o 
iron,  with  the  roar  of  waters  in  her  ears,  Constance  saw  death  to 
be  her  share  of  the  day's  victory,  and  was  fast  becoming  insensi- 
ble, when,  with  a  sudden  and  dreadful  rebound,  she  dreamed  of 
some  upward  motion,  while  to  her  bewildered  senses  a  score  of 
arms  seemed  to  surround  them,  dragging  them  to  shore,  and  on 
regaining  herself,  she  lay  in  the  arms  of  Regian,  who  stood  on  the 
sand,  while  Ali  Hassan,  fearless,  though  quiet  and  subdued,  con- 
fronted them  with  folded  arms. 

"  And  so,  Ali  Hassan,"  said  Regian,  with  an  intonation  of  scorn, 
— "  and  so  end  all  Saracen  exploits  in  Spain.  Ali  Hassan  has 
lost  his  prestige  and  his  prize  !" 

At  this  moment,  rounding  the  arm  of  the  bay,  the  royal  barge 
hove  in  sight.  As  it?  keel  grazed  the  sand,  at  a  motion  from  Re- 
gian, certain  of  his  soldiers  deposited  within  it  the  large,  iron- 
bound  chest  Ali  Hassan  had,  the  night  before,  given  the  father  of 
Constance.  "  Receive  again,"  said  he,  "that  thou  wouldst  have  paid 
for  a  Christian's  soul.  Bid  Otman,  thy  master,  if  he  carcth  for 
these  brave  thousands  of  his,  to  fill  my  coffers  with  their  ransoms. 
For  thyself,  thou  art  free,  O  Moor !" 

Ali  Hassan  stcpt  within,  and  still  standing  high  on  the  barge's 
stern,  unmoved  and  with  folded  arms,  he  passed  from  the  lover's 
sight.  Drifting  slowly  out  to  sea  were  the  relinquished  craft,  low, 
burning  lines  along  the  hulls,  great  crackling  sheets  of  flame  aloft, 
and  far  and  wide  were  the  waters  covered  with  burning  timbers. 

"  Thus,  my  love,"  said  Regian,  turning  to  Constance,  "  are  the 
Saracens  repulsed ;  and  thus  I  set  in  my  crown  the  Jewel  of  Spain !" 
"And  thou  who  wert  my  lover,"  responded  Constance,  as  the 
stood  trembling  and  pale  on  the  shore,  "  who  now  art  thou  ?" 

"  One  who  is  yet  thy  lover.  One  who,  on  the  morrow,  makes 
thee  queen.     I  am  Wamba  Regian,  king  of  the  Visigoths !" 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

"  Merry  Christmas !"  how  many  happy,  how  many  fond  and 
tender  recollect  ion  4  these  brief  words  summon  up!  They  remind 
us  of  many  a  family  gathering,  of  many  a  memorial  of  love  and 
friendship,  of  feuds  forgotten,  of  tics  formed,  of  old  faees  now 
iidcd  from  earth,  bat  fadeless  in  the  memory,  of  fresh  young  faces 
that  have  taken  the  places  of  the  departed,  and  beam  upon  the 
present  in  the  radiance  of  hope.  Merry  Christinas!  his  not, 
thank  Heaven  !  among  our  neglected  anniversaries.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  celebration  is  all  but  universal  throughout  Christendom. 
Now  in  Teutonic  circles  are  Santa  Claus  and  Kriss  Kringle  looked 
for  by  the  juveniles;  now  is  the  old  cry  of  "Nod!"  revived  among 
the  French;  now  do  the  Italians  throng  their  splendid  temples  to 
worship  afier  their  fashion,  as  we  do  after  ours  ;  now,  in  spite  of 
war  and  want,  is  England  "  merrie  "  England  still.  A  Merry 
Christmas !  the  joyous  salutation  of  friend  to  friend,  husband  to 
wife,  parent  to  child,  brother  to  brother,  sister  to  sister,  and  dearer 
yet,  lover  to  lover,  runs  the  circle  of  the  globe.  It  is  heard  in- 
stead of  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel  on  the  ramparts  of  Sebasto- 
pol  ;  the  joyous  greeting,  in  a  more  uncouth  tongue,  is  echoed  in 
the  Russian  »»rap.  Mr.  Barry,  our  artist,  has  seized  upon  the  oc- 
casion, to  illustrate  Christmas  by  two  original  designs,  which  we 
lay  before  our  readers  on  this  and  the  next  page.  The  first  is  the 
poor  man's  Christmas.  Traces  of  want  are  apparent  in  the  furni- 
ture and  the  dress  of  the  family  group  ;  still,  a  part  of  its  scanty 
mvinits,  or  the  bounty  of  more  fortunate  fellow  b  ings,  has  ena- 
bled them  to  keep  up  the  6how  of  festivity.    The  old  grandmother 


cise  date,  while  devotional  feelings  are  nwakencd  on  the  day  set 
apart  by  common  consent.  Our  English  ancestors,  from  whom 
we  derive  so  many  of  our  holiday  observances,  were  particularly 
noted  for  the  extraordinary  festivities  with  which  they  distinguished 
Christmas.  When  the  devotions  of  the  eve  preceding  it  were 
over,  and  night  had  come  on,  it  was  customary  to  light  candles  of 
large  size,  and  to  lay  upon  the  fire  a  huge  log  called  a  Yule  clor/  or 
( 'hristmas  Hock,  a  custom  not  yet  extinct  in  some  parts  of  England. 
A  brand  from  this  log  was  carefully  preserved  to  kindle  the  Christ- 
mas log  of  the  next  year  with.  Chandlers,  at  this  season,  used  to 
present  Christmas  candles  to  their  customers.  We  arc  not  aware 
that  our  modern  gas  companies  make  any  deduction  in  their 
charges  for  the  consumption  of  the  day.  At  court,  among  public 
bole  s,  and  in  distinguished  families,  an  officer,  under  various 
titles,  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  festivities  and  act  as  a 
Master  of  the  Revels.  Lcland,  in  speaking  of  the  court  of  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  mentions  an  Abbot  of  Misrule,  who  was  created 
for  the  purpose,  and  who  made  much  sport.  Ibis  comic  function- 
ary, in  Scotland,  was  called  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  ;  but,  in  that 
country,  the  custom  was  abolished  by  act  cf  parliament,  A.  1)., 
1555.  Slowc  speaks  of  the  same  officer  as  the  Lord  of  Misrule 
and  Master  of  Merry  Disports.  The  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don had  each  their  Lord  of  Misrule.  Their  sovereignty  began  on 
All-Hallow  Eve,  and  ending  the  morning  after  Candlemas  Day. 
Tbis  space  of  time  was  occupied  by  "fine  and  subtil  disguisings, 
masks  and  mummeries,  with  playing  at  cards  for  counters,  navies 
and  points,  mora  for  pastime  th&n  game."     The  following 'are 


the  Forest,  blowing  on  horns  three  blasts  of  venery.  Afterwards, 
there  was  an  entry  which  singularly  marks  the  rudeness  of  the 
times  :  "A  huntsman  eometh  into  the  hall  with  a  fox  in  a  purse- 
net  and  a  cat,  both  hound  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  and  with  them  nine 
or  ten  couple  of  hounds,  with  the  blowing  of  hunting  horns.  And 
the  fox  and  the  cat  arc  by  the  hounds  set  upon  and  killed  before 
the  fire."  The  Common  Sergeant  then  delivered  a  "  plausible 
speech  "  on  the  necessity  of  the  Christmas  officers,  in  which  hs 
was  followed  by  the  King's  Sergcantat-Law,  till  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor desired  a  respite  of  further  advice.  Supper  ended,  the  con- 
stable ordered  dancing.  The  style  and  title  of  all  his  nobles  is 
little  fitted  to  the  refinement  of  modern  ears ;  but  we  may  subjoin 
a  few  as  specimens  of  what  passed  for  wit  with  men  so  eminent  as 
Coke  and  Crewe.  "  Sir  Francis  Flatterer,  of  Fowltahurst,  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  Sir  handle  Rachabite  of  Rascal  Hall, 
and  Sir  Morgan  Mumchancc  of  Much  Monkery  in  the  county  ot 
Mad  Mopery."  The  dishes  most  in  vogue  were  formerly  for 
breakfast  and  supper  on  Christmas  eve,  boar's  head,  stuck  with 
rosemary,  with  an  apple  or  an  orange  in  the  mouth,  plum  porridge 
and  minced  pies.  Eating  the  latter  was  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  as 
the  Puritans  conceived  it  to  be  an  abomination  ;  they  were  origi- 
nally made  long  (says  Selden,  in  his  Table-Talk ),  in  imitation  of 
the  crutch  or  manger  in  which  our  Saviour  was  laid.  The  houses 
and  churches  were  dressed,  as  now-a-days,  with  evergreens,  and 
the  former  especially  with  mistletoe,  a  custom  probably  as  old  as 
the  Druidical  worship.  Fosbrookc,  in  his  "  Encyclopedia  of  An- 
tiquities," speaking  of  various  local  customs,  mentions   that   th 


it  warm  in  her  chimney  nook  ;  the  plum  pudding  and  roast  beef  are 
not  wanting  to  the  table  ;  the  child  has  its  little  toy  ;  the  evergreen 
is  bright  upon  the  wall,  and  better  yet,  perhaps,  hope  sheds  its 
light  upon  the  hearts  of  the  assembled  family.  The  accessory 
sketches  in  the  bolder  of  the  picture  arc  well  worthy  of  study. 
They  speak  of  the  vicissitudes  and  the  attributes  of  the  season. 
The  companion  piece  to  this  picture  is  of  a  different  character. 
Lights  are  blazing  in  gilded  chandeliers,  and  a  brilliant  group  is 
seated  at  a  board  groaning  with  all  the  luxuries  that  money  can 
command.  Costly  wines  and  costly  viands  tempt  the  appetite. 
The  pampered  spanit  1  on  the  footstool  is  the  aristocrat  of  his  race, 
and  a  very  different  being  from  the  half-fed  dog  that  guards  the 
poor  man's  hearth.  The  winds  of  heaven  are  not  permitted  too 
roughly  to  visit  the  darling  children  of  this  prosperous  family. 
Yet,  for  all  these,  there  may  be  as  much  true  happiness  in  the 
poor  man's  cottage  as  in  the  rich  man's  parlor;  for  human  happi- 
ness is  not  to  be  measured  by  externals.  A  day  appears  to  have 
bjen  observed  from  the  earliest  times  in  honor  of  the  nativity  of 
our  Saviour.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  homily  on  the  "  Day  of  the 
Nativity,"  points  out  the  formal  establishment  of  the  feast  on  the 
25th  of  December,  and  its  separation  from  the  Epiphany,  which 
hitherto  had  been  celebrated  conjointly  with  it,  from  the  simulta- 
neous appearance  of  the  star  in  the  East  and  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  learned  are  much  divided  as  to  the  real  day  of  the  nativity, 
and  it  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in- 
geniously accounted  for  the  selection  of  the  25th  of  December, 
the  winter  solstice,  by  showing  that  the  festival  of  the  Nativity, 
and  most  others,  were  originally  fixed  at  cardinal  points  of  the 
year,  and  having  been  so  arranged  by  mathematicians  at  pleasure, 
were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Christians  as  they  found  them  in 
tSe  calendar.     But  it  can  be  of  little  consequence  what  is  the  pre- 


some  ot  the  pastimes  :  gaming,  music,  jugglers  and  jaekpuddings, 
scrambling  for  nuts  and  apples,  dancing,  the  hobby  hor.e,  hunting 
owls  and  squirrels,  the  fool  plough,  hot  cockles,  a  stick  moving 
on  a  pivot  with  an  apple  at  one  end  and  a  candle  at  the  other,  so 
that  he  who  missed  his  bite  burned  his  nose,  blind-man's  buff,  for- 
feits, inteiludcs  and  mock  plays.  The  Puritans  regarded  these 
sports  with  holy  horror,  calling  all  who  took  pleasure  in  these 
pastimes  "  fantastical  fools."  In  New  England,  our  Puritan 
fathers  forbade  the  suspension  of  work  on  Christmas  Day.  The 
London  Inns  of  Court  were  much  distinguished  for  their  lavish 
expenditures  on  these  celebrations,  and  their  Lord  of  Misrule  was 
sometimes  termed  the  Christmas  Prince,  or  King  of  Christmas. 
There  was  a  famous  Christmas  celebration  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
in  1562,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  which  Dudley,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Leicester,  presided.  In  Dugdale's  Oric/ines  Judicial  cs, 
we  find  an  outline  of  the  performances  on  these  oci-asions.  On 
Christmas  Eve,  there  was  a  banquet  in  the  hall,  at  which  three 
Masters  of  the  Revels  were  present.  The  ancicntcst  of  these,  af- 
ter dinner  and  supper,  was  to  sing  a  carol,  and  to  commend  other 
gentlemen  to  sing  with  him.  On  each  of  the  twelve  nights  (for 
that  was  the  duration  of  the  holidays),  before  and  after  supper, 
were  revels  and  dancing  ;  and  the  breakfasts  on  the  following 
mornings  were  sufficiently  substantial.  They  consisted  of  brawn, 
mustard,  malmsey.  The  courses  were  all  served  with  music,  but 
the  day  of  the  nativity  itself  was  undistinguL-hed  by  any  solemnity 
above  the  others. 

On  St.  Stephen's  Day,  after  the  first  course,  the  constal.de 
marshal  came  into  the  hail,  armed  eap-a  pie,  and  alter  three  cour- 
tesies knelt  down  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  an  oration  of 
a  quarter  of  an  houi's  length  tendered  his  service.  Then  emend 
for  the  same  purpose  the  Master  of  the  Game  and  the   Ranger   cf 


servants  at  Hamburg  had  a  carp  for  supper  on  Christmas  eve 
and  Waldron,  in  his  "  description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  among 
many  other  curious  particulars,  relates  that  at  this  season  parties 
sat  up  all  night,  went  to  church  at  twelve,  and  after  service  hunted 
and  killed  a  wren,  which  they  carried  on  a  bier  to  church,  and 
there  buried  with  dirges,  and  whimsical  solemnity.  The  "  Christ- 
mas Box"  was  money  gathered  in  a  box  to  provide  masses  at  this 
festive  season,  and  servants  who  were  else  unable  to  defray  them, 
wete  allowed  the  privilege  of  collecting  from  the  bounty  of  others. 
The  "  Christmas  Carol  (sung from  nativity  to  the  twelfth  day) 
may  be  traced  to  the  primitive  church.  Tettullian  states  that  at 
their  feast  it  was  customary  for  the  Christians  to  place  in  the  mid- 
dle such  as  were  able  to  sing,  and  call  upon  them  to  praise  God  in 
a  hymn,  either  out  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  their  own  invention. 
Durand  also  informs  us  that  it  was  usual  for  the  bishops  on 
Christmas  Day  to  make  sport  and  even  to  sing  with  their  clergy ; 
and  this  custom  was  an  imitation  of  the  Gloria  in  Kxalsis  of  the 
Angels,  as  we  learn  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  *■  These  blessed  choris- 
ters had  sung  their  Christmas  Carol  and  taught  the  church  a  hymn 
to  put  into  her  offices  forevtr,on  the  anniversary  of  this  festivity." 
We  arc  confident  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  here  append- 
ing the  remarks  which  our  gifted  Irving  makes  upon  ChrUtmas. 
Th  -v  arc  the  record  of  true  feeling,  and  expressed  with  exquisite 
and  inimitable  grace.  "  Of  all  the  old  festivals,"  he  says,  "that 
of  Christmas  awakens  the  strongest  and  most  heartfelt  associa- 
tions. There  is  a  tone  of  solemn  arid  sacred  feeling  that  blends 
with  our  conviviality,  and  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  hallowed 
and  elevated  enjoyment.  The  services  of  the  church  about  this 
season  arc  extremely  tender  and  inspiring.  They  dwell  on  the 
beautiful  story  of  llic  origin  of  our  faith,  and  the  pastoral  scenes 
that  accompanied  in  announcement.     Thoy  gradually  increase  in 
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fervor  and  pathos  during  the  season  of  advent,  until  they  lireak 
forth  in  full  jubilee  on  the  morning  that  brought  peace  and  good 
will  to  men.  1  do  not  know  a  grander  effect  of  music  on  the 
moral  feelings,  than  to  hear  the  full  choir  and  the  pealing  organ 
performing  a  Christmas  anthem  in  a  cathedral,  and  filling  every 
part  of  the  vast  pile  with  triumphant  harmony.  It  is  a  beautiful 
(arrangement,  also,  derived  from  days  of  yore,  that  this  festival, 
which  commemorates  the  announcement  of  the  religion  of  peace 
and  love,  has  been  made  the  season  for  fathering  of  family  con- 
nections, and  drawing  closer  again  those  hands  of  kindred  hearts, 
which  the  cares  and  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  the  world  arc  con- 
Itinually operating  to  cast  loose;  of  calling  hack  the  children  of  a 
family,  who  have  launched  forth  in  life  ami  wandered  widely 
asunder,  once  more  to  assemble  about  the  paternal  hearth,  that  ral- 
lying place  of  the  affections,  there  to  grow  young  and  loving 
again  among  the  endearing  mementoes  of  childhood.  There  is 
something  in  the  verv  si  ftSOn  of  the  year  that  gives  a  charm  to  the 
festivities  of  Christmas.  At  other  times  we  derive  a  great  portion 
of  our  pleasure  from  the  mere  beauties  of  nature.  Our  feelings 
sally  forth  and  dissipate  themselves  over  the  sunny  landscape,  and 
we 'live  abroad  an  1  everywhere.'  The  song  of  the  bird,  the 
murmur  of  the  stieam,  the  breathing  fragrance  of  spring,  the  vo- 
laptooi  summer,  the  golden  pomp  of  autumn  ;  earth  with 

its  mantle  of  refreshing  green,  and  heaven  with  its  deep  delicious 
tnd  its  cloudy  magnificence,  all  till  us  with  mute  but  exqui- 
light,  and  wc  revel  in  the  luxury  of  mere  sensation.  But 
depth  of  winter,  when  nature  lies  despoiled  of  every  charm 


ship,  with  which  this  festival  was  celebrated.  It  seemed  to  throw 
open  every  door,  and  unlock  every  heart.  It  brought  the  peasant 
and  the  peer  together,  and  blended  all  ranks  in  one  warm  gener- 
ous How  of  joy  and  kindness.  The  old  halls  of  castles  and  manor 
houses  resounded  with  the  harp  and  the  Christinas  carol,  and  the 
ample  boards  groaned  under  the  weight  of  hospitality.  Even  the 
poorest  cottage  welcomed  the  festive  season  with  green  decora- 
tions of  bay  and  holly  ;  the  cheerful  lire  glanced  its  rays  through 
the  lattice,  inviting  the  passengers  to  raise  the  latch,  and  join  the 
gossip  knot  huddled  round  the  hearth,  beguiling  the  long  evening 
with  legendary  jokes  and  oft-told  Christmas  tales. 

"  One  of  the  least  pleasing  effects  of  modem  refinement  is  the 
havoc  it  lias  made  among  the  hearty  old  holiday  customs.  It  has 
completely  taken  oil'  the  sharp  touchings  and  spirited  reliefs  of 
those  embellishments  of  life,  and  has  worn  down  society  into  a 
more  smooth  and  polished,  but  certainly  a  less  characteristic  sur- 
face. Many  of  the  games  and  ceremonials  of  Christmas  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and,  like  the  sherris  sack  of  Jack  Falstaff, 
are  become  matters  of  speculation  and  dispute  among  commenta- 
tors. They  flourished  in  times  full  of  spirit  and  lustihood,  when 
men  enjoyed  life  roughly,  hut  heartily  and  vigorously;  times  wild 
and  picturesque,  which  have  furnished  poetry  with  its  richest  ma- 
terials, and  the  drama  with  its  most  attractive  variety  of  charac- 
ters and  manners.  The  world  has  become  more  wo  Idly.  There 
is  more  of  dissipation  and  less  of  enjoyment.  Pleasure  has  ex- 
panded into  a  broader,  but  a  shallower  stream  ;  and  has  forsaken 
many  of  those  deep  and  quiet  channels  where  it  flowed  sweetly 


was  thought  by  the  common  people  to  announce  the  approach  of 
this  sacred  festival. 

"  •  Some  fay  that  ever  >gain«t  that  «casnn  cornel 
Wherein  oar  Saviour*!  birth  b  cclibrated, 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long; 
And  then,  they  sty,  no  spirit  daw  stir  abroad. 
The  night?  arc  wholesome— then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  bo  gracious  is  the  time.' 

"  Amidst  the  general  call  to  happiness,  the  bustle  of  the  spirits, 
and  stir  of  the  affections,  which  prevail  at  this  period,  what  bosom 
can  remain  insensible?  It  is,  indeed,  the  season  of  regenerated 
feeling — the  season  for  kindling,  not  merely  the  fire  of  hospitality 
in  the  hall,  but  the  genial  (lame  of  charity  in  the  heart.  The  scene 
of  early  love  again  rises  green  to  the  memory  beyond  the  sterile 
waste  of  years  ;  and  the  idea  of  home,  fraught  with  the  fragrance 
of  home  dwelling  joys,  reanimates  the  drooping  spirit — as  the 
Arabian  breeze  will  sometimes  waft  the  freshness  of  distant  fields 
to  the  weary  pilgrim  of  the  desert." 

Mr.  Irving  wrote  this  some  years  ago,  and  we  know  not  wheth- 
er the  holiday  celebration  of  Christmas  in  England  is  less  zealous 
of  late  years.  In  this  country,  however,  it  is  celebrated  each  year 
with  increasing  zest  and  spirit.  In  New  York,  particularly,  where 
time  and  money  are  bestowed  on  popular  anniversaries  more  un- 
stintedly than  any  where  else,  perhaps,  except  New  Orleans, 
Christmas  day  is  as  jovial  and  hearty  in  its  various  features  as  it 
ever  has  been  witlun  the  century  in  England.     Public   balls  and 


and  wrapped  in  her  shroud  of  sheeted  snow,  we  turn  or  our  a*rt- 
i'i"ations  to  moral  sources.  The  dreariness  and  desolation  ot  the 
landscape,  the  short  gloomy  days  and  darksome  nights,  while  they 
circumscribe  our  wanderings,  shut  in  our  feelings  also  from  ram- 
bling abroad,  and  make  us  more  keenly  disposed  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  social  circle.  Our  thoughts  are  more  concentrated,  our 
friendly  sympathies  more  aroused.  Wo  feel  more  sensibly  the 
charm  of  each  other's  society,  and  are  brought  more  closely  to- 
gether by  dependence  in  each  other  for  enjoyment.  Heart  calleth 
UQto  heart ;  and  we  draw  our  pleasures  from  the  deep  wells  of  lov- 
ing kindness,  which  lie  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  our  bosoms  ;  and 
which,  when  resorted  to,  furnish  forth  the  pure  elements  of  domes- 
tic felicity.  The  pitchv  gloom  without  makes  the  heart  dilate  on 
entering  the  room  filled*  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the  evening 
fire.  The  ruddy  blaze  diffuses  an  artificial  summer  and  sunshine 
through  the  room,  and  lights  up  each  countenance  in  a  kindlier 
welcome.  Where  docs  the  honest  face  of  hospitality  expand  into 
a  broader  and  more  cordial  smile — where  is  the  shy  glance  of  love 
more  sweetly  eloquent  than  by  the  winter  fireside  '<  and  as  the  hol- 
low blast  of  wintry  wind  rushes  through  the  hall,  claps  the  distant 
door,  whistles  about  the  casement,  and  rumbles  down  the  chimney, 
what  can  be  more  grateful  than  that  feeling  of  sober  and  sheltered 
security,  with  which  we  look  round  upon  the  comfortable  cham- 
ber and  the  scene  of  domestic  hilarity  ?  The  English,  from  the 
great  prevalence  of  rural  habit  through  every  class  of  society, 
have  always  been  fond  of  these  festivals  and  holidays  which  agree- 
ably interrupt  the  stillness  of  country  life  ;  and  they  were,  in  for- 
mer days,  particularly  observant  of  the  religious  aiid  social  rites 
of  Christmas.  It  is  inspiring  to  read  even  the  dry  details  which 
torn1;  antiquaries  have  given  of  the  quaint  humors,  the  burlesque 
pageantry,  the  complete  abandonment  to  mirth  aud  good   fellow- 


through  the  calm  bosom  of  domestic  lite.  Society  has  acquired  a 
more  elegant  and  enlightened  tone ;  but  it  has  lost  many  of  its 
strong  local  peculiarities,  its  home-bred  feelings,  its  honest  firesile 
delights.  The  traditionary  customs  of  golden-hearted  antiquity, 
its  feudal  hospitolities,  and  lordly  wassailings,  have  passed  away 
with  the  baronial  castles  and  stately  manor-houses  in  which  they 
were  c  lebratcd.  They  comported  with  the  shadowy  hall,  the 
great  oaken  gallery,  and  the  tapestried  parlor,  but  are" unfitted  to 
the  light  showy  saloons  and  gay  drawing-rooms  of  the  modern 
villa. 

"  Shorn,  however,  as  it  is,  of  its  ancient  and  festive  honors, 
Christmas  is  still  a  period  of  delightful  excitement  in  England. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  home  feeling  completely  aroused  which 
holds  so  powerful  a  place  in  every  English  bosom.  The  prepara- 
tions making  on  every  side  for  the  social  board  that  is  again  to 
unite  friends  and  kindred ;  the  presents  of  good  cheer  passing  and 
re-passing,  those  tokens  of  regard  and  quickencrs  of  kind  feelings  ; 
the  evergreens  distributed  at  out  houses  and  churches,  emblems  of 
peace  and  gladness  ;  all  these  have  the  most  pleasing  effect  in  pro- 
ducing fond  associations,  and  kindling  benevolent  sympathies. 
Even  the  sound  of  the  Waits,  rude  as  may  be  their  minstrelsy, 
breaks  upon  the  mid  watches  of  a  winter  night  with  the  effect  of 
perfect  harmony.  As  I  have  been  awakened  by  them  in  that  still 
and  solemn  hour,  '  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,'  I  have 
listened  with  a  bushed  delight,  and,  connecting  them  with  the 
sacred  and  joyous  occasion,  have  almost  fancied  them  into  another 
celestial  choir,  announcing  peace  and  good  will  to  mankind.  How 
dciigh  fully  the  imagination,  when  wrought  up  n  by  th.  se  moral 
influences,  turns  everything  to  melody  and  beauty  !  The  very 
crowing  of  the  cock,  heard  sometimes'  in  the  profound  repose  of 
the  country,  '  telling  the  night-watches  to  his  feathery   dames,' 


parlies,  open  houses,  fun  and  frolic,  arc  the  Older  of  the  ("ay.  The 
city  wears  a  carnival  aspect  that  would  attract  the  ohserv  ation  of 
the  most  careless  visitor,  and  this  is  kept  up  with  unflagging  spirit 
throughout  the  holidays.  In  our  good  old  Puritan  city  there  are 
fewer  external  demonstrations,  but  within  doors  Christmas  is  mer- 
rily kept  up.  In  private  families  we  have  the  evergreen  decora- 
tions, the  exchange  of  presents  and  the  jolly  cheer  that  we  bonow 
from  the  English  mode  of  celebration,  and,  superadded  to  these, 
many  games  and  sports  of  German  origin,  which  have  of  late  vcais 
been  naturalized  with  us.  We  have  hundreds  of  splendid  Christ- 
mas trees,  without  which  Christmas  in  Germany  would  be  no 
Christmas  at  all.  Christmas  comes  most  opportunely  in  the  year. 
With  its  genial  influences,  its  home  endearments,  its  elevating 
spirit,  it  prepares  us  to  enter  on  the  new  year,  the  season  of  good 
resolutions,  with  fresh  heart  and  hope.  It  is  a  pleasant  anniver- 
sary to  date  from.  That  this  Christmas  may  be  a  happy  as  well 
as  merry  one  to  all  our  readers,  is  our  cordial  wish.  May  no 
clouds  darken  their  pathway  ;  no  deep  sorrows  wound  their 
hearts.  We  have  communctl  together  in  the  silent  intercourse  ot 
mind  for  the  year,  seeking  on  our  part  to  avoid  every  jarring  topic, 
every  subject  on  which  men  have  "agreed  to  disagree.  The 
thought  that  our  journal  was  passing  into  many  thousands  of 
families  ;  that  it  was  welcomed  as  a  friend  is  welcomed  by  the  fire- 
side circle,  lias  cheered  us  in  our  labors,  and  strengthened  us  in  our 
career,  and  now,  in  the  full  tide  of  our  prosperity,  and  grateful  for 
the  appreciation  wc  have  met  with,  we  heartily  wish  a  "Merry 
Christmas  "  to  one  and  all  of  our  friends. — We  have  all  reason  for 
rejoicing,  as  yve  draw  near  the  close  of  the  old  year,  I  while  Eu- 
rope has  been  ringing  for  the  past  twelve-month  with  the  clangor 
of  arms,  we  can  gather  around  our  firesides  in  security,  and  enjoy 
the  plenty  which  Providence  has  furnished  for  our  entertainment. 
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[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 
HARSH    WORDS. 


»T     T      P.     HKIOINS. 


Speak  not  harshly— could  wc  ?can 

The  secret,  inmost  soul  of  man, 

Then  his  bleeding  breast  would  show 

Furrows  deep  of  prim  and  woe — 

How  those  wounds  are  warped  and  wrung, 

By  an  angry,  bitter  tongue. 

Speak  not  harshly— learn  to  feel 
Another '$  woes,  another's  weal ; 
Of  malice,  hate  and  guile  instead, 
By  friendship's  holy  bonds  be  led; 
For  sorrow  is  man's  heritage 
From  early  youth  to  hoary  age. 

Sneak  not  harfhly,— 0  how  drear 

Cold  unkindness  meets  the  ear; 

When  the  soul  with  gloom  Oppfl 

Longs  for  love  to  cheer  the  breast; 

Refluent  ebbs  the  gushing  flow, 

That  warmed  our  hearts  with  geuial  glow. 


[Translated  from  the  Spanish  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

ISABELLA    LA    ESPANOLA. 

BY    WALTER    CLINTON. 

Among  the  spoils  carried  from  Cadiz  by  the  English,  under  the 
Karl  of  Essex,  was  a  girl  of  seven  years  old,  who  was  secreted  by 
the  captain  of  one  of  the  ships  of  the  squadron.  Great  inquiries 
were  made  concerning  the  child,  and  Lord  Essex  himself 
caused  a  search  to  be  instituted,  but  without  effect ;  and  her  cap- 
tor carried  her  safely  to  London,  and  presented  her  to  his  wife. 
Now  it  happened  that  the  household  of  the  Lord  Clotald  prac- 
tised secretly  the  rites  of  the  Romish  religion,  although  publicly 
they  appeared  attached  to  that  of  the  queen.  The  Lady  Clotald 
was  so  delighted  with  the  excessive  beauty  of  the  little  captive 
that  she  educated  her  as  her  own  daughter.  Isabella  soon  learned 
to  regard  the  lady  as  a  mother,  and  gradually  the  recollection  of 
her  true  parents  faded  from  her  mind,  leaving  but  an  indistinct 
sentiment  of  melancholy  impressed  upon  her  feelings.  Naturally 
quick  and  gifted,  she  progressed  rapidly  in  the  varied  accomplish- 
ment) which  she  was  taught,  and  as  Lord  Clotald  received  pri- 
vately many  Spanish  visitors,  who  conversed  with  her  in  her  na- 
tive tongue,  she  did  not  forget  that,  whilst  becoming  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  language  of  her  new  country. 

Lord  Clotald  had  one  only  son,  five  years  older  than  Isabella, 
and  who  saw  the  beauty  of  the  child  changing  into  the  more  fas- 
cinating loveliness  of  the  woman — with  daily  increasing  senti- 
ments of  admiration,  which,  ere  long,  ripened  into  love. 

But  he  delayed  imparting  these  feelings,  because  he  knew  his 
father  had  already  selected  a  Scottish  lady  of  great  wealth  for  the 
bride  of  his  heir,  and  feared  some  barrier  being  raised  between 
himself  and  Isabella,  which  would  effectually  deprive  him  of  the 
now  unguarded  pleasure  of  her  companionship. 

His  health  declined  under  the  constant  fear  of  some  event  in- 
terfering with  his  love,  and  his  parents  bewildered  themselves 
vainly  in  seeking  for  a  cause  for  his  melancholy  and  failing 
strength.  At  length  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  temptation  of 
confessing  his  love  to  Isabella,  and  entreating  her  to  promise  to  be 
his  wife ;  or,  at  least,  if  not  his — no  other's. 

The  girl  heard  him  in  blushing  silence,  and,  after  a  pause  of 
timid  hesitation,  replied  that  if  her  protectress  consented  to  it,  she 
would  willingly  enter  into  the  engagement. 

Richard  knew  well  enough  the  indulgence  of  his  mother,  and 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  her  to  intercede  with  Lord  Clotald 
in  his  behalf ;  protesting  that  his  life  dependtd  on  the  good  suc- 
cess of  his  love. 

The  heir  was  now  twenty — the  girl  but  fourteen  years  ;  and  the 
parents  consented  to  the  engagement,  hoping  to  find  means  to  es- 
cape without  dishonor  from  the  matrimonial  alliance  proposed  be- 
tween Richard  and  the  northern  heiress.  Time  passed  on,  and  it 
wanted  but  four  days  to  the  period  Lord  Clotald  had  fixed  for 
the  performance  of  the  betrothal  ceremony,  when  a  messenger 
from  the  queen  appeared,  with  a  command  that  his  lordship 
should  take  at  once  the  young  Spanish  lady  to  the  court,  her 
majesty  having  a  desire  to  see  her. 

It  was  customary  for  the  queen  to  be  consulted  before  any 
matrimonial  alliances  were  formed  between  the  nobles  of  the 
court:  and  Lord  Clotald  was  much  disturbed  by  this  message, 
ftaring  the  information  of  his  son's  engagement  had  reached  the 
car  of  royalty  through  some  unfriendly  channel,  and  aroused  her 
displeasure.  He  had  himself  delayed  imparting  it,  counting 
on  the  services  he  and  his  ancestors  had  rendered  to  the  royal 
house. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Lady  Catherine,  "  her  majesty  has  heard  that 
she  is  a  Catholic,  and  will  censure  us  for  permitting  her  to  follow 
the  religion  of  her  family,  and  Isabella  will  be  confused  by  the 
questioning,  and  admit  that  we  arc  secret  Catholics." 

They  were  all  greatly  disturbed,  and  imagined  a  variety  of 
causes  and  results  ;  but,  since  the  summons  must  be  obeyed,  Lady 
Catherine  determined  to  send  her  elected  daughter  in  such  style 
as  should  become  the  position  she  would  so  soon  occupy  as  the 
wife  of  her  son.  Isabella  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  Spanish 
lady,  which  became  well  her  resplendent  beauty,  with  diamonds 
which  vied  vainly  with  the  splendor  of  her  eyes  ;  rabies  which 
blushed  with  envy  at  the  hue  of  her  lips  ;  and  pearls  gleaming 
pallid  and  dim  on  the  white  neck  and  brow,  and  rounded  arms  ; 
attracted  and  rivetted  every  gaze  as  she  advanced  timidly  alone, 


in  obedience  to  command,  the  last  few  steps  to  the  foot  of  the 
royal  scat,  and  knelt  before  the  great  queen,  murmuring  in  pure 
English  her  gratitude  for  the  honor  the  queen  had  coufcricd  on 
her  by  this  summons. 

Her  majesty  regarded  her  long  in  silence,  taking  good  note  of 
her  beauty,  and  at  length  said  :  "  speak  some  in  Spanish,  damsel, 
for  I  love  it  well."  And  turning  to  Lord  Clotald,  motioned  him 
to  approach  nearer — when  she  said,  "  ray  lord,  we  arc  vexed  that 
you  have  so  long  concealed  this  treasure  from  us ;  you  will  be 
compelled  now  to  restore  it,  for  it  is  of  right  ours." 

"  Your  majesty,  I  confess  the  fault,  if  it  is  a  fault  to  have 
guarded  this  flower  until  it  attained  to  so  perfect  beauty,  when  I 
hoped  to  be  permitted  to  oiler  it  to  your  majesty  as  the  wife  of  my 
son — laying  at  once  my  two  greatest  possessions  at  your  royal 
feet."  * 

"  In  herself  she  comprises  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  we  like 
the  name  Isabella  La  Espanola  well ;  you  have  promised  her, 
without  consulting  us.  to  your  son,  Lord  Clotald." 

"  That  is  true,  your  majesty  ;  but  I  had  confidence  that  the 
many  services  my  fathers  have  rendered  to  the  crown  would  in- 
duce your  majesty  to  do  me  even  greater  favor  than  giving  your 
gracious  permission  to  this  marriage  :  however,  she  is  not  yet 
married  to  my  son." 

"  Nor  will  be,"  returned  the  queen,  "  until  he  has  himself  done 
deeds  which  merit  so  rich  a  guerdon.  His  own  acts,  not  those  of 
his  ancestors,  must  purchase  her.  She  is  ours,  and  wc  already 
value  her  as  a  daughter." 

Isabella  again  knelt,  and  exclaimed  in  Spanish  :  "your  majes- 
ty has  given  me  the  name  of  daughter!  what  more  is  there,  then, 
to  fear  or  to  hope  V 

The  queen  was  so  charmed  with  her  grace  that  she  commanded 
her  to  remain  near  her  :  and  the  lover  was  almost  in  despair  at 
thus  losing  his  treasure,  when  on  the  eve  of  being  more  securely 
confirmed  ia  its  possession.  In  this  disturbance  of  mind  he  flung 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  royal  lady  and  exclaimed  ear- 
nestly :  "  there  arc  needed  no  other  motives  than  those  which  ani- 
mated my  ancestors,  when  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 
of  their  country :  but  since  your  majesty  sees  fit  to  impose  this 
obligation  upon  mo,  I  beseceh  you  to  tell  me  in  what  way  it  may 
be  most  speedily  and  effectually  fulfilled  '." 

"  Two  ships  are  about  to  sail,  under  the  orders  of  the  Baron  de 
Lausac  ;  wc  name  you  captain  of  one  of  them,  because  we  be- 
lieve the  quality  of  the  blood  running  through  your  veins  will 
make  ample  amends  for  want  of  experience  and  of  years.  Thus 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  your  queen,  display  your 
own  valor,  and  merit  the  fulfilment  of  your  desires.  Ourself  will 
be  Isabella's  guardian,  although  it  appears  to  us  that  her  own 
modesty  will  make  other  guardianship  superfluous.  God  speed 
you,  sir  ;  you  go  full  of  love,  and  we  promise  ourself  great  deeds 
at  your  hands." 

The  sovereign  would  be  happy  who  could  count  in  his  service 
ten  thousand  lovers,  expecting  to  find  in  viefcry  the  success  of 
their  loves;  their  arms  could  not  fail  to  conquer  ! 

"  Rise,  Richard  !  and  think  if  you  wish  to  say  anything  to  Isa- 
bella ;  for  in  the  morning  you  depart." 

He  kissed  her  hands,  and  then  arose  and  approached  his  affi- 
anced, but  his  feelings  overpowered  him  and  he  sank  on  his  knees 
before  her,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  whilst  he  vainly  attempted  to 
conceal  his  tears.  The  queen  looked  kindly  on,  and  said  :  "  do 
not  be  ashamed  to  weep,  Richard  ;  wc  know  it  is  one  thing  to 
meet  an  enemy  in  battle,  and  another  to  part  from  one  much 
loved.  Isabella,  embrace  him  and  give  htm  your  good  wishes  ; 
he  is  deserving  of  them." 

Isabella  was  so  confounded  by  the  humility  of  her  lover  that 
she  did  not  hear  the  royal  command,  and  stood  motionless  and 
silent,  whilst  the  tears  foil  swiftly  down  her  cheeks.  She 
wept  so  silently,  one  could  fancy  some  marble  statue  had  been 
moved  to  tears.  No  word  passed  between  the  lovers  so  suddenly 
parted,  and  Lord  Clotald  took  his  son  away  with  him,  after  salut- 
ing her  majesty  with  all  respect.  Isabella  remained  behind,  like 
an  orphan  lately  deprived  of  her  natural  protectors,  and  cast  on 
the  care  of  some  unknown  guardian.  The  queen  entrusted  her  to 
the  care  of  one  of  her  ladies,  to  be  instructed  in  any  unknown 
usages  of  the  court. 

The  vessels  sailed  for  six  days  with  favorable  winds,  intending 
to  capture  any  richly  freighted  ships  from  the  East  Indies,  that  for- 
tune might  put  within  their  grasp  ;  but  suddenly  a  wind  arose 
which  compelled  them  to  run  for  Spain.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  they  discovered  three  ships, — one  of  them 
large,  and  the  others  small  ones. 

Richard  was  desirous  to  have  Lord  Lausac's  opinion  on  the 
propriety  of  chasing  them  ;  but  as  his  ship  drew  nearer  that  of 
the  commander,  he  saw  a  black  standard  hoisted,  which  an- 
nounced the  death  of  the  general  or  some  other  high  officer  of  the 
ship.  He  soon  learned  that  his  lordship  had  died  in  the 
night,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  that  he  himself  was  unexpect- 
edly called  to  take  the  command  of  the  expedition.  Sorrow  for 
the  death  of  Lord  Lausac  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  thought 
how  much  sooner  he  might  now  evince  such  skill  and  courage  as 
should  induce  his  royal  mistress  to  consent  at  once  to  his  receiv- 
ing the  reward  promised, — the  hand  of  Isabella. 

They  found  the  smaller  vessels  Turkish  galleys,  which  had 
taken  the  rich  merchant  ship,  and  who  were,  in  their  turn,  com- 
pelled now  to  give  way  to  a  superior  force. 

Richard  released  the  Christians  taken  prisoners,  had  them  fed 
and  clothed,  and,  giving  each  of  them  a  small  sum  of  money  to 
meet  their  first  wants  on  reaching  land,  put  them  on  board  one  of 
the  Turkish  vessels,  and  told  them  to  direct  their  course  to  Spain, 
— which  they  were  already  so  near   that  tho  high  mountains    of 


Abila  and  Calpe  could  be  seen  from  the  decks.  The  Turks  be 
made  them  promise  to  send  back  to  their  own  country,  the  first 
opportunity,  in  return  for  the  liberty  he  had  himself  given  them. 
But  one  of  the  Spaniards  requested  permission  for  himself  and 
wife  to  sail  with  him  to  England,  saying  they  had  no  desire  to  go 
back  to  Spain,  since  there  they  had  lost  all, — wealth,  position, 
and  their  only  child. 

Richard  questioned  them,  and  from  their  answers  concluded 
that  his  affianced  Isabella  was,  not  improbably,  the  "angel  child" 
whom  they  yet  mourned  for,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  English 
years  n^o.  However,  he  decided  not  to  say  anything  of  hi 
pieions,  leaving  the  future  to  prove  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  those 
impressions. 

The  prize  taken  was  a  very  valuable  one,  having  .1  rich  cargo 
of  precious  stones  ;  and  he  knew  with  what  joy  his  return  with 
such  a  prize  would  be  regarded.  Still,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
death  of  Lord  Lausac,  he  did  not  wish  to  show  many  outward 
evidences  of  success  ;  and  accordingly  the  signals  of  mourning 
and  of  victory  were  carefully  intermingled. 

Wc  will  pass  over  the  various  incidents  which  arose  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  adventurers,  and  accompany  the  eager  lover  to  the 
palace,  where  his  nppearancc  (fully  armed,  and  in  the  pride  of 
past  and  hope  of  future  conquest)  caused  many  to  liken  him  to 
Man  ;  for  he  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  of  great  nobility  of 
bearing.  However,  others  with  not  less  aptness,  compared  him 
rather  to  Adonis  ;  for  the  roses  of  youth  were  on  his  check,  and 
the  smooth  chin  scarcely  yet  confessed  itself  guilty  of  hirsute 
adornment. 

Her  majesty  received  him  graciously,  and  listened  with  kind- 
ness to  his  account  of  the  varied  events  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
rich  prize  which  fortune  had  awarded  to  their  arms.  He  dis- 
claimed for  himself  any  share  in  the  prize,  regarding  the  one 
prize  promised  to  his  success  as  too  great  to  be  associated  with 
any  inferior  guerdon. 

"  Rise,  Richard,"  said  the  queen.  "We  think  Isabella  of  more 
value  than  all  the  jewels  of  India,  and  we  give  her  to  you  as  we 
have  promised,  for  you  are  worthy  of  each  other.  If  you  have 
guarded  the  jewels  of  the  prize-ship  for  us,  we  also  have  guarded 
this  brightest  jewel  for  you  ;  and,  although  it  may  seem  that  we 
do  you  little  favor  in  returning  what  was  already  yours,  we  know 
we  do  much  in  doing  it,  for  we  know  her  value.  She  is  yours : 
look  on  her  now,  and  take  her  whenever  you  choose.  Now  go  and 
recruit  yourself,  and  come  again  tomorrow,  for  it  is  our  will  to 
ask  more  particularly  concerning  your  adventures." 

Richard  kissed  the  royal  hands,  and  expressed  his  warm 
thanks  for  her  majesty's  great  kindness  and  condescension,  and 
the  queen  left  the  hall.  She  had  no  sooner  departed  with  her 
immediate  attendants,  than  the  rest  of  the  ladies  crowded  round 
the  young  soldier,  and  one  of  them  said,  laughing : 

"  Why  do  you  come  armed  among  us,  sir  soldier  ?  We  are 
all  here  your  friends,  unless  it  be  the  Senora  Isabella,  who,  as  a 
Spaniard,  is  compelled  to  regard  your  exploits  unfavorably  I" 

"  If  I  rcmcml>er  rightly,  madame,  that  lady  did  not  look  upon 
me  very  unkindly  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  such  great  beauty  can  be 
associated  with  such  speedy  forge tfulncss,  and  such  very  great 
caprice." 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  same  light  spirit.  One 
of  them,  a  very  young  girl,  had  been  curiously  regarding  Rich- 
ard's equipment,  and  at  last  exclaimed  : 

"  Well,  I  think  war  must  be  a  very  beautiful  thing,  since  war- 
riors appear  so  well  among  women." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  first  lady,  looking  at  the  young  conqueror, 
"  does  not  it  seem  as  if  the  sun  had  descended  from  heaven  and 
condescended  to  walk  in  this  garb  through  our  streets  ?" 

Remarks  were  not  wanting  about  his  presumption  in  presenting 
himself  fully  armed  at  the  palace  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
wonder  and  admiration  he  excited,  his  father  came  and  led  him 
away,  with  a  large  train  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Richard  had  taken  the  Spaniards  to  his   own   home,  beli- 
them  the  parents  of  his  lady-love,  and  explained   the   reasons  for 
these  suspicions  to  his  father,  who  acquiesced  in  tho  polie-y  of  be- 
ing silent  for  the  present,  to  Isabella,  on  the  subject. 

The  next  day  he  carried  his  guests  with  him  to  the  palace, 
dressed  in  the  English  fashion,  and  there,  after  he  had  answered 
all  the  questions  which  her  majesty  chose  to  put  to  him,  he  en- 
treated permission  to  present  them,  as  the  Spaniards  of  whom  he 
had  spoken  the  day  before,  to  her  majesty.  Isabella,  heating  this, 
lifted  her  eyes  from  the  rush  strewn  floor,  and  looked  anxiously 
at  these  persons  who  came  from  her  native  city,  and  might  have 
known  the  parents  she  could  never  entirely  forget.  She  met  the 
fixed  gaze  of  the  lady  ;  and  to  her  it  seemed  that  it  was  a  look 
she  recollected  to  have  seen  in  past  days. 

Confused  and  agitated, — not  daring  to  hope  and  unwilling  to 
despair,  she  heard  the  queen  question  them  on  their  loss  ;  and  at 
last,  after  she  bad  acted  for  a  time,  by  royal  command,  as  the  in 
terprctcr,  the  lady  (who  had  watched  her  intently)  started  for- 
ward and  lifted  the  rich  tresses  from  the  right  ear.  She  saw 
there  a  small  black  mole,  and  exclaiming,  "  my  child — my  daugh- 
ter !"  sunk  in  a  deep  swoon  upon  the  floor. 

The  recovery  was  quickened  by  the  tears  and  words  of  the 
daughter,  welcoming  to  her  heart  a  mother  and  father  so  long  sep- 
arated from  and  considered  lost. 

The  queen  was  agreeably  surprised  at  this  unexpected  termi- 
nation of  the  interview,  and  congratulated  the  lover  on  tho  dis- 
cretion and  thoughtfulncss  he  had  exercised  in  the  affair. 

Timo  passed  on  ;  perhaps  not  with  the  swiftness  desired  by  the 
lover — for  lovers  often  deem  the  days  which  fly  so  swiftly  to  oth 
crs,  pass  them  with  slow  and  heavy  wings, — and  the  day  so  ear- 
nestly expected  dawned  at  last,  full  of  hope  and  fair  promises  of 
happiness. 
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It  happened  that  the  lady  to  whose  care  the  queen  had  particu- 
larly recommended  Isabella,  had  one  son,  called  Lord  Ernest. 
H«  was  l.ut  two  and  twenty,  hut  he  counted  much  on  his  high 
birth,  and  the  great  favor  the  rojal  lady  lavished  Bpon  his 
mother,  and  was,  accordingly,  exceedingly  arrogant  and  presump- 
tuous. This  Lord  Ernest  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  young  beauty, 
and  during  Richard's  absence persecuted  her  with  his  professions; 
bat  she  continually  discountenanced  them.  This  coolness  only 
added  tire  to  the  flame  already  burning  fo  hotly  in  his  breast,  and 
when  he  found  that  the  queen  bad  given  her  consent  to  the  imme- 
diate mania;;",  be  became  desperate,  and  entreated  his  mother  to 
plead  for  him  with  her  majesty,  since  he  loved  Isabella  so  much 
ho  could  not  bear  to  live  without  her.  His  mother  saw  the  folly 
of  the  request,  hut,  fearful  of  some  rashness,  promised  all  he 
asked,  hoping  only  to  procure,  perhaps,  such  a  delay  of  the  nup- 
tials as  would  otter  her  some  opportunity  of  finding  a  plan  to 
withdraw  her  son's  thoughts  from  so  unfortunate  a  subject.  She 
obtained  an  audience,  at  once,  to  plead  for  this,  and  knelt  to  im- 
plore it ;  but,  although  the  quctn  heard  her  with  wondering  pity, 
she  would  not  consent  to  cause  any  further  delay. 

Then  the  lady  arose,  desperate  with  all  a  mother's  fears  for  her 
son,  and  went  to  the  chamber  where  the  young  Spaniard  was  al- 
ready being  robed  for  the  bridal.  She  dismissed  the  attendants 
ihort  time,  and,  under  pretence  of  soothingthe  natural  ner- 
vousness of  the  girl,  prepared  for  her  a  draught,  which  she  unsus- 
piciously drank.  The  effects  were  speedily  visible  in  her  altered 
looks,  and  her  maidens  rushed  to  inform  the  queen  that  the  young 
favorite  was  dying. 

Physicians  were  summoned,  and  finally  youth  triumphed  over 
death  ;  hut  life  was  spared  at  the  expense  of  her  beauty,  which 
had  vanished.  The  lover,  again  disappointed  on  the  very  eve  of 
his  assured  happiness,  was  mad  with  grief,  and  the  queen  regret- 
ted her  former  intervention. 

At  length  the  Lord  and  Lady  Clotald,  seeing  the  lost  beauty 
of  the  portionless  bride  their  son  had  chosen,  thought  again  of  the 
Scottish  heiress  they  had  hoped  to  recognize  as  their  daughter. 
But  whilst  thinking  thus  they  avoided  intimating  to  Richard  their 
altered  plans,  hoping  that  by  placing  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  yet 
unseen  Scot  side  by  side  with  the  faded  charms  of  the  young 
Spaniard,  his  eyes  might  prove  traitor  to  his  heart,  and  their  project 
be  achieved  without  any  outward  interference.  Accordingly  in 
ban  three  months  Richard  was  astonished  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  a  young  girl  so  beautiful  that  he  confessed  he  had  seen 
none  but  Isabella  in  any  degree  resembling  her  in  loveliness.  But 
he  dreaded  that  this  arrival  would  risk  again  the  scarcely  rallied 
life  of  his  betrothed,  and  accordingly  sought  her  at  once,  and  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  immediately  married,  privately,  accord- 
ing to  the  Catholic  rites,  and  then  that  she  should  go  with  her  pa- 
rents to  Spain,  and  await  there  his  coming  ;  when  he  hoped  to 
find  her  with  renewed  strength  and  spirits. 

With  many  tears  and  expostulations  the  poor  girl  consented  to 
his  urgent  reasons,  and  their  vows  were  exchanged.  He  engaged 
to  be  with  her  in  Cadiz  witnin  two  years.  To  his  parent*  he  de- 
clared his  determination  never  to  marry  another  without  a  dispen- 
sation from  Rome  that  would  relieve  his  conscience  of  his  engage- 
ments to  Isabella. 

These  reasons  satisfied  the  friends  of  the  fair  Scot,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  lady  should  reside  under  the  guardianship  of 
her  future  father-in-law  till  the  return  of  the  lover,  which  he  said 
would  be  in  a  year.  Clotald  himself  obtained  permission  of  the 
queen  to  send  the  three  Spaniards  hack  to  Spain,  since  the  warm 
air  of  the  south  would  alone  enable  Isabella  to  rally  from  the 
shock  she  had  sustained. 

Isabella  had  waited  patiently  almost  eighteen  months  out  of  the 
two  years  appointed,  living  in  great  retirement  and  constantly  en- 
gaged in  works  of  charity,  or  the  pursuit  of  her  studies,  when  a 
letter  arrived  from  her  English  mother,  informing  her  of  the 
death  of  Richard.  "  He  had  been  assassinated  in  Italy  by  Ernest, 
and  his  page  had  returned  to  England  with  the  tale." 

With  difficulty,  when  Isabella's  senses  had  recovered  from  this 
shock,  did  her  parents  persuade  her  to  delay  her  intention  of  en- 
tering a  convent,  as  a  novitiate,  until  the  two  years  should 
have  fully  expired.  The  months  passed  without  any  further  news, 
and  indeed  after  his  death  had  been  so  confirmed,  how  could  she 
hope  ?  Great  preparations  were  made  for  a  public  and  magnifi- 
cent ceremony,  for  the  nuns  were  anxious  the  display  should  be 
very  pompous.  The  day  had  arrived,  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  had  assembled  in  the  city  to  witness  the  profession.  The 
fair  Isabella,  herself,  had  never  looked  more  lovely  than  when  for 
the  last  time  costumed  in  the  fashion  of  the  world,  she  was  about 
to  forswear  it  forever.  She  wore  the  magnificent  dress  prepared 
for  her  first  presentation  at  court,  and  the  jewels  well  became  her 
matured,  yet  but  freshly  recovered  beauty.  It  was  at  this  instant 
that  a  man  habited  in  the  cloak  and  cross  of  captives  redeemed 
from  the  Turks  pressed  through  the  throng,  as  Isabella  was  enter- 
ing the  church.  With  one  look,  one  exclamation,  she  turned  from 
priests  and  nuns  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  her  betrothed  husband, 
restored,  as  from  the  grave. 

It  seemed  that  the  page,  alarmed  by  the  assault  and  his  master's 
fall,  had  escaped;  and  believing  Richard  to  bo  dead,  Lord  Ernest, 
satisfied  with  his  work,  rode  away  with  his  ruffians.  An  exami- 
nation showed  that  none  of  the  wounds  were  mortal.  And  with 
the  proper  care  ho  recovered.  After  many  vicissitudes  ho  arrived 
just  in  season  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  her  becoming  a  nun. 

"  I  am  well  repaid  for  all,  my  beautiful  one  !"said  he,  "in  thus 
at  last  obtaining  the  hope  of  my  life !" 

The  nuptials  of  Richard  and  Isabella  ware  celebrated  with  the 
rites  of  their  church ;  and  they  lived  in  the  full  possession  of  ail 
earthly  happiness  for  many  years. 


[Written  for  Ilallou's  Pictorial.] 

TWO    CHRISTMAS   DAYS 
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THE    FIKST. 

The  early  night  of  a  December  day  hud  set  in,  deepened  ly 
clouds  that  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  imperial  city  of  New  York. 
Yet  it  failed  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the  place  or  to  darken  the 
hearts  of  its  inhabitants;  for,  was  it  not  merry  Christmas  ?  The 
street  lamps  seemed  to  blaze  with  something  more  than  wonted 
effulgence;  the  confectioners'  windows  glittered  with  lights; 
merry  laughs  rang  out  from  promenading  groups  ;  music  sounded 
in  the  balls  where  the  gay  dance  was  going  foi  ward  ;  it  fcemed  as 
if  the  golden  age  had  returned,  and  sin  and  sorrow  had  fled  from 
every  hearth  and  heart. 

No  house  in  the  entire  length  of  Broadway  was  more  radiant 
with  light  on  that  evening  than  the  splendid  residence  of  Mark 
Harwick,  one  of  the  young  merchant  princes  of  the  empire  city 
Through  the  large  plate-glass  windows  of  the  drawing-room,  the 
ruddy  light  of  a  generous  fire,  combining  with  the  whiter  lustre  of 
thechandelicr8,  streamed  forth  on  the  outer  darkness.  The  cham- 
bers, too,  were  lighted  up,  and  through  the  area  railings  the  same 
tokens  of  warmth  and  lustre  showed  that  servant  as  well  as  mas- 
ter basked  in  the  radiance  of  the  genial  season. 

Harwick  and  his  wife  were  in  the  brightly  lighted  drawing- 
room,  the  interior  of  which  showed  a  singular  mixture  of  sylvan 
beauty  and  aristocratic  magnificence,  for  amidst  the  statues,  paint- 
ings, gilded  arabesque  and  polished  pilasters,  hung  wreaths  of 
evergreen,  boughs  of  spruce  and  fir,  and  gay  garlands  woven  of 
holly  and  amaranth.  They  were  not  alone,  for  two  bright-eyed 
little  boys  and  two  fairy  girls  were  playing  on  the  carpet  with  the 
toys  they  had  received  as  presents  in  the  morning — presents  they 
firmly  believed  to  have  been  brought  by  Santa  Claus,  via.  the  bed- 
room flue,  after  an  airy  whirl  of  a  thousand  leagues  in  a  miniature 
sleigh  drawn  by  "  eight  tiny  reindeer."  Mark  Harwick  glanced 
from  the  beautiful  face  and  figure  of  his  wife,  on  whose  fair  brow 
blazed  a  bandeau  of  diamonds  that  did  not  dim  the  lustre  or 
add  to  the  fascination  of  her  beauty,  to  the  group  of  sportive 
children,  and  his  bosom  heaved  with  emotion.  At  this  moment  a 
servant  entered  and  handed  him  a  letter.  He  glanced  over  its  con- 
tents, and  then  thrust  it  hastily  into  his  breast-pocket. 

"  You  seem  unusually  thoughtful  to  night,  Mark !"  said  his 
wife,   "  almost  sad." 

"  Sad  on  Christmas  night  I"  answered  Harwick,  gaily.  "  That 
were  high  treason  to  Santa  Claus.  But  you  shall  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  me.  Our  guests  shall  not  say  to  night  the  master 
of  the  revel  was  the  dullest  fool  in  the  crowd.  I  mean  to  be  gay, 
and  enormously  ridiculous.  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 
Because  we  are  virtuous,  shall  there  be  '  no  more  cakes  and  ale  V 
No— by  Saint  Anne  !" 

"  Now  you  are  as  wild  as  you  were  sad  a  moment  since,"  said 
the  wife,  smiling.  "  I  pray  Heaven  you  are  not  fry,  as  the  Scotch 
say." 

"  You  are  the  fay  here,  and  a  right  lovely  one,"  said  Harwick, 
pressing  his  lips  to  his  wife's  forehead.     "  I   declare  I  believe   I 
have  wounded  my  lip  with  one  of  those  diamonds." 
"  Shall  I  remove  them  V 

"  No,  they  become  your  regal  beauty  ;  they  seem  a  part  and 
parcel  of  yourself.     What  would  you  do  without  diamonds  '." 

"  Very  well,  I  dare  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Harwick.  "But  tell  me 
what  was  in  that  letter." 

"  Pardon   me,  dearest,  that  is  my  secret." 
"  A  secret !  I  shall  begin  to  bo  jealous.     Has   one  of  your  old 
flames  been  writing  you  a  love  letter  1" 
"  I  never  loved  but  once." 

"  And  that  was  a  long  time  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Harwick. 
Harwick  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

"  Hark  !"  said  Mrs.  Harwick,  disengaging  herself.  "  There  is 
the  first  carriage  ;  our  guests  are  beginning  to  arrive." 

Counsellor  Grip  and  his  lady  were  announced — the  first  of  the 
Christmas  party.  They  were  soon  followed  by  others,  leaders  of 
the  ton,  and  distingue's  of  the  literary  world  ;  judges  and  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy ;  celebrated  beauties  and  celebrated  for- 
tunes ;  lions,  too,  and  foreigners  of  distinction.  Count  Gruff- 
enoughsky,  a  Russian  who  had  made  several  attempts  to  ascend 
the  north  pole  ;  a  very  polished  French  gentleman  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  shot  at  Louis  Philippe;  a  celebrated  politician 
who  had  been  a  leader  of  several  parties,  and  was  now  organizing 
a  new  one  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  'presidency  ;  a  rich  Jew 
banker  from  Berlin  who  was  called  a  baron,  and  wore  a  red  rib- 
bon in  his  button-hole,  with  other  notabilities,  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

The  evening  was  very  gay.  Once  a  year,  even  in  society,  peo- 
ple can  afford  to  abandon  conventionalities,  and  talk  and  act  nat- 
urally. There  were  music,  dancing,  cards,  games,  encounters  of 
wit,  a  splendid  supper,  universal  hilarity,  Homeric  laughter.  And 
the  life  of  the  evening  was  the  host  himself.  He  had  a  wo.'d  and 
a  jest  for  everybody.  He  convulsed  the  children  with  bis  comic 
faces  and  his  admirable  imitations  of  animals,  steam  engines, 
wood-sawing  and  saw-setting.  He  drew  imaginary  corks  out  of 
imaginary  bottles,  and  poured  out  fanciful  porter,  so  as  to  deceive 
the  ears  of  the  most  experienced.  He  listened  excellently  to  the 
old,  and  danced  indefatigably  with  the  young.  Every  one  pro- 
nounced him  charming.  There  was  not  a  lagging  minute  in  the 
soiree,  thanks  to  his  exertions.  And  when  the  last  guest  consulted 
his  repeater  in  the  ball,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  hour  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  instead  of  twelve  at  night. 

Harwick,  after  seeing  that  the  servants  had  retired,  returned   to 


the  drawing  room.  The  fire  burned  low  in  the  grate.  Only  one 
or  two  lights  flickered  faintly  in  their  sockets.  There  was  a  chill 
reaction  after  the  excitement  of  the  evening.  Mrs.  Harwick 
raised  her  eyes  to  her  husband's  face,  and  was  startled  by  the 
ghastly  expression  of  his  countenance. 

"  Good  Heaven  1  Mark,"  she  exclaimed,  starting  from  her 
chair  ;  "  you  arc  ill  ;  you  have  over  exerted  yourself." 

"  It  is  nothing — nothing,  dearest,"  he  said  faintly,  sitting  down. 
"  But  tell  me,  did  I  play  my  part  well  !  Have  we  had  a  merry 
Christmas  '" 

"  Yes,  a  merry  and  I  trust  a  happy  one.  But  you  say  you  were 
playing  a  part.     Does  it  cost  you  an  effort  to  be  happy  1" 

"Julia,"  said  Harwick,  "  I  have  never  concealed  anything  from 
you,  and  yet  I  know  not  how  to  tell  you  what  bus  happened." 

"  You  alarm  me,"  replied  the  wife.  "  Something  dreadful  I 
know  must  have  occurred.  But  remember  that  suspense  is  more 
agonizing  than  any  certainty.     Speak." 

"  I  will,"  said  Harwick,  pressing  her  hand.  After  a  brief  inter- 
nal struggle,  he  said  :  "  That  letter — I  told  you  it  was  a  secret  ; 
it  will  cease  to  be  one  to-morrow.  It  was  a  lawyer's  letter,  Julia. 
This  day  is  the  last  of  our  seeming  splendor.  Reverses  in  my 
business  have  occurred — I — I  am  a  bankrupt." 

"  But  you  have  wronged  no  one,  Mark." 

"Not  a  soul.  To  my  creditdrs  I  abandon  all.  My  house,  our 
costly  furniture,  our  paintings,  statuary, — not  an  article  of  value 
shall  be  within  Id.     But  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"  Is  that  all  '<"  asked  Mrs.  Harwick,  with  a  brave  smile.  "  Is 
that  really  all  ?  and  did  you  fear  to  tell  me,  Mark  ?  Fie  !  you 
should  have  known  me.  She  unclasped  the  bandeau  of  diamonds 
from  her  head  and  the  bracelets  from  her  arms,  and  laid  them  on 
the  table. 

"  Do  you  like  me  less  without  those  gewgaws  ?" 

"  I  ever  loved  you  for  yourself — noble,  glorious  creature !"  ex- 
claimed Harwick.  "  Your  courage  gives  me  new  life  and  ho|>c. 
Something,  indeed,  may  be  saved  from  the  general  wreck  ;  enough 
to  begin  life  again." 

"  Spoken  like  my  own  brave,  noble  husband!"  said  the  wife. 
"I  tell  you,  Mark,  I  am  not  cast  down,  while  you  keep  heart  of 
hope.  I  have  shared  your  prosperity — I  will  he,  God  willing,  a 
help  to  you  in  your  adversity.  While  we  are  true  to  ourselves 
and  to  each  other,  what  need  we  care  for  fortune's  frowns." 


THE    SECOND. 

Heap  on  more  wood  !  the  wind  la  chill, 

But  jet  it  whistle  as  it  will, 

V\  e'll  ketp  our  Christ  mas  merry.  Ftill  — Scott. 

"  How  it  snows  \"  cried  a  fine  boy  of  twelve  years,  to  his 
mother,  a  noble  woman,  in  the  prime  <,f  life.  "  I  wish  father  had 
let  us  go  with  him  ;  I'm  sure  I'm  big  ci.ough." 

"  And  me  too,"  said  another  youn^  American,  some  two  years 
his  junior.  "  It's  really  too  bad  ;  he  treats  us  as  if  we  were 
mere  boys." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Lewis,"  said  a  little  lady,  the  twin  sis- 
ter of  the  second  spokesman,  removing  her  eyes  from  the  doll 
which  her  sister  was  dressing  for  her.  "  To  censure  the  absent  is 
unmanly." 

"  She  learned  that  out  of  her  copy  book,"  said  Lewis,  "  didn't 
she,  mother?" 

"  You  are  all  getting  too  wise  for  me,"  answered  the  matron  ; 
"  but  I  really  wish  your  father  were  back.  The  storm  is  gathering 
on  the  prairie." 

"  Ililloa  !"  shouted  a  lusty  voice  without. 
"  There's  father  !"  cried  the  hoys  and  girls,  within.     And   they 
rushed  to  the  door  of  the  comfortable  log  house,  pushing  their  way 
through  a  perfect  bower  of  evergreens,  shouting,  "  Merry  Christ- 
mas," at  the  top  of  their  lungs. 

Just  outside  the  house  stood  a  stalwort  man,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  the  snow  resting  thickly  on  his  fur  cap,  and  long  brown  loci  s, 
and  rough  coat,  holding  a  rifle  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  held 
the  bridle  of  a  stout,  serviceable  nag.  He  answered  the  greetings 
of  his  little  flock  cheerily  and  gaily. 

"  What  have  you  got  under  the  buffalo  on  pony's  back  ■"  asked 
one  of  the  little  girls. 

"  Your  Christmas  dinner,  yon  monkeys,"  said   the   huntsman. 
"  A  fine  buck  and  half  a  score  of  grouse,"  he  added,  to  the  boys. 
His  wife  welcomed  him  to  the  cheerful  fireside. 
"  Do  you  remember  a  Christmas  day,  eight  years  ago  V  he 
asked  her. 

"  Certainly,  Mark,"  answered  Mrs.  Harwick. 
"  Well,  do  you  regret  the   Broadway  house,   and   the  French 
hangings  and  the  diamonds  1" 

"  And  your  pale,  care-worn  look,  Mark?  Certainly  not.  What 
have  we  to  desire  ?  We  have  broad  lands  storked  with  fruit  and 
cattle  ;  books  and  music  within  doors  ;  health,  independence,  and 
a  prospect  of  happiness  before  us ;  our  children  growing  up 
strong,  pure-hearted,  and  industrious  ;  what  have  we  to  regret  '. 
whom  have  we  to  envy  ?" 

"  Nothing—  no  one,"  answered  Harwick,  putting  his  arm  round 
bis  wife's  waist.  "And  I  am  happy  ;  I  can  say  it  truly.  And  I 
shall  never  forget,  dearest,  that  it  is  to  your  courage  and  good 
sense,  I  owed  the  spirit  with  which  I  began  life  anew — sacrificed 
old  associations  and  pleasures,  and  assumed  new  labors.  When 
you  gave  up  your  diamonds  with  such  cheerful  resignation,  all 
doubt  and  discouragement  vanished  from  my  mind.  And  now 
let  us  have  dinner  es  soon  as  you  please,  for  I  am  as  hungry  as 
a  prairie  wolf.  This  air  of  Illinois  gives  one  a  ferocious  appetite ; 
and  I  have  earned  a  relish  for  the  Christmas  ire  my  rifle  has 
provided." 

If  that  Christmas  day  was  more  joyously  kept  anywhere  else, 
than  in  Mark  Hanvick's  log  house,  we  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  it. 
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We  recently  published  a  general  view  of  the  Fair  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  in  this  city,  and  we  now 
present  our  readers  with  a  likeness  of  its  president  and  ori- 
ginator, the  Hon.  Marshall  Pinckncy  Wilder,  of  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  engraved  expressly  for  the  Pictorial.  The  life 
of  this  gentleman  has  heen  so  useful  and  so  honorable  that 
even  a  brief  sketch  of  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  and 
instructive.  Mr.  Wilder  occupies  an  eminent  position  in 
the  ranks  of  the  representative  men  of  his  country  and  age. 
He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Rindge,  Cheshire  County,  New 
Hampshire,  September  22, 1793.  His  father,  Samuel  Locke 
Wilder,  was  a  merchant  and  farmer  of  Rindge,  but  born  in 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable  fa- 
mily, many  members  of  which  acquired  distinction  in  their 
native  State.  Young  Wilder  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
good  domestic  school  and  academical  education,  and  had 

Eursucd  the  studies  preliminary  to  a  collegiate  course,  when 
is  father  offered  him  the  choice  of  a  career.  He  was  in- 
vited to  choose  between  entering  a  university,  engaging  in 
mercantile  business  with  his  father,  or  devoting  himself  to 
agriculture.  He  made  election  of  the  latter  after  due  delib- 
eration, prompted  by  a  natural  bias  which  his  judgment 
approved.  Yet  he  cheerfully  abandoned  his  favorite  pur- 
suit when  duty  required  his  devotion  to  his  father's  business. 
We  should  be  glad  to  sketch  his  mercantile  career,  to  trace 
him  through  his  apprenticeship,  to  note  the  circumstances 
of  his  removal  to  Boston,  with  the  various  phases  of  his 
successful  business  course,  in  which  1ic  has  achieved  fortune 
and  honor,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  remarking 
that  he  is  at  present  a  partner  of  the  house  of  Parker,  Wil- 
der &  Co.,  of  this  city,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respect- 
able commission  houses  in  the  department  of  manufactures, 
owning  or  conducting  the  business  of  many  of  the  New 
England  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  Mr.  Wilder  has  charge 
of  the  financial  department  of  this  establishment,  in  which 
his  business  experience  and  ability,  and  his  faculty  of  sys- 
tematizing his  duties  and  concentrating  his  mental  energies, 
enable  him  to  accomplish  his  tasks  with  speed  and  accura- 
cy, and  vet  have  time  to  spare  for  the  culture  of  his  mind, 
and  for  his  favorite  pursuits — horticulture  and  aboriculture. 
Mr.  Wilder  has  a  tine  estate  in  Dorchester,  comprising 
about  fifteen  acres,  which  are  abundantly  stocked  with  flow- 
ers and  fruit  trees,  many  of  the  latter  being  pear  trees, 
raised  and  imported  by  him,  embracing  every  known  varie- 
ty, and  all  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  But  if  agri- 
culture and  fruit-raising  have  been  the  favorite  pursuits  of 
Mr.  Wilder,  he  has  not  made  them  a  source  of  selfish  grati- 
fication ;  on  the  contrary,  lie  has  used  them  as  a  means  of  benefit- 
ing, enriching  and  improving  his  fallow  men.  If,  as  Cicero  says, 
nothing  is  pleasantcr,  nothing  better,  nothing  worthier  of  a  free- 
man than  agriculture — an  undisputed  proposition, — then  of  those 
who  like  Wilder,  Qnincy,  Fessendeii,  Lowell,  Emerson,  and  their 
Co  laborers,  who  have  inspired  a  love  of  agriculture,  disseminated 
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a  knowledge  of  its  improvements,  have  introduced  scientific  arbori- 
culture, and  have  given  new  fruits  and  trees  and  flowers  to  our 
rugged  north,  have  introduced  improved  breeds  of  animals  into 
the  country,  and  improved  machinery,  thereby  lightening  the  la- 
bors, diversifying  the  pursuits  and  increasing  the  happiness  and 
wealth  of  the  yeomanry,  and,  consequently,  the  prosperity  of  the 


whole  confederacy,  of  such  men  wo  may  truly  say,  in  the 
language  of  the  Roman  formula,  that  "  they  have  deserved 
well  of  the  republic."  As  a  successful  laborer  in  the  vast 
field  we  have  indicated,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  occupies  a 
very  prominent  position.  And  we  may  remark  that  this 
love  and  this  zeal  for  rural  pursuits  have  not  made  him  a 
worse  merchant,  a  worse  bank  director,  a  worse  legislator, 
a  worse  president  of  the  Senate,  a  worse  military  man  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  enhanced  his  usefulness  in  these 
other  capacities,  by  refreshing  and  strengthening  his  mind 
and  body  and  preserving  all  his  faculties  in  their  full  vigor 
and  balance.  As  agriculture  is  the  stay  and  foundation  of 
all  the  other  occupations  of  civilized  society,  we  could  wish 
that  its  interests  were  oftencr  intimately  associated  with 
those  of  other  professions  in  such  representative  men  as 
Marshall  P.  Wilder.  This  gentleman  was  an  early  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  ho 
was  president  for  eight  years.  He  was  also  elected,  and 
still  holds  the  office,  of  President  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society — a  national  institution,  the  originator  and 
President  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  labors  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  he  is  a  leading  and  in- 
fluential member,  and,  finally,  tho  projector  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  honored 
president.  The  brilliant  fair,  lately  held  in  this  city,  being 
the  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  U.  S.  Society,  owes  its 
complete  success  mainly  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  and 
admirable  management  of  Mr.  Wilder.  The  mere  rapid 
enumeration  of  his  labors  has  left  us  no  space  to  speak  of 
him  as  an  eloquent,  correct  and  impressive  orator  and  wri- 
ter, and  a  presiding  officer  of  rare  ability. 

"MACBETH"  AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE. 

The  accompanying  spirited  sketch,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr. 
Champncy,  shows   the   startling   6cene  in  "  Macbeth,"  in 
which,  after  the  murder  of  Duncan,  the  alarm  is  given,  and 
all  the  attendants  of  the  murdered  king,  together  with  the 
retainers  of  the  assassin,  crowd  the  balconies   and   battle- 
ments,  expressing   their  horror   and   astonishment.     The 
principal  figure  in  the  group  on  the  stage,  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  others,  is  Forrest, the  American  tragedian, 
as  "Macbeth."     The  tragedy  was  admirably  got  up  and 
played  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  this  scene  in  particular, 
one  of  the  most  startling  in  the  play,  was  remarkably  effec- 
tive.    The  classic  drama,  as  performed  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre, is  presented  in  a  style  which  would  do  no  discredit  to 
the  management  of    Charles   Kean   or  Macrcady.      The 
splendid  scenery,  costumes  and  processions  are  accessories  to  the 
living  creations  of  the  poet,  but  are  not  put  forth  as  principal  at- 
tractions.    If  Mr.  Barry  were  a  "  medium,"  and  could  place  him- 
self in  communication  with  the  spirit  of  Shakspearc,  we  are  quite 
sure  he  would  receive  his  approval  of  his  labors  in  illustrating  the 
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AMERICAS  MANUFACTURES. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  many,  indeed  most  branches  of  our 
Ameriean  manufactures  have,  by  the  ability  of  our  countrymen, 
been  placed  on  a  level,  at  least,  with  those  of  Europe,  in  spite  of 
the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  latter.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  piano  forte  manufacture.  How  rude,  comparatively,  were  the 
instruments  turned  out  by  our  mechanics  half  a  century  ago,  while 
to-day  the  best  of  those  made  in  this  city  compare  favorably  with 
the  pianos  of  Paris  and  of  London.  We  were  struck  with  the 
perfection  to  which  this  branch  has  been  carried  on  a  casual  visit 

de,  the  other  day,  to  the  large  establishment  of  Messrs.  A. 
W.  Ladd  &  Co  ,  296  Washington  Street.  The  showroom  is  filled 
with  beautiful  square  pianos,  of  admirable  construction  and  tone, 
and  varying  in  cost  and  finish.  One  splendid  instrument,  in  a 
richly  carved  case,  is  valued  at  eighteen   hundred  dollars.     The 

iion  of  its  works  justifies  the   costly  ornamentation  ot  the 

It  has  the  diagonal   scale,  which  Messrs.  Ladd  &  Co.  now 

give  to  all  their  pianos,  and  which   vastly  increases   their   power 

and  volume  of  sound.     By  means  of  a   double  bridge,   both  the 

tcuor  and  ba  -  run  the   entire   length  of  the  instrument. 

Ladd  &  Co.  employ  about  a  hundred   bands  in  their  es- 

imcnt  on    Washington  Street,  where  all  the  finishing  and 

r  work  is  done,  and  in  that  on  Harrison  Avenue,  where  the 
c  xecuted.  They  have  also  an  establish- 
i  lent  in  Meredith,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  wood  is  first  pre- 
pared. They  turn  out  from  ten  to  twelve  pianos  a  week.  The 
process  of  making  a  piano  is  a  nice  and  dillbult  one,  and  employs 
a  large  number  of  workmen.  Were  one  inau,  competent  to  the 
task,  to  undertake  to  make  a  piano  himself,  it  would  require  six 
mouths'  hard  labor  to  accomplish  it.  The  establishment  referred 
to  has  been  in  operation  since  1848,  and  its  success  is  based  on  the 
principle  adopted  of  never  sending  out  any  but  good  instruments. 
One  of  Ladd  &.  Co.'s  square  pianos,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  re- 
the  unqualified  commendation  of  the  jury  of  musical  men, 
as  being  the  best  piano  of  its  class,  and  attracted  very  great  at- 
tention from  all  the  musical  amateurs  at  the  palace. 

Nkw  Year  and  Christmas. — Let  our  readers  who  visit  town 
to  procure  their  annual  gifts  for  the  family  circle,  and  their  friends, 
fail  not  to  look  in  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Tolman,  133  Wash- 
ington Street.  It  is  equal  to  visiting  a  museum  to  examine  his 
unique  and  beautiful  stock  of  fancy  goods,  besides  which  the 
prices  he  charges  we  know  to  be  most  reasonable. 


Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly. — This  popular  magazine  com- 
a  new  volume  on  January  1st.     Terms:  one  dollar  a  year, 
with  its  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in   each  number,  the 
st  magazine  in  the  world.     Any  person  sending  us  eight  sub- 
scribers and  eight  dollars,  shall  receive  a  gratis  copy  for  one  year. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  A  German  thinks  the  Americans  consume  more  tobacco 
and  blow  up  more  steamboats  than  any  other  five  nations. 

....  A  vast  cave  has  been  discovered  in  New  Salem,  in  this 
State.     There  is  a  fountain  in  it  of  saline  taste. 

....  The  cannibals  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  been  eating 
up  their  spiritual  teachers  and  their  wives. 

....  Madame  Didier  has  made  a  very  successful  debut  in  Se- 
miramide  in  New  York,  where  prima  donnas  are  prevalent. 

Mr.  Barclay,  British  consul  at  New  York,  says  he  has  not 

been  engaged  in  recruiting.     Happy  to  hear  it. 

Isaac  C.  Pray,  the  author,  has   been  playing  Hamlet  en 

amateur  at  New  York.     Will  he  take  to  the  stage  1 

....  Another  death  in  Baltimore  occurred  lately  from  cam- 
phene.     Its  use  requires  great  care. 

182  ships  of  the  Northwest  whaling  fleet  average  500  bar- 
rels of  oil  each.     This  is  made  light  oj. 

The   lieut.  governor  elect  of  Massachusetts,  Henry  W. 

Benchley,  lately  gave  his  heart  and  hand  to  a  lady. 

During  one  of  our  recent  gales,  the  unfinished  steeple  of 

tho  Baptist  church  in  Brighton  was  blown  down. 

The  Mormon  ladies  of  Utah  have  adopted  a  sort  of  pea- 
jacket  and  pantaloons  as  a  walking  dress. 

The  New  York  "Life  Illustrated"  says  "sickness  is  a 

disgrace."     Soothing  to  invalids  that — very  ! 

....  England  cannot  afford  even  to  threaten  war  with  us.  So 
says  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  we  endorse  the  idea. 

....  The  hatters'  festival  at  Cochiiuatc  Hall  in  this  city,  on  the 
anniversary  of  St.  Clement,  was  a  brilliant  affair. 

....  The  Catholic  orphans'  fair  held  in  this  city  last  month, 
was  quite  successful. 

....  There  are  said  to  be  a  million  and  a  half  of  spiritualists 
and  sixty  thousand  mediums  in  the  United  States. 

....  The  most  powerful  "  medium,"  according  to  the  learned 
Dr.  Digg,  is  the  circulating  medium — we  think  so. 

....  Thackeray,  it  is  said,  will  make  about  $10,000  by  his  lec- 
ture engagements  in  this  country — by  George  !  (the  first,  etc.) 

Gen.  Quitman,  elected  to  Congress   from  Mississippi,  is 

not  at  all  averse  to  annexing  Cuba. 

....  The  Rachel  speculation  thus  far  has  proved  successful, 
and  the  "  great "  expresses  herself  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  depth  of  Niagara  River  under  the  suspension  bridge 

is  700  feet — making  the  deepest  running  6trcam  known. 


THE  MONEY-KINGS. 

"  The  house  of  Austria  desires  war,  but  the  house  of  Rothschild 
requires  peace  I"  Such  was  the  significant  remark  of  Anselm 
Rothschild  of  Frankfort,  in  1830,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
revolution  in  Paris  which  drove  Charles  X.  from  the  throne,  and 
which  threatened  to  convulse  the  European  continent.  Tho  ob- 
servation reveals  a  glimpse  of  the  tremendous  power  wielded  by 
the  great  Jew  banking  house,  which  holds  in  its  Briarcan  hands; 
the  "sinews  of  war,"  and  is  consequently  the  arbiter  of  the  desti- 
nies of  Europe.  Behind  the  throne  of  every  European  State,  and 
greater  than  that  throne,  behind  the  army  of  every  European  State, 
and  stronger  than  that  army,  is  a  power,  grand,  terrible  and  re- 
Bistloss.  A  few  scraps  of  paper,  partly  printed,  partly  written,  a 
few  chests  of  metal  and  caskets  of  precious  stones,  are  tho  armory 
and  the  talismans  of  tins  more  than  royal  and  imperial — this 
gigantic  power.  This  power  is  called  Money;  and  the  possessors 
of  that  power  are  the  Jews  of  the  house  of  Rothschild. 

A  few  hundred  years  ago  such  a  speech  as  that  of  Anselm 
Rothschild  of  Frankfort  would  have  made  him  a  beggar  or  a 
corpse.  The  potentates  of  the  "good  old  times,"  when  they 
wanted  money,  and  this  was  often  the  case,  had  a  very  summary 
method  of  obtaining  it.  They  did  not  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
the  Oid,  wdio,  the  chronicler  tells  us,  being  "  short,"  palmed  off  a 
couple  of  trunks  filled  with  paving  stones — he  called  them  "  pre- 
cious stones" — on  a  couple  of  Jew  brokers  as  full  and  adequate 
security  for  the  repayment  of  a  very  large  advance  of  money  ; 
but  they  employed  more  stringent  measures — the  rack,  the  thumb- 
screw and  the  ingenious  process  of  roasting  the  capitalist  before  a 
slow  tire,  until  he  consented  to  disgorge  his  wealth  for  the  behoof 
of  his  oppressor.  Their  descendants  hypothecate  revenues  and 
pawn  jewels  to  raise  loans,  and  treat  their  best  friends,  the  Jews, 
with  commendable  civility. 

How  much  the  Rothschilds  arc  worth  is  a  question  that  has  been 
asked  very  frequently  of  late,  and  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
answered.  Their  wealth  is  in  such  a  shape — stocks,  bonds  and 
other  descriptions  of  personal  property — that  it  cannot  be  arrived 
at  or  estimated  with  any  proximity  to  correctness.  And  of  course 
their  property  fluctuates.  In  nine  months  of  1848  (the  year  of 
the  French  revolution),  their  losses  from  the  depreciation  of  fund- 
ed and  railroad  property  in  Europe,  was  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
Yet  this  did  not  shake  their  credit  for  a  moment.  They  may 
have  lost  an  equal  amount  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
the  East. 

As  the  house  of  Rothschild  contributed  materially  to  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  so  they  have  had  a  hand  in  all  the  subsequent 
military  operations  of  the  eastern  world.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  has  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  recent 
transactions  of  tho  money  kings  : 

"  Their  loans  have  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  $515,000,000, 
viz.;  to  England,  $80,000,000 ;  to  Turkey,  $40,0(10,000 ;  to  Aus- 
tria, £180,000,000  ;  a  first  loan  to  Russia,  S  130,000,000;  to  Sar- 
dinia, $10,000,000  ;  to  England,  in  exchequer  bills,  1(35,000,000  ; 
and  a  second  loan,  just  being  perfected,  $100,000,000.  It  is  this 
last  loan,  which  the  Rothschilds,  it  is  said,  have  agreed  to  make  in 
gold,  that  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  specie  movement. 
Most  of  these  loans,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have  been  sold  out  be- 
fore this,  the  Rothschilds  in  such  cases  merely  acting  as  agents  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  governments  that  borrow.  Nevertheless, 
the  bouse  that  can  even  temporarily  assume  such  a  burden,  with- 
in little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  must  be  one  of  gigantic  influ- 
ence, credit,  and  power.  It  is  now  plain  that  this  same  house  is 
on  the  side  of  peace." 

The  Rothschilds  are  universally  regarded  as  men  of  strict  pro- 
bity and  houor.  It  was  his  high  character,  as  well  as  tact  and 
business  talent  wdiichgave  Meyer  Anselm  Rothschild,  the  founder 
of  the  house,  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  treasures  of  Old  Land- 
grave of  Hcssc-Cassel,  during  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  thus  se- 
cured the  fortunes  of  the  broker's  family.  But  their  whole  power 
is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  established  governments,  and  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  Europe  has  no  deadlier  enemies  than  the  great  Jew 
bankers  of  the  19th  centurv. 


View  op  Fort  McIIenry. — On  page  389  of  the  present  num- 
ber will  be  found  a  sketch  of  Fort  Me  Henry,  which  commands  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  the  "  Monumental 
City."  It  is  a  spot  dear  to  every  American  heart,  as  it  successfully 
resisted  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  during  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  with  a  very  large  naval  force,  which  began  to  bombard  it 
on  the  evening  of  Sept.  14,  1814.  The  defence  was  conducted  by 
Col.  George  Armistcd.  Their  land  and  naval  occupations  having 
failed,  the  British  withdrew  finally  on  the  2Cth. 
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United  States  Ship  Pennsylvania. — The  picture  of  this 
leviathan,  on  page  389  of  the  present  number,  is  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  noblest  of  our  floating  bulwarks.  She  was  built 
at  Philadelphia,  and  launched  in  1837.  She  is  a  three-decker,  and 
is  rated  as  a  120  gunship.  She  is  of  3000  tons  burthen,  has  four 
tiers  of  guns,  can  mount  140,  and  spreads  60,000  yards  of  canvass, 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  seven  acres  of  land.  When  wo  can 
build  such  ships  as  these,  we  need  fear  no  enemy  upon  the  deep. 


A  Time  Keeper  worth  having. — Mr.  Simon  Willard,  the 
agent  for  this  city  for  Arnold's  Frodsham  chronometer  watches, 
has  an  article  on  hand  which  is  a  miracle  of  correctness.  These 
watches,  so  far  as  we  know,  arc  unrivalled  in  the  world;  and  after 
a  faithful  trial  of  one,  we  arc  not  only  entirely  satisfied  of  its  ex- 
cellence in  all  respects,  but  amazed  at  its  accuracy. 
»— ^»»  > 

The  Ml-stachk. — The  Rev.  Charles  Beechcr  lately  preached 
in  Lawrence,  wearing  a  mustache  as  well  as  beard.  It  doubtless 
looked  odd  to  tho  congregation,  but  is  only  the  revival  of  an  old 
clerical  custom. 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECT!/ KE. 

Our  lost  pago  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  fine  engraving  from  a 
design  drawn  for  us  by  Barry,  presenting  at  one  glance  a  compa- 
rative view  of  domestic  architecture — the  homes  of  the  world.  As 
the  details  of  this  picture  are  lettered,  we  need  not  refer  to  the 
sketches  in  their  regular  scries.  We  behold  here  the  slight  dwell- 
ing that  serves  for  the  nomadic  tribes — the  "Arab  tent,"  the  homo 
of  man  before  he  learned  to  hew  the  shaft  and  rear  the  architrave. 
Of  a  similar  simplicity  is  the  "  Laplander's  hut."  Beside  ii  stands 
the  reindeer — the  Laplander's  wealth,  as  the  horse  is  that  of  the 
Arab.  The  "  Indian  lodge  "  of  tattotd  skins  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  and  meets  the  requirements  of  its  inmates  as  well,  doubtless, 
as  that  stately  pile,  "  Windsor  Castle,"  whose  towers  and  battle- 
ments guard  the  splendid  retirement  of  the  sovereign  of  England. 
As  a  pendant  to  Windsor  Castle,  our  artist  has  shown  us  the 
"Feudal  Castle"  of  the  middle  ages,  a  type  of  feudalism  itself; 
for  while  the  system  has  been  shattered  by  the  sledge  hammer  ot 
a  more  powerful  social  idea,  some  of  its  fragments  yet  cumber  tho 
earth.  In  the  centre  of  the  page  is  a  sketch  of  a  "  Gipsy  Camp." 
A  glance  at  it  hardly  prepares  us  to  acquiesce  iu  the  doctrine  sung 

at  the  opera, — 

'•  In  the  gipsy  life  you  read 
The  life  taut  ull  would  wish  to  lead.'' 

The  poor  "Irish  Cabin,"  in  a  gorge  of  the  Connaught  hills,  shows 
us  how  the  peasantry  are  forced  to  live  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  1  he 
American  "  Log  Cabin  "  is  dear  to  our  hearts  as  the  starting-point 
of  all  the  comforts  and  splendors  by  which  we  arc  surrounded. 
From  that  to  the  "White  House"  at  Washington  is  but  a  briet 
space  in  our  engraving,  and  was  but  a  step  to  one  of  our  later 
presidents.  How  the  rulers  of  Europe  are  lodged  wo  behold  in 
the  massive  pile  of  the  "  Tuileries  "  at  Paris  and  the  "  Imperial 
Palace  "  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  "  Mexican  House,"  with  its  cre- 
nelated w  alls,  indicates  the  insecurity  of  life  in  our  sister  republic. 
The  "  Italian  Residence,"  the  "  Swiss  Cottage,"  and  the  "  Chinese 
Dwellings,"  have  their  characteristic  features,  and  yet  we  trace  in 
them  a  sort  of  family  likeness.  The  "  Cuban  Planter's  House  " 
is  all  he  requires  in  the  magnificence  of  the  tropics,  where  the  out- 
door life  is  mote  seductive  than  the  inner.  In  the  sketch  of  "  Turk- 
ish Dwellings,"  we  behold  the  rude  and  barbaric  splendor  and 
giant  forms  of  the  East.  Each  of  these  dwellings  is  endeared  to 
its  inmates  as  the  happiest  spot  on  earth;  for  whether  it  be  a  pa- 
lace or  a  hovel,  a  tent  in  the  oasis  or  a  "  lodge  in  some  vast  wil- 
derness," "there's  no  place  like  home." 


AN  ORIGINAL  PAPER. 

We  shall  commence  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Flag  of  our  Un- 
ion "  on  January  1st,  with  a  brilliant  and  admirably  written  origi- 
nal novelette,  by  that  young  and  popular  author,  Horace  B. 
Stamford.  Mr.  Staniford  has  just  returned,  after  five  years' 
residence  in  the  Orient,  and  this  exceedingly  interesting  story  is 
the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  land  of  the  Caliphs.  It  is 
entitled : 

BEX     H  A M E  D : 

OR, — 

THE     CHILDREN     OF    FATE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  EASTERN   WORLD. 

We  predict  for  this  story  the  most  favorable  reception  yet  ac- 
corded to  tho  numerous  list  of  original  novelettes  which  we  are 
constantly  publishing  in  the  Flag.  With  all  the  dreamy  mystery 
of  the  East,  it  has  also  the  exciting  plot,  and  strong  delineations 
of  love  and  passion,  that  remarkable  fatality  produces  in  every 
clime.  We  shall  introduce  in  the  coming  volume  of  "  The  Flag 
of  our  Union,"  tho  productions  of  many  new  and  sterling  writers, 
and  make  such  improvements  otherwise  as  shall  enhance  the  value 
of  this  widely  circulated  and  favorite  weekly. 


TERMS: -IN VARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 92  00 

4  subscribers,    "      "    7  00 

10  '■  "      "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixtetn  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  (hall  receive  the 
seventetntk  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tin.  Flao  or  ocr  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Bauou's  Pictorial, 
Sf4  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  RALLOl'. 

Corner  of  Tremout  and  Broinfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Bishop  Southgate,  James  Fullerton,  Esq.  to  Miss  Kate 
Fullerton  Lincoln;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ii.  Hazard  to  Miss  Emma 
A.  Davte.  both  of  Providence,  It.  I. ;  DJ  Rev.  Mr  Streeter,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Hazleton  to  Miss  Lydia  Choate,  both  of  Salem;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Joseph 
0.  Thompson  to  Miss  Mary  A  Donavan ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Jeflerds.  Mr.  Albert  A. 
York  to  Miss  Susan  Richards;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Dr.  George  H.  Gay  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  (Ircenough  Lewis. — At  South  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Collycr."  Mr. 
Howard  Clapp  to  Miss  trances  A.  Rogers,  of  Maxshfield. — At  Dorchester,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Drown,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Benchley,  of  Worcester,  to  Miss  Marie  K. 
Allen. — At  Hedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Frank  W  Reeves,  of  Boston, 
to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Glbbs.— At  Scituate,  by  r.cv.  Mr.  Stetson,  Mr  Benjamin  T. 
Manson,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Georgia  W.  Young  — At  Quincy.  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Richard  Fisher  to  Miss  Georgiana  Newcomb,  of  Braiutree. — At 
Berkeley.  Sy  Kev.  Mr.  Kasto.an,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Chace.  of  Fall  Kiver.  to  Misa 
Sarah  Ann  Perkins,  of  Freetown. — At  Newbunport,  by  Kev.  Mr  Vermiiye, 
Jeremiah  Eldredge.  Esq..  of  Brewer,  Me.,  to  >lrs.  Joanna  S.  Lunt. — At  Pitts- 
field,  Vt.,  by  Kev  Mr.  I'atien,  Mr.  William  M.  I'-riiuett  to  Miss  Nancy  W. 
lioutwcll,  both  of  Stockbridge,  Vt. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Isaac  Adams.  48:  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Keyes, 
38;  Mrs.  Mary  Mor=e.  78:  Mrs.  Margaret  CoHn,87;  Mr.  Ste]  ben  White  Mi  tv, 
28;  Mr.  John  Hear. an,  5S;  Hun  Henrietta  Bryant,  20;  Mrs.  Elijn  Laugh  in, 
of  Somerville.  41;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Averill,  81.-  At  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Jane  V  .  uife 
of  Cap  t.  Henry  Libbey,  .'51.— At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Florilla  B  Qorham,  37.— At 
Brighton,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  S2  .— 
At  Melrose.  Miss  Ellen  Octavia  Brown.  IS.— At  Salem,  Mr.  Williuui  C.  Uovey, 
85;  Mrs.  Catharine  Mooney,  39;  Mr.  William  Peele.  60.— At  Danvera,  Jii.-s 
Susannah  Page  98—  At  Ipswich.  Mr.  John  Dodge. 32;  Mrs  Isaac  Pickard, 
6S.— At  Bcverlv,  Mrs  Hannah  Little.  84.— At  Stoneham.  Capt.  William  Rich- 
ardson—At  Methuen.  Mr.  John  Pingree  Bixby,  66.—  Lowell.  Mrs  Mary 
Jane  Hardv,  89  —At  Newburvport,  Widow  Margarr  Noyes,  84— At  New 
Bed'ord.  Mrs  Hannah,  wife  of  Mr.  Carolina  Briggs,  1  .Mrs.  Hsnnah,  wife  of 
Mr  Benjamin  Rnstell,  46.— At  PittsfielJ.  Mr.  John  S  Griswold.24;  Lyman 
Clapp,  son  of  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Plnnkett,  17. — At  Southampton,  Miss  Harriet 
Pomeroy.  25.— At  Bethel,  Me.,  Capt.  Peter  Twitrhell.  an  officer  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  97— At  Kennebunk,  Me.,  Capt.  John  Hovey.  87. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 
THE   MOTHER'S    LAMENT. 

BT     VICTORIA     K.     MS  HER. 

The  summer  sun  has  sunk  within  his  chambers  in  the  wo.«t. 
And  drawn  his  crimsoned  curtains  round  his  gorgeous  place  of  rest ; 
It  right  stars  begin  to  sparkle  in  the  pleasant  evening  sky, 
And  in  the  eust  the  golden  moon  is  rising  up  on  high. 

One  year  ago  these  summer  months,  each  eve  there  came  to  me 
A  white-robed  fay.  whose  golden  curls  were  scattered  o'er  my  kncr>; 
Her  little  arms  around  my  neck  were  clasped  in  fond  embrace, 
And  she  wondered  as  she  tilMd  away  the  tears  upon  my  face. 

But  her  eyes  soon  closed  in  slumber,  and  as  she  sunk  to  rest, 
Within  my  arms,  her  little  bead  reposed  upon  my  breast; 
Her  brow  was  Hushed  with  brer,  and  her  thoughts  were  running  wild, 
And  I  grew  wild  with  sorrow,  too,  for  I  could  not  lose  my  child. 

I  watched  my  darling  loved  one  through  the  lonely  hours  of  night, 
I  moved  around  her  pillow  with  noiseless  step  and  light; 
And  oft  my  trembling  hand  so  cold  on  her  burning  brow  was  laid — 
O,  'twas  u  sad  and  mournful  task  to  watch  my  floweret  fade! 

One  night  a  long,  bright  sunbeam  stole  to  my  darling's  bed, 
And  nestled  in  the  sunny  curls  that  clustered  round  her  lund  ; 
It  woke  her  from  her  slumber  and  filled  her  eyes  with  light, 
As  smilingly  shj  murmured.  "  Ciood-night,  mama!  good-night" 

Then  I  clasped  mv  child  within  my  arms,  and  bade  her  speak  to  me, 
And  loug  I  g:ued  in  those  blue  eyes  that  could  no  longer  see: 
She  never  spoke  again  to  mo,  but  drooped  her  little  heid, 
And  pitying  strangers  gathered  round,  and  told  me  she  was  dead. 

When  autumn  breezes  scattered  leaves  around  our  cottage  door, 
They  laid  my  child  in  a  lonely  grave  upon  a  lakelet's  shore, 
A\  ban  the  wayward  winds  wan  walling  sad  requiems  o'er  the  tomb 
Of  that  little  tlowcr  that  faded  in  the  spring  time  of  its  bloom. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

JULIETTE  DUPONCEAU. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

BY    BEX:    PERLEY    TOOHE. 

Christmas-Eve  in  the  crescent  city !  Joyously  lias  the  natal 
night  of  civilized  faith  been  celebrated  in  the  metropolis  of  Louis- 
iana since  it  received  the  name  of  the  dissolute  Regent  of  France 
from  the  French  pioneer  settlers.  Oilier  races  have  aided  in  pop- 
ulating the  crescent  curve  of  the  turbid  "  father  of  waters,"  and 
the  hand  of  innovation  has  levelled  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Louis, 
whose  time-honored  bells  long  rang  forth  the  merry  Ciiristmas 
chimes — yet  the  descendants  of  Saxon  and  of  Celt,  of  Puritan  and 
of  Huguenot,  cordially  celebrate  the  advent  of  him  who  brought 
"peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men." 

There  was  one  Christmas  eve,  however  (that  of  181  4),  when 
war-clouds  dimmed  the  enjoyment  of  the  New  Orleans  holiday 
festivities.  It  had  that  day  been  ascertained  that  a  large  British 
force  had  been  landed  not  many  miles  distant,  bent  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  crescent  city.  This  had  been  anticipated,  and  the 
whole  population  Hew  to  arms.  The  streets  were  filled  with  the 
brave  Kentucky  sharpshooters,  dressed  in  a  semi-savage  garb,  and 
carrying  their  heavy  rifles,  while  occasionally  would  pass  a  body 
of  regular  troops,  or  a  corps  of  volunteer  French  residents,  many 
of  them  old  soldiers  of  Napoleon's  proud  armies.  Mounted  vol- 
unteer adjutants  galloped  about  with  orders,  and  the  more  timid 
sought  consolation  in  the  placards  containing  the  proclamation  of 
the  indomitable  commander  in-chief,  which  assured  them  that 
"  the  British  can  never  enter  New  Orleans,  while  Andrew  Jackson 
is  in  command  of  its  defenders." 

As  the  evening  advanced,  a  large  house  in  the  first  municipality 
was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  filled  with  gaily-dressed  guests.  It 
was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  old  French  inhabitants,  Pierre 
Duponceau,  the  owner  of  three  valuable  plantations  near  the  city, 
which  in  due  time  would  become  the  property  of  his  lovely 
daughter  Juliette,  the  presiding  genius  of  his  festivities.  Her  dis- 
position was  naturally  mirthful,  but  on  that  Christmas  night  a 
shade  of  melancholy  on  her  high  brow  gave  a'saddened  expression 
to  her  countenance. 

The  festival  was  in  honor  of  her  betrothment  to  a  man  whom 
she  detested.  True,  he  was  wealthy,  well  connected,  and  ranked 
among  the  first  citizens  of  Louisiana,  but  Juliette  knew  also  that 
he  was  avaricious,  ill-tempered  and  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 
Born  in  London,  he  had  come  to  New  Orleans  as  cabin  boy — now, 
the  name  of  John  Teal  was  good  for  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
Monsieur  Duponceau  had  received  him  as  the  suitor  of  his  daughter. 

One  visitor  alone  had  been  welcomed  by  the  fair  hostess  with  a 
sweet  smile,  while  the  rich  current  of  her  heart  sent  its  crimson 
tide  across  her  countenance.  Yet  he,  strange  to  say,  offered  no 
congratulations,  and  looked  grave  as  he  addressed  some  common- 
place remarks,  although  there  was  a  bright  look  of  earnest  inquiry 
in  his  clear  blue  eyes.  It  was  Egbert  Livingston,  a  gallant  looking 
young  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  artillery,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  New  Orleans  about  a  year.  Having  been  frequently  in 
company  with  Juliette  Duponceau,  he  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  her  heart,  and  now  (even  upon  the  evening  of  her  betroth- 
ment) his  coming  made  tho  rose-tints  mantle  her  classical  features 
and  her  heavy  eyelashes  quiver  with  emotion,  as  if  an  electric  cur- 
rent had  passed  from  Egbert's  eyes  into  her  own.  As  the  youn" 
officer  gazed  on  her  charms,  hope  and  love  struggled  in  his 
troubled  soul  with  doubt  and  fear,  and  he  fancied  that  he  was 
hoarding  his  affection  like  a  miser,  secure  from  even  the  observa- 
tion of  others.  In  this  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  wary  Teal  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  soon  determined  that  she  must  be  removed 
from  the  society  of  Lieutenant  Livingston.     The  other  guests,  bent 


on  their  own  enjoyment,  followed  the  solicitations  of  the  host,  who 
was  urgent  in  pressing  his  good  cheer  upon  their  acceptance.  The 
were  almost  all  of  French  descent,  and  easily  forgot  the 
threatened  capture  of  the  city  in  their  jovial  merriment.  Just  be- 
fore midnight,  however,  a  staff  officer  entered,  unannounced. 

"  Welcome,  my  dear  Livingston,"  said  Monsieur  I  luponccau. 
"  I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  you  here,  for  1  heard  you  had 
been  appointed  an  aid  to  General  Jackson,  and  supposed,  in  taking 
up  Steuben's  tactics  in  place  of  the  civil  code,  you  would  forget 
your  old  friends." 

"Nay,"  replied  Col.  Livingston,  "it  is  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
old  friends  that  I  have  laid  down  the  toga  for  a  staff  uniform." 

"  Don't  alarm  the  ladies,"  interrupted  Teal,  in  a  sneering  tone. 
"  The  English  will  commit  no  depredations,  and  I  have  as  good 
an  opinion  of  John  Bull  as  I  have  of  Brother  Jonathan." 

"  Silence,  sir,  if  you  please,"  sternly  replied  Col.  Livingstcn. 
"  Were  General  Jackson  to  hear  you  talk  so,  your  head  would  not 
be  worth  a  stalk  of  your  sugar-cane.  But  I  must  leave  you,  friend 
Duponceau,  for  I  only  came  in  search  of  one  of  our  most  reliable 
officers,  Lieut.  Livingston.  lie  is  my  namesake,  and  1  should 
feel  proud  to  call  him  my  relative." 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards  Egbert,  who  blushed  as  he  said  : 

"  Me,  sir  '." 

"  Yes,  lieutenant.  General  Jackson  wishes  you  for  special  duty, 
and  my  orderly  has  a  led  horse  for  you  at  the  door.  Your  health, 
Mademoiselle  Juliette.  Come,  lieutenant."  And  ere  Juliette 
could  recover  from  her  surprise,  the  sounds  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
were  heard  retreating  in  the  distance.     She  was  alone. 

"  Duponceau,"  said  Teal,  with  a  look  cf  intense  satisfaction,  as 
he  saw  the  last  guest  depart,  "  let  us  get  our  horses  and  set  out 
for  your  plantation  on  the  Bayou  St.  Jean.  This  city  will  soon 
become  a  barrack,  and  is  no  place  for  your  daughter." 

"  But  are  not  the  British  coming  in  that  direction  •" 

"  Never  mind !  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  a  safeguard,  and 
have  not  half  the  fear  of  the  British  that  I  have  of  this  Jackson 
and  his  riflemen." 

Just  as  the  sun  rose  a  party  left  Monsieur  Duponceau's  house 
on  horseback.  Teal  rod?  by  the  side  of  Juliette,  but  her  brief 
answers  to  his  many  remarks  showed  that  her  heart  was  elsewhere. 
Once  only  did  she  betray  interest,  and  that  was  when  he  predicted 
the  defeat  of  the  Americans,  if  they  offered  resistance. 

"  Americans  conquered  !"  exclaimed  Juliette.  "  Never  !  They 
may  be  repulsed,  driven  back  for  a  time,  but  they  can  never  be 
conquered  !"  Then,  thinking  that  Egbert  would  be  in  the  fray, 
she  pictured  to  herself  the  sanguinary  contest,  upon  the  events  of 
which  her  future  happiness  or  misery  must  depend.  It  was  nearly 
noon  when  they  reached  their  journey's  end,  where,  to  their  sur- 
prise, they  found  the  British  army,  General  Paekcnhain  having 
Ins  head-quarters  at  Monsieur  Duponceau's  house.  Through 
some  influence  brought  to  bear  by  Teal,  they  were  permitted  to 
occupy  a  few  rooms,  and  the  English  general  insisted  on  having 
them  dine  with  him  ;  an  invitation  which  Monsieur  Duponceau 
felt  was  a  command,  and  urged  his  daughter  to  accept.  She  re- 
luctantly accompanied  him  to  the  table.  The  conversation  soon 
became  general,  and  her  attention  was  arrested  by  an  account  of 
the  capture  of  a  spy,  a  few  hours  previous. 

"  Well,"  remarked  a  young  lieutenant,  "  as  I  am  in  the  artillery, 
and  may  be  sent  to  reconnoitre  myself,  I  can  but  sympathize  with 
the  poor  fellow,  but  the  general  says  he  must  remember  Andre's 
fate." 

"  So  he  will  be  shot  ?"  carelessly  inquired  a  captain  of  dragoons. 

"  I  imagine  so.  Suppose  we  send  him  a  bottle  of  wine,  for  that 
summer-house  must  be  a  dreary  place  for  a  man  to  pass  the  last 
night  of  his  lifetime  in.  Wonder  if  he  is  any  illation  to  the  Liv- 
ingston who  was  Yankee  minister  at  Paris  •" 

Juliette  had  heard  enough.  Egbert  Livingston  was  undoubtedly 
a  prisoner,  condemned  to  death  !  Pleading  a  headache  as  an  ex- 
cuse, she  left  the  table,  and  retired  to  her  own  room,  where  old 
Cato,  a  trusty  family  servant,  was  soon  summoned.  When  he  had 
gone,  and  she  was  left  alone,  she  sat  at  a  window  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  summer-house,  in  that  state  of  mind  which 
all  true  hearts  have  experienced.  One  idea  ruled  her  every  fac- 
ulty and  guarded  her  every  thought.  The  watchword  was  :  "  Eg- 
bert must  be  free !" 

It  was  too  true  that  the  young  officer,  sent  by  General  Jackson 
to  reconnoitre,  had  been  captured  so  far  within  the  lines  of  the 
English  that  he  had  been  tried  as  a  spy,  and  condemned  to  a 
traitor's  death.  Imprisoned  in  one  of  those  large  summer-houses 
peculiar  to  Louisiana,  with  no  hope  of  escape,  he  endeavored  to 
pass  his  life  in  rcvi:w,  that  he  might  prepare  for  his  fate.  But  the 
fair  form  of  Juliette  Duponceau  ever  rose  before  him,  and  at  last, 
as  night  approached,  he  fell  into  that  uneasy  slumber  which  crowds 
one  half  of  the  mind  with  chimerical  dreams,  but  leaves  the  other 
half  confusedly  alive  to  a  waking  sense  of  surrounding  object?. 
While  in  this  state,  almost  unable  himself  to  decide  whether  he 
was  asleep  or  awake,  he  saw  a  female  figure  enter  by  a  concealed 
door.  Starting  up  from  his  couch,  he  breathlessly  watched  until 
the  intruder  entered  a  zone  of  moonlight  which  streamed  across 
the  floor,  and  then  sprang  to  his  feet.  There  could  be  no  mistak- 
ing the  form  and  features  of  Juliette,  but  she,  placing  her  tiny 
hand  upon  his  mouth,  checked  his  utterance. 

"  Hush  !"  she  whispered,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  and  follow  me." 

Imprinting  an  ardent  kiss  upon  the  hand  so  fairly  presented  ere 
it  could  be  withdrawn,  Egbert  followed  his  guide  through  the  side 
door,  which  led  into  a  conservatory,  and  from  thence  they  went 
into  the  garden.  Traversing  its  broad  parterres,  they  almost 
encountered  a  party  of  promenaders,  who  had  left  the  dinner  table 
to  smoke  in  the  open  air.  Lu.kily  there  was  a  large  clump  of 
lilac-bushes  near  by,  behind  which  Juliette  dragged  her  companion 
with  almost  superhuman  energy,  and  where  they  were  perfectly 


concealed  from  observation.  The  promenadcrs  were  Gcner 
Pa  kenham  and  Teal,  with  the  aids  of  the  former,  who  was  cv 
dently  unfolding  his  plans  to  the  tory.  As  they  approached  the 
concealed  couple,  Teal's  eyes  gleamed  in  the  moonlight  with  a 
malicious  clan-,  and  he  remarked  : 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  need  of  waiting  for  reinforcements,  for  these 
Kentuckians  will  run  like  sheep.  Never  fear  that  your  men  will 
rind  your  watchword,  '  beauty  and  booty,'  no  idle  watchword,  and 
we,  general,  will  take  the  lands.     As  for — " 

No  more  was  heard,  and  when  the  group  had  passed  out  of 
hearing,  Juliette  whispered,  "  Come  !"  Meeting  no  further  inter- 
ruption, they  gained  the  negro  quarters,  where  old  Cato  stood 
holding  two  saddle-horses. 

"Mount,"  said  Juliette,  "and  hasten  to  the  city.  Cato  knows 
the  cross-roads,  and  I  pray  you  may  arrive  safely." 

"But  you,  Juliette.     Dear  Juliette,  can  you  not — " 

"  Drive  back  the  British,"  interrupted  the  noble-hearted  girl, 
"and  then  we  will  resume  this  conversation.  Adieu!"  Then 
turning,  she  returned  to  her  house  with  a  firm  step,  although  there 
was  a  dewy  brightness  in  her  full  eyes,  and  her  heart  beat  high 
with  joy.  Not  many  hours  after  Livingston  made  a  report  of  his 
adventure  to  General  Jackson. 

"  Beauty  and  booty,  eh  I"  growled  the  energetic  foldier.  "  I 
have  promised  to  keep  these  Britishers  from  New  Orleans,  and  by 
the  Eternal  they  shall  not  come  here,  though  some  of  these  miters 
do  not  deserve  any  defence." 

Need  we  narrate  the  preparations  for  the  deadly  struggle  of  the 
eighth  of  January  !  In  vain  did  the  flower  of  the  British  armv 
approach  the  low  breastwork,  along  the  top  of  which  a  deadly 
fusilade  was  poured  from  the  heavy  Kentucky  rifles.  Battalion 
after  battalion  of  infantry  fell  by  the  fire  of  the  sharpshooters. 
Nobly  did  General  Jackson  and  his  heroic  phalanx  sustain  the 
honor  of  the  starry  flag  beneath  which  they  fought,  and  the  cres- 
cent was  well  defended.  "  Lieutenant  Egbert  Livingston,"  said 
the  stern  hero,  in  his  report  to  the  president,  "  not  only  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  constant  fire  which  he  kept  up  from  his 
battery,  but  was  among  the  foremost  in  pursuing  the  fugitives." 

Juliette,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  contest,  had  been  the  victim  of 
intense  excitement.  At  length  Cato  brought  the  welcome  tidiugs 
that  the  English  bad  been  defeated,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  party 
of  horsemen  rode  up  before  the  house.  As  they  dismounted,  she 
recognized  in  the  leader  the  detested  Teal,  and  scarcely  could  she 
lock  her  door,  ere  he  knocked  at  it,  demanding  admittance.  Ju- 
liette made  no  reply,  but  sank  on  her  knees  in  mute  agony, 
placing  her  trust  in  a  heavenly  power. 

Soon  other  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and  then,  after  a 
brief  scuffle,  the  well-known  voice  of  Egbert  Livingston  requested 
admittance.  Rising  from  her  knees,  Juliette  staggered  to  the 
door,  unlocked  it,  and  was  caught  in  the  arras  of  her  lover,  whose 
joy  was  cheeked  when  he  saw  the  ghastly  pallor  of  her  cheek. 
But  soon  her  smiles  returned,  and  when  she  saw  Teal  and  his 
gang  carried  to  General  Jackson's  head-quaiters,  her  fears  wero 
banished,  and  she  felt  her  hidden  heart-strings  vibrate  with  joy  aa 
he  told  his  love. 

Peace  was  proclaimed,  and  Egbert  Livingston  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  military  service.  But  a  few  days  later  ho 
headed  a  joyous  train  which  entered  the  old  cathedral,  the  bells 
ringing  their  merriest  peals,  and  loud  chants  of  praise  sweeping  in 
triumphant  melody  to  heaven.  The  flower  of  the  victorious  army 
graced  the  ceremony,  and  Juliette,  before  the  uuptial  altar,  was 
the  object  of  undisguised  admiration. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Dickens's  Works.     Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson. 

We  have  for  pome  time  be*  n  designing  to  call  attention  to  Peterson's  ad- 
mirable illustrated  edi'ijn  of  Dickens's  works,  which  has  now  reached  tweive 
volumes.  Tli?  form  is  8~o  ,  and  they  arc  printed  in  doable  columns,  in  fine 
la  ge  type,  on  good  paper  and  strODgly  and  handsomely  bound  Wr  cannot 
conceive  of  a  more  acceptable  literary  gift  t.'V  Christmas  or  New  Year.  It  in 
impossible  not  to  like  Dickens.  Sydney  Smith  tried  hard,  but  confe-s.-ed  him- 
self couquereJ.  Dickens,  with  all  his  humor,  his  geniality,  his  playfulness, 
and  apparent  levity,  has  a  purpose,  lie  is  a  reformer,  and  a  moral  teacher, 
as  well  in  those  works  the  staple  of  which  is  humor,  like  the  '•  Pkkwick  Pa- 
pers." us  in  the  darker  and  more  tragic  portions  of  his  writings — the  exciting 
scenes  of  Barnaby  Kudge.  for  instance.  His  books  may  be  safely  placed  in 
any  hands;  and  the  reading  public  are  under  deep  obligations  to  Mr.  Peterson 
for  having  presented  them  in  so  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  so  elegaut  and 
compact  a  form.  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  this  edition  meets  with  a  very 
extensive  sale.  As  each  new  work  appears  it  is  printed  and  published  In 
uniform  style  with  the  rest.  The  Christmas  stories  and  sketches  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  the  novels,  are  included  in  this  set. 

J ino  Clifford.    A  Tale  by  a  Lady.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1866. 

12mo.     pp  408. 

Time  was  when  a  lady  author  was  a  ram  avix — now  authoresses  outnumber 
the  sterner  sex,  and  almost  ''push  us  from  our  stools  "'  If  the  lady  writer  of 
the  story  before  us  be  a  debutante,  she  is  a  brilliant  one.  tier  narrative  is 
very  exciting,  and  abounds  in  well  drawn  characters.  Most  of  the  scenes  are 
laid  in  our  own  city.     For  sale  by  Tickucr  &  Fields. 

The  Miotic,  andothbh  Poms.    By  Philip  James  Bailey. author  of  "  Fcstus.'' 

Boslon  :  ticknor  &  Fields. 

The  author's  name  will  give  this  volume  currency,  and  secure  it  a  respect- 
ful attention.  The  London  critics  have  pronounced  it  a  puzzle — if  so,  ft  is  a 
puzzle  well  worth  studying.     The  leading  poem  is  a  work  of  ^reut  power. 

Music. — Geo.  P  Deed  &  Co.,  1.3  Trcmont  Street,  Boston,  have  recently  pub- 
lished the  "  Village  Bells,"  a  ballad  ;  the  *' Dealest  Spot  on  Earth.*'  as  sung 
bv  Adelaide  Phillips,  the  "  Pet  Schottishe."  by  Buchheister.  and  a  volume  en- 
titled the"  Bouquet,'"  an  admirable  collection  of  vocal  music,  arranged  for  the 
use  of  schools,  by  L.  II.  Southard  and  George  If.  Pratt. 

The  Discarded  Daci:uter.     By  Miss  Kmma  D.  K.  N.  Soctbworth      Phllsdel- 

pbia:  T.  B.  Peter.-ou.     1855.     12mo.     pp.412. 

This  is  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Un.  South- 
worth's  stories.  This  lady  seems  to  possess  inexhaustible  powers.  Every  one 
of  her  stories  is  replete  with  interest  and  has  ths  power  of  grasping  and  nold- 
irg  the  attention  uf  the  reader  euehained  throughout.  Full  of  incident,  and 
full  of  vigorous  portraits,  the  "  Discarded.  Laughter ''  takes  rank  w  ith  the  very 
best  of  modern  tictions,  so  far  as  regards  dramatic  interest  and  vi&or. 

Poems  of  Home  and  Travel.    By  Bayard  Taylor.    Boston:  Ticknor  & 

Fields.    1855.    18mo.    pp.252. 

In  this  dainty  volume  we  have  the  choicest  po»msof  Taylor's  "Book  ofRo- 
l.yrics  and  Songs,''  and  "  lthymes  of  Travel,"  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  new  poeais  written  since  the  publication  of  the  "  Poems  of  the  Orient." 
They  are  of  unequal  merit,  but  there  are  very  few  indeed  unworthy  off*  sec- 
ond perusal,  while  many  of  them  are  destined  to  live.  Some  of  the  ballad  , 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  ■'  Fight  of  the  Paso  del  Mar.1'  ere  equal  to  any  in  the 
English  laogutge.  The  poems  are  finished  and  melodious,  and  sparkle  here 
and  there  with  gems  of  thought  and  expression,  though  their  general  charac- 
teristic is  tho  simplicity  of  high  art. 
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SPLENDID   PRIZE  OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  to  increase  the  present  unequalled  edition  of  "  Bullou's  Tic- 
tori  U  Drawiuj-Kooiu  Companion  "  to  the  number  of 

150,000 

;ople«  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  send  abroad  through  the  Union 
the  following  inducement  for  poit-m&sterj  and  other  energetic  and  industrious 
persons,  male  or  /finale,  to  obtain  and  send  to  us  clubs  for  our  illustraUd 
journal.     For  this  purpose, 

TWELVE   ELEQANT  AND   RICH   PRIZE3 
are  offered,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein— a  purpose  which 
•ball  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor   who  pledges  himself  to  its 
impartial  and  honest  execution.    The  intrinsic  value  of  the  prizes  is  over 

ONE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS! 

so  arranged  as  to  be  divided  among  the  individuals  who  shall  forward  to  us  the 
twelve  largest  clubi  of  subscriber.*  for  the  "  Pictorial  "  between  the  1st  uf  De- 
cember,  lS55,and  the  1st  of  February,  1356,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty  days. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the  most 
attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

it  will  be  realized  how  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Bullous  pictorial  Praiuing-Hoom  Companion 

>s  now  in  Its  ninth  volume,  volume  tenth  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January, 
ISM.     It  h  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  its  class  in  America,  and  the  pioneor 
papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.     It  is  elegantly  printed  on  the 
•J  paper,  containing  sixteen  super  royal  pages  in  each 
with  an  average  of  twenty  i'lii'triiiions  weekly!    These  engravings 
are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  interest, 
iery,  maritime  matters,  aichitecture,  noted  localities  all 
nver  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebrations,  natural  history,  battles, 
ratifications,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  forming  an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  THE  TIMES. 

i  he  illustrations,  it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 

of  adventure,  tales,  paeins,  biographies  aud   choice  miscellaneous 

reading  (no  advertisements  will  be  adinittedl,  altogether  forming  a  delightful 

to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 

r  ir  binding,  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

We  shall  commence  the  new  volume  ot  the  "  Pictorial. "  as  above,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  novellette  we  have  ever  printed. 
'  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
ii .'  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  direction  of  tbe 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  aud  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.     It  is  entitled: 

THE    CONTRABANDIST: 

— OR, — 

THE    SECRET    OF   A   LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

We  rtiill  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  conn- 
iently  expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interested  in  its  weekly  perusal. 
We  are  resolved  tbe  coming  volume  shall  be  tbe  best  we  bave  ever  yet  Issued. 

THE  PRIZES! 

To  the  person  who  Rends  us  the  first  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  first  dam  IM  .no  Forte,  rosewood  case,  of  tbe  best  Boston  work- 
up, warranted  in  all  respects.     Vwlue S?300 

To  tbe  person  who  sends  us  tbe  second  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior  Enouhii    l.iviia  Uold  Watch,  wltn  a  rich  gold  chain,  seals  and 

key,  new  and  warranced  perfect  ia  all  respects.     Value 200 

To  the  person  wbo  send-t  us  tbe  third  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra- 
ry of  One  IIum>rbd  Bound  Volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books,  embra- 
cing biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.     Value 150 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
isu  Double  Barreled  (Sun,  tilver  mounted,  with  shot  aud 

pnwder  pouch,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.    Vaiue 100 

To  the  person  wbo  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy's 8oi>D    Watch,  new,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 

back.  be»t  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.     Value 80 

To  tbe  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  supe- 
rior I  .  t.R  Lever  Watch,  new.  aud  warranted  in  all  inspects 

;  rumen t  and  timekeeper.     Value 60 

To  tbe  .  ■  sends  as  the  seventh   largest  club,  we  will  present  an 

v  Rifle,  silver  mounted,  new.  and  of  the  best  make, 

with  powder-Bask  and  fixtures— a  superb  weapon.     Value 65 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  tbe  eighth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  fine 
Riding  Saddle  and  Bridle  made  to  our  own  ontrry  of  the  best  English 
stock,  by  William   Holmes,  21  Tremout   Row.  Boston,  with  curb  and 

snaffle  bits  and  all  the  fixtures  perfect.     Value GO 

T»  the  person  who  shall  send  us  tbe  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 

thirty  Gold  Dollars.     Value 35 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  tbe  tenth  largest  club,  we  ft  ill  present  an 
.LitfU  Silver  YVatcei   a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all   re- 
spects suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.     Value 25 

To  tbe  person  who  shall  send  us  the  eleventh  largest  club,  we  will  present 
a  fine  heavy  Gold  Seal  Rinq,  elaborately  wrought,  aud  with  the  iuitiils 

of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.     Value 20 

To  tbe  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
five  large  and  beautiful   Steel  K.ngravingb,  each  one  exhibiting  some 

interesting  scene,  framed  in  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.     Value 18 

Every  prize  offered  is  ne*.  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 
lany  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  office. 


lUansibe  (ftatljcrings. 


TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, ¥3  CO 

4  subscribers,  '•       ■•      10  00 

"      '•      2000 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subsrribers  at  the  last  rate  shall  receive  the 
serenttenth  copy  gratis.     All  who  exert  themselves  are  sure  of  remuneration. 

Any  person  sending  us^/lysubst:iiln-rs.  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes  com- 
plete of  our  "  Pictorial,''  elegantly  and  uniformly  bound  in  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title-piiges  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  tine  illustra- 
tions, the  price  ot  which  is  sixt^n  dollars. 

It  is  very  important  lhat  the  nomas,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  an  smple 
number  of  paper:*  to  meet  tint  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
subscribers  have  b;,.n  obtaiuel  the  person  who  has  procured  the  club  can  for- 
ward them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  nuiu- 
•  ber  of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  person  sending  uutjl  February  1.185G 

It  is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town ;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post  office,  but  all  subscriptions  must  coma 
through  the  same  agent,  in  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit. — This 
prize  offer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper.  The 
cluos  must  be  bona  fide,  anrt  earh  nam*  be  retu  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  aud  indisputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given. 

Sanple  copies  ol  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  U.  BALI.OU.  Publisher  and  Proprittor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sis.,  Boston,  Mass. 

XT"  In  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  write  name  of  post-offlce  and 
i  BUte  plainly  as  possiblo     Also,  writs  Individual  names  distinctly. 


The  amount  required  for  the  support  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  during  the  coming  year  is  $596,609. 

The  liquor  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  has 
not  received  the  royal  sanction,  and   probably  never  will. 

The  clergymen  of  Montpelkr  have  been  invited  to  act  in  rota- 
tion as  chaplains  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Representatives. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently,  Charles  Patterson,  convicted  of 
robbing  the  mails,  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprisonment  iu  the 
state  prison. 

Dr.  II.  P.  Bostwick,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  received  and 
accepted  an  appointment  under  the  ltussiau  government  as  sur- 
geon.    He  is  to  be  stationed  at  Odessa. 

The  St.  Louis  Democrat  publishes  a  complete  list  of  the  vic- 
tims and  sufferers  by  the  disaster  on  the  Pacilie  K.iilroad.  The 
dead  are  30  and  the  wounded  70 — in  all,  100. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Collins  and  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Astor  arc  among  the  late 
converts  to  spiritualism,  in  New  York.  The  former  imagines  lie 
has  communications  very  often  from  his  family  lost  on  the  Arctic. 

The  citizens  of  Chicago  talk  of  having  a  tunnel  constructed 
under  tbe  Chicago  River,  connecting  north  and  south  Chicago  by 
an  uninterrupted  means  of  communication. 

A  city  broker,  famous  for  his  shrewdness,  took  a  trip  by  rail- 
road, tbe  other  day,  and  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the  train,  "  be- 
cause," said  he,  "  the  use  of  the  money  is  worth  something  while 
the  conductor  is  coming  through  the  cars." 

A  Mr.  Routing,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  obtained  a  verdict  of 
$11,000  in  that  city,  lately,"  against  the  New  Albany  and  Salem 
Railroad  Company,  for  running  its  road  through  his  land  and  in- 
juring some  city  lots. 

A  pure  piece  of  nickel  and  cobalt  ore,  worth  $1000,  was  taken 
out  of  the  cobalt  mine,  near  Middlelown,  Conn.,  a  few  days  since. 
It  is  said  to  be  worth  more  than  any  mass  of  these  ores  ever  be- 
fore taken  out  of  a  mine  in  the  world  at  one  time. 

The  Canada  mail  was  recently  robbed  at  Paris,  C.  W.,  of  quite 
a  large  amount  of  money  and  letters.  It  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained  fully  $25,000.  The  postmaster  general  of  the  province 
otters  S2U00  reward  for  the  robber. 

The  Muscatine,  Iowa,  Enquirer  says  that  the  railroad  hands, 
working  on  the  blnff  at  the  foot  of  the  city,  are  rolling  out  car 
load  after  car  load  of  iron  ore — the  genuine  article, — and  building 
up  the  grade  with  it.  It  lies  in  a  huge  mass  near  the  surface  of 
the  blnff,  and  apparently  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

A  woman,  aged  115  years,  has  just  died  at  Oravitzo.  She  has 
preserved  her  vision  almost  unimpaired,  and  all  her  teeth.  Her 
husband,  who  died  three  years  ago,  had  reached  the  same  age  of 
herself,  and  both  sank  at  last  under  the  burden  of  old  age  alone, 
for  neither  of  them  had  ever  been  ill. 

The  Pittsburg  Post  tells  of  a  family,  consisting  of  a  husband,  a 
wife,  and  three  children,  who  left  Pittsburg  last  spring  for  Iowa. 
Lately  the  father  returned,  having,  in  the  brief  time  elapsed,  buried 
his  wife  and  all  his  children,  who  had  died  in  their  western  home 
of  typhoid  fever. 

An  auctioneer  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  while  lately  in  the  act  of  knock- 
ing down  an  article  to  a  purchaser,  let  the  hammer  slip  from  his 
hand,  and  thus  most  unexpectedly  struck  a  lady  in  tiic  crowd, 
knocking  her  down.  He  was  arrested,  and  fined  S">,  the  justice 
not  allowing  an  auctioneer  to  knock  down  purchasers  as  well  as 
the  things  they  purchase. 

Several  instances  of  the  total  disappearance  of  the  moon's  disc 
are  on  recoid.  In  1601,  according  to  Kepler,  it  entirely  disap- 
peared. In  1642,  not  a  vestige  of  the  moon  could  be  seen,  though 
a  telescope,  with  different  magnifying  powers,  was  used  for  the 
purpose.  Also,  in  1816,  in  a  total  eclipse,  it  could  not  be  seen 
from  London,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  The  appearance 
of  the  moon  depends  greatly  upon  the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  striking  contrast  than  is 
presented  in  the  agricultural  fairs  which  arc  now  being  held  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  and  the  scenes  which  are  now 
taking  place  in  Europe.  Whilst  the  principal  powers  of  Europe 
are  plunged  into  a  destructive  war,  whilst  they  are  loaded  down 
with  debt,  and  even  the  earth  refuses  to  yield  her  increase,  peace 
and  plenty  bless  our  happy  land,  and  hold  high  festival  in  every 
portion  of  our  high  domain. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Salem  Register  states  that  there  is  in 
Upper  Beverly,  Mass.,  an  ancient  mansion,  which  is  not  only  in- 
teresting as  having  been  built  200  years  ago,  but  as  being  at  pre- 
sent the  residence  of  four  venerable  ladies.  The  ages  of  these 
ladies  are  respectively  81,  78,  76  and  75  years.  Three  of  them 
arc  sisters,  and  were  born  in  the  house,  and  the  other  is  a  sister-in- 
law.  They  all  enjoy  good  health,  and  work  daily  at  shoe-binding 
and  tailoring. 

Mr.  Thomson,  at  Napa  Valley,  California,  has  upon  his  ranch 
a  peach  orchard  half  a  mile  square.  The  trees  are  set  twenty-four 
feet  apart,  in  straight  lines,  and  between  the  trees,  equi  distant,  are 
planted  apple  and  pear  trees.  Another  enclosure  has  5000  grape 
vines,  set  out  in  uniform  order,  and  all  bearing  fruit.  He  has  also 
many  small  vineyards,  with  every  variety  of  foreign  fruit,  besides 
plum  and  fig  trees,  strawberries,  raspberries  aud  currants  in  end- 
less variety.     He  has  over  600  acres  in  fruit. 

In  some  of  our  city  churches,  the  difficult  manoeuvre  of  filing  in 
and  out  of  the  pews,  to  admit  ladies  to  the  inside  scats,  has  been 
abandoned,  and  it  is  found  that  the  ladies  are  just  as  comfortable, 
and  behave  with  as  much  propriety,  while  seated  promiscuously 
with  the  other  sex,  as  they  would  at  home  or  in  a  social  party. 
The  custom  of  separating  the  sexes  in  chure'hes  is  a  relic  from  the 
old  days,  when  the  women  took  one  side  and  the  men  the  other  of 
the  "  broad  aisle." 

The  Moravian  manner  of  administering  the  sacrament  is  some- 
what peculiar.  The  service  is  opened  by  singing  verses,  of  differ- 
ent tunes  and  metres,  then  prayer.  After  this,  the  congregation 
rising,  a  verse  is  sung,  during  which  time  all  the  individual  mem- 
bers present  impart  to  those  next  to  them  the  kiss  of  absolution, 
in  token  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  in  accordance 
with  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Salute  one  another  with  an  holy 
kiss."  Then  the  bread  is  consecrated  by  the  presiding  minister, 
who  is  dressed  in  a  white  surplice,  and  trie  distribution  follows. 

The  Vincenncs  Gazette  states  that  an  officer  in  that  place  re- 
cently went  with  a  march  warrant  to  look  for  some  stolen  goods, 
which  were  eventually  found  in  the  possession  of  a  bouncing  ser- 
vant-girl. Among  other  things  was  a  fine  worked  collar,  which 
the  girl  put  in  her  mouth  and  "shut  down  on  it."  The  officer, 
determined  not  to  be  foiled  in  ibis  way,  run  his  finger  in  the  girl's 
mouth  in  order  to  pull  out  the  collar,  when  she  opened,  and  tak- 
ing his  linger  between  her  teeth,  crushed  it  almost  to  a  jelly.  The 
officer,  not  liking  the  trap,  jerked  out  his  linger,  and  the  girl  swal- 
lowed tho  collar! 


-foreign  Jtema. 

Unfriendly  relations  are  arising  between  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Spain. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  taking  offence  at  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Codrington,  has  asked  leave  to  return  to  England. 

In  the  Crimea  the  armies  are  engaged  in  building  huts  for  the 
winter,  with  occasional  military  promenades,  and  exchange  of  long 
shots  with  Cossack  picqucts. 

The  American  steam  tug  Confucius  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Chinese  government  for  $90,000,  payable  in  six  monthly  in- 
stalments. 

It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  will  visit  Paris  and  London  in  tho 
spring  of  next  year,  having  made  his  intention  to  that  effect 
known  to  the  grand  vizier  and  principal  ministers. 

The  total  number  of  Italian  theatres  amount  to  117,  of  which 
95  are  in  Italy,  and  the  remaining  22  arc  scattered  over  the  globe. 
By  far  the  greatest  number  of  these  theatres  are  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  operatic  performances. 

The  grand  opera  at  Paris  is  in  a  dilemma;  some  of  its  bright- 
est ornaments — Mdmes.  Alboni  and  Cruvclli,  and  M.  Roger — in- 
tend leaving  Paris  about  the  end  of  December,  and  the  director 
knows  not  what  substitutes  to  obtain. 

The  burial-vault  in  which  the  body  of  Rubens  lies,  at  the  church 
of  St.  Jacques,  at  Antwerp,  was  opened  recently,  and  a  few  per- 
sonages of  distinction  were  admitted  to  view  the  monument  erect- 
ed over  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  painter. 

The  English  bankers,  Strahan,  Paul  and  Bates,  who  sometime 
since  failed  for  an  enormous  amount,  have  been  convicted  of  gross 
fraud  and  were  sentenced  to  fourteen  veins  tran>portalion,  tie 
heaviest  infliction  provided  in  the  statute.  They  are  to  be  sent  to 
Gibraltar  to  work  with  the  ordinary  convict  gang  at  that  station. 


Sanbs  of  ©olb. 


....  A  great  writer  is  a  martyr  who  will  never  die. — Balzac. 

....  A  real  spirit  should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  to 
bear  it. — Byron, 

....  The  world  is  an  excellent  judge  in  general,  but  a  very 
bad  one  in  particular. —  GrtvilU. 

....  Those  reduced  to  live  on  the  alms  of  genius,  arc  ihc  first 
to  deny  its  existence. — Fuseli. 

....  Can  there  be  any  greater  dotage  in  the  world  than  for  ono 
to  guide  and  direct  his  courses  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  not  by 
his  own  judgment  and  discretion  ? — Etfbtlau. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  fact  that  death  is  the  worst  of  all 
evils  ;  when  it  comes,  it  is  an  alleviation  to  mortals  who  arc  worn 
out  with  sufferings. — Uetaahuio. 

....  Speaking  generally,  no  man  appears  great  to  his  contem- 
poraries, for  the  same  reason  that  no  man  is  great  to  his  servants 
— both  know  too  much  of  him. —  Cotton. 

....  Every  newspaper  is  a  shop  where  words  arc  sold  to  the 
public  of  the  color  that  suits  their  fancy.  A  newspaper  is  no 
longer  written  to  enlighten,  but  to  flatter  the  public  sentiment. — 

Btllzcr. 

....  Discernment  is  a  power  of  the  understanding  in  which  few 
excel.  Is  not  that  owing  to  its  connection  with  impartiality  and 
truth  :  for  are  not  prejudice  and  partiality  blind  " — GrtvilU. 

....  The  finer  a  book  is  the  less  chance  it  has  of  a  sale.  Every 
superior  man  rises  above  the  masses.  His  success,  therefore,  is 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  time  necessary  to  appreciate  his  woik. 
No  bookseller  is  willing  to  wait. — JJalzac. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 

A  little  Pnc,  after  undergoing  thesdisagreeable  operation  of  vac- 
cination, exclaimed,  "Now  I  wont  have  to  be  baptized,  will   I?" 

Said  John  Randolph — ■  Any  upstart  can  build  u  fine  house,  but 
he  cannot  build  the  old  oaks." 

If  you  wish  to  recollect  a  man's  name,  go  security  for  his  house 
rent.     Eor  keeping  your  memory  fresh  there  is  nothing  like  it. 

Dobbs  says  that  beauties  generally  die  old  maids.  They  set 
such  a  value  on  themselves  that  they  don't  find  a  purchaser  till 
the  market  is  closed. 

If  your  neighbor  asks  the  loan  of  five  dollars  of  you,  tell  him 
you  were  not  present,  but  if  he  will  pass  on  to  Jones  or  Smith  be 
will  ascertain  exactly  the  whole  particulars  of  the  accident. 

An  old  lady  whose  son  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  Black  Sea, 
among  her  parting  admonitions,  gave  him  strict  injunctions  not  to 
bathe  in  that  sea,  for  she  did  not  want  to  see  him  come  back  a 
"  nigger." 

A.  F.  Leonard,  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Argus,  being  nominated 
by  "  Many  Voters,"  as  a  suitable  person  to  represent  that  city  in 
the  Legislature,  declines  the  intended  honor,  because  "  he  wants 
to  get  to  heaven  !" 

An  exchange  thinks  it  rather  embarrassing  to  lift  your  hat  to  a 
lady  in  the  street,  for  the  sake  of  politeness,  and  let  a  couple  of 
dirty  collars  roll  out  upon  the  sidewalk.  Dandies  will  please  take 
notice. 

When  Clarke,  the  traveller,  asked  in  Sweden,  what  became  of  a 
woman  who  fell  into  the  shaft  of  an  iron  mine,  that  he  visited — 
"  Became  of  her  %"  said  the  man  to  whom  he  put  the  ques- 
tion, striking  his  hand  forcibly  upon  his  thigh,  "  she  became  a 
pan-eake  !" 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  MhrAlaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
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size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gcnernl  raider.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
th  *  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  au 
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WINDMILL  POINT  ON  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

Tbe  picture  on  this  page,  drawn  for  as  by  Mr.  Kilbnrn,  presents 
a  scene  of  rare  beauty.  The  broad  and  brimming  river,  which 
mirrors  the  windmill  and  the  trees,  bears  on  its  bosom  a  variety  of 
water  craft,  from  the  swift  and  elegant  steamer  that  flashes  past 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  down  to  the  clumsy  and  cumbrous 
raft  which  follows  the  course  of  the  current,  a  specimen  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  foreground  of  our  illustration.  There  are  immense 
numbers  of  these  rafts  to  be  seen  at  every  turn  of  the  river.  The 
broad-built  sloop  in  the  foreground  is  loaded  with  loose  hay,  on  its 
way  to  market.  Yet  this  tranquil  scene,  the  image  of  rural  repose, 
and  seemingly  formed  for  poetic  musing  or  artistic  contemplation, 


was  once  the  theatre  of  deadly  strife.  Windmill  Point  is  about  a 
mile  below  the  village  of  Prescott,  in  Canada,  and  here  a  severe 
engagement  occurred  between  the  Canadian  patriots,  under  the 
command  of  Von  Schult/.,  and  the  English  troops,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1838.  The  patriots  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  windmill  and  the  adjacent  stone  houses.  After  fight- 
ing three  or  four  days,  a  few  made  their  escape  and  the  remainder 
surrendered.  The  buildings,  of  which  the  walls  are  still  standing, 
were  then  burned.  The  beautiful  river  on  which  Windmill  Point 
is  situated  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  this  country,  forming 
the  outlet  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  which  lie  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.     It  may  be  considered  as  descending  from 


Lake  Superior,  and  passing  through  Lakes  Huron,  Erie  and  On- 
tario to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  2000  miles,  drain- 
ing an  area  of  over  500,000  square  miles.  In  some  places,  com- 
paratively narrow,  below  Quebec  it  enters  a  gulf  100  miles  across. 
It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  400  miles  to  Quebec,  and  for 
ships  of  600  tons  to  Montreal,  and  onward  through  a  scries  of  ship 
canals  for  passing  the  falls  and  rapids  into  the  lakes.  The  Wei 
land  Canal,  which  unites  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie  by  means  of  a  navigable  channel  round  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
is  a  work  of  very  great  magnitude,  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1,000,000.  These  canals  arc  on  the  Canadian  side,  and 
are  the  product  of  British  capital  and  enterprise. 
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OR, 

BARBARIGO  THE  STRANGER. 

A  TALE  OF  MILAN  DtT3ING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

BY    Al.STIN    C.    lH-RDICK. 
[COXC  I.UDKD.] 

CHAPTER  XX— [continued/] 

"  By  the  gods,  Visconti,  tliis  is  a  strange  piece  of  work  !"  utter- 
ed the  count,  a*  Julia  vanished,  without  any  attempt  to  smother 
his  raj 

it  is,  count,"  replied  the  duke,  vacantly  ;  for  he  was  too 
much  astonnded  to  speak  pointedly. 

.  ;;tt  will  you  allow  this  ?     Send  for  the  maiden,  signor." 

"What — force  her  in  the  presence  of  these  people,  signor 
count  !    Force  u  daughter  of  the  Visconti  i" 

"Ay!"  hotly  replied  the  count.  ""What  is  a  Visconti  more 
than  any  one  else  ?     I  am  not  here  to  he  made  a  fool  of." 

"  Then  beware  that  you  do  not  make  such  of  yourself,"   quick 
iwered  the  duke,  not  in  a  mood  for  being  catechized. 

"  Ha  !     Do  you  show  me  the  closed  band  '." 

"  l'cacc,  Loredano.     I  am  ruffli  d  now.     Leave  me." 

"  Woman,  where  is  the  marquis  i"  thundered  the  count,  turning 
to  Sara. 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you  ;  hut  you  can  ascertain  by 
inquiring  of  the  guard  at  the  cathedral." 

"  Then  I'll  find  him  !  By  my  soul's  salvation,  I'll  not  speak 
falsely  when  I  call  him  dead  again  I" 

And  thus  speaking,  the  mad  count  hurried  away  from  the  pal- 
ace. The  duke  started  once  to  stop  him,  but  upon  second  thought 
he  concluded  to  let  him  go. 

"  One  of  them  must  die,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "and  it  mat- 
ters hut  little  to  me  which.  If  the  count  falls  I  shall  not  dread 
his  power;  and  if  the  marquis  fails  Julia  may  yet  he  his  wife. 
But  I  must  put  some  officers  on  their  track." 

As  he  thus  spoke  the  duchess  came  out  from  the  chapel  and 
approached  him. 

"  What  is  it  i"  she  asked.     "  Where  is  Julia 

"  A  strange  thing  has  happened,"  answered  the  husband. 
"  Your  old  nurse,  here,  has  come  and  told  us  that  the  marquis 
lives  and  is  now  in  the  city.  The  count  has  gone  off  in  a  rage — 
Julia  has  iled  to  her  room,  and  here  am  I  not  unlike  a  fool.  But 
tell  me,  Sara — where  did  you  see  the  marquis  !" 

"  I  wits  sent  for  early  this  morning  to  attend  an  old  man  who 
had  a  message  for  my  mistress.  I  went,  and  found  Barbarigo. 
He  was — " 

"  Barbarigo  !"  gasped  the  duke,  turning  pule.  "  Did  you  say 
you  saw  Barbarigo  V 

"  Yes,  my  lor 

"Alive  and  well  '." 

"  Alive,  my  lord,  he  was,  but  far  from  well.  lie  had  a  most 
cruel  pain  in  his  side,  and  he  looked  pale  and  wan." 

A  few  moments  the  duke  looked  upon  the  ground,  and  then  he 
turned  to  his  w 

"  Silvia,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  this  marquis  has  returned  to 
Milan,  for  he  has  come  only  for  his  own  harm.  He  should  have 
known  better." 

"  But  you  will  not  harm  him,  my  husband  !" 

"  I  know  not  what  I  may  be  forced  to  do.  But  let  him  not 
come  in  to  mar  our  peace  again.     But  hold — I  forgot.     Sara — " 

He  looked  for  the  woman,  but  she  had  goue. 

"  Ila — 'tis  well  for  her  that  she  has  made  her  escape,  for  by  my 
soul,  I  forgot  in  my  agony  of  astonishment  to  punish  her  for  her 
mischief-making  meddling.     But  let  her  go.     Come,  Silvia." 

While  the  duke  and  duchcs3  were  walking  towards  the  hall, 
Julia  was  upon  her  knees  in  her  own  chamber,  praying  for  God  to 
guide  her  now  alight.  And  the  count  had  just  learned  from  a 
soldier  at  the  cathedral,  where  Francesco 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

ANOTHER   TUBM    or    THE    VICE. 

Ix  the  chamber  where  wo  saw  Barbarigo  borne  by  the  stout 
monk,  sat  the  Marquis  of  Lodi  by  the  side  of  a  large  couch,  on 
which  reclined  Barbarigo.  Fiancesco  wore  an  anxious  look,  and 
often  turned  his  head  towards  the  door  as  though  he  expected 
some  one  to  enter.  Barbarigo  was  weak  and  faint,  but  the  phy- 
sicians had  assured  him  that  he  was  out  of  danger. 

At  a  short  distance  from  these  two  sat  Lanfargo,  and  on  him 
the  marquis  wonld  look  at  times  with  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est, for  he  was  sure  that  he  had  at  some  time  had  more  to  do  with 
him  than  merely  to  hear  him  pre 

"  Do  you  think  she  arrived  in  season  V  ashed  Francesco, 
anxiously. 

"  Of  course  she  did,"  returned  tho  old  man.  "  But  he  not 
worried  yet.     You  may  be  sure  the  marriage  will  not  go  on." 

Just  as  the  old  man  ceased  speaking,  the  sound  of  steps  was 
heard  on  the  stairs. 

*'  Those  are  not  her  steps,"  said  Francesco. 

"No — that  is  a  man." 

"  And  in  a  hurry,  too,"  said  Lanfargo. 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown 
open,  and  in  stalked  the  Count  of  Monza,  livid  with  rage  and  his 
teeth  firmly  clem 

"  Ah,  signor  marquis,"  ho  liisscd,  drawing  his  sword  from  its 


scabbard,  "  I  have  met  you  again,  ch  ?     You  have  crossed  my 
path  once  too  often  !" 

"  Count — you  see  I  am  unarmed  now,"  the  marquis  uttered, 
:ng  to  his  feet. 

"  Ay,  and  but  now  you  sent  a  messenger  who  took  me  unarm- 
ed. Pray  quick,  for  you  die  on  the  spot !  By  the  holy  host,  1  am 
not  to  he  spit  upon  thus !" 

The  count  raised  his  sword  as  ho  spoke,  but  before  he  could 
strike  he  was  seized  in  Lanfargo's  giant  gra*p,  and  his  weapon 
wrenched  from  his  hand. 

"  Hold  a  moment,  signor  count,"  calmly  fpoke  the  stout  monk. 
"  You  will  not—" 

"  Ha,  monk  !  dare  ye  interfere  with  me  «  Dastard,  fool,  give 
me  the  sword  !" 

"  Base,  creeping  thing  I"  u'tered  the  monk,  in  a  bitter  and  sar- 
castic tone,  "speak  but  once  again  like  that  to  mo,  and  I'll  tear 
thy  coward  heart  out  and  hold  it  up  quivering  to  thine  own  eyes 
ere  the  breath  leaves  thy  body  !  Wait  till  I  find  the  marquis  a 
sword,  and  then  I'll  return  thee  thine,  for  I'd  not  have  thee  die 
like  a  criminal,  without  the  means  of  defence." 

The  count  gazed  up  into  the  dark  face  of  the  towering  monk, 
hut  he  dared  not  utter  a  word.  Lanfargo  left  the  room,  but  be 
was  gone  only  a  few  moments  ;  when  ho  returned  he  bore  mother 
sword  in  his  hand,  handing  it  to  the  marquis,  who  took  it  and 
drew  it  half  out  from  its  scabbard,  when  an  exclamation  of  aston- 
ishment burst  from  his  lips. 

"  'TVs  mine/"  he  cried.     "  My  own  dear  blade  !" 

"  Ay,  marquis.  I  saw  one  Pietro  Caravello,  and  he  gave  it 
into  my  keeping." 

"  Good  Pietro  !     He  found  it  then.     But  where  is  he  ?" 

"  I  saw  him  in  St.  Donato." 

The  marquis  buckled  the  belt  about  his  body  and  drew  his 
weapon,  and  then  tho  monk  returned  the  one  he  had  taken  from 
the  count,  saying  : 

"  Now,  signor,  you  can  lay  out  your  venom  at  will." 

A  moment  the  count's  eyes  flashed  upon  the  monk,  but  turning 
to  the  marquis,  ho  said  : 

"  Now  defend  yourself!" 

"  But  wc  will  not  fight  here,  signor,  for  you  sec  we  have  a  sick 
man  h< 

"  A  sick— eh  ?    What— Barbarigo  '." 

"  Yes,  Marco  Loredano,"  spoke  the  old  man.  "  You  sec  I  am 
not  dead  yet  " 

For  a  moment  the  count  seemed  frantic  with  astonishment  and 
chagrin.     But  he  turned  towards  the  marquis  again. 

"  Pick  your  own  room,"  he  uttered,  "  only  let  it  be  done  quick- 
ly, for  my  sword  will  not  hold  in  temper  much  longer." 

"  I'il  show  you  a  joisting  place,"  spoke  the  stout  monk.  "Fol- 
low me." 

He  led  the  way  out  as  he  spoke,  and  both  the  noblemen  fol- 
lowed him.  He  soon  eamc  to  a  large,  hall-like  apartment,  which 
was  bare  of  all  furniture,  and  offered  no  impediment  to  the 
combatants. 

"  Here  is  your  place,"  announced  Lanfargo,  stepping  back. 

"  Now,  Marco,"  spoke  the  marquis,  calmly  and  coolly,  "  I 
would  ask  you  to  think  well  ere  you  cross  swords  with  rne  again. 
I  have  meant  you  no  harm." 

"  Out  upon  thec  for  a  base  liar !  Do  you  call  robbing  me  of  a 
wife,  no  harm  V 

"Ah,  Marco,  'us  not  I  who  would  do  the  robbery.  Long  before 
I  knew  you,  the  maiden  was  my  affianced  bride.  It  is  you  who 
would—" 

"  Stop  !"  yelled  the  count.  "  A  few  strokes  of  my  good  sword 
will  settle  it  all.  Ah,  you'll  not  catch  me  as  you  did  before  I" 

"  Marco  Loredano,  hear  me  speak  one  word  :  if  you  cross  my 
sword,  you  are  a  dead  man  !" 

"  Out,  braggart !" 

"  If  I  am  pale  I  am  not  weak.     But  do  as  you  please." 

The  count  sprang  madly  forward  and  aimed  a  furious  blow  at 
Francesco's  head,  but  it  was  easily  parried,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  blows  fell  hot  and  thick. 

"Are  you  determined  '."  asked  the  marquis,  as  he  touched  the 
count's  unprotected  bosom,  and  cut  a  button  neatly  from  his 
doublet,  thereby  showing  that  for  once  he  had  spared  his  life. 

But  Loredano  was  too  mad  to  listen  or  to  observe. 

"Defend  yourself!"  he  cried.  "That  was  but  a  trick  which 
any  juggler  might  do." 

Again  the  steel  clashed,  and  once  more  the  marquis  hesitated  ; 
but  he  saw  that  he  must  cither  conquer  or  die,  and  he  braced  him- 
self lor  a  last  effort.  In  a  moment  more  he  knocked  the  count's 
sword  up  with  a  circular  sweep,  and  then  instantly  dropping  his 
own  point,  he  drove  it  through  his  antagonist's  body,  aiming 
directly  at  the  heart. 

"0,  would  I  could  have  been  spared  this!"  he  ejaculated,  as 
the  count  fell  to  the  floor. 

"And  yet,"  returned  the  monk,  "you  could  not  help  it.     He 
who  made  us,  and  who  holds  us  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  knows 
you  have  not  sinned  in  this.     But  hark  !  what  noise  is  that  «" 
"  Some  one  is  talking  with  Barbarigo,"  said  the  marquis. 
"  Let  us  go  and  see." 

They  went ;  and  reaching  the  room  where  the  old  man  lay, 
they  found  a  dozen  soldiers  there. 

"Where  is  the  Count  of  Monza?"  asked  tho  leader  of  the 
soldiers. 

"Ho  is  dead,"  quickly  answered  the  monk;  and  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  he  related  all  that  had  transpired,  and  just  in 
tha  order  in  which  it  happened,  commencing  with  Lorcdano's  foul 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  marquis,  and  ending  with  the  death  of 
tho  former. 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  captain,   "  you  must  go  with  us,  signor 


marquis,  for  so  the  duke  has  ordered.     He  meant  to  have 
soon  enough  to  stop  this  fatal  work,  but  he  could  not.     You  will 
submit,  1  trust,  without  resistance." 

"  Go,  Francesco,"  spoke  Barbarigo.      "  You  have  fi lends 
wiil  not  forsake  you." 

The  noble  marquis  placed  hi3  sword  in  its  scabbaid,  and  then 
turning  to  the  officer,  he  said  : 

"  I  will  accompany  you,  signor,  but  you  will  not  bind  me." 

"  Most  assuredly  not,  if  1  have  your  word,  for  the  pledge  of  an 
honest  man  is  bond  enough." 

Francesco  grasped  Barbarigo  by  the  hand,  and  then  ho  turned 
to  Lanfargo.  Him,  too,  he  embraced  in  like  manner,  and  then, 
while  a  tear  started  to  his  eye,  he  turned  away.  The  captain 
sent  six  of  his  men  to  go  art!  fetch  the  body  of  the  count  to  the 
palace,  and  then  he  led  the  way  from  the  apartment. 

"Now,  good  Barbarigo,"  said  the  monk,  as  soon  as  the  sol- 
diers had  gone,  "  we  must  leave  this  place,  lor  wd.en  thofe  mm 
return  and  report  us  here,  the  duke  will  most  surely  send  for  uf. 
I  know  a  back  way  from  here,  and  by  that  we  can  go  safely  to 
a  place  where  no  enemy  can  find  us." 

"  But  I  am  weak,  good  son." 

"  And  I  am  strong.  Best  easy  now,  and  lie  upon  my  bosom 
as  though  jou  were  in  your  chuir.  I  will  see  our  host  here  at 
some  future  time  and  explain  the  cause  of  our  sudden  exit." 

As  the  monk  spoke,  he  took  tho  old  man  carefully  up  in  his 
arms  and  left  tho  room,  having  first,  however,  secured  all  the 
medicine  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  invalid  to  take.  He  left 
the  front  door  behind  him,  and  passed  out  through  a  postern  into 
an  arched  passage,  and  soon  afterwards  he  had  gained  another 
r  which  was  little  frequented  save  by  the  poor  people  who 
sought  that  way  to  their  miserable  dwellings. 

In  the  meantime  the  marquis  had  been  conducted  to  the  ducal 
palace,  and  he  was  not  carried  before  the  duke.  He  was  lodged 
in  one  of  the  dungeons  beneath  the  citadel,  and  there  left.  Ho 
asked  how  long  he  might  have  to  remain  there,  but  his  conductor 
knew  nothing  about  it.  And  so  Francesco  was  once  more  alone 
in  prison.  Surely  his  was  a  strange  fate— and  the  genius  of  evil 
clung  closely  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


A   8TBANGE    KEl'AST. 


The  duke  was  in  his  audience  chamber,  with  many  of  his  offi- 
cers about  him.  It  was  the  day  following  the  arrest  ol 
and  the  news  of  Lorcdano's  death  had  brought  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the  murderer,  as  they 
termed  the  marquis.  Visconti  was  in  a  dilemma.  He  could  not 
afford  to  lose  all  those  powerful  nobles  who  sympathized  with  the 
count,  and  yet  he  knew  Francesco  had  done  nothing  criminal. 
But  his  decision  was  brought  out  by  an  unexpected  circumstance. 
While  the  nobles  were  yet  discussing  the  subject  of  their  kins- 
man's tleath,  a  messenger  from  Rome  was  announced.  The  duko 
started,  but  gave  orders  to  have  the  man  admitted. 

It  was  a  papal  officer  who  entered.  He  advanced  up  the  apart- 
ment with  a  stately  bearing,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  thione 
he  stopped  and  drew  a  parchment  roll  fiom  his  bosom. 

"  Barnabas  Visconti,"  he  said,  "I  hear  a  message  to  you  from 
his  holiness  Urban  the  Fifth.      In  accordance  with  the  comi 
of  God's  chief  on  earth,  I  now  give  it  to  \ou." 

He  then  handed  the  parchment  to  the   duke,  who  unrolled  it, 
and  found   it  to  be  voluminously  written,  and  flanked  with  heavy 
leaden  seals.     As  he  read,  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  brow 
black.     Twice  he  stopped  as  though  his  rage  were  blinding  him, 
but  he  read  it  all— and  then  he  started  up  from  his  great  chair. 

"  Noble  signors  of  Lombardy,"  he  said,  holding  the  ci 
parchment  in  his  hand,  "  the   pope  has  sent  me  by  his  h 

ccommunicatian !    Ay—  he  anathematizes  and  excommuni- 
cates the  whole  hou3e  of  Visconti.     What  think  ye  ?" 

No  one  spoke  audibly,  but  the  murmurs  of  disapprobation 
were  loud  and  deep. 

"  I'll  send  it  back  to  him  1"  the  duke  said,  while  a  most  start- 
ling expression  worked  upon  his  features. 

"  I  trust,  my  lord,  that  you  will  have  proper  respect  for  our 
most  holy  father,"  said  the  legate,  tremulously. 

"  Ay  !"  thundered  the  duke,  "  I'll  have  respect,  most  surely  ! 
What  ho,  there  I     Send  me  two  captuius  of  the  guard  I" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  imprison  me  V  the  legate  asked. 

"  No  !" 

The  captains  came— two  powerful  men— and  bowed  before  their 

ducal  master. 

"  Draw  your  swords!"  ordered  the  duke.  "Draw  at  oncel 
Now  stand  you  one  on  each  side  of  this  fellow,  and  place  your 
swords,  one  against  his  heart  and  one  against  his  throat." 

This  order  was  obeyed,  and  as  the  papal  legate  saw  the  gleam- 
ing biades  so  near  his  life,  he  turned  pale  as  ashes.  The  duke 
drew  his  dagger  and  cut  off  a  piece  from  the  parchment. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  handing  tho  piece  thus  cut  oft',  to  the  legate, 
"  ™/  litis  )     Eat  it,  or  those  swords  shall  let  your  life  out  on  tho 

instant  1" 

The  affrighted  legate  took  the  piece,  and  after  some  trouble  he 
swallowed  it.     The  duke  then  cut  off  another  piece. 

"  No  more  !  no  more !"  gasped  the  legate. 

"  Eat  it !  you  must  eat  every  bit  of  this— seals  and  all !  Make 
but  a  single  show  of  resistance  and  your  life  is  gone." 

Ibc  second  piece  was  swallowed— and  then  a  third,  and  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth.  Next  the  duke  cut  off  one  of  the  leaden  seals, 
and  this  was  swallowed.  Then  came  more  of  the  parchment— 
and  then  tho  other  seal.  The  poor  legate  was  trembling  feariully, 
but  he  dared  not  refuse  to  do  the  duke's  bidding  for  those  two 
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sharp  engines  of  death  were  ready  to  do  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion at  his  first  rcfu-a'.. 

"  Now,"  nttered  Visconti,  as  nil  the  rest  of  the  bull  had  Ik  en 
eaten.  "  here  are  the  leather  thongs  that  bound  it.     Eat  these  ! 
Down  with  them !" 
The  i  man  to.!,  thorn,  and   after  several  inefl 

1  to  swallow  them.* 
tost  bravely  done  I"  cried  th  last  string   was 

swallowed.  "  Now  you  can  rotiir;i  to  your  master  and  tell  him 
how  B  mi.ibas  Visconti  received  his  bull.  And  tell  him,  too,  that 
the  next  lej  h  an  errand  the  death  of 

a  dog!     Tb  i;;'''  <,,!r 

vrai  will  see  him  safely  out  of  our  rity." 
some  time  after  word  was  spoken 

in  ti,,.  i  The  duke  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  walk  in 

!  his  attendants  regarded  him  with  mi 

of  .Milan,"  said  ho  at  length,  "  'twas  the  Delia  Torra 
lined  that  bull  from  the  foolHi  pone.     By  my  faith,  Urban 
•mained  in  Avignon.     But  one  of  tin'  rebels  shall 
i  our  power,  and  of  him  we'll  make   an  ex- 
ad  of  one  week  the  Marquis  of  Lodi  shall 
Thus  will  we  strike  [error  to  the   hearts  of  the 

ThU  led  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  ki 

.  did  not  favor  it,  for  they  looked 

id  shook  i  dubiously.     One  old  man — the  Count 

of  Rosate — remained   after  the  rest   had   gone,   and   spoke  with 

"  My  lord  duke,"  he  said,  humbly  hut  firmly,  "  have  you  given 
ration   to  the  subject  you  have  lately  mentioned — the 
■  young  marquis  !  ' 
"  Why  do  you  itu  •" 

"  Be  i  will   lake  an  unwise  step.     Francesco  is 

friend  to  the  Visconti,  and  so  palpal 
his  preference  thai  his  own  father  has  twin  cast  him  otf. 
us  his  killing  Monza  is  concerned,  wc  all  know  tho  latter  left  the 

wed  intention  of  killing  his  ri- 
val.    These  things  are  ail  known,  my  lord,  and  the  mass  of  the 
ah  the  unfortunate  marquis." 
s  first  impulse  was  to  fly  into  a  passion  at  this  inter- 
omeut's  reason  told  liim  the  old  counsellor  was 
falsely,  ami  too  intelligent   to 
iiy. 
"  It's  of  no  use,"   he   replied;    "the   marquis    must  die.     The 
of  our  house  demands  it." 

man  would  en  further,  hut  the  duke  waved 

1  shortly  after  the  former  left  the  cham  sooner 

duke  ealied   fo:  his  guard,  and  eomm; 
them  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  marquis  was  found,  and  bring 
d  mun  and  a  monk  they  would  find  t: 

iers  went,  and   were  gone  a  long  time;   hut  tl. 
turned  bootless.     The  duke  was  in   ;f  rage,  and   sent  the! 
again  ;  and   all   day  long  he   had  soldiers  searching  for  the  two 
men  whom  he  so  much  desired  to  see,  hut  when  night  came  they 
were  not  found. 

On  the  third  day  the  funeral   of  Marco  Loredano  took  place, 
find  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  to  witness  tho  ccremo- 
The  same  bishop  who  had  only  a  few  day  en  prc- 

leming  count  was  now  called  upon  to  per- 
form a  service  of  a  different  chars 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    HORKOa  STRUKKN. — STRANGE    MllVl.'JI.V  IS. 

Jiii.iA  VisccmTi  was  in  a  small  hall  that  opened  on  th 
md  near  her  stood  the  duke,     (she  had  gone  hither  to 
him.    She  was  ps  itated,  and  tears  were  yet  on  her  fair 

trembled,  too,  for  her  fattier  had  spoken  harshly 

"  1  II  hear  no  more  of  him  I"  Visconti  uttered,  "  for  he  can  be 
nothing  more  to  you.     You  will  never  see  him  mo 

not  so,  my  father.     How  has  he   eve,-  harmed  you — ever 
ou?     What  has  he  done  that  you   should  send  him 
uw.iy  without  seeing  me  V 

ind  him  away  '     Yes— y,-s— I  will   send  him  away,  and  in 
tho  citadel  is  the  conveyance  that  sluul  take  him." 

"In  ;   !  I" 

"Yes.  In  the  western  apartmont,  on  the  ground.  You  can 
go  and  sec  for  yourself,  and  then  you  can  judge  whether  you  will 
ever  see  him  again.     He  starts  on  the  morrow." 

Thus  speaking  the  duke  turned  away.  Awhile  Julia  remained 
in  the  hall,  and  then  she  turned  towards  the  citadel.  She  did 
not  suspect  the  truth.  When  she  reached  the  citadel  she  found  a 
soldier,  and  of  him  sue  demanded  entrance  to  the  western  apart- 
ment. 

"  Mo,  no,  signorn,"  the  soldier  replied,  looking  with  pain  and 
wonder  into  her  pale  face.     "  You  do  not  wish  to  go  in  thi 

"  But  the  duke  has  sent  me.  (live  me  entrance,  good  sir.  I 
cannot  go  back  now  until  I  have  seen  all.  Even  were  the  dread- 
ful rack  there",  Ii  it.     Let  me  in." 

"The  rack!"  uttered  the  man,  with  a  strange  movement  of  the 
head.  "  Ah— you'll  sec  no  rack  there.  But  here  is  the  key. 
Go  in." 

Julia  took  the  key  and  went  to  the  door.  Placing  it  in  the 
lock  she  turned  it,  and  then  pushed  open  the  door.  Looking  in, 
sho  saw  before  her  a  heavy  black  curtain  extending  across  the 

•  A  literal  fact,  both  of  nreumstanco  and  iudivlduult. 


room.  It  had  a  dismal,  deadly  look,  and  her  heart  came  nigh 
failing  her.  Twice  did  she  seize  the  Sable  curtain  and  let  it  go 
again.  Again  she  placed  her  hand  on  it,  and  after  a  moment's 
ion  drew  it  aside.  A  low  cry  broke  from  her  lips,  and  her 
eyes  seemed  almost  to  start  from  their  sockets  ;  for  before  her,  on 
,  stood  a  bloody  block  and  against  it  leaned  the 

[SEE    ESGBAV1 

The  soldier  without  waited  a  long  time,  and  at  length  he  went 
why  Julia  stayed  so  long.  He  entered  the  room,  but  did 
advanced  and  raised  the  curtain,  snd  there  he 
saw  her  lying  prostrate  on  the  raised  form,  with  a  mass  of  her 
dark,  glossy  hair  sweeping  over  the  blade  of  the  fatal  axe  !  lie 
spoke  to  her,  but  she  did  not  answer.  Ha  went  up  and  placed 
his  band  on  her  shoulder,  hut  she  did  not  move.  lie  stopped  not 
to  learn  more,  but  rushed  from  tl  ind  sought  the  duke. 

al  once  to  the  fatal  apartment,  and  seeing 
lighter  insensible,  be  took  her  in  bis  arms  and  convi ; 
to  her  own  apartments,  whee  I.iieci'a  was  ready  to  receive  her. 
Visconti  did  not  slop  lo  see  the  maiden  revive,  for,  to  till  the 
truth,  he  was  beginning  lo  be  sick  and  lirnl  of  this  :  flfair.  Yet 
he  could  ret   ret!  iW.      lie  bad  pledged  himself  be- 

;  nobles  to  execute  tiie   marquis,  and   he  was  determined 
to  do  it. 

When  Julia  revived  she  started  up  and  gawd  about  her.     She 
saw  her  mother  and  her  faithful  maid  with  her,  and  with  a  glance 
of  fearful  doubt  on  her  face  she  ask(  d  ; 
"  Have  I  slept  long  '" 


"  Yon  will  not  arrest  me,"  the  duke  cried. 
"  You  are  arrested,  Barnabas  Visconti." 
"But  I—" 

Ere  he  could  finish  the  sentence  the  bandage  was  replaced  over 
his  mouth  more  firmly  than  before.  He  was  hoodwinked,  and 
then  led  from  the  apartment,  lire  long  he  was  sure  he  heard  a. 
door  open  that  he  had  never  before  seen,  and  wry  soon  after- 
he  was  convinced  by  finding  himself  descending  a  flight 
of  stone  stairs  he  had  never  trodden  before.  He  knew  that  from 
here  he  was  conducted  through  a  long,  subterranean  passage,  as 
he  could  tell  by  the  feeling  of  the  atmosphere  about  him.  At 
length  they  arrived  in  a  wider  place,  and  h<  r  •  tiny  stopped. 

"  Only  a  moment,  signor,"  said  one  of  the  familiars.  "  There, 
is  another  person  hew  whom  we  must  take  with  us— one  who 
escaped  from  our  place  not  long  since." 

Soon  the  duke  heard  the  voi  e  of  Francesco  Delia  Torre,  and 
for  a  few  moments  he  wondered  where  his  superiority  now  was 
over  the  young  marquis.  The  open  air  was  next  gained,  and  soon 
the  duke  found  himself  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  with  one  of  his 
captors  behind  him,  and  at  a  word  from  the  leader  they  set  into 
a  gallop. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  Visconti  was  taken  from  the  paddle  and 
led  into  a  building',  and  after  having  been  conducted  through  va- 
rious windings  mid  turnings  and  down  a  long  flight  of  steps,  he 
was  stopped.  He  heard  the  creaking  of  bolts  and  hinges,  and 
having  been  led  a  few  steps  further  on,  the  bandages  were  remov- 
ed from  his  eyes  and  mouth.  He  found  himself  in  the  deep,  stout 
dungeon  in  which  wo  have  once  seen  the  marquis. 

Visconti  asked  many  questions,  but  no  answer 
was  returned,  and  as  soon  as  the  pinions  had  been 
removed  from  his  arms  he  was  left  alone,  and  he 
had  just  time  to  see  what  appeared  to  be  two  sides 
of  the  dungeon  coming  together  when  utter  daik- 
ncss  enveloped  him. 

"  Great  heavens !"  he  ejaculated  as  soon  ns  bo 
could  collect  his  scattered  thoughts,  "and  is '.his 
the  fate  of  tho  ruler  of  a  great  country  1  Am  1 
still  Duke  of  Milan,  or  is  this  sonic  phantasy  of 
the  brain  ?" 

There  was  another  scene  going  on,  that  had  a 
strange  connection  with  this,  in  another  place. 
While  the  duke  was  on  his  way  to  St  Donato,  the 
stout  monk  Lanfargo  was  in  the  ducal  palace, 
holding  converse  with  the  duchess  and  Julia. 

"  You  surely  will  not  hesitate  to  trust  Barbari- 
go  %"  the  monk  said,  earnestly. 

"  No,"  answered  tho  duchess,  "  but  how  shall  I 
know  that  you  are  from  him  ?" 

Lncetta  moved  to  the,  side  of  the  duchess  and 
whispered  in  her  ear.     Her  words  had  a  magical 
effect  on  the  signora,  for  she  quickly  arose  to  her 
feet,  and  looking  the  monk  in  the  face,  she  said  ; 
"  We  will  go  with  you." 
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STRANGE    REVELATIONS. 


WHAT    JULIA    PAW    IN    THE    DEATH-CHAMBER. 

"  Yes — some  time,"  answered  Lncetta. 

"  Havo  I  not  been  out  from  here  1" 

"  Not  lately." 

"  Have  1  not  been — (),  Lncetta,  I  saw  such  a — " 

She  hesitated  and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes.  Again  Ju- 
lia's senses  left  her,  and  as  she  sank  back  Lueetta  caught  her  and 
supported  h  her  lap,  while  tho  duchess  bathed  her  brow 

and  temples  as  before. 

That  night  the  duke  remained  up  late,  and  'twas  after  midnight 
when  he  retired  to  bed.  llis  chamber  was  in  the  wing  of  the  pal- 
ace overlooking  the  broad  garden,  and  ho  sat  down  by  an  open 
window  and  remained  there  some  time  watching  the  starry  heav- 
he  retired.  But  he  sought  his  couch  at  length,  and  ere 
long  he  slept. 

How  long  he  sleptjie  knew  not,  but  ere  it  had  been  a  very  long 

time  he  was  aroused  by  fe  ling  heavy  hands  on  his  shoulders.  He 

started  up,  but  ere  he  could  make  the  least  resistance  his  arms 

lOund  behind  him,  and   his  month   stopped  by  a  thick  i.e.u- 

il  dark  forms   about   him,  and  he  knew  he 

was  in  the  hands  of  those  used  to  capturing  stout  m 

"  Who  are  yc  I"  he  gasped,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  tongue  to 
slipped  fVorn  his  mouth. 
n  held  up  his  lantern  and  opened  his  dark  robe, 
and  Visconti  saw  on  his  left  breast  a  small,  blood-red  cross. 

That  was  enough.  They  were  familiars  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  ! 
The  duke  trembled  and  his  stout  heart  failed  him.  Powerful  as 
he  was,  he  had  no  power  over  these  men.  Ho  knew  that  they  went 
whore  they  pleased— that  they  knew  private  passages  in  his  pal- 
ace, even,  that  he  never  dreamed  of,  and  if  their  master  spoke  the 
fatal  word,  no  other  power  on  earth  could  save  him. 


Not  many  hours  elapsed  ere  tho  light  of  day 
was  struggling  into  the  dungeon  of  the  duke.  He 
beard  a  peculiar  grating  noise  near  him,  and  on 
looking  around  he  saw  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
wall  moving  aside,  and  in  a  moment  more  four 
dark-robed  men  entered . 

"  Barnabas  Visconti,"  said  one  of  them,  "  you 
will  accompany  ns." 

The  duke  knew  these  were  but  servants  of  thfl 
Inquisition,  and  with  them  he  would  make  no  con- 
versation. He  simply  raised  himself  proudly  up, 
and  bade  them  lead  tho  way.  Two  of  them  did  so,  wdiilc  the 
other  two  closed  in  behind  him.  He  was  led  to  tho  end  of  the 
long,  narrow  corridor  that  connected  tho  cells,  and  here  the  guides 
stopped  and  informed  him  that  he  must  be  blindfolded.  He  held 
a  thought  of  resistance  for  a  moment,  but  it  passed  quickly  away. 
As  soon  as  the  bandage  had  been  put  upon  his  eyes  he  was  led 
on,  and  when  he  stopped  again  the  fold  was  removed.  He  gazed 
about  him,  and  found  himself  in  a  position  which  sent  a  thrill  i4 
horror  to  his  soul,  for  ho  was  in  the  judgment  hall  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  and  the  implements  of  torture  were  all  about  him  ! 
The  place  was  hung  all  in  black,  and  the  light  was  from  hanging 
lamps.  He  looked  on  the  black  throne,  and  the  first  object  that 
mot  bis  gaze  was  the  poweiAtl  form  of  the  monk  Lanfargo. 
Next  he  noticed  the  chief  inquisitor,  who  sat  by  the  side  of  tho 
standing  monk.  The  latter  wore  no  mask,  and  his  sharp  eyes 
were  fixed  steadily  on  the  duke.  Visconti  started  back  a  pace  as 
he  recognized  this  man,  and  an  exclamation  of  wonder  escaped 
from  his  lips. 

"  Barnabas  Visconti,"  spoke  the  inquisitor,  iu  a  tone  somewhat 
tremulous  from  physical  causes,  but  firm  in  meaning,  "  you  are 
a  prisoner  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  and  your  life  is  now  in  my 
hands." 

"Barbarigo!"  gasped  the  duke,  trembling  at  every  joint. 
"  So  I  have  been  called  when  out  in  the  world,  Signor  Viscon- 
ti,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  and  so  may  I  be  called  hereafter, 
should  I  lire  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  my  pc  pie.     But  here, 
signor,  I  am  known  only  as  Bernardo  Torqi       .>." 

"  The  chief  inquisitor  !"  dropped  in  a  whisper  from  the  duke's  lips. 
No  wonder  the  regal  prisoner  was  startled  now,  for  no  name  In 
Northern  Italy  carried  more  terror  to  the  souls  of  those  liable  to 
his  power  than  did  that  of  Bsrnardo  Torquedo. 
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"And  now,  Barnabas  Viseonti,"  resumed  the  old  inquisitor, 
rising  to  his  feet,  "  you  will  find  you  arc  not  alone  in  power  in 
Lombardy.  You  stand  there  but  as  a  child  in  the  hands  of  one 
you  hare  deeply  offended." 

The  duke  had  resolved  to  be  proud  and  haughty,  but  there  was 
something  in  his  present  position  that  disarmed  him  of  all 
thoughts  of  pride,  and  left  him  with  only  the  fear  a  man  feels 
who  is  conscious  of  his  inability  to  save  himself.  He  gazed  up 
into  the  face  of  his  judge,  and  his  heart  was  troubled. 

"What  have  I  done?"  he  asked,  in  low,  trembling  tones. 

"  What  ?  Rather  ask  me  what  you  have  not  done.  Have  you 
not  conspired  against  my  life  ?  Have  you  not  foully  abused  an 
honest  messenger  of  the  pope  ?  Have  you  not  prostituted  the 
power  of  your  high  office  to  the  answering  of  base  and  selfish 
ends?  For  all  this  you  deserve  to  die.  Ay,  Viseonti — never 
stood  a  man  within  these  walls  more  guilty  than  art  thou !" 

"But  am  I  to  be  tried  here  ?  Am  I  to  be  here  adjudged  ?  Here 
— in  secret,  without  one  of  my  compeers  to  stand  by  me  ?  Where 
is  my  accuser !" 

"  In  thine  own  bosom,  duke.  And  as  for  thy  compeers,  he 
who  has  found  his  level  in  crime  and  hardness  of  heart,  should 
not  look  very  high  for  them.  I  tell  thee  plainly,  thou  art  guilty, 
and  deserve  to  die — and  one  simple  word  from  my  lips  would  send 
your  soul  to  its  Maker  in  a  moment's  time ! " 

"  By  my  soul,"  vehemently  uttered  the  duke,  "  I  am  not  thus 
guilty.     You  stretch  the  matter." 

"  Not  at  all,  Viseonti.  "lis  your  own  low  estimate  of  virtue 
that  makes  your  deeds  seem  less  guilty  than  they  are.  One  of 
your  accomplices  has  already  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 
Had  you  been  here  yesterday,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  you 
would  have  seen  the  base  monk,  Andrea,  die!  He  has  been  more 
guilty  than  you,  for  he  did  wear  the  garb  of  the  church.  He 
knew  me  well,  and  when  he  was  consulted  concerning  my  death, 
he  joined  the  plan  quickly.  While  I  lived,  he  dared  not  even  re- 
veal tho  true  character  of  Barbarigo  the  stranger  ;  but  he  hoped 
if  Torqucdo  the  judge  should  die,  that  he  might  secure  his  place. 
So  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy  to  take  my  life,  and  when  he 
hoped  me  dead,  he  came  here  with  forged  instruments  and  as- 
sumed my  seat — and  in  this  seat  he  would  have  put  an  innocent 
man  to  death.  Do  you  know  that,  duke  ?  Do  you  know  that 
the  villain  Andrea  came  nigh  murdering  Francesco  Delia  Torre?" 

The  duke  turned  pale  beneath  the  old  man's  keen  glance,  but 
he  could  not  answer. 

"Ah,  Barnabas  Viseonti,  had  that  young  marquis  died  then,  as 
you  intended,  not  all  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  could  have 
washed  the  stain  from  your  hands,  nor  have  wiped  the  remorse 
from  your  soul.  And  now  I  come  to  the  plan  I  had  in  bringing 
theo  hither.  I  am  yet  weak  and  faint  from  the  effects  of  a  cruel 
blow  you  helped  to  aim  at  my  life,  and  I  may  not  have  strength 
to  continue  the  scene  long.  Lanfargo,  bring  hither  those  who  are 
in  waiting." 

The  stout  monk  left  the  dark  chamber,  and  when  he  returned 
ho  led  the  duchess  by  the  hand,  and  following  them  came  Fran- 
cesco Delia  Torre,  Julia  and  Lucctta.  The  duke  started  back 
aghast  as  he  saw  this,  and  as  the  pangs  of  fear  passed  away,  he 
was  left  in  utter  astoundment. 

"  What  means  all  this  ?"  he  gasped,  gazing  first  on  the  new- 
comers, and  then  on  the  inquisitor. 

"  You  shall  know  directly,"  answered  Torquedo  ;  he  clasped 
his  hands  as  he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  were  turned  toward  heaven. 
A  few  moments  he  remained  thus,  and  then  he  added  :  "  I  mean 
thee  no  harm  now,  Viseonti,  for  we  have  both  sinned.  Francesco, 
step  forward." 

The  marquis  moved  close  up  to  where  the  duke  stood,  but 
looked  only  at  the  judge. 

"  Now,  duke,  look  on  this  man,  and  see  if  he  appears  like  one 
who  would  harm  you  or  yours.  Look  on  him  well,  and  see  if 
you  do  not  find  in  those  features  as  much  of  true  nobleness  and 
worth  as  you  can  find  in  all  your  court." 

The  duke  fixed  his  attention  on  the  marquis,  and  the  latter  re- 
turned the  gaze.  It  may  have  been  the  influence  of  the  strange 
place  they  were  in,  or  it  may  have  been  the  memory  of  the  things 
that  had  passed — but,  be  it  what  it  might,  their  looks  softened  as 
they  gazed,  and  the  duke's  lips  trembled  with  emotion. 

"Now  look  upon  me,  Viseonti,"  resumed  the  inquisitor,  "  and 
see  if  you  cannot  recall  these  time-worn  features  to  mind." 

The  duke  looked  with  eager  curiosity,  but  at  length  he  said  : 

"  It's  of  no  use.  I  have  tried  much  to  remember  where  and 
when  I  had  seen  you  before,  but  I  could  not  do  it,  nor  can  I  now." 

"  Do  you  remember  Michael  Montoni  ?"  the  judge  asked,  bend- 
ing further  forward. 

"Montoni  ?"  uttered  the  duke,  starting.  "  My  old  tutor  !  My 
father's  scribe !" 

"  Ay — do  you  remember  him  ?" 

"  By  the  faith  of  Peter,"  uttered  the  duke,  gazing  into  his  face, 
"you  are  Montoni — you  are  Michael  Montoni !" 

"  I  am,  Viseonti — or,  at  least,  I  was,  for  such  is  the  name  my 
parents  gave  me.  The  pope  called  me  Torquedo,  and  I  assumed 
the  Barbarigo.  I  am  he  who  taught  thee  thy  first  lessons  of  life, 
and  may  I  not  be  the  one  who  shall  teach  thee  yet  ?  But  I  must 
be  brief.  You  well  remember  why  I  left  your  father's  palace. 
You  were  then  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  I  had  directed  your 
education.  Your  father  punished  me  for  maintaining  my  rights. 
You  remember  he  had  me  whipped  on  the  bare  back  for  simply 
informing  him  you  had  been  confined  in  a  prison  by  my  orders. 
You  were  wayward,  and  once  when  I  would  have  remonstrated 
with  you,  you  struck  me.  'Twas  for  that  I  had  you  locked  up. 
Your  father  would  listen  to  no  excuse ;  but  in  a  fury  of  passion 
he  had  me  whipped  !" 

"I  remember  it  well,"  said  the  duke,  with   a  flight  shudder. 


"But  you  know  I  was  under  the  influence  of  wine  at  the   time." 

"  I  know ;  bat  let  that  pass.  The  disgrace  did  not  kill  me.  Of 
course  I  rould  remain  under  that  roof  no  longer.  I  left  and  went 
to  Avignon,  where  the  pope  then  was,  and  from  him  I  received 
lucrative  employment  as  scribe,  and  finally  I  joined  the  Domini- 
can order,  and  was  made  chief  inquisitor  in  this  place.  15nrn.i- 
bns  Viseonti,  do  you  remember  a  little  bright-eyed  boy,  the  com- 
panion of  your  early  life  ?  A  laughing,  gleesome  child,  who  had 
already  learned  to  call  you — " 

"Brother!"  whispered  the  duke. 

"  I  mean  him,"  returned  Torquedo. 

"  Ay,"  added  Viseonti,  "  I  remember  him  well.  He  was  the 
youngest — I  the  oldest.  He  was  our  pet — our  darling — our  best 
beloved.     But  a  cruel  fate  was  his  !" 

"  Ah — how  so  ?" 

"  He  was  drowned  in  the  Olona  when  the  mountain  snows 
came  melting  down  into  it." 

"  Art  sure  of  that  ?"  a«kcd  Torquedo. 

"  Sure  '"  repeated  the  startled  duko. 

"  Ay — art  thou  sure  thy  little  brother  was  swept  away  ?" 

"  Why — how — how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?    Was  he  not  seen  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  flood,  Barnabas.  I  sent  an  old  monk  to  tell  thee 
that  talc,  while  I  carried  the  prattling  child  away  into  France  !" 

"  You  ! — carried  him  away  I" 

"  Ay — in  revenge  for  the  shame  and  pain  you  all  heaped  on 
me.  I  was  mad  then,  and  I  carried  away  the  child  without  re- 
morse, and  kept  it  one  whole  year.  Then  I  came  back  to  Lom- 
bardy in  disguise,  and  carried  the  child  to  the  palace  of  Jacopo 
Delia  Torre.  I  told  him  it  was  the  child  of  a  noble  family  who 
had  been  exterminated  by  the  Viseonti,  and  asked  him  to  take  it 
and  rear  it  as  his  own.  Being  childless,  he  embraced  the  gift 
gladly.  The  families  of  the  Viseonti  and  the.  Delia  Torra  were 
in  such  a  fever  of  enmity  that  I  let  the  thing  rest  as  it  was.  But 
the  scion  of  the  Viseonti  never  felt  at  home  with  Jacopo.  By  a 
strange  fatality,  his  feelings  sided  more  with  the  adverse  house, 
and  so,  on  the  same  hand,  did  the  old  noble  lose  most  of  his  love 
for  the  youth  as  he  grew  up.  But  the  time  is  come  when  mv  secret 
can  be  no  longer  kept.  Barnabas — Francesco — ye  are  the  chil- 
dren of  one  father." 

The  duke  and  the  marquis  turned  toward  each  other.  A  full 
minute  they  stood  thus,  and  then  the  stout  duke  opened  his  arms. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  brother  !"  he  murmured. 

The  enmity  and  wrong  of  a  lifetime  were  buried  in  those  sim- 
ple words.  While  the  two  brothers  remained  thus  locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  Julia,  faint  and  weak,  sank  upon  the  bosom  of  her 
mother,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

And  what  could  Lucctta  do  ?  She  looked  on  the  re-united 
brothers — and  then  upon  the  mother  and  child ;  and  then — her 
eyes  tremblingly  turned  toward  the  stout  monk  who  stood  beside 
the  inquisitor.  He  did  not  look  so  handsome  with  his  face  all 
painted,  and  his  noble  beard  shaven  away,  but  then  his  heart  was 
still  the  same,  and  the  trembling  maid  stretched  her  arms  beseech- 
ingly towards  him.     "  Pietro  !"  she  whispered. 

It  was  enough.  He  saw  that  the  eye  of  love  had  penetrated 
his  disguise,  and  he  caught  the  fair  girl  to  his  bosom. 

"  Now,  Barnabas  Viseonti,"  spoke  Torquedo.  "  I  would  see 
one  more  act  in  this  strange  drama.    There  are  two  hearts  here — " 

"  I  understand,"  interrupted  the  duke,  as  he  noticed  that  the 
old  man's  eye  wandered  towards  Julia.     "  Here,  Julia." 

The  maiden  left  her  mother's  side,  and  when  she  reached  where 
the  duke  stood,  he  took  her  hand  and  placing  it  in  that  of  the 
marquis,  he  said  : 

"  0,  my  brother,  if  I  have  wronged  you,  let  this  pure  being  be 
the  mediator  between  us.  Take  her,  and  with  her  forget  all  of 
wrong  in  the  past." 

"  Yes,  yes.  And  were  it  ten  thousand  times  as  heavy  on  me,  I 
could  throw  it  all  off  now.  Only  let  me  know  that  you  will  be 
my  brother — and  love  me — and  be — be — " 

"  All — everything  I"  whispered  Barnabas,  throwing  his  arms 
once  more  about  Francesco's  neck.  "  Until  now  I  knew  not  that 
of  my  father's  blood  there  lived  a  child  on  earth  but  myself;  but 
my  heart  has  found  its  lost  love  in  thee,  and  a  warmer  soul  shall 
henceforth  glow  within  me.  O,  had  I  seen  you  often,  or  had  I 
watched  you  carefully  but  once,  I  should  have  seen  my  noble  fa- 
ther's features  in  your  face.  And  now,  my  brother,  take  this  fair 
hand  in  your  own,  and  from  the  moment  this  gentle  girl  rests  on 
your  bosom,  speak  of  our  enmity  no  more." 

As  the  duke  ceased  speaking,  Francesco  clasped  his  beloved 
one  in  his  warm  embrace,  and  imprinted  one  pure  kiss  on  her 
brow,  and  then,  turning  to  his  brother,  he  extended  his  hand,  and 
said :  "  Henceforth  I  can  stand  where  my  love  has  ever  been,  and 
the  power  of  my  arm,  the  temper  of  my  sword  and  the  honor  of 
my  soul  are  for  our  noble  house." 

"  Amen  1"  uttered  the  duke,  the  tears  coursing  down  his  checks. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then  the  stout  monk  step- 
ped forward.  He  tore  oft'  the  long  brown  gown  and  a  doublet 
padded  enormously  with  wool.  The  removal  of  the  doublet  had 
detracted  wondrously  from  his  size,  but  not  from  his  height  nor 
breadth  of  shoulders. 

"  What — Pietro  ?"  cried  the  marquis,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Torquedo.  "  I  found  him  watching  at  your  prison 
in  Verona,  and  I  soon  urged  him  to  be  governed  by  me,  and  I 
promised  to  disguise  him  so  that  even  his  friends  should  not 
recognize  him.  He  resisted  the  loss  of  his  beard  bravely,  but  he 
finally  gave  up,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  my  plan.  And  you, 
Francesco,  can  judge  whether  he  has  been  of  service." 

"  Ay — so  I  can.  Give  me  your  hand,  Pietro.  O,  God  bless 
you  ever.     You  can  serve  a  Viseonti  ?" 

"  While  I  live." 

"And  I  will  serve  you,  too.    But  tell  me  one  thing.    How 


gained  you  such  power  here  on  that  morning  when  I  came  so  near 
my  end  ?     When  the  base  Andrea  was  here  ?" 

" I  can  explain,"  interrupted  the  old  inquisitor.  "I  have  sev- 
eral blank  appointments  signed  by  the  pope,  to  be  uscdjn  case  o 
need,  and  one  of  those  I  gave  to  Pietro,  and  then  sent  him  here 
for  word  was  brought  to  me  of  what  was  going  on." 

"  And  now,"  said  Pietro,  "  that  my  term  of  monkhood  has  ex 
piled,  have  you  any  objections  to  my  taking  a  wife  ?" 
"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  marquis,  happily. 

"  And,  Signora  Julia,"  resumed  Pietro,  with  strange  boldness, 
"  will  you  give  me  Lucetta  ?" 

"  If  you  will  not  take  her  away." 

"  I  shall  not  leave  Francesco  while  we  both  live." 

"  Then  she  is  yours." 

"  But  perhaps  Lucetta  would  liko  to  be  consulted  herself," 
Bnggested  the  marquis. 

"  Never  fear  on  that  account,"  said  the  duchess.  "  Even  in 
the  palace  she  saw  through  his  disguise,  and  whispered  to  me  who 
he  was,  else  I  might  not  have  trusted  him.  Surely  nothing  but 
love  could  see  our  noble  Pietro  beneath  such  a  garb." 

At  all  events,  it  was  quickly  settled  by  Lucetta's  coming  for- 
ward, and  resting  upon  Pietro's  bosom,  and  blessing  her  mistress. 
But  Torqucdo  was  becoming  weak  and  faint,  and  be  had  to 
sit  down. 

"  My  lord  duke,"  he  said,  "  I  must  gain  strength  ere  I  speak 
with  you  much  more.  Only  now  let  me  say,  that  I  have  done 
this  from  a  fancy  of  my  own.  Be  not  angry  if  I  offer  yon  a 
word  of  advice." 

"  Fear  not,  good  father,"  returned  the  duke,  frankly.  "  Yon 
were  my  first  teacher — you  may  be  my  last." 

"  Then  I  brought  you  here,  and  had  you  cast  into  prison,  only 
to  open  your  eyes  to  the  danger  you  court  by  placing  too  much 
confidence  in  your  own  power.  Ah,  your  greatest  hold  on  power 
lies  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  your  people.  Will  you  not 
remember  this.  'Tis  well  enough  to  maintain  your  own  dignity, 
but  do  not  strike  too  high.  I  will  see  Jacopo  Delia  Torre  and 
explain  all  this  myself;  though  it  cannot  matter  much  to  him, 
since  he  has  turned  the  youth  from  his  doors  for  seeking  an  alli- 
ance with  one  of  the  Viseonti.  I  feel  my  pain  acutely.  Horses 
arc  in  waiting  to  bear  you  back  to  Milan.  I  shall  see  yon  ere 
long.     Pietro  will  guide  you." 

*  *  *  *  #  #  * 

Jacopo  Delia  Torre  received  the  news  of  Francesco's  real  rcla 
tions  in  life  very  calmly,  and  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  he  was  cheaply  rid  of  one  who  never  sympathized  with  him 
in  any  of  his  revolutionary  projects. 

But  all  were  not  so  calm.  Throughout  the  city  tho  news  spread 
like  wildfire,  and  even  among  tho  poorest  peasants  of  the  sub- 
urbs the  theme  was  discussed.  But  all  were  made  glad  by  the 
event,  for  all  honest  men  had  loved  the  brave  marquis,  and  now 
they  could  honor  him  as  much  as  they  pleased.  The  leading  no- 
bles who  had  followed  under  Monza's  banner,  now  came  and  of- 
fered their  swords  to  Francesco ;  and  when,  a  short  time  after- 
wards, he  assumed  the  title  of  Monza,  all  the  friends  of  that 
house  gave  him  their  plighted  faith. 

One  bright  day  the  flower  of  Lombardy's  nobility  were  assem- 
bled in  Milan.  It  was  a  fete  day,  for  the  noble  lord,  Francesco 
Viseonti,  was  to  be  married  on  that  day.  But  what  mattered  all 
this  pomp  and  show  ?  Two  pure  and  loving  hearts  were  united. 
Francesco  Delia  Torre  now  held  his  beloved  Julia  to  his  bosom 
and  she  was  all  his  own  forever  more.  And  on  that  evening 
there  was  a  more  private  ceremony  within  the  apartments  of  the 
marquis.  Pietro  and  Lucetta  were  the  chief  parties  now,  and 
Bernardo  Torqucdo  stood  next,  for  Pietro  was  determined  that 
the  "  Stranger"  should  marry  him.  And  they  were  made  husband 
and  wife — Pietro  and  Lucetta — noble  and  beautiful. 

"  Ah,"  uttered  the  duke,  after  the  ceremony  had  been  perform- 
ed, "  my  good  Pietro,  you  have  received  your  sentence  from  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  and  I  hope  you  will  bear  up  under  it  with 
becoming  fortitude." 

The  company  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  Pietro  joined ; 
but  Lucetta  tripped  quickly  to  the  duke's  side,  and  tapping  him 
playfully  upon  the  cheek,  she  said  : 

"  Now  none  of  your  experience,  my  lord  duke.  Forget  your 
bitten  fingers  till  my  husband  finds  if  the  trap  has  teeth  alike  for 
all.   Mayhap  he'll  laugh  at  you  at  a  year's  end." 

Now  they  laughed  at  the  duke,  and  he  laughed  with  them.  And 
the  sunshine  of  those  hours  was  with  him  a  long,  long  while.  As 
the  beams  of  joy  entered  his  soul,  the  clouds  of  anger  and  re- 
venge were  chased  away,  and  his  people  had  cause  to  be  grateful 
that  he  had  found  a  brother. 

The  duchess  once  more  smiled,  and  once  more  she  loved  to 
watch  for  the  coming  of  her  noble  husband,  for  she  was  sure  to 
find  him  kind  and  gentle  now.  Francesco  entered  the  council 
chamber,  and  the  elder  Viseonti  soon  learned  to  prize  his  brother's 
wit  and  intelligence  as  highly  in  the  councils  of  state  as  he  did  nil 
good  right  arm  in  the  tented  field. 

As  soon  as  Pietro's  beard  grew  out  full  again,  he  went  abroad 
some,  but  'twas  no  more  as  a  mere  esquire.  His  powerful  arm, 
and  clear  head,  and  noble  soul,  merited  a  higher  place ;  and  Lu- 
cetta was  not  a  little  proud  when  she  knew  that  she  was  the  lady 
of  a  noble  knight  and  an  officer  of  the  duke's  household. 

Barbarigo  the  stranger  sometimes  came  to  the  palace.  If  the 
past  was  spoken  of  between  him  and  the  duke,  it  was  only  to  go 
back  long  years  when  they  were  teacher  and  pupil.  They  forgot 
all  of  wrong,  save  as  they  might  hold  it  in  memory  as  a  check 
for  the  future,  for  they  knew  that  to  cherish  such  memory  was  to 
beget  hatred ;  and  they  knew,  too,  that  nothing  on  earth  can 
make  a  man  more  truly  miserable  than  the  presence  of  hatred 
in  the  soul. 
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FAlRMOUNT    WATER    WORKS,  PHILADELPHIA. 


FAlRMOUNT  WATER  WORKS,  AND  ICE  CUTTING  ON  THE 
SCHUYLKILL. 

The  view  accompanying  this  sketch  of  the  great  water  works 
which  supply  the  city  of  Philadelphia  cannot  fail  to  he  regarded 
with  mu cli  interest.  The  sketch  was  made  in  winter,  and  the  sea- 
son is  shown  by  the  leafless  appearance  of  the  trees,  the  skaters 
sporting  on  the  further  bank,  and  the  men  employed  in  cutting  ice 
in  the  foreground.  The  dam  which  crosses  the  river  at  this  point 
is  a  solid  structure,  and  has  successfully  resisted  no  fewer  than 
seven  freshets.  The  water  works  are  on  the  cast  bank  of  the 
River  Schuylkill,  not  far  from  tho  boundaries  of  the  city  proper. 
The  dam  to  which  we  have  alluded  was  built  by  sinking  wooden 
cribs  filled  with  stone,  and  is  1 24S  feet  long.  It  "is  partially  found- 
ed on  a  rock,  uncovered  at  low  tide,  and  partially  sunk  through 
the  mud  to  a  rocky  foundation,  which,  in  many  places,  is  thirty 
feet  below  high  water  mark.  When  the  river  is  at  the  highest, 
swelled  by  spring  or  autumn  freshets,  it  has  been  known  to  pour 
to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  over  the  dam.  The  water,  backed  up  by 
the  dam,  is  conducted  into  a  forcbay  on  the  hack  and  east  side  of 
the  mill  buildings  ;  the  whole  of  which  forcbay,  as  well  as  the  site 
upon  which  the  mill  buildings  stand,  was  excavated  from  the  solid 
rock.    The  length  of  this  race  or  forcbay  is  419  feet,  and  the  depth 


of  the  excavation  necessary  to  form  it  was  60  feet.  The  forcbay 
is  90  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep  below  the  top  of  the  dam,  which 
allows  the  passage  of  water  to  the  mill  buildings,  on  the  west  side, 
to  the  wheels,  which  discharge  the  water  into  the  river  below. 
The  mill  building  is  of  stone,  228  feet  long  and  56  wide,  divided 
into  twelve  apartments,  four  of  which  contain  eight  double  acting 
forcing  pumps,  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  stroke.  The 
other  apartments  are  forebays,  leading  to  eight  water-wheels.  On 
the  cast  front  of  the  mill  buildings,  over  the  pump  and  forehay 
chambers,  is  a  terrace  256  feet  long  and  26  wide,  paved  with  brick, 
forming  a  handsome  walk  along  the  race.  Three  of  the  water- 
wheels  arc  formed  of  wood,  but  the  remainder  arc  of  cast  iron, 
varying  in  size  from  16  to  18  feet  in  diameter,  all,  however,  being 
15  foot  wide.  These  wheel  pumps  are  each  calculated  to  raise  in- 
to the  reservoir  about  one  and  a  half  million  gallons  of  water  per 
twenty-four  hours  ;  they  elevate  the  water  a  perpendicular  height 
of  92  feet.  Each  pump  has  its  own  distinct  main,  of  16  inches  in 
diameter,  running  id  into  the  reservoir.  The  water  in  the  reser- 
voirs, when  they  are  full,  is  102  feet  above  the  low  tide  in  the 
Schuylkill,  and  56  feet  above  the  highest  ground  in  the  city.  The 
reservoirs  are  built  with  stone  walls,  paved  upon  the  bottom  with 
brick  laid  in  cement  upon  puddled  clay.     The   depth  of  water  in 


them,  when  full,  is  twelve  feet  three  inches ;  there  are  four  main 
reservoirs,  divided  by  stone  walls,  containing  altogether  22,031 ,97t> 
ale- gallons.  The  larger  portion  of  these  reservoirs  arc  upon  arti- 
ficial ground,  raised  in  some  parts  forty  feet  above  the  original 
surface  of  the  hill.  Tho  cost  of  all  the  reservoirs  was  $183,822. 
The  water  passes  from  the  reservoirs  to  the  city  through  three  iron 
mains,  one  of  20  inches  in  diameter,  one  of  22  inches,  and  one  of 
30  inches.  It  is  then  distributed  through  the  city  in  service  pipes 
from  three  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  the  whole  length  of  these 
pipes  being  432,536  feet.  There  arc  upwards  of  81  miles  in  the 
city  proper  only.  The  water  is  also  supplied  to  the  districts  of 
South  wark  and"  Moyamcnsing  through  some  27  miles  of  pipes  in 
addition  to  the  above.  The  estimated  water  rents  of  all  the  works 
for  the  present  year  is  $340,509.  A  large  additional  reservoir  near 
Girard  College,  connected  with  the  Fairmount  works,  has  just 
been  completed.  4,270,586,902  gallons  were  supplied  during  1854. 
Our  second  engraving  shows  another  scene  on  the  Schuylkill,  as 
it  appears  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  operation  of  ice  cutting 
is  here  delineated.  The  graceful  Girard  Bridge  is  depicted  in  the 
middle  distance.  The  landscape  is  enlivened  by  a  group  of  boys 
enjoying  the  delightful  juvenile  amusement  of  coasting.  The 
locality  sketched  is  a  very  attractive  one. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
BE  NOT  WEARY. 


■  T      EM  ILY      It.      PAUL 


Laughing  down  the  misty  Talleys, 

Where  the  morning  faintly  falls. 
Go  the  sources  in  life  s  spring-time, 

Scattering  where  the  spirit  calls. 
But,  while  \et  the  dew  is  verpiug, 

From  the  (lowers  along  the  way, 
They  are  pausing— spent  with  labor, 

Ere  the  noon-tide  of  the  toy. 
Be  not  weary,  spring-time  sowers. 

Through  the  ralleys*  level  sweep — 
If  3  c  be  but  faithful  doers, 

In  the  autumn  \  e  shall  reap. 

Where  the  homeward  lark  uprising. 

On  the  air  her  matin  leaves. 
In  life's  field  swart  hands  are  busy, 

Binding  up  the  golden  sheaves. 
Up  and  np  the  sun  is  elimbirg, 

And  the  day  grows  faint  with  heat, 
And  along  the  harvest  meadows 

Faltering  fall  the  reapers'  feet. 
Be  not  weary,  sturdy  gatherers 

Of  the  full  and  golden  store. 
In  the  season  that  is  coming, 

Ye  can  sow  nor  reap  no  more. 

Te  who  keep  on  Zion's  mountain 

Watch,  to  tell  us  of  the  night — 
Who,  in  truth's  victorious  army, 

Battle  bravely  for  the  right — 
Te  who  stand  on  Ufa's  proud  summit, 

Whence  your  way  lies  down  and  down, 
'Mong  the  shadows  of  the  valley. 

Where  earth's  empty  echoes  drown — 
Te  who  struggle— ye  who  suffer — 

Be  not  weary  doing  good ; 
Te  shall  wear  the  shining  garments 

That  are  fitting  angtlhood. 


**.•-* 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. J 

THE   RIT  OF  NEWSPAPER. 

BV    MRS.    CAROLINE    A.    SODLB. 


It  was  only  a  bit  of  newspaper,  and  a  ragged,  crumpled,  dis- 
colored bit,  too,  which  a  grocer's  boy  had  swept  out  early  on  a 
November  morning,  and  yet  it  was  big  with  the  "weal  "  of  human 
hearts.  Till  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  lay  quietly  in  the  gutter, 
nestling  between  two  upturned  paving-stones,  and  seemingto  cling 
to  them  as  if  it  knew  its  destiny,  and  must  not  stir  till  the  stare 
had  bid  it  leap.  A  light  wind  sprang  up,  and  it  rustled  and  flut- 
tered in  its  warm  hiding-place,  but  did  not  venture  forth,  cither  to 
the  trample  of  horses  and  the  rattle  of  wheels,  or  the  kicks  and 
scuffles  of  boots  and  shoes.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  would  quite 
loosen  its  hold  for  a  moment,  and  peer  cautiously  about,  as  though 
in  search  of  a  longed-for  or  remembered  face,  and  then  again  it 
would  crouch  so  closely  to  the  ground  that  the  breeze  swung  too 
far  above  it  to  even  touch  its  torn  edges. 

A  little  blue-eyed  girl  came  tripping  by,  just  as  the  clock  in  the 
church-tower  struck  four, — a  fair,  sweet-looking  child,  but  whose 
sad  face  and  sable  dress  told  that  her  young  heart  had  early  learn- 
ed to  mourn,  and  whose  far  worn  shoes  and  thin  cotton  shawl  told 
likewise,  had  not  the  basket  on  her  arm  been  seen,  that  she  begged, 
not  of  "  the  Father "  only,  but  of  human  hearts,  her  "  dailv 
bread." 

As  she  stepped  from  the  crossing  to  the  sidewalk,  one  of  her 
tiny  feet  slid  somehow  between  the  two  paving  stones,  and  as  she 
drew  it  quickly  out,  lest  they  should  roll  together  and  crush  the 
slender  tics,  the  bit  of  newspaper  that  all  day  long  had  lain  there, 
was  dislodged  and  fluttered  to  the  pavement.  And  as  the  little 
girl  walked  on,  the  light  wind  carried  it  along  her  path,  now  rust- 
ling it  before  her,  then  swaying  it  gently  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
sometimes  lifting  it  up  above  her  head  ard  carrying  it  some  yards 
in  front.  But  each  time  it  did  this,  it  would  seem  to  drop  it  then 
and  wait  for  her  to  come. 

For  awhile  she  did  not  notice  it,  but  so  persistently  did  it  cling 
to  her  homeward  way,  that,  at  length,  it  riveted  her  attention,  and 
as  a  country  child  will  sometimes  watch  the  down  of  a  thistle  as 
it  floats  above,  beneath  or  around  him,  the  little  city  beggar 
scanned  the  bit  of  paper,  and  pleased  herself  with  watching  its 
evolutions. 

"  You  seem  to  love  me,  somehow,"  said  she,  quietly,  after 
awhile,  "and,  I  gues.=,  mean  to  go  home  with  me,  too,  for  you 
have  blown  now  along  four  squares.  If  you  were  a  pretty  piece 
of  colored  paper,  I  would  pick  you  up,  and  let  mother  cut  me  a 
pretty  dress  for  some  of  my  babies,  or  if  you  were  a  clean  white 
piece,  I'd  pick  you  up,  because  then  I  could  learn  to  write  upon 
you,  or  even  if  you  were  whole  and  clean,  I'd  tike  you,  for  mother 
would  love  to  read  you  so  ;  but  you  arc  60  dirty  and  so  ragged 
you'll  have  to  go  to  sleep  again  in  some  old  gutter.  How  funny 
that,  just  because  I  kicked  it  up,  it  flics  along  with  me  so  I" 

But  at  this  point  of  her  childish  talk,  6he  came  to  the  corner 
which  she  must  turn  to  go  up  to  her  gloomy  alley  home.  She 
paused  there  a  moment,  and  the  wind  lulling  just  then,  the  bit  of 
paper  rustled  close  to  her  feet  and  nestled  there.  Once  she  half 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  but  then  turned  on,  and  left  it  to  its  fate. 

A  grocer's  store  was  on  that  corner,  and  as  she  passed  its  side 
door,  she  saw  a  countryman  carrying  in  a  sack  of  something, 
which  he  emptied  into  a  bushel  measure.  She  watched  him  with 
childish  interest,  and  when  one  great  potato  rolled  out  over  the 
threshold  on  to  the  stones,  she  eagerly  ran  and  picked  it  up. 


"  Fetch  that  here,  you  little  thief!"  said  the  gruff  voice  of  the 
clerk.  And  he  shook  bis  fist  at  her  wickedly,  not  earing  for  the 
vegetable  half  as  much  as  for  the  chance  to  terrify  a  guileless  girl. 

The  tears  rushed  to  her  e\es.  She  had  many  a  time  been  called 
a  beggar  brat,  but  never  a  thief  before,  and  her  little  honest  heart 
was  almost  broken  at  the  unholv  nam 

"  For  shame,  Bill,  to  scare  o  child  in  that  way  !  Let  her  have 
it  I"  exclaimed  the  old  farmer.  "  She  don't  look  as  thou,;!]  she 
often  saw  any  at  her  home.  Gracious !  but  it's  hard  on  fo'ks,  I 
tell  ye,  Bill,  when  their  young  ones  clutch  at  latere.  11-rc,  little 
miss,  take  these,"  and  he  put  two  large  ones  in  her  hand,  "and 
there,  too,"  and  he  pulled  from  his  deep  pockets  half  a  dozen  ap- 
ples, "  and  don't  cry  any  more.  You  tint  a  thief,  no  more  than 
meself  is  one." 

Smiles  broke  gladly  over  the  weeping  face,  and  the  "  thank 
you,  dear,  good  sir,"  that  fell  from  little  Jeannie's  lips  was  musi- 
cal as  a  hymn  at  Easter.  Carefully  she  laid  away  the  ro<y  fruit 
beneath  the  I'd  of  her  little  basket ;  but  tho  muddy  potatoes — 
where  should  she  put  them  ! 

"  O,  I  just  know,"  said  she,  in  a  merry  tone  ;  "  that  old  bit  of 
newspaper  that  I  left  on  the  corner  will  be  the  very  thing  to  wrap 
them  in  "  And  she  gathered  it  up  and  wound  it  about  her  three 
brown  treasures,  and  then,  with  a  lighter  step,  danced  up  this 
street  and  down  that,  and  across  this  lane  and  into  that,  till  she 
halted  before  a  dilapidated  house,  from  one  of  whose  third  story 
windows  leaned  a  pale,  sad  face,  as  if  watching  for  some  familiar 
form. 

"  Bo  glad,  mother, — be  glad  !"  exclaimed  the  little  girl,  as  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  thin  figure  at  the  casement,  and  fleetly 
she  tripped  up  the  rickety  steps  and  bounded  into  the  cheerless 
bedroom  which  she  called  her  home. 

"  You  have  been  gone  long,  my  child,"  said  the  mother,  tender- 
ly, as  she  untied  for  her  the  strings  of  her  calico  hood  and  un- 
pinned her  shawl. 

What  a  wealth  of  soft  brown  ringlets  streamed  down  the  white 
shoulders  as  the  little  one  carelessly  tossed  her  head  !  Ah  !  little 
did  those  of  whom  she  begged  dream  of  the  beautiful  locks  and 
the  snowy,  swan-like  neck  which  were  hidden  by  the  ugly  gar- 
ments, and  little,  too.did  the  mother  care  to  have  them  known, for 
she  knew  too  well  that  they  were  a  dangerous  dower  for  a  beggar- 
girl  in  a  city  like  their  own.  Carefully  did  she  smooth  them  back 
from  the  pure  Grecian  forehead,  and  tightly  knot  them  under  the 
hood  each  time  her  child  went  out,  but  when  at  home  alone,  with 
her,  she  joyed  to  see  them  float  about  her  chei  ks,  and  flutter, 
shadow  like,  upon  her  neck  and  bosom. 

"  Where  were  you,  darling  ?"  and  she  pressed  her  lips.  "  Sit 
down  upon  my  lap  and  tell  me  the  story  of  your  way." 

"  O,  I'm  not  tired  at  all,  mother,  to  night,  only  so  glad.  Let 
mc  sit  down  on  this  old  cushion  at  your  feet,  and  lay  my  head  on 
your  knees,  and  then  I'll  talk." 

And  in  that  graceful,  childlike  ncstline,  she  told  her  mother  of 
her  long,  long  walk  ;  of  all  the  houses  she  knocked  at,  and  of  the 
many,  many  cross  words  and  looks  she  had  to  hear  and  quiver 
under,  because  she  begged  the  rich  man's  crumbs;  and  then  how 
that,  quite  discouraged,  she  sat  down  on  the  doorstep  of  a  modest- 
looking  house  and  cried,  and  once,  she  said,  "  was  wicked  enough 
to  wish  that  God  would  let  her  and  her  mother  die  that  very  night, 
that  she  might  never  have  to  beg  again  ;  that,  while  she  cried,  a 
kind,  sweet-looking  old  lady  opened  the  front  door,  and  asked  her 
if  she  were  sick,  or  cold,  or  hungry  ;  that  she  told  her,  amidst 
many  sobs,  of  her  long  walk,  and  her  poor  mother,  who  would 
work,  but  who  could  get  no  more  to  do,  and  how  she  had  begged 
for  three  long  hours,  and  had  not  received  a  single  crust;  that  the 
lady  then  made  her  come  in  and  sit  beside  the  fire,  and  cat  some 
cake  and  pie,  and  that  she  put  six  nice,  fresh  biscuits,  a  slice  of 
butter  and  one  of  ham,  and  a  little  roll  of  tea  and  sugar  into  her 
basket,  saying  she  was  not  rich,  but  she  would  always  spare  some- 
thing to  a  child  who  begged  for  its  mother's  bread.  And  then  she 
told  of  the  bit  of  paper  flying  before  her  feet,  and  the  potato,  and 
the  cross  clerk,  ai.d  the  good  old  farmer  and  his  gifts,  and  closed 
by  dancing  gaily  about  the  room,  singing, 

"  Now  we'll  put  tho  kettle  on. 
Now  we'll  >>oth  have  tea." 

And  a  quiet,  cheerful  supper  the  two  had  before  the  blaze  of  the 
pine  chips,  which  Jeannie  had  gathered  in  the  forenoon,  the  deli- 
cate biscuit  and  fresh  tea  relishing  finely  to  the  poor  mother,  while 
the  little  girl  ate  with  the  hearty  appetite  of  childhood  a  roasted 
potato  and  apple. 

"And  now,  mother,"  said  she,  with  gentle thoughtfulncss,  "you 
shall  sit  down  before  this  pretty  fire,  in  your  low  rocker,  and  talk 
or  read  to  mc,  while  I  wash  up  the  tea  things.  File  on  the  chips 
to  night ;  you  needn't  be  afraid  to,  for  the  carpenter  said  he  would 
let  me  have  the  first  pick  every  morning,  because  I  never  bothered 
him  when  I  came.  There,  that's  a  nice  bright  light,  'most  as  good 
as  the  gas  at  the  corner;"  and  she  threw  on  a  fresh  handful  of 
shavings  and  bits.  Merrily  the  flames  lapped  them  up,  and  bril- 
liant were  the  scintillations  that  flashed  over  the  usually  dusky 
ceiling. 

Jeannie  clapped  her  hands  with  joy,  and  went  singing  and  hop- 
ping about  with  a  voice  as  sweet  and  a  step  as  light  as  those  of  a 
summer  bird  when  the  sunshine  follows  the  shower. 

"  And  what  will  you  read  from,  mother  !"  she  said.  "  For  you 
must  read  to-night,  it  is  so  long  since  we've  had  a  light." 

"  Bring  me  that  bit  of  newspaper,  my  dear.  It  is  some  weeks 
since  I  have  seen  one.  Never  mind  trying  to  clean  it,  Jeannie  ; 
you  cannot  wipe  oft' that  yellow  stain,"  seeing  that,  after  shaking 
it  of  the  dirt  which  had  gathered  from  the  potatoes,  she  was  striv- 
ing with  an  old  towel  to  make  it  fresh  and  white  again.  "  I  can 
easily  read  it,  though  it  is  discolored ;"  and  she  scanned  one  side 
with  an  eager,  rapid  glance.     A  beautiful  smile  flashed  over  her 


fa  -e  in  a  moment,  and  she  exclaimed  :  "lam  glad  you  saved  it, 
Jeannie,  for  here,  on  the  cleanest  bit  of  all,  are  some  thrilling  lines 
from  a  favorite  po"t,"  and  in  rharming'y  modulated  tones,  she 
rea  1  one  of  those  holy  lyrics  which  now  and  then  drop  from  human 
pen,  carrying  the  soul  back  to  those  olden  times  when  the  hards 
of  Isia  -I  sn 

Twice  did  Mrs.  W read  it  through,  and  then  telling  the  lit- 
tle girl  to  liring  her  her  scissors,  said   Bfa  1    would    cut  it  out   and 
in  her  hymn   ^ook,  for  it  was  too   rich   in   thought,  too 
sweet  in   measure,  too  hopeful  in  spirit,  to  l>e  carelessly  thrust 

"  I  will  learn  it,  mother,  to  speak  to  you,  next  Sunday. 
Jeannie,  "and,  perhaps,  you  can  think  of  some  musie  that  it  can 
be  set  to,  and  then  bow  sweet  it  will  be  for  U3  both  to  sing  it !  (), 
1  am  so  glad  I  puked  it  up  I  Hut  what  is  the  matter?  what  ails 
you,  mother!  What  makes  you  look  so  white  '.  O,  dear — dear! 
She  is  dying — dying  !  my  own  dear  mother!"  And  amidst  sobs 
and  tears,  the  little  girl  ciung  to  her  parent,  as  her  thin,  shadowy 
form  dropped  in  its  chair,  and,  finally,  sunk  to  the  floor. 

"  Water,  darling,— water  !  (),  quickly!"  whispered  the  faint- 
ing woman,  after  a  moment  which  seemed  an  age.  "And  now 
bring  my  pillow,  and  let  me  lie  here  awhile." 

Tenderly  did  Jeannie  bathe  the  pale  forehead  and  pallid  cheeks, 
and  kindly  moisten  the  quivering  lips,  murmuring  the  while  those 
endearing  epithets  we  consciously  breathe  when  the  toul  of  a  friend 
seems  passing. 

A  half  hour  glided  ere  Mrs.  W could  rise  and  walk  about. 

But  then  bidding  her  little  girl  tie  on  her  hood  and  shawl,  she 
took  her  own  faded  bonnet  nnd  cape,  and,  clasping  Jeannie's 
hand,  descended  the  stairs. 

"Arc  you  going  to  the  doctor's,  mother  ?  Are  you  afraid  von 
will  die  1" 

"  Don't  question  me,  darling.  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  in 
or  out  of  the  flesh  !     O,  Heaven  grant  that  I  am  in  time  !" 

Her  words  were  an  enigma  to  the  child,  and  she  hurried  on, 
half  fearing  her  mother  had  gone  crazy. 

It  was  a  long  and  weary  walk  they  took,  and  many  a  time  did 
the  poor  woman  sink  on  a  doorstep,  or  cling  frantically  to  the  iron 
lamp-posts.  But  each  time,  after  a  little  pause,  she  would  I 
on  with  an  added  quickness  to  her  steps.  She  halted,  at  length, 
before  a  splendid  mansion,  brilliant,  from  cellar  to  attic,  with  gas 
from  a  thousand  burners ;  one,  in  fact,  of  the  many  princely  ho- 
tels which  the  city  boasted.  Before  its  marble  steps  she  hesitated, 
many  times  putting  her  foot  upon  the  first,  and  then  withdrawing 
it.  Many  times,  too,  did  she  press  her  thin  hands  passionately  to 
her  throbbing  heart,  as  if  she  would  fain  still  its  wild  pulses,  and 
often,  too,  press  them  to  her  white  brow,  as  if  to  recall  some  scat- 
tered thought. 

"Are  you  ill,  my  poor  woman  i"  asked  a  kindly  voice,  when 
several  moments  had  elapsed. 

She  started,  but  the  tones  were  too  sweet  to  cause  a  fear;  and  a 
single  glance  at  the  noble  face  gave  her  courage  to  answer. 

"I  am  not  well,  sir;  but  it  is  not  illness  that  keeps  mc  here.  I 
am  anxious  to  receive  some  information  from  one  of  the  boarders 
of  this  house,  and  I  should  be  greatly  indebted  to  you  if  yon 
would  direct  me  )o  the  private  entrance,  or  send  a  servant  to  me." 

Her  listener  was  a  man  of  quick  discernment.  He  saw  that 
though  in  patches,  it  was  a  lady  who  stood  beside  him,  and  the 
gentle  yet  earnest  way  she  spoke,  interested  him  more  than  he 
would  have  cared  to  own. 

"  I  am  myself  a  boarder,"  said  he  ;  "  perhaps  I  can  assist  yon. 
Could  you  give  me  your  friend's  name?" 

"  He  is  not  my  friend, — at  least,  not  yet,  though  I  hope — but, 
indeed,  sir,  pardon  me,  if  I  speak  wildly.  This  new  hope  is  too 
gladsome." 

She  quivered  like  a  leaf  when  struck  by  a  sudden  gale.  But 
the  discipline  of  sorrow  had  long  been  here,  and  she  soon  again 
recovered  her  composure,  enough  to  place  the  bit  of  newspaper  in 
bis  hand  and  ask  if  the  author  of  the  advertisement  she  pointed  to 
were  yet  there. 

A  single  glance  only  did  he  give.  Then  clasping  her  hands,  he 
exclaimed  : 

"  God  sent  you  here,  dear  lady  !  I,  myself,  wrote  that,  and 
Heaven  only  knows  how  anxiously  I  have  sought  vou  out.  Come 
with  me,"  and  with  a  brother's  tenderness  he  led  her  to  a  private 
parlor,  and  seared  her. 

Tears  streamed  down  her  checks,  and  down  his,  too,  and  it  was 
long  ere  either  could  command  their  feelings  enough  to  speak.  At 
length,  amidst  her  sobs,  Mrs.  W faintly  murmured  : 

"  Then  you  were  my  brother's  friend — loved  him  in  life,  and  in 
death  did  not  forsake  !  O,  tell  mc — tell  me,  sir,  did  he  bless  his 
sister  ere  he  died  ?" 

"  He  did — he  did,  my  gentle  friend,  and  commissioned  me  to 
seek  her  out,  and  bestow  upon  her  the  fortune  he  lived  long  enough 
to  accumulate,  but  not  to  enjoy.  But  you  are  too  feeble  and  excited 
to  learn  all  to  night,  and  I,  mjself,  jttst  on  the  point  of  returning 
home  from  my,  as  I  thought,  futile  search,  am  in  tro  frame  of 
mind,  at  this  sudden  meeting,  to  tulk  calmly.  To-morrow  you 
will  know  all.  For  to  night  this  suite  of  rooms  is  at  yourservice." 
Gently  he  pressed  her  hand,  and,  kindly  kissing  Jeannie,  closed 
the  door. 

"  What  does  it  mean?"  asked  the  little  one,  after  awhile,  in 
eager  wonder.  "Aint  we  going  home  to-night?  Did  he  give 
you  all  these  pretty  things  ?  Why,  it's  like  a  fairy  story!  This 
afternoon  I  was  a  little  beggar,  and  now  I  am — what  am  I,  dear — 
dear  mother  '." 

"  I  hardly  know,  my  darling.  Let  us  trust  in  God,  though,  that 
it  be  not  all  a  dream.  Sleep,  Jeannie,  to  night,  and  to-morrow  he 
will  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  Who  ? — that  handsome  man  ?     And  shall  we  go  to  live  with 
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him  ?  O,  I  do  hope  so,  for  I  loved  him,  when  lie  first  spoke  to 
jou.     1  know  he's  good." 

.lust  then  a  servant  entered  with  two  large  baskets.     He  quietly 

put  them  down  beside   Mrs.   W ,  and  withdrew.     She  found 

upon  each  a  card,  with   her  name    and  the    number  of  her  room 
led  irpon  it,  and  hastened  to  open  them.     Money  will  work 
a  mighty  city,  and  she  was  not  greatly  surprised  to 
find  eaeli  tilled  with  elegant  clothing  for  herself  and  child. 

"  How  delicately  kind  he  is  !  A  brother  could  not  have 
more  thoughtful,"  murmured  she,  while  little  Jeannie  frolicked 
like  a  wild  bird,  when  her  mother  showed  her  a  roso-colored  meri- 
no robe,  which  fitted  her  almost  "like  a  charm,"  an  embroidered 
cloak,  a  wlute  satin  hood  with  trimmings  of  richest  lace,  soft 
lamb's  wool  hose,  and  little  fairy  gaiters.  She  could  hardly  be 
ided  to  put  on  the  linen  night  dress  and  wrought  cap,  and 
was  only  coaxed  to  her  luxurious  bed  by  the  promise  of  wearing 
them  all  at  morning,  and  went  to  sleep  with  her  tiny  gloves  upon 
her  hands. 

.r  the  mother,  she  did  not  dare  to  close  her  eyes,  lest,  on 

opening  them,  the  beautiful  pageant  of  the  evening  should  have 

All  night  long  she  paced  the  spacious  parlor,  now 

whispering   rapidly    to    herself,   and   then   earnestly   praying   to 

Heaven. 

At  daylight  she  calmed  herself,  and  carefully  arrayed  hcrperson 
in  the  splendid  gifts.  She  had  been  beautiful  ere  sorrow  crushed 
her  heart  so  deeply,  and  now,  as  hope  came  back,  beauty  seemed 
likewise  to  return.  Her  dark  rich  hair  waved  gracefully  on  either 
side  of  her  fair  brow,  and,  with  skilful  art,  was  knotted  at  the 
back  in  luxuriant  braids.  There  was  a  sparkle  to  her  eye  as  new 
as  it  was  enchanting;  a  delicate  peach  bloom  gathered  on  her  still 
sunken  checks  ;  the  olden  curves  came  back  to  her  sweet  lips,  while 
a  holy  smile  sat  in  every  feature,  like  the  reflection  of  a  chastened 
it.     The  full,  flowing  Cashmere  wrapper  concealed  the  rav- 

■  famine  on  her  once  splendid  figure,  giving  a  rich  outline 
to  it,  while  the  crimson  linings  of  the  loose  sleeves  relieved  the 
thin  arms  of  their  salow  hue,  and  cast  beautiful  lights  over  the 
worn  fingers.    More  like  sonic  wealthy  convalescent  did  she  seem, 

reclined  so  gracefully  in  her  velvet  rocker,  than  a  poor  wo- 
man, to  whom,  for  years,  luxury  had  been  a  forbidden  word.  And 
little  Jeannie  !  O,  she  was  a  picture  to  charm  an  artist's  eye,  as, 
when  in  her  new  full  dross,  she  surveyed  herself  before  a  mirror  ; 
and  the  mother,  as  she  clasped  her  to  her  heart,  could  not  forbear 
ex  -burning,  "  My  beauteous  child  !" 

The  same  delicate  kindness  of  their  friend  relieved  them  of  the 

■  ty  of  appearing  when  the  breakfast  gong  sounded  its  loud 
warnings,  a  delicious  repast  being  served  to  them  in  thiir  own 
apartments.  Afterward  he  gently  requested  permission  to  attend 
them,  and,  with  thoughtful  tact,  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  the 
change  in  their  apparel,  or  their  looks,  but  kindly  opened  his  mis- 
sion. Who  he  was,  and  why  he  sought  the  lady  and  her  child, 
and  who  that  child  and  lady  were,  the  story-teller's  pen  must  tell 
you  now. 

*  #  *  *  * 

Jeannie  and  Alfred  Lawrence  were  left  orphans  at  an  early  age, 
hut  witli  sufficient  property  to  educate  each  handsomely,  and  leave 
enougli  when  they  reached  thrir  majority,  to  deter  the  one  from  tho 
painful  alternatives  of  marrying  for  a  home  or  seeking  it  from  a 
stranger's  bounty,  and  a  capital  for  the  other,  which  would  suc- 
lly  introduce  him  into  mereantile  pursuits,  or  furnish  an  ade- 
quate living  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  professional  life.  Having 
no  other  relatives  to  share  their  affections,  the  two  children  lavish- 
ed all  the  tenderness  of  their  hearts  upon  each  other,  and  until 
Jeannie  was  eighteen  and  Alfred  twenty  one,  there  scarcely  lived 
two  beings  more  warmly  and  devotedly  attached,  each  being  to 
the  other  an  idol,  before  whose  shrine  their  holiest  passions  were 
daily  consecrated.  But  then  the  beauty  of  their  communion  was 
sadly,  hopelessly  marred  ;  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  brother  crushed 
by  a  deadly  blow,  and  the  happiness  of  the  sister  cruelly  wrecked 
for  years. 

Among  the  students  who  graduated  at  the  same  year  that  Al- 
fred did,  were  two  who  had  been  his  classmates  through  the  whole 
four  years,  and  in  intellectual  capacity,  in  ripened  knowledge,  in 
literary  laurels,  and  in  manly  beauty,  it  was  hard  to  say  which  of 
the  three  was  first.  But  in  moral  integrity,  in  that  purity  of  life 
and  heart  which  makes  man  akin  to  angels,  one  was  sorrowfully 
deficient,  though,  with  subtle  tact,  he  long  managed  to  conceal  his 
sins  from  his  nearest  friends.     But   though  dear  to  Alfred,  yet 

George  W was  never  so  warmly  loved,  even  when  he  believed 

him  sinless,  as  was  William  Staunton.  To  him  he  clung  with  a 
lore  passing  that  of  a  brother,  and  well  he  might,  for  seldom  had 
curth  known  one  worthier  than  he. 

With  the  beautiful  romance  of  youth,  it  had,  for  years,  been  a 
favorite  project  of  his  some  day  to  sec  blended  the  destinies  of  the 
friend  who  was  so  dear  and  the  sister  to  whom  he  clung  so  fondly, 
and  though  strangely  prevented  from  introducing  the  two  during 
tho  whole  collegiate  term,  he  yet  succeeded  in  deeply  interesting 
them  in  each  other.  To  his  friend,  as  he  sat  contemplating  the 
miniature  of  Jeannie,  then  in  the  bloom  of  girlhood,  he  would 
portray  her  loveliness  in  such  glowing  colors  that  the  young  heart 
of  tho  student  was  thrilled  with  ecstatic  pulses,  and  to  his  sister  in 
each  letter  he  dwelt  so  warmly  upon  the  virtues  and  talents  of  his 
friend,  that  she  came  to  love  him  with  the  fond  and  unsullied  heart 
as  docs  the  maiden  her  betrothed.  Visions,  such  as  poets  love  to 
revel  in,  draped  the  musings  of  each  young  spirit,  and  they 
yearned  for  the  holy  time  when  they  should  meet  and  see  them 
realized.  Alas !  that  day  was  far — far  in  the  future,  and  a  fearful 
storm  was  to  crush  them  to  the  earth,  ere  tho  bow  of  promise 
spanned  their  heaven. 

To  the  horror  of  Alfred  and  his  friend  William,  just  on  the  eve 
of  commencement,  George  was  detected  in  a  crime  too  black  to  be 


spoken  of  without  a  blush,  and  fiVndlike,  when  they  threatened 
to  expose  him  to  the  world,  unless  he  made  the  only  reparation  in 
his  power,  he  formed  a  s  bcrne  to  ruin  the  fondest  hope  of  both. 
Chance  favored  him  in  every  way.  William,  instead  of  turning 
to  the  village  home  cf  Alfrtd,  to  become,  in  person,  acquainted 
with  the  idol  of  his  heart,  was  hurriedly  summoned  to  tile  South 
to  receive  his  father's  dying  benediction.  II"  I. '..ought  Alfred  to 
go  with  him,  that,  when  ail  was  over,  they  might  return  to. 
Informing  his  sister  of  the  sudden  journey,  he  obeyed  the  wish  of 
friendship,  and  the  two  depat 

That  letter  never  reached  her  hands.  But  in  its  stead  c.i>; 
dissolute  George  W ,  and  palmed  himself  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing girl  as  the  hero  of  her  brother's  enthusiastic  letters.  It  was 
easy  for  him  to  do  so,  too;  for  in  person  he  was  noble,  in  looks 
only  too  captivating,  and  brilliant  in  conversational  talent  and  all 
the  lighter  accomplishments  of  tho  youthful  student.  Believing 
hn:!  the  WWIi.'.m  whom  she  had  long  loved  in  secret,  she  only  too 
willingly  yielded  to  him  her  heart,  and  their  betrothal  vows  were 
spoken  ere  a  month  had  pas 

X:;  stone  did  the  villain  leave  unturned  that  might  deter  him  in 
his  scheme.  The  sister's  letters,  passing  through  lis  bands  to  the 
post,  were  quietly  burned  to  ashes,  while  forged  ones  from  the 
brother  urged  her  to  consummate  their  union  and  meet  him  in  the 
sunny  South,  whither  he  had  gone  to  accompany  a  classmate,  who 
was  too  ill  to  travel  alone,  and  where,  too,  so_  favorable  an  open- 
ing for  his  future  fortunes  was  presented  that  it  would  be  wrong 
in  him  to  do  otherwise  than  embrace  it  without  delay.  By  some 
strange  fatality,  toe,  Alfred  had  never  written  his  friend's  surname. 
He  was  only  William,  and  thus  easier  was  the  villain's  task. 

Unused  to  the  formalities  of  the  world,  the  gentle  girl  thought 
not  of  securing  to  herself  her  little  patrimony,  and  the  aged  friend 
she  dwelt  with,  being  like  herself  in  that  respect,  it  all  passed  into 
her  husband's  hand.  Believing  herself  the  happiest  bride  of  all 
or  any  "glad  new  year,"  Jeannie,  one  holy  Sabbath  evening  in 
early  autumn,  became  the  wife  of  a  blackened  heart;  and  little 
thought  the  village  children,  as  they  strewed  roses  in  her  path, 
that  in  every  one  was  hidden  a  thorn  ;  or  the  maidens,  who  chanted 
the  bridal  anthem,  that  they  should  have  moaned  a  dirge. 

To  a  fair  and  sunny  home  went  the  young  wife,  and  for  a  few 
short  weeks  she  dwelt  as  irr  an  Elysian  bower.  But  sin,  though 
it  may  be  veiled  awhile  by  artifice,  sooner  or  later  sees  the  day- 
light. The  return  of  Alfred  brought  things  to  a  crisis,  and  an 
explanation  followed  which  quite  broke  the  hearts  of  the  young 
brother  and  his  friend,  and  but  for  her  husband's  tenderness  and 
love,  would,  by  its  suddenness,  have  quite  killed  the  yet  girlish 
wife.  But  it  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  George  to  let  her  die. 
He  knew  her  living  agonies  could  deeply  harrow  the  others' 
hearts.  As,  thus  far,  he  had  ever  been  to  her  all  that  a  lover  and 
a  husband  could  be,  it  was  an  easy  task  for  him  to  make  her  yet 
think  him  pure,  and  though  he  owned  that  he  was  not  the  William 
of  her  brother's  choice,  he  told  so  fair  a  talc  that,  woman -like,  she 
believed  it  all,  and  clung  to  him  despite  all  her  brother's  plead- 
ings that  she  would  leave  the  monster  and  come  to  his  home  and 
heart.  Her  cry  was  ever,  "he  is  my  husband,  I  cannot  leave 
him,"  and  then  she  would  beg  of  Alfred  to  bless  their  union. 
But  though  never  with  a  single  word  did  he  reproach  her,  so 
sinned  against,  he  could  no  better  have  pronounced  a  benediction 
on  them,  than  could  Heaven  on  the  mating  of  a  vulture  and  a 
dove.  Sadly  and  yearningly  he  left  her,  and,  far  in  the  South, 
sought,  in  the  turmoil  of  commerce,  to  forget  his  sorrow,  telling 
his  sister  that  while  she  clung  to  her  husband  she  must  be  dead  to 
him.  But  could  he  have  guessed  one  half  the  trials  she  was  called 
upon  to  bear,  he  would  have  stood  beside  her  to  ward  off  the  blows. 

Ten  years  of  misery  were  hers  ere  the  villain,  who  had  darkened 
her  pathway,  was  called  forever  from  his  victim, — years  of  misery 
with  but  one  palliating  comfort — the  birth  and  spared  life  of  a 
darling  child.  In  the  death  of  her  husband  came  destitution,  too, 
and  that  severest  kind  which  freezes  the  hands  willing  to  work. 
She  had  lost  all  traces  of  her  brother,  for,  with  wife  like  heroism, 
she  ever  shrunk  from  telling  him  of  the  woes  she  suffered,  and 
when  she  and  her  little  one  returned  from  the  grave,  over  which 
she  could  not  shed  a  tear,  they  were  desolate  indeed.  And  thus 
had  they  been,  till  that  fortunate  evening  when  the  advertisement 
in  Jeannie's  bit  of  paper  arrested  her  attention,  and  it  is  needless 
now  to  say  who  was  that  noble  friend  who  sat  beside  her  on  that 
November  morning.  He  had  been  her  brother's  friend  in  youth, 
and  their  great  sorrow  had  rivetted  their  hearts.  In  life  and  till 
death  they  hail  been  one. 

By  some  stray  chance,  months  after  the  death  of  George,  the 
certainty  of  it  had  been  made  known  to  Alfred,  and,  with  a  bro- 
ther's tenderness  roused  into  keenest  activity,  he  was  about  to 
search  out  his  sister,  when  untimely  death  frustrated  his  design. 
But,  on  his  dying  bed,  he  charged  his  friend  not  to  spare  money  or 
means  in  her  behalf,  bequeathing  to  her  all  the  fortune  that  had 
blessed  his  hand?.  And,  for  weeks,  that  friend  had  diligently 
sought  her,  and  sadly  was  he  returning  to  the  South  when,  on  the 
steps  of  his  hotel,  that  providential  meeting  detained  him,  even  as 
the  carriage  that  was  to  have  borne  him  to  the  boat  rattled  to  the 
gate.  *  *  *  * 

Softly  streamed  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  through  green  drap- 
ings  of  a  southern  bower.  Long,  too,  did  they  linger  there,  and 
over  a  beauteous  picture  did  they  cast  their  golden  haze.  A  lady, 
in  life's  early  prime,  with  a  countenance  of  such  chastened  loveli- 
ness that  she  seemed  the  incarnation  of  some  holy  vision,  and 
whose  exquisitely  moulded  figure  was  robed  in  flowing  muslin  of 
stainless  hue,  stood  leaning  over  a  small  Grecian  harp,  warbling  a 
strain  as  clear,  full  and  rich  as  the  notes  which  drop  from  the 
throat  of  a  bird  when  it  soars  high  toward  tho  blue  and  bending 
sky  of  a  morn  in  June.  At  her  feet,  upon  a  luxurious  cushion  of 
Oriental  fashion,  knelt  a  little  fairy  of  a  girl,  with  a  brow  like  a 


sun-kissed  lily,  cheeks  like  the   leaf  of  a  wild  K  ke  the 

violets  of  spring-time,  and  rippling  curls  of  such  •■  brown 

that   they   seemed    like   a   halo   in   starlight.      If 
Angers  were  daintily  culling  choice  flowers  from  aim. 

— those  fair  white  flowers  which  so  beautifully  befit  the  brow  of  a 
happy  bride,  snowy  japonicas,  scented  orange  bu 
their  rich  creamy  petals  yet  nestling  in  the  green  rf  half- 

parted  leaves.     These,  with  a  few   myrtle  i    a  roll  cf" 

taste,  were  cunningly  woven  into  a  delicate  wreath,  which 
every  now  and  then  she  playfully  bound  about  her  forehead,  as  if 
to  try  its  length  or  test  its  beauty.  Snatches  of  the  same  song 
which  floated  from  her  mother's  lips  would  sometimes  gush  from 
hers,  only  lower,  soficr  and  more  sybil-like,  and  again  there  would 
come  to  them  the  glad  triil  of  a  childish  laugh,  and  she  won' 
back  her  long  ringlets,  and  look  archly  forth  far  down  the  beauti- 
ful alley.  ♦ 

"  Sing  more,  dear  mother, — 0  do,  sing  on  I"  said  she,  eat 
ly,  as  the  lady  pushed  aside  her  harp  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
"  It  is  so  sweet  to  hear  you.  Please  sing  till  I  comeback.  I 
want  yet  one  more  japonica  and  some  rose  buds,  too  ;"  and  light- 
ly pressing  a  kiss  upon  the  fair  cheek,  she  tripped  away,  her  bas- 
ket in  her  hands  and  the  wreath  hung  upon  her  arm. 

As  she  swiftly  turned  the  corner  of  a  flower  bed,  she  came  fare 
to  face  with  a  noble  looking  gentleman,  who  scemid  idly  saunter- 
ing in  the  lonely  path.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms  with  an  excla- 
mation of  pleasure,  and  when,  after  a  few  moments  of  gentle 
caressing,  he  put  her  down  again,  he  exclaii. 

"  What  a  charming  wreath  our  Jeannie  has  woven  I  Whose 
brow  is  it  to  grace 

"  A  bride's,  dear  sir,  if  it  do  not  fade  too  soon  ;"  and  she  ran 
away,  far  away  from  the  g'-een  bower,  where  her  mother  yet  light- 
ly swept  the  sweet  strings  of  her  harp. 

Softly  the  music  stole  to  the  cars  of  the  one  listener,  and,  with 
gentle  sup,  lie  threaded  the  gravelled  alley,  till  he  stood  close  to 
the  floating  vines  that  hid  the  lattice  work.  The  lady  was  chant- 
ing, with  an  impassioned  tone,  a  wild  Eastern  air,  in  which  the 
whole  soul  of  womanhood  seemed  poured  forth  in  thrilling  num- 
bers. Now  the  strain  gushed  clear,  and  high,  and  full,  and  then 
again  quivered  in  such  low,  sweet,  fluttering  notes  that  they  seemed 
but  the  audible  sobs  of  a  heart  that  had  trusted  too  fondly  and 
was  breaking  in  death. 

The  breath  of  the  listener  came  quick  and  strong,  and  he  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  bosom  lest  its  wild  pulsations  should  drown  one  of 
the  quivering  tones.  As  the  last  words  of  the  song  echoed  away, 
he,  too,  stole  off,  but  after  the  circuit  of  a  few  wide  paths,  came 
back  again,  and  gently  tapped  for  admission. 

A  beautiful  blush  overspread  the  lady's  cheeks  as,  looking  up, 
she  invited  her  guest  to  enter,  and  it  deepened  and  shimmered 
over  both  brow  and  bosom  as,  instead  of  releasing  the  delicate 
fingers,  he  clasped  them  in  his  own,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  My  heart  will  no  longer  brook  delay,"  he  softly  whispered, 
"I  must  tell  you  to  night  its  story.  In  the  spring-time  of  life  1 
bestowed  it  upon  a  fair  young  girl.  The  unholy  passion  of  another 
made  us  twain,  and  it  was  sin  in  me  to  love  her  then — another's 
bride ;  but  the  memory  of  that  early  love  has  gone  with  me  through 
all  the  wreck  of  life,  while  her  pictured  face  has  lain  upon  my 
bosom  like  an  angel  charm." 

He  detached  from  a  golden  chain  a  jewelled  locket,  and  lightly 
pressing  the  spring,  revealed  a  maiden  face  of  wondrous  beauty. 
He  glanced  from  the  miniature  to  the  blushing  countenance  that 
beamed  upon  him. 

"  This,"  said  he,  pressing  the  one  to  his  lips,  "  was  the  idol,  the 
Jeannie  of  my  spring — may  not  this,"  and  he  tenderly  clasped  the 
lady  and  drew  her  to  his  heart,  "  may  not  this  be  the  idol,  the  Jean- 
nie of  life's  summer  ?" 

She  did  not  speak,  but  as  she  suffered  him  to  bathe  her  brow 
and  cheeks  and  lips  with  kisses,  he  was  quite  content. 

The  ripple  of  a  childish  laugh,  floating  on  the  still  air,  roused 
them  from  their  delicious  trance.  With  her  wreath  in  one  hand 
and  a  bouquet  in  the  other,  Jeannie,  the  younger,  lightly  tripped 
beneath  the  drooping  vines,  and  stood  before  them.  She  gently 
twined  the  voven  flowers  over  the  brow  of  the  lady,  and  fastened 
the  knotted  ones  on  to  the  bosom  of  the  noble  man.  Then  clasp- 
ing their  two  right  bauds  together,  she  whispered,  "  Mother — 
Father — Amen!" 

A  month  later,  and  a  robed  priest  clasped  those  two  right  hands, 
and  whispered,  "Husband — Wife — Amen  !  ' 
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THE  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  HEMISPHERES. 
The  design*  on  this  and  the  opposite  page  are  from  the  pencil 
of  Mr.  Billings,  and  were  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  our 
paper.  They  are  allegorical  and  emblematical  representations  of 
the  hemispheres.  In  the  centre  of  the  first  picture  (the  Eastern 
Hemisphere)  we  behold  a  group  strongly  characteristic  of  the  gor- 
geous East.  Here  is  the  "desert  ship" — the  camel,  patiently 
bearing  its  burthen,  and  the  stately  and  enormous  elephant,  with 
his  strange  and  brilliant  ornamental  appointments.  The  human 
figures  in  this  group  are  effective.  The  Arab  is  the  true  type  of 
his  race ;  the  mounted  Circassian  warrior  is  also  a  characteristic 
figure.  Above  the  central  group  sits  Europe,  personified  as  a 
female  sovereign  of  exquisite  and  commanding  loveliness.  She 
occupies  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  picture,  as  of  right. 


With  what  mingled  emotions  do  we,  the  dwellers  on  the  transat- 
lantic shore,  look  on  the  Eastern  hemisphere  !  Separated  from  its 
nearest  point  by  a  thousand  leagues  of  ocean,  we  ate  apt  to  look 
on  it  less  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  common  heritage  of 
humanity  than  as  another  world.  It  is,  in  common  parlance, 
the  old  world — another  planet,  as  it  were.  Its  distance  lends  it 
that  enchantment  which  belongs  ever  to  the  remote  in  space  and 
time.  To  us  the  history,  the  poetry  and  the  legendary  lore  of 
Asia — the  cradle  of  the  race, — are  blended  together.  We  view 
the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  the  crowded  area  of  Europe,  through 
the  same  parti-colored  atmosphere  of  mingled  fact  and  fancy.  We 
long  to  visit  these  strange  lands — hoary  with  antiquity — the  graves 
of  so  many  nations — the  battle-fields  of  so  many  races — the  th  a- 
tre  of  so  many  splendid  triumphs  of  art,  of  science,  of  statcsman- 


we  come  back  enriched  with  many  new  ideas,  with  brighter  con- 
ceptions of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere ; 
but  still  the  necessary  rapidity  of  travel,  allowing  but  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  lands  we  visit,  leaves  our  early  impressions 
but  slightly  disturbed.  At  home  again,  as  the  fresh  duguerreo- 
types  af  men  and  things  in  the  mind's  gallery  become^Tim  and 
dusky,  we  again  look  upon  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  as  another 
world,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  multiplied  and  continuous  relations 
established  of  late  between  the  great  East  and  the  great  West. 
And  even  when  the  thought  communication  is  perfected,  and  we 
can  send,  in  a  few  hours,  our  order  to  Meen  Fun,  in  China,  for  a 
chest  of  Oo'.ong,  and  on  the  same  day  receive  the  assurance  of  our 
correspondent  that  the  article  is  on  its  way  per  Great  Western 
Railroad  freight  train,  which  runs  at  fifty  miles  an  hour  including 


In  her  hand  is  the  sceptre,  and  on  her  head  the  crown  of  civiliza- 
tion. Banners  and  trophies  of  arms  surround  her  in  token  of  her 
jovereignty.  At  the  foot  of  the  picture  is  a  sketch  illustrating  the 
present  condition  of  a  part  of  the  old  world — a  state  of  war  On 
a  plateau  of  land  a  group  of  allied  officers  are  watching  the  issue 
of  a  military  movement  in  the  Crimea.  On  the  right  is  an  cm 
blematical  figure  of  Asia,  beautiful  as  a  favorite  sultana,  attired  in 
rich  barbaric  finery,  and  seated  in  a  car  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a 
tiger.  Below  this  group  is  a  Turk  tranquilly  smoking  his  narghil- 
leh, — a  picture  of  the  indolence  and  voluptuousness  of  the  Orien- 
tal character.  On  the  left  side  of  the  engraving  a  characteristic 
figure  typifies  Africa,  while  the  huge  ostrich  and  the  character  of 
the  foliage  serve  further  to  localize  the  sketch.  Below  the  Chinese 
figures,  the  pagoda,  and  the  snake  charmer,  with  his  pet  cobra, 
sufficiently  indicate  one  of  the  most  curious  countries  of  the  world. 


ship, — the  cradle  and  the  grave  of  glories  innumerable  as  the  stars. 
This  magical  influence  of  the  East  is  constantly  exciting  its  at- 
tractive force  upon  us.  Many  of  us  obey  an  impulse  mysterious 
and  uncontrollable.  We  take  up  our  pilgrim  staff'  and  go  thither. 
We  wander  through  merry  England,  with  something  of  a  home 
feeling  awakened  by  the  familiar  tongue  and  the  familiar  nanus  of 
persons  and  places.  We  pass  into  sunny  France  ;  we  arc  hurried 
down  the  legendary  Rhine  ;  we  cross  the  Alps  in  the  path  of  Han- 
nibal and  Napoleon ;  we  worship  the  glories  of  art  in  Rome  the 
eternal,  and  in  Florence  the  fair;  we  glide  beneath  ruined  palaces, 
along  the  silent  canals  of  the  queen  city  of  the  Adriatic  ;  we  re- 
vive our  classic  studies  in  the  isles  and  on  the  mainland  of  Greece ; 
we  gaze  upon  the  minarets  of  Stamboul  the  magnificent ;  we  float 
down  the  Nile,  or  mount  the  pyramids  in  Egypt ;  if  very  adven- 
turous, we  penetrate  to  the  far  Cathay.     From  these  wanderings 


stoppages,  and,  reaching  the  western  confines  of  Europe,  plunges 
into  a  submarine  railway  tunnel  under  the  Atlantic,  delivering 
goods  in  Bot-ton  direct  from  China,  we  shall  still  look  upon  the 
East  as  a  sort  of  huge  castle  in  the  air.  From  the  storied  and 
legendary  East  we  turn  to  our  own  hemisphere,  which  Mr.  Billings 
lias  illustrated  in  a  design  equally  beautiful  and  characteristic. 
The  principal  figure  in  the  picture  is  that  of  Liberty,  with  the 
shield  of  our  Union,  and  bearing  the  Phrygian  cap — the  symbol 
of  independence — on  her  lance.  At  her  feet  crouches  an  Indian, 
the  type  of  that  gallant  but  fated  race,  the  aborigines  of  the  con- 
tinent, who  are  sinking  before  the  march  of  civilization,  and  pre- 
destined, it  is  feared,  to  total  extinction  before  many  years.  Be- 
low the  figure  of  Liberty,  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  prairie,  and  a 
group  of  red  men,  as  they  appear  when  isolated  from  civilization, 
and  devoted  to  war  and  the  chase.    In  the  lower  right  hand  corner 
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is  a  keel- boat  loaded  with  produce  and  rowed  by  blacks.  Higher 
up,  a  party  of  emigrants  arc  unloading  their  household  {roods. 
Above  them,  hardy  pioneers  arc  engaged  in  their  war  with  the 
giants  of  the  forest ;  while,  crowning  these  different  groups,  we 
behold  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  with  steamboats  ploughing  the 
waters  it  overlooks,  amidst  all  the  tokens  of  civilization  and  pros- 
perity. On  the  other  side  of  the  figure  of  Liberty  we  behold  the 
volcanoes  which  are  so  striking  a  feature  in  Mexico,  a  group  of 
Mexicans,  dashing  eabaHtro*  in  their  picturesque  costume,  and  a 
mule  train  ;  while  an  Esquimau*  scene  completes  the  illustrative 
details  of  the  spirited  design.  The  Western  hemisphere— the 
"newest  birth  of  time"— is  now  engaging,  more  fully,  perhaps, 
than  ever,  the  attention  of  the  whole  world.  The  long  period 
during  which  it  rcmaiued  lost  and  unknown  to  the  civilized  world 


greatness  which  is  forever  banished  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
And  why  is  the  East  now  deluged  with  blood  and  wasted  with  fire "! 
Because  the  frozen  North  again  menaced  to  send  forth  its  hordes 
over  southern  and  western  Europe,  as  the  Visigoths  and  Huns 
had  done  before  them  in  ages  past,  and  hasten  the  decay  of  the 
decrepid  states  of  Europe.  When  we  look  at  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  different  Christian  states  of  the  old  world,  at  the  debts 
of  their  governments,  at  the  misery  and  degradation  of  the  masses, 
we  are  constrained  to  take  a  dark  view  of  their  future.  We  know 
that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  there  ;  we  witness  its  convulsive  throes, 
hut  as  we  note  the  successive  failures  of  the  nations  to  achieve 
their  independence — as  we  contemplate  such  events  as  the  fall  of 
Hungary,  the  downfall  of  the  short-lived  lloman  republic,  the 
failure  of  the  constitutionalists  in  the  German  states,  the  treason- 


fur  the  action  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  Western  hemisphere  remains  comparatively  unproductive  in 
the  hands  of  the  feeble  races  who  now  partially  occupy  it.  With 
its  broad  rivers,  its  magnificent  forests,  its  almost  exhaustless  soil 
and  its  mineral  wealth,  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  mos 
productive  and  wealthy  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  states  of  South  America  will  no  longer  be  the  bat- 
tle ground  for  contending  factions — when  governments,  established 
on  sound  principles,  will  no  longer  he  administered  by  successful  sol- 
diers, and  when  the  means  of  education  and  improvement  will  be 
scattered  broadcast.  If  the  Spanish  race  docs  not  accomplish  or 
reap  the  fruits  of  this  new  order  of  things,  it  will  be  because  it  has 
its  retributions  as  well  as  its  crimes.  The  lust  of  gold  and  blood 
which  characterized  the  Spaniard  in  the   days  of  his  country's 


— its  vast  extent  and  boundless  natural  wealth — the  gigantic  scale 
of  its  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  cataracts  and  forests — the  romantic 
adventures  attending  its  discovery  and  colonization — the  rapid 
progress  of  civilization  within  its  borders — the  foundation  and 
marvellous  growth  of  a  republic  the  greatest  the  world  ever  knew 
— the  problems  suggested  by  the  condition  and  the  monuments  of 
its  early  aboriginal  inhabitants — its  dazzling  future,  all  these  com- 
bine to  render  the  history  and  fortunes  of  this  hemisphere  a  study 
of  the  deepest  interest.  "That  the  centre  of  civilization  is  destined 
to  change  from  the  east  to  the  west  is  scarcely  disputed.  Civiliza- 
tion, starting  from  the  extreme  cast,  has  moved  westward  with 
the  march  of  time.  The  mightiest  monarchies  the  old  world  ever 
knew  lave  been  numbered  with  the  past.  Of  their  gigantic  monu- 
ments, the  crumbling  foundations  are  scarcely  discernible.  In 
Egypt  alone  the  records  of  the  past  yet  hint  at  the  splendor  and 


able  overthrow  of  I  he  French  republic,  the  indigence  that  is  eating 
into  the  heart  of  England  herself,  the  practical  rottenness  of  her 
governmental  system, — as  we  view  all  these  things,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  that  despotism  is  too  strong  for  liberalism  in  the  old 
world.  It  is  then  that  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  West — to  our  own 
hemisphere,  and  thank  Heaven  that  we  have  a  heritage  so  goodly. 
Were  the  whole  population  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western,  it  would  support  them.  Here  are  millions 
on  millions  of  unpopulated  acres  in  both  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, on  which  the  rank  vegetation  of  nature  might  be  replaced  by 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  support  life  in  man  and  animals. 
When  we  look  at  the  extent  and  resources  of  this  hemisphere,  we 
shall  find  that  much  as  has  been  done  in  certain  localities,  yet.  on 
the  whole,  their  development  has  just  commenced.  This  remark 
applies  more  particularly  to  South  America,  which  is  a  noble  field 


greatness,  is  the  hereditary  legacy  of  his  descendants  in  whatever 
quarter  of  the  globe  they  may  be  placed;  and  if  the  unhallowed 
fires  of  avarice  and  cruelty  burn  less  feebly  in  them,  it  is  because 
they  arc  degenerate  in  every  respect,  and  have  no  more  force  in 
vice  than  in  virtue.  To  the  Anglo-Saxon  alone,  we  believe,  is 
reserved  the  triumph  of  civilizing  and  commanding  the  Western 
hemisphere.  Then  will  he  seen  on  this  shore  of  the  Atlantic  a 
civilization  more  complete  and  brilliant  than  the  records  of  the 
old  world  ever  delineated.  We  arc  not  of  those  philosophers  who 
believe  in  the  growing  degeneracy  of  the  human  race.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  progress  of  humanity — slow  in  the  past  centuries, 
moving  with  dazzling  rapidity  in  the  present.  We  believe,  too, 
in  the  westward  movement  of  empire,  since  we  witness  with 
our  own  eyes  in  our  daily  observations,  the  onward  tendency  in 
that  direction. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 
WITHERED   FLOWERS. 

BY  BLASCHB  d'abtoise. 

When  the  bounding  heart  of  youth  boat  high, 

O  bad  [  mot  with  thee ! 
I  ne'er  had  flung  life's  pearls  away, 

Lost  in  time's  bearing  sea ; 
I  ne'er  had  cast  life's  flowers  away, 

Nothing  then  to  me — 
Nor  madly  thrown  life's  hopes  away — 

I'd  lavished  all  on  thee. 

When  the  bounding  heart  of  youth  beat  high, 

0,  hadst  thou  met  with  me! 
Wou'dst  thou  have  lavished  thy  rich  love 

On  such  a  shrine  as  me ' 
Wouldst  thou'vo  given  me  the  bright  flowers 

That  in  thy  garland  shine? 
And  soamed  with  me  through  classic  bowers, 

Thy  gentle  hand  in  mine? 

Tell  me— wilt  thou  accept  e'en  now 

The  richest  pearls  I've  left? 
0,  ran  I  lavish  still  on  thee 

Ilope — time  hath  not  bereft? 
Maiden!  wilt  take  my  witherei  flowers, 

And  bind  them  round  thy  brow? 
A  wreath  of  withered,  faded  things, 

But  all  I've  left  me  now? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SCENE  IN  A  VILLAGE  BAR-ROOM. 

BY    HORACE    II.    BTANlb'ORD. 

In  the  fall  of  18 — ,  I  was  travelling  from  Ithaea  to  Buffalo,  in 
New  York  State,  by  stage.  It  was  a  hitter  cold  morning  when  we 
set  out  and  the  roads  were  frozen  hard,  there  having  been  consid- 
erable mud  only  a  few  days  before.  The  first  night  we  put  up  at 
Dansville,  and  on  the  following  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  found 
that  the  earth  was  not  only  covered  with  snow,  but  that  the  snow 
was  then  falling  fast.  After  an  early  breakfast  wc  set  out  again 
on  wheels,  but  at  the  end  of  tight  miles  we  were  forced  to  take 
runners,  the  snow  clogging  up  so  that  the  wheels  would  not  run. 
When  night  came  we  found  ourselves  forced  to  stop  at  a  small 
village  only  twenty  miles  from  where  wo  set  out  in  the  morning. 

A  good  supper  was  provided  at  the  inn,  and  the  place  had  the 
appearance  of  comfort.  We  had  ju»t  set  down  to  supper  when 
the  wind  began  to  blow  furiously,  and  we  could  sec  by  the  dim 
light  without  that  the  snow  was  being  whirled  and  driven  about  in 
a  furious  manner.  There  was  a  lire  in  the  small  sitting-room, 
and  thither  we  passengers,  six  of  us,  adjourned.  We  sat  there 
and  conversed  until  near  nine  o'clock,  and  then  I  went  out  into 
the  bar  room  to  smoke  a  cigar,  previous  to  retiring. 

In  the  bar-room  I  found  a  bright  wood  fire  burning,  and  some 
dozen  people  were  sitting  there,  smoking  and  drinking.  (This 
was  long  before  the  introduction  of  Maine  Laws.)  Several  of  the 
company  I  judged  to  be  teamsters ;  a  rough,  hardy,  good-natured 
set,  who  were  enjoying  themselves  hugely  over  a  big  mug  of  flip. 
Then  there  were  several  whom  I  found  to  be  villagers — men  who 
lived  near  the  inn — sort  of  village  politicians  and  news-mongers, 
who  made  the  bar  room  their  place  of  social  evening  meetings. 

I  had  lighted  my  cigar,  and  taken  a  scat  near  the  fire,  when  I 
noticed  a  buffalo  skin  on  one  end  of  the  long  settee  opposite  to 
where  I  sat,  and  I  was  confident  there  was  a  human  being  beneath 
it.  I  supposed  it  might  be  some  stable  hand  who  had  been  at 
work  hard,  or  who  expected  to  be  up  most  of  the  night,  and  was 
now  getting  a  little  sleep.  I  was  looking  at  the  buffalo  robe,  and 
thus  meditating,  when  I  heard  a  low,  deep,  deathlike  groan  come 
up  from  beneath  it,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  robe  was 
thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  the  man  who  had  reposed  beneath  it 
came  down  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  there  he  lay  for  some  moments 
like  a  dead  man.  I  had  just  started  up,  when  four  of  the  villagers 
and  one  of  the  teamsters  hastened  to  his  assistance.  They  lifted 
him  to  his  feet,  and  after  considerable  effort  he  managed  to 
stand  up. 

My  God !  what  a  thrill  struck  to  my  heart  when  I  saw  that 
face.  It  was  one  of  noble  features ;  a  brow  high  and  amply  de- 
veloped, over  which  clustered  a  mass  of  dark,  glossy  ringlets;  the 
face  beautifully  proportioned,  and  each  separate  feature  most  ex- 
quisitely chiselled.  But  what  an  expression  rested  there  now ! 
The  great  dark  eyes  had  a  vacant,  idiotic  stare  :  the  face  was  pale 
as  death,  and  the  lips  looked  dry  and  parched,  and  much  discol- 
ored. His  clothes  were  torn  and  soiled,  and  one  of  his  hands 
bloody.  He  was  surely  not  more  than  fivc-and-thirty,  and  his  ap- 
pearance would  at  once  indicate  a  man  of  more  than  common  abil- 
ities. But  the  demon  had  him,  and  had  made  him  into  something 
now  below  the  brute. 

"  How  d'vo  feel  now,  George  V  asked  one  of  the  men  who  had 
gone  to  his  assistance. 

But  he  only  groaned  in  reply,  and  he  was  soon  persuaded  to 
lie  down  again,  being  told  that  he'd  soon  feel  better.  As  soon  as 
he  was  on  the  settee  once  more,  and  the  buffalo  over  him,  the  men 
returned  to  their  scats. 

"  Who  is  that  chap  »"  asked  ono  of  the  teamsters,  looking 
towards  the  villagers  who  had  been  assisting  the  unfortunate. 

"  That's  George  Lockland,"  returned  a  stout,  honest-looking 
man. 

"  Does  he  belong  here  V 

"  Yes.     Didn't  ye  never  hear  of  him  I" 

The  teamster  replied  that  he  had  not. 

"  Well,"  resumed   the   fat  man,  "it's  too  bad,  I  declare  'tis. 


Lockland  might  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  town  if  he'd  a  mind 
to  ;  but  ye  see  he  will  drink  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  he  makes  a 
fool  of  himself.  He  can't  touch  it  without  doing  just  as  he's 
boen  doing  now.  He  started  here  as  a  lawyer,  and  a  smart  one 
lie  is,  too.  Why,  he  can  argue  old  Upham  right  out  of  his  boots. 
But  ye  see  he's  lost  all  his  best  customers  now.  They  daren't 
trust  him  with  business,  'cause  ho  aint  sure  of  ever  doing  it.  He's 
got  one  of  the  bcautifullest  liitlo  wives  you  ever  saw  ;  and  one  of 
the  handsomest  children.  But  poor  things!  I  pity  'em.  Then 
-  another  thing  :  rum  operates  different  on  him  fiom  what  it 
does  on  most  folks.  It  doesn't  show  itself  outside,  as  it  doi  s  on 
a'most  everybody  else,  but  it  seems  to  eat  him  up  inside.  Ye  see 
how  pale  he  looks — well  he's  always  so  when  he's  on  one  of  these 
times.  He  can't  eat  nothin',  and  I  don't  s'pose  he'll  put  a  bit  of 
food  into  his  stomach  for  a  week  to  come." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  so  t"  asked  the  teamster. 

"  How  d'ye  mean  i" 

"  Why,  how  long  both  ways  ?  How  long  since  he  took  to  drink, 
an'  how  long  since  he's  been  drunk  now  '." 

"  Well,  he's  took  to  drink  more  or  less  ever  since  he  come  home 
from  college  ;  but  it's  been  only  about  a  year  that  he's  been  right 
down  hard  at  it.  Ye  sec  folks  began  to  find  out  how  slack  he  was 
in  his  business,  and  they  wouldn't  give  him  any  jobs  of  conse- 
quence to  do.  I  s'pose  that  kind  o'  set  him  a  goin'  in  this  fash- 
ion. And  as  for  this  drunk,  I  should  say  he'd  been  on  it  a  fort- 
night. He's  got  down  now  about  as  low  as  he  can  get  and  live, 
and  I  guess  he'll  get  sober  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  But  where  does  he  get  his  liquor  !"  asked  the  questioner. 

"  You  must  ask  Mike  Fingal  that  question,"  was  the  other's 
answer. 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  landlord,  who  now  stood  behind 
the  bar.  He  was  evidently  troubled  at  this  turn,  and  he  moved 
uneasily  upon  his  high  stool. 

"  Mike  Fingal,"  spoke  the  teamster,  "  do  you  sell  that  man 
rum  V 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  the  fellow  replied,  with  an  effort.  "  Don't  I  sell 
you  the  same  when  you  call  for  it  ?" 

"  But  I  aren't  a  poor  drunkard,  and  you  know  it.  That  aren't 
no  excuse.     Mike,  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  do  it." 

"  But  when  he  wants  rum  he's  bound  to  have  it,  and  if  I  didn't 
let  him  have  it  somebody  else  would,"  the  host  said. 

"  Now  that's  old,"  energetically  pursued  the  teamster.  "  On  the 
same  ground  you  might  take  a  pistol  and  go  out  and  rob  folks, 
because  if  you  didn't,  somebody  else  would.  But  that  isn't  here 
nor  there.  The  thing  is,  I  don't  see  what  kind  of  a  heart  you  can 
have  to  do  it." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  a  sound  from  the 
street.  The  wind  was  still  howling  madly,  and  the  snow  was 
driving  against  the  windows,  but  above  the  voice  of  the  storm 
came  the  wailing  of  some  one  in  distress.  It  was  surely  the  cry 
of  a  child  for  help.  We  were  all  upon  our  feet  in  a  moment, and 
the  lantern  waa  quickly  lighted.  My  hat  was  already  on  my  head 
— or  my  cap,  rather, — and  I  went  out  with  the  rest.  All  went  out 
but  the  landlord  and  his  wretched  customer  who  occupied  the  set- 
tee. It  was  some  moments  before  I  could  see  at  all,  the  snow 
came  driving  in  my  face  so  ;  but  I  soon  managed  to  turn  my 
head,  and  then  went  on.  The  wind,  as  it  came  sweeping  out 
through  the  passage  to  the  stable,  had  piled  up  a  huge  bank  of 
snow  across  the  street,  and  in  this  bank  we  found  a  female  with  a 
child  in  her  arms.  She  had  not  seen  the  huge  barrier  of  snow  in 
the  dark,  and  had  got  completely  fast.  She  seemed  faint  and 
frozen,  but  yet  she  clung  to  her  child.  The  man  who  carried  the 
lantern  held  it  up  to  her  face.  The  features  were  half  covert d 
with  snow,  but  the  momentary  glare  of  the  lamp  was  sufficient  to 
reveal  to  me  a  face  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty. 

"  Heavens  !"  uttered  the  man,  as  he  lowered  the  lantern,  and 
caught  the  woman  by  the  arm ;  "Kate  Lockland,  is  tliis  you!" 
But  without  waiting  lor  her  to  reply  he  turned  to  the  rest  of  us 
and  cried,  "  Here  !  take  the  child,  some  of  you,  and  I'll  carry  the 
mother." 

The  child  was  quickly  taken,  and  ere  many  moments  we  were 
back  in  the  bar-room  with  our  burden.  Ihe  two  were  taken  to 
the  fire,  and  the  snow  brushed  from  them. 

"  Who's  them  I"  asked  the  host. 

"  Only  Kate  Lockland  and  her  child,"  answered  the  fat  man. 

"  What  d'ye  bring 'em  in  here  for?"  the  host  uttered,  angrily. 
"  Why  didn't  ye  take  'cm  to  ycr  own  house,  Jim  Drake  i" 

"  'Cause  my  own  house  is  too  far." 

The  host  was  coming  around  the  bar,  and  his  eye  was  flashing 
with  mingled  shame  and  anger,  but  before  he  got  fairly  out,  the 
stout,  burly  teamster  who  had  said  so  much,  started  up. 

"  Mike  Fingal,"  he  uttered,  in  tones  such  as  only  a  man  confi- 
dent of  his  own  physical  power  can  command,  "  don't  ye  put  a 
finger  on  that  woman.  Don't  ye  do  it.  If  ye  do  I'll  crush  ye  as 
I  would  a  pizen  spider  !" 

Fingal  looked  the  speaker  in  the  eye  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
muttering  something  about  a  man's  having  a  right  to  do  as 
he  pleased  in  his  own  house,  he  slank  away  behind  his  bar  again. 

I  now  turned  my  attention  to  the  woman  and  her  child.  The 
former  was  surely  not  yet  thirty  years  of  ago,  and  she  was  truly  a 
beautiful  woman — only  she  was  pale  and  wan,  and  her  eyes  were 
swollen.  She  trembled  fearfully,  and  I  could  see  her  bosom  heave 
us  she.  tried  to  choke  the  sobs  that  were  bursting  forth.  The 
child  was  a  girl,  and  about  four  years  old.  She  clung  close  to 
her  mother,  and  seemed  frightened  into  a  forgetfulness  of  her  cold 
fingers  and  feet. 

"  Kate  Lockland,  what  in  Heaven's  name  are  ye  doing  out  this 
night  1"  asked  Jim  Drake. 

"  O,  I  was  trying  to  find  your  own  house,  Jim  Drake,  for  I 
knew  you'd  give  me  shelter.     But  I   got  lost  in   the  snow.     I 


wouldn't  have  cried  out  in  front  of  this  place,  but  my  poor  child 
did.  Jim  Drake,  have  ye  seen  George  !  <),  God  have  mercy  on 
him!  Poor,  dear  George  !  He  don't  know  we  arc  freezing  and 
starving,  in  our  own  home  !     No  fuel — no  food — no — no — " 

She  stopped  and  burst  into  tears,  and  in  a  moment  more  George 
Lockland  leaped  to  his  feet. 

"  Who  called  me  >."  he  cried,  gazing  wildly  around. 

Kate  sprang  up  instinctively,  but  ere  she  reached  her  husband 
she  stopped.  The  man  saw  her,  and  for  a  while  he  was  rivctted  to 
the  spot.  Soon  he  gazed  around  upon  the  scene  about  him,  and 
gradually  a  look  of  intelligence  relieved  the  utter  blank  of  his 
hitherto  pale  and  maniac  f 

"  .\'o   fuil !    no  food .'"   he   whispered,  gazing  now   upon  his 

wife.    "  Starving  !  God  have  mercy  !  Who  was  it  said  those 

words  !     Where  am  I  '." 

"  George !  George !"  cried  the  wife,  now  rushing  forward 
and  flinging  her  arms  about  her  husband's  neck.  "  Don't  you 
know  me  '." 

"  Kate  !     No  fire  ?— there's  fire  !" 

"  Ay,  George  Lockland,"  said  Jim  Drake,  now  starting  up; 
"  this  aren't  your  own  home.     Don't  ye  know  where  you  ure  f" 

Again  the  poor  man  gazed  about  him,  and  as  a  fearlul  .shudder 
convulsed  his  frame,  and  his  hands  involuntarily  closed  over  his 
eyes,  I  knew  that  the  truth  had  burst  upon  him. 

"  No  fuel  ! — No  food  !"  he  groaned. 

"  ( ),  sir,"  whispered  the  wife,  catching  Drake  convulsively  by 
the  arm,  "  take  us  away  from  here.     Do." 

"But  you're  cold,  Kate." 

"  No,  no,  no.  It's  only  a  little  way  to  your  house.  I  shall 
die  here  !" 

"  Will  you  go  home  with  me,  George  V  Jim  asked  of  tho 
husband. 

"  Anywhere  !"  gasped  the  poor  man.  "  0,  my  God  !  No  fuel ! 
No  food  !     Kate  !    Kate  !     Are  you  hurt  ?" 

But  the  wife  could  not  speak,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  fat  old 
villager  had  the  lantern  in  readiness,  and  half  a  dozen  went  to 
help  him. 

"  Come,"  he  said.  "  Lead  George,  one  of  you.  You  take 
Kate — you  are  stouter  than  I — and  I'll  take  the  little  one."  This 
last  was  spoken  to  the  stout  teamster,  and  he  took  the  wife  in  his 
arms  as  though  she  had  been  an  infant. 

"  It  s  only  a  few  steps,"  said  Drake,  as  he  started  to  go.  "I'll 
send  your  lantern  back,  Mike  Fingal." 

And  with  this  the  party  left  the  bar-room.  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  saw  them  wading  off  through  the  deep  snow,  and  when 
they  were  out  of  sight  I  turned  away.  The  host  came  out  and 
began  to  explain  matters  ;  but  I  was  sick  enough  already,  and 
with  an  aching  heart  I  left  the  room. 

On  the  following  morning  I  came  down  to  breakfast  later  than 
usual,  for  I  had  slept  but  little  through  the  night.  About  nino 
o'clock  the  driver  came  in  and  told  us  tho  stage  would  be  ready 
in  five  minutes.  I  went  into  the  bar-room  for  a  cigar.  Jim  Drake 
had  just  come  in  to  bring  back  the  old  cloak  they  had  wrapped 
around  the  child  the  night  before. 

"  What'll  ye  have  this  mornin',  Jim  ?"  I  heard  the  landlord  ask, 
as  he  sot  out  a  tumbler. 

"  Nothing,"  returned  the  fat  man,  emphatically.  "  I'm  done, 
Mike  Fingal.  I'm  done  with  that  stuff.  I'll  drink  no  more  of  it. 
I  wouldn't  have  come  now,  only  poor  Lockland  was  up,  and  his 
6weet  little  wife  was  hanging  about  his  neck.  They  was  cryin' 
so  that  I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  I  had  to  clear  out.  O,  it's  dread- 
ful, Mike  Fingal.  You  don't  know  what  them  poor  things  have 
suffered  !     But  they  shan't  have  my  example  any  more." 

"  All  ready !"  shouted  the  driver.  And  I  was  forced  to  leave. 
The  wind  had  all  gone  down  ;  the  air  was  sharp  and  bracing,  and 
slowly  wc  wallowed  away  from  the  village. 

1  reached  Buffalo  two  days  later  than  I  had  expected  when  I 
set  out,  and  having  transacted  my  business  there,  I  went  on  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  so  on  down  to  New  ( Means.  Four  years  af- 
terwards I  had  occasion  to  travel  that  fame  road  again,  and  stop- 
ped in  that  same  village  to  take  dinner.  Tho  bar  was  still  open, 
but  Michael  Fingal  had  gone  away.  I  walked  out  after  dinner, 
and  soon  came  across  a  neatly  painted  oflice,  over  the  door  of 
which  I  read  :  "  George  Lockland,  Attorney  and  Counsellor  at 
J.uw."  In  less  than  five  minutes  afterwards  I  saw  a  fat,  good- 
natured  man  coming  towards  me,  whom  I  at  once  recognized  as 
Jim  Drake.     As  he  came  up  I  said  : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  wish  to  ask  how  Mr.  Lockland  is  get- 
ting on  now." 

"  Squire  Lockland,  you  mean  I"  ho  answered,  with  a  proud 
look.    "  You  know  him  then  V 

"  I  did  once,"  said  I. 

"  Then  you  ought  to  know  him  now.  He  is  the  first  man  in  tho 
county — the  first  man,  sir.  Four  years  ago  this  next  month  that's 
coming  he  was  just  about  as  low  as  a  man  could  be,  but  he  start- 
ed right  up,  and  now  he's  almost  as  high  as  a  man  can  be.  Did 
ye  ever  know  the  Squire's  wife  '." 

"  I  have  seen  her,"  I  replied.  I  saw  that  Drake  didn't  recog- 
nize mo. 

"But  you  should  see  her  now.  Ah,  'twas  a  great  change  for 
her.  That's  their  child — that  little  girl  coming  this  way.  Aint 
there  a  little  pietur  for  ye  V 

I  looked  and  saw  a  bright-eyed,  sunny-haired  girl  of  some  eight 
summers,  coming  laughing  and  tripping  along  like  a  little  fairy. 
She  stopped  as  she  camo  to  where  we  stood,  and  put  up  her  arms 
to  "  Uncle  Drake,"  as  she  called  the  old  man,  and  while  he  was 
kissing  her  and  chatting  with  her,  I  moved  on.  I  looked  back 
once  at  that  happy,  beauteous  face,  just  to  contrast  it  with  tho 
pale,  frightened  features  I  had  seen  on  that  dismal  night,  in  the 
bar-room. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO   .11 Y    ABSENT   SISTER. 

Bt   msnucci    n     piirci. 

I'm  gi/.ing  from  my  window  now, 

Upon  the  old  elm-tree, 
Whose  friendly  boughs,  so  oft,  Susie, 

Have  shell  re 1  you  «n  ■ 
Proud!..  a»  then,  lb)  brandies  wave 

Above  the  lowly  g! 
And  HUH  to  stretch    Is  mighty  arm« 

TO  WOO  '11  to  it.<  shade. 

The  hronk  beside  the  bJU,  Bo 

Flowa  murmuring  along; 
Tn  me.  it  Mama  more-  plaintive  now. 

And  sadder  in  it.-; 
Than  when  we  wandered  there,  Su?.ie, 

One  bright  day  long  ago, 
When  onr  young  hearts  knew  no  thought  of  care. 

Or  pang  of  parting  woe. 

0,  weary  arc  the  days.  Susie, 

Ani  noly  h<*art; 

A  shadow  rests  upon  our  heme, 

That  will  not  al!  depart. 
Though  pleasant  sunshine  gleams,  Susie, 

And  brightens  all  the  day, 
It  caunot  cheer  cur  drooping  hearts, 

Nor  chase  the  gloom  a* 

1  ever  pray  for  thee,  Softie, 

Nightly,  on  bended  knee. 
That  our  Heavenly  lather  e'er  may  bices, 

And  thy  protector  be. 
Should  danger  hover  o'er  thy  way, 

That  his  all  -powerful  arm 
May  be  thy  guard  and  guide.  Suaie, 

And  shield  thee  from  all  harm. 

When  the  pleasant  spring-time  comes,  Susie, 

And  gladdens  all  the  e-irtk. 
When  flowers  arc  sparkling  o'er  the  lawn, 

And  all  things  bright  have  birth  ; 
When  gaily  back  from  southern  bowers, 

The  early  birds  have  flown, 
For  thy  coming  then  we'll  watch,  Susie, 

To  cheer  our  lonely  home. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MRS.  BLACIvMEirS  DAY  OF  TRIAL. 

BY    MART  A.  LOWELL. 

Mrs.  Bla(  iv.mer  rose  very  early  one  morning  last  fall,  intend- 
ing to  devote  the  day  to  making  preserves.  This  had  always  been 
a  great  care  and  toil  to  Mrs.  Blackmer,  for  her  husband  was  very 
fond  of  preserve*,  and  was  also  quite  particular  about  the  color 
and  consistence  of  his  favorite  dishes.  The  lady  had  therefore 
ordered  two  bushels  of  peaches,  half  a  bushel  of  line  damsons, 
aud  a  bushel  of  sweet  apples,  reserving  her  quinces  until  they 
should  be  riper.  She  had  an  extra  fire  kindled  in  the  dining-room, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the.  ordinary  kitchen  work — but  unfor- 
tnnatelv  it  was  one  of  those  days  when  the  wind  was  in  that  cor- 
ner which  made  the  dining-room  chimney  smoke;  so  after  spend- 
ing an  hour  or  two  in  trying  to  make  the  lire  burn,  she  transferred 
it  to  the  bitting-room.  Here  she  was  more  successful,  and  she 
soon  had  a  nice  fire  burning. 

Mrs.  Blackmer  now  looked  out  her  preserving  kettles.  One 
was  in  the  back-kitchen  closet,  and  was  with  difficulty  huuted  up 
at  all.  When  at  length  it  came  to  the  light,  accompanied  by 
Bridget's  old  shoes,  lamp-cloths,  boot-brushes,  and  o.hcr  articles, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  whole  inside  was  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  baked  or  burned  on  so  hard  that  it  took  another  hour  to 
remove  it.  The  other  could  not  be  found  at  all,  until  Bridget 
happened  to  remember  that  she  had  lent  it  three  weeks  before  to 
Mrs  Swift's  Kitty,  to  make  some  soup  in.  Bridget  was  there- 
fore despatched  to  Mrs.  Swift's  to  get  the  kettle  ;  and  although 
the  house  was  "  convanient  "  to  Mrs.  Blackmer's,  yet  she  did  not 
come  back  until  that  lady  bad  lost  some  of  her  patience  and  a 
great  deal  of  her  time.  Kitty  had  left  the  kettle  in  much  the  same 
state  as  Bridget  had  done  with  the  other,  and  another  hour  was  spent. 
Mrs.  Blackmer  sat  down  to  pare  the  fruit,  a  part  of  which  had 
just  been  sent  home,  with  the  promise  of  having  the  plums  in  the 
afternoon.  One  after  another  she  pared  her  peaches,  when  she 
accidentally  discovered  that  the  fine  clingstones  which  she  had 
ordered,  had  not  been  sent ;  but  in  their  stead,  a  miserable  variety 
of  a  very  ordinary,  bitter  fruit.  Again  Bridget  had  to  dress  her- 
self and  go  out  to  the  store  where  the  peaches  were  bought,  and 
another  kind  was  promised  to  be  substituted  in  half  an  hour. 
More  punctually  than  she  expected,  Mrs.  Blackmer  received  the 
second  parcel  at  the  appointed  time,  for  the  man  was  afraid  of 
losing  her  custom,  and  this  time  they  were  of  the  best  quality.  To 
make  up  for  lost  time,  Bridget  was  called  in  to  assist  in  paring. 

Mrs.  Blackmer  prepared  the  sugar,  and  setting  it  on  the  fire, 
she  proceeded  to  select  the.  apples,  and  left  the  girl  to  watch  it. 
A  smell  of  burnt  sugar  soon  greeted  her  nostrils,  and  on  going 
back  to  the  room,  she  found  Bridget  literally  making  candy  of  her 
syrup.  It  had  boiled  until  it  had  attained  the  consistence  which 
confectioners  call  finished.  Of  course,  this  could  not  be  used  for 
her  purpose,  and  this  fresh  delay  brought  the  hour  of  noon.  The 
children  would  soon  be  home  from  school,  and  she  languidly  agreed 
with  Bridget,  that  thry  should  not  work  upon  the  preserves  until 
all  was  still  in  the  afternoon  again.  Meantime,  little  Ellen  had 
got  to  the  boiled  sugar,  and  was  found  with  sticky  hands  and 
soiled  frock,  and  time  was  spent  after  the  school  had  begun,  to 
wash  and  change  her  clothes. 


Two  o'clock  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Blackmer  returned  to  her  pre- 
serving kettles.  She  had  boiled  her  sugar,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  in  the  peaches,  when  the  doorbell  rang,  and  Bridget  came 
back  into  the  room  with  two  ladies  who  came  to  call  on  her  mis- 
tress. A  nice  drawing  room  was  generally  the  reception-room  of 
Mrs.  Blackmer — but  Bridget  was  confused,  and  they  followed  her 
to  the  sitting-room.  The  lady  soon  led  the  way  to  the  drawing- 
room,  after  apologizing  for  the  state  in  which  they  had  found  her. 
Here  the  ladies  found  so  much  to  talk  upon,  and  so  many  articles 
of  show  on  Mrs.  Blackmer's  table,  that  they  staid  long  over  the 
time  allowed  cs  the  fashionable  limit.  Everything  lias  an  end, 
however,  and  so  did  the  call.  On  re-entering  the  room,  she  met 
!  coming  out  of  the  door,  with  the  kettle  in  her  hands ;  and 
this  time  the  sugar,  the  peaches  and  the  kettle  were  irrecoverably 
spoiled. 

"  O,  what  will  Fred  say  !"  said  the  poor  woman  to  herself; 
"  anel  he  saiel  so  positively  that  I  must  have  some  peaches  for 
supper." 

It  must  be  owned  that  Fred  Blackmer  was  a  real  epicure  ;  and 
that  he  had  often,  that  very  summer  before,  dined  sumptuously  at 
a  restorator,  when  he  had  provided  little  or  nothing  for  the  family 
dinner.  His  wife,  knowing  how  a-cessible  he  was  through  his 
appetite,  was  constantly  preparing  some  nice  dish  to  set  away  for 
his  private  enjoyment,  and  especially  when  she  had  any  point  to 
carry.  It  is  not  much  to  say  for  a  man,  that  he  can  bo  coaxed, 
like  a  child,  with  sweetmeats ;  but  such  was  really  the  case  with 
Fred — and  he  had  looked  forward  to  the  brandied  peaehes,  which 
his  wife  had  promised  him,  with  no  little  expectation,  for  it  was, 
after  all,  the  brandy  which  made  the  relish. 

On  her  part,  she  had  waited  for  the  auspicious  moment,  when 
his  palate  should  be  tickled  with  the  nice  preserves,  to  press  the 
importance  of  having  an  entire  outfit  for  herself;  and  she  felt,  that 
in  that  blackened  kettle  of  scorched  peaches  lay  all  hopes  of  her 
new  cloak  and  bonnet.  She  sat  down  and  gave  way  to  that  true 
woman's  resource  in  trouble — a  hearty  fit  of  crying,  which  was 
interrupted  by  hearing  a  carriage  stop  at  the  door;  and  looking 
through  the  blind,  she  saw,  alighting  from  the  carriage,  old  Aunt 
Hannah,  who  had  taken  care  of  her  when  a  child,  while  her  father 
aud  mother  had  gone  to  Europe. 

Aunt  Hannah  came  bustling  in,  having  just  arrived  from  the 
country;  and  Mrs.  Blackmer  forgot  her  trials  for  a  little  while  in 
the  joy  of  seeing  her  once  more.  But  she  soon  recurred  to  her 
disappointment  of  the  day,  and  related  her  experience  in  preserv- 
ing to  Aunt  Hannah,  much  to  that  lady's  amusement.  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Bku-kmer  was  rather  vexed  at  her  aunt's  unfeeling  way  of 
looking  at  the  subject.  The  old  lady  could  not,  however,  conceive 
of  what  consequence  it  could  be  to  a  man,  whether  he  had  pre- 
serves or  not  for  supper.  Mrs.  Blackmer  knew  her  husband's  pe- 
culiarity, however,  much  better  than  Aunt  Hannah,  and  she  per- 
sisted in  saying  that  she  must  have  them  that  night. 

The  children  now  came  in  from  school,  and  only  two  hours  re- 
mained before  Fred  would  come  in  to  tea.  More  peaehes  were 
sent  for  from  the  fruit  store,  and  more  sugar  was  heated  in  a  large 
tin  pan.  This  time  the  experiment  was  successful,  for  Aunt  Han- 
nah superintended  the  preserves  herself ;  but  being  a  strong  tem- 
perance advocate,  she  stoutly  resisted  the  brandy. 

"  Fred  wont  eat  them  without  the  brandy,  Aunt  Hannah,"  said 
Mrs.  Blackmer,  with  the  bottle  in  her  hand. 

"  Then  let  him  go  without !  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Mary,  that 
you  minister  to  this  appetite  in  your  husband.  Do  you  wish  to 
see  him  a  drunkard  '." 

The  wife  had  not  seen  it  in  this  light  before ;  and  she  really 
shuddered,  wdien  she  thought  of  the  quantities  of  brandy  which 
she  had  poured  into  her  mince  pies,  and  the  wine  sauce  which  had 
made  Fred  so  praise  her  puddings.  She  said  so  to  her  aunt,  and 
the  old  lady  proposed  to  cure  him  of  it,  if  she  would  but  let  her 
have  her  own  way.  Mrs.  Blackmer  consented,  but  she  thought 
she  should  have  to  do  without  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  unless  her 
husband  could  be  propitiated  by  some  sweet  morsel.  Fred  ate 
the  peaehes  for  supper,  remarking  that  they  were  not  quite  as  nice 
as  usual ;  and  his  wife  observed  that  he  did  not,  as  usual,  ask  for 
another  saucer  full. 

The  next  day,  they  had  a  plum-pudding  for  dinner.  Mrs. 
Blackmer  pleaded  for  a  little  wine  to  mix  with  the  sauce  in  an 
extra  bowl  for  Fred,  since  Aunt  Hannah  would  not  have  it  in  her 
own ;  but  she  had  to  give  way  to  the  positive  refusal,  and  the 
sauce  was  made  simply  of  butter  and  sugar  moulded  together. 
Fred  said  nothing,  but  his  wife  noticed  that  he  did  not  complain 
of  his  usual  headache.  During  Aunt  Hannah's  stay,  pies  were 
made,  cake  was  baked,  and  various  kinds  of  cookery  performed — 
and  all  without  any  stimulant  of  the  usual  kind  being  used.  She 
resolved  to  draw  her  nephew  gradually  away  from  his  perverted 
appetite,  and  substitute  well  cooked  aud  wholesome  food,  for  the 
miserable  trash  with  which  he  was  destroying  his  health  and 
mining  his  temper.  Under  her  direction,  bread  of  the  nicest  and 
most  tempting  kind  was  daily  made — bread  so  different  from  that 
heavy,  indigestible  stuff"  which  Bridget  had  always  made,  and 
which  had  to  be  coaxed  down  with  sweetmeats.  She  made  Mrs. 
Blackmer  go  to  market  herself,  where  she  accompanied  her,  giv- 
ing her  the  benefit  of  her  judgment  in  selecting  the  best  of  meat, 
and  afterwards  seeing  that  it  was  not  spoiled  by  carclt's  cooking. 
Under  her  hand,  vegetables  assumed  a  very  different  appearance  ; 
and  her  modes  of  dressing  them  were  so  various,  that  each  mode 
seemed  a  new  variety  of  itself.  Mrs.  Blackmer  qui.kly  caught 
her  ways,  and  succeeded  admirably. 

At  first,  Fred  seemed  to  lose  his  appetite.  He  felt  the  want  of 
his  usual  stimulant,  and  suffered  a  species  of  delirium  tremens  in 
consequence.  But  after  a  while  he  recovered,  and  Mrs.  Blackmer 
rejoiced  over  his  altered  temper  and  disposition.  One  night,  Mr. 
Blackmer  rettvrned  from  his  store  in  high  spirits.     He  had  had  a 


pood  run  of  business  for  several  days,  and  his  accounts  showed  a 
daily  increase  of  profits. 

"Well,  Mary,  I  can  now  afford  to  give  you  the  new  clo;:k  and 
bonnet  you  have  been  so  long  needing,"  said  he,  "and  many 
other  things  which  may  be  wanting  in  the  house." 

Mrs.  Blackmer  looked  pleased,  and  said  : 

"  How  is  this  '  I  thought  you  were  complaining  of  hard  times 
the  other  day,  so  I  would  not  ask  for  money." 

"It  is  true;  but  within  a  short  lime,  Mary,  I  have  done  more 
business  in  ihc  afternoon.  I  do  not  know  why,  for  afternoon! 
have  hitherto  counted  nothing  with  me;  but  I  think  one  reason  is, 
that  I  do  not  have  those  dreadful  hiadaches  which  I  used  lo  have 
after  dinner — although,"  he  continued.  "  it  may  be  that  I  taller 
less,  because  I  do  not  now  use  tobacco." 

"  Hive  you  indeed  given  up  tobacco,  Fred  ?  I  had  no  thought 
that  you  would  ever  do  that;  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  need  not 
now  bring  that  horrid — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — that  Imx,  which  you 
know  I  have  disliked  so  much." 

From  that  day,  Mrs.  Blackmer  hid  no  more  trouble  with  her 
husband's  fondness  for  sweetmeats.  He  bad  only  liked  them  for  the 
stimulus  they  afforded  him;  and  when  that  was  withdrawn,  they 
were  insipid  to  his  taste,  and  he  ac<|uired  a  new  relish  for  food 
which  nourished  and  strengthened  him. 

Mrs.  Blackmer  never  told  him  her  secret,  for  she  was  too  wiso 
to  speak  of  it,  knowing  that  he  would  feel  a  sense  of  shame  in 
having  become  so  nearly  degraded.  She  ever  blessed  the  day  of 
trial  in  which  her  aunt  found  her,  and  remembered  with  gratitude, 
the  influence  she  exerted  in  checking  her  husband's  growing  tasto 
for  stimulants. 

Wives  and  mothers  often  wonder  where  the  taste  for  strong 
drink  is  acquired.  Let  them  look  into  their  closets,  and  on  their 
tables ;  in  their  medicine  cups,  and  in  their  preserve  jars.  There 
arc  other  men  beside  Fred  Blackmer,  who  indulge  in  such  luxu- 
ries until  their  senses  are  blunted,  and  who  have  afternoon  head- 
aches and  fretful  mornings — and  she  whose  life  is  embittered  by  it, 
is  the  very  one  who  innocently  ministers  to  it. 


RUSSIAN  COSTl  ME. 


The  mass  of  the  Russian  population  is  clothed  at  a  very  small 
expense.  Cotton  trowscrs  tucked  into  high  I  oots  of  half  dressed 
leather,  a  cotton  shirt  and  a  sheepskin  coat,  a  coarse  camlet  caftan 
bound  round  with  a  sash,  constitute  the  whole  ouiward  man  of  the 
moojik,  whose  entire  equipment  may  cost  about  ten  roubles  (thirty 
shillings),  the  sheepskin  being  tie  most  expensive  article.  Ten 
shillings  would  buy  a  common  female  costume,  which  consists  of 
a  sarafan  or  long  petticoat  held  by  straps,  which  pass  above  the 
anus,  a  chemise  with  sleeves  extending  nearly  to  the  i  lbow,  a  ker- 
chief over  the  head,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  sometimes  stockings,  but 
more  frequent  strips  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth  wrapped  round  the 
leg  and  toot ;  for  out  of  floor  wear,  a  quilted  jacket  is  added  to 
these,  and  when  circumstances  will  permit,  a  salope  or  long  cloak 
in  the  German  fashion.  The  simplicity  of  their  dress  is  not  a 
matter  of  taste  with  these  people,  who,  when  they  can  afford  it, 
are  strongly  addicted  to  finery,  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
gradual  transformation  of  the  servant  women,  who,  on  coming 
into  town  to  their  first  service,  wear  the  village  sarafan;  but  as 
their  wages  are  paid  and  increased,  assume  tne  menietzkoy  mode 
(foreign  fashion),  and  indulge  extensively  in  crinoline. — Sketches 
of  Russia. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Curse  of  Clifton.     By  Mrs.  Kmma  D  E.  N.  Southworth.     Philadelphia: 
T.  B.  l'eterson.     12mo.     pp.  4G7. 

it  was  said  of  Scott  s  novels,  that  his  last  was  always  his  best.  It  is  difficult 
to  arrange  the  question  cf  preference  in  Mrs.  Southwenh's  works  The 
"Curse  of  Ciitton,"  however,  is  an  admirably  constructed  and  admirably 
told  story,  unflagging  in  interest,  and  untiring  in  energy.  It  isveryland- 
sonu-ly  got  up,  aud  judiciously,  for  this  bo^k  is  worthy  ox  being  preserved  and 
read  more  than  once. 

Tim  Constitutional  Text-Book.     By  Furman  Siuppard.     Phila. :  Childs  & 

Peterson.    1855.    12nio      pp.  273. 

This  is  a  practical  and  familiar  exposi  ion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  for  study  in  schools  and  acajemies.  Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  importance  of  grounding  stuieu.s  in  a  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tution; and  thi>  \\"i  k  appears  to  us  to  be  admirably  adaptea  fur  the  purpose. 
For  sale  by  James  Monroe  &  Co. 

Caste.    A  Story  of  Republican  Equality.    By  Sydney  A.  Stort,  Jb.    Boston: 

Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1855-    12mo.    pp.  540. 

This  book  is  undeniably  well  written.  It  is  openly  put  forth  as  an  anti- 
slavery  novel,  so  that  those  who  have  enough  of  that  species  of  literature  are 
forewarned  of  its  character.  It  is  a  love  story,  but  the  tender  passion  is  de- 
scribed under  the  influence  of  hitherto  unwritten  relations.  We  car  not  give 
a  guess  as  to  its  authorship,  for  the  name  on  the  title-page  is  evidently  a  nom 
tie  plumtt  though  the  style  reminds  us  of  that  of  "  Ida  May.'' 

The  Widow  Bbdott  Papers.     Ily  Francis  M.  Wuicher.    New  York:  J.  C. 

Derby.     1855.     12mo.     pp.  403. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  have  been  published  in  newspaper  form,  but 
never  before  collectively.  They  attracted  much  attention  for  their  cleverness, 
aud  were  even  attributed  to  Jos  ph  0.  KeaL  They  are  thoroughly  national 
in  character,  spirit  and  scene  ami  exceedingly  amusing.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely illustrated.    For  sale  by  Phillips  &  Sampson. 

New  Music.— 0.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  13  Tremont  Street,  hive  just  published  two 
new  .-ongs.  ••  The  World  goes  up  and  down,"  by  Kcv  Charles  King.sley .  and 
"  My  darling  Boy,"  arranged  for  the  piano  forte,  the  music  of  both  by  Ossian 
E   Dodge,  and  quite  creditable  to  his  talent. 

Lilly.     A  novel,  bv  the  author  of  "  Busy  Moments  of  en  Idle  Woman. "    New 

York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1855.     12mo.    pp.  330. 

A  very  well-written  and  deeply  interesting  story,  full  of  vivid  painting,  and 
tinged  with  true  pathos.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  extenslve.y  read  and  admired. 
For  sale  by  ltedding  &  Co. 

Mexico  and  its  Relioion.     By  Robert  A   Wilson.     Illustrated.     New  York: 

Harper  &  Brothers.    1855      12mo.    pp.  405. 

This  is  not  simply  a  book  of  travels— a  mere  goss;ping  itineracy — but  tho 
work  of  a  scholarly  and  philosophical  mind.  The  hisloiical  portions  are  ex- 
ceedingly  valuable,  while  Ps  '■  inklings  of  adventure  "  make  it  very  readable. 
For  sale  by  Kedding  &  Co. 

Tut'  Uouks  of  Charles  Lamb.    2  vols.,  12nio.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brother. 

1855. 

The  reading  public  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Harpers  for  IMi  beautiful 
edition  of  the  gentle  and  humorous  "  l.liri,"  whose  peculiar  tut  highly  inttl- 
leetua!  head  faces  the  title  page.  It  embraces  Talfourd's  sketch  of  his  life  and 
■•  final  memorials."  which  poeeese  a  deep  and  melancholy  Internet.  Not  uutil 
hi-  death  were  the  tragic  passages  in  the  life-story  of  this  genial  essayist  made 
known  to  the  world.  These  possess  all  the  interest  of  romance.  For  sale  by 
Bedding  &  Co. 

The  Standard  First  Reader      Bv  Epes  Sargent.     Boston:  Phillips,  Samp- 
son &  Co.    1855     18mo.    pp  120. 

We  have  before  spoken  fully  and  favorably  of  this  series  of  readers,  and 
hare  only  to  remark  of  this,  the  initiatory  volume,  tnat  it  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  beginners,  beautifully  illustrated,  finely  printed,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  the  adoption  of  parents  aud  teachers. 
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COL.  ENOCH  TRAIN. 

The  accompanying  likeness  of  Col.  Enoch  Train, 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Enoch  Train  &  Co., 
was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Barry,  from  an  excel- 
lent photograph  by  D.  W.  Bowdoin,  No.  49  Tremont 
Street.  Col.  Train  has  long  been  established  in  busi- 
ness in  this  city,  and  his  devotion  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits has  been  rewarded  by  complete  success.  Like 
many  of  our  most  valuable  and  prosperous  citizens, 
he  is  an  adopted  son  of  Boston,  having  been  born 
among  the  granite  hills  in  Hillsboro',  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  came  to  this  State  at  an  early  age,  with 
no  capital  but  business  tact,  industrious  habits,  ener- 
gy, and  a  determination  to  deserve  success  at  least, 
if  he  could  not  command  it.  He  was,  however,  aided 
by  his  uncle,  Samuel  Train,  a  successful  business 
man,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  been  aided  and  established 
by  his  uncle,  Samuel  Hammond,  a  gentleman  who 
was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond commenced  life  with  no  capital  but  his  head 
and  hands.  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Hammond  opened 
the  first  boot  and  shoe  store  in  Boston,  and  thus  took 
the  initiative  in  a  business  which  reaches  now  several 
millions  per  annum,  supporting  many  large  towns 
and  many  flourishing  cities.  He  was  the  first  to  ven- 
ture on  the  purchase  of  South  American  hides,  which 
now  form  one  of  the  largest  staples  of  importation. 
Samuel  Train  commenced  his  business  life  as  clerk 
and  salesman  to  Mr.  Hammond,  who  was  as  much 
esteemed  for  his  personal  worth,  as  for  his  business 
ability  and  his  largo  accumulation  of  property.  The 
subject  of  our  sketch  inherited  the  ability  and  good 
fortune  of  his  uncle — if,  indeed,  luck  has  anything  to 
do  with  commercial  success. 

"  We  make  our  fortunes,  and  we  call  it  fate." 

Several  years  ago,  Col.  Train  abandoned   the  shoe 
and  leather  trade,  to  devote  himself  to  the  branch  of 
business  which  has  yielded  him  fame  and  fortune. 
Train  &  Co.'s  Liverpool  packet  line  now  embraces 
some  of  the  finest  ships  that  sail  out  of  any  port  in 
the  world,  and  their  "  white  diamond "  is  as  well 
known  as  any  signal  flag  upon  the  ocean.     The  speed 
of  their  vessels,  the  high  ability  and  character  of  their 
commanders,  the  admirable  system  and  completeness 
of  all  their  arrangements,  and  the  almost  uniform 
good  luck  of  their  voyages,  yield  them  a  vast  revenue 
in  freight  and  passenger   money.     On  their  own  ac- 
count, they  import  coal,  salt,  sheathing-mctal,  and 
some  other  articles,  largely.     The  ships  of  this  line 
are — the  "  Star  of  Empire,    2050  tons,  Captain  A.  H. 
Brown;  the  "J.  Elliot  Thayer,"  1917  tons,  Captain  Gaius  Samp- 
son; the  "Daniel  Webster,"  1200  tons,  Captain  G.  W.  Putnam; 
the  "  Chatsworth,"  1200  tons,  Captain  J.  Gorham,  and  the  "  Par- 
liament," 1000  tons,  Captain  G.  Pollard — all  of  them  first  class  ves- 
sels, and  having  splendid  accommodations  for  uavscngers.     The 
cabins   and   state-rooms  of 
these  vessels  are  capacious, 
beautifully  fitted   and  fur- 
nished, the  attendance  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  tables  vie 
with  those  of  a  first-class 
hotel .    A  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  in  one  of  Train  & 
Co.'s  ships,  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  pleasure   trip.      The 
traveller  is  not  "  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,"   as   on 
board  a  steamship,  for  there 
is   ample    deck   room    for 
promenading,   while,   if   a 
voyage  under  canvass  con- 
sumes a  little  more  time, 
the  economy  of  money  and 
the  superior  agrecableness 
of  the  trip  counterbalance 
the   advantages   of  steam. 
Col.  Train  is  a  liberal  and 
public  spirited  man,  best  es- 
teemed where  best  known. 
Like  many  of  our  business 
men,  he  resides  out  of  town, 
having  a  fine  estate  in  Dor- 
chester.    The  last   Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  this 
ancient  town  (an  occasion 
which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  the   magnificent 
manner   in   which    it   was 
conducted)   was    fortunate 
in  having  Col.  Train  among 
its  most  active  promoters. 
A',  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  held  July 
19,  1855,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  him,  "  for  the 
lively  interest  which  he  has 
manifested  in  the  late  cele- 
bration, especially  for  his 
liberality    in    erecting    on 
Meeting  house  Hill  a  mag- 
nificent flag-staff,  from  the 
top  of  which  floated  on  that 
occasion  a  splendid  nation- 
al  banner."     It  was  also 
suggested  that  this  token  of 
Col.    Train's   munificence, 
"  be  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  the  town,  to  be  used  on 
the  return  of  our  national 
birthday  and  other  proper 
occasions."      It   was   like- 
wise resolved,  that  "  a  me- 
tallic band,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  be  affixed  to  the 
flag  staff,  as   a  testimonial 
of  the  regard  of  this  com- 
mittee   for    the   patriotism 
and  liberality  of  its  worthy 
donor."     We  mention  this 
little  incident,  so  honorable 
to  the  parties,  as  a  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  Col. 
Train  is  held  by  his  neigh- 
bors, and  of  his   relations 


beauty ;  subtract  envy  from  friendship ;  multiply  ami- 
able accomplishments  by  sweet  temper ;  divide  time 
by  sociability  and  economy,  and  reduce  scandal  to  its 
lowest  denomination."  This  is  equal  to  Mr.  Owen's 
reduction  of  the  golden  rule  of  Christianity  to  a 
mathematical  formula : — "  Let  A  do  to  B  as  he 
would  have  B  do  to  him,  and  the  product  will  give 
the  rule  of  conduct  required."  In  our  brief  sketch 
of  Col.  Train,  we  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
gratify  to  some  extent  the  interest  felt  by  the  public 
in  a  gentleman  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city  and  country  while  legitimately  ad- 
vancing his  own  interests.  We  only  regret  that  our 
notice  is  not  more  complete.  The  details  of  his  ca- 
reer, however,  are  to  be  obtained  only  from  himself; 
and  as  we  are  fully  aware  that  he  shuns  publicity,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  such 
particulars  as  we  have  given  above,  collected  from 
incidental  sources.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  the 
public  to  know  that  Col.  Train  is  indebted  for  his 
surcess  in  life  to  his  own  ability  and  industry,  and 
such  aid  as  his  probity  and  energy  have  commanded. 


ENOCH   TRAIN,    ESQ. 


with  his  townsmen.  At  the  banqnet,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
Col.  Train  made  a  very  pertinent  and  modest  reply  to  a  hiehly 
complimentary  toast  from  the  president,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
and  delivered  a  sentiment  which  was  among  the  most  taking 
offered  at  the  table,  viz.,  "  The  Ladies — may  they  add  virtue  to 


TKMl'EUANOE   MONUMENT   AT   BEAUPOKT,   NEAR    QUEBEC. 


TEMPERANCE  MONUMENT  AT  BEAUPORT,  CA. 

The  beautiful  engraving  presented  herewith  was 
executed  for  the  Pictorial  from  an  original  design  by 
Mr.  Kilbum,  drawn  on  the  spot,  and  is  a  remarkably 
faithful  representation  of  a  striking  structure.  Every 
visitor  to  Quebec,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  he  has  any 
love  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  nature,  makes 
a  visit  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  romantic  spots  upon  this  continent. 
After  passing  through  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  cross- 
ing a  low  bridge  over  the  St.  Charles  River,  the  road 
gradually  rises,  and  getting  upon  the  high  land  com- 
mands a  most  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  the 
majestic  St.  Lawrence  River.  Upon  this  road,  a  few 
miles  from  Quebec,  is  the  French  village  of  Beauport, 
in  which  the  monument  is  situated  of  which  we  give 
a  view  below.  This  village  has  all  the  picturesque 
peculiarities  of  a  French  settlement,  the  houses  being 
built  of  stone,  with  walls  several  feet  thick,  the  roofs 
fantastically  shaped  and  variously  ornamented,  the 
barns  thatched,  and  the  whole  without  improvement 
since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  The  French 
language  is  spoken  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other,  and 
every  carriage  is  assailed  by  a  multitude  of  barefooted 
children  of  both  sexes,  some  with  miniature  bouquets, 
which  they  offer,  and  others  vociferating  "  un  sou  !" 
"  un  sou !"  These  children  will  run,  keeping  up  with 
the  horses  for  a  mile,  hoping  to  get  a  stray  penny ;  and  then,  if 
their  labor  is  rewarded,  will  follow  another  mile,  until  they  be- 
come too  wearied  or  discouraged  to  tramp  any  farther,  but  will 
sit  or  lie  down  beside  the  road,  waiting  for  some  carriage  in  the 
opposite  direction.     The  monument  was  erected  March  29,  1840, 

in  commemoration  of  a 
temperance  revival  by  Fath- 
er Mathew.  It  has  inscrip- 
tions in  French,  and  a  little 
safe  attached  to  the  front 
part,  in  which  visitors  are 
expected  .to  deposit  alms. 
It  stands  on  an  elevated 
bank  beside  the  road,  and 
its  position,  combined  with 
the  grace  of  its  architec- 
ture, produces  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasing  effect.  Fath- 
er Mathew  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  sincere 
of  the  apostles  of  temper- 
ance, who  have  from  time 
to  time  put  forth  their  ener- 
gies in  a  good  cause.  Both 
in  his  native  country  and 
among  his  countrymen  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  his 
labors  and  successes  were 
great.  He  is  a  man  whom 
once  to  see  is  always  to  re- 
member. Of  small  stature, 
but  well  formed,  his  com- 
manding features  had  a 
characterof  intellectand  be- 
nevolence, singularly  win- 
ning and  impressive  We 
fear  that  the  day  of  his  use- 
fulness is  past.  Of  late 
years,  his  health  has  sensi- 
bly declined,  and  last  year 
he  was  compelled  to  visit 
Madeira  for  the  benefit  of 
the  balmy  and  restorative 
sir  of  that  famed  island. 
With  somewhat  renovated 
health  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land, but  we  are  not  aware 
that  he  is  yet  capable  of  re- 
newed public  exertion.  The 
monument  before  us  com- 
memorates the  success  of  a 
movement  undertaken  by 
him ;  but  his  best  monu- 
ment is  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  Father  Ma- 
thew's  visit  to  this  country 
made  a  great  sensation,  and 
the  remembrance  and  the 
effects  of  it  have  not  yet 
died  away.  Few  reform- 
ers have  awakened  more  en- 
thusiasm than  he  did,  and 
few  have  accomplished  their 
ohjects  by  means  so  simple. 
The  mild  and  persuasive 
manner  of  the  good  father 
enforced  his  arguments ;  he 
won  hearts  by  his  gentle- 
ness, where  others  would 
have  failed  of  taking  them 
by  storm.  His  evident  and 
unaffected  sympathy  with 
the  masses  swept  every- 
thing before  him. 
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AN  ORIGINAL  PAPER. 

We  shall  commence  the  new  volume  of  the  "Flag  of  our 
Union  "on  January  1st,  with  a  hrilliant  and  admirably  written 
original  novelette,  by  that  young  and  popular  author,  Horace  B. 
Stanipord.  Mr.  Staniford  has  just  returned,  after  five  yenrs' 
residence  in  the  Orient,  and  this  interesting  story  is  the  result  of 
his  experience  in  the  land  of  the  Caliphs.     It  is  entitled  : 

B  E  \    II  A  NED: 

—OR, — 

THE    CHILDREN    OF    FATE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  EASTERN  WORLD. 

We  predict  for  this  story  the  most  favorable  reception  yet  ac- 
corded to  the  numerous  list  of  original  novelettes  which  we  are 
constantly  publishing  in  the  Flag.  With  all  the  dreamy  mvstcrv 
of  the  Eivt,  it  bus  ulso  the  exciting  plot,  and  strong  delineations 
of  love  and  passion  that  remarkable  fatality  produces  in  every 
clime.  We  shall  introduce  in  the  coming  volume  of  "  The  Flag 
of  our  Union,"  the  productions  of  many  new  and  sterling  writers, 
and  make  such  improvements  otherwise  as  shall  enhance  the  value 
of  this  widely  circulated  and  favorite  weekly. 


TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  inbscrlber,  one  year ?2  00 

4  subscribers.   "        "    7  qq 

10  "       "    1600 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
Sfvruttrnth  c 

One  coiiy  of  The  Flao  or  our  Union-,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial. 
S4  00  per  annum.     Published  every  Saturday,  by        M.  M.  BALLOU. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Official  Kindness. — When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Dietz, 
Germany,  lately,  the  government  gave  a  "  temporary  vacation  to 
sixty-ei^ht  criminals."  We  wonder  whether  the  sixty -eight  rogues 
came  back  in  season  to  be  hanged  like  honest  men,  or  whether 
they  prolonged  their  absence  on  leg  bail. 

<  ».»  > 

Naval  — The  "  Minnesota,"  the  third  of  the  six  steam  frigates 
ordered  to  be  built  by  Congress,  was  lately  launched  at  Washing- 
ton, with  complete  success.  Before  long  we  shall  have  quite  a  re- 
spectable steam  navy. 

An  Example  for  our  Railroads. — In  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia, with  railroads  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  but  one  in- 
dividual lost  his  life  during  the  past  year  by  railroad  accidents. 


SPLINTERS. 


The  trustees  of  the  American  Institute  havo  the  refusal 

of  the  Crystal  Palace  till  January  1,  at  8112,000. 

....  Miss  Laura  Keeue,  a  distinguished  actress,  has  leased  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  N.  Y.    A  lady  manager  is  a  rara  avis  here. 

A  gentleman  named  Crane,  of  New  York  city,  was  acci- 
dentally killed  at  a  target-shooting  two  or  three  weeks  since. 

Col.  Fuller  of  the  "  Mirror  "  does  not  like  to  see  female 

lecturers  in  the  rostrum.     Curtain  lectures  every  one  dislikes. 

Cooking  by  gas  is  fast  becoming  common  in  England, 

France  and  this  country.     It  is  one  of  the  latest  "  institutions." 

Miss  Edwina  Dean  (sister  of  Mrs.  Hayne)  is  said  to  be 

studying  vocalization  with  a  view  to  playing  in  opera. 

Mr.  Uion  Bourcicault,  the  author  of  "  London  Assur- 
ance," has  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S. 

Why  can't  they  establish  a  French  theatre  in  New  York 

— a  vaudeville  and  ballet  affair  f     It  would  pay. 

....  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  goes  to  Paris  in  the  spring.  Wont 
it  bo  a  gay  city  while  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  is  there  ? 

English  royalty  has  been  shocked  by  the  discovery  that  a 

favorite  footman  of  the  "  soverink  "  is  a  common  thief. 

Dr.  Stone  of  New  Orleans,  says  of  yellow  fever :  "  Keep 

the  patient  from  dying  and  he'll  get  well."     Very  probably. 

A  great  grandson  of  Defoe,  the  author  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, is  living  in  London,  aged  77. 

Ary  Schctfer,  one  of  the  finest  of  modern  painters,  has 

lately  executed  a  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens. 

"Anthony's  Nose,"  at  the  lower  entrance  of  the  Hudson 

River  Highlands,  is  more  than  1100  feet  high — quite  a  proboscis  ! 

The  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  New  York  Historical 

Society  was  lately  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  University. 

75  casks  of  palm  oil  lately  arrived  at  Salem  from  Africa. 

It  is  used  in  manufacturing  stcarine  candles. 

Somo  men  in  McKay's  shipyard,  East  Boston,  came  near 

being  killed  by  a  chance  shell  from  the  navy-yard. 

The  London  Times  would  not  publish  Mr.  Buchanan's 

denial  that  he  assured  the  British  goveruraent  of  our  sympathy. 

.  . .  Jenny  Lind  has  refused  to  sing  in  Paris.  Her  antipathy 
to  the  gay  and  brilliant  Parisians  is  unaccountable. 

The  discussion  about  the  merits  of  "  Hiawatha,"  has  help- 
ed the  sale  of  the  book  amazingly.     Every  one  buys  one. 

....  The  first  church  erected  in  Kansas  will  be  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Unitarians.     Ample  fuuds  have  been  raised. 

Professor  Silliman  receives  $2000  for  twelve  lectures  be- 
fore the  Providence  Mercantile  Library  Association. 

Col.  Johnson  Pierce,  of  Greenland,  N.  H,  sent  8000  bar- 
rels of  apples  to  market  this  fall— a  large  consignment. 


VAIN  PEOPLE. 

Vanity  is  more  or  less  decided  with  all  men.  There  is  scarcely 
any  one  that  is  proof  against  its  encroachments  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  of 
all  sentiments,  that  which  increases  most  readily  and  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  annoyances  in  its  habitual  relations.  It  is  easi- 
ly excited  by  success  and  praise.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  flattery :  it  accustoms  weak  people  to  receive  without  chal- 
lenge, and  unfits  them  for  the  admission  of  truth.  Vanity  is  par- 
ticularly insupportable  in  common-place  people — nonentities; 
and  it  is  even  wearisome,  and  implies  something  insulting  and 
disagreeable  in  a  man  of  merit.  When  this  sentiment  or  passion 
has  been  unduly  excited  at  an  early  age,  its  irritability  becomes 
excessive  ;  it  actually  becomes  as  consuming  fire  to  those  it  tor- 
ments, at  the  slightest  want  of  success,  and  may  even  seriously 
affect  the  health. 

In  no  portion  of  society  is  vanity  more  keen  and  more  ticklish 
than  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  quill,  musicians,  poets,  actors, 
actresses  and  dancers,  and,  in  general,  all  persons  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  receive  marks  of  approbation.  Vanity,  in  fact,  is  not 
confined  to  a  simple  internal  complacency ;  it  requires  a  stage,  an 
audience,  external  action,  an  appreciating  public.  Self  love,  as 
some  writer  has  very  judiciously  remarked,  has  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  petty  qualities  and  petty  defects,  and  com- 
monly strives  less  for  glory  than  for  notoriety. 

Vanity  always  claims  a  little  share  in  all  the  words  and  actions 
of  poor  human  nature.  "  We  strive  in  vain,"  said  Madame  du 
Chatelet;  "vanity  is  always  the  motive — more  or  less  concealed 
—of  our  conduct.  It  is  the  wind  which  fills  the  sails,  without 
which  the  vessel  would  not  move." 

Hence  we  see  that  vanity  must  have  its  good  and  its  evil  side — 
its  good  and  ill  results.  The  common  defect  of  all  periods  of  life, 
it  is  especially  apparent  in  youth.  Nothing  is  more  changeable — it 
is  the  Proteus  of  fable.  Sometimes  it  is  intoxicated  with  self- 
satisfaction,  and  cradled  in  a  plenitude  of  ideal  enjoyments  ;  again 
it  thinks  itself  wounded,  grows  sad,  irritable  and  changes  to  fury  ; 
for,  as  some  poet  has  remarked, 

"  Offended  vanity  will  ne'er  forgive." 

Sometimes  it  openly  displays  itself;  oftener  it  conceals  itself  as  if 
seeking  a  mask  from  all  intrusive  eyes ;  but  the  veil  in  which  it 
shrouds  itself  is  not  difficult  to  pierce. 

Socrates,  having  remarked  that  Antisthenes,  his  disciple,  affected 
negligence  on  his  exterior,  and  carried  his  contempt  of  appear- 
ances to  a^ridieulous  excess,  said  to  him,  "  Antisthenes,  I  perceive 
your  vanity  through  the  holes  of  your  cloak." 

Charles  IX.  took  great  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  William 
Postel,  whom  he  styled  his  philosopher.  This  prince,  having  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  king  of  Ormus,  handed  them  to  Postel  to 
be  translated.  He  interpreted  them  before  the  whole  court,  and 
then,  proud  of  the  knowledge  of  which  he  had  given  a  proof, 
"  Sire,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  not  dictated  by  modesty,  "  I  could  go 
without  an  interpreter  from  your  kingdom  to  China.  The  lan- 
guages of  all  nations  are  as  familiar  to  me  as  truth."  Observe 
that  this  modest  doctor,  after  having  for  a  long  time  written  as  a 
visionary,  ended  by  being  as  much  of  a  maniac  in  his  actions  as 
he  was  extravagant  in  his  writing.  But  why  prea;h  against  vani- 
ty? Doth  not  the  preacher  tell  us  that  "all  is  vanity  !"  And 
did  not  Thackeray  write  "  Vanity  Fair  "  in  vain  ?  And  were  we 
to  prolong  our  sermon,  we  should  be  justly  chargeable  with  the 
very  defect  we  have  been  censuring. 


"  Ten  Years  among  the  Mail-Bags." — Under  this  taking 
title,  James  Holhrook,  Esq.,  special  agent  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment, has  produced  a  book  filled  with  his  professional  experi- 
ences—  developing  the  ingenious  frauds  practised  on  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  still  more  ingenious  modes  by  which  they  have 
detected  these  frauds,  showing  such  rogues  in  the  community  as 
can  read,  that  no  cunning  nor  stratagem  can  evade  the  vigilance 
of  Uncle  Sam.  The  book  is  as  readable  as  a  novel,  if  the  proof- 
sheets  that  have  reached  us  are  a  sample  of  the  general  contents. 
Mr.  Holbrook  is  a  shrewd  and  talented  man,  a  perfect  gentleman 
(for  he  was  formerly  an  editor),  and  this  production  of  his  will  do 
him  infinite  credit.     The  book  is  sure  to  "  go  "  like  wildfire. 


-«—•••-  *- 


Postal  Reform. — Pliny  Miles  discusses  this  subject  with  great 
ability  in  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  Stringer  &  Townsend,  of 
New  York,  showing  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  a  post- 
office  reform.  We  do  not  endorse  all  of  his  suggestions,  but  very 
many  of  his  ideas  are  worthy  of  adoption.  Every  one  is  inter- 
ested in  this  question ;  and  every  one  who  has  a  little  time  to 
spare,  should  procure  a  copy  of  Miles's  pamphlet,  and  study  it 
carefully.     It  may  be  had  of  Fetridge  &  Co. 


Particular  Notice. — With  this  number  ends  volume  nine  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial.  Our  subscribers,  whose  term  of  subscription 
expires,  will  please  remember  that  we  discontinue  all  papers  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  paid  for,  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
numbers  of  the  Pictoriai  complete,  it  will  be  necessary  to  renew 
subscriptions  at  once. 


<—»••—►- 


Adelaide  Phillips. — This  charming  vocalist,  the  especial 
pet  of  Bostonians,  among  whom  she  grew  up,  played  a  very 
successful  operatic  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  making 
her  first  appearance  as  Count  Belino,  in  that  popular  old  English 
opera,  the  "  Devil's  Bridge." 


-4  —.»  » 


"  Mimic  Life." — Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  published  a 
new  work  under  the  above  title,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Anna  Cora 
Mowatt,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  as  successful  as  her  "  Auto!  iog- 
raphy  of  an  Actress." 


FAT  MEN. 

We  wonder  if  it  has  struck  anybody,  as  it  has  ourselves,  that 
the  race  of  fat  men — those  personifications  of  jollity  and  good 
cheer — is  becoming,  if  not  become,  extinct.  We  have  fat  Dur- 
ham oxen,  or  fat  Suffolk  pigs,  whose  obesity  is  stimulated  by  pre- 
miums and  public  applause  ;  but  in  what  condition  is  the  nobler 
animal,  man  ?  Have  the  high  prices  of  beef  and  flour  anything 
to  do  with  it?  Or,  do  we  think  too  much  and  work  too  hard  I 
When  the  illustrious  Kossuth  first  looked  upon  the  living  repre- 
sentatives of  Yankee  land,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Mine  Gott !  vat  an 
indelligent  bcobles  !"  His  propensity  to  flatter  even  could  not 
induce  him  f»  add,  against  the  truth,  "  how  fat  I"  Now  we  have 
a  weakness  for  fat  people  ;  a  weakness  shared  by  our  friend  Julius 
Casar.  That  excellent  gentleman  remarks,  (see  Shakspeare, 
"  meaning  Bill ")  : 

"  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat. 
SUck-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  a-nigbto: 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look. 
lie  thinks  too  much — t>uch  men  aru  dangerous.*' 

Ralher  than  the  "lean  and  hungry"  Cassias,  give  us  such  a 
man  as  the  "fat  knight,"  honest  Sir  John  Falstidf.  "  He  carves 
out  his  jokes  as  he  would  a  capon  or  a  haunch  of  venison,  wbero 
there  is  cut  and  come  again  ;  and  lavishly  pours  out  on  them  the 
oil  of  gladness.  His  tongue  drop3  fatness,  and  in  the  chambers 
of  bis  brain  '  it  snows  of  meat  and  drink.'  He  keeps  up  perpetual 
holiday  and  open  house,  and  we  live  with  him  in  a  round  of  invi- 
tations to  a  rump  and  dozen." 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  fat  man  stealing  an  umbrella  ?  or  robbing 
a  hen-roost  or  a  clothes-line  ?  or  committing  a  muider ''.  or  making 
a  long  speech  ?  Depend  upon  it,  they  are  the  safest  men  living  ; 
and  the  reason  why  so  many  rogues  are  about  is  that  the  average 
wi  iolit  of  our  degenerate  race  is  about  140,  instead  of  200,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Let  us  havo  more  fat  men,  by  all  means,  even  it 
turkeys  are  twenty  cents  a  pound  ! 


Binding  the  Pictorial. — We  arc  now  prepared  to  bind  vol- 
ume nine  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  in  our  uniform  style,  full  gilt,  with 
illumined  title  page  and  index,  and  embellished  coven,  at  a  charge 
of  one  dollar  each,  and  to  supply  any  and  all  back  numbers  which 
are  soiled  or  missing,  at  a  charge  of  six  cents  per  copy.  Onr 
agents  in  New  York,  and  other  cities,  will  bind  at  a  charge  of 
$1  25  per  volume. 

«  — .«.  > 

Ballou's  Pictorial. — Varitd  p.s  have  been  the  attractions  of  this  handsome 
illustrated  paper  the  past  year,  the  enterprising  publisher,  it  will  be  seen, 
promises  new  features  ot  interc-t  for  the  next.  It  has  no  rival  this  Mdc  tho 
Atlantic,  if  iudced,  ou  the  otrer.  All  attempts  to  imitate  it  in  this  country 
nave  signally  fai.ct.  We  have  been  favored  wilh  its  weekly  visits  for  several 
years,  and  know  of  no  periodie.il  which  we  could  more  cordially  commend  to 
our  readers  than  this.—  American,    Watsrbury,  Ct. 


Together. — The  Flag  of  our  Union  and  Ballon's  Pictorial, 
when  taken  together,  are  sent  for  four  doliars  per  annum. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Manning  to  Misa  Ellen  O. 
Whiting,  of  Nottingham;  Mr.  Lowell  S.  Mason,  of  .Salem,  to  Mis.'  Caroline  P. 
Reed,  of  South  Danvers;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Charles  C.  "Veutworth  to 
Miss  S;irah  M.  Cashing:  by  Kev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  James  Minard  to  Miss  .lane 
Crawford;  Mr.  Edward  Walker  to  Miss  anna  Conner,  both  of  Chelsea;  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Warren  O.  Gates  to  Miss  Eliza, I.  Murphv  — At  East  Boston, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  John  VV.  Foster  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Babcock  —At  South 
Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kairchild,  Mr  Samuel  W.  Holey  to  Mis  Harriet  M.  Ab- 
bott.— At  Roxbury.  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cusbman.  Dr.  Hamlin  W.  Keyes  to  Miss  Kin- 
ma  A.  Pierce — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Samuel  Maxwell  to  Miss 
Mercy  Seavey. — At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kulflnch.  Mr.  James  Sirret  to 
Miss  Sophia  M.  Tileston. — At  Dedham,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Draper,  of  Framingham,  to  Miss  .Mary  Jane  Fuller. — At  Danvers.  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  Mr.  (I  W.  Fuller,  of  Galena,  111.,  to  Miss  Ssrah  W.  Putnam —At 
Sah'in,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Moody  Robbins  to  Mrs.  Milly  Gilson,  both  of 
Dunstable,  N.  II. — At  Andover,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Beechcr.  Mr.  Sylvester  K  Ab- 
bott, of  Boston,  to  Miss  Rebecca  B.  A.  Smith,  of  Corinna,  Me.— At  Nowbury- 
port,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske,  Mr.  James  Lombard,  of  Truro,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  R. 
Currier,  of  Salisbury  —At  Nashua,  N.  H.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Greeley  to  Miss  Helen  Read. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  David  Hamblen,  Esq..  35:  Mrs.  Ellen  Brackett,  68;  Mrs.  Cajo- 
line  F.  Morris,  44,  Edward  L.  Williams,  17. — At  Roxbury.  Mr.  George  Gale, 
57;  Mrs.  Mary  B  .  wife  of  Mr.  William  Thompson,  59;  Widow  Persia  Rice 
Whiting.  69.— At  Dorchester.  Mr.  Lewis  G  Iler-ey,  57— At  Maiden,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Gilbert  Abbott.  30. — At  Medford,  Miss  Amy  A  Fairbanks,  19.— At  Lynn. 
Mrs.  Kstber  S.  MrQucstion  18:  Widow  Lucv  8.  Newhall.  81 :  Mr.  David  Tar- 
box,  64;  Widow  Mary  Waitt,  £9.— At  Salem,'  Widow  Surah  Durant,  86.— At 
Beverly.  Mrs.  Hannah  Little.  84  — At  Westborouch.  Mrs.  LaTina Cloves,  89. — 
At  Taunton,  Mr.  Caleb  M.  Lincoln.  84 — At  Rochester,  Mr.  J.  Theodore  bus- 
sell,  22. — At  Bemardston  Dr.  E  W.  Carpenter.  67. — At  North  Dana,  Mr  John 
C.  Short,  21. — At  Southboro'.  Mrs.  Patience  C,  wife  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Coombs, 
of  New  Bedford.  70.— At  SpringHeld.  Dr.  Charles  B.  Kibbee,  37— At  North- 
ampton, Mr.  Edmund  Sears,  33. — At  Williamsburg.  Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins.  05. 
—  At  West  Barnstable,  Mr.  Jonathan  Meiggs.  75:  Mr.  Otis  B.  Crocker,  60  — 
At  East  Dennis,  Mrs.  Betsey  C.  Sbiverick.  86. — At  Slppican,  Mr.  Stephen  It. 
Hammond,  25  —At  Nantucket,  Capt.  George  Clark,  84— At  Southwick.  Sir. 
Andrus  Mcacham.  90. — At  Providence,  R.  I  ,  Mr.  Humphrey  P  Jewett.  35  — 
At  Dunbarton,  NIL,  Mrs.  Martha  Ann.  wife  of  Adams  Roberts,  44 —At  Port- 
laud,  Me.,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Roberts,  29. 


BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL 
DRAWIM-ROOM   COMPANION. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary 
melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  tho  best  americv.n  aithoks,,  and  the  ci 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor. 
Each  paper  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  porta  of  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altutretht-r  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  this 
country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  princi- 
pal ships  ami  steamers  of  tho  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accu- 
rate portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IX  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,    one  year S3  00 

4  subscribers.    "        «    10  00 

10         "  «       «    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

\*  Ono  copy  of  Thb  Flag  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Picto- 
rial, when  taken  together  by  one  person,  one  year,  for  $4. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Brompikld  Sts.,  Boston. 
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■i»i.] 

ei  shis  rj   THOU  (i  h  rs. 

ST     CH»l-  -LIB. 


The  I  «ound 

Through  branches  waving  over  me; 
And  at  my  feat  a  murium  li  fouud 

i.ed  a  Uliu  k 

•  a  field  still  bright  and  green — 
ph*rd,and  wit  srd ; 

I  gur.l  with  thoughtful  pleasure  ihr 

•'d  an'Ulld. 

one 
The  an 
The  win  I  bore  I   name 

-aerated  bj  I 


la  wlerou  hour  to  Christian  I 

I  peal,  when  youthful  hearts 
Chan  MMtS]  and 

ten  learn. 
And  man  upon  her  word  rely. 
Less  dangerous  fires  would  in  our  bosoms  bum, 
And  Car  more  happy  we  shou:  I 


[Written  tor  Bullous  Pictorial! 

FOUR    DOORS    BEYOND. 


BY    EPWARll    S 

The  .Joneses  w.is  just  brvsikiiiir  up.     The 

-  rather  difficult   to  dis- 

1  up  in  their 

evcrv- 

t  by  cold  and  piercing, 

ArtJ  thut  eveni:.. 

lie. 

lot  o.    He  was  ruber  after  a  wife. 

•  May,  and  hardly 

-  Caddie.     But,  on  the 

asly  re- 
turn  hi 

>d.     A 
toward  Uw 


.Vt  1  has  -are  '"  as'..,  .  which 

.  alone. 

vm  he  prof- 
fered each  gallantry,  on  account  of  the  darkuo ?,  and  front  her  be- 
up. 
i  the  lady  ;  and  taking  his  bent  arm, 

mi. 
lie  lived  in  the  nm   row  of  houses. 
,  that,  let  Mr.  Stow  go  home 

n  to  jus:  the 
rhepursu 

ue  :  and  : 

.-  arm,  rath- 
d  in  his  bosom. 
>   h.'ld  the  lad 

irds,   harder  and 
not  at 

thought,  to 
■at. 
By  a  grew  bolder  than  he  ever  was  before  in  all 

.1  him- 

.'stiou 
ild  the  consent  to  make  him  ba; 

his  baud  hi  r\'p' 

murmur. 

-.   away 

•et  about  hfc  [< threw 

his  head  r 
- 

laaneat  take  all  -  hi  its 

remarkable 

and  ccu'd  hardly  have  told  if  he  stood  on  his  head  or  lev : 
•topped  bete  jroogh  the 

■  ttow  eveuiug  v 
there,  and  then  I  :  ,'.o«  n  with  be) 

■  took  the  kiss,  supposed  to  be  the  usual  official  stamp  of 
these  little  ordinances,  and,  bidding  an  affectionate  good 
I  batjM    >^  -    '  _   :est  heart  -rried 


It  is  true  that  he  did  not  sleep  any  on  that  night,  as  some  of  his 
-rted,  for  his  brain  was  too  full  of  the  thi 
iug  tli  1   Ins  heart  whs  too  tumultuous  with  its   many 

Hon  could  sleep       Was  be  .i  clod,  t'.at  he 

each  of  common  fet  lings  '     No, — Mr.  S 
ird   man   in   the  world  would  do,  ai. 
help  doing;  he  lay  ou  his  couch,  and  tossed  uneasily,  till  morning 
brought  him  relief. 

evening  enme.     What  a  grain!  arrangement  it 
was,  he  thon  the  days  a  M  in  the   winter  ! 

He  dressed  himself  with  a  groat  deal  of  care,  and  liurri.  ii 

'lay's  to  meet  his  appointment.  She  was  at  home.  How- 
did  his  heart  beat,  as  his  best  boots  squeaked  him  along  up  th^ 
■ 

May  met  him  in  a  room  with  a  pleasant  tire  glowing  in 

imiuir- 
t  he  would  rind  more  sympathy  than  he  found  in 
her  face.     But  she  did  not  seem  at  all  to  understand  hin 

into   the    tire  with  rather  a   vacant 
would  know   for  what  particular  reason  >!ie  was  favored  on  that 
evm 

Mr.  Slow  was  full  of  the  subject  and 
But   Miss  May    •  -  than  any  cucumber.     She  answered 

his  questions  much  as  any  one  ktee  would  have   answered   theui  : 
politely,  and  that  was  all.     Ha  was  ponied.    Hull  malmi 
tt  he  had  thought  of.  ite  of  feeling  was  as 

Uy  pictured  to  himself 
'-bell.     Wnerens  lie  had  eagerly  calculated 
on   bei  to   speak,  he  was  not  Uss 

hurt  than  chagrined  to  find  that  he  was  rather  repulsed  than  any- 
thing 

thought  he  could  endure  it,  and  then 

•a  be  in  hast."  !"  asked  Mi-  -  not  a 

concerned  about  it  anyway. 
••  O,  •  he  ;  •'  I've  a  call  to  make,  on   I 

.  iaimed  Miss  May,  with  a  smile.     As 
all  the  satisfaction  he  got  by  tanf  trick. 

f,  as  he  tli  -:epped 

Be  really  cared  but  little  for  her,  though  it 

lie.  :o  find  how  eery  cord 

.1.     The  grcetii  d  to  find  at  Miss  May's,  h^  did 

Br!     All  his  arr.. 
id  ! 

ppeared  unusually  confiding   and  affectionate. 
-  he  k:d  had  at  I 
co  demons 
rather  made  advances  to  him;    per- 
iittle  bold.     But  there  were  no 
ter  ad  ■  -olemn  and 

.red  to  touch  upon   ; 
the  pa:  as  she    did  so.     Yes,  b 

he  was  there.    V     -  It  was  on  the  whole 

agreeable  occasion.    And  :':.  :t  think 

how  his  calculations  had  come  on',  and  he  shuddered  with  the 
fear  ar. 

At  lei  end  to  his  misery  for  the  everir. 

didn't  know.     When  ho  had  _  '.icrself 

on  the  sofa,  aud  l  .he  state  of  hor  mind  in  : 

-  afterwards.  Mr.  Slow  cm  ..round 

.-cunt  the  dead  and  « 
ed,  acu  make  proper  estimates  of  the  damage  general  y 

I  caused. 

id  her 
much  as  usual :  i 
• 

-     late  a  moo  come 

:he  point  without  further  e  spoke  of 

.in  the  party,  and  ventured  to  a 

we   from  I  et  seat  in  an  instant.     Her  face  was  eloquent 
g  but  won 

i  not  come  home  with  a>«,   Mr.   Slow,"  said  she. 
>tt  Mi"**-  yo 
"  /—  i  a    kerne — srifA — jon .'"  was  all  he  c>. 

■  -s  doubled  upor  oral  periph. 

1  feared  yon  might  be  labor 
uing  yon  called  I  afterwards.   1  did  not  hap- 

-cmw-ssw — n-t'tA    yon .'"   be  repeated,   wi: 

!er 

'  you  think  so  '     Who  told  you  that 

en  who  was  it  »"  he  gasjK  Who  wan 

be  have  been  a  I  -s  in  the  matter,  seer 

"  It  was  M  -    V  answered  him. 

/.■ar  oWs  bty  ltd,  you  know  !" 

ted  be,  and 
bade  her  a  very  hurried  goc  at  into  the  air  to 

walk  off  1:  - 

It  was  even  as  '  told  him. 

got  him.  just  as  she  all  along  wanted  him.     It  was  nothing  but  a 
he  sure ;  but  then,  such  kinds  of  mistakes  are 
not  the  ones  which  ladies,  or  even  the  world  at  large,  calculate  on 
la  a  mootb,  Mr   S.o*  was  a  bridegroom. 


SPLENDID    PRIZE    OFFER! 
SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

rasolwd  to  Incvatv*  the  \>re  r-  ■  u  ■  Pic. 

tori*.  Dntwiug  Kocm  I 

1  5  O , 

'  serd  abroad  rhrourh  the  Vnion 
r  lorrp-tic  and  industrious 
:o  obtaiu  and  send  to  us  clubs  for  our  illustrated 
journal.     For  thi. 

TWELVE    ELEGANT   AND   RICH    PRIZES 

are  effered.  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein — a  purpose  which 
shall  be  persontll »  carried  out  b  Ledges  himself  to  its 

Impartial  acd  bout  -  The  intrinsk-  value  of  the  prises  is  over 

ONE   THOI'SAN'D   DO  la  LARS  I 

so  arranged  a«  to  be  dlrided  amo-  i  ;i  forward  to  oj>  the 

twelre  '.  '  between  the  nr>i  rf  D*. 

ceuibtr.  lS6o.  aadths  reriod  of  about  Jure  Jayi. 

Nrel  thit  the  a<-ut  li.  'h.  cot  only  the  most 
attractive,  bal 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

it  will  be  realised  now  easily  >ns  ean  be  prceured  anywhere. 

SoUom'a  pirtoriol  {Drawing-Room  (Sompanieti 

is  now  {  .ume.  volume  ;»«:.♦  eoaitteacius  on  the  1st  of  January , 

ted  paper  I  .Uuericm.  and  the  |iwwii  n 

rated  papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.     II  Is  elegantly-  printed  on  the 
finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  contain  taper  royal  pages  in  ea.-h 

number,  with  an  average  , 
are  targe  and  artistk  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  interest, 

S  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
rv  and  Europe,  likeness  :  characters,  male  aui  fe- 

male, ai  home  and  abroad,  procr-  sttles, 

fortiftcatioas.  and.  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest  formingan  eseaaat 

ILLTJSXHATrD  K2C0KD  CF  XKI  Ti:: 

Besides  the  iUustratiOBS,  it  contains  eight  or  more  mperroyal  psayesof  srtgtiwl 
of  adventure,  tales,  pnssns,  biogimphies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
will  be  ai: 
weekly  tfc  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  eaca  year 

for  bit;  ;.»ees.  with  about  one  thousand  »,-l-o aid  ei 

.1  eouiluenee  Che  new  volume  ■'  <«  a' eve,  with  what 

we  unhe-  riatad. 

■    >ry  we  hava  ever  publi- ::  .  >  tXf  «ei*ee 

-  no  uanie  to  make  it  popular, 
cary  of  description,  p.-  ;'  buutan  : 

motives  of  daring  men,  tie  tenden.e.-s  of  the  female  hsart,  and  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  tais  story  will  stand  unrivalled.     It  i<  er 

THE    (  0\TR\B.i>CIST: 

5.— 

THE    SE<  A    1. 

a  ;  .i  or  FRAN 

We  shall  fully  ■  story,  and  our  readers  may  eeas- 

ntanst  d  in  its  weekly  pamsal 
We  are  resolved  the  comic  .  e  best  we  have  ever  jet  lamed. 

THE  rillZESI 

To  the  person  who  sec .'  lb,  we  will  present  an 

■  the  best  Huston  work- 
manship.  wwraat.  S300 

:■•■,-■»         -..-'.-•■■  •:.■.-•.-■■  u'  .  »r  «Il1  prew:-:  »  !.i- 

■«.;d  cbain.  seaat  and 

m 

bra- 
ss.esabra- 
■i\!«  ot  trav.  ISO 

v.-eat  a  su- 
perb   Cs.LiMl    Kcsii  lvis  and 
i .  gain*  bag  and  L  •                                 eupon.     \  .. 

-vnt  a  La  - 
i  a  r.-h  eoameJ 
bark,  best  Oenera  wurkmansaip.  Vnd  warranted  M 

'ntasupe- 
rrauted  in  all  res, 

anatnm  ■'.-•-  .lj  iimi.ii|it     \  .  a     W 

-  an 
>nd  ol  taw  beat  ttiaka, 

H 
Sao 

■ 

; .«csoa  who  snail  seud  as  toe  ■  at  a 

riehl*  wrought  i  .  and  rocouning 

sS 
To  the  a  will  present  an 

■  and  perSrv !  re- 

;  kul  or  eaisr  auendn.g  trnool  16 

To  the 
a  fine  hraT  ^rougtit  and  wrth  the  inttbli 

ot  (lie  persua  wno  wins  M  eeM  upon  taw  stone  31 

-srat 
nwaainjstaiK:  ...  u .-..  --l..  awanavnsni  ssant«na  »sai.-i:in;  i>--.« 
interesting  sceue.  :raia  u  -u  gi 


any  hour  ot 


1    SUV'"  ■    WW 

3)00 

Anv  union  ssasBus,  as  i  «t  the  mst  n 

:  taemselves  are  sure  of  resaaswratka 

early  "■  taowsaa 
wu.  law  prire  et 
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Stat  to  B> "ai  tv-t  as  la«  are  <4>'  ba  able  vo  j 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
Hon.  Edward  Everett   has  become,  in  part,  editor  of  the  North 

American  Review. The   Newbnryport    Berald    aoti© 

greatly  increased  attention  which  is  given  to  the.  cultivation  of  the 
throughout  New  England.    Orchards  are  being  everywhere 
planted,  as  this  fruit  now  forms  one  of  tlv.-  largest  and  most   pro- 
fitable crops;   this  year  the  yield  is  very  abundant. Th 

exported  from  California  during  the  last  five  years  has  amounted 

to  the  enormous  sum,  in  round  numbers,  of  1330,000,000  ! The 

Methodists  of  tins  country  expend  for  home  and  foreign  Missions, 

00.     Abroad  they  have  provisions  for  missions  in 

i.  China,  India,  South  America, Central  America,  Germany, 

rway,  Sweden  and   Turkey;  their  home  work  extends 

i  v  State  and  territory  of  the  Union. Hon.  Joseph  Smith, 

of  Warren,  R.  I.,  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  15000  for  the  benefit 

of  the  west  district  school  of  that  place. Condourotti,  the  He- 

minister  at  Constantinople,  recently  recalled,  was  formerly  a 
lant  of  Hydra.      Some  idea  of  his  wealth  may  be  formed   by 
the  lloor  of  his  country-house  paved  with  Spanish  dol- 
lars.    When  the  revolution  of  1S21    hroke  out,  he  armed   all  his 
D   ships,  and   placed   them   at   the  disposal  of  the   gi 

meet. An   instance  of  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  the  island  of 

Tahiti,  is  given  in  the  fact,  that  whin  the  steamer  Golden  Age 
I  there    to  coal,  fifteen  hundred  tons  were  put  on  board  at 

K  Use  of  only  4s.  2d.,  less  than  a  dollar. By  late  advices 

ladiz,  we  learn  that  salt  had  advanced  from  four  dollars  per 
last  to  eight  dollars,  and  the  salt  crop  very  short,  with  a  prospect 
of  slid  further  advance      A  prohibition  law  was  strongly  talked 

of  by  the  Spanish  government. The  crop  of  Louisiana  sugar 

estimated  at  275,000  hogsheads  against  346,695  hogs- 

last  year. A  very  remarkable  deposit  of  the  auriferous 

wealth  of  California  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Tuolumne 
county.  It  is  located  in  Table  Mountain,  in  that  county.  This 
mountain  is  of  basalt,  varying  from   100  to  700  feet  in  height, 

with  perpendicular  sid.es,  and  some  thirty  miles  long. It  is 

Slid  that  Mrs.  John  Tyler,  who  was  a  Gardiner,  is   heir  to  a  just 
ered  fortune  in  England,  by  which  she  will  get  the  sum  of 

100. Mr.  Peter  ConatTee,  of  Pawtucket,   Mass.,   lately 

died  of  hydrophobia  after  terrible  sufferings.     About  seven  weeks 
previously  he  was  bitten  slightly  by  his  own  dog.     His  wife  was 
about  the  same  time  by  the  dog. Elizabeth  Jewctt,  for- 
merly of  South  Boston,  drowned  herself  at  Gardiner,  Maine,  hav- 
en crazed   by  a  belief  in  spiritualism. Nelson  Handy, 

an  Indiana  farmer,  after  being  confined  in  jail  a  week  on  a  charge 
ssing  a  S5  counterfeit  hill,  was  brought  upon  a  writ  of  habeas 

corpus,  and  discharged,  the  hill  proving  to  be  genuine. In 

Milwaukee,  reporters  are  a  "  privileged  class."     The   mayor  has 

issued  an  order  expelling  them  from  the  watch-house  ! A  gold 

medal  has  been  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  mint,  after  a  design 
furnished  by  Capt.  Eastman,  of  the  United  States  army,  under 
the  direction  of  a  resolution  by  Congress,  for  presentation  to  Capt. 

Ingraham.     It  weighs  twenty-seven  ounces. The  Theological 

Seminary  (Episcopal),  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  has  matriculated 
ninety-one  students  this  fall,  and  four  more  are  expected ;  this 
will  make  the  whole  number  of  students  fifty  more  than  have  been 

in  the  institution  at  any  one  time  since  1842. The  bones  of 

birds  are  hollow,  and  filled  with  air  from  the  lungs,  which  renders 
them  light.  Were  a  string  tied  tightly  around  the  neck  of  a  spar- 
row, so  that  it  could  not  breathe,  and  its  leg  broken  so  that  a  bone 
protruded  through  the  skin,  it  could  live.     Respiration  could  take 

place  by  means  of  the  hollow  through  the  broken  bone. Miss 

Laura  Keene  has  taken  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  for 
five  years,  and  is  to  lay  out  S10,000  to  put  it  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  Laura  has  enterprise,  and  is  also  an  eccentric  charac- 
ter.   There  is  a  statute  in  Indiana  that  prevents  the  testimony 

of  a  negro  from  ;ved  in  the  courts.     This  disability,  just 

now,  gives  the  negroes  the  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  in  liquor 
in  that  Suite. In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  New  Jersey,  a  peti- 
tion is  being  got  up  to  present  to  the  next  legislature  of  that  State, 
asking  for  the  passage  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  adulterated  or  impure  liquors. 


tUcuj3iiJc  <£>atl)crinci3. 


Laughing  a  Maladt. — The  Tyrinthians  were  the  greatest 
laughers  of  antiquity.  Bartholemy  says,  that  "  fatigued  with  their 
levity,  they  had  recourse  to  tho  oracle,  which  assured  tiiem  that 
they  would  be  cured,  if,  after  having  sacrificed  a  bull  to  Neptune, 
they  could  throw  it  into  the  sea  without  laughing.  They  assem- 
bled on  the  shore,  having  sent  away  the  children.  But  one  of  the 
latter  came  back,  and  asked,  'Arc  you  afraid  I  shall  swallow  your 
bull?'  which  set  them  all  to  laughing;  and,  persuaded  that  their 
malady  was  incurable,  they  submitted  to  their  destiny." 


Tonoxxo. — The  scat  of  the  Canadian  government  is  altered 
once  in  every  four  years.  Quebec  has  latterly  been  the  capital 
city  ;  now  the  governor,  ministry  and  parliament  have  removed  to 
the  enterprising  city  of  Toronto.  Rents  are  rising  rapidly  in  con- 
ice,  business  is  increasing,  and  new  buildings  are  being 
erected  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 


.foreign  Sterna. 


Sale  of  Qdixcy  Markkt.— The  committee  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, who  have  had  the  sale  of  Quincy  Market  under  consideration, 
recommend  that  it  should  be  sold.  They  are  of  opinion  that  tho 
monopoly  now  complained  of  would  continue,  and  that  the  "free 
trade  "  doctrine  will  work  the  best.     A  central  market  is  suggested. 


<—•»•—>- 


Large  YIELD.-Mr.  J.  A.  Chandler,  of  Caroline,  Virginia, 
raised  the  past  season  eight  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of  prime 
wheat  on  eight  and  a  half  acres  of  accurately  measured  land. 


Brevet  Major  Israel  15  Richardson,  captain  in  the  thi  d  infantry 
of  the  United  S;etes  army,  has  resigned. 
General  John  A.  Diz  and  wife  have  sailed  for  Florida  for  the 

benefit  of  Mrs.  D.'s  health. 

The  sincere  believers  in  spiritualism  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  are  esti- 
mated at  1 200. 

Bank  of  England  post  notes,  payable  sixty  days  after  sight, 
have  been  sent  to  this  country  to  a  Urge  amount. 

11.  Junius  Booth,  son  of  the  late  celebrated  tragedian,  ndver- 
tises  to  teach  the  French   language  in  Baltimore. 

J.  1).  'Williams,  of  Chicopee,  caught  an  otter  weighing  twenty 
pounds,  in    Connecticut  liver,  a  few  days  sii.ee. 

Mrs.  Sweetman,  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  has  been  killed  by  an  apoth- 
ecary, who  put  up  strychnine  for  her,  instead  of  morphine. 

Instructions  have  been  is.-tied  from  the  General  Land  Office  at 
Washington, for  a  large  temporary  reservation  on  the  1'aciii. 
for  the  Uinpqua,  Willamette,  and  other  coast  tubes  of  Indiana. 

There  have  been  129  vessels  launched  at  different  points  on  the 
Lakes,  this  season,  witli  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  46,567,  of  which 
9055  were  of  steam,  and  .'52,511  sail. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  places  called  Washington 
in  the  United  States,  besides  the  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  is  at  least  live  to  every  State. 

The  statistics  of  New  Hampshire  show  that  there  arc  3361  jus- 
the  peace  in  that  State.  There  arc  probably  more  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  the  Irish  political  exile,  has  advertised  a 
new  book  on  political  .subjects,  entitled  "The  Principles  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  Meditation  iu  Exile." 

The  State  of  Vermont,  with  a  population  of  over  300,000,  pays 
about  5150,000  per  annum  for  all  the  expenses  of  government,  or 
less  than  fifty  cents  per  head  for  her  people. 

The  persimmon  crop  is  very  heavy  this  season,  and  the  Freder- 
icksburg, Va.,  Herald  warns  the  people  to  lay  in  a  plenty  of  fire- 
wood, as  the  crop  aforesaid  is  the  sign  of  a  cold  winter. 

Henry  A.  Churchill,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  is  the  secretary  of 
Gen.  Williams,  the  commander  at  Ears,  and  had  charge  of  one  of 
the  redoubts  at  the  recent  great  battle  at  that  place. 

Henry  Ward  Beccher  says  : — "  I  do  not  lecture  for  the  sake  of 
high  prices,  but  I  have  demanded  high  prices  that  1  might  get  rid 

of  importunities  for  lectures  far  beyond  my  ability  to  meet." 

Sir  Allen  McNah,  premier  of  the  Canadian  government,  sued 
the  editors  of  the  Hamilton  Banner  for  libel.  The  verdict  was 
in  favor  of  the  editors,  and  Sir  Allan  gets  only  a  lesson  in  policy 
for  his  pains. 

Judge  Gricr,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  decided, 
on  a  suit  instituted  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  legal  weight  of  a  ton 
of  coal  is  2240  lbs.,  and  that  no  State  law  can  be  enacted  altering 
the  quantity. 

Tho  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  is  to  be  fenced  its  en- 
tire length.  In  France  the  roads  are  not  only  fenced,  but  have 
hedges  planted  along  them,  which,  when  (tally  grown,  will  he  im- 
penetrable to  men  or  cattle. 

Patrick  Welsh,  convicted  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Valparaiso, 
Indiana,  of  displacing  the  track  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
road, near  Bailetown,  has  been  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment in  tho  Penitentiary — the  extent  of  the  law  iu  this  case. 

C.  E.  Davis,  butcher  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  took  from  the  stom- 
ach of  an  ox,  a  hollow  bone,  in  which  wire  two  nails  and  the  han- 
dle of  a  silver  teaspoon.  The  hone  had  been  so  long  in  the  stom- 
ach of  the  animal,  that  the  rough  edges  and  corners  of  the  broken 
bone  were  worn  smooth  and  the  suilace  was  polished. 

Mr.  Ericsson  is  reported  to  be  still  engaged  in  his  caloric  enter- 
prise. His  new  calorie  engine  is  forty  horse  power,  and  compared 
with  its  predecessors,  has  been  greatly  simplified,  and  its  cum- 
brous parts  dispensed  with — not  only  avoiding  friction  and  dimin- 
ishing expense,  out  effecting  a  great  saving  in  space. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  made  a  contract  for  next 
year  with  the  house  of  Howland  &  Aspiuwall,  New  York,  for  the 
transportation  of  all  the  specie  that  may  be  required  for  govern- 
ment use  at  San  Francisco,  at  a  premium  of  two  and  one-fourth 
per  cent. 

The  consumption  of  wool  in  this  country  for  the  years  1853  and 
1854,  was  about  three  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  Of  this 
amount  sixty  millions  of  pounds  were  raised  here,  twenty-one 
millions  were  imported  iu  the  raw  state,  and  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  millions  in  manufactured  goods. 

In  China,  recently,  a  woman  was  sentenced  to  he  crucified  for 
the  crime  of  having  given  birth  to  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs.  If  a 
father  is  a  rebel,  his  family  is  considered  the  same,  and  the  whole 
family,  lioiu  the  old  man  of  fourscore  to  the  child  of  four  years, 
share  the  same  fate.  The  poor  woman  was  nailed  to  the  cross 
while  living. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  says  that,  in  sleeping,  that  posture 
should  be  chosen  wiiieii  is  promotive  of  deep  and  lull  inspirations, 
because  nature  renders  the  latter  deeper  when  we  are  asleep  than 
awake,  except  in  action.  Hence  a  high  head,  by  cramping  both 
the  windpipe  and  the  blood  vessels,  is  bad.  The' head  should  rest 
on  a  line  with  the  body. 

The  Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute,  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
has  just  held  its  eighth  anniversary.  It  is  the  first  Theological 
Institution  established  by  the  Methodist  denomination  in  the  coun- 
try, having  a  regular  three  years'  course  of  study,  ami  a  full  com- 
pliment of  prolessors  ;  it  has  had  more  than  sixty  students  the 
past  year,  many  of  whom  are  graduates  of  colleges. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Sholl,  of  Cincinnati,  for  a 
terra  eotta  colhn.  The  article  resembles  in  appearance  and  qual- 
ity an  earthen-ware  cofiin.  Cast  iron  coffins  do  not  last  so  long 
frequently  as  wooden  ones,  such  is  the  action  of  earth  in  rusting 
them  out ;  but  a  terra  cotta  coffin  will  last  as  long  as  a  mouutaiu 
inite. 

The  people  of  Labrador,  who  are  mostly  ot  French  origin,  are 
said  to  be  suffering  poverty  from  the  deprivation  of  one  of  their 
chief  means  of  support — birds  and  eggs.  Of  late  years  parties 
from  the  United  States  have  been  there  in  the  season  of  them,  to 
collect  and  carry  away  all  the  eggs,  and  by  that  means  the  birds 
aie  getting  scarce  for  want  of  reproduction. 

The  Rural  Intelligencer  states  that  a  friend  residing  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Maine,  has  raised,  in  the  open  air,  on  his  place,  for  the 
last  three  years,  the  veritable  coffee  plant,  tiie  seed  of  which  was 
brought  hither  five  years  ago  from  Cuba.  It  grows  about  two  feet 
high,  and  produces  its  berries  in  pods,  something  like  peas.  The 
plants,  he  says,  have  matured,  eveu  tliis  season,  and  tho  berries  ri- 
pened without  injury  from  frosts. 


Rev.  Dr  Dull"  has  left  England  for  India,  wh  (re  he  will  renew 
missionary  labors,  in  which  he  has  so  long  been  prominent  and 
nt. 

Mis  I)ix,  the  well-known  philanthropist,  lately  arrived  in 
Paris,  in  company  with  Dr.  Parish  and  lady,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  making  preparations  to  visit  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
city. 

London  papers  state  that  twelve  English  militia  regiments  have 
been  ordered  to  Ireland.  We  presume  they  arc  intended  lo  repel 
the  Invasion  from  the  United  States,  about  which  the  London 
Times  is  so  terribly  frightened. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  ex-president,  and  Dr.  Footc,  of  Buffalo,  arrived 
lately  in  Paris  from  the  north,  and  arc  making  arrangements  to 
stirt  soon  for  Constantinople,  the  Crimea,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
The  number  of  parlies  now  going  to  the  Nile  is  unprecedented. 

Two  highly  important  decrees  were  issued  by  the  French  em- 
peror recently.  By  the  first,  foreign  vessels  can  be  legalW  sold  in 
,  and  obtain  French  registers,  by  the  payment  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  their  value.  By  the  second,  all  ship  building  materials 
can  he  imported  into  Franca,  free  of  duty. 

The  (ireek  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  died  recently,  and  his 
body,  seated  on  a  throne,  and  a  jewelled  mitre  on  his  head,  was 
taken  to  the  Latin  church  with  great  solemnity.  Several  consuls 
attended  in  lull  dress,  and  a  company  of  Egyptian  soldiers,  with 
music  and  drums  headed  the  procession.  Great  crowds  Hocked 
about  the  body  to  kiss  the  hands  or  parts  of  the  dress. 

The  experiment  of  stocking  the  rivers  and  ponds  of  Franco 
with  fish,  by  artificial  means,  is  now  extensively  practised,  and 
with  entire  success.  In  January  and  February  last,  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  fish,  in  an  embryo  state,  were  distributed  in  the  inland 
waters  of  France,  and  fifty  thousand  salmon  and  lako  trout  have 
recently  been  placed  in  the  ponds  about  Boulogne. 


SanDs  of  <g>oU). 


....  Amongst  such  ai  out  of  cunning  hoar  all  and  talk  little, 
be  sure  to  talk  less;  or  if  you  must  talk,  say  little. — La  Brut/ere. 

....  Prayer  is  not  eloquence,  but  earnestness;  not  the  defini- 
tion of  helplessness,  bat  the  feeling  of  it;  not  figures  of  speech, 
but  compunction  of  soul. — Hannah  M 

....   The  popular  writer  is  more  insolent,  more  harsh  to  new- 
comers than  the  most  brutal  publisher.     Where  the  publishei 
only  a  loss,  the  author  fears  a  rival :  one  ill-treats,  the  other  crush- 
es you. — Bahtac. 

....  Imperfect  enjoyment  is  attended  with  regret ;  a  surfeit  of 
pleasure  with  disgust.  There  is  a  certain  nick  of  time,  a  certain 
medium  to  be  observed,  with  which  few  people  are  acquainted. — 
St.  l'.rrtmond. 

....  To  diminish  envy,  let  us  consider  not  what  others  possess, 
but  what  they  enjoy  :  mere  riches  may  be  the  gift  of  lucky  acci- 
dent or  blind  chance,  but  happiness  must  be  the  result  of  prudent 
preference  and  rational  design, — Cotton. 

....   Enthusiasm  is  always  connected  with  the  senses,  whatever 
1)C  the  object  that  excites  it.     The  true   strength  of  virtue  i^ 
HjH  a/  iniW,  combined  with  a  deliberate  and  steadfast  determina- 
tion to  execute  her  laws.     That  is  the  healthful  condition  of  tho 
moral  life. — Kant. 

....  Hatred  and  vengeance  are  very  different  sentiments  ;  one 
is  that  of  little  minds,  the  other  the  effect  of  a  law  to  which  great 
souls  are  obedient.  God  avenges  and  does  not  hate.  Hatred  is 
the  vice  of  narrow  souls,  they  feed  it  with  all  their  littlenesses, 
and  make  it  the  pretext  of  base  tyrannies. — Balzac. 


Joker's   Bubget. 


When  are  two  potatoes  precisely  alike  ?     When  they're  pared  I 

Who  was  the  first  postboy?  Cadmus;  he  carried  letters  from 
Phoenicia  to  Greece. 

"  I  say,  Pat,  are  you  asleep  ?"  "  Divel  the  sleep."  "  Then  bo 
after  lendin'  me  a  quarter."     "  I'm  asleep,  be  jabcrs." 

An  ignorant  man  from  the  country  inquires  whether  mock  turtle 
soup  is  made  out  of  tortoise  skill  eats  ! 

Why  is  a  young  lady  just  from  hoarding-school,  like  a  building 
committee  !     Because  she  is  ready  to  receive  proposals. 

"  Sammy,  my  son,  don't  stand  there  scratching  your  head  ;  stir 
vour  stumps,  or  you'll  make  no  progress  in  life."  "  Why,  father, 
I've  heard  you  say  the  only  way  to  get  along  in  this  world,  was  to 
scratch  a-head." 

An  Irish  girl  who  was  in  the  habit  of  soaping  the  dirty  clothes 
before  putting  them  to  soak,  on  being  told  by  her  mistress  to  get 
a  dried  codfish  and  put  it  to  soak  for  dinner,  did  so,  after  rubbing 
it  over  smartly  with  a  good  quantny  of  hard  soap. 

An  old  Carolinian  once  said  :  "  I  was  horn  the  last  day  in  tho 
year,  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the  last  day  of  the  week,  very 
late  in  the  day,  and  hare  always  hem  behind  hand.  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  fifty  dollars  in  my  pocket  if  I  hadn't  been  born 
at  all." 

A  lady,  observing  the  following  notice  on  a  hoard  :  "  Horses 
taken  in  to  grass.  Long  tails,  three  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  short 
tails,  two  shillings,"  asked  the  owner  of  the  land  the  reason  for 
the  difference  of  price.  "  Why,  you  sec,  ma'am,"  he  replied, 
'•  tho  long  tails  can  brush  away  the  Hies,  but  the  short  tails  are  so 
tormented  by  them,  they  can  hardly  eat  at  all." 
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SCENE   IN   THE   RUINED    CITY    OF    SEBASTOPOL. 


INSIDE  SEBASTOPOL. 

The  picture  on  this  page  is  a  graphic  and  exciting  one.  The 
scene  is  laid  within  that  formidable  town  which  withstood  for  so 
long  a  period,  and  with  such  heroic  gallantry  on  the  part  of  its  de- 
fenders, a  siege  of  nearly  a  year's  duration,  conducted  by  more 
formidable  enginery,  than  was  ever  before  employed  in  warfare. 
We  are  here  in  the  midst  of  desolation.  The  crumbling  ruins 
around  have  not  been  made  by  the  hand  of  time ;  they  are  the 
instant  ravages  of  shot  and  shell.  In  our  sketch  men  are  seen  en- 
gaged in  demolishing  the  ruins  which  threaten  danger  to  the  vic- 
tors. But  in  the  group  before  us  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
gaiety  and  i7isonciance  of  the  soldier,  though  surrounded  by  death 
and  ruin.     At  the  rude  table  spread  in  the  open  air,  a  couple  of 


fire-eaters  are  tranquilly  smoking  the  "  calumet  of  peace."  The 
smart  canteen  woman  in  her  half-masculine  attire,  serves  with 
equal  assiduity  her  French  and  English  customers,  and  if  another 
representative  of  the  alliance,  the  "  bearded  Turk,"  should  insist 
upon  a  glass  of  eau  de  vie,  overcoming  his  religious  scruples  by 
the  reflection  that,  though  wine  is  prohibited  by  the  prophet,  the 
Koran  says  nothing  about  brandy,  we  have  no  doubt  the  article 
would  be  delivered  nim  with  cheerful  alacrity.  We  regret  to  say 
that  the  Maine  Law  does  not  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  camps, 
and  that  the  conviviality  of  a  victorious  army  is  rarely  confined 
within  the  limits  of  sobriety.  A  little  apart  from  the  private  fol- 
diers  sits  an  officer  booted  and  spurred,  apparently  plunged  in 
deep  thought.     Officers,  by  a  special  clause  in  the  articles  of  war, 


arc  permitted  to  think — thinking  being  a  luxury  confined  to  the 
epaulettes,  and  strictly  fori  idden  even  to  corporals  and  lance-tt<  r- 
geants.  The  sketch  gives  us  a  very  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the 
features  of  military  life.  Of  the  individuals  sketched  by  the  ar- 
tist, perhaps  not  one  will  get  home  without  wounds  or  mutilation 
— yet  no  thought  of  the  future  clouds  their  enjoyment  of  the  pres- 
ent hour.  The  French  troops  are  particularly  famous  for  their 
light-hearted  gaiety  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  it 
is  well  for  the  English  that  they  had  them  as  comrades  and  allies 
during  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol ;  for  their 
merriment  is  infectious,  and  without  its  influence  the  spirits  of  the 
English  troops  must  have  failed  them  in  the  trials  to  which  they 
were  subjected. 


END   OF    VOLUME    IX. 
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THE  WEW  TEAK. 

Mr.  Billings's  spirited  and  graceful  design  on  this  page,  repre- 
sents in  allegorical  form  the  advent  of  the  New  Year.  The  gray- 
beard,  Time,  in  his  sledge  drawn  by  swift  reindeer,  brings  forward 
the  young  heir.  The  surrounding  scenery,  broadly  handled,  char- 
acterizes the  season  of  the  year.  Good-by  to  '55,  and  a  welcome 
to  '56  !  It  takes  bat  a  short  time  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
new  dynasty.  A  few  mistakes  in  dating  letters,  and  a  few  half- 
regretful  reflections,  and  the  poor  old  year  is  forgotten— dismissed 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets — the  present  is  all  in  all  to  us.  Yet 
there  are  solemn  thoughts  that  arise  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  period  in  the  calendar.  We  have  advanced  one  step 
nearer  the  grave,  whose  inexorable  portals  stand  ever  open  to  re- 
ceive the  "  innumerable  caravan  "  swiftly  and  surely  passing  on  to 


the  dark  gateway.  Another  seventieth  part  of  the  allotted  span 
lias  been  swallowed  up.  The  hells  of  the  old  year  have  rung  the 
knell,  perhaps,  of  many  of  our  friends.  Many  of  the  fair  prom- 
ises it  held  out  at  its  commencement  have  been  blighted.  ^Ve 
have  to  mourn,  perhaps,  over  buried  hopes  as  well  as  buried  friends, 
and  ideal  losses  arc  oftentimes  as  sore  afflictions  as  material  ones. 
But,  though  some  of  the  children  of  Hope  are  dead,  Hope  herself, 
bright  and  happy  mother,  still  survives.  If  the  past  have  its  losses, 
it  has  also  its  lessons.  We  can  guide  our  bark  the  hetter  if  mem- 
ory's log-book  truly  record  the  courses  we  have  sailed,  and  mem- 
ory's chart  preserve  the  shoals  which  menace  danger,  and  the 
beacons  which  guided  us  aright.  Tenderly,  therefore,  let  us  lay 
the  Old  Ykak  in  his  grave.  Let  us  breathe  a  requiem,  low  and 
soft,  over  his  remains.     Grief  for  the  dead,  joy  for  the  new-born 


year.  "  The  king  is  dead — long  live  the  king."  A  tear — a  sigh 
— a  fond  farewell  even  are  permitted.  There  is  no  treaioti  in  that. 
But  there  must  be  no  long  faces  to  daunt  the  fair  presence  of  the 
New  Year.  The  joy-bell-,  must  ring  merrily — music  must  per- 
vade the  air — lo  pteana  !  he  shouted  by  every  voice.  The  furore 
is  the  promised  land — let  u-  enter  on  it  gaily  and  with  brave 
hearts.  A  new  campaign  is  before  us,  and  we  must  meet  its  com- 
ing for  weal  or  woe.  with  gallant  hearts.  AVhat  though  the  present 
season  be  a  cheerless  one  without — what  though  the  wind  rave 
through  the  leafless  trees,  and  the  snow  drift  along  the  plains  and 
hollows — let  the  cheerful  fire  on  the  hearth  be  an  emblem  of  the 
cheerful  warmth  within.  Let  us  enjoy  a  clear  conscience— that  is 
within  the  power  of  every  one,  and  the  cold  kiss  of  the  Xew  Year 
will  he  as  grateful  as  the  breath  of  summer. 
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[Written  expressly  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

— on, — 
THE    SECKET    OF   A    LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STOEY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FEANCE. 
CHAPTER   I. 

ADVENTURE    IN    THE    FOREST. 

It  was  (tearing  the  close  of  a  somewhat  sultry  spring  day,  when 
the  Count  Louis  d'Artois  took  his  way  along:  the  lonely  and  gloomy 
path  leading  through  the  very  heart  of  a  deep  forest  lying  towards 

the  south  of  Franco,  and  not  far  from  the  beautiful  windings  of 
tho  Rhone.  Our  traveller  was  young — certainly  not  more  than 
fivc-and-twenty ;  of  a  slight  and  elegant  figure,  yet  with  nerves 
nnd  sinews  that  might  have  well  become  many  a  one  of  stouter 
frame  and  broader  shoulders;  with  a  fine  head,  a  proud  and  noble 
brow,  about  which  curled  silken  masses  of  raven  hair;  dark,  earn- 
est hazel  eyes,  a  slightly  aquiline  nose,  and  lips  somewhat  col*- 
pressed,  shaded  by  a  curling-  moustache,  and  showing-,  at  a  glance, 
the  firmness  and  decision  of  his  character.  The  whole  counte- 
nance, with  its  delicate,  finely  cut,  yet  noble  features,  told  of  thought, 
nnd  energy,  and  power,  no  less  than  of  the  gentlest  and  tenderest 
feeling's  with  which  the  human  heart  is  gifted. 

As  I  have  said,  the  night  was  fast  closing  in  ;  the  path  he  took 
a  lonely  one  ;  there  was  some  doubt  of  its  safety,  too  ;  but  Louis 
eared  little  for  that.  He  might  have  taken  the  road  that  skirted 
this  forest  on  the  right,  but  that  was  a  much  longer  one,  and  be 
was  impatient  to  finish  bis  day's  ride,  with  which  he  was  fatigued. 
So  lie  was  content  to  take  this  path,  and  follow  it  alone ;  for  this 
was  the  shortest  way  to  his  uncle's  chateau  by  a  great  many  miles, 
and  his  valet,  who  had  accompanied  him  the  greater  part  of  his 
journey,  had  been  obliged  to  stop  at  the  last  inn  on  the  road  to 
attend  to  his  beast,  which,  from  some  mischance,  hd  fallen  lame 
by  the  way. 

So  Count  Louis,  knowing  himself  prepared  for  danger,  if  he 
should  chance  to  meet  it,  rode  carelessly  onward,  silent  and  medi- 
tative, thinking  of  many  things — some  that  were  pleasant  and 
some  that  were  sad,  and  some,  again,  that  were  both ;  now  of  his 
father,  whom  he  bad  last  seen,  some  weeks  before,  at  Paris ;  now 
of  his  uncle,  the  Marquis  de  Montauban,  whom  he  was  about  to 
visit,  and  his  fair  cousin,  Helen,  whom  he  already  imagined  as 
watching  for  him  ;  for  he  hail  despatched  a  messenger,  two  days 
previously,  to  announce  his  intended  visit.  lie  thought,  too,  anon, 
as  Helen  Montatiban's  proud  and  beautiful  face  rose  up  at  the  beck 
of  memory,  of  bis  own  future — of  the  possible  events  it  might 
contain,  and  of  his  present  loneliness  and,  it  may  be,  his  loneli- 
ness of  heart.  Not  that  these  things  had  any  peculiar  association 
with  her,  however,  for  it  was  not  her  face  that  shone  softlv,  like  a 
rising  star,  from  the  mist-like  portals  of  the  pleasant  room  which 
his  earnest  fancies  sometimes  portrayed  in  the  far  distance.  Not 
hers  the  quiet  hand  that  rested  on  his  brow,  or  the  swe 
dreamy  eyes  that  looked  into  his  own,  or  the  loving  smile  whose 
reality  he  hoped  sometime  to  behold.  Louis  could  have  imagined 
his  magnificent  cousin  Helen  as  a  queen  or  a  duchess,  but  his  u-ife 
— never.  Yet  he  liked  her — he  bad  always  liked  her  from  boy- 
hood, in  a  cousinly  way.  She  was  beautiful,  graceful  and  accom- 
plished, too,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  become,  in  those  days ; 
but  he  bad  never  thought  of  her  in  a  nearer  position  than  that 
which  she  held  at  present ;  indeed,  so  far  was  such  a  thing  from 
being  contemplated  by  him,  even  for  an  instant,  that,  bad  it  been 
mentioned  to  him,  be  would  have  met  the  idea,  probably,  with  the 
utmost  surprise. 

Thus,  to-night,  as  he  rode  along  bis  solitary  way,  he  thought,  as 
I  have  said,  of  the  welcome  he  was  to  meet  from  Helen  and  her 
father,  at  the  end  of  his  journey  ;  of  the  satisfaction  which  he  him- 
self should  experience  in  finding  himself  among  friends  and  rela- 
tives after  some  two  or  three  months  of  wandering  from  his  own 
residence  in  Paris,  and  of  the  pleasant  conversation  which  he 
should  hold  with  his  uncle  and  his  lovely  cousin,  when  they  met, 
after  an  interval  of  absence  some  two  years  in  length. 

The  reflection  lent  him  impatience,  and  perhaps  that  impatience 
was  accelerated,  too.  by  the  sound  of  a  faint  murmuring  of  distant 
thunder  which  came  at  the  same  time  to  bis  cars.  Now  Count 
Louis  was  eager  to  behold  his  relatives,  and  he  also  desired  to 
escape  the  storm  which  this  far-off  rumbling  heralded  ;  so  he  urged 
on  his  steed  at  a  much  swifter  pace  than  be  bad  hitherto  main- 
tained. He  counted  on  reaching  the  chateau  in  something  le*s 
than  two  hours,  at  this  rate,  and  the  worst  part  of  the  way  lay  in 
this  very  forest  which  he  was  now  threading,  so  that  after  he  should 
have  reached  its  confines,  the  remainder  of  the  road  would  be 
quite  easy.  So,  patting  the  arching  neck  of  his  good  steed,  and 
uttering  some  cheering  and  familiar  expressions  of  endearment 
that  the  beast  answered  with  a  low  whinny  of  delight,  he  p 
on. 

Gradually,  as  he  kept  his  way,  the  sound  of  the  thunder  grew 
nearer  and  more  distinct ;  the  lightning  played  more  frequently, 
and  with. greater  sharpness,  above  and  around  him  ;  while,  but  for 
the  fitful  light  it  afforded  him,  his  path  would  have  been  shrouded 
in  almost  total  darkness,  so  black  grew  the  gloomy  sky.  Tho 
wind  was  rising,  too,  and  it  sighed  and  wailed  mournfully  among 
the  dense  boughs  that  tossed  about  on  every  side,  with  almost 
human  life,  it  seemed  to  him.     And  still  be  pressed  forward. 

I5ut  suddenly,  as  one  broad,  vivid  flash  lit  up  the  forest  all  about 
him,  with  almost  the  distinctness  of  noonday,  be  saw  clearly,  at  a 
little  distance  beyond  his  horse's  bead,  a  human  figure,  creeping 
out,  on  all-fours,  from  beneath  the  underbrush  that  skirted  the  path- 
way. Almost  involuntarily  be  drew  rein,  and,  in  the  pitchy  black- 
ness that  succeeded  the  flash,  endeavored  to  discern  the  figure 


again  ;  but  this  was  impossible.  Yet  be  was  conscious  that  it 
must  be  near  him — almost  at  his  very  side.  With  a  quick  but 
quiet  motion,  he  placed  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  awaited  the 
next  flash  that  should  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  character  of  this 
strange  appearance.  Hut  before  it  came,  he  was  conscious  of 
another  hand  laid  upon  his  knee, while  a  man's  voice,  in  a  low  but 
friendly  tone,  and  close  beside  him,  said  : 

"  Count  Louis  d'Artois,  you  are  in  danger.  Pause  a  moment." 
"  And  where  rests  the  danger  i"  asked  Louis,  (irmly. 
'■  Before  you,  monsieur,  and  behind  as  well,  and  on  each  side. 
You  cannot  escape  it,  even  if  you  would,  except  hy  your  own 
courage,  and  your  own  strength  and  agility,  which,  I  know,  have 
served  you  ere  now.  I  have  heard  that  you  are  on  your  way 
through  this  forest  to-night  to  your  uncle's  chateau  ;  that  you  cany 
about  your  person  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  besides  some 
few  jewels  of  heavy  value,  which  you  bear  within  a  small  casket, 
in  the  inner  folds  of  the  broad  sash  about  your  waist,  and  that 
your  valet  you  left  at  the  inn,  this  morning.  Thus  you  are  fitting 
prey  for  those  who  frequent  these  places." 

A  feeling  of  the  profoundest  astonishment   took   possession  of 
the  count. 

"  Who  are  you  >"  he  asked.  "  Who  knows  all  this  so  well  >" 
"I  am  your  friend,  Monsieur  Louis,  which  is  all  I  can  tell  you 
at  present,"  said  the  man;  "and  if  you  would  see  my  face,  the 
lightning  will  show  it  to  you  in  a  moment,  lint,  in  the  meantime, 
take  these  and  defend  yourself  with  them,  as  you  will  have  need 
in  a  little  while  after  you  have  parted  with  me."  And  Louis  felt 
a  brace  of  heavy  pistols  placed  in  his  hand. 
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A    STRANGE    .MELTING    L\    THE   FOREST. 

"  My  good  fellow,  I  have  arms  already, — I  do  n»t  need  them," 
he  returned,  "  though  I  thank  you  for  them  sincerely." 

"  Hut  you  do  need  them,  monsieur,  as  you  will  shortly  find,  for 
vour  own,  safe  as  you  think  them,  have  had  the  charges  with- 
drawn." 

"  How  i"  uttered  the  count,  in  surprise. 

"It  is  even  as  I  tell  you  ;  it  was  done  at  Corbigny,  this  morn- 
ing, after  you  yourself  bad  charged  them.  These  which  I  have 
given  you  will  do  you  good  service,  and  with  them  I  do  not  fear 
for  you,  although  there  is  danger  about  you.  He  wary,  and  act 
with  your  usual  bravery  and  calmness  when  the  danger  comes.  It 
is  not  far  off." 

"  And  so  I  am  to  be  waylaid  ?"  asked  Louis. 

"  Think  the  worst ;  it  is  the  safest  way,  for  then  you  will  be  bet- 
ter prepared  for  whatever  chance  presents  itself." 

"  It  is  well.  I  thank  you  for  your  warning,  and  will  endeavor 
to  be  ready.     Hut  I  would  know — " 

[see  engraving.] 
At  that  instant,  another  broad  sheet  of  lightning  quivered  like 
flame,  for  a  moment,  about  their  path,  and  Louis  beheld  the  per- 
son whom  be  addressed — a  man  of  middling  size,  with  bushy  dark 
hair,  a  wild,  uncombed  beard,  and  a  heavy  moustache;  wearing  a 
rough  jacket,  and  a  broad  sash  with  long  ends,  within  the  folds  of 
which  were  stuck  a  brace  of  pistols  similar  to  those  which  Louis 
now  held  in  his  own  hand  ;  while  bis  lower  limbs  were  encased  in 
garments  of  some  black  material  as  far  as  the  knees,  where  they 
were  met  by  those  strange  bandages  which  are  continued  thence  to 
the  feet,  and  crossed  and  bound  by  thongs  of  leather,  making  the 
dress  appear  a  curious  mingling  of  that  of  the  poorer  classes  both 
of  French  and  Italian.  His  head  was  uncovered,  so  that  the  light- 
ning displayed  his  features  clearly,  for  the  instant  that  it  lasted  ; 


there  was  an  earnc-tness— almost  sadness  in  it,  and  though  the 
whole  appearance,  from  its  neglected  and  unshorn  state,  was  some- 
thing wild  and  rough,  yet  it  was  nothing  worse,  and  the  count  laid 
his  hand  on  the  man's  shoulder. 

"  Good  !"  he  said.  "  I  see— I  see  now,  and  I  shall  not  be  likely 
to  forget  your  face  in  a  hurry,  my  friend.  Let  me  thank  you  again 
for  your  timely  assistance." 

"Nay— keep  your  thanks,  monsieur,— keep  your  thanks  until 
the  danger  be  past,"  returned  the  man,  quietly.  "I  only  hope 
you  may  get  safely  through  this,  and  that  I  may  be  at  hand  when 
you  need  warning  again.  He  wary,  now;  keep  spurs  and  pistols 
ready,  and  use  both  well.  Good-night."  And  he  plunged  in  once 
more  among  the  underbrush  ;  while  Louis  continued  his  way,  with 
strangely  mixed  feelings  of  wonder  at  what  had  just  occurred 
together  with  some  degree  of  apprehension  and  curiosity  as  to  the 
danger  which  menaced  him.  He  did  not  remember  having 
that  countenance  before  ;  yet  the  man  had  spoken  of  former  ser- 
vice rendered  and  unforgotten,  and  how  be  had  managed  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  information  which  he  had  just  imparted,  the 
young  count  could  not  imagine.  Dismissing,  however,  these 
reflections,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  approaching  event  of 
which  be  had  been  so  earnestly  and  yet  vaguely  warned  ;  listening, 
as  well  as  he  was  able  (which,  to  say  truth,  was  very  little,  while 
the  thunder  muttered  more  deeply  and  his  horse's  feet  crunched 
the  pathway],  for  any  sound  which  might  indicate  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  and  keeping  a  keen  glance  about  him  whenever,  as  he 
rode,  the  lightning  played  about  his  way,  so  that  he  might  not  be 
taken  unawares. 

Still  he  kept  on,  nnd  nothing  in  the  shape  of  da 
appeared,  and  for,  ]>erhaps,  tho  space  of  fifteen  min- 
utes, he  was  kept  in  suspense.  Hut,  suddenly 
branch  above  his  bead  was  bent  and  cracked  sharply, 
and  while  Roland,  affrighted,  reared  violently,  aiid 
almost  unseated  his  rider,  the  lightning  flashed  again, 
{  and  the  figure  of  a  man — not  the  first  one  Louis  had 

seen— swung  lightly  down  from  the  branch  to  the  path- 
way. A  strong  hand  seized  Roland's  bridle ;  a  rough 
voice  uttered  "  Stand !"  a  pistol  was  pointed  at  the 
count's  head. 

"  What  do  you  require?"  asked  Louis,  briefly  and 
sternly. 

"  Whatever  money  you  earn-  about  you.  Give  it  to 
me,  and  be  quick  about  it  I"  said  the  voice. 

"You  arc  mistaken,  my  man,"  uttered  Louis, 
quietly,  while  one  blow  from  his  slight  but  powerful 
arm  struck  aside  tho  uplifted  weapon,  and  a  second 
stretched  the  ruffian  senseless  among  the  bushes  by 
the  path.  With  a  terrified  snort,  as  the  count  gave 
him  tho  spur,  Roland  galloped  forward.  The  path 
seemed  clear,  as  it  lay  before  him,  illuminated  every 
moment  by  the  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the 
count  pressed  on,  trusting  that  he  had  vanquished  his 
only  foe,  for  no  other  appeared  ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
been  home  a  dozen  rods  along  before  two  more  men 
sprang  out  into  the  way. 

Roland,  scared  by  their  sudden  appearance,  shrank 
nnd  reared  again,  despite  his  master's  efforts  to  urge 
him  past ;  and  while  one  of  the  villains  seized  bridle, 
and  brought  tho  beast  to  bis  feet  again,  the  other 
leaped  upon  the  young  count,  and,  with  a  powerful 
grasp,  almost  drew  him  from  the  saddle,  at  the  same 
time  firing  n  pistol  close  to  his  ear.  Bv  miracle  or 
chance,  the  aim  missed.  Louis  jerked  his  arm  from 
fc^^-i  .  the  grasp  of  his  assailant,  and  struck  at  him  with  the 

butt  of  a  heavy  riding-whip ;  but  it  was  caught  and 
wrenched  from  him.     Laying  hold,  then,  as  a  final 
resource,  on  one  of  his  pistols,  he  fired  at  the  fellow, 
who  dropped,  with  a  smothered  curse,  to  the  earth  ; 
while  his  companion,  who  had  been  holding  the  hit  of 
the  rearing,  trembling  steed,  let  go,  and  sprang,  in  his  turn,  upon 
the  count ;  but  Louis,  with  a  heavy  blow  from  the  discharged  pis- 
tol, felled  him  also  to  the  ground,  to  keep  company  with  his  com- 
panion.    Then,  giving  Roland  the  rein  again,  be  galloped  on.     A 
volley  of  shot  was  fired  after  him  ;  but  be  was  unhurt,  though  two 
or  three  whistled  past  his  ears,  and  still  he  pressed  forward,  with 
murmured  thanks  for  this  second  deliverance,  even  while  he  mo- 
mentarily expected  new  foes  to  dart  up  in  his  path. 

But  on — on,  with  good  speed,  went  Roland,  and  Louis  patted 
bis  neck,  with  cheering  wosds  that  the  beast  seemed  to  understand. 
On — on,  still,  nnd  not  an  enemy  followed,  or  fresh  ones  appeared. 
Louis  breathed  more  freely. 

"Good  steed — good  Roland  !"  be  said,  cheerily.  "You  nnd  I 
have  escaped — haven't  we,  noble  fellow  ?  That  was  a  close  attack, 
though.     We  must  look  out  for  the  next  one." 

Hut  either  he  had  met  all  who  lay  in  wait  for  him,  or  the  rest,  if 
there  were  any  more,  were  daunted  by  his  bravery;  for  still  he 
rode  on,  and  no  one  farther  appeared  to  molest  him.  Gradually 
the  wood  became  less  dense ;  the  path  grew  wider,  and  less  clearly 
defined,  as  the  scattered  timber  stood  farther  apart,  and  straggled 
away  in  scanty  growth  till  the  wood  was  passed,  nnd  I/Otiis  emerged 
upon  a  wild,  brier-stocked  field. 

It  was  evident  that  the  number  of  his  assailants  bad  been  ex- 
hausted, for  still  be  was  neither  met  nor  followed ;  therefore,  lie 
slackened  his  horse's  speed  to  give  him  breathing  space,  and  also 
to  consider,  on  his  own  part,  which  direction  he  must  take;  for  ho 
had  never  followed  this  road  before,  and  the  field  or  common  upon 
which  be  found  himself  might  take  him  in  any  direction  other  than 
the  one  desired.  Upon  deliberation,  he  resolved  to  go  straight 
onward  from  the  wood  path,  and  he  struck  across  the  field,  his 
way  still  illumined  by  the  electric  flashes  that  played  ever  and 
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anon  over  the  black  sky.  And  now  the  looked-for  road  came  in 
sight,  as  he  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  and  guiding 
Roland  to  it,  he  set  him  at  a  quick  pace  again,  to  reach  his  uncle's 
chateau  before  the  rain  commenced. 

But  the  idea  had  scarce  been  acted  upon  before  the  drops  began 

to  fall,  and  Roland  broke  into  a  gallop  again. 

"  Well,  tins  is  pleasant,  certainly  I"  laughed  Louis  d'Artois,  to 
himself;  "attacked  by  brigands  first,  and  next  overtaken  by  a 

smart  shower!  I  am  fortunate  to-night  Fine  sport,  this!"  as 
the  great  drops  came  pelting  down.  "  I  wonder  how  those  fellows 
in  the  wood  feel  under  this  '  Poor  devils  !  I  would  have  spared 
them  the  shot  I  administered  if  I  could  have  hoped  for  safety  with- 
out it;  hut  one  must  do  disagreeable  things  sometimes,  eren  to 
the  shooting  of  a  robber.  They  will  learn  better,  next  time,  than 
to  venture  out  on  an  expedition  with  less  than  half  a  dozen  strong. 

Hut  now,  Rohmd,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  his  beast,  "you  ami 

I  must  seek  for  shelter.  We  are  a  good  distance  from  the  cha- 
teau vet,  if  I  guess  rightly,  and  there  is  no  use  in  getting  a  wet 
skin  if  we  can  avoid  it." 

Luckily,  lie  had  a  cloak  in  a  kind  of  capacious  knapsack  at  his 
saddle,  and  getting  this  out,  he  threw  it  over  his  shoulders  to  pro- 
im,  in  some  sort,  from  the  rain.      He  judged,    by   this  time, 
that  he  had  little  more  than  half  a  league  to  ride;  hut  nearer  shel- 
ter was  necessary.      The  rain  was  falling  faster  and  more  violently, 

when  suddenly  a  light  gleamed  out  upon  the  blackness  around  it, 
at  some  distance  ahead,  and  remembering  that  a  small  cottage, 
Inhabited,  when  he  was  in  this  district  last,  if  he  remembered  right, 
nits  of  the  neighborhood,  stood  somewhere 
near  his  present  position,  he  concluded  that  this  must  he  it.  Put- 
ting the  spurs  to  his  beast  again,  therefore,  he  pressed  on,  and  in 
a  few  moments  reached  its  friendly  shelter,  just  as  the  rain  came 
pouring  down  in  absolute  torrents. 

Fastening  Roland  in  an  old  shed  that  adjoined  this  cottage  at 
one  end,  and  where,  from  the  single  stall,  and  the  manger  half 
filled  with  oats,  it  was  evident  that  the  master  of  the  cottage,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  was  wont  to  keep  his  beast,  our  hero  paused  a 
moment,  until  a  brief  lull  in  the  storm  took  place,  when  he  passed 
round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  knocked  on  the  door  with  the 
handle  of  his  whip.  Almost  instantly  he  heard  an  inner  door 
open,  and  then  some  hand  was  busied  with  the  fastenings  of  the 
one  at  which  he  stood,  which  seemed  to  be  well  protected,  for  he 
heard  bolts  loosened  and  a  bar  let  down.  The  next  moment  it 
was  opened  wide,  and  before  him,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
with  her  pretty  and  petite  figure  clearly  defined  against  the  glowing 
background  of  a  well  lighted  apartment  beyond,  stood  a  young 
girl,  evidently  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  was  an 
earnest  smile  om  her  face,  and  a  warm  welcome  for  some  one,  evi- 
dently, upon  her  lips  ;  but  the  beautiful  features  changed  their 
sweet,  expectant  look  to  one  of  startled  surprise,  and  the  greeting 
died  away  mattered,  as  the  light  from  the  apartment  beliind  shono 
upon  the  strange  face  of  our  young  hero. 

"Your  pardon,  mademoiselle,"  said  Louis;  "but  the  storm  has 
overtaken  me,  as  I  was  journeying  this  way,  and  I  am  forced 
to  ask  for  shelter  here  a  little  while  until  its  present  violence 
abates." 

The  young  girl  stepped  back,  saying,  with  gentle  and  graceful 
courtesy  as  she  did  so  : 

"  Will  monsieur  be  pleased  to  enter?     He  is  very  welcome." 

And  closing  the  door  again  as  ho  came  in,  she  conducted  him 
into  the  apartment  already  mentioned,  which  was  a  large  and 
comfortable  one,  and  exceedingly  neat-looking  withal.  There  was 
no  person  except  themselves  there,  and  entering  suddenly,  as  he 
had,  from  the  darkness  without  into  this  pleasant,  cheerful  place, 
led  by  so  fair  a  guide,  it  seemed  to  Louis  really  very  much  like 
enchantment.  And  certainly  the  contrast  between  this  scene  and 
the  perilous  one  in  which  he  had  but  just  taken  no  very  enviable 
part,  seemed  to  heighten  the  illusion. 

In  the  centre  of  this  apartment  stood  an  oaken  table,  with  lights, 
and,  as  it  appeared,  a  supper,  spread  for  some  one  who  had  not 
yet  made  his  appearand',  consisting  of  milk,  some  dried  fruits, 
meat,  and  a  small,  shallow  kind  of  basket  containing  a  serviette,  or 
napkin,  of  snowy  though  coarse  linen,  filled  with  bread. 

ir  this  table  she  placed  a  seat,  and  requested  Louis  to  par- 
take of  the  refreshments  prepared,  making,  at  the  same  time,  some 
simple  yet  graceful  apology  for  their  plainness.  But  Louis,  though 
he  had  not  tasted  food  since  morning,  found  himself  utterly  with- 
out inclination  to  cat,  from  the  excitement  of  the  past  hour,  and 
also,  perhaps  (as  he  himself  could  not  help  entertaining  a  kind  of 
amused  consciousness),  because  it  was  truly  refreshment  sufficient 
in  coming  from  the  dreary  gloom  without  to  look  upon  so  fair  a 
picture  as  his  young  hostess  presented. 

At  all  events,  he  declared  himself  too  weary  to  eat;  but  finding 
that  this  was  evidently  the  case,  she  brought  a  small  flask  of  wine 
from  a  cupboard,  and  pouring  out  a  cupfull,  offered  it  to  him. 

"Tray,  take  it,"  she  said,  half  shyly,  yet  with  earnestness. 
"  Monsieur  has  been  out  in  the  Storm." 

Who  could  have  refused  it,  tendered,  as  it  was,  by  that  fair, 
small,  prettily-shaped  hand,  and  with  the  bashful  glance  of  those 
sveel  eyes  resting  upon  his  face  !  At  least,  not  Louis,  and  be 
quailed  the  offered  draught,  thinking  it,  silently,  the  rarest  wine 
that  had  ever  passed  his  li 

A  sharp  gugt  of  wind  and  rain  beat  against  the  casement,  and 
he  saw  her  look  involuntarily  in  that  direction  with  a  half  sigh  and 
an  air  of  apprehension — solicitude. 

"Perhaps  mademoiselle  has  friends  who  arc  exposed  to  this 
storm  !"  he  suggested. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  my  father,  who  has  been  absent  all  day.  He 
should  have  returned  much  earlier  than  this,  but,  doubtless,  he  will 
come  home  soon.  Ho  went  to  the  market  this  morning.  I  am 
sorry  he  is  not  here  to  welcome  you." 


"He  must  have  a  lonely  road  home,"  said   Louis.     "In  what 
direction  does  it  lie  !" 
"  Through  the  forest,"  answered  the  young  girl.    "Yes — it  is 

lonely,  but  he  has  traversed  it  ninny  times,  and  always  without 
harm,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  the  same  to-night.  They  say  that  the 
Way  is  haunted  by  robbers ;  but  my  father  is  a  poor  man,  as  all 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  know,  and  so,  I  suppose,  that  must 
be  the  reason  why  he  always  goes  and  comes  safely." 

Louis  thought  of  hi*  own  adventure,  as  she  said  this,  and  half 
sighed. 

"  Yes,"  ho  rejoined ;  "the  poor  need  have  no  fear;  it  is  only 
the  rich  who  must  shrink  from  robbers." 

A  little  silence  ensued,  when  his  fair  hostess  drew  a  spinning- 
wheel  towards  her,  and,  sitting  down  by  the  hearth,  began  to  work 
quietly  but  industriously,  now  and  then  looking  up  from  her  em- 
ployment to  respond  to  some  observation  of  her  guest;  while 
Louis,  on  his  part,  studied  at  leisure  her  sweet  and  somewhat 
thoughtful  countenance,  followed,  with  pleased  interest,  the  glanc- 
ing motion  of  those  snowy  little  hands,  and  wondered  to  himself 
how  a  graceful  blossom  like  this  could  ever  have  sprung  up  anil 
flourished  in  a  peasant's  home.  She  had  spoken  of  her  father. 
"  1  should  like  to  know,"  thought  Louis,  "if  this  little  household 
fairy  has  any  kith  or  kin  beside.  I  suppose  I  must  make  bold  to 
ask  her." 

And  following  up  this  intention,  he  said,  aloud,  with  a  smile : 

"Mademoiselle,  you  work  very  rapidly  and  well.  I  dare  say 
you  can  perform  all  the  labor  of  the  place,  and  sparo  your  moth- 
er's hands  a  great  deal  of  toil,  that  is,  if — " 

"  I  have  no  mother,  monsieur,"  she  said,  in  a  quiet  and  rather 
sad  tone,  giving  the  very  information  Louis  required, — "  I  have 
no  mother." 

"  Indeed !    But  you  have  sisters — brothers,  mademoiselle  ?" 

"  Neither,  monsieur.     I  am  the  only  child  my  father  has." 

"  Poor  child  !"  And  the  compassion  he  felt  betrayed  itself  in 
his  kindly  and  sympathizing  tones.  "  1'oor  child;  you  have  no 
mother!  But  you  remember  her — you  remember  how  good  she 
was  to  you.  You  bring  back  the  memory  of  her  face,  sometimes. 
It  is  pleasant,  I  know,  to  do  so ;  for  I,  too,  have  known  a  mother's 
loss." 

"  I  can  but  just  remember  her,  monsieur,"  returned  the  young 
girl;  " it  is  so  long  since  sho  died:  nearly  twelve  years,  when  I 
was  but  four  years  old.  But  I  have  her  portrait."  And,  going  to 
a  small  box,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  she  brought  thence 
a  small  but  cleverly  executed  picture,  which  she  handed  to  him, 
saying:  "It  was  done  by  my  father,  who  can  do  such  things 
well." 

Louis  was  surprised  at  the  marks  of  rough  yet  decided  genius 
displayed  in  the  drawing,  which  lent  beauty  to  an  otherwise  unin- 
teresting object.  The  portrait  was  that  of  a  peasant  woman — a 
plain  and  quiet-looking  person,  with  certainly  neither  the  slightest 
beauty  nor  grace  to  make  her  a  promising  subject  for  an  inspired 
pencil ;  nor  yet  was  there  anything  picturesque  in  her  appearance. 
It  was  a  drawing,  well  though  rudely  done,  and  nothing  more. 
But  he  could  not  help  recollecting  that  a  husband's  hand  had  done 
it,  "and,  doubtless,  she  was  beautiful  to  him,"  he  said,  mentally. 

And  so  this  was  the  mother  of  the  beautiful  and  graceful  young 
girl  before  him  ?     He  compared  the  features  silently. 

"  Certainly  the  mother  and  child  have  nothing  of  each  other's 
appearance,  in  air,  expression,  or  feature,"  he  soliloquized. 
"  What  a  difference  between  them  !  Nothing  could  be  more  strik- 
ing. My  little  hostess  must  resemble  her  father.  I  should  like  to 
sec  him." 

He  sat  for  several  moments,  regarding  the  picture  in  silence, 
and  the  delicate  and  thoughtful  countenance  of  the  young  girl 
contrasting  so  strikingly  with  those  plain  and  ever  coarse  features 
in  the  portrait,  filled  him  with  emotions  of  pleasure  and  astonish- 
ment as  he  raised  his  eyes  again. 

She  received  the  picture  from  him,  restored- it  to  its  case,  and 
returned  to  her  seat.  Going  quietly  on  with  her  work,  she  seemed 
reflecting  rather  sadly  for  a  moment.     Then  she  roused  herself. 

"Monsieur  has  come  a  long  way  to-day, — has  he  not?" 

"O,  I  have  been  journeying  not  only  for  one  day,  but  two  or 
three.  I  came  from  Lyons.  It  was  a  mere  fancy  on  my  part," 
he  said,  carelessly,  "to  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  country,  that  I 
chose  to  come  on  horseback,  and  I  have  taken  the  way  leisurely." 
He  said  nothing  of  the  dangers  be  had  encountered,  thinking  that, 
perhaps,  it  might  alarm  her  for  her  father's  safety. 

"  You  came  on  horseback?"  she  said  ;  "then  your  horse  must 
be  hungry  as  well  as  weary.     If  he  is  out  here,  I  will — " 

"No— no,"  said  Louis,  anticipating  her  design;  "he  will  do 
very  well.  He  found  some  oats  in  the  shed,  which,  doubtless,  lie 
will  make  use  of;  and  he  has  not  far  to  go.  lie  would  be  thank- 
ful for  only  a  shelter,  without  anything  more." 

He  persuaded  her  to  resume  her  seat,  and  then  he  busied  himself 
again  with  following  the  motions  of  her  graceful  hands  as  they 
pursued  their  labor,  and  found  himself  becoming  every  moment 
more  enchanted  with  the  air  of  native  elegance  and  delicacy  that 
blended  with  the  simplicity  itself  of  this  charming  young  peasant 
girl. 

And  still  the  rain  and  wind  beat  furiously  about  the  little  cot- 
tage, increasing  the  sense  of  comfort  within,  and  blending  its 
sound  curiously  with  his  reflections,  as  be  sat  there  by  the  hearth, 
opposite  to  her,  and  thinking  how  exquisitely  pretty  she  was,  and 
wondering  what  her  father  was  like,  envying  him,  at  one  moment, 
for  being  the  father  of  so  lovely  a  child,  and  the  next,  thinking 
that,  much  as  they  might  love  each  other,  ho  was  very  glad  that 
be  was  not  her  father.  While  she,  working  busily,  kept  her  little 
wheel  whirring,  whirring — nnd  now  and  then  slightly  turning  her 
fair  head  with  an  intent  look,  as  if  listening  for  the  footstep  that 
did  not  come,  or  lifting  her  beautiful  eyes  to  hor  guest's  face  as  he 


spoke  to  her,  and  answering  him  in  those  quiet,  pleasant  tones 
that  Louis  could  not  help  thinking  the  sweetest  in  the  world,  until 
the  wind  died  away  and  the  rain  ceased,  and  Louis  could  not  but 
say,  as  he  looked  out  from  tl,e  cuscmenf  upon  the  narrow  road  that 
wound  acrOM  the  fields,  and  among  the  distant  hills,  to  his  uncle's 
Chateau,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  depart. 

"  Have  you  far  to  go,  monsieur  >"  she  asked,  putting  aside  her 
wheel  and  rising. 

"Across  the  hill?  yonder;  half  a  league,  perhaps/'  I^ouis  an- 
swered; "as  far  as  the  Chateau  de  Montaubon.  You  know  the 
old  chateau  ?" 

"  Mais-oui— yes,  indeed  !"  she  replied,  with  a  pretty  smile,  and 
a  slight  blush.  "  I  go  there  every  day  to  carry  flowers  to  Madem- 
oiselle Helen.  And  I  think  you  an — "  she  hesitated,  and  blushed 
more  deeply,  while  her  glance  wavered  and  fell  before  that  of 
Louis.  The  poor  child  was  ashamed  of  having  half  guessed  who 
he  was. 

she  had  never  seen  him  before,  but  she  had  very  often  heard, 

among  the  villagers,  of  the  handsome  young  nephew  of  the  mar- 
quis, and  a  sudden  thought  flashed  across  herjnind  that  this  must 
be  he. 

He  smiled. 

"lam  Louis  d'Artois,  the  cousin  of  Mademoiselle  Helen,"  he 
supplied.  "And  now,  may  I  not  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  hospitality  I  have  received,  that  I  may,  at  least,  return 
thanks  for  it  ?" 

"I  only  gave  monsieur  shelter  from  the  dreadful  storm,"  she 
replied,  simply,  "  which  was  but  humanity,  and  it  was  that  which 
monsieur  had  the  right  to  demand." 

"But  your  name,  my  child  <"  lie  urged,  gently,  smiling  at  her 
earnestness. 

"Ah— yes;  I  had  forgotten;"  and,  bethinking  herself  of  his 
question,  she  blushed  again,  because  she  had  not  heeded  it.  "  My 
name  is  Hose  Lamonte,  monsieur." 

"  Indeed  I"  he  said,  kindly.  "  I  have  heard  my  cousin  speak  of 
you,  then,  as  well  as  her  father.  You  and  I  arc  not  quite  stran- 
gers after  all,  Rose.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness 
to  me  to-night.     I  shall  not  soon  forget  it." 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  out.  The  sky  was 
clearing,  and  the  rain  had  quite  ceased.  The  moon  shone  bright- 
ly, though,  at  every  other  instant,  her  face  was  veiled  by  Un- 
broken, floating  vapors. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Rose,  thoughtfully,  "you  have  a  long  nnd 
lonely  way  before  you.  I  wish  my  father  were  here  to  accompany 
you,  or  that — " 

"  O,  never  mind,  Rose, — never  mind ;  my  good  beast,  which  I 
have  fastened  hereabouts,  will  take  me  thither  safely  in  half  an 
hour.     But  I  thank  you,  and  now  good-night." 

"  Good-night,  monsieur,"  she  returned,  quietly. 

The  moon  shone  one  moment  full  upon  the  gentle  face  and 
pretty  figure  of  his  cottage  hostess,  as  lie  took  one  last  glance,  and 
then  he  had  closed  the  door. 

Going  to  the  place  where  he  had  fastened  his  horse,  he  found 
him  standing  there  quietly  munching  the  oats  which  he  had  found. 
He  had  made  free,  too,  with  some  water  which  was  in  an  old 
wooden  trough  close  by,  and  which  Louis  had  not  noticed,  so  that 
now  he  was  pretty  well  refreshed,  and  evidently  in  a  very  con- 
tented state  of  feeling. 

"  Well,  Roland,  you  have  dono  better  than  I  feared  you  would 
before  the  end  of  our  journey,"  said  Louis,  addressing  him,  gaily; 
"and  your  master,  too,  is  in  good  condition,  so  we  will  even  take 
our  way  onward.  But  first,  my  good  fellow,  although  I  could  not 
have  had  the  face  to  offer  it  to  our  pretty  little  hostess  as  to  the 
landlady  of  a  common  inn,  yet  I  have  not  the  conscience  to  im- 
pose both  myself  and  my  horse  on  the  charity  of  these  kind  peo- 
ple, without  making  some  tangible  though  faint  acknowledgement 
of  their  goodness  ;  so  I  will,  at  least,  pay  for  your  supper,  Roland." 
And  he  placed  a  piece  of  gold  where  the  oats  had  been.  Then 
springing  to  the  saddle,  he  took  the  road  to  the  chateau,  and  rode 
rapidly  along  in  the  open  moonlight.  The  landscape  was  peace- 
ful and,  withal,  beautiful,  as  he  glanced  over  it ;  field,  wood  and 
hill  lay  calm  and  quiet  all  around.  The  air  was  still,  and  the  sil- 
very beams  of  tho  moon  shone  fair  upon  the  scene,  while  somo 
light  cloud,  at  intervals,  crossed  her  sweet  face,  and  reflected  a 
passing  shadow  upon  the  quiet  earth  below.  How  different  this 
scent  from  that  of  two  hours  before !  Louis  could  hardly  realize 
the  violent  contest  he  had  had,  as  he  rode  along  in  the  silence  now. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE     CllATE.tr. 


It  was,  perhaps,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  cot- 
tage of  Hugh  Lamonte  that  the  Chateau  Montauhan  stood.  It 
was  situated  on  a  rocky  and  abrupt  eminence,  overlooking  the  val- 
ley below,  where  a  small  village,  so  small,  indeed,  that,  from  one 
of  the  turrets  of  the  old  gray  chateau,  it  looked  more  like  the 
miniature  group  of  dolls'  houses  which  children  play  with  than 
the  ordinary  habitations  of  ordinary  men,  while  tho  stream  that 
wound  its  way  along  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  was  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  thread  of  silver. 

Thick  woods  surrounded  the  chateau,  keeping  the  grounds  for- 
ever in  the  depths  of  a  gloomy  shadow ;  and  from  among  them 
the  gray  walls  of  the  old  pile  arose,  dark,  stern  and  grand,  the  fit- 
ting home  of  pride,  the  proud  remains  of  feudal  greatness. 

On  the  night  of  the  attack  on  Count  Louis,  there  were  two  per- 
sons seated  in  the  library  of  this  chateau  :  the  one  lady,  with 
beautiful  and  somewhat  striking  features,  a  tall  id  graceful 
figure,  and  a  bearing  at  once  haughty  and  captivating.  You 
might  form  a  nearly  correct  opinion  of  her,  even  as  she  sits  there 
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in  repose ;  for  Mademoiselle  Montauban  rarries  the  traits  of  her 
disposition  on  every  feature — even  in  her  very  attitude.  She  can- 
not divest  herself  of  it,  if  she  would,  which,  in  troth,  she  has  no 
great  desire  to  do. 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  is  a  person  of  strong  feelings,  of  deep 
energy,  of  quick  yet  firm  resolves,  and  decided  action.  She  is 
pleasing  to  all ;  yet  with  the  very  grace  and  noble  beauty  which 
captivates  one,  there  is  an  air — an  expression  of  veiled  haughti- 
ness, of  lofty  pride,  of  insinuating  command.  She  will  speak 
gracefully  and  calmly ;  her  magnificent  countenance  is  serene  as 
an  evening  sky;  and  yet,  when  she  makes  the  slightest  suggestion 
—expresses  the  slightest  opinion  or  desire  in  this  her  natural  man- 
ner, not  a  soul  who  knows  Mademoiselle  Montauban  would  dream 
of  such  an  audacious  thing  as  contradicting  her.  All  the  world 
admires  mademoiselle,  but  few  love  her. 

Her  father,  monsieur  le  marquis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ex- 
tremely affable,  polite  and  agreeable  gentleman.  He  is  kind- 
hearted  and  pleasant.  He  makes  many  friends  and  few  enemies. 
Some  he  may  have,  but  they  cannot  dislike  him  long,  or  with  satis- 
faction to  themselves.  He  is  universally  kind  and  good  to  the 
peasantry  around  the  country,  and  there  are  no  poor  people  who 
do  not  have  cause  to  thank  him  for  many  an  act  of  generosity. 
He  is  the  very  opposite  of  his  daughter,  Mademoiselle  Helen  ;  but 
she  is  like  her  mother,  who  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  the  first 
wife  of  the  marquis.  He  has  been  married  twice  :  to  a  beautiful 
Frenchwoman,  after  the  death  of  La  Marquise  Giudette,  and  this 
wife  died  also.  He  mourned  her  loss  long  and  sincerely  ;  for  they 
say  he  loved  her  even  better  than  he  loved  Giudette,  who  was  very 
Tiolent  and  passionate.  There  was  one  child — a  lovely,  sunny- 
haired  child,  with  features  like  her  fair  mother's,  and  eyes  like 
fresh  violets,  by  this  second  marriage.  But  he  has  only  Helen  to 
comfort  his  approaching  old  age  now ;  and  there  is  a  large  por- 
trait in  the  saloon — the  portrait  of  a  smiling  infant,  painted  nearly 
sixteen  years  ago,  which  he  looks  at  and  sighs. 

[see  engraving.] 

The  father  and  daughter,  then,  on  this  evening,  sat  in  the  libra- 
ry;  he  by  a  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  reading,  as 
was  his  custom  in  the  evenings  ;  she  had  drawn  her  scat  forward 
near  one  of  the  deep  windows  overlooking  the  valley,  and  the  road 
by  which  Louis  was  expected  to  come.  Both  were  awaiting  his 
arrival,  but  it  was  with  far  different  degrees  of  feeling.  The  mar- 
quis, indeed,  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  meeting  with  his 
nephew,  whom  he  had  not  received  at  the  chateau  for  some  years, 
— indeed,  since  the  latter  was  a  mere  boy,  although  they  had  met 
in  other  places  during  the  interval ;  but  yet  his  anticipation  was 
moderated  by  calmness,  for  he  no  longer  possessed  the  hurry  and 
impatience  of  youth. 

With  Helen  Montauban  it  was  not  thus.  Deeper  feelings  than 
were  warranted  by  that  calm  and  haughty  exterior  were  busy  in 
her  heart.  One  would  have  said,  as  she  sat  there,  that  she  was 
awaiting  the  acquaintance  of  a  day,  that  she  was  about  to  meet 
one  who  might  be,  perhaps,  a  mere  friend, — nothing  more.  But 
look  closer ;  observe  those  fair,  slender  fingers  clasp  the  handle  of 
the  jewelled  fan  with  which  she  is  toying ;  sec  the  nervous  motion 
of  that  tiny  foot,  all  but  concealed  beneath  the  heavy  folds  of  her 
rich  robe ;  watch  those  dark,  proud  eyes,  and  the  anxious  expres- 
sion that  is  gathering  under  their  magnificent  curved  lashes,  as  the 
snnsct  light  dies  away  from  the  hills,  and  the  gray  twilight  comes, 
with  an  unusual  gloom,  over  the  valley ;  as  the  mountain-piled 
clouds,  with  the  red  light  yet  fringing  their  lurid,  jagged  edges, 
slowly  mount,  and  spread,  and  grow  yet  darker,  until  their  aspect 
is  really  terrific.     And  Louis  d'Artois  yet  delays. 

"Father,"  and  her  voice  is  calm  and  silvery  as  usual,  despite 
the  beating  of  her  heart,  that  throbs  more  violently  every  moment, 
— "  father,  it  is  already  quite  late.  My  cousin,  Monsieur  Louis, 
must  surely  remember  that  he  may  possibly  expose  himself  to 
some  danger  by  traversing  the  lonely  roads  in  this  neighborhood 
by  night." 

The  marquis  closed  his  book,  rose  from  his  scat,  and  approached 
the  window. 

"  Yes ;  you  are  right — you  are  right,  Helen,"  he  returned ; 
"  but  I  hardly  think  he  will  be  so  rash  as  to  undertake  to  reach  the 
chateau  to-night  with  that  terrible  storm  gathering.  As  to  the 
danger  from  brigands,  however,  I  do  not  fear ;  for,  without  doubt, 
he  will  have  his  valet  with  him,  and  he  will  have  also  his  weapons. 
And  you  must  consider,  Helen,  that  our  young  relative  has  both 
strength  of  limb  and  skill  in  arms,  that  might  well  warrant  him  in 
setting  at  defiance  a  goodly  number  of  besiegers." 

"  Yes — I  know,  father.  And  there  are  none  more  brave  than 
Louis."  A  proud  smile  shone  in  her  splendid  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
and  then  she  sank  back  in  her  seat  again,  and  toyed  with  her  fan, 
as  before ;  while  the  marquis  placed  himself  by  her  side,  and  also 
watched  for  some  sign  of  his  nephew. 

But  the  night  deepened,  and  still  Louis  did  not  come,  while  the 
storm,  which  had  been  threatening,  ere  long  broke  over  the  cha- 
teau, and  raged  with  terrible  fury. 

"  I  do  not  think  we  shall  see  him  to-night,  Helen,"  said  her 
father,  as  the  old  clock  in  the  hall  sounded  on  eleven ;  "  and  it 
grows  late,  my  child.     Perhaps  you  had  better  retire." 

And  Helen  Montauban  would  not  betray  her  anxiety  and  rest- 
lessness, even  to  her  father ;  so  she  obeyed  his  suggestion  shortly. 
She  did  not  seek  her  couch,  however,  but,  after  having  dismissed 
her  maid  for  the  night,  she  wrapped  a  rich  shawl  carelessly  about 
her  stately  figure,  and  cast  herself  upon  a  pile  of  cushions  beneath 
a  window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  valley  beneath,  and, 
the  light  within  being  shaded,  drew  the  curtain  from  the  casement, 
and  leaned  forward  upon  the  sill,  with  her  anxious  glance  piercing 
the  gloom  for  some  glimpse  of  the  yet  expected  guest. 

Moment  after  moment  passed,  and  the  clouds  began  to  break, 
and  the  rain  gradually  ceased,  while  the  faint,  uncertain  light  of 


the  rising  moon  silvered  at  intervals,  as  the  vapors  passed  away 
from  bar  face,  the  winding  road,  and  the  silent  valley,  and  the 
grand  old  woods  nround  the  chateau.  Helen  could  see  that  her 
father  had  not  yet  retired,  for  the  light  from  the  western  windows 
of  the  saloon  still  shone  out  upon  the  terrace  beyond. 

Still  the  moments  crept  on,  and  the  hour  of  midnight  sounded 
sternly  on  the  now  silent  air.  Her  heart  beat  violently  ;  she  trem- 
bled. "  lie  said  he  should  come,"  she  murmured;  "why,  then, 
this  delay  !  for  Louis  never  yet  broke  his  word.  He  may  have 
been  murdered  !"  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  trembling  hands. 

For  a  moment's  space — no  more — she  yielded  to  this  unusual 
evidence  of  emotion.  Then  potting  back  from  her  pale  and 
queenly  brow  the  glossy  tresses  that  flowed  in  dark  and  magnifi- 
cent luxuriance  about  her  reclining  figure,  in  its  gleaming  drapery 
of  crimson,  she  bent  forward  again,  and  watched. 

One  would  scarcely  believe  that  this  proud,  calm,  self-possessed, 
imperial-looking  woman,  who  seemed  to  those  about  her  to  possess 
neither  impctuousness  of  disposition  nor  enthusiasm  of  tempera- 
ment; who  never  betrayed,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  that  she 
owned  those  affections  with  which  every  heart  is  naturally  endowed ; 
whose  greatest  evidence  of  feeling,  in  happiness,  in  sorrow,  or  in 
sympathy  with  others,  never  exceeded  a  calm,  unimpassioncd, 
quiet  expression  of  word  or  look,  which  led  many  to  think  her 
utterly  and  altogether  heartless, — one  would  scarcely  think,  I 
repeat,  that  she  could  thus  evince  the  deepest  and  most  intense 
feeling  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  Yet  beneath  that 
calm  exterior,  the  dormant  passions  and  emotions  of  her  proud 
nature  lay  concealed — not  dead,  as  the  volcano  may  slumber  on, 
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apparently  lifeless  and  silent  within,  but  still  the  fires  are  there, 
and  they  must  break  forth  at  some  time. 

And  her  mother  had  been  an  Italienne,  too.  How,  then,  could 
Helen  Montauban,  the  only  child  she  ever  bore,  fail  to  inherit  her 
deep  feelings — her  strong  passions?  She  did  inherit  them,  to  the 
full ;  and  with  them,  she  possessed  nothing  of  that  arch  and  play- 
ful lightness  of  manner,  the  characteristic  of  the  French  people, 
her  father's  nation.  It  was  rather  the  cold,  phlegmatic  indiffer- 
ence of  the  English  which  marked  her  demeanor,  only,  perhaps, 
in  a  greater  degree. 

As  a  child,  she  had  been  more  demonstrative,  and  yet  not  in  a 
very  agreeable  way,  either ;  for  she  had  been  self-willed,  and  vio- 
lent when  opposed ;  but  that  would  have  been  natural  in  any  child 
in  her  circumstances,  for  her  own  mother  died  when  she  was  a 
mere  baby,  and  her  step-mother  died  also,  some  four  years  after 
her  marriage  with  the  marquis ;  while  the  sudden  loss  of  the  lovely 
child  which  she  left  had  made  Helen  her  father's  sole  remaining 
family  tic,  so  that  she  had  naturally  been  indulged  and  petted  to  a 
degree  which  would  have  spoiled  any  child. 

All  evidences  of  this  eruptive  disposition,  however,  had  passed 
away  as  she  grew  into  girlhood,  leaving  her,  as  she  advanced  still 
farther,  the  calm,  stately  and  unimpassioned  woman  which  we 
find  her  at  the  opening  of  our  story. 

She  loved  her  father :  it  would  have  been  unnatural  in  her  had 
she  not  done  so ;  but  hers  was  a  heart  whose  deepest  affections 
were  never  to  be  lavished  on  many,  and  as  he,  unfortunately,  was 
of  rather  a  quiet,  undemonstrative  disposition,  and  contented  him- 
self with  being  kind  to  his  child  without  making  any  decided  show 
of  affection  for  her,  so  she  shut  her  nature  within  a  four-walled 
prison  of  reserve,  and  paid  him  the  honor,  the  duty  and  deference 
of  an  only  child,  while  giving  him  only  a  tithe  of  the  affection 


which  she  might  have  done.     She  loved  him,  but  yet  it  was  with  a 
love  that  was  almost  indifference. 

Louis  had  been  her  playmate,  for  weeks  together,  in  childhood, 
when  she  had  been  permitted  to  visit  his  family  in  Lyons,  and  she 
had  never  been  so  happy  as  during  those  periods.  They  were  the 
crown  and  glory  of  her  sleeping  and  waking  dreams.  She  was 
never  so  happy  when  she  returned  to  the  old,  lonely  chateau,  as 
in  recounting  to  her  good  bonne  the  wonderful  stories  of  those  hap- 
py tim;s,  and  anticipating  her  next  visit.  He  was  a  fine,  hand- 
some, graceful  and  independent  boy,  and  she  thought  there  could 
be  nobody  in  the  world  like  her  cousin  Louis.  His  firm,  proud, 
gallant  bearing  and  manly  spirit,  his  noble  intellect  and  his  fine, 
thoughtful  countenance,  with  the  innocent  enthusiasm  of  his  boy- 
ish years,  had  always  exalted  him  in  her  esteem.  Sho  had  learned 
to  look  upon  him  with  the  deepest  reverence  of  her  nature,  and  to 
almost  adore  in  him,  finally,  those  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
which,  she  observed  with  disdain,  few  others  possessed. 

So  it  had  been  with  the  maiden  as  with  the  child,  and,  advanc- 
ing to  womanhood,  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  her  infant  years 
were  only  strengthened  and  sustained  by  continued  reflection  on 
the  character  of  Louis. 

He  had  never  visited  the  chateau  more  than  twice,  and  those 
visits  had  been  white  stones  in  her  life.     She  had  remembered  and 
recalled  them  constantly  in  the  secluded  and  dreamy  life  she  led 
there,  and  now  was  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that,  after  the  passage 
of  mouths  without  having  seen  him,  she  should  look  forward  with 
such  eager  emotions  to  his  coming  ?     Yet,  even  when  alone,  in 
the  solitude  of  her  own  apartment,  she  did  not  entirely  lay  aside, 
even  in  the  intense  interest  of  watching  for 
him,  that  air  of  stately  pride,  that  guarded 
calmness  of  demeanor  which   characterized 
her  in  society.     She  knelt  there  by  the  case- 
ment, it  is  true,  waiting  still,  even  till  mid- 
night ;  but  a  thousand  fearful  emotions  strug- 
gled  in   her  breast,  of  which   she  gave  no 
outward  sign,  or,  at  the  most,  but  a  faint  one. 
Kneeling  yet,  when  the  hour  of  midnight 
had    sounded,   and   fixing  the   unwearying, 
slumbcrless  gaze  of  those  proud  and  beauti- 
ful eyes  upon  the  road  in  the  valley,  while  the 
silver-edged  clouds  sailed  slowly  across  the 
face  of  the  fair,  silent  moon,  and  passed  away, 
one  by  one,  and  the  night  grew  clear,  and 
lovely,  and  peaceful. 

Then  a  dark  form  seemed  to  catch  her  eye, 
moving  along  rapidly  through  the  path  in  the 
valley,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  while  the 
clouds,  passing  still  across  the  moon,  veiled 
it  ever  and  anon  in  shadow.  Drawing  nearer, 
till  the  soft  silver  radiance  of  the  night  shone 
full  upon  both  horse  and  rider,  and  then  there 
was  only  a  slight  start — a  quick,  convulsive 
clasp  of  the  fair  hand  that  rested  on  the  cold 
stone  sill — a  faint  yet  eager  smile  hovering 
about  her  beautiful  lips,  and  flashing  in  those 
splendid  eyes,  as,  softly  murmuring  "  It  is 
he !"  sHe  rose  from  the  cushions  on  which  she 
had  knelt  so  long,  and  closed  the  casement. 
*  *  *  * 

"My  dear  uncle!"  cried  Louis,  warmly 
embracing  the  good  marquis,  as  they  met  in 
the  saloon,  on  the  morning  following  the 
storm,  "  I  cannot  express  half  the  pleasure  it 
gives  me  to  meet  you.  To  one  who  has  been 
wandering  hither  and  thither,  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  for  the  last  two  months,  it  seems 
like  coming  home  once  more  to  see  your 
face." 

The  marquis  smiled  at  his  nephew's  warmth. 
"  My  dear  boy,  I  also  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Let  me  wel- 
come you  to  my  old  eyrie  a  thousand  times.  But  sit  down — sit 
down,  Louis ;  I  must  take  a  leisurely  look  at  you.  Why,  you 
have  grown  a  full  inch  since  we  met  last,  and  all  the  handsomer, 
too,  for  your  wanderings  !  How  do  you  like  that,  young  man  1" 
he  added,  good-humorcdly. 

*'  0,  uncle,  I  appreciate  your  flattery,  believe  me,"  laughed  his 
nephew ;  "  I  confess  I  had  rather  have  it  from  you  than  any  other, 
almost.  But,  now,  how  have  things  been  going  on  here  since  I 
saw  you  ?  and  how  is  my  fair  cousin  ?" 

"For  the  first,"  answered  the  marquis,  "I  can  give  a  very  satis- 
factory reply.  My  affairs  are  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  except, 
possibly,  that  Helen  and  I  are  a  little  lonely  at  times  for  want  of 
company,  which  we  seldom  have  more  than  two  or  three  times  in 
the  year,  we  do  very  well.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  sure  we 
6hall  be  all  tho  happier  for  your  presence.  For  your  other  ques- 
tion, Helen  herself  must  be  applied  to  when  you  see  her  this  morn- 
ing. She  was  in  excellent  health  yesterday,  at  all  events,  and  we 
watched  together  a  long  time,  last  night,  by  the  library  window, 
for  your  appearance.  And  now  tell  me,  my  dear  Louis,  some- 
thing more  concerning  that  adventure  of  yours  in  the  forest ;  for 
your  sketch  of  it  last  night  was  somewhat  hasty.  You  were  never 
too  much  given  to  talking  of  yourself.  I  hate  an  egotist  as  hearti- 
ly as  you  can ;  but  I  desire  to  hear  something  relative  to  your 
journey  and  your  general  welfare ;  so  let  me  hear  it  before  our 

coffee  is  ready." 

[to  be  continued.] 

>  ■»■-  > 

He  only  is  great  who  has  the  habits  of  greatness ;  who,  after 
performing  what  none  in  ten  thousand  could  accomplish,  passes 
on  like  Samson,  and  "tells  neither  father  nor  mother  of  it."— 
Levator. 
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ARCTIC  SCENES. 

The  natural  phenom- 
ena presented  by  the 
Tery  high  latitudes  to 
which  our  gallant  navi- 
gators have  penetrated, 
are  some  of  them  ot 
the  most  brilliant  de- 
scription, and  the  sight 
of  them,  to  the  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  nature, 
almost  compensates  for 
the  cruel  severities  of 
the  climate,  and  the 
hardships  to  which  he 
is  necessarily  subjected. 
The  larger' of  the  en- 
gravings on  this  page 
represents  a  display  of 
the  Aurora  Borcalis,  or 
the  northern  light,  often 
witnessed  in  our  own 
latitude  ;  but  the  full  ef- 
fect of  which  is  only 
exhibited  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  long  night 
of  the  arctic  region  is 
not  all  darkness,  for 

"  Red  and  bright 
The  streamers  light 
Are  daneing  in  the  glowing 
north." 

Our  illustration  is  strik- 
ingly picturesque — tre- 
mendous ice  peaks  ris- 
ing on  every  bund,  re- 
fleeting  the  wieid  light 
of  the  heavens  ;  the  still 
bay,  with  its  deadly  cold 
water  ;  tlie  plunging 
whale  ;  the  hideous  wal- 
;  the  ships  lying 
quietly  at  anchor,  and 
over  all  the  fantastic 
lights  of  the  aurora,  and 
the  twinkling  stars  make 
up  a  scene  of  rare  beau- 
tv.  Captains  Parry  and 
Lyon,  during  their  Arc- 
tic voyages,  were  much 
impressed  by  tho  splen- 
dors of  the  northern  au- 
rora.    The  light  had  a 
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tendency  to  form  an  ir- 
regular arch,  which,  i» 
calm  weather  was  very 
distinct,  but  whenever 
the  air  became  agitated, 
showers  of  rays  spread 
in  every  direction  with 
the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. Sometimes  lone 
streaks  of  light  spread 
out  with  inconceivable 
swiftness,  but  always 
appearing  to  move  as 
from  a  fixed  point,  some- 
what like  a  ribband  held 
in  the  hand  and  shaken 
with  an  undulatory  mo- 
tion. The  untutored  In- 
dian views  these  lights 
ns  the  "  spirits  of  bis  fa- 
thers roaming  through 
the  land  of  souls."  Our 
first  engraving  repre- 
sents tin1  breaking  ol 
the  ice  in  the  spread, 
which  is  accompanied 
by  terrific  convulsion, 
and  the  utmost  danger 
to  vessels  exposed  to  it. 
The  good  ship  in  tho 
picture  is  hove  high  out 
of  the  water  by  the 
masses  ol  ice,  while  in 
the  foreground  a  party 
ol  sailors  are  engaged 
in  saving  some  of  their 
shipmates  who  have 
been  swamped  in  a  boat. 
The  crashing  and  grind- 
ing of  the  masses  of  ice 
is  described  by  those 
who  hnve  heard  it,  as 
resembling  the  sound  ot 
an  irregular  cannonade, 
or  the  crashing  of  heav- 
en's artillery.  So  won- 
derful arc  the  natural 
phenomena  of  the  Arctic 
regions  that  many  have 
doubtless,  volunteered 
on  the  various  Arctic 
expeditions,  solely  to 
study  and  admire  them. 


AUUOKA    BOREAUS. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 
HOPE  EVER. 

BT  WM.   AUGUSTUS  CROFFOT. 

There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud.— Mrs.  IIexass. 

When  lore's  fondest  token 

Shall  perish  unblest, 
When  kind  words  are  spoken, 

Bat  spoken  in  jest ; 
When  smiles  are  the  fewest, 
And  pleasnra  room  put, 
And  friends  you  thought  truest, 
Are  fickle  at  hist; 
Consider!     Love's  beacon  may  gladden  your  sight [ 
Remember!     Each  cloud  has  a  lining  of  light! 

As  the  sons  °f  t*»n  thrush 

To  the  dungeon  is  borne, 
As  the  sun-glances  blush 

On  the  cheek  of  the  morn,  . 

So  let's  love  our  friends 

Through  fortune  and  fall. 
Yes— ••  in  spite  of  their  follies,** 

Yes — follies  and  all ! 
Be  gentle;  'twill  heckon  the  erring  ones  right; 
Be  hopeful !     Rich  cloud  has  a  lining  of  light! 

What  if  some  stars  of  morning 

Do  fall  from  on  high  ? 
Millions  yet  are  adorning 

The  brow  of  the  sky  ; 
Ken  the  fallen  are  brought 

To  the  sea's  crystal  caves. 
And  their  sweet  smiles  are  caught 

In  a  mirror  of  waves ! 
TPcar  never!    Some  star  will  illumine  your  night ; 
Hope  ever!     Each  cloud  has  a  lining  of  light! 

As  the  coral  reefs,  drifting 

Where  waters  flash  bright, 
Keep  lifting,  and  lifting. 

Their  gems  to  the  light, 
So  love,  truth,  devotion, 
And  sweet  coral  smiles, 
On  the  crest  of  life's  ocean 
Keep  building  their  isles! 
Look  forward !     A  promising  future  is  bright; 
Look  starward!     Each  cloud  has  a  lining  of  light! 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MOORISH  DOCTOR'S  PARCHMENT. 

BT      CII.U'E      til. 

At  the  time  when  our  story  commences,  the  Spanish  posadas 
or  inns,  were,  in  fact,  only  ii  species  of  caravanserai,  frequented 
by  muleteers,  who  found  there  repose  for  themselves  and  their 
beasts  of  burden.  The  most  comfortable  had  only,  in  addition 
to  the  kitchen  and  common  hall,  a  long  ware-room  divided  into  a 
number  of  apartments  dignified  by  the  name  of  chambers,  and 
arrived  at  by  a  ladder. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  chambers  that  Don  Jose  de  Fuez  dc  Al- 
eantra  now  entered — received  doctor  at  Salamanca,  hidalgo  in  his 
quality  of  Asturian,  but  possessing  nothing  in  the  world  besides 
the  clothes  he  wore,  a  score  of  reales,  and  a  passable  opinion  of 
his  own  merit. 

Having  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  tried  various  means 
in  vain,  of  rinding  wealth,  he  had  come  to  Leon,  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing employed  by  Count  Don  Alonzo  Mendos,  who  possessed,  be- 
tween Toro  and  Zamora,  a  magnificent  domain,  already  visited  by 
our  doctor.  Unhappily,  the  first  answer  to  bis  inquiries  informed 
him  of  the  death  of  the  count,  and  for  a  moment  he  remained 
overwhelmed  with  surprise  and  disappointment  caused  by  the 
unwelcome  news. 

"  Don  Alonzo  dead  ?"  repeated  he,  with  stupefaction. 

"And  buried,"  replied  the  host.  "Magnificently  buried  as 
became  a  man  of  his  rank." 

"But  the  chateau  then,  is  occupied  by  his  heirs?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"  The  sole  heir,"  replied  the  host,  "  is  the  nephew  of  the  count, 
and  he  has  ordered  Perez  Cavallos,  notary  of  Argelles,  to  put  up 
the  domain  for  sale,  which  will  belong  to-morrow,  if  I  am  not 
deceived,  to  a  new  proprietor." 

Don  Jose,  in  the  hope  that  his  prospects  were  not  all  blighted, 
determined  to  offer  his  services  to  the  future  purchaser,  and,  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  announced  to  the  landlord  that  he  should 
remain  at  the  posada  till  the  following  morning.  The  host  ap- 
proved of  this,  assuring  him  that  everything  should  be  done  for 
his  comfort,  and  left  the  worthy  don  to  examine  the  apartment  in 
which  he  was  to  pass  the  night.  The  furniture  of  the  room  con- 
sisted of  two  rickety  stools,  a  low  bedstead  with  a  straw  pallet, 
and  a  jug  of  water  on  a  vacillating  table.  But  how  great  was  the 
surprise  of  Don  Jose  to  find  in  the  midst  of  this  poverty,  a  collec- 
tion of  what  appeared  to  be  valuable  books  and  papers. 

Hastily  recalling  his  host,  he  inquired  as  to  the  owner  of  these 
documents,  and  was  informed  that  tiny  had  been  left  by  an  old 
doctor,  who  had  occupied  for  many  months  this  chamber,  engaged 
in  the  drying  and  distilling  of  plants,  and  writing.  But  many  in- 
dications led  him  to  suppose  that  the  doctor  was  of  Moorish  ori- 
gin, and  the  last  decrees  of  the  king  having  ordered  expressly  the 
expulsion  of  all  the  descendants  of  that  race,  he  was  forced  to  de- 
part suddenly,  leaving  all  his  baggage,  that  is  to  say,  his  phials, 
books  and  papers. 

Left  alone,  Jose  Fuez  d'  Alcantra  could  but  ruminate  over  the 
long  series  of  misfortunes  and  accidents  that  had  traversed  hi*  life. 


"  I  have  fairly  tried  everything,"  said  he.  "  Chance  has  always 
overthrown  my  hopes,  and  made  me  the  slave  of  events.  (),  how 
happy  is  he  who  can  always  follow  his  fancy,  reign  over  circum- 
stances and  remain  king  of  his  life,  in  place  of  submitting  to  every 
on  and  to  all  occasions." 

As  these  reflections  caused  him  to  fall  into  a  sombre  reverie,  he 
sought  to  dissipate  it  by  opening  one  of  the  books  left  by  the 
Moorish  doctor ;  it  was  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  nature, 
written  in  Latin.  Jose  perused  a  few  pages,  then  chose  another 
volume  which  treated  of  occult  sciences,  and  at  last  a  third,  re- 
lating to  a  great  accomplishment 

The  choice  of  these  books  indicated  clearly  that  the  old  Moor 
was  an  alchemist,  perhaps  a  necromancer ;  for  at  this  epoch  it  was 
not  rare  to  find  men  throughout  Spain,  who  had  studied  the  art  of 
subjecting  invisible  poteen. 

Rendered  curious  by  these  first  researches,  Don  Jose  passed 
from  the  books  to  the  manuscripts.  He  read  several  which  appear- 
ed to  contain  general  instructions  for  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
but  at  la>t  he  found,  enclosed  in  a  ease  of  lead,  u  roll  of  parch- 
ment, the  first  lines  of  which  struck  him  with  astonishment  and 
awe.  It  contained  magical  receipts  for  accomplishing  certain  pro- 
digies— how  to  render  oneself  invisible — to  transform  oneself  at 
will — and  at  last  he  arrived  at  a  paragraph  which  bore  this  title  : 
"  How  to  make  your  desire  become  a  sovereign  law,  and  accomplished 
in  cm  instant .'"     The  young  doctor  made  a  bound  of  joy. 

"  By  the  holy  cross  !"  cried  he,  "  if  the  receipt  can  be  depended 
upon,  what  more  could  mortal  have  1  '  Your  desire  shall  become 
sovereign  law.'  Is  it  not  the  last  point  of  earth's  felicity  ?  But 
let  us  see  if  the  conditions  will  not  compromise  the  soid's  future 
w  elfare." 

He  read  the  receipt  indicated  in  the  manuscript,  and  found  noth- 
ing contrary  to  his  faith.  It  was  sufficient  for  acquiring  the  given 
promise  to  pronounce  before  sleeping  a  given  prayer,  and  drink 
the  contents  of  a  small  phial  concealed  in  the  end  of  the  case 
of  lead.  Jose  searched  for  the  phial,  opened  it,  and  found  that  it 
contained  a  few  drops  of  a  black,  odorous  fluid.  He  hesitated  an 
instant,  not  that  he  doubted  the  truth  of  the  formula  ;  his  opinions 
being  those  of  the  times,  but  he  wished  to  be  sure  he  was  not  de- 
ceived. He  read  again  on  the  parchment  the  lines  already  deci- 
phered, and  observed  a  postscript  ho  had  not  before  noticed.  The 
postscript  consisted  of  these  words  :  "Our  weakness  is  a  provi- 
dential harrier,  opposed  by  God  to  our  folly." 

"  (iood,  good  I"  cried  Don  Jose,  "  the  old  doctor  loved,  like 
those  of  his  race,  to  express  occasionally  a  profound  moral  sen- 
tence. But  for  the  moment  I  will  dispense  with  his  morality,  and 
try  his  receipt." 

At  these  words  he  carried  the  phial  to  his  lips  and  pronounced 
the  prayer  indicated.  He  had  hardly  concluded,  when  his  eyes 
closed  and  he  sank  into  a  deep  slumber. 

Don  Jose  never  knew  how  long  a  time  he  remained  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness,  but  when  he  awoke  day  had  penetrated  the  apart- 
ment. He  raised  himself  with  an  effort,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  that  state  of  half-dreaming  which  precedes  full  consciOUS- 
At  last  his  ideas  cleared ;  the  sight  of  the  roll  of  parch- 
ment and  the  empty  phial  recalled  that  which  had  passed  ;  but  as 
he  saw  nothing  changed  he  believed  the  receipt  of  the  Moorish 
doctor  to  be  only  a  deception. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  sighing,  "  it  was  only  an  illusion  ;  I  arise  hero 
in  the  ware-room,  with  my  old  pourpoint  ami  empty  purse  !  How- 
ever, (iod  knows,  if  in  sleeping  I  have  desired,  as  I  do  now,  to 
find  it  filled—" 

At  this  moment  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  chair  whereon  hung  his 
garments,  and  he  beheld  suspended  from  one  of  the  pockets 
his  leather  purse  crowded  with  golden  coins. 

He  raised  himself  suddenly,  hardly  believing  his  eyes,  and  drew 
the  purse  towards  him.  They  were  truly  pieces  of  gold !  more 
golden  coins  than  he  had  ever  at  a  time  possessed  of  maravedis! 
The  philter  then  had  produced  its  effect,  he  had  attained  the  power 
of  realizing  all  his  desires  ! 

Wishing  to  make  on  the  moment  a  second  experiment,  he  de- 
sired that  the  ware-room  should  be  transformed  into  a  sumptuous 
chamber,  and  his  shabby  garments  into  a  costume  of  rich  velvet, 
lined  with  satin.  This  wish  was  instantly  accomplished.  Then 
he  demanded  a  magnificent  breakfast,  served  by  little  negroes 
dressed  in  red.  A  breakfast  covering  a  table  suddenly  appeared, 
served  by  little  negroes,  bearing  wine  and  chocolate  !  He  contin- 
ued thus  for  some  time  under  many  forms  to  test  his  new  power. 
At  last  he  felt  certain  that  his  desire  could  at  any  moment  become 
,  ign  law,  and  he  rushed  from  the  posada,  almost  delirious 
with  joy. 

It  was  then  true  that  this  roll  of  parchment  would  make  him 
richer  than  the  richest,  more  powerful  than  the  highest.  Be  could, 
all  that  lie  would.  Everything  was  comprised  in  these  words,  and 
as  he  repeated  them  he  rose,  even  in  his  own  estimation.  What 
were  to  him,  after  this,  kings,  emperors,  oven  the  pope  himself? 
All  were  restrained  by  established  rules,  by  the  laws  of  possibility, 
while  for  him,  his  domain  had  no  limit  save  that  of  fancy  ! 

He  resolved  to  give  the  first  proof  at  the  moderation  of  his  am- 
bition. In  his  place  another  might  have  desired  to  be  king,  with 
palaces,  courtiers,  and  an  army  ;  but  Don  Jose  was  an  enemy  to 
such  grandeurs.  He  decided  that  he  was  content  to  possess  the 
domain  of  Don  Alonzo  Mendos,  live  there  with  some  millions,  the 
title  of  count,  and  the  privileges  of  a  Spanish  noble,  like  a  sincere 
and  modest  philosopher. 

He  hastened  in  consequence,  without  delay,  towards  the  village 

lies,  where  the  sale  of  the  chateau  was  to  take  place.    The 

road  which  he  had  taken  also  conducted  to  Toro,  and  was  covered 

with  peasants,  muleteers  and  merchants  who  were  repairing  there. 

In  advancing,  Don  Joso  lookod  to  the  right  and  left,  and  made  on 


each  little  experiments  of  his  power.  To  a  yonng  girl,  who  hur- 
ried forward  gay  and  laughing,  he  wished  a  happy  interview  ;  to  a 
feeble  old  merchant  he  wished  a  place  in  a  carriage  that  was  pass, 
ing,  and  to  a  poor  beggar  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  gold  lying  in  his 
path.     All  was  accomplished  in  an  instant. 

Kncouragcd  by  his  success,  Don  Joso  passed  from  his  office  of 
guardian-angel  to  that  of  arch-angel.  After  having  succored,  he 
would  render  justice.  An  impertinent  soldier  he  chastised  with  a 
puff  of  wind  that  sent  his  hat  into  the  river ;  and  an  over-reaching 
merchant  saw  his  mules  dispersed  far  over  the  plain.  For  nil  this, 
Don  Jose  obeyed  bis  first  impression,  distributing  rccompenso 
where  he  chastised,  and  performing  all  in  his  own  idea,  according 
to  the  justice  of  inspiration  ! 

He  soon  arrived  in  sight  of  the  chateau  of  Mendos,  whose  mag- 
nificent woods  bordered  the  road.  Finding  the  heat  of  the  sun 
too  intense,  ho  took  a  sheltered  path  which  led  directly  to  the  man- 
sion. As  he  walked  on,  all  seemed  like  a  beautiful  summer's  day. 
The  hedges  were  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  forest  re-echoed 
with  the  songs  of  a  thousand  birds.  Don  Jose  decided  how  much 
more  profitable  the  estate  might  be  made  if  regulated  by  certain 
plans  of  his  own.  He  would  drain  the  prairies,  and  drew  with 
his  pencil  on  a  corner  of  the  parchment,  a  plan  of  a  forester's  hut, 
which  should  combine  utility  with  the  picturesque.  He  was  eon- 
tent  with  the  vineyards  ;  and  recited  on  the  occasion  a  number  of 
verses  from  Horace  and  passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
naturally  led  to  the  problem,  much  discussed,  whether  the  first  • 
wine  fabricated  by  Noah  was  white  or  red. 

Still  filled  with  his  projects  as  new  proprietor,  he  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  sharp  and  imperious  voice  which  demanded  his  right 
to  traverse  the  domain  of  Mendos.  Ho  turned,  and  perceived  a 
young  man  whose  costume,  denoted  a  person  of  high  rank. 

Don  Jose  had  taken  the  time  to  survey  the  questioner  which  he 
should  have  employed  in  answering.  The  young  nobleman  re- 
peated his  question  with  an  accent  of  impatience.  The  doctor  of 
Salamanca  smiled  with  that  placid  and  confident  air  inspired  by 
power. 

"  Is  it  then  necessary  to  obtain  permission  to  visit  a  domain 
without  a  master  !"  demanded  he. 

"  How  know  you  that  there  is  none  V  replied  the  cavalier. 

"  I  have  been  informed  that  Perez,  notary  of  Argelles,  has  or- 
ders to  sell  the  estate  to-day." 

"  Then  you  visit  as  purchaser  ?" 

"As  purchaser." 

"  And  know  you  the  price  required  V 

"  I  expect  soon  to  be  informed." 

"  It  is  valued  at  four  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold." 

"  The  domain  is  worth  it." 

The  nobleman  uttered  a  derisive  laugh. 

"  On  my  soul !  behold  an  opulent  purchaser  !"  cried  lie,  in  a 
tone  of  raillery,  "  and  who  travels  very  modestly  for  his  fortune." 

"  I  am  in  the  habit  of  walking,"  replied  Don  Jose,  with  a 
princely  air. 

"  It  is  an  excess  of  humility,"  answered  the  young  man,  "  and 
your  lordship  would  be  better  accommodated  on  my  saddle." 

"  Think  you  so  V  demanded  Don  Jose,  struck  by  a  sudden 
fancy. 

"  I  certainly  ought  to  descend  and  offer  you  my  seat,"  continu- 
ed the  cavalier,  in  a  tone  of  increased  irony. 

"  It  is  easy  to  satisfy  you,"  replied  the  doctor,  "I  have  only  to 
desire  that  you  alight  upon  the  ground." 

At  the  same  instant  the  steed  reared  and  threw  the  young  lord 
on  the  grass. 

"  You  have  frightened  my  horse !"  cried  he,  rising,  and  pale 
with  anger. 

"  I  have  only  aided  in  accomplishing  your  intentions,"  said  Don 
Jose,  who  had  taken  the  bridle,  and  was  preparing  to  mount. 

The  young  man  advanced  toward  him  with  his  whip  raised. 

"  Stop  !   Insolent !  or  I  will  strike  you  to  the  ground,"  cried  he. 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  face  of  Don  Jose. 

"  The  signor  forgets  that  he  speaks  to  an  hidalgo,"  said  he, 
fiercely,  "  and  that,  like  himself,  I  carry  a  sword." 

"  Then  let  us  sec  how  well  it  can  serve  you,"  replied  tho  cav- 
alier, who,  disengaging  his  own,  advanced  toward  the  doctor. 

On  any  other  occasion  the  latter  would  have  tried  some  means 
of  conciliation,  but  the  menace  of  the  young  stranger  had  raised 
his  anger,  and  the  certainty  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  for  him- 
self gave  him  unusual  courage.  He  thought  also  that  his  adver- 
sary needed  a  lesson,  and  he  desired  to  give  him  a  perceptible 
wound,  to  make  him  reflect  on  the  inconvenience  of  his  deport- 
ment. His  desire  was  immediately  followed  by  its  effect.  The 
young  man  let  fall  his  sword  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise and  pain.  Don  Jose,  who  was  sure  of  having  desired  only 
a  slight  wound,  was  not  himself  troubled  ;  and  wishing  to  com- 
plete the  lesson  and  play  out  his  own  role,  excused  gravely  to  the 
signor  what  had  happened,  remarking  that  he  entertained  no  ill 
feeling  as  to  his  part,  and  to  prove  it,  would  accept  his  first  offer. 
In  thus  speaking  ho  mounted  the  horse,  and  took,  on  a  trot,  tho 
road  to  the  village. 

That  which  had  just  passed  augmented,  if  possible,  the  good 
opinion  which  Don  Jose  entertained  of  himself.  He  had  mystified 
and  wounded  a  noble ;  he  was  equally  contented  with  his  own 
bravery  and  spirit.  No  opposition  to  his  will  could  now  be  endur- 
ed, and  n  muleteer  who  had  not  answered  quickly  to  his  call  as  he 
through  the  village,  he  smote  to  the  earth.  The  instinct  of 
tyranny  gathered  force  in  his  soul  like  a  rolling  wave. 

He  presented  himself  before  the  person  charged  with  the  sale  of 
the  estate,  less  to  inquire  of  the  terms  required,  than  as  a  master 
come  to  take  possession  of  his  estate.  Unfortunately  the  first 
words  of  Perez  informed  him  that  the  chateau  was  not  to  be  sold. 

One  may  divine  the  disappointment  of  the  doctor.     That  do- 
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main  for  which  ho  had  planned  such  alterations  and  improvements 
to  be  suddenly  snatched  from  his  grasp  !  He  had  then  left,  only, 
after  his  bright  imaginations  and  reminiscences  of  Horace,  him- 
self, the  mini  "  whose  u-ill  could  become  sovereign  law  ■'"  It  was  im- 
possible !  the  sole  idea  of  apparent  opposition  to  his  foibles  tired 
him  with  indignation,  and  it  was  with  proud  haughtiness  that  he 
demanded  of. the  notary  why  the  estate  was  not  to  be  sold. 

"  Because  Don  Henriquez,  the  nephew  of  the  count,  has  decided, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  his  fortune,  to  retain  the  chateau." 

"  What !"  replied  Don  Jose,  "when  he  knows  of  the  price  I  am 
willing  to  give  I" 

"  He  refuses." 

"  You  are  sure  *" 

"  He  has  said  it  to  me  this  morning." 

"  lie  was  then  here  '." 

"  Ho  left  here  not  long  since  for  the  chateau." 

Don  Jose  instantly  comprehended  that  the  young  lord  was  his 
unknown  cavalier,  and  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation.  The 
man  of  business  replied  by  many  compliments  of  condolence,  in- 
forming the  doctor  also,  that  Don  Henriquez  wished  to  retain  the 
estate,  to  profit  by  the  approaching  chase  of  autumn. 

"Parbleu !"  thought  Don  Jose,  with  temper,  "1  wish  that  the 
wound  was  severe  enough  to  spoil  his  hopes  of  the  chase." 

"The  grounds  please  him,"  continued  the  notary.  "It  is  an 
admirable  situation." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  doctor,  roughly. 

"  And  the  woods,  the  fields,  the  gardens — " 

"  I  have  seen,"  Interrupted  Don  Jose,  in  whom  this  description 
only  augmented  his  disappointment. 

"  You  did  well,"  replied  Peres  ;  "but  that  which  the  signor  has 
not  seen  is  the  interior  of  the  chateau,  embellished  as  it  was  by  the 
Inte  count.  He  has  placed  there  a  gallery  of  pictures,  very  mag- 
nificent, painted  by  our  best  masters." 

"  Pictures  !"  repeated  Don  Jose,  "  I  have  always  adored  pic- 
tures, but  I  prefer  statues — " 

"  And  the  chateau  is  filled  with  them." 

"  Is  it  possible 

"  Without  speaking  of  the  library — " 

"  There  is  then  a  library  !"  cried  the  doctor. 

"  Of  thirty  thousand  volumes." 

Don  Jose  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  And  this  splendid  treasure  will  lie  lost !"  replied  he  ;  "  this 
arsenal  of  science  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  man  ! 
for  Don  Henriquez  must  be  ignorant." 

The  notary  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  lowering  his  voice,  "  my  lord  is  a  young 
man  of  noble  family,  rich  and  fond  of  pleasure." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,"  interrupted  Don  .lose,  "  he  is  a  bad  fellow." 

"(),  no!  there  is  some  good  in  him.  He  is  only  a  little  wild, 
ami  has  already  had  many  affairs  with  other  gentlemen." 

"  That  is  it.  A  quarrcller  !  a  duellist  I"  continued  the  doctor. 
"  I  am  in  doubt  no  longer  !"  and  lowering  his  voice,  he  added, 
"  that  this  may  no  longer  continue,  1  desire  that  he  may  lose  the 
use  of  his  sword  arm.      It  is  justice." 

"  Age  will  correct  his  lollies,  I  hope,"  resumed  Perez,  "and 
soften  the  violence  of  his  temper.  Notwithstanding  bis  riches,  lie 
is  always  impoverished,  and  has  already  required  from  the  farm- 
ers of  his  uncle  the  payment  of  their  rents." 

"And  they  have  paid  them  ?" 

"  At  a  great  sacrifice  ;  for  the  last  crops  were  very  poor." 

"But  this  is  cruelty!"  said  Don  Jose,  sincerely  indignant. 
"  What !  distress  the  poor,  already  suffering,  when  he  has  the  for- 
tune of  a  prince,  a  castle  filled  with  rich  pictures,  statues  and  a 
library  of  thirty  thousand  volumes  ?  But  a  man  like  this  is  a  ver- 
itable scourge  !  and  we  cannot  but  desire  for  the  interest  of  all 
Spain  that  such  a  wretch  should  cease  to — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  steps  in  the  hall,  and  a  ser- 
vant entered  hastily  and  with  an  air  of  affright. 

"  What  is  it  \"  demanded  the  notary. 

"A  misfortune  !  a  great  misfortune  I"  cried  the  domestic.  "  Don 
Henriquez  has  again  fought." 

"  Again  1" 

"  And  he  has  been  wounded." 

"  Dangerously  !" 

"  No  ;  but  as  he  would  have  pursued  his  adversary,  who  escaped 
on  his  horse,  his  wound  bled  afresh,  and  he  fainted  on  the  ground." 

"And  it  was  there  he  was  then  found  '." 

"  Yes  ;  but  a  muleteer  who  was  passing  the  spot  with  his  team, 
did  not  see  him,  and  crushed  with  his  wheel  his  right  hand." 

"  Great  heavens  !" 

"  He  then  raised  Don  Henrique*  and  carried  him  to  the  castle." 

"  Then  he  is  safe  ?" 

"  Alas  !  in  passing  this  moment  into  the  court-yard,  a  stone  was 
detached  from  the  masonry  above  the  gate,  and  fell,  wounding  hiin 
mortally !" 

Don  Jose  recoiled  like  a  man  suddenly  struck  by  lightning. 
All  that  had  passed  had  been  his  own  work.  He  had  first  desired 
to  disable  Don  Henriquez  with  a  wound  ;  then  he  had  deprived 
him  of  his  right  hand,  and  at  last  desired  his  death  for  the  inter- 
ests of  all  ;  and  three  successive  accidents  had  immediately  re- 
sponded to  his  wishes.  Thus  after  having  tortured  and  maimed 
a  man,  he  had  caused  his  death.  The  thought  passed  through  his 
heart  like  a  dart ;  he  would  have  repaired  his  crime  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, but  in  the  same  moment  the  door  opened  and  four  servants 
entered,  bearing  the  bleeding  body  of  the  young  signor  ! 

Don  Jose  could  not  support  the  sight.  A  violent  shock  passed 
through  his  system,  everything  disappeared  before  his  sight — and 
he  turned  on  his  pallet  in  the  ware-room  of  the  posada,  and  faced 
the  little  window  on  which  the  rays  of  the  suu  were  just  glistening. 

The  first  sentiment  of  the  doctor  of  Salamanca  was  joy  at  hav- 


ttped  from  this  horrible  vision.  Soon  the  remembrance  of 
what  bad  passed  the  night  before  returned  to  him,  and  he  compre- 
hended all.  The  potion  taken  on  the  faith  of  the  Moorish  doc- 
tor, was  evidently  one  of  those  powerful  narcotics  which,  in  exalt- 
ing our  thoughts  during  slumber,  transform  into  visions  the  habit- 
ual occupations  of  our  minds.  All  that  he  had  taken  for  a  reality 
was  then  only  a  dream  ! 

Don  Jose  reflected  a  long  time  in  silence.  Then  taking  the  roll 
of  parchment,  he  again  perused  it,  stopping  at  the  postscript  he 
had  disdained  before,  and  reading  it  more  attentively,  he  bowed 
1  witli  humility. 

"  It  is  a  salutary  lesson,"  said  he,  "  and  if  I  am  wise,  I  shall 
profit  by  it.  1  have  believed  that  one  would  be  happy  could  he 
hat  he  wished l  without  reflecting  that  the  will  of  man,  when 
it  is  not  curbed,  passes  from  pride  to  extravagance,  from  extrav- 
agance to  tyranny,  from  tyranny  to  cruelty  !  Alas  !  the  Moorish 
doctor  was  right  :  '  Otir  weakness  is  a  harrier  providentially  inter- 
posed by  God  to  our  folly  !'  " 

The  dream  proved  indeed  a  blessing  to  Don  Jose,  for  it  made 
him  accept  with  patience  his  future  humble  fortunes,  and  he  died  a 
long  time  after,  second  major-domo  in  the  castle  where  he  had 
hoped,  for  an  instant,  to  reign  as  lord. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  GHOST    ON   SHIPBOARD. 

BY    EDGAR   S.  FARNSWORTH. 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  I  occupied  the  station  of  chief  mate  on 
board  the  old  ship  Flavio.  We  were  homeward  bound  from  Can- 
ton. The  night  after  we  cleared  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  my  watch 
had  the  deck  from  eight  until  twelve.  It  was  a  beautiful  starlight 
night,  and  the  watch,  with  the  exception  of  myself  and  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  were  forward  on  the  topgallant  forecastle,  listening 
to  the  varus  of  an  old  gray-headed  son  of  Neptune.  I  was  lazily 
pacing  the  quarter-deck,  when,  on  looking  forward,  I  saw  the  whole 
of  the  starboard  watch  come  tumbling  up  out  of  the  forecastle  in 
great  haste. 

What  this  could  mean,  was  entirely  beyond  my  comprehension, 
for  it  was  but  little  past  two  bells,  and  the  ship  was  heading  her 
course  with  all  sail  set.  I  went  immediately  forward  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  their  coining  upon  deck  before  eight  bells  ;  pausing 
a  moment  at  the  gangway  1  heard  the  following  remarks  : 

"Bloody  fine  doin's  this,  to  call  all  hands  such  a  pleasant  night 
as  this  !" 

"  I  wonder  what  the  skipper's  thinking  of,"  Bays  another. 

"  lie  means  to  work  us  up  a  little  for  bein'  so  long  bendin'  on 
that  new  mainsail  this  morning,"  said  a  third. 

"  What  docs  all  this  mean,  boys  V  said  1,  stepping  forward; 
"what  arc  you  on  deck  before  eight  bells  for  !" 

They  all  looked  at  me  in  utter  astonishment. 

"I  ax  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  one,  "but  wasn't  we  called  '" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  I  ;  "von  must  have  been  dreaming,  for 
it  has  only  just  struck  two  bells.  Go  below  and  turn  in,  and  mind 
how  you  dream." 

"  If  all  hands  warn't  called,  then  my  name  aint  Bob  Wilkins," 
said  another  of  the  men. 

"  Shiver  my  timbers,  if  we  wasn't,"  spoke  a  third,  stepping  for- 
ward, "  for  I  was  as  wide  awake  as  ]  am  at  this  blessed  minute, 
and  I'm  beggared  if  somebody  didn't  come  to  the  scuttle  and  sing 
out  'AH  hands  ahoy  !'  " 

I  now  suspected  it  was  a  trick  played  upon  them  by  some  one 
in  my  watch,  but  upon  questioning  my  men,  they  all  denied  it  so 
earnestly,  that  I  immediately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of 
the  off-watch  had,  in  dreaming,  imagined  he  heard  the  watch  call- 
ed, and  rousing  up  on  the  instant  had  awakened  the  rest.  I  sent 
the  off-watch  below  again,  and  went  aft. 

Judge  of  my  surprise,  when,  at  seven  bells,  the  starboard  watch 
again  came  on  deck.  I  was  provoked,  for  I  was  now  fully  confi- 
dent that  they  had  been  called  by  some  one  in  my  watch.  I  went 
forward  again,  and  found  that  the  most  superstitious  of  the  men 
were  impressed  with  the.  idea  that  there  was  a  ghost  on  board. 

The  next  night  I  kept  a  sharp  lookout  forward  ;  not  one  of  my 
men  went  nigh  the  scuttle,  but  a  little  past  four  bells,  however, 
the  starboard  watch  made  their  appearance  on  deck.  1  was  com- 
pletely taken  aback,  to  use  a  sea  term,  for  I  had  been  looking  for- 
ward continually,  from  the  moment  I  came  on  deck,  and  I  was 
certain  that  not  one  of  my  men  had  been  near  the  scuttle.  I  went 
forward,  and  found  the  men  nearly  frightened  out  of  their  senses. 
They  all  declared  that  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that 
there  was  a  ghost  aboard,  and  one  of  them,  who  happened  to  be 
awake  when  they  were  called,  said  the  voice  didn't  sound  like  any 
one  of  the  crew,  "  but  kind  o'  unearthly  like." 

I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  ghost  calling  the  watch,  but  the  man 
shook  his  head,  and  declared  he  had  seen  too  many  ghosts  in  his 
day  to  doubt  that  there  was  one  on  board  the  Flavio  now.  This 
was  conclusive  evidence,  for  the  man  who  had  spoken  had  been 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  crew. 

The  whole  crew  were  now  ready  to  testify  to  having  heard  many 
mysterious  noises  since  they  had  shipped  in  the  Flavio.  I  tried  to 
reason  with  them,  although  I  must  confess  that  things  did  begin 
to  look  a  little  mysterious  with  me.  I  could  not  prevail  upon  them 
to  go  below  for  the  remainder  of  the  watch.  They  all  stayed  up- 
on deck  and  told  ghost  stories  till  the  least  flapping  of  a  sail  or 
creaking  of  a  block  would  cause  them  to  start  as  if  they  expected 
to  see  a  ghost  immediately. 

In  the  morning  I  made  the  affair  known  to  the  captain.  He 
promised  to  solve  the  mystery  on  the  following  night,  provided  the 


watch  came  on  deck  before  eight  bells  again.  Not  much  was 
talked  of  during  the  day  by  the  men,  but  the  ghost  that  called  the 
Starboard  watch  the  night  before.  The  oldest  of  the  crew  prophe- 
sied bad  luck  to  the  old  ship  Flavio.  The-  next  night,  soon  after 
my  watch  came  on  deck,  the  captain  came  up,  and  going  to  lee- 
ward into  the  shade  of  the  bulwarks,  Crept  forward  and  went  down 
into  the  forecastle  without  being  seen  by  any  one  of  the  watch 
on  deck. 

His  plan  was  to  station  himself  in  the  forecastle  so  that  no  one 
could  come  nigh  the  scuttle  without  being  seen  by  him,  for  ho 
thought,  as  I  had  done  until  convinced  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
one  of  my  men  who  had  caused  the  disturbance.  I  stationed  my- 
self in  the  starboard  gangway,  where  I  could  command  a  view  of 
everything  forward  without  being  seen,  and  awaited  patiently  the 
result  of  the  captain's  investigation. 

I  had  been  waiting  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  captain  made  a 
furious  rush  upon  deck,  exclaiming,  as  his  head  made  its  appear- 
ance above  the  scuttle  : 

"  I've  got  you  now,  you  salt-water  rascal !     I'll  teach  you  to — " 

Here  he  Stopped  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  Struck  by  light- 
ning, for  not  a  soul  was  near  the  scuttle  excepting  Captain  Tim 
Kcnficld,  of  the  ship  Flavio.  The  men  were  all  forward,  loung- 
ing on  the  top-gallant  forecastle.  He  immediately  inquired  of  mo 
who  had  been  to  the  forecastle  door.  On  my  informing  him  that 
not  a  soul  had  been  near  there,  excepting  himself,  he  stopped  ma 
short. 

"  I  know  better,"  said  he,  "  some  one  came  to  the  scuttle  of  the 
forecastle,  and  called  the  watch,  or  began  to,  at  least,  but  I  stopped 
him  by  springing  upon  deck.  The  rascal  was  too  quick  for  me 
this  time,  but  he  wont  escape  again." 

The  captain,  thinking  it  not  at  all  likely  that  the  attempt  to  call 
the  watch  before  eight  bells  would  be  again  made  that  night,  went 
aft  and  "turned  in,"  although  he  announced  to  me  his  determina- 
tion of  watching  again  on  the  following  night.  He  also  declared 
his  intention  of  immediately  adding  half  an  ounce  of  cold  lead  to 
the  rations  of  the  first  man  whom  he  should  detect  in  alarming 
the  watch  before  eight  bells. 

1  resolved  to  solve  the  mystery  that  very  night,  however,  if  pos- 
sible, which  1  clid  in  the  following  way.  ^\s  soon  as  the  captain 
had  ;;oiie  below  ,  I  went  forward  and  descended  into  the  forecastle. 
I  satisfied  myself  that  the  off-watch  were  all  fast  asleep,  and  then 
stationed  myself  as  far  up  on  the  ladder  as  I  could  without  having 
my  head  seen  from  deck,  and  there  I  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
ghost. 

I  did  not  have  to  wait  long,  however,  before  a  voice  directly 
over  my  head  cried  out,  "  Starboard  watch  ahoy  !  eight  bells,  bul- 
lies !   rouse  up  there  !" 

The  voice  sounded  so  strangely,  that  I  was  not  a  little  startled, 
and  if,  at  any  one  period  of  my  life  mote  than  another,  I  have- 
come  nigh  being  a  believer  in  the  existence  of  ghosts,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it  was  at  that  moment ;  but  I  sprang  immediately  on  deck. 
As  1  did  so.  I  heard  a  sort  of  a  "  whizzing  noise,"  and  the  next 
instant  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  somothimg  crowding  itself  between 
the  slats  of  a  hencoop  that  was  lashed  by  the  mainmast.  I  went 
immediately  to  the  cabin  and  procured  a  lantern,  and  upon  search- 
ing the  hencoop,  I  found — not  a  ghost,  but  a  large  parrot  sitting 
quietly  on  the  perch  with  the  hens.  The  mystery  was  now  fully 
explained. 

While1  we  were  stopping  at  the  "  Straits,"  the  ship  Vancouver 
put  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives.  Upon 
examining  the  parrot,  I  at  once  knew  him  to  be  a  deserter  from 
that  ship.  I  had  seen  him  on  board  of  her  the  morning  before  we 
sailed,  and  one  of  the  Vancouver's  men  had  given  me  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  wonderful  powers  as  an  orator.  He  had  been  taught 
to  call  the  watch,  and  I  suppose  he  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
do  so  now  that  he  was  in  a  new  ship,  although  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  particular  as  to  the  time.  As  soon  as  he  had  alarmed  the 
watch,  he  would  immediately  secrete  himself  in  the  coop  with 
the  hens.  It  was  some  time  after  this  before  he  ventured  to  make 
his  appearance  in  the  day  time,  and  never  would  allow  himself  to 
be  caught,  although  he  was  very  tame  on  board  the  Vancouver. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    SPIRIT    THRILL. 

BT    KSTUIR     B.     STBATTOX. 

When  the  finest  threads  of  feeling, 

Krom  our  earnest  hearts  , 
Rise  amid  the  web  that's  stealing 

With  Its  magic  arts, 
From  all  human  loves,  unsealing 

Our  divinest  thoughts — 
Those  biest  messengers,  revealing 

Spirit-lessons,  taught — 

Comes  there  not  a  holy  thrilling, 

Hallowed  to  the  soul, 
With  the  strangest  impress  stilling 

Kvery  weary  fold 
Of  the  spirit -wing,  life's  chilling 

Shadows  oft,  with  cold — 
With  a  flood  of  joy-light  filling. 

Thoughts  unfathomed  mould  ? 

Stems  it  not  that  this  sweet  chiming 

Breaks  awhile  earth's  chain  ! 
Wakes  anew  Hope's  troasured  shining, 

Lulls  the  fevered  brain  ! 
So  attunes  its  tender  lining. 

That  earth's  every  strain 
B—UM  a  language,  pure,  refining, 

As  from  Heaven  it  came. 

Comes  it  not  from  starlight's  glowing, 

As  adown  the  sky 
Waves  of  silvery  light  come  flowing, 

Where  earth's  waters  lie  ' 
(Had  to  greet  the  billows'  wooing 

With  their  lullaby ; 
Glancing  in  the  mirror,  showing 

Starry  bands  on  high  ? 

Steals  it  not  with  holy  cheering, 

Where  griefs  shadows  lower, 
With  its  gleam  of  trust  endearing, 

(iilding  darkness  o'er! 
Like  the  rush  of  glad  waves  nearing 

Neptune's  pebbled  shore, 
Fraught  with  rapture,  blest  with  bearing 

Its  enchanted  lore. 

Comes  It  not  when  love  is  wreathing 

A  protecting  fold. 
With  his  fluttering  pinions  sheathing 

Hearts  from  evil's  cold  '. 
Can  we  doubt  the  blest  bequeathing 

Is  of  holiest  mould  f 
Seems  it  not  an  angel,  breathing 

Heaven  within  the  sou) ' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    UN  LUCK  Y    MAX. 

BT    MARY    E.    KOlllSSoV. 

An  unlucky  baby,  an  unlucky  boy,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  I  am  an  unlucky  man.  As  it  is  impossible,  courteous 
reader,  for  my  position  to  !»e  understood,  or  my  misfortunes  sym- 
pathised with,  unless  something  of  my  personal  history  is  known, 
he  patient  with  me  a  short  time  while  I  sketch  a  few  incidents  of 
my  life. 

The  dark  bird  of  misfortune  seemed  to  hover  over  my  advent 
Into  this  sphere  of  existence.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  I 
was  extremely  reluctant  to  breathe,  and  manifested  a  decided  un- 
willingness to  cry — significant  prestiges  of  rupture  with  long  es- 
tablished customs.  After  I  was  persuaded  to  respire  properly, 
and  had  gladdened  my  mother's  heart  by  a  satisfactory  fit  of  cry- 
ing, the  attention  of  the  none  was  attracted  to  a  large  crimson 
spot  directly  in  the  middle  of  my  forehead.  "How  unlucky!" 
she  exclaimed,  vainly  trying  to  erase  the  mark  by  the  aid  of  wet 
linen.  "How  unlucky !"  echoed  my  mother,  an  hour  afterward, 
lis  she  surveyed  her  first-l»orn.  And  "  How  unlucky  I"  repeated 
tny  father,  examining  the  heir  to  his  name  and  possessions  with 
jiaternal  curiosity.  Had  these  two  words  been  my  baptismal  name, 
they  could  not  have  fitted  me  better. 

While  yet  of  a  tender  age,  my  misfortunes  commenced.  The 
first  One  of  any  magnitude,  was  the  snapping  of  a  coal  from  the 
grate  upon  my  face,  in  my  attendant's  absence ;  inflicting  a  burn, 
the  scar  of  which  disfigures  my  cheek  to  this  day.  Then  followed 
in  rapid  succession  most  of  the  ills  babydom  is  heir  to ;  worms, 
whooping-cough,  canker-rash,  croup  and  teething ;  the  last  prov- 
ing such  a  difficult  ami  painful  operation,  that  if  my  mother's  as- 
sertion is  entitled  to  any  credit,  my  lungs  were  in  active  service 
during  thut  lengthened  period  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  not  so  much  to 
l>e  wondered  at,  when  it  is  recollected  that  mv  tender  gums  wero 
lanced  a  great  many  times  to  facilitate  the  desirable  process. 

Yes,  I  was  undoubtedly  an  unlucky  child  !  I  tumbled  out  of  a 
high  bed  twice,  was  three  times  let  fall  by  a  careless  girl,  and  ter- 
rified the  whole  family  by  overturning  a  dish  of  hot  soup  upon  my 
diminutive  person,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  boiled  lobster 
for  many  days.  Then  if  anybody  left  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors 
in  ray  vicinity,  I  unaccountably  got  cut;  and  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  on  the  average,  a  diabolical  pin  was  found  penetrating  my 

smarting  back  ;  yet  if  I  cried  out  lustily,  nobody  minded  me,  un- 
til somo  one,  wearied  with  my  noise,  ascertained  the  source  of  my 
trouble.  No  other  baby  got  so  many  slaps,  shakings  and  cross 
words  as  I,  and  perhaps  no  other  baby  deserved  so  many ;  I  shall 
put  forth  no  claims  to  infantile  goodness  or  attractiveness. 

"  Unlucky  child  !  he  will  never  walk,"  said  my  mother,  for  the 
twentieth  time.     But  when,  after  much  trying  and  tumbling,  and 


creeping  and  crj  ing,  I  emerged  triumphantly  from  the  horizontal 
into  the  perpendicular,  the  exclamation  went  up  from  the  mater- 
nal throat — 

"  Unlucky  child  !  one  leg  is  shorter  than  the  other." 

And  so  it  proved. 

Anon  sounded  the  note  of  paternal  prophecy  : 

"Poor  boy  !  he  will  never  talk  !" 

Yet  with  my  first  vocalization,  tardy  though  it  was,  noliody 
seemed  pleased,  and  the  prophetic  voice  added  : 

"  Unfortunate  child  !  he  Stammers  I" 

And  my  father  was  right ;  I  do.     Unlucky  that  I  am  ! 

At  the  age  of  four  I  extended  my  walks  to  the  stable,  and  fear- 
lessly made  friendly  overtures  to  a  frolicsome  colt;  but  he  met  my 
advances  by  an  unkind  kick  that  broke  nothing  but  my  arm, 
though  everybody  wondered  that  it  hadn't  been  my  head.  This 
accident,  however,  did  not  deter  me  from  falling  into  a  dry  well  as 
soon  as  I  was  on  my  legs  again,  breaking  the  healed  limb  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  place.  The  bone  did  not  (as  a  matter  of  course) 
knit  readily,  and  the  hours  of  torture  it  cost  me  I  shall  be  the  last 
to  forget.  Animals  of  all  species  with  whom  I  essayed  to  be  on 
familiar  terms,  turned  the  cold  shoulder.  Cows,  hitherto  orderly 
and  well  disposed,  chased  me  out  of  the  field;  gentle  sheep  looked 
approvingly  on  while  the  master  of  the  flock  with  a  few  skilful 
butts,  sent  me  rolling  down  the  hill  ;  hens  cackled  and  fled  at  mv 
approach;  motherly  geese  waddled  to  the  help  of  the  old  gander, 
who  fiercely  flapped  his  broad  wings  against  me  upon  every  con- 
venient occasion  ;  bees  always  stung  mc,  and  mosquitoes  invari- 
ably lighted  on  me  first ;  dogs  barked  at  me,  and  cats  raised  their 
backs  scornfully  as  I  passed.     Was  I  not  unlucky  1 

In  due  time  I  was  sent  to  school,  but  in  the  little  brown  school- 
house  ill  luck  was  ever  at  my  elbow.  Hacked  benches,  paper 
balls,  torn  books,  and  missing  pencils  were  all  laid  at  my  door; 
no  teacher  ever  seemed  to  doubt  that  they  might  not  be  sins  of  my 
committing,  or  hesitated  to  award  the  penalty  for  the  same.  Did 
a  mischievous  affair  transpire,  in  which  half  a  dozen  boys  were  in- 
timately concerned,  I  was  inevitably  selected  as  the  candidate  for 
punishment,  while  the  others  cleared  themselves  by  superior  tact. 
If  a  pane  of  glass  was  shivered  by  violent  contact  with  a  stone,  of 
course  I  did  it;  if  somebody  got  hit  by  a  snow-ball,  the  general 
inference  was  that  I  threw  it  ;  if  a  lad  was  caught  laughing,  I  was 
charged  with  inciting  him  to  the  same  by  making  grotesque  faces  ; 
if  our  pedagogue  discovered  slips  of  paper  pinned  to  the  skirt  of 
it,  half  the  school  was  willing  to  testify  that  I  was  the  per- 
petrator of  this  practical  joke.  In  fine.  I  passed  as  the  evil  ge- 
ttiufl  of  the  school  room,  and  was  unlucky  enough  to  be  made  to 
sutler  for  many  faults  which  I  had  no  thought  of  committing.  Hut 
alas,  who  ever  did   justice  to  an  unfortunate  boy  ? 

As  I  grew  older,  those  home  duties  which  usually  devolve  on 
lads,  all  fell  to  my  share  to  perform.  My  two  older  brothers  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  shirking,  to  perfection.  They  never  happened  to 
lie  present  when  any  thing  was  to  be  done.  Milking — a  useful 
process,  that  tired  my  wrists  excessively — I  went  through  with, 
unassisted,  night  and  morning ;  but  not  without  saturating  one 
leg  of  my  trowsers  with  the  lacteal  fluid,  and  occasionally  over- 
setting my  filled  pail.  I  chopped  wood  ;  but  I  also  chopped  my 
lingers  and  toes.  Another  of  my  distasteful  duties  was  churning; 
and  in  spite  of  my  efforts,  the  cream  would  slop  out  and  run  in 
small  streams  to  the  floor;  whereupon  my  mother  scolded  me,  af- 
firming that  I  spoiled  everything  I  touched.  But  how  could  I 
help  it !     Was  I  not  bom  to  be  unlucky  ! 

As  with  work,  so  with  play.  When,  with  my  compeers,  I  at- 
tempted a  game  at  ball,  instead  of  hitting  the  ball,  the  ball  hit  me 
— usually  on  the  nose  or  just  over  an  eye,  and  sufficiently  hard  to 
induce  a  not  very  ornamental  blue  spot.  In  angling,  my  pet  hook 
got  caught  in  a  snag  and  was  ruined  ;  and  if  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  feel  a  fine  trout  nibbling  at  my  bait  which  he  finally  de- 
posited in  his  mouth,  together  with  the  disguised  wire,  he  rarely 
failed  to  extricate  himself  in  mid-air,  and  go  tumbling  back  into 
his  native  element.  Then  in  gunning  I  had  no  success  ;  I  never 
felt  safe  with  guns  in  my  hands  ;  they  seemed  to  have  an  insane 
pleasure  in  going  off  without  my  consent,  or  recoiling  so  violently 
that  I  unaccountably  found  myself  on  my  back.  Then  mv  game 
seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  my  inefficiency  ;  squir- 
rels sat  in  boughs  over  my  head,  chattering  saucily  ;  rabbits  hop- 
ped across  the  path  at  my  very  feet ;  crows  cawed  defiance  at  my 
skill,  and  woodcocks  lighted  near,  as  though  daring  me  to  fire  at 
them.  Once  I  came  near  having  a  great  triumph ;  all  that  pre- 
vented mo  was  a  slight  mistake.  I  discovered  in  the  limbs  of  a 
tree  a  white  object  which  I  was  morally  certain  was  a  good  sized 
owl — a  prize  that  did  not  present  itself  every  day.  Creeping  cau- 
tiously within  range,  I  took  aim  and  fired.  For  once  my  gun  con- 
ducted properly  ;  my  victim  came  down  like  a  rocket,  and  I  ran 
to  secure  him.  The  creature's  appearance  caused  me  some  mis- 
givings; it  didn't  look  as  I  expected.  Having  four  legs  and  a 
long  tail,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  affirming  that  it  was  not  of 
the  owl  genus.  But  what  was  it  !  asks  the  inquisitive  reader.  My 
father's  white  cat ! 

Well,  I  became  a  man,  and  disappointment  still  waited  upon  all 
my  undertakings.  I  turned  my  attention  to  agriculture,  foolishly 
supposing  there  might  be  more  chances  for  good  luck  than  ill  in 
that  pursuit.  I  labored  diligently  in  mother  earth,  praying  ear- 
nestly for  her  benefits  in  continued  action,  but  what  she  gave  lav- 
ishly to  others,  she  withheld  from  me.  I  planted  corn,  but  no 
golden  ears  gladdened  my  vision  ;  my  toil  ultimated  in  a  few 
stunted,  blasted,  discolored  specimens.  1  sowed  various  grains  : 
but  an  overplus  of  rain,  blight,  rust,  or  the  ravages  of  insects  pre- 
vented my  realizing  a  crop.  I  mowed,  but  my  grass  got  the  ben- 
efit of  all  the  long  storms,  and  sudden  showers ;  therefore  my  hay 
was  black  and  spoiled.  My  vines  were  never  fruitful,  my  fiue 
peach  trees  were  all  killed  one  sold  winter,  and  my  apple  orchard 


was  regularly  robbed  every  year.  Then  I  was  unluckv  with  my 
cattle  ;  three  of  my  cows  died  from  some  unknown  disease,  and 
one  broke  her  neck  in  an  unheard-of  way  ;  my  best  horse  lamed 
himself  incurably,  and  a  second  grew  unaccountably  wild  and 
vicious,  thereby  placing  my  life  in  jeopardy  every  time  I  drove 
him.  In  the  poultry  line,  also,  it  was  all  outgo  and  no  income  ; 
my  fowls  ate  greedily  enough,  but  I  rarely  received  in  return  a 
deposit  of  eggs  ;  the  ungrateful  birds  declined  laying  for  an  un- 
lucky man.     Fanning  was  not  profitable;  I  gave  it  up. 

I  next  tried  mechanical  pursuits,  hoping  to  escape  the  baleful 
influence  of  unlucky  stars.  Alack  !  alas  !  edged  tools  arc  awk- 
ward things  to  handle.  1  planed  myself  with  the  planes,  pounded 
my  fingers  with  the  hammers,  hacked  myself  with  axes,  lacera- 
ted myself  with  chisels,  twisted  myself  into  detestable  temper  with 
the  augers,  and  bored  my  employers  more  than  the  timbers,  which 
were  the  legitimate  objects  of  my  operations. 

I  tried  country  store-keeping,  trusting  that  I  should  do  well ; 
but  it  was  trusting  that  ruined  me,  and  lifted  me  for  chancery. 

Soon  after  my  experience  in  store-keeping,  I  was  entrusted  by 
the  cashier  of  a  bank  with  a  large  amount  of  gold  to  be  delivered 
to  a  mutual  acquaintance.  The  reader  will  be  prepared  to  hear 
that  I  lost  it  by  some  perverse  chance ;  such  was  the  case.  I  was 
dreadfully  alarmed,  and  limited  for  it  like  one  distracted  ;  but  that 
did  not  pre\  cut  me  from  being  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  having 
secreted  it  for  my  own  private  use.  A  rich  relation  kindly  con- 
sented to  be  my  bondsman,  so  1  was  permitted  to  go  at  large. 
The  money  was  eventually  found,  which  relieved  mc  of  that 
odium  and  distrust. 

I  concluded  I  would  many,  and  so  put  myself  out  of  my  miserv. 
About  that  juncture  in  my  unlucky  life,  I  happened  to  see  the  fas- 
cinating Augusta  Angeline  Jones.  She  was  as  pretty  as  flesh  and 
blood  could  contemplate  with  calmness.  I  fell  in  love  with  the 
delectable  A.  A.  Jones.  Her  eyes  were  like  needles,  her  bands 
wondrously  delicate,  her  feet  of  Cinderilla  proportions.  I  knew 
I  never  could  exist  without  Augusta  Angeline !  With  her  I 
should  be  happy — with  her  my  stars  would  pass  into  a  new  and 
happy  conjunction.  I  resolved  to  go  "a  courting"  this  glorious 
tit-bit  of  mortality,  this  delicious  morcrau  of  female  humanity. 
To  go  "  courting  "  requires  nerve — especially  for  an  unlucky  man 
— and  it  took  me  some  days  to  screw  my  courage  up  to  concert 
pitch.  I  effected  it  at  last,  though.  Full  of  awful  agitations  and 
perturbations,  and  various  other  things  of  that  kind,  I  set  off  for 
the  dwelling  of  my  idol.  I  was  awkward,  certainly — that  was  to 
be  expected — and  guilty  of  numberless  blunders,  but  lived  to  get 
home  safe. 

One  beautiful  afternoon  I  invited  my  Augusta  to  sail  with  me 
on  the  lake  ;  she  was  pleased  to  assent.  I  took  with  me  several 
romantic  books  and  considerable  confectionery.  Angeline  ate 
candy,  and  I  read  Byron's  "  Corsair"  in  my  most  effective  man- 
ner. I  became  interested,  and  various  little  exclamations  assured 
me  that  my  beloved  also  had  a  soul  to  feel  the  sublime.  I  looked 
up  to  smile  upon  her,  and  perceived  that  she  was  pre-ocenpied  in 
watching  the  sub-marine  operations  of  a  mammoth  turtle,  which 
would  iippcar  on  the  surface  and  thntst  out  his  black  head,  after  a 
long  dive.  She  had  not  heard  a  word  of  the  "Corsair!"  That 
was  in  consequence  of  the  delightful  buoyancy  of  her  guileless 
spirit,  and  the  natural  thoughtlessness  of  youth  !  Her  simplicity 
was  so  charming  !  I  went  down  on  my  knees  to  relieve  myself  of 
a  tithe  of  my  pent-up  devotion.  I  had  proceeded  no  farther  than 
the  seventh  adjective,  when  the  boat  by  some  means  upset,  spilling 
both  me  and  my  Augusta. 

That  was  not  in  the  bill  of  my  afternoon's  bliss,  hut  came  of  my 
malevolent  planets.  Deeply  I  stirred  the  waters  of  the  hitherto 
tranquil  lake,  in  frantic  efforts  lo  save  dear  Angeline.  I  landed 
her  on  the  shore,  insensible,  after  a  desperate  combat  with  the  vile 
element.  She  lost  one  slipper,  broke  the  crystal  of  her  gold 
watch,  and  spoiled  a  watered  silk  !  She  cried  the  moment  she  re- 
covered, because  of  those  terrible  losses,  and  because  the  confec- 
tionery had  melted  in  the  lake  !  I  took  her  directly  home  to  her 
mother;  but  instead  of  being  embraced  and  kissed  as  her  "pre- 
server," was  called  a  "careless  man" — I  had  "trifled"  with  An- 
geline's  precious  life ! 

Two  days  after  this  event  a  strong  party  of  men  and  boys 
turned  out  to  exterminate  a  voracious  bear  which  was  eating  nitm 
hers  of  the  farmers'  slice]).  1  joined  the  posse  and  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  the  "critter"  in  a  small  growth  of  birches,  adjoin- 
ing a  sheep-pasture.  I  was  excited,  I'll  confess,  but  let  fly  as 
quick  as  1  could  get  aim.  My  friend,  I  was  wretchedly  duped  ; 
I  had  wounded,  though  not  mortally,  my  neighbor's  black  cow  !  I 
hurried  from  the  spot  ami  kept  the  affair  to  myself,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  suspicion  fell  upon  me  when  the  animal  was  found  to 
be  injured.  If  I  had  been  innocent,  the  affair  would  have  attached 
to  mc  just  as  strongly,  no  doubt. 

That  did  not  end  my  misfortunes  for  that  day.  We  found  the 
bear  and  drove  him  into  a  clearing.  Determined  to  give  the  crea- 
ture his  quietus  and  acquire  immortal  renown,  I  blazed  away 
without  loss  of  time,  with  both  barrels  of  my  double  gnu.  I  shot 
the  village  schoolmaster  in  his  legs,  and  the  town  clerk  in  his  right 
arm,  but  did  not  touch  a  hair  of  Bniin ;  he  availed  himself  of  the 
consternation  that  ensued,  to  run  off  and  make  his  escape.  The 
schoolmaster  and  town  clerk  feed  the  doctor  for  three  months, 
and  cursed  mc  quite  liheraNy. 

In  despair  at  my  perverse  fortune,  I  galloped  to  Angeline  and 
proposed.     She  said  "  Yes,"  and  then  I  was  indeed  an  unluckv 

MAX. 

Alas,  what  have  I  written !  if  the  last  line  should  reach  her 
But  language  Ls  powerless  to  express  the  tribulations  of  an 
unluckv  man,  and — and  I  forbear.     Hark  !  I  hear  the  steps  of  Au- 
gusta Angeline,  and  I  hasten  to  place  theso  tell-tale  pages  under 
lock  and  key. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Notorial.] 
EROS. 

BV     SUE    U.     SCOTT. 

I  must  not  lore  hira— 'tin  In  vain — 

I'll  strive,  when  next  wo  meet, 
To  wear  a  look  of  proud  disdain. 

And  hush  my  heart's  quick  beat: 
I'll  look  with  cold  indifference 

Upon  his  lore-lit  eye. 
Unknown  to  him.  will  Imnish  hence 

Each  quickly  rising  sigh. 

I'll  hear  unmoved  the  burning  words 

Of  love's  true  eloquence; 
They  shall  not  stir  my  spirit-chords, 

Or  wake  new  confidence ; 
Ho  shall  not  know,  that  for  his  love 

My  heart  so  sadly  yearns. 
Or,  that  as  magnet  to  (lie  pole, 

To  him  my  spirit  turns. 

He  11  think  my  heart  is  lightly  won, 

And  thus  will  lightly  prize. 
What  should  be  deemed  a  priceless  boon, 

In  lover's  partial  eyes. 
But  hark!  he's  coining— yes,  I  feel 

His  presence  iu  my  soul, 
Warm  feelings  quickly  o'er  me  steal, 

They  will  not  brook  control. 

My  wilful,  throbbing  heart,  be  still; 

1  bid  thee  calm  thy  fears : 
Why  do  thy  chords  so  wildly  thrill  f 

Back,  back,  ye  tell-tale  tears — 
'Tis  vain — my  firm  resolves  depart, 

Mine  eyes  with  tears  are  wet — 
His  love  revives  my  fainting  heart — 

1  love,  I  love  him  yet ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  VIGIL  AND  THE  VISION. 

A  NEW  YEAB'S  STOEY. 

BY     FRANCIS     A.      DIKIVAGE. 

"  So,  you're  not  afraid  of  being  left  alone  in  the  church,"  said 
Deacon  Bradstock. 

"  Afraid  !  no  !"  answered  Luke  Bridgely,  boldly;  "  what  should 

ifraidof!" 
"  Many  a  man  is  afraid  of  his  own  evil  conscience,"  said  the 

ii.  Luke  Bridgely  made  no  answer. 
This  conversation  passed  in  the  vestry  of  one  of  our  old  city 
churches.  The  room  had  been  lately  plastered,  and  as  it  was  cold 
winter  weather,  the  .'list  December,  18**,  a  large  fire  had  been 
kindled  in  the  stove  to  dry  the  walls  against  the  coming  Sunday. 
Luke  Bridgely  had  been  once  a  thriving  mechanic,  but  was  now 
reduced  by  evil  courses  to  subsisting  on  stieli  small  jobs  as  chance 
threw  in  his  way.  Like  many  a  man  whose  conviviality  has  been 
his  ruin,  there  were  many  good  traits  iu  his  character  ;  he  was 
kind-hearted,  generous,  charitable — but,  guided  by  impulse,  rather 
than  principle,  he  was  fatally  liable  to  err.  The  deacon  had  known 
him  in  better  days,  anil  when  that  afternoon,  Luke,  haggard,  wea- 
ry and  wan,  had  asked  him  for  a  job,  lie  bad  ventured,  on  his  own 
isibility,  and  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  applicant's  wife 
and  children,  as  on  his  own  account,  to  engage  him  to  watch  the 
firc9  till  near  midnight,  when  the  deacon  himself  was  to  relieve 
him  and  enable  him  to  return  home.  Luke  had  not  entered  a 
church  for  years,  and  it  was  with  a  certain  awe,  more  superstitious 
than  religious,  perhaps,  that  lie  had  crossed  the  threshold.  His 
father  and  two  of  his  children  lay  buried  iu  the  vaults  below,  and 
a  mural  tablet,  erected  when  the  family  were  in  better  circumstan- 
ces, recorded  their  names  and  ages. 

"And  you  will  not  take  the  pledge,  Luke?"  said  the  deacon,  as 
ho  lingered  near  the  low-arched  door  that  opened  on  the  church- 
yard. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  Luke,  with  an  uneasy  laugh. 
"  Where  would  be  the  good  of  it?  I  should  only  break  it,  as  I 
have  done  so  many  promises  to  poor  Martha." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  deacon,  with  a  sigh,  "  at  least  you  will 
pledge  me  your  word  not  to  drink  a  drop  to-night  V 

"  That  I  will,  deacon  ;  my  word  of  honor.  I'm  safe  to  do  that, 
for  I  have  no  liquor,  I  assure  you ;  and  I  give  you  full  permission 
to  turn  the  key  on  me." 

"I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  deacon;  "at  half  past  eleven  I  will 
be  back  to  liberate  you." 

Luke  bade  him  good  night,  and  having  seen  the  door  close  on 
his  retiring  form,  and  heard  the  key  withdrawn  from  the  lock, 
threw  himself  in  an  armchair  before  the  red  hot  stove.  The  light 
glowed  ruddily  on  the  walls  and  on  the  ceiling,  and,  projecting 
its  rays  into  the  body  of  the  church,  lit  up  the  pine  trees  and  fes- 
toons that  were*  bound  about  the  pillars  that  supported  the  roof, 
touched  the  trembling  drops  of  the  chandelier,  gleamed  on  the  dial 
of  the  clock  in  the'  gallery,  and  burnished  with  a  ruddier  gold  the 
pipes  of  the  great  organ.  Against  the  windows  of  the  vestry -room 
the  wind  dashed  and  the  arrow-flights  of  sleet  fell  harmlessly, 
though  with  a  dreary  sound.  Now  and  then  the  rapid  rumbling  of 
carriages  shook  the  street,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  homeward 
bound  urchin  pierced  the  ear  of  the  listener.  At  last  these  sounds 
of  human  life  and  activity  died  away  utterly,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  moaning  of  the  winter  wind,  and  the  sharp  ringing 
•f  the  sleet  against  the  gl 

Luke  Bridgely  was  composing  himself  to  sleep,  when  the  sound 
of  voiees  singing  without  roused  him.     Ho  recognized  as  the  mu- 


sic drew  nearer,  the  singers,  the  air  and  the  words.     The  latter 
were  as  follows  : 

"  Here's  a  health  to  the  poor  old  year! 

Here's  a  health  to  his  bright  young  heir! 
Wine  for  the  living!  wine  for  the  dead! 
Foaming  beakers,  and  draughts  blood-red, 
At  the  grave,  at  the  cradle,  'tis  ours  to  share — 
For  sorrow  and  joy  alike  good  cheer. 
Hip.  hip.  hurrah! 
Hip.  hip,  hurrah! 
A  health  to  the  old  and  the  bran  new  year !" 

Tho  music  ceased  directly  under  the  windows  of  the  vestry. 
"  Ah,  jolly  Jack  Finchlcy  !"  said  Luke  to  himself;  "I  should  know 
that  base  among  a  thousand  1  And  Billy  Martin,  too!  no  tenor 
voice  like  his.  I'm  with  you,  boys,  in  heart,  if  not  in  body.  Con- 
found the  deacon  for  mewing  me  up  here,  when  my  jolly  cronies 
are  seeing  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in.  And  it's  hot  as 
Tophct  here,  and  not  a  drop  to  drink." 

A  sound  at  the  window  attracted  his  attention,  and,  looking  up, 
he  saw  the  lower  sash  raised,  while  a  rubicund  visage  which  he 
knew  belonged  only  to  Jack  Finchlcy  peered  in  on  him,  like  the 
full  moon  from  the  face  of  an  old-fashioned  clock. 

"  Hullo  !  old  fell,"  said  the  full  moon.  "  You  ought  to  be  ham- 
Strung  for  deserting  us  on  a  night  like  this.  We  want  you  to  sing, 
'We  wont  go  home  till  morning.'  Hang  Deacon  Bradstock  1 
Look  here !  Just  you  get  up  in  a  chair,  give  us  your  hand, 
and  we'll  snake  jou  out  of  this  gospel-shop  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye." 

"I  can't  do  it.  I  have  given  my  word  to  remain  here,"  said 
Luke,  firmly,  though  sorely  tempted  to  abandon  his  trust. 

"  You  wont  join  us  '." 

"No — I  tell  you  I  can't." 

"  Then  stay  and  be  hanged  to  you,"  said  the  full  moon,  ns  it 
set  in  an  angry  cloud,  and  the  window  closed.  A  discordant  and 
derisive  laugh  rang  from  half  a  dozen  voices  without,  and  then  tho 
chant  was  resumed — 


"  Here's  a  health  to  the  poor  old  year  ! 


Luke  listened  to  it  till  it  died  away  in  the  distance.  After  a 
while  the  heat  of  the  room  again  overcame  him,  and  he  fell  asleep. 
He  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a  strange  country — strange  but  beauti- 
ful. The  sky  was  deep  blue,  nnchcckcrcd  by  a  cloud.  Soft  azure 
hills,  from  which  streams  like  threads  of  silver  descended  to  the 
flower-enamelled  plain,  encompassed  him  about ;  the  air  was  heavy 
with  perfume.  Birds  of  brilliant  plumage  flitted  from  spray  to 
spray,  and  filled  the  air  with  a  ravishing  melody;  everything  was 
soft  and  glowing,  and  like  fairy-land,  except  a  dark  funereal  cy- 
press grove,  that  lay  close  at  his  right  hand.  Yet  no  sign  of  hu- 
man habitation,  or  of  human  life  appeared.  All  at  once,  however, 
there  came  gliding  towards  the  dreamer,  emerging  from  a  cluster 
of  magnolias,  an  old  man,  with  two  fairy  children  clinging  to  his 
hands.  As  they  drew  nearer,  he  recognized  with  awe — not  on- 
mixed,  however,  with  joy — the  features  of  his  father  and  of  the 
two  young  children,  his  own,  whose  ashes  lay  beneath  the  east 
wall  of  the  old  church,  in  Boston.  They  saw  him — they  turned 
their  glorious  faces  towards  him  with  a  melancholy  smile — but 
they  paused  and  came  no  nearer.  Then  in  an  agony  of  affection 
the  poor  man  was  rushing  forward  to  fall  at  their  feet,  to  clasp 
them  in  his  arms  ;  but  he  had  no  power  over  his  limbs ;  his  feet 
seemed  rooted  to  the  earth,  and  he  beheld  what  he  had  not  before 
noticed — a  yawning  furrow  in  the  soil  that  opened  at  his  feet, 
deeper  than  plummet  line  had  ever  sounded.  And  at  the  same 
moment  a  voice  sounded  iti  his  car,  saying,  "  Luke  Bridgely,  art 
thou  worthy  to  join  those  blessed  ones  '." 

"  Worthy  or  not,  I  make  the  effort,"  said  the  unhappy  man, 
with  a  convulsive  struggle. 

"  To  strive  is  to  succeed  !"  answered  the  voice.  With  this  Luke 
Bridgely  awoke. 

"  You  are  a  sound  sleeper,  Luke,"  said  Deacon  Bradstock, 
standing  by  tho  armchair.  "  I  have  been  trying  for  five  minutes 
to  rouse  you." 

"  Where  am  I  V  asked  Luke,  gazing  wildly  round  him.  "  O, 
I  remember.  Yes — I  have  been  sleeping  heavily,"  ho  added,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  You  can  go  home  now,"  said  the  deacon.  "  I'll  take  my 
turn.  And  look  here,  Luke,  as  I  prevented  you  from  doing  your 
marketing,  I  thought  it  to  be  but  fair  to  bo  your  caterer  for  to- 
morrow's dinner.  You'll  find  everything  needful  for  a  good  set 
down  in  this  basket." 

"Deacon  Bradstock,"  said  Luke,  taking  his  hand,  "you  are  a 
good  and  generous  friend  to  me.   How  shall  I  ever  repay  you  V 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  would  repay  me  amply,"  said  the 
deacon;  "but  that  you'll  never  do,  I'm   afraid." 

"And  what  is  that  i"  asked  Luke,  with  downcast  oyes. 

"  Sign  the  pledge,"  replied  the  Deacon.  "You  ought  to  know 
by  this  time  that  you're  one  of  those  men  who  cannot  touch  liquor 
— and  when  a  man  can't  drink  in  moderation,  it's  time  for  him  to 
abstain  entirely." 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Bridgely.  "And  I  would  sign  the 
pledge  if  I  thought  I  could  keep  it." 

"  To  strive  is  to  SUCCEED,"  answered  the  deacon. 

"You  have  used  those  words  before,  to-night!"  cried  Luke, 
wildly. 

"  You  arc  mistaken — they  haven't  passed  my  lips,"  answered 
the  deacon,  smiling.     "  You  are  but  half  awake,  yet,  Luke." 

"  No — no — wide  awake,  thank  God  !"  answered  Bridgely. 
"  Give  me  the  pledge — quick  !  I'll  sign  it  and  I'll  keep  it ;  never 
fear  me  !  There,  the  deed  is  done,  and  I  am  a  happier  man  al- 
ready.    God  bless  you,  deacon,  for  all  you've  ever  done  for  me, 


and  more  particularly  for  this  night's  work.  Good  night,  and  a 
happy  new  year  to  you,  and  a  thousand  to  boot  !    Good  night  I" 

With  a  heart  full  to  bursting,  he  caught  up  the  basket  the  dea- 
con had  provided  for  him,  and  hurried  home.  His  wife  was  sitting 
up.  Her  habitual  keen,  sad  glance  of  anxiety  changed  into  an  ex- 
pression of  relief  as  she  beheld  his  clear  and  hopeful  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Dear  Martha,"  said  Luke,  "I'm  a  poor  man  now,  and  this  is 
all  the  new  year's  present  I  can  bring  you." 

He  handed  her  the  pledge.  She  pressed  it  and  the  hand  that 
held  it  to  her  heart  of  hearts.  It  was  the  preface  to  a  life  of  chas- 
tened happiness.  It  now  hangs,  framed  in  gold  and  glazed,  in  the 
elegant  drawing-room  of  a  gentleman  who  is  proud  fo  (all  Luko 
Bridgely,  father,  and  who  has  often  heard  from  bis  own  lips  tho 
story  of  The  Vigil  and  the  Vision. 


ANCIENT  INVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVEIUES. 

European  nations  arc  fond  of  appropriating  to  themselves  all 
the  leading  and  important  discoveries  and  inventions  which  are  at 
once  the  ornament  and  defence  of  civilization.  The  claim  thu*. 
set  up  sometimes,  and  assumed  at  all  times,  is  not  founded  upon 
facts.  The  truth  is,  that  nearly  all  the  germs  of  art  and  science,  as 
well  as  philosophies  and  religion,  came  from  the  East.  To  the 
Moors  of  Spain,  Europe  is  greatly  indebted.  They  were  five  hun- 
dred years  ahead  of  the  nations  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Algebra  is  an  Arabic  term.  Europe  must  credit 
the  Moors  for  the  introduction  of  decimal  quantities  and  numerals. 
"  Valuable  treatises  were  written  on  optics,  trigonometry  and  ge- 
ometry, when  Europe  was  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the 
terms."  It  is  certain,  too,  that  chemistry  receives  some  of  its  no- 
menclature from  the  Arabs.  In  medicine  they  were  in  advance  of 
the  world.  For  Christian  monarch*  were  willing  to  confide  their 
lives  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel  doctors.  In  history  alone  tho 
Moors  had  thirteen  hundred  writers.  The  royal  library  of  Cor- 
dova numbered  six  hundred  thousand  volumes.  Even  in  archi- 
tecture they  excelled.  And  it  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  facts  in  the  case, 
that  the  Gothic  style  grew  out  of  the  Moorish  idea,  and  was  not, 
as  is  generally  believed,  transplanted  from  the  over-arching  forest. 
Mr.  Hallam  thinks  the  mariner's  compass  was  given  us  by  the 
Moors.  They  used  powder  before  it  was  discovered  by  Roger  Ba- 
con, in  the  fifteenth  century.  They  manufactured  linen  paper  first. 
And  their  astronomical  calculations  are  of  some  service  even  now. 
These  facts  show  us  that  European  genius  has  less  reason  to  vaunt 
itself  than  is  supposed. — New  York  Tribune. 


TitEAT.MKNT  of  Children. — That  which  I  have  often  blamed 
as  an  indiscreet  and  dangerous  practice  in  many  fathers  is,  to  bo 
very  indulgent  to  their  children  whilst  they  are  little,  and  as 
they  come  to  ripe  years  to  lay  great  restraint  upon  them,  and 
live  with  greater  reserve  towards  them  ;  which  usually  produces  an 
ill-understanding  between  father  and  son,  which  cannot  hut  be  of 
bad  consequence.  And  I  think  fathers  would  generally  do  better, 
as  the  sons  grow  up,  to  take  them  into  a  nearer  familiarity,  and 
live  with  them  with  as  much  freedom  of  friendship  as  their  ago  and 
temper  will  allow. — Locke. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Cyclopedia  op  American  Literature.    By  Evert  H.  &  George  L.  Duyckinck . 

2  volumes  8vo.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner.    1855.    vol.  1.    pp.  676. 

The  work  before  us  is  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of 
English  Literature — its  design  being  to  bring  together,  as  fur  as  possible,  in  one 
book  convenient  for  perusal  and  reference,  memorials  and  records  of  the  writers 
of  tlie  country  and  their  works  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day. 
The  indefatigable  authors  of  this  literary  monument,  the  Messrs.  Duyckinck, 
have  emulated  the  patient  labor  of  the  Benedictines  in  collecting  and  digesting 
their  materials.  Treasures  undreamed  of— authors  unknown  in  our  day.  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  their  research.  The  literature  and  the  writers  of  re- 
mote colonial  times  an?  fully  considered,  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  work  is  beautifully  printed  in  double  columns,  with  numerous  engraved 
heads,  and  sketches  of  author's  residences.  Fronting  the  title-page  is  a  splen- 
did steel  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  work  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
most  liberal  patronage,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  publishers  and 
authors.     Frederick  Parker,  50  and  52  CornhiU,  is  the  agent  for  New  England 

N.troiEON  at  St.  Helena.    By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.    Illustrated.    New  York: 

Harper  &  Brothers.     1855.    8vo.     pp.  662. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  an  idolater  of  Napoleon ;  but  he  has  here  col- 
tooted  a  mass  of  farts  from  which  readers  may  draw  their  own  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  most  extraordinary  uian  who  ever  lived.  In 
exile,  more  than  in  any  other  phase  of  his  career,  Napoleon  exhibited  his  true 
greatness  of  soul ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  great  national  adversary.  England 
— or,  rather  her  prince  and  rulers — displayed  their  infinite  littleness  in  their 
treatment  of  the  vanquished  hero.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  book  is  in- 
tensely interesting,  while  its  splendid  illustrations  make  it  an  acceptable  holi- 
day gift.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

An  Outline  op  the  Principles  of  English  Grammar,  with  Questions,  etc.    By 
Rev.  J.  Graepp  Burton.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    18mo.    1855. 
A  very  clear  and  intelligible  elementary  treatise,  admirably  adapted  for  be^ 
ginners,  by  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  iu  teaching,  as  well  as  a  sound  phi- 
lologist.   For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  Kansas  Region.    By  Max  Greene.    New  York :  Fowler  &  Wells. 

A  very  interesting  and  minute  account  of  the  Kanzas  region,  describing  its 
scenery,  climate,  productions  and  capabilities,  with  a  good  map  and  directions 
to  travellers  going  thither,  and  settlers  purchasing  land.  It  is  well  written  and 
well  arranged.    For  sale  at  112  Washington  Street. 

GEorPREr  Moncton:  or,  The  Faithless  Guardian.  By  Susannah  Moodii, 
author  of  "  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,"  etc.  New  York :  De  Witt,  Davenport 
&  Co.    12mo.    pp.  362. 

Anything  from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Moodie  Is  always  sure  of  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  reading  world.  Her  present  work  is,  as  might  be  expected,  written 
with  great  vigor,  full  of  vivid  description,  and  pointing  to  a  good  moral.  It  is 
by  all  odds  tho  best  of  her  excellent  stories.  For  sale  by  Putnam  &  Brothers 
Liberty  Tree  Block. 

The  Northern  Regions.  New  York  and  Boston :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.  1856. 
18mo.    pp.  802. 

"  Uncle  Richard"  has  made,  out  of  the  narratives  of  Captain  Parry,  of  Frank- 
lin and  Cochrane'*  Arctic  adventures,  a  most  readable  and  valuable  book, 
which,  though  written  for  the  young,  may  be  perused  profitably  by  readers  of 
all  ages.  It  is  illustrated  by  twenty-four  engravings,  and  is  a  very  readable 
and  attractive  book. 

Helen  Leeson.  A  Peep  into  New  York  Society.  Philadelphia:  Parry  &  Mc- 
Millan.   1856.    12mo.    pp.  367. 

A  very  promising  book  for  a  debutante.  The  story  embraces  a  variety  of 
characters,  and  a  variety  of  adventures  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and 
many  of  the  scenes  are  sketched  with  great  spirit.    F'or  sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 

New  Music. — Oliver  Ditson  has  just  published  "  The  Merry  Sleigh."  a  song, 
the  '•  Entry  of  the  Allies  into  Sebastopol."  a  grand  march,  and  "Autumn 
Sounds,"  a  waltz  for  the  piano. 

Lectures  on  English  History  and  Tragic  Poetrt.     Bv  Henry  Reed,  as  illus- 
trated by  Shakspeare.     Philadelphia  :  Parry  &  McMillan    1866.  18nio.  pp.  466. 
With  a  deep  reverence  for  Shakspeare "s  genius,  and  a  th'-ough  conviction  of 
the  utility  of  his  historical  dramas,  as  shedding  n  light       ion  the  past  and 
making  it  to  live  again,  the  late  Professor  Kn   :  n   the  task  of  pre- 

paring those  lectures.  He  briefly  sketches  the  historical  foundation  ol  the  play, 
and  then  comments  upon  the  drama  in  beautiful  language,  with  copious  illus- 
trations derived  from  imagination  and  extensive  reading,  showing  the  philoso- 
phy of  history  and  the  drama  in  their  association.  The  work  is  both  valuable 
and  attractive.     For  sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 
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NATHANIEL  B.  SIHRTLEFF,  M.  D. 

Tlic  accompanying  portrait  mi  drawn  for  us  by  Mr. 
Barry,  and  \vc  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  it  to  be 
an  excellent  likeness  of  one  of  our  most  talented,  indus- 
trious and  useful  fcllow-citizcnj,  who,  though  still  a 
young  man,  has  achieved  a  high  and  by  no  means  local 
reputation.  Our  portrait  gallery  would  he  incomplete 
without  him.  Nathaniel  Bradstreet  Shurtlcn"  was  l>orn 
in  Boston,  June  29,  1810.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Shurt- 
leff,  an  eminent  physician,  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Carver  in  this  State,  and  a  descendant  of  tlic  good  old 
Puritan  Mock.  The  subject  of  our  (ketch  received  his 
preliminary  education  in  the  public  school*  of  our  city, 
than  which  there  are  none  better  in  the  world,  and  was 
also  for  two  years  under  the  care  of  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  and  Coggswell,  now  librarian  of  the  Astor 
library,  New  York,  when  those  gentlemen  were  con- 
ducting the  Bound  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  gymnasia  of  Germany. 
Entering  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  ho 
graduated  in  1881,  and  in  1834,  received,  in  the  usu- 
al course,  his  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  ot 
Medicine.  He  lias  ever  since  1)000  in  professional  prac- 
tice in  this  city.  The  duties  of  a  city  physician  enjoy- 
ing a  large  practice,  afford  ample  occupation  to  any 
man,  and  to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  what  system, 
industry  and  perseverance  can  accomplish,  it  will  appear 
little  less  than  marvellous  that  Dr.  Shurtleli'  has  been 
abb;  to  add  to  them  the  successful  pursuit  of  science 
and  literature  in  some  of  their  most  difficult  branches, 
that  be  has  been  able  to  till  many  important  office*  of 
trust,  and  to  write  and  edit  works  requiring  care,  time 
and  exactness.  Hut  Dr.  Shurtleli'  is  an  Indefatigable 
man,  and,  like  Cesar,  as  Edward  Everett  remarked  of 
bim  at  a  public  dinner,  nOHOMQ*  the  "  faculty  of  doing 
three  or  four  things  at  the  same  time."  And  whatever 
he  undertake*  be  does  well.  He  has  devoted  much  time 
to  the  stuilv  of  natural  history,  especially  to  the  branch 
of  comparative  anatomy,  and  many  of  bis  illustrative 
preparations,  preserved  in  various  cabinet*,  are  evidence 
of  (lis  manual  dexterity  and  neatness.  He  has  been 
treasurer  and  curator  of  the    Boston   Society  of  Natural 

History,  office*  which   he  filled   with  complete  accept- 
ance.      EC*  tervie**    in    the   cause   of  education    in  this 
city  have  amply  repaid   bis   indebtedness   to  our  institu- 
tions for  hi>  early  training.     As  a   trustee   of  the  public 
library  he  has  labored  from    its   inception    in   promoting 
the  interests  of  that    admirable  institution  with  the  most 
commendable  zeal.      Many  of  the  practical  details  of  its 
organization,  such  as  the  classification  and  catalogneing  of  its 
hooks,  originated  with  Dr.  Shurtleli'.     But   while   honored  and  rc- 
I  here  as  a    physician,  as   an   active   member  of  the   school 
committee,  as  secretary  of  the  hoard  of  overseer*  of  Harvard 
University,  a*    member   of  various    learned    societies — no   empty 
honors,  and    all   worthily  earned,   his    general    reputation    in    this 
country  and  in    Europe  rests    principally  on    the    result  of  his  his- 
torical, genealogical  and  antiquarian  researche*,  which  he  has  pur- 
sued with  hereditary  zeal — for  his  father  also  was  distinguished  for 
his  love  of  those  branches  of  study.     Dr.  Shurtleff'a  eminent  fit- 
ness for  the  position,  procured  his  appointment  by  Gov.  Clifford, 
as  editor  of  the  Record*  of  the  General  Court  from  11,28  to  1649, 

to  be  comprised  in  live  large  volumes.  The  first  two  volume*  al- 
ready issued  are  monument*  of  hi*  patience,  accuracy  and  antiqua- 
rian knowledge.  Tiny  are  letter-perfect.  Hon.  Richard  Froth- 
ingham  justly  remarks  that  "  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  de- 
cipher ancient  chirogrnphy,  with  its  contractions  and  signs,  will 
appreciate  the  labor  of  deciphering  these  old  volumes.  But  Dr. 
Shurtleff  did  not  stop  here.     As  the  copy  has   been  put  into  type, 


DR.    NATHANIEL    B.    SHURTLEFF. 


he  has  carefully  compared  every  word  ot  the  proof  sheets  with  the 
original  manuscript,  and  patiently  revised  all  doubtful  words  and 
es."  Dr.  Shurtleff  has  also  published  several  original  anti- 
quarian works,  which  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enumerate,  but 
which  have  given  him  an  enduring  reputation.  His  merit  as 
an  antiquarian  has  procured  him  distinguished  honor  from  vari- 
ous American  and  European  societies,  and,  among  others,  an  hon- 
orary membership  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  London,  V 
on  the  nomination  of  its  president,  Earl  Stanhope  (late  Lord 
Mahon).  The  only  other  Americans  on  whom  this  honor  has 
been  conferred,  are  Edward  Everett,  Bancroft, PrCSCOtt,  Sparks  and 
Squier.  The  mere  enunciation  of  Dr.  Shnrtleff's  literary  and 
scicntilic  honors  would  occupy  a  large  space,  and  most  of  them 
arc  not  merely  flattering  testimonials,  but  involve  permanent 
labor  and  exertion.  In  speaking  of  his  labors  as  an  historical  stu- 
dent, the  Hon.  James  Savage  remarks  :  "  Research  on  cverypoint  < 
be  touches  is  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  a  minute  error  will 
very  rarely  bo  detected."  This  vigilance  and  accuracy  Dr.  Shurt- 
lcff  applies  to  event  ling  ho  undertakes.     It  is  the  scent  of  his 


success  in  all  his  pursuits,  and  renders  him,  in  every 
walk  in  life,  a  reliable  man.  We  have  spoken  thus  far 
of  Dr.  Shurtleff  as  he  appears  to  us  intellectually  con- 
sidered, a  talented,  learned  and  energetic  man.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  his  disposition  and  manners  are 
as  amiable  as  his  ability  is  eminent.  We  know  of  no 
more  unaffected  or  unassuming  man  in  the  whole  circle 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  certainly  none  who  has  a 
warmer  sympathy  with  his  fellows.  This  sympathy, 
too,  bounded  by  no  narrow  limits,  is  not  a  mere  senti- 
ment, but  tran  If  readily  into  effective  action 
whenever  the  opportunity  present*  itself;  and  certainly 
no  life  afford*  wider  scope  for  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence than  that  of  a  physician.  Every  project  which 
lias  for  its  aim  the  culture,  the  improvement,  mental  or 
physical,  of  the  masses,  finds  in  him  a  liberal  friend — a 
friend  ready,  not  only  to  sympathize,  hut  to  work. 
Though  no  man  has  more  numerous  engagements,  we 
have  never  known  him  to  plead  want  of  time  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  withholding  his  services  in  any  way.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  the  same  faculty  for  "making  time" 
that  some  people  have  for  making  money.  Dr.  Shurt- 
leli', though  receiving  a  large  vote  at  the  late  municipal 
election,  yet  failed  of  being  chosen  to  the  highly  respon- 
sible office  of  mayor  of  the  city,  for  which  he  Lad  been 
nominated  by  a  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens.  We  are 
very  sure  that  no  one  will  acquiesce  more  cheerfully  in 
the  result  than  himself,  for  he  is  no  office-seeker,  and 
ha*  honor  enough  already  to  satisfy  even  an  ambitious 
man. 

FORAGING  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

The  accompanying  sketch,  vivid,  spirited  and  lifelike, 
tells  its  own  story.  A  foraging  party  of  the  allies  have 
fallen  into  a  region  of  rare  promise,  abounding  with 
game — according  to  the  articles,  and  arc  making  a  furi- 
ous onslaught  upon  bipeds  and  quadrupeds.  Tlic  geese 
are  running  for  their  lives — even  their  historical  reputa- 
tion will  not  save  them — for  in  these  affairs  no  quarter 
is  given.  One  unhappy  gander  is  the  especial  object  of 
allied  ferocity.  One  hero  is  preparing  to  transfix  him 
with  a  scientific  thrust  in  "tierce,"  preparatory  to  his 
being  thrust  into  a  hag.  If  he  escapes  that  Scylla, 
Charybdil  awaits  him  in  the  shape  of  a  brace  of  bullets 
from  a  revolver.  Ho  is  evidently  a  gone  goose.  "  May 
he  disagree  with  the  gentleman  who  eats  him  !"  the  pious 
wish  of  Sydney  Smith  on  behalf  of  a  missionary  bish- 
op, iu  view  of  his  probable  consumption  by  the  canni- 
bals. Other  animals  and  fowls  are  faring  little  better  at 
the  hands  of  chasseurs  and  zouaves — Christians  and  infidels.  We 
can  conceive  of  the  animation  of  a  chase  like  this,  when  wo  reflect 
on  the  hard  fare  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Crimea.  At  a  dinner  party 
given  a  few  weeks  since  by  a  British  officer  of  rank,  the  good 
cheer  consisted  of  mouldy  biscuits  and  indifferent  Bologna  sausa- 
ges. Many  of  those  present  must  have  sighed  for  the  "  roast  beef 
of  old  England."  Tlic  brave  beef-eaters  and  beer-drinkers  of  Al- 
bion stand  their  short  commons  very  poorly,  while  the  French, 
who  arc  habitiialy  more  abstemious,  keep  up  their  strength 
and  spirits  wonderfully  on  their  meagre  fare.  The  Russians,  who 
subsist  on  black  bread  and  grease,  bear  the  campaign  best  of  all. 
The  highest  incentive  that  their  officers  could  hold  out  to  them, 
would  be  the  plunder  of  a  tallow  chandlery.  When  the  Cossacks 
entered  Paris  in  1815,  their  first  push  was"  for  the  street-lamps,  in 
which  oil  was  then  burned — train  oil  being  the  especial  weakness 
of  the  cavaliers  of  the  Don  and  the  Bory8tben.ee.  Really,  there  is 
no  accounting  for  tastes.  The  Tartar  troops,  many  of  whom  are 
enrolled  in  the  Russian  service,  think  a  horse-steak  warmed,  not 
cooked,  by  hc'ng  placed  under  their  saddles,  a  luxury. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  indulging  in  a  few  words  with  the  hun- 
dred thousand  readers  of  Ballou's  Pictoui  al,  at  this  appropriate 
season  of  the  year,  touching  the  business  matters  of  our  illustrated 
paper.  While  we  send  forth  the  present  number  with  our  hearty 
and  earnest  wishes  for  a  happy  new  year  to  eacli  and  all,  we  cheer- 
fully acknowledge  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  extraordinary 
success  which  has  crowned  our  efforts  in  the  publication  of  an 
American  illustrated  weekly  journal.  The  name  of  our  friends 
and  readers  is  legion,  and  each  consecutive  year  has  seen  their 
ranks  augmented  by  a  goodly  array  ot  recruits,  until  they  consti- 
tute indeed  an  army  in  numbers. 

The  expense  of  publishing  such  a  work  as  we  send  weekly  to 
our  readers,  were  it  put  down  in  figures,  would  appear  fabulous 
to  those  uninitiated  in  such  matters,  and  the  capital  necessarily  in- 
vested in  the  business  is  very  heavy.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  since  this  journal  was  commenced,  some  five  years  since,  half 
a  dozen  imitations  have,  after  struggling  with  the  extraordinary 
Outlays  and  difficulties  which  necessarily  attach  to  such  an  enter- 
prise, signally  failed.  The  progress  of  the  Pictorial  was  at  first 
Blow  but  sure,  until  liberal  and  large  expenditures  of  money,  pa- 
tient assiduity  and  unremitting  labor  have  placed  it  in  its  present 
firm  and  profitable  position. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  appear  in  a  complete  new  dress  in 
the  number  now  in  the  reader's  hands.  This  journal  has  from  the 
first  owed  much  of  its  popularity  to  the  remarkable  perfection  of 
its  mechanical  appearance.  To  deserve  the  lilwral  praise  bestow- 
ed upon  it  in  this  respect,  the  utmost  care  is  exercised,  and  neither 
time  nor  labor  is  spared  in  the  weekly  issues.  The  reading  mat- 
ter is  of  that  chaste,  unexceptionable  and  pleasing  character  that 
challenges  criticism,  while  our  corps  of  artists  was  never  so  large, 
or  embraced  so  much  first  class  talent  as  at  the  present.  The  illus- 
trations of  the  coming  volumo  cannot  fail  to  excel  all  former 
efforts  we  have  made  in  this  line,  since  we  bring  not  only  greater 
experience  to  our  aid,  but  also  the  pencils  of  older  and  better 
artists  than  heretofore. 

We  shall  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  fresh  novelties,  and 
shall  strive  to  render  Ballou's  Pictorial  entirely  worthy  of  the 
immense  circulation  it  enjoys,  and  of  the  vast  confidence  which 
is  bestowed  upon  it  from  one  extreme  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
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Send  in  earlt. — Persons  engaged  in  getting  up  clubs  for  our 
paper,  and  striving  for  the  prizes,  should  send  in  at  once  as  many 
names  with  the  money  as  they  have  already  secured,  that  we  may 
know  how  to  guage  our  edition  of  the  paper.  As  many  names  as 
is  desired  can  be  added  up  to  the  first  of  February. 


Caloric. — Ericsson  is  still  busily  at  work  with  his  caloric  enter- 
prise. We  admire  his  faith  and  perseverance,  and  hope  he  will 
succeed. 

SPLINTERS. 


....  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  was  most  successful  during  her 
opera  engagement  in  this  city.     She  is  a  fine  singer  and  actress. 

The  new  Park  Bank,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  of  S2,0O0,0O0, 

will  probably  go  into  operation  in  February  or  March. 

....  The  recent  fire  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  N.  Y.,  destroyed  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  nearly  S100,000. 

Capt.  Harrison,  the  popular  commander  of  the  Cunard 

steamer  America,  is  to  command  Scott  Russell's  great  iron  ship. 

....  The  Btcamcr  St.  Louis,  of  the  Havre  line,  has  been  char- 
tered by  our  government  to  carry  troops  to  Oregon. 

....  "  Voyagcur,"  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Chronicle,  is  an  admirable  letter-writer. 

....  The  prospects  of  the  Printer's  Literary  Association,  of  this 
eity,  are,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  very  encouraging. 

....  The  death  of  the  accomplished  Samuel  Kcttcll,  editor  of 
the  Boston  Courier,  has  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  fraternity. 

....  The  citizens  of  Nantucket  were  destitute  of  turkeys  on 
Thanksgiving  Day, — none  of  those  birds  being  on  the  island. 

....  The  number  of  medical  students  in  New  York  is  435. 
The  supply  of  M.  D.'s  will  be  ample. 

....  A  convict  was  shot  dead  at  Sing  Sing  prison,  lately,  dur- 
ing a  rebellion  of  the  prisoners  in  that  institution. 

....  When  they  can  raise  turnips  weighing  twenty-two  pounds 
in  New  Hampshire,  as  they  do,  the  cattle  wont  starve  there. 

The  vultures  in  the  Crimea  hover  over  the  troops,  pounce 

down  on  those  who  fall  and  eat  them. 

....  Last  year,  25,000,000  sponges  went  to  New  York  from 
Florida.     Ablutions  must  be  frequent  in  Gotham. 

....  A  man  named  Sallcy  was  shot  in  Providence  by  the  watch- 
men during  an  attempt  to  rescue  him. 

....  There  have  been  added  3700  miles  of  road  service  to  the 
TJ.  S.  post-office  department  the  past  year. 

....  Since  Mr.  Meagher  has  been  married  to  a  lovely  daughter 
of  New  York,  he  is  called  the  United  Irishman  ! 

....  The  first  book  the  Harpers  ever  published  was  one  of 
Scott's  novels.     They  publish  a.  few  volumes  annually. 

The  Dusseldorf  Gallery,  New  York,  has  some  fine  pic- 
tures.    The  "  Favorites  of  the  Sultan  "  are  universal  favorites. 

....  A  friend  of  Tom  Hood  says  he  died  to  please  an  under- 
taker who  wished  to  urn  a  lively-Hood. 


A  WORK.DAY  WORLD. 
Work  is  the  condition  of  humanity.  There  is  no  getting  away 
from  it.  From  the  time  when  "  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,"  to 
labor  in  some  way  or  other,  with  brains  or  bands,  has  been  the  lot 
of  us  poor  mortals.  It  is  true  that  some  of  us  arc  constantly 
kicking  over  the  traces,  sighing  for  hours  ot  idleness  and  days 
without  employment ;  but  what  are  the  coveted  periods  of  leisure 
when  attained  f  more  wearisome  than  the  laborious  days  that  have 
preceded  them.  Ennui,  that  fell  fund  that  thrives  on  broad 
spaces  of  unappropriated  time,  marks  the  man  of  leisure  for  his 
victim,  if,  indeed,  vice,  that  rank  weed  of  no  culture,  does  not 
usurp  its  prerogative.  Children,  whose  ideas  of  life  arc  derived 
from  nursery  and  fairy  tales,  usually  consider  a  king  the  personifi- 
cation of  happiness.  In  after  years  they  learn  that  the  poet  was 
right  when  he  said — 

'■  Uneasy  sleeps  the  head  beneath  the  crown." 
"  To  work  bard  and  to  be  well  paid  for  it,"  remarked  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  this  century,  when  we  were  discussing  the 
question,  "is  about  the  happiest  lot  a  man  can  wish  for." 

We  take  it  that  a  retired  West  India  grocer  is  about  the  unhap- 
picst  mortal  in  existence.  We  remember  one  of  these  unfortunate 
beings,  who  had  sold  out  just  after  lie  bad  commenced  the  down- 
ward descent  from  middle  age — how  be  hung  about  the  dear  old 
shop,  because  "  the  scent  of  the  sugar  would  linger  there  still  " — 
how  he  sat  about  upon  the  bends  of  barrels,  and  occasionally  drew 
a  quart  of  molasses,  or  dispensed  candy  to  very  small  customers, 
"just  for  the  fun  of  it."  These  were  the  only  golden  moments  of 
his  otherwise  blank  existence.  He  died  of  no  particular  disease, 
at  last — only  because  he  had  too  much  time  on  his  hands.  In 
fact,  he  had  ceased  to  exist  from  the  moment  he  abandoned  the 
shop. 

That  many  rich  retired  trades-people  are  not  unhappy,  docs  not 
militate  against  our  argument.  The  care  of  a  fortune,  invested 
in  different  ways,  affords  ample  labor  for  any  man's  mind  and 
time.  But  we  speak  of  men  of  leisure,  whose  investments  arc  of 
a  character  to  give  them  little  or  no  occupation — not  enough  to 
keep  them  from  "rusting  out,"  as  the  saying  runs. 

Time  is  money,  and  most  persons  who  come  unexpectedly  into 
possession  of  it,  use  it  as  the  majority  of  people  use  money,  when 
they  come  into  possession  of  a  fortune.  Who  knows  not  how,  for 
nearly  forty  years,  dear  Charles  Lamb  was  complaining  of  the 
daily  drudgery  of  his  clerical  duties  t  How  he  asserted  that  the 
"  wood  of  bis  desk  had  entered  his  soul."  Behold  him  at  his  place 
on  the  clerks'  retired  list,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  £441  — 
more  than  $2000 — a  fortune  to  a  man  of  his  frugal  habits.  Is  he 
happy  in  his  emancipation  !  does  he  enjoy  that  golden  leisure  to 
which  he  has  looked  forward  so  long  ?  Let  his  familiar  letters  to 
his  friends — let  that  vivid  essay,  the  "  Superannuated  Man,"  an- 
swer. He  was  far  happier  as  a  clerk  than  as  a  man  of  leisure  ; 
though  one  would  think  no  man  could  have  employed  time  better. 
We  are  aware  that  failing  health  and  the  loss  of  friends  must  be 
taken  into  account ;  butliis  greatest  trouble,  after  all,  was  a  pletho- 
ra of  time. 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  kill  timo  V  is  the  most  familiar  thought  of 
the  man  of  leisure  and  means.  To  this  end  are  fast  horses  insti- 
tuted— to  this  end  arc  yachts  built  and  rigged  and  manned.  Trot- 
ting and  sailing  matches  arc  not  made  for  purses  and  gilt  cups, 
but  to  kill  time.  The  retired  officer,  who  made  his  servant  wake 
him  np  every  morning, for  the  luxury  of  saying,  "you  rascal,  I'm 
on  half  pay,  and  haven't  got  to  attend  parade,"  might  have  given  a 
momentary  impulse  to  the  movement  of  time,  by  the  incident,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  day  must  have  dragged  heavily  with  him. 
We  cannot  learn  too  early  to  love  work  for  the  sake  of  work,  to 
recognize  remunerated  labor  as  a  blessing,  and  to  pity  those  only 
who  are  overworked  and  underpaid. 


Practical  Economy. — A  lady  of  New  York  who  expends 
very  large  sums  annually,  for  hack  hire,  was  lately  taken  to  task 
by  her  husband  for  her  extravagance.  "  Why,  my  dear,"  said  he, 
blandly,  "  don't  you  take  the  omnibus  or  the  railroad  cars  1  It 
would  be  an  immense  saving."  The  lady  thanked  him  for  his 
suggestion,  and  declared  her  intention  of  profiting  by  it.  As  a 
proof  of  her  sincerity,  she  rang  the  bell  for  her  page,  and  said, 
"  go  and  get  me  a  carriage,  60  that  I  can  go  and  take  the  Bowery 
cars — I'm  going  up  town." 


Important  for  tub  London  Times. — General  Shields  has 
not  the  least  intention  of  invading  and  annexing  Ireland — and  the 
Emerald  Islander  seen  with  a  gun  at  Point  Shirley,  lately,  was 
only  going  a  ducking.  The  Court  of  St.  James  will  breathe 
freer  now. 


Fortune-Tellers. — These  impostors  abound  in  New  York, 
thriving  on  the  credulity  of  the  illiterate  and  superstitious.  They 
are  said  to  be  coining  money.  They  know  everything  past,  pres- 
ent and  future. 


The  Grave  op  Madison. — The  remains  of  Ex-President  Mad- 
ison, with  those  of  his  family,  lie  in  a  graveyard  on  his  estate,  at 
Montpclicr,  without  a  stone  to  mark  the  precise  spot.  An  old 
leafless  chestnut  tree  is  his  only  monument. 


Grasshoppers. — Some  of  the  grasshoppers  at  Utah  are  half 
a  foot  long — big  enough  to  account  for  short  crops  among  the 
Mormons. 


Anchors. — The  anchors  to  supply  the  vessels  built  in  Maine  in 
1854,  cost  $1,500,000. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEA>S. 

The  magnificent  picture  which  occupies  the  whole  of  pages  8 

and  9,   of  our  present   number,    was   drawn    expressly  for   us   by 

Billings    and  engraved  by  Andrew,  and    is   a   fine   specimen  of 

American  art  illustrating  American  achievements.     The  approach 

of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  fought  on  the 

8th  of  January,  1815,  revives  all  the  proud   associations  linked 

with  our  past   military  glory — a  glory  untarnished  by  a   single 

stain  of  dishonor  or  injustice.     Our  artist  has  taken  his  point  ot 

sight  within  the  American  lines.     We  seem  to  bo  standing  among 

those   gallant   riflemen  of  the  West   and    Southwest    who  rallied 

round  Old  Hickory — then   Young    Hickory — when    he   called   for 

stout  hearts  and  hands  to  repel  the  invaders  of  his  country.     We 

behold  their  calm  and  gallant  bearing — we  can  almost  hear  the 

crack  of  the  rifles.     On  the  right  we  see  General  Jackson,  Major 

Pavczac  and  the  other  members  of  his  staff.     In  front  of  the  long 

lino   are   the   assaulting  columns — 15,000  veteran  British  troops, 

vainly  dashing  against  a  position  defended  by  a  comparatively 

handful  of  raw  militia. 

"  There  stood  John  Dull  In  martial  pomp, 
And  here  stood  old  Kentucky." 

The  defence  of  New  Orleans  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  is, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  honorable  achieve- 
ments of  our  annals.  With  a  courage  as  fiery  as  that  of  the  pala- 
dins of  old,  Jackson,  on  this  occasion,  displayed  the  prudence  of 
Washington.  We  believe  no  other  man  could  have  done  what  he 
did  with  the  same  material.  The  admirable  adaptation  of  the 
nature  of  bis  ground — the  impregnability  of  his  breastwork — the 
mental  power  he  displayed  in  controlling  the  rash  and  inspiring 
the  backward,  in  directing  his  deadly  fire  and  in  checking  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  troops  after  his  victory,  are  beyond  all  praise. 
Every  one  knows  the  details  of  the  great  day  of  New  Oilcans. 

The  British  attacked  in  two  columns,  advancing  with  their  usu- 
al undeniable  gallantry.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  line  of  de- 
fence till  the  enemy  wdre  within  three  hundred  yards.  Then  our 
artillery,  admirably  served,  vomited  death  and  fire.  Shattered, 
but  undismayed,  the  enemy  continued  to  rush  forward.  Within  a 
hundred  yards  the  American  rifle  began  its  work.  A  deadlier  firo 
never  withered  an  advancing  foe.  Every  bullet  bad  its  billet. 
The  left  wing  of  the  British  stormed  and  scaled  the  advanced  bas- 
tion on  the  American  right,  but  cold  steel  and  lead  soon  drove 
them  from  their  lodgment.  Packcnham,  the  British  leader,  was 
killed  ;  General  Gibbs  mortally  hurt ;  Major-Gcncral  Kccnc  se- 
verely wounded.  The  British  total  loss  was  2600 — that  of  the 
Americans  six  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Such  a  result  was  never 
known  in  the  annals  of  war.  It  was  a  splendid  victory  won  by 
prudence,  skill  and  valor  against  overwhelming  odds.  It  was  a 
lesson  to  a  haughty  nation  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
<  »■»  » 

Winter's  Wear. — Laces,  furs  and  diamonds  are  very  fash- 
ionable this  winter.  As  these  articles  are  "  so  cheap,"  and  can  be 
had  at  "  snch  bargains,"  of  course  husbands  and  fathers  do  not 
grumble  in  the  least  at  launching  out  liberally  for  their  purchase. 

MARRIAGES. 

tn  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  John  Itorr,  of  Mcdway,  to  Miss  Jane  E. 
Tompkins;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jiell  to  Miss  Rebecca  PurcelJ, 
of  Chelsea;  by  Itcv.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Wheeler  to  Miss  Helen  A.  W*. 
Peck;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Twombly.  Mr.  Ira  Seholfigld.  to  MLss  Catherine  Omisbee,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  (icorpe  F.  Allin  to  Miss  Susan  M. 
Kllis;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  James  C.  Danforth  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Noyes. — At 
Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Laurie.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Barstow  to  Miss  Delia  A.  Cil- 
ley.—At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr  Means.  Mr.  8.  N.  IITord,  of  Boston,  to  Miai 
Mary  Eliza  Robinson ;  Mr.  H.  <»■  t'fTord.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  M.  Caroline  Shep- 
ard. — At  Maiden,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stubbert.  Mr.  Henry  Itamsdell  to  Miss  Hannah 
Hayward. — At  Melrose,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  George  W,  Farnsworth  to 
Miss  Eliza  A.  Stewart— At  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Patrick.  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Wil- 
son, of  Charlestown,  to  Miss  l-nura  A.  Laux. — At  Tannton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brig- 
ham.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Kinyell.  of  Boston,  to51r».  Mary  B.  Saywood. — At  Ware, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Channing.  Mr  Lewis  W.  Holt  to  Miss  Susan  C.  Ross. — At  New 
York,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Edward  R.  Andrews,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sarah 
R.  Addoms. — At  Paris.  Mr  Jules  Souchard,  French  Consul  at  Boston,  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Smith,  of  Boston. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Hatch.  47;  Mr.  William  Cleverly.  Jr..  28;  Mrs. 
Cordelia  A.  Cutler.  24;  Mrs.  Adeline  Smith.  44:  .Mr.  Samuel  Elder  (printer), 
39;  Mr  William  Devine,  19;  Mr.  Alexander  Edwards,  56;  Mr.  Royal  Oliver, 
72. —  At  Charlestown.  Mrs.  Sally  Hamblen.  44;  Mr.  George  M.  Knapp.  53. — At 
Roxbury.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hayford,  48. — At  Dorchester.  Miss  Mary  Gardner,  86; 
Mr.  William  Trusk.  75— At  HedJbrd,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Colcord,  16— At  Melrose, 
Mrs.  Mary  0.  Adams,  40;  Mi's.  Lydia  A.  Peabody,  25. — At  Swampscot.  Mr. 
Daniel  Fuller.  82— At  Salem,  Mrs.  Georgiana  E.  Newromb.  24;  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 
Foss,  of  Saco,  Me.,  24.— At  South  Danvcrs,  Mrs.  Sally  Maria,  wife  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cutler,  38. — At  Gloucester,  Widow  Lucv  Reach.  67. — At  Newburyport, 
Mr.  Isaac  Bradley  ;  Miss  Alice  Tuson,  23;  Mrs.  Eleanor  8.  Davis,  39.— At  vt'eat 
Newbury,  Mr.  William  Burrill.  93. —At  South  Scituate.  Widow  Mary  Cudworth 
64. — At  Pittrfield,  Mrs.  Ann  Mannjng,  27. — At  Richmond,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Loomis,  68. — At  Great  Barrington,  Mr.  James  Com,  51. — At  Chilmark,  Rev 
John  Talker.  37. — At  Amherst.  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Haven,  Sen. — At  Lisbon,  Me.,  Hon.  Mosea  Tobbeto,  79. 
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[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial] 
TIIU  LITTLE  LOCK  OF  HAIR. 


BT    GEORGE    II.    COOKER. 

By  heart."  that  asked  no  more 
Than  such  delight  and  care. 

0  how  beloved  was  she  that  wore 
This  tiuy  lock  of  hair. 

That  head  was  bright  as  Mac, 
Where.  UgfaUl  as  the  down, 

This  precious  silken  treasure  lac, 
A  soft  and  simple  brown. 

How  sweetly  there  it  grew, 

Nor  was  it  ever  shred, 
Till  death  had  closed  the  eyes  of  blue, 

And  bowed  the  golden  head. 

1  ne'er  beheld  that  brow. 
Those  angel  lips  that  smiled ; 

Vet  dearly  do  I  love  her  now, 
The  stranger's  cherub  child. 

And  fondly  would  I  greet 
The  blessed  hand  that  tied 

With  ribbon  blue,  this  token  sweet, 
When  little  Daisy  died. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LOOK   BEFORE  YOU   LEAP. 

BY    If.    V.    ST.    LEON. 

Edward  Grey  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-six,  with  a 
fine  property,  and  a  finer  mind  and  person.  Although  not  bred 
to  a  profession,  he  had  received  a  collegiate  education,  and  foreign 
travel  had  Riven  a  polish  to  his  naturally  refined  and  intelligent 
spirit.  Of  a  good  family,  with  ample  means,  possessing  youth  and 
health,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  he  should  not  enjoy  a  large 
share  of  happiness  ;  bnt  there  was  one  trait,  which,  like  a  serpent, 
poisoned  nearly  every  scheme  that  promised  pleasure— lie  was 
suspicious,  and  the  more  attached  he  became  to  any  person,  the 
more  open  was  he  to  distrust. 

On  the  return  of  Edward  Grey  from  Europe,  he  met  with  a 
young  lady  by  the  name  of  Isabel  Landon,  who  was  hein 
iargc  property,  but  being  under  age,  resided  with  her  guardian. 
At  their  first  mooting,  Edward  was  charmed  with  her  sweet  voice 
and  manner,  joined  as  they  were  to  a  lovczy  face  and  intellectual 
conversation.  Unlike  many  gentlemen,  Grey  had  always  resolved 
that  if  ever  he  married,  his  wife  should  be  something  more  than  a 
pretty  doll,  whose  chief  end  and  aim  was  to  deck  her  person  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage.  Not  that  he  desired  a  "strong- 
minded  woman,"  or  a  "  blue  " — far  less  a  slattern  ;  hut  a  d. 
primness,  solid  education,  and  rational  attention  to  dress  would 
certainly  be  required,  and  lie  fancied  he  had  discovered  all  these 
qualities  in  Miss  Landon. 

On  the  same  evening  of  his  introduction  to  Isabel,  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Emma  Jane  Pendleton,  who  resembled 
a  wax  statue  more  than  a  living  woman  with  ideas.  Her  figure 
was  a  model,  possessing  an  infantine  roundness  and  delicacy  of 
impression  and  texture.  Her  pretty  dimpled  face,  and  bright  blue 
eyes,  were  shaded  by  wavy,  golden  hair,  while  her  graceful  little 
hand  and  form  were  loaded  down  with  gay  colored  flowers  and 
jewelry.  Emma  Jane's  mama  (a  very  dressy,  fussy  body  in  a 
light  silk,  and  apology  for  a  cap,  a  morsel  of  laee  hidden  by 
rosettes  of  pink  ribbon),  was  continually  hovering  about,  expatiat- 
ing to  all  with  whom  she  conversed,  upon  the  young  lady's  supe- 
rior sensibility  and  amiability  ;  and,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  Grey 
danced  several  sets  with  her  before  he  entered  into  au  extremely 
interesting  discussion  with  Miss  Landon. 

Edward  Grey  Left  the  assembly  without  a  thought  of  Emma 
Pendleton  ;  but  it  so  happened  that  he  met  her  several  times  when 
Isabel  was  not  present,  and,  in  spite  of  his  predilections  for  Isabel, 
Grey  soon  discovered  that  she  began  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
his  attention.  Put  before  matters  had  progressed  very  far,  the  win- 
ter season  was  at  an  end,  and  a  friend  invited  him  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  the  country.  On  arriving  at  Woodlawn,  Grey  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  residence  of  Isabel  Landon 
was  only  two  miles  distant,  and  that  the  Pcndletons  were  the 
nearest  neighbors. 

As  his  host  was  quite  intimate  at  General  Osmer's,  who  was 
Isabel's  guardian,  Grey  became  a  frequent  visitor  also,  and  the 
friendship  which  soon  sprang  up  between  himself  and  the  young 
lady,  daily  promised  to  merge  into  something  more  definite.  Mrs. 
Pendleton  saw  this  increasing  intimacy  with  a  jealous  eye,  and 
resolved  to  thwart  it.  For  this  purpose,  she  gave  a  grand  party, 
following  it  up  with  a  succession  of  soirees,  breakfasts  and  picnics, 
to  all  of  which  Grey  was  particularly  invited ;  and  as  Miss  Lan- 
don was  an  intimate  acquaintance,  she  was  unavoidably  present 
Put  Mrs.  Pendleton  was  of  a  hopeful  disposition,  and  persevered. 
Emma  fancied  Edward  Grey  very  much,  and  loved  him  as  much 
as  she  was  capable  of  loving  any  one.  She  had  but  little  force  of 
character,  was  vain  and  empty,  yet  she  possessed  a  naturally  kind 
heart,  which  might  have  rendered  her  a  different  girl  with  proper 
influences  ;  but  her  father  was  a  mere  automaton  out  of  his  count- 
ing-room, and  her  hollow-hearted,  manoeuvering  mother  was  worse 
than  no  guide  at  all.  The  latter  was  determined  that  Grey  should 
marry  Emma,  and  per-evcrance  will  accomplish  a  great  deal. 
The  young  girl  was  n  mere  puppet  in  her  artful  mother's  hands, 
and  her  parts  were  given  her  from  day  to  day,  which,  as  they  were 
not  very  difficult,  were  played  to  perfection. 

The  only  drawback  was  in  the  shape  of  Annie  Gaylord,  a  giddy 


girl  of  fifteen,  Emma's  courin,  then  on  a  visit,  and  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  nods  and  becks  of  her  aunt,  persisted  in  break- 
ing in  upon  cosy  tetc-a-tctcs,  much  to  the  good  lady's  chagrin,  and 
Emma's  secret  relief;  for  the  latter  was  in  continual  dread  of  get- 
ting beyond  her  depth  with  Grey,  and  as  he  cared  little  for  dancing, 
she  was  obliged,  in  accordance  with  her  mother's  commands,  to  sit 
quiet,  listening  to  conversation  that  was  Greek  and  Hebrew  to 
her,  while  the  room  was  filled  with  young  people,  dancing  to  the 
most  inspiriting  music,  until  she  began  to  hate  the  sound  of  Edward 
Grey's  voice. 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Pendleton's  method  of  almost  forcing  Emma 
upon  the  young  gentleman's  notice,  every  day  deepened  his  admi- 
ration of  Isabel  Landon,  who  was  evidently  an  object  of  great 
attraction  to  a  certain  Russian  count,  then  figuring  largely  at  the 
various  entertainments  given  by  the  fashionable  part  of  the  Com- 
munity of  Woodlawn,  and  Grey  resolved  to  secure   Isabel  at  once. 

The  next  morning  after  this  course  was  decided  upon,  Edward 
set  out  for  the  young  lady's  residence.  But  l>cforc  he  arrived  he 
became  nervous,  and  called  at  Mrs.  Pendleton's  by  the  way,  to 
recover  his  courage.  As  usual,  he  met  with  a  flattering  reception, 
and  just  as  he  was  rising  to  depart,  Mrs.  Pendleton  took  a  letter 
from  the  table,  and  handed  it  to  him,  saying  : 

"O,  here  is  a  note  that  Isabel  wrote  at  our  house  this  morning, 
and  I  intended  to  send  it  to  the  oftice  before.  Would  you  have 
the  kindness  to  take  it  I" 

"Certainly."  And  Edward  glanced  at  the  address,  "Frank 
Bartlett,  Esq."  A  very  unpleasant  sensation  came  over  him;  to 
be  sure,  the  gentleman  might  be  a  cousin,  or  some  other  equally 
harmless  individual.  Put  when  a  man  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
lady,  and  resolved  to  propose,  he  is  very  apt  to  imagine  that  every 
other  person  is  on  the  eve  of  doing  the  same  thing — more  espe- 
cially if  he  is  of  a  suspicious  nature.  This  our  hero  unfortunately 
was,  and  it  was  with  considerable  trepidation  that  he  asked,  in  a 
very  careless  manner : 

"  Rather  an  elderly  person,  I  believe  ?" 

"  O,  no,  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  He  is  both  young  and 
handsome  ;  they  correspond  quite  regularly,  and  people  do  say  that 
there  is  an  engagement.  It  certainly  looks  like  it."  And  Mrs. 
Pendleton  looked  significant.  Grey  was  in  a  doubtful  stale,  when 
Emma  Jane  exclaimed : 

"La,  mama!  What  is  the  use  of  affecting  ignorance?  That 
very  letter  is  an  invitation  to  come  to  Woodlawn  for  a  visit.  Isa- 
bel made  no  secret  of  it." 

"  She  wishes  him  to  he  in  season  for  her  party  to-morrow  night," 
Mrs.  P.  remarked. 

Edward  now  resolved  to  defer  seeing  Miss  Landon,  until  he  had 
observed  her  conduct  toward  the  fancied  rival.  Accordingly  the 
next  evening  found  him  preparing  for  the  party  in  no  very  enviable 
frame  of  mind.  As  he  drove  over  to  General  Osmer's,  his  friend 
vainly  endeavored  to  carry  on  a  conversation — (ircy  was  occupied 
with  his  own  thoughts,  and  had  no  eyes  nor  ears  for  anything, 
until  he  entered  the  drawing-room. 

The  first  sight  that  met  his  eye  was  Miss  Landon  herself,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  a  fine  looking  young  man  of  about  twenty-eight, 
who  was  evidently  on  the  liest  jof  terms  with  his  fair  companion, 
and  Edward  felt  intuitively  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  affection 
between  them.  As  he  advanceed  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  young 
lady,  he  heard  the  word.?  "  My  dear  Isabel  "  very  distinctly  pro- 
nounced by  the  stranger.  As  her  eye  met  Edward's,  she  extended 
her  hand  with  a  frank  smile,  and,  in  a  tone  of  joyous  delight,  said  : 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Grey.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  one 
of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends,  Mr.  Partlett." 

Edward  bowed  coldly,  almost  haughtily,  and,  to  Isabel's  sur- 
prise, replied  : 

"Excuse  me  for  interrupting  your  conversation;"  and  before 
she  could  speak,  he  had  passed  by. 

Eor  an  instant  her  beautiful  lip  quivered,  but  the  next  moment 
she  turned  to  her  companion,  and  listened  attentively  to  his  re- 
marks. During  the  evening,  Grey  made  himself  miserable  by  (lay- 
ing his  whole  attention  to  Emma  Pendleton,  and  only  once  did  he 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Isabel.  Then  she  was  waltzing  with  the  stran- 
ger, although  she  had  invariably  declined  to  waltz  with  any  one 
on  all  previous  occasions.  Grey  went  home  in  just  that  state  of 
mind  when  one  is  exceedingly  apt  to  commit  some  foolish  act  that 
he  bitterly  repents  of  afterwards. 

He  was  vexed  with  Miss  Landon  and  himself  particularly,  and 
everybody  else  generally  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  these  feel- 
ings of  pique  and  revenge,  the  next  forenoon  found  him  sitting  in 
Mrs.  Pendleton's  parlor,  looking  very  foolish  and  uncomfortable, 
with  Emma  Jane  by  his  side,  admiring  an  elegant  turquoise  ring 
that  had  just  been  placed  on  her  finger,  and  wishing  it  had  been  a 
diamond.  The  jewel  had  been  designed  for  Miss  Landon's  accep- 
tance, and  desiring  to  present  something  a  little  different  from  the 
generality  of  engagement  rings,  Grey  had  chosen  a  turquoise 
forget  me  not. 

But  now  that  the  deed  was  done,  Edward  was  anything  but 
delighted,  for  every  day  clearly  showed  how  incompetent  Emma 
was  to  carry  on  even  an  ordinarily  interesting  conversation,  while, 
to  crown  his  distress,  he  met  Miss  Landon  in  the  street  one  day 
with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  whom  she  introduced  to  him  as  her 
dearest  friend,  adding,  in  a  whisper,  that  she  was  cousin  Frank's 
bride,  and  they  were  out  getting  dresses  for  the  wedding,  which 
was  to  come  off  in  a  week. 

(ircy  was  miserable;  he  lectured  himself  soundly  for  allowing 
his  suspicious  temper  to  get  the  better  of  him,  as  he  had  more  than 
once  declared  it  never  should  again.  He  wished  Emma  Jane  had 
been  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  consigned  Mrs.  Pendleton  to  a 
most  unenviable  locality.  Put  it  was  all  of  no  avail ;  the  fright- 
ful reality  stared  him  in  the  face — look  which  way  he  would  there 
was  no  escape,  so  he  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it. 


To  his  dismay,  he  discovered  that  Emma  was  not  only  vain 
and  empty,  but  so  utterly  thoughtless  and  wilful,  that  she  com- 
pletely embittered  his  existence.  At  all  the  parties  which  they 
attended,  the  Count  Rodomonofplowsky  was  present ;  and  as  he 
was  a  tine  waltzer,  and  as  it  was  Emma's  favorite  dance,  Grey  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  continually  flying  round  and  round 
the  room  evenings  with  the  hirsute  foreigner,  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances, till  at  last  a  good  part  of  nearly  every  morning  was  de- 
voted to  the  count,  who  instructed  Miss  Emma  in  various  national 
performances,  that  were  as  regularly  exhibited  to  thronged  rooms 
on  all  possible  occasions. 

Grey  saw  that  Miss  Landon  was  evidently  surprised  at  his 
choice,  and  he  would  gladly  have  broken  the  engagement.  This, 
however,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  do,  for  Mrs.  Pendleton  was  too 
old  and  experienced  a  schemer,  to  allow  such  a  golden  prize  to 
slip  through  her  bands.  And  whenever  he  ventured  to  find  fault 
with  Miss  Emma,  he  was  met  by  a  mulish  obstinacy  and  fierce 
vituperation,  for  which  her  previous  fickle  insipidity  and  silly  con- 
versation had  not  prepared  him ;  lie  had  made  a  mistake,  which  is 
quite  common,  in  supposing  that  an  almost  total  want  of  character 
and  sense  argues  a  weak  will  and  unvarying  amiability.  On  the 
contrary,  Grey  was  daily  shocked  at  her  terrible  lack  of  refinement, 
or  delicacy — as  she  did  not  hesitate  to  ask,  in  a  playful  manner  to 
be  sure,  for  anything  which  pleased  her  fancy,  or  her  mother's; 
and  too  late  our  hero  found  that  he  was  expected  to  marry  the 
whole  family. 

One  evening,  Emma  waited  half  an  hour  in  full  dress  for  Ed- 
ward to  make  his  appearance  and  escort  her  to  a  concert ;  and  it 
was  in  no  very  gentle  voice  that  the  spoiled  child  was  uttering  her 
peevish  complaints,  when  the  door  opened  and  Edward  himself 
rushed  into  the  apartment.  There  was  a  haggard  expression  on 
his  face,  and  a  wildness  in  his  eyes,  while  his  words  were  nearly 
incoherent.  Emma's  petulance  gave  way  to  alarm,  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton hastily  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 

"Alas,  madam!     How  shall  I  tell  you  my  misfortune !     I  had 

placed  money  in  the  Pank  with  perfect  confidence.     It  has 

failed,  and  I  am  a — I  cannot  pronounce  the  word." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  all  lost,  and  that  you  arc  penniless  V 
inquired  Mrs.  Pendleton,  sharply. 

"All  lost!"  he  replied,  in  despairing  accents. 

"  What  a  fool  you  were  to  invest  all  your  property  in  one 
bank  I"  the  lady  angrily  exclaimed. 

"  Alas,  madam,  it  is  done,  and  it  is  useless  to  recriminate. 
"But  I  have  one  consolation" — taking  Emma's  hand;  "this  dear 
girl"  (dear  indeed)  "will,  I  am  sure,  never  desert  me  because  I 
am  unfortunate.     In  her  I  may  yet  find  a  solace — " 

"  You  arc  very  much  mistaken,  if  you  think  I  will  throw  myself 
away,  sir,"  replied  Emma,  tartly.  "  Thank  goodness,  I  am  not 
reduced  to  that  yet !" 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Grey,"  chimed  in  the  mother,  "yon  do  not  think 
Mr.  Pendleton  or  myself  would  condemn  our  only  and  darling 
child  to  poverty !  You  arc  really  prcsumptuouj,  and  I  must 
request  you  to  discontinue  your  visits  in  future." 

Grey  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  from  the  room,  while  the  mother 
and  daughter  congratulated  themselves  upon  a  narrow  escape. 

A  week  later,  Edward  and  Miss  Landon  were  walking  through 
General  Osmer's  beautiful  garden  arm  in  arm,  and  earnestly  con- 
versing. Grey  was  listening  to  the  conclusion  of  Isabel's  sentence, 
who  was  looking  very  roguish. 

"  So,  as  we  had  been  brought  np  as  brother  and  sister  from  our 
earliest  childhood,  it  was  not  very  wonderful  that,  after  an  absenco 
in  Europe  of  two  years,  Frank  should  call  me  '  dear  Isabel '  at  our 
first  meeting,  or  that  I  should  waltz  with  him ;  and  our  conversa- 
tion, which  appeared  so  very  earnest  and  inexplicable  to  you,  was 
no  more  nor  less  than  a  consultation  abont  the  approaching  wed- 
ding, and  the  necessary  arrangements." 

"  Forgive  me  ;  pray  forgive  me,  Isabel !"  said  Grey,  conscience- 
smitten.     "  I  judged  too  hastily." 

"  I  will  on  one  condition — that  yon  will  conquer  this  tendency 
to  suspicion,  which,  if  indulged  in,  will  overshadow  your  numer- 
ous good  qualities." 

Edward   promised,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  kept  his  word. 

Grey  then  told  Isabel  that  the  day  before  the Pank  had  failed, 

he  had  withdrawn  all  his  former  deposits  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  sum,  having  an  immediate  use  for  them.  Therefore,  his 
statements  to  Mrs.  Pendleton  were  strictly  true,  and  had  proved 
that  the  loss  of  his  society  would  not  break  Emma's  heart. 

As  for  the  latter,  she  was  married  to  Count  Rodomonofplowsky 
in  great  style,  and  they  departed  for  Europe  to  visit  the  bride- 
groom's "  ancestral  estate."  About  a  year  afterward,  during  the 
latter  part  of  which  time  nothing  had  been  heard  of  them,  Emma 
returned  to  her  mother  in  want  and  destitution,  having  been  taken 
to  Paris  by  her  husband,  where  they  lived  in  great  splendor  while 
her  fortune  lasted  ;  when  the  ci-devani  count  informed  her  that  he  had 
been  a  celebrated  dancing-master,  and  should  again  resume  his 
profession,  in  which  he  should  expect  her  to  assist  him — adding, 
with  a  sarcastic  laugh,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  many 
lessons  he  had  given  her  gratuitously  thrown  away. 

Emma  was  horrified  at  the  unexpected  discovery,  and,  gathering 
together  a  little  sum,  had  made  her  way  to  her  parents,  where  she 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  life,  despised  and  forsaken  by  all  her 
former  associates. 

<  -.«.  > 

Secrecy. — You  should  lie  careful  not  to  entrust  another  tin- 
ii  ilv  with  a  secret  which  it  may  be  a  hard  matter  for  him  to 
keep,  and  which  may  expose  him  to  somebody's  displeasure  when 
it  is  hereafter  discovered  that  he  was  the  object  of  your  confidence. 
Your  desire  for  aid,  or  for  sympathy,  is  not  to  be  indulged  bv 
dragging  other  people  into  your  misfortunes.  There  is  as  much 
responsibility  in  imparting  your  own  secrets,  as  in  keeping  those 
of  your  neighbor. — Darley. 
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SPLENDID   PRIZE   OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  to  increase  the  prencnt  unequalled  edition  of  "  Billou's  Pic- 
torial Drawing-Room  Companion  "  to  the  number  of 

1  5  0,0  0  0 

eopie*  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  send  abroad  through  the  Union 
the  following  inducement  to  pout-masters  and  other  energetic  and  industrious 
I .erson a.  male  or  fematt,  to  obtain  and  send  to  us  clubs  tor  our  illuttrated 
Journal.     For  this  purpose 

TWELVE  ELEGANT  AND  RICH  PRIZES 

are  offered,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein— a  purpose  which 
shall  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor,  who  pledges  himself  to  its 
impartial  and  honest  execution.     The  intrinsic  value  of  the  prbm  ll  over 

ONE  THOUSAND    DOLLARS! 

so  arranged  as  to  be  divided  among  the  individuals  who  shall  forward  to  us 
the  twelve  largest  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  "  Pictorial,'1  between  thefirst  of 
December,  1S66,  and  the  1st  of  February,  1858,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the 
most  attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

It  will  be  realiied  how  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Callous  pictorial  Praroing-Hoom  Companion 

Is  now  in  its  ninth  volume,  volume  tenth  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1866.  It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  its  class  in  America  and  the  pioneer 
of  illustrated  papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  la  elegantly  printed  on  the 
finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixteen  super  royal  pages  in  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustrations  weekly.'  These  engravings 
are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  interest, 
including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
over  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebrations  natural  history,  battles, 
fortifications,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  forming  an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  it  contains  eightor  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  advertisements  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 
for  binding,  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

iiall  commence  the  new  volumeof  the  "Pictorial,"  as  above,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  novellette  we  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  the  first  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
is :  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  dissection  of  the 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.    It  is  entitled : 

THE   CONTRABANDIST: 

—  OR, — 

THE    SECRET   OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCS. 

We  shall  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interested  in  its  weekly  perusal. 
We  ore  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  yet  issued. 

THE  PRIZES! 

To  the  person  who  fends  us  the  first  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  first  class   1'iano  Forte,  rosewood  case,  of  the  best  Boston 

workmanship,  warranted  in  all  respects.     Value $300 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  second  largestclub,  we  will  present  asu- 
perior  English  lever  Gold  Watch,  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  seals  and 

key,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  respects.     Value  200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  third  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra- 
ry of  One  Hundred  Bound  Volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books,  em- 
bracing biographies,  hi.-tories.  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.     Value.  .      150 
To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
rb  English  Double  Haiuu:lj.i>  Gun,  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and 

powder  poucb.  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.     Value 100 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy's Gold  Watch,  new,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 

back,  best  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.     Value 80 

To  tbc  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largestclub.  we  will  present  a  supe- 
rior English  Silver  Lever  Watcu,  new,  and  warranted  in  all  respects 

a  perfect  instrument  and  timekeeper.     Value 60 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Rifle,  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  the  best  make, 

with  powder  tlask  and  fixtures— a  superb  weapon.     Value 55 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club,  wc  will  present  a  fine 
IU  mm.  Saddle  and  Bridle,  made  to  our  own  order,  of  the  best  English 
stock,  by  VViUiam  Solutes,  21  Tremont  How,  Boston,  with  curb  and 

Mm  (tie  bits,  and  all  the  fixtures  perfect.     Value 50 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 

thirty  Gold  Dollars.     Value 85 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  tenth  largestclub,  we  will  present  an 
ILUB  Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.     Value 25 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  eleventh  largestclub,  we  will  present 
a  fine  heavy  Gold  Seal  Kino,  elaborately  wrought  aud  with  the  initials 

of  tbe  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.     Value 20 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
five  large  aud  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  each  one  exhibiting  some 
interesting  scene,  framed  iu  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.     Value IS 

Every  prize  offered  is  new,  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  o.'lice. 


tllansibc   (^atljcrtugs. 


TERMS  :-IXVARI ABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S3  00 

4  subscriber.  10  00 

10  "       "     20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
nth  copy  gratis.     All  who  exert  themselves  are  sure  of  remuneration. 

Am  person  sending  its  fitly  subscribers  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes  com- 
plete of  our  "  notorial,"  ^leg.intlv  and  uniformly  bound  in  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title-pages  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  Gne  illustra- 
tions, the  price  of  which  is  sixteen  dollars. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained,  that  wc  may  be  able  to  print  an  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  do/en 
■uhforiben  have  been  obtained,  the  persou  who  has  procured  the  club  can  for- 
ward them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  tbe  account 
of  the  pert.ou  sending  until  February  1,  1856. 

It  Is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town  ;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post-omce,  but  all  the  subscriptions  must  come 
through  the  same  agent  in  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  hercredit. — This  prise 
otter  eannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  pap.-.r.  The  clubs 
must  be  bona  fide,  anil  each  name  sent  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  partie.,  will  be  given. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  St.?.,  Boston,  Mass. 

iLf~  In  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  write  names  of  post-offlce  and 
State  plainly  as  possible.    Also,  write  individual  names  distinctly. 


There  are  now  nine  newspapers  published  in  Kansas,  six  of 
which  are  fr<  e  State. 

Martin  Kostza,  the  Hungarian  who  was  rescued  by  Capt.  Ingra- 
lmni,  lias  gone  to  Texas  to  reside. 

The  St.  Louis  Intelligencer  states  that  from  thirty  to  forty  dead 
men  arc  taken  out  of  the  river  opposite  that  city,  monthly. 

The  Baltiraorcans  are  discussing  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  line  of  Btoainships  to  run  from  liuropo  direct  to  that  city. 

John  B.  Gough  says  that  England  levied  £87  i"s  income  tax 
on  his  estimated  £1500  lecture  receipts  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Jamesville  county,  Wisconsin,  having  a  fortune 
of  $150,000,  cut  his  throat  a  few  days  since,  for  fear  <>l  poverty, 

Some  hcnovolcnt  gentlemen  in  New  York    have    set  oat  to  raise 

'ion  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  asylum  for  inebriates. 

Pennsylvania  now  produces  as  much  iron  as  was  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain  thirty  years  ago,  ami  of  a  quality  that  compares 
very  favorably. 

The  marble  for  the  Washington  Monument  ami  also  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  national  capitol,  is  quarried  in  Berkshire  county, 
ami  shipped  from  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Miss  Mary  Schacffer,  a  young  lady  of  Baltimore,  Mil.,  came  to 
the  horriblo  death,  recently,  of  being  burned  alive,  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  camphene  lamp. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  the  anthracite  coal  trade  is  con- 
siderably depressed,  and  .some  of  the  best  men  in  the  mining  re- 
arc  going  out  of  the  business. 

During  the  year  1854,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  men  were 
hung  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  number,  only  seven  could 
read  and  write.     What  a  lei 

The  amount  of  cool  transported  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railroad  the  last  year,  up  to  December  1,  was  2,205,281  tons, 
against  1,987,854  tons  for  the  same  period  in  18.">4. 

In  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  the  corn  crops  arc  said  to  lie 
greater  in  the  aggregate  than  at  !»ny  time  before  for  fifteen  years. 
From  seventy  to  ninety  bushels  per  acre  is  a  common  yield. 

Contracts  have  just  been  completed  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works,  of  New  York,    for   the   construction   of  two 

rial  engines  for  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Company, 

The  importations  at  Montreal  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  last 
year,  amounted  to  X2,700,000,  which  is  a  falling  oil',  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  equal  to  nearly  $4,000,000. 

A  verdict  of  $7000  lias  been  awarded  in  favor  of  Malinda  Winn, 
against  the  .Macon  and  Western  Railroad.  The  engine  cainc  in 
collision  with  a  carriage  containing  Mis.  Winn  and  three  children. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  Express  says  that  the 
contributions  for  yellow  fever  sullerers  in  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
month  have  amounted  to  S.'310,000,  of  which  Portsmouth  received 
'100. 

A  short  time  since  a  train  of  cars  arrived  at  Richmond,  Ind.,on 
its  way  to  Cincinnati,  to  which  was  attached  four  locomotives. 
The  cars  were  forty -seven  in  number,  forty  of  which  were  laden 
with  live  hogs. 

The  Manchester  American  has  received  n  citron  weighing  four- 
teen and  a  half  pounds.  It  combines  a  mixture  of  the  citron  and 
water-melon,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  product  for  preserves  that 
can  he  found.  , 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  distributed  among  the  several 
counties  of  the  State,  during  the  past  year,  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  common 
schools. 

The  agents  sent  out  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  this  country  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  purchase  of  grain,  hut  throughout  the 
West  they  are  actively  engaged  in  buying  large  numbers  of  bogs 
and  cattle. 

The  yearly  cost  of  educating  each  scholar  in  our  public  schools, 
is  estimated  to  he  about  secern  dollars.  Universal  education  is  said 
to  be,  and  it  should  he,  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  liberty 
and  good  morals. 

Advices  from  Australia  give  encouraging  accounts  of  the  gold 
production.  Shipments  last  year,  up  to  Sept.  1,  had  amounted  to 
£6,500,000,  and  were  expected  before  the  close  of  tbe  twelve- 
month to  reach  £10,000,000. 

The  author  of  the  Widow  Bcdott  Papers,  in  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  fun,  was  a  modest  hut  eccentric  young  lady  by  tbe 
name  of  Miriam  Berry,  of  Wliitehorough,  X.  V.  She  married 
the  Rev.  15.  W.  Whichler  of  that  town,  and  died  young. 

During  the  past  season,  82,199,190  pounds  of  tea  were  export- 
ed from  Canton  to  England;  5,895,490  pounds  to  Australia; 
and  31,007,115  pounds  to  the  United  States.  Only  51,078  hales 
of  silk  were  exported  to  England,  and  1494  hales  to  the  United 
States. 

The  London  Times  has  an  elaborate  editorial  of  calculations, 
showing  that  the  total  available  strength  of  Russia  is  83  per  1000, 
and  that  she  has  already  used  58,  which  allows  only  two  months 
more,  at  the  past  ratio,  to  exhaust  her  last  man,  her  last  cash 
rouble  being  already  expended. 

The  Stamford  (Ct.)  Advocate  says,  "  Stamford  is  offered  for 
sah'."  not  less  than  one  hundred  places  in  the  village  being  offered 
to  city  purchasers  ;  and  predicts  that  the  whole  will  soon  he  turn- 
ed info  desirable  country  resilience-  for  New  Yorkers,  who  like  the 
retirement  of  the  environs  of  the  metropolis. 

Nicolaieff  possesses  twelve  dock-yards,  six  for  ships  of  tbe  line, 
and  six  for  smaller  vessels  ;  also,  immense  arsenals,  and  almost 
cxhaustle8S  materials  for  shipbuilding.  It  employs  600  workmen 
in  ordinary  times,  and  12.000  on  occasions  of  emergency.  Tbe 
present  number,  according  to  German  accounts,  is  about  21,000. 

The  Chicago  Democrat  recently  said  that  a  woman  arrived  at 
that  place  with  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  which  she  was 
taking  east  for  burial.  On  the  route  she  fell  in  with  a  young  man, 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ears  at  Chicago,  they  went  off  together, 
leaving  the  dead  hody  of  tbe  husband  in  the  depot,  where  it  lias 
remained  since. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  New  York  dailies  thinks  that  if  Henry 
Ward  Bcechcr  had  adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession,  instead  of 
the  pulpit  and  lecture-room,  or  if  he  had  entered  the  arena  of  law 
or  commerce,  he  would  by  this  time  have  ranked  among  the  mil- 
lionaires of  the  country.  '  The  writer  thinks  that  the  great  secret 
of  Bocchcr's  success  is,  that  his  shrewdness  and  talent  are  only 
equalled  by  his  independence. 

An  interesting  divorce  case  was  recently  tried  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  It  seems  that  a  lady  was  married  when  about  sixteen  years 
of  age.  to  a  man  who  soon  after  left  hi  I  ight  years  after, 

as  neither  she  nor  his  brothers  had  ha. I  heard  from  him,  they  sup- 
llim  dead,  and  she  married  again.  About  a  year  afterward 
her  first  husband  appeared,  and  the  court  now  granted  her  a  di- 
vorce from  him,  legalizing  her  marriage  with  the  second. 


•foreign   Stems. 


A  grand  memorial  of  Napoleon,  to  he  executed  by  Duprcz,  is  to 
he  erected  in  tbe  market-place  of  Ajaccio. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  is  closed.  Twelve  thousand  prizes  have 
been  distributed,  including  numerous  decorations  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

All  the  governments  invited  (o  take  part  in  the  conference  of  the 
Sound  dues,  including  Russia,  have  signified  their  intention  of 
being  represented. 

When  Marshal  Pelissicr  paid  his  viail  to  Admiral  Brunt,  at  KaV- 
micsch,  he  was  received  by  the  garrison  of  the  place,  and  by  the 
vessels  iu  that  port,  with  loud  manifestations  of  enthusiasm. 

The  American  whaler,  John  Henry,  fell  in  with  the  abandoned 
British  Arctic  ship  Resolute,  of  Sir  John  Belcher's  expedition,  in 
Davis's  Straits,  the  crew  taking  possession  thereof  and  abandoning 
their  own  ship. 

The  emperor  of  Franco  lately  had  a  hunt  at  Kontninblenu.  Tbc 
result  of  the  day's  shooting  was — 775  pheasants  killed,  25  hares,  14 
deer,  and  81)  rabbits,  making  together  894  bead  of  game,  of  which 
the  emperor  killed  175. 

The  king  of  Prussia  intends  to  present  the  Baron  dc  MantcufVcl 
with  a  large  demesne,  composed  of  three  line  estates,  which  will 
he  erected  into  an  hereditary  majoratc  in  his  favor.  He  will  ho 
also  raised  to  the  dignity  of   count,  and  have  an  hereditary  seat  in 

the  First  Chamber. 

The  "New  Prussian  Gazette"  announces  that  immense  beds  of 
sulphur  have  been  discovered  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  near 
Samara.  The  Russian  government  has  given  orders  for  tbc  in- 
stant working  of  ii  ,d  to  ho  "  more  valuable  to 
Russia  than  a  discovery  of  gold  at  this  time." 


Sanbs  of  (£olb. 


....  Make  not  thy  friends  too  cheap  to  thee,  nor  thyself  to  thy 
friend. — Fuller. 

....  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ;  the  good  is  often 
interred  with  their  hones. — Shakspi 

....  Greatness  and  discernment  are  two  different  things,  and  a 
love  of  virtue  and  virtuous  men  is  a  third  thing. — La  Brum 

....  However  brilliant  an  action  may  he,  it  ought  not  to  pass 
for  great  when  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  great  design. — Let  Rochefou- 
cauld. 

....  How  many  "  Wonderful  Lamps  "  must  one  have  handled, 
before  discovering  that  the  true  wonderful  lamp  is  either  chance, 
or  labor,  or  genius  >. — Batme. 

....   It  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  meat,  but  tbc  cheerfulness  of 

the  guests,  which  makes  the  feast ;  at  the  feast  of  the  Centaurs, 
they  ate  with  one  band,  and  bud  their  drawn  swords  in  tbe  other. 
— Clarendon. 

....  In  all  governments  there  must,  of  necessity,  be  both  the 
law  and  the  sword.  Laws  without  arms  would  give  us  not  liberty, 
but  licentiousness ;  and  arms  without  laws  would  produce  not  sub- 
jection, but  slavery. — Cotton. 

....  The  path  to  literary  fame  is  more  difficult  than  that  which 
leads  to  fortune.  If  you  arc  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  soar  above 
mediocrity,  remorse  is  your  portion  ;  if  you  succeed  in  your  object, 
a  host  of  enemies  spring  up  around  you. —  Vokai 

....  There  are  two  sorts  of  timidity  ;  timidity  of  mind  and  ti- 
midity of  the  nerves — a  physical  aud  a  moral  timidity.  The  body 
may  fear  and  tremble,  while  tbc  soul  remains  calm  and  courageous, 
and  tiics  versa.  This  gives  us  the  key  to  many  moral  oddities. 
When  both  sorts  of  timidity  arc  united  in  a  man,  he  will  bo  a  nullity 
all  his  life. — Balzac. 


Joker's  Dubgct. 


Before  you  commit  suicide,  take  an  emetic.  What  you  take  for 
despair,  may  only  he  a  couple  of  pig's  feet.     Try  it  on. 

A  Western  paper,  under  the  head  of  "  A  Screw  Loose,"  adver- 
tises Ephraim  A.  Screw,  a  horse  thief,  as  having  broken  jail. 

A  partial  musical  critic,  speaking  of  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance, said  :  "  Beethoven  would  have  given  anything  to  hear  it." 
True  enough,  for  Beethoven  was  ilmf. 

Many  years  ago  a  gentleman  said  to  the  venerable  George  Bick- 
ering, "  1  believe  the  Methodists  have  no  doctors  of  divinity  among 
them?" — "No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "our  divinity  has  not  become 
sick." 

A  red-headed  lover,  in  writing  to  a  red-headed  girl,  should  take 
great  care  in  wording  bis  letters.  The  less  said  about  "mutual 
flame,"  the  better.  Wc  once  knew  a  wedding  postponed  six  years 
by  a  similar  line  to  this. 

Druggists  always  hold  trumps,  If  the  late  cold  snap  has  check- 
ed tbe  sales  of  soda-water,  it  has  increased  the  demand  for  cough- 
mixture  two  hundred  per  cent.  We  get  this  from  Dr.  Borax,  who 
keeps  two  hoys  and  a  shovel  mixing  "  hoathound  syrup"  the 
whole  blessed  time  ! 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  see  this  splendid  field  of  potatoes  so 
seriously  diseased."  said  a  sympathizing  inspector.  "  Atweel,  it's 
a  great  pity,"  said  the  fanner,  "  bur  there's  oc  comfort — Jock  Toin- 
son's  is  no  a  hit  better !" 

Horace  seemed  to  know  what  local  editors  daily  experience. 
To  sketch  a  racy  item  requires  infinitely  more  wit  than  the  world 
generally  imagine.     Horace  says  ; 

*;  To  write  on  vulgar  taenies  is  thought  an  easy  task.'1 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


Our  central  engraving  represents  the  reception  of  Pom  Fernando  and  his  son  at 
the  door  of  the  cathedral  l>y  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy, dressed  in  their  splendid 
The  coronation  carriage,  a  monstrous  mass  of  timber  and  gilding,  is  seen 
on  the  right  of  the  steps.  The  architecture  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  two  square 
bell-towers,  supported  by  heavy  buttresses,  and  connected  by  a  curtain  in  which 
is  a  magnificent  rose  window  over  the  portal,  reminds  us  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
Its  style  is  severe  and  massive.  Our  last  engraving  shows  the  ceremony  of  the 
recognition  of  the  king  on  the  Praca  do  Commercio,  or  Square  of  Commerce, 
one  of  the  finest  public  places  in  List>on.  Round  the  base  of  the  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  John  V.  are  stands  of  colors.  The  infantry  of  the  line  are  under  arms, 
and  passing  in  review  before  the  royal  carriage  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations 
of  the  people  and  the  thunders  of  artillery.  In  the  sort  of  temple  erected  in  the 
centre,  the  two  kings,  surrounded  by  the  court,  received  the  keys  of  the  city.  In 
the  evening,  a  magnificent  display  of  fireworks  took  place  on  the  Tagus,  repre- 
senting the  taking  of  Arzilla  by  the  Portuguese  in  1441 .  Both  sides  of  the  Tagus, 
lit  up  by  electric  illuminations,  presented  a  truly  fairy  spectacle.  The  festivals 
and  illuminations  lasted  three  days.  On  the  sacond  day,  there  was  a  reception  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  a  ki>sinc:  of  hands  at  the  palace,  after  which  the  king 
repaired  to  the  Campo  Orande  (Great  Field),  where  he  passed  in  review  all  the 
troops  of  the  line,  numbering  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  infantry  and  cavalry. 
Everything  is  said  to  have  passed  oil'  smoothly  according  to  the  programme.  His 
loyal  subjects  declare  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  monarch  to  abandon  his 


DOM   FERNANDO,   REGENT  OF   PORTUGAL. 

CORONATION  CEREMONIES  AT  LISBON. 

Contrasting  strongly  with  the  solemn  simplicity  which 
characterizes  the  inauguration  of  our  chief  magistrates,  are  the 
glitter,  pomp,  parade  and  ostentation  which,  even  in  the 
pettiest  kingdoms  of  Europe,  attend  the  coronation  of  a 
sovereign.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  note  these  na- 
tional differences,  and  in  this  view  we  present  our  readers 
with  a  series  of  fine  engravings  illustrating  the  last  Euro- 
pean affair  of  this  kind,  the  inauguration  of  the  reign  of 
bom  Pedro  V.  as  king  of  Portugal.  He  is  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  quite  a  good-looking  young  gentleman,  as  our 
engraving  shows.  The  second  engraving  is  a  likeness  of 
his  father,  King  Fernando,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  who  has 
just  abandoned  the  reins  of  power  to  his  son.  The  16th  of 
September,  1855,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dom 
Pedro,  was  saluted  in  the  capital  at  daybreak  by  salvos  of 
artillery  from  all  the  fortresses  of  the  land  and  by  the  bat- 
teries of  all  the  ships  of  war  lying  in  the  Tagus.  The  popu- 
lation of  Lisbon,  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
which,  for  a  long  time,  had  been  pouring  into  the  capital, 
greedy  to  behold  the  extraordinary  festival,  soon  spread 
through  the  streets,  which  were  covered  with  the  fine  golden 
sand  of  the  River  Tagus.  The  houses  were  draped  from 
top  to  bottom  with  rich  hangings  of  gold  and  silk  of  a  thou- 
sand colors,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  opulence  of  Portu- 
gal when  the  East  Indies  formed  a  part  of  the  vast  Lusi- 
tanian  empire.  The  proclamation  of  the  new  king  was 
made  before  the  palace  of  the  Cortes.  After  a  discourse 
from  the  regent,  delivered  and  listened  to  with  signs  of  the 
greatest  emotion,  the  cardinal  patriarch  of  Lisbon,  presiding 
over  the  united  chambers,  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  assisted 
by  two  gentlemen  of  the  royal  chamber,  presented  to  his 
majesty  Dom  Pedro  the  book  of  the  gospels,  having  a  cross 
of  gold  thereon,  on  which  the  young  king,  placing  his 
right  hand,  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice  the  following  oath  : 
"I  swear  to  maintain  the  Catholic,  apostolic  and  Roman 
religion,  to  maintain  and  cause  to  be  maintained  the  politi- 
cal constitution  of  the  Portuguese  nation  and  the  other  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  by  all  the  means  in  my  power."  The 
boy-king  had  learned  his  lesson  well,  and  repeated  these 
words  without  a  single  blunder — a  singular  effort  of  mem- 
ory, and  proof  of  prodigious  talent  in  the  eyes  of  his  faith- 
ful subjects,  who  wondered 

"  How  one  small  head  could  cany  all  he  knew." 


RECEPTION   OF   THE   KLS'G    BY   THE   PATRIARCH. 


DOM   PEDRO,   KING    OF   PORTUGAL. 

throne  with  more  grace  than  Fernando  II.  exhibited.  Hii 
dignity,  modesty  and  good  taste  were  much  commended. 
As  he  is  scarcely  forty  years  of  age,  and  much  beloved  by 
his  people,  over  whom  he  had  reigned  from  infancy,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  make  a  dramatic  exit,  and  required  all  the 
artistic  ability  of  which  he  is  possessed.  As  for  the  young 
king,  his  mother,  Donna  Maria,  who  had  a  will  of  her  own, 
brought  him  up  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  that  is,  verv 
strictly.  She  was  present  at  all  his  lessons,  and  took 
that  he  did  not  throw  away  his  time.  He  is  prohabh 
versed  in  king-craft.  On  his  recent  travels,  he  showed  him- 
self a  well-informed  young  man,  and  certain  remarks  of  his, 
since  his  inauguration,  tend  to  show  that  he  proposes  mak- 
ing some  effort  at  parliamentary  reform.     The  free  and 

manner  of  the  Portuguese  did  not  allow  of  pi 
order  in  the  ceremonies  we  have  sketched.  After  the  < 
ness  at  the  Cortes  was  finished,  instead  of  accompanying 
the  king  in  procession,  each  one  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  cathedral — "  on  his  own  hook,"  as  we  Yankees 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  fugitives  was  the  patn 
who  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  of  mending  the  « 
of  his  old  ricketty  state  carriage,  and  had  tied  them  up  with 
bits  of  rope.  His  equipage  formed  accordingly  a  singular 
contrast  to  those  of  many  of  the  nobles.  There  were 
fine  turnouts,  such  as  those  of  the  Duke  Palmela,  Count 
Farrobo,  Marquis  Ficalbo,  the  apostolic  nuncio,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Fronteira.  As  for  the  royal  carriages,  they  are 
well  known  to  surpass  in  magnificence  those  of  all  the  other 
courts  in  Europe.  The  diplomatic  corps  was  very  full,  and 
Prussia  alone  was  not  represented.  France  and  Russia  having 
ministers  of  a  representative  character,  had  confined  them- 
selves to  conferring  special  powers  on  them.  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, England  and  Saxony  sent  special  ministers  for  the 
occasion.  There  were  some  English  ships  of  war  in  the 
Tagus,  which  joined  the  Portuguese  in  firing  salutes.  The 
naval  illuminations  on  the  Tagus  must  have  been  very  fine. 
A  linc-of-buttlc  ship  and  several  steamers,  blazing  with 
lights,  attacked  three  small  forts,  which,  after  a  desperate 
defence  by  rockets  of  the  largest  size,  were  blown  up  with 
the  explosion  of  innumerable  bombs.  The  splendid  bay 
afforded  the  finest  possible  field  for  such  a  display.  There 
was  very  little  shouting  and  noise,  however,  during  the 
whole  three  days'  celebration.  Every  one  walked  about 
quietly,  not  without  enjoyment,  but  certainly  without  de- 
monstration. Not  a  quarrel  took  place,  however,  not  a 
drunken  man  was  seen. 
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ALEXANDER  H.  RICE,  MAYOR  OK  BOSTON. 
We  present  our  readers  on  this  page  with  a  really  excellent  likc- 
of  Alexander  H.  Rice,  the  recently  elected  mayor  of  Boston, 
drawn  expressly  for  our  paper  by   Mr.  Barrr,  from  a  photograph 
by  Whipple  &  Black.     The  election  of  Mr   Rice  was  a  peculiarly 
gratifying  compliment,   since   his  competitor,    Dr.   Nathaniel  B. 
Shurtleff,  was  a  gentleman  of  unquestionable   talent  and  unblem- 
ished reputation.     Dr.  Shurtleff  not  only  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
the  popular  verdict,  but  was  the  first   publicly  to   congratulate  the 
mayor  elect  and  introduce  him   to  the  people,  an   act  which  we 
should  say  indicated  good  taste,  if  we   did    not   know  that   it  was 
prompted  by  a  higher  motive — genuine  good  feeling.     It  is  under 
inspires,  welcomed   by  his  opponent,  and  cheered   by  the  ap- 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  Mr.  Hice  enters  on  the  arduous 
duties  of  his   honorable  office.     Alexander  II.   Rice  was  born  in 
on  (Lower  Falls),  Mass.,  in  August,  1818,  and  is  accordingly 
about    thirty-seven    years    old — the 
very  prime  of  life.     His  father  was 
engaged  in  the  paper  manufacturing 
business,  with  which  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  became  practically  famil- 
iar when  a  boy.     At   an   early   age, 
he  also  acquired  some  know  ledge  of 
the   general   routine  of   mercantile 
transactions  in  the  6torc  of  an  elder 
brother.    When  about  fourteen  years 
old,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  entered 
a  dry  goods'  establishment.     Im- 
paired health,  the  result  of  severe 
labor    and    constant     confinement, 
compelled  him  to  abandon  this  oc- 
cupation at  the  expiration  of  a  year, 
and,  returning  home,  he  commenced 
a  course  of   advanced   study  at  a 
neighboring  academy,  his  previous 
education  having  been  that  afforded 
by  our  common  schools.     In  1835, 
he  returned  to  this  city,  and  shortly 
afterwards  entered   the  paper  ware- 
house of  Messrs.  Wilkins  &  Carter, 
in  Water  Street.     At  the  expiration 
of  about    three    years,    he    left   this 
establishment    for   the    pm  ] 
completing  his  education.     After  a 
course  of  preparatory  study  at  New- 
ton, in  1840  he  entered   Union  Col- 
lege,  under    the    presidency   of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Nott,  and  graduated 
in   1844.     The  present  style  of  the 
house,  of  which  he  is  still  a  partner, 
is  Bice,  Kendall  &  Co.     It  was   his 
intention  to  prepare  himself  for  one 
o'"  the  leaned    professions,  but  the 
condition  of  his  health  rendering  it 
imprudent  to  continue  his  studies, 
he  accepted  proposals  from  Messrs, 
Wilkins  &  Carter  for  a  partnership 
in    their    business,    October,    1844. 
Up  to  this  period,  he  had  manifested 
nn  equal  capacity  for  business,  and 
desire  for  self-culture.     Now,  how- 
ever, he  entered  with  zeal  upon  a 
business  career,  and  contributed  his 
full   share    to   the    success   of   the 
firm.     In  1850,  he  first  became  con- 
nected with  the    city  government 
as  a  member  of  the   Board  of  Visi- 
tors of   the   Lunatic    Hospital,   nn 
office  which  he  held  four  years.    He 
was  also  a  member  of  one  of  the 
school    boards.      In    1853,   he    was 
elected    to   the    Common    Council, 
and  became  its  president  the  year 
following.  In  this  position,  Mr.  Rice 
displayed  the  peculiar  abilities  requi- 
site in  a  presiding  officer,   eliciting, 
by  his  self-possession,  judgment  and 
rigid  impartiality,  the  praises  of  all 
parties.     Having    been    nominated 
on  the  "  Citizen's"  Ticket  as  candi. 
date   for  mayor,  he  was   elected  to 
that  office,   December  10,  1855,  by 
a  majority  of  about  2000,   though 
opposed  by  an  excellent  man  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  organize  tion. 


The  views  and  purposes  with  which  Mr.  Rice  enters  on  his  duties 
may  be  gathered  from  the  impromptu  remarks  he  addressed  to  the 
citizens  who  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  election  as  soon  OS 
the  vote  bad  been  declared  : — "  Many  of  you  know,  fellow-citizens, 
that  this  office  is  not  one  of  my  own  seeking.  It  is  one  for  which  1 
have  not  myself  labored  ;  and  I  may  say  it  is  also  one  which  I  can- 
not accept  without  considerable  sacrifice  of  my  own  interest  and 
convenience.  But  apart  from  these  considerations,  when  I  recall  the 
names  of  the  illustrious  men  who  have  occupied  this  position — when 

I  recall  the  commanding  ability,  the  large  experience,  the  unselfish 
devotion,  the  pure  patriotism  with  which  they  have  adorned  and 
honored  it,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  a  place  which  should  be  ap- 
proached diffidently  under  any  circumstances  by  their  successors. 
Fellow-citizens,  the  particular  and  crowning  interest  and  significance 
of  this  day's  election,  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  an  expression  of 
the  popular  sentiment  upon  the  question  of  sinking  in  our  muniei- 
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pal  elections  all  political  and  partisan  considerations.  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  this  principle  is  a  correct  one,  and  1  feel  encouraged 
and  strengthened  in  the  position  to  which  you  seem  to  have  colled 
me,  by  the  generous  and  magnanimous  co-operation  of  all  parties 
in  my  support  I  trust  that,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  I  shall 
perform  every  duty  incumbent  upon  me,  with  strict  impartiality  to 
all  interests  and  all  classes  ;  and  I  assure  you,  fellow-citizens,  that  if 
the  remit  of  our  next  year's  administration  shall  lie  such  as  to 
promote  the  greater  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton— to  exalt  still  higher  the  honor  and  distinction  of  this  glo- 
rious old  city  of  Boston,  to  which  we  are  all  so  much  attached, 
and  in  which  we  recognize  our  interests  and  our  homes, — I 
assure  you,  fellow-citizens,  I  say,  that  if  such  shall  be  the  result, 
the  hour  in  which  I  shall  return  to  my  own  business  will  be  even 
more  grateful  to  my  feelings  than  is  this,  which  you  have  gilded 
with  hope  and  promise."     And  in  the  festival  given  in  honor  of 

his  election,  at  the  Revere  House, 
he  again  said,  in  the  course  of  hi* 
speech  : — "  If  I  am  rightlv  inform- 
ed, the  spirit  manifested  in  the 
Nominating  Committee  was  that 
of  the  utmost  kindness,  and  a  wish 
by  each  party  to  properly  consider 
the  claims  of  other  parties,  observ- 
ing the  scriptural  direction,  'in 
honor  preferringonc  another.'  They 
were  actuated  only  by  a  desire  to 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  city. 
I  did  not  aspire  to  the  honor  of  the 
position  in  which  you  have  placed 
me,  but  I  promise  you,  and  this  is 
the  first  pledge  I  have  felt  called 
U]x>n  to  give,  that,  so  far  as  in  me 
lies,  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  for 
the  full  and  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  your  wishes."  We  have 
no  doubt,  that,  now  Mr.  Rice  has 
been  elected,  all  parties  will  be  wil- 
ling to  give  him  a  fair  trial,  for  cer- 
tainly the  views  he  has  expressed 
as  his  governing  rules  of  conduct 
are  both  conciliatory  and  manly. 
The  mayoralty  of  Boston,  we  may 
remark,  is  no  sinecure  place,  and 
the  "  sweets  of  office "  are  only  a 
fiction  of  the  poets;  and  of  both 
these  facts,  Mr.  Rice  is  undoubtedly 
well  aware.  In  the  address  of  the 
Revere  House,  Mr.  Rice  expressed 
in  proper  terms  his  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity and  difficulty  of  his  new  posi- 
tion. Boston,  as  a  city,  occupies 
the  same  proud  eminence  that  Bos- 
ton as  a  town  formerly  occupied,  in 
relation  to  its  sister  communities. 
It  has  an  old  historic  reputation  at 
stake.  It  occupies  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion, and  is  the  centre  of  a  vast 
number  of  important  interests.  In 
fact,  it  is  quite  a  village,  and  its 
presidingofficer  has  necessarily  quite 
as  much  as  he  can  do  to  occupy  big 
time  and  tax  his  utmost  energies. 
The  executive  chair  has  been  filled 
by  a  succession  of  our  most  eminent 
men — such  as  Quincy,  Elliot,  Otis, 
and  other  professional  men.  We 
now  have,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Rice, 
a  thorough  and  successful  merchant 
—one  whose  integrity  has  been  test- 
ed and  established  in  this  communi- 
ty. The  office  requires  exactly  the 
active  qualities  which  have  been  de- 
veloped by  long  familiarity  with  th« 
details  of  a  large  and  profitable 
business,  and  which  will  prove  quite 
as  effective  in  the  satisfactory  fulfil- 
ment of  his  official  duties,  as  the 
habits  of  thtmght  and  action  which 
any  profession  could  supply.  Long 
may  the  executive  cl  be  occupied 
by  incumbents  w  Ik  ■  all  not  only 
receive  honor  from  their  position, 
but  be  remembered  by  posterity 
with  well-deservod  renown. 
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A  TKTJE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FEANCE. 
[cdnii  :;  D  i:  I) .  ] 

•      CHAPTEB  ir.— [covtisi  i:i>] 

The  young  man  accordingly  gave  his  ancle  a  sketch  of  his  haps 
and  mishaps,  to  which  the  good  marquis  listened  very  attentively, 
and  which  occupied  some  few  minutes*,  when,  just  a<  he  was  finish- 
ing by  mentioning  his  application  at  the  cottage  for  shelter,  Helen 
Montauban  entered. 

She  was  beautiful  and  self-possessed  as  ever.  A  calm  smile 
parted  her  lips  and  lighted  her  fin  she  approached,  and, 

saluting  her  lather,  gave  to  Louis,  who  advanced  to  meet  her,  her 
hand. 

"My  charming  cousin!"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  warmly, 
taking  the  offered  hand,  and  kissing,  with  deferential  affection,  the 
lair  cheek  of  the  lady, — "  my  dear  Helen,  this  is  truly  delightful. 
1  am  very  happy  to  behold  yon  again.     How  do  yon  do  \" 

"  Well,  Monsieur  Louis,  I  thank  yon.     And  yc 

"  Admirably,  my  dear  friend."  And  he  sealed  himself  by  her 
side. 

"  Von  have,  then,  arrived  at  the  chateau  a;  length,  Louis  !  It 
i;  sometime  since  we  saw  yon,"  the  said,  regarding  him  with  polite 
interest. 

■  s  ;   it  is  a  long  time,  1  think,  since  we  met,  anil  I  could   not 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  chateau." 

•■  Vour  journey,  1  trust,  was  a  favorable  one." 

"An  contraire,  ma  chere  cousine, — at  least  for  a  part  of  the  way. 
A  few  drawbacks,  such  as  travellers  must  meet  with  at  times,  hut 
nothing  very  serious." 

"My  dear  hoy,"  said  the  marquis,  "what  then  do  you  call 
lis  !     An  attack  from  robbers,  in  my  lime — " 

•'  An  attack  I"  interrupted  .Mademoiselle  Montauban,  turning  a 
shade  paler,  as  her  glance  rested  unquietly  on  the  face  of  Louis, — 
"an  attack!  how,  Monsieur  Louis!  You  have  been  in  actual 
dangi 

"  No,  my  dear  Helen, — no,"  the  count  hastened  to  say.  "1 
was  mi  rely  requested  to  deliver  my  purse,  a  simple  affair,  and, 
perhaps,  one  with  winch  I  may  meet  twenty  times  in  niv  life.  In 
your  time,  uncle,"  turning,  with  a  smile,  to  the  marquis,  "there 
were,  doubtless,  more  formidable  characters  to  deal  with  than 
those  whom  I  met  last  night,  and  then  it  is  certain,  also,  that  there 
much  braver  men  in  those  days  to  encounter  them  ;  now, 
perhaps,  our  brigands  are  greater  cowards,  and  more  easily  fright- 
ened away  ;  so  a  waysiiW  battle  with  them  is  not  such  a  terrible 
affair  after  all.  I  dare  say  you  could  have  dispersed  a  dozen  like 
those  fellows  of  last  night  in  less  time  than  it  took  me  to  relieve 
myself  of  two  or  three." 

'•  Flattery — flattery — all  flattery  !"  cried  the  marquis,  laughing, 
yet  not  displeased,  perhaps,  by  his  nephew's  words.  "  You  must 
recollect,  my  dear  Louis,  that  my  arm  is  not  quite  BO  strong  now 
as  it  might  have  been  once,  and  I  cannot  promise  what  I  would 
do  now,  whatever  I  did  in  my  boyish  days,  when  I  was  a  hot- 
blooded  youth  like  you.  Ah,  those  were  different  days,  nephew  !" 
And  the  marquis  almost  unconsciously  sighed. 

At  that  moment,  however,  the  coffee  was  brought  in,  and  the 
subject  was  abandoned.    After  the  morning's  repast  ws 

eluded,  Louis  drew  his  fair  cousin  out  upon  the  paved  terrace  be- 
fore the  windows  of  the  saloon,  where  they  could  sit  conversing, 
while  the  early  sunshine  gilded  the  lovely  landscape  far  and  near, 
nnd  resting  sweetest  of  all  in  the  charming  valley  that  lay  beneath 
the  height  of  the  chateau  ;  gilding  the  rough  walls  of  the  humble 
form-bouses  scattered  among  the  trees  with  a  rosy  (.low;  touching 
with  a  more  vivid  tint  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  cultivated  fields, 
and  shining  gaily  upon  the  pretty  little  stream  that  wound  its  sil- 
ver way  through  the  valley,  now  hiding  beneath  the  interposing 
foliage  on  its  hanks,  now  Hashing  out  upon  the  view  with  a  thou- 
sand glittering  ripples,  as  the  light  morning  wind  played  across  its 
surface,  or  lying  still  and  clear  in  some  little  sheltered  nook,  where, 
perhaps,  the  speckled  trout  played  idly  in  the  sunshine  beneath  the 
COOl  and  silent  surface. 

It  was  certainly  a  beautiful  morning,  nnd  Ixiuis  d'Artois  en- 
joyed it  thoroughly,  as  he  sat  by  the  Bide  of  his  fair  cousin  on  the 
terrace.  It  was  a  most  sincere  pleasure  thus  to  meet  with  his  old 
playmate  and  companion,  after  ration.     Louis  re- 

garded her  with  rial  affection,  and  had  ever  done  so;  for  though 
with  that  calm  and  stately  demeanor  still  unchanged,  yet  there 
ver  something  gentler — kinder  in  her  manner,  when  she  ad- 
dressed him,  that  pleased  and  won  him. 

She  seemed  even  unusually  lovely,  too,  this  morning;  for  the 
cool,  soft  winds  came  freshly  from  the  nearer  hills,  touching  her 
fair  cheek  with  a  rosy  tinge,  and  bringing  a  darker,  clearer  light 
to  her  beautiful  eyes;  and  when,  turning  her  face  to  him,  she 
smiled,  with  more  than  her  accustomed  air  of  animation  and  en- 
joyment, saying,  "  What  a  charming  hour  this  is,  Louis  I"  he 
could  not  help  expressing  the  thought  that  occupied  him. 

"Yes;  but  not  half  so  charming  as  you  are,  mn  belie  cousine," 
he  returned,  gaily,  yet  earnestly,  as  he  kissed  her  fair  hand.  "  I 
was  just  deceiving  myself  with  the  idea  thai  you  were  cheating  me 
with  a  shadow  ;  it  was  only  when  you  spoke  that  I  was  undeceived. 
I  forgot  that  the  goddess — " 

"  Louis,  no  compliments !"  uttered  his  cousin,  imperatively. 
"  Here  comes  mv  father." 


CHAPTER  III. 


vM)    ft    LOVER. 


It  was  on  the  night  of  the   adventure  of  Count   Louis,   during 
his  journey,  that  two  men  might  have  been  seen  emerging  from 
the  forest,  and  directing  their  steps  in  the  rood  to  the  cotti 
Hugh  Lamonte,  which  Louis  had  left  some  ten  minutes  previously. 
■r,  was   a    tall,  sturdy  man,  dressed  in  the 
coarse  garb  of  a  peasant,  and,  as  one  could  discern  by  tl. 
light  of  the  moon,  when   she  emerged,  now  and  then,   from  the 
clouds    that   were    slowly   sailing  across   the   heavens,  possi 
a  rather  rough  physiognomy,  though,  pcrhs  ippear- 

ance  was  increased  by  the  bushy,  curb'  lie  heavy  beard, 

the  dark  moustache,  and  overhanging  brow..  ;  for  his  features  were 
by  no  means  displeasing.  At  present,  they  wore  a  look  of  deep 
thought,  an  air  almo-t  of  sternness,  as  lie  walked  rapidly,  and  in 
silence,  listening  to  his  companion,  win.  was  speaking  in  low,  but 

bitter  and  angry  tones,  and  evidently  on  some  exciting  subject. 

This  man,  whose  dress  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  th 
save  that  a   brace  of  heavy  pistols — strange  accompaniment ! — 
were  thrust  into  a  broad  bell  tied  about  his  wi.i.-t  beneath  the  rough 
jacket  which  he  wore,  hail   a   less   prepossessing  appearand 
her. 
that  of  his  companion,  his  countenance  was   unshorn  and 
rude  ;   but   the    expression    of   tiie    features   was   sinister  and   for- 
bidding, the  features  themselves,  apart  from  their  expression,  any- 
thing but  agreeable.     You  might  lured  a  thousand 
hat  he  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  simple  and 

peasant,  as  he  was  generally  understood  to  be  ;  but  for  all  that, 
you  would  have  disliked  to  meet  this  man  on  the  highway  at  mid- 
night,  or   in    the   depths   of  the   forest   from    which    he    had   just 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  was  Baying,  vcngefully, — "  I  tell  you,  if  I  have 
but  tin'  power,  I  will  make  him  pay  dear  for  this:  two  of  our  best 
fellows  disabled,  and  my  own  brains  nearly  knocked  out  by  thai 
arm  of  his.  Who  would  think  it  had  so  much  strength  !  Diablel 
but  it  makes  me  ashamed." 

"Chut,  Gaspardc  1"  said  the  other,  a  little  sternly;  "do  you 
want  to  show  your  claws  !  Better  speak  a  little  lower,  if  you  don't 
want  to  put  your  neck  in  danger.  Cue  can  never  tell  how  many 
ears  there  may  be  in  these  bushes  along  here." 

"  N'imporU — 1  can  shut  them  up,  unless  they  belong  to  another 
like  the  one  that  dealt  with  me  to-night.  I  shall  feel  his  list  for  a 
little  while  to  come.'' 

'•  Do  you  want  to  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  feeling  it  again  '" 

"  Wait  till  [get  on  his  track  the  next  time,  m<m  braoel  I'll 
finish  him  neater  than  a  butcher  would  a  calf.  I'll  cure  him  of 
his  impuden 

"  Better  hold  your  tongue, comrade.  Why  didn't  you  cure  him 
to-night  ' — three  to  one,  and  beaten  at  that !  A  tine  story  to  tell 
the  men  !" 

"  Who  knew  he  had  his  pistols  !  He  must  have  found  out  he- 
fore  he  started  that  somebody  had  drawn  his  teeth.  Ah,  he  hit 
with  them,  I  can  tell  you  !  If  we  had  a  dozen  like  him  in  the 
band,  it  would  be  worth  something,  captain.  As  it  is,  I'll  take 
care  he  doesn't  do  us  any  harm,  now  that  he  has  got  off.  If  you 
had  been  there  to-night,  instead  of  minding  something  else,  we 
might  have  sung  a  different  tune ;  but  now  all  the  way  to  mend 
matters  is  to  give  him  a  little  music  to  dance  to.  Ahi  !  wont  I 
make  him  caper!" 

"  Blockhead  !"  muttered  the  elder,  with  a  frown. 

"  What  do  you  say,  then,  captain  i"  asked  his  companion. 

"  Nothing,  Gasparde.  Hut  here  wc  are,  and  the  light  is  burn- 
ing in  the  window,"  as  they  reached  the  cot! 

"  And  Mademoiselle  Rose  waiting  for  her  father,  no  doubt," 
added  the  other. 

Without  any  rejoinder,  the  elder  of  the  two  knocked  at  the  door. 
In  a  moment  it  was  unfastened  from  within,  and  pretty  Rose  La- 
monte opened  it  wide,  uttering  a  joyful  exclamation  as  she  met  the 

new-comer. 

"  Dear  father!"  she  cried,  gladly,  "why  did  you  not  come  be- 
fore !  I  was  beginning  to  he  alarmed."  And  she  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck. 

"  Take  care,  petite  '."  he  said,  kissing  her  gently  ;  "  you  will  get 
wet ;  my  clothes  are  none  of  the  divest,  as  you  see.  I  came  home 
as  soon  as  1  could,  for  the  rain." 

"  Poor  papa  !  yes — you  are  quite  wet.  It  is  a  pity  !"  And  with 
her  hand  in  his,  she  was  drawing  him  in,  when  her  glance  fell,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  figure  of  the  man  behind  him.  She  half 
started,  and  a  slight  frown  was  visible  upon  her  pretty  face,  but 
she  quickly  dispelled  it,  and,  nodding  carelessly,  said:  "Good 
evening,  Gasparde." 

Then,  without  taking  farther  notice  of  him,  she  led  the  way  to 
the  kitchen  with  her  father. 

.nan  closed  the  door,  and  then  following  them,  seated  him- 
self on  a  wooden  bench  by  the  hearth;  while  Hugh  Lamonte  (for 
the  elder  of  the  two  was  he),  putting  off  his  heavy  hobnailed  shoes, 
took  them  in  his  hand,  and  crossed  the  kitchen  floor  carefully,  as 
one  could  see,  to  avoid  Boiling  it  as  well  as  he  could,  saying,  with 
ture,  to  Gasparde,  as  he  passed  through  a  door  on  the 
other  side  of  the  apartment:  "Wait  awhile,  Gasparde, — wait 
awhile,  and  I  will  be  with  you  again."  And  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

Meanwhile,  Rose  put  away  her  wheel,  swept  up  a  few  dead 
a.-hes  lying  on  the  hearth,  and  then  busied  herself  about  her  father's 
supper,  without  once  speaking  to  or  in  any  way  noticing  the  guest. 

He,  however,  eyed  her  from  time  to  time,  as  she  moved  about 
the  room,  with  a  glance  which  she  evidently  felt,  rather  than  saw, 
to  be  fixed  upon  her,  and  which  she  as  apparently  studied  to  avoid. 
And  truly  there  was  nothing  agreeable  in  the  regards  of  this  man, 


which  were,  certainly,  close  and  pertinacious  enough  to  b 
He  was  the  cousin  of  Rose,  the  nephew  of  her  moth, 
dead,  and  he  dwelt  in  a  village  sonic  live  miles  distant  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fore  t.     ( Occasionally  he  came  to  the  cottagi 
father  on  sonic  errand  or  other,  sometimes,  too,  without  an. 
ble  object  :   so  that  it  was  no;  at  all  unlikely,  when   you   coal- 
nothing  else  for  a  reason,  that  the  pretty  face  of  Rose  herself  drew 
him  thither,  which  was,  after  all,  the  case. 

This,  indeed,  Rose  more  than  suspected,  from  his  having vi 
ly  hinted  something  of  the  kind    more  than  once,   and  that  was 
partly  the  cause  of  her  having  saluted  him   so   ungruciouslv  to- 
night.     She  had  never  liked  him  ;  he  was  disagreeable  to  In  i 
the  knowledge  of  his  partiality    for  herself  a  thousand  tint 
creased  her  aversion  to  him.     For  even  the  love  of  a  person  whom 
like  and  dread  is  odious  to  us. 

So,  as  1  have  said,  she  bu  If  about   a   thou 

to-night,  while  his  unwelcome  glance   was  upon  her,  wond 
inwardly,  what  could  have  brought  him  thither, and  wishing, 
moment,  that  he  would  go  away.     But  her  father  lingered  in  his 
room,  and  Gasparde  stayed,  waiting  for  him,  till  the  paticn 
the  young  girl  was  well  nigh  exhausted. 

But  before  her  tormentor  took  his  departure,  it  was  yet  more 
severely  tried  ;  for  after  some  ten  minutes  of  utter  silence,  rinding 
that  she  was  determined  not  to  speak,  he  opened  the   convei 
on  his  own  responsibility. 

"  Well,  Rose,"  he  said,  "you  arc  silent  to-night.  You  are  ill, 
perhap 

"  No — I  am  not  ill,"  she  answered,  coldly. 

"  You  arc  not  glad,  then,  to  see  me  .'"  be  continued. 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  she  replied,  without  looking  at  him. 

"  Y'ou  will  say  nothing,  Hose,  that  is  pleasant  or  kind.  Come, 
you  might  give  me  a  friendly  word  when  I  have  walked  such  a 
long  way  to-night." 

"  I  did  not  give  yon  the  trouble,  if  it  is  a  trouble." 

"  I  came  partly  for  the  sake  of  being  company  to  your  father — 
that  he  can  tell  you,"  said  Gasparde. 

The  pretty  lip  of  Hose   slightly  curled.     Her  father  need  com- 
pany ! — a  stout,  bold,  sturdy  peasant,  who  was  afraid  of  nothing 
human,  and  who,  she  very  well   knew,   passed   through   the   I 
every  time  he  went  to  market,  and  often   returned    after   nightfall, 
too.     "A  probable  story!"  thought  the  young  girl.     "He 
says  it  for  the  sake  of  appearing  amiable." 

"And  so,"  she  said,  aloud,  glancing,  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
strange  adornments  which  he  wore  at  his  waist, — "and  so,  i 
father  was  not  able  to  take  care  of  himself — "  Shi'  paused  a  mo- 
ment, lie  had  not  seen  the  (piick  glance  which  she  cast  at  his 
belt  as  she  spoke,  and  standing  an  instant  with  her  ci 
his  face,  in  silence,  she  suddenly  said  :  "  What  are  your  pistols 
for  >" 

lie  started,  and  put  his  hand  to  them,   remembering  with  con- 
sternation that  he  had  forgotten  to  conceal   them   before  fin 
Recovering  himself,  however,  he  answered,  putting  on  a  eai 
look  : 

"  t  >,  these  are  arms  that  I  brought  on  purpose  to-night ;  for  you 
know  it  is  a  much  later  hour  than  the  one  at  which  your  father 
usually  returns,  and  they  would  be  good  for  both  of  us  to  have, as 
we  were  coming  through  the  forest,  in  case  of  danger  I 

should  not  want  to  go  back  alone  and  unarmed  at  this  time  ef 
night." 

Hose  gave  a  shrug,  too  slight  for  him  to  notice. 

"I  would  advise  you,  then,"  she  said,  "to  take  them  out  as 
soon  ns  you  get  home,  if  you  arc  afraid    to  do  so  liefore  ; 
things  make  one  look  more  like  a  brigand  than  an  honest  pi 
and  I  venture  to  say  you  will  stand  a  worse  chance  with  than 
without  them,  if  you  happen   to  meet  any  one  stronger  (she  was 
going  to  say,  worse)  than  yourself." 

Her  tone  was  contemptuous  enough  for  him  to  understand  ;  but, 
without  appearing  to  heed  it,  he  said  : 

"  ()  Mademoiselle  Hose,  if  you  think  so,  I  will  take  them  out, 
and  leave  them  here  until  I  come  again." 

"I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing,"  she  returned,  coldly;  "we 
dislike  affairs  of  that  kind  very  much  indeed,  never  having 
compelled  to  use  them.     My  father  is   too   poor  and  too  bumble 
and  too  honest  to  need  them  ;  so  I  should  not  like  to  have  them 
seen  here." 

If  she  had  been  watching  him  closely,  she  might  have  oh- 
Bometbing  marvellously  like  a  sneer  on  bis  face  as  she  mentioned 
her  father. 

"(),  1  dare  say,  Mademoiselle  Hose,"  he  said,  "your  father  has 
handled  pistols  more  than  once  in  bis  life.  There  are  not  many 
men  who  have  not." 

"  Still,  I  repeat,  we  do  not  like  them,"  she  responded,  "and  had 
rather  you  would  not  leave  them  here."     And  then  she  was 

The  stillness  continued  for  some   moments,  while   Hose   v.. 
impatiently  that  her  father  would  make  his  appearance;  but  it 
was  presently  broken  by  Gasparde,  who  said,  quietly: 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Cousin  Hose,  as  1  came  along  to-night, 
of  a  very  serious  matter." 

Hut  as  Rose  did  not  once  attempt  to  break  the  pause  which  he 
allowed  to  follow  his  words,  by  offering  him   the  least  encou 
ment  to  proceed,  he  mustered  audacity  without. 

"  1  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time,"  he  went  on,  "that  it  is 
very  lonely  living  without  a  wife,  and  as  I  am  an  honest  fellow, 
likely  to  make  my  way  in  the  world,  though,  perhaps,  I  am  I 
handsome  a  man  as  a  pretty  maiden  might  choose,  yet  I  know, 
cousin,  that  you  arc  too  sensible  a  girl  to  refuse  a  good  hu 
on  that  account,  and  will,  perhaps,  think  reasonably  of  the  affair. 
Will  you  marry  me,  Rose }" 

" No,  Gasparde,  I  will  not,"  she  replied;  "and  I  wonder  you 
ever  presumed  to  think  of  such  a  thiug." 
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"O,  yon  are  jesting,  cousin,— yon  are  jesting,  surely,"  ho  said ; 
"  do  but  consider  the  matter.  Come,  I  will  make  yon  o  good  hus- 
band, ns  I  said  before,  though  I  think  it  hardly  ought  to  I"-  re- 
'1." 
"Hardly,  indocd,"  sho  returned,  slightingly,  twisting  his  last 
words  to  rail  her  own  fonry.  "  But  fornll  that,  Gasparde,  I  never 
will  marry  you,  :m< I  yon  need  not  m-k  mo  again." 

And,  qnitc  wearied  with  hid  pertinaeity— indeed,  with  the  very 
nund  of  his  voice, —  he  went  out  and  shut  herself  m  her  own 
room  till  ho  should  be  gone. 
Sho  had  but  just  retired  from  the  kitchen,  when  Hugh  Laiuonte 

red  it.  bearing  a  small  basket,  which  ho  gave  to  Gaspardc. 
•  •II,  things,"  ho  said.    "lint.  Gaspardc— those  pis- 

tols in  your  belt '."  and  his  glance  rested  upon  them  uneasily  ;  "  we 
•t  them.     Diil  Rose  notice  th(  m 

it  1  smoothed  it  nil.     She  thinks,  I   suppose,  I  am  a 
oward.     1  made  up  a  grand  story  of  being  afraid  in  the 
VV(  II,  no  matter.     All  the  better— isn't  it,  captain  !" 
••  She  is  as  well  not  to  know." 
The  father  paused.     His  guest  arose. 
"  Well,  1  am  going,  captain.     Shall  you  l»"  at  the  rendezvous 

night  !" 
'•lln-.li!  do    not   S]ieak    loud.      I    cannot    tell.      It    is    probable, 

i.     Goodnight."     Ami  he  closed  and  barred  the  door  be- 
hind Gaspardc.    Ami  returning  to  the  kitchen,  he  sank  into  a  seat, 

with  a  hitter  sigh. 

for  vour  sake,  my  poor,  innocent  child,"  lie  murmured,  "  I 

would  forsake  this  miserable  way  of  life,  but    I  dare  not — I  dare 

red  his   bowed  face.     Then,  rising  and  pacing 

mi  with  an  unquiet  step,  he  went  on  :  "  Poor  Rose!  to  think 

of  the  deceit — the  crime,  that  surrounds  yon  !  even  I.  who   should 

he  honest,  being  the  protector  of  a  sinlos  child  like  you, — even   I 

am  untit — ashamed,  to  look  in  your  face  !     And  you  think   me  n 

man!  compelled  to  steal  out  in  the  dead  of  night  to  <n  no 

of  crime  and  darkness,  and  then  return  to  meet  your  loving,  holy 

and  listen  to  your  childlike  words,  that  thrust  a  thousand 

is  through  me,  because  their  purity  shows  me   my  own  guilt 

blackest  hue!     O,  Rose — Rose!  to  think  of  the  wrongs   I 

Mine,  and  yours  the  greatest  !     Doomed  to  a  life  of  toil  and 

hardships,   to   the   life  of  a    slave,    from    the   day   when   you  first 

breathed  the  air  of  this  most  accursed  dwelling,  dreaming  that  I 

am  innocent  as  yourself,  and  loving  me  with  an  affection  that  you 

me.     Yet,  (),  my  darling!  if,  through  your  prayers,  I 

yet  turn  away  from  sin,  your  mission  in  this  humble  place  has  not 

vain  one;  and  when,  one  day,  you   arc   shown   the   deceit, 

nil,  the  dark  wrongs   done  yon   by  the  one  whom  you  love 

and  reverence  with   a  daughter's   tenderness,   may   you   not  quite 

abhor  me  !" 

A  light  footstep  echoed  without,  and  he  dashed  away  a   tear, 
while  lie  turned  for  a  moment  to  the  casement,  in  order  to  gain 
re  Rose  entered. 
The   door   opened,   and,  cautiously,  pretty   Hose  entered.     A 
quick  glance  cast  about  the  room  assured  her  that  her  disagreeable 
had  taken  his  departure.      She  ran  joyfully  to   her  father's 
^claiming : 
"  He  has  really  gone,  then !     Why  did  he  come  to-night,  dear 
father?     I  thought  he  never  would  go  away." 

u  do  not  like  him,  Mignonne  '."  asked  her  father,  tenderly, 
as  he  kissed  her  and  smoothed  her  bright  hair  with  a  loving  touch 
"Like  him? — no,  papa,  nor  ever  did.     He  is  not  a   pleasant 
visitor,  by  any  means.      He — but  you  are  not  well ;  you  are  tired," 
she  interrupted,  as  she   detected,  with   her   quick    perceptions,  the 
slight  quiver  in  her  father's  tones,  for  he  had  not   been  quite  suc- 
tul  in  concealing  his  agitation. 
"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  tired,  dear  child  !"     And  he  sighed. 
"  l'oor  papa  !     Well,  you  shall  come  and  eat  some  supper.     See, 
it  is  all  ready,  and  while  you  are  doing  mi,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
Ami  persuading  him  to  sit  down  at  the  table,  she  seated  herself 
near  him,  and  pressed  him  to  eat.     To  please  her,  he  made  a  prc- 
it   supping,  merely,  for,   in   his    downcast   mood,   he  could 
ly   touch   a    morsel;  and  to  divert  her   attention    from  his 
troubled  countenance,  he  said  : 

'■  Well,  Rose,  child,  what  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me  ?  Let  mc 
hear  it." 

"  Somebody  has  been  here,  papa.     Can  you  guess  who  ?" 
"  Not  very  well  to-night,  dear  Hose.     You  must  tell  me  instead." 
"  Well,  then.     It  was  the  young  Count  Louis — the  Count  d'Ar- 
Apa.     He  has  come  to  visit  the  chateau,  as  we  heard  he  was 
about  to  do." 

At  this,  Hugh  Lamonte  slightly  started.     His  knife  dropped  to 
the  floor,  and  he  quickly  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  exclaiming,  "  How 
Rising,  he  resumed  his  repast. 
"  The  count  has  been  here,  Rose  ?     What  did  he  come  here 
for  !" 

"  For  shelter." 
Hugh  Lamonte  turned  pale. 

"  Well,  Hose, — for  shelter  !  You  are  not  very  explicit.  Shelter 
from  what  '."  His  tone  was  hasty  and  agitated.  He  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  it,  for  he  added  immediately  :  "  You  must  talk  both 
tu  and  for  me,  dear  child,  to-night,  and  not  leave  me  anything  to 
do,  for  you  see  I  am  fatigued.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Rose.  What 
did  he  want  shelter  for,  and  what  did  he  say  !" 

"  It  was  raining  very  hard,  you  know,  papa,"  she  answered, 
gently,  "and  he  was  journeying  to  the  chateau.  He  stopped  until 
the  storm  was  over." 

"O,  that  was  it,  then, — the  rain?  Yes;  I  forgot.  I  am  so 
used  to  storms  myself—.  But  he  has  gone  to  the  chateau,  then  ' 
Did  he  say.  anything  about — I  suppose  he  has  had  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney, and  a  safe  one,  so  far1"     And  Hugh,   while   pretending  to 


continue  his  supper,  and  speaking  in  a  careless  tone,  marked  care- 
fully her  manner  and  her  replies. 

"Yes,  papa;  he  must  have  got  nearly  to  bis  good  uncle's  by 
this  time.     I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  journey  he  has  had  ;  lie 
said  nothing  about  it,  so,  I  suppose,  it  must  hnve  been   pleasant, 
ollect,  be  said  In'  came  from  Lyons,  and  on  horse- 
bark,  and  he  was  going  to  the  chateau,  that  was  all." 

He  was  silent  for  a  little  time,  and  seemed  to  be  reflecting 
ly.     Then  he  said  : 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  the  boy  i;  well  and  prosperous,  I  am  glad 
we  had  a  roof  to  offbr  him  in  time  of  need.  .May  we  have  a  shel- 
ter for  him  in  more  bitter  extremities  !"  ( 'becking  himself,  as  his 
rcw  too  earnest,  lie  added  :  "I  have  known  the  young  man, 
ver  since  his  early  childhood,  though  I  have  met  him  but 
few  times,  and  he  does  not  know  me.  We  have  received  many 
kindnesses  at  the  hands  of  the  marquis  and  his  family,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  them,  and  would  willingly  render  them  any  set 
my  power.  I  trust,  one  day.  In  repair,  in  some  measure — "  lie 
paused  again,  abruptly,  as  if  afraid  of  uttering  too  much.  Then 
rising,  he  embraced  his  daughter  with  sad  tenderness.    "Rose," 

lie  said,  "dear  child,  it  is  almost  midnight,  and  1  am  keeping  yon 
here  till  you  are  weary.  Do  not  sit  up  again  for  me,  if  1  should 
not  come  home  early  when  1  have  been  away.  You  toil  i 
enough,  without  wearing  out  your  bright  eves  for  my  sake,  to.,. 
You  have  a  miserable  life  at  best,  my  darling.  Someday,  per- 
haps, I  shall  I"'  able  to  make  it  better,  some  day  not  far  heiiee. 
You  have  been  a  g«",.l  child,  Mignonne." 

"Father — dear  father  !"  she  said,  saddened  and  pained  by  his 
manner  ;  and  winding  her  arms  about  his  neck,  she  kissed  him 
fondly. 

"  Don't,  Rose,"  he  whispered,  putting  her  gently  from  him,  and 
turning  away  from  those  innocent  lips  with  a  pang  of  distress. 
"  Dear  Hose,  go;   good-night." 

"Good-night,  papa."  And,  turning  sorrowfully  away,  she 
went  to  her  own  little  M 

"  I  wonder  what  it  can  be  that  vexes  bint  '"  she  murmured,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  prepared  to  retire.      "  He 
to-night.      My  poor  father!" 

And,  meanwhile,  Hugh  Lamonte  paced  his  own  apartment  with 
a  stern  brow  and  a  heavy  heart,  in  which  a  thousand  racking  and 
tormenting  thoughts  rioted.  Lowly  and  humble  seemed  his  daily 
life;  honest  and  good,  though  poor,  he  himself  esteemed,  and  vet 
secret  sin  and  years  of  hidden  anguish  and  remorse  were  daily 
and  hourly  cankering  in  his  soul.  The  sturdy,  honest-seeming, 
hard-working  peasant,  whom  people  beheld  from  day  to  day  labor- 
ing from  morning  till  night,  and  commended  for  his  industry,  was 
one  of  a  band  of  robbers  who  infested  the  neighboring  forests  and 
towns,  and  not  only  a  member,  but  the  chief  of  the  band.  Under 
cover  of  his  constant  industry  and  the  estimation  of  his  neighbors, 
he  led  a  life  of  hidden  crime.  But  it  was  only  in  the  darkness 
that  he  practised  it  ;  only  when  he  could  steal  forth,  after  his  inno- 
cent, unsuspecting  child  was  deeping  (for  even  she  knew  nothing 
of  all  this),  and  no  neighbor  was  abroad  to  watch  his  steps  ;  and 
stealing  back  again  ere  the  dawn,  met  her  at  the  usual  hour  in  the 

morning,  and  prepared  to  pass  another  day  of  rustic  labor,  and 

await  another  night  of  crime. 

Thus  it  had  been  for  years,  and  this  was  not  his  worst  deed, 
either.  Yet  this  man  had  not  always  been  bad.  Awav  back,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  shone  forth  the  light  of  happy  years,  and  inno- 
cent thoughts  and  deeds  ;  of  an  unstained  conscience  and  a  pure 
heart ;  of  a  life  that  once  was  sinless.  But  he  dared  not  look  upon 
these  things  now. 

For  though  he  had  long  since  sickened  of  these  scenes  of  crime, 
and  though  be  would  gladly  have  forsaken  them,  he  could  not 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  that  held  and  shackled  him.  He  dared 
not  seek  a  separation  from  the  crew  of  desperate,  law  less  men  who 
looked  to  him  as  their  leader.  There  was  many  a  dull  gleam  from 
the  smothered  tires  of  innocence  in  his  heart,  and  the  brightest,  the 
most  enduring,  was  his  love  for  his  child.  For  her  sake,  if  not 
for  his  own,  he  would  have  abandoned  his  career  of  vice ;  but 
every  yeanling  impulse  for  better  things  met  with  disappointment ; 
at  every  turn,  he  felt  how  powerless  he  was  for  good. 

And  the  consciousness  almost  maddened  him.  There  were 
times  when  he  would  have  plunged  a  thousand  degrees  deeper  into 
vice  than  ever  he  had  yet  done,  that  he  might  stifle  these  better 
feelings — these  promptings  of  the  yet  living  monitor  within,  since 
they  were  in  vain  :  and  then  it  was  only  the  ever-present  image  of 
his  child  that  saved  him, — the  memory  of  her  sweet  face  and  inno- 
cent life,  of  her  faith  and  of  her  love.     Poor  Rose  ! 

It  was  this  Gaspardi — this  man  whom  we  have  seen  with  him 
to-night — who  planned  the  hist  expedition.  They  were  Lamonte's 
men  who  attacked  Louis  d'Artois  in  the  forest ;  and  Gasparde  was 
one  of  them.  They  were  defeated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  infinite 
surprise  and  secret  satisfaction  of  Hugh,  who,  while  he  had  been 
unwilling  to  give  consent  to  the  plan,  and  yet  had  not  dared  offer 
Opposition  to  Gasparde,  who  was  next  to  himself  in  authority,  had 
yet  managed  to  avoid  joining  in  its  execution.  Indeed,  his  errand 
that  day  from  home  had  been  secretly  to  warn  Louis  of  the  danger 
awaiting  him  ;  but  he  had  missed  seeing  him,  and  failed  in  his 
project.  He  did  not  know  that  the  count  had  been  warned,  not- 
withstanding ;  and,  knowing  that  the  weapons  of  Louis  had  been 
rendered  useless,  in  a  measure,  before  his  day's  journey  was  com- 
menced, was  astounded  to  learn,  on  reaching  the  rendezvous  in 
the  forest,  that  he  had  baffled  his  enemies,  and  not  only  baffled 
them,  but  given  them  ample  reasons  for  remembering  him  for 
some  time  to  come.  Gasparde  himself,  the  first  of  the  assailants, 
whom  Louis  had  disposed  of  so  summarily,  had  narrowly  missed 
being  killed  outright ;  while  the  other  two  were  injured  in  such  a 
maimer  us  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  would  attempt  another 
nffair  of  the  kind  for  some  months. 


That  he  was  possessed  of  loaded  pistols,  was  Gasparde's  chief 
matter  of  perplexity,  tor  he  himself  hod  taken  care  that  the  charges 
should  be  withdrawn,  just  after  Louis  bad  examined  them  to  see 
that  they  were  in  good  order,  that  morning,  before  setting  out. 
lb-  concluded  that  the  n   must  have  reexamined   them 

afterwards,  and  discovering  the  state  of  affairs,  had  repaired  the 
mischief.      How   far  he  wa>  right,  the  reader  already  knows. 

Hugh  Lamonte  had  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  injure  Louis 
d'Artois,  or  any  of  bis  people  ;  and  be  earnestly  desired  to  save 
him  from  the  clutches  of  ( ia-parde,  who  had  led  this  affair  through- 
out ;  for  he  was  more  than  apprehensive  that  if  the  count  made  a 

firm  resistance,  and  gave  them  too  much  trouble,  unless  that  re- 
sistance were  overpowering,  he  would  only  exasperate  his  assail- 
ants, who  might  cosily  minder  him  in  their  rage  and  impatience. 
Ami  now  that  he  had  indeed  escaped,  and  lift  them  with  so  severe 
a  reminder  of  their  defeat,  Hugh  trembled  for  him  more  than  ever. 
He  knew  that  Gaspardc  was  enraged  at  the  loss  of  the  prize  he 
had  counted  on,  and  yet  more  deeply  at  the  treatment  to  which  ho 
and  his  men  had  been  subjected,  and  that,  if  opportunity  were 
given,  he  would  be  made  to  foci  the  vengeance  of  his  desperate 
adversary,  for  Gaspardc  had  sworn  to  make  him  pay  dearly  for 
that  night's  work 

Hugh  felt  troubled  now  for  the  future  safety  of  the  young  man. 
his  study  how  he  might  warn  him  of  the  danger  which 
d  liini.  ■  i  that  he  might  avoid  it.  He  knew  that  the  neigh- 
borhood WOU  111  he  a  dangerous  one  for  him;  he  had  even  risked 
much  in  coming  to  the  cottage  that  night;  for  if  Gasparde  had 
i  little  earlier,  be  would  have  seen  the  count.  At  all  events, 
Hugh  thought  it  fortunate  that  Hose  had  not  mentioned  to  hi  r 
cousin  the  visit  of  Louis,  and  resolved  to  warn  her  concerning  it. 

These  things  occupied  him  long  after  Rose  had  retired,  and  it 
was  not  until  an  hour  after  midnight  that  he  .ought  his  own  couch  ; 
vet  he  remained  for  some  time,  still,  in  a  state  of  wakefulness, 
revolving  a  thousand  affairs  in  bis  mind  that  had  already  brought 
many  an  untimely  wrinkle  to  his  brow,  and  many  a  silver  thread 
to  the  rich  brown  locks  that  clustered  about  his  head. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OASPABDB'b  i'Ki:si;vi.k.vxck.     Tin;  duohtkk  or  a  marquis. 

At  the  break  of  day,  Rose  Lamonte  had  risen,  and  was  busy- 
ing herself  with  her  simple  household  affairs.  Her  father  slept 
until  an  unusually  late  hour;  but  she  would  not  disturb  him, 
remembering  his  weariness  of  the  night  previous;  so  sho  set  his 

breakfast  to  wait  for  him,  and,  sitting  down  in  the  sunshine  by  the 
door,  took  her  little  spinning-wheel,  and  applied  herself  to  work 
with  ready  lingers,  while  she  awaited  his  appearance. 

Before  the  sun  was  two  hours  high,  however,  Hugh  made  his 
appearance.  He  seemed  lighter  hearted,  by  far,  this  morning;  his 
slumbers  had  evidently  refreshed  him.  Indeed,  this  was  the  case  ; 
and  at  the  sight  of  Hose,  with  her  bright  face,  and  her  pi 
smile,  and  the  air  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness  that  everywhere 
was  visible,  betraying  the  beautifying  touch  of  those  fairy  fingers 
of  hen,  he  could  not  but  wear  a  smile  himself. 

"  (),  you  are  better,  papa,  this  morning  ;  you  are  quite  rested — 
are  vou  not  ?"  asked  Rose,  joyfully,  as  he  gave  her  his  good-morn- 
ing kiss. 

"  Quite  rested,  Mignonne,"  he  answered,  with  quiet  cheerful- 
ness, "  and  quite  ready  for  breakfast,  too,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
as  he  saw  the  repast  awaiting  him.  "  I  have  slept  a  great  while, 
— have  1  not,  Rose  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  too  long,  papa.  I  am  glad  you  have  slept  so  well. 
You  w  ill  feel  better  for  work  to-day.  You  needed  rest,  after  your 
long  walk  yesterday,  and  being  up  so  late  last  night." 

He  ate  bis  breakfast,  and  talked  with  Hose  on  one  subject  and 
another  for  awhile,  then  rising,  he  went  to  the  door  to  look  out. 
He  stood  there  a  moment,  while  his  daughter  was  clearing  the 
table,  and  instantly  turning  about,  he  said  ; 

"  Rose,  do  not  speak  to  anybody  of  the  count's  visit  here  last 
night.     To  anybody — you  hear,  child  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa." 

He  waited,  reflectively,  an  instant,  and  then  added  : 

"And  especially  to  Gasparde." 

Rose  looked  a  little  perplexed. 

"  No,  indeed, — not  to  him.  But  why  especially  to  Gasparde 
papa  '." 

"  Because,  I  wish  it,  Hose.  And  if  you  should  sec  the  young 
count  in  this  neighborhood  again,  you  are  to  be  equally  silent  ; 
you  must  tell  it  only  to  me." 

"  Yes,  papa."  And  though  Rose  could  not  divine  her  father's 
reasons  for  these  directions,  she  was  wise  enough  to  ask  no  farther 
questions. 

Hugh  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out,  but  returned  almost  imme- 
diately, saying  : 

"  Hose,  where  could  this  have  come  from  ?"  And  he  showed 
her  a  gold  coin  of  considerable  value. 

"  That  ?  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  Where  did  you  find  it?" 
she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  In  the  manger.      Who  has  been  there  ?" 

"(),  I  know!"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  after  a  moment's 
thought.  "  It  must  hove  been  the  count,  papa,  lor  no  one  else  has 
been  there  since  you,  that  1  know  of." 

Hugh  looked  at  the  money  a  moment,  and  a  slight  smile  rested 
on  his  lip. 

"  The  young  man  is  very  good,  to  pay  BO  liberally  for  an  hour's 
shelter  in  a  poor  man's  hut,"  he  said.  "But  he  was  I  Urate  about 
it,  too;  that  is,  if— "  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added: 
"  Did  he  offer  this  money  to  you,  Rose  '" 

"  He  offered  me  nothing,  dear  father,  except  thanks.  Possibly 
he  guessed  that  I  would  have  taken  nothing  beside  " 
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"  Well — well,  Rose  ;  you  may  take  it  now,  since  he  has  left  it, 
and  put  it  away.  We  are  poor,  but  not  poor  enough  to  need  that. 
It  mar  lie  untouched — a  keepsake  of  the  count's.  Mayhap  we 
never  shall  see  him  again.  And  now,  I  am  going  up  to  the  farm 
of  neighbor  Antoine.  I  shall  be  back  by  noon,  I  think.  Good- 
morning,  Rose." 

He  went,  and  left  her  standing  there  by  the  casement,  still,  with 
her  glance  resting  thoughtfully  on  the  gold  in  her  hand,  and  a 
slight  blush  rising  to  her  cheek. 

But  presently,  putting  the  coin  away  in  the  box  with  her  mo- 
ther's picture,  she  tinned  away  with  a  half  sigh,  and  commenced 
setting  the  simple  furniture  of  the  apartment  in  better  order,  and 
then  went  out  into  the  little  garden  belonging  to  the  cottage  to 
gather  flowers.  She  plucked  a  small  basketful,  arranged  them 
quickly  and  with  exquisite  taste,  and  then,  tying  on  a  little  rustic 
hat,  worn  and  old,  but  still  very  becoming,  and  made  really  beau- 
tiful by  the  lovely  face  and  waving  hair  it  shaded  so  coquettishlv, 
6ct  out  on  the  road  that  led  through  the  valley,  among  the  distant 
hills,  and  far  beyond,  to  the  chateau. 

[SEE    ENGRAVING.] 

This  was  her  daily  custom,  as  long  as  the  flowers  blossomed  in 
the  cottage  garden ;  for  mademoiselle  liked  flowers,  and  there  was 
no  garden  near  the  chateau,  only  thick  woods,  and  the  narrow 
lawn  that  surrounded  the  stone  walls  of  the  courtyard ;  60  she 
engaged  Rose  to  bring  her  the  flowers  she  raised. 

Rose  was  very  proud  of  her  flowers,  and  she  loved  them,  too. 
This  morning,  she  had  brought  the  first  of  the  rare  white  roses 
which  had  opened  in  the  warm  sunshine  on  her  favorite  tree,  and, 
charmed  with  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  she  could  not  help  look- 
ing upon  them  with  real  affection,  as  if  they  were  living  things,  as 
she  walked  along.      * 

"  1  know  Mademoiselle  Helen  will  be  pleased  with  them,"  she 
said,  to  herself,  "  they  are  so  beautiful.  And  how  magnificent  she 
will  be  when  she  has  some  of  the  finest  of  them  in  her  hair !  But 
she  scarcely  needs  them,  she  is  so  lovely  already.  If  she  only 
were  not  quite  so  haughty.  But  I  think  she  is  naturally  kind- 
hearted.  I  wonder  what  her  cousin,  the  young  count,  thinks  of 
her  ?     Surely  he  cannot  but  admire  her." 

With  such  reflections  as  these,  she  was  continuing  her  way,  when 
a  shadow  fell  across  the  sunlit  path,  and  startled  her.  Raising  her 
head,  she  beheld  her  cousin  Gasparde. 

"  Good-morning,  Mademoiselle  Rose,"  he  said. 

Carelessly  and  briefly,  she  returned  his  salutation,  and  was  hur- 
rying on,  to  escape  from  his  unwelcome  presence,  when  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  Cousin  Rose ;  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
I  came  over  to  the  cottage  a  moment  ago,  and  found  neither  your 
father  nor  yourself  at  home.  I  wanted  to  sec  him,  on  business. 
I  caught  sight  of  you  coming  along  the  road  here,  and  so  hurried 
on  to  overtake  you,  to  ask  you  where  he  is." 

"  He  is  at  the  house  of  neighbor  Antoine,  I  believe,"  answered 
Rose,  coldly;  "at  least,  he  said  lie  was  going  there.  But  let  me 
go,  if  you  please,  Gasparde,"  and  she  slipped  her  arm  away  from 
his  hand,  whose  lightest  touch  was  disagreeable  to  her, — "  let  me 
go ;  I  am  in  a  great  hurry.     I  am  going  to  the  chateau." 

"  O,  are  you  i"  he  said,  coolly ;  "  then  I  will  accompany  you  as 
far  as  neighbor  Antoine's,  where  I  may  meet  your  father.  One 
always  likes  company  on  so  lonely  a  road  as  this."  And  he  very 
quietly  walked  along  by  her  side. 

Rose  was  very  much  annoyed  at  this  proceeding,  and  a  shaq) 
rebuke  for  his  audacity  was  rising  to  her  lips,  but  on  second 
thoughts  she  repressed  it ;  for  she  not  only  disliked,  but  feared 
him  as  well ;  and  whatever  she  might  have  been  tempted  to  say 
when  at  home,  and  under  the  protection  of  her  father,  she  dared 
not  provoke  him  now.  So  she  was  silent ;  but  she  made  all  possi- 
ble haste,  walking  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  keeping  her  glance 
resolutely  turned  away  from  her  disagreeable  companion. 

"Don't  hurry  so,  Mademoiselle  Rose, — don't  harry  so,"  he 
said,  as  he,  too,  walked  lightly  and  rapidly,  to  keep  pace  with  her ; 
"  it  never  does  one  any  good.  A  pleasant  morning  like  this,  and 
pleasant  company  besides,  arc  two  very  good  things,  and  it  is  not 
wise  to  place  too  light  a  value  on  them." 

Rose  made  no  rejoinder,  but  walked  as  fast  as  ever. 

"  So  you  arc  going  to  the  chateau,"  he  continued,  glancing  at 
her  basket,  "  to  carry  your  flowers,  I  dare  say." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  young  girl,  shortly. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  to  carry  so  many  fine  flowers  to  one  who 
pays  you  so  miserably  for  them,"  he  said ;  "  better  dress  your  own 
hair  with  them.  They  would  become  you  a  great  deal  more  than 
Mademoiselle  Helen." 

The  fair  cheek  of  Rose  colored  with  a  deeper  tinge.  Gaspardc's 
insolent  advice,  and  yet  more  insolent  flattery,  incensed  her. 

"  Mademoiselle  Montauban  is  very  good  to  me,"  she  answered. 
"  She  gives  me  what  my  flowers  are  worth,  to  the  last  sou,  and 
often  much  more.     I  shall  carry  them  to  her." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  my  pretty  cousin.  I  never  waste  words. 
One  would  be  a  great  fool  to  do  that." 

He  walked  on  by  her  side,  whistling  some  gay  air  from  time  to 
time;  but  he  did  not  speak  again  for  a  long  while.  Rose  was  in 
dread  lest  the  subject  of  discussion  which  had  arisen  between  them 
the  night  before  should  be  renewed.  But  he  kept  on,  whistling 
and  meditating  by  turns,  without  recurring  to  it;  and  hoping,  as 
they  went  on,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  trouble  her  with  it  again, 
•he  began  to  feel  somewhat  relieved. 

At  length,  however,  he  stopped  whistling,  and  glanced  down  at 
his  companion's  face. 

"  They  say  the  Count  d'Artois  has  arrived  at  the  chateau,"  he 
remarked. 

Rose  was  silent,  though  she  saw  some  rejoinder  was  expected. 


"  I  suppose  there  will  be  gay  doings  there  now,"  he  went  on, 
seeing  that  she  did  not  mean  to  speak  ;  "  for  the  count  is  a  gay 
man,  and  not  a  very  good  one,  either,"  he  added,  maliciously, 
though  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  count's  character.  "  Peo- 
ple tell  that  he  is  n  little  too  fond  of  cards,  and  a  little  too  fond  of 
wine,  and  a  great  spendthrift  into  the  bargain." 

Yet  Rose  was  silent,  though  her  cheeks  grew  hotter  at  his  wan- 
ton words.  It  was  nothing  to  her  what  character  the  gentleman 
might  bear;  for  was  she  not  almost  an  utter  stranger  to  him  ?  But 
she  had  scon  him,  and  conceived  a  good  opinion  of  him,  and  she 
was  ashamed  and  indignant  at  Gaspardc's  mischievous,  ill-natured 
remarks. 

"Report  says,  too,"  continued  Gasparde,  "that  he  is  about  to 
marry  his  beautiful  cousin,  Mademoiselle  Helen.  The  contract 
was  made  years  ago.  What  do  you  think  of  all  that,  Cousin 
Rose?"  for  he  was  determined,  by  a  direct  question,  to  make  her 
speak  to  him. 

"  I  think  you  arc  very  wicked  and  very  disagreeable,"  she  an- 
swered, plainly,  "  in  pulling  other  people's  characters  to  pieces, 
and  a  gossip  who  meddles  with  other  people's  affairs.  Fie  on 
you,  Gasparde  !     I  am  ashamed  of  you  ;"  and  she  hurried  on. 

"  Hard  words — hard  words,  Mademoiselle  Rose,"  said  Gasparde, 
speaking  in  a  careless  tone,  and  biting  his  lips,  to  conceal  the  vexa- 
tion caused  by  her  sharp  reproof;  "  but  coming  from  such  pretty 
lips,  I  never  could  take  them  for  earnest  in  the  world.  Do  you 
know,  Cousin  Rose,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  woman  ever  treats 
worst  the  man  she  best  likes ;  so  I  take  your  hard  handling  for  so 
many  compliments,  and  feel  quite  flattered  by  them." 

Site  was  more  angered  than  ever,  for  he  seemed  quite  serious  in 
what  he  said;  but  fortunately,  as  she  thought,  they  just  then  came 
up  to  the  village,  and  she  thought  every  moment  that  he  would 
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ROSE    ON    HER    WAY    TO    THE    CHATEAU    WITH    FLOWERS 


leave  her,  and  cross  over  to  the  farm  of  Antoine  Lcbrun,  which 
was  seen  through  the  trees  on  the  right.  But  he  kept  along  with 
her. 

"  You  are  passing  the  farm,  Gasparde ;  do  you  see  V  she  said. 
"I  thought  you  were  going  there." 

"  O,  I  will  go  with  you  a  little  further,  and  stop  there  as  I  come 
back,"  he  answered,  carelessly.  "Do  you  take  me  foran  unman- 
nerly churl,  Cousin  Rose,  to  leave  a  pretty  maiden  to  finish  her 
walk  alone,  after  having  gone  with  her  so  far  ?  No — no  !  And, 
besides,  there  was  something  else  about  which  I  wished  to  speak 
to  you." 

Rose  grew  a  little  paler ;  but  she  neither  looked  at  nor  answered 
him.  And  still  she  hurried  on,  glad  that  she  was  so  near  the  end 
of  her  walk,  for  she  had  almost  reached  the  ascent  to  the  chateau. 

"  Well,  cousin,"  said  Gasparde,  "  I  hope  you  have  thought  bet- 
ter of  the  offer  which  I  made  to  you  last  night." 

"  No,  nor  ever  shall,"  she  answered,  resolutely,  though  with  a 
slight  trcmulousncss  of  tone. 

"  That  is  a  great  pity ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  have  you,  at  all 
events,  my  dear,  so  you  need  not  be  shy.  We  will  consider  that 
affair  as  quite  settled.  And  now,  there  is  another  question  still, 
Rose.  I  suppose  you  haven't  seen  this  rascally  young  count  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking  V 

There  was  a  sneer  in  his  tone.  His  evil  glance,  in  a  sidelong 
direction,  scanned  the  young  girl's  countenance. 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  O,  you  wont  tell,  eh  V  he  said.  "  I  suppose  if  I  should  ask  a 
closer  question,  I  might  get  you  to  talk.  Was  he  at  the  cottage 
last  night,  or  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  will  not  tell  you,"  she  uttered,  trembling  in  every  limb  with 
fear  and  indignation.  And  she  attempted  to  spring  up  the  path; 
but  he  seized  her  lianij,  and  prevented  her. 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  dear.  I  must  keep  you  a  little  longer.  Listen, 
now.  I  know  he  was  there,  although  you  have  been  very  careful 
not  to  tell  me ;  for  the  tracks  of  a  horse's  feet  and  a  gentleman's 


boots  are  in  the  soil  outside,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  count  I 
am  pretty  sure.  I  have  his  measure.  But  he  wont  come  there  again 
mind  that !     Now,  my  pretty  cousin,  you  may  give  me  a  kiss." 

"  Gasparde,  let  me  go  !"  she  cried,  in  terror  and  disgust,  as  he 
held  her  hand. 

"  O,  you  wont  give  mo  one, — will  you  1  Why,  then,  I  mnst 
take  it." 

"  Must  you  f  There  are  two  words  to  that  bargain,  my  man !" 
It  was  a  light  form  that  sprang  out  of  the  thicket  by  the  way- 
side ;  a  resolute  voice  that  uttered  these  words ;  a  graceful  arm, 
with  iron  force,  that  laid  the  rascal,  at  one  stroke,  prostrate  on  the 
earth.  And  Gasparde,  lying  at  the  feet  of  his  assailant,  was 
almost  insane  with  rage.  He  had  seen  that  form,  heard  that  voice, 
felt  the  weight  of  that  arm,  to  his  cost  before. 

And  Count  Louis  stood  there  quietly,  as  Gasparde  rose  again  to 
his  feet,  shaking  his  clenched  hand  with  muttered  menaces,  and 
seemingly  inclined  to  return  the  attack. 

"  Come,  you  want  some  more,  my  fine  fellow,  I  think,"  said  the 
gentleman.  "  If  that  is  the  ease,  I  can  finish  you  as  well  now  as 
any  time.  You  deserve  a  sound  thrashing,  and  I  am  quite  willing 
to  administer  it.     Are  you  ready  to  receive  it  f" 

The  man  gave  a  vengeful  glance,  another  warning  with  that 
clenched  hand,  and,  turning,  walked  rapidly  down  the  ascent, 
without  uttering  a  word. 

The  count  looked  after  him  an  instant,  and  then  joined  Rose, 
who,  with  blended  fear  and  interest,  had  watched  this  brief  scene. 
"  Ah,  monsieur,  I  thank  you  very  much !"  she  said,  gratefully, 
as  he  advanced  towards  her. 

"  And  I  am  very  glad  that  I  happened  to  be  near,"  he  returned, 
with  a  frank  smile,  "  to  chastise  the  insolent  fellow.  Why,  he 
was  over-bold,  Rose !     Who  is  he  ?" 

"A  worthless  cousin  of  mine,  monsieur,"  replied 
Rose,  "  who  has  undertaken  to  annoy  me  occasionally, 
of  late.  I  hope  his  well  deserved  punishment  will 
teach  him  better  manners  for  the  future." 

"I  hope  so;  but  it  will  be  best  to  beware  of  him 
now.  You  must  keep,  as  much  as  possible,  out  of  his 
way." 

"  That  I  have  always  done,  monsieur.  But  he  has 
never  been  so  daring  before." 

"  I  think  I  heard  liim  mention  me,  Rose.  What 
did  he  say  V  asked  the  young  count. 

Rose  Lamonte  blushed  slightly,  as  she  replied  : 
"  He  said  that  you  should  never  come  to  the  cottage 
again." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  I  heard  it ;  I  remember  now.  And  he 
knew  of  my  visit  by  the  footprints  ?  He  must  have 
been  watching  me  closely.  Yet,  where  could  he  hare 
seen  me  ?  I  only  completed  the  journey  from  Lyon* 
last  night." 

"  He  says  he  was  at  the  cottage  after  I  left,  an  hour 

ago,  and  seeing  that  the  tracks  came  from  the  forest 

road,  and  having  heard  on  the  way  thither  that  yon 

.  arrived  at  the  chateau  last  night,  he  must,  I  suppose, 

have  concluded  them  to  be  yours." 

"  Ah,' yes  ;  that  is  it — that  is  it.  And  so  he  says  it 
will  be  my  last  visit  ?  Not  with  your  leave  to  the  con- 
trary, my  little  friend ;  for  it  is  necessary,  I  think,  that 
I  should  accompany  you  home,  to  see  that  he  does 
not  trouble  you  on  the  way." 

"  Indeed  you  are  very  kind,"  said  Rose ;  "  but  I 
think  Mademoiselle  Helen  will  send  Jessie  with  me,  if 
I  ask  her.     I  will  not  trouble  you." 

"  No — no,  Rose.     It  is  a  long  and  lonely  way,  and 
Jessie,  I  think,  is  none  too  brave.      You  will  need 
more  efficient  assistance  than  she  would  be  likely  to  afford,  if  he 
should  undertake  to  renew  his  persecutions." 

The  voung  girl  could  offer  no  further  opposition  to  his  decision, 
and  so  she  entered,  without  saying  anything  more,  the  great  gate 
of  the  court,  which  he  held  open  for  her. 

The  good  marquis  was  standing  on  the  terrace  steps,  as  they 
went  up. 

"  Good-morning,  my  child,"  he  said,  kindly,  to  her.     "  Out  so 
early  with  your  roses  '" 
She  smiled. 

"  Yes,  monsieur;  and  they  are  very  fine  ones.  See !" 
"  Yes,  indeed.  And  you  have  brought  a  rare  supply  of  them. 
But,  after  all,  you  will  carry  back  more  than  you  bring.  Your 
walk  has  done  you  good,  I  see ;"  and  he  smilingly  stroked  her 
damask  cheek,  to  which  the  exercise,  and  a  little  excitement  to- 
gether, had  indeed  brought  the  sweetest  of  roses. 

Coloring  still  more  deeply,  our  heroine,  with  laughing  eyes,  ran 
up  the  steps,  and  disappeared  within  the  entrance  of  the  chateau. 

"  Why,  uncle,"  said  Count  Louis,  gaily,  as  he  looked  after  her 
retreating  figure,  and  then  turned  to  the  marquis,  "  that  was  gal- 
lant, I  must  say.     But — " 

"  But,  I  suppose,  my  dear  boy,"  interrupted  the  marquis,  in  the 
same  light  strain,  "you  think  that  I  should  have  left  it  for  you  to 
say  instead  f  Not  by  any  means,  Louis.  Rose  is  safe  with  my 
compliments.  Heaven  preserve  her  from  those  of  a  younger  and 
handsomer  man  than  myself!  But,  seriously,  Louis,  Rose  is  an 
innocent  child,  and  I  should  not  like  to  have  you  take  pattern  too 
carelessly  by  me,  to  whom  sho  awards  such  freedom.  And  now, 
nephew,  where  did  you  come  across  Helen's  little  protege,  thil 


morning  : 


[to  be  continued.] 


As  it  is  the  chief  concern  of  wise  men  to  retrench  the  evils  of 
life  by  the  reasonings  of  philosophy,  so  it  is  the  employment  of  fools 
to  multiply  them  by  the  sentiments  of  superstition. — Addison. 
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ICE-BOAT    IN    THE    BAY 


OF   TORONTO,    CANADA. 


wintkr  SPORTS  IN  CANADA. 

The  accompanying  engravings  illustrate  the  way  in  which  our 
Canadian  neighbors  contrive  to  make  some  of  the  moments  of 
.heir  long  and  dreary  winter  slip  by  pleasantly  and  happily.  The 
first  engraving  represents  a  skating  and  sailing  scene  on  the  Bay 
of  Toronto.  The  ice  boats  are  generally  simple  contrivances,  con- 
sisting of  a  couple  of  rough  boards  joined  at  right  angles,  with  a 
skate  at  either  end  of  the  cross  pieces,  and  a  movable  one  on  a 
which  serves  a^  a  rudder.  The  largest  boat  in  our  picture 
is  a  more  elalxiratc  structure — quite  a  specimen  of  glacial  axcbi- 
B,  and  with  its  comfortable  furs,  affording  suitable  accommo- 
dations to  its  fair  passengers.     Before  a  strong  wind  these  boats 


glide  along  with  almost  fearful  velocity,  and  they  can  be  made  to 
lie  very  close  to  the  wind  on  occasion.  A  fleet  of  these  strange 
yachts,  careering  amidst  a  group  of  wheeling  skaters,  presents  a 
very  striking  and  animating  spectacle.  We  wonder  that  amateurs 
of  winter  sports  have  not  introduced  them  extensively  into  our 
vicinity.  The  boats  should  be  made  water  tight  to  guard  against 
the  consequences  of  a  sudden  giving  way  of  the  ice.  The  second 
engraving  shows  the  interior  of  an  establishment  at  Quebec,  on 
the  Queen's  Wharf,  got  up  for  the  accommodation  of  a  skating 
club,  who  were  desirous  of  enjoying  their  favorite  sport,  sheltered 
from  the  weather  and  from  the  snow  which  so  often  and  for  so 
long  a  time  covers  up  the  skating  fields  in  Canada.     The  floor  ot 


this  building  is  inundated  early  in  the  season  to  the  depth  of  about 
a  foot — Jack  Frost  soon  accomplishes  the  rest  by  converting  it  in- 
to a  solid  flooring  of  ice.  On  the  area,  crowds  of  both  sexes  as- 
semble to  take  their  diversion,  the  most  fearless  and  graceful  skat- 
ters  being  found  among  the  ladies.  The  motions  of  the  exercise 
are  so  graceful,  that  even  the  rotund  Dutch  women  of  Holland 
look  attractive  upon  their  glittering  skates,  but  when  such  lovely 
creatures  as  the  Vanadienna  appear  on  the  flashing  steel,  they  arc 
perfectly  bewitching.  They  have  adopted  a  sort  of  Bloomer  cos- 
tume, which  is  will  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  skating,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  it  as  a  street  dress.  No  more  attractive 
sight  can  well  be  imagined  than  that  presented  by  this  glaciariwn. 
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[Written  for  llallou's  Pictorial.] 
T  O    H  A  R  V . 

BY     «».     II.      STORKS. 

i  have  loved  thei — I  b»Ti 

Words  of  anguish  ne'er  ran  tell, 

All  the  feelings  that  are  riven. 
Anil  within  my  bosom  swell. 

None  so  blest,  bat  must  awaken, 

Soon  or  later  from  the  spell. 
That  surrounds  the  one  forsaken. 

By  the  loveil— the  loved  too  well. 

We  have  parted,  and  the  morrow 

Wakes  the  anguish  of  to-day  ; 
Buffering  in  silent  sorrow, 

Bitter  pan^rs  of  misery 
Co  thy  way.  in  sorrow  leave  me. 

Leave  me  to  my  depth  of  woe. 
I  would  not  tliat  tlio-e  sbouldst  listen 

To  my  soul's  convulsive  throe. 

I  would  hide  within  my  bosom 

All  its  bitterness  and  pain- 
Hide  the  nirhering  cense  of  mndrefs, 

bag  through  my  reeling  brain. 
Thou  bast  never  known  the  foil] 

Of  the  heart  that  clung  to  thee— 
Thou  the  light  of  my  existence. 

And  of  my  dark  destUVJ  . 

But  I've  hushed  my  heart's  complaining, 

Hushed  its  anguish  and  despair. 
Slocked  its  woe  by  calmly  wearing 

An  unruffled,  quiet  air 
I've  gazed  on  thee,  and  turned  to  thee, 

Thou  wast  my  earth — tlKiu  my  heaven- 
Thought"  wildly  struggling  to  be  free, 

Were  from  my  fall  heart  riveu. 

But  'tis  past — and  unavailing 

Bursts  the  sigh,  and  rolls  the  tear; 
Pride  s  within  my  l>osom  struggling 

With  the  passion  of  despair. 
Then  farewell !  no  longer  mourning 

O'er  the  dark,  unpleasant  theme. 
Swift  my  spirit  is  return) 

To  my  youth's  first,  brightest  dream 

Dream  of  joy !  thou  dream  of  gladness ! 

Vision  of  serapliie  peare. 
Drive.  O  drive  this  fatal  madness 

From  its  last  abiding-place. 
"Wake  the  eclwes  softly  stealing. 

Deepest  music  to  my  soul: 
Stark  the  power  divinely  healing, 

O'er  its  troubled  passions  roll. 

Rise,  my  soul,  in  strength  reviving, 

Turn  thee  from  thy  bitter  woe ; 
Let  not  life  be  spent  in  mourning 

One  fair  image  lost  below. 
Duty  calls  thee — stern,  relentl' 

Higher,  nobler  passions  call, — 
IVouldst  thou  be  a  slave  forever  ? 

Spurn  the  soul-benumbing  thrall. 

Then,  on  morning-pinions,  mounting, 

Seek  the  light,  the  heat,  the  sun — 
There  in  soul-bathed  beauty  rest  thee, 

From  thy  task  most  nobly  won : 
I  would  mount  the  hill  of  glory, 

When  sweet  tones  of  music  ring; 
List  the  voice  of  passioned  story, 

Sweetly  where  the  muses  sing. 

There  no  more  shall  misery  pain  thee, — 

There  shall  woe  be  turned  to  bliss — 
In  the  mystic  halls  of  glory 

Naught  there  reigns  but  happiness. 
Then  farewell  all  other  visions, 

Virions,  pave  of  future  fame; 
On  the  shining  portals,  write  thee. 

Write  thee  there  thy  humble  name. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    BLACK    DOMINO. 

A  TALE  FROM  THE  OFEEA. 

IIV    HARRIET    A.    DAVISOH. 

Chkistmas  hod  come,  and  with  it  the  annual  grand  masked 
hall  given  by  the  queen  at  her  palace  at  Madrid.  In  a  small  ante- 
chamber adjoining  the  hall-room,  stood  or  rather  lounged,  two 
young  men  ;  Lord  Elfort,  an  Englishman,  and  his  friend.  Count 
Julius.  Apparently  they  had  hut  just  arrived,  for  Julius  turned 
to  his  friend,  almost  overpowering  him  by  the  rapidity  of  his  ex- 
ona  of  enthusiasm.  Lord  Elfort  gazed  languidly,  with  the 
air  of  one  too  much  accustomed  to  such  scenes  to  feel  oven  a  mo- 
mentary thrill  of  pleasure  at  the  dazzh'ngly  brilliant  scene  before 
him.  An  expression  of  scorn  curved  his  handsome  lips,  and,  with 
11  sigh  of  weariness,  lie  threw  himself  upon  a  couch.  His  friend 
Julius  looked  at  him  with  feelings  of  astonishment  mingled  with 
pity,  and  demanded  the  reason  of  his  indifference,  and  before  long 
he  was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Elfort  was  vexed  and 
dispirited  by  the  loss  of  quite  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  was  not 
the  actual  loss  which  so  vexed  him,  hut  because  he  had  alwavs 
hcvn  considered  the  best  whist  player  in  England,  and  vet  the 
evening  previous  he  had,  while  surrounded  by  admiring  country- 
men, lost  his  games,  and  to  a  Spaniard,  one  Horace  Massarena. 
Julius  rallied  him  upon  it,  and  promised  if  he  would  tome  to  his 
house  after  the  hall,  to  give  him  a  chance  to  win  hack  his  golden 
guineas  and  his  lost  reputation.     But  that  proposition  Lord  Elfort 


declined,  upon  the  plea  that  his  wife  was  ill  at  home,  and  he  nlso 
disclosed  to  his  quick-witted  companion  that  he  was  jealous  of  his 
wife,  and  feared  this  same  handsome  young  Spaniard.  Julius 
tried  to  reason  him  out  of  his  absurd  notion,  proving  to  him  his 
absurdity,  by  telling  him,  which  was  the  truth,  that  his  wife  had 
never  seen  Senor  Horace,  nor  he  her.  To  nil  of  these  arguments 
lie  merely  replied  : 

"  My  wife  has  expressed  a  wish  lo  sec  him.  I  think  he  will 
bring  me  nnhappincss." 

Julius  smiled  an  incredulous  smile,  us  he  replied  with  a  slight 
expression  of  scorn  in  his  voice  : 

'•  If  she  had  cared  very  much  about  seeing  him  she  would  have 
appeared  at  the  hall  this  evening." 

"  Yc,  she  preferred  being  ill.     I  thank  her — hut  it  is  equal." 

And  espying  Horace,  Elfort  declared  he  was  going  to  dance, 
and  disappeared  into  the  hall-room. 

Horace  Massarena  entered  the  ante-chamber  and  carelessly  seat- 
ed himself.  Julius  assailed  him  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  knew  who  his  entrance  iiad  )iut  to  (light,  hut  was  answered  in 
the  negative. 

"  One  of  our  allies — Lord  Elfort !  and  one  of  our  compatriots, 
for  he  has  kinsfolks  in  Spain.  He  is  connected  by  his  wife  to  the 
Duke  of  Olivarcz.  Apropos  of  his  wife  ;  he  has  an  idea  that  she 
is  too  well  disposed  in  your  favor." 

"  What  unworthines.s  |"  exclaimed  Horace,  his  dark  eyes  Hash- 
ing.    "  I  do  not  even  know  the  lady." 

"  Is  it  astonishing  '."  laughed  Julius. 

"  Yes.  The  Count  de  San  Lucar.  my  ambassador,  entertains 
great  affection  for  me — and  to  me,  a  poor  man  who  has  nothing, 
he  wishes  to  give  his  daughter — a  rich  heiress — who  is  still  in  the 
convent,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  accept." 

"  Sooner  twice  than  once." 

"  I  have  come  to  you,  the  friend  of  my  youth,  to  ask  advice.  Is 
it  right  to  marry  one  when  you  love  another  >." 

"  I  cannot  tell,  never  having  seen  the  lady  in  question." 

"  Neither  have  I  seen  her!"  exclaimed  Horace,  petulantly,  "and 
I  complain  of  not  having  seen  her,  of  spending  my  life  in  search- 
ing after  her,  and  yet  1  never  met  her." 

"  Horace,  my  friend,  are  you  out  of  your  senses  ?  You  return 
from  France,  and  the  new  romances  published  there,  which — " 

"  Leave  me  them." 

"  Arc  dangerous  to  weak  minds,  undoubtedly  have — " 

"  It  was  not  in  France  !  hut  in  Spain,  at  Madrid.  It  was  here, 
at  the  court  festival  that  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time,"  exclaimed 
Horace,  with  a  mixture  of  petulance  and  eagerness.  "  At  the  hall 
our  queen  gave  last  year  at  Christmas.    Imagine,  my  friend,  a — " 

"  Beautiful  face  and  speaking  eyes,"  laughed  Julius. 

"  She  was  masked,"  replied  Horace.  "If  you  will  listen  I  will 
relate  my  adventure.  She  was  masked,  hut  her  form  was  elegant 
and  her  hands  the  most  beautiful  knight  ever  swore  oath  upon.  In 
dancing — listen  well — for  I  had  invited  her  to  danee,  and  her 
dancing — " 

"  Was  ravishing,"  laughed  Julius. 

"  No  ;  she  didn't  know  a  figure — she  knew  nothing.  It  seemed 
as  if  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been  to  a  ball.  She  con- 
tinually asked  simple  questions,  and  in  all  her  movements  she 
mingled  a  grace  and  awkwardness  perfectly  charming.  She  took 
my  arm  and  we  promenaded  through  the  gorgeous  saloons,  where 
everything  astonished — everything  charmed.  But  at  each  word 
I  addressed  to  her  she  hesitated,  she  seemed  embarrassed  :  and  I, 
who  am  alwavs — you  understand — I  sympathized  with  her  and 
she  had  no  fear,  I  no  more.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  charm 
she  threw  over  the  conversation  in  spite  of  her  evident  embarrass- 
ment ;  what  wit  and  delicacy.  I  listened  and  ndmired.  After  a 
while  she  seemed  to  become  more  at  ease,  and  was  speaking  vjith 
great  fluency,  when  suddenly  a  little  masque  appeared  before  her, 
saying:  'See,  the  mi  mile  has  arrived!'  and  exclaiming  'already!' 
she  disengaged  her  arm  from  mine  and  disappeared." 

"O,  yes  !  like  Cinderella,"  exclaimed  Julius,  with  a  mock  sigh. 

"I  tried  in  vain  to  detain  her,"  said  Horace,  apparently  un- 
mindful of  his  friend's  ejaculations.  "  'Adieu,'  she  said  to  me, 
'adieu,  Senor  Horace.'" 

"  She  knew  you,  then  V  inquired  Julius. 

"  I  had  told  her,  without  her  desire,  my  name,  family,  my 
hopes,  all  my  thoughts,  even,  whilst  of  her  I  know  nothing.  Un- 
willing to  lose  her  so,  1  followed  at  a  distance.  I  saw  her  and  her 
companion  enter  a  public  carriage  with  a  light,  springing  step 
which  enabled  me  to  sic  her  foot — the  most  lieautiful  foot  in  the 
world,  and  at  that  moment  she  let  fall — " 

"  Her  modest  skirt  '"  inquired,  very  maliciously,  Julius. 

"  No,  no,  my  friend — her  mask  !  I  was  near  the  carriage,  at 
the  gate — anil  never,  never  shall  I  forget  that  lovely  face  ;  those 
black  eyes  and  exquisite  features  are  graven  on  my  heart." 

"  And  the  carriage  turned  into  a  brilliant,  fairy  chariot,  and 
vanished  before  your  eyes  '."  interrupted  Julius,  with  a  broad  smile 
on  his  face. 

"  You  mock  ine  ;  I  shall  say  no  more."  And  Horace  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  was  for  walking  out  of  the  room,  when  Julius  seized 
him  and  promising  with  due  solemnity  not  to  jeer  any  more, 
Horace  continued  : 

"  I  became  aware  that  she  was  embarrassed  because  sb*}  had  not 
her  purse,  and  instantly  stepped  forward  and  ottered  her  mine, 
which  she  accepted  with  a  sort  of  graceful  embarrassment.  Some 
days  afterward  1  received  at  my  address  a  little  package  contain- 
ing the  moderate  Bum  I  had  advanced,  in  a  beautiful  purse  em- 
broidered with  pearls  and  gold,  and  in  this  purse  was  a  paper,  on 
which  was  written  these  words  :  'The  situation  of  amlmssailor's  sec- 
retary, which  at  the  ball  you  so  desired,  you  shall  hare — this  evening 
you  trill  be  appointed?  and  it  was  signed,  'The  Black  Domino.'  This 
evening  she  will  return." 


"  Who  told  you  so  ?"  n.-ked  Julius,  and  it  was  no  feigned  inter 
est  he  felt  now. 

"  A  secret  instinct.  Yes,  my  friend,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  is 
alwavs  near  me — ami  each  instant  I  await  her,"  said  Horace,  with 
eager;  I 

Just  then  the  music  struck  up  a  new  dance,  and  Julius  exclaim- 
ed, laughingly  : 

"  Pardon,  my  dear  friend — I  have  a  partner  who  awaits  me.  I 
must  leave  you  to  the  tender  mercies  of  your  fairy  lady-love,"  and 
with  a  low  bow  anil  gay  laugh  he  left. 

When  left  alone,  Horace  exclaimed  : 

"  He  mocks  me  and  perhaps  with  reason.  It  was  in  this  verr 
saloon  that  she  first  appeared  to  inc.  Perhaps  she  will  come  again." 
And  Horace  threw  himself  back  upon  the  couch. 

Just  at  that  moment  two  masks  entered.  One,  the  shortest,  was 
I  in  a  dark  purple  domino,  the  other  in  black.  The  couch 
stood  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  dominoes  could  not  see  it*aa  thev 
entered,  nor  at  all  unless  they  turned  round.  The  black  domino 
turned  to  ncr  companion  and  eagerly  demanded  if  all  arrangements 
were  complete. 

"  Everything.  The  carriage  will  he  at  the  gate  upon  the  minute, 
and  I  will  be  faithful  and  watchful." 

"  Remember,"  returned  the  black  domino,  "  one  moment  late, 
and  we  arc  lost !" 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,  and  I  will  tie  watchful  ;  and  do  you  go  in  and 
enjoy  yourself,  and  when  the  hour  approaches,  I  will  warn  you." 

Just  then  the  black  domino  removed  her  mask  and  turned  to 
enter  the  hall-room,  when  she  espied  Horace,  who  had  closed  his 
eyes  and  feigned  sleep. 

"  0,  heavens  !"  she  exclaimed,  while  she  hastily  replaced  her 
mask,  "  I  thought  we  were  alone." 

"  Best  easy,  senora,  he  sleeps,"  replied  her  companion. 

The  black  domino  came  forward  to  take  a  closer  look  at  tho 
sleeper,  when  she  beckoned  her  companion  to  approach,  and  spoke 
in  eager  undertones. 

"  Great  heavens !     It  is  him — it  is  Horace  !    The  young  gentle- 
man who  protected  us  last  year,  Brigitta.     Don't  you  re< 
him  !" 

Brigitta  looked  at  him  carelessly,  and  then,  as  the  orchestra 
gave  the  signal  for  the  dancing  to  re-commence,  she  hurried  to  the 
door  of  the  saloon,  while  her  companion  followed  more  slowly, 
Stopping  to  place,  as  she  passed  Horace,  her  bouquet  by  hi 
So  slowly  did  she  move  across  the  room  that  the  dance  had  al- 
ready begun. 

"  O,  senora,  how  could  you,  who  have  so  little  time,  be  willing 
to  lose  that  line  liolera  >" 

"  I  will  not  he  so  tardy  next  time,  Brigitta." 

When  the  dance  was  ended  Julius  came  in  search  of  his  friend 
Horace,  whom  he  found  fast  asleep  upon  the  couch.  He  shook  his 
friend  roughly  by  the  arm,  exclaiming  : 

"  Just  think  of  the  delicious  bolera  you  have  thus  stupidly 
slept  through  !" 

Horace  sprang  up  as  if  just  awakened  from  a  sound  siesta,  hut 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  gesture  he  directed  his  friend's  attention 
to  the  black  domino,  informing  him  in  an  eager  whisper,  that  it 
was  his  fair  unknown  ;  and  earnestly  besought  him  to  engage  her 
companion  in  the  purple  domino  for  the  ensuing  danee,  that  ho 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  unwatched  with  his  mask- 
ed inamorata.  The  music  came  floating  through  the  room,  and 
with  a  smile  Julius  approached  the  purple  mask. 

"  I  do  not  think,  angelic  mask,  that  you  came  to  the  hall  to  re- 
main alway  in  this  room,  and  if  you  will  accept  me  for  your  cava- 
lier, we  will  join  the  dancers." 

Brigitta,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  purple  domino,  took  the 
proffered  arm  and  entered  the  dancing  hall,  leaving  Horace  and 
his  lovely  unknown  together.  Angela  was  about  following  her 
companion,  when  Horace  advanced. 

"An  instant,  a  single  instant,  senora!" 

"  What  wish  you,  senor  knight  ?"  asked  Angela,  disguising  her 
voice. 

"  Do  you  not  know,  senora  ?  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  recognized  you  ?" 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,"  she  replied,  her  voice  still  disguised. 

"Indeed!  This  bouquet  will  prove  !"  exclaimed  Horace,  as  he 
triumphantly  produced  the  bunch  of  flowers  she  had  placed  upon 
his  couch  when  he  pretended  sleep. 

"A  ruse!  a  treason!"  she  exclaimed,  laughingly. 

"If  I  am  guilty  who  is  to  blame  >.  You,  who  have  hid  from 
me — you,  who  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  my  face  while  your 
features  arc  hid  from  my  eyes  by  the  mask." 

Angela,  with  a  grace  wholly  her  own,  raised  her  mask.  Horace 
was  in  transports,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  (),  it  is  her!  I  sec  her  to  my  eyes  as  she  has  been  to  my 
memory  !" 

"  You  must  banish  that  memory,"  said  Angela. 

"  And  wherefore  ?"  demanded  Horace. 

"  Because  you  will  marry — will  many  tho  daughter  of  Count 
de  San  Lucar." 

"  Never  !  never  !" 

"I  have  thought  of  this  marriage  for  you;  for  you  have  noth- 
ing, and  in  order  to  sustain  your  name  and  birth,  you  must  have 
a  tine  fortune,"  replied  Angela,  calmly. 

"Madame!"  exclaimed  Horace,  impatiently,  "think  less  of  my 
fortune  and  more  of  my  happiness.  Is  is  only  with  you — near 
you — and  1  declare  to  you  I  renounce  this  marriage,  and  all  who 
propose  it  to  me — I  will  never  marry — or  I  will  marry  you  !" 

"  Ah  !  who  told  you  I  could  accept  you  ?  Who  told  you  I 
was  free  '" 

"  Great  heavens  !     It  is  impossible  !  married  I" 

"If  that  was  so?" 
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"  All !  then  I  should  die  of  grief  and  despair!" 

"  Horace!"  exclaimed  Angela. 

"  Why  have  you  rctnmeU  ?  Why  come  here?"  asked  Horace, 
coldly  and  despairingly. 

■■  To  say  farewell — ye*,  Horace,  to  give  von  my  last  adieu." 

"  Who  are  you,  then  '" 

••  Who  am  I  '  A  fairy,  a  good  angel,  who  follows  all  your  steps 
with  n  friendship  that  never  changes." 

Angela  turned  away  her  head  as  she  said  this,  and  in  doing  this 
caught  Bight  of  Lord  Elfort;  hastily  replacing  her  mask,  she 
exclaimed  to  Horace  : 

"  Take  care  !   they  cone-  !" 

"  What  is  it,  madame  •"  asked  Horace. 

'•  Nothing — but  be  silent  when  milord  comes  here." 

"\\  I 

"  Silence!"  peremptorily  exclaimed  Angela. 

I  Elfort  sauntered  into  the  room  and  approached  the  two  as 
thev  stood  side  by  side.  As  he  approached,  the  mask  seemed 
troubled  and  grasped  Horace's  arm  nervously. 

"  Why  does  my  coming  cause  this  domino  so  much  troul 

I    Elfort,  and  he  bent   his  eves  searchingly  upon  the 
block  domino.     "  Good  heavens  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  dress  and 
-wholly  the   same.      If  I   were  not   sure  that  my  lady — my 
-was  fortunately  ill  at  home." 

"  Why  doe.s  he  regard  you  so  intently  and  seem  bo  agitated  '." 
Horace,  in  undertones,  of  his  companion. 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  Angela,  but  her  voice  and  figure 
trembled  violently. 

Elfort  approached  Angela  nearer,  and  bowing,  said  : 

"  Madame,  will  you  allow   me   the  pleasure  of  dancing  with 

"  I  was  about  to  make  the  same  demand  myself  of  madame," 
said  Horace,  bowing. 

••  1  have  then  the  prior  claim,"  replied  Lord  Elfort. 

"The  claim  is  nothing;  her  wish  alone  gives  the  right,"  haugh- 

eplied  Horace. 

r  rights,  1  have,  perhaps,  much   the  best,"   as  haughtily  an- 
.1  Lord  Elfort. 

."  exclaimed  Horace,  fiercely,  "madame  deigns   to 

me  !" 

1"  exclaimed  Angela  ;  extending  to  Lord  Elfort  one 
lid,  "tin.-,   dance  with  you — the  next  with  you;"   and 
her  hand  she  pave  to  Horace  ;  then  with    a  slight  courtesy 
ft  the  antc-chainbcr^iir  the  hall-room. 

ace  threw  himself  again   upon   the  couch    and  was    shortly 

I  by  Julius.    While  they  were  talking,  the  purple  doinino  en- 

trently  in  search  of  her  companion.      Happening  to 

C  at  the  clock,  she  started   and  exclaimed  : 
i'  hour  !      It  is  not  possible  !      The  clock  ill  the  dancing  hall 
points  only  to  eleven.      Heavens  !   we  are  lost !" 

iproached  her  and  consoled  her  by  telling  her  that  the 
clock  in  the  hall  was  slow,  lnrt  that  her  companion,  the  black  dom- 
ul  discovered  it  and  left  in  haste.  The  mask  seemed  horror- 
struck  to  find  she  had  not  waited  for  her.  and  left  precipitately. 
n  rose  and  entered  the  hall  room  by  a  door  in  front  just 
as  milord  entered  through  another  on  the  left.  Lord  Elfort  dashed 
up  to  Julius  ami  drawing  him  into  a  farther  corner,  hurriedly 
exclaimed  : 

"  My  friend,  my  friend — for  you  are  my  only  one — I  am  trem- 
bling with  rape — my  wife  is  here  !" 
"  It  is  impossible  !" 

"  I  have  spoken  with  her  myself!"  exclaimed  Lord  Elfort,  al- 
most beside  himself  with  rape.  "  I  found  her  in  here  tete-a-tete 
with  Senor  Horace  Massarcna.  You  know  the  elegant  figure  and 
step  of  my  lady — you  know  it  as  well  as  I.  Eh  !  well,  it  was  the 
one.  I  have  proofs,  too.  You  know  my  lady,  mv  wife,  is 
of  Spanish  blood,  the  blood  of  the  Olivarez — and,  like  all  the 
ladies  of  Madrid,  carries  a  handkerchief  embroidered  with  the 
of  the  family.  Well!  the  unknown — the  mask — the  domino 
— had  broidered  on  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief  the  arms  of 
the  Olivarez  I" 

"  Great  heavens  !"  exclaimed  Julius. 

"  1  saw — I  saw  it  with  my  eyes.  I  was  furious.  I  thought  I 
would  snatch  the  handkerchief  and  mask,  but  I  had  no  chance, 
for  she  suddenly  quitted  my  arm  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
black  dominoes  like  her  own.  It  was  she.  Did  I  not  say  that 
Horace  de  Massarcna  brought  mo  evil!  .She  came  onlv  to  see 
him." 

Julius  besought  his  friend  to  be  calm,  and  told  him  to  order  his 
carriage,  and  he  would  drive  him  to  his  home  sooner  than  his  lady 
could  possibly  arrive  there,  and  he  would  be  able  to  confront  her. 
Lord  Elfort  dashed  off,  and  while  he  was  pone,  Horace  entered 
and  was  astonished  to  be  saluted  by  Julius  in  this  wi 

"  Arrived  at  lust,  unhappy  one.  When  I  say  unhappy  one,  1 
do  not  mean  you  alone — out  I  will  not  reproach  you,  for  you  know 
nothing — it  i-  not  your  fault." 

Eagerly  Horace  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  his 
companion. 

"I  mean  that  your  invisiblc*fairy — the  mysterious  beauty,  is  no 
other  than  Lady  Elfort!" 

"No,  no,  it  is  not  so !  It  cannot  be!"  exclaimed  Horace,  in 
despair. 

"  "l'is  not  thou  who  ought  to  complain.  Her  husband  is  furi- 
ous— and  knows  all — find  the  lady — re-conduct  her  to  her  home. 
I,  in  the  mean  time,  will  take  my  lord  in  my  carriage.  I  will 
make  delays,  that  you  may  reach  home  first.  Re  calm  and  quick. 
I  will  make  all  the  delays  I  possibly  can.  I  go  for  the  husband 
— seek  you  for  the  wife  I" 

So  saying  Julius  hurried  from  the  room,  and  as  he  disappeared 
the  black  domino  entered. 


" Fly,  madame,  fly — all  is  discovered!  instant,  and 

you  are  lost !"  exclaimed  Horace,  in  niter  despair. 

"  Who  has  to'd  you  '"  inquired  the  mask. 

"  The  count  Julius  knows  you,  and — " 

"Not  in  the  least,"  Angela  replied, with  naivete. 

"What  falseness!"  passionately  exclaimed  Horace.  "The 
Cuiint  Julius  told  me  your  husband  knew  all." 

"  My  husband  !" 

"  Yes — Lord  Elfort — who  this  moment  returns  to  his  hotel." 

"Lord  Elfort — my  husband  1     Ah!  that  is  amusing  am' 

original,"  and  Angela  laughed  gailv. 

•'  Sou  laugh  '  Von  dare  laugh  '"and  Horace  Stamped  hi 
"  Ye-,  truly,  and  not  without  reason,  for  I  aver  to  vim,  senor, 
licit  I  am  not  married.  As  a  proof,  in  spile  of  what  menaces  me 
I  will  remain  here  three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer.  Only  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  not  a  minute  more,  and  as  a  proof  of  mv 
sincerity,  1  will   remind   yoo  of  th  'anec  which  begins  this 

minute." 

"  I  am  master  of  the  time,  and  I  prefer  to  talk  to  you,  senora.. 
Since  you  are  iiol  married,  since  you  have  never  been — you  have 
sworn  it  to  mi — as  a  proof,  will  you  demonstrate  it  that  I  may  not 
have  a  doubt  left  '." 

"    How    '" 

"  Bj  accepting  my  band." 

"  Listen,  Horace,  and  do  not  be  angry;  but  truly,  I  cannot  give 
you  an  answer  now.  1  will  continue  your  friend — do  not  press 
me  for  an  answer." 

"O,  heavens!  Swear  to  me,  then,  that  I  may  have  one  con- 
soling thought,  that  I  may  see  you  again,  alone  !" 

"  I  promise  it,"  said  Angela,  solemnly. 

Just  then  the  clock   in   the   tower   rang  out  the  hour  of  twelve. 

Sack   domino   sprang  to   her  feet,  and   gazing   at   the  clock 

in  the  hall,  found  it  nearly  an  hour  slow.    She  turned  with  dismay 

to  Horace,  who  stood  smiling,  and  in  answer  to  her  inquiring  look, 

lie  said  : 

"  A  ruse,  dear  lady,  to  keep  you  by  me  a  little  longer." 

She  Ottered  a  crj  of  horror. 

"  What  have  1  done  }"  asked  Horace,  in  trepidation  ;  who  saw, 
though  he  understood  not  the  reason,  that  by  his  thought! 
he  had   caused    her   much   and   great   misfortune.     lie  earnestly 
entreated  to  be  forgiven. 

'•  Repair  your  error  by  not  detaining  or  following-  me,  and  I 
forgive  vou,"  and  in  an  instant  she  was  gone. 

TT  "ST  TT  "JT  TP  *t? 

The  day  was  dull  and  cold,  and    the  gray  walls  of  the  parlor  of 

the  convent  of  the  Annnnciades  looked  dim  and  gloomy.    The 

room  was  large,  but  the  windows  were  narrow  and  deep-set.  On 
the  nortli  side  of  the  room  were  two  gates  leading  into  the  courts 
of  the  convent;  on  the  west  side  was  the  cell  of  the  abbess,  and  on 
the  cast  a  small  gate  leading  into  the  garden,  and  a  large  arch, 
through  which  was  obtained  a  glimpse- of  the  chapel.  There  en- 
tered from  the  chapel  a  figure  in  the  dress  of  a  nun  ;  she  raised 
her  head  and  displayed  the  features  of  the  purple  domino  of  the 
preceding  evening.  She  exclaimed,  as  she  entered  and  found  her- 
self wholly  alone  : 

"  I  huve  tried  in  vain  to  tell  my  beads  and  say  my  prayers,  but 
it  is  impossible — I  am  too  anxious.  Sister  Angela  has  not  yet  re- 
turned to  the  convent.  A  minute  more  and  all  the  entrances  will 
bo  closed,  even  the  little  garden  pate.  One  hour  and  the  matin 
bell  will  ring,  and  where  is  she  and  what  shall  I  say  when  she  does 
not  appear  '.  What  scandal !  I  know  the  vows  have  not  been 
pronounced — and  I  soon  quit  the  convent  to  be  married  ;  but  she 
— poor  Angela,  what  has  become  of  her  !  The  future  abbess  of 
the  Annunciada  obliged  to  be  discovered  or  lost  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid  !  If  I  could  only  conceal  her  absence  for  this  morning — 
but  here  conies  sister  l'rsula,  the  most  deceitful  and  spiteful  of  all. 
By  her  manner  she  suspects  all  is  not  right.  I  fear  she  will  soon 
know  all,  and  be  glad  to  do  so,  for  if  Angela  is  discovered  or  lost, 
she  will  be  abbes-." 

Iirigitta  resinned  her  prayers  and  quietly  saluted  sister  l'rsula, 
who  wished,  she  said,  to  see  sister  Angela.  Brigitta  corrected, 
rather  maliciously  the  question,  substituting  abbess  for  the  word 
sister,  whereupon  Ursula  descanted  upon  the  propriety  of  calling 
her  abbess  before  she  had  taken  the  veil,  because  Angela  I)' Oliva- 
rez was  rich  and  cousin  to  the  queen  ;  and  informed  Iirigitta  that 
her  family  was  as  noble  and  rich,  and  that  Angola  might  be  disap- 
pointed in  her  ambition  ;  and  further  informed  Brigitta  that  when 
Angela  took  the  vow  of  poverty  her  property  went  to  her  only 
kinsman,  Lord  Elfort,  a  heretic.  She  ceased  her  speech,  and 
again  demanded  to  see  sister  Angela,  and  upon  being  refused,  she 
declared  that  the  abbess  was  not  ill  her  cell. 

Brigitta  was  in  despair,  for  her  anxious  car  caught  the  sound  of 
somebody  trying  the  lock  of  the  garden  gate.  With  sudden 
thought  Brigitta  told  l'rsula  that  if  the  abbess  had  left  the  con- 
vent she  did  so  by  the  garden  gate,  for  the  key  was  not  in  its  place. 
Eagerly  Ursula  went  in  search  of  the  key.  As  soon  as  the  door 
closed  behind  her,  Brigitta  produced  a  duplicate  key,  and  hastily 
unlocking  the  gate,  admitted  Angela  in  the  black  domino,  who 
had  scarcely  time  to  enter  and  close  the  door  of  the  cell  before 
l'rsula  returned  looking  disappointed,  for  the  key  was  in  its  prop- 
er place.  Just  then  Angela's  vol  lard  in  her  room,  so  all 
her  malicious  suspicions  were  dashed  to  the  ground. 

####### 

The  parlor  of  the  convent  was  filled  with  the  most  distinguished 
guests,  among  whom  were  Lord  and  Lady  Klfort,  Count  Julius 
and  Senor  Horace  de  Massnrena,  all  eager  to  witness  the  ceremo- 
ny of  appointing  the  future  The  moment  arrived,  and 
Angela,  in  her  nun's  dress  and  veil,  stepped  from  her  room.  She 
stood  a  moment — then  in  a  clear  voice  thus    poke  : 

"  Sisters,  dear  sisters,  our  august   mistress,  the  queen,  does  not 


wish  me  to  be  your  abbess,  and    by  her  cxpi  mands  I  give. 

power.     lb  r  liighni 
1  quit  you  forever,  a  husband — and 
this  husband  will  you   be,  Horace?"   And  letting  her  veil  slowly 

fall,  she  advanced  tow  aids  Horace,  who  raised  his  eyes,  and  with 
a  cry  of  joy  fell  on  his  knees  at  her  feet.  Then  swelled  the  jov  fill 
chorus  from  all. 


♦  -•••-  v 


(Translnt<'it  (Voiu  the  French  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

A    FIDDLING    DRAGOON. 

11V     III  VM    IS    A.    IM    IIIV.V 

Is  ISO!),  under  the  reign  nt  Joseph,  Napoleon's  brother,  in 
Spain,  a  young  Bub-lieutenant  of  cavalry,  in  the  service  of  this 
prince,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  Rivadco.     He  was 

carried  lo  Ovicdo,  the  capital  of  the  Astllrias,  with  his  brother,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  same  corps,  and  several  companions  in  arm  , 
under  the  escort  of  a  horde  of  soldiers  and  peasants,  the  latter,  for 
the  most  part,  armed  with  forks,  pikes  and  spears.  Compelled  to 
march  forty-tWO  leagues  in  seven  days  to  reach  the  city,  in  all  the 
places  they  traversed,  the  prisoners  were  subjected  to  outran 
insult  from  a  vindictive  populace,  exasperated  against  the  French. 
As   soon   as   they  arrived   at   Ovicdo,  they  were  thrown  into  the 

fortress,  which  was  at  that  time  entrusted  to  the  c  are  of  a  governor 
notorious  for  his  bad  disposition  and  severity  to  prisoners.  After 
some  hours  of  captivity,  our  voung  officer,  who  had  studied  music 
in  his  childhood,  and  learned  to  play  on  the  violin  at  the  age  of 
seven,  under  the  direction  of  a  celebrated  Italian  professor,  suffer- 
ing more  from  his  inability  for  want  of  an  instrument  to  eultiva  c 
the  art  he  loved  so  passionately,  than  from  the  deprivation  of  hi', 
liberty,  ventured,  under  the  pretext  of  having  a  secret  to  comnn 
nieate,  to  inform  the  governor  that  In  solicited  an  audience. 

It  was  only  after  a  thousand  difficulties  that  the  prisoner  obtain- 
ed permission  to  use  his  favorite  instrument ;  and  a  banker  of  the 
city,  who  had  formerly  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father,  then 
French  consul  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Spain,  hastened  lo 
send  him  an  excellent  violin. 

The  jailer,  who  had  never  in  his  life  heard  tones  ofsuell  suavity 
and  harmony  from  any  instrument,  could  not  conceal  his  admira- 
tion and  surprise,  and  boasted  of  the  talent  which  had  so  speedily 
inspired  him  with  ecstacy  ;  and  the  governor,  who  was  informed  el' 
him,  soon  sent  for  his  young  prisoner,  suggesting  that  he  should 
bring  his  violin  with  him.  Hut  the  governor  had  so  long  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  ferocity  and  barbarity  in  the  fortress,  that  Our 
violinist,  unable  to  hope  that  he  would  treat  him  with  humanity, 
obeyed  the  order,  attributing  it  rather  to  curiosity  than  to  any 
Other  motive. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  agreeable  surprise  that  he  received  flic 
most  cordial  welcome,  and  an  invitation  to  produce  the  melodious 
tones  so  much  vaunted  by  the  jailer.  He  began  by  playil 
adagio  from  the  works  of  Haydn,  a  composer  then  unknown  in 
Spain,  and  afterwards  an  andante  from  the  quatuor  of  Pleycl, 
which  he  had  arranged  in  chords  in  order  to  present  the  simple 
and  graceful  harmony.  The  execution  of  these  pieces  was  suffi- 
cient to  display  all  the  lire  and  sensibility  of  his  soul.  The  gov- 
ernor, who  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  music,  in  spite  of  him- 
self betrayed  his  astonishment  at  each  phrase,  and,  at  the  andante, 
unable  longer  to  conceal  the  pleasure  lie  experienced,  he  extended 
his  hand  to  his  prisoner,  and  confessed  with  visible  emotion  that  it 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  been  so  moved.  Afterwards 
he  conducted  him  into  his  dining-room,  and  invited  him  to  break- 
fast. He  made  him  promise  first,  to  say  nothing  about  what  had 
happened,  to  his  unfortunate  companions,  assured  him  that  ho 
should  want  for  nothing,  that  he  would  soften  his  position  and 
that  of  his  brother  as  much  as  possible,  and  said  he  had  but  one 
regret,  and  that  was,  that  he  could  not  grant  him  what  lie  must 
most  desire — liberty.  From  this  time  he  was  withdrawn  from  the 
common  room,  where  not  only  prisoners  of  war  but  criminals  were 
confined,  and  a  private  chamber  was  assigned  him,  in  which  lie 
Could  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  music.  Our  young 
officer  even  succeeded  in  improving  the  condition  of  his  unfortu- 
nate comrades,  for  the  hardened  heart  of  the  governor  had  softened 
by  degrees,  thanks  to  the  tender  and  passionate  performance  of  the 
young  violinist. 

He  remained  live  months  in  this  fortress,  which  was  defended  by 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  planted  constantly  before  the  prison  to 
demolish  it  on  the  slightest  attempt  at  insurrection  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoners,  or  even  at  the  approach  of  the  French.  Still,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  they  resolved 
by  common  consent  to  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  even  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  Our  virtuoso  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
forced  the  guard,  and  succeeded,  not  without  difficulty,  in  joining 
the  French  army,  which  was  encamped  four  leagues  from  Ovicdo. 
He  passed  through  the  entire  population,  who  were  astounded  at 
such  boldness  on  the  part  of  prisoners.  The  success  of  this  at- 
tempt was  not  complete,  for  one  of  his  brothers  in  arms  fell  at  his 
side,  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  poignard. 

( )ur  hero  continued  his  military  career  without  neglecting  music, 
which  had  afforded  him  such  relief,  and  he  always  recalled  his 
adventure,  and  the  different  circumstances  which  had  preceded  il. 
with  pleasure.  Lagoanere,  that  was  the  real  name  of  our  artist, 
was  made  knight  of  the  legion  of  honor,  successively  decorated 
with  many  orders,  and  appointed  captain  in  the  royal  guard  ;  but 
music  having  become  a  prominent  taste  with  him,  lie  t  signed  hi-, 
commission  and  devoted  himself  to  that  art,  in  eh  he  has 
obtained  an  honorable  reputation  as  the  composer  of  many  grace- 
ful romances.  The  productions  of  the  ex-captain  are  known  to  all 
the  musical  world,  and  this  is  fame  enough. 
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THE   PHILADELPHIA   LIBRARY. 


SCENES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

M.  M.  Ballov,  Esq., — My  dear  Sir: — Permit  me,  according 
to  promise,  to  resume  the  narrative  of  my  visit  to  the  Quaker  city 
of  Philadelphia.  Agreeably  to  an  appointment  made  with  Mr. 
Anthony,  the  day  previous,  I  accompanied  him,  on  the  morning 
of  the  6ccond  day  of  my  visit,  on  a  drive  to  the  Aramingo  Via- 
duct over  Gunner's  Hun,  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  With  a 
clear  sky,  a  beautiful  road,  no  dust,  and  a  fast  horse,  wo  speedily 
and  agreeably  accomplished  the  distance.  Turning  into  a  secluded 
lane,  where  we  left  our  horse  and  vehicle,  a  walk  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  brought  us  to  the  brow  of  a  slight  elevation,  from  whence 
we  had  a  tine  view  of  the  viaduct,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  Mr. 
Anthony,  who  was  one  of  the  contractors  of  the  work,  took  a 
commendable  pride  in  showing  the  bridge  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  explaining  its  peculiarity  of  construction,  etc.  From 
him  I  learned  that  it  was  found  to  cost  less  to  construct  the  via- 
duct than  to  make  an  embankment  of  earth  across  the  valley,  with 
a  tresslc-bridgc  to  span  the  little  stream  which  winds  its  sinuous 
course  therein.  The  cost  of  the  beautiful  work  as  it  stands  was, 
in  round  numbers,  S25,O00.  The  designs  and  plans  were  furnished 
by  Strickland  Kncass,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  .lames  B.  McClure 
was  the  engineer  in  charge,  and  Morrison  &  Anthony,  the  contrac- 
tors. It  was  commenced  April  21st  and  finished  October  7th, 
1854.  There  arc  five  semi-circular  arches,  of  30  feet  span  each. 
The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  coping  is  40  feet ; 
width  20  feet,  and  the  length  200  feet.  The  material  is  mostly 
brick,  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  It  was  built  for  the  Northern 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  is  about  four  miles  from 
their  depot  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Willow  Streets.     A  couple 


of  hundred  yards  from 
this  viaduct  is  another 
smaller  one,  over  the 
Reading  Railroad,  also 
of  brick.  A  train  of 
coal  cars  on  this  road  is 
seen  through  the  arches 
of  the  viaduct  in  the 
picture.  After  sketch- 
ing this  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  spending  half 
an  hour  in  rambling 
around  its  vicinity,  vis- 
iting the  country  scat 
of  Mr.  Wright,  through 
whose  grounds  the  road 
has  been  cut,  we  sought 
our  vehicle,  and  started 
to  return.  Striking 
across  through  what  is 
called  "The  Rising 
Sun,"  we  reached  the 
outer  end  of  Broad  St.. 
and  thence  to  the  city, 
we  had  a  very  pleasant 
ride,  until  we  "struck 
the  pavement,"  which 
somewhat  disturbed  the 
romance  of  the  motion. 
The  roads  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, being  wide, 
smooth  and  level,  are 
given  over  to  horsc-rac. 
ing  and  fast  driving, 
somewhat  like  the  Third 
Avenue  of  New  York. 
On  a  plcasantafternoon, 
hundreds  of  vehicles 
may  be  seen  gliding 
over  them  to  various 
places  of  resort  in  the 
suburbs.    The  next  sub- 


ject which  came  under  my  pencil  was  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
represented  on  the  next  page,  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Arch 
Streets,  now  in  the  course  of  completion.  This  magnificent 
structure  was  designed  by  S.  1).  Button,  Esq.,  architect  of  the 
Merchant's  Exchange,  and  to  him  I  directed  my  steps,  after 
making  a  sketch  of  the  striking  edifice  which  docs  him  such  credit- 
Mr.  Button  not  only  furnished  me  with  the  information  I  desired, 
but  was  kind  enough  to  supply  me  with  a  copy  of  his  elevation  of 
the  church,  which  has  aided  mc  materially  in  making  the  accom- 
panying drawing.  The  style  which  the  architect  has  adopted  for 
this  chf-d'auvre  of  his  skill,  is  the  Romanesque,  or  Byzantine, 
which,  together  with  the  rich  dark-brown  Connecticut  stone  of 
which  it  is  constructed,  conveys  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  mediaeval  period,  so  many  fine  specimens  of  which 
arc  still  extant  in  England  and  Normandy.  The  size  of  the  build- 
ing is  72  feet  front  by  114  feet  deep,  while  the  principal  tower  with 
its  lofty  spire  reaches  a  height  of  225  feet.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments consist  of  an  audience  room  65  by  75  feet  in  the  clear,  which 
space  is  not  broken  or  interrupted  by  pillars  or  columns,  the  gal- 
leries being  suspended,  having  no  supports  between  the  walls  of 
the  audience  room,  except  the  truss  framing.  The  ceiling  is  38 
feet  in  height,  and  beautifully  ornamented,  while  the  walls  arc 
colored  in  imitation  of  stone.  The  gallery  front,  pulpit,  organ 
gallery,  etc.,  are  appropriately  and  beautifully  ornamented.  Two 
magnificent  staircases  give  access  to  the  audience  room,  which  has 
sittings  for  1000  persons.  The  windows  are  enriched  by  stained 
glass,  beautifully  designed  by  G.  .1.  Gibson.  The  lecture  room, 
Sunday-school  rooms,  etc.,  are  on  the  ground  floor.  Adjoining 
the  church  on  Arch  Street,  is  a  four  story,  freestone-front  building, 


AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BUILDLNG. 


of  a  rich  and  chaste  design,  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  church, 
which  is  intended  for  the  parsonage.  The  church  is  nearly  finished, 
the  spire  having  reached  a  height  of  about  200  feet,  and  I  presume 
it  will  be  completed  ere  the  commencement  of  another  year.  On 
my  way  down  town,  and  while  passing  through  Chestnut  Street, 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  chaste,  yet  imposing  facade  of 
the  building,  No.  316,  recently  erected  and  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday  School  Union,  a  view  of  which  is  given  herewith. 
Among  the  many  institutions  for  the  dimasinn  of  Christian  knowl- 
edge, there  is  probably  not  one  which  has  been  so  efficient  as  this. 
It  is  worthy  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  every  Christian,  of 
whatever  denomination  or  church.  It  grew  out  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union,  founded  in  1817,  the  first 
year's  receipts  of  which  society  amounted  to  ?435  16.  From  this 
germ  sprung  a  society  whose  yearly  business  i  ow  reaches  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  thosum  of  SI  50,000.  The  affairs  of  the  parent  insti- 
tution were  transacted  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  No.  13,  North 
Fourth  Street,  but  on  assuming  a  new  name,  and  entering  upon 
an  enlarged  sphere,  the  whole  house  was  rented.  In  1831,  the 
opera'.ions  of  the  Union  having  increased  to  $77,000  annually, 
larger  and  more  commodious  premises  were  sought  and  obtained 
at  No.  146,  Chestnut  Street;  but  the  growth  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  rendered  still  greater  accommodations  necessary,  and 
in  1853,  the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  institution  were  erected. 
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The  front  on  Chestnut  Street,  of  which  an  ac- 
curate view  is  presented  in  the  engraving,  is 
appropriate  and  imposing.  The  design  was 
furnished  by  John  Mc  Arthur,  Jr.,  and  presents 
an  entire  front,  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  main  cornice,  of  Quincy  granite,  cut 
in  the  Lombard  style.  This  new  structure, 
including  the  ground  and  the  fitting  up  of  the 
premises  for  the  business  of  the  society,  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  upward  of  SG5,000."  The 
voluntary  contributions  of  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia towards  the  building  are  not  far  from 
S13.000.  The  buildings — for  there  are  two — 
occupy  a  lot  on  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  30  feet  wide  by 
229  feet  in  depth,  extending  bock  to  George 
Street.  The  main  building  on  tbe  Chestnut 
Street  front  extends  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and 
on  the  George  Street  front  is  a  warehouse,  100 
feet  deep,  both  occupying  the  entire  width  of 
the  lot,  leaving  an  interval  between  the  prin- 
cipal buildings,  of  49  feet,  appropriated  to  the 
counting-room  and  other  apartments,  which 
are  lighted  by  a  skylight.  At  each  extremity 
of  the  basement  or  cellar  is  a  large  furnace  to 
heat  the  front  and  rear  buildings  respectively. 
There  arc  also  large  fire-proof  safes  for  stereo- 
type plates.  The  remainder  of  the  basement 
is  occupied  for  the  reception  of  printing  paper, 
and  packing  boxes  ;  and  also  an  apartment  for 
the  storage  of  fuel.  After  my  interview  with 
Mr.  Button,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
who  is  getting  up  a  large  and  handsome 
lithograph  in  colors,  of  the  interior  of  the 
magnificent  Masonic  Temple,  an  exterior  view 
of  which  was  published  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Pictorial.  My  object  was  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  architect's  design  for  your  paper,  but  I 
saw  at  once  that  an  engraving  upon  the  scale 
which  your  space  would  admit  of,  would  con- 
vey but  a  poor  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
magnificent  hall,  and  I  abandoned  the  idea 
of  attempting  it.  Mr.  Rosenthal  will  present 
to  the  fraternity,  ere  long,  however,  a  picture 
worthy  a  place  in  the  parlor  of  the  finest  man- 
sion. It  is  to  be  about  18  by  24  inches,  and, 
being  printed  in  colors,  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  the  finest  water-color  drawing.  After 
dinner,  I  visited,  in  company  with  Mr.  Winch, 
the  Philadelphia  Library,  situated  on  Fifth 
Street,  below  Chestnut  Street,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  tbe  first  engraving.  The  building 
is  a  plain,  substantial-looking  structure  of 
brick,  and  has  a  truly  venerable  and  antiquated 
appearance.  Over  tbe  entrance,  which  is  on 
Fifth  Street,  is  a  full  length  statue  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  The  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany was  instituted  in  1731,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  extensive  in  the  country. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  the 
memhers  of  a  philosophical  society  called 
"  The  Junto.''  Its  first  efforts  were  com- 
paratively feeble,  but  by  the  contributions  of 
various  public-spirited  individuals,  and  by  the, 
addition  and  consolidation  with  it  of  three  or 
four  other  libraries,  its  catalogue  was  increased 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  erect  a  building  for  its  accommo- 
dation. Accordingly,  the  edifice  shown  in  the 
engraving  was  erected,  and  the  society  took 
possession  of  its  new  quarters  in  1790.'  Tbe 
corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  the  31st  of  August,  1789.  Among 
the  most  important  acquisitions  of  tbe  socie- 
ty, is  the  library  of  the  Hon.  James  Logan, 
the  confidential' friend  of  William  Penn,  which 
consisted  of  nearly  4000  volumes,  principally 
of  works  in  the  learned  and  modern  languages 
of  Europe.  It  is  kept  in  a  room  appropriated 
for  that  purpose,  and,  by  constant  additions, 
has  swelled  to  the  number  of  10,000  volumes. 
Combined  with  the  company's   library,   the 


whole  [numbers  about 
65,000  volumes  of  the 
choicest  and  most  val- 
uable works  upon  ev- 
ery imaginable  suh- 
ject.embracing  in  their 
design  either  refer- 
ence, instruction  or 
amusement.  The  in- 
come of  the  society  is 
about  SGOOO,  54000  of 
which  is  annually  ex- 
pended in  additions  to 
the  catalogue.  The 
rooms  arc  opened  ev- 
ery week  day  from  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  until 
sunset.  On  the  left  of 
the  main  hall,  as  I 
entered,  I  noticed  a 
quaint  and  venerablo 
time-piece,  said  to 
have  been  the  proper- 
ty of  the  "  Protector" 
—  Oliver  Cromwell. 
It  is  certainly  a  very 
antique-looking  affair, 
similar  in  shape  and 
appearance  to  those 
venerable-looking  and 
time -honored  clocks 
which  we  frequently 
sec  in  the  wide  and 
spacious  halls  and 
"  keeping-rooms  "  of 
Yankee  mansions  of 
the  olden  time,  whose. 
monotonous  click — 
click  have  recorded 
the  lapse  of  time,  and 
marked  the  "  passing 
away  "  of  generation 
after  generation  from 
time   immemorial.     I 


ODD    FELLOWS     CEMETERY,  NEAR    PHILADELPHIA. 


have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  was  once  in 
the  possession  of  that  lion-hearted  man ;  but 
still  there  is  great  room  for  doubt,  and  hence 
the  romance  which  might  attach  to  it  were  the 
authenticity  of  the  fact  undoubted,  is  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed.  Tho  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  was  spent  in  sketching  various 
localities  of  interest  in  and  ahout  the  city,  all 
of  which  will,  in  due  course  of  time,  be  fur- 
nished to  your  readers.  I  slvall  content  my- 
self with  offering  but  two  of  these  subjects  in 
the  present  connection.  The  first  is  one  of 
the  numerous  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  :  it  is  that  belonging  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Orderof  Odd  Fellows.  It  is  situated 
on  Islington  Lane,  near  the  Ridge  Road,  about 
two  miles  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
city  proper.  It  covers  a  space  of  some  thirty 
acres,  and  is  intersected  by  wide  and  spacious 
avenues  and  walks,  well  graded  and  tastefully 
laid  out.  The  first  interment  was  made  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1849,  since  which  time  a  stone 
wall,  surmounted  by  a  neat  iron  railing,  has 
been  erected  along  the  entire  front.  The  build- 
ings represented  in  the  engraving  consist  of 
a  main  building  and  two  wings,  and  were 
designed  and  erected  under  the  supcrintend- 
encv  of  Messrs.  Hoxie  &  Button,  architects. 
They  are  constructed  of  brown  stone,  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  and  the  centre  or  main  build- 
ing, which  is  intended  as  a  chapel  and  offices, 
is  surmounted  by  a  tower,  eighty-one  feet 
high.  The  wings  arc  used  for  carriage-ways 
and  passages  for  foot  passengers.  The  third 
Jewish  Synagogue,  represented  in  the  first 
engraving  on  this  page,  is  situated  in  Cronn, 
below  Vine  Street,  and  is  also  in  the  Egyptian 
style,  and  of  brown  stone.  It  is  a  neat  and 
substantial  structure,  although  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  Egyptian  style  to  edifices  of  this 
character  may  be  questioned.  Having  com- 
pleted my  business,  and  being  desirous  of 
spending  the  evening  with  my  family,  I  took 
the  ears  at  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  was  soon 
en  route  for  home.  On  our  way,  wc  passed  the 
wreck  of  the  ill-fated  train  which  had  met  with 
such  a  fearful  accident  at  Burlington  but  a 
few  short  hours  before,  and  our  senses  were 
horrified  at  the  bloody  evidences  of  whole- 
sale slaughter.  But  as  the  affair  is  of  recent 
occurrence,  and  as  I  have  no  wish  to  shock 
your  readers  with  the  details,  I  will  pass  by 
a  scene  which  will  never  be  effaced  from 
memory,  and  under  happier  and  more  genial 
influences,  subscribe  myself, 

Very  respectfully,  your  Artist, 

Nkutral  Tiwt. 


FIRST    BAPTIST   CHURCn,  CORNER    OF   ARCH   AND    BROAD    STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  UIGAINTIC  EATKRPRISE. 

In  this  day  of  stupendous  projects,  a  new 
enterprise,  however  gigantic,  scarcely  seems 
wonderful  in  our  eves.  If  human  ingenuity 
can  connect  the  two  continents,  across  tho 
wide  expanse  of  tbe  Atlantic,  by  telegraph 
communication,  it  may  certainly  achieve  a 
project  recently  started  in  England  and  France, 
to  construct  a  tunnel  beneath  the  English 
Channel,  from  Boulogne  to  Dover.  Steps 
have  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  magnificent  enterprise  without  delay. 
In  live  years  from  this  time,  an  atmospheric 
railway  will,  in  all  bun  an  probability,  reduce 
to  a  speedy  ride,  of  twenty-five  minutes  the 
distance  between  the  English  and  French 
shores.  The  length  of  tbe  tunnel  will  be 
about  18  3-4  miles,  and  its  cost,  according  to 
tbe  estimate,  some  $20  000,000  M.  Favrc,  a 
distinguished  French  engine  as  pronounced 
this  stupendous  scheme  entirely  feasible,  and 
surveys  have  lately  been  taken  preparatory  to 
iu  commencement. — Boston  Chronicle. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  liallou'*  Pictorial  ] 
THE   ANGEL'S   TREASURE 


BT    BLANCHE     DARTOISB. 

I  gawd  nn  tlicc — pale  mother! 

Son  grief  enthroned  thy  brow, 
A  type  of  that  within  thy  heart — 

It  haunts  my  memory  now; 
And  yet  I  toM  thee  not  mv  thought — 
I  fe!t  that  worda  of  mine  were  nought. 

I  gnisc.l  around — in  virions 

T  mm  a  mal  len  fktr — 
Within  that  homestead.  Hitting, 
A  brother  with  her  thei 
And  dreamy  tore*  of  voire-*  came 
From  youthful  forms  I  may  not  name. 

Didst  thou  not  see,  pale  mother, 

A  cherub,  dazzling  Bright, 
Approach  thee — bearing  iu  his  arms 
An  infant,  robed  in  light? 
Whispering  in  tones  of  music  deep — 
"  Bister,  the  babe  the  angels  keep!" 

The  leaves  fall  last,  pale  mother! 

The  autumn  breeze  floats  bj  ; 
There's  grief  within  thy  heart,  and  yet 
There's  faith  within  thine  eye  : 
The  leaves  (all  fast— bat  spring  returns! 
Spring  for  the  fouI — though  nature  mourns. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A   WHEEL   WITHIN   A   WHEEL. 

11Y   JOHN   THORNBERRT. 

It  is  odd  enough,  how  husbands  and  wives  can  be  so  jealous  of 
one  another.  There  seems  to  he  some  secret  disease  in  love,  that 
makes  one  unhnppier  after  lie  has  got  possession  of  his  object  than 
be  ever  was  in  its  uncertain  pursuit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salter  were  of  this  unfortunate  description.  They 
really  loved  one  another  almost  to  distraction,  as  the  saving  is. 
But  love  and  jealousy  being  popularly  supposed  to  go  together, 
they,  of  course,  thought  it  necessary  to  he  jealous,  and  so  com- 
pletely overset  the  splendid  dish  of  milk,  the  rising  of  whose  cream 
they  ought  so  patiently  to  have  waited  for. 

There  is  no  need  of  stopping  to  dwell  on  recitals  of  those  sin- 
gle scenes  that  took  place  from  time  to  time,  in  the  married  expe- 
rience of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salter.  Enough  to  know  that  all  of  them 
tended  to  but  one  single  event,  and  that  the  grand  crash  and  cri- 
sis of  their  matrimonial  affair.  The  dreaded  day  might  be  put  off 
for  a  time,  but  it  would  certainly  come  in  the  end.  From  the 
stern  logic  of  events,  neither  of  them  hope  for  escape. 

Well,  and  finally  it  began  to  look  as  if  it  was  coming  indeed. 
The  clouds  were  darkening  and  thickening  in  the  horizon  ;  the  air 
began  to  grow  chill  and  cold  ;  the  breezes  to  blow ;  and  nothing 
was  wanting  now  but  the  thunder  and  the  lightning.  But  that 
was  coming  right  along. 

Odd  as  it  may  sound,  it  was  not  less  singular  in  fact,  that  not 
only  should  Mr-.  Salter  be  jealous  of  Mr.  Salter,  but  that  he  like- 
wise should  be  jealous  of  her.  Such  cross-wise  suspicions  are  not 
very  apt  to  be  entertained.  But  in  the  present  case,  they  helped 
to  make  the  unfortunate  matter  infinitely  more  amusing. 

Mr.  Salter  at  last  thought  he  had  enough  of  it.  He  could  live 
in  this  painful  suspense  no  longer.  He  would  satisfy  himself  for 
once  and  all,  and  so  make  an  end  of  it.  And  Mrs.  Salter  happened 
to  think  just  the  same  way,  too  !  and  exactly  at  the  same  moment ! 
Oddest  of  all  odd  coincidences,  but,  nevertheless,  wholly  true. 

A  particular  evening  drew  near,  on  which  each  party  simulta- 
neously resolved  to  carry  their  secret  devices  into  effect.  Neither 
let  the  other  suspect  aught  of  his  or  her  intention,  but  set  about 
the  work  with  an  earnestness  quite  worthy  the  strength  of  their 
love.  It  was  soon  after  tea  that  the  performances  began.  A  cool 
evening  in  late  autumn,  when  the  streets  were,  some  of  them, 
thronged  with  people  going  out  to  he  amused. 

Mr.  Salter  put  on  his  hat  and  coat,  and  passed  out  as  if  he  were 
going  back  for  a  few  hours  to  his  business.  He  went,  onlv  as  far 
as  the  first  corner,  however,  when  he  suddenly  turned,  and  came 
back  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  till  he  reached  the  house  ex- 
actly opposite  his  own.  Mrs.  Morse  lived  there,  and  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  widow.  But  she  was  young  yet,  and  that  was 
all  in  her  favor. 

Ringing  the  bell,  the  servant  admitted  him  without  delay,  and 
conducted  him  into  the  presence  of  her  mistrei 

"  I've  got  a  secret,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  "and 
I  wish  you  would  help  me  find  out  what  it  means.  I  want  to  sit 
down  here  by  one  of  your  front  windows,  with  no  light  at  all  in 
the  front  room,  and  just  watch  my  front  door." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Salter !"  exclaimed  she.  "  You — you  aint  sus- 
picious of " 

"  I  am,  Mrs.  Morse,"  said  he,  "  and  I  only  wish  you  would  help 
me  carry  out  my  design.  I  believe  I  can  very  soon  satisfy  myself 
whether  my  suspicions  arc  true  or  false." 

There  is  an  unaccountable  something  in  the  human  heart,  that 
(some  people  will  insist)  turns  of  a  sudden,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, all  the  honey  of  their  nature-  into  pure  gall.  If  men  did 
but  hate  one  another  half  as  hard  as  some  women  do,  it  is  difficult 
guessing  what  sort  of  a  world  we  should  find  ourselves  in.  Mrs. 
Morse,  gentle  as  she  generally  was,  immediately  joined  in  with 
the  suspicious  husband  of  Mrs.  Salter,  more  ferociously  than  he 
even  dared  to  commence,  himself. 

So  both  of  them  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  closely  watched 
the  event  of  the  evening,  on  which  they  had  begun  to  count  so 


confidently.  At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Salter  was  busily  preparing 
herself  to  go  out,  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  of  a 
very  similar  nature.  She  threw  on  her  bonnet  ami  shawl  in  a  hur- 
ry, and  started  off  to  the  store  of  Mr.  1'odgers,  a  mutual  friend  of 
the  family.  Mr.  Podgers  she  designed  for  her  escort  on  the  er- 
rand she  had  undertaken  ;  and  she  therefore  acquainted  him  with 
the  nature  of  the  business  in  hand.  He  smiled,  even  while  he 
most  deeply  sy  npathized,  and  appeared  to  enter  zealously  into 
her  plan.  Therefore  he  had  his  hat  upon  his  head  very  soon,  and 
he  and  Mrs.  Salter  were  walking  composedly  through  the  door 
into  the  street.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Salter  saw  his  front  door  open, 
and  his  own  wife  emerge  upon  the  sidewalk : 

"  There  !"  he  exclaimed  to  Mrs.  Morse,  in  a  loud  whisper,  "  you 

see  thai,  do  you  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  that  lady.     "  Isn't  it  shameful ?" 

"  Now  will  you  go  after  her  with  me  !"  he  persisted,  rising  iu 

a  hurry.     "  I  want  a  good,  reliable    witness,   you  know.     Will 

you  go  *  ' 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  she  answered,  just  as  unhesitatingly,  and 
started  to  her  feet.  "  I  think  'tis  awful!"  One  peg  higher  she  had 
got  in  her  indignation. 

Mr.  Salter's  plan  was  to  rush  out  and  follow  after  his  wife  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  Taking  the  too  willing  widow,  there- 
fore, on  his  arm,  he  pushed  along  behind  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 
Mrs.  Morse  kept  talking  to  the  injured  husband,  continually,  in 
loud  whispers  ;  but  the  latter 'a  passion  would  allow  him  to  say 
nothing.  Mrs.  Morse,  however,  did  not  let  his  anger  subside.  She 
knew  what  kind  of  fuel  was  needed  to  make  it  flame. 

They  followed  her  till  she  re;u  lied  Mr.  Podgers's  store.  Then 
they  saw  her  go  in. 

"There!"  exclaimed  the  wronged  husband  again,  "what  did  I 
tell  you  '" 

"Sure  enough  !"  said  the  widow.     "  Who'd  have  thought  it  ?" 

Delaying  a  few  moments  in  an  obscure  spot,  they  presently  saw 

Mrs.  Salter  coining  out  of  the  store,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Podgers. 

"Now  we'll  hunt  them  down  !"  said  the  husband.    "  Now  we've 

got  them  !    There's  no  chance  for  escape  here  !    But  still,  she  shall 

have  all  the  time  she  wants.     Let's  see  how  far  she  will  go !" 

So  they  followed  on.  First,  Mr.  Podgers  and  his  friend  pursued 
their  way  along  till  they  came  to  Mr.  Salter's  own  store.  There 
they  halted. 

"  They  surely  can't  he  going  iu  there!"  exclaimed  the  hnsband. 
"  Yes — yes  ;  they  arc  I" 

"  No,"  said  the  widow,  "  it'*  only  your  wife  !  Podgers  is  waiting 
outside  !     What  can  it  mean  i" 

It  meant  only  this ;  that  Mrs.  Salter  determined  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  to  begin  with,  and  therefore  went  to  sec  if  her  husband 
was  in,  first.  Her  next  step  she  had  determined  upon  by  herself. 
Accordingly  she  persuaded  Mr.  Podgers  to  go  with  her  to  Har- 
monic Hall, — not  such  a  very  appropriate  place,  either,  for  an  in- 
harmonious wife  to  frequent, — where  she  was  very  certain  would 
he  discovered  some  trace  or  another  of  her  delinquent  husband. 
And  Mr.  Podgers  kindly  went  along. 

Still  pursuing  what  he  thought  the  fugitives,  Mr.  Salter  dragged 
his  companion  along  after,  until  he  saw  his  wife  and  Mr.  Podgers 
enter  Harmonic  Hall.  Then  he  stopped  short ;  his  knees  grew 
weak,  and  knocked  together ;  his  breath  came  short  and  quick ; 
and  finally  he  mustered  strength  to  cross  the  threshold,  and  go  in. 
But  on  the  other  aisle  from  that  up  which  his  wife  and  Mr. 
Podgers  walked,  he  and  Mrs.  Morse  took  an  obscure  seat  near  the 
door,  and  watched  eagerly  every  motion  of  their  unsuspecting 
prey.  The  time  passed  heavily  enough,  to  both  parties.  The  last 
thing  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Salter  thought  of,  was  the  amusement 
that  was  proceeding.  But  bv-aud-by  an  interruption  occurred. 
The  performances  drew  to  the  close  of  their  first  instalment.  A 
recess  intervened,  during  which  Mrs.  Salter,  after  carefully  survey- 
ing, as  she  thought,  every  quarter  of  the  spacious  room,  rose  and 
went  out  with  the  retreating  crowds. 

Mr.  Salter's  eyes,  however,  had  no  lid  over  them  long.  His 
sight  was  just  then  keener  than  any  brier. 

"  Come  !"  called  he  to  his  companion.  "  We'll  be  after  them  ! 
Let's  follow  on  I" 

And  away  they  went,  bobbing  and  bowing  along,  squeezing  and 
jamming,  puffing  and  pulling,  all  the  while  keeping  their  eyes  on 
Mrs.  Salter,  and  all  the  while  taking  care,  too,  that  she  did  not 
chance  to  discover  them.  They  followed  out  into  the  open  hall. 
On  went  Mrs.  Salter  and  her  Podgers  escort,  and  close  behind  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Salter  and  his  Morse  companion  and  ally.  Now  it  was 
getting  to  be  a  race — Podgers  for  home,  and  Salter  after  him. 
Podgers  promising  his  friend  that  she  might  rely  on  him  for  that 
purpose  any  other  evening,  and  Salter  declaring  in  his  bosom  that 
he  would  never  give  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  this. 

But  the  1'odgers  party  walked  faster  than  the  Salter  party.  The 
latter,  in  fact,  very  soon  lost  sight  of  the  former,  which  served  to 
confuse  and  confound  them  excessively.  So  in  order  to  gain  time 
a  little,  they  turned  down  into  a  quieter  sort  of  a  street,  and  hoped 
to  get  to  the  door  just  as  soon  as  they  did. 

Mr.  Salter  was  very  warm,  and  Mrs.  Morse  had  become  very 
much  out  of  breath.  But  he  kept  pcrseveringly  pulling  her  along, 
and  she  kept  puffing  and  panting  as  near  to  his  side  as  she  could. 
Not  a  syllable  was  spoken  by  cither,  till  they  suddenly  emerged 
upon  the  wider  street  again. 

A  gas  lamp  flamed  brightly  on  the  corner,  and  a  lady  and  gen- 
tleman were  walking  briskly  up  towards  them.  They  stopped  a 
moment,  and,  without  thinking  what  they  were  doing,  looked 
straight  in  their  faces. 

The  other  party  drew  up,  too.  And  who  do  you  think  they 
were,  reader,  but  Mr.  1'odgers  and  Mrs.  Salter!  Instantaneously 
— powder  never  flashed  quicker — they  recognized  one  another. 
They  all  drew  back  and  formed  a  circle. 


"  Mr.  Salter  I"  exclaimed  the  wijs,  as  indignant  as  she  could  be. 

"Mrs.  Salter!"  exclaimed  the  husband,  in  the  very  same 
breath. 

"  Now  I  should  like  to  know  !"  said  she. 

"  What  does  this  villany  mean  '."  said  be. 

Both  of  them,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  in  a  state  of  jealousy 
bordering  on  madness,  and  each  had  been  watching  and  watching 
for  the  other,  all  the  evening. 

"Now,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Salter,  addressing  the  widow,  "I 
wish  you  would  just  explain  yourself  !  What  are  you  enticing 
my  husband  away  from  me  for,  in  this  kind  of  way  •"  And  she 
looked  as  if  she  was  all  ready  to  tear  out  little  Mrs.  Morse's  e\ 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  latter,  "  I  think  you'd  better  ask  me  such  a 
question  as  that !  What  have  I  been  doing  but  helping  your  own 
husband  find  you!  and  you,  a  runaway!  off  with  another  man!" 

"  Mr.  Podgers,"  said  Salter,  squaring  away  at  him,  "  what  does 
this  mean  t  Why  are  you  out  walking  the  streets,  and  going  to 
places   of  amusement,  with  ray  wife  ?     I  want  an  explanation  !" 

"Yes,  and  why  are  you  out,"  broke  in  his  wife,  "walking  the 
streets,  and  going  to  places  of  amusement,  witli  other  women  !  An- 
swer me  that !" 

"  Stop,  stop!"  cried  Mr.  Podgers. 

"  No,  no  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morse. 

"  It's  only  as  a  favor,  and  as  a  duty  to  your  wife,"  said  Mr. 
Podgers,  "  that  I  consented  to  accompany  her.  She  must  suffer 
enough,  I  think,  without  being  taunted  by  you,  now!" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  !"  demanded  Mr.  Salter,  laving  hold 
of  his  collar.  "  I'll  have  satisfaction  out  of  you,  if  it  costs  me  all 
I'm  worth  !" 

"  A  pretty  creature  you  are,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Salter  to  her 
husband,  "  to  be  off  evenings  with  other  women  !  I've  been  look- 
ing out  for  this  a  long  while,  and  now  I've  caught  you  !" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Morse,  "  and  we've  been  watching  for 
just  such  a  sight  as  we've  seen  this  evening !  We've  been  looking 
out  for  it ;  ami  here  it  is,  Mire  enough  !" 

Mr.  Salter  felt  a  new  light  flash  across  his  brain.     At  the  same 
moment,  another  very  strange  coincidence, — Mrs.  Salter  thought 
she  must  have  been  illuminated  by  the  same  process.     It  was 
the  gas-light,  by  any  means  :  it  was  something  much  brighter  than 
that. 

Husband  and  wife  looked  surprisedly  in  each  other's  faces. 
Then  a  sort  of  smile  broke  out  over  them.  Then  they  advanced 
a  step  towards  each  other,  and  then  each  extended  a  hand. 

"  1  see  it  all,"  said  Salter,  smiling  and  looking  confused,  "  I've 
been  too  jealous  1" 

"  And  so  do  I !"  added  his  wife  ;  "  I've  been  troubled  with  the 
same  complaint  I" 

"  Mr.  Podgers,"  said  he,  "  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon  for  what 
I  may  have  spoken.     I  hardly  know  what  I  did  say." 

"And  I  yours,  Mj-s.  Morse,"  added  Mr.  1'odgers.  "I  am  suro 
1  thought  all  along  there  was  cause  for  jealousy.  But  I  see  none 
now,  whatever.     How  curious  this  all  is !" 

All  moved  away  from  the  comer,  and  went  into  Salter's  house, 
where  matters  were  satisfactorily  made  up.  Mr.  Salter  went  out 
and  ordered  a  game  supper,  and  they  sat  down  around  it  with  qui- 
et consciences  and  remarkable  appetites.  And  across  the  table 
they  became  friends  again.  Mr.  Salter  forever  after  was  a  better 
husband,  and  Mrs.  S.  a  more  confiding  wife.  And  it  turned  out 
that  Podgers  sometime  afterwards  married  the  widow  Morse,  and 
so  all  parties  felt  wholly  reconciled  to  the  temporary  misunder- 
standing. 

1    »■  m    > 
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[Written  for  Baitou's  Pictorial.) 
M  A  S  11  1  \  (J  T  OX'S    MO  N  D  II  E  H  T. 

iiv    ■  "  r  i. 

Vhy  rear  :i  monomant  of  »:nnc  to  Wa  cat  naiiio. 

To  tell  the  dea  la  of  gallaotrj  .  of  valor  and  the  Buna 

mat  markad  his  onward  BontH  through  1Kb,  and  left  no  darkened  i>n~c, 

To  dim  the  path  of  glorj  of  the  patriot  an. I 

hit  mamorj  rerored  by  every  honest  he 
Do  not  hi-  counsals,  pun  an  1  wise,  of  history  form  a  part! 
Is  not  hid  oane  a  watchword  .-till  to  na  ;  near, 

Who  fl^'ht  for  homes  and  liberty,  an.l  all  thoy  hold  most  daar? 

.iiinent  la  reared  ere  this  within  a  nation'.-  breast, 
That  nation  for  whose  aaose  he  prayed  till  'twas  bj  Heaven  West;  ■ 
Nor  will  it  fall,  while  ''■>  tell 

(if ho-  -  bcsl  boon-  <iwoet  ft lorn— guard  it  well, 

lould  not  lightly  prize — 
born  Freedom  !  Shout  aloud,  and  land  it  tin 
Then,  though  ye  build  a  monument  ble  hewn. 

Ami  though  his  tomb  at  Vernon's  mount  with  sweetest  (lowers  be  strewn, 
The  proudest  monument  will  be  that  which  is  now  enshrined 
in  tile  pure  and  virtuous  heart,  the  nobly  gifted  mind. 
cenotaph  to  tell  his  virtue,  truth  and  love, 
Thoy  're  prnven  on  our  history's  pape  boo,  al'ove. 

A  heritage  to  us  was  left,  worth  more  than  sordid  gold. 

-  sound  it  forth,  and  all  its  good  unfold — 
t  rcsponsire  beats,  and  joined  is  every  hand 
In  sacred  union,  to  protect  our  free  and  happy  land  I 


[Written  for  Ballon  s  Pictorial. ) 

THE     (AIM)     TABLE. 

}tv    si  i  \  vm  s   i  OBB,  .lit. 

Ltdia  Dearborn  sal  alone  in  Iter  little  sitting-room,  and  lier 
countenance  ni*  sad  antl  desponding.     She  was  not  over  six-and- 

twentv,  and  though  her  face  vvn>  pale  and  wan.  yet  she  mt  bean. 
til'til.  A  warm  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  for  it  was  winter,  and  the 
lamp  upon  the  centre-table  was  lighted,  for  it  was  evening.  She 
sat  thus,  bring  to  read,  when  the  door  was  opened  and  a  stranger 
entered.  She  started  up  with  fear  at  thus  seeing  B  Strange  man 
enter  her  apartment  unbidden. 
"  Lydia — don't  you  know  me  !" 

The   woman  started  at  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  the  blood 
rushed   to  her  brow  and  temples.     She   took  a  step  forward  and 
gazed  more  sharply  into  the  intruder's  face. 
"James  !"  she  murmured,  interrogatively. 
t,  my  sister.     Didn't  you  know  me  '." 
But,  instead  of  answering  in  words,  Lydia  rushed  forward  and 
sank  upon  the  man's  bosom,  and  there  she  wept  for  joy.     It  was 
in  truth,  her  own  brother. 

"  And  you  didn't  know  me  '."  he  said,  with  a  smile,  after  be  had 
taken  a  seat. 

"Why,  no,  James.  Five  years  have  altered  you  wonderfully. 
But  then  that  hoard  all  0VC1  your  face  makes  a  good  ileal  of  dif- 
l'crcii 

"  All  the  difference  in  the  world,  sister.  Two  years  ap.o,  while 
my  ship  lay  at  Canton,  1  had  my  heard  all  shaved  oil",  and  when  I 
came  aboard,  some  of  my  own  men  tlitl  not  know  me  at  lirst." 

"  Then  I  wish  you'd  shave  it  off  now,  for  you  look  more  like  a 
hear  than  you  do  like  James  Barrows." 

The  brother  laughed,  and  then  the  conversation  ran  for  a  while 
upon  various  topics  suggested  by  the  return  of  the  loved  one. 
James  Barrows  was  now  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  been  ab- 
sent front  his  native  city  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
had  command  of  a  fine  ship. 

•'  By  the  way,"  said  the  brother,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  "  I 
stopped  in  Xew  York  on  my  way  here,  and  1  saw  Kate  Waldron 
there.  She  told  me  she  heard  you  say  you  wished  your  husband 
had  never  known  me.     Did  you  ever  say  such  a  thing  as  that  '." 

Lvdia's  eyes  filled  with  tears  in  a  moment,  and  a  deep  soli  broke 
from  her  lips.  Her  brother  was  startled.  lie  moved  to  her  side, 
and  put  his  arm  about  her  neck. 

"  What  is  it,  my  sister  f"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

"  Alas,  James,  I  will  tell  you.     But  first   let  me  assure  you  that 

I  did  not  mean  exactly  what  I  said  to  Kate.     You  remember  five 

years   ago,   when   you   used   to  tell   such    stones   about   (rambling 

!   on  the  Mississippi.     Ambrose  asked  you  to   teach  him   to 

play  poker,  as  you  called  it.  You  taught  him  the  game,  and  in  one 

or  two  eveninfrs  you  went  with  him  to  some  soeial  card  parties." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  remember  till  that." 

"  Well — the  spirit  of  gaming  is  now  fastening  itself  upon  him. 
I  can  see  it  plainly,  though  he  tries  to  laugh  away  my  fears.  I 
know  it  is  so,  for  I  have  been  told  by  one  who  is  my  friend,  and 
who  told  me  out  of  pure  friendship  for  Ambrose.  But  I  have  not 
yet  dared  to  let  him  know  how  sure  my  information  is,  for  be 
would  he  angry,  did  he  know  that  anyone  had  told  this  to  me.  0, 
I  know  his  impetuous  nature,  and  I  fear  be  will  be  lost  ere  he  is 
aware  of  it.  Evil  companions  are  leading  him  astray.  JIc  thinks 
them  friends .'" 

"  And  do  you  think  he  has  gone  to  the  card  table  to-night  1" 
"  I  am  afraid  so.  And  if  he  does — ( ),  I  dare  not  think  of  it. 
lie  has  much  money  with  him.  Before  you  came  I  was  weeping 
over  my  fears.  1  have  never  let  him  know  how  much  I  knew  con- 
cerning his  course,  for  I  feared  'twould  only  make  him  more  ex- 
cited. Alas  !  I  know  not  what  to  do.  I  do  not  think  he  has  yet 
lost  much,  hut  I  know  that  he  will  never  have  the  fascinating  habit 
until  be  is  mined,  unless  something  can  he  done  to  move  1 

"  By  my  soul,  Lydia,"  returned  the  captain,  warmly,  "  I  did 
teach  Ambrose  to  [day — though  (Jod  knows  I  never  meant  to 
teach  him  to  gamble — and  I  will  cure  him  now  if  I  can.  Do  you 
think  he  is  at  it  now  J" 


"  I  think  he  would  have  been  at  home  before  this  lime,  if  b 
not  fallen  in  with  some  of  his  evil  asso  'iates." 

"  Then  you  rest  here  while  I  go  and  find  him.  By  my  soul,  I'll 
gave  him  if  1  can." 

"  But  you'll  come  hack  soon  !'' 

James  stopped  antl  thought  tor  a  moment. 

"I  don't  know,"  h*  Said.  "But  don't  you  lie  worried.  No 
harm  shall  befall  Ambrose  lo-night." 

It  was  just  nine  o'clock  as  Amlirose  Dearborn  entered  one  of 
the  gaming  saloons  of  the  city.  His  business  had  kept  him  later 
than  usual,  and  bin  iin;  made  some  fifteen  dollars  in  trade  since 
dark,  he  had  determined  to  stake  that  amount  upon  the  altar  of 
fortune.  His  wife  was  right  in  her  fears.  The  card-table  had 
gained  a.  fascinating  power  over  him,  and  he  had  lost  some  heavy 
sums.  But  on  the  previous  evening  he  had  been  cursed  with  a 
turn  of  winning  luck,  and  bail  won  back  very  nearly  as  much  as 
he  bad  lest,  and  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  continue  his  luck  !  He 
meant  only  to  play  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  go  home,  lie  went 
up  to  the  sideboard  ami  took  a  frlsiss  of  wine,  and  as  he  turned  he 
met  a  stranger,  who  had  seemingly  come  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  the  Stranger,  in  a  pleasant,  tone,  as  he 
poured  out  a  tumbler  full  of  water  from  the  pitcher  and  drank  it. 

Amhrose  returned  the  salutation. 

"  I  came  in  to  take  a  few  moments'  recreation  at  cards,"  said 
the  stranger,  "  but  I  find  no  friends  here." 

"  So  did  I,"  answered  Ambrose,  "  and  my  friends  are  missing." 

"  Then  suppose  we  take  a  hand  or  two,  just  to  pass  away  the 
time  until  others  come." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Dearborn. 

And  accordingly  the  two  sat  down  and  were  soon  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  The  cards  were  dealt  and  for  a  while  the  playing 
was  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  luck  about  even.  Bv-and-bv  Am- 
e<ran  to  win,  and  he  went  on  until  be  had  won  over  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  would  have  felt  ashamed,  somewhat,  hod  not 
his  antagonist  maintained  such  good  humor,  and  smiled  so  kindly 
when  he  lost. 

But  anon  the  luck  changed.  Amhrose  lost  all  he  had  won,  and 
soon  los!  over  a  hundred  dollars  beside.  He  had  just  one  hun- 
dred dollars  moro  in  his  port-monnaie,  and  this  he  took  out.  A 
new  hand  was  dealt — he  cut  the  cards  carefully — and  he  held  font- 
jacks.  'Twas  the  best  hand  by  far  that  had  been  out  during  the 
game,  it  being  the  first  "  four  of  a  kind,"  he  had  seen  during  the 
evening.  He  bet  ten  dollars.  His  antagonist  covered  it  antl  went 
ten  higher. 

"  I  have  an  excellent  hand,"  the  stranger  said,  with  a  light 
laugh.  "  I  have  held  better  ones,  hut  this  is  good.  I  shall  bet 
high  on  it." 

Ambrose  did  not  speak.     He  was   excited.      He  was   afraid   bis 
inist  would   mistrust  how  pood   his   hand  was  and  stop  bet- 
ting.    But  the  betting  went  on  until  Ambrose  bad  placed  his  last 
fraction  of  the  hundred  on  the  table. 

"  shall  I  go  higher  i"  asked  the  stronger. 
"  As  you  please." 

"  Then  I  must  say  a  hundred  better.  By  the  trump  of  trumps, 
you  shall  have  a  chance  to  make  a  pile  this  time." 

Ambrose  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  bo  placed  bis  hand  in 
his  bosom  and  drew  forth  a  package  of  bank  notes.  There  were 
four  thousand  dollars  in  the  whole.  It  was  a  sum  be  had  drawn 
from  the  hank  that  very  day.  It  was  the  accumulation  of  over  four 
years'  labor  and  economy,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  his  house 
and  store.  He  drew  out  a  hundred  dollar  bill,  and  covered  his  an- 
tagonist's last  stake.  He  hesitated  a  moment  more,  and  then  he 
drew  another  hundred  and  "  went  that "  over.  The  stranger 
"  covered"  the  hundred, and  "  went  live  hundred  better."  Ambrose 
covered  the  five  hundred,  but  he  dared  bet  no  more,  and  he  called 
for  his  companion's  hand.  The  stranger  .smiled  as  he  showed  it — 
Jour  queens  .' 

Ambrose  uttered  a  deep  groan  as  he  folded  his  cards  and  placed 
them  on  the  pack. 

"By  my  soul,  that's  bard,  my  friend.  But  better  luck  next 
time.     Come — I'll  deal  for  you  this  time." 

A  new  hand  was  dealt,  and  this  time  Ambrose  won  a  hundred 
dollars.  He  began  to  revive.  Next  be  won  two  hundred  more. 
He  went  and  g  it  :. neither  glass  of  wine,  and  then  returned  in  bet- 
ter spirits.  But  at  the  next  hand  he  lost  five  hundred.  His  spirits 
sank  again.  But  he  was  now  resolved  to  play  carefully  and  win 
back  what  he  bail  lost,  and  then  stop  ! 

There  is  no  need  of  following  the  game  step  by  step.  The  man 
who  held  those  cards  was  not  a  professed  gambler, nor  did  he  now 
gamble  at  all  for  his  own  amusement.  But  he  bad  been  among 
gamblers  much,  and  he  could  handle  cards  as  he  pleased.  And 
more  still,  he  could  handle  a  nervous,  excitable  man  as  he  pleased. 
He  kept  Ambrose  in  good  humor — let  him  have  occasional  Hashes 
of  luck — and  finally,  just  as  the  (lock  struck  eleven,  Ambrose 
Dearborn  staggered  up  from  the  table — penniless!  All,  all,  was 
gone!  His  four  thousand  dollars — the  sum  which  was  to  have 
cleared  him  from  debt — the  sum  which  he  had  seen  steadily  grow- 
ing beneath  bis  efforts  for  the  last  four  years — was  now  swept  away. 

The  young  merchant  staggered  from  the  hall — he  tried  to  bor- 
row first,  to  borrow  something  to  commence  again  to  win  hack 
something — but  no  one  would  lend,  lie  made  his  way  to  the 
street,  and  without  noting  his  way  he  staggered  on.  By-and-hy 
he  came  to  a  narrow  alley  which  led  down  to  the  water,  and  he 
turned  down  upon  the  wharf,  and  sat  down  upon  an  old  spar. 
lie  had  been  there  but  a  few  moments,  when  he  felt  a  hand  upon 
his  shoulder.  He  looked  up,  and  by  the  moonlight  lie  could  see 
the  dark  face  of  the  man  who  had  ruined  him. 

"  Why  do  you  sit  here  in  the  snow  '"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Leave  me  I"  cried  Ambrose,  bitterly.  "  0,  I  never  would  see 
you  more  from  this  time  !" 


"But  perhaps  1  may  help  you,"  replied  the  other.  "  You  are 
0  learn." 

"Learn  .'  i  i,  great  heavens  !  and  have  I  not  learned  this  night 
what  never — never — " 

The  young  man  burst  into  tears,  and  his  sobs  were  deep  and 
painful. 

"Come, come,"  spoke  the  stronger, " stand  up  and  trust  me, 

and  I  may  yet  help  you." 

There  was  something  so  kind  in  the  voice  that  Ambrose  could 
not  resist,  and  he  arose  to  his  feet. 

"  Ambrose  Dearborn,"  spoke  the  strange  man,  "I  have  this 
evening  taken  from  you  over  forty-two  hundred  dollars,  and  1  do 
not  think  you  can  afford  to  hi.  e  it.  Here  we  arc,  before  (iod.  Now 
promise  me,  upon  your  honor  as  a  man,  that  you  will  never  stake 
any  amount  at  hazard  again — that  never  again  will  you  ploy  at 
any  game  of  chance  for  the  value  of  anything — and  I  will  restore 
to  you  every  penny  I  have  won  from  you  to-night  I" 

The  young  man  stood  for  a  moment  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
Then  he  caught  his  companion  by  the  arm. 

"  You  tlo  not  trifle  !"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"Give  me  the  promise,  and  see." 

Ambrose  clasped  his  bauds,  and  turning  his  eyes  toward  heaven 
lie  made  an  oath  embracing  just  the  proposition  which  had  been 
made  to  him  ;  and  when  he  had  done,  his  eyes  sank  to  the  snow- 
covered  earth,  and  he  burst  into  tears.  The  stranger  took  a  roll 
from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  over. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  the  full  sum — every  penny — just  ns  I 
took  it  from  you.  And  now  let  us  walk  up  into  the  city  again. 
My  way  is  toward  Adam  Street." 

"  So  is  mine,"  whispered  Ambrose,  as  he  clutched  the  money. 

"Ah — then  we'll  walk  together." 

"  But  tell  me  what  this  means,"  the  young  man  Uttered, energet- 
ically.     "  Who  are  yoa,  sir  '" 

"  Never  mind  now.  I  shall  see  you  again,  and  then  I  will  ex- 
plain.    But-let  us  be  on  our  way,  for  it  is  cold  here." 

On  the  way  the  stranger  kept  up  such  a  rattle  of  conversation 
that  Amlirose  not  only  hod  no  chance  to  mention  the  subject  of 
the  evening's  transaction,  but  by  the  time  he  bail  reached  his  own 
door  his  feelings  bad  got  back  into  their  wonted  channel. 

"  I  would  invite  you  in,"  be  said,  "  but — " 

"Nevermind.  Just  let  me  step  into  the  entry,  for  I  want  a 
light  a  moment." 

Of  course  Ambrose  could  not  object  to  this,  and  as  he  opened 
his  door  the  .stranger  followed  him  in.  He  walked  through  the 
hall,  and,  as  lie  opened  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  his  companion 
was  at  his  back. 

Lydia  sat  at  her  table,  and  her  face  was  pale,  but  she  had  not 
been  crying,  for  the  words  her  brother  had  spoken  to  her  before  he 
went  out  had  inspired  her  with  a  .strange  hope.  She  arose  to  her 
feet,  and  while  her  husband  was  wishing  that  his  companion  had 
remained  in  the  hall,  he  was  not  a  little  startled  to  bear  the  said 
individual  speak  somewhat  jocularly  as  follows  : 

"  Well,  sissy — you  see  I've  brought  him.  And  we  arc  both  of 
us  all  right,  I  can  assure  you." 

For  a  moment  the  young  man  was  wonder-struck,  but  the  truth 
quickly  flashed  upon  him.     "Jim — Jim  Barrows  !"  he  gasped. 

"I  'aptcdn  Barrows,  at  your  service,  sir.  Ha,  ha,  ha — you  didn't 
know  me.     He's  just  found  me  out,  Lydia." 

Ambrose  tried  to  laugh,  but  he  could  not.  He  struggled  a  mo- 
ment with  the  feelings  that  welled  up  in  his  bosom,  and  then,  sink- 
ing down  into  a  chair,  he  burst  into  tears.  His  wife  uttered  a  quick 
cry,  and  started  forward. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  gasped  Ambrose.  "  I'm  safe — safe.  But  I 
can't  help  this.  Tell  her,  Jim — tell  her  all.  Tell  her  all  now,  for 
she's  a  right  to  know." 

The  stout  captain  drew  his  sister  upon  his  knee,  and  then  re- 
lated to  her  all  that  bad  happened  since  he  left  her. 

"Ah,  Am.,"  he  concluded,  "the  moment  I  saw  you  take  the 
second  hundred  dollars  from  your  port-monnaie  I  knew  guming 
would  soon  ruin  you  ;  and  when  I  saw  you  draw  the  package,  I 
only  knew  that  I  should  take  them  every  one  from  you,  and  that 
any  experienced  card-player  could  have  done  the  same.  Now  I 
taught  you  your  first  lesson  in  poker — this  is  lesson  number  two.  I 
hope  it  may  work  well." 

And  it  did  work  well.  Captain  Barrows  remained  with  bis  sis- 
ter a  month,  and  then  he  went  away.  At  the  end  of  a  vcar  be 
cam*  again,  and  this  time  he  found  Lydia  happy  as  a  princess. 
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DR.  SHELTON  MACKENZIE. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  a  gentleman  well  known 
from  his  connection  with  the  American  and  European 
press,  as  a  writer  of  ability,  and  also  widely  appreciated 
as  a  learned  editor  of  books  of  rare  excellence,  was  drawn 
expressly  for  our  paper  by  Barry,  from  an  excellent  da- 
.guerrcotype  by  Brady,  of  New  York.  Dr.  Shclton  Mack- 
enzie first  became  known  to  the  American  public  twenty 
years  ago,  as  English  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Star,  of  which  the  late  Major  Noah  was  founder 
and  editor.  His  connection  with  that  paper  continued 
during  Major  Noah's  proprietorship.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  at 
starting  (and  for  some  time  after)  was  the  only  paid  and 
regular  correspondent  of  any  American  paper.  His  let- 
ters touched  upon  a  variety  of  subjects — politics,  litera- 
ture, fashion,  fine  arts,  scan,  mag.,  and  gossip  of  high  life, 
interwoven  with  personal  anecdote  and  reflections — form- 
ing a  pleasant,  lively,  reliable  melange  of  news  and  table- 
talk.  They  were  very  popular,  and  are  said  to  have 
raised  the  circulation  of  the  Evening  Star  from  3000  to 
12,000  a  day.  At  the  same  time  their  writer  contributed 
largely  to  American  periodicals  and  annuals  of  the  day. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Mackenzie  conducted  one  of  the  leading 
journals  in  Liverpool,  and  had  been  connected  with  the 
English  press,  as  editor,  since  the  age  of  nineteen.  Born 
and  educated  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  he  devoted  his  ear- 
lier years  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but  his  literary  bias 
was  not  to  be  repressed.  At  an  unusually  early  age  his 
reputation  was  so  well  established,  that  the  University  of 
Glasgow  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon 
him — an  honor  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  University  of 
Oxford  also  extended  to  him.  After  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  press  in  England  and  Scotland  for  about 
fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he  had  contributed,  in 
prose  and  verse,  to  nearly  every  periodical  in  those  coun- 
tries, from  Blackwood  to  Punch,  Dr.  Mackenzie  finally 
"pitched  his  tent"  in  London,  where,  in  1843,  he  pub- 
lished an  art-novel  called  "  Titian,"  which  at  once  cstab- 
lished  him  as  an  imaginative  writer.  The  brilliancy  and 
truth  of  his  descriptions  of  Venice  in  this  work  are  said 
to  be  surpassed  only  by  the  reality  and  fire  of  his  histor- 
ical sketches.  In  1848  he  produced  a  large  volume  on  the 
legal-commercial  subject  of  partnership  en  commandite, 
and,  a  couple  of  years  later,  collecting  a  variety  of  his 
stories  and  sketches  from  magazines  and  annuals,  engraft- 
ed them,  artistically  enough,  on  a  talc  of  "  true  love,"  and 
published  them  as  "  Mornings  at  Matlock."  Three  years 
ago,  Dr.  Mackenzie  arrived  in  New  York,  where  he  found 
his  writings  remembered  and  his  name  well  known.  He 
immediately  became  musical  and  dramatic  critic  of  one  of  the 
Sunday  papers,  a  position  from  which  he  withdrew  when  he  be- 
came attached  to  the  Xew  York  Daily  Times,  as  "  literary  editor  " 
or  book-reviewer.  As  a  critic  he  is  at  once  fearless  and  apprecia- 
tive ;  and — but  this  appears  too  wonderful  for  belief — is  said  to 
read  the  books  he  reviews  !  It  is  as  editor  of  standard  works  that 
Dr.  Mackenzie  is  best  known,  at  present,  in  this  country.  Since 
1854,  there  have  appeared  with  his  liberal  and  most  amusing  an- 
notations, "  Shell's  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  the  "  Noctes  Am- 
brosianoe"  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  "  O'Doherty  Papers,"  by 
Maginn,  and  the  "Life  of  Curran," — making  ten  volumes  in 
about  twenty  months,  besides  a  life  of  De  Quineey,  prefixed  to 
"  Klosterheim,"  many  unacknowledged  sketches  in  reviews  and 
magazines,  and  an  original  work,  bearing  the  suggestive  title  of 
"  Hits  of  Blarney,"  and  overflowing  with  Irish  humor  and  eccen- 
tricity. At  this  moment  there  is  announced  another  new  work 
of  fiction  from  his  pen,  as  well  as  "  The  Poetry-  and  Poets  of  Ire- 
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land,"  Maginn's  "  Shakspcarc  Papers,"  Lady  Morgan's  novels, 
and  the  "  Prout  Papers,"  to  be  severally  enriched  with  his  notes. 
"  The  Men  of  '  Ninety-Eight,'  "  an  original  work  on  Irish  history, 
will  soon  be  forthcoming,  as  well  as  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  "  Titian,"  and  a  volume  of  poetry,  including  all  the  pieces 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  as  well  as  "  The  Lion-Lady," 
about  twelve  hundred  lines  long,  in  Praed's  mock-sentimental 
style,  and  never  before  published.  The  pervading  personality, 
lively  spirit  and  great  accuracy  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  notes  as  a 
book  editor,  constitute  their  value.  His  life  has  been  passed  in 
intimacy  and  correspondence  with  the  leading  literati  and  politi- 
cians of  his  time,  and  he  has  a  remarkable  memory  for  dates, 
events  and  persons,  which  overflows  into  expression  when  he  puts 
pen  to  paper.  Such,  also,  is  his  conversation — "crowded  with  anec- 
dotes of  notable  and  noticeable  persons  and  things,  and  no  one 
would  deem,  from  his  lively  conversation,  that  he  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted libraries  as  a  reader,  and  contributed  to  fill  them  as  a  writer. 


MISS  ADELAIDE  PHILLIPS. 

The  accompanying  sketch  by  Champney  shows  us  Misi 
Adelaide  Phillips,  as  she  appeared  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
on  the  occasion  of  her  recent  debut  in  that  establishment 
as  Count  Belino,  in  the  English  opera  of  the  "  Devil's 
Bridge."  It  is  a  scene  from  the  second  act,  where  Count 
Belino  (Miss  Phillips),  disguised  as  an  artist,  confounds 
Baron  Toraldi  (Donaldson),  by  exhibiting  a  picture  rep- 
resenting his  (Belino's)  wife,  who  is  the  victim  of  Toral- 
di's  tyranny,  protesting  all  the  while  in  the  descriptive 
song  he  sings,  at  the  close  of  each  stanza,  that  "  it  is  but 
fancy's  sketch."  Paolo,  introduced  in  the  picture,  is  an 
attendant.  Williamson's  and  Phillips's  "  Count  Belino," 
in  the  days  of  the  old  Federal  Street  Theatre,  are  well  re- 
membered. The  effect  of  these  old  associations  caused  a 
strong  muster  of  the  "  Old  Guard,"  as  well  as  of  Young 
America,  to  greet  Miss  Phillips  on  her  re-appearance  on 
the  board.  Miss  Phillips  labored  under  the  disadvantage 
of  coming  before  the  public  unsupported  by  a  regular 
operatic  corps,  and  yet,  thanks  to  her  eminent  talent,  and 
to  the  fact  that  all  about  her  did  their  best  to  second  her 
efforts,  she  produced  a  deep  impression,  and  achieved  an 
honorable  triumph.  The  applause  bestowed  on  her  efforts 
was  not  a  transitory  expression  of  warm  feeling ;  it  was  a 
legitimate  recognition  of  the  result  of  an  ambitions,  con- 
scientious and  enthusiastic  study  of  art.  Both  in  her  con- 
certs and  on  the  stage,  she  exhibits  the  high  cultivation  of 
an  organ,  rich,  powerful  and  expressive.  Her  finished  ex- 
ecution surprises  even  her  warmest  friends,  and  what  she 
has  shown  of  her  abilities  gives  the  richest  promise  of  the 
future.  In  opera,  she  is  destined  to  go  on  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  The  vantage-ground  upon  which  she  stands 
is  her  histrionic  ability.  Trained  to  the  stage  from  infancy, 
she  treads  it  with  fearless  ease,  and  is  able  to  give 
dramatic  expression  and  effect  to  all  she  undertakes. 
Since  she  left  us  for  Europe,  her  physique  has  developed 
with  her  voice,  and  she  now  adds  a  fine  person  to  her  mu- 
sical attractions.  To  command  the  popular  applause,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  prima  donna  to  be  also  an  ac- 
complished actress.  Many  an  indifferent  singer  has  suc- 
ceeded on  the  stage  from  the  power  of  expression  and 
good  acting ;  the  vox  et  prmierea  nihil  will  not  do  on  the 
lyric  stage.  With  a  fine  voice,  a  fine  figure,  and  easy  fa- 
miliarity with  the  stage.  Miss  Phillips  has  a  triple  title  to 
success.  She  can  command  it  anywhere ;  but  it  is  here, 
where  she  has  been  known  from  childhood,  that  she  will 
receive  the  most  cordial  and  grateful  encouragement.  We 
nil  remember  "  Little  Addy  Phillips,"  of  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum, how  intelligently  she  rendered  juvenile  characters — 
how,  as  she  grew  up  among  us,  she  passed  from  one  role  to  an- 
other, as  she  grew  from  the  child  to  the  young  lady.  It  was  when 
no  longer  a  juvenile  phenomenon  that  her  vocal  gifts  gave  such  rare 
promise  as  to  attract  special  attention.  Good  judges  saw  that  she 
only  required  good  training  to  take  high  rank  upon  the  lyric  stage. 
She  was  generously  furnished  with  the  means  for  accomplishing 
her  artist  destiny,  and  sailed  for  Europe  full  of  high  hopes  and 
high  purposes.  We  heard  from  time  to  time  gratifying  accounts  of 
her  progress,  until  at  last  the  news  reached  us  that  she  had  ap- 
peared with  brilliant  success  in  an  opera  at  Milan.  She  has  now. 
returned  to  us  crowned  with  her  Italian  laurels  to  receive  the  yet 
more  welcome  demonstrations  of  a  pnblic  endeared  to  her  by  so 
many  fond  associations.  We  congratulate  her  on  her  triumph, 
and  most  cordially  wisli  her  that  brilliant  future  to  which  her  tal- 
ent, her  industry,  and  her  persevering  directness  of  purpose  so 
justly  entitle  her,  and  which  an  appreciating  public  arc  ready  to 
award  to  her,  as  a  deserved  testimonial. 


FA0I.0— (KOKlUiSTEK).  BAKOA  TORAlAU  -4DMALDSO.VJ.  COUNT  BELINO— (SllSS  THILLD'*) 

MISS   ADELAIDE   PHILLIPS,   AS   COUNT   BELINO,   AT   THE   BOSTON   THEATRE 
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THE  HUMANS. 

It  appear!  that  the  Indians  in  the  extreme  West  arc  again  in 
arms,  and  likely  to  cause  great  trouble  and  bloodshed.  It  looks 
as  if  they  were  resolved  to  make  a  last  despairing  stand  against 
the  whites.  We.  can  hardly  wonder  at  it.  With  civilization  en- 
croaching on  the  east  and  west,  they  are  like  the  man  whom  a 
tyrant  enclosed  in  an  iron  cell,  the  walls  of  which  contracted,  day 
by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  moved  by  ponderous  machinery,  until 
they  met  together,  crushing  him  utterly  in  their  awful  contact ;  or, 
thev  are  as  if  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  prairie  with  flames  all 
around  them  converging  from  the  influence  of  meeting  winds. 
What  shall  he  done  with  the  poor  remnants  of  the  lordly  races 
that  once  claimed  this  broad  land  for  their  heritage — not  those  who 
dare  the  ordeal  of  battle,  but  those  who  tacitly  submit  to  the  cur- 
rent of  events  '  We  bid  them  "  move  on  ;"  but  there  will  soon  be 
no  place  to  move  them  to.  Their  prospect  is  indeed  a  gloomy 
one.  Green,  the  writer  of  an  excellent  work  on  Kanzas,  meeting 
the  question  with  the  boldness  of  a  frontiersman,  is  for  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot  with  the  sword.  He  says  the  Indians  must  be  amal- 
gamated with  the  whites  or  crushed,  and  he  sees  no  other  alterna- 
tive ;  and  he  seriously  recommends  the  policy  of  setting  them  to 
war  with  each  other.  "  They  have  feuds  enough,  with  little  diplo- 
macy and  low  pay,  to  impel  them  into  a  war  of  extermination. 
With  replenished  magazines,  the  strife  would  be  brief  and  deadly; 
and  it  would  matter  little  which  fell  soonest.  False  philanthropy 
might  denounce  the  measure  as  cowardly ;  but  then  it  were  wiser 
to  appropriate  the  public  treasure  to  wholesome  uses,  while  it  is 
assuredly  more  merciful  to  crush  out  a  fated  race  than  to  decimate 
them  with  the  tortures  of  a  century."  We  will  not  trust  ourselves 
to  make  any  comments  on  the  above.  The  very  best  view  of  the 
Indians'  future  is  appalling. 


W  M.  Thackeray. — The  English  papers  are  rather  down  on 
the  great  novelist  and  lecturer  for  telling  tales  of  royalty  out  of 
school — that  is,  on  this  side  the  Herring  Pond.  Why,  my  dear 
fellows,  we  knew  all  those  things  long  ago,  and  acted  on  the 
knowledge  in  1775,  and  thereafter. 


Fighting  Editors. — Two  Spanish  editors  lately  fought  a 
duel  with  swords.  It  was  absurd.  They  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  assaulted  each  other 
in  cutting  paragraphs.  A  square  of  ridicule  is  worth  a  yard  of 
cold  steel,  any  day  in  the  year. 


New  American  Plays. — Cornelius  Matthews's  comedy  of 
"False  Pretences"  was  not  much  relished  by  the  New  York  crit- 
ics. Bokcr's  play  of  the  "  Bankrupt,"  written  for  Mrs.  Julia 
Dean  Haync,  was  quite  successful. 


SPLINTERS. 

Mile.  Cruvelli,  the  singer,  is  to  receive  £35,000  a  year  for 

singing  at  the  French  opera — a  fortune  per  annum. 

....   Bread  riots  have  become  common  in  England,  and  will  be 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  if  peace  is  not  soon  declared. 

....   It  has  been  remarked  that  the  more  cheques  a  spendthrift 
receives,  the  faster  be  goes  on. 

....  The  speaker  who  "took  the  floor"  has  been  arrested  for 
stealing  lumber.     This  does  him  a  deal  of  harm. 

....   When  does  a  man  look  like  a  ball?    When  ho  looks  round. 
This  was  made  by  a  musical  genius-1— A.  Flat,  Esq. 

....   The  New  Yorkers  consume  one  hundred  million  eggs  per 
annum,  and  yet,  like  Oliver  Twist,  cry  for  more. 

....   One  day,  our  countryman,  Dudley  Selden,  gave  a  dinner 
party  at  Paris,  the  next,  he  was  a  corpse.     Such  is  life. 

....   The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  thinks  Longfellow's  Hiawa- 
tha ought  to  be  referred  to  the  "  committee  on  Indian  affairs." 

....   Mr.  Haskell  of  the  Transcript  has  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  history  of  newspapers,  with  great  success. 

....   One  of  our  exchanges  says  a  certain  actor  was  called  be- 
fore the  curtain  and  "  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  congratulations." 
....   Sixteen  new  banking  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $4,075,000,  arc  applying  for  charters  in  New  Jersey. 

....  Just  as  the  people  of  England  are  worked  up  to  the  height 
of  war  fever,  they  are  amused  by  stories  of  peace. 

....  A  more  fifty-two  years  of  age  recently  died  in  France. 
Wasn't  it  a  mere  f 

Our  old  friend,  Lewis  E.  Josselyn,  editor  of  the  Lynn  Bay 

State,  has  been  chosen  an  alderman.     Bravo  ! 

....  Mrs.  Bloomer  has  been  lecturing  on  temperance  in  Iowa. 
We  had  almost  lost  sight  of  this  much  talked-of  lady. 

....   The  name  of  a  new   German  magazine,   started  in  New 
York,  is  the  "  Deutsche  Monats-IIcftc."     Ya,  mein  hen: 

....  An  Indian  chief  in  Boston  said  our  fashions  were  Indian 
— "men  wear  blanket ;  women  paint  face,  wear  feather." 

....   The  United   States  propeller  Niagara,  building  at  New- 
York,  will  mount  thirteen  large  I'aixhan  guns.    Very  pacific  craft. 
....   The  latest  swindling  case  is  that  of  a  man   who  told  a 
Springfield  jailor  he  was  a  police  officer,  and  raised  S23. 

....  Mr.  Shillabcr  (Mrs.  Partington)  of  the  Post  lately  deliv- 
ered his  poem  on  the  "  Press  "  here  with  great  applause. 

Seventy  male  and  four  female  converts,  in  the  Illinois  state 

prison,  have  recently  been  confirmed  by  the  Episcopal  bishop. 


SOCIAL,  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  remarks,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on 
extravagance  in  dress  :  "A  fashionable  lady  spends  annually  on 
her  milliner,  mantua-maker  and  lacc-dcaler,  a  sum  that  would  have 
supported  an  entire  household,  even  in  her  own  rank  in  life,  in  the 
days  of  Mrs.  Washington."  How  Suggestive  is  that  brief  sen- 
tence !  What  a  field  it  opens  for  serious  reflection  and  for  grave 
comment!  We  do  not  wonder,  when  the  wantonness  of  fashion 
runs  riot  to  its  present  extent,  when  the  evil  influence  of  extrava- 
gance in  dress  is  spreading,  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  wider  and 
wider,  that  the  press,  the  most  reliable  guardian  of  social  welfare 
in  a  republic,  feels  impelled  to  make  the  attempt  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress by  earnest  and  timely  remonstrance. 

All  attempts  to  control  the  caprices  of  fashion — and  such  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  various  ages  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
or  by  both  combined, — have  signally  failed,  and  always  will  fail, 
because  mere  taste  is  a  thing  which  submits  to  no  control  or  dicta- 
tion. But  extravagance  is  another  thing — a  social  evil,  affecting 
the  general  prosperity,  and,  therefore,  a  legitimate  subject  of  dis- 
eussion.  Extravagance  in  dress  once  admitted,  and  fostered  into  a 
passion,  goes  on  increasing  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  splendor  and 
magnificence  of  to-day  becomes  comparative  poverty  to-morrow. 
The  lustre  of  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  jewelry  is  pallid  in 
the  eyes  of  its  possessor  so  soon  as  a  fair  rival  displays  twenty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  on  her  person.  The  two  hundred  dollar 
Cashmere  is  too  shabby  for  wear,  if  brought  into  juxtaposition 
with  two  thousand  dollar  shawls.  And  so  the  weary  mortal — the 
husband  of  the  fashionable  woman,  whose  exchequer  is  expected 
to  discount  all  draughts,  must  go  earlier  to  his  counting-room  and 
drudge  later  at  his  desk,  must  extend  his  business  more  boldly 
and  speculate  more  rashly,  must  contract  within  closer  limits  his 
periods  of  relaxation  or  mental  culture,  until  at  last  comes  the 
dire  crash — the  bankruptcy  of  health,  fortune,  perhaps  honor,  and 
another  ruined  family  is  added  to  the  lamentable  list  of  social 
failures. 

And  what  is  accomplished  by  this  ruinous  extravagance,  this 
pomp  and  luxury  of  apparel?  Is  beauty  enhanced  thereby'! 
Universal  public  opinion  replies  in  the  negative.  The  simply  at- 
tired country  girl,  the  neat  little  Parisian  grisctte,  attracts  more 
attention  than  the  fine  lady  in  her  richest  ball-dress.  Nor  is  ugli- 
ness concealed  by  it.  A  splendid  frame  only  makes  the  worthless- 
ness  of  a  painted  daub  more  glaringly  apparent.  The  wearer  of 
costly  finery  gains  absolutely  nothing  by  her  ruinous  display. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  extravagance  in  dress  is  productive  of 
some  good,  that  it  stimulates  industrial  activity.  But  this  is  a 
sophism.  Of  what  general  benefit  is  it  to  increase  the  production 
of  articles  in  themselves  intrinsically  worthless  ?  If  all  other 
modes  for  the  employment  of  capital  were  exhausted,  if  all  the 
useful,  all  the  elevating  and  refined  arts  had  reached  their  highest 
development,  then  it  would  be  time  to  talk  of  applying  millions  to 
the  production  of  mere  frivolities. 

Fortunate  would  it  be  for  American  society  if  Fashion  would 
abandon  the  career  of  dress  for  the  culture  of  wit,  of  art,  of  litera- 
ture; if  the  fine  lady  should  pride  herself  on  the  culture  of  her 
mind,  and  not  of  the  adornments  of  her  person;  if  she  should  be 
prouder  of  her  pictures  and  statues  than  her  diamonds  and  opals. 
As  it  is,  if  extravagance  in  dress  continues,  then  we  shall  witness 
the  reproduction  of  these  scenes  which  marked  the  decadence  of 
the  Koman  empire. 


NEW  YORK  AND  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

This  road  is  one  of  the  longest  single  roads  in  the  world.  The 
length  of  all  the  tracks  of  the  main  road  and  branches  owned  by 
the  company  would  form  a  single  track  755  miles  long.  The 
number  of  employes  is  500,  tin-  annual  pay  of  which  is  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  ;  203  locomotives  and  3000  cars  of  all 
kinds  are  used  on  the  road.  The  largest  locomotives  cost  $12,000 
each,  from  S6000  to  $8000.  A  first-class  passenger  car  costs 
ubout  $3000,  and  a  freight  car  about  $600.  The  company  has  a 
telegraph  with  sixty  agents,  so  that  any  occurrence  on  the  road 
can  be  instantly  made  known  to  the  officers  of  the  road.  Four 
compositors  and  half  a  dozen  presses  are  constantly  employed  in 
doing  the  printing  of  this  colossal  corporation.  Truly  this  is  a 
gigantic  enterprise. 

- .     »■»    > — 

Scott's  Entry  into  Mexico. — Our  next  number  will  con- 
tain a  splendid  original  design  by  Billings,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans,  representing  the  triumphal  entry  of  Win- 
field  Scott  upon  the  Plaza  of  Mexico,  at  the  head  of  the  victorious 
American  army.  The  splendid  cathedral,  a  marvel  of  architec- 
ture, is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  general  excellence  of  the  pic- 
ture renders  it  the  most  superb  and  graphic  work  of  art  we  have 
ever  produced  in  the  Pictorial. 


Roguery. — The  English  rogues  have  found  out  a  new  way  of 
clipping  guineas  so  as  to  make  about  three  shillings  off  each  coin. 
It  is  laid  under  a  machine,  which  is  subjected  to  great  pressure 
from  above,  and  at  the  moment  the  milling  is  cut  off,  a  new  is 
is  formed.  In  comparing  a  sovereign  thus  "  doctored,"  with  a 
regular  one,  the  size  is  at  once  detected,  but  casually  not  noticed. 
— «  — -«■  . 

New  Steam  Line. — Three  new  steamers  will  soon  be  running 
between  Antwerp  and  New  York.  The  company  is  a  European 
one,  the  Rothschilds  furnishing  the  funds.  Passengers  are  to  be  con- 
veyed cheap,  and  costly  German  goods  will  afford  plenty  of  freight. 


-»--•»«—►- 


Influence  of  Education. — During  the  year  1854,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  men  were  hung  in  the  United  States  for  murder. 
Of  this  number  onlv  seven  could  read  or  write.     What  a  lesson  ! 


WEAPONS  OF  WARFARE. 

From  the  earliest  period,  that  is,  from  the  date  of  the  first  mur- 
der, the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  taxed  in  the  invention  of 
methods  to  destroy  his  fellow-man.  In  this  bright  zenith  of  the 
19th  century,  this  age  of  enlightenment,  this  age  of  progress,  of 
religious  development,  of  eloquent  peace  societies,  with  world-wide 
ramifications  and  correspondence,  the  business  of  forging  weapons 
of  warfare  is  more  active  than  ever. 

"0,  star-eyed  Science,  hast  thou  wandered  there, 
To  bring  ub  back  the  tidings  of  despair?'' 

But  while  we  wait,  with  faith  and  hope,  for  the  "good  time  com- 
ing," let  us  glance  at  our  last  page  of  the  present  number,  whereon 
arc  assembled  some  of  the  implements  which  arc  to  be  beaten  into 
ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks  "one  of  these  days."  All  of  the 
weapons  were  drawn  from  the  objects  themselves  by  Mr.  Kilburn, 
our  artist,  and  for  the  privilege  of  sketching  some  of  the  rarer 
specimens  of  the  warlike  implements  of  uncivilized  tribes,  he  is 
indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Kimball,  who  has  stocked  the 
military  department  of  his  Boston  Museum  with  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  these  curiosities.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder  to 
look  at  this  array,  and  think  what  it  is  designed  for — the  taking 
of  human  life.  But  on  the  heads  of  the  aggressors  rests  the  blood- 
guiltiness  of  war,  not  on  those  who  use  these  weapons  in  defence 
of  "  their  homes,  their  altars  and  their  fires."  We  proceed  briefly 
to  enumerate  the  amis  delineated  in  our  large  engraving.  No.  1, 
the  Malay  Dagger  or  Krees,  a  formidable  and  cruel  weapon.  No. 
2,  Malay  Sword.  No.  3,  Chinese  Sword.  No.  4,  New  Zealand 
Battle-Axe,  made  of  stone.  No.  5,  African  Spear.  No.  6,  New 
Zealand  stone  War  Club.  No.  7,  South  Sea  Island  Battle-Axe. 
No.  8,  Arabian  Spear.  No.  9,  Hottentot  War  Club.  No.  10, 
African  short  Lance.  No.  11,  African  Powder  Horn.  No.  12, 
Machine  for  throwing  Darts  from  Congo.  No.  13,  Friendly  Isl- 
ands War  Club.  No.  14,  Marquesas  Isles  War  Club.  No.  15, 
Marquesas  War  Club.  No.  16,  Patagonian  AVar  Club.  No.  17, 
Battle-Axe  from  Navigator's  Isles.  No.  18,  Tahitian  Bow.  No. 
Ill,  War  Club  from  Navigator's  Isles.  No.  20,  Loo  Choo  Island 
Bow.  No.  21,  Quiver  of  Arrows  of  leather  from  Africa.  No. 
22,  War  Club  from  Fcejcc  Islands.  No.  23,  Horn  Bow  from  Up- 
per California.  No.  24,  Double  Dagger  made  of  horn  from  Cape 
do  Verde  Islands.  No.  25,  War  Club  from  Papua  Islands.  No. 
26,  South  Sea  Islands  Dagger.  Nos.  27  and  28,  Sword  and  Spear 
with  shark's  teeth,  from  King's  Mill  Group  of  Islands.  No.  29, 
Dirk.  No.  30,  Cannon.  No.  31,  Mortar.  No.  32,  Poisoned  Ar- 
row from  Borneo.  No.  33,  Cannon.  No.  34,  Howitzer.  No.  35, 
Minie  Rifle  with  Sword  Bayonet  (the  sabre-fusee  of  the  Chasseurs 
dc  Vincennes).  No.  36,  Colt's  Revolver.  No.  37,  Cannon  Balls. 
No.  38,  Chain  Shot.  No.  39,  Officer's  Sword.  No.  40,  Iron 
Tomahawk.  No.  41,  Pistol.  No.  42,  Two-handed  Sword.  No. 
43,  Cutlass.  Nos.  44  and  45,  Chinese  Guns.  No.  46,  Sabre. 
No.  47,  Dagger.  No.  48,  Indian  Scalping-Knife  and  Sheath. 
No.  49,  Patagonian  Shield  made  of  hark.  No.  50,  South  Sea  Isl- 
and Shield  of  wood.  No.  51,  Osage  War  Club.  No.  52,  Indian 
Lances.  No.  53,  Indian  Shield.  No.  54,  Indian  Sword.  No.  55, 
Indian  Tomahawk.  No.  56,  Sling.  No.  57,  Indian  Bow  and 
Arrows.  No.  58,  Indian  Quiver  of  Arrows.  No.  59,  Scimetar. 
No.  60,  Indian  Powder  Horn.     No.  61,  Indian  stone  Tomahawk. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Strcctcr.  Mr.  Henry  Harris,  of  Chelsea,  to  Mm. 
Sarah  Short  well;  Mr.  Joseph  Meyer  to  Miss  Eliza  Lorejoy  ;  Mr.  (Jeorge  L. 
Richardson,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Charlotte  S.  Hyde,  of  Maiden ;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Skinner.  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Came  to  Miss  Anna  S.  Otis;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Itandnl],  Mr. 
J.  H.  C.  Sistennans  to  Miss  Louisa  HolUngworth ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe.  Mr. 
David  II.  Grows  to  Miss  Harriet  K.  Sprague. — At  Charlestown.  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Hutchins.  Mr.  James  Sullivan  to  Miss  Harriet  B.  Stone. — At  Somerville.  by 
ltev.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  William  H.  Cades  to  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Lane. — At  East 
Weymouth,  by  ltev.  Mr.  Potter.  Mr.  Augustus  Pratt  to  Miss  Emeline  S.  Gardi- 
ner.— At  Salem,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Owinell.  Mr.  Charles  Collins  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Orne. — At  Danvers.  by  ltev.  Mr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Josiah  F.  Dudley  to  Miss  Susan 
DegTOO: — At  Marblehead.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Patch.  Mr.  Samuel  S.  P.oundy  to  Miss 
Emma  J.  Bancall. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dadmun.  Mr.  Thomas  McCabe,  of 
Rath,  Me.,  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Dyer. — At  Newburyport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr  George  Lennon  to  Miss  Anna  Harmon. — At  Princeton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wickea, 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Hartwell  to  Miss  Carrie  D.  Mirick. 

~  D  E  A  T  H  S. 

In  this  city.  Capt.  Frederick  Wm.  Bridge.  52;  Widow  Sarah  Comerats.  75; 
Mrs.  Catharine  K.  Sackett.  47;  Mrs.  Abigail  Brown.  72:  Miss  Ellen  Goggin. 
IS;  Mivs  Mary  C  Mcarhmii,  36:  Miss  Helen  V.Allen.  18;  Miss  Charlotte  F. 
Barton.  26.— At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Wm.  Holmes. 42.— At  Cambrid^eport.  Mrs.  Lydia 
Edward,  of  Newburyport,  68. — At  Brookline,  Mrs  Susnn  C.  Hanson,  36. — At 
West  Cambridge,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Tecl.  04.— At  Medford.  Don.  Edward  W.  Fay. 
36. — AtQuincy.  Mr*.  Esther,  widow  of  the  late  Dee..  Samuel  Savil.  90. — At 
Lynn.  Widow  Susan  W.  Long.  76;  Mr.  Sylvester  I*.  Flint.  70. — At  Salem,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Henderson.  37;  Widow  Sarah  Willis.  56;  Mr.  Lawson  Pratt.  45; 
Widow  Mary  Pearson  Brooks,  44;  Mr.  Henry  W.  Movers.  31.— At  Gloucester, 
Mrs.  Clarissa  T.  Sawyer.  37—  At  New  Bedford.  Miss  Hannah  Mosher.  70. — At 
Westport.  Mr?.  Sally  Upham.  80. — At  Palmer  (Three  Hirers).  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Baker,  a  soldier  of  the  Kevolution,  92. — At  Saco.  Me..  Mr.  Mark  Fernatd.  6G; 
Capt.  William  Mureh.  S3— At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Iter.  George  Fernald,  60.— At 
Goodrich.  Mich.,  Dr.  Cyrus  Baldwin,  a  native  of  Worcester  Co.,  Mas*.,  81. — 
At  Natchitoches,  La.,  Henry  D.  Wakefield,  M.  D..  formerly  of  Boston,  41. 
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[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 
KIND    SMILES    FOR    ALL. 

BY    FREDERICK   PARMKNTER. 

The  sunshine  beams  on  all  alike, 

On  rich  and,  poor  the  same — 
Ne'er  heeding  once  the  dress  or  look, 

The  station  or  the  name; 

Then  why  not  we  with  equal  love 

Look  kindly  upon  nil  ?' 
On  him  who  dwell*  iu  dreary  hut, 

Or  him  of  palace  hail ! 

0.  it  would  lighten  many  hearts, 

And  ease  them  of  their  load  ; 
And  it  would  gain  for  us  new  charms, 

Thus  reaping  what  we've  sowed  : 
Then  let  us  wear  kind  smile-?  for  all, 

For  rich  and  poor  the  same  ; 
And  they  will  gain  for  us.  at  lout, 

Kind  blessings  on  our  name. 

. *    mmm    ► " — 

[Written for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

THE     TITII  IN  G-MAN. 

BY  MA0RICE  SII.INi.SItV. 

To  what  obscure  comer  of  the  earth  has  lie  been  banished  ?— or 
where,  this  side  of  Pluto's  dominions,  has  he  taken  refuge — this 
tithing-man  1  Where  is  he!  Header,  can  you  guess? — has  any 
one  noted  his  departure  !  You  all  remember  the  tidy-man,  as  he 
was  called,  especially  if  you  are  old  enough  to  be  ranked  among 
the  "  fogies  " — yes  !  I  knew  the  recollection  would  be  forced  home 
upon  yon  at  last.  You  see  him  distinctly  now,  as  in  the  old  time, 
though  indeed  he  is  but  a  memory  picture  to-day.  and  almost  a 
myth  in  the  opinion  of  many  ;  whereas,  in  the  old  time,  he  was  a 
real  ftesh-and-blood  personage — eating  and  drinking,  walking  and 
talking,  and  even  deeping  like  other  people,  1  often  think  of  him, 
and  us  often  as  I  do,  the  idea  occurs  to  me  that  if  any  are  extant 
now,  they  should  be  numbered  among  the  veteran  "  whips  "  anil 
"whit-tlers,"  for  the  office  has  passed  out  of  account  (even  as  the 
Stage-coaches  and  jack-knives  have  gone  out  of  use),  and  all  evi- 
dence of  their  past  existence  will  soon  be  forgotten.  In  our  juve- 
nile davs  it  was  a  post  of  stupendous  magnitude.  We  looked 
upon  the  tithing-man  with  a  mixture  of  dread  and  veneration,  such 
as  no  other  character  could  inspire.  Through  a  species  of  childish 
fear,  we  were  led  to  recognize  him  as  the  greatest  of  all  earthly 
dignitaries  ;  and  when  in  our  unguarded  moments  we  had  been 
guilty  of  some  youthful  indiscretion,  the  mere  mention  of  the 
tithing-inan's  name,  with  some  vague  speculation-  regarding  our 
personal  welfare,  would  prove  a  sufficient  guaranty  against  a  repe- 
tition of  the  offence. 

We  imagined  him  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  powers  of 
penetration  (what  in  after  years  we  should  have  mentioned  with 
greater  significance  as  lynx-eyed),  an  eye  to  every  unruly  thought 
and  misdemeanor  on  Sabba'  day  ;  a  quality  which  caused  us  to 
walk  straighter,  and  conduct  ourselves  with  more  humility  and 
decorum,  than  we  might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to  do  at  all 
times.  We  remember  how  he  used  to  stand  in  the  church-porch, 
with  that  old,  solemn,  impressive  look  overspreading  bis  face,  with 
never  an  intermittent  smile,  regarding  us  boys  ;  and  woe  to  the 
unlucky  urchin  who  was  caught  whispering,  or  attempting  to  play 
off  some  juvenile  prank  in  the  gallery.  The  eyes  of  the  tithing- 
man  were  always  upon  him,  and  he  was  positively  certain  of 
receiving  a  visitation  from  that  terrible  functionary  sooner  or  later. 
Yes,  we  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  tithing-man,  though, 
ns  an  offset  against  this,  a  very  indistinct  one  of  almost  everything 
else  contemporary  with  him.  Well  do  we  remember  a  little  inci- 
dent in  connection  with  our  youth,  and  the  unhappy  discovery  of 
our  doings,  at  the  time,  by  that  august  personage,  causing  us  to 
tremble  for  hours  after  experiencing  the  first  great  shock  (which, 
for  the  first  five  minutes,  had  the  effect  to  leave  us  completely 
wilted  and  limber  as  a  rag),  and  the  fear  and  anxiety  which  natu- 
rally followed,  partly  from  the  dread  of  exposure,  and  partly  from 
our  immature  notions  of  a  certain  dark  hole,  not  very  definitely 
described  (the  very  mystery  of  which  rendered  the  whole  thing  a 
hundred  times  more  impressive),  was  awful — awful  in  the  extreme  ! 
It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  (how  old  we  were  we  do  not 
precisely  remember)  ;  school  did  not  keep;  but  it  happened  to  be  at 
a  season  when  the  kite  >noni<i  was  at  its  height.  We  had  ransacked 
an  old  trunk  in  the  garret  (conceiving  even  then  a  penchant  for 
variety),  and  had  appropriated  to  our  use  for  kife  purposes  a  few 
breadths  of  a  cast-off  silk  habit  of  our  mother's,  thinking  with  the 
precocious  aptitude  of  a  whipster  that  a  black  one  would  be  viewed 
as  a  rara  mail,  where  white  only  bad  been  the  rage. 

Our  task,  on  the  eve  of  its  completion,  although  we  had  labored 
in  the  meantime  with  the  utmost  diligence,  had  consumed  the 
entire  afternoon  ;  thereby  debarring  us  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
its  heavenward  ascent  that  day.  We  went  to  rest  that  night,  and 
saw  the  black  kite  in  our  dreams.  It  rose  up  before  us  in  our 
imagination  like  a  sentient  thing.  Sometimes  we  caught  deli- 
cious glimpses  of  its  lung  and  gracct'ulh  swaying  tail ;  then  it 
would  suddenly  disappear,  as  though  whipped  off  by  some  stately 
witch  or  fairy,  and  then  the  unfortunate  kite  would  come  plunging 
down,  down,  to  our  great  anxiety  and  distress,  leaving  us  the  next 
moment  wide  awake,  hut  trembling  all  over  like  an  aspen. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  were  of  course  doomed  to  forego 
our  enjoyment  till  Monday,  though  we  crept  up  garret  three  times 
before  going  to  church,  in  order  that  we  might  gaze  our  fill  upon 
this  wonderful  production  of  our  boyish  hands,  and  anticipate 
somewhat  in  respect  to  the  unalloyed  pleasure  which  we  might 
hope  to  experience  on  the  morrow. 


Between  service  we  held  a  most  agreeable  conversation  with  our 
dearest  friend,  Tim  Darley,  a  bold,  daring  boy,  some  two  years 
our  senior,  and  a  thorough  connoisseur  in  all  matters  relating  to 
kites,  lie  commended  our  odd  freak,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to 
1  our  patron.  Indeed,  he  manifested  a  strong  desire  to 
inspect  on  that  very  day  the  product  of  our  quaint  conceit ;  so, 
after  some  demurring  on  our  part,  it  was  finally  arranged  that  we 
should  remove  it  after  tea,  and  convey  it  to  Laurel  Bottom,  a  dee]) 
valley  which  nestled  among  the  hills  at  some  distance  from  the 
house- 
Never  shall  we  forget  our  anxiety  on  that  occasion.  The  faint- 
est puff  of  air,  or  the  slightest  rustle  of  a  leaf,  caused  us  to  tremble 
with  apprehension  ;  and  then  we  would  pause  and  turn  round  as 
often  as  once  in  ten  paces,  expecting  every  time  we  did  so  to 
behold  the  tithing-man  in  hot  pursuit  of  us.  At  length  we  reached 
the  valley,  and  found  young  Darley  perched  on  a  rock,  with  a  large 
hall  of  twine  at  his  feet,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  breakers. 

"  Well,  now,  that's  about  ink-stopper  1"  said  he,  after  a  careful 
and  confident  examination,  and  bestowing  on  us  a  leer  of  approba- 
tion. "Now,  I  wonder  who'd  a  thought  of  building  a  black  kite, 
if  you  hadn't! — I  guess  I  shouldn't,  though  !  My  gen'us  runs 
into  a  different  kind — long  lines,  lanterns,  and  all  that  sort  o'  thing. 
Did  you  sec  the  last  one  I  built,  though! — six  feet  high — fact! — 
tail,  twenty-eight  feet  long,  with  seventy  kinks  in  it;  line! — my 
golly,  'twas  a  whopper i — mmv'n  a  thousand  yards  on't  !" 

During  these  remarks,  Darley  had  busied  himself  in  attaching 
the  ball  of  twine  to  the  kite. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  let's  try  it  a  bit,  just  a  bit,  and  see  how  she 
hangs.  You'll  want  to  fly  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  d'ye 
see  ! — an'  if  'taint  hung  right,  I'll  hang  it  for  you  now,  right  away. 
I've  got  the  string  in  my  pocket,  an'  a  jack-knife  ter  boot.  Conic, 
now,  wont  ye  '" 

We  shook  our  head  dubiously.  First,  the  sin  had  occurred  to 
us,  and  secondly,  another  idea  of  far  greater  magnitude — the  tith- 
ing-man !  We  were  taught  to  fear  God,  but  in  reality  we  made 
much  less  account  of  the  Deity,  to  be  plain,  than  of  this  stupendous 
functionary. 

"  But  you  don't  know — you  see  you  haint  got  the  kink,  like  me, 
of  hangin'  them.  Now,  I  don't  believe  there's  any  great  sin  in 
just  Hying  a  kite  Sunday.  The  birds  fly  Sunday,  and  I  don't 
believe  there's  any  hurt  in  a  kite's  Hying — keep  a  sharp  lookout 
for  the  tidy-man,  that's  all  I" 

We  protested,  "  No,  God  would  sec  us  i" 

"Pshaw!"  answered  Darley.  "  God  don't  care  !  He  likes  to 
see  folks  enjoy  themselves,  he  does ;  He'd  like  to  sec  it  go  up,  too 
— He  aint  like  the  tidy-num,  lie  aint !  .Come,  now,  I'll  let  her  up 
a  piece,  an'  when  she  gets  fur'd  enough,  you  just  hollo  '  whoa  !'  an' 
I'll  pull  in." 

We  made  some  further  opposition,  but  as  the  kite  moved  grace- 
fully upward  with  a  steady,  aspiring  statcliness,  our  admiration 
usurped  the  place  of  fear,  and  we  stood  gazing  upon  the  wondrous 
spectacle  with  dilated  eyes. 

"  Say  when  it's  enough,"  said  Darley,  "  and  I'll  stop." 
But  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  stop  it.  Never  had  I 
watched  the  ascension  of  a  kite  with  such  trembling  interest.  I 
had  made  a  multitude  of  kites  before,  all  white,  but  this  was  some- 
thing new  ;  it  was  mine — my  idea — I  had  invented  it.  The  notion 
of  a  black  kite  had  first  occurred  to  me,  and  to  no  other  body. 
Tim  Darley  had  said  so  ;  he  was  a  critic — he  knew  !  His  word 
was  law  among  the  boys.  The  kite  was  already  a  thousand  feet 
high,  and  steadily  bearing  upward,  whon  our  twine  gave  out — and 
O,  how  my  heart  bounded  when  Darley  turned  his  animated  face 
upon  me,  and  said,  "  It  is  a  go,  Slingby,  it  is,  let  Peters  and 
Flunco  say  what  they  like."  (These  were  two  other  boys  who  had 
set  themselves  up  as  leaders  in  opposition  to  Darley.)  "  An'  this 
'  pint '  shall  stand,  now,  if  I  have  to  fight  a  dozen  battles  to  make 
'em  see  it !" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words  when  his  flushed  face  sud- 
denly grew  white  with  fear,  and  pointing  towards  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  we  saw  with  horror  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  tithing-man  bearing 
down  on  us  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  "  seven  league  boots  "  of 
that  renowned  hero,  Mr.  Jack,  the  Giant-Killer ! 

"  We  must  run  for  it!"  said  Darley,  with  a  pale  but  firmly  com- 
pressed lip.  "  1  can  run  as  fast  as  you,  and  wind  up  while  1  am 
running.      Strike  right  through  the  '  Bun,'  and  I'll  follow  !" 

The  "  Bun  "  extended  for  about  a  mile  through  the  valley,  and 
terminated  in  a  dense  swamp  of  cedars  and  hemlocks,  allowing  us 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  test  our  mettle  "  and  our  speed  of  foot." 
We  had  at  least  eighty  rods  the  start  of  the  great  parish  dignitary, 
and  Darley,  who  was  only  a  few  paces  behind,  kept  cheering  us  all 
the  while  with  the  presumption  that  the  kite  might  yet  be  saved. 
Suddenly  we  were  arrested  by  an  exclamation  from  behind — "  By 
jingo,  it's  a  goner,  and  half  the  line  ter  boot !"  And  turning,  we 
beheld  our  darling  kite  disappearing,  with  many  an  awkward  lurch 
and  lunge,  behind  the  sharp  ridge  of  hill.  The  line  had  parted, 
and  it  was  too  late  now,  to  think  of  its  recovery.  The  tithing-man 
observed  our  perplexity,  and  giving  up  the  chase  at  once,  darted 
up  the  hill  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  kite. 

After  this,  for  a  full  hour  we  continued  to  skulk  among  the  rocks 
and  bushes,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  tithing-man  return, 
but  he  came  not ;  and  at  length,  with  apprehensive  hearts,  and  a 
sheepish  expression  in  our  faces,  we  bent  our  reluctant  steps  home- 
ward. To  the  anxious  inquiry  of  our  parents,  we  made  some 
evasive  reply,  and  crept  oil' early  to  bed,  with  a  stricken  conscience 
and  a  heavy  heart.  The  next  morning  (and  indeed  for  months 
afterwards),  in  passing  and  re-passing  the  residence  of  the  tithing- 
man,  we  had  the  mortification  to  behold  the  dear  kite  suspended 
to  one  of  the  great  beams  in  Mr.  Bugbee's  shop,  where  it  was 
suffered  to  remain,  a  severe  lesson  to  the  culprits,  and  a  warning 
to  all  evil  doers. 


SPLEMJ1D    PRIZE   OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  to  increase  the  present  unequalled  editiou  of  "  llallou'a  Pic- 
torial Drawing-Iioon.  Companion"  to  the  number  of 

150,000 

copies  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  send  abroad  through  the  Union 
the  following  inducement  for  po*t- master*  and  other  energetic  and  industrious 
persons,  male  or  female,  to  obtain  and  send  to  us  clubs  for  our  illustrated 
journal.     For  this  purpose, 

TWELVE    E'  EGANT   AND    RICH    PRIZE3 

are  offered,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein — a  putpose  which 
shall  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor  who  pledges  himself  to  its 
impartial  and  honest  execution.    The  intrinsic  value  of  the  prizes  is  over 

ONE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS! 

so  arranged  as  to  be  divided  among  the  individuals  who  shall  forward  to  us  the 
twelve  Largest  clubs  of  subscribers  fjr  the  "  Pictorial  "  between  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1855,  and  the  l*t  of  February,  1856,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty  days. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the  most 
attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

it  will  be  realized  how  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured' any  wh»re. 

BaUou's  pictorial  Prarmng-Hoom  (Companion 

is  now  in  its  tenth  volume,  the  new  volume  having  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
January.  It  U  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  its  class  iu  America  and  the  pioneer 
of  illustrated  papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  the 
finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixteen  super  ro\al  pages  in  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustrations  weekly!  These  engravings 
are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  interest, 
including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
over  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebrations,  natural  history,  battles, 
fortifications,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  forming  an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  advertisements  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 
for  binding,  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

We  have  commenced  the  new  volume  of  the  tl  Pictorial, ,?  as  above,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  novellette  we  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  the  first  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
is .'  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  dissection  of  the 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.     It  is  entitled ; 

THE     COATUAKAMUST: 

— OR, — 

THE    SECRET    OF    A   LIFE. 

A  TROE  STORY  OK  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCS. 

We  shall  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interested  in  its  weekly  perusal. 
We  are  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  yet  issued. 

THE  FRIZES! 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  first  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  first  class  Piano  Forte,  rosewood  case,  of  the  best  Boston  work- 
manship, warranted  in  all  respects.     Value 9300 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  second  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior English  Liver  Gold  Watch,  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  seals  and 
key,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  respects.     Value 200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  third  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra- 
ry of  One  Hundred  Bound  Volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books,  embra- 
cing biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.     Value 160 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perb English  Double  Barreled  Gun,  t-ilver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powder  pouch,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.     Value 100 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy's Gold  Watch,  new.  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
back,  best  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.     Value 80 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  supe- 
rior English  Silver  Lever  Watch,  new,  and  warranted  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  instrument  and  timekeeper.     Value 60 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Rifle,  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  the  best  make, 
with  powder-rlask  and  fixtures — a  superb  weapon.    Value 56 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  fine 
Hiding  Saddle  and  Bridle  made  to  our  own  order,  of  the  best  English 
stock,  by  William  Holmes.  21  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  with  curb  and 
sn  a  file  bits  and  all  the  fixtures  perfect.     Value 60 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady, and  containing 
thirty  Gold  Dollars.     Value 86 

To  the  person  who  shall  Fend  us  the  tenth  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
English  Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.     Value 25 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  eleventh  largest  club,  we  will  present 
a  fine  heavy  Gold  Seal  Ring,  elaborately  wrought,  and  with  the  initials 
of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.     Value 30 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
five  large  and   beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  each  one  exhibiting  some 

interesting  scene,  framed  in  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.     Value 18 

Every  prize  offered  is  new.  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 

any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  office. 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S8  CO 

4  subscribers,  "       '■      10  00 

IU  "  li      ';      20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis.     All  who  exert  themselves  art*  sure  of  remuneration. 

Any  persou  sending  us  /S/iy  subscribers,  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes  com- 
plete of  our  "  Pictorial,"  elegantly  and  uniformly  bound  in  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title-page?  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  fine  illustra- 
tions, the  price  of  which  Lfl  sixteen  dollars. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  an  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
subscribers  have  been  obtained,  the  person  who  has  procured  the  club  can  for- 
ward them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  person  sending  until  February  1.  1856 

It  is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town ;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post  office,  but  all  subscriptions  must  come 
through  the  same  agent  in  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit. — This 
prize  offer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper.  The 
clubs  must  be  bona  fide,  and  each  name  be  sent  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given. 

Sample  copies  ol  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

f£7~  In  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  write  name  of  post-office  and 
State  plainly  as  possible      Also,  write  individual  nanus  distinctly. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

An  edition  of  the  Bible,  recently  published  at  Nashville,  is  said, 
Ivy  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  to  bo  the  first  that  has  ever 

printed  south  of  tlic  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers. There 

are  Borue  f.it  and  some  very  lean  livings  in  the  English  established 
church.  For  instancr,  ire  read  that  die  rectory  of  Statsbury,  in 
Northamptonshire,  which  the  late  Rev.  E.  M.  Mount  enjoyed  for 
forty-one  years,  is  of  the  animal  value  of  five  pounds,  and  without 
a  church  or  residence.     This  extensive  piece  of  patronage  is 

in  the  clergy  list  to  he  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor. Three 

members  of  the   Hutchinson   Family  led  claims   uear 

Glcncoc  settlement,  in  Minnesota,  where  they  intend  hereafter  to 

The  English  language  is  now  so  generally  studied  by 

;  people  on  the  continent,  that  the  great  publishing  houses 

ofLeipsio — the  German  mart  of  the  book  trade,  where  the  publish- 
ers have  an  exchange  of  their  own — find   it  their  interest  to  rcpro- 
in  cheap  form  the  original  text  of  American  hooks.     The 
cheap  editions  of  Tauchnitz  (the  Harper  of  Germany),  ore  to  he 

found    ill   all   the   bookstores  of  Europe. A  project    is  on  foot 

for  the  establishment  in   Winchester,  Ya.,  of  a  college  of  high 

to  he  under  the  control  of  the  Odd   fellows. The  lion. 

Hamilton  Merritt,  of  Canada,  has    come  out  ill  favor  of  extending 

eiprocity  treaty  to  manufactures,  and  abolishing  the  custom 

.  on  both  sides  the  line.      This  would  be  animportant  step — 

one  which  would  probably  lead  to  our  supplying  the  Canadians 

with  every  description   of  manufactured  goods. A  paper  has 

in  started  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  called  "The  Broadaxe  of 
in  and  Grabbing  Hoe  of  Truth." The  firemen  of  New 

Orleans  having  broken  up  their  organization  and  surrendered  their 
machines,  on  account  of  a  new  ordinance,  the  mayor  has  issued 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  form  volunteer  associa- 
te) act  in  ease  of  tire,  until  the  new  system  can  be  organ- 
ized.  Major  J.  Smith,  a   member  of  Cell.  Harrison's  stall'  at 

ittle  of  Tippecanoe,  died   in  Indiana  on  the  24th  nit  A 

is  projected  in  Ohio,  to  be  located  at    Hillsborough,  in 
mil  county.     Benjamin  II.  Johnson,  a  deceased  merchant  of 
that   place,  left   810,000   to   endow  a   professorship  if  a   university 
should   be  established  there  within   six   years,  and  steps  ha. 

io  that  end. The  receipts  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 

try  department  during  the  year  ending   December  1st,  were 

10,474  11,  and  the  expenditures,  $5,385,705  52. There  are 

in  the  United  States  750  paper-mills  in  actual  operation,  having 
2000  engines,  and  producing  in  a  year,  270,000,000  pounds  of 
paper,  which  is  worth,  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  $27,000,000.  To  pro- 
duce this  quantity  of  paper,  405,000,000  pounds  of  rags  are  rc- 
i,  1  1-4  pounds  of  rags  being  necessary  to  make  one  pound 
of  paper.  The  cost  of  manufacturing,  aside  from  labor  and  rags, 
050,000. The  mammoth  steamer  Vanderbilt  was  launch- 
ed in  New  York,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. ("apt.  John 

Norton,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  lias   patented  a  mode  of  using  fulmi- 
nating powder  as  a  priming  for  cartridges,  so  as  to  cause  an  explo- 
sion through  the  unbroken  cartridge  case  ;  also  for  puncturing  the 
-  at    the  base,  to  enable  the  charge  to  be  ignited 

from  the  flame  of  the   cap  of  the   nipple. Mr.  .1.  T.  Jaekman 

was   killed   on   his  farm,  two  miles  from    London  Mills,  N.  H.,  in 

queuce  of  a  tree  falling  upon  and  crushing  him. At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  National  Institute,  Mr.  Cones  gave  some 
interesting  views  on  an  analogy  which  appeared  to  exist  between 
the  line  of  the  simultaneous  action  of  an  earthquake,  as  traced  out 
by  the  distinguished  Professor  Rogers,  and  the  lines  or  axes  of  the 
winter  storms  of  our  continent,  as  appeared  from  the  researches  of 

-or   Espy. Gunpowder,  which  was  ten  cents  a  pound  in 

New  York  on  the  opening  of  the  war,  has   advanced  to  twenty 
Milton  was  a  cobbler's  clerk,  and  also  derived  a  preca- 
rious subsistence  from  teaching  in  a  country  school.    Shakspeare, 
until  honored  by  royal  notice,  was  scarcely  considered  a  respectable 
bond  ;  Otway  and  Goldsmith  perished  in  want,  and  Chattcrton 

ii  refuge  from  despair  in  suicide. The  New  York  Times 

that  one  of  the  oldest  wine  dealers  in  that  city  has  offered 
$1000  that  there  is  not  a  gallon  of  genuine  old  Port  wine  in  the 
whole  city  of  New  York  ! 


lUansibc  (^atljcriiigs. 


■*  -•-•-+- 


Thk  Ci  i.k  STREAM. — Lieut.  Maury  gives  some  very  rational 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Its  waters,  he 
says,  have  mi  equatorial  warmth,  and  are  more  salt  than  those 
through  which  it  runs,  thus  showing  that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  the  process  of  evaporation  in  the  warm  latitudes,  and  are  bear- 
ing off  the  residuum  of  salt  to  mingle  with  the  fresher  waters  of 
the  northern  sea-.  They  part  with  their  heat  in  the  higher  lati- 
and  there,  chilled  by  mingling  with  the  common  mass,  they 
change  their  direction,  rush  southward,  and  displace  the  heated 
waters  of  the  equatorial  regions. 


<  ■»»•»»  ►- 


The  First  Clock. — It  is  now  about  five  hundred  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  obtainable  on  the  subject,  since  the 
first  clock  was  invented  and  put  into  operation  ;  and  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  their  manufacture  was  carried  on  only  upon  so 
limited  a  scale  that  kings  and  nobles  alone  could  purchase  them. 
At  the  present  time  a  time-piece  is  the  commonest,  as  it  is  also  one 
of  the  cheapest,  household  nrti<  1 

«-  ».—  > 

Hbr  old  Tricks. — Lola  Montcz,  on  her  late  passage  to  Aus- 
tralia, attempted  to  stab  the  mate  of  the  vessel,  for  kicking  her  of- 
fending lap-dog.  Everybody  remembers  how  she  horse-whipped  a 
Russian  aid-de-camp,  for  ordering  her  off  the  parade  ground  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

«    ~m  m    » 

Duff's  new  System  of  Book-Keeping — 192  pages,  royal 
octavo.  Harper  &.  Brothers,  New  York.  Price,  SI  50.  Sanc- 
tioned by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  "  The  most 
perfect  combination  of  science  aud  practice  yet  published." 


In  New  York  there  are  said  to.be  two  hundred  astrologers,  clair- 
voyants and  fortune-tellers. 

The  "  Highlands  "  of  the  Hudson  were  called  by  tho  Indians 
Matteawan,  meaning  the  country  in'  "good  fur." 

The  Morse  and  House  line  ipli  between  New    Yolk  and 

Washington,  pays  seventy  per  cent,  net,  upon  the  paid  up  capital. 

T!ie  Memphis  Bulletin  says  Mr.  Couldock  is  the  best  actor  ever 
seen  on  the  boards  in  that  city,  "  unquestionably." 

The  necessaries  of  life  are  terribly  high  iii  Baltimore,  and  there 
is  also  great  scarcity  of  employment  in  that  city. 

Three  sellers  of  spoiled  meat,  at  Memphis,  were  recently  sent  to 
the  workhouse  for  sixty-four  days.      Served  them  right. 

Mr.  F.  lloyt,  who  resides  at  South  East,  N.  V.,  has  in  bis  well 
a  trout  which  he  put  ill  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  is  about  a  foot 
long,  and  large  in  proportion. 

Richly  cut  glass  must  be  (leaned  and  polished  with  a  brush, 
and  like  a  plate,  occasionally  rubbed  with  chalk  ;  by  this  means 
the  lustre  and  brilliancy  are  preserved. 

Three  ladies,  mother  and  two  daughters,  gave    a    young  man  in 

Brooklyn  a  severe  cow  hiding  lately,      lie  had  circulated  injurious 

reports  in  regard  to  one  of  the  young  ll 

It  is  but  eleven  years  since   the    telegraph  line,  of  forty  miles  in 

length,  of  Professor  Mi  uilt,  and  now  there  arc  not  less 

than  32,000  miles  id    telegraph  wire-  on  our  continent. 

Mr.  C.  Hall,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  keeper  of  a  dance  house,  ad- 
vertises that  the  liquor  law  and  the  Sunday  law  have  ruined  his 
business,  ami  he  is  obliged  to  offer  his  house  for  sale. 

The  census  returns  give  the  entire  population  of  New  York  as 
3,466,188,      At  th  us,  in    1850,   the    population  was  then 

3,095,394.     The  population  of  New  York  city  is  639,810. 

A  decree  and  alimony  in  $500  has  been  allowed  in  the  divorce 
case  of  Clementina  Booth  is.  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  The  parties 
are  well-known  .-tars  in  the  theatrical  world. 

J.  A.  Savage,  a  returned  Califomian,  who  committed  sub 

New  Y'ork,  lately,  left  behind  the  following  warning  :   "  Beware  of 
the  mischief-maker.     Beware  of  the  woman  with  a  long  tongue.'' 

Social  parlies    are    quite    the    rage    in    New    York    at    tin-  time 
ipera    is   thinly  attended,  while   every  night    there   are  some 
half  a  dozen  jams    in    the    palatial    mansions    of  the   fashionable 
avenues. 

A  resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the  South  Carolina  legis- 
lature, for  the  purchase  of  slatues  of  Moultrie,  Marion,  Sumptcr, 
llaync,  McDullie  and  Calhoun,  and  also  of  a  sarcophagus  for  Mr. 
Calhoun's  remains. 

Ptentice,  of  the  Louisville  .Journal,  has  received  from  his  friends 
a  new  overcoat.  He  is  as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  a  boy  in  his  first 
boots,  and  says  :  "  It  fits  us  as  well  as  though  we  had  been  melted 
and  poured  into  it." 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Iowa  was  a  wilderness  tenanted  only  by 
the  savage.  Now  she  has  a  civilized  population  estimated  at  six 
hundred  thousand,  and  constantly  increasing.  The  emigration 
this  year  has  been  very  heavy. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  parish  prison  in  New  Or- 
leans, under  sentence  of  death,  no  less  than  i\\^  persons  who  were 
convicted  of  capital  crimes  last  winter  and  spring  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict court  in  that  city. 

The  proposed  national  monument  at  Plymouth  is  to  consist  of 
a  colossal  figure  of  Faith  pointing  to  the  skies,  made  of  granite, 
and  seventy  feet  high.  With  the  pedestal  it  will  form  a  monu- 
ment one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 

A  French  colony  in  the  Crimea  is  one  of  the  rumors  of  the  day. 
Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  contended,  would  afford  an  outlet  for 
the  inflammable  part  of  the  Parisian  population,  and  thus  take 
away  one  element  of  revolution  at  home. 

Captain  Robert  Henderson,  toll-keeper  at  the  upper  bridge,  in 
Belfast,  was  found  in  an  upright  position,  recently,  reclining 
against  one  of  the  piers,  drowned.  It  is  supposed  that  he  acci- 
dentally fell  into  the  water.      His  age  was  about  eighty. 

A  church  of  twenty-six  Baptists,  with  their  pastor,  have  left 
Mechlcnburg,  Germany,  for  the  United  States,  driven  here  by  per- 
secution. At  Memel,  in  Prussia,  the  Baptists  are  receiving  large 
accessions,  notwithstanding  the  intolerance  from  which  they  suffer. 

The  Providence  Tribune  says  that  St.  John's  church,  of  that 
city  had  done  an  act  of  unusual  justice,  by  guaranteeing  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Crocker,  who  has  served  them  more  than  half  a  century,  a 
liberal  support  for  life,  together  with  an  annuity  to  his  family. 

The  South  Carolina  Conference  have  resolved  to  sell  their  inter- 
est, as  individuals,  in  the  stock  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Company,  "  because  the  company  would  work  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  partake  in  making  money  on  the 
Sabbath." 

The  pork  trade  is  more  lively  in  Cincinnati  than  it  has  been  for 
Several  years.  At  several  establishments,  sixteen  hundred  hogs 
are  killed  daily,  and  if  all  the  establishments  that  are  proposed  are 
put  in  operation,  at  least  ten  or  twelve  thousand  hogs  will  he  there 
slaughtered  daily. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  soi,i   j„  the  markets  of  New  York, 

during  the  year,  40,000  woodcock,  35,000  partridges,  10,(100  rab- 
bit-, 20,000  canvass  back  ducks,  5000  brants,  21)00  mallard,  and 
30,000  black  ducks,  5000  wild  geese,  10,000  dozen  of  plover  and 
snipe,  and   25,000  wild  pigeons. 

In  the  hone  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  in  D-3'5,  while 
a  bill  granting  pensions  to  certain  revolutionary  veterans  was 
pending  in  that  body.  Mr.  Matthias  moved  to  add  a  gratuity  of 
$40  to  one    Sarah  (  to--,    "  the  sweetheart  of  an  old  soldier,"  vv  iiieh 

motion  prevailed,  4.">  to  .'id. 

As  a  lady,  who  had  been  to  Columbus,  Ca.,  after  a  faithless 
husband,  was  returning  to  her  home,  near  Macon,  a  short  time 
since,  her  child,  an  infant  in  her  arms,  died  on  board  the  cars. 
She  was  alone,  but  received  all  possible  attention  from  the  conduc- 
tor and  passengers,  who  made  up  a  purse  for  her  relief.  It  was  a 
-■lie. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Damon  says  that  during  a  residence  of  twelve 
years  at  Honolulu,  he  did  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  ves- 
Bel,  sailing  under  the  Hawaiian  Hag,  that  left  port  oil  the  Sabbath. 
Mr.  Damon  expresses  his  belief  that  the  Christian  clement  is 
more  influential  among  the  Hawaiian  people  than  any  other  nation 
that  can  be  named. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Hollanders  first  invented  the  right  process 
for  keeping  type  in  forms.  John  Van  Der  Mcy,  of  Lcydcn,  is 
saie  to  have  been  the  inventor,  and  the  art  was  lost  to  the  Dutch 
at  his  death.  Again,  it  is  claimed  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  Scotchman,  named  (Jed,  took  casts  from 
type,  and  struck  off  sheets  ;  but  in  171)5,  one  Firman  Didot,  in 
France,  invented  the  present  method  of  casting  plates  from  type, 
nnd  gave  it  its  present  name,  stereotyping. 


■forctrjn  3tcms. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  England,  has  a  new  work  in  the 
with  the  title,  "The  Church  of  Christ  during  the  l/ir.-t  Thin 
t  in  lis." 

Water  is  scarce  at  Jerusalem.  In  building  a  school-house  that 
cost  £600,  Bishop  Gobat  was  obliged  to  pay  .Clio  for  water  to  mix 
tin  mortar  ! 

A  pretty  young  English  lady  bail  her  veil  torn  by  the  fragment 
of  a  shell  thrown  from  the  northern  to  the  southern' side  of  Sevas- 
topol, lately. 

A  bookseller  of  Il'lsingfors  on  recently  applying  to  the  police  for 
a  passport  to  Sweden,  was  refused  one,  on  the  ground  that  no 
books  were  now  wanted  in  Russia. 

The    celebrated    mill  of   Alphcn,  on    the    Rhine,  which  tradition 

assigns  as  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  Dutch  painter,  Rembrandt, 

ha-  lately  been  destroyed  by  tire. 

A  great  exhibition  is  in  contemplation  in  Vienna,  for  1  s.">9,  and 
it  is  even  said  that  the  plan  of  the  building  has  already  rei 
the  approbation  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

There   i-  great  destitution   in   Italy  on  account  of  the  failure  of 

the  vintage  and  the  crops.      The  | r  in   the   mountains  think   tho 

kernels  in  the  cone  of  the  pine  tree  a  great  luxurv  . 

Ill  the  French  army  the  soldiers  during  the  winter  wear  wooden- 
bottom  .-.hoes.  The  result  is,  thai  the  French  army  is  less  afflicted 
with  toothache  and  rheumatism  than  any  army  in  the  world. 

The  Turkish  government  has  exempted  the  town  of  Kara  from 
all  taxation  for  three  year-,  as  a  reward  to  it  for  the  devoted  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  the  garrison  by  the  inhabitants  during  the  entire 
progress  of  the  siege. 


Senilis  of  (Doli). 


....  Never  anything  can  be  amiss,  when  simplcneBS  and  duty 
tender  it. — Shakspi  are. 

....  Nothing  more  detestable  does  the  earth  produce  than  an 
ungrateful  man. — Ausonius. 

....  A  propensity  to  hope  and  joy  is  real  riches;  one  to  fear 
and  sorrow,  real  poverty. — Hume. 

....  Hope  is  a  lover's  stuff;  walk  hence  with  that,  and  manago 
it  against  despairing  thought-. — 5/iaksp 

....  It  is  only  necessary  to  grow  old  to  become  more  indulgent. 
to  fault  committed  that  1  have  not  committed  myself. — Goethe. 

....  Great  minds,  like  Heaven,  are  pleased  in  doing  good, 
though  the  ungrateful  subjects  of  their  favor-  are  barren  in  return. 
—  Ixolt'r. 

....  True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits  that  justice  war- 
rants, mid  that  wisdom  guides  :  till  else  is  towering  frenzy  and 
distraction. — Addison. 

....  It  is  the  bounty  of  nature  that  we  live,  but  of  philosophy 
that  we  live  well;  which  is,  in  truth,  a  greater  benefit  than  life- 
itself. — Seneca. 

The  human  race  are  sons  of  sorrow  born,  and  each  must 
have  his  portion.  Vulgar  minds  refuse,  or  crouch  beneath  their 
load;  the  brave  bear  theirs  without  repining. —  Thomson. 

....  lie  lives  long  that  lives  well ;  and  time  misspent  is  not 
lived,  but  lost.  Besides,  Cod  is  better  than  his  promise,  if  he  takes 
from  him  a  long  lease,  and  gives  him  a  freehold  of  a  better  value. 
— Fuller. 

....  It  is  much  easier  to  ruin  a  man  of  principle,  than  a  man 
of  none,  for  he  may  be  ruined  through  his  scruples.  Knavery  is 
supple,  and  can  bend,  but  honesty  is  firm  and  upright,  and  yields 
not. —  Colton. 


JJoker's  Bubgct. 


Why  is  the  letter  U  the  gayest  in  the  alphabet  ?  Because  it  is 
always  in  fun. 

A  genius  has  just  invented  a  stove  that  saves  three-quarters  of 
the  wood,  while  the  ashes  it  makes  pays  for  the  remainder. 

"  There,  John,  that's  twice  you  have  come  home  and  forgotten 
that  lard." — "  Really,  mother,  it  was  so  greasy  that  it  slipped  my 
mind." 

An  Irishman,  who  had  been  fined  several  weeks  in  succession 
for  getting  drank,  coolly  proposed  to  the  judge  that  he  should  take 
him  by  the  year  at  a  reduced  rate. 

Mr.  Gripes,  the  usurer,  to  whom  a  sixpence  always  looked  as 
huge  as  a  cartwheel,  is  in  the  habit  of  holding  his  breath  while  the 
tailor  measures  him,  so  that  his  garments  will  require  less  cloth. 

An  Irishman  called  in  great  haste  on  Dr.  Abernethy,  stating 
that  :  "  lie  dad,  me  boy  Tim  has  swallowed  a  mouse  !" — "  Then, 
he  dad,"  said  the  doctor,  "  tell  your  boy  Tim  to  swallow  a  eat." 

Belvidera — It  seems  cruel  to  kill  so  many  animals  for  us — thirty- 
six  poor  squirrels  put  to  death  to  make  a  muff  for  us!  Emily — 
Yes,  it  is  cruel.  Why  don't  the  monsters  take  their  skins  off  with- 
out killing  them  t 

The  following  is  the  substance  id'  a  story  going  the  rounds  : — A 
stuttering  hoy  gets  used  to  the  round-faced  figures  on  old-fashioned 
tombstones;  afterwards  be  happens  to  shoot  an  owl — "  There  it 
is,"  he  exclaims;  "  I've  sh — .-ho — shot  a  cherubim!" 

A  young  gentleman,  very  conceited  and  vain  of  himself,  and 
who,  hy-tln-by,  was  rather  despised,  with  a  face  much  pitted  by 
the  small  pox,  was  addressed  by  a  chap,  who,  after  admiring  him 
for  some  time,  said,  "  When  carved  work  comes  in  fashion,  you'll 
he  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  put  my  eyes  on." 
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THE  CHIPPEWA   IMMANS. 

The  recent  visit  of  a  party  of  full-blooded  Chippewa  Indians  to 
onr  city  has  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our  rend- 
ers a  group  of  red  men  as  they  appear  in  their  native  dignity,  con- 
trasted with  the  miserable  and  degenerate  specimens  of  the  race  we 
see  in  our  streets  at  rare  intervals,  peddling  baskets  and  moccasins. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  we  meet,  on  our  seaboard,  with  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  lords  of  the  forest.     Some  eighteen  years  since,  a 


delegation  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  here,  among  whom  were  Keo- 
kuk and  Black  Hawk's  son,  and  the  visit  was  something  more  than 
a  nine  days'  wonder.  They  visited  the  State  House,  where  they 
were  received  and  addressed  by  Governor  Everett,  and  afterwards 
exhibited  some  of  their  war  dances  and  ceremonials  on  the  Com- 
mon, in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators.  The 
group  of  red  men  here  depicted  were  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Barry 
from  a  photograph  by  Masury  &  Silsbcc,  and  each  head  is  an  ac- 


curate likeness.  The  artist  has  done  himself  great  credit  by  this 
spirited  representation.  The  Indians  of  this  party  rejoice  in  namos 
which,  though  they  may  appear  musical  to  Indian  ears,  do  not 
strike  us  as  being  particularly  dulcet,  and  we  doubt  whether  even 
Mr.  Longfellow,  notwithstanding  his  most  skillful  management  of 
Indian  nomenclature  in  Hiawatha,  could  manage  to  weave  them 
into  melodious  rhythm.  We  have  numbered  the  individuals  eon- 
posing  the  group  [Set  page  37. 


6 


V 


1.  MAH  YAH-CHK-WA-WE-TONO.  6.  WAB-BE-DE-YAH. 

A-YAH-BE-DWA-WE-TONG  6.  KE-BE-DWA-KE-YHICK. 


8.  NAH-NAH-AUO-A-YASH. 

4.  NK-SHE-KA-O-OE-MAH. 


THE   CHIPPEWA   INDIANS. 
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[Written  expressly  for  gallon's  Pictorial.) 

OR, 

THE    SECRET    OF    A    LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STOEY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FEAHCE. 

CHAPTEB  IV.— [continued.] 

The  young  count  related  to  his  uncle  the  incident  which  had 
occurred  during  his  morning's  ramble.  The  good  marquis  listened 
with  interested  attention,  mid  Btrongly  evinced  sympathy. 

"  The  rascal  I"  be  said,  indignantly,  as  lie  heard  of  Gaspardc's 
rudeness.  "  I  am  glad  you  gave  him  a  suitable  correction.  That 
follow  marry  Rose  I  Why,  I  would  sooner  sec  him  wedded  to  a 
bear!" 

"  Then  that  is  his  object  !"  queried  Lenis. 

"  Yes  ;  and  it  will  be  defeated.  I  wish  she  were  out  of  his  way, 
though.     Toor  child  I" 

"  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  her  father  will  resent  his  insolence." 
"  O,   undoubtedly — undoubtedly,   Louis.     Ho  is  a  stern   man, 
that  Hugh  Lamonte,  and  will  teach   Gaspardc  his  business  after 
this.     Vou  have  not  seen  Hugh,  my  hoy  !" 

"  No  ;  he  was  not  there  last  evening.  Rut  I  wonder,  uncle,  that 
1  have  never  seen  Hose  before,  when  I  hare  been  here." 

"  You  know  you  were  here  only  for  a  short  time,  at  the  last 
visit,  three  or  four  years  ago  ;  and,  perhaps,  you  may  have  seen 
her  then  without  noticing  her  particularly.  She  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twelve  years  of  a::c  then;  she  is  not  sixteen  now, 
and  must  have  been  a  more  child." 

"  What  a  pretty  creature  she  is  !  One  would  never  imagine 
such  loveliness  as  hers  to  have  been  nourished  within  the  walls  of 
a  forest  chaumierc  And  her  father  a  peasant  !  Who  and  what  is 
he  besides  !  for  that  he  is  something  more,  with  such  a  child  as 
that,  I  am  convinced." 

"  You  may  well  he  justified  in  your  conclusion.  I,  myself,  have 
been  inclined  towards  it  more  than  once,  when  I  have  seen  and 
conversed  with  him.  As  I  said  before,  he  is  a  strange,  stem  man, 
silent  and  reserved,  and  almost  a  hermit,  as  one  might  say.  He 
seldom  leaves  home;  works  in  his  little  garden,  and  tills  the  thrifty 
patch  of  soil  adjoining  it  from  morning  till  night,  or  cuts  in  the 
forest  the  wood  which  is  to  serve  for  his  winter's  fuel,  and  often  a 
load  to  carry  to  the  town  on  market  days,  with  the  produce  from 
his  land,  as  may  not  he  required  for  his  own  use.  lie  has,  I  think, 
no  enemies  ;  yet  he  seems  disinclined  to  court  the  friendship  of 
any,  though  the  few  neighbors  about  him,  among  the  farm  houses, 
are  kindly  disposed  towards  him,  and  every  one  of  them  loves  lit- 
tle Rose.  He  is  apart  from  them — a  distinct  character." 
"And  a  peculiar  one,  from  your  description." 
"Precisely.  He  lives  a  peasant's  life,  and  wean  a  peasant's 
garb,  and  yet  he  can  assume — ay,  and  he  docs,  at  times,  the  bear- 
ing of  a  very  king.  The  humility  of  his  position  is  belied  by  the 
spirit  and  demeanor  of  the  man.  He  is  uncommunicative,  distant, 
almost  haughty,  towards  all  others ;  to  his  child,  he  is  the  tendcr- 
cst,  most  affectionate  of  parents." 

"  You  interest  me,  uncle.  How  long  have  you  known  this 
man  ?" 

"  He  came  into  the  neighborhood  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
ago,  and  settled  in  the  place  where  he  dwells  at  present,  remote 
from  every  other  habitation.  His  wife,  it  is  supposed,  or  has  been 
gathered  from  some  remarks  made  by  him  or  Hose,  was  dead. 
Hose  herself  was  then  a  little  creature  of,  perhaps,  three  or  fonr 
vears.  A  peasant  he  may  he  by  birth,  hut  I  do  not  believe  it.  I 
cannot  treat  him  like  one.     I  confess,  he  perplexes  me." 

"  I  do  not  marvel  at  it.  What  a  mystery  the  man  must  he!  I 
have  the  greatest  curiosity  to  behold  him." 

"  That  you  will  doubtless  do,  sooner  or  later,  though  it  will  he 
with  difficulty,  I  think,  that  you  will  obtain  communication  with 
him.     But  here  comes  our  Ro.je  of  the  wilderni 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  young  girl  appeared  at  the  door. 
"  Uncle,"  said  Louis,  "  1  must  go  hack  with   her,  to  sec  her 
safely  to  the  end  of  her  way.     She  may  meet  that  insolent  fellow 
again." 

"  Yon  nre  right,  my  dear  hoy, — you  arc  right,"  returned  the 
marquis. 

"  Well,  Rose,"  turning  lo  her,  "you  arc  going  !" 
"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Well,  a  pleasant  walk  to  you,  and  he  sure  to  tell  your  father 
to  look  after  Gaspardc,  that  he  does  not  annoy  you  again.  My 
nephew  here  is  going  to  attend  you  as  far  as  your  walk  extends. 
The  next  time  you  have  flowers  to  bring,  we  will  send  .some  one 
to  come  with  you.     Do  not  come  alone,  my  child." 

He  stroked  her  brown  hair,  with  a  kindly  smile,  and  Hose, 
thanking  him,  hade  him  good-day.  The  young  count  walked  by 
her  side  in  silence  during  the  time  occupied  in  descending  the 
height  upon  which  stood  the  chateau.  He  could  not  help  observ- 
ing how  much  more  beautiful,  if  possible,  looked  Rose  this  morn- 
ing, than  when  ho  had  first  seen  her,  although,  even  then,  it  was 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  come  upon  some  lovely  picture  touched 
with  the  warmest  coloring  and  most  perfect  grace  of  the  painter's 
art. 

Then  the  evening  light  had  shed  the  mellow  glow  over  her  with 
a  soft  splendor,  that  imparted  to  her  countenance  a  tone  of  sub- 
dued brilliancy,  that  had  given  to  those  sweet  hazel  eyes  a  darker 
shadow  and  a  clearer  light  Now,  with  him,  upon  the  hill-side, 
when  the  moniintr  sunbeams,  only  half  shaded  from  her  face  by 
the  wide  brim  of  the  hat  ske  wore,  boldly  kissed  lip,  and  cheek, 
and  brow,  and  the  fresh,  laughing  south  wind  rippled  her  chestnut 


hair,  and  lent  her  a  bloom  fitting  a  forest  nymph,  as  she  was. 
The  Count  Louis  mentally  pronounced  her  to  he  the  loveliest  child 
he  had  ever  beheld.  Fancy  already  saw  the  outline  of  that  fair 
countenance  transferred  to  the  carefully  collected  treasures  of  bis 
portfolio,  the  hand  was  only  waiting  opportunity  to  stamp  the  veri- 
table impression  there. 

"  How  pretty  she  is  !"  thought  the  coir.it ;  "  and  she  is  only  six- 
teen." 

And  it  was  not  her  face  alone  that  was  thus  charming,  as  he 
shortly  found,  nor  the  innate  grace  of  her  manner;  for  Ro 
monte  possessed  quick  and  delicate  perceptions,  a  refined  love  of 
the  beautiful,  and  a  mind  cultivated  to  a  degree  extremely  unusual 
in  one  of  her  station,  yet  scarcely  surprising  in  her.  Lor  both  her 
father  and  Mademoiselle  Montaiihan  had  taken  pains  to  improve 
a  naturally  fine  intellect,  that  expanded  daily  with  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  and  Louis  was  more  deeply  gratified  than  he 
could  express,  on  recognizing  this  mental  worth,  combined,  as  it 
was,  with  such  physical  perfection. 

It  was  well  that  Hose  had  had  such  instructors.  Helen  Mon- 
taiihan herself,  possessing  attainments  fully  equal  to  the  intellec- 
tual superiority  that  had  distinguished  her  from  childhood,  had 
perceived  with  pleasure  the  extent  of  force  with  which  the  mind 
of  the  young  girl  was  endowed  ;  and,  arousing  from  her  ordinary 
indifference  and  stately  repose,  interested  herself  in  its  culture,  to 
a  degree  that  was  fully  repaid  by  the  result  of  her  labor.  Hose, 
from  her  tenth  year,  bad  thus  been  the  protege  of  Helen ;  and 
though  the  calm  and   undemonstrative  bearing  usual  with  the  lat- 
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tcr  had  never  been  so  far  laid  aside  as  to  permit  any  derided  show 
of  affection  between  them,  yet  our  pretty  Hose  was  grateful  to  her, 
and  liked  her,  and  Mademoiselle  Montauban  really  liked  Rose  in 
return. 

Hugh  Lamonte,  too,  as  we  have  said,  shared  in  the  cultivation 
of  her  mental  powers.  No  one  knew  how  he  had  gained  this 
knowledge  which  be  had  imparted  so  freely  to  his  daughter.  The 
ion  of  such  acquirements  was  incongruous  with  the  circum- 
stance and  position  of  the  man  ;  but  it  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
the  mysteries  which  surrounded  him.  No  wonder  that  sweet  Rose 
Lamonte  had  thriven  under  care  like  this. 

A  brief  walk  it  was  from  the  chateau  to  the  cottage.  So,  at 
least,  it  seemed  to  the  count.  He  smiled  as  they  reached  the 
door. 

"  How  soon  wc  arc  here  I"  be  said.  "  I  think  the  distance  must 
have  been  estimated  incorrectly.  I  think  wc  have  been  hardly 
half  an  hour  in  coming.     Is  your  father  at  home,  Ho 

He  was  not  there.  Louis  did  not  go  in,  but  stood  an  instant  by 
the  door,  and  looked  about  him. 

"  What  a  pleasant  little  place  this  is  !"  said  he.  "  Rose,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  sketch  of  it,  some  day,  with  you  sitting  just 
here  in  the  sunshine  in  the  doorway,  at  work." 

He  paused  a  moment  longer  ;  bent  to  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the 
mignonette  in  its  box  on  the  window  ledge,  and  then  turned  to  his 
pretty  companion  again. 

"  Mind  what  my  uncle  told  you,  Rose,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"Adieu,  my  little  friend."  He  touched  her  hand  in  a  half- 
assured  clasp. 


"Adieu,  monsieur.  You  have  been  very  good  to  come  so  far 
with  me." 

"  It  was  a  pleasure."     He  smiled,  turned  away,  and  was  gone. 
And  Hose,  after  a  moment's  thoughtful   glance  at  his  receding 
figure,  went  in,  and  prepared  her  father's  dinner,  against  his  return. 
#  *  #  #  * 

"  I  will  have  no  insolence,  Gaspardc,  mind  that !  You  will 
keep  away  from  Hose  in  the  future.  She  detests  you.  and  vour 
language  and  conduct  of  this  morning  fully  justify  her  in  so  doing. 
I  warn  you.  You  know  my  character;  beware  of  arousing  me 
by  a  repetition  of  this." 

Hugh  Lamonte,  at  sunset,  bad  been  standing  at  his  door,  and 
Gaspardc,  returning  to  his  home,  beyond  the  forest,  from  the  xil- 
lage,  where  he  had  passed  tlic  day,  was  obliged  to  pause  on  the 
path  leading  past  the  cottage,  to  receive  the  stern  reprimand  of  the 
former.  He  feared  Hugh  ;  he  could  not  escape,  by  a  display  of 
his  usual  bravado,  the  bitter  severity  of  Hugh's  words,  and,  in 
these  circumstances,  his  last  resort  was  a  sullen  silence,  which 
indicated  the  spirit  in  which  he  received  them. 

Hose  had  reported  to  her  father  the  impertinence  of  Gaspardc, 
and  the  relation  incensed  him  to  the  highest  degree.  Always  de- 
testing the  man,  though  he,  had  never  yet  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with  him,  the  occurrence  of  to-day  hail  aroused  him  to  an 
extent  beyond  endurance.  He  had  reached  home  some  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  return  of  Rose  from  the  chateau,  and  waiting 
ever  since  for  the  appearance  of  Gaspardc,  intercepted  his  wav. 
Sharp  and  humiliating  were  the  father's  words  ;  and  Gaspardc, 

though  his  blood  boiled,  though  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  wreak  his 
hatred  on  him  then  and  there,  yet 
dared  not  betray  the  tempestuous 
fury  that  raged  within.  He  listened, 
with  folded  arms,  his  brows  bent 
into  a  hateful  scowl,  and  his  fierce 
eyes,  avoiding  those  of  Hugh,  fixed 
on  the  earth,  where  he  pushed  and 
rolled  around  with  his  foot  a  piece 
of  dried  stubble,  with  a  mechanical 
motion,  of  which  be  was  scarcely 
aware  ;  for  he  was  listening — listen- 
ing. And  he  longed  to  strike  to  tho 
earth  the  man  who  stood  before  him. 
"Do  not  come  hither  again.  Keep 
where  you  belong,  among  vour  fel- 
lows. I  shall  be  there  to-night,  at 
the  rendezvous.  And  it  will  be  near 
the  last  time,  to  give  you  orders.  I 
must  clear  my  hands  of  this  busi- 
ness soon.  1  am  getting  sick  of  it." 
He  spoke  in  a  low  and  moody 
tone,  and  bis  eyes,  also,  were  bent 
to  the  earth.  He  did  not  sec  the 
enger,  lightning-like  glance  that 
Gaspardc  raised  to  his  countenance 
as  these  words  were  uttered. 

"  Getting  sick  of  it,  is  he  i"  mut- 
tered the  fellow  to  himself.  "  Good ! 
1  shall  have  a  rare  sweep  of  it,  when 
1  get  affairs  under  my  management. 
You  will  abdicate,  monsieur,  in  my 
favor.     Excellent !" 

"  Go,"  said  Hugh  Lamonte,  cold- 
ly, at  length,  as  ho  looked  up  once 
more, — "  go  ;  it  is  sufficient — tho 
lesson  which  I  hear  the  count  has 
taught  you  this  morning;  otherwise, 
you  would  receive  from  me  now 
something  more  serious  than  tho 
reproof  I  have  given  you.  Go  !" 
And  he  turned  and  went  into  the  cot- 
tage, shutting  the  door  behind  him. 
"  0,  I  will  pay  you  finely, — wont  I,  monsieur?"  muttered  Gas- 
pardc, between  his  clenched  teeth,  and  making  a  menacing  motion 
towards  the  direction.  "  And  the  count,  too.  I  have  a  reckoning 
with  both  of  you,  a  long  one.  Never  fear  but  I  will  pay  it  well; 
and  then  for  my  pretty  Rose,  of  whom  you  arc  so  jealous  !" 

He  took  the  forest  road  once  more,  and  walked  rapidly  forward, 
revolving  in  his  mind  many  a  scheme  of  vengeance  that  had  am- 
ple time  for  arriving  at  matnrity.  To  what  point  would  not  his 
malice  extend  ?  Onco  master  of  the  horde  that  now  called  Hugh 
Lamonte  captain,  and  then  ? 


CHAPTER  V 


A    CHAPTER    OF    INCIDENTS. 


A  week  after  his  arrival  at  the  chateau,  Louis  stood,  one  morn- 
ing, on   the  terraco  with  his  fair  cousin,  Helen  Montauban,  and 
evidently  prepared  for  a  stroll  in  search  of  amusement,  judging 
from  the  gun  and  sketch-book  he  carried. 
[see  engraving.] 

"  Away  so  early,  Louis  »"  asked  Mademoiselle  Montauban. 

"  Even  so,  Helen.  I  am  going  to  spend  an  hour  in  convcrso 
with  Dame  Nature,  whom  I  have  so  sadly  neglected  since  I  canio 
here,  that  I  scarcely  dare  look  her  in  the.  face.  An  hour,  and  per- 
haps two ;  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  the  entertainment  which 
I  find." 

"Then,  if  that  is  the  ease,"  returned  Helen,  in  her  calm,  silver 
tones, — "  if  that  is  the  case,  we  shall  hardly  see  yon  again  till 
night-fall.     You  will  find   no  lack  of  amusement,  as  you  may 
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declare  yourself,  if  you  have  not  forgotten  your  former  visits 
hither;  though  they  have  been  few  enough,  I  conl 

••(),  I  know  there  is  no  neighborhood  more  beautiful  than  this  in 
the  country,"  responded  Lotus.  "  Game  for  my  bag  and  food  for 
my  pencil  I  shall  find  in  plenty,  and  I  will  lay  nt  your  feet  the 
spoils  of  both  on  my  return,  my  fair  lady-cousin.  But  as  for  ex- 
tending my  wanderings  to  the  borders  of  the  night,  that  would  not 
be  quite  to  my  fancy.     I  Bhall  bo  back  hero  before  noontide." 

"  That  is  well.     And  pray,  Louis,"  she  added,  with  imprc 

earnestness, — "  pray  do  not  go  too  deep  into  the  forest.  Remem- 
ber vour  adventure  there  not  seven  days  since.  My  good  father 
will  be  quite  alarmed  about  you,  if  we  do  not  see  you  at  dinner." 
"  Depend  upon  me,  Helen ;  I  shall  keep  to  my  promise.  At 
noon,  we  shall  be  examining  together  the  contents  of  my  pert- 
Let  inc  see  you,  my  sweet  cousin,  watching  for  my  return- 
ing steps  from  your  easement.  Mind,  1  Bhall  look  for  you.  And 
now,  au  rcvoir  I" 

Lightly  he  touched   his  lips  to  her  fair  hand,  and,  turning,  de- 
scended the  sloping  path  that  wound  irregularly  down  the  height. 
A  slight  blush  rose  to  her  beautiful   cheek,  as  her  glance  fol- 
,  for  an  instant's  space,   the  handsome  figure  of  the  young 
count ;  and  it  deepened  when,  at  a  little  distance,  he  looked  back, 
her  still  standing  there,  waved  his  hand  to  her.     Hasti- 
left  the  spot,  and  re-entering  the  chateau,  seated  herself  in 
•  >ou  by  a  window,  at  her  embroidery.     Here,  putting  the 
do,  she  could  observe  the  receding  figure  of  her  cousin 
pursuing,  with  slow  and  thoughtful  fingers,  her  favorite  em- 
ployment, until  Louis  bad  disappeared  from  sight,  nnd  there  was 
no  outward  attraction  to  break  the  rose-hued  thread  of  meditation 
■  vc  itself  in  anil  out  among  the  clustering   buds   and  leaves 
expanding  into  life   under  her  magic  touch.     The  marquis  was 
in  the  library  among  his  books,   lost  to  the  exterior  world,  and 
wrapt  in  learned   lore.     Helen  had  no  companion  there  in   that 
saloon,  save  her  own  meditations;  but  they  were  sufficient 
entertainment  for  one  like  her.     Besides,  they  had  no  stint  of  food 
this  morning. 

And  now,  let  us  follow  Louis.     Charmed  with  the  loveliness  of 
the  morning,  by  the  soft  sunshine  that  brightened  all  the  air  about 
him,  and  touched  with  a  tender  glory  this  wide  and  beautiful  land- 
and  glistened  on  the  far  blue  waters  of  the  winding  river 
that  blended  with  the  sky  ;  by  the  gentle  airs  that  whispered  and 
i  about  him,  now  kissing  his  fine  brow,  and  lightly  playing 
with  the  waves  of  his  soft  brown  hair,  now  seeming  to  the  young 
man's  poetical  fancy  to  breathe  into  his  ear  the  pleasant  memo- 
olden  days,  he  wandered  on  and  on,  scarce  marking  the 
e  took,  nor  yet  caring  ;  for  the  happy  reveries  that  this  lovc- 
lv,  silent  atmosphere  about  him  engendered  were  even  more  agree- 
able than  the  exercise  of  those  pursuits  which  he  had  strolled  forth 
avowedly  to  enjoy. 

But,  as  it  naturally  happened,  he  had  continued  to  follow  the 
main  road  leading  from  the  chateau  past  the  village,  and  onward 
to  where  it  reached  the  forest,  branching  off  into  two  distinct  paths, 
one  of  which  wound  on  through  the  forest,  and  the  other  skirted 
it  to  the  left. 

But  he  had  only  just  passed  the  low  hills  that  hid  him  from  tho 
chateau,  when  he  awoke  from  these  reveries,  and  now  found  him- 
self pursuing  this  path,  which  was  often  hedged  on  either  side 
with  timber,  and  ever  and  anon  opened  on  wide  fields,  that  gave 
one  delicious  glimpses  of  the  far-stretching  landscape,  and  the  blue 
river  that  wound  its  quiet  course  along  beneath  the  still  air  and 
the  lovely  sunshine  of  the  morning.  And  here  and  there  rose 
abrupt  masses  of  rock  by  the  way,  clothed,  perhaps,  with  verdure, 
and  crowned  with  foliage,  or  else  standing  bare,  and  craggy,  ami 
pray,  presenting  their  jagged  fronts  boldly  to  the  wayfarer's  eye. 

His  morning's  work  was  before  him.  Where  were  the  sketches 
he  had  promised  to  show  to  Helen  on  his  return  ?  Turning  his 
attention  to  the  beauties  of  the  quiet  scenery  about  him,  Louis 
I  now  and  then  along  the  path,  to  add  some  charming  mor- 
rtau  to  the  collection  of  fine  drawings  in  his  hook,  remembering 
his  cousin's  peculiar  taste,  and  selecting  such  points  as  he  knew 
would  best  please  her.  And  wandering  slowly  still,  he  came  nt 
last  within  sight  of  the  little  dwelling  of  his  pretty  friend  Rose. 

Then  Louis  thought  of  the  wish  which  he  had  expressed  to  her. 
The  cottage  was  at  a  distance  yet ;  he  wished  to  gain  a  more  dis- 
tinct view  of  it.  Perhaps  he  should  discover  Rose  herself  seated 
at  the  door,  and  his  scene  already  laid  out  for  him. 

He  hastened  forward.  The  turn  in  the  path  formed  by  abutting 
hanks  was  soon  reached,  and  the  half-hidden  cottage  was  in  full 
sight  now  ;  and  yes,  there  sat  Rose  at  the  door,  working  with  her 
needle.  He  paused  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  scene.  This 
little  cottage,  or  farm-house,  so  rude  and  plain  in  exterior,  yet  dis- 
•d  to  him  through  that  open  doorway,  where  the  morning 
sun  shone  in  so  softly,  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  in  the  world. 
The  inner  room  was  partly  seen,  looking  as  bright,  and  clear,  and 
fresh  as  hands  could  make  it ;  and  the  pretty  fairy  guardian  of  this 
pleasant  menage,  with  her  household  labor  completed  for  the  morn- 
ing, sat  there  in  the  sunshine,  working  busily,  her  head  bent,  so 
that  she  did  not  see  Louis,  and  her  small  hands  glancing  hack  and 
forth,  as  she  sewed,  with  a  motion  that  made  them,  in  their  light 
employment,  seem  all  the  more  graceful. 

She  was  looking  so  lovely,  in  this  position,  that  Louis  hastened 
to  commence  his  sketch,  lest  she  should  change  it.  Yet  a  nearer 
view  was  needed  ;  and,  silently  as  possible,  he  moved  forward,  so 
as  to  trace  her  features  distinctly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
disturbing  her.  Rapidly,  and  with  a  grace  and  vividness  of  touch 
that  did  justice  to  its  present  subject,  Louis  worked.  It  was  the 
loveliest  picture  he  had  attempted  that  day,  and  he  enjoyed  it. 
Not  many  minutes  was  he  in  completing  it,  and  then  he  advanced 
with  a  quiet  step  up  the  pathway  to  the  door. 

But  Rose  Lamontc  was  as  busy  with  her  thoughts  as  with  her 


needle,  and  she  did  not  hear  the  approaching  footstep.  It  was  not 
until  the  shadow  of  the  young  man's  form  fell  across   the  sill,  that 

she  was  aroused  from  I.  looked  up  then,  and  started 

with  some  slight  surprise  on  beholding  the  count.  Immediately 
recovering  herself,  however,  she  welcomed  him,  with  a  smile,  and 
hastened  to  offer  him  a 

lie  accepted  it,  and  sat  down  near  her.      lie  had  met  Rose  but 

twice  before;  yet  it  was  in  such  circumstances  that  the  awkward- 
id  constraint  of  first  acquaintance  was  in  a  measure  un- 
known to  them,  and  it  was  the  easiest  tiling  in  the  world  to  fall 
into  conversation  now.  He  almost  forgot  that  their  acquaintance 
was  of  so  recent  a  date,  indeed. 

"  Where  is  your  father,  Kose,  this  morning?"  he  asked,  at  first. 
"  I  hoped  to  see  him." 

"  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here,  monsieur,"  returned  the  young  girl. 
"  But  he  went  to  the  forest,  something  more,  than  an  hour  ago,  to 
gather  roots  for  me,  and  I  do  not  know  how  soon  he  will  come 
back  ;  perhaps  he  may  be  on  his  way  home  now.  I  suppose  that 
monsieur  lc  marquis  and  Mademoiselle  Helen  arc  well  to-day?" 

"  Quite  well,  Hose.  You  have  not  been  up  to  the  chateau  since 
last  week,  I  think  »" 

"  No.  I  do  not  think  I  have  stayed  away  from  there  for  so 
many  days  together  in  all  the  years  since  we  came  here.  It  seems 
a  strange  thing  to  inquire  after  them,"  said  ito.se,  looking  up. 

"  My  uncle  and  Helen  were  mentioning  it  yesterday,"  rejoined 
Louis.     "  They  intend  sending  for  you  to-morrow." 

"  0,  I  will  not  trouble  them  so  far  as  to  do  that,"  responded  the 
young  girl.  "  I  do  not  need  any  one  to  come  for  me  now,  because 
I  can  come  alone  quite  as  well.  Will  yon  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
Mademoiselle  Helen  that  I  will  come  to-morrow  !" 

"  I  will  do  so — certainly,"  answered  Louis.  "  But  where,  then, 
is  that  troublesome  cousin  of  yours  ?     Has  he  gone  away  !" 

"  Yes,  monsieur.  I  hope  we  shall  never  see  him  again,"  she 
said,  with  a  slight  shudder  of  aversion.  "My  father  spoke  very 
sharply  to  him,  and  sent  him  to  a  place  a  great  way  from  here.  1 
do  not  know  what  place  it  was  ;  my  father  did  not  tell  me.  But 
he  says  Gasparde  shall  never  come  back  until  he  learns  to  be  less 
insolent." 

"  What  a  relief  that  is,  Rose, — is  it  not  ?"  said  Louis,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Ah,  yes,  indeed,  monsieur !  I  disliked  him  extremely.  You 
did  not  see  him  that  day  ?  I  was  afraid — "  She  paused,  and 
Louis  answered  : 

"No — I  did  not  see  him.  But  I  was  not  afraid  for  myself;  I 
did  not  think  of  myself.  The  man  was  a  coward.  He  would  not 
dare  to  attack,  openly,  a  person  stronger  or  more  active  than  him- 
self.    Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  he  has  gone — very  glad." 

"And  I  am  equally  so,  monsieur.  But,"  she  added,  "I  think 
be  must  have  been  very  angry  with  my  father,  for  sending  him 
away.  I  know  that  he  was  so  when  my  father  spoke  so  sharply 
to  him,  though  he  made  no  reply,  I  was  told.  I  am  afraid  he  will 
do  him  a  mischief,  if  he  has  the  opportunity."     And  she  sighed. 

"  O,  do  not  fear  that,  Rose — do  not  fear  that,"  the  young  man 
said,  kindly.  "He  cannot  injure  him,  unless  he  returns  hither, 
and,  in  that  case,  you  would  surely  be  warned  of  his  neighborhood. 
But  this  subject  is  not  a  pleasant  one — is  it  ?  Suppose  I  try  to 
banish  from  your  memory,  for  the  present,  the  image  of  this 
wicked  man,  and  we  will  talk  of  something  rather  plcasanter. 
Tell  me  who  and  what  this  is,  my  little  friend." 

He  had  opened  his  portfeuille,  and  now,  as  he  spoke,  passed  to 
her  the  sketch  which  he  had  taken  fifteen  minutes  previously. 

She  looked  at  it,  and  a  bright  smile  shone  in  her  hazel  eyes. 

"  .Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  it  is  ray  own  little  home.  How  faith- 
fully you  have  sketched  it !  There  is  the  mignonette  on  the  sill ; 
and  my  pretty  cat,  asleep  by  the  box,  in  the  sunshine ;  and  one 
edge  of  the  book-case,  which  you  can  see  within,  and  which  hangs 
close  beside  the  window.  You  must,  then,  have  drawn  this  before 
I  saw  you — before  1  heard  yon  coming  just  now." 

"  Yes — exactly  ;  before  you  saw  me.  But  there  is  something, 
Hose,  which  you  seem  to  consider  of  less  consequence  than  your 
cat  and  the  mignonette,  since  you  do  not  mention  it.  I  wonder  if 
you  have  observed  it.  Who  is  it  that  sits  by  the  door,  sewing  ? 
My  cousin  Helen  ?" 

"No,  monsieur ;  it  is  not  your  cousin.  You  did  not  mean  it 
for  Mademoiselle  Montauban.     It  is,  I  think,  Rose  Lamontc. " 

"  You  are  right.  It  is  Rose  Lamoute.  Well,  Rose,  I  took  this 
without  your  knowledge,  therefore,  I  suppose  I  should  ask  your 
permission  to  retain  it.  But  I  do  not  anticipate  a  refusal.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  shall  heed  it,  if  one  is  given." 

"  In  that  case,  monsieur,"  returned  the  young  girl,  smiling  at 
his  frankness, — "in  that  case,  it  would  l>c  useless  either  to  give  or 
withhold  permission.     It  is  yours,  however,  by  right,  monsieur." 

"Then  I -will  keep  it.  And  now,  since  the  morning  is  nearly 
gone,  I  think  I  can  stay  no  longer.  I  should  like  to  see  your 
father,  Rose ;  but  since  he  does  not  come,  I  must  wait  until 
another  time." 

"  I  am  sure  he  would  like  to  sec  yen,"  said  Rose.  "  And  now 
I  think  of  it :  he  hade  me  thank  you,  in  his  name,  if  I  should 
meet  you  again,  for  your  interference  in  my  behalf  the  other  day." 

"I  was  glad  that  I  happened  to  be  near,  to  chastise  the  scoun- 
drel," responded  Louis ;  "and  I  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  the 
proved  to  he  one  of  lasting  service.     If  not,  I  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  repeat  it.     Now,  I  must  he  gone.     Do  not  forget  that 
my  cousin  wishes  to  see  you,  Rose,  to-morrow." 

"No,  monsieur.     I  will  come." 

And  bidding  the  young  girl  adieu,  he  turned  from  the  spot  to 
retrace  his  homeward  way. 

"  How  pretty  she  is,  how  innocent,  how  childlike,  how  charm- 
ing !"  said  Louis,  mentally.  "  One  cannot  but  be  attracted  to- 
wards her."     He  walked  en,  meditating  as  he  went. 


"And  so  that  ruffian,  Gasparde,  is  gone,"  he  said,  again. 
"  Good  !  It  will  be  worse  for  him  if  he  comes  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  attempts  to  molest  her  again.  Poor  little  Hose  ! — little 
forest  blossom!     Would  that  thou  werl  in  saf'etv!" 

Wrapt  in  i  'it,  he  continued  his  way.     His  eyes  were 

bent  to  the  ground,  and  he  walked  slowly  along  the  path. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  merry  voice  whistling  some  light  air,  at  a 
distance.  It  aroused  him  from  his  reverie.  Looking  up,  he  be- 
held a  man  approaching  him,  who  was  then,  perhaps,  fifty  yards 
from  him.  This  man,  a-  soon  as  Louis  lifted  bis  head,  suddenly 
off  the  lively  air  with  which  he  had  been  amusing  himself, 
imed  to  regard  our  hero  earnestly.     Then   as   suddenly  he 

recommenced  whistling,  fixed  tee  in  torn  upon  tho  earth, 

and,  with  head  slightly  bent,  advanced. 

"  Who  can  it  be '"  thought  the  count.  "He  seems  to  recog- 
nize me,  at  all  events.  And  it  strikes  me  that  he  is  endeavoring 
to  conceal  his  features." 

And  such,  truly,  appeared  to  be  the  case.  Yet  it  was  no  one 
whom  Louis  remembered  to  have  seen  before.  This  man  was 
:  in  the  garb  usual  to  th"  peasants  of  the  country,  in  stature 
of  about  medium  rank,  and  proportionate  size.  His  features  were 
partially  concealed,  as  he  held  his  head  down.  But  Louis,  as  he 
came  nearer,  was  more  curious  to  behold  them  than  he  would  have 
been  if  the  man  had  not  endeavored,  with  such  evident  studious- 
ness,  to  pass  unnoticed.     A  sudden  thought  struck  the  count. 

"  Can  it  be  Gasparde  1"  he  said  to  himself.  But  the  idea  was 
immediately  banished.  Had  he  not  been  assured  that  Gaspardo 
was  away  >  The  man  came  nearer,  still  whistling.  "I  will  know 
who  he  is,"  firmly  resolved  Louis. 

As  they  approached  closer  to  each  other,  the  young  count  caught 
a  glimpse  of  those  features.  He  started,  with  an  involuntary  ex- 
clamation, and  stopping  short,  laid  his  hand  on  the  man's  arm. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  "you  will  oblige  me  by  pausing  one  mo- 
ment.    I  desire  to  speak  with  you." 

What  if  it  should  be  a  mistake  after  all  ?  But  no  !  The  man 
stopped  at  this  quiet,  yet  peremptory  summons,  ceased  whistling, 
and  taking  off  his  large  hat,  looked  Louis  in  the  face,  saying, 
respectfully  : 

"  I  sec  it  is  useless,  monsieur  le  compte.  You  arc  determined 
to  know  me." 

"  Your  own  fault,  mon  ami, — your  own  fault,"  laughed  the 
count,  with  an  air  of  good  humor.  Tor,  in  this  person,  he  recog- 
nized the  one  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  forest  on  the  night 
of  that  memorable  attack,  to  warn  and  arm  him  against  the  ap- 
proaching danger  of  the  way.  The  face,  well  marked  by  the 
assistance  of  the  lightning  then,  had  been  carefully  remembered 
since. 

"But  how  is  it  that  you  know  me  so  well,  monsieur?"  asked 
the  man.     "  I  scarcely  imagined  that  you  would." 

"  You  must  be  sensible,  my  good  friend,"  returned  the  count, 
"  that  neither  the  place,  persons  nor  occasion  were  those  liable  to 
be  easilv  forgotten.  A  man  seldom  meets  such  a  dozen  times  in 
the  courso  of  his  life.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  should  remember 
you  ?" 

"Just  so,  monsieur.     Still — " 

"But  I  do  not  often  forget  faces,  especially  those  met  with  in 
times  of  danger.  Yours  I  kept  for  the  remembrance  of  past 
deeds,  and  the  score  of  a  future  reckoning.  But  you  speak  as 
though  you  had  wished  me  to  forget  it." 

"  I  was  not  over-desirous,  monsieur  le  compte,  that  you  should 
remember  it,"  answered  the  man. 

"And  why  not  ?     You  are  not  sorry  for  helping  me,  I  trust?" 

"  No,  monsieur ;  nor  unable  or  unwilling  either,  for  that  matter, 
to  help  you  again,  if  you  should  need  help.  And,  my  faith  !  hut 
I  am  afraid  you  will  need  aid  most  sorely,  if  things  prosper  as 
they  have  begun,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  and  half-musing  tone. 

"  What  do  you  mean  i"  queried  the  count,  not  a  little  puzzled. 

"  What  do  I  mean,  monsieur  !  Why,  the  fact  is,  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell.     How  do  I  know  what  is  to  happen  ?" 

"  What  was  that  muttering  for,  then  ?  What  is  your  name  ? 
Tell  me  that.  You  refused  to  tell  me  on  the  first  occasion  of  our 
meeting.     Tell  me  now.     It  cannot  harm  you." 

"  You  will  promise,  monsieur,  never  to  whisper  a  word  concern- 
ing my  share  in  that  night's  scrape,  nor  whatever  I  may  do  for 
you  hereafter  i" 

"  Hereafter  >.  You  perplex  me.  But  I  promise — I  promise,  my 
good  man.     Now  tell  me  your  name." 

"  It  is  Jacques  Leroux,  monsieur." 

"Jacques  Leronx  I — well,  I  shall  remember  now.  But  come, 
sit  down  on  this  bank  by  the  roadside  a  moment-  I  wish  to  talk 
with  you." 

"  Very  well,  monsieur.  Only  I  warn  you,  you  must  not  ask 
too  many  questions.  It  is  enough  that  I  was  inclined  to  help  you 
that  night.  Yon  must  not  inquire  too  closely  into  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  tiie  secrecy." 

"  Let  me  ask  what  1  please,  Jacques.  You  are  not  forced  to 
answer,  if  you  do  not  like.  In  the  first  place,  then,  how  did  you 
come  to  know  all  about  the  affair  in  which  I  was  engaged  ?" 

"  That,  monsieur,  is  one  of  the  questions  which  I  must  decline 
to  answer." 

"  Why  did  you  conceive  so  great  an  interest  in  me — a  stranger  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  was  because  I  liked  your  appear- 
ance." 

"  You  had  seen  me  before,  then  !" 

"I  had  seen  you  before,  monsieur." 

"  Where — when  ;" 

"  It  would  do  you  no  good  to  know." 

"  You  are  cool,  Jacques.     I  see  I  shall  gain  no  in  from 

you.  But,  at  least,  let  me  know  to  what  part  of  the  country  you 
belong,  and  whether  I  shall  ever  see  you  after  this." 
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"I  am  not  conscious  of  belonging  anywhere  in  particular,  mon- 
sieur, though  one  may  be  apt  to  sec  me  most  generally  in  this 
direction.  I  dare  say  we  shall  meet  very  often,  if  you  remain  at 
the  chateau  up  there." 

"  You  spoke  of  my  needing  assistance  at  a  future  day.  Do  you 
think  it  probable  that  I  .shall  ?" 

Jacques  smiled  at  the  well-contrived  query. 

"  I  do  not  say.  One  may  very  often  need  help,  you  know  ; 
especially  when  one  has  enemies.  The  old  fable  of  the  lion  and 
the  mouse  is  as  useful  to-day  as  ever  it  was." 

"  Where  are  my  enemies  ?     Who  arc  they  ?" 

"  You  know  beet,  monsieur,  whether  you  have  gained  the  ill-will 
of  any  one." 

"  You  mean — but  no !  What  should  you  know  concerning  that  ? 
You—" 

"  I  mean,  monsieur,  to  speak  in  so  many  plain  words,  that  ugly 
cousin  of  pretty  Rose  Lamont — Gaspardc.  I  should  hardly  dare 
to  utter  his  name  aloud,  but  I  know  that  he  is  not  within  earshot 
by  a  long  wav." 

"  You  do  know,  then,  that  he  is  my  enemy  ?" 

"  As  far  as  jealousy  can  make  him,  monsieur.  And  though  he 
is  away  now,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  may  not  harm  you  some 
day.  He  did  not  fancy  your  treatment  of  him  the  other  day.  But 
bow,  monsieur,  I  have'  lingered  here  long  enough.  I  must  budge. 
I  am  going  to  see  Hugh  Lamontc." 

"  An  1"  exclaimed  the  count ; 
"  then  you  know  Hugh  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur.  I  help  him, 
sometimes,  in  his  garden.  He 
wants  me  this  morning.  I  must 
be  on  my  wav." 

"  Very  well.  But  wo  shall  see 
each  other  again,  Jacques  ?" 

"  Doubtless.  Good  -  morning, 
monsieur." 

"  Good-moming,  my  friend." 

And  the  young  count  pursued 
bis  way,  thinking,  with  some  curi- 
osity, and  not  a  little  perplexity, 
of  his  new  acquaintance. 

"  That  accounts  for  it,"  he  said 
to  himsolf.  "  He  learned  the  story 
from  Hugh,  I  suppose,  or  over- 
heard something.  But  I  wonder 
how  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  danger  which  was  awaiting  me 
that  night?  However,  I  suppose 
I  must  not  troublo  myself  about 
it." 

And  Jacques  pursued  his  route  to 
the  dwelling  of  Hugh  Lamonte— 
of  his  chief.  For  though  Louis 
had  no  suspicion  of  it  at  present, 
this  man  was  concerned,  though 
in  no  very  important  degree,  with 
the  very  gang  who  had  sent  out 
men  to  waylay  him  in  the  forest. 
This  was  the  secret  of  his  knowl- 
edge respecting  their  business. 


It  was  no  uncommon  thing  now  for  Louis  to  encounter  Jacques 
Lcroux,  now,  in  his  usual  strolls  about  the  neighborhood.  They 
often  met ;  and  the  young  count,  feeling  an  interest  in  this  rough, 
but  evidently  honest-hearted  fellow,  who  had  taken  pains  to  ren- 
der him  a  service,  spent  many  an  hour  in  conversation  with  him 
while  reclining  on  the  banks  of  the  valley  stream,  engaged  in  an- 
gling,  or  roaming  over  wood  and  hill,  with  his  beloved  /tortfeuille; 
for  Louis  was  an  unwearied  artist. 

And  now,  our  hero  might  have  been  seen  visiting  the  cottage, 
too,  occasionally,  to  rest,  during  his  rambles ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
Hugh  Lamonte  treated  this  new-comer  with  a  distant  kindness, 
far  different  from  his  usually  unsociable  demeanor,  lie  unbent 
somewhat  from  his  natural  reserve ;  and  as  this  restraint  was,  in  a 
measure,  dismissed,  Louis  was  astonished  to  discover  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge — the  depth  of  his  mind,  which,  like  himself,  seemed 
unfitted  for  a  rank  so  low.  And  yet  this  astonishment,  he  knew, 
was  scarcely  warrantable,  since,  he  reasoned,  he  should  have  anti- 
cipated no  icss  from  this  man. 

And,  all  this  time,  Gasparde  was  away.  Hugh  and  Jacques 
alone  knew  where  ;  for  the  former,  Hugh  Lamonte,  uneasy  at  a 
neighborhood  so  little  to  be  desired,  had  despatched  him  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  that  portion  of  the  horde  engaged  in  the  contraband 
trade,  well  reasoning  that,  being  as  far  distant  as  the  coast  itself, 
he  had  nothing  unpleasant  to  apprehend  from  him.  Gasparde,  as 
may  be  guessed,  had  been  no  little  dissatisfied  with   this  arrange- 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A   SECRET    EXEMT. 

A  montr   passed.     Louis  had 

intended  to  leave  the  chateau  at 

the   expiration   of   a   month.     It 

went  by,  but  still  he  lingered ;  and, 

as   he  had  no   pressing  business 

elsewhere,  he  said  to  himself  that 

the  summer  might  wear  away  as 

well  here  as  in  places  where  he 

might  not  like  so  well  to  stay.    So 

he  was  in  no  hurry  to  depart. 
Time  passed  very  pleasantly  at 

the  chateau.     A  great  portion  of 

his   days  was  passed   indoors,  in 

the  society  of  his  uncle  and   his 

beautiful  cousin,   Helen ;  and  the 

remainder  was  spent  in  the  open 

air,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite 

amusements.     Louis  was  as  fond 

of  sketching  as  ever,  and  nearly 

•very  morning  he  might  have  been 

seen  roving  about  the  neighbor- 
hood in  search  of  food  for  his  pen- 
cil, as  wo  have  already  seen  him, 

returning  at   noon,  to  display  to 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  the  re- 
sult of  his  labor ;  though,  on  the 

first  occasion  of  this  kind,  it  must 

be  allowed  that   the  exhibition  of 

his  sketches  was  subjected  to  some 
slight  reserve,  the  picture  of  Rose 
and  her  dwelling  being  withheld. 
For  what  reason,  however,  he  him- 
self, perhaps,  scarcely  know  at  the 
time. 

He  had  seen  Rose  two  or  three 
times  since  that  visit,  both  at  the 

chateau  and  at  the  cottage,  where  he  had  met  her  father,  also. 
Tho  admiration  of  Louis  for  our  pretty  heroine  certainly  was  by 
no  means  on  the  decrease  ;  while  Hugh  Lamontc  was  an  enigma 
to  him.  The  peculiarity  of  this  man's  appearance  and  manners, 
so  inconsistent  with  his  position,  was  a  matter  of  no  little  perplex- 
ity to  him  as  to  others.  The  gravity  and  reserve  of  Hugh,  accom- 
panying a  kind  of  hauteur,  which,  at  times,  betrayed  itself  in  his 
intercourse  with  those  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings,  were  so 
many  subjects  of  mystery.  But  it  was  a  mystery  not  likely  soon 
to  be  solved.  Nobody  knew  anything  concerning  him  previous  to 
the  time  of  his  coming  to  occupy  his  present  abode.  His  former 
place  of  residence  was  unknown.  Conjecture  had  done  her  best, 
and  the  mvstcry  remained  a  mystery  still. 

Louis  often  spoke  with  his  uncle  on  this  subject.     The  good 
marquis  could  only  shake  his  head  in  perplexity. 

"  He  is  a  strange  man,  that  is  all  I  can  say,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
he;  "and  yet  there  is  something  about  him   wliieh   attracts   me. 
That  lofty  sternness  which  he  sometimes  wears   strikes   one  most 
strangely.     I  never  observe  it  without  thinking  of — " 
"  Of  what,  monsieur?"  asked  Louis. 

"  Of  my — of  Henri — your  uncle,  my  boy.     We  quarrelled  once, 
he  and  I,  and  he  wore  just  that  look  and  manner  afterward.    You 
never  saw  him,  Louis."     And  the  good  marquis  sighed. 
"  What  was  the  reason  of  tho  quarrel,  uncle  '<"  asked  Louis. 
"  It  is  a  long  story.     I  cannot  tell  you  now,"  was  the  answer ; 
"but,  some  day,  perhaps,  I  will  relate  it  to  you." 
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ment,  and  resolved  to  return,  secretly,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
presented  itself. 

It  was  one  day,  when  Louis  had  been  rambling  about  during 
the  whole  morning,  that,  wearied  ont,  he  threw  himself  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  to  rest,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  grove  half-way 
between  the  chateau  and  the  cottage.  Ho  had  a  book  with  him, 
and  opening  it,  soon  became  deeply  engaged  in  its  perusal.  Per- 
haps he  might  have  passed  half  an  hour  thus.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  however,  ho  closed  it,  and  taking  up  his  gun,  which  he  had 
thrown  on  the  turf  beside  him,  he  took  his  way  towards  the  road, 
which  was  not  many  steps  distant. 

But  he  had  hardly  reached  it,  ere  a  bullet  whistled  through  the 
air,  struck  his  left  arm,  ploughing  up  the  flesh  as  it  went,  and  con- 
tinuing its  course  till  it  lodged  in  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  by  the 
roadside. 

It  had  evidently  proceeded  from  some  place  very  near  the  spot 
which  he  had  left ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  look  for  the  source  of  the 
compliment,  for  the  warm  blood  already  poured  down  his  arm, 
saturating  completely  the  sleeve  which  covered  it.  Hastening  on, 
he  sat  down  by  the  trunk  of  the  tree  which  had  received  the  bul- 
let, and  taking  his  handkerchief  out,  folded  it  into  a  bandage.  At 
that  moment,  raising  his  eyes,  he  beheld  Jacques  Lcroux  coming 
along  the  road  from  the  village.  He  called  to  him,  and  the  man 
ran  up. 

"  What's  the  matter  now,  Monsieur  Louis  %"  he  asked,  in  some 
surprise.     "  Shot  in  the  arm '     Winged  like  a  wild  fowl !     Why, 


what — "  He  glanced  at  the  gun  that  the  count  had  again  laid 
down,  and  Louis  recognized  the  impression  which  he  entertained. 
"  Well,  my  good  fellow,"  he  said,  lightly,  despite  tho  slight 
faiiitncss  he  felt  from  the  loss  of  blood,  "  you  do  not  think  I  would 
commit  intentional  suicide— do  you?  and  if  I  did,  I  should  cor- 
tainly  select  a  surer  spot  than  this.  But  I  am  glad  you  are  here. 
This  one-handed  work  is  rather  awkward.  Let  the  sleeve  stay ; 
I  can  see  to  it  after  I  get  home.  Just  fasten  the  bandage  about  it 
tightly,  if  you  please, — so.  That  is  it.  Be  sure  the  knot  is  fast." 
And,  during  this  time,  Louis  had  concluded,  since  Jacques  had 
drawn  his  own  inferences,  to  let  him  keep  them,  and  tell  him 
nothing  concerning  the  actual  state  of  the  matter;  for  a  thought 
had  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  as  he  endeavored  to  account  for  the 
case  himself,  which  made  him  resolve  to  trust  his  own  dexterity  in 
finding  out  the  truth,  and  keep  silent  on  the  subject  until  then. 
For  whoever  had  fired  this  shot  at  him  was  an  enemy,  since  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  the  deed  unintentional.  And 
what  enemy  had  he  besides  Gasparde? 

Determined  to  know  something  more  of  this  affair,  he  kept  his 
knowledge  to  himself,  and  rather  encouraged  than  corrected  the 
belief  of  Jacques,  that  he  had  accidentally  discharged  his  own 
gun,  and  thus  caused  the  wound. 

He  left  the  vicinity  of  the  grove,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Jacques, 
for  the  faintness  had  not  yet  left  him  ;  the  impulse  to  go  back  and 
search  the  place  for  some  trace  of  his  unseen  assailant  yielding  to 

his  present  actual  inability  to  do  so. 
He  returned  to  the  chateau,  and 
there,  unwilling  to  alarm  his  uncle 
or  Helen  by  an  account  of  this  oc- 
currence, entrusted  secretly  to  hit 
valet  the  charge  of  dressing  the 
wound,  which  was  not  nearly  bo 
serious  as  the  flow  of  blood  had 
led  him  to  believe,  and  which  be 
was  confident  of  healing  in  a  week 
or  two.  The  slight  indisposition 
succeeding  he  passed  off  as  a  some- 
what severe  headache.  His  valet 
was  trusty  and  faithful,  and,  with 
skillful  management,  the  affair  re- 
mained silent. 

Meanwhile,  Louis  passed  seve- 
ral days  in  deep  reflection.  A 
double  object  occupied  his  atten- 
tion, which  was,  in  part,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  present  whereabouts 
of  Gasparde,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  withoat 
the  knowledge  of  Hugh  Lamonte ; 
the  other  point  the  reader  will  pre- 
sently understand. 

A  half-perfected  scheme  was  hs 
progress  of  completion.  For  a 
time,  as  we  have  said,  he  meditated 
on  this,  and  finally  laid  it  out  to 
his  own  satisfaction. 

By  this  time,  his  arm  was  almost 
entirely  healed.  He  had  remained 
within  doors  for  some  days;  but 
now  resumed  his  nsnal  out-of-door 
amusements,  taking  good  rare, 
however,  to  avoid  every  place 
wherein  a  foe  might  lie  concealed. 
Some  careless  inquiries  which 
he  made  of  Rose  and  her  father, 
assured  him  that,  even  if  Gaspare* 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  they 
were  unconscious  of  it.  He  re- 
solved to  set  a  watch,  however,  to 
ascertain  the  amonnt  of  correct- 
ness in  his  suspicions. 

One  day,  very  shortly  after  the 
occurrences  above  recorded,  Louis 
received  letters  from  Lyons  which 
seemed  to  interest  him  very  deeply. 
Business  of  some  importance,  be 
announced,  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  chateau  sooner  than  he  had  in- 
tended. The  good  marquis  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  concern  and 
regret  at  hearing  this. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Louis,"  said 
he,  "  I  counted  on  keeping  yon  for 
months  yet.  Why  will  you  go? 
Surely  yon  can  snbmit  to  vonr 
agent,  or  avocet,  all  affairs  of  busi- 
ness for  the  present." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  the  case  is  im- 
perative," answered  the  count. 

"  Then,  as  soon  as  this  affair  it 
transacted,  yon  will  return  to  at? 
I  will  hear  of  no  refusal." 

"  I  promise  yon,  monsieur,  I 
will  return." 

The  matter  was  settled. 
Helen    Montauban  had  waited 
silently    for    the    decision.      She 
made  no  attempt  to  urge  Louis  to 
prolong  his   stay.     She  did   not 
even  express  a  regret  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  intended  depar- 
ture on  the  following  day ;  but  a  closer  observer  might  have  seen 
the  emotion  which  she  felt.    And  she  received  the  parting  kits  of 
her  handsome  cousin  with  a  smile. 

"  My  dear  Helen,"  he  said,  frankly,  taking  her  hands  in  hit, 
"  tell  me  that  you  are  sorry  to  bid  me  adieu,  or  I  shall  not  believe 
it." 

"  I  do  regret  your  departure,  Louis,"  she  answered,  in  a  low, 
clear  tone ;  "  but  why  should  I  display  it  ?  You  say  your  busi- 
ness is  imperative,  and  I  wonld  not  detain  yon.  Besides,  you  are 
to  return. 

"  Yes — I  shall  return,"  he  echoed.  "  Adien,  sweet  cousin  1" 
"  Louis,"  said  the  marquis,  as  he  accompanied  hit  nephew  to 
the  gate  of  the  court,  "you  must  mind  and  come  back  as  soon  at 
possible.  If  the  plan  which  I  mentioned  the  other  day  succeeds, 
Rose  will  be  an  inmate  of  the  chateau  before  winter.  Poor  little 
Rose !  one  cannot  but  wish  to  see  her  in  such  circumstances  at 
seem  more  befitting  her.  Helen  needs  a  friend  and  companion, 
too,  and  both  will  be  benefited.  If  Hugh  Lamonte  will  consent 
to  part  with  her,  she  shall  come.  The  first  thing  that  put  this 
plan  into  my  thoughts,  was  the  persecutions  of  that  fellow,  Gat- 
pardc.  I  wished  to  remove  her  from  his  way.  To  be  sure,  he  it 
not  here  at  present,  but  then  there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  he 
may  return.  I  shall  talk  with  Hugh — I  shall  talk  with  him  ;  and 
Helen  will  use  her  influence  too,  I  know,  for  she  likes  Rose. 
So  when  you  return,  you  may,  perhaps,  find  another  cousin, 
Louis." 
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"  Your  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  my  dear  uncle,"  returned  the 
young  man,  "  and  I  wish  you  all  success.  Depend  upon  it,  the 
endeavors  which  you  and  my  cousin  make,  for  the  benefit  of  Rose, 
will  not  be  thrown  away." 

The  gate  of  the  court  closed  ;  the  guest  was  gone. 

Slowlv  rode  master  and  man  down  the  valley  to  the  little auberge 
by  the  roadside,  and  hero  Louis  dismounted.  Immediately,  as  lie 
did  so,  there  came  from  an  inner  room  a  young  man,  who,  appear- 
ing at  the  door,  made  a  respectful  obeisance  to  Louis,  saying : 

"  lion  jour,  monsieur  le  compte ;  you  see  I  am  punctual." 

"Good!"  answered  the  count.  "How  long  have  you  been 
here  .<" 

"  Depuis  trois  htures,  monsieur, — three  hours,  fully,  I  think." 

"  That  is  well.  I  see  you  do  not  forget  your  master's  Habits. 
But  come;  we  must  have  a  room  in  private  for  a  little  while. 
Francois!"  to  his  valet,  "get  down,  and  wait  awhile.  My  good 
man,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  aubergistr.  "  I  wish  to  transact 
some,  private  business  with  this  person.  Your  little  apartment 
within  there  will  do  excellently  well.     Come,  Robin  I" 

The  bustling  and  diminutive  aubergiste,  robbing  his  skinny  hands, 
anil  repeating,  in  a  cracked  voice,  "  Yes,  monsieur  lo  compte, — 
yes,  monsieur  le  compte ;  this  way,  if  you  please,  monsieur !"  led 
the  way  to  a  small  room  opening  back  from  the  public  one,  and 
waving  the  aforesaid  hand  towards  it,  with  an  air  most  laughably 
grand,  returned  to  the  door  looking  into  the  inn-yard,  to  talk  with 
Francois,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  - 
in  the  pleasantest  of  moods. 

"  You  have  got  your  spade  and 
its  accompaniments  with  you,  I 
presume  I  inquired,  meanwhile, 
the  young  count  of  the  man  he  had 
met  here,  as  the  two  entered  the 
little  room  together. 

"  Yes.  indeed,  Monsieur  Louis, 
and  one  or  two  changes  of  apparel. 
It  is  for  no  more  than  a  month  or 
two,  I  think  you  said?" 

"  That  is  all." 

•"  Then,  I  dare  say,  I  brought 
sufficient  with  me;  more  than  that 
might  be  thought  superfluous,  you 
know.     We  must  be  natnral." 

"  Yes — yes,  Robin.  It  is  all 
right.  Shut  the  door,  now,  and 
be  careful  there  is  no  chance  for 
eaves-d  toppers." 

They  went  in,  and  the  door  was 
closed  upon  them. 

Some  twenty  minutes  might 
have  elapsed,  when  it  was  re-open- 
ed, and  they  come  forth  again,  the 
young  count  striking  from  his  var- 
nished lx>ot  one  or  two  straws  with 
bis  riding  switch,  and  bending  his 
head  to  conreal  a  smile  that  curved 
liis  moustarhed  Tip  ;  while  bis  com- 
panion, with  less  apparent  restraint, 
was  laughing  outright — a  low,  mu- 
sical, but  hearty  laugh.  He  quick- 
ly grow  grave,  however,  and  said, 
alond,  as  they  proceeded  to  the 
outer  door,  where  the  inkeopcr  was 
stilt  standing,  and  endeavoring  to 
draw  the  unussaliv  gruff  Francois 
into  something  like  conversation  : 

"  Yoa  think,  then,  monsicar  le 
compte,  that  I  shall  get  employ- 
ment somewhere  about  here? 

"  O,  doubtless — doubtless,  Ro- 
bin f"  was  the  reply.  "  You  will 
have  my  certificate  of  character, 
sf  it  is  required  ;  but  your  face  will 
4o  as  well,  if  I  am  not  mistaken." 

"  Ah  !  you  arc  very  good,  I  am 
sure,  monsieur  le  compte." 

"  Well— well !  I  need  not  tell 
you  to  behave  yourself,  Robin.  I 
wish  that  yoa  may  meet  with  good 
fortune." 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur,"  re- 
turned the  other,  gratefully.  "  I 
.shall  endeavor  to  do  credit  to  your 
recommendation . ' ' 

"Do  so.  And  now,  adieu! 
Adieu  my  good  man !"  to  the  little 
*uhergitlLe,  and  dropping,  as  he 
spoke,  a  piece  of  gold  into  his 
hand,  the  count  passed  out  and 
sprang  to  the  saddle. 

"Ah — well !"  muttered  Francois, 
crossly,  as  he  mounted  his  own 
little  hack,  and  glanced  surlilv 
enough  towards  his  master;  "if 
young  people  will  turn  into  wild 
geese,  1  do  not  know  who  will  re- 
pent but  themselves." 

[to  bis  continued.] 

HIGH  AM)  LOW  LIFE. 

Wo  present  on  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding page  two  very  fine  wood 

engravings  from  celebrated  paintings  by  that  prince  of  English 
animal  painters,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  wfio,  by  the  power  of  his 
genius,  has  raised  his  branch  of  art  to  a  very  high  rank.  In  the 
portraits  of  animals,  Landseer  has  accomplished  what  Vandyke, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Stuart  accomplished  in  their  portraits  of 
men  and  women.  He  has  given  us  not  merely  form  but  character. 
The  difference  between  his  pictures  and  Herring's,  is  precisely 
that  between  genius  and  talent.  In  the  designs  before  us,  the  con- 
trast between  high  and  low  life  is  as  strongly  marked  as  if,  in  the 
place  of  the  two  dogs — tho  gentleman's  greyhound  and  the  ser- 
vant's bulldog, — we  had  the  dandv  and  the  flunkey  in  propria  per- 
$ona.  The  greyhound  in  "  High  Life"  is  the  aristocrat  of  his  race. 
He  is  surrounded  by  the  tokens  of  luxury  and  elegance! — a  latticed 
casement,  a  silken  bell-pull,  a  chased  goblet,  helmet  and  sword, 
books  and  manuscripts,  and  costly  gauntlets.  Look  on  the  other 
picture.  What  a  John  Bull  of  low  caste  is  the  sturdy,  surly  dog 
that  aiu  by  the  wall !  How  essentially  vulgar  are  those  top-boots, 
and  the  pipe  and  pot !  We  can  picture  the  owners  of  those  inter- 
esting canine  specimens — the  one  a  curled  darling  of  the  drawing- 
room,  like  Henry  Pelham  or  Beau  Brummell,  an  habitue'  of  Al- 
macks  and  the  clubs ;  and  the  other  a  Sam  Wcller,  rejoicing  in  a 
livery  hat,  a  green  cut-away  and  white  cords,  the  oracie  and  mag- 
nan  of  the  servants'  hall.  *  Though  a  capital  painter  of  horses, 
Landseer'*  forte  is  dogs.  He  paints  them  as  if  he  loved  them,  and 
how  well  he  has  studied  them,  the  pictures  given  on  these  two 
pages  will  show. 


THE  CHIPPEWA  li\  1)1  ANS.-{ Continued  from  the  arm  page.) 
Our  readers  will  thus  be  enabled  to  identify  them  by  the  follow- 
ing list:  No.  1,  Muh-yah-ehe-wa-we-tong  (the  beginner),  a  war 
chief.  2,  A-yah-bc-dwa-we-tong  (tho  ever-speaker — nn  ominous 
name  for  an  orator).  3,  Nah-nah-aug-a-yash  (the  closing  of  his 
feathers),  4,  Nc-shc-ka-o-ge-mah  (the  only  chief).  5,  Ke-bc-dwa- 
kc-vhick  (the  crier  between  the  heavens).  6,  Wab-be-de-yah 
(round  setter).  These  Indians  came  from  White  Oak  Point, 
.Minnesota,  a  locality  about  three  or  four  hundred  miles  beyond 
St.  Paul,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Thev  were  sixty-one  days  on 
their  journey,  reaching  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  canoes  and 
1 20  miles  on  foot,  thence  by  steamers  and  railroads,  obtaining,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way,  free  transportation  from  the  various 
corporations.  Thev  were  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  James  Tan- 
ner, a  half-breed  missionary,  educated  and  employed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  a  man  of  good  natural  talents  im- 
proved by  culture,  and  of  liberal  and  practical  views.  He  served 
them  as  an  interpreter.  Mr.  Tanner  states  that  tho  tribe  is  in  a 
low  condition,  owing  to  the  bad  influences  by  which  they  have 
been  surrounded.  The  dress  of  these  strange  visitors  was  a  mix- 
ture of  savage  and  civilized  costume.  One  of  them  being  asked 
win-  the  Indians  did  not  copy  the  fashions  of  the  whites,  replied, 
"  We  think  we  started  your  fashions  ;  your  men  now  wear  blankets 
as  we  do,  and  your  women  paint  their  faces  and  wear  feathers," — 
quite  an  original  aboriginal  Ion  mot.     Shortly  after  the  party  ar- 


theee  your  pupils.  I  thank  you  for  vour  sympathy.  These  five 
men  who  are  with  me  are  chiefs  in  their  own  land.  Wo  looked 
with  sorrow  on  the  destitution  and  ignorance  of  our  people.  We 
felt  that  we  wanted  our  children  taught  to  be  like  children  of  the 
white  men.  We  knew  that  our  time  and  our  money  had  been 
wasted,  that  our  nation  were  more  degraded  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago,  and  that  a  great  mistake  had  been  made.  So  I  rose 
up,  and  said  to  my  people,  '  I  will  go  to  seek  redress — aid.  I  will 
obtain  teachers  for  our  children.'  Then  these  five  chiefs  who  are 
with  me  rose  up,  also,  and  said,  '  We  will  go.'  So  we  started, 
nnil  sixty-one  days  have  we  travelled,  and  thus  far  have  we  come. 
We  arc  glad  to  meet  you,  and  to  tnke  you  thus  by  the  hand." 
The  visitors  took  their  leave,  after  the  singing  of  the  Missionary 
Hymn  by  the  children.  During  their  stay,  three  of  the  chiefs, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Tanner,  attended  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  in  Bedford  Street,  on  which  occa- 
sion a  very  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  in  atten- 
dance. The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing  one  of  Dr.  Watu's 
hymns,  commencing  : 

"  Come  lot  un  search  our  ways  and  try 
If  they  he  just  and  right : 
Is  the  great  rule  of  equity 
Our  practice  and  delight?*1 

After  a  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Swcctser,  in  the  course  ol 
some  appropriate  remarks,  alluded  to  the  presence  of  the  Indians, 

and  said  that  a  few  evenings  since 
the  relations  of  our  nation  with 
the  Indians  had  funned  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  now  his 
hearers  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  tho  red  man  s  story  from 
his  own  lips.  He  gave  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  Chippcwas — 
the  largest  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
He  was  followed  by  Mnh-yah-che- 
wa-we-long,  whose  address  was 
flowery  and  full  of  metaphor  and 
illustration.  "  He  hoped  that  the 
young  white  men  of  America 
would  he  like  young  vigorous  trees, 
beneath  whose  protecting  arms  the 
weak  and  weary,  the  sad  and  the 
oppressed,  the  faint-hearted  and  the 
down-trodden,  would  find  shelter 
and  repose.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  asked  the  number  of  chiefs  in 
his  tribe.  He  would  reply  now 
that  they  had  but  one  chief,  and  he 
was  the  Great  Spirit — the  Father 
of  us  all."  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  the  Atlas  says  : — "  The 
chief  related  the  struggle  which 
has  lately  been  going  on  in  his 
tribe  between  the  old  fogies,  who 
are  in  favor  of  retaining  '  chieftain- 
ship,' the  war  path,  and  kindred 
institutions,  and  the  younger  na- 
tives, who  go  for  the  introduction 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  civilization, 
and  Christian  teachers.  '  Young 
America,'  it  is  believed,  will  curry 
the  day,  and  the  old  chiefs  sit  in 
their  wigwams  smoking  their  pipes 
in  the  gloomiest  and  most  copper- 
colored  discontent."  Other  re- 
marks were  made  by  his  compan- 
ions, and  produced  quite  an  im- 
pression on  the  white  audience. 
From  this  city  the  delegation  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  where  they 
attracted  great  attention,  and  were, 
for  the  time  being,  the  lions  of  the 
day,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Federal  city  are  favored  with  fre- 
quent visits  of  members  of  the 
north-western  tribes.  We  trust 
that  the  government  will  be  liberal 
in  their  treatment  of  the  few  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  tribes  who 
were  once  the  undisputed  lords  ot 
this  great  continent. 


LOW    LIFE. 


rived  at  the  Bromfield  House,  they  made  an  investment  in  Yankee 
boots,  and  it  was  quite  amusing  to  see  them  shuffling  about  the 
slippery  floors  and  up  and  down  stairs  at  the  hotel  in  unmitigated 
cowhides,  running  the  risk  of  breaking  their  necks  every  moment. 
The  delegation  represented  about  half  the  Chippewa  nation,  num- 
bering about  200,000  souls,  and  they  stated  here  that  they  were 
going  to  Washington  to  lav  before  President  Pierce  certain  griev- 
ances and  wrongs  which  they  say  have  been  perpetrated  by  govern- 
ment agents  and  Indian  traders,  and  also  to  obtain  their  dues  for 
lands  taken  from  them.  During  their  stay,  with  their  interpreter, 
and  accompanied  by  Rev.  Dr.  Miles,  secretary  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  they  visited  the  Hancock  school,  where  the 
children  entertained  them  with  a  tew  songs.  Mr.  Tanner,  who  is 
a  very  good  speaker,  then  addressed  the  children,  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  benefits  of  education,  contrasted  the  light  of  intelli- 
gence and  civilization  in  which  his  hearers  lived  with  the  intellec- 
tual darkness  that  brooded  over  the  region  of  the  red  men,  and 
urged  the  pupils  to  make  the  best  of  the  golden  opportunities  and 
privileges  they  enjoyed.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  he  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Allen,  the  teacher,  and  his  pupils,  Mah-vah-che-wa- 
we-tong  (the  beginner  in  speaking),  saying  :  "  He  is  our  civil  and 
hereditary  chief.  This  title  of  civil  chief  is  a  great  favor,  seldom 
conferred,  and  only  upon  him  who  has  shed  his  blood  for  his  coun- 
try." Mah-yah-clic-wa-we-tong  took  Mr.  Allen's  hand,  and  said, 
in  his  native  langungo  :  "  I  take  your  hand,  and  I  greet  you  as  a 
brother.     And   in  so  doing,  I  greet  and  take  by  the  hand  all  of 


Tire:  SIGHT  OF  RIHD8. 

Pigeons  find  out  newly-sown 
fields  immediately,  and  will  fre- 
quently go  several  miles  to  a  field 
the  very  first  morning  after  it  is 
sown.  Wild  ducks,  that  feed  at 
night,  are  equally  quick  in  finding 
their  food ;  and,  in  this  case,  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  sense 
they  employ.  The  red  deer  inva- 
riably knows  when  the  shepherd's 
patch  of  grain  is  fit  for  his  food, 
and  will  frequently  romc  down  in 
such  numbers  as  to  eat  up  the  en- 
tire crop  in  a  single  night.  The 
carrier-pigeon  finds  its  way  home, 
take  it  what  distance,  and  any  way 
covered  up,  you  will.  Toss  it  up 
in  the  air,  and,  after  circling  for  a 
few  moments,  it  adopts  its  line  of  flight,  without  hesitation,  and 
without  mistake.  Audubon  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty,  in  his  description  of  the  razor-bill : — "  The  instinct 
or  sagacity  which  enables  the  razor-bills,  after  being  scattered  iu 
all  directions,  in  quest  of  food,  during  the  long  night,  often  at 
great  distance  from  each  other,  to  congregate  toward  morning, 
previously  to  their  alighting  on  a  spot  to  rest,  has  appeared  to  me 
truly  wonderful,  and  I  have  been  tempted  to  believe  that  their 
place  of  rendezvous  has  been  agreed  upon  the  evening  liofore." 
Man  probably  surpasses  birds  in  the  extent  of  vision,  as  much  as 
a  bird  surpasses  man  in  sharpness.  Ross,  in  his  voyage  to  Baffin's 
Bay,  proved  that  a  man,  under  favorable  circumstances,  could  see 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  animal  can  equal  this  in  extent.  In  sharpness 
of  sight,  on  the  other  hand,  birds  greatly  excel  us.  Tho  oaglc, 
soaring  at  such  a  height  that  ho  seems  a  mere  speck,  sees  the 
grouse  walking  in  the  heather,  which  it  so  closely  resembles  in 
color,  as  readily  to  escape  the  sportsman's  eye.  Schmidt  threw 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  a  thrush  a  number  <>!  beetles,  of  a 
pale,  gray  color,  which  the  unassisted  human  eye  failed  to  detect, 
yet  the  bird  observed  them  immediately.  Many  birds  readily  per- 
ceive insects  on  branches  where  the  sharpest  sighted  person  could 
detect  nothing.  The  sparrow-hawk,  with  a  sense  of  sight  exceed- 
ingly acute,  discerns  small  birds  from  an  incredible  distance,  and 
seizes  upon  them  with  wonderful  velocity. — liiustratiuns  in  Orni- 
thology. 
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BALLOTS 


PICTORIAL    DRAWING-BOOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  r.allou's  Pictorial.] 
A  BALLAD  WITHOUT    \N   " 

BY    PARK     II  r.  M  J  *  V  I  8  . 

•on  of  music  have  often  complained  of  the  conatantly  ncurrlo 

ballad'  of  the  English  languiiirc.     It  oc- 
1  to  mi'  thai  iifin'.f.  Intended  for  u  >>o  writ- 

ten, quite  baa  from  thlt  M  follows:] 

The  ilawn  rami'  up.  the  lovely  ilawn — 
Light,  light  along  I  lawn-i 

The  ball  mm;  oal  a  tender  tunc, 
That  malted  In  the  blue  of  .'nno 

Within  the  ehapel  bj  the 

A  loud,  maiden  wenl  to  brood, 

Ami  murmured  forth  •  i 

mad  bar  true  and  Mr. 

Be  voyaged  o'or  the  rolling  « 

And.  firm  and  loyal,  bright  and  li.are, 

Reflected  on  the  happj 

Winn  lw  might  War  the  maid  away. 

Homairard  be  came  In  one  brief  >f»r, 
Ami  Time  1.  IT— 

Ami  to!  :i  bride 
Within  tfa 

i  —  .—  ► 


[Writtan  for  Balloa'i  P 

IRENE'S    LOVER. 

BT    DR.   -t.    It.    ItOllI^- 

A  female  relative  told  mi"  ■  story  tin'  other  day,  which  I  think 

worth  relating.     She  lias  the  art  of  tolling  such  things  charmingly, 

and  I  cannot,  without  vanity,  hope  to  emulate  Iter  vivacity  and 

ility  of  style.    It  urn  lomont 

lie  narrator  i>  old  and  ugly  ;  she  is  simply  ripe  and  pretty. 

"All  young  lm  commenced,  "have  their  prejudices, 

and  I  had  mino,  of  course.    How  could  I  oxpeet  to  enjoj 
immunity  from  the  peculiarities  of  our  sex  !    I  had  a  stron 
■ion  to  red  hair  and  round  shonldera.     Von  smile  at  my  straight- 
forwardness, lint  it  is  well  to  be  plain.    Plainness  of  spa 
euros  a  ready  comprehension,  and  prevents  the  confusion  of  ideas. 
Bat  I  must  be  systematic,  nor  ]>nt  events  out  of  their  consecutive 
order.     You  must  know  that  in  my  younger  days  I  was  called — " 

'•Handsome!"  1  added,  impertinently. 

"  Handsome,"  she  resinned,  not  in  the  least  discomr* 

"  Indeed,  you  eould  he  called   BO   now,  without  mueh  exaggera- 
tion," I  said.     "  I  can  well  imagine  that  you   had  a  symmetrical 
.  graceful  manner,  and  a  face  to  please  yonng  gentlemen. 
And  perhaps  you  were  something  of  a  coquette,  too  !" 

••  M\  was  considered  attractive,"  she  replied,   "but 

there  was  much  inward  deformity.    I  took  a  superficial  view  of 

the  -world,  men  and  manners,  and   the  true  ends  and  aims  of  exis- 
were  very  imperfectly  comprehended.     I  loved  to  be  flattcr- 
of  adulation  was  full  of  melody.     It  made  my 
heart  beat  with  intense  satisfaction  to  I  charming  girl  by 

the  beaux.    But  I  was  somewhat  trammelled  in  my  movements, 
for  I  was  bargained  away  when  I  was  an  infant,  to  a  I i 1 1 ! ■ 
aprons  (the  son  of  "  a  friend  of  the  family  "),  whose  aspirations  at 
that  time  never  reached  higher  than  a  whip. 

nent  was  brought  lentol- 

itv  of  a  wealthy  uncle,  who  ima  ratitnde 

to  my  little  urchin's  father.    Pn  consum- 

fortnne  wi 
when  the  transfer  of  •  'y  made.     To  this 

singular  compact  all  partii  i  my  juvenile  mate  and 

f,  we  being  -  in  such  profound 

mat; 

"  The  name  of  my  destined   husband  WW  The 

Ross  family  resided  in  a  distant  State,  and  I  reached  woman's  es- 
tate without  being  blessed  with  a  single  glimpse  of  my  prospective 
lord.     I  heard,  through  my  uncle,  that  Frederic  behaved  well  in 
college,  and  was  a  young  man  of  brilliant  promise.     Such  tie. 
pie  i  inch  more  interested  to  know  the  color  of 

his  hair  and  what  kind  of  an  appearance  he  made  personally. 
.  wished  to  inquire  concerning  the  particular  shade  of 
locks,  but  lacked  courage  to  put  the  momentous  question. 
Everything  depended  upon  that.  If  he  was  orthodox  in  that  im- 
portant p  '.11  would  be  tight,  probably — provided  he  were 
not  round  she  i  round  shoulders  might  p 
pardoned,  but  red  hair — never!  That  was  too  flagrant  a  breach 
of  propriety.  Certainly  the  ]  in  which  1  lived  was 
much  too  enlightened  not  to  frown  upon  such  an  obstinate  depar- 
ture from  the  standard  of  human  beauty  !  The  laws  of  nature 
were  so  well  understood,  and  physiology  was  too  mueh  studied 
und  taught. 

"  One  day,  upon  returning  from  the  village  (where  I  had  been 
for  the  benefit  of  my  wardrobe  and  the  shopmen),  being  con 
ably  fatigued,  I  hurried  into  the  parlor  rather  unceremoniously,  to 
;  myself  upon  the  sofa.  My  confusion  was  not  Blight  when  I 
discovered  that  comfortable  seat  occupied  by  a  young  man.  A 
single  look  assured  me  of  two  or  i  ile  truths.     The 

lirst  item  was  shocking  and  worst  of  all :  he  bad  faded  red  hair  ! 
It  was  long,  too — as  if  he  were  proud  of  bis  infamy  I  Hi- 
was  pale  and  thin  Out  of  an  good  taste,  bis  eyes  sunken  and  dull, 
and  bis  whole  making-up  wanting,  1  thought,  in  vivacity.  He 
turned  towards  ine  ;  a  faint  glow  tinged  momentarily  bis  cheeks. 
Rising',  he  said,  with  evident  effort  and  painful  embarrassment : 
"  '  I  am  Fred  aid  you  are  doubtless — ' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  interrupted,  adding  coldly,  '  how  do  you  do  V 
"  While  he  was  stammering  something  about  the  awkwardness 
of  self-introduction,  my  mother  entered  and  kindly  endeavored  to 


put  Mr.  BOSS  at  bis  ease  by  some  good-natured  remarks  ;  although 

I  am  inclined  to  think  she  had  purposely  contrived. that  our  first 

in 'elin-  should  take  place  in  that  way.      When  v.  tie,she 

wished  to  know  how  I  was  pleased  with  my  future  husband ;  in 
answer  to  which  I  made  a  very  unclaasical  allusion  to  a  skimmed- 
milk  diet  in  connection  with  the  young  gentleman  alluded  to. 

"  '  Vim  must  conquer  your  prejudices,  my  dear  Irene,'  said  she. 

"  •  My  repugnance  to  red  hair  was  born  with  mo,'  I  replied, 
li  is  an  unreasonable  antipathy,'  she  affirmed. 

•■  •  li  i-  constitutional,'  quoth  I. 

"  '  He  has  graduated  with  honor,'  persisted  she. 

"  '  With  a  red  head  !'  •-aid  I. 

•■  ■  His  prospects  are  promising,'  she  continued, 

•'  '  His  hair  will  never  change  color,'  I  asserted. 
"  '  Hut  bis  mind,  my  child  !' 

"  •  But  his  body,  my  mother  1' 

"  '  He  will  rise  to  distinction.' 

"  •  lb-  will  die  of  consumption.' 

"  ■  lie  ha-  a  good  character." 
"  '  He  ha-  round  shoulders.' 

hat's  because  he  is  BO  Studious.    He  will  inherit  your  uncle's 
rty.' 
"  '  But  his  hair,  mother,  will  always  be  red  !' 
"  My  good  mother  said    1   had   singular  notions,  and  ceased  to 

argue  tl  ith  me,  leaving  the  task  to  Mr.  Boss  to  overcome 

my  antipathies.  I  bad  opportunity  to  observe  Mr.  Frederic  more 
critically;  but  I  must  confess  that  my  judgment  did  not -often. 
rsonnl  defects  assumed  greater  magnitude;  and  so  far  as 
his  powers  of  pleasing  were  concerned,  he  did  not  manifest  marked 
abilities,      lie  was  at  first  reserved  and  not  at  all  at  case  ;  but  his 

embarrassment  soon  i eased. 

"  I  expected  to  be  troubled  with  particular  attentions — to  be  the 
continual  subject  of  his  gallantries  ;  in  that  I  was  also  mistaken. 
He  treated  me  with  politeness,  yet  never  went  out  of  his  way  to 
say  a  civil  thing.  Upon  the  subject  of  our  engagement  he  was 
absolutely  silent  ;  indeed,  judging  from  his  manner,  be  seemed  to 
li  that  such  a  matter  had  ever  occupied  anybody's 
mind.    This  conduct  appear  i.    Why  did  he  not  approach 

the  subject  at  once,  so  that  I  could  smile  at  his  presumption  and 
bid  him  go  away  1  I  wished  him  to  do  so,  and  gave  him  favor- 
able opportunities  to  make  the  momentous  avowal.  I  remained 
in  the  parlor  with  him  the  very  next  morning  after  his  arrival,  for 
that  event  to  happen.  Mr.  Boss  managed  to  give  the  conversa- 
tion a  very  general  direction,  lie  talked  about  books,  men  and 
the  world,  and  sensibly,  too.  Play  the  lover  he  did  not  ;  nor  did 
he  give  evidence  of  being  pleased  with  my  face,  which  I  had  reason 
to  believe  was  attractive  to  young  gentlemen  of  bis  age. 

••  lb'  requested  mo  to  sing  and  play,  and  although  I  knew  I 
could  do  both  creditably,  he  beard  with  as  much  indifferent 
it  had  been  a  hand-organ  performance,  nor  deigned  a  word  of 
I  believed  that  I  did  not  wish  bis  commendation,  but  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  it  from  others,  and  was  disap- 
pointed at  his  silence,  which  my  vanity  prompted  me  to  attribute 
to  a  want  of  ability  to  appreciate  just  execution  and  true  harmony. 
1  internally  resolved  never  to  gratify  him  again  in  an  attempt  at 
music.  Very  ordinary  topics  were  then  discussed.  Presently  the 
conversation  flagged — Mr.  Frederic  yawned,  walked  across  the 
room  two  or  three  limes,  and  then  resuming  his  seat,  absolutely 
:  i  book  1      And    that,    too,  when   /was  his 

companion  ! 

"  1  had  feelings  of  resentment  winch  I  encouraged.  His  red  locks 
looked  odious.  Had  he  the  arrogance  to  set  himself  up  as  my 
i?  A  cadaverous  youth  charged  with  a  little  third  rate 
Latin,  a  smattering  of  French  and  other  tongues,  with  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classics,  obviously  thought  himself  a  p 
of  infinite  conscience !  Did  he  imagine  the  thing  was  all  set- 
tween  us,  and  1  should  be  unwilling  to  lose  such  a  prize  > 
That  was  possible,  but  1  would  show  him,  anon,  that  he  was  de- 
luding himself. 

"  My  cousin  Anabel  Bryant  came  to  spend  some  weeks  witli  us. 
She  was  young,  winning,  witty  and  pretty  ;  yet,  as  a  faithful  story- 
teller, 1  must  say  that  1  was  generally  esteemed  the  best  looking. 
The  apathy  of  Frederic  Koss  vanished  like  morning  dew  before 
the  smiles  of  Anabel.  If  she  conversed,  he  listened  ;  if  she  sung 
or  played,  he  praised  ;  if  she  was  playful,  he  was  ready  to  smile  ; 
if  we  walked,  his  arm  was  at  her  service. 

"  •  I  like  the  turn  affairs  are  taking,'  i  said  to  myself,  not  unfre- 
qucntly,  '  yet  I  think  the  fellow  is  not  greatly  enamored  with  his 

bride  i 

"Days  elapsed — but  Frederic  Ross  remained  our  guest.  We 
were  much  together,  but  Anabel  only  had  the  ability  to  draw  out 
'.ers  of  mind.  His  knowledge  proved  deeper  than  I  had 
bim  credit  for.  When  interested  and  aroused,  his  conver- 
sational abilities  were  wonderful.  His  faculty  of  description  was 
really  fascinating  ;  be  could  paint  common  occurrences  in  colors 
new  and  plea-big,  and  invest  whatever  subject  he  chanced  to  touch 
upon  with  a  freshness  and  novelty  that  might  have  charmed  one 
having  no  antipathy  to  rubescence  in  hair. 

"  I  was  surprised    at    the   revelations  time  was  making  in  his 

character.    I  began  to  discern,  through  the  mists  of  prejudice,  that 

IS  singularly  gibed.      Hut  what   if  he  was  !     What  if  he  had 

genius,  even  ?      Would   the    posses, ion  of  the   rarest  endowments 

change  the  odious  hue  of  his  locks  ! 

"  Anabel  loved  to  talk  of  him  ;  and  when  1  reminded  her,  as 
sure  to  do,  that  be  was  not  good  looking,  she  would  reply 
that  ho  had  an  inward  beauty  that  was  of  far  more  value.  We 
rode  on  horseback  when  the  mornings  were  pleasant — Anabel,  the 
red-haired  youth,  and  1.  My  cousin  could  ride  well,  and  so  could 
Irene  Bryant — Irene  Bryant  was  myself,  you  know.  My  lord,  in 
prospective,  generally  attached  himself  to  Anabel  at  such  timea, 


showing  her  a  thousand  little  attentions  which  he  did  not  doom  it 
worth  while  to  offer  to  the  stately  miss  who  was  destined  and  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  his  wife.  To  avenge  myself  for  these  contin- 
ued lights,  1  found  various  means  to  annoy  and  render  him  un- 
comfortable. I  aimed  many  a  sly  shaft  of  ridienlo  at  his  head, 
which  I  am  sure  struck  deep  and  wounded.  He  sometimes  evinc- 
ed the  pain  of  the  infliction,  but  never  failed  to  turn  it  to  my  dis- 
credit when   any  skill  of  bis  could  do  so. 

•'  Frederic  was  a  severe  critic,  and  when  he  caught  me  in  the 
meshes  of  his  subtlety,  he  was  positively  pitiless.  He  seemed  to 
know  my  weak  points,  and  loved  to  scathe  me  with  his  biting  sar- 
casm. As  we  grew  to  know  each  other  better,  the  strangen 
wearing  off  by  frequent  contact,  bis  sarcasm  seemed  to  harden  in- 
to downright  animosity.  My  own  wit  was  sharp  and  stinging,  but 
I  found  in  Frederic  my  full  match.  I  always  affected  never  to 
feel  the  power  of  his  criticisms,  or  the  significance  of  his  polished 
ironv,  vet  sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  conceal  the  pain  I  suffered. 

•'One  dewy  morning,  which  1  well  remember,  we  went  to  rido 
according  to  custom.  Anabel  rode  a  white  horse,  Frederic  a  red, 
and  1  a  coal  black.  I  whispered  to  Anabel,  as  we  started,  that 
Frederic's  steed  was  well  matched  with  his  head.  She  laughed, 
and  he  whose  name  had  been  mentioned  looked  back  with  a  lurk- 
ing smile  upon  his  lips. 

"'  Young  ladies  should  modulate  their  voices  to  a  softer  key 
when  they  whisper,'  said  he. 

"  I  blushed  with  conscious  guilt,  while  he  appeared  to  enjoy  my 
confusion  with  an  insatiate  relish. 

"'Comparisons  arc  proverbially  odious,   1  believe,'   1  coldly 

remarked. 

i  the  first  lime  Frederic  looked  at  me  as  if  demanding  a 
little  less  hostility  on  my  part.  But  he  was  by  no  means  vexed, 
nor  did  he  appear  to  remember  long  my  foolish  levity.  The  pure, 
exhilarating  air  nnd  the  exercise  put  my  cheeks  in  a  glow,  and 
Anabel  seized  the  lirst  opportunity  to  assure  me  that  I  never  look- 
ed so  bewitching.  Several  amiable  persons  have  gone  into  pen- 
and-ink  raptures  about  woman  on  horseback  ;  but  Frederic  never 
manifested  much  of  that  kind  of  admiration  in  my  presence— save 
a  few  enthusiastic  exclamations  for  the  grace  of  Anabel. 

"  We  dismounted  at  a  beautiful  spot  for  a  walk  through  certain 

paths   leading  among  d   shrubbery,  and   aloil 

banks  of  a  small  lake.     Anabel  playfully  took   F red's  arm,  and  I 

Oly  lingered  to  allow  them  to  enjoy  what  was  apparently  so 
delightful,  viz.,  the  society  of  each  other.  I  paused  by  the  margin 
of  the  water.  The  sun  kissed  its  glassy  surface,  and  mirrored 
numberless  pleasant  shapes  in  its  clear  depths.  I  sat  down  upon 
the  bank  awhile,  and  then  looked  for  the  lovers  ;  for  lovers  I  now 
considered  them.  1  saw  them  at  a  goodly  distance,  in  most  am- 
icable nearness.  She  was  listening  with  downcast  eyes  to  some- 
thing he  was  saying — words  of  interest,  no  doubt — a  declaration, 
perhaps.  1  arose  and  walked  away,  not  wishing  to  behold  longer 
a  scene  so  sentimental.  It  was  all  very  fine,  unquestionably,  for 
Mr.  Fred  to  come  to  see  me,  and  pay  court  to  my  cousin.  It  was 
very  right,  too,  for  him  to  treat  me  with  entire  indifference — not 
to  say  a  harsher  word. 

"  '  lint  he  has  red  hair,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  and  so  he  may  do  as 
he  plee 

"  At  my  right,  among  the  omarareflo  Bgrow- 

,,   [  diverged  from  my  way  to  pluck  them.     When  I  had 

gathered  those,  1    went   in   pursuit   of  more   at  a  greater  distance, 
1  discovered  one  of  peculiar   beauty  growing   upon   a   broken  and 
I  hastened  lo  possess  the  flower,  and  was  in  the  act 
aping  to  break  the  stem,  when  a  rustling  in  tin 
by  drew  my  attention  ;  then  there  was  a  slight  rattling  and  a  hor- 
rible sibilation  that  made  me  shudder.      1  turned  my  gaze  towards 
iw  a  slimy  bead  uprenred  and  a  monstrous  rattle- 
snake rolling  himself  in  a  coil.     Fold  after  fold  was   placed  one 
upon  another  with  frightful  ease  and  precision.    I  nut  the  reptile's 
,  terrible  eyes,  and  stood  petrified   and   helpless.     I  tried  to 
cry  out,  and  emitted  some   kind  of  a  sound,  but  it  died  away  in 
my  throat  overcome  by  the  intensity  of  ray  emotions.     I  did  not 
withdraw  my  eyes — I  could  not — there  was  a  Satanic  power  in  the 
creature  that  held  me  fast.     I  strove   to   shake  off  the  dreadful 
spell,  but  my  impotency  was  horrible — my  feebleness,  agony.    The 
consciousness  that  the  serpent,  perhaps,  had  power  to  chan 
very  loathing  to  fondling,  dismayed   me  most  of  all.      Yes,  that 
must   be  so  !  already   an    hundred    brilliant    colors   were   Hashing 
from    his  piercing  eyes.       A  circle   of  purple   and   gold 

and  pink  and  orange,  of  red  and  green  and  silver,  formed  about 

id.  Hi-  body  quivered  and  undulated,  and  swam  in  a  » 
of  light  ;  while  his  head  oscillated  from  side  to  side  with  a  gentli 
wavv  motion,  which  nothing  but  the  snake  can  imitate. 

"  The  eyes  dilated,  and  gleamed  and  burned  into  my  brain  like 
heated  irons.     Presently  I  saw  many  eyes  instead  of  two,  q 
ing  like  polished  steel,   floating  before    me,   revolving  in  circles, 
emitting  hues  indescribably  bright   and   varied.     A  sound  ri 

Singularly  penetrating   and  soft,  not  unlike  the  melody 
of  the  ssolian  harp  when  the  wind  is  gentle  and  constant.    1 
monotony  had  an  awful   fascination   in   it;  every  faculty  6 

d    to    the    baleful    influence   that  fastened  me   to 
rock.     1  v.  ag  and  hearing— the  air  teeming  with  dazz 

shimmering   lights,   n  »,  and  darting  i 

nfully  soft.  -Vow  with  all  this  fearful  delusion  upon  me 
I  knew  perfectly  my  situation,  and  struggled  against  the  foul  en- 
chanter with  an  intensity  that  bathed  my  forehead  in  perspiration. 
"  It  could  not  long  continue — the  serpent  would  soon  be  coiled 
about  m< — bis  red  fangs  lixed  in  my  shuddering  flesh  !  Where 
;  cleric  !  Heavens  !  with  what  agony  did  I  mentally  make 
that  inquiry.  A  dreadful  dizzinos  seized  me — an  awful  mist  full 
of  gleaming  stars  swam  before  me,  while  that  low,  monotonoul 
wailing  was  in  my  cars. 
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*'  I  knew  no  more.  When  I  became  conscious,  I  was  in  the 
arms  of  Frederic,  and  Anabel  was  lying  fainting  at  my  feet. 
When  I  opened  my  eyes,  Fred  was  looking  at  me  tenderly,  and 
trembling  in  every  limb.  I  shuddered  and  closed  my  eye.;,  while 
he  assured  me  many  times  that  the  danger  was  post,  and  the 
serpent  killed. 

"  I  did  not  recover  from  the  shock  immediately,  but  was  quite 
ill  for  a  week,  daring  which  time  Frederic  manifested  much  inter- 
est in  inv  welfare.  Bhowriig  less  attention  to  Anabel.    When  I  was 

strong  again  he  relapsed  into  his  former  manner,  and  flirted  with 
my  pretty  cousin.  lie  had  BO  softened  my  prejudice  by  his  kindly 
deportment,  that  I  could  not  BO  veil  bear  Ilia  indifference.  My 
feelings  were  softened  ;  I  owed  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  He 
had  snatched  me  from  a  fearful  danger  at  a  moment  when  I  would 
have  given  almost  life  itself  for  the  power  to  call  him  to  me,  I 
said  I  would  remember  it  and  put  it  to  his  credit;  and  I  intended 
to  keep  my  word. 

"  I  was  walking  in  the  garden  one  day,  when  I  was  joined  by 
Frederic. 

"  '  I  was  seeking  you,  Irene,'  he  observed. 

"  '  That  is  singular,'  I  replied  with  a  smile. 

"  '  I  leave  you  to-day,  and  it  is  proper  that  I  «hould  have  a  few 
moments'  conversation  with  you  before  I  depart.' 

"Ho  paused,  thinking  I  might  reply;  perceiving  I  remained 
silent,  he  proceeded  : 

"  '  The  object  of  my  visit  is  too  well  understood  by  you  to  need 
a  single  word  of  explanation.  It  was  unwise  in  our  friends  to  im- 
ngine  that  a  contract  made  by  them  would  be  recognized  as  bind- 
ing by  both  parties  concerned,  when  they  should  be  of  an 
decide  for  themselres.  The  human  affections  cannot  be  di 
of  or  bartered  away.  The  sentiment  of  love  is  a  thing  wholly  in- 
voluntary, and  therefore  cannot  be  controlled.  I  perceived  that 
my  presence  was  disagreeable  to  you  from  the  first,  and  resolved 
not  to  persecute  you  with  solicitations,  or  persistently  obtrude  my 
society  upon  you.  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  if  this  resolution  has 
not  been  observed.  I  came  with  a  heart  unengaged,  and  found 
you  beautiful  and  accomplished  ;  but  1  have  not  declared  myself, 
and  now  renounce  all  pretensions  to  your  hand.  That  it  has  cost 
me  a  sacrifice,  is  true.' 

•'  Frederic  stopped  again  and  showed  some  emotion,  which  sur- 
prised me,  as  I  bad  never  seen  him  display  much  feeling.  I  rather 
doubted  his  ingenuousness,  when  1  considered  the  terms  of  intimacy 
subsisting  l>etwecn  himself  and  Anabel. 

'•  '  Has  the  sacrifice  been  great,  Mr.  Ross  ?'  I  asked,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"  '  Greater  than  you  would  believe,  I  imagine,'  he  replied,  with 
bitterness. 

"  '  And  yet  you  have  borne  it  very  well,'  I  observed. 

" '  I  have  needed  firmness,'  he  returned,  gloomily. 

"  '  And  the  society  of  Anabel  !'  I  added. 

"  '  Anabel  could  tolerate  me,  Irene  could  not,'  he  rejoined. 

"  *  You  have  found  a  sympathizer,  doubtless,  that  will  more  than 
make  amends  for  my  nnkindness.' 

"  '  I  do  not  affirm  that  you  have  been  unkind — but  indeed,  you 
have  made  me  suffer.  Your  coldness  has  chilled  me,  and  your 
sarcasm  has  at  times  been  cruel.  But  for  the  sentiment  your 
beauty  inspired,  and  the  better  nature  which  I  am  confident  lurks 
behind  your  severity,  I  should  have  left  your  hospitable  roof  long 
ago.' 

"  '  And  ray  pretty  cousin  !'  quoth  I. 

"'Irene,  it  is  yon  who  have  kept  ino  here,  not  Anabel !'  ex- 
claimed Frederic. 

"  '  Mr.  Ross,  such  an  avowal  seems  utterly  inconsistent  with 
your  conduct,'  I  spiritedly  asserted. 

"  '  Miss  Bryant,  you  lose  sight  of  the  deportment  you  have  stu- 
diously observed  toward  me — your  sleepless  sarcasm,  your  icy  po- 
liteness, and,  I  might  add,  contempt.  But  I  will  not  prolong  this 
interview — our  first  and  last.  I  shall  never  seek  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  our  mutual  friends  against  your  inclinations.  I  am  sure 
you  have  not  known,  nnd  do  not  now  know  me.  Irene,  I  love 
yon  ;  but  after  this  hour,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  never  meet 
again  in  this  world.' 

"  '  Where  do  you  go  ?'  I  asked,  nervously. 

"  '  To  Europe,'  he  answered. 

"  I  felt  my  heart  beating  violently. 

"  '  You  speak  with  an  appearance  of  frankness,'  I  said,  not  with- 
out some  effort  to  maintain  my  calmness  ;  '  but  the  declaration 
yon  have  now  made  should  have  been  made  long  since.' 

"  '  Perhaps  so  ;  but  the  time  for  regret  and  recrimination  is 
past.  I  shall  bear  away  witii  me  a  heavy  and  disappointed  heart. 
But  I  do  not  reproach  you,  nor  will  I.  Nature  has  made  me  as  1 
am  ;  and  I  cannot ' — and  he  looked  at  me  searchingly,  curling 
his  nether  lip  contemptuously — 'make  one  hair  white  nor  black! 
I  chanced  to  hear  accidentally  a  conversation  concerning  me  be- 
tween yourself  and  mother,  which,  though  it  wounded,  was,  per- 
haps, a  deserved  cheek  upon  my  presumption,'  resumed  Frederic 
with  increasing  severity  of  tone.  '  But,  as  I  observed,  nature  will 
not  bow  to  your  caprices  nor  mine.  It  is  possible  that  my  soul  is 
not  deteriorated  by  the  particular  shade  of  my  hair,  and  that  sed- 
entary and  studious  habits  bend  the  figure  somewhat  ;  but  I  hopo 
neither  are  legitimate  subjects  for  ridicule.  If  I  have  caused  vou 
pain,  forgive  me,  and  remember  that  a  scene  like  this  will  not 
again  occur.  In  the  years  to  come  sometimes  think  of  Frederic 
Ross,  and  what  he  gladly  would  have  been  to  you— friend,  lover, 
husband.     But  enough  !     Irene,  farewell  !' 

"  He  hurried  away,  leaving  me  pale  and  trembling.     I  raised 
my  hand  to  entreat  him  to  stay  a  moment  longer,  but  the  gesture 
was  unheeded — he  was  gone — I  was  alone.     I  was  miserably  un- 
happy.    I  wished  to  weep,  and  even  pride  could  not  restrain  me;   j 
I  sat  down  aud   the  tCRrs  flowed.     Why  did    I   abandon  mvsclf 


to  grief  I  Whence  nros.  my  agitation  1  I  was  afraid  of  such 
startling  queries,  and  shrank  from  them.  I  was  too  much  of  a 
coward  to  look  within  ;  I  knew  not  what  I  might  find  there;  there 
might  bo  that  which  was  deformed.  What  a  strange  declaration 
Frederic  had  made  !  In  love  with  met  What  an  idea!  And  what 
a  curious  way  he  hod  of  showing  his  affection ! 

"  '  Irene  !'  said  the  voice  of  Anabel. 

"  I  did  not  answer,  and  she  came  along  and  discovered  me. 

"  '  So  you  have  driven  away  Frederic  Koss  !'  she  said. 

"'If  I  have,  you  can  recall  him  !'  I  retorted,  attempting  to 
smile,  to  banish  all  traces  of  emotion. 

"  '  Vou  estimate  my  power  over  him  too  highly,'  she  returned. 

"  '  I  think  one  word  in.  your  softest  key  would  change  his  pnr- 
I  added. 

'"Come,  Irene,  be  ingenuous,'  resumed  Anabel,  earnestly. 
■  11  ■■    not  Frederic  eo  ifesscd  that  he  loves  yon  !' 

"  lie  said  so,'  1  responded,  concealing  my  fttCO  with  my  hands. 

'■  '  Frederic  is  truthful.  And  you  really  dismissed  him,  Irene  ? 
0,  how  blind  you  have  been  to  his  merits — what  B  stranger  to  hi; 
noble  nature  !' 

"  I  covered  my  fare  with  my  handkerchief.  I  remembered  the 
time  when  he  saved  me  from  the  fascination  of  the  serpent. 

"  ■  Curb  your  pride,  Irene:  speak  to  me  frankly  and  ingenuous- 
ly.   Do  you  wish  Frederic  to  go  !' 

"  There  was  ;i  momentary  struggle  in  my  heart.  The  words 
came  hard,  but  I  spoke  them  :  '  not  if  he  loves  me,'  I  said,  faintly. 

"  At  that  instant  some  one  rushed  from  the  adjacent  shrubbery 
and  knelt  at  ray  feet.  1  looked  up — it  was  Frederic.  lie  caught 
my  hand  and  kissed  it  ;  he  protested  to  the  depth  of  his  passion  ; 
Anabel  had  vanished — and — and  Fred,  after  all,  had  it  as  he 
would." 

"  And  so  you  forgave  the  red  hair  i"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  added  Irene,  with  a  blush,  "  I  forgave  the  red  hair,  and 
regret  only  that  I  cherished  such  an   unworthy  prejudice  so  long." 

"  But  your  husband's  hair  is  not  very  red,"  I  remarked. 

"No.  it  has  grown  darker  since  ;  its  red  and  faded  appearance 
was  produced  in  a  measure  by  a  brain  fever  which  he  had  while  in 
college,  in  conjunction  with  medicaments  which  were  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  his  Bufferings.  But  I  learned  a  valuable 
moral,  which  I  trust  will  last  me  through  life — Never  judge  hastily." 


[Written  for  Baikal's  fictori.il.] 

THE  GHOST  OF  SAX  FRANCISCO. 

I;V     "  Till.     I.IHV     OK    SIIAI.OTT." 

A  few  years  ago,  San  Francisco  was  merely  a  town  of  tents, 
as  every  body  knows,  and  as  many  have  sad  cause  to  remember. 
The  hardships  of  a  four  or  six  months'  voyage  in  search  of  this 
gold-growing  region,  were  but  the  beginning  of  sufferings.  It 
required  a  hardy  constitution  to  endure  the  tot  of  climate  and 
"  camping  out,"  yet  in  store  for  the  voyager.  The  most  robust, 
after  a  few  months'  exposure  to  the  hot,  mid-day  sun,  the  chilly, 
searching  night-winds,  and  the  drenching  rains  which  often  floated 
away  his  tent,  was  constrained  to  wrap  himself  in  his  blanket,  lie 
down  in  a  comer  and  shiver  himself  into  a  shadow.  He  had  little 
sympathy  and  little  aid,  for  his  companions  were  too  much  occu- 
pied with  their  own  doleful  buttles  with  the  "  shakes,"  to  do  else 
than  laugh  at  their  follow-sufferers. 

The  lily-handed  gem  son,  who  had  thought  to  gather 

gold  without  labor,  grew  disgusted  and  dispirited,  and  was  an  easy 
victim  to  disease  ;  and  the  hearty  worker,  unused  at  home  to  more 
than  paper  fingering,  soon  exhausted  his  strength  in  bis  new  callings 
of  cartman,  carpenter,  painter  or  well-digger,  as  the  wants  of  the 
hour  demanded.  Fevers  were  ready  for  such.  The  new  comers 
who  arrived  almost  doily  in  scores,  were  as  impetuous  as  the  old, 
and  passed  through  the  same  routine  of  labor,  sickness  and  death, 
till  at  last  the  undertaker's  profession  was  the  most  thrifty  of  all. 
So  great  was  the  mortality,  that,  as  during  a  pestilence,  the  dead 
were  often  rolled  up  in  their  blankets,  boxed  in  rude  pine  coffins, 
and  hurried  away  in  carts  for  burial,  without  a  friend  to  know  or 
care  whither  they  were  taken. 

Sometimes  a  few  followed  on  foot,  tramping  slowly  along  the 
sandy  road  that  led  to  the  cemetery.  Its  site  was  a  long  valley 
reaching  from  the  bay  to  the  ocean,  and  walled  in  on  cither  side 
by  barren  sand-hills.  It  could  boast  no  shade  but  a  few  scrub 
oaks,  and  its  countless  mounds  had  no  other  monument  than 
i  tablets,  upon  which  the  names  of  the  sleepers  were  rudely 
carved  with  a  jack-knife,  or  painted  in  black.  Grave-diggers  were 
always  in  the  gloomy  valley,  making  homes  for  the  dead  faster  than 
houses  for  the  living  could  lie  fashioned  in  the  young  city  of  tents. 

The  black  wagons  in  which  the  dead  were  brought,  were  drawn 
by  mules  ;  and  the  driver,  astride  of  a  coffin,  whistled  as  he  went, 
or  was  not  loath  to  clamber  down  from  his  ghostly  load  and  beat 
his  stubborn  mules  with  sticks,  and  howl  curses  in  their  unheeding 
ears.  Arrived  at  the  open  graves,  he  tumbled  out  his  fearful 
freight  as  roughly  as  if  life  had  never  rendered  it  sacred ;  and  the 
receivers,  with  feelings  equally  calloused,  pushed  the  coffins  one 
by  one  into  the  narrow  cells,  and  let  them  drop  with  a  heavy 
thump  that  seemed  enough  to  wake  the  dead. 

At  this  period  of  mortality  among  the  gold-seekers,  there  came 
down  from  the  mines  a  New  Englander  who  had  so  well  lined  his 
wallet  with  the  yellow  scales  that  he  wisely  determined  to  return 
home  and  invest  it  in  a  Berkshire  farm.  While  making  prepara- 
tions for  his  return  voyage,  he  found  a  temporary  home  in  a  wood- 
en domicil,  respectably  kept  by  two  shrivelled  sisters.  One  was  a 
tall,  gaunt  woman  who  looked  as  if  she  might  have  prowled  along 
a  stonn-lashed  beach  by  the  side  of  a  wrecker  husband.  The  oth- 
er, of  less  stature,  was  sullen  in  her  nature,  moving  about  like  a 


mummy  with  revived  power  of  locomotion,  and  forever  brooding 
upon  some  great  wrong.  But  Zed  Wheeler  was  a  great  talker, 
and  his  ho-tcsses  were  the  best  of  listeners.  It  was  not  long  there- 
fore, before  they  knew  Zed's  history  from  the  time  he  was  a  little 
tow-headed  urchin,  turning  somersets  in  the  mud,  till  he  had  ar- 
rived at  his  present  six-foot  stature  ;  and,  delighted  with  his  own 
account  of  himself,  he  did  not  cease  till  duly  established  in  bis 
own  opinion  and  in  that  of  his  auditors,  as  the  princely  hero  of 
his  placer. 

Before  the  ship  in  which  be  expected  to  embark  was  ready  to 
sail,  Zed  had  lost  his  strength  and  volubility  on  a  sick-bed.  In  ft 
we.-k  his  (ace  was  pale  and  pinched.  No  strong)  r-  could  bo.moro 
Studiously  attentive  than  these  antiquated  maidens.  They  prepar- 
ed nourishing  delicacies  for  his  taste,  bathed  bis  burning  templet, 
administered  cordials,  anil  resorted  to  their  own  valuable  store  of 
medicine  and  their  own  experimental  skill,  in  the  absence  of  an 
available  physician.  Those  who  dropped  in  thought  the  miner 
had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  good  Samaritans.  But  when  poor 
Zed,  in  the  weakness  and  nervousness  of  disease,  watched  his  grim 
nurses,  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  stories  of  ogres  that  had 
frightened  his  young  fancy  when  be  lolled  with  his  playfellows  in 
the  shadow  of  bis  father's  hay  -stacks. 

At  length  Zed  began  to  recover  and  to  talk.  Bus  attendants 
looked  at  each  other  significantly.  1  suppose  they  were  congratu- 
lating each  other  in  their  own  smilclcss  way — foolish  Zed  imagin- 
ed they  wire  grimacing  with  disappointment  at  not  having  his 
gold.  But  events  often  take  an  unexpected  turn.  Zed  died  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  recover. 

The  sisters  looked  sorrowful  at  the  loss  of  their  boarder,  and 
made  loud  lamentations  and  a  long  shroud  for  him.  While  they 
hastily  stitched  at  the  white  robe,  they  whispered  and  looked  oft 
at  the  sheeted  corpse.  Were  they  afraid  the  dead  man  would 
arise  and  accuse  them  of  guilt  ?  Did  the  silence  frighten  them  ? 
Or  did  they  sadly  miss  his  voice  1 

A  few  hours  after  the  undertaker  bustled  in,  quickly  disposed 
poor  Zed  in  a  pine  coffin,  nailed  it  tight  with  a  few  hard  strokes, 
and  slid  it  into  his  black  wagon  with  three  or  four  others.  The 
driver  cracked  his  whip  and  jolted  away  on  a  quick  trot  towards 
the  dismal  valley  of  graves. 

"  Who  have  you  there  '."  shouted  the  digger,  as  he  leaned  for  a 
moment  on  his  spade,  watching  the  new  arrival. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  That's  none  of  my  business,"  was 
the  grumbling  reply. 

"  Well,  dump  'cm  out  quick,"  said  the  waiting  worker. 

Thump  I  thump!  thump!  There  they  all  lay  on  the  ground, 
waiiing  to  In-  hidden  under  the  sod.  The  men  lighted  their  pipes 
anew,  and  a  half  uttered  joke  was  upon  their  lips,  when  a  low 
moan,  distinctly  heard,  (tit  short  the  words  and  left  them  gazing 
at  each  other  in  a  shock  of  fear.  They  listened  intently.  A  louder 
groan  succeeded,  and  then  a  weak 

"  Let  me  out !  let  me  out  I" 

Words  fairly  uttered  brought  the  bystanders  to  their  wits.  Sing- 
ling out  the  coffin  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  they  were  not  long 
in  prying  oil'  the  top.  Up  rose  Zed  Wheeler — slowly  enough. 
The  rough  tumble  of  the  box  had  aroused  him.  He  was  bewil- 
dered at  finding  himself  so  nearly  buried  alive,  and  the  two  work- 
men could  not  yet  be  assured  that  the  tall,  white-robed,  cadaverous 
figure  before  them  was  not  a  true  spectre,  and  indeed,  Zed  was  not 
quite  sure  himself.  The  driver  was  careful  not  to  turn  his  back 
towards  the  doubtful  apparition  till  he  beheld  it  sitting  upon  the 
coffin  in  the  black  wagon,  recounting  a  veritable  history,  with  his 
last  recollections  of  a  heavy  drowsiness,  and  the  voices  of  his 
ogre  nurses  discussing  the  hasty  disposal  of  his  body  and  appro- 
priation of  his  gi 

As  the  wagon  rattled  into  the  city,  the  citizens  stared  in  amaze- 
ment to  behold  a  ghost  in  the  hearse,  and  not  a  few,  in  supersti- 
tious tear,  made  a  clear  passage  before  it.  The  guilty  sisters  were 
greedily  weighing  gold  when  Zed's  spectre  appeared  to  them. 
Shrieks,  confusion  and  arrest  followed  ;  but,  as  their  victim  gath- 
ered np  his  gold  and  took  passage  in  the  first  ship  for  New  York, 
they  were  released  for  want  of  evidence  that  they  had  administered 
narcotic  poison  to  their  guest. 

The  ghost  of  San  Francisco  can  be  seen  any  day  on  some  of 
the  Berkshire  hills,  stalking  over  the  broad  acres,  and  leaving 
tracks  too  life-like  to  have  been  made  by  boots  more  spiritual  than 
those  of  Zed  Wheeler. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A    BALLAD. 

BT   ELLEN   ALICE   MOttlARTT. 

In  the  twilight  I  was  rifting, 

One  sweet  evening  long  ago, 
And  my  lover,  bending  o'er  me, 
Whispered  all  I  wished  to  know; 
"Wilt  be  mine,  dear  Fanchette?"  aaid  he— 
Playfully  I  answered,  "  No." 

Little  did  I  think  that  Kelt* 

Would  not  take  that  word  in  jest. 

When  I  ouee  with  smiles  and  MashM 
My  deep  love  for  him  confess 

Might  he  not  have  guessed  its  meaning, 
What  that  playful  "  no  "  expressed. 

Proudly,  proudly,  did  he  leave  me; 

"  Go,"  I  said.  "  thou  now  art  free!"' 
And  the  shadow  of  the  demon 

Pride  moved  dark  "twecn  him  and  me. 
Life's  wrecked  hopes  then  drifted  from  me, 

Down  despair's  tempestuous 

Still  the  shadow  fell  between  us, 
Felix  sought  my  side  no  more. 

Then  a  suitor  came  to  woo  me. 
High  the  name  and  rank  he  bore; 

Never  such  a  knightly  lover 
Village  maiden  had  before. 

Ah,  by  many  racking  feelings 
My  young  heart  was  sorely  triad, 

In  the  pangs  of  proud  resentment, 
Sure  I  thought  my  love  had  diej, 

Till  the  demon  whispered  to  me. 
'•  Be  the  courtier's  honored  bride. 

"  Well  thou'lt  punish  cruel  Felix  : 

Ah,  'twill  wring  his  heart  with  woe, 

Vain  reinor?o  will  fill  bJfl  boeoiD| 
When  he'll  see  thee  grandly  go 

To  the  courtier  to  be  wedded, 
Meet  it  is  it  should  lie  bo." 

In  the  chill  November  twilight 

Sadly  did  I  sit  alone. 
Listening  to  the  wind  of  autumn, 

In  the  leafless  fittest  moan  ; 
Mourn,  0  wind,  earth's  desolation, 

Breaking  heart,  bewail  thine  own. 

Thus  I  murmured,  "  Cruel  Felix, 
Couldst  thou  my  repentance  know — ** 

But  my  Felix,  bending  o'er  mo. 
Whispered.  "  Fanchette,  will  I  go? 

Darling  Fanchette,  will  I  leave  thee?" 
Once  again  I  answered.  "  No." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    MYSTERIOUS    HUNT. 

BT  MAJOR  WEDBKIt,  THE  HUNTER-NATURALIST.  * 

Tim  Blake  was  my  l>osom  friend.  We  had  camped  out  to- 
gether, we  had  fought,  hunted,  and  made  merry  together,  and  we 
had  not  a  secret  in  our  two  breasts  which  had  not  been  duly  dis- 
cussed together — not  a  secret,  did   I  say  ?     Ask  Tim  (or,  rather 

my  friend,  the  Hon.  T.  Blake,  from  L county,  V ;  for  he 

has  lost  the  hearty  "  Tim,"  and  plain  "  Mister,"  and  is  now  long 
time  in  the  sere  of  honorable),  ask  Tim  if  he  remembers  the  secret 

of  his  old  friend,  Joe  C ;  or,  if  he  is  slightly  oblivious  (and  old 

men  sometimes  get  so),  ask  him  to  tell  the  story  of  the  "  Mysteri- 
ous Hunt,"  and  you  will  sec  his  eyes  gleam  again  with  the  fire 
which  once  burned  in  them,  and  the  laugh  which  was  once  so  irre- 
sistible to  young  and  old,  flush  that  still  handsome  face.  Perhaps 
the  old  lady  his  wife,  if  she  is  beside  him,  will  remonstrate  a  little  ; 
but  Tira  will  only  say,  while  ho  takes  her  chin  between  his  thumb 
and  finger,  "Never  you  heed,  little  woman!  You  have  not  had 
the  worst  of  the  joke,  I  hope!"  And  then  you  will  be  gratified 
with  the  sounds  of  as  hearty  a  "  No,  no,  that  I  hare  not !"  as  ever 
came  from  woman's  lips,  to  the  mortification  of  a  discontented  old 
bachelor. 

Tim  was  the  gayest  and  handsomest  young  officer  in  the  — 
regiment  of  dragoons,  on  the  Rio  Grande  line  of  operations  in 
Mexico.  No  expedition  was  too  daring,  no  scheme  too  reckless, 
no  adventure  too  much  for  him  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  it ; 
and,  last,  no  maid  too  fair,  or  too  coquettish  for  him  to  woo.  Yet 
Tim  was  true  to  his  friends — as  true  as  brave ;  and  no  man  or 
woman  ever  accused  bun  of  falsehood — though  many  a  voung 
heart  would  gladly  have  won  so  gallant  a  companion  to  claim  him 
as  its  own  henceforth. 

But  I  mean  to  tell  you,  good  reader,  in  confidence,  and  some 
shame  for  the  deception,  of  the  one  secret  which  I  had  bid  in  my 
breast,  and  of  which  my  best  friend,  Tim.  had  not  a  dream  ; 
though  I  must  now  confess,  that  more  than  once  I  had  seen  his 
eyes  twinkle  a  little  too  knowingly,  when  he  had  accidentally 
caught  me  gazing  raptly  on  a  certain  ring  which  graced  my  small- 
est finger.  Tim,  however,  did  not,  or  could  not,  know  that  this 
ring  had  its  counterpart  on  the  hand  of  the  loveliest  little  maiden 

in  all  the  town  of  D .     No,  I  had  told  him  that  it  was  the  gift 

of  my  sister,  and  assented,  when  he  asked  if  he  might  have  her  if 
he  could  win  her  I 

Assented!  To  be  sure,  I  did  !  What  had  I  to  fear  ' — did  I  not 
love  her  dearly,  the  sweet  Lizzctte?  Had  I  not  wooed  her  many 
a  day  and  long  ? — was  she  not  given  me  by  her  parents  ! — had  not 
all  the  neighbors  said  she  will  be  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  C.  1  Yes, 
and  more  than  that ;   hud   she  uot  herself  been  kind  nud  gentle  ? 
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Had  she  not  laughed  at  me  for  my  awkward  love-making,  and  my 
grotesque  figure  '  Had  she  not  pouted  when  I  went  hunting  with 
only  "  Blue-buck  "  for  my  companion  ?  And  had  she  not  said, 
"  Yes,  you  like  that  great-eyed  pony  better  than  little  LizzettC  ? 
But,  better  than  all,  had  she  not  wept  when  I  went  away  ?  And 
when  I  asked  her  to  exchange  rings  with  me,  she  had  not  refused, 
although  the  teasing  darling  had  said,  ••  Yon  will  givoit  to  a  pretty 
Mexican  girl,  with  eves  like  your  pony's,  and  in  memory  of  him," 
and  then  darted  off,  and  laughed  at  all  my  protestations  to  the 
contrary  ?  Ah,  yes,  I  could  surely  say,  you  may  have  her.  if  you 
can  win  her!  And.  in  my  magnanimity.  I  used  to  write  to  her  in 
praise  of  my  gallant  friend  ;  and  many  a  time  has  she  sent  gay 
„<■>  to  Tim,  which  I  somehow  forgot  to  deliver,  but,  never- 
theless, had  fictitious  replies  always  ready  for  my  next  letter.  It 
was  very  base,  no  doubt,  but  then  Tim  had  never  heard  of  her ;  at 
least  1  thought  so. 

"  Yes,  yes,  friend  Tim,  she  is  thine,  if  thou  canst  win  her,  the 
darling  LizzettC  !" 

'And  the  darling  LizzettC,  is  she  then  so  pretty,  and  gay,  and 
loving  ?  But  Joe,  my  good  chum,  I  thought  you  said  your  sister's 
name  was  Carrie." 

1  had  turned  and  started  half  erect ;  I  suppose  I  looked  very 
wild,  for  Tim  shook  me  heartily  by  the  shoulder  before  I  finally 
realized  that  I  had  put  my  secret  in  jeopardy.  I  sank  back  on  my 
camp-chair,  and  with  both  elbows  on  the  table  behind  mo,  and  nay 
hands  hanging  loosely,  and  in  a  desperate  effort  to  look  cool,  said  : 

"  I.izzctte,  Lizzctte  !  Who  is  LizzettC  ?  Surely  you  arc  dream- 
ing, Tim  !     Certainly  Carrie's  name  is  Carrie  !" 

"  Certainly  Carrie's  name  is  Carrie,"  repeated  my  friend  after 
me,  with  a  dolorous  voice;  "but,  Lizzctte,  this  'darling  Lizzctte,' 
whose  name  thy  voice  softens  in  the  utterance  of,  tell  me,"  and  he 
laid  his  linger  upon  my  dangling  hand,  ay,  upon  the  ring,  "  is  Liz- 
zctte she  whom  I  may  win  if  I  c<j;i  '/  Again,  then,  my  friend,  con- 
sider my  tender,  susceptible  heart ;  remember,  '  lead  me  not  into 
temptation.'  Think  of  my  poetical  imagination,  which  sees  only 
angels  in  women!  Can  you, -do  you  still  assert,  1  may  win  if  I 
can  the  donor  of  this  ring  ?" 

As  Tim  went  on,  his  voice  grew  more  earnest,  his  large  eye 
darkened  and  flamed  with  the  light  of  a  loving  soul,  his  calm  but 
beautiful  lips,  with  the  glow  of  a  baby's  bud-mouth  upon  them, 
grew  still,  and  a  solemn  shade  threw  itself  over  his  whole  manner, 
which  made  me  pause.  But  I  paused  not  long.  I  was  too  confi- 
dent in  my  little  beauty ;  and  beside,  1  never  meant  to  let  Tim  sec 
her,  at  least  until  she  was  mine ! 

"  Yes,  certainly  ;  win  her  in  welcome,  if  you  can,  my  boy  !  I'll 
run  the  risk,  let  her  name  be  what  it  may,  Lizzctte  or  Carrie,  Car- 
rie or  Lizzctte !  Win  you  may,  if  you  can,  and  there's  my  hand 
on  it,  Tim  I"     And  1  stretched  out  the  ring-hand  to  him. 

He  took  it  in  both  his,  and  gazing  a  moment  on  the  ring,  said  : 

"  And  when  I  w  in  her,  you  will  of  course  transfer  to  me  this, 
and  the  exchange  shall  be  the  betrothal,  ha,  .]<><•  i" 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  you  arc  making  a  serious  business  of  this,  Tim  ! 
Don't  I  say  yes,  yes,  certainly  !  Let's  go  shoot  a  bear;  we've  bad 
no  steaks  this  week  or  two." 

"Agreed!  Are  the  boys  ready?  And  'Blue-Buck' — do  you 
ride  the  pony  ?  Do  you  know,  Joe,  I  believe  that  pony  has  the 
greatest  share  in  your  heart,  after  all  J" 

"  May  be  so  !  may  be  so  !     But  let's  be  off." 

Off  upon  that  unfortunate  hunt,  when,  in  an  unexpected  rencon- 
tre with  a  party  of  guerillas,  my  ring,  Lizzette's  ring,  fell,  snapped 
in  twain  by  a  glancing  sabre  blow,  from  my  finger !  What  availed 
my  hearty  curses  at  my  ill-luck  ?  What  the  pommelling  to  the 
poor  foe  who  had  caused  the  mishap  >.  All  my  tedious  afterscarch 
proved  useless  ;  I  could  not  find  my  treasure !  But  I  did  not  tell 
Lizzctte  in  any  future  letter.     I  had  not  the  courage. 

Six  months  had  passed.  I  was  at  home  once  more,  hut  by  all 
ill-fortune,  who  should  accompany  me  but  my  handsome  friend 
Tim,  and  my  cousin,  Lawrence  (1.  Lawrence  (i.  was  betrothed 
to  my  youngest  sister  Julia,  and  had  been  a  most  constant  corre- 
spondent with  her  during  all  our  long  absence.  He  was  a  clever, 
and  a  lucky  fellow,  too ;  but  of  him  more  anon.         *         * 

I  had  seen  dear  Lizzctte,  whom  I  found  as  gay  as  a  bird,  prettier 
than  ever,  and,  need  I  say  it,  far  more  bewitching!  Iliad  been 
received  with  the  most  charming  naivete";  she  had  not  even  asked 
me  about  the  ring.  She  had  teased  me  about  "  Blue-Buck  "  as 
provokingly  as  ever  before ;  she  declared  that  she  had  heard  all 
al)Out  my  last  love-affair  (to  be  sure  she  had),  but  then  she  accused 
inc  of  want  of  confidence.  Why  had  I  not  told  her  about  the 
gazelle-eyed,  she  should  say  rather,  pony-eyed  ("  Blue-Buck  "  was 
a  small  Arab  horse  of  the  finest  blood)  Spanish  girl  ?  (),  but  she 
knew  more  about  it  than  1  had  any  idea  of;  besides,  she  had  been 
in  constant  correspondence  with  a  young  friend  of  mine  I 
"  Ah,  Lizzetle,  who—" 

"Never  mind,  sir.  I  have  heard  many  a  talc,  'ower  true,' no 
doubt.  But  do  tell  me,  if  you  please,  did  Captain  Tim  really  send 
those  surly  replies  to  all  my  kind  greetings  ?  My  appreciation  of 
him,  then,  did  not  touch  his  hard  heart  !  He  is  invincible  to  all 
attacks,  military  or  civil,  hey  ?  And  you  could  not  induce  him  to 
come  home  with  you  ?  And  he  is— is  married,  you  think  ? — and — " 
Thus  she  rattled  on,  I  all  the  time  in  terror  lest  she  should  spy 
the  absence  of  tho  ring,  and  thankful  at  any  rate  to  be  released 
from  the  explanation  which  would,  of  course,  be  demanded.  So  I 
laughed,  and  tried  to  smother  the  anxiety  which  so  foolishly  filled 
me,  as  to  who  was  her  "  constant  correspondent."  When  I  at  last 
rose  to  go,  she  said  : 

"  Wait  a  minute,  and  I  will  go  with  you.     I  want  to  see  Julia, 
and  Lawrence,  and — " 
"  And  who  %" 

"  Why,  and  your  mother,  and — and  the  young — members  of  the 
family — all  of  them.     I  hare  not  seen  them  for  two  days — an  age  !" 


Her  eyes  twinkled  mischievously  as  she  said  this  soberly.  As 
she  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  I  caught  her  hand,  but  quickly 
dropped  it  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  mine,  and  thrust  them  both  into 
my  pockets.  Her  eyes  flashed  a  little  with  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pression of  mirth,  hut  she  said  nothing,  and  stood  apparently  wait- 
ing for  me  to  speak. 

"  Lizzctte,  I  have  to  make  a  call  upon  old  Mr.  Q.  to-night — be- 
sides, Julia  is  coming  to  see  you,  ami  Carrie  is  gone — " 

"O,  you  want  to  be  excused;  you  wish  to  meditate  a  little;  I 
shall  drive  from  your  imagination  the  young  Spanish  girl,  with 
pony-eves,  and — well,  well,  tell  young — never  mind,  I  believe  he 
will  be  here  presently.  0,  you  are  a  funny  creature  !  And  so  you 
want  to  call  upon  old  Mr.  Q.?  A  pleasant  evening  to  you.  Will 
you  not  be  at  home  before  midnight  ?  We  are  to  have  a  dance, 
and  Julia  and  Carrie  have  invited  several  young  ladies  to  meet 
your  friend." 

She  walked  gravely  out  of  the  room.  I  had  sunk  back  into  an 
armchair,  covered  my  eyes  with  my  hands,  and  was  puzzling  my 
brain  to  conceive  how  I  was  to  get  out  of  the  dilemma !  If  I  in- 
troduced her  to  Tim  (confound  the  fellow),  he  was  sure  to  fall  in 
love  with  her.  And  how  could  I  prevent  it  ?  Had  1  not  given 
him  permission  ? — pledged  myself,  if  he  could  win  the  donor  of  tho 
ring,  that  1  would  yield  !  And  Lizzctte  could  never  care  a  whiff 
for  me,  when  she  contrasted  my  lean,  ugly  figure  with  that  of  tho 
handsomest  man  in  the  —  regiment.  No,  no,  I  was  doomed  1 
There  was  no  hope  for  me,  and  I  actually  groaned,  but  at  the 
same  instant  sprang  completely  out  of  my  chair;  for  if  an  adder 
had  stung  me  I  should  not  have  been  more  shocked  than  when  a 
light  finger  fell  upon  the  ringless  finger,  and  Lizzette's  voice 
gravely  exclaimed  : 

'•  Whore,  tell  me,  where — " 

"  0,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  will  only  promise  not  to — " 

"  Has  my  bonny  laddie  gone  '."  continued  Lizzctte,  ns  she 
waltzed  gaily  towards  the  door,  singing  these  last  words  of  the  song, 
and  at  every  turn  of  her  trim  little  form  casting  a  glance  from  her 
bright  eyes,  which  conveyed  to  me  cither  reproach  or  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  something.  But  how  could  she  know  ?  That  "con- 
stant correspondent!"  But  then  I  never  told  Tim  how  the  ring 
was  lost !  Could  he  be  the  friend  she  kept  referring  to  ?  My  head 
was  in  a  whirl.  I  rose  mechanically,  and  offering  my  arm,  which 
LizzettC  did  not  take,  we  walked  down  the  village  street  to  tho 
homo  of  my  youth.  Tim  had  gone !  (>,  that  he  might  not  return 
(at  least  to-night),  was  my  inmost  prayer.  And  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  my  prayer  was  likely  to  be  granted.  Hours  flew  past — 
still  wc  saw  no  Tim  !  How  gay  we  were,  to  he  sure !  Only  Julia 
and  Lizzctte  would  set  apart  too  much  !  But  they  were  so  lovely, 
with  their  bright  heads  mingling  curls ;  and  the  charming  blnsh 
tinging  Lizett.'s  check,  almost  equalled  by  that  on  Julia's.  What 
could  they  be  talking  about— or  whom,  rather?  Was  it  your 
humble  servant  ?  Yet  when  I  approached  they  seemed  to  be  half 
vexed,  and  Julia  pettishly  exclaimed  :  "  There,  brother,  I  do  wish 
you  would  go  dance  with  Laura  P.:"  and  Lizzctte  added,  "  Or  sit 
in  the  corner  and  dream  of  the  Spaniard." 

At  nine  o'clock  it  was  proposed  that  the  horses  should  be 
brought,  and  all  take  a  gallop  over  the  beach  to  the  hotel  at  tho 
point,  some  five  miles  off,  have  a  dance,  a  supper,  and  home  again. 
Of  course  1  eagerly  complied  with  the  unanimous  wish.  Tho 
horses  were  soon  ready,  and  away  we  went,  I,  conscious  that  I 
never  was  half  so  graceful  as  on  horseback,  where  my  tall,  lithe 
figure  certainly  showed  to  advantage — Lizzctte  had  said  so,  fre- 
quently. And  if  I  could  make  Lizzctte  renew  her  promise  to  bo 
mine — why,  then,  I  did  not  care  a  straw  for  all  the  Tims  in  the 
world  !  But  the  wilful  coquette,  she  laughed  at  me  whenever  I 
approached  the  subject.  Once  she  seemed  to  listen  ;  hut  removing 
her  tiny  gauntlet,  she  waved  her  hand,  the  ring  flashed,  and  she 
galloped  off,  laughing  more  tcasingly  than  ever.  The  wicked 
little  coquette!  What  does  she  mean?  I'll  ask  her  if  she  has 
ever  heard  about  the  loss  of  that  confounded  ring.  But  she  is 
superstitious.  If  she  knows  that  it  is  gone — that  I  have  lost  it, 
she  will  say  it  is  had  luck ;  and  then  how  can  I  win  her  again 
before  she  meets  that  Tim  ? 

I  grew  sulky,  I  lagged  behind,  though  "  Blue-Buck  "  was  all 
impatience.  Presently  the  gay  party  had  dashed  a  mile  or  two 
across  the  beach.  1  could  sec  them  dimly  against  the  horizon,  as 
the  moon  rose  solemnly  above  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  A  few  faint 
sounds  of  laughter,  and  they  were  gone — LizzettC  and  all. 

I  dismounted,  and  passing  the  bridle  over  my  arm,  sat  down 
upon  a  pile  of  ted  rocks  which  ran  abruptly  into  the  sea.  All  was 
still,  save  the  tumultuous  heatings  of  the  waves,  and  the  silvery 
dash  of  wliite  spray  which  fell  at  my  feet.  The  stars,  growing 
pale  as  the  moon  arose,  cast  yet  bright  eyes  upon  the  swell  of 
waves ;  the  long  and  blending  lines  of  flaming  gold  and  silver, 
which  lay  in  the  moon's  wake,  heaved  and  trembled,  glittering  a 
woRdrous  zone  upon  the  undulating  yield  of  waters.  Far  to  the 
right  and  left,  the  long  sand-beaches  stretched  out — two  white  arms 
clasping  the  dark  landscape  beyond. 

Silent  and  sad  I  sat.  No  sound  of  thundering  base,  nor  shrilly 
treble  aroused  ine ;  my  thoughts  followed  Lizzette.  Suddenly  my 
horso  neighed  and  started  back,  dragging  me  nearly  over  from  the 
rock.  At  the  same  moment,  a  pair  of  huge  black  eyes  gleamed 
into  my  face,  while  a  growl  and  snarl  loud  as  twenty  cats  and 
dogs  could  have  made  caused  me  to  spring  to  my  feet.  But  tho 
eves  still  followed  mine  on  the  same  level,  only  grown  wider  and  ^ 
more  brilliant.  To  my  horror  now,  I  perceived  that  the  eyes  be- 
longed to  what  seemed  to  be  some  immense  nondescript  (possibly 
monster  of  the  sea),  which  was  strangely  white,  and  apparently 
rigid  as  marble,  and  to  sail  with  a  solemn  motion  rather  than  walk. 
My  first  glance  quickly  discovered  it  to  be  agile  enough  in  this 
motion,  when,  putting  spurs  to  "  Blue-Buck,"  I  dashed  towards  it 
at  tho  full  speed  of  desperation.     Agile!     By  Jove!  the  creature 
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fled  backward  with  the  speed  of  lightning !  In  whichever  direc- 
tion I  went,  there  those  bright,  astounding  eyes  were,  always  just 
in  front  of  me  ! 

Fleeing  backwards  ever  as  if  pursued,  it  yet  pursued  inc.  I  be- 
came as  deeply  enraged  as  terrified,  and  with  renewed  -peed  at- 
tempted to  trample  down  with  the  hoofs  of  my  horse  that  hideous 
form.  I  felt  its  hot  breath  on  my  cheek  ;  I  could  see  the  slow 
pulsing  of  the  broad  white  chest,  so  closely  did  I  press  upon  its 
flight.  Yet  ever  and  anon  it  would  utter  the  dreadful  growling 
aim  snarling  which  I  had  first  heard.  I  grew  frantic,  I  plunged  my 
horse  with  mad  leaps  apparently  against  it.  yet  he  met  no  resist- 
ance—it  fled  ever  backward.  My  poor  horse  trembled  and  snorted  ; 
we  were  bathed  in  perspiration  ;  while,  as  we  grew  faint  with  the 
terrible  struggle,  the  strange  phantom  seemed  to  grow  colder, 
larger  and  whiter.  Its  grim  mouth  opened  with  a  more  savage 
gape,  showing  within  huge  tushes,  which  threatened  to  tear  us, 
could  it  but  cheek  its  own  backward  speed,  or  our  headlong  gait 
should  precipitate  us  into  its  fathomless,  glowing  throat,  although 
upernaturaliy  cold  and  white  without.  My  pistol 
was  in  my  hand,  and  I  stretched  it  out  to  tire  the  contents  down 
its  throat.  It  yelled  in  snarling  defiance.  I  fired,  and  it  sank  into 
>  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
At  this  moment  I  heard  some  one  singing,  and  in  another  in- 
stant Tim  made  his  appearance.  I  called  to  him,  and  at  any  other 
time  would  have  laughed  at  his  look  of  wonder. 

'•  What,  the  deuce,  Joe  !  Did  you  just  lire  ! — been  hunting  this 
time  of  night,  and  on  this  beach  1 — and  for  what  kind  of  game, 
prav?  And — good  heavens!  where  are  your  sisters  Julia  and 
boy  > — and — " 
"  Why,  where  should  they  be,  to  be  sure  '  Now,  I  remember, 
von  were  to  follow;  so  I  waited  for  you  here — and  Tim,  my  good 
fellow,  such  a  chase  as  I've  had  !     But,  thank  heaven,  I  shot  him  ! 

And  so  we'll  follow  Lizzette  and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  the  

Hotel.     I'll  try  to  forget  my  rencontre  with  that  monster." 

"  Lizzette  did  you  say,  Joe  ?  Who  is  she  ?  Your  sister  Carrie 
says  her  name's  not  Lizzette,  but — there,  don't  turn  pale,  man  ! 
What  is  the  matter  !" 

Hut  I  did  not  reply.  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  we  dashed  off — 
for  gleaming  at  me,  wider  and  wider,  and  more  intense  than  ever, 
came  that  pair  of  eyes,  as  the  thing  slowly  raised  itself  above  the 
jo  of  the  cliff.  I  must  away,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  my  Liz- 
zette. "  I  cannot  stay,"  I  motioned  aside,  "for another  rencontre. 
Another  chase  with  that  hideous  foe  would  drive  me  to  madness, 
or  the  committal  of  any  desperate  deed.  No,  no !— on,  on,  dear 
Tim,  and  I  will  show  you  the  loveliest  girl  in  I).'' 

But  why  torture  myself  with  the  recital  ?  Enough  that  I  intro- 
duced Lizzette  and  Tim  ! — that,  as  if  they  had  been  lovers  as  long 
as  their  lives  were,  they,  Lizzette  and  Tim,  wandered  off,  and  con- 
fidential seemed  their  communings.  Never  had  Tim  seemed  so 
ider,  nor  so  handsome  ;  never  had  Lizzette  been  half  so  bewitch- 
ing in  her  coquettish  beauty.  They  walked  in  the  moonlight  to- 
lier,  they  danced  together  (I  could  not  dance),  they  sang  together. 
1  could  not  stand  it,  and  I  withdrew  from  the  gay  company.  I  sat 
moodily  on  the  greensward,  when  suddenly — was  it  the  white  mon- 
ster ? — no,  no  !  it  was  Tim  and  my  Lizzette  (my  Lizzette  ?)  ap- 
proaching, his  arm  already  about  her  waist !  I  sunk  back  and 
groaned  aloud.  "  Where,  tell  me,  where  is  my  ring,  monsieur  ?" 
1  sprang  to  my  feet,  I  rubbed  my  eyes — could  it  be  possible? 
Where  am  I  '. — ami  what  is  Lizzette  laughing  at  as  she  stares  at 
me  in  merry  wonder  ?  "  You  are  just  dressed  to  go  out !  Where 
is  Tim  !" 

"  Where  is  Tim  ?  Now,  what  a  question  !  Yon  know  he  is  at 
your  father's  house  ;  and  I  know,  if  you  do  not,  that  Carrie  and 
my  dearest  cousin  Tim  are  to  be  married  to-night  at  9  o'clock,  and 
that  I  am  invited  to  the  wedding — and  that  Julia  and  Lawrence 
are  to  be  married  at  the  same  time,  and  I  suppose  you  "  (and  she 
pouted  charmingly,  and  half  turned  away,  as  she  continued,) 
"  would  marry  the  Spanish  girl,  if  you  had  a  chance,  at  the  same 
time.  But,  tell  me,  where  is  my  ring?  Did  you  give  it  to  her?" 
"  No,  dear  Lizzette,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  lost  it  in  that 
unfortunate — " 

"Bear  hunt !     O,  fie,  sentiment  and  bear-steaks !" 
"  Listen,  listen,  darling  Lizzette!     It  was  not  the  bear,  but  a 
frightful — I  mean,  a  great  pair — goodness,  I  believe  I  have  been 
asleep  !" 

"To  be  sure  you  have,  and  I  have  waited  this  five  minutes  for 
you.     But  do  tell  me  now  soberly,  where  is  the  ring  ?" 

And  I  tried  to  tell  the  story,  but  I  am  afraid  I  told  it  rather 
awkwardly  (but  with  all  the  earnestness  which  my  full  heart  con- 
tained), and  the  little  beauty  repaid  me  with  a  kiss,  and  the  sur- 
render to  me  of  her  hand,  and  the  broken  ring,  which,  it  appeared 
on  further  investigation,  had  been  picked  up  by  Tim  himself,  and 
mischievously  sent  to  Lizzetto  as  the  lost  treasure  of  some  annihi- 
lated Mexican. 

Lizzette,  of  course,  had  recognized  it ;  and  the  two  wicked 
cousins,  who  had  grown  up  together  until  Tim  went  to  West 
Point,  had  constantly  corresponded  without  my  knowledge  of 
either  fact. 

And  so  there  was  a  triple  wedding ;  for  Carrie  and  Tim  (who 
had  been  long  smitten  with  each  other  through  the  descriptions  of 
Lizzette  and  myself),  that  they  might  not  be  behindhand,  made  up 
a  somewhat  sudden  match.  Such  was  the  sequence  of  the  "  Mys- 
terious Hunt."  As  for  myself,  I  never  saw  the  "pony-eyed" 
monster  again  ! 


Silence  is  the  onlv  mode  of  triumph  for  all  who  are  attacked. 
It  wearies  out  the  Cossack  charges  of  the  envious  ;  the  savage 
skirmishing  of  enemies  ;  it  secures  an  overwhelming  and  complete 
victory.  What  is  more  complete  than  silence  !  It  is  absolute. 
Is  it  not  one  of  the  modes  of  being  of  the  infinite  '.—Balzac. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE. 

BY     IDA    HAVIM.I.V. 

11  Fair  Josephine!  a  raited  lot  was  thine. 
From  that  bright  time  in  childhood's  happy  hours, 
When  thou  didst  wander  In  that  tropic  clime 
Miiist  Martinico'F  green  ami  fragrant  bowers — 
'till,  as  a  queen,  thoa  relgn'dst  in  troubled  France, 
[te  jewelled  diadem  upon  thy  brow, 
By  stern  Napoleon  placed — thy  irinnlng  glance 
Subduing  Mm  to  whom  all  others  bow. 
Vet  Kail  thy  fate'— its  brilliancy  how  brief! 
Thy  heart's  sweet  fervent  love,  how  thrown  aside! 
Uow  ni'li'h  shattered  was  thy  fond  b 
That  love,  pure  love,  forever  would  abide. 
When  iii  the  soul  ambition  reigned  supreme, 
And  banished  gentle  thoughts  of  thee,  swoel  Josephine!" 

Amid  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  characterizes  the  tropical 
region  might  be  seen,  in  the  island  of  Martinico,  near  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  dwelling  of  Josephine  Taschcr.  It 
was  mar  the  close  of  an  unusually  warm  day,  even  in  that  sultry 
clime,  that  the  young  and  beautiful  Josephine  descended  the  steps 
of  the  piazza  and  proceeded  slowly  amid  the  flowering  shrubbery 
to  inhale  some  of  the  sweet  breeze,  which  was  now  gently  waving 
the  myriads  of  blossoms  surrounding  the  house  and  plantation, 
tilling  the  air  with  fragrance. 

Accompanied  by  her  favorite  attendant,  Euphemia,  the  fair  girl 
wandered  forth,  her  clear,  sweet  voice  now  carolling  some  melody, 
and  then  breaking  the  deep  stillness  by  her  ringing  laughter.  As 
the  lady  and  her  maid  proceeded  thus  merrily  along,  suddenly 
they  came  upon  a  group  of  negro  girls  listening  with  breathless 
attention  to  an  old  witch-like  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  telling 
their  future  destinies.  As  the  graceful  figure  of  Josephine  em 
from  among  the  trees,  the  old  woman  started,  and  fixed  her  large 
black  eyes  upon  the  laughing  countenance  turned  towards  her. 
Slowly  she  approached  the  group  of  credulous  girls,  and  as  she 
drew  near,  the  fortune-teller  took  her  somewdiat  reluctant  hand, 
and  began  to  trace  in  its  soft  palm  the  rosy  lines  by  which  she 
pretended  to  read  futurity. 

"Those  flowers  in  thy  hair,  fair  girl,  look  bright  and  beautiful 
among  the  glossy  braids ;  but  brighter  yet  shall  gleam  the  dia- 
monds of  a  royal  diadem  upon  thy  noble  brow!  Nay,  smile  not 
so  mockingly  ;  for  sorrow — .sorrow  deep  and  bitter,  too — is  mingled 
in  thy  strange  fate." 

But  the  smile  increased,  and  a  merry  laugh  mingled  with  the 
rustling  of  the  branches,  as  she  turned  from  the  half  sad,  yet  half 
indignant  gaze  of  the  old  woman  towards  home. 

Sunset  was  slanting  upon  the  lawn,  and  upon  the  brilliant  flow- 
ers, imparting  to  them  strange  and  gorgeous  beauty,  as  Josephine 
tripped  gaily  along  the  winding  path,  bordered  with  rare  tropical 
plants,  leading  to  the  house  ;  and  the  delicate  rose-tint  upon  her 
fair  cheek  deepened  as  she  saw,  half  reclining  upon  a  hammock 
swung  from  one  post  to  another  of  the  piazza,  her  affianced  love, 
the  young  Viscount  Beauhamais,  who  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in 
tho  perusal  of  a  letter,  that  he  noticed  not  her  approach  till  a 
shower  of  blossoms  fell  upon  the  open  page  from  her  hand. 

Josephine  was  soon  seated  at  his  side,  listening  to  the  contents 
of  the  letter;  for  it  contained  the  consent  of  the  viscount's  French 
relatives,  who  had  hitherto  been  opposed  to  the  alliance — much 
more  to  their  immediate  union.  *         *         *         *         * 

A  few  years  elapsed,  and  in  the  hall  of  a  magnificent  chateau  in 
the  south  of  France,  might  be  seen  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Josephine  seated  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  and  gazing  with  ma- 
ternal pride  and  affection  upon  the  sweet  countenances  of  her 
children,  Eugene  and  Hortense  Beauhamais,  who,  tired  of  play, 
were  seated  at  her  feet,  with  their  sweet,  upturned  faces  gazing 
lovingly  upon  their  mother's  countenance. 

Years  passed,  and  with  their  flight  came  changes,  such  as  time 
brings  to  mortals,  reminding  them  of  the  nature  of  all  things 
worldly,  which  pass  away  "like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision" — 
changes  sad,  indeed,  for  Josephine  ! 

Daylight  was  fading  gently  away,  and  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  lingered  upon  the  glittering  domes  and  lofty  spires  of  the 
proud  city  of  Faris,  as  if  reluctant  to  withdraw  his  beams  from  so 
much  grandeur.  Few  of  those  bright  though  declining  rays  en- 
tered into  the  dark  and  cheerless  prison-cell,  where,  upon  a  rude 
bench,  her  beautiful  eyes  fixed  in  utter  hopelessness  on  the  grab  d 
window,  was  the  graceful  form  of  Josephine  Beauhamais.  It  was 
not  strange  that  despondency  rested  on  the  pale  countenance,  for 
the  morrow's  sun  was  to  dawn  on  her  execution,  and  memory  was 
taking  a  farewell  glance  into  the  magic  mirror  of  retrospection. 

Vividly  were  the  scenes  of  her  girlhood  depicted  by  the  enchanter 
— that  happy  time  when  all  was  viewed  in  those  bright  but  delu- 
sive colors  in  which  hope  loves  to  paint  futurity.  Then  came  the 
recollection  of  that  sweet  time  when  the  affection  of  her  husband 
and  the  caresses  of  her  lovely  children  realized  her  dreams  of  bliss. 
Then  a  deeper  shade  of  sadness  rested  on  her  brow,  as  she  thought 
of  the  alienation  of  that  husband's  love — of  her  final  separation 
from  him — and  the  consequent  poverty  of  herself  and  children. 
Then  memory  brought  more  recent  events,  when,  like  a  true-hearted 
woman,  she  became  reconciled  to  him  who  had  so  trifled  with  her 
love,  as  the  Stirling  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  he 
was  involved,  brought  danger  around  him.  Then  a  deep  shudder 
I  over  her  delicate  frame,  as  the  last  fatal  scene,  when  the 
guillotine  added  the  beloved  one  to  its  long  list  of  victims,  passed 
before  her,  and  when  she  was  dragged  within  the  gloomy  walls  of 
the  prison  dungeon ;  and  now,  as  the  tears  were  falling  fast  over 
her  colorless  cheek,  suddenly,  as  if  in  mockery,  flitted  before  her 
the  prediction  of  the  fortune-teller  in  her  youth.  And  as  she 
thought  bitterly  of  those  false  words,  a  man,  who  entered,  commu- 
nicated some  of  the  strange  events  of  that  troubled  period,  and 
Josephine  Beauhamais  was  pronounced  at  liberty  !       *        * 


It  was  a  cold  day  in  Deecm!>er ;  but  the  immense  concourse  of 
pcoplo  heeded  not  the  weather,  as  they  poured  into  the  cathedral 
of  Noire  Dame.  In  that  building  were  assembled  persons  of  all 
ranks,  from  his  holiness  of  Home,  in  the  jewelled  tiara,  down  to 
the  lowest  class  of  the  Parisians,  to  witness  the  coronation  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the  conqueror,  and  his 
wife — and  that  wife  was  Josephine  Beauhamais !  Again  had  she 
confided   her  heart's  love  to  another. 

Soon  alter  he;-  liberation  from  prison  and  re-union  with  her 
children,  Josephine  mingled  once  more  among  the  circles  of  the 
polished  Parisian  society;  and  the  accomplished  Visconntess  Bcau- 
harnais  was  ever  a  star  among  the  host  of  literary  characters  that 
filled  the  salons  of  Faris  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
this  society  she  met  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  a  general  in  tho 
French  armv.  He  admired  and  courted  her  ;  they  were  married, 
and  soon  after,  by  his  wonderful  talents,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  French  nation,  and  dictated  to  one  half  of  Europe. 

All  was  silent  in  that  vast  cathedral,  and  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  the  lovely  countenance  of  Josephine.  And  as  the  imperial 
crown,  sparkling  with  the  rarest  gems,  was  placed  upon  her  dark 
.  with  tears  trembling  upon  her  silken  lashes,  and  her  deli- 
cate hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  the  prediction  of  the  fortune- 
teller in  her  distant  island  home  flashed  across  her  mind  ;  and  rais- 
ing those  long  lashes  heavy  with  tears,  she  half  expected  to  en- 
counter the  dark  glance  of  the  witch,  but  her  eyes  only  met  the 
proud  yet  tender  gaze  of  her  noble  consort,  Napoleon.  Yes,  the 
diadem  of  an  empress  rested  on  her  brow.  She  was  happy  once 
more,  but — was  it  to  continue? — or  was  sorrow,  bitter  sorrow, 
again  to  overwhelm  her? 

Poor  Josephine  !  Well  might  words  of  sadness  fall  from  her  lips, 
as  seated  near  her  line  conservatory  at  Malmaison,  she  reflected  upon 
her  sad  fate.  The  breeze  gently  fanned  her  burning  brow,  vainly 
offering  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  blossoms  it  had  caressed,  for 
it  could  not  alleviate  the  broken  heart.  Napoleon,  from  motives 
of  that  cold,  calculating  policy  that  alone  seemed  to  fill  his  heart, 
had  procured  a  divorce  and  married  the  archduchess  of  Austria, 
although  he  allowed  Josephine  to  retain  all  the  pomp  that  charac- 
terized her  station  as  the  empress. 

But  how  could  this  repay  her  for  the  love  that  she  had  wasted 
upon  him,  and  for  which  her  heart  still  sighed  '.  Not  long  was  it 
before  a  procession,  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchs  of  Europe,  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  the 
age,  and  a  long  train  of  weeping  poor,  followed  her  to  her  "  long 
home,"  where  a  monument  of  white  marble,  erected  by  her  children, 
Eugene  and  Hortense,  marks  the  resting-place  of  Josephine. 


KOTH'ES  OF  NEW  PVHLK  ATIONS. 

Voyages.  Travels  and  Adventures  of  G.  Wert  Oo-Ahead  n<  Foreign  Pasts. 

Edited  by  Piraa  Pablbt.    New  York :  J.  C.  Derby.    12mo.    1855. 

A  very  handsome,  illustrated  volume,  just  the  thing  for  juvenile  readers. 
The  traveller  makes  his  way  all  over  Asia,  and  describes  eastern  scenes  with 
singular  spirit  and  vivacity.     Boston:  l'hillips.  Sampson  &  Co. 

Stories  or  Genius.     By  Barbara  Hofland.     New  York  and  Boston:  C.  8. 

Francis  &  Co.     1855.     18mo. 

This  volume  embraces,  the  "  Son  of  a  Genius.*'  the  '•  Daughter  of  a  Genius, " 
and  "  Alicia  and  her  Aunt."  most  valuable  stories  tor  the  young,  and  standard 
works  of  their  class.  The  volume  is  rendered  additionally  attractive  by  en- 
graved illustrations. 

Mrs  and  Women.    By  Robert  Browning.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1866. 
12iuo.    pp.  301. 

The  imprint  of  "  Ticknor  &  Fields  *'  od  a  title-page  Is  an  unerring  indication 
of  the  excellence  of  the  work  they  herald.  Ihe  volume  before  us  is  full  of  gen- 
uine poetry,  and  is  a  most  acceptable  New  Year's  gift  to  the  reading  public. 
Here  are  lyrics  and  ballads,  which  will  I  e  read  again  and  again,  and  learned  by 
heart.  Among  them.  "Chllde  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came,"  will  be,  we 
predict,  an  especial  favorite. 

Holiday  Presents, — Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co..  of  this  city,  have  just  published 
(i  Fanny  Gray."  a  little  story  illustrated  by  colored  figures,  and  "  Harry  and 
Aggie:  or,  The  Bide,"  in  a  similar  style.  The  figures  are  detached,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  many  ingenious  combinations.  Just  the  things  to  amuse  intelligent 
children. 
The  Home  Garner  Gathered.    By  Mrs.  MartG.  Clarke.     Philadelphia:  J.  B. 

Lippincott  &  Co.    8vo.    pp.  414 

A  handsome  illustrated  volume,  embracing  articles  from  many  authors, 
male  and  female,  in  poetry  and  prose,  on  topics  connected  with  the  pleasures, 
the  duties,  and  the  interests  of  homo.  It  far  more  than  fulfils  the  modest  indi- 
cation of  the  title-page  and  dedication.    For  sale  by  Wbittemore,  Niles  &  Hall. 

New  Mrsic. — Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  have  just  published  "  Les  Huguenots,"  a 
brilliant  composition  for  the  piano,  by  Gustave  Satter. 

The  Irish  Abroad  and  at  Home.     Reminiscences  of  an   Emigrant  Irishman. 

New  York  :  D.  Appletou  &  Co.     1856.     12mo.     pp.  358. 

A  most  amusing  picture,  painting  the  Irish  in  court  and  camp,  with  souve- 
nirs of  the  ••  Brigade,"  historical  sketches,  brimfull  of  fun,  frolic,  wit.  humor, 
sketches  of  character  and  glances  at  history.  The  most  readable  volumo  we 
have  met  with  for  many  a  long  month.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Go. 

History  or  the  Reign  or  Philip  the  Second.  King  or  Spain.  By  iV«.  H.  Prfs- 
cott.  Boston:  Phillips  &  Sampson.  1855.  vols.  1  and  2.  8vo.  pp.1219. 
The  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  present  aspect  of  literary  affairs  is  the 
avidity  with  which  the  public  purchase  and  read  works  of  solid  value  and  good 
taste.  Bancroft's,  and  I'rescott's.  and  Macauley's  histoi  ies  have  attained  a  sale 
only  to  be  reached  by  a  popular  novel;  and  only  ample  provision  made  before- 
hand enables  publishers  to  supply  the  current  demand.  We  predict  that  this 
great  work— we  should  perhaps  say  thi  great  work  of  Prcscott— will  be  equally 
popular  with  any  of  i'  *s.     It  will  when  completed  cover  a  vast  field. 

The  first  two  volumes  bring  as  down  to  15C8 — scarcely  the  commencement  of 
Philip's  alarming  demonstrations  of  power:  but  though  scarcely  more  than  a 
prelude,  they  are  replete  with  the  deepest  interest.  Mr,  Prescott  has  clothed 
the  dry  bones  of  history  with  riesli  and  blood,  and  conjured  up  breathing  and 
•ors  to  perform  their  parts  again  before  our  oj  OS.  His  exquisite  style, 
so  fascinating,  that  whatever  he  writes  is  sure  to  he"  rc:ld  with  delight,  lends 
these  historic  pages  a  charm  that  no  reader  can  withstand. 

Villages  and  Farm  Cottages.     By  Hf.nrv  W  Cleveland,  T».  Backus  and 
Samuel  D.  Backus.     New  York  :  I)  Appleton  &,  Co.     1856.    8vo.     pp.189. 
The  object  of  this  work,  illustrated   by  100  fine  engravings,  is  to  furnish 

plans  for  building  country-houses  at  moderate  cost,  and  for  laying  out  and 

ornamenting  grounds.    The  authors  are  practised  anil  experienced  men,  and 

their  taste  is  unquestionable.     For  sale  by  Reddiug  &  Co. 

s  Little  Folks.  New  York  :Redfield.  6vols,18mo.  Illustrated  by  Darley. 
This  series  is  prepared  by  a  lady,  with  a  view  of  furnishing  children  with 
books  of  a  vigorous  and  manly  tone,  combined  with  a  plain  and  concise  i 
narrative.  Characters  are  selected  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  improve 
children,  and  the  stories  of  these  little  heroes  are  told  in  the  author's  own 
language.  The  leading  characters  in  this  scries  are  Little  Nell,  the  Child  Wifo, 
Oliver 'f  wist.  Smike.  Florence  Dombey  and  Little  Paul.  The  idea  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  and  has  been  admirably  carried  out.  These  works  Dmy  be  obtained 
of  Messrs.  Sanborn.  Carter  &  Bazin,  Cornhill.  neatly  put  up  in  a  case. 

The  Private  Correspondence  or  Henry  Clay.  Edited  by  Rev.  Calvin  Cor- 
ton,  LL.D.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  1865.  8vo.  pp.  042. 
The  private  correspondence  of  a  man  so  eminent  u  Clay  could  not  fail  to  he 
Interesting.  His  own  letters  are  necessary  to  throw  a  light  upon  his  character  ; 
and  fortunately  a  Large  number  are  here  published  for  the  first  time.  The  vol- 
ume also  contains  letters  from  some  of  tho  most  eminent  men  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, European  and  American,     lor  sale  by  }'.  Parker,  50  Cornhill. 
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GEORGE  S.  HILLARD. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  for  us  by  Mr. 
Barry,  from  a  photograph  by  Whipple  &  Black,  and  is 
an  excellent  likeness  of  the  original.     George  Stilman 
Hillard  is  a  man  very  well  known  to  Boston,  somewhat 
so  to  New  York,  and  nowhere  nnknown  as  an  agree- 
able and  correct  speaker,  a  writer  of  exquisite  Knglish 
and  charming  fancy,  and  a  whig  politician  of  conser- 
vative and  carefullv  considered  views.   He  first  became 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  public  by  an  oration  in 
1831,  on  taking  the   degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Har- 
vard University.     The  subject  was  a  mature  one  for  a 
youth  of  twenty-three — "  The  dangers   to  which   the 
minds  of  young  men   in  our  country  are  exposed." 
This  performance  was  so  thoughtfully  beautiful,  that  it 
confirmed  the  current  suspicion  that  "  Hillard  might 
lie  somebody."     He   then    passed   through   the    Cam- 
bridge Law  School,  and  made  his    law  theories  practi- 
cal by  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  Charles  P.  Curtis's 
office  in    Boston,  upon   leaving  which  he  opened   an 
office  for  himself  as   an   attorney  of  the    Suffolk    bar. 
Charles  Sumner,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and  other  men 
who  now  piny  leading  parts   on  the  stage   of  life,  at 
the  start  were  his  compeers,  rivals  and  friends.     When 
the  race  of  a  complete  career  is  all  closed  they  may  be 
again  abreast  as   at  the  beginning,   though    now  wide 
intervals  in  political    note  and    position  yawn  between 
them.     In  1835,  Mr.  Hillard  pronounced  the  Fourth  ot 
July  oration  before  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton.    It  was  very  original   and   manly  in   its    thought, 
and  uncommonly  fervid  and  fanciful  in  its  phrases  and 
diction.     No  cheap,  commonplace  twaddle  about  pa- 
triotism  and   liberty,  and  eagles    and  bonfires,  tagged 
together  by  the   everlasting    phrases    which    year   after 
vear  rise  like  stale  incense  around  the  genius  of  Amer- 
ican lilicrty  on  her  birthday  ;  wise  and  appropriate  sug- 
gestions, branching  out  into  applications  new  and  for- 
cible, and  all  clothed   and   embroidered  in  a  glowing 
vesture,  such  as  talent  alone  can  breathe  over  the  most 
hackneyed  themes.     That  speech,  we  think,  first  turn- 
ed   the   mind   of  Boston  sympathi/.ingly  toward   him. 
And  from  that  day  onward   ho   has   been  one  of  the 
"  Boston  Iwys "  of   whom   she   has    been   especially 
proud.     Truth  first,  pocket  and   position  afterwards, 
has  been,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  his  reigning  maxim. 
And  in    his  wholo  course,   from    that   Fourth  of  July 
when  he  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  notoriety,  to  the 
moment  when   his   physiognomy  at  the   head"  of  this 
sketch  meets  the  reader's  eye,  we  cannot  deny  that  hon- 
est  purpose,   sometimes  perhaps  mistaken,  and  disin- 
terested integrity  and  uprightness  have  been  the  comer 
stones  of  his  character.     The  official  points  in  his  life  are  few  and 
not  very  brilliant,  indicating  rather  the  faithful  public  sen-ant  and 
good  citizen  than  the   politician  dexterous  to  catch   the  whiffs   of 
popular  applause,  and  cunning  to  mount  upon  the  hobby-horses  of 
philanthropy-     No  bright  sinecure  place  has  ever  paid  him  for  ser- 
vices to  what  he  has  considered  the  true  faith,  and  no  seat  honor- 
able enough  to  give  famo  and  name  by  its  own  importance  has 
ever  fallen  to  his  lot.     In  1845,  ho  was  chosen  to  the  city  council, 
of  which  he  continued  a  member  till   1847,  and  was  for  two  years 
president  of  the  board.     He  has  been  one  of  the  representatives  in 
the  State  legislature,  and  a  State  senator  in  1849.     In  this  latter 
position  it  was  that  he   had  a  severe  verbal  passage-at-arms  with 
the  present   Massachusetts   senator,   Hon.    Henry    Wilson.     The 
conflict,  however,  left   no   scars  of  bitter   hatred'  on    either   side. 
Each  of  those  gentlemen,  wo  believe,   thinks   highly  and  respect- 
fully of  the  other.     Mr.  Hillard  was  also  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional  convention  that 
met  at  the  State  House 
in  1853.    It  was  in  this 
body  that  he  manifest- 
ed the   best  spirit,    the 
bravest  heart,  and  the 
eye   single   to  what   he 
thought  just  and  right, 
careless  of  consequen- 
ce* to  his  personal   in- 
terests.     In     reply   to 
one  of  the  frequent  at- 
tacks mado  upon  Bos- 
ton, but  from    a  some- 
what   more    reputable 
source   than    common, 
Mr.  Hillard  spoke  in  a 
strain  of  bold  and  vig- 
orous  defiance,    which 
this  great  municipality, 
with    its    net-work    ol 
busy    interests,    all   of 
which  are  at  the  mercy 
of   constitutional    law- 
givers, cannot  soon  for- 
get.    With  daring  ar- 
dor ho    concluded   his 
leinarks  on    that  occa- 
sion —  he      had     been 
more  plain  and  home- 
ly and  direct    by   far, 
than  usual,  and  he  sur- 
prised the  house  by  the 
spirit    with    which    he 
dashed  off  his  conclud- 
ing   sentence  —  "  Let 
gentlemen     henceforth 
know  that  when    Bos- 
ton   needs   a   defender, 
I  am   on  hand."     Mr. 
Hillard's   literary   and 
legal  labors  have  occu- 
pied much  more  of  his 
time  than   his  political 
toils.      His  writing  is 
clear,  delicate,  yet 
strong,     sensible     and 
sometimes  Bplendid  in 
its  rhetoric.      The 
schooling  of   the  aca- 
demic groves   is   chas- 
tened by  the  familiari- 
ty  with    the   practical 
affairs    of    men.      An 
edition  of  the  poetry  of 
Edmund    Spenser,    in 
five    volumes,  with   an 
introduction  and  notes 
by  him,   gained   him    a 
permanent  niche  in  the 
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libraries  of  scholars.  He  wrote  also  a  memoir  of  Henry  It.  Cleve- 
land and  a  memoir  of  Captain  John  Smith,  and  edited  one  or 
two  reviews  for  a  time ;  but  the  first  literary  performance  in  which 
he  grasped  a  wide-spread  repute,  was  his  twelve  admirable  lecturos 
for  the  Lowell  Institute,  upon  Milton.  In  them  he  breathed  forth 
an  eloquent  sympathy  with  the  blind  bard,  and  a  deep  and  critical 
appreciation  of  the  grand  old  master's  mind.  Crowds  thronged 
the  hall,  and  universal  approbation  rewarded  tbo  lecturer.  No 
course  more  popular  was  ever  given  upon  that  foundation.  His 
last  important  work,  "  Six  Months  in  Italy,"  is  a  beautiful,  criti- 
cal, learned  and  historical  picture  of  Italian  scenery  and  Italian 
art — not  the  mere  social  or  geographical  surface  of  life,  but  upon 
all  things,  especially  upon  artistic  things,  he  presents  us  with  the 
complete  and  independent  views  of  a  master  mind.  It  must  al- 
ways lie  the  vade-mecum  of  the  intelligent  traveller.  It  was  re- 
published in  London,  and  was  there  most  favorably  received.    Its 


title  is  unpretending,  but  its  position  is  permanent. 
Mr.  Hillard  is  now,  we  believe,  at  work  u]>on  a  volume 
which  shall  make  more  fully  known  to  our  country  the 
hitherto  little  understood  genius  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor  ;  and  this,  we  see  by  the  publisher's  announce- 
ment, is  to  be  followed  by  an  elementary  reading-hook, 
which,  from  his  approved  scholarship  and  established 
name,  may  become  the  classical  standard  in  this  part 
at  least,  of  the  country.  His  legal  life,  like  almost  all 
lawyers,  is  unfurnished  with  popular  incidents.  He 
has  been,  until  recently,  the  city-solicitor,  and  we  be- 
lieve gave  general  satisfaction  by  his  studious  and  clear 
management  of  the  details  of  that  duty.  Should  he 
do  no  more  than  he  has  done,  the  country  may  proper- 
ly say,  that  the  bright  hopes  which  Mr.  Webster  ex- 
pressed of  him,  in  his  famous  seventh  of  March  speech, 
nave  been  already  justified.  For  purity  of  character, 
devotion  to  duty,  courageous  defence  of  the  attacked, 
exhibited  in  conjunction  with  a  refined  classical  taste, 
a  remarkable  command  of  language,  and  a  convincing 
eloquence,  are  alone  satisfactory  elements  of  an  epitaph. 

SIMPHEROPOL. 

We  present  herewith  a  sketch,  drawn  on  the  spot, 
showing  the  interior  life  of  Simphcropol,  in  the  Crimea. 
It  represents  the  Cafe-  National,  with  a  group  ot  its 
customers  sitting  round  on  the  semi-circular  divan,  en- 
joying the  pipe,  that  indispensable  oriental  luxury. 
Commencing  from  the  right  hand,  the  first  and  second 
of  the  company  arc  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  ;  next  is  a 
merchant  of  Sinope,  of  the  better  class  ;  next  is  a 
Tartar ;  a  Turk  from  Mecca  ;  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of 
the  Crimea  ;  and  a  Turk  of  Mecca  ;  the  whole  present- 
ing an  interesting  scene  of  Crimean  costume  and  man- 
ners. Simphcropol,  or  Akmetchet  (the  White  Mosque) 
is  the  capital  of  the  Tauridiu  and  the  Crimea,  and  lies 
in  a  central  position,  about  forty  miles  northwest  ot 
Sevastopol.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Sal- 
ghir,  in  a  rather  unhealthy  situation,  and  consists  ot 
two  parts ;  one,  built  by  the  Russians,  in  the  modern 
style,  the  other,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Tartars,  is 
venerable  for  its  antiquity.  In  the  modern  portion  are 
the  government  offices  and  a  very  handsome  cathedral. 
We  extract  the  following  notice  from  Oliphant's  de- 
scription, the  most  reliable  authority  to  which  we  have 
access.  "  When  the  Crimea  was  ceded  to  Russia  in 
1781,  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Raktchiscrai  was 
considered  unworthy  of  being  the  chief  town  of  the 
new  province,  and  n  gay  modern  city  was  laid  out  on 
the  plains  of  the  Salghir,  dignified  with  an  imposing 
Greek  name,  and  built  in  true  Russian  taste,  with  very 
broad  streets,  very  white,  tall  houses,  decorated  with  very  green 
paint.  If  the  population  consisted  entirely  of  Russians,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  town  would  bo  as  far  from  realizing  the  expectation* 
which  its  outward  appearance  is  calculated  to  produce,  as  Kazan 
or  Saratov  ;  but  fortunately  for  Simphcropol,  it  was  onco  Ak- 
metchet,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Akmetchet  still  linger  near  the 
city  of  their  ancestors,  and  invest  tbo  cold  monotony  of  tho  new 
capital  with  an  interest  of  which  it  would  be  otherwise  quite  un 
worthy.  Formerly  the  second  town  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  rcsi 
denco  of  tho  Lalya  sultan,  or  vice-khan,  Akmetchet  was  a  city  ot 
great  importance,  adorned  with  palaces,  mosques  and  public  baths. 
It  has  now  exchanged  the  eastern  magnificence  of  former  days  for 
the  tawdry  glitter  of  Muscovite  barbarism.  The  streets  inhabited 
by  Tartars  are  composed  entirely  of  blank  walls,  and  would  there- 
fore be  the  dullest  place  imaginable  were  it  not  for  the  people  who 
traverse  them." 


SCENE    IN    THE    CAFE    NATIONAL,   AT    SIMPiI   KOPOL. 
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THE  "AMERICAN." 

Tlic  most  effective  means  our  countrymen  have  employed  for 
advancing  themselves  and  tlicir  nation  has  ever  been  the  news- 
paper press.  Editors  and  printers  have  always  ranked  high 
among  us,  and  been  mixed  up  with  every  great  movement,  pacific 
or  military.  Whenever  we  captured  a  city  during  the  Mexican 
war,  there  we  established  an  American  newspaper — and  very  able 
sheets  were  these  journals  which  the  war  gave  birth  to.  When 
Scott  was  reviewing  his  army  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  having  oe- 
rasion  to  publish  some  proclamation,  lie  asked  :  "  Docs  there  hap- 
pen to  be  a  printer  among  you  '  If  so,  let  him  step  forward." 
Him  indeed!  Why,  two  hundred  stout  "typos"  with  "shoot- 
ing sticks  "  advanced  two  paces  to  the  front.  There  was  a  pletho- 
ra of  printers  in  the  ranks — enough  to  set  up  a  president's  mes- 
sage in  ten  minutes. 

These  remarks  arc  suggested  by  seeing  before  us  a  large  weekly 
sheet,  entitled  the  "American,"  edited  by  Americans,  printed  in 
the  president's  English,  and  published  right  under  the  nose  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  tho  capital  of  France.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
political  journal,  but  a  gossiping  sheet,  giving  all  the  current 
chit-chat  of  tho  day,  with  a  largo  amount  of  advertisements,  and 
serving  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  Americans  in  Paris.  Really,  those 
happy  dogs  have  enough  to  amuse  them  about  this  time.  Why, 
there  are  twenty-five  theatres  and  circusses  in  full  blast  every 
night — and  then  the  balls  at  the  Valentino,  Vnuxhall  and  the 
Winter  Garden,  to  say  nothing  of  the  approaching  masquerades 
at  the  Grand  Opera ! 

"  For  the  carnival's  coming. 
Uuitaring  aud  strumming. 
And  masking  and  mumming." 

If  our  runaway  friends  arc  melancholy  in  the  gay  capital,  they 
must  be  confirmed  hypochondriacs,  beyond  the  reach  of  Dr.  Fun. 


«  — »—  ► 


Castellan. — Madame  Castellan  is  to  sing  at  the  San  Carlos 
Theatre,  Naples,  during  the  carnival.  She  is  immensely  popular 
in  Europe.  What  a  delicious  little  creature  she  was  when  in  Bos- 
ton— the  prettiest,  the  most  intellectual  looking  of  prima  donnas, 
with  a  throat  like  a  bird's.     Read  painted  a  capital  portrait  of  her. 


The  illustrious  Exile. — Victor  Hugo,  the  great  French 
author  and  orator,  driven  from  France  by  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
from  England  by  the  British  government,  is  now  in  Spain.  Why 
don't  he  come  to  Boston  and  write  plays  for  Mr.  Barry  1 

Ballou's  Pictorial  is  always  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical 
depots  for  six  cent*  per  copy ;  but  the  best  way  to  obtain  it,  in  a 
neat,  clean  form,  and  at  the  earliest  moment,  is  to  subscribe  direct 
to  the  office  of  publication. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Professor  Elliott  lately  made  a  balloon  ascension  by  moon- 
light, calling  by  the  way  at  several  castles  in  the  nir. 

....   Mrs.  Winn,  of  Georgia,  lately  recovered  $7000  damages 
of  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad  for  injuries  in  a  collision. 

Three   Germans   have  lately  committed  suicide  in  New 

York.     Is  the  rage  for  the  "  sorrows  of  Wcrther  "  revived  ? 

. . .   The  Russ  pavement  in  New  York  is  considered  a  failure. 
The  rus  in  urbe  will  never  do,  we  tear. 

....  A  man  who  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  railroad  accident, 
was  offered  a  free  ticket  for  life.     Insult  to  injury ! 

....  One  of  our  merchants  has  lately  been  shipping  cannon  and 
balls  to  China,  to  supersede  fire  crackers. 

....  Mr.  Barry,  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  recently  had  a  "  benefit 
as  was  a  benefit."     Ho  richly  desorvod  it. 

The  new  insane  hospital  to  be  erected  at  Northampton, 

Mass.,  will  be  a  fine  building,  and  accommodate  250  patients. 

....  Emma  Barnes,  who  shipped  on  board  the  James  Ray,  at 
Philadelphia,  as  a  sailor,  was  found  out  to  be  a  sailorcss. 

....  The  towers  of  the  suspension  bridge  at  Rochester  which 
fell  lately,  were  restored  with  great  despatch. 

....  George  C.  Bovey  of  Bath,  Me.,  has  contracted  to  build 
the  capital  of  Nebraska  Territory  for  $500,000. 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  tho  N.  Y.  Times,  says  the  allies 

are  going  to  destroy  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg.     We'll  see. 

....  An  old  man  of  sixty,  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University, 
was  arrested  for  stealing  a  coat  in  Cincinnati.  He  is  an  inebriate. 

....  A  man  in  Baltimore  drank  a  pint  of  camphene  lately  in 
default  of  alcohol,  and  it  killed  him. 

....  It  is  said  to  be  more  difficult  than  dangerous  to  keep  small 
bills  on  hand  during  bank  panics. 

....  A  Mr.  Harvey  Moore  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  new 
way  of  navigating  the  air.     We  doubt  it. 

. . .  Rev.  Wm.  Burke,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  Ohio,  lately 
died,  aged  82.     He  saw  the  whole  growth  of  that  great  State. 

....  The  shoemakers  have  good  times,  because  every  shoe  is 
soled  before  it  goes  into  the  market. 

. . .   Robert   Schuyler,  the  defaulter,  is  said  to  have  died  at 
Genoa.     He  was  poor  in  spite  of  his  frauds. 

....  Two  boys  in  North  Easton,  Mass.,  lately  shot  at  their 
father's  legs,  mistaking  them  for  rabbits.     Queer ! 

The  drovers  and  cattle  dealers  in  New  York  had  a  meet- 

ng  lately,  and  denounced  the  cattle-brokers  severely. 

J.  B.  Gourict,  the  oldest  literary  man  in  France,  lately 

died  in  the  almshouse  at  Paris — a  sad  end1 


SHIP    III  ILIUM;. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  in  a  recent  article,  containing  many  ex- 
cellent ideas,  says  :  "  Ship  building  was  never  thought  of  as  be- 
longing to  the  category  of  fine  arts,  though  it  had  been  carried  on 
ever  since  the  earth  was  peopled  ;  yet  it  may  bo  called  an  Ameri- 
can art,  liccausc  it  has  here  reached  its  highest  point  of  excellence, 
just  as  sculpture  and  temple-building,  which  were  old  arts  before 
Athens  was  founded,  culminated  in  Greece.  There  are  now  on 
the  stocks  in  New  York  two  ships,  which  arc  as  well  entitled  to 
immortal  remembrance  as  the  Parthenon,  and  their  architect  is  as 
deserving  of  renown  as  Ietinus  of  Athens."  The  vessels  alluded 
to  are  the  "  Niagara,"  built  for  our  government,  and  tho  "Adri- 
atic "  for  the  Collins  line,  the  architect  of  both  being  Mr.  George 
Steers,  whose  universal  fame  dates  from  the  victory  over  the  royal 
British  yacht  squadron,  won  by  his  incomparable  yacht  America, 
a  victory  as  much  more  honorable  than  one  gained  upon  a 
stricken  field,  as  the  arts  of  peace  arc  more  noble  and  ennobling 
than  the  arts  of  war. 

We  arc  scarcely  disposed  to  challenge  the  justice  which  ranks 
ship-building  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  A  ship  of  George  Steers,  or 
Donald  McKay,  or  D.  D.  Kelley,  is  as  much  an  original  creation 
as  a  statue,  a  picture,  or  a  poem.  These  men,  and  many  of  their 
professional  brethren,  are  not  mere  copyists  or  servile  imitators  of 
established  models — their  productions  are  the  result  of  original 
conceptions.  Harmony  and  proportion,  flowing  lines  and  perfect 
symmetry,  elements  of  beauty  and  power  in  a  picture  and  a  statue, 
arc  combined  in  these  brave  ships  that  walk  the  waters  like-  things 
of  life.  And  there  is  no  creation  of  human  art  that  appears  fair- 
er to  the  eye  than  a  beautiful  ship,  poised  truly  and  securely  on 
what  is  pleasantly  but  erroneously  termed  her  "  native  element," 
with  all  the  bravery  of  her  white  sails,  piled  up  tier  on  tier,  like 
terraces  of  snowy  clouds,  till,  diminishing  in  aerial  perspective, 
they  seem  to  melt  softly  into  the  blue  sky,  swept  by  her  streamers 
like  rays  of  rosy  light. 

And  when  we  think  of  the  destiny  of  those  winged  messengers 
— how  they  are  to  bear  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  distant  lands — 
how  they  are  to  carry  food  to  distant  starving  mouths — how  they 
are  to  return  from  long  voyages,  burthened  with  freights  of  gold 
and  spices,  with  rich  silks  and  luscious  fruits,  how  they  go  to  and 
fro  like  shuttles,  weaving  the  unseen  threads  of  gold  that  link  to- 
gether nations  widely  remote  in  a  community  of  interests — how, 
when  those  threads  are  rudely  snapped,  they  sweep  the  main 
fraught  with  the  thunder  of  insulted  nationality — then  we  aro 
ready  to  class  them  with  the  brightest  and  bravest  productions  of 
human  genius,  and  to  rank  their  builders  with  tho  Phidiascs,  tho 
Angclos,  the  Raphaels,  that  have  crowned  art  with  an  imperishable 
halo  of  glory. 

*    *■».    i 

Great  Increase. — For  the  last  three  weeks  the  dnily  increase 
of  our  subscription  list  has  surpassed  any  like  experience  in  news- 
paper business,  which  wo  have  realized  in  sixteen  years  of  active 
connection  with  the  press.  Names  and  money  have  flowed  in 
upon  us  from  the  furthest  extremes  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
our  immediate  neighborhood — for  our  Pictorial  is  not  a  local 
paper,  being,  on  the  contrary,  designed  for  every  home,  north  or 
south,  cast  or  west.  This  complete  success  is  very  gratifying  to 
us,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  improvements  we  have  gradually 
but  steadily  introduced  into  our  illustrated  paper,  meet  with 
universal  favor. 


«  ■»•»  > 


Park  Benjamin. — This  gentleman  has  recently  completed  a 
highly  succesijil  course,  or  rather  tour,  of  his  popular  lectures  in 
our  Western  towns  and  cities.  The  papers  speak  in  encomiastic 
terms  of  his  lectures  in  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Co- 
lumbus, Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  and  other  places.  Ho  was  invited 
by  the  Mercantile  Library  and  Young  Men's  Associations,  which, 
by  the  way,  we  are  glad  to  sec  multiplying  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


4    »»1    > 


Lectures. — Tho  editor  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  would  reply 
to  numerous  calls  upon  him  to  lecture  in  various  parts  of  New 
England,  that  ho  can  only  comply  with  such  demands  upon  him  in 
this  connection,  as  shall  admit  of  his  returning  to  Boston  at  an  early 
hour  each  morning.  To  lyceums  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  any 
evening  will  be  given  which  is  not  already  engaged. 
<  ■».—  > 

Be  Particular. — No  matter  on  what  business  you  write  a 
letter,  be  careful  always  to  date  it  clearly,  writing  the  name  of 
your  po6t-office,  county  and  State  plainly,  as  well  as  your  own 
name  with  distinctness.  All  these,  so  plain  to  the  writer,  often 
become  incomprehensible  puzzles  to  a  second  party. 


Agriculture. — There  are  to  be  two  grand  agricultural  fairs 
in  France,  in  May,  1856,  and  May,  1857.  The  prizes  will  bo 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  open  for  competition  to  all  countries. 
In  agricultural  machinery,  the  United  States  bids  fair  to  carry  off 
the  palm. 

Binding. — We  are  receiving  the  past  volume  of  the  Pictorial 
from  our  subscribers,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred   per  day,  to  be 
bound  up  in  our  neat  and  uniform  style,  full  gilt,  with  illumined 
title-page  and  indexes,  at  a  charge  of  one  dollar  each. 
1  —■—  > 

Clubs,  Clubs  ! — Let  all  persons  who  arc  striving  for  the  prizes, 
forward  us  tho  subscribers'  names  as  far  as  collected,  with  the 
money,  and  then  add  to  the  list  as  many  names  as  they  can  pro- 
cure up  to  February  1st,  when  the  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

A  distinguished  Traveller. — Dr.  Barth  is  quite  a  lion  in 
London.  Ho  brings  to  the  fashionable  drawing-rooms  the  very 
latest  scandals  from  Timbuctoo. 


SCOTT'S  ENTRANCE  INTO  MEXICO. 

The  large  picture  which  occupies  pages  40  and  41  of  our  pres- 
ent number  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Billings,  and  engraved 
by  Andrew,  and  reflects  tho  highest  credit  upon  both  those  artists. 
So  admirable  are  the  drawing,  grouping  and  effect  that,  as  we  gaze 
upon  the  design,  imagination  supplies  color  and  motion,  and  we 
seem  transported,  by  tho  magic  of  art,  to  thnt  scene  of  triumph 
which  rewarded  the  brief  but  sanguinary  toils  of  the  American 
army  in  Mexico,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to  the  brow  of  its  heroic 
leader,  renewing  for  him,  in  1847,  the  excitement  and  the  honors 
of  1814.  We  behold  him  on  his  proud  war-horse,  surrounded  by 
his  gallant  staff,  distinguished  in  tlicir  bearing,  but  dressed  with 
the  simplicity  which  befits  soldiers  of  the  republic.  Near  in  front, 
the  Mexican  populace,  with  swelling  hearts,  gaze  sullenly  upon 
the  deploying  column — on  the  ranks  of  these  men— every  one  a 
hero,  who  have  been  "  baptized  in  fire  and  come  out  steel."  Huge, 
towering  and  imposing  rises  the  vast  cathedral,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  worship  in  America,  and  surpnsscd  by  very  few 
ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  old  world.  The  scene,  contemplated 
at  even  this  distance  of  time,  thrills  us  with  strange  emotions.  It 
was  on  the  14th  of  September,  1847,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  Wlnfield  Scott  entered  the  Grand  Plaza  with  his  escort. 
Quitman  and  Smith,  with  their  commands,  had  preceded  him.  As 
the  veteran  general  appeared,  escorted  by  his  staff  and  cavalry, 
the  band  of  the  dragoons  struck  up  the  national  air,  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia !"  the  air  was  rent  with  the  shouts  of  tho  victorious  soldiery, 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  given  to  the  breeze  from  the  "  Halls 
of  the  Monte/.umas."  Cortcz  had  triumphed  here  three  centuries 
before,  and  now,  over  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  conquistador, 
a  general  of  another  race  triumphed  in  his  turn.  To  distant  ob- 
servers, the  campaign  of  Scott  seemed  hardly  less  doring  than  the 
expedition  of  Cortez.  It  was  with  a  handful  of  men  thnt  Scott 
beat  the  modern  Mexicans,  as  with  a  handful  of  Castilians  the 
Spanish  general  overthrew  the  empire  of  the  Aztecs.  But  Scott 
commanded  Americans — men  of  heart  and  hand — freemen,  who 
voluntarily  followed  a  banner  that  had  never  been  lifted  in  an  un- 
holy cause,  and  had  never  been  trailed  in  the  ignominy  of  defeat. 
He  was  seconded  by  officers  than  whom  no  braver  or  better  ever 
led  troops  into  the  fire.  His  campaign  was  a  romance  from  its 
commencement  to  the  final  triumph  we  have  illustrated.  On  the 
26th  of  March,  1847,  Vera  Cruz  surrendered  ;  April  19,  the  Mexi- 
cans were  defeated  in  the  bloody  affair  of  Cerro  Gordo  ;  the  20th 
of  August  witnessed  the  victories  of  Contreras  and  Chnnibuseo, 
when  the  enemy  stood  at  bay  in  the  basin  of  Mexico ;  Molina  del 
Rey  was  taken  Sept.  8,  and  Chapultepec  stormed  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month.  On  the  ensuing  day,  the  city  surrendered  and 
was  occupied.  Scott's  effective  force  in  the  last  engagements  was 
only  about  8500  men,  and  opposing  him  was  a  vastly  superior 
body  of  men,  fighting  for  their  homes,  their  altars  and  their  fires. 
The  news  of  our  triumph  soon  sped  to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  its  influence  abroad  was  incalculable. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  thi»  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adams.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Schirer.  of  Charleston,  8.  C, 
to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Lawrence,  of  Medford;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Albion  P. 
Maxwell  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Johnson;  Mr.  Thomas  Kelly  to  Miss  Ann  L.  Berry; 
by  Rot.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Benjamin  Blanchard.  of  Charlestown,  to  Mist  Vianna 
Colman ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dexter,  Mr.  James  R.  Hale,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Frances  Dcmerltt;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wines.  Mr.  J.  Jewctt  Wilcox,  of  St.  Louis,  to 
Mis*  Sarah  E.  Cofran. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tappan,  Mr.  Justin  Win 
sor.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Caroline  T.  Barker. — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dexter, 
Mr.  Ammon  Rodgers  to  Miss  Anna  D.  Laws,  of  Boston. — At  South  Danvers,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Jacobs  to  Miss  Eliza  W.  Poole. — At  New 
burypoit,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike.  Andrew  Newcomb,  Esq.,  of  West  Newbury,  to 
Miss  Eliza  F.  Evans.— At  New  Bedford,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Eldridge.  Mr.  Charles 
Sowle,  of  South  Gilboa.  N.  Y..  to  Miss  Phe'be  A.  Pettis —At  North  Adams,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  Amos  R.  Houghton  to  Miss  Jane  L.  Wells. — At  Spring 
field,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ide,  Mr.  E.  William  Barker,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Miss 
Emilie  L.  Wight. — At  Greenfield,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Moses  P.  Bascom 
to  Miss  I.vdia  P.  Smith— At  Nantucket,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Nathan  Par- 
ker, to  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Clark.— At  New  York,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Balch,  Mr.  Wm 
G.  Odell  to  Miss  Louise,  daughter  of  Benj.  D.  Brush,  Esq.,  all  of  that  city. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Franklin,  71 ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberts,  31 ;  Mr. 
Alexander  Chandler,  68;  Mr.  Pompey  Thurston,  68;  Miss  Belio  F.  Sherborne, 
18. — At  Charlestown,  Mr.  James  Everett  Damon,  22. — At  Dorchester,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sweeney,  63.— At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Cutter,  36:  Mrs.  Mary 
Smith,  48. — At  Maiden,  Mr.  Samuel  Albert  Cox;  Mrs.  Julia  White,  formerly  of 
New  York,  62.— At  South  Reading.  Mr.  David  Foster,  84— At  Salem,  Frederick 
Howes,  Esq.,  73;  Widow  Deliverance  Courtis,  76;  Miss  Elizabeth  Bullock,  78; 
Mr.  James  Belrd.  52;  Miss  Mary  Symond«,  71— At  Newburyport.  Widow  Jane 
Aubin.  72.— At  Newbury,  Capt.  Samuel  Merrill,  82.— At  Worcester,  Miss  Emma 
P.  Parker.  54;  Mr.  Lnther  White,  21.— At  Millbury,  Mr.  Levi  L.  Gould,  of 
Boston,  30— At  North  Fairhaven,  Mr.  Bethuel  Dexter,  of  Marion,  71. — At 
PitUfleld,  Mr.  John  White,  70;  Miss  Somantha  Abbe,  42.— At  West  Granville, 
Mr.  Christopher  Rose,  62— At  Northampton,  Mrs.  Locretia  C.  Perry,  60. — At 
Greenfield,  Widow  Abigail  Pierce,  60.— At  Nantucket.  Mrs.  Lucv  Folger.  67 ; 
Mr.  James  Barnard,  82.— At  Harvard,  Mr.  Silas  W.  Holman,  41.— At  Sher- 
burne, Miss  Mary  Bullard,  73. — At  Kingstown,  George  R.  Leake,  Esq. — At 
Keene,  N.  H.,  Mm  Betsey  Leonard,  101. — At  New  London,  Conn.,  Mr.  Jona- 
than Colt,  86. — At  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Joseph  Balch,  a  soldier  of  the  Iieve- 
lution,  96— At  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  James  Fountain,  69. 
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This  paper  presents  In  the  most  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary 
melange  of  notable  events  of  the  d.iy.  It*  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
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[Written  for  Bailou's  rictorial.] 
THB  PAST. 

BT   gioroe   n.    coonta. 

Dwp  in  my  heart  at  la^t, 

T  fold  the  joys  of  yore; 
The  spirit  of  the  pleasant  past, 

Beloved  forevermore. 

Spirit  of  better  day?, 

I  grant  that  t  be  true 

In  all  my  work,  in  all  my  ways, 

To  something  pure  as  yon  I 

May  ne'er  the  shade  of  crime 

Or  folly  put  to  shame. 
Remembrance  of  that  blessed  time 

Ere  tempting  evil  came. 

With  cold,  reproving  e>e<. 
At  memory's  thrilling  rail, 

God  grant  that  ne'er  to  me  ye  rise, 
ljke  Samuel  unto  Saul ! 


«  —  ■  —  --» 


THE 


[Written  for  Bailou's  Pictorial.] 

DAUGHTER'S    SACRIFICE. 

BT    AUSTIN    0.    IlinMCK. 


M\nr  Goi.DTnw.WT  sat  by  the  well-filled  grate  in  her  father's 
drawing-room.  It  was  on  a  cold  evening  in  winter,  and  the  wind 
howled  mournfully  around  the  street  comers  and  through  the  nar- 
row lanes  and  alleys.  Mary  was  a  pale,  slim  girl,  hut  pos 
n  beauty  which  even  the  moal  fastidious  could  not  have  questioned. 
Her  hair,  which  was  of  a  deep,  golden  brown,  lay  neatly  waving 
upon  a  hrow  as  pure  as  snow,  and  the  soft,  lustrous  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  have  the  same  deep  golden  hue,  shed  a  light  from  the 
soul  which  could  only  have  emanated  from  a  source  of  purity  and 
worth.  She  had  seen  cight-and-twenty  years  of  life,  and  yet  she 
remained  a  maiden,  beneath  her  father's  roof.  A  close  calculator 
of  physiognomy  would  have  said  that  Mary  had  somi'  heart-grief 
that  made  her  look  so  pale.  So  she  had,  though  perhaps  no  one 
save  herself,  on  earth,  knew  all  her  heart-secrets.  She  had  lost  a 
beloved  mother  when  she  was  twenty,  and  since  that  she  had  seen 
one  brother  and  one  elder  sister  laid  away  in  the  tomb.  She  sat 
new  with  her  small  white  hands  clasped  over  her  bosom,  and  her 
eyes  turned  downward  till  the  long  lashes  lay  like  golden  pencil- 
lings  upon  her  check. 

Near  her,  in  his  great  armchair,  sat  her  father.  lie  was  a  tall, 
slim  man,  whose  head  was  white,  and  whose  face  was  deeply  fur- 
rowed by  the  hand  of  time.  There  were  some  kind  marks  upon 
his  features,  and  some  hard,  cold  ones  ;  but  now  he  looked  trou- 
bled and  unhappy. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  in  continuation  of  a  conversation  already  com- 
menced, "  for  eight-and-twenty  years  I  have  found  a  home  for  you, 
and  your  cverv  wish  has  been  promptly  met  and  answered.  Your 
good  has  been  my  highest  aim,  and  your  peace  and  happiness  my 
only  joy.  You  are  advancing  in  years,  and  soon  your  father  must 
leave  you  alone.  But  I — I — cannot  leave  you  at  the  mercy  of  the 
cold  world.  Now  a  good  home  is  open  to  you,  and  you  must  ac- 
cept it.  Men  might  call  me  selfish  could  they  know  all  my  mo- 
tives ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not.  A  crisis  has  come ;  a  volcano 
has  grown  up  beneath  my  feet.  In  a  few  move  short  days  it  must 
whelm  me  in  utter  ruin,  if  I  be  not  saved.  Mr.  Smith  has  asked 
me  for  your  hand.  He  has  seen  you  at  church,  and  he  has  watch- 
ed you  narrowly.  He  loves  you.  He  is  wealthy — more  wealthy 
than  vour  father  was.  And  he  holds  notes  of  mine,  too — notes  to 
the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"  But  your  name  is  not  alone  on  these  notes  t"  gasped  Mary. 
"  No — only  the  first  of  four,  but  I  am  holden  for  the  whole. 
Yet  the  quarter  part  of  that  is  more  than  sufficient  to  ruin  me." 
"  And  Mr.  Smith  makes  my  hand  the  equivalent  I" 
"  Yes.     Or — I  must  say,  he  has  not  said  so.    But  he  knows  my 
situation,  and  knowing  it,  he  has  asked  for  the  hand  of  my  child. 
Alt,  Mary,  it  docs  seem  to  me  that  God  has  kept  your  hand  till 
now,  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  lifting  your  old  father  up  from 
ruin.     You  have  even  rejected  suitors  whom  I  have  favored;  but 
I  do  not  think  you  have  rejected  a  better  man  than  Mr.  Smith." 

Ah,   that  old   man   had   forgotten   one !      He   had   forgotten   a 
bright-haired  youth  who  once   laid   his   heart  at  Mary's  feet.     But 
that  was  long  years  agonc,  and  his  mind  went  not  back  so  far. 
"Now  what  shall  I  tell  Mr.  Smith  ■" 

"  My  heart  is  all  broken  and  torn,"  she  said,  gazinir  sadly  into 
her  father's  face,  "  but  my  hand  is  free.  Tell  Mr.  Smith  this. 
Tell  him  I  will  give  my  hiinii  to  save  my  father,  and  forget  not  to 
tell  him  that  my  lumt  is  not  in  the  trade,  for  I  would  not  de- 
ceive him." 

"  0,  you  will  love  him,  Mary.  He  has  promised  that  you  shall 
have  all  you  can  ask  for,  and  1  know  he  will  he  kind." 

"  I  have  said  that  I  will  marry  him,"  the  fair  maiden  returned, 
"and  so  you  may  tell  him.  But  you  would  only  cruelly  deceive 
him  did  you  tell  him  no  more.  Tell  him  my  father  has  cared  for 
me  and  protected  me  through  a  weary  life,  and  that  now  I  am 
ready  to  save  that  father  from  ruin.  Tell  hiin  this,  and  then  he 
shall  know  all." 

"I   shall  tell  him  to  come  to-morrow  evening,  Mary;  for  so  he 
wishes.     (),  I  know  yon  will  be  happy.     He  will  make  tou  one  of 
the  best  of  husbands.     He  is  rich — very  rich." 
"  In  what,  my  father  ?" 

The  old  man  started  at  those  words,  for  they  were  spoken  very 
strangely. 

"In  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  in — in — honor  and  manhood," 
he  replied. 


Mary  did  not  speak  further,  for  she  wished  not  to  worry  her 
father.  She  knew  that  his  soul  was  already  tortured  by  misfortune 
and  commercial  calamity,  and  she  would  not  make  her  sacrifice 
for  him  ungrateful,  by  easting  a  shade  of  reproach  upon  him. 

Ere  long  old  Andrew  Goldthwait  allowed  his  feelings  to  run  in 
a  more  pleasing  channel.  The  ruin  which  had  stared  him  in  the 
face  was  to  he  averted,  and  in  his  soul  he  believed  that  his  child 
would  not  be  one  whit  worse  off  for  the  transaction.  He  knew 
Mr.  Smith  to  be  wealthy,  ami  he  believed  him  lo  be  a  kind  and 
honorable  man.  He  fancied,  too,  that  he  could  look  into  and  read 
his  daughter's  heart,  lie  thought  she  wept  and  sorrowed  for  the 
mother  and  brother  and  sister  she  had  lost,  and  that  she  objected 
to  this  match  because  she  had  resolved  not  to  marry.  But  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  married  life  he 
should  find  her  a  happy  wile. 

On  the  following  evening  Mary  again  sat  by  the  grate,  in  the 
drawing-room.  She  was  alone  now,  and  her  face  was  more  pale 
than  u.-ual.  But  she  was  calm — as  calm  as  the  marble  statue  that 
stood  near  her. 

The  outer  door  was  opened,  and  she  heard  the  tread  of  heavy 
feet  in  the  hall.  Then  the  inner  door  swung  back  and  her  father 
entered.  She  looked  up  and  she  saw  another  man — it  was  he  to 
whom  she  had  promised  her  hand  ;  the  man  whose  money  was  to 
save  her  parent. 

Mr.  GoldThwait  introduced  Mr.  Smith.  Mary  arose  and  ex- 
tended her  hand.  It  was  cold,  but  it  did  not  tremble.  She  looked 
up  into  his  face,  and  she  saw  a  man  of  medium  height,  with  a  high 
brow,  dark  eyes,  and  a  neatly  trimmed  heard.  He  greeted  her  po- 
litely, and  then  took  a  seat. 

Some  half  an  hour  was  spent  in  conversation,  mostly  between 
the  two  men,  and  then  the  remarks  grew  gradually  less,  until  a  si- 
lenco  ensued.  Nearly  ten  minutes  elapsed  before  another  word 
was  spoken,  and  the  stillness  was  becoming  oppressive,  when  the 
visitor  broke  the  spell. 

"  Nliss  Goldthwait,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  soft  tone,  "you  are  of 
course  aware  of  the  object  of  my  visit  here  this  evening,  and  I 
know  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  speak  plainly." 

Mary  looked  up,  but  she  made  no  reply.  The  tones  of  the 
speaker's  voice  were  so  kind  and  gentle  that  she  began  to  pity 
him.  She  felt  that  Iig  ought  to  go  and  find  some  wife  who  could 
love  him. 

"  Your  father  has  spoken  plainly  with  me,"  resumed  Mr.  Smith. 
"  He  has  told  me  that  you  fear  you  have  no  heart  to  give,  hut  that 
you  will  yet  be  my  wife.  Yet  he  assured  me  that  you  will  learn 
to  love  me  in  time.  I  once  thought  I  should  never  love  again,  but 
the  sight  of  your  face  dispelled  the  illusion.  I  "ill  tell  you  all, 
and  then  you  shall  judge  for  yourself  whether  I  even  have  a  heart 
for  you." 

Mary  had  now  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  upon  the  speaker,  and  her 
features  had  assumed  an  eager,  wistful  expression. 

"  Long  years  ago  I  loved  a  beautiful  girl,  and  she  loved  me  in 
return.  I  was  young  then,  and  I  only  thought  of  love,  and  I  did 
not  dream  that  fate  could  crush  my  soul's  dearest  hope.  That 
fair  girl  was  all  to  me.  I  held  her  in  my  soul  as  my  very  life,  and 
not  a  thought  had  I  of  the  future  but  'twas  of  her.  And  I  knew 
that  she  loved  me  as  well,  for  she  had  told  me  so  a  hundred  times. 
But  a  terrible  crash  came  upon  my  joys.  My  idol's  father  was 
wealthy,  and  I  was  poor.  He  was  a  merchant — I  only  a  humble 
clerk.  When  I  told  him  of  my  love,  he  spurned  me  from  his  door, 
and  bade  me  never  enter  it  again.  O,  Heaven  !  what  a  wreck 
of  soul  was  that  !  Who  shall  picture  the  utter  midnight  of  tho 
blasted  and  broken  heart  ?  Who  shall  tell  its  wailinffc  and  its  deep. 
dark  griefs  !  All  crushed  and  broken  down,  I  fled  from  the  place 
where  my  love  had  grown  up,  and  in  the  heat  and  whirl  of  busi- 
ness, I  tried  to  forget  my  sorrows.  Worldly  fortune  seemed  to 
single  me  out  as  its  especial  favorite.  My  wildest  and  most  reek- 
transactions  turned  out  well,  and  money  seemed  to  fly  out, 
as  if  by  magic,  from  everything  I  placed  my  hands  to.  Thus 
passed  away  eleven  years,  and  then  I  came  to  this  city,  where  I 
settled  down.  That  was  one  year  ago.  I  saw  you,  I  loved  you  ; 
you  opened  my  crushed  heart  and  let  the  tide  of  love  forth.  I 
asked  the  merchant  again  for  his  child,  and — and — " 

The  speaker's  lips  trembled,  his  bosom  seemed  heaving  with  a 
powerful  emotion.  "  Mary,"  he  said,  in  a  breaking  tone,  "  I  have 
asked  thy  father,  and  he  has  told  me — yes.  Will  you  he  mine  >" 
The  maiden  had  no  more  doubt.  Years  seemed  to  have  passed 
like  magic  from  the  calendar  of  the  past ;  it  seemed  only  yesterday 
that  a  loved  youth  told  his  talc  of  love,  for  since  then  only  grief 
had  been  hers,  and  grief  was  no  more  now.  She  sank  forward, 
and  on  the  next  moment  she  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  the  man 
who  for  long  years  had  possessed  her  heart. 

"  James  Smith  .'"  gasped  the  old  man,  starting  to  his  feet  in  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  the  younger  man,  looking  np  through  his 
tears,  but  yet  holding  the  loved  one  in  his  embrace. 

"  The  James  Smith  who  used  to  he  my  brother's  clerk  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir — the  very  same.     Do  yon  retract  your  promise  V 
"  No,  no,  no  !    O,  my  soul,  no  !    Take  my  child— take  her,  and 
if  you  love  her,  forgive  her  father." 

"  Ah,"  replied  the  happy  suitor,  as  lie  led  Mary  to  a  seat,  and 
then  reclined  by  her  side,  and  drew  her  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
"if  I  forgive,  then  I  must  remember  a  wrong,  and  that  I  will  not 
do.  Let  us  forget  all  of  the  past  but  its  joy-;,  and  look  to  the 
future  for  what  duty  and  true  love  can  give  us.  I  am  now 
content." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  uttered  the  aged  parent. 
"And  what  say  you  V  asked  dames,  gazing  into  Mary's  face. 
"  All,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  too  deep  for  mere  passing  emotion 
"  content  were  too  poor  a  word  to  tell  all  I  feel.     God  grant  that 
I  forget  Him  not  in  this  great  joy  !" 


SPLENDID    PRIZE    OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR 

Being  resolved  to  increase  the  present  unequalled  edition  of  "  Ballou's  ] 
torial  Drawing  Room  Companion  "  to  the  number  of 

150,000 

copies  weekly,  the  proprietor  has  determined  to  fend  abroad  through  the  Union 
the  following  Inducement  for  post-masters  and  other  energetic  and  industrious 
persons,  male  or  female*  to  obtain  and  send  to  us  clubs  for  our  illustrated 
journal.     For  this  purpose, 

TWELVE    ELEGANT   AND    RICH    PRIZE3 

are  offered,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein — a  purpose  which 
shall  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor,  who  pledges  himself  to  iu 
Impartial  and  honest  execution.     Tho  intrinsic  Talue  of  the  prizes  is  over 

ONE  THOUSAND   DOLLARS  I 

so  arranged  a?  to  be  divided  among  the  individuals  who  shall  forward  to  us  the 
twelve  largest  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  "  Pictorial  "  between  the  first  of  De- 
cember. 1853,  and  the  1st  of  February,  ISM,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty  days. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the  moat 
attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

it  will  be  realized  how  easily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Ballou's  pictorial  Praroing-Hoom  Companion 

is  now  in  its  tenth  volume,  volume  tenth  having  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
January.  It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  its  class  in  America,  and  the  pioneer 
of  illustrated  papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  the 
finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixteen  super  royal  pages  in  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustration*  weekly!  These  engravings 
are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  iuterest, 
Including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
over  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebrations,  natural  history,  battles, 
fortifications,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  forming  an  elegant 

ILLU8TEATED  BECOBD  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 
•ketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  advertisement  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 
for  binding,  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

We  have  commenced  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Pictorial, "  as  above,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  tbe  best  noveliette  we  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  tbe  first  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
is.'  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  dissection  of  the 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.    It  Is  entitled : 

THE    CONTRABANDIST: 

— OB, — 

THE    SECRET    OF   A    LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

We  shall  fully  illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interested  in  its  weekly  perusal. 
We  are  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  yet  issued. 

THE  PHIZES  1 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  first  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  flrstclaas  Piano  Forte,  rosewood  cafe,  of  the  best  Boston  work- 
manship, warranted  in  all  respects-     Value $300 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  second  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior English  Liver  Oold  Watch,  witu  a  rich  gold  chain,  seals  and 
key,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  resptcts.     Value 200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  tbe  third  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra- 
ry of  Oni  Hundred  Bound  Volumis  of  new  and  valuable  books,  embra- 
cing biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.     Value 150 

To  tbe  person  w.  o  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perb English  Double  Barrkled  Gjtn,  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powder  pouch,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.     Value 100 

To  tbe  person  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dt'h  Gold  Watch,  new,  elegantly  set  In  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
back,  best  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.     Value 80 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  supe- 
rior English  Silver  I. ever  M'atcu,  new.  and  warranted  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  instrument  and  timekeeper.     Value 60 

To  the  person  who  s.-ml*  us  the  seventh  largest  club,  we  will  present  no 
elegant  American  Kifle.  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  the  best  make, 
with  powder  Mask  and  fixtures— a  mperb  weapon.     Value 66 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  fine 
Riding  Saddle  and  Bridle,  made  to  our  own  order,  of  the  best  English 
stock,  by  William  Holmes,  21  Tremont  How,  Boston,  with  curb  and 
snaffle  bits,  and  all  the  fixtures  peifect.     Value 60 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a 
riohly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 
thirty  Gold  Dollars     Value 85 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  tenth  largest  club,  we  wilt  present  an 
English  Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  re- 
specU  suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.     Value 26 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  eleventh  largest  club,  we  will  present 
a  fine  heavy  Gold  Seal  Ring,  elaborately  wrought  and  with  the  initials 
of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.     Value 20 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  tbe  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
five  large  and  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  each  one  exhibiting  some 
Interesting  scene,  framed  in  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.     Value 1ft 

Every  prize  offered  is  new,  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  office. 


TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year. £3  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "     10  00 

10  "  "       *■     20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  c  py  gratis.     All  who  exert  themselves  are  sure  of  remuneration- 

Any  person  sending  u*  fifty  subscribers  shall  receive  the  eight  volumescom* 
pletc  of  our  "  Pictorial,"  elegantly  aud  uniformly  bound  in  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title  pages  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  fine  illustra- 
tions, the  price  of  which  is  sixteen  dollars. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  an  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
subscribers  have  been  obtained,  the  person  who  has  procured  the  club  can  for- 
ward tbem  with  the  money,  and  be  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  person  sending  un.il  February  1.  1856. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  one  town ;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post-office,  but  all  the  subscriptions  must  come 
through  the  same  agent  In  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit. — This 
prize  oifer  cannot  be  npplied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper.  The 
clubs  mu-t  be  bona  fide*  and  each  nam*  be  s*nt  with  llu  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  Indisputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given- 
Sample  copies  of  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  St*.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Q^  In  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  write  names  of  post-office  and 
State  plainly  as  possible.     Also,  write  individual  names  distinctly. 
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EDITORIAL.  MELANGE. 

Among  the  more  recent  exports  from  California  was  a  cargo  of 

shorels!  — The  projected  foundation  of  a  fast  class  university  at 

Trov,  N.  Y.,  seems  likely  to  be  soon  carried  out,  the  subscriptions 
now  reaching  SI 70,000  towards  8200,000  needed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  operations. The  Western  people  denominate  as 

mid  cat  all  their  irresponsible  hank  paper  which  is  floating  in  the 

country. J-'  Gruo.the  handsomest  and  youngest  prima  donna 

on  the  stage,  has  taken  Kio  de  Janeiro  by  storm.  The  Emperor 
of  Brazil  has  presented  her  with  a  pair  of  diamond  car-rings  worth 

25,000  francs— $5000. The   horses  lind  the  new  pavement  on 

Washington  Street  a  -hard  road  to  travel." The  Washington 

Union  states  that  the  law  requiring  the  pie-payment  of  postage  in 
no  respect  affects  letters  sent  from  foreign  countries— prc-payment 

of  which  is  optional  with  the  writer. All  the  chestnut  trees 

thioH'hout  Bockingham  county,  N.  C,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 

:',vc  died  this  season. K.  W.  Pease,  a  medical  practition- 

Syracuse,  states  that  lard  is  a  complete  antidote  to  strychnine, 
rial  experiments  to  the  point,  one  of  which,  tried 

upon  a  cat,  was  perfectly  successful. The  South 

lina  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  repealing  the  usury  laws. An 

thcrner,  who  has  just  been  enraptured  by  "  Hose  Clark," 
has  written  a  letter  to  Fanny  Fern,  begging  her  to  send  him  one 

of  her  old  gaiter  boots. The  city  of  Kara   (cars)— Newark, 

y  J. The  wheat  now  held  by  the  millers  of  Kochester,  N.  Y., 

is  valued  at  over  SI, 000,000.     The  milling  business  for  1855  has 
uncommonly  lucrative,  and   their  profits  foot  up  more  than 

mo. The  Barnstable  Patriot  says  that  of  the  six  prison- 

tho  House  of  Collection  in  that  town,  the  oldest  is  but  18 

..I  age,  one  is  only  10,  three  are  only  14,  ami  one  is  16. A 

Hit,  of  500  tons  burthen  is  now  building  in  New  York,  to 
run  between  Fairhavcn,  Mass.,  and  New  York. One  enter- 
prising Broadway  merchant,  says  the  New  York  Times,  exhibits 
in  his  shop  window  a  "  Start'  of  life,"  to  wit,  a  loaf  of  bread  some 

four  feet  long,  nearly  as  lean  as  a  start'  should  be. It  may  not 

be  generally  known  that,  by  a  law  of  April  12th,  1854,  raw  cotton 

is  made  free  of  duty  in  Belgian  ports. Healey,  the  well-known 

who  recently  returned  from  Europe,  it  is  said,  is  about  to 

take  up  his  residence  in  Chicago. Saw  dust  is  now  used  in 

many  stables  in  this  city  in  place  of  straw. The  Sisters  of 

ity  are  about  to  establish  a  hospital  and  a  young  ladies'  semi- 
nary at  Alton,   Illinois. A  bill  has   been  introduced  in   the 

South  Carolina  Senate  to  punish  factors  and  commission  mer- 
chants for  fraudulently  com  eying  to  their  own  use  any  cotton, 

rice,  or  produce. -Mr.  Theodore  Fay,  the  U.  S.  Minister  in 

Switzerland,  it  is  said,  is  now  engaged,  and  has  been  for  years,  in 

writing  a  history  of  the   Swiss  Republic A  Connecticut  man 

named  Alvah  Harris,  was  lined,  twenty  dollars  and  costs  at  l'rovi- 
,  lately,  for  selling  turkeys  by  balances  that  were  so  defective 

that  he  got  pay  for  an  extra  pound  on  every  fowl  he  sold. It 

is  said  that  the  family  of  Mr.  Asaph  Wales  (ten  in  number)  was 
the  only  one  remaining  in  Norfolk  in  which  a  case  of  yellow  fever 

did  not  occur  during  the  lamentable  epidemic,  there. A  Mr. 

John  Costigan,  who  sued  the  proprietors  of  the  Albany  Transcript 
for  libel  (as  he  imagined),  bringing  two  suits  of  $5000  damages 
each,  failed  to  make  out  his  case,  and  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict 

for  the  defendents.     The  second  suit  was  dismissed. Towns 

hearing  the  names  of  Inkcrniaun,   Balaklava,    Varna,   Alma  and 

liaglan,  have  already  been  organized  in  Canada. Hincks,  the 

sculptor,  has  been  engaged  on  a  head  of  Longfellow,  and  a  half 
length  of  Halleck.  He  has  also  drawn  a  picture  of  oriental  life, 
iiiting  Bayard  Taylor  smoking  a  pipe  in  oriental  cos- 
tume.  Much  excitement  has  been  created  in  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, recently,  by  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  letting  the  sacred  edifico  for  a  concert  by  the 
Hutchinson  family. 

The  "Little  Treasure." — This  is  the  title  of  an  excellent 
play  recently  performed  in  London,  New  York,  and  this  city.  It 
is  an  adaptation  from  the  French.  The  events  follow  each  other 
with  railroad  rapidity,  showing  how  much  can  be  crowded  into  an 
hour  on  the  stage:  "  Gertrude  believes  her  father  in  India  at  9 
P.  M. ;  discovers  that  he  is  in  London  at  9.5  ;  resolves  to  see  him 
at  9.15  ;  arrives  at  his  house,  9.30 ;  takes  him  back  with  her,  9.45 ; 
effects  reconciliation  between  her  parents,  9.55;  gets  a  husband  for 
herself,  9.59;  curtain  down,  10  P.  M." 

Baetlonian  Libraries. — Colonel  Rawlinson  has  just  discov- 
ered amoug  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  nn  extensive  library — 
not  indeed  on  printed  paper,  but  impressed  on  baked  bricks.  Just 
think  of  a  bookseller  announcing  that  he  had  jnst  baked  a  treatise 
on  astronomy ;  and  of  a  critic's  complimenting  a  publisher  on  a 
work's  being  done  remarkably  brown  ;  or  of  a  gentleman  of  Baby- 
lon carrying  home  the  advance  pages  of  the  last  new  novel  in  a 
hod  !     What  jolly  times  ! 


tUaijsik  (Dcitljcrings. 


The  Stage. — The  New  York  Sunday  Times  thinks  that  Mrs. 
Julia  Dean  Haync  has  improved  from  seeing  Rachel,  and  says : 
"  We  note  the  fact  with  pleasure,  as  affording  an  evidence  that  the 
example  of  the  great  tragedienne  will  not  fail  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  American  si: 


Noisy  CARRrr.n's  Hook  abb  Stationary  Co..  No.  77  Lonc  Wharf.  San  Fnijt- 
cisco.  Cal. — Incorporated  aooording  to  nn  act  of  the  Legislature  of  California, 
January  1,  1865.     Charms  P.   Kimball,   President. — Trustees — Charles  P. 
Kimball.  Thomas  N.  Hibben,    0.  B.  Haywood.— Charles  Qalacai. 
Nnr  York.  3— 8m 


Isimk; rants. — The  number  of  immigrants  which  arrived  at 
New  York  up  to  December  12,  last  year,  was  127,595,  against 
298,994  for  the  same  period  in  1 854— a  falling  off  of  1 71 ,399. 


A  new  and  splendid  Masonic  temple  has  just  been  finished  in 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  Baltimore  papers  speak  highly  of  a  beautiful  barkantine — a 
new  class  vessel. 

An  autograph  of  Benedict  Arnold  was  sold  recently  in  Boston 
for  $4  50. 

The  yellow  fever  still  lingers  in  New  Orleans,  notwithstanding 
the  advent  of  winter. 

The  census  of  Illinois  shows  a  population  in  that  State,  of  about 
1,300,000,  against  805,018  in  1850. 

Cold  has  been  discovered  near  the  Kocky  Mount,  Franklin  Co., 
Va.     A  company  is  preparing  to  work  the  mine. 

The  amount  required  for  the  support  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
Schools  during  the  coming  year,  is  t.V.l.r>,600. 

The  homoeopathic  physicians  of  Illinois  have  just  held  a  con- 
vention at  Peoria  and  organized  a  State  medical  association. 

The  Pekin  Plain  Dealer  says  the  Illinois  Hedge  Co.  have  set 
out  200  miles  of  Osage  Orange  hedge  in  Tazewell  county. 

A  tall  cast-iron  shot  tower  has  recently  been  erected  in  Centre 
Street,  New  York,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

A  terrible  famine  prevails  at  Cape  do  Verd.  The  people  are 
devouring  the  carcasses  of  their  dead  cattle,  and  the  stalks  of  the 
banana. 

A  project  is  on  foot  for  the  establishment  in  Winchester,  Va., 
of  a  college  of  high  grade,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Odd 
Fellows. 

The  Bight  Rer.  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  I).,  has  been  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  in  place  of  lion. 
Joseph  K.  Ingersoll,  resigned. 

The  extension  of  the  new  treasury  building,  it  is  said,  will  ob- 
struct the  view  of  the  president's  house  from  the  capitol  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Two  ladies  of  fashion,  in  St.  Louis,  have  recently  died  sudden- 
ly. Cause — arsenic  taken  in  small  doses,  to  give  brilliancy  to 
their  complexions, 

A  writer  complains,  with  justice,  we  think,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  congressional  library  has  been  fenced  in — denying  free 
access  to  the  books  by  visitors. 

The  volcano,  or  "  burning  lake  "  of  Kilanea,  situated  in  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  one  of  the  Sandwich  group,  is  in  active  eruption. 
It  is  a  "  lake  burning  with  tire  and  brimstone." 

The  Advertiser  states  that  the  stock  for  three  swift  American 
steamers,  to  ply  between  Panama  and  Valparaiso,  has  been  nearly 
taken  up  by  capitalists,  chiefly  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

In  Chicago,  a  few  days  since,  while  the  judge  of  the  recorder's 
court  was  trying  a  case  of  horse  stealing,  his  own  horse  and  buggy 
were  stolen  from  the  vicinity  of  the  court  room. 

The  first  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  Congress  will,  most  prob- 
ably, be  a  very  protracted  one,  as  it  is  proposed  to  refer  Longfel- 
low's "  Hiawatha"  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Chcv.  Hulsemann  has  been  received  by  the  president  as  Aus- 
trian minister  resident.  Mr.  Henry  Bosc  h  has  also  presented  his 
credentials  as  charge  d'  affairs  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians. 

Michael  Sweeny  has  been  arrested  for  placing  obstructions  on 
the  line  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad.  Twice  before  on  this  road, 
have  trains  been  thrown  off  by  obstructions  placed  on  the  track. 

The  New  buryport  Submarine  Company  have  closed  their  oper- 
ations for  this  season.  Their  last  work  was  the  raising  of  a  wreck 
in  Portland,  that  had  been  bedded  in  the  mud  for  five  years. 

M.  L.  Sweet,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  a  hog  whose  live 
weight  is  1200  pounds.  He  measures  nine  feet  from  the  end  of 
the  snout  to  the  root  of  his  tail,  and  his  hotly  is  three  feet  deep. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  M'llc  Nantier  Didiee,  who 
recently  appeared  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  is,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  finest  contralto  singer  that  we  have  had  in  this  country. 

The  buttons  on  the  coat  of  John  Hancock  were  of  silver,  and 
of  American  manufacture.     The  device  was  a  shepherd  shi 
bis  sheep — the  motto,   "you  gain  more  by  our  lives  than  by  our 
deaths." 

The  president  has  granted  a  pardon  in  the  case  of  Capt.  Kcller- 
idge,  late  of  the  steamship  North  Star,  who  was  tried  and  convict- 
ed of  tiring  a  loaded  pistol  at  one  of  the  waiters  of  that  ship,  and 
he  hns  been  set  at  liberty. 

Six  years  ago,  Mr.  Van  Kenssalaer,  now  of  Albany,  buried  one 
of  his  children  at  Cherry  Hill.  Recently  the  body  was  taken  up 
for  removal,  and  upon  examination  was  found  to  be  in  a  perfect 
state  of  petrefaction,  as  solid  as  marble. 

A  constable  in  Indiana  recently  traced  a  very  delicate  piece  of 
stolen  lace  to  the  possession  of  a  servant  girl,  who,  finding  she 
was  discovered,  quickly  put  it  in  her  mouth  and  swallowed  it; 
when,  believing  it  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  the  ofiicer  left  her  ! 

Charles  Jerome  shot  an  owl  near  New  Haven,  Conn.,  measur- 
ing five  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings  ;  its  legs  and  belly  were 
of  a  beautiful  tan  color,  its  back  a  dark  brown,  and  its  ears  un- 
commonly long  ;  it  had  a  beautiful  set  of  claws,  each  fang  more 
than  an  inch  in  length. 

"  In  point  of  style,"  the  London  Athcnauim  says  of  Mr.  1'res- 
cott,  "  he  ranks  with  the  ablest  English  historians  ;  and  paragraphs 
mav  be  found  in  his  volumes,  in  which  the  grace  and  eloquence  of 
Addison  are  combined  with  Robertson's  majestic  cadence  and 
Gibbon's  brilliancy." 

An  exchange  states  that  Mr.  William  Hood,  a  drover  of  Ches- 
ter county,  Pa.,  was  drugged  and  robbed  of  $1000 at  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  recently.  The  thief  must  have  closely  resembled  the 
famous  outlaw  of  Sherwood  Forest,  as  the  police  took  him  for 
Robbin'  Hood. 

The  dead  letter  branch  of  the  Finance  Bureau  was  never  before 
half  so  efficient  as  at  present.  Nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
dead  letters  were  opened  during  the  last  quarter.  Three  thousand 
letters,  for  that  period,  contained  money  to  an  amount  exceeding 
$18,000,  about  seven-eighths  of  which  has  been  promptly  restored 
to  its  owners. 

Bread  riots  are  becoming  common  all  over  Great  Britain. 
While  the  working-classes  are  clamoring  by  thousands  for  bread, 
the  queen,  as  some  one  says,  "  is  in  her  parlor  eating  bread  ami 
honey,  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  her  wretched  sub- 
jects !"  The  war  is  literally  eating  up  England,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet. 

Mr.  ltidgcway,  civil  engineer  and  geologist,  estimates  the  total 
amount  of  merchantable  coal  in  Hampshire  and  Hardy  counties, 
Virginia,  at  1,550,000,000  tons,  at  the  lowest  calculation.  Within 
the  area  of  the  coal  measures  he  locates  375,000,000  tons  of  nod- 
ular argillaceous  iron  ore,  besides  1  .'15,000,000  tons  of  the  "sil- 
iceous fossiliforous  "  variety  of  ore  in  the  rocks  of  the  Knobly 
mountain. 


.foreign  Jtcms. 


The  admiralty  have  extended  the  age  for  admission  into  the 
British  navy  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  J  i 

Mustapha  Bey,  son  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  had,  by  the  last  account, 
arrived  in  Cairo  from  his  tour  through  Europe.  * 

It  is  affirmed  in  Paris,  that  Bussia  has  been  obliged  to  purchase 
corn  in  Germany;  but  the  assertion  greatly  requires  confirmation. 

Great  indignation  is  being  expressed  by  antiquaries  in  Europe, 
at  the  closing  of  the  Museum  of  Private  Antiquities,  in  Naples,  by 
order  of  the  king. 

From  statistics  recently  published  ill  England,  whilst  the  average 
duration  of  human  life  is  estimated  at  thirty-three  years,  that 
among  the  Friends  is  an  average  of  fifty-one  years. 

A  slight  difference  which  had  arisen  between  Greece  and  the 
United  States  of  America  has  just  been  terminated,  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  the  two  governments. 

The  clerks  in  the  telegraph  office  at  Berlin  are  locked  up  during 
the  time  of  business,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  able  to  betray  the  secrets  of  customers. 

The  Trieste  Gazette  says  the  Greek  government  has  agreed  to 
paj  to  the  American  citizen  King  a  compensation  of  138,000 
drachms  lor  his  land  at  Athens,  which  was  taken  from  him. 

( 'ount  Onwaroff,  a  distinguished  Bussian  philologist,  and  author 
of  several  highly  esteemed  works,  died  recently.  He  was  for  some 
time  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Dr.  Moul,  professor  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  has  discov- 
ered in  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul,  in  (  orinth,  a  manuscript  of  the 
i  Ider  Pliny,  containing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  seventh  part  of  the 
Natural  History,  lib.  11  to  14. 


Sanba  of  (Doli). 


....  Love  is  not  love  when  it  is  mingled  with  respects  that 
stand  aloof  from  the  entire  point. — Shakspeare. 

....  Nor  lovo  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  hut  whilst  thou  livest  live 
well ;  how  long,  how  short,  permit  to  Heaven. — Milton. 

....  Our  repentance  is  not  so  much  regret  for  the  evil  we  have 
done  as  fear  of  its  consequences  to  us. — La  liochijoucauld . 

....  The  man  who  will  live  above  his  present  circumstances,  is 
in  great  danger  of  living  in  a  little  time  much  beneath  them. — 
Addison. 

....  Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  yet  should  we  please  some 
men,  some  women,  and  some  children  much  more  by  listening 
than  by  talking. — Cotton. 

....  Angels  arc  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell :  though 
all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace,  yet  grace  must  still 
look  so. — Shakspeare. 

....  Be  not  penny-wise.  Riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes 
they  fly  away  of  themselves  ;  sometimes  they  must  be  set  flying  to 
bring  in  more. — Lord  Bacon. 

....  Sincerity  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain,  beaten  road,  which 
commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his  journey's  end  than  by-ways, 
in  which  men  often  lose  themselves. — Tiliotson. 

....  There  is  as  much  greatness  of  mind  in  the  owning  of  a 
good  turn  as  in  the  doing  of  it ;  and  we  must  no  more  force  a 
requital  out  of  season,  than  be  wanting  in  it. — Seneca. 

....  To  tell  your  own  secrets  is  generally  folly,  but  that  folly  is 
without  guilt ;  to  communicate  those  with  which  we  are  entrusted 
is  always  treachery,  and  treachery  for  the  most  part  combined 
with  folly. — Johnson. 


-«— -»^> 


Joker's  Bubgct. 


Why  is  an  andiron  like  a  yardstick  !     Because  it  has  three  feet. 

A  very  mean  man  is  standing  upon  his  own  dignity — the  small- 
est kind  of  a  platform  ! 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  butcher  and  a  gay  young  lady  ? 
The  former  kills  to  dress,  while  the  latter  dresses  to  kill. 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  of  lightning,"  said  a  pretty  lady. 
"  And  well  you  maybe,"  replied  a  despairing  lover,  "  as  your 
heart  is  made  of  steel." 

The  following  toast  was  given  at  a  recent  celebration  : — "  The 
rights  of  woman  ;  if  she  cannot  be  captain  of  a  ship,  may  she 
always  command  a  smack-." 

"  Why,  Hans,  you  have  the  most  feminine  cast  of  countenance 
I  have  ever  seen." — "  (),  yaw,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  know  de  renson 
f»r  dat ;  mine  modder  was  a  woman." 

"  It  is  not  proper  for  you  to  play  school,  my  dear,  to-day,  for  it 
is  Sunday." — "I  know  it,  mother,"  replied  the  little  girl,"  but  it 
is  Sunday  school  that  I  am  playing." 

Our  old  friend,  Mrs.  Partington,  was  very  indignant  on  hearing 
that  the  Russians  had  taken  flight;  at  the  same  time  she  observed 
that  it  must  have  been  an  outlandish  sort  of  place  at  best,  for  she 
couldn't  find  it  anew  here  on  the  map. 

An  exchange  says,  "  that  the  'schoolmaster  is  abroad  '  in  Chi- 
cago, is  evident  to  us  from  a  sign  we  saw  painted  upon  a  shop 
window,  a  day  or  two  since,  on  the  north  side.  It  read  something 
like  this  :  '  Pise  mitts  pop  Kakc  Beer  cigars  and  boardeing.'  " 

"  There's  our  Gershom,"  said  Mr.  Shelton,  "he  must  go  off  to 
the  city,  to  get  his  living  by  his  wits." — "  Well,  how  did  he  mako 
out?"  asked  a  friend.  "Ah,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  sigh, 
tapping  his  forehead  significantly,  "  he  failed  for  want  of  capital!'' 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  MueeBtmeoua  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  ami  poetic  gems,  and  original  tile*, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  ami  on  ail  sectarian  question*, 
it  Is  strictly  neutral ;  tbereli»remakinsitciuphaticallyAPAP£iiFoaTHiiUiLUON. 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  fo  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  tbeentiresneet.  -which  Is  of  TBI  mammoth 
BEZS,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  render.  An  unrivnIWd 
Corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  anrt  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  nn 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  f  t  exceed*  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  m  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of"  1>  alloc  *s  1'ictorial.'' 
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seventeenth  copy  gratis, 

:  The  1'i.Ati  o?  oca  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Baixoi  '3  ricroRLiL, 
$4  per  annum*    1'  try  Saturday1,  by  M.  M.  HAU.OU, 

.  .*  ofTrcmoutand  Bromfield  Sts.,  Uo.-ton,  Mass. 
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ST.   PETERSBURG QUAY    ON   THE   VASSILI-O8T0R0FF. 


RUSSIAN  SCENES. 

The  first  of  our  engravings  on  this  page  represents  a  scene  on 
one  of  the  fine  quays  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  couple  of  itinerant 
pedlers  vending  their  wares.  One  of  them  is  a  fruit  dealer ;  and 
nil  little  tray  suspended  round  his  neck  is  loaded  with  luscious 
grapes  and  peaches,  exceedingly  tempting  to  the  group  of  children, 


whoso  nurse  is  haggling  about  the  price.  The  other  bearded  fel- 
low, with  his  cups  and  can,  is  a  vender  of  qvass,  a  beverage  much 
relished  by  the  Russians.  The  second  picture  shows  a  group  of 
peasantry  in  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  their  holiday  cos- 
tume, which,  in  the  case  of  the  women,  is  exceedingly  rich  and 
picturesque.    It  consists  of  a  bright  crimson,  yellow  or  green  bro- 


caded silk  petticoat,  a  white  linen  chemise  with  full  sleeves,  and  ■ 
kind  of  strap  or  braces  across  the  shoulders,  of  the  same  material 
as  the  petticoat.  The  pavoinik,  or  head-dress,  composed  of  satin 
or  velvet,  is  highly  ornamented.  The  female  servants  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg  are  the  most  gaudily  dressed  persons  in  the  street.  In 
Russia  the  lower  orders  still  cling  to  the  national  costume. 


FETE   COSTUME   OF   RUSSIAN   PEASANTS   IN   THE   ENVIRONS   OF   ST.   PETERSBURG. 
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THE  STEAM  FRIGATE  MERRIMAC. 

Th«  engraving  below,  drawn  for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Hill,  a 
marine  draughtsman  of  great  excellence,  represents  the  noble 
•team  frigate  as  she  now  appears,  rigged  and  equipped  for  service, 
with  all  her  guns  on  board.  The  first  of  the  fleet  of  steam  frigates 
ordered  to  be  built  by  Congress,  she  has  been  constructed  with 
extraordinary  celerity,  considering  her  vast  si7.e.  It  is  only  about 
sixteen  months  sine*  her  keel  was  laid.  In  a  twelvemonth  there- 
after, she  wai  successfully  launched  from  the  first  shipyard  at 
Charlestown,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  admir- 
ing spectators,  presenting  a  spectacle  of  great  interest,  which  we 
illustrated  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  in  number  two  of  the  last 
volume  of  the  Pictorial.  Her  modol  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the  ability  of  Mr.  Lcnthall,  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  construction.     To  Mr.  Delano,  naval  constructor  of  the 


Charlestown  navy-yard,  and  Mr.  Mclvin  Simmons,  master  car- 
penter, the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  naval  architect's  design 
is  to  be  credited.  These  gentlemen  may  well  be  proud  in  their 
share  of  this  floating  leviathan,  for  she  is  four  thousand  tons  bur- 
then. The  huge  cannon,  which  show  their  grim  muzzles  through 
the  port-holes,  were  cast  at  A'ger's  foundry,  South  Boston.  She 
is  a  propeller,  pierced  for  seventy  guns,  but  will  carry  only  fifty 
at  present.  We  regard  the  steam  frigate  Merrimac  as  a  complete 
success,  and  cannot  but  rejoice  at  this  commencement  of  a  steam 
navyj  worthy  of  the  name.  Heretofore  our  steam  vessels  have 
beenjanything  but  creditable  to  the  country.  The  best  of  them 
could  not  compare  with  inferior  vessels  of  the  same  class  in  the 
French  and  English  na\ies,  and  their  performance  was  anything 
hut  satisfactory.  The  completion  of  the  Merrimac  commences 
as  we  hope,  a  new  era.     We  can  send  this  fine  vessel  to  any  quar- 


ter of  the  globe,  with  the  full  confidence  that  she  will  excite  ad- 
miration and  respect.  We  are  well  aware  that  a  steam  navy  is 
costly ;  but  yet  we  believe  there  can  be  no  better  investment  of 
the  public  money.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
other  nations  in  our  provisions  for  defenec.  To  he  completely 
prepared,  armed  at  all  points,  is  the  surest  way  of  preventing 
aggression,  and  we  all  know  how  much  cheaper  prevention  is  than 
cure.  A  squadron  of  sailing  vessels  can  be  soon  equipped,  and 
in  caso  of  war,  our  mercantile  marine  might  be  largely  drawn 
upon  for  the  exigencies  of  the  government.  But  a  steam  navy 
cannot  be  created  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Notwithstanding 
the  zeal  and  industry  displayed  in  building  the  Merrimac,  we  have 
seen  that  sixteen  months  were  required  to  complete  her,  and  this 
despatch  is  cited  as  extraordinary.  Our  government  has  done  wisely 
in  not  waiting  for  the  emergency,  to  commence  the  good  work. 
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BALLOl"S    PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  nxprcwly  for  Ballou'j  Pictorial] 
OR, — 

THE    SECRET    OF    A    LIFE. 

A  TRITE  ST05Y  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 
[COSIIXB  E  I).] 

CIIAPTER  VII. 

A  SEW  Cn.VBA.CTKR  IXTRODl'CKD. 

Ox  tho  day  of  tin;  count's  departure  from  the  Cliatenii  Montau- 
ban,  there  stopped  at  the  cottage  of  Hugh  Lamontc  n  young 
peasant,  dressed  in  coarse  but  neat  garb,  and  carrying  across  his 
shoulder  a  heavy  stick,  on  which  swung  ;i  bundle  neatly  tied  up 
in  a  large  cotton  handkerchief. 

This  person  was  of  something  above  the  medium  height,  light 
and  athletic  in  form,  and  with  straight,  shapely  limbs,  whose  grace 
and  activity  bis  rude  dress  could  not  conceal.  His  countenance 
was  a  fine,  frank  and  pleasing  one :  the  features  indisputably 
handsome,  and  the  complexion  slightly  darkened,  evidently  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  wind  ;  while  the  .simple  openness  and  1 
of  his  manner,  with  some  natural  grace  of  address,  could  not  fail 
to  please  one. 

At  the  invitation  of  Hugh  Lamontc,  be  entered  and  pat  down, 
stating  that  be  bad  come  from  Avallon,  and  desired  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  ibis  neighborhood. 

"  What  kind  of  employment  do  you  seek  i"  asked  Hu  rb. 

"I  am  a  gardener,  monsieur,"  answered  the  young  man,  re 
fully,  "and  if  I  could  have  the  care  of  a  garden  somewhere  about 
here — " 

"But,"  interrupted  Hugh,  in  a  thoughtful  tone,  as  bis  glance 
rested  musingly  upon  the  voting  man,  "  we  do  not  need  gardeners 
about  here.  Up  in  the  village,  where  the  people  are  all  farmers, 
they  take  care  of  their  own  garden-.  Besides,  it  is  late  in  the 
season  for  that  work." 

The  young  man  blushed,  as  lie  returned  : 

"  0,  I  know  that,  monsieur, — I  know  that ;  but  I  would  be  wil- 
ling to  work  for  so  much  the  lc 

"  Good  !  I5nt  still,  although  I  think  you  deserve  it,  it  i*  not 
very  likely  that  you  will  find  employment  of  that  kind.  If  it  were 
the  spring  instead  of  near  the  autumn  now,  perhaps  the  marquis 
might  take  yon.  But  as  it  is,  you  must  think  of  something  else. 
You  are  really  in  need  of  work,  I  suppose  i" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Why  did  you  leave  Avallon  ?  There  should  be  plenty  of 
labor  there,  for  one  so  light  and  active  as  yourself." 

ot  tired  of  staying  there,  monsieur.  But  I  bring  a  certifi- 
cate from  my  former  master,  who  comes  to  reside  there  a  few 
months  in  the  year." 

"  Who  was  he  !" 

"  The  Compte  d'ArtoU,  monsieur." 

"  The  ( lompte  d'Artois  !"  Hugh  regarded  the  yonng  man  fix- 
edly for  a  moment,  till  the  red  color  flushed  into  his  check  again. 
"  Let  me  see  your  certificate,  if  you  please,"  he  Kaid. 

The  man  drew  it  forth  and  gave  it  to  Hugh.     It  said  simply : 

"  This  certifies  that  the  bearer,  Robin  Matron,  is  industrious, 
honest  and  temperate,  and  will  be  found  faithful  and  trustworthy 
by  whoever  may  need  bis  services,  lie  has  been  employed  by  me 
for  some  years  in  the  capacity  of  gardener,  and  is  well  skilled  in 
his  business.     He  parts  from  me  by  his  own  desire. 

"(Signed),         Lor  is,  t'oMi-TK  d'Artoi-." 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Hugh,  quietly,  as  be  returned  the  paper, 
"and  spe.vks  excellently  for  you,  Master  Robin.  But  it  will  not 
be  of  much  use  here,  1  am  afraid.  Is  there  nothing  else  yon 
eonld  do  !" 

"  O,  yes,  monsieur,"  answered  Robin.  "I  like  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  have  some  fancy  for  farm  work.  Doubtless  I  could 
make  myself  useful  to  some  of  your  neighbors." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  busy  time,  and  there  is  every  chance  for  one  who 
comes  recommended  like  you.  Extra  work-peoplo  arc  wanted  by 
several  of  the  farmers.  There  is  Antoine  Lebrun  and  Pierre 
Martin,  l>oth  of  whom  I  know  need  one  or  two  more  men.  They 
livo  something  like  a  mile  or  two  beyond  here.  Yon  will,  without 
doubt,  find  work  among  some  of  them." 

"Thank  you.  I  will  try  them,"  returned  Robin,  rising,  and 
taking  up  his  stick  and  bundle,  which  be  bad  laid  beside  him  on 
the  floor. 

"Well,  Robin,"  said  bis  host,  with  grave  kindness,  "I  wish  you 
may  meet  with  success." 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur.  I  hope  so.  I  have  come  from  some 
distance,  and  so  long  as  one  kind  of  business  cannot  be  obtained, 
another  must  content  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  further,  and 
if  I  can  get  farm  work,  I  will." 

"I  should  like  to  bear  bow  you  make  out,  Robin." 

"That  you  shall  know,  ami  welcome,"  responded  the  young 
man  ;  "  for,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  come  and  tell  you 
myself." 

"That  is  well,"  said  Hugh,  briefly,  and  with  a  kind  nod.  And 
Robin,  giving  a  pleasant  good-day  to  Hugh,  and  to  Hose,  who  had 
all  this  time  been  seated  silently  at  work  by  the  casement  went 
on  his  way  to  the  farm  of  Antoine  Lebrun. 

Hugh  Lamonto  stood  with  folded  arms  in  the  doorway-  for  a 
moment,  looking  after  him.  Then,  with  an  air  of  thought,  he 
came  back  into  the  room. 

"  A  handsome  fellow — was  he  not,  Rose  V  lie  said  ;  "and  de- 
serving, too,  I  think.  One  sees  honesty  writteu  on  his  face.  I 
trust  he  will  he  successful." 


Rose  blushed  slightly  at  hrr  father's  words;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  had  herself  remarked  the  unusual  beauty  of  the  young 
man's  features,  and  the  intelligence  stamped  upon  bis  fine  open 
brow,  and  beaming  from  his  clear,  frank  eyes.  Rut  she  evaded 
the  answer  to  the  first  of  her  father's  remarks,  anil  returned,  with- 
out raising  her  glance  from  her  work  : 

"  Yes — I  hope  be  may  get  employment,  papa.  But  I  was  sur- 
prised  i"  hear  that  he  hnd  been  in  the  service  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 

••  Vi  f — yes  ;  so.  I  i  onfess,  was  I."  said  Hugh,  reflectively  ;  "and 
he  has  come,  too,  OH  the  very  day  of  bis  master's  departure  from 
here.  If  they  bad  met — if  Robin  bad  been  in  the  neighborhood  a  few 
hours  earlier,  the  count  him  elf  might  have  obtained  a  situation  of 
some  kind  for  him  at  the  chateau." 

Hug!;  paced  the  floor  awhile  in  silence;  and  Ro-e  continued  to 
work  busily  i,  however,  were  think- 

ing of  Robin.     Both  wi  ted  in  him.     Hngh  more - 

might  have  been  warranted  by  the  usual  reserve  be  displayed 
towards  others ;  and  with  an  undeniable  desire  for  his  welfare. 
He  meditated  a  long  time  upon  the  appearance  of  the  young  man, 
which  had  struck  him  peculiarly,  and  then  left  Hoc  at  her  sewing, 
while  be  repaired  to  the  little  field  to  work. 

A  few  days  after  the  first  visit  of  Robin,  he  came  again  to  the 
cottage.  This  time  be  announced  to  Hugh  and  Rose  that  hi-  had 
obtained  work  at  the  farm  of  Antoine  Lebrun,  the  first  place  at 
which  he  hail  applied.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  were  glad  to 
hear  of  his  good  fortune. 
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ROBIN    THE    GARDENER. 

It  was  at  sunset  when  Robin  came.  He  had  come  immediately 
on  finishing  his  day's  work,  and  Hugh  invited  him  to  stay  with 
them  an  hour  or  two.  This  invitation  Robin  was  nothing  loth  to 
accept :  for  it  was  given  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was  rare 
with  Hugh  ;  and  whether  the  beauty  and  shy  grace  of  young  Roso 
had  any  influence  in  Robin's  decision  to  remain,  we  leave  others 
to  judge.  At  all  events,  when  be  had  stayed  perhaps  two  hours, 
and  was  taking  bis  departure,  Hugh  invited  him  to  repeat  the  visit. 
And  Robin  answered,  quietly  : 

"  You  are  very  good,  monsieur,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  only 
too  glad  to  come  ;  for  I  am  somewhat  strange  yet  among  the  work- 
people on  the  farm,  and  being  in  a  new  place,  it  makes  one  rather 
lonely.  And  I  feel  more  acquainted  with  you,  perhaps,  because 
this  was  the  first  place  at  which  I  sought  for  work.  1  shall  be 
pleased  to  come,  monsieur,  and  then,  it  may  be,  if  I  come  early 
enough,  that  mademoiselle,"  glancing  towards  Rose,  "  will  show 
me  her  garden,  of  which  I  hear  you  speak." 

Hugh  promised  that  this  should  be  the  case.  And  Robin  de- 
parted. 

For  two  or  three  days,  now,  the  young  man  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance. Hugh  LamontO  looked  for  him  at  sunset,  but  he  did  not 
and  Rose  said  to  herself,  "  He  does  not  desire  very  earnest- 
ly to  see  my  garden."  Yet  she  took  unusual  pains  with  the  flow- 
ers when  she  helped  her  father,  morning  and  night,  in  the  garden  ; 
for  she  thought  that  lu  might  come  at  any  moment,  and  then  she 
should  like  to  have  it  looking  as  well  a-  possible,  since  he  must 
have  seen  so  many  handsomer  ones  than  this. 

Finally,  on  the  third  day,  in  the  middle  of  the.  afternoon,  Robin 
Appeared.     Hugh  was  surprised  at   seeing  him   sw  much  oarlicr 


than  usual,  since  the  usual  hour  for  leaving  work  was  at  sunset 
But  Robin  said  that  Antoine  Lebrun  bad  allowed  him  to  come 
earlier,  because  he  had  done  more  work  on  the  two  preceding 
days  than  any  other  of  the  men.  And  he  had  wished  to  see 
mademoiselle's  garden  in  full  daylight. 

So  Robin  was  conducted  to  the  garden,  and  here,  although  he 
its  beauty,  yet  bo  also  found  ample  space  for  improvement 
and  volunteered,  if  Hugh  was  willing,  to  conic  down  and  work  in 
■  iouallv. 
As  there  appeared  to  be  no  serious  objection  to  such  a  pro 
ing,  the   arrangement   was  made:    and  nearly   every   afternoon 
thenceforth,   Robin  came  half  an  hour  before    sunset,   and   with 
spade,  lake,  scissors  and  pruniiig-knife,  busied  himself  in  the  gar- 
[sKK    KM, RAVI 

den,  making  such  alterations  for  the  better  and  training  the  favor- 
ite flowers  of  Rose  so  skilfully,  that   they  became  even  finer  and 

mndant  than  they  bad  been  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  s, 
when  they  seemed  to  want  no  addition  to  their  beauty. 

And  while  Robin   worked  among  the  flower-beds,  Rose  sat  at 
the  garden  door,  with  her  sewing,  or  embroidery,  or,  perhaps,  a 
book;  for  Robin,  she  was  pleased  to  find,  was  as  fond  of  boo 
herself,  and  many  a  pleasant  half-hour  was   passed  thus  by  them. 
Robin  bad  no  father,  no  mother,  no   m.-u-is,  nor  a  bom-,  such  iu 
others  had,  and  be  told  them  that   this   seemed   like   borne  to  him. 
II  •  always  hastened  to  the  cottage  as  soon  as  he  w.is  released 
;i  1  had  eaten  bis  supper,  and  not  uufrcquently  rvniaii 
the  evening  with  them.     These  visits  were  pleasant  ones. 
Robin  enjoyed  them,  and  Rose  a  I 
liked  to  see  him  coming  ;  while  Hugh 
[.anionic,  though  be  said  liitle  ontha 
subject  now.  seemed   to  regard  him 
as   a  welcome   visitor.     );■ 
times  wondered  at  bis  evident  liking 
for  the  young  man,  being  usualli 
be  was,  of  a  mood  so  unsocial ; 
she  could   not  but  admit  that  for  one 
so  handsome,  so  amiable  and  kind- 
hearted  as   Robin,  to  win  the  fii 
ship  of  those   about   him,  was  m 
all  strange;   and,  then  Ion-,    ii 
less  surprising,  that  as  everyone 
seemed  to  like  him  so  well,  that  her 
father  should   be    also  attracted  to- 
wards him. 

•  *  •  • 

The  Marquis  of  Montnuban,  Lite 
one  afternoon,  made  Ins  appearance 
at  the  cottage  of  Hugh  Lam. 
This  was  no  common  oecurn  I 
for  visitors  were  generally  rather  re- 
pelled than  attracted  by  the  reserve 
and  taciturnity  of  Hugh.  The  mar- 
quis, noble  and  wealthy  as  he  was, 
was,  perhaps,  as  frequent  a  guest 
there  as  any  of  the  neighbors  from 
the  village ;  and  his  visits  were  not 
many.  But  he  came  here  whenever 
he  was  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  though  Hugh  relaxed  not 
in  the  least  from  his  customary  cold- 
ness— nay,  though  it  was  even  per- 
ceptibly increased  on  such  oecas 
the  good  marquis  would  not  scon  to 
lie  awed  by  bis  strange  manner,  let 
the  real  effect  be  what  it  might. 

This  afternoon,  Hugh  1-anionte, 
with  Robin,  who  had  just  come  from 
the  farm,  and  our  pretty  Rose,  were 
together  in  the  garden,  when  a  knock- 
ing was  heard  within  the  kitchen,  and 
Rose,  being  nenrest  the  door,  ran  in 
to  see  who  was  there.  Tho  marquis  was  standing  by  the  case- 
ment. 

"  Good  evening,  my  child,"  he  said,  kindly,  as  she  entered.  "  I 
have  come  to  sec  your  father.     Is  he  at  home  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  answered  Rose.     "  I  will  call  him." 
She  went  out  and  informed  Iter  father  of  the  desire  of  the  mar- 
quis, and  while  be  entered  the  kitchen,  proceeded  to  assist  Robin 
in  tying  up  a  rose-bush,  which   had   been   bent  down  by  a  shower 
on  the  previous  day. 

And  while  busying  herself  thus,  her  thoughts  wandered  from 
the  task  which  employed  her  fingers.  For  Rose  was  wondering 
what  could  he  the  business  of  the  marquis  with  her  father.  That 
he  had  actual  business  to  transact  with  him — that  this  was  not  a 
mere  visit  of  compliment,  or  neighborly  kindness,  she  was  per- 
suaded ;  for  there  was  something  in  bis  manner,  and  in  the  very 
direct  desire  to  sec  her  father,  that  convinced  her  of  the  fact. 
Mechanically  her  fincrers  moved  in  executing  their  part  of  tho 
task,  and  her  fixed  and  absent  glance  fully  denoted  a  mind  occu- 
pied with  some  matter  entirely  foreign  to  her  present  employment. 
Robin'.-  thoughts  were  wandering,  too.  He  proceeded  with  his 
work  quite  as  heedlessly  as  Rose  herself,  though  it  was  evidently 
of  her  that  he  was  thinking  ;  for  his  handsome  dark  eyes  rested 
from  time  to  time  on  her  fare  with  an  expression  of  interest  and 
concern, — an  unquiet  expression,  one  full,  at  the  same  time,  of 
curiosity  and  disturbance. 

It  was  not  until  a  small  knife  which  be  retained  in  the  right 
hand,  while  tying  up  the  tree,  slipped  down,  and  cut  one  of  the 
young  girl's  fingers,  that  either  of  them  was  reminded  fully  of  the 
actual  w«rk  which  engaged  them.    The  pain  ef  the  wound  forced  a 
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s iibducd  exclamation  from  the  lips  of  Rose.    And  Robin,  alarmed, 
caught  the  little  hand  in  his  own. 

"  I  have  hurt  you,"  he  said,  gently  ;  "  I  am  very  sorry.  How 
careless  in  me !" 

"No — no!  it  is  nothing  bn!  a  scratch,"  smiled   Rose,  bravely 

conccnling  the  momentary  suffering, — "it  is  nothing  but  a  scratch. 

i  my  handkerchief ;  will  yon  bind  it  up  for  me  ?     There  is 

lint  in  my  box  in  the  kitchen  ;  but  the   handkerchief  must   suffice 

now,  for  I  do  not  care  about  going  in  just  at  this  moment." 

And  Robin  was  only  too  glad  to  staunch  the  flowing  blood,  and 
bind  up  that  little  white  hand.  He  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside 
her,  and  folded  the  handkerchief  around  it  tenderly  and  carefully; 
nnd  when  he  had  done,  he  held  it  still  a  moment,  and  then  bend- 
ing down,  laid  his  cheek  softly  against  the  tiny  wounded  member, 
in  releasing  it. 

" I  am  sorry  I  hurt  yon,"   he  said  again,   lifting  his  hand 
■  to  die  blushing  face  of  his  pretty  companion. 

colored  more   warmly,   hut  did   not   speak,  and  then  they 

turned  once  more  to  the  rose-bush,  though  now  Robin  was  obliged 

k  alone,  since  Rose  could  no  longer  as>Ut  him.     He  tied  it 

silence,  and  then  sat  down  again  with  Rose,  to  read  to  her 

soft  sunset  light  from  a  book  which  he  had  brought  with 

him. 

It  was  twilight  time  when  the  marquis  left  Hugh,  and  getting 
into  his  carriage,  drove  away  in  the  direction  of  the  chateau. 
They  heard  him  go  away — Robin  and  Rose,  lint  Hugh  did  not 
come  oat  again  ;  and  when  they  went  in,  they  found  him  eeatod 
by  the  table,  in  the  gathering  dusk,  and  leaning  forward  on  it, 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

He  rose  immediately  on  their  entrance,  and  went  to  get  a  light; 
hut  he  did   nnt   speak,   and  as  the  flare  of  the  light  shone  on  his 
countenance,  both  observed   that  it  was  unusually  pale.     Pcrceiv- 
is  silence  and  depression,   Robin,   filled  with  sympathy  for 
him,  shortly  withdrew,   without   inquiring  into  its  cause :  for  he 
ilainly  that  Hugh  was  not  ill,  but   that  something  unpleasant 
;  upon  hi;  mind  had  taken  place  within  the  last  hour. 
joon  as  Robin  was  gone,  Rose  went   to   her  father,  and   sit- 
ting down  by  him,  begged  him  to  tell  her  the   cause  of  his  down- 
ippearance.     But  he  would  not  reply  to  her  troubled  inqui- 
ries. 

"Rose,  my  dear  child,"  ho  said,  tenderly  and  sadly,  "  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  it  is  that  alfects  me  ;  at  least,  not  now.  Do  not  ask 
me.  Re  happy,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  me."  It  was 
nil  ho  would  say ;  and  the  depression  which  that  visit  of  the  mar- 
quis had  left  on  him  continued  to  mark  his  manner  from  that  time. 

Rose,  was  anxious  and  uneasy.  That  this  sudden  change  had 
i  aused  by  something  said  or  done  during  the  time  in  which 
ho  had  conferred  with  his  guest,  she  could  not  doubt.  And  if  so, 
what  could  that  cause  have  been  ? — what  was  its  nature  >  She 
exhausted  her  imagination  with  vain  endeavors  to  guess  at  the 
truth.  All  remained  in  darkness.  She  retired  to  rest  unhappy 
nnd  perplexed.  All  night  her  dreams  were  filled  with  the  image 
of  her  father's  pale,  unquiet  countenance  ;  and  in  the  morning,  she 
met  him  again,  only  to  meet,  also,  with  the  reality. 

But  he  worked  as  usual  in  the  garden  and  the  field  all  day ;  he 
made  no  allusion  to  the  occurrences  of  the  past  evening,  and  affairs 
went  on  with  the  same  quiet  regularity  as  ever,  at  the  cottage, 
without  bringing  any  further  unpleasant  consequence  from  the 
visit  of  the  marquis  than  what  already  displayed  itself  in  her  fa- 
ther's altered  demeanor.  That  of  itself  was  sufficiently  produc- 
tive of  anxiety  to  Rose. 

Robin  made  his  accustomed  visit  at  sunset.  It  was  a  relief  to 
her;  for  if  it  could  not  divert  her  mind  from  the  thoughts  of  her 
fcther'0  sadness,  it  at  least  served  to  break  the  almost  insupport- 
able silence  that  had  reigned  within  the  cottage  all  day  long. 

To-night,  Hugh  would  not  join  them  in  the  garden,  but  remained 
hi  the  kitchen,  reading,  or  seeming  to  do  so.  And  Robin  and 
Rose  sat  in  the  garden  together,  without  working  as  usual,  for  she 
could  do  nothing  but  think  of  her  father,  and  the  young  man, 
sympathizing  deeply  and  earnestly  with  both,  tried  to  console  and 
bis  fair  companion  with  hopeful  words  and  soothing  tones. 
And  Rose  could  not  but  take  a  sad  pleasure  in  listening  to  his 
words,  for  Robin's  friendship  had  already  become  dear  to  her. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   TKNDLR    DECLARATION. 

Therb  was  a  knock  for  admittance  at  the  cottage  door.  Hugh 
Lamonte  started  uneasily  from  his  chair.  Every  knock — every 
approaching  footstep,  of  late,  he  imagined  to  be  that  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montauban;  for  a  time  of  restitution  was  coming,  and  it 
was  to  eost  him  dear.  He  hastily  crossed  the  room,  and  flung  the 
door  wide  open.  An  angry  exclamation  burst  from  his  lips. 
Rose,  seated  by  the  casement  with  her  sewing,  trembled  and 
turned  pale ;  for  the  new-comer  was  Gasparde. 

"  Good  afternoon,  uncle,"  said  tho  rogue,  frankly. 

"  How,  Gasparde,"  uttered  Hugh,  in  incensed  astonishment, 
und  without  noticing  the  salutation, — "  how  come  you  here  ?  I 
thought  you  were  at — " 

"  Why,  so  I  was,  monsieur, — so  I  was,"  answered  the  man, 
quietly;  "but  the  fact  is,  I  had  some  business  with  you,"  he  ad- 
ded, in  a  lower  tone.  "  And  more  than  that,"  he  continued, 
assuming  an  expression  of  the  deepest  seriousness,  "  I  have  come 
to  ask  your  pardon,  and  that  of  Mademoiselle  Hose,  lor  my  old 
behaviour  ;  and  I  honestly  hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

Hugh  looked  at  him,  half  incredulously,  and  with  a  searching 
glance  he  stepped  back  a  pace,  but  made  no  answer.  Gasparde  fol- 
lowed up  the  movement,  and  stepped  just  within  the  door,  so  that 
he  now  beheld  Rose.  Apprehension  and  annoyance  were  plainly 
expressed  en  her  eountennnee  as  she  behold  him.     Ho  looked  as 


unprepossessing  as  ever,  though  his  words  were  certainly  very  fair. 

"Good  afternoon,  Cousin  Rose,"  he  said,  with  gravity;  and 
noticing  the  indication  of  her  disposition  towards  him  in  her  coun- 
tenance, he  hastened  to  add,  with  an  air  of  penitence  and  sorrow  : 
"0,  1  see,  Rose,  that  you  have  not  forgotten  how  I  used  to  annoy 
you.  I  know  I  do  not  deserve  that  you  should  ;  but  I  confess  I 
had  hoped  you  would  overlook  it  by  this  time;  for  I  am  sincerely 
sony  for  my  impertinence." 

The  young  girl  made  no  reply  at  first,  the  suddenness  of  all  this 
astonished  her. 

"  Von  will  not  forgive  me,  then  !"  he  said,  with  a  downcast  air. 
"  Well,  it  serves  me  rightly,  I  own.  But  I  must  say  I  am  very 
sorry  since,  although  repentant,  I  have  not  even  the  satisfaction  of 
a  pardon." 

Hugh  Lamonte  stood  silently  regarding  him  with  a  half-angry, 
half  perplexed  air.  lie  doubted  whether  to  put  faith  in  the  fair 
declaration  of  Gasparde. 

"Cousin  Rose,"  said  the  latter,  again,  deprecatingly,  "  I  pro- 
mise you  that  I  will  never  behave  so  impertinently  again.  I  wish 
you  would  try  to  forget  my  insolence,  and  forgive  me." 

Rose  looked  up. 

"Since  you  are  sincerely  repentant,  Gasparde,"  she  said,  "I 

will  endeavor  to  do  both."     And  then  she  resumed  her  work. 

"And  you  also,  sir  !"  said  Gasparde,  turning  to  Hugh. 

"  The  less  said  about  that  the  better,"  returned  Hugh,  dryly  ; 
"  but  you  may  be  grateful  to  Rose  for  forgiviug  you,  which  is 
more  than  you  merit.  And  now,  if  you  wish  to  say  anything  to 
me,  you  must  come  into  the  garden,  for  I  am  going  there."  And 
picking  up  bis  tools,  he  went  out,  without  saying  another  word. 

Gasparde  followed,  with  downcast  eyes  and  humbled  manner ; 
nnd  Rose,  truly  confident  in  his  sincerity,  was  almost  sorry  that 
her  father  treated  him  so  ungraciously.  She  had  some  curiosity 
to  know  what  could  be  his  business  with  her  father;  but  that  was 
impossible.  They  remained  in  tho  garden  for  some  time — per- 
haps half  an  hour;  then  both  re-entered,  Hugh  saying  to  his  com- 
panion : 

"  Well — well  ;  come  again  to-morrow,  and,  meanwhile,  I  will 
think  about  it." 

"That  will  do,"  returned  Gasparde.  And  as  he  crossed  the 
room  to  the  opposite  door,  he  nodded  to  Rose,  saying,  respectfully  : 
"  Good-morning,  cousin." 

"  Good-morning,  Gasparde,"  she  responded,  as  he  went  out. 

When  Hugh  had  shut  the  door  and  come  back  into  tho  room, 
Rose  could  not  but  sco  that  he  was  more  thoughtful  and  gloomy 
than  before ;  but  to  her  anxious  inquiries  as  to  the  cause,  she 
could  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer.  All  day  he  preserved  the 
same  moody  air ;  and  Rose  was  unhappy,  alike  in  being  unable  to 
divine  the  cause  of  his  increased  perplexity  and  trouble,  or  to  alle- 
viate it.  He  had  not  yet  made  any  allusion  to  the  object  of  the 
marquis's  recent  visit ;  but  she  knew  that  he  was  thinking  of  it 
continually.  She  knew,  however,  that  she  should  only  annoy 
him  by  seeming  to  notice  his  mysterious  dejection,  and  so  she  be- 
came silent. 

In  the  afternoon,  Robin  came  as  usual,  after  his  day's  work  was 
done,  and  Rose  even  persuaded  herself  that  he,  too,  seemed  some- 
what serious.  He  went  out  into  the  garden  with  her  father,  and 
thence  to  the  field ;  and  she  could  see  them  standing  there,  as  if 
talking  together,  for  a  long  time.  They  did  not  work  as  usual. 
The  sun  set  and  the  twilight  gathered  soft  and  dim,  and  the  full 
moon  ro.;e  large  and  clear,  shedding  a  glow  of  solemn  radiance 
all  over  that  humble  chaumiere  and  its  humble  surroundings,  the 
two  peasants  standing  there  together  in  the  field,  and  the  little 
figure  of  Hose,  who  sat  by  the  open  easement,  leaning  on  the  sill ; 
and  still  Hugh  and  Robin  did  not  come.  At  length,  however, 
they  left  their  post,  and  came  slowly  up  through  the  garden.  They 
were  conversing  still. 

"  What  is  it  about,  1  wonder  <"  asked  th«  young  girl,  mentally. 

The  two  entered.  Robin  did  not  speak;  but  Hugh  advanced 
straight  to  Rose. 

"Rose,  majillc,"ho  said,  gently,  "here  is  our  good  neighbor 
Robin,  who  wishes  to  marry  you.     What  do  you  say  to  it  I" 

"  Wishes  to  marry  me  i"  iterated  the  young  girl,  faltering  and 
blushing. 

"  Exactly.     Is  it  not  sufficiently  plain  I" 

Rose  was  silent,  her  eyes  cast  down  to  the  floor,  and  her  fair 
cheek  reddening  still  deeper.  The  tears  fast  gathered  in  her  eyes. 
Robin  wished  to  marry  her.  Hugh  turned  away,  and,  with  folded 
arms,  paced  the  room.     Robin  came  to  her  side. 

"  Dear  Rose,"  he  said,  softly,  taking  her  hand,  "your  father 
has  told  you  what  I  asked  him.  It  is  true  that  I  wish  to  marry 
you,  if  you  are  willing.  1  did  not  think  you  disliked  me.  Will 
you  show  me  that  you  do  not  ?" 

She  did  not  answer,  but  sat  with  her  eyes  still  cast  down,  and 
her  hand  in  his. 

"  I  know,  dear  Rose,"  he  said,  again,  "  that  I  am  asking  a  great 
deal.  I  came  here  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I  was  a  stranger. 
I  came  seeking  for  work,  and  found  it.  I  am  poor,  and  have  yet 
no  home  of  my  own,  but  that  I  trust  to  have  some  day,  if  the  ion 
Dieu  is  willing.  I  love  you,  Rose,  and  I  ask  you  if  you  will 
promise  to  marry  mo  when  I  am  rich  enough  to  buy  a  little  farm 
of  my  own." 

"  But — my  father?"  she  hesitated,  raising  her  eyes  sorrowfully, 
as  she  thought  of  his  loneliness.    "  No — no  ;  I  cannot  leave  him  !" 

"  Rose,"  said  Hugh,  turning  to  her,  "  the  future  is  not  in  your 
hands.  Do  not  think  of  me.  If  you  love  Robin  sufficiently  well 
to  marry  him,  answer  him  at  once.     All  will  be  well." 

"  Then  I  will  main-  you,  Robin,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  You  will  forget  that  I  am  poor,  and  a  stranger?" 

"  I  do  not  need  to  forget  it,"  was  her  answer.  And  her  glance 
of  timid,  affectionate  confidence  was  raised  to  his. 


He  bent  forward  with  a  thrill  of  inexpressible  delight,  and 
pressed  his  lips  to  those  of  the  blushing  girl. 

"And  you  will  never  break  your  promise,  though  you  should 
meet  with  trial,  and  temptation,  and  danger?" 

"  No  ;  never — never,  Robin  1  But  why  do  you  fear — and 
what  !" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  Hose.  Rut  it  will  be  a  long  tim;  before  wo 
can  marry,  perhaps  ;  for  I  will  not  ask  you  to  share  my  lot  with 
me  until  I  have  risen  higher — far  higher  than  I  am  now.  And  no 
one  knows  what  may  happen  in  that  time.  It  will  be  a  long  time," 
he  continued,  after  awhile ;  but  I  shall  be  patient;  for  I  want  to 
rise  to  something  better  than  I  am  now,  Hose.  You  are  too  good 
to  marry  a  farmer,  or  a  gardener.  For  your  sake,  I  shall  strive  to 
render  myself  something  higher  than  either." 

"  You  need  not  bo  better  than  you  are,  Robin,"  said  the  girl, 
gently. 

"  Hut  I  mean  to  become  more  worthy  of  you,  nevertheless," 
was  his  rejoinder. 

And  now  Hugh  Lamonto  turned  to  them. 

"  Since  this  is  done,"  ho  said,  "  I  give  you  both  my  blessing. 
Rose,  my  child,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  solemnly  on  her  fair  head, 
"  be  true  to  Robin  until  he  comes  to  claim  you,  and  you  will  bo 
rewarded." 

There  was  a  inomtnt  of  deep  silence.  The  young  lover  bent 
down,  and  tenderly  kissed  his  betrothed  bride,  from  whose  gentle 
eyes  the  tears  stole  down. 

And  through  the  opposite  casement  glared  and  gleamed  a  pair 
of  fiendish  eyes  upon  that  littlo  group.  Tho  brigand-lover,  (jas- 
parde,  had  heard  every  word — witnessed  every  look  ami  action 
within.  They  did  not  see  him ;  they  did  not  hear  the  bitter  curses 
hissed  through  his  shut  teeth,  nor  mark  the  clenched  hand  that 
menaced  them. 

***** 

The  next  day,  Robin  came  again. 

"  Rose,"  he  said,  "  I  saw,  yesterday,  going  away  from  here, 
when  I  was  coming  down,  a  man  whom  I  think  I  have  seen  be- 
fore.    Do  you  know  who  it  was  V 

"  You  mean,  I  think,  Gasparde,  my  cousin.  But  hush  1 — horo 
he  conies." 

And  at  that  moment,  the  individual  designated  entered  tho  cot- 
tage door.  He  made  a  civil  obeisance  to  Rose  aud  the  young 
man,  and  accosting  Hugh,  requested,  in  a  low  tone,  to  speak  with 
him  alone. 

The  two  retired,  as  before,  to  tho  garden.  There  a  somewhat 
lengthy  conference  was  held,  during  which  time  Rose  and  Robin 
were  conversing  together  indoors,  and  Gasparde's  name  was  not 
unfrequently  mentioned  in  the  course  of  their  dialogue  Tho 
young  man  seemed  to  be  somewhat  interested  in  him,  and  asked 
several  questions  concerning  him,  by  which  he  gathered  the  knowl- 
edge that  Gasparde  had  sometime  very  deeply  offended  both 
Rose  and  her  father ;  hut  he  also  heard  of  his  having  como  the 
previous  day  to  make  apologies  for  so  doing. 

And,  meanwhile,  Hugh  ended  tho  colloquy  between  himself 
and  Gaspardo  in  the  garden,  when  they  prepared  to  re-enter  the 
house.  The  countenance  of  the  former  was  gloomier  and  darker 
than  ever. 

"  Captain,"  said  the  man,  "  I  don't  remember  having  seen  that 
person  in  tho  kitchen  before.  I  suppose  you  wont  think  it  imper- 
tinent if  I  ask  you  who  he  is  J" 

"  He  is  to  become  the  husband  of  Rose,"  returned  Hugh.  "  His 
name  is  Robin  Marrou."  And  he  glanced  closely  at  the  counte- 
nance of  his  companion,  to  detect  6ome  signal  of  his  feelings  at 
this  announcement.     But  all  was  undisturbed  there. 

"  So  Rose  is  to  be  married  i"  said  Gasparde.  "  Well,  he  will 
make  her  an  excellent  husband,  1  hope ;  and  I  wish  her  much 
happiness,  with  all  my  heart.  I  suppose,  monsieur,  you  have  not 
forgotten  the  time  when  I  wished  so  earnestly  to  marry  Rose  my- 
self— have  you  !  But,"  he  continued,  with  a  countenance  of  hon- 
esty, though  a  slight  and  well-contrived  air  of  awkwardness 
accompanied  the  confession,  "  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  another 
young  girl,  at  some  distance  from  here,  shortly." 

And  the  lie  was  believed.  They  went  in,  and  Gaspardo  re- 
mained a  short  time  longer,  affecting  an  air  of  the  most  perfect 
friendliness  towards  Robin.  And  when  he  took  his  departure,  to 
return  to  the  village,  Robiu  accompanied  him.  They  went  along 
the  road  talking  together  of  one  thing  and  another  in  a  careless 
way,  speaking  on  a  great  many  subjects,  and  dwelling  on  none 
long,  till  they  came  to  a  little  grove,  past  which  the  road  ran,  about 
half  way  between  the  cottage  and  the  village. 

"  A  pleasant  place  yonder,"  observed  Robin,  nodding  his  head 
towards  it. 

"  Yes — yes ;  pleasant  enough,"  responded  Gasparde  :  "  but  I 
dare  say  there  are  pleasanter  places." 

"Just  so,  my  friend,"  rejoined  the  young  man;  "you  are  right. 
And  those  that  have  more  agreeable  associations,  as  well.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  had  been  shot  there  by  an  unseen  enemy,  tho 
place  wouldn't  be  quite  so  attractive  as  many  another." 

He  glanced  casually  at  the  face  of  his  companion  as  he  said  it  j 
but  beneath  the  careless  tone  and  manner  was  a  meaning,  aud  in 
that  glance  he  read,  like  lightning,  the  expression  of  Gasparde's 
face.  It  was  one  of  sudden,  startled  uneasiness.  Ths  mau  looked 
quickly  up  at  him,  without  an  answer.  The  effect  was  satisfac- 
tory.    Robin  went  on  : 

"  I  had  a  master  formerly,  who  was,  one  day,  wounded  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  described,  and  iu  that  very  wood  which  wo 
have  passed." 

" And  he  told  you  about  it?"  said  Gasparde,  watching  Robin 
closely. 

"  You  are  right.     He  told  me  about  it." 

"  Did  he  guess  who  fired  at  him  •" 
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"  I  suppose  so.  Though  ho  kept  it  to  himself.  He  said  he 
Meant  to  punish  the  rogue  when  he  could  catch  him." 

"  Who  was  your  master,  if  I  may  ask  ?" 

"The  Compte  d'Artois.  You  may  have  heard  of  him  possibly. 
But  I  must  bid  you  adieu,  my  friend ;  for  here  I  am  at  the  farm." 

"  Adien !"  returned  Gasparde ;  and  he  continued  his  route  to 
the  auberge,  muttering,  "  I  have  you  now,  my  master!  You  think 
I  am  cowed — do  you  ?  Ah  !  wait — only  Trait !  You  arc  taking  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  win  my  pretty  cousin  ;  but  1  shall  have 
!  Only  time — time.  I  will  let  you  just  grasp  the  prize, 
and  then  tear  it  from  yon.  The  later  my  vengeance,  the  sweeter 
it  will  be!" 

And  Robin  entered  the  farm  kitchen,  saying,  mentally  :  "  Then 
it  was  you,  after  all,  my  man  ?  Hut  since  you  are  inclined  to  be 
civil  at  present,  I  think  your  misdeeds  may  pass.  So  long  as  you 
give  no  trouble,  you  will  meet  with  none." 

Tt  was  sunset  again,  and  our  pretty  heroine,  Rose  Lamonte,  was 
returning  from  the  Chateau  Montauban,  whither  she  had  gone 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  see  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  who,  she 
was  told  by  her  father,  wished  to  speak  with  her  on  a  matter  of 
importance.  With  a  light  and  happy  heart,  Bose  had  gone  to 
meet  the  lady,  and,  three  or  four  hours  afterwards,  was  returning 
home,  witli  tears  in  her  eves  and  a  su-p  very  different  from  that 
usual  with  her.  She  had  seen  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  and  not 
only  her,  but  the  good  marquis  J  and  despite  her  gratitude  for  their 
kindness,  and  their  evident  interest  in  her  welfare,  she  could  not 
help  being  sad  at  what  they  had  told  her. 

Walking  slowly  alone:,  wrapped  in  sorrowful  meditation,  she 
suddenly   aroused    by  tin    voice  of  Bobin  pronouncing  her 
lie  was  just  going  down  to  the  cotta 
Whv,  what  ails  yen,  my  Rose  ?"  he  asked,  tenderly.     "  You 
are  weeping  !     Why  is  this  '." 
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"  I  will  not  go  in  to-night,  I  think,  dear  Bose.  You  will  haTe 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  your  father,  and  yon  will  be  better  alone. 
To-morrow  I  will  come.  You  will  know  then,  I  dare  say,  on 
what  day  he  is  going,  and  can  tell  me.  I  shonld  like  to  hear." 
He  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  There  was  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness in  his  glance  and  caress.     "  Good-evening,  Bose  I"  he  said. 

"  Good-evening,  Bobin  !"  she  returned,  with  a  sad  smile. 

She  went  in.  Her  father,  standing  in  the  opposite  doorway, 
looking  out  into  the  garden,  turned  quickly  and  beheld  her.  He 
held  out  his  arms. 

"  Well,  you  know  now,"  he  said,  with  sorrowful  gentleness,  as 
she  came  up  to  meet  his  sad  embrace, — "you  know  now,  Rose  >" 

"  Yes,  father, — I  know  :  you  are  going  away.  But  it  will  not 
be  long  before  I  shall  see  you  again?    You  will  come  home  soon?" 

Her  glance  was  anxious — her  voice  tearful  lie  averted  his 
countenance  a  moment.     lie  could  not  answer  her. 

"Tell  me,  dear  father,"  she  urged,  putting  up  her  little  hand, 
and  turning  his  rough  face  softly  towards  her, — "  tell  me  you  will 
come  back  soon." 

"  I  do  not  know ;  do  not  ask  me,  I  entreat,  Bose  I"  He  spoke 
with  the  desperate  energy  of  sorrow. 

"  But  where  are  you  going,  and  how  soon,  papa  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell  yon  where  I  am  going.  Hut  it  maybe  to  Nantes 
or  Bordeaux.     And  I  am  going  in  two  days." 

"  In  two  days  ? — so  soon  !     ( ),  papa  !" 

She  sat  down,  poor  little  Hose,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  wept  sadly.  Hugh  paced  the  lloor  with  folded  arms,  and 
despair  on  his  dark  countena 

"  <  > !"  he  muttered,  with  fierce  grief,  "has  not  my  revenge  turned 
upon  me  V 

The  next  evening  Robin  came.  He  seemed  more  serious  than 
usual,  and  heard  of  the  arrangements  for  the  departure  of  Hugh, 


THE  CITY  OF  LISBON. 

The  city  of  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  as  seen  from  the 
Tagus  in  the  manner  indicated  in  our  engraving,  presents  a  beau- 
tiful appearance.  Its  terraced  hills,  rising  in  amphitheatrical 
array,  its  churches,  convents  and  houses,  the  castle  battery  that 
frowns  defiance  on  the  foe,  and  guards  the  city  with  its  triple  tier, 
its  picturesque  rnins,  and  the  clumps  of  foliage  that  here  and 
there  evince  careful  cnltnre,  all  these  features  combined,  make  up 
a  landscape  which  gladdens  the  eye  of  the  arriving  traveller.  But 
of  no  city  in  the  world  may  it  be  said  more  truly  than  of  Lisbon, 
th.-.t  "  'tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  Enter  it, 
and  you  find  the  streets  narrow,  steep  and  filthy,  and  the  houses, 
with  few  exceptions,  old-fashioned,  inconvenient,  mean  and  dirtv. 
The  change  from  the  Tagus  to  the  town  itself  is  like  going  from  a 
choice  seat  in  the  theatre,  during  the  representation  of  a  fairy  spec- 
tacle, behind  the  scenes,  and  finding  all  the  illusory  splendors  of 
the  stage  vain  and  deceitful.  Yet  we  must  not  condemn  it  in 
round  terms.  The  want  of  cleanliness  and  the  meanness  of  which 
we  speak  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  old  town.  The  new  part  of 
the  city,  rebuilt  after  the  great  earthquake  of  175,r>,  which  threw 
down  many  houses  and  destroyed  G0,000  inhabitants,  possesses 
many  claims  to  attention  on  account  of  its  architectural  elegance. 
This  portion  is  silnated  in  the  valley  between  Castle  Hill  on  the 
east  and  the  Mils  of  San  Francisco  and  Do  Carmo  on  the  west. 
The  streets  here  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  kept  compa- 
ratively clean,  and  arc  bordered  by  tine  structures.  Three  streets, 
called  respectively.  Gold,  Silver  and  Cloth,  extend  about  half  a 
mile  north  and  south,  having  at  the  latter  extremity  the  l'raea  do 
Commcrcio  (Commercial  Square),  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  Naval  Arsenal,  the  Exchange,  Custom  House,  India  House, 
and  other  public  buildings,  with  nn  equestrian  statue  of  Joseph  I., 
in  bronze,  in  the  centre.     Another  square,  the  Praca  de  Figueira, 


CITY    OF   LISBON,   PORTUGAL. 


"  O,  Robin,  my  father  is  going  away  !"  was  her  sad  answer. 

"Going  away!  Ah,  how  sorry  I  am  for  you,  dear  child  !  But 
how  soon  is  he  going,  and  where  will  he  go  to  '." 

"  I  do  not  know.  He  did  not  tell  me ;  Mademoiselle  Helen  told 
me,  and  she  knew  nothing  further  than  what  I  have  just  said  to 
you.  But  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very  soon."  And  the  tears  chased 
each  other  over  her  fair  cheeks. 

"  Why  did  he  not  acquaint  you  with  this  fact,  Bose?" 

"Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  "  Perhaps  he  had  not  the  courage. 
Poor  papa !  And  besides,  the  marquis  and  Mademoiselle  Mon- 
tauban arc  to  keep  me  at  the  chateau  until  he  returns :  that  was 
why  she  wished  me  to  come  up  this  afternoon,  to  tell  me  of  this, 
and  so  he  left  it  all  for  her  to  tell." 

"  I  knew  you  were  {:oing  to  stay  at  the  chateau,  Bose,  but  not 
that  your  father  was  going  away.  I  learned  it  from  him  last 
week,"  said  Bobin. 

"  You  did  >  and  you  did  not  let  me  know!" 

"  He  preferred  that  I  should  not  then.  But  do  not  weep,"  dear 
Rose!"  said  the  yonng  man,  soothingly;  "he  will  return,  and, 
perhaps,  will  remain  away  but  a  short  time.  And  it  will  be  pleas- 
ant for  you  to  be  at  the  chateau  a  little  while,  only  I  am  afraid  you 
will  forget  me — will  you  not?" 

"Ah,  how  can  you  think  so  !"  asked  his  companion,  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  reproach.  "  You  know,  Bo). in,  that  I  could  not  forcet 
you !"  b 

"  Forgive  me,  Bose !  I  would  not  wound  you  needlessly.  But 
yon  know  there  is  such  a  difference — " 

"  I  could  know  no  difference  that  will  affect  my  love  for  you, 
Bobin,"  returne  I  the  young  girl,  with  a  slight  blush,  while' her 
tone  was  earnestness  i; 

"  Jen  thousand  thanks  for  the  assurance!"  he  said,  gently  clasp- 
ng  her  hand  in  his  own. 

They  walked  along  in  silence  till  they  ncared  the  cottage,  and 
then  Robin  said 


in  silence.    At  length  he  said :  "  Yon  are  going,  then,  the  [day 
after  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  Bose  will  go  to  the  chateau  to-morrow  evening.  The 
marquis  and  his  daughter  are  coming  for  her." 

"  Yes,  Bobin,"  she  sajd  ;  "  to-morrow  evening  I  shall  be  gone." 

Bobin  sat  down  by  her,  and  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Bose,"  he  said,  "  do  you  not  think  this  makes  me  as  sorrow- 
ful as  you  can  be  ?  What  shall  I  do  when  yon  are  hero  no  longer  ? 
I  cannot  see  you  in  your  new  home  as  I  have  seen  you  here.  I 
cannot  come  there  in  my  rude  dress,  though,  one  day,  I  mean  to 
make  myself  worthy  to  enter  even  that  proud  place;  there  is 
nothing  for  me  to  do  bnt  to  go  away." 

"  Ah,  Bobin,"  uttered  Bose,  with  teartul  eyes,  "do  not  go! 
What  shall  I  do  with  no  one  left?" 

" Do  not  weep,  mignonne !"  entreated  the  young  man,  sadly; 
"  can  you  not  see  it  is  for  the  best  ?  I  cannot  stay  here  without 
meeting  you  daily,  as  of  old.  And  we  may  not  meet  now  you 
arc  to  dwell  at  the  chateau.  We  both  would  be  more  unhappy 
shonld  I  stay.  If  I  go  away,  I  may  gain  some  situation  where  I 
may  obtain  wealth,  and  rise  gradually  to  a  position  worthy  to 
come  back  and  win  you.     Now,  Bose,  tell  me  I  may  go." 

"  Go,  then,  if  it  must  be  so,"  she  responded,  striving  to  check 
the  fast  flowing  tears.     "  But  I  shall  be  so  lonely  !" 

"  Nay,  vou  will  bear  this  more  calmly  soon  ;  and  then,  in  new 
scenes  and  new  faces,  you  will  forget  the  sorrow  of  parting,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  again." 

"And  you  will  go,  Bobin  ?" 

"  You  yourself  will  leave  home  to-morrow  evening.  Since  I  am 
to  depart,  also,  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

Tears  were  his  only  answer. 

"Let  me  go  to-morrow  morning,  Bose.  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
you  go  away — to  wait  till  you  are  gone." 

And  thus' it  was. 

[to  be  coxtinubd.] 


a  very  picturesque  place,  and  used  as  a  pnblic  market,  is  to  the 
north.  The  National'Theatre,  a  handsome  edifice,  stands  on  the 
Bocio,  the  site  of  the  old  Inquisition  buildings.  There  are  also 
some  other  squares  and  promenades.  The  western  part  of  the 
city  affords  the  most  agreeable  dwelling-places.  The  principal 
church,  the  Cathedral  or  Patriarchal  Church,  is  on  the  slope  of 
Castle  Hill.  There  are  various  scientific  and  literary  institutions 
in  the  city  which  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  numerate.  Lis- 
bon is  finely  situated  for  commerce,  its  harbor  being  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world.  Its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  wine,  oil,  fruit 
and  silk.  These  amounted,  in  184."?,  to  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars.  The  population  is  about  280,000.  It  was  anciently 
called  Olisipo  or  Ulysipo,  as  some  suppose,  on  account  of  its  being 
founded  by  Ulysses.  It  was  captured  by  the  Moors  in  716,  and 
remained  in  their  possession  till  1 145.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1807,  but  resisted  an  attack  from  Massena  in  1809.  The  bar 
bor  of  Lisbon  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  quays, 
which  extend  more  than  two  miles  along  the  banks,  are  convenient 
and  beautiful.  Fort  St.  Julian,  built  on  a  steep  projecting  rock, 
marks  the  north  entrance  of  the  Tagus ;  and  on  it  is  a  lighthouse, 
rising  120  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Two  large  banks,  called  North 
and  South  Cachops,  obstruct  the  river  mouth,  and  on  the  middle 
of  the  latter  stands  the  Bugio  fort  and  lighthouse,  the  latter  being 
fiG  feet  high.  The  least  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  in  the  north 
channel  is  four  fathoms,  and  in  the  south  six  fathoms ;  and  there 
is  little  danger  in  entering  the  port,  except  during  ebb  tides,  which 
run  out  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  Inside  the  harbor,  the 
water,  from  nearly  20  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  shoals  gradually  to 
the  edge;  but  in  come  parts  vessels  may  come  within  200  yards  of 
Lisbon-,  however,  with  all  the  advantages  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  excellence  of  its  port,  which  commands  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Tagus,  holds  but  a  low  rank  in  respect  of  commerce 
and  industry.  Bad  laws  and  an  inefficient  police  have  paralyzed 
industry  of  every  description,  in  the  place. 
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ST.    JOHN'S  CHURCH  AND  PARSONAGE,  JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASS. 


BERWICK  ACADEMY,  MAINE. 

The  view  of  Berwick  Academy  on  this  page  was  engraved  ex- 
pressly for  tho  Pictorial,  and  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
building,  which  was  designed  by  Richard  Upjohn,  Esq.,  the  archi- 
tect of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  city.  We  have  selected  this 
subject  for  illustration  as  it  is  the  oldest  academy  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  having  been  founded  in  1791.  The  present  cdilico  was 
erected  in  1853.  It  stands  on  a  lofty  and  healthy  site  in  the  vil- 
■f  South  Berwick.  Its  charter  bears  the  handsome  and  bold 
ture  of  John  Hancock.  The  land  on  which  it  stands  came 
to  the  institution  only  one  remove  from  the  red  man,  the  original 
-or  of  the  soil.  A  number  of  gentlemen,  distinguished  for 
learning,  talents,  enterprise  and  liberality,  were  engaged  in  the 
initiative  step  of  its  creation.  Among  these,  the  Rev.  John 
Thompson  deserves  honorable  mention.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal 
education,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  of  the  class  of  1 7 H 5 . 
In  Januarv,  1791,  Mr.  Thompson  rode  on  horseback  to  Boston 
with  the  charter,  to  lay  it  before,  the  General  Court  ot  the  St 

huscrts.  The  dedication  of  the  first  academy  took  place 
May  6,  1793.  Mr.  Thompson,  having  acted  as  its  president  for 
twenty-seven  years,  died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  89.  In  1792,  it 
issisted  by  a  grant  ot  land  from  the  legislature.  Among  the 
trustees  and  active  and  liberal  benefactors  of  the  institution,  lion. 
John  Lord,  Edward  P.  Hayman,  Thomas  Coggswell  and  J.  II. 
Hobbs,  Esq.,  occupy  a  front  rank.  The  original  building, 
together  with  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus,  was  burned  two 
or  three  years  ago.  There  have  been  seventeen  preceptors,  only 
six  of  whom  are  living.  The  number  of  pupils  was  originally 
limited  to  forty,  and  it  was  designed  for  boys  exclusively ;  but  in 
1795,  females  were  admitted.  In  1818,  the  fate  Hon.  W.  A.  Haves 
was  elected  a  trustee,  and  the  institution  immediately  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  his  cultivated  and  energetic  mind.  In  1830,  he  pro- 
posed the  erection  of  a  more  suitable  building,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  a  large  number  of  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  institution 
voted  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  SI  500,  provided  a  like  sum  should 
be  raised  by  subscription.  In  a  short  time,  Mr.  Hayes  succeeded 
in  raising  in  the  village  of  South  Berwick  the  generous  sum  of 
$1700,  S500  of  which  be  gave  from  his  own  purse.  He  continued 
to  watch  over  his  favorite  institution  till  the  period  of  bis  death, 
April  15,  1851,  in  the  68th  year  of  bis  age.  In  that  year,  on  the 
of  the  27th  of  August,  the  building  was  destroyed  by  five. 
The  present  academy  was  erected  in  1853,  by  Mr.  Francis  B. 
Hayes,  of  this  city,  the  son  of  the  gentleman  whose  services  to 
the  institution  we  have  briefly  noticed.  Mr.  Hayes  is  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  is  believed  to  be  founder  of  a  scbolar- 
*hip  which  will  be  attached  to  Harvard  College,  another  scholar- 
ship having  been  founded  by  Benjamin  T.  Trcdick,  Esq.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. The  purpose  of  these  scholarships  is  to  provide  two  of 
the  best  scholars  in  the  classical  department  of  the  academy  with 
the  means,  in  part,  of  pursuing  their  collegiate  education.  Each 
ef  the  scholarships  will  furnish  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
annually  during  the  period  of  the  student's  residence  at  college, 
the  amount  thus  received  to  be  returned  from  time  to  time  after 
his  graduation,  in  accordance  with  a  liberal  plan.  This  is  a  novel 
and  valuable  feature,  and  well  worthy  of  being  followed  by  simi- 
lar institutions.  Among  the  benefactors  of  the  academy,  we  most 
not  omit  to  mention  Hon.  John  Lord,  who  was  one  ol "its  most 
active  trustees  forf  twenty-four  years,  and  who  left  at  his  decease  a 
bequest  of  *500,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  furnish- 
ing each  pupil  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  bequest 
was  accompanied  by  the  condition  that  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
should  be  read  by  the  students  daily,  morning  and  evening.  Since 
1SI7,  when  the  avails  of  the  Lord  fund  were  first  realized,  1240 
copies  of  tho  Scriptures  have  been  distributed  among  students  of 
the  academy.  A  boarding-house  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
has  been  established  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  who  are 
there  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
B.  M.  Gray.  Dr.  Gray,  who  has  charge  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment, is  a  graduate  of  Oxford  College,  England,  and  is  well 
known  to  scholars  in  thij  country  by  his  elaborate  edition  of  the 
"Ajax"  of  Sophocles.  Mr.  William  S.  Palmer,  a  well-qualified 
nstructor,  is  at  tho  head  of  the  English  department.  Prizes  are 
annually  distributed  among  the  most  meritorious  pupils,  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  generous  donation  from  William  L.  Coggswell, 
Esq,.,  the  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  Xew  York.  The  insti- 
tution is  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  pupils  are  now  availing  themselves  of  its  educational 
advantages.  It  js  one  of  tho  most  interesting  features  in  our  so- 
cial organization,  that  the  facilities  for  education  are  so  widoly 
diffused  and  so  generally  appreciated  by  our  population  Such 
institutions  as  Berwick  Academy  deserve  to  bo  cherished. 


ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH  AND  PARSONAGE,  JAMAICA  PLAIN. 

The  engraving  above  is  an  accurate  view  of  try;  pretty  Episco- 
pal church  and  annexed  parsonage  bouse,  situated  near  the  centre 
of  tho  village  of  Jamaica  Plain,  not  far  from  the  main  street,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old  Warren  estate,  and  of  Col.  Ees- 
senden's  residence,  and  not  far  from  the  Baptist  and  Unitarian 
churches.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McKay  is  the  clergyman  of  St.  John's 
church,  and  his  society  is  a  large  and  flourishing  one.  The  church 
as  the  engraving  shows,  is  a  neat  and  pretty  building,  and  stands' 
in  a  plea-ant.  sequestered  spot.  We  think,  as  a  general  thing) 
that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  in  Xew  England,  to  the 
location  of  our  churches  anil  their  immediate  sti'— >undings.  They 
arc  very  apt  to  stand  in  barren  public  places,  wimout  a  shrub  or  a 
green  tree  to  relieve  them.  St.  John's  Church  is  not  open  to  this 
objection,  and  produces  a  fine  effect,  not  only  from  its  quiet  beau- 
ty, but  from  that  of  its  position.  The  scene  we  have  engraved  is 
hut  a  single  one  of  the  many  attractive  features  which  make  the 
village  of  Jamaica  Plain  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston.  Pretty  churches,  elegant  private  residences, 
gardens,  hills,  clumps  of  forest,  winding  lanes  and  hedgerows 
crowd  its  precincts  with  all  the  elements  of  rural  beauty.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  Jamaica  Pond,  em- 
bosomed in  gentle  hills,  which  has  so  many  enchanting  features 
on  its  surface  during  the  pleasant  days  of  summer,  and  in 
winter  is  the  theatre  of  gay  and  exhilarating  sports.  Jamaica 
Plain  is  a  bright  pearl  in  die  coronet  of  rural  gems  which  encircle. 
Boston  lik<;  a  tiara.  The  proximity  of  this  village  to  the  citv,  ami 
the  facility  of  intercommunication,  makes  it  the  chosen  residence 
of  many  of  our  business  men,  who  have  here  some  most  beautiful 
estates. 


MONTEZUMA  AT  DINNER. 

In  his  Table  Traits,  Dr.  Doran  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  magnificence  of  Monlezumi's 
palace  and  table,  at  the  time  when  Conez  invaded 
Mexico  :  "  On  the  terraced  roof  of  his  palace,  thirty 
knights  could  tilt  at  each  other,  without  complaining 
of  want  of  space.  His  armories  were  filled  with 
weapons  almost  as  destructive  as  any  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  arsenals  of  civilized  Christian  kings.  His 
granaries  were  furnished  with  provisions  paid  by 
tributaries  ;  three  hundred  servants  tended  the  beau- 
tiful birds  of  his  aviaries ;  his  menageries  were  the 
wonder  and  terror  of  beholders ;  and  his  dwarfs 
were  more  hideous,  and  his  ladies  more  dazzling, 
than  potentate  had  ever  before  looked  upon  with 
contempt  or  admiration.  His  palace  within  and 
without  was  a  marvel  of  Aztec  art.  It  was  sur- 
-  rounded  by  gardens,  glad  with  fountains  and  gay 

flowers.  One  thousand  ladies  shared  the  retirement 
of  this  splendid  locality,  with  a  master  more  glitter- 
ing than  anything  by  which  he  was  environed — win, 
changed  his  apparel  four  times  dady,  never  putting 
on  again  a  garment  he  had  once  worn,  and  who,  eat- 
ing oil'  and  drinking  from  gold  (except  on  state  oc- 
casions, when  his  table  was  covered  with  Cholulan 
porcelain),  never  used  a  second  time  the  vessels 
which  had  administered  to  the  indulgence  of  his  ap- 
petite. It  is  said  culogistically  of  his  cooks,  that 
they  had  thirty  different  ways  of  preparing  meat — a 
poor  boast,  perhaps,  compared  with  the  Parisian 
:  chefs,  who  have  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  ways  to 

dress  eggs.     Three  hundred  dishes  were  daily  laid 
before  the  monarch ;  and  such  as  were  required  to 
be  kept  hot  at  table  were  in   heated  earthen  stands 
made  for  that  purpose.    And  it  is  even  asserted  that 
this  autocrat  occasionally  killed  time  before  dinner 
by  watching  the  cooking  of  his  viands,  a  practice  in 
which,  according  to  Peter   Pindar,  that   honest  old 
English  king  used  to   indulge,  who  dined  off  boiled 
mutton  at  two,  and  to  whom   the   funniest  sight  in 
the  world  was  the  clown  swallowing  carrots.     The 
ordinary  dishes   of    Montezuma  consisted  of  very- 
dainty   fare — namely,   domestic   fowls,   geese,    par- 
tridges, quails,  venison,  Indian  hogs,  pigeons,  hares, 
rabbits,  and   other  productions   of  his  country,  in- 
cluding— it  is  alleged  by  some  and  denied  by  others — some  very 
choice  dairy  fed  baby,  when  this  choice  article  happens  to  bo  in 
season  !     In  cold  weather,  enormous  torches,  that  not  only  flnng 
forth  light  hut  warmth  and  aromatic  odors,  lent  additional  splen- 
dor to  the  scene  ;  and  to  temper  at   once  the  glare  and  the  heai, 
screens  with  delicately  droll  devices  upon  them,  framed  in  gold, 
were  placed  before  the  brilliant  flame.      The  sovereign  sat,  iika 
his  links,  also  protected  by  a  screen.     He  was  not  as  barbarous  as 
most  Christian  kings  of  Prance,  who  fed  in  public;  nor  was  he 
personally  tended,  like  them,  by  awkward  Ganymedes  of  a  middle 
age ;  but  still  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  luxuries  of  roy- 
alty.    Four  Ilcbcs   stood   by  the   low  throno   and  table  of  their 
master,  and  these  poured  water  on  his  hands,  and  offered  him  the 
napkin,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  or  as   the  cloth  on  which   tho 
four  hundred  dishes  stood  waiting  his  attention.     Women  as  fair 
presented  him  with  bread,  but  even  these  fair  ministers  retired  a. 
few  steps  when  his  sacred  majesty  addressed  himself  to  the  com- 
mon process  of  eating.     Then  a  number  of  ancient  but  sprightly 
nobles  took  their  place.     With  these  Montezuma  conversed;  and, 
when  he  was  particularly  pleased   with   a  sage  observation   or  a 
sprightly  remark,  a  plate  of  pudding  bestowed  by  the  royal  hand 
made  one  individual   happy,  and    all    his  fellows  bitterly  jealous. 
The  pudding,  or  whatever  the  dish  might  be,  was  eaten  in  silent 
reverence  ;  and  while  an  Aztec  emperor  was  at  meat,  no  one  in 
tho  palace  dared,  at  the  peril  of  his   life,  speak  above   his  breath. 
Montezuma  is  described   as   being  but  a  moderate  cater,  but  fond 
of  fruits,  and  indulging,  with  constraint  upon  his  appetite,  in  cer- 
tain drinks  which  were  of  a  .stimulating  quality,  such  as  are  found 
in  countries  where  civilization  anil  luxury  were  at  their  highest." — 
2Veto  York  Tribune. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


(Written  for  Bal'.ou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  BACHELOR'S  RECIVIE-M. 

BT     FRVNK     rRKKLOTr. 

Gone  to  the  grave'  with  no  wife  near  to  rheer  him. 

No  children  to  kiss  hiiu,  no  friends  round  to  sigh- 
Alone — witli  his  head  on  an  empty  cigar-box, 

His  feet  on  tho  fender— lie  laid  down  to  die. 

Dying  alone— with  no  friends  to  surround  him— 

But  the  rats  and  the  mice  that  gaie  awe  stricken  on— 

Who  left  their  rich  meal  of  his  boots  and  his  paper", 
To  finish  their  leas',  when  his  spirit  has  gone. 

Haggard  and  worn  arc  the  bachelor's  features ; 

His  cheeks  are  all  sunken,  his  brow  coldly  damp, 
His  eyes  black  as  coals,  with  o^e  faint  spark  to  light  'em ; 

And  this  is  tho  end  of  the  merciless  scamp. 

He  writhes  'neath  t!ie  ia-t  pang  of  torturing  conscience, 
His  bosom  is  heaving— that  never  heaved  yet— 

He  thinks  of  the  thousands  of  hearts  he  has  broken, 
Of  the  thousands  of  loves  he  has  won— to  forgot. 

nark!  there's  a  rattling  of  robes  in  the  entry. 

And.  daintily  treading,  come  pretty,  young  feet ; 
Tho  door  swings  wide  open— the  ghosts  make  their  nitric, 

The  flirt  and  his  victims  on  earth  again  meet. 

There  were  blight,  giggling  maidens  and  beauteous  ladies, 
Arch,  mischievous  girls,  with  much  fun  in  their  cyej 

And  withered  old  uiaids,  and  half-envy  young  dames, 
Who  callod  in  to  ceo  the  old  bachelor  die. 

He  gives  thcin  one  glance,  aud  his  ey«  Bashes  fury — 
He  turns  to  reproach  them— alas,  they  arc  gone! 

The  rats  and  the  mice  have  cmpannclc.i  a  jury— 
The  bachelor  shivers,  and  dies  all  alone. 

Alono  In  his  glory!  with  empty  old  bottle-', 
And  tailors'  and  boot  bills,  and  club  bills  around, 

With  one  hand  convulsively  clutching  the  poker, 
And  the  other  a  crushed  billet-doux,  he  is  found. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

BLESSINGS  IN  DISGUISE. 

BT    MRS.    SOl'IlItONIA    CURRIER. 

Mt  next  door  neighbor,  such  was  the  Widow  Sini'lnir  two 
years  ago — she  is  called  Mrs.  St.  Clair  now  that  she  resides  in  the 
large  and  beautiful  dwelling  which  overlooks  the  spot  whero  her 
little  log  cabin  once  stood — my  neighbor  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  goodness  of  Providence,  ami  in  the  perfect  adaptation  of  its 
dispensations  to  the  wants  of  mankind  ;  and  everybody  respected 
her  for  that  unwavering  faith.  But  it  was  sometimes  very  trying 
to  those  who  were  tasting  the  waters  of  affliction,  to  listen  to  the 
«ood  lady  as  she  stirred  up  that  bitter  cup  of  which  her  friends 
were  drinking,  in  order  to  find  the  drop  of  sweetness  in  its  dregs. 

How  our  hearts  swelled  with  indignation,  as  Mrs.  Sinclair  came 
bustling  through  the  little  circle  who  tearfully  and  in  silence  had 
gathered  round  tho  young  wife  of  the  itinerant  preacher,  so  sud- 
denly, and  in  such  an  awful  manner  deprived  of  her  husband,  to 
offer  her  consolations  !  cud  what  a  look  of  bewilderment  rested  on 
the  face  of  the  stranger,  as  she  imperfectly  gathered  the  import  of 
the  lady's  words ! 

The  event  which  bad  seemed  so  mysterious  to  us,  was  perfectly 
plain  to  our  neighbor.  It  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  !  The  young 
lady  would  now  escape  the  hardships  and  sorrows  of  a  missionary 
iife,  and  bo  able  to  return  to  the  distant  luxurious  home  which  she 
had  forsaken  for  the  love  of  her  husband  and  her  God,  and  that 
heart,  almost  dead  with  anguish,  was  c.ihertcd  to  bless  Heaven 
for  this  exhibition  of  its  mercy. 

My  neighbor  was  called  upon,  at  length,  to  practise  what  she 
preached  ;  and  though  every  eye  wept  with  hers  when  she  laid  her 
husband  in  the  grave,  we  could  not  refrain  from  glancing  stealth- 
ily through  our  tears,  at  her  countenance.  But  though  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  a  very  severe  loss  it  was,  she  was 
compelled  to  part  with  the  handsome  property  she  supposed  her- 
self and  her  son  entitle,1,  to,  bravely  did  she  hear  u;>  under  her 
trials.  The  still  unfurrowed,  rosy  check  did  grow  thin  and  pale, 
and  the  eyes,  whose  brightness  fifty  year-  had  failed  to  dim,  could 
not  hold  back  their  tears,  but  still  Mrs.  Sinclair  would  talk  of  the 
goodness  of  Heaven.  The  reasons  why  she  was  so  afllictcd  seem- 
ed to  her  very  apparent,  and  it  was  herself  who  spoke  the  words 
of  consolation — we  all  grieved — when  her  son  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish his  studies  and  leave  his  home  to  labor  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  mother ;  for  in  all  our  settlement  there  was  not  a 
young  man  so  beloved  as  George  Sinclair,  nor  one  whose  absence 
from  our  little  society  would  have  been  as  much  felt  as  we  knew 
his  would  be. 

And  yet  my  neighbor  had  one  sore  trial,  for  the  infliction  of 
which  she  could  find  no  reason,  r.ud  from  the  weariness  of  which 
there  was  no   rest.     It  was    no;  even  when    her   great 

troubles  were  upon  her;  and  time,  which  subdued  her  other  griefs, 
d  only  to  give  new  strength  and  bitterness  io  this.    It  would 
finally  be  the  death  of  her,  Mrs.  Sinclair  often  declared,  and  we 
did  not  know  but  it  \.< 

And  what  was  this  terrible  trial  .'     I  Wka  ! 

One  would  not  have  supposed,  to  look  on  the  cowering  form  the 
pale,  thin  face,  and  the  soft  blue,  downcast  eyes,  to  listen  to  the 
sweet  voice  a.s  it  whispered,  rather  than  sung,  those  strange,  plain- 
tive songs,  or  murmured  in  her  broken  English,  that  her  presence 
could  have  excited  in  any  individual,  and  especially  in  my  kind 
neighbor,  whose  great  heart  seemed  to  have  a  coiner  in  it  for  every 
suffering  one,  any  other  emotion  than  that  of  pity.    And  yet  it 


was  little   Bika,  who,   Mrs.  Sinclair  thought,  would  be  the  death  ! 
of  her ! 

It  had  been  a  few  months  before  she  became  a  widow  that  little 
Rika  had  come  to  the  dwelling  of  my  neighbor.  It  was  a  bitter 
cold  night.  The  wind  howled  am!  moaned  as  it  swept  over  the 
bleak  prairie,  hearing  away  in  its  strong  arms  the  heavy  masses  of 
snow  which  fell  like  avalanches  from  the  dark  heavens.  The 
owls  hooted  from  out  the  branches  of  the  roof  trees  ;  from  every 
direction  the  prairie  wolves  were  answering  to  the  calls  of  their 
companions,  and  now  and  then  the  baying  of  the  more  formidable 
timl>er  wolf  fell  dismally  on  the  ear.  The  unhoused  dm 
cattle  wax:  huddled  together  in  the  dense  oak  copse,  whose  with- 
ered but  stiil  thickly  clustering  leaves  allbrded  them  no  indifferent 
protection  from  the  bias:,  and  the  young  colts  were  finding  a  shel- 
ter among  the  stacks  of  hay,  or  around  the  cabins  of  their  owners, 
(heir  pretty  bright  eves  peering  through  the  uncurtained  windows, 
and  their  little  noses  pressed  softly  against  tho  frosty  pane-. 

Il  was  dark  and  cold  and  dreary  enough  without,  but  how  worm 
and  quiet  and   cosy  within   the  dwell  lairs.     The 

house  was  but  a  log  cabin,  but  its  appearance  denoted  that  its  oc- 
cupants were  in  very  comfortable  circumstances  for  new  settlers, 
and  were  disposed  to  enjoy  the  comforts  al  their  command.  A 
neat  paper-hanging  concealed  the  coarse  hewing  and  the  mud 
plastering  of  the  walls,  a  thick  wool  carpet  covered  the  floor,  the 
plump,  soft  bed  in  the  corner  was  curtained  with  snowy  muslin, 
the  mantel-piece  showed  a  brace  of  silver  candlesticks,  whose  nice 
tapers  were  diffusing  a  brilliant  light  through  the  apartment;  the 
tea-table  which  had  been  standing  in  the  floor  for  a  couple  of  hours 
was  set  with  real  china  and  silver;  and  Mrs.  Sinclair,  who  thought 
it  no  waste  of  time  I  •  spend  a  few  moments  just  to  please 
and  her  husband,  had  attired  her  in  a  rich,  cherry-colored  siik, 
twisted  her  still  fair  brown  hair  into  wavy  ringlets,  and  fastened 
her  prettiest  collar  about  her  neck  with  the  delicate  ruby  pin — the 
gift  of  her  husband  many  ami  many  a  year  ago.  That  ruby  pin 
was  not  often  worn,  for  it  was  a  treasured  thing  ;  perhaps  Mrs. 
Sinclair  selected  it  that  night,  from  among  her  few  ornaments, 
that  it  might  recall  pleasant  thoughts  ;  for  the  lady's  feelings,  for 
some  reason,  were  very  strangely  disturbed. 

It  might  have  been  because  the  water  had  twice  .-initnered  away 
in  the  tea-kettle,  the  nicely-browned  and  buttered  toast  looked  so 
uninviting  now,  and  the  baked  sweet  apples  which  had  so  plump- 
ed up  in  the  rich  cream,  were  shrivelled  and  cold  ;  perhaps  she 
was  impatient  to  read  to  her  husband  the  letter  from  their  son, 
who,  though  he  seldom  failed  io  lie  at  home  on  Saturday  evening, 
always  sen;  a  word  to  his  parents  by  the  weekly  mail.  But  the 
ruby  pin  acted  not  as  a  charm  to-night :  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  very 
much  displeased  at  the  protracted  absence  of  her  husband,  lie 
had  a  severe  cold  now,  and  the  lutii.'  lever  was  in  the  family  he 
had  gone  to  visit.  She  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  endanger  his 
health  for  the  family  of  that  young,  able-bodied  man,  who,  though 
he  had  been  some  months  in  the  settlement,  had  refused  every  offer 

of  labor,  and  lived  entirely  on  charity.     She  would  never  consent 
again  that  her  husband  should  lift  a  finger  to  help  them. 

Poverty — Mrs.  Sinclair  did  not  arrive  at  this  conclusion  till  she 
had  waited  two  hours  the  return  of  her  husband,  and  her  supper 
was  quite  spoiled — poverty  was  less  a  misfortune  than  a  crime, 
and  she  resolved,  sitting  there  in  her  comfortable  rocking  chair 
before  the  blazing  hickory  tire,  that  she  would  never  again  encour- 
age the  v  ice. 

She  did  not  imagine  bow  soon  she  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  her  disapprobation  of  it,  for  while  these  thoughts  were  still 
in  her  mind,  the  latch  of  the  cabin  door  was  slowly  and  hesitating- 
ly lifted,  and  a  bundle  of  rags,  so  one  might  have  supposed  it  to 
be,  fell  in  upon  the  floor.  Mrs.  Sinclair  could  hardly  believe  her 
senses  when  the  object  lifted  itself  from  the  ground,  and  a  pair  of 
soft  blue,  lustrous  eyes — how  wild  and  despairing  was  their 
glunce  ! — looked  out  from  beneath  a  mass  of  tangled  and  frozen 
hair,  and  a  face  almost  skeleton-like,  and  colorless  as  the  snow 
which  had  filled  every  fold  in  her  garments,  met  her  gaze. 

The  young  girl  belonged  to  no  family  in  the  settlement  ;  it  was 
a  l\icc  she  had  never  looked  on  before  ;  and  in  her  present  stale  of 
feeling,  the  expression  of  that  countenance  was  as  disagreeable 
as  it  was  strange.  She  read  in  the  creature's  face,  at  the  first 
glance,  BO  Mrs.  Sinclair  often  declared  to  hir  neighbors,  the  whole 
history  of  the  trouble  she  would  cause  her ;  she  was  certain,  even 
at  the  moment  when  the  young  girl,  after  glancing  around  the 
apartment,  came  tremblingly  towards  her,  and  sinking  on  her 
knees  before  the  lady,  touched  those  icy  lips  to  her  hand,  that  she 
might  as  well  nourish  a  viper  in  her  bosom  as  give  protection  to 
the  chihl  ;  and  though,  when  that  hand  which  had  never  before 
to  the  suffering,  instinctively,  so  Mrs.  Sinclair  de- 
clared, thrust  the  girl  from  her,  the  young  stranger,  still  knccl- 
the  Qoor,  pressed  her  attenuated  hands  to  her  heart,  and 
then  pointed  upward,  and  the  lady  plainly  enough  understood  the 
mute  language — God's  child — she  still  would  not  open  her  heart  to 
the  sufferer.  However,  with  the  firm  resolution  that  she  would 
Dr  from  the  house  the  next  morning,  she  lifted  her  from  the 
floor,  warmed  and  fed  her,  and  put  her  into  a  cot  beside  her 
own  bed. 

The  tears  rained   clown   those   pale   i  these  kind 

hown,  and  she  murmured  softly  in  a  strange  language, 
it  seemed  rather  to  herself  than  the  lady,  for  after  that  first 
the  girl  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  Mrs.  Sinclair's  face. 
The  next  day  and  the  day  following  were  as  disagrceal 
that  dreary  night  had  been,  and  consequently  Mrs.  Sinclair's  de- 
termination in  regard  to  little  Rika — her  name  was  all  the  lady 
had  learned  respecting  her — was  not  carried  into  effect  ;  and 
though  the  resolution  to  scud  her  from  the  house  was  always 
iti  her  heart — I  ought  to  say,  always  on  her  lips — the  girl  still 
remained. 


Mr.  Sinclair  learned  a  day  or  two  after,  that  on  the  night  the 
child  had  come  to  his  house,  several  emigrant  teams,  hound  for 
Fort  Independence,  bad  passed  through  the  neighborhood  ;  but 
his  increasing  illness  had  caused  him  to  drop  the  inquiries  he  had 
at  first  prosecuted,  and  after  his  death  it  never  occurred  to  Mrs. 
Sim  lair  that  any  effort  to  find  a  friend  to  the  girl  wonld  prove 
successful.  Little  Rika  could  not  give  much  information  respect- 
ing herself,  as  she  did  not  understand  a  word  of  English.  All 
which  could  he  learned  from  her  was  that  her  mother  and  herself 
had  come  to  America  a  few  months  before — that  on  their  way  to 
California  where  the  friend  they  were  in  search  of  was  residing, as 
they  supposed,  the  intelligence  of  his  death  had  reached  them, 
and  the  news  had  cost  her  mother  her  life. 

When  little  Rika  was  better  able  to  express  her  thoughts,  she 
never  reverted  to  her  past  history,  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  made  no  in- 
quiries of  her.  Time  had  only  confirmed  the  opinion  that  she 
would  always  be  burdened  with  the  girl. 

Our  settlement  is  not  composed  of  a  curious,  gossiping  people; 
we  knew  that  the  poor  dwelling  into  which  Mrs.  Sinclair  rn 
on  leaving  her  own  pleasant  though  humble  home,  was  comfort- 
able, and  that  she  needed  no  pecuniary  assistance  from  her  neigh- 
bors, though  we  had  supposed  that   every  dollar  at  her  command 
had   been    employed   in   fitting   out  George  for  California.     We 
knew  nothing  more  of  her  affairs  except  what  she  chose  to  tell  us, 
und  her  communications  were  confined   to  one   subject,  and  that 
was  poor  little  Bika.     Even  of  her  son  she  told  nothing  ;  we  only 
heard,  occasionally,  that  a  letter  post-marked  at  California  came 
to  our  post-oflice  for  Mrs.  Sinclair.     But  George   hud  proi 
us  that  whatever  his  fortune  might  he,  he  would  return  to  tl 
tlement  in  three  years  ;  and    the   period  had  just  expired. 
riding  in  the  direction  of  my  neighbor's   dwelling,  1   saw  ;i 
some   buggy — any  other  mode  of  conveyance  than   our   heavy, 
lumber  wagons  was  at  that   time  a  novelty  in  our  settlement — a 
handsome    buggy,   drawn  by  a  span  of  splendid  grays,   stop  at 
Mrs.  Sinclair's  door.     It  needed  but  a  glance  to  tell  who  was  its 
occupant,  despite   the   huge  whiskers    and    bronzed  complexion  ; 
that   lithe,  graceful   form,  more    rounded    now  than    it  had  been 
years  before,  could  be  none  other  than  George  Sinclair. 

In  a  moment  he  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  wl 
sobbing  like  a  child  ;  we  learned  afterwards  that  his  return  was 
almost  as  surprising  to  her  as  if  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  I 
urged  my  horse  forward,  but  George  had  observed  me,  and  with 
his  accustomed  gallantry  and  wilfulness  he  had  lifted  inc  from  the 
saddle  and  conducted  me  into  the  cabin  before  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity to  say  how  very  necessary  it  was  that  I  should  continue 
my  ride. 

After  (he  first  greetings  were  exchanged,  I   inquired  of  ( 
what  had  been  his  success  in  the  gold  region,  but  1  repented,  im- 
mediately, of  making  the  inquiry,  for  ills.    Sinclair's  teal 
withstanding  her  endeavors  to    hide  them,  began  again  to  flow. 
The  sufferings  he  had  endured  had  all  been  known  to  her,  though 
she  had  so  completely  concealed    her   griefs  from  her  licit; 
But  George   laughed  heartily.     He    had   found  gold  enough,  he 
said,  to  make  good  his  promises  to  his  mother  and  Bika  ;  and  ho 
wound  a  beautiful  gold  chain  around  the  neck  of  his  mother,  and 
threw  into  the  lap  of  Bika  a  broad  gold  piece,  to  buy  her  a  new 
dress. 

1  did  not  know  until  he  had  spoken  her  name,  that  Bika  was  in 
the  apartment  ;  probably  in  her  surprise  at  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance, she  had  forgotten  to  quit  the  room  as  she  was  accustomed  to 
do,  when   Mrs.   Sinclair  had  company;  but  the  suddenness 

his  mirth  was  checked  caused  me  to  turn  my  eyes  on 
and  1  did  not  wonder  at  his  manifest  surprise. 

The  girl  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  in  the  most  distant  corner 
of  the  apartment,  with  a  straw  hat,  one  of  those  elegant,  elaborate 
things  the  merchant  in  the  neighboring  village  had  hinted  was 
manufactured  in  our  settlement,  though  we  did  not  believe  it,  and 
which  were  so  expensive  that  few  of  us  could  afford  to  wear  one, 
lying  on  her  lap  and  receiving  its  finishing  touch  from  her  fi 
That  hat  revealed  a  mystery  I  had  long  wished  to  pry  into, 
patient,  silent  Bika  !  She  was  attired  in  a  cast-olF  dress  of  Mm. 
Sinclair,  and  the  garment  had  received  no  alteration  since  it  had 
i  from  Ihc  short,  plump  figure  of  the  lady,  to  that  of  the  del- 
icate and  now  tall  girl.  Her  dark,  luxuriant  hair  was  gathered 
into  a  mass  and  twisted  about  her  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  haste  bad  only  been  thought  of  in  arranging  it.  Her 
checks  were  tear-stained,  and  the  bowed  form  and  the  bent  fingers 
showed  with  what  diligence  she  had  labored. 

Yet  the  expression  of  Bika's  countenance  was  more  surprising 
than  her  personal  appearance.  I  saw  her  glance  at  her  fad 
worn  garment,  at  the  sunburnt  hands  and  bare  feet,  and  then  the 
deep  blue  eyes  lifted  themselves  proudly  to  the  face  of  the  young 
man.  The  deep  Hush  which  overspread  her  cheek  was  not  the 
blush  of  shame,  nor  the  pallor  which  succeeded  it,  weaknef 

The  brow  of  the  \oung  man  reddened.  He  had  forgotten  that 
years  had  been  passing  over  the  head  of  Bika  ;  and  the  transform- 
ation of  that  timid,  trembling  child  into  the  proud,  self-reliant  wo- 
man— such  she  tit  this  moment  appeared,  was  as  sudden  to  him  as 
if  the  change  had  taken  place  before  his  eyes.  But  Hika  speedily 
put  an  end  to  his  embarrassment  by  rising  from  her  scat  and 
quitting  the  room. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  was  so  busy  in  examining  her  present  and  od- 
miring  its  beauty,  that  she  did  not  observe  Uikn,  nor  the  unsatis- 
fied glance  which  her  son  directed  toward  herself  as  the  giil  left 
the  apartment. 

"  And  was  this  the  first  fruit  of  your  toil,  as  you  promis 
should  be  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Sinclair. 

"Yes,  audit  had  been  the  hist,"  said  the  young  man,  with 
some  emotion,  "had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  and  generosity 
of  a  stranger  1" 
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And  then  ho   told   US   the  slorv  ol"  his  protracted  sickness  nnd 
destitution  in  California  j  how  many  times  his  rye  end  hi 
had  turned    homeward,   without   the  lu>f-  of  ever 
strength  or  the  mean."  of  returning ;  how  he  had  been  (bi 
and  months  of  hi*  illness  watched  over  by  a  stranger  and  a  for- 
eigner, with  the   kindness  and   attention  he  could  hive  ho 
find  only  in  a  parent ;  and  when   he  had  I 

iently  to  return  to  the  mines,  bis  generous  friend  had  com- 
pelled him  to  accept  such  n  valuable  claim,  one  which  he  had  jusl 
d  for  himself,  that  he  had  realized  a  forttltl 

"But  for  that  noble-hearted  Pole,  mother!"  i  "you 

would  never  have  seen  your  sun  again.     Ulmann — " 

I  heard  n  smothered  cry  in  the  adjoining  apartm  in,  but  n 
Sinclair  noi  •  d  i;. 

"  Ulmann  was  a  nobleman,  but  his  family  has 
he  will  never  return  to  his  native  country.     The 

1  him  to  America  have  died  hero,  and   he  says   it  mutters  Lit- 
is the  remainder  of  his  days,     i  havi 
with  in.',  a  id  I  thin'i  he  will 
will  spend  the  coming  winter  with  its.     Hs  entertain* 
high  opinion  of  you,  mother,  for  1  have  told  him  i 
fcindn.  of  his  nation — a  little  friendless  girl,  between 

whom  and  himself  I  fancied  I  perceive. 1  n  striking  resembl 

Poor  Mrs.  Sinclair  !     A  suspicion  that  the  benevolence  of 
the  ladv  made  such  n  houst   to  her  neighbor*  was  noi  so  pure  as 
ould  have  wished  us  to  suppose,  had   more   than  once  arisen 
in  mvmind;  but  1  could  not  help  pitying  her  distress  at  that  mo- 
she  struggled  so  vainly  to  keep  down  the  emotion-  which 
would  spring  up  in  her  heart. 

Rika  had  been  a  groat  trial  to  her,  she  said,  but  what  she  had 

for  her  she.   did  willingly — how  the  falsehood  burned    her 

check — and  she  hoped  she  should  be  able,  in  future,  to  show  her 

more  kindnesses  than  she  had  already  done.     George  seemed  not 

ive  the  embarrassment  of  his  mother,  hut  a  shadow  | 
over  his  face. 

"  And  where  will  you  make  your  home,  George?"  I  asked; 
"somewhere  in  our  neighborhood,  I  trust." 

"Yes;  my  title  to  the  land  which  was  rightly  my  father's,  is 
local  now;  and,  mother,  I  have  decided  to  erect  a  dwelling  for  us 
on  the  site  of  our  old  loo;  cabin.  I  have  engaged  workmen  who 
will  lie  here  to-morrow,  for  we  must  have  our  house  completed 
before  Ullnian  arrives." 

"And,  George,  are  you  not  going  to  get  married  '.  Von  can- 
not expect  your  mother  to  preside  over  the  establishment  you  will 
have !" 

"Yes!"  ho  replied,  laughing,  but  still  in  earnest,  "but  where 
shall  I  nnd  one  who  will  suit  my  mother  and  my  friends  !  I'll- 
mann  has  been  accustomed  to  the  most  refined  female  society, 
as  many  times  spoken  to  me  of  his  wife  and  young  daughter, 
l*th  of  wlnr.ii  died  on  their  way  to  California,  where  he  had 
intended  to  make  him  a  home." 

Looking,  accidentally,  through  the  doorway  of  the  adjoining 
apartment,  I  saw  reflected  from  a  mirror,  the  figure  of  Rika.  As 
George  pronounced  these  words,  she  had  sunk  upon  the  floor  and 
lifted  her  clasped  hands  and  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  such  joy 
ratitudc  as  I  never  before  saw  expressed,  was  beaming  from 
her  countenance. 

Fearing  that  Mrs.  Sinclair  or  her  son  might  also  be  witnesses  of 
the  scene  which  I  believed  Rika  would  wish  to  conceal,  1  arose 
quickly,  and  telling  George  that  if  he  would  make  out  a  list  of 
the  beauties  and  accomplishments  he  would  consider  indispensable 
in  a  wife,  I  would  endeavor  to  find  him  one,  I  went  into  the  ad- 
joining apartment  on  pretext  of  looking  at  the  pretty  hat  Rika 
was  braiding.  The  young  girl  was  bending  again  over  her  work, 
and  she  answered  ray  questions  respecting  it  very  demurely  :  but 
when  I  stooped  over  her  nnd  whispered  :  "  Rika,  you  have  many 
times  refused  to  let  me  share  your  sorrows — I  will  participate  in 
vour  joy!"  she  wound  her  arms  about  me,  and  raised  her  swim- 
ming eyes  to  mine. 

The  following  evening  she  spent  with  me.  and  we  laid  many 
plans  for  the  future,  one  of  which  was  that  1  would  board  some 
of  Goorge's  carpenters,  if  Mrs.  Sinclair  would  give  me  the  assis- 
tance of  Rika;  and  this  plan  succeeded  as  well  as  did  the  pi 
I  formed  without  the  assistance  of  my  young  friend.  Mr 
clair  was  only  too  willing  to  get  Rika  out  of  her  sight.  She  had 
not  repented  of  the  injustice  she  had  done  the  young  girl  ;  she  was 
only  ashamed  of  it,  nnd  anxious  to  conceal  it  from  her  Bon. 

Dear  Rika !  how  happy  she  was  when  she  found,  herself  dom- 
iciled at  our  house.     She  would  do   nothing  but  laugh  i 

Her  happiness  was  ample  compensation  for  the  trouble  the  addi- 
tion to  our  family  caused  me.  She  gave  me  assistance  enough  to 
show  that  she  would  make  an  excellent  housekeeper,  hut  Rika's 
drudgery  was  over  books,  the  piano,  and  in  preparing  for  herself 
a  decent  wardrobe. 

became  more  and  more  beautiful  every  .lay.  II  r  .Ink, 
luxuriant  hair  fell  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders,  her  attenuated 
form  gained  strength  and  elasticity,  her   cheek    became  round  and 

cs  had  in  them  a  starry  brightness  ;  and  thi 
ness  of  her  heart  and  the  wealth  of  her  intellect  surprised  in.-  more 
than  did  the  improvement  in  her  personal  appearance.     I   found 
her,  one  day,  surveying  herself  in  the  minor.     There  wns  no  look 
of  pride  on  her  face,  but  every  feature  spoke  her  happiness. 

"  You  do  not  think,"  she  said,  "  how  much  1  am  resembling  ray 
father !  My  countryman,"  so  she  always  spoke  of  George  Sin- 
clair's Polish  friend — she  dared  not  he  too  sanguine  in  her  expect- 
ations, "  will  not  be  ashamed  of  me." 

I  did  not  intend  that  George  should  sec   Rika  very  often  ;  afier 
a  few  months  had  passed,  however,  I   found   that  a  greater  degree 
of  surveillance  than  I  was  willing  to  be  guilty  of,  was  nee 
to  prevent  hira  from  doing  so,  and  that  the  young  man  did  not 


ily,  my  remarks  respecting  a  certain  young  lady 
•urn  home  :  bnl  I  did 
not  think   m_   great   project  woild   be  carried  into  effect 

■  ■  came  over  to  invite  Rika  and  my  "If  to 
visit  the  new  ,  which  was  nearly  completed.     Ifrnvi'dho 

ot  very  anxious  for  me  to  accept  In-  invitation,  but  I  did. 
Rika  was  looking  charmingly  in  the  neat  and  tasteful  dress,  which, 
,  had  been  purchased  with  the  gold  piece  ho 
ecu  be:-,  though  he  pretended    not  to  hear.      He  was  talking 
in  ;;'i  uncommonly  voluble  strain,  even  for  him,  and  Rika  was  an- 
il 1  thoughtful. 
new  house  was  a  beautiful  dwelling.     Many  pretty  reri- 

ti  that  is  still 
the  ha  I  very  soon  cxhau 

hi    j.rai-  I  til"  .-kill   of  ins 

Rika  said  nothing. 
"  I  !i  York   for   furniture."   said 

lor  us  to  more  into  hv  the  time  it  arrives 

i  going  to  b  I  before  yon  move  in,  George  V 

i  d,  very  seriously. 
I  glanced  involuntarily  at  Kika.     Ii  as  pale  as 

and  the  fingers  which  rested  on  my  arm  seemed  striving  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  flesh. 

"That  is."  added  George,  turning  toward  my  companion — and 
how  beautiful  his  countenance  was  at  that  moment — "  if  Rika  will 
!      V>'i!l  you.  dearest  Rika  '" 

■-  n  .1  their  hold  on  my  arm  and  they  were 
1  in  the   broad   palm-  of  (i  !OrgC.      I  moved  away,  but  in  a 
little  time  my  companions  joined    me,  and   the   young   man's  lips 
and  Rika's  eyes  spok"  words  I  like  to  remen 

Mrs.  Sinclair  had  not  called  at  my  house  since  Rika  had  been 
with  me,  but  1  believed  there  was  a  reason,  besides  that  she  gave 
me,  for  her  absence.  I  know  not  how  it  happened  that  she  came 
the  very  evening  Rika  learned  that  she  was  loved,  unless  a  kind 
Providence  wished  to  till  th  1's  enp  of  happiness  b 

flowing.    My  neighbor  had  repented,  ni  length,  of  all  her  unkind- 

ness  towards  her  former  charge. 

When  the  sky  above  her  was  dark  and  cold,  Mrs.  Sinclair  said, 
her  heart  would  become  hard  and  insensible  as  a  mountain  of  ice  ; 
but  what  could  she  do  in  such  sunlight  and  warmth  as  Heaven 
had  now  surrounded  her  with  !  Rika  begged  her  not  to  speak  of 
the  past  ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  as  if  there  had  been  only 
happiness  in  it — but  she  would  not  be  silent.     It  was  due  to  Rika, 

it  was  due  to    Mrs.  (' and   all   the  rest  of  the   neighbor-,  that 

she  should  confess  her  sin-.  Everybody  had  believed  that  the 
trust  in  Heaven  and  the  resignation  to  its  will,  which  she  so  often 
enjoined  on  others,  had  been  practised  by  herself — but  it  was  not 
so.  Adversity  had  wakened  all  the  latent  wickedness  in  her  heart, 
and  the  vial  of  her  wrath  had  been  pooled  on  the  head  of  poor 
Rika,  who  had  been  so  patient  and  forgiving,  who  had  so  con- 
stantly returned  good  for  evil,  toiling  like  u  slave  that  she  might 
be  supplied  with  the  comforts  she  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy. 
Could  Rika  forgive  her  !  And  the  lady  would  have  knelt  at  her 
feet  had  not  the  sobbing  girl  prevented  it.  Would  she,  henceforth, 
be  a  daughter  to  her  ? 

"  Are  you  willing  she  shall  be  your  daighterl"  I  inquired. 
"  George  has  asked    her  to  become  his  wife  I" 

Rika  turned  pale,  but  I  was  .--.ire  my  neighbor's  reply  would  he 
what  we  wished.  Mrs.  Sinclair  and  George  were  alike  ignorant 
of  the  hopes  Rika  was  cherishing  ;  but  the  lady  would  no  more 
readily  have  consented  to  the  proposed  marriage  if  Rika  had  been 
a  princess,  than  she  then  consented.  After  she  had  gone  I  inquir- 
ed of  Rika  how  she  could  remain  with  Mrs.  Sinclair  so  long,  when 
she  had  been  repeatedly  invited  to  make  her  home  where  she  was 
sure  she  would  be  kindly  treated. 

"  It  is  foolish  in  me  to  tell  you,"  she  returned,  blushing. 
"  When  George  was  leaving  his  home  for  California,  after  he  had 
bidden  adieu  to  his  mother,  and  she  had  gone  to  her  room,  he 
looked  back  into  the  cabin  and  saw  me  weeping — I  did  not  know 
why  I  wept — and  he  came  back  and  put  his  arm  around  my  neck 
and  whispered  something  in  my  ear.  I  knew  not  the  meaning  of 
his  words,  but  I  was  sure  they  were  kind,  he  spoke  to  me  in  such 
a  gentle  tone  and  muled  so  pleasantly  ;  and  always  after,  when 
his  mother  looked  on  me  with  such  coldness  and  contempt,  and 
spok  •  such  harsh,  cruel  words,  I  could  only  see  his  smile  and  hear 
his  voice." 

George  was  anxious  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  before 
they  moved  into  the  new  house,  but  Rika  persuaded  him  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  his  Polish  friend.  I  wondered  at  the  calmness 
irhieh  she  looked  forward  to  the  stranger's  coming;  Rika 
had  long  been  learning  patience.  Ulmann  came  at  length — lie 
was  Rika's  father ! 

The  story  of  his  death  was  a  fabrication  of  the  individual  whom 
Madame  Uimanu  had  employed  to  take  her  and  her  daughter  to 
California,  lie  believed  that,  in  her  feeble  state  of  health,  tiie  in- 
telligence would  cause  the  cft'ect  which  it  did  produce,  and  after 
her  death,  Rika  was  treated  so  inhumanly  by  the  wretch,  that  she 
made  her  escape  from  the  emigrant  wagon  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  few  hundred  dollars  that  he  obtained  poss 
of  by  his  villany,  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  robbed  and  murdered 
on  the  plains,  and  the  emigrants  in  whose  company  he  had  trav- 
elled, carried  news  to  Ulmann  that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  died 
on  the  journey. 

We  did  not  know  who  was  the  happiest  on  Rika's  wedding 
evening,  the  old  people,  or  the  young  ;  but  Mrs.  Sinclair  consid- 
ered herself  the  cause  of  all  the  joy,  and  whispered  that  Rika 
was,  in  truth,  "  a  blessing  in  disguise." 


A  BATH  IN  GENESARETH. 

We  untwi  ited  our  turban-.,  kiel  ry  trowsen,  and 

speedily  releasing  ourselves  from  th"  barbarous  restraints  of  dress, 
dipped  in-..  i!e-  torpid  sea  and  floated  lazily  out  until  we  could 
foci  the  e\.|  ..!'  th-    living   springs    which   sent   np 

ts  from  the  bottom.     I  was  lying  on  mv  bock,  moving  my 
tins  just  sufficiently  to  keep  afloat,  and  gazing  dreamily  through 

half-closed  eyes  on  the  forlorn  palms  of  Tiheria.',  when  a  shrill 
voice  hailed  me  with,  "  0,  Howadji,  get  out  of  our  waj  !"  There, 
at  the  old  stone  gateway  below  our  tent,  stood  two  Galilean  dam- 
sels, with  heavy  earthen   jars  upon  their  heads.     "  Go  away,  vour- 

selves,  0  maidens,"  1  answered,  "if  you  want  as  to  come  out  of 
the  water."  "  But  we  must  lill  our  pitchers,"  one  of  them  replied. 
'•  Then  liil  them  at  once,  and  be  not  afraid  ;  or  leave  them  and 
v  •  will   (ill  them    for   you."     Thi  they  put    the   pitchers 

down,  but  remained  watching  m  very  complacently  while  we  sank 
tli"  vessels  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  let  them  lill  from  the 
colder  cud  purer  tide  of  the  springs.  In  bringing  them  back 
to  die  gate,  the  on  ■  I  propelled  before  me  hap- 
pened '  a  -.tone,  and  its  fair  owner,  on  receiving  it, 
immediately  on  crack  in  tie'  side,  which  she  declared  I 
had  made,  end  went  oil'  lamenting.  After  we  had  resumed  our 
garments,  ami  were  enjoying  the  pipe  of  indolence  and  the 
of  con  o  Itinent,  she  returned  and  I  that  I  was 
fain  to  purchase  peace  by  tie.-  price  of  a  new  pitcher.  I  passed  the 
first  hours  of  the  night  in  looking  out  of  m  '  ten'  door,  as  I  lay, 
on  the  stars  sparkling  in  the  bosom  of  Galilee,  like  the  sheen  of 
Assyrian  spears  and  the  glare  of  the  great  fires  kindled  on  the  op- 
posite shore. — Landoftht   S 


WHOLESALE  EXECUTIONS. 

By  a  rep  irt  obtained  from  good  authority,  it  app  nrs  that  over 
70,000  men  have  been  publicly  executed  ill  Can, on,  since  Feb. 
15.  or  th-  Chinese  new  year.  The  same  authority  states  the  num- 
ber put  to  death  at  Shanking  Fa  at  27,000,  and  about  25,000  at 
the  taking  of  the  fort  at  Ulcnholm  reach,  and  th"  subsequent  cap- 
tures among  the  villages  thereabouts.  <lue  of  the  leaders,  named 
Kam  Sin,  has  been  put  to  death  by  a  lingering  punishment,  hav- 
n  cut  up  into  one  hundred  and  ri^ht  pieces.  There  are 
three  grades  of  this  mode  of  execution,  the  other  two,  where  the 
criminal  is  divided  into  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  parts,  not  being 
so  disgraceful.  This  Ieidcr  headed  the  bands  which  threatened 
the  north  of  the  city  last  autumn  and  winter.  More  than  live 
hundred  of  lesser  note  were  executed  tho  same  day  :  and  on  one 
day  recently,  over  seven  hundred  were  killed.  Certainly,  a  gov- 
ernment thai  can  put  its  subjects  to  death  in  this  manner,  can 
hardly  be  called  a  weak  one;  anymore  than  the  insum  c  ion 
which  has  involved  such  loss,  can  be  regarded  as  popular. — Bos- 
ton Courier. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW    IHBLICATIONS. 

Tar.  Tr.sTiwoNv  or  ax  Escaped  Novice  from  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph,  Km- 
metsburg,  Maryland.  Br  Josephdti  M.  Blxki.lv.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     ls.jV     ]2uio.    pp. 

The  institution  from  which  Miss  Josephine  M.  Bunklev  escaped  is  the  mothor- 
house  of  the  Sisters  nf  Charity  in  the  tailed  States.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  are 
well  know  a  i«i  tin-,  country  for  their  services  daring  the  prevalence  of  fatal  cpi  - 
demies  as  uurses  of  the  sick,  aa.i  many  will  he  curious  to  know  what  an  "  es- 
caped novice  "  says  of  their  central  institution.     For  sale  by  Koddiug  &  Co. 

Jack,  tiii  (iHNT-Kii.i.Kn.     New  York:  It.  \V.  I, 

This  p.ipnlar  nursery  tale,  splendid  if  Illustrated,  will  furui.-h  delight  to  thou- 
sands of  children.     For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

The  Liik  and  Wools  or  QORBI.  Ily  (1.  II  LOWES,  author  of  the  "  Biographi- 
cal History  of  Philosopb..''  Boston :  Tioknor  &  Fields.  1858.  2  volumes, 
12mo.    pp.  913. 

If  Dr.  Johnson  lored  a  "goad  hater.''  we  admire  a  '-good  lover.'1  The  au- 
thor of  this  biography  of  the  great  German — though  not  aa  Idolater — a  hero- 
worshipper — is  a  warm  admirer,  and  hence  his  hook  is  readable  and  valuable. 
Nothing  has  escaped  his  research,  for  the  most  trivial  details  of  Goethe's  life 
'.  interest  in  his  eyes.  Thus  the  reader  has  before  llioi  an  infinity  of 
ficts.  intrinsically  v. limbic  in  themselves,  illostntlng  the  era  of  letters  in 
which  Goethe  played  so  conspicuous  a  part.  He  has  succeeded  in  correcting 
some  of  Goethe's  own  mistake*  in  his  autobiography,  and  lias  presented  the 
only  complete  life  of  the  author  of  "  i'uust  "  yet  written.  The  book  is  worthy 
of  the  extensive  circulation  it  wilt  undoubtedly  command. 

Molly  and  Krrrr.    Translated  Cram  tho  Germ  in  by  Trauormantcl.    Boston: 

Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.     1853.     l*mo.     pp 

A  very  pteasiug  juvenile  work  illustrating  p*  isant  life  in  Ireland,  with  other 
stories,  embellished  by  pretty  colored  lithographs.  Just  the  reading  for  boys 
and  girls  of  a  winter  evening. 

Love  of  Couxtrt.    Compiled  and  Translated  from  the  French  by  Traueranu- 

tel.    Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    1850.     18mo.    pi' 

Delightful  stories  of  SoSieski  and  other  Polish  heroes,  written  in  a  taking 
and  intelligible  style,  and  illustrate!  by  colore!  engravings.    A  very  ploasing 
juvenile. 
The  Btvns  or  AcorSTVsmtn.  and  other  Tut).    Translated  from  the  Oermsn 

by  Trauermantel.    Boston :  Crosby,  Niohols  k  Co.     1856.     ISmo.    pp.  251. 

Thesestories  are  admirably  adapted  to  delight  children      They  are  well  told, 
end  fan  of  dramatic  interest      The  colored  lithographs  complete  their  attrac- 
tiveness. 
Tui:  Exhibition  SPEAKia  *sn  Cwixastic  Book.     By  P.  A.  FrrzGEBALD.    Roch- 

ester,  New  York :  1).  M.  Dewey .    12mo.    pp.  288. 

This  work  embraces  a  very  good  treatise  on  elocution,  a  system  of  gymnastic 
and  eali-rlienic  exercises,  a  uuraber  of  pieces  for  declamation,  and  a  collection 
of  dramatic  s<'e:ics  and  farces  fir  school  and  academic  representation.  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  original,  an i  well  developed  in  the  execution.  We  learn 
that  it  meets  with  an  extensive  sale. 

Casl'S  SKETCH  BOOK.    By  CHARLES G.  Lkukh.     Philadelphia:  Parry 
&  McMillan      Is',."..    12mo.    p] 

A  hook  brimful  of  humor,  wit  and  sentiment,  quaint  and  qui/2iral.  original 
and  niirth-provokinir.  We  like  it  rarely — particularly  those  humorous  ballads 
and  snatches  of  comic  song.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

AChristmvs  Wrkath  for  Little  People.    By  Ella  Rodman.    Philadelphia: 

Parry  &  McMillan.     1S,V,. 

A  collection  of  charming  juvenile  stories  (original),  that  cannot  fail  to  please 
the  little  lolks.  The  work  is  beautifully  illustrated.  For  sale  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  8c  Co. 

Bvllids  nv  Wm.  Makepeace  TBACIEXAT.     Boston:  Tlcknor  &  Fields.    1856. 

12m...     pp.  228. 

Thackeray  has  certainly  found  out  the  way  to  "  minister  toami.ul  diseased." 
and  i-  entitled  to  a  moral  diploma  f..r  his  discovery.  Of  this  book  we  may  say 
trulv.  as  the  charlatan  does  of  his  quack  nostrum.  "  no  family  should  he  with- 
out it."  We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  speak  of  it  as  it  deserves,  for  we  abhor 
superlatives.  It  is  crowded  full  of  genuine  humor — of  geniality — of  comic  pic- 
tures— of  unheard-of  rhymes— in  aword.it  Isi  hook  of  a  thousand.  There 
will  be  no  end  to  the  sale  of  it. 

Arvrv  WoSDEOPOL.    Translated  from  the  German.     Boston:  Phillips,  Samp 

s..n  :t  Co.    is:..;.    4to. 

A  capital  juvenile  story  book,  full  of  grand  lithographic  illustrations.  It  is 
written  iu  prose  an  I  wr..r.  and  is  really  a  very  humorous  affair. 

Thi  House  nv  isji  Sea.    A  Poem,  by  Tiiokvs  Blchanan  Read.    Philadelphia : 

Parry  it  McMillan.    1865.    12ino.    pp.  152 

A  wild  and  mournful  story  beautifully  told.  The  poem  has  all  tho  exquisite 
grace  and  expression  which  characterize  the  pioductions  of  our  young  Ameri- 
can poet  painter.  It  fully  redeems  the  fair  promise  of  his  earlier  works.  For 
sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Tttr.  Wat  or  Salvation     Bv  Albert  Barm  s.  I  hiltdclphta  :  Parry  k  McMillan. 

1855.    12mo.    pp.  Hi. 

A  sc.icj  of  seraions  written  to  meet  the  rase  of  those  who  "  sec  fu!  difficul- 
ties In  religion  which  thov  would  not  be  unwillli  gto  have  explained."  The  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  according  to  the  author  j  views.  U  vigorously  enforced.  For 
sale  by  Pbillipe,  Sampson  &  Co. 
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EAST  INDIA  MARINE  HALL. 

SKETCHES  OF  SALEM. 

We  present  our  readers  on  this  and  the  next  page  with  a  series 
of  views  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Killmm,  and  depicting 
the  neighboring  city  of  Salem.     It  is  our  purpose  to  continue  the 


places  in  our  State.  One  of  the  earliest  colonial  settlements,  it 
has  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  air  about  it  that  is  quite  attractive  to 
those  who  love  to  dwell  upon  the  memorials  of  the  past.  It  is  not, 
to  be  sure,  comparable  to  "Newport  in  antiquity  of  appearance,  for 
a  large  proportion  of  its  structures  arc  modern  and  elegant,  as  our 
engravings  show,  but  there  are  sufficient  vestiges  of  by-gone  gen- 
erations and  departed  styles  of  architecture  to  give  it  a  peculiar 
character.  The  irregularity  and  narrowness  of  many  of  the 
streets  speak  of  a  period  when  the  future  greatness  of  the  coun- 
try had  not  dawned  upon  the  founders  of  American  cities.  The 
situation  of  Salem  is  low,  but  is  remarkably  healthy.  It  is  built 
chiefly  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  two  inlets  of" the  sea  called 
North  and  South  Rivers,  and  communicates  with  Boston  by  means 
of  the  Kastern  Railroad.  The  East  India  Marine  Hall,  the  first  of 
our  views,  is  a  neat  structure,  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied.  The  Hast  India  Marine  Society,  which  was  formed  in 
1799,  by  those  who,  acting  as  cither  captains  or  supercargoes,  bad 
doubled  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — "  mariners  of 
the  long  voyage,"  as  they  used  to  be  called,  have  in  this  building 
an  admirable  collection'  of  curiosities  from  the  farthest  "  Ind," 
and  indeed  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Custom 
House,  shown  in  our  second  engraving,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  tho 
style  of  architecture  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  early  part  of  tho 
present  century.  Hawthorne  has  rendered  this  building  classical 
in  the  amusing  preface  to  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  as  Lamb  immor- 
talized tho  South  Sea  House  in  his  essays.  Our  third  engraving 
shows  the  Court  House,  one  of  the  many  tine  buildings  which  adorn 
the  city.  It  u  situated  on  elevated  ground,  near  the  easterly  end 
of  the  tunnel  through  which  the  railroad  passes,  and  which  is  seen 
in  our  picture.  It  is  a  plain,  though  finely  proportioned  granite 
building,  built  in  1841.  Immediately  behind  it  in  our  view  is  the 
Tabernacle  Church.  Tho  depot  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  near  the 
opposite  end  of  the  tunnel,  is  a  fine  stone  building.  As  a  memo- 
rial of  days  gone  by,  we  present  in  our  fourth  engraving  a  sketch 
of  an  old  building  situated  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Lynde  Streets.     Its  peaked  gables  and  projecting  second  story  are 
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COURT   HOUSE   AND   TABERNACLE. 


•cries,  in  the  stylo  of  our  former  local  illustrations,  embracing  in 
the  course  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  Union — cast, 
west,  north  and  south — and  striving  to  secure  the  utmost  accuracy 
in  oar  representations.      Salem   is  one    of    the  most  interesting 


OLD  BUILDING,  COR.  WASHINGTON  AND  LYNDE  STS. 


quaintly  characteristic.  Such  an  old  house,  perhaps  this  identical 
house,  Hawthorne  had  in  his  eye  when  he  sketched  the  locale  of 
his  glorious  romance,  the  "  House  of  the  Seven  Gables."  Our 
fifth  new  shows  St.  Peter's  Church,  a  modest  stone  building  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  first  erected  in  1733  and  rebuilt  1833. 
The  State  Normal  School,  shown  in  our  sixth  engraving,  is  a  neat 
brick  building,  two  stories  in  height,  and  wan  built  by  money 
jointly  raised  by  the  city  and  the  board  of  education.  The  seventh 
view  shows  us  Mechanic  Hall,  a  fine  building  situated  on  Essex 
Street,  and  occupied  by  the  Salem  Mechanics'  Society.  Our  next 
engraving  represents  the  Market-house,  which  is  situated  on  Derby 
Square.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  the  town  hall.  The 
building  and  land  were  given  to  Salem  for  town  and  market  pur- 
hoses.  The  next  engraving  shows  as  the  front  and  side  of  tho 
City  Hall,  a  tine  building  faced  with  granite,  built  in  1837.  The 
shade  trees  which  enhance  its  effect  are  characteristic  of  Salem, 
many  of  live  streets  being  lined  with  beautiful  elms.  The  subject 
of  the  last  picture  in  our  series  is  the  Asiatic  Building,  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  a  fine  freestone  edifice  of  recent  construction.  It 
is  occupied  by  the  Asiatic  Bank,  the  Merchant's  Bank,  Savings 
Bank,  Oriental  Ofiicc,  Post-Oflicc,  Loan  and  Fund  Association, 
etc.  From  the  cupola  of  this  building  a  tine  and  extensive  pan- 
oramic view  of  the  city  and  its  environs  is  obtained.  Salem  is 
largely  built  of  wood,  but  contains  many  substantial  stone  and 
brick  buildings.  The  city  is  honorably  distinguished  by  its  liter- 
ary and  scientific  institutions.  In  addition  to  the  East  India  Ma- 
rine Society,  there  are  the  Essex  Institute,  organized  in  1848,  by 
the  union  of  the  Essex  Historical  and  the  Essex  County  Natural 
History  Societies,  the  Salem  Athenaeum  and  the  Essex  Agricul- 
tural Society.  According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in 
Salem  10  public  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  23,300  volumes; 
L'7  private  libraries,  uf  over  1000  volumes  each,  forming  an  aggre- 
gate of  55, CoO  volumes;  public  school  libraries,  3995  volumes, 
and  Sabbath  school  libraries,  4700  volume; — making  a  total  of 
86.C45  volumes.    Tho  public  schools  of  Salem  enjoy  a  high  char- 
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aeter.  Tho  harbor  of  Salem  is  good,  and  it  is  a  plaeo  of  consid- 
erable commercial  importance.  Her  merchants  were  formerly 
largely  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  but  of  late  years,  that 
trade  has  been  diverted  to  Boston  and  New  York.  Manufacturing 

is  now  carried  on  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  The  aggregate 
capital  of  tho  banks  is  about 
S2,000,000.  Salem  owes  its 
origin  to  the  failure  of  a  fish- 
ing plantation  at  Cape  Ann. 
The  Rev.  John  White,  of 
Dorchester,  England,  was 
much  interested  in  establish- 
ing colonies  in  Massachusetts, 
as  places  of  refuge  from  the 
persecutions  of  dissenters  by 
the  English  government.  A 
disaffection  among  the  Ply- 
mouth settlers  having  forced 
some  of  them  to  reside  at 
Nantasket,  tho  most  promi- 
nent being  Rev.  John  Lyd- 
ford  and  Roger  Conant,  the 
latter  and  their  companions 
were  selected  by  Mr.  White 
and  his  associates  to  manage 
their  affairs  at  Cape  Ann. 
Conant,  thinking  Naumkcng 
preferable  to  Cape  Ann  for  a 
permanent  settlement,  gave 
notice  of  it  to  his  friends  in 
England,  and  this  information 
gave  birth  to  a  project  for  pro- 
curing a  grant  for  settling  a 
colony  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 
In  1628,  a  patent  having  been 
obtained,  Captain  John  Endi- 
cott  was  sent  over  with  about 
one  hundred  persons,  to  carry 
on  the  plantation  at  Naum- 
kcag,  where  he  arrived  in 
September.  For  his  dwelling 
he  purchased  the  materials  ot 
a  house  which  had  been  locat- 
ed at  Cape  Ann,  and  belong- 
ed to  the  Dorchester  compa- 
ny. Those  who  remained  at 
Naumkeag  passed  through  se- 
vere afflictions.  A  large  pio- 
portion  died  of  scurvy  and 
other  diseases.  In  1629,  the 
Massachusetts  company  ob- 
tained a  royal  charter,  author- 
izing them  to  administer  the 
government  of  the  colony. 
Their  title  was  the  "govornor 
and  company  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  New  England." 
The  device  on  their  seal  was 
an  Indian  with  a  how  in  one 
hand  and  an  arrow  in  the  other,  with  a  label  in  his  mouth,  with 
the  Scripture  expression,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  The  spirit 
of  emigration  now  gained  new  strength,  and  additional  emigrant! 
came  over,  bringing  with  them  cattle,  tools,  provisions,  arms,  am- 
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munition,  etc.  Of  the  condition  of  the  plantation,  Mr.  Higginson 
wrote  :  "  When  we  came  first  to  Nehumkck,  we  found  about  a 
score  of  houses :  we  found  also  abundance  of  corn  planted  by 
them,  very  good  and  well  liking.  There  are  in  all  of  us,  both  old 
and  new  planters,  about  300, 
whereof  200  of  them  arc  arriv- 
ed in  Nchumkek,  now  Salem. 
All  the  rest  have-  planted 
themselves  at  Masathukls  Bay, 
beginning  to  build  a  town 
there,  which  they  do  call 
Cherto  or  Charlcstown."  The 
Indian  name  was  changed  to 
Salem,  a  Hebrew  word,  signi- 
fying peace.  It  appears  that 
the  natives  had  forsaken  the 
spot,  and  that  "  none  ever 
claimed  it."  Salem  at  first 
increased  very  slowly,  but  it 
soon  surpassed  its  neighbors. 
The  following  description  of 
Salem  in  1639,  is  from  Wood's 
"  New  England  Prospect," 
and  affords  a  pleasant  con- 
trast to  Salem  as  it  is.  "  Sa- 
lem stands  on  the  middle  of 
a  ncckc  of  land  very  pleasant- 
ly, having  a  south  river  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  north  river  on 
the  other  side.  Upon  this 
ncckc  where  most  of*  the  hous- 
es stand,  is  very  bad  and  san- 
die  land,  yet  for  scaven  years 
together  is  hath  brought  forth 
exceeding  good  come,  by  be- 
ing fished  but  every  third  year. 
In  some  places  is  very  good 
ground  and  good  timber,  and 
divers  springs  close  by  the  sea- 
side. There  likewise  is  store 
of  fish,  as  basses,  eels,  lob 
sters,  clammes,  etc.  Although 
their  land  be  none  of  the  best, 
yet  beyond  their  rivers  is  a 
very  good  soyle,  where  they 
have  taken  farms,  and  get 
their  hay  and  plant  their 
come ;  there  they  crosse  these 
rivers  with  small  cannowes, 
which  are  made  of  whole  pine 
trees,  being  about  two  foot 
and  a  halfe  over,  and  twenty 
foote  long.  In  these  likewise 
they  goo  a  fowling,  sometimes 
two  leagues  at  sea.  There  be 
more  cannowes  in  this  towno 
than  in  tho  whole  patent,  eve- 
ry household  having  a  water 
horse  or  two.  This  town  wants 
an   alewife   river,  which   is   a 

great  convenience.  It  hath  two  good  harbors,  the  one  being  call- 
ed winter  and  the  other  summer  harbors,  which  licth  within  Der- 
bin's  fort,  which  place,  if  it  were  well  fortified,  might  keep  shippes 
from  landing  forces  in  any  of  those  two  places."     Let  us  make 


one  more  extract  from  the  records  of  the  past,  showing  tho  style 
of  dress  among  our  ancestors,  and  how  grave  legislators  interfer- 
ed with  the  fashions  of  the  day.  In  1634,  "  tho  court  taking 
into  consideration  the  great,  superfluous  and  unnecessary  expen- 
ses occasioned  by  reason  of  some  new  and  immodest  fashions,  as 
also  the  ordinary  wearing  of  silver,  gold  and  silk  lace  girdles,  hat 
bands,  etc.,  bath  therefore  ordered  that  no  person,  either  man  or 
woman,  shall  hereafter  make  or  buy  any  apparel,  either  woolen  or 
silk,  or  linen,  with  any  lace  on  it,  silver,  gold  or  silk  thread,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  such  clothes,  etc.  Also,  that  no  person, 
either  man  or  woman,  shall  make  or  buy  any  slashed  clothes,  oth- 
er than  one  slash  in  each  sleeve  and  another  in  the  back.  Also, 
all  cut  works,  embroidered  or  needle-worked  caps,  bauds  and 
raylee  arc  forbidden  hereafter  to  be  made  or  worn,  under  the  afore- 
said penalty.  Also,  all  gold  and  silver  girdles,  hatbands,  belts, 
ruffs,  beaver  hats  are  prohibited  to  be  bought  and  worn  hereafter, 
under  the  aforesaid  penalty.  Moreover,  it  is  ngrccd,  if  any  man 
shall  judge  the  wearing  of  any  of  the  forenamed  particulars,  new 
fashions,  or  long  hair,  or  anything  of  tho  like  nature  to  be  uncome- 
ly or  prejudicial  to  the  common  good,  and  the  party  offending  re- 
form not  the  same  upon  notice  given  him,  that  then  the  next  as- 
sistant, being  informed  thereof,  shall  have  power  to  bind  the  par- 
ty so  offending  to  answer  to  it  at  the  next  court,  if  the  caso  so  re- 
quire. Provided,  and  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  court,  that  men 
and  women  shall  have  the  liberty  to  wear  out  such  apparel  as  they 
are  now  provided  of  (except  the  immoderate  great  sleeves,  slash 
apparel,  immoderate  great  rayles,  long  wings,  etc.)"  The  year 
1692  was  signalized  in  the  history  of  Salem  by  the  witchcraft  de- 
lusion with  its  afflicting  consequences.  This  excitement  com- 
menced in  Salem  village,  since  Danvcrs,  in  the  family  of  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Parris,  the  clergyman  of  tho  place.  A  fourth  part  of  tho  in- 
habitants left  the  place  in  consequence.  Twenty  persons  were  ex- 
ecuted for  witchcraft — one  of  them,  who  refused  to  put  himself  on 
trial,  being  pressed  to  death.  The  unfortunate  victims  of  popular 
delusion  were  executed  on  a  hill  in  tho  westerly  part  of  the  town, 
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pages  have  charmed  so  many  thousands  ot  readers,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  charm  so  long,  as  the  English  tongue  is  a  written  and  • 
spoken  language.  Salem  claims  her  share  of  distinguished  namei 
in  art  and  science ;   among  whom  that  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
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ever  since  known  as  "  Gallows  Hill."  The  good  and  learned 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  existence  of  the  Sa- 
lem witchcraft,  and  wonderful  are  tho  stories  he  relates  concern- 
ing it  in  his  quaint  and  curious  Magnolia.  "  Some  scores  of  peo- 
ple," he  says,  "  first  about  Salem,  the  centre  and  first  born  of  all 
the  towns  in  the  colony,  and  afterwards  in  other  places,  were  ar- 
rested with  many  preternatural  vexations  in  their  bodies,  and  a 
variety  of  cruel  torments  which  were  evidently  from  the  demons 
of  the  invisible  world.  The  people  that  were  infected  and  infest- 
ed with  such  demons,  in  a  few  days'  time  arrived  unto  such  a  re- 
fining alteration  upon  their  rves,  that  they  could  see  their  tor- 
mentors ;  they  saw  a  devil  of  little  stature  and  of  a  tawny  color, 
attended  still  with  spectres  that  appeared  in  more  human  cir- 
cumstances." But  we  learn  to  look  with  charity  on  the.  delusion 
of  our  ancestors,  in  view  of  numbers  around  us  who  believe  in  the 
existence  of  greater  marvels  than  Mather  himself  records.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  Salem  exhibited  an  energy  in  the  good 
cause  which  has  crowned  her  with  undying  tame.  No  fewer  than 
sixty  armed  vessels  manned  by  four  thousand  men,  arc  said  to 
have  sailed  as  privateers  from  Salem  harbor.  Shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  Boston,  she  upheld  the  honor  of  old  Massachusetts 
throughout  the  glorious  struggle,  and  one  of  the  initial  acts  of  the 
revolution  was  performed  within  her  limits.  The  city  charter  of 
Salem  dates  from  1836.  We  know  of  few  pleasanter  places  in 
New  England  for  a  residence  than  Salem.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  localities  through  which  the  tide  of  commercial  activity  flows 
during  the  busier  hours  of  the  day,  it  unites  the  quiet  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  conveniences  of  city  life.  The  man  of  leisure  and 
taste  may  find  here  the  charms  of  polished  society,  libraries  and 
scientific  collections  to  aid  bis  mental  culture,  and  the  most  agree- 
able scenery  in  the  environs  to  gladden  his  eyes  when  he  goes 
forth  to  take  the  air.  Besides  a  thousand  historical  associations, 
brilliant  and  thrilling,  or  sad  in  tone,  cluster  round  the  venerable 
place.  It  was  here  the  fancy  of  Hawthorne  caught  many  of  those 
tender  and  many  of  those  "tragic  hues  whose  reflections  on  his 


author  of  the  "Practical  Navigator,"  is  identified  with  its  fame 
and  nautical  achievements.  This  celebrated  work,  which  has 
been  translated   into   every  European   language,   is   co-extensive 

with  maritime  adventure. 
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[Written  for  Bsllou's  rictorial.] 
AAGELS  ARE  irERE  TO-MGIIT,  MOTIIHR. 

r.  t    ii  .    Rica. 

There's  a  harp  Id  flic  dusky  room,  mother, 

And  a  stirring  of  golden  siring?, 
A  joining  of  angel-toues  in  song — 

A  folding  of  spirit-wing*. 
Vet  1  hear  in  (Ho  busy  street,  mother, 

The  crowd  go  burr;,  lug  by  ; 
They  will  gather,  and  greet,  and  part  the  same, 

TThen  Lottie  shall  shrouded  lie. 

0.  be&r  to  mv  Willie  my  love,  mother, 

With  the  news  of  this  hour  to  him  ; 
Pay.  his  parking  look  is  a  Ora-vurc  now, 

Ac  the  light  of  life  grows  Jim. 
That  I'll  ionic  with  my  oldm  smile,  mother, 

On  the  night  we  wore  to  wed; 
And  my  spirit  will  linger  uear  to  him, 
.  liriile,  with  the  tows  unsaid. 

Ah.  what  though  my  bosom  ne'er  thrill,  mother, 

With  the  tremor  of  earthly  bliss.' 
And  what  though  my  lips  may  not  frel  again 

The  clinging  of  passion's  kif3? 
I  wiil  shine  on  his  lonely  way,  mother, 

A  star  on  the  (Vetted  sea ; 
And  his  heart  will  thrill  with  a  sudden  Joy, 

And  know  that  it's  nearer  mc. 

flee!  there  are  angels  here  to-night,  mother, 

Now  they  kurol  in  the  quiet  room  ; 
And  the  harp  is  swept  by  a  nerveless  hand, 

But  I  cannot  see  by  whom. 
TTith  the  chant  of  the  spirit-throng,  mother, 

I  am  borne  on  lifted  wings. — 
It  is  ever  a  harp  and  an  angel, 

That  faith  to  the  dying  brings. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ROBBER  OF  ST.  GERVAIS. 

IIT   HOEACE    B.   BTAKIFOBD. 

One  cold,  blustering  morning,  late  in  the  fall,  n  man,  who  walked 
with  n  crutch  and  a  short  staff,  was  on  the  road  from  Lodcvc 
to  St.  Gcrvais,  in  the  department  of  Herault,  away  in  the  southern 
part  of  France.  The  traveller  was  an  old  man,  perhaps  live  and 
fifty,  with  a  fare  \ory  dark  from  long  and  constant  exposure,  and 
with  a  stone-gray  heard  and  moustache.  An  old  gray  overcoat 
completely  enveloped  his  person,  but  it  was  plainly  to  he  seen  that 
he  had  only  one  leg.  The  road  was  very  muddy,  and  a  cold, 
drizzling  mist  was  falling,  and  though  it  was  well  into  the  evening, 
yet  there  was  light  enough  to  distinguish  the  way,  for  away  be- 
yond the  clouds  and  the  mist,  a  bright  moon  was  shining,  and 
though  even  its  whcrcalwuts  could  not  be  made  out,  yet  it  served 
to  make  visible  what  must  otherwise  have  been  enveloped  in  utter 
darkness. 

The,  old  man  hobbled  on,  planting  his  crutch  and  staff  carefully 
upon  the  soft  and  treacherous  ground,  and  thus  he  passed  but 
slowly  on  his  way.  It  was  near  nine  o'clock  when  he  reached  the 
little  copse  of  swamp-wood  that  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  village  of 
St.  Gcrvais.  Here  it  was  somewhat  darker,  and  he  made  his  way- 
more  carefully.  He  had  just  reached  the  edge  of  the  copse  when 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  noise  close  by  him,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  a  human  being  stood  in  the  road  before  him.  The 
new  comer  was  a  slight  built  person,  as  the  old  man  could  dis- 
tinctly see,  and  most  probably  a  youth.  He  had  surely  come  from 
the  wood. 

"  Ha  !"  uttered  the  traveller,  "  what  now,  eh  ?" 

"  Yonr  money,  or  your  life  !"  was  the  reply,  given  abruptly,  but 
somewhat  tremulously. 

"  You  don't  mean  it  '." 

"I  do,"  the  youth  said,  more  firmly.  "  And  be  quick,  too,  for 
I've  no  time  to  waste.  You  sec  this  pistol.  It  contains  two  balls. 
Give  me  money,  or  they  both  go  through  your  head  !" 

"  Ten  thousand  thunders,  boy  !  you  wouldn't  kill  mc  just  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  money — perhaps  only  the  few  sous  that  arc 
necessary  to  pay  for  my  night's  lodgings." 

"And  why  not  kill  you  for  that,  as  well  as  die  myself  for  the 
want  of  it  ?     Ay,  and  worse,  too.     Come — quick  !" 

There  was  a  resoluteness  in  the  youth's  tones  which  proved 
him  to  be  in  earnest,  but  yet  they  had  a  cast  of  eagerness  and 
pathos  which  proved  him  a  new  beginner  at  this  kind  of  work. 

"Die,  did  you  say  »"  returned  the  old  man,  more  in  pity  than  in 
anger.  "  A  boy  like  you  talk  of  dying.  DlabU  .' — and  with  such 
pluck,  too  *     You're  crazy  !" 

"  Will  you  give  ine  money,  or  must  I  shoot  yon  '" 

Xo  sooner  were  these  words  out  of  the  boy's  month,  than  up 
came  the  old  man's  staff,  and  the  pistol  went  Hying  across  the  road 
into  the  mud. 

"  There — you've  got  rid  of  a  very  dangerous  weapon  :  and 
don't  ye  never  use  it  again  in  such  a  fashion.    Now.  who  arc  ye  .'" 

The  youth  stood  fur  a  few  moments  as  if  undecided  how  to  act. 

"  Hold  on,"  continued  the  old  man, OS  the  young  stranger  start- 
ed as  though  he  would  turn  away.  "  Don't  be  afraid,  for  I  may 
give  you  that  of  my  own  freewill  which  I  would  never  give  to 
auy  living  man  upon  compulsion.  But  tell  me — I  have  faced 
death  a  thousand  times,  and  have  killed  many  men,  but  I  have 
done  it  for  France — for  my  country.  But  why  should  you  face 
death  thus  ?  In  the  night — on  the  highway — in  your  own  home — 
and  at  the  expense  of  a  countryman  '     Why  is  it  !" 

"Nothing — never  mind.  You  said  you  would  give  me  money. 
Give  it  to  mc,  in  Ilea-  en's  name." 


"  Hold,"  answered  the  traveller.  "  Your  homo  is  not  far  from 
here." 

"Samel     O,  what  is  home  to  the  starring 

The  old  man  was  moved,  for  there  was  a  depth  of  agony  in  the 
tones  of  the  youth's  voice  which  was  not  to  bo  withstood  by  any 
one  possessing  ordinary  feelings. 

"  What  is  your  name  f"  he  asked. 

"Xcver  mind." 

"  But  I  wont  expose  you." 

'•  Truly  .'" 

"I  will  no 

"  But  why  should   I   tell  you!     You   have  disarmed  mc,  and  I 

am  at  your  mercy.     Yet.  as  God  is  my  judge,  had  1  known  you 

were  an  old  soldier,  I  would  not  have  stopped  you.     I  would  have 

laid  in  the  wood  and  starved  first.     Give  me  money — a  few  sous." 

I  'ell  me  your  name." 

The  youth  hesitated,  but  finally  he  replied: 

"  If  you  are  a  true  soldier  I  should  take  your  word.  My  name 
is  Pierre  Chollet." 

"  And  have  you  no  parents  !" 

"  A  mother." 

"And  she  lives  not  far  from  hcrel" 

"Not  for." 

"And  is  she  starving  1" 

"  Ay." 

"  Then  let  us  hasten  away  and  find  her.  I  may  help  her;  and, 
moreover,  get  lodgings  for  the  night  for  myself  and  my  crutch. 
Come,  it's  cold  here.     Lead  the  way." 

"  You  will  help  my  mother,  if  you  go  1" 

"  To  be  sure  I  will. 

'■  And  you  wont  lis])  a  word  of  this  1" 

"  Not  without  your  consent." 

"Then  follow  me." 

Thus  speaking  the  youth  turned  and  started  on. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  road  ?"  the  old  man  asked. 

"  Every  inch  of  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  go  ahead  and  pick  out  the  liest  path,  and  I  can  get 
along  faster." 

At  the  end  of  about  twenty  minutes  they  topped  a  little  hill,  and 
the  lights  could  be  seen  in  the  village  of  St.  Gcrvais ;  hut  before 
they  reached  the  village  the  guide  turned  off  to  the  right  into  a 
narrow  lane,  and  finally  came  to  a  small  hut  which  the  youth  said 
was  his  home.  He  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  and  the  old  man 
followed  him.  There  was  onlv  one  room  and  that  had  a  floor  of 
clay.  In  the  fire-place  burned  a  few  fagots,  while  close  by  were 
heaped  up  a  lot  more — boughs,  twigs,  and  stuff  such  as  might  be 
dragged  out  of  the  swamp  close  by.  In  an  old  armchair  sat  an 
elderly  female  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and  close  by  her 
was  a  cat.  The  woman's  face  could  be  seen  by  the  glimmer  of 
the  fire,  and  it  was  thin,  haggard  and  pale.  She  looked  up  as  her 
boy  entered,  and  in  a  feeble  tone,  asked  : 

"  Did  ye  find  it,  Pierre  '." 

"1  hope  so,  mother.  A  kind,  old  soldier  has  come  home  with 
me,  and  he  will  help  us." 

The  old  lady  started  up  and  gazed  around.  She  saw  the  stran- 
ger, and  a  look  of  hope  rested  upon  her  features. 

"  Haven't  ye  a  light  !"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  No — only  the  fire,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  Then  we'll  have  a  better  one,"  the  soldier  said.  "  I've  a  cau- 
dle in  my  haversack,  and  a  bit  of  food,  too." 

As  he  spoke,  he  sat  down  in  a  chair — the  only  other  one  in  the 
room — and  having  unslung  his  haversack  he  overhauled  the  con- 
tents until  he  came  to  the  candle.  This  he  gave  to  Pierre  and 
bade  him  light  it.  An  old  wooden  candlestick  was  found  and  the 
candle  was  soon  bunting.  The  soldier  could  now  sec  the  faces  of 
his  hostess  and  her  son  more  plainly.  The  former  was  a  mild- 
looking,  full-browed  woman,  with  a  prayerful  cast  of  countenance, 
and  must  once  have  been  extremely  beautiful.  She  was  certain- 
ly fifty  years  of  age,  for  her  hair  was  very  gray,  and  time  had 
been  busy  with  its  indelible  touches.  Her  son  was  not  over  nine- 
teen, and  was  a  handsome  youth.  He  was  pale  and  wan  now  ; 
but  his  brow  was  full,  his  eyes  large,  dark  and  brilliant. 

"  You  suffer  much  ?"   said   the  soldier,  addressing  the  hostess. 

"  Very  much,"  she  returned.  "  I  have  been  very  sick,  but  I 
am  getting  better  now.  Yet  my  sicknes-  has  eaten  up  everything 
we  had,  and  my  noblo  boy  has  sacrificed  all  his  earnings  ;  and, 
worse  than  all  else,  he  can't  find  work  now  to  do.  The  crops  arc 
all  garnered  and  the  barns  closed.  Yesterday  he  went  to  the 
house  of  a  rich  man  to  beg,  and  he  was  kicked — " 

"  No,  no,  mother — not  kicked!"  exclaimed  the  youth,  quickly. 
"  He  did  not  dare  to  do  that,  lie  said  he  mould  kick  mc  if  I  came 
there  again." 

"  But  are  there  not  others  who  would  help  you  !"  asked  the 
old  man. 

"  They  might,"  returned  Pierre  ;  "but  the  sou-prefet  of  police 
swore  that  be  would  have  me  sent  ort'  if  he  caught  me  lugging 
again.     What  could  I  do,  sir?" 

"But  the  son  prefet  is  a  villain!      What  does  be  mean  !" 

"  He  is  angry  with  me.  Ho  wanted  me  in  the  harvest-lime  to 
work  for  him  for  the  SOUS  a  d.i\ ,  and  I  wouldn't,  because  a  better 
man  gave  me  fifteen  sous." 

"  He  is  a  perfect  villain.  But  conn — we'll  eat  something.  My 
old  haversack  has  something  else  iii  it  besides  candles.  I  don't 
travel  without  something  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  being 
benighted  in  the  wood." 

As  lie  spoke  he  pulled  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  piece  of  cold  boil- 
ed beef  from  his  old  provision  bag,  and  then  bade  the  mother  and 
son  eat.  lie  assured  them  that  he  had  eaten  a  hearty  supper,  and 
that  he  had  money  to  buy  mote,  to  without  further  ceremony  they 
commenced  the  meal — the  firef  thev  had  eaten  tiucc  the  morning 


of  the  day  before,  save  the  little  milk  which  they  were  able  to  get 
from  one  old  goat  which  they  yet  retained. 

Tears  stood  in  the  old  soldier's  eyes  as  he  sat  ami  saw  the  bov 
and  his  mother  eat,  and  when  they  were  done  they  turned  and 
blessed  him.  The  woman  seemed  much  revived,  and  as  her  son 
put  some  more  fagots  upon  the  fire,  she  turned  and  spoke  to  her 
guest.     Her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke,  and  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yon  are  a  soldier?"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  the  old  man  replied,  turning  his  gaze  upon  the  firo 
instead  of  upon  his  questioner. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  the  army  ?" 

"  Eighteen  yen 

"Perhaps  you  have  been  in  Africa  I" 

"I  ha 

"  Whom  did  you  serve  under  I " 

••  Colonel  Pclissicr." 

"  Then  you  may  have  known  Francois  Chollet  .'" 

And  as  thi  said  this  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

"  Corporal  Chollet  ?  To  be  sure  I  knew  him.  Ay — and  a  fine 
fellow  he  was,  ton.     Did  you  ever  know  him  <" 

"Yes,  sir.  He — he — "  and  here  a  passionate  flood  of  tears  in- 
terrupted her  ;  but  finally  she  concluded — "  he  was  ray  husband." 

"  Ah — was  he  )     Poor  Franco:3  I     His  was  a  sad  fate  I" 

The  woman  started  and  laid  one  of  her  hands  upon  the  soldier's 
arm.     The  tears  ceased  flowing  and  her  lips  were  closed. 

"Then  he  is  dead  ?"  she  whispered. 

"  No — I  guess  not." 

"  Not  dead  I     Francois  alive  I     Do  you  know  this  I"  she  cried. 

"I  am  sure  of  it.  He  was  sadly  wounded,  and  lost  a  leg — as  I 
have  done.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  kept  a  long  while,  too, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  did  not  come  home  with  his  regi- 
ment.    But  bow  long  since  you  have  seen  him  !" 

"  Fifteen  years,  sir.  He  sailed  from  Marseilles  with  the  first 
that  went  to  Algiers.  But  where  is  he  now  f  Where  did  you 
sec  hint  last  ?" 

"  He  landed  at  Toulon  with  me." 

"  O,  God  bless  you,  sir !  And  he  will  come  to  mo  soon  ?  Did 
you  leave  him  there  !" 

"  No.     He  started  on  with  mc." 

"  Started  on  !     But  where — where — did  you  leave  him  '." 

"  The  last  I  saw  of  him  was  in  a  small  hut  where  he  called  to 
pass  the  night.  But  you  see,  I  have  como  off  with  his  crutch  and 
staff,  so  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  lit  had  to  stop  where  ho  is  for 
some  time." 

"0 — how  could  you,  sir  >  But  you  didn't  know  that  he  had  a 
waiting,  weeping  wife  to  whom  he  would  go." 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"  And  yet  you  left  him  thus  I" 

"  But  the  crutch  was  mine." 

"  Ah — you  lent  it  him.  But  no — if  you  had  only  one  crutch 
between  you  both,  how  did  you  come  so  far  I" 

"  Simply  because  we  were  both  one  and  tho  same  person." 

"  One — both — you — " 

"  I  am  Francois  Chollet." 

The  woman  started  to  her  feet,  and  having  gazed  one  moment 
into  the  soldier's  face,  she  sank  upon  his  bosom  and  wept.  Pierre 
was  upon  his  feet  in  an  instant,  and  on  the  next  he  was  by  his 
father's  side.  He  forgot  for  the  moment  his  expedition  upon  tho 
highway,  and  only  realized  that  his  father  had  returned.  Ho  re- 
membered well  when  that  father  took  him  upon  his  knees  fifteen 
years  before  and  kissed  him  ;  and  he  remembered,  too,  how  the 
big  tears  had  rolled  down  that  father's  cheeks. 

But  the  husband  and  father  was  at  home  once  more,  and  if  he 
had  returned  with  his  body  maimed,  he  had  brought  back  an  un- 
tarnished name.  In  addition  to  a  goodly  bulk  of  gold  which  he 
carried  stitched  up  in  his  vest,  he  had  a  pension  settled  upon  him, 
and  the  future  looked  bright  and  clear.  The  son  of  CoqjoraJ 
Challot  became  an  important  personage  among  tho  honest  peas- 
ants, and  the  sou-prefet  was  among  the  first  to  solicit  the  friend- 
ship of  the  brave  and  battle-scarred  old  soldier.  The  little  cot 
smiled  once  more,  and  Pierre  had  never  occasion  again  to  go  upon 
the  highway  with  any  foul  intent.  The  old  soldier  often  refers  to 
the  meeting  with  the  young  robber  of  St.  Gcrvais,  and  under  all 
the  circumstances  it  rather  pleases  him,  for  he  knows  that  his  boy 
was  pushed  to  it  by  the  very  ones  who  should  have  helped  him, 
and  he  thinks  he  can  sec  in  it  the  proof  of  Pierre's  courage,  and 
also  of  his  true  affection  for  his  mother. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Plrtorltl.) 
AT    MEMORY'S    SHRINE. 


BT    WILLIE    t.     fABOK. 

The  wind  romcp  drifting  DTor  tu0  plain, 

And  with  it  comes  the  mow; 
And  it  softlj  tails  ou  tiio  window  pane, 

As  it  fell  in  the  long  ago. 

But  0,  for  the  hopr-i  that  herald  youth, 

Though  purer  than  the  snow  ; 
And,  0,  tor  the  worda  of  truth  and  lora 

That  youth  and  manhood  know. 

All  under  the  mist  that  memory  send* 

To  bide  the  march  of  years, 
I  sot  with  the  shapes  of  buried  friend! 

Reside  a  shrine  of  tears. 

The  leaden  bent  ol  a  grief-struck  heart 

Alone  the  so.itllile  ii, ,.,„*; 

For  my  paliid  lips  refuse  to  part) 

Who.-,  grief  the  sul'ject  makes. 

Some  under  the  '-rccn  palms  of  the  pea, 

And  some  beneath  the  sod; 
And  there  cornea  no  wind  hut  tells  to  me 

Of  the  early-called  to  God. 

But  on  •  .-.c  the  flowers  have  not  sprung, 
The  green  grafts  hath  not  grown; 

Tor  the  autumn  wind  his  requiem  sung, 
But  sun;.'  it  not  alone. 

A  crimson  pall  from  the  maple-tree, 

A  russet  from  the  oak, 
Have  made  a  shrine  where  many  a  knee 

IH.i  bent  to  mourn  the  stroke. 

It*  In  early  manhood's  prime, 
So  brave  to  do  and  dare, 
With  soul  that  beat  to  the  voiceless  chime 
Of  hope  above  despair. 

0,  thus  the  links  of  friendship  burst— 

The  good  arc  called  to  | 
TVhilo  those  wa  cherish  best  are  first 

To  leave  us  wrapped  In  woe. 

Some  under  the  green  palms  of  the  sea. 

And  some  beneath  the  sod; 
While  there  conns  no  wind  but  telle  to  mo 

Of  the  early-called  to  God. 

And  there  comes  no  wind  but  whispers,  too, 

'•  Be  ready  to  depart!" 
And  the  open  grave  that  meets  my  view, 

Implies  a  pulseless  heir;. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  nORSE  AT  A  RAFFLE. 

BY   THE  OLD  'iX. 

Mr.  Phcenix  Starlit  was  a  model  citizen,  a  model  clerk,  a 
model  husband  and  father,  a  model  son,  the  pink  of  perfection,  in 
cverv  way.  shape  and  manner.  His  simplicity  always  reminded  us 
of  the  mythical  days — of  tho  golden  ago,  when  everybody  was  a 
perfect  gentleman.  Starlit  could  not  be  judged  by  a  fashionable 
standard.  He.  carried  bis  own  market-basket  home  from  Quincy 
Hall,  and  did  not  object  to  be  seen  in  the  society  of  a  blue  cotton 
umbrella.  He  never  made  speeches  at  Ward  Room  meetings,  but 
he  was  very  fond  of  hearing  them,  and  contributed  to  the  "  general 
applause,"  "hearty  laughter,"  "tears,  cheers  and  smiles,"  we  read 
abo.-.t  in  the  newspaper  reports.  Mr.  Starlit,  to  sketch  his  personal 
appearance,  was  a  short,  thin  man,  with  a  complexion  like  weak 
chicken  broth;  his  features  a  mere  sketch  in  water  colors ;  light, 
cobalt  eyes,  an  attenuated,  pointed  nose,  and  hair  the  color  of  mild 
sugar  gingerbread  ;  he  was  always  dressed  in  a  black  suit  of  rather 
antiquated  cut.  He  was  descended  on  the  maternal  side  from  the 
Mceks,  and  married  into  tho  family  of  the  Tartars,  who  themselves, 
as  everybody  knows,  were  related  to  the  Snapdragons,  But  we 
forget  that  we  arc  not  writing  genealogy. 

If  Phcenix  Starlit  was  a  model  husband,  Hannah  Starlit  was  a 
model  wife.  She  rose  early  and  went  to  bed  late,  lectured  her 
housemaid,  her  children  and  her  husband  with  indiscriminate  elo- 
quence, pumped  up  any  quantity  of  tears  when  she  wanted  to  gain 
a  point,  and  kept  her  husband  in  a  perpetual  agony  by  declaring 
herself  the  most  ill-used  woman  in  existcn 

Starlit  was  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  envied  by  every  one  who 
had  never  served  Uncle  Sam.  For  his  meagre  pittance'  he  worked 
hard,  and  was  snubbed  by  bis  superiors  at  the  desk  almost  as  much 
as  by  bis  wife  at  home.  His  place  wa-  the  git',  of  a  great  man  in  a 
fit  of  unusual  generosity — for  Phoenix  had  no  political  claims;  and 
yet  his  appointment  so  chagrined  a  bar-room  politician  who  had 
applied  for  the  situation,  that  he  confidentially  imparted  to  a  friend 
of  Starlit,  over  a  noggin  of  mild  ale,  his  intention  of  murdering 
him  (Starlit)  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  Starlit  would 
occasionally  see  him  from  his  office  window,  glancing  up  at  bini, 
and  doubling  hi-  tist,  especially  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  after 
he  had  been  imbibing  his  habituals.  Poor  Starlil  !  In-  had  hard 
work  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Vet  by  ignorant  outsiders,  who  arc 
not  aware  how  right  Uncle  Sam  i-.  he  ioscd  to  have  free 

access  to  the  treasury — to  be  hoarding  up  doubloons  and  coining 
eagles.  "He'll  be  buyin' a  honse  in  Bacon  Street  one  of  these 
days,"  said  the  bar-room  politician. 

Starlit  lived  between  two  tires.  He  was  tortured  by  the  desire  to 
satisfy  his  official  associate.-,  some  of  whom  were  careless  spend- 
thrifts, and  to  please  his  wife,  who  begrudged  every  cent  spent  out 
of  the  family.  He  was,  therefore,  put  to  every  shift  to  make  his 
cash  account  appear  fair  and  square.     His  comrades  played  upon 


his  simplicity  by  various  devices.  One  of  them  was  perpetually 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  distressed  widows — for  complimentary 

testimonials  to  public  men — for  projected  political  works  of  great 
value  that  never  saw  the  light  ;  and  when  these  things  failed,  he 
always  bad  a  ratllo  on  foot.  Now  the  prize  was  :1  bunch  of  cigars, 
now  a  cracked  guitar,  now  a  dozen  of  Hay  &  Martin's  blacking,  or 
a  gross  of  jewsharps,  or  a  case  of  sardines,  or  a  silver  watch — there 
was  no  end  to  the  variety  of  temptations.  To  most  of  these  solici- 
tations Starlit  turned  a  deaf  ear  at  tirst,  and  then  ended  by  tamely 
yielding,  though  be  knew  what  spiritual  agony  awaited  him  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  lie  had  to  account  for  the  deficit  in  his 
salary  to  Mrs.  St) 

One.  day  a  horse  was  put  up  at  a  raffle,  twenty  shares  at  ten 
dollars  a  share.  Now  Starlit  had  rarely  driven,  and  never  ridden  a 
horse.  But  in  obedience  to  that  law  of  nature  which  ever  makes 
us  crave  after  that  which  we  are  most  unfitted  to  enjoy,  Starlit 
panted  for  equestrian  proprietorship  and  distinction.  He  regularly 
borrowed  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  and  read  it  through; 
he  had  portraits  of  horses  in  his  portfolio;  and  his  fuvoriti 
was  Sir  Thomas  Head's  account  of  his  headlong  journey  across  the 
Pampas.  He  therefore  bought  a  ticket  in  this  horse  rut!!,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation.  The  horse  was  a  good  one,  but  had  been 
miserably  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  was  as  thin  as  a  shadow.  But 
the  knowing  ones  said,* and  said  truly,  that  a  couple  of  months'  good 
keeping  would  make  him  line  as  silk. 

There  was  a  great  bustle  in  the  office  ou  the  day  of  the  raffle. 
Everything  was  managed  fairly.  Tho  result  was  that  Phcenix 
Starlit  was  declared  the  winner.  He  couid  scarcely  credit  his 
senses.  The  late  proprietor  of  the  horse,  a  seedy  individual  with 
a  white  hat  and  black  crape  on  it,  and  one  eye  in  mourning,  while 
bis  nose  loomed  up  like  a  ruddy  beacon,  shook  hands  with  him 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  success.  The  raffle  took  place  in  a 
smoking-room  attached  to  an  oyster  saloon. 

"  In  two  months — that  is,  when  spring  opens — he'll  be  fit  to 
drive,"  said  the  horse-man. 

"  But  can't  I  ride  him  n  little  bit  now  and  then  ?"  asked  Starlit, 
ruefully. 

"  My  dear  sir!"  said  the  red-nosed  man,  reproachfully. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  him  ? — where  shall  1  keep  him  V 
asked  Starlit. 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  the  red-nosed  man.  "I  am  liv- 
ing at  South  Boston  Pint.  I'll  coutinoo  lo  keep  the  boss,  if  you'll 
pay  me  his  board — four  dollars  a  week." 

"  Four  dollars  a  week  !"  saiil  Starlit.  The  price  rather  staggered 
him. 

"  Grain  and  hay  is  high,"  said  the  red-nosed  man,  statistically. 

"Well,"  said  Starlit,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "I'll  do  it. 
I'll  give  you  four  dollars  a  week."  And  he  buttoned  up  his  coat 
with  an  air  of  virtuous  resolution. 

'•  Sboein'  and  doctorin'  extry,"  said  the  red-nosed  man. 

"  Extra/'  assented  Starlit. 

"  Your  hand,  sir  !"  said  the  red-nosed  man.  "  I  always  said,  and 
I  leave  it  to  my  friend  here  " — he  indicated  a  flabby,  oily-haired 
young  man  in  a  green  cutaway,  who  passed  for  a  billiard-marker 
with  all  except  the  police,  "  I  always  said,  when  I  knowed  you 
only  by  reputation,  that  you  was  a  perfiek  gentleman  ;  and  now 
that  I  have  bed  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  I  am  convinced 
of  it.  Your  hand  again,  sir.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success. 
And  for  the  keepin'  arrangement — it's  a  bargain.  I'll  trouble  you 
for  your  hand  again,  sir.  And  now,  as  my  friend  and  I  are  rather 
dry — "     Ho  winked,  and  indicated  the  bar. 

Starlit  never  drank  and  never  smoked  ;  but  good  fortune  requires 
sacrifices.  He  marshalled  the  rowdies  to  the  bar,  and  paid  for  the 
ficrv  compounds  they  chose  to  imbibe  at  his  expense,  and  to  his 
health.  The  bar-room  politician,  Starlit's  deadly  enemy,  was  pres- 
ent, lounging  against  the  bar. 

"  Chalk  that  up  agin  me  !"  be  said,  as  he  set  down  an  emptied 
tumbler.  "  /  haint  no  money  ;  /  aim  no  public  officer ;  /  don't  dip 
my  arms  up  to  the  elbows  in  the  public  treasury  ;  I'm  honest — / 
.,m — /can't  afford  to  buy  no  horses — /  can't  I"  And  with  a  scowl 
of  direful  malignity,  he  vanished. 

The  horse-jockey  and  billiard-marker  soon  followed  him,  and 
Starlit  was  about  to  leave  the  "  gay  and  festive  scene,"  when  the 
bar-keeper  said  : 

"  1  beg  pardon,  sir — small  bill  against  you,  sir." 

"Against  me!"  said  Starlit,  perfectly  aghast. 

"  Yes.  Oysters,  cigars,  etc.,  for  the  gentlemen  that  had  shares 
in  the  raffle." 

"But  I  didn't  order  anything." 

"  Winner  pays  the  treat,  6ir,  always." 

"Always  !" 

"  Invariably." 

"  How  much  is  it  !" 

"  Twelve  dollars  fifty-two  cents,  sir." 

Starlit  drew  out  his  wallet  with  a  smothered  groan,  and  paid  the 
amount.  He  then  went  home  to  dinner,  which,  by  the  way,  hail 
been  kept  waiting  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  He  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  bis  wile  for  his  delay,  and  for  the  odor  of  tohaeco-sninke 
which  clung  about  his  garmi  nts  ;  but  be  I  ore  it  ail  with  hi-  usual 
meekness,  and  consumed  his  mutton  in  silence.  He  hud  no  wish 
to  "  let  on  "  about  the  horse,  reserving  that  for  a  pleasant  surprise 
in  the  spring.  At  the  end  of  the  next  month,  punctual  to  pay-day, 
Mr.  Hieronimns  (  ircinglc,  the  former  owner  of  the  horse,  i 
in  his  bill  for  ki  eping,  elc. 

S.  Boston  Tint,  .tunc  u  Airy  thirty  1.  18—. 
fenix  starlite  2  Hironymus  Sirsingle  a  squire  delter 

2  keepin'  boss'  for  wcaks  -51  fi  00 

shew  in  of  the  sain  •">  00 

meddysin  3  00 

dr.  dadd  2  00 


So  it  went  on  through  February  and  March.  And  now  ramo 
the  time  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  when  little  birds  begin  to 
sing,  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  and  weary  citizens 
begin  to  dream  of  pleasant  rides  in  the  suburbs.  It  was  then,  after 
all  his  sacrifices,  that  hope  revived  in  tho  breast  of  Phoenix  Starlit, 
and  be  remembered  (poor  fellow  !  be  bad  no  reason  crer  to  forget  it) 
that  he  had  a  horse.  He  astonished  the  old  sedate  messenger  by 
ordering  him  to  "  saddl"  white  Surry  for  the  field  to-morrow."  He 
elieved  by  bis  fellow-clerks  to  be  intoxicated — but  he  wan 
only  an  original  package  of  the  choicest  spirits.  How  he  longed 
for  the  ,11st  of  March,  and  the  vi-it  of  Circingle,  who  was  on  that 
da)  to  give  up  the  ru'tody  of  the  noble  animal  which  Starlit  had 
foreborne  to  sec  dining  the  wintry  process  of  restoration.  The  dav 
came  and  the  man.  The  hill  was  made  out  in  the  usual  form, 
written  in  the  usual  style  on  very  dirty  paper  with  blacking  instead 
of  ink.     The  items  were  : 


2  keepin'  boss  for  weaks 
meddy  -in 
dr.  dadd 
shewiu  of  him 


916  00 

12  00 

j  00 

3  00 


But  what  is  this  other  item  which  adds  another  dollar  to  the  ac- 
count !  What  are  the  written  words  that  make  Starlit  turn  ghastly 
pale,  and  drop  the  crumpled  paper  from  his  hand  upon  the  desk  I 

Alas  !  it  reads  : 

"2  a  Nirishmau  4  diggin'  of  a  whole  an  berrin  of  him  1  dollar." 

"  Dead  !"  said  Starlit. 

"  Dead  !"  said  Circingle,  nsiug  a  handkerchief  to  conceal  his  lack 
of  tears. 

Starlit  was  overwhelmed  ;  tears  forced  themselves  from  his  eves. 
He  had  not  bargained  for  this.  Dead  !  There  was  a  whole,  Iliad 
of  woe  in  that  one  word  ;  a  whole  hecatomb  of  promised  pleasures 
was  interred  with  that  "  Tartar  of  Ukraine  breed."  And  then  he 
thought  of  another  Tartar  at  home  whom  he  had  wronged  and  de- 
ceived, and  gammoned  by  false  cash  accounts — false  entries  in  his 
memorandum-book.     It  was  a  long  while  before  he  could  speak. 

"  How  and  when  did  this  occur  !"  he  asked  at  length. 

"  Last  night — botts!"  was  the  deeply  tragic  answer. 

Starlit  had  heard  of  Botts  in  connection  with  John  Tyler.  Ho 
made  no  comments ;  he  paid  the  bill,  and  that  day  went  home  a 
saddened  man.  We  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  Mr.  Circingle 
had  expressed  bis  intention  of  removing  to  Wisconsin. 

It  was  in  the  "green  and  bowery  month  of  June,"  that  Starlit 
made  a  visit  to  an  acquaintance  who  lived  on  South  Boston  Point 
— on  foot,  of  course,  he  couldn't  afford  ev.ti  an  omnibus.  The 
friend  and  he  discoursed  of  various  matters  ;  the  friend,  by  the  way, 
kept  a  feed  store.  Starlit  casually  alluded  to  Circingle  ;  the  store- 
keeper's face  grew  purple  in  an  instant. 

"  Confound  his  picture  !  He  went  off  owin'  mc  fifty  dollars  for 
horse  feed." 

Starlit  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  word  horse. 

"  He  had  a  mighty  nice  horse,"  continued  the  storekeeper. 
"Poor  as  a  shingle  in  the  fall.  But  he  took  him  into  town  and 
pretended  to  sell  him,  and  arterward  to  be  a  keepin'  of  him  for  the 
purchaser.  I  thought  'twant  no  use  to  get  an  execution  out,  for 
he's  a  slippery  customer.  I  knowed  he'd  wriggle  through  my 
fingers,  and  heave  the  costs  onto  me." 

"  But  you  said  horse,  my  friend,"  said  Starlit,  pathetically. 
"  You  referred  to  that  noble  quadruped,  the  friend  and  blessing  of 
man — " 

"  Which  he  carried  off  with  him  when  he  ran  away  1"  said  the 
storekeeper,  doubling  up  his  fist  as  if  to  smite  an  imaginary  Circinglo. 

".  Was  he  a  dapple  gray  ?"  asked  Starlit. 

"  He  was." 

"  And  did  he  carry  a  flag-tail,  my  friend  ?"  asked  Starlit. 

"  He  did." 

"  Yet  I  was  told  that  the  flag-tailed  gray  died  and  was  buried 
somewhere  hereabouts.  Foigivc  me,  my  dear  friend,  but  I  came 
hither  less  to  see  you,  than  to  visit  the  grave  of  departed  speed  and 
fidelity." 

"  Well,  the  horse  aint  dead,  and  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the 
storekeeper.     "  But  you  look  pale,  Phcenix." 

"  Well  1  may,"  answered  lhc  poor  clerk.  "  I  am  the  unhappy 
individual  who  won  that  horse  at  a  raffle.  I  paid  that  villain  for 
his  keep  all  winter  long.  1  paid  him  for  the  last  month's  board 
the  31st  of  March  last  past,  and  then  he  told  mc  he  had  died  tho 
week  before." 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed  if  this  aint  the  greatest  sell  I  ever  heard  tell 
on  !"  cried  the  storekeeper,  joyously.  "  He  deserves  to  be  treasurer 
of  a  railroad  corporation,  or  president  of  a  bank  !  He's  a  genius, 
and  no  mistake.  I  forgive  him  the  fifty  dollars  !  He's  right  wel- 
come to  his  bill !     Haw  !  haw  !  this  is  the  best  joke  I  ever  heard  of." 

Phcenix  turned  away.  There  is  no  sympathy  in  this  world  for 
the  stranger  who  has  been  taken  in  and  done  for.  But  Phcenix 
has  learned  his  lesson — he  is  severely  down  on  raffles,  and  has  a 
fierce  antipathy  to  horses.  The  last  we  beard  of  Circingle,  he  was 
coining  money  on  the  western  race-trucks  with  a  flag-tailed  dappled 
horse  that  had  a  turn  of  speed  equal  to  Lccomptc's. 


S2G00 


Newspapers. — Judge  Longstrcct,  whose  news  on  any  subject 

are  sensible,  practical,  and  worth  treasuring,  thus  sets  forth  the 
value  of  a  newspaper  : — "  Small  is  the  sum  that  is  required  to  pa- 
a  newspaper,  and  most  amply  romnncratcd  is  the  patron.  I 
care  not  how  bumble  and  unpretending  the  paper  he  takes,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  (ill  a  sheet  fifty-two  times  a  year,  without 
putting  something  in  it  that  is  worth  the  subscription  price.  Every 
parent,  who-e  son  is  away  from  home,  should  supply  him  with  a 
1  well  remember  what  a  difference  there  was  between  those 
in    mj   schoolmates  -who  had  and  those  who  !  ad  nol  access  to  law- 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  ttrsi  e  ere  always  decidedly 
snperior  to  the  last  in  debate  and  composition  at  least.  The  reason 
is  plain — they  had  command  of  more  facts.  Youths  will  peruse  a 
newspaper  with  delight  when  they  w  ill  read  nothing  elac." 
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REV.  HEARY  WARD  REECHER. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  for  us  by  Mr. 
Barry,  from  a  photograph  by  Masury  &  Silsbce,  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Bccchcr  is  a  man  of  note,  and  has  a  full 
share  of  the  popular  attention.  He  is  bold  and  indepen- 
dent in  his  views,  original  in  his  style  of  thought  and 
expression,  attracts  large  audiences  to  his  pulpit  dis- 
courses and  lectures,  and  is  very  extensively  read  as 
a  journalist.  He  is  not  a  mere  theologian,  nor  mere- 
ly a  book-learned  man.  He  has  turned  the  pages  of 
the  great  volume  of  life  with  no  careless  hand,  and 
has  scanned  the  great  book  of  nature  with  no  heedless 
or  unloving  eye.  In  the  great  struggles  and  move- 
ments of  the  times  he  has  pursued  no  non-committal 
course,  but  has  boldly  expressed  and  championed  his 
opinions.  His  congregation  in  Brooklyn  is  a  large 
one,  and  whenever  tie  preaches,  his  audience  is  coin- 
posed,  not  only  of  his  regular  parishioners,  but  of 
strangers  attracted  by  his  reputation  as  an  eloquent 
and  somewhat  eccentric  pulpit  orator.  To  secure  the 
popular  ear  he  does  not  disdain  to  resort  occasionally 
to  what  is  styled  in  theatrical  parlance,  "  clap-traps,  ' 
— such  as  the  enunciation  of  seeming  paradoxes,  tho 
use  of  colloquial  phraseology,  and  the  introduction  of 
everyday  topics  and  occurrences,  as  themes,  sugges- 
tions orillustrations.  We  by  no  means  assert  that 
familiar  phrases  and  odd  topics  make  up  the  staple  of 
his  discourses,  many  of  which  are  loftily  and  purely 
eloquent,  but  he  makes  quite  a  liberal  and  probably  a 
systematic  use  of  them.  Though  a  close  reasoner,  ho 
is  well  aware  that  dry  logic  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
masses  of  the  present  day,  and  he  accordingly  se- 
cures attention  to  his  matter  and  his  argument  by 
profuse  illustration  and  bold  rhetorical  figures.  His 
6ermons  are  not  calculated  to  satisfy  a  refined  and 
cultivated  taste,  but  they  are  well  adapted  to  make  a 
powerful  impression  on  miscellaneous  audiences.  As 
a  writer  for  the  press,  Mr.  Beecher  is  bold,  dashing 
and  sparkling,  and  gives  full  play  to  his  thoughts  and 
fancies,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  contemporary 
criticism.  He  attacks  and  defends  with  vigor  and 
spirit,  and  controversialists  find  in  him  a  foeman  wor- 
thy of  their  steel.  In  his  purely  literary  articles  ho 
appears  to  great  advantage,  and  we  can  recall  many 
which  present  charming  pictures  of  rural  nature,  and 
comments  on  art  which  evince  a  warm  love  and  ap- 
preciation of  it.  Ho  is  indeed  an  earnest  student  of 
both  nature  and  art — and  his  summer  residence  in  our 
Berkshire  hills  and  his  foreign  journeys  have  afforded 
him  tho  means  of  verifying  theory  by  observation. 
Mr.  Beecher  is  now  about  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
of  medium  stature,  with  a  colorless  but  not  unhealthy  complexion 
and  blue  eyes.  Of  his  features  in  repose  our  engraving  gives  a 
correct  picture,  but  his  countenance  is  exceedingly  animated  and 
expressive  in  his  moments  of  oratorical  inspiration.  He  has  made 
speeches  on  various  public  occasions,  which  have  produced  more 
than  a  momentary  sensation  in  the  public  mind.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  the  extemporaneous  discourse  he  deliv- 


REV.    HUSKY    WARD    BEECHER. 


ered  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  banquet  given  to  Kossuth  at  New 
York.  It  was  a  vigorous  and  bold  declaration  of  sympathy  for 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  without  an  equivocation  or  reserva- 
tion. Clergyman  though  he  was,  he  did  not  deprecate  the  use  of 
arms  for  the  maintenance  of  right  in  the  war  against  might, 
seeming  to  adopt  Kossuth's  (the   Latin)  version  of  a  remarkable 

Sassage  in  Scripture — "  Peace  on  earth  to  all  good-willing  men." 
leechcr  is  ever  an  enthusiast  when  his  sympathies  are  enlisted. 


SCEJiE  FROM  "  THE  TEMPEST." 

We  present  our  readers  on  this  page  with  an  elegant 
sketch  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Champncy,  accurately  de- 
lineating the  last  scene  of  Shakspearc's  glorious  "crea- 
tion, "  The  Tempest,"  as  now  represented  in  a  stylo 
never  surpassed  on  the  American  or  English  stage. 
The  scene  we  have  depicted  occupies  some  sixtv  or 
seventy  feet  of  the  extensive  stage.  Tho  figure  float- 
ing highest  in  the  air  is  the  ever-cbarming  Mrs.  Wood, 
an  admirable  representative  of  the  "dainty  Ariel," 
supported  by  attendant  sprites.  The  group  of  figures 
on  the  right  are  Prospcro  (Mr.  Barry),  Ferdinand 
(Mr.  Bclton),  and  Miranda  (Mrs.  Barrow).  In  the 
group  of  figures  on  tho  left  we  have  the  king,  Alonzo 
(Mr.  Cowell),  Antonio  (Mr.  Donaldson),  Sebastian 
(Mr.  Davenport),  and  Gonzulo  (Mr.  Morris).  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a'nytliing  more  affective  than 
this  closing  pageant.  Tho  acenerv,  which  'ha$  been 
several  months  in  preparation,  is  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  Hayes,  who  has  heretofore  been  engaged  at  the 
National  Theatre  of  thisicity.  In  "  The  Tempest "  he 
has  displayed  a  fine  taste  and  fancy,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  color,  proving  his  ability 
to  fill  with  credit  the  responsible  position  he  holds  as 
the  successor  of  Charles  Lohr.  Mr.  Hayes  has  been 
assisted  in  his  labors  by  Mr.  Selwin,  a  young  and 
promising  artist  who  came  among  us  the  last  season. 
In  putting  the  piece  upon  the  stage,  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  costume,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Howell  for  his  taste,  care  and  fidelity  in  dressing 
the  characters.  Mr.  Howell  was  for  a  long  period 
the  leading  costumer  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane,  and  since  his  engagement  here,  tfie  English 
journals  have  remarked  that  the  "  taste  of  Madame 
Ves^ris  has  been  transplanted  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic."  Still,  the  splendid  costumes,  scenery  and 
machinery  would  have  given  the  play  but  a  partial 
success,  had  it  not  been  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  it  was  performed.  Mr.  BaiTy's  Prospero  was  a 
graceful  and  dignified  performance  in  a  finished  style 
of  art.  Mrs.  Barrow's  Miranda  was  exquisite  in  con- 
ception and  embodiment,  adding  a  new  triumph  to  her 
former  successes.  Caliban,  tho  deformed  monster,  the 
antithesis  of  Ariel,  was  conceived  and  rehdered  by 
Mr.  John  Gilbert  in  the  style  that  we  anticipated  from 
so  finished  an  actor  and  so  enthusiastic  a  student  of 
Shakspcare.  Mrs.  Wood's  Ariel  was  exquisitely 
graceful,  and  that  charming  song,  "  Where  the  bee 
sucks  there  suck  I,"  was  given  with  admirable  expres- 
sion, and  received  the  honors  of  a  nightly  encore. 
Messrs.  Belton,  Curtis,  Cowell,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
company  embraced  in  the  cast,  sustained  their  parts  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  audience.  Their  textual  fidelity  was  particu- 
larly noticeable,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Barry  for  producing 
the  pieco  as  Shakspearo  wrote  it,  without  attempting,  as  some 
managers  have  done,  to  introduce  "  improvements  "  on  the  bard 
of  Avon  ;  an  effort  which  not  unfrcquently  betrays  tho  most  rep- 
rehensible presumption. 


CLUSLNU    BCbWE   IN   "THE  '1EMPEST,"    AT   HIE   BOSTOJN    TlihA'lttE. 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

THIS    CHEAPEST    WEEKLY    PAPER    IN    TUB    WORLD. 

MATITKIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGK,  Assistakt  Editor. 


OPINIONS  OF  Till:   PRESS. 

One  has  only  to  refer  to  IUlloc's  Pictorial  from  week  to  week  to  realize  the 
greM  lm]  >  in  wooJ  engraving  in  this  country.     This  charming  paper 

richly  deserves  the  vast  popularity  it  enjoys—  Boston  Herald. 

Let  fathers  take  this  pleasant  and  instructive  weekly  homo  to  their  families; 
t  will  amuse  while  it  improves  the  domestic  circle.  In  what  way  can  six  cents 
be  so  properly  in  vested.' — Evening  Transcript. 

It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  in  this  country  which  has  attained  a  Ann  basis, 
ajul  sn<  .iiiisbcd  itself.     Its  imitators,  who  have  started  up  and  as 

often  failed,  lacked  the  Decenary  capital  and  enterprise. —  Hartford  Courant. 

W'o  are  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  charming  reading  matter  in  B.vL- 
iotorial.  which  is  all  original,  or  its  line  ami  elegant  engravings.     The 
proprietor  says  it  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world,  and  so  it  is. — Burlington 
Sentinel. 

laperb  engravings  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  Entry  of  (icn.  Scott 
into  Mexico,  and  other  large  pictures,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  Bau.ou's 
Pictorial,  are  the  best  wood  engravings  yet  produced  in  America. —  Tribune. 

Ballol's  Pictorial  Is  entirely  original,  and  its  subscribers  get  their  money* 
worth  twice  uver — first,  the  reading  matter  is  worth  the  price  charged  for  it, 
and  then,  bow  the  illustrations  can  be  afforded  for  the  price  charged  is  a  mys- 
tery.—  lwlianapolis  Getzilt.. 


SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN. 

The  sad  fate  of  this  heroic  adventurer  is  now  established  beyond 
a  question,  and  his  name  and  the  names  of  his  companions  may 
be  added  to  the  long  roll  of  illnstiions  travellers  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  their  enthusiastic  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  sad  discov- 
eries of  Mr.  Stuart,  the  agent  of  the  British  government,  have 
thrown  all  the  light  which  can  be  cast  upon  the  tragic  story  of  the 
Arctic  adventurers.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  all  ot  his  gallant  com- 
rades who  manned  the  "  Erebus  "  and  "  Terror,"  must  have  per- 
ished in  the  bitter  winter  season  of  1850,  a  part  on  the  Island  ot 
Montreal,  and  a  part  on  the  shore  of  the  opposite  continent.  The 
principal  vestiges  discovered  by  Mr.  Stuart  were  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes,  with  the  name  of  Dr.  .Stanley,  surgeon  of  the  Erebus  en- 
graved on  them  with  a  knife,  and  the  fragment  of  a  boat,  on  which 
the  word  "  Tenor  "  was  still  legible.  A  number  of  utensils  were 
also  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Esquimaux.  Masses  of  sand,  gath- 
ered by  the  wild  storms  of  five  winters,  have  entombed  forever  the 
bodies  of  the  noble  victims.  It  is  vain  to  seek  further — vain  to  ask 
■r  these  men  actually  perished  ot  hunger,  or  found  death  and 
at  the  hands  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  curtain  has  fallen  on 
the  dreary  tragedy. 


<    ■••  —  -»  - 


SPLINTERS. 


A  rich  Pavement. — Oondouriotti,  recently  Hellenic  minister 
at  Constantinople,  had  the  floor  of  his  country-house  paved  with 
Spanish  dollars.  He  must  have  had  very  honest  servants.  A 
queer  idea  that  ot  trampling  under  foot  the  riches  ot  the  world  ! 

North  American  Review. — There  is  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dation for  the  current  report  that  Hon.  Edward  Everett  had  be- 
come associate  editor  of  this  publication. 


....  Mr.  Arthur  Oilman,  of  this  city,  has  been  lecturing  suc- 
cessfully on  the  "  Characteristics  of  New  England  Humor." 

....   Mr.  Stocckl,  the  Russian  charge  in  this  country,  is  about 
to  marry  a  young  American  lady. 

....  The  children  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  in  this  city,  were  all 
made  happy  by  receiving  Christmas  presents  this  year. 

....   In  the  recent  death  of  P.  P.  F.  Degrand,  Boston  has  lost 
a  valuable  citizen.     Mr.  D.  was  a  native  of  Marseilles. 

....   Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  except  dogwood,  and 
that  is  knowu  by  its  bark. 

....  A  man  in  Montreal  lately  robbed  the  poor-box.     An  oxy- 
hydrogen  microscope  couldn't  discover  his  soul. 

....  The  amiable  widow  of  Louis  Philippe  was  dangerously 
sick,  lately,  but  has  recovered  her  health. 

....  Professor  Huntingdon  is  of  opinion  that  woman  has  kept 
Christendom  from  relapsing  back  into  barbarism. 

....   An  opal  breastpin,  with  a  diamond  setting,  costing  $4000 
or  $5000,  was  the  Christmas  present  received  by  a  Xew  York  ladv. 

....  A  bear  weighing  2500  pounds  was  recently  killed  on  Mt. 
Cube,  Orford,  N.  H.     A  few  more  bears  remain. 

....   The  Potomac  is  swimming  with  wild  ducks,  and  they  are 
plenty  and  cheap  in  the  Washington  market. 

....   The  Indians,  at  the  last  advices,  were  still  troublesome  in 
Oregon.     Sharp  fighting  must  be  expected  there. 

The  case  of  Matthews,  murdered  at  Xew  Haven,  by  a  de- 
luded religious  associate,  is  still  a  topic  of  comment. 

...   The  English   people  cheered   the  American  minister  in 
Loudon,  lately,  to  show  their  good  feeling  to  his  country. 

During  the  last  year,  $12,000,000  worth  of  beef  was  con- 
sumed by  our  New  York  friends.     Rather  a  heavy  outlay. 

....  A   farmer   in    Virginia,  whose   farm   cost  $1.0,000,  sold 
$10,500  worth  of  protlucc  from  it  this  year. 

....  The  next  Fair  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society 
will  probably  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

....   Coasting  and  skating  accidents  have  commenced.    Persons 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  their  winter  sports. 

....   Many  persons  have  imagined  Mrs.  Pike  to  be  the  author 
of  "  Caste."     This  is  now  denied  authoritatively. 

Dr.  Bellows'g  church  in  Xew  York — that  of  "  All  Souls  " 

— was  recently  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

....   A  citizen  of  Lebanon,  Ct.,  recovered  damages  of  the  town, 
for  falling  down  an  embankment  which  required  fencing. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  canal  boats,  with  tlour  for  Louis 

Napoleon,  are  frozen  in  between  Schenectady  and  Little  Falls. 


JOHN  BULL  AND  BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

The  brutal  attempts  of  the  London  Times  to  create  a  feeling 
hostile  to  this  country  in  the  breasts  of  the  English  people,  have 
been  disastrous  failures,  and  seriously  weakened  the  influence  of 
that  journal  in  Great  Britain.  How  the  masses  of  the  British 
people  actually  feel  towards  this  country  was  recently  demonstrated 
in  a  truly  emphatic  and  gratifying  manner.  When  our  minister, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  made  his  appearance  at  Guildhall,  in  London,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  public  festival,  the  entire  audience  received  him 
with  enthusiastic  cheers,  while  the  band  struck  up  the  air  of  Yan- 
kee Doodle  in  his  honor — an  air  once  played  by  the  British  bands 
in  America  by  way  of  derision  and  insult  to  our  people.  So  en- 
tirely occupied  were  these  sturdy  Britons  with  the  American  min- 
ister, that  they  completely  overlooked  M.  de  Persigny,  the  ambas- 
sador of  their  great  French  ally.  A  more  significant  incident  has 
rarely  occurred.  It  shows  conclusively  that  the  British  people 
understand  us,  respect  us,  and  have  no  idea  of  permitting  their 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  to  involve  the  two  nations  in  a  fratri- 
cidal strife. 

John  Bull  is  really  a  good  fallow  at  heart.  He  has  his  faults— 
and  we  have  occasionally-  pointed  them  out,  and  perhaps  with 
something  of  malicious  pleasure,  when  vexed  by  his  occasional 
ebullitions.  But  there  is  a  deal  of  magnanimity  in  him.  How 
handsomely  he  acknowledged  the  victory  of  the  yacht  America  ! 
How  nobly  bespoke  out  in  favor  of  the  great  mechanical  inven- 
tions with  which  we  astonished  the  natives  at  his  Crystal  Palace  ! 
It  was  in  this  way — by  exhibiting  the  practical  results  of  our  in- 
dependence, that  we  showed  him  how  well  worth  cultivating  pa- 
citie  relations  with  us  were  and  ever  will  be.  Ho  go  to  war  with 
us  1  not  he !  He  may  get  warm  sometimes  while  discussing  by- 
gones over  a  pot  of  "  'alf  an'  'alt',"  but  the  idea  of  his  lifting  his 
hand  in  anger  against  us,  or  making  himself  again  a  target  for  our 
Kentucky  rifles,  is  preposterous.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  life  and 
hope  left  in  the  old  fellow  yet,  and  he  has  no  idea  of  committing 
suicide  just  yet  awhile.  We  honor  him  for  his  sturdy  good  sense, 
and  his  genuine  good  feeling;  wc  shake  hands  with  him  across  the 
water,  and  arc  w  illing  to  forget  and  forgive  in  the  same  spirit 
which  he  manifests, 

l'oor  Johnny  !  wc  fancy  he  is  rather  sick  of  fighting,  just  about 

these  times.     He  hasn't  so  much  spare  coin  to  rattle  in  his  pockets 

as  ho  used  to  have  before  he  went  to  loggerheads  with  that  great 

overgrown  Russian  bear,  for  whom  he  has  a  vague  notion  in  his 

noddle  that  wc  have  the  warmest  sympathy.     Ho  pretends  he  is 

quite  indifferent  about  peace  with  Russia — had  rather  fight  than 

not ;  but  with  all  due  deference  to  his  indomitable  pluck,  wc  think 

wo  hear  him  cheering  lustily  at  the  news  of  peace.     Peace,  good 

Johnny,  is  an  excellent  thing — stick  to  that  text.     You  may  preach 

a  thousand  sermons  on  it,  and   yet  never  wear  it  out.     Peace,  my 

friend,  is  the  normal  condition  of  humanity. 

"  Our  rugged  hands  (Watts  improved)  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  others'  eyes.'' 

but  to  chop  logs,  and  build  clippers  and  steam  engines,  and  plow, 
and  sow,  and  reap,  and  write  and  print  books,  and  perform  a  va- 
riety of  "  chores,"  as  we  call  them,  or  "jobs,"  as  you  designato 
them  in  your  purer  Saxon.  And  with  this  remark,  friend  Johnny, 
we  kindly  bid  you  good-night. 


EASY   WORK. 

It  is  related  of  a  man  about  town  that,  happening  into  the 
office  of  an  editorial  friend,  he  found  him  hard  at  work  with  his 
pen.  "What!  do  you  work'"  exclaimed  the  genteel  lounger. 
"  Sometimes,"  replied  the  editor,  with  a  smile.  "  In-dced !  I 
thought  you  never  worked." — "And  my  stories — my  sketches — 
my  editorials — how  did  you  think  they  were  manufactured  V — 
"  O,  a  few  pages  to  be  written — that's  nothing !  You  take  a  scrap 
of  paper  on  the  edge  of  a  table,  and  scribble  off  an  article  in  the 
pauses  of  conversation." — "  You  think  so  ?" — "  They  told  me  so 
at  the  club." — "Just  try  it,  my  deaiTellow,"  said  the  journalist, 
pushing  pens,  ink  and  paper  to  his  friend.  This  was  a  poser. 
But  how  many  thero  arc  in  the  world  who  think  that  literary  mat- 
ter springs  up  spontaneously  like  Eve's  flowers.  Let  such  indi- 
viduals once  "try  it,"  and  they'll  discover  their  mistake. 


A  Glance  at  Private  Libraries. — This  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  recently  issued  by  Crocker  &  Brewster,  of  this  city,  from 
the  pen  of  Rev.  Luther  Farnham.  It  contains  notices  of  the  prin- 
cipal private  libraries  in  this  city  and  its  neighborhood,  embracing 
the.  valuable  collections  of  Everett,  Ticknor,  Prescott,  and  other 
scholars,  and  alluding  to  those  of  liberal  merchants  and  others 
imbued  with  a  taste  for  letters.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  sketch, 
and  tho  author's  remarks  on  the  influence  of  books  nrc  graceful 

and  original. 

«■»»-« 

The  Sleeping  Bp.aitv. — There  is  a  lovely  Scotch  girl  in 
Paris,  whither  she  has  come  for  medical  treatment,  who  goes  to 
sleep  wherever  she  goes — even  at  the  opera.  We  should  suppose 
she  accomplished  this  as  Pat  told  the  captain  he  did,  "  by  paying 
particular  attlntion  to  it."  But  with  this  girl  somnambulism  is 
involuntary. 


Orit  next  labge  PlCTOTUs. — In  onr  next  number  we  shall 
publish  a  splendid  original  representation  of  the  "  Battle  of  Lake 
Eric,"  executed  in  the  same  superb  and  finished  style  as  the  other 
large  engravings  of  the  scries.  It  will  be  pronounced  the  finest 
naval  engagement  we  have  yet  presented. 


"  TnE  Hoise  by  the  Sea." — A  second  perusal  of  this  wild 
metrical  legend,  by  Read,  confirms  us  in  the  opiuion  we  have 
already  expressed  of  it.  It  is  destined  to  make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion.    It  may  be  obtained  of  Whittemore,  Miles  &  Hall. 


NATURAL  HISTORY-BIRDS. 

On  our  last  page  will  be  found  an  original  drawing  and  engrav- 
ing prepared  expressly  for  our  paper,  and  executed  in  the  same 
style  as  our  other  natural  history  illustrations  which  have  attract- 
ed so  much  commendation.  Xo.  1,  on  this  page  is  the  peacock 
(Pavo  Cristatus),  the  bird  of  Juno,  one  of  the  most  splendid  in- 
dividuals of  tho  feathered  race.  No.  2,  is  the  Argus  Pheasant, 
found  in  Sumatra  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  shepherd  Argus,  who  had  a  hundred  eyes,  and  was 
set  by  Juno  to  watch  Io.  No.  3,  is  the  common  Guinea  fowl  (Mc- 
leagris)  or  Pintado,  originally  brought  from  Africa.  The  sisters 
of  Meleagcr  were  believed  by  tho  ancients  to  have  been  metamor- 
phosed into  birds,  with  feathers  sprinkled  with  the  tears  shed  for 
his  loss — hence  the  Latin  name  of  this  fowl.  No.  4,  is  the  Red 
Grouse,  a  favorite  game  bird  of  Great  Britain,  and  No.  5,  tho 
Black  Grouse  or  black  cock,  the  prize  of  sportsmen  on  the  Scottish 
heath.  No.  6,  is  our  Prairie  Chicken — the  male  bird,  as  he  appears 
when  excited  and  angry.  No.  7  represents  the  Partridge.  No.  8, 
the  Ostrich,  is  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to  requiro  description. 
No.  10  will  be  recognized  by  all  New  Englanders  as  our  annual 
thanksgiving  victim.  No.  11  shows  us  Chanticleer  in  all  his  glory. 
In  the  group  numbered  9,  we  have  a  collection  of  fancy  pigeons — 
Fantails,  the  Carrier  (Xo.  3)  and  the  Pouter  (No.  2),  a  singular 
bird  which  is  enabled  to  inflate  its  crop  with  air  till  its  head  is 
almost  concealed  by  it. 

<  »•»  * 
RUSSIA. 

One  of  these  days  we  shall  get  at  the  truth  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  Russia,  physical  and  financial,  during  the  Russian  war. 
As  it  is,  most  of  our  accounts  reach  us  through  a  medium  which 
deflects  and  destroys  the  rays  of  intelligence.  Of  course,  Russia 
has  suffered  severely  during  the  present  war ;  but  wu  are  inclined 
to  think  the  sufferings  of  Russia  are  proportionably  less  than  those 
of  tho  allies.  An  intelligent  Parisian  correspondent  of  tho  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  says  : — "  That  Russia  feels  the  pressure  of  this 
war  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  in  no  comparison  to  what  the  allies 
suffer  from  it.  Except  in  the  Crimea,  her  territory  during  the  last 
year  has  been  unassailed;  for  in  the  Baltic  the  allies  have  dono 
nothing  worthy  of  even  a  passing  notice.  She  is  defending  the 
Crimea  at  infinitely  less  cost  of  blood  and  treasure  than  it  cost  the 
allies  in  attacking  it ;  and  with  her  sixty  millions  of  subjects,  and 
her  '  Baskar  Hordes,'  she  does  not  feel  the  loss  of  troops  as  do 
her  enemies,  upon  whom  the  dreadful  loss  of  life  falls  with  fearful 

force." 

<  ».»  > 

The  Washington  Monument. — This  structure  will  be  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  highest  monument  now  in 
existence.  The  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  in  Egypt,  is  480  feet 
high  ;  the  Washington  column  will  be  600,  and  tower  above  its 
fellows,  as  the  Father  of  his  country  does  above  the  other  great 
men  of  the  past. 


Cause  and  Effect. — The  high  price  of  flour  during  the  pasi 
year  diminished  the  number  of  marriage  celebrations. 


MARRIAOKS. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  0.  F.  Hathaway,  of  Providence,  t» 
Miss  Gcorgiana  Ilarrow;  by  William  Bates,  Esq..  Mr.  William  Emmons,  aged 
92,  to  Miss  Sarah  Thayer,  aged  74;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  .lames  H.  Brooks  to 
Miss  Helen  F.  Burroughs ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Strceter.  Mr.  John  Deau  to  Miss  Helen, 
Haskell,  of  Chelsea;  Mr.  John  Hocking  to  .Miss  Mary  K.  Myers;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Lowe,  Mr.  John  A.  Bacon,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  to  Miss"  Rebecca  O.  Fabens.—  At 
Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lothrop,  Z  SUabea  Sampson,  M.  D.,  of  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  to  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Crane.— At  Roxbury,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  Mi.ii 
Martha  A.  Drake. — At  Melrose,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Thomas  Knott  to 
Miss  Susan  I'.  Hodges,  both  of  Boston.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richard...  V.r. 
Ebenezer  M.  Henderson  to  Miss  Sarah  Allen.—  At  Lowell,  bj  Rev.  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, Mr.  George  W.  Adams  to  Miss  Emily  E.  Butters— At"  Lawrence,  by  Wil- 
liam Morse.  Esq.,  Mr.  Orville  Sessions,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Scavy. — 
At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anthon,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Washburn,  to  Miss  Sarah  N. 
Woodward. — At  Newburj  port,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske.  Rev.  Alexander  Sinclair,  of 
Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Ellen  C.  Plunimor.— At  Worcester  by  ltev.  Mr. 
Closson,  Mr.  Warren  Collier  to  Miss  Louisa  Gleason. — At  Shrewsbury,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  H.  R.  Pratt  to  Miss  Jane  E.  W}  man. 


I)  K  A  T  H  S . 


In  this  city.  Mrs.  Sophia  B.  Tufts.  3S;  Mr.  William  Allison.  50;  Mrs.  Ann 
Maria  Wheeler.  47 ;  Mr.  Samuel  Gregg.  S3;  Mr.  David  II.  Griffin,  5";  Mrs. 
Emily  K.,  wife  of  M.  C.  Greene.  M.  D  ,  86. — At  East  Boston.  Miss  Temperance 
Clapp,  88. — At  C'harlestown,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Richardson.  29:  Mr.  Joseph 
Parker.  85;  Mr.  Samnel  (1.  Richards.  40;  Mrs.  Susan  P.  Cooper.  29— At  Rox- 
bury. Mr.  Charles  Augustus  Hodgdon.  22. —At  Chelsea.  Mis.  Nancy  Jane  Libby, 
21. — At  Cambridgeport,  Widow  Phebe  Gookin.  81. — At  East  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Oilman  W.  Taylor.  25— At  Brookiine.  Mr.  Bela  Stoddard.  68  —At  Spinerville, 
Mr.  George  W.  Paige.  28;  Miss  Lnoy  B.  Park.  24.— At  Brighton,  Mrs.  Susan 
Everett,  54:  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Dav.  35.— At  Metlford.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  lewis,  22  — 
At  West  Dedham,  Mr.  Samuel  French.  89.— At  Rowley.  Mr  Samuel  Wilds.  24; 
Miss  Sarah  Chaplin,  23  —At  '"ewbun  port.  Mr.  Richard  Welch.  76.— At  Win- 
ehester,  Miss  Abi'ie  E.  Jaquith.  19. — At  Braintrce,  Mr.  David  Loud,  a  rcvolu- 
tionary  pensioner,  95. — At  South  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Royal  D.  Snow.  37. — At 
Pittsflcld.  Miss  Philena  Field,  65  —At  Dudley.  Mr.  Calvin  Chamberlin,  88.— At 
Worcester,  Mr.  William  Main,  formerly  of  Scotland.  72. — At  New  Bedford, 
Dwight  Perry,  Esq., 68;  Mr.  Joseph  Warner,  58.— At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Gideon 
H.  Fribble,  43;  .Mr.  John  Chase.  84. 
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[Written  for  Bsllou'a  Pictorinl.] 
THE    THREE    CALLERS. 

b i    rissi    nil. 

Morn  ralletb  fondly  to  a  fair  boy.  straying 
Miii  golden  meadows,  rich  with  clover  dew ; 

She  calls— hut  ha  Mill  thinks  of  nought  save  plating, 
And  so  she  smiles  and  wares  him  an  adieu. 

Whilst  he.  still  marry  with  his  Bowwry  store, 

I*cems  not  that  morn — swei-t  morn — return.**  no  more- 

Nood  coineth — hut  t!ie  hoy.  to  manhood  jrrowiug, 
Heeds  not  the  time — he  sec*  but  one  fair  form. 

Ouo  young,  f.iir  face,  from  bower  of  j.umiine  glowing, 
And  all  nil  loving  heart  rvith  l>Ii~»  is  warm. 

So  noon,  unnoticed,  seeks  the  western 

Anil  man  forget!  that  noon  returns  no  more. 

Night  tappet h  gently  at  a  casement,  gleaming 
With  the  thin  lire-light,  flickering  f:iint  and  low, 

By  which  a  gray-haired  man  ii  sadly  dreaming 
O'er  pleoaurei  gone— ei  all  life's  pleasure!  go. 

Night  calls  him  to  her— and  he  leaves  his  door, 

Silent  aud  dark— and  he  returns  no  more. 


[Translated  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  STORY  OF   BEETHOVEN. 

BT   KKANCIS  A.  IlCBIVAGK. 

TOD  know  that  Beethoven  was  bom  in  a  house  ill  the  lilieiwjazse 
(Rhine  Street),  bat  at  the  time  I  made  bis  acquaintance,  he  wu 
lodging  over  a  humble  little  .shop   m-ar  the  Raunerplatz  (Roman 

Square),  lie  was  then  very  poor— so  poor  that  he  went  out  only 
in  the  night-time,  on  account  of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  his 
wardrobe.  Still  he  had  a  piano,  pens,  paper,  ink,  and  a  few  books, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  privations,  sometimes  enjoyed  a  1110- 
ment'a  happiness,  lie  was  not  yet  deaf,  ami  could  enjoy  at  least 
the  harmony  of  his  own  composition*— a  omsohtiuu  which  wm 
afterwarda  denied  him. 

One  winter  evening  I  entered  his  room, for  I  wished  to  take  him 
out  to  walk,  and  afterwards  to  sup  with  me.  I  found  him  seated 
at  the  window  in  the  moonlight,  without  lire  or  candles,  his  face 
hid  in  his  hands,  and  his  whole  body  shivering  with  cold,  for  it 
was  a  sharp,  frosty  night,  i  mused  him  from  his  apathy,  per- 
suaded him  to  accompany  me,  and  exhorted  him  to  shake  off  his 
sadness.  He  went  out  with  me,  hut  he  was  gloomy  and  despond- 
ing that  evening,  and  rejected  all  my  encouragement. 

"  I  hate  the  world  I"  said  he,  vehemently.  "  I  hate  myself!  No 
ono  understands  me,  or  troubles  hiui'elf  about  me.  I  have  genius, 
and  I  am  treated  like  a  Pariah.  I  have  a  heart,  and  no  one  to 
love.  I  would  that  all  were  ended,  and  forever.  I  would  that  I 
were  sleeping  tranquilly  at  the,  bottom  of  yonder  river.  There  are 
moments  when  it  costs  me  a  struggle  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
rasting  myself  into  it." 

And  li'  pointed  to  the  Rhine — the  broad  Rhine — whose  frosty- 
waves  glittered  in  the  moonbeams.  I  made  no  reply.  It  was 
useless  to  argue  with  Beethoven,  and  I  allowed  him  to  go  on  in 
the  same  tone.  He  did  not  cease  till  we  re-entered  the  city,  and 
then  he  fell  into  a  mournful  silence.  We  were  passing  through  a 
narrow  street  near  the  Cohlcntz  gate;  suddenly  he  Stopped. 
"  Hush  !"  said  he,  "  what  noise  is  that  •" 

1  listened,  and  heard  the  feeble  accent!  of  an  old  harpsichord 
proceeding  from  a  neighboring  house.  It  was  a  plaintive  melody, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  ingratitude  of  the  instrument,  the  per- 
former imparted  to  the  piece  a  great  tenderness  of  expression. 
Beethoven  looked  at  me  with  a  sparkling  eye. 
"  It  is  from  my  symphony  in  K  !"  said  he.  "  Hero  is  the  house. 
Listen  ! — how  well  it  is  played  !" 

The  house  was  small  and  humble ;  a  light  shone  through  the 
ehinks  of  the  shutters.  We  stopped  to  listen.  The  playing  went 
on,  and  the  two  following  phrases  were  rendered  with  the  same 
fidelity  and  expression.  In  the  midst  of  the  finale,  there  was  a 
sudden  interruption — the  silence  of  a  moment.  Then  we  heard  a 
stifled  sob. 

"  I  cannot  go  on,"  said  a  feminine  voice.     "  I  cannot  do  more, 
this  evening,  Frederick!" 
"  Why,  sister  !" 

"  I  hardly  know  why,  except  that  it  is  so  beautiful  that  I  feel 
my  entire  incapacity  to  play  it  properly.  0,  what  would  I  give  to 
go  this  evening  to  Cologne  !  There  is  a  concert  at  the  Kaufthaus 
there,  and  all  sorts  of  line  music— a  concert  must  he  so  delightful !" 
"Ah,  dear  sister,"  said  Frederick,  sighing,  "  one  must  he  rich 
to  command  this  pleasure.  What  use  is  it  to  form  regrets  when 
there  is  no  help  '  We  can  hardly  pay  our  rent — why  think  of 
thitiL'S  which  are  beyond  our  reach  \" 

"  You  are  right,  Frederick.  And  yet  for  a  moment  when  I  am 
playing,  I  long  to  hear  once  in  my  life  good  music — well  executed. 
But  it  is  useless — nseless  !" 

There  was  something  singularly  touching  in  the  tone  and  repeti- 
tion of  these  last  words.     Beethoven  looked  at  me. 
"  Let  us  go  in,"  .aid  he,  abruptly. 
"  (jo  iu  I"  I  cried.      "  How  ? — why  •" 

"  I  will  play  for  her,"  he  replied,  with  vivacity.  "  She  has  feel- 
ing, genius  and  intelligence.  I  will  play  for  her,  aud  she  will 
appreciate  me." 

And  before  I  could  prevent  him,  he  had  placed  his  hand  on  the 
door  ;  it  was  merely  latched,  and  opened  immediately.  1  followed 
him  into  a  dark  entry  towards  a  low  door  on  the  right ;  he  pushed 
it  open,  and  we  found  ourselves  iu  a  low,  naked  room,  with  a  little 
stove  at  one  end,  and  a  few  rude  pieces  of  furniture.  A  pale 
young  man  was  seated   at  a  table  working  on  a  (bee.     Near  him, 


leaning  sadly  on  a  harpsichord,  was  a  young  girl,  over  whose  face 
fell  a  profusion  of  beautiful  blond  hair.  Both  were  decently  but 
very  poorly  clad,  and  both  sprang  to  their  feet  and  turned  towards 
us  as  we  entered. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Beethoven,  with  much  embarrassment. 
"  Pardon  me,  hut  I  heard  music,  and  I  was  tempted  to  enter.  I 
am  a  musician." 

The  young  girl  blushed,  and  the  young  man  assumed  n  severe, 
nlinost  irritated  expression. 

1  also  overheard  some  of  your  words,"  continued  my  friend. 
"  You  wished  to  hear — that  is  to  say — you  would  like — in  a  word, 
do  you  wish  me  to  play  something  for  you  »" 

There  was  something  so  strange,  so  odd,  and  so  abnipt  in  tbo 
whole  affair,  and  something  so  amusing  and  eccentric  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  speaker,  that  the  ice  was  broken  in  n  moment,  and  our 
hosts  smiled  involuntarily. 

"I  thank  you,"  said  the  cobbler;  "but  our  harpsichord  is  a 
poor  one,  and  then  we  have  no  musi 

"  No  music  |"  repeated  my  friend.  "  llow  then  did  the  fraulein — " 
He  paused  and   blushed,  for  the  young  girl  had  just  turned  to- 
wards  him,  and   by  her  sad   and   dimmed  eyes,  he  hud  discovered 
that  she  was  blind. 

"I    beg  you  will   pardon   me,"  he   stammered;  "hut  I  did  net 
notice  at  first — you  play  from  memory,  then  I" 
"  Entirely." 

"And  where  did  you  hear  this  music,  since  you  do  not  go  to 
concerts  I" 

"  I  heard  a  lady  who  was  our  neighbor  when  we  lived  at  Bruhl, 
two  years  ago.     In  the  summer  evenings  her  window  was  always 
open,  and  I  used  to  walk  in  front  of  the  house  to  hear  her." 
"And  you  never  heard  any  other  musi. 
"  Never,  except  Street  music." 

She  seemed  somewhat  intimidated,  so  Beethoven  began  to  play. 
Never  did  I  hear  such  energy,  such  passionate  tenderness,  so  many- 
infinite  gradations  of  melody  and  modulation.  He  was  truh  in- 
spired, and  from  the  moment  his  lingers  began  to  move  over  the 
harpsichord,  the  notes  of  the  instrument  seemed  to  become  .smoother 
and  smoother. 

We  remained  seated  listening  breathlessly.  The  brother  and 
sister  were  mute  with  astonishment,  and  as  if  in  ecstaey.  The 
forme:'  laid  aside  his  work  ;  the  latter,  her  head  bent  slightly  for- 
ward, had  drawn  near  the  end  of  the  harpsichord,  both  hands 
pre  sse  1  against  her  breast,  as  if  she  feared  the  beating  of  her  heart 
would  interrupt  accents  of  such  magical  sweetness.  It  seemed  as 
if  we  were  the  prey  of  a  strange  dream,  and  our  only  fear  was  to 
awaken  too  suddenly.  Suddenly  the  flame  of  the  single  candle 
vacillated;  the  wick,  burned  to  the  end,  fell  and  went  out.  Bee- 
thoven stopped.  I  opened  the  shutter  to  admit  the  rays  of  the 
moon.  It  grew  nearly  as  light  as  before  iu  the  room,  and  the  rays 
were  brightest  on  the  musician  and  the  harpsichord. 

But  the  accident  seemed  to  have  broken  the  chain  of  Beethoven's 
ideas.  His  head  inclined  upon  his  breast,  his  hands  were  placed 
on  his  knees — he  seemed  plunged  in  profound  meditation.  We 
remained  thus  for  some  time.  At  last  the  young  cobbler  arose, 
approached  him,  and  said  in  a  low  and  respectful  tone: 
"  Wonderful  man  !      Who  are  yon  !" 

Beethoven  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  Mm  with  an  absent  air, 
as  if  he  had  not  understood  the  sense  of  the  words.  The  cobbler 
repeated  his  question.  The  composer  smiled  as  he  only  could 
smile,  with  regal  sweetness  and  benevolence. 

"Listen!"  said  he.  And  he  played  the  first  bars  of  the  sym- 
phony in  F.  A  cry  of  joy  escaped  the  lips  ()f  brother  and  sister. 
They  recognized  him,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Then  you  are  Beethoven  !" 
and  covered  his  hands  with  kisses  and  tears. 

He  rose  to  go,  but  our  entreaties  succeeded  in  retaining  him. 
"  Plav  once  more — only  once  more." 

He  suffered  himself  to  be  led  back  to  the  instrument.  The  rays 
of  the  moon  came  brilliantly  through  the  curtainlcss  window,  and 
irradiated  his  massive  and  severe  brow. 

"  I  am  going  to  improvise  a  sonata  to  the  moonlight,"  said  he, 
with  a  sportive  air.  He  gazed  for  a  few  moments  on  the  sky- 
studded  with  stars ;  then  his  lingers  touched  the  keys,  and  he  began 
to  play  in  a  low,  sad,  but  infinitely  sweet  tone.  Harmony  flowed 
from  the  instrument  sweet  and  equal  as  the  light  the  moon  pours 
on  the  shadows  of  the  earth.  His  delicious  prelude  was  followed 
by  a  light,  gay,  capricious  movement,  a  sort  of  burlesque  interlude, 
like  a  dance  of  fays  at  midnight  on  the  greensward.  Then  came  a 
rapid  agitato  JinaU — a  breathless,  tremulous,  precipitate  movement, 
describing  flight  aud  uncertainty,  which  earned  us  away  on  shud- 
dering wings,  and  left  us  at  the  close  moved  and  astonished. 

"  Farewell!"  said  Beethoven,  abruptly,  pushing  back  his  chair, 
and  moving  towards  the  door,  "  Farewell  !" 

"  You  will  come  back  !"  said  both  our  hosts  in  a  breath. 
He  paused  and  looked  at  the  blind  girl  with  an  air  of  compassion, 
almost  of  tenderness. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  replied,  hurriedly.  "  I  will  return  and  give  the 
fraulein  some  lessons.     Farewell — 1  will  soon  return." 

They  accompanied  us  as  far  as  the  street  door  in  a  silence  more 
eloquent  than  words,  and  remained  standing  on  the  threshold  till 
they  could  no  longer  see  or  hear  us. 

"  Let  us  make  haste  home,"  said  Beethoven,  in  the  street,  "  that 
I  may  note  down  this  sonata  while  it  is  yet  fresh  in  my  memory." 

We  went  to  his  mom,  and  he  remained  writing  till  daybreak. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  "  Moonlight  Sonata  "  we  all  admire  so 
warmly.  Beethoven  never  set  foot  again  in  that  humble  house. 
The  excitement  passed,  the  interest  inspired  for  the  blind  girl  faded 
away  ;  and  although  the  brother  and  sister  doubtless  expected  him 
for  a  long  time,  he  thought  no  more  of  them,  unless,  perhaps,  when 
his  eves  fell  on  the  pages  of  this  sonata.  Is  not  this  the  common 
rule  of  life  ' 


SPLEXDID  PRIZE  OFFER! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  STRIVING  FOR. 

Being  resolved  to  Increase  the  present  unequalled  edition  of  "  Ballon*.  Pic- 
torial Drawlng-Room  Companion  -'  to  the  number  of 

150,000 

copies  weekly ,  the  proprietor  ha*  determined  to  send  abroad  through  the  Union 
the  following  inducement  to  post-mast  cm  and  other  energetic  and  Industrious 
persons,  matt  or  female y  to  obtain  and  send  to  us  clubs  for  our  illustrated 
journal.     For  this  purpose 

TWELVE  ELEGANT  AND  RICH  PRIZES 

are  offered,  and  will  be  faithfully  awarded  as  agreed  herein— a  purpose  which 
shrill  be  personally  carried  out  by  the  proprietor,  who  pledges  himself  to  IU 
Impartial  and  honest  execution.     The  intrinsic  value  of  the  prizes  is  over 

ONE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS! 

so  arranged  a*  to  be  divided  among  the  individuals  who  shall  forward  to  us 
the  twelve  largest  clubs  of  subscribers  for  the  "  Pictorial,"  between  then  rut  of 
December,  1856,  and  the  1st  of  February,  1850,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty 
days.  When  it  Li  remembered  that  the  t*gont  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the 
uioit  attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

It  will  be  realised  how  ua*ily  subscriptions  can  be  procured  anywhere. 

Ballou's  pictorial  Drauiincj-ttoom  Companion 

is  now  in  ltd  tenth  volume,  volume  tenth  having  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
January.  It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  its  class  in  Auiericaand  the  pioneer 
of  Illustrated  papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  the 
finest  of  rutin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixteen  super  ro>al  pages  in  each 
number,  with  an  average  of  iwenty  il.ustr anions  weekly.'  These  engravings 
are  large  and  artistic  iu  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  interest. 
Including  ruml  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  localities  all 
over  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male  and  fe- 
male, at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebratious  natural  history,  battles, 
fortification?,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  Interest,  lorming  an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  EECOHD  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  theillustrations.it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  page*  of  original 
sketi  lies  of  adventure,  tiles,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading  (no  advertisements  will  be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful 
weekly  vL-icor  to  the  home  circle,  and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year 
for  binding,  of  41b'  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

We  have  commenced  the  new  volume  of  the"  Pictorial,"  as  above,  with  what 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  best  novellette  we  have  ever  printed. 
It  is  the  first  story  we  have  ever  published  without  knowing  who  the  author 
is !  This  work  needs  no  name  to  make  it  popular.  For  intricacy  of  plot,  deli- 
cacy of  description,  pathos,  delineation  of  human  nature,  dissection  of  the 
motives  of  daring  men,  the  tenderness  of  the  female  heart,  and  the  power  of 
secret  motives,  this  story  will  stand  unrivalled.     It  is  entitled : 

THE   COXTRAB.IXDIST: 

-  OR, — 

THE    SECRET   OF  A  LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  TUB  SOUTU  OF  FRANCE. 

We  shall  fully  Illustrate  this  remarkable  story,  and  our  readers  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  deeply  entertained  and  interested  in  Its  weekly  perusal. 
We  are  resolved  the  coming  volume  shall  be  the  best  we  have  ever  yet  Issued. 

THE  PRIZES  I 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  first  largest  club,  we  will  present  an 
elegant  flnt  class  Piano  Forte,  rosewood  case,  of  the  best  Boston 
workmanship,  warranted  in  all  respect*.     Value $800 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  second  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perior English  Lever  Gold  Watch,  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  seals  and 
key,  new  and  warranted  perfect  in  all  respects.     Value  200 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  third  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  libra- 
ry of  One  Hundred  Bound  Voluxes  of  new  and  valuable  books,  em- 
bracing biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc.     Value.  .      160 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  su- 
perb English  Double  Barreled  Gun,  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and 
powder  pouch,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.     Value 100 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a  La- 
dy's Gold  Watch,  new,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel 
back,  best  Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.     Value 80 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largest  club,  we  will  (.resent  a  supe- 
rior English  Ailtxb  Lever  .Vatch,  new.  and  warranted  in  all  respects 
a  perfect  instrumeut  and  timekeeper.     Value €0 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  club,  wu  will  present  an 
elegant  American  Rifle,  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  the  best  make, 
with  powder  flask  and  fixtures— a  superb  weapon.     Value 65 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  ciub,  we  will  present  a  floe 
Riding  Saddle  and  Bridle,  made  to  our  own  or'ter.  of  the  best  English 
stock,  by  William  Holmes.  21  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  with  curb  and 
snanle  bits,  and  all  the  fixtures  perfect.     Value 60 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  ninth  largest  club,  we  will  present  a 
richly  wrought  Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing 
thirty  Gold  Dollars.     Value 86 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  tenth  largest  ciub,  wo  will  present  an 
English  Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  re- 
spects suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.     Value 36 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  tit  tenth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
a  fine  heavy  Gold  SkalHi.no,  elaborately  wrought  aud  with  the  initials 
of  the  person  who  wins  it  cut  upon  the  stone.     Value 20 

To  the  person  who  shall  send  us  the  twelfth  largest  club,  we  will  present 
five  large  and  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  each  one  exhibiting  some 
Interesting  scene,  framed  iu  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.     Value 18 

Every  prize  offered  Is  new,  just  from  the  manufacturers,  and  may  be  seen  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  by  calling  at  our  publication  office. 

TERMS  :-IN'VARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S3  00 

4  subscribers.  "       "     10  00 

10  "  "       "     2000 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis.     All  who  exert  themselves  are  sure  of  remuneration. 

An)  person  sending  us  fifty  subscribers  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes  com- 
plete of  our  "  Pictorial,"  elegantly  and  uniformly  bound  in  full  gilt,  with  il- 
lustrated title-pages  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  fine  illustra- 
tions, the  price  of  which  is  sixteen  dollars. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  an  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
subscribers  have  been  obtained,  the  person  who  has  procured  the  club  can  for- 
ward them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any  num- 
ber of  names,  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the  accouut 
of  the  person  sending  until  February  1,  185b'- 

It  Is  not  required  that  the  entire  club  should  be  from  on*  town;  we  will  send 
the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post-office,  but  all  the  subscriptions  must  come 
through  the  same  agent  In  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit. — This  prize 
offer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper.  The  clubs 
must  be  bona  fide,  and  each  name  sent  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  InUlsputable  evidence  of  the  receipt 
of  each  prize,  by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

\CF'  In  writing  letters,  please  be  careful  to  write  names  of  post-office  and 
State  plainly  as  possible.     Also,  write  individual  names  dlsflnoUy. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

During  1 854,  eighty-two  persons  committed  suicide  in  Massa- 
chusetts, of  whom  fifty-nine  wore  mules  and  twenty-three  were 

females. The  lowest  bid  for  building  the  new  insane  hospitul 

at  Northampton  was  made  by  Xorcross  &  Co.,  of  Lowell— about 
$150,000.     The  highest  bid  was  S.'li'i.OOO,  and  most  of  the  others 

arc   understood   to   approach  very  near  the  last  figure. Five 

hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  two  millions  capital  stock  of  the 
Talk  Bank  in  New  York,  have  already  been  subscribed,  $100,000 

Of  which  was  taken  in    Boston. The   shippers   of   gold   from 

California  to  Jfew  York,  it  is  said,  have  paid  between  three  and 
four  millions  of  dollars  to  the  New  York  insurance  companies  in 
the  last  fire  years  ;  while  the  aggregate  losses  of  the  insurers  have 

not  exceeded  I. The  'Western  New  York  railroads  are 

taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  for  transporting  the   large  amount 

of  freight  offering. A  large  quantity  of  arms  was  recently 

utolen  from  the  Harrishurg,  Pa.,  arsenal,  and  sent   to   New    York, 

where  it  is  supposed  they  were  to  bo  sold  to  iillibustcrs,  to  bi 

in  Nicaragua.     The  arms  have  been  recovered,  and  cirtain  parties 

who  were  connected  in  the  robbery  arrested. A  bill  hn 

introduced  into  the  Georgia  legislature  for  the  creation  of  an  office 
of  State  geologist  and  chemist,  the  salary  being  fixed   at  $2000  a 

A  person  who  desires  to  remain  unknown  has  addressed 

to  the  chief  of  the  Russian  legation  at  Washington  a  check  for  four 

and  dollars,  to  be  transmitted  to  his  government  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the   Russian  soldiers 

who  fell  at  Sebastopol  bravely  fighting  for  their  homes. John 

Crowley,  in  Philadelphia,  attempted  to  murder  his  mother,  lately, 
while  in  a  state  of  insanity,  caused  by  spiritualism. Tli 

il  Chinese  firms  in  California  that  have  invested  over  S.">00,CIO 
in  tieir  business  ;  and  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  capital 
nre  invested  in  the  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  China,  owned 

and  controlled  by  Chinamen  residing  in  that  city. The  project 

of  uniting  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn   in  one  munici- 
w-ill  probably  be  urged  upon  the  legislature  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion.  Mother  Delphinc,  who  died  in  Baltimore,  aged  66  years, 

was  the  oldest  nun  of  the  Carmelite  order  in  the  Tinted  States. 
Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Smith,  and  she  was  the  last  surviving 
child  of  the  late  ('apt.  John  Smith,  of  the  Maryland  line,  in  the 
struggle  for  independence. Van    Dicmoit'a    Land    exists  no 

r,  the  queen  having  acceded  to  a  petition  from  the  colony, 
praying  that  the  name  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  should  be  changed 

to  "Tasmania." When  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  was  crowned 

emperor,  some  hitter  observer  has  remarked  that  he  had  the  assas- 
sins of  his  grandfather  on  cither  side,   while  those  who  were  to  be 

his  own  assassins  brought  up  the  rear. Longfellow's  glorious 

epic,  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,"    is   having   an   immense  sale  in 

England. An  eccentric  gentleman  of  fortune,  named  Saunders, 

has  taken  a  fancy  to  build  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  London 
with  stones  from  the  fortifications  of  Sebastopol !  lie  has  gone  out 
in  a  little  vessel  of  his  own  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  them. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  taste . The  supreme  court  of  Louis- 
iana has  finally  settled  the  long-disputed  case  of  Mrs.  Gaines,  in 

Iter  favor.     The  property  involved  is  immense. A  girl  in  Kin- 

derhook,  X.  Y.,  about  two  years  ago  was  visited  in  bed  by  an  ap- 
parition, who  or  which  informed  her  that  she  would  die  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years — and  th*  prediction  has  come  to  pass.     Such  is 

the  force  of  imagination. Mr.  Jones  has  sent  from  Europe  to 

his  house  here  in  Boston — .Jones,  Shrove,  Brown  &  Co. — one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  purest  diamonds  ever   imported  into  this 

city. Among  the  imports  from   Hamburg,   recentlv,   at  New 

York,  were  two  bulls,  which  were  valued  at  55000  each,  and  en- 
tered accordingly  at  the  Custom  House,  as  the  cost  price  ut  the 
place  of  purchase  in  Germany.     It  is  well   for   the   importer  that 

there  was  no  duty  on  them.     Animals  for  breed  are  free. The 

Count  de  Moray,  the  reputed  son  of  Queen  Hortense,  the  mother 
of  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  executor  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  2d 
December,  it  is  said  is  about  to  many  a  young  American  lady, 
without  fortune.     The  count  has  a  fortune  of  fifteen  millions  of 

francs  acquired  in  speculations. There  is  a  passenger  ear  on 

the  Milwaukic  and  Mississippi  road  that  has  run  125,000  miles  and 
never  has  been  repaired  to  the  worth  of  a  dollar. 

1  »■»  » 

American  Broadcloth. — Our  broadcloth  has  now  gained  for 
itself  a  character  too  solid  to  be  easily  injured.  Its  introduction, 
however,  was  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  because  it  had  to  con- 
tend against  a  very  foolish  prejudice,  that  such  goods  could  not  be 
well  manufactured  among  us.  The  first  broadcloth  made  by  the 
power  loom  was  at  the  factory  of  Arthur  Scholfield,  1'ittslield, 
Mass.,  in  182C.  There  are  now  in  the  same  county  (Berkshire) 
924  looms  and  97  cards  in  operation,  producing  annually  906,000 
yards  of  woolen  goods. 


iBansuie   (Ouitljcriiigs. 


.foreign  items. 


Chime  op  Bells  is  Cavbuidok. — YYe  learn  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Chronicle  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  place  a  chime  of 
bells  in  the  tower  of  Christ  Church,  Old  Cambridge.  The  project 
has  been  undertaken  by  gentlemen  graduates  of  Harvard,  and  a 
subscription  of  $.3000  is  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose. 
1  ■»■  i — — 

Thb  Universal  Exhibition. — The  American  exhibitors  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  were  treated  quite  well  on  the  whole.  A 
considerable  number  of  medals  were  distributed  among  them,  und 
many  who  received  no  medals  were  honorably  spoken  of. 


The  Sister  of  Charity. — The.  heroic  Miss  Nightingale  has 
decided  to  remain  at  her  post  in  the  Crimean  hospitals  all  winter. 
There  will  be  enough  for  her  to  do,  though  far  less  than  last  year. 
«  ».»  > 

National  Theatre. — Henry  Willard,  Esq.  has  leased  this 
establishment  for  fiva  years. 


More  than  eight  thousand  copies  of  Tennyson's  "  Maud,"  it  is 
said,  have  beet)  already  sold. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  has  sold  hi;  Baltimore  place  of  residence, 
and  will  hereafter  reside  in  Washington. 

A  workman  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  house  in  Suffield,  Ct.,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  feet,  and  was  instantly  killed. 

There  are  nine  persons  iii  Chili  118  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
One  is  133  years  of  age,  and  six  others  120  or  above. 

The  Boston  Atlas  says  that  the  -ales  of  boots  and  shoes,  by 
jobbing  houses  in  Boston  alone,  amount  to  $2,000,000  annually. 

Furs  are  becoming  universally  used  for  ladies'  cloaks  and  victo- 
riiu-  ;  for  gentlemen-  gloves,  cap-,  eo.u-collars,  cutis  and  mufflers. 

The  secretary  of  the  interior  has  decided  that  the  volunteers  who 
were  engaged  in  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  are  entitled 
to  bounty  lands. 

The   case  of   Mason    Brothers  vs.  Horace  Greeley  el  til.,  (or  libel 

in  the  Tribune,  ha-  Itch  settled,  the  Tribune  having  agreed  to 
publish  the  plaintiffs  card. 

House  of  Representatives  of  Tennessee  has  adop  ed  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  Lieutenant  Maury  to  his  fori 
position  in  the  United  Slate.-  Navy. 

The  Detroit  Advertiser  announces  the  decease,  in  that  city,  of 
Mrs.  Pascal!,  at  the  age  of  103  years.  At  the  time  of  her  birth  the 
French  were  in  possession  of  the  city. 

Slavcrj  in  Egypt  has  been  abolished;  not  only  the  buying  and 

Selling  of  slaves  i-  forbidden,  but  all  those  in  possession  of  private 
individuals  have  been  informed  that  they  were  free. 

The  sum  of  -58000  is  to  lie  granted  by  the  New  York  Common 
Council  as  a  compensation  for  reporting  the  proceedings  of  that 
body  for  a  year.     There  arc  eight  reporters  in  service. 

A  few  days  since,  as  Oscur  F.  CogSWcD  was  boiling  some  alco- 
hol at  Cato,  New  York,  the  liquor  caught  li  'lashed  over 
him,  burning  him  so  budly  that  he  died  in  a  few  minu 
.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  says  that  at  a  matrimonial  office  in  that 
city,  lately,  a  couple  were  married,  who,  until  fifteen  minutes  previ- 
ous  to  the  ceremony  had  never  seen  each  other.     Quick  work  that. 

Then'  is  an  African  church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has 
tbi-  motto  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  front  wall :  "The 
people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light."  St.  Matthew  4:  10. 

Mile.  Cruvelli  is  still  halting  uncertain  between  the  foot-lights 
and  the  bridal  altar.  The  former  offers  536,000  a  year,  with  four 
months'  leave  Of  absence;  the  latter,  a  coronet,  a  "plum,"  a  home, 
and  happin 

The  wild  game  market  of  New  York  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  It  is  supplied  from  the  prairies  of  the 
West,  the  forest  regions  of  the  Canadas,  and  even  from  Europe 
and  other  climes. 

The  enterprise  of  constructing  a  railroad  across  the  isthmus  of 
Florida,  so  as  to  bring  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports  into  more  imme- 
diate intercourse,  is  progressing  successfully.  Three  hundred  men 
are  employed  on  the  toad. 

Mr.  Henry  Grinnell  has  received  a  letter  from  the  British  minis- 
ter, communicating  the  thanks  of  the  English  government  for  the 
enterprising  humanity  of  Mr.  Grinnell  in  sending  out  expeditions  in 
searcn  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  Sacramento  (Cat.)  Tribune  says  that  there  resides  within  a 
few  miles  of  that  city,  a  girl  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  weighs 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  and  is  increasing  in  flesh  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  per  week. 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times  says  that  lately,  three  young  men 
arraved  themselves  in  crimson  horse  blankets,  and  paraded  the 
fashionable  promenades  in  that  city,  causing  the  lady-like  young 
gents  with  the  shawls  to  blush  not  a  little. 

Maine,  during  the  last  forty  years,  has  built  three  eighths  of  the 
whole  of  the.  United  Slates  tonnage.  Ami  though  other  States 
have  immensely  increased  in  their  shipbuilding  of  late,  that  State 
still  enjoys  the  same  pre-eminence  over  every  one. 

Robert  Bunyan,  Esq.,  aged  eighty  years,  the  last  male  descend- 
ant in  a  direct  line  from  .John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
allegorv,  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  died  at  his  residence  in  Grecian 
Place,  Lincoln,  England,  on  the  17th  of  November. 

The  business  of  otter  hunting  has  now  become  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate occupations  of  California.  These  marine  animals  abound 
along  the  entire  length,  not  only  of  the  California!!  coast,  but  for  a 
considerable  distance  along  the  southern  coast  of  Oregon. 

A  member  of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  recently  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  society,  that  there  were 
onlv  two  articles  manufactured  for  food  in  England  that  were  uot 
adulterated,  viz.,  common  salt  and  refined  lump  sugar. 

Stephen  Salisbury  has  lately  given  to  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  live  thousand  dollars,  as  a  fund  for  binding  the  books  and 
papers  of  that  institution.  This,  with  former  donations  made  by 
Mr.  Salisbury  to  the  same  society,  amounts  to  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  Toronto  during  the  past  season 
amount  to  621,000  bushels,  of  which  594,000  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  exports  of  Hour  for  the  same  period  comprise  147,000 
barrels,  of  which   115,400  went  to  United   States  ports — the  result 

of  reciprocity. 

In  the  Superior  Court  at  Norwich  Ct.,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Wheeler, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Ephrahn  Wheeler,  deceased,  recovered  a  verdict  of 
$500  damage-  against  Mr.  Ralph  Coates,  for  killing  a  fine  New- 
foundland dog  belonging  to  Miss  Wheeler,  and  for  injuring  her  in 
her  efforts  to  save  tor  pet. 

The  infernal  traffic  in  Chinese  laborers,  for  Peruvian  employ,  is 
Still  carried  on.  It  is  stated  in  print  that  a  ship  lately  Bailed  from 
China  with  six  hundred  and  five,  and  landed  four  hundred  and 
four,  leaving  two  hundred  and  one  who  either  died  or  drowned 
themselves  on  the  passage. 

The  law  of  Delaware  punishes  with  severity  all  manner  of  crime. 
A  man  named  Laborious  has  ju-t  been  convicted  at  Wilmington 
of  horse  stealing,  and  sentenced  to  restore  to  the  owner  S250,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $100  to  the  State,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  an  hour, 
and  be  whipped  with  twenty  lashes. 

The  Society  for  the  relief  of  Destitute  Orphan  Boys,  at  New- 
Orleans,  have  applied  tor  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  commission- 
ers of  the  McDonough  estate  to  pay  over  to  them  some  875,000, 
being  one  eighth  of  the  revenue  and  rents  of  the  estate  of  the  do- 
ceased,  to  which  they  claim  to  he  entitled  under  his  will. 

A  laic  number  of  the  Collegiate  Mirror,  published  at  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  announces  that  the  honorary  degree  of  "  Mistress 
of  Arts  "  has  been  conferred  upon  Mrs.  Hale  and  Mrs.  Sigourney, 
and  publishes  the  letters  of  acknowledgment  written  by  these  ladies. 
This  is  a  notable  sijju  of  thu  times,  as  indicative  of  worueu's  rights 
and  tiliss. 


Madame  Piston  is  creating  n  furore  at  Berlin.  At  Paris  she 
was  a  formidable  rival  to  Rachel. 

The  king  of  Hanover  has  conferred  upon  the  sculptor,  Ranch, 
the  rank  of  a  commander  of  the  Guelphic  Ord«r,  in  the  second 
class. 

The  London  papers  announce  that  a  Russian  spy  has  been  ar- 
re-ted  ill  I'aris,  and  that  important  papers  have  been  discovered 
in  his  possession. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  retailed  to  France  eleven  regiments 
from  the  Crimea.  Phis  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  sign  of  ap- 
proaching peaee. 

Sir  ('(din  Campbell  is  to  receive  from  the  people  of  Glasgow,  a 
magnificent  Highland  basket-hiltcd  dress  sword,  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  £200. 

The  Odessa  Imperial  Commercial  Bank  has  suspended  its  cash 
payments,  and  the  people  are  told  by  the  police  that  by  refusing 
to  take  bank  notes  they  display  animosity  toward  government! 

The  queen  of  England  has  been  memorialized  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Bates,  one  of  the  fraudulent  bankers.  The  ground  on  which  hi* 
pardon  is  urged  is.  that  he  was  not  cognizant  of  the  guilt  of  his 
partner-. 

General  Canrobeil  is  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
physicians  of  the  emperor,  a   beautiful   lady,   thirty-two  y< 
age,  who  has  hitherto  rejected  all  proposals  of  marriage,  and  who 
will  bring  to  her  husband,  as  dowry,  an  income  of  100,000  franca. 

As  a  warning  to  all  foreign  musicians,  the  "  Fire  Engine  "  of 
Berlin  publishes  a  list  of  eighty-six  concerts  already  announced 
as  to  be  given,  and  adds  that  this  list  does  not  include  various  se- 
ries of  concerts  annually  given  by  societies  of  that  cipital. 


6anb3  of  <&olb. 


....    To  fear  the  worst,  oft  cures  tiio  worst. — ^haiap'nre. 
....   Tho  world  has  not  yet  learned  the  riches  of  frugality. — 
Cicero. 

....  To  be  a  great  man  one  must  know  how  to  profit  by  tho 
whole  of  one's  fortune. — La  Rochtj'oucauld. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ;  the  valiant 
never  taste  of  death  but  once. — Shakspeare. 

....  For  wars  drive  up  riches  in  heaps,  as  winds  drive  up 
snows,  making  and  concealing  many  abysses. — Landor. 

. .  .  Injuries  accompanied  by  insults  are  never  forgiven  :  all 
men,  on  these  occasions  are  good  haters,  and  lay  out  their  re- 
venge at  compound  interest. — Cotton. 

.  Democracy  is  always  the  work  of  kings.  Ashes,  which 
in  themselves  arc  sterile,  fertilize  the  land  they  are  cast  on. — 
Ixindor. 

Love  seizes  on  us  suddenly,  without  giving  wanting,  and 
our  disposition  or  our  weakness  favors  the  surprise ;  one  look, 
one  glance  from  the  fur,  fixes  and  determines  us. — La  Bruyere. 

....  That  nation  that  loses  her  liberty  is  not  aware  of  her  mis- 
fortune at  the  time,  any  more  than  the  patient  is  who  receives  a 
paralytic  shock.  He  who  first  tells  either  of  them  what  has  hap- 
pened, is  repulsed  us  a  simpleton  or  a  churl. — Landor. 

....  If  envy,  like  anger,  did  not  burn  itself  in  its  own  fire,  and 
consume  and  destroy  those  persons  it  possesses,  before  it  can 
destroy  those  it  wishes  worst  to,  it  would  set  the  whole  world  ou 
fire,  and  leave  the  most  excellent  persons  the  most  miserable. — 
Lord  Clarendon. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 


A  woman  advertising  for  a  husband,  wants  him  to  be  not  only 
"  strictly  religious,"  but  of  "  good  character." 

What  bird  is  that  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
have  at  our  dinner,  and  yet  need  neither  bo  cooked  nor  Berved 
up  !     A  swallow. 

Ignorance  and  cruelty  are  as  closely  connected  as  Damon  ,\nd 
Pythias.  Who  ever  saw  a  fighter  who  did  not  spell  philosophy 
with  an  "  E  "  >     We  pause  for  a  reply. 

A  wit  being  asked  by  a  seedy  poet  whether  he  thought  he  had 
ever  written  anything  that  would  live,  replied  :  "  Before  vou 
trouble  yourself  on  that  score,  I  ndvise  you  to  write  something 
that  will  let  you  live." 

An  exchange  tells  of  an  editor  who  went  a  soldiering  and  was 
chosen  captain.  One  day  at  parade,  instead  of  giving  the  order*, 
"  Front  face,  three  paces  forward,"  he  exclaimed  :  "  Cash,  two 
dollars  a  year,  in  advance." 

The  individual  who  tried  to  clear  hisf  conscience  with  an  egg, 
is  now  endeavoring  to  raise  his  spirits  with  yeast.  If  he  fails  in 
this,  it  is  his  deliberate  intention  to  blow  out  his  brains  with  a  bel- 
lows, and  sink  calmly  into  the  arms  of  a  young  lady. 

In  the  Malay  language,  the  same  word  signifies  womeu  and 
flowers.  So  far  so  good.  But  Uunx,  the  old  bachelor,  says,  "  it 
is  a  delicate  way  of  intimating  that  each  is  remarkable  for  its 
(s)talk."     Sly  old  varmint.     Deserves  a  broomstick  1 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  an  Irish  paper  : 
"  Whereas  John  Hall  has  fraudulently  taken  several  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  without  my  knowledge,  this  is  therefore  to  inform 
him  that  if  he  does  not  forthwith  return  the  same  his  name  shall 
bo  made  public." 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Misetllaneovs  Family  Journal ,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tale*, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions, 
it  i.<  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  pja  tulmiujou, 
and  a  welcomo  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contain*  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  50  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  TOG  mammoth 
size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  genera!  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  fur  exceed*  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,    ono  year $2  00 

4.  subscribers,    '•       "    7  00 

10  "  "      »    1500 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  tho 
teirntftnth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Thb  Flag  op  our  TJmiox,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
84  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALL01". 

Corner  of  Tremunt  and  Bromfleld  Sto.,  Boston,  I 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


NATURAL    HISTORY.— ILLUSTRATIONS     OK     ORNITHOLOGY. 
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X.,  No.  5.— Wuolb  No.  239. 


VICTOR  EMMANUEL,  KING  OF  SARDINIA. 

The  large  portrait  on  this  page  has  heen  engraved  for  us  from 
an  authentic  model,  and  its  genewd  resemblance  to  the  various 
1  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  called  forth  by  his  recent  visit  to 
Hies,  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  England,  convinces  us  that 
it  must  be  a  good  likeness,  allowing  for  the  flattery  which  a  painter 
always  bestows  on  a  crowned  head.  An  English  correspondent 
of  otic  of  our  exchanges  gives 
the  following  notes  on  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  king, 
whom  he  describes  with  a  good 
deal  of  spirit.  He  says: — "A 
king  who  comes  a  wooing  (a 
matrimonial  project  was  said  to 
hare  been  the  motive  of  the  visit 
to  England )  is  an  object  of  inter1 

I  'onsult  the  British  press 
aforesaid,  and  vou  will  be  grati- 
fied to  learn  therefrom  that  the 
majesty  of  Sardinia  is  'dignified 
in  appearance,  although  not  of 
commanding  stature !'  Now  real- 
ly this  description  of  Emmanuel's 
met  would  lead  ns  to  sup- 
pose that  the  reporters  who  drew 
nis  portrait  had  been  favored 
with  places  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the   fence  of  divinity  that   doth 

a  king,  and  were  compelled 
to  draw  on  their  imagination  for 
the  likeness  of  what  the  monarch 
ought  to  be.  Your  correspond- 
ent has  not  had  the  felicity  of 
gazing  at  the  anointed  Sarde,  but 
has  a  word-painting  of  his  high- 

v  a  litterateur  who  is  skilful 
in  seizing  correct  portraiture. 
Imagine  (says  our  verbal  daguer- 
j >ist )  an  exact  reproduction 
of  Emmanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  flourished  just  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  historians  as  'hardy, 
indefatigable,  studious,  penetrat- 
ing, light-haired  and  bow-legged.' 
Here  you  have  Emmanuel  Vic- 
tor, King  of  Sardinia,  as  he  ap- 
pears among  us  at  this  present, — 
with  the  addition  that  the  modern 
Emmanuel  wears  an  enormous 
moustache  that  envelopes  him 
like  a  garment  of  hay-colored 
hair.  'The  king  himself  is  a 
mere  individual  wrapped  up  in 
an  enormous  beard.  When  a 
favorable  gust  blows  an  opening 
iu  this  satfron  meteor,  as  storm- 
winds  make  a  rift  in  clouds,  you 
have  a  temporary  glimpse  of  an 
irregularly  built  "nose  flanked  by 
two  peculiarly  shrewd  eyes.  The 
'  balance '  of  the  king  is  com- 
prised in  a  thick-set  blue  jacket 
laced  with  silver,  with  pants  of  a 
eircumttex  shape  and  cerulean 
hue.  On  his  shoulder  hangs  a 
little  cloak,  and  on  his  head  a 
little  hat  with  a  little  feather, 
forming  altogether  a  structure  of 
about  five  feet  and  a  half  from 
the  ground.  As  to  his  age,  ho 
looks  old  enough  to  be  his  own 
father,  although  the  Almanac  de 
Gotlux  does  not  assign  him  so 
peculiar  a  paternity.  And  vet 
this  plain  little  king  is  not  with- 
out a  self-possessed  bearing,  that 
has,  no  doubt,  come  down,  with 
his  beard,  from  his  Longobard 
ancestry."  Victor  Emmanuel  Al- 
bert Eugene  Ferdinand  Thomas 
(formerly  Prince  Royal  and 
Duke  of  Savoy)  was  born  March 
14,  1820.  In*  1842,  he  married 
the  second  daughter  of  the  Arch- 


duke  Rcgncr,  the  former  viceroy  of  Milan,  who  had  himself  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Charles  Albert,  the  father  of  the  young  prince. 
He  is  thus  closely  related  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  When  his 
lamented  father  recommenced  the  war  of  liberation  in  1849,  and 
marched  against  the  Austrian!,  Victor  Emmanuel,  full  of  zeal  for 
the  liberal  cause,  took  the  field  and  shared  the  toils  and  honors  of 
that  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  libc- 
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rals  in  the  battle  of  Novara,  fought  March  24,  1849.  Charles 
Albert  returned  to  his  palace  the  evening  after  the  battle.  The 
council  had  already  heard  a  vague  rumor  of  his  intended  resigna- 
tion, and  awaited,  with  sad  faces,  the  monarch's  communication. 
The  king  advanced  with  dignity,  and  said  : — "  Gentlemen,  fortune 
has  betrayed  your  courage  and  my  hope.  Our  army  is  dissolved. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  prolong  the  struggle.  Mv  task  is  ac- 
complished, and  I  think  I  shall 
render  an  important  service  to 
my  country  by  giving  a  last  proof 
of  devotedness  in  abdicating  in 
favor  of  my  son,  Victor  Emman- 
uel, Duke  of  Savoy.  He  will 
obtain  from  Austria  conditions 
of  peace,  which  she  would  re- 
fuse if  treating  with  me."  His 
auditors  burst  in  tears,  and  his 
ion  strongly  endeavored  to  per- 
suade his  father  to  relinquish  the 
purpose  he  had  announced.  The 
king,  however,  was  inflexible. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  to  the 
council,  "  I  am  no  longer  your 
king.  Be  as  faithful  and  devoted 
to  my  son  as  you  have  been  to 
me."  When  the  chamber  of 
deputies  at  Turin  sent  a  commit- 
tee to  assure  him  of  their  willing- 
ness to  provide  for  carrying  on 
the  war  of  liberation  commenced 
by  his  father,  Victor  Emmanuel 
thanked  them  for  their  liberality 
and  patriotism,  and  explained 
the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  He  said  that  his 
father  had  determined  to  abdicate 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  enemy, 
and  which  broke  his  heart, — that 
he  had  already  obtained  a  consid- 
erable mitigation  of  the  condi- 
tions, and  hoped  to  secure  yet  fur- 
ther concessions.  The  republican 
party  were  not,  however,  satis- 
fied with  the  best  treaty  that  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  could  extort  from 
Radetsky;  and  disturbances  oc- 
curred in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  which  it  cost  him  some 
trouble  to  suppress.  His  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  thus  fat 
has  been  distinguished  by  Hbe- 
rality  and  the  carrying  out  ol 
various  reforms,  all  of  which  he 
has  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
sinister  influence  of  his  danger- 
ous neighl>or  and  old  enemy — 
Austria.  He  entered  into  the 
alliance  with  France  and  Eng- 
land from  a  principled  hatred  of 
Russian  despotism,  and  the 
troops  he  has  sent  to  the  East 
have  distinguished  themselves  by 
heroic  bravery,  and  by  a  perfect 
drill  and  discipline,  which  speaks 
volumes  in  favor  of  the  military 
capacity  of  the  king,  by  whom 
they  had  been  trained.  The  re- 
cent visit  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
to  England  and  France,  was  a 
scries  of  ovations,  and  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  one  of 
the  most  liberal,  brave  and  en- 
lightened sovereigns  of  Europe. 
The  French  and  English  vied  with 
each  other  in  doing  him  honor, 
and,  as  usual  in  all  public  dis- 
plays, the  French  surpassed  their 
neighbors  in  the  good  taste, 
splendor  and  completeness  of 
their  pageants.  After  receiving 
the  Parisian  ovavon,  Victor  Em- 
manuel passed  over  to  England, 
where  he  made  a  brief  stay,  and 
thence  returned  home. 
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THE    SECRET    OF    A    LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STOKY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTEB  IX. 

ROSE    AT    TIIF,    CIIATKAU. 

'I'm;  following  morning,  Rose  busied  herself  with  a  sad  licart 
nbout  her  little  household.  It  was  the  last  time,  lor  she  knew  not 
how  long.  The  sun  was  ncaring  to  noon.  Hugh  had  pone  ont 
once  again  to  the  garden ;  and  Gaspardc,  who  had  tome  in,  was 
then  with  him.  Hose  waited  alone  the  coming  of  Iter  lover,  who 
was  to  take  his  farewell  of  lier  in  an  hour.  Bat  he  came  earlier. 
She  was  seated  by  the  hearth,  on  which  the  (ire  had  been  already 
kindled  to  prepare  her  last  repast  in  the  cottage.  She  leaned  her 
head  against  the  chimney  side,  and  watched  the  dancing  mimes 
that  leaped  and  plowed  brightly  before  her.  How  lonp  would  it 
he  err  she  should  watch  them  thus  again  ? 

Su  ldcnly  she  started,  and  the  quick  color  rose  to  her  cheek. 
Surely  it  was  Rohin'ij  step  !  She  was  not  deceived.  And,  rising, 
she  hastened  to  the  door.  Robin  himself  entered,  and  silently 
clasped  her  to  his  heart.  Hose  could  not  speak  for  gathering 
but  her  arms  were  thrown  about  her  lover's  neck,  and  her 
lips  met  his.  They  forgot,  in  that  sad  embrace,  everything  except 
t'ie  trouble  that  was  bogy  in  the  heart  of  each. 

Hut  there  was  one  witness  whose  sudden  presence  was  unno- 
ticed by  them,  in  the  form  of  Gaaparde,  who  had  entered  from 
the  garden  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  Robin,  and 
who  now  stood  at  a  little  distance,  regarding  the  lovers.  There 
was  a  scowl  as  block  as  night  upon  his  lowering  brow,  as  he 
marked  their  meeting.     Then  he  stole  back  to  the  garden.     Wc 

[SEK    BXORATING.] 

will  not  lingcrbver  that  last  interview.  It  was  soon  over.  Hugh 
also  had  taken  his  farewell  of  Robin.  And  then  the  young  man 
departed. 

The  day  waned,  and  with  the  approach  of  evening,  came  the 
Marquis  of  Montauban  and  his  daughter  Helen.  Rose  was  pre- 
pared to  go.  Iluph  Lamonte  received  his  guests  with  an  emotion 
that  his  silence  could  not  conceal.  The  marquis,  both  affected 
and  embarrassed,  could  say  little.  Helen  Montauban  was  the 
most  self-possessed  person  pn  sent.  Her  calm  and  silvery  tones 
supplied  the  pauses  which  her  father's  want  of  calmness  left. 

Rose  did  not  know  it  then,  but,  by  the  request  of  the  marquis 
and  the  consent  of  her  father,  she  had  become,  in  a  manner,  the 
adopted  daughter  of  the  former;  and,  for  her  sake,  Iluph  Lamonte 
was  to  enter  into  voluntary  exile  from  his  home.  This  was  the 
cloud  that  shadowed  his  brow  to-day.  He  took  his  farewell  of 
lit r—  pave  her,  silently,  to  Helen  Montauban. 

" But  remember,"  he  murmured,  in  low  and  husky  tones,  that 
had  something  almost  of  fierceness  in  them,  to  the  marquis, — 
"  remember,  I  shall  claim  her  one  day  !  You  will  not  keep  her. 
She  is  mine — she  is  mine,  I  tell  you  !" 

*  *  *  *  # 

Slowly  the  carriage  rolled  away,  hearinp  Rose  from  the  quiet 
and  happy  though  humble  home,  where  she  had  dwelt  from  infan- 
cy. She  could  not  help  weeping.  The  marquis  was  silent,  but 
his  pitying  glance  rested  kindly  upon  her  ;  and  Mademoiselle 
Montauban,  thouph  she  also  refrained  from  speech,  kindly  drew 
the  young  girl  to  her  side,  and  pressed  her  hand  with  gentle  sym- 
pathy. 

Rose  felt  the  solicitude  that  their  eloquent  silence  expressed 
more  fully  than  words,  and  she  was  grateful  for  it.  Resolved  to 
show  as  little  rcpret  as  possible,  she  endeavored  to  dry  her  tears, 
and  smile ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  the  effort  was  a  vain  one. 

It  was  not  till  they  reached  the  pates  of  the  court,  and  the  car- 
riage drew  up,  that  she  could  trust  herself  to  speak,  and  then,  as 
the  marquis  himself  assisted  her  to  descend  from  it  and  conducted 
her  to  the  saloon,  the  warm  welcome  he  pave  her,  and  the  kind, 
encouraging  words  he  spoke,  comforted  and  assured  her. 

"Come,"  said  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  pleasantly,  "you  will 
go  with  me  now,  Rose.  Wc  will  return  in  a  few  moments,"  she 
added,  addressing  the  marquis.  And  she  led  the  way  to  her  own 
apartment. 

Summoning  Jessie,  she  directed  her  to  arrange  Mademoiselle 
Lamonte's  hair;  and  in  a  little  while,  Rose,  ensconced  in  a  mag- 
nificent fauU  nil  of  embroidered  velvet,  was  placed  under  the  skil- 
ful management  of  the  active  Little  soubrttte,  who  was  all  satisfac- 
tion and  exultation  at  having  such  a  magnificent  (low  of  tresses 
to  arrange.  Hose  submitted  herself  to  the  brisk,  yet  careful  and 
magical  fingers  of  Jessie,  with  a  half  sigh.  The  dressing-table 
lier  was  scattered  with  glittering  baubles,  and  a  spray  of 
peirla  lay  in  her  lap,  where  the  maid  had  placed  them  previous  to 
fastening  them  in  her  hair.  She  regarded  all  these  trinkets  with 
sadness;  for  her  father,  at  that  very  moment,  with  his  stick  and 
his  little  bundle  of  scanty  clothing,  w.vs  traversing  a  lonelv  road 
that  led  to  places  many  leagues  away;  and  Robin,  too, — ah, 
Robin  ! 

"  Do  not  the  pearls  suit,  mademoiselle  !"  asked  Jessie,  respect- 
fully, as  she  remarked  the  regretful  expression  of  the  young  girl's 
conn;  ■nance,  and  saw  the  ornaments  lying  unheeded  where  she 
had  placed  them. 

"  <  >,    yes,    Jessie, — yes!    they    are    very    beautiful.      I   w.i 

thinking  of  them."    And  Hose  sighed  again. 

■  looked  perplexed  a  moment — no  more.     It  was  not  her 


affair  what  troubled  Mademoiselle  Lamonte,  so  that  she  was  satis- 
fied with  her  services. 

In  a  little  while,  Rose  was  released  from  the  hands  of  her  coif- 
feurt,  and  attired  in  a  robe  of  snowy  silk.  A  broad  circlet  of 
pearls  clasping  one  fair  round  arm,  and  a  cluster  of  the  same  in 
her  corsage,  matched  the  spray  that  shone  softly,  like,  drops  of 
liquid  moonlight,  in  her  dark  chestnut  braids.  Her  liny  feet  were 
encased  in  slippers  of  softest  satin,  and  a  ring  of  rarest  penis 
sparkled  on  her  lovely  hand.  Mademoiselle  Montauban  led  her 
to  a  mirror,  with  a  quiet  and  satisfied  smile. 

She  hail  anticipated  blushes,  surprise,  exclamations  of  delight. 
But  our  pretty  heroine  glanced  thoughtfully  an  instant  at  the  fair 
shadow  the  mirror  presented  to  her  view,  and  then  saying  : 

"Thank  you,  .Jessie.  You  have  dressed  me  very  quickly," 
she  turned  to  the  side  of  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  wdio  had 
stepped  back  a  few  paces,  and  raised  her  hand  to  her  lips  j 

"  Mademoiselle,  what  si  all  I  say  to  you  !"  she  asked,  in  a  low 
tone,  while  her  soft  hazel  eyes  cparkled  with  pcntlc  emotion. 

"  Tell  mc  that  you  lik-  niv  taste,  and  call  me  Helen,  as  vou 
must  do  henceforth,"  answered  the  lady,  pleased  and  interested 
more  than  ever  in  lier  lovely  protege. 

"Helen  !"  said  Hose,  sofily,  and  with  timid  and  exquisite  ten- 
derness of  voice  and  manner. 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  nttered  no  word,  but  with  a  delicious 
emotion  of  pleasure  filling  her  breast — a  sensation  that  she  had 
never  experienced  before,  she  put  her  arm  about  the  Blight  form  of 
h  r  lovely  companion  and  kissed  her,  saying,  gently,  as  she  did  so: 
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"  Dear  Rose,  you  charm  me!"  There  was  an  instant  of  silence. 
Helen  Montauban  felt  that  her  eyes  were  filling  with  tears.  The 
sensation  she  experienced  was  sweet  as  strange.  But  she  roused 
herself.  "  Come,  Roso,"  she  said,  with  soft  cheerfulness;  "you 
have  not  told  me,  in  so  many  words,  yet,  that  I  have  chosen  a 
becoming  dress  for  you.  Tell  me  if  it  is  worthy  so  beautiful  a 
face  J"     And  she  led  the  fair  young  pirl  once  more  to  the  mirror. 

"  It  is  perfect,"  answered  Hose,  quietly,  and  yet  with  a  slight 
blush  at  Mademoiselle  Montauhan's  compliment.     "I  like  it  for 

mines* — its  purity.  You  have  most  excellent  taste." 
"  I  am  satisfied ;"  and  Helen  Montauban  laughingly  kissed  her 
fair  brow  once  more.  "  And  now,  Hose,  will  you  consent  to  wait 
awhile  till  Jessie  has  attended  to  me,  also  1  Your  own  maid  has 
not  arrived  yet,  an  1  I  do  not  expe-t  her  for  three  days  ;  but  she  is 
worth  waiting  for.  So,  you  sec,  one  must  suffice  for  US  both  until 
she  comes.  Now  hasten,  Jessie  !"  And  she  seated  herself  at  the 
dressing-table,  while  Hose  took  up  her  station  near,  ami  alternate- 
ly trifled  with  a  book,  and  watched  the  proceedings  of  Helen's 
maid.  O 

In  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  toilet  of  Mademoiselle 
Montauban  was  completed,  anil  in  a  plain,  yet  elegant  robe  of 
glowing  velvet  thai  titled  her  beautiful  and  regal  figure  admirably, 
and  with  ornaments  similar  to  those  of  Mademoiselle  I.'.montc, 
she  gathered  up  her  cloud-like  mouchoir,  and,  rising  from  her  scat, 
announced  herself  as  ready. 

Together  they  descended  to  the  saloon,  the  one  so  proird,  so 
dazzling  and  fascinating,  so  beautiful  in  feature,  so  splendidly  re- 
pal  in  figure  and  carriage — a  maiden  queen  in  loveliness  and  ma- 
jesty;  the  other  so  fresh,  end  fair,  and  radiant,  and  no  less  charm- 


ing in  her  pure  and  simple  beauty,  her  native  and  modest 
Helen  Montauban  paused  a  moment  at  the  entrance  of 
saloon,  and  plained  down  at  her  young  companion  with  a  smile 
of  unselfish  pride  and  exultation  in  the  perfection  that  she  sur- 
veyed ;  then,  sofily  pressing  her  hand,  she  led  her  in. 

The  marquis  stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment,  which 
was  pervaded  with  the  soft  glow  of  the  evening  lamps,  that  had 
been  brought  in  during  their  absence.  He  turned,  as  they  entered 
and  advanced  to  meet  them.  His  glance  rested  first  on  Helen  and 
then  on  Hose,  as  they  stood  under  the  moonlight  radiance  of  the 
shaded  lamps.  He  paused — trembled — grew  pale.  His  glance 
was  fascinated  by  that  pure  young  face,  that  light,  fair  shape 
white-robed  and  shining,  by  Helen's  side. 

"  Grand  Dim!"  he  murmurs.     "  Marguerite  I" 
They  were  not  near  enough  to  observe  his  sudden  agitation- 
and  as  they  came  towards  him,  he  passed  his  hand  hurriedly  ii 
his  brow.     "It   is   Hose,"  lie  said  to  himself,   "and  yet  I  could 
worn  she   had  risen  from  her  grave — sweet   Marguerite! 
But  what  a  likeness  !" 

He  prew  even  paler  as  she  drew  more  near;  he  could  scarcely 
command  bis  emotions.     But  he  went  to  meet  them,  and  con- 
under  a  cheerful  greeting  and  some  light  words  of  compli- 
ment, the  agitation  that  he  did  not  care  to  show. 

Boih  Helen  and  Rose,  however,  noticed  something  unusual  iu 
his  demeanor,  but  were  at  a  loss  to  what  to  attribute  it,  and  pres- 
ently forgot  it  in  the  conversation  which  followed,  and  in  which  the 
lis  regained  entirely  his  customary  case  and  self-possession. 
A  light  repast  was  served  in  the 
saloon,  and  then  they  proceeded  to 
the  library,  where   they   passed  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.     The 
of  Rose  was  drawn  up  to  the  favor- 
ite reading  table  of  the  marqnis,  mid 
Helen  occupied  a  fauteuil 
where,  with  her  fine  head  snppi 
by  her  hand,  and  her  arm  resting  on 
the  open  volume  beside  her,  shi 
tened  to  or  joined  in  the  con  v. 
tion,  and  ever  and  anon  glanced  with 
a  thoughtful  and  well-pleased  smile 
at  the  fair  countenance  of  the  yoi 
girl,  who  had  already  won  a  plai 
her  proud  heart. 

The  unwonted  tenderness  awaken- 
ed there  to-night    had,   thouph   sho 
herself  was  unconscious  of  it,  efl'ci 
as  prcat  a  change  in  her  appearance 
and  demeanor  as  in  her  disposition  ; 
and  the  unusual  warmth  and  gei 
ncss  of  tone  and  manner,  the  softer 
and  more  frequent   smile,  the  richer 
hue  of  her  fair  cheek,  and  the  hap- 
pier, kinder  expression  that  beamed 
from  her  splendid  dark  eyes,  could 
not  but  strike  her  father,  and   touch 
him  most  deeply,  and  the  more 
that  he,  too,  was  drawn  by  a  sudden 
and  irresistible  sentiment  of  affection 
towards  this  young  girl,  for  the  : 
time  to-night  an  inmate  of  his  hou 
hold,  and  who,  for  the  first  time,  had 
struck,  by  her  change  of  appearance, 
n  chord  in  his  breast  which  had  long 
ceased  to  resound  to  mortal  touch. 

Both  the  marqnis  and  his  daughter 
were  happier  that  night  than  they 
had  been  before  for  years  ;  and  each 
silently  felt  it  to  be  so.  Helen  ki 
her  father  more  tenderly  than  usual 
when  the  hour  for  retiring  drew  near, 
and  he  embraced  her  affectionately. 
"My  second  daughter!"  he  said,  with  a  deeper  emotion  than 
either  of  them  were  aware  of,  ns  he  also  embraced  Rose. 

The  tears  glittered,  warm  and  clear,  on  her  young  cheek,  as  she 
touched  her  lips  to  his.  With  bowed  head  and  a  heart  loo  full 
for  words,  she  received  his  blessing ;  and  then  Helen  wound  her 
arm  about  her  waist,  and  led  her  away.  Mademoiselle  Montau- 
ban did  not  speak  until  they  had  ascended  the  staircase,  and 
bag  along  the  great  gallery,  reached  a  door  opposite  that  of  her 
own  apartment.     She  opened  it. 

"  This,  Hose,  is  your  chamber,"  she  said,  as  she  entered  with 
her.  "1  have  chosen  it,  and  arranged  the  furniture,  I  think,  to 
suit  you.  See,  here  is  the  dressing-room,  also.  They  are  like 
my  own,  and,  as  you  observe,  directly  opposite.  And  no« 
bent  down  and  kissed  Rose  with  the  inmost  gentleness  and  affec- 
tion, "good-night,  Rose.  I  will  send  Jessie  in  early,  to-inorrow 
morning,  and  when  she  has  finished  dressing  you,  come  to  rao 
We  will  have  a  walk  on  the  terrace  before  sunrise." 

She  was  pone ;  and  the  young  pirl  stood  alone  in  the  midnight 
silence  of  that  quiet  apartment.  The  lamps  burning  on  the  lodct 
shed  a  faint,  subdued  plow  around.  She  threw  herself  upon  a  _ 
seat,  and  yielded  herself  up  to  thought,  not  unminpled  with  tears; 
for,  from  the  tenderness  of  Helen,  and  the  novelty  of  her  present 
position,  she  reverted  sadly  to  the  scenes  of  the  past— to  her  fa- 
ther—to Rohm.  Where  were  they  now  !  When  should  she  be- 
hold them  again  ! 

A  slight  change  of  attitude  caused  her  silken  robe  to  glisten 
sofily  in  the  mellow  light  that  poured  its  rays  about  her  person. 
She  regarded  it  sadly.  "  I  am  glad  Robin  docs  not  see  this,"  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  touched  its  rich  and  magnificent  folds. 
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The  entrance  of  Jessie  interrupted  her  meditations.  Rose 
silently  availed  herself  of  the  maid's  services  ;  bnt  dismissed  her 
a*  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  sought  her  couch.  To  sleep, 
however,  was  impossible.  Over-excitement  denied  th:  refresh- 
ment of  rest.  Rising,  therefore,  she  wrapped  a  dressing-robe 
about  her,  and,  in  her  little  bare  feet,  glided  softly  across  the 
chamber  to  the  deep,  cushioned  recess  of  a  Gothic  casement  which 
overlooked  the  valley,  far  away,  in  the  direction  of  her  former 
home.  "  How  lonely — how  deserted  it  must  look  now  !"  she  said 
to  herself,  as,  leaning  on  the  broad  stone  sill,  she  rested  her  head 
upon  her  fair  hand.  "  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  rind  in  this 
new  abode  the  happiness  I  have  known  beneath  that  humble 
roof?" 

The  clear  stars  shone  quietly  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  August 
midnight,  and  their  tender  light  revealed  the  sparkling  tears  that 
ratted  on  her  cheek.  Softly  the  cool  and  fragrant  night-winds 
wafted,  from  the  opposite  hills  and  from  the  dark  woods  around 
and  beneath  the  chateau,  the  balm  of  repose  to  her  ovcr-wcaried 
brow.  Reclining  upon  the  yielding  cushions  of  the  recess,  her 
head  gradually  sank  upon  them,  her  young  cheek  pillowed  on  one 
fair  round  arm.  Dreams  hovered  about  her  heavy  eyes,  whose 
snowy  lids  drooped  slumberously.     Rose  slept. 

***** 

"  Mademoiselle,  come  and  see  how  lovely  she  looks.  Vest  un 
tel  beau  tableau .'  Such  a  charming  picture,  mademoiselle  !  Come 
and  sec  her — softly !"  And  Jessie,  who  had  just  been  to  the 
apartment  of  Rose,  and  come  forth  again  on  tiptoe  with  a  smile 
of  rapture,  entered  the  chamber  of  her  mistress,  with  the  above 
words,  spoken  in  a  whisper. 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  turned  from  the  mirror,  and  crossed 
lightly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery.  Entering  noiselessly, 
she,  like  Jessie,  paused  with  pleasure  and  admiration  as  the  "ta- 
bleau "  of  the  soubrette's  eulogies  met  her  view.  1'or  there,  among 
the  crimson  cushions  beneath  the  open  casement,  slept  Rose  La- 
monte,  in  the  same  easy  and  graceful  attitude  in  which  she  had 
sunk  to  slumber  the  night  before.  Her  little  hand  still  pillowed 
her  head  ;  the  soft  chestnut  tresses  strayed  over  the  slightly  flushed 
check,  and  fell  in  rare  and  heavy  masses  upon  her  shoulders ;  the 
red  lips  wore  a  smile.     Rose  was  dreaming. 

"  Qu  'die  est  charmante!  n'est-cepas,  mademoiselle?"  murmured 
Jessie,  delightedly. 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  raised  her  finger  to  her  lips : 

"  Hush ! — you  will  wake  her,  Jessie.  Yes — she  is  charming — 
beautiful !" 

Slowly  the  dark  hazel  eyes  unclosed  ;  they  rested  inquiringly 
on  the  countenances  of  the  lady  and  her  attendant. 

"  My  dear  child,  have  you  slept  well  ?"  asked  Mademoiselle 
Montauban,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Mademoiselle  Helen  !"  uttered  Rose,  with  a  slight  blush,  and 
an  air  of  perplexity,  as  she  looked  around ;  "  slept ! — ah,  yes  !  I 
think — "  She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  O,  I  remember — 
I  remember  now !  I  could  not  sleep  at  first,  and  I  came  here  to 
look  out.     I  must  have  fallen  asleep  very  easily." 

"As  it  seems,  Rose.  And  the  window  open  directly  above 
your  head !  It  is  a  wonder  you  have  not  taken  cold.  Jessie  came 
in  to  dress  you,  and  found  you  lying  here.  We  have  both  been 
admiring  you.  Did  you  dream  of  it,  that  you  woke  ?  But  come, 
dear  child  ;  let  Jessie  attend  to  you  now,  and  then  we  will  go  down 
to  the  terrace.     The  sun,  you  see,  has  not  yet  risen." 

The  toilet  of  Rose  was  quickly  made.  The  light  fingers  of  the 
maid  adjusted  the  last  braid  of  her  beautiful  hair.  Jessie  was  in 
raptures  over  it.  She  was  in  her  true  element.  "  Only,"  she  de- 
clared, "  it  was  a  great  pity  that  such  magnifiquc  hair  should  be 
entirely  confined  as  the  modest  tasto  of  Mademoiselle  Lamonte 
directed." 

"  So  it  is,  Jessie, — so  it  is,"  agreed  Mademoiselle  Montauban, 
quietly;  "and  I  mean  that,  at  dinner,  it  shall  be  partially  in  curls. 
Nay — not  a  word,  Rose  !  I  intend  you  to  be  as  charming  as  na- 
ture made  you.     And  now,  if  you  arc  ready,  we  will  go." 

With  an  expression  of  genuine  pleasure  beaming  from  her  fine 
dark  eyes,  she  glanced  at  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  toilet  of  her  little, 
graceful  protege,  and  then  accompanied  her  down  stairs. 

The  morning  was  a  delicious  one.  The  stars  had  scarcely  yet 
faded  away.  Silence,  the  deep,  holy,  solemn  hush  of  early  dawn, 
reigned  everywhere  about  them.  The  dark  woods,  rising  in  stately 
grandeur  on  every  side  of  the  old  chateau,  touched  Rose  with  a 
feeling  of  awe.  Lightly  the  morning  wind  came  from  the  distant 
hills,  and  kissed,  in  its  wanderings,  the  foreheads  of  the  two  young 
girls,  as  they  stood  together  on  the  terrace. 

"  How  beautiful  it  is— this  Nature  1"  said  Rose,  softly  and  rev- 
erently. 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  regarded  her  with  a  calm  and  serious 
glance. 

"  Yes — it  is  beautiful,"  she  answered,  and  her  voice  had  an  in- 
tonation of  sadness.  "  It  is  beautiful,"  she  repeated.  "  I  think  I 
never  felt  its  influence  before  as  I  feel  it  this  morning.  I  think  I 
have  never  been  quite  so  happy  before  as  I  am  at  this  moment." 

A  slight  blush  tinged  her  fair  cheek,  an  instant  after,  as  her  eyes 
were  fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  ground.  But  she  said  again,  as  if 
answering  to  some  inward  query,  "  No — never !" 

"  I  have  been  alone  always,  since  I  can  remember,"  she  went 
on,  a  little  while  after,  "  and  I  never  have  understood  or  enjoyed 
life  as  I  believe  I  am  capable  of  doing.  I  never  felt  lonely ;  I 
never  longed  for  or  felt  the  need  of  companionship  as  others  would 
have  done  in  my  place.  I  always  thought  myself  as  contented 
and  as  happy  as  it  was  possible  for  one  of  my  nature  and  temper- 
ament to  be.     I  was  shut  up  within  myself." 

"  And  now  V 

"And  now,  there  is  a  difference,"  she  said.  "  I  find  that  I  am 
not  insensible  to  external  influences  -  that  I  have  sympathies  of 


which  I  never  dreamed— that  I  am  less  selfish,  and  cold,  and  in- 
different than  I  believed  myself;  therefore,  I  am  happier." 

"  You  were  happy  last  night,  also,— is  it  not  so?" 

"  You  are  right.     I  was  happy.     How  could  you  tell  ?" 

"  I  saw  it,  though  you  were  no  less  quiet,  perhaps,  than  usual. 
I  saw  it,  because  I  felt  it."  • 

"  You  felt  it,  Rose  ?" 

"As  I  feel  it  now." 

She  put  her  arms,  with  gentle,  timid  confidence,  about  her  com- 
panion. She  laid  her  pretty  head  on  Helen's  shoulder.  Madem- 
oiselle Montauban  did  not  speak,  but  she  embraced  Rose  with 
tenderness,  bending  her  proud  head  to  kiss  the  lips  lying  so  near 
her  own. 

"It  is  strange,"  she  murmured  within  herself,  "how  much  hap- 
piness this  child  gives  me.     Me  !" 

They  were  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  the  marquis,  who 
came  out  from  the  saloon,  to  which  he  had  just  descended  from 
his  chamber.  Coming  forward  with  a  cheerful  air,  ho  saluted 
Helen  and  Rose  affectionately.  He  seemed  to  remark,  with  plea- 
sure, the  evident  warmth  of  feeling  existing  between  these  two 
young  girls.  He  remained  with  them  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
with  some  excuse,  left  them,  and  went  into  the  library,  leaving 
them  alone  once  more  on  the  terrace. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    FAMILY    REMIXISCKXCE. 

At  breakfast,  the  marquis,  Helen  and  Rose  met  again ;  and 
Helen  observed  that  her  father  was  somewhat  abstracted — not  to 
say  sad,  at  times.  She  could  not  divine  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change ;  but  she  noticed  that  it  appeared  frequently  afterwards, 
and  always  without  any  apparent  reason.  As  soon  as  the  repast 
was  concluded,  he  returned  to  the  library,  and  Helen  and  Rose 
lingered  in  the  saloon. 

That  evening,  when  they  had  been  walking  in  the  court  for,  per- 
haps, the  space  of  an  hour,  they  returned  to  the  saloon,  and  after 
lingering  here  a  little  while,  ascended  to  the  chamber  of  Helen. 
The  sun,  which  was  just  setting,  filled  the  apartment  with  a  broad 
and  mellow  glow,  and  shone  full  upon  the  figures  of  the  two  fair 
girls  as  they  reclined  by  the  open  casement. 

"How  lovely  it  is  !"  said  Rose,  involuntarily,  as  she  looked  out 
upon  the  scene. 

"  Yes — it  is  a  pleasant  sunset,"  returned  Helen,  in  a  thoughtful 
voice ;  "  and  how  much,  still,  is  the  beauty  of  6uch  a  scene  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  person  who  beholds  it !  I 
have  seen  it  a  thousand  times,  when  it  was,  perhaps,  even  more 
splendid  than  this;  and  it  has  not  awakened  within  me  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  emotion  that  I  experience  now." 

"  And  to  what  do  you  attribute,"  asked  Rose,  "  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  you  ? — the  change  of  which  you  your- 
self spoke  this  morning  ?" 

"Nay — I  will  not  tell  you  now,  Rose,"  answered  Helen,  gently. 
"  I  will  wait,  first,  to  see  that  that  change  be  permanent." 

"As  I  trust  it  may  be,"  said  her  beautiful  companion,  with  a 
soft  pressure  of  the  hand. 

There  was  a  moment's  tilence.     Then  Helen  resumed  : 

"  I  think,  Rose,  I  might  have  been  happier,  better,  kinder-heart- 
ed, all  my  life,  if  I  had  but  had  companionship  and  affection  such 
as  others  have  from  their  very  birth.  But  my  mother  died  when 
I  was  a  mere  baby ;  my  father's  second  wife  died  two  years  after 
the  marriage,  and  the  child  she  left,  who  should  have  been  a  sister 
to  me,  she  was  lost,  Rose." 

"  Lost,  Helen  ? — ah,  how  terrible  I"  said  the  young  girl,  with  a 
faint  shudder. 

"  She  was  not  two  years  old  at  the  time,"  continued  Mademoi- 
selle Montauban,  sadly.  "  It  was  one  evening,  a  little  later  than 
this,  when  we  missed  her.  Her  'bonne,'  Arlinc  Meyot,  had  taken 
her  out  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  to  give  her  an  airing.  My  fa- 
ther was  in  the  library,  where  he  always  spends  the  most  of  his 
time.  I,  a  lonely,  self-willed  little  thing,  had  climbed  up  in  a 
window  seat,  to  read  a  favorite  volume  of  fables  by  the  declining 
light.  The  domestics  were  in  their  own  rooms,  at  table,  I  believe, 
when  some  one  came  searching  about  for  Arlinc.  She  was  out 
with  the  babe,  was  the  answer.  They  said  it  was  too  late  for  the 
child  to  be  out ;  and  my  father,  hearing  something  of  the  discus- 
sion from  the  open  door  of  the  library,  came  and  inquired  into  the 
matter.  He  sent  a  servant  immediately  to  seek  for  Arlinc,  and 
tell  her  to  bring  her  charge  back ;  but  Arline  was  not  to  be  found, 
nor  was  the  child,  cither.  Everywhere  were  they  sought  for,  but 
no  tidings  ever  reached  us  concerning  them." 

"Ah,  Helen  ! — and  your  father?" 

"  He  almost  lost  his  reason,  they  say.  That  was  a  dreadful 
time,  Rose !"  and  Mademoiselle  Montauban  sighed  deeply. 

Rose  echoed  the  sigh  unconsciously.  She  seemed  to  consider 
for  an  instant.     Then  she  said  : 

"  Your  father  must  have  laved  you  more  than  before,  Helen,  — 
did  he  not  ?  He  was  only  too  thankful  that  he  had  a  child  remain- 
ing." 

"  He  did  not.  He  neglected  me,  at  first,  in  his  misery;  for  he 
had  idolized  his  second  wife,  and  he  regarded  her  child  with  a  feel- 
ing little  below  idolatry ;  and  after  the  little  one  was  lost,  he  for- 
got that  he  had  a  tie  left  him.  This,  Rose,  was  one  thing  that 
embittered  my  childish  spirit.  I  considered  him  unjust — cruel.  I 
could  not  understand  the  depth  either  of  his  loss  or  the  misery  it 
occasioned,  and  I  always  remembered  his  transient  neglect,  though 
he  more  than  atoned  for  it  by  his  after-kindness.  There  has  never 
been  suth  confidence  and  affection  between  us  as  there  should  be 
between  father  and  child,  on  this  account ;  bnt  I  am  endeavoring 
now  to  atone  for  the  past." 

"  Poor  Helen  !"  said  Rose,  quietly.  "  You  have  been  truly  un- 
happy— unfortunate." 


"  I  have  been  selfish  ;  I  am  selfish  now,  though  generous  enough 
when  my  own  interests  arc  not  in  danger,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Montauban.  "I  never  am  inclined  too  much  to  self-sacrifice. 
You  would,  perhaps,  dislike  me,  if  you  knew  how—"  She  paused 
and  colored. 

"  Nay— now  you  show,  at  least,  frankness  and  honesty— which 
is,  in  a  manner,  true  greatness  of  heart — by  acknowledging  your 
errors,"  returned  Rose,  with  a  smile.  "  I  will  not  believe  you  so 
selfish,  even  where  your  best  interests  arc  at  stake,  if  the  happiness 
or  good  of  another  be  the  price  by  which  they  arc  served.  You 
have  always  been  kind  to  mc,  and  I  remember  it." 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  colored  still  more  deeply.  Then,  as 
the  hand  of  Rose  sought  hers,  with  a  silent,  affectionate  pressure, 
she  put  her  arms  about  her,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  those  of  tho 
young  girl. 

"  How  your  kind  heart  misjudges  me  I"  she  said,  sadly.  "  Even 
now  I  am  displaying  my  selfishness  by  coveting  your  affection, 
which  I  am  conscious  I  do  not  deserve.  But,  Rose,  I  cannot  help 
it.  You  will  be  my  sister — will  you  not  ?  You  are  better  than  I. 
As  much  better  as  would  have  been  the  sister  who  was  not  spared 
to  me.     You  will  teach  mc  to  be  better  myself." 

"  Helen,  do  not  speak  so  I  I  can  but  love ;  let  us,  then,  bo  sis- 
ters, if  you  will." 

The  two  embraced  and  kissed  each  other  with  the  deepest  and 
tenderest  affection.  The  sweet  hazel  eyes  of  Rose  Lamonte  were 
sparkling  with  mingled  smiles  and  tears.  Those  of  Mademoisello 
Montauban  were  unutterably  sad,  yet  it  was  a  sadness  fraught  with 
happiness. 

The  two  had  been  too  much  engaged  with  each  other  to  notice 
how  darkly  the  twilight  was  gathering  in  that  wide  old  chamber, 
or  that  anything  unusual  was  taking  place  without,  until  the  neigh- 
ing of  horses,  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  court,  and  the  clang  of 
the  great  iron  gates,  as  they  opened  and  closed,  aroused  them 
both.     Mademoiselle  Montauban  bent  over  the  sill  to  look  down. 

"Who  can  it  be  '."  slic  said,  in  a  tone  of  perplexity.  "Look, 
Rose !  There  is  a  travelling  carriage,  and  servants.  We  havo 
guests,  dear  Rose,  surely !     Stop  a  moment." 

Rose  drew  back,  and  waited  for  the  revelations  of  Helen,  whilo 
she  tied  anew  tho  heavy  silken  sash  ef  her  robe.  Suddenly, 
Mademoiselle  Montauban  turned  from  the  casement,  and  rose  from 
her  seat. 

"  I  know  now  who  it  is,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  blush,  which 
she  felt  relieved  that  Rose  could  not  sec  for  the  dusk  around  them, 
though,  truth  to  say,  she  scarce  knew  why  she  should  blush, — "  I 
know  now,  Roso.  They  are  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Clair- 
ville,  and  a  friend  of  theirs — an  English  nobleman — Lord  Francis 
Egerton.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  arc  any  others;  but  we 
must  go  down,  Rose, — we  must  go  down.  Come,  dearest!"  and 
she  wound  her  arm  about  the  young  girl's  waist. 

"Way,  dear  Helen!     I  shall  only  be  in  the  way  jnst  now," 
pleaded  Roso.    "  I  pray  you,  go  down  without  me,  and  when  you 
have  sent  them  to  their  rooms — " 
Mademoiselle  Montauban  smiled. 

"That  makes  me  think,"  she  said,  "they  have  come  without 
warning,  and  where  are  properly  arranged  apartments  for  them  ? 
The  rooms  are  to  be  aired,  and  the  bedding — ah,  me !" 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Helen,"  said  Rose.  "  There  are  your  father's 
dressing-room  and  ours.  I  will  go  and  help  you,  while  you  send 
them  thither ;  and,  during  the  evening,  there  will  be  ample  time 
to  provide  necessary  accommodations." 

"  Well  thought  of — well  thought  ef,  Rose.  Come  with  mc, 
then,  and  we  will  see  Marianne  about  this  affair.  You  can  help 
me  give  directions.  But,  first,  let  us  wait  on  the  guests  them- 
selves, and  see  them  properly  disposed  of.  My  good  father  will 
be  at  his  wit's  end  without  us." 

Accordingly,  they  descended  to  the  saloon,  which  the  guests  had 
just  entered.  There  were  hurried  and  confused  but  cheerful  greet- 
ings on  all  sides,  in  the  midst  of  which,  Rose,  who  had  managed 
to  evade  observation,  thanks  to  the  imperfect  light  of  the  saloon, 
escaped  to  Marianne,  who  was  uttering  the  most  affecting  lamen- 
tations over  the  hasty  inroad  of  visitors,  and  who  gladly  welcomed 
the  appearance  of  the  young  girl.  Rose  had  received,  on  the  way 
down  stairs  with  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  some  idea  of  the  lo- 
calities destined  for  the  guests ;  and  Marianne,  being  put  in  pos- 
session of  some  information  on  the  subject,  proceeded  with  great 
alacrity  to  business ;  so  that  by  the  time  Helen  and  the  marquis 
had  despatched  the  new-comers  to  their  temporary  quarters,  half  a 
dozen  maids  were  busied  in  the  requisite  apartments,  under  tho 
direction  of  the  indefatigable  Marianne. 

"My  dear  Rose,"  said  Helen,  as,  having  paid  a  visit  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  found  everything  progressing  properly,  she 
sought  and  found  our  pretty  heroine  once  more  in  the  saloon, — 
"my  dear  Rose,  you  are  invaluable.  We  shall  have  things  in  ad- 
mirable condition,  shortly.  Come,  Marianne  does  not  n«ed  us 
now.  We  will  go  and  attend  to  our  own  dress  a  little.  The 
countess  is  in  my  room  ;  we  can  make  use  of  yours,  that  is,  if  you 
will  give  me  refuge  there." 

They  accordingly  hastened  to  the  chamber  of  Rose,  and  while 
dressing,  Mademoiselle  Montauban  gave  her  young  friend  som? 
further  particulars  touching  the  late  arrivals. 

"  The  Compte  and  Comptcsse  de  Clairville,"  said  she,  "  arc  old 
friends  of  my  father's,  and  people  whom,  I  am  confident,  you  will 
like  very  much,  Rose.  They  have  been  spending  some  time  in 
Italy,  whither  Lord  Francis  accompanied  them.  They  will  pass  a 
month  at  the  chateau  with  us,  and  then  proceed  directly  to  the 
Hotel  Clairville,  at  Paris,  whence  Lord  Francis  will  return  shortly 
after  to  England." 

"  They  have  not  been  here  for  a  long  time — havo  they  !"  queried 
Rose. 

"  No.     The  compte  and  his  wife  were  with  us  two  years  ago. 
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Lord  Egerton  passed  a  few  weeks  here  with  them  then,  and  was   I       "  We  have  not  hurried  yon,  I  trust  V  asked  Mademoiselle  Mon- 

here  again  list  winter.     He  is  not  a  stranger,  though  they  are.   |  tauhan. 

Jessie,  bring  those  curls  more  in  front.    Separate  those  larger  ones   |       "  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  friend ;  indeed,  I  have  been  waiting 

at  the  back ;  they  are  too  heavy.    There — 

look  this  way,  Rose.     Ah,  that  is  charm-  ._ 

ing !     It  could  not  be  better.     The  braids 

at  the  back  are  very  fine.     You  are  prttty 

as  a  fairy,  my  dear  child.    That  light  robe 

bow,  Jessie  ;  no  jewels.     A  flower  in  the 

curls  will  be  sufficient.    Now,  I  will  finish 

my  own  dress." 

And  she  turned  to  the  mirror.  But 
from  moment  to  moment  she  paused  to 
give  Jessie  some  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  toilet  ot  Rose,  about  which  she 
seemed  to  be  even  more  deeply  interested 
than  usual  to-night.  She  would  have  her 
dressed  with  the  most  perfect,  yet  the 
most  charming  simplicity  in  the  world, 
and  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
plainness  of  style  a  thousand  times  en- 
hanced the  young  girl's  natural  charms. 

"But  to  plain,  mademoiselle !"  said  the 
wubrette;  "may  I  not  clasp  this  band  of 
pearls  on  her  arm  ?  So  severe  is  her  dress, 
without  a  single  ornament !" 

"  What  do  you  say  yourself,  Rose  1" 
asked  Mademoiselle  Montauban. 

"  I  leave  the  matter  to  your  good  judg- 
ment," answered  she,  with  an  involuntary 
smile.  "  But  what  does  it  signify,  Helen, 
whether  I  wear  it  or  not  ?  Nobody  will 
mow  what  I  wear,  I  dare  say." 

*'  But  I  mean  they  shall,  little  innocent 
one  I"  returned  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of 
amusement.  "  Yet  you  may  pnt  on  the 
bracelet,  Jessie,  since  you  are  so  earnest 
about  it.  That  will  do.  Your  mouchoir, 
Rose, — take  care !  Come,  are  you  ready  t 
We  will  stop  at  the  door  of  madame  la 
comptesse." 

The  countess  was  fresh  from  the  hands 
of   her  maid.      She   came  directly  out. 

There  was  a  little  pause  in  the  gallery  AN   ARAB   PL0UGH. 

while  she  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
Helen,   greeted   Rose,    on    introduction, 

affectionately,  and  embraced  her  with  the  greatest  kindness.     She      a  moment.    I  heard  Francis  go  down  some  time  since, 
was  a  fair,  graceful  woman,  tall  and  stately,  with  an  extramely      we  follow  now?"  asked  the  countess, 
lovely  face,  and  charming  manners.  "  If  you  please,"  returned  Helen. 


Shall 


They  descended  to  the  saloon.  It  was  fully  and  brilliantly 
lighted  now,  and  from  the  hearth,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, Lord  Francis  Egerton  approached  them.  He  was  of  fine 
stature,  elegant  and  commanding  in  per- 
son, with  a  bearing  at  once  gentle  and  dig- 
nified. His  countenance  was  striking 
and  attractive,  for  it  was  both  noble  and 
graceful  in  feature,  and  beautiful  in  ex- 
pression. He  had  fine  dark  eyes ;  a  smile 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  a 
voice  of  perfect  music. 

Rose  felt  the  charm  of  that  glance  and 
tone  as,  turning  from  Helen  and  the 
Countess  of  Clairville,  he  saluted  her. 
The  smile  dawned  clear  and  sweet  in  his 
poetical  eyes,  as  they  rested  on  her  young 
face.  Then  he  addressed  himself  to 
Mademoiselle  Montauban  once  more  in  a 
graceful,  easy  manner. 

The  countess  left  them,  and  proceeded 
to  ensconce  herself  in  a  comfortable  seat 
by  the  fire,  for  the  evening  had  grown 
somewhat  chill ;  and  beckoning  to  Rose, 
she  said,  kindly  : 

"  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  talk  with  each 
other  a  little.  Sit  here."  And  she  drew 
a  low  tabouret  to  her  feet. 

The  young  girl  immediately  joined  her, 
and  occupied  the  seat  assigned  her.  The 
full,  mellow  glow  of  the  fire,  and  the  nu- 
merous lights  around  the  walls,  fell  softly 
about  her  graceful  figure,  and  revealed, 
with  all  their  charms,  the  perfect  beauty 
of  her  features.  The  countess,  with  a 
friendly  smile,  Uid^Jier  fair  hand  on  tho 
head  of  her  prcfty  companion,  and  re- 
garded her  countenance  attentively  for 
some  time.  She  seemed,  as  she  gazed,  to 
become  lost  in  thought.  At  length  she 
murmured,  "  No — no ;  it  is — "  She  broke 
off  abruptly,  and  then  said,  gently : 

"  My  dear  child,  excuse  my  rudeness. 
I  fancied,  for  a  moment,  that  you  resem- 
bled a  person  whom  I  used  to  know. 
But  it  must  be.  Are  you  a  relativo  of 
the  marquis,  Rose  V 
"  0,  no,  madame,"  returned  Rose,  shaking  her  head,  sadly,  u 
if  lost  in  thought. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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ARABIAN  SCENES. 

The  beautiful  engravings  on  this  and  the  preceding  page  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Arabs  of  Algeria,  and  ex- 
plain portions  of  the  text.  The  first  and  third  pictures,  showing 
a  partv  of  Arabian  emigrants  and  an  Arabian  market  scene,  ren- 
ders us  at  once  familiar  with  the  striking  aspect  of  these  strange 
people.  The  tribes  of  Sahara  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  Africa 
whose  periodical  evolutions  embrace  considerable  spaces.  The- 
approach  of  summer  drives  them  from  Sahara,  their  principal  es- 
tablishment, where  the  general  drying  up  of  the  few  plants  pro- 
duced bv  the  region  of  sand  threatens  their  (locks  with  famine 
They  pass  into  the  Tell,  forty,  fifty  or  sixty  leagues,  carrying 
medicinal  plants,  spices,  tissues  and  dates  of  the  desert,  which 
they  exchange  for  corn  and  European  productions.  Then,  on  the 
approach  of  bad  weather,  they  return  in  caravans  to  take  up  their 
winter  qnartcrs  in  the  confines  of  that  oasis  whore  they  arc  all— or 
almost  all — proprietors.  It  is  like  a  nation,  a  separate  family  in 
the  Mussulman  population,  whose  wave  is  spread  over  Algeria; 
and  many  travellers  have  even  asserted  that  they  were  not  Arabs 
We  would  not  affirm,  on  the  faith  of  Sallust,  that  they  are  Per- 
sians. Still,  they  arc  distinguished  from  their  co-religionists,  be- 
yond the  chains  of  mountains  improperly  called  Atlas,  both  by 
higher  and  more  poetical  manners,  by  a  great  personal  dignity, 
and,  finally,  by  those  habits  of  regular  migration,  which  have 
given  them  the  epithet  of  nomadic,  and  which,  in  fact,  they  alone, 
of  all  the  Arabs,  justify  by  this  secular  going  and  coming,  this 
semi-annual  flux  and  reflux,  regulated  by  the  calendar,  nearly  like 
the  equinoxes,  which  precede  them  a  little.  These  periodical 
mnrches  en  masse  are  made  in  picturesque  disorder.  The  men,  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  and  with  their  long  l'uiis,  advance  with  a 
grave  carriage,  driving  the  cattle  before  them,  and  leading  flic 
dromedaries.  Of  these  latter  animals,  some  carry  the  tents  woven 
from  their  hair,  the  household  utensils,  and  the  tdlis,  huge  sacks 
with  brown  and  white  stripes,  which  contain  the  merchandise  and 
all  the  furniture  of  the  families.  Others  are  burthencd  with  palan- 
quins of  a  brown  thick  stull",  containing  women  and  children. 
Were  not  the  long  point  which  surmounts  them  a  certain  oriental 
stamp,  it  would  be  found  that  these  palanquins  resembled  in  form 
our  country  cabriolets.  They  are  closed  in  front,  but  so  insecure- 
ly with  a  table-cloth  or  black  curtain,  that  the  daughters  of  Eve 
within  withdraw  them  partially  or  entirely  on  the  slightest  pretext 
or  incident  of  the  journey,  that  is  to  say,  exactly  when  there  is 
most  reason  for  having  the  palanquin  shut.  The  agriculture  of 
the  Arabs  is  barbarous,  but  not  altogether  unsuited  to  the  laws 
and  exigencies  of  the  climate,  geological  conditions,  and  the  ex- 
perience  of  twelve  centuries.      Europeans   never  attempt   with 


AN  ARABIAN  FOOL,  OR  CRAZY  MAN. 


engraving  conveys  a  correct  idea.     Pome  of  the  dealers  squat 

pompously  before  an  old  hen,  half  a  dozen  eggs,  a  str  ng  of  onions, 

three  turnips  and  a  half  peck  of  oranges,  all  brought  a  distance  of 

.  many  miles ;  others,  more  demonstrative,  and  inviting  with  voice, 


eye  and  gesture,  the  lazy  mountain — that  is,  the  customer,  to 
come  without  delay,  dinning  the  ear  with  the  cry  of  Sordi !  Sordi! 
(a  sous  !)  offering  for  this  modest  sum  some  of  their  unleavened 
cakes,  others  their  cabbages  and  turnips.  This  is  in  towns.  In 
the  country,  there  are  much  more  important  markets  for  cattle  and 
grain,  somewhat  resembling  our  fairs.  Our  fourth  engraving  de- 
picts an  Arabian  madman.  No  one  is  ignorant  that,  in  the  East, 
madmen  are  so  many  sacred  beings.  Algeria,  since  the  French 
conquest,  is  their  land  of  promise  In  no  other  country  do  mani- 
acs, visionaries,  hypochondriacs  and  pretended  prophets  enjoy  such 
immunities.  Ada  mahboul !  (this  man  is  mad  !)  is  a  passport  by 
means  of  which  a  citizen  "  touched  and  visited  by  God,"  that  is  to 
say,  deprived  of  the  subversive  and  fatiguing  use  of  reason,  can 
give  himself  up  with  impunity  to  all  sorts  of  eccentricities,  an4 
edify  the  world  with  his  follies,  very  sure  of  obtaining  in  return 
only  marks  of  esteem  and  especial  veneration.  A  story,  false  or 
true,  is  told  of  an  European  geologist,  who,  travelling  the  country 
in  quest  of  the  treasures  of  his  favorite  science,  was  attacked  by 
robbers.  The  sight  of  the  huge  sack  filled  with  his  trophies,  un- 
der the  weight  of  which  the  learned  man  toiled  painfully  along, 
excited  their  cupidity.  They  accosted  him,  and  summoned  him 
to  exhibit  his  wealth.  The  poor  man  was  already  pulling  out  his 
watch  and  bidding  adieu  to  his  purse,  when  the  leader  of  the  ban- 
dits, laying  hold  of  the  sack,  and  finding  it  contained  nothing  but 
an  assortment  of  stones  of  all  colors,  the  scene  changed  immedi- 
ately. The  highwayman  fell,  like  the  assassins  of  Stradella,  at 
the  feet  of  the  explorer ;  by  turns  they  took  his  hand  and  placed 
it  on  their  foreheads,  in  token  of  the  most  profound  respect. 
They  finally  left  him,  remorseful  for  their  evil  designs,  leaving 
him  his  puree  and  watch,  and  exclaiming,  "Ada  mahboul!"  Not 
only  have  the  lunatics  and  monomaniacs  of  Algeria  the  signal 
privilege  of  going  at  large,  but  those  incurable  are  loaded  with 
presents.  They  compose  amulets,  and  sell  charms,  live  at  free 
quarters,  enter  every  house  or  tent,  take  what  they  please,  wander- 
ing im/mne  per  totam  terram — with  impunity  all  through  the  land. 
Sometimes  these  madmen  become  raving.  This  crowns  their 
felicity.  They  have  prophetic  dreams,  and  awako  prophets. 
They  scatter  themselves  over  the  country,  breathing  war  and  car- 
nage in  the  name  of  God.  The  engraving  represents  one  of  these 
madmen  uttering  his  wild  predictions.  They  hold  up  five  fingers 
before  the  astonished  vulgar,  and  announce  that  in  good  season 
these  five  lingers  will  change  into  as  many  cannons  to  vomit  death 
upon  the  terrified  Christians.  They  also  declare  that  the  French 
muskets,  cursed  by  them,  will  miss  firo.  It  is  incredible  how 
much  bloodshed  their  real  or  pretended  madmen  have  occasioned 
in  Algeria.     Our  last  engraving  represents  a  night  scene  in  an 
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impunity  to  reject  the  teachings  of  tra 
dirion  and  the  local  routine,  and  to 
make  hastv  innovations,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  numerous  circum- 
stances which  make  the  culture  of  the 
Algerian  plains  so  different  from  that  of 
their  native  fields.  With  a  plough, 
shown  in  our  second  engraving,  which 
differs  little  from  the  rudimental  share 
of  Triptolemus,  a  sort  of  spur  or  beak, 
without  handles  or  mould-boards,  drawn 
by  two  small  oxen,  the  Arabs  super- 
ficially tear  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil, 
where,  when  the  harvest  is  springing  in 
grass,  you  can  distinguish  the  furrows 
under  the  green  carpet  which  covert 
them.  The  stalks  are  thinly  scattered, 
mingied  with  all  sorts  of  parasitical 
plants  and  invading  shrubs.  The  Arab, 
wanting  the  patience  and  the  instru- 
ments neeessarv  to  cleave  and  furrow 
the  soil  deeply,  is  accustomed  to  respect 
all  obstacles,  and  to  avoid,  instead  of 
extirpating  them.  It  is  apparent  that 
a  strong  plough,  moving  the  cultivable 
stratum  to  the  bottom,  and  clearing  it 
of  all  extraneous  vegetation,  would  pro- 
duce the  greatest  and  happiest  results  in 
skilful  hands.  This  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gress which  the  Arabs  appreciate  and 
show  themselves  ready  to  accept.  There 
are  samples  of  ploughs  at  Dombasle, 
worked  by  natives  and  drawn  by  two 
pair  of  oxen.  It  is  in  the  employment  of 
Arab  arms,  guided  by  European  eves 
and  genius,  that  the  future  of  Algerian 
agriculture  lies.  An  Arab  market  pre- 
sents an  animated  and  sometimes  quite 
•n  amusing  spectacle,  of  which  our  third 
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Arab  tent.  They  do  not  keep  late  hours 
in  these  fragile  habitations.  Weary  with 
a  long  ride  or  the  labors  of  the  day,  the 
eyes  are  apt  to  close  early  in  the  douar, 
where  notiiing  is  heard  but  the  baying 
of  dogs,  the  neighing  of  horses,  or  the 
cries  of  jackals.  Still,  when  a  stranger 
worthy  of  some  attention,  has  received 
hospitality  undor  the  roof  of  a  sheik,  an 
evening  party  is  made  for  him  after  sup- 
per. The  relations  and  friends  of  the 
sheik,  partly  from  curiosity  and  partly 
from  courtesy,  come  by  turns,  or  in 
mass,  to  see  the  illustrious  stranger,  and 
salute  him.  They  ceremoniously  seat 
themselves  around  the  carpet  or  on  the 
mat,  smoke  cigars  and  drink  coffee. 
The  Arabs  discuss  corn  and  barley;  the 
traveller  asks  several  questions,  to  which, 
according  to  their  prudent  custom,  they 
make  no  reply.  After  an  hour  or  so  of 
this  discreet  quality,  the  visitors,  after 
having  sufficiently  examined  the  travel- 
ler's person,  arms,  equipments  and  can- 
teen, rise,  one  by  one,  and  vanish  like 
shadows.  An  invisible  hand  without 
closes  the  drapery  of  the  tent.  The 
traveller  finds  himself  alone,  with  a  mat 
for  a  mattress  and  a  saddle  for  a  pillow  ; 
he  sleeps  soundly  and  safely  in  the 
midst  of  the  wild  desert.  In  the  desert, 
hospitality  is  an  clement  of  the  Arab's 
nature,  and  though  foreign  influence 
has  somewhat  dimmed  the  lustre  of  this 
virtue,  yet  never  will  a  solitary  traveller 
in  vain*  seek  hospitable  assistance  at 
the  hands  of  the  Arab  ;  however  poor 
he  may  be,  he  yet  kindly  shares  the  last 
morsel*  with  the  warfarer. 
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[Written  for  Ballou"s  Pictorial.) 
WE   ARE   PASSING   AWAY. 

ST     FREDERICK     J.     Kttll. 

We  arc  passing  away,  on  the  stream  of  time, 

From  all  that  our  hearts  hold  dear; 
From  all  that  we  love  in  so  dark  a  clime, 

From  all  that  we  cherish  here. 
The  swift-winged  hours,  In  their  onward  Sight, 

Arc  checked  by  no  mortal  rein  ; 
They  are  passing  away,  and  their  golden  light 

Dawns  cot  on  life's  pathway  again. 

We  are  passing  away,  with  the  torches  of  hope, 

That  our  spirits'  Tirgins  bear, ' 
To  the  golden  portals  that  brightly  ope 

On  a  land  forever  fair ; 
Where  angels  stand  ready  to  let  ns  In 

To  those  regions  of  light  and  peace; 
Where  the  thorn  in  the  flower  has  never  been, 

And  where  sorrow  and  pain  shall  cease. 

On  the  quicksands  of  life  we  can  only  grave 

Mementoes  of  yesterday  ; 
Which  the  ruthless  sweep  of  the  ocean-wave 

Shall  wash  forever  away  ; 
Till  at  last,  when  reached  is  the  utmost  verge, 

We  arc  borne  away  from  the  strand ; 
No  more  to  gather  flowers  from  the  i  urge, 

To  perish  in  memory's  hand. 

We  are  passing  away  from  the  scenes  of  earth, 

We  shall  leave  them  all  behind ; 
They  shall  vanish  like  dreams  of  beauty  and  worth, 

From  the  palace  of  the  mind; 
While  the  shuttle  and  loom  of  each  busy  day 

Arc  weaving  mid  earthly  strife, 
Farewells  aud  adieus,  as  we  pass  away, 

In  the  web  aud  the  woof  of  life. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FRANK  MILTON'S  ANGEL. 

nr    MARY    A.    LOWELL, 

There  was  a  great  crowd  collected  around  the  door  of  the 
house  that  had  been  Mr.  Hammond's ;  a  fine,  aristocratic  looking 
mansion  on  Summer  Street.  An  auctioneer  was  standing  on  a 
table  in  the  hall,  holding  up  several  articles  of  value,  one  after 
another,  and  knocking  them  down  to  their  respective  purchasers. 
Almost  all  of  the  household  furniture  had  been  disposed  of,  and 
now  there  were  only  a  few  choice  plants,  a  collection  of  bound 
music,  and  a  flute.  The  latter  was  a  superior  instrument,  of  rare 
finish,  which  during  the  sale  had  been  repeatedly  taken  up  and  ex- 
amined by  a  party  of  young  men,  who  seemed  impatiently  to 
await  the  time  of  its  sale. 

The  auctioneer  had  now  taken  it  up,  and  a  few  dollars  had  al- 
offered.  One  of  the  young  men  who  had  been  looking 
nt  it,  stepped  forward,  and  raised  the  offer  to  a  sum  so  large  that 
no  one  seemed  to  be  tempted  to  compete  with  him,  and  it  was 
about  to  be  knocked  down  to  him,  when  a  side  door  opened,  and 
a  young  girl,  dressed  in  deep  mourning  and  with  a  face  pale  as 
ashes,  beckoned  to  the  clerk  who  was  taking  account  of  the  pur- 
chases, lie  obeyed  her  motion,  and  returning,  he  whispered  to 
the  auctioneer,  who  announced  that,  by  urgent  desire  of  the  family, 
the  sale  of  the  flute  had  been  stopped. 

The  young  man  who  had  so  nearly  become  the  purchaser,  after 
catching  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  girl,  turned  musingly  away 
leaving  his  companions  to  themselves.  He  had  gone  but  a  few 
••hen  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  Ned  Gray's  hon- 
est face  was  peering  over  it. 

"  Why,  Milton,"  said  he,  laughingly,  "  what  has  come  over 
you  ?  Were  you  ill,  that  you  left  us  so  snddenly  ;  or  were  you 
mad  at  that  rascally  auctioneer  for  depriving  you  of  that  gem  of 
a  flute  '." 

"  Neither,  Ned — but  did  you  not  sec  that  he  was  prevented  from 
selling  it  by  some  person  who  came  out  of  a  room  ?" 

"I  did  not — but  I  heard  Putnam  say  to  a  friend  near  him, 
he  was  very  glad  that  Willis  stopped  the  sale,  as  the  flute  was 
greatly  valued  by  the  late  Mr.  Hammond.  But  stay,  Milton,  do 
you  really  sail  to-morrow  V 

"  Yes,  Ned  ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  return — perhaps  never.  Pe- 
chanco  I  may  come  home,  however,  many  long  years  hence,  and 
find  every  one  of  our  set  married  men,  and  you  among  the  rest. 
I  hope  neither  of  you  will  wed  tho  little  angel  I  saw  to-day  at 
Hammond's  salo." 

"  Ah,  I  sec  how  the  land  lies  now,  Milton  !  You  must  have 
seon  poor  Hammond's  pale-faced  daughter.  Now,  I  know  you 
well,  and  I  know  too,  if  you  have  been  struck  with  her  beauty, 
the  impression  will  always  remain.  That  is  the  way  with  you  ro- 
mantic and  poetical  people.  Well,  Frank,  you  have  done  me 
many  good  deeds,  besides  the  doubtful  one  of  saving  my  life,  as 
you  did  at  Florence,  and  if  it  is  so,  I  will  "undertake  to  watch 
your  angel  while  you  are  absent.  You  will  not  fear  hip,  as  you 
know  I  am  sworn  against  marrying ;  and  I  will  engage  that  no 
other  shall  have  the  opportunity." 

"  Thank  you,  Ned — I  shall  rejoice  that  this  poor  girl,  who,  I 
hear,  has  been  left  almost  destitute  by  her  father's  failure  and  re- 
cent death,  will  have  so  brave  and  honest  a  friend  as  yourself. 
Perhaps  you  are  right  in  thinking  that  it  was  Miss  Hammond 
whom  I  saw,  but  us  I  never  saw  her  before,  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  her  ?" 

"  Slightly.  She  was  very  beautiful  in  her  prosperous  days,  but 
recent  events  haTe  robbed  her  of  much  of  her  beauty." 

"  Was  Hammond  wholly  ruined  by  that  partner  of  his  ?" 


"  He  was  ;  and  he  never  recovered  from  the  shock  which  he 
received  at  the  first  intelligence  of  his  misfortunes.  He  had 
thought  so  much  of  his  integrity,  and  he  saw,  at  once,  that  his 
partner  had  managed  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  him,  and  that 
he  had  no  means  of  proving  himself  innocent.  It  fairly  broke  his 
heart.  Shameful,  was  it  not  !  A  man  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
for  Hammond  was  barely  forty  years  old,  to  bo  sacrificed  by  a 
villain  like  Seward  !" 

"  Shameful  indeed  !     How  does  Mrs.  Hammond  l>ear  it  ■" 

"  Mrs.  Hammond  is  rather  a  weak  woman.  She  married  when 
very  young — in  fact^K'fore  she  was  sixteen  ;  running  away  from 
a  boarding  school  Wcforc  her  education  was  nearly  completed. 
Her  head  had  been  turned  by  novel-reading,  and  Hammond  had 
no  difficulty  in  making  her  consent  to  an  act  which  he  had  reason 
ever  after  to  deplore.  lie  found  his  boarding  school  angel  super- 
ficial, weak  and  vain  ;  and  she  often  reproached  him  for  the  only 
really  foolish  thing  which  could  be  charged  upon  him,  that  of  per- 
suading her  to  elope  with  him.  Hut  Hammond  was  very  young, 
and  he  did  not  count  tho  cost.  He  has  sufi'ered  enough  with  her 
to  expiate  his  fault ;  and  now  the  poor  daughter  has  succeeded  to 
tie  inheritance  of  his  suffering,  and -more  too,  for  they  say  that 
Mis.  Hammond  is  perfectly  unmanageable  since  her  husband's 
death." 

The  next  day  the  two  friends  were  separated  by  the  departure 
of  Frank  Milton  to  Europe.  He  pressed  Edward  Gray's  hand  as 
we  sprang  into  the  boat  that  was  to  convey  the  passengers  to  the 
ship,  and  his  last  words  were — "  Hemembcr  your  promise."  In 
making  this  promise,  however,  Gray  had  not  counted  upon  con- 
tingencies that  would  set  it  aside,  and  he  was  quite  surprised,  the 
next  week,  when  a  leisure  moment  enabled  him  to  inquire  after 
the  Hammonds,  to  find  that  they  had  left  New  York,  and  it  was 
believed  by  his  informant,  that  Boston  was  their  destination. 

The  information  was  given  in  a  careless,  indifferent  manner,  by 
n  young  man  who  had  received  great  kindnesses  from  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, and  who  had  admired  his  daughter  when  she  was  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction  because  she  was  a  rich  man's  child — his  only 
child  ;  and  this  was  all  he  knew  of  the  matter.  So  it  was  with 
many  of  the  former  acquaintances  of  the  Hammonds.  A  few 
brief,  common-place  remarks  upon  their  altered  condition — a  few 
surmises  as  to  what  would  become  of  them,  and  they  were  for- 
gotten. Lucy  Hammond's  sweet,  pale  face  was  not  seen  after 
the  brief  glimpse  which  Milton  had  taken  of  it  on  the  day  of  the 
sale. 

She,  poor  girl,  had  a  hard  task  in  prospect,  from  which  her 
nature  shrank.  Alone  and  unprotected,  she  was  to  encounter, 
not  only  the  earning  of  her  own  bread,  but  the  harder  task  of 
reconciling  her  mother  to  the  change  in  their  life,  and  bearing 
with  her  weakness  of  mind  and  peevishness  of  temper. 

Her  first  desire  was  to  go  far  from  New  York.  Once  out  of  a 
place  where  even-thing  reminded  her  mother  of  the  past,  and 
brought  out  a  fresh  string  of  complaints,  Lucy  hoped  that  things 
would  assume  a  brighter  aspect.  Her  plan  was  to  employ  the 
very  su]>erior  talents  which  she  possessed,  in  touching;  and  she 
felt  that  she  would  rather  become  a  teacher  in  some  place  where 
there  were  no  old  associations  pressing  upon  her  mind. 

They  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  last  day  in  December.  It  was 
a  bright  day  enough  for  the  season,  but  Lucy's  heart  sank  within 
her  as  she  looked  from  the  window  of  the  fifth  rate  hotel  which 
had  been  recommended  to  her  as  the  cheapest  in  the  city.  The 
scanty  fund  that  had  been  realized  from  the  sale  of  effects  which 
the  law  allowed  them,  would,  she  well  knew,  soon  melt  away,  if 
she  went  to  a  better  house ;  and  it  must  last  until  she  could  earn 
more. 

One  week  after  her  arrival  was  devoted  to  finding  a  boarding 
place.  Day  after  day  she  left  her  mother  stretched  upon  the  hard 
sofa,  weeping  and  miserable,  and  threaded  the  retired  side  streets 
of  the  city,  to  find  something  that  would  seem  like  a  home  to 
them.  Those  who  arc  familiar  with  our  cheap  boarding  houses, 
may  imagine  the  disgust  with  which  she  turned  from  the  dingy 
staircases  leading  to  shabby  parlors  dim  with  soiled  paper  and 
window  curtains,  faded  carpets  and  defaced  furniture — and  above 
these,  by  two  or  three  stories,  to  bed  rooms  still  more  dingy, 
shabby  and  faded. 

One  lady  had,  as  she  told  her,  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms,  but 
she  had  kept  those  for  a  family.  Would  she  like  to  look  at  them  ! 
Lucy  followed  her  to  the  third  story.  The  suite  consisted  of  a 
room  twelve  feet  square,  and  a  small  bed  room  adjoining — a  mere 
dressing  closet — for  which  she  would  charge  only  thirteen  dollars, 
unfurnished.  Another  would  give  her  a  single  attic  room,  four 
flights  from  the  hall  door,  for  ten  dollars  ;  while  still  another  of- 
fered n  very  small  back  chamber  for  twelve.  Beyond  these  prices 
Lucy's  purse  could  not  go  ;  but  she  hoped  to  be  able,  for  these 
sums,  to  procure  the  common  comforts  of  a  cheerful  room,  free 
from  dirt  and  offensive  smells. 

There  was  no  such  place  to  bo  found,  and  she  returned,  tired 
and  disheartened.  Contrary  to  her  mother's  wish,  she  felt  that 
she  must  act  upon  the  suggestion  of  an  old  gentleman  at  the  ho- 
tel, who  remarked  in  her  hearing  that  there  were  several  cheap 
cottages  to  be  rented  in  one  of  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Her  fa- 
tigue did  not  permit  her  to  go  farther  on  that  day,  after  ascending 
such  innumerable  stairs  ;  hut  on  tho  morrow  she  rode  to  a  pleas- 
ant town  in  the  suburbs,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  small  house 
by  paying  her  rent  in  advance. 

She  then  repaired  to  a  second-hand  furnishing  store,  where  she 
bought  a  very  few  housekeeping  articles,  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  furniture.  These  were  promptly  delivered,  and  before  night 
she  had  got  a  little  sitting  room  and  bed  room  adjoining  tilted  up 
with  straw  matting,  a  few  ehaiis,  a  tea  table,  a  bed,  together  with 
a  cheap  lounge  and  rocking-chair  for  her  mother.  A  stove  which 
could  be  used  for  Booking  or  converted  into  a  parlor  stove,  and 


some  low-priced  window  curtains  completed  her  arrangements, 
and  she  resolved,  as  the  evening  was  fine,  to  remove  her  mother 
that  night,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  another  night  at  the  hotel, 
from  whence  she  was  impatient  to  get  away.  Making  a  good  fire, 
setting  out  her  table  with  the  tea  things,  and  the  food  she  could 
get  from  the  baker's  and  grocer's,  she  lighted  a  lamp,  and  then 
went  to  the  coach  office,  in  order  to  send  a  carriage  for  her  moth- 
er, to  whom  she  had  pencilled  a  note,  begging  her  to  discharge 
their  bills  and  to  bring  away  their  trunks. 

Returning,  she  made  some  tea,  toasted  some  bread  nicely,  and 
when  the  coach  stopped  and  her  mother  entered,  the  room  wore  to 
her  eyes  a  look  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness  which  she  had  not 
hoped  for  or  expected.  Not  being  accustomed  to  household  dn- 
ties,  Lucy  had  burned  her  fingers  several  times  during  her  opera- 
tions, but  she  made  light  of  her  mishaps,  and  entertained  her 
mother  with  an  account  of  her  day's  work. 

The  exercise  and  fresh  air  had  exhilarated  her  spirits,  and  even 
her  mother's  face  wore  a  brighter  look  as  they  sat  down  to  their 
cheerful  tea  table.  Lucy  chatted  away  to  her,  fearful  that  she 
might  revive  some  old  association,  but  trying  to  bring  up  only 
pleasant  thoughts. 

"  How  peaceful  this  will  be,  after  living  in  those  noisy  streets," 
said  Lucy,  "  and  how  cosy  and  comfortable  this  room  looks  to 
me.  When  we  have  finished  our  tea,  I  will  unpack  the  bed  linen 
in  the  large  trunk,  and  then  our  bed  room  will  look  quite  nice." 

She  did  so,  and  her  reward  was  to  see  a  real  look  of  satisfac- 
tion on  her  mother's  face,  as  she  surveyed  the  fine  white  pillows 
and  sheets,  contrasting  them  as  she  did  with  those  at  the  hotel, 
the  previous  night.  Long  did  Lucy  sit  up  that  night  when  her 
mother  had  retired,  to  dwell  upon  her  future  prospects.  She  earn- 
estly wished  that  she  might  obtain  a  few  pupils,  at  least,  in  music 
aud  drawing  ;  but  she  shrank  painfully  from  the  effort  she  would 
have  to  make.  , 

It  was  a  hard  trial  for  one  so  delicately  bred  as  Lucy  Ham- 
mond, so  accustomed  to  the  elegances  and  lnxuries  of  her  father's 
sumptuous  home  ;  but  Lucy  was  a  brave  girl,  and  she  knew  that 
it  remained  only  with  her,  for  that  her  mother  could  be  brought  to 
make  any  exertion,  was  beyond  her  hope.  She  was  agreeably 
surprised,  however,  the  next  morning,  to  find  her  mother  rising 
early,  and  trying  to  help  her  with  the  breakfast. 

"  This  is  real  milk,  Lucy,"  she  said,  as  she  poured  out  the  rich 
liquid  into  the  cream  pitcher,  "  it  is  not  chalk  nnd  water,  nor  the 
vile  stuff  which  we  sometimes  got  in  New  York.  And  what  nice 
butter,  too  !" 

Lucy  rejoiced  at  every  evidence  of  satisfaction  evinced  by  Mrs. 
Hammond  ;  and  she  went  cheerfully  to  work  to  arrange  their  lit- 
tle household  affairs  in  tho  most  convenient  space  for  the  winter. 
She  had  selected  the  rooms  on  the  southern  side  for  present  use  ; 
and  the  pleasant  morning  sun  was  shining  upon  them  most  checr- 
ingly.  Her  mother's  large  chair  was  placed  between  the  window 
and  the  fire,  and  unpacking  a  small  box  of  books,  she  placed  ono 
on  thi  window  scat ;  and  having  thus  provided  for  her  comfort 
and  amusement,  she  went  out  to  seek  for  pupils.  To  almost  everv 
house  in  the  village  she  went,  and  when  four  o'clock  came  she  had 
secured  but  one  pupil  in  music.  Still  there  were  some  half  prom- 
ises, which  she  hardly  dared  tmst  to,  lest  they  should  fail  her; 
which  they  eventually  did.  Some  preferred  a  gentleman  teacher 
— others  did  not  like  to  employ  a  teacher  without  recommenda- 
tions from  some  noted  professor. 

Lucy  had  never  thought  of  that,  and  she  now  regretted  deeply 
that  she  had  omitted  to  ask  for  them  from  her  New  York  teacher. 
But  she  happened  to  remember  that  Professor  La  Tour's  bills  lay 
in  her  mother's  writing  desk,  and  she  went  home  to  find  them. 

"  This  will  convince  the  lady,"  said  she,  "of  my  having  had 
superior  advantages  of  instruction,"  as  she  looked  over  the  pro- 
fessor's receipts  at  fifty  dollars  per  quarter ;  but  Lucy's  experience 
of  life  was  very  limited,  and  that  of  human  nature  still  more  so— 
she  did  not  know  how  often  people  give  false  reasons  for  their 
actions,  and  she  did  not  know  that  the  lady  was  really  too  poor  to 
employ  any  teacher,  however  cheap  their  terms  may  be. 

She  would  not  admit  to  her  mother  that  she  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed, but  she  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the  state  of  her  purse, 
that  annoyed  and  worried  her.  With  strict  economy,  her  money 
could  not  last  long,  and  she  resolved  to  go  the  next  day  to  try  for 
pupils  in  the  city. 

Here  she  was  more  successful;  obtaining  three  pupils  in  one 
family,  submitting,  however,  to  bo  cut  down  in  her  price,  by  giv- 
ing the  third  pupil  lessons  without  any  pay  whatever.  She  was 
to  give  them  two  lessons  every  week,  and  this,  with  her  village 
pupil,  would  bring  her  only  thirty-four  dollars.  Of  this,  their 
rent  would  absorb  a  great  portion,  and  tho  remainder  would  not 
keep  them  in  bread. 

The  days  went  on,  and  they  got  along  with  some  privations, 
which,  however,  were  lessened  by  two  additional  pupils.  She  had, 
also,  a  very  few  pupils  in  drawing,  which,  with  her  music  scholars, 
kept  her  away  from  home  several  hours  every  day. 

Thrown  thus  upon  her  own  resources,  Mrs.  Hammond  gradual- 
ly became  more  willing  to  assist  Lucy  in  their  household  work, 
and  even  offered  to  take  in  sewing,  which  Lucy  would  not  permit 
her  to  do.  She  wished  her  mother  to  glow  strong  in  body  and 
mind,  by  healthy,  active  pursuits,  and  she  refrained  from  doing 
much  herself,  knowing  that  her  mother  would  be  less  lonely  and 
far  more  healthy,  if  she  did  not  have  time  to  give  way  to  her  old 
repinings.  As  Lucy's  scholars  multiplied,  she  purchased  many 
little  additions  to  their  stock  of  necessaries,  and  it  was  with  real 
pleasure  that  she  found  her  resources  would  admit  of  buying  a 
nice  steak  for  her  mother's  breakfast. 

"  I  must  get  her  strengthened,"  said  Lucy,  to  herself,  "  let  the 
scholars  be  few  or  many ;  and  I  will  sutler  the  privations  myself, 
if  either  must." 
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So  she  filled  her  mother'*  plate  most  bountifully,  and  got  what 
strength  she  could  herself,  by  breakfasting  on  baked  potatoes  ;  af- 
ter which  she  walked  to  the  aity,  gave  her  lessons,  and  then  re- 
turned fatigued  and  languid,  but  still  hopeful.  "Sweet  Lucy  Ham- 
mond,"— Ned  Gray  had  always  called  her  so  ;  and  had  he  known 
her  in  these  toiling,  self  denying  days  of  her  life  of  poverty,  ho 
would  have  ownel  that  she  was  never  mine  truly  worthy  of  the 
epithet.  Had  he  seen  her  in  her  plain  mourning  print,  her  i  o 
woolen  shawl  and  straw  bonnet,  going  forth  to  her  daily  toil,  un- 
aided and  unprotected,  he  would  have  said  that  Frank  Milton's 
chance  of  happiness  was  greater,  by  far,  with  her  now,  with  all 
her  noble  faculties  developed  by  trial  and  Buffering,  than  when  she 
dwelt  in  her  father's  luxurious  home,  surrounded  by  flatterers 
who  eared  less  for  her  sweet  face  than  for  her  father's  money. 

Lucy  was,  indeed,  a  noble  girl.  The  reverses  she  had  borne, 
sad  as  they  might  be,  had  developed  her  character  and  brought 
out  her  finest  qualities  ;  and  she  was  each  day  growing  into  a 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  body  and  mind.  Her  long 
walks,  for  she  scorned  to  ride,  were  the  best  medicine  for  her, 
when  she  felt,  as  she  sometimes  did  for  a  moment,  dull  and  low- 
spirited  ;  and  returning  from  the  dusty  city,  she  was  always  re- 
freshed by  the  pure  air  that  her  country  home  afforded  her. 

Thus  passed  away  the  long  winter,  sometimes  lacking  the  com- 
forts of  life,  when  Lucy's  employers  forgot  to  pay  their  bills ;  but 
still  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that,  if  they  were  poor,  their  old 
acquaintances  in  New  York  could  not  know  their  situation.  This 
atom  of  pride  had  not  yet  been  rooted  from  their  hearts.  As  to 
Mrs.  Hammond,  her  former  friends  would  never  have  recognized 
her  as  the  languid  and  richly  dressed  woman  who  had  lounged 
away  her  hours  in  Mr.  Hammond's  elegant  drawing-rooms. 
Trouble  had  changed  her  appearance,  and  although  she  was  yet 
only  thirty-eight  years  old,  she  looked  much  older.  Her  plain 
black  dress  and  hair  combed  straightly  back  from  the  temples, 
increased  this  look,  and  a  furrow  on  the  once  smooth,  white  brow, 
showed  that  she  had  fretted  over  her  misfortunes. 

Not  so  with  Lucy.  Her  pale  face  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
bright,  healthy  look  ;  and  her  frequent  walks  in  sun  and  wind 
and  dust,  had  made  her  checks  so  brown  that  her  mother  really 
mounted  over  the  loss  of  Lucy's  beauty. 

She  was  mistaken.  Lucy's  beauty  was  never  half  so  radiant, 
as  when,  with  her  portfolio  of  music,  she  crossed  the  long  bridge 
that  separated  her  home  from  the  city,  regardless  of  wind  or 
weather,  and  with  an  earnest  purpose  in  her  look  that  spoke  of 
firmness  and  resolution. 

The  man  at  the  toll  house  looked  out  for  her  every  morning  at 
the  accustomed  hour,  and  received  her  pleasant  smile  as  she  drop- 
ped the  penny  into  his  hand.  The  little  lame  negro  who  sat  fish- 
ing on  the  bridge,  rol.cd  up  his  eyes  and  showed  his  white  teeth, 
when  she  came  near  him  ;  and  the  few  people  of  whom  she  made 
her  little  purchases  for  the  family,  all  gave  her  a  kindly  greeting, 
and  left  richer  customers  standing,  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
little  music  teacher. 

Three  years  rolled  away,  and  Lucy  was  not  yet  twenty.  Slow- 
ly, but  regularly,  her  fame  as  a  teacher  had  reached  a  point  which 
made  her  sought  by  many  as  a  desirable  instructor,  not  onlv  from 
her  superior  abilities  and  peculiar  adaptation  to  her  scholars,  but 
from  her  easy  and  graceful  manners,  and  the  air  of  indescribable 
dignity,  tempered  with  the  truest  gentleness,  which  marked  her 
as  a  perfectly  well  bred  and  polished  woman.  To  no  one  did  she 
intimate  that  she  had  ever  been  in  any  other  station.  To  her  pa- 
trons she  was  simply  Miss  Hammond,  the  music  teacher. 

She  had  commenced  giving  lessons  to  the  daughter  of  a  minia- 
ture painter,  Mrs.  Langley,  and  she  frequently  stopped  to  admire 
the  beantiful  faces  which  lay  on  a  little  stand  near  the  piano. 
Most  of  these  were  children  ;  some  of  them  were  ladies'  faces, 
and  a  very  few  were  those  of  gentlemen.  Among  the  last,  she 
one  day  saw  a  face  that  brought  her  past  life  before  her  more  viv- 
idly than  it  had  ever  come  to  her  before.  Again  she  was  in  one 
of  those  brilliant  scenes  where  Mr.  Hammond's  young  and  lovely 
daughter  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  And  this  was  one  of  the 
faces  that  she  remembered,  as  belonging  to  the  only  gentleman 
with  whom  her  father  had  allowed  her  to  become  acquainted,  be- 
yond the  frigid  boundary  of  conventional  politeness.  Sorely,  she 
thought,  this  must  be  her  old  acquaintance,  Edward  Gray  !  It 
was  the  first  face  that  had  met  her  gaze  during  her  long  exile, 
that  seemed  at  all  familiar,  and  she  looked  at  it  so  long  that 
Minnie  Langley  noticed  it,  and  said  : 

"  That  is  my  cousin,  or  rather  my  mother's  cousin,  Mr.  Gray, 
of  New  York,  Miss  Hammond.  Isn't  he  handsome  for  an  old 
bachelor  •" 

And  the  laughing  girl  took  up  the  miniature,  and  shutting  it 
in  Miss  Hammond's  portfolio,  unobserved  by  her,  she  turned  her 
attention  to  other  pictures.  When  Lucy  went  away,  she  carried, 
unconsciously,  the  face  that  had  so  waked  up  old  memories. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  she  returned  home, 
and  on  unpacking  the  music,  which  she  wished  to  replace  with 
some  more  difficult  pieces  for  an  older  scholar  than  Minnie  Lang- 
ley, she  was  surprised  and  embarrassed  to  see  the  miniature  roll 
out  from  among  it.  Recollecting  her  pupil's  mischievous  turn, 
and  the  conversation  she  had  made  with  her  respecting  the  pic- 
ture, she  readily  imagined  how  it  came  there  ;  but  there  was  a 
disturbed  feeling  about  it  that  she  resolved  not  to  participate  with 
her  mother. 

Meantime,  the  really  handsome  owner  of  the  face  had  called  at 
Mrs.  Langley's,  and  asked  to  see  the  picture  which  his  cousin  had 
painted  with  more  than  usual  care,  and  which  she  had  just  told 
him  was  entirely  finished.  She  sought  for  it  in  vain,  until  Min- 
nie, in  pity  to  her  mother's  anxiety,  told  Mr.  Gray  that  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  Miss  Lucy  Hammond,  had  taken  it  away. 

"  For  shame,  Minnie !"  said  Mrs.  Langley,   "  Miss  Hammond 


is  too  highly  bird  to  do  that.     It  was  some  mischief  of  your  own, 
naughty  girl  that  yon  are." 

Minnie  loved   her  teacher   to)   well   to   deny  this,  and  she  told 
them  how  slily  she   had    m  ide   her  carry  it    home,  well    knowing, 
r  led,  that  Miss  Hammond  would  not  have  voluntarily  tak-.i 
such  a  crusty  old  bachelor  as  her  cousm. 

Mr.  Gray  heard  nothing  but  the  name  of  Lacy  Hammond. 
Could  it  be  Frank  Milton's  "angel,"  whom,  vainly,  for  three 
years  he  had  been  trying  to  discover'  lie  niadu  Minnie  de- 
scribe her  teacher,  but  he  could  not  recognize  her  in  the  healthy, 
brown  cheek  and  noble  figure  which  she  painted  to  him.  He  could 
not  think  that  she  was  the  pale,  drooping  girl  of  whom  his  friend 
had  often  written  about  from  Europe. 

At  all  events,  he  would  ascertain  if  this  was  indeed  "sweet  Lu- 
cy Hammond,"  and  he  impatiently  hoard  Mrs.  Langley's  answer 
that  he  must  wait  until  the  next  Wednesday,  for  she  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  residence  of   her  daughter's  teacher. 

lie  was  agreeably  surprised,  when  Minnie  came  running  to  him 
the  next  morning,  to  Bay  that  Miss  Hammond  was  coining  up  the 
street,  and  he  might  look  at  her  through  the  blind.  Lucy  had 
come  to  restore  the  picture,  and  she  would  have  left  it  at  the 
door,  had  not  Minnie  begged  her  to  come  in  just  for  one  moment. 
Before  she  could  refuse,  her  hand  was  enclosed  in  Edward  Gray's, 
and  the  first  look  at  his  well  known  face  had  assured  her  that  he, 
at  least,  had  not  changed  towards  her. 

Mr.  Gray  had  not  been  quite  candid  with  Milton  when  he  con- 
fessed to  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Lucy.  In  reality,  he 
was  an  old  friend,  and  had  rendered  Mr.  Hammond  a  valuable 
service ;  but  just  before  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  had  seemed  so 
changed,  and  even  unkind  to  Mr.  Gray,  that  he  had  ceased  to 
visit  the  house. 

He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  sec  her  homo,  and  Lucy  agreed  that 
he  should  meet  her  after  giving  her  lessons  for  the  day,  and  ac- 
company her  to  her  mother's. 

It  was  a  spring  evening,  and  the  walk  was  long  and  pleasant. 
Many  old  friends — Lucy's  summer  friends — were  discussed,  and 
the  time  seemed  to  speed  rapidly  to  both,  until  they  came  to  Lu- 
cy's home.  Under  her  direction,  the  house,  which  she  had  bought 
with  her  earnings,  had  assumed  a  very  different  appearance.  The 
rooms  had  all  been  renovated,  vines  trailed  about  the  windows, 
and  roses  around  the  porch.  Flowers,  books  and  music  were 
everywhere.  A  harp  and  piano  stood  in  the  largest  room,  and 
Mr.  Hammond's  flute  lay  on  the  latter,  as  if  he  had  but  just  laid 
it  down.  It  was  pie isant  for  Lucy  to  keep  it  there;  it  seemed 
so  much  as  if  her  father  was  coming  in  to  accompany  her,  as  he 
used  to  do. 

In  the  sitting-room  the  table  was  laid  for  tea,  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond, after  the  first  embarrassment  of  meeting  Mr.  Gray  had 
passed,  resumed  her  usual  demeanor  and  welcomed  him  cordially. 
Lucy  invited  him  to  partake  of  their  evening  meal,  which  was 
abundant,  though  simple.  Mr.  Gray  thought  nothing  was  half 
so  sweet  as  the  light  bread  and  rich  milk  which  Lucy  offered  him, 
while  he  begged  her  to  relate  to  him  her  experience  of  the  last 
three  years.  She  did  so,  while  her  mother  occasionally  broke  in 
with  descriptions  of  Lucy's  first  disappointments,  and  their  many 
trials. 

"  All  have  passed  away,  dear  mother,"  said  Lucy,  "  do  not  re- 
call them.  We  arc  so  happy  now,  if  only  father  had  been  spared 
to  us  !  But  believe  me,  Mr.  Gray,  the  los3  of  our  fortune  has 
proved  not  a  real  affliction,  but  a  benediction.  It  has  taught  my 
mother  and  myself  many  hard  but  valuable  lessons.  How  utter- 
ly vain  and  worthless  was  my  early  life !  How  sweet  is  every 
comfort  which  I  earn  with  my  own  labor  1" 

Mr.  Gray  then  told  her  how  fruitlessly  he  had  searched  for  her, 
in  compliance,  as  he  said,  mysteriously  smiling,  with  the  request 
of  one  of  her  best  friends.  He  would  not  explain,  but  went  on 
to  ;ay  that  he  had  com:  to  Boston  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  very 
dear  friend  of  his  own,  who  was  about  returning  from  Europe  in 
the  steamer  which  was  expected  hourly.  He  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  visit  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Langley,  to  whom 
he  owed  the  pleasure  he  was  now  enjoying.  The  conversation 
continued  until  it  was  really  too  late  for  Mr.  Gray  to  think  of 
returning  to  the  city,  and  he  gladly  accepted  Mrs.  Hammond's 
invitation  to  remain. 

He  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  the  song  of  birds,  and, 
opening  his  window,  two  or  three  hopped  to  the  sill,  and  pecked 
at  the  crumbs  which  some  kind  hand  had  strewed  for  them.  He 
soon  joined  Lucy  and  her  mother  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  Mr. 
Gray  thought  he  had  never  spent  so  pleasant  a  morning. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  poor  Milton,"  said  he,  to  himself,  "  I  should 
certainly  make  love  to  sweet  Lucy  Hammond — but  no,  I  will  not 
do  so  dishonorable  an  action.  Besides,  she  would  not  marry  an 
old  fellow  like  me.  No — I  shall  never  marry,"  he  continued, 
with  a  sigh  over  an  early  disappointment,  to  which  he  never  re- 
ferred, among  even  his  dearest  friends. 

"  May  I  bring  my  friend  here  this  evening,  Mrs.  Hammond, 
should  he  arrive  in  the  steamer,  to-day  1" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Gray.  We  shall  be  happy  to  see  any  friend  of 
yours." 

This  was  the  only  week  day  on  which  Lucy  made  no  engage- 
ment to  teach.  One  day,  she  felt,  must  be  her  own,  to  erjoy  the 
home  she  had  mado  and  beautified,  and  to  stay  with  her  mother. 
All  day  she  had  been  from  room  to  room,  arranging  and  altering 
the  really  pretty  furniture  which  her  increased  means  had  enabled 
her  to  purchase  for  every  room.  To-day  she  made  fresh  bouquets 
of  her  early  spring  flowers  and  placed  them  in  vases. 

Lucy  had  been  very  happy  in  this  little  home.  She  had  earned 
the  right  to  be  happy,  for  it  was  all  her  own  work ;  and  to-day, 
especially,  she  seemed  to  enjoy  her  work  to  the  fullest.  As  even- 
ing approached,  she  began  to  count  upon  the  promised  visit  which 


Mr.  Gray  intended  making  her,  and  she  inwardly  hoped  that  his 
unknown  friend  would  not  accompany  him.  She  was  saying  so 
to  her  mother,  when  the  gate  opened,  Hiid  Mr.  Gray  made  his 
appearance  with  another  gentleman. 

How  the  acquaintance  progressed  between  Frank  Milton  and 
Lucj  ;  how  the  wooing  sped  and  how  the  wedding  was  accom- 
plished, would  take  more  words,  gentle  reader,  than  we  can  spare 
for  the  occasion.  Imagine  it  all,  if  you  please.  Lucy  would  not 
leave  her  cottage,  but  she  made  no  objections  to  the  taste  of  her 
husband  in  planning  a  handsome  addition  to  it.  Land  was  bought, 
and  the  garden  was  enlarged  :  and  the  new  house  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  Gray,  who  claimed  the  right  of  making  a  wedding  present 
to  Lucy.  Frank  had  not  realized  the  splendid  prospect  which  had 
been  held  out  to  him  before  he  went  to  Europe ;  but  he  had 
enough  for  comfort,  enough  for  happiness — and  he  enjoyed  it  with 
moderation,  holding  himself  ever  ready  to  labor  again,  when  it 
should  be  necessary. 

Lucy  continued  to  give  lessons  to  Minnie  Langley,  just  to  keep 
her  hand  in,  as  she  said,  against  the  time  w  hen  she  should  be  poor 
again.  Every  Bummer  they  receive  a  long  visit  from  Mr.  Gray, 
to  whom  the  quiet  beauty  of  their  country  h'oine  brings  health  and 
peace,  which  his  busy  city  life  can  never  give. 

There  is  light  in  the  darkest  places,  if  we  will  but  receive  it 
wdien  it  shines  upon  us  with  faintest  rays.  Courage,  faint  heart  ! 
there  is  a  light  about  to  break  in  upon  your  path.  But  your  own 
hand  must  open  the  chink  through  which  it  shall  come,  or  half  its 
brightness  will  be  lost.  Had  Lucy  Hammond  leaned  upon  others, 
instead  of  bravely  going  forth  to  meet  toil  and  privation,  she 
would  probably  have  become  a  miserable,  dependent  being,  bur- 
dening society  with  her  useless  presence.  The  world  is  full  of 
heroic  men  and  women  whose  histories  are  unwritten. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Practical  American  Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy.  Compiled  by  Einu- 
BMB  U.  Hall.  New  York  and  Auburn:  Miller,  Orton  &  Mulligan.  185o. 
lliino.     pp.  436. 

Tbe  literature  of  the  cuisine  flourishes  amazingly  in  these  times,  but  we  wel- 
come a  uew  odveuturer  in  the  field-  Miss  II. ill  tells  us.  iiot  only  how  to  cook 
meat,  but  how  to  "  make  both  ends  meet  " — a  very  desirable  accomplishment 
in  housekeepers.  Her  work  is  illustrated  by  cuts,  showing  the  tyio  how  to 
make  cuts  iu  the  most  approved  fashiou.     For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

A  Treatise  ox  English  Poncti  ation.    By  Jobn  Wilson.    6th  edition.    Bos- 
ton :  Crosby  &  Nichols.     1866. 
We  have  before  Spoken  in  terms  of  commendation  of  this  admirable  treatise, 

and  can  only  repeat  that  we  cordially  recommend  it.     The  present  editiou  is  a 

very  perfect  and  beautiful  one. 

Heart  Sonus.    A  Book  for  the  Gift  Season.    Boston:  Crosby, Nichols  &  Co. 

Ii56.    18mo.    pp.  144. 

A  collection  of  gems  from  the  modern  poets,  with  some  original  lyrics,  taste- 
fully grouped  together. 

The  Surprise:  or,  B'anche  and  her  Friends,  by  Hetty  IIolvoke.  is  the  title 
of  a  very  pleasant  juvenile  story-book,  handsomely  illustrat.-d,  published  and 
for  sale  by  Putnam  &  Brother,  456  Washington  Street. 

The  American  Journal  op  Education  for  January  is  a  valuable  number,  and 

contains  a  handsome  pot  trait  of  the  late  Abbott  Lawrence,  with  a  well-whtteo 
memoir. 

The  Sabbath  Hasp. — An  admirable  collection  of  original  hymn  tunes,  an- 
tic ins.  chants  and  sentences  for  congregations  and  sinking-schools,  with  in- 
struction in  ringing,  composed  by  Charles  K.  lleulmer.  This  valuable  work  is 
published  and  for  sale  by  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  Street. 

Tut  Heathen  Religion  in  its  Popular  and  Symbolical  Development.    By  ReT. 

Joseph  B.  Uross.    Boston :  John  P.  Jcwctt  &  Co.    1856.    12mo.    pp.372. 

Tin  object  of  this  learned  and  well  written  book  is  to  give  a  fair  view  of  tho 
religious  belief  and  mythology  of  the  ancient  classical  and  (iothic  nations.  It 
is  written  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  theo- 
logical literature  of  the  age. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.    Edited  by  George 
S.  Hiixard.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1856.     12mo.     pp.  308. 
A  charming  book,  full  of  wise  aphorisms  and  brilliant  sayings,  culled  with 
taste  lVoui  the  works  of  the  "  deep-mouthed  Boeotian.""  as  Byron  rather  irrev- 
erently calls  him. 

Tue  Discarded  Daughter.    By  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Socthwobth.  Philadelphia : 

T.  B.  Peterson.    12uio.    pp.  412. 

One  of  the  most  popular  fictions  of  this  vigorous  and  industrious  writer.  It 
is  sufficiently  a  "  sensation  "  book  to  meet  the  popular  taste,  and  so  well  written 
as  to  reward  reperusal.     F"cr  sale  by  Sanborn,  Carter  &  Bazin. 

Plain  Tale  and  Friendly  Advici to  Domestics.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson 

it,  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  214. 

This  work  is  not  predicated  on  Dean  Swift's  "advice  to  servants. :I  It  will 
profit  the  class  to  which  it  is  addressed  if  it  reach  them ;  and  housekeepers  can- 
not do  better  than  to  buy  copies  and  present  them  to  their  "  help  '"—too  often 
a  lucus  nan  in  this  free  and  happy  country. 

Atrocious  Judges.    Edited  by  Richard  IIildreth.    New  York  and  Auburn : 

Miller,  Orton  &  Mulligan.     1856.     12mo.    pp.  432. 

This  book  gives  condensed  sketches  of  (to  quote  from  the  title-page)  the 
l;  lives  of  judges  infamous  as  tools  of  tyrants,  and  instruments  of  oppression,'" 
compiled  from  Campbell's  Judicial  Biographies.  The  editor  is  an  anti-slavery 
man,  and  his  comments  are  in  accordance  with  his  political  views. 

Casper.    By  Amy  Loturop.    New  York:  0.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.    1856.    18mo. 

pp.  262. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  entitled  '' Ellen  Montgomery's  Book  Shelf." 
by  the  author  of  the  ■•  Wide.  Wide  World."  "  Dollars  and  Cents,"  etc.  It  is  a 
charming  juvenile  story,  and  most  beautifully  printed  aud  illustrated.  It 
ought  to  be  iu  every  juvenile  library.    Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster. 

Berthas  Christmas  Vision.    An  Autumn  Sheaf.     By  Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 

Boston :  Brown,  Bazin  &  Co.    1855.    18mo.    pp.  248- 

A  collection  of  admirable  stories  told  in  a  pleasing  and  winning  style.  It 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  young  readers. 

Mimic  Life:  or,  Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain.  Bv  Mrs.  Anna  Cora  RrrcniE 
(formerly  Mrs.  Mowatt).  Boston :  Tickuor  &  Fields.  1856.  12mo.  pp.  4V8. 
We  venture  to  predict  that  the  extraordinary  sale  of  the  "  Autobiography  of 
an  Actress  '  will  be  surpassed  by  that  of  this  new  work  of  the  same  fascinating 
writer.  She  has  employed  material  collected  during  her  experience  of  6tage 
life,  but  has  embellished  it  by  those  exquisite  narrative  touches  which  mark  the 
true  artist.  The  impress  of  true  womanly  feeling  in  these  pages  happily  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  mass  of  ■•  strong-uiiuded  "  and  turgid  effusions  from  fe- 
male pens  which  have  disgraced  our  recent  literature.  It  is  a  book  destined  to 
no  ephemeral  life. 

New  Plays. — Samuel  French,  No.  121  Nassau  Street.  New  York,  has  just  is- 
sued, in  fine  style,  Blanche's  burlesque,  '*  King  Charming,"  and  John  Brough- 
am's laughable  extravaganza.  "  Po-ca-hon-tas,"  both  of  which  are  now  playing 
at  the  New  York  theatres. 

Dealings  with  the  Dead.    By  a  Sexton  of  the  Old  School.     Boston :  Dutton  & 

Wcntworth.     1856.    2  vols.,  12mo.    pp.  698. 

These  admirable  papers,  originally  written  for  the  Transcript,  and  exhibiting 
memory,  research  and  originality,  arc  now  published  in  handsome  form.  They 
are  well  worthy  of  it.  It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  this  record  of  funeral  cus- 
toms and  departed  characters  of  note  is  from  tho  pen  of  Lucius  Maulins  Sar- 
gent, one  of  our  best  scholars  and  writers. 

My  First  Season.    By  Beatrice  Reynolds.    Boston :  Fetridgo  &  Co.    1855. 

12mo.     pp.  2S4. 

The  author  of  '■  Charles  Anehester ''  could  hardly  write  a  dull  book.  Her 
present  story  is  livelv  and  brilliant,  aud  possesses  every  element  of  success. 

Fetridge  &  Co.  have  also  published  a  very  clever  novel,  by  Miss  Pardoe,  en- 
titled the  "  Rival  Beauties  '' 
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[Written  for  Balleu's  Pictorial.] 
POWER, 

BT    GEOnOE    B.     COOHER. 

A  thousand  images  of  snow 
Reward  the  schoolboy's  art, 

Ere  one  can  from  the  marble  grow, 
To  thrill  the  sculptor's  heart. 

And  thus  in  Terse  a  meagre  thought, 

A  popinjay's  conceit, 
To  proper  shape  is  quicker  wrought, 

Than  beauties  true  and  sweet. 

And  even  when  tho  whole  is  done, 

In  spite  of  labor  all. 
The  mighty  thought  may  never  run 

As  smoothly  as  the  small. 

For  well  we  know  the  summer  reeds 
Are  smoother  than  the  trees; 

And  every  puny  streamlet  speeds 
More  smoothly  than  the  seas. 

Productions  of  the  human  soul, 
That  speak  to  human  hearts; 

Must  each  be  taken  as  a  whole, 
Not  criticised  in  parts. 

Of  rapid  growth  may  beauties  bo 
That  please  us  for  an  hour ; 

But  slowly  and  unevenly 
Grow  majesty  and  power. 


4     ~»*.»     •< 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

STINGO   GROUT,    ESQUIRE. 

BY   MRS.    H.    C.    GARDNER. 

We  were  walking  on  the  seashore — my  friend  and  I.  It  was 
something  new  for  him  to  watch  the  blue  waves,  dancing  and 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  the  white  ships  in  the  distance,  that, 
clearly  defined  by  the  pure,  cloudless  air,  looked  like  pictures  in 
the  azure  sky.  It  was  an  everyday  scene  to  me,  and  I  was  far 
more  interested  in  the  practical  operations  of  a  few  fishermen,  who 
were  re-fitting  a  crazy  boat  near  us,  than  in  the  exhibition  of  na- 
ture, grand  and  beautiful  as  I  knew  it  to  be.  So,  for  want  of  sym- 
pathy, we  were  silent  a  long  time. 

"Look,"  I  said  at  last,  "look,  Arthur,  if  you  would  see  the 
richest  man  in  Pinchville." 

"  Look  where  V 

"There,  just  in  advance  of  us.  That  is  Stingo  Grout,  Esq. 
He  is  the  richest  man  in  town  ;  he  count*  his  broad  acres  by  the 
thousands,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  has  a  chest  of  gold  in  his 
bed-room." 

My  friend  cast  a  quick,  searching  glance  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  me,  and  forgot  at  once  all  his  ocean  sentiment  in  his  con- 
templation of  tho  new  genus  of  humanity  pointed  out. 

"  What !  You  don't  mean  that  little,  hobbling  old  man  in  the 
scanty,  faded,  old  plaid  cloak  S" 

"  Yes." 

"  The  old  man  who  is  collecting  shells,  with  the  blue  handker- 
chief on  his  head  f" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"  A  conchologist,  eh  V 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  question,  propounded  by  my 
friend  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart. 

"  I  will  tell  you.  Those  arc  quahaug  shells.  He  will  take  them 
home,  and  build  a  little  round  tower  by  the  door  resembling  a 
child's  corncob  play-house.  He  will  leave  a  little  opening  at  the 
bottom,  and  gradually  contract  the  top  until  it  be  of  the  right  size 
to  fit  his  kettle ;  he  will  then  collect  stray  bits  of  chips  and  sticks, 
and  when  he  gets  enough  together  to  make  a  fire,  he  will  cook  his 
dinner  without  expense  to  himself  or  anybody  else." 

"  A  rich  man !"  observed  my  friend,  thoughtfully  regarding  him. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  romantic  sentiment  that  I  had  so 
summarily  ejected  from  the  bosom  of  my  friend  began  to  affect  my 
own  feelings,  and  just  in  proportion  to  his  interest  in  die  dry  sub- 
ject before  him,  grew  my  unconscious  interest  in  the  magnificent 
and  almost  boundless  prospect. 

"Let  us  sit  down  on  the  green  knoll — on  the  southern  side, 
where  the  air  is  warm,  and  where  the  young  spring  violets  will 
nestle  at  our  feet.  Let  us  watch  awhile  the  myriads  of  vessels 
Bpeeding  with  snowy  wing  across  the  broad  bosom  of  the  sea. 
The  tiniest  bark  among  them  is  freighted  witli  loving  hearts,  strong 
hopes  and  ardent  desires,  perchance,  with  sorrow." 

"  A  rich  man !"  muttered  Arthur.  lie  had  not  heard  a  word  of 
what  I  had  been  saying.  My  poetical  sentiment  had  been  wholly 
thrown  away ;  I  tried  again. 

"  Did  you  ever  think,  Arthur,  that  each  of  those  palaces  of  the 
deep  may  possess  a  sensible  existence  of  its  own?  Does  not  that 
majestic  ship  before  us,  now  spreading  all  her  canvass  to  the  favor- 
ing breeze,  seem  wholly  independent  of  any  power  save  that  of  her 
native  element  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  tho  puny  architecture 
of  man  as  having  aught  to  do  witli  the  creation  of  an  object  so 
sublime — " 

"  A  rich  man  I"  interrupted  my  inattentive  auditor.  "  You  say, 
Harriet,  that  he  is  very  rich." 

Ah,  it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  being  Tcnnisonian.  The  pegs 
upon  which  my  sentiment  rested  were  unceremoniously  thrust 
aside  ;  and  so,  finding  it  impossible  to  re-inspire  his  Pegasus,  I  re- 
luctantly dismounted  from  my  own,  and  proposed  to  tell  him  all  I 
knew  of  Stingo  Grout,  Esq. 

"  He  is  a  widower,"  I  began,  "  although  his  last  two  wives  are 
living.     They  were  both  divorced  from  him  on  account  of  their 


mutual  inability  to  subsist  upon  air;  but  his  first  two  wives  died 
and  were  buried.  He  was  quite  young  when  he  was  first  married 
— not  more  than  twenty-three,  lie  always  remembered  the  date 
of  this  occasion,  not  so  much  because  of  the  new  light  that  was  to 
henceforth  shine  upon  his  domestic  existence,  as  on  account  of  a 
sore  cause  of  disquiet  connected  therewith,  which  had  first  initiated 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  real  grief.  To  be  sure,  the  affair  bad 
terminated  favorably,  but  he  could  not  quite  forget  or  forgive  the 
innocent  cause  of  his  affliction.  So,  as  I  said  before,  he  always 
remembered  the  date  of  his  first  wedding." 

"But  you  haven't  told  me  what  the  trouble  was,  Harriet?" 

"Ah,  I  forgot.  It  happened  on  this  wise.  Stingo  had  always, 
from  motives  of  economy  (managing  mamas  chose  to  call  it  '  ec- 
centricity'),  gone  shabbily  dressed;  lie  hadn't  a  decent  suit  of 
clothes  in  the  world.  That  same  plaid  cloak  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  it  has  been  his  sole  outside  wrapper  for  half  a  century. 
By  dint  of  much  brushing,  and  a  good  deal  of  mending,  performed 
gratuitously  by  a  sympathizing  neighbor,  he  managed  to  get  up  a 
fair  outfit  for  the  wedding  occasion.  All  that  win  lacking  was  a 
pair  of  shoes.  He  turned  his  great  cowhide  boots  over  and  over, 
altering  his  mind  with  each  revolution ;  now  pronouncing  them 
passable,  then  grievously  admitting  the  evident  fact  of  their  unsuit- 
ability,  until  forced  by  his  steady  examination  to  decide  that,  tried 
and  worthy  as  they  had  proved,  they  must  not  appear  at  the  wed- 
ding. The  cold  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead  as  the  truth  gradually 
became  manifest.  That  night  (it  was  the  night  before  his  mar- 
riage), sleep  forsook  his  pillow,  or  only  in  transient  visits  brought 
harrowing  visions,  in  which  he  saw  himself  riding  with  his  bride 
in  a  cowhide  omnibus  drawn  by  reckless  ponies,  whose  hides  were 
already  made  into  leather,  and  whose  harness  was  composed  of 
'  waxed-ends '  and  shoe-buckles.  But  with  the  morning  a  bright 
idea  came  to  his  rescue.  In  accordance  with  it,  he  went  to  the 
shoe  store  directly  after  breakfast,  and  bought  a  pair  of  shoes  as  if 
for  another  person,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  be 
returned  if  they  did  not  suit,  wore  them  in  triumph  to  his  wedding, 
and  carried  them  back  to  the  store  early  the  next  morning. 

"  Neither  the  bride  nor  her  friends  had  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
way  of  life  that  was  before  her.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Stingo 
was  the  prize  for  which  all  the  marriageable  girls  were  haggling ; 
and  very  fortunate  was  she  deemed  who  was  lucky  enough  to 
secure  him.  His  eccentricities  were  only  pleasant  little  oddities 
while  backed  by  the  almost  fabulous  riches  that  he  had  inherited  ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  for  a  wife  (so  argued  the  matrons  of  Pinch- 
ville) to  correct  them.  Alas,  poor  Milly  Wild  !  Venturing  fear- 
lessly in  her  unquestioning  faith  in  generous  manhood  into  the  pit 
of  destruction ! 

"  Stingo  was  not  so  ignorant.  He  knew  every  nook  and  turn 
in  advance  of  the  new  way  of  life  now  entered  upon  ;  the  least  cir- 
cumstance possible  he  had  thought  of  and  got  by  heart  long  ago. 
His  father  had  died  when  lie  was  twenty-one,  very  obligingly  (so 
thought  his  dutiful  son)  taking  himself  out  of  the  way  at  the  mo- 
ment his  heir  was  old  enough  to  take  possession  of  his  property. 
Living  just  long  enough  to  obviate  the  necessity  and  expense  of 
guardians  and  other  legal  flummery,  and  then,  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  abdicating  in  favor  of  his  son  ! — a  paternal  example  worthy 
of  imitation  !  So,  without  the  fuss  of  mourning  over  an  event  so 
refreshing,  Stingo  commenced  housekeeping  by  himself  in  the  old 
family  mansion.  It  was  a  tall,  slender,  unpainted  wooden  edifice, 
without  blinds  or  shrubbery  to  relieve  its  nude  appearance.  He 
lived  here  alone  without  a  housekeeper,  or  any  other  domestic,  for 
three  years,  gaining  money  and  counting  over  his  gains,  and 
allowing  himself  but  one  luxury — one  to  which  he  had  habituated 
himself  from  infancy — namely,  laziness.  lie  used  to  boast  that  he 
could  make  ten  dollars  any  time  without  getting  off  the  stump  of 
an  old  apple-tree  which  stood  by  his  door,  and  on  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  sun  himself  in  pleasant  weather. 

"Although  so  practically  opposed  to  personal  exertion,  he  never 
neglected  his  accounts  ;  he  knew  all  about  the  mortgages  he  held, 
the  houses  he  rented,  etc.,  and  when  he  decided  to  take  to  himself 
a  wife,  he  estimated  and  recorded  in  a  book  the  necessary  increase 
of  household  expenditure.  How  he  ever  won  her,  is  one  of  those 
inscrutable  mysteries  that  will  never  be  made  plain  in  this  world. 
She  was  a  pretty,  delicate  little  creature,  not  overburdened,  per- 
haps, with  brains,  but  wholly  unused  to  hardships,  and  had  been 
petted  and  indulged  from  her  infancy.  Merry  were  all  her  plans 
for  the  future,  as  soon  as  her  undoubted  influence  should  have 
corrected  the  foibles  of  her  uncouth  spouse.  The  old  house  should 
be  torn  down,  and  a  splendid  country  mansion  befitting  the  means 
of  its  owner  should  be  built  in  its  place,  and  prove  the  lasting 
astonishment  of  their  rustic  neighbors.  The  trappings  of  a  superb 
carriage,  and  even  the  color  of  the  spirited  horses  who  were  to 
draw  it,  were  decided  upon ;  and  wouldn't  the  Pinchvillitcs  burst 
with  envy  as  they  beheld,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  the  elaborate 
and  inimitable  elegance  of  her  toilet  ? 

"  Such  was  the  happy  dream  from  which  the  young  bride  was 
to  awake.  Why  Stiugo  had  chosen  her  in  preference  to  her  com- 
petitors was  not  strange,  for  she  inherited  a  snug  little  property 
from  her  grandmother.  But  for  once  the  genius  of  selfishness 
had  outwitted  itself;  for  said  property  was  so  bequeathed  that  Mr. 
Grout's  spouse  could  not  command  a  cent  of  it,  and  in  tho  event 
of  her  dying  childless,  botli  principal  and  interest  was  to  become 
the  property  of  her  sisters  or  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

"  Well,  she  didn't  live  long — less  than  a  year.  She  rapidly 
wasted  away,  became  melancholy,  then  insane,  and  then — died  ! 
Still,  maidens  and  matronly  widows,  blooming  youth  and  super- 
annuated spinsterhood,  stood  ready  to  assume  at  his  beck  the  lustre 
of  his  name,  and  the  honor  of  being  mistress  of  Grout  Hall.  Not 
one  among  them  all  doubted  her  power  to  bring  the  eccentric  rich 
man  to  reasonable  terms. 

"  His  second  wife  was  wooed  and  won,  and  almost  literally  fol- 


lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  first.  She  had  not  been  married  for 
her  wealth,  for  she  had  very  little,  if  any ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  she 
bad  a  trade — she  was  a  tailoress.  Her  thoughtful  husband  in- 
wardly resolved  ttiat  she  should  not  lack  opportunity  to  exercise 
her  skill.  During  hi.s  short  courtship,  the  exemplary  widower  bad 
laid  awake  night  after  night  calculating  the  probable  profits  that 
would  accrue  from  her  labor;  and  all  day  long,  in  imagination,  ho 
was  pocketing  the  bright  little  coins  that  site  earned.  Alas,  for 
his  matrimonial  speculations  !  Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  realize 
his  expected  profits,  ere  she,  too,  sickened  and  died.  For  onco  in 
bis  life  he  was  a  mourner.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
there  came  heavily  upon  his  stricken  soul  the  cost  of  the  medical 
attendance,  which  her  friends  had  insisted  upon  her  having. 

"  After  her  death  he  lived  alone  in  his  old  solitary  mansion,  and 
for  a  long  time  made  no  effort  to  replace  Iter.  It  was  evident  to 
all  the  neighbors  that  ho  considered  matrimony  a  humbug.  It 
didn't  pay.  All  in  vain  was  it  for  disconsolate  widows  or  despair- 
ing spinsters  to  besiege  his  citadel.  It  was  as  impregnable  as  the 
great  wall  of  China.     No,  it  didn't  pay  ! 

"  So,  in  default  of  a  wife,  he  bethought  him  of  his  soul.  Death 
had  twice  entered  his  doors  uninvited,  and  he  was  afraid  ho 
wouldn't  stand  for  ceremony,  if  disposed  to  make  another  visit. 
In  fact,  he  thought  he  was  tolerably  sure  of  getting  another  visit 
from  him.  As  lie  must  then,  perforce,  accompany  his  visitor,  and 
bid  adieu  to  his  vast  earthly  wealth,  '  would  it  not  be  wise,'  ho 
argued,  '  to  lay  up  a  little  treasure  in  heaven  ?'  So,  without  furtht  r 
ado,  he  joined  the  church,  and  annually  paid  one  dollar  for  the 
support  of  his  pastor. 

"  It  was  curious  to  observe  his  ingenuity  in  contriving  to  pay 
the  sum  without  touching  his  gold.  At  one  time,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  minister,  he  carried  to  his  house  a  bushel  of  chestnuts  ; 
and  although  the  minister's  lady  strongly  objected  to  his  gene- 
rosity, and  insisted  that  half  a  peck  would  be  an  abundant  supply, 
he  left  the  whole,  and  on  his  way  home  called  on  the  collector 
with  the  information  that  his  subscription  was  paid.  The  next 
year,  a  little  old  wood-saw,  somewhat  rickety,  which  had  not  lieen 
used  since  the  death  of  his  father,  was  brought  into  requisition  ; 
and  after  being  tinkered  a  little,  and  having  the  rust  rubbed  oif,  it 
looked  as  well  as — could  be  expected.  This  was  presented  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  the  pastor,  but  the  collector  was  immediately 
instructed  that  Stingo  Grout,  Esq.'s  subscription  was  paid. 

"A  great  many  anxious  hours  were  necessarily  spent  in  con- 
triving ways  and  means  to  liquidate  this  annual  tax.  Although 
self-imposed,  it  was  a  sore  burden  ;  and  what  was  truly  aggravat- 
ing, it  was  a  burden  that  he  durst  on  no  account  throw  down — for 
upon  these  yearly  acts  of  benevolence  rested  his  hopes  of  endless 
felicity. 

"  The  days  rolled  on,  and  he  became  a  gray-headed  old  man 
and  a  Millerite.  Gout  and  rheumatism  crept  in  with  Millcrism, 
and  to  crown  all  else,  on  his  sixty-ninth  birthday  he  was  again 
married — but  not  to  one  of  the  little,  meek  Mrs.  Grouts  of  former 
times.  His  new  wife  had  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  pine  away 
and  die  for  his  sake.  She  married  him  because  ho  was  rich ;  and 
if  she  possessed  any  one  determination  stronger  than  another,  it 
was  to  outlive  him  and  enjoy  his  wealth.  He  was  as  firmly  re- 
solved that  during  his  lifetime  she  should  get  as  little  as  possible 
of  it ;  and  a  steady  war  raged  between  them  from  the  first  hour  of 
their  union  till  the  last,  which  continued  just  six  weeks  and  four 
days.  Lest  she  should  be  led  into  temptation,  he  slept  every  night 
with  the  keys  of  his  money-box  hugged  to  his  bosom. 

"Poor  Mrs.  Grout!  She  gave  up  at  once  the  idea  of  outliving 
him ;  she  was  the  wife  of  the  richest  man  in  Pinchville,  and  could 
not  obtain  what  appeared  to  her  to  lie  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
existence.  It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and  she  shook  with  cold 
and  rage  like  a  northeast  hurricane. 

"  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Stingo  Grout,  Esq.  performed  tho 
most  brilliant  action  of  his  life.  He  accidentally  saw  one  day,  on 
a  bit  of  newspaper,  an  advertisement  of  '  Improved  Air-Tight 
Stoves ;'  they  were  warranted  to  '  save  half  the  fuel.'  An  econo- 
mical idea — a  golden  conclusion,  unt hough t  of  by  the  advertiser,  im- 
mediately occurred  to  him,  namely,  '  if  one  stove  will  save  half  of 
the  fuel,  two  stoves  will  save  the  whole."  There  was  nothing  in 
arithmetic  plainer  than  this  !  Here  was  a  chance  to  economize. 
To  be  sure,  it  would  require  some  outlay  at  first,  for  he  had  no 
stoves ;  but  after  turning  the  matter  over  and  over  in  his  mind,  he 
decided  to  venture.     It  was  a  great  risk,  but  he  risked  it. 

"  The  stoves  were  bought  and  set  up  side  by  side  in  the  depths 
of  an  old-fashioned  fireplace,  in  the  largest  room  of  the  house,  and 
the  old  man  sat  down  to  enjoy  himself.  The  wind  roared  down 
the  wide  chimney,  and  tossed  his  gray  locks,  his  teeth  chattered, 
and  his  hands  trembled,  till  the  keys  of  his  money-chest,  which  ho 
held  in  them,  rang  out  a  merry  chime  to  celebrate  this  most  novel 
way  of  warming  up. 

"  Esquire  Stingo  Grout's  third  wife  could  bear  no  more ;  she  left 
his  bed  and  board  directly.  Her  parting  address  was  short,  but, 
considering  the  weather,  admirably  warm  and  spicy.  '  Just  look 
here,  you  old  Grou-out !  I  aint  going  to  stand  this  !  I  would  not 
stay  here  a  week  longer,  if  you'd  agree  to  die  then,  and  leave  me 
millions.  Sit  there  till  doomsday,  and  click  your  old  gums,  if  you 
like !  When  I  rub  your  gouty  shins  again,  I  shan't  mind  whieh 
way  the  nap  goes,  you'd  better  believe  !  There'd  be  more  room 
for  your  soul  in  an  onion  seed,  than  a  toad  would  hare  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  !  See  how  soon  you  can  bile  your  porridge  on  your 
precious  stoves!  Ugh!  I'm  off !'  Off  she  went  accordingly, 
and  left  him  '  alone  with  his  glory.'  She  testified  shortly  after  in 
court,  that  she  left  him  to  save  her  life ;  and  that  she  would  have 
frozen  days  l>efore,  if  she  had  not  kept  boiling  hot  with  vexation. 

"  Again  was  Stingo  sole  inhabitant  of  his  airy  palace ;  alono 
with  his  gold  and  his  rheumatism,  his  gout  and  his  Millerism. 
But  his  great  plan  didn't  work  well.     The  sort  of  warmth  gene- 
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rated  by  his  two  stove;  did  not  appear  to  agree  with  his  complaint, 
not  even  when  lie  bad  deposited  for  safe  keeping  a  huge  | 
silver  beneath  n  quantity  of  ashes  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  them. 
They  failed  altogether  in  answering  the  end  for  which  they  had 
been  purchased.  The  old  man's  joints  grew  BthT,  and  he  looked 
pale  and  gaunt.  His  hair  and  beard  had  grown  uncombed  and 
untiimmed,  until  the  children  of  the  village  shouted,  whenever 

they  saw  him,   'A  grizzly  bear!     A  grizzly  bear!' 

"After  the  divorce  of  his  third  wife,  he  had  inwardly  resolved 
to  keep  himself  clear  in  future  from  all  female  incumbrances,  lie 
was  fully  convinced  that  they  were  altogether  unprofitable.  But 
he  now  found  himself  in  a  grievous  strait.  He  was  fast  becoming 
helpless,  and  he  must  cither  marry  or  hire  an  attendant.  A  wife 
would  require  no  wages — a  Aired  domestic  would.  So,  the  balance 
being  in  favor  of  matrimony,  he  called  in  a  passing  neighbor,  and 
deputed  him  with  an  offer  of  marriage  to  a  middle  aged  single 
ladv,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  near  by,  and  who  was  dependent  on 
her  own  labor  for  a  livelihood. 

"If  he  had  not  been  an  old  man,  likely  to  die  soon,  as  full  of 
money  as  of  infirmities,  he  would  have  sued  in  vain  ;  but  she  was 
a  poor  woman,  and  the  golden  dream  that  had  beguiled  her  prcde- 
-  lost  none  of  its  beauty  when  tempting  her.  A  few  inevi- 
table months  of  privation  and  torment.  These  could  lie  bravely 
borne,  and  then — a  rich  widow,  securely  established  above  the 
reach  of  poverty  ;  an  easy  old  age  provided  for.  The  false  dream 
decided  the  question,  and  they  were  married  immediately. 

"Woe!  woe!  The  spring  had  no  sooner  opened,  than  he  be- 
gan to  improve  in  health,  and,  to  her  unspeakable  sorrow,  she 
found  that  he  had  a  vigorous,  hardy  constitution,  likely  to  last  as 
long  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  She  was  indig- 
nant. The  marriage  compact,  entered  into  solely  with  a  view  to 
ly  widowhood,  seemed  in  her  view  to  be  scarcely  binding, 
unless  the  original  idea  could  lie  carried  out.  She  found  it  im- 
possible to  !  )k  quietly  upon  the  wanton  destruction  of  her  hopes, 
or  to  sec  w  i  composure  the  most  beautiful  of  air-castles  melt 
awav  into  it  *  1  indrcd  ether.  She  felt  that  his  returning  strength 
had  defraude  her  of  her  just  dues  ;  that  his  prolonged  life  was  an 
imposition  u,  .1  the  poor  of  the  community,  whose  wants  she 
would  thankfully  have  relieved  had  the  keys  of  the  strong  box 
been  legally  her  own.  In  the  height  of  her  anger,  she  kindled  a 
huge  lire  in  one  of  his  profitable  stoves,  and  awaited  the  result. 
She  thought  lie  was  crazy  when  he  came  in.  Forgetful  of  all  his 
bodily  ailments,  he  rushed  towards  the  stove  li  e  an  enraged  cata- 
mount robbed  of  her  young.  Without  waiting  for  tongs  or  shovel, 
he  pulled  out  the  flaming  brands  with  his  naked  hands ;  furiously 
diving  into  the  very  depths  of  the  stove,  and  blackening  and 
blinding  himself  with  the  smoke  and  ashes. 

"  Terrified  almost  out  of  her  wits  by  this  energetic  conduct  of 
her  beloved  spouse,  Mrs.  Grout  was  about  to  run  to  the  neighbors 
for  help,  when  the  cause  of  his  sudden  frenzy  became  apparent— 
she  had  built  her  fire  on  his  buried  treasure.  Blackened  coins, 
dollars,  half  dollars,  and  tea  and  table-spoons  were  spinning  hotly 
about  on  the  floor,  while  he  madly  raked  among  the  glowing  em- 
bers to  save  his  melting  idol.  This  was  a  run  upon  his  bank  that 
he  had  not  anticipated.  Mrs.  Grout  was  not  idle.  She  slily  pock- 
eted quite  a  little  fortune  of  black  dollars ;  and  when  the  tumult 
subsided,  she  left  hiin  turning  over  his  money  with  blistered  hands, 
and  literally  sitting  in  dust  and  ashes. 

"  She  never  returned,  but  after  a  few  weeks  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained a  divorce.  She  stilt  lives  in  that  little  white  cottage  at  the 
foot  of  the  bluff.  The  third  Mrs.  Grout  boards  with  her;  and 
Stingo  seldom  passes  their  door  with  his  basket  of  shells,  without 
saluted  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  He  is  a  little  over  eighty  years  of  age,  hale  and  hearty,  and  pre- 
senting few  indications  of  soon  resigning  his  wealth  to  other  hands. 
He  has  no  friends,  and  although  the  possessor  of  great  riches,  has 
not  a  friend  in  the  world." 

"  A  rich  man  I"  responded  my  friend,  by  way  of  conclusion. 


Love  of  Applause. — The  heart  of  man  seeks  for  sympathy, 
and  each  of  us  craves  a  recognition  of  his  talents  and  his  labors. 
But  this  craving  is  in  danger  of  becoming  morbid,  unless  it  bo 
constantly  kept  in  check  by  calm  reflection  on  its  vanity,  or  by 
dwelling  upon  the  very  different  and  far  higher  motives  which 
should  actuate  us.  That  man  lias  fallen  into  a  pitiable  state  of 
moral  sickness,  in  whose  eyes  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men 
is  the  test  of  merit,  and  their  applause  the  principal  reward  for 
exertion. — Ilel/is. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

MR.  DANIEL  DINGDONG. 

BY    MAURICE    SU.INOSBY. 

Djkodong — Mr.  Daniel  Dingdong,  of  the  distinguished  firm 
of  Dingdong,  Titmau  &  Weasel,  dealers  in  anchors,  cables,  old 
junk,  and  I  believe,  every  other  description  of  ship-chandlery,  was, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  a  "gay  Lothario  "  of  forty-five,  or 
thereabouts, — rich,  pompous,  and,  what  is  often  to  he  regretted,  a 
trifle  self-conceited.  He  had  picked  his  way  up,  gradually,  from 
a  foremast  hand  to  his  present  enviable  position  in  the  world, 
without  any  of  those  "  ups"  and  "downs,"  bumps,  panics,  con- 
tortions of  credit,  and  so  forth,  incidental  to  trade,  or  the  general 
fluctuation  of  stocks. 

Messrs.  Titman  and  Weasel  were  both  family  men,  while  Mr. 
Dingdong,  senior,  was  only  a  bachelor,  "gay  as  a  butterfly  born 
in  a  bower" — one  of  those  enviable  mortals  whom  Cupid  has  never 
dared  to  assail.  For  years  Mr.  Dingdong  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  spending  bis  leisure  hours  in  attending  lectures,  conceits,  thea- 
tres, and  such  like  places  of  amusement,  or  instruction,  sometimes 
in  company  with  Mrs.  Titman,  who  was  known  to  treat  her  hus- 
band with  marked  contempt  for  a  week  afterwards  (he  being  a 
foxy-complexioncd  little  man,  with  ferret-like  eyes,  and  a  sharp 
piping  voice,  which  always  terminated  in  a  shrill  treble ;  while 
Mr.  Dingdong  was  slightly  corpulent,  with  checks  like  a  full 
blown  rose,  and  a  voice  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  modulation) ; 
but  oftcner  with  Mrs.  Weasel,  who  was  always  accompanied,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Dingdong,  by  the  two  accomplished 
Misses  Snyder — magnificent  twin  daughters  by  a  former  marriage. 

Now  it  was  the  highest  aim,  the  very  loftiest  ambition  of  the 
managing  Mrs.  Weasel,  to  see  the  twins  well  established  in  the 
world, — their  father  having  unfortunately  surrendered  up  his  being 
just  as  he  was  on  the  eve,  like  thousands  of  other  well-meaning 
persons,  of  making  a  most  rapid  and  splendid  fortune,  which,  not 
having  been  realized  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  reduced  the  luck- 
less widow  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  the  support  of 
her  little  family.  Accordingly,  after  a  variety  of  vicissitudes,  she 
became  Mr.  Weasel's  housekeeper  (Mr.  Weasel  having  already 
borne  up  philosophically  under  the  loss  of  the  dear  woman, — Mrs. 
Weasel  the  first, — by  whom  he  had  issue — Master  Tom  Weasel — 
at  that  time  an  unmanageable  whipster  often  years),  and  after  a 
reasonable  period  spent  in  his  service,  was  rendered  but  too  happy 
in  assuming  the  same  place  in  his  affections,  and  the  same  author- 
ity over  his  household, — some  maliciously  inclined  persons  said 
more, — which  had  been  previously  maintained  by  the  deceased. 

However  that  clause  might  be,  there  was  one  thing,  one  resolu- 
tion, in  which  Mr.  Weasel  had  always  been  known  to  be  remark- 
ably firm,  and  that  was  as  regarded  the  final  disposition  of  his 
property.  Indeed  he  was  so  very  pointed  in  this  respect  (he  hav- 
ing actually  said,  and  that,  too,  with  one  of  the  very  strongest 
gestures  he  was  ever  known  to  indulge  in,  that  he  would  see  all 
the  Snyders  that  he  ever  did  sec,  in  Pandemonium,  before  lie 
would  rob  his  son  Tom  of  the  smallest  fraction  of  his  property  for 
the  accommodation  of  others  who  had  the  honor  of  being  the  law- 
ful daughters  of  somebody  else),  that  Mrs.  Weasel  had  finally 
given  up  the  point  in  despair,  and  passed  over  her  husband,  so 
long  as  he  continued  to  provide  well  for  the  fashionable  wants  of 
her  two  blooming  daughters,  now  in  their  nineteenth  year,  as  one 
of  those  pantalooned  ogres  who  arc  sometimes  perfectly  incorrigi- 
ble on  some  points. 

Clarabella  and  Arabella, — it  being  a  commonplace  observance, 
dating  back,  for  aught  we  know,  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  to  re- 
duce the  names  of  twins  to  something  like  a  jingling  resemblance, 
— were  the  Christian  names  which  the  Snyders  had  liberally  con- 
ferred on  their  twin  daughters,  at  that  early  period  of  life  which 
properly  arraigns  itself  under  the  head  of  extreme  babyhood ! 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  now  the  sole  aim  of  Mrs.  Weasel's  life  to 
see  her  two  marriageable  daughters  well  established  ;  and  what  I 
mean  to  convey  by  this,  is,  with  rich,  and  of  course  liberally-dis- 
posed husbands ;  this  being  the  profound  object  at  which  she 
aimed.  By  a  course  of  skilful  manoeuvcring — such  as  would  cer- 
tainly be  excused  in  no  one  else  but  a  mother,  anxious  for  the  well- 
being  of  her  daughters — did  she  contrive  to  enlist  for  Clarabella, 
who  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  half  an  hour's  seniority 
over  her  sister,  the  devoted  interest  and  affection  of  a  wealthy 
young  gentleman  in  towrn,  who  had  already  promised  Clarabella 
honorable  marriage,  and  stood  ready  at  any  moment  to  fulfil  the 
contract.  But  Arabella  still  remained.  Arabella,  if  anything, 
was  even  more  beautiful  than  Clarabella.  It  "wee  necessary  that 
she  should  he  disposed  of  soon.  She  canvassed  the  merits  of  all 
the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance — by  no  means  a  trifling  under- 
taking— but  unhappily  in  each  case  there  was  something  wanting, 
something  to  destroy  that  lady's  confidence  in  them.  P.  was  mi- 
serly and  querulous  ;  C.  was  profligate  and  given  to  loose  asso- 
ciates ;  D.  was  extravagantly  fast,  and  had  squandered  the  greater 
part  of  his  patrimony  ;  while  L.  was  seriously  devoted  to  every 
good-looking  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  and  of  course  could 
not  think  of  such  a  thing  as  becoming  at  thirty  years  of  Bj 
exclusive  property  of  any  particular  lady  whom  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  flirting  with. 

While  the  good  Mrs.  Weasel  was  thus  indulging  in  her  cogita- 
tions, the  door-hell  rang,  and  a  moment  after  the  rosy  Mr.  Ding- 
dong  stood  bowing  in  the  doorway.  Mr.  Dingdong  was  remark- 
ably young  looking  for  forty-five ;  would  have  passed  current  in 
almost  any  company  for  at  least  ten  years  short  of  that  mark. 
Mrs.  Weasel  bad  observed  this  peculiarity  before,  and  now  a  happy 
thought  seised  her.  "  What,  pray,  should  hinder  Mr.  Dingdong 
from  making  Arabella  a  capital  husband  '.  He  was  rich  ;  he  was 
liberally  disposed;  he  was  too  old  and  too  philosophical,  too  tlw- 


roughly  acquainted  with  human  nature  and  the  usages  of  society, 
to  ever  dream  of  becoming  jealous  of  a  young  and  accomplished 
wife.  He  understood  the  world,  and  would  certainly  understand, 
also,  that  a  wife  of  Arabella's  qualifications,  both  physical  and 
mental,  could  not  easily  fail  of  making  them  both  conspicuous  in 
the  fashionable  circles." 

These  ideas,  when  once  started,  were  revolved  with  great  rapid- 
ity in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Weasel,  and  she  drew  out  the  wide,  stuffed 
rocking-chair,  that  Mr.  Dingdong  might  be  seated  ;  while  she,  ex- 
cellent lady,  excusing  herself  for  a  moment,  retired  into  the  con- 
servatory to  find  and  arrange  with  Arabella  the  best  mode  of  attack. 
She  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  that  young  lady  seated 
in  the  arbor  with  Mr.  T.  Bctlieovcn  Basso,  a  renowned  music 
teacher  of  a  most  exquisite  exterior  and  address,  but  as  poor  as  a 
church-mouse  in  point  of  worldly  gear.  Mr.  Basso  was  dismissed 
with  a  patronizing  nod  from  the  mother.  After  he  was"  gone,  Mrs. 
Weasel  pounced  immediately  upon  her  subject,  descanted  upon 
the  advantages  of  an  alliance  with  Mr.  Dingdong,  bis  great  wealth 
and  amiability,  with  the  very  fair  prospect  of  her  becoming  a 
dashing  widow  in  the  very  prime  of  life  ;  and  then  how  romantically 
attractive  she  might  appear,  riding  alone  in  the  late  Mr.  Ding- 
dong's  carriage,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  glittering  parapher- 
nalia of  wealth. 

Arabella  was  sensibly  affected  by  the  picture,  and  promised 
ready  obedience  to  her  mother  in  everything.  From  that  hour  both 
mother  and  daughter  became  unceasing  in  their  attentions  to  Mr. 
Dingdong.  It  became  a  point  with  them  to  reserve  the  best  fruits, 
the  most  delectable  sweetmeats,  and  even  the  choicest  brands  of 
old  Madeira,  for  his  especial  comfort  and  consumption.  The 
cosiest  chair  was  always  vacated  on  his  approach,  the  most  con- 
venient peg  in  the  hat-rack  was  appropriated  to  him — being  uni- 
versally recognized  by  every  one  as  "  Mr.  Dingdong's  ;"  and  not 
the  minutest  little  attention  was  neglected  which  would  add  to  his 
luxurious  indolence.  For  him  Arabella  executed  the  most  plain- 
tive airs  on  the  piano,  oftentimes  affecting  the  gentleman  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  cause  him  to  blow  his  nose  with  great  violence. 
At  other  times  she  would  read  sentimental  effusions  on  "  Love," 
selected  from  the  last  number  of  the  "  Lady's  Book  ;"  or,  at  his 
especial  request,  she  would  scat  herself  on  an  ottoman  at  his  feet, 
and  read  a  full  account  of  everything  connected  with  moneyed  in- 
terests, and  wind  up  with  an  unabridged  summary  of  the  weekly 
shipping  lists. 

Mr.  Dingdong  must  have  had  a  heart  of  iron  to  have  resisted 
all  this,  and  retained  any  shadow  of  his  old  opinions  regarding 
the  independent  condition  of  a  bachelor.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
after  a  brief  siege,  Mr.  Dingdong  gallantly  capitulated,  and  pro- 
posed a  solemn  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  remaining  twin,  which 
so  gratified  the  mother  that  she  embraced  Mr.  Dingdong  several 
times  with  great  rapture,  at  which  Mr.  Weasel,  who  was  sitting 
near  at  hand,  frowned  severely.  Mr.  Dingdong  presented  Ara- 
bella with  a  valuable  set  of  jewels,  and  ten  one  hundred  dollar 
notes  to  replenish  her  wardrobe.  At  last  the  happy  day  was 
named,  and  Mrs.  Weasel,  now  on  the  verge  of  witnessing  the  en- 
tire consummation  of  a  "hope  long  deferred,"  laid  herself  out 
nobly  for  one  grand  "  fete,"  which  she  trusted  would  prove  the 
leading  topic  of  conversation  even  out  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
moved.  Mr.  Weasel  must  foot  this  hill,  however  extravagant,  as 
no  one  hut  Master  Tommy  would  ever  stand  a  chance  of  suffering 
in  consequence. 

The  grand  occasion  arrived,  and  a  large  company  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  interesting  ceremony.  Mr.  Dingdong  was  attired 
in  a  black  coat,  white  pants,  and  buff"  waistcoat ;  while  Arabella, 
dicked  in  satins  and  blazing  with  jewels,  had  just  retired  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  privacy  of  her  own  apartment.  A  hah''  hour 
passed  and  she  was  still  absent.  Mrs.  Weasel  grew  extremely 
impatient  at  the  delay,  and  soon  after  went  in  quest  of  the  bride  to 
be.  In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  with  a  great  look  of  anxiety 
depicted  in  her  face,  and  beckoned  Mr.  Dingdong  aside.  Arabella 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  !  They  gazed  about  the  room,  and  lo, 
Mr.  Basso  had  also  disappeared  ! 

The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Weasel  were  instantly  opened,  and  she  de- 
clared it  as  her  unshaken  conviction  that  Arabella  must  hove 
eloped  with  her  music  teacher. 

Mr.  Dingdong  was  dumbfounded  ;  the  company  were  amused — 
they  having  no  private  feelings  at  stake  ; — and  Mrs.  Weasel,  whoso 
chagrin,  if  anything,  was  greater  even  than  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Dingdong,  who,  after  the  unfortunate  shock  was  over,  rather  con- 
gratulated himself  that  the  affair  was  no  worse,  fairly  stormed  with 
disappointment.  She  declared  she  would  never  forgive  her,  never ! 
She  had  abused  her  confidence  beyond  the  limits  of  human  for- 
bearance !  When  she  might  have  rested  in  the  lap  of  fortune,  she 
had  been  so  unpardonably  silly  as  to  throw  herself  away  on  a 
worthless,  graceless  puppy.  The  next  day  a  note  was  discovered 
in  the  drawer  of  her  dressing-table,  from  which  we  extract  tho 
following  passages : 

"Dearest  Bella:  —  You   can  never  expect  to   lie  happy, 

if  you  brcuk  your  promise  with  me A  new  prospect  has  just 

opened  to  me I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  west I  un- 
derstand  farming,  and  have  twelve  hundred  dollars  in  cash 

Dearest  Bella,  give  up  your  ambitious  schemes,  and  come  where 
your  heart  is. ...  I  shall  certainly  he  in  town  on  the  painful  occa- 
sion to  which  you  have  referred,  and  if  you  love  me,  dearest,  as  I 

think  you  do,  you  must  and  will  fly  with  me Steadfastly  till 

death,  suffer  me  to  remain  yours,         T.  Betheoven  Basso." 

One  year  later  we  are  favored  with  extracts  from  another  letter : 

"  Though  we  live  in  a  log-house,  we  have  a  fine  farm  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  forty  acres  of  which  is  now  under 

cultivation I  have  not  been  disappointed  in  my  husband  ;  he 

is  everything  I  could  wish The  baby  is  jnsl  -ix  weeks  old,  and 

a  perfect  ima^e  of  his  father Tell  Mr.  Dingdong  that  my  treat- 
ment of  him  lias  proved  the  most  constant  sorrow  I  have  had .... 
Truly  your  affectionate  sister,  ARABELLA." 
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SCENES  IN  THE  RING. 

The  design  on  this  page,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Champ- 
nev  from  the  life,  exhibits  some  of  the  performances  at  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  in  this  city,  now  occupied  by  Col.  Cushing's  New 
York  circus,  embracing  a  very  talented  company.  The  lady  rider 
is  Miss  Maddigan,  a  most  graceful  equestrienne,  the  daughter  of  a 
eentlcman  long  known  in  connection  with  such  entertainments. 
In  the  lower  portion  of  the  picture  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  cele- 
brated equestrian,  Hernandez— one  of  the  most  daring  and  grace- 
ful riders  in  the  world.  In  Europe  he  is  no  less  popular  than  in 
this  countrv,  and  his  engagements  there  were  most  brilliant. 
The  clowns"  attached  to  this  company  are  the  famous  Joe  PeiW- 
land  and  Felix  Carlo,  both  of  them  distinguished  for  genuine  hu- 
mor and  originality,  really  "  fellows  of  infinite  jest."  We  are  not 
quite  of  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who  said  "  he  preferred 
horses  to  Shakspearc,"  but  we  confess  to  an  amiable  weakness  in 
favor  of  equestrian  exhi- 
bitions. In  our  juvenile 
days  it  amounted  to  an 
equomania.  Thackeray 
says  somewhere,  "Many 
a  philosopher  would  steal 
round  the  corner  to  laugh 
at  Punch,  if  he  thought 
nobody  was  looking  at 
him."  And  just  so  many 
a  philosopher,  if  he  dared 
unl>cnd  from  his  wonted 
rigidity,  would  take  a  seat 
in  a  circus,  expand  with 
admiration  at  the  brilliant 
cavalcades,  and  be  con- 
yulscd  with  laughter  at 
the  jokes  of  the  clown. 
We  pity  a  man  who  can- 
not laugh  at  the  clown's 
jokes.  Many  of  them  are 
old  enough  to  be  respect- 
able— honest,  ancient  jests 
that  wear  well,  good  solid 
flashes  of  wit  and  humor, 
by  no  mean*  to  be  classed 
With  the  frothy  jesting  of 
the  day.  If  a  man  were 
called  "upon  to  defend  his 
equestrian  proclivities,  he 
might  go  buck  to  the  days 
of  Homer,  and  show  the 
classieality  of  the  sports 
of  the  ring.  The  "  blind 
old  bard  of  Scio's  rocky 
isle,"  describes  one  of  his 
heroes  as  managing  sev- 
eral horses  and  leaping 
from  one  to  another,  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  done  in  the 
modern  circus.  But  with 
all  due  deference  to  the 
departed  heroes  of  Greece, 
we  must  express  our  be- 
lief that  their  feats  were 
"  slow  "  in  comparison  to 
those  we  have  recently 
witnessed  at  the  National 
Theatre.  They  had  not 
the  horses  nor  the  men  to 
perform  such  marvsls. 
The  horses,  if  we  consult 
even  the  Elgin  marbles, 
were  mere  hacks  compar- 
ed to  the  thorough-bred 
nags  of  our  time,  and  as 
for  the  men — when  we  say 
the  Greeks  were  not  Yan- 
kees, we  have  said  enough. 
Equestrianism  and  gym- . 
nasties  have  gone  on  im- 
proving from  year  to  year, 
until  now  they  seem  to 
have  reached  their  acme'. 
The  sports  of  the  circus 
have  always  furnished  a 
favorite  entertainment  to 
the  people  of  Boston.  So 
long  ago  as  when  Pepin 
&  Brechard  came  here  with 
their  French  t  r  o  u  p  e — 
more  than  forty  years  ago 
— they  were  eminently 
successful,  and  attracted 
brilliant  audiences.  For 
a  long  time  the  Washing- 
ton Garden  Amphithe- 
atre, which  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  fine  old  trees 
which  shaded  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  brick 
block  at  the  comer  of 
West  and  Tremont 
Streets,  cujoyed  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  public. 
Here  "El  Hyder*'  and 
the  "  Cataract  "of  the  Gan- 
ges" were  first  produced, 
and  we  well  remember 
with  what  unalloyed  de- 
light we  boys  beheld  "  Za- 
mine,    mounted    on     her 

white  charger,  dash  up  the  cataract  "—a  flight  of  steps  with  a 
little  stream  of  water  pouring  out  of  the  nose  of  a  common  pump 
worked  just  about  two  minutes,  when  the  curtain  fell.  Since  then 
the  Lion  Theatre,  uniting  companies  of  horse  and  foot,  enjoyed 
a  temporary  success.  And  the  various  companies  that  have  "vis- 
ited our  city  from  time  to  time,  have  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  lack  of  patronage.  Whenever  the  "  legitimate  "  failed  at  any 
of  its  "  temples,"  the  horses  were  always  a  "  sure  card,"  and  we 
are  afraid  a  strict  account  would  show  that  sawdust  pays  better 
than  Shakspcare  in  the  long  run.  Equestrian  and  athletic  exer- 
well  conducted,  as  they  are  at  present,  are  certainly,  howev- 
er, well  worthy  of  patronage.  Their  physical  result  to"  the  per- 
former* is  shown  in  a  full  development  and  nice  balance  of  the 
muscular  system ;  and  the  best  living  models  our  sculptors  can 
study,  the  only  ones  that  approach  the  nearly  absolute  perfection 
of  the  Greek  type  of  mauhood,  are  to  be  found  among  our  eques- 
trian performers. 


ICEBERGS  AND  GREENLANDERS. 

A  gentleman  who  accompanied  Lieut.  Hartstcin  on  his  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  Dr.  Kane,  thus  describes,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Mirror,  the  appearance  of  icebergs  :  "  I  tried  hard  to  sketch 
an  outline  of  some  of  the  icy  mountains,  but  the  snowy  whiteness 
of  their  summits,  and  the  clear,  transparent  azure  of  their  edging 
and  projections  were  beyond  any  artistic  powers  I  possess.  The 
best  idea  that  can  be  formed  of  them  is  to  imagine  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  cathedrals,  churches,  castles,  halls  and  walls  of  every  im- 
aginable style  of  architecture,  done  in  Parian  marble,  and  adorn- 
ed with  turquoise  reliefs,  all  floating  on  a  sea  of  green,  while  the 
hoarse  dash  of  the  breakers  among  the  clefts  is  music  most  sol- 
emn and  sublimely  accordant  to  the  imposing  scene."  Of  the 
natives  of  Greenland  he  says  :  "  They  are  far  better  looking  than 
I  expected  to  find  them,  and  many  of  the  half  breeds  are  really 
beautiful — their  hairy  seal-skin  to   the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


APPROACH  TO  JERUSALEM. 

But  when  I  climbed  the  last  ridge,  and  looked  ahead,  with  a 
sort  of  painful  suspense,  Jerusalem  did  not  appear.  We  were  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  whose  blue  we  could  dimly 
see  far  to  the  west,  through  notches  in  the  chain  of  hills.  To  the 
north  the  mountains  were  gray,  desolate  and  awful.  An  upland 
tract  covered  with  white  volcanic  rocks  lay  before  us.  We  met 
peasants  with  asses,  who  looked  to  my  eyes  as  if  they  were  just 
like  Jerusalem.  Still  forward  we  urged  our  horses,  and  rcachtid  a 
ruined  garden,  surrounded  with  hedges  ol  cactus,  over  which  I 
saw  domes  and  walls  in  the  distance.  I  drew  a  long  breath  and 
looked  at  Francis.  He  was  jogging  along  without  turning  his 
head ;  he  could  not  have  been  so  indifferent  if  that  really  was  the 
city.  Presently  we  reached  another  slight  rise  in  the  rockv  plain. 
He  began  to  urge  his  panting  horse,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  we 
l)oth   lashed   the  spirit  into  ours,  dashed  on   at  breakneck  gallop 

round  the  comer  of  an  old 
wall  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
and  lo!  the  Holy  City! 
Our  Greek  jerked  both 
pistols  from  his  bolsters, 
and  fired  them  into  the  air, 
as  we  reined  up  the  steed. 
From  the  description  of 
travellers,  I  had  expected 
to  see  in  Jerusalem  an  or- 
dinary modem  Turkish 
town  ;  but  that  before  mo, 
with  its  walls,  fortresses 
and  domes,  was  it  not  still 
the  City  of  David?  I  saw 
the  Jerusalem  of  the  New 
Testament,  av  I  had  imag- 
ined it.  Long  lines  of 
walls,  crowned  with  a 
notched  parapet,  and 
strengthened  by  towers ;  a 
few  domes  and  spires 
above  them ;  clusters  of 
cypress  trees  here  and 
there;  this  was  all  that 
was  visible  of  the  city.  On 
either  side  the  hill  sloped 
down  to  the  two  deep  val- 
leys over  which  it  bungs. 
On  the  east,  the  Mount  ot 
Olives,  crowned  with  a 
chapel  and  mosque,  rose 
high  and  steep;  but  in 
front,  the  eve  passed  di- 
rectly over  the  city,  to  rest 
far  away  upon  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Moab,  be- 
yond the  Red  Sea.  The 
scene  was  grand  in  its 
simplicity.  The  promi- 
nent colors  were  the  pur- 
ple of  those  distant  moun- 
tains, and  the  hoary  gray 
of  the  nearer  hills."  The 
walls  were  of  the  dull  yel- 
low of  weather-stained 
marble,  and  the  only  trees, 
the  dark  cypress  and  the 
moonlit  olive.  Now,  in- 
deed, for  one  brief  mo- 
ment, I  knew  that  I  was 
in  Palestine  ;  that  I  saw 
Mount  Olive  and  Mount 
Zion ;  and  I  knew  not  how 
it  was — my  sight  grew 
weak,  and  all  objects  trem- 
bled and  wavered  in  a  wa- 
tery film.  Since  we  ar- 
rived, I  have  looked  down 
upon  the  city  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  up 
to  it  from  the  valley  of 
Jchoshaphat ;  but  I  can- 
not restore  the  illusion  ef 
that  first  view. — Travel*  in 
the  Kast. 
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They  are  well-disposed,  kind  and  hospitable,  and  on  their  invi- 
tation, the  officers  of  the  expedition  attended  a  grand  ball,  or 
hoeky  dance,  as  they  term  it,  for  which  purpose  the  governor  kind- 
ly offered  his  house.  The  invites  were  issued  with  a  request  to 
bring  our  own  refreshments,  meaning  wine  and  whiskey  *  ad  lib.,' 
and  a  fair  assemblage  of  Esquimaux  belles,  with  two  or  three 
very  pretty  Danes  among  them,  having  got  together,  the  dancing 
commenced  to  the  music  of  two  native  violinists,  wlio  played  all 
the  polkas,  redowas  and  waltzes  of  our  own  '  fast  age  '  and  city. 
The  women  polked,  jigged  aud  waltzed  exceedingly  well  and  with 
most  unremitting  ardo.  They  were  all  attired  in  tight-fitting  seal- 
skin breeches,  the  hairy  side  out,  which  were  joined  eight  inches 
above  the  knee,  with  seal-skin  boots,  tastily  trimmed  with  fur  or 
laee — not  an  unbecoming  dress,  by  any  means,  I  assure  you. 
Not  having  graduated  in  Terpsichore's  school,  I  remained  a  de- 
lighted looker-on  at  the  funniest  scene  1  have  lately  witnessed — the 
naval  uniforms  and  seal  skins  amalgamating  together  readily." 


ORIGIN  OF  PLANTS. 

Every  fanner  ought  to 
be    acquainted    with    the 
origin  and  history  of  all 
ordinary  plants,  so   as  to 
know  their  nature,  coun- 
try and  condition.     Such 
knowledge,  besides  being 
a  great  source  of  pleasure, 
and    very   desirable,    will 
often   enable   him   to  ex- 
plain  phenomena  in    the 
habits  of  many  plants  that 
otherwise    would    appear 
inexplicable.     Wheat,  al- 
though considered  by  some 
as  a  native  of  Sicily,  origi- 
nally came  from  the  cen- 
tral" table-laud  of  Thibet, 
where  it   vet  exists  as  a 
grass,   with   small,  mealy 
seeds.     Rye  exists  wild  in 
Siberia.  Barley  exists  wild 
in  the  mountains  of  Hima- 
lava.     Oats  were  brought 
from  North  Africa.  Millet,  one  species,  is  a'native  of  India,  another 
of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.     Maize  (Indian  com)  is  a  native  growth 
in  America.     Rice  was  brought  from  South  Africa,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  India,  and  thence  to  Europe  and  America.     Peas  are  of 
unknown  origin.     Vetches  are  natives  of  Germany.     The  Garden 
Bean   is  from  the  East  Indies.     Buckwheat  came  originally  from 
Siberia  and  Turkey.     Cabbage  grows  wild  in   Sicily  and   Naples. 
The    Poppy  was  brought  from   the  East.     The   Sunflower  from 
Peru.     Hops   came   to  perfection   us  a  wild  flower  in    Germany. 
Saffron  came  from  Egypt.     Horseradish  is  a  native  of  South  Eu- 
rritjc.     Tobacco   is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Tobago  and    California. 
An  ither  species  has  also  been  found  wild  in  Asia.     The  Grasses 
are  mostly  native   plants,  and    so  arc  the  clovers,  except  Luzerne, 
which  is  a" native  of  Sicily.     The  Gourd  is  an  Eastern  plant.     The 
Potato  is  a  well-known  native  of  Peru  and   Mexico.     Coriander 
grows  wild  near  the  Mediterranean.     Aniseed  was  brought  fo»m 
the  Grecian  Archipelago. — Boston  Transcript. 
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editorial  .v.;lam;k. 
A  five  hundred  dollar  Bible  is  advertised  for  sale  in  the  Phila- 

ia   Ledger.     The  ornaments  on  the  cover  aro  compo 

solid  sold. S.  E.  Sherwood,  of  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  father  of  Gen. 

Tom  Thumb,  died  at  that  place,  lately,  leaving  a  large  fortune  to 
be  divided  between  the  widow,  the  renowned  dwarf,  and  two  mar- 
ried sisters. There  arc  live  hundred  millions  more  of   heathen 

than  of  Christians  in  the  world. Maine  now  boasts  of  owning 

n  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  valued  at  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
greater  than  the  commercial  marine  of  any  European  power,  Great 

Britain  alone  excepted. In  the  far  West,  cactuses  grow  two 

bet  thick  at   the  base,  rising  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  thorns 

upon  them  as  large  as  a  goose  .pull. The  cost  of  the  smallest 

locomotive  in  use  is  from  six  to  eight  thousand  dollars  each.  The 
largest,  which  can  draw  a  train  of  sixteen  cars,  holding  eleven 
hundred  persons,  arc  worth  twelve  thousand  dollars.     A  first  class 

Bgcr  car  costs  three  thousand  dollars  ;  second  class,  eighteen 

hundred  ;  freight  ear,  six  hundred. M.  tie  Bonpland,  once  the 

celebrated  fellow-traveller  of  Baron   Ilumholdt,  now  eighty-three 

vcars  of  age,  has  turned  into  an  American  planter  in  Chili. An 

Oregonian  says  that  he  has  often  rode  his  mule  down  places  where 
the  declivity  was  so  steep  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  on  foot. 
The  probability  is,  that  our  Oregonian  gentleman  had  just  left  an 

exhibition  of  original  packages, In  the  time  of  Henry  111.,  of 

France  (1675),  there  were  but  three  carriages  in  Paris,  whereof 
two  were  the  king's.  At  the  present  time  there  are  six  hundred 
omnibuses. By  the  policy  carried  out  by  Louis  Napoleon,  sev- 
eral faiths  are  now  really  national  religions  in  the  empire — the 
Koinan  Catholic,  the  Protestant  Reformed  (old  Hugucnotic),  the 
Lutheran  Reformed  (chiefly  in  Alsatia),  the  Jews  (everywhere), 
the  Mahommedans  (in  Algeria),  are  recognized  state  religions, 
supported  out  of  the  treasury,  and  supposed  to  he  protected  in 
their  respective  rights  by  the  government. No  minister  belong- 
ing to  cither  the   Roman  Catholic  or  Universalis!  denomination 

r  been  elected  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate. At 

the  New  England  dinner,  in  New  York,  the  Hon.  George  Ashmun, 
of  Massachusetts,  proposed  the  following  comprehensive  and  elo- 
quent toast — "Reciprocity  in  all  things  material,  in  all  things  in- 
tellectual, and  in  all  things  social,  between  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  our  own  country." A  correspondent  at  New  Or- 
leans says,  that  there  is  a  prodigious  influx  of  young  men,  clerks, 
who  can  find  nothing  to  do.  For  example — an  advertisement  for 
a  clerk  brought,  in  less  than  a  day,  five  hundred  and  seventy-one 

applicants. The  Scientific  American  considers  a  wall  tweWc 

inches  thick,  of  wet-laid  bricks,  equivalent   to  one  sixteen   inches 

thick,  where  the  bricks  are  put  np  dry. The   Philadelphia 

Ledger  says  that  on  Christmas  morning,  th.'  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  presented  to  their  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth,  a  purse  containing  five  hundred 
dollars  in  gold,  as  a  testimony  of  their  high  personal  regard  for 

him. There   are    100,000   lawyers,   50,000   clergymen,    1500 

editors,  30,000  teachers,  and   40,000  physicians,   in    the    United 

States. They  sometimes  have  a  queer  way  of  doing  business 

at  the  South.  The  editor  of  the  "  Southern  Native,"  published  at 
Eufaula,  Alabama,  in  his  issue  of  December  20,  says,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  his  "  hoys  "  desiring  to  keep  the  holidays,  and  wishing 
If  to  "  fix  up  "  his  office,  no  paper  would  be  issued  from  that 
date  to  the  10th  of  January.  lie  must  have  good-natured  sub- 
scribers.   There  has  not  been  a  fire  or  an  alarm  of  fire  on  Nan- 
tucket for  two  years. A  chap  in  Chicago  has  been  swindling 

people  by  presenting  himself  as  a  tax-collector.  He  carried  under 
his  arm  a  large  folio,  and  had  a  quill  stuck  behind  his  ear — in 
short,  looked  quite  business-like  and  genuine.     He  has  not  been 

arrested. The   latest  and   perhaps  the  fairest  estimate  of  the 

population  of  the  world  makes  it  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions.   The  poor  Indians,  when  they  were  cheated  out  of  their 

birthright  for  red  cloths  and  beads  (which  their  squaws  probably 
would  not  let  them  refuse),  little  thought,  as  they  gave  up  a  few 
acres  of  their,  hunting  grounds  to  the  plough,  that  it  would  end  by 
their  bang  elbouxd  into  the  setting  sun. 


lHanstfjc  ©atljerings. 


A  large  Landholder. — A  large  portion  of  the  rich  valley  of 
Genesee,  in  New  York  State,  is  owned  by  James  Wadsworth.  He 
owns  8000  acres  in  one  town,  as  many  more  in  Genesee,  about 
6000  more  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Rush,  ."><  00  or  6000  in  the 
town  of  Caledonia,  and  a  great  many  thousands  in  other  towns 
and  counties.  His  landed  possessions  exceed  50,000  acres ;  it  is 
nearly  all  good  land — the  best  in  the  State,  and  constantly  increas- 
ing in  value. 

Rbodihg'i  Russia  Salve. — Probably  there  is  not  one  of  the 
readers  of  the  Pictorial  who  has  not  heard  of  this  famous 
remedy;  but  they  should  not  only  know  it  by  reputation,  but  by 

experience.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  remarkable 
healing  virtues  for  any  bruise  or  burn  of  the  human  flesh.  It 
richly  deserves  the  great  popularity  to  which  it  has  attained. 


SiurniiLDiNG. — During  the  year  1855,  forty-one  vessels,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2."!, 503  tons,  were  built  in  the  Port- 
land and  Falmouth  districts,  Maine.  The  amount  of  tonnage 
built  in  the  district  since  1845,  is  150,784  tons. 


Noisr  dram's  Book  in»  Btatioitibt  CO.,  No.  77  Loss  Wharf.  Jim  Fn\x- 
Olsco.  C\L. — Incorporate.!  according  to  an  act  ol  the  Legislature  of  California, 
January  1.  1855.  I  inuu:s  P.  Kimball,  President — Trcstef.s— Charles  V. 
Kimball,  Thomas  N.  llibben,  Q.  B.  Haywood.— Charles  Galacar,  Agent,  New 
Tork.  3— 8m 
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A  Millionaire. — The  richest  member  of  the  present  Congress 
is  William  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina.  His  property  is  valued  at 
two  millions  of  dollars. 


Two  men  belonging  to  Chippewa,  while  on  the  Niagara,  gunning, 
were  reccntU   carried  over  the  Falls. 

A  professional  beggar  woman,  who  had  lived  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  ten  vcars  past,   has   accumulated   property   for   which    she  has 

refused  $10,000. 

The  whole  number  of  stock-secured  banks  in  Illinois  is  forty  ; 
three  with  a  circulation  of  $3,146,414,  which  is  secured  by  State 
stocks  to  the  amount  of  53,754,000. 

The  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company  have  determined  to 
build  the  Detroit  and  Toledo  Railroad,  provided  the  capitalists  of 
that  city  will  take  <200,000. 

Theodore  Fay,  minister  resident  in  Switzerland,  is  now  engaged, 
and  has  been  for  years,  in  writing  the  History  of  Switzerland,  and 
he  brings  to  his  task  many  and  rare  qualities. 

The  Manchester  people  are  about  to  erect  a  statue  to  James 
Watt  as  a  companion  to  that  of  Dalton,  and  are  to  copy — so  we 
ore  assured — the  statue  of  Chuntrcy  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Lowe,  of  Philadelphia,  has  discovered  a  method 
of  preparing  tin,  by  which  engravings  can  be  obtained,  from  a  di- 
rect pressure  press,  equal  to  copper  engravings. 

A  hospital  for  the  reception  of  children  has  been  opened  in 
Philadelphia.  The  design  provides  the  patients  shall  be  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  competent  nurses  and  medical  attendants. 

One  of  the  lady  sojourners  in  the  Crimea,  Mrs.  Henry  Duberlcy, 
announces  for  publication  n  journal  kept  by  her  from  the  departure 
of  the  army  to  the  taking  of  Schastopol. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  given  to  M.  Gretsch,  the  editor  of 
the  Northern  I5ee,  a  snuff-box,  richly  set  with  diamonds,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  imperial  donor. 

Evangelical  religion  in  Holland  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Rationalism 
is  dominant  in  the  government,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  univer- 
sities, and  the  prospects  disheartening  to  the  friends  of  practical 
piety. 

There  is  a  slate  quarry  in  Castleton,  Vt.,  which  promises  by  its 

richness  to  rival  the  famous  Penrhyn  quarries  in  Wales.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Bombazine,  and  covers  an  area  of 
500  acres. 

A  bill  to  compel  all  banks  now  in  operation,  and  others  in  future 
incorporated,  to  make  a  return  of  their  stock,  real  estate  and  other 
property,  and  to  pay  a  per  centum  tax  on  the  same,  has  been 
brought  into  the  legislature  of  Georgia. 

A  respectable  farmer,  named  Nolan,  a  tenant  on  the  estate  of 
the  Karl  of  Bcshorough,  near  Garryhill,  county  of  Calrow,  Ireland, 
has  entered  upon  the  1 14th  year  ol  his  age,  and  appears  smart  and 
intelligent,  and  free  from  the  usual  infirmities  of  old  age. 

There  is  to  be  a  grand  horse-show  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  next 
spring,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Southwestern  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association.  The  exhibition  is  to  begin  on  Tuesday, 
the  13th  of  May,  and  will  continue  three  days. 

Mdlle.  Rachel's  brother  has  written  to  the  "Figaro,"  to  slate 
that  the  receipts  of  the  French  company  for  the  first  two  months 
ol'  their  acting  in  America  (New  York  and  Boston),  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £21,000. 

The  Peoria  Transcript  is  informed  that  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Mill  Erecting  Company  intend  to  place  in  operation  fifty  mills  on 
the  Western  prairies,  (luring  the  year  1856,  the  motive  power  of 
which  is  to  be  wind  alone. 

The  sexton  of  Cullompton,  in  Devonshire,  Eng.,  who  died  recent- 
ly, had  buried  upwards  of  4000  persons,  while  the  population  of  the 
town  is  only  .1655.  It  is  said  that  the  scxtonship  had  been  in  his 
family  for  a  period  of  200  years. 

The  Turkish  army  of  the  Dannbc  will  be  increased  next  spring 
to  about  80,000  men,  and  march  to  the  Pruth,  in  order  to  cany 
the  war  into  Bessarabia,  and  two  divisions  of  French  and  English 
troops  will  proceed  to  Varna  from  the  Crimea  to  support  the 
operation. 

Rev.  Joshua  Soulc,  senior  bi.mop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  south,  addressed  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  at  the 
Tennessee  conference,  which  lately  met  at  Nashville.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  fifty-six  years  in  the 
ministry. 

The  first  trophies  of  Scbastopol  have  just  arrived  at  the  Louvre. 
Two  sphinxes  of  white  marble,  of  large  proportions,  nearly  equal 
to  those  at  the  fountain  of  the  Chateau  d 'Kan,  but  with  this  essen- 
tial difference,  that  the  Russian  sphinxes  have  the  heads  of  women 
instead  of  those  of  lions. 

Cupt.  Nye,  who  recently  left  the  Collins  line,  is  soon  to  be  again 
afloat.  He  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Atlantic 
Steamship  which  is  building  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  This 
will  be  good  news  to  the  host  of  friends  who  will  travel  with  Capt. 
Nye,  aud  will  add  to  the  repute  of  the  new  line. 

The  first  newspaper  was  issued  monthly  in  MS.  form,  in  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  and  was  called  the  Gazetta,  probably  from  a 
farthing  coin  peculiar  to  Venice,  and  which  was  the  common  price 
at  which  it  was  sold.  Thirty  volumes  of  it  are  still  preserved  in  a 
library  at  Florence. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  thinks  that  the  rise  of  price  in  agricul- 
tural products,  and  the  increased  income  from  property  generally, 
will  go  far  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Virginia  to  unavoidable  in- 
crease of  taxes  consequent  upon  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
State. 

A  new  manner  of  hunting  deer  has  lately  been  introduced  in 
Illinois.  A  few  nights  since,  the  ears  on  the  Central  Railroad  ran 
over  and  killed  two  of  them.  The  deer,  seeing  the  light  from  the 
lantern  in  front  of  the  locomotive,  and  not  knowing  exactly  what 
it  was,  concluded  to  remain  on  the  track,  but  it  was  a  death-blow 
to  them. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  million  of  acres  of  bind  granted  by  the 
State  to  aid  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  over 
two  million  acres  yet  remain  unsold.  Taking  the  sales  made  since 
the  office  of  the  company  opened  in  Chicago  as  a  test,  the  funds 
realized  from  the  lands  alone  will  not  fall  short  of  forty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  citizens  of  London  arc  no  longer  content  to  abide  by  Lord 
Eldon's  decision  that  a  school  founded  more  than  three  centuries 
ago  must  necessarily  restrict  its  education  to  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  Merchant  Taylors  are  about  to  extend  the  circle  of  sciences 
taught  within  the  walls  of  their  once  famous  school.  To  Latin 
and  Greek  they  are  adding  drawing. 

Religion  would  appear  to  be  at  a  low  ebb  among  the  Chinese. 
The  priest  sits  down  in  front  of  an  altar  with  a  small  taper  burn- 
ing, and  with  a  small  mallet  iu  one  hand  and  a  string  ot  beads  in 
the  other,  he  begins  to  hum  or  half  sing  a  certain  number  of  words. 
This  appears  to  be  all  the  worship  they  have,  and  their  belief  is 
that  the  priest  can  and  must  do  all  the  praying.  There  appears  to 
he  no  BOlcmuity  attached  to  this  service  by  the  people  or  the  priest. 


-foreign  items. 

The  sea  fishery  is  to  be  extensively  prosecuted  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland. 

A  letter  from  Genoa  states  that  three  hundred  political  refugees 
have  just  embarked  at  that  port  for  Australia. 

A  letter  from  llie  Valais,  in  Switzerland,  stales  that  many  seri- 
ous shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  felt  in  that  vicinity,  lately. 

At  a  Peace  meeting  at  Devonport,  England,  lately,  a  resolution 
for  a  "vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  "  was  carried  bv  a  very 
large  majority. 

A  new  flotilla  of  ten  steam  screw  gunboats,  built  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  arrived  at  Sweaborg  from  Cronstadt,  to  be  stationed 
there  in  the  spring. 

Russia  has  opened  a  new  loan  of  fifty  millions  of  roubles.  In 
Austria,  the  army  has  been  reduced  to  the  usual  effective  force  of 
the  peace  establishment. 

The  English  papers  are  discussing  the  prospects  of  peace,  and 
yet  are  preparing  for  war.  Seventy  thousand  British  troops  will 
be  in  the  field  the  next  campaign. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm  has  elected  as 
foreign  members  M.  Leverricr,  director  of  the  observatory  of 
Paris;  and  Sir  R.  Murchinson,  president  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London. 

In  France,  the  efforts  to  strengthen  the  army  in  the  Black  Sea 
are  on  a  scale  equally  vast  with  those  in  progress  in  England,  and 
yet  nobody  hears  of  them.  The  actual  number  of  French  sabres 
and  bayonets  in  the  Crimea  is  140,000. 

To  meet  the  demand  of  twenty-five  thousand  clamorous  pur- 
chasers of  Macaulay'i  new  volumes,  Messrs.  Westley  &  Co.,  the 
great  binders  of  London,  have  undertaken  to  supply  3000  copies 
every  day  until  the  order  is  completed. 


Sani)s  of  (Soli). 


....  Love  of  supremacy,  miscalled  political  glory,  finds  most, 
and  leaves  all,  dishonest. — Landor. 

....  Tho  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may  easily  untie. — 
Shakspeare, 

....  Kings  play  at  war  unfairly  with  republics ;  they  can  only 
lose,  some  earth,  and  some  creatures  they  value  as  little,  while  re- 
publics lose  in  every  soldier  a  part  of  themselves. — iMndor. 

....  The  world's  all  title-page — there's  no  contents.  Tho 
world's  all  face;  the  man  who  shows  his  heart  is  hooted  for  his 
nudities,  and  scorned. —  Young. 

....  Pewcr  is  always  the  more  immoderate  and  the  more  jeal- 
ous when  it  rises  out  of  usurpation  ;  but  those  who  contend  for  lib- 
erty of  any  kind,  should,  in  no  instance,  be  its  abettors. — Landor. 

....  The  best  kind  of  glory  is  that  which  is  reflected  from  hon- 
esty, such  as  was  the  glory  of  Cato  and  Arisiides  ;  but  it  was  harm- 
ful to  them  both,  and  is  seldom  beneficial  to  any  man  while  ho 
lives. —  Cowley. 

Those  things  that  arc  not  practicable  arc  not  desirable. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  really  beneficial  that  docs  not  lio 
within  the  reach  of  an  informed  understanding  and  a  well-directed 
pursuit. — Hurke. 

....  Times  of  general  calamity  and  confusion  have  ever  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  minds.  The  purest  ore  is  produced 
from  the  hottest  furnace,  and  the  brightest  thunderbolt  is  elicited 
from  the  darkest  storm. —  Cotton. 

....  Error  soon  passes  away,  unless  upheld  by  restraint  on 
thought.  History  tells  us  (and  the  lesson  is  invaluable)  that  tho 
physical  force  which  has  put  down  free  inquiry  has  been  llie  main 
bulwark  of  tho  superstitions  and  illusions  of  past  ages. —  Channing. 
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Joker's  J3nfjgct. 


Whst  letter  is  it  that  is  never  used  more  than  twice  in  America  ? 
Ans. — A. 

A  wag  says  that  Dr.  Kane  tried  to  get  to  the  pole  to  deposit  his 
vote,  but  the  iceberg  faction  prevented  him. 

An  Irish  sailor  once  visited  a  city,  where,  he  said,  "  they  copper- 
bottomed  the  tops  of  their  houses  with  sheet-lead." 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  no  matter  how  excellent  the  streets  of 
Paris  arc,  those  who  travel  in  them  arc  sure  to  rue  it. 

A  child,  when  asked  why  a  certain  tree  grew  crooked,  replied, 
"  Somebody  trod  upon  it,  I  suppose,  when  it  was  little." 

A  printer  not  long  ago  being  'flung '  by  his  sweetheart,  went  to 
the  office,  and  tried  to  commit  suicide  with  a  shooting  stick  ;  but 
the  thing  wouldn't  "  go  off." 

A  lady  was  asked  to  join  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Daughters 
of  Temperance.  She  replied,  "This  is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  my 
intention  to  join  one  of  the  sons  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks." 

A  poor  man  once  came  to  a  miser,  and  said,  "  I  have  a  favor  to 
ask.'' — "  So  have  I,"  said  the  miser,  "  grant  mine  first." — 
"  Agreed." — 'My  request  is,"  said  the  miser,  "that  you  ask  me 
for  nothing." 

"  Bob,  lower  yourself  into  the  well  and  holler  for  help." — 
"What  for?" — "To  frighten  daddy,  and  make  some  fun."  Bob 
did  as  he  was  desired,  but  got  more  than  he  bargained  for.  It  was 
administered  with  a  hickory  sapling. 

Mr.  Jaycocks  changed  his  boarding-house  tbv  other  day,  because 
his  landlord  would  persist  in  bringing  sausages  home  in  his  hat. 
Mr.  Doyle  left  because  Mrs.  Slocum  objected  to  his  driving  nails 
in  the  bureau  to  hang  his  boots  on. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  talon, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.    In  politic?,  nnd  on  all  poftnrirm  que 
it  Ls  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  i  t  emphatically  a  lVU'tu  for  the  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  new*  of  tho  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  aro 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  er.tire  sheet,  which  Is  of  tiik  M  I 
Sizs,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  arc  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper  J  the  present  circulation  of  which  fir  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of ll  II alloc 's  Pictorlu.." 

TERMS:— IXVAKIAHLY  IX  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  'one  year t 

4  subscribers,    "       "    '. 

10  "  ."      "    I 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  rcceivo  tho 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  TUB  Ki.\g  of  oun  I'siox,  and  one  copy  of  Bvli.ou's  Pictorial, 
64  per  annum.     Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  DALttOU, 

Corner  of  Tremout  and  Bromfield  SU.,  LUutou,  M 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

We  present  herewith  a  fine  engraving  representing  the  interior 
of  the  Representatives'  Hall  in  the  State  House,  as  it  appeared  on 
the  second  day  of  January,  1856,  after  its  organization,  with  the 
speaker  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  of  the  legislature  of  our  an- 
cient commonwealth  is  still  an  interesting  event  with  the  good 
citizens  of  the  capital,  though  it  has  not  the  weight  and  emphasis 
it  possessed  in  days  of  yore,  or  in  momentous  periods  of  our  State 
history ;  still,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  season,  crowds  line 
the  itrect  to  gaze  on  the  military,  or  flock  to  the  Common  to  lis- 
ten to  tho  ever-pleasing  thunder  of  the  artillery  guns  firing  the 
customary  salute.  The  present  house,  at  its  meeting,  was  called 
to  order  by  Levi  Thaxter,  of  Watertown,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  1818.     After  the  usual  arrangements  of  business  consequent 


look  in  the  winter  parade.  The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Brig- 
ade Band.  The  procession  moved  to  the  Old  South  Church, 
where  the  usual  election  sermon  was  preached  by  Kev.  Samuel 
H.  Seelcy,  of  Springfield.  His  text  was  from  2  Samuel  23  :  3 — 
"  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  riscth, 
even  a  morning  without  clouds  ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out 
of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain."  In  the  course  of  tho 
sermon,  which  was  quite  brief,  he  contrasted  the  influences  of  good 
and  bad  governments  upon  communities.  "  French  history,"  the 
preacher  said,  "  illustrated  strikingly  the  evil  influences  of  bad 
government.  Sometimes  in  popular  governments  wc  sec  an  effort 
made  to  please  all  classes  by  enacting  good  laws,  to  please  the 
virtuous,  and  leaving  them  unenforced,  to  please  the  vicious  ;  but 


INTERESTING  REVOLUTIONARY  FACT. 

The  Newburyport  Herald,  in  publishing  a  scries  of  Revolution 
ary  Reminiscences,  makes  a  statement  touching  the  first  tea  d  s- 
troyed  under  the  obnoxious  excise  laws  of  1764,  which  readers  of 
American  history  generally  do  not  know.  The  Herald  says : — 
"  Next  came  the  tea  difficulty,  and  all  have  heard  what  was  done 
by  the  '  Mohawks '  of  Boston  with  the  tea  at  that  port ;  but  as  yet 
none  of  our  historians  have  given  the  fact,  that  before  Boston  acted 
in  the  disguise  of  Indians,  the  ship  carpenters  of  Newburyport 
publicly  and  openly  burned  up  tho  tea  in  Market  Square.  "  The 
first  defiant  resistance  to  tea  imposition  in  this  country  was  by 
Newburyport  This  resistance  was  twice  made,  once  by  buminr 
it  in  Federal  Street,  and  again  at  the  market.  The  tea  was  stored 
in  the  powder  house  for  safe  keeping.     Ebeneter  Johnson,  stand 
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MASSACHUSETTS    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES,    1856. 


upon  forming  the  House,  Charles  A.  Phelps,  of  Boston,  was 
chosen  Speaker,  who,  upon  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  body 
in  a  few  brief  and  appropriate  remarks. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business  incidental  to  the  opening 
of  the  session,  and  communicating  with  the  Senate,  a  committee 
waited  on  Governor  Gardner,  and  informed  him  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  were  in  readiness  to  attend  divino  wor- 
ship. The  escort  duty  was  performed,  as  usual,  by  the  Indepen- 
dent Company  of  Cadets,  Colonel  Amory,  and  that  fine  corps 
turned  out  with  full  ranks,  evincing,  as  they  have  ever  done,  that, 
though  instituted  as  a  guard  of  honor,  they  are  no  holiday  sol- 
diers, but  ready  to  perform  duty  in  all  weathers.  Notwith- 
standing the  snow  in  the  street,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep 
step  and  rank,  the  marching  of  the  column  was  excellent.  Those 
gray  coats  made  a  fine,  serviceable  appearance,  and  arc  an  infinite 
mprovement  on  the  white  regimentals,  which  had  a  very  agucish 


just  rulers  seek  not  to  gain,  but  to  deserve  popular  favor,  and  all 
their  measures  tend  to  promote  virtue.  The  foundations  of  pros- 
perity arc  thus  broadly  and  deeply  laid.  The  character  of  a  na- 
tion may  be  ruined  by  a  ruler  who  is  all  the  while  elevating  its 
reputation.  Thus  the  renown  of  a  nation  is  raised  to  the  zenith 
under  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon,  while  its  character 
is  sunk  so  low  as  to  insure  its  downfall.  The  previous  rulers  of 
France  had  left  little  of  national  character  to  be  ruined  by  Napo- 
leon, but  what  good  might  ho  not  have  accomplished  if  ho  had 
possessed  the  integrity  and  virtue  of  our  Washington  ?  On  thcr 
other  hand,  what  evils  might  have  befallen  our  country  had  Wash- 
ington possessed  the  unscrupulous  ambition  of  Napoleon.  The 
example  of  Washington  is  with  us — a  constant  presence.  The 
national  character  is  moulded  and  exalted  by  it  in  every  sphere  of 
life.  He  is,  in  the  language  of  the  text,  'as  the  light  of  thi'  morn- 
ing, when  the  6un  riscth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds.' " 


ing  one  day  upon  the  timber  of  his  yard,  called  his  men  about  him, 
and,  after  a  few  patriotic  words,  gave  order:  'All  who  are  ready 
to  join,  knock  your  adzes  from  their  handles,  shoulder  the  handles 
and  follow  me.'  Every  adze  in  the  yard  was  knocked  off,  ar.d 
that  stout,  athletic,  man,  who  would  have  marched  through  a  regi  - 
ment  of  '  red  coats,'  had  they  then  stood  in  his  way,  taking  his 
broad-axe  as  an  emblem  of  leadership  and  for  use,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  company  to  the  powder  house.  There  that  well-tried 
axe  opened  a  way  through  the  door,  and  each  man  shouldering 
his  chest  of  tea,  again  fell  into  line.  They  marched  direct  to  the 
market',  and  then  in  single  file  around  tho  old  meeting  house, 
where  tho  pump  now  is,  when  Johnson's  axe  opened  his  chest,  and 
box  and  tea  were  on  the  ground  together.  Each  rof  n  as  he  came 
up  did  the  same,  when,  with  his  own  hand,  Johnson  lighted  the 
pile,  and  burned  the  heap  to  ashes.  The  ship  carpene  s  of  Nt  w- 
burypoit  destroyed  the  first  tea  that  was  destroyed  in  America." 
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TIIE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  picture  on  this  page  is  from  the  graceful  pencil  of  Billings, 
and  exhibits  his  characteristic  taste  and  feeling.  The  State  Arms 
occupy  a  central  position.  On  the  left,  a  crouching  Indian  is 
watching  the  landing  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  at  Plymouth.  On  the 
right,  a  Massachusetts  yeoman,  grasping  the  plough,  is  summoned, 
as  a  minute-man,  to  take  up  the  arms  which  are  seen  lying  at  his 
feet,  in  defence  of  his  country.  The  detached  sketch  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  engraving  illustrates  the  present  time ;  we  see  there 
factories,  omnibuses,  locomotives,  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  and  other 
tokens  of  peaceful  industry  and  prosperity, — the  whole  forming 
an  interesting  and  suggestive  picture.  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
original  States  of  the  great  North  American  confederacy,  includes 
an  area  of  about  7800  square  miles,  or  4,992,000  acres,  about  half 


of  which  arc  improved.  Its  surface  is  uneven.  The  highest 
mountain,  Saddle  Mountain,  a  peak  of  the  Green  Mountain  range, 
in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  State,  is  3505  feet  in  altitude. 
The  rocks  of  Massachusetts  are  mostly  primary,  in  some  places 
covered  with  the  older  secondary  formation.  Building  materials 
abound  throughout  the  State.  The  seashore  is  indented  by  numer- 
ous bays,  and  its  outline  is  quite  irregular,  while  the  surface  of  the 
State  is  traversed  by  many  rivers,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
magnitude.  The  climate  is  severe  in  winter.  Vegetation  puts 
forth  late,  but  is  very  rapid  in  its  growth.  Though  the  soil  is  not 
very  fertile,  the  industry  of  the  people  and  their  agricultural  skill 
make  amends  for  its  deficiencies.  No  State  in  the  Union  stands 
higher  as  regards  internal  improvements  and  manufactures,  while 
its  commerce  is  second  only  to  that  of  New  York.     It  has  been 


said  of  New  England,  that  "  her  commerce  whitens  every  sea  ;"* 
and  Massachusetts  is  the  most  commercial  of  this  family  of  States. 
Boston  has  been  a  noted  mart  from  its  first  settlement,  and  her 
white-winged  messengers  have  made  their  pathway  on  every  sea, 
bearing  to  her  shores  the  products  of  every  clime.  The  amplest 
provisions  have  been  made  for  education,  and  the  zeal  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  like  the  religious  spirit  of  "the  old  Bay  State, 
dates  back  to  its  earliest  setlcment.  It  is  the  most  densely  popu 
lated  of  any  of  the  States.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at 
Plymouth,  December  22,  1620.  Massachusetts  was  foromost  in 
the  movements  which  led  to  our  national  independence,  and  the 
earliest  battle-ground*  of  the  revolution  lie  within  her  borders. 
In  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster,  "  she  needs  no  eulogy."  The 
"  plain,  unvarnished  talo  "  of  her  great  deeds  is  amplest  praise. 
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— on, — 

THE    SECRET    OF    A    LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STOEY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FBANCE. 

CHAPTER  X  —  [continl-rd.] 

The   lady   WM   silent  ;  but  she  stroked   the  young  girl's  hair, 

while   her  glance   rested   meditatively  on  the   lire.     They   were 

.in. used  by  the  approach  of  the  marquis  and  the  Comptc  de  Clair- 

ville,   who   hail   entered   some    moments    before    uuperceived    by 
them. 

"  This,  monsieur,"  observed  the  former,  as  he  glanced  at  Rose, 
"  is  my  youngest  daughter,  Helen's  new  sister.  Rose,  Mignonne  I" 
nnd  he  took  her  by  the  hand.  "  The  Compte  de  Clairville  is  the 
most  ancient  and  honored  of  my  friends.  We— my  dear  Fred- 
eric, what  is  it  j"  lie  concluded,  as  Monsieur  de  Clairrillo  started 
and  uttered  a  slight  exclamation. 

'•(),  nothing,  my  friend,— nothing,"  answered  the  gentleman, 
quickly  ;  "  excuse  me,  I  pray  you.  My  dear  child,  I  am  truly 
glad  to  meet  you."  And  he  respectfully  touched  his  lips  to  the 
fair  cheek  of  Ro 

There  was  a  shadow  of  seriousness  on  the  brow  of  the  marquis, 
and  after  a  few  moments  given  to  common-place  observations  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  party,  he  drew  Monsieur  de  Clairville 
aside. 

"  Mon  cher  Frederic,"  he  said,  "  I  entreat  you  to  tell  mo  what 
affected  you  so,  just  now." 

"  I  was  thinking,  Armando,"  was  the  answer,  "of  your  wed- 
ding-day." 

The  glance  of  Madame  de  Clairville  followed  them  thought- 
fully. Hose  had  assumed  her  seat  by  the  hearth,  anil  with  her 
hands  clasped  on  her  knee,  silently  studied  a  large  picture  which 
was  on  the  right  of  the  vast  chimney  place,  the  picture  of  a  lovely 
child;  which  she  hail  often  seen  before,  but  never  rightly  under- 
stood till  now.  She  sighed  softly  and  unconsciously  as  she  re- 
garded it. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  saloon,  Mademoiselle  Mon- 
tauban  and  Lord  Egerton  stood. 

"  I  have  been  absent  six  months,"  he  was  saying,  in  a  quiet  and 
somewhat  grave  voice,  as  he  carelessly  turned  tho  leaves  of  a 
book. 

"And  vou  have  enjoyed  yourself,  milord  ?"  asked  Helen. 
"  Milord  !     You  will  not  call  me  Francis,  then  i"  he  said,  tak- 
ing her  hand  in  his,  with  gentle  earnestness.     "  Why  will  you  be 
thus  distant  and  reserved,  Helen  %" 

"  Because,  believe  inc,  it  is  best.  Nay,  I  warn  you,  my  lord  1" 
and  she  withdrew  the  hand  he  hail  pressed  to  his  lips,  checking,  at 
the  same  time,  with  kind,  though  serious  tone  and  gesture,  the 
remonstrance  he  was. about  to  utter. 

"  Helen,"  he  said,  with  subdued  passion, — "  Helen,  you  know  I 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  you.     You  know  this  formality  which  you 
.  impose  upon  me  distresses — pains   me.     You  know,  and   would 
avoid  hearing,  the  words  I  long  to  speak — " 

"  Have  I  ever  encouraged  you  to  speak  them,  sir  !" 
She  lifted  her  full,  clear  glance  to  his  ;  both  look  and  voice  were 
something  tinged  with  Bternnee 

"  No — Heaven  knows  you  never  have !"  he  returned,  dejected- 
ly. "  Never,  from  the  first  moment  I  met  you,  have  I  discovered 
the  faintest  sign  by  which  to  flatter  myself  of  your  preference. 
Yet  must  I  hopo." 

"  And  I  forbid  it,  Francis !  Sec — I  have  called  you  as  you 
will ;  but  I  must  school  myself  to  remember  a  more  ceremonious 
address,  unless,  with  the  utterance  of  the  name  I  like  best  to  speak, 
you  will  consent  to  regard  the  familiarity  merely  as  that  which  a 
sister  might  uso  with  her  brother.     Shall  it  be  so?" 

Lord  Egerton  was  silent ;  but  the  expression  of  sadness  on  his 
fine  features,  tho  slight  contraction  of  his  brow,  betrayed  an  in- 
ward conflict. 

"  Believe  me,"  she  resumed,  "  this  formality,  of  which  you  com- 
plain, is  as  unpleasant  to  myself  as  to  yon.  I  would  cheerfully 
lay  it  aside  if  you  will  assist  mo  to  look  upon  it  as  needless. 
Otherwise — " 

"  Helen,  one  moment  1"  ho  implored.  "  May  I  never  hope  that 
you  will  ono  day  be  my  wife  1     I  will  wait— I  will  be  patient." 

"  Never — never !  We  may  be  friends — and  ah,  your  friendship 
is  dear  to  me,  Francis ! — but  nothing  more.  Hear  me,  ray  friend, 
and  trust  what  I  tell  you." 

"  You  are  commanding  an  impossibility,  Helen  I"  he  said,  pas- 
sionately. 

She  regarded  him  one  moment  with  a  regretful  glance.  Then 
she  laid  her  fair  hand  lightly  on  his. 

*'  I  do  not  think  so,  Francis.  You  may  learn  to  forget  this 
fancy  of  yours,  if  you  will.  Remember  that  I  shall  be  unmerci- 
ful. And  now,  let  us  speak  of  other  things.  There  are  the 
countess  and  Bose,  waiting  for  us.  By-thc-by,  you  have  not  told 
mo  yet  what  you  think  of  my  beautiful  little  sister.  Is  she  not 
lovely  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  her  but  for  a  moment.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  at  present,  except — " 

"  And  I  declare,  Francis,  that  you  shall  think  only  of  that  which 
I  choose.  Come,  be  sensible,  my  dear  friend  I  Let  us  go  and 
join  the  others.     We  must  not  stand  here  longer." 

Silently  he  accompanied  her  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
saloon. 

"  Remember,"  she  said,  on  the  way,  "  to  tell  me,  at  the  close  of 
the  evening,  if  you  do  not  admire  Rose,  Your  opinion  is  a  good 
one.     J  insist,  then,  upon  having  it." 


CHAPTER  XI. 
inn   COURSE  OP   l.OVL   D  LI  DBS   KOUGRLT. 

It  was  not  without  a  sigh  of  regret  that  Helen  Montauban  ob- 
served the  pain  which  she  was  forced  to  inflict  on  one  who  loved 
her  BO  deeply  and  truly  as  Francis  Egerton.  lie  had  inspired  her 
with  a  sentiment  of  the  most  carni  ^t  esteem  :  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  depth  of  his  regard  for  her  had  almost  decided  her,  at  first, 
to  break  otf  an  intimacy  which,  on  his  part,  claimed  something 
more  thau  the  name  of  friendship.  This,  however,  seemed  too 
harsh  a  measure.  She  cou'il  not  persuade  herself  to  go  so  far. 
She  liked  him  sincerely  ;  her  regard  for  him  was  too  real — too 
dei]),  to  permit  her  thus  absolutely  to  relinquish  the  occasional 
society  of  Lord  Kgerton  ;  while  she  trusted  to  cure  him,  in  time, 
of  the  passion,  which  she  felt  too  well,  from  a  consciousness  of  her 
own  preference  in  a  different  quarter,  she  should  never  be  able  to 
return. 

Since  his  arrival  this  time,  then,  just  after  Rose  had  become  an 
inmate  of  the  Chateau  Montauban,  she  had  begun  to  feel  that  she 
had  a  means  of  assistance  at  hand.  She  did  not  pause  for  lime 
to  define  any  plan,  or  to  say  to  herself,  in  so  many  words,  that 
such  nnd  such  an  ultimate  issue  bad  been  guessed  at,  or  hoped  for, 
by  her ;  but  she  appropriated  the  means  presented  to  her,  and 
trusted  that  they  would  succeed. 

Meeting,  on  the  very  first  evening  of  his  arrival  at  the  chateau, 
with  a  repulse,  gentle,  though  firm,  from  Helen, — a  disappoint- 
ment to  hopes  long,  yet  doubtfully,  cherished  ;  and  feeling  that 
the  dejection  and  unhnppincss  which  he  felt  would,  if  observed, 
draw  upon  him  the  attention  of  those  about  him,  he  endeavored 
to  conceal  all  evidence  of  his  feelings  under  a  calm  exterior,  and 
to  evince  as  much  interest  in  affairs  about  him  as  was  possible. 

He  found  himself  thrown  daily  into  the  society  of  Rose  Ln- 
monte,  often  by  chance,  oftener  by  Helen's  own  agency.  He  ad- 
mired her  beauty — her  innocence,  grace,  and  naivete  had  a  charm 
for  him.  Helen  Montauban  knew  it.  He  first  merely  acknowl- 
edged, and  was  sensible  of  her  presence;  then  he  sought  it.  Rose 
confessed  to  Helen  her  admiration  of  him,  and  seemed  to  evince  a 
pleasure  in  his  society.  It  was  plain  that  she  did  not  dislike  him  ; 
and  Helen,  although  she  had  many  doubts  at  lirst,  changed  them 
finally  for  most  agreeable  yet  secret  speculations  on  the  future, 
little  dreaming  that  Francis  Egerton  was  yet  true  to  her,  or  that 
Rose  Lamonte's  thoughts,  even  in  his  presence,  turned  and  dwelt 
fondly,  though  sadly,  on  tho  memory  of  her  humble,  yet  unfor- 
gotten  lover. 

Meanwhile,  Mademoiselle  Montauban  thought  often  nnd  anx- 
iously of  her  cousin  ;  for  Louis  had  not  written  once  since  his 
departure  from  the  chateau,  and  two  months  had  now  elapsed,  and 
nearly  the  third,  since  that  time.  Her  father  also  mentioned  him 
frequently,  and  expressed  his  perplexity  at  his  silence,  and  no  less 
at  his  prolonged  absence,  siuoe  he  bad  stated  his  fixed  determina- 
tion to  return,  if  not  absolutely  prevented  by  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, before  the  end  of  September. 

Many  an  hour,  at  nightfall,  Helen  knelt  sadly  at  her  casement, 
with  her  glance  sorrowfully  fixed  on  the  road  below  that  wound 
through  the  valley  and  beyond  the  hills — the  road  over  which  he 
had  passed  on  the  morning  when  he  left  her. 

"  When  will  ho  traverse  it  again  ?"  she  asked  herself.  "  When, 
kneeling  here,  at  my  sad  post,  in  the  twilight  or  the  dawn,  shall  I 
behold  him  returning'?" 

One  afternoon,  being  oppressed  with  a  slight  headache,  'die  had 
left  the  saloon,  and  thrown  herself  upon  her  couch,  to  dispel  it,  if 
possible,  by  slumber.  For  a  long  time  the  pain  prevented  this, 
and  she  tossed  restlessly  upon  her  pillow,  with  pallid  brow  and 
aching  temples.  Finally,  however,  she  grew  weary  with  the  pain  ; 
gradually  a  delicious  sense  of  quiet  enwrapt  her  senses.  Softly, 
on  the  clear  air,  were  wafted  up  from  the  terrace  below,  the  blend- 
ed voices  of  Rose  and  Francis  Egerton,  as  they  sung  together 
some  simple  and  favorite  song ;  gently  and  with  the  sweetest 
cadence,  the  melody  stole  upon  the  drowsy  ear,  and  at  length  she 
slept.  It  was  night  fall  when,  entirely  free  from  pain,  and  re- 
freshed by  undisturbed  slumber,  she  awoke.  The  apartmeht  was 
quite  dark.  She  lay  quiet  a  moment,  enjoying  the  delightful 
calm  that  pervaded  her  whole  frame. 

Suddenly,  Jessie's  step,  light  and  quick  as  usual,  camo  through 
the  gallery,  and  immediately  Jessie  herself  entered  the  chamber, 
bearing  a  light.  Her  face  was  suggestive  of  something  pleasant. 
She  came  on  tiptoe  to  tho  bedside. 

"0,  I  am  awake,  Jessie,"  said  Helen;  "but  I  have  slept  a  great 
while." 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle, — a  long  time ;  but  I  hope  your  headache 
has  quite  left  you  now ;  for  monsieur  lo  comptc,  your  coiuin, 
mademoiselle,  Monsieur  d'Artois — " 

"  Jessie,  is  he  here  ?"  asked  Helen,  quietly,  as  she  rose. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle, — ho  has  just  come." 

She  entered  her  dressing-room,  and  hastened  to  bathe  her  face 
and  head  and  re-arrange  her  hair.  But  she  trembled  from  head 
to  foot.  She  paused  a  moment  to  nerve  herself,  and  in  a  degree 
succeeded,  though  the  rich  carmine  that  glowed  on  her  beautiful 
cheek,  and  the  soft  brilliancy  of  her  large,  liquid  eyes,  yet  be- 
trayed the  excitement  she  felt.  She  was  n  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  in  this  moment,  and  she  was  conscious  of  it. 
Yet  no  pride — no  vanity,  mingled  with  that  consciousness.  She 
only  said  to  herself,  "  For  his  sake.     He  will  be  pleased." 

"  Did  ho  ask  for  inc,  Jessie  ("  she  asked  of  her  attendant. 

"Immediately,  mademoiscll ..  I  did  not  tell  him  you  were  ill, 
and  he  bade  me  come  nnd  seek  you." 

Rising  from  her  scat  before  the  mirror,  she  left  her  chamber  and 
descended  the  stairs,  but  just  in  time  to  meet  Louis  himself,  as  he 
issued  from  the  doors  of  the  saloon.  He  it  was,  but  paler  and 
thinner  than  usual.  n«  came  forward  with  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure, 


"  Helen,  ray  dear  cousin  !"  he  cried,  warmly  embracing  her. 
Her  cheek  burnt — her  heart  Itcat  rapidly,  as  he  pressed  his  lips 
to  hers.     She  could  not  speak  at  first. 

"  My  own  fair  Helen,  and   as   lovely   as   ever! — yes,   a   million 

velier  !"  he  said,  smilingly,  as  he  gently  turned  her  face  so 

that  the  glow  of  the  pendant  lamp  above  them  fell  full  upon  it. 

"  But  you  do  not  speak,  cousin.     And  yet   I   know  you  welcome 

me."   " 

"  Indeed   I   welcome  you,   Louis,  most   warmly.     But  you  are 
pale — you  have  been  ill." 

"  I  have  been  ill — yes  ;  but  not  long  or  seriously  ;  and  as  soon 
as  I  recovered,  1  came  hither.  I  shall  soon  become  as  hardy  a* 
ever,  in  this  healthful  neighborhood.  But  go  in,  dear  Helen, — go 
in.  They  are  wailing  for  you.  I  will  rejoin  you  in  ton  minutes." 
He  pressed  her  hand  in  his  with  kindly  affection,  as  he  released 
her.  She  turned  and  entered  the  saloon.  Her  father  stood  bv 
the  hearth,  and  the  guests  were  grouped  about  it,  chatting  together, 
us  she  came  in.  She  was  greeted  with  unanimous  exclamations 
of  pleasure,  und  drawn  into  their  circle.  There  were  inquiries  on 
all  sides  concerning  her  late  indisposition,  and  infinite  rejoicings 
at  the  arrival  of  Louis.  Only  Rose,  who,  however,  listened  with 
smiles  that  showed  her  participation  in  the  general  delight,  and 
Lord  Kgerton,  whose  glance  now  rested  with  an  expression  of  un- 
easiness and  concern,  on  the  countenance  of  Helen,  were  silent. 

In  the  midst  of  the  conversation,  Louis  re-entered.  The  dust 
of  his  journey  removed,  he  appeared  to  much  better  advantage 
than  before;  and  as  he  advanced  nnd  took  the  seat  offered  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  circle,  the  genial  smile  lighting  his  fine  rounte- 
n.nce,  gave  him  nil  bis  old  beauty  and  sweetness  of  expression. 

"  My  dear  uncle,  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to 
find  myself  here  once  more,"  he  said,  "and  particularly  in  tho 
midst  of  such  excellent   company.     Is    it   not  curious,   my  dear 

friends,"  and  he  turned  to  the  Count  de  Clairville  and  his  lady, 

"  is  it  not  curious  that  I  was  wishing,  during  my  journey  hither, 
that  I  might  see  you  during  my  visit  ?  or,  rather,  that  I  see  you 
here  <" 

"  O,  my  dear  boy,"  returned  the  count,  smiling  "you  will  find, 
by  the  time  you  are  ns  old  as  I  am,  that  your  wishes  are  granted 
in  a  thousand  cases  where  you  least  anticipate  it.  I  am  glad, 
also,  that  we  meet.  Francis  here  has  been  talking  of  you  for  a 
week  past." 

"  He  has?  And  now  he  stands  silent,  and  looks  into  the  fire  I 
My  dear  fellow,  what  ails  you  ?"  asked  Louis,  gailv. 

"  (),  nothing — nothing,  Louis.  I  was  thinking — that  was  all." 
And  the  young  man,  rousing  himself,  joined  in  the  conversation. 

In  a  little  while,  the  evening  repast  was  spread  in  the  saloon, 
and  they  gathered  about  the  board,  a  congenial  party  enough,  as 
it  went;  afterward  they  repaired,  by  the  invitation  of  the  marquis, 
to  the  library,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
Rose  and  Francis  Kgerton,  who,  of  late,  had  occasionally  sung 
together,  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  marquis  and  his  guests  to  do 
so  now.  Both  had  fine  voices  and  excellent  taste,  and  their  united 
melody  poured  forth  in  one  sweet,  harmonious  strain,  that  could 
not  fail  to  please  less  indulgent  hearers  than  those  about  them. 
Louis,  standing  behind  the  seat  of  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  re- 
garded Rose  and  her  companion,  as  they  sang,  with  a  quiet  but 
closely  observant  glance  which  could  not  be  remarked  by  the  rest 
of  the  party. 

"  Is  not  Rose  a  little  nightingale?"  softly  whispered  Helen, 
looking  up  at  him. 

"  A  sweeter  one  never  sang.  By-thc-by,  my  dear  cousin,  when 
did  she  come  here  (" 

"  Something  more  than  a  month  ago.  She  is  prettier  than  ever; 
do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

"  Decidedly.  Francis  seems  tacitly  to  agree  with  us,  too,  it, 
appears  to  me.  Is  he  not  very  attentive  to  her  ?  And  yet,  ho 
docs  not  look  quite  happy  to-night.     What  ails  him,  I  wonder?" 

Ilelen-Montauban  did  not  answer.  But,  at  that  moment,  Lord 
Egerton  directed  towards  bera  glance,  sorrowful  and  unquiet,  and 
to  Louis,  who  bent  over  her,  that  touched  her,  in  the  midst  of  her 
happiness,  almost  to  tears,  it  told  so  eloquently  of  his  true  feel- 
ings, which  he  had  been  trying  to  hide  over  since  the  arrival  of 
Louis.  It  warned  her  that  she  was  not  yet  forgotten — that  be 
loved  her  yet — that  he  would  have  given  worlds  for  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  another  near  her,  and  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
secure.  The  glance  was  seen  by  her  alone.  It  caused  her  some 
emotion  for  a  few  moments,  but  she  concealed  it  as  she  continued 
the  conversation  with  Louis. 

The  following  morning,  Louis,  entering  tho  library  during  his 
uncle's  absence,  found  Rose  reading  in  n  great  arm-chair  by  her- 
self. She  rose,  with  a  slight  blush,  as  he  entered,  and  after 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  him,  was  about  to  leave  tho  apart- 
ment. 

"  Nay,  Rose, — do  not  go  away  quite  yet,"  he  said,  in  a  gentle 
tone.  "  I  have  something  I  would  say  to  yon.  Will  yon  not 
wait  one  moment  i" 

"  If  you  please,  monsieur,"  she  answered.  And  returning  to 
hor  seat,  she  awaited  his  communication. 

"  Monsieur  ? — nay,  that  is  too  cold,  Rose,"  he  said,  as  ho  placed 
himself  near  her.  "My  uncle  tells  me  that  we  must  call  each 
other  '  cousin,'  since  he  has  taken  you  as  a  daughter.  Besides,  we 
are  not  strangers — " 

"  But  I  dwelt  in  a  cottage  when  you  were  hero  last,  monsieur. 
I  have  not  forgotten  it." 

"  Nor  have  I,  Rose,  for  the  pleasant  hours  I  spent  there.  I 
have  remembered  them  well,  sweet  cousin,  and  shall  remember 
them  still.  But  since  you  will  not  admit  the  plea  of  old  acquaint- 
ance, I  must  cvtn  present  that  of  the  new.  I  am  rejoiced  to  see 
you  again,  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  good  friends.  Do  you 
think  it  will  be  so  ?" 
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"  Witlumt  doubt,  monsieur." 

"  Ah  ! — again  !  Will  you  not  oblige  me  •  Acknowledge  our 
new  relationship,  Rose;"  nnd  he  extended  his  band. 

She  blushed  as,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  she  gave  him  her 
own,  with  a  frank,  yet  timid  smilo. 

"  Cousin!"  she  said,  softly. 

He  touched  the  little  hand  gallantly  and  tenderly  to  his  lips. 

"  So  let  it  be,  dear  Rose.  And  now,  since  I  have  become  your 
cousin,  and  since  1  am  considerably  older  nnd  in  some  sort  wiser 
than  you,  you  will  not  take  it  amis*  if  I  commence  forthwith  upon 
a  subject  in  connection  with  which  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
nnd  which  concents  you  most  closely." 

'•  Which  concerns  me  '."  she  asked,  with  a  slight  air  of  per- 
plexity. 

" Precisely  — which  concerns  you.  In  a  little  town,  not  many 
leagues  from  here,  1  met  a  friend  of  yours,  or  one  who  professed 
to  ho  so.  I  nm  not  quite  sure  that  he  is  not  an  impostor — at 
least,  I  trust — but  no  matter.  What  friend  is  there  of  yours,  my 
cousin,  whom  of  all  others  you  wonld  wish  to  behold  at  this 
moment !" 

The  voting  girl's  glance  was  fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  floor  for 
n  moment.     Then  n  slight  blush  stole  into  her  cheek. 

you  mean  among  the  absent  >."  she  asked,  lifting  her  eyes 

vactlv — among  tbo  absent.      Aro   they    many  ?"     And  he 
smiled. 

"  They  aro  my  father — " 

"  It  was  not  your  father  whom  I  mot." 

"And—" 

"  Well — tell  me,  dear  Hose." 

"  Nay.  Yon  should  not  keep  me  in  suspense,  cousin, "  half- 
playfully,  half-ontrentingly. 

"  His  name  was — Robin." 

"Ah — Robin!"  she  repeated,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  mingled  sad- 
ness and  tenderness. 

"  You  do  not  know  him,  then,  dear  Rose  ?"  said  Louis.  "  Rut 
istcn,  dear  cousin.  This  fellow,  whom  1  am  very  sure  you  can 
k'  but  merely  acquainted  with,  and  who,  you  will  agree  with  mo, 
should  be  chastised  for  his  impertinence,  whom  I,  myself,  hove 
employed  as  a  gardener  at  Avallon, — this  fellow,  I  say,  dared  to 
tell  me  that  you  were  betrothed  to  him  ;  you,  the  adopted  child  of 
my  uncle, — you,  who  will  doubtless  one  day  marry  a  nobleman ! 
Is  it  not  exquisitely  absurd,  my  sweet  cousin  <  This  young  gat- 
lener  declared  to  me  that  you  were  betrothed  to  him  !  He  hail 
lieen  iu  ray  employ.  I  had  discharged  him  because  he  no  longer 
wished  to  remain  with  me.  But  he  returned,  after  a  long  absence. 
He  wished  to  become  the  possessor  of  a  certain  snm,  he  said,  iu 
srder  that  he  might  purchase  a  small  farm,  and  settle  down  ;  and 
in  questioning  further,  I  gained  this  information.  Was  not  such 
in  assertion  ridiculous,  dear  Rose  '" 

b  an  earnest,  unquiet  glance,  he   watched   her  countenance. 
It  was  covered  with  a  deep  blush.     Tears  were  in  her  eyes, 

"  It  is  trui- 1"  she  said,  in  a  low  and  sad  voice. 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  silence. 

"  Rose,  is  this  possible  !"  he  asked,  at  length,  with  an  accent  of 
subdued  astonishment. 

"  I  have  said  it,"  returned  the  young  girl,  inexpressibly  pained 
by  hit  manner. 

"  But,  Rose,  think  n  moment — n  gardener  !  You,  so  young,  so 
beautiful,  the  adopted  child  of  a  nobleman  of  most  princely  wealth  ! 
Bat  forgive  me — forgive  me,  dear  child  !  I  wonld  not  offend  or 
hurt  you.  I  am  surprised — hurried  away,  by  this  unexpected 
announcement — this  confirmation  of  a  most  unpleasant  fact. 
Rose,  does  my  uncle  know  of  this  '." 

"  Alas,  no  !"  answered  the  weeping  girl, 
i-  Helen  ?" 

"No." 

"  My  poor  Rose  !  Ah,  they  take  so  much  pride  in  you — we  are 
all  to  proud  of  you  I  We  love  you,  my  child.  We  \vl>uld  give 
yon  a  higher  lot  than  this — a  station  more  worthy  of  you.  What 
will  they  say  1  Think,  dear  Rose, — what  a  terrible  blow  to 
them!''  % 

"  I  know  it,"  she  said,  in  a  troubled  voice, — "  I  know  it  1  I 
should  have  told  them  when  they  wisiied  to  take  me.  I  should 
have  known  that  I  should  only  work  evil  by  coming  hither— evil 
to  others  and  sorrow  to  myself.  1  should  have  remained  in  the 
lowly  home  they  took  me  from.  Ah,  1  shall  repay  with  ingrati- 
tude their  kindness  to  inc — the  love  they  feel  for  me  I" 

She  leaned  forward  upon  the  table,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

"  But,  dear  Rose,  reflect  ;  there  is  time  yet,"  he  urged,  with  a 
tone  of  earnestness,  and  affection,  and  sorrow,  and  a  slight  hoarse- 
ness— a  wavering — a  faltering  of  voice,  ever  nnd  anon.  "  There 
is  time.  This  promise,  given  at  a  time  when  ho  considered  him- 
self your  equal,  surely  it  caunot  bo  binding.  And  think  of  your- 
self— your  finer  tastes,  your  higher  nature,  your  lofty  aspirations! 
And  he  is  fitted  to  the  ignoble  station  he  holds.  Hi  has  no  soul 
almve  hit  mean  rank.  You  would  degrade  yourself,  dear  Rose, 
were  you  to  wed  him.  You  would  not  render  him  happy,  for  he 
eoald  not  understand  yon.  You  would  boch  be  miserable,  and 
you  will  break  our  hearts,  Rose  !" 

She  raised  her  head  ;  and  checking  her  tears,  looked  at  Louis 
mournfully. 

"Monsieur,  I  cannot  break  his  heart  I"  she  said,  gently.  "  He 
loves  me — ho  trusts  in  me.  I  feel  all  that  you  have  told  me,  and 
1  know  that,  if  I  had  never  seen — if  the  events  of  these  last  few 
months  had  been  different,  I  should  shrink  now  from  such  :i  step 
as  I  am  about  to  take.  But  it  is  too  late  now.  I  must  be  true  to 
him.  I  will  not  look  back  with  regret  to  the  station  I  leave.  I 
will  shut  my  eyes,   nnd   forgot   that    I    have   been  anything  better 


than  the  poorest  peasant  in  all  France.     I  will  not  break  my  pro- 
mise ;    I  cannot  do  it.      I  will  make  Robin  happy." 

"  Hose  ! — and  you  will   love  him   still  1"     Ho   listened,  breath- 
lessly. 

"  I  shall  love  him  and  serve  him  till  I  die,  monsieur!" 
She  said  it  with  mournful  calmness.     She  bent  and  touched  hor 
lips  to  his  hand.     Then,  turning,  she  left  the  room,  without  once 
lookiii";  back. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
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With  an  almost  breaking  heart,  Rose  went  to  her  own  cham- 
ber, and,  lo  king  the  door,  threw  herself  upon  her  couch,  to  weep 
the  bitterest  tears  it  had  ever  been  her  lot  to  shed,  nnd  re- 
proach herself  most  deeply  for  her  unthinking  want  of  confidence 
in  those  who  had  taken  so  kind  an  interest  in  her.  Heretofore, 
she  had  never  looked  forward  to  the  consequences  of  her  silence 
on  this  subject  ;  but  now,  she  beheld  them  with  only  too  sorrow- 
ful distinctness.  The  good  marquis,  she  reflected,  would  not  have 
taken  her  from  her  lowly  position,  and  placed  her  in  the  midst  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  to  bear  the  name  and  fill  the  place  of  a  daugh- 
ter, if  he  had  once  believed  she  would  shortly  forsake  him,  and 
the  benefits  he  hud  conferred  on  her,  to  return  to  it  again.  As 
Louis  had  intimated,  he  had  probably  intended  her  for  something 
more  suited  to  the  station  in  which  he  had  placed  her  ;  and  what 
would  be  his  disappointment  ot  fyiding  her  determined  on  a  differ- 
ent course  '.      What  would  be  bis  »orrow — his  anger — !iis  indigna- 
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tion,  on  learning  that  she  had  entered  his  household,  and  allowed 
the  fullest, — kindest  affections  to  centre  around  her,  enjoyed  the 
love  nnd  confidence  of  himself  and  daughter  for  a  while,  know- 
ing, at  the  time,  that  she  must  shortly  throw  it  all  aside  and  return 
to  the  humble  .-t.-ition  from  which  she  had  been  raised  i 

For  hours  »hc  remained  thus  reflecting,  locked  in  her  apartment, 
and  refusing  admittance  to  all — even  to  Helen  herself.  But,  at 
night-fall,  feeling  the  necessity  of  mingling  with  the  family  and 
guests,  leal  she  shonld  attract  too  close  observation,  she  endeavor- 
ed to  calm  her  emotion  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  arranging  her  dis- 
ordered hair,  anil  bathing  lur  features  for  a  long  time,  to  remove 
all  traces  of  tears,  she  rejoined  the  company. 

An  eager  ami  sympathizing  group  immediately  gathered  about 
her.  Her  plea  of  illness,  was  readily  received,  for  it  was  assisted 
by  her  pallid  countenance,  nnd  tho  heavy  languor  of  her  large 
hazel  eyes,  usually  so  brilliant.  Helen,  th  •■  most  eager  of  tho 
whole,  bent  over  her  with  a  kindly  solicitude  that  cut  her  to  the 
heart  ;  nnd  the  anxious  earnestness  of  the  good  marquis  more 
than  once  brought  the  tears  to  her  ej 

Louis,  too,  like  the  rest,  was  g-mle,  solicitous,  attentive ;  but 
under  many  a  cheering  effort  which  he  made  to  raise  her  spirits, 
while  it  deceived  the  company  as  to  hi>  knowledge  of  tho  true 
trouble, — under  many  a  cheerful  smile  and  pleasant  word,  she  met 
looks  and  tones  of  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow  and  self-accusation 
for  the  misery  he  regarded  himself  ns  having  inflicted.  He  was  in 
a  state  of  unrest  during  the  entire  evening,  and  never,  for  five  suc- 
cessive minutes,  was  that  anxious  glance  of  his  averted  from  her 
pale  features.  Once,  when  the  attention  of  the  entire  party  w..i 
nttrnctod.  to  anmnthing  also.,    by  managed  tu  bond  over  ho.v.  «u,J 


gently  press  her  hand  to  his  lips,  murmuring,  "Dear  Rose,  if  you 
knew  how  wretched  1  am  !"  Then  he  was  standing  by  Helm's 
tide  again,  with  a  smile  on  hi*  features  and  cureless  words  on  his 
tongue,  while  his  sorrowful  glance  continually  belied  his  gaiety. 

Francis  Kgerton,  on  his  part,  seamed  unsettled  as  the  others.  He 
roved  about  iu  a  restless  way  that  betrayed  seme  inward  agitation. 
His  regards  ever  and  anon  sought  the  countenances  of  Louis  and 
Helen,  with  an  expression  of  gloom  which  would  have  plainly 
announced,  to  a  close  observer,  his  uneasiness  at  the  proximity  of 
the  handsome  young  count.  He  seated  himself,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  evening,  near  Rose  ;  and,  arrived  at  a  degree  of  agita- 
tion and  excitement  that  threatened  to  betray  liis  secret  to  tho  nn- 
weleome  gaze  of  those  about  him,  he  endeavored,  by  devoting 
himself  to  the  task  of  amusing  her,  to  banish,  if  possible,  the  un- 
easiness that  oppressed  him. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mademoiselle  Montnuban  not  to  discern 
these  indications  of  her  lover's  unhappincss  ;  they  nffected  her 
most  deeply  ;  they  could  not  but  give  her  the  liveliest  pain.  But 
she  murmured  to  herself,  "  It  is  well  that  he  turns  to  hrr.  Poor 
Francis !  I  pity  him.  But  he  will  forget  me.  He  will  lie  won 
by  her  affection  in  return,  and  they  will  be  hnppv  together.-' 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  chateau  on  that  evening, 
A  night  passed  in  tears  and  watchings,  by  no  means  tended  to 
improve  the  state  of  Rose's  feelings.  She  joined  the  company  at 
breakfast,  and  endeavored  to  be  as  cheerful  as  possible  ;  but  tho 
attempt  was  a  failure.  The  Mud  marquis  was  anxious  and 
alarmed  at  her  pale  nnd  languid  uppearance. 

"  Mr  d'Sir  child, "  bo  said,  tenderly,  "  you  are  really  ill !  I  must 
send  for  monsieur  le  docteur  imme- 
diately. We  cannot  see  you  Ui  this 
state  a  day  longer." 

"  My  dear  sir,  1  beg  you  will  not 
alarm  yourself  unnecessarily,''  ir- 
turncd  Rose,  while  the  tears  sprang 
afresh  to  her  eyes  at  his  kindnes*. 
which  seemed  a  tacit  reproach  to 
h-.r.  "  I  shall  be  better  in  a  little 
while.  Ye*; — in  n  little  while,"  sha 
repented,  sorrowfully. 

'•  But  I  insist  !"  he  gently  answer- 
ed. And  summoning  his  valet,  he 
bade  him  snddle  a  horse,  nnd  rido 
for  M.  Mery  directly,  and  fetch  him 
back  with  him.  "  Hasteu,  Jean," 
he  added,  "or  you  will  not  be  nbla 
to  reach  home  before  night-fall." 

The  young  girl's  heart  was  almost 
breaking.  She  returned  to  her 
apartment  to  spend  another  day  is 
weeping.  Helen  would  have  fol- 
losved  her,  but  she  entreated  to  be 
left  alone. 

"  Kay,  dear  Rose,"  urged  Madem- 
oiselle Montauban,  afF-ctiouately, — • 
"  it  is  not  sickness,  but  sorrow,  tba-t 
oppresses  you  ;  I  can  see  that.  (). 
why  will  you  not  confide  in  me  t 
I/Ct  me  share  your  trouble,  my  little 
bister." 

"  Ah,  do  not  force  me  to  toll  yon, 
Helen  !"  entreated  Rose,  wecpingly, 
— "at  least,  not  now.  In  a  few 
davs,  perhaps — "  Her  voice  failed 
her.  She  turned  away,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

Helen  kissed  her  tenderly. 
'•  I  will  not  insist,  then,  rince  it 
paius  vou  so,"  she  said  ;  "  but  you 
will  allow  me  to  stay  with  and  try 
to  comfort  you.  You  will  indeed 
make  yourself  ill  with  grief,  and 
then  we  shall  truly  need  M.  (Men's  services.  Let  me  stay  and 
read  or  sing  to  you,  and  make  you  cheerful  once  more." 

"  No— no !  You  are  wanted.  They  will  miss  you  ;  and  really, 
Helen,  I  am  bettor  alone.     Go,  and  forget  inc." 

She  entreated  so  earnestly  that  Mademoiselle  Montnuban  could 
not  cross  her;  and  with  a  thoughtful  brow  and  a  sorrowful  heart, 
she  left  the  young  girl  to  herself.    ■ 

Five  minutes  after  her  departure,  a  domestic  came  to  the  door 
of  the  chamber,  and  gave  t«,  Rose  a  note  which  she  stated  had 
been  delivered  to  Jean  Morel,  one  of  her  fellow-servants,  who  had 
ontrusted  it  to  her  for  mademoiselle. 

"  Who  gave  it  to  Jean,  my  good  girl?"  asked  11m,  thought- 
fully. 

'•  A  rough-lookins  fellow,  mademoiselle,  be  told  me.  He  came 
up  lo  the  chateau  a  few  minutes  ngo.  But  Jenn  did  not  know 
who  he  was,  or  where  he  went  to  from  here.  He  bns  never  seen 
him  before." 

She  went  away  ;  and,  wonderingly,  Rose  uufolded  the  paper. 
Inside  was  written  merely  the  words—"  Come  down  to  the  cot- 
tage, dear  Rose,  a  few  moments.  I  will  meet  you  there.  I  must 
speuk  with  you  liimti'j.-Uccn   LaMCMTB." 

"He  has  returned,  then  V  said  Rose,  to   herself;  "and  he  is 


waiting  for  me  !  Yes— yes  !  1  will  go  this  moment.  I  will  ask 
him  to  stay  at  Lome,  and  take  mo  back,  and  then  I  will  toll  tLem. 
They  will  be  glad,  perhaps,  to  have  me  go,  when  they  Warn  that  I 
have  taken  my  destiny  into  my  PtWB  bauds," 

Throwing  R  IwnakereMcf  over  her  heat},  nnd  wrapping  a  light 
mantle  about  her,  she  fastened  the  door  of  her  apartment,  nnd 
wrho..,t  SgjimjaWftnl  '«  ™V  OT<>  concoxning  lirr    Iflten.riffll,  l\X 
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allowing  herself  to  be  seen,  she  silent- 
ly and  secretly  left  the  chateau  by  a 
side  door,  and  going  round  the  de- 
scent to  the  valley  by  a  little-fre- 
quented path,  was  soon  on  the  path 
leading  to  her  former  home.  She 
walked  rapidly  at  first,  and  then 
slowly.  She  liad  not  trodden  this 
way  since  she  left  the  cottage,  to  put 
on  another  life — another  being  ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time  retracing  it, 
her  heart  was  filled  with  desolation 
and  grief.  She  wept  and  lingered, 
as  she  drew  near  the  old  spot ;  she 
dreaded  almost  to  approach  it.  "(), 
why  did  I  ever  leave  it  ?"  she  cried. 
Rose  saw  the  humble  roof  from  a 
distance,  among  the  trees.  Nearer, 
nearer  she  came  to  it ;  nearer  still, 
and,  at  length,  rounding  a  turn  in 
the  path,  where  it  wound  about  im- 
mense rocks,  the  little  deserted 
dwelling  met  her  yiew,  lying  not 
fifty  yards  distant. 

Rose  looked  to  see  her  father  at 
the  door ;  but  he  was  not  there,  and 
concluding  that  she  should  find  him 
within,  she  hastened  forward,  and 
had  almost  reached  the  door,  when 
Gasparde  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  Good-morning,  my  fair  cousin  !" 
he  said,  in  answer  to  her  brief  and 
somewhat  surprised  greeting.  "  May 
I  ask  whom  you  seek  ?" 

"My  father,  Gasparde.  Ho  is 
here — is  he  not  V 

"  He  is  ready  to  see  you,  if  you 
will  enter,"  answered  Gasparde,  step-  . 
ping  aside  for  her  to  pass  in. 

Rose  was  about  to  do  so,  when  something  in  the  glance  or  man- 
ner of  this  man  struck  her  unpleasantly.     She  hesitated — paused. 

"If  he  is  within,"  she  said,  "  why  does  he  not  come  to  meet  me 
when  he  hears  my  voice  V 

"  You  must  come  in,  Rose,  before  yon  can  see  him,"  he  returned. 
"  Come— enter !     What  are  you  afraid  of  f     Come  in." 

"But  I  will  not  come  in  till  I  have  seen  him.  He  must  come 
to  the  door.     Will  you  ask  him  to  do  so  V 

Rose  waited,  with  her  clear  eyes  fixed  on  Gaspardo's  face.  He 
did  not  stir. 

"  Father  I"  she  called. 

There  was  utter  silence. 

"  Father  I"  she  called  again,  and  this  time  in  an  accent  of  fear. 
Tet  no  sound. 

"  I  do  not  believe  he  is  here.  You  are  deceiving  me,  Gasparde  1" 
she  cried.  A  horrible  fear — a  suspicion  of  treachery,  filled  her 
mind  ;  she  trembled  and  turned  deadly  pale. 

Gasparde  smiled.     It  was  the  smile  of  an  incarnate  fiend. 

"  Ah,  it  is  too  true,  then  !  You  were  waiting — my  father  is  not 
here.  Mon  Dieu,  help  me  I"  murmured  the  young  girl.  And  with 
one  terror-struck  glance  at  that  fiendish  face,  she  turned  and  has- 
tened from  the  door. 

But  he  reached  her  side.     His  hand  was  laid  npon  her  arm. 

"  Ahi !  you  begin  to  suspect,  my  pretty  one  I"  he  said. 

"Let  me  go,  Gasparde  !"  she  cried,  atfrightedlv.  "Mon  Dieu, 
be  merciful !  I  am  faint,"  murmured  she,  to  herself,  "  and  there 
is  no  help  near  !     O,  pity — pity  !" 

"  Nay — don't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  sweet  Rose ;  you  see  I  am  not," 
he  said,  still  holding  her  arm.  "  Yes — you  are  right :  your  father 
is  not  here,  nor  will  he  be.  /sent  for^ou  to  come,  /waited  for 
yon.  And  now  it  is  your  turn  to  beg.  You  know  how  scornful 
you  were  once.  You  would  not  listen  to  my  prayers.  Times 
arc  changed  now.  I  have  trapped  you  cleverly ;  you  shall  not 
escape,  I  promise  you  !" 

"  O,  have  mercy,  Gasparde  !"  she  pleaded. 

"  Go  on,  my  dear  !    I  like  to  hear  you.    Ah,  this  is  charming !" 

"  Gasparde,  you  told  me  once  you  were  sorry  for  persecuting 
me  so,  and  I  believed  you — I  forgave  you.  You  do  not  mean  to 
keep  me  here;  you  will  let  me  go;  yon  are  only  ;esting,"  she 
prayed  in  her  agony. 
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But  he  scowled  at  her  with  a  glowering  expression. 

" Diuble!  You  arc  mistaken  entirely,  my  dear.  What! — let 
my  prize  go  the  moment  I  get  it  into  my  hands  ?  No — no  !  I 
mean  to  take  good  care  of  you,  my  fair  Rose.  I  mean  you  shall 
marry  me  shortly,  whether  you  will  or  not.  You  cannot  say  nay, 
if  vou  would.     How  does  that  suit  you  ?" 

But  his  words  fell  on  ears  that  heard  them  not.  A  mist  floated 
before  the  eyes  of  Hose ;  a  rushing  sound,  as  of  swelling  waters, 
was  about  her,  and  she  fell  senseless  to  the  earth. 

At  that  moment,  a  man  sprang  hastily  through  the  bushes.  It 
was  Jacques  Lcroux.  He  gazed,  first  at  the  prostrate  figure  of 
Rose,  and  then  at  Gasparde. 

"  Well,  what  now  ?"  asked  the  ruffian,  angrily. 

"  So  you  have  got  her  ?  Poor  Rose  !  It  shall  not  be — it  must 
not  be!  Leave  her!"  he  said,  excitedly.  "Little  Rose,  I  will 
save  you  I" 

"  Coquin!"  shouted  Gasparde,  in  a  tone  of  rage;  "  out  of  the 
way  !  Do  you  dare  attempt  mutiny  ?  Look  out  for  your  brains, 
and  let  the  girl  alone;  she  is  mine,  I  tell  vou!  Touch  her,  and 
vou  die !"  And  drawing  from  his  belt  a  brace  of  heavy  pistols, 
ne  presented  them,  with  an  oath,  at  Jacques. 

[see  engraving.] 

The  action  was  so  sndden  that  the  man  started  back.  Gaspardo 
took  the  moment  to  blow  a  call  upon  a  silver  whistle  hanging  at 
his  breast.  Almost  instantly,  half  a  dozen  brigands  surrounded 
him. 

"  Seize  that  fellow !"  uttered  their  leader,  sternly,  "  and  take 
him  to  the  cave.  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  in  one  of  the  cells,  and 
put  a  guard  over  him.  I  will  teach  vou,  vion  garcon,"  he  added, 
threateningly,  "  what  it  is  to  meddle  with  my  concerns  !" 

The  men  lost  no  time  in  executing  their  orders.  Jacques,  know- 
ing it  was  useless  to  resist,  submitted.  He  was  bound,  and  led 
through  the  winding  paths  of  the  adjoining  grove,  and  onward,  to 
the  forest  beyond  ;  while  Gasparde  followed,  bearing  in  his  arms 
the  form  of  the  insensible  Kose.  On  and  on  they  went,  through 
the  lonely  depths  of  the  forest,  keeping  up  that  monotonous  tramp, 
tramp,  and  without  a  single  word  being  spoken  by  any,  till  they 
reached  a  place  where  the  ground  rose  in  an  abrupt  swell ;  and 
now  pressing  over  steep   banks  and  ledges  of  bare  rock,  they 


stopped,  at  length,  before  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave  of  which  Gas- 
parde had  spoken.  It  was  the  haunt 
of  the  robbers. 

This  opening,  which  was  well  con- 
cealed by  the  brushwood  growing 
about  it,  was  low  and  broad.  Rough 
masses  of  stone,  descending  from 
the  front,  formed  the  steps  that  led 
into  it.  The  men  entered  first  with 
Jacques.  Gasparde  was  following 
with  Rose,  when  a  faint  moan  broke 
from  her  lips.  Slowly  her  eyes  un- 
closed. 

"  The  fiends !  Now  we  shall  have 
a  pretty  time  of  it  I"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  "  Raimondc,  tell  them  to 
bring  lights — quick  I  Let  me  get 
her  safe  before  she  finds  out  where 
she  is.  Lock  that  fellow  np  close, 
my  men.     So  I" 

Lights  were  brought,  as  he  com- 
manded. The  broad  and  gloomy 
cave  into  which  they  descended  was 
illumined  on  every  side.  Striking 
across  it,  the  party  entered  a  long, 
narrow  passage  cut  in  the  solid  roci, 
and  which  was  also  lighted. 

By  this  time,  Rose  was  fully 
aroused.  Memory  and  conscious- 
ness were  invested  with  their  full 
power.  She  recognized,  with  a  cry 
of  terror,  the  ruffian  who  bore  her. 
A  cold  dew,  like  that  of  death, 
gathered  upon  her  brow,  as  she  be- 
held the  rocky  walls  of  that  dreadful 
passage. 

"  Gasparde— demon — release  me  I" 
she  uttered,  with  mad  fear. 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  my  beauty !    I  mean  to  keep  you  safe.    Go 
in  there,  and  keep  yourself  quiet !"  he  cried. 

And  unlocking,  as  he  spoke,  a  heavy,  spike-studded  iron  door 
in  the  rocky  wall,  he  threw  it  open,  and  attempted  to  thrust  her 
into  the  cell  it  revealed.     But  she  resisted. 

"  You  shall  not  put  me  in  there — I  will  not  enter !"  she  cried. 
"  You  wont  f     But  I  say  you  shall  I" 

Spite  of  her  struggles,  he  forced  her  in,  while  the  men  bore 
Jacques  farther  along  the  passage  to  another  cell. 

"  Now,  Mademoiselle  Rose,  you  will  stay  here,"  said  Gasparde, 
"  until  I  choose  to  release  you,  and  that  time  will  be  fixed  accord- 
ing to  your  own  condnct.  If  you  are  savage,  perhaps  I  may  keep 
you  here  three  months,  or  a  year,  or  two  years,  it  doesn't  matter 
much  which.  But  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to  treat  me  a  little 
more  favorably,  why  a  priest  shall  be  ready  at  the  earliest  hour 
you  name.  You  see  the  terms  arc  fair.  I  will  give  yon  till  to- 
morrow to  make  up  your  mind  about  it."  And  he  released  her  arm. 
"  I  will  never  marry  you !  and  you  shall  not  keep  me  here  I 
What  place  is  this  ?"  were  her  indignant  words. 

"  You  are  under  ground,  as,  perhaps,  you  know  already.  And 
as  for  talking  so  bravely  about  having  your  own  way,  why,  I  think 
I  shall  be  likely  to  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  that  score.  Yon 
sec  there  arc  thick  walls  here ;  and  such  dainty  little  hands  ss 
yours  wouldn't  stand  much  of  a  chance  of  making  their  way 
through  ;  while  there  are,  perhaps,  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  just 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  ready,  at  mv  bidding,  to  bring  yon  back, 
even  if  vou  should  escape.  So  yon  had  better  think  of  an  easier 
way  of  getting  out." 

"  Twenty  or  thirty  men — ready  at  your  bidding!"  cried  Rose, 
trembling  with  anger  and  fear.    "  Wretch  !  who— what  are  yon! 
He  laughed  lightly. 

"  Easier  asked  than  answered,  my  pretty  maid,"  he  said.  "  You 
have  known  me  for  your  Cousin  Gasparde  all  along ;  rather  a  mis- 
take, as  you  will  find  out.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.     The  question  is,  will  you  marry  me,  or  not  V 

"  So— never .'"  was  her  answer  ;  "  and  less  now  than  before ;  for 

now  I  begin  to  recognize  you  fully.    Now  I  recognize  your  terrible 

trade.     Robber — murderer — brigand  !     No !    I  will  either  go  forth 

from  this  dungeon  free,  or  die  by  my  own  hand  in  my  captivity  I" 

[to  be  continued.] 
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SCENES  IN  EUROPE 

The  popularity  of  our  sketches  of  scenes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  has  induced  us  to  present  on  this  and  the  preceding  page 
another  scries  of  European  views,  presenting  objects  totally  dis- 
similar to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  our  own  shores. 
The  first  engraving  of  this  set  shows  us  a  sailor's  floating  church, 
moored  otf  the  famous  Tower  of  London,  a  part  of  which  was 
built  by  Julius  Caesar  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  conquest.  Little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  seamen  of  England 
until  a  considerable  interval  after  the  peace  of  1815,  when  efforts 
were  made  to  draw  them  together  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving.  The  first  floating  chapel  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  British  metropolis  was  moored  off  Wapping,  somewhere  near 
tho  entrance  to  the  London  Docks.  It  was  com- 
menced by  Dissenters,  but  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  united  with  them  in 
promoting  the  good  cause.  That  vessel  was  re- 
moved, and  subsequently,  with  the  sanction  of  tho 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  tho  Brazen  sloop-of-war 
was  fitted  up,  and  moored  off  the  Tower.  This 
floating  church  was  pretty  well  attended.  Another 
aid  to  religious  information  emanates  from  Bethel 
Sociclies,  and  tho  vessels  (merchantmen)  hoisting 
a  blue  flag  with  a  white  dove  and  olive-branch  on 
it  are  set  apart  for  evening  prayers.  The  system 
is  practised  to  some  extent  when  vessels  meet  in 
foreign  parts.  The  great  city  itself  has  hod  its 
seamen  preachers ;  and  there  arc  hundreds  yet 
living  whose  memory  still  retains  lively  impres- 
sions of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  of  St.  Mary  Wool- 
north,  Lombard  Street.  He  bad  passed  all  his 
early  life,  and  much  of  his  middle  passage  on  the 
ocean,  and  made  numerous  voyages  between  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  as  master  of 
a  slaver,  to  which  circumstance  he  frequently  al- 
luded in  his  sermons,  and  as  he  knew  from  expe- 
rience the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  sailor's  mind, 
he  drew  many  around  him  who  listened  to  bis 
counsel.  From  tho  accounts  wo  have  received  of 
him,  Mr.  Newton  must  have  been  much  such  a 
preacher  as  the  venerable  Father  Taylor,  of  our 
city,  whose  eloquence,  energy  and  fervent  piety, 
devoted  to  the  spiritual  service  of  our  seamen, 
havo  produced  such  happy  results.  A  fine  church 
has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  sailors 
in  Dock  Street,  London,  and  it  is  well  attended. 
A  manifest  improremint  in  the  morals  of  British 
seamen  is  directly  attributable  to  this  and  similar 
institutions. — Our  second  engraving  exhibits  a 
sketch  of  the  Sirdars  of  Candahar  mustering  in 
battle  array  on  a  plain,  surrounded   by  the  wild 

Ecaks  and  crags  of  their  native  land.  Candahar 
eg  to  the  south  of,  and  nearly  midway  between 
Herat  and  Cabool.  Cabool  and  Candahar  have, 
from  early  antiquity,  been  reckoned  thi  gates  of 
Hindostan,  one  affording  entrance  from  Tooran, 
and  tho  other  from  Iran.  The  modern  city,  com- 
prised within  an  ordinary  fortification  of  three 
miles  and  one  thousand  and  six  yards  in  circum- 
ference, is  of  an  irregular  oblong  square  form,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  twenty-four  feet  wide  and  t^n 
feet  deep,  but  it  is  not  in  good  repair.  The  wall 
is  twenty  and  a  halt  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  four- 
teen and  a  half  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  height.  It  has  six  gates,  defended  by 
double  bastions,  and  the  angles  protected  by  largo 
circular  towers.  The  citadel  and  palace  art"  in  the 
centre  of  the  north  end  of  tho  city.  There  are 
four  principal  streets  running  from  north  to  south 
and  from  cast  to  west,  which  meet  in  the  centre,  in 
which  there  is  a  large  d  me,  or  circular  covered 
space,  about  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  a  public  mar- 
ket-place surrounded  by  shops,  where  the  great 
merchants  live  ;  this  is  called  the  "  Cbarsoo."  The 
four  principal  streets  are  about  forty  yards  wide, 
lined  with  shops  and  houses,  which  are"  all  built  oK 
sun-burnt  bricks,  and  are  flat  roofed.  There  ars 
smaller  and  narrower  streets  which  run  from  the 
principal  ones  towards  the  city  walls  (all  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles),  between  which  and  the 
houses  there  is  a  road  about  twenty-five  ysjds  wide 
all  round  the  city.  The  tomb  of  Sujtan  Ahmed 
Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Dooranee  monarchy,  is 
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covorcd  with  a  gilt  cupola,  and  is  held  a  sacred  asylum  ;  the  king 
himself  not  daring,  it  is  said,  to  take  a  criminal  from  it.  There 
arc  said  to  be  40,000  houses,  and  a  population  of  100,000  persons. 
The  streets  are  paved  with  small  stones,  but  they  are  usually  in 
bad  order.  Candahar  is  on  a  table-land,  surrounded  by  a  well- 
cultivated  plain.  Detached  hills  rise  from  the  plain  on  the  south 
and  cast ;  on  the  north  and  west  they  appear  more  like  a  broken 
range  of  hills  ;  their  height  varies  from  300  to  2000  feet.  Those 
to  the  west  have  a  singular  appearance  ;  they  rise  up  near  the  top 
like  a  wall,  are  indented,  very  rugged,  and  look  very  bleak,  being 
of  a  clayey  color.  To  the  south,  the  hills  are  more  distant  than 
in  the  other  directions.  There  is  neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  herb, 
to  bo  found  on  them,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Emperor  Baber, 
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"  Tho   mountains 
are  worthy  of  tho 
men ;  as  the  pro- 
verb says,  '  a  nar- 
row place  is  large 
to  the  narrow  mind- 
ed.'" "There  arc, 
perhaps,    scarcely 
in  the  whole  world 
such   dismal-look- 
ing hill  countries 
as    these."      The 
heat  radiates  from 
them   during    the 
summer,  so  much 
as    to    warm   the 
breeze  as  it  passes 
over  them  ;  and  in 
the  evenings  it  is 
not  uncommon  to 
experience  a  cur- 
rent of  hot  air  from 
the  mountains  and 
one  cool  from  tho 
plain,    tho    latter 
usually     succeed- 
ing   the    former ; 
from  this  and  from 
other  causes,  thero 
is   a   great  differ- 
ence  between  the 
temperature  of  the 
morning  and   the 
middle  of  the  day. 
The  Sirdars  are  a 
warlike  tribe,  and 
have   about    3000 
good  cavalry,  1000 
infantry  and  some 
guns.     They  have 
given,     first    and 
last,  a  good  deal 
of  trouble   to   the 
British  in  India. — Our  third  engraving  represents  a  bull-fight  in 
Madrid,  the  first  at  which  the  Queen  of  Spain,  then  but  thirteen 
years  of  age,  "  assisted,"  as  the  French  say.     In  the  distance  is 
seen  the  royal  box.    A  mounted  picador  is  seen  thrusting  his  lance 
into  the  spine  of  the  staggering  bull,   while  the  chulus  are  ready 
with  their  red  cloaks  to  divert  his  attention,  should  the  stroke  fail 
and  the  cavalier  be  in  danger.     On  the  right,  a  group  of  men  aro 
assisting  in  disengaging  a  wounded  cavalier  from  his  fallen  horse. 
The  artist  has  correctly  depicted  the  graceful  Andalusian  costume 
of  the  combatants  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  pictorial 
effect,  he  has  taken  a  little  license  with  the  dress  of  the  horsemen. 
The  legs  of  these  men  are  encased   in   pantaloons  of  thick  hide, 
ribbed  with  steel,  stout  enough  to  ward  off'  the  stroke  of  a  bull's 
horn.     The  toreador  rarely  engages  a  bull   in  th? 
centre  of  the  area,  but  near  its  circumference,  in 
order  to  secure  his  retreat  when  he  proves  too  for- 
midable an  antagonist.     The  great  festa  represent- 
ed in  our  engraving  was  given  to  raise  funds  for  a 
church,  and  yielded  about  five  thousand  dollars. 
It  began  in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  till  long  aftcr 
sunset,   when   her  majesty  could   no   longer  see 
whether  the  men  were  killing  the  bull,  or  the  bull 
killing  the  men.     Eight  bulls  were  slaughtered  in 
the  ring,  and  twelve  horses  left  there,  gored  and 
discmliowcled.     Tho  first  bull  scattered  the  quad- 
riUa  of  combatants,  and  rushed  upon  tho  mounted 
picador,  goring,  tossing  and  tearing  up  his  horse, 
trampling   upon,    doubling   up   and  crushing  his 
fallen  rider.     Nothing  was  wanting  to   complete 
the  royal  sport  but  the  death  of  half  a  dozen  men. 
One  fellow  was  carried  off"  with  his  ribs  broken, 
but  that  was  nothing.     Such  is  the  national  sport 
of  Spain.     Give  the  Spaniard  pan  y  toros  ( bread 
and  bulls),  and  he  is  content,  as  the   Roman  was 
with    panem   et   ciranses    (bread    and    circusses). 
What  the  gladiator  fights  were  to  tho  Romans, 
bull-fights  are  to  the  Castilians. — Our  last  engrav- 
ing of  the  present  series  represents  the  colossal 
statue  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  the  great  painter, 
erected  at  Antwerp,  a  magnificent  piece  of  work- 
manship that  attracts  the  attention  of  every  visitor. 
The  city  of  Antwerp  has  ever  been  famous  for  its 
patronage  of  art.     Rubens  lived  here,  and  here  his 
parents  belonged,  though  Rubens  himself  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Cologne.     The  house  in  which  he 
was  born  is  still  standing  in  the  Rue  de  L'Etoile, 
and  is  further  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Marie 
de  Mcdicis,  who  died  in  the  same  room  in  which 
the  painter  was  born,  just  sixty-five  years  after- 
wards,  and   two  after  the  decease  of  the  great 
artist  himself.     Twice  a  year  a  procession  parades 
the  streets  of  Antwerp,  and  is  one  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  festival  held  at  those  periods  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  birth  and  decease  of  the  artist.     Tho 
designs   and   ornaments   of   the   triumphal   arch, 
which  makes  an  important  figure  in  the  procession, 
arc  taken  from  the  works  of  Rubens.     With  re- 
gard to  various  public  buildings,  of  the  city  itself, 
Antwerp  has  a  theatre ;  an  academy  of  painting 
(St.  Luke's),  which  originated  in  the  10th  century; 
a  royal  academy  of  the  fine   arts,   established   in 
1^17;  an  academy  of  sciences;  an  Athenaeum,  or 
college;  Latin,  medical,  and  naval  schools;  a  gal- 
lery of  sculpture;   a   public   library   with    15,000 
volumes  ;  a  botanical  garden  ;  with  various  learned 
societies,   and    many  good    private    collections  of 
works  of  art.     Its  charitable  institutions   include 
several  hospitals,  asylums  and  workhouses.     It  is 
the  scat  of  the  courts  of  assize  for  the  province; 
of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  commercial 
tribunal,  etc.     The  people  have  every  appearance 
of  being   in  comfortable   circumstances,   and   are 
quiet  and  orderly     The  upper  classes  speak  French, 
and  the    lower,   Flemish.     The  manufactures  are 
very  various,  and  are  of  considerable  importanco 
and"  value.     They  comprise  fabrics  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton stockings,  thread  and  tape,  linen,  calico  print- 
ing, etc.     Embroidery,  bleaching,  and  ship-build- 
in"  are  extensively  carried  on.     The  business  of 
sugar-refining  employed,  in  one  year,  from  500  to 
60.U  individuals,   and   consi]MGd   about  0,000,000 
kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar.    The  lapidaries  of  Ant- 
werp arc  very  skilful  in  the  cutting  of  diamonds. 
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I  Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

avarem:. 

II      CUABLES     PAXTOV. 

Sweet  Avarene !  the  silvery  sheen 

Of  moonlight  round  th?e  Boats, 
The  vesper  star,  enthroned  alar, 

On  thy  bright  beauty  dote**. 
Vrom  Illy  cup  there  floateth  up 

An  Incense  rich  and  rare, 
Its  odorous  scent,  with  thy  breath  blent, 

Terfumcs  the  dewy  air. 

Bwcet  ATarene !  thy  dark  eyes  beam  ; 

In  wares  thy  dark  hair  floats; 
With  deep  delight,  thy  bosom  white 

Thrills  to  the  gushing  notes 
So  faintly  heard,  from  some  lone  bird 

Pouring  its  soul  ■• 
In  liquid  trills,  while  woods  and  hills 

Reverb  the  impassioned  lay . 

Sweet  Avarene!  thv  dark  eyes  beam. 

Thy  dark  eyes  beam  with  light ; 
TThat  happy  dream .  what  golden  gleam 

Sweeps  o'er  thy  soul  to-night? 
Why  steals  that  blnsh,  like  morn's  first  flush, 

Across  thy  pearly  cheek  I 
Why  throbs  thy  heart  with  flntt'ring  start, 

As  though  its  thoughts  would  speak? 

Ah,  Avnrene:  full  well  I  ween 

Thy  tell-tale  eyes  reveal 
The  secret  deep,  thy  heart  would  keep, 

And  eTormore  conceal. 
Full  well  I  ween  a  magic  scene 

ITatb  opened  to  thy  gaie ; 
A  Tista  bright,  with  beamy  lighl, 

Vrom  love's  enchanting  ray?. 

Look,  Avnrene!  night's  crescent  queen 

Hath  quenched  her  silvery  ray 
Within  the  shrend  of  yon  dark  cloud. 

Yon  cloud  so  rnld  and  gray. 
Look,  Avarene!  the  star  serene 

Whose  glance  of  love  met  thine. 
The  star  is  gone — the  glance  withdrawn, 

Which  seemed  to  thee  dirlue. 

0.  ATarene!  thy  sparkling  een 

Will  glitter  soon  through  te;ir>. 
And  sorrow's  snow  will  hide  the  glow 

Which  on  thy  cheek  appears; 
In  thy  pierced  heart  >i  quivering  dart 

Will  rankle  night  .wd  day  ; 
While  eaukerlng  care  and  pale  despair 

Make  thy  young  life  their  prey. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  STORY  OF   ASHMONT. 


nr    H.MKItET    II.   si:i>gb. 

It  itiu  n  chilly,  lowering  day  early  in  March.  The  enith  was 
dark  and  oozy,  the  clouds  were  Mark  and  heavy,  and  the  atmos- 
phere between  ihared  the  prevailing  tint,  and  looked  murky  and 
sullen.  But  cheerless  as  was  all  out-o'-doors  compared  with  the 
genial  comfort  which  I  had  contrived  to  enclose  in  my  own  rooms, 
1  nevertheless  ventured  forth,  for  my  new  dress  wqptcd  trimmings, 
nnd  I  conld  not  wait  for  a  fair  day.  So.  defended  at  all  points 
with  clogs  and  umbrella,  with  second  best  bonnet  and  shawl,  I 
perambulated  the  slimy  pavements,  went  in  at  every  variety  shop 
which  displayed  its  infinite  nothings,  its  taps  and  tinsel,  its  bits 
and  flimsincss  in  crowded  windows,  at  frequent  intervals  for  a 
mile  along  the  street,  and  thrust  my  nondescript  pattern  in  vain 
tinder  the,  noses  of  dapper  clerks  with  large  neckcloths,  and  pret- 
ty girls  with  long  car-rings  and  brooches  to  match. 

"We  cannot  suit  you, "  was  the  incessant  answer,  with  a  com- 
passionate gianee  at  the  odd-looking  eloth  ;  and  a  little  Frenchman 
more  voluble  and  out-spoken  than  the:  others,  endeavored  to  con- 
vince me  that  his  selection  of  goods  was  not  in  fault  if  1  was  not 
satisfied.  "  Your  silk  is  outrf,  madame,  past  the  date,  in  a  small 
degree,  but  sufficient ;  you  will  lose  your  trouble,  you  can  find 
nothing."  But  hi*  frankness  did  not  disturb  me,  since  I  was  eon- 
tent  to  be  in  the  old  fashion,  or  none  at  all  even,  as  it  was  gener- 
ally less  troublesome  than  to  follow  the  new,  and  it  suited  a  quaint 
dinmor  which  1  was  fond  of  indulging j  and  also  since  there  re- 
mained still  one  more  chance  for  my  dubious  Areas,  which  Hash- 
ed upon  my  recollection  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  window  and  a 
sweet,  simple  name.  "  Mary  Dale."  above  it,  which  was  quite  to 
my  laste.  The  shop  was  just  off  the  main  street,  and  though  I 
always  saw  it  as  I  passed  along,  and  as  often  ventured  a  conjec- 
ture respecting  the  owner  with  so  euphonious  an  appellation, I  had 
never  been  within  it.  But  now  my  curiosity  and  silk  together 
carried  mc  thither.  There  were  several  customers  before  me.  and 
nothing  loth  to  rest  a  few  moments,  I  sat  17',  instead  of  /!•• 
a  high  round  stool,  and  looked  about.  Alas,  for  my  fane, 
place  of  the  lovely  little  Uondini  whom  I  had  expected  to  behold, 
something  made  up  of  anemones  and  blue  violets,  of  sunshine 
ami  ether,  or  any  extravagant  folly  of  that  sort  you  please,  Man- 
Dale  appeared  an  overgrown  girl,  neither  old  nor  j  oung,  moving 
around  with  an  awkw ard  yet  successful  alertness,  that  only  pleased 
because  >ho  accomplished  so  quickly  what  she  purposed  ;  and 
then  her  face,  with  its  bad  complexion  and  Mutt"  features,  had  on- 
ly its  expression  of  kindness  and  good  sense  to  redeem  it  from 
absolute  uglinc- 

A  little  farther  along  behind  the  counter  was  a  young  man, 
looking  enough  like  Mary  to  betray  at  a  glance  the  fraternal  re- 


lationship which  existed  between  them:  but  as  one  observed  him 
ittentively,  he  appeared  singularly  handsome.  The  two 
were  a  good  illustration  of  what  is  frequently  seen,  the  modifying 
of  a  certain  style  of  form  nnd  feature,  in  the  one  case  resulting  in 
perfect  success,  nnd  in  the  other  becoming  a  complete  failure. 

The  figure  of  the  young  man  was  finely  proportioned,  an. I  was 
really  larger  than  it  seemed  at  the  lir-t  -lance.  Hich  mosses  of 
dark  hair  shaded  u  high  forehead,  which  thus  adorned,  hud  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  same  feature  in  Mary,  which  stood  out 
boldly  with  a  straight  outline  unrelieved  by  wave  or  curl.  A  good 
heart  looked  from  his  eyes,  nnd  the  lines  about  bis  mouth  were 
evidently  shaped  by  a  strong  will  and  clear  thought,  lie  was  a 
puzzle  to  me  at  once,  lor  he  appeared  as  if  made  for  something 
morc_and  better  than  the  mere  vending  of  galloons  and  buttons. 
I  fancied  that  he  knew  it  too,  and  that  his  sad,  abstracted  air  was 
not  the  effect  simply  of  ill  health  of  which  lie  was  apparently  the 
victim.  That  light,  sharp  cough.  How  quick  Mary  looked 
around  every  time  it  was  repeated  ;  how  he  snuggled  to  repress 
the  sound  until  his  fare  glowed,  that  she  might  not  be  pained. 
Whv  did  he  *tav  caged  with  only  women's  work,  in  a  little  room, 
when  there  was  a  world  full  of  fresh  air  and  active  effort  '■  What 
forces  in  his  past  life  had  conspired  to  wreck  his  manliness  on  so 
despicable  a  strand  '.  Thus  I  queried,  for  1  had  a  habit  of  specu- 
lating on  whatever  was  not  quite  explicable  in  human  affairs. 
The  customers  were  at  last  satisfied  and  bunlcd  out,  and  the 
yonng  man  retired  by  a  private  door,  but  every  time  the  congh 
faintly  sounded  from  the  inner  room,  Mary  still  continued  to 
look  that  way,  as  if  the  partition  was  no  obstacle  to  her  troubled 
gianee. 

There  was  a  great  searching,  ami  something  was  at  last  found 
in  a  sinokv  box,  that  matched  my  dress,  and  then  I  purchased 
half  a  dozen  trifles  which  I  did  not  need,  while  I  was  thinking 
how  I  could  best  lead  Mary  to  talk  of  her  own  affairs.  Luckily 
to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  wish,  the  clouds  sent  down  a 
sudden  rushing  torrent  of  rain,  such  as  spring  clouds  only  can 
pour  out.  Sol  threw  oft"  my  tippet  and  waited,  and  Mary  took 
her  sewing,  and  we  commenced  talking  familiarly. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  circuitous  conversation  by  which  I 
arrived  at  Mary's  confidence.  Modesty  and  good  sense  evidently 
restrained  her  at  first  from  speaking  of  hcrseif  to  a  stranger,  but 
we  were  so  shut  in  and  snug,  and  the  light  was  so  pensive  and 
dim,  and  there  was  so  little  else  to  talk  about,  that  her  scruples 
were  overcome. 

She  ami  her  brother  had  been  orphans  from  early  childhood. 
Their  circumstances  had  been  easy  until  within  two  or  three  years, 
when,  either  through  the  mismanagement  or  perfidy  of  a  relative 
with  vvhoin'much  of  their  property  had  been  trusted,  they  became 
reduced  to  the  possession  of  a  comparatively  small  sum.  Walter 
had  then  entered  college,  and  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
complete  his  studies.  This  was  Mary's  fu>\  wish,  and  to  eke  out 
their  slender  means,  she  set  up  the  little  business  which  she  had 
since  conducted,  because,  as  she  said,  she  was  not  wise  enough  to 
teach,  or  patient  enough  to  use  her  needle  to  any  profit.  Her  en- 
terprise had  succeeded  as  well  as  she  had  hoped,  but  her  brother, 
desirous  to  escape  the  constraint  which  his  narrow  means  im- 
posed, had  assumed  double  duties,  had  extended  his  application 
through  the  nights  as  well  as  days,  and  had  in  consequence  of  se- 
vere labor  and  an  unfortunate  exposure,  incurred  those  distressing 
symptoms  which  pointed  significantly  to  the  most  gloomy  results. 

"  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  study,"  said  Mary,  sadly. 

'And  what  do  you  purpose  to  do  for  his  relief  1"  I  inquired. 

"  1  am  unable  to  tell  you,"  itinucd  Mary.     "  Our  physician 

says  that  medicines  are  not  necessary — that  he  needs  only  to  be 
abroad  in  the  open  air,  in  the  country  if  possible,  and  that  the  di- 
versified scenes  of  travel  would  be  his  quickest  and  surest  restor- 
ative. I  low  cheerless  is  a  prescription  which  you  are  unable  to 
follow.  We  can  scarcely  live  as  we  are,  much  less  would  our 
means  suffice  for  a  larger  expenditure  ;  but  I  have  besought  Wal- 
ter, by  every  argument  which  I  could  use,  to  permit  me  to  sell  my 
business,  that  he,  with  the  proceeds,  might  spend  the  summer  in 
regaining  his  heal  til,  and  with  the  remainder  finish  his  last  year 
at  college-  or  enter  upon  the  study  of  his  profession.  But  he  re- 
plies, that  whatever  he  may  do  w  ill  probably  be  of  no  ultimate 
use  ;  that  he  shall  never  be  able  to  do  anything  of  importance 
again,  and  that  he  does  not  wish  lo  reduce  us  to  penury  faster 
than  by  the  continually  recurring  progress  of  decrease.  He  is 
now,  however,  endeavoring  to  find  some  employment  which  will 
involve  activity  without  much  labor,  as  the  only  hope  of  restora- 
tion to  health  that  he  will  permit  himself  to  indulge;  but  any  such 
position  is  so  difficult,  so  impossible  to  discover." 

I  offered  the  poor  girl  such  expressions  of  sympathy  as  might 
afford  her  a  little  comfort,  and  promising  to  do  something  for  her 
if  I  could,  wiiil  home  as  soon  as  the  rain  ceased.  It  was  very 
cheerful  in  my  parlor  when  I  entered  it,  and  I  drew  my  chair  in 
front  of  the  grate,  which  grew  more  ami  more  bright  as  the  t\v  i- 
light  deepened,  and  pondered  the  story  of  Struggle  and  disappoint- 
ment and  impending  trouble  that  I  had  just  heard,  and  in  roin- 
parison  vividly  ro*e  up  the  history  of  my  own  life,  so  similar  in  a 
-iiects,  mi  unlike  it  in  all  others.  1.  too,  was  an  orphan  as 
Man-,  and  was  very  plain  looking,  though  in  a  different  way  from 
her,  and  had  no  talent,  by  which,  unaided,  I  could  materially  ad- 
vance ray  fortune.  Now  came  the  contrast.  A  wealthy  maiden 
aunt  adopted  me  when  a  child,  carefully  educated  mc,  and  dying 
soon  after  1  attained  my  majority,  hit  me  in  possession  of  her 
whole  property.  The  good  old  lady  had  assiduously  screened  me 
from  all  contact  w~ith  vanity.  I  had  no  society  except  that  of  a 
few  persons  H  venerable  and  exemplary  as  herself,  and  there  was 
engrafted  upon  my  youth  an  extreme  maturity  of  speech  and 
manner  which  must  have  been  very  laughable.  I  adored  my  aunt, 
and  after  her  decease  I  continued   to  conduct  my  affairs  precisely 


ne  she  had  done,  enjoyed  ray  possessions  according  to  the  exam- 
pie  which  she  had  set,  strove  to  cultivate  the  same  excellent  spirit 
which  was  her  bright  ornament,  and  only  needed  spectacles  and 
a  cap  to  make  another  Melissa  Grover  Ashmont,  whose  name 
;    I  bore. 

The  condition  of  the  Dales  troubled  me.  I  considered  long 
respecting  the  way  by  which  some  relief  might  be  afforded  them, 
but  my  best  invention  could  devise  nothing  less  delicate  or  di- 
rect than  a  loan,  and  that,  from  a  remark  which  Mary  had  made, 
would  not  probably  be  accepted.  The  arrival  of  the  evening  let- 
ters diverted  my  thoughts  to  other  matters.  There  were  three  or 
four  communications  of  various  importance,  and  last  of  all  a 
message  from  Ashmont  farm,  n  pretty  estate  a  dozen  miles  in  the 
country,  where  I  usually  spent  my  summers.  It  had  been  held 
and  thoroughly  well-conducted  many  years  by  an  industrious  man, 
who  then,  as  his  letter  informed  me,  desired  to  remove  to  the 
West,  and  he  requested  me  to  find  sonic  one  to  fill  his  place  as 
early  as  the  ensuing  month.  This  sudden  movement  was  provok- 
ing, and  my  perplexity  concerning  the  fate  of  my  dear  old  Ash- 
mont quite  obliged  me  to  send  my  supper  away  untasted.  I  was 
really  weary  of  thinking  about  it,  and  so  dropping  the  whole  mat- 
ter mentally  returned  to  the  Dales  again.  How  fortunate  it  is 
that  by  putting  two  troubles  together,  both  can  be  neutralized  and 
nothing  but  happiness  remain.  It  was  a  lucky  thought,  that  of 
sending  the  Dales  to  Ashmont  to  superintend  the  farm — a  com- 
plete woman's  thought,  for  what  did  th.'y  know  of  husbandry  1 
Perhaps  they  could  not  tell  parsnips  from  carrots,  or  distir 
between  wheat  and  barley,  to  say  nothing  of  profounder  qncstiona 
in  agriculture  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  conld  not  utterly 
spoil  everything  in  a  year,  and  with  good  sense  nnd  laudable  in- 
tentions they  might  do  very  well.  It  would  l>c  just  the  place  for 
Walter.  With  the  horses  and  the  light  lal>or  which  would  he 
necessary,  he  might  get  well  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  and  Mary 
looked  as  if  she  could  direct  her  department,  and  with  the  horns 
nnd  four  servants  tkey  could  get  along  somehow.  No,  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  shonld  ruin  all  in  one  season,  and  when  health 
was  restored  to  the  invalid,  some  more  satisfactory  arrangement 
'   would  suggest  itself. 

I  was  awake  half  the  night  thinking  al>out  it,  and  the  very  next 
morning — albeit  the  fog  and  the  mud  had  not  decreased  a  whit — 
went  to  see  the  Dales.  They  received  my  proposal  with  hi 
tion,  conscious  of  their  inexperience,  and  distrustful  of  their  abil- 
ity to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  their  ignorance  of  rural  life, 
but  they  yet  showed  so  much  pleasure  when  they  for  a  moment 
admitted  the  possibility  of  their  undertaking  and  successfully  car- 
rying out  the  engagement,  that  I  had  no  heart  to  yield  to 
many  objections.  My  encouragement  nnd  arguments  were  m 
persuasive  that  in  less  than  n  week  all  our  mutual  preliminary 
business  was  concluded,  and  they  had  only  to  adjust  their  own 
affairs  before  going  to  Ashmont. 

I  found  the  Dales  such  agreeable  people  that  I  went  almost 
daily  to  see  them,  and  had  them  often  at  my  own  residence.  Ma 
ry  was  so  obliging,  so  kindly  capable,  that  it  was  really  satisfacto- 
ry to  resign  to  her  the  direction  of  any  affair,  and  she  was  so  hap- 
py as  her  brother's  health  and  spirits  began  to  improve  in  antici- 
pation of  the  change  before  them,  that  her  presence  was  the  best 
sunshine  of  that  cloudy  month.  Walter  added  to  many  funda- 
mental good  qualities,  a  cultivated  taste,  and  an  intelligence  ami 
intellectual  activity  that  proved  him  educated  in  the  liest - 
I  parted  from  thorn  when  April  came,  anticipating  with  no  ordin- 
ary eagerness  my  estivation  at  Ashmont.  Nevertheless,  yielding 
to  various  detentions  in  the  city,  I  went  there  later  in  the  season 
than  usual. 

It  was  on  a  glorious  day  in  the  middle  of  the  hay  harvest,  that 
I  drove  out  to  my  country  estate,  with  ray  curiosity  all  alive  to 
behold  the  result  of  my  experiment.  Ashmont  had  been  a  con- 
spicuously conservative  establishment.  It  was  well  laid  out  and 
substantially  built  at  first,  nnd  during  my  remembrance  their  had 
been  no  changes  permitted,  except  those  attendant  npon  nataral 
growth  and  necessary  repairs.  The  house  was  large,  nnd  a  saile 
of  apartments  was  kept  for  my  exclusive  use.  How  I  always 
longed  for  their  sweetness,  freshness  and  quiet  when  summer  came, 
and  how  much  happiness  there  was  in  them. 

I  had  no  reason   to   complain   of  my  reception.     Mary  met  me  i 
at  the   door  and  escorted  mc   to   my  parlor,  which  welcomed  ins  i 
most  festively.     Hoses  stood  upon   the   tables,   roses  gathered  np 
the  snowy  curtains,  roses  garlanded  the  mirrors   and  pictures,  and 
the   air   was    filled  with    their  fragrance.     I    was  enchanted,  and 
laughed  nnd  clapped   my  bunds  for  very  gladness  of  heart.     And 
Mary  was  laughing  too,  and  I  delivered   a  long  oration  in  praise 
of  her  thoughtfulness   nnd    taste  ;  and    she  laughed   through  tht 
whole  of  it,  nnd  utterly  disclaimed  my  approval,  and  averred  thai 
the  flowers  were  as  much   a   surprise  to  her  as  to   me.     She  only  , 
knew  that  an  hour  or  two   before  Walter  had   been   busy  in  anr ' 
out  of  the   room.     Somehow  the  roses  came  into  my  cheeks  whn 
she  said  that,  and  no  longer  laughing,  I  made  a  tedious  search  ii 
mv  reticule  for  an  article  which  was  never  found.     On  my  inqnir 
ing  after  her  brother,  she  apologized   for  his   absence,  saying  tha 
he  had  gone  into  the  field  to  supply  the   place  of  a  hayman  win 
was  ill.      And  she  sat  down    to   tell    me  with  tears  and  smiles  tlin 
he  was  rid  of  bis  cough,  and  was  in  better  health  than  ever  before 

"  If  it  might  only  last,"  said  she,  sadly. 

'•  And  why  may  it  lmt  !"  I  inquired,  with  earncstnc 

"  I  was  assured,"  she  replied,  "in  my  last  conversation  wii 
his  physician,  that  his  predisposition  to  consumption  was  coiistin 
tional,  and  that  although  he  shonld  seem  to  regain  perfect  healtl 
the  renewal  of  sedentary  habits  might,  and  probably  would,  indtu 
the  reappearance  of  the  disorder.  ili»  permanent  cure  depende 
upon  constant  activity.  It  was  such  a  disappointment  to  hen 
thL>." 
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"  And  why  !  Tlic  alternative  does  not  seem  so  very  distressing." 
"You  do  not  know,"  she  continued,  "what  brilliant  dreams 
we  have  had  together,  especially  what  high  hopes  I  have  enter- 
tained, all  founded  upon  his  success  n<  a  scholar.  It  was  very 
foolish,  no  doubt,  but  none  the  loss  delightful,  to  fancy  hi*  pros- 
perity and  distinction,  and  I  can  scarcely  bo  reconciled  to  tho 
thought  of  his  turning  his  back  on  all  these,  and  permitting  his 
fine  mind  to  become  dull  and  rusty  by  neglect.  But  I  am  not  in- 
tending to  complain,  when  there  is  so  much  to  excite  my  gratitude  ; 
vour  friendliness  only  opens  ray  heart  BO  easily.  Now,  however, 
I  will  sav  no  more  about  it  ;"  and  she  looked  cheerful  again  and 
began  to  fold  my  shawl. 

"  And  what  does  Walter  say  of  it  !"  I  asked.  "  Does  he  un- 
derstand the  case  as  you  do,  and  does  he  participate  in  your  wish- 
es to  an  equal  extent  with  yourself  '." 

"  I  cannot  rcallv  tell,"  said  Mary.  "  I  think  he  has  lost  some 
of  his  old  aspirations  with  his  seriousness  and  application.  He  is 
so  happy  in  his  renewed  prospect  of  life,  that  he  forgets  every  oth- 
er consideration.  He  talks  sportively  about  becoming  a  real  far- 
mer, and  I  believe,  at  the  bottom,  he  is  more  than  half  in  real 
earnest." 

I  greatly  admired  Walter's  talent ;  like  his  sister  I  believed  him 
capable  of  more  than  common  attainments,  and  was  sorry  to  sus- 
pect that  his  enthusiasm  would  diminish,  and  ho  be  left  among  the 
uninteresting  mediocrity. 
"  He  does  not  neglect  study  altogether  1"  I  queried. 
"  Xo,"  returned  .Mary,  "  he  spends  four  or  five  hours  daily  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  that  seems  to  content  him,  for  he  talks 
no  longer  of  accomplishing  great  things." 

"  Because  he  is  wiser  than  formerly,  and  knows  that  modera- 
tion brings  a  surer  harvest  than  precipitancy,"  replied  I,  much 
relieved. 

We  talked  about  Walter  a  long  time,  somewhat  to  the  rectifi- 
cation of  Mary's  opinions.  With  her  unbounded  affection  for 
her  brother,  and  unlimited  confidence  in  his  capacity,  with  her  ar- 
dent temperament  and  lively  imagination,  she  had  combined  and 
brooded  over  possibilities  and  wishes,  until  her  views  of  life  were 
incorrect,  and  her  sensibilities  had  become  morbid. 

"  You  have  no  objection  to  a  farming  life,  have  you  '!"  I  asked, 
cheerfully. 

"  No,"  said  she,  laughing  for  my  better  convinccment,  "  I  am 
perfectly  happy  here  ;  there  is  only  that  little  burning  thought  of 
ambition  on  his  account." 

"  And  the  same  spark  is  not  extinguished  in  his  breast,  you 
mav  be  certain.  Wait  patiently,  and  you  will  see  his  life  brighter 
than  ever  you  dared  to  hope." 

My  Pythonic  speech  was  the  result  of  a  feeling  of  confidence 
that  seemed  to  me  almost  an  inspiration.  Mary  caught  my  earn- 
estness, and-  heartily  responded,  "  I  believe  you,"  and  the  conver- 
sation turned  to  other  matters. 

I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having  my  meals  alone  in  my  room, 
as  my  aunt  had  always  directed  for  herself,  and  Mary,  who  was 
well  advised  respecting  my  customs  at  Ashmont,  commenced  the 
usual  preparations  for  tea.  I  interrupted  her  emphatically,  and 
said  I  would  sit  at  the  table  with  her  and  Walter,  if  they  pleas- 
ed, and  then  we  both  spoke  of  the  pleasant  sociability  we  should 
have  through  the  coming  weeks,  and  she  went  away  leaving  me 
with  my  roses  and  those  sweet  fancies  which  had  been  growing  up 
in  my  heart  all  through  the  springtime,  and  wliich  held  my  soul 
in  such  delicious  thraldom. 

I  did  not  see  Walter  till  I  went  into  the  tea-room  at  sun-down, 
and  there  was  another  surprise.     Mary  laughed,  and  we  all  laugh- 
ed when  I  hardly  recognized  him.     He  had  become  so  erect,  there 
was  such  an  elastic  gracefulness  in  his  movements,  his  voice  had 
acquired  a  rich  fullness,  and  the  unwonted  bronze  on  his  cheeks 
contrasted  so  well  with  his  dark  eyes  and  hair.    Then  his  freedom 
and  vivacity  I  had  never  before  observed.     His  liveliness  was  con- 
tagions, and  we  passed  the  merriest  evening  that  I  had  ever  spent, 
so  unlike  the  prosy  discourses  my  aunt  used  to  hold  with  the  old 
farmer  and  his  wife,  and  which,  in  dutiful  imitation  »f  her  exam- 
ple, I  had  endeavored  to  continue.    Now  there  was  a  new  element 
of  social   life   introduced   into   Ashmont,  which   I   had   scarcely 
dreamed  of — much  less  experienced.      With   it,   the   days   and 
weeks  flew  as  never  a  summer  had  gone  before.     Every  morning 
Walter  gave  me  beautiful  flowers,  among  which  I  noticed  many 
uew  varieties  never  cultivated   previously  at  Ashmont,  and  as  the 
fervor  of  the  afternoon  sun  abated,  wo  strolled   along  the  green 
lanes,  or  walked  beneath  the  mulberry  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den, or  vet,  sat  on  the  velvety  turf  which  sloped  away  to  a  basin 
of  clear  water.    And  there  we  told  stories  innumerable,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Boccaccio's  gentlemen  and  ladies,  or  else  we 
talked  more  sedately  of  realities,  and  sometimes  we  sat  silently 
looking  at  the   beauties  of  the  evening  sky  and  the  lovely  land- 
scape hiding  away  in  the  soft  accumulating  shadows.     Man.-  was 
usually  with  us,  but  if  she  did  not  come  out  it  made  no  difference. 
I  made  an  unprecedented  delay  at  Ashmont,  and  did  not  return 
to  town  in  September,  as  I  had  never  failed  of  doing  before.     My 
rooms  iu  the  city,  which  had  been  valued  so  highly  for  their  ex- 
ceeding comfort  and  sanniness,  attracted  me  just  as  little  with 
their  egotistical  solitude  as  a  dungeon.     The  thought  of  spending 
a  winter  looking  into   that  ponderous   grate,  however  the   coals 
might  glow,  was  intolerable ;  and  it  was   no  better  to  anticipate 
monotonous  promenades  on  the  pavements,  or  stiff  little  parties 
and  visits   among   my    aunt's   very  excellent  and  peq>endicular 
friends.     I  had  grown  so  young  in  the  few  months  I  had  been  at 
Ashmont,  as  almost  to  have  changed  my  identity.     The  old  gray 
light  that  had  been  so  sufficient  for  my  enjoyment,  had  blushed 
into  auroral  beauty,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  entering  the 
leaden-hued  atmosphere  again  when  the  sun  should  be  withdrawn. 
The  farm  prospered.     Walter  had  been   indefatigable  in  study 


and  effort  for  its  improvement ;  he  had  modernized  many  incon- 
venient and  ancient  usages,  and  abundant  success  authorized  and 
recommended  his  plans.  An  isolated  and  an  energetic  year 
in  agricultural  pursuits  is  nearly  impossible.  Many  of  Walter's 
plans  related  to  succeeding  seasons,  and  he  wished  to  remain  at 
Ashmont  to  fulfil  them.  !So  we  re-modelled  our  engagement.  I 
contrived  to  make  an  important  addition  to  his  emolument,  and 
he,  to  Mary's  complete  satisfaction,  determined  to  read  law  with  a 
counsellor  of  some  repute  in  the  nearest  village. 

Tho  Dales,  busy  and  hopeful,  were  happy  ;  and  I — no  matter, 
they  certainly  did  not  forget  to  whom  they  owed  their  prosperity  ; 
they  evidenced  their  gratitude  in  every  way  which  a  sincere  friend- 
liness and  a  delicate  taste  could  devise.  I  ought  certainly  to  ho 
satisfied  so  long  as  my  estate  was  suitably  cared  for. 

The  autumn  was  half  gone,  and  still  lingering  at  Ashmont,  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  old  lady  whom  I  had  known  from  a 
child,  and  who,  in  remembrance  of  tho  strong  intimacy  which  had 
subsisted  between  herself  and  my  aunt,  favored  me  ever  and  anon 
with  scraps  of  maternal  counsel.  The  habitual  veneration  with 
which  I  regarded  her  character,  gave  weight  to  her  opinions  in  my 
estimation,  and  1  usually  deferred  to  her  judgment.  The  letter 
before  mo  was  on  a  new  topic.  fShc  had  noted  with  surprise  my 
protracted  stay  in  the  country,  hut  a  gossiping  friend  had  just 
opened  the  secret  to  her.  I  was  represented  as  being  greatly  in 
love  with  Dale,  and  he — a  handsome,  talented,  ambitious  young 
person,  considered  my  property  as  a  convenient  stepping-stono 
towards  rising  in  the  world,  and  would  not  object  to  taking  me  as 
an  unimportant  incumbrance,  which  would  require  very  little  at- 
tention when  once  in  possession.  And  my  aged  friend  was  so  dis- 
tressed about  it  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  writing  to 
warn  me  ;  and  she  entreated  me  to  remember  that  I  was  plain 
and  possessed  no  beguiling  fashionable  accomplishments,  and  was 
not  likely  in  myself  to  win  the  love  of  any  man,  much  less  of  a 
proud,  spirited  person  like  Dale,  and  she  concluded  by  advising 
me  to  return  to  town  immediately,  and  put  tho  entire  affair  out 
of  my  thoughts. 

What  bitterness  came  into  my  soul  as  I  read  slowly  line  after 
line,  and  finished  the  letter.  I  could  not  disprove  one  word  of  it, 
save  that  Dale  had  not  declared  himself,  but  yet  I  felt  in  my  very 
heart  that  he  would  soon  do  so.  And  was  all  that  tenderness 
feigned  <  all  that  kind  solicitude  an  imposition  *  all  these  words  and 
looks  and  signs,  that  might  mean  so  much,  a  mere  counterfeit  ?  My 
heart  would  not  believe  it,  and  yet  my  judgment  told  me  it  must 
be  so,  as  I  reckoned  up  my  scanty  attractions.  I  stood  before  the 
mirror,  and  knew  it  must  be  so  when  I  saw  my  straight  hair 
brushed  back  so  plainly,  and  my  gray  dress  on  my  insignificant 
figure. 

I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl  that  I  might  determine  beneath 
the  clear  heavens  what  I  should  do.  I  met  Mary  in  the  hall,  who 
offered  me  a  caress  and  a  gay  word.  Deception,  thought  I,  and 
I  repulsed  her  almost  harshly  and  passed  by,  just  catching  a 
glimpse  of  her  astonished  expression.  1  went  over  the  hill  into 
the  oak  woods,  and  sat  upon  tho  rocks  where  the  sun  streamed  in 
through  the  crimson  branches.  I  endeavored  to  think,  but  tho 
disagreeable,  bold  fact  stood  out  too  clear  to  need  any  considera- 
tion.    With  a  stern,  injured  feeling,  I  sat  and  looked  at  it. 

In  a  little  while  Walter  came  up.  He  was  so  glad  to  meet  me, 
he  said,  and  threw  himself  at  my  feet  with  such  frankness  and 
evident  satisfaction  that  it  was  hard  not  to  trust  it,  but  I  did 
not.  He  watched  my  face  a  moment  and  asked  if  I  was  ill,  or  if 
I  had  received  bad  news  in  tho  letters  that  came  a  little  while  he- 
fore.  I  answered  coolly  and  not  much  to  the  purpose,  and  cas- 
ually remarked  that  I  should  probably  return  to  town  in  a  few 
days. 

"  And  you  arc  sorry  to  go,  is  it  not  so  1"  exclaimed  he,  taking 
my  hand  and  impetuously  telling  mc  how  he  had  delayed  from 
day  to  day  telling  me  his  love  because  he  had  so  little  to  offer  mc, 
nothing  but  what  had  been  a  gift  from  me ;  but  he  prayed  that  I 
would  bestow  upon  him  the  right  to  devote  his  life  for  my  happi- 
ness, to  labor  for  my  sake  and  approval  in  the  highest  sphere  of 
which  he  was  capable,  and  he  would  win  for  the  name  which  he 
would  give  me,  distinction  «nd  honor,  and  lay  it  all  before  me  ; 
and  much  more  he  said  with  an  earnestness  I  could  scarcely  re- 
sist, while  my  heart  so  pleaded  for  him  ;  but  judgment  said,  'Am- 
bition, and  not  love,"  and  I  thought  it  must  be  right ;  and  then 
as  civilly  as  I  could,  and  kindly  too,  for  my  heart  compelled  me 
thus  far,  I  told  him  we  would  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

"Never?"  inquired  he,  surprised  and  abashed. 

"  Never,"  was  the  decisive  reply. 

Very  sadly  he  walked  by  my  side  as  we  returned  to  the  house  ; 
and  I  also,  for  the  old  grayness  had  come  back  with  added  gloom. 
At  the  tea-table  we  were  very  dull,  and  Mary  looked  anxiously  at 
me.  What  a  cheerless  evening  it  was  ;  a  funeral  day  could  hard- 
ly have  had  a  heavier  one.  We  separated  early  for  the  night,  and 
as  soon  as  I  was  in  my  room,  Mary  came  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
and  questions  on  her  lips. 

"  What  had  occurred  ?     How  had  she  offended  me  ?" 

"  In  no  way,"  I  replied.  "  Nothing  of  importance  had  taken 
place  that  need  occasion  her  any  trouble." 

But  I  was  ill  or  vexed,  and  she  would  stay  and  help  me  with 
sympathy  at  least ;  so  she  persisted  and  would  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  me. 

This  new  phase  in  our  life  at  Ashmont  was  not  very  pleasant, 
and  yet  I  could  not  at  once  resolve  to  leave  tho  place  where  I  had 
been  so  happy.  I  saw  very  little  of  Walter.  He  rode  to  the 
counsellor's  every  day,  and  we  met  only  at  meal-times  and  occa- 
sionally iu  the  evening.  Mary  had  in  some  way  found  out  what 
the  trouble  was,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  embarrassment  between 
us.  Still  they  were  very  kind,  only  a  little  less  confident  and 
familiar. 


It  affected  me  to  sec  their  troubled  faces,  and  when  two  or 
three  weeks  bad  gone  by,  I  could  not  quite  believe  that  their  sad- 
ness was  the  consequence  of  thwarted  ambition;  it  was  too  gen- 
tle, too  equal.  When  I  had  once  indulged  in  a  suspicion  of  fal- 
lacy iu  my  judgment,  I  was  not  long  in  renouncing  it  altogether. 
I  again  went  out  into  the  oak  woods  to  think  the  matter  over. 
I  saw  that  my  whole  distrust  rested  upon  n  rumor  and  a  conjec- 
ture, and  I  had  foolishly  suffered  the  evidence  of  my  senses  to  bo 
outweighed.  I  combated  the  assertions  of  my  aged  friend.  If  I 
was  not  perfect,  it  did  not  follow  that  I  was  wholly  destitute  of 
engaging  qualities.  One  word  from  mc  would  raise  the  cloud 
from  Ashmont.  There  might  be  a  risk,  but  I  resolved  to  dare  it. 
I  could  scarcely  in  any  result  be  more  wretched  than  during  tho 
last  few  weeks.  With  my  new  resolution  I  went  blithely  to  the 
house.  I  arranged  my  hair  and  made  the  bands  as  broad  and 
heavy  as  possible,  and  while  doing  so,  I  found  upon  my  table  a 
beautiful  garland  of  red  and  scarlet  berries  in  evergreen.  Walter 
had  made  it,  for  he  only  could  weave  it  so  perfectly.  It  was  tho 
first  thing  he  had  given  me  since  I  had  so  repelled  him.  I  tore. 
the  wreath  apart  and  wound  it  in  my  hair.  And  then  I  put  on  a 
rich,  high-colored  silk,  which  I  had  purchased  months  before,  but 
had  never  worn.  My  dress  and  the  thought  of  what  I  was  about 
to  do,  gave  mc  color;   indeed,  I  was  not  so  very  plain. 

I  went  down  to  the  parlor.  Walter  was  there  alone.  He  look- 
ed up  and  smiled  in  his  old,  glad  way,  when  he  saw  his  wreath.  I 
went  boldly  up  to  him  and  took  his  hand  in  mine. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  what  you  said  the  other  day  in  the  oak 
woods,"  I  ventured. 

"And  since  you  speak  of  it  again,  I  may  1"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  looking  into  his  face  cheerily. 

"And  will  that  be  your  answer  to  it  all  '<"  he  inquired. 

"Yes,"  I  answered  ,  and  the  next 'instant  1  was  pressed  to  his 
breast,  and  kisses  rested  with  the  garland  upon  my  brow. 

Mary  entered  the  room  and  found  us  there,  and  when  Walter 
told  her  how  it  was,  she  laughed  and  cried  at  once,  but  smiles  won 
thi  evening. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  that  time,  and  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  regretted  the  resolution  then  taken.  My  husband  has 
fulfilled  his  promise  and  nobly  earned  n  distinguished  name.  Ma- 
ry has  never  left  ns,  but  has  been  tho  presiding  genius  of  our 
home,  and  beautiful  children  play  in  the  groves  and  gardens  of 
Ashmont. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLIC ATIOAS. 

Or  tlopedia  or  American'  Literati  re.  Vol.  II. — Having  given  a  particular 
notice  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  we  run  merely  state  that  the  second 
will  be  found  to  be  far  superior  even  to  its  predecessor.  The  work  thus  com- 
pleted, may  be  obtained  of  Frederick  Parker,  Coruhill,  the  New  England  agent. 

The  Americas  Almanac  for  1856. — This  welcome  annual  is  issued  from  the 
press  of  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  in  beautiful  style.  It  is  one  of 
those  indispensable  books,  that  people  will  have  at  any  cost— ^and  it  is  luckily 
afforded  at  a  low  price. 

The  Rose  of  Sharon.  A  Religious  Souvenir  for  1856.  Edited  by  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Sawyer.     Boston:  Abel  Tompkins. 

This  choice  and  exceedingly  pretty  annual  comes  to  us  this  year  with  more 
than  its  usual  excellence,  both  in  tho  letter-press,  and  the  number  and  elegance 
of  its  steel  engravings.  We  find  the  names  of  E.  II.  Chapin  and  T.  Starr  King 
among  others  who  have  contributed  to  its  pages. 

The  Sacred  Plains.    By  J.  II.  Headlky.    Buffalo:  Wanaer,  McKlm  &  Co. 

1856.     12mo.     pp.  23a. 

In  this  work  are  gronped  together  sketches  of  some  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  thus  forming  a  sequel  to  the  "  Saered 
Mountains,"  by  the  same  author.  It  is  neatly  illustrated -and  this  must 
compensate  for  the  small  amount  of  matter  comprised  in  the  text.  1'or  sale 
by  Fetridge  k  Co. 

Forest  Buds  prom  tue  Woods  or  Maine.  By  Florence  Perct.  Boston : 
Brpwn,  Bazin  &  Co.     18ino.    pp.  207. 

The  pretty  title  of  this  volume  heralds  a  collection  of  very  pretty  verses, 
which  will  win  their  way  to  many  heart*. 

New  Juvenile  Works  —Among  the  host  of  pretty  valuable  juvenile  works 
issued  the  present  season,  those  with  the  imprint  of  I).  Applcton  k  Co..  New 
York,  are  surpassed  by  none.  We  cordially  commend  the  following,  all  of  them 
illustrated  gift-books : — the  "  Lances  of  Lynwood,'"  by  the  author  of  the  4i  Little 
Duke,"  Uncle  John's  '•  First  Book  "  and  "  Second  Book,*'  "  Out  of  Debt,  out 
of  Danger,"  and  the  "  Mysterious  Story  Book.'1  They  may  all  be  purchased  at 
Rcddiug's  counter. 

Sonc;s  and  Ballads  or  the  American  Revolution.    With  Notes  and  lllust ra- 
tions.   By  Frank  Msore.    New  York:  D.  Appletou  &  Co.     1856.     12mo. 
pp.  386. 
There  is  little  poetic  merit  in  these  productions,  but  they  are  valuable  as 

showing  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  "  times  that  tried  men's  souls." 

New  Ml-sic—  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  No.  13  Trcmont  Street,  have  published  '•  Life 
is  like  a  Country  Dance:  or,  Pop  goes  the  Weasel,"  a  laughing  buffo  song, 
"  Le  Premier  Amour."  a  romanza  for  the  piano,  by  Gestavc  Satter,  "'Wake 
up,  Sweet  Melody,"  for  voice  and  piano,  by  Carl  Gartner,  and  "  Thou  art  net 
False."  words  by  Byron,  music  by  Harrison  Millard. 

Notes  on  Central  America.  By  E  G.  Schier.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   1855.    Svo.    pp.  897. 

An  admirable  account  of  an  interesting  and  little  known  portion  of  the  new 
world,  embracing  every  particular  of  interest,  splendidly  illustrated  by  maps 
and  drawings  made  upon  the  spot.     For  sale  by  Redding  k  Co. 

Harpers  Classical  Library. — The  last  three  volumes  of  this  valuable  scries 
contain  Thucydidcs,  Sophocles  and  Herodotus,  in  the  best  English  version*, 
with  copious  illustrative  notes.     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Buds  for  the  BaiDAL  Wreath.     Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichojs  k  Co.    1365.     Umo. 

pp.  70. 

An  agreeable  little  work,  containing  serious  thoughts  and  hints  on  the  mar- 
riage relation,  written  in  an  attractive  style.  It  will  prove  a  very  acceptable 
bridal  gift. 

The  Homestead  on  the  Hill-Side,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mary  J.  Holmes, au- 
thor of  "  Tempest  ami  Sunshine."  New  York  and  Aiiburu  :  Miller.  Orton  & 
Mulligan.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  37'J. 

These  tales  and  sketches  are  very  agreeably  written .  and  are  evidently  the 
artistic  results  of  actual  life  experiences.  A  fine  healthy  moral  tone  pervades 
the  book.     It  is  deeplj  interesting.     F'or  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  to. 

Books  for  Children. — Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  published  this  vear 
two  very  enticing  juvenile  works,  both  elegantly  illustrated: — "  The  Magician's 
Show  Box."  by  the  author  of  "Rainbows  for  Children."  and  the  •'  Strange  Ad- 
ventures of  Kit  Bam,  mariner,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Cowdcn  Clarke. 

Sabbath  F.vkninu  Readings  on  the  New  Testament.    St.  John.     By  n»v. 

John  Cuianso.     Boston  :  John  P.  Jcwett  &  Co-    1855.     12ino.    pp.  164. 

These  comments  on  the  evangelist  ■'  whose  pen  seems  to  have  been  dipped  in 
love,"  are  worthy  of  the  vigorous  mind  of  Cumming,  and  will  attract  as  much 
attention  in  their  present  sha;  c,  as  when  they  fell  from  his  lips  in  his  popular 
London  pulpit. 

Macaulay's  History  of  England— Vols.  Ill  and  TV.    Xew  V  nk  :  Harper  & 

Brothers.     1856.     12mo.    pp.  609, 666. 

These  long  looked  forTolumes  have  at  length  made  their  appearance,  and  wHl 
create  a  great  sensation.  •■  Macaulay's  History  "  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  ro- 
mance, from  the  brilliancy  of  its  style,  and  from  its  lifins  picture  of  men  and 
uiaaners.     lor  sale  by  Redding  k  Co. 
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regarded  as  a  ferocious  animal,  whose  life  or 
death  was  a  question  of  mere  precaution  and 
convenience.  Man  is  cruelly  wasteful  of  life 
when  his  own  safety  is  endangered,  and  he  is 
sheltered  by  impunity  ;  and  little  mercy  is  to 
be  expected  from  him,  when  he  feels  the  sting 
of  the  reptile  and  is  conscious  of  the  power  to 
destroy.  The  same  prejudices,  which  were 
indulged  thus  early,  exist  in  common  circula- 
tion at  the  present  day.  Certain  learned  so- 
cieties have,  it  is  true,  with  laudable  diligence, 
endeavored  to  investigate  and  record  the  real 
characters  and  manners  of  the  Indian  tril>es  : 
the  American  government,  too,  has  wisely 
and  humanely  exerted  itself  to  inculcate  a 
friendly  and  forbearing  spirit  towards  them, 
and  to  protect  them  from  fraud  and  injustice. 
The  current  opinion  of  the  Indian  character, 
however,  is  apt  to  l>e  formed  from  the  ■ 
able  hordes  which  infest  the  frontier  and  : 
about  the  settlement!  arc  too  com- 

monly composed  of  degenerate  beings,  cor- 
rupted and  enfeebled  by  the  t  ety, 
without  being  benefited  by  its  civilization. 
That  proud  independence,  which  formed  the 
main  pillar  of  savage  virtue,  has  been  shaken 
down,  and  the  < in  ruins. 
Their  spirits  an                                               by  a 

and   their 
cowed  and  daunted  by  the  superior  ►. 
and   power   of    their  enl 

ety  has  advanced  upon   them   like  one  of 
those  withering  airs  that  will  sometimes  breed 

larjon   over  a   whole  :ility. 

It  MM  I  their  strength,  multiplied  their 

diseases,  and  superinduced  upon  their  original 
barbarity   the  .  of  artificial   life.     It 

given  them  a  thousand  superfluous  wants, 

while  it  has  diminished  their  means   of  mere 

-nee.     It  ha*  driven  before  it  the  animals 

of  the  chase,  who  fly  from   the    sound  of  the 

ind  tin'  smoke  of  the 
refuge  in  the  depths  of  remoter  forests  and 
yet  untrodden  wilds.     Thus   d 
find   the   Indians   on  our  frontiers  to  be  the 


It  was  strong  and  powerful,  and  has  slain 
thousands.  Our  seats  were  once  large  and 
yours  were  small.  You  have  now  become  a 
great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left 
to  spread  our  blankets."  There  is  but  too 
much  truth  in  these  laconic  statements  of  the 
Indian  chief.  Very  few  of  the  race  of  red  men 
vet  remain  east  of  the  Mississippi.  A  few 
debased  remnants  of  nearly  extinct  tribea  still 
exist  in  some  of  the  States,  but  they  have  lost 
all  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  Indian  charac- 
ter, while  they  have  acquired  some  of  the 
M  vices  of  the  whites  among  whom  they 
reside.  We  present  upon  this  and  the  follow- 
ing page  representations  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent tribes  as  thev  now  exist  in  the  vast  tract 
of  nearly  uncivilized  country  lying  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Kooky  Mountains. 
These  sketches  were  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Kil- 
burn  from  authentic  sources.  The  Blackfect 
are  still  one  of  the  most  considerable  tribes  of 
the  North  American  Indians.  They  migrate 
about  the  western  prairies  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  dwell  chiefly  between  the  three 
forks  of  the  Missouri,  known  as  the  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Gallatin  Hirers.  They  retain 
more  of  their  original  customs  and  indepen- 
dence than  anv  other  tribe ;  they  number 
about  16.000.  In  person  they  are  robust  and 
well  made,  and  sometimes  attain  great  stature 
They  do  not  disfigure  their  bodies  by  tattoo- 
ing, but  paint  their  faces,  red  being  their  fa- 
vorite color.  Their  turesque ; 
it  is  a  shin  made  of  leather,  with  leggins,  both 
being  ornamented  n;  -  elaborately,  ae- 
ng  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner  ;  with  these 
■m  a  buffalo  robe  adorned  with  porvii 
quills,  and  usually  painted  on  the  tanned  side 
with  figures  of  men  and  animals.     This  robe 

wear   very  gracefullv,  leaving  the  r 
arm  and  shoulder  bare.     The  men  alway- 
armed.     Every  Blackfoot  carries  a  wlnp  as 
well   as   his   weapons  in  his  hand.     Ilia  gun 
and  bow  and  arrows  are  slung  on  his  shoul- 
der ;  be  also  carries  a  pouch  containing  his 
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■ere  wievks  and  remnants  of  once  powerful 
tribes  who  hare  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
settlement*,  and  sank  into  precarious  and 
vagabond  existence."  Red  Jacket  succinctly 
.summed  up  the  story  of  bis  race,  when  he 
said,  in  lAVv  "  There  was  a  time  when  oar 
forefathers  owned  this  great  bund.  Their  scats 
->dcd  from  the  nsing  to  the  setting  sua. 
The  Great  Spirit  bad  made  it  for  the  n*e  of 
Indians.  He  had  en  atod  the  hutralo.  the  deer 
and  other  animals  for  food.  He  bad  made 
the  hear  and  the  heaver  Their  skins  served 
as  for  clothing.  He  bad  se altered  them  over 
the  country  and  taught  as  bow  to  take  them. 
He  bad  caused  the  earth  to  produce  corn  for 
bread.  All  this  He  had  done  for  bit  red  chil- 
dren, because  be  breed  them.  If  we  bad  some 
disputes  abont  our  hunting  giuaadu,  thev 
"  >ut  the  shedding  of"  i 


h.r\X>T    iv 


generally  settled  witbont  the  shedding  of  much 
blood.  But  an  evil  day  came  upon  as.  Your 
forefathers  crossed  the  great  water  and  landed 
on  this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small 
They  foand  friends  and  not  enemies.  ThcT 
told  as  they  bad  fled  from  their  own  country 
for  fear  of  wicked  men.  and  had  come  here  to 
enjoy  their  religion.  Thev  asked  for  a 
eeat.'  We  took  pity  on  them,  granted 
request :  and  thev  sat  down  among  as. 

them  corn  and  meat :  and  they  gave  us 
poison  alluding  to  ardent  spirits)  in  return. 
The  white  people  bad  now  found  our  country. 
TiiliK-s  were  carried  back  and  more  came 
among  as.  Yet  we  did  not  fear  them.  We 
took  them  to  be  friends.  They  called  as 
brothers.  We  believed  them,  and'  gave  them 
a  larger  scat.  At  length  their  nambers  greatly 
increased.  They  wanted  more  land;  they 
wanted  oar  coaarry.  ttur  eyas  were  opened. 
and  our  minds  became  anensy.  Wars  took 
place.  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  In- 
dians, and  many  of  onrprorJe  were  destroyed. 
They  also  brought  sow . 


powder-horn  and  a  huge  knife.  When  that 
attired,  and  mounted  on  horseback,  with  a 
boosing  made  of  a  huge  panther's  skin,  so 
arranged  that  the  tail  bangs  down  on  one  side, 
over  a  saddle-cloth  of  scarlet,  the  Blackfoot 
warrior  considers  his  equipments  complete. 
Snch  is  the  costume  of  the  figure  in  oar  sec- 
ond engraving,  as  given  below.  The  Black- 
feet  make  slaves  of  the  nurnia  whom  they 
have  taken  prisoners,  hut  their  captives  am 
safe  from  ill  treatment;  they  nevtr  torture 
their  prisoners,  as  is  the  practice  among  most 
othertribes.  TV  Dacotabs  are  one  of  the  most 
tribes  among  the  American  Indi- 
with  the  Assiaiboiat,  who  have  the 
origin,  namber  abont  4&.000;  the- 
mostly  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers.  They  have  more  strongly  marked 
countenances"  and  higher  cheek  hones  than 
most  other  Indians  of  the  Missouri  The  wo- 
men, when  yoang.  are  not  ill  looking.  Oor 
third  <  life,  i  s  i  mg  upu-stats  the  principal  wife 
of  a  Pacotah  of  the  branch  of  the  Yankton*, 
one  of  the  three  great  families  into  » Inch  they 
are  divided ;  she  at  accompanied  by  as 
niboin  girl.  Her  dress  is  of  leather,  with 
stripes  and  borders  of  bine  and  white  leads, 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  triage,  roand  the 
ends  of  which  lead  is  twisted,  winch  tinkle*  at 
every  step.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  men 
amour  the  Indian  tribes  are  far  more  vain 
than  the  women  nmnng  the  hlandan*.  pss> 
tKulariy.  great  attention  was  always  paid  to 
dress.  "When  fall  dressed  they  pat  a  variety 
of  feathers  in  their  hair.  Sometimes  they 
have  a  baaeh  of  owl's  ftaihi  i  j  or  small  ro- 
settes, made  of  ravens'  feathers  cot  short. 
Sometime*,  as  in  our  first  engravic. 
wear  caps  with  boms,  consisting  of  white  er- 
mine with  strips  of  red  doth  hanging  down 
the  bark,  to  which  is  attached  a  row  of  Mark 
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study.  The  origin  of  the  North  American 
Indians  is  one  of  those  problems  which  have 
long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned 
world.  The  date  and  manner  of  the  first 
population  of  our  continent  is  unknown,  but 
the  generally  reccawed  opinion  is  that  it  was 
settled  by  emigration  from  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  Asia,  the  narrow  passage  called 
Behring's  Straits,  presenting  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  intercourse  between  the  two  hem- 
ispheres. As  the  characteristics  of  the  Es- 
quimaux Indians,  however,  their  language 
and  manners,  are  totally  different  from  all 
other  tribes  of  aborigines,  and  as  they  re- 
semble closely  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  01 
Europe,  and  as  it  is  known  that  the  Norwe- 
gians as  earlv  as  the  ninth  century  colonized 
Greenland,  the  origin  of  the  Esquimaux  is 
assigned  to  the  northwesterly  part  of  Europe. 
As  we  have  before  remarked,  little  is  known 


They  were  wise  and  sagacious  in  council,  brave  and  canning  in 
war.  The  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  latter 
trait  in  their  character.  A  Pcquod  Indian,  in  time  of  war,  was 
pursued  by  a  Narragansctt.  Finding  it  difficult  to  escape,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  following  stratagem.  Retiring  Iwhind  a  rock,  he 
elevated  his  cap  upon  his  gun  just  above  the  rock,  when  his  enemy 
crept  up,  and  taking  deliberate  aim,  fired  at  the  cap,  and  fancied 
he  had  killed  his  enemy.  Before,  however,  he  had  time  to  reload, 
the  Pequod  sprang  upon  the  rock  and  shot  the  Narragansett 
through  the  heart.  Of  their  eloquence  we  have  already  given 
specimens.  Who  does  not  remember  the  famous  speech  of" Logan, 
the  Mingo  chief,  commencing,  "  I  appeal  to  every  white  man  to 
say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him 
not  meat;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him 
not  %"  The  Indian  led  a  life  worthy  of  a  feudal  baron.  War  , 
hunting  and  fishing  employed  his  time — the  labors  of  the  field  and 
wigwam  were  left  to  his  better  half.  Thcv  were  slightly  clad  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  robed  in  the  trophies  of  the  chase ;  but 
their  war  dresses  and  festival  attire  were  sumptuous  and  splendid 
— according  to  Indian  notions  of  taste.     A  chief,  in  his  deerskin 
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and  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  Only  distinguished 
warriors,  who  have  performed  many  exploits,  wear  this  dress. 
Very  celebrated  warriors,  when  highly  decorated,  wear  signals  of 
their  heroic  deeds  in  their  hair  ;  thus  Mato-Topc.  shown  in  our  first 
illustration,  has  fastened  transversely  in  his  hair  a  wooden  knife, 

fainted  red,  because  he  has  killed  a  chief  of  another  tril>e  in  battle. 
ndians,  like  white  men,  are  alive  to  the  allurements  of  horse- 
racing.  Our  third  engraving  gives  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  indulge  in  this  favorite  amusement.  The  whole  scene  re- 
minds us  of  an  Arab  fantasia.  Our  last  engraving  exhibits  the 
skin  lodges  of  an  Indian,  with  a  group  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. A  squaw  in  front  is  engaged  in  loading  a  dog.  These  In- 
dian dogs  carry  the  tent-poles  when  the  tribe  moves  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another.  They  arc  very  serviceable  animals,  though  not 
always  perfectly  manageable.  There  arc  many  points  of  similarity 
between  the  Indians  of  the  West  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Eastern 
world,  which  would  form  a  curious  subject  for  investigation  and 


concerning  the  Indians  at  the  period  of  the  English  colonization. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Plymouth  col- 
onists, there  were  no  more  than  150,000  of  them  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  thirteen  original  Stales.  A  few  years  before  that  an 
epidemic  of  a  malignant  character  raged  among  the  Indians  of  the 
seaboard,  and  committed  fearful  ravages.  "  Whole  towns  were 
depopulated.  The  living  were  not  able  to  bun'  the  dead  ;  and 
their  Ikmics  were  found  lying  nl>ove  ground  many  years  after. 
The  Massachusetts  Indians  arc  said  to  have  been  reduced  from 
30,000  to  300  fighting  men."  In  16.33  they  were  also  decimated 
by  the  small-pox.  They  were  divided  into  many  small  tribes, 
each  governed  by  a  sachem  or  king.  Wc  can  form  no  idea  of 
their  physical  character  from  that  of  the  few  degenerate  descend- 
ants who  yet  linger  among  us  ;  for  thcv  are  described  by  cotcm- 
poraries  as  being  of  lofty  stature  and  finely  proportioned,  like  some 
of  the  best  living  specimens  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes.  They  were 
noted  for  the  gravity  of  their  demeanor  and  for  their  eloquence. 


•  ■»'-»/  •■ . 


INDIAN    SKIN    LODGES. 


dress,  richly  trimmed  with  fringe,  beads,  feathers  and  shells,  with 
eagle  or  heron  plumes  in  his  scalp  locks,  and  his  face  exquisitely 
shaded  with  scarlet  and  pea-green,  was  indeed  a  splendid  figure. 
The  warlike  instruments  and  domestic  ntensils  were  few  and  sim- 
1  pie — a  tomahawk  or  hatchet  of  stone,  bows  and  arrows,  sharp 
»  stones  and  shells,  which  they  used  for  knives  and  hoes,  and  stone 
mortars  for  pounding  their  corn.  Their  currency  consisted  of 
small  beads,  curiously  wrought  from  shells,  and  strung  on  belts, 
or  in  chains,  called  wampum.  In  religion  they  believed  in  a  plu- 
rality of  gods,  yet  recognized  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  (Jo  1,  the 
creator  of  the  minor  and  local  deities,  of  all  creatures  and  things, 
whom  they  called  the  (Jrcat  Spirit.  The  natives  of  New  England 
called  this  being  Kichtan.  They  believed  that  good  men,  at  their 
death,  ascended  to  Kichtan,  above  the  heavens,  where  they  tn- 
joyed  the  society  of  their  departed  friends,  and  entered  on  an  eter- 
nity of  happiness.  Bad  men  also  knocked  at  the  golden  gate,  but 
were  commanded  to  depart  and  wander  in  hopeless  poverty  and 
distress.  They  offered  up  prayers  and  worship  to  this  Supreme 
Being,  the  principal  devotional  exercise  consisting  in  singing  and 
dancing  round  a  fire.  The  evil  principle  they  recognized,  and 
from  fear  and  policy  worshipped,  under  the  name  of  Hobhamock, 
equivalent  to  the  English  Devil.  It  is  said  that  they  occasionally 
sacrificed  their  children  to  appease  his  wrath.  They  prayed  to 
him  to  heal  their  wounds  and  diseases,  which,  when  remediable, 
were  ascribed  to  him.  If  they  were  incurable  they  were  supposed 
to  proceed  from  Kichtan,  whose  diseases  none  were  able  to  re- 
move ;  therefore  they  never  prayed  to  him  in  sickness.  Their 
priests,  who  were  called  Powaws,  and  their  chief  warriors,  pre- 
tended often  to  see  Hobbamock  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  fawn,  or 
eagle,  but,  generally,  of  a  snake,  who  gave  them  advice  in  their 
difficult  undertakings.  The  duty  and  office  of  the  Powaws  was  to 
pray  to  Hobbamock  for  the  removal  of  evils  ;  the  common  people 
said  amen.  In  his  prayer  the  Powaw  promised  skins^  kettles, 
hatchets,  beads,  etc.,  as  sacrifices,  if  his  requests  were  granted. 
Although  they  endnrcd  pain  with  Spartan  conragc,  they  had  an 
indescribable  fear  of  death.  They  were  very  fond  of  their  children, 
and  often  spoiled  them  by  indulgence.  A  father  would  often  stab 
himself,  through  grief  and  rage  for  the  loss  of  a  child.  Some  tribes 
of  Indians  forbore  mentioning  the  names  of  their  departed  friends. 
When  a  person  died,  they  generally  buried  him  with  his  bow 
and  arrows,  dogs,  and  whatever  was  valuable  to  him  while  living, 
supposing  he  would  want  them  in  another  world,  as  their  ideas  of 
the  happiness  of  heaven  consisted  in  a  life  of  prosperous  hunting 
and  fishing,  alternately  with  ]>eriods  of  luxurious  feasting.  They 
had  many  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  chivalry.  They  were  faithful 
friends  and  bitter  enemies.  They  often  followed  their  foes  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  the  wilderness,  encountering  every  diffi- 
culty in  order  to  be  avenged.  A  feud  was  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  traditional  injuries  found  their  avengers  in  dis- 
tant generations.  This  was  the  spirit  of  the  C'orsican  Vendetta. 
"  Their  kindness  and  hospitality,"  says  one  writer,  "is  seldom 
equalled  by  any  civilized  society.  Their  politeness  in  conversa- 
tion is  even  carried  to  excess,  since  it  does  not  allow  them  to  con- 
tradict anything  that  is  asserted  in  their  presence."  The  Indians 
appear  to  have  distinct  traditions  of  the  creation  and  deluge,  and 
some  of  their  words,  rites  and  ceremonies  bear  a  strong  affinity  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Among  those  who  have  devoted 
time  and  talent  to  the  study  of  Indian  tradition,  character,  and 
manners,  Schoolcraft  deserves  honorable  mention.  He  has  made 
this  a  speciality  ;  and  no  one  has  pursued  the  sulijci  t  further.  Of 
the  valuable  "results  of  such  contributions  to  on:  literature  an 
illustration  mav  be  found  in  the  last  poem  of  Longfellow— Hia- 
watha— where  the  material  is  entirely  drawn  from  the  stores  of 
Indian  legendary  lore,  and  with  the  happiest  effect.  Catlin's  pic- 
tures urc  al^o  invaluable  as  records  of  Indian  life  and  character, 
and  faithful  portraits  of  the  peculiar  people  they  depict. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
DEATHLESS. 

BT     MKS.      5f.     W.     CCSTIJ. 


What  is  deathless?  must  thou  tell  ? 
1.1st  thee  to  the  solemn  knell. 
Tolling  for  the  lovc.l.  departed 
Tu  the  realms  of  tlje  pun-hearted . 

What  are  deathless  ?  are  the  flower*, 
Blooming  in  sweet-scented  bowers  ' 
f'billing  frosts  and  Might  rome  there, 
Soon  a  withering  garb  they  wear. 

Mortal  life  is  like  the  flowers. 
We  may  not  rail  a  moment  onrs ; 
Bach  declining  sunlight  brings 
t's  nearer  to  the  King  of  kings. 

There  is  a  world  of  deathless  bloom 
Above  the  ever  waiting  tomb; 
Time  there  with  the  eternal  blends, 
Ai.d  hope  iu  full  fruition  ends. 

«  ■».«.   » — 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MRS.    WATSO.YS    FAULT. 


BT    STLVAKl'S    COBB,   JR. 

A  mono  all  the  lessor  faults  of  the  social  circle,  and  especially 
those  indulged  in  by  married  people,  no  one  is  more  prevalent  than 
than  that  of  correcting  each  other  in  trivial  points.  For  instance  : 
the  husband  commences  to  relate  some  incident,  and  in  thecourec 
of  his  remarks  he  makes  some  statement,  in  itself  of  no  importance, 
and  one  that,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  may  be  enlarged  upon 
without  conveying  any  false  impression ;  but  no  sooner  does  the 
expression  drop  from  his  lips,  than  his  wife  interrupts  him  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  him,  thereby  implicating  him  in  n  misstate- 
ment. Or,  it  may  be  that  the  husband  does  the  same  thing.  Now 
this  u  done  without  any  thought  of  evil,  nnd  often  with  the  best 
intentions;  but  yet  it  very  frequently  leads  to  unhappy  results. 
But  a  simple  story  will  better  illustrate  our  meaning,  and  the 
reader  may  be  assured  that  it  is  no  imaginary  sketch. 

David  Watson  was  a  merchant  on  a  small  scale,  being  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  store  in  a  very  thriving  country  village,  .'.is  wife 
Augnsta  was  a  faithful  life-partner,  and  did  all  she  could  to  make 
her  husband's  home  a  place  of  peace  and  comfort. 

"  What   is    the   matter,    David  ?"  she  asked,  after  she  had  re- 
moved her  shawl  and  hood,  and  taken  a  seat  by  the  tire.     She  and 
her  husband  had  just  returned  from  an  oroning  party.     "  What  is  V 
the  matter  '"  she  repeated,  as   she   drew  her  chair  nearer  to   the 
grate.     "  You  have  been  as  sober  as  a  judge  nil  the  way  home." 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Augusta,"   he  replied,  at  the  same  time  taking 
one  of  his  wife's  hands  in  his  own  ;  "  but  you  must  not  be  offended, 
for    I    mean  what  I  am    going  to   say  most  kindly.     You  do  not    , 
realize  how  yon  wounded  my  feelings  this  evening." 

"  Me — wounded  your  feelings,  David  >"  uttered  the  wife,  look- 
ing up  into  her  husband's  face  in  surprise.    "  What  do  you  mean  V 

"  Why,  I  allude  to  the  remarks  you  made  when  I  was  relating 
to  Mr.  Roberts  my  (routing  experience." 

"  But  what  on  earth  did  I  say  out  of  the  way,  then  ?"  There 
was  a  touch  of  offence  in  this. 

"  Do  you  not  remember?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't." 

"  Well,— first — when  I  told  Roberts  that  I  caught  a  hundred 
trout,  you  quickly  interrupted  me  and  assured  me  that  I  caught 
only  seventy-five.  Then  when  I  simply  assured  you  that  I  caught 
nearer  a  hundred  than  seventy-five,  you  still  persisted,  and  flatly 
denied  the  truth  of  my  assertion." 

"  And  what  was  there  so  terrible  in  all  that,  I  should  like  to 
know  '."  the  wife  asked,  not  in  the  best  of  humors  ;  for,  like  many 
others,  she  was  not  fond  of  being  told  of  her  faults. 

"  There  was  nothing  terrible,  Augusta,"  returned  David,  kindly, 
"  for  were  there  anything  very  bail  I  know  yon  would  never  have 
been  guilty  of  it.  Yet  it  was  very  annoying,  and  you  know  I  have 
often  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  before.  Now  yon  know  how 
prone  some  men  arc  to  exaggerate  all  they  tell  concerning  them- 
selves, and  how  apt  such  men  are  to  lose  the  confidence  of  their 
friends,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  their  own  affairs.  When  I  said 
to-night  that  I  caught  about  a  hundred  trout  from  the  old  brook, 
I  meant  what  I  said,  for  I  did  catch  near  that  number,  but  when  I 
took  them  from  my  bag  to  string  them,  I  found  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  very  small  ones  so  soft  and  bruised  that  I  threw  them  out ; 
and  if  I  remember  rightly  I  brought  home  seventy-eight.  The 
moment  you  spoke,  I  saw  a  smile  pass  around  the  company,  nnd 
I  felt  as  though  they  regarded  me  as  a  common  braggart.  I  dared 
tell  no  more  anecdotes,  nor  could  I  converse  as  freely  as  before. 
And  then  when  I  assured  you  that  I  was  right,  you  remember  how 
you  answered   me.     That  was  worse  still." 

"  But  how  was  that  '." 

"  Why,  you  contradicted  me,  and  still  persisted  in  your  asser- 
tion that  I  had  misstated  the  affair.  And  then,  again,  in  thecarlv 
part  of  the  evening,  you  know,  you  corrected  me  again,  when 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  when  it  made  me  feel  unpleas- 
antly. It  was  while  I  was  relating  to  Mrs.  Anderson  the  circum- 
stance of  my  horse's  running  away  with  inc.  I  said  he  ran  nearly 
a  mile  before  I  could  atop  him  ;  but  you  instantly  stopped  me,  nnd 
assured  the  company  that  it  was  not  over  half  a  mile.  Now  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  know  exactly  how  far  it  was,  nnd,  moreover,  it  is 
of  little  consequence,  though  I  am  sure  it  was  over  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.      I  assure  you,  Augusta,  it  made  me  feel  badly." 

"  And  yet  I  can't  see  anything  so  very  bad  about  it,"  said  she. 


"  But  if  it  makes  me  unhappy,  can  you  not  refrain  from  it  ? 
For  surely  it  cannot  benefit  you." 

.Mrs.  Watson  did    not   make   any   decided    promise,  (Iioiil 
intimated  that  she  would  do  the  best  she  could  ;  and  here  the  mat- 
ter rested  for  the  time  being. 

About  two  weeks  afler  this,  Mr.  Watson  had  n  party  at  his  own 
house.  After  supper  the  people  gathered  about  the  fire  in  the 
spacious  sitting-room,  and  ere  long  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  topic  of  business.  It  was  a  time  of  great  depression  in  trade, 
nnd  many  a  house  which  had  been  look«d  upon  as  firm  and  sure, 
was  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  "hard  times."  Business  men 
began  to  distrust  each  other,  and  the  first  suspicion  of  weakness 
was  often  the  signal  of  destruction.  Let  it  be  whispered  that  A. 
was  in  a  dangerous  position,  and  straightway  B.,  ('.,  D.,  E.,  F., 
and  a  host  of  others  were  upon  him  with  their  demands,  and  he 
was  sure  to  fall,  though  perhaps  a  single  month  of  forbearance 
might   have  enabled    him  to  weather  the  dangerous  shore. 

"  Mr.  Watson,"  said  one  of  the  visitors,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Morgan,  who  carried  on  a  large  woolen  factory,  "  how  does  Gould 
get  along  now  .'" 

"0,  he's  doing  well,"  returned  Watson,  "very  well  indeed, 
lie  is  coining  money." 

This  Gould  was  Mrs.  Watson's  own  brother,  and  bet  only 
brother — being  two  years  younger  than  herself,  and  one  whom  she 
had  ever  loved  most  dearly. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Morgan,  "fori  knew  that  he  had 
sent  some  henw  consignments  west,  and  I  feared  he  might  find 
some  difficulty  in  getting  his  pay,  for  these  western  houses  are 
smashing  up  fast." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  William  Gould's  losing  anything,"  returned 
Watson.     "  He  is  safe  now." 

"  I  guess  you're  a  little  mistaken,  David,"  interrupted  Augusta. 

Watson  cast  a  quick,  imploring  glance  upon  his  wife,  but  she 
would  not  notice  it.  Her  husband  had  made  a  mistake,  and  she 
must  correct  him. 

"  You  know  what  he  told  us  the  other  night,"  she  added,  de- 
spile  her  husband's  eager,  prayerful  look.  "  He  fears  that  the 
folks  to  whom  he  sent  that  lot  of  goods  in  July,  will  never  pav 
him.  You  know  their  note  was  due  a  month  ago  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars.    »But  I  hope  he  wont  lose  it,   for  it  will  ruin  him." 

"No,  no,  Augusta,"  returned  David,  with  a  painful  effort,  "you 
do  not  understand  the  matter;  William  has  had  a  letter  from  the 
firm,  and  they  will  pay  him  in  full." 

"  Yes — I  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Watson,  now  determined,  as 
usual,  not  to  give  up  her  point.  "  I  saw  the  letter,  and  you  know 
what  William  told  us.     They  promised  to  pay  him,  but  how  !" 

"  Why,  in  full,  and  with  interest,"  answered  David,  trying  to 
conceal  his  mortification. 

"  Ay,  so  they  did  ;  but  he  has  got  to  send  them  more  goods 
fin t.  If  ho  will  send  them  six  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  clothing, 
all  made  up,  they  promise  to  pay  him  the  whole  in  three  instal- 
ments. I  declare  I  pity  him.  It's  too  bad  that  folks  should  treat 
him  so." 

"  But  how  is  it  abont  this  house  '."  asked  Morgan,  quite  earn- 
estly.    "Docs  Gould  think  of  sending  off  the  goods  I" 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Watson.  "It  is  a  safe  thing  for  hiin, 
and  will  be  profitable." 

-  Why,  David—" 

"  Stop,  Augusta,"  spoke  Watson,  in  a  peremptory  tone.  "  You 
know  nothing  of  his  business  at  all." 

"  1  should  think  I  might,"  quickly  returned  the  wife,  "  for  I 
have  heard  him  tell  nl>out  it.  He  means  to  send  off  the  second 
lot  of  goods,  for  if  he  loses  the  first  lot,  this  second  loss  will  be  no 
worse,  for  in  either  ease  it  will  break  him  down.  He  says  he 
'  may  bo  as  well  whipped  for  an  old  sheep  as  for  a  lamb.'  For 
my  part  I  don't  see  why  men  will  be  so  mean  and  deceptive  as 
those  western  men  are.  If  I  was  in  William's  place,  I'd  have  no 
more  to  do  with  them." 

David  Watson  could  say  no  more.  His  face  was  worked  upon 
by  deep  emotion,  and  the  glances  which  he  gave  his  wife  had  more 
meaning  then  she  could  then  comprehend. 

It  was  at  a  late  hour  when  the  visitors  departed,  and  when  the 
husband  and  wife  were  left  alone  they  were  for  a  long  time  moody 
and  silent.  Mrs.  Watson  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  her  tone 
showed  that  she  was  prepared  for  a  lecture. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  have  another  scolding  for  me,"  she  said. 

"  No,  Augusta,"  her  husband  returned;  in  a  subdued  tone.  "  If 
you  think  you  have  treated  ine  as  you  ought,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  now." 

"  Hut,  David,  how  could  I  help  it  !  You  know  what  William 
told  us,  nnd  why  not  tell  the  truth  at  once'?  You  were  mistaken 
when  yon  said  that  he  was  in  a  prosperous  condition." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  deceive  any  one,  Augusta.  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  the  western  firm  with  whom  William  had  done  so  much 
business,  and  I  know  them  better  than  he  does.  They  arc  pecu- 
liarly situated  at  this  present  time,  but  I  consider  them  perfectly 
safe.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  clothing  there,  and  for  boots 
and  shoes,  and  it  they  can  have  the  goods  at  once  which  William 
now  proposes  to  send,  they  can  easily  make  one  hundred  percent. 
profit  on  them.  I  know  this.  But  William  is  young,  and  being 
so  deeply  concerned,  he  feels  uneasy  when  (here  is  no  real  danger; 
and  you  know  very  well  that  when  he  told  US  his  fears  I  laughed 
at  them,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  perfectly  safe.  And  so  I 
did  then  believe  him,  and  so  I  told  Mr.  Morgan  to-night.  But  we 
will  say  no  more  aliotit  it  now." 

Thus  the  matter  rested  for  the  night.  Gould  was  at  that  time 
in  Boston,  whither  he  had  gone  on  business,  but  he  was  expected 
borne  on  the  next  day. 

On  the  very  next  evening,  Mr.  Watson  and  his  wife  sat  alone 
in  their  comfortable  sitting-room.     The  clock  had  just  stiu  k  ten, 


and  they  were  thinking  of  retiring,  when  the  outer  door  was 
I,  and  shortly  afterwards  William  Gould  entered.  He  was 
a  young  man,  not  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  a  face 
and  form  of  in  inly  comeliness  ;  but  now  he  was  very  pale,  and  lus 
lips  trembled  with  strong  emotion. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  brother,  what  is  the  matter  f"  cried  Mrs. 
Watson,  as  William  took  a  seat. 

"  What  is  it  <"   asked  David,  in  a  low,  anxious  tone. 

"  I  am  a  ruined  man !"  gasped  young  Gould,  clasping  his 
hands,  and  gazing  vacantly  into  the  tire.  "Ruined  I"  he  added 
looking  up  into  David's  face. 

"That  western  house,"  suggested  Augusta,  dcprecatinglv. 

"  Ah,  'tis  not  that,"    returned   the    young  man,  sadly.     "  I  be- 
lieve that  western  house  is  good  enough,   after  all.     No,  no— tho 
people  here  have  come  down  upon  me." 
•   "  But  you  do  not  mean  that  all  is  lost,"  said  Watson. 

"  Yes,  everything  !"  returned  William,  in  heartbroken  tones. 
"Somehow  Mr.  Morgan  has  got  hold  of  tho  idea  that  this  western 
firm  is  going  to  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  You  know  I  am  owing 
him  some  four  thousand  dollars,  beside  the  new  order  I  had  mnde 
for  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  more  of  cloth.  He  has  come 
down  upon  me,  and  of  course  the  rest  have  followed  his  example." 

"But  is  there  no  rctrievement  <" 

"None  at  all.  The  work  is  done,  and  I  am  crushed !  One 
month  more  would  have  carried  me  safely  over  this  crisis.  But 
it's  too  late  now.  O,  how  could  Morgan  have  got  hold  of  this 
false  suspicion  ?     David,  you  have  not  let  slip  any  of  my  secrets." 

"No,  William,"  returned  Mr.  Watson.  "But  on  the  contrarv, 
I  have  endeavored  to  impress  npon  the  minds  of  all  your  friends 
that  you  were  prospering  and  making  money." 

"So  I  was,  so  I  was,  David.  Oncc,tot>c  sure,  I  felt  some  little 
fears  of  Mangrove  &  Company,  the  western  firm,  and  so  I  told 
you,  but  your  assurances  set  me  at  rest  on  that  point,  and  in  one 
month  more  I  could  have  entirely  overcome  the  difticultv  caused 
by  the  extension  of  the  term  of  their  payment.     But  it's  done  now. 

Morgan  has  come  down,  and  to-morrow 0,  David,  'tis  too  bad  I 

An  officer  is  already  in  charge  of  my  store  and  goods  I" 

Augusta  Watson  sat  pale  and  tremlding,  and  her  breath  came 
at  intervals  of  spasmodic  length.  She  saw  plainly  what  she  had 
done — she  knew  that  she  had  ruined  her*  brother!  Now  the  whole 
truth  arose  like  a  giant  spectre  of  evil  before  her,  and  she  would 
hive  given  one  half  of  her  own  life  to  have  wiped  away  the  doings 
of  the  past.    0,  could  she  but  have  recalled  those  few  hasty  words  I 

"  Augusta,  does  it  affect  you  so  ?"  murmured  her  brother,  mov- 
ing  to  her  side,  and  placing  his  arm  about  her  neck. 

A  few  moments  she  was  silent.  She  possessed  a  generous  soul, 
nnd  a  mind  above  deceit.  At  length  she  looked  up  into  her  broth- 
er's face,  and  in  a  bursting  voice  she  uttered  : 

"  O,  William,  I — I — have  done  all  this  !  But  do  not  blame  me 
now,  for  I  am  miserable  enough." 

"  You,  Augusta  '."  returned  William,  in  surprise.  "  But  how — 
how  could  you  have  done  it  '." 

"Alas,  it  was  fiom  that  foolish,  wicked  habit  of  correcting  my 
husband  before  others.     But  David  must  explain — for — " 

Here  Mrs.  Watson's  emotions  overcame  her,  and  she  bowed  her 
head  and  sobbed  aloud.  Kre  long  afterwards  she  retired,  and  then 
Mr.  Watson  explained  the  whole  affair. 

"Never  mind,  David,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Poor  girl — she 
suffers  enough  now.  Don't  say  anything  more  about  it  to  her.  I 
will  call  into  your  store  to-morrow,  and  we  will  talk  the  affair  over." 

On  the  following  morning  Augusta  Watson  arose  with  an  aching 
head  and  grief-laden  soul ;  but  her  husband  clasped  her  to  his 
bosom  and  forgave  her,  nnd  ere  long  her  brother  did  the  same ;  so 
she  felt  somewhat  easier  for  this.  Yet  she  saw  her  brother  hurled 
from  the  position  he  had  gained,  and  when  his  all  of  worldly  goods 
was  gone,  she  knew  that  her  one  besetting  fault  had  caused  it. 

But  as  time  wore  on,  Mangrove  &  Co.  paid  their  notes,  and 
William  Gould  was  enabled  to  pay  every  dollar  he  owed.  The 
western  firm  learned  how  much  he  had  suffered  on  account  of  their 
inability  to  be  prompt,  and  as  business  brightened  with  them,  they 
extended  liberal  offers  to  him.  William  went  into  partnership 
with  David  Watson,  and  for  several  years  they  filled  all  the  orders 
for  their  western  friends. 

But  Augusta  forgot  not  the  terrible  lesson  she  had  received. 
Never  again  did  she  interrupt  her  husband  in  company  with  need- 
less corrections,  nor  could  she  hear  others  do  it  without  a  shudder. 
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suspense; 
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Our  s«uls  it  times  the  anguish  feel 

Of  his  who  in  the  robber's  cave. 
Forgot  beneath  it.*  potent  seal. 

Tho  only  word  that  life  could  s»»e. 
A  ".Ingle  word  it  was.  that  hmog, 

And  tortured  with  it"  seeming  eeso. 
Almost  upon  hi."  very  tongue, 

Yet  baffled  memory '."  power  to  sclw 

Such  is  the  grief  of  hope  deferred. 

The  torture  of  the  PiewteSB  thread  — 
Suspending,  In  a  siagle  word. 

Our  only  joy.  nur  unlv  dread 
tome  still,  mysterious  sign  of  change 

Awakes  the  heort  to  thrilling  awe. 
As  eould  the  startling  footprint  strange, 

That  Crusoe  on  his  Island  saw. 

Oar  only  taper  left  behind. 

That  burnt  at  hest  hut  low  and  weak, 
Kxposed  to  damp  and  passing  wind, 

Ifow  tremblingly  wo  turn  to  seek. 
One  moment  more,  and  all  we  fear 

Is  from  our  brightened  pathway  fled  , 
One  moment  more,  and  joy  is  here, 

Or  nought  but  darkness  and  the  dead. 

Yel  thus  the  spirit  must  be  tasked. 

As  was  the  soul  of  Judith's  king  ; 
The  fearful  question  must  be  asked, 

Ilowe'er  we  dread  the  answerieff — 
Howe'er  from  our  desire  we  shrink, 

ilowe'er  we  doubt,  or  g.-ieTC.  or  chafe, 
Howe'er  we  view  black  misery's  brink  — 

"  O,  is  the  j  oung  man  Absalom  safe  P" 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

BIDDY'S    MISTAKE. 

BT    bmily   It.   PAGE. 

Yes,  Miss  Fanny  Barron  did  look  very  lovely  in  ber  pale  roue 
silk  and  Berlin  laces,  as  she  tripped  into  her  friend's  private  dress- 
ing-room, and  plumping  carelessly  into  a  great,  dreamy  rocking- 
chair,  exclaimed  : 

"  Do,  Aurelia,  just  smooth  my  hair  and  arrange  these  buds  a 
little,  hefore  you  glove  yourself.  Thomas,  stupid  fellow,  has  driven 
mo  here  at  such  a  terrific  rate,  over  the  roughest  way  imaginable, 
that  I  believe  I  must  he  quite  shaken  to  piece-.'' 

"  And  so  yon  "ant  to  spoil  yourself  still  further  by  rambling 
that  elegant  dress — you  are  surely  demented,  to  bury  sneli  beauti- 
ful drapery  in  the  arms  of  a  lolling-ehair — get  up  immediately  and 
let  me  make  you  tit  to  appear  in  the  parlors,  for  (now  prepare  for 
conquest!)  mv  gallant  cousin  Orpheus  is  below — arrived  only  an 
hour  ago  from  Boston,  very  unexpectedly,  and  I  am  impatient  to 
introduce  you." 

"There,"  as  she  disposed  the  delicate  white  buds  to  droop 
gracefully  among  the  rich  braids,  "  you  arc  quite  bewitching 
now.  But  don't  admire  yourself  too  much,"  laughed  her  gay 
friend,  as  Miss  Fanny  glanced  into  an  opposite  mirror,  and  tossed 
a  plavful  kiss  to  the  brilliant  image  which  it  reflected.  "  Come, 
come,  fair  loiterer,  mamma  and  Xora  will  never  forgive  me  if  I 
leave  them  to  do  all  the  honors  alone — besides,  I  am  in  haste  to 
dazzle  my  amiable  cousin  with  the  jewel  I  have  so  long  had  in  ro- 
Bcrvo  for  him — ah  ma  belle  !  no  incredulity,  if  yon  please,  but  pro- 
pare  to  be  carried  off  in  spito  of  yourself!" 

"  How  irresistible  he  must  be  .'"  said  Fanny,  in  a  tone  of  grave 
acquiescence. 

And  so,  indeed,  he  proved.  Were  there  ever  such  superb  eyes 
as  gazed  admiringly  into  Fanny's  that  night  !  Was  there  ever  so 
faultless  an  address,  or  so  graceful  a  blending  of  dignity  and  case  ? 
Fannv  was  charmed,  and  she  owned  to  herself,  with  a  smile,  u  she 
sank  complacently  back  among  tho  cushions  of  her  carriage,  to 
which  she  had  been  handed  with  the  most  delicate  courtesy,  and  a 
low  and  somewhat  protracted  "goodnight,"  that  she  had  never 
passed  so  delightful  an  evening,  or  chanced  upon  so  agreeable  a 
companion. 

F.qually  attracted  ami  fascinated  was  the  fastidious  Mr.  Orpheus 
Damnict  himself.  Never,  as  lie  thought,  had  he  beheld  so  bewil- 
dering a  woman — so  sprightly  and  sparkling,  and  withal  so  cn- 
cliantinglv  fair ;  never  before  had  he  listened  to  so  delicious  a 
voice,  melting  in  liquid  dreaminess  upon  the  car — and  never,  sure- 
ly, bad  he  looked  upon  so  divine  a  face,  so  beautiful  in  the  perfect 
oval  of  its  outline,  the  rich,  varying  color  of  tho  soft  cheek,  the 
tenderness  of  the  exqnisitc  mouth,  and  the  sweet,  starry  hazel  of 
the  bewitching  eyes. 

Inwardlv  flattering  his  cousin's  amiability  and  cleverness,  in 
leading  him  to  so  lovely  a  shrine — and  feeling  that  in  the  lady  of 
his  admiration  he  had  at  last  found  his  destiny,  he  retired  to  rest, 
resolving  to  call  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  follow  up 
the  good  impression  which  he  could  not  doubt  he  had  that  even- 
ing been  so  happy  as  to  produce.  The  pleasing  imag<  lingered 
even  upon  his  sleeping  fancy,  ami  in  his  dreams  he  still  admired 
the  sweet  repose  of  the  quiet  forehead — the  satin  gloss  of  the 
smooth  hair — and,  above  all,  the  unrivalled  charm  of  the  dainty 
lips,  which  (O,  ecstacy!)  parted  falteringly  with  the  rapturous 
"yes"  which  made  him,  in  'is  own  estimation  of  felicity,  equal 
with  the  angels '. 

< »,  treacherous  dream  !  The  morning  broke  in  unclouded 
splendor,  seeming  to  our  sanguine  hero  suggestive  of  his  dawning 
happiness.     He  breakfasted  in  a  rose-colored  mist,  through  which 


his  cousin  Aurelia  (whom  he  did  not  seem  to  recollect  had  always 
sustained  the  reputation  of  a  petite  beauty  and  n  blonde)  appear- 
ed tall  and  graceful,  with  the-  darkest  of  hair  and  the  most  bril- 
liant of  eves,  and  to  whom  he  twice  repeated,  in  assisting  her  to 
steck  and  toast,  "Allow  me,  my  dear  Miss  Barron  !" 

Aurelia  smiled  as  he  consulted  bis  watch  and  thin  walkrtl  up 
stairs,  first  inquiring  the  earliest   hour  which   the  etiquette  of  Dei- 

went  permitted  to  callers.    Mr.  Orpheus  Dammet — though  a  gen- 
tleman of  faultless  exterior,  whose    propriety  nnd  elegance  of  at-  [ 
tire  was  everywhere  noted  and  admired — was.  noverthelcBS,  a  zeal-   j 
ons  advocate  of  despatch   at   the  toilet,  usually  bestowing  a  pc-  | 
riod  of  a  little  less  than   ten    minutes   upon   bis  attractive  perron, 
vet  upon  this  particular  morning  he  lingered   lout:  at  his  dressing- 
glass,  unable  to  deride  upon  a  choice  of  waistcoats,  and  alternat- 
ing between  a  faint  shade  of  purple    and    a    delicate   lilac,  in   the 
selection  of  hi"  cravat. 

But  at  length  a  most  captivating  toilet  was  completed,  ami 
the  perfumed  tips  of  his  Paris  kills  wafted  a  benignant,  almost 
exultant  farewell  to  Aurelia,  as  he  threw  a  hurried  glance  upward 
to  her  favorite  window-seat,  and  then  took  his  way,  with  an  elas- 
ticity of  tread,  which  he  remembered  vaguely  as  an  element  pecu- 
liar to  his  boyhood,  towards  the  aristocratic  dwelling  of  Judge 
Barron,  outside  whose  lofty  granite  walls  he  was  not  at  that  mo- 
ment conscious  of  having  a  single  hope  or  interest  in  the  whole 
world. 

Mounting  tho  steps  confidently,  our  impatient  hero  touched  the 
bell  with  little  of  the  hesitation  which  marks  the  feeble  summons 
of  the  diffident  or  distrustful  lover,  but  with  a  hearty,  vigorous 
pull  indicative  of  the  highest  assurance  of  welcome  in  the  mind  of 
the  ringer. 

It  was  answered  promptly  by  a  respectable  Irish  damsel,  who 
imparted  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  her  mistress  was  at  home, 
and  with  the  greatest  apparent  deference  for  our  friend's  fino  ap- 
pearance, ushered  him  into  an  elegant  ante-room,  and  stood  in 
respectful  silence,  waiting  his  commands. 

"  AVhat  name,  sir  >"  at  length  ventured  Biddy,  finding  that,  af- 
ter having  divested  himself  of  hat  and  cane,  he  had  proceeded  to 
an  elaborate  criticism  of  his  cravat  in  the  full-length  Venetian 
mirror. 

"  Ah,  what  name  '"  be  repeated,  dreamily,  startled  from  self- 
contemplation,  and  thrusting  an  inquiring  band  rapidly  into  one 
and  another  mysterious  pocket.  But  nothing  was  produced,  be- 
yond a  delicately  adorned  moueboir,  an  elegant  porte-monnaie, 
and  a  few  other  articles  incidental  to  gentlemen's  porkcts  every- 
where ;  in  short,  be  discovered  to  hi*  great  vexation,  that  he  had 
neglected  his  cards,  and  as  Biddy,  who  did  not  at  all  comprehend 
the  object  of  this  remarkable  conduct,  gathered  courage  to  repeat 
her  timid  request  for  bis  name,  he  had  completed  his  unsuccess- 
ful search,  antl  with  a  look  and  gesture  of  impatience,  answered 
bricflv,  "  O,  Dammet,"  and  immediately  resumed  bis  devotion  to 
the  Venice  mirror — this  time  addressing  himself  to  the  study  of 
his  faultless  whiskers,  which  be  smoothed  complacently,  and  then, 
realizing  that  no  touch  eould  be  addetl  to  the  perfection  of  his  ap- 
pearance, occupied  himself  with  practising  his  most  irresistible 
bow,  with  n  view  to  its  seductive  effect  upon  the  lady  of  his  hopes 
— on  the  verge  of  whose  enchanting  presence  he  now  lingered. 

Meanwhile  Biddy,  in  horror-struck  silence,  had  observed  the  en- 
tire tableau  through  the  medium  of  the  friendly  key-hole,  and  just 
as  our  unsuspecting  lover,  advancing  nearer  to  the  flattering  glass, 
extended  bis  hand  with  graceful  enthusiasm  to  meet  the  clasp  of 
his  imaginary  fair — away  darted  Biddy  as  if  suddenly  endowed 
with  wings,  and  arrived,  breathless  and  with  a  face  of  intense  ter- 
ror, in  her  young  mistress's  private  boudoir. 

"  Q»  Mistbress  Fanny,  I'm  afeard  we  will  all  bo  killed,"  she 
broke  forth,  with  a  howl  of  unmistakable  fear,  "  there's  a  dread- 
ful man  down  below,  and  it's  rrazy  that  he  is,  to  be  shore!  0, 
dear,  dear,  if  I'd  a  knowed  it,  I'd  a  nivcr  lit  him  in — but  it's  not 
to  blame  that  /am,  in  the  lastc,  Mistbress  Fanny  ;  he  looked  like 
a  jintlcman,  ivry  inch,  and  whin  be  inkwired  afthcr  you,  in  coorse 
I  showed  'im  into  the  parlor  ;  thin  I  axed  'im  'is  name  to  tak  up 
to  you,  and  he  jist  swore  at  mc  awfully,  and  looked  at  me  so  tcr- 
trible — O  dear,  Mistbress  Fanny.  I'm  siinrc  I  shall  nivcr  forgit  it 
till  the  day  of  me  dith.  But,  d'ye  see,  I  locked  up  the  door  and 
put  mc  eye  to  the  kay-holc,  and  there  I  could  sec  'im,  tcarin' 
and  ravin';  and  makin'  faces  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  now  he's 
made  up  to  the  ilegant  mirror  with  his  fist,  and  he'll  smash  it  to 
athoms  as  thrue  as  the  saints  I" 

"  Go  instantly  and  fetch  Thomas  and  Robert,"  directed  Miss 
Fanny,  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  to  dangerous  a 
guest,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  first  pause  which  the  terrified 
Biddy  had  allowed  herself.  "  Go — undo  the  door,  and  if  the  fel- 
low refuses  to  leave  the  house  peaceably,  just  bid  them  put  him 
out  by  force,  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible." 

"  Some  poor  maniac,  unquestionably,  escaped  from  the  asylum," 
soliloquized  the  agitated  Fanny,  as  Biddy  vanished  to  execute  her 
bidding.  "  I  low  unfortunate,  when  Mr.  Dammet  is  likely  to  call 
at  any  moment  !  It  must  lie  very  awkward  for  him  to  be  obliged 
to  engage  with  a  madman  at  his  entrance — how  could  I  ever  ex- 
cuse it  !  And  the  parlor,  too.  to  l>e  thrown  into  such  chaotic  con- 
fusion :  I  only  hope  the  frightful  creature  has  spared  that  rich 
steel  mirror,  since  we  have  been  to  so  much  trouble  and  expense 
in  importing  it.  0,  dear  !  it  is  so  fearful  !  What  a  dreadful 
clamor,"  she  exclaimed,  hurrying  to  a  retired  landing,  and  look- 
ing dowu  into  the  dim  ball  where  a  struggling  figure  was  being 
borne  along  in  tho  amis  of  two  stout  lackeys. 

"  Pray,  Thomas,  where  /.-■  the  need  of  sueh  a  tumult  ?  I 
hope  you  are  not  treating  the  poor  fellow  harshly,  even  if  he  is 
troublesome,"  remarked  Fanny,  from  the  landing.  "  Carry  him 
out  quickly,  and  without  any  more  confusion."  she  added,  lean- 
ing over  the  balustrade,  und   suppressing,  as  best  she  might,  an 


ardent  impulse  lo  laugh  .1  the  grotesque  figure  of  the  supposed 
maniac,  sprawling  and  tumbling  in  the  vice-like  grasp  of  his  dc-^ 
terniined  raptors — but  who,  she  was  obliged  to  admit,  did  present 
a  mucd)  more  genteel  appearance  than  is  rofirmon  to  the  inmates 
of  mad-LotiMs,  gemialh  —  yet,  Lis  faco  being  concealed  in  tho 
ample  folds  of  an  immense  handkerchief,  a  very  generous  por- 
tion of  width  the  walbUS  11  olims,  in  Lis  (flbtls  to  sccuie  siltucc, 
hat  forced  into  the  throat  of  the  suffocating  victim — she  bad  no 
suspicion  of  his  real  identity,  mid  experienced  n  very  natural  feel- 
ing of  relit  f  when  the  hull-door  closed  upon  the  luckless  intruder, 
and,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  injured  parlor,  where,  to 
her  jovful  amusement,  she  found  nothing  destroyed  or  even  out  of 
place — she  retired  to  her  chamber  with  the  comfortable  conscious- 
ness that  she  had  now  nothing  to  fear  in  the  anticipated  event  of 
Mr.  Dammet's  making  choice  of  this  particular  morning  to  pay 
her  his  personal  respects. 

Much  less  satisfactory  were  the  reflections  of  our  unfortunate 
hero,  s  he  staggered  into  the  street,  unable  to  recover  a  proper 
equilibrium,  after  his  sudden  and'  forcible  expulsion  from  the 
door.  Without  deigning  a  farewell  glance  at  the  inhospitable 
walls  w'  ere  but  now  he  had  deluded  himself  existed  all  that  could 
make  life  lovely — excited,  confused,  and  in  a  frame  of  mind  in 
which  astonishment,  perplexity  ami  indignation  wtrc  equally 
blended — he  ran  up  the  street  and  across  the  green  at  a  sufficiently 
furious  rate,  and  with  an  amply  frenzied  appearance,  to  warrant 
bis  supposed  insanity. 

His  present  position,  to  be  sure,  was  hardly  one  to  command 
calmness,  and  he  reflected  bitterly,  as  he  hurried  on,  scarcely 
knowing  whither  ho  went,  that,  at  the  exact  moment  when  be  bad 
believed  himself  about  to  he  admitted  into  the  presence  of  bis 
divinity — when  her  hand,  as  be  fondly  thought,  was  trembling  on 
the  latch — the  door  bad  been  rudely  burst  open  and  himself  seized, 
and  in  spite  of  bis  protestations  and  resistance,  gagged,  and  un- 
der her  very  eyes  and  by  her  own  orders,  as  his  ears  attested, 
hurled  into  the  street  like  the  veriest  puppy  I  How  had  be  mer- 
ited such  insufferable  treatment  ? 

lie  felt  himself  the  victim  of  some  diabolical  scheme,  of  which 
he  had  little  doubt  his  cousin  Aurelia  was  the  chief  projector  and 
instigator  ;  and  full  of  this  mistaken  apprehension  and  the  chagrin, 
discomfiture  and  rage  which  consumed  him,  be  made  the  utmost 
haste  to  the  depot — seated  himself  in  an  express  train  for  Boston, 
anil  an  hour  later  found  him  at  the  office  of  the  Union  Telegraph 
;  despatching  a  fiery  order  to  his  astonished  uncle  at  Derwent,  to 
l  the  effect  that  his  trunk,  portmanteau,  etc.,  should  be  immediately 
forwarded  to  his  address  ! 

That  t  veiling,  as  he  elevated  his  feet  above  the  pleasant  grate  and 
puffed  his  luxurious  cigar,  he  inwardly  forswore  the  treacherous 
sex,  and  registered  deep  in  his  own  heart,  a  vow  of  eternal  celiba- 
cy, which,  however,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  be  has 
since  violated ! 

The  next  morning,  the  De'rwent  Chronicle  contained,  among 
the  list  of  local  items,  a  conspicuous  paragraph,  beaded — "  Prov- 
idential Kscapc  from  Fearful  Butchery  1 1" — and  presenting  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  a  ferocious  mad- 
man bad  obtained  entrance  into  the  bouse  t>f  Judge  Barron,  on 
the  morning  of  the  previous  day,  but  who  was  fortunately  secur- 
ed in  season  to  prevent  any  personal  violence,  although  not  before 
he  dashed  in  pieces  several  valuable  articles  of  furniture,  thereby 
doing  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  ! 

Some  months  subsequently,  however,  the  same  sheet  recorded 
the  following,  with  many  congratulations  and  profuse  wishes  for 
the  future  weal  of  the  happy  parties. 

"  Married — In  this  village,  on  the  15th  inst.,  Orpheus  Dammet, 
Esq  ,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Fanny,  daughter  of  Jndgc  Barron,  of 
this  village." 

That  the  honest  Biddy's  unfortunate  mistake  had  been  some- 
how discovered,  explained  and  amicably  adjusted,  the  above  au- 
thentic notice  is  sufficient  testimon  v. 


A  SPORTlMi  PRINCESS. 

The  court  of  Bavaria,  at  the  beginning  of  tho  last  century,  set 
a  bad  example  to  the  people  on  whose  love  and  allegiance  it  made 
a  claim  that  was  but  scurvily  reverenced.  The  little  and  delicate 
Elce-tress  Maria  Amelia,  had  the  propensities  of  a  gigantic  roue 
She  was  delicate  only  in  person,  but  mind  and  body  were  similar- 
ly "  little  "  in  other  respects.  She  was  an  excellent  shot,  follow- 
ed the  chase  with  the  zest  of  the  keenest  sportsman,  ami  would 
toil  half  the  day  across  ridge  and  furrow,  or  up  to  her  knees  in 
mud,  in  pursuit  of  game,  among  which  she  made  such  deadly 
havoc.  At  these  times,  and  often  when  the  occasion  was  not  war- 
rant for  the  fashion,  she  appeared  in  public  in  male  attire,  gener- 
ally of  green  cloth,  her  brilliant  complexiem  heightened  by  a  bril- 
liantly powdered  white  peruke.  She  loved  dogs  as  well  as  she  did 
men — rather  better,  perhaps  on  the  whole — and  was  never  more 
pleased  than  when  she  dined  in  no  better  company  than  a  dozen 
of  these  canine  favorites,  whose  unceremonious  clearing  of  the 
dishes,  before  the  hostess  could  help  herself,  only  excited  ber 
hearty  laughter.  There  were  occasions,  however,  on  which  she 
was  given  to  anything  rather  than  laughter,  and  chiefly  when  she 
encountered  tiie  favorites  of  her  husband.  On  these  she  had  no 
mercy  ;  and  her  dog-whip  was  more  than  once  applied  to  the 
shoulders  of  shameless  rivals,  which  had,  perhaps,  better  have 
been  applied  to  those  of  the  unworthy  husband. —  t'hr.  Freeman. 


A.N  AI'OLOt.l  K. 
A  dervise,  of  great  sanctity,  one  morning  had  the  misfortune, 
as  he  took  up  a  riystal  cup,  which  was  consecrated  to  the  prophet, 
to  let  it  fall  upon  tl.e  ground,  and  dash  it  to  pieces.  His  st.n  i  om- 
ing  in  some  time  after,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  bless  him,  as 
his  manner  was  every  morning ;  but  the  youth  going  out,  stum- 
bled over  the  threshold  and  broke  bis  arm.  As  the  old  man  won- 
dered at  these  events,  a  caravan  passed  by  on  its  way  lo  Mecca; 
the  dcrvisc  approached  it,  too,  by  a  blessing:  but  as  he  stroked 
one  of  the  holy  camels,  he  received  a  kick  from  the  licnst  which 
sorely  bruised  him  !  His  sorrow  and  amazement  increased  upon 
him,  until  he  retollettid  that,  through  hurry  and  inadvertency,  bo 
had  that  morning  come  abroad  without  washing  his  hands. — Dr. 
Johnson. 
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CHARLES  ANDERSON  DANA. 

*    The  accompanying  portrait  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  a 
leading  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  was  drawn  for  us,  by  Mr.  Barry,  from  a  da- 
guerreotype  by  Meade  Brothers,  of  New  York.     The 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  at  Hinsdale,  New  Hamp- 
shire, August  8,  1819.     From  this  place  his  parents  re- 
moved, and  his  early  boyhood  was  passed  in  Orleans 
county,  New  York,  and  Essex  county,  Vermont,  where 
he  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  common 
schools.     At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  placed  in  the  store 
of  a  relative  in  Buffalo.     Here  he  devoted  himself  to 
business  with  characteristic  energy,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  cherished  an  ardent  love  of  reading  and  study, 
and  was  less  disposed  to  give  bis  leisure  hours  to  amuse- 
ments than  to  books.     His  position  in  Buffalo  was  favor- 
able to  indulging  his  taste  for  languages,  which  he  has 
since  cultivated  with  remarkable  success.     From  the  In- 
dians who  lingered  in  the  vicinity,  he  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  their  broken  dialects,  while  his  daily  contact 
with  tho  German  population,  initiated  him  into  that  lan- 
guage, of  which  he  has  since  becomo  a  master.     The 
commercial  difficulties  of  1837  enabled  him  to  gratify  a 
wish  which  he  had  long   cherished.     He  determined  to 
receive  a  public  education  ;  and  preparing  himself  for  col- 
lege, entered  the  freshman  class  of  Harvard  University 
in  August,  1839.  Here  his  preferences  led  him  to  the  study 
of  classical  literature,  especially  of  Greek,  in  which  his 
attainments  were  of  a  high  order.     About  the  close  of 
his  second  year  in  college,  his  eyes,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously subject  to  weakness,  became  so  much  impaired 
as  to  prevent  his   pursuing  the  usual  routine  of  study. 
Just  before  that  time  the  Brook  Farm  Association  had 
been  established  in  West  Roxbury.     Some  of  its  found- 
ers were  his   personal  friends.     He  cherished   a  warm 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  enterprise,  and  accord- 
ingly, in   the  autumn  of  1841,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  institution,  having  already  received  an  honorable  dis- 
mission from  college.     Here  a  new  life  opened  upon  him. 
In  the  society  of  cultivated  and   congenial   minds,  en- 
gaged in  rural  and  literary  pursuits,  and  devoted  to  tho 
realization  of  a  favorite  experiment   in  social  science,  he 
passed   five  years  of  hjippy  activity — a  period  which  he 
has  often  since  referred  to  as  forming  a  certain  "  Idyllic 
charm,"  and   rich   in  the  most  lofty  motives  and   tho 
purest  graiiiication.       During   bis    residence  at   Brook 
Farm,  Mr.  Dana  was  chiefly  occupied  in  teaching,  and  editing 
"  The  Harbinger,"  a  weekly  journal,  devoted  to  social  reform  and 
general  literature.     He  contributed   largely  to   that  publication, 
and  many  of  the  most  elaborate  and  able  productions  of  his  pen 
are  to  be  found  in   its  columns,     lirook  Farm  was  the  resort  of 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  foreign  coun- 
Tbe   French,  Spanish  and   German  wire  in  familiar  use. 
Classical  studies  were  pursued   by  young  men   preparing  for  col- 
lege.    Mr.  Dana's  love  of  philology  thus  received  a  new  impulse, 
and  be  engaged  in  teaching  and  studying  several  of  the  languages 
alluded  to,  with  almost  the  zeal  of  a  German  professor.     At  the 
same  time,  he  took  an   active  part  in  the  industrial  operation, 
which  formed  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  place.     Hxpcrt  in  manual 
processes,  which  required  equal  dexterity  and  judgment,  his  skill 
was  shown  in  ths  orchards  and  gardens  of  the  establishment,  and 
often  called  forth  the  admiration  of  visitors.     Willi  the  growth  of 


CHARLES   ANDERSON   DANA. 


Brook  Farm,  Mr.  Dana  became  one  of  its  principal  directors. 
Identified  with  its  interests  in  public,  and  highly  beloved  and  hon- 
ored by  his  associates,  he  bore  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  association.  Many  of  the  documents  issued  in  explanation 
of  its  objects,  emanated  from  his  pen.  The  prestige  of  Brook 
Farm  had  now  made  a  general  impression  on  the  public  mind.  A 
desire  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  numerous  friends  of  progress 
in  Boston  and  vicinity,  to  listen  to  more  detailed  exposition  of  its 

firinciples  and  methods.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Ripley,  Mr.  Wil- 
iam  H.  Channing  and  others,  Mr.  Dana  accordingly  delivered  a 
scries  of  lectures  in  various  towns  of  Massachusetts,  illustrative  of 
the  theories  of  social  science  as  held  by  the  Brook  Farm  Associa- 
tion. These  lectures  excited  great  interest ;  they  were  attended 
by  crowded  audiences.  Mr.  Dana  was  always  one  of  the  favorite 
speakers  on  those  occasions.  But  this  life  possessed  too  strange  a 
charm  to  be  of  pe.'manent  duration.     A  succession  of  disasters, 


crowned  by  the  conflagration  of  a  spacious  new  edifice, 
which  was  on  the  eve  of  completion,  after  absorbing  much 
time  and  money  in  its  erection,  hastened  the  affairs  of 
Brook  Farm  to  a  crisis.  It  was  decided  to  bring  the  as- 
sociation to  a  close;  and  in  tho  autumn  of  1846,  Mr. 
Dana  formed  a  connection  with  the  Boston  Chronotvpe, 
a  daily  newspaper  then  recently  established  by  Mr.  Ehzur 
Wright.  This  engagement  continued  but  a  few  months, 
and  in  February,  1847,  Mr.  Dana  removed  to  New  York, 
and  at  once  joined  the  editorial  corps  of  tho  Daily  Tri- 
bune. He  labored  with  his  wonted  vigor  on  that  journal 
until  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  when  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  personal  familiarity 
with  European  politics.  His  arrival  in  Paris  was  at  an 
opportune  moment.  The  revolution  was  at  its  height; 
the  discussion  of  political  topics  was  conducted  with  fever- 
ish intensity.  Mr.  Dana  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of 
the  conflict.  His  letters  at  that  period  to  several  of  the 
New  York  journals,  contain  a  full  history  of  those  event- 
ful days.  Written  with  great  shrewdness  of  observation, 
and  often  with  rare  picturesque  beauty  of  expression, 
they  furnish  the  materials  for  a  volume  of  extraordinary 
interest.  Returning  to  this  country  in  February,  1849, 
Mr.  Dana  resumed  his  lalwrs  on  the  Tribune,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  one  of  its  prominent  editors  and  lead- 
ing proprietors.  To  his  energy  and  comprehensive  judg- 
ment, that  journal  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  present  char- 
acter. With  his  knowledge  of  European  politics,  his  ad- 
mirable literary  cultivation,  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  principal  men  of  the  day,  his  keen  sagacity,  his 
wonderful  power  of  lal>or,  and  his  rare  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative talents,  the  position  of  Mr.  Dana  in  the  Tri- 
bune is  a  conspicuous  clement  in  its  success.  The  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  Tribune  is  entrusted  to  his  es- 
pecial charge.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Grecly,  he  is  the 
editor-in-chief,  and  at  all  times  presides  over  the  details 
of  its  organization,  directing,  modifying  and  controlling 
the  services  of  a  numerous  staff  of  writers.  Mr.  Dana 
was  married  in  1846  to  a  Southern  lady,  and  has  four 
children.  In  person  he  is  tall,  of  a  slight  frame  and  great 
activity ;  his  face,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  portrait,  indi- 
cates equal  mobility  of  intellect  and  tenacity  of  purpose. 

TURIN. 

Turin  (in  Italian,  Torino,  and  anciently,  Taurasia  and 
AiK/usta  Tnurinorum),  i\\c  capital  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
is  a  large  city  enchantinglv  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded 
by  the  Alps,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Dora  Susina  and  the  Po. 
To  convey  an  idea  of  the  architecture  of  this  city,  we  have  selected 
an  accurate  sketch  of  one  of  the  squares,  the  Place  Vittorio  Em- 
manuclc,  so  nan  ed  a'ter  the  reigning  sovereign,  whose  portrait  we 
published  in  our  bust  number.  The  scene  is  animated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  number  of  peasants,  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers  and  citi- 
zens— for  a  market  is  held  in  this  square.  The  buildings  arc  in 
the  true  Italian  style,  and  their  effect  is  enhanced  by  the  mountain 
background,  which  swells  upward  in  the  distance.  Turin  owes 
its  foundation  to  a  colony  of  Transalpine  origin.  Its  historical 
recollections  nnd  antiquities  arc  insignificant,  nnd  it  is  chiefly 
famous  for  tho  bcautv  and  number  of  its  modern  buildings,  as  well 
as  the  charm  of  its  location.  It  has  various  educational  and  char- 
itable institutions,  and  several  branches  of  manufactures.  It  enjoys 
quite  an  extensive  trade,  and  its  population  is  about  150,000. 


PLACE    VITTORIO   EMMANUELE,   TURIN. 
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THE  CHEAPEST  WEEKLY  PAPER   IN   THE  WORLD. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAOE,  Assistant  Editor. 

CURRAN'S  HUMOR. 

The  humor  of  John  Philpot  Curran,  the  famous  Irish  orator, 
was  often  broad  and  farcical.  On  one  occasion,  ho  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  bench  by  the  following  statement : — "  On  my  way 
to  court,  my  lord,  as  I  passed  by  one  of  the  markets,  I  observed  a 
butcher  preparing  to  slaughter  a  calf.  Just  as  his  hand  was 
raised,  a  lovely  little  child  approached  him  unperceived,  and, 
terrible  to  rclato  (I  still  see  the  life-blood  gushing  out),  the  poor 
child's  bosom  was  under  his  hand,  when  he  plunged  his  knife  in- 
to— "  "Into  the  bosom  of  the  child !"  exclaimed  the  judge,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  horror.  "  Into  the  neck  of  the  calf,  my  lord  ;  but 
your  lordship  sometimes  anticipates."  When  vindicating  his 
countrymen  from  the  charge  of  being  naturally  vicious,  he  said 
he  had  never  yet  heard  of  an  Irishman  being  born  drunk.  In  his 
last  illness,  his  physician  observing  in  the  morning  that  he  seemed 
to  cough  with  more  difficulty,  lie  answered,  "  That  is  rather  sur- 
prising, as  I  have  been  practising  all  niy;ht."  In  commenting  on 
a  decision  of  Judge  Robinson,  he  said,  "  I  have  never  met  with 
the  law  as  laid  down  by  your  lordship  in  any  book  in  my  library." 
The  judge  replied,  that  he  suspected  Curran's  library  was  very 
small.  Robinson  had  written  some  anonymous  pamphlets,  which 
gave  his  antagonist  the  opportunity  to  rejoin.  "  My  library  may 
be  small,  but  I  thank  heaven,  that  among  my  books  there  are  none 
of  the  wretched  productions  of  the  frantic  pamphleteers  of  the  day. 
I  find  it  more  instructive,  my  lord,  to  study  good  works,  than  to 
compose  bad  ones.  My  books  may  bo  few,  but  the  title-pages 
give  the  writers'  names — my  shelf  is  not  disgraced  by  any  such 
rank  absurdity,  that  their  very  authors  arc  ashamed  to  own  them." 


-«  »■»  »_ 


Boston  Athenaeum. — This  excellent  institution  is  in  a  very 
nourishing  condition.  Tho  library  has  boen  largely  increased 
during  the  past  year  by  purchases  and  donations.  The  fine  art 
exhibition  yielded  a  gross  income  of  $4443,  of  which  more  than 
$2000  net  accrued  to  the  institution.  The  total  property  of  tho 
corporation  amounts  to  $491,255  97. 


i    m*^    » 


Old  Ironsides — Our  next  number  will  contain  a  large  and 
admirable  picture  by  Billings,  representing  tho  deck  of  tho  Con- 
stitution, as  she  comes  into  action  with  the  Guerricrc,  just  before 
tho  first  broadside.     It  is  an  admirable  and  lifelike  production. 


Ingenious.— Lately  before  tho  Dublin  Photographic  Society,  Dr. 
Lover  exhibited  an  apparatus  for  taking  photographs  bygai-light. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  A  number  of  severe  battles  have  lately  been  fought  be- 
tween tho  U.  S.  troops  and  the  Indians  in  Oregon. 

....  Tho  London  Times  cannot  help  approving  tho  position 
of  our  government  with  regard  to  the  Sound  dues. 

....  Austria  has  proved  herself  through  the  Eastern  war  to  be 
the  "  Artful  Dodger  "  of  Europe. 

Mayor  Wood  went  to  ride  the   other  day,  and  anothor 

mare  ran  away  with  him. 

A  milkman  was  recently  frozen  to  death   between  Seo- 

konk  and  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Some  scoundrel  fabricated  the  report  of  Rachel's  death, 

and  sent  the  news  to  Europe. 

....  Tho  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Niagara  is  the  largest  war  steam- 
er in  the  world — she  is  6000  tons  burthen. 

....  In  Winchester  Centre,  Ct.,  but  three  persons  have  died 
in  threo  years.     They  keep  no  doctor. 

....  The  imperial  princesses  of  Russia  have  sold  their  dia- 
monds to  help  carry  on  tho  war. 

....  Dry  wood  is  more  economical  fuel  than  green,  but  burn- 
ing wood  is  a  piece  of  extravagance. 

....  A  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  says  tho  higher  circles  of 
England  are  the  purest  in  the  world.     Really  I 

....  Loaded  gun-barrels  of  revolutionary  date,  found  lately  in 
Vermont,  had  "kept  their  powder  dry." 

....  The  New  York  Observer  says  the  annual  cost  of  a  fash- 
ionable church  is  $22,505. 

....  Never  were  there  moro  sloighs  on  tho  roads  in  this  vicin- 
ity than  have  appeared  this  winter. 

....  Tho  cold  weather  last  month  yielded  the  ice  harvasters  an 
enormous  crop. 

The  oldest  living  English  poet  is  Walter  Savage  Landor, 

born  in  the  year  1775. 

....  A  strange  distemper  in  this  vicinity  has  lately  carried  off 
some  very  valuable  horses. 

....  The  first  printing-office  established  in  Russia  in  1560, 
was  destroyed  by  the  superstitious  populace. 

The    ico   business    now   employs  $700,000  capital,   and 

about  ten  thousand  men  in  tho  winter. 

The   British   men-of-war  have   boen   quite   too  familiar 

with  our  merchant  vessels  in  the  Baltic. 

....  Boston  streets  were  ploughed  up  by  the  superintendent 
during  the  "  great  snow." 

....  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  placos  called  "Wash- 
ington," in  the  United  States. 

....  At  the  Howard  Athenaeum  they  played  lately  the  "  Sea 
of  lee."     It  was  seen  gratis  in  the  streets. 

A  golden  eaglo  was  lately  shot  in  Montpelier,  Vt.      The 

bird  fought  for  his  life  and  died  game. 


THE  OPERA. 

What  a  stir  the  advent  of  an  Italian  opera  troupe  makes  ! 
How  it  "  flutters  tho  Volscians  in  Corioli  I"  It  furnishes  a  topic 
of  conversation  to  all  classes,  and  even  the  newsboys  on  the  street 
corners  have  something  to  say  about  the  "confounded  foreigners." 
Dressmakers  are  in  their  clcment^gcntlemcn's  furnishers  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  white  kids  arc  "  lively,"  opticians  arc  in  ccstacies  at 
the  ready  sale  of  "  double-barrelled "  lorgnettes,  and  cabmen 
arc  rendered  insane  by  temporary  prosperity.  The  musical  taste 
of  the  Athens  of  America  is  developed  to  a  marvellous  extent  by 
the  advent  of  the  signors,  signoras  and  signorinas,  and  all  tho 
copies  of  "  Italian  without  a  Master,"  disappear  from  tho  count- 
ers of  tho  periodical  dealers. 

The  dilettanti  (Heaven  save  tho  mark  !)  revel  in  the  publication 
of  their  technicalities  and  transcendentalisms.  They  discover 
"  metallic  tones  "  one  night  in  a  voice  that  had  too  much  "woody 
fibre  "  on  tho  preceding  evening.  Very  mild  young  gentlemen 
become  rabid  nightly  and  practise  bravas  and  bouquets,  and  pro- 
nounce La  Grange  "dim  foine."  Tho  uninitiated  purchase  books 
of  the  opera,  and  tho  rustling  of  the  leaves  at  tho  "over"  is  like 
that  of  the  autumna'  woods  of  Vallambrosa  in  the  equinoctial. 

Yet  tho  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  La  Grange  troupe  was 
justifiable  enough.  La  Grange  herself  is  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, 

"And  flashes  through  the  baser  crowd 
Like  the  lightning  through  the  atorm." 

She  is  a  beautiful  creature,  with  fine  eyes,  a  graceful  figure  and 
a  voice — the  birds  at  morning  in  their  gayest  carols,  the  deep  mur- 
murs of  the  wind  and  wave,  cannot  furnish  a  parallel.  Music 
flows  from  her  lips  as  purely  and  spontaneously  as  water  from  a 
fountain  !  Hence  tho  wild  plaudits,  the  tearful  eyes,  the  scattered 
wreaths,  the  faltering  accents  of  delight  which  hail  her  achieve- 
ments.    Success  be  with  her  whithersoever  fortune  may  lead. 

The  Baroness  do  Trobriand  tells  us  she  once  came  near  meet- 
ing the  fate  ascribed  by  Scribo  to  Adrienno  Lecouvricr  in  the  play 
of  that  name.  A  rival  sent  her  a  poisoned  bouquet,  but  whether 
because  the  secret  of  poisoning  has  been  lost  with  tho  Locustas 
and  Lncrezia  Borgias  of  past  times,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  beautiful  prima  donna  escaped  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
inhalation.  There  is  no  crime  at  which  the  fury  of  rivalry  halts. 
We  remember  reading  of  an  Italian  prima  donna  who  threw  a 
laurel  wreath  of  bronze  from  tho  upper  boxes  to  a  musical  rival 
while  she  was  singing  on  the  stage  of  La  Scala,  and  killed  her  on 
the  spot.     To  these  children  of  the  sun  "  revenge  is  virtue." 


PRIZE  FIGHTING. 
This  brutal  practice  has  not  been  stopped  in  England,  which, 
one  would  think,  had  been  disgraced  by  it  long  enough.  Not  a 
great  while  since,  a  man  named  John  Jones,  who  fought  a  battle 
with  another  pngilist  named  Mike  Madden,  for  $500  a  side,  was 
killed  by  his  antagonist.  A  death  in  tho  prize-ring  may  bo  ex- 
pected at  any  of  these  battles.  When  this  occurred,  a  few  years 
ago,  at  a  fight  on  the  Hudson  River,  in  this  country,  a  voice  in 
tho  crowd  was  heard  to  exclaim  :  "  Carry  off  your  dead,  and  bring 
us  on  another  man !"  What  a  commentary  on  tho  influence  of 
prize  fighting  I  Yet  many  English  writers  have  stood  up  for  it, 
and  one  of  Hazlitt's  very  best-written  essays  was  penned  in  glori- 
fication of  the  battle  between  Bill  Neate  and  the  "  gas-man,"  two 
favorites  of  tho  London  "  fancy." 


Peaceable  Prisoners. — Two  men  named  Lowe  and  Smith, 
arraigned  in  Hawesville,  Ky.,  for  participating  in  a  street  affair, 
by  way  of  justifying  their  characters,  drew  their  revolvers  as  soon 
as  they  appeared  in  the  court  room,  and  began  blazing  away  at 
each  other  and  at  the  bystanders,  thus  amusing  the  court,  the 
lawyers  and  the  officers.  Nobody  was  hurt.  Of  courso  they 
made  their  own  reports. 


Old  Kentucky. — There  is  a  man  in  Kentucky,  named  John 
Lawrence  Bazler,  who  is  ready  to  wager  from  $5000  to  $30,000, 
that  ho  can  jump  on  a  dead  level  further  than  any  other  man  in 
whole  world,  and  that  he  can  leap  from  a  fair  stand  over  a  brick 
wall  fifteen  feet  in  height  and  four  feet  in  its  thickness.  Perhaps 
his  "vaulting  ambition"  may  yet  bo  gratified,  and  old  Kentucky 
still  prevail. 

The  Wrestler's  Reflection. — Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
as  he  was  wrestling  at  the  Olympic  games,  fell  down  in  the  sand  ; 
and  when  he  rose  again,  observing  the  print  of  his  body  in  the 
sand,  he  cried  out,  "  O  how  little  a  parcel  of  earth  will  hold  us 
when  we  are  dead,  who  aro  ambitiously  seeking  after  the  whole 
world  while  we  aro  living !" 


A  Fool. — A  fellow  by  tho  name  of  Steeple  Jack  has  lately 
been  balancing  himself  on  the  top  of  a  church-spire,  in  England, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  When  Charles  II. 
saw  a  similar  feat,  he  promised  the  blockhead  who  performed  it  a 
patent,  so  ns  to  prevent  any  one  else  from  attempting  tho  same 
achievement. 


<  —  .  •-  »- 


Delicious  Food. — Professor  St.  Hilairo  recommends  horse- 
flesh as  an  article  of  diet.  Sailors  aro  supposed  to  be  inordinate, 
though  involuntary  consumers  of  "  salt  horse."  For  our  part  we 
think  that  we  might  bo  brought  to  relish  a  colt-steak,  but  could 
never  endure  a  cut  from  a  Brighton  "  pelt." 

E.  G.  Parker,  Esq. — This  gentleman  lectured  a  few  ovenings 
since  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  this  city,  with 
distinguished  rrlnt.  Subject — Fisher  Ames.  Mr.  Parker  is  well 
known  as  a  contributor  to  Putnam's  Magazine. 


THE  BLACK  FLAG. 

The  romance  of  the  sea,  in  modern  days,  has"  lost  one  of  its 
essential  elements.  You  meet  with  tho  usual  natural  plienomena, 
to  bo  sure,  such  as  sharks,  porpoises,  watcr-spouts,  icelicrgs,  and 
white  squalls,  but  no  pirates.  As  highwaymen  havo  disappeared 
from  turnpikes,  so  havo  buccaneers  vanished  from  tho  deep.  Un- 
less yon  .cruise  in  tho  China  seas,  you  stand  no  chance  of  being 
boarded,  piked  and  shot,  strung  tip  to  the  yard-arm,  or  made  to 
walk  the  plank.     You  hear  no  more  in  chorus  : 

"  Thns  said  the  rover 

To  his  gallant  crew — 
1  Dp  with  the  black  flag! 
'  Down  with  the  blue  ! 
( Fire  on  the  main-top! 

1  Fire  on  the  bow ! 
(  Fire  on  the  gun-deck! 
'  Fire  down  below!'  " 

Sea-voyaging  is  ridiculously  safe.  Formerly,  a  voyage  was  a  suc- 
cession of  "  hairbreadth  'scapes  "  from  the  pirntcs  that  infested 
the  ocean.  A  good  story  is  told  of  a  ruso  by  which  a  merchant 
captain  escaped  robbery  on  tho  high  seas.  He  was  coining  from 
Smyrna  with  a  rich  cargo  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  bound  for  Mar- 
seilles, when  he  was  chased  by  a  Sallcc  rover.  He  sent  all  hands 
below,  except  a  cunning  Ragusan,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  lesson. 
The  corsair  ncared  and  fired  a  gun.  The  Ragusan  raised  his 
hand,  and  waved  a  white  handkerchief  in  token  of  distress.  Tho 
corsair  shouted  to  strike  his  flag.  "Alas  !  sir,"  [replied  the  Ital- 
ian, in  a  dolorous  tone  of  voice,  "  I  haven't  the  strength  to  do  it. 
I  am  a  passenger  on  this  vessel.  Tho  captain  and  half  the  crew 
have  died  of  tho  plague,  and  six  hands  are  now  lying  below  in  tho 
agonies  of  death.  1  am  no  enemy  of  yours,  and  I  must  perish 
unless  you  take  me  out  of  this  plague-ship."  The  corsair  ripped 
out  a  volley  of  oaths  in  lingua  franca,  consigning  the  spokesman 
to  perdition,  and  declaring  be  "  wouldn't  touch  the  brig  if  he  saw 
all  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  under  hatches."  Bnt  as  the  Ragusan 
pleaded  lustily  for  succor,  the  pirate  finally  consented  to  approach 
the  merchantman  in  his  gig,  and  pass  the  snffercr  a  few  bottles  of 
vinegar  by  means  of  an  oar.  This  done,  he  returned  on  board  his 
vessel,  and  soon  disappeared  on  the  opposite  tack,  leaving  the 
Marseilles  captain  to  rt  joice  over  the  success  of  his  ingenious  ex- 
pedient, by  which  he  had  saved  the  lives  of  all  on  board  and  a 
rich  cargo  of  merchandize. 


Samuel  Rogers. — Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet,  wit  and  banker, 
is  no  more.  He  died  in  London,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  For  tho 
greater  portion  of  a  century  ho  was  the  companion  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  Europe,  and  his  biography 
would  involve  the  history  of  Europe  since  George  III.  Ho  was 
contemporary  with  the  American  and  French  revolutions.  He 
united  many  qualities  rarely  combined  in  one  man — snch  as  im- 
agination, business  talent,  studious  habits  and  social  refinement. 
His  fame  rests  on  his  "Pleasures  of  Memory"  and  "  Italy." 


The  Declaration  of  Independence. — A  story  has  been 
going  the  rounds  that  the  original  MS.  of  this  immortal  state  pa- 
per had  been  stolen  from  the  national  archives.  Such  is  not  the 
case — it  is  still  kept  with  reverential  vigilance  in  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, and  has  not  been  taken  from  its  case  for  fourteen  years. 


MARRIAOES 


In  this  city,  by  Her.  Mr.  Kalloch,  Mr.  Osborne  Parker  to  Miss  Sarah 
Jane  Hilton;  by  Iter.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  William  Lannon  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Dil- 
lon; Mr.  Charles  H.  Oetchell  loMiss  JtachelJ.  Blair;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Winkley, 
3Ir.  John  ft.  Mullen  to  Miss  Sarah  Adelaide  Norwood;  by  Her.  Mr.  Edmunds, 
Sir.  E.  S.  Sisson  to  Miss  E.  1*.  Coggershall.  of  Portsmouth,  N.  II. ;  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Kirk,  Mr.  Henry  A.  3Iellen  to  Miss  L.  Emily  Cook.— At  Somcrvillt,  by  Her. 
Mr.  William*,  Rev.  Thomas  Women-ley,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  K.Taggard. — 
At  Needham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  31r.  Henry  P.  Cole,  of  Newton  Corner,  to 
Mtes  Rebecca  E.  Newell. — At  Carlisle,  by  Key.  John  Lawrence,  Mr.  Willinm  H. 
Nash  to  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Taylor,  both  of  Reading. — At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Lincoln  L.  Johnson  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Thompson. — At  Newbury- 
port,  by  ReT.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr  James  W.  Elliott  to  Miss  Olive  A.  Simonds. — 
At  Sutton,  by  Rct.  31r.  Lyman,  Frederick  H.  Hastings,  Esq.,  of  Rrainard't 
Bridge.  New  York,  to  Miss  Lavinia  C.  King. — At  Northbridge,  Mr.  11.  8.  Tail, 
of  San  Francisco,  to  Miss  Emma  Plummer. 


djej^tjhj^ 

In  this  city.  Mrs.  Hannah  Bennef  t.  a  native  of  Roxbnry,  Ml ;  Mr.  John  J 
Shaw.  28;  Widow  Elizabeth  Sargent.  79;  Jacob  Stearns,  Esq.. 82;  Mrs.  Nancy 
Hills,  77.  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  (iookin,  75;  Mr.  Charles  II.  Wells,  47;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Choate,  of  Deer  Isle.  Me.,  23;  Mr.  Edward  Mower.  31;  Mm.  Soplibi  Capen,47; 
Miss  Ilethiah  Fitz,  88.— At  Koxbnry,  Mr.  I.onu  t'haloner  ISalrh,  20;  Mrs.  Eliza 
Ann  (Hidden,  52;  Mr.  Matthew  Itauisdell.  34.— At  Dorchester.  Mr.  Janes  II. 
Tolmaii.  25. — At  Seekonk,  Benjamin  Clifford,  Esq.,  father  of  ex-Governor 
Clifford.  84-  At  Newbury  port,  Mr.  Albert  V.  Criffin,  42  Mr».  Dorothy  D.  Idl- 
ing. 76. — At  Spencer,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Watson.  73  —  At  Holliston.  Mrs.  Jirusha 
Miller,  59. — At  Middleboro',  Mr  Nathaniel  Macombor,  G9.  —  At  New  Eettfbrd, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Sonle.  40  — At  Vitrhhnrj-.  Mrs.  Agnes  McDermot,  21;  Widow 
Harriet  Taft.  58. — At  Edgartown.  Widow  Deborah  Cleveland.  78  — At  Wei  cos- 
ter. Mrs  Mary  II.  H.  Houghton.  30:  Mis»  Anna  l,ees,  GO.— At  Sooth  Windsor, 
Conn  ,  Mr.  Thomas  BL-sell.  a  revolutionary  pensioner, 98. — At  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Lieut.  George  E.  Morgan,  U.  S.  N,  80. 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

This  paper  presents  in  tho  most  elegant  and  available  form ,  a  weekly  literary 
melange  of  notable  event*  of  the  day.  1U  columns  arc  devoted  to  original 
talcs,  .sketches  and  poems,  by  the  rest  American  adTBO&S,  un«l  tho  cream  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  Bpfettd  with  wit  and  humor. 
Each  paper  is  Uauti/uUtj  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  ptirtsof  the  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  this 
country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  ci'v  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  In  the  eastern  OP  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  princi- 
pal ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  ami  merchant  service,  villi  fli.e  and  accu- 
rate portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,    ono  year £300 

4  subscribers,    "        u    10  00 

10  «  "        "    £ 
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sevtnt tenth  copy  gratis. 
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BALLOl'S    PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ilallou**  Pictorial.] 
THE  RECALL. 

BT      I  >>TT. 

Tojue  bvk  to  roe!  t  jo  tHyt  teem  Ion?,  when  thou  art  with  in*  not. 

I  eqJIbr  tu    kind  an  J  welcome  tone  in  e:ich  t'uni.i  tr  Rpof ; 

Tlie  very  sunshine  wen*  ton  bright,  the  bint,"  Bad  music  bring, 

For  all  iuy  heart  feels  not  the  light,  my  lone  heart  cannot  wing; 

Ail  nature  wear.-*  a  darker  shade— this  beautiful,  fur  oarth, 

That  ever  to  my  fancy  brought  bright  pcen*a  of  joy  and  mirth, 

}f  changed,  alas,  how  -n-lly  change  l — beeaude  my  gloomy  ban 

Have  thrown  their  shadow  o'er  my  waj — I  wr  it  all  through  tear*. 

o,  why  ni.l  all  these  Rceuea  «<»  bright  no  longer  gad  my  soul? 

Why  will  nut  friendship's  cheating  light  my  wearineej  control? 

It  l*  becaUM  I  mourn  for  thee,  my  soul  i.<  clothed  with  fear; 

Thou'rt  more  than  all  the  world  to  me,  then  why  ait  thou  not  near? 

Hy  all  thejoyi  of  other  years,  by  all  my  love  for  thee. 

By  all  my  prayer*,  my  nigh-*  and  tcarr,  I  bid  ye  rome  to  me; 

Fhall  all  my  pleading  be  in  Tain,  my  prayers  unanswered  he? 

My  dreams  of  love  and  happiness  ne'er  prove  realty  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  come?  I  ratnly  rail;  thy  fond  ruicr  answers  not; 

And  must  I  mourn  with  breaking  heart  my  tad,  unhappy  lot? 

Nay.  hope  still  spreads  her  sunlit  wings,  sweet  solace  to  impart. 

The  bird  of  love  her  muir  brings,  to  g  ad  my  weary  heart. 

And  thou  wilt  come— thy  love  will  yet  shine  o'er  my  life's  dull  track; 

1  know  thy  h  ■  ;rl  cannot  forget— my  pra;.ers  will  win  tuoo  back. 


[Written  tot  Bailout  Pirtorhl.] 

THE    RUSSIAN    SPY. 

BY    KOBACI  H.  STAMFORD. 

Tnp.  i  indents  of  the  following  story  were  related  to  me  by, a 
Polish  officer  who  was  present  during  the  whole  Russo-Turkish 
campaigns  of  1828-2'J.  They  were  never  known  hi  Russia,  save 
to  a  few  officer^,  who  kept  the  secret  for  the  sake  of  their  liscs. 

Ou  the  20th  of  .July,  182?,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  person  led 
hi;  army  upon  Schunila,  ■  strongly  fortified  town  of  Eastern  Bul- 
garia. I'p  to  the  l'Jth  of  May,  tho  Archduke  Michael  had  held 
command  of  the  army,  bat  on  that  day  Nicholas  himself  joined  it. 
The  plan  had  heen  to  march  direct  to  Constantinople,  after  having 
taken  Sehumla  and  placed  a  Russian  guard  in  it.  Hut  in  his 
plans  the  emperor  seemed  to  forget  that  the  Turks  might  make 
pome  stout  resistance  in  Bulgaria.  When  the  imperial  army 
reached  Sehumla,  they  found  it  in  possession  of  Hussein  Pasha 
with  ■  large  Turkish  army.  The  Russian  engineers  supposed 
they  know  all  about  the  defences  of  the  place,  and  they  had  drawn 
plans  accordingly,  and  submitted  them  to  the  emperor.  But,  lo ! 
when  thsy  reached  the  deep  vale  before  the  town,  they  found  that 
n  1'asha  had  changed  everything.  New  entrenchments  were 
thrown  up,  new  forts  erected,  and  such  masks  thrown  in  the  way, 
that  the  invaders  could  see  but  little  of  what  had  really  been  done 
— though  they  could  fee  enough  to  convince  them  that  the  draughts 
of  their  engineers  were  good  for  nothing.  Nicholas  had  at  his 
back  over  forty-live  thousand  men,  and  he  had  planned  to  spend 
the  night  at  Sehumla,  place  some  one  of  his  competent  officers  in 
charge,  and  then  move  on.     But  he  was  stopped  most  summarily. 

The  Russian  army  prepared  for  encamping,  and  as  soon  as  the 
emperor's  quarters  could  be  arranged,  he  called  a  council  of  a  few 
of  his  officers.  There  were  Rudiger,  the  ( 'ount  Suchtclcn,  Bcnken- 
dorff,  und  two  experienced  engineers. 

"  So  all  our  plans  prove  abortive,"  said  Nicholas,  after  bis  aid 
bad  retired  and  closed  the  door.  "  We  find  that  the  Turk  has 
made  new  and  stronger  defences." 

"  And  may  have  a  powerful  army  entrenched  here,"  said  Rudiger. 

"  I  care  not  for  his  army  ;  but  1  would  not  throw  away  my  men 
until  I  know  where  the  dogs  have  concentrated  their  power.  We 
must  find  a  shrewd  fellow  who  can  make  his  way  into  the  enemy's 
ram]).  The  thing  can  be  done,  for  we  have  minute  plans  of  the 
old  defences,  and,  of  course,  some  of  them  must  be  as  thev  were 
before.  I  have  examined  them  carefully,  and  I  know  that  a  fellow 
of  wit  can  enter  the  city.  If  we  take  not  this  place,  then  we  pass 
not  over  these  mountains,  but  must  march  back  to  the  Kuxine." 
******* 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  Hussein  Pasha  was  taking  a  turn 
about  the  posts  within  the  town.  With  him  was  a  man  well 
known  in  Turkey — Hemen  Pasha,  Our  readers,  many  of  them, 
remember  the  terrible  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  by  Muhanimed 
Ali.  Hemen  was  at  that  time  a  memlier  of  the  proscribed  liodv, 
and  he  it  was  who  leaped  his  horse  over  the  wall  of  Cain).  lie 
•was  the  only  one  who  escaped  the  massacre.  The  two  pashas  had 
left  the  great  magazine,  and  were  making  their  way  towards  the 
outer  works,  when  they  espied  a  dark  form  moving  across  the  path 
l>efore  them.  They  stopped  a  moment  lo  watch  its  mo- ions,  but 
it  seemed  not  to  notice  them,  keeping  straight  on  across  the  street, 
and  was  alwut  to  pass  into  a  narrow  way  that  led  down  to  a  new 
line  of  defences,  when  they  hailed  it.  Whether  the  stranger  would 
have  attempted  to  escape  i»  not  certain,  lor  on  the  same  moment 
that  the  pasha  hailed  him  a  Turkish  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  relief 
corps,  came  up  the  narrow  pass  from  the  new  redoubt. 

'•  Who  art  thou,  out  here  this  lime  of  night.'"  asked  Hussein, 
coming  up  to  where  the  man  had  stopped. 

•'  I  am  a  Russian,  just  come  into  the  town,"  answered  the  stran- 
ger, speaking  the  Russian  tongue. 

"Ha!     A  spy!" 

"  I  should  not  have  been  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  as  I  have, 
bad  I  come  with  such  intent,"  returned  the  Russian. 

Hussein  Pasha  ordered  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  bring  the  pris- 
oner along,  and  then  he  started  for  his  quarter*.  When  he  reached 
bis  own  room,  in  company  with  Hemen,  he  turned  to  look  upon 
the  stranger.  He  was  an  old  man,  with  flowing  white  hnir  and 
beard,  much  beat  with  aye,  and  trembling  violently.     The  fatigue 


of  the  rapid  walk  had  affected  him  seriously,  and  it  was  sometime 
ere  he  could  command  his  speech.  He  wore  a  heavy  gown  of  dark 
brown  stuff,  that  came  to  his  feet,  and  on  his  head  a  bonnet  of  fur. 

"  Now,  what  do  ye  in  our  city  !"  asked  Hussein  Pasha,  as  soon 
as  lie  saw  thai  the  old  mau  had  become  composed. 

"  1  have  come  into  Sehumla  more  to  escape  the  Russian  Lion 
than  to  do  aught  her,"  was  the  old  man's  reply. 

"  What  i>  j  our  name  '." 

"  Othon  Lovinoti" 

"  Lovmoff !"  repeated  Hussein  ;  and  then  turning  to  Hemen,  he 
addctl,  "  I  have  heard  that  name." 

"  Ay.  so  have  I,"  returned  Hemen.  "  I  have  heard  of  him  as  a 
Strange  old  man,  who  follows  [he  Russian  army,  and  who  holds 
some  peculiar  power  over  the  emperor.'' 

"  Are  you  that  man  !"  Hussein  asked,  turning  to  tho  prisoner. 

"  I  am." 

"  Then  tell  us  your  story  plainly.     What  are  ye  here  for  ?" 

"  Had  I  dared  to  strike  Nicholas  of  Russia  to  the  heart,  I  should 
not  have  been  here,"  the  old  man  returned, in  a  deep,  earnest  tone. 
"  'Twos  a  thing  I  dared  not  do  ;  but  I  could  help  do  it.  There 
are  others,  too,  who  would  join  me  in  the  wish,  but  who  dare  not 
yet  strike.  Ah,  the  emperor  thinks  I  have  forgotten  the  past;  but 
Lovmoff  never  forgets." 

'•  Then  you  like  not  your  emperor  ?'•' 

"  Bay  not  mi/  emperor.  Like  him  !  0,  he  is  the  only  enemy  I 
ever  feared.  Dared  I  kill  him,  I  should  not  have  left  him.  I 
li'ivc  followed  thus  lar  in  hopes  to  see  hiin  fall." 

The  two  pashas  convorsed  apart  awhile,  and  finally  nussein 
turned  again  lo  the  old  man. 

"  Hark  'c  !"  he  said.  "  We  ore  inclined  to  credit  yon  ;  and  now, 
if  you  answer  us  truly,  you  shall  be  safe.  Do  you  know  what  the 
emperor's  intentions  are  with  rvgard  to  this  place  \" 

"  Yes,  he  means  to  take  it,  if  he  can." 

"  And  if  he  cannot !" 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  he  has  nude  no  provicions  for  defeat." 

"  How  many  men  has  he  >" 

"  He  numbers  litem  at  forty-five  thousand  ;  but  there  must  bo 
more  than  that." 

Hussein  went  on  and  asked  numerous  questions  concerning  the 
stnte  of  the  Russian  troops,  nil  of  which  the  old  man  answered 
promptly  and  candidly,  stating  for  facts  only  what  he  seemed  to 
know,  and  frankly  stating  his  doubts.  Again  the  pashas  con- 
versed apart,  and  after  a  while  Hussein  approached  his  prisoner. 

"  Suppose  it  laid  in  your  power  to — to — " 

"  Speak  plainly,"  interrupted  Lovinoff,  as  the  pasha  hesitated. 
"  I  conceal  nothing.  I  can  place  the  emperor  in  your  power,  if 
you  have  the  wit  to  take  him." 

Both  the  pashas  started,  nnd  after  regarding  carh  other  for  some 
moments,  Hussein  said  : 

"By  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  I  have  a  mind  to  trust  thee! 
Bnt  what  assurance  hove  we  of  your  good  faith  I" 

"  Only  my  word.  I  know  that  you  have  hoped  to  get  Nicholas 
into  your  possession.  Now,  I  can  afford  you  the  opportunity,  if 
you  ran  raise  the  right  men  to  do  the  work.  It  is  now  half  an 
hour  past  midnight.  At  two  o'clock  (in  one  hour  tuid  a  half), 
Nicholas  will  visit  the  outer  posts  in  person,  with  only  his  servants 
with  him — perhaps  three,  but  not  over  four,  will  accompany  him." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  he  will  do  this  ?"  asked    Hemen,  nervously. 

"As  sure  us  I  am  that  he  is  able  to  do  it.  Many  a  soldier 
recognizes  the  officer  who  gives  them  the  pass,  when  they  do  not 
know  the  tall,  dark  figure  that  keeps  him  company.  Nicholas  has 
little  love  for  his  bed;  he  will  go  us  1  have  told  you.  Close  by 
the  heights  of  Strandscha  a  sentinel  is  posted.  It  is  far  removed 
from  the  camp,  and  the  place  can  bo  reached  without  danger." 

"  But  what  object  have  you  in  thus  delivering  up  your  emperor?" 

"  Say  not  my  emperor.  He  is  not  my  ruler ;  he  is  my  enemy. 
Once  I  had  a  wife — go  ask  Nicholas  if  he  remembers  her!  (), 
why  did  he  not  die  then  .'  And  once  I  bad  a  friend,  near  nnd 
denr— one  whom  I  loved  with  my  whole  heart.  He  died  !  (io 
ask  Nicholas  how  he  died  !  I  am  an  old  man,  but  I  have  not  for- 
gotten— rerenge!  Ask  me  no  more  of  that.  Only  let  me  place 
mine  enemy  in  your  hands,  and  1  shall  be  content.  And  when  it 
is  done,  give  me  a  home  where  his  power  cannot  come." 

It  was  quickly  arranged  that  the  men  should  be  selected  fortius 
new  work,  and  an  attendant  was  called  and  ordered  to  send  the 
watch  to  the  room. 

"  Blind  this  condition,"  said  the  old  man.  "  There  must  be  no 
fire-arms  taken,  for  I  know  how  prone  soldiers  arc  to  use  them — 
the  sword,  gooil  and  true,  is  enough.  If  there  is  real  danger,  pis- 
tols could  be  of  no  use.     You  understand." 

Hussein  knew  the  danger  of  lire-arms  when  secrecy  was  the  great 
object,  and  he  saw  nothing  in  the  request  to  justify  suspicion. 
Lovinoff  was  asked  how  many  men  they  had  better  send. 

"  Von  can  judge  as  well  as  I,"  returned  the  old  man.  "  There 
will  not  be  over  four  companions  with  the  emperor,  and  then  we 
shall  have  one  sentinel  beside.  Twelve  men,  I  should  think, 
would  be  sufficient." 

"  But  suppose  we  send  more  '" 

"  You  may  send  a  hundred,  if  you  wish  ;  but  I  should  thereby 
run  the  risk  of  being  exposed,  and  you  of  losing  your  prize." 

It  was  finally  decided  that  only  twelve  men  should  be  sent,  and 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  they  were  ready.  Before  i  hey  set 
out,  Hussein  I'aslia  took  them  into  a  separate  apartment,  and  con- 
versed witli  them  some  minuter.  The  uld  mau  bent  his  ear  to- 
wards the  door,  but  he  could  hear  nothing,  yet  a  peculiar  light  in 
his  eyes  showed  that  he  knew  well  what  the  movement  meant. 

"  Well,  sir,  your  men  are  ready."  said  Hussein,  as  he  returned 
to  the  apartment,  "and  I  will  be  frank  with  you,  as  I  Ku/x  you 
have  been  frank  with  inc.  Every  man  has  an  order  to  run  you 
through  the  moment  they  detect  the  least  signs  of  treason  on  your 


part ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  they  will  not  follow  you  into  dan- 
ger unnecessarily  with  their  eyes  shut.  Now,  go — and  if  von  come 
back  in  company  with  Nicholas,  you  will  come  the  most  honored 
man  of  the  day:  and  if  you  come  empty-handed,  so  vou  come  hon- 
estly, you  shall  lose  nothing.  But  if  you  come  dishonest,  you  will 
come  dead  !  The  captain  will  lead  you  outside  the  wall,  and  then 
give  the  guidance  to  you." 

Ere  long  after  this  the  old  man  was  in  the  street,  and  around 
him  stood  twelve  stout  men.  They  were  shrewd-looking  men, 
tall,  straight  and  muscular,  and  just  the  ones  to  carry  on  the  enter- 
prise for  which  they  had  been  detailed.  There  was  a  moon  well 
up  in  the  henvens,  and  its  light  was  sufficient  to  make  the  way 
plain.  The  captain  led  the  way  down  to  the  old  fort,  and  from 
thence  he  turned  into  a  baggage-way  that  ran  beneath  the  walls  of 
somo  old  store-houses.  At  length  thev  reached  some  of  th»  new 
works,  and  the  Russian  could  not  help  expressing  his  admiration 
of  the  skill  that  was  here  manifested.  When  they  had  reached  a 
point  opposite  the  heights  of  Strandscha,  they  stopped  at  a  small 
gate,  and  demanded  egress.  The  captain  conversed  apart  with 
the  sentinel  a  few  moments,  and  then  passed  out. 

It  now  camo  Lovinoff's  turn  to  guide,  and  he  took  the  lead. 
His  feeble  steps  were  hardly  equal  to  the  eagerness  of  those  who 
followed  ;  but  they  bad  respect  for  his  age,  and  urged  him  not. 
Tl.e  way  was  now  mostly  over  uneveu,  broken  ground,  and  hardlv 
a  word  was  spoken  till  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  Strand- 
scha, and  hero  the  captain  asked  how  much  further  they  must  go. 

"  Not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,"  returned  the  old  man;  "and  then 
we  come  to  the  outor  post  of  the  Russian  army.  The  emperor 
will  be  there  ere  long." 

Shortly  after  this  the  guide  asked  : — "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  ths 
Russian  spy  who  once  entered  this  town  of  Sehumla  I" 

"  Never,"  returned  the  captain.     "  Tell  us  about  it." 

"  Strange  that  you  should  not  have  heard  of  it,"  resumed  Lov- 
inoff. "  But  thus  it  was  : — A  Russian  army  lay  encamped  "before 
the  town,  very  much  ns  this  one  now  lies.  It  liecame  necessary  that 
something  should  l>e  learned  respecting  the  defences  of  the  place, 
and  a  bold,  reckless  man  offered  to  make  his  way  into  the  city. 
He  did  so.  Under  the  cover  of  night  he  mode  his  way  under  the 
wall  along  the  bed  of  nn  old  water-course,  the  iron  bars  of  which 
had  become  rusted  off.  He  looked  about  some,  gained  much  In- 
formation, and  was  bent  on  gaining  more,  when  he  was  met  by 
the  commander  of  the  place.  And  what  do  you  think  became  of 
him?"  "   . 

"  He  was  hung,  of  course,"  said  the  captain. 

"  No,  not  hung." 

"  What— ah,  shot." 

"No,  not  shot." 

"  What  was  done  with  him  ?" 

"Hark  ! — sh  !     Do  you  not  hear  the  movement  of  feet  1" 

The  party  had  now  reached  a  thick  copse  of  cedars  which  made 
out  upon  the  hillside  in  a  point,  and  it  was  to  this  point  they  had 
come.  The  moon  shone  full  upon  them,  and  the  moment  they 
passed  those  cedars,  they  would  l>e  in  sight  of  the  encamped  armv. 

"  You  asked  me  what  became  of  that  spy,"  said  the  old  man,  as 
they  waited  by  the  copse.  "  They  did  not  know  he  was  a  spy. 
When  he  found  he  was  detected,  he  confessed  his  nationality  at 
once,  and  professed  to  have  purposely  fled  from  tho  Russians. 
But  this  was  not  the  best  of  it." 

"Ah—" 

"  No.  He  wished  to  return  immediately  to  bis  own  camp,  and 
to  that  end  he  offered  lo  deliver  up  a  very  important  thing  to  them 
if  they  would  accompany  him.  And  now,  who  do  you  think  that 
spy  was  !" 

"  Who  was  it  I"  asked  the  captain,  eagerly. 

"  But  guess." 

"  We  cannot." 

"  Would  you  lwlieve  me,  if  I  were  lo  tell  you  that  It  was  the 
emperor  himself?" 

"  Impossible  !" 

"  But  it  is  true.     It  was  the  very  empCror." 

"  Who  ?     What  emperor  <" 

■  Nicholas  !" 

As  the  man  thus  spoke,  he  darted  back  and  let  the  long  robe 
fall  from  his  shoulders,  und  tearing  away  the  white  hair  and  beard 
with  one  bund,  and  thrusting  them  into  his  bosom,  he  drew  his 
ponderous  sword  with  the  other.  The  moon  shone  full  in  his  fjteo 
— the  form  was  bent  no  more ;  but  erect,  tall,  stout,  ]»werful,  it 
towered  aloft,  and  the  broad  breast  bore  a  single  flashing  star. 

"  Nicholas  !"  burst  from  the  Turkish  captain's  lips,  as  his  reason 
came  back  to  him.     "  At  him  !     ( »,  my  men,  if  we  can  but — " 

His  voire  was  lost  in  the  loud,  thunder-like  call  of  the  Russian 
emperor,  who  heard  the  relief-guard  approaching.  With  his  hack 
against  the  wood,  the  lion  held  the  Turks  at  bay  a  minute,  and 
then  a  host  of  Russian  soldiers  came  bounding  through  the  thicket. 
Tiny  recognized  their  master  in  a  moment. 

"  Let  not  a  man  of  them  escape  I"  pronounced  Nicholas,  as  he 
struck  the  Turkish  captain  to  the  ground  with  the  flat  of  his  sword. 

There  were  twenty-eight  men  in  the  guard,  and  the  Turks  were 
captured  before  they  could  fairly  recover  from  the  shock  of  the 
astounding  truth  that  had  burst  upon  them.  The  emperor  then 
picked  up  liis  dark  robe, and  led  the  way  down  to  the  camp,  where 
the  twelve  prisoners  were  placed  under  a  faithful  guard,  two  of 
them  only  being  wounded.  And  not  one  of  all  those  guardsmen 
knew  that  their  emperor  bad  been  that  night  within  the  walls  of 
the  enemy. 

The  feelings  of  Hussein  Pasha,  and  of  the  impetuous  Hemen, 
may  be  imagined  when  thev  came  lo  learn  the  astounding  truth— 
when  they  knew  that  the  emperor  Nicholas,  their  most  fearful 
cnemv,  had  been  so  absolutely  within  their  simple  grasp,  and  they 
had  not  even  known  that  he  was  a  Russian-  S.i-t  1 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Tlic  total  number  of  deaths  in  Baltimore,  last  year,  amounted 
to  5475.  Consumption  carried  away  856. One  of  the  stipu- 
lations between  William  l'enn  and  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  that,  in  clearing  the  land,  one  acre  of  trees  should  be 
left  standing  for  every  live  acres  cut  down,  and  especially  to  re- 
serve the  mulberry  and  the  oak,  for  si'k  and  skip-building. A 

diver,  named  Stephen  Crowley,  was  suffocated  in  a  diving-bell  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  while  attempting  to  recover  an  an- 
chor and  chain  in  four  fathoms  of  water. There  is  a  chimney 

attached  to  the  chemical  works  of  Messrs.  Tennent.  in  Glasgow, 
which  is  circular,  50  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  rises  ronically 
4fi0  (feet  high,  to  a  diameter  of  six  fe<  t  at  the  top.  Three  millions  of 
bricks,  and  al>out  thirty  tons  of  iron  for  bands  and  supports,  were 

employed  in  its  construction,  and  at  a  cost  of  (50,000  There 

nre  said  to  be  ten  thousand  free  State  voters — French,  German, 
Swiss,  Hungarian,  nnd  other  foreigners, — in  Western  Texas.    The 

Germans  publish  an  anti-slavery  sheet  at  San   Antonio. A 

comparison  of  the  performances  of  the  Collins  and  Cunard  lines 
of  Furopean  steamer*,  for  the  past  year,  shows  that  the  former 
hare  beaten  the  latter  on  the  eastern  passages  one  day  and  four 
hours,  nnd  on   the  western    passages  one  day,   seven  hours  and 

twenty  minutes. The  Key  of  the  Gulf  says  the  guns  on  the 

new  forts  of  Key  West  are  not  heavy  enough. "  Always  be 

prepared  for  death  !" — this  was  the  admonition  of  a  Missouri  elder 
as  he  placed  in  his  son's  belt  two  bowie  knives  and  a  pair  of  re- 
volvers.  The  city  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  is  about  to  bo  lighted 

with   gas. During  recent   excavations   in  Peru,  the  body  of 

an  Indian  was  disentombed,  rolled  up  in  a  shroud  of  gold.     The 

workmen  very  suddenly  possessed  themselves  of  specimens. A 

suit  for  $15,400  damages  has  been  commenced  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Ann 
Howe  against  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  Charles  Mason,  for 
injuries  received  by  her  son  George  Washington  Mahan,  from  the 

falling  of  the  walls  of  Vanuchi's  Museum. Miss  Eliza  Logan 

is  said  to  have  decided  to  make  Madison,  Wisconsin,  her  future 

home. The  brave  General  Shields,  in   a  letter  dated  at  Fair- 

baults,  Minnesota,  declines  a  hall  invitation,  as  his  "  whole  time 

is  employed  at  present  in  commencing  the  world  anew." The 

Manchester  Examiner,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  provincial 
papers,  says  that  the  increase  of  pauperism  in  Manchester  has 
l>een  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  1855  above  the  numbers  in  1854. 
The  fact  is  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  war  upon 

the  industrial  interests  of  Great  Britain. Three  months  since, 

Mr.  Elcazer  Brown,  of  Uxbridge,  stuck  a  small  blackberry  thorn 
in  his  finger,  inflicting  a  slight   wound,  which  grew»worse,  and 

finally  mortified,  causing  his  death. There  are  men  who  may 

be  called  "  martyrs  of  good  health  ;"  not  content  with  being  well, 
they  are  always  wishing  to  be  better,  until  they  doctor  themselves 
into  confirmed  invalids,  and  die  ultimately,  you  may  say,  of  too 
much  health. B.  W.  Pease,  a  medical  practitioner  of  Syra- 
cuse, says  that  lard  is  a  complete  antidote  "to  strychnine.  He 
instances  several  experiments  to  the  point,  one  of  which,  tried  by 

himself  upon  a  cat,  was  perfectly  successful. Man's  vision  is 

one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  his  physicul  or- 
ganization. Ross,  in  his  voyage  to  Baffin's  Bay,  proved  that  a 
man,  under  favorable  circumstances,  could  see  over  the  surface  of 

the  sea  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ! From  what  small  causes 

great  effects  may  come  !  An  auctioneer's  hammer  is  a  little  thing, 
yet  it  is  capable  of  knocking  down  the  largest  house,  and  break- 
ing up  the   most  extensive   establishment. The   Fall  River 

News  says  that  a  New  England  gentleman  in  California,  who  cor- 
responds with  a  young  lady  of  that  city,  sent  her  a  letter,  which 
arrived  in  the  mails  of  the  George  Law,  a  short  time  ago,  and 
which  comprised  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pages  of  letter'  pa- 
per-  A  gentleman  in  Buckingham  County,  Va.,  has  among 

his  domestic  animals  a  large  rat,  which  was  caught  twelve  months 
ago  by  a  cat;  but,  instead  of  devouring  it,  the  cat  nursed  and  fed 
it,  and  they  now  play  and  sleep  together  like  cat  and  kitten. 

Events  of  the  Year  1855. — A  partial  list  of  railroad  casual- 
ties for  the  year  1855,  gives  the  numl>er  of  accidents  as  142;  per- 
sons killed,  116;  wounded,  539.  Of  steamboat  accidents  there 
have  been  27  ;  persons  killed,  176;  wounded,  107.  During  the 
year,  73  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  have  died,  and  43  persons  who 
were  over  100  )  cars  of  age.  The  oldest  white  man  wns  110;  the 
oldest  white  woman,  109;  oldest  male,  colored,  130;  oldest  fe- 
male, colored,  120. 


lllttjisifjc  (Batljcrincjs. 


MicnixE  pon  knitting  Stockings. — Machines  for  knitting 
stockings  without  scams  are  at  last  entirely  successful.  The  work 
is  performed  very  rapidly,  and  the  machine  seldom  makes  any 
mistakes  in  picking  up  or  dropping  the  stitches.  It  moves  along 
very  accurately  nround  the  stocking  or  across  the  net  it  is  putting 
together.     One  girl  may  attend  to  two  machines  with  ease. 


New  Tonic. — The  Worcester  Transcript  says  : — "A  Yankee 
doctor  has  contrived  to  extract  from  sausages  a  powerful  tonic, 
which  he  says  contains  the  whole  strength  of  the  original  bark; 
he  calls  it  the  *  Sulphate  of  Canine !'  He  anticipates  a  great 
popularity  for  it  in  New  York  city." 


World's  Fair  in  Viknna. — According  to  the  Vienna  jour- 
nals, it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  a  universal  exhibition  in  that 
city  in  1859.  It  is  even  said  that  the  plan  of  the  building  has 
already  received  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 


-« -•••—♦  - 


Snir-Brii.DiNO. — During  the  year  1855,  forty-one  vessels,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  tonnage  of  23,503  tons,  were  built  in  the  Port- 
land and  Falmouth  District,  Me.  The  amount  of  tonnage  built 
lu  the  district,  since  1843,  is  150,784  tons. 


At   Santa  Fe,  by  last  advices,  water  was  seventy  cents  a  gallon. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  exceeds  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  amount  of  3000 
miles. 

Hon.  II.  Harding,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Hourc  of  Dele- 
gates, died  recently  from  the  effects  of  a  dose  of  morphine  taken 
through  mistake. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  you  can  tell  where  the  good  and 
benevolent  people  live  in  passing  their  houses  ami  finding  the  iets 
well  covered  with  ashes. 

The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  for  1856  is  stated  nt  5,212,001 
tons,  that  of  Great  Britain  in  1854,  at  5,043,270,  and  that  of 
France  in  I H .""> 4 ,  at  716,000  tons. 

Chilblains  may  be  cured  by  boiling  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  nut 
galls  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  applying  as  a  bath,  or  by  a  satu- 
rated linen  rag,  for  a  day  or  two. 

Bayard  Taylor  will  make,  it  is  said,  $5000  this  season  by  lec- 
turing. John  G.  Saxe  will  net  $4000,  if  sickness  does  not  break 
up  too  many  of  his  engagements. 

The  value  of  clothing  minufictured  in  Boston  during  the  last 
year  was,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  eight 
millions  live  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  alumni  of  Dartmouth  College,  residing  in  and  about  Bos- 
ton, are  forming  an  association  for  social  purposes  and  to  aid  that 
college,  of  which  Rufus  Choate  is  the  head. 

An  old  woman  of  threescore  and  ten,  and  trembling  with  infirm- 
ity, was  incarcerated  in  the  Wiscas'sct  (Me.)  jail  recently,  for  the 
non-payment  of  a  fine  of  $3  and  costs  for  drunkenness. 

Frederick  Shaffer,  who  died  at  Robinson's  Mills,  in  Clinton 
comity,  Kentucky,  lately,  at  the  ago  of  100  years  and  5  days,  fought 
at  the' battle  of  fiunker  Hill,  and  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
as  a  scout. 

The  Ross* pavement,  they  say,  ought  to  be  grooved  lengthwise, 
and  not  i  ngiiUrly,  so  as  to  catch  the  horses'  fed  when  they  slip,  and 
not  merely  to  assist  them  to  slide  sideways  instead  of  backwards, 
as  they  now  do. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  colored  men,  held  at  Sacramento,  tho 
total  colored  population  of  California  was  estimnted  nt  4815,  with 
an  aggregate  in  wealth  of  two  million  three  hundred  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars. 

During  the  year  ending  Dec.  1st,  1656,  there  were  received  at 
Detroit,  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  15,974  cattle,  96 
horses,  96,902  hogs,  and  36.">6  sheep.  Nearly  all  were  destim  d  for 
the  New  York  and  Boston  markets. 

The  New  York  Mirror  says  that  sailors  have  become  plenty  at 
that  port,  and  materially  lower  prices  will  be  paid  in  the  shape  of 
advances.  To  Liverpool,  London,  Havre,  etc.,  S20  per  month, 
and  $25  only  advance,  is  now  paid. 

The  Lyons  (France)  journals  speak  of  n  spectacle  nt  once  touch- 
ing and  singular.  Eight  one-handed  Zouaves  from  the  Crimea 
have  been  seen  walking  in  the  streets  by  twos,  keeping  together 
by  the  only  arm  which  is  left  them. 

Since  the  gambling  law  went  into  effect  in  California,  the  use  of 
lamp  oil  has  decreased  one  third.  This  information  comes  from  a 
reliable  source,  as  it  was  vouched  for  by  a  leading  California  oil 
merchant,  who  has  experienced  great  loss  from  the  result. 

Charles  Carpenter,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  has  a  slave  woman  origi- 
nally imported  from  Africa,  who  has  been  in  his  own  and  his 
father's  family  for  sixty-three  years.  She  is  now,  it  is  said,  in  her 
one  hundred  and  second  year,  and  is  quite  hale  and  hearty  for  her 
greatly  advanced  age. 

A  Scotch  judge,  Lord  Ardmillan,  remarked,  in  a  case  before 
hiin  respecting  the  legality  of  marrying  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
that  he  was  surprised  none  of  the  counsel  had  referred  to  Jacob 
marrying  two  sisters,  and  to  the  fact  that  our  Saviour  was  de» 
scended  from  one  of  thein. 

The  annual  statistics  of  the  Rochester  flouring  business  shows 
that  there  is  now  invested  in  mills  and  machinery  $684,000,  and 
that  there  are  122  run  of  stone  employed.  'I  he  total  amount  of 
flour  exported  during  the  last  year  is  601,471  barrels;  of  wheat 
imported,  1,951,272  bushels. 

Mr.  Sehleiden,  the  minister  resident  nt  Washington  of  the  re- 
public of  Bremen,  lately  presented,  on  behalf  of  his  government, 
to  Lieutenant  Maury  n  beautiful  gold  medal,  in  token  of  the  high 
appreciation  entertained  by  his  government  of  Lieutenant  Maury's 
merits  in  regard  to  all  maritime  interests. 

The  expression  of  Bossuct,  to  one  who  found  him  preparing 
one  of  his  famous  orations  with  the  Hind  open  on  his  table,  is 
finely  characteristic  of  the  lofty  and  magnificent  genius  of  the 
man.  "  I  always  have  Homer  beside  me,  when  1  make  my  ser- 
mons.    1  love  to  light  my  lamp  nt  the  sun  '." 

According  to  a  report  recently  submitted  to  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  quadrupled  during  the  last  three  years,  and  is  only 
exceeded  by  two  coun'ries,  viz.,  England  and  Prance.  Its  value 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  commerce  of  the  latter. 

While  some  workmen  were  excavating  for  a  cellar  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  they  discovered  nine  skeletons  within  a  space  of 
ten  feet.  They  arc  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  tome  of  the 
ancient  Pennncooks,  who  once  inhabited  that  region,  and  must 
have  been  buried  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Mr. 
Barnard  read  from  a  table  exhibiting  the  donations  and  bequests 
made  by  citizens  of  Boston  within  the  last  half  century  to  the 
cause  of  education,  amounting  to  upwards  of  $4,000,000.  The 
amount  of  donations  and  subscriptions  far  exceeding  those  of  the 
State. 

In  Calaveras  county,  California,  there  is  a  grove  of  immense 
trees,  ninety-two  in  number,  the  circumference  of  the  biggest  of 
which  is  ninety  feet.  The  trees  are  of  the  family  Tartdiums,  and 
the  species  has  been  named  the  Wiuhingtoida  Gigantea.  They  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  vegetable  productions  in  the 
world. 

Dr.  Charles  Kidd,  of  England,  announces  that  chloroform  is  a 
perfect  cure  for  hydrophobia.  A  teaspoonful  of  cither  chloroform 
or  ether  is  to  be  sprinkled  on  a  handkerchief  and  placed  on  the 
patient's  face  to  smell,  and  a  red-hot  poker  is  then,  within  half  an 
hour,  to  be  applied  to  the  bite.  If  these  two  things  be  done, 
hydrophobia  need  not  be  apprehended. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  : — "  The  cause  of  so  much  disease 
and  death  among  children  is  certainly,  in  part,  owing  to  the  fashion 
in  dress.  Look  at  the  bare-legged  innocents,  martyrs  to  their 
mothers'  false  pride,  dressed  only  in  a  manner  becoming  to  South 
Sea  Islanders  !  They  will  take  Void  and  die,  but  don't  complain  ; 
it  is  not  Providence  that  kills  them — it  is  their  own  mothers. 
They  do  not  dress  them  to  withstand  such  a  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere ns  this  ihnt  is  now  upon  u»." 


.foreign  Jtcms. 

Numerous  battalions  of  the  Spanish  army  arc  said  to  be  arming 
with  the  Minie  rifle. 

Napoleon  is  about  to  offer  a  prize,  it  i«  said,  for  the  best  poem 
on  the  taking  of  Sebn.-topol.  It  is  not  stated  if  Englishmen  arc 
permitted  to  compete  for  it. 

The  member!  of  the  international  commission  for  constructing 
a  canal  across  the  1-tlnmis  of  Suez,  have  arrived  in  Egypt  and 
entered  upon  the  preliminary  survey. 

While  the  London  Illustrated  News  speaks  of  "Hiawatha"  as 
a  failure,  the  London  Athena  urn,  ill  an  elaborate  criticism,  con- 
siders it  the  bell  ol  Mr.  Longfellow's  poems. 

There  are,  it  appears,  11,728  Kngli-h  bcnofice.\  of  which  1144 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  1 Hj.'t  in  that  of  the  bishops,  938  in  that 
f  f  cathedral  chapters,  ami  other  dignitaries. 

A  brink  trade  has  sprung  up  between  Marseilles  and  Kamiesch. 
Several  prn.irc  Btcnmers  nnd  sailing  vessels  have  been  placed  on 
that  line,  and  every  vessel  leaving  Marseilles  takes  out  a  rich  cargo. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  200  iron  gun  and  mortar  boats  build- 
ing, or  ordered  to  be  built  by  contract,  for  the  British  navy.  They 
will  be  all  steamers,  and  the  mortar  boats  will  be  so  built  as  to 
form  pontoon  bridge. 

Jauck,  a  telegraphic  clerk  nt  Ber'in,  accused-  of  unlawfully  re- 
vealing telegraphic  intelligence  for  stock  jobbing  purposes,  was 
condemned  to  thiec  years'  imprisonment,  with  the  loss  of  sccial 
rights  as  a  citizen  for  five  years. 

A  hill  is  to  be  brought  before,  parliament,  next  session,  for  a 
large  hotel  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  National  Gallery,  at 
Charing  Cross,  ami  also  the  grounds  in  the  rtnr,  now  occupied  by 
tho  Barrack  Yard  and  St.  Martin's  Workhouse.  The  hotel  is  to 
be  on  the  plan  of  the  Hotel  du  IvOuvre,  Ruo  do  Rivoli,  Paris. 


Sanbs  of  <&olb. 


....   Happiness  consists  in  the  constitution  of  the  habits. — Paley. 

....  Levity  of  behaviour  is  the  banc  of  all  that  is  good  and 
virtuous. — Seneca. 

....  When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler 
gamester  is  the  soonest  winner. — Shakspeare. 

....  Clear  writers,  like  clear  fountains,  do  not  seem  so  deep  as 
they  are  :  the  turbid  look  the  most  profound. — Landor. 

....  To  f mile  nt  the  jest  which  plnnts  a  thorn  in  another's 
breast,  is  to  become  a  principal  in  the  mischief. — Sheridan. 

....  Principles  are  of  6lowcr  growth  than  passions  :  and  the 
hand  of  philosophy,  holden  out  to  all,  there  are  few  who  press 
cordially. — Landor. 

....  They  that  marry  ancient  people,  merely  in  expectation  to 
bury  them,  hang  themselves,  in  hope  that  one  will  come  and  cut 
the  halter. — Fuller. 

....  Good  lawyers  arc  often  hnd  legislators  ;  many  know  per- 
fectly what  has  bteu  established,  and  very  imperfectly  what  ought 
to  be. — Landor. 

....    Life  or  death,  felicity  or  lasting  sorrow,  are  in   the  power 

i   of  marriage.     A  woman,  indeed,  ventures   most,  for  she  hath  no 

'    sanctuary  to  retire  to  from  an  evilhusband  ;  (].«  sntt  dwill  rjfll 

her  sorrow,  and  hatch  the  eggs  which  her  own  folly  or  infelicity 

hath  produced. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

....  He  that  sees  ever  so  accurately,  ever  so  finely  into  the  mo- 
tives of  other  people's  acting,  may  possibly  be  entirely  ignorant  as 
to  his  own  :  it  is  by  the  mentnl  ns  the  corporeal  eye.  the  object 
maybe  placed  too  near  the  sight  to  be  seen  truly,  as  well  as  too  far 
off";  nay,  too  near  to  be  sten  at  all. — Granite. 


Joker' 0  Bubgct. 

What  sea  makes  a  comfortable  sleeping-room  ?  Ans. — Adriatic 
(a-dry-atic.) 

A  wag  proposes  to  publish  a  new  paper,  to  be  called  the  Comet, 
with  an  original  talc  every  week. 

"If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  John  Smith,  he  will  hear  some- 
thing to  his  disadvantage,"  as  the  man  said  to  his  fist. 

The  name  of  the  man  in  Vermont  who  feeds  his  geese  on  iron 
filings,  and  gathers  steel  pens  from  their  wings,  is  Sharp. 

Never  give  a  boy  a  shilling  to  watch  your  shadow  while  yon 
climb  a  tree  to  look  into -the  middle  of  next  week.     It  don't  pay. 

Rousseau  used  to  say,  "  that  to  write  a  good  love  letter,  you  ought 
to  begin  without  knowing  what  you  mean  to  say,  and  to  finish 
without  knowing  what  you  have  written." 

"This  way,  captain!"  shouted  an  English  soldier  at  Inkcr- 
mann  ;  "  I  have  a  prisoner."  "  Well,  bring  him  here."  "  I  should 
like  to,  but  the  scoundrel  wont  let  me  go." 

In  a  late  speech,  Lucy  Stone  said,  "  We  know  there  U  cotton 
in  the  ears  of  men.  Let  us  look  for  hope  in  the  bosoms  of  wo- 
men."    May  you  not  find  cotton  where  you  look  for  hope,  Lucy  i 

"  Do  you  mean  to  challenge  the  jury  ?"  whispered  a  lawyer  to 
his  Irish  client  in  California.  "  Yes,  be  jabbers,"  was  the  answer, 
"  if  they  don't  acquit  me,  I  mean  to  challenge  every  spalpeen  of 
them." 

The  Washington  Sentinel,  noticing  a  number  of  patents  just 
granted,  says  :  "  Dan  Tucktr,  whose  namesake  has  been  so  often 
referred  to  in  connection  with  an  arrival  behind  the  time  for  sup- 
per, has  received  a  patent  for  a  gimlet." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 
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si/,.1:,  for  the  instruction  ami  amusement  i>]  the  general  reader.  An  unrivul.id 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  departments  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  »u 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  uuy  other 
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A  DELUDE    RISTORI. 

We  present  our  readers  with  an  authentic 
and  reliable  portrait  of  Adelaide  Ristori  (the 
Marchioness  Capranica  del  Grillo),  pro- 
nounced by  competent  critics,  the  greatest 
tragic  actress  in  the  world,  as  she  appears  in 
the  costume  of  "  Mirra,"  in  the  Italian  play 
of  that  name.  It  has  been  strongly  hinted 
in  European  journals  devoted  to  art,  that  this 
great  tragedienne,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Rachel,  would  probably  visit  this  country, 
and  hence  an  additional  interest  attaches  it- 
self to  the  likeness  of  this  fascinating  ac- 
tress. The  verdict  of  the  American  public 
is  now  seriously  regarded  in  Europe  as  a 
necessary  complement  to  trans-atlantic  celeb- 
rity. Tiie  precedent  established  by  the  many 
great  European  celebrities  who  have  visited 
us  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  all  who  soar 
alx>ve  the  level  of  mediocrity,  and  who  are 
not  content  with  a  reputation  that  is  not 
world-wide.  It  is  senseless  to  cry  out  against 
these  occasional  importations  of  foreign  tal- 
ent. Such  a  reclamation  would  be  justifia- 
ble only  in  case  European  talent  were  the 
staple  presented  by  our  management,  and 
equal  native  talent  thrown  aside.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Histrionic  art  is 
the  growth  of  the  highest  and  oldest  civiliza- 
tion— it  is  not  of  spontaneous  birth — and  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  produce  actors  and 
actresses  equal  to  the  beet,  unless  we  place 
before  them  the  l>cst  models  for  study  and 
imitation,  and  before  the  public  the  means  of 
establishing  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
We  have  thought  we  saw  already,  in  the  later 
efforts  of  some  of  our  leading  performers, 
the  influence  of  the  consummate  art  of 
Rachel.  With  these  we  should  be  thankful 
to  receive  a  visit  from  the  fair  Italian  who  is 
now  electrifying  the  cultivated  world  of 
Europe.  Born  of  a  race  of  Italian  perform- 
ers of  Ferrara,  Adelaide  Ristori  displayed 
the  greatest  aptitude  for  dramatic  art  at  a 
very  early  age.  Her  lirst  appearance  occurred 
as  a  member  of  the  Moncalvo  troupe,  when 
she  was  but  twelve  years  of  ago.  Her  role 
was  chambermaids  and  juvenile  tragedy.  A 
few  years  after,  when  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Company  at  Turin,  she  studied  to  perfect 
her  talent,  guided  by  the  example  and  coun- 
sel of  the  celebrated  Carlotta  Marchioni,  who 
already  recognized  in  little  Adelaide  the  per- 
son who  was  destined  one  day  to  replace  her 
on  the  Italian  stage.  In  the  school  of  this 
great  artist,  and  by  dint  of  assiduous  and  in- 
telligent study,  Ristori  succeeded  in  acquiring 
a  natural  declamation,  so  rare  on  the  Italian 
stage,  and  a  marvellous  faculty  of  transform- 
ing her  nature  in  changing  her  part,  for  no 
one  like  herself  has  so  united  all  the  requi- 
sites for  filling  every  line  of  the  drama.  Her 
6tylc  of  l>eauty  lends  itself  readily  to  every 
metamorphosis  ;  her  elegant  and  slight  fig- 
ure—her animated  features,  which  alternate- 
ly express  lofty  dignity  or  breathe  passion 
and  gaiety,  fit  her  for  the  impersonation  of 
the  tragic  queen,  the  impassioned  mistress,  or  even  the  thoughtless 
toubrette.  Vet  it  is  always  with  breathless  admiration  that  she  is 
seen  to  pass  from  the  character  of  "  Mirra  "  to  that  of  "  Manon 
L'Kscaut,"  sustaining  both  with  incontestable  superiority.  This 
great  actress,  on  whom  nature  has  lavished  so  many  gifts",  possess- 


MADAME   RISTORI,   AS    MIRRA. 


es  moreover  a  melodious  voice,  capable,  on  occasion,  of  varying 
the  monotony  of  the  drama  by  the  charms  of  song.  She  is  an 
artiste  as  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  her  talent, 
as  for  the  elegance  of  her  manners  and  the  purity  of  her  life.  As 
a  wife  and  mother  she  is  the  charm  and  the  idol  of  the  home  she 


adorns  and  renders  happy.  She  owes  her 
union  to  a  distinguished  Italian,  less,  perhaps, 
to  her  dramatic  successes,  than  to  tier  nri- 
vatc  virtues.  Young  (she  is  but  thirty),  Ris- 
tori will  probably  be  for  many  years  the 
reigning  star  of  the  Italian  stage.  About  a 
year  since  she  came  to  Paris  and  created  a 
perfect  furore  of  admiration  among  the  excit- 
able Parisians.  If  a  desire  to  humble  Ra- 
chel had  some  share  in  their  first  reception 
of  her  rival,  only  sincere  admiration  could 
have  still  held  them  enthralled  to  an  actress 
who  addressed  them  in  a  foreign  language. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  Ristori  was  studying 
French  with  a  view  of  performing  in  that 
language,  and  her  extraordinary  versatility 
warrants  her  friends  in  l>clieving  that  she 
will  accomplish  the  herculean  task,  and  be 
pronounced  superior  to  Rachel,  even  when 
using  tho  very  words  of  Racine  and  Cor- 
neillc. 

PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  WHEEL. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  a 
military  punishment  resorted  to  in  the  Turk- 
ish army  in  the  Crimea,  with  great  effect 
Its  severity  consists  not  in  the  amount  of 
physical,  but  of  moral  suffering.  The  cul- 
prit,  as  shown  in  our  engraving,  is  lashed  to 
a  cart-wheel,  and  there  made  to  stand  for 
hours  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  jeers  of  his 
comrades.  When  we  remember  how  grave 
and  dignified  tho  Turk  is,  how  much  self- 
respect  he  manifests  in  his  bearing,  we  can 
appreciate  the  severity  of  this  sort  of  disci- 
pline for  minor  offences.  Whoever  invented 
it  exhibited  no  little  philosophy  and  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  The  philosophy  of 
punishment  lies  in  its  reformatory  character, 
as  regards  the  individual,  and  its  effect  as  re- 
gards the  community.  Undue  severity  de- 
feats the  very  purpose  of  punishment.  When 
you  lay  the  bloody  scourge  upon  a  man's 
fcack,  and  subject  him  to  extreme  physical  tor- 
ture, you  change  abhorrence  of  the  crime  into 
compassion  for  his  suffering.  As  the  value 
of  a  recompense  lies  not  in  its  intrinsic  worth, 
so  the  effect  of  punishment  is  not  measured 
by  the  extent  of  its  severity.  Our  culprit  in 
the  picture  has  need  of  all  his  philosophy  to 
sustain  the  gaze  and  endure  the  remarks  ot 
his  bearded  comrades  in  arms.  He  will  not 
soon  be  likely  to  repeat  the  offence  for  which 
he  has  been  made  a  laughing-stock,  for  we 
suppose  his  "  attachment  to  the  wheel "  is 
not  an  affair  of  the  heart,  but  simply  an  as- 
sociation of  necessity.  Most  people  wait 
anxiously  for  a  "  turn  of  the  wheel,  but  in 
the  case  of  our  culprit,  that  would  be  the  last 
thing  he  could  desire,  as  it  would  increase 
the  perplexity  of  his  predicament.  The  Turk- 
ish soldiers  in  the  present  war  have  bornca 
reputation  for  constant  courage  and  goodcon- 
duct  in  the  field,  which  even  Europeans  were 
not  previously  disposed  to  allow  them.  They 
never,  however,  would  have  performed  the 
achievements  that  have  graced  their  arms 
had  they  not  been  officered  by  Europeans  and  trained  in  the  Euro- 
pean drill.  Their  best  generals  (Omar  Pacha,  for  instance),  are 
foreigners.  Their  own  valor  and  skill  are  far  on  the  wane  of  that 
intrepid  bravery  which  once  carried  terror  and  dismay  to  the  East- 
ern nations  of  Europe. 
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8T.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  executed  expressly  for  the  Pic- 
torial from  a  drawing  by  Wm.  L.  Champney,  illustrates  in  a  very 
spirited  manner  the  peculiarities  of  this  anniversary  of  Cupid. 
We  have  the  young  lady  reading  her  Valentine,  the  young  gentle- 
man perusing  his,  the  fair  maiden  depositing  her  missive  in  the 
letter-box,  the  group  of  purchasers  besieging  the  periodical  dealer'6, 
the  rustic  lover  and  the  rustic  maiden,  the  blind  god  of  love,  with 
his  bow  and  shaft,  all  the  actual  and  emblematic  features  of  the 
day.  "  Hail  to  thy  returning  festival,  old  Bishop  Valentine  I" 
•ays  the  gentle  Elia.  "  Great  is  thy  name  in  the  rubric,  thoiiven- 
•rable  arch-fiamen  of  Hymen  !  Immortal  go-between  !  who  and 
what  manner  of  porsou  art  thou !  Art  thou  but  a  name,  typifying 
the  restless  principle  which  impels  poor  humans  to  seek  perfection 


in  union  1  or  wcrt  thou  indeed  a  mortal  prelate,  with  thy  tippet, 
and  thy  rochet,  thy  apron  on  and  decent  lawn  sleovcs  ?  Myste- 
rious personago  !  like  unto  thee,  assuredly,  there  is  no  other  mitred 

father  in  the  calendar  ;  not  Jerome,  nor  Ambrose,  nor  Cyril 

Thou  comest  attended  with  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  little 
loves,  and  the  nir  is 

"  Crashed  with  the  kin  ot  rustling  wings." 

Singing  Cupids  are  thy  choristers  and  thy  precentors  ;  and  instead 
of  the  crosier,  the  mystical  arrow  is  borne  before  thee ....  Good 
morrow  to  my  Valentine,  sings  poor  Ophelia;  and  no  better  wish, 
but  with  better  anspiet>,  we  wish  to  all  faithful  lovers,  who  are  not 
too  wise  to  despise  old  legends,  but  are  content  to  rank  themselves 
humble  diocesans  of  old  Bishop  Valentine  and  bis  "  true  church." 
It  was  some,  fifteen  centuries  ago  that  a  presbyter  or  bishop  named 


Valentine  was  martyred  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  II.,  subsequent- 
ly received  canonization,  and  duly  received  his  place  in  the  calen- 
dar. The  anniversary  of  his  death  has  come  ro  be  the  holiday  of 
Cupid,  on  which  young  men  and  maidens  select  their  partners  for 
the  year.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman 
Lupercalia  or  feasts  of  Pan.  During  these  festivals  tho  names  of 
young  women  were  placed  in  a  box  and  drawn  out  by  young  men, 
who  were  thus  indebted  to  chanco  for  their  partners.  The  fathers 
of  the  church  finding  it  impossible  to  eradicate  them  and  some 
other  pagan  observances,  christianized  them  as  it  were,  and  sanc- 
tioned their  continuance.  Dr.  Foster  acknowledges  the  pagan 
origin  of  the  celebration.  This  year  St.  Valentine's  day  receives 
additional  zest  from  its  occurring  in  Leap  Year,  which  confers  asV 
ditional  privileges  on  tie  fairer  portiou  of  humanity. 
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[Written  expressly  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
—OK, 

THE    SECRET    OF    A    LIFE. 

A  TRUE  3T0RY  OF  THE  SOTTTH  OF  FRANCE. 
[coxti  .v  t:  t.  i>.] 

CHAPTER  XII.— [(.ontisiki..] 

"  Ah— ah  I"  fncered  the  fellow  ;  "  flint  is  very  fine  !  But  we 
•will  see  what  you  will  say  after  you  hare  been  shut  up  a  day  or 
two.  Come,  my  trade  doesn't  hurt  me ;  and  you'll  think  better 
of  me  in  a  little  while,  I  dare  say.  Now,  I  will  bid  yon  ■rood-day, 
my  dear.  You  will  find  plenty  to  cat  in  the  basket  yonder.  I 
i-hall  come  in  to-morrow  morning,  when  I  come  hack,  and  then  I 
hope  to  find  yon  more  resigned  to  your  fate  ;  for  you  have  no 
means  cither  of  killing  yourself  or  of  making  your  escape  ;  and 
my  wife  i/oit  shall  be  I" 

He  went  out,  fastening  the  heavy  door  securely ;  and  Rose  was 
left  alone 

"  When  he  comes  hack  I"  she  echoed  ;  "then  he  is  going  away, 
nnd  I  shall,  at  least,  have  a  faw  hours  in  which  to  meditate  on 
means  of  escape.  But  alas  !"  looking  about  her,  "  how  can  I  es- 
cape '  II'-  was  right  :  these  walls  bare  shut  out  hope  from  me. 
,Mv  father — my  protector!  little  do  you  know  of  thi<  moment's 
danger  !  Louis — ah,  Louis  !"  She  sank  down  on  her  dungeon 
floor  and  wept.  There  was  no  aid  near.  What  was  to  become 
of  her ?  How  had  treachery  ensnared  her  I  "If  I  had  but  sus- 
jwytcd  it!"  was  her  sorrowful  exclamation. 

A  shudder  ran  over  her  frame  as  she  thought  of  him  into  whose 
power  she  had  fallen.  The  consciousness  of  bis  dr.  adful  charac- 
ter had  burst  upon  bet  lik>-  a  thunder-bolt.  Ah,  if  her  father  could 
knew  to  what  a  wretch  they  had  both  trusted !  This  was  what 
she  said  to  herself.  But  Qasparde  had  said  that  he  was  not  her 
cousin  !  How  could  that  be  >  What  would  her  father  think  ? 
Did  he  not  know  it?  Thought  was  a  confused  tumult.  Dis- 
tressed, bewildered,  nnd  alarmed,  at  first  she  could  only  weep, and 
mourn  over  these  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  she  found  her- 
self. Then,  reflecting  on  what  was  to  come,  she  resolved  to  bo 
firm,  nnd  maintain  her  courage  :  for  it  would  soon,  it  was  plain.be 
needed.  She  would  eat  nothing  that  was  given  her — no,  not  if 
she  were  starving.  The  food  whirh  Gasparde  bad  caused  to  he 
placed  here  for  her,  they  might  take  away,  if  they  chose;  and  if 
she  should  find  no  hope  of  deliverance  from  this  den,  her  life  was 
tit  her  own  hands.  "  And  if  I  take  that  life,"  said  the  young  girl, 
simply  and  sorrowfully,  "surely  the  bon  Dieu  will  forgive  inc." 

It  was  no  sudden  resolution  taken,  in  bravery,  to  be  abandoned 
when  the  trial  should  come.  Rose  would  not  have  shrank  from 
sacrificing  her  own  life  to  escape  Gasparde,  if  no  other  way  was 
open.  The  means  were  near,  too  :  the  silken  scarf  she  had  worn 
— there  needed  but  the  force  of  those  slender  hands  to  hind  it 
about  her  fair  and  delicate  throat,  and  the  sign  of  a  happy  free- 
dom would  be  stamped  upon  her  brow.  Death  should  open  the 
portals  of  her  dungeon  ! 

#  *  #  •  * 

.Meanwhile,  Gasparde,  having  securely  caged  his  poor,  trembling 
little  captive,  proceeded  to  call  his  men  together;  and  having 
armed  them,  despatched  them,  nearly  all,  by  different  and  secluded 
paths  through  the  forest,  where  they  were  to  meet  at  one  point, 
nnd  await  his  coming.  For,  that  night,  there  was  to  be  a  robbery 
coinmitted  on  the  high-road  running  north  of  the  forest ;  and  so 
rare  a  prize  as  promised,  with  carefid  management,  to  fall  into  his 
grasp,  Gasparde  was  determined  not  to  pass  by  without  securing. 
He  had,  some  time  since,  gained  the  command  of  the  horde,  and 
his  authority  was  used  to  some  purpose  now.  As  i'aigh  Lamontc 
was  no  longer  among  them,  affairs  were  in  his  own  hands  ;  and 
besides  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  his  various  unlawful  transac- 
tions, he  had  now  an  opportunity  to  return  an  ample  revenge  for 
the  slight*  and  insults  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  both  by 
Hugh  ami  the  Count  d'Artois,  by  keeping  Rose  in  his  own  power, 
while  her  friends  might  seek  for  her  in  vain.  The  latter  deed  was 
accomplished  now.  He  had  entrapped  her  with  the  deepest  cun- 
ning ;  nnd  who  was  th-rc  to  betray  the  place  of  her  concealment  ? 
for  Jnqucs,  too,  was  secured,  and  the  brigand  was  free  from  other 
unsafe  witnesses. 

Confident,  then,  in  the  success  which  had  thus  far  attended  his 
plans,  Gasparde  concluded  to  allow  Rose  time  for  reflection,  and 
tr>  pursue,  meanwhile,  such,  occupations  as  called  his  attention  in 
a  different  direction  for  the  present.  The  wink  laid  out  for  that 
night  was  one  which  required  skill,  management  and  force,  with 
all  of  which  he  was  fully  supplied.  It  promised,  too,  a  rich  re- 
ward, nnd  was  worthy  his  especial  care.  Ho  had  no  apprehensions 
in  regard  either  to  Jacques  or  Rose  ;  for  Btoc.  walls  were  thick, 
and  guards  were  to  watch  the  pa> sages,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
euro.  So,  when  the  men  were  gone,  he  set  the  guard  in  the  pas- 
sage, nnd  feeling  that  all  was  safe  until  his  return,  himself  set  out 
alone  for  the  rendezvous. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

WIT    AND    CUNNING    AGAINST    VII.t.ANT. 
It  was  now  afternoon.      If  we   \isit    our   old    friend,    Jacques 
Leroux,  we  shall  be  likely  to  find  him  seated  on  the  stone  bench 
which  occupies  one  corner  of  his  cell,  ruminating,  after  his  own 

peculiar  fashion,  upon  his  present  situation,  its  disadvantages,  and 
the  means  of  liberating  himself  from  durance  vile. 

[SEE    l.NGKAVINO.] 

"  For,"  says  Jacques,   to   himself,  "  if  monsieur  lc   enpitaine 


imagines  that  I  intend  to  submit  to  this  unpleasant  kind  of  treat- 
ment, or  suffer  him  to  frighten  Mademoiselle  Rose  out  of  her  pre- 
cious wits,  bj  keeping  her  shut  up  long  in  that  cell,  why.  he  has 
made  a  grand  mistake — that's  all  !  No — no,  monsieur  le  eapitainc  ! 
Perhaps  you  don't  happen  to  know  that  Jacques  never  g"ts  a  fall 
without  alighting  right  side,  up,  yet.  Just  wait  awhile,  mon 
bract!" 

Now  Jacques  very  well  knew  that  Gasparde  had  gone  away  by 
this  rime  ;  for  he  heard  the  bustle  of  the  men's  departure,  and 
now  all  was  quiet.  He  reasoned,  too,  that  his  guard,  whom  he 
heard  occasionally  pacing  up  and  down  through  the  gallery,  must, 
in  a  short  time,  bring  him  something  to  eat.  Then  he  wished  to 
set  in  operation  a  half-defined  scheme  which  had  been  floating  in 
bis  head.  The  facility  of  its  action  must  depend  wholly  and  solely 
upon  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  guard  ;  and  Jacques  was 
unable  yet  to  tell  who  this  was. 

He  waited,  however,  and  hoped  ;  for,  although  he  had  been  un- 
able to  prevent  Gasparde  from  accomplishing  the  abduction  of 
Rose,  be  determined,  if  the  thing  was  possible,  to  circumvent  his 
plans  in  regard  to  her.  For  Jacques,  simple,  yet  shrewd  as  he 
was,  had  also  a  heart  to  feel  affection  for  others,  and  gratitude  for 
kindness  ;  and  Hugh  Lamontc  and  Rose  had  both  been  kind  to 
him.      So  be  resolved  to  serve  them  at  any  cost. 

He  was  right,  in  respect  to  the  guard.  Half  an  hour  after  the 
departure  of  Gasparde  and  the  men,  the  bolts  and  bars  of  the  cell 
door  were  withdrawn,  and  the  guard  appeared,  bearing  a  basket 
of  provisions. 


:-#. 


JACQUES    LEROUX    LN    PRISON. 

"Well!"  uttered  Jacques,  good-hnmorcdly ;  "so  you  have 
brought  me  something  to  cat,  at  last  '.  It  don't  come  at  all  amiss, 
I  assure  you,  comrade,  for  1  am  half  famished." 

"  So  much  the  better  appetite  for  your  dinner,  then,  my  frit  nd," 
responded  the  man,  as  he  set  the  basket  down  and  closed  the  door. 
"  I  have  got  fine  living  here  for  you,  and  a  bottle  of  famous  wine, 
I  promise  you !" 

"Excellent!"  said  Jacques.  "I  shall  cat  and  drink  with  a 
relish.  Rut  now  you  arc  here,  you  might  as  well  sit  down  and 
take  a  morsel  with  me  for  the  sake  of  company  ;  for,  if  there  is  a 
thing  which  I  hate,  it  is  to  cat  alone.  Come,  Raiinonde  ;  I  shall 
miss  dining  at  the  ordinaire;  I  am  not  used  to  the  honor  of  a  pri- 
vate table,  you  know." 

"  <  )ho,  my  dear  !  fasting  makes  you  merry."  returned  Raimoude, 
with  careless  cordiality.  "  Now,  if  I  were  in  your  place.  I  should 
be  dull  enough  ;  but  you  never  seem  to  let  your  head  stay  under 
water,  somehow." 

"  Vou  must  confess,  however,  comrade,  that  it's  pretty  well 
under  around  for  the  present,"  chuckled  Jacques;  "nnd,  of  the 
two,  1  should  a  little  prefer  the  water;  I  should  stand  a  better 
chance  of  getting  out." 

"  Why,  so  you  would,  mon  ami, — so  you  would  !  1  should  like 
to  liberate  you  now  myself,  but  then  I  should  pay  for  it  on  the 
return  of  monsieur  le  eapitainc;  and  I  dare  say  you  can  guess 
what  kind  of  a  punishment  it  would  ' 

"  Mais  oni — had  or  Steel  at  best.  No — no,  comrade  !  I  would 
not  put  you  in  danger  on  my  account.  Monsieur  le  eapitainc  is 
too  savage  ;  besides,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  will  set  me  free  him- 
self, in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two." 


"But  what  has  he  shut  you  up  for,  Jaeqnes  ?  Nobodr  can 
make  out." 

"  O,  a  whim  of  his — that's  all,  comrade.  He  chose  to  flv  at 
me  because  he  didn't  like  some  speech  of  mine  about  the  girl. 

Vou  know  what  a  firebrand  he  \* !     But  sit  down,  Raimonde, sit 

down,  and  help  yourself — wont  you?" 

"  Well.  1  suppose  there  wont  he  any  harm  in  it,  except  what 
monsieur  le  eapitainc  chooses  to  see  ;  nnd  he  rant  see  very  well  at 
present,  you  know,  being,  perhaps,  at  the  distance  of  a  leagne  or 
so  from  here;  so  I  don't  mind  accepting  your  invitation,  especial- 
ly as  one  doesn't  feel  over  and  above  merry,  pacing  that  black 
passage  out  there,  or  lying  by  the  lire  in  front,  all  alone." 

And  the  man  proceeded  to  ensconce  himself  in  a  scat  opposite 
to  Jacques,  and  nearest  the  door.  Jacques  remarked  this  circum- 
stance, but  pretended  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  forthwith  began 
to  partake,  with  his  guest,  of  the  provisions  so  plentifully  sup. 
plied  :  they  were  excellent,  and  the  wine  was  of  the  finest.  Rai- 
monde, always  of  a  good-natured  turn,  became  even  more  so  than 
usual,  under  its  influence.  Jacques  was  very  well  satisfied;  he 
managed  that  Raimonde  should  drink  a  little  more  than  himself 
without  seeming  to  press  the  wine  upon  him.  He  had  no  hope  of 
reducing  the  man  to  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  thus  effecting  an 
for  himself  and  Rose ;  but  he  trusted,  by  leading  him 
on  to  a  certain  point,  where  his  heart  would  work  as  well  as  his 
brains,  to  make  him  a  tool  in  the  management  of  that  end.  Rai- 
monde would  on  no  account  have  suffered  his  prisoner  to  escape, 
by  his  means ;  Jacques  was  obliged,  then,  to  gain  his  purpose  by 

stratagem,  nnd  prevent  his  compan- 
ion from  guessing  his  object,  even 
while  making  him  an  instrument  in 
securing  it.  The  repart  proceeded  ; 
Raimonde  grew  more  talkative  and 
familiar,  and  at  length  the  moment 
came  when  Jacques  thought  he  might 
safely  commence. 

"  Comrade,"  said  he,  as  he  pushed 
the  bottle  towards  Raimonde.  "  I 
shouldn't  mind  being  cooped  up  here, 
since  there  is  a  certainty  of  bein 
free  in  a  few  days,  at  the  farthest — 
for,  of  course,  monsieur  le  capitaine 
will  release  me  shortlr, — but  the  fact 
is,  when  he  threw  me  in  here,  he  in- 
terrupted an  affair  of  mine,  which 
will  spoil  if  it  is  neglected  ;  now 
see,  1  can't  attend  to  it,  which  is 
rather  too  bad." 

"  Rather  too  had,  indeed,  Jacque?," 
returned  Raimonde,  tossing  off  his 
wine,  and  refilling  the  glass  ;  "and 
1  suppose  there's  nobody  who  conld 
attend  to  it  for  yon  ?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  was 
somebody  else  concerned  in  it,  and 
he  wont  know  where  I  am,  and  so, 
you  sec — " 

"Somebody  else?"  echoed  Rai- 
monde ;  "  perhaps  you  might  send  a 
messnge  to  him  ?" 

"  Well,  if  J  had  some  one  fo  trust 
with — with  a  letter ;  it  must  be  some 
one,  too,  1  tell  you,  comrade,  who 
can  be  depended  on.  It  isn't  every- 
body to  whom  I  would  give  it." 

"  Ah  !  now  I  don't  pretesd  to 
know  what  kind  of  an  opinion  you 
have  of  me,  Jacques,"  said  Raimonde, 
"  but  I  should  think  an  old  friend 
like  myself  might  go  a  little  out  of 
his  way  to  do  you  a  kindness." 
"  Why,"  rejoined  Jacques,  rri- 
detitly  with  surprise  and  doubt,  "  you  wouldn't  do  as  much  as 
that  ?  though,  1  confess,  that  if  I  could  get  one  as  trusty  as  yon  to 
carry  my  letter,  I  should  be  only  too  glad.  It  would  be  the  next 
best  thing  to  seeing  him." 

"  It  would  !     Well,  perhaps  we  might  manage  even  that." 
"  Raimonde — mon  rltrr  Raimonde,  you  are  very  good  !" 
"  Vou  know  monsieur  lc  eapitainc  wont  bo  likely  to  get  back  till 
morning." 
"Exactly." 

"  And,  perhaps,  meanwhile,  we  might  manage  to  forward  this 
business  of  yours." 

"And,  as  you  say,  we  are  old  friends." 

"  Precisely.  Besides,  monsieur  le  enpitaine  need  know  nothing 
about  it.  He  told  mi'  miu  must  not  get  out,  but  I  never  promised 
not  to  let  any  one  in  ;  so  you  can  have  an  interview  with  your 
friend,  ami  liobody'll  be  the  wiser!" 

"  Ves,"  answered  Jacques,  sure  now  of  his  man,  yet  wishing  to 
sound  him  still  a  little  furth.r,  to  see  to  what  an  extent  his  good 
nature  would  go  without  flinching  ;  "  but  you  mind  that  he  might 
learn  the  way  to  the  cave,  if  you  should  bring  liini  hither." 

"Never  more  mistaken  in  your  life,  my  dear!  for  I  should 
blindfold  lit  in  ;  and  besides,  if  he  should,  it  wouldn't  much  matter, 
since  I  have  determined  (don't  mention  it,  comrade — »il!  you  ') 
to  take  to  my  heels  and  quit  monsieur  [o  capitaine,  one  of  these 
fine  nights.  He's  getting  too  savage  for  my  liking;  still,  while  I 
remain  here,  I  don't  want  anything  to  happen — ay,  and  wont  let 
it  happen — which  may  get  mc  into  danger.  If  it  were  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  days,  later,  I  would  set  you  at  liberty  with  my  own 
hands,  this  moment,  and  let  you  go  and  see  to  your  hi: 
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yourself ;  but  I  must  keep  things  straight  till  I  do  go.  What  hap- 
tfterwards,  is  no  affair  of  mine;  but  I  must  keep  my  own 
bend  safe,  you  see,  till  tben." 

■Must  so,  Raimonde  ;  and  I'll  help  yon  off,  when  you  wish  to 
Ptart,  for  your  kindness  to  me.  I  shouldn't  wonder,  mon  rher— 
rain  1  I  Bay,  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all  if  you  were  to  line  your  pock- 
ets willi  gold,  too,  for  tonight's  work." 

Raimonde'*  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Woli,  comrade,  what's  the  name  of  the  man  whom  you  wish 

to  sec  !" 

"  I  dare  say  yon  have  heard  of  Monsieur  le  Comptc  d'Artois  >" 

"  Vcs  ;  a  handsome   fellow  he  is,   too.     Ma  foil  strong  as  a 
young  tiger,  if  on?  may  judge  by  that  light,  slender  figure  of  his." 
-  you  say.    Well,  the  person  to  whom  this  business  belonged 
is  monsieur  le  comptc." 

"  Very  well.     I  suppose  I  might   very  easily  go  up  to  the  cha- 
teau, and  have  him  down  here,  and  send  him  away  again  by  dark  ; 
lid  hef.ire,  nobody  would  be  the  wiser  for  it.     Well,  I 
irt  this  moment,  if  you  wish  me."     And  he  rose  to  his  (bet 
,  i— yes  !     But,  Raimonde,  you  know  he  would  want  some 
kind  of  a  token  from  ine,  to  show  that  ho  is  in  safe  hands,  and 
no  treachery." 
What  then  !" 

"  Why,  if  I  had  a  pencil,  or  pen,  and  some  paper,  1  might  write 
1  or  two,  you  know." 

o  you  might.  Stop  a  moment;  there  arc  some  things  of 
that  kind  belonging  to  monsieur  le  capitaine  in  his  parlor  cupboard 
oui  here  ;  wait  and  I  will  get  them." 

Ho  went  out,  fastening  ih'  cell  door  behind  him  with  a  scrupu- 

ire  that  made  Jacques  laugh  in  his  sleeve.     Raimonde  was 

ously  careful  not  to  let  his  prisoner  escape ;  he  had  not  the 

emote  idea  that  he  was  at  that  moment  forwarding,  by  his 

own  means,  a  plan   for  the  escape  both  of  Jacques  and    Rose. 

During  bis  brief  absence,  Jacques  meditated  profoundly  upon  his 

scheme.     He  knew  that  the  count,  upon   learning  the  danger  of 

Rose,  would  immediately  hasten  to  her  rescue ;  and  if  Gaspardc 

and  his  men  only  remained  away  until  the   following  morning, 

there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  failure,  it  seemed  to  him ;  for 

R  limondc  could  be  managed. 

Shortlv  the  guard  returned,  and  brought  to  Jacques  the  desired 
s,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  scrawl  half  a  dozen  lines,  ex- 
planatory of  affairs,  to  the  count ;  and  lest  they  alone  should  not 
prove  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  safety,  enclosed  a  small  and  pecu- 
liarly-shaped seal  which  Louis  had  once  given  him,  and  which 
would  be  sure  to  bo  recognized. 

"  Xow,  Raimonde,"  ho  said,  giving  the  letter  to  the  guard,  "be 
sure  and  deliver  it  only  to  monsieur  le  compte ;  and  you  will 
bring  him  hither  if  he  desires  to  sec  me  1" 

"  Exactly,  comrade." 

"  Because,  von  know,  the  letter  may  not  be  sufficient.  And 
now  hasten ;  I  will  venture  to  say  you  will  find  a  purse  of  gold  in 
your  pocket  by  night,  if  you  do  the  thing  correctly." 

"  Well,  I  confess  that's  something  of  a  spur ;  for  I  want  to  have 
something  to  get  a  living  with  when  I  cut  monsieur  le  capitaine, 
and  the  sooner  1  get  it,  why,  the  sooner  I  can  leave  him.  But, 
Jacques,  remember,  you're  to  keep  still  about  my  intention  to 
leavo  the  horde  V 

"  0,  of  course— of  course  I  We  serve  each  other,  you  compre- 
hend 

"Just  so.  And  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you'd  find  it  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  make  your  adieu  at  the  same  time  that  I  do." 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  have  an  idea  of  that  kind," 
responded  Jacques,  carelessly;  "and  since  you've  put  it  into  my 
head,  I  believe  I  will  consider  it  with  you  ;  though,  of  course,  if  I 
had  had  to  go  alone,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  going  so  soon. 
But  can't  you  come  in  to  night,  after  monsieur  le  compte  has  left 
here  ?  and  then  we  will  have  a  private  conversation  together  on 
the  subject." 

"  ,Just  as  you  say  ;  it  would  be  a  fine  idea.     We'll  bid  monsieur 
le  capitaine  good-by  before  long,  and  set  up  business  on  our  own 
int.     But  I'll  go  and  see  about  this   little  affair  of  yours, 
now." 

"And  make  haste,  Raimonde." 

"  0,  yes  ;  I  will  be  back  here  in  less  than  no  time  !" 

And  fastening  the  cell  door  behind  him,  the  guard  went  his  way, 
carrying  the  precious  paper  safely  with  him.  But  was  there  no 
danger  of  his  learning  the  nature  of  its  contents  > — none  what- 
ever; for  Raimonde  was  unable  to  read.  Jacques  knew  very  well 
what  he  was  about  when  he  employed  Raimonde  as  his  agent. 
The  brigand  traversed  the  low  stone  gallery,  and  arriving  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  ascended  the  rude  steps  that  led  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  sprang  out  from  among  the  brushwood. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so,  however,  when,  at  a  little  distance, 
and  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  appeared  one  of  the  band. 
Raimonde  was  a  little  disconcerted  for  a  moment  ;  he  fancied  that 
the  men  were  all  returning  ;  but  learned  from  Michel,  who  was  an 
indolent,  drawling,  easy  sort  of  fellow,  that  he  had  only  been  sent 
back  to  keep  company  with  the  guard,  because  Gasparde  had  no 
need  of  his  services  :    and  very  true,  for  he  was  only  a  drone. 

"That's  it,  eh  '."  asked  Raimonde,  relieved.  "  Well,  then  you 
may  as  well  come  along  with  me,  since  you  have  come  for  the  sake 
of  company ;  only  be  quiet  about  what  you  see  und  hear."  And 
he  went  away,  followed  by  Michel. 


lieved  to  be  severely  indisposed.  Helen  had  made  known  her  wish 
to  be  undisturbed  ;  and,  accordingly,  no  one — not  even  her  maid — 
had  been  to  her  apartment  since  the  morn; 

Now,  however,  the  marquis  signified  bis  desire  that  Helen 
should  go  and  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  her  to  make  hor  a; 
ance  among  them,  or  else,  if  she  would  not  come  down,  to  bring 
them  tidings  of  her.  Accordingly,  Mademoiselle  Montauban  re- 
paired to  the  chamber  of  Rose.  The  door  was  fastened,  as  it  had 
been  left  in  the  morning,  and  her  summons  obtained  no  reply. 
She  called  Rose  by  name.  No  answer  was  given.  Becoming 
somewhat  alarmed,  Helen  procured  the  key  of  her  own  door, 
which  also  fitted  the  lock  of  this,  and  directly  gained  entrance  to 
the  apartment.  What  was  her  astonishment  to  find  it  unoccupied  ! 
Instantly  she  summoned  Kinetic  ;  but  Finctto  had  not  seen  her 
mistress  since  morning,  when  she  told  her  that  she  should  spend 
the  day  in  her  apartment,  and  should  not  require  her  services. 

"  Doubtless  she  has  gone  out  for  a  walk,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Montauban,  giving  expression  to  the  first  idea  which  presented 
itself. 

Descending  again  to  the  saloon,  she  despatched  domestics  hither 
and  thither  to  seek  for  Rose,  and  then  rejoined  her  father  and  the 
guests,  to  inform  them  of  the  young  girl's  absence.  Some  sur- 
prise was  manifested  at  the  circumstance.  The  surprise  ch 
to  wonder,  as  the  servants  returned  without  tidings  of  her,  and  the 
wonder  to  alarm  when  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
had  seen  her  leaving  the  chateau  by  a  side  door,  that  morning, 
and  knew  that  she  had  not  since  returned. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ai.uim  at  Tin:  i  it  vtv.  vr. 

Lr.T  us  return  to  the  chateau.     It  was  some  three  hours  past 

noon,  and  the  usual  dinner  hour  of  the  family.     There  had  been 

an  unusual  degree  of  quiet  reigning  among   the   guests   to-day, 

arising  from  the  sympathy  felt  with  Rose,  who  was  generally  be- 
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Now,  fear  and  concern  were  depicted  on  every  countenance  in 
the  household.  All  were  in  a  state  of  agitation  ;  the  discovery  of 
this  strange  and  prolonged  absence  excited  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sions, for  not  one  of  them  all  but  thought,  secretly,  of  the  depres- 
sion and  melancholy  of  Rose,  and  connected  it,  somehow,  with 
her  present  non-appearance,  though  neither  would  have  mentioned 
such  a  thing  to  another.  Louis  himself,  when  it  was  announced 
that  she  was  nowhere  to  lie  found,  experienced  the  most  ardent 
anxiety  and  fear,  and  it  grew  into  absolute  torture  a  the  moments 
passed  and  no  sign  of  her  neighborhood  was  discovered  ;  and  im- 
mediately, on  the  return  of  the  domestics,  without  waiting  to  see 
what  steps  were  about  to  be  taken  by  others,  he  ordered  his  horse, 
and.  with  a  word  of  explanation  to  his  uncle,  sprang  to  the  sad- 
dle, and  galloped  with  all  haste  down  to  the  village.  Inquiries 
there  were  fruitless.     Rose  had  been  Been  by  none. 

'■Mon  Dial!"  uttered  Loui^;  "  if  anything  has  happened  to 
her — "  He  could  not  finish  ;  he  shivered,  and  was  marble  pale. 
He  had  caused  her  sorrow.  l,oui*  felt  like  a  murderer.  Wit!:  a 
last  faint  hope  injhis  breast,  the  yonng  man  set  Roland  at  light- 
ning speed  on  the  ror.d  to  thi 

lie  had  not  accomplished  more  than  half  the  distance,  and  as 
vet  beheld  no  trace  if  the  missing  maiden,  when  he  discerned 
two  men  ■  oining  along  the  road  towards  him.     I  o  make 

inquiries  of  them,  the  count  drew   rein 
he  observed  that  one  of  them  approached  to  accost  i 

This  man  was  a  sturdy, dark, rough-looking  fellow,  bareheaded, 
and  barefooted  as  well,  an  1  wearing,  like  his  companion,  ti. 
of  a  smuggler,  which  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  Louis,  part- 
ly, perhaps,  from  its  being  seen  so  far  inland,  and   partly,  again, 
from  his  own  agitation  and  excitement.    So  it  made  no  difference, 


perhaps,  that  Raimonde  bad  forgotten  to  don  a  less  suspicious- 
looking  garb.  The  man  advanced  immediately  to  the  side  of  the 
count. 

"Monsieur,  I  should  like  to  speak  with  you,"  he  said,  while  his 
glance  appeared  rapidly  to  scan  the  features  and  dress  of  the  young 
man. 

A  sudden  conviction  that  this  man  was  about  to  give  him  some 
information  with  regard  to  Rose,  sei/.ctl  the  count. 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  my  good  fellow  V  asked  he,  hastily, — "  what 
is  it  ?     Speak  quickly,  for  I  am  in  haste." 

"  Your  name,  monsieur  (" 

"Louis  d'Artois." 

"  Count '." 

"  Exactly.     What  is  your  business  !" 

"  This  I"     And  the  man  gave  to  Louis  a  folded  paper. 

He  opened  it,  and  perceived  the  seal  which  it  enclosed — the  seal 
which  he  remembered  having  given  to  .Jacques.  An  involuntary 
exclamation  escaped  his  lips  as  he  beheld  it,  and  saw  the  signa- 
ture of  Jacques  himself.  Eapidly  his  eye  ran  over  the  contents 
of  the  billet,  which  read  as  follows : 

"  Moxsim  it  LE  Comi-tk, — If  you  wish  to  rescue  Rore  from  n 
terrible  fate,  conic  to  me.  Once  before,  I  came  to  you.  Now,  I 
am  a  prisoner,  like  her.  The  bearer  of  this  note  will  conduct  you 
to  me.  You  would  not  heed  danger,  I  know  ;  but  there  is,  I  limy 
as  well  inform  you,  none  in  this  case,  if  ;/nu  do  not  delay.  You 
will  be  led  into  a  place  in  which  it  may  surprise  you  to  find  your- 
self; but  express  no  surprise,  make  no  comments,  utter  no  unneces- 
sary word.  Bring  your  pistols,  though  I  scarcely  think  they  will 
be  needed.  Do  not  speak  of  tho 
contents  of  this  to  Raimonde ;  he 
does  not  know  why  he  is  to  conduct 
you  to  me.  He  cannot  read.  Do 
not  mention  the  name  of  Rose,  or 
seem  to  know  anything  concerning 
her.  I  send  for  you  on  a  different 
pretence.  Come  immediately,  for  Hore 
is  a  prisoner;  hut  come  alone,  and 
follow  the  man's  directions.  He  is 
faithful.  Jacques." 

"Mon  Dieu!"  uttered  Louis,  in- 
voluntarily, as  he  read  those  closing 
words;  "can  it  be  thus?"  And 
turning  to  Raimonde,  who  stood  be- 
side him,  he  said,  endeavoring  K> 
hide  his  emotion  and  speaking  as 
calmly  as  possible  :  "My good  man, 
will  you  lead  me  to  the  one  who 
wrote  these  lines  !" 

"  That  is  what  Jacques  told  me  to 
do,  monsieur,"  returned  the  man. 
"  But  there  are  certain  things  which 
you  must  do  before  I  can  take  you 
to  the  place  where  he  is.  In  the  first 
place,  I  should  advise  you  to  get  rid 
of  your  horse  ;  for  we  shall  go  into 
the  forest,  where  he  will  hinder 
rather  than  help  you." 

Louis  secured,  unobserved,  his 
pistols,  which  happened  to  be  l«ad- 
ed  ;  then,  writing  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
"I  have  gone  to  starch  for  Rose," 
fastened  it  to  the  saddle,  and  dis- 
mounting, struck  (he  beast  with  his 
riding-switch  : 

"  Home,  good  Roland, — home  1" 
he  said. 

And  Roland,  springing  forward, 
set  off,  willingly,  for  the  stnblcs  of 
the  chateau. 

"Now  !"  he  said,  to  Raimonde. 
"  Now,    monsieur,    follow     mc." 
And,  with   bis   companion,  who  had 
all  this  time   stood    by,  comprehend- 
ing nothing  of  the   scene,    and  too 
indolent  to  trouble  himself  concerning  it,   Raimonde  crossed  the 
path,  and  struck  into  a  thicket  by  the  wayside. 

The  count  followed,  without  a  word  or  an  instant's  hesitation. 
Why  should  he  hesitate  i  He  was  no  coward  ;  and  the  courage, 
amounting  almost,  in  its  impetuosity,  to  rashness,  which  ever 
characterized  him,  filled  bis  whole  being  now.  He  paused  not  to 
consider  that  there  might  be  a  snare  for  him  in  this  matter ;  for  he 
was  seeking  Rose,  and  no  danger  which  he  could  have  encountered 
would  have  deterred  him  from  prosecuting  that  search.  Thus  he 
followed  his  guide,  ready,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  comply 
implicitly  with  the  directions  of  Raimonde. 

The  path  which  they  took  Ivy  over  meadow  and  woodland, 
leading  fir  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile  from  the  main  road 
which  they  bail  left,  and  lying  at  right  angles  with  it.  They  pur- 
sued this  path,  always  ncaring  the  windings  of  the  distant  blue 
river,  till  they  had  reached  a  point  where  the  verdure-clothed  rocks 
rose  above  it.     And  here  Raimonde  paused. 

"  Now,  monsieur  will  consent  to  be  blind  folded  for  a  little 
while  '."  he  said. 

Louis  drew  forth  his  handkerchief,  and  passed  it  to  Raimonde. 
"  I  am  ready,"  he  said,  simply. 

His  guide  received  the  handkerchief,  am!  foldid  it  into  a  biond, 
thick  bandage,  casting  a  glance  of  surprise  at  the  count,  as  ho 
did  so. 

"  I  thought  you  would  hesitate,  monsieur."  he 
"  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  hesitate,  my  good  man,"  answered 
Louis.     "  One  only  hesitates  when  one  bus  fear." 
"  And  you  have  no  fear,  monsieur  ." 
"  I  have  no  fear.     But  I  pray  you  to  hasten." 
"  That  I  am  doing,  monsieur.     You  are  perfectly  willing,  I  see, 
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to  trust  yourself  with  n  stranger — to  leave  yourself  entirely  in  his 
hands.  I  like  that ;  it  shows  that  you  are  no  coward.  But  you 
are  perfectly  safe.  Now  1  will  bind  the  handkerchief  about  your 
head,  if  you  please." 

And  the  young  count  submitted  himself  to  the  hands  of  the 
guide  in  silence.  Raimonde  drew  the  folds  of  the  bandage  tightly 
across  the  eyes  of  Louis,  and  knotted  the  ends  securely. 

"  You  can  see  nothing,  monsieur  f"  he  said,  w  hen  this  was  ac- 
complished. 

"Not  a  glimpse." 

"  That  is  well,  monsieur.  Now,  here  is  my  hand,  or  my  arm, 
whichever  monsieur  may  prefer.  We  will  go  rather  more  slowly, 
that  monsieur  may  not  stumble." 

They  walked  in  silence  from  the  spot.  It  appeared  to  the  count 
they  were  keeping  their  way  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river  lor 
awhile.  They  crossed,  as  it  seemed,  broad,  fertile  meadows  now, 
and  now  brier-grown  patches  where  stock  and  stump  wearied  his 
feet.  Again,  their  way  led  through  thick  growths  of  forest  tim- 
ber, and  anon  they  descended  some  smooth,  grassy  slope,  and 
ascended  an  opposite  one.  Anxiety  and  apprehension  tortured 
Louis. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  "when  shall  we  reach  the  end  of  this 
long  journey  %" 

"  In  a  little  while,  monsieur ;  we  have  not  far  to  go  now." 

And  on  they  went,  keeping  up  that  monotonous  tramp,  tramp  ; 
while  Louis,  conjuring  up  a  thousand  forms  of  danger  in  connec- 
tion with  the  situation  of  Eosc.  was  almost  mad  with  impatience. 
But  he  knew  that  it  would  be  unwise  in  him  to  allow  his  state  of 
mind  to  become  apparent  to  his  guide,  and,  therefore,  concealed 
his  feelings  as  far  as  possible.  To  the  occasional  brief  remarks  of 
Raimonde,  he  forced  himself  to  make  sonic  reply  in  as  indifferent 


"And  that  condition?" 

"  Is,  monsieur,  that  you  put  on  a  disguise  which  I  shall  present- 
ly show  you,  and  without  which  I  will  not  promise  to  lead  you  a 
step  farther." 

"  Ah — well !  hasten,  I  pray  you !  I  will  consent  to  anything — 
everything  ;  only  do  not  delay." 

Raimonde  bent  down,  raised,  with  some  difficulty,  a  square 
stone  at  his  feet,  and  disclosed  thereby  an  aperture  some  two  feet 
broad,  and,  perhaps,  a  trifle  longer,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  This 
contained  a  chest,  which  Raimonde  lifted  out  and  opened.  It 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  clothing.  From  it  the  guide  drew  forth 
several  articles  of  dress,  which  he  gave  to  Louis.  The  young  man 
started  with  surprise  as  he  beheld  them,  and  looked  inquiringly  at 
Raimonde. 

"My  friend,  would  no  other  dicss  than  that  of  a  1  rigand  be 
suitable  for  the  disguise  1"  he  said. 

"  You  recognize  it,  then  t  No — no  !  no  other  will  answer  my 
purpose.     Do  you  refuse  to  accept  it  ?  do  you  fear  V 

"  Refuse  ? — no  !  and  I  do  not  know  wl  at  fear  is." 

The  young  man  proceeded  to  substitute  for  his  own  gaiments 
those  which  had  been  provided  for  him.  The  mystery  of  this 
dress  he  could  not  solve.  He  could  not  guess  why  this  particular 
costume  was  needed.  But  Raimonde  had  chosen  that  lie  should 
adopt  it,  because  there  might  possibly  be  a  chance  of  their  meeting 
some  portion  of  the  band,  returning,  like  Michel,  because  so  great 
a  number  would  not  be  needed ;  and,  in  that  case,  Louis  would  be 
taken  for  one  of  the  horde  by  his  dress,  and  manage  to  escape. 
But  there  was  scarcely  the  remotest  prospect  of  such  an  occur- 
rence ;  only  the  smuggler  wished  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

And  Michel  stood  by,  with  his  usual  careless  indolence,  saying 
nothing,  and  hardly  wondering  at  his  comrade's  actions ;  it  would 


PARIS  BY  NIGIIT. 

But  however  Paris  may  appear  by  day,  by  night  the  scene  is 
magnificent  beyond  description.  Fairy  talcs, 'the  Arabian  Night's 
entertainments,  all  that  you  have  seen,  read  or  dreamed  of  that  is 
glorious  and  brilliant,  glimmers,  fades,  goes  entirely  out  in  the 
comparison.  The  streets  all  in  a  blaze  of  gas-light,  and  crowded 
with  bustling  vehicles  and  gay  promenaders ;  the  hundreds  of  thea- 
tres and  other  places  of  amusement,  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
sending  forth  peals  of  joyous  music  and  laughter ;  the  thousand 
and  one  long  arcades,  covered  with  glass,  and  lined  with  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  shops  full  of  all  manner  of  tempting  wares; 
the  gorgeously-furnished  cafes  and  saloons  filled  with  merry  guests 
of  both  sexes,  eating  and  drinking  together;  the  bum  often  thou- 
sand voices,  the  glare  of  myriad  lights,  the  ever-changing  pano- 
rama of  brightness,  that  is  passing  before  you,  charms,  dazzle*, 
confuses,  intoxicates,  fairly  stuns  you  into  a  state  of  staring  won- 
der and  amazement.  You  know  that  there  is  very  little  substance 
to  all  this  show,  but  you  none  the  less  admire.  You  have  seen 
the  other  end  of  the  kaleidoscope,  bow  it  is  only  little  bits  of 
painted  glass  that  are  the  basis  of  these  enchanting  visions,  still 
they  are  the  none  less  lovely  for  all  that.  But  in  the  morning, 
when  the  gas  is  turned  off,  and  the  fog  is  turned  on,  when  the  ele- 
gant carriages  have  given  place  to  the  lumbering  drays,  when  the 
blouses  and  wooden  shoes  have  the  pavement  all  to  themselves, 
and  the  dull  shutters  conceal  from  your  view  the  treasures  of  the 
shops,  then  comes  the  disenchantment.  Blight  poetry,  stripped 
of  her  feathers,  turns  out  to  be  only  plain  prose,  after  all.  You 
see  nothing  of  your  last  night's  banquet  but  the  broken  bottles 
6trewed  about  the  floor,  the  chairs  upside  down,  and  the  tables 
covered  with  bones  and  crumbs,  and  such  like  tokens  of  a  revel.— 
Springfield  Republican. 
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a  tone  as  he  could  command.  But  he  was  in  continual  torment ; 
the  way  seemed  endless ;  and  Rose  was  all  this  time  in  captivity  1 
He  thought  of  her  alarm — her  distress — her  helplessness ;  how 
every  moment,  an  age,  as  it  was,  to  him,  must  be  an  eternity  to 
her.  "Perhaps  she  is  even  now  calling  upon  me  to  save  her,"  ho 
said,  mentally.  And  the  idea  augmented  the  impatience  that  he 
already  felt,  till  it  became  absolute  agony. 

Still,  on  they  went— tramp,  tramp,  tramp,— till  suddenly  the 
guide  halted. 

"Monsieur,"  he  6aid,  "we  will  stop  here.  I  can  take  off  the 
bandage  now,  if  you  like." 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  Louis  did  not  refuse  the  man's 
offer.  He  gladly  submitted  to  have  it  unknotted  from  his  head  ; 
but  the  light  from  the  setting  6un  struck  full  across  his  eyes,  and 
obliged  him,  for  a  moment,  to  shade  them  with  his  hand  from  the 
sudden  excess  of  brilliancy.  When  he  was  able  to  discern  fully 
the  objects  about  him,  he  found  himself  standing  beside  the  ruins 
of  what  had  evidently  once  been  a  chateau.  The  dilapidated  wall 
rising  up  at  his  right  hand  was  covered  with  moss  and  grass,  the 
growth  of  many  a  silent  summer  day.  But  the  ravine  no  longer 
ran  at  his  feet,  nor  was  it  anywhere  visible  ;  for  all  to  the  left  was 
forest  land,  with  occasional  bright  openings  of  green  meadows 
that  were  beautiful,  with  their  soft  verdure  shining  through  the 
dark  woods  in  the  declining  sunlight ;  while  beyond  this  ruined 
wall  lay  low  hills.  He  was  unable  exactly  to  recognize  the  locali- 
ty in  which  he  found  himself. 

"  Monsieur  is  a  little  bewildered,  eh  V  said  Raimonde,  with  a 
half  smile,  as  he  remarked  the  perplexed  air  of  Louis. 

"Yes — yes  1  If  your  object  was  to  mystify  mo  with  regard  to 
the  path,  you  have  accomplished  it.  But  hasten — hasten  !  I  urn 
impatient.     You  have  not  arrived  yet  at  the  end  of  our  journey  ?" 

"  No,  monsieur.  I  have  brought  you  hither,  first,  that  I  may 
give  you  the  second  condition  upon  which  you  will  bo  allowed  to 
see  Jacqnes." 


have  been  too  much  trouble  for  him  to  inquire  into  the  meaning 
or  object ;  and  the  slight  insight  that  his  own  wits  gave  into  the 
affair,  sufficed  for  him.  Michel,  however,  was  too  indifferent  on 
the  score  of  other  people's  business  to  betray  therd ;  and  Rai- 
monde being  quite  conscious  of  this,  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
from  him  anything  that  was  going  on. 

And  Louis  proceeded  with  this  strange  toilet,  the  guide  occa- 
sionally lending  him  some  assistance,  until  he  was  fully  equipped. 
A  rifle  and  shot-pouch  were  given  him.  The  tall,  pointed  hat, 
decked  with  gay  streamers  of  ribbon,  replaced  his  own,  and  a 
rough  jacket  was  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

[see  engraving.] 

"  Now  monsieur  is  ready,"  said  the  guide  ;  "  I  will  see  to  these 
things,  and  we  will  then  move  on." 

He  stooped  down,  replaced  the  chest,  and  covered  it  with  the 
stone ;  then  folding  the  garments  of  which  Louis  had  divested 
himself  into  a  bundle,  he  tied  them  in  a  largo  handkerchief,  and 
gave  it  to  Michel  to  carry ;  while  the  young  couijt,  leaning  upon 
the  broken  wall,  with  an  expression  of  stern  sadness  on  his  hand- 
some features,  awaited,  in  silence  and  meditation  of  the  most 
painful  nature,  the  movements  of  Raimonde. 

A  few  moments,  and  the  guide  was  ready. 
'  "  Monsieur  will  now,"  he  said,  "  permit  his  eyes  to  bo  covered 
for  five  minutes  longer.     We  shall  be  at  the  end  of  our  journey 
then."    And  the  bandage  was  resumed. 

[to  be  continued.] 

4 — m .1    » 

The  most  reckless  sinner  against  his  own  conscience  has  always 
in  the  background  the  consolation,  that  he  will  go  on  in  this  course 
only  this  time,  or  only  so  long,  but  that  at  such  a  time  he  will 
amend.  We  may  bo  assured  we  do  not  stand  clear  with  our  own 
consciences,  so  long  as  we  determine,  or  project,  or  even  hold  it 
possible,  at  some  future  time,  to  alter  our  course  of  action. — Fichu. 


WALKING  LEAVES  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Almost  everybody  has  heard  of  the  wonderful  walking  leaves  of 
Australia.  For  a  "long  time  after  the  discovery  of  that  island, 
many  people  really  believed  that  the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree  which 
flourishes  there  could  walk  about  the  ground.  The  story  arose  in 
this  way  :  Some  English  sailors  landed  upon  the  ceast,  one  day, 
and  after  rambling  about  until  they  were  tired,  they  sat  down  un- 
der a  tree  to  rest  themselves.  A  puff  of  wind  came  along,  and 
blew  off  a  shower  of  leaves,  which,  after  turning  over  and  over  in 
the  air,  as  leaves  generally  do,  finally  rested  on  the  ground.  As 
it  was  midsummer,  and  everything  appeared  quite  green,  the  cir- 
cumstance puzzled  the  sailors  considerably.  But  their  surprise 
was  much  greater,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  when,  after  a  short 
time,  they  saw  the  leaves  crawling  along  upon  the  ground  toward 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  They  ran  at  once  for  their  vessel,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  into  the  matter  at  all,  and  set  sail  from  the 
land  where  everything  seemed  to  be  bewitched.  One  of  the  sail- 
ors said  that  he  "  expected  every  moment  to  see  the  trees  Bet  to 
and  dance  a  jig." 

Subsequent  explorations  of  Australia  have  taught  us  that  these 
walking  leaves  are  insects.  They  live  upon  the  trees.  Their 
bodies  are  very  thin  and  flat,  their  wings  forming  large,  leaf-like 
organs.  When  they  are  disturbed,  their  legs  are  folded  away  un- 
der their  bodies,  leaving  the  shape  exactly  like  a  leaf,  with  its  stem 
and  all  complete.  They  are  of  a  bright  green  color  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  they  gradually  change  in  the  fall,  with  the  leaves,  to  the 
brown  of  a  frost-bitten  vegetation.  When  shaken  from  the  tree, 
they  lie  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  ground,  as  though  they  were 
dead,  but  presently  they  begin  to  crawl  along  toward  the  tree, 
which  they  mount  "again.  They  rarely  use  their  wings,  although 
they  are  p'retty  well  supplied  in  this  respect.  The  Australian  con- 
tinent is  remarkable  for  many  singular  peculiarities,  besides,  both 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful.—Afac  York  Ada*. 
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CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  GIOVANNI. 

We  lately  gave  our  readers  a  fine  engraving  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  on  the  opposite  page  we  now  present  a  view  of  the  noted 
Cathedral  of  St.  Giovanni,  in  Turin,  one  of  the  large  cities  of  his 
kingdom.  It*  quaint  architecture  and  massiveness  are  well  delin- 
eated in  the  illustration,  being  quite  unlike  any  European  church 
or  cathedral  which  has  been  represented  in  these  pages.  Turin  is  not 
rich  in  ancient  or  imposing  architecture,  and  the  good  citizens  are 
laid  to  particularly  pride-  themselves  upon  this  edifice.  Its  modern 
•fracture*  compare  well  with  those  of  any  part  of  the  classic  divis- 
ions of  Italy.  Tho  city  is  not  quite  so  large  in  tho  number  of  its 
population  as  Boston. 


CITY  OF  GENOA. 

This  gem  of  Northern  Italy  is  very  effectively  typified  above, 
wherein  the  harbor  and  that  portion  of  the  city  contiguous  is  clearly 
defined.  It  is  also  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Sardinian  States,  and 
is  a  place  of  no  little  commercial  aud  maritime  importance.  The 
city  looks  best  from  the  sea,  and  in  some  respects  closely  resembles 
Naples  ;  the  bay  is  crescent  shaped,  and  the  town  rises  gradually 
fiom  the  shore  in  picturesque  groupings  of  architecture.  The  white- 
ness of  the  houses,  the  intermingled  palaces,  and  the  surrounding 
villas  beyond,  add  much  to  its  charm  and  beautv.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  very  closely  built,  the  streets  being  but  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  width  !  being  in  many  parts  inaccessible  to  vehicles. 


PALACE  OF  THE  SENATE,  IN  TURIN. 

This  elaborate  and  beautiful  structure  is  probably  not  rivalled  by 
that  of  any  piece  of  architecture  in  this  capital  city  of  Sardinia. 
Our  view,  below,  gives  the  open  plaza  that  fronts  the  main  edifice 
on  the  right  of  the  picture,  where  those  never  absent  attendants  of 
all  European  and  despotic  governments,  fixed  bayonets,  may  be  seen 
fully  represented.  It  was  lure  that  the  king,  Victor  Emmanuel,  waa 
received  in  royal  state  after  his  late  visit  to  the  French  and  English 
courts,  and  here  it  is  that  Louis  Napoleon  will  probably  be  received 
with  lavish  splendor  upon  his  proposed  return  of  his  royal  friend's 
visit.  Turin  is  rich  in  its  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen  and  (ilk 
goods,  and  is  a  wealthy  and  thriving  city. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
1   WOVLD  NOT  BID  FAREWELL. 

BY    FREDERICK   J.    Hi:  YES. 

I  would  not  wish  to  bi.l  farewell 

To  earth,  so  fiiir  ami  bright, 
Wheu  lingers  round  my  i<ou.l  the  spell 

Of  beauty,  soft  and  light— 
Ami  vhfiO  M  mauv  jovs  ure  thrown 

From  pleasure  *■  ihhalng  hand  ; 
Kike  pearl.",  from  air-cel-fingen*  strown, 

Along  Life's  beaten  strand. 

I  would  not  Utah  to  fade  away, 

Uke  flowers  of  earthly  dime; 
When  pleasant  is  the  pawing  lay. 

And  sweet  the  summer  time; 
And  when  around  me  friendship  smiles, 

And  galw  blow  smooth  and  free, 
To  bear  my  bark  to  golden  Lf 

tJpon  life's  funny  sea. 

I  would  not  wish  to  yield  my  breath, 

And  see  my  bright  hopes  fade. 
And  crumble,  at  the  touch  of  death, 

Into  eternal  shads — 
To  be  but  like  a  fading  flower. 

Or  like  a  star  of  light, 
Falling  from  heaven  in  midnight  hour, 

Forever  down  to  night. 

And  yet.  at  las*.,  must  come  a  time, 

Made  up  of  long  farewells. 
When  on  the  soul  will  steal  the  chime 

Of  heaven's  vesper  bells. 
Then  would  I  sail  out  from  life's  soa, 

When  all  around  grows  dark: 
And  welcome  would  the  passage  be, 

ThOQgfa  In  death's  silent  bark. 

[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 

MB.  BAKER'S   DOMESTIC   SYSTEM. 

BT    MABY    E.    HOIilNSOX. 

Mrs.  Ball  and  Mrs.  Baker  hid  put  the  little  Balls  and  the 
little  Bakers  to  !>cd,  and  for  the  first  time  during  the  winter  sea- 
son were  spending  an  evening  together.  It  seemed  very  rosy  and 
sociable  to  sit  down  in  front  of  the  open  stove,  with  its  bed  of 
glowing  coal,  and  talk  familiarly  of  matters  interesting  to  wives 
and  mothers.  And  so  thought  Mrs.  Ball,  who  affirmed  that  her 
little  ones  had  been  so  cross  and  wayward  that  day,  that  she  need- 
ed just  such  a  quiet  period  to  calm  her  irritated  nerves  ;  which 
remark  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Baker,  who  added,  that  Frank, 
Frederic  and  Fanny  had  behaved  shockingly  all  day,  wearying 
her  patience  sadly,  and  preventing  her  from  sewing,  reading  or 
even  thinking. 

"  I  don't  know  that  my  boys  and  girls  differ  from  other  boys 
and  girls,  but  I  get  very  tired  with  the  care  of  them  all  the  day," 
said  Mrs.  Ball,  sighing  softly. 

"And  so  do  I;  yet  my  husband  thinks  the  duty  a  very  slight 
one,"  returned  Mrs.  Baker,  sympathetically. 

"  That  I  do !"  said  the  person  alluded  to,  emphatically,  abrupt- 
ly entering.  "That  I  do;  and. as  soon  as  I  get  on  my  slippers, 
I'll  give  yon  a  good  reason  for  it.  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Ball.  I 
didn't  intend  to  be  a  party  to  your  innocent  remarks,  but  the  last 
one  of  my  wife's  I  couldn't  avoid  hearing  ;  an  assertion,  by  the 
way,  which  I  am  ready  to  make  again." 

she  rendered  your  views  so  correctly,  I  presume  no  harm 
is  done,"  laughingly  returned  Mrs.  Ball. 

"  Discussing  children,  were  you  not,  and  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  care  and  trouble  they  impose  upon  tender  mothers  i"  in- 
quired Mr.  Baker,  half  seriousjy. 

"  We  stand  convicted  of  the  heinous  crime.  Pray,  what  have 
you  to  say  against  it  ?"  retorted  both  Mrs.  Ball  and  Mrs.  Baker. 

"Nothing,  certainly,  of  the  right  of  even- lady  to  talk  about 
what  pleases  her  ;  but  a  great  deal  against  the  erroneous  opin- 
ions you  maintain.  The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Ball — the  truth  is,  wife, 
you  magnify  your  motherly  duties ;  you  look  at  them  through  a 
glass  which  increases  their  dimensions  wonderfully.  You  make 
a  mountain  of  a  molehill,  and  then  imagine  you  are  climbing  up 
its  rugged  sides,  when  you  are  simply  walking  on  level  ground. 
You  complain  because  it  has  become  habitual ;  you  talk  of  fatigue 
and  nervousness,  because  every  other  mother  does  the  same. 
There  isn't  one  woman  in  ten  who  knows  how  to  take  caro  of 
children  properly." 

"  Have  ^oii  any  experimental  knowledge  of  the  matter  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Ball. 

"No,  indeed!   he  knows  nothing  about  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Baker. 
"  I  see  I  am  in  the  minority,  but  I  don't  mean  to  be  frightened 
out  of  my  argument,"  quoth  Mr.  Baker.     "  In  the  first  place,  I 
advance  that  women  don't  understand  children." 
Mrs.  Ball  nnd  Mrs.  Baker  looked  volumes. 
"  They  make,"  he  continued,  undaunted  by  two  pairs  of  sharp 
eyes,  "a  great  fuss  about  a  very  little  matter.     Children   do  not 
need  continual  talking  to ;  one  word  is  as  good   as  ten,  if  rightly 
applied.     Begin  right,  and  there  need  be  no  trouble  in  managing 
them.     When    they  cry,  learn  'ein   not   to  ;  when  they  want  anv- 
thing,  make  'em  wait  on  themselves." 

"  What  if  they  can't  walk  !  There  is  supposed  to  be  a  period 
in  a  child's  life  when  its  feet  arc  of  no  possible  service,"  remark- 
ed the  listening  wile,  in  a  tone  the  least  bit  malicious. 

"  As  I  have  two  such  critical  listeuers,  it  behoves  me  to  choose 
my  word*  more  carefully.  To  amend  my  remark,  teach  children 
to  wait  upon  themselves  as  soon  as  they  can  walk." 


"  A  difficult  theory  to  pnt  into  practice,"  said   Mrs.  Ball,  with 
the  air  of  one  confident  of  the  soundness  of  her  position. 
••  Not  at  all,  madam,  I  assure  you  ;  nothing  is  easier." 
"  Did  ever  you   try  it  !"   pursued  the  lady,  surveying  the  mas- 
culine theorist,  as  though  she  compassionated  his  ignorance. 

■•  Why — no — not  exactly,"  he  stammered,  "  but  that  doesn't 
militate  against  the  f.u  ts  of  the  case.  I'm  confident  I  can  take 
care  of  children  without  liring  myself,  or  thinking  it  a  burdensome 
duty.      1  should  start  right,  Mrs.  Ball." 

The  man  in  the  dressing-gown  and  slippers  contemplated  the 
fire  with  great  apparent  satisfaction. 

"  Then  why  nor  take  your  wile's  place  to-morrow,  and  let  her 
spend  the  day  with  me  !"  queried  the  mother  of  the  four  little 
Balls.  "  She  needs  relaxation,  and  as  yon  maintain  that  children 
are  no  trouble  when  rightly  managed,  they  will  not  interfere  with 
your  happiness,  in  any  degree.  Von  can  '  start  right,'  and  1  have 
no  doubt  everything  will  go  on  swimmingly.  What  say  you  to 
my  proposal  !" 

Mr.  Baker  eyed  her  attentively  for  a  moment,  then  slowly 
roplii 

"  1  don't  know  but  it's  reasonable.  Shcnld  you  like  it  i"  he 
added,  turning  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  exchanging  speaking 
glances  with  Mrs.  Ball. 

lie  received  a  hearty  assent. 

"  Then  it's  settled  ;  I'll  keep  house,  and  you  shall  go  visiting. 
I'm  not  particularly  wanted  at  the  store,  and  it  will  be  a  tine 
chance  to  write  several  letters  and  look  over  a  book  of  accounts. 
I'll  wager  a  new  hat  against  a  new  bonnet — and  the  bonnet,  with 
your  permission,  shall  tbelong  to  Mrs.  Baker — that  I  will  get 
through  the  day  grandly,  without  fretting  and  scolding,  or  worri- 
ment  and  weariness,"  was  the    brave  rejoinder. 

"You  hear,  Mrs.  Baker — a  beaver  against  one  of  those  eight 
dollar  beauties  at  Champney's  I  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  a  new 
velvet  as  von  are  !"  exclaimed  the  merry  Mrs.  Ball. 

"  Don't  be  too  positive !  a  hat  may  be  called  for  before  you  are 
aware  of  it,"  briskly  retorted  Mr.  Baker.  "  I'll  demonstrate  my 
svstcm,  or  confess  myself  in  an  error." 

Mrs.  Ball  smiled  in  a  peculiar  way,  spoke  a  few  words  in  an 
under  tone  to  her  ally,  and  bade  her  friends  good  night. 


Mr.  Baker  was  awakened  at  a  late  hour  the  following  morning 
by  baby  Fanny,  who  was  amusing  herself  by  pulling  his  whiskers. 
Glancing  at  his  watch,  he  found  it  was  past  eight  o'clock.  Where 
was  Mrs.  Baker  ?  Why  were  not  the  older  children  dressed  and 
out  of  the  way,  instead  of  jumping  about  the  room,  clamoring  for 
their  clothes  ?  Mr.  Baker  did  not  make  a  very  elaborate  toilet. 
He  ran  down  stairs,  found  a  good  fire  in  the  stove,  a  pot  of  hot 
coffee,  and  the  table  spread  ;  but  the  party  instrumental  in  bring- 
OUt  this  comfortable  state  of  things  was  non  est.  He  went 
through  the  chambers,  glanced  into  the  parlor,  looked  into  the 
wood-shed,  and  put  his  head  down  cellar  and  called  "  Ellen  "  sev- 
eral times.  No  response  being  elicited,  he  was  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  better  half  had  taken  an  early  departure  for 
the  mansion  of  .Mrs.  Ball,  leaving  him  to  get  a  "right  start" 
without  her  interference.  He  was  rather  unprepared  for  this  punc- 
tual introduction  to  domestic  life,  but  being  somewhat  of  a  philos- 
opher, Mr.  Baker  set  about  making  the  best  of  it.  He  was  re- 
flecting upon  the  propriety  of  refreshing  his  inner  man,  when  two 
small  voices  were  heard  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"  I  want  to  be  dressed — I  want  to  be  dressed  !" 

These  were  certainly  reasonable  requests,  and  hurrying  up  to 
the  chamber,  he  collected  together  an  armful  of  juvenile  gar- 
ments, and  bidding  the  little  ones  follow,  went  back  to  the  warm 
room  below.  He  was  progressing  very  slowly  in  enrobing  the 
miniature  men  (for  Mr.  Baker,  like  many  other  husbands,  had  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  children's  needs),  when  a  scream  caused  him 
to  drop  a  boy  suddenly  and  run  to  the  assistance  of  baby  Fanny, 
who,  indignant  at  being  left  alone,  had  crept  from  the  low  bed 
and  started  to  descend  the  stairs  ;  but  an  unlucky  misstep  caused 
her  to  come  bumping  down  on  her  head  and  shoulders,  to  the  dis- 
may of  her  father.  Fortunately,  she  was  not  much  hurt ;  a  little 
soothing  nnd  a  lump  of  sugar  soon  dried  up  her  tears. 

"  I  wonder  why  children  can't  stay  where  they're  put!"  thought 
Mr.  Baker,  as  he  wrapped  a  blanket  about  the  bumped  young 
lady,  and  sat  her  in  a  high  chair,  preparatory  for  breakfast.  "But 
I'll  get  started  right,  directly." 

He  went  on  with  the  dressing  business  so  summarily  disturbed. 
What  a  number  of  small  skirts,  dresses,  pinafores,  socks  nnd 
shoes  the  young  Bakers  wore  1  And  the  pinning  and  buttoning 
that  his  awkward  fingers  so  bnnglingly  achieved,  was  by  no  means 
a  trifling  item.  And  then  Frank  and  Freddy  helped  him  by 
"  turning  round  "  the  wrong  way,  and  thrusting  their  arms  every- 
where but  into  the  right  sleeve.  The  shoes  si:mcd  several  sizes 
too  small  for  the  feet  they  were  to  cover,  yet  by  much  pulling  and 
working  the  task  was  completed.  Meantime  Miss  Fanny  was  oc- 
cupying her  leisure  moments  by  strewing  the  sugar  about,  crum- 
bling the  bread  and  spreading  butter  on  the  cloth. 

"  How  can  a  man  look  behind  him,  I  wonder!"  muttered  Mr. 
Baker,  surveying  the  disordered  table  ;  but  the  complaints  of 
two  older  bovs  (who  now  made  their  appearance)  that  they  should 
be  tardv  at  school,  made  eating  a  paramount  duty.  Banging  his 
live  charges  about  the  family  board,  he  stationed  himself  at  the 
bead  to  attend  to  their  wants.  He  had  no  previous  experience  in 
that  department,  and  therefore'  was  astonished  at  the  number  of 
of  bread  he  was  called  upon  to  "  spread,"  and  the  quantity 
of  drink  he  was  requested  to  "  fix." 

"  And  Mrs.  Baker  does  this  three  times  a  day  1  Why,  it's 
worth  a  quarter  every  meal !  1  sha'n't  get  a  chance  to  eat  a  mouth- 
ful !"  mentally  ejaculated  the  husband  and  father,  going  to  the 
elosct  to  replenish  the  butter-plato. 


When  he  returned,  three  of  his  heirs  were  quarrelling  over  the 
last  piece  of  bread.  Mr.  Baker  thought  it  time  to  "  lav  down  " 
his  rules  and  "  get  a  good  start  "  for  the  day. 

"  Children,"  he  said,  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  he  were 
delivering  a  speech  in  Congress,  "children,  your  mother  has  gone 
away  aud  will  not  return  till  night.  But  1  shall  stay  at  home 
with  you,  and  everything  will  go  on  as  usual.  1  trust  you  will 
make  no  noise,  and  prove  obedient  children." 

These  words  were  undoubtedly  heard,  but  no  perceptible  effect 
was  manifest.  The  listeners  were  very  quiet,  however.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  he  had  "hit  the  nail  on  the  head."  En- 
couraged by  this  "good  start,"  Mr.  Baker  cleared  away  the  dish. 
cs  with  alacrity,  pausing  only  to  ask  William  and  Charles  why 
they  didn't  go  to  school. 

"  'Cause  we  aint  ready,"  replied  both  at  onco. 
"  Why  not  >" 

"  Mother  brushes  our  clothes,  and  pnts  on  our  collars,  and 
gives  us  apples  for  recess,  and  reads  over  our  lessons  with  us 
and  picks  out  the  hard  places  on  the  maps,  and  mends  our  pen- 
cils, and  sews  up  the  holes  in  our  pockets — I've  got  a  great  one  in 

mine — and  bends  our  hats  into  shape — mine's  all  jammed  now 

and—" 

"  Stop — that'll  do,"  interrupted  Mr.  Baker,  frightened  at  the 
length  of  the  list  of  offices  required  of  him. 

It  was  nothing  to  wield  a  clothes-brush,  but  to  adjust  collars 
was  another  affair.  He  pinned  and  unpinned,  fixed  and  unfixed; 
sometimes  the  subjects  of  his  operations  declared  that  he  "  prick- 
ed," sometimes  they  insisted  that  he  "pinched."  But  the  poor 
collars  fared  the  worst  of  the  three  ;  by  the  time  they  were  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  Mrs.  Baker  would  have  consigned  them  to  the 
wash-tub  without  an  instant's  hesitation.  Apples  were  easilv 
found,  but  they  needed  wiping ;  whereupon  the  officiating  mana- 
ger sent  one  of  tin'  boys  after  a  cloth — the  first  clause  of  his  new 
system  being  to  make  children  wait  upon  themselves.  Charley 
was  expeditious  ;  he  made  his  appearance  with  one  of  his  moth- 
er's damask  napkins.  Mr.  Baker  said  "  pshaw  !"  not  very  amia- 
bly, and  went  forn  proper  article  himself.  As  for  the  lessons  and 
the  "  hard  places  on  the  map,"  they  were  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  "  hole  in  the  pocket  "  could  not  be  so  easily  disposed 
of,  for  Charley  declared  that  his  pencils  would  slip  through  if  it 
wasn't  "  run  up."  Up  stairs  again  went  the  patient  father,  lo 
consult  Mrs.  Baker's  work-box.  After  marbles,  nails,  jack-knives, 
strings,  fish-hooks  and  n  dubious  pocket-handkerchief  had  been 
emptied,  and  the  receptacle  for  this  heterogeneous  mass  duly 
turned  (Charley  had  gathered  up  one  corner  and  tied  a  piece  of 
twine  around  it),  Mr.  Baker  proceeded  to  repair  the  rent  with 
something  greatly  resembling  a  darning-needle. 

"  Running  down  "  would  have  been  as  intelligible  as  "  running 
up,"  to  the  puzzled  looking  man  whe  had  placed  the  owner  of  the 
pocket  in  a  chair  that  he  might  be  reached  more  conveniently, 
and  now  stood  contemplating  the  "  hole  "  with  evident  misgiving. 
If  he  had  been  about  to  sew  up  a  wound  in  the  boy's  flesh,  he 
could  not  have  taken  the  first  stitch  with  less  reluctance.  His 
needle  unthreaded  twice  (it  took  him  in  the  first  instance  five  min- 
utes to  thread  it)  and  once  rolled  out  of  his  large  fingers  to  tho 
floor,  where  it  required  father  and  two  sons  to  find  it ;  but  after 
Mr.  Baker  had  worked  himself  into  a  profuse  perspiration  by  his 
efforts,  Charley  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  "hold  ;"  of  which 
his  progenitor  was  by  no  means  certain.  Next  the  "jammed" 
hat  was  produced.  Mr.  Baker  manipulated  it  this  way  and  that, 
but  its  crushed  proportions  defied  his  skill;  it  went  "jammed" 
to  school.  Flattering  himself  that  nothing  more  was  wanted,  the 
demonstrator  of  the  new  system  wiped  his  face,  and  breathed  a 
«igh  of  relief. 

"  My  shoe  string's  broken;  can't  I  have  a  new  one  ?"  inquired 
William,  inspecting  his  foot,  with  a  look  of  concern. 
Mr.  Baker  groaned. 

"Get  it  yourself,  can't  you?"  he  replied,  with  a  frown. 
"  Don't  know  where  to  find  one,"  said  the  boy ;  and  then  aside 
to  Charley,  '•*  I  wish  mother  wouldn't  go  away;  father's  so  cross." 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  Mr.  Baker  got  up,  searched  in  all  im- 
probable places  for  the  article  wanted,  and  finally  made  another 
visit  to  his  wife's  work-box,  taking  therefrom  a  piece  of  white 
cord  which  was  quickly  inserted  into  the  shoe.  The  lad  was  not 
exactly  satisfied  with  the  color  of  his  string,  but  the  countenance 
of  his  father  was  not  promising  enough  for  complaint. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for?"  demanded  the  latter,  sternly, 
perceiving  that  the  boys  still  lingered,  as  if  wishing,  yet  half  afraid 
to  speak. 

"School's  been  begun  most  an  hour;  must  have  an  excuse; 
get  punished  for  being  tardy  if  we  don't,"  spoke  up  Charb 

"  I've  half  a  mind  to  make  you  go  without  one,  for  spoiling 
hats  and  breaking  shoe  strings,"  responded  the  impatient  father. 
"  However,  one  of  you  go  nnd  get  the  inkstand,  aud  I'll  write 
one  ;  I  can't  wait  upon  you  any  longer." 

A  boy  bounded  up  the  staircase,  seized  the  ink-stand  and 
bounded  down,  spilling  half  its  contents,  and  upsetting  a  smaller 
boy. 

"  Why  can't  bovs  (and  he  might  have  added  men)  carry  any- 
thing without  slopping  >"  grumbled  Mr.  Baker,  surveying  the 
black  circle  which  the  ink-stand  left  on  the  table-cloth.  "  I  wish 
1  had  gone  myself!" 

The  remedy  for  tardiness  being  pnt  upon  paper,  Charles  and 
William  went  on  their  way  rejoicing,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the-  senior  Baker. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  three  smaller  juveniles  were 
inactive  during  this  relaxation  of  surveillance.  Bare  rcasouers 
are  children.  Perceiving  no  watchful  eyes  upon  them,  they  com- 
menced amusing  themselves  in  their  own  way.  The  movable 
part  »f  the  stove-hearth  had  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Baker  to  facil- 
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itate  the  process  of  "  drawing  ;"  and  this  was  too  promising  nn 
opening  for  Masters  Frank  and  Frederic  to  resist  Their  chub- 
by hands  and  the  bed  of  warm  ashes  were  soon  in  contact  ;  while 
tiny  heaps  began  to  multiply  upon  the  floor  under  their  nimble 
fingers,  between  which  they  made  railroads,  placing  chips  there- 
upon for  cars,    and  a  large  piece  of  coal  for  an  engine. 

Miss  Fanny  (who  had  begun  to  realize  that  she  had  powers  of 
locomotion)  was  an  interested  observer  of  these  proceedings,  until 
the  idea  entered  her  juvenile  brain  that  she  could  do  a  small  bas- 
on her  own  account.  Spying  a  pair  of  Scissors,  she  slipped 
down  from  her  high  chair  and  gained,  unnoticed,  possesion  of 
them.  Still  a<  a  mouse,  she  seated  herself  under  the  table  where 
Mr.  Baker  had  thrown  her  clothes.  A  pretty  dress  happened  to 
lie  nearest  her  hand,  which  she  was  not  long  in  trying  the  edge  of 
the  scissors  upon.  They  ran  along  smoothly  through  the  pliant 
cloth,  and  the  little  lady  rather  liked  it ;  she  cut  more,  and  went  on 
cutting  until  the  pretty  spotted  print  had  lost  its  original  shape, 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  pile  of  patchwork.  Hut  o  hearty 
shaking  and  an  ungentle  fitting  down  changed  the  current  of  her 
thoughts  and  the  bent  of  her  inclinations.  As  Aunt  Debby  would 
ht,  Mr.  Baker  looked  "tried."  He  had  a  decided  aversion  to 
corporeal  punishment,  but  he  never  came  nearer  to  administering 
it  than  when  he  saw  the  ash  heaps  and  the  remnants  of  Fanny's 
dress  ;  as  it  was,  the  shaking  was  given  with  a  will. 

That  his  eyes  could  not  be  every  when-  was  fully  obvious  ;  that 
children  required  more  watching,  much  stricter  attention  than  he 
had  before  imagined,  was  another  evident  conclusion  ;  and  that 
tho  labor  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  five  young  Bakers  was  not 
inconsiderable  nor  to  be  performed  without  fatigue,  be  was  also, 
just  then,  inclined  to  admit,  lie  had  assuredly  "  started  right," 
vet  for  some  singular  reason,  his  system  didn't  work  to  his  mind. 
It  had  met  with  unexpected  obstacles,  and  was  rapidly  running 
off  the  track.  Half  the  day  was  nearly  spent.  What  had  ha 
accomplished!  Nothing — absolutely  nothing;  or  at  least,  that 
was  the  word  he  felt  sure  Mrs.  Baker  would  have  chosen  to  apply 
to  bis  morning's  work. 

Still  there  was  vet  time  to  n  deem  his  mistakes  ;  between  that 
and  night,  he  promised  himself  to  take  a  new  tack  ;  to  trium- 
phantly walk  over  the  difficulties  relating  to  the  management  of 
children. 

After  proper  reprimands,  the  trio  of  offenders  were  placed  upon 
chairs  where  they  remained  perched  until  Mr.  Baker's  back  was 
turned,  when  they  slid  down  noiselessly  to  look  about  for  amuse- 
ment. The  culinary  department  required  attention  ;  live  hungry 
mouths  would  soon  be  wanting  dinner,  anil  our  housekeeper  pur- 
posed trying  his  skill  at  a  soup.  Mrs.  Baker  made  very  good 
soups,  but  he  was  confident  he  could  make  a  better,  lie  was 
sometime  in  getting  the  materials  together,  and  once  lie  came  very 
near  scalding  one  of  his  male  heirs,  who  persisted  in  disregard- 
ing his  directions  to  "  keep  off  ;"  but  the  necessary  articles  were 
at  length  collected  in  a  kettle  and  put  to  simmering  over  the  lire, 
which  he  made  of  such  intensity  that  he  burned  his  compound  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  That  accident  didn't  add  to  the  fineness 
of  its  flavor,  which  he  was  a  little  suspicious  of  before,  from  the 
fact  that  ho  had,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  substituted  ginger  for 
pepper.  But  congratulating  himself  that  "  the  children  wouldn't 
taste  it,"  he  poured  his  preparation  into  a  large  tureen,  and  seat- 
in"  his  noisv  boys  and  girl,  who  wen1  clamoring  for  "  some- 
thin"-  to  cat,"  he  proceeded  to  divide  the  spoils.  All  being  duly 
served,  Mr.  Baker  stirred  the  soup  thoroughly  ami  helped  himself 
to  a  ladle-full.     The   first  mouthful  was  smart — the  next  smarter 

the  third  smartest.     That  was  owing  to  the  ginger.     But  then 

ginger  was  highly  sanative,  and  prized  for  many  purposes  ;  that 
was  no  disparagement  to  the  soup.  His  mouth  felt  uncomfort- 
ably warm,  while  an  incessant  call  for  "  drink  "  kept  him  trotting 
busily  between  the  pump  and  the  table. 

But  though  he  slily  wet  his  own  lips  with  the  cooling  liquid,  he 
was  not  going  to  retire  vanquished  from  the  field,  albeit  the  bitter 
mingled  with  the  sweet.  He  made  another  dive  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  bringing  up  a  suspicious  looking  object,  which  he  depos- 
ited upon  his  plate  for  closer  inspection.  It  proved  to  be  one  of 
Fanny's  shoes  ;  and  it  was  neither  nice  nor  tender.  That  did  not 
Increase  his  appetite,  or  add  to  his  admiration  of  that  young 
lady's  behaviour.  No  one  participated  in  this  discovery  but  Char- 
lev,  whose  astonished  exclamations  were  cut  short  by  a  frown 
from  his  father,  who  dexterously  pushed  the  dripping  shoe  between 
the  tureen  and  a  large  pitcher,  that  eight  other  eyes  might  not 
detect  it. 

'■  What  torments  children  arc  !"  mentally  ejaculated  Mr.  Baker, 
wiping  his  moist  forehead,  after  dinner.  "  It  isn't  possible  the 
little  plagues  act  like  this  all  the  time  !  If  they  do,  I  shouldn't 
blame  most  women  for  committing  suicide  or  going  crazy  !  Here 
I've  questioned  the  mischievous  imps,  and  not  one  of  them  knows 
anything  about  that  confounded  shoe.  I've  a  good  mind  to  whip 
'cm  all  and  put  'em  to  bed  !" 

But  the  performance  of  this  threat  would  prevent  a  satisfac- 
tory demonstration  of  his  system  ;  therefore  it  was  given  up  as 
inexpedient. 

Stepping  out  a  moment  for  something  which  he  needed,  he 
charged  his  charges  (Charles  and  William  having  gone  to  school 
again)  to  be  verv  quiet  and  do  no  mischief  in  the  interim.  A 
sheer  waste  of  words  !  Mischief  lurked  in  their  eyes,  smiled  on 
their  lips  ;  mischief  was  largely  represented  in  their  compositions, 
and  it  must  have  an  outlet.  Scarcely  hud  the  door  closed  behind  the 
retiring  Mr.  Baker,  than  the  trio  started  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
Frank,  being  the  oldest,  led  the  expedition,  which  took  for  its  first 
field  of  operations,  the  kitchen  closet.  Pushing  a  chair  before  him 
to  render  less  difficult  the  pleasant  task  in  prospective,  he  mount- 
ed it  and  took  a  peep  iuto  the  6Ugar-bowl.  Generously  giving 
his  brother  and  sister  two  small  lumps  apiece,  he  stuffed  bis  awn 


mouth  to  repletion,  casting,  meantime,  longing  glances  at  a  jar 
of  jam  beyond  his  reach.  A  logical  mind  had  Master  Frank  for 
a  boy  of  five.  He  thought  that  if  he  bad  a  high  chair,  or  was  as 
tall  as  Charley,  he  could  touch  the  coveted  article;  the  next  link 
in  the  chain  of  his  reasoning  was,  how  could  he  make  the  chair  he 
was  in,  higher  '  A  square  box  stood  on  a  shelf  on  a  level  with 
his  fet.  He  jumped  down,  pushed  it  into  the  chair,  and  (limbed 
up  again.  Now  for  the  jam  I  His  little  mouth  and  two  other 
little  mouths  watered  for  the  delicious  compound.  Ik-  knew  he 
was  "  doing  misehicf,"  but  that  very  knowledge  made  him  more 
eager  to  touch  the  earthen  jar;  for  is  it  not  a  truism  that  stolen 
fruit  is  the  sweetest  I  Standing  on  his  toes,  and  stretching  his 
body  as  much  as  convenient,  he  was  about  grasping  the  treasure, 
when  down  came  boy,  box  and  chair — chair  uppermot.  The 
young  climber  was  not  heavy,  yet  his  weight  was  sufficient  to 
break  the  slight  box  (over,  plunge  his  feet  into  a  layer  of  choice 
honeycomb,  slide   the  box  off,  and  overturn  the  chair. 

Mueli  surprised  at  this  unlooked-for  manifestation,  but  not  a 
bit  hurt,  Master  Frank  essayed  to  rise.  That,  however,  promised 
to  be  a  matter  of  gome  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  both  feet  were 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  sticky  substance.  By  struggling  he  extri- 
cated himself,  and  the  expectant  ones,  having  no  scruples  against 
the  contact  of  honey  and  leather,  set  about  regaling  themselves 
in  the  primitive  mode — with  their  fingers.  Freddy,  in  reaching 
over  Fanny  for  his  share,  dropped  a  liberal  allowance  on  her  head 
and  his  apron,  and  then  tried  to  repair  his  mistake  by  rubbing 
both  with  bis  hands,  to  the  detriment  of  the  silky  hair,  which  as- 
sumed at  every  brush  of  his  fingers  a  still  gummier  aspect. 

In  the  midst  of  this  sweet  repast  Mr.  Baker  returned.  One 
glance  at  Frank's  feet.  F'rcdcrie's  apron  and  Fanny's  head,  includ- 
ing their  hands  and  faces,  and  the  dripping  box  upon  the  floor, 
explained  the  nature  of  what  presented  itself.  He  shook  one, 
boxed  a  second,  and  slapped  the  third,  before  recollecting  that  lie 
was  opposed  to  physical  punishment.  And  Fanny's  hair!  What 
would  Mrs.  Baker  say  !  How  $kovld  he  get  the  honey  oil'!  He 
was  undecided  where  or  bow  to  begin.  He  had  just  taken  her 
locks  in  hand  when  the  door-bell  was  heard  to  ring.  Command- 
ing the  offenders  on  no  account  to  leave  the  room,  he  started  for 
the  door.  It  was  a  lady  friend  whose  acquaintance  he  valued. 
10k  hands  with  her  heartily,  and  invited  her  in.  The  lady 
was  polite,  but  eyed  her  glove  furtively.  Our  founder  of  a  new 
system  thought  of  bis  hands  and  apologized,  telling  some  out-of- 
the-way  story,  extremely  improbable. 

The  disagreeable  subject  was  hardly  disposed  of,  before  the 
three  victims  of  honey  made  their  debut,  bashfully  sliding  in,  one 
after  the  other.  Frank  with  bis  shoes  sticking  to  the  Brussels  at 
ev.  ry  Step,  Frederic  with  dripping  apron,  and  Fanny  in  her  night- 
dre.s  (Mr.  Baker  hain't  been  able  to  find  anything  to  take  the 
place  of  the  cut  one)  and  bare  feet  (one  shoe  was  under  the 
stove  drying). 

The  father  of  this  interesting  group  peremptorily  ordered  them 
out,  and  wished  himself  in  Japan.  Was  there  ever  a  man  so 
harassed  by  adverse  circumstances  and — children  !  The  lady, 
not  finding  her  host  very  talkative,  and  somewhat  flurried  in  man- 
ner, withal,  took  leave  very  soon  ;  thinking  the  little  Bakers  cot  at 
all  attractive  and  shockingly  neglected  ;  while  the  disturbed  mas- 
ter of  the  mansion  took  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  lamenting  the  in- 
auspicious chance  that  had  shown  her  his  progeny  in  such  a 
plight.  Mrs.  Baker  would  never  forgive  his  agency  in  the  unfor- 
tunate occurrence,  priding  herself  as  she  did  on  the  general  clean- 
liness and  tidiness  of  her  offspring.  What  could  possess  the  lit- 
tle torments  to  come  trooping  in  unbidden,  with  their  ringers  in 
their  mouths,  and  said  mouths  very  dirty  ?  To  plague  him, 
doubtless,  and  make  their  mother  miserable  when  she  came  to 
hear  of  it. 

In  this  perturbed  state  of  mind,  Fanny's  hair  got  badly  pulled, 
in  his  frantic  attempts  to  remove  the  deposits  thereon.  It  was 
hard  work,  rather,  the  flaxen  curls  being  tangled  and  matted  to- 
gether in  a  way  that  made  him  feel  uncomfortably  cross.  Fanny 
bore  the  pulling  heroically,  at  first ;  but  as  the  process  grew  more 
complicated,  began  to  whimper,  finally  relieving  her  pent  up  feel- 
ings by  a  loud  outcry,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  Freddy  who 
began  to  be  frightened  by  the  threatening  glances  of  his  offended 
parent. 

It  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  four  o'clock  when  Mr.  Ba- 
ker got  time  to  sit  down.  His  limbs  ached  *vith  weariness,  and 
his  head  felt  fit  for  nothing  but  a  pillow.  Yet  desirous  of  show- 
ing his  wife  that  he  could  find  leisure  for  what  he  had  purposed 
doing,  he  produced  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  commenced  a  letter  ; 
writing,  to  begin  with,  with  one  eye  on  his  sheet  and  the  other 
on  the  children,  who  were  penitently  sitting  in  a  row,  just  still 
enough  to  be  meditating  more  mischief.  The  indefatigable  but 
unfortunate  Baker  was  soon  absorbed  in  his  occupation,  forgetful 
of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him.  Casually  raising  his  eyes 
at  length,  he  beheld  Fanny  with  a  suspicious  looking  vial  to  her 
lips,  and  hastened  to  take  it  from  her.  Unlucky  child  !  it  was 
labelled  "  Laudanum." 

The  effect  of  this  terrific  discovery  upon  the  nervous  6ystcm  of 
the  father  was  most  starting.  It  was  the  grand  climax  of  his 
experiment — fatal  alike  to  that  and  to  Fanny.  The  vial  was 
empty,  but  still  emitted  a  flavor  of  the  execrable  drug  which  it 
had  contained.  No  time  was  to  b?  lost.  The  paternal  Baker 
caught  up  his  hat  and  ran  for  medical  aid  at  a  speed  truly  indic- 
ative of  the  pressing  emergency.  He  was  tearing  by  Mr.  Ball's 
house  at  a  frantic  pace,  when  he  was  hailed  by  Mrs.  Baker,  who, 
from  the  window  of  her  friend's  dwelling  had  perceived  his  hurried 
advance. 

"  What,  for  pity's  sake,  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Baker?"  cried  the 
anxious  wife. 

"  Fanny — laudanum — doctgr  I"  replied  ke,  much  out  of  breath. 


"  There's  not  a  drop  of  laudanum  in  the  house,"  added  Mm. 
Biker. 

"  The  vial — the  vial !"  exclaimed  the  husband,  in  tones  60  trag- 
ical that  they  were  frightfully  Othello-like. 

"  There  was  nothing  in  it." 

"  Are  you  sure  I" 

Mrs.  Baker  assured  him  that  she  was  entirely  sure,  and  tho 
alarmed  father  began  to  live  again.  After  enjoying  the  revulsion 
a  moment,  he  said,  with  as  much  coolness  as  he  could  summon  : 

"  I  guess  I'll  go  back  ;"  then,  very  kindly  added,  after  taking 
the  first  homeward  step,  "  if  you  are  most  ready  to  go,  I'll  wait 
for  you." 

Mrs.  Baker  was  quite  ready  to  accompany  the  foundor  of  the 
new  system  for  the  proper  training  of  children. 

"  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Baker,  that  you  didn't  get  a  good  start,"  she 
remarked,  glancing  at  the  children  and  their  various  occupation*. 

Frank  had  produced  his  father's  blacking,  and  was  perscvoring- 
ly  engaged  in  putting  a  layer  of  that  material  over  the  stratum  of 
dried  honey  that  had  adhered  to  his  shoes  since  the  notable  acci- 
dent of  the  earlier  port  of  the  day  ;  but  not  being  well  skilled  in 
that  branch  of  industry,  made  copious  deposits  upon  the  floor  and 
his  (aee  ;  Frederic  was  building  a  fire  of  little  sticks  and  shaTing* 
upon  the  hearth  rug,  with  very  good  success,  having  just  pro- 
duced a  flame  which  burned  much  to  his  satisfaction;  and  Fanny, 
who  had  a  sweet  tooth,  was  up  to  her  eyes  in  honey  again. 

There  were  traces  of  the  day's  march  of  confusion,  disor- 
der and  destruction  in  every  direction  the  prudent  housewife 
could  turn  her  eyes.  Mr.  Baker  shrank  into  himself  in  abfo- 
lutc  dismay  ;  and  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Ball  glide  in,  with  an  ex- 
pression mercilessly  quizzical,  he  undertook  to  make  a  desperate 
rush  from  the  premises.  But  he  couldn't  do  it  ;  his  egress  was 
prevented   by  Mrs.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Ball. 

"  The  system  is  demonstrated  !"  quoth   Mis.  Ball. 

"  Its  practical  working  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  I"  added  Mrs. 
Baker. 

"  Let  me  go  !  let  me  leave  the  country  !" 

"  How  nice  everything  looks  !''  pursued  Mrs.  Ball,  taking  a 
general  survey  of  the  room. 

"  It's  a  wonderful  system  I"  continued  Mrs.  Baker.  "  There's 
no  honey  on  Fanny's  hair;  no  blacking  on  Franky's  face  ;  no  ink 
on  Freddy's  hands  ;  no  ashes  on  the  floor  ;  no  grease  nor  butter 
on  the  table-cloth  ;  no  chips  on  the  stove  ;  no  water  in  the  chairs; 
no  crumbs  on  the  shelves  ;  no  confusion  and  disorder  anywhere 
prevalent  !  How  stupid  women  are,  not  to  know  bow  to  take 
care  of  children,  and  how  silly  they  are  to  complain  of  troubles 
and  trials,  when  the  whole  thing  can  be  reduced  to  a  science  I" 

"Come,  Ellen,  what's  the  use  I"  interposed  Mr.  Baker,  depre- 
catingly. 

"A  science!  only  think  I"  resumed  Mrs.  Ball. 

"  And  the  grand  secret  is  in  getting  a  '  fair  start,'  "  pursued 
Mrs.  Baker. 

"  Your  husband's  name  must  bo  mentioned  at  the  next  '  Wo- 
man's Rights  Convention,'  for  appropriate  honors!  What  light 
he  reflects  on  the  wearers  of  the  bifurcate,  generally  1"  suggested 
Mrs.  Ball. 

"  What  kind  of  a  hat  do  you  prefer,  Mr.  Baker — a  stove  pipe 
section,  a  Kossuth,  or  a  Wide-awake  '."  queried  his  fairer  half. 

"  A  Wide-awakt !  most  probably,"  asserted  Mrs.  Ball. 

Mr.  Baker  said  not  a  word,  but  nervously  drew  forth  his  pock- 
et book  and  took  therefrom  ten  dollars,  which  he  handed  to  his 
wife  with  a  subdued  manner  that  was  very  significant  ;  it  was  an 
appropriation  for  a  new  velvet  bonnet — an  eloquent  confession  of 
the  fallibility  of  his  system.  An  elegant  piece  of  hend-gcar, 
which  attracted  much  attention,  appeared  in  the  Baker  pew  the 
next  Sabbath. 

The  moral  of  our  story  is  obvious.  Woman's  life  is,  to  the 
majority  of  men,  a  profound  secret ;  they  know  little  of  its  trials  ; 
its  cares,  labors  and  perplexities  are  an  arcanum  so  deep  and  mys- 
tical, that  they  pass  on  through  the  trodden  way  of  existence,  re- 
ceiving of  her  ministrations  without  pausing  to  ask  the  cost  of 
what  is  enjoyed  without  cessation  from  the  cradle  to  the  final  rest- 
ing place  of  humanity. 


THE  TRIE  WOMAN. 

The  true  woman,  for  whose  ambition  a  husband's  love  and  her 
children's  adoration  are  sufficient,  who  applies  her  military  in- 
stincts to  the  discipline  of  her  household,  and  whose  legislative 
faculties  exercise  themselves  in  making  laws  for  her  nurse  ;  whose 
intellect  has  field  enough  for  her  iu  communion  with  her  hus- 
band, and  whose  heart  asks  no  other  honors  than  his  love  and 
admiration  ;  a  woman  who  does  not  think  it  a  weakness  to  attend 
to  her  toilet  and  who  does  not  disdain  to  be  beautiful,  who  be- 
lieves iu  the  virtue  of  glossy  hair  and  well-fitting  gowns,  and  who 
eschews  rents  and  ravelled  edges,  slipshod  shoes  and  audacious 
make-ups ;  a  woman  who  speaks  low,  and  does  not  speak  much ; 
who  is  patient  and  gentle,  and  intellectual  and  industrious  ;  who 
loves  more  than  she  reasons,  and  yet  does  not  love  blindly ;  who 
never  scolds  and  rarely  argues,  but  adjusts  with  a  smile  ;  such  a 
woman  is  the  wife  we  have  all  dreamed  of  once  in  our  lives,  and 
is  the  mother  we  still  worship  in  the  backward  distance. — Dickens. 


A  SUNBEAM  ON  TIIE  STARE. 

I  once  saw  a  sunbeam  stealing  through  a  crevice  in  the  roof, 
and  glancing  upon  the  darkened  stage,  at  a  rehearsal.  That  sin- 
gle streak  of  golden  light,  falling  upon  the  dust,  and  paint,  and 
faded  scenery,  and  glaring  imitations  of  nature,  spoke  to  me,  in  a 
thrilling  tone,  of  green,  murmuring  foliage  ;  of  air  voiceful  with 
rural  sounds  ;  of  the  flower-studded  earth  ;  of  nature's  rich  store- 
house of  vernal  treasures ;  of  all  that  sunbeam  shone  upon,  far 
away  from  this  mockery  and  drudgery,  this  mimicry  and  misery. 
As  1  watched  the  beam*  illuminating  the  surrounding  gloom,  my 
mind  was  filled  with  fresh  and  strengthening  aspirations  that  be- 
longed not  to  this  life  of  representation,  that  had  no  affinity  with 
the  place  and  the  hour.  It  is  years  ago,  yet  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten that  one  ray  of  light,  and  the  sensations  and  reflections  which 
it  culled  Into  existence.— JLrmu  Corn  Rittthir. 
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[Written  for  RUlouV  Pictorial.] 
THE  BANDIT  CHIEFTAU  TO  HIS  STEED, 

BY     BLAXCUE     D'AUTOIsK. 

Ha,  ha!  thevn*  thinking  to  capture  the  wind! 

To  lmprimn  the  foaming  wave! 
Good  Kajjah,  we'll  leave  them  afar  behind — 

Allah  preserves  the  brave. 
We'll  leave  them  afar  on  the  desert's  track — 

We'll  leave  them  afar  on  the  shore; 
Neither  the  Arab  DOT  <t<vd  MO  slack 

Till  ciioniic*  went  (torn  no  more. 

Hi   ha!  they're  thinking  to  weary  thee,  pet, 

With  their  froth  rc!a\s  of  post! 
They  will  prove  the  Arab  and  *tecd  well  mot — 

F;i\  j  i!i  against  a  host ' 
Push  on.  puph  onward,  my  gallant  stoed — 

Onward  for  home  and  life' 
My  child  will  divide  with  thee  half  of  his  bread: 

Thou  It  share  the  caress  of  my  wife. 

Courage.  |00d  rnurage,  Mahratta's  bright  gem, 

Pride  of  thi  kttd  of  hid  | 
Thou  art  worthy  a  star  in  my  diadem — 

lla,  lia!  can  the.v  chain  the  wind' 
Courage,  go  »r  thou  bearesta  klcg — 

The  chief  of  a  lordly  band  : 
Thcte  klnglishmen  dtMB  it  a  laudable  thing 

To  rifle  our  own  good  laud. 

Courage,  good  Fayjah.  they're  hunting  us  now — 

But  they  know  not  the  path  to  the  cave; 
They're  thinking  to  twine  round  their  own  haughty  brow 

The  glories  that  round  us  wave. 
Courage,  once  more,  and  a  season  of  rest 

Shall  n-w.anl  thy  devotion  und  \ 
To  morrow  at  sunrise,  with  dancing  crest, 

The  bandit  will  scour  the  plain. 


4    -»•  —    » 


(Written  lor  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BLACK  SADDLE-MARE. 

OT    HORACE    II.    SUMIlil'.ll. 

Kari.  Von  Dindkkman  lived  near  the  town  of  Grcffelbach,  on 
a  small  Ktreum  emptying  into  the  Kocbor,  in  the  department  of 
Jiifrst,  in  Wirtemberg.  Karl  owned  a  mill  there,  that  he  bad 
bought  since  he  had  become  an  old  man.    Ii  was  an  old  mill,  but 

u  good  one,  and  Karl  bad  ai  nnieb  grain  as  lie  eotild  possibly 
grind  brought  to  bis  place.  He  ran  the  mill  two  rears  alone,  and 
then,  as  lie  found  be  was  growing  blind  and  weak,  be  hired  a  stout 
man  to  come  and  take  charge.  The  person  whoa  be  hired  was 
Martin  Hoffman,  a  poor,  deformed  man,  with  such  a  bump  on  bis 
back  as  made  him  almost  frightful  to  behold.  Karl's  family  was 
a  small  one,  there  being  only  himselfand  Barbara  Lnbea,  who  was 
only  fifteen  years  old,  and  yet  Karl  declared  sbe  was  the  be.-t  cook 
in  the  country.  He  bad  taken  her  when  she  was  eight  years  old, 
bet  patent!  UlTing  died.  At  that  time  Karl  had  lost  bis  wife,  and 
baying  no  children  about  him  to  love,  be  took  little  Barbara,  and 
she  wa.-  so  comely  and  good,  he  loved  her  as  if  she  bail  been  of  his 
own  Hesh  and  blood.  Barbara  lost  none  of  her  comeliness  as  she 
grew  up,  but  rather  grew  more  hand.-omc. 

There  was  one  other  tiling  on  the  premises  that  Karl  loved,  and 
that  was  the  black  saddle-mare  he  had  owned  for  thirteen  years. 
She  was  a  good  beast,  but  would  not  work  in  harness;  yet  she 
would  carry  enormous  load.-  on  her  back,  lint  Karl  only  wanted 
her  for  a  saddle  beast,  for  since  be  had  grown  old  and  fat  he  found 
it  difficult  to  walk  much.  This  mare  was  jet  black  in  color,  and 
as  handsome  in  form  as  any  horse  in  .Jagst.  Karl  had  owned  her 
from  a  little  colt,  and  he  would  sooner  have  sold  his  mill  than  his 
black  saddle-mare. 

But  Karl  Von  Dunderman  bad  seen  his  mill  for  the.  last  time, 
and  for  the  last  time  had  he  ridden  his  black  mare.  Death  had 
come  to  call  him  away.      He  called   Barbara  to   his  side  and  said  : 

"Barbara,  yon  sec  I  am  living.  Theruisnou.se  in  your  crying, 
for  I  must  go — and  I  am  old  enough,  too.  Now  I  have  given  all 
my  property  to  you,  save  fifty  ducats  which  I  have  given  to  Mar- 
tin. The  mill  is  yours,  and  you  must  hire  Martin  to  work  it ;  and 
besides  the  mill  I  Wave  you  over  two  thousand  ducats.  Thus  you 
sec,  you  arc  very  rich,  for  the  mill  will  not  only  support  you,  but 
pay  you  something  handsome  beside.  Now  of  course  many  young 
men  will  try  to  get  you  for  a  wife.  And  now  I  must  have  a  solemn 
promise  from  you.  You  shall  never  many  u  man  until  you  have 
seen  him  ride  the  black  saddle-mare.  When  a  man  comes  whom 
you  do  not  want,  just  tend  him  off  at  once  ;  but  should  one 
loino  whom  you  would  be  willing  to  have  for  a  husband,  you  must 
tell  him  the  conditions  on  which  you  will  accept  him.  He  must 
saddle  the  black  marc,  and  ride  her  up  the  hill  and  back  again.  If 
be  does  this,  then  take  him  ;  but  if  he  docs  it  not,  then  send  him 
away.  And  mind  you,  no  man  can  try  but  once.  If  be  fails  the 
first  time  be  must  civc  it  up." 

"But,"  said  Barbara,  "then  I  shall  surely  many  the  first  man 
who  tries,  for  there  cannot  be  a  kinder  boast." 

"  I  know  bow  kind  she  is.  But  allowing  it  happens  as  von  say, 
you  cannot  object,  for  you  are  uot  to  lei  then  try  unlaw  you  would 
like  them.  But  this  shall  not  always  hist,  you  know,  for  the  black 
mare  cannot  live  till  you  are  very  old.  You  are  now  only  fifteen, 
so  by  the  time  you  are  thirty  the  mare  will  be  pretty  well  worn  out. 
But  you  shall  keep  her  as  well  a.,  you  can,  and  lie  very  careful  she 
does  not  get  injured.  Now  to  all  this  will  you  give  me  your  sol- 
emn promise  !"     And  Barbara  promised  very  solemnly. 

And  Karl  made  Barbara  give  one  more  promise,  and  that  was, 
always  to  use  the  same  saddle  she  now  owned  ;  and  she  gave  this 
promise  the  m  >  ..-  readily  because  her  saddle  was  a  very  beautiful  as 
well  as  strong  aud  durable  one. 


After  this  Karl  Von  Dunderman  died,  and  after  be  was  buried 
Barbara  went  homo  and  was  sad  and  lonesome.  Martin  Hoffman 
came  to  live  with  her,  and  though  he  was  cheerful  aud  kind,  yet  it 
was  a  Ion;;  time  before  she  could  become  reconciled  to  the  loss  of 
her  old  protector;  but  when  the  spring  birds  came,  and  the  pretty 
flowers  began  to  bloom,  sbe  laughed  once  more,  and  her  soul  came 
back  to  its  joyousness.  One  day,  while  overhauling  the  papers 
Karl  had  left  in  his  old  desk,  she  found  a  note  directed  to  her. 
The  superscription  was  in  Karl's  band,  and  the  note  was  strongly 
sealed.  She  was  just  going  to  open  the  missive  when  she  saw- 
some  writing  beneath  the  superscription,  and  it  read  as  follows  : 
"  Barbara  must  not  open  this  until  slit  is  married,  nor  must  slit  allow 
any  one  else  to  do  so.     I  know  site  will  nut  disobey." 

For  a  while  Barbara  wished  to  know  what  was  inside  of  this  let- 
ter, but  she  remembered  she  had  never  disobeyed  her  foster-father 
while  he  lived,  and  she  would  not  now  darken  her  remembrance  of 
him  by  doing  it  ;  and  so  she  placed  it  again  in  the  desk. 

Time  passed  on,  and  when  Barbara  was  seventeen  she  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  girls  in  the  neighborhood.  She  and  Martin 
lived  pleasantly  together,  for  she  bad  become  used  to  his  deformity, 
and  he  absolutely  worshipped  her.  The  mill  kept  working  away 
all  the  while,  its  great  wheel  groaning  and  rambling  always  while 
the  sun  was  up,  and  often  by  candle-light,  lor  Martin  was  faithful. 
During  this  time  several  men  hail  sought  the  maiden's  hand,  liHt 
she  had  turned  them  off  without  a  question.  At  length,  there  came 
a  young  man  whom  she  did  not  dislike.  His  name  was  John  Fors- 
tern,  the  son  of  nn  inn-keeper  in  Grefielbach.  But  Barbara  was 
discreet,  and  resolved  ere  she  allowed  her  affections  to  become  fixed 
by  further  intimacy,  to  put  John  to  the  test. 

"  Come,  sweet  Barbara — you  must  allow  me  to  lore  you,"  said 
the  youth,  upon  his  knees. 

"And  why  should  1  do  that?"  she  Asked. 
"  Because  1  would  have  you  for  a  wife,"  was  the  response. 
"  You  are  plain,"  replied  Barbara,  "and  I  will  be  equally  so. 
Before  I  can  give  you  any  answer  you  must  saddle  Von  Dundcr- 
nian's  black  mare,  and  ride  her  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  back 
again.  I  promised  old  Karl  that  I  would  not  marry  a  man  who 
could  not  do  this." 

"  The  old  man  was  wise,"  died  John,  rapturously.  "  He  would 
have  you  take  a  man  of  nerve  for  a  husbund.  And  yet  how  simple 
a  job  that  must  be,  for  you  ride  the  beast  at  will." 

"  And  mind,"  added  the  maiden,  "  \ou  can  make  but  one  trial." 
"  Very    proper,"   returned   John.      "  The  man   who   could    not 
handle  so  kind  a  beast,  would  not  be  worthy  of  so  kind  a  wifj." 
So  the  black  saddle-mare  was  led  out,  and  saddled  and  bridled. 
"  Dear  Barbara,"  cried  Forstern,  "  I   am  the  happiest  of  men. 
To  the  top  of  the  bill  and  back,  you  say  I" 
"Y. 

"  Then  hold  your  love  till  I  am  back.     Now  lure's  up  I" 
At  he  spoke  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  commenced  to  draw 

the  rein  ;  but—"  0  !  Ah  !     What  the Whoa  !" 

But  neither  force  nor  entreaty  could  make  the  black  mare  go 
ahead.  She  only  reared  and  plunged  furiously,  and  finally,  by 
springing cred  on  her  hind  legs, managed  to  throw  her  would-be  rider. 
Barbara  was  sorry  ;  aud  sbe  said  so, — but  she  could  not  help  it. 
So  John  Forstern  went  away  professing  to  be  very  miserable. 

Lovers  kept  coming — some  for  the  pretty  girl  herself,  and  some 
for  the  money  and  the  mill.  Among  the  former  at  length  came 
Peter  Rothendorf.  He  was  a  well-looking  young  man,  of  respect- 
able family.  Barbara  had  known  him  some  time,  and  she  knew 
him  to  be  a  good,  kind  man.  She  felt  sure  she  should  love  him  if 
be  continued  his  addresses,  for  she  respected  him  now,  and  even 
felt  happy  when  she  saw  him  coming.  But  she  forgot  not  her 
promise  to  her  protector,  and  she  told  Peter  the  conditions  on  whi<  h 
he  could  continue  bis  visits. 

"  But  that  i-  too  easy  a  task  for  so  rich  a  prize,"  the  young  man 
Cried.  "  1  am  an  experienced  horseman,  and  may  as  well  call  the 
work  done." 

"  But  you  must  do  it,"  said  Barbara. 

"Of  course — and  it  shall  be  done  at  once,  too.  '  Hail,  happy- 
day,  that  sees  my  love  my  own.'  " 

And  with  this  scrap  upon  his  lips  Peter  Bothendorf  went  out. 
Martin  led  the  black  mare  from  the  stable,  and  as  soon  as  the  sad- 
dle and  bridle  were  on,  the  young  man  mounted.  He  waved  his 
hat  to  Barbara,  and  then  whistled  to  the  mare.  The  animal's  first 
movement  was  a  sudden  spring,  sideway,  to  the  left — then,  us  sud- 
denly, to  the  right — then  three  lightning-like  leaps  forward,  and 
then,  in  an  instant,  a  rearing  Straight  upon  the  hind  feet.  Poor 
Peter  Kothcndorf  went  over  the  marc's  head  and  lighted  in  the 
great  water-butt  by  the  fence.  Barbara  went  sadly  into  the  house, 
and  Peter  went  sadly  home. 

The  next  whom  the  maiden  fancied  was  Rodolf  Silthofcn.  He 
also  paaeed  through  the  ordeal,  and  instead  of  reaching  the  top  of 
the  hill  upon  the  black  marc's  back,  found  himself  in  the  mill-brook 
upon  his  own  back. 

Poor  Barbara  began  to  fear  she  should  never  get  a  husband,  for 
these  repeated  failures  rather  tended  to  make  her  want  a  compan- 
ion. Within  the  next  year  five  young  lovers  tried  the  task,  aud 
they  all  failed.     The  black  nuue  seemed  bewitched. 

By-and-by  Barbara  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  when  she 
looked  into  her  minor  she  knew  she  was  beautiful.  Eleven  lovers 
— good  voung  men — h:vd  confessed  her  charms,  but  they  had  been 
driven  off  by  the  Strange  fatality  attached  to  the  black  saddle-mare. 
Oue  day  a  new  lover  came  to  the  mill.  He  said  his  name  was 
Karl  Thanhauser.  He  was  not  far  from  seven-and-twenty,  with  a 
bold,  frank  face,  a  fine,  dark  eye,  glossy  hair,  that  hung  in  nut- 
brown  curl:,  and  stout  and  strong  of  frame.  His  voice  was  like 
mu.-ic,  and  bis  smiles  like  the  summer's  sun.  He  had  little  money, 
but  a  great  deal  of  genius.  He  came  up  first  to  paint  the  old  mill — 
not  to  cover  the  fabrio  itself  with  paint,  but  to  paint  its  couuterpart 


on  canvass ;  and  while  doing  this  he  worked  in  the  house,  and  took 
his  meals  there.  After  the  mill  was  done  be  painted  some  more 
pictures  of  scenery  thereabouts ;  and  then  be  said  he  must  paint 
Barbara's  likeness.  To  this  the  maiden  readily  consented,  for  she 
liked  the  young  artist's  companionship.  Before  the  portrait  was 
done  sbe  wished  he  would  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  so  she  could  put 
him  to  the  test.     And  finally  the  question  was  proposed. 

Karl  asked  her  plainly  to  love  him,  and  be  bis  wife.  For  nn  in- 
stant she  thought  of  accepting  him  without  running  the  fearful 
risk  of  losing  him,  for  her  heart  would  break  if  sbe  were  to  lose 
him  now.  But  her  truth  triumphed,  and  she  told  the  artist  he 
must  ride  the  black  saddle-mare  to  the  to])  of  the  high  hill  and  back 
again  ere  she  could  give  him  an  answer. 
"  And  why  is  this  i"  Karl  asked. 

"  Because  my  old  foster-father  Karl  Von  Dunderman  made  me 
promise  never  to  marry  a  man  until  be  had  done  it." 
"  And  have  any  tried  it  yet  ?" 
"  Yes — eleven  have  tried,  and  failed." 

"  Sweet  Barbara,"  cried  the  young  man,  clasping  the  maiden  to 
his  bosom  and  kissing  her,  "  I  shall  not  lose  you.  Thou  art  mine." 
Again  Martin  put  saddle  and  bridle  upon  the  black  marc  and  led 
her  forth.  Karl  gathered  the  rein  in  his  hand,  and  then  put  his 
fool  in  the  Stirrup.  Then  with  a  cheerful  whistle  he  brought  the 
beast  a  gentle  cut  with  his  whip,  and — she  put  her  nose  forward 
and  trotted  off.  Away  to  the  top  of  the  hill  she  went,  and  then 
came  back  again,  and  then  he  alighted. 

"  Now  what  say  yon  V  the  youth  cried,  as  he  clasped  the  maiden 
once  more  to  his  bosom. 

Sbe  only  laid  her  bead  on  bis  shoulder,  and  said  sbe  was  very 
happy.     It  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  married  in  one  week. 
On  the  very  evening  before  the  maniage  was  to  take   place,  the 
lovers  sat  together  upon  the  door-stone. 

"Barbara,"  tin'  youth  said,  "it  is  me  you  love,  and  not  my 
name,  eh  .'" 

"  Certainly.     But  why  do  you  nsk  such  a  question  !" 
"  Because  my  name  is  not  Thanhauser.     My  true  name  is  Karl 
Von  Dunderman." 

"  What,  the  same  name  as  my  good  foster-father  boro  I" 
"  Yes — be  gave  it  to  me." 
"  He  '.—  my  father  •" 
"  Yes.     I  was  his  own  son." 
For  awhile  Barbara  was  incredulous. 

"  When  I  was  only  twelve  ye;  rs  old,"  explained  Karl,  "  I  ran 
away.  My  father  whipped  me  veiy  severely,  and,  as  I  thought, 
without  cause.  I  got  one  litter  fnm  him,  in  which  he  threatened 
to  send  an  officer  after  me  if  I  did  not  come  home.  Of  course  this 
was  not  the  kind  of  letter  to  move  me.  I  made  my  way  into  Italy  ; 
got  a  place  in  an  artist's  studio,  and  finally  gained  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  myself.  When  I  had  become  able  to  gain  my  own  liveli- 
hood I  set  about  it;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  laid  up  money  enough 
to  defray  my  expenses  1  started  for  home.  At  Mainhaidt,  where 
my  father  used  to  live,  I  first  learned  that  be  was  dead  ;  and  there, 
too,  I  learned  that  he  had  left  his  whole  property  to  an  adopted 
daughter,  who  was  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  who  yet  remained 
single  after  a  hundred  proj>osals  for  her  hand.  It  was  not  the  wish 
for  my  father's  wealth  that  drew  me  here — I  only  wished  to  sec  and 
know  the  being  who  had  been  his  to  love,  and  who  had  taken  my 
place ;  for  as  I  grew  up  I  loved  my  father  more.  I  came,  and  I 
was  not  long  in  lo\ine;  you.     So  now  you  know  all." 

On  the  next  day  they  were  married,  and  then  Barbara  told  Karl 
about  the  letter.  So  they  went  and  got  it,  and  upon  opening  it 
they  found  it  to  read  as  follows  : 

"  To  Barbae  v,  siv  bkloted  Child, — Once  I  bad  a  son.  He 
left  inc  when  only  twelve  years  old,  and  it  was  my  own  harshress 
that  drove  him  away.  Should  he  ever  come  back,  it  would  be  my 
holiest  wish  that  he  might  become  your  husband.  But  I  can  hardly 
hope  so  much.  Yet  ere  I  die,  if  he  comes  not  back  again  before, 
I  shall  leave  you  with  n  restriction  toward  this  end.  But  I  will 
not  leave  it  so  that  any  unprincipled  man  can  step  in  and  claim  to 
be  my  son,  as  some  might  do  in  hope  of  thereby  gaining  some  of 
the  property  I  leave.  1  think  my  son  is  the  only  man  besides  Mar- 
tin, who  can  ride  the  black  saddle-mare,  therefore  I  shall  use  that 
test.  Yet  I  would  not  leave  this  to  you  so  that  it  might  prevent 
you  from  gaining  a  husband,  for  were  you  to  know  of  my  wish  you 
might  put  off  honest  lovers  without  use  or  benefit. 

"  And  if  my  wish  kept  you  from  a  husband  longer  than  you 
could  desire,  the  knowledge  that  it  was  my  earnest  prayer  will 
surelv  remove  all  unpleasant  feelings.  If  you  do  ever  see  my  son, 
tell  him  bis  father  loved  him  well,  and  in  his  lust  hours  of  life 
blamed  him  not.  Vox  Dinderman." 

"  And  bow  could  you  ride  the  black  saddle-mare  when  none  oth- 
ers could  do  it  i"  asked  Barbara,  as  they  both  wiped  away  their  tears. 

"  Ah,  it was  very  simple,"  returned  Karl,  with  a  smile.  "It 
was  1  who  broke  the  mare  when  she  was  a  colt,  and  to  prevent  the 
neighbors'  boys,  and  any  others,  from  riding  her  clandestinely, 
and  also  to  be  rid  of  the  pest  of  borrowers,  I  taught  her  to  allow 
no  one  to  ride  her  who  mounted  upon  the  mar  side.  By  persever- 
ance 1  got  her  so  that  she  would  throw  even  me  off  if  I  mounted 
upon  the  side  which  it  is  always  customary  to  use  for  that  purpose. 
If  you  will  look  at  your  own  saddle  you  will  notice  that  it  is  made 
'  wrong  side  to,'  as  others  would  call  it ;  and  Martin,  I  find,  knew 
the  secret.  Of  course  no  man,  not  in  this  secret,  would  think  of 
mounting  upon  the  offside;  SO  my  father  knew  that  if  I  did  re- 
turn, I,  and  1  alone,  could  ride  the  beast.  Are  you  sorry  the  mare 
threw  off  so  many  lovers  for  you  '" 

"  O,  no,  Karl,"  murmured  the  maiden,  with  happy  tears  in  her 
eves,  "  I  am  very  glad,  for  now  1  have  the  right  one.  If  you  hail 
been  thrown  off  I  should  never  have  tried  again." 

"  Why  so,  dearest  !" 

"  Because  my  heart  would  have  been  thrown  off,  too,  and  broken 
in  its  fall." 

Of  course  Karl  Von  Dunderman  was  satisfied — and  so  was  Bar- 
bara— aud,  more  than  all,  so  was  the  Black  Saddle-Mass. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SWEET    CECILS    LISLE. 

BT   WILLIE    E.    PABOtt. 

It  happened  in  this  wise — years  ago, 

Tn  Manna-Hatta's  far-famed  isle, 
Beside  the  sparkling  Hudson's  (low, 
I  met  the  Lady  Cecile  Lislu. 

Uer  eyes  were  blue  as  violets  are, 
And  on  each  cheek  was  throned  a  smile; 

And  travel  near,  or  travel  fur. 
Vou'd  find  no  fairer  ones  the  while. 

Pebbles  were  lying  round  her  feet : 
Lilies  were  nestling  in  her  hair, 

Fresh  from  the  forest's  dim  retreat. 
And,  like  the  wearer,  pure  and  (air. 

I  saw  no  archer  bend  his  bow — 
I  heard  no  arrow  cleave  the  air; 

But  this,  und  <ml\  this.  I  know, 

My  heart  was  wounded  then  and  there. 

The  tide  went  downward  to  the  sea, 
The  white  ships  floated  with  the  tide; 

And  then  methought  how  sweet  'twould  be, 
With  Lady  Cecile  as  my  bride. 

To  stem  the  current  of  the  jears, 

Heart-nerved  by  hope,  by  love,  by  pride — 

Borne  swiftly  by  the  shoal  of  fears. 
And  reach  at  last  Port  Sanctified. 

The  golden-sandaled  autumn  came, 
As  summer  doffed  her  robe  de  rose ; 

And  Cecile  took  another  name 
That  gave  my  wounded  heart  repose. 

She  whispered  vows  of  lore  and  truth, 
The  pastor  words  affirming  said ; 

And  in  the  heyday  of  our  youth. 
Sweet  Ccciie  Lisle  and  I  were  wed. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

REAL     LIFE. 

BT   MART  A.  LOWELL. 

"  Is  there  a  letter  for  one  Oldficld  1"  said  a  stout,  decent  woman, 
presenting  herself  at  the  window  of  the  post-office  delivery,  in 
Norriston,  of  which  office  I  was  then  the  incumbent.  It  was  a 
strong  Scotch  accent  in  which  she  spoke,  respectful,  bat  quite 
decided.  I  looked  up  involuntarily  from  my  writing,  and  sur- 
veyed the  owner  of  the  voice.  The  clerk  was  inspecting  the 
pigeon-hole  on  which  the  letter  O  was  conspicuously  posted,  at 
the  same  time  asking  her  what  was  the  given  name. 

"  There  will  be  no  name  but  Mistress  Oldficld,  I  am  thinking," 
said  the  woman. 

"  Then,  here  it  is,"  said  the  clerk,  handing  her  a  letter  in  a 
thick,  handsome  envelope,  on  which  was  written,  in  a  fine,  clear, 
bold  hand,  "  Mrs.  Oldfield,  Xorriston."  It  was  mailed  from  Man- 
chester, England. 

"  Surely,  that  is  from  my  own  son,"  she  said,  as  she  caught 
Eight  of  the  writing,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Dunton  him- 
self. "  Do  give  it  me  ;  it  is  from  my  William."  She  took  it  with 
a  bright  smile  on  her  broad,  motherly  face,  that  did  me  good  to  sec. 
Presently  she  came  back,  and  with  evident  reluctance,  she  asked 
to  have  the  letter  read  to  her,  intimating  that  she  could  not  read  it 
herself.  I  took  her  into  my  private  room,  and  opened  the  letter, 
which  was  from  her  son,  William  Baillie,  detailing  many  circum- 
stances of  a  family  nature. 

From  it  I  gathered  that  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Dal- 
glish  &  Co.,  manufacturers,  at  Manchester  ;  and  further,  that  the 
senior  partner  was  married  to  the  writer's  sister,  of  whom  he  wrote 
in  terms  of  warm,  brotherly  affection,  and  also  of  her  husband  as 
of  an  employer  whom  he  honored  and  respected.  The  letter,  alto- 
gether, was  one  which  bespoke  a  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  such  as  could  hardly  be  expected  of  the  son  of  a  woman 
who  could  not  read. 

Afterwards,  when  I  became  familiar  with  the  woman's  appear- 
ance at  the  window,  to  which  she  regularly  came  whenever  the 
steamer  arrived  from  Kngland,  I  would  take  out  her  letters,  and 
beckon  her  into  my  room,  where  I  listened  with  much  interest  to 
the  artless  story  which  she  at  various  times  related,  and  which 
found  its  confirmation  in  the  many  allusions  to  family  matters 
which  her  son's  letters  contained. 

Helen  Fairlie  was  a  bright,  rosy,  flaxen-haired  and  blue-eyed 
Scottish  lassie,  with  a  heart  full  of  kindly  and  social  feelings,  and 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  natural  good  sense ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, with  no  advantages  of  education,  even  in  the  most  common 
branches,  which  are  at  present  enjoyed  so  fully  everywhere. 
To  spin,  weave,  make  butter  and  cheese,  and  occasionally  to 
look  after  the  sheep  when  the  farm  beys  were  otherwise  engaged, 
was  the  extent  of  her  accomplishments.  Nor  did  she  feel  at  all 
mortified  by  this  want  of  knowledge  ;  for  many  girls  around  her, 
of  her  own  age  and  station,  were  equally  ignorant.  In  fact,  it  was 
seldom  otherwise  in  the  secluded  district  in  which  she  lived,  except 
with  the  daughters  of  professional  people,  and  of  those  landholders 
who  spent  only  the  summer  season  on  their  estates,  and  migrated 
with  the  swallows  to  the  south  when  winter  approached. 

To  one  of  these  estates  came  William  Baillie,  to  offer  himself 
as  head  gardener.  He  was  a  gentle,  modest,  good-looking  youth, 
with  some  pretensions  to  education,  and  was  well  skilled  in  his 
quiot  and  peaceful  occupation. 

At  a  fair  in  the  neighborhood,  where  the  prettv,  blue-eyed  Helen 
was  carrying  off  the  paJin  of  bellchood  among  the  rustic  beaux, 


Rhc  attracted  the  notice  of  the  young  gardener  from  Clover  Hill; 
and  for  n  week  afterwards  the  rosebushes  and  pink-roots  were 
sadly  neglected  in  the  garden,  so  much  did  he  think  of  the  roses 
and  violets  iu  Helen  Fairlic's  cheeks  and  eves.  When  he  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  she  (lid  not  tell  him  how  deficient  she  was  in 
many  things  which  he  prized  most  ;  and  when  after  their  marriage 
he  sorrowfully  discovered  it,  he  comforted  himself  that,  at  all 
events,  she  was  of  a  stronger  and  more  resolute  nature  than  him- 
self, upon  which  his  own  feeble  nature  could  lean  itself;  for  in 
matters  not  pertaining  to  liis  calling,  William  Baillie  was  timid  as 
n  girl. 

Three  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  to  them  ;  the  former 
inheriting  their  mother's  physical  strength  and  uninterrupted  good 
health,  and  the  latter,  their  father's  gentle  disposition.  To  the 
mother's  care  of  them  when  young  they  owed  much.  She  was 
firm  and  decided,  but  kind  ;  the  father  was  less  firm,  but  he  was 
gentle,  and  in  all  intellectual  tilings  was  their  teacher.  The  chil- 
dren received  the  full  flow  of  that  inner  fountain  which  to  their 
mother  was  scaled  ;  for  Baillie  not  only  imparted  to  them  his 
knowledge  in  all  the  common  branches  of  education,  but  some- 
thing, too,  of  a  higher  life — a  sense  of  religious  trust  and  repose, 
into  which  she  could  not  enter. 

But  now  William  Baillie  was  laid  on  a  sick  bed,  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  cold  which  he  caught  on  coining  from  the  green-house 
into  a  chilly  and  biting  air.  How  much  he  then  appreciated  Helen's 
care  and  good  nursing ;  never  had  her  nature  seemed  so  soft  and 
gentle.  To  his  wakeful  eyes,  nothing  seemed  half  so  lovely  as  the 
kind,  anxious  f.tcc  that  bent  above  his  pillow — nothing  so  refresh- 
ing as  the  cool  hand  on  his  forehead.  But  her  care  and  affection 
were  alike  powerless ;  and  though  he  lingered  till  the  time  when 
his  beloved  flowers  were  in  their  summer  glory,  he  never  arose 
from  that  sick  bed. 

It  was  now  that  Helen's  resolute  and  earnest  character  stood  her 
in  good  stead.  She  roused  herself  to  make  an  effort  in  behalf  of 
her  children,  and  she  took  the  first  advice  which  seemed  reasonable 
to  her.  Pursuing  this,  she  took  them  over  to  England ;  and 
amidst  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  Manchester  factories,  she 
found  employment  for  all  her  family  save  one.  This  was  Andrew, 
the  eldest,  who  strongly  objected  to  a  life  of  such  confinement  and 
restraint.  He  had  breathed  the  free  air  of  the  Scottish  hills  too 
long  to  bear  such  a  change.  "  If  I  must  live  in  smoke,  dearest 
mother,"  said  he,  "  it  shall  be  in  the  smoke  of  battle."  And  he 
accordingly  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  It  was  Helen's  second  great 
trial,  but  she  bore  it  without  complaint,  and  saw  him  oft"  with 
calmness  and  fortitude. 

Xow  she  busied  herself  in  the  care  of  providing  for  her  other 
children,  who,  confined  through  the  long  days  at  the  factory,  were 
delighted  to  get  back  at  evening  and  partake  of  the  social  evening 
meal,  which  her  willing  hands  prepared  for  them.  But  still,  her 
days  were  necessarily  passed  alone.  No  pleasant,  friendly  neigh- 
bor (such  as  she  had  by  dozens  almost  in  Scotland)  ever  came  to 
while  away  her  time ;  and  she  who  had  lived  in  the  social  freedom 
of  a  Scottish  neighborhood,  found  her  present  situation  intolerable, 
from  the  perpetual  reserve  and  restraint  which  environed  her.  She 
was  wholly  separated  from  her  children,  except  the  brief  hours  of 
their  hurried  meals — for  sleep  overtook  them  the  instant  they  sat 
down  at  home,  after  the  fatigues  of  their  daily  life. 

When,  therefore,  John  Oldfield  proposed  to  share  his  worldly 
fortunes  with  hers,  she  consented,  not  from  any  love  towards  him, 
but  because  she  could  not  bear  the  loneliness  which  through  the 
long  days  was  uneheered  and  solitary,  without  even  the  aid  which 
books  might  have  given  her.  Helen  ought  to  have  known — nay, 
she  did  know  and  feel — that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
him  and  William  Baillie  ;  but  she  was  easily  persuaded  to  marry 
him,  and  her  children  were  unused  to  dispute  her  decisions,  and 
she  married — married  to  find  that  she  should  have  little  after  all 
of  pleasant  companionship,  or  even  of  peaceful  quietness.  For 
John  Oldfield  was  indolent,  wasteful  and  intemperate ;  and  the 
money  which  her  children  were  spending  their  young  strength  to 
earn,  was  seized  by  him  and  spent  at  the  alehouse. 

Helen  thought  long  upon  what  course  she  ought  to  take.  She 
could  not  bear  to  have  her  children  injured  and  mortified ;  so, 
when  little  Helen  Oldfield  was  three  years  old,  after  much  endur- 
ance ond  long-suffering,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  emigrate  to 
America,  as  the  only  way  to  save  her  other  children  from  trouble 
and  vexation.  Robert  Baillie,  her  second  son,  married  when  quite 
young,  and  offered  his  sister  Elizabeth  a  home  in  his  house  as 
long  as  she  wished  it.  To  William  and  Mary  the  mother's  heart 
clung  fast,  and  leaving  them  was  the  hardest;  but  even  this  pang 
was  softened  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were  great  favorites  with 
the  rich  manufacturer,  and  that  he  had  promised  Mary  a  home 
with  his  widowed  mother,  where  she  would  be  well  cared  for. 
Helen  did  not  then  know  that  he  had  for  some  months  wavered 
between  Mary's  beauty  and  goodness  on  one  hand,  and  their  con- 
nection with  John  Oldficld  on  the  other. 

For  Mr.  Dalglish  was  a  well-meaning  and  right-minded  man  ; 
and  he  would  not  have  been  ashamed  of  the  virtuous  poverty  of 
the  mother,  while  he  shrank  from  the  contact  with  such  a  man  as 
her  husband.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  Old- 
fields  from  emigrating,  except  John's  reluctance  to  make  any 
effort.  But  Helen's  strength  of  purpose  prevailed  ;  so  she  gath- 
ered up  all  her  resolution  to  bid  her  children  farewell,  and  with 
little  Helen  in  her  arms,  she  departed  for  the  ship  that  was  to  bear 
her  away  from  their  sight. 

"  Keep  Helen  at  school,"  was  William's  last  injunction,  as  ho 
kissed  the  fairy  little  creature,  embraced  his  mother,  and  shook 
hands  kindly  with  his  stepfather. 

They  arrived  in  America  in  the  early  spring,  and  were  advised 
to  go  to  a  village  iu  which  some  factories  had  been  recently  erect- 
ed, and  where  operatives  were  wanting.     John   obtained  work 


without  difficulty,  but  his  irregular  habits  remained,  and  he  had 
days  of  utter  listlessiiess  and  inactivity  from  the  effects  of  indul- 
gence. Helen's  strong  heart  did  not  forsake  her;  she  tried  to 
make  him  as  comfortable  as  his  selfishness  would  not  permit. 

Little  Helen  grew  into  even  more  than  her  mother's  beauty, and 
promised  to  be  as  good  and  wise  ai  she  was  beautiful.  At  first 
her  schoolmates  laughed  at  her  quaint  Scotch  attire,  fo  which  her 
mother  still  clung  as  to  the  memory  of  her  native  land  ;  but  her 
good  breeding,  and  the  sweet  voice  which  uttered  such  perfect 
English  accents,  soon  won  the  hearts  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  first  letter  from  England  announced  Mary's  marriage  with 
Mr.  Dalglish.  The  second  brought  sadder  tidings.  Andrew,  her 
brave  eldest  son,  was  killed  in  battle;  lie  had  fought  gallantly 
more  than  once,  I  knew  well,  for  the  poor  mother  showed  me, 
wilh  streaming  eyes,  the  large  silver  medal  which  his  colonel  trans- 
mitted to  her  after  his  death,  with  a  letter  kindly  written,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  bravery. 

She  hod  kept  it  by  her  a  few  months,  when  she  received  a  letter 
from  William  (which,  by  the  way,  was  the  one  I  had  first  read), 
asking  to  have  it  given  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dalglish,  who  was 
anxious  to  have  it  in  her  possession.  Perhaps  she  wished  to  show 
to  her  husband's  family  that  her  own  was  not  altogether  undistin- 
guished. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mother  reluctantly  resigned  it. 
As  some  consolation  to  her  for  parting  with  it,  I  took  several  fine 
impressions  of  it,  both  in  black  and  red  scaling  wax,  for  which  she 
seemed  very  grateful,  as  well  as  for  the  care  I  bestowed  upon  the 
transmission  of  the  medal  to  England. 

Every  letter  from  William— none  ever  come  from  Mrs.  Dalglish 
— contained  the  most  affectionate  expressions  for  little  Helen,  and 
seemed  to  refer  to  her  future  residence  in  England,  which  he  in- 
tended to  offer  her.  Indeed,  her  grand  brother-in-law  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  her ;  and  I  was  glad  when  her  mother  came  to  consult 
me  about  sending  out  Helen's  daguerreotype  to  be  seen  by  her 
English  relations.  She  is  a  glorious  little  creature,  with  the  air  of 
a  born  duchess,  and  a  dignity  which  will  charm  Mr.  Dalglish,  who 
is  now  as  anxious  as  any  of  them  for  Helen's  arrival.  At  the 
same  time  pitying  the  mother's  loneliness  after  she  will  have  h  ft 
her,  they  have  offered  her  a  home  also,  if  she  will  but  leave  her 
husband  in  America. 

But  the  strong-hearted,  self-sacrificing  mother  will  not  hear  of 
it.  She  has  done  her  duty  through  life  far  better  than  manv 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  birth,  education,  wealth  ond  tal- 
ent ;  and  she  believes  in  doing  her  duty  still.  She  feels  that  she 
has  been  led  into  one  great  mistake  (that  of  her  second  marriage), 
and  that  she  must  abide  by  the  consequent 

"After  all,"  she  said,  smiling,  "if  I  had  not  married  him,  I 
should  not  have  been  Helen's  mother."  And  she  gazed  with  a 
mother's  pride  on  the  beautiful  picture  with  which  she  was  about 
to  astonish  them  in  England,  as  she  added,  "  Queen  Victoria  has 
not  a  child  so  fair  or  so  good  as  Helen." 

And  soon,  very  soon  she  will  send  her,  fair  and  good  as  she  is, 
and  guarded  only  by  the  holy  influences  of  a  mother's  love  and 
prayers,  to  make  a  home  by  some  English  fireside. 

Speed  on,  white-winged  messenger  of  the  -ja!  Speed  on,  fleet 
ship  !  Thou  bearcst  many  sad  ones  to  our  shores,  but  few  of  theso 
return.  Now,  thou  earliest  a  young  girl  and  her  fortunes ;  and  no 
English  maiden,  highborn  as  she  may  be,  who  dwells  in  marble 
halls,  in  the  shadow  of  her  ancestral  trees,  is  fairer  or  purer  than 
Helen. 


ALL  SORTS  OF  BUNDS, 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  in  men  of  opposite  minds  to  despise 
each  other.  A  grave  man  cannot  conceive  what  is  the  use  of  wit 
in  society;  a  pirson  who  takes  a  strong  common  sense  view  of  the 
subject,  is  for  pushing  out  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  an  ingenious 
theorist,  who  catches  at  the  slightest  and  faintest  analogies,  and 
another  man,  who  scents  the  ridiculous  from  afar,  will  hold  no 
commerce  with  him  who  tests  exquisitely  the.  fine  feeling  of  the 
heart,  and  is  alive  to  nothing  else ;  whereas  talent  is  talent,  and 
mind  is  mind,  in  all  its  branches!  Wit  gives  to  life  one  of  its  best 
flavors,  common  sense  leads  to  immediate  action,  and  gives  society 
its  daily  motion  ;  large  and  comprehensive  views  its  annual  rota- 
tion ;  ridicule  chastises  folly  and  imprudence,  and  keeps  men  in 
their  proper  sphere  ;  subtlety  seizes  hold  of  the  fine  threads  of  truth  ; 
analogy  darts  away  in  the  most  sublime  discoveries ;  feeling  paints 
all  the  exquisite  passions  of  man's  soul,  and  rewards  him  by  a 
thousand  inward  visitations,  for  the  sorrows  that  come  from  with- 
out. God  made  it  all !  It  is  all  good  !  We  must  despise  no  sort 
of  talent ;  they  all  have  their  separate  duties  and  uses  ;  all  the  hap- 
piness of  man  for  their  object ;  they  all  improve,  exalt  and  gladden 
life. — Sidney  Smith. 

CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  TEE  WORLD. 
BALLOIS    DOLLAR    MOXTHLY. 

Encouraged  by  the  unprecedented  success  which  this  popular  Monthly  haa 
met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  haa  increased  its  circulation,  the  pro- 
prietor has  resolved  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
That  this  admirable  work  is  a  miracle  or  cheapness,  is  admitted  by  every  one, 
containing,  as  it  does,  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  iu  each  number, 
being  moii'  than  any  of  the  $3  magazines,  und  forming  two  volumes  a  year,  of 
six  hundred  pages  each,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum, 
forONEDOLLAK! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type,  upon  fine  white  paper, 
and  its  matter  is  carefully  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with  the  Bos- 
ton press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.     Its  pages  contain 

NBWS,  TALES.  POEMS,  STORIES  OF  THE  SEA.   SKETCHES.  MISCET.- 

LAXY,  ADVE.NTLUKS,  BIOGRAPHIES.  \\  IT  AMD  HUMOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country.  It  is  also  spiced  with 
a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the  time?,  of  peace  nnd  war.  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  tack 
number  being  COftfylett  in  itself. 

No  sectarian  subjects  are  admitted  Into  its  pages j  there  arc  enough  contro- 
versial publications,  each  devoted  to  Its  own  sect  or  clique.  This  work  is 
Intended  for  THE  MILLION,  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  and  is  filled  to  the 
brim  each  month  with  chaste,  popular  and  graphic  miscellany,  just  such  as 
any  father,  brother,  or  friend  would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  family  circle.  It 
is  In  all  its  departments,  fresh  and  original,  and.  what  it  pa  ports  to  he,  the 
cheapest  paper  in  the  world. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor.  1  11  receive  the 

Magazine  for  one  year;   or  any  person  sending  us  right  subscribers  and  right 
dollars,  at  one  time,  shall  receive  a  copy  gratis. 

M.  14".  BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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JOHN  G.  GILBERT. 

It  i»  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  write  one  word  biographi- 
cal for  our  Boston  readers,  concerning  this  well-known  and 
favorite  actor.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  Boston  boy,  having  been 
born  in  this  city,  February  27,  1810,  and  is  consequently 
46  years  of  age.  His  long  connection  with  the  profession, 
his  high  order  of  dramatic  talent,  his  excellent  character  as 
a  citizen,  and  his  unbounded  popularity  wherever  he  is 
known,  have  marked  him  as  an  individual  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  be  delineated  for  the  gratification  of  the  readers  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial.  The  likeness  was  drawn  for  us  by 
Mr.  Barry,  from  a  photograph  by  those  well-known  artists, 
Masury  &  Silsbee.  Mr.  Gilbert  commenced  his  professional 
career  at  the  old  Tremont  Theatre,  of  Boston,  November 
28, 1828,  making  his  debut  as  "  JeflBer  "  to  the  Bclvidera  of 
the  celebrated  tragic  actress,  Mrs.  Duff,  and  at  once  gave 
promise  of  the  future  excellence  to  which  he  was  destined. 
He  was  immediately  engaged  as  one  of  the  stock  company 
of  the  theatre,  then  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Dana, 
lessee,  Joe  Cowell  being  stage  manager.  The  following 
year,  Air.  Gilbert  made  an  engagement  with  J.  H.  Caldwell, 
of  the  Camp  Street  Theatre,  New  Orleans,  and  remained 
south  and  west  for  the  subsequent  five  years,  performing 
•tar  engagements,  and  filling  permanent  positions  in  vari- 
ous cities.  Again  returning  to  this  city,  ho  became  a  stock 
member  of  the  Tremont,  under  Mr.  IJarry's  management, 
playing  the  principal  old  men's  characters  until  his  (Mr. 
B.'s)  retirement.  His  next  engagement  was  with  Mr.  J. 
S.  Jones,  at  the  same  house,  where  he  filled  the  position  ot 
stage  manager,  and  also  that  of  a  regular  acting  member  ot 
the  company,  for  three  years,  at  which  period  the  theatre 
was  sold  for  a  church.  He  then  joined  the  National  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  under  Mr.  Pclby,  and  when  O.  C.  Wyman  re- 
vived the  Old  Federal  Street  Theatre,  he  became  its  stage 
manager.  At  the  close  of  the  first  season  here,  he  went  to 
London,  and  opened  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  as  Sir  Robert 
Bramble,  and  engaged  hero  for  the  season,  acting  the  first 
old  men,  playing  with  Macready,  Charlotte  Cushman,  etc. 
After  a  season  in  London,  he  returned  to  this  country,  and 
played  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  until  its  destruction 
by  fire.  From  thence  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
played  three  seasons  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  where 
he  was  eminently  popular.  At  this  present  writing,  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  his  estimable  lady  (an  actress  of  high  ability) 
are  members  ot  the  new  Boston  Theatre,  bclieing  the  say- 
ing, that  "a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country  " — for  few  gentlemen  upon  the  stage  in  this,  or  any  other 
city,  can  count  more  friends  and  admirers  than  he.  The  line  of 
character  in  which  Mr.  Gill>ert  performs  is  very  high  and  varied, 
embracing  such  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Falstaft',  Sir  A.  Absolute, 
Dogberry,  Polonius,  Shylock,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  Master 
Walter,  etc.,  in  two  of  which  characters  we  have  never  seen  him 
excelled,  viz.,  thote  of  Sir  Peter,  and  as  Polonius.  The  charac- 
teristics of  Mr.  Gilbert's  acting  arc  great  fidelity  to  the  text  and 
conception  of  the  author,  distinct  enunciation,  great  power  and 
flexibility  of  voice,  and  a  taste  in  dress  which  long  experience  has 
perfected".  His  late  performance  in  this  city  as  Calaban,  in  the 
Tempest,  was  a  very  arduous  and  remarkable  one,  night  after 
night  producing  his  careful  and  nicely  conceived  characteristics  of 
one  of  Shakspeare's  most  peculiar  conceptions.  We  venture  noth- 
ing in  saying,  that  no  actor  on  our  boards  is  more  generally  ad- 
mired, or  more  justly  appreciated  than  John  G.  Gilbert.  The  en- 
tire company  and  general  business  management  of  our  Boston 
Theatre  are  of  the  first  class,  and  our  citizens  exhibit  a  justifiable 
pride  in  encouraging,  by  liberal  patronage,  so  well  conducted  a 
temple  of  dramatic  amusement,  and  where  so  much  good  taste  is 
apparent. 


JOHN    Q.  GILBERT. 


CARS  BREAKING  THROUGH  A  SNOW-DRIFT. 

We  have  had  some  really  old-fashioned  snow  storms  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  the  present  winter — storms  that  blocked  up  the 
roads  far  and  near,  filled  our  streets  to  overflowing  with  the  fleecy 
fall,  and,  in  short,  impeded  travel  generally.  Our  artist,  Mr. 
Warren,  has  sketched  for  us  below  an  actual  scene  which  he  wit- 
nessed at  the  Wellington  depot,  but  a  few  miles  from  this  city. 
The  snow-plough  is  seen  gallantly  dashing  the  snow  from  the 
track,  forming  a  cloudy  spray  before  the  train  that  follows,  and 
burying  itself  quite  out  of  sight  in  the  drift.  On  many  of  our 
roads,  leading  to  and  from  Boston,  travel  was  entirely  impeded 
for  forty-eight  hours  at  a  time,  during  the  late  storms,  and  the 
same  experience  has  visited  various  parts  of  New  England.  A 
snow-plough  affixed  to  a  train,  and  in  full  operation,  is  really  a 
very  picturesque  sight. 

»  »«»  » 

A  Greek  maiden  being  asked  what  fortune  she  would  bring  her 
husband,  replied  in  the  following  beautiful  and  forcible  language  : 
"  I  will  bring  him  what  gold  cannot  purchase — a  heart  unspotted, 
and  virtue  without  a  itain ;  which  is  all  that  descended  to  mo  from 
my  parents." 


REMARKABLE    TREES. 

Among  the  remarkable  trees  in  the  world,  the  following 
may  be  spoken  of  as  the  most  curious  : — The  Brazil  Tfut 
Tree. — The  Brazil  nut  tree  may  justly  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enthusiastic  naturalist.  This  tree  thrives  well 
in  the  province  of  Brazil,  and  immense  quantities  of  its  de- 
licious fruit  are  annually  exported  to  foreign  countries.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet,  and  in  ap- 
pearance is  one  of  the  most  majestic  ornaments  of  the  for- 
est. The  fruit,  in  hs  natural  position,  resembles  a  cocoa- 
nut,  being  extremely  hard,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  child's 
head.  Each  one  of  these  shells  contains  from  twelve  to 
twenty  of  the  three-cornered  nnts,  very  nicely  packed  to- 
gether. And  to  obtain  the  nnts  as  they  appear  m  market, 
these  shells  have  to  be  broken  open.  During  the  season  of 
their  falling,  it  is  dangerous  to  enter  the  groves  where  they 
abound,  as  the  foree  of  their  descent  is  sufficient  to  knock 
down  the  strongest  man.  The  natives,  however,  provide 
themselves  with  wooden  bucklers,  which  they  hold  over 
their  heads  while  collecting  the  frnit  from  the  ground.  In 
this  manner  they  are  perfectly  secure  from  injury.  The 
Cannon  Bait  Tree. — Among  the  plants  of  Guinea,  one  of 
the  most  curious  is  the  Cannon  Ball  Tree.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet,  and  its  flowers  are  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  fragrance,  and  contradictory  qualities.  Its 
blossoms  are  of  a  delicious  crimson,  appearing  in  Urn 
bunches,  and  exhaling  a  rich  perfume;  the  fruit  resembles 
enormous  cannon  balls — hence  the  name.  However,  torn* 
say  it  has  been  so  called  because  of  the  noise  the  balls  make 
in  bursting.  From  the  shell  domestic  utensils  are  mode, 
and  the  contents  contain  several  kinds  of  acid,  besides  sm- 
gar  and  gum,  and  furnish  the  materials  for  making  an  ex- 
cellent drink  in  sickness.  But  singular  as  this  may  appear, 
this  pulp,  when  in  a  perfectly  ripe  state,  is  very  filthy,  and 
the  odor  from  it  is  exceedingly  unpleasant.  The  Sorrowful 
Tree. — At  Goa,  near  Bombay,  there  is  a  singular  vegetable 
(the  Sorrowful  Tree),  so  calfed  because  it  flourishes  in  the 
night.  At  sunset  no  flowers  are  to  bo  seen ;  and  yet  half 
an  hour  after  it  is  quite  full  of  them.  They  yield'a  sweet 
smell,  but  the  snn  no  sooner  begins  to  shine  upon  them, 
than  some  of  them  fall  off,  and  others  close  up ;  and  thus  it 
continues  flowering  in  the  night  all  the  year.  The  Great 
Chestnut  Tree. — On  one  side  of  Mount  Etna  there  is  ■ 
famous  chestnut  tree,  which  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  feet  in  circumference,  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Its  enormous  trunk  is  separated  into  five  divi- 
sions, which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  several  treea  growing  to- 
gether. In  a  circular  space  formed  by  these  large  branches,  a  hot 
has  been  erected  for  those  who  collect"  the  chestnuts.  The  Dtcarf 
Tree. — Captains  Kink  and  Fitzroy  state  that  they  saw  a  tree  on 
the  mountains  near  Cope  Horn,  which  was  only  one  or  two  inches 
high,  yet  had  branches  spreading  out  four  or  five  feet  along  the 
ground.  The  Sack  Tree. — There  is  said  to  be  a  tree  in  Bombay 
called  the  Sack  Tree,  because  from  it  may  be  stripped  very  singu- 
lar natural  sacks,  which  greatly  resemble  felt  in  appearance.  Tat 
Ioory-Xut  Tree. — The  Ivorv-Nut  Tree  is  popularly  called  the  Tagna 
Plant,  and  is  common  in  South  America.  The  "tree  is  one  of  the 
numerous  family  of  palm£  but  belonging  to  the  order  designated 
as  screw  pine  tribe ;  the  natives  use  their  leaves  to  cover  their  cot- 
tages, and  from  the  nuts  they  make  buttons  and  various  other  arti- 
cles. The  Butter  Tree. — On  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  in  Africa, 
they  have  a  tree  called  the  Shea,  from  which  excellent  hotter  it 
obtained.  The  tree  is  like  our  oak,  and  the  fruit  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Spanish  olive.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  dried  in  the 
sun  and  then  boiled ;  and  the  butter  thus  obtained  is  whiter,  firmer, 
and  of  a  richer  flavor  than  that  obtained  from  a  cow,  besides  keep- 
ing sweet  a  year  without  salt.— :Neio  York  Sunday  Dispatch. 


BREAKING    THROUGH    A    SNoW  DRIFT,   AT    WELLINGTON    HILL   DEPOT. 
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THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

OMNtOWS  OF  TIE    TH.HS. 

The  pioneer  among  the  miscellaneous  weekly  press,  "  The  Flag  of  our  Un- 
ion ''  has  proved  the  mott  popular  and  successful.  Alter  ten  years  of  profit- 
able existence  It  Is  now  more  pleasing  and  attractive  than  ever.—  Quiney  Patriot. 

Tew  papers  can  compete  with  Ttie  Flag  of  our  Union  as  it  regard"  Its  origi- 
nality, numbering,  m  it  does,  among  its  contributors  a  large  list  of  the  best 
names,  while  its  matter  is  always  chaste  and  entertaining.— Daily  Bee,  Boston. 

Carefully  printed  upon  fine  white  paper,  and  filled  with,  original  matter  from 
beginning  toend.  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  »  merits  thi  extraordinary  popu- 
larity which  it  has  enjoyed  tor  ton  consecutive  years. — Laities'  Repository 

Go  where  you  will,  from  Main*  to  California,  you  are  sure  to  see  "  The  Flag 
of  our  Union"'  In  nearly  every  family  circle.  Mr.  Ballou  evinces  great  taste 
and  liberality  In  the  publication  of  this  charming  weekly. — Burlington  Sentinel. 

Justly  unrivalled  in  circulation,  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  "  presents  its  im- 
■aenso  list  of  subscribers  with  choice  orrginni  matter,  which  they  can  obtain 
nowhere  else.    The  best  writers  are  engaged  upon  the  paper  —  Daily  Ledger. 

A  charming  weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circlets  'The  Flag  of  our  Union" — 
chaste,  moral,  and  very  Instructing  in  each  issue,  and  edited,  not  by  a  pair  of 
■aLators,  but  by  an  experienced  and  careful  hand. — Charleston  Mercury. 


HINTS  TO  BE  HEEDED. 

Wo  have  often  wondered  that  our  daily  journals,  which  are  all 
to  wide  awake  to  tho  movements  of  the  times,  political,  social,  sci- 
entific and  literary,  do  not  publish,  at  stated  intervals,  an  "  Art 
Prices  Current,"  which  would  show  the  statistic-loving  public  at 
bow  low  a  cost  the  materials  for  superb  galleries  are  being  heaped 
sip  in  this  favored  land.  The  choicest  gems  of  the  grandest  old 
masters  are  daily  knocked  down  at  our  public  auction-rooms,  in 
targe  quantities,  for  a  mere  song.  Why  can't  we  have  regular  quo- 
tations—" Teniers,  lively — Rembrandts,  shaded  down — Titians, 
inn — Guidos,  fluctuating  ?"  In  respect  to  these  marvels  of  art, 
we  are  particularly  favored  over  the  benighted  countries  which 
produced  them.  In  Italy,  a  Guido  or  a  Titian  is  worth  5000  or 
$000  guineas — the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  reduces  their  value 
to  forty  or  fifty  dollars.  And  observe  in  this  the  generosity  of 
foreign  picture-dealers,  and  their  liberal  desire  to  encourage  a  taste 
for  art  in  this  country.  Half  a  dozen  originals  are  a  princely  for- 
tune  to  their  possessor  in  Europe ;  but  he  renounces  his  hopes  of 
gain,  tbongh  his  pictures  are  his  all,  and  sends  them  to  this  great 
republic  to  be  disposed  of  for  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars,  simply 
from  a  genuine  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  art.  Of  course, 
we  are  sneaking  on  the  supposition  that  the  assertions  of  the  cata- 
logues as  to  tne  genuineness  of  these  productions  are  reliable. 
Who  would  doubt  the  veracity  of  a  catalogue  ?  As  well  might 
yon  call  in  question  the  items  of  a  bulletin,  or  a  lady's  statement 
of  her  age,  or  the  remarkablo  events  chronicled  by  Munchausen, 
or  by  Ferdinand  Mendcz  Pinto,  the  pioneer  of  travellers.  No ;  we 
Insist  upon  it  that  our  market  is  deluged  with  genuine  old  masters, 
and  that  every  man  of  moderate  fortune  may  acquire,  if  he  choose, 
•  gallery  surpassing  that  of  Dresden  in  artistic  wealth. 


England  and  ids  War. — The  peace  party  of  Great  Britain 
are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  belligerent  powers.  England  has  gained  nothing 
yet  by  this  protracted  contest.  France  has  won  "  glory  "  by  the 
wholesale,  bat  it  is  a  costly  article. 


Our  Dollar  Magazine. — It  will  bo  seen  by  reference  to  our 
Magazine  imprint,  that  we  send  a  gratis  copy  to  any  postmaster, 
or  other  individual,  who  sends  us  eight  subscribers. 


*    ~»m    » 


SPLINTERS. 


....  People  in  New  England  do  not  complain  for  want  of 
•now  the  present  season — tho  "  crop  "  is  abundant. 

W.  H.  Perry's  wife  deserted  hira  in  New  York,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  shot  himself,  poor  fellow. 

....  Miss  Louisa  Howard  has  proved  a  good  card  and  great 
favorite  this  winter  at  our  Howard  Athenaeum. 

....  They  have  passed  stringent  laws  in  Illinois  and  enforce 
them,  to  preserve  the  game  from  January  to  August. 

The  Old  'Un  (may  his  tribe  increase !)  has  been  quite  ill, 

bat  he  is  now  convalescent,  thanks  to  good  nursing  1 

....  There  have  passed  through  the  Chicago  post-office,  in  the 
last  three  months,  14,368,000  newspapers  and  printed  documents. 

....  A  sleighing  party  left  Boston  the  other  day,  all  good 
friends,  but  all  fell  out  with  each  other  before  returning. 

. . .  Tho  insurance  companies  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  wont  in- 
sure any  building  in  which  liquor  is  retailed  to  the  public. 

The  fact  that  Boston  is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world,  is 

the  cause  of  general  remark  at  home  and  abroad. 

....  A  deaf  mute  lately  defined  gratitude  as  being  the  memory 
of  the  heart.     True,  very,  and  poetical  as  true. 

....  Flour  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  have  fallen  in  price,  and 
the  good  time  coming  socms  to  be  closo  at  hand. 

A  woman  named  Mills  was  burned  to  death  in  this  city 

the  other  day  while  lying  upon  a  bed  intoxicated. 

....  It  is  hinted  that  tho  English  troops  are  very  hard  to  man- 
age this  winter  in  the  Crimea.     Biotous,  mutinous  and  drunken. 

At  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  tho  people  have  been  luxuriating 

in  an  atmosphere  thirty-nine  degrees  below  zero. 

....  The  population  of  New  Orleans  is  now  said  to  be  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

....  In  Europe,  thistle  heads  arc  getting  to  be  used,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  rags,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

....  The  present  estimate  of  the  population  of  China,  is  four 
hundred  millions.     What  a  host ! 

During  1855,   eighty-two   persons  committed  suicide  in 

Massachusetts,  fifty-nine  males  and  twenty-three  females. 


LITERARY  PURSUITS. 

"  Fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall,"  wrote  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  on  a  pane  of  glass,  to  which  Queen  Elizabeth  appended, 
"  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all."  The  admonition  is 
as  applicable  to  those  who  Beck  literary  fame  as  to  those  who  "  put 
their  trust  in  princes."  The  smiles  of  the  muses  arc  even  more 
capricious  than  the  proverbially  fickle  smiles  of  princes  ;  and  the 
great  heart  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  failed  not  in  tho  path  of 
political  ambition,  faltered  in  tho  perilous  road  of  authorship. 
Wo  are  told  that  "  Sir  Walter's  History  of  the  World  sold  very 
slowlio  at  first,  and  tho  bookseller  complayncd  of  it,  and  told  him 
that  he  should  be  a  loser  by  it,  which  put  Sir  Walter  in  a  passion. 
Ho  said  that  since  tho  world  did  not  understand  it,  they  should 
not  have  his  second  part,  which  ho  took  before  his  face  and  threw 
into  tho  fire,  and  burnt  it." 

In  spite  of  the  manifold  wrecks  that  strew  tho  course  of  litera- 
ture, in  spite  of  tho  vast  disproportion  between  the  successes  and 
the  failures,  the  former,  that  is,  contemporaneous  successes,  being 
the  exception  to  tho  rule,  men  conscious  of  talent  persist  in  em- 
barking their  all  upon  the  stormy  and  fickle  wave  of  popular 
favor.  Few  have  tho  courage  of  Sir  Walter,  who  determined  that 
literature  should  bo  his  staff  and  not  his  crutch ;  or  of  Bogcrs, 
who  invested  his  temporal  prosperity  in  banks  instead  of  book- 
sellers. 

Those  who  are  embarking  in  literary  pursuits  ought  to  under- 
stand perfectly  well  before-hand  that  they  havo  about  the  same 
chances  of  fortune  before  them  as  if  they  invested  every  cent  in  a 
lottery,  in  which  there  is  a  ruinous  number  of  blanks  of  every 
prize.  Years  must  elapse  under  the  most  favorablo  circumstances 
before  their  labors  can  be  remunerated.  For  every  Byron  there 
are  a  thousand  Chattertons.  Years  must  elapse  before  they  can 
win  tho  car  of  the  public — before  they  can  6hapo  tho  wealth  of 
their  imagination  into  tho  coinage  that  passes  current  with  the 
public ;  for  it  is  not  enough  that  the  metal  be  puro,  it  must  be 
highly  wrought  to  please  the  popular  taste.  We  do  not  hold  up 
the  old  bugbear  of  booksellers  being  the  sworn  enemies  of  men 
of  letters  who  "  drink  their  wine  out  of  authors'  skulls."  That 
fallacy  has  long  since  been  exploded.  Booksellers  arc  sensible 
men,  and  liberal  men,  who  pay  liberally  for  what  will  sell  well, 
but  who  are  not  overfond  of  publishing  books  solely  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  trunkmakcrs  and  pastry  cooks.  The  fact 
that  not  one  book  in  ten  pays  its  expenses  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  booksellers  are  not  the  adamantine  and  unapproachable  trades- 
men they  havo  been  represented  to  be. 

Men  of  letters  too  often  lack  common  sense.  "  I  can  get  plenty 
of  men  of  genius  to  write  for  me,"  said  a  London  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, "  but  very  few  men  of  sense."  Every  man  of  genius, 
embarking  in  the  sea  of  letters,  should  remember,  that  while  he 
may  secure  contemporaneous  fame  and  fortune,  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  not  livo-to  see  his  labors  appreciated.  Ho  must  bo 
ready  to  say,  with  Goldsmith,  "If  tho  present  generation  will  not 
hear  my  voice,  hearken,  0  posterity !  to  you  I  call,  and  from  yon 
I  expect  redress."  But  we  fear  men  will  continue  to  gaze  only  on 
brilliant  contemporaneous  successes,  and  refuse  to  glance  at  the 
many  miserable  failures  which  make  them  exceptional  cases. 


Steady  Purpose. — The  contemporaneous  judgment  of  the 
world  is  rarely  correct.  Goldsmith  tells  a  story  of  a  French 
priest  at  Rheims,  who  wag  detested  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  his 
niggardliness.  He  never  gave  away  tho  smallest  sum  in  charity, 
and  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  accumulation  of  a  prodigious  for- 
tune. The  secret  came  out  at  last.  Ho  had  seen  that  the  great- 
est want  of  tho  poor  was  that  of  pure  water,  for  which  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  price,  and  he  devoted  his  wealth  to  build- 
ing an  aqueduct  for  its  gratuitous  supply.  His  name  was  Gou- 
dinot,  and  he  died  in  1749,  after  expending  a  million  and  a  half 
of  livres  for  his  benevolent  purpose.  Had  he  died  with  his  plans 
unfulfilled,  his  memory  would  havo  been  held  in  execration. 
<  ■»•»  > 

A  Careful  Engineer. — The  Burlington  (Iowa)  Telegraph 
of  the  5th  ult.  says  that  the  engineer  on  a  passenger  train  on  the 
Albany  and  Salem  (Indiana)  Railroad,  on  arriving  at  the  bridge 
over  Salt  Creek,  near  Bloomington,  directed  the  passengers  to 
alight ;  then,  crossing  the  bridge  on  foot,  he  told  the  fireman  to 
start  the  train  and  then  jump  off,  and  that  he  would  catch  it  when 
over.  The  train  was  started,  and  on  reaching  the  centre  of  tho 
bridge,  it  gave  way,  and  the  locomotive  and  cars  were  plunged 
into  the  6tream  and  instantly  disappeared  from  view. 
1  ».—  > 


Lectures. — The  editor  of  B.vllou's  Pictorial  would  reply 
to  numerous  calls  upon  him  to  lecture  in  various  parts  of  New 
England,  that  he  can  only  comply  with  such  demands  upon  him  in 
this  connection,  as  shall  admit  of  his  returning  to  Boston  at  an 
early  hour  each  morning.  To  lyceums  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city, 
any  evening  will  be  given  which  is  not  already  engaged. 
1  »■—  > 

The  Light  Fantastic  Toe. — Tho  qncen  of  Greece,  as  her 
name  implies,  is  ridiculously  fat,  and  is  said  to  have  a  "  foot  like 
a  juvenile  elephant."  The  courtiers,  when  they  wish  to  flatter 
her,  compare  it  to  a  young  leather  trunk,  with  a  fearful  disregard 
of  the  actual  truth. 


"  The  Miller  of  the  Dee." — Our  last  page  is  occupied  with 

a  very  spirited  illustration  of  this  fine  old  English  ballad,  with  the 

text  beneath.     The  sentiment  of  the  ballad  is  excellent,  and  of 

universal  application. 

<  ».»  » 

Sebastopol. — It  is  said  that  Sebastopol  is  to  be  made  a  holy 

city  of  the  Greeks.     The  balls  of  the  allies  have  already  made  it 

pretty  hole-y. 


THE  DECK  OF  "  OLD  IRONSIDES." 

The  large  picture  which  occupies  tho  whole  of  pages  104  and 
105  of  tho  present  number  is  from  tho  pencil  of  Billings,  and  is 
ono  of  his  very  happiest  efforts.  It  represents  the  deck  of  the 
glorious  old  frigate  Constitution,  with  the  crew  cheering  just  be- 
fore pouring  their  first  broadside  into  the  Gncrriere.  The  tarpau- 
lins are  laced  down  over  the  hammock  nettings,  the  crew  are  gath- 
ered at  the  batteries,  the  powder-monkeys  are  rushing  to  the  guns 
with  the  cartridges,  the  drummer  is  beating  to  quarters,  and  the 
order  to  fire  is  responded  to  by  three  thundering  cheers. 

Tho  Constitution,  it  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers,  was  a 
long  time  in  working  into  position,  and  during  the  evolutions 
wfich  the  manoeuvres  of  tho  enemy  forced  upon  her,  she  receiv- 
ed many  shots  from  the  British  frigate,  but  Hull  sternly  refused 
to  reply  until  he  could  render  his  fire  effective.  The  suspense  ot 
the  men  was  agonizing,  and  at  last,  when  it  was  ended  by  the 
command  of  their  gallant  captain,  their  enthusiasm  knew  no 
bounds.  This  famous  engagement  was  fought  on  tho  19th  of 
August,  1812.  Tho  Gucrricre  was  one  of  the  best  frigates  in 
tho  British  navy,  and  she  had  long  been  searching  for  an  Amer- 
ican national  vessel  of  the  same  class,  having  formally  defied 
every  Yankee  frigate  to  tho  encounter.  When  the  firing  com- 
menced, the  two  frigates  were  within  one  hundred  yards  of  each 
other.  Just  as  the  two  ships  came  fairly  abeam,  the  mizzen  mast 
of  the  Briton  came  down  with  a  crash  over  tho  starboard  quarter. 
This  circumstance  caused  the  Constitution  to  forge  ahead.  For 
fifteen  minutes  her  guns  had  been  thundering  in  one  unbroken 
roar.  Hull  now  luffed  short  round  his  enemy's  bows  and  deliv- 
ered three  raking  broadsides  in  quick  succession  and  with  terrible 
effect.  The  two  vessels  shortly  afterwards  got  foul,  the  starboard 
bow  of  tho  Gucrricre  resting  against  tho  lee  quarter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  cabin  of  which  was  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy's  guns, 
bul  tho  conflagration  was  speedily  extinguished.  Several  lives 
were  now  lost  by  the  rapid  interchange  of  musket  shots.  At  last 
tho  two  frigates  separated,  and  as  they  parted  the  Englishman's 
fore  and  mainmasts  came  by  the  board,  leaving  her  wallowing  in 
the  sea,  encumbered  by  the  wreck.  Hull  now  rapidly  repaired 
damages  and  prepared  to  run  down  on  tho  enemy  whoso  jack  was 
still  flying  on  tho  stump  of  tho  mizzen  mast.  While  preparing  to 
rake  him,  ho  struck  to  the  American — tho  first  time  an  English 
frigate  had  done  such  a  thing  since  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
The  Gucrrierc's  loss  was  fifteen  killed  and  sixty-three  wounded  ; 
that  of  the  Constitution,  seven  killed  and  seven  wounded.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  bring  the  Gucrricre  into  port  and  she  was 
blown  up  the  next  day,  while,  in  a  few  hours,  the  American  frigate 
was  ready  for  another  action. 

>  ■■»  > 

Churches  in  Russia. — There  are  no  scats  in  any  of  the 
Greek  churches,  and  even  the  emperor  himself  must  stand  during 
the  service.  The  priests  arc  almost  all  majestic-looking  men — 
tall,  with  hair  falling  over  their  shoulders,  and  beard  half  way  to 
their  waist.     They  are  not  allowed  to  wear  any  ornaments. 


MARRIAGES, 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,,  Mr.  A.  I..  Coolldge  to  Mies  Mary  A.  Butrick, 
of  Acton;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Wesley  C.  Crane  to  Miss  KlnaH.  Eaton; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Swallow,  of  Wilmington,  Mr.  Nelson  Parker,  of  Reading,  to  Miss 
Lizzie  8.  Dike,  of  Stonehani ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pomroy.  Mr.  Eben  11.  Gardner,  of 
Bucksport,  Me.,  to  Miss  Addie  B.  Wheeler,  of  Brewer,  Me.;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Paiker,  Mr.  William  W.  Smith  (o  Miss  Mary  C.  Johnson,  both  of  Province- 
town. — At  Charleatown.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mudge,  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Banner,  of  Boston, 
to  Miss  Mary  C.  Cox. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Copp,  E.  C.  Fits,  Esq.  to  Misa 
Sarah  J.  Blanchard. — At  East  Medway,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sanforcl.  Mr.  Luther  .1. 
Brown,  of  Fltchburg,  to  Miss  Sar.'.h  P.  ITarding. — At  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Chafnn,  Mr.  William  II.  Stetson  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Wilson—  At  Danversporl, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Putnam.  Mr.  William  Gray  to  Miss  Aim  R.  Caunell. — At  Rock- 
port,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gale,  Capt.  Alfred  G.  Blatcbford  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Knowl- 
ton. — At  Essex,  Mr.  John  C.  Low  to  Miss  Ellen  Brown,  of  Ipswich. — At  New- 
buryport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Sherburne  to  Miss  Carolina  P. 
Scruton.— At  New  Bedford,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Welti.  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Allen  to  Miss 
Susan  B.  Gardner. — At  Barre,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Silas  Kuggles,  of 
Fitchburg,  to  Miss  Harriet  Fay. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Jane  I.  Saxton.  80;  Mrs.  Elhsa  H.  Henchman.  66;  Mtat 
Jeruaha  Pike,  66;  Widow  Mary  Bifhop.  62;  Miss  Mary  Jane  Twotnblv,  27; 
Mr.  .Ionian  Gardner  Prescott,  of  Pittsficld,  N.  U . ;  Mrs.  Sarah  K..  wife  of  Uriel 
Crocker.  Esq.,  60. — At  Charlestown,  Widow  Louisa  Nelson.  78. — At  Roxbury, 
Mr.  Daniel  F.  Ward,  47;  MUs  Mary  Ann  Sweet,  19— At  Cambridge,  Dr.  T.  W. 
Harris,  librarian  of  Harvard  College;  Mrs.  Abigail  Waldron  Firke,  88:  Mr. 
Curtis  Powers.  48. — At  East  Cambridge.  Mrs.  Susan  It.,  wife  of  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Eaton. — At  Dorchester,  Samuel  A.  Lamson,  Esq.,  48;  Widow  Susan  Holmes, 
79.— At  Somervillc  Mrs.  Janet  Galletly,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Turnbnll,  19;  John 
Turubull,  son  of  Mr.  James  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Galletly,  6months. — At  Brook- 
lire,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dana,  69  — At  Newton  Corner.  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Mower,  6ft. — 
At  Braintree,  Sirs.  Christiana  L  Stoddard.  78. — At  Canton,  Mrs.  Mary  Billings, 
49. — At  Watertown,  Mr  John  Stone,  79. — At  Andovcr,  Miss  Susannah  Newton 
Pierce,  21.— At  Salem,  Mrs.  Huldah  .1  K.  Tuxbury,  22;  Miss  Judith  Poor,  of 
Newburv  79:  Widow  Abigail  G.  Chase,  67 — At  Dcdham,  Mrs.  II ebecra  Newell 
Alden,  83.— At  Swampscott.  Mr.  T>ichard  L.  Henford,  67— At  Marblehead,  Mr. 
Joseph  Cushlng,  100. — At  Newbunport,  Widow  Mary  Clannfn,  39;  Misa  Mar- 
garet Ray,  of  Newbury,  20. — At  Newbury,  Mrs.  Joanna  Prince,  91. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
EARTH'S    LIGHT   AND    SHADE. 


I  am  thinking  of  the  past,  with  it*  hoars  of  light  and  shade, 
And  a  vivid  panorama  is  before  my  vision  laid — 
The  sunny  days  of  childhood,  without  a  thought  of  care, 
Kver  deeming  pleasure  real,  and  earth  joys  beyond  compare. 

But  ah,  too  soon  was  shrouded  the  sunlight  in  a  pall. 
Death  came  a:id  threw  its  canopy  of  sorrowing  o'er  all ; 
And  dear  ones  whom  we  treasured  have  gone  alar  to  dwell — 
Twis  t'jen  across  my  path  of  life  a  lengthened  shadow  fell. 

Tis  ever  thus  in  this  our  world — first  sunlight,  then  a  cloud: 
Ofttimes  fruition  's  nearest  when  the  heart  with  care  is  bowed; 
Then  hopefully  and  manfully  pursue  thy  onward  way — 
Remember  that  the  darkest  hour  proclaims  th'  approach  of  day. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Fictorial.] 

A  LESSON  FOR  BORROWERS. 

I5T    MARY    L.    MEANT. 

"  Adovp.  all,  my  dears,"  said  an  elderly  lady,  in  prescribing  rales 
for  the  guidance  of  her  young  nieces,  who  were  going  on  a  journey, 
"  nlx>ve  all,  remember  never  to  discuss  your  own  affairs,  or  those  of 
your  friends,  in  stages,  rail-cars,  or  steamboats." 

The  warning  would  seem  superfluous ;  yet  who  that  has  ever 
travelled,  cannot  recall  occasions  in  which  such  a  caution  seemed 
entirely  forgotten  or  unheeded  ?  Who  lias  ever  passed  a  few  hours 
in  a  public  conveyance,  without  observing  ladies  who  have  no  more 
hesitation  about  gratifying  their  fondness  for  gossip,  than  if  they 
were  seated  by  their  own  firesides  ?  Nor  is  our  sex  alone  to  blame 
ia  this  matter ;  gentlemen  are  not  always  so  particular  as  they 
might  l>e  in  the  discussion  of  "  Mr.  So  and  So's  "  affairs,  in  the 
hearing  of  their  fellow-travellers.  The  narration  of  an  actual  occur- 
rence, which  came  to  our  knowledge  not  long  since,  may  set  some 
to  thinking  on  the  subject — of  course,  we  do  not  give  names,  which 
were  incautiously  mentioned,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions. 

The  cars  at  station  were  crowded  with  passengers,  though 

some  time  remained  before  they  would  start.  Four  ladies,  sitting 
vis-a-vis,  chatted  unrestrainedly,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  a  gentle- 
man occupying  the  next  seat,  who  longed  for  a  quiet  spot  to  enjoy 
his  newspaper,  and  wondered  why  ladies  could  not  choose  a  better 
time  and  place  for  their  friendly  criticisms  of  their  acquaintances. 
The  dress  of  one,  the  manner  of  another,  the  circumstances  of  a 
third,  the  matrimonial  intentions  of  a  fourth,  were  duly  canvassed; 
at  last  a  name  was  mentioned  which  caused  the  unwilling  hearer  to 
lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  conversation.  Blame  hiin  not,  reader, 
for  the  name  was  that  of  an  only  sister,  whom  he  was  now  about  to 
vi>it  after  an  absence  of  years. 

"  I  do  think  that  of  all  people  that  Mrs.  Elder  makes  herself  the 
most  ridiculous !"  was  the  remark  that  arrested  his  attention. 

"  Mrs.  Elder!"  repeated  one.  "  I  don't  think  I  know  her,  though 
it  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  the  name." 

"  So  you  have,  Cad,"  spoke  up  another.  "  Don't  you  recollect 
when  you  came  to  our  church  the  other  Sunday,  I  pointed  out  a  lady 
in  a  dark  cloak  and  black  velvet  bonnet,  in  a  pew  just  above  ours." 

"  O,  yes,  now  I  remember,  you  called  her  Mrs.  Elder." 

"  Well,  she  is  the  one  Mag  was  speaking  of.  She  always  dresses 
that  way  on  Sundays,  since  her  brother,  who  is  travelling  all  over 
the  world,  wrote  her  a  description  of  the  plain  costume  worn  by 
the  ladies  of  Spain,  or. Portugal,  or  some  such  outlandish  place  on 
Sundays.  So  she  intends  to  follow  the  example  as  well  as  she 
can,  for  she  says  it  is  not  proper  to  show  off  fashionable  attire  at 
church  as  if  it  was  a  theatre." 

"  She  has  always  some  new  whim,"  said  the  one  who  had  hith- 
erto been  silent.  "  But  doesn't  she  dress  magnificently  on  week 
days  ! — everything  of  the  costliest  and  finest  description  I" 

"  She  is  a  very  handsome  woman,"  remarked  Cad. 

"  Do  you  think  so  '.     I  never  did." 

"  She  may  look  better  in  her  plain  dress,  as  I  saw  her,  than  in 
showier  apparel,  Lizzie,"  said  Cad,  in  a  compromise  way. 

"Perhaps  she  may  imagine  so,"  said  Mag,  "and  that  is  the  real 
motive  for  the  economy  she  is  going  to  practise." 

"  The  what  >." — and  Lizzie's  huge  eyes  were  distended  to  the 
widest  extent. 

"  Did  1  never  tell  you  that  she  intends  to  spend  very  little  for 
dress  this  winter,  but  lo  devote  her  pocket-money  mainly  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  ?     She  told  me  so  two  or  three  weeks  ago." 

"  What  nonsense  !  I  would  not  boast  of  my  charities  quite  so 
loudly." 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  that  her  friends  may  not  have  to  suffer 
through  her  economical  fit,"  said  Lizzie.  "  Mag,  prepare  yourself 
to  be  more  bored  with  her  borrowing  than  ever." 

"  0,  I  have  cured  her  of  borrowing  (from  me  at  least)  for  some 
time.     I  played  off  a  capital  trick  on  her — ask  Emma  if  I  didn't." 

'■  0,  yes,  the  best  tiling.  Girls,  make  sister  tell  you  all  about  it," 
said  Emma,  joining  in  Mag's  laugh.  And,  at  the  loud  request  of 
the  others,  'dig  began. 

"  You  remember  the  bracelet  Susy  Wilson  gave  me  when  she 
got  married  and  went  out  West !  It  was  made  of  her  own  hair, 
and  as  I  never  expect  to  BCC  her  again,  I  am  very  careful  of  it. 
Besides,  the  clasp  is  a  splendid  one — a  heart  set  with  rubies,  and 
my  initials  made  of  diamonds  ;  so  I  would  not  lose  it  on  any  ac- 
count, though  I  s  Idoin  wear  it,  as  it  does  not  match  my  oilier 
ornaments.  Well,  there  was  io  be  a  tea-party  at  Mrs.  Wood's 
(only  a  small  affair),  and  I  had  to  lend  Mrs.  Elder  my  hair  brace- 
let, as  she  did  not  wish  to  wear  her  diamonds.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  Mrs.  Wood's  children  made  their  entree — " 


"  O,  what  a  horrid  set  they  are  !"  interrupted  Lizzie.  "  I  am 
always  in  a  fever  when  I  go  there,  on  account  of  them.  How  a 
person  in  good  society,  like  Mrs.  Wood,  can  suffer  her  visitors  to 
be  annoyed  with  those  rude  children,  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  Jt  was  not  long,"  resumed  Mag,  "until  one  of  them  made  her 
way  to  Mrs.  Elder;  and  as  she  had  never  seen  the  bracelet  before, 
of  course  she  must  examine  it  all  round,  and  clasp  and  unclasp  it 
to  her  heart's  content,  and  finally  go  off  with  it  on  her  arm." 

"And  what  on  earth  was  Mrs.  Elder  doing  nil  the  time  [" 

"  Sitting  on  the  sofa  very  composedly,  laughing  and  talking 
with  some  of  the  other  ladies — and  it  was  '  don't,  my  love,'  or 
'take  care,  Annie,  you  may  break  the  clasp,'  in  the  gentlest  of 
whisper.!,  while  I  was  in  an  agony  for  my  poor  bracelet,  but  did 
not  like  to  interfere.  At  length  the  little  monkey  grew  tired  of 
her  plaything,  and  put  it  on  Mis.  Elder's  arm  once  more;  but  she 
didn't  clasp  it  securely,  for  after  a  time  I  saw  it  fall  on  the  carpet. 
Mrs.  Elder  was  too  busy  talking  to  notice  it,  so  I  pushed  it  gently 
under  the  sofa,  and  when  we  were  about  leaving,  I  managed  to 
pick  it  up  quickly  and  slip  it  into  my  pocket.  Mrs.  Elder  had 
missed  it  previously,  and  looked  about  a  little ;  but  she  did  not 
speak  of  it  till  she  was  putting  on  her  bonnet,  when  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Wood,  '  I  wonder  what  your  little  Annie  did  with  my  brace- 
let.' A  servant  was  sent  to  Annie,  who,  of  course,  persisted  that 
she  had  put  it  on  the  lady's  arm.  Both  parlors  were  searched 
thoroughly  without  success.  I  was  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Elder  look 
quite  distressed  ;  and  all  the  company  sympathized  with  her,  for  as 
it  was  a  hah-  bracelet,  they  imagined  it  was  a  memorial  of  some 
dear  friend  of  hers.  I  was  quite  innocent,  of  course;  and  to  this 
day  she  docs  not  know  that  I  have  it.  I  intend  to  worry  her  about 
it  for  a  time — and  that,  perhaps,  will  cure  her  of  borrowing." 

Every  word  of  this  colloquy  was  audible  to  Mr.  Harvey,  above 
the  noise  of  the  cars,  which  were  now  flying  onward.  Pained  and 
grieved,  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  laughing  commentaries  of  "  Mag's  " 
companions,  hut,  as  soon  as  possible,  obtained  a  seat  in  another 
part  of  the  car,  and  strove  to  forget  the  unpleasant  circumstance. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  reached  his  destination,  and  in  tho  raptur- 
ous meeting  with  his  beloved  sister,  had  no  time  for  unpleasant 
recollections.  He  had  parted  witli  her  a  girlish  bride;  he  found 
her  a  youthful  matron,  lovelier,  more  graceful  than  ever — happy 
in  the  almost  worshipping  love  of  her  noble-hearted  husband,  and 
in  the  artless  affection  of  three  beautiful  children,  who  mado  her 
stately  home  a  very  paradise  to  her  loving  heart. 

The  conversation  in  the  cars  was  first  brought  to  Mr.  Harvey's 
mind,  when,  at  his  request,  sho  prepared  to  accompany  him  to  the 
house  of  an  aged  relative*.  As  he  ran  his  eye  over  her  elegant  cos- 
tume, he  was  forced  to  admit  to  himself  that  one  remark  at  least 
had  been  truthful,  for  every  article  was  costly  and  tastefully  made  ; 
but  he  thought  it  probable  that  the  resolution  of  economizing  in 
dress  for  the  sake  of  charity  had  been  lost  sight  of.  Observing  his 
critical  survey,  his  visitor  smilingly  asked  his  opinion  of  her  attire. 
As  he  made  a  complimentary  reply,  she  turned  triumphantly  to 
her  husband,  saying : 

"  Now,  you  find  I  was  right !"  Then,  addressing  her  brother, 
"  Only  imagine,  Frank,  he  declared  that  I  was  not  fit  to  be  seen  in 
this  drew,  that  my  bonnet  was  too  plain,  and  that  every  o.-.a  would 
know  my  cloak  to  be  an  old  one,"  glancing  down  on  the  elegant 
mantle  of  purple  velvet,  which  so  well  became  her  queenly  form. 

"An  old  one ! — that  is  a  likely  tale !"  said  her  brother. 

"'Tis  true  I  had  it  last  year,"  she  resumed,  "but  I  only  wore  it 
a  very  few  times,  and  it  is  just  the  same  as  new,  as  I  shall  make  it 
last  me  this  winter.  I  have  been  shamefully  extravagant  in  dress, 
and  I  am  going  to  do  penance  for  it." 

"  B_v  making  yourself  look  as  charming  as  possible,  and  yet 
leading  us  to  believe  that  you  could  look  better  if  you  chose  to  try. 
Is  it  not  so,  Alfred  ?"  said  Frank,  turning  to  his  brother-in-law, 
who  laughingly  declared  that  he  was  quite  right. 

Radiantly  beautiful  was  Mrs.  Elder  that  morning,  as  she  walked 
beside  the  proud  brother,  who  ree-alled  with  a  smile  the  remark  of 
the  cnviou3  lady  who  had  "  never  thought  her  handsome." 

The  next  day  gave  him  a  favorable  opportunity  of  introducing 
the  subject.  As  he  was  idly  reclining  on  a  lounge  in  his  sister's 
dressing-room,  talking  over  his  travels,  she  took  from  a  box  a  rich 
set  of  diamonds  (the  wedding  gift  of  her  father-in-law),  which  she 
began  to  polish  for  a  party  she  was  to  attend  the  following  night. 

"  A  lady  who  has  such  ornaments  as  those,"  he  began,  "has  no 
need  of  borrowing  any  from  her  friends.'' 

Mrs.  Elder  looked  up  quickly,  and  by  the  flush  on  her  cheek, 
and  the  shade  on  her  brow,  he  knew  she  thought  of  the  bracelet. 

"  I  am  going  to  put  you  through  a  regular  catechism,  sister 
mine,"  Frank  went  on.  "  Among  your  lady  acquaintances  arc 
there  two  sisters  named  Margaret  and  Emma  !" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  ready  answer,  "  I  am  acquainted  with  a  Mrs. 
Margaret  Dale,  and  her  sister,  Miss  Emma  Morris.  Why  do  you 
ask,  Frank  '." 

"Never  mind  just  now.  Mis.  Dale  is  a  tall  brunette,  is  she 
not  ? — and  her  sister  small,  and  rather  fair  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  his  sister,  eyeing  him  curiously. 

"  And  these  ladies  arc  intimate  associates  of  yours  ?" 

"  They  are  among  my  dearest  friends." 

"Friends!     Pshaw!"  said  Frank,  sarcastically. 

"Now,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  your  object  in  all  these 
questions,"  said  Mrs.  Elder. 

"  Patience,  Ella.  Answer  my  queries  first,  and  then  I  shall  give 
you  some  news.  Did  you  bor-ow  and  lose  a  bracelet  belonging 
to  Mr;.  Dale  «" 

She  could  only  gaze  on  him  in  speechless  astonishment  He 
repeated  the  question,  and  she  sprang  up,  exclaiming  eagerly  : 

"  O,  yes,  yes,  I  did  !  Have  you  found  it,  Frank  '.  But  what 
folly  I"  she  continued,  sinking  back  upon  her  chair.  "How  could 
you  find  il  '.'' 


"  I  have  not  found  it,  Ella  ;  yet  perhaps  I  can  tell  you  something 
concerning  it.  But  first  I  wish  to  know  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  foolish  affair." 

"  Foolish,  indeed,  yet  how  unfortunate,"  sighed  Mrs.  Elder. 
"  O,  bow  much  have  I  regretted  it !  But  1  will  tell  you  all.  Some 
time  ago,  Mrs.  Dale  borrowed  my  cameo  bracelet,  which  I  kept  for 
occasions  when  I  did  not  deem  these  suitable," — she  lifted  the  gor- 
geous diamond  bracelets  from  their  cushion.  "  I  gave  it  to  her 
freely,  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  loaning  her  trifling  ornaments ;  for 
though  her  husband  is  in  good  circumstances,  she  cannot  always 
obtain  money  to  purchase  what  she  desires." 

"  So  Mrs.  Dale  was  a  regular  borrower  from  yon,  it  seems,"  in- 
terrupted the  brother,  "and  you  from  her." 

"Not  often,  for*I  have  not  much  occasion  for  borrowing;  hut 
when  I  have,  I  go  to  her.  Well,  she  borrowed  my  bracelet.  By 
some  accident  it  got  crushed  and  broken,  so  that  she  returned  it 
perfectly  useless.  She  was  very  sorry,  but  I  told  her  I  would  get 
another;  that  I  had  had  that  so  long  I  was  almost  tired  of  it — in 
short,  said  everything  to  console  her." 

"  That  must  have  l>cen  a  difficult  task,"  said  Mr.  Harvey. 

"  Not  very;  she  is  not  one  to  grieve  long.  However,  I  neglected 
from  time  lotimc  to  provide  myself  with  a  bracelet,  and  calling  on 
Mrs.  Dale  one  evening  to  accompany  her  to  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend,  she  noticed  that  I  wore  no  bracelet,  and  good-naturedly 
offered  to  loan  me  one  she  seldom  used.  I  refused  at  first,  for  it 
was  made  of  the  hair  of  one  of  her  best  friends,  who  had  presented 
her  with  it,  and  was  consequently  valued  above  nil  price.  But  she 
insisted,  laughing  away  my  fears  that  some  accident  might  befall 
it,  and  I  at  length  put  it  on.  Alas,  that  I  yielded  !  In  the  courso " 
of  the  evening,  one  of  the  children  of  our  hostess  began  amusing 
herself  with  the  devoted  bracelet.  I  was  uneasy  about  it,  but  I 
knew  the  best  course  with  the  spoiled  child  was  to  allow  her  to 
have  her  own  way,  when  she  would  soon  grow  tired  of  it.  So  I 
contented  myself  with  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  her,  and  I  am 
confident  she  clasped  it  on  my  arm  before  the  servant  came  to  take 
her  away.  Y'et  I  missed  it  toon  after,  and  all  search  proved  un- 
availing; it  was  not  to  be  found." 

"  How  did  your  friend,  Mrs.  Dale,  bear  the  loss  V 

"-0,  she  was  very  kind  about  it,  indeed.  As  I  said  before,  she 
is  not  one  to  grieve  over  any  trouble.  She  takes  things  easily — 
too  easily,  I  think — for  it  seemed  to  me  she  should  have  felt  the 
loss  of  her  dear  friend's  gift  more  deeply.  However,  I  suppose 
she  made  light  of  it  in  order  to  comfort  me,  I  was  so  unhappy 
about  it.  At  length  Alfred  suggested  that,  as  there  is  no  hope  of 
recovering  it,  the  best  plan  is  to  get  a  similar  braid  of  hair,  and 
have  it  made  up  in  the  same  style,  as  I  can  easily  describe  it  to  a 
jeweller." 

"  Doe9  Mrs.  Dale  knew  of  this  purpose  t" 

"  Yes,  I  told  her  last  week  to  write  without  further  delay  to  her 
absent  friend  for  the  hair ;  but  she  declared  she  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  laughed  at  me  for  my  disposition  to  be  always 
fretting  over  trifles." 

"  What  an  arch  hypocrite!"  murmured  Harvey. 

"  O,  Frank,  you  must  not  call  my  friend  by  that  odious  name !" 
exclaimed  his  sister,  much  shocked.  "  You  don't  know  her  at 
all!" 

"  Don't  I,  indeed  !  Now,  I  will  tell  you  my  promised  news, 
and  we'll  decide  who  knows  her  in  her  true  character." 

Mr.  Harvey  here  related  the  conversation  he  had  hcord  in  the 
car.  At  first  his  sister  could  not  believe  that  he  had  heard  rightly. 
For  the  others  she  could  not  vouch ;  but  Mrs.  Dale — she  could 
scarcely  imagine  such  deceit  and  unfriendliness  in  her. 

"  How  could  she  give  mc  so  much  trouble  about  that  bracelet," 
sho  exclaimed,  with  tears,  "  while  I  was  all  the  time  thinking  so 
much  of  her  for  treating  the  loss  lightly,  through  consideration,  as 
I  supposed,  for  my  feelings  1  And  then  to  speak  of  me  as  if  I  wer« 
a  trouble  to  her.     0,  I  wish  I  had  not  heard  it !" 

Mrs.  Elder  wept  sorrowfully  for  some  moments.  Her  warm, 
generous  nature  was  deeply  pained,  for  there  are  few  griefs  more 
keen  than  that  of  finding  one  in  whom  the  heart  had  trusted  as  a 
friend,  unworthy  of  affection  or  confidence. 

"  What  could  have  been  her  motive  in  speaking  thus  of  me  to 
strangers  ?"  said  Mrs.  Elder,  when  that  evening  she  was  able  to 
speak  calmly  to  her  husband  and  brother  of  what  had  passed. 

"  Vanity,  I  presume,"  replied  Jlr.  Elder.  "  To  have  it  sup- 
posed that  the  gay  and  fashionable  Mrs.  Elder  borrowed  her  adorn- 
ments from  her." 

"And  then  making  it  appear  that  I  made  a  boast  of  my  charity!" 
resumed  Mrs.  Elder.  "  I  do  believe,  Frank,  from  the  manner  in 
which  you  repeated  that  remark,  that  you  deemed  me  liable  to 
such  a  charge.  Mrs.  Dale  and  Emma  both  wished  me  to  par- 
chase  some  costly  laces  of  which  I  had  no  need ;  and  it  struck  mc, 
from  Emma's  peculiar  glance  at  her  sister,  that  they  might  sup- 
pose that  Alfred  was  growing  penurious.  So  I  thought  it  best  to 
tell  them  my  real  motives  for  determining  to  make  no  unnecessary 
purchases  this  winter." 

"Ah,  that  was  it,"  said  her  brother,  smiling.  "I  must  crave 
pardon  for  my  ungallant  suspicions,  for  I  was  rather  apprehensive 
that  my  darling  sister  had  become  a  vain-bonstcr  as  well  as  bor- 
rower. And,  by  the  way,  Ella,  I  hope  Mrs.  Dale  has  succeeded 
in  her  benevolent  desire  to  '  cure  you  of  borrowing.'  " 

"  I  think  she  has,  indeed.  She  has  given  me  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten lesson,  though  very  different  from  the  one  she  intended," 
replied  Mrs.  Elder. 

Mrs.  Dale's  extreme  mortification  when  she  learned  how  her 
deceit  and  falsehood  had  been  discovered,  was  almost,  Mrs.  Elder 
thought,  a  sufficient  punishment.  But  a  greater  one  was  the  ter- 
mination of  all  intercourse  with  the  friend  whom,  aliove  all  others, 
she  desired  to  retain,  but  whose  friendship  and  companionship  she 
had  forfeited  forever,  by  her  treachery  and  gossiping. 
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Ill 


EDITORIAL  MIOI-AMiE. 
The  fishing  business  of  Marblehead  for  the  year  1 855  required 

4t  vessel?,  manned  liy  .'112  seamen. The  St.  Louis  Newssays  : 

"  Such  has  been  the  rush  of  emigrants  to  Adair,  Scotland,  Schuy- 
ler  and  Putnam  counties  tliis  fall,  that  hundreds  of  families  have 
been  forced  to  erect  canvass  tents  in  the  heart  of  large  prairies,  to 

shelter  them  from  the  winter's  blast." A  proposition  is  on  foot 

10  unite  West  Florida  to  the    State   of  Alabama,      The  electors  of 

Western  Florida  are  soon  to  decide  the  question    by  ballot. A 

private  letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  bombardment  of  Sweaborg, 
navs  that  the  men  employed  on  the  gunboats  had.  as  is  usual,  their 
ears  padded  with  cotton,  and  few  cans  of  deafness  are  reported, 
hut  all  employed  experienced  severe   pain  in  the  chest,  and  in  two 

days  some   of  the   men    had   not  recovered  their  voices. The 

Buffalo  Express  reports  that  603  disasters  occurred  on  the  western 
lakes  during  the  year  1855.     The   loss  of  property  amounted  to 

52.821,52!),  and  119  lives  were  lost. Gen.  Ostcnsarken,  whose 

military  career  extends  over  forty-eight  years,  who  has  assisted  at 
more  than  one  hundred  battles  and  combats,  in  which  he  lias  usu- 
ally been  found  in  the  front  ranks,  has  never  received  the  slightest 

W0Und. Duncan  Forbes,  of  Cumberland,  Me.,  died  lately,  at 

the  age  of  1 10  years. The  total  population  of  the  town  of  -Mil- 
ford  on  the  1st  of  June,  lS.ir),  was  7189,  which  is  an  increase  of 
55  per  cent,  within   five   years.     >.'o   oilier   town  in  Massachusetts 

shows  so  large  an  increase. Between  40,000  and  50,000  bales 

of  cotton,  valued  at  over  two  million  dollars,  had  accumulated  on 

(he  levee  at  New  Orleans  on   the  28th   tilt. Two  young  men, 

residing  in  Granville,  Vt.,  a  few  days  since  traced  several  bears  to 
their  den  in  a  cave  upon  the  Green  Mountains.  While  one  of  the 
hunters  stood  guard,  the  other,  named  Rohbins,  sixteen  years  of 
age,  entered  the  cave  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  pistol,  and 
succeeded  in  killing  three  bears  without  receiving  a  wound  him- 
nclf. Although  scouted  by  the  learned  and  the  experts  in  sci- 
ence of  Mcsmcr's  time,  "animal  magnetism  "  has  come  to  befvery 

generally  recognized  as  a  fact  in  the  world. Twenty-two  years 

ago  Governor  Porter  concluded  the  Pottawatomie  treaty  on  the  site 
of  Chicago,  and  now  it  is  a  city  of  eighty-fire  thousand  population, 
with  at  least  one  hundred  railroad  trains  arriving  and  departing 

dailv. The  value  of  the   hog  crop  this  year,  in  the  United 

States,  will  fall  little  short  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or 

fifty  millions  more  than  the  cotton  crop. Grotius  was  in  law 

practice  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  attorney-general  at  twenty- 
one.  The  total  amount  of  treasure  landed  at  New  York  from 

California  during  the  past  year,  has  been  upwards  of  forty-one  and 
a  half  million  of  dollars,  of  which  twonty-ninc  millions  were  brought 
hv  the  mail  steamers  via  Panama,  and  nearly  thirteen  millions 
more  came  through  the  Nicaragua  route. William  .J.  Heming- 
way, of  Searsmont,  Me.,  in  endeavoring  to  rescue  his  boy,  who 
had  broken  through  the  ice  while  skating,  was  drowned  himself. 

The  boy  was  saved. A   young  man  from  Norwich,   Conn., 

Thomas  S.  Hunt,  has  received  a  degree  of  knighthood  from  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  for  an  essay  delivered  before  the  Academy 
of  Science.  Mr.  Hunt  is  entirely  self-educated. In  New  Or- 
leans they  have  discovered  a  process  by  wbioh  swamp  mud  can  be 

chCngcd  into  coal  which  will  make  a   very  good   fire. J.  W. 

Oilman,  of  Joncsborough,  Me.,  while  at  work  in  a  saw-mil!,  in  at- 
tempting to  kick  a  dog  from  the  end  of  a  log,  accidentally  brought 
his  foot  in  contact  with  the  descending  saw,  which  severed  the  foot 

from  the  leg  in  a  twinkling. Two  men  were  suffocated  in  Mid- 

dlesboro',  England,  by  the  sulphur  of  a  coke  fire  iguorantly  lighted 
in  order  to  warm  their  bed-room.  A  drunken  man  crept  into  a 
warm  stove  at  the  iron  works  in  tho  same  place,  closing  the  door 
after  hiin,  in  order  to  have  a  sleep.  Next  morning  he  was  found 
perfectly  dead. Commodore  Stewart  has  addressed  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Senate,  complaining  of  the  action  of  the  naval  board  in 

his  own  case,  and  in  that  of  other  officers  of  the   navy. The 

value  of  stone  quarried  in  ltockport  for  building  purposes  last 
year,  was  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  There  are  some  three 
hundred  men  constantly  at  work  on  the  ledges,  and  twenty  sloops 
are  all  the  time  employed  to  cany  it  away. A  divorce  was  re- 
cently granted  by  one  of  the  courts  of  Indiana,  v.  here  the  only 
allegation  against  the  defendant  was  that  he  had  cold  feet. 


tHcmoifcc   ©atljcrtngs. 


A  c.rbat  Citt. — London  is  now  the  greatest  city  in  the  world, 
and  far  surpasses  all  the  great  cities  of  antiquity.  According  to 
Gibbon,  the  population  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  height  of  its  mag- 
nificence, was  1,200,000;  Nineveh  is  estimated  to  have  had  600,000  ; 
and  Mr.  Mcdhurst  supposes  that  the  population  of  Pekin  is  about 
2,000,000.  The  population  of  London,  according  to  recent  statis- 
tics, amount?  to  2,500,000 — 414,722  having  beenndded  to  it  during 
the  last  ten  years.  The  census  shows  that  it  contains  307,722  in- 
habited and  16,380  uninhabited  houses. 

Bible  Translations. — No  less  than  three  entirely  distinct 
versions  of  the  who!e  Bible  have  been  made,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  American  missionaries  stationed  at  Constantinople. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  Hebrew  Spanish,  by  Mr.  SchaufHcr;  one  in 
the  Armcno  Turkish,  by  Mr.  Goodell ;  and  one  in  the  modem 
Armenian,  by  Mr.  Riggs. 


O  *<  Metebs. — A  careful  examination  of  the  gas  works  in  Lon- 
don has  established  the  feet,  that  "the  lower  the  quality  of  gas,  the 
greater  the  velocity  with  which  it  flows  through  the  meter;  that  is, 
the  quantity  registered  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  quality  is 
deteriorated." 


Pbaisewobthy.— Hoe  &  Co.,  the  great  press  manufacturers  of 
New  York,  have  an  evening  school  attached  to  their  establishment, 
for  the  boys  in  their  employment. 


Iowa  is  now  connected  by  railroads  wj  h  the  Atlantic  cities. 

The   receipts   of  Hour   at    Chicago   the  last  year  were  240,660 

barrels. 

Lucy  Roberts,  a  mulatto,  died  in  Philadelphia,  a  few  weeks 
since,  aged  106. 

The  amount  of  anthracite  coal  sent  to  market  front  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  regions  during  the  present  year  was  6,620,2X8  tons. 

An  official  announcement  has  been   made,  that  the  (200,000  for 

the  endowment  of  the  new  college  at  Troy,  has  been  secured. 

Henry  Lee,  a  convict  in  tho  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  recently 

ili  id  there.      In  that  and  other   prisons  he  had   served   seventy-live 

years. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  makes  the  foreign  arrivals 
at  New  York  the  past  year  3316;  at  Boston,  3178;  at  Baltimore, 
»1  Philadelphia,  589. 

Pittsburg  was,  in  the  early  history  of  the  country,  called  Fort 
Duquesnc  Ivy  the  French  ;  and  afterwards  was  named  Pitt,  in  honor 
of  the  Ear!  of  Chatham. 

In  Kentucky,  at  the  Flcmington  County  Court,  a  wealthy  man, 
who  courted  a  girl  just  for  the  fun,    has   been  mulcted  in 
damages  for  breach  of  promise. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  announce  the  sudden  d.ath,  recently, 
while  at  church,  of  Jasper  Cope,  one  of  tho  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected citi/ens  of  the  metropolis. 

A  bill  requiring  naturalized  citizens  to  reside  in  the  State  two 
years  after  naturalization  before  being  entitled  to  vote,  has  passed 
the  South  Carolina  legislature. 

The  Transcript  states  that  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Ilentz  is  about  to 
puoli  h  a  new  novel,  "  the  scenes  being  drawn  in  part  from  fash- 
ionable life  in  Boston  and  New  York." 

A  collegiate  institution  of  a  high  order,  is  shortly  to  lie  estab- 
lished at  Mobile,  Ala,  Norman  Pinner,  Esq.  and  Rev.  J.  L. 
Saunders,  are  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking. 

The  artesian  well  at  New  Orleans  is  now  about  580  feet  in  depth, 
and  still  no  water  has  been  obtained.  The  stockholders  have  re- 
solved to  dig  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  further  if  necessary. 

A  soup  society  in  Philadelphia  has  voted  that  "  no  recommenda- 
tions for  bread  and  soup  be  given  to  persons  of  confirmed  habits 
of  intemperance  or  those  who  lead  licentious  lives." 

The  Spiritual  Telegraph  announces  deaths  as  births,  under  the 
head  of  "  Born  into  the  Spirit  World."  Having  announced  tho 
birth  of  a  lady  aged  ">2,  it  adds  ;  "  cause  of  the  transition,  tvphoid 
fever." 

A  little  girl,  six  years  old,  had  her  eyes  put  out,  recently,  at 
Baltimore,  by  a  brother,  two  years  old,  who  put  the  end  of  a  stick 
into  the  fire,  and  when  it  was  burnt  to  a  coal,  poked  it  into  her 
eyes  in  play. 

Mr.  Coz7.ens,  the  well-known  hotel  proprietor  of  West  Point, 
pays  an  annual  rent  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  furniture,  of  the  "  Brandrcth  House,"  comer  of  Ca- 
nal Street  and  Broadway. 

There  arc  now  four  collieries  on  fire  in  various  parts  of  the  coal 
regions  in  Pennsylvania.  The  tires  in  two  of  them  have  been 
smouldering  for  several  years,  and  as  yet  no  effort  has  been  made 
towards  extinguishing  them. 

The  Providence  Tribune  says  :  "  We  learn  that  several  of  the 
insurance  companies,  in  this  State,  have  resolved  not  to  insure 
buildings,  any  part  of  which  are  occupied  for  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  or  for  gambling  purposes. 

The  railroads  of  Ohio  already  nearly  equal  those  of  New  York, 
and  in  a  few  years  will  overtake  and  pass  them.  The  Cleveland 
Plaindcaler  says  that  Ohio  has  at  present  2725  miles  of  railroad 
completed,  while  New  York  has  only  2794  miles. 

The  New  York  Post  acknowledges  the  reception  of  twenty  dol- 
lars, to  be  appropriated  towards  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  wo- 
man in  Maine  who  turned  out  with  a  shovel  to  dig  a  way  through 
the  <now  for  her  daughter  to  get  to  the  school-house. 

The  senators  and  representatives  of  California  in  Congress  in- 
tend making  an  effort  at  the  present  session  to  obtain  the  passage 
of  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  mail  steamers  from  San 
Francisco  to  Shanghai,  touching  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
Japan. 

Miss  M.  Parker,  a  governess  from  Lowell,  Mass.,  who  was  in  a 
family  in  Norfolk  teaching  the  young  ideas,  it  seems  inflamed  the 
eldest  ton  of  the  family  with  the  tender  passion.  He  is  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  carrying  oil'  his  bride  to  Wclden,  they 
were  married. 

Vast  stores  of  the  purest  iron  ore  in  the  world  arc  found  in  Lake 
Superior  regions.  Great  preparations  have  been  made  for  slop- 
ing it  next  season,  anil  it  is  calculated  tli  it  in  three  years  from  the 
present  date,  no  less  than  200,000  tons  will  lie  mined  and  shipped 
in  one  season. 

A  famous  dinner  was  made  by  a  celebrated  Imn  vivani  in  Paris, 
at  which  the  comparative  merits  of  beef  and  horseflesh  were  tested 
by  dishes  of  both  variously  prepared,  and  the  guests  were  loud  in 
their  demonstrations  of  delight  over  a  rump  steak  of  a  fat  horse 
immolated  at  the  age  of  23  years. 

The  great  distinctive  feature  and  excellence  nf  the  guns  made 
upon  the  American  machinery  system,  is,  that  each  part  is  precise- 
ly like  every  other  similar  part,  and  will  take  its  appropriate  place 
equally  well  ill  any  gun  made  upon  the  same  principles.  This  is 
attained  by  no  other  mode  of  manufacture. 

The  Cleveland  Herald  announces  the  receipt  of  additional  evi- 
dence going  to  prove  the  claims  of  Rev.  Elcazej  Williams  to  be 
the  "lost  Dauphin."  His  Indian  mother  has  declared  that  she 
adopted  him,  and  somebody  has  turned  up  in  France  who  saw  the 
young  Bourbon  conveyed  from  the  prison  to  a  barge  in  the  river. 

Mr.  Rogers  the  poet,  recently  deceased,  possessed  immense 
wealth,  and  was  a  banker  as  well  as  poet.  Indeed  lie  was  one  of 
the  richest  bankers  in  London.  His  wealth  enabled  him  to  keep  a 
free  house  for  tho  literati  of  all  England ;  and  in  former  years  his 
residence  was  thronged  with  the  most  distinguished  literary  and 
scientific  personages  of  Europe. 

A  few  evenings  since,  a  party  of  men  were  throwing  tire  crackers 
for  sport,  in  a  grocery  store  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  when  one  of  the 
crackers  fell  in  u  a  keg  of  powder  which  stood  on  the  count' r.  A 
terrific  explosion  ensued,  blowing  the  house  to  pi  CCS  and  letting 
unci  floor  and  roof ''.own  upon  the  inmates  of  the  store,  who, 
Strange  to  say,  escaped  with  very  slight  injuries. 

The  New  York  Express  says  there  is  a  place  of  worship  in 
Broadway  (not  Trinirv,  nor  St.  Paul's,  nor  Grace  Church),  that 
has  just  had  placards  hungout  at  the  inner  doors,  like  an  ice-cream 
saloon,  with  thi-=  notification  in  big,  scowling,  black  li  tters,  "  strin- 
gers are  requested  not  to  take  scats  "  (then  follows,  in  the  smallest 
sort  of  type),  "until  the  sexton  directs  them  to  a  pew." 


.foreign  Jtcma. 

Report  speaks  of  a  return  visit  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  the 
French  to  Turin  in  the  course  of  the  spring. 

Jenny  Lind,  who  has  never  vet  sung  in  Paris,  has,  it  is  said, 
positively  promised  to  perform  there  when  she  leaves  England. 

The  Carlisl  fictions,  lately  so  often  annihilated,  persist  in  harass- 
ing th>  Spanish  government,  and  general  levies  to  crush  them  are 
announced. 

One  of  the  editors  of  a  satirical  journal,  published  at  S.-ville, 
has  been  stabbed  by  the  tenor  of  the  chief  theatre  in  the  city.    '1  ho 

murderer  has  been  arrested. 

Dr.  Edouard  Vehse,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled,  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Petty  German  Courts,"  has  just  licen  arrested  at  Ber- 
lin, and  the  work  has  been  seized. 

The  Austrian  army  i-  to  be  armed  with  the  new  Minie  rifles  of 
different  sizes.     The  <  have   already  had  them  for  some 

months  ;  but  at  least  four  years  must  elapse  before  they  can  bo 
distributed  to  the  whole  army. 

The  Prussian  government  have  entered  into  an  arrangement 

with  France  and  England  to  effect  an  exchange  of  the  commercial 
statistics  of  each  nation,  and  orders  have  been  given  at  Berlin  to 
the  proper  authorities  to  that  effect. 

The  remarks  made  by  the  Times  on  the  Concordat  have  not 
been  to  the  taste  of  the  Vienna  authorities,  and  the  coffee-houso 
and  hotel  keepers  arc  no  longer  permitted  "  to  lay  the  paper  on 
their  tables  "  for  the  use  of  their  guests. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Yere,  a  benevolent  Roman  Catholic  clerrrynian 
in  Dublin,  who  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the  support  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institution,  has  decided  to  dispose  of  his  library  (worth 
£2000)  by  raffle,  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane. 


Seines  of  (£olb. 


....  When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay,  it  usetli  an  enforced 
ceremony. — Shak$p*are. 

Envy  is  destroyed  by  true  friendship,  and  coquetry  by  true 
love. — Ln  uoche/bucatud, 

.   Man's   love  is  of  man's  lif>  a  thing,  a  part :   'tis  woman's 
whole  existence. —  Byron. 

Where   power  is  absent,  we  may  find  the  robes  of  genius, 
but  we  miss  the  throne. — Li.ndor. 

....  Justice  consists  in  doing  no  injury  to  men  ;  decency,  iu 
giving  them  no  olfenee. —  (V 

Every  witticism  is  an  inexact  thought  :  that  which  is  per- 
fectly true  is  imperfectly  witty. — Lundor. 

....  Envy,  like  a  cold  prison,  benumbs  and  stupifics ;  and  con- 
scious of  its  own  impotence,  fold  its  arms  in  despair. — (Jollier. 

....  As  pictures  and  statues,  and  living  beauty,  too,  show  bet- 
ter by  niusic.-lir/lit,  so  is  poetry  irradiated,  vivified,  glorified,  and 
raised  into  immortal  life,  by  harmony. — lAindor. 

.  . .  The  net  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  to- 
gether :  our  virtues  would  l>e  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them 
not;  and  our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by 
our  virtues. — Shajapeare. 

....  Ambition  is  but  avarice  on  stilts,  and  masked.  God  some- 
times sends  a  famine,  sometimes  a  pestilence,  and  sometimes  a 
hero,  for  the  chastisement  of  mankind;  none  of  them  surely  for 
our  admiration. — Lauder. 

....  If,  amidst  all  your  studies,  you  do  not  learn  to  converso 
or  commune  with  your  own  selves,  whatever  you  know,  or  rather, 
whatever  you  imagine  you  know,  I  would  not  purchase  it  at  the 
expense  of  a  straw. — Archbishop  Lcii/hton. 


Joker's  Biuret. 

People  about  these  parts  seem  determined  to  kill  time  by  sleigh- 
ing it. 

Is  the  number  of  the  stars  odd  or  even  ? — question  for  Lord 
Rosse's  telescope. 

It  is  a  proverb  at  our  colleges,  that  the  students  who  graduate 
with  the  highest  honors  are  seldom  heard  of  afterwards. 

A  "  warm  meal  "  in  New  Mexico,  consists  of  two  crackers  dipped 
in  pepper-sauce.     Simple,  but  not  calculated  to  become  popular. 

Some  slanderer  asserts  that  paper-makers  are  the  greatest  magi- 
cians of  the  age,  inasmuch  as  they  transfer  beggars'  rags  into 
sheets  for  editors  to  lie  on. 

It  is  told  of  an  Irishman,  that  he  used  lo  sweep  bis  chimney  by 
letting  a  rope  down,  which  was  fastened  round  the  legs  of  a  goose, 
and  then  pulling  the  goose  after  it. 

An  Irishman,  in  describing  the  trading  powers  of  the  genuine 
Yankee,  said  :  "Be  dad,  if  he  was  cast  away  on  a  desolate  island, 
he'd  get  up  the  next  morning  and  go  round  selling  maps  to  the 
inhabitant." 

"Patrick,"  said  a  gentleman  to  his  Irish  waiter,  "  I  am  going 
out  to-morrow — call  me  at  four  in  the  morning." — "  Yes,"  replied 

Pat,    "  but  w  out  yer  honor  have  the  goodness  to  ring  the  bell,  that 
1  may  wake  in  time." 

During  the  late  Hungarian  war,  a  recruit,  who  was  going 
through  the  sword  exercise,  after  having  learnt  all  the  cuts,  asked 
how  he  had  to  parry  the  cuts  of  the  enemy.  An  old  hussar  an- 
swered:— "Never  mind  the  parrying;  only  you  cut,  and  let  tho 
other  parry." 
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BALLOV'S   PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION 


▼ 


THE    MILLER    OF    THE    DEE. 


There  dwelt  a  miller  hale  and  bold 

IohIg  the  river  Dee, 
II*-  worked  and  sang  frrnn  morn  to  night, 

Nn  lurk  more  blithe  than  ho; 
A    d  thin  the  burden  of  hb  song 

Forever  u^d  to  bo : 

r.  no.  not  T! 

Aud  nobndj  envies  in»'  ' 


"Thourt wrong,  my  riend,  said  old  King  Hal; 
"Thou  art  wrong  as  wrong  can  be; 
For  could  my  heart  be  light  as  thine, 

I'd  gladly  change  with  thee. 
And  tell  me  now  what  makes  thee  sing 

With  voice  ho  loud  and  free, 
While  I  am  pad  though  I'm  the  king, 
B#*lde  the  rtn»r  Dee  n 


The  miller  nnfled.  and  doffed  his  cap, 

"  f  earn  my  bread,**  quoth  he; 
'  I  love  my  wife.  I  iove  mv  friend, 

I  love  my  children  three : 
I  owe  no  penny  I  cannot  pay, 

I  thank  the  river  Dee, 
Tin*  turns  the  mill  that  grinds  the  eoi 

To  fe*d  my  b»W  and  me." 


"Good  frirnd,"  raid  Hal,  and  sighed  the  wh 
"Farewell!  and  happy  be: 
But  say  no  more,  if  thoudst  be  true, 

That  no  one  envies  thee. 
Thy  mealy  cap  is  worth  my  crown, 

Thy  mill  my  kingdom's  fee; 
Content  like  thine  few  men  can  boast. 

0  Miller  oTfhe  D*e  M 
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SNOW  SCENE  OX  BOSTON  COMMON. 

Boston  Common  has  been,  par  excellence,  the  domain  of  Bos- 
ton boys  from  time  immemorial — ever  since  it  was  ceded  to  the 
town  as  a  pasture  ground  and  training-field.  The  cows  have  been 
expelled — the  increase  of  ornamental  trees  has  driven  the  military 
to  its  farther  extremity — hut  the  boys  still  assert  their  right  to 
their  ancient  playground.  Even  when  Boston  was  held  by  British 
troops,  and  their  white  tents  glimmered  at  the  base  of  Fox  Hill, 
and  were  reflected  in  the  Frog  Pond,  the  boys  persisted  in  sporting 
on  the  Common,  in  defiance  of  King  George's  red  coats.  It  was 
the  interference  of  the  latter  with  their  coasting  that  induced  a 
deputation  of  the  youngsters  to  wait  upon  the  British  commander, 


and  make  a  bold  representation  ot  their  grievances,  demanding 
rather  than  soliciting  redress.  The  independent  spirit  of  '76  still 
animates  the  boys  of  to-day ;  and  those  who  wish  to  see  "  Young 
America "  in  full  glory  have  only  to  visit  the  Common.  Our 
artist,  Mr.  Warren,  has  drawn  for  us  one  of  the  scenes  to  which 
the  ample  snows  of  the  present  season  gave  rise.  The  boys  are 
indulging  in  all  the  fun  for  which  the  snow  furnishes  the  means. 
A  huge  snow-ball  has  been  rolled  up  to  giant  dimensions,  gather- 
ing in  its  progress  until  it  has  become  immovable  from  the  force 
of  gravitation.  On  its  summit  sits  a  youth  as  proud  as  a  king 
upon  his  throne,  and  far  happier.  Other  youngsters  are  engaged 
in  the  amusement  of  coasting  at  the  base  of  that  noble  old  elm, 


which  has  withstood  the  storms  of  so  many  winters.  In  the  dis- 
tance are  seen  Park  Street  Church,  and  the  line  of  buildings  it  ter- 
minates, rendered  classical  as  the  residences  of  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  citizens — men  of  literature,  wealth  and  science.  The 
profile  of  the  State-House  will  be  readily  recognized.  We  can 
never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  wisdom  and  generosity  which 
bestowed  Boston  Common  on  the  inhabitants  of  tho  old  Tri-moun- 
tain  town.  We  hope  its  name  will  never  be  changed,  and  that  it 
will  never  be  metamorphosed  into  a  park.  May  it  remain  plain 
Boston  Common  to  perpetuity.  The  Common  is  very  attractive 
at  all  seasons,  but  in  summer  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places 
of  resort  conceivable,  and  is  always  thronged  with  visitors. 


▲   SNOW   SCENE   ON   BOSTON   COMMON 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWINGllOOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  expressly  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
OR, 

THE    SECRET    OF    A    LIFE. 

A  TEUE  STOEY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FEANCE. 
[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XV. 

A  JOYFUL  BELEASE,  FOLLOWED  BY  SAD  FOREBODINGS. 

.  Under  circumstances  of  a  less  urgent  and  exciting  nature, 
Louis  might  have  paused  to  question  the  wisdom  of  his  course  in 
thus  wholly  and  unreservedly  entrusting  himself  to  the  hands  of 
an  utter  stranger ;  hut  now  no  such  thought  presented  itself  for 
consideration.  Raimonde  himself  secretly  wondered  at  the  un- 
hesitating confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  count,  reasoning,  very 
naturally,  that  there  was  certainly  something  suspicious  in  all  this 
ceremony  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  its  design.  But  the 
count's  careless  confidence  rather  won  his  admiration. 

Together  they  continued  their  new  route,  Louis  still  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  his  guide,  for  the  space,  perhaps,  of  three  or  four 
minutes.     Then  Raimonde  paused,  saying  : 

"  Will  monsieur  stand  here  an  instant  >  I  must  move  a  step 
forward,  and  monsieur  must  he  very  careful  not  to  remove  the 
handkerchief  just  yet." 

He  released  his  hand,  and  left  him.  Louis,  standing  still,  heard 
a  harsh,  grating  sound  at  a  little  distance  hefore  him,  and  a  sound 
its  of  some  person  lifting  a  heavy  body. 

"  Come,  monsieur,"  said  the  voice  of  Raimonde  ;  "  take  one 
step  fonvard,  and  here  is  my  hand.  I  am  below  you  now.  You 
must  stoop.  Put  your  hand  on  my  shoulder — thus.  Now,  you 
know  that  you  stand  on  a  rock,  from  which  I  have  jumped.  You 
must  follow  me — so ;  that  is  it.     Here  we  are  1" 

The  grating  noise  was  heard  again.  Then  Louis  was  conducted 
over  what  seemed  to  be  a  smooth  and  level  path  of  stone.  He 
had  been  admitted  by  Raimonde  through  the  rear  entrance  of  the 
cavern,  and  was  passing  now  through  the  long  subterranean  gal- 
lery iu  the  rock. 

At  length  they  paused  again ;  a  noise  of  bolts  and  bars  with- 
drawn, and  a  door  unclosed,  through  which  Louis  was  led.  Then 
the  handkerchief  was  untied,  the  door  closed  behind  him,  and  tak- 
ing off  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  Louis  found  himself  in  the  cell 
of  Jacques. 

"  Monsieur  I"  uttered  Jacques,  springing  forward,  "  so  you  are 
disguised,  eh  ?     I  did  not  know  you  at  first." 

"  You  here,  my  good  friend  !"  uttered  Louis,  in  astonishment, 
looking  about  him.     "  What  place  is  this  '." 

" — sh  I  not  too  loud,  monsieur,  if  you  please.  I  told  you  I  was 
a  prisoner — did  I  not !" 

"  Yes ;  but  such  a  prison  as  this  !  And  Rose — tell  me  where 
she  is." 

'.'  She  is  here  also,  monsieur, — in  a  cell  like  this,  and  close  by  it." 

"  Jacques  !  so  near  mc — and  in  danger  ?  Let  me  go  instantly 
and  deliver  her!" 

He  was  at  the  door,  but  Jacques  sprang  to  his  side. 

"  For  pity's  sake,  monsieur,  be  careful,  or  you  will  spoil  all ! 
Come  here,  I  entreat  you,  and  listen  to  mo.  Rose  is  safe  at  pres- 
ent, and  if  you  are  calm  enough  to  hear  whafr  I  wish  to  say,  and 
to  act  with  me,  we  may  rescue  her  in  ten  minutes,  whereas  such 
impetuous  haste  as  yours  would  ruin  the  scheme." 

It  was  plain  enough.  The  count  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  a 
scat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  cell,  and  listen  to  the  explanation 
of  his  companion,  while  burning  with  eagerness  to  hasten  to  the 
rescue  of  Rose.  Jacques  made  brief  work  of  it.  He  began  by 
relating  the  story  of  the  abduction  of  Rose,  and  the  plot  that  led 
to  it.  Louis  was  angered  and  indignant  beyond  measure,  as  he 
listened  to  the  account  of  Gasparde's  villany. 

"  Who  is  he — what  is  he,  this  wretch  Gasparde  V  he  uttered, 
hotly. 

"  The  chief  of  a  horde  of  brigands  and  contrabandists,  mon- 
sieur." 

"Is  it  possible !— and  yet,  why  not?  One  cannot  be  surprised 
at  hearing  it  of  one  so  base  as  he.     And  Rose  is  in  his  power  V 

"  Not  exactly,  monsieur.  He  brought  her  hither,  as  I  have  told 
you,  to  this  place,  which  is  a  cavern  in  the  centre  of  the  forest, 
and  after  placing  her  in  the  cell  of  which  I  have  spoken,  went 
away  with  the  men  upon  an  expedition,  from  which  they  will  not 
probably  return  until  midnight  or  to-morrow  morning.  When  he 
comes  back,  he  will  either  extort  from  her  a  promise  to  marry 
him,  or  keep  her  confined  in  that  cell,  until  she  pincj  to  death  ; 
for  he  is  just  so  merciless.  He  never  has  forgotten  the  treatment 
he  once  received  at  your  hands,  nor  the  threats  and  rebukes  of 
Hugh  Lamonte ;  and  he  has  been  watching,  ever  since  that  time, 
for  an  opportunity  of  revenge.  It  is  ours  to  deprive  him  of  that 
revenge." 

"  Your  plan — your  plan,  Jacques  !" 

"  The  man  who  accompanied  you  hither  is  the  guard  left  by 
Gasparde.  He  has  procured  for  me  an  interview  with  vou ;  but 
he  never  suspects  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Rose  and 
myself;  for  were  we  to  escape,  he  knows  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
leader  would  fall  on  him.  Now,  we  must  cither  manage  to  gain 
his  silence  by  force,  or  by  a  bribe.  If  wo  bind  him,  and  leave  him 
here  when  we  leave  the  place,  why,  Gasparde  will  shoot  him  when 
he  comes  back  ;  but  if  a  sum  of  money  were  offered  him,  I  have 
an  idea  that  he  would  not  only  suffer  his  prisoners  to  escape,  but 
also  take  leave  himself,  since  he  has  grown  weary  of  the  captain's 
tyranny. 

"  The  bribe,  then,— the  bribe,  by  all  means !"  said  Louis,  earn- 


estly.    "  I  happen  to  have  a  considerable  sum  with  me ;  but  wo 
must  be  cautious." 

"  Yes — yes  !  we  must  be  cautious,  as  yon  say ;  and  in  case  he 
should  refuse  the  money — of  which,  however,  I  think  there  is  hard- 
ly a  doubt, — we  must  be  prepared  to  spring  upon  him.  A  cord 
for  his  hands  and  feet,  and  a  gag — that  will  do  the  business.  Now, 
then,  for  the  work.  I  will  call  him  in.  Be  prepared."  And  he 
called  "  Raimonde !" 

The  guard  appeared.  Jacques  glanced  towards  the  count,  and 
then  said: 

"Comrade,  you  don't  forget,  I  6uppo.se,  the  conversation  which 
we  had  at  dinner? — the  agreement  which  we  made,  or  partly 
made,  about  bidding  adieu  to  monsieur  le  capitaine  ?" 

The  glitter  of  gold  caught  Raimonde's  eye,  from  a  heavy  pnrsc 
which  the  count  held  carelessly  in  his  hand.  His  avarice  was 
aroused 

"  I  remember  it  very  well,  Jacques,"  ho  answered. 

The  count  stepped  forward. 

"  My  friend,  suppose  you  were  to  shut  your  eyes  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour,  and  unclose  them  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  find 
yourself  richer  by  a  thousand  francs,  or  two  or  three  times  that 
sum,  perhaps  '" 

"  It  would  be  a  very  pleasant  thins,  monsieur." 

"  I  offer  you  that  sum,  in  return  for  a  certain  favor  which  I  shall 
ask  at  your  hands." 

"Name  the  favor,  and  it  is  yours,  monsieur." 

"I  desire  the  use  of  the  keys  which  unlock  the  doors  of  those 
cells,  and  you  will  show  mc  those  in  which  you  have  prisoners 
confined." 

"  It  is  a  bargain.  Follow  mc,  monsieur.  So  this  is  your  busi- 
ness, comrade  V  and  he  smiled  grimly  at  Jacques.  "  Well,  it's 
aM  the  same  to  me,  since  I  shall  myself  escape  from  this  place, 
which  monsieur  le  capitaine  has  made  already  too  hot  to  hold  us, 
and  be  able  to  live  like  an  honest  man." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  from  the  cell,  advanced  a  short  dis- 
tance along  the  gallery,  and  pausing  before  an  arched  door  in  the 
wall,  said,  as  he  unlocked  and  threw  it  open  : 

"  The  only  other  prisoner  we  have  is  in  here,  monsieur." 

And  Louis,  leaving  the  others  outside,  entered.  This  cell,  like 
that  of  Jacques,  was  lighted  by  a  brazen  lamp,  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  Directly  beneath  this  lamp  stood  Rose,  slightly  bend- 
ing forward,  with  her  hands  clasped,  and  an  eager,  inquiring  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  as  she  beheld  some  one  entering,  and 
heard  the  words  of  the  guard.  But  she  shrank  back,  at  first,  with 
a  low  cry,  as  the  disguised  count  met  her  view.  She  did  not 
recognize  him. 

"  Rose,  do  not  fear;  it  is  I !"  ho  said. 

"  You,  Louis  ? — ah,  Louis  !  I  know  you  now  !"  and  weeping, 
amid  her  smiles,  she  sprang  fonvard  to  the  arms  outstretched  to 
receive  her. 

The  young  man  trembled  with  emotion — with  feelings  that 
were  unutterable,  as  ho  held  the  light  form  of  Rose  in  his  cm- 
brace. 

"  Rose,  I  have  come  to  make  you  free !"  he  said,  tenderly,  sup- 
porting her  to  the  door.     "  Come  with  me,  dear  child  I" 

"  To  set  me  free  ?  Let  us  hasten,  Louis.  But  where  is  he — 
that  wicked  Gasparde '!     And  how — " 

"  Gasparde  is  absent,  Rose,  and  we  must  escape  ere  his  return. 
I  will  tell  you  all  when  you  are  once  in  safety." 

Jacques  stood  at  the  door,  unable  to  suppress  his  delight  on 
seeing  Rose  again,  and  urging  them  to  hasten.  Raimonde  said, 
briefly  : 

"  You  had  better  use  all  the  speed  you  can,  monsieur  le  compto ; 
you  can  scarcely  get  away  from  here  too  soon." 

"  Thanks,  iny  friend ;  and  hero  is  your  reward,"  returned 
Louis,  at  the  same  time  placing  in  the  man's  hand  a  well-filled 
purse.     "  And  now,  Jacques,  lot  us  be  gone." 

They  hurried  along  the  gallery,  which  was  lighted  now  by  a 
blazing  fire  which  Michel  had  kindled  in  the  front  part  of  the 
cavern.  Rose  trembled,  as,  leaning  upon  her  companion's  sup- 
porting arm,  she  passed  through  that  dreadful  corridor. 

"  Courage  !"  whispered  Louis,  softly,  clasping  her  hand  in  his. 

They  reached  the  front  of  the  cave.  Stretched  on  a  heap  of 
skins,  by  the  glowing  fire,  lay  Michel,  smoking  a  short-stemmed 
pipe,  and  meditating. 

"  Michel,  come  with  mc,"  said  Raimonde,  briefly. 

The  man  rose,  indolently,  and  obeyed. 

Tho  cool,  damp,  evening  wind  blew  across  their  fares,  as  they 
gained  the  entrance.  An  involuntary  exclamation  of  thanksgiv- 
ing escaped  from  the  lips  of  Rose  and  Louis.  With  joyful  hearts 
they  quickly  ascended  the  rude  steps  leading  up  to  the  mouth,  and 
springing  to  the  earth,  found  themselves  in  the  forest  once  more. 
Already  night  had  gathered  over  the  earth. 

"  We  are  free — free !"  uttered  Rose,  with  sweet  and  thrilling 
solemnity ;  and  pausing  an  instant,  she  bowed  her  head  upon  her 
clasped  hands  ;  and  Louis,  pausing  too,  bared  his  head  with  in- 
voluntary reverence,  as  ho  joined,  in  heart,  in  the  fervent  and 
pious  acknowledgement  which  she  breathed  in  low  and  grateful 
tones. 

Then,  in  silence,  they  went  forth.  Raimonde  led  the  way,  with 
Jacques  and  Michel.  For  some  five  minutes  the  party  proceeded 
in  perfect  silence,  winding  their  way  through  the  forest,  with  no 
path  to  guide  them;  but  Raimonde  knew  the  way  to  the  chateau. 
It  was  light  enough  to  discern  the  objects  about  them  with  con- 
siderable distinctness  ;  and  Raimonde  had  been  familiar  with  these 
places  since  his  birth. 

"  This,  monsieur,  is  the  direction  to  the  chateau — straight 
along,"  he  said,  presently ;  "  it  will  take  but  fifteen  minutes  to 
reach  the  road.  And  now,  since  you  are  in  safety,  I  will  take 
another  course,  if  you  please,  and  leave  you  here." 


"So  be  it,  and  a  thousand  thanks,"  returned  Louis.  "Adieu! 
I  trust  we  may  meet  again." 

They  parted,  Jaqnes  joining  the  count  and  Rose,  to  accompany 
them  to  the  chateau.  Louis  pushed  on,  still  supporting,  tenderlv 
the  young  girl  at  his  side.  A  few  moments  passed,  and  they 
were  making  good  progress,  when  suddenly  their  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  sound  of  voices  at  some  distance  to  the  ri"ht  and 
the  faintly-discerned  forms  of  persons  moving  through  the  trees. 
Jacques  paused  and  listened. 

"  Fly,  monsieur, — fly  !  the  men  are  returning !"  whispered  he 
suddenly. 

"Mon  Dial,  Rose  I"  murmured  Louis,  in  alarm,  "I  must  save 
you,  at  least !" 

"  Hasten — hasten  on  !"  urged  Jacques;  "there  is  a  hollow  tree 
just  beyond  here,  where  Mademoiselle  Hose  can  conceal  herself." 

They  pressed  forward,  silently ;   but  they  were  perceived. 

"  Yonder— yonder !    the   third  tree  on  the   right!"   whis] 
Jacques,  frantically  ;  "  hide  her,  or  she  is  lost !" 

There  were  shouts  behind  ;  the  brigands,  eight  or  ten  of  them 
sent  back  by   Gasparde,  were    approaching ;  they  discerned  tho 
fugitives  dimly  in  the  gathering  darkness,   and   their 
were  roused.     They  commenced   a   pursuit.     But   they  pi 
only  the  count  and  Jacques ;  for  Louis  had  gently  placed  the  form 
of  the  half-fainting  girl  within  the  hollow  tree,  and  instantly  trmk 
an  opposite  direction  to  lead  their  pursuers  away  from  the 
The  ruse  succeeded  ;  the  brigands  passed  the  tree. 

With  an  irrepressible  cry  of  victorious  joy,  Louis  hastened  on 
with  Jacques  ;  their  evident   desire  to  escape  increased  the  sus- 
picions of  the  approaching  party,  who  now,  with  cries  and  oaths 
pressed  dose  upon  them.     On — on,  still,  they  went;  furthei 
further,  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  forest.     But  the  brigands  •_ 
on  them.     Shots  were  fired,  too,  but  they  missed  their  aim. 

"  Monsieur  Louis,  we  shall  be  taken  !"  uttered  Jacques,  as  he 
made  a  last  effort  for  life. 

And  answering  not  a  word,  the   count,  turning,  fired  at  one  of 
the  men,  who  had  almost  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  J.i. 
The  brigand  fell.     A  shout  of  vengeance  was  raised  by  tho  pur- 
suers, and  they  rushed  fonvard  with  mad  haste. 

"  My  good  fellow,  flight  is  no  longer  of  use.  We  must  yield. 
But  she  is  safe  !"  said  Louis. 

He  turned  to  deliver  himself  up;  he  heard  a  cry-  of  savage  joy 
felt  a  heavy  blow,  and  then  lost  all  consciousne 

***** 

When  the  young  count  recovered  his  faculties,  he  found  himself 
lying  on  the  stone  floor  of  one  of  the  cavern  cells,  which  was  fully 
lighted  by  the  brazen  lamp  swinging  from  the  roof.  How  long  he 
had  been  here,  he  was  unable  to  guess;  but  the  scenes  tli 
which  he  had  passed,  relative  to  the  rescue  of  Rose,  flashed  so 
instantly  and  vividly  upon  his  recollection  as  to  persuade  him  that 
no  very  great  portion  of  time  had  elapsed  since  their  occurrence. 
The  flight,  the  concealment  of  Rose,  the  moment  of  capture — all 
these  were  before  him.  He  wondered  only  that  the  brigands,  en- 
raged as  they  were  at  the  injury  to  their  comrade,  had  not  torn 
him  limb  from  limb.  As  it  was,  a  portion  of  his  clothing  had 
been  rent  from  him,  and  a  shiver  ran  through  his  limbs  from  ths 
chilling  atmosphere  of  his  stone  prison. 

His  captors  had  taken  care  to  secure  him  beyond  the  possibility 
of  escape;  for  they  had  fettered  him,  hand  and  foot,  and  to 
fetters  was  attached  a  heavy  chain,  the  other  end  of  which  was 
fastened  to  a  huge  ring  in  the  wall.  He  was  in  captivity,  but  that 
captivity  was  sweet,  since  he  had,  as  he  hoped,  ensured  the  safety 
of  Rose.  Yet  he  thought  of  her  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  still. 
He  calculated  the  chances  of  her  finding  tho  way  from  the  forest, 
or,  perhaps,  she  had  fainted  in  that  narrow  place  of  refuge,  and 
remained  insensible  amid  the  noxious  damps  of  night,  and  with 
slimy  reptiles  and  poisonous  in:ects  all  about  her!  But  what 
would  not  be  preferable  to  the  prison  from  which  she  had  escaped  ? 
Would  not  the  foulest  creeping  things  that  Heaven  had  made  be 
rather  to  be  endured  than  the  base  robber  chief,  Gasparde  '.  For 
Rose  he  had  no  fear,  then.  Providence  could  not  but  help  one  so 
gentle,  and  beautiful,  and  good  as  she. 

To  Jacques  his  thoughts  turned.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
also  must  have  been  brought  back,  and  he,  too,  must  be  in  a  cell, 
chained  also.  When  would  a  chance  of  escape  como  to  either  of 
them  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  ignorance  to  him,  whether  Gasparde 
had  returned  with  the  men  who  had  captured  him  ;  and  he  could 
form  no  conjecture  either  of  the  fato  that  awaited  him,  or  how 
soon  he  should  learn  its  character.  At  the  hands  of  Gasparde,  he 
knew  he  could  hope  for  no  mercy.  Ho  was  in  the  power  of  mur- 
derers now,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  them  to  be  more  lenient 
to  him  than  to  any  other  who  might  excite  in  them  a  thirst  for 
vengeance.  Yet,  with  the  probability  of  the  escape  of  Row 
suffered  no  apprehensions  to  disquiet  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    BANDIT'S    RETURN.      AN    UNLOOKED-FOR   DELIVERANCE. 

With  rare  booty,  tho  spoils  of  that  night's  work,  the  brigand 
chief,  Gasparde,  returned,  a  little  after  midnight,  to  the  cave.  Ho 
was  in  an  excellent  humor  with  his  multiplied  success  in  effecting 
the  capture  of  Rose,  and  gaining  far  more  than  he  had  anticipated 
by  the  robbery  committed  that  night. 

What,  then,  was  his  rage  and  disappointment  to  leam  from  the 
men  whom  he  had  sent  back  three  or  four  hours  earlier,  that  Rose 
had  made  her  escape!  He  raved  like  a  maniac;  he  vowed  tho 
direst  vengeance  on  the  faithless  guard,  who  had  disappeared,  and 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  would  instantly  have  gone  to  a.' 
nate  their  new  prisoners,  had  not  some  quarrel  arising  among  the 
men  diverted  his  attention  for  a  time.  During  this  interval,  ho 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  cool,  and  aftenvards  rejiaired  to  the 
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cells  to  ascertain  whom  it  could  bo  that  the  man  had  taken  in 
company  with  Jacques,  and  who  wore  the  disguise  of  a  brigand. 
His  mingled  astonishment,  rage  and  exultation  may  be  easily 
imagined  on  discovering  it  to  be  the  Count  d'Artois. 

" Oho,  my  fine  fellow  !  so  you  arc  there,  are  you?"  he  cried, 

savagely.     "Well — well,  not  a  bad  exchange  of  prisoners  1    Wont 

I  m:ike  you  dance  presently,  monsieur!     Just  wait  till  daylight  !" 

"  You  may  do  with  me  what  you  will,"  answered  Louis,  calmly, 

"since  she  has  escaped.     I  can  suffer  any  torture  now  I" 

"  You  talk  bravely,  monsieur !  But  I  mean  to  get  her  back 
ajraiu — do  you  hear  that  ?  I  will  watch,  day  and  night,  till  the 
time  comes,  as  I  have  watched  since  the  time  when  I  vowed 
revenge  for  all  that  happened  to  mo  at  your  hands.  So  you 
helped  her  to  escape,  did  you?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  he  assured  that  she  will  be  kept  now  so  far  beyond 
vour  reach  that  no  scheme  of  yours  will  ever  draw  her  hither 
again." 

"We  will  see  to  that,  monsieur, — we  will  sec  to  that!     Now 
mark  me !  I  will  get  the  girl  back,  and  you  shall  starve  before  her 
day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  till  you  die  in  your  chains  I" 
He  went  out,  and  left  his  prisoner  in  the  deep   silence  of  his 
lonely  cell  to  think  of  those  cruel  words. 

The  brigands  were  having  a  merry  carousal  after  their  return; 
laspardc,  maddened  by  the  cool,  courageous  defiance  of  bis 
prisoner,  and  with  reflecting  on  the  loss  of  the  prize  he  had  thought 
go  safe,  joined  recklessly  in  the  insane  riot.  The  leaping,  dancing 
fire  of  fagots  glowed  redly  in  the  centre  of  the  cavorn,  casting  a 
ruildv  light  upon  each  of  those  dark,  swarthy,  unshorn  counte- 
nances, grim  and  fierce,  that  clustered  about  it;  and  the  wine 
went  round,  and  deep  draughts  were  taken  by  the  weary  plunder- 
in,  1  Uglier  and  higher  leaped  the  flumes,  and  more  noisy  grew 
the  merriment  of  the  brigands,  till,  finally,  there  came  a  lull  in 
the  wild  tempest  of  mirth.  One  by  one  grew  less  clamorous; 
slowly,  with  the  heat  of  the  tire  and  the  unsparing  circulation  of 
the  wine,  drowsiness  overcame  them,  and  shortly  every  man  lay 
stretched  upon  the  heaps  of  skins  that  covered  the  cavern-floor,  in 
a  drunken  torpor,  even  to  Gasparde  himself,  who  had  drank  more 
deeply  than  all. 

With  cat-like  caution,  a  light  tread  descended  the  rough-hewn 
steps ;  a  dark  form  was  visible  by  the  red  glow  of  the  smoulder- 
ing embers  ;  slowly  and  carefully  down  from  the  mouth  it  came, 
pausing  at  each  step,  and  Kaiinondc's  eyes  glanced  from  face  to 
face  of  those  drunken  sleepers.  He  had  been  watching  ever  since 
this  noisy  revel  commenced,  and  now  was  the  time  come  when, 
without  guard  or  watcher,  the  way  was  left  clear  for  him. 

Stealing  noiselessly  in,  ho  scattered  upon  the  dying  embers, 
from  a  small  parcel  in  his  hand,  a  fine  powder,  that  caused  a  light 
crackling  sound  as  it  fell  among  them,  and  almost  immediately  a 
cloud  of  thin  white  vapor  arose,  spreading  and  circling,  till  it 
filled  the  entire  cavern,  and  a  curious  odor,  faint,  yet  overpower- 
ing, was  perceptible,  proceeding  from  it.  Raimonde,  holding  a 
handkerchief  to  his  faco,  to  avoid  inhaling  this  odor,  waited  some 
five  or  ten  minutes,  till  it  had  cleared  somewhat  away ;  then,  ap- 
proaching the  senseless  form  of  Gasparde,  dexterously  removed 
from  the  leathern  belt  about  his  waist,  the  ponderous  keys  that 
belonged  to  the  cells. 

"  Safe  enough  now,  monsieur  le  capitaine,  I'll  warrant  I"  he 
muttered,  with  a  low  chuckle.  "  You  should  be  a  little  less  care- 
less.   All  people  are  not  as  honest  as  yourself!" 

Swiftly  and  quietly  ho  traversed  the  gallery  leading  to  the  cells, 
and  opened  the  first  door.  It  chanced  to  be  the  one  in  which  the 
count  was  confined.  Louis  heard  the  heavy  key  turning  in  tho 
wards ;  he  looked  to  seo  Gasparde.  But  it  was  a  careful  hand 
that  unclosed  the  door,  and  silently  into  the  cell  stepped  Rai- 
monde. 

"Hist!  be  quiet,  monsieur  le  compto!"  he  whispered,  as  Louis, 
recognizing  him,  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a  half-suppressed  excla- 
mation of  surprise ;  "  do  not  speak.  I  have  come  to  give  you 
your  liberty !" 

"  My  liberty,  Raimonde  I  Where  are  the  brigands  ?  Where  is 
Gasparde?" 

"  Sound  asleep,  monsieur ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
they  wont  wake  in  a  hurry.  I  have  given  them  something  to  help 
the  wine  they've  swallowed.  Here — I  will  take  oft"  these  jewels  of 
yours ;  I  dare  say  you  wont  be  sorry  to  be  rid  of  them."  And 
stooping  down,  he  unlocked  and  knocked  oft"  tho  fetters  of  the 
count. 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks,  Raimonde  !"  exclaimed  Louis,  warmly. 
"  But  how  did  you  know  we  had  been  retaken  ?    how — " 

"  I  had  returned  to  the  cavern  to  get  something  which  I  had 
left  here,  monsieur,  and  was  going  away  again,  when  we  saw  the 
men  coming  hack  with  you  and  Jacques.  You  were  in  a  swoon, 
I  suppose,  for  it  took  two  or  three  to  carry  you.  We  had  some 
ado  to  get  out  of  their  way — Michel  and  I — without  being  seen. 
I  watched,  afterwards,  while  they  were  carousing  around  the  fire ; 
and  when  the  wine  had  done  its  work,  I  stole  in  and  did  mine. 
They  arc  quiet  enough  now.  Come,  monsieur;  but  stop  a  mo- 
ment. I  see  you  will  need  something  more  than  what  you  wear 
now.     I  will  come  back  in  a  moment." 

He  left  the  cell,  and  directly  returned,  carrying  a  bundle  of  gar- 
ments very  much  like  those  Louis  was  accustomed  to  wear  iu  his 
excursions  about  the  country.  The  young  man  lost  no  time  in 
assuming  them,  and  then  left  the  cell  with  his  companion.  How 
his  heart  leaped  !  What  a  thrill  ran  through  him  as  he  felt  that 
he  was  once  more  at  liberty  !  ' 

Kaimonde's  next  step  was  to  liberate  Jacques.    The  poor  fellow 
was  almost  beside  himself  with  joy,  and  only  the  absolute  need  of 
silence  kept  him  from  giving  unbounded  expression  to  his  delight. 
Quietly,  and  with  the  utmost  caution,  they  passed  through  the 
gallery  and  to  the  front  of  the  cavern,  where  the  brigands  lay  here 


and  there  about  the  dying  fire,  in  the  various  attitudes  in  which 
slumber  had  overtaken  them.  In  their  midst  lay  Gasparde,  look- 
ing as  fierce,  and  savage,  and  cruel,  even  in  sleep,  as  in  his  wak- 
ing moments.     Louis  paused,  with  a  shudder,  to  regard  him. 

"Come,  monsieur;  quick!"  urged  Raimonde,  in  a  whisper. 

The  young  man  obeyed.  Stepping  cautiously  among  the  ex- 
tended forms  of  the  dragged  slumberers,  the  three  rapidly  a 
cd  to  the  entrance,  sprang  out  upon  the  forest  soil,  and  sped 
rapidly  and  silently  away  in  the  early  dawn.  Cool  and  fresh  tho 
morning  wind  came  to  the  brows  of  these  men,  so  lately  prison- 
ers, and  it  was  like  the  benediction  of  an  angel.  For  some  dis- 
tance they  pursued  their  way  together,  and  then  Raimonde 
paused. 

"Now,  monsieur  lc  compte,  I  will  leave  you,  as  I  wish  to  strike 
off"  to  the  right  here.     I  should  liko  to  have  Jacques  go  with  mo." 

"  Well — well ;  then  I  hid  you  adieu  I"  returned  the  count, 
warmly,  grasping  his  hand  ;  "  and  I  trust  wo  shall  meet  again, 
when  I  may  offer  you  a  more  adequate  reward  for  your  services 
than  you  received  last  night.  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my 
friend  I" 

"I  am  glad  I  have  been  able  to  set  you  free,  monsieur,"  re- 
joined the  man  ;  "  and  OS  for  a  reward,  I  am  already  made  rich  by 
the  sum  which  you  gave  me  last  night.  And  now  I  will  bid  you 
a  final  adieu,  since  it  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  last  time  we 
shall  meet." 

"  Adieu,  then,  my  friend !  I  am  truly  sorry  to  part  with  you 
thus,"  returned  tho  count,  regretfully;  "but  whenever  you  need 
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assistance  hereafter,  go  the  Chateau  Montauban,  and  ask  for  Louis 
d'Artois.  I  will  help  you  gladly,  as  you  have  helped  me.  For 
you,  Jacques,  I  trust  I  shall  see  you  very  soon  again.  Will  you 
come  to  the  chateau  to-day  ?  I  wish  to  have  a  brief  conference 
with  you.     Promise  mc  !" 

"  I  promise,  monsieur.     Adieu !" 

And  they  separated,  Raimonde  and  Jacques  taking  a  right-hand 
direction,  and  Louis  keeping  the  path  to  the  chateau. 

Suddenly,  as  he  advanced,  some  object  upon  the  ground  at- 
tracted his  attention.  Picking  it  up,  he  found  it  to  be  a  little  tiny 
slipper.  It  was  one  of  hers  !  He  had  seen  her  wear  it  often.  Ho 
gazed  upon  it  for  a  moment  with  feelings  of  unutterable  emotion, 
and  then  placed  it  in  his  breast. 

"  Poor  little  Rose  !"  he  murmured,  tenderly ;  "where  are  you 
now  ?  How  long  did  you  wander  in  these  wilds,  with  those  deli- 
cate feet  torn  and  wounded  by  the  sharp  thorns  in  vonr  wav  '" 

ie  little  relic  safe  in  his  breast,  he  pressed  on.  With 
deeper  earnestness  than  ever,  be  prayed  that  he  might  find  Rose 
at  the  chateau.  Soon  he  observed  that  the  turf  all  about  him 
appeared  to  have  been  trampled  and  crushed  with  many  feet, 
whose  impress  it  still  bore.  Everywhere,  as  he  went,  this  appear- 
ance continued.  Further  on,  he  came  upon  a  torch,  lying  extin- 
guished upon  the  ground.  Anon  he  picked  up  a  handkerchief, 
embroidered  with  a  delicate  cipher — Francis  Egerton's  own. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  He  reflected  a  moment.  Yes — they  had 
been  seeking  her — the  people  from  the  chateau — seeking  for  Rose, 
their  lost  darling.  And  this  torch  was  evidently  one  which  they 
had  carried  in  their  search  by  night.  He  was  encouraged  to  think 
that  they  had  found  her. 


"  And  now,  Gasparde,"  he  said,  involuntarily  speaking  aloud, — 
"  now,  if  all  your  anticipated  victims  are  safe  from  your  toils,  look 
to  your  own  safety  !  for  that  den  of  yours  shall  be  opened  to  the 
light,  and  its  iniquitous  secrets  revealed.  An  hundred  men  shall 
gather  this  day,  and  rout  you  from  your  fancied  security  !" 

Even  as  he  spoke,  he  suddenly  seemed  to  hear  voices  shouting, 
one  to  another,  at  a  distance,  though  so  faintly  that  he  paused  to 
find  whether  he  were  not  deceived.  No!  faintly  still,  but  suffi- 
ciently perceptible  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  echo  of  those  voices 
came  to  his  ear  on  the  still,  clear  air  of  the  morning,  and  tho 
sound  came  from  the  direction  in  which  he  was  going.  He  could 
scarcely  doubt  that  they  proceeded  from  parties  in  search  of  him. 
But  at  that  very  moment,  as  he  was  hastening  forward,  he  also 
heard  sounds  from  the  opposite  direction — a  confused  mingling  of 
men's  voices,  with  harsh,  discordant  shouts,  and  the  crashing  and 
tearing  of  forest  branches.  Could  it  bo  that  his  captors  had 
aroused  from  their  torpid  slumber,  discovered  his  escape,  and  were 
pursuing  him  ?  For  a  moment  he  was  disinclined  to  believe  this, 
and  curiosity  predominating  over  every  other  feeling,  he  paused  to 
look  back. 

Even  as  his  glance  pierced  the  interstices  of  those  leafy  shadows 
behind,  he  distinguished,  at  a  considerable  distance,  the  figures  of 
men  whom  he  could  not  mistake — those  wild-looking  forms  whirl! 
he  had  so  lately  beheld  lying  about  the  smouldering  embers  of  the 
cavern  fire.  Three  or  four  were  in  sight,  but  one  was  far  before 
the  others,  and  dashing  forward  with  mad  speed.  It  was  Gas- 
pirdol  with  bis  unshorn  hair  streaming  wildly  about  his  face,  and 

a  long  and  glittering  knifu  brandished 
in  his  hand.  Involuntarily,  Louis 
sprang  forward;  then  he  paused, 
glancing  again,  with  indescribable 
emotions  of  horror  and  disgust, 
towards  the  fierce  and  cruel  counte- 
nance of  his  half  savage  pursuer. 

[SKU    ENGRAVING.] 

Then,  with  sudden  and  firm  reso- 
lution, ho  turned  unarmed  as  he  was, 
save  with  the  stick  which  had  served 
thus  far  to  clear  his  path,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  him. 

With  a  louder  yell  of  triumph  at 
beholding  his  anticipated  victim  so 
near,  the  brigand  rushed  on. 

"  I  have  you,  monsieur  1"  he  cried, 
with  a  fiend's  laugh, — "  I  havo  you  1 
Who  will  win  Rose  now  V 

"Not  you,  villain!"  answered 
Louis,  sternly.  And  meeting  the 
assassin,  in  his  mad  career,  he  struck 
down,  with  his  stick,  the  uplifted 
knife  that  was  ready  to  drink  bis 
heart's  blood. 

"  Ah !"  shouted  Gasparde,  raging 
and  gnashing  like  a  wild  beast,  as  he 
snatched  a  pistol  from  his  belt ;  "  I 
will  know — I  will  know  who  is  to 
win  !  Come  on,  my  men !  Strike — 
stab— slay  1"  And,  blind  with  rage, 
he  dashed  at  his  adversary. 

What  was  to  be  the  fate  of  Louis  % 
There  were  four  to  one!     But  the 
othor  three,  tearing  forward  to  the 
assistance  of  their  master,  suddenly 
paused,  and  then  hastily  turned  and 
fled.     Neither  Louis  nor  Gasparde, 
however,  saw  anything  beyond  eaeh 
other ;  while  the  young  count,  with 
firm  courage,  grappled  with  the  bri- 
gand chief,  and  wrenching  the  dis- 
charged weapon  from  his  grasp,  cast 
him  at  full  length  upon  the  turf. 
And  now  aid  was  at  hand  ;  for  the  Marquis  of  Montauban  and 
Francis  Egerton,  followed  by  two  or  three  of  the  villagers,  dashed 
into  the  little  glade,  to  tho  scene  of  combat.     With/xclamations 
of  joy,  Louis  and  his  uncle  throw  themselves  into   each  other's 
arms ;  while  Francis  Egerton  waved  his  cap  gaily  in  the  air,  and 
stepped  lightly  forward  to  greet  Louis,  calling,  "  Found— found  I 
my  dear — dear  fellow  !"  and  he  clasped  the  young  man  in  a  cor- 
dial and  laughing  embrace;  but  his  handsomo,  deep-blue  eyes 
sparkled  with  tears. 

But  their  attention  was  attracted  in  another  direction  ;  for  Gas- 
parde had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  his  cry  of  rage  and  despair  rang 
through  the  forest.  Deserted  by  his  companions,  who  had  fled  on 
witnessing  the  numbers  of  the  approaching  .party,  and  destituto  of 
weapons,  ho  turned,  and  was  bounding  away,  when  a  shot  from 
one  of  the  villagers  struck  him.  With  one  horrible  cry,  ho  sprang 
into  the  air,  and  then  fell  heavily  to  the  earth.  There  was  a  con- 
vulsive movement  of  tho  limbs,  a  contraction,  a  sudden  spasm, 
and  the  form  was  stretched  out  in  motionless  silence.  Gasparde 
was  dead  !  Men  crowded  hastily  up  to  the  scene ;  and  ioyful 
greetings  and  congratulations,  at  the  meeting  with  Louis,  were 
mingled  with  exclamations  of  astonishment  and  horror  on  behold- 
ing the  dead  form  of  the  brigand  chief. 

There  was  a  time  of  silence,  and  then  Francis  clasped  the  hand 
of  Louis,  and  drew  him  gently  away  from  the  seer 

"  It  is  too  horrible  !"  he  uttered,  with  a  shudder.  "  Come,  dear 
Louis,  to  where  a  fairer  sight  awaits  you ;  let  us  go  and  meet 
Rose,  our  sweet  little  blossom,  who  owes  to  you  her  safety  !" 

"She  is  safe,  then  !"  said  Louis,  with  animation;  "ah,  that 
repays  me  for  all!" 
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"  At — safe !  We  found  her  in  the  wood  an  hour  or  two  since  ; 
and  without  waiting  longer  than  to  meet  Helen,  and  assure  her  of 
her  safety,  the  dear  girl  insisted  on  guiding  us  instantly  in  the 
direction  of  the  cave  in  which  she  had  been  confined.  We  were 
proceeding  thither,  with  the  domestics  and  villagers,  armed  with 
any  weapons  at  command,  when,  in  the  distance,  we  perceived 
your  form,  and  that  of  your  assailant ;  and  by  the  time  we  could 
get  within  pistol  range,  you  had  him  down.  But  see — yonder 
comes  Rose  on  the  arm  of  the  Count  de  Clairville !" 

It  was  indeed  the  beautiful  Rose,  pale,  but  smiling,  who,  ad- 
vancing lightly,  in  her  white  robes,  over  the  forest  turf,  met  Louis 
with  a  low  cry  of  joy,  and  with  fervent  gladness  returned  his  silent 
but  eloquent  embrace.  Then  she  stood  apart,  as  the  Count  de 
Clairville,  with  unspeakable  emotion,  greeted  the  escaped  captive. 

What  a  meeting  was  that !  Wherein  the  happiness  of  each  was 
unalloyed,  except  when  meeting  with  the  blood-chilling  picture  of 
death — the  stark  and  bloody  form  of  the  brigand  chief  extended 
upon  the  fresh  and  dewv  turf.  He  could  work  no  evil  now.  Hor- 
rible as  was  the  sight  of  that  ghastly  form  and  that  fierce  counte- 
nance, even  in  death,  they  who  gathered  about  and  looked  upon  it 
could  confess  to  no  sensation  of  regret  that  the  wretch  was  de- 
prived of  th-  power  to  carry  out  his  diabolical  schemes  of  ven- 
geance. 

They  would  not  allow  Rose  to  look  upon  that  stiffening  corpse. 
They  only  said,  "  Gaspardc  is  dead  !"  And  the  young  girl,  even 
while  a  sense  of  relief  came  to  her — even  while  it  seemed  that  a 
weight  was  lifted  from  her  heart — a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and 
dread,  wept  quietly,  and  prayed  for  the  parted  soul. 

It  was  a  joyful  return  to  the  chateau.  The  bands  of  people  who 
had  gathered  to  assist  in  the  search  for  the  voung  count,  were  gay 
with  rejoicing  as  they  wended  their  triumphant  way  back  to  their 
homes ;  and  at  the  gates  of  the  chateau,  the  good  marquis  ex- 


empty — deserted.  The  robbers  n-Ttr  returned  to  it.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  horde  broke  up,  and  the  men  went  in  various  direc- 
tions to  gain  an  unlawful  living  elsewhere ;  but  they  never  were 
heard  of  again.  Raimonde  went  to  Italy,  and  thenceforth  was 
unheard  from. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


A    CURIOUS    DEVELOPMENT. 


It  was  evening.  In  the  lofty  and  richly-furnished  library  of  the 
marquis,  the  silver  lamps  burned  with  a  soft,  subdued  glow,  blend- 
ing their  moonlight  radiance  with  the  deeper  and  warmer  tinge 
cast  by  a  blazing  wood  fire  upon  the  broad  hearth  over  the  mag- 
nificent apartment,  with  its  dark,  massive,  antique  furniture,  its 
broad,  high  walls,  lined  with  costly  and  substantial  volumes,  the 
crimson  draperies  of  its  deep  windows,  and  the  polished  oaken 
floor  that  shone  and  reflected  back  the  mellow  warmth  in  rippling 
lines  of  light.  Upon  the  heavy,  deep-red  rugs  that  here  and  there 
covered  the  smooth  surface,  grown  dark  with  age ;  upon  the  favor- 
ite hound  that  slumbered  peacefully  before  the  cheerful  blaze ; 
upon  the  amaranthine  cushions  of  the  ample  fauUuil  of  his  mas- 
ter, vacant  now,  beside  which  Leon  had  stretched  himself. 

But  Leon  is  not  the  sole  occupant  of  this  fine  old  apartment 
to-night.  Beside  a  table  of  euriouslv  carven  oak,  which  is  strewn 
with  rare  and  ancient  volumes  and  the  writing  implements  of  the 
marquis,  and  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  floor,  sits  Rose. 
She  is  leaning  forward  upon  this  table,  her  face  hidden  in  her 
folded  arms — those  fair,  sculptured  arms  whose  snowy  whiteness 
gleams  rarely  through  the  veil  of  falling  tresses.  Her  graceful 
form  is  attired  in  a  robe  of  shining  fabric,  its  pearl-hued  folds 
sweeping  the  floor  about  her,  and  shining,  glittering  softly  in  the 


"  You  wished  to  see  me,  Louis?  We  are  in  each  other's  pret- 
ence every  day.     To-night — " 

"  Ay,  to-night.  Rose  !  To-night,  you  would  say,  yon  have  an 
interview  with  my  uncle,  and  cannot  listen  to  me.  I  "knew  of  this 
interview ;  my  uncle  told  me ;  and,  forgive  me,  dear  Rose,  bnt  I 
would  prevent  it  I" 

He  spoke  in  a  subdued,  but  agitated  voice.  He  seated  himself 
beside  her,  and  leaned,  also,  forward  on  the  table,  with  his  hands 
clasping  hers,  as  he  uttered  these  imploring  words. 

"  You  would  prevent  it,  Louis  ! — why  ?  Would  yon  bid  me 
neglect  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  already  too  long  delayed?" 

"  Ah,  Rose,  you  are  about  to  seal  your  fate !  Think  once  more, 
I  beseech  you  ;  there  is  time.  Break  this  ideal  bondage ;  be  silent, 
and  forget  the  vows  that  are  no  longer  binding.  Do  not  bring 
this  great  sorrow  to  my  uncle,  who  loves  you  so ;  do  not  break  np 
this  happy  household,  which  can  be  no  more  happy  when  you  have 
sacrificed  yourself— when  you  have  left  the  hearth  that  is  only 
bright  witli  your  presence,  to  hide  yourself  in  obscurity !" 

The  tears  were  filling  her  sweet  eyes ;  a  great  cry  was  straggling 
or  utterance  in  her  breast ;  but  she  silenced  it  with  a  half-despair- 
ing effort.     She  raised  her  glance  to  his. 

"You  are  aware,  then,  Louis,  of  the  object  of  this  interview?' 

"Ah,  too  well — too  well!"  he  answered;  "for  I  knew  that  it 
must  come,  sooner  or  later,  since  yon  adhere  to  the  decision  yon 
once  made.  But  again  I  ask  you — do  not  reveal  this  secret  to  my 
uncle  ;  forget  it,  and  forbear  to  offer  up  your  own  future  happiness 
and  that  of  those  who  love  you,  to  a  false  sense  of  honor ! 

"  It  is  not  alone  mv  jrromise  to  Robin  which  I  regard,  Louis." 

"  You  would  say  that  yon  love  him  still,  then  ?" 

The  tears  fell  from  her*  eyes ;  a  blush  stole  to  her  fair  cheek ;  her 
head  was  turned  aside. 

"Ah,  ro— no  !  do  not  say  it,  Rose !"  he  cried,  sorrowfully. 


THE    EMBARKATION    OF    EMIGRANTS. 


tended  to  them,  one  and  all,  a  cordial  invitation  to  a  merry-mak- 
ing, during  the  following  week,  to  celebrate  the  happy  return  of 
his  lost  children.  And  then,  among  that  joyful  family,  there  were 
fervent  thanksgivings,  and  explanations  followed,  and  recitals  of 
rjast  plot  and  peril ;  and  not  the  least  blessed  of  all  was  Helen 
Montauban,  who  rejoiced  none  might  know  how  deeply ;  for  it 
was  as  if  life  itself  were  restored  to  her,  with  the  restoration  of  her 
cousin. 

Jacques,  making  his  appearance  next  day  at  the  chateau,  was 
made  a  hero  of;  and  fain  would  all  have  heaped  favors  and  re- 
wards upon  him,  but  he  would  none  of  it.  "  He  was  going  to 
Lyons,  to  seek  master  Hugh,"  he  said,  "  and  follow  his  fortunes." 
And  that  very  day  he  departed.  Rose  was  deeply  affected  when 
•he  heard  of  this  resolution.  She  longed  to  see"  her  father,  and 
confide  to  him  all  the  trouble  she  had  so  lately  endured — all  that 
had  been  on  her  mind  concerning  Robin ;  bnt,  with  further  thought, 
she  decided  that  it  was  better  to  retain  her  vexation  and  trouble 
within  her  own  breast  until  she  had  confessed  all  to  the  marquis  ; 
for  now  she  resolved  to  delay  that  confession  no  longer.  It  was 
very  painful  to  the  young  girl,  now  that  there  were  such  rejoicings 
over  her  safety,  and  that  of  Louis,  to  feel  that  she  must  break  in 
upon  it  thus.  But  she  felt  that  the  necessity  was  imperative. 
What  was  to  come  afterwards  she  could  not  see.  She  shrunk 
from  contemplating  the  future. 

And  so  Jacques  went,  and  Rose  only  gave  him  a  thousand  lov- 
ing messages  for  her  father,  and  bade  him  tell  of  her  adventure, 
and  her  final  safety,  and  of  the  death  of  the  villain  Gasparde! 
Nothing  of  all  her  sorrow  did  she  desire  her  father  to  know  yet. 
He  must  think  of  her  only  as  happy  and  content. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  gathering  of  stout  and  sturdy  men 
from  far  and  near,  armed  with  serviceable  weapons  ;  and  the  for- 
est  was  searched,  and  the  robbers'  cave  discovered — a  place  never 
known  till  then  by  the  dwellers  in  that  region.  But  the  brigands 
bad  fled—  their  ehief  no  longer  with  them ;  and  the   cavern  was 


mellow  light  shed  all  around  her.  She  does  not  move ;  she  is 
silent — motionless;  she  hardly  seems  to  breathe  even.  So  quiet 
is  she,  as  she  reclines  thns,  with  her  face  concealed,  that  you  might 
think  her  sleeping. 

But  Rose  is  not  sleeping.  Her  errand  hither  is  of  too  painful  a 
nature  for  that.  Alone,  in  this  swelling  silence,  she  waits ;  and 
listening  for  an  approaching  footstep,  the  hour  passes  in  deep  and 
sorrowful  reverie.  For  Rose  has  a  duty,  too  long  deferred,  to  per- 
form to-night,  and  its  consequences  may  be  only  too  bitter — bitter 
to  her,  inasmuch  as  they  affect  others.  She  does  not  fear  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  because  she  shrinks  from  fulfilling  her  trust 
— from  keeping  her  plighted  word  ;  but  she  pictures  to  herself  the 
disappointment  she  may  be  about  to  inflict  on  others.  It  is  this 
she  dreads;  it  is  this  of  which  she  dreams  so  sadly,  with  bowed 
head  and  hidden  face.  Still  the  swinging  lamps  of  silver  shed 
their  magical  mist  of  splendor  downwards  upon  her  reclining 
figure,  in  its  pure  and  shining  garments ;  still  the  red  fire-light 
flashes  and  glows  with  ruby  warmth  npon  the  1  ioh  and,  costly  sur- 
roundings of  that  noble  apartment ;  still  the  graceful  hound  slum- 
bers by  his  master's  chair;  still  the  silence  is  unbroken. 

A  distant  door  nncloses,  but  so  softly,  in  its  casing  of  cloth, 
that  no  sound  follows.  It  is  a  gentleman  who  enters ;  he  pauses  a 
moment ;  his  glance  takes  in  the  beauty  and  subdued  splendor  of 
the  scene  l>efore  him  ;  but  it  is  accustomed  to  that.  It  rests  upon 
the  centre  of  the  whole — upon  the  bowed  figure  of  the  young  girl 
yonder  by  the  table.  A  shadow,  a  blending  at  once  of  sorrow  and 
perplexity,  rests  upon  his  fine  brow.  Then  closing  the  door,  he 
advances,  and  stands  beside  the  table. 

"  Rose !"  he  calls,  gently. 

The  young  girl  raised  her  head. 

"  Is  it  you,  Louis  ?"  she  asked,  with  an  air  of  sadness.  "  I 
thought  you  were  away." 

"  I  have  remained  at  home,  Rose.  I  eould  not  go.  I  wished 
to  see  vou." 


"  Louis — Louis,  this  is  not  kind — it  is  not  like  yon  I"  said  the 
young  girl,  turning  to  him  again.  "  You  know  I  cannot  break 
"my  promise.  Do  not  add  to  the  sorrow  I  already  feel.  I  must 
see  your  uncle  ;  I  must  acknowledge  my  betrothal  to  Robin." 

"  And  render  him  unhappy,  cut  Helen  Montauban  to  the  very 
heart,  leave  me  wretched — miserable !     Rose,  listen  to  Ihe — " 

"  Louis,  be  silent,  I  entreat !"  she  uttered,  withdrawing  her 
hand  from  his,  while  the  crimson  glow  of  consciousness  and  timid- 
ity suffused  her  countenance ;  "  have  pity  on  me !" 

"  Rose,  one  instant.  Let  me  speak  for  the  last  time.  I  1ot« 
yon ;  I  would  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  !  Nay— <lo  not  start  and 
turn  away  from  me.  Hear  mc  to  the  end.  How  can  I  bear  to  see 
you — vou,  Rose,  who  should  move  among  the  highest  and  the 
noblest  of  France,  envied  and  admired  by  all — who  should  have 
at  command  the  thousand  luxuries  for  which  you  were  born — who 
should  occupy,  finally,  a  position  and  enjoy  advantages  suited  to 
your  beauty,  your  grace,  your  refinement,  your  intellect, — how  can 
I  bear  to  see  you  the  wife  of  a  peasant — nay,  of  my  own  servant  ? 
Ah,  be  merciful  to  me  1  be  just  to  yourself;  awake  from  this  fatal 
trance ;  for  you  are  dreaming,  Rose !" 

He  spoke" with  strange  energy — even  passion.  His  tones  thrilled 
through  her ;  his  glance  songht  hers,  waiting  for  an  answer,  with 
an  earnestness — an  anxiety  that  confused  her.  A  feeling  of  faint- 
ncss  stole  over  her ;  she  put  her  hand  to  her  brow ;  all  was  strange 
bewilderment  about  her.  Still  his  eves  were  fixed  upon  her;  still 
he  watched  eagerly.  But  over  his  lips  stole  the  pallor  of  death ; 
his  fine  brow  grew"  cold  and  white  as  marble  itself,  and  on  it  stood 
the  very  dew  of  agony. 

"  Yon  yield,  then  !    he  said,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion. 

"  Yield"  I"  She  rose  slowly  from  her  seat ;  she  unclasped  his 
fingers  from  hers  with  despairing  strength.  "Ah,  no!  You  mis- 
take !  I  love  him  ;  I  will  be  true  to  Turn ;  I  wilt  not  yield — no, 
never,  never,  never  I" 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Hit    DLTARi UKE    1'ROJl    LIVERPOOL. 


AN  EMIGRANT  VOYAGE. 

We  present  on  this  and  the  preceding  page  a  scries  of  three  en- 
gravings representing  some  of  the  principal  features  in  the  voyage 
of  an  emigrant  ship.  Hundreds  of  these  vessels  monthly  leave 
the  shores  of  the  old  world,  bringing  hither  a  supply  of  laborers 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  American  capital,  and  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing on  the  great  work  of  civilization  commenced,  not  many  gene- 
rations back,  by  a  few  foreign  adventurers.  Two  centuries  back, 
the  departure  of  an  emigrant  ship  from  Europe  was  a  rare  and 
great  event.  The  vessels  which  then  bore  their  passengers  across 
the  stormy  Atlantic  were  of  a  tonnage  which  now  would  be  deemed 
only  heavy  enough  for  the  coasting  trade.  The  Mavflower  was 
but' a  frail  bark  for  its  precious  burthen ;  the  caravels  of  Colum- 


bus would  now  be  deemed  unfit  to  carry  lumber  or  potatoes.  Yet 
the  dangers  of  navigation  at  the  time  of  the  voyage  of  the  pilgrims 
were  infinitely  greater  than  they  are  now.  The  voyage  was  long, 
difficult  and  dangerous.  The  course  of  the  winds  and  currents 
was  but  imperfectly  understood  ;  while  the  iron  coast  that  indicated 
the  termination  of  the  voyage,  was  almost  unknown.  Our  first  en- 
graving exhibits  the  passengers,  chiefly  Irish,  going  on  board  ship 
with  their  luggage,  at  Liverpool.  We  behold  young  and  old,  fee- 
ble and  able-bodied,  crowding  the  pier  and  the  gangway  with  their 
luggage,  and  pouring  into  the  huge,  bulky  vessel  which  is  to  be 
their  floating  home  for  three  or  four  weeks.  All  is  apparent  chaos. 
Yet  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship  are  calm  and  collected  in  the 
midst  of  the  hurly-burly.     They  understand  their  business — know 


how  to  command  and  obey,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  vast  fabric 
— the  triumph  of  human  skill,  committed  to  human  hands  fitted 
for  the  trust, — will  sever  its  connection  with  the  shore,  and  float 
forth  upon  its  way.  In  the  second  engraving,  the  ship  is  under 
headway,  and  the  emigrant  passengers,  crowding  their  decks,  are 
taking  their  farewell  of  scenes  which  many  of  them  will  never 
behold  again.  The  third  engraving — "  the  roll-call  at  sea  " — ex- 
hibits a  review  of  the  passengers  by  the  officers,  to  ascertain  their 
sanitary  condition,  and  to  sec  if  they  have  complied  with  the 
regulations.  They  pass  up  the  starboard  gangway  to  the  npper 
deck,  and  return  to  the  main  deck  by  the  port  side.  '  All  the  inter- 
nal economy  of  an  emigrant  ship  is  based  on  rigid  system,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  law. 


liiL   LOLL   CALL  Al   SLA. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
ALICE. 

BT     MART 

TFall,  O  ye  winds,  mournfully, 

Chant  your  wild  songs  in  Tain  ; 
There  are  sadder  sounds  in  my  heart,  to-night, 

Than  your  wildest,  saddest  strain  I 

For  I  look  from  the  gray  December, 

Back  to  a  time  agonc, 
When  I  watched  the  springing  roies, 

In  the  light  of  a  summer  morn. 

Then  in  my  heart  was  the  summer, 

Then  was  my  Alice  hero ; 
Now  Is  the  wild  song  of  winter, 

Now  falls  the  snow  o'er  her  bier. 

And  so  In  my  fonl  there  is  eTer 

A  sense  of  unquiet  pain ; 
Aid  I  hear  a  sweet  mimic  blending 

With  the  mournful  autumn  rain. 

I  dream  of  a  dim  old  chnrchyard. 

Where  Alice  Is  sleeping  now: 
And  I  mind  how  her  curls  so  golden 

Lie  heaTily  o"er  her  brow : 

For  long  time  ago  her  feet  wearied, 

Treading  life's  bitter  way ; 
And  she  murmured,  "0,  well  as  I  loTe  thee, 

No  longer  on  earth  may  I  stay !"' 

Then  the  clasp  of  her  white  hands  grew  fainter, 
The  light  of  her  eyes  like  heaTen, 

And  thus  was  the  golden  bowl  broken, 
And  thus  was  the  life-cord  rlren ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  DRAMA. 

BT    FBEDEKICK    W.    SAC^DEBS. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  exists  in  tho  minds  of  very  many 
excellent  and  well-meaning  individuals,  a  deep-seated  prejudice 
against  any  and  all  theatrical  shows  or  entertainments,  and  doubt- 
less in  some-  respects  their  prejudice  is  well  founded.  To  the 
young  and  giddy,  the  theatre  may — and  perhaps  docs — present  at- 
tractions dangerous,  because  too  fascinating  and  absorbir  •;  for  a 
youthful,  and  as  yet,  unformed  mind.  But  to  an  old  fellow  like 
myself,  now  fast  verging  on  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  conse- 
quently past  the  hey-day  of  youth,  and  whose  principles  (none  of 
the  best)  have  become  fixed  and  settled,  it  may  be  permitted  him 
to  say  that  despite  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  theatre  as  an 
institution,  he  clings  to  it  with  a  loving  fondness  that  no  amount 
of  argument  can  in  the  least  diminish. 

In  short,  then,  I  love  the  theatre,  I  love  it  at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons. By  day,  when  the  vast  building  is  dark  and  lonely,  the 
damp  and  musty  smell  inseparable  from  the  place,  is  particularly 
refreshing  and  agreeable.  By  night,  at  the  hour  of  lighting  up, 
the  odor  of  half-consumed  gas  which  fills  the  house,  is,  'from 
association,  like  "airs  from  Araby  the  blessed."  I  love  the  plays 
too,  and  the  players  great  and  small — from  Mr.  Clarence  Herbert 
Plantagenct  Tompkins,  Jr.,  Es  ].,  who  does  the  grand  and  terrific, 
down  to  the  humble  individual  whom  an  inscrutable  destiny  has 
doomed  to  a  pair  of  scarlet  plush  breeches  and  a  liveried  coat, 
and  whose  province  it  is  to  run  very  rapidly  about  the  stage  with 
very  short  steps,  and  to  say  "yes'r"  to  everything  his  lordly 
master  may  bo  pleased  to  utter.  And  especially  do  I  admire  the 
thin  young  lady  who  comes  out  between  the  plays  and  warbles 
"  Smile  again,  my  bonny  lassie,"  in  such  sharp  and  persuasive 
tones,  that  in  admiration  for  the  song,  the  audience  almost  lose 
sight  of  the  singer,  the  contortions  of  whose  interesting  counte- 
nance and  the  truly  sublime  and  magnificent  manner  in  which  her 
sharp  shoulders  tower  to  such  a  noble  altitude  above  the  extrem- 
est  summit  of  her  white  satin  dress,  is  worthy  three  rounds  of 
applause  at  the  very  least. 

All  these  things,  and  many  others,  have  a  charm  for  me  which 
it  would  bo  difficult  to  describe  to  any  but  a  confirmed  theatre 
goer ;  and  it  was  to  enjoy  this  pleasure  anew  that  I  proceeded 
the  other  evening  to  exchange  a  half  dollar,  that  somehow 
wouldn't  ring,  for  a  small,  oblong  bit  of  pasteboard,  which,  upon 
presentation  to  a  half-tipsy,  two-legged  Cerberus  with  a  battered 
hat  and  a  dirty  shawl  chdker,  procured  me  admittance  into  the 
"  family  circle  "  of  the  Sectional  Theatre. 

It  was  quite  early  and  but  few  persons  had  yet  entered  the 
house,  so  throwing  off  my  wrap-rascal,  which  I  hung  in  a  grace- 
fully careless  fold  over  the  front  of  the  box,  and  putting  in  re- 
quisition my  onc-'mrse  lorgnette,  which,  for  a  wonder,  happened 
to  be  out  of  pawn,  1  leaned  back  against  a  pillar  in  my  most  kill- 
ing attitude,  and  amused  myself  watching  the  arrivals.  It  was 
not  a  "star"  night,  nor  a  benefit— merely  an  ordinary  play  by 
the  ordinary  company,  and  appearances  indicated  that  there  would 
be  but  an  ordinary  house  ;  now  a  noisy  rush  of  two  or  throe  dilap- 
idated boys  into  the  pit  gives  promiso  of  a  future  crowd  ;  again  a 
group  of  the  "  Uncle  Tom"  species,  male  and  female,  make  their 
presence  known  by  snickering  darkly  in  the  gallery,  but  nothing  of 
interest  transpires  until  the  half  hour  immediately  preceding  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  when  the  arrivals  are  usually  so  numerous  as 
to  confine  one's  attention  to  his  immediate  vicinity.  To  an  atten- 
tive and  discriminating  observer  the  occupants  of  his  own  box 
furnish  abundant  food  for  reflection. 

It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  young  couple — 
evidently  lovers — who  have  just  entered  the  box  ;  and  scarcely 


less  so  to  study  the  character  of  the  elegant  individual  with  the 
hav-colored  mustache,  who  sits  directly  in  front  and  surveys  the 
audience,  the  stage,  the  orchestra  and  everything  else  with  such 
snpremp  contempt.  That  he  is  a  town-made  man  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  and  from  his  lordly  air  and  the  conscious  superiority  of 
his  bearing,  it  is  evident  he  is  a  junior  clerk  on  a  very  small  sal- 
ary— nothing  earthly  beside,  could  by  any  possibility  give  him 
6iich  an  exalted  opinion  of  himself.  He  does  not  come  here  to 
sec  the  play,  not  he ;  he  comes  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  him- 
self, and  is  at  this  moment  showing  off  for  the  benefit  of  myself 
and  the  other  occupants  of  the  box,  particularly  the  ladies,  whom 
he  wishes  to  impress  witli  a  due  sense  of  his  importance.  Observe 
with  what  an  air  he  disposes  his  befurred  and  befrogged  coat  over 
the  front  of  the  box,  turning  by  a  careful  accident  the  expensivo 
fur  and  velvet  lining  into  a  position  where  it  can  be  seen  of  all 
men,  and  women  too ;  then  with  what  grace  he  raises  his  lorgn- 
ette with  those  primrose  kid  fingers,  and  surveys  the  house.  Sud- 
denly he  pauses,  gazing  intently  at  the  opposite  tier  of  boxes  ;  re- 
moving his  glass  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness,  he  bows  pro- 
foundly— again  ho  gazes,  and  again  the  smile  and  bow — more 
profound  than  ever,  a  third  time  it  is  repeated.  What  do  you 
say*  That  he  must  have  an  extensive  acquaintance  >  Not  a  bit 
of  it,  my  unsophisticated  friend  ;  on  the  contrary  he  does  not  en- 
joy the  acquaintance  of  a  single  individual  in  the  house — have  I 
not  told  you  he  was  showing  off?  The  fair  creatures  to  whom  he 
wishes  to  mako  you  believe  he  bows  and  exchanges  glances  of 
recognition,  arc  myths — "  merely  that  and  nothing  more."  But 
we  will  leave  him  ;  ten  to  one  wo  have  done  things  quite  as  bad 
ourselves. 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  instructive  thing  to  watch  the  lovers  of 
whom  I  havo  spoken.  The  young  gentleman  is  evidently  very 
much  in  love,  and  no  wonder,  for  his  beau  is  a  very  pretty  girl  in- 
deed, and  she  is  fully  conscious  of  it  No  sooner  is  she  seated — 
but  hold  !  it  is  a  momentous  affair,  this  getting  a  lady  fairly  seat- 
ed, and  deserves  more  than  a  passing  word.  "  Wherever  two  or 
three  arc  assembled  and  met  together  "  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
amusement,  instruction,  or  what  not,  it  has  never  been  my  lot,  nor 
yours  cither,  to  see  a  lady  sit  down  quietly  and  keep  still  as  she 
would  at  home — far  from  it  ;  they  universally  and  invariably  do 
precisely  as  did  the  young  lady  in  our  box.  Upon  entering  she 
sits  down  for  a  moment,  throws  off  her  shawl  and  other  superflu- 
ous articles  of  attire,  rises,  gives  a  flirt,  and  sits  down  again  ;  so 
far  all  is  very  well  and  not  calculated  to  attract  attention  ;  but  she 
is  by  no  means  moored  yet.  After  a  minute  spent  in  grabbing  at 
and  arranging  tho  wilderness  of  lace  and  ribbons  that  snr- 
rounds  her  neck — she  rises,  gives  a  wiggle,  and  again  scats 
herself,  when  you  think  of  course  it  is  all  over ;  but  no,  she  now 
reaches  her  shawl,  gloves,  fan,  muff,  pocket-handkerchief,  tippet, 
opera-glass,  portc-mounaic,  parasol,  smelling-bottle,  programme, 
bouquet,  card-case,  and  numerous  other  small  properties  to  her 
lover,  and  again  rising,  gives  a  final  and  decisive  squirm,  when 
she  settles  back  into  her  seat,  and  is  then — but  not  before — pre- 
pared to  look  about  her  and  pay  somo  attention  to  the  many  fine 
speeches  of  her  adorer. 

It  is  oftener  the  case  that  a  lady  rises  moro  times  than  I  have 
mentioned,  particularly  if  she  is  richly  dressed,  but  never  less.  I 
defy  you  to  say  that  you  ever  saw  a  lady  rise  less  than  three  times 
after  first  taking  her  scat  in  a  theatre,  opera,  concert  or  church, 
and  what  is  more,  you  never  will.  While  all  this  is  taking  place, 
the  actions  of  the  young  lover  remind  one  forcibly  of  a  heart- 
broken hen  who  has  been  suddenly  and  ruthlessly  bereft  of  her 
youthful  progeny.  Beine;  very  much  in  love,  and  seeing  his  be- 
loved in  such  apparent  distress,  he  naturally  has  a  foggy  sort  of 
idea  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  something  or  other  to  relieve  her, 
but  what  that  something  is,  he  has  not  the  remotest  conception. 
Now  grabbing  her  shawl,  he  puts  it  in  a  dozen  different  places  in 
as  many  seconds;  then  overcome  with  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  her 
bouquet,  which  both  in  size  and  shape  resembles  a  little  Lom- 
bard v  poplar — he  lifts  it  from  the  cushion  on  which  she  has  placed 
it,  and  immediately  lays  it  down  again  in  the  same  position ;  this 
he  repeats  several  times,  until  at  length  placing  it  too  near  tho 
edge,  it  is  in  danger  of  falling,  when,  in  his  anxiety  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe  he  hits  it  a  short  rap  and  skilfully  deposits  it 
on  the  summit  of  a  bald-headed  gentleman  in  the  centre  of  the 
pit.  At  this  juncture  the  lady  luckily  drops  her  handkerchief, 
after  which  be  plunges  in  gallant  style,  returning  it  to  her  with  tho 
air  of  one  who  has  done  a  grent  and  noble  deed. 

The  pair  having  become  quieted  down  in  some  measure,  you 
fondly  imagine  that  peace  is  to  take  the  place  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. Vain  hope  !  by  a  special  interposition  of  Providence,  it 
occurs  to  the  young  man  that  he  has  no  lozenges  ;  starting  wildly 
from  his  scat,  he  rushes  into  the  lobby,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  returns  with  his  bands  full  of  little  pink  and  blue  rolls, 
marked  lemon,  peppermint,  etc.,  whereupon  a  warm  discussion 
ensues  as  to  the  kind  the  lady  prefers,  she  protesting  that  she  has 
no  choice  whatever,  a  statement  which  he,  from  some  cause,  seems 
id  to  doubt.  Before  this  point  is  settled,  the  first  bell  rings, 
the  orchestra  ceases  its  wailing,  the  boys  in  the  pit  grow  less  noisy, 
every  one  settles  back  into  bis  or  her  seat,  the  last  bell  rings,  the 
curtain  rises,  and  we  derive  amusement  and  instruction  from  wit- 
g  the  enactment  of  that  great  moral  drama  entitled  : 

"THE  NOBLE  MILLER: 
on, 
TRUTH     TRIUMPHANT! !!" 

"  It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago,  in  a  kingdom  down  by  the 
sea,"  that  there  lived  a  powerful  noble,  known  to  all  the  region 
round  about  as  the  Prince  Saurkraut,  of  Saurkraut.  Nov.-  although 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  prince  were  almost  unlimited,  and 
notwithstanding  he  resided  in  a  massive  and  impregnable  paste- 


board castle,  whose  cloud-capped  towers  were  fully  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  yet  he  was  not,  I  grieve  to  say,  possessed  of  those  noble 
and  generous  qualities  which  should  grace  an  exalted  station  in 
life,  and  which  would  have  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the  house  of 
Saurkraut,  had  you  or  I  been  its  representative.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  a  man  whose  ferocious  disposition  and  enormous  black 
whiskers  were  feared  and  detested  by  all  whoso  ill  fortune  it  was 
to  know  him. 

Strange  rumors,  too,  were  afloat  touching  his  early  history.  It 
was  whispered  that  his  brother,  the  previous  prince,  had  been  foul- 
ly dealt  with  ;  he  hnving  suddenly  disappeared  some  twenty  years 
before,  no  clue  having  ever  been  discovered  as  to  his  whereabouts, 
or  to  his  end — if  indeed  he  had  come  to  a  termination  at  all. 
Now  the  prince,  whose  name,  singularly  enough,  happened  to  be 
Hubert,  found  it  convenient — such  was  the  unsettled  state  of  tho 
country  and  his  grocer's  bills — to  make  war  upon  and  plunder, 
not  only  wealthy  travellers  passing  his  domain,  but  also  his  weak- 
er neighbors ;  by  which  means  he  hoped  to  acquire  a  sufficient 
sum  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  debts,  as  an  honest  man  should.  In 
one  of  these  marauding  expeditions  he  had  seen  a  beauteous 
young  female,  the  daughter  of  "  poor  but  honest  parents,"  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her ;  but  the 
young  woman  did  not  reciprocate  this  feeling,  for  the  very  excel- 
lent reason  that  she  loved  somebody  else — she  unfortunately  not 
having  that  happy  faculty,  which  you  and  I  po.sess,  of  loving  six 
or  several  at  the  same  time — and  the  individual  upon  whom  she 
had  bestowed  her  young  affections,  and  by  whom  she  was  in  turn 
beloved,  was  a  sentimental  yonng  gentleman  with  nankeen  legs 
and  red  flannel  tunic,  tastefully  ornamented  with  tin  spangles;  the 
adopted  nephew  of  the  priest  of  the  parish. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  gentleman  of  the  prince's  complexion 
should  be  extremely  wroth  to  have  his  best  affections  thus  slight- 
ed, and  it  is  by  no  means  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
cntly  makes  his  appearance  before  the  castle  gate  in  a  long  black 
cotton  cloak,  with  cap  and  feathers  of  the  same  sable  hue,  which, 
together  with  a  pair  of  dirty  red  tights,  very  baggy  at  the  knees, 
gives  him  a  very  majestic  and  commanding  air ;  in  this  costume 
he  strides  back  and  forth  several  times,  rolling  his  eyes  in  a  man- 
ner fearful  to  behold,  and  finally  breaks  out  into  a  speech  in  which 
he  intimates  that  though  all  the  powers  in  the  heavens  above,  the 
earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth,  stand  between  him  and 
his  object,  it  wont  make  the  slightest  particle  of  difference ;  for  he 
has  fully  decided  to  do  just  exactly  as  he  takes  a  notion ;  and 
furthermore  he  is  determined  to  possess  the  girl,  Marie,  at  any 
price  ;  as  for  the  nankeen-legged  youth,  "  he  must  d — d — die  !  I" 
And  in  all  probability  this  fearful  fate  would  have  immediately 
overtaken  both  these  unfortunate  young  people,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  individual  to  whom  we  arc  about  to  Ihi  introduced  ;  and 
this  personage  is  no  other  than  the  noble  miller  himself. 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  of  this  celebrated  individual,  he  is 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  mill,  in  which,  by  the  way,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  he  managed  to  make  a  living,  for  during  the  whole 
period  of  nearly  eighteen  months  which  transpires  before  things 
got  straightened  out,  I  am  confident  not  a  single  grist  was  brought 
to  his  door;  and  even  if  there  had  been,  it  is  difficult  to  imagino 
how  he  could  have  ground  it,  for  bis  very  pretty  pasteboard  mill 
being  situated  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  there  could  of  course  be 
no  sufficient  water  power ;  and  though  I  examined  the  place  atten- 
tively, could  observe  no  signs  of  a  windmill.  Por  a  moment  I 
thought  of  steam,  but  that  of  course  was  out  of  the  question,  for 
though,  in  those  days,  noble  millers  might,  nnd  probably  did, 
"steam  it"  occasionally  themselves,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
they  could  in  that  way  reduce  their  corn  to  meal.  However  there 
is  little  benefit  in  speculating  upon  that  point,  the  probability  is, 
that  he  had  by  his  industry  in  former  years,  got  a  little  "  fore- 
handed," and  was  consequently  cnnblcd  to  "  loaf"  a  bit. 

He  was  standing,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  door  of  his  mill,  gazing 
abstractedly  at  a  dirty  little  hoy  in  the  pit.  Both  in  face  and  fig- 
ure he  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  an  observer  with  awe  and  re- 
spect ;  the  mingled  expression  of  benevolence,  rouge,  dignity  and 
chalk  which  overspread  his  noble  visage,  was  only  paralleled  by 
the  picturcsquencss  of  his  goose-colored  tights  and  blue  frock, 
which  he  wore  with  all  the  easy  gracefulness  usually  observed  in 
noble  millers  all  over  the  world.  He  had  stood  thus  absorbed  in 
contemplation  but  a  few  seconds,  when  his  attention  was  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  the  dirty  little  boy  aforesaid,  by  a  loud  and  un- 
mistakable feminine  shriek,  proceeding  from  the  forest  near  tho 
mill,  which,  as  I  have  neglected  to  state,  was  not  only  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  but  nlso  in  the  midst  of  a  howling  wilderness. 
Upon  hearing  the  shriek,  ho  starts,  utters  a  loud  "  Ha !"  stamps 
forcibly  with  one  foot,  and  gazes  earnestly  and  expectantly  at  the 
prompter.  In  an  instant  the  shrickcrcss  rushes  into  the  clearing, 
crying  "help!  help!"  and  precipitating  herself  into  the  noblo 
miller's  arms,  beseeches  him  in  frenzied  tones  to  protect  her; 
which  he  unhesitatingly  promises  to  do,  and  indeed  she  very  much 
looked  as  though  she  needed  protection— especially  about  the  neck 
and  shoulders.  To  place  her  inside  the  mill,  close  the  door  and 
return  to  the  first  position  is  to  the  noble  miller  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant, and  is  barely  completed  when  in  rushes  the  prince,  followed 
by  an  immense  crowd  of  six  supes  as  retainers.  The  prince  him- 
self is  a  very  ferocious  peer  indeed,  as  it  is  quite  necessary  ho 
should  be,  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  soldierly  bearing  in  his 
troops  ;  and  I  must  say,  a  more  sheepish-looking  band  of  warriors 
I  never  contemplated. 

"What  hast  thou  done  with  the  maiden,  slave?"  roars  the 
prince,  in  a  voice  of  sublime  hoarseni 

"  I  have  removed  her  from  thy  sacrilegious  grasp,  proud  noble," 
returns  the  noble  miller,  in  a  tone  so  much  hoarser  than  the  princo 
that  in  intellectual  force  nnd  moral  grandeur  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
he  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  peer,  who  is  naturally  not  a 
little  riled  at  this  style  of  rejoinder,  and  after  a  protracted  corner- 
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not  at  all  complimentary  on  either  side,  the  prince  prom- 
■  noble  miller  n  prolonged  I. rr.nl  and  water  diet  in  one  of 
the  basement  rooms  of  his  castle,  and  bestowing  a  terriAc  scowl 
upon  the  occupants  of  the   first  tier  of  boxes,  ho  Btrides  off,  fol- 
lowed by  hi-  retainers  in  single  Hie, 

looncr  has  the  prince  departed  than  Marie's  lover,  the  nan- 
keen-leggcd  youth,  rushes  in,  with  the  most  intense  anguish  and  a 
pair  of  false,  mustaches  vividly  depicted  on   his  countenance. 

"O," my  friend,"  he  ejaculates,  addressing  the  noble  miller, 
"life  is  no  longer  to  be  endured.  M — Marie's  g — g — go — gone, 
my  lonely  life's  only  b — b — bubble — easing!" 

The  noble  miller  hereupon  goes  into  the  mill,  and  returning 
with  Marie,  the  lovers  fly  at  each  other  as  though  about  to  engage 
in  a  wrestling  match,  but  changing  their  intention,  hug  each  other 
vchemcntlv  ;  while  the   noble    miller  with   an   expression  of  the 

-t  benignity  lays  the  palms  of  his   hands  on  their  rasp 

and  roll-  up  his  eyes  in  supplication  to  the  gallery.    Having 
completed    this    dumb    show,   he  very  considerately  takes   himself 
off,  leaving  the  lovers  to  themselves  ;  whereupon  they  perform  an 
se  amount  of  billing  and  cooing,   vowing  the  while  some- 
thing more  than  eternal  constancy,  and  that  they  will  be  one  in 

and  soul  until  death  parts  both  of  them. 
While  this  pleasing  little  episode  is  taking  place,  a  couple  of  in- 
ith   astonishing    eyebrows,  and  an   extremely   clingy 
generally,  creep  stealthily  from  the  forest  on  the  ().  P. 

-I  cautiously  approach  the  lovers.     There  is  no  difficulty 

in  recognizing   these  persons  as  the  "  first  and  second  murdor- 

d,   he   must   he  a  person  of  very  limited  observation 

annot  detect  a  murderer  at  sight — particularly  a  first  mur- 
for  a  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  this  class  of  peo- 
ple has  convinced  me  that  one  peculiarity  is  common  to  the  whole 

-ion.     I  do  not  mean  their  costume,  that  of  course  differs 

from  the  dress  of  other  artists,  and  is  patent  to  all  eyes ;  the  pecu- 

of  which  I  speak   is    their  manner  of  locomotion.      With 

hodv  bent  forward  and  supported  on  their  toes,  they  creep  forward 

with  surprisingly  long  steps,  keeping  close  as  possible  to  the  wall, 

intly  pawing  and  clutching  the  while  at  everything  they  pass. 
I  with  the  hands  led  me  at  first  to  suppose  that  mur- 
as  a  class  were  near-sighted,  but  upon  inquiry  I  found  this 
not  to  be  the  caso,  and  why  they  should  do  so  is  to  me  an  un- 
solved enigma,  but  the  fact  that  they  do  paw,  cannot  be  disputed. 
I  challenge  any  man  to  place  his  hand  upon  his  watch-pocket,  and 
declare  upon  his  honor  as  a  gentleman  that  he  ever  saw  a.  first 
murderer  come  upon  the  stage  in  any  other  way.  A  second  or 
third  murderer  indeed,  not  being  so  deep  in  crime,  may  in  rare  in- 

is  l>c  seen  without  this  peculiarity,  hut  never  a  first.  To  go 
still  further,  it  may  also  be  witnessed  in  others  beside  professional 
murderers.  No  sooner  docs  a  gentleman  in  a  tragedy  make  up 
his  mind  to  slay  his  wife  because  he  is  jealous  of  her,  or  poke  a 
knife  into  a  friend's  vest  pattern  for  some  other  reason,  than  he  is 
affected  in  the  same  manner — and  with  outrageously  long  steps, 
paws  his  way  to  the  spot  where  the  deed  is  to  he  consummated. 
Even  with  the  fair  sex  it  is  the  same.  If  the  lovely  heroine  deter- 
mines to  destroy  her  lord  and  master  (as  they  sometimes  do),  she 
ran  by  no  manner  of  means  reach  his  bedside  with  the  poisoned 
bowl  without  pawing  and  taking  steps  the  length  of  which  would 
look  funny  enough  on  Washington  Street.  Indeed,  so  impressed 
have  I  become  with  this  fact,  that  even  in  walking  the  street  I  am 
constantly  on  the  watch,  and  upon  seeing  a  man  taking  longer 
steps  than  usual,  accompanied  with  anything  like  the  pawing 
motion,  I  at  once  say  to  myself,  "  that  man  is  a  first  murderer, 
or  a  second  murderer,  or  a  third,"  in  proportion  as  this  peculiarity 
is  more  or  less  apparent.  I  shall  plead  this  discovery  in  mitiga- 
tion of  my  sentence,  if  ever  I  am  up  before  the  police  court. 

But  to  return  to  our  lovers.  The  murderers  having  pawed  their 
wav  very  near  to  him  of  the  nankeen  tights,  are  about  to  spring 
upon  their  victim,  when  the  second  murderer  stumbles  over  a  large 
brown  linen  rock  on  the  L.  C.  In  a  moment  all  is  confusion  ; 
the  young  lady  throws  herself  into  her  lover's  arms,  thereby  en- 
cumbering him  greatly,  notwithstanding  which,  he  valiantly  draws 
a  short,  stumpy  sword  like  a  fire  poker,  with  a  basket  hilt,  and 
calls  to  the  two  ruffians  to  "  come  on,"  in  a  tone  so  unutterably 
hoarse  that  his  courage  and  bravery  are  at  once  put  beyond  all 
cavil.  The  villains  do  come  on;  and  a  terrific  combat  ensues. 
The  lover  is  at  first  more  than  a  match  for  both — but  being  en- 
cumbered by  the  now  senseless  form  of  Marie,  he  begins  to  give 
way  ;  fin-  Hashes  from  the  fierce  collision  of  the  weapons,  and  af- 
ter a  good  half  hour  spent  in  up-strokes,  down-strokes,  thrust- 
ing and  sliding  about,  our  lover's  sword  is  struck  from  his  grasp, 
and  the  first  murderer  is  in  the  very  act  of  plunging  the  steel  into 
the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs,  when  the  noble  miller  again  appears 
upon  the  scene. 

"  Hold  !"  he  cries,  with  an  air  of  majesty  and  a  voice  like  that 
of  the  gentleman  who  supplies  me  with  my  monthly  basket  of 
charcoal.  At  the  sight  of  the  noble  miller  the  assassins  are  struck 
all  aback,  and  dropping  the  points  of  their  swords,  sneak  off  liko 
whipped  curs,  though  what  earthly  reason  they  haver  for  so  doing 
I  cannot  comprehend,  as  the  noble  miller  is  completely  unarmed, 
and  nothing  can  i  i  an  to  capture  the  entire  party  ;  but  there 

appears  to  be  a  magic  in  his  very  presence,  for  the  lovers  manage 
into  no  end  of  sera;  b  the  whole  of  six 

ret  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  when  "  death  or  worse  pun- 
ishment "  is  impending,  the  noble  miller  has  only  to  make  his 
appearance,  lift  one  hand  in — I  don't  know  what  kind  of  an  at- 
titude— and  utter  the  cabalistic  words — "  Ba-^-a — ack,  villains!" 
with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  "  'illains  "  and  instantly  they  are 
delivered. 

But  as  the  play  progresses,  clouds  begin  to  lower,  the  lovers 
seem  slowly  but  surely  falling  into  the  power  of  the  prince;  even 
the  noble  miller  seems  to  be  losing  his  influence,  until  in  the  last 


act  the  catastrophe  occurs,  and  all  three  arc  brought  into  the  hall 
of  the  castle,  where,  surrounded  by  the  prince  and  his  myrmi- 
dons, escape  appears  impossible.  The  lovers,  of  course,  rush  into 
each  other's  arms. 

"  Tear  them  asunder  I"  roars  the  prince. 

"Never!"  exclaims  the  noble  miller. 

"  Who  shall  prevent  it  !"  sneers  the  prince. 

"II"  replies  the  noble  miller,  in  the  largest  capitals.  "/,  the 
rightful  prince  of  Saurkraut  ;  /,  who  your  treacherous  dagger 
treacherously  wounded,  but  slew  not — /  will  prevent  it !" 

And  throwing  off  his  blue  frock,  he  appears  in  all  the  glory  of 
salmon-colored  tights  and  red  calico  tunic,  with  pinchbeck  span- 
gles, as  became  a  sovereign  prince. 

The  wrongful  prince  is  completely  flabbergasted,  and  staggers  up 
against  a  pillar,  scowling  furiously;  while  at  the  same  moment 
two  boys  and  an  old  w#man  (the  tenantry)  rush  tumultuously  in, 
and  give  vent  to  three  rousing  cheers  which  can  be  distinctly  beard 
in  the  gallery.  The  rightful  prince,  turning  to  the  lovers,  address- 
es the  young  gentleman  as  his  ton,  whereupon  he  (the  son)  falls 
upon  his  nankeen  knees,  from  which  position  the  prince  raises 
him,  addressing  him  as  follow;; 

"It  is  now  twenty  year-,  nn  beloved  son,  since  I  took  you,  an 
orphan,  from  the  arms  of  your  maternal  parent — " 

"And  my  mother  •"  interrupts  the  youth. 

"She  still  lives!" 

The  young  gentleman  claps  the  palms  of  his  hands  together 
and  exhibits  the  whites  of  his  eyes.  The  rightful  prince  further 
goes  on  to  state  that  his  brother,  envious  of  his  titles  and  estates, 
had  attempted  bis  assassination,  and  as  he  had  supposed,  succeed- 
ed ;  but  the  wound,  though  severe,  was  not  fatal,  and  upon  recov- 
ery he  had  in  disguise  taken  and  carried  on  the  mill  which  has  fig- 
ured so  conspicuously  in  this  history.  That  he  had  intended  not 
to  resume  the  title  of  prince,  and  should  not,  but  for  the  evil 
doings  of  his  brother ;  and  that  now  he  surrendered  all  to  his  son, 
and  placing  that  young  gentleman's  hand  in  that  of  Marie,  ho 
requests  them  to  be  happy,  which  they  forthwith  agree  to  do. 

At  this  juncture,  the  wrongful  prince,  overcome  with  a  sense  of 
his  rascality,  fetches  himself  a  dig  in  the  stomach  with  his  dagger, 
and  falling  backward,  pokes  his  head  through  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  dies  without  any  nonsense.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
the  priest  enters  in  a  black  cambric  "bag  and  barefooted.  At  the 
sight  of  him  all  drop  upon  one  knee,  while  he  spreads  out  his 
hands  as  if  to  warm  them,  and  shows  the  wdiitcs  of  his  eyes  to  the 
tunc  of  "Love's  young  dream." 

The  audience  having  evidently  suffered  intensely  from  cold  all 
the  evening,  take  this  opportunity  to  endeavor,  by  stamping  their 
feet  and  slapping  their  hands  together,  to  excite  the  circulation  and 
infuse  a  little  warmth  into  their  chilled  extremities  ;  while  en- 
gaged in  so  doing,  the  curtain  descends,  and  both  the  play  and 
this  paper  are  ended. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. J 

TIT     FOR     TAT. 

BY   JOHN   THORJiUERRT. 

Mr.  Grimm  and  his  wife  were  at  tea.  They  were  a  young 
couple,  and  had  been  but  a  little  while  in  the  life  matrimonial.  So 
far,  they  had  made  a  very  comfortable  copartnership.  Mr.  Grimm 
came  home  this  evening  from  his  business  with  an  idea  that  rather 
burdened  his  mind.  AVhilo  tea  was  getting  ready  he  sat  and  pon- 
dered upon  it,  not  quite  resolved  what  to  do.  But  not  long  after 
beginning  to  sip  the  fragrant  beverage  the  fair  hands  of  his  wife 
had  prepared,  he  began  to  come  at  the  shape  of  his  resolution. 

"  Wife,"  he  broke  out,  "  I've  been  making  an  investment  in  a 
lottery  speculation.     What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"  A  lottery .'"  she  exclaimed,  in  mingled  wonder  and  contempt. 
"  You  might  as  well  throw  your  money  into  the  river,  as  to  go 
to  buying  tickets  with  it !  I  wonder  men  are  led  away  into  such 
nonsense.  Well — a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,  the  old 
saying  is,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  that,  my  dear.  But  now  I  have  bought  my 
tickets,  I  might  as  well  try  to  hope  I've  got  prizes  with  them, 
hadn't  I !" 

"  You'll  hope  in  vain,  if  you  do." 

"  Well,  here  arc  the  tickets,  at  any  rate,"  and  he  pulled  two  lot- 
tery tickets  from  his  pocket,  numbered  37  and  18,  and  held  them 
up  before  her.  "  There  they  are,"  said  he,  "  now  which  of  them 
will  you  take  ?" 

"  Will  /  take,  a  good  deal  I"  said  she,  sneeringly.  "  I'll  burn 
them  both,  if  you  will  give  them  to  me." 

"  No — no ;  say  which  you'll  have,  my  dear,  and  then  let's  just 
wait  till  the  drawing,  and  sec  what  we'll  get.  Why  wont  you 
gratify  me  as  much  as  that,  now  '" 

"  Why,  I  wont  refuse  to  gratify  you,  I'm  sure,  foolish  as  your 
plan  is.  I'll  have  18,  I  guess,  just  to  help  you  carry  out  your  non- 
sense, though  I  know  it  wont  draw  anything." 

"  Eighteen  it  is  then,"  and  he  passed  the  decorated  document 
across  the  table  to  his  unbelieving  partner. 

"  Now  don't  lose  it,"  begged  he,  as  she  took  it  and  passed  it 
into  her  pocket.  "  If  you  do,  you  may  live  to  repent  of  it.  There's 
no  knowing  anything  about  it." 

"  I  guess  there  isn't  either.  When  docs  the  drawing  come  off, 
though  >." 

"  In  ten  days.  I'll  guarantee  you'll  hear  from  your  number, 
though  I  wont  pretend  to  promise  you  much  luck." 

In  ten  days  the  wheel  turned  round,  and  Mr.  Grimm  obtained  the 
regular  reports  from  his  venture  by  due  course  of  mail.  He  has- 
tened home  early  that  afternoon,  and  laid  a  printed  circular,  with 
a  post-mark  on  its  hack,  in  the  lap  of  his  wife. 


"  There's  what  you  get  for  your  ticket,"  he  said  ;  "  now  laugh 
at  me  for  buying  lottery  tickets,  will  y< 

Sic  looked  ear 'fully  at  it,  and  found  number  18  had  drawn  a 
prize  of  seven  hundred  dollars  !     .17  bad  done  nothing  ! 

"Now  laugh  about  it — hadn't  you  better  !"  again  recommend- 
ed ho,  with  wonderful  pleasantness,  considering  he  had  had  the 
luck  to  draw  a  blank  himself.  "  But  what  do  you  think  of  it, 
any  how?" 

"  It  rather  pleases  me,"  said  his  wife,  looking  up  at  him  out  of 
sparkling  eyes. 

"  Fes,  but  how  about  your  offer  to  me*  You  said  that  you 
knew  you  wouldn't  draw  anything,  and  was  so  certain  of  it  that 
you  promised  me  /  should  have  all  you  gut !  What  do  you  think 
of  that  noirf 

"Ah,  but  seven  hundred  dollars  doesn't  grow  on  every  bush," 
she  replied,  hastily  crowding  her  evidence  of  a  prize  into  a  pocket. 

"  Then  you  refuse  to  give  me  your  ticket  back  again  ?" 

rtainly  I  do.  What  a  ninny  I  should  he,  to  go  and  throw 
such  a  little  heap  of  money  away  !"  and  she  laughed  nicely  over 
her  fortune.  "  Seven  hundred  dollars !  Mr.  Grimm,  are  what 
married  ladies  don't  get  at  all  from  their  husbands  very  often — 
you  know.     I  think  I  shall  hold  on." 

"  But  then  you  believe  in  lotteries  more  than  you  did  formsrly, 
I  conclude  !"  he  persisted. 

"  I  believe  in  them  when  they  yield  prizes,"  she  answered  him, 
with  a  twinkle  of  triumph  in  her  bright  eyes. 

"O,  well;  but  I  ought  to  explain  this  thing  to  you  a  little,  I 
suppose." 

She  looked  more  eagerly  in  the  face  of  her  husband. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "  I  only  wanted  to  try  you,  and  see  if 
you  were  really  as  generous  as  you  pretend  !  Your  ticket  has 
drawn  no  prize,  nor  mine  either  !" 

"  But  here's  the  circular  rc]>ort,"  she  retorted,  drawing  it  forth 
from  her  pocket  again. 

"  I  know  that ;  but  it's  easy  enough  to  get  that  printed,  I  con- 
clude." 

His  wife  looked  blank,  and  said  nothing. 

"  You  said  if  your  ticket  did  draw  anything,  I  was  welcome  to 
it.  So  I  got  that  paper  printed,  merely  to  satisfy  myself  if  you 
truly  meant  what  you  said — nothing  more.  The  true  drawing  is 
in  my  pocket.     We  got  nothing,  my  dear." 

The  disappointed  wife  fell  off  into  the  sulks,  and  her  husband 
set  up  one  of  the  loudest,  merriest  laughs  he  had  had  for  many  a 
day.     Nothing  further  was  said  by  Mrs.  Grimm  about  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  full  month  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Grimm  took 
a  letter  from  the  post  office,  inscribed  in  the  prettiest  female  hand 
you  ever  thought  of.  He  studied  and  wondered,  when  it  occurred 
to  him  to  break  the  seal.  The  substance  of  it  was  as  follows : 
ho  was  very  kindly  warned  by  some  female  who  must  have  had  a 
deep  sympathy  with  his  welfare,  of  an  intimacy  that  seemed  to  be 
growing  up  rather  rapidly  between  his  wife  and  Mr.  Gregory,  a 
not  very  distant  neighbor  of  theirs.  The  idea  made  his  hair 
stand  on  end.     His  flesh  began  to  creep  and  his  heart  to  sicken. 

"  Can  it  be  f  can  it  be  V  he  muttered,  as  he  crumpled  the  sheet 
in  his  hand  ;  but  seeing  he  had  not  yet  possessed  himself  of  the 
whole  of  the  message,  he  controlled  himself  long  enough  to  read 
on.  The  letter  further  advised  him  that  the  writer  had  accident- 
ally overheard  Mrs.  Grimm  make  an  engagement  to  entertain  Mr. 
Gregory  in  her  own  parlor  that  very  afternoon ;  and  added  that  he 
might  as  well  find  time  to  drop  in  upon  them  himself.  By  all 
that  was  good,  Mr.  Grimm  would  certainly  do  it ! 

About  half-past  three  o'cloek  he  complied  with  the  suggestion 
of  his  unknown  female  friend.  Filled  with  jealousy  and  over- 
flowing with  rage,  he  went  storming  through  the  lower  hall  of  his 
house,  and  strode  like  a  mad  giant  up  the  long  flight  of  stairs. 
He  had  seen  Mr.  Gregory  go  in,  and  ho  determined  to  follow  him. 
Bursting  open  the  parlor-door,  therefore,  ho  rushed  across  the 
floor  of  the  spacious  room,  and  made  directly  for  his  amazed  and 
guilty  victim.  His  eyes  were  so  full  of  blinding  passion  that  he 
was  able  to  see  nothing  there  but  the  man  whom  he  pursued,  and 
the  figure  of  a  female  not  far  off.  The  latter  uttered  a  very  slight 
scream  as  he  came  in  so  like  a  fury.  The  former  seemed  to  crouch 
and  shrink  before  him. 

"  You  villain  !"  said  Mr.  Grimm,  standing  over  him  with  clench- 
ed fists.  "  What  are  you  here  for  >  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  !  I've  caught  you,  have  I  ?  Trying  to  break  up  the  peace  of 
an  innocent  man's  family  !" 

He  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  cowhide  from  his  pocket  and 
applying  it  roundly  to  the  person  of  his  visitor,  when  the  door  sud- 
denly opened  again,  and  a  very  pleasant  female  voice  called  out 
to  him  :      "Mr.  Grimm  !  Mr.  Grimm  !" 

It  sounded  so  natural  and  so  extremely  sweet,  withal,  that  he 
stayed  his  hand  to  look  around.  Mrs.  Grimm,  clad  in  her  very 
best  street  attire,  was  coming  through  the  door  ! 

"Ah — then  you  got  my  letter,  I  see  !" 

"  1  'our  letter  !  your  letter,  Mrs.  Grimm  !"  said  he,  his  eyes  swell- 
ing like  lobsters. 

"  Why,  yes,  my  dear.  I  sent  you  a  letter,  you  know,  request- 
ing the  favor  of  your  company  at  half  past  three  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. But  you're  a  little  late,  I  sec,  and  so  am  I.  But  no  matter. 
Why,  you  don't  seem  to  see  that  Mrs.  Gregory  is  here !" 

Mr.  Grimm  looked  carefully  at  the  lady  whom  he.  had  supposed 
his  wife,  and  sure  enough,  it  was  the  wife  of  his  neighbor,  Mr. 
Gregory  !     Grimm  was  used  up. 

"Ah — have  you  been'  purchasing  anymore  lottery  tickets  to- 
day ?"  asked  his  wife,  in  the  gaiety  of  her  usual  spi 

Grimm  wheeled  like  a  horse  on  parade,  and  drove  out  of  the 
room  faster  than  he  came  in.  His  wife  was  determined  to  get  her 
seven  hundred  dollars  out  of  him  in  some  way.  The  reader  will 
rather  think  he  owed  her  a  liberal  balance. 
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the  Hudson,  but  within  a  mile,  the  land  rises  to  the 
height  of  220  feet,  a  sufficient  elevation  to  admit  of  a 
picturesque  display.  With  regard  to  its  architectural 
appearance,  it  does  not  present  that  regularity  and 
angularity  which  characterize  so  many  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities,  nor  docs  it  impress  a  stranger  with  any  very 
striking  features.  There  is  enough,  however,  to  stamp 
its  origin,  many  of  the  old  houses,  the  relics  of  past 
times,  being  unmistakable  offsprings  of  the  great  Bata- 
vian  republic.  There  are,  however,  many  modern 
structures  of  great  elegance  and  cost,  and  some  of 
these  our  artist  has  depicted  with  great  fidelity. 
Bleeckcr  Hall,  the  first  of  our  series  of  illustrations,  is 
a  fine  Gothic  building,  situated  upon  Broadway,  and 
adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  street.  The  Reser- 
voir, depicted  in  our  second  engraving,  is  a  peculiar 
structure  in  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture,  grace- 
fully ornamented  by  fine  trees.  It  is  situated  not  far 
from  the  capital.  The  City  Hall  and  State  Hull,  re- 
presented in  our  third  engraving,  arc  fine  granite  build- 
ings, and  occupy  a  "commanding  position.  Their 
domes  add  a  fine  effect  to  the  distant  view  of  the  city. 
The  trees  planted  around  them  will  in  time  add  great- 
ly to  the  beauty  of  the  locality.  The  dome  of  the 
right  hand  building  (the  City  Hall)  is  gilded,  and 
when  reflecting  the  sun,  produces  a  dazzling  effect. 
Our  fourth  engraving  is  a  specimen  of  the  old  Dutch 


style  of  domestic  architecture,  of  which  but  few  relic* 
are  remaining.  It  stands  at  the  corner  of  Steuben  and 
Chapel  Streets.  This  building,  with  its  quaint  gables 
and  uniqne  style,  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
modern  edifices  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Our  fifth 
engraving  shows  us  Stamrix  Hall,  a  fine  hotel  building 
with  a  dome,  near  the  ferry,  and  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects which  attract  the  eve  of  a  stranger  in  entering  the 
city.  The  last  picture  in  our  series  is  the  Exchange 
at  the  foot  of  State  Street,  a  commodious  and  substan- 
tial structure.  The  post-office  is  located  in  this  build- 
ing, which  also  contains  an  extensive  reading-room. 
Among  the  praiseworthy  institutions  of  Albany,  may 
be  mentioned  the  University,  incorporated  in  1852 
Its  character  is  peculiar,  the  design  being  to  furnish 
graduates  of  American  colleges  the  means  of  complet- 
ing an  education  without  going  abroad.  Law,  medi- 
cine, scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  civil  engineer- 
ing, mechanics,  geography,  political  economy,  history, 
chemistry  and  astronomy  arc  embraced  within  its  de- 
partments. The  Dudley  Observatory,  connected  with 
the  University,  is  now  in  the  process  of  erection. 
The  Albany  Medical  College,  founded  in  1839,  is  an 
admirable  institution.  It  hns  a  fine  musenm  and  ■ 
well  selected  library.  The  State  Normal  School  was 
established  in  1844,  is  in  a  llouriching  condition,  and 
has  a  fine  library.     The  Albany  Academy  and  the 
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SCENES  IN  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  city  of  Albany,  some  of  the  most 
striking  points  of  which  we  have  illustrated 
by  original  drawings  sketched  on  the  spot  for 
ns  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  and  inserted  on  this  and 
the  next  page,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
the  Union.  The  Dutch  established  a  trad- 
ing port  on  Castle  Island,  ju6t  below  the 
present  site  of  Albany,  in  1614.  Fort  Orange 
was  erected  where  the  city  now  stands,  in 
1623.  The  place  was  subsequently  known 
as  Beaver  Wyck  and  Williamstadt.  The 
name  of  Albany  was  conferred  on  it  in  honor 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  afterwards 
James  II.,  when  it  came  into  possession  of 
the  English  in  1686.  The  capital  of  New 
York  State,  and  second  in  importance  only 
to  the  imperial  city  of  New  York,  it  is  advan- 
tageously situated  for  commerce  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  head  of  sloop 
Bavigation,  and  communicates  with  Lake 
Ontario,  Lake  Eric  and  Lake  Champlain  by 
means  of  a  system  of  canals.  It  is  also  the 
centre  of  union  of  a  number  of  very  impor- 
tant railroads,  which  link  it  with  the  east  and 
west,  the  north  and  south.  The  following 
statistics  are  from  Lippineott's  Gazetteer,  a 
late  and  valuable  publication  : — "  The  value 
of  property  arriving  here  by  canal  in  1852 
was  $27,439,180,  being  an  increase  over  that 


of  the  preceding  year  of  $4,982,625.  One 
of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  com- 
merce of  Albany  is  lumber.  The  clear  pine 
of  Michigan  and  Canada,  the  oak,  cherry 
and  poplar  of  Ohio,  the  common  pine  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  meet  here,  fur- 
nishing one  of  the  largest  lumber  markets  in 
the  world.  The  quantity  of  lumber  received 
in  Albany  in  1854,  amounted  to  311,571,- 
151  feet  of  boards,  24,003  thousand  shingles, 
28,909  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  135,805,091 
pounds  of  staves,  the  whole  valued  at 
S6,200,OO0.  There  were  received  here,  in 
1852,  1,651,789  barrels  of  flour,  4,145,970 
pounds  of  wool,  2,981,938  bushels  of  corn, 
1,495,714  bushels  of  wheat,  1,386,678  bush- 
els of  barley,  unmanufactured  tobacco  valued 
at  $1,303,698,  besides  other  articles  of  less 
amount.  The  number  of  arrivals  of  river 
craft,  in  1854,  was  849,  tons,  88,216.  Al- 
bany contains  ten  banks.  The  total  assessed 
value  of  real  estate,  in  1852,  was  $15,831,- 
630,  and  of  personal  property,  $4,078,671. 
Population,  in  1810,  9356;  in  1820,  12,630; 
in  1830,  24,238;  in  1840,  33,721;  in  1850, 
50,763  ;  in  1855,  about  60,000."  The  city 
received  its  charter  in  1686.  The  general 
view  of  Albany  from  the  river,  from  certain 
points  of  observation,  is  highly  picturesque. 
A  broad  strip  of  level  alluvial  flats  borders 
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Albany  Female  Academy  enjoy  a  hiph  repu- 
tation." The  free  schools  of  the  city,  in  which 
a  thorough  Enplish  education  is  imparted, 
are  provided  with  excellent  teachers,  and  arc 
well  attended.  They  have  libraries,  contain- 
ing "  not  many  but  pood  book*."  The  Al- 
bany Institute,  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of 
science,  has  a  library  of  5000  volumes,  and  a 
choice  and  valuable  mincralopical  cabinet. 
The  Young  Men's  Association,  for  mutual 
improvement,  sustains  a  course  of  lectures 
annually,  and  has  a  pood-sized  and  well- 
selected  library.  The  State  Library  contains 
27,000  volumes.  There  arc  also  other  libra- 
ries which  we  have  not  mentioned,  and  which 
contril  ute  to  keep  up  the  hiph  intellectual 
charm  ter  of  the  city.  In  the  old  Stale  House 
buildinp  on  State  Street,  are  the  rooms  of 
the  State  Apricultural  Society,  which  pos- 
sesses a  noble  collection  of  objects  of  natural 
history  and  agriculture.  The  State  Natural 
History  Society  also  possesses  fine  collec- 
tions. "  Among  the  benevolent  institutions  of 
the  city,  we  must  not  omit  mentioning  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  which  is  liberally  endowed  ; 
the  Emiprant's  Friend  Society,  and  also  the 
St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  which  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Oharitv. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Albany,  and  the  tone  of  the  press  is 
quite  elevated.  The  communication  between 
Boston  and  Albany  is  so  easy  that  there  is  a 
constant  interchange  of  visits.  In  fact,  thanks 
to  the  Western  Railroad,  this  fine  old  city 
lies  almost  at  our  doors.  In  noticing  the 
plan  of  the  city,  wo  should  have  mentioned 
that  the  principal  street  is  State  Street,  which 
runs  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  capitol. 
Up  to  Broadway  it  is  quite  narrow,  but 
there  it  broadens  to  the  width  of  150  feet, 
and  thence  continues  to  its  western  extremity. 
There  arc  also  a  number  of  handsome  pub- 
lic squares  in  the  city. 


The  crevice  widened  here,  and  it  struck  me 
in  particular  that  it  seemed  no  longer  a  rent, 
but  a  natural  opening,  which  grew  gradually 
wider  as  it  ran  further  into  the  mountain,  and 
the  sides  of  which  were  composed  of  earth 
and  rocks  of  various  dimensions  ;  some  pro- 
jecting nearly  or  quite  across  the  fissure. 
The  side  which  we  proposed  to  ascend  was 
not  quite  perpendicular  at  this  spot,  and  its 
broken  appearance,  and  the  shrubs  growing 
from  it,  made  our  success  apparently  feasible. 
Impelled  by  curiosity  and  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  this  singular  opening,  I  determined 
to  penetrate  further  into  it,  while  my  fellow- 
traveller  tried  the  ascent.  I  proceeded  some 
distance,  and  noticed  that  the  passage  seemed 
to  grow  no  wider ;  but  the  vegetation  became 
thinner  at  every  step,  and  at  length  ceased 
almost  entirely.  Here,  on  looking  up,  I  saw 
that  the  crevice  was  closed  some  fifty  feet 
above,  and  before  mc  was  darkness,  into 
which  I  dared  not  penetrate.  While  look- 
ing, with  a  sort  of  horror,  into  this  dark 
chasm,  which  seemed  to  lead  directly  towards 
the  heart  of  the  mountain,  I  heard  a  rustling 
sound  proceeding  from  its  recess,  and  started 
back,  appalled  at  the  thoughts  of  having  en- 
tered, perhaps,  the  very  den  of  the  fierce  tiger 
or  the  dread  lion.  The  noise  was  repeated, 
and  turning,  1  retraced  niv  steps  as  silently 
and  rapidly  as  possible.  1  cast  my  eyes  up 
among  the  rocks  to  discover  my  companion, 
but  found  I  had  passed  the  spot  where  he 
commenced  climbing,  and  as  I  turned  again 
to  go  back,  I  saw  through  the  bushes  an 
enormous  serpent  gliding  slowly  towards  me, 
along  that  part  of  the  passage  which  I  had 
just  traversed.  lie  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
cf  th  •  presence  of  any  foe  or  victim,  but  crept 
along  with  his  body  half  concealed  among 
the  bushes,  and  his  head  close  to  the  ground, 
until,  arriving  under  the  native,  and  proba- 
bly alarmed  by  some  noise  the  latter  made, 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  INDIA. 

A  recent  resident  in  India  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  gives  the  followinp  account  of  a  won- 
derful escape  while  attempting  to  ascend  a 
high  mountain  in  company  with  a  native.  Ho 
says  : — "  We  had  accomplished  nearly  one 
half  the  ascent,  and  saw  the  immense  wilder- 
ness stretching  away  on  every  side  below  us, 
when  we  were  stopped  by  a  ball  of  rock,  ris- 
ing perpendicularly,  in  many  places  to  the 
height  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  running 
across  the  face  of  the  mountain,  to  the  right 
and  left,  until  the  eye  lost  its  curve  on  either 
side.  Seeing  no  way  of  passing  over,  under, 
or  through  the  obstacle,  I  directed  the  native 
to  follow  the  ledge  a  short  distance  towards 
the  left,  in  order  to  find  an  opening,  while  I 
took  the  right.  I  proceeded  some  distance, 
and  found  a  break  in  the  rock,  through  which 
I  thought  we  might  make  our  way  to  the  top. 
It  had  been  formed  apparently  by  some  vio- 
lent convulsion  of  nature,  which  had  separat- 
ed the  rock  several  feet,  and  detached  large 
fragments  from  the  top  ;  these  had  fallen,  and 
some  of  them  to  the  bottom,  but  many  had 
lodged  in  various  places.  Trees  had  grown 
up  in  this  opening,  and  bushes  had  sprung 
from  every  crevice  along  its  sides,  filling  it 
up  so  completely  that  only  an  occasional 
glimpse  could  be  had  of  the  sky  through  the 
top,  which  appeared  no  wider  than  one's  hand. 
"While  contemplating  this  singular  arrange- 
ment, the  native  made  his  appearance  ;  and 
after  attentively  considering  the  opening,  said 
that  he  could  make  the  ascent.  At  this  mo- 
ment, a  sudden  current  of  air,  bursting 
through  the  crevice,  parted  the  bushes,  and 
disclosed  to  us,  a  little  beyond,  a  spot  where 
the  great  rock  seemed  no  longer  entire.  Wc 
proceeded  along  the  passage,  which  was 
nearly  blocked  up  by  trees  and  bushes,  until 
we  reached  this  point,  and  were  convinced  at 
once  that  the  ascent  would  not  be  difficult. 


he  then  reared  himself  several  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  beholding  the  man  above  him, 
gave  a  loud  and  terrible  hiss,  and  quick  as 
lightning  coiled  himself  around  the  nearest 
tree,  and  ascended  to  its  first  boughs.  This 
sight  paralyzed  every  mental  and  physical 
faculty  I  possessed.  I  had  no  life  but  in  tho 
horror  of  gazing  upon  this  frightful  monster 
— a  horror  which  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  peril  in  which  it  placed  my  companion. 
He,  meanwhile,  heard  the  terrible  hissing  be- 
low him,  and  became  fully  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  danger.  Ho  had  climbed  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  perhaps,  and  was  very  nearly  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  tree  which  the  serpent 
was  ascending  in  earnest  pursuit  of  him. 
For  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  where  he  now 
stood,  the  rock  was  perpendicular,  with  no 
facilities  for  climbing  except  its  crevices  and 
tho  bushes  from  them.  Up  he  went,  how- 
ever, with  incredible  agility,  until  within  a 
few  feet  of  a  spot  where  the  wall  seemed  to 
jut  back,  forming  a  sort  of  shelf;  here  noth- 
ing appeared  within  his  reach  by  which  he 
might  raise  himself  higher,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  paused.  Above  him,  and  quite  out 
of  his  reach,  was  a  decayed  root,  which  did 
not  look  strong  enough  to  sustain  his  weight, 
and  above  that  was  a  strong  bush,  which,  if 
he  could  but  grasp,  he  could  reach  the  shelf, 
where  he  would  hare  some  chances  of  de- 
fending himself,  and  he  saw  that  the  top  of 
the  great  opening  was  not  far  above  this, 
though  a  closer  examination  would  have 
shown  him  his  present  position,  for  the  wall 
above  the  shelf,  and  on  either  side,  presented 
n  smooth,  solid  front,  without  a  shrub  or 
en  vice.  lie  had  bat  an  instant  to  consider. 
He  heard  a  quick  rustling  in  the  tree  below, 
and  again  that  sharp  hiss  toltl  him  his  fright- 
ful enemy  was  almost  within  reach.  With 
the  energy  of  desperation  he  made  a  spring 
up  tho  perpendicular  face  of  tW.  rock.     II 


he  missed  his  aim,  or  the  root  broke,  unless 
he  could  seize  the  bush  above  it,  he  was  lost, 
for  he  would  inevitably  fall,  and  the  serpent 
would  seize  him  as  soon  a»  within  reach. 
The  root  did  break,  almost  an  instant  after 
his  weight  was  upon  it,  but  the  agile  native 
had  managed  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  bush, 
and  after  another  powerful  effort  was  on  the 
shelf.  Seeing  it  was  impossible  to  climb 
further,  he  turned,  and  setting  his  back  firm- 
ly against  the  rock,  drew  his  knife  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  his  enemy.  I  saw  the  latter 
wind  himself  around  one  of  the  strongest 
limbs,  which  would  bring  him  near  his  victim. 
The  serpent  had  ascended  the  tree  so  swiftly 
until  concealed  by  its  branches,  that  I  had 
no  time  to  fire,  but  now  that  he  exposed  him- 
self, I  determined  to  do  so,  though  the  shot 
might  endanger  the  life  of  the  native. — 
As  his  head  came  fairly  in  view,  I  fired, 
aiming  at  his  neck.  The  report  of  the  rifle 
causing  him  to  turn  his  head  towards  the  tree, 
the  serpent  twisted  himself  into  a  large- 
knot  on  the  limb,  and  I  distinctly  heard  his 
blood  drop  upon  the  leaves  near  my  feet.  In 
anger,  he  uncoiled  himself  and  again  ad- 
vanced along  the  branch.  My  companion 
had  left  his  fowling  piece  near  where  1  stood, 
and  I  seized  it  and  fired  a  second  time  with- 
out effect,  lie  reached  the  end  of  the  limb, 
which,  though  running  horizontally,  was  a 
continuance  of  the  main  body  of  the  tree, 
and  having  been  broken  near  the  shelf,  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  his  weight  and  bend 
very  little.  Here,  with  his  head  flattened, 
and"  his  arched  and  swollen  crest  glowing 
like  fire,  he  prepared  to  spring  upon  his 
prize.  The  blood  streamed  from  the  wound 
in  his  neck,  and  flowing  down,  crimsoned 
the  bright  scales,  and  he  seemed  to  be  bat 
little  injured.  His  burning  and  dilating 
eyes  were  intently  fixed  on  the  native,  and 
his  red,  forked  tongue  darted  like  an  inces- 


sant flame  from  his  mouth.  The  man  was 
prepared  for  him — the  keen  knife  glittered 
in  his  hand — but  his  situation  was  a  terrible 
one.  At  this  moment  a  dark  shadow  fell 
upon  him.  He  looked  up,  and  in  amaze- 
ment beheld  a  lion  of  great  size  standing  on 
the  brink  of  the  opening,  some  ten  feet  above 
him,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  other  side, 
and  evidently  intending  to  cross.  A  hiss 
from  below  caught  his  ear,  and  dropping  his 
head  quickly  between  his  legs,  he  lifted  his 
inane,  and  with  a  loud  roar  sprang  fiercely 
at  the  native,  who  avoided  him  by  shrinking 
closely  to  the  rock,  and  as  he  came  within 
reach  on  the  shelf,  plunged  his  knife  into  his 
side  As  the  lion  recovered  fiom  his  leap 
and  turned  upon  his  foe,  I  saw  three  coils 
fly  from  the  limb  like  rings  of  fire,  and  in 
an  instant  one  of  them  was  around  the  shag- 
gy neck  of  the  lordly  l>cast,  and  the  fangs  of 
the  serpent  were  fastened  just  above  his 
eyes.  lie  was  dragged  struggling  from  the 
shelf,  and  the  serpent  retaining  his  hold  up- 
on the  limb,  they  swung  heavily  against  tho 
trunk  of  the  tree.  The  joints  of  the  snake 
stretched  to  their  utmost  tension,  and  tho 
limb  bent  and  cracked  with  the  weight  it 
sustained,  but  he  firmly  kept  hold,  and  drew 
the  cord  about  the  neck  of  the  struggling 
lion  as  tight  as  a  hangman's  knot.  But  tho 
mighty  beast  was  not  thus  to  be  overcome. 
With  one  of  his  strong  paws  he  grasped  the 
snake  above  his  head,  and  turning  seized 
that  part  in  his  capacious  mouth,  crushing 
bone  and  flesh,  and  grinding  his  teeth  in  fury 
when  they  met.  The  cords  upon  the  limb 
relaxed,  and  they  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 
lighting  in  a  heap,  and  whirling  the  dry 
leaVcs  in  a  cloud  with  their  fierce  energy. 
When  we  came  in  sight  of  where  they  had 
fallen,  the  huge  serpent  lay  dead  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  but  the  victorious  lion  had  disap- 
peared in  the  jungle." 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
SOJ'G. 

BT   W.    L.    SHOEMAKER. 

There's  beauty  In  the  skies  of  night, 

When  all  the  stars  so  brightly  shine; 
But.  Iotc.  there  is  a  lovelier  light 

Within  those  eyes  of  thine. 
I  heed  not  those  cold  stars  above, 

As  on  their  far-off  paths  they  roll; 
For  ah,  they  do  not  glow  with  love, 

Tbey  are  not  lit  with  soul ! 
I  look  on  thee,  and  one  soft  glance 
Outshines  their  brightest  radiance. 

Sweet  are  the  notes  of  bird  and  bee, 

And  sweetly  summer-rills  rejoice; 
But.  love,  more  sweetly  sounds  to  me 

The  music  of  thy  voice. 
The  bee  may  hum.  the  merry  bird 

May  trill  his  most  melodious  tone — 
The  magic  of  thy  lightest  word 

To  them  is  all  unknown : 
There  is  no  voice  in  field  or  grove, 
Can  wake  like  thine  my  soul  to  love. 


The  hawthorn  buds  are  fair  to  « 

The  virgin  rose  is  queen  of  flowers; 
And  many  a  fair  bud  decks  the  lea, 

And  blooms  in  secret  bowers. 
The  rose  unto  thy  cheeks  must  yield — 

Than  hawthorn  buds  more  fair  thy  brow: 
There  is  no  flower  in  wood  or  field 

Is  half  so  fair  as  thou — 
A  flower  from  some  celestial  sphere 
To  enchant  my  heart,  thou  bloomest  here. 

It  is  a  joy  to  hear  thee  speak, 

To  yield  me  to  thy  beauty's  spell ; 
I  love,  but  words  are  all  too  weak 

How  much  I  love  to  tell. 
Ab,  could  t  fold  thee  in  my  arms, 

And  on  thy  lips  imprint  a  kiss, 
And  feel  that  mine  were  all  those  charms, 

And  lose  myself  in  bliss — 
My  eyes,  my  beating  heart,  would  tell 
IIow  much  I  love  thee,  and  how  well ! 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

THE    RIVALS. 

BY    ANNE    T.    WILBUR. 

Several  rears  had  passed  since  Louis  XV.  had  espoused  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Poland.  Quantum  mutatus  ab  Mo!  Days 
of  grief  and  of  desertion  had  succeeded  days  of  love  and  happiness, 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  preparing  to  put  the  climax  to 
the  sorrows  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Leczinska. 

For  two  months  past,  Jeanne  Poisson,  already  hecome,  thanks 
to  her  fine  eyes,  Madame  Lcnormand  d'Etiolcs,  had  been  aiming 
at  the  vacant  heritage  of  the  Duchess  dc  Chateauroux,  the  last 
favorite  of  the  King  of  France.  After  having  thrown  herself,  on 
a  thousand  occasions,  in  the  way  of  the  inconstant  Louis  XV.,  ac- 
companied all  his  hunts  in  the  most  engaging  costumes,  appeared 
at  the  grand  convert  to  have  her  feet  trodden  upon  beneath  the  royal 
table  by  rivals  jealous  of  her  beauty,  the  favorite  in  expectancy  had 
ended  by  introducing  herself  at  Versailles. 

The  king  had  already  begun  to  notice  her  and  speak  to  her ;  the 
queen  saw  herself  deprived  of  the  short-lived  empire  which  she  had 
but  just  resumed,  and  the  courtiers,  impatient  to  salute  the  rising 
of  this  new  star,  were  betting  on  the  period  of  its  advent. 

It  was  at  the  grand  levee  of  the  queen,  the  14th  of  August,  the 
anniversary  of  her  birthday.  On  this  day  Louis  XV.  received 
with  Marie  Leczinska,  and  all  persons  presented  at  court  had  an 
cntrc"o  to  her  apartments.  M.  and  Madame  d'Etiolcs  were  among 
the  first  there,  and  Jeanne  Poisson,  like  all  the  other  ladies,  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  France.  This  annoyance  was  sanctioned 
by  etiquette,  so  that  the  king  alone  permitted  himself  to  smile. 
The  spectators  however  noticed  the  glance  of  dislike  exchanged 
by  the  two  rivals.  Put  their  attention  was  aroused  to  the  highest 
degree,  when  M.  d'Etiolcs  was  seen  to  present  a  petition  to  Louis 
XV.  By  the  rapid  and  interested  glance  with  which  the  wife 
followed  the  gesture  of  the  husband,  it  was  felt  that  some  deep 
design  was  concealed  beneath  this  simple  proceeding,  and  that  the 
king  was  about  to  declare  himself  a  constant  or  faithless  husband. 
The  queen  alone,  in  her  simplicity,  suspected  nothing  of  this  new 
attack,  and  continued  to  converse  with  those  around  her,  while 
everybody  was  looking  at  Louis  XV.  He  slowly  took  the  petition 
from  the  hands  of  M.  d'Etiolcs,  cast  an  imperceptible  glance  from 
the  latter  to  his  wife,  assured  himself  of  the  perfect  good  faith  of 
the  one  and  the  formal  intention  of  the  other,  reflected  a  moment 
whether  he  would  become  th:  accomplice  of  a  scandal,  and  decided 
to  commit  the  fault  without  taking  the  responsibility,  returned  the 
petition  to  the  petitioner,  requesting  him  to  read  it. 

After  having  turned  pale  with  tremor,  Jeanne  Poisson  Hashed 
with  joy.  The  general  expectation  was  manifested  by  an  involun- 
tary tremor,  and  Marie  Leczinska  herself  began  to  observe  what 
was  passing. 

M.  d'Etiolcs  opened  the  paper  which  he  had  given  to  the  king 
folded,  and  read  in  an  imperturbable  voice  a  request  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first,  hv  solicit*  d  letters  of  high  birth  and  a 
place  of  superintendent  of  the  gardens  for  the  young  Poi 
brother  of  .Madame  d'Etiolcs.  In  the  second,  he  demanded  for 
Madame  d'Etiolcs  herself  the  honorary  title  of  daunt  du  palais  to 
the  queen. 
Dame  da  palais  to  the  queen  !     This  was  as  plain  as  bold,  and 


no  one  could  mistake  it,  not  even  the  unsuspicious  Marie  Leczinsky, 
who  hastily  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart.  He  whom  the  enigma 
interested  most,  personally,  remained  then  the  only  one  who  was 
not  in  the  secret  of  it ;  and,  between  the  desire  of  laughing  at  the 
simplicity  of  this  good  M.  d'Etiolcs,  and  impatience  to  sec  the  con- 
clusion of  an  adventure  so  delicate  and  so  dangerous,  every  one 
was  hesitating,  like  the  king  himself,  when  the  queen  undertook  to 
cut  the  matter  short. 

"M.  d'Etiolcs,"  said  she  solemnly,  addressing  to  Jeanne  Pois- 
son a  glance  of  sorrowful  indignation,  "  his  majesty  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  grant  to  your  brother-in-law  the  superintendence  of  the 
royal  gardens.  As  for  the  title  dame  du  palais,  it  is  I  who  am  ac- 
customed to  dispose  of  it,  and  unless  a  superior  will  for  the  first 
time  controls  mine,  you  have  but  to  request  Madame  d'Etiolcs  to 
renounce  her  pretensions !" 

Having  spoken  thus,  the  queen  withdrew,  in  defiance  of  the  sa- 
cred laws  of  etiquette,  leaving  the  actors  and  witnesses  of  this 
scene  equally  embarrassed.  And  it  was  well  that  she  disappeared 
thus,  for  her  own  dignity,  since  scarcely  had  the  door  of  her  cham- 
ber closed  upon  her,  when  this  brief  effort  of  courage  terminated 
in  a  sob  of  grief. 

The  king  made  a  gesture  of  vexation  which  promised  no  consola- 
tion for  his  august  spouse,  and  while  he  created  a  prompt  diversion 
to  this  incident  unexampled  at  court,  Jeanne  Poisson  withdrew 
proudly,  casting  upon  him  an  alluring  glance. 

"  I  know  now  that  you  love  me,"  said  this  glance,  which  was 
well  understood.  "Well,  I  will  becomo  your  favorite  when  I  am 
appointed  dame  du  palais  to  the  queen." 

"  Will  Madame  d'Etiolcs  be  appointed  dame  du  palais  to  the 
queen,  and  will  her  brother  have  the  superintendence  of  the  gar- 
dens 1"  were  queries  which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  in  the 
saloons  of  the  (Eil-dc-Boeuf.  Louis  XV.  addressed  them  to  him- 
self, struggling  between  passion  and  duty ;  and  the  young  queen 
also  asked  them,  as  she  redoubled  her  attentions  to  captivate  her 
husband.  The  courtiers  comprehended  the  decisive  importance  of 
this  affair,  and  the  result  was  awaited  by  everybody  with  an  im- 
patience impossible  to  be  described.  The  expectation  was  not 
destined  to  be  prolonged. 

"  Shall  I  be  victorious  or  vanquished  %"  Madame  d'Etiolcs  had 
said  on  her  part.  And,  as  proud  towards  the  king  as  she  had 
heretofore  been  submissive,  she  wished  in  her  turn  to  be  courted 
by  him,  and  would  not  yield  a  line  of  her  pretensions.'  Besides 
the  consequences  which  she  foresaw  from  this  first  triumph,  she 
had  resolved  to  revenge  herself  on  Marie  Leczinska,  as  if  it  had 
been  herself  who  was  offended. 

More  than  a  week  passed  away  in  this  suspense  without  the  oc- 
currence of  any  incident  to  terminate  it.  AVhat  were  the  queen 
and  Madame  d'Etiolcs  doing  in  this  interval  !  How  many  tears 
had  the  former  shed  !  and  how  many  manoeuvres  of  gallantry 
had  the  second  devised  ?  Louis  XV.  alone  could  know,  and  this 
mystery  is  one  which  history  docs  not  fathom.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  intrigues,  the  following  was  the  denouement. 

It  was  one  morning  after  the  queen's  breakfast.  She  was  in  a 
pavilion  of  her  little  apartment,  with  her  private  court,  awaiting, 
in  order  to  paint  them,  the  flowers  which  were  usually  brought 
her.  Their  arrival  was  delayed,  and  the  royal  artist  was  becoming 
impatient,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Madame  d'Etiolcs 
appeared  in  the  pavilion. 

Marie  Leczinska  started  with  surprise,  so  that  she  dropped  her 
palette,  and  surveyed  her  rival  from  head  to  foot  with  an  air  which 
would  have  made  any  other  woman  recoil.  But  Jeanne  Poisson,  far 
from  being  abashed,  quietly  allowed  her  to  look,  seeming  by  her 
countenance  to  say  to  the  queen :  "  I  am  more  beautiful  than  you, 
and  do  not  fear  the  examination  of  my  person."  She  was,  in  fact, 
admirable,  and  wore  a  toilet  which  became  her  well.  Dressed  half 
as  a  court  lady  and  half  as  a  shepherdess  of  Waltcan, her  long  curls 
fell  over  her  shoulders,  her  little  feet  were  encased  in  sandals,  and 
she  supported  on  her  bare  arms  a  large  basket  full  of  flowers. 

"Madame,"  said  she  to  the  queen,  presenting  her  smiling  gift, 
"  I  have  just  learned  that  your  majesty  was  awaiting  these  flowers, 
and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  them  myself." 

At  the  tone  which  these  words  were  pronounced,  a  fatal  present- 
iment crossed  the  heart  of  Marie  Leczinska.  She  nevertheless 
suppressed  her  emotion,  for  fear  of  giring  a  new  advantage  to  her 
enemy,  and  seeking  a  method  to  mortify  her,  she  looked  at  her 
fixedly,  and  replied  with  bitter  irony : 

"  If  it  is  to  show  yourself  that  you  have  come,  madamc,  my  dig- 
nity pardons  you  for  the  sake  of  my  eyes;  for  you  are  truly  beau- 
tiful to  look  nt.  Remain  thus,"  hastily  continued  she,  prohibiting 
her  by  a  gesture  from  setting  down  th.  basket.  "  Since  we  are  in 
my  studio,  allow  us  to  contemplate  you  at  our  leisure  as  a  perfect 
model.  These  ladies  will,  doubtless,  be  obliged  to  me  for  the 
pleasure  they  share  with  me." 

A  general  assent,  not  less  cutting  than  the  words  of  the  queen, 
proved  to  Madame  d'Etiolcs  that  she  was  alone  against  twenty. 
Becoming  animated  in  the  contest,  without  losing  her  self-posses- 
sion, she  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  instantly  interrupted. 

After  having  found  the  weapon  which  could  wound  her  enemy, 
the  timid  Marie  Leczinska  would  not  lose  a  single  stroke,  and  her 
courage  was  blind  and  desperate,  because  she  felt  herself  incapable 
of  having  it  twice.  Continuing  therefore  to  analyze  in  detail,  ns  a 
material  thing  or  an  object  of  art,  ami  thus  reducing  at  the  same 
time  to  their  common  value  the  gallant  caprice  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
the  insolent  beauty  who  stood  before  her,  she  continued,  in  a  lofty 
tone,  pointing  to  Madame  d'Etiolcs: 

lificcut  eyes  ;  how  soft  are  those  long 

.  and  what  a  perfect  arch  to  the  c\  ebrows  !  nothing  could  be 

more  brilliant  than  those  cheeks,  and  the  outlines  of  the   chin   arc 

illekil.     And  what  a  form  !  that  delicacy  !  and  that  posture 

lcc  !"     A  second  time  Jeanne  Poisson  attempted 


a  reply,  and  a  second  time  the  queen  imposcd- silence  upon  her 
"  That  basket  of  flowers  on  your  arm  is  so  delicious  !"  said  si 
her,  alluding  to  her  evident  fatigue;  "I  advise  you,  madame,  to 
suffer  yourself  to  be  painted  in  this  costume  and  attitude.  You 
could  not  imagine  any  which  would  be  more  to  your  advantage, 
nnd  one  would  never  tire,  I  assure  you,  of  admiring  you  in  this 
charming  state." 

Notwithstanding  her  boldness,  Madamc  d'Etiolcs  would  have 
lost  countenance,  had  she  not  been  sure  of  having  her  revenge  in 
rendering  sorrow  for  mortification.  She  had  but  a  single  word  to 
say,  and  she  was  seeking  to  find  a  place  for  it.  But  this  word 
the  queen  foresaw,  and  an  invincible  terror  gave  her  strength  to 
postpone  it.  Seizing  every  pretext  which  presented  itself  to  her 
mind,  and  inspired  by  one  of  her  ladies,  she  interrupted  Jeanne 
Poisson  for  the  third  time. 

"  Is  it  true,  madame,"  asked  she,  "  that  you  unite  to  the  exterior 
charms  which  surprise  us  the  precious  gift  of  a  voice  more  delight- 
ful still?" 

"  August  apprcciators  have,  indeed,  deigned  to  praise  my  voice," 
replied  Madame  d'Etiolcs, happy  at  being  at  last  allowed  to  speak, 
and  dwelling  on  each  syllable  in  a  very  significant  manner.  She 
would  have  even  arrived  at  her  vengeance  by  a  direct  road,  but  the 
queen  again  interrupted  her  by  entreating  her  to  sing  a  song. 

"  Sing  as  you  are,"  said  she  to  her,  "  that  wc  may  enjoy  at  once 
with  our  eyes  nnd  our  ears." 

Such  an  invitation,  made  in  the  tone  of  command,  was  the  cli- 
max of  humiliation  ;  and,  hardened  as  she  was,  Madame  d'Etiolcs 
felt  her  confidence  give  way,  and  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  tho 
combat.  But  suddenly  an  inspiration  came  to  her,  one  of  those 
desperate  inspirations  which  resentment  sometimes  bestows  upon 
women.  Seizing,  in  order  to  arrive  at  her  object,  the 
method  employed  to  turn  her  from  it,  she  threw  herself  proudly 
back,  and  while  holding  the  basket  on  her  arm,  fixed  on  the  august 
brow  of  the  queen  a  glaneo  piercing  as  an  arrow,  gave  to  her  whole 
physiognomy  the  expression  of  the  most  overwhelming  joy,  nnd, 
displaying  her  full  voice,  which  was  indeed  magnificent,  chanted 
in  a  triumphant  tone  the  celebrated  monologue  in  Armida  : 

"  Enfin,  il  est  en  ma  puissance  I"     (At  last,  he  is  in  my  power!) 

"  Enough  !  enough  !"  exclaimed  Maria  Leczinska,  struck  to  the 
heart  by  this  frightful  allegory. 

The  avenged  favorite  stopped  tremblingly,  and  looked  at  tho 
pale  and  mute  queen,  around  whom  her  women  were  thronging. 

"  Are  you  still  there,  madamc  ?"  said  Marie  Leczinska,  when 
she  recovered  ;  "  are  you  still  waiting  for  me  to  order  you  to  go 
out  and  cause  you  to  be  chastised  for  having  appeared  thus  before 
me  ?'* 

"  I  deserve  no  chastisement  from  your  majesty,"  replied  Madame 
d'Etiolcs,  with  feigned  submission.  "I  brought  these  flowers  on 
the  part  of  my  brother,  M.  Poisson  de  Marigny,  superintendent  of  the 
king's  gardens,  <ind  I  believe  I  had  a  right  to  present  myself  hero 
in  my  new  quality  of  dame  du  palais  to  the  queen.  As  for  the 
rest,  I  did  but  obey  your  majesty,  and  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons 
if  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  disagreeable  to  you." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  royal  victim,  dismissing  with  a  sign  her 
gratified  executioner.  And,  as  soon  as  Madame  d'Etiolcs  had 
passed  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  she  fell  fainting  in  the  arms  of  her 
ladies  of  honor. 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  whole  court  knew  that  Jeanne  Poisson 
was  installed  as  the  favorite  of  Louis  XV.  M.  d'Etiolcs  alone 
was  still  ignorant  of  this  fact,  and  learned  it  only  when  she  laid 
aside  his  name  for  that  of  the  Marquise  dc  Pompadour. 

Marie  Leczinska  endured  this  new  affront  in  silence,  recalling 

tearfully  the  calm  days  of  Wcisscmbourg,  and  praying  God  to 

pardon  those  who  had  offended  her. 

<  »»»  > 
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.   [Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    PILGRIM    BAND. 

BI     MRS.     S.     T..     DAW«S. 

Hark!  methlnks  the  cold  December  blast 
Both  tell  a  tale  of  the  mighty  paat; 
And  as  it  sweeps  through  the  forests  dim, 
It  echoes  still  the  triumphal  hjnin, 
That  mingled  of  old  with  ocean's  roar. 
And  pealed  along  tho  New  England  shore. 

It  tells  of  a  band  of  hardy  braves, 

Who  fearlessly  crossed  the  unknown  wave*, 

And  left  the  homes  of  their  father-land, 

With  plenty  smiling  on  every  hand, 

That  here  they  might  worship  with  bended  knee, 

The  God  they  feared,  with  a  conscience  free. 

The  thrones  of  old  Europe  felt  the  shock, 
As  burst  the  glad  song  from  Plymouth  rock; 
And  freedom's  banner  to  the  breeze  unfurled, 
Thrilled  with  a  strange  fear  the  olden  world. 
But  dauntless  hearts  for  the  cause  beat  high, 
And  hopes  were  born  that  would  never  die. 

Shades  of  the  Pilgrims!  ye  mighty  dead! 
Behold  once  again  the  soil  we  trend  ; 
The  same  ye  found,  long  years  ago, 
In  fierce  December,  a  land  of  snow : 
It  bloometh  now  like  a  garden  fair, 
And  all  are  free  who  breathe  In  its  air. 

Then  let  the  loud  anthem  ever  rise, 
And  pierce  each  year  tho  December  skies, 
Till  the  chorus  vast  from  Plymouth  rock 
Sent  forth  by  sons  of  the  Pilgrim  stock, 
Through  hill  and  valley  the  country  o'er, 
Shall  echo  back  from  the  Pacific  shore. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TOO  FAST  BY  A  GOOD  DEAL. 

BT    ARTHCK    STANFIEI.D. 

In  a  quiet  little  street,  or  place,  in  a  respectable  brick  house, 
still  of  the  original  brick  color,  and  in  a  contented  domestic  atmos- 
phere, all  things  duly  considered,  lived  the  family  of  Mr.  Bugby. 
That  familv,  for  all  its  remarkable  peaccfulncss,  was  but  triHing 
in  comparison  with  some  others,  and  consisted  simply  of  Mr. 
Bugby's  ownsclf,  Mrs.  Bugby,  and  his  young  daughter  Joanna. 

Until  very  recently,  we  should  have  said,  it  was  a  family  where 
nothing  but  peaccfulncss  abounded.  Latterly,  however,  an  in- 
vader had  approached— had  fairly  stormed  the  stout  domestic  for- 
tress, and  was  even  now  making  his  demand  for  them  to  surrender. 
The  name  of  the  common  enemy  was  Love.  He  came,  too,  in 
two  different  disguises.  One  of  them  was  represented  in  tho 
clothes  and  person  of  Mr.  Madgrab  ;  the  other,  in  the  same  parts 
and  properties  of  Mr.  Battles.  Two  lovers  in  one  cause  !  Two 
bows  to  one  fiddle  !  Verily,  the  year  was  a  productive  one  that 
brought  two  lovers  to  the  dancing  heart  of  young  Joanm  Bugby  ! 
Now,  concerning  these  two  lovers,  there  seemed  to  be  some 
unhappy  little  misunderstanding  in  the  family.  Both  were  not 
favoritos ;  at  loast,  both  were  favorites,  but  not  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual. One  had  got  possession  of  the  maiden's  heart ;  the  other 
had  only  managed  to  lay  in  shrewdly  with  the  present  governor  of 
the  fortress. 

For  example,  Mr.  Madgrab  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  favor 
of  the  father,  and  held  his  solemn  promise  that  he  should  certainly 
become  the  husband  of  bis  little  daughter,  if  anybody  did.  But 
he  was  anything  but  a  favorite  of  either  Joanna  or  her  mother.  In 
this  matrimonial  business,  Mrs.  Bugby  and  her  daughter  "  hunted 
in  couples."  They  were  perfectly  united  in  the  matter  of  senti- 
ment ;  so  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  Mrs.  Bugby  to  know  that 
Joanna  disliked  Mr.  Madgrab  ever  so  little,  in  order  to  signalize 
her  own  coming  down  upon  him  in  every  way  a  busy  mother's 
heart  and  brain  could  ingeniously  devise. 

Mr.  Battles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  ti  • ;  accepted  lover. 
He  knew  enough  about  these  things  to  go  straight  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon,  rather  than  to  hang  around  on  the  outside  and  try 
the  slow  and  tedious  arts  of  diplomacy ;  he  first  made  love  to 
Joanna,  and  thought  then;  would  be  time  enough  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  her  father  on  the  subject  bv-and-by.  And  the  girl  was 
manifestly  both  pleased  and  flattered  with  the  directness  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  manner.  It  is  not  altogether  impossible  to  sup- 
pose (though  we  cannot  pretend  bo  speak  "by  authority  "  about 
these  things)  that  if  Mr.  Madgrab  had  possessed  the  ingenuous- 
ness to  proceed  in  the  same  way,  and  had  furthermore  begun  tho 
experiment  only  a  very  little  before  his  more  fortunate  rival  ven- 
tured upon  it,  he  might  have  come  off  conqueror  on  the  field  on 
which  it  was  not  going  to  be  bis  good  luck  to  win.  It  is  just  as 
well  to  go  at  the  core  of  these  matters  in  the  beginning  of  it. 
Diplomacy  is  just  as  fatal  as  diffidence. 

Mr.  Battles,  therefore,  being  accepted  of  Joanna,  was  no  less  a 
favorite  either,  of  her  indulgent  mother  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
ho  was  just  as  ardently  opposed,  frowned  upon,  disliked,  and  even 
hated,  by  Mr.  Bugby.  Whenever  he  thought  of  him,  bis  blood 
grew  hot ;  he  wondered  how  such  a  young  man  cotdd  dare  to  enter 
within  the  sacred  privacy  of  bis  domestic  circle,  hoping  and  de- 
signing to  break  up  that  circle,  too,  without  first  obtaining  the 
proper  certificate  of  admission  from  him,  signed  and  countersigned 
in  that  very  bold  and  blazing  list  for  which  Mr.  Bugby  was,  in  all 
business  matters,  so  remarkable. 

It  stood,  then,  somewhat  in  this  way.  Joanna's  favorite,  and  her 
mother's,  too,  of  course,  was  not  the  favorite  of  her  father ;  and 
Mr.  Bugby 's  favorite  was  a  man  whom  Joanna  was  resolved  "  not 


mellow,"  and  whom,  i  ,  her  dear  mother  was 

resolved  not  lo  go  either. 

One  evening,  very  lately,  Mr.  Madgrab  had  made  one  of  his 
usual  calls.  Mr.  Bngby  was  all  attention  to  him  ;  but  as  lor  a 
word,  a  syllable,  or  even  a  look  of  favor  and  kindness  from  either 
Mrs.  Bugby  or  her  fair  daughter,  he  could  no  more  have  got  it, 
than  he  could  have  walked  with  his  feet  upon  the  ceiling  over 
head.  The  two  ladies  were  distant  and  demure ;  they  had  deter- 
mined to  be — and  for  carrying  out  a  strong  determination  to  its 
la,st  letter,  give  us  a  true  blue  woman  above  all  things  created. 
They  said  but  very  little,  and  then  only  to  answer  his  few  ques- 
tions ;  they  sat  extremely  busy  over  their  work,  and  let  Mr.  Bugby 
do  the  talking  by  himself.  The  latter  did  not  relish  it  one  bit.  It 
maddened  him  to  see  how  slightly  the  authority  of  his  example 
was  regarded  ;  he  bit  his  lips  and  frowned  savagely,  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  put  things  right  again  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity. And  that  soon  came.  Mr.  Battles  rang  tit  the  door  one 
evening,  and  the  girl  let  him  in.  Mr.  Bugby  looked  up  from  his 
paper,  ami  asked  who  was  that  ? 

"It's  Mr.  Battles,  husband,"  answered  his  wife. 

"How!  Mr.  Battles  I"  said  he,  contemptuously.  "  What  is  he 
after  ?     I'll  go  and  see  myself." 

And  before  either  wife  or  daughter  could  have  whispered  a  pro- 
test or  a  supplication,  even  had  they  dared  to  titter  the  former  be- 
fore bis  face,  he  had  pushed  out  into  the  hall,  and  confronted  the 
visitor  face  to  face. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Bugby,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  triflo 
of  instinctive  hesitancy. 

"Good  evening,"  returned  Mr.  Bugby,  with  rapidity.  "Did 
you  come  to  see  me?" 

"  No,  sir.  I'd  like  to  ask,  sir,  if  Joanna's  at  home  this  evening." 
All  this  with  proper  timidity. 

"  Ahem  !"  said  Mr.  Bugby,  very  loudly.  "  Yes,  she  is  at  home  ! 
— and  she'll  stay  at  home  I — and  there's  where  you'd  better  stay 
yowndf,  sir!  You  can't  see  Joanna,  sir,  and  you  might  as  well 
give  up  the  idea  fust  as  last  !" 

"  Why,  mother,"  gasped  Joanna,  in  the  other  apartment,  "  hear 
him  !"  Saying  which,  she  started  orl'  through  a  sido  door,  and 
disappeared  for  the  evening  in  her  chamber.  What  heart  was  ever 
so  mortified,  so  bruised  and  pricked,  as  was  poor  Joanna  Bugby 's 
heart  on  that  unfortunate  evening. 

Mr.  Battles  turned  pale  at  the  father's  angry  answers  to  his 
modest  inquiry,  stammered  out  some  unmeaning  expression  of  his 
disappointment,  put  his  hat  further  on  his  head  than  was  his  usual 
habit,  and  put  himself  hastily  out  into  the  street  again.  The  open 
air  was  the  best  [dace  for  a  man  who  felt  as  he  did.  If  he  had 
stayed  in  the  lions.-  another  minute,  he  must  have  suffered  nothing- 
less  than  a  downright  collapse  of  the  most  lively  description. 

The  balance  of  the  evening  was  spent  by  Mr.  Bugby  and  his 
estimable  lady  alone.  Joanna  was  not  there.  Mr.  Bugby  pre- 
tended to  read  his  paper ;  but  he  fell  into  a  strange  habit  of  talk- 
ing very  rapidly,  and  very  angrily,  and  in  a  very  monotonous 
tone,  too,  to  Mrs.  Bugby,  which  would  have  been  likely  to  suggest 
to  any  observer  that  he  did  not  get  on  so  extremely  fast  with  the 
news  department  before  his  eyes.  Now  and  then  he  laid  the  paper 
down  in  his  lap,  and  proceeded  to  address  his  wife  in  a  strain  of 
greater  directness,  and  positiveness,  and  so  forth. 

The  result  of  this  evening's  performances  was  simply  to  this 
effect — which  almost  any  astute  individual  could  have  foreseen,  had 
he  got  but  half  an  eye  to  his  head,  and  that  looking  in  the  wrong 
direction — Mrs.  Bugby  comforted  Joanna  by  promising  to  arrange 
matters  for  her,  and  the  interdicted  suitor  was  henceforth  admitted 
to  the  house  by  special  favor  of  the  mother  and  her  admirablo 
management.  A  system  of  signals  was  forthwith  entcrc^d  upon, 
to  the  varied  meaning  of  which  both  parties  secretly  held  tho 
explanation  and  key. 

Mr.  Battles  henceforth  was  received  at  the  Bugby  mansion  "on 
the  sly ;"  there  is  no  other  phrase  in  literature  that  will  express  it 
half  so  well.  If  ho  came,  it  was  only  in  obedience  to  an  authorized 
summons.  When  he  came,  Mr.  Bugby  was  most  generally  out, 
or  had  gone  to  bed — generally  the  latter ;  so  that  the  mousing 
lover  ordinarily  felt  safe  for  a  whole  skin  as  long  as  he  stayed.  And 
to  make  assurance  just  as  sure  as  possible,  Joanna  made  it  a  point 
never  to  have  a  light  burning,  but  received  him  at  the  door,  and 
conducted  him  softly  up  stairs  in  the  dark. 

An  evening  was  duly  appointed,  as  the  days  skipped  along,  for 
another  interview.  Mrs.  Bugby  had  been  kind  enough  to  go 
round  to  Mr.  Battles's  place  of  business  that  afternoon,  and  slilv 
tell  him  that  "all  was  quiet,"  which  meant  that  he  was  expected 
that  same  evening,  after  the  usual  bedtime.  So  Mrs.  Bugby  exerted 
herself,  from  the  time  she  got  Dp  from  the  supper-table,  to  get  her 
lord  and  master  off  to  bed  as  early  as  she  could.  The  absence  of 
everything  like  a  light  was  a  warning  to  Mr.  Battles  that  he  could 
come  over  to  the  door  and  slip  in. 

Of  course  he  was  punctual  to  a  minute;  of  course  he  waited  for 
no  second  invitation.  The  moment  lie  saw  the  lights  go  out,  he 
came  over  from  his  sentry-box  across  the  street,  as  a  matter  to  be 
expected  ;  the  moment  he  reached  the  door,  too,  he  pnt  his  hand 
on  the  handle  and  essayed  to  go  through  with  all  quietness  and 
secrecy. 

Being  on  the  lookout  for  him  that  evening,  it  is  natural  to  be- 
lieve that  Jo  (which  her  mother  often  called  her  for  short)  was 
all  ready  at  the  door  for  him  the  moment  he  came  in.  She  took 
him  affectionately  by  the  hand,  whispered  a  soft  sort  of  a  " — sh  ! 
— sh!"  ami  proceeded  to  lead  him  quietly  up  the  stairs.  He  was 
not  at  all  behindhand  with  such  salutations  either,  as  belong  to 
these  special  occasions;  and  before  she  had  fairly  gained  the  top 
of  the  stairs  with  him,  had  rifled  her  cherry  lips  of  all  the  kisses 
one  would  think  ever  grew  on  them  !  Into  the  sitting-room  they 
went,  Jo  shutting  the  door  as  softly  as  she  knew  how,  and  con- 


ducting  her  lover  straight  to  the  sofa.     Then  she  had  the  grace  to 
seat  herself  plump  beside  him — a  circumstance  which  he  impi 
to  the  extent  of  a  gallant  lover's  proper  lie. 

Things  got  on  swimmingly;  they  talked  in  very  low  whispers, 
and  said  no  doubt  some  very  soft  things.  Finally  Jo  got  up  to 
go  to  the  window  and  look  out.  On  her  way  a  sad  accident  ln-fell 
her.  She  fell  Hat  over  a  cricket  that  unkindly  stood  in  her  way, 
and  expressed  the  fright  she  felt  by  a  short  and  poorly  suppressed 
scream  ! 

"  What's  that  ?"  quickly  spoke  Mr.  Bugby  to  his  wife,  who  had 
retired  at  the  same  time  with  himself. 

"  What's  wftatt"  said  she,  affecting  ignorance. 

"  That  noise  down  stairs  !  By  Jupiter,  I'll  see,  if  I  have  to  get 
up  and  go  down  mt/sdj'.'" 

Now,  whereas  Mrs.  Bugby  well  knew  from  what  cause  the  noise 
must  have  proceeded,  Mr.  Bugby  already  mistrusted  ;  his  suspi- 
cions had  been  excited  that  way  for  some  weeks.  So  he  got  up 
as  quick  as  he  could,  threw  his  flannel  wrapper  around  him,  struck 
a  light  in  a  jiffy,  and  went  off  down  stairs,  his  wile  following  in 
silence  and  alarm  behind  him,  straight  down  to  the  sitting-room 
with  his  nightcap  stuck  so  queer!  y  on  the  back  of  his  head,  too  ! 
What  an  evening  figure  he  cut,  with    his  wife   there    behind   him  ! 

Jo,  who  had  heard  her  father  coming,  clapped  her  lover  into  tho 
closet  as  fist  as  he  could  be  squeezed  through  the  door.  She  had 
just  turned  the  wooden  button,  and  still  stood  with  her  back  upon 
it,  when  in  came  her  father !  Her  face  was  as  red  as  the  harvest- 
moon. 

"  You,  up  I"  exclaimed  he.  "  But  what's  here,  miss?  What's 
in  here  1" 

The  question  so  frightened  her,  that  she  made  an  open  confes- 
sion of  her  guilt  by  bracing  her  back  stoutly  against  the  door. 
Her  father  took  hold  of  her  shoulder  to  push  her  aside.  Mrs. 
Bugby  sprang  to  her  daughter's  relief,  seeing  that  the  play  was 
quite  played  through,  and  braced  up  against  the  door  likewise. 
"  Mr.  Bugby  !"  said  she,  imploringly,  "  Mr.  Bugby  !"  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  Bug  part  of  his  name. 

This  opposition  but  served  to  make  him  more  furious,  as  it  had 
the  effect  to  confirm  his  suspicions.  He  crowded  in  violently  be- 
tween both  of  them,  thrust  them  this  side  and  that,  as  if  they  were 
straw  bundles,  and  proceeded  to  turn  the  button  !  Jo  set  up  a 
scream,  putting  both  hands  before  her  eyes.  Her  mother  said 
"  Mr.  Bugby  !"  once  more,  putting  a  still  stronger  emphasis  on 
the  first  syllable. 

Mr.  Bugby  deliberately  pulled  open  the  closet-door,  and  thrust 
in  the  candle.  There  stood  Mr.  Battles — no  !  Mr.  Madr/rab,  look- 
ing as  wily  as  a  fox,  and  illy  restraining  his  laughter  at  the  sccno 
which  the  candle  helped  illuminate!  Mr.  Madgrab !  Was  ever 
such  a  thing  heard  of?     Where  did  he  come  from  1 

Mrs.  Bugby  took  away  her  daughter  in  a  notable  huff,  leaving 
her  husband  and  his  favorite  there  together.  Jo  was  as  road  as  a 
March  hare  about  it — and  to  think  of  the  kisses  she  had  given  tho 
rascal,  too  ! 

The  way  of  it  was  this.  Mr.  Battles  very  unexpectedly  went 
out  of  town  by  the  cars,  and  had  no  time  to  notify  Mrs.  Bugby  of 
his  changed  destination — least  of  all  did  he  think  that  anything 
more  than  a  little  disappointment  would  come  of  it.  Mr.  Mad- 
grab, however,  had  learned  all  about  this  sly  way  of  Battles,  and 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  any  such  advantage  as  the  present 
opportunity  offered.  He  suspected  an  interview  was  appointed  for 
that  evening,  from  seeing  Mrs.  Bugby  go  to  Battles's  store  ;  and  ho 
likewise  knew  of  Battles  unexpectedly  going  out  of  town.  That 
was  enough ;  the  rest  was  in  his  own  hands. 

But  Joanna  never  would  have  him,  let  it  blow  as  hard  as  it 
might.  She  hated  him  now,  if  for  nothing  but  tho  kisses  he  had 
got  by  his  mean  and  false  pretences,  on  the  evening  when  she  cer- 
tainly thought  sho  was  dispensing  them  to  his  rival  I 

As  for  Mr.  Bugby,  it  was  said  that  he  actually  gained  a  pound 
of  flesh  a  day,  for  at  least  two  weeks  afterwords. 


No  Perfection. — Naaman  was  a  mighty  man,  but  he  was  a 
leper.  Everyman  has  some  but  or  other  in  his  character — some- 
thing that  blemishes  and  diminishes  him — some  alloy  in  his 
grandeur — some  damp  to  his  joy.  He  may  be  very  happy — verv 
good  ;  yet,  in  something  or  other,  not  so  good  as  he  should  be, 
nor  so  happy  as  he  should  be.  Naaman  was  as  groat  as  the 
world  could  make  him ;  and  yet,  as  Bishop  Hall  remarks,  the 
basest  slave  in  Syria  would  not  have  changed  skins  with  him. — 
Matthew  Henry. 
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STREET  SCENE  IN  CALCUTTA. 


STREET   IN  CALCUTTA. 

We  present  herewith  a  view  of  a  street  in  the  famous  city  of 
Hindostan,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  government  of  British  India. 
The  Indian  name  is  Kallee  Ghattah,  which  signifies  "  the  ghaut, 
or  landing-place  of  Kallee,  the  goddess  of  Time."  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  Job  Charnock, 
the  agent  of  the  first  English  East  India  Company,  incorporated 
by  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1600.  Calcutta  is  a  very  inter- 
esting city,  and  contains  a  vast  population.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings are  beautiful,  and  thero  arc  many  fine  gardens  within  its  pre- 
cincts. Iti  s  a  place  of  the  greatest  commercial  importance,  ex- 
tending its  bands  of  trade  with  every  part  of  the  world. 


CHARGE  OF  THE  BASH1-KAZOUKS. 

Our  engraving  represents  a  body  of  Bashi-Bnzouks  rushing  in 
full  career  to  the  charge.  These  wild  Oriental  troops  have  done 
good  service  in  the  Crimea,  and  have  rendered  themselves  formid- 
able to  the  enemy  in  the  field.  Unfortunately,  their  impatience  of 
discipline,  and  their  savage  nature,  have  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  when  not  engaged  in  active  duty.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
has  been  laboring  for  years  to  introduce  European  discipline  into 
his  army,  employing  for  the  purpose,  some  of  the  finest  European 
officers — but,  after  all,  it  is  but  up-hill  work.  The  very  quali- 
ties which  make  the  Orientals  formidable  in  fray,  render  them 
unmanageable  in  camp.  Ferocity  and  submission  to  authority  are 
rarely  associated.     It  is  impossible  to  combine  these  wild  troopers, 


and  to  manoeuvre  them  in  masses ;  hence  they  are  only  effective  u 
irregular  cavalry.  Individually,  the  horsemen  that  Murad  Bey 
commanded  in  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  were  the  first  in  the 
world  ;  and  their  valor,  and  the  speed  and  strength  of  their  match- 
less steeds,  almost  warranted  the  boast  of  their  commander,  that  he 
would  "  cut  up  the  French  like  gourds."  But  the  fiery  valor  of  the 
east  was  nothing  when  matched  with  the  perfect  discipline  of  the 
west.  Before  the  steady  and  sustained  fire  of  the  French  squares 
that  splendid  Oriental  cavalry  melted  away  like  mists  before  the 
sunbeams — they  were  almost  wholly  annihilated.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  fiery  valor  of  the  Bashi-Bazonks  with  the 
steadiness  of  English  troops,  we  should  then  have  snch  a  cavalry 
corps  as  the  world  never  saw. 


t*^^"  U-v  W. 


BASH  I  LAZOUktJ,   Al    A  *"  CILAIUJE. 
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great  improvements  in  wood  engmving  in  thin  country.  Thii  rinrnutg  paper 
richly  deserres  the  vast  popularity  it  enjoys. — Boston  Herald. 

Let  fathers  take  this  pleasant  and  instructive  weekly  home  to  their  families ; 
It  will  amuse  while  it  improro*  the  domestic  circle.  In  what  way  can  six  cents 
be  so  properly  invested? — Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  in  this  country  which  has  attained  a  firm  basis, 
and  successfully  established  itself  Its  imitators,  who  have  started  up  and  as 
often  failed,  lacked  the  necessary  capital  and  enterprise. — Hartford  Courant. 

We  are  at  a  Ion  which  most  to  admire,  the  charming  reading  matter  in  Bal- 
loc's  Pictorial,  which  is  all  original,  or  its  fine  and  elegant  engravings.  The 
proprietor  says  it  U  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world,  and  so  it  is. — Burlington 
Sentin4l. 

The  superb  engravings  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  Entry  of  Gen.  Scott 
Into  Mexico,  and  other  large  pictures,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  Balloo's 
Pictorial,  are  the  best  wood  engravings  yet  produced  in  America. —  Tribune. 

Balloo's  Pictorial  is  entirely  original,  and  its  subscribers  get  their  money's 
worth  twice  over — first,  the  reading  matter  is  worth  the  price  charged  tor  it, 
and  then,  how  the  illustrations  can  be  afforded  for  the  price  charged  is  a  mys- 
tery.— Indianapolis  Gazette. 

%y  One  copy  of  Balloo's  Pictorial,  and  on*  copy  of  Thi  Flao  of  our 
Chios,  when  taken  together,  one  year,  84. 


FEBRUARY. 

The  last  month  of  winter !  It  is  something  to  have  reached  that 
halting-place  on  onr  annual  journey,  and  amidst  the  snows  and 
ice,  and  thaws  and  chilly  sunblinks,  to  remember  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  spring — of  that  nominal  spring  in  which  our  rugged 
New  England  climate  rejoiceth.  The  month  is  named  from  the 
Roman  goddess,  Febria,  or  Februa,  who  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  Juno  Lucina.  In  this  month  the  Romans  held  a  feast  in  be- 
half of  the  manes  of  the  deceased,  and  in  this  month  also,  sacrifices 
were  performed,  and  the  last  honors  paid  to  the  dead.  The 
Mosaic  law  prescribed  purifications  also.  The  Saxons  called  this 
month  Sprout-Kele,  because  the  kalcworth  put  forth  its  herbage  at 
this  season ;  they  also  called  it  Sol-monath,  or  pancake  month — sol, 
or  tout,  signifying  food  or  cakes,  which,  in  this  month,  were  offered 
by  the  Saxons  to  the  sun.  The  present  winter  has  been  wintry 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  inveterate  lover  of  artistic  "keeping." 
Snow-storm  upon  snow-storm — Pelion  upon  Ossa — and  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  diving  madly  below  zero  with  daily  de- 
pravity. Yet  we  have  had  many  a  merry  and  many  a  profitable 
winter  evening,  for  our  hearts  have  responded  to  the  invitation  of 
the  poet  Read : 

"  And  when  old  Winter,  through  his  fingers  numb, 
Blows  till  his  breathings  on  the  windows  gleam — 
And  when  the  mill-wheel,  spiked  with  ice,  is  dumb 
Within  the  neighboring  stream : 

Then  come,  for  nights  like  these  have  power  to  wake 

The  calm  delight  no  others  may  impart — 
When  round  the  fire  true  souls  communing  make 

A  summer  in  the  heart." 


Education. — Governor  Clarke  states  that  during  the  last  year, 
the  sum  expended  for  schools  in  New  York  State  was  $3,220,618 
— a  very  liberal  provision. 

Fans. — It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  fashionable  fans  in  Paris 
cost  82000  a-piece.     How  can  they  raise  the  wind  ? 
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SPLINTERS. 


....  The  superintendent  of  schools  advises  that  girls  and  boys 
should  attend  together.     It  is  a  judicious  counsel. 

....  Bayard  Taylor  is  to  spend  his  honeymoon  in  Sweden  and 
Norway — a  variation  of  the  "  grand  tour." 

....  The  crop  of  sugar  in  Texas  is  about  one  and  a  half  hogs- 
head to  the  acre.     Short  and  sweet. 

....  The  Ohio  legislature  have  rejected  a  bill  abolishing  capital 
punishment ;  they  believe  in  hanging. 

....  Mr.  Allen's  Victoria  Regia  lilies  havo  been  coveted  and 
culled  by  Jack  Frost,  Esq. 

....  Masury  &  Silsbeo  have  been  taking  the  heads  of  custom 
house  officers — not  by  the  guillotine,  however. 

....  One  Colonel  Prosper  has  "  done  "  a  bank  at  Lynchburg, 
Va  ,  by  forged  drafts  for  $7000. 

....  An  avalanche  is  not  a  blessing  from  above,  the  Post  inti- 
mates, and  we  say  ditto. 

The  "  sunny  south "  has  been  luxuriating  in  a  crop  of 

icicles  and  orange-tree-killing  frosts. 

....  Three  young  ladies  of  Indiana  were  recently  killed  by 
taking  a  pan  of  live  coals  to  their  bedroom. 

....  There  are  two  millions  and  a  half  of  farmers  in  the  United 
States  to  feed  twenty-five  millions  of  folks. 

....  India-rubber  ladders  don't  work.  You  climb  all  day,  and 
don't  rise  a  foot. 

A  lunatic  thought  the  rising  of  the  sun  depended  on  the 

crowing  of  the  rooster — a  slight  mistake. 

....  To  open  a  "  bank  "  requires  no  great  capital— only  a  snow 
shovol  that  costs  two  shillings. 

....  On  the  4th  of  July  the  sun  is  a  million  and  a  half  miles 
further  from  us  than  in  March. 

....  The  rings  of  the  planet  Saturn  are  said  to  be  made  of 
•team,  taking  shape  from  velocity. 

....  Not  less  than  a  million  pieces  of  lawn  goods  will  be  for 
sale  this  season. 

....  The  city  of  Washington  has  seen  more  snow  this  winter 
than  for  fifteen  years  before. 

....  Four  hundred  bu>hels  of  sweet  potatoes  can  be  produced 
to  the  acre  in  Texas.     This  will  pay. 

....  Macuulay  again  assaults  Penn  in  his  third  volume.  Penn's 
memory  is  proof  against  the  attack. 


AMERICAN   FOREST  TREES. 

We  have  seen  during  the  past  winter,  how  ornamental  trees  may 
be,  even  in  their  season  of  repose  ;  how  those  slender  limbs  and 
filaments,  gracefully  interwoven,  by  the  magic  influence  of  a  sin- 
gle frost-night  were  converted  into  glories  defying  the  pen  and 
pencil  to  depict,  "  glittering  in  the  bright  sun  with  the  matchless 
splendor  of  a  diamond  mine."  And  what  grace  have  the  ever- 
green plantations  added  to  our  environs,  preserving  a  souvenir  of 
summer  in  the  midst  of  winter,  an  oasis  of  green  in  a  wilderness 
of  frost,  supplying  our  altars  and  our  hearths  with  decorations  for 
merry  Christmas,  with  verdure  and  beauty  that  need  no  artificial 
warmth  for  their  development.  The  season  is  now  fast  approach- 
ing when  these  glorious  gifts  of  nature  will  put  on  their  holiday 
attire, — 

'■The  sapling  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vine-propped  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry, 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 
The  aspine  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  funerale." 

Let  us  hope  that  ever)-  man  who  has  an  hour's  leisure,  and  who 
lives  without  the  city  limits,  will  this  year  set  out  a  tree.  It  will 
keep  his  memory  green  through  many  generations.  There  is  no 
such  faithful  biographer  as  a  tree.  In  one  of  our  counties  at  least, 
its  agricultural  society  has  offered  a  large  premium  for  the  greatest 
number  of  ornamental  trees  of  the  best  kind,  and  in  the  most 
thrifty  condition,  planted  by  the  road-side.  It  is  a  wise  and 
thoughtful  provision.  A  few  years  since,  Mr.  Samuel  Carpenter, 
of  Attleborough,  in  this  State,  left  a  legacy  of  several  hundred 
dollars  for  planting  trees  by  the  road-side.  "  What  future  way- 
farer, as  he  seeks  rest  and  shelter  under  their  welcome  shade,  will 
not  pronounce  blessings  on  this  benefactor  of  his  race  1" 

Our  noble  forests  are  fast  disappearing  before  the  fatal  axe  of 
civilization.  The  ponderous  engines  that  traverse  our  valleys  in 
every  direction,  devour  acres  of  woodland  daily.  It  is  time  that 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  replace  the  ravages  of  the  axe.  No 
country  in  the  world  is  blessed  with  a  richer  or  more  varied  sylva. 
Nor  are  these  forest  trees  to  be  valued  simply  as  ornaments  or  as 
fuel.  They  contribute  largely  to  tho  preservation  and  the  enrich- 
ing of  the  soil.  They  deepen  and  improve  it  by  their  annual  de- 
posit of  leaves  and  branches.  Their  roots  open  the  ground  to  the 
influences  of  the  sun,  rain  and  air,  and  in  some  localities  grasp 
and  bind  together  shallow  soils  and  prevent  their  waste.  "  They 
equalize  the  temperature  of  the  climate ;  protecting  us,  our  flocks 
and  herds,  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  the  scorching  rays 
of  our  American  sun.  They  furnish  us  with  building  material 
for  our  dwellings,  our  shops  and  stores,  our  ships  and  steamers, 
— for  our  cabinet  ware,  carriages,  wooden  ware,  fences  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  To  say  nothing  of  the  cultivation  of  certain 
varieties  of  trees  for  the  value  of  their  bark  and  nuts,  the  sugar 
maple  recommends  itself  to  us  as  a  source  of  easy  and  enormous 
profit.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  single  town  in  our  common- 
wealth has  produced  in  a  year  100,000  pounds  of  sugar  from  this 
tree." 

In  short,  every  consideration  urges  us  to  set  out  trees.  How 
would  the  beauty  of  our  lovely  bay  be  enhanced  if  the  islands  on 
its  surface  were  now  covered,  as  they  once  were,  with  a  beautiful 
growth  of  forest ! 


RIFEE  MANUFACTURE. 

The  new  rifle  musket  manufactured  at  the  United  States  armo- 
ries has  the  length  of  its  barrel  reduced  from  forty-two  to  forty 
inches,  the  exterior  reduced,  and  the  calibre  from  0.69  to  0.58  of 
an  inch.  The  barrel  has  three  decreasing  grooves,  with  a  point 
and  rear  sight  brazed  on,  graduating  from  one  to  one  thousand 
yards.  The  weight  of  the  new  arm  is  one  quarter  of  a  pound 
lighter  than  the  old  model.  The  lock  is  changed  to  a  front  action 
6wivel  lock,  with  the  Maynard  attachment,  which  will  contain 
sixty  primers.  The  ball  is  an  elongated,  hollow,  pointed  ball, 
weighing  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  grains,  which  is  about 
sixty  grains  heavier  than  the  present  round  ball.  The  new  model 
rifle  requires  but  sixty  grains  of  powder,  which  is  fifty  grains  less 
than  the  present  service  charge  of  the  smooth-bore  musket. 


Rachel,  tub  Actress. — One  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
of  this  great  tragedienne's  manner  was  the  eloquent  play  of  her 
hands.  This  appears  to  be  traditional  on  the  French  stage.  The 
celebrated  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  whom  Garrick  admired  so 
much,  "  employed  her  hands  with  graceful  variety,  so  that  they 
pleased  every  moment  with  some  new  and  unexpected  eloquence." 


The  Chinese. — The  Chinese  arc  the  most  beastly  and  brutal 
of  all  human  vermin.  They  lately  crucified  and  cut  out  the  liv- 
ing heart  of  a  poor  woman  simply  because  she  had  given  birth  to 
a  rebel.  It  is  time  these  scoundrels  were  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  with  cannon  and  sabres. 


A  sad  Scene. — A  intoxicated  woman  was  lately  brought  into 
one  of  our  station  houses  with  a  child  in  her  amis,  a  little  boy  of 
seven  staggering  drunk  at  her  side.  Misery  and  destitution  had 
driven  her  to  drink. 


Railroad  Fares. — The  directors  of  the  Worcester  Railroad 
have  raised  their  fare  five  cents  at  each  station.  They  consider 
tho  new  fare  about  fair. 


Hard  for  Birds. — Numbers  of  quail,  partridges,  and  other 
birds,  have  died  in  the  woods  from  tho  recent  severity  of  tho 
winter  weather. 


FiLLinusTERiNO. — There  are  no  fiUibustcrs  now-a-days — only 
"  invalids  "  seeking  a  warmer  climate  for  their  health. 


THE  PRESS 

Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  substance,  that  a  free  press 
was  more  formidable  than  a  million  of  bayonets.  He  aspired  to 
guide  this  engine  himself.  Madame  de  Stael  says : — "  Bonaparte, 
when  he  had  a  million  of  armed  men  at  his  command,  did  not 
attach  less  importance  to  the  art  of  guiding  the  public  mind  by 
gazettes ;  he  often  himself  dictated  articles  for  the  newspapers, 
which  could  be  easily  recognized  by  the  jerking  violence  of  the 
style.  People  saw  that  he  could  have  wished  to  put  blows  instead 
of  words  into  what  he  wrote."  Louis  Napoleon  has  the  same 
opinion  of  the  power  of  the  press  ;  like  his  uncle,  he  keeps  it  closely 
muzzled,  and  also,  like  the  illustrious  founder  of  his  family,  dab- 
bles a  little  in  the  editorial  business.  He  is  not  a  very  bad  writer, 
and  might  earn  a  fair  salary  as  a  sub-editor,  if  all  else  failed. 

The  perpetuity  of  his  power  depe?.ds  upon  the  subordination 
and  enthralment  of  the  press.  If  the  Hugos,  father  and  son,  and 
a  few  other  roaster-spirits  of  the  age,  were  permitted  to  write  and 
publish  what  they  pleased  in  Paris,  one  month  would  not  elapse 
without  a  revolution.  In  England  and  this  country,  the  press  is 
the  bulwark  of  popular  liberty.  Perhaps  the  actual  power  for 
good  or  for  evil,  of  the  London  Times,  is,  or  rather  was  until 
lately,  greater  than  that  of  the  throne  itself.  Certainly  the  united 
power  of  the  English  press  can  control  the  policy  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  yet  there  are  not  near  so  many  newspapers,  nor  so 
large  a  number  of  newspaper  readers,  in  England  as  in  this  country. 

Greek  Tragedy  revived. — Mr.  Alexander  Dumas  has  pro- 
duced at  the  Port  Saint  Martin,  Paris,  a  tragedy  entitled  "  Ores- 
tes," in  which  he  has  followed  iEschylus  step  by  step.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  Greek  tragedy  have  been  re-produced  in  the  getting 
up.  Agamemnon  appears  in  his  car  drawn  by  magnificent  horses, 
and  the  chorus  of  the  people  plays  a  conspicuous  pail.  The  dic- 
tion of  the  play  is  said  to  be  lofty,  melodious  and  majestic. 

Cold  Weather. — The  cold  at  Moscow  has  been  intense  this 
winter.  Think  of  the  sentinels  freezing  in  their  boxes,  though 
relieved  every  half  hour  1  Soldiering  in  Russia  must  be  an-ice 
business. 

Shameful. — The  neglect  of  some  persons  to  strew  ashes  on 
their  sidewalks  when  the  bricks  or  stones  are  covered  with  ice. 
The  ice  cannot,  under  some  circumstances,  be  removed,  but  the 
ashes  are  always  handy. 
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Melrose. — This  beautiful  town,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  is  flour- 
ishing like  a  green  bay  tree.  Building  is  going  on  largely  the 
coming  spring,  and  the  town  is  generally  very  prosperous. 


Good  Idea. — The  farmers  in  and  about  Northampton,  Mass., 
are  fatting  their  cattle,  and  getting  ready  for  a  public  exhibition 
thereabouts. 


Railroading. — We  are  sorry  to  observe  the  increase  of  rail- 
road accidents  in  all  directions.     Carelessness  prevails  extensively. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  George  R.  Sampson,  Esq.  to  Miss  Sarah  A. 
D.  Phillips;  by  Kev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Mr  Nathaniel  II  Sherman  to  Miss  Betsie 
C.  Parker,  of  Plympton;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr  Bailey  Parker,  of  Pembroke, 
N.  U.,  to  Miss  Merry  U.  Frost;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  John  Duggan  to 
Miss  Eliza  Peters;  by  Uev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Alansou  P.  Oonld  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
0.  llakcr;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Itobbius,  Mr.  Aaron  Uobart,  Jr.  of  North  Bridgewater, 
to  Miss  Ellen  II.  Thacher— At  Charlcstovro,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Moxlge,  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Fernald  to  Miss  Clara  A.  Sawyer. — At  Cambridge.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Rand  to 
Miss  Martha  J.  Favor.— At  Melrose.  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Sweetler  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Davis. — At  Danvcre.  bv  Kev.  Dr.  (Iranian,  Kev.  Alfred  P.  Putnam,  of  Uoxbury, 
to  Miss  Louie  P.  Preston. — At  Beverly,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Abbott.  Mr.  Luther  Fos- 
ter to  Miss  Joanna  Fisk. — At  Gloucester,  by  Kev.  Mr.  l*i<  roe.  Mr.  Joseph  Wil- 
liams to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Leonore — At  Xewbnryport.  by  R-v.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Marsh,  of  Amesbury,  to  Mis?--  Abba  F.  Mace,  ol  Hampton,  N.  H.— 
At  South  Dartmouth,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Wheeler.  Capt.  Jehn  C.  Almy,  Jr.  to  Miss 
Mary  S.,  daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Stowe,  Mr.  George  O.  Lewis,  of  Scituate.  to  Miss  Marv  M.  Bly. — At  Douglass, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Holman,  Mr  Joseph  T.  Wallis  to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Thompson. 


T>  K  A  T  H  S . 


In  this  city.  Mrs.  Martha  Kittredge,  59;  Mr.  Francis  L.  Willson,  31;  Mr. 
Elisha  H.  Collier,  07;  Mrs.  Sallv,  wife  of  Hon.  Joseph  Mitchell.  40;  Miss  Klin 
C.  O.  Rowin,  20:  Mr.  Dennison  B.  Green.  40;  Mrs.  Abigail,  wife  of  Dr.  John 
Hilton.  58;  Widow  Marv  James,  85;  Widow  Deborah Tcuney, 75  —At  Charles- 
town,  Mrs  Mary  Till,  68;  Mrs.  Mary  Elisabeth  Frost.  24;  Mr.  Kichard  W. 
Hall,  20.— At  Chelsea.  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Chard.  25.— At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Harriet, 
wife  of  Hon.  Willard  Phillips.— At  Somerville.  Mr.  William  A.  Russell,  66.— 
At  Brighton,  Mr.  Horace  llaynes.  03. — At  Weston.  Dea.  Thomas  Bigelow,  87. — 
At  Darners.  Mr.  Joseph  Griffin,  43  —At  Marbleliead.  Mr.  Robert  Dodd.  84  — 
At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  GafTney.  45.-  At  Ncvburyport.  Mr.  William 
Brown,  23. — At  Duxhurv.  Mr.  Georra  Canning  Weston.  28.— At  Salisbury 
Mills.  Mrs.  Eliza  Morrill.  45— At  Attleborough,  William  Riley,  Esq..  77  —At 
Wendell.  Mr.  Thnothy  Armstrong,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  96.— At  West 
Springfield,  Mr.  T.zekiel  Sibley,  90. — At  Edgartown,  Mrs.  Betsey  W.  Norton, 
76.—  At  Worrester.  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Homer.  30.— At  Clinton,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Smith.  00— At  Leicester.  Miss  Susan  Knights,  25  —At  Enfield,  Mr.  Joseph 
Keith.  86— At  Hadlev.  Mr.  .losiali  Kellogg.  88— At  Bethil,  Me..  Mr.  Charles 
Stearns,  87.— At  New  Tork.  Mr.  Newell  J.  MrClnre.  of  Concord,  N.  11.,  37. 

BALLOU'S    PICTOEIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM   €0MPAM0N. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  ana  useful  in  Aii. 

This  paper  presents  in  the  most  elegant  and  avaiTVhkfonn,  s.  weekly  literary 
melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  lu  columns  arc  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  bust  aiuiucan  authors,  and  tho  cream  e/ 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spicedwith  wit  and  humor. 
Each  piper  is  beautiful.'}/  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  tho  v.orld, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  thi* 
country.  I  ts  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WINTER. 

BT    GEORGE    H.     COOXER. 

Old  winter  is  not,  as  his  slanderers  toll, 

A  merciless  tyrant  at  heart; 
For  something  of  humor  within  him  must  dwell, 

And  something  of  fancy  and  art. 

For  where  is  the  artist  abiding  on  earth, 

That  ever,  from  matter  so  cold, 
Calls  palace  and  tower  in  a  night  into  birth, 

That  glow  like  the  temple  of  old  ! 

O'er  houses  whose  owners  no  gold  can  amass, 

lie  turneth  to  silver  the  eaves; 
He  chauges  the  forests  to  forest*  of  glass, 

And  chisels  his  diamonds  to  leave*. 

Then  social  and  gay  as  the  gayest  can  be,  t 

The  circle  at  Christmas  he  joins; 
A  jester,  a  gourmand,  a  Falstuff  for  glee, 

Well  met  with  his  LU1  and  hLs  I'oins. 

The  saiut  of  our  childhood  all  sooty  he  brings, 

The  year  in  its  3  outh  he  has  reared  ; 
And  listens  while  merry  Saint  Valentine  slugs 

Of  blessings  to  lovers  endeared. 

While  scanty  his  means,  and  while  wealthy  Iiu  will, 

With  winter  I  gaily  will  share; 
Nor  take  his  cold  gifts  in  the  spirit  of  ill, 

Wnostt  own  Is  but  beggarly  faro. 

He  surely  can  give  (who  is  fated  to  prowl, 

With  ruin  besetting  his  path — 
Still  hooted  and  cawed  at  by  raven  and  owl), 

Nought  better  than  such  as  he  hath. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    PRAIRIE    SCOUT. 

BT    BYLVANUS    COBB,   JR. 

I  left  Fort  Snclling  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and  took  my 
course  to  the  southwest  through  the  northern  part  of  Iowa,  mean- 
ing to  strike  the  Missouri  where  the  great  Indian  mounds  arc.  I 
followed  the  Blue  Earth  River  two  days,  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
miles,  and  after  this  I  traversed  a  track  of  uneven  hlutf.  On  the 
fourth  day  I  entered  on  a  vast  prairie,  and  had  it  not  hcen  for  the 
sun,  I  should  have  needed  a  compass.  I  had  a  compass,  however, 
having  been  advised  by  those  who  knew,  never  to  travel  over  these 
regions  without  one.  I  hud  seen  prairie  land  before,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  one  literally  boundless  to  the  sight,  save  hy 
the  horizon.  My  course  was  now  south-southwest,  and  after  stop- 
ping a  few  minutes  to  gaze  upon  the  strange  scene,  I  started  on. 
My  horse  was  a  powerful  one,  and  lie  seemed  to  be  a  very  knowing 
one,  too,  for  I  am  sure  he  stopped  twice  of  his  own  accord  for  me 
to  consider  whether  I  was  right  or  not. 

By  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  I  was  to  have  reached  a  camp ;  but 
noon  came,  and  no  camp  was  in  sight.  Could  I  have  missed  the 
way  ?  I  looked  at  the  sun,  and  was  sure  I  was  right.  While  I 
was  thus  considering,  I  noticed  a  sort  of  break  in  the  tall  grass  a 
short  distance  to  my  left,  and  having  readied  it,  I  found  it  to  be 
the  place  where  there  had  been  a  camp.  Of  course  I  understood 
the  matter  now.  The  camp  I  was  to  have  found  had  broken  up, 
and  I  must  guess  my  way,  for  I  had  only  been  directed  to  this 
point,  having  been  left  to  obtain  the  rest  of  my  information  here. 
But  I  spent  not  much  time  in  thought.  I  knew  nearly  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mounds,  and  knowing  that  I  must  strike  the  Missouri 
somewhere,  I  kept  on  in  the  same  course  until  my  watch  told  me 
it  was  four  o'clock ;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  stopping  to  let  my 
horse  rest,  when  my  eye  detected  a  clump  of  trees  a  little  to  my 
right.  I  knew  it  must  bo  one  of  those  cases  sometimes  met  with 
in  these  vast  prairies,  and  at  once  turned  my  horse's  head  towards 
it.  The  noble  animal  knew  my  intent  well,  for  he  pricked  up  his 
ears  and  started  into  a  swift  gallop.  When  I  reached  the  oasis,  I 
found  it  to  be  a  small,  rocky  elevation,  containing  some  seven  or 
eight  acres,  and  thickly  wooded,  and,  what  was  more  pleasing 
still,  I  saw  a  curl  of  smoke  above  the  trees.  I  soon  found  a  beaten 
path,  and  having  gone  a  few  rods,  I  came  to  a  small  log  hut,  at 
the  door  of  which  sat  an  old  man  smoking  a  pipe.  He  bade  me 
welcome  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  asked  me  to  dismount  and 
stop  with  him.  He  showed  me  where  I  could  secure  my  horse, 
and  having  attended  to  the  comfort  of  the  animal,  I  entered  the 
hut.  It  was  a  small  concern,  not  over  ten  feet  square,  and  was 
formed  by  four  stout  poles  driven  into  the  ground  at  the  four  angles 
of  a  square,  and  meeting  at  the  top  ;  and  then  the  walls  were  formed 
by  logs  laid  up  against  these,  and  secured  at  the  corners.  Within 
there  were  any  quantity  of  buffalo  skins,  and  also  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  fireplace.  My  host  was  a  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  and  a 
face  very  strongly  marked.  I  introduced  myself,  and  gave  him 
my  name  and  business,  and  he  told  me  his  name  was  Philip  Brock. 

After  wo  had  chatted  awhile,  the  old  man  went  at  work  to  get 
some  supper.  He  built  a  fire,  and  OS  soon  as  there  was  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  coals,  lie  unrolled  a  fresh  buffalo  hide,  and  having 
tiken  therefrom  a  rump  of  the  animal,  from  which  the  hide  had 
been  taken,  he  cut  off  some  slices  and  placed  them  on  the  coals. 
While  these  were  broiling,  he  got  out  some  bread,  salt,  etc.,  from 
an  old  chest,  and  I  ate  a  supper,  than  which  1  never  relished  one 
better  in  my  life. 

After  this  we  walked  out  over  the  oasis.  It  was  a  lovely  spot, 
with  a  spring  of  pure,  sparkling  water,  and  a  goodly  growth  of 
hickory  trees,  from  which  Brock  gathered  nuts.  He  also  had  a 
cornfield   in  a  good  state  -.f  cultivation,  but  it  was  small,  for  the 


owner  knew  not  how  soon  he  might  move  away.  After  we  had  re- 
turned to  the  hut,  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  in  this  section. 

"  Ever  since  I  was  one  and  twenty,"  he  replied  ;  and  I  thought 
his  voice  assumed  a  sad  tone  as  his  mind  was  thus  carried  back  to 
his  youthful  days.  "  I  came  here  from  Massachusetts,  and  ever 
since  have  lived  amid  these  great  solitudes." 

Some  further  conversation  was  held,  and  then  I  asked  him  what 
those  wig-like  looking  things  were  I  saw  hanging  up  over  his  bed. 
There  were  some  four  or  five  and  twenty  of  them  hanging  there, 
looking  like  wigs  made  from  hair  of  horses'  tails.  His  face  grew 
dark  with  a  heavy  frown  as  I  asked  the  question,  and  his  eyes 
burned  with  a  strange  fire. 

"  Those,"  he  uttered,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  are  scalps !  Scalps 
I  have  torn  from  Indians'  heads,  dead  and  dying.  You  sec  there 
are  twenty-five  of  them." 

"  And  you  slew  them  all  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  All  at  once  ?" 

"  No,  sir.    I  have  been  a  long  while  gathering  those  trophies  up." 

A  few  moments'  silence  ensued,  and  then  ne  resumed  : 

"  Of  course  you  are  curious  to  know  more  about  this,  and  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  listen,  I  have  no  objections  to  explaining  it. 
I  told  you  I  came  here  when  I  was  one  and  twenty.  I  came  be- 
cause one  whom  I  loved  as  life  itself  came  before  me.  John  Gar- 
land and  his  wife,  and  one  child,  came  out  to  Kentucky,  and  for 
that  child  I  followed  them.  Within  three  years  from  the  time 
that  I  came,  both  the  father  and  the  mother  died,  and  Martha  Gar- 
land was  left  alone  with  me.  She  became  my  wife  (the  priest  of 
St.  Edwards  united  us),  and  then  we  sought  a  home  further  west. 
We  were  happy,  for  we  had  none  to  hate,  and  all  to  love.  We 
had  a  daughter,  whom  we  called  Eliza,  but  she  only  remained 
with  us  a  few  years.  When  she  had  learned  to  know  our  loves, 
and  when  the  first  bloom  of  intellect  had  mantled  her  brow,  and 
lighted  up  her  dark  eye,  she  faded  away  and  died.  Another  child 
was  born  to  us  (another  girl),  who  remained  with  us  a  few  years, 
and  then  she,  too,  died.  At  length  we  were  blessed  with  a  son. 
He  grew  up  healthy  and  strong,  and  he  rook  the  place  of  all  we 
had  loved  and  lost.  We  called  him  Philip,  and  when  he  was  only 
four  years  old,  he  could  rest  my  rifle  over  his  father's  shoulder, 
and  hit  a  tree  at  ten  rods.  When  he  was  five  years  old,  a  party  of 
Crow  Indians  came  along  and  camped  near  our  cabin.  I  gave 
them  powder  and  shot,  but  I  would  give  them  no  rum.  At  night 
they  seized  me  while  I  slept,  and  bound  me  hand  and  foot,  and 
then  they  took  my  wife — and — and  child,  and  carried  them  away." 

The  old  man  stopped  and  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  then, 
while  his  voice  assumed  a  deeper  tone,  he  added  : 

"  O,  I  cannot  tell  the  agony  of  that  moment — of  that  hour  !  I 
strained  with  all  my  power ;  I  called  upon  God  to  help  me ;  and, 
you  will  not  wonder,  I  cursed  the  power  which  held  me  !  The  red 
demons  laughed  and  howled  at  me  as  they  searched  my  cot  for 
rum.  They  found  some  in  a  jug;  some  which  I  only  kept  for 
times  of  need — for  I  never  poured  the  fire  down  my  throat — they 
found  this,  and  having  drank  it  all  up,  they  threw  the  jug  at  me, 
and  then  started  off.  My  wife  held  out  her  arms  to  me,  and  said  : 
'  Help  me,  my  Philip !'  And  my  little  boy  held  out  his  hands, 
and  cried  :  '  Papa !  papa !' " 

Here  the  old  scout  bowed  his  head  and  wept  aloud. 

"  O,"  he  murmured,  in  choking  accents,  "  who  can  tell  such 
agony  as  that  with  a  whole  heart !  I  heard  the  last  shriek  of  my 
wife,  the  last  cry  of  my  boy,  and  then  I  fainted.  When  I  came  to 
myself,  I  was  still  by  the  tree,  hanging  forwards  with  my  whole 
weight  upon  my  bound  hunds  ;  and  just  as  I  was  fairly  regaining 
my  consciousness,  I  fell  forward  upon  my  face.  The  knot  in  the 
leathern  thong  had  gradually  loosened  and  given  way.  As  soon 
as  I  could  collect  my  energies,  I  started  off  in  pursuit  of  the  sava- 
ges. I  followed  their  trail  as  far  as  the  Missouri,  and  there  I  lost 
it;  and  1  never  saw  my  wife  and  child  again.  But  I  swore  a 
deadly  vengeance  against  the  Crows.  I  swore  that  not  one  of 
them  should  cross  my  path  and  live — and  I  have  kept  my  oath. 
That  was  thirteen  years  ago.  Since  then  I  have  had  no  settled 
home.  I  have  lived  here  longer  than  I  ever  lived  in  any  one  place 
before  since  that  fatal  hour.  Most  of  the  time  1  have  been  em- 
ployed by  government  against  the  Indians.  I  know  every  crook 
and  turn  of  their  haunts  about  here,  and  I  have  served  as  a  scout 
for  the  fort.  These  scalps  are  all  Crows;  but  these  do  not  tell  the 
number  I  have  slain,  for  many  a  Crow  has  fallen  by  my  rifle 
whose  scalp  I  could  not  get." 

As  Boon  as  the  old  man  became  composed,  he  gave  me  some 
account  of  his  adventures  while  out  scouting  among  the  Indians ; 
and  he  continued  his  account  until  we  were  startled  by  the  sound 
of  pattering  rain  upon  the  roof.  We  went  to  the  door  and  found 
that  the  heavens  were  black  as  ink,  and  the  rain  falling  fast.  My 
horse  was  put  under  the  little  shed,  with  Brock's  cow,  and  then  we 
returned  to  the  hut.  It  was  now  after  ten  o'clock,  and  we  pre- 
pared to  retire.  The  old  man  spread  out  his  buffalo  robes,  and  I 
bad  laid  down,  when  there  came  a  rap  upon  the  door.  He  went 
and  opened  it,  and  1  heard  him  talking  with  some  one  without. 
Soon  he  came  to  me,  and  caught  me  by  the  arm. 

"  Friend,"  he  uttered,  in  a  quick,  husky  voice,  "  you  must  get 
up ;  there  are  two  Crows  at  the  door !  I  cannot  let  them  in,  nor 
will  I  drive  them  away  in  such  a  storm  as  this.  One  of  them  is  a 
woman.     Let  them  in,  if  you  will." 

"  But  you  will  not  kill  them  here  ?"  I  said,  fearing  that  his  en- 
mity might  overpower  him. 

"  No,  no.     Philip  Brock  is  not  a  coward  !     Go  let  them  in." 

So  I  arose  and  went  to  the  door,  and  there  I  found  two  Indians. 
I  could  not  have  told  whether  they  were  Crows,  Pawnees,  Black- 
foots,  or  what ;  but  I  told  them  to  come  in.  '1  hey  followed  me 
into  the  hut,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  removed  their  outer  garments, 
1  pulled  n  bench  up  to  the  fire  for  them,  for  there  was  yet  60ine  fire 


upon  the  hearth.  One  of  them  was  a  woman,  as  the  scout  had 
said,  and  the  other  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  whose  face  was  painted 
in  many  colors  ;  they  warmed  themselves  awhile,  and  then  asked 
for  a  place  in  which  to  lie.  I  showed  them  some  spare  robes,  and 
soon  afterwards  they  were  apparently  asleep. 

Once  more  I  went  to  my  own  place  of  rest,  and  as  I  lay  down 
I  noticed  that  Brock  had  got  his  pistols,  but  I  made  no  remark. 
I  went  to  sleep  without  fear,  and  I  think  I  must  have  slept  somo 
hours,  when  a  movement  of  my  companion  awoke  me,  and  on 
opening  my  eyes,  I  fuund  him  sitting  up.  He  had  his  pistols  in 
his  hands,  and  was  gazing  towards  the  place  where  the  Crows  lay. 

"  What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

" — sh  !"  he  returned,  in  a  whisper,  "do  you  think  I  am  blind? 
Suppose  these  catamounts  come  here  to  slay  me  ! — to  revenge  the 
death  of  so  many  of  their  trill;  ?" 

"Nonsense,  Philip  Brock,"  I  replied.     "Do  you  suppose — " 

"  sh  I     See — they  move  now.     Ha  !     See  that  hc;.d  come  up  1" 

One  of  the  redskins  did  raise  a  head  as  he  thus  spoke.  The 
storm  had  passed  over,  and  the  moon  was  shining  full  and  bright 
without,  so  we  could  sec  the  motion  of  the  dark  sleepers.  But 
soon  all  was  still  again,  and  once  more  I  lay  back.  Again  I 
awoke,  and  it  was  hardly  yet  daylight.  The  scout  was  still  awake, 
and  I  told  him  if  he  would  sleep  now,  I  would  watch. 

"  Very  well,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  near  morning,  and  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  remain  awake,  I  will  catch  a  nap." 

I  told  him  1  would,  and  he  accordingly  lay  back,  and  was  soon 
asleep.  I  hud  no  idea  of  such  a  thing,  but  yet  a  drowsy  spell 
came  over  me,  and  I  closed  my  eyes.  I  remembered  afterwards 
how  the  feeling  came,  and  how  I  gradually  gave  way  to  it.  When 
I  awoke,  the  daylight  was  struggling  faintly  through  the  small  ■ 
window,  and  I  was  sure  some  movement  had  aroused  me.  I  cast 
my  eyes  towards  my  companion,  and  a  low,  quick  cry  escaped  my 
lips,  as  I  saw  one  of  the  Indians  kneeling  directly  by  his  side. 
My  cry  awoke  the  old  man,  and  he  started  up. 

"  Ho  !  my  pistol  1"  he  cried,  grasping  the  intruder  by  the  throat, 
and  reaching  his  hand  towards  me.  "  Shoot  the  demon  1"  he 
gasped. 

At  this,  the  second  Indian  sprang  to  lus  feet,  and  leaped  towards 
the  spot  where  we  lay,  and  just  as  I  had  cocked  one  of  die  pistols, 
the  woman  (for  the  woman  it  was  who  knelt  by  the  scout's  side) 
spoke : 

"  Philip !"  she  said,  in  a  choking,  gushing  tone,  "  Philip  !  Ah, 
art  thou  not  my  Philip  V 

With  a  cry  like  a  startled  bird,  Philip  Brock  started  to  his  feet, 
and  with  the  grasp  of  a  giant  he  raised  the  woman  up. 

"  Speak  again  !"  he  gasped. 

And  again  she  spoke,  and  again  she  pronounced  that  same  name. 

"  Once — once  more  !     O,  speak  once  more  I" 

"Philip!"  And  as  she  spoke  thus,  she  threw  her  arms  about 
the  old  man's  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Martha  !  Martha !"  was  all  the  old  scout  spoke.  He  knew 
now  whom  he  held  to  his  bosom.  I  carefully  cased  the  hammer 
of  the  pistols  down,  and  then  arose  to  my  feet.  The  other  seem- 
ing Indian  I  could  now  see  plainly.  He  was  a  youth,  and  now 
that  the  paint  had  been  wiped  from  his  face,  ho  looked  noble  and 
handsome.  With  a  tearful  eye  and  trembling  limbs  he  gazed  on 
the  scene  before  him,  and  I  could  see  the  stout  cords  in  his  neck 
work  with  the  deep  emotion  that  moved  his  soul. 

"  O,  my  husband,  sec !  here  is  our  Philip  I— our  son  I  Come, 
my  noble  boy,  it  is  your  father." 

Perhaps  my  readers  can  imagine  the  scene  that  followed.  As 
for  me,  1  could  not  see  plainly  through  my  tears,  and  my  emotions 
were  too  strangely  overpowering  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  much 
that  was  sobbed  forth  by  the  re-united  ones. 

But  by-and-by,  when  the  sun  was  well  up,  and  the  birds  had 
opened  their  matin  songs,  the  happy  trio  were  able  to  converse 
freely.  I  had  meant  to  leave  that  morning,  but  I  could  not  resist 
the  urgent  request  held  out  to  me  to  tarry.  I  heard  the  whole 
of  the  wife's  story — how  she  was  carried  off,  away  up  towards  the 
head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone ;  how  she  had  been  enslaved  there, 
and  how  her  son  had  been  taken  from  her  and  brought  up  by  a 
Crow  chieftain.  At  length  they  came  together  once  more — the 
mother  and  son — and  then  they  commenced  to  lay  plans  for  escape. 
A  year  passed  away  aft  jr  this,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  way 
was  opened.  The  youth — now  a  powerful  man — gathered  together 
such  provision  as  he  could  find,  and  when  the  warriors  set  out 
upon  an  expedition  against  the  Flatheads,  he  deserted  from  the 
party  on  the  second  night  out,  and  made  hu  way  back  to  the  Crow 
village.  There  he  secured  his  mother,  and  having  slain  five  old  • 
warriors  who  oj  posed  him,  he  set  out.  At  the  landing  he  de- 
stroyed all  the  canoes  but  one,  and  that  he  took,  and  for  seven 
days,  during  which  they  had  been  on  the  trail,  they  had  only  slept 
fourteen  houis.  When  they  stopped  at  the  scout's  cot  to  gain 
shelter  from  the  drenching  rain,  they  little  dreamed  who  lived 
there  ;  and  it  was  my  pronouncing  the  old  man's  name  when  I  first 
woke  up  during  the  night,  that  startled  the  woman's  thoughts  with 
a  flash  of  the  truth. 

Before  noon  the  wife  and  son  succeeded  in  removing  most  of  the 
stain  from  their  skins,  and  I  could  now  see  much  of  the  old  man's 
looks  in  the  stout  youth.  And  it  did  me  good  to  see  Philip  Brock 
gaze  upon  his  son;  such  a  mixture  of  noble  pride  and  holy  love,  I 
never  before  saw.  I  remained  with  them  until  the  next  morning, 
and  when  I  was  prepared  to  leave,  the  old  scout  assured  me  that  I 
should  not  find  him  there  on  my  return. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  I  have  no  wish  for  vengeance ;  and  since  those 
I  love  arc  mine  once  more,  we  will  go  where  there  is  a  little  more 
of  civilization  and  comfort." 

I  set  out  amid  many  wishes  for  my  welfare  and  safety,  and  sev- 
eral times  after  I  had  gone  did  I  looli  back  upon  that  humble  cot, 
and  think  of  the  wondrous  joy  that  was  reigning  there. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Tho  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  liave  made 
a  donation  of  $400  to  the  Mechanics'  Apprentices'  Library  Asso- 
ciation of  this  city. By  a  late  steamer  from  Europe,  Mr.  Hcild, 

now  attached  to  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  in  Philadelphia,  re- 
ceived from  the  writers  of  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh  the  announce- 
ment that  he  is  entitled  to  about  $22,000.  The  Edinburgh  Dra- 
matic Fund  baring  been  dissolved,  the  assets  have  been  divided 
among  the  surviving  subscribers,  and  the   above  sum  is  the  share 

of  Mr.    Hcild. The  forthcoming   statistics  of  Massachusetts 

will  show  that  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Manufactures  of  the  State 

amount  to  the  astonishing  sum  of  $55,000,000. The  Chinese 

in  California  are  disinterring  and  collecting  their  dead  along  tho 
river   near   Downieville,    to    ship    them    back    to    the    Flowery 

Land, Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  accomplished  reccnt- 

lv  a  feat  in  publishing  worthy  of  note.  In  seven  days,  the  whole 
of  the  two  volumes  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England  were  com- 
posed, stereotyped,  printed,  bound,  and  in  the  market. The 

carrying  of  sand  to  supply  the  masons  in  Boston,  is  quite  a  busi- 

il   the  mouth  of  the  Mcrrimac  River. A  correspondent 

at  Havana  says  that  "several  young  gentlemen  have  been  ordered 
idence  in  Spain,  for  the  utterance  of  idle  words  from  idle 
brains  ;  and  it  is  hoped  by  their  families  that  they  may  learn  dis- 
cretion before  their  return,  which  is  probable,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble."  The  City   Council  of  Cleveland  have   passed  un  ordi- 

Bxing  the  rates  of  license  for  theatrical  exhibitions  at  $10 

per  night,  $200  per  month,  or  $1000  per  year. Thackeray 

called  the  new  City  Hall  in  Springfield  the  finest  room  he  had 
seen  in  this  country,  and  he  knew  of  but  one  superior  to  it  in  Eng- 
land.  A  lad  named  West,  residing  in  Swanzey,  Mass.,  picked 

up  a  piece  of  cigar  on  the  road,  and  put  it  in  a  pipe  and  smoked 
it ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died 

in  a  few  hours. Several  steamers  and  twenty  sailing  vessels 

were  locked  into  Baltimore  harbor  by  the  ice,  lately,  an  event  of 

n  generation. Tho  cultivation  of  the  osier,  or  basket  willow,  is 

ing  the  attention  of  farmers.     George  S.  Colby,  of  Joncs- 
ville,  Vt.,  has  gone  into  the  business  somewhat  largely,  and  finds 
it  a  paying  crop.     He  has  invented  a  machine  for  peeling  the  slips,  ■ 
which  saves  much  time  and  labor.     Peeled  willow  now  commands 

$150  per  ton. Mr.  Fink,  a  German  by  birth,  has  lately  died  in 

New  Orleans,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  estimated  at  half  a 
million  dollars,  to  found  an  asylum  for  destitute  Protestant  wid- 
ows.  Fifteen  tons  of  bronze  had  to  be  melted,  in  the  casting 

of  the  colossal  horse  for  the  monument  of  Washington,  designed 

by  Mr.  Crawford. Rev.    P.  J.   Vanpelt,  of  New  York,  who 

was  the  spiritual  adviser  of  Aaron  Burr  previous  to  his  death, 
says,  in  refutation  of  the  charge  of  Atheism,  often  preferred  against 

Mr.  Burr,  that  "he  was  not  an  Atheist  nor  a  Deist." Tho 

ladies  of  Haverhill  propose  to  raise  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Hannah  Dustin,  for  her  heroic  achievement  in  the  Indian  war  of 
1698. A  young  man,  named  Harry  Gray,  who  is  now  en- 
gaged as  watchman  at  the  Kentucky  Locomotive  Works,  has 
recently  had  left  him,  conditionally,  by  a  deceased  uncle  in  Eng- 
land, $200,000.     The  condition  is  that  he  shall  not  be  indebted  to 

the  amount  of  $500  when   ho   is   thirty  years   old. Edward 

Norton  the  burglar  tried  at  Trenton,  recently,  was  convicted  on 
thirteen  indictments,  which,  if  sentenced  to  the  full  extent  of  tho 
law,  would   cover  ono  hundred   and  thirty  years  in  the   State 

prison. Douglas  Jerrold  has  a  son  in  New  York,  who  has 

emigrated  with  the  intention  of  connecting  himself  with  the  Ameri- 
can nawspapcr  press. Milton,  Hobbes,  Dr.  Parr,  Rev.  Robert 

Hall,  Burns,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Campbell,  Moore 

and  Bloomficld  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco. The  lato 

Samuel  Rogers  entertained  the  warmest  friendship  for  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  he  pronounced  William  C.  Bryant  the  greatest  of 
living  poets.  Of  American  literature  generally,  he  had  a  high 
opinion,  and  watched  its  development  with  intense  interest. 


tUaws'ibe  (fratljcrings. 


Dickens  ojj  America. — Dickens  has  at  length  outgrown  his 
unworthy  prejudices  against  this  country,  if  one  may  judge  from 
this  passage  in  his  latest  Christmas  story : — "  Nevertheless,  again 
I  drank  my  cobler,  julep,  sling,  or  cocktail,  in  all  good  will  to  my 
friend  the  general  and  my  friends  the  majors,  colonels  and  civil- 
ians— all ;  full  well  knowing  that  whatever  little  motes  my  beamy 
eyes  may  have  descried  in  theirs,  they  belong  to  a  kind,  generous, 
large  hearted  and  great  people." 


<  ■■■  > 


Agricultural  Exhibition  in  Paris. — A  universal  exhibi- 
tion of  breeding  cattle,  implements,  and  French  and  foreign  agri- 
cultural products,  will  open  in  Paris  on  the  23d  of  May  next,  and 
continue  open  until  the  "th  of  June,  to  be  re-openel  on  the  22dof 
May,  1857,  and  close  on  the  6th  of  June  following.  Premiums 
and  gold  and  silver  medals  will  be  distributed  for  all  tho  cattle, 
tools  and  products  adjudged  to  deserve  them. 


City  Feed. — During  the  past  thirteen  years,  the  Albany  and 
Troy  Railroad  has  transported  to  Boston  not  less  than  six  millions 
tivo  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen  barrels 
of  flour.  The  largest  amount  transported  in  any  ono  year  was 
702,500  barrels  in  1847. 


Boston  Physician  for  the  Crimea. — A  letter  from  Wash- 
ington says  Dr.  C  W.  Moore,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  has  been  offered 
the  appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  Russian  army,  at  a  salary  of 
$3000  per  annum,  and  a  liberal  outfit. 


•foreign  items. 


Regularity. — The  chills  and  fever  exist  to  such  an  extent  at 
a  certain  village  in  Michigan,  that  it  is  said  the  church  bell  is  rung 
every  day  at  twelve  o'clock  to  notify  the  inhabitants  that  it  is  time 
to  take  their  quinine. 


The  deaths  in  Chicago  last  year,  were  1970;  during  the  pre- 
vious year  there  were  382'J. 

Manuel  Eehireria,  tried  at  New  York  for  fitting  out  a  slaver, 
has  been  found  not  guilty. 

Christinas  day  was  the  coldest  ever  known  in  Texas.  Great 
damage  was  done  to  the  fruit  trees  by  the  ice. 

Shanghai  chickens  arc  of  some  use,  after  all.  Kirkland,  of 
Gieenlmsb,  keeps  them  in  his  orchard  to  frighten  away  the  hogs. 

Mrs.  MeVine,  thinking  it  one  of  woman's  rights  to  bo  a  horse- 
thief,  stole  a  horBe,  cutter  and  harness  und  ran  away  from  Buffalo. 

There  is  a  large  party  "  on  the  other  side  of  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain," wailing  to  see  the  great  boring  machine  come  through. 

The  Vicksburg  and  Texas  Railroad,  now  in  progress,  docs  not 
vary  three  miles  from  an  air  line  throughout  the  entire  length, 
which  is  190  miles. 

During  the  present  year  there  have  died  in  the  United  States, 
71  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  43  persons  who  were 
over  100  years  of  age. 

M.  L.  Sweet,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  a  hog  whose  live 
weight  is  1200  pounds.  He  measures  nine  feet  from  the  end  of 
the  snout  to  the  root  of  his  tail. 

A  machine,  modelled  after  the  Hoosac  tunnel  apparatus,  is 
about  to  be  applied  to  tunnelling  the  mines  of  California.  A  Mr. 
Stccn  has  the  patent  right  to  the  invention. 

Rev.  John  Pierpont,  within  two  years  past,  has  travelled  25,000 
miles,  and  averaged  live  nights  a  week  lecturing.  Mr.  Pierpont  is 
now  upwards  of  70  years  of  age. 

The  Chicago  Democrat  says  a  Kcntuckian  went  to  the  post- 
oflice  in  that  city  recently,  where  he  had  a  box.  Seeing  a  letter 
in  it  he  broke  the  glass  and  took  it  out. 

The  Toronto  Colonist  is  urging  tho  construction  of  the  Geor- 
gian Canal.  This  would  make  a  water  communication  between 
flakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Lutheran  Almanac  for  1856  gives  the  following  estimate, 
based  upon  accurate  synodical  statistics  :  1000  ministers,  1000 
congregations,  and  225,000  communicants. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri,  a  law  was 
passed,  incorporating  a  company  to  establish  a  line  of  stages  from 
the  western  part  of  that  State  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Galena  and  Chicago  Railroad  has  a  surplus  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars,  in 
addition  to  the  22  per  cent,  dividend  for  the  past  fiscal  year. 

To  enjoy  to-day,  stop  worrying  about  to-morrow.  Next  week 
will  be  just  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself  as  this  one ;  and 
why  should  it  not  ?     It  will  have  seven  days  more  experience. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet  Rogers,  in  the  London 
Times,  was  written  some  five  years  since,  in  anticipation  of  his 
death,  then  expected.  His  biographer  has  been  three  years  in  the 
grave. 

The  price  of  molasses  has  advanced  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent, 
within  two  years — the  result,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  New  England  rum  manufactured  for  the  armies  in 
the  Crimea. 

The  loss  to  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  by  the  last  accident  is 
said  to  be  $40,000.  The  loss  by  the  previous  accident  is  said  to 
have  been  $40,000,  besides  what  will  have  to  be  paid  for  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  tho  passengers. 

Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  in  his  "  South-Side  View  of  Slavery,"  says 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  colored  congregations  of 
the  South  assume  to  themselves  collegiate  powers,  and  confer  hon- 
orary titles  upon  their  favorite  preachers. 

Rev.  Daniel  Miller,  presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist  church  for 
the  Hartford  (Ct.)  district,  fell  out  of  his  wagon  at  Burlington, 
recently,  and  broke  his  neck — producing  iustant  death.  He  was 
much  esteemed  as  a  preacher  and  a  man. 

In  1851,  there  were  in  Egypt  but  three  missionaries;  there  are 
now  nine — established  chiefly  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  They  are 
under  no  restraint ;  but  can  speak  freely  on  the  Christian  religion 
to  Jew  or  Mohammedan,  without  risk  or  insult. 

Rachel  left  Havana  for  Southampton  in  the  British  steamer. 
M'llc  Sarah  Felix  will  remain  permanently  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic and  returns  to  New  York  to  attempt — so  we  are  informed 
— the  experiment  of  a  French  theatre. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the  small  population  of  Row- 
Icy,  Mass.,  are  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  manufacturing  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  annually.  There  are  8500  apple 
trees  cultivated  for  their  fruit  in  the  same  town. 

Benj.  Spencer,  a  butcher,  in  attempting,  a  short  time  since,  to 
hang  a  piece  of  meat  on  a  hook  in  his  stall  at  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  market,  made  a  mistake,  and  hung  himself  by  the  hand, 
instead  of  the  meat.  The  hook  passed  clear  through,  coming  out 
at  tho  back  of  his  hand. 

An  edition  of  115,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  has  just 
been  completed  in  China,  and  preparations  are  being  made  at  all 
the  ports  for  carrying  on  a  system  of  colporterage  for  the  Bible 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  mission  chapels  throughout  tho  coun- 
try are  said  to  be  crowded  daily. 

Capt.  Frederick  H.  Hibbard,  tho  oldest  London  packet  master 
sailing  from  New  York,  died  lately.  He  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  Grinnell,  Minturn  &  Co.,  some  thirty-five  years,  and  had  amass- 
ed a  handsome  fortune.  About  two  years  since,  he  bequeathed 
$20,000  to  the  Brooklyn  Hospital. 

There  are,  in  Belgium,  6000  of  the  order  of  nuns  called  "  Be- 
guines."  They  all  dress  in  black,  with  long  white  veils,  and  at 
the  hour  of  vespers  they  enter  the  church  together,  remaining  cov- 
ered during  the  service,  but  laying  aside  their  veils  on  leaving  the 
church  to  return  to  the  cottages  in  which  they  live. 

The  Yarmouth  Register  says  hundreds  of  bushels  of  eels,  "  froz- 
en stiff  as  pokers,"  have  been  driven  ashore  and  raked  up  on  the 
beach,  and  after  bring  packed  in  barrels,  shipped  for  the  city  mar- 
kets. They  sell  readily  in  New  York  at  from  ten  to  twelve  cents 
per  pound. 

The  managers  of  tho  American  Bible  Society  have  issued  a 
circular,  cautioning  the  public  against  the  patronage  of  private 
versions  of  the  Bible  in  different  languages,  for  which  subscrip- 
tions arc  occasionally  solicited,  both  because  these  versions  are 
usually  defective,  and  because  there  are  already  good  versions  in 
circulation. 

In  the  Puritan  churches  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  olden  time, 
the  bovs  were  ranged  on  the  stairs  of  the  meeting-house,  and  a 
man  was  appointed  to  keep  people  from  sleeping,  by  means  of  a 
short,  clubbed  stick,  having  at  one  end  a  knob,  and  at  the  other  a 
foxtail,  with  which  he  would  stroke  the  women's  faces  who  were 
asleep,  and  with  tho  other  would  knock  unruly  men  and  dogs. 


The  fall  of  Kars  had  rendered  Omar  Pasha  very  unpopular  at 
Constantinople. 

The  Russians  continue  to  receive  large  reinforcements,  and  it  is 
thought  that  before  spring  there  will  be  some  desperate  attacks 
upon  the  allies. 

The  London  Critic  intimates  that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  composes 
Prince  Albert's  speeches,  and  always  sees  that  the  reporters  are 
well  provided  with  verbatim  copies. 

Among  the  latest  Parisian  novelties  in  dress,  is  an  article  called 
a  Caspiato,  or  folding-bonnet,  which  we  arc  told  will  go  into  a 
box  measuring  two  inches. 

The  Marquis  do  Turgot,  French  minister  at  Madrid,  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  law  tribunals  relative  to  an  article  inserted  in  that 
journal,  insulting  to  the  Princess  Eugenic. 

The  Spanish  government  has  got  wind  of  a  plot  to  carry  off  tho 
young  Princess  of  Asturias,  and  in  consequence  she  never  gous 
abroad  without  an  escort  of  40  or  50  dragoi 

TheJlour  of  chestnuts  and  acorns  has  just  been  used  with  great 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  place  of  potato  flour,  by  tho 
director  of  the  large  paper  mills  at  Liege,  Belgium. 

The  manufacture  of  perfumery  is  a  very  important  branch  of 
chemistry,  in  Europe  and  Asia.  British  India  and  Europe  con- 
sume, annually,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  gallons  of  perfumed  spirits,  under  various  titles. 

Communications  from  Constantinople  say  that  the  unfortunato 
Lady  Ellenborough,  whose  romantic  adventures  are  familiar  to 
the  public,  was  assassinated  in  Arabia  by  "  the  harem  of  an  Arab 
sheik."  The  deed  is  supposed  to  have  been  committed  at  the 
suggestion  of  some  women  who  were  jealous  of  hor  ladyship. 


SaiUJS  of  (6olb. 


....  Language  is  a  part  of  a  man's  character. — Landor. 

....   Components  arc  only  lies  in  court  clothes. — Sterling. 

....  There  is  a  foolish  corner  even  in  tho  brain  of  the  sage. — 
Aristotle. 

....  O  liberty !  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name. — 
Madame  Roland. 

1  he  wider  the  base  of  life,  the  higher  may  we  hope  to  raise 
the  summit. — Sterling. 

Action  is  happiness  here,  and  without  action  there  can  bo 

no  heaven. —  Voss. 

....  Ennui  is  the  desire  of  activity  without  the  fit  means  of 
gratifying  the  desire. — Bancroft. 

....  A  great  poet  is  more  powerful  than  Sesostris,  and  a  wicked 
one  more  formidable  than  Phalaris. — Ijandor. 

....  Life  is  like  wine ;  he  who  would  drink  it  pure,  must  not 
drain  it  to  the  dregs. — Sir  Win.  Temple. 

....  That  which  moveth  the  heart  most  is  the  best  poetry ;  it 
comes  nearest  unto  God,  the  source  of  all  power. — Landor. 

....  One  man  is  the  carrier  of  one  kind  of  excellence,  another 
of  another.  Achilles  wins  the  victory,  and  Homer  immortalizes  it  : 
we  bestow  the  laurel  crown  on  both. —  G.  II.  Lewes. 

....  OSser  taught  me  that  the  ideal  of  beauty  is  simplicity  and 
repose,  and  thence  it  follows  that  no  youth  can  be  a  master. — 
Goethe. 

....  Tho  fathers  of  poets  are  seldom  gratified  with  the  progress 
visible  in  their  sons.  Only  your  perfectly  stupid  young  gentlemen 
uniformly  delight  their  parents. — G.  II.  Lewes. 


-<  -••■—-  >— 


Jokcr'a  JBubgct. 


The  cheapest  excursion  you  can  make  is  into  the  realms  of  fancy. 
No  return  ticket  is  required. 

Why  is  a  man's  brewery  like  the  well  of  the  Israelites  *  Ans. 
Because  He-brews  drink  there. 

Pulpernickcl  says  a  woman's  heart  is  the  "  most  sweetest "  thing 
in  the  world  ;  in  fact,  a  perfect  honeycomb — full  of  sells.     Bee  ware. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  says  "  the  editor  of  the  Reporter 
shifts  about  60  that  we  begin  to  fear  he  was  weaned  on  weather- 
cocks." 

A  fellow  "  out  West,"  on  being  asked  what  made  him  bald, 
replied  that  "  the  girls  had  pulled  his  hair  out  pulling  him  into 
their  windows." 

Among  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  which  we  do  not  import  but  manufacture  for  our- 
selves, arc  "  vices  of  all  descriptions." 

The  last  case  of  indolence  is  related  in  one  of  onr  exchanges  ;  it 
is  that  of  a  man  named  John  Hole,  who  was  so  lazy,  that  in  writ- 
ing his  name,  he  simply  used  the  letter  J.,  and  then  punched  a  holo 
through  the  paper ! 

An  imaginative  Irishman  gives  utterance  to  this  lamentation  : 
"  I  returned  to  the  halls  of  my  fathers  by  night,  and  I  found  them 
in  ruins !  I  cried  aloud,  "  My  fathers,  where  are  they  ?"  and  echo 
responded,  "  is  that  you,  Patrick  M'Clathery  V 

"  Bosom  adjusters  " — this  is  the  name  of  a  new  article  exten- 
sively advertised  by  our  dry  goods  men.  They  are,  doubtless, 
very  ingeniously  contrived,  but  we  doubt  their  utility.  In  tho 
opinion  of  Dobbs,  the  only  "bosom  adjuster"  worthy  of  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  is  "  an  honest  conscience."  The  question 
now  is — is  Dobbs  right  ? 
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THE  LATE  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  the  poet  Rogers 
represents  him  as  he  appeared  in  his  last  days,  at 
the  age  of  92.  He  was  truly  a  remarkable  man — 
remarkable  for  his  poetical  powers,  for  his  business 
talent,  for  his  wit  and  social  qualities,  and  for  the 
long  continuance  of  his  faculties.  Few  men  havo 
exhibited  more  versatility — few  versatile  men  have 
done  so  many  things  so  well.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Thomas  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  was  born  July  30,  1763.  He  was  con- 
sequently in  his  ninety-third  year  at  the  time  of  his 
decease.  His  father  was  an  eminent  banker  of 
London,  and  Samuel  Rogers  became  a  member  of 
the  same  banking  house,  and  continued  a  partner 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  Rogers  first  appeared  as 
a  poet  in  1786,  when  he  published  an  "  Ode  to  Su- 
perstition." There  was  then  a  dearth  of  poets,  and 
the  time  was  favorable  for  a  debutant.  In  1792,  he 
gave  to  the  world  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  a 
poem  in  two  parts,  in  English  heroic  measure,  re- 
markable for  great  elegance  and  purity  of  language, 
and  correctness  of  thought.  It  is  inferior  to  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  which  preceded,  and 
the  "Pleasures  of  Hope,"  which  followed,  but  still 
the  elegance  of  its  versification  and  the  tenderness 
and  purity  of  its  sentiments  will  ever  preserve  it 
from  oblivion.  In  1798,  he  published  his  "Epistle 
to  a  Friend,"  designed  to  illustrate  the  virtue  of  true 
taste.  By  some,  this  work  has  been  considered  as 
his  master-piece.  In  November,  1811,  Rogers  and 
Byron  became  acquainted,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship.  About  this  time,  his  poem  called  "  Co- 
lumbus, made  its  appearance,  but  neither  engaged 
the  public  ear  nor  pleased  the  critics.  "Jacque- 
line appeared  anonymously  in  1814,  in  connec- 
tion with  Byron's  "  Lara,"  also  published  anony- 
mously. In  the  same  year  Rogers  visited  the  conti- 
nent and  travelled  extensively,  meeting  Byron  in 
Italy.  The  result  of  his  travels  was  embodied  in  his 
charming  poem,  "  Italy,"  which  is,  perhaps,'  the 
most  popular,  if  not  the  best  of  his  works.  The  his- 
tory of  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  would  be  little 
more  than  a  series  of  visits  between  Bowood  and 
Holland  House — of  princely  breakfasts  at  his  own 
table,  where  he  entertained  the  most  eminent  men  of 
all  countries,  paying,  by  the  way,  particular  atten- 
tion to  Americans,  in  whose  country  and  literature 
he  took  a  deep  interest — of  dinners  and  visits  in  the 
best  society.  He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Bryant, 
and  repeatedly  expressed  it.  He  was  exceedingly  liberal  to  ar- 
tists and  men  of  letters,  and  he  it  was  who  afforded  pecuniary  as- 
sistance to  Sheridan  in  his  last  days.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  companion,  being  an  excellent  story-teller  and  a  man  of 
wit.  He  had  a  vein  of  satire  in  which  he  occasionally  indulged, 
and  yet  he  made  very  few  enemies.  The  poetry  of  Rogers  is 
graceful  and  classical — but  it  embodies  no  startling  original 
thoughts,  and  expresses  no  deep  passion.  It  flows  onward  with 
the  calmness  of  a  still,  bright  river.    It  will  always  be  appreciated 
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by  men  of  taste,  though  it  will  probably  never  occupy  a  very 
prominent  place  in  English  literature.  Rogers  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  eminent  men  of  two  centuries,  and  his 
recollections,  of  which  ho  committed  many  to  paper,  will,  if  ever 
published,  prove  the  most  acceptable  literary  gossip  ever  given  to 
the  public.  His  house  in  St.  James  Place  was  the  abode  of 
everything  that  could  be  obtained,  that  was  beautiful  in  nature  or 
art,  and  its  entire  arrangement  evinced  the  presence  of  the  most 
exquisite  taste  and  elegance. 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  SERGEANT  CHAMPE. 

The  spirited  sketch  accompanving  this  notice  wag 
drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Warren.  The  scene 
is  on  the  Hudson  River.  Champc  has  just  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  and  plunged  into  the  stream 
while  the  British  boat's  crew  who  are  pulling  for- 
ward to  receive  him  are  firing  on  the  detachment  of 
Lee's  cavalry,  who  have  ridden  up  on  the  spur  to 
prevent  the  sergeant's  escape.  John  Champe  was  a 
native  of  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  in  the  year  1776,  entered  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  with  the  rank  of  sergeant-major  in 
Leo's  legion.  After  the  capture  of  the  unfortunate 
Andre,  General  "Washington  declared  that  if  the 
traitor  Arnold  conld  be  secured,  he  would  spare  the 
life  of  Andre.  He  sent  for  Lee,  and  asked  him  if 
he  knew  a  man  brave  enough  to  undertake  the  task. 
Lee  immediately  suggested  Champc,  and  Washing- 
ton acquiesced  in  the  selection.  Lee  sent  for  Champe, 
and  proposed  the  plan  to  him.  Champe  was  to  de- 
sert with  his  orderly  book  to  the  British.  Arrived 
in  New  York  he  was  to  seize  Arnold  and  place  him 
in  a  boat,  and  cross  the  river  to  Paulus  Hook  on  a 
certain  night,  where  he  would  be  met  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  American  troops.  Champc  accepted 
the  mission  and  left  the  American  lines.  But  snch 
was  the  vigilance  of  the  American  troops,  especially 
since  the  treason  of  Arnold,  that  the  sergeant's  ab- 
sence was  soon  noticed,  and  Lee  was  informed  of  it. 
He  made  all  the  delays  he  could,  but  finally,  with 
great  reluctance,  gave  "the  order  for  pursuit.  So  ac- 
tive were  the  Virginians,  who  instantly  mounted  as 
soon  as  they  received  the  order,  that  they  came  very 
near  capturing  the  fugitive.  They  came  almost 
within  pistol-shot  of  him  as  he  reached  the  river  and 
signalled  to  the  enemy,  and  he  came  near  falling  a 
victim  to  the  shot  of  his  comrades.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  getting  on  board  the  Vulture,  and  was 
taken  to  New  York,  where  he  was  closely  examined 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  With  admirable  self-posses- 
sion, he  told  a  very  plausible  story,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  his  orderly-book  dispelled"  all  doubts  with 
regard  to  the  sincerity  of  his  desertion.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly enlisted  in  the  American  legion,  then 
forming  by  General  Arnold,  for  service  against  his 
native  country.  So  far  all  seemed  to  promise  well 
for  the  success  of  the  plan.  Champe  made  himself 
familiar  with  Arnold's  habits,  and  found  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  pass  a  portion  of  his  time,  in  the  even- 
ing, in  the  summer-house  of  a  garden  attached  to  the 
house  where  he  lived.  Champe,  with  the  assistance  of  a  comrade, 
determined  to  seize  the  traitor,  gag  him  and  carry  him  to  the  water 
side  where  they  had  secured  a  boat.  But  on  the  night  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  this  project,  Champe  was  ordered  on  board  a 
transport-ship  bound  for  Virginia,  and  the  project  failed.  On  ar- 
riving at  Virginia,  he  left  the  British  lines,  and  after  incredible 
hardships,  rejoined  the  American  army.  His  old  comrades  who 
had  come  to  regard  him  with  abhorrence,  were  astounded  at  his 
warm  welcome  by  Lee,  but  the  truth  soon  became  known. 
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VERMONT. 

Mr.  Billings  has  here  drawn  for  us,  with  his  characteristic  grace 
and  spirit,  an  emblematic  picture  of  the  Green  Mountain  State. 
The  State  arms  represent  a  pine  tree,  a  cow  and  wheat  sheaves, 
typifying  the  native  productions  and  agricultural  pursuits  of  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  right  is  a  snow  scene,  with  school  children 
wading  through  the  drifts.  On  the  left  an  Indian  is  spearing  sal- 
mon, and  in  the  foreground  are  other  red  men— one  exhibiting  a 
fish  he  has  caught,  another  preparing  a  salmon  for  cooking,  the 
manner  of  doing  which  is  also  delineated  graphically.  No  large 
body  of  natives  was  ever  established  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  State.  The  country  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughfare  for 
contending  tribes,  and  was  traversed  rather  than  settled  by  them. 
The  first  English  settlement  of  Vermont  was  in  1723,  at  what  is 


now  Brattleboro',  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River. 
The  early  colonists  of  Vermont  had  great  hardships  to  contend 
with — the  disputes  about  the  titles  to  the  land,  which  it  would  take 
considerable  space  to  relate,  occasioning  much  trouble.  Vermont 
was  a  sort  of  disputed  territory  for  years,  the  claims  of  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire  and  New  York  not  being  settled  for  a  long 
time.  January  17,  1777,  the  territory  was  declared  a  free  and 
independent  State,  assuming  the  name  of  Vermont.  The  people 
of  Vermont  bore  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  some  of 
the  most  stirring  scenes  of  that  great  drama  were  enacted  within 
its  borders.  Vermont  has  always  sustained  a  high  character  as  a 
worthy  member  of  the  group  of  New  England  States.  In  religion, 
from  an  early  period,  free  toleration  and  liberal  sentiments  have 
prevailed.     There  are  a  very  large  number  of  religious  societies,  all 


in  a  flourish  i  g  condition.  In  education,  the  State  takes  high 
rank.  The  K  w  England  school  system  has  been  introduced,  and 
there  are  upwards  of  2400  district  schools  liberally  conducted  and 
supported.  There  are  several  academies  in  the  State.  The  State 
University  at  Burlington  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Middlebury 
College  was  incorporated  in  1 800,  the  funds  for  its  support  being 
derived  entirely  from  individual  donations.  There  is  a  well  se- 
lected library,  and  several  scientific  cabinets  and  collections  of 
great  value.  Norwich  University  was  first  opened  in  1820,  as  the 
"  American  Scientific,  Literary  and  Military  Academy."  It  has 
since  assumed  the  character  of  a  college.  The  surface  of  the  State, 
where  not  mountainous,  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
chiefly  adapted  to  grazing.  Vermont  contains  9700  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  thirty  to  the  square  mile. 
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[Written  cxpr;«sly  for  Kallou's  Pictorial.] 
OR, 

THE    SECRET    OF    A    LIFE. 

A  TRITE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XVII.— [continued.] 

And  Louis,  too,  rose.  He  stood  with  one  hand  supporting  him- 
self by  the  table,  the  other  pressed  hard  against  his  side,  and  his 
face  averted,  so  that  she  did  not  see  its  expression.  He  did  not 
speak ;  but  the  hand  resting  upon  the  table  was  withdrawn  in  a 
moment,  and  it  trembled. 

"  Louis,  I  have  hurt — wounded  you ;  I  have  been  too  harsh  I 
Will  you  not  forgive  nie  ?"  Rose  said,  gently,  and  in  a  tone  that 
quivered  with  agitation.  She  drew  near  to  him,  and  laid  her  hand 
imploringly  upon  his  arm.  "Tell  me  that  you  forgive  me,  Louis. 
You  can  but  see  that  my  promise  must  be  kept,  and  it  pained  me 
that  you  should  urge  me  to  break  it.  Ah,  it  is  sacred,  Louis ! 
help  me  to  keep  it  so." 

There  was  no  reply.  But  he  turned  towards  her  ;  he  held  out 
his  arms ;  he  gathered  her  to  his  breast,  and  held  her  there,  while 
his  lips  were  pressed  calmly,  silently,  tenderly  to  hers.  Then  re- 
leasing her,  he  went  out  from  her  presence.  The  door  closed 
behind  him.  A  faint  moan,  a  half-uttered  exclamation,  and  Rose, 
pale  and  nerveless,  sank  once  more  to  her  scat,  with  her  fair  head 
drooping  upon  her  white  arms. 

A  step  is  heard  without — that  of  the  marquis,  who,  from  the 
saloon,  w  here  he  has  been  engaged  in  an  interesting  discussion 
with  the  Count  de  Clairvillc,  is  returning  to  the  library. 

"  Mon  Dieu !"  murmurs  the  young  girl,  pushii  g  back  the  heavy 
hair  from  her  pale  face,  "  have  I  not  endured  e.iongh  of  anguish 
fortius  night  1  must  it — must  it  bo?" 

She  clasped  her  bands  together  till  thoso  slender  fingers  were 
like  the  sculptor's  marble.  She  listened  to  the  step  that  drew 
nearer  and  nearer.     The  marquis  entered. 

"  Well,  my  Rose,  you  are  waiting  for  me,"  ho  said,  cheerily,  as 
he  approached  her ;  "-and  have  been  waiting  some  time,  I  am 
afraid,  too.  What  shall  I  say  for  myself,  eh  ?"  and  he  seated 
himself  beside  her.  "But,  what  ails  you,  my  child  f"  he  added, 
with  evident  concern ;  "  you  are  ill !" 

"No — no!  I  am  not  ill,  sir;  but  I  am  unhappy,"  returned 
Rose,  lifting  her  beautiful  eyes,  swimming  with  tears,  to  his  earn- 
est face. 

"  Unhappy  !  you  arc  young  for  that,  Rose.  Some  girlish  whim 
it  is,  I'll  warrant  me,  has  got  into  your  head — nothing  more,  and 
you  are  making  yourself  extremely  miserable  about  it."  And  he 
stroked  her  bright  hair  gently,  as  ho  spoke  these  words  in  an  en- 
livening tone. 

"It  is  no  whim,  sir,"  answered  Rose,  sadly.  "I  have  been 
doing  wrong  all  this  time — "  She  could  proceed  no  further,  for 
her  tears. 

"  Doing  wrong,  poor  little  mouse  ?  and  come  to  make  a  con- 
fession?" smiled  the  good  old  man,  kindly.  "Why,  Rose,  I 
think,  then,  that  I  must  grant  absolution  beforehand,  and  refuse  to 
listen  to  your  story.  I  wont  hear  any  talcs  against  my  little  girl 
—do  you  hear,  petite  '." 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  you  treat  it  lightly  !  You  do  not  know  how  — 
how—" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  suppose  you  would  say,  how  serious  an  affair 
it  is — is  that  it,  little  Rose,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  answered  the  young  girl. 

"Exactly.     Well,  then,  suppose  I  try  to  guess  ?" 

"  You  could  not  guess — you  could  not  guess !  Monsieur,  vou 
must  read  this."  And  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  letter,  which 
she  was  about  to  give  him  ;  but  he  put  it  away,  smilingly,  with  bis 
hand. 

"  You  will  not  allow  me  to  guess,  Rose  ?  then,  I  will  not  look 
at  your  letter.     Come,  that  is  fair  play,  you  will  admit." 

"  Monsieur,  I  entreat — " 

"  And  I  am  obdurate  ;  I  am  harder  than  stone,  my  bird.  And 
now,  Rose,  don't  interrupt  me,  for,  as  I  told  you,  I  mean  to  guess  ; 
and  I'll  wager  a — a  wedding-dress  shall  it  be,  petite  1" 

His  good-natured,  comical  manner,  and  lively  tone,  together 
with  a  certain  significance  which  he  threw  into  his  last  words 
caused  her  first  to  smile,  and  then  to  blush,  despite  her  sorrow  and 
agitation.     He  waited  an  instant,  and  then  went  on  : 

"  What — silence  ?  then  you  consent,  Rose  ? — well,  a  wedding- 
dress  it  shall  be,  then.  As  I  said,  I  will  wager  a  wedding-dress, 
lace,  jewels,  and  all." 

"  I  shall  want  neither  lace  nor  jewels,  monsieur,"  said  Rose, 
half  sadly. 

"  Do  not  interrupt  me,  my  child  1  Against — let  me  see — against 
a  pair  of  diamond  buckles.  You  sec  I  mean  to  make  you  pay 
well,  Rose, — that  I  shall  guess  rightly." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  monsieur,"  said  the  young  girl,  won- 
dering, perplexed  and  diverted  at  his  manner. 

"  You  don't  !  what  a  pity !"  There  was  mischief  in  his  eves, 
that  brought  the  smiles  to  hers.  "  What  a  pity  !"  he  repeated. 
"  Well,  at  all  events,  1  will  commence,  and  p-obably,  by  the  time 
I  shall  have  finished,  you  will  comprehend  my  meaning  more 
fully.  In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  a  certain  young  girl — you 
see  I  mention  no  names,  Rose, — a  certain  young  girl,  I  say,  who 
has  a  lover.     You  are  listening,  I  presume,  my  child  I" 

"  I  am  listening,  monsieur." 

"  Good  !  This  young  girl,  then,  is  betrothed.  Very  well ;  that 
is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  as  young  girls  very  frequently  find 


themselves  in  this  position.  She  is  betrothed  to  a  poor  young 
man — a  workman.  He  has,  however,  of  course,  although  ho  is 
poor,  some  settled  occupation  ;  we  will  say  he  is — a  gardener. 
Well,  these  two — the  girl  and  her  lover— cannot  marry  yet,  he- 
cause  they  are  by  no  means  in  suitable  circumstances ;  for  she  is 
quite  as  poor  as  he.  Ah,  they  must  be  content  to  wait !  Our 
handsome  young  gardener  (we  must  allow  him  to  be  very  hand- 
some, my  child ;  I  will  show  you  his  portrait  presently)  imme- 
diately commences  to  increase  the  little  stock  of  money  which,  by 
strict  economy  and  hard  work,  he  has  been  enabled  to  lay  by,  in 
order  that  he  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  amass  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm,  which  he  intends  for  the  future 
home  of  himself  and  his  bride.  He  is  very  industrious  ;  he  is 
satisfied  to  toil  with  patience  and  diligence  for  the  desired  end  ; 
and  she,  although  she  has  beauty,  and  youth,  and  grace,  which 
might  win  her  a  much  richer  husband,  and  which  may  possibly 
wear  out  by  the  time  that  far-off  wedding  day  arrives,  is  content  to 
wait  until  he  shall  claim  her.  (iood!  You  like  these  two  young 
people,  Rose,  eh  !  You  think  with  me  that  their  faithfulness,  their 
affection,  their  patience,  are  commendable  !" 

He  pansed,  and  regarded  her  with  a  curious  smile.  She  looked 
up,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  fresh-streaming  tccrs. 

"  Ah,  monsieur!  you  are  telling  me  my — " 

The  good  marquis  kissed  her. 

"  I  am  telling  you  about  two  people  whom  I  once  knew,  my 
child.  1  will  proceed.  Our  young  gardener,  we  will  say,  goes 
away;  and  the  girl,  who  meets  with  some  slight  change  of  circum- 
stances during  his  absence,  continues  to  remember  him.  But  for 
some  reason,  which  is,  doubtless,  in  this  case,  an  extremely  natural 
one,  she  neglects  to  inform  a  certain  friend,  or  friends,  of  hers, 
that  she  has  promised  to  marry  this  young  man.  For  this  neglect 
she  presently  begins  to  reproach  herself.  I  see  you  arc  interested, 
Rose  ;  but  ah !  pray  do  not  speak— only  listen.  You  shall  make 
whatever  comments  you  like  when  I  have  finished."  And  the 
good  marquis  laid  his  hand  gently  on  that  of  Rose,  as  he  checked 
the  earnest  words  which  were  ready  to  flow  from  her  lips.  "  She 
reproached  herself,"  he  continued,  "  with  a  want  of  confidence  in 
this  friend;  she  magnifies  this  fault  (which  I  am  inclined  to  im- 
pute to  extremely  simple  and  innocent,  and  at  the  same  time,  very 
natural  causes,)  into  an  actual  sin,  thereby  making  herself  very 
unhappy.  Now,  listen  again,  Rose  ;"  and  he  grew  quite  serious; 
"if  this  young  girl — if  you,  Rose  (for  now  you  know  to  whom  I 
have  reference),  if  you,  I  say,  had  been  really  al>out  to  bestow 
your  hand  upon  a  poor,  low-born  peasant,  who  had  no  desires,  no 
aspirations,  abovo  his  condition ;  if  you  had  become  the  bride  of 
such  a  one,  and  forsaken  us  and  our  love  and  care  for  you,  after 
we  have  all  been  so  happy  here  together,  and  cast  away  from  you 
all  that  belongs  to  you  in  your  present  position,  all  those  comforts 
and  luxuries  to  which  you  have  accustomed  yourself,  which  are 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  to  you  ;  if,  above  all, 
you  had  suffered  that  finer  mind,  those  quick  sensibilities,  that 
lofiicr,  that  more  elevated  and  refined  nature,  to  mate  with  the 
coarse,  gross,  blunt  composition  of  a  mere  tiller  of  the  soil,  a  rude, 
uncultivated  peasant,  then,  my  child,  I  confess  that  it  would  have 
been  a  bitter — bitter  thing  to  me.  It  would  have  been  the  hardest 
blow  this  heart  has  borne  for  many  a  long  year,  Rose!"  And  his 
voice  grew  husky,  and  filtered,  and  the  tears,  despite  his  man- 
hood, gathered  in  his  eyes.  "  I  have  learned  to  love  you,  my  dar- 
ling," he  said,  "with  a  father's  affection.  I  had  a  little  child  once, 
Rose,  and  I  lost  her.  You  seem  to  bring  to  my  mind  what  she 
would  have  been  ;  you  grow  more  like  that  ideal  daily — hourly ! 
You  have  taken  her  place  in  my  heart ;  you  arc  dear  to  me,  Rose, 
as  she  would  have  been !" 

He  clasped  her  tenderly  to  him ;  and  the  young  girl,  most  deep- 
ly touched  by  his  words  and  manner,  wept  silently  upon  his  breast. 

"But,  my  child,"  he  continued,  when  he  had  become  calmer, 
"  it  was  no  clown  whom  you  promised  to  wed.  You  have  been 
always  sensible  of  that." 

"  1 1,  yes,  monsieur!"  she  responded,  raising  her  head  and  speak- 
ing earnestly — seriously.  "  Rubin  was  different  from  those  about 
him.  He  was  better — more  noble  than  they.  He  was — "  She 
broke  off  in  the  midst  of  her  words,  blushing  and  confused  at  her 
own  animation. 

"  Nay,  my  child,  you  need  have  no  shame,"  said  the  marquis, 
kindly  ;  "  this  young  man  was,  indeed,  something  more  than  those 
whom  one  is  accustomed  to  meet  in  that  class  to  which  he  was 
allied.  I  confess  that  your  preference  for  him  is  no  mystery  to 
me,  and  I  do  not  at  all  disapprove  of  it." 

"  Ah,  how  good  you  are,  monsieur  I"  uttered  tho  young  girl, 
gratefully,  as  she  pressed  his  hand  to  her  lips. 

He  smiled. 

"  It  is  no  merit  to  me,  Rose,  that  my  own  honest  convictions 
force  me  to  acknowledge  his  superiority,  and  the  good  sense  you 
have  displayed  in  your  choice.  And  now,"  he  added,  while  the 
old,  laughing  glance  shone  in  his  eyes,  "  I  dare  say  you  arc  dying 
with  curiosity  to  know  how  I  came  into  possession  of  nil  this 
knowledge  t" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  me,"  she  answered, 
frankly. 

"  What,  then,  will  you  say,  if  I  assure  you  that  Robin  himself 
told  to  me  the  greater  part  of  it  all,  and  that  I  divined  only  a  very 
little  bit — eh,  Rose?"  he  asked. 

"Robin,  sir?  ah,  then  you  have  seen  him!"  said  Rose,  with 
hardly  suppressed  joy. 

"  I  have  seen  him,  my  child." 

"And  lately?" 

"  Quite  lately,"  he  returned,  pleased  and  amused  at  her  inno- 
cent betrayal  of  delight. 

"  May  I  ask  when  it  was,  monsieur?" 

"  It  was  yesterday ;  nay — I  have  seen  him  as  lately  as  to-day." 


"  To-day  ?  ah,  then,  he  is  very  near  !"  she  said,  in  a  subdued 
yet  joyful  tone,  and  with  her  eye?  bent  to  the  floor,  as  in  medita- 
tion. Suddenly  raising  them,  she  asked  :  "  Wlioro  was  it,  mon- 
sieur ?" 

"Too  many  questions,  Rose,"  laughed  tho  marquis, — "too 
many  questions !  Why,  I  shall  tell  every  bit,  and  a  little  more  if 
you  proceed  in  this  direct  way !  I  must  keep  his  whereabouts  a 
matter  of  secrecy  for  a  short  time." 

"  Ah,  monsieur  1"  said  Rose,  gently,  and  with  a  pretty  air  of 
deprecation. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  child,  it  will  do  you  no  harm.  Wait  till  to- 
morrow, only  to-morrow,  and  I  will  tell  you  where  he  is ;  nay, 
more — you  shall  see  him.  At  present,  we  must  have  a  little  fur- 
ther conversation  together.  And  first,  you  will  probably  ask  how 
I  came  to  describe  to  you,  so  minutely,  the  character  of  your  feel- 
ings, in  regard  to  the  want  of  confidence  in  me,  which  troubled 
yon  ;  how,  in  fact,  I  guessed  at  them,  or  the  reason  of  them,  at  all ; 
or  how  I  knew  tho  subject  which  you  were  about  to  introduce  at 
this  interview,  for  which  you  asked  mo  this  morning.  Is  it  not 
po,  Rose  ?" 

"Yes,  monsieur;  it  perplexed  me  a  great  deal,  I  confess," 
answered  she ;  "  for  you  could  not  have  known  that  I  had  a  secret 
to  withhold  until  Robin  told  you,  and  even  then,  1  do  not  clearly 
sec  how  you  could  have  penetrated  my  feelings  in  regard  to  it,  so 
as  to  describe  them  so  fully.     How  was  it,  monsieur  ?" 

"  I  will  defer  the  explanation,  if  you  please,"  he  answered,  smil- 
ingly, "  until  to-morrow.     You  will  grant  me  until  then?" 

"  Willingly,  if  you  promise  to  tell  mc  at  that  time." 

"  I  promise,  Rose.  Now  you  can  easily  tell  how  I  guessed  at 
the  object  of  your  errand  hither,  to-night." 

The  young  girl  considered  a  moment ;  then  she  replied  : 

"  Since  Robin  told  you  all  about  this,"  she  said,  with  a  slight 
and  charming  blush,  "  you  must  have  had  little  difficulty  in  divin- 
ing my  purpose,  when,  at  your  questioning  this  morning,  I  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  to  say  to  you  something  immediately  con- 
nected with  myself  that  I  desired  to  meet  you  here." 

"Exactly,  Rose,"  said  the  marquis,  gaily;  "how  quick  yon 
arc  !  I  scarcely  thought  you  would  remember  having  said  that. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  was  as  much  in  the  manner  of  saying  it  as 
anything.  Well,  my  darling,  we  have  made  our  confessions — 
have  we  not  ?  and  they  were  not  such  terrible  confessions,  after 
all.  Robin,  I  honestly  declare  to  you,  I  like,  and  am  proud  of. 
I  have  invited  him  here  to-morrow.  But,  Rose,"  and  he  took  her 
hand  in  his,  "you  mnst  not  expect  to  behold  the  linen  blouse  and 
serviceable  garments  in  which  you  were  probably  wont  to  see  him. 
Robin  is  no  longer  a  gardener,  and,  therefore,  you  must  anticipate 
quite  an  alteration  in  his  personal  appearance." 

"  How  ? — no  longer  a  gardener,  monsieur  ?"  iterated  Rose,  in 
some  surprise. 

"No  longer,  my  child ;  he  was  offered  an  employment  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  which  he  immediately  accepted ;  it  was 
much  more  congenial  to  his  talents  and  capabilities,  as  well  as  to 
his  tastes  and  desires.  He  is  fast  rising  in  the  world,  Rose;"  and 
the  good  marquis  smiled.  "Ah,  he  will  be  a  great  man,  some 
day  1  You  would  scarcely  recognize  him  now,  I'll  warrant. 
Why,  child,  this  rustic  lover  of  yours  is  as  great  a  gentleman  as 
there  is  in  France  this  day.     The  throne  itself  smiles  upon  him !" 

"  He  said  so,"  said  Rose,  musingly, — "  he  said  so — did  he  not  1 
that  he  should  rise  to  honor,  and  preferments,  and  wealth  ?  Yet 
how  little  I  imagined  that  it  would  be  so  soon  I" 

"  Well,  you  see  I  have  won  my  diamonds,  Rose,"  he  said, 
laughingly.  "  You  shall  give  them  to  me  on  your  wedding-day. 
And  now,  my  darling,  let  us  join  the  people  in  tho  saloon.  They 
will  be  waiting  for  us." 

And  Rose  went  with  him,  almost  in  a  state  of  bewilderment, 
knowing  that  she  had  not  said  half  she  wished  to  say,  yet  unable 
to  recall  it,  or  to  think  of  anything  but  tl-.ia  sudden  revelation  of 
ths  marquis. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A     JOYFUL    SURPRISE. 

"I  snxi.L  sec  Robin  this  morning!"  was  the  first  thought  of 
Rose,  as  she  sprang  from  her  couch  at  dawn,  and  her  heart  beat 
faster,  and  her  cheeks  flushed  with  a  deeper  red,  and  her  sweet 
hazel  eyes  sparkled  with  happy  excitement  as  she  sat  before  her 
mirror.     The  blue-eyed  Finette  was  in  raptures. 

"Mademoiselle  est  si  eharmante,  ee  matin .'"  she  protested,  with 
undisguised  pleasure  and  admiration,  as  her  busy  fingers  rapidly 
formed  into  looped  clusters  ths  rich  curls  of  Rose's  soft  chestnut 
hair.  "  I  think  mademoiselle  must  bo  tres  heureuse — very,  very 
happy  this  morning !" 

"  Wise  conclusion,"  langhed  Rose,  blushingly, — "  wise  conclu- 
sion !  What  a  sagacious  personage  you  arc,  Fir.ette !  Does  it 
follow,  because  I  am  'eharmante'  that  I  must  be  'heureuse'  also  1 
Yes,  I  ant  happy,  as  you  say, — very  happy  !  And  now  hasten, 
for  I  am  impatient;"  and  she  commenced  Renting,  with  her  tiny 
foot,  on  the  floor,  a  quick  accompaniment  to  the  dancing  of  her 
lightly  throbbing  little  heart. 

Rose  had  hardly  thought,  during  the  absence  of  Robin,  that  she 
could  be  so  deeply  excited  by  the  news  of  his  anticipated  return ; 
but  she  was  too  overjoyed  to  remain  quiet  a  single  moment.  At 
breakfast,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  eat ;  and  the  remarks  every- 
where made  concerning  the  sudden  improvement  in  her  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  on  her  sudden  and  contradictory  loss  of  appetite, 
incre8scd  the  tinge  of  crimson  that  already  glowed  in  her  young 
check. 

One  thing  detracted  from  her  otherwise  perfect  happiness.  Louis 
had  excused  himself  from  appearing.  She  had  scarcely  seen  him 
the  night  before,  after  leaving  the  library,  and  then  he  had  been 
unusually  quiet,  remaining  in  a  secluded  nook  of  the  saloon,  com- 
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muning  with  himself,  during  the  entire  evening  ;  and  he  was  ab- 
sent this  morning.  She  longed  to  see  him — to  hear  him  speak, 
that  she  might  know  he  was  not  offended  with  her;  for  she  remem- 
bered the  interview  between  them  ;  and  might  not  the  abruptness 

the  violence,  perhaps,  of  Ikt  manner,   unconscions   thongh  it 

was  have  wounded  him  ?  Yes ;  despite  the  tonderness  of  that 
silent  parting.  How  her  pulse  quickened  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  embrace!     She  could  but  sigh. 

Tho  marquis  was  the  only  one  who  refrained  from  remarking 
on  her  increased  animation,  or  heightened  bloom:  but  his  rapid 
glance  sun-eyed  her  once,  as  she  entered  the  saloon,  and  he  turned 
•way  with  an  involuntary  smile.  She  caught  the  smile,  however ; 
and  though  she  did  not  meet  his  eye  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
she  was  conscious  that  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  her. 

"  I  wonder  at  what  time  I  shall  see  Robin  V  soliloquized  the 
youn"  girl.  "  Will  monsieur  lo  marquis  call  me  into  the  library, 
I  wonder  ?  Or  will  the  meeting  take  place  here,  among  all  these 
people  *  Where  is  Robin  V  was  her  next  restless  inquiry — an 
inquiry  which  she  had  started  a  thousand  times,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  vain,  since  the  previous  evening ;  "  and  where  is  it 
that  monsieur  le  marquis  has  seen  him  so  often  of  late  !" 

Her  queries  were  interrupted  by  observing,  suddenly,  that  the 
marquis  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment. 

"  Ah,  he  has  not  said  a  word  to  me!'  meditated  Rose.  "He 
tantalizes  me.  Will  he  not  come  back  and  speak — only  three 
words  1  Will  he  not  oven  look  at  mc,  that  I  may  understand — 
that  I  may  know  whether  Robin  is  coming  soon  V 

But  he  neither  spoke,  turned,  nor  gave  her  a  single  glance.  Yet 
there  was  something,  despito  his  evident  care,  which  betrayed  in 
his  countenance  the  sympathy  he  felt  with  Rose.  He  went  out. 
The  Count  dc  Clairvillc  talked,  aside,  with  his  wife.  Helen  Mon- 
tauban,  at  a  distant  window,  sat  calmly  at  her  embroidery.  Lord 
ton  bent  over  her,  and  spoke,  from  time  to  time,  some  words, 
which,  if  their  effect  had  been  noted,  might  have  been  seen,  ever  and 
anon,  to  be  followed  by  a  deeper  mantling  of  color  in  the  fair 
cheek  of  the  lady,  though  she  scarcely  seemed  pleased,  cither. 
Anon  tho  young  man  toyed  and  trifled  with  the  gorgeous  silks  that 
lay  in  a  tangled  mass  of  rainbow  bloom  in  the  tiny  basket  by 
n's  side  ;  and  then  his  glance  rested  on  her  face  with  an  ex- 
pression difficult  to  be  defined,  though  at  times  it  was  clearly  one 
o(  unhappincs8  and  disappointment. 

But  Rose,  albeit  she  glanced  towards  the  pair  more  than  once, 
hardly  took  note  of  these  things.  She  could  only  think  of  the 
marquis,  of  Robin,  and  of  the  anticipated  meeting.  She  was  rest- 
leas — uneasv.  From  one  employment  to  another  she  turned, 
without  being  able  to  settle  her  attention  nndividedly  upon  any 
individual  thing. 

Suddenly,  mademoiselle  called,  gently  : 
"  Rose,  come  hither  a  moment !" 
The  young  girl  advanced  towards  tho  window. 
"  You  wish  to  speak  with  mc,  Helen  %"  she  asked. 
"  I  have  been  telling  Lord  Kgerton  of  some  favorito  books  of 
his  which  arc  in  the  library,"  returned  Mademoiselle  Montanban, 
carelessly.     "  Will  you  have  the  kindness,  Rose,  to  help  him  find 
them  *     He  will  tell  you  their  titles." 

"  Cruel  Helen  1"  murmured  Francis  Egerton,  reproachfully,  as 
he  glanced  at  her  quiet  face,  before  turning  away. 

"Not  so,  my  lord,"  she  answered,  in  the  samo  tone,  without 
lifting  her  eyes. 

At  that  instant,  a  domestic  entered   the   saloon,  and  coming 
directly  to  Rose,  informed  her  that  monsieur  le  marquis  desired  to 
see  her  immediately  in  the  library. 
The  young  girl's  heart  bounded  violently. 
"  I  am  going  now,  Pierre,"  she  answered  ;  and  yet  she  paused. 
Francis  Egerton  glanced  back  at  Helen,  with  an  air,  half  of  tri- 
umph, half  of  sorrow,  which  said  plainly,  "  You  see  your  unkind 
artifice  to  repel  me  avails  you  nothing.     Why  will  you  persist  in 
this  conduct — this  treatment  of  me  V 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  saw  tho  look,  and  read  it  easily;  but 
she  never  once  changed  countenance,  and  her  eyes  were  instantly 
fixed  on  her  embroidery  again. 
Lord  Egerton  turned  to  Rose  : 
"  You  are  going,  mademoiselle !" 

"  Yes — now."     She  gathered  courage ;  she  would  not  look  up 
in  her  companion's  face,  but  hastily  proceeded  to  meet  the  marquis. 
Francis  accompanied  her  as  far  as  the  library  door,  and  then 
leaving  her,  returned  directly  to  Helen. 

But  Rose,  even  though  her  hand  rested  upon  the  fastening  of 
the  door,  had,  at  first,  scarcely  tho  courage  to  pass  in.  She  hesi- 
tated and  trembled,  but  finally,  laughing  at  herself  for  a  little 
coward,  she  quietly  entered.  The  marquis  stood  at  the  further 
end  of  the  apartment,  in  company  with  a  gentleman — a  stranger, 
and  both  had  their  faces  turned  from  the  door.  They  had  not 
heard  her  come  in.  She  paused  an  instant  longer,  and  looked 
about  her.  No  other  person  was  in  the  room.  Robin,  then,  was 
not  here.  She  had  half  expected,  she  hardly  knew  why,  to  see 
him  at  this  moment,  and  she  sighed.  Tho  marquis  still  continued 
his  conversation  with  the  stranger.  This  person,  who  was  richly 
yet  plainly  attired  in  a  suit  of  deep  black,  with  a  short  cloak  of 
sable  velvet  drooping  from  his  shoulders,  held  in  one  hand  a  pen 
and  a  small  portfolio  of  papers ;  the  other  rested  on  the  table 
beside  him,  supporting  him,  as  he  leaned  forward  towards  the  mar- 
quis. 

Suddenly,  the  latter,  aroused  by  some  movement  of  Rose,  turned 
and  beheld  her,  and  immediately,  after  whispering  a  single  word 
to  his  companion,  advanced  to  meet  the  young  girl.  There  was 
an  arch  smile  on  his  countenance  as  he  bent  down  to  kiss  her. 

"  Rose,  my  pet,"  he  said,  simply,  "  yonder  is  Robin ;  go  and 
meet  him."  And  ho  passed  her  directly,  leaving  tho  apartment 
and  closing  the  door  behind  him. 


"  That  Robin  I"  Rose,  in  her  astonishment,  could  neither  speak 
nor  move.  "  That  Robin  V  was  her  inward  query.  For,  forget- 
ting tho  warning  of  the  marquis,  she  had  looked  for  Robin  of  tho 
olden  memory,  and  the  change  bewildered  her,  until  recollection 
came. 

Here,  indeed,  was  no  sturdy  figure,  in  its  linen  blouse,  its  heavy 
boots,  and  coarse  pantalon  of  gray  stuff;  no  large  hat,  snch  as 
had  covered  the  gardener's  bead,  and  shaded  his  faco  from  tho 
sun ;  no  peasant's  garb,  or  peasant's  air ;  and  yet — it  was  Robin  1 

"  Why  docs  he  not  speak  V  said  the  young  girl,  tremblingly,  to 
herself. 

But,  suddenly,  the  gentleman  raised  his  hand,  passed  it  across 
his  brow,  and  held  it  there  for  an  instant ;  then  laving  aside  the 
writing  materials  which  he  held,  turned  and  advanced  to  meet  her. 

A  low,  glad  cry  escaped  tho  lips  of  Rose  on  beholding  that  face 
— Robin's  face,  and  then  she  was  silent — she  turned  pale.  What 
was  this  change  which  she  beheld,  as  he  came  nearer  >  what  coun- 
tenance was  it?  Did  she  indeed  behold  Robin  himself, or —  Tho 
cloak  dropped  from  his  shoulders. 

"  Robin — Louis  !"  she  uttered,  quivering  with  emotion. 

"  Well,  which  is  it  %"  With  the  samo  light,  beaming,  sun- 
shiny smile  that  sho  had  met  every  day  for  the  last  two  weeks — 
with  the  familiar  voice  and  air  that  blended  in  one  two  characters 
hitherto  distinct,  he  came  forward,  and  taking  her  hands  into  tho 
gentle  yet  firm  clasp  of  his  own,  while  he  drew  her  to  his  breast, 
repeated  :  "  Which  is  it,  Rose  ?  Doubting  and  bolioving,  too  1 
Tell  mc  my  name,  mignonne  !" 

"Ah,  Louis — Louis,  tell  mc  what  this  means  t"  she  cried,  in  an 
imploring  tone. 

"  Then  you  declare  that  I  am  Louis  t"  ho  said,  laughingly ; 
"  but  see— sec  how  audacious  he  has  grown  !"  And  the  young 
man,  with  daring  tenderness,  pressed  his  lips  to  hers.  "  Which  is 
it  now,  Rose  ?" 

"  It  is — Robin  -  it  is  Louis  ;  cither,  and — both.  I  cannot  tell. 
I  am  bewildered  !"     She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"MyRoso — my  little,  faithful,  noble-hearted  darling!"  Louis 
murmured,  lovingly,  and  with  the  softest  emotion  in  his  tones,  as 
he  led  her  to  a  seat.  "  My  generous — brave  Rose,  will  you  for- 
give this  long  and  heavy  trial  ?  You  have  conquered — nobly  con- 
quered !  You  are  victorious,  love.  Look  up  and  speak  to  me. 
Let  mc  sec,  at  least,  that  Louis  has  not  lost  tho  heart  that  Robin 
won." 

She  did  look  up.  The  sweet  face,  tinged  with  reddest  blushes, 
sparkled  with  blended  tears  and  smiles. 

"  You  deceived  mc,  Louis.  I  see  it  now ;  I  understand  it  all. 
But  you  deceived  me  most  cruelly  !"  she  said. 

"  And  almost  broke  my  own  heart,  Rose,  as  well  as  your  own. 
Ah,  if  you  knew  how  I  suffered  last  night,  you  would  forgive 
me!" 

And  Rose  could  but  do  so.  The  period  of  probation  was 
passed.  The  unhappiness  to  which  each  had  been  subjected,  in 
its  duration,  was  terminated  now.  Louis  d'Artois  had  perfected 
his  scheme,  and  tested  it  fully,  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Tho  out- 
ward charms  of  the  woman  he  loved  were  nobly  equalled  by  her 
truth,  her  firmness,  her  constancy.  Neither  ambition,  nor  pride, 
nor  cupidity,  had  tempted  her,  for  one  instant,  to  swerve  from  her 
faith.  She  had  remained — through  all  the  snares  that  spread  about 
her  way  to  take  advantage  of  her  failing  firmness — true  to  the 
humble  lover  who  had  won  her  first  affection. 

"Rose,  do  you  love  mc  ?  will  you  take  Louis  now  V  asked  the 
count,  with  arch  tenderness,  while  they  sat  together  there,  during 
the  hour's  happy  talk  that  succeeded  the  scene  above  described. 

"  How  can  I  take  Louis  ?  I  am  promised  to  Robin,"  returned 
she,  gravely.  "  I  came  here  to  meet  Robin  ;  he  has  vanished,  and 
you  are  answerable  for  his  disappearance.  I  refused  Loots  last 
night." 

"  Nay,  then, — I  will  become  a  gardener  again,  for  your  sake, 
love.  I  will  put  on  my  peasant's  dress  once  more,  and  take  my 
spade,  and  toil  in  the  garden  from  morning  till  night ;  while  you 
sit,  as  you  used  to  sit,  just  by  the  cottage  door,  and  sing  to  me 
while  you  sew.  What  a  pretty  cottage-girl  you  were,  Rose  1  I 
believe  I  loved  you  the  first  time  wo  met.  I  am  sure  I  loved  you 
afterwards. " 

"And  I  thought— " 

"Ah,  what,  RosoV 

"  That  you  loved  Helen,"  she  answered,  blushing. 

"  Helen  ?  thou  littlo  mouse,  what  put  that  thought  into  thy 
pretty  head  ?" 

"  It  came  there,  Louis  ;  I  do  not  know  well  how.  I  suspect  tho 
idea  was  a  very  natural  one.     She  is  so  beautiful  1" 

"My  pet,  Helen  must  never  hear  you  acknowledge  that  little 
piece  of  innocent  audacity.  Helen  !  Ah,  she  would  smile  with 
amusement  at  the  mere  mention  of  such  a  thing  !  She  would  not 
marry  me,  Rose.  I  do  like  her  very  dearly.  She  likes  me,  also, 
quite  as  well,  I  believe  ;  but  I  should  as  soon  contemplate  an 
alliance  with  a  queen  as  with  her." 

"  You  make  me  smile,  Louis,  How  modest  you  are  1  You 
mean  to  say  that  Helen — " 

"  I  mean  to  say,  Rose,  that  my  proud  and  lovely  cousin  will  be 
content  to  remain  unwedded  all  her  days,  rather  than  wed  with  so 
humble  a  personage  as  myself.  She  is  a  dear  cousin,  Rose ;  but  I 
think  that,  secretly,  she  is  ambitious.  Francis  Egerton  loves  her, 
I  am  sure ;  but  do  you  not  see  that  she  treats  him  coldly  !" 

" I  thought  it  was  so,"  said  Roso,  in  a  half-musing  tone, — "I 
thought  so." 

"  And,  speaking  of  that  same  Francis  Egerton,  do  you  know, 
Rose,  that  I  came  near  being  jealous  of  him,  on  the  first  evening 
-of  my  return  hither,  two  or  three  weeks  ago  ?  He  was  continually 
near  you.     Ho  seemed  chained  to  your  side." 

"  And  you  to  that  of  Helen,  do  you  remember  V  archly  asked 


Rose.     "  Probably  the  latter  circumstance  was  the  cause  of  tho 
former." 

He  laughed. 

"  Perhaps ;  but  I  think,  if  he  had  never  seen  Helen,  he  would 
havo  been  your  captive.  How  would  you  have  treated  him,  petite  < 
— as  you  treated  mc  last  night?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  believo  it.  How  fortunate  ho  is !  I  endured  agony  last 
evening,  Rose !"     His  tone  was  sad,  as  ho  said  it. 

"Agony,  Ixjuis?" 

"  Lest  I  should  gain  the  very  boon  I  seemed  fo  earnestly  to 
crave.  But  you  were  true  to  Robin.  I  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  my  trial.  And  then,  what  joy  filled  my  breast, 
with  the  ringing  echo  of  that  sorrowful,  yet  firm  denial  of  my  suit ! 
It  was  music  to  me.  And  then  you  came  to  mc  with  such  gentle 
sadness  in  your  face,  and  asked  forgiveness  for  your  fancied  harsh- 
ness, while  still  adhering  to  your  decision.  I  was  almost  on  the 
point  of  betraying  my  identity  for  very  happiness.  But  my  uncle 
had  insisted  that  I  should  retain  my  assumed  character  until  to- 
day." 

"And  he  knew  of  your  disguise f 

"  He  has  been  acquainted  with  my  secret  for  a  long  time." 

"  Why,  Louis — Louis  !  Where  aro  you,  my  boy  1"  shouted  tho 
rich,  clear,  merry  voice  of  the  Count  do  Clairvillc,  from  the  ter- 
race ;  and  tho  next  moment  they  heard  his  step  approaching  the 
library. 

Roso  sprang  np. 

"Let  me  go,  Louis,"  she  said. 

"Away,  then,  my  bird!"  And  he  sprang  to  a  side  door  that 
opened  on  a  staircase  leading  to  the  gallery  above.  "  This  wav, 
Rose.  Our  mischievous  friend,  I  strongly  suspect,  knows  all 
about  this  business  of  ours,  and  is  inclined  to  tcaso  mc  a  little. 
N'importe;  I  will  match  him,  never  fear!" 

And  the  door  closed  behind  Rose  just  as  the  summons  of  the 
count  was  heard  at  the  opposite  entrance. 

#  *  #  * 

It  required  some  hours  of  retirement  and  silence,  in  the  solitude 
of  her  own  chamber,  to  restore  to  Rose  anything  like  her  usual 
tranquillity.  The  excitement  of  the  last  four-ami  twenty  hours 
had  their  effect  on  her,  and  every  nerve  was  thrilling  to  the  tension 
produced  by  it.  Quiet  was  impossible ;  so  she  sent  away  Finetto, 
fastened  her  door,  and  walked  the  floor,  to  work  off,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  restless  agitation  she  felt.  When  she  had  succeeded  in 
wearying  herself  with  the  exercise,  she  sat  down,  and  leaning  back 
among  the  cushions  that  lined  with  their  soft  depth  her  capacious 
fuuteuil,  laughingly  and  resolutely  shut  her  eyes,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  sleep.  This  was  a  difficult  matter,  however.  Her 
mind  was  not  quite  composed  yet ;  and  the  strange  and  unlooked- 
for  revelations  which  had  so  lately  taken  place,  yet  employed  her 
thoughts,  to  the  utter  banishment  of  repose. 

She  could  scarcely  realize,  as  she  looked  back,  that  affairs  had 
assumed  such  an  aspect.  She  could  hardly  persuade  herself  that 
she  should  never  see  her  rustic  lover  again  ;  that,  after  preparing 
to  put  away  wealth,  station,  and  the  love  of  a  rich  and  titled  suitor, 
she  had  found  herself  in  sure  possession  of  all  three.  She  dwelt 
on  this  change,  to  assure  herself  of  its  actual  reality. 

In  the  midst  of  these  meditations,  slumber  did  in  earnest  over- 
take our  pretty  heroine,  and  not  until  the  afternoon  did  she  awake 
again.  It  was  Finette's  entrance  that  roused  her.  Finette  had 
come  to  inform  her  mistress  that  dinner  was  nearly  in  readiness ; 
and  Rose,  after  she  had  bathed  her  face,  had  her  hair  re-arranged, 
and  made  some  alterations  in  her  dress,  descended  to  the  saloon. 

Louis  was  gone  to  the  village.  The  marquis  and  his  friend, 
Count  Frederic,  walking  together  on  the  terrace,  were  engaged  in 
conversation.  The  Countess  Marie,  in  one  corner,  read  quietly 
from  a  favorite  book.  Helen  Montauban  worked  at  her  embroi- 
dery, and  wore  a  brighter  and  better  pleased  expression  than  in 
the  morning ;  for  Francis  Egerton  was  away.  She  beckoned 
Rose  immediately  to  her  side. 

"  Truant !  where  have  you  been  ?"  she  said,  smilingly,  as  sho 
made  the  young  girl  sit  by  her,  and  stroked  her  bright  hair. 

"  In  my  chamber,  Helen,"  answered  Rose,  laying  her  pretty 
head  against  the  shoulder  of  her  companion,  with  happy  and  lov- 
ing confidence. 

"  A  penance  of  solitude  and  reflection,  my  fair  sister !  What 
sin  have  you  committed  V 

"  No  sin — no  penance  was  mine.  I  was  restless.  I  wont  to 
become  calm  and  quiet." 

"And  succeeded,  I  think.  But  what  ails  you,  Rose f  What  is 
in  your  eyes — your  face  ?  Some  reflex  from  underlying  emotions 
— glad  emotions.     You  have  had  good  news,  en/ant  f" 

"No — yes!  Ah,  do  not  ask  me — at  least,  not  now .'"  laughed 
tho  young  girl.  "  Come  to  my  chamber  to-night — will  yon,  Helen  ? 
or,  I  will  come  to  yours ;  it  docs  not  matter  which  ;  and  then  I 
will  tell  you,  what  I  cannot — dare  not  tell  you  now,  here,  in  this 
broad  daylight,  with  eyes  and  ears  all  about  us.  Yes — ah,  yes, 
Helen  !  I  am  glad  !"  She  hid  her  face  on  Helen's  breast,  and 
clasped  her  arms  about  her. 

A  strange  expression  flitted,  for  a  moment,  over  the  counte- 
nance of  Mademoiselle  Montauban.  It  filled  her  dark  eyes  with 
a  glance  of  quick  and  searching  meaning,  as  they  rested  fixedly 
on  Rose.  But  it  was  only  for  an  instant ;  for  Rose  lifted  her 
head  again,  and  thoso  sweeping,  jetty  eyelashes  veiled  every  gleam 
of  the  awakened  spirit. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

WOUNDED    LOVB   AND   JEALOUSY. 

It  was  night  Helen  Montauban  had  entered  her  apartment, 
and  securing  tho  door,  gave  way  to  the  passionate  feelings  born  of 
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a  dire  suspicion,  which  had  been  rankling  in  her  breast  for  hours. 
The  interview  between  her  father  and  Rose,  in  the  morning,  at 
which  she  had  reasons  for  believing  a  third  person  to  be  present — 
the  appointed  meeting  with  Rose — the  hint  at  a  confession,  the 
character  of  which  she  but  too  well  guessed — the  thousand  slight 
yet  convincing  tokens  of  feeling  witnessed  that  afternoon  and 
evening,  in  her  close  yet  silent  and  stealthy  watch  over  the  actions 
and  words — nay,  even  the  very  glances  and  tones  of  more  than 
one  of  the  party  gathered  in  the  saloon,  and  more  than  all,  some- 
tiling  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  the  marquis,  and  the  occasional 
gay  yet  mysterious  jests  of  the  Count  de  Clairville, — all  combined 
to  awaken  within  her  the  bitterest  and  most  tormenting  distrust 
and  suspicion. 

"I  will  know — I  will  know!"  she  said,  to  herself.  A  little 
while  she  waited,  till  she  was  able  to  assume  a  manner  of  perfect 
composure;  and  then,  lifting  an  alabaster  lamp  from  the  toilet, 
she  crossed  the  gallery,  and  entered  the  apartment  opposite. 

Rose  had  dismissed  her  maid,  and  was  brushing  out  her  hair, 
whose  rich  folds,  tailing  around  her  light  shape,  almost  concealed 
it  with  their  shining  veil.  She  turned  from  the  minor  as  Mademoi- 
selle Montauban  entered,  and  a  lovely  smile  brightened  over  her 
sweet  face. 

"  Ah,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Helen  !"  she  said,  running 
to  her,  and  throwing  those  fair,  snowy  arms  about  her  in  an  inno- 
cent, loving  and  happy  embrace. 

And  Helen  Montauban,  bending  her  beautiful  head,  calmly  and 
with  seeming  kiudncss  and  affection,  kissed  Rose  on  her  forehead. 
The  girl  shuddered. 

"  How  cold  you  are,  Helen  !  Are 
you  ill  1     Your  lips  arc  like  ice  !" 

"  No— I  am  not  ill,  dear  child  ;  and 
I  think  it  must  be  because  you  are  so 
warm,  so  excited,  so  happy,  that  yon 
imagine  me  to  be  cold.  I  have  come 
to  sit  with  you  a  little  while  before  I 
retire."  She  went  and  set  her  lamp  on 
the  dressing-table,  and  then  seated  her- 
self near  by. 

"  That  is  good,  Helen,"  said  Rose. 
"You  were  kind  to  come.  I  wanted 
to  see  you ;  I  was  waiting  for  you." 
She  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Mademoi- 
selle Montauban,  and  put  her  arms 
about  her  again. 

"  Well,  you  wished  to  see  me — is 
that  all  V  asked  Helen,  forcing,  or  at- 
tempting to  force,  something  like  play- 
fulness into  her  manner. 

"  I  wished  to — to  tell  you  something, 
and  now  I  have  not  the  courage." 
Rose  hid  her  face  on  her  companion's 
breast  again.  "  Helen,  it  was  about — 
Louis." 

Thos»  sweet  eyes  were  hidden ;  it 
was  well;  they  could  not  sec  the  stony 
fierceness  of  that  wild,  white  face  above, 
that  grew  wilder  and  whiter  as  the  girl- 
ish, timid  confession  was  made. 

"  It  was  about  the  interview  in  the 
library  this  morning,  when  your  father 
sent  for  me." 

She  paused  again  ;  and  Helen  Mon- 
tauban, crushing,  with  calm  and  terri- 
ble force,  the  thousand  mad  emotions 
in  her  breast,  that  straggled  to  have 
way,  compelled  herself  to  utter,  softly  : 

"  Go  on,  Rose ;  I  am  interested — I 
am  listening;  goon!" 

And  Rose  told  her  all — all,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  with  her  fair  head  lying 
on  that  stormy  heart,  whose  gathering 
tires  her  innocent,  whispered,  bashful 
words  fed  with  a  feaiful  sustenance. 
Helen  Montauban  listened.  She  heard 
all  this — every  word,  every  syllable  of 


this  confession,  and  each  word,  each  syllable,  struck  her  with  a 
deadly  blow.  The  deliberate  stab  of  the  midnight  murderer  tells 
with  no  deeper  power.  Yet  she  listened,  and  stirred  not ;  she 
spoke  sometimes,  made  some  remark  or  comment,  and  then  lis- 
tened again.  There  was  a  kind  of  savage  agony  within,  that 
dwelt  upon  that  simple  love-story  in  its  every  detail,  and  compre- 
hended it  with  sharp  and  greedy  eagerness ;  but  at  the  close,  all 
memory  of  those  details  departed.  All  that  was  left  of  that  story, 
gathered  into  three  words — three  single  words,  that  Rose,  with 
bashful  joy,  whispered  as  she  finished :  "  He  loves  me — Louis 
loves  nic  !" 

And  Helen  Montauban  said  to  herself,  "He  loves  another;  he 
docs  not  love  me  !"  The  words  were  branded  into  her  heart ; 
they  were  written  there  in  characters  of  fire ;  they  were  inefface- 
able. 

"  You  are  not  going  yet  ?  do  not  go  yet,  dear  Helen  !"  mur- 
mured Rose.     "  Stay  with  me  a  little  longer." 

Her  soft  eyes,  raised  so  tenderly,  so  pleadingly,  to  that  face, 
shone  with  a  divine  beauty.  The  gold  tinged  tresses,  flowing 
about  her  graceful  head,  were  like  the  glory  that  surrounds  the 
brow  of  a  saint.  Thus  seemed  this  young  girl,  as  she  stood  before 
the  dark,  stately  Helen,  whose  proud  face  was  calm  and  quiet, 
whose  splendid  eyes  shot  forth  no  shaft  of  the  smothered  fire 
witiiin. 

"  Ah,  stay  with  me,  dear  Helen — sweet  Helen  !" 

But  Helen  Montauban  uttered  some  gentle  words,  and  turned 
away.     She  bade  Rose  a  pleasant  good  night  before  she  went  out, 


and  then,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  bent 
down  once  more  and  kissed  her.    With 

that  kiss,  she  swore  hatred — undying 

eternal ;  revenge,  speedy  and  sure,  to 
the  one  who  had  robbed  her  of  his  love. 
And  Rose  sought  her  pillow,  to  dream 
such  dreams  as  youth  and  joy  may 
bring,  even  while  hate  and  revenge, 
with  sleepless  eyes,  watched  over  her. 

Helen  Montauban,  secured  herself 
in  the  privacy  and  stillness  of  her 
chamber,  and  putting  her  lamp  again 
on  her  own  dressing-table,  throw  her- 
self upon  the  couch,  not  to  sleep.  The 
spirit  of  rest  fled  from  those  eyes,  that 
gloomed  upon  vacancy.  There  was  no 
peace  for  that  heart,  beating  with  hard, 
fierce,  heavy  throbs  beneath  its  silken 
vesture.  Still  those  words  burned  upon 
it  their  scorching  characters — "  he  loves 
another !" 

She  had  sworn  revenge.  The  dream 
of  her  whole  life  had  been  broken  now. 
It  was  aa  if  a  single  thread  of  shining 
silver  had  run  its  glittering  line  through 
her  life-woof,  and  those  slender  fingers, 
so  lately  pressed  upon  her  own,  had 
ruthlessly  snapped  it  asunder.  Rom 
might  be  innocent  of  intention  to  wrong 
her — nay,  she  knew  her  to  bo  so.  And 
yet  she  hated  her — hated  the  beautiful 
face,  the  sweet  voice,  that  had  won  him 
to  love  them.  She  shuddered  as  she 
seemed  to  feel  once  again  the  pressure 
of  that  young  head  upon  her  bosom. 
It  oppressed — suffocated  her ;  she  could 
not  breathe.  The  very  air  of  the  room 
was  stifling. 

She  flung  open  a  casement,  with 
trembling  hands,  and  leaned  far  out  to 
drink  the  cool  and  dewy  air  of  the  dark 
midnight.  She  threw  back  the  heavy 
hair  that,  loosed  from  its  confinement, 
flowed  in  cumbrous  masses  about  her 
form,  and  pressed  her  burning  cheek 
against  the  icy  stone  framework  of  the 
casement.  She  heeded  not  the  chill 
that  struck  through  her.  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  the  fever  beat  that  had  flushed 
her  from  head  to  foot  before. 

There  was  no  moon — no  stars.  The 
heavens  were  dark.  There  was  not  a 
gleam  of  light  over  the  wide  midnight,  save  that  which  streamed 
from  ler  casement ;  and  even  that  she  hastened  to  quench.  She 
needed  no  light ;  darkness — utter  obscurity,  must  surround  her ; 
it  was  best  suited  to  her.  What  had  she  to  do  with  the  light  ? 
The  inner  gloom  of  the  spirit  found  its  mating  element  in  the 
blackness  that  reigned  without.  She  was  miserable,  and  over  her 
misery  she  wished  to  brood  undisturbed. 

There  was  guilt  in  her  heart,  too,  as  well  as  hatred.  The  evil 
spirit  that  dwelt  within  her  was  roused,  in  its  worst  form,  to  action. 
It  was  seeking  only  opportunity  to  display  itself.  She  had  sworn 
revenge  on  Hose  for  her  innocent  rivalry;  sworn  it  in  the  first  hour 
of  this  bitter  disappointment,  and  deliberately  and  calmly  had  she 
sealed  that  oath  with  the  seal  of  another  Judas.  This  des; 
vengeance  grew  none  the  fainter — none  the  less  terrible,  now  that, 
in  the  darkness,  she  sat  and  cherished  it — nay,  it  even  acquired  ten- 
fold force.  She  had  no  pity  for  the  girl's  youth,  and  gentleness, 
and  goodness ;  she  loathed  "it  all,  since  it  had  been  so  fatal,  as  she 
thought,  to  her;  she  would  have  no  mercy  on  her— none. 

This  was  all  she  thought  of— that  vengeance  must  he  had.  How 
it  was  to  work,  or  when,  was  unknown.  Its  very  shapo  was  yet 
undefined ;  but  some  shape  or  other  it  must  take  soon.  At  pres- 
ent, a  vague  idea  only  floated  before  her.  It  was  sweet,  in  her 
bitterness  of  soul,  to  contemplate  it.  She  would  lay  her  plan  care- 
fully. It  should  be  matured  to  the  rarest  perfection,  before  the 
period  for  action  came,  that  there  might  be  no  failure.  She  said 
to  herself,  "  I  will  never  see  Rose  Lamonte  the  bride  of  Louis !" 

[TO    BE    fiONTINUED.] 
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TAYLOR  A  SONS'  BREWERY. 

We  present  on  this  and  the  preced- 
ing; pope,  three  sketches  of  the  various 
departments  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated breweries  in  the  world,  that  of 
John  Taylor  &  Sons,  New  York.  Our 
first  ongraving  is  a  front  view  of  tho 
building,  which  was  erected  in  the  year 
1852,  at  South  Ferry,  in  tho  city  of 
Albany,  and  covers  an  area  of  two 
hundred  feet  by  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet,  facing  tfie  Hudson  River,  the 
main  building  being  200  feet  long  and 
65  feet  wide.  Upon  the  end  facing  the 
river,  a  wing  70  feet  by  40  is  erected, 
the  whole  being  seven  stories  high,  and 
provided  with  elevators  for  hoisting 
grain  from  vessels,  at  the  rate  of  1000 
busBela  per  hour.  There  are.  also  pro- 
visions of  ample  space  for  storage,  etc. 
The  end  of  the  brewery  or  main  build- 
ing contains  nearly  all  the  machinery, 
in  its  basement  an  enormous  water- 
pump,  capable  of  raising  four  hundred 
barrels  per  hour  to  the  sixth  story, 
where  the  water  tank  is  located,  at- 
tracts attention,  and  also  the  three- 
throw  gun-metal  pump  which  can  raise 
two  hundred  barrels  of  ale  per  hour  to 
the  coolers  which  arc  in  the  sixth  story. 
In  this  department  we  find  the  hop 
back — a  wort  back,  a  spent-hop  bin, 
ashcry,  etc.  In  the  second  story  wc  find 
two  mash  tubs,  of  500  and  1000  bush- 
els capacity,  2  mills  for  crushing  malt, 
8  immense  vats  or  brewing  coppers 
of  600  and  1000  barrels  capacity,  2 
double-geared  engines  of  25  horse-pow- 
er each,  which  arc  employed  to  drive 
the  mechanical  labor-saving  contrivan- 
ces throughout  the  establishment,  serv- 
ing, by  the  connection  of  over  700  feet 
of  shafting,  to  do  all  the  hoisting,  elc- 
vatiug,  pumping,  etc.,  which  is  requir- 
ed.    This  is  delineated  in  our  second 

engraving.  Tho  third  story  contains  the  cases  forgronnd  malt,  with 
the  screens  for  cleansing  the  malt  from  all  foreign  or  deleterious 
substances  on  its  way  to  tho  mill  for  crushing,  and  the  repairing 
room.  Omitting  the  intervening  stories,  we  proceed  to  the  sixth, 
where  we  have  the  capacious  wrought  iron  water-tanks,  holding 
1000  barrels  ;  here  also  is  a  steam  condenser  for  heating  water. 
Proceeding  now  to  the  end  of  the  brewery  facing  on  Broadway, 
we  have,  in  the  basement,  two  storing  vats  for  ale  and  porter,  of 
the  capacity  of  600  barrels  each,  a  racking-tub,  and  sufficient  space 
to  store.  10,000  barrels.  Of  this  portion  of  the  buildings,  the  sec- 
ond story  is  devoted  to  tho  cleansing  and  refining  of  ale  and  por- 
ter, and  contains  365  pontoons,  and  5  receiving  tubs  capable  of 
holding  2600  barrels — all  made  of  white  cedar;  these  pontoons 
are  divided  into  rive  sots  and  placed  in  rows,  l>ctween  which  yeast 
troughs  arc  so  arranged  as  to  carry  off  the  flow  of  yeast  "as  it 
purges  from  the  ale  in  the  process  of  cleansing.  These  are  shown 
in  our  third  engraving.  The  third  story  contains  5  parachute  tubs, 
to  feed  the  ranges  below,  and  4  huge  tuns  of  1000  barrels  capaci- 
ty each — all  of  these  are  made  of  white  cedar,  and  receive  the  ale 
or  porter  as  it  descends  from  the  coolers  ;  there  vcast  is  added  to 
give  tl.e  first  stage  of  fermentation.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  stories 
S  malt  bins  afford  room  for  over  40,000  bushels  when  prepared 
nd  ready  for  use  ;  the  sixth  story  is  covered  with  shallow,  square 
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vats,  lined  with  tinned  copper,  capable  of  holding,  when  spread 
out  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  over  500  barrels  of  ale  or  porter. 
Over  these  vats  fans  arc  driven  with  great  speed,  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  liquor  before  it  descends  for  the  processes  of 
the  room'!  below,  which  we  have  already  described.  Attached  to 
this  end  of  the  brewery  are  the  office  and  library,  and  in  its  rear 
is  the  cooper's  shop.  150,000  barrels  arc  brewed  in  one  year.  J. 
Taylor  &  Sons  have,  connected  with  their  brewery,  four  extensive 
malt-houses,  two  upon  lots  of  land  each  side  of  the  brewery,  capa- 
ble of  malting  over  300,000  bushels  of  barley,  during  the  malting 
season.  This  model  brewery  is  built  and  internally  arranged  upon 
the  plan  of  Lion  Brewery,  Southwark,  London.  A  large  portion 
of  the  hops  used  in  this  establishment  are  raised  by  Charles  I). 
Palmer,  Fsq.,  of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  the  quality  of  which  is 
unsurpassed.  Mr.  Palmer  is  supposed  to  be,  and  doubtless  is,  tho 
largest  and  most  successful  hop-grower  in  America.  In  tlu-ir  busi- 
ness,  the  Messrs.  Taylor  have  over  half  a  million  of  dollars  invest- 
ed, and  their  principal  offiecs  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  their  man- 
ufactares  are  at  No.  356  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  and  No. 
286  Commercial  Street,  Boston,  but  they  have  agents  in  every 
seaboard  State  of  the  Onion,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  also  in 
California,  where  their  ales  are  exclusively  sold,  having  the  prefer- 
ence over  all  others. 


CROSSING  THE  ICE  AT  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  universality  of  the  snow  and  ice  will  make  this  winter  al» 
most  as  memorable  a  one  as  that  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  was  duly  chronicled  by  Cotton  Mather.  The  snow, 
in  its  prodigality,  has  "known  no  north,  no  south,  no  east,  no 
west,"  but  has  distributed  its  favors  from  Maine  to  Texas,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  which  latter  place  it  "just 
as  naturally  "  belongs  as  it  does  on  the  top  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. But  our  engraving  exhibits  a  place  where  snow  is  no  nov- 
elty. Somebody  has  said  that  Albany  is  the  hottest  place  in  sum- 
mer and  the  coldest  in  winter  in  the  United  States.  At  any  rate 
the  Albanians  never  pass  a  year  without  sleighing,  and  the  Alba- 
ny sleighs  and  cutters  arc  renowned  all  the  world  over.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  snow  is  always  welcomed  with  cordial  glee,  and  is  the 
signal  for  turning  out  all  the  teams  of  every  description.  Albany 
can  boast  of  a  large  proportion  of  fine  horses,  being  in  just  the 
position  to  piek  up  the  finest  specimens.  Our  engraving  shows 
the  Hudson  frozen  up  to  a  satisfactory  degree  of  solidity  and  cov- 
ered with  snow,  a  regular  thoroughfare  being  established  across, 
on  which  the  sleighs  are  swarming.  On  tho  left  is  the  railroad 
station,  and  in  the  distance  the  crowded  city  with  its  whitened  roofs. 
The  present  season  has  been  remarkable  for  the  high-roads  old 
Winter  has  thrown  over  tho  rivers  even  to  the  south  and  west. 
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[Written  tor  BaUou's  rictoriaA.] 
PARTING. 

BT     MART    H.     1.UCT. 

They  met,  that  quiet  autumn  eve, 

At  the  old  try  sting  place; 
The  harvest  moon  beamed  softly  down, 

Upon  her  tear-stained  face. 
They  parted — one  to  go  abroad, 

Into  the  common  strife, 
The  other  went  with  sinking  heart; 

Back  to  the  olden  life. 

Then,  often  came  there  words  of  love, 

And  hopeful  tendcrne.su, 
From  the  lono  wanderer  on  the  sea, 

Her  weary  heart  to  bless. 
And  brightly  there  was  pictured  forth, 

The  tiino  when  they  should  be 
United  as  in  olden  timo, 

Beneath  the  trysting  tree! 

At  length  her  fond  heart  traced  a  change — 

In  vain  she  questioned  why : 
For  pride  was  strong,  though  hope's  white  wings 

Were  folding  silently. 
Then  many  blessed  her  gentle  heart, 

llcr  kindness  evermore; 
She  was  not  one  to  idly  weep, 

Though  her  life  dream  was  oVr. 

Tears  hurried  on.    One  Rummer  day, 

When  winds  were  breathing  low, 
Then  came  one  to  the  old  churchyard, 

Who  wandered  to  and  fro; 
And  where  amid  the  cypress  boughs, 

The  sunshine  wandered  through, 
Be  knelt  beside  a  slender  mound, 

And  sighed,  "  Had  I  been  true  '.'J 

There  were  deep  furrows  on  his  cheek, 

And  silver  in  his  hair; 
There  were  no  need  of  words  to  speak, 

His  life  was  written  there! 
A  sadder  but  a  truer  heart. 

He  turned  him  back  again ; 
By  all  the  visions  of  his  dreams, 

She  had  cot  lived  in  vain. 

And  often  comes  there  to  him  now, 

A  sweet  Madonna  face, 
A  gleam  of  waving  golden  hair, 

Replete  with  every  grace; 
The  burden  of  his  midnight  hours, 

His  drcamings&ll  alone; 
A  white  stone  In  an  old  churchyard, 

Aud  "  Alice  "  on  the  stone. 

[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE   MINISTER'S    WIFE. 


BY    WILLIAM    11.    OLIVEH. 

Twkxty  years  ago,  the  parish  church  of  Allentown  was  de- 
prived of  its  pastor  by  death.  The  old  minister  had  labored,  year 
after  year,  among  his  people,  and  on  their  part,  they  willingly  un- 
dertook to  watch  his  declining  years  to  the  end.  The  tic  between 
shepherd  and  flock  was  not  so  easily  severed  then,  as  in  later 
days ;  and  these  relations  were  beautifully  sustained  by  the  Allen- 
tjwn  church.  Too  poor  to  allow  of  hiring  a  colleague,  they  had 
been  willing  to  support  the  old  pastor,  and  to  require  him  to 
preach,  only  when  his  failing  strength  would  permit,  the  sermons 
which  he  had  written  in  more  vigorous  days. 

When  his  lamp  of  life  was  at  length  extinguished,  they  set 
about  getting  a  new  minister.  Like  all  parishes,  there  were  some 
unquiet  souls  in  Allentown,  who  made  trouble  and  vexation 
enough,  before  they  could  finally  settle  upon  any  individual  to 
supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Harding.  On  this  list  stood  Deacon 
Harding,  the  minister's  own  nephew.  Ten  times  did  the  people 
appear  to  be  almost  decided  in  their  choice,  when  the  deacon 
would  raise  some  cavil  which  would  throw  everything  into  confu- 
sion. Sometimes  tho  candidate  was  too  old,  sometimes  too 
young.  One  had  too  large  a  family,  another  had  none.  One 
(■poke  too  low,  and  another  wore  too  fashionable  a  coat. 

But  a  new  aspirant  to  the  favor  of  tho  Allentown  church  ap- 
peared, armed  with  a  letter  from  the  president  of  a  popular  theo- 
logical seminary ;  and  before  his  modest,  serious  and  humble  de- 
portment, even  the  deacon's  fastidious  scruples  melted  away.  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  a  young  man.  His  acquirements  were  respectable, 
his  talents  of  no  mean  order,  his  appearanco  quiet,  and,  at  first 
sight  prepossessing ;  while  subsequent  acquaintance  deepened  the 
favorable  impression. 

His  somewhat  pale  face  showed  the  student— his  air  and  bear- 
ing, while  they  were  in  keeping  with  his  profession,  were  yet 
frank,  open  and  manly;  and  his  conversational  powers,  when 
awakened  by  contact  with  congenial  minds,  were  full,  clear  and 
impressive.  Such  was  the  man  who  appeared  in  the  pulpit  of 
Allentown  church,  on  the  first  bright  Sabbath  in  June.  It  was  a 
lovely  morning.  "  The  old  bell  rang  out  in  the  clear  summer 
air,"  the  earth  woro  its  greenest  livery,  aud  the  sky  its  deepest 
blue.  The  whole  parish  was  out,  except  tho  lame  cripple,  Marion 
Torsleff,  her  sister  Elinor,  and  a  few  who  staid  to  keep  infants 
at  home. 

Bright  summer  dresses  were  donned,  and  ribbons  of  every  light 
hue  were  streaming  from  the  pretty  straw  bonnets ;  while  the  men 
appeared  in  new  coats,  and  thin  vests  and  light  colored  gloves. 
The  church  was  newly  painted,  carpeted  and  curtained.  Fresh 
flowers  filled  the  vases  on  the  pulpit  and  the  communion  table, 


and  the  air  came  in,  soft  and  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  roses 
and  honeysuckles,  which  had  been  carefully  trained  around  the 
church.  Every  eye  was  turned  anxiously  on  the  new  minister,  as 
he  gave  out  the  morning  hymn.  As  he  rose  for  prayer,  there  was 
a  deep  hush  all  over  the  house.  His  voice  was  low,  yet  distinct- 
ly heard  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  church,  and  he  prayed  fer- 
vently and  earnestly.  The  text — "  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,"  was  tho  burden  of  the  sermon.  Ho  was  mild,  spirit- 
ual and  persuasive  in  presenting  it  ;  and  the  perfect  silence  and 
attention  manifested,  spoke  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the 
audience".  A  quiet,  satisfied  look  was  upon  every  countenance  ; 
and  when,  at  length,  the  services  were  closed,  there  were  many 
who  came  forward  and  expressed  their  deep  approbation  of  his 
words. 

The  young  minister  looked  gratified  at  this  unexpected  demon- 
stration, and  responded  to  their  friendly  conversation  ;  but,  in  a 
moment,  he  made  his  way  out  through  a  side  door,  and  entering 
the  vestry  room,  he  burst  into  tears.  They  had  been  waiting  in 
his  eyes  all  the  morning,  but  he  had  pcut  them  in,  and  now  he 
leaned  bis  head  upon  his  hand  and  wept  like  a  child.  He  had  so 
dreaded  this  hour  !  A  thousand  times  he  had  fancied  just  such  a 
scene,  and  as  often,  he  had  seen  himself  in  imagination,  breaking 
down  in  the  pulpit,  aud  making  himself  a  mark  for  the  smallest 
child,  or  the  weakest  in  intellect,  to  laugh  at  and  despise.  His 
nerves  had  been  so  highly  wrought  upon,  that  now  that  the  ten- 
sion was  relaxed  he  was  prostrated.  When  at  length  he  recov- 
ered, aud  was  retiring  from  tho  church,  a  little  girl  who  had  evi- 
dently waited  for  him  on  the  steps,  came  up  and  said  to  him  : 

"lam  sister  to  Marion  Torsleff,  who  is  lame  and  could  not 
come,  but  she  wants  to  sec  her  minister,  and  sent  mo  to  beg  you 
to  eomo  to  her.     Will  you  go  homo  with  me  V 

Tho  young  minister  hesitated  a  mom«nt,  and  then  said  : 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  my  dear,  if  I  can  do  any  good,  but  I 
am  very  tired  now.  Shall  I  not  rather  go  to  your  sister  in  the 
evening  V 

"  Arc  you  tired,  sir?  Well,  never  mind  ;  come  to-night  if  you 
please ;"  and  the  fairy  child,  who  seemed  only  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  returned  to  her  home  with  a  slow  and  measured  tread 
quito  unusual  to  her. 

She  soon  entered  the  small  brown  house  in  which  Marion  Tors- 
leff lived.  There  was  the  most  perfect  neatness  in  the  little  room 
where  she  lay  on  a  couch,  amidst  a  heap  of  roses  which  little 
Annie  had  lavishly  thrown  over  her.  Sho  was  pale,  and  the  pale- 
ness was  more  striking,  from  tho  quantity  of  dark  curls  which 
hung  over  her  pillow  in  heavy  masses.  A  girl  sat  by  her,  whoso 
resemblance  showed  her  to  be  another  sister ;  but  she  was  bright, 
beautiful  and  happy,  whilo  the  other  was  sad,  ill  and  feeble. 
There  was  a  strong  contrast  between  tho  two— one  so  pale  and 
deathly,  the  other  with  such  rich,  glowing  color  on  her  pure  cheek, 
whence  the  eloquent  blood  seemed  bursting  forth  like  "  the  flash  of 
a  ruby  imprisoned  in  snow." 

As  little  Annie  came  slowly  in  alone,  Marion  looked  sad  and 
disappointed.  She  pressed  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  but  did  not 
speak ;  and  seemed  as  if  she  were  suffering  from  some  great  in- 
jury. She  drew  up  her  limbs  spasmodically,  and  finally  moaned 
as  from  pain.  Elinor,  the  other  sister,  tried  to  soothe  her,  but,  al- 
though she  gave  up  going  to  church,  to  stay  with  her,  still  Marion 
was  cold  and  gloomy  the  whole  afternoon,  and  exhibited  that 
mixture  of  sullcnncss  and  wretchedness  so  common  to  people  of 
her  class.  Elinor  attempted  to  read  to  her,  but  sho  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall,  and  throwing  back  her  hair,  sho  lay  for  an  Lour 
without  speaking. 

The  afternoon  service  closed,  and  as  the  last  straggling  footstep 
passed  away  out  ef  hearing,  the  minister  entered  Marion's  little 
room.  He  had  come  too  late  for  Marion.  She  was  in  one  of  her 
wayward  moods,  and  would  not  converse  with  him  now,  although 
at  noon  she  would  have  pleased  and  interested  him.  Now  he  saw 
only  an  ordinary  cripple  to  pity.  Had  he  gone  to  her  when  sho 
sent  for  him  she  would  have  charmed  him  by  her  simple  beauty  of 
expression,  her  quickness  of  thought,  and  the  real  genius  which 
inhabited  that  poor  suffering  frame.  But  Marion's  disease  had  in- 
jured her  temper,  and  at  times  she  displayed  a  degree  of  impa- 
tience and  restlessness  that  made  every  one  miserable  around  her. 
Elinor  was  the  greatest  sufferer,  because  she  was  most  with  her, 
and  also  because  she  was  most  ready  to  bear  without  retorting, 
her  sarcastic  and  jealous  speeches. 

As  Mr.  Gilbert  entered,  little  Annio  came  running  in,  with  a 
benutiful  wreath  of  fresh  roses  in  her  hand,  aud  throwing  it  on  tho 
bed  she  said  to  her  sister : 

"  William  is  at  the  door ;   may  he  come  in  ?" 

A  faint  blush  overspread  the  invalid's  check ;  but  Elinor,  rising, 
went  forward  and  motioned  to  the  visitor  to  enter.  A  young  man 
entered,  whom  the  girls  addressed  as  Cousin  William.  He  sat 
down  by  Marion's  bed,  took  little  Annie  on  his  knee,  and  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  at  his  ease  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  invalid  was 
disturbed  aud  restless  in  his  presence. 

The  minister  conversed  with  the  sisters  for  some  time;  elicited 
from  them  the  story  of  their  father's  death,  and  the  consequent 
depression  and  decay  of  their  mother ;  their  mutual  dependence 
on  each  other,  until  Marion's  unhappy  accident;  and  finally,  that 
tho  bright  flush  in  Elinor's  beautiful  check  was  but  the  hectic  col- 
oring of  tho  same  disease  that  had  carried  away  her  mother. 
This  last  was  whispored  to  him  by  Marion  ;  but  tho  minister 
could  not  believo  it,  as  ho  gazed  upon  the  open,  happy  faco,  serene 
in  its  youthful  beauty.  Nor  indeed  was  it  so — though  Marion's 
thoughts  all  tended  that  way,  especially  in  a  repentant  mood  after 
treating  her  sister  ill,  as  she  often  did. 

He  found  that  the  whole  dependence  of  tho  family,  in  regard  to 
pecuniary  matters,  was  in  a  small  cstato  which  they  wcro  too  poor 
to  occupy,  but  which  brought  in   an   income  upon  which  they  con- 


trived to  live ;  that  Elinor's  spare  hours  were  devoted  to  needle 
work,  to  eke  out  the  scanty  sura  necessary  for  their  support ;  that 
her  cheerfulness  was  the  light,  as  Marion's  despondency  was  the 
shadow,  of  their  little  homo ;  and  that  "  Cousin  William  "  had 
been  Marion's  devoted  lover  before  her  misfortune,  but  had  rather 
leaned  to  the  other  sister  after  that  event. 

How  Mr.  Gilbert  ever  got  at  such  a  multitude  of  facts  in  a  half 
hour's  visit,  was  a  mystery  ;  but  he  was  one  whoso  manners  be- 
spc.'io  confidence,  and  the  innocent  trust  of  the  sisters  put  him  in 
possession  of  their  whole  history,  for  his  winning  manners  had 
unconsciously  chained  even  poor  restless  Marion.  Little  Annie 
clung  to  him  as  to  an  old  friend  ;  and  when  he  left  the  house,  it 
seemed  ns  if  a  stray  sunbeam  had  darted  suddenly  across  Marion's 
sick  bed,  and  as  suddenly  vanished. 

William  was  still  sitting  by  her,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Elinor.  There  was  no  reserve  in  their  communings,  for  William's 
mind  had  been  freely  opened  to  both  at  once,  and  he  had  told 
them  plainly,  while  sitting  together,  that  hi3  heart  was  given  to 
the  elder  sister,  whom  he  had  so  long  watched  in  hours  of  cheer- 
ful waiting  on  the  younger.  Now  he  offered  to  marry  Elinor, 
and  to  hire  a  nurse  in  his  own  honse  for  Marion  ;  but  the  latter 
declared  that  sho  would  never  burden  him  with  her  presence ;  and 
thus  the  matter  rested. 

When  Hanson  Gilbert  returned  to  the  house  where  ho  had 
taken  up  his  abode,  ho  sat  down  and  wrote  to  a  friend  in  a  dis- 
tant city,  who  had  made  diseases  of  the  limbs  his  study  for  years, 
detailing  Marion's  case,  and  urging  him  fo  come  to  him  if  he  saw 
any  reason  to  hope  that  she  could  be  restored  to  any  degree  of 
ease.  Tho  condition  of  the  poor  girl,  her  friendless  state,  and  the 
evident  good  sense  and  intelligence  which  her  disease  was  fast 
obscuring,  interested  him.  The  idea  that  ho  could,  indirectly,  be- 
come the  means  of  her  restoration  struck  him  as  being  the  first 
offering  of  his  ministry ;  and  he  went  to  work  most  enthusiasti- 
cally in  her  behalf. 

How  often  Mrs.  Porter,  the  opposite  neighbor,  had  remarked  to 
her  daughter  that  the  minister  went  quite  too  often  to  sec  the 
Torsleffs — how  many  times  William  accused  his  cousin  Elinor 
of  receiving  Mr.  Gilbert's  attentions — how  much  the  people  of 
tho  parish  objected  to  what  they  deemed  a  monopoly  of  the  minis- 
ter's time,  by  people  so  obscure  as  the  sisters,  we  have  not  timo  to 
tell.  But  Mr.  Gilbert  did  not  heed  any  of  these  things,  although 
he  heard  them  all.  He  was  bent  upon  doing  good  to  a  worthy 
and  unfortunate  family  ;  and  he  continued  to  visit  them. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  after  this,  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  friend, 
Dr.  Prcscott,  arrived  in  town.  The  two  friends  had  not  met  for 
two  years,  and  were  mutually  delighted  to  renew  their  intercourse. 
Those  two  years  had  been  mostly  spent  by  Dr.  Prcscott  in  Paris, 
where  ho  had  found  and  improved  great  advantages  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  came  cheerfully  at'  the  minister's  call,  not  only  from  a 
desire  to  sec  him,  but  because  he  desired  to  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  his  methods  of  cure ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  a 
man  of  largo  benevolence,  and  the  case,  as  Mr.  Gilbert  described 
it,  was  one  of  interest  to  his  feelings,  privately,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessionally. 

Mr.  Gilbert  took  him,  the  same  evening,  to  visit  Marion,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  him  say,  on  leaving  the  house,  that  it  was  a 
case  that  certainly  admitted  of  palliation,  and  probably  of  resto- 
ration. Marion  was  not  allowed  to  know  of  this,  as  she  was  so 
excitable  ;  but  the  minister  called  the  next  morning,  and  told  her 
that  Dr.  Prcscott  would  operate  slightly  upon  her  limbs,  and 
hoped  to  give  her  ease.  She  was  alone  when  he  went  in,  and 
they  had  a  long  conversation.  Mr.  Gilbert  had  found  the  true 
key  to  Marion's  heart,  and  she  unveiled  it  without  fear.  For  the 
last  three  weeks  he  had  seen  her  every  day,  and  found  her  so  per- 
fectly intelligent,  so  well  educated,  yet  so  simple,  that  ho  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  the  interest  sho  excited  in  him.  Her 
occasional  fits  of  despondency  and  unrest,  he  believed  truly,  were 
only  the  result  of  her  disease,  and  he  felt  that,  were  she  only  well, 
she  would  be  happy. 

That  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  bear  the  loss  of  her  cous- 
in's affections  he  well  knew — for  she  had  repeatedly  urged  Elinor, 
in  his  presence,  to  accept  the  transfer.  Elinor  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  persuaded  to  do  so,  because  she  knew  how  sensitive  Ma- 
rion had  always  been  on  the  subject.  Sho  did  not  dream  that  a 
new  and  powerful  interest — an  affection  not  the  less  deep  because 
she  felt  it  hopeless — was  awakened  in  Marion's  heart ;  that,  as 
she  lay  on  her  bed,  racked  with  pain,  one  voice  could  bring  pa- 
tience and  calmness  to  her  suffering  hours  ;  that,  lying  there,  her 
quick  car  caught  the  sound  of  his  footstep,  long  before  his  form 
was  seen  coming  up  the  green  lane ;  that  the  flowers  he  brought 
were  cherished  and  preserved,  long  after  their  benuty  was  faded, 
and  that  everything  which  ho  had  tonched  in  the  room,  was  hence- 
forth sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  lame  girl.  Ah  I  Elinor  had  no 
such  lovo  at  this  for  Cousin  William — and  yet  she  had  half 
promised,  that  if  Marion  should  ever  rocover,  sho  would  marry 
him. 

As  yet,  Marion  believed  herself  alone  in  her  love,  bnt  this 
morning's  conversation  had  told  her  that  if  she  could  not  be  his 
wife,  no  other  woman  ever  should.  How  her  pale  check  glowed 
at  this  unexpected  avowal!  How  the  white  hand  was  pressed  over 
the  brow,  and  the  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears  I  She— a  cripple  1 — 
could  sho  win  tho  heart  of  a  man  whom,  in  her  imagination,  she 
had  cherished  as  a  superior  being  I  Sho  had  to  kept  her  lovo  in 
her  heart,  that  sho  believed  no  ono  would  ever  know  it ;  and  she 
had  rejoiced  in  tho  thought  that,  as  she  could  not  live  for  him,  sho 
could  at  least  die  for  him.  Dio  for  him  !  The  thought  was  rap- 
turous indeed.  She  had  never,  in  her  wildest  dreams,  fancied 
that  he  would  ask  her  to  live  for  his  sake ;  aud  now  it  was  over- 
whelming. It  was  all  revealed  to  her  now  1  The  attentions  that 
he  had  shown   her,  which  she   supposed  were   hers  only  because 
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she  was  ill  find  poor,  and  might  equally  have  been  given  to  tho 
lame  beggar  over  the  hill  !  She  almost  wished  him  to  go  away, 
that  she  might  be  alone  with  her  great  thought.  Now  she  could 
see  why  Mr.  Gilbert's  friend — she  did  not  know  what  his  profes- 
sion was — was  so  earnest  in  asking  so  many  questions  about  her 
aceident  and  its  subsequent  effects.  Now  she  could  look  at  the 
subject  in  so  tru.  a  light ! 

Elinor  came  in  after  he  was  gone,  and  wondered  at  the  mysteri- 
ous light  that  shone  upon  Marion's  usually  pallid  face.  There  was 
a  quiet  hush  in  the  room,  which  Elinor  almost  feared  to  break  by 
the  sound  of  her  voice  even  ;  but  for  the  meaning  of  what  she 
saw  and  felt,  she  could  not  account.  She  almost  feared  that  Ma- 
rion was  going  to  die,  with  that  glorified  face  of  hers.  Her  voice 
too,  sometimes  so  sharp  and  unnatural,  was  low  and  sweet,  as  she 
spoke  to  Elinor  upon  the  beauty  of  the  morning.  Then  Elinor 
smiled,  for  tho  clouds  were  already  lowering  with  rain  I 

In  die  afternoon  Dr.  Prescott  came  again,  in  his  own  proper 
title ;  examined  the  diseased  feet,  and  arranged  for  the  operation 
of  the  next  morning.  Elinor  was  quivering  with  alarm  at  tho 
thought ;  but  Marion  borrowed  a  courage  from  her  new  circum- 
stances which  she  could  not  have  felt,  had  this  been  proposed  a 
week  before. 

There  is  a  sentence  in  common  use  : — "  Bring  out  your  hopes 
and  look  at  them."  Marion  did  so  with  hers,  and  did  not  dare  to 
let  her  faith  stand  beside  them.  It  was  too  much  to  believe  even 
when  the  doctor  assured  her  that  he  should  be  successful.  Still, 
she  was  anxious  that  tho  experiment  should  be  made,  both  for  her 
own  sake  and  that  of  another ;  so,  at  ten  the  next  morning,  she 
submitted  to  be  taken  out  of  bed  ami  placed  on  a  table.  It  was  a 
weary  and  painful  process,  which  Elinor  had  not  courage  to  l>ear, 
and  she  was  Bent  away  without  knowing  that  it  was  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Gilbert  stood  by  Marion,  holding  her  hand  and  offering  up 
voiceless  prayers  in  her  behalf.  At  length  he  heard  Dr.  Prescott 's 
voice  announce  that  the  operation  was  finished.  The  minister 
looked  up  from  the  table  where  he  had  buried  his  face,  and  met 
the  animated  and  satisfied  look  of  his  friend,  telling  him  that 
all  was  safe.  So  strongly  did  the  doctor  feel  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  that 
ho  left  tho  patient  in  other  bands,  while  he  camo  to  him  and 
pressed  his  hand  in  token  of  his  sympathy. 

Marion  was  taken  back  to  her  bed,  exhausted  and  pale.  Sho 
had  fainted  three  times,  and  now  lay  in  a  stupor,  unconscious  of 
all  around  her.  Elinor  was  summoned  home  to  attend  her,  and 
tho  doctor  drew  Mr.  Gilbert  away  by  force  to  his  dinner. 

Meantime,  the  Allentown  people  were  terribly  scandalized  at 
the  utter  devotion  of  the  minister.  It  was  shocking  to  them  to 
feel  that  he  was  going  to  be  engaged  to  Elinor  Torsleff — for  of 
Marion  no  one  would  ever  think,  in  connection  with  their  pastor! 
They  knew  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  his  going  there.  It 
was  enough  to  rouse  their  jealous  scrutiny,  and  they  forthwith 
constituted  themselves  into  legislators,  went  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  voted  Elinor  Torsleff  a  coquette,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
a  fool.  He,  for  his  part,  went  on  his  way  without  any  let  or  hin- 
drance. His  heart  and  conscience  acquitted  him  fully  in  regard  to 
the  young  ladies  of  his  society.  He  had  never  so  much  as  waited 
on  one  home  in  a  storm.  He  had  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing of  what  they  might  say  of  him ;  and  he  equally  determined 
never  to  try  their  patience  by  relating  to  them  his  late  experience. 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  Doctor  Prescott,  as  he  came  in 
from  a  last  visit  to  Marion,  before  he  left  town,  "  I  shall  have  to 
tax  you  with  payment  for  my  late  services,  after  all." 

Mr.  Gilbert  blushed  crimson,  for  Prescott  had  assured  him  that 
It  should  cost  nothing. 

"  I  shall  not  '  cease  from  troubling '  until  you  repay  mo  Im- 
pleading my  case  with  the  elder  sister." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  said  he;  "you  shall  have  all  my 
influence  in  that  quarter,  especially  as  I  do  not  like  the  '  Cousin 
William '  to  whom  she  is  partially  engaged." 

William's  desertion  of  Marion  had  seemed  so  heartless  to  Mr. 
Gilbert,  that  he  could  not  bear  that  he  should  marry  her  sister. 
Gratitude  to  him  who  had  taken  the  shadow  from  their  home,  soon 
deepened  into  love,  in  Elinor's  heart ;  and  the  minister  soon  had 
the  pleasure  of  congratulating  his  friend  upon  another  success. 

The  next  morning  after  the  operation,  Marion  awoke  to  new 
life  and  energy.  She  lay  all  that  week  and  the  next,  patiently — 
thinking  how  sweet  it  was  to  be  nursed  and  tended  by  one  belov- 
ed, and  scarcely  uttering  a  single  gioan,  even  when  the  bandages 
were  removed — so  happy,  that  it  was  happiness  enough  to  others 
to  sit  in  the  reflected  light  of  her  countenance.  In  a  few  months 
she  was  able  to  walk  ;  still  slightly  lame,  but  without  suffering. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  following  June,  the  anniversary  of  their 
first  meeting,  Hanson  Gilbert  and  Marion  Torsleff  were  married. 
After  them  came  Doctor  Prescott  and  Elinor,  and  the  minister 
himself  pronounced  the  marriago  benediction  for  the  last  couple. 
Tho  two  brides,  in  their  simple  white  dresses,  looked  indeed  beau- 
tiful. As  Marion  walked  slowly  up  the  aisle  of  the  church,  where 
she  had  not  been  for  long  years  before,  every  eye  followed  her  in 
tears.  She  was  yet  pale,  but  the  light  of  happiness  was  in  her 
beautiful  eyes,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  heart  in  the  church  that 
did  uot  own  Use  goodness  and  beauty  of  the  Ministeu's  Wifu. 


A    BUrOULAB   .MAN. 

It  Is  not  often  the  case  that  authors  manifest  indifference  to 
their  pecuniary  interests.  An  exception,  however  to  the  general 
rule  is  found  in  the  rase  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  a  nowlyceum 
tragedy — "The  Gladiator  of  Bavenna."  The  play  has  attained 
great  popularity  in  Germany,  and  the  poet's  shares  in  the  profits 
of  its  various  performances,  amount,  it  is  said,  to  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  dollars — which  sum,  deposited  in  the  various  cash  box- 
es of  the  different  court  theatres,  has  for  some  time  awaited  tho 
disposal  of  the  legitimate  owner.  Neither  laurels  nor  gold  can 
induco  tho  dramatist  to  reveal  himself  to  tho  public. — London 
Alhrtuv'ini . 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

DOING  ONE'S  OWN  HOUSEWORK. 

BY    MARY    A.    LOWELL. 

It  was  the  third  week  after  her  marriage  ;  and  tho  little  wife 
sat  dejectedly  by  the  parlor  window,  watching  the  retiring  foot- 
steps of  her  husband  as  he  passed  round  the  corner.  Tears  were 
in  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  her  little  white  hands  hung  down  list- 
lessly over  her  silk  apron.  Yon  would  think  that  John  Ellis  had 
said  something  very  cruel  to  his  poor  wife,  to  call  out  such  a 
burst  of  sorrow.  But  tho  "  height  and  breadth  "  of  John's  cruel- 
ty was  merely  to  show  his  pretty  Margaret  how  pleasantly  they 
could  live,  and  how  much  they  could  save  up  for  future  years,  if 
sho  would  but  dismiss  the  great  slatternly  servant  girl,  who  was 
dawdling  about  all  day  long  in  the  kitchen,  breaking  the  crockery, 
wasting  the  food,  and  destroying,  in  fact,  nine  times  the  amount 
of  her  wages,  every  day  of  her  life. 

"  So,  he  married  me  for  a  slave,"  poor  Margaret  thought,  "and 
all  my  education,  which  dear  father  was  so  proud  of,  and  the 
pleasure  I  was  to  enjoy  in  going  out  and  receiving  company,  and 
being  constantly  dressed  in  the  way  which  he  used  to  like  to  see 
me,  must  all  giro  way  to  John's  whim  of  having  me  drudging  in 
the  kitchen  !" 

And  she  would  have  sobbed  aloud,  had  she  not  thought  that 
Kitty  would  hear  her.  She  looked  at  those  delicate  white  hands 
which  John  had  so  much  admired  when  she  was  playing  on  the 
piano,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  think  that  now  he  had  marrie  I  her, 
he  was  willing  that  they  should  become  large  and  red  with  kitch- 
en work.  She  sickened  at  the  thought,  and  then  she  turned  the 
sparkling  rings  that  John  had  given  her,  round  her  fingers,  and 
thought  how  soon  they  would  be  too  small,  if  she  should  have  to 
wash  dishes.  Poor  little  Margaret !  She,  whose  parents  had 
brought  her  up  so  delicately  that  she  had  never  yet  (to  use  a 
phrase  which  people  employ  to  express  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
emption from  labor),  brought  even  the  water  to  wash  her  hands, 
and  who  felt  that  John  had  looked  upon  her  as  u  being  altogether 
too  refined  and  exquisite  for  common  purposes;  to  think  of  his 
wanting  to  take  her  down  from  her  pedestal,  and  place  iier  in  the 
kitchen  !  It  was  too  much.  She  almost  wished  she  had  married 
old  Mr.  Hale,  whfc  had  offered  himself  regularly  every  year  since 
she  was  fifteen.  She  wondered  if  John  would  want  her  to  black 
his  boots.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  have  her  take  in  work.  Had 
she  really  married  such  a  mean  man  after  all  ?  Nobody  knows 
what  dreadful  images  of  servitude  and  hardship  Margaret  might 
have  called  up,  had  not  a  loud  crash  of  broken  china  startled  her, 
and  wiping  her  eves  she  descended  to  tho  kitchen,  where  for  three 
weeks  Kitty  had  reigned  sole  mistress.  Had  Margaret's  mother 
been  near  her  daughter,  she  would  have  turned  away  Kitty  the 
first  day  she  came  ;  but  neither  John  nor  Margaret  knew  enough 
of  domestic  affairs  to  perceive  that  she  was  wholly  incompetent 
to  do  what  she  had  undertaken,  though  bitterly  feeling  that  there 
was  disorder  and  discomfort  in  the  house.  They  attributed  it 
only  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  house  ;  for  both  hud  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  the  wide  halls  and  ample  rooms  of  country- 
houses,  and  were  annoyed  by  the  dark  stairways  and  dimly  lighted 
basement  of  their  city  home.  They  had  chosen  this  house  out  of 
many  which  offered,  because  it  had  two  parlors,  and  Margaret's 
handsome  outfit  of  furniture  demanded  a  good  deal  of  room. 

When  Margaret  went  down,  Kitty  was  hastily  hiding  some- 
thing in  the  cellar,  back  of  the  kitchen. 

"  What  was  that  broken  1"  said  Mrs.  Ellis.  "I  thought  I  heard 
a  terrible  crash." 

"  0,  no,  mum — no  indeed ;  it  must  have  been  in  tho  next 
house,"  said  Kitty,  whose  very  red  face  told  a  different  story. 

Margaret  went  into  the  cellar  and  fastened  the  door,  when  she 
commenced  searching  at  the  barrel  where  Kitty  had  been  stand- 
ing. Among  the  straw  which  had  been  thrown  into  it  from  her 
crates,  she  discovered  four  of  her  precious  cut  glass  goblets,  two 
china  saucers,  three  plates  and  the  top  of  a  sugar  bowl.  Looking 
round,  she  spied  a  large  pail  filled  with  pieces  of  cold  meat,  and 
further  on,  a  pan  full  of  spoiled  dough.  Vegetables,  in  various 
stages  of  decay,  lay  scattered  round  the  cellar,  the  closet  showed 
at  least  live  plates  of  butter,  three  of  cheese,  and  six  or  seven  of 
bread,  pie  and  cake.  Margaret  was  roused  now,  and  she  was  de- 
termined to  look  closer.  Opening  her  nice  new  wash  boiler,  she 
found  it  covered  with  rust ;  the  kettles  were  set  away  without 
washing,  a  new  soapstone  furnace  for  heating  irons,  was  broken 
hv  a  heavy  log  of  wood  which  had  fallen  on  it,  and  a  long  handled 
brush  was  also  broken.  On  coining  back  to  tho  room,  where 
Kitty  was  wearing  a  defiant  look,  she  proceeded  to  tho  inspection 
of  the  closet  there.  In  a  basket,  she  found  her  honing  blanket 
rolled  up  wet,  and  two  of  her  own  French  collars  mildewing 
among  its  folds.  In  tho  dining  room,  tho  girl  had  been  tamper- 
ing with  tho  new  French  clock,  and  put  it  to  sleep.  Iu  the  closet 
there  were  various  cracked  articles  ingeniously  disposed  so  as  to 
hide  tho  cracks. 

Margaret  was  good  at  figures,  and  without  noticing  the  girl  by 
a  single  word,  she  proceeded  up  stairs  to  her  own  room,  and  sat 
down  to  perform  a  very  simple  operation,  which  ran  as  follows : 

Three  goblet* S5  00 

Two  sauccrp 1  00 

Three  platec , 1  00 

Sugar  bowl 2  IX) 

Bru-h 1  7-"> 

Wrkcs.  for  three  weeks... 5  2a 

Servant's  board, 4  50 

Total,  620  60 

Her  judgment  led  her  to  call  the  waste  and  injury  she  had 
witnessed,  at  least  four  dollars  and  a  half  more,  making  the  very 
respectable  snm    of  twenty-five   dollars    for    thrco   weeks,  and 


amounting  in  a  year,  allowing  at  the  same  ratio,  to  four  hundred 
and  thirty-three  dollars  and  sixteen  cents  !  And  this  from  a  salary 
of  only  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  I  Adding  this  to  the  rent 
of  an  expensive  house,  the  style  of  dress  which  she  expected,  and 
occasional  rides  into  the  country,  and  a  few  concert  tickets — 
Margaret  was  really  overwhelmed.  Her  tears  were  gone.  Sho 
was  a  woman  of  spirit,  after  all,  and  her  decisions  wero  usually 
made  with  promptness  and  executed  with  despatch.  Sho  called 
Kitty  up  to  the  parlor,  and  giving  her  the  amount  of  her  wages 
and  money  enough  to  pay  her  board  for  a  week,  she  dismissed  her 
at  once. 

A6  soon  as  Kitty  was  gone  she  went  to  her  chamber,  and  se- 
lecting the  coarsest  of  her  dresses,  a  dark  gingham,  she  pat  it  on. 
A  plain  linen  collar  was  added,  and  tearing  off  a  piece  of  calico 
from  a  roll  which  her  mother  had  provided  for  winter  spreads,  sho 
sat  down  and  made  her  a  largo  apron.  Pinning  up  her  sleeves, 
and  putting  on  her  apron,  she  went  down  to  the  kitchen.  In  an 
hour  she  had  managed  to  bring  it  into  something  like  order,  by 
sweeping  the  floor  and  laying  aside  the  numerous  towels  and  nap- 
kins which  had  accumulated  for  the  wash.  Her  spirits  actually 
rose  with  the  line  exercise  she  was  taking,  and  the  nice  order  into 
which  she  was  bringing  her  rooms.  She  did  not  feel  tired  at  all  ; 
not  half  so  much,  at  least,  as  she  was  the  other  day,  going  np 
Washington  Street  ;  and  on  looking  at  her  dress  after  sho 
got  through,  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge  thnt  it  was  not  half 
so  soiled  as  the  one  she  wore  on  that  occasion. 

"  Hut  why  need  we  live  in  town  at  all  ?"  thought  Margaret.  "  I 
think  I  could  manage  things  better  if  we  only  had  a  little  cottage 
in  the  country,  and  1  will  coax  .John  to  remove." 

When  John  came  home  that  day,  he  heard  no  sound  of  piano 
or  guitar ;  and  he  wondered  why  the  parlor  blinds  were  so  closely 
shut.  Margaret,  he  thought,  must  be  ill  or  out  ;  and  he  anxious- 
ly applied  his  key  to  the  latch.  Not  finding  her,  he  descended  to 
the  lower  regions,  where  he  found  a  nice  little  dinner  smoking  on 
the  table,  and  Margaret  already  seated.  She  had  taken  off  her 
apron,  smoothed  her  hair  and  adjusted  her  collar  ;  and  her  pret- 
ty dark  dress  was  well-fitting  and  becoming.  She  had  a  glow  on 
her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  had  recovered  from  tlte  tears  of  the  morn- 
ing. So  exhilarated  had  site  become  from  her  exercise,  that  sho 
had  nctually  forgotten  that  she  intended  to  meet  John  with  a  great 
deal  of  dignity,  when  he  should  return.  John  sat  down  to  dinner, 
praised  the  steak,  admired  the  pudding,  and  thought  Kilty,  for 
once,  got  them  a  good  dinner.  Margaret  looked  rather  queer,  but 
he  did  not  understand  that  anything  was  going  on  until  Margaret 
went  round  to  his  side  of  the  table,  and  told  him  that  she  had 
taken  his  advice  and  dismissed  Kitty,  and  had  resolved  to  do 
her  own  work.  John  thought,  of  course,  that  she  was  the  best  lit- 
tle wife  in  the  world  ;  und  he  listened  eagerly  to  her  plan  of  living 
out  of  town. 

"  Why  did  we  not  think  of  it  before  V  said  he.  "  I  know  of 
a  good  house  just  out  of  the  city,  only  a  few  miles  by  railway." 

"  We  will  go  and  sec  it  this  afternoon,"  said  Margaret;  "and 
I  know  you  can  easily  dispose  of  our  lease  here." 

So,  after  Margaret  had  cleared  away  with  her  own  hands,  and 
washed  the  dishes  without  breaking  them,  she  dressed  herself  neat- 
ly, and  when  John  was  ready  to  go,  site  accompanied  him.  It  was 
spring,  and  the  smell  of  the  fresh  earth  and  of  the  budding  leaves 
was  delightful.  A  walk  of  a  yen  few  minutes  brought  them  to  a 
pleasant  little  cottage,  in  tiie  window  of  which  was  a  notice,  im- 
plying that  it  was  to  be  let.  The  owner  happened  to  be  near,  and 
tiny  walked  over  the  house,  admiring  its  pleasant  and  convenient 
rooms.  They  could  have  it  at  once,  and  they  agreed  to  take 
it  immediately  ;  and  so  it  was  all  settled. 

The  next  week  found  them  settled  quietly  in  their  new  home. 
One  attic  room  was  appropriated  to  the  furniture  which  they  could 
not  find  space  for  below.  The  kitchen  was  almost  perfect  in  its 
arrangements,  and  Margaret  thought  that,  comparing  it  with  the 
house  in  the  city,  it  would  be  only  play  to  do  all  the  work.  She 
even  talked  of  keeping  a  cow  and  making  her  own  butter  1  and 
with  those  little  white  hands  too. 

How  pleasant  was  her  room  with  its  bay  window  looking  out 
on  green  meadows  anil  blossoming  orchards,  and  all  the  beautiful 
sights  which  the  country  affords.  There  was  a  tall  rose  bush 
growing  over  the  window,  and  a  tine  honeysuckle  round  the 
porch,  and  a  little  yard  full  of  mignonette  und  verbenas  ;  and 
Margaret  was  delighted  with  all. 

The  neighborhood  into  which  the  Ellises  had  removed,  hap- 
pened to  be  a  very  good  one.  Several  of  the  ladies  near  her  wero 
highly  intelligent  and  cultivated.  They  soon  called  upon  her, 
and  she  found  that  many  of  them  had  removed  from  the  city  from 
the  same  motive  which  had  influenced  herself — to  get  rid  of  the 
aunoyanco  of  bad  help,  and  to  live  in  a  place  where  it  was  not 
considered  disgraceful  to  take  charge  of  their  own  housework. 
Nor  did  it  dctruct  from  their  intellectual  excellence,  nor  make 
them  less  polished  and  agreeable,  becau.se  they  could  make  their 
own  bread  and  pies,  and  superintend  their  own  washing.  So 
thought  Mr.  Ellis,  when  he  returned  from  the  city  one  warm, 
dusty  day,  and  found  his  wife  reading  in  the  cool,  comfortable 
parlor  ;  while  the  piano  standing  open,  and  the  guitar  out  of  its 
case,  showed  that  site  had  been  practising. 

Sho  went  out  of  tho  room  for  ti  moment,  when  he  beard  her 
little  silver  bell  ring  for  tea.  He  found  her  at  the  table,  where  her 
nice  white  biscuit,  iecd  butter,  and  cool  strawberries  and  cream, 
formed  fine  accompaniments  to  tho  smoking  tea.  Then  tho  stroll 
into  the  woods  after  tea.  and  the  pleasant  chat  with  their  new 
neighbors,  and  lastly  the  music  which  Margaret  gave  thom,  closed 
their  delightful  evening.  Margaret  never  complained  of  tho  work, 
nor  again  thought  that  John  couid  bo  fo  cruel  as  to  make  her  a 
slave.  Sho  became  one  of  the  neatest  of  housewives,  and  in  time 
6he  actually  did  make  the  nicest  of  butter. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  SNOW-STORM. 

BT     WILLIAM     L.     SIIOESIAIIR. 


Gray  clouds  the  blue  of  heaven  (hat  out, 

The  snow  Is  falling  fast : 
The  air  Is  chill :  the  streams  are  froze : 

Old  Winter's  come  at  last.: 

IIo  makes 

A  mantle  of  the  feathery  flakes. 

And  o'er 

His  shoulders  spreads  it  wide; 
Then,  with  a  scowl,  he  stalks  about, 

In  stern  and  gloomy  pride. 

For  miles  away  the  fields  are  white; 

And  faster  now  descends 
The  winged  rain  from  cloudy  halls, 

And  all  the  trees  it  bends: 
Each  branch 
Shakes  off  a  noiseless  avalanche, 
When  calls 

Alond  the  Norland  blast. 
Ah  me!  'twill  be  a  dismal  night, 

And  night  is  ncaring  fast. 

Make  bright  the  flro  upon  the  hearth, 

And  let  the  storm  como  down  : 
Let  us  not  measure  time  by  sighs, 

Nor  with  wild  winter  frown — 
Should  we 
Be  sad,  because  he's  bleak  of  blee? 
'lis  wise 

To  learn  to  scorn  his  din 
Without,  while  we  with  wholesomo  mirth, 

Make  summer-time  within. 

This  life  of  ours,  at  best,  is  brief, 

And  swift  away  doth  flow, 
As.  when  the  warm  sun  shines  again, 

Do  these  cold  Hakes  of  snow. 
'Twere  good 
To  snatch  a  joy  from  nature's  mood, 
Nor  plain 

Whatever  it  may  be, 
Nor  wear  away  by  causeless  grief, 

What  is  so  soon  to  flee. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HARMLESS    GOSSIP. 

BY    MARY    L.    MEANT. 

"  How  very  agreeable  and  amusing  old  Mrs.  Carr  is,"  said 
Clara  Perkins  to  her  mother,  as  her  grandmother  and  an  elderly 
visitor  left  the  parlor.  "  I  declare,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  so  aged 
a  person  so  lively.  I  was  asking  her  when  you  came  in  to  give 
me  the  secret  of  her  unfailing  spirit — for  if  I  live  to  grow  old,  I 
should  wish  to  be  like  her." 

"  I  hope  you  will  never  be  like  her,  Clara — though  I  sometimes 
fear  you  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Perkins,  gravely. 

"  Now,  mother,  how  can  you  speak  so  unkindly  of  poor  Mrs. 
Carr  '"  said  the  daughter,  affecting  a  careless  manner,  though  the 
color  deepened  on  her  cheeks.  "  I  had  forgotten  your  dislike  to 
her  when  I  spoke ;  but  she  is  the  only  one  of  our  acquaintance  I 
ever  hear  you  speak  against,  dear  mother." 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  speaking  ill  of  people,"  returned  Mrs.  Perkins, 
"and  I  should  not  give  utterance  to  my  opiuion  of  Mrs.  Carr  in 
your  presence,  were  I  not  fearful  of  her  exerting  a  baleful  influence 
upon  you.  I  observe  with  regret  your  increasing  desire  for  her 
society." 

"  Well,  mother,  she  is  so  witty  and  conversable,"  began  Clara. 

"  Witty  at  the  expense  of  others — conversable  on  a  subject 
which  I  would  wish  my  daughter  sedulously  to  avoid.  Her  mind 
seems  given  entirely  to  gossip  and  slander ;  no  one's  character  is 
safe  with  her,  for  the  mere  mention  of  a  person  is  sure  to  call  forth 
a  long  talk  on  his  or  her  affairs,  and — " 

"  But  that  is  only  harmless  gossip,  mother,"  interrupted  Clara. 

"  Nothing  is  harmless,  Clara,  that  leaves  in  our  minds  an  unfa- 
vorable impression  of  others,  when  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  be 
informed  of  their  defect?.  Besides,  those  who  are  fond  of  listen- 
ing to  gossiping  details  arc  generally  prone  to  repeat  them ;  and 
such  repetition,  whether  springing  from  thoughtlessness,  or  malice, 
is  often  equally  deplorable  in  its  results.  No  one  can  estimate  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  the  tattling  propensity  so  unfortu- 
nately prevalent." 

"  But,  mother,  I  would  never  repeat  anything  to  the  detriment 
of  others." 

"  Not  intentionally,  I  hope,  my  dear.  But  we  are  apt  to  speak 
of  whatever  gives  us  pleasure ;  and  if  you  continue  to  derive  amuse- 
ment from  Mrs.  Carr's  ill-natured,  sarcastic  remarks,  which  you 
deem  witty,  be  assured  you  will  repeat  them  unawares.  I  am 
sometimes  pained  to  hear  you  utter  flippant  remarks  on  our  friends, 
which  I  am  very  sure  came  originally  from  her.'' 

The  entrance  of  old  Mrs.  Perkins  caused  a  suspension  of  the 
conversation,  much  to  Clara's  relief,  as  she  secretly  considered 
her  mother's  disapproval  of  Mrs.  Carr  a  whim  which  she  had  no 
intention  of  deferring  to.  Not  that  Clara  was  in  general  self- 
willed  or  unenviable ;  but  in  this  instance,  she  thought  it  only  right 
to  follow  her  inclination. 

Her  grandmother  and  Mrs.  Carr  had  been  friends  from  early 
girlhood,  and  the  latter,  as  age  and  infirmities  grew  upon  her,  nat- 
urally liked  more  and  more  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  old  acquain- 
tance, who,  as  she  often  boasted,  was  still  as  active  and  lively  as 
she  had  been  twenty  years  before.  She  was  a  widow,  and  lived, 
with  no  companion  but  an  orphan  child  she  had  taken  as  help,  in 
a  snug  little  dwelling,  which  was  the  "pink  "of  neatness  and 


order.  The  old  housewife  took  great  pride  in  her  little  domicil. 
It  was  her  delight  to  have  one  or  two  acquaintances  come  to  sit 
with  her  of  an  afternoon,  to  have  "a  cozy  chat  over  a  good  dish 
of  tea,"  when  she  would  listen  complacently  to  their  praises  of  her 
housekeeping,  asd  in  turn  entertain  them  with  many  scraps  of  gos- 
sip, which  she  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  collecting  and  embellishing. 

Of  these  visitors,  the  most  frequent  was  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Per- 
kins. Many  an  afternoon  did  Clara,  when  a  little  child,  accom- 
pany her  grandmother  to  partake  of  Mrs.  Carr's  unequalled  bis- 
cuit and  seed-cakes.  And  though,  as  she  grew  older,  and  her 
time  was  devoted  to  school-tasks,  these  visits  grew  less  frequent 
and  finally  ceased,  she  always  retained  a  pleasant  remembrance  of 
them ;  so  that  sho  was  not  sorry,  when  her  school  days  were  over, 
and  she  had  leisure  to  enjoy  herself,  to  be  requested  occasionally 
to  bo  her  grandmother's  companion  to  her  old  friend's.  Her 
mother,  knowing  Mrs.  Carr  to  be  an  inveterate  newsmonger,  and 
prone  to  put  the  worst  construction  on  every  one's  sayings  and 
doings,  entirely  disapproved  these  visits ;  yet,  unwilling  to  forbid 
what  she  knew  to  be  a  gratification  to  her  husband's  aged  mother, 
was  forced  to  content  herself  with  warning  her  daughter  on  the 
subject — warnings  which  htr  daughter  regarded  as  merely  the 
effects  of  prejudice. 

A  few  days  after  the  conversation  above  detailed,  Clara  came 
down  stairs  equipped  for  a  walk,  and  looking  into  the  sitting-room, 
where  her  mother  and  grandmother  were  sitting,  said  : 

"  I  am  going  to  sco  Jenny  Wood,  and  to  get  my  dress  fitted — 
can  I  do  any  errand  for  you  wliile  I  am  out 1" 

"  I  believe  not,  to-day." 

"For  you,  then,  grandmother?"  queried  Clara,  her  hand  on  the 
door-knob.     The  old  lady  replied : 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  wish  you  would  call  at  Mrs.  Carr's,  as  you  go 
along,  and  tell  her  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  there  to- 
morrow, as  I  promised — my  rheumatism  is  getting  so  bad  from 
this  sudden  change  in  the  weather." 

Clara  promised  to  fulfil  the  commission,  and  set  off.  It  was  a 
lovely  afternoon  in  early  autumn,  just  sufficiently  cool  to  render  a 
long  walk  pleasant  and  exhilarating  to  a  young,  healthy  girl  liko 
Clara,  and  she  proceeded  gaily  onward,  and  soon  reached  Mrs. 
Carr's  dwelling.  The  door  was  opened  by  the  old  lady  herself, 
who  greeted  her  unexpected  visitor  warmly,  and  conducted  her 
into  the  cozy  little  parlor,  exclaiming  : 

"  Bless  your  rosy  cheeks !  It  is  good  for  ono's  eyes  to  see  a 
girl  with  such,  now-a-days,  when  most  of  them  arc  such  sickly,  die- 
away  things  ;"  and  she  playfully  pinched  the  young  girl's  bright 
cheeks,  while  with  the  other  hand  she  drew  off  her  shawl,  as  if  her 
spending  the  afternoon  wits  a  matter  of  course.  Clara,  thauking 
her,  professed  her  inability  to  remain,  and  repeated  her  grand- 
mother's message. 

"  I'll  be  sorry  if  she  cannot  como,"  replied  Mrs.  Carr,  "  for  there 
are  not  many  I  am  so  fond  of  having  with  me.  Do  make  her 
come,  if  6he  is  at  all  able,  my  dear,  and  be  sure  you  come  with 
her.  But  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  off  now — no,  indeed ;  for  I 
have  some  biscuit  just  ready  to  bake,  and  I  guess  they'll  be  pretty 
good  ones,  so  you  must  help  me  to  eat  them.  Now  you  wont  say 
no,  for  I  say  yes ;  and  I  will  have  my  own  way — pretty  note,  in- 
deed, if  an  old  woman  like  me  must  give  up  to  a  young  slip  of  a 
tiling  like  Clara  Perkins.  But  if  you  arc  really  in  haste,  I'll  give 
you  an  early  tea,  and  then  you  may  go." 

So  Clara  was  prevailed  on  to  lay  aside  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
await  the  appearance  of  the  "early  tea."  Mrs.  Carr  trotted  back 
and  forth  between  parlor  and  kitchen,  contriving  to  that  with  her 
visitor  without  neglecting  her  biscuit ;  and  very  toon  the  two  were 
seated  at  the  little  round  table  partaking  of  the  fragrant  tea  and 
biscuit,  Mrs.  Carr  regretting  she  had  none  of  the  seed-cakes  Clara 
was  60  fond  of — and  was  altogether  so  chatty  and  entertaining, 
that  the  latter  never  thought  of  her  mother's  warning,  but  enjoyed 
the  simple  repast  and  gossiping  anecdotes  of  her  hostess  with  equal 
relish.  In  the  course  of  the  talk,  Clara  happened  to  mention  that 
her  particular  business  out  that  afternoon  was  to  be  measured  for 
a  dress,  which  the  elder  Miss  Wood  was  making  for  her. 

"  Speaking  of  new  dresses,  reminds  me  of  that  proud  piece, 
Sally  Beckct,"  said  Mrs.  Carr.  "  Didn't  you  meet  her  on  your 
way  here  ?" 

Clara  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  I  thought  you  might,  as  I  saw  her  go  by  just  before  you  came ; 
but  maybe  you  came  round  the  other  street.  She  had  a  new  dress 
on — the  prittiest  delaine  I  ever  sat  eyes  on.  How  they  con  afford 
such  things  is  what  I  would  like  to  know." 

Clara  remembered  hearing  her  father  often  speak  of  Mr.  Becket, 
with  whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted,  as  having  been  for  nearly 
a  vear  rendered  helpless  through  paralysis,  so  that  tho  support  of 
the  family  devolved  entirely  on  the  children — a  youth  of  about 
nineteen,  and  two  young  sisters ;  she  therefore  replied,  "  that  they 
had  been  very  unfortunate,  and  must  find  it  a  hard  struggle  to  live 
any  way  comfortably." 

"  Well,  so  one  would  think,  my  dear,  but  it's  hard  saying. 
Some  folks  get  inlo  trouble  and  are  very  much  pitied,  when,  if  the 
truth  was  known,  they  stand  in  no  need  of  compassion.  .Now, 
there's  Sal  Becket — many  a  girl  in  better  circumstances  cannot 
bo  gadding  about  the  street  as  much,  and  always  looking  so  trim, 
too.  Talk  of  her  sewing  for  a  living  ! — much  sewing  she  docs,  to 
be  sure !  I  can't  sec  how  they  do  it,  for  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
them ;  but  some  one  told  me  that  George  was  their  main  stay,  and 
I  dare  say  he  is." 

The  old  lady  laughed  and  nodded  significantly,  but  Clara,  not 
understanding  her  drift,  exclaimed,  innocently  : 

"  O,  no ;  he  cannot  do  much  for  them,  for  I  have  heard  father 
say  that  Mr.  Kobinson  only  gives  him  four  dollars  a  week — and 
what  is  that  towards  the  support  of  a  whole  family  ?" 

"  Ah,  more  than  you  know  of,  ray  dear,"  chuckled  Mrs.  Carr. 


"  That's  very  good  wages  for  a  boy  like  George — four  dollars  a 
week,  and  the  use  of  the  till.     Yes,  yes,  they  can  do  very  well." 

Clara  laughed  heartily  at  the  old  lady's  pleasantry,  and  soon 
after,  bidding  her  good-by,  proceeded  to  Miss  Wood's.  While 
being  measured  for  her  dress,  tongues  went  busily,  of  course ;  and 
among  the  rest,  Miss  Wood  said  : 

"  I  wish  you  would  get  a  narrow  gimp  for  your  dress  like  that 
Sarah  Bcckct's  is  trimmed  with  ;  it  would  match  it  exactly,  and 
is  the  prettiest  pattern  I  have  seen  of  a  cheap  gimp." 

"  Where  was  it  bought,  I  wonder?"  was  Clara's  eager  inquirv. 

"  I  asked  her  the  other  day,  as  6ister  wanted  to  know,"  said 
Jenny  Wood  ;  "  for  Sarah  and  I  always  speak  when  wo  chance  to 
meet,  since  we  were  at  the  same  school.  But  she  said  her  brother 
had  given  her  the  dress  and  its  trimmings,  so  she  could  not  tell 
where  they  were  bought." 

"Her  brother!"  remarked  Clara,  in  whoso  mind  Mrs.  Carr's 
ungenerous  remarks  were  yet  fresh. 

"  Yes  ;  a  junior  clerk  at  Mr.  Ilobinson's,  is  he  not  ?"  asked  Miss 
Wood.  "  He  must  get  a  good  salary,  I  should  think,  to  be  able 
to  make  such  presents — and  they  so  poor,  too." 

"  (),  yes,  very  good  salary,  I  believe — four  dollars  a  week  and 
the  'use  of  the  till,' as  the  saying  is,"  rejoined  Clara;  and  scarcely 
heeding  the  whispered  remark,  "  Ah,  is  it  possible  ? — what  a  pity  !" 
she  turned  to  examine  a  half  finished  mantilla  on  the  table.  Had 
the  unthinking  girl  observed  Miss  Wood's  elevation  of  the  eye- 
brows and  glance  of  ready  understanding,  she  would  have  recalled 
or  explained  her  mischievous  words.  As  it  was,  the  matter  passed 
from  her  memory,  until  a  few  days  after  it  was  unpleasantly 
recalled. 

"  George  Beckct  has  lost  his  situation,"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  on 
coming  homo  to  dinner  one  day. 

"  How  was  that  ?"  asked  his  wife,  who,  from  his  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  Beckcts,  felt  interested  in  them,  though  personally  they 
were  strangers. 

"  I  happened  to  call  in  at  Kobinson's  to-day,  and  missing 
George,  learned  that  he  was  discharged  yesterday,  on  no  less  a 
charge  than  theft." 

Mr.  Perkins  knit  his  brsws  angrily  as  he  uttered  the  word,  and 
his  wife  uttered  an  exclamation  of  grieved  surprise.  Mr.  Perkins 
resumed : 

"  I  would  as  soon  suspect  myself  of  stealing,  and  so  I  told  Rob- 
inson ;  but  he  is  firmly  persuaded  of  George's  guilt.  Small  sums 
of  money  have  been  continually  disappearing  in  an  unaccountable 
way,  he  says ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  made  way  with  them 
himself  in  come  foolish  manner  that  he  forgets.  I  know  ho  has  a 
habit  of  spending  money  on  anything  that  offers,  if  it  is  cheap ; 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  never  thinks  of  his  bargains  after- 
ward. I  told  him  so,  and  he  said  he  had  contented  himself  with 
thus  explaining  the  matter,  until  bis  suspicious  were  directed  to 
George  Becket." 

"  In  what  manner?"  inquired  Mrs.  Perkins,  much  interested. 

"  O,  through  women's  gossip,  of  course,"  answered  her  hus- 
band, testily.  "  Night  before  last  his  wife  told  him  to  keep  an  eye 
to  George,  for  from  some  words  that  had  dropped  from  her  dress- 
maker, Miss  Wood,  regarding  him,  she  feared  ho  was  not  so  trust- 
worthy as  had  been  imagined.  So  Kobinson's  suspicions  were 
immediately  aroused  ;  and  happening  in  the  course  of  yesterday  to 
miss  a  two  dollar  bill  from  some  money  he  hod  placed  in  the  desk 
towards  settling  an  account,  he  was  persuaded  that  George  was 
the  rogue,  and,  without  any  explanation  to  him,  paid  him  off,  and 
told  him  he  had  no  further  need  of  his  services." 

It  was  well  for  Clara  that  both  parents  were  too  absorbed  in  the 
painful  narrative  to  observe  its  effect  upon  her.  At  the  first  men- 
tion of  George  Beckct  she  had  felt  an  undcfinablc  dread  ;  but  when 
the  dressmaker  was  named,  she  gave  an  involuntary  start,  as  the 
conviction  that  she  had  been  the  cause  of  this  flashed  upon  her 
mind.  In  vain  6he  sought  to  persuade  herself  that  her  foolish 
words  were  of  no  consequence — that  they  could  not  have  caused 
Miss  Wood's  s  ispicions — tho  voice  of  conscience  was  not  to  bo 
hushed  by  this  sophistry.  With  startling  distinctness  came  back 
the  memory  of  her  careless  remark — of  the  answering  ejaculation, 
unheeded  at  the  moment — and  sho  felt  self-convicted  of  having  in- 
jured the  reputation  and  blighted  tho  prospects  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, through  her  unguarded  repetition  of  Mrs.  Carr's  malicious 
insinuation.  "Ah,"  she  reflected,  "had  I  but  given  heed  to  my 
mother's  judicious  warning — but  perhaps  I  can  undo  the  ill  I  have 
done."  This  thought  enabled  her  to  preserve  her  outward  com- 
posure, though  she  heard  no  more  that  was  said  during  the  seem- 
ingly interminable  meal,  which  was  no  sooner  over,  than  she  has- 
tened to  her  room  to  indulge  btr  remorseful  meditations,  and  re- 
solve upon  some  cause  of  immediate  action. 

She  was  not  long  in  coming  to  a  decision,  though  it  involved  a 
severe  self-mortification.  But  Clara  was  not  one  to  shrink  from 
aught  that  she  felt  to  be  a  duty,  however  painful ;  and  in  a  short 
timo  she  was  attired  for  a  walk,  and  sought  her  mother,  to  acquaint 
her  with  her  unfortunate  instrumentality  in  tho  affair  they  regret- 
ted, and  lo  ask  her  opinion  of  the  plan  she  had  formed.  To  her 
disappointment  she  learned  that  her  mother  had  just  gone  out. 
Clara  stood  in  the  entry  in  perplexed  indecision.  "  Shall  I  post- 
pone it  till  the  morrow  ?  I  ought  to  consult  mother  ere  I  take  this 
step,"  was  her  first  thought ;  but  the  second  said,  "  No,  if  I  wait 
till  to-morrow,  I  may  be  less  inclined  to  make  the  avowal ;  sho 
will  not  disapprove  of  my  hastening  to  atone  for  my  sinful  folly." 

And  Clara  left  the  houscon  her  humiliating  errand.  She  called 
first  at  the  dressmaker's,  but  only  saw  Jenny.  From  her,  how- 
ever, she  learned  enough  to  assure  her  that  Miss  Wood  had  no 
ground  for  her  suspicions  of  George  Becket,  save  her  own  idle 
words.  Prom  thence  she  proceeded  to  Mr.  Kobinson's  residence, 
where  she  was  shown  into  tho  parlor,  and  in  a  few  moments  tho 
lady  of  the  house  joined  her.     They  had  never   met  before,  but 
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Mrs.  Robinson's  sociable  manner  toon  made  Clara  feci  at  home ; 
and  with  less  difficulty  than  she  had  imagined,  she  found  herself 
relating  the  object  of  her  visit  to  her  deeply  interested  auditor. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  she  exclaimed,  when  her  visitor  had  concluded, 
"  that  Miss  Wood  had  no  other  cause  for  speaking  in  the  way  she 
did  of  George  •  She  certainly  appeared  to  consider  it  her  duty  to 
apeak  to  me  on  the  subject,  that  I  might  caution  my  husband 
against  trusting  him  implicitly,  as  ho  had  always  done.  I  was 
quite  sorry,  for  the  young  man  was  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  his  sisters  are  very  pleasing  girls.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  them,  for  I  chanced  to  discover  that  they  are  both  expert  at 
ombroidcring ;  and  as  it  is  so  fashionable,  I  have  kept  them  very- 
busy  for  myself  and  several  friends,  to  whom  I  showed  their  beau- 
tiful work.  The  girls  were  glad  to  get  it  rather  than  any  other 
sewing,  for  it  pays  well  just  now  while  it  is  new;  and  I  fre- 
quently thought  they  worked  too  steadily,  and  advised  them  not 
to  neglect  taking  some  recreation.  They  are  so  young,  it  seems  a 
pity  that  they  should  have  such  a  trying  life  ;  and  on  their  account, 
I  felt  greater  regret  for  their  brother's  ill-conduct.  I  am  very  glad 
we  were  in  error,  though,"  and  the  gay  young  wife  broke  into  a 
merry  laugh,  "I  may  expect  a  good  scolding  from  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  a  command  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  my  old  dressmaker." 

Clara  expressed  a  hope  that  when  all  was  explained  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  he  might  be  induced  to  employ  his  late  clerk  again. 

"He  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  though  it  will  be  rather  awkward  to 
ask  George  to  como  back.  However,  he  knows  Mr.  Robinson  is 
apt  to  bo  hasty  at  times,  and  luckily  he  gave  him  no  intimation  of 
his  suspicions." 

Mrs.  Robinson  paused  and  mused  silently  an  instant,  then,  as  if 
speaking  aloud  her  thoughts,  she  said,  slowly  : 

"  JIow  I  remember  that  she  began  the  subject  by  alluding  to  the 
very  handsome  dress  George  had  lately  presented  to  his  sister;  but 
as  I  happened  to  know  that  it  had  cost  him  naught  beyond  a 
'thank  you,'  I  gave  no  heed  to  what  she  was  saying.  I  had  the 
mousselinc  de  laine  brought  from  the  store  a  few  weeks  ago  for 
my  own  wear ;  but  as  there  was  more  in  the  piece  than  I  had 
thought  (quite  sufficient  for  two  plain  dresses),  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  really  no  occasion  for  a  dress  of  the  kind  at  present, 
and,  at  my  suggestion,  Mr.  Robinson  gave  it,  with  suitable  trim- 
mings I  had  purchased,  to  George  for  his  sisters." 

*'  So  that  is  the  history  of  the  important  dress  which  gave  rise  to 
all  this  speculation  and  mischief,"  said  Clara,  more  and  more 
ashamed  of  her  part  in  the  affair. 

"  Of  course.  I  never  thought  of  giving  this  explanation  to  Miss 
Wood,  for — but  there  is  my  husband  just  come  to  dinner.  I  am 
glad  yon  are  here  to  have  a  part  in  the  scolding — misery  loves 
company,  you  know ;"  and  with  a  gay  laugh  the  wife  opened  the 
parlor-door,  and  summoned  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  passing 
through  the  hall,  to  their  presence.  It  was  a  fresh  mortification  to 
Clara,  but  he  was  glad  to  be  introduced  to  the  daughter  of  his 
friend  Perkins;  and  when  his  wife  rapidly  related  the  purport  of 
her  visit,  his  delight  at  the  exculpation  of  his  favorite  overcame  all 
other  feelings. 

"  I'll  have  him  back  this  very  day,"  he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his 
hands,  as  was  his  custom  when  well  pleased.  "  I  have  missed 
him  all  the  morning ;  the  storo  scarce  seems  like  itself  without 
him." 

"  But  will  ho  come  back  so  readily  t  He  must  think  it  very 
strange,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson. 

"  0,  no,  he  knows  me  very  well ;  he'll  think  it  one  of  my  odd 
whims — a  sudden  fit  of  economy,  or  something  of  the  sort.  I 
would  not  have  him  to  know  my  real  motives ;  and  fortunately  no 
one,  save  my  friend  Perkins,  is  aware  of  his  discharge — not  even 
tho  other  clerk,  for  he  was  absent  at  the  timo,  and  I  was  too  vexed 
at  finding  my  confidence  in  George  misplaced  to  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance. Yes,  yes ;  he'll  come  back.  I  am  safe  enough  this 
time ;  but  if  I  ever  lend  a  credulous  ear  to  women's  idle  gossip 
again,  may  I  suffer  all  the  consequences." 

And  Mr.  Robinson  shook  his  finger  in  playful  anger  at  his  pretty 
wife,  who,  with  a  merry  glance  at  Clara,  replied  : 

"  I  was  really  wondering  if  I  should  escapo  blame.  But  please 
remember,"  she  added,  archly,  "  that  you  had  unmistakable  proof, 
as  you  said,  against  him.  How  will  you  now  account  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  note  ?" 

"  O,  in  any  way,  rather  than  by  attributing  it  to  George,"  said 
the  merchant,  testily.  "  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  put  it  in  the  desk." 

After  some  more  conversation,  Clara,  with  a  lightened  heart, 
returned  home.  Her  mother  was  at  once  grieved  and  rejoiced  by 
the  revelation  made  by  her  deeply  penitent  daughter,  and  strength- 
ened by  her  good  counsel  the  resolution  made  in  all  sincerity  by 
Clara.  The  next  day  her  father  brought  the  gratifying  intelli- 
gence that  George  was  rc-inslated,  and  had  accounted  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  tho  two  dollar  note,  by  mentioning  that  he  had 
given  it  in  payment  of  a  small  purchase  made  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
which  he  had  desired  him  to  settle  for  out  of  any  money  in  the 
desk,  when  the  bill  would  be  presented.  Tho  lad'6  hasty  dismissal 
had  given  him  no  time  to  state  the  fact. 

"  So  far  all's  right,"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  who  was  much  pleased 
at  his  daughter's  promptness  in  repairing  the  evil  she  had  caused. 
"  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  mischief  done  in  this  way  can 
be  ascertained  or  remedied.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  may  never 
forget  your  present  resolution  against  '  harmless  gossip,' but  that 
in  seasons  of  temptations  you  may  be  guarded  by  tho  recollection 
of  '  four  dollars  a  week  and  the  use  of  tho  till.' " 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
"PEACE,     BE     STILL!" 

BY  TAXAR  AXNB   KERMOCB. 

Wildly  raged  the  angry  billows, 

While  oar  Saviour  calmly  slept ; 
The  fragile  vessel  hoaved  Bnd  trembled, 

As  howling  past  the  strong  wind  swept. 
Fear  fell  on  each  troubled  spirit, 

Then  they  to  the  Saviour  prayed  i 
Lord,  arise!  help,  or  wo  perish  ! 

The  tempest's  keen,  we'ro  sore  afraid! 
lie  rose,  and  by  his  mighty  will, 

Calmed  the  wild  wares — said,  u  Peace,  be  still  \n 

And  now,  as  on  life's  restless  ocean, 

We  slowly  steer  towards  our  home- 
Often  tossed  in  wild  commotion, 

Often  wrapped  in  saddened  gloom — 
When  storms  and  darkness  cross  our  pith. 

And  sorrows  keen  around  us  play, 
We'll  pray  to  Christ,  our  Cod  in  heaven, 

Ho'll  turn  our  darkness  into  day — 
And  gratitude  each  heart  will  fill, 

For  those  words  all  powerful,  "  Peace,  be  irUl !» 


-4-  ■»«»•     > 


Great  Ideas  op  great  Men. — It  was  Hampden  who  establish- 
ed in  the  English  mind  the  idea  of  liberty ;  Cromwell,  who  estab- 
lished the  idea  of  toleration  ;  Blake,  the'idea  that  Britain  must  be 
the  master  of  tho  seas ;  and  Milton,  the  idea  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 


[Written  for  Bollou's  Pictorial.) 

THE  LIFE-LIKE  PORTRAIT. 

BT    MANCIB    A.    DUKIVAGB. 

Great  was  tho  commotion  of  the  little  New  England  village  in 
which  he  lived,  when  Ethan  Vane,  the  son  of  Widow  Vane,  a  lad 
of  nineteen,  whose  taste  for  art  had  been  developed  without  in- 
struction, and  without  models  of  any  kind,  produced  his  first  pic- 
ture, a  portrait  of  his  old  mother.  Everybody  went  to  see  it,  and 
everybody  pronounced  it  a  striking  likeness.  Nor  did  they  err  in 
the  decision  ;  but  when  the  editor  of  the  "  Bird  of  Freedom,"  a 
small  newspaper  which  appeared  from  time  to  time,  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  pronounced  it  a  splendid  work  of  art,  he  simply 
evinced  his  ignorance  of  art,  and  not  a  wilful  desire  to  pervert  the 
truth.  The  little  paragraph,  however,  was  to  the  heart  of  Ethan 
Vane  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  a  prisoner's  cell.  Hitherto,  while 
loathing  the  dreary  mechanical  toil  to  which  his  boyhood  had  been 
condemned,  and  while  aspiring  proudly  to  rank  among  the  gifted 
ones  of  earth,  he  had  sometimes  doubted  his  own  powers,  and  it 
was  with  trembling  distrust  that  he  had  submitted  this,  his  first 
serious  work,  to  inspection  and  criticism.  But  now  it  seemed  to 
him  that  his  wildest  wishes  were  destined  to  be  crowned  with  com- 
plete success.  If  he  had  accomplished  such  a  marvel,  without 
instruction,  with  the  rude  materials  which  were  nt  his  command, 
what  might  he  not  achieve  when  a  few  more  years  hud  added  their 
experience,  when  skilful  masters  had  guided  his  hand,  and  when 
the  masterpieces  of  the  world  had  been  submitted  to  his  adoring 
gaze  °  He  would  visit  Boston — he  would  study  the  works  of  Cop- 
ley and  Allston — he  would  go  abroad — he  would  pass  years  in 
Dresden,  Dusseldorff,  Paris,  Rome  and  Florence,  improving  him- 
self each  year,  each  month,  each  day,  and  return  at  last  to  be  re- 
cognized the  Raphael,  the  Michael  Angelo  of  his  dear  native  land. 

And  there  was  nothing  selfish  in  these  wild  dreams  of  youth. 
Ho  did  not  forget  for  a  moment  the  gray  old  mother  who  had 
buried  so  many  children  and  a  husband,  and  who  had  lavished  on 
him,  often  wayward  as  ho  was,  tho  wealth  of  her  priceless  love. 
He  would  first  of  all  secure  her  comfort.  The  fir.t  fruits  of  his 
success  should  be  devoted  to  buying  her  that  little  cottage  which 
was  her  beau  ideal  of  comfort.  More  than  half  of  all  his  golden 
harvests  should  be  hers. 

And  it  really  seemed  as  if  his  bright  dreams  were  destined 
speedily  to  come  all  true.  He  was  immediately  commissioned  to 
paint  a  new  sign  for  the  Blue  Eagle  tavern.  The  captain  of  tho 
militia  company  desired  to  go  down  to  posterity  in  regimentals. 
The  clergyman  was  not  destitute  of  vanity  and  charity.  He  grati- 
fied both  by  ordering  a  portrait.  Other  less  illustrious  personages 
followed  the  example  of  these  worthies.  At  five  dollars  a  head 
the  young  artist  found  his  talents  engaged  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  yet,  at  intervals,  was  enabled  to  dash  off  some  landscapes  and 
some  ideal  heads,  for  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  he  was  already 
aiming  at  the  most  difficult  achievements  of  art  before  he  had  be- 
come familiar  with  its  preliminary  steps. 

Alas  !  over  this  golden  dawn  of  lifo  there  camo  suddenly  a 
gloom — as  a  thunder  storm  springs  on  us  without  a  wanting  in 
the  midst  of  a  midsummer's  day.  His  old  mother  sickened  and 
died.  The  money  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  her  cottago 
was  expended  in  conveying  her  to  her  narrow  home.  Bays  and 
nights  of  agony  followed  this  bereavement,  and  it  was  with  an  at- 
tenuated frame,  a  blanched  check  and  a  sore  spirit,  that  tho  youth 
again  resumed  his  scat  before  his  easel. 

His  loss,  however,  had  the  effect  of  widening  and  docpening  the 
sympathy  already  felt  for  him.  His  fame  spread,  and  ho  uow  be- 
came talked  about,  not  only  in  his  native  village,  but  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Though  he  painted  now  mechanically,  he  had 
plenty  of  patrons,  and  numerous  admirers.  Among  the  latter  was 
a  young  girl — an  orphan,  like  himself,  of  congenial  tastes.  Esther 
Harlow  was  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  artist — beautiful  with 
that  spiritual  beauty  which  so  charms  us  in  the  Madonnas  of  Ra- 
phael. Friendship— intimacy— lovo — followed  each  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Neither  the  artist  nor  his  mistress  had  near  relatives  to 
interpose  with  counsels  of  worldly  prudence,  and,  so  after  tho 
briefest  courtship,  they  were  married,  aud  shortly  afterwards  Vane 
removed  with  his  bride  to  Boston,  carrying  with  him  a  few  pic- 
tures, on  which  ho  prided  himself,  to  serve  as  introduction  to  the 
people  of  the  Athenian  city. 


But  alas !  from  his  first  visits  to  the  studios  and  galleries,  he 
came  home  disheartened,  and  turned  all  his  pictures  to  the  wall. 

"I  must  do  something  better,  dear  Esther,"  said  he,  "  or  I  shall 
never  win  fame  as  a  painter." 

The  next  day  he  procured  a  canvass  and  set  his  palette. 

"  Dear  Esther."  said  he,  "  I  can  find  nothing  so  worthy  to  paint, 
so  full  of  inspiration,  as  your  own  sweet  face.  You  shall  bo  my 
model,  and  the  world  shall  learn  to  admire  your  beauty,  whilo  it 
acknowledges  my  genius." 

"Do  not  ask  me  to  sit,  Ethan,  I  conjure  yon,"  said  the  yonng 
wife,  with  a  shudder.  "  I  have  always  had  a  superstitious  dread 
of  being  painted.  I  have  always  had  a  fancy  that  my  life  would 
ebb  away  with  each  stroke  of  the  pencil." 

"How  absurd!"  said  the  painter,  with  a  langh.  "  These  scru- 
ples are  not  befitting  an  artist's  wife.  Believe  me,  our  very  exist- 
ence depends  on  this  experiment." 

Esther  made  no  more  scruples,  and  the  work  commenced.  A 
rapid,  masterly  drawing  was  an  auspicious  beginning.  Then  came 
the  plastic  moulding  of  the  features,  as  yet  nearly  colorless,  but 
permeated  with  a  slight  glow  as  the  blood  permeates  the  living 
form.  Vane  looked  little  at  his  model,  after  catching  the  form  of 
the  features.  Indeed  what  need  had  he  of  Either  sitting  there  1  Ho 
wore  her  image  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  He  had  but  to  look  inward 
and  behold  her.  So  he  wrought  on.  Now  indeed  he  knew  what 
it  was  to  bo  a  painter.  Never  before  had  he  felt  true  inspiration. 
Heretofore  he  had  dimly  copied — now  ho  brightly  created.  It 
was  his  Esther  that  rose  from  hi6  caressing  fingers ;  but  how  spirit- 
ualized— how  radiant — how  glorious  in  her  high  beauty  I 

"  You  are  not  looking  at  me  !"  sighed  the  wife. 

"I  am  looking  at  yon,  dearest,"  answered  the  painter,  fixing  his 
gaze  on  the  canvass.  "  You  arc  mirrored  here  as  in  my  heart. 
Look  yourself.  Is  it  not  my  life,  my  Esther,  that  smiles  back  on 
yon  «" 

Esther  gazed,  and  as  she  gazed  she  sighed.  There  was  a  more 
than  mortal  beauty  in  the  picture,  aDd  she  wondered  not  that 
Ethan  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  it  for  a  moment. 

Days  wore  on,  and  the  painter  was  still  enamored  of  his  task. 
He  now  no  longer  needed  his  model.  She  stole  quietly  into  the 
room  at  times — but  always  unbidden,  and  then  to  bring  him  that 
refreshment  without  which  he  would  have  fainted  in  the  severity 
of  his  toil.  At  last  his  work  was  completed.  The  reflected  sun- 
light was  fading  away  from  the  cast,  as  he  drew  aside  his  window- 
curtain  and  gazed  upon  his  consummate  work. 

"  It  is  done !"  said  he,  with  an  almost  haughty  exclamation. 
"  They  will  now  no  longer  deny  me  a  place  among  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth.  I  can  say  to  the  spirits  of  Angelo,  and  Raphael, 
and  Paolo — I  too  am  a  brother." 

A  slight  noise  at  his  side  roused  him  from  his  reverie.  Esther 
had  entered  unperceived,  and  had  sunk  fainting,  at  his  feet,  liko  a 
lily  bowed  down  by  a  rain-storm.  He  bore  her  to  the  window,  and 
ho  sprinkled  her  face  with  water. 

She  slowly  opened  her  eyes. 

"  My  Esther !"  said  the  painter.  "  What  is  this  ?  what  has 
caused  this  illness  V 

"  The  picture,"  she  murmured  faintly.  "  Cherish  it  for  my 
sake.  It  will  soon  be  all  you  have  to  remind  you  of  me.  As  tho 
work  went  on,  I  felt  my  life  passing  away  from  me  to  that  can- 
vass. As  its  colors  warmed  beneath  your  touch,  so  my  heart  grew 
cold.  It  is  finished — and  so  is  my  life.  But  no  matter — it  was 
necessary  to  your  glory." 

Her  words  were  prophetic.  She  did  not  long  survive  tho  com- 
pletion of  the  picture. 

Vane  stood  beside  her  coffin  and  gazed  in  agony  upon  the  "  last 
of  earth." 

"Fatal  art!"  he  murmured.  "  The  gray  old  mother — the  fair 
yonng  bride — both  gone — and  for  what  ■  That  I  might  be  a 
painter.  Is  it  not  written  that  he  who  demands  success  must  bo 
wedded  to  his  art  alone  1  What  have  I  to  do  with  domestic  tics  1 
I  have  poured  my  life-blood  into  the  crucible,  and  if  fame  bo  not 
the  result,  I  shall  know  how  to  rejoin  the  lost  on  earth." 


Moral  Heroism. — We  like  to  sec  a  woman  tread  the  high  and 
holy  paths  of  duty  unblinded  by  sunshine  and  unscathed  by 
storm.  There  are  hundreds  who  do  so  from  the  cradle  to  tho 
grave — heroines,  of  whom  the  world  has  never  heard,  but  whoso 
names  will  be  bright  hereafter,  even  beside  the  brightest  angels. 
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BALLOTS   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


INTERIOR  OF  KING'S  CHAPEL. 

We  present  below  a  fine  interior  view  of  King's 
Chapel,  at  the  comer  of  School  and  Tremont  Streets, 
Boston,  as  it  appeared  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
in  its  beautiful  garniture  of  green.     The  wreaths,  the 
festoons,  and,  indeed,  all  the  decorations,  are  most  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  harmonize  with  the  architecture. 
The  King's  Chapel  has  always  been  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  its  Christmas  decorations.     Our  artist,  Mr.  Hill,  has 
faithfully  delineated  for  us  the  appearance  of  this  vene- 
rable church.     The  first  Episcopal  church  in  Boston 
was  built  on  the  site  of  this  edifice  in  1689.     It  was  a 
wooden  church,  and  the  fifth  house  of  worship  erected 
in  Boston.     It  had  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  from 
the  roof  of  which  rose  a  staff,  supporting  a  vane,  just 
beneath  which  was  a  large  crown.    The  king  and  queen 
of  England  ( William  and  Mary)  presented  it  with  altar 
and  pulpit  furniture,  prayer  book,  cushions,  etc.,  the 
decalogue,  and  a  costly  service  of  communion  plate. 
Mr.  Giles  Dyer,  church  warden,  seems  to  have  imitated 
the  generosity  of  the  royal  benefactors  of  the  chapel. 
In  the  church  records,  is  the  following  entrv  in  his  own 
hand  : — "  To  my  Labor  for  making  the  Wather  Cock 
and  Spindel,  to  Duing  the  Commandments  and  allter 
rome,  and  the  Pulpit,  to  Duing  the  Church  and  Win- 
ders mor  to  Duing  the  Gallarcy  and  the  King's  Annes, 
fortey    pounds    which    I    Freclev    Give,    G.   Dyer." 
"Duing"  here  means  painting.     The  royal  favor  was 
also  manifested  by  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  the  assistant  minister  of  the  chapel.     The  king  also 
made  the  church  a  present  of  valuable  books.     On  the 
death  of  King  William,  in  1 702,  the  chapel  was  put  in 
mourning.     On  the  accession  of  Anne,  it  was  styled 
the  Queen's  Chapel.     In  1713,  the  church  was  almost 
entirely  remodelled  in  the  interior,  and  about  this  time 
a  clock  and  noble  organ  were  added.    On  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  in  1714,  it  was  again  called  the   King's 
Chapel.     The  increase  of  Episcopacy  in  Boston  led  to 
the   erection  of  Christ   Church  in  1723,  and   Trinity 
Church  in  1734.    In  1741,  a  movement  was  commenced 
for  rebuilding  the  King's  Chapel  of  stone  ;   a  voluntary 
subscription  was  set  on  foot,  and  Peter  Faneuil  chosen 
treasurer  for  receiving  the  sums  contributed.     The  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  by  Governor  Shir- 
lev,  August  11,  1749.     lie  gave  the  workmen  .£20  to 
drink  his  health.     The  new  chapel   was  dedicated  on 
Wednesday,  August  21,  1734,  a  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago.     Many  of  the  proprietors  being  loyalists,  left 
Massachusetts  with  their  clergyman,  and  the   church 
was  closed  on  account  of  the  Revolution,  in  1776,  and 
remained  closed  till  the   autumn  of  1777,  when  it  was 
opened  for   Congregntional    services,   to    accommodate 
the  society  of  the  Old  South   Church,  who  had  not  been  able  to    ! 
repair  the  damages  caused  by  the  use  of  their  church  as  a  riding-    | 
school  for  the  royal  troops  during   the   British  occupation  of  Bos- 
ton.    This  congregation   remained   in  the  chapel  till   February, 
1783.     In  1783,  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman,  having  been  invited  to  offici- 
ate, was  chosen   pastor  of*  the  church    by  the    proprietors.     Mr.    ! 
Freeman's  views  were  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Church 
of   England,   and   his   society    coinciding  with   him,   important   i 
changes  were  made  in  the  liturgy,  the   declaration  of  the  Trini-   ; 
tarian   doctrine  being  omitted.     Kctaining   the   general  form  of 
church  icrvice,  a  different  creed  was  adopted.     Hence,  in  the  Ian-   j 
guage  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwood,  "  the  first  Episcopal  church  in 
New  England  became,  the   first  Unitarian  church    in    America." 
" Our  church,"  says  the  same  authority,  "as  a  building,  has  un-   J 


CHARLES    A.    PHELPS. 

dcrgone  no  considerable  change  since  the  Revolution,  except  the 
erection  of  the  colonnade  at  the  west  end  or  front,  which  was  put 
up  in  the  year  1790.  The  crown  and  mitres  have,  to  be  sure,  dis- 
appeared from  their  stations  on  Ihe  top  of  the  organ,  and  the 
governor's  pew,  with  its  Corinthian  pillars  and  crimson  damask 
drapery,  1ms  been  lately  (i833)  taken  down,  and  converted  into 
two  pews  of  common  size  and  pretensions.  But  the  architecture 
and  interior  arrangements  are,  in  all  other  respects,  the  same  as 
before  the  war.  The  Vassal  inonumunt,  and  two  mural  tablets, 
one  to  the  memory  of  Frances  Shirley,  the  lady  of  Governor 
Shirley,  and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Boll.-in,  and  the  other  to  Charles 
Apthorp.  Esq.,  maintain  their  old  situations,  and  form  interesting 
and  appropriate  decorations  of  the  church."  The  architecture  of 
the  church  is  plain  and   massive,  and   the  building  has  a  marked 


individuality.  The  burial  ground  attached  to  it  is  the 
oldest  in  Boston,  and  contains  many  rich  old  tomb- 
stones with  qnaint  and  striking  inscriptions, 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PHELPS. 

The  accompanying    portrait  of   Hon.   Charles  A. 
Phelps,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Rowse,  and 
engraved  by  Peirce,  and  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  the 
subject.     Mr.  Phelps  wis  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1820.     He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Abner  Phelps, 
of  Boston.     The  speaker's  earliest  impressions  of  poli- 
tics were  doubtless  received  in  early  boyhood,  when  his 
father's  office  was  much  frequented  by  many  leading 
public  men  of  the  day.     Young  Phelps  was  fitted  for 
college  at  the  Public  Latin  School  in  Boston,  and  at 
Phillips's  Academy  in  Andover,  having  also,  at  times, 
the  instruction  of  private   tutors   in    particular  depart- 
ments, and  during  some  vears  of  his  boyhood,  resided 
in  the  family  of  the  late  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover, 
who  was  a  maternal  relative.     Even  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life,  he  evinced  unusual  talents  and  gave  augu- 
ries of  future  distinction.     At  the  age  of  twelve  vears, 
he  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  before  a  juvenile 
charitable  societv,  at  Chauncey  Hull      At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  delivered  the  valedictory  address  at  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  Boston  Lyceum,  Edward  Ever- 
ett being,   at   that  time,   president  of  the  institution. 
Mr.  Phelps  entered  Yale  College  in  1838.     After  pur- 
suing his  studies  there  three  months,  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  Class  in  Union  College,  whence  he  gradu- 
ated with  distinguished  honors  in    1841.     It  lias   been 
remarked  of  President  Nott  that  he  has  lent  into  public 
life  more  successful  men  than  the  president  of  any  other 
college.     Mr.  Phelps's  oration   at  the   commencement 
exercises  was  highly  praised  by  the  New  York  press. 
We  are  inclined   to  believe   that  Mr.  Phelps  was  never 
particularly  ambitious  of  political  distinction.     At  any 
rate,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  regard  to  that 
end  in  the  choice  of  his  profession.     The  early  develop- 
ment of  his  elocutionary  powers,  and  his  early  success 
as  a  public  speaker,  would  have  justified  him,  we  think, 
in  expecting  unusual  success  at  the  bar.     Quite  to  the 
surprise  of  his  friends,  however,  he  chose  the  modest 
and  laborious  profession  of  medicine,  and  after  pursu- 
ing his  studies  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  ho  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Harvard    University  in  1844. 
The  same  year,  he  manicd  the  sister  of  Judge  Ira  Har- 
ris, of  Albany.     Although  Dr.  Phelps,  at  this  time,  as 
from  boyhood,  took  n  lively  interest  in  political  move- 
ments, and  was  a  diligent  student  of  them,  he  kept  him- 
self aloof  from   all   public  participation  in  them,  and 
quietly  practised  his  profession,  and  cultivated  general  literature. 
His  first  public!  political  speech   was   in   behalf  of  the  American 
partv,  in  1854.     He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of   1855  from 
the  City  of  Boston.     As  a  public  speaker,  Dr.  Phelps  possesses  an 
uncommonly  rich  and  melodious  voice  by  nature,  and  has  evi- 
dently cultivated  it  with  care.     His  speeches  are  logical,  without 
dullness,  strong  in  satire,  without  being  ill-natured,  and  abound 
in  humor  and  pathos.     Having  l>cen  returned  a  second  time  from 
the  Citv  of  Bo-ton,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  present  House 
of  Representatives.      With   the  exception  of  Hon.   N.  P.  Banks, 
we  think  he  is  the  youngest  man  that  has  ever  held  the  speakership. 
Thus  far  he  has  discharged  all  his  duties  with  remarkable  prompt- 
ness, accuracy  and  judgment,  and,  we  believe  we  are  justified  im 
saving,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties  in  the  House. 
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DR.  KANE. 

This  gentleman  is  just  now  deservedly  a  lion.  His  life  has  been 
rery  adventurous,  and  illustrates  a  character  of  great  strength  and 
energy.  An  iron  will  has  carried  him  through  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  perils  and  hardships,  in  spite  of  a  slight  frame,  and  a  not 
very  robust  constitution.  Immediately  after  completing  his  medi- 
cal studies,  he  obtained  a  surgeon's  commission  in  the  navy,  and 
was  attached  in  his  professional  capacity  to  the  first  American 
mission  to  China.  He  explored  the  Philippine  Islands  on  foot, 
and  was  the  first  man  who  ever  descended  in  the  crater  of  Tael — 
s>  most  daring  adventure,  which  he  achieved  with  his  accustomed 
nerve  and  success.  Before  returning  from  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
he  had  scaled  tho  Himalaya  Mountains,  traversed  Greece  and 
Egypt  on  foot,  and  amassed  an  immense  amount  of  geographical 
and  scientific  knowledge  from  personal  observations. 

After  being  exposed  to  the  pestilential  climate  of  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  narrowly  escaping  death  from  the  coast  fever, 
we  find  him  engaged  in  a  mission  to  General  Scott  during  the 
Mexican  war,  and  winning  his  spurs  in  a  sharp  fight  with  a  party 
of  Mexican  officers  and  troops.  From  Mexico  to  the  Arctic 
regions  was  but  an  easy  transition  for  his  adventurous  spirit.  His 
chivalrous  response  to  the  appeal  of  Lady  Franklin  is  well  known  ; 
he  was  the  surgeon,  naturalist  and  historian  of  the  first  American 
Arctic  expedition,  which  set  sail  in  1850.  Returning  in  safety 
from  this  voyage,  he  embarked  upon  a  second,  the  result  of  which 
is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  public.  Dr.  Elder  truly  says 
of  him,  that  "  he  was  the  surgeon,  sailing  master,  astronomer  and 
naturalist,  as  well  as  captain  and  leader  of  the  expedition."  Willi 
all  this,  Dr.  Kane  is  a  modest  and  retiring  man,  and  has  an  un- 
affected dislike  to  speaking  of  his  own  adventures.  Such  a  man 
is  truly  an  honor  to  his  country. 


Binding. — Having  extended  the  facilities  for  prompt  and  neat 
work  in  our  binding  department,  we  are  now  prepared  to  bind  all 
works  handed  in  to  us,  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.  Books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  newspapers,  will  all 
be  bound  in  any  desired  form  ;  our  own  works  being  finished  as 
heretofore,  and  at  the  same  pric 


A  Shade  worth  having. — Mr.  A.  Shade,  of  Gait,  Canada, 
has  presented  the  Episcopal  church  with  a  school-house  worth 
$20,000.  It  is  worth  while  to  "  keep  shady "  if  such  are  the 
results. 
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SPLINTERS. 


....   Twenty-five  years  ago,  Iowa  was  the  home  of  the  red  man. 
It  now  contains  500,000  white  inhabitants. 

Fra/.er  says,   "  Education   does  not  commence  with  the 

alphabet,  but  begins  with  a  mother's  look." 

....  A  baker's  horse  is  tho  only  animal  that  isn't  afraid  of 
crackers  on  a  fourth  of  July. 

....   The  very  last  accident  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  cost 
$40,000.     Accidents  are  expensive  amusements. 

....   Already  300,000   men  have  perished   in  the  war  of  the 
Western  alliance.     How  many  more  will  be  sacrificed  ? 

....   Rev.  Antoinette  L.  Brown  has  taken  charge  of  a  husband. 
8.  C.  Blackwell  is  tho  "  'appy  "  man. 

A  young  man  at  St.  Louis  has  been  fined  for  wearing  a 
shawl,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  female  apparel. 

....   There  is  an  Epsom  salts  mine  in  California,  and  there  is 
a  rumor  of  a  hot  coffee  spring,  also. 

....  A  paiutcr  who  fell  off  a  scaffolding  with  his  paint-pots, 
"  went  down  with  (lying  colors." 

Twenty  thousand  copies  of  Holbrook's  "  Ten  Years  among 

the  Mail-Bags  "  have  been  sold,  and  the  people  "  cry  for  more." 

It  was  said  of  a  miser  and  his  liberal  wifo  that  one  was 

for-getting,  the  other  for-giving. 

The  mayor  and  Mrs.  Rice  lately  had  a  large  juvenile  party 

at  their  house  in  Union  Park. 

A  company  in  New  Orleans  is  to  build  a  ship  canal  from 

the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Borgne. 

About  $40,000  worth  of  white  fish  have  been  sold,  this 

season,  in  the  Detroit  market. 

. . .  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  is  one  of  the  very  best  papers 
on  our  exchange  list.     Its  motto  is  "excelsior." 

Tho  Morse  telegraph  line  connects  Brooklyn  with  New 

York  and  the  other  cities. 

....   "  Acorn  "  has  been  seen  on  tho  Neck,  in  a  skate  sleigh, 
with  a  flyer  before  him. 

. .  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  Philadelphia  for  tho 
benefit  of  his  health. 

....  Punch  says  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  to  keep  Christ- 
mas without  his  Turkey. 

George  Sands  is  writing  the  history  of  "  Celebrated  Lov- 
ers "  from  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  turtles  of  to-day. 

....   Mr.   Merriam   says   the   "cold   cycle  has   commenced."' 
He  means  tho  i-cicle. 

....   The  sea  serpent  has  been  seen  off  Corpus  Cbristi.     He 
will  be  at  Nahant  next  July. 

....   Six  thousand  Indian  braves  are  in  the  field  against  the 
whites  in  Washington  Territory. 

....  The   100th   anniversary  of  Mozart's  birthday  was   cele- 
brated throughout  ail  Germany,  lately. 


BOOKS  AND    BABIK8. 

A  sensible  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  says,  "  a  child  of 
three  years  of  age,  with  a  book  in  its  infant  hands  is  a  fearful 
sight."  And  so  it  is.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart 
shudder.  Education  indeed  should  begin  when  a  child  is  very 
young — but  that  education  which  is  conveyed  in  the  eyes  and  the 
voice  of  a  mother — in  pleasant  sights  and  sounds — in  the  music 
and  images  of  nature ;  the  song  of  birds  and  bees  should  mingle 
with  nursery  tales  and  rhymes,  and  the  groves  and  fields  should 
be  the  "  academe  "  of  the  young  learner. 

But  to  cheek  its  physical  development,  to  confine  the  infant  in 
school  rooms,  to  force  it  to  keep  still  for  hours,  to  punish  it  for 
whispering,  to  compel  it,  even  at  five  or  six  years,  to  such  hard 
diet  as  syntax  and  prosody,  geography,  the  elements  of  mathemat- 
ics and  astronomy,  is  a  species  of  infanticide.  It  has  been  the 
besetting  sin  of  modern  times  to  reverse  the  processes  of  nature 
in  the  processes  of  education.  The  reasoning  faculties  have  been 
viciously  developed  by  a  hot-house  system  of  forcing,  when  the 
receptive  faculties  should  have  been  cultivated.  Infants  have  been 
set  to  chopping  logic,  when  they  should  have  been  made  familiar 
with  natural  objects — they  have  been  chained  face  to  face  with  the 
grim  abstract  when  their  minds  were  struggling  after  the  concrete. 
The  education  of  the  head  has  been  the  occupation  of  the  period 
that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  heart. 

Grim  Dr.  Blimbers  racked  their  rigid  brains  to  see  in  what 
manner  and  in  what  measure  algebra  and  metaphysics  could  be 
forced  into  heads  on  which  only  six  or  seven  summers  had  shed 
their  golden  gleams.  All  the  gay  disports  of  youthful  fancies 
were  frowned  away — we  use  the  past  tense,  because  we  have  now 
reached  a  period  of  reaction,  and  are  more  philosophical  in  our 
dealings  with  the  young.  "  Mother  Goose "  and  "  Goody  Two- 
Shoes  "  were  condemned  as  ruinous  ;  and  the  whole  race  of  fairies, 
giants,  ogres,  elves  and  sprites,  that  of  old  made  up  the  gay  my- 
thology of  the  nursery,  were  sternly  warred  against  by  a  cold, 
hard-hearted,  repulsive  and  uncongenial  army  of  stubborn  facts. 

The  result  was — and  always  will  be,  when  books  and  babies  are 
brought  into  unhallowed  union — that  almost  every  family  could 
boast  of  at  least  one  infant  prodigy  with  a  very  large  head,  and 
sallow  cheeks  and  thin  legs,  who  disdained  peg-tops  and  solved 
algebraic  equations,  and  who  afterwards  went  into  college  an  ab- 
normal wonder,  and  came  into  the  great  world  an  intensified  ass 
— and  an  unhealthy  ass  at  that. 

We  have  known  trees,  forced  by  high  culture  and  severe  prun- 
ing, to  be  covered  with  blossoms 'and  fruit  the  year  after  they  were 
set  out — but  they  never  bore  afterwards.  And  so  it  is  with  chil- 
dren : — "  It  is  of  more  importance  that  you  should  make  your 
children  loving  than  that  you  should  make  them  wise,  that  is, 
book-wise.  Above  all  tilings,  make  them  loving;  then  will  they 
be  gentle  and  obe  lient ;  and  then  also,  parents,  if  you  become  old 
and  poor,  these  will  be  better  than  friends  that  will  never  neglect 
you.  Children  brought  up  lovingly  at  your  knees,  will  never 
shut  their  doors  upon  you,  and  point  where  they  would  have 
you  go." 


Rogers  and  Stdney  Smith. — The  late  Samuel  Rogers 
made  an  attempt  at  one  time  to  light  his  dinner  table  from  the  re- 
flection of  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  a  rather  fanciful  idea  and  not 
completely  successful.  The  light  was  thrown  above  the  table,  and 
not  on  it.  He  used  to  relate  that  when  dining  on  one  occasion, 
he  asked  Sydney  Smith  how  he  liked  the  experiment.  "Not  at 
all,"  said  the  witty  divine,  "  all  is  light  above  and  all  below  is 
darkness  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  Rogers  said  of  Smith — "When- 
ever the  conversation  is  getting  dull,  he  throws  in  some  touch 
which  makes  it  rebound  and  rise  again  as  light  as  ever." 


Major  Thomas  Harrison.— This  gallant  veteran  of  the  war 
of  1812,  died  lately  in  this  city,  and  was  committed  to  the  grave 
with  the  honors  due  to  his  rank  and  services.  He  was  in  the 
charge  of  the  "  bloody  ninth  "  at  Chippewa,  where  he  lost  his 
right  leg.  For  many  years  preceding  his  death,  he  was  in  the 
civil  service  of  his  country,  and  held  an  inspectorship  in  tho  Bos- 
ton custom-house,  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  was  a  cheerful, 
social  man,  and  every  inch  a  gentleman.     Peace  to  his  ashes  ! 
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Wholesale  Murder. — At  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  lasted 
three  days,  Napoleon  lost  two  marshals,  twenty  generals,  and 
about  60,000  men  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  allies  lost 
1790  officers,  and  about  40,000  men.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  allies  lost  10,636  men,  and  the  French  about  30,000.  About 
300,000  men  were  killed  in  the  various  battles  ofthc  world  in  1855. 


"  Tnc  Country  Gentleman." — This  weekly,  published  by 
Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  two  dollars  a  year  to 
mail  subscribers,  is  a  model  agricultural  paper.  Its  matter  is  ex- 
cellent, and  in  typographical  elegance  it  is  unsurpassed.  Its  cir- 
cuhtion  and  influence  are  deservedly  great. 


Wolf  !  Wolf  ! — This  is  no  falso  cry  in  Iowa.  The  wolves 
there  have  l>een  committing  great  ravages  and  have  had  their  part 
in  more  than  one  tragic  occurrence  this  winter.  The  accounts 
given  of  them  remind  us  of  portions  of  Byron's  Mazeppa. 


Fine  Arts. — Two  fine  pictures  by  Pacd,  have  lately  been  on 
exhibition  at  Frederick  Parker's,  50  and  52  Cornhill,  the  subjects 
being  Milton  and  Shakspcare  in  their  studies.  Mezzotint  engrav- 
ings arc  to  be  made  from  them. 


SLEIGHING  SCENE. 

The  spirited  design  by  Billings,  which  occupies  the  whole  of 
pages  136  and  137  of  this  number,  was  drawn  expressly  for  us, 
engraved  by  Andrew  in  his  best  style,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
artistic  large  picture  we  have  yet  presented  to  our  patrons.  We 
safely  challonge  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  boasted  productions 
of  the  London  and  Paris  illustrated  journals,  feeling  sure  that  pro- 
ductions of  American  art  will  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  criticism 
based  on  an  European  standard.  Not  only  the  execution,  but  the 
subject  is  strictly  national.  The  scene  is  during  the  great  sleigh- 
ing carnival,  and  the  locality  is  in  Roxbury.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Put- 
nam's church  rises  on  the  left ;  on  the  right,  is  seen  the  faqadc  of 
the  Norfolk  House.  Occupying  a  conspicuous  position  is  Ward's 
famous  Cleopatra  Barge,  with  its  splendid  team  of  eight  gray 
horses,  the  ribbons  held  by  an  accomplished  "  whip."  The  sleigh 
is  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlcmeu.  Nearer  in  front,  a  pair  of 
blood-flyers  are  making  play  before  a  light  sleigh,  while  another 
vehicle  is  dashing  up  on  the  left.  Life  on  the  road  is  here  depicted 
in  its  most  attractive  phase.  Not  for  years  have  we  had  such  a 
plethora  of  snow  as  during  the  present  season ;  and  never  did 
more  persons  avail  themselves  of  the  pleasure  of  sleighing,  which, 
after  all,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Franklin's  disparaging  remarks,  if 
a  most  exciting  sport.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  there  has  been  less  fast  driving  than  in  ordinary  seasons  ; 
but  on  every  pleasant  day,  for  weeks,  all  the  roads  have  been 
thronged  with  gay  parties,  all  the  hotels  in  the  vicinity  filled  with 
company,  and  all  the  stablers  made  happy  by  a  golden  harvest. 


The  Strolling  Players. — A  troop  of  strolling  players  had 
just  been  performing  the  piece  of  the  "  Misanthrope  "  in  a  little 
town  of  Normandy.  The  actor  who  had  boggled  through  the 
leading  character  with  the  help  of  the  prompter,  advanced  to  the 
footlights,  and  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  we  shall  have  the  honor  of  per- 
forming to-morrow,  '  The  Philosopher  without  knowing  it !"  "  No 
you  wont  1"  shouted  the  mayor,  who  was  present.  "  You  have 
just  played  the  '  Misanthrope,'  without  knowing  it,  and  to-morrow 
you  shall  study  the'  Philosopher  '  before  you  play  it." 
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The  "Deacon." — Deacon  Cyrus  Foster,  a  well-known  colored 
gentleman  of  this  city,  a  veteran  of  seventy,  lately  led  to  the 
hymeneal  altar  a  lady  of  suitable  age  and  accomplishments. 
Honiton  lace  and  white  kids  were  prevalent  at  St.  Paul's,  and  a 
soiree  dansante  and  serenade  on  the  "  hill  "  followed.  The  bridal 
trousittia  was  enriched  by  gifts  from  his  imperial  majesty  Faustin  I. 
The  happy  deacon  is  one  of  the  venerable  institutions  of  this  city. 
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Sharp  Shooting. — In  the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  lately,  two 
gentlemen  fired  at  each  other  with  revolvers,  without  effect.  This 
interchange  of  compliments  in  tho  streets  is  exceedingly  pleasant 
to  bystanders. 


Rather  Hard  — In  Alabama,  it  has  been  made  criminal  to 
loan,  give  or  sell  a  minor  a  bowie  knife  or  pistol.  How  will  the 
young  idea  learn  to  shoot  or  cut  its  stick  without  the  tools  ? 


Cutting. — Mr.  Parker,  of  Northampton,  last  summer  mowed 
twelve  acres  with  Ketchum's  machine  in  half  a  day.  This  is  not 
intended  as  a  memento  moic-rye. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Smith,  Right  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  D.  D.,  to 
Miss  Mary  J.  Head;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton.  Mr.  Cyrus  Foster  to  Mrs.  Harriet 
Low;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Joseph  II.  Boardman  to  Miss  Pauielia  C.  Hard- 
ing; by  Rev.  Mr  Orimec  Mr.  Abraham  W.  Anderson  to  Miss  Caroline  Jack- 
son; by  Kev.  Mr.  Bluikie,  Mr.  liurton  Crowe  to  Misd  Mary  Rutherford;  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Child,  of  t'uarIe*,town,  to  Mi.-sMary  E.  Freemantle. — At  Cambridge, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Newell,  Mr.  James  Brarkett  to  Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Whitney. — At 
Maiden,  by  Rev.  Mr  Adams,  J.  Johnson  Underbill,  Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  Dix. — 
At  Salem,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Dwinell,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Thomas  to  Miss  Delilah  Rob- 
erts, of  Kemp.  N  S. — At  Danvers,  by  Rev  Mr.  Chaffln,  Mr.  James  Pike,  of  South 
Danvers.  to  Miss  Lydia  Ann  Staples.—  At  Boylnton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr. 
Charles  Ooddard,  Jr.  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Moore. — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Wheaton,  Mr.  Amos  K.  Flowers,  of  Manchester,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Burnham, 
ofEs*ex. — At  Newburyport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Sargent,  of 
Lewkton,  Me.,  to  Miss  Cordelia  Cooley. — At  Westminster,  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Sprague  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Miles. — At  Portland.  Me.,  George  W.  Cahoon,  Esq., 
of  Lyndon,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Charlotte  D  Cahoon. — At  GroveUnd,  N.Y..  by  Rov. 
Mr  Aitken,  Mr.  James  Logan,  of  Clinton,  Conn.,  to  Miss  Agnes  Sprowl. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  citv.  Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  90;  Miss  Abigail  Crosby,  63;  Mr.  Charlai 
A.  Randall,  printer,  37;  Mr.  W.  D.  W.  Allan,  of  8t.  John.  N.  B.,  28;  Widow 
Elizabeth  Bell,  82;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Chaffln;  Mr.  Samuel  Uoit  Mellen,  27;  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah Choate.  58;  Mrs.  Georgie  L.  West,  24.— At  Roxbury,  Widow  Sarah  Agnes 
Hathorue,  44;  Widow  Sally  Barstow,  65 ;  Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Proctor,  37.— At 
Cbarlestown,  Capt.  Samuel  Moore,  late  of  Boston,  78. — At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Alvin 
F.  Mann,  44-  At  Lexington,  Mr  Charles  Harrington,  93;  Mr.  Andrew  C. 
Davison,  of  Boston.  67. — At  Waltham.  Mrs  Maria  L  Pushing.  34  — At  Wo- 
burn,  Mrs.  Ann  Maria  Crooks,  30. — At  Salem,  Mrs.  Abigail  Chapman.  68;  Mr. 
Thomas  Bryant.  66;  Mr.  Horatio  R.  Langmaid,  33—  At  Danvers.  Mr.  Uzziel 
Shillaber,  69.— At  Lynn,  Mr.  George  II.  Jillison,  46:  Mr.  Henry  W.  Austin, 
41;  Mrs.  Nancy  Breed,  66;  Mrs.  Lvdla  Goldsmith.  75.— At  Amiisquam.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  86.— At  Rehoboth,  Mrs.  Martha,  relict  of  the  late  Col. 
Christopher  Blanding.  95. — At  Newlmryport.  Jacob  Feltch,  Esq..  79;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Brown,  28— At  New  Bedford.  Widow  Patience  Hathaway,  81—  At  Wen- 
dill,  Mrs.  Eunice  Bryant.  b4— At  Putney,  Vt.,  Hon.  TheophUus  Crawford,  92. 
— At  Bath,  Me.,  Hon.  Ebenezor  Clapp,  77. 
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[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 
WIXTER. 


BI    LILLII    LIOBT»O0T. 

Aha,  old  king  with  the  hoary  brow, 
You  arc  making  yourself  quite  busy  now ; 
You  have  shaken  your  locks  o'er  hill  and  dale. 
From  the  loftiest  peak  to  the  lowliest  Tale ! 

Old  Boreas  obeys  thy  kingly  call, 
And  comes  from  bis  bleak  old  northern  hall; 
He  makes  himself  heard  by  rich  and  poor, 
At  the  lowly  cot  aud  the  palace-door. 

But,  ncTertheless,  you  frosty  twain 
Bring  frolic  and  pleasure  in  yow  train — 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  the  gay  slcigh-rldes, 
And  the  calmer  jo;  s  of  our  firesides. 

The  fair  young  belle  hails  with  delight 
Your  drifts  of  snow  so  soft  and  white ; 
And  joy  Is  seen  in  her  merry  glance. 
For  dow  is  the  time  for  ball  and  dance. 

Aud  the  schoolboy  shouts  aloud  with  glee — 
0,  the  winter,  tho  winter's  the  time  for  me  I 
And  he  builds  himself  a  snowy  fort — 
0,  this  is  the  time  for  the  schoolboy's  sport. 

But  we  most  not  think  that  all  is  mirth — 
There  Is  many  a  cold  and  cheerless  hearth ; 
O,  forget  not  the  words  once  spoken  to  thee, 
"  Aa  ye  do  unto  them,  so  ye  do  unto  me.'' 


-♦  -»••-  ►- 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

THE    RACE    FOR    LIFE. 

BT    AUSTIN    C.    BURDICK. 

Towards  the  middle  of  July,  1840,  a  party  of  n.i  city-hived 
mortals  determined  to  take  a  cniise  upon  the  salt  water,  and  no 
sooner  did  the  idea  present  itself  than  wo  set  about  putting  the 
plan  into  effect.  At  Atkins's  Wharf,  nt  the  North  End,  we  found 
a  small  schooner,  the  "  Othello,"  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
tons  burden.  She  was  a  Baltimore  built  craft — regular  clipper- 
shaped,  long  and  handsome,  carrying  fore-topsail  and  topgallant- 
sail,  and  a  gafT-topsail  npon  the  main.  She  had  been  used  some 
in  tho  West  India  trade,  and  perhaps  for  other  trades.  She  had 
four  port-holes,  and  some  of  our  party  could  detect  the  marks  upon 
her  deck  where  gun-carriages  had  run,  though  the  faint  marks 
might  havo  been  made  by  a  thousand  other  things  just  as  well. 
The  owner's  name  was  Johnson — a  short,  dark-complexioned, 
lamo  man,  but  a  good  seaman,  and  a  good  man.  Tho  moment 
we  proposed  hiring  his  schooner  for  a  pleasure  trip  he  was  pleased 
with  the  idea.  He  proposed  that  we  should  furnish  a  new  main- 
sail, find  provisions  and  other  necessary  fixings,  engage  our  own 
skipper,  and  take  him  as  a  private  member  of  the  party.  Ho 
asked  no  more.     Of  course  we  accepted  his  offer. 

We  found  Tom  Phillips  lying  on  his  oars.  We  knew  him  to 
be  a  good  shipmaster,  and  we  engnged  his  services.  Then  wo  got 
a  good  cook,  a  steward,  and  one  other  experienced  seaman,  and 
finally  all  our  arrangements  were  made,  and  on  tho  seventeenth  of 
July  the  "  Othello "  left  Boston  harbor  under  a  fair  breeze,  and 
with  a  happy  crew  on  board.  There  were  twenty-four  of  us  in  all. 
Johnson  had  had  the  vessel  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  she  was  not 
only  neat  and  tidy,  but  we  found  her  also  a  splendid  sailer — glid- 
ing through  the  waters  like  a  dolphin,  and  riding  like  a  duck  for 
gracefulness  and  ease. 

As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land  we  took  a  vote  to  de- 
cide which  course  we  should  pursue.  There  were  twenty  of  us 
privileged  to  vote,  and  each  one  having  written  upon  a  slip  of  pa- 
per the  place  he  wished  first  to  visit,  it  was  deposited  in  a  box  by 
the  binnacle.  When  the  votes  were  all  in,  we  examined  them. 
Sixteen  were  for  Havana,  one  for  Gibraltar,  and  three  for  "Any- 
where." So  to  Havana  we  went.  We  had  a  splendid  run,  and 
when  we  reached  the  queen  city  of  the  Antilles  we  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  landing.  We  remained  there  a  week,  and  having  taken 
in  a  good  qnantity  of  fruit,  we  prepared  to  set  sail  again. 

"  Which  way  now  I"  asked  Senor  Torrijos,  as  wo  were  prepar- 
ing to  leave. 

"  To  Saint  Domingo,"  answered  Phillips. 
"  A  fine  trip,"  returned   tho  old   merchant;  "but,"  he  added, 
with  a  sort  of  serious  smile,   "you  may  meet  Trad illo  on  your 
way." 

"  Tradillo  ?"  repeated  Phillips,  "  who  is  he  V 
"  What,  have  you  been  here  a  week,  aud  not  heard  of  Tradillo  ? 
Why,  he  is  one  of  the  most  daring  villains  that  ever  lived — a  pi- 
rate who  has  infested  these  seas  for  over  three  months,  and  whom 
no  amount  of  strategy  has  been  able  to  conquer.  His  hand  is 
turned  against  the  world,  and  he  fears  nothing.  He  has  a  crew 
as  bold  and  bloody  as  himself,  and  he  leaves  no  witnesses  to  tell 
of  his  deeds." 

"  Then  he  kills  all  whom  he  enptures,  does  ho  ?" 
"  Yes.     He  goes  upon   the   principle   that   '  dead  men  tell  no 
talcs.'     He  was  formerly  a  native  of  this  place  ;  but  somo  time 
during  the  year  1836  he  was  apprehended  for  robberv,   and  con- 
demned to  be  whipped,  and  then   imprisoned.     He  was  whipped 
in  public,  but  he  made  his  escape  from   prison,   and   now  he  has 
made  his  appearance  among  our  islands  as  a  most  terrible  avenger. 
But  he  must  soon  be  apprehended,  for  many  vessels  arc  after  him." 
"  Does  he  sail  in  a  large  craft  !"  asked  Phillips. 
"  No,  his  vessel  is  nut  larger  than  yours.     It  is  a  schooner,  of 
United  States  build,  and  not  a  bit  larger  than  yours;  yet  ho  car- 
ries from  fifty  to  a  hundred  men,  and  six  guns." 


"  But  how  do  you  know  so  well  his  crew,  when  he  kills  all  his 
prisoners  i" 

"  From  two  sources  :  he  has  written  two  letters  to  the  captain- 
general  ;  and  three  men  escaped  from  him  about  a  month  ago. 
They  were  in  a  brig  that  he  captured  at  night,  and  they  jumped 
overboard  with  life-preservers  on,  and  wero  picked  up  in  tho 
morning." 

"  And  is  ho  about  here  now  <" 

"  There  is  no  knowing  where  he  is.  The  last  that  we  heard  of 
him,  he  took  a  French  barque  off  Anguilln,  nnd  murdered  the 
whole  crew.  But  I  guess  there  wont  be  much  danger,  for  I  think 
it  very  likely  he  is  down  on  the  Brazil  coast  now." 

This  was  not  very  cheering  intelligence,  but  then  we  had  no  real 
fears — onr  hearts  were  too  light  for  that.  It  was  nfter  dinner 
when  we  hove  up  our  anchor  and  made  sail,  and  before  dark  we 
had  passed  the  headland  of  Matanzas  harbor.  Through  the  night 
we  had  a  northerly  wind,  and  kept  our  course  with  flowing  sheets. 
We  concluded  to  run  to  the  north  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  from  Havana  we  had  made  the 
north-easterly  cape  of  the  island.  Here  we  had  the  wind  from  the 
southeast,  and  wo  had  to  make  a  tack  to  the  eastward.  The  wind 
was  steady,  and  we  chose  to  make  a  "  long  leg  "  on  the  easterly 
tack,  so  as  to  come  down  well  on  the  next  one.  Our  course  by  the 
compass  was  cast-by -north,  and  by  looking  at  the  map  it  will  bo 
seen  that  this  course  lav  clear,  to  tho  northward,  of  all  the  islands. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  wo  belayed  tho 
sheets  on  this  tack,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  wo  were  onco 
more  out  of  sight  of  land.  I  was  sitting  upon  the  main  hatch, 
engaged  in  peeling  an  orange,  when  somo  one  sung  out,  "  Sail-ho !" 

"Where  away!"  I  returned,  sportively.  And  then  Phillips 
asked  the  same  question. 

"  Right  there — just  over  the  starboard  quarter,"  returned  tho 
man  who  had  spoken. 

We  looked,  and  sure  enough,  there  was  a  sail  in  plain  sight, 
which  must  have  come  out  from  behind  Samana.  Johnson  went 
below  nnd  got  his  glass,  and  when  he  returned  he  examined  tho 
stranger,  and  was  soon  confident  she  must  be  a  schooner. 

"  Suppose  it  should  be  the  pirate  ?"  suggested  one  of  our  party, 
a  Milk  Street  book-keeper  named  Paine.  There  was  a  trcmulous- 
ness  in  his  tone  as  he  spoke. 

"  No,  there's  no  danger  of  that,"  said  Phillips.  "  I  don't  imag- 
ine we're  going  to  fall  in  with  a  pirate  so  easily.  I've  followed 
the  sea  now  going  on  twenty  years,  and  never  saw  one  yet." 

"  Unless  that's  one,"  persisted  Paine. 

"  Pooh — nonsense." 

Our  vessel  was  close-hauled  upon  the  starboard  tack,  and  the 
stranger  was  coming  down  almost  before  the  wind,  with  fore-top- 
sail and  topgallant-sail  set,  and  starboard  studding-sails  drawing. 
In  half  an  hour  more  the  fellow  was  in  plain  sight.  It  was  a 
schooner,  long,  low,  and  black,  and  just  such  an  one  as  Senor 
Torrijos  had  described  the  pirate  to  be.  There  was  no  mistaking 
this.  And  then  her  deck  was  full  of  men,  as  we  could  plainly  sco 
with  the  glass. 

"  What  d'ye  think  now?"  asked  Paine,  tremulously. 

"By  the  piper,  there  may  be  a  snuff  of  powder  here  after  all," 
returned  Phillips,  rather  dubiously. 

Minutes  fled  rapidly,  and  ere  long  the  schooner  was  within  a 
couple  of  miles.  There  was  no  more  room  for  doubt.  Her  whole 
contour  was  rakish  and  bloody,  and  then  no  other  craft  would 
carry  such  a  quantity  of  men. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  Phillips,  "  there  can't  be  any  mistake  about 
that  fellow,  and  now  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

"Why — run,  of  course,"  said  Paine;  and  we  all  coincided. 

So  without  further  consideration  our  helm  was  put  up,  the  sheets 
eased  off,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  wo  were  bowling  off  before 
the  wind  in  fine  style.  For  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  wo 
watched  the  pirate  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  became  evident  that  he  was  gaining  upon  us.  The  thought 
was  a  fearful  one. 

"They  never  spare  anybody,"  whispered  a  young  salesman,  by 
tho  name  of  Bolster.  Ho  spoke  to  Phillips,  and  seemed  to  hopo 
that  something  might  be  done  to  increase  our  speed. 

But  Bolster  was  not  the  only  one  who  bore  fear-marks  upon  his 
face.  I  think  Wi  all  came  in  for  our  shamof  that.  Whether  the 
pursuer  was  a  pirate  or  not  had  been  settled  in  our  minds,  and  the 
only  thing  upon  which  we  now  hung  was  the  thought  of  escape. 
To  be  captured  was  sure  death,  and  that,  too,  most  horrible. 

"  Can  we  escape  i"  was  a  question  asked  by  more  than  one,  and 
asked  by  one  more  than  once.  Capt.  Johnson  knew  most  about 
our  vessel's  sailing  qualities,  and  he  was  appealed  to  ;  but  he  only 
shook  his  head  in  doubt. 

It  was  a  stern  chase,  and  we  felt  sure  it  must  bo  a  long  ono. 
Perhaps  we  could  hold  off  until  night,  and  then  steal  away. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Phillips,  who  had  been  watching  the  pi- 
rate narrowly,  as  the  hope,  was  spoksn  to  him.  "  The  case  '11  bo 
settled  before  night." 

It  was  now  tea  o'clock,  nnd  the  wind  was  moderate,  our  schooner 
running  off  seven  knots.  It  was  a  fixed  fact  that  the  pirate  was 
gaining  upon  us — it  was  very  slowly  done,  but  yet  we  could  see  it. 
The  fellow's  hull  became  gradually  more  plainly  developed  to  our 
sight,  and  one  after  another  of  his  ropes  became  defined  against 
the  blue  sky.  It  was  just  twenty-five  minutes  past  ten  when  lr. 
fired  a  gun.  We  had  not  been  able  to  seo  any  ports  before,  but 
now  that  point  was  settled. 

"  That  means  for  us  to  heave-to,"  said  Johnson,  as  the  sound  of 
the  report  had  fairly  died  away. 

"  But  we  wont  heave-to,"  exclaimed  half  a  dozen  voices. 

"  Of  course  we  wont,"  cried  Paine.  "  We'll  use  the  only  means 
of  safety  we've  got  while  it  lasts." 

And  this  was  the  general  impression.     To  calmly  6top  and  let 


the  rascals  come  np  and  cut  our  throats  was  something  we  were 
not  prepared  to  do,  for  though  the  pirate  was  gaining  upon  u 
it  was  so  slowly  that  there  was  a  strange  sense  of  hope  while  the 
distance  was  anything  between  us.  Perhaps  some  other  sail  might 
heave  in  sight — and  perhaps  a  great  many  things  might  happen 
to  help  us. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  could  plainly  sec  the  hends  and  shoulders 
of  the  pirates,  and  we  could  now  sec  that  her  ports  were  open,  and 
the  guns  run  out.  They  were  brass  guns,  for  we  could  sec  them 
glisten  in  the  sunlight.  There  was  now  not  much  over  a  mile  be- 
tween us.  But  remember  a  milo  at  sea  does  not  look  like  a  mile 
on  the  land.  Go  on  the  frozen  lake,  when  tho  ice  is  clear  and 
smooth,  and  you  shall  skate  a  mile  and  think  it  but  a  very  few 
rods.  We  could  see  the  white  crest  that  rolled  away  from  the 
pirate's  bows,  and  we  fancied  we  could  hear  the  rushing  of  the 
water  as  she  cleared  it.  At  any  rate,  we  could  see  the  dark  faces 
of  the  crew,  and  fancied  we  could  detect  the  scowls  of  triumph 
that  lighted  up  their  diabolical  features. 

By-and-by  another  gun  was  fired,  as  before,  to  leeward  ;  bnt  of 
coixrse  wo  took  no  notice  of  it.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  villain  fired 
again.     He  was  gaining  on  us. 

"  Look,"  spoke  Phillips.     "  She's  yawing." 

"  Going  to  steer  oft"!"  breathlessly  questioned  Bolster. 

"  Bather  guess  not.     That's  for  a  shot  at  us." 

And  so  it  proved  ;  for  hardly  had  the  words  passed  from  our 
skipper's  mouth,  when  a  wreath  curled  up  from  the  fellow's  deck, 
and  just  as  the  report  reached  us  a  shot  came  ploughing  np  the 
water  under  our  quarter  rail.  A  score  of  cheeks  turned  pale. 
Powder  was  ahead  of  wind  at  that  game.  A  few  shots  like  that 
upon  our  deck  would  be  dangerons.  We  were  not  fighting-men — 
not  even  sailors  ;  inured  to  no  hardship  but  that  of  sea-sickness,  and 
all  of  us  wanted  to  get  home  again  safe  and  sound.  We  could  see 
four-nnd-twen'y  bloody  corses  on  our  deck,  and  we  were  to  make 
the  scene.  It  was  an  hour  of  terrible  trial.  We  looked  involun- 
tarily for  a  means  of  escape.  Had  there  been  a  stone  wall,  a  fence, 
a  wood,  a  hill,  or  even  a  few  trees,  we  might  have  had  some  hope; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen.  Only  that  endless,  bound- 
less waste  all  about  us !  We  had  our  limbs  free  and  strong— only 
cooped  within  those  fatal  limits. 

Another  shot  struck  tho  water  alongside,  and  sent  the  spray 
dashing  upon  our  deck.  The  pursuer  lost  something  in  distance 
by  thus  firing,  for  she  had  no  bow-port,  and  consequently  had  to 
yaw  in  order  to  bring  her  guns  to  bear.  It  was  just  one  o'clock 
when  she  had  more  than  gained  all  she  had  lost  by  firing,  and  at 
that  time  she  fired  the  fourth  gun.  The  ball  struck  the  main 
throat-halyards,  and  the  sail  was  on  the  next  instant  flapping. 

"  We  arc  lost  I"  gasped  Paine,  as  he  saw  what  had  happened. 

And  so  it  would  seem,  for  our  headway  was  cheeked,  and  ere 
wo  could  splice  the  halyards  the  pirate  wonld  be  up  with  us.  We 
turned  our  eyes  over  the  taffrail,  and  there  was  the  villain,  not 
over  half  a  milo  distant,  his  deck  bristling  with  men,  and  their 
polished  arms  plainly  to  be  seen.  But  while  wo  were  thus  lost  in 
fear,  Capt.  Johnson  and  Frost  (tho  latter  was  the  seaman  we  had 
engaged)  had  spliced  the  halyards,  and  the  gaff  of  the  mainsail 
was  again  in  its  place.  Hope  had  once  more  dawned  dimly  upon 
our  deck,  when  a  savage  messenger  came  and  drove  it  all  away. 
The  pursuer  was  now  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  as  the  smoke 
curled  up  again  from  her  gun,  a  round  shot  and  a  stand  of  grape 
came  upon  us — the  former  carrying  away  our  fore-topmast,  and 
the  latter  tearing  tho  throat  of  our  foresail  in  pieces. 

"  By  heavens,  boys,  let's  not  die  like  cowards !"  cried  Johnson. 
"  We  have  guns  on  board — muskets — which  we  brought  to  shoot 
birds  with.  We  ought  to  have  thought  of  them  before ;  but  it  is 
not  too  late  now.  Let's  load  'em  at  once,  and  when  we've  fired 
'em  we  can  use  'cm  for  clubs." 

We  had  taken  a  lot  of  fowling-pieces  with  ns,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments they  were  brought  upon  deck,  and  each  man  requested  to 
take  one  and  load  it.  I  was  fear-struck — I  acknowledge  it — very 
much  so — but  yet  I  know  there  was  a  smile  upon  my  face  as  I 
looked  around  upon  some  of  my  companions,  whose  excited  fears 
had  also  quite  unmanned  them. 

In  ten  minutes  from  the  time  our  fore-topmast  came  down  the 
pursuer  was  alongside.  I  uttered  one  prayer,  gave  one  thought 
to  home  and  friends,  and  then  turned  to  the  coming  enemy.  Our 
vessel  had  broached  to,  and  as  we  lay  with  our  head  half  way  up 
to  the  wind,  the  pursuer  came  up  under  our  lee  quarter,  and  in  a 
moment  more  a  score  of  men  were  upon  our  deck.  I  looked  at 
them,  and  their  leader  I  recognized.  I  had  known  him  on  boarfl 
the  old  Brandywine. 

"Rogers  !"  I  gasped,  starting  forward. 

"  What— old  mate — is  this  you  I"  ho  returned,  grasping  my 
hand.     "  But  this  schooner  V 

"  The  Othello !"  I  answered.  "  We  are  out  on  a  pleasure  trip. 
And  that  schooner?"  I  added. 

"  Why,  it  is  tho  United  States  schooner  Grampus,  and  I  am 
commander.  What  a  precious  fool  I've  made  of  myself.  I  was 
sent  after  a  pirate.  I  chased  him  from  Trinidad,  and  lost  him  off 
Saint  Domingo.  May  I  be  blessed  if  I  did  n't  think  you  wero  the 
same  chap.     You  look  as  like  him  as  ono  pea  to  another." 

"  And  we  took  you  for  the  same  fellow,"  I  said.  "  We  had  had 
a  description  of  you,  and  yon  came  up  to  it  so  well  we  felt  it  safe 
to  run." 

A  hearty  laugh  followed  this  strange  and  bloodless  denouement, 
and  after  all  was  understood,  we  sat  down  and  had  a  social  chat 
together,  while  the  carpenters  of  the  Grampus  were  fixing  our  fore- 
topmast.  Rogers  settled  with  Johnson  for  the  damage  done,  and 
by  three  o'clock  we  started  in  company  for  the  coast  of  Hayti. 

The  rest  of  our  cruise  we  performed  without  much  excitement, 
and,  in  fact,  we  needed  none,  for  that  race  for  life  was  enough, 
and  has  afforded  food  for  conversation  and  laughter  ever  since. 
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EDITORIAL.  MELANGE. 

Companies  arc  forming  in  Connecticut  for  emigration  to  Kan- 

zas  in  the  spring. The  oldest  work  in  the  Russian  language 

was  published  in  863,  and  was  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  the 

four  gospels. The  merchants  of  St.  Louis  arc  about  to  build 

an  exchange  in  that  city. James  T.  Fields,  Esq.  has  presented 

the  Mercantile  Library  Association  with  autograph   letters  of  all 

the  presidents  of  the  United  States. Joshua  Silsbce,  the  well 

known  Yankee  comedian,  died  at  San  Francisco  on  the  22d  of 
December.  He  was  born  in  Wayne,  Steuben  county,  New  York, 
and  was  about  3.">  years  of  age.  lie  first  acted  in  this  city  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  in  1S43,  and  last  appeared  in  Boston  October  7, 

1853. The  salaries  of  the  judges  in  New  York  city  havo  been 

raised  to  $5000  per  annum. The  Rockvillc  (Md.)  Journal 

complains  of  the  great  scarcity  of  laborers  in  that  county,  and 
adds:  "  A  full  grown  man  readily  commands  from  $115toS120 

per  annum,  and  from  $12  to  $15  per  month. Madame  Grisi 

had  a  danglitcr  born  on  Christmas  day.  She  (the  mother)  is  sing- 
ing in  Paris. Franklin's  definition  of  the  term  "gentleman" 

is  included  in  his  pithy  saying,  "  A  ploughman  on  his  leys  is  higher 

than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees." A  miser  squeezed  a  post-office 

stamp  till  the  effigy  on  it  offered  him  five  dollars  to  desist. The 

latest  news  from  California  is  to  the  effect  that  the  mines  are  yield- 
ing more  abundantly  than  ever,  and  several  new  ones  have  been 

discovered. How  can  a  man  wiio  bets  bo  worse  than  a  man 

who  is  no  better  >     Unanswerable. Every  family  should  have 

a  blackboard  in  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  folks  ;  every  family 
should  be  a  school-house,  where  the  heart  and  the  will,  as  well  as 

the  head,  arc  to  be  cultivated. Schoolmasters  are  sent  to  the 

Crimea — to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot ! A  contract 

has  been  entered  into  with  the  British  government  by  Messrs. 
Napier,  of  Glasgow,  for  the  construction  of  the  first  of  the  great 
gun  batteries.  It  is  intended  to  be  of  3000  tons,  and  it  is  to  bo 
delivered  on  the  Thames  on  the  1 5th  of  April  next,  under  penalty 

of  £1000  per  diem. The  Chinese  never  touch  milk  ;  they  also 

nbhor  the  milk  of  human   kindness. A  letter  from   Berlin 

states  that  the  celebrated  traveller,  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer,  has  insti- 
tuted a  suit  against  a  newspaper  in  that  city.  The  Morgenpost,  or 
Morning  Post,  remarked  that  "  Ida  Pfeiffer  may  be  seen  and  talked 
to  daily,  by  any  one,  from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock.  The  lady  re- 
garded this  as  libellous,  and  instituted  a  suit. The  inhabitants 

of  Sprytcn  Duyvil,  New  York,  want  the  name  altered  to  Linwood. 

Pshaw! At  a  meeting  of  the  veterans  of  the  war  of  1812, 

held  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  upon  calling  the  roll,  it  was  ascertained 
that  twenty-one  of  those  brave  men  had  fallen  since  the  last  meet- 
ing.   What  did   Napoleon   mean  when   ho  said   "  Bayonets 

think  !"     The   meaning  is  obvious ;   every  polished   bayonet  is 

capable  of  reflection. A  New  York  detective  police  officer  had 

his  own  pocket  picked  of  a  gold  watch  and  chain  the  other  night, 

as  he  was  "spotting,"  or  searching  for  thieves. Mr.  Crawford, 

the  American  sculptor,  is  now  busily  engaged  in  completing  his 
models,  twelve  in  number,  for  the  pediment  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  They  arc  designed  to  represent  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization.  The  ice  crop  promises  well ;  the  ice  dealers  expect 

to  make  cool  thousands   by  this  winter's  operations. It  has 

been  remarked  by  foreigners  as  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  American 
government,  that  it  has  never  shed  a  drop  of  human  blood,  nor 

banished  an  individual  for  State  crimes  ! Plaintain  leaves  are 

now  shipped  from  Cuba  to  this  port,  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
verted into  paper  and  cordage. The  value  of  a  well-drilled  and 

well-equipped  English  soldier,  landed  in  Turkey,  is  estimated  at 
$1250.     At  Scutari,  recently,  one  hundred  and  twenty  died  of 

cholera — a  loss  of  SI  50,000. Pie-crust  is  bad  for  children ;  and 

in  tho  nursery,  neither  pic-crusts  nor  promises  should  ever  be 

broken. During  the  year  1855,  there  have  been  four  vessels 

loaded  with  pearl-shells  at  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama, 
amounting  to  650  tons.     The  shells  from  the  island  of  St.  Joseph 

are  the  largest  and  purest  in  the  bay. A  stud  of  blood  horses, 

belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Watcrford,  Ireland,  was  sold  at  the 
large  sum  of  £70,062  10s.  ($350,000). 


Itlctrisitie  (Satljcrings. 


Building  Irox  Shits. — Timber-built  ships  are  now  becoming 
scarce  in  the  British  marine,  and  the  chief  reliance  is  sheet  iron. 
Until  quite  recently,  tho  building  of  iron  ships  has  been  chiefly 
carried  on  on  the  Clyde  ;  but  tho  discovery  of  extensive  beds  of 
iron  ore  in  the  North  of  England  has  led  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
business  on  the  Tync. 


The  Crimea. — The  British  press,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it, 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  old  receipt  for  cooking  a  hare,  which 
commences  with  "First  catch  your  hare;"  and  they  are  already 
laying  plans  for  the  future  disposition  of  the  Crimea,  without  con- 
sidering that  they  must  first  catch  the  Crimea. 
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.foreign  3tem0. 


False  Sweauixo. — A  serious  charge  has  just  been  made 
against  a  Provincctown  codfisherman  for  false  swearing,  in  order 
to  obtain  bounty.  The  matter  is  now  under  investigation  in  that 
place. 


Noist  Carrier's  Book  axb  Stationer!  Co.,  Xo.  77  Long  Wharf.  Sin  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.— Incorporated  according  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  California, 
January  1,  1855.  Charles  P.  Kimball,  President —Trustees— Charles  P. 
Kimball,  Thomas  N.  Uibben,  G.  B.  Havwood. — Charles  Galacar,  Agent.  New 
York.  3— 8m 


The  Serfs. — The  emperor  of  Russia  talks  of  abolishing  serf- 
dom. Punch  thinks  his  sympathy  for  the  serf  is  all  on  the  sur 
face.     We  should  think  ho  had  a  surfeit  of  serfdom. 


Liteeaet. — The  British   Museum   Library  contains  550,000 
volumes,  and  30,000  are  added  annually. 


Mrs.  Thoman,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Museum,  lias  obtained  a 
divorce  from  her  husband  in  California. 

The  office  of  sheriff  of  New  Orleans,  was  proved  in  the  recent 
contest  to  be  worth  5100,000  per  annum. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  England  now  sends  to  America  for  her 
guns  and  the  machinery  to  make  them. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $100,000,  for  the  manufacture  of  starch. 

The  marriages  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  numbered  522  in  1855  ; 
in  1854  they  were  521,  showing  an  increase  of  one  in  1855. 

A  "  Farmers' Reading  Room  "  has  been  opened  in  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting 
agriculture. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Thompson,  of  Crawford  county,  Ohio,  obtained 
a  divorce  from  her  husbnnd  at  eight  o'clock,  and  on  the  same 
evening  was  married  to  Mr.  Talcott. 

The  area  of  Central  America  may  be  calculated  in  round  num- 
bers, at  1 55,000  square  miles — very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States  combined. 

A  Mr.  Shinn,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  recently  recovered  $600  of  a 
Mr.  Wells,  for  knocking  six  of  his  teeth  out  during  an  assault.  A 
hundred  dollars  a  tooth  ! 

The  Underwriter's  Convention  at  Buffalo,  just  adjourned,  re- 
solved to  employ  nine  suitable  persons  at  different  points  on  the 
chain  of  lakes,  to  act  as  marine  inspectors. 

In  the  woods  adjoining  Petersburg,  Va.,  many  hares  have  been 
found  starved  and  frozen  to  death,  and  large  coveys  of  partridges 
have  been  found  crouching  together  to  keep  alive  by  warmth  alone. 

There  have  lieen  a  large  number  of  marriages  in  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  since  the  refugees  have  returned  to  their  homes,  and  a 
correspondent  advises  us  of  seventy-two  others  upon  the  tapis. 

It  is  stated  in  a  new  book  just  published  by  Derby  of  New 
York,  entitled  "Jackson  and  New  Orleans,"  that  the  93d  Regi- 
ment, which  obtained  distinguished  honor  at  Balaklava,  is  the 
same  that  got  so  awfully  whipped  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Boothroyd  Fairdough  is  the  name  of  a  young  aspirant  for  the 
mantle  of  "the  lamented  Booth.  He  recently  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  anv  stage  in  New  York,  where  he  sustained  the  part  of 
Sir  Giles  Ocerreach. 

A  joint  resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the  New  Jersey 
Senate  for  memorializing  Congress  to  restore  Commodore  Stew- 
art— "  Old  Ironsides  " — to  his  station  in  the  navy,  of  which  he 
was  recently  deprived  by  the  decree  of  the  late  naval  board. 

At  a  recent  concert  given  by  the  Campbells  at  St.  Louis,  a 
prize  of  a  gold  watch  was  offered  to  the  gentleman  who  should 
attend  with  the  largest  number  of  ladies.  The  winner  appeared 
with  ninety-three  fair  ladies  under  his  escort. 

There  is  on  exhibition  at  Bath,  Me.,  a  man,  who,  according  to 
the  advertisement,  must  be  an  astonishing  creature.  "  His  right 
hand  represents  the  head  of  a  black  snake,  a  part  of  his  left  hand 
representing  the  tail  of  the  snake  and  the  head  of  a  dog." 

Grant  county,  Wisconsin,  must  be  a  glorious  place  to  live  in 
just  now.  Gaino  of  all  kinds  is  abundant  there.  Venison  sells 
for  three  cents  a  pound  ;  prairie  chickens,  pheasants  and  rabbits, 
$1.00  per  dozen ;  quails,  forty  cents  per  dozen. 

General  Scott,  in  his  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the  ar- 
mv,  advocates  a  retired  list,  and  says  :  "  Some  forty  or  fifty 
officers,  mostly  in  the  higher  commissions,  rendered  non-effective 
by  the  infirmities  of  age,  by  wounds  or  chronic  diseases,  now  press 
downwards  into  lethargy." 

Intelligence  from  Japan  states  that  a  fleet  of  American  whalers 
on  being  refused  provisions  at  Nagasaki,  had  helped  themselves 
by  force,  leaving,  however,  an  equivalent  in  cash.  This  transac- 
tion led  to  a  rencontre  between  the  crews  of  the  whalers  and  the 
inhabitants,  in  which  a  number  of  the  latter  wero  shot. 

The  huge  haul  of  fishes  in  the  Sea  of  Gcnnesaret,  as  related  by 
the  apostles,  was  rivalled  lately  by  a  similar  feat  in  the  Bay  of 
San  Diego.  The  number  of  fish  taken  at  a  single  haul,  in  this 
modem  exploit,  was  not  far  from  3000,  and  their  weight  between 
three  and  four  tons. 

David  Hunt,  Esq.  of  Mississippi,  a  friend  to  the  colonization 
cause,  has  lately  made  a  donation  of  $5000  to  the  American  Col- 
onization Society.  In  1843,  he  made  a  similar  donation,  besides 
regularly  contributing  annuaUy'for  several  years  past,  the  sum 
of  $500. 

Felix,  the  Cuban  revolutionist,  who  was  sentenced  to  ten  year; 
in  the  Spanish  chain-gang  at  Ceuta,  has  been  pardoned  by  the 
Spanish  government,  and  is  now  at  liberty.  He  was  implicated 
with  Estrampcs,  who  was  gairotcd.  It  is  said  he  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  book  on  Cuban  life. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  selected  as  the  site  of  tho 
new  custom-house,  post-office  and  United  States  courts  to  be 
erected  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  a  lot  at  tho  corner  of  Larned  and  Gris- 
wold  Streets,  the  property  of  Henry  Barnard.  The  price  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  pay  for  it  is  $24,000. 

Last  year  the  English  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
supplying  a  deficit  of  £1,500,000  ;  at  the  close  of  the  present  _\ear 
they  rind  that  nearly  four  millions  must  be  raised  on  deficiency 
bills  to  meet  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue,  although  the 
income  includes  the  £16,000,000  loan  to  the  very  last  instalment. 

The  Albany  Atlas  says  that  Mr.  John  Upton,  express  messen- 
ger, who  was  "severely  injured  at  the  late  accident  on  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  has  been  presented  with  nearly  $1000  by  the 
banks  of  New  York,  for  his  fideliiy  to  their  interests  in  watching 
their  treasure  during  that  fearful  time,  while  he  himself  was  badiy 
hurt. 

Some  hunters  at  Richmond,  Va.,  recently  fired  at  a  flock  of 
ducks  in  an  eddy  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  and  after  killing  a 
dozen,  found  the  wing  feathers  of  the  whole  flock  were  so  loaded 
with  ice  that  they  could  neither  fly  nor  dive.  The  weather  being 
excessively  cold'and  the  marksmen  chivalrous,  they  desisted  from 
further  slaughter. 

The  Harpers  have  defeated  tho  N.  Y.  City  Insurance  Company 
who  refused  to  pay  the  policy  on  the  premises  which  were  destroy- 
ed, on  the  ground'that  camphene  had  been  improperly  used  for 
printing  purposes,  in  the  establishment.  It  was  proved",  however, 
that  it  was  in  general  use  among  printers  in  wood  cuts,  and  a  Tcr- 
dict  was  rendered  for  $11,278  76. 

Joseph  Serbiech  recently  met  with  a  singular  and  fatal  casualty 
in  Monroe,  Pa.  The  deceased,  with  two  others,  was  engaged  in 
chopping  down  a  large  tree,  when  the  axe  of  one  of  the. others 
slipped  from  the  helve,  the  bitt  striking  him  on  tho  thigh,  severing 
the  main  arteries  and  causing  his  death  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
The  affliction  of  so  sudden  a  death  is,  in  this  instance  greatly 
|  aggravated,  as  he  was  to  be  married  the  next  day. 


A  partv  of  three  Englishmen  latch-  ascended  Mount  Ida,  in 
Crete.  They  are  said  to  be  the  first  Englishmen  who  ever  made 
this  ascent. 

We  learn  from  tho  French  papers  that  Rossini,  the  celebrated 
composer,  has  had  so  serious  n  relapse,  that  he  does  not  see  his 
most  intimate  friends  at  present. 

Ferdinand  Frciligrath,  the  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Germany,  tho 
author  of  "  Die  Rose  "  and  "  Dcr  Blumen  Rachc,"  is  preparing  a 
German  translation  of  "  Hiawatha." 

The  group  of  figures  carved  by  Gibson,  the  English  sculptor, 
for  the  parliament  house,  representing  the  queen  enthroned  be- 
tween Justice  and  Clemency,  is  completed. 

There  are  four  public  libraries  in  the  city  of  Florence,  contain- 
ing about  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  volumes,  while  tho 
population  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand. 

Queen  Victoria  is  partly  insane,  and  has  to  be  kept  in  continual 
motion.  She  is  jealous  of  Prince  Albert ;  she  has  also  given  tho 
French  Empress  Eugenie  some  impoitant  domestic  hints. 

From  the  1st  of  May  up  to  the  15th  of  November,  549,099  per- 
sons had  the  cholera  in  the  Austrian  empire ;  288,039  recovered, 
230,861  died,  and  30,208  were  still  under  medical  treatment. 

The  Cork  Examiner  announces  on  authority,  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  a  company  of  high  mercantile  position  to  establish  a 
line  of  steamships,  which  will  ply  regularly  between  that  port  and 
New  York. 

Another  attempt  has  been  made  On  Lonis  Napoleon's  life.  A 
man  hired  a  room  where  the  emperor  was  to  pass  on  tho  day  the 
Crimean  soldiers  entered  Paris,  and  when  arrested  was  armed 
with  two  of  Colt's  revolvers. 


<  —  .— ~t- 


Saiu)0  of  (Dolo. 


....   Complaining  is  contempt  upon  one's  self. — Halifax. 

There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoned. — Sliak- 

speare. 

....  As  love  will  often  make  a  wise  man  act  like  a  fool,  so  will 
interest  often  make  a  fool  act  like  a  wise  man. — Greville. 

....  The  happiest  of  pillows  is  not  that  which  love  first  presses : 
it  is  that  which  death  hits  frowned  on  and  past  over. — Landor. 

....  Even  as  a  hawk  flccth  not  high  with  one  wing,  even  so  a 
man  rcacheth  not  excellency  with  one  tongue. — Royir  Ascham. 

....  We  cannot  conquer  fate  and  necessity,  yet  we  can  yield  to 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  greater  than  if  we  could. — Landor. 

....  No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time,  which  gives  ns  tho 
same  train  and  tnrn  of  thought  that  elder  people  have  tried  in  vain 
to  put  into  our  heads  before. — Swift. 

....  The  sigh  that  rises  at  the  thought  of  a  friend,  may  be  al- 
most as  genial  as  his  voice.  'Tis  a  breath  that  seems  rather  to 
come  from  him  than  from  ourselves. — Landor. 

....  Much  which  passes  in  the  world  for  knowledge  is  but  a 
slight  and  trivial  thing ;  and  man's  being  so  eager  and  industrious 
in  quest  of  it,  is  like  sweeping  the  house,  raising  the  dust,  and 
making  a  great  ado,  only  to  find  pins. — Dr.  South. 

....  Is  it  not  in  accordance  with  divine  order  that  every  mortal 
is  thrown  into  that  situation  where  his  hidden  evils  can  be  brought 
forth  to  his  own  view,  that  he  may  know  them,  acknowledge  them, 
struggle  against  them,  and  put  them  away  ? — Anna  Cora  Ritchie. 

....  Learned  and  good  men  arc  often  deterred  from  engaging 
the  adversaries  of  religion  more  through  fear  of  their  ribaldry  than 
their  arguments  ;  as  Antipatcr's  elephants,  which  beheld  theappa- 
ratus  of  war  unmoved,  but  ran  away  at  the  grunting  of  the  Mcga- 
rentian  hogs. — Bishop  Home. 


i  »«»  ►- 


Joker's  XJubget. 

Why  is  the  Delaware  River  like  a  bottle  of  ink  1  Because  Penn 
(pen)  was  the  first  who  put  it  in  use. 

Home  Tooke  being  asked  by  George  III.  whether  he  played 
cards,  replied,  "  I  cannot,  your  majesty,  tell  a  king  from  a  knave." 

"  Did  he  hit  you  on  purpose  \"  asked  the  magistrate.  "  Och, 
no,  yer  honor,"  said  Pat,  "  be  jabbers,  he  hit  me  on  the  head,  sure." 

An  editor  in  Iowa  has  become  so  hollow  from  depending  upon 
the  printing  business  for  bread,  that  he  proposes  to  sell  himself  for 
a  stove-pipe. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  daguerreotypists  should  be  most  fond 
of  children,  for  they  universally  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  along 
without  a  little,  sun. 

Timid  people  are  now  defined  to  be — a  lover  about  to  pop  tho 
question,  a  man  who  does  not  like  to  be  a  shot,  and  a  steamboat 
captain,  with  a  cholera  case  on  board. 

"Spell  cat,"  said  a  little  girl  of  five  years  of  a^e,  the  other  dav, 
to  a  smaller  one  only  three.  "I  can't,"  was  the  reply.  "Well, 
then,"  continued  the  youthful  mistress,  "if  vou  can't  spell  'cat,' 
spell  '  kitten.' " 

A  runaway  thief  having  applied  to  a  blacksmith  for  work,  the 
latter  showed  him  some  handcuffs,  and  desired  to  know  if  ho  mado 
such  kind  of  work.  "  Why,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  scratching 
his  pate,  "guess  I've  had  a  hand  in  'cm." 

A  fat  man  in  an  omnibus,  a  tall  man  in  a  crowd,  a  short  mil 
on  parade,  and  a  lady  in  a  huge  bonnet  sitting  before  you  at  a 
public  lecture,  are  declared  to  be  four  of  the  most  unpopular  per- 
sonages of  the  dav  ;  the  bonnet  is  a  decided  nuisam  e. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  MisreUaneovs  Family  Journal.  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tale*, 
■written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  pontics,  nnd  on  all  sectarian  questions, 
It  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  A  PAPsaroaiiifciiiLLio.N. 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  ns  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  uotmE  mammoth 
Size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  i4*  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  tint  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  M  Ballou's  ricroEHL."' 
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VIEW   OF   THE    CITY    OF    VENICE. 


VEJVICE. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  represent  a  general  view  of  Venice, 
and  the  famous  bronze  horses  of  the  great  republic.  On  the  right 
of  the  first  picture  is  the  piazetta  which  has  the  doge's  palace  on 
one  side,  and  also  contains  the  famous  columns  bearing  the  winged 
lion  and  the  statue  of  St.  Theodore.  Along  the  quay  are  moored 
those  gondolas  which  navigate  the  watery  streets  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  are  always  brought  to  mind  by  the  very  mention 
of  the  name  of  Venice.  The  gondolier  stands  at  the  stern  of  the 
boat  and  propels  it  with  singular  dexterity.  Cooper,  in  the 
**  Bravo,"  gives  an  admirable  description  of  the  management  of 
these  gondolas.  Before  us  rise  the  domes,  the  palaces  and  towers 
of  this  once  splendid  but  now  decaying  city,  whose  very  stones 
are  eloquent  of  the  past.  "  Where,  on  the  whole  earth,  are  stones 
so  eloquent  as  those  of  Venice  ?  Where  is  the  creation  of  human 
hand  that  can  be  compared  with  this  wondrous  marble  flower 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  >"  The  wealth  of  a  thousand 
years  created  this  city  and  piled  its  sumptuous  palaces  on  these 


islands  to  render  it  secure  from  the  assaults  ot  enemies.  The 
famous  bronze  horses  represented  in  the  second  engraving,  stand 
in  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark.     Byron  sings  : 

"  Before  St.  Mark  still  plow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun.'' 

In  the  14th  century,  the  Genoese  and  Paduans  obtained  signal 
successes  over  the  Venetians,  and  threatened  their  destruction. 
The  Venetians  made  proposals  for  peace  which  the  lord  of  Padua 
was  disposed  to  listen  to,  but  Peter  Doria,  the  commander  of  the 
Genoese,  replied  :  "  On  God's  faith,  gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye 
shall  have  no  peace  from  the  signorof  Padua,  nor  from  our  com- 
mune of  Genoa,  until  we  have  first  put  a  rein  on  those  unbridled 
steeds  of  vours,  that  are  upon  the  porch  of  your  evangelist,  St. 
Mark.  When  we  have  bridled  them,  we  shall  keep  you  quiet." 
He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  his  laudable  attempt.  Though 
their  enemies  approached  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  the  Vene- 
tians, rousod  to  desperation,  sallied  forth  and  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  war.     The  steeds,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  been  fig- 


uratively bridled,  when  Napoleon,  the  all-conquering,  triumphed 
over  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  Yet  it  is  said  that,  "  when  the 
last  of  the  doges,  weeping  like  a  woman,  sent  the  keys  to  Napo- 
leon, that  haughty  conqueror  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
siege  in  despair."  The  bronze  horses,  with  other  trophies,  wer» 
sent  to  Paris,  and  set  up  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  They  were, 
however,  restored  to  Venice  when  the  empire  was  crushed  by  the 
restoration.  Venice,  however,  is  no  longer  independent,  though 
tho  bronze  horses  still  seem  to  breathe  fire  from  their  nostrils  be- 
fore St.  Mark.  The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  is  governed 
by  Austrian  viceroys ;  and  Austrian  uniforms  and  bayonets  glitter 
amid  the  marble  walls  of  Venice.  With  regard  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  Venice,  we  may  say  that  they  are  very  various,  and  more 
extensive  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  glass  works,  which 
produce  magnificent  mirrors,  with  every  variety  of  artificial  pearls 
and  gems,  colored  beads,  etc.,  of  Murano,  employ  in  all,  about 
4000  hands,  including  the  women  and  children  employed  in 
arranging  the  beads. 


BRONZE   UORSEB   OF   VENICE,   ON   TEE   PIAZZA   OF   ST.    MAKK 
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RAILROAD  DKPOTS  IN  BOSTON. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Boston  shows  it  to  be  tho  great  point  of 
departure  and  of  union  of  the  system  of  railroads  which  cover  the 
whole  face  of  New  England  with  their  iron  network,  bringing  its 
first  city  into  rapid  communication  with  the  northeast,  the  north, 
the  west,  and  the  south — great  channels  of  travel  and  commerce, 
through'which  the  merchandize  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  and  the 
products  of  the  west  arc  constantly  passing  and  re  passing  each 
other  in  their  ebb  and  Jflow  by  night  and  day  Our  artist,  Mr. 
Kilburn,  has  grouped  together  for  us  the  various  railroad  stations 
in  this  city,  delineating  their  architecture  with  great  fidelity.  On 
(ho  right  hand  upper  corner  is  a  sketch  of  the  Old  Colony  and 
Fall  Ilivtr  Railroad  Depot,  at  the  corner  of  Knceland  and   South 


Streets,  a  plain  and  substantial  building  of  brick.  On  the  left 
hand  upper  corner  is  a  view  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad 
Depot,  at  the  foot  of  Lowell  Street.  This  is  also  a  brick  build- 
ing, and  makes  no  pretensions  to  architectural  elegance.  The  in- 
ternal arrangements  are  good.  Below  this  is  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad  Station,  on  Pleasant  Street,  near  the  foot  of 
die  Common.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  rather  striking  in  its  archi- 
tecture. The  interior  Arrangements  are  good,  and  unusually  con- 
venient. The  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Station  is  a  very 
plain  brick  building,  but  covering  a  large  area  of  ground,  facing  on 
Kneeland  Street,  with  entrances  and  exits  on  Kneeland,  Albany 
and  Lincoln  Streets.  The  accommodations  are  spacious  and  the 
arrangements  excellent.     The  vicinity  of  this   depot  present*  a 


busy  scene  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  New  York  and  Al- 
bany trains.  In  the  centre  of  our  picture  is  the  station  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  fronting  on  Causeway  Street.  It  is  a  vast 
pile,  built  of  granite,  and  with  its  towers  and  battlements,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  feudal  castle.  On  approaching  the  city  from 
Charlcstown,  it  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  panorama.  On  the 
right  of  this  view  is  a  sketch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Depot,  which 
is  built  of  wood,  and  stands  also  on  Causeway  Street,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  Fitchburg  Station.  The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
Station  is  a  large  brick  building  in  Haymarket  Square,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  centre  of  business  of  any  of  tho  stations.  Our  artist 
has  tastefully  ornamented  his  group  by  pictures  of  a  railroad  train 
in  motion,  a  locomotive  and  a  baggage  ear. 


^s^        ^&m 


VARIOUB  RAILROAD  DEPOTS  IN  BOSTON. 
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[Written  exprensly  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
—OR, — 

THE    SECRET    OF    A    LIFE. 

A  TBTTE  STOBY  0?  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 
[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XIX.— [continued.] 

You  never  would  have  guessed  that  this  graceful,  brilliant, 
■winning  woman  had  passed  the  hours  of  darkness,  during  the 
whole  of  the  past  night,  in  a  wild  and  fearful  vigil.  You  would 
scarce  have  dreamed  that  such  foul  things  as  jealousy  and  hate 
could  hold  their  dwelling-place  within  her  heart,  making  that  fair 
exterior  a  temple,  upon  whose  altar  was  offered  up  every  holy  and 
upright  feeling  of  the  human  heart. 

It  was  known  among  the  guests  at  the  chateau,  this  morning, 
that  Hose  and  Louis  were  betrothed,  and  something  was  whispered, 
too,  concerning  the  romance  attached  to  the  affair.  The  good 
Countess  de  Clairville  had  kissed  and  congratulated  the  young 
girl  to  her  heart's  content.  Everywhere  there  were  smiles ;  every- 
where there  were  happy  hearts,  save  in  one  bosom. 

The  young  count  had  taken  his  cousin  Helen  out  upon  the  ter- 
race ;  he  had  told  her  he  wished  to  talk  with  her  alone,  and  she 
knew  well  that  which  she  was  to  hear.  To  Helen,  Louis  had  been 
wont  to  give  his  confidence ;  it  was  pleasant  to  do  so  ;  and  now, 
that  he  had  so  much  to  confide,  he  turned  to  her  still. 

Helen  Montauban  listened  quietly  to  all,  and  with  an  interest 
scarcely  feigned.  Was  it  not  the  story  of  a  ruined  hope,  as  well 
as  of  a  rival's  happiness  ?  Every  word  struck  deep  and  keenly ; 
she  felt  them  but  too  well ;  yet  she  hid  her  agony,  and  listened, 
and  sympathized,  and  congratulated,  till  she  wondered  at  her  own 
self-command.  And  Louis,  in  the  honest  sincerity  of  his  own 
heart,  fully  trusted  in  and  gratefully  credited  those  false,  deceitful, 
gently-uttered  assurances.  Helen  Montauban  had  force  of  will 
sufficient  to  make  her  an  admirable  actress.  She  was  gentle,  ami- 
able, cheerful.  Her  usually  somewhat  stately  mien  was  softened 
and  subdued.  Toward  Rose,  her  manner  was  most  affectionate  ; 
and  when  others  were  completely  deceived,  she  laughed  in  scorn. 

Lord  Egcrton  was  much  more  gay  and  light-hearted  than  he 
had  seemed  for  some  time  past.  For  always,  despite  himself,  un- 
easy and  jealous  because  of  what,  with  jaundiced  sight,  had  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  preference  of  Louis  for  Helen,  he  had  now  ex- 
perienced a  sudden  and  most  welcome  sense  of  freedom  from 
apprehension  that  he  was  relieved  of  his  former  fears.  True, 
Mademoiselle  Montauban  treated  him  with  no  moro  favor  than 
formerly ;  but  he  did  not  cease  to  hope. 


There  was  a  talk  of  the  approaching  wedding-day.  The  impa- 
tience of  Louis  had  urged  its  being  fixed  at  an  early  period.  He 
asserted  that  a  delay  of  three  months  would  be  quite  sufficient — 
equal,  indeed,  to  a  corresponding  number  of  ages.  His  gay  and 
vivacious  yet  earnest  arguments,  presented  and  discussed,  were 
half  accepted.  The  marquis  was  inclined  to  favor  them,  though 
it  was  evidently  with  a  sore  struggle  that  he  contemplated  the  idea 
of  parting  with  her.  It  was  not  until  now  that  he  had  realized 
the  full  depth  of  his  affection  for  Rose.  She  had  become  very 
dear  to  him.  Her  gentleness,  and  innocence,  and  goodness  of 
heart,  her  childlike  loveliness,  and  more  than  all,  her  likeness  to 
one  beloved  in  by-gone  years,  endeared  her  to  the  heart  of  this 
second  father.  He  shrunk  from  speaking  of  the  parting,  though 
he  could  not  deny  to  Louis  the  boon  so  earnestly  sought. 

And  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  guests  anticipated  with  plea- 
sure this  much-talked-of  wedding.  The  marquis  had  endeavored 
to  persuade  them  to  remain  at  the  chateau  in  the  interval  preced- 
ing it ;  but  they  had  decided  to  return,  shortly,  to  Paris,  promis- 
ing, however,  to  come  again  during  the  month  in  which  the  cere- 
mony was  to  take  place. 

It  could  be  seen,  by  a  close  observer,  that  now,  while  this  dis- 
cussion was  going  on,  and  one  and  another  laying  plans  touching 
the  event,  Rose  herself  said  little,  merely  giving  assent  to  the 
various  propositions  laid  before  her,  and  seeming  to  take  but  a 
passive  part  in  the  general  action.  There  was,  too,  at  times,  a 
certain  gravity,  which  might  as  well  have  been  called  actual  sad- 
ness, in  her  demeanor,  and  which  could  not  well  be  accounted  for. 
Gradually  it  became  so  evident  that  it  occasioned  the  deepest  un- 
easiness in  the  breast  of  Louis.  He  endeavored  to  draw  from  her 
the  cause  of  it ;  but  the  result  was  anything  but  satisfactory. 
She  seemed  disinclined  to  acquaint  him  with  the  origin  of  this 
unusual  mood. 

"  You  are  ill,  dear  Rose  V  he  asked,  with  a  lover's  solicitude. 

"  I  am  not  ill,  Louis ;  indeed,  you  alarm  yourself  unnecessa- 
rily." 

"  Then  you  are  unhappy  V 

"  I  am  not  exactly  unhappy,  either." 

One  month  of  the  three  had  passed  away. 

"  There  are  but  two  months  now,  Rose,"  said  the  happy  young 
man. 

And  Rose,  even  as  she  received  the  kiss  her  lover  gave  so  fond- 
ly, turned  away  to  sigh.  He  observed  it  with  increased  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  he  said,  to  the  marquis,  "  what  can  ail  Rose  ! 
I  am  sure  she  is  not  quite  happy,  though  she  refuses  to  admit  it. 
I  confess  my  uneasiness." 

The  marquis  did  not  observe  the  downcast  mood  of  the  young 
girl,  for  the  first  time,  now.  He  had  watched  it  since  its  com- 
mencement, and  meditated  seriously,  and  with  deep  concern,  on 
the  subject. 


At  length,  one  day,  he  sent  for  her  to  come  to  him  in  the  library. 
"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  I  must  know  the  reason  and  the 
nature  of  this  gloom  which  continually  rests  upon  your  spirits.  It 
is,  as  yon  must  be  aware,  a  matter  of  some  anxiety  to  me.  You 
do  not  deny  that,  if  not  precisely  unhappy,  there  is  yet  some  wish 
to  be  granted — some  desire  to  be  fulfilled,  which  could  restore  to 
you  your  usual  serenity  !" 

"  I  will  not  deny  it,  monsieur,"  she  returned,  quietly  and  sadly. 
"And  you  will  not  tell  me  what  it  is — this  wish?" 
She  was  silent. 

"  Dear  Rose,  this  reserve  pains  me  extremely.  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  wish  to  cause  me  a  moment's  disquiet,  and  yet  you  un- 
consciously give  me  the  utmost  apprehension.  You  confide  neither 
in  Helen  nor  Louis  ;  then  1  entreat  you  to  be,  at  least,  frank  with 
me.     Is  it  anything  which  I  can  do  to  gratify  you,  my  child  '." 

"  Indeed,  I  scarcely  think  so,"  answered  Hose  ;  "  I  do  not  think 
any  one  here  could  bring  mc  what  I  wish.     It  is — " 

"  Hose,  I  think  I  know  what  you  wish.  I  have  thought  of  it 
more  than  once — of  the  very  subject,  doubtless,  upon  which  you 
arc  secretly  dwelling  at  this  moment.  You  have  not  seen  your 
father  in  a  long  time.  You  arc  about  to  take  a  most  important 
step,  and  you  wish  to  see  him,  to  tell  him  of  nil  this.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

The  tears  quietly  escaped  from  the  young  girl's  downcast  eyes. 
"  It  is  true,  monsieur.     I  wished  to  see  him.     1  could  not  for- 
get him  in  m y  happiness — my  poor  futhcr  !" 

"And  it  was  very  natural,  dear  Rose,  that  yon  should  not. 
Neither  did  I  forget  him  ;  but  I  hardly  knew  where  he  could  be 
found." 

"I  knew  that,  monsieur,"  she  rejoined,  "and  it  was  partly  on 
that  account  that  I  have  been  silent  all  this  while." 

And  the  good  marquis  could  easily  comprehend  the  restraint 
that  had  also  been  instrumental  in  preventing  her  from  giving 
utterance  to  the  wish  she  had  so  long  and  sorrowfully  cher- 
ished. Much  as  she  loved  them  all,  she  had  shrunk  from  remind- 
ing them,  in  their  seeming  forgetfulncss,  that  while  all  was  busy 
and  jovful  excitement  in  their  midst,  while  her  future  was  occupy- 
ing them  continually,  that  her  father,  poor,  and  homeless,  and 
forgotten,  might  be  glad  to  clasp  his  only  child  once  more  in  his 
arms,  and  breathe  a  father's  blessing  over  her. 

They  had  not  quite  forgotten  it,  however ;  and  now  that  her  de- 
sire was  made  known,  the  marquis  and  Louis  were  equally  anx- 
ious to  seek  for  him.  Though  nothing  absolute  was  known  con- 
cerning his  whereabout*,  there  was  some  reason  for  believing  that 
he  had  gone  to  Lyons,  and  a  faint  hope  of  finding  him  there.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  matter  was  taken  into  consideration. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Clair- 
ville, with  Lord  Egerton,  had  arranged  to  continue  their  route  to 
Paris,  and  as  they  had  been  endeavoring  to  persuade  their  host 
and  his  family  to  accompany  them,  and  spend  the  time  with  them 
there  until  their  return,  before  the  union  of  Rose  and  Louis,  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  the  proposed  plan,  and  remain  some  days  at 
Lyons,  on  the  way,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  hear  something  con- 
cerning Hugh  Lamonte. 

This  course  having  been  fixed  upon,  preparations  were  imme- 
diately commenced  for  the  journey.  The  Countess  de  Clairville 
could  not  suppress  her  joy  at  this  arrangement.  Rose  began,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  recover  the  gentle  vivacity  and  animation  natu- 
ral to  her ;  and  Louis,  charmed  at  observing  the  change,  was  the 
happiest  of  men. 

Nor  was  Lord  Egcrton  the  one  least  satisfied  of  the  party.  He 
had  looked  forward  to  his  departure  from  Helen's  presence  with 
feelings  of  the  utmost  pain.  He  had  been  restless — disquieted. 
Nothing  but  the  anticipation  of  his  return  thither  had  relieved  his 
dissatisfaction.  His  pleasure,  then,  in  the  prospect  of  the  ap- 
proaching journey,  was  as  intense  as  his  discontent  had  formerly 
been. 

And  how  was  it  with  Helen  Montauban  ?  It  was  well  known 
that  she  was  pleased  with  this  arrangement.  She  had  expressed 
her  satisfaction  more  than  once  in  alluding  to  it,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  preparations  making  for  the  occasion.  But  there 
was  no  one,  in  all  that  party — not  even  Rose  Lamonte  herself, 
seeking  tidings  of  her  father, — who  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
thoughts  of  this  journey.  For  Helen  Montauban  had  a  purpose — 
the  bare  skeleton  of  a  plan  as  yet — over  which  she  had  been  brood- 
ing, in  secrecy  and  silence,  through  tunny  a  day  past.  Her  de- 
sire, her  thirst  for  revenge,  was  fierce  and  unquenchable.  Long 
had  she  been  meditating  upon  the  mode  of  its  fulfilment;  but  her 
hands  had  been,  in  a  measure,  bound ;  the  necessary  facilities  for 
action  were  difficult  to  be  attained.  Now,  however,  means  of  for- 
warding her  wretched  scheme  were  at  hand  ;  the  approaching 
journey  opened  to  her  ways  and  means  that  she  only  too  eagerly 
snatched  at.  With  calm  and  unimpassioned  deliberation  which 
but  assured  a  more  terrible  consummation  of  her  hateful  design, 
she  meditated  upon  the  new  assistance  afforded  her  now ;  she 
looked  forward  to  the  method  to  be  adopted,  and  carefully  made 
her  calculations — carefully  and  coolly.  For  every  day  but  in- 
creased the  black  hatred  she  cherished  towards  Rose;  and  now, 
she  made  this  purpose  of  revenge  the  one  great  business  of  her 
life.  She  had  no  fear — no  hesitation.  Hers  were  strong  passions 
— strong  and  fiery,  and  deep  and  deadly  as  well.  Love  and  hate 
had  equal  violence  when  roused  iu  her  breast ;  the  love  was  for- 
gotten now  ;  the  hate  was  uppermost ;  it  was  meat  and  drink  to 
her;  it  had  turned  her  heart  to  steel.  Compassion,  tenderness, 
pity — all  were  banished.  The  fiends  themselves  could  plot  no 
more  mercilessly  than  this  woman,  when  vengeance  had  once  be- 
come her  object. 

A  smouldering  fire  lay  in  those  proud  dark  eyes,  as  she  left  the 
old  chateau  on  the  morning  of  the  departure  for  Lyons.  She 
leaned  forward  from  the  carriage  window,  as  they  wound  slowly 


along  the  road  leading  northward,  and  looked  upon  the  dark  pile 
that  rose  against  the  blue,  serene  air  of  the  declining  autumn. 

"  See,"  said  Louis,  gaily,  "  Helen  is  taking  a  sentimental  fare- 
well of  home." 

"Nay,  cousin;  I  was  thinking  of  our  return,"  answered  she. 

"  So  soon  ? — why,  that  scarcely  augurs  favorably  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  your  trip  to  the  gay  capital,  Helen !  I  had  an  impression 
that  yon  anticipated  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  during  our  sojourn 
there." 

"  So  she  does — so  she  docs,  I  am  sure  !"  joined  in  Rose,  as  she 
took  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Montauban  affectionately  in  hers. 
"  We  shall  both  enjoy  ourselves — shall  we  not,  dear  Helen  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  was  the  reply ;  "  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?" 
and  she  smiled. 

"  Then  why  be  thinking  already,"  said  th6  marquis,  "  of  our 
return !  Indeed,  I  am  half  inclined,  Helen,  to  believe  that  you 
really  regret  leaving  the  chateau." 

"  Monsieur,"  returned  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  "  this  journey 
is,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  one  of  those  which  I  most  desire." 

She  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  and  said  no  more.  Gradually 
they  entered  upon  the  road  skirting  the  forest,  and  then  the  cha- 
teau and  its  neighborhood  was  lost  to  view. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE    AI1SEXT    OXE    FOUND. 


The  party  had  established  themselves  at  their  hotel  in  Lyons, 
there  to  remain  for  some  days,  before  proceeding  to  Paris.  It  was 
here  that  Rose  had  some  hopes  of  meeting  her  father.  She  could 
not  but  be  sad  as  she  thought  of  him,  and  the  difference  between  his 
fortune  and  hers  ;  of  his  poverty,  his  loneliness  ;  of  his  homeless 
wanderings.  It  contrasted  so  bitterly  with  her  lot,  that  she  wept 
over  the  reflection. 

There  was  but  a  slight  chance  of  finding  Hugh  Lamonte,  even 
if  he  were  in  Lyons  ;  for  how  many  thousands  were  there,  in  thai 
dense  old  city,  who  might  daily  pass  to  and  fro  without  presenting 
a  single  familiar  face !  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  Rose,  the  marquis 
and  Louis  resolved  to  find  him  if  possible. 

So  Rose  waited,  and  from  morning  till  night,  she  listened,  and 
watched,  and  promised  herself  that  she  should  presently  see  him. 
But  the  first  day  went  by,  and  the  second,  and  the  third  ;  and  still, 
though  every  possible  attempt  was  made  to  find  such  a  person,  it 
was  in  vain.  The  marquis,  or  Louis,  or  both,  were  away  from 
dawn  till  dark,  seeking  tidings  of  him,  yet  no  satisfactory  result 
followed.  Rose  did  not  despair,  however.  She  always  said  to 
herself,  "  If  he  is  here,  they  will  find  him." 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  that,  as  Louis  was  passing  along  one 
of  the  principal  streets,  he  suddenly  observed  approaching  him, 
in  the  crowd,  a  figure  that  seemed  familiar.  Almost  immediately 
he  lost  sight  of  it,  and  hastening  forward,  it  again  appeared  in  the 
distance.  A  nearer  view  caused  him  to  utter  an  exclamation  of 
satisfaction,  and  the  next  moment  ho  stood  face  to  face  with 
Jacques  Lcroux. 

"  Monsieur !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  broad  glow  of  pleasure, 
astonishment  and  satisfaction  lighting  np  his  rough  face,  as  he 
returned  the  frank  and  well-pleased  greeting  of  the  count, — "mon- 
sieur, you  in  Lyons  1  Why,  I  thought — but  no  matter.  I  was 
thinking  of  you  just  how.  We  have  not  met  since  I  saw  you  at 
the  chateau,  after  that  lucky  escape  of  yours." 

"  No.  Where  have  you  been,  my  friend  ?"  said  Louis,  clasp- 
ing his  hand  warmly, — "  where  have  you  been  1 " 

"  In  Lyons,  monsieur." 

"  In  Lyons  V 

"  With  Master  Hugh." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  I  wished  to  meet  him.  Rose  is  here  in  the 
city,  and  desires  greatly  to  see  her  father.  And  now,  Jacques, 
perhaps  this  is  an  impertinent  question ;  but  I  certainly  ask  it  with 
the  best  of  motives.  Can  you  inform  me  what  are  the  circum- 
stances of  Hugh  ?     Is  he  in  poverty  V 

"  No,  monsieur.  He  lives  in  a  quiet  neighborhood,  and  ia  a 
comfortable  though  lonely  home,  at  some  distance  from  here.  I 
am  his  only  companion,  and  servant  as  well.  He  is  not  poor,  and 
is  quite  content." 

"  Will  you  give  him  a  message  from  me,  Jacques  V 

"  Fifty,  if  you  have  so  many  of  them,  monsieur." 

"  Tell  him,  then,  to  come,  as  soon  as  he  can,  to-day,  if  possible,    ', 

to  the  Rue ,  No.  30.     Tell  him  that  Rose  is  there,  and  wishes    i 

to  see  him.     She  is   with  the   Marquis  of  Montauban,  and  his 
daughter  Helen." 

"  Very  well,  monsieur;  I  will  tell  him." 

"  And  you  are  sure  he  will  come,  Jacques  ?" 

"  He  will  come,  monsieur,  I  think  you  may  be  sure.  He  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  Mademoiselle  Rose  is  near  him." 

"  That  is  well.  And  now,  Jacques,  I  have  an  offer  to  make 
you.  You  have  done  mc,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  such  ser- 
vices as  I  shall  never  forget.  I  should  like  to  have  you  near  me. 
If  you  are  inclined  to  enter  into  my  service,  I  will  take  you,  and 
pay  you  well ;  if  not,  I  shall  give  you  such  a  sum  as  may  buy  » 
handsome  farm  in  the  country,  or  set  you  up  in  business  in  the 
city.     Come,  what  do  you  say  V 

"In  the  first  place,  monsieur,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kindness.  But  I  must  stick  by  Master  Hugh;  I  have 
been  with  him  for  many  a  long  year,  and  now  he  is  knocked 
about,  here  and  there,  I  do  not  like  to  leave  him.  I  have  got 
used  to  him,  and  he  to  me;  and  he  isn't  the  sturdy  fellow  he  was 
once ;  so  you  sec  he  needs  me  about  him.  And  then,  it  was  not 
for  pay  that  I  helped  you  out  of  a  close  corner  once  or  twice, 
monsieur,  but  because  I  liked  you,  and  was  not  over-fond  of  Gas- 
parde.  1  shall  share  the  fortunes  of  Master  Hugh  till  the  end  of 
the  journey  ;  sometimes  I  think  it's  not  far  off  for  him." 
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The  poor  fellow's  voice  grew  husky,  and  slightly  trembled. 
Louis  was  affected,  spite  of  himself. 

"  Well,  then,  Jacques,"  ho  said,  "since  you  must  stay  with  him, 
and  will  receive  no  compensation,  perhaps  I  shall  think  of  somo 
other  arrangement.  Hereafter,  I  wish  you  would  keep  me  ad- 
rited  of  your  whereabouts  j  I  may  want  you  occasionally.    Will 

you  do  so  ?" 

"If  you  desire  it,  monsieur, — yes." 

"  Good  !     Now,  where  are  you  at  present  ?" 

Jacques  informed  him.  Louis  took  down  tho  street  and  the 
number. 

"  We  part  now,  Jacques,"  said  he,  "  but  mind  what  I  have  told 
vou.  And  take  this — if  not  for  yourself,  for  Hugh."  And  press- 
ing his  purse  into  the  man's  hand?  he  turned  quickly  away,  and 

Hastening  to  tho  hotel,  be  ran  quickly  up  stairs,  and  entered 
partment  where  Rose  and  Helen  wore  sitting.  He  immedi- 
ately imparted  to  the  former  tho  intelligence  he  had  received  coi  - 
earning  her  father.    The  young  girl  thanked  him  a  thousand  times. 

"  I  shall  see  him  to-day — I  am  so  glad  !  How  good  you  have 
to  take  all  this  trouble  for  me  !"  she  said,  gratefully. 

"  All  this  trouble  !"  exclaimed  Louis,  gaily,  as  he  kissed  her; 
"  I  know  no  trouble  when  I  am  trying  to  gratify  you,  my  Hose. 
1  am  as  happy  as  you  are." 

At  that  moment  the  marquis  entered,  and  heard  the  news  which 
had  preceded  his  arrival. 

"  It  is  worth  coming  to  Lyons  for — is  it  not,  Rose,  my  darling  i" 
said  he. 

For  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was  conversing  with  Louis  apart, 
and  the  subject  of  their  discourse  was  connected  with  Hugh  La- 
monte.  It  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  affair  to  undertake  to  offer 
pecuniary  assistance  to  this  strange  man  ;  and  yet  they  determined 
nefit  him,  if  there  was_  the  remotest  possibility  of  such  a 
thing.  The  marquis  wished  to  instal  Hugh  in  possession  of  some 
landed  property  and  a  small  farm  belonging  to  him,  and  lying  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  chateau.  This  he  resolved  to  present  to 
him  immediately ;  and  proceeding  to  the  oflicc  of  an  aeozat,  ho 
1  tho  necessary  papers  to  be  drawn  up,  set  his  own  hand  and 
seal  to  them,  and  carried  them  off  with  him. 

But  though  all  waited  with  impatience,  Hugh  Lamontc  did  not 
como  that  day.  Tho  marquis  and  Louis  wondered  at  the  delay  ; 
and  the  bright  eyes  of  Rose  grow  dim  with  watching.  But  the 
day  passed,  and  the  evening  went  by,  but  lie  did  not  como. 

"  He  will  come  to-morrow — do  not  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Rose, 
anxiously,  as  she  looked  up  at  Louis. 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  darling,"  answered  Louis,  with  a  smile  of 
r.anguine  cheerfulness.  "  Something  must  absolutely  prevent  him, 
or  he  would  be  here  to-day.  You  know  he  would  hasten  to  seek 
you,  Rose.  But  he  will  come  to-morrow ;  and,  at  all  events,  I 
have  his  address.     O,  he  will  come,  never  fear!" 

His  confidence  communicated  itself  to  Rose.  She  retired  to 
re-.t,  with  a  heart  full  of  hope,  and  happier,  a  thousand  times, 
than  she  had  yet  been  in  her  anticipations  of  the  future,  now  that 
she  was  about  to  meet  her  father. 

It  was  noon  of  the  following  day.  All  the  morning,  Rose  had 
been  waiting,  with  the  utmost  impatience,  for  the  appearance  of 
Hugh;  but,  as  yet,  he  had  failed  to  come.  The  countess  and 
Helen  were  in  their  respective  apartments.  The  marquis  and 
Louis  had  gone  out,  after  awaiting  since  early  morning  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  visitor,  but  bad  promised  to  return  shortly.  Rose 
sat  alone,  counting  the  moments  and  striving  to  find  amusement 
in  watching  the  scone  without,  in  the  busy  street,  from  the  win- 
dow of  tho  little  salon.  Every  figure  that  passed  she  scanned 
eagerly ;  every  face  underwent  the  scrutiny  of  her  anxious  glance. 

Suddenly,  she  was  attracted  to  one  in  particular — a  figure,  and 
countenance,  and  bearing,  like  yet  unlike  those  of  her  father, — a 
person  who  seemed  to  be  seeking  some  place  in  this  wilderness  of 
structures,  consulting,  at  the  same  time,  a  card  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.  How  eagerly  she  bent  forward  !  Ho  crossed — looked 
up — met  her  glance.  Yes — it  was  Hugh  Lamontc !  But  how 
changed  !  He  disappeared  in  the  entrance  beneath.  She  sprang 
to  unclose  the  door  of  the  apartment.  A  familiar  step  was  just 
without ;  it  paused,  and  as  the  door  opened,  Rose  beheld  him 
before  her. 

"  My  dear  father!"  she  said,  joyfully,  as  ho  clasped  her  silently 
in  his  arms. 

"  You  are  glad  to  sec  me,  then,  mignonne  f 

"  Glad  ? — ah,  yes  1  I  have  waited  till  I  was  ready  to  cry, 
papa." 

Holding  him  still  by  the  hand,  she  led  him  in.  Rose  saw,  now, 
though  she  would  not  seem  to  remark  it,  tho  reason  of  his  altered 
appearance,  which  had  at  first  prevented  her  from  recognizing  him. 
For  now,  instead  of  the  coarse  and  humble  garb  ordinary  with 
him,  he  was  clothed  in  the  attire  of  a  gentleman,  in  garments  of  a 
fine  yet  plain  material,  suiting  well  with  the  undeniably  noble  and 
striking  form  and  natural  grace  of  tho  wearer.  The  profusion  of 
hair,  formerly  roughening  and  disguising  his  features,  had  been 
partially  removed,  and  the  elfect  was  no  loss  agreeable  than  aston- 
ishing. No  wonder  that  Roso  bad  scarcely  known  him.  You 
would  not  have  guessed  that  this  man  had  ever  hewn  wood  in  tho 
forest,  and  dwelt,  a  peasant  laborer,  in  a  peasant's  hut.  But 
Hugh,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  had  chosen  to  cast  oil'  the  character 
in  which  he  bad  so  long  appeared,  in  this  visit  to  Rose.  Perhaps 
he  had  endeavored,  by  this  change,  to  prevent  Rose  from  being 
obliged  to  contrast,  with  feelings  of  pain,  his  apparent  poverty 
with  the  luxury  of  her  position.  As  it  was,  she  wondered  silently 
at  the  change,  yet,  much  as  she  desired  to  inquire  into  his  circum- 
stances, a  feeling  of  restraint,  or  delicacy,  prevented  her  at  first. 

They  sat  there,  conversing,  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  during 
which  she  informed  him  of  all  that  bad  lately  taken  place  with 


regard  to  herself;  of  the  discovery  made  touching  the  romance  in 
which  Louis  and  herself  had  been  concerned,  and  of  her  approach- 
ing marriage  with  him.  Hugh  listened  to  her  story,  smiled  at  tho 
romantic  part  of  it,  and  v.:  rain. 

"  I  knew,  Rose,"  he  said,  "  who  Robin  was  " 

"  You  know,  papa  .'" 

"  Yes.  But  I  saw  that  the  count  was  honorable  and  sincere  in 
his  affection  for  you,  and  permitted  him  to  think  his  disguise  safe. 
I  would  not  have  allowed  you  to  marry  a  peasant,  Roso." 

"  Father,  why  not  I" 

"  You  will  know  one  day,  my  child." 

She  looked  perplexed  a  moment  ;  then  glancing  up  into  her 
father's  face,  said  : 

"  You  hoard  of  my  imprisonment  in  the  cavern,  father?" 

"  Yes.  Jacques  told  me.  Ah,  my  child,  bow  happy  I  am  that 
you  escaped  !  What  do  wo  not  owe  to  the  count  nnd  to  our  faith- 
ful Jacques  V 

"  What,  indeed  ?"  echoed  Rose,  warmly.  "  But,"  6hc  resumed, 
"  Gasparde  was  killed,  papa." 

"I  know  of  that,  also.     The  wretch  will  meet  a  just  account." 

"  Ho  said  he  was  not  my  cousin.     How  was  that,  papa?" 

"  He  told  the  truth,  lie  was  no  relation  of  yours;  only  I  had 
known  him  since  he  was  an  innocent,  or,  at  least,  an  iunoccnt- 
Beemiug  boy,  when  you  first  saw  him  in  your  infancy,  and  then, 
you  know,  I  bade  you  call  each  other  cousin  afterwards." 

"  But  how  wicked  he  was — a  brigand  chief!  Ah,  if  we  had 
known  it,  papa,  bow  much  more  dreadful  he  would  have  seemed ! 
We  should  never  have  dared  to  have  him  come  into  the  cottage." 

With  abruptness  Hugh  turned  tho  conversation.  It  touched 
himself  and  his  affairs.  Koso  found  that  he  was  living  in  quiet 
retirement  in  the  old  city  of  Lyons. 

"  And  I  am  not  poor,  Rose ;  do  not  let  that  trouble  you,  for  I 
know  you  wiil  think  of  it,"  he  said.  "  I  am  not  poor.  I  have 
enough  to  support  mo  to  the  end  of  my  days  in  comfort  and 
plenty." 

"  O,  father,  I  am  so  glad  !"  she  returned,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  "  I  am  so  glad  !  You  do  not  know  how  hitter  has  been 
the  thought,  sometimes,  that  I  was  about  to  marry  a  wealthy  and 
titled  man,  and  leave  you,  perhaps,  in  poverty  and  want.  I  havo 
a  thousand  times  felt  that  I  was  committing  a  sin — that  I  would 
rather  come  back  to  you,  and  share  your  lot,  humble  as  it  was, 
than  wed  in  splendor  and  magnificence,  and  leave  you." 

"  Think  no  longer,  then,  of  such  things,"  said  her  father,  grave- 
ly. "  Take  the  happiness  which  is  offered  you,  and  in  which  I, 
also,  shall  be  happy.  I  should  bo  ill  at  eusc,  my  child,  if  you 
were  to  descend  to  your  former  rude  station  again.  Think  of  mo 
always,  Rose,  as  in  good  circumstances ;  do  not  compare  your 
station  and  mine,  and  make  yourself  unhappy  because  I  do  not 
share  the  advantages  you  enjoy.  I  do  not  want  them,  Rose.  I 
should  spurn  them  !"  He  spoke  excitedly,  and  then,  pressing  his 
hand  to  his  brow,  sighed  deeply.  Then  he  continued  :  "  I  believe 
you  will  be  happy  with  the  count,  your  future  husband.  How 
soon  arc  you  to  be  married  ?" 

"  In  two  or  three  months,  papa,"  answered  Rose,  slightly  blush- 
ing. 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you  now  upon  the  approaching  event,  if 
that  be  the  case ;  for  I  shall  not  see  you  again,  probably,  for  somo 
time." 

"Ah,  why  i3  that,  papa?"  said  the  young  girl,  anxiously. 

"  I  have  business  to  which  I  must  attend,  und  which  will  occupy 
me  closely  for  some  months." 

"  And  you  will  not  even  come  to  my  wedding  ?"  Her  tone  was 
low  and  sorrowful. 

"  I  may  not,  dear  child.  But  I  shall  pray  for  your  happiness. 
One  day,  I  shall  come  to  look  upon  the  old  place.  Till  then,  my 
home  is  in  Lyons.  You  must  think  of  me  as  I  am,  Rose,  mean- 
while ;  living  in  my  own  home,  quiet  and  content.  And  now,  I 
must  bid  you  adieu  !"     And  he  roso. 

"  Dear  father,  why  will  you  go  so  soon  ?  The  marquis  will  be 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  you.  He  had  something  particular,  I 
believe,  to  say  to  you  ;  and  Louis — " 

"  I  cannot  stay,  Roso ;  do  not  ask  me.  Believe  me,  it  is  best 
so.  And  now  that  I  have  seen  you  tliis  once,  it  must  content  us 
both  for  a  long  time." 

"  I  may  come  and  sec  you,  father." 

"  I  think  it  better  not ;  for  I  am  very  often  away,  and  you 
might  not  find  me.     Now,  my  little  Rose,  adieu  1" 

He  was  gone  ;  and  Rose,  despite  his  cheering  words,  wept  sor- 
rowfully. 

The  marquis  was  astonished,  on  his  return,  to  find  that  Hugh 
had  come  and  gone  again.  His  deeds,  so  carefully  prepared,  were 
useless.  He  was  vexed  and  disappointed.  And  Louis  could  not 
conceal  bis  regret  at  not  having  met  him.  The  object  of  their 
stay  in  Lyons  was  accomplished,  and  now  they  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris.  Both  Rose  and  the  marquis  would  have  liked  to 
visit  Hugh,  but  for  his  evident  desire  to  be  left  unnoticed  by  them, 
and  they  wcro  obliged  to  depart  without  seeing  him  again. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


A     TttOUBLED     BI'IBII. 


Helbn  Montauban  looked  forward  to  Paris.    This  journey, 

so  loug — this  longer  delay,  fretted  her  already  tortured  spirit.  She 
had  scarcely  believed,  at  first,  tbnt  she  should  need  patience  to 
support  her  in  the  carrying  out  of  her  dark  resolution — she,  the 
calm,  firm,  self-possessed  and  self-reliant !  She  had  prepared  her- 
self for  long  waiting,  for  daily  endurance,  while  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  a  day  which  was  to  bring  her  full  recompense  for  past  agony. 
But  even  she  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  will  to  bear  her  through 
without  a  terrible  struggle,  to  enable  her  to  maintain  her  custom- 


ary manner,  to  keep  her  from  betraying  the  fierce  and  constant 
miseiy  which  she  endured.    For  ilways  with  (Asm,  from 

morning  till  night ;  compelled  to  witness  a  happiness  which  bad 
wrecked  her  own.  To  evince  a  cheerfulness  anfelt,  the  very  effort 
to  maintain  which  was  hateful,  because  so  hard  to  make — so  at 
variance  with  her  true  feelings.  To  feign  sympathy  and  friendship 
where  enmity  and  hate  were  struggling  to  rise  supreme,  and  throw 
off  the  mask  to  execute  their  work,  to  triumph  in  vengeance. 

All  this  was  harder  than  she  had  imagined  it  would  be,  and  it 
became  a  daily  torture.  She  must  meet  her  cousin  Louis  as  sho 
was  wont,  before  the  knowledge  of  her  own  fate — of  a  rival's  tri- 
umph, was  given  her.  Still,  he  called  her  his  sweet  cousin — his 
beautiful  cousin  Helen,  and  sat  by  her,  talking  of  a  thousand  plans 
for  the  future — his  future,  and  that  of  Rose,  and  made  her  his  con- 
fidant as  of  old  ;  stinging  her  to  the  heart  with  his  innocent,  hap- 
py, unconscious  words,  and  she  must  bear  it.  He  talked  to  her  of 
his  beautiful  bride  elect. 

"  You  arc  her  sister,  dear  Helen,"  he  would  say  ;  "  take  care  of 
her,  cherish  her  for  me,  till  the  right  is  yielded  up  to  me — till  you 
give  it  up  to  me,  cousin." 

"Yes — yes  ;  I  will  take  care  of  her — I  will  take  care  of  herl" 
answered  Mademoiselle  Montauban.  llcr  countenance  was  con- 
cealed from  Louis;  be  could  not  see  how  white  she  was;  he  did 
not  mark  the  shudder  that  passed  over  her  frame  ;  he  knew  not 
that  the  small  hand  withdrawn  from  his  affectionate  clasp,  was 
firmly  clenched,  and  cold  as  marble.  But  a  feeling  of  deadly  sick- 
ness stole  over  her ;  her  head  whirled  ;  the  agony  of  that  moment 
was  awful.  Yet  her  hate  grew  fiercer.  He  had  told  her  to  cherish 
his  Rose.  Ay,  sho  would  cherish  her  !  How  her  heart  throbbed  1 
When — when  was  this  long-delayed  hour  of  vengeance  to  arrive  ? 

And  Rose,  too — our  fair,  innocent,  confiding  Rose, — daily  and 
hourly  was  with  her,  constantly,  not  alone  by  her  words  and  acts, 
but  by  her  very  presence  itself,  implanting  in  Helen  Montauban's 
heart  many  a  thorn  that  rankled  deeply — sorely.  But  she  pre- 
served the  old  demeanor;  she  schooled  herself  to  her  part  till  it 
was  perfect ;  and  Rose  never  dreamed  that  the  gentle  kiss  she  gave 
was  the  kiss  of  a  murderess — that  the  heart  upon  which  her  loving 
head  was  laid,  in  her  girlish  confidences,  was  even  then  filled  with 
the  blackest,  bitterest  hatred,  which  drove  out  every  other  emo- 
tion, and  that  she  was  the  object  of  that  hatred.  It  was  as  if  sho 
slept,  at  midnight,  upon  the  edge  of  a  crater,  whose  latent  fires 
might,  in  the  next  moment,  burst  forth  and  devour  her;  slept  and 
dreamed  of  the  happiness  that  one  had  vowed  should  never  be 
hers ! 

They  reached  Paris,  and  shortly  were  established,  as  in  another 
home,  at  the  Hotel  de  Cluirville.  Here  the  kind-hearted  Count 
Frederic  and  his  amiable  wife  congratulated  themselves  upon  hav- 
ing gathered  together  so  happy  a  family  party  ;  and  no  pains  were 
spared  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  each.  Rose  bad  never 
been  in  Paris  before ;  its  splendors  and  gaieties  were  novel  and 
pleasing  to  her.  But  every  enjoyment  had  its  chief  source  from 
the  presence  of  Louis ;  nothing  was  complete  if  he  were  not  at  her 
side  to  share  in  her  pleasure  ;  and  it  charmed  him  to  perceive  this. 

"  You  shall  dwell  here,  some  day,  my  Rose,"  he  said  to  her, 
with  his, own  bright  smile  that  the  young  girl  loved  so  well. 

And  she  smiled  in  return ;  while  Helen  Montauban  turned 
away,  with  a  dark  gleam  in  her  eyes — a  darker  frown  on  that 
splendid  brow. 

"  Some  day  !  How  little,"  said  the  haughty  woman,  mentally, 
— "  how  little  do  they  dream  that  the  will  of  another  is  to  exercise 
authority  then  !  They  count  confidently  on  their  future — upon 
the  fate  that  is  awaiting  them.  Ah,  if  they  knew  what  it  is  to  be- 
that  fate  I" 

Now  that  Paris  was  gained,  she  was  nearer  to  her  purpose,  and 
the  fierce  impatience  she  had  felt,  subsided  as  she  approached  to 
the  consummation  of  that  purpose.  Not  because  she  quailed,  or 
shrank  from  it — 0  no !  but  that  now  she  was  able  to  contemplate 
it  more  nearly — to  look  upon  her  revenge  as  almost  accomplished, 
and  she  was  content  to  wait  yet  longer. 

***** 

"  Helen,  you  are  ill,  I  think,"  said  Francis  Egerton,  in  alarm. 

She  had  been  sitting  in  tho  same  attitude  for  a  full  hour,  with 
her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  and  those  dark,  calm  eyes  fixed  on 
the  floor.     But  her  lips  were  very  pale,  and  her  face  marble  white. 

"You  are  ill,  Helen,"  he  repeated,  gently,  bending  over  to  at- 
tract her  attention,  and  laying  his  hand  on  hers.  But  the  icy  cold- 
ness of  that  hand  chilled  and  startled  him. 

She  looked  up. 

"  You  are  not  quite  right,  my  lord,"  she  answered ;  "  for  I  am 
not  ill  exactly,  and  yet  I  am  not  well.  I  have  merely  a  severe 
headache."    And  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  brow. 

"  A  headache — is  that  all  ?  Nay,  you  are  feverish,  for  now 
your  checks  arc  burning.  Let  me  ask  your  father  to  send  for  a 
phvsician.  You  may,  perhaps,  have  taken  the  fever  which  is  pre- 
vailing in  the  city.     Dear  Helen,  be  advised  1" 

"  Francis,  I  command  you  to  remain  whore  you  are,"  said 
Mademoiselle  Montauban,  imperatively.  "  1  have  assured  you 
that  I  am  not  ill,  and  I  do  not  wish  either  to  attract  attention,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  others.  Since  you  aro  so  anx- 
ious, I  shall  endeavor  to  rest  awhile  in  my  own  apartment,  and 
may  regain  my  usual  spirits  by  evening,  iu  which  case  I  will  rejoin 
the  family.  Present  my  excuses  to  them,  if  you  please.  Au 
revolt '."     She  left  him,  and  ascended  to  her  chamber. 

Night  came.  The  rest  of  the  family  were  to  attend  tho  opera. 
Helen  Montauban  assigned  a  severe  headache  as  her  reason  for 
not  accompanying  them,  and  remained  at  home.  From  the  case- 
ment of  her  room,  sho  looked  down,  and  saw  carriage  roll 
away  from  the  gates. 

An  hour  afterwards,  there  emerged  from  the  hotel  a  youth,  woar- 
ing  a  broad  bat  slouched  ov«r  his  eyes,  and  a  cloak,  which  he 
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drew  about  him,  half  concealing  his  face  with  its  folds.  lie  looked 
back  with  a  hurried,  nervous  glance,  as  he  gained  the  portal.  "  No 
one  has  seen  me,"  he  muttered,  "and  the  rest  is  sufficiently  easy." 
At  a  rapid  pace,  he  hastened  on.  It  was  dark  ;  but  the  lamps  in 
the  streets  poured  a  flood  of  light  along  his  way  as  he  proceeded, 
and  crowds  of  pedestrians  passed  him,  and  the  way  was  thronged 
with  carriages  and  vehicles  of  every  description.  He  only  drew 
his  hat  further  over  his  eyes,  arranged  the  folds  of  the  cloak  so  as 
more  fully  to  hide  his  features,  and  hurried  along,  passing  from 
one  street  to  another,  and  never  looking  at  a  single  face  in  all  the 
jostling  multitude  about  him. 

At  length,  in  a  retired  street,  he  reached  the  door  of  a  bnilding, 
half  shop,  half  dwelling;  at  this  door  he  knocked.  A  domestic 
appeared,  bearing  a  light,  which  she  held  np  to  survey  the  fea- 
tures of  the  youth  ;  but  he  shrunk  further  back  into  the  shadow, 
and  gathered  the  folds  of  the  cloak  more  closely  about  his  face, 
as  he  asked,  in  a  low  and  somewhat  hoarse  voice  : 

"  Is  Monsieur  B ,  the  alchemist,  at  homo  I" 

"  He  is,  monsieur.     Will  you  come  in  1" 

The  youth  entered,  the  woman  looking  at  him  with  a  half-cari- 
ous glance  for  an  instant ;  but  then  muttering  to  herself,  "  Well — 
well,  I  need  not  trouble  my  head ;  he  is  not  the  first  mask  that 
has  come  hither,"  she  added  aloud :  "  This  way,  monsieur;  you  will 
find  my  master  in  here,"  and  led  the  way  through  the  room  into 
which  he  hod  entered  from  the  street,  to  a  back  one,  opening  from 
the  first.  Here  was  an  old  man,  bent  half  double,  seated  at  a  table, 
and  engaged  in  poring  over  a  rich  and  curious  volume  of  antique 
appearance.  About  the  apartment  were  arranged,  in  different 
places,  various  stuffed  figures  of  animals,  and  some  of  them  rep- 
tiles so  hideous  as  to  send  an  involuntary  shiver  over  the  boy,  as 
he  beheld  them.  Strange  and  horrible  forms  were  everywhere 
about  him  ;  he  turned  from  contemplating  them  in  disgust.  The 
old  man  laid  aside  his  book,  and  looked  up. 

"  You  want  me  ? — well,  what  is  it  V  he  said,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  and  regarding  his  guest  closely  with  the  piercing  dark 
eyes  that  seemed  still  darker  and  more  piercing  from  the  bushy, 
snow-white  brows  that  overhung  them. 

The  youth  spoke  not,  nor  removed  the  cloak  from  his  face ;  but 
silently  advancing,  presented  a  folded  paper  to  the  old  man. 

He  received  and  glanced  over  it.  A  slight  frown  darkened  over 
his  face,  and  again  he  fixed  on  the  boy  that  same  searching  glance. 

"  You  do  not  want  me,  but  my  wife,"  he  said ;  "  I  touch  not 
inch  matters  as  this,"  and  he  handed  back  the  paper.  Then  going 
to  a  small  door  in  the  wall,  he  opened  it,  and  called,  "  Bianca — 
Bianca  1" 

An  instant,  and  there  appeared,  at  this  door,  a  tall,  dark-look- 
ing yet  splendidly  handsome  woman,  with  a  brunette  complexion, 
magnificent  black  eyes,  and  a  noble  and  commanding  form. 
Those  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  muffled  figure  and  half-concealed 
face  of  the  stranger. 

"  Bianca,"  said  the  old  man,  "  here  is  one  who  has  need  of  your 
services." 

"  What  do  you  want  I"  asked  the  woman,  in  the  sweetest  and 
most  musical  of  voices,  as  she  came  forward,  with  her  glance  still 
fastened  on  the  youth, — "  what  do  you  want  1" 

He  gave  her  the  paper,  which  she  perused.  Then  regarding 
him  closely  once  again,  she  said  : 

"  Follow  me,  and  I  will  obtain  for  you  what  yon  desire." 

Without  further  speech,  she  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  to  where  a  chintz  curtain  hung  before  a  low  archway ;  lift- 
ing this,  she  passed  through,  and  beckoned  to  him.  He  followed. 
The  curtain  dropped  behind  them. 

They  were  now  in  a  kind  of  large  closet,  which  contained  an 
escritoire,  two  or  three  chairs,  a  circular  table  covered  with  boxes 
and  vials  of  different  sizes  and   shapes.     Madame  B  seated 

herself  before  this  table,  over  which  was  burning  a  brazen  lamp, 
pendant  from  the  wall.  She  motioned  to  the  youth  to  take  another 
near  her.     He  did  so. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  reading  the  contents  of  the  paper 
again,  "  what  it  is  that  you  wish  for?" 

"  Yes.     Hasten  ;  I  must  have  it !" 

A  purse  of  gold  was  flung  upon  the  table  before  her.  She  saw 
the  glitter  strike  through  its  meshes,  and  smiled. 

"  You  know  the  worth  of  your  wish.  There  is  but  one  physi- 
cian, I  believe,  now  living  who  is  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
this  drug." 

The  youth  shuddered  visibly.  His  dark,  burning  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  woman. 

"  You  doubtless  know  the  effect  of  it  V  she  asked,  next,  as  she 
opened  a  small  casket  of  solid  iron,  which  stood  among  the  other 
boxes  on  the  table. 

"I  do." 

IT  her  intention  had  been  to  penetrate  the  boy's  disguise,  or  to 
hear  the  tones  of  his  voice,  she  was  baffled.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  was  she  ablo  to  do  satisfactorily ;  for  though  she  regard- 
ed him  sharply,  from  time  to  time,  she  could  see  nothing  but  those 
dusky,  gleaming  eyes ;  and  as  often  as  she  asked  him  a  question, 
he  replied  almost  in  monosyllables,  and  evidently  in  a  feigned 
voice  and  accent. 

She  abandoned  the  attempt,  therefore,  and  proceeded  to  take 
from  the  casket  certain  vials,  nearly  all  of  which  were  filled  with 
some  liquid.  Perhaps  twelve  of  these  were  removed,  and  the 
casket  appeared  entirely  empty ;  when,  touching  a  secret  spring,  a 
false  bottom  was  removed,  disclosing  three  smaller  vials  lying  side 
by  side  in  separate  compartments.  The  one  lying  in  the  centre, 
she  took  up ;  it  was  filled  with  a  fluid  colorless  as  water. 

The  boy  bent  forward,  breathing  heavily,  his  burning  glance 
fixed  eagerly  upon  it.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  it ;  that 
hand  was  small  and  fine,  and  lily-white.  The  woman  saw  it,  but 
ber  quick  eyes  were  instantly  fixed  upon  the  vial  again. 


"No — no  !"  she  said,  calmly.  "  This  contains  a  hnndrcd  times 
the  quantity  you  want.  A  single  drop  (though  you  will  have  far 
more  than  that)  is  sufficient  to  rid  you  of  your  worst  enemy — your 
rival,  if  you  have  one." 

The  youth  shuddered  again  ;  and  she  marked  well  the  shudder, 
but  there  was  nothing  strange  to  her  in  it.  She  recognized  the 
feelings  actuating  him  ;  she  was  accustomed  to  these  things,  and 
did  not  seem  to  observe  his  emotion. 

Selecting  a  small  vial  from  a  box  of  empty  ones  beside  her,  she 
measured  out  and  poured  into  it  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  ; 
then  stopping  the  mouth  of  this  rial  tightly,  she  melted  a  piece  of 
wax,  and  sealed  it  over. 

"  Here  is  the  drug.  A  death-warrant  is  in  your  hands,"  she 
said,  finally,  giving  it  to  the  youth. 

He  grasped  it  eagerly;  the  fingers  that  clutched  it  trembled. 
Pointing  to  the  purse  which  he  had  thrown  npon  the  table,  he 
thrust  the  vial  into  his  breast,  passed  through  the  archway,  through 
the  outer  room,  where  the  old  man  still  sat  poring  over  the  mys- 
terious secrets  of  antiquity,  and  gaining  the  passage,  once  more 
entered  the  street. 

Cool  and  damp  the  night  air  swept  over  his  burning  forehead. 
With  a  deep  drawn  breath,  he  hurried  on,  still  grasping  the  fragile 
vial  containing  that  death-potion,  and  escaping  fearfully  from  the 
neighborhood  where  it  had  been  obtained.  Each  moment  he 
turned  his  head  to  see  that  no  one  followed  him ;  for  he  was  in 
possession  of  that  which  might,  in  more  ways  than  one,  prove 
dangerous  to  its  owner ;  and  the  scrutiny  of  those  splendid  eyes 
haunted  him.  But  besides  himself,  not  a  soul  traversed  the  now 
silent  and  deserted  street.  Yet  he  shivered  with  strong  excite- 
ment.    With  rapid  and  almost  noiseless  steps,  he  hurried  on. 

And  the  Italian,  Bianca,  looking  forth  an  instant  after  the 
slight  figure  that  flitted  on  through  the  gloom,  turned  again  to  the 
room  in  which  sat  the  aged  alchemist. 

"  You  gave  the  boy  his  drug,  Bianca  ?"  be  asked,  raising  his 
head. 

"  Yes — yes !  but  I  tell  you,  it  was  a  woman's  heart  that  throbbed 
beneath  that  mantle ;  a  woman's  hand — and  a  beautiful  one,  too, 
— that  paid  me  in  yellow  coin.  See  I"  and  she  tossed  the  heavy 
purse  to  her  husband ;  "  there  is  the  reward — the  price  for  which 
I  have  sold  the  life  of  another  mortal !  How  many  arc  entered 
on  my  list  now,  I  wonder  V  She  laughed  bitterly,  and  then  a 
deep,  despairing  groan  followed  the  laugh.  *  * 

And  along  the  streets  of  Paris,  at  midnight,  sped  the  figure  of 
that  boy ;  on— on,  with  nervous  and  shuddering  haste,  still  clasp- 
ing the  fatal  vial.  Till,  at  length,  the  parte  of  the  Hotel  de  Clair- 
ville  is  gained  once  more ;  and  unseen,  unheard,  he  glides  silently 
in,  and  stealing  up  the  stairs,  enters  a  chamber,  and  securing  the 
door,  flings  aside  the  disguise  of  that  night's  guilt.  And  Helen 
Montauban  stands  revealed  I 

She  is  ghastly  pale,  now ;  she  has  scarce  strength  to  lock  the 
vial  in  a  secret  drawer  of  her  bureau,  and  conceal  the  dress  she 
has  worn,  ere  she  falls,  almost  lifeless,  on  her  couch.  Now  that 
the  danger  and  excitement  are  passed,  the  over-strained  nerves  re- 
lax ;  with  the  necessity  for  action,  the  power  to  act  is  gone.  The 
soubrette  comes  to  the  door ;  Helen  Montauban's  faint  voice  de- 
nies her  admittance,  and  the  night  is  spent  in  silence  and  in  agony. 
With  many  a  woman,  excitement  such  as  this  would  prove  fatal; 
but  this  woman  is  not  like  others.  With  her,  hate  is  far  stronger 
than  love,  and  it  will  exist  and  sustain  the  heart  that  harbors  it, 
until  its  object  is  sacrificed,  its  own  thirst  sated.  And  this  was 
but  the  beginning  of  the  work  she  was  to  accomplish. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A    NIGHT    OP    FEARFUL    DISASTEH. 

A  month  had  been  passed  in  Paris,  and  the  party  were  prepar- 
ing for  a  return  to  the  chateau,  with  the  exception  of  Louis,  who 
was  to  remain  here  some  three  weeks  longer,  and  then  follow 
them,  so  as  to  reach  the  residence  of  his  uncle  a  day  or  two  before 
the  wedding  ceremony,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  first  day 
of  the  ensuing  month. 

It  might  have  been  called  a  happy  party — that  which  set  out, 
then,  from  Paris,  early  on  one  bright  October  morning ;  but  only 
three  of  them  were,  whose  happiness  was  unmixed ;  and  they  were 
the  marquis,  the  Count  de  Clairville  and  his  wife.  Forthejoy- 
ousness  of  Rose  was  subdued  by  frequent  and  painful  meditation 
on  the  circumstances  of  her  father ;  and  though  as  gentle,  amiable 
and  attractive  as  ever,  yet  one  could  see  that  she  was  not  entirely 
happy.  One  conviction,  nevertheless,  somewhat  relieved  her,  and 
that  was  that  he  was  not  in  poverty. 

Helen  Montauban,  on  her  part,  remained  ever  the  same,  to  all 
outward  appearance ;  but  it  was  as  if  a  painted  skeleton  had  taken 
her  place.  For  day  and  night,  there  burnt  within  her  breast  a  fire 
that  fed  upon  her  very  life.  One  single  wish  was  hers — a  single 
purpose  that  for  which  she  lived — to  which  every  thought  was 
directed.  There  was  nothing  intervening  between  it  and  her ;  be- 
yond it  there  was  nothing.  The  cry  was  only  for  vengeance — 
vengeance  !  and  when  that  was  once  accomplished,  she  little  recked 
wbat  should  be  her  own  fate. 

Francis  Egerton,  friendly,  cheerful  and  kind,  seemed  his  old 
self;  but  he,  too,  wore  a  mask.  For  his  affection  for  Helen  Mon- 
tauban increased,  and  still,  though  6he  treated  him  with  a  sister's 
kindness,  the  deeper  emotion  that  he  felt  for  her  was  as  hopeless 
as  ever, — nay,  more  so,  now  that  every  energy  and  faculty  of  hers 
was  bent  to  oue  point ;  and  he  was  perplexed,  discouraged,  an- 
noyed ;  yet  he  loved  still,  and  with  him  love  and  hope  were  insepa- 
rable, the  latter  only  smouldered  for  a  time.  And  thus  they  set 
out  for  home. 

It  was  a  wild,  dark,  stormy  night  when  the  carriage  of  the 
marquis  approached  once  more  the  neighborhood  of  the   Chateau 


Montauban.  The  tempest  raged  with  terrible  fury;  the  darkness 
was  that  of  the  murkiest  midnight.  All  along  the  forest  road,  the 
giant  trees  skirting  the  way  creaked  and  groaned  as  if  almost  with 
human  agony,  and  the  tossing  of  their  mighty  arms,  unseen  in 
the  gloom,  was  yet  heard  with  dreadful  distinctness;  while,  to 
add  to  the  impression  of  awe  that  kept  each  of  our  travellers 
silent,  the  deep  and  mournful  wailing  of  the  unchained  winds 
almost  took  the  sound  of  human  voices  shrieking  in  despair.  An 
inward  horror  seized  Helen  Montauban.  Those  voices  seemed  to 
utter  her  name — to  wail  forth  upon  the  night  the  awful  secret  over 
which  she  brooded ;  to  denounce  her  with  the  tones  of  fiends,  and 
declare  her  guilty — a  murderess  ! 

A  hand,  small,  and  trembling,  and  icy  cold,  wag  laid  on  hers. 
With  a  faint,  shuddering  cry  upon  ber  lips,  she  started,  and  then 
sank  back  again,  almost  fainting.  It  was  no  spirit's  touch,  but 
the  touch  of  poor  little  Rose  herself,  who,  cold  with  terror,  nestled 
up  to  her  companion,  and  sought  the  friendly  clasp  of  her  hand, 
to  re-assure  her  own  sinking  heart. 

"  Ah,  dear  Helen,  what  is  it — did  I  frighten  yon  1"  anxiously 
asked  the  young  girl. 

"  What  is  it — what  is  it?"  uttered  the  rest,  eagerly. 

Angered  at  her  own  weakness  and  want  of  self-command,  even 
while  she  still  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  Mademoiselle  Mon- 
tauban made  some  hasty  apology,  and  relapsed  into  silence  again. 
Wondering  at  her  strange  manner,  Rose,  too,  shrank  within  her- 
self once  more. 

And  the  tempest  raved  more  wildly  yet.  Onward  pressed  the 
drenched  horses,  over  the  rongh,  uneven  road,  that  threatened 
every  moment,  with  jagged  ruts,  and  scattered  stnmps  and  rocks, 
which  could  not  be  avoided  for  the  darkness,  to  overturn  the  car- 
riage. It  jolted  fearfully.  The  utmost  care  was  insufficient  to 
guard  against  danger.  If  the  rain  had  not  poured  so  violently,  all 
would  have  preferred  walking  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  to 
remaining  in  the  carriage ;  but  as  it  was,  this  was  impossible. 
They  proceeded  slowly,  and  with  difficulty. 

"  Helen,"  the  marquis  said,  kindly,  "  I  think  we  are  almost  it 
home,  now.  Rose,  my  poor  little  darling,  you  are  sadly  alarmed, 
I  fear !"  And  he  took  her  little,  cold  hand  in  his  own.  "  How 
cold  you  are  !  Francis,  hand  me  my  cloak,  which  is  somewhere 
beside  you.  That  is  it."  He  wrapped  it  tenderly  about  her, 
drawing  the  immense  and  heavy  folds  closely  together.  "  Is  that 
better  V  he  asked. 

But  the  words  were  arrested  npon  her  lips  by  a  fearful  sound 
that  drew  the  attention  of  all.  Torn  by  the  force  of  the  tempest 
from  their  trunks,  the  sturdy  limbs  of  the  overhanging  trees  wen 
thrown  with  furious  force  along  their  path,  striking  the  carriage, 
and  falling  upon  the  frightened  beasts,  who,  maddened  with  pain 
and  terror,  sprang  forward,  leaping  wildly  over  the  obstacles  in 
their  way,  and  dashing  the  vehicle  from  side  to  side,  with  a  vio- 
lence that  every  instant  threatened  destruction  to  those  within. 
The  reins  were  torn  from  the  hands  of  the  paralyzed  driver,  and 
dragged  about  the  feet  of  the  terrified  animals,  over  whom  there 
was  no  longer  control.  Still  the  carriage  swayed  to  and  fro,  and 
death  seemed,  to  all  the  silent,  stricken  party  within,  at  every 
moment  inevitable. 

Not  a  single  word  was  spoken.  The  moment  was  one  of  awful 
suspense  ;  but  that  suspense  was  not  destined  to  be  prolonged. 
Suddenly,  in  their  blind  course,  the  horses  stumbled,  the  car- 
riage swung  on  one  side,  and  was  dashed  to  the  earth. 

"  Helen — Rose— my  children !"  called  the  voice  of  the  marquis, 
"  arc  you  hurt  1" 

There  was  no  answer.  The  voices  of  the  Connt  de  Clairville 
and  Francis  Egerton  alone  were  heard. 

"  Adele !"  cried  the  count,  to  his  wife,  "  I  cannot  see  yon ;  speak 
to  me — tell  me  that  you  arc  uninjured !" 

"  Ah,  my  wrist — it  is  broken,  I  believe  1"  uttered  the  countess, 
in  a  tone  of  pain.  "  But  that  is  nothing ;  where  are  those  dear 
children  ?     If  one  could  but  see  1" 

"Helen — Rose  I"  called  the  marquis,  again,  in  agony.  "Ah, 
for  lights  I" 

With  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  danger  as  well,  from  their  close 
neighborhood  to  the  hoofs  of  the  struggling  and  kicking  horses, 
the  gentlemen  extricated  their  companions  and  themselves  from 
the  vehicle,  in  the  darkness.  Furiously  the  rain  poured  down, 
drenching  them  to  the  skin  in  an  instant.  AH,  however,  were 
found  to  be  safe,  excepting  Mademoiselle  Montauban  and  Rose, 
neither  of  whom  betrayed  the  least  sign  of  consciousness.  It  was 
too  dark  to  distinguish  their  features.  Had  they  fainted  1  or  were 
they  dead  1 

A  faint  sigh  breathed  from  the  lips  of  Helen.  Supported  by 
the  arm  of  Lord  Egerton,  she  endeavored  to  rise  to  her  feet.  An 
almost  inaudible  thanksgiving  escaped  from  him. 

"  Helen,  you  are  not  hurt  V  he  murmured,  anxiously. 

"  Helen,  my  child,  you  are  then  safe 1"  cried  her  father,  in  • 
tone  of  inexpressible  emotion. 

She  was  safe.  Did  not  this  woman  repent,  in  that  moment, 
when  her  own  life  was  spared,  the  wicked  design  that  she  had  en- 
tertained ?     No— never  for  a  single  moment  1 

"  Where  is  Rose  V  she  asked,  hoarsely,  and  with  a  strange, 
unnatural  voice.  A  wild  hope  darted  through  her  brain.  Had 
death  anticipated  her  ! 

Poor  child !  lying  senseless  in  the  arms  of  the  marquis,  no  sound 
reached  her  now.  Alike  insensible  to  the  pain  of  that  hour,  or  to 
the  falling  rain  that  saturated  her  clothing  yet  failed  to  revive  her, 
she  lay  there  moveless  and  silent. 

"  She  does  not  stir!"  said  the  marquis,  in  an  agitated  tone. 
"We  must  bear  her  home.  Mon  Dieu!  that  this  may  not  be 
death  I"     He  lifted  her  like  a  baby  in  his  arms. 

"  Pierre  I"  called  the  Count  de  Clairville,—"  Pierre  I" 
[concluded   KBIT  Will.) 
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VIEWS  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

We  present  on  this  page  two 
highly  picturesque  views,  one  of 
them  representing  the  villa  of 
Count  WoronzofF,  near  the  village 
of  Yoursouf,  anciently  Oursova, 
in  the  Crimea,  with  its  striking 
oriental  architecture  and  foliage ; 
and  the  other,  a  sketch  of  the  vil- 
lage itself.  After  the  peace  of 
1815,  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
having  decided  that  five  acres  of 
land  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Cri- 
mea should  be  bestowed  on  all 
Russians  or  foreigners  who  should 
agree  to  cultivate  the  grape  vine 
there  for  the  period  of  three  suc- 
cessive years,  a  multitude  of  pri- 
vate persons  demanded  and  re- 
ceived these  grants  of  land ;  but 
many  of  them  could  not  fulfil  the 
obligation  imposed  on  them  by 
reason  of  the  considerable  advanc- 
es of  money  which  the  enterprise 
required.  The  fact  was,  the  cost 
of  clearing  the  land  and  importing 
the  vines  from  France  involved  an 
expenditure  of  no  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre.  The 
emperor's  project  having  thus 
failed  in  the  main,  the  leading 
rs  and  the  higher  dignitaries 
ii'ssa  divided  the  finest  tracts 
ef  this  beautiful  country  among 
them,  and  the  vines  of  Catcha, 
Alma,  Soudak,  Coos,  and  other 
valley*,  soon  attained  a  high  repu- 
tation in  Russia.  As  governor- 
general  of  Tauris,  Count  Woron- 
eoff,  of  course,  did  not  obtain  the 
least  valuable  share,  and  his  great 
b  enabled  him  to  build  roads, 
to  establish  extensive  cultivation, 
and  to  erect  costly  buildings  on 
the  territory  embraced  within  his 
grant.  The  beautiful  villa  deline- 
ated in  our  first  engraving  is  al- 
most a  royal  residence.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  village  of  Yoursouf. 
The  park  which  surrounds  it  pre- 
rs  an  admirable  labyrinth  of 
broken   rocks,   and   a    variety   of 

features,  as  picturesque  as  they  arc  extraordinary.     All  the  task 

<d  upon  art  has   been  to  trace  paths   and   alleys  amidst  the 

<l-up  piles  of  volcanic  blocks,  and  to  decorate  with  flowers 

if  the  waterfalls.     Nature  has  here  been  prodigal  of  the 

wild,  wonderful  and  picturesque  ;  man  has  enhanced  her  beauties 

by  the  intermixture  of  harmonious  architecture,  and  the  graces  of 

i tic  culture.     Gorgeous  flowers,  the  "alphabet  of  angels," 

with  their  various  dyes  and  intoxicating  perfumes,  now  embellish 
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every  spot  where  the  soil  can  afford  them  sustenance.  In  a  wall 
of  rock,  there  is  a  deep  grotto,  which  serves  as  a  place  of  repose 
to  promenaders  weary  of  threading  the  intricate  and  winding 
paths  ;  and  here  a  little  fountain,  bubbling  out,  pure,  bright  and 
cool,  with  its  melodious  murmurs,  invites  the  visitor  to  sleep  or  to 
day-dreams  yet  more  delicious.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
chateau,  is  a  cypm  a  wood.  From  the  villa,  which  is  as  coquettish 
as  it  is  costly,  and,  as  our  engraving  shows,  half  Turkish  and  half 


Tartar  in  its  style,  there  is  a  splen* 
did  view  of  the  immense  sea  blend" 
ing  its  blue  waves  with  the  drapery 
of  heaven.  To  the  left,  we  see 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Oursova, 
on  an  isolated  rock,  which  the  sea 
sweeps  incessantly  on  every  side, 
and  behind  which  springs  boldly 
forth  on  the  horizon  the  mountain  of 
Alout-Chata,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  I.  erected  a  fortress 
of  which  no  vestige  now  remains. 
On  the  other  side  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  formerly  flourishing  towns,  and 
behind  Yoursouf,  the  village  de- 
picted in  our  second  engraving,  rise 
thoso  lofty  mountains  which  shel- 
ter this  region  from  the  frozen 
winds  of  the  north,  and  make  it  a 
charming  country,  justly  entitled 
"  the  Russian  Italy."  All  the 
Crimea  is  a  storied  region  ;  but,  as 
a  writer  in  l'utnam's  Magazine 
remarks,  "in  all  its  romantic  past, 
the  Crimea  has  seen  no  drama  so 
grand  as  that  which  is  now  enact- 
ing on  its  shores.  Yet  what  mar- 
vellous things  it  has  witnessed  and 
shared — this  small  peninsula !  The 
misty  grandenr  of  Troy ;  the  sun- 
lit glory  of  Greece ;  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Fontus ;  the  might  and 
majesty  of  Rome ;  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  Byzantium  ;  the  fury 
of  the  Goth ;  the  terrible  wrath  of 
the  Tartar;  the  splendor  of  the 
Turk ;  the  artifice,  the  ambition, 
the  audacity  of  the  Russian ;  and 
now  the  tremendous  power  of  tho 
civilized  west.  *  *  *  A  wo- 
man's face  first  gave  poetry  to  the 
Tanric  name.  Iphigenia,  the  pale 
priestess,  stands  there  by  tho  altar 
of  Cape  Parthenium,  a  symbol  of 
the  stern  sacrificial  faith  of  tho 
past.  A  woman's  face,  too,  looks 
out  now  upon  as,  serene  and  sweet, 
through  the  cloud  of  war,  from 
these  Crimean  heights.  *  *  * 
The  face  of  Florence  Nightingale 
shines  upon  those  awful  scenes  of 
strife,  and  the  battle-field  and  the  hospital  arc  lighted  with  her 
smile — the  immortal  symbol  of  a  redeeming  faith  and  a  more  glo- 
rious future."  What  great  dramas  arc  hereafter  to  be  enacted  in 
the  Crimea,  the  old  Tauric  Chersonnesc,  "  arc  yet  within  the  un- 
read events  of  time;"  but  we  rest  pretty  well  assured  that  the 
Russian  power  in  that  quarter  is  hopelessly  broken.  If  the  Turk- 
ish power  in  tho  East  fall,  it  will  not  assuredly  be  to  swell  the 
greatness  of  Russia. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MEMORIES. 

BT    Kill     H.     LOOT. 

With  a  desolate  sound  of  wailing 

The  winds  are  hurrying  by, 
And  tha  clouds  like  bannered  armlea 

Go  trooping  o'er  the  sky  j 
I  am  sitting  here  where  the  firelight 

Is  glimmering  o'er  my  face. 
And  wearing  o'er  the  dusky  walla 

Quaint  figures  with  silent  grace. 

I  tliir.k  of  a  parting  long  ago, 

Which  may  never  come  again  ; 
And  my  heart  is  full  of  loneliness, 

And  a  sense  of  unquiet  pain. 
And  e'en  as  tho  waves  of  ocean 

Come  surging  in  to  the  shore, 
Sweep  o'er  my  soul  the  memories 

Of  the  days  that  come  no  more. 

I  look  out  upon  the  blue  waters, 

Where  the  white  waves  dash  and  foam ; 
I  dream  of  a  lonely  wanderer, 

Far  from  his  early  home. 
And  here  in  the  cold  gray  glooming 

Of  this  lonely  winter  night, 
How  weary  and  dim  the  present — 

The  past  how  glad  and  bright. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

PRETTY    GIRLS. 

TIT    FBBDEllICK       V.    SUNDERS. 

"  I  don't  like  pretty  girls  !  I  think  I  have  made  the  observa- 
tion several  times  before  that  I  did  not  like  pretty  girls !  and  to  do 
them  justice  I  have  every  reason  to  suspect  that  pretty  girls  don't 
like  me.  There  is  no  trust  or  confidence  to  be  placed  in  them  ; 
indeed,  I  am  lx?ginning  to  lose  that  implicit  faith  which  I  former- 
ly possessed  in  the  perfectly  angelic  nature  of  pretty  girls  in  gen- 
eral. Just  consider.  There  was  Lucy  Tompkins,  as  pretty  a 
girl  as  need  be,  to  whom  I  was  as  constant  as  the  sun  in  my  at- 
tentions for  more  than  a  month — yes,  for  nearly  five  weeks — and 
what  return  does  the  deceitful  creature  make  !  She  jilts  mc  for 
another  fellow,  for  the  paltry  reasons  that  he  is  better  looking, 
richer  and  more  agreeable  than  myself.  Faugh  !  the  heartless- 
ncss  of  the  creatures  is  absolutely  disgusting.  And  what  makes 
the  matter  worse,  Lucy  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  served  mc  in 
the  same  way.  No,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  at  least  half  a 
hundred  besides  have  conducted  themselves  in  an  equally  barba- 
rous manner  toward  me.  Now  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't  ask 
Lucy  to  return  those  lozenges  I  presented  her ;  neither  can  I  re- 
quest her  to  refund  the  price  of  that  museum  ticket  (reserved 
seat)  which  I  purchased  for  her  especial  gratification;  still  less 
can  I  expect  her  to  disgorge  all  that  cake  and  coffee  which  she 
swallowed  at  my  expense.  The  fact  is  ;  and  again  and  again  I 
repeat  it — pretty  girls  are  a  swindle — a  big  swindle." 

These  remarks  were  made  to  my  friend  Tompkins,  the  other 
morning,  as  I  stood  before  the  glass,  engaged  in  passing  a  razor 
over  that  portion  of  my  face  where  I  wish  there  was  a  whisker. 

"  You  are  not  far  out  of  the  way,  Jinx,"  returned  Tompkins, 
with  a  doleful  sigh,  a  very  unusual  thing  for  him,  by  tho  way  ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  there  had  been  a  serious  misunderstanding 
with  his  adored  Mary,  which  threatened  to  be  permanent,  and 
probably  would  have  been,  but  that  Tompkins,  with  his  usual 
tact  in  such  matters,  laid  out  three  months'  income  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  costly  and  flaring  bracelet,  which  piece  of  jewelry  he 
deposited  in  an  ostentatious  manner  on  the  table  in  my  room, 
where  he  was  sure  that  Mary's  brother — a  friend  of  mine — would 
be  certain  to  sec  it. 

And  sure  enough,  he  did  see  it,  with  Tompkins's  name  at- 
tached. Half  an  hour  afterward,  Tompkins  received  a  note,  in 
which  Mary  acknowledged  herself  in  fault,  and  besought  him  with 
much  beguiling  eloquence,  to  call.  He  did  call.  Mary  wears 
that  bracelet  to  this  day.  hut  this  reconciliation  was  not  effected 
nntil  some  time  subsequent  to  the  morning  when  the  remarks 
with  which  this  history  opens,  were  uttered. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  ourselves,  Tompkins  ?"  I  continued, 
as  he  relapsed  into  moody  silence.  "  These  are  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  do  some, 
thing.  Now  as  between  us  there  i3  a  pair  of  mittens,  and  we  are 
consequently  shut  out  from  the  society  of  the  better  part  of  crea- 
tion, falsely  so  called,  what  Fay  if  we  get  up  some  sort  of  a  gan- 
der scrape;  go.  hunting,  fishing,  digging  clam<,  or  something, 
where  the  ladies — bless  'cm  ! — arc  not  necessary  to  our  enjoy- 
ment I" 

Tompkins  shook  his  head  dismally,  muttering,  in  heart-broken 
accents,  "  Too  cold — chilblains  !"  but  after  a  moment's  abstrac- 
tion, he  jumped  from  his  chair  with  all  his  natural  excitability, 
and  knocking  the  ink  bottle  bottom  up  into  the  leg  of  one  of  my 
boots,  exclaimed  with  animation  : 

"  I  have  it,  Jhx,  ray  boy ;  let's  go  down  to  Pngwash  and  visit 
old  Captain  Grummet — this  is  just  the  season  for  parties  and 
quiltings,  and  we  are  sure  of  a  good  reception  ;  the  girls  will 
be  delighted  to  have  a  couple  of  dashing  young  fellows  from  the 
city !" 

The  idea  struck  me  favorably  ;  indeed,  I  wondered  that  I  had 
not  thought  of  it  before — so  thrusting  both  my  shirts  and  half  a 
dozen  dickeys  into  a  carpet-bag,  we  hurried  to  the  railway  station. 
As  Tompkins  had  said,  we  were  sure  of  a  good  reception,  for 
aside  from  tho  fact  of  Captain  Grummet  having  a  heart  as  big  as 


a  whale,  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  while  at  Pugwash  last  sum- 
mer, to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where,  by  rushing  into  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  grasping  pretty  little  Carrie  Grummet  in  my  arms 
and  conveying  her  to  the  sidewalk  out  of  the  track  of  a  rowdy 
yoke  of  oxen,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  getting  mnd  on  my  boots, 
I  gained  the  reputation  of  a  hero,  and  from  that  time  it  has  been 
"settled  thing  that  I  saved  the  young  lady's  life.  I  don't  think  so 
myself;  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  she  would  have  reached  a 
place  of  safety  quite  as  soon,  if  not  sooner,  had  I  let  her  alone  al- 
together. But  there  is  no  use  for  a  man  to  quarrel  with  his  luck 
because  greatness  is  thrust  upon  htm. 

In  due  course  of  time  we  reached  Pngwash  station,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  residence  of  our  friend  the  captain.  Our 
welcome  was  of  that  hearty  and  cordial  sort  we  had  anticipated, 
and  having  kissed  all  the  females  of  the  family  twice  a  piece,  and 
Carrie — no  end  of  times  ;  for,  in  consideration  of  the  life-saving 
affair,  your  memorialist  was  supposed  to  stand  somewhat  in  tho 
relation  of  step-father-in-law  to  her,  and  that  all  his  caresses  were 
purely  paternal  and  Platonic  !  Having  tasted  of  all  the  ladies,  I 
say,  and  grasped  as  much  as  possible  of  the  monstrous  big  paws 
appertaining  to  Captain  Grummet,  as  that  capacious  and  saline 
mariner  stood  grinning  and  showing  his  teeth  at  us  from  his  an- 
chorage on  the  hearth  rug — we  proceeded  to  institute  inquiries 
among  the  thirteen  Misses  Grummet,  as  to  the  prospect  ahead  for 
a  frolic.  Never  were  sincere  and  earnest  pleasure  seekers  more 
successful  ;  there  was  to  be  a  dance  that  very  evening  in  "  Colum- 
bian Hall,  Pugwash  Centre,"  and  the  girls  were — "O—oo!  so 
glad  we  had  come,  for  there  wasn't  hit/' enough  gentlemen." 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  drinking  hard  cider,  cracking 
butternuts — and  not  nnfrequenMy  a  thumb — and  in  listening  to 
Grummet's  interminable  sea  yarns,  of  which,  by  the  way,  I  can 
only  <all  to  mind  the  phrases — "  Nor'-nor'-west ;  sou'-an-be-east ; 
luff  a  leetk ;  close  hauled  ;"  and  something  about  a  "  big  sea 
right  over  the  starboard  quarter."  But  that  is  enough  to  remem- 
ber, for  aH  the  world  knows  that  a  moderate  stock  of  such  phrases 
in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  has  a  genius  for  bad  grammar,  is 
amply  sufficient  to  establish  him  in  the  "thrilling  and  absorbing 
romance  of  the  sea  "  business. 

As  the  great  and  glorious  orb  of  day  doused  his  glim  some- 
where to  the  leeward  of  a  chain  of  hills,  which  bore  about  west- 
nor'west,  broad  on  our  starboard  beam,  Captain  Grummet,  to  our 
unspeakable  satisfaction  and  relief,  brought  his  nautical  reminis- 
cences to  snug  moorings,  and  Tompkins  and  myself  having 
adorned  ourselves  in  a  style  which  the  lilies  of  the  field  could  not 
hope  to  imitate,  we  proceeded,  in  company  with  the  young  ladies, 
and  a  pair  of  woolly,  sheepish-looking  white  horses,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pugwash  Centre. 

Columbian  Hall  was  magnificently  illuminated,  tallow  candles 
flared  and  smoked  wherever  a  tallow  candle  could  by  any  possi- 
bility be  stuck  ;  Christmas  holly,  arranged  in  many  an  ingenious 
device,  decorated  the  wall.  Around  the  entrance  swarmed  a  mul- 
titude of  frowzy  boys  and  other  vagabonds,  watching  with  open- 
mouthed  wonder,  the  be-muslined  and  be-ribboned  arrivals.  In  and 
out  of  the  ladies'  drawing-room  skipped  and  giggled  and  fluttered, 
no  end  of  rosy-cheeked  damsels  "  in  gorgeous  array,"  with  cotton 
mitts,  hair  nicely  smoothed  and  plaited,  while  elaborate  "benu- 
eatchers  "  curled  in  bewitching  sinuosity  around  their  fair  fore- 
heads. The  arrangements  for  music  had  been  on  the  most  liberal 
scale  ;  there  was  a  little  fiddle,  and  a  big  fiddle,  and  a  bigger  fid- 
dle, and  a  fiddle-de-dce — something  smaller  than  a  man-of-war; 
beside  a  clarionet  and  a  post  horn,  and  a  "  tight  "  gentleman  with 
a  string  of  sleigh  bells,  to  "  come  in  "  on  a  promenade  or  a  bal- 
ance, but  which  he  somehow  managed  to  jingle  at  the  wrong 
time. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Miss  Carrie,  who  leaned  upon 'my  arm, 
and  Miss  Katy,  who  was  escorted  by  Tompkins — it  is  possible,  I 
say — that  they  were  a  little  bit  proud  of  their  stylish,  slender- 
legged  and  supercilious  city  beaux,  as  we  promenaded  in  couples 
up  and  down  the  hall  floor,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes ;  who  shall 
say?  But  whether  they  were  or  not,  I  can  positively  affirm  that 
both  Tompkins  and  myself  felt  and  displayed  all  that  conscious 
superiority  and  haughty  contempt  of  everything  earthly  except 
our  magnificent  selves,  which  is  usually  so  strikingly  apparent  in 
voung  city  gentlemen  when  drifting  round  loose  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  and  we  must  have  excited  no  little  admiration  and  respect 
by  our  audible  and  slighting  remarks  upon  the  music,  the  hall,  the 
ladies,  their  dresses,  and  everything  else. 

Having  danced  the  first  set  with  the  Misses  Grummet,  we  were 
forced  to  deliver  up  those  young  ladies  to  the  care  of  the  gentle- 
men to  whom  they  arc  affianced,  and  not  caring  to  dance  until  we 
had  looked  about  us  a  little,  we  lounged  in  studied  attitudes  about 
the  door  of  the  ladies'  drawing-room.  Our  unexpected  arrival 
caused  no  little  sensation  among  the  young  ladies  there  present, 
and  much  whispering,  accompanied  with  no  end  of  sly  glances  I 
had  detected  as  directed  toward  ourselves  ;  besides  which,  Carrie 
had  been  to  me  at  least  a  dozen  times  with,  "Do  let  me  introduce 
vou  to  60-and-so,  Mr.  Jinx,"  and  "I  wish  you  would  dance,  Aris- 
tides,  they  want  you  to  so  much."  Now  here  was  an  opportunity 
to  become  quite  a  lion — in  a  small  way,  and  enjoy  myself  hearti- 
ly with  a  host  of  pretty,  simple-minded  and  easily  pleased  girls. 
But  did  I  do  so  ?  Did  I  conduct  myself  as  a  gentleman  should  ? 
Ah,  no  !  The  demon  of  pride  took  possession  of  me.  For  the 
first  time  in  ray  life  I  found  I  was  in  an  assemblage  of  people 
where  I  felt  myself  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  person  present.  I 
was  conscious  of  this  fact,  I  say  ;  I  chuckled  over  it.  I  was  a 
person  of  importance.  The  girls  wanted  me  to  dance,  did  they  ? 
Well,  I  wasn't  disposed  to  indulge  them.  What  rirrlit  bad  they 
to  suppose  th:it  I — /,  Jinx — would  condescend  to  dance  with  sim- 
ple country  girls  !  and  so  I  drawled  out,  in  reply  to  Carrie's  solicit- 
ations— "  That  I  didn't  wish  to  know  any  one,  it  was  such  a  mou- 


stwos  boaw  to  play  the  agwcablc  to  such  persons,"  and  putting  my 
glass  to  my  eye,  and  sticking  out  the  little  finger  of  the  hand  that 
held  it,  as  though  it  were  dislocated,  I  stared  at  every  one  in  what 
I  then  thought  to  be  a  very  fascinating  manner. 

In  this  insane  style  bad  I  conducted  myself  for  a  good  part  of 
the  evening.  While  Tompkins  was  dancing  his  legs  off  with  any 
girl  he  chose  to  ask,  I  had  been  looking  at  him  with  pitying  con- 
tempt, and  was  turning  away,  when  happening  to  cast  my  eyes 
towaril  the  ladies'  drawing-room,  I  beheld — now  what  the  deuce 
nm  I  to  do  ?  Where  am  I  to  find  words  to  express  to  you  what 
I  beheld  ?  The  similes  of  the  English  language  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  as  you  do  not  understand  Sanscrit,  I  fear  I  shall 
miserably  fail  to  place  that  image  before  you.  An  angel  ;  pshaw! 
a  seraph  ;  nonsense  !  It  was  more  than  cither — it  was  a  voung 
lady  !  And  such  a  young  lady.  O  my  !  swh  eyes  !  I  declare  it 
makes  me  quite  dizzy  to  think  of  her  ;  and  those  eyes  were  look- 
ing at  me.  Where  now  was  all  my  hauteur  and  superiority! 
Gone,  gone  completely ;  those  black  eyes  beamed  upon  me,  and  I 
wilted.  No  female  can  by  any  possibility  appreciate  my  feelings 
at  that  moment ;  but  with  my  male  readers  it  is  different.  If  you 
can  call  to  mind  the  first  interview  which  you  had  with  your  i 
rial  Nancy,  the  indescribable  sensation  you  experienced  when  you 
touched  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  blushed,  looked  at  the  toes  of  your 
boots,  and  murmured  that  you  were  "  delighted  to  mako  hi 
quaintance."  If  you  remember  that,  you  can  have  some 
conception  of  my  situation. 

I  don't  know  how  long  I  stood  gazing  at  that  miraculous  appa- 
rition,  that  Astartc  in  a  white  muslin  dress  ;  but  an  audible  gig- 
gling of  a  couple  of  girls  near  me,  roused  me  to  a  sense  of  my 
situation.     Moving  nearer  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  I 
relapsed  into  unconsciousness  of  everything  save  her.     Imn 
my  delight  when  I  perceived  that  she  ever  and  anon  cast  a  ] 
rag,  sidelong,  and — did  I  deceive  myself  ' — rather  admiring  glanre 
at  me.     Hovering  near,  in  light  and  chatty  conversation  with  her, 
were  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  looking  fellows  in  the  room  ;  for 
some  reason  I  felt  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  this,  for  as  a  e 
than  mc — an  infinitely  greater  and  more  sublime — has  said  with 
much  wisdom — "I  don't  know  how  it   is,  but  I  hate  to  see  men 
evidently  on  good  terms  with  nice  looking  women  and  on  good 
terms  with   themselves.     There  is  something  annoying  in  their 
complacency — their  evident  sunshiny  happiness.    I've  no  woman 
to  make  sunshine  for  me;  and  yet  my  heart  tells  me  that  not  only 
one,  but  several  such  suns,  would  do  good  to  my  system." 

I  probably  never  should  have  thought  to  express  my  sensations 
in  those  words  ;  but  I  felt  just  like  that.  I  have  felt  so  a  good 
many  times — and  so,  my  good  fellow,  have  you.  I  not  only  felt 
it  to  be  a  personal  insult  of  tho  most  aggravatetl  description,  for 
these  fellows  to  be  on  such  intimate  terms  with  that  girl,  but  I 
also  felt  indignant  that  she  should  have  come  to  the  dance  at  all. 
"  What  right  had  she,"  I  asked  of  my  inward  Jinx,  "  to  intrude 
her  presence,  when  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  despise  the 
whole  assembly  !" 

I  really  hated  her  for  so  doing,  and  yet  I  felt  that  I  must  be  in- 
troduced to  her  ;  I  should  be  miserable  unless  I  danced  with  her, 
and  satisfied  myself  that,  although  her  face  and  figure  wci 
feetion  itself,  yet  that  her  intellect  and  acquirements  were  of  the 
most  ordinary  description.  And  yet,  after  all  my  airs,  how  could 
I  have  the  face  to  ask  for  an  introduction  ?  I  combated  the  in- 
clination as  long  as  possible,  but  at  length  the  changes  in  the 
dance  brought  her  again  near  me,  and  as  she  whirled  round  and 
round  in  the  waltz  with  grace  inimitable,  another  miscln 
sidelong  glance  from  those  sparkling  black  eyes  completely  did 
my  business  for  me.  Walking  hastily  to  the  corner  of  the  room 
where  Carrie  was  seated  : 

"  Carrie,"  said  I,  in  what  I  supposed  to  be  an  uncommonly 
listless  and  unconcerned  manner,  "  Carrie,  I  want  you  to  intro- 
duce mo  to  a  certain  young  lady,  when  this  set  comes  off  the 
floor." 

"  Ah  !"  said  she,  with  a  ridiculous  smile,  tapping  wie  on  the 
shoulder  with  her  fan,  in  that  pert  manner  of  hers  which  I  had 
never  before  noticed  was  so  excessively  disagreeable,  "  I  thought 
Mr.  Jinx  didn't  with  to  know  any  one.  I  had  a  fancy  you  could 
hardly  pass  the  evening  without  seeing  something  to  tempt  too. 
Is  she  very  pretty  ?" 

"0,  no — no;  nothing  of  that  kind,"  said  I,  hurriedly.  "I 
raercly  thought  I  should  like  to  know  her,  because  she  resembles 
some  one  of  my  acquaintance." 

"  Your  lady-love,  perhaps,"  she  returned,  in  her  provoking  way. 

"  Pshaw  ;  don't  be  absurd,  Carrie,"  I  retorted,  peevishly.     "  It 

was  only  a  passing  whim  of  mine  to  have  an  introduction,  because 

she  looks  something  like — like — my  grandmother,  that's  all — like 

my  grandmother." 

"  Like  its  grandmother,  indeed  !"  tittered  Carrie.      "  What  a 
gothic  taste  it  has,  to  be  sure.  But  where  is  this  antique  damsel  V 
"  There — there — that's  her;  white  dress,  black  hair  aud  blacker 
eyes." 

"  Ah,  ha  !  Mr.  Aiistidcs,  so  she  looks  like  your  grandmother, 
docs  she  f     What  an  uncommonly  fine  looking  old  lady  sh 
l>c  !     I'd  have  ycu  to  know,  sir,  that  young  lady  is  the  reigning 
belle  of  all  the  region  round  about.    But  if  I  must  introduce  you, 
I  must,  though  I  foresee  it  will  be  worse  for  your  heart." 

"  No,  no — not  now  ;  wait  till  those  confounded  stupid  fellows 
leave  her  more  at  liberty,"  said  I,  holding  back,  and  now  making 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  for  I  saw  that  Carrie  read  me  like  a  book, 
from  "  to  the  public,"  to  "  fiuis."  "  But  who  is  she  '."  1  continued. 
"  What's  Iter  name  !" 

"  There,  there,  Mr.  Jinx,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  her,"  returned 
Carrie.  "  Her  name  is  Mary  Jones,  her  father  is  a  farmer,  she  is 
an  only  daughter,  and  I  believe  she  is  not  engaged,  and  conse- 
quently, in  common  with  all  girls  in  a  like  situation,  she  yet  re- 
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mains  in  anxious  expectation.  Though,  if  I  had  received  as  many 
ie,  I  should  have  been  married  twenty  tin* 
"O — ah — ya-as.  1  perceive,"  said  I,  still  unwilling  to  admit 
that  any  good  thing  could  como  out  of  Pugwash.  "  Ya-as,  a 
country  belle,  rather  pretty  and  very  verdant  ;  and  as  Tompkins 
would  say,  '  would  do  very  well,'  could  she  have  enough  of  city 
life  to  remove  tho  hay  seed  from  her  tresses.  Hut  come,  those 
fellows  have  gone  at  last." 

Taking  Carrie's  arm  we  approached  the  young  lady.  The  hast 
little  bit  of  an  exultant  smile  flitted  over  her  countenance  as  she 
observed  us  coming.  I  confess  to  a  tremulous  feeling  as  we  stood 
before  her,  such  as  I  have  not  experienced  since  I  was  a  boy, 
a  long  while  ago,  sometime — it  seems  to  mc — in  the  dark  ages. 
"  Mini  Jones,  shall  I  make  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jinx!" 
irrie,  and  in  another  instant,  site  was  skipping  across  the 
room  to  her  scat. 

Mr.  Jinx  bowed  profoundly,  and  murmured  something  about 
trcme  pleasure  in  making  her  acquaintance.     She  returned 
dutation  with  a  grace  comparable  to  nothing  earthly. 
mid  Mr.  Jinx  hope  for  the  happiness  of  dancing  the  next 
h  Miss  Jones  >" 

:s,  with  a  sweet — O,  such  a  sweet  smile — "  was  afraid 

il  for  the  next  set." 
i    following,"  suggested  Mr.  Jinx,  in  his  softest  and 
i-ivc  tone. 

un  smiled,  displaying  such  a  charming  set  of  little 
teeth,  that  Mr.  Jinx  felt  a  succession  of  cold  shivers  chas- 
ach  other  down  his  hack. 

didn't  know — she  would  see." 
d  with  the  nicest  little  hand  conceivable,  she  took  a  dear 
little  mother-of-pearl  dancing-book  from  its  place  of  semi-conceal- 
ment between  her  white  muslin  dress  and  about  two  yards  of  sky 
blue  ribbon  which  confined  her  little  waist,  and  glanced  her  eye 
over  a  formidable  list  of  names. 

gently  she  looked  up  from  the  list  with  such  a  witching,  mis- 
chievous glance,  that  I  fairly — I  know  I  sha'n't  be  believed — but 
ively  blushed  !  yes,  blushed  as  red  as  anything. 
"  Her  list,"  she  said,   "was  full;  but — she  didn't  know — per- 
haps— she  might — " 

'■  Might  what  ?"  gasped  Jinx. 

"Might  rub  out  the  second  name  and  insert  that  of  Mr.  Jinx, 
if  he  really  wished,  very  much." 

Jinx  made  no  reply — he  couldn't;  but  he  looked  at  her  in  such 

that  she  laughed  gleefully.     Drawing  a  little  cedar  pencil 

:  silver  tip,  from  the  sido  of  the  dancing-book,  she  essayed 

to  write  my  name ;  but  the  previous  name  was  in  the  way.     l'lac- 

■  pencil  between   those  little  pearly  teeth,  those  ruby  lips, 

she  tried  to  rub  the  name  out,  but  it  wouldn't  l>e  nibbed  out ;  she 

lied. 

"  It  was  no  matter,  she  could  remember  me,  if  my  name  wasn't 

down." 

Just  then  the  post-horn  called  the  dancers  to  tho  floor;  her  part- 
ner for  the  set  approached  ;  she  couldn't  get  the  pencil  back  into 
its  place — what  should  she  do  with  it  ! 

"  Would  Mr.  Jinx  have  the  kindness  to  keep  it  till  the  next 
set  1"  and  from  those  lips  it  passed  to  my  hand. 

"  Wouldn't  Mr.  Jinx  have  the  kindness  to  keep  it  I" — ah, 
wouldn't  Mr.  Jinx  cheerfully  jump  out  of  his  skin  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  ?  I  have  that  pencil  before  me  now.  What  more 
can  I  say  of  that  eventful  evening  ?  To  me  it  is  a  confused  vision 
of  black  eyes,  white  dresses,  happiness,  blue  ribbons,  pencils  and 
y.  1  danced  with  her  that  set,  and  was  by  her  side  between 
every  other  set.  I  did  my  utmost  to  be  agreeable  ;  she  met  me 
more  than  half  way,  and  at  the  close  of  the  dance,  as  she  was  on 
the  point  of  departure,  I  accompanied  her  to  the  door.  I  took  her 
hand — she  did  not  resent  the  liberty. 

"  Good  night,  Man/,"  I  murmured,  in  a  very  little  tone  of  voice. 
"  Good  night,  Mr.  Jinx,"  she  returned.     "  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  leave  Pugwash  immediately.     We  shall  see  you  again  !" 
I  ventured  the  least  little  pressure  of  her  hand.     Heavens  and 
earth  !  she  returned   the  pressure.     Another  moment  and  she  was 
gone.     I  was  intoxicated   with  delight.     I  re-entered  the  ladies' 
drawing-room  with  my  heart  overflowing  with   love  and  affection 
for  all  mankind — men,  women  and  old  maids.     I  kissed   Carrie 
fifty  times ;    I  almost    dislocated    Tompkins's    shoulder,    shaking 
with  him  ;  I  feloniously  and   by  force  of  arms   kissed  half 
a  dozen  girls  that  I  had  never  seen  before  in  my  life ;  and  alto- 
gether conducted  myself  more  like  a  madman,  than  the  stately 
and  dignified  gentleman  1  endeavor  to  appear  to  the  world. 

As  the  god  of  day  rose  bright  and  glorious  on  the  morning  of 
the  27t!i  of  December,  1855,  a  stray  beam  of  sunlight  fell  upon 
the  window  of  a  small  upper  room  in  a  large  house,  situated  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  ancient  town  of  Pugwash,  Within  that  cham- 
ber might  have  been  seen,  standing  before  a  minor,  a  gentleman, 
remarkable  only  for  the  singularity  of  his  attire,  his  costume  be- 
ing of  an  uncommonly  light  and  airy  description  for  that  season 
of  the  year.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  an  observer 
to  decide  whether  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  getting  into  bed,  or 
had  that  instant  turned  out.  Between  his  lips  he  held  in  a  dainty 
manner  a  small  cedar  pencil  with  a  silver  tip,  which  he  ever  and 
anon  kissed  passionately,  and  again  returning  it  to  its  position  be- 
tween his  lips,  he  smiled  and  simpered  ;  bending,  now  forward, 
now  backward,  and  again  casting  a  sidelong  glance  at  himself  in 
the  mirror,  he  appeared  to  be  endeavoring  to  call  to  mind  the  ac- 
tions of  some  one,  by  imitating  their  motions.  A  long  time  he 
stood  thus  absorbed,  apparently  regardless  of  the  bitter  cold,  al- 
though he  shivered  as  with  an  ague ;  nor  is  it  certain  how  long  he 
might  have  continued  in  that  position,  had  not  tho  door  of  the 
chamber  been  slowly  and  cautiously  opened,  and  a  gentleman 
fully  dressed  stepped  stealthily  into  the  room. 


lie  was  a  person  of  rather  prepossessing  appearance,  with  light 
hair,  and  a  countenance  of  so  impulsive  and  mischievous  a  cast, 
that  the  most  superficial  observer  wonld  not  have  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment to  declare  that  such  a  face  could  only  belong  to  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Tompkins.  For  n  moment  the  stranger  gazed  at  the 
gentleman  before  the  mirror  with  a  look  of  astonishment,  not  un- 
mixed with  amazement  ;  then  seizing  the  water-pitcher,  he  dashed 
the  contents  all  over  that  individual's  person,  and  with  a  loud  ha, 
ha,  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Need  I  say  that  the  gentleman  before  the  mirror  was  myself '. 
For  an  instant  I  was  overcome  with  rage — I  was  mad  enough  to 
bite  Tompkins's  head  oil';  indeed,  I  don't  know  what  prevented 
my  doing  so.  The  water  had  completely  saturated  that  thin  cotton 
garment  which  a  blind  and  servile  obedience  to  arbitrary  custom 
compels  every  gentleman  to  wear,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  put  on  the  other  one,  which  I  did  ;  and  having  completed  my 
toilet  as  well  as  possible  with  my  half-frozen  fingers,  I  descended 
to  breakfast,  looking  as  blue  as  a  pigeon  with  cold. 

The  remainder  of  the  narrative  is  harrow  tng  to  my  feelings — let 
me  hasten,  therefore,  to  a  close.  Having  borno  with  the  fortitude 
of  a  martyr  all  the  jokes  and  jeers  of  the  Grummets  through  the 
whole  forenoon — for  Tompkins  had  not  failed  to  give  them  tho 
whole  particulars — 1  turned  my  steps  towards  the  residence  of 
'Squire  Jones.  With  a  palpitating  heart  I  rang  the  door-bell. 
Mary  herself  answered  the  summons,  looking  still  more  charming 
if  possible,  than  tho  evening  befo 

Seated  on  the  sofa  by  her  side,  I,  for  a  while,  talked  merrily  of 
the  dance  and  the  people  present,  and  having  exhausted  that  sub- 
ject, I  gradually  gave  to  the  conversation  a  sentimental  turn.  I 
gave  her  at  great  length,  my  views  upon  the  subject  of  love  at 
first  sight,  expressed  my  conviction  that  that  was  the  only  true 
love,  to  which  opinion  she,  to  my  great  delight,  assented.  I  grew 
more  sentimental  still,  until  I  felt  sure  she  understood  me,  when, 
with  all  the  cioquence  and  fervor  of  which  I  am  capable,  I  told 
her : 

"  That  in  her  hands  I  placed  my  destiny  ;  that  love  like  mine 
did  not  require  a  length  of  time  to  ripen  ;  that  I  could  not  love 
her  more  had  I  known  her  a  thousand  years  ;"  and  wound  up  by 
declaring  that  if  she  refused  to  allow  mc  to  hope,  "  life  would  1)3 
a  decided  drug  in  my  market,  and  that  a  speedy  dissolution  would 
in  all  probability  close  the  dismal  scene." 

She  heard  mc  through  in  silence,  and  with  an  attention  which 
filled  mc  with  delight,  though  I  didn't  half  like  the  mischievous 
smile  that  came  and  went  as  I  proceeded. 

'*  Do  you  really  think  you  could  marry  a  plain  country  girl, 
Mr.  Jinx  i"  she  asked,  after  a  moment's  pause,  looking  at  mc  the 
while  with  a  peculiar  expression,  which  somehow  mado  me  feel 
decidedly  uncomfortable. 

I  protested  that  nothing  could  induce  me  to  marry  any  other 
than  a  country  girl. 

"But,"  persisted  Mary,  "you  would  bo  so  mortified  to  hear 
your  friends  say  your  wife  was  '  rather  pretty,  but  very  verdant,' 
and  that  there  were  traces  of  '  hay  seed  in  her  tresses  1'  " 

"Mary!"  I  gasped. 

"  Besides,  you  know,  I  look  like  your  grandmother ;  the  old 
lady  might  dislike  me  on  that  account,  and  I  should  always  bo 
jealous  of  her,"  and  the  pert  minx  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 
"And  more  than  all,"  she  continued,  with  a  demure  look,  "I 
have  always  determined  never  to  marry  any  one  I  did  not  like, 
and  I  don't  like  you,  Mr.  Jinx — I  don't  think  I  ever  could  ;"  and 
the  heartless  creature  renewed  her  absurd  merriment. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  from  the  house — I  say  that  was 
my  Jirst  impulse — and  I  obeyed  it.  I  did  not  return  for  Tomp- 
kins ;  but  making  for  the  railway  station,  took  the  first  train  home. 


<  -•••-  . 


"BLUE"  WHITE    LETTER   PAPER. 

The  practice  of  blueing  the  paper  pulp  had  its  origin  in  a  sin- 
gularly accidental  circumstance,  which  not  merely  as  an  historical 
fact,  but  as  forming  an  amusing  anecdote,  is  perhaps  worth  men- 
tioning. It  occurred  about  the  year  1790,  at  a  paper  mill  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Buttonshaw,  whose  wife,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
was  superintending  the  washing  of  some  linen,  when  accidentally 
she  dropped  her  bag  of  powdered  blue  into  the  midst  of  some 
pulp  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation,  and  so  great  was  the  fear 
she  entertained  of  the  mischief  she  had  done,  seeing  the  blue  rap- 
idly amalgamated  with  the  pulp,  that  allusion  to  it  was  studiously 
avoided  ;  until,  on  Mr.  Buttonshaw's  inquiring  in  great  astonish- 
ment what  it  was  that  had  imparted  the  peculiar  color  to  the 
palp,  his  wife,  perceiving  that  no  great  damage  had  been  done, 
took  courage  and  at  once  disclosed  the  secret,  for  which  .she  was 
afterwards  rewarded  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  her  husband, 
who,  being  naturally  pleased  with  an  advance  of  so  much  as  four 
shillings  per  bundle,  upon  submitting  the  "  improved  "  make  to 
tilt;  London  market,  immediately  purchased  a  costly  scarlet  cloak 
(somewhat  more  congenial  to  taste  in  those  days,  it  is  presumed, 
than  it  would  be  now),  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  sharer  of  Lis 
joys. — Herring')  Paper  and  Paper  Making. 


<  » •-  > 


SEW  IMPLEMENTS  OF  WAR. 

The  trials  of  new  destructive  machines,  for  the  use  of  the  allied 
armies,  are  constantly  being  made  at  the  royal  arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich, England.  Proof  was  lately  made  of  an  experimental  gun 
of  peculiar  construction,  weighing  between  three  and  four  tons, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  the  largest  piece  of  east-steel  ever  man- 
ufactured. It  was  covered  also  with  an  outward  covering  of  cast 
iron,  which  brought  its  weight  up  to  nine  tons.  The  proof  charge 
was  twenty-five  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  the  shot  to  be  fired 
was  of  a  conical  shape,  about  two  feet  in  length,  weighing  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  The  estimated  value  of  the  gun  was 
S7500,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  -to  resist  any 
amount  of  powder.  Vet  it  burst  at  the  very  first  discharge,  scat- 
tering the  fragments  high  in  the  air — much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  scientific  gentlemen  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  exper- 
iment. The  mountain  mortars  of  Mr.  Bobert  Mallet,  now  being 
constructed  in  England,  are  composed  of  a  series  of  flat  rings,  fit- 
ting on  one  another  by  means  of  flanges,  and  clamped  together  by 
strong  external  bolts.  The  shells,  of  three  feet  diameter,  will  be 
charged  with  half  a  ton  of gunpowder  '. — London  J) 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  OLD  SCHOOx>HOUBE  BY  THE  RIVER. 

A  sorrowing  heart  in  mine,  to-day  ; 

It  beats  with  a  mournful  quiver. 
At  the  memory,  Kate,  of  our  youDg  days, 

And  the  school-house  by  the  river  : 
Of  tho  lowly  walls,  where  childhood's  voice 

From  morning  till  night  rang  pheerly  ; 
For  they've  shut  up  the  old  brown  school-house  now, 

That  the  children  loved  so  dearly ! 

0.  sweet  is  the  spring-time  that  comes  but  once, 

When  the  heart  la  a  light-winged  rover; 
And  lovely  the  memories  throi-pr  g  up. 

When  its  beautiful  days  are  over. 
Such  a  spring-time.  Kate,  was  yours  and  mine. 

In  youth's  warm  sunny  weather — 
Winn,  arm-in-arm,  by  the  shadowy  stream, 

We  sauntered  to  school  together. 

O,  you  were  a  merry  gipsy  thru, 

Your  laugh  was  ever  the  lightest : 
And  soft,  bright  eyes  had  the  village  girls. 

Hut  yours  were  the  softest  and  brightest. 
And  my  own,  at  school,  from  the  open  page 

To  your  fare  were  forever  tun  ing  : 
For  ah.  'twas  a  holier  lesson,  far — 

The  one  that  my  heart  was  learning. 

You  sat  by  the  casement  where  sunbeams  warm 

Came  quivering  all  about  you, 
And  I  thought  the  sunshine  never  could  bo 

One  half  so  cheerful  without  you; 
And  my  daily  study — your  own  fair  face— 

Grew  daily  dearer  than  ever. 
Till  my  heart  had  learned  the  lesson  of  lite, 

In  the  school-house  by  the  river. 

But  wc  left  its  gray  old  roof  at  last, 

As  others  had  done  before  us : 
And  then,  ah,  then  came  the  first  black  cloud 

Of  the  storms  that  were  hovering  o'er  us ! 
The  veil  of  gloom  that  between  us  fell 

Of  earth's  loveliest  light  bereft  mc, 
And  a  shadowy  smile,  like  some  far-off  hope, 

Was  all  that  your  sweet  eyes  left  mc. 

Still,  fbr  many  years,  the  children  here 

On  their  long,  long  life-way  started, 
And  one  by  one,  as  the  years  rolled  on, 

Away  from  its  walls  departed : 
Till  the  place  had  many  a  chink  and  team, 

Time's  tireless  labor  showing, 
And  it  seemed  to  say,  "My  pride  is  gone, 

And  'tis  fit  that  I,  too,  were  going." 

A  hard,  hard  task  there  was  to  do, 

And  so  there  was  long  delaying — 
Till  the  winds  pierced  through  at  every  crack, 

And  the  mossy  roof  was  decaying. 
The  old  men  said  it  had  grown  to  them 

Like  one  of  their  feeble  number; 
And  it  seemed  tike  watching  some  worn-out  friend 

Going  to  his  final  slumber- 
But  none  had  the  heart  to  set  the  axe 

On  its  crumbling  timbers  ringing. 
For  there  thoy  had  watched  life's  thriftiest  hopes 

To  a  heavenly  harvest  springing. 
So  they  left  fbr  the  years  to  wear  away 

The  bonds  that  love  could  not  sever, 
And  we  mournfully  left  for  the  last,  last  time, 

The  old  school-house  by  the  river ! 

WANTS  OF  THE  AGES. 

It  is  a  man's  destiny  still  to  be  longing  for  something,  and  tho 
gratification  of  one  set  of  wishes  but  prepares  the  unsatisfied  soul 
for  the  conception  of  another.  The  child  of  a  year  wants  little  but 
food  and  sleep,  and  no  sooner  is  he  supplied  with  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance of  either  of  those  excellent  things,  than  he  begins  whimper- 
ing, or  yelling  it  may  be,  for  the  other.  At  three,  the  young  urchin 
becomes  enamored  of  sugar-plums,  apple-pies  and  confectionary. 
At  six  his  imagination  runs  upon  kites,  marbles,  anil  play  time. 
At  ten  the  boy  wants  to  leave  school  and  have  nothing  to  do  but 
go  bird-nesting  and  blackberry  hunting.  At  fifteen  he  wants  n 
beard,  a  watch,  and  a  pair  of  Wellington  boots.  At  twenty  ho 
wishes  to  cut  a  figure  and  rides  horses ;  sometimes  his  thirst  for 
display  breaks  out  in  dandyism,  and  sometimes  in  poetry;  he 
wauts  sadly  to  be  in  love,  and  takes  it  for  granted  all  the  ladies 
arc  living  for  him.  The  young  man  of  twenty-five  wants  a  wife  ; 
and  at  thirty  be  longs  to  be  single  again.  From  thirty  to  forty  ho 
wants  to  be  rich,  and  thinks  more  of  making  money  than  s|>ending 
it.  At  fifty  he  wants  excellent  dinners  and  capital  wine,  and  a  nap 
in  the  afternoon.  The  respectable  old  gentleman  of  sixty  wants 
to  retire  from  business  with  a  snug  independence  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand,  to  marry  his  daughters,  set  up  his  sons,  and 
live  in  the  country  ;  and  then  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  wants  to  be 
young  again. — Portfb 


CANTERBURY  BELLS. 

The  celebrated  bells  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  England,  and 
the  tower  in  which  they  are  placed,  have  been  lately  repaired,  two 
of  the  ten  bells  which  were  cracked  having  been  recast.  The  clock, 
which  bears  the  name  of  "  Edward  Burrel,  1025,"  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  one,  by  W.  II.  Trimnell,  whii  h  weighs  two  tons, 
and  the  frame  of  it  is  nine  feet  four  inches  long.  The  main  quar- 
ter and  striking  wheels,  made  of  gun-metal,  are  24  inches  each  in 
diameter,  and  the  pendulum  ball  weighs  4G0  lbs.  The  new  clock 
will  strike  the  quarters  on  the  first  and  fourth  bells,  and  the  hours 
on  the  old  "  Dunstan,"  weighing  7500  lbs.,  which  hangs  on  the 
top  of  the  Oxford  steeple  above  the  leaden  roof.  The  tower  of  the 
cathedral  has  been  strengthened,  bo  as  to  admit  of  the  bells  being 
rung  again  "as  of  yore,  beginning  before  Christmas.  From  ap- 
prehension of  ibe  insecurity  of  the  tower,  the  ringing  has  been  sus- 
pended for  many  year-,  and  the  citizens  are  looking  forward  to 
the  renewal  of  their  joy -exciting  sound.-;  with  much  satisfaction. — 
Mtnichester  Guuk 


It  is  not  the  least  advantage  of  friendship,  that  by  communi- 
cating our  thoughts  to  another,  we  render  them  distinct  to  our- 
selves, and  reduce  the  subjects  of  our  sorrow  and  anxiety  to  their 
just  magnitude  for  our  own  contemplation. — Coleridge. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


NEW  BEDFORD. 

We  present  herewith  a  series  of  eight 
views  drawn  expressly  for  us  on  the  spot  hy 
our  popular  artist,  Mr.  Kilhurn,  represent- 
ing some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
flourishing  city  of  New  Bedford,  in  this 
State.  The  Savings  Institute,  delineated  in 
onr  first  engraving,  is  a  neat  and  tasteful 
building,  with  a  freestone  front.  The  High 
School,  shown  in  our  second  engraving,  is 
a  plain  brick  edifice,  two  stories  in  height, 
and  is  occupied  hy  schools  for  both  sexes. 
It  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  enjoys  a 
high  reputation.  Our  third  view  is  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  which  stands  in  a  good 
position  in  tho  elevated  part  of  the  city,  and 
is  built  entirely  of  granite.  Its  square  tow- 
ers, battlements,  and  buttresses  and  pointed 
windows,  and  the  ornamental  character  of 
its  surroundings,  give  it  an  imposing  and 
attractive  aspect,  nnd  render  it  the  most 
striking  church  edifice  in  the  city.  The 
trees  planted  near  it  add  an  additional  ef- 
fect to  its  picturesque  appearance.  The 
Court  House,  delineated  in  our  fourth  pic- 
ture, is  a  fine,  substantial  brick  building, 
with  a  handsome  Doric  colonnade  in  front, 
to  which  access  is  had  by  a  broad  flight  of 
steps.  It  stands  in  County  Street.  The 
grounds  are  handsomely  fenced  and  orna- 
mented with  trees.  The  City  Hall,  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  Market  Square,  mid 
built  of  stone,  presents  a  fine  appearance. 
It  is  surrounded  by  thrifty  trees,  as  shown 
in  our  engraving,  which  a  few  years  henco 
will  form  a  beautiful  park.  The  station- 
house  of  the  New  Bedford  and  Taunton 
Railroad,  which  runs  to  Mansfield,  where  it 
connects  with  the  Providence  Railroad,  is 
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SAVINGS    INSTITUTION,   NEW    BEDFORD,   MA88 

shown  in  our  sixth  en- 
graving. It  is  a  wood- 
en structure,  of  the 
Egyptian  order  of  ar- 
chitecture, presenting  a 
neat  appearance  exter- 
nally, and  having  ex- 
cellent and  commodi- 
ous interior  arrange- 
ments. The  Police 
Station  and  AVatch 
House,  correctly  delin- 
eated in  our  seventh 
picture, is  a  plain  struc- 
ture, but  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed.  Our 
last  engraving  shows  us 
the  handsome  granite 
building  in  which  the 
officials  of  Uncle  Sam 
sit  at  the  receipt  of  cus- 
toms. It  is  a  very  neat 
and  commodious  struc- 
ture. Tho  Post  Office 
is  in  the  same  building. 
These  illustrations,  all 
of  which  are  accurate, 
will  serve  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  architec- 
tural character  of  New 
Bedford.  Our  readers 
will  notice  with  pleas- 
ure that  the  public 
buildings  all  hare  orna- 
mental trees  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  a  very 


praiseworthy  and   agreeable  feature.     In- 
deed,  the   people  of  New  Bedford  are  re- 
markable for  their  tree-loving  propensities. 
Every  year,  therefore,  will  add  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  the   place ;   for,  unlike  the  works 
of  human  hands,  these  noble  ornaments  in- 
crease in  beauty  with  age,  and  do  not  reach 
their  period  of  decline  till  centuries  of  snn 
and  frost  have  passed  over  their  branching 
heads.     New  Bedford  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  a  small  estuary  called 
Acushnet   River,   which   indents   the  land 
near  the   western  extremity  of  Buzzard's 
Bay.     It  is  tifty-five  miles  south  of  Boston, 
and  the  same  distance  from  Nantucket,  with 
which  there  is  a  steamboat  communication. 
It  is  situated  on  an  acclivity,  and  is  laid  out 
with  great  neatness  and  regularity.  A  large 
number  of  the  houses  arc  of  wood,  though 
of  late  years  more  durable  material  has  been 
employed.     Many  of  the  private  residences 
are  very  elegant,   and  the  grounds  abont 
them  laid  out  with  great  taste.     The  gener- 
al aspect  of  the  place,  as  viewed  from  Fair- 
haven,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  u 
von  approach  from  the  harbor,  is  pleasing. 
The  streets  are  laid  ont  on  the  rectangular 
plan  of  Philadelphia.     The  upper  part  of 
the  city  is   the  best  built.     Tho   houses  on 
County  Street  are  noted  for  their  beauty, 
and  this  thoroughfare  is  closely  planted  with 
shade  trees.     An  agreeable  drive  is  famish- 
ed by  a  beautiful  avenue,  eighty  feet  broad 
with   sidewalks  eight  feet  wide,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  city  four  miles,  round  Clark's 
Point,  encircling  the  light-house.      Of  the 
churches,  which  arc  abont  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, among  which  the  Methodists  have  four ; 
the   Baptists,  two ;  the  Presbyterians,  two  ; 
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Congregationalism,  one;  Episcopalians,  one; 
Unitarians,  one  ;  Roman  Catholics,  one ;  Sea- 
men, one  ;  and  colored  persons,  three.  The  Sea- 
men's church  was  erected  at  an  expense  of 
$20,000,  and  is  supported  bv  ship  owners.  The 
poor-house  is  a  large  and  handsome  building. 
The  citizens  of  New  Bedford  have  provided  lib- 
erally for  education,  and  the  expenditures  for 
this  purpose,  in  1855,  were  more  than  $50,000. 
Besides  the  High  School,  a  view  of  which  we 
give,  and  which  accommodates  abont  200  pu- 
pils of  both  sexes,  there  are  about  thirty-five 
other  schools.  The  Friends'  Academy,  on 
County  Street,  is  a  handsome  building,  with 
beautiful  grounds,  and  although  originally  in- 
tended for  young  ladies  of  the  Friends'  Society 
exclusively,  now  admits  pupils  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed.  The  city  supports  five  newspa- 
pers, a  large  number  for  its  population  of  but 
18,000.  Among  the  means  of  mental  cnlture 
that  the  city  possesses,  may  be  mentioned  a  cor- 
porate institution,  the  Social  Library,  which 
contains  a  good  stock  of  excellent  books.  In 
point  of  wealth,  New  Bedford,  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  stands  second  only  to  Boston  in 
all  New  England.  On  the  authority  of  Lippin- 
cott's  and  Hayward's  Gazetteers,  we  present  the 
following  interesting  statistics  of  "its  business. 
The  whale-fishery  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
product  of  that  fishery  are  the  principal  branch- 
es of  business  in  which  the  inhabitants  arc  en- 
gaged, and  the  prolific  sonrces  of  their  wealth. 
New  Bedford  has  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage 
employed  in  tho  whale  fishery  than  any  other 
port  in  the  United  States.  As'early  as  the  vcar 
1 764,  the  settlers  of  New  Bedford  sent  forth 
their  small  vessels  and  their  adventurous  mar- 
iners in  pnrsuit  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
some  of  them  sailing  as  far  south  as  the  Falk- 
land Islands.  Interrupted  by  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  business  was  vigorously  and  success- 
fully revived  at  its  close,  and  with  the  tempora- 
ry suspension  caused  by  the  second  war  with 
(Jrcat  Britain,  has  been  continued  ever  since, 
constantly  increasing  in  importance.  The  gold 
discoveries  of  California  caused  a  partial  diver- 
sion of  capita!  and  tonnage.  Much  of  the 
sperm  oil  imported,  is  here  prepared  for  use,  by 
the  different  processes  bv  which  spring,  summer, 
faU  and  winter  oil,  as   the  different  kinds  are 
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called,  arc  produced,  before  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  various  markets  of  the  country ;  and 
from  the  spermaceti,  an  article  exclusively 
the  product  of  the  sperm  whale,  is  manufac- 
tured the  spermaceti  candle.  There  are  a 
larpe  number  of  sperm-candle  manufactories 
in  the  city.  Much  of  the  "  right  "  whale  oil 
is  exported  to  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
number  of  vessels  owned  here  employed  in 
the  whale  fishery  is  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  The  shipping  of  the  collection 
district  of  New  Bedford,  June  30,  1852, 
amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  139,062  tons 
registered,  and  10,145  tons  enrolled  and  li- 
censed. Of  the  former,  125,530  tons  were 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  9039  tons 
in  the  coasting  trade.  The  foreign  arrivals 
for  the  year  were  113  (27,940  tons)  ;  the 
clearances  for  foreign  ports  192  (58,340 
tons)  ;  of  which  55,347  tons  were  by  Amer- 
ican vessels.  The  whole  number  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  arrived  at  New  Bedford  during 
the  year  ending  December,  31,  1852,  were 
99,  of  which  59  were  employed  in  the  whale 
fishery.  The  value  of  sperm  oil  entered  at 
the  custom-house  during  the  same  year  was 
$1,927,511  ;  of  whale  oil,  $1,040,823,  and  of 
whalebone,  S444.318  ;  total,  $3,412,658. 
The  average  annual  receipts  for  the  ten  years 
ending  1852,  were — sperm  oil,  115,454  bbls.  ; 
whale  oil,  240,459  bbls.  ;  and  of  whalebone, 
2,664,700  pounds.  The  amount  of  duties 
collected  on  imported  merchandize,  in  1852, 
was  24,979  55.  Besides  the  manufactories 
dependent  on  the  whale  fishing  business, 
there  are  many  others  involving  a  large 
amount  of  capital.  There  is  an  extensive 
steam  cotton  mill,  which  employs  three  or 
four  hundred  hands,  and  there  is  also  a 
large  flouring  mill.  Coopering  and  ship- 
building are  also  carried  on  here  extensively. 
During  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  1852,  there 
were  built  14  ships,  1  schooner  and  3  brigs, 
with  an  aggregate  burthen  of  5226  tons,  and 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1853 — 54, 
there  was  added  6749  tons  of  shipping  to  the 
whale  fishery  and  4492  tons  to  the  merchant 
service,  in  all,  11,241  tons.  There  are  four 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  SI  ,900,000, 
a  Savings  Institution,  which  in  1853  had  a 
million  and  a  half  on   deposit,   and   four  in- 
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suranre  companies.  The  total  valuation  of 
property,  in  1854,  was  $24,989,100,  of  which 
$16,476,400  was  personal  property,  and 
$8,512,700  real  estate.  But  the  whalo  fish- 
ery is,  as  wc  have  seen,  the  great  source  of 
wealth  to  New  Bedford.  In  the  last  centu- 
ry, the  gallantry  and  perseverance  of  our 
whalers  called  forth  the  eloquent  eulogy  of 
Edmund  Burke,  the  great  English  states- 
man, lie  painted  them  in  glowing  colore, 
pursuing  their  monstrous  prey  amidst  the 
icebergs  of  the  north,  tracking  them  to  the 
deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay 
and  Davis's  Straits  ;  he  showed  them  in  the 
circle  of  the  south  pole,  carrying  their  har- 
poons and  lances  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
chasing  their  gigantic  game  along  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  Though  the  early  American 
fishermen  pursued  their  business  in  almost 
unknown  regions,  and  had  to  construct 
their  own  maps  and  charts,  still,  so  great 
was  the  vigilance  of  their  commanders,  that 
shipwrecks  were  rare  among  them.  The 
Biscayans  were  the  first  of  European  people 
to  make  this  fishing  a  regular  pursuit,  and 
during  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  centuries 
they  prosecuted  it  with  great  vigor  and  suc- 
cess. Their  profits,  however,  did  not  accrue 
from  the  oil,  as  the  whales  they  took  were 
not  so  large  as  those  of  tho  polar  seas,  but 
resulted  from  the  sale  of  the  flesh,  which 
was  used  extensively  for  food,  and  of  the 
whalebone,  which  was  immensely  valuable. 
The  whales  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  howev- 
er, were  soon  exhausted,  but  the  hardy  Bis- 
cayans, expert  in  the  management  of  tho 
harpoon,  were  eagerly  enlisted  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  navigators,  whose  voyages, 
undertaken  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage 
to  India,  had  thrown  open  the  northern 
haunts  of  the  whale.  At  this  period  whales 
were  so  abundant  that  a  ship  soon  obtained 
a  cargo  of  oil,  and  many  whales  were  killed 
out  of   pure  sport,    that  wore  afterwards 
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abandoned.  In  those 
days  the  blubber  was 
boiled  on  shore,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Dutch 
founded  a  considerable 
village  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Spitsbergen, 
which  they  called 
Smeerenberg,  from  the 
word  smeeren,  to  melt, 
and  berg,  town  or  vil- 
lage. Afterwards,  when 
whales  became  scarce 
about  Spitsbergen,  tak- 
ing to  the  Greenland 
seas,  the  Dutch  used  to 
send  home  the  blubber 
direct  to  Holland.  The 
fishery,  at  first  the  mo- 
nopoly of  a  company, 
was  made  free  in  1642, 
and  the  result  was  an 
extraordinary  activity 
in  the  business.  Tho 
ships  of  the  Dutch  were 
fitted  out  on  the  follow- 
ing plan — an  individ- 
ual, who  generally  took 
command,  furnished  tho 
hull  of  the  vessel,  the 
sailmakcr  supplied  tho 
sails,  a  cooper  the  casks, 
etc.,  and  each   person 
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shared  according  to  his  proportion  of  the 
outfit,  the  crew  being  hired  on  the  same 
principle.  In  1680,  the  Dutch  whale  fishery 
employed  about  260  ships,  and  14,000  sail- 
ors. But  the  wars  of  the  close  of  the  18th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries,  com- 
pletely ruined  this  branch  of  Dutch  indus- 
try. The  English  whale  fishery,  at  first  car- 
ried on  by  exclusive  companies,  met  with 
better  success.  To  stimulate  this  branch 
of  industry,  the  British  government,  for 
many  years,  paid  a  large  bounty  to  vessels 
engaged  in  it,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
bounties  paid  to  our  cod  fishermen.  The 
Americans,  however,  from  the  outset,  have 
been  peculiarly  successful  in  this  business. 
When,  in  1784,  Louis  XVI.  fitted  out  six 
ships  on  his  own  account,  he  enlisted  a  large 
number  of  experienced  whalemen  from  Nan- 
tucket. In  the  early  colonial  period  of  our 
history,  we  commenced  this  business.  At 
first  it  was  pursued  along  our  own  shores, 
but  as  the  whales  abandoned  them  for  re- 
mote waters,  our  hardy  mariners  followed 
in  pursuit,  penetrating  far  into  the  northern 
and  sonthern  oceans  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  From  1771  to  1775,  Massa- 
chusetts employed  183  vessels,  of  13,820 
tons  in  the  northern,  and  121  vessels,  of 
14,026  tons  in  the  southern  fishery.  Their 
enterprise  and  daring  added  enormously  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  beautiful 
city  we  have  delineated  is  a  tangible  proof 
of  the  importance  of  the  business.  The 
rapid  growth  in  extent  and  wealth  e>f  our 
American  cities  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  character  of  our  political  institutions. 
Had  this  country  rcmaine. I  :•.  colonial  depen- 
dency, its  progress  might,  indeed,  have  been 
rapid  as  compared  to  that  of  Europe,  but 
not  at  all  comparable  with  the  mighty 
strides  it  has  taken  as  an  independent  na- 
tion, in  every  art  and  science  which  serves 
to  advance  mankind. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  BACHELOR'S  INVITATION. 

BT    FIAII     rREELOVE. 

Come  join  the  dance '. 

Around  us  glance — 
Eyes  sparkling  bright  and  gay ; 

And  music  floats 

In  dulcet  notes — 
Now  dance  this  round  who  may ! 

Come  join  the  dance ! 

The  heart's  romance 
Is  dying  out  too  soon; 

Though  youth  is  passed, 

He  flew  too  fast — 
Old  Time  shall  bide  our  noon ! 

Come  join  the  dance! 

One  moment  glance 
At  life  in  gala  plume; 

With  loTe's  soft  thrill 

Your  warm  hearts  fill, 
And  give  Dan  Cupid  room. 

Come  join  the  dance ! 

In  dreamy  trance 
The  forms  of  days  gone  by, 

Arc  rising  round. 

From  fairy  ground, 
But  vanish  when  we  sigh. 

Yet  join  the  dance ! 

That  broken  trance 
Of  sweet  and  bitter  joy 

Hosts  o'er  the  heart 

With  rapturous  smart — 
life's  gold,  and  life's  alloy. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. J 

THE    MAIDEN    AUNT. 

BT   MRS.    HELEN    BICII. 

Aunt  Rachel  was  neither  a  love,  nor  a  paragon,  an  angel, 
nor  a  sylph,  only  a  most  excellent  and  sensible  young  woman. 
She  did  not  wear  a  profusion  of  rich  dark  curls,  nor  had  she  laugh- 
ing blue  eyes.  She  had  too  much  of  humiliation  to  undergo  in 
witnessing  the  unnumbered  acts  of  coarse  brutality  and  low  cun- 
ning, the  many  little  meannesses  of  her  deerepid,  miserly  father; 
in  attending,  nursing  and  comforting  her  pale  dying  mother,  weary, 
sorrow-laden  and  broken-spirited  by  her  long  bondage  to  her 
wretched  husband.  I  say,  she  had  too  many  of  life's  sad  and  de- 
pressing realities  to  meet,  to  have  laughing  blue  eyes — nor  had  she 
the  softest  and  whitest  of  hands.  Ah,  no,  they  wer9  browned  and 
hardened  by  constant  and  unremitting  toil ;  by  contact  with  the 
broom,  the  wheel  and  the  shuttle.  Yes,  and  they  might  have 
grown  harder  in  bathing  and  fomenting  the  rheumatic  limbs  of 
that  same  unworthy  father ;  and  more  brown  through  gathering 
healthful  herbs  and  plants  for  her  sick  mother.  They  could  not 
waken  sweet  music  from  the  piano's  keys,  or  flutter  the  white  fan 
in  the  most  approved  mode ;  but  they  could  make  the  most  deli- 
cious gruel  for  a  sick  neighbor,  or  the  finest,  whitest  bread  for  the 
weary  harvesters.  They  could  ply  the  needle  dexterously,  while 
good  substantial  coats  and  vests  rose  up  to  do  her  homage,  and 
the  fairest  and  whitest  of  linen  went  shining  from  them  to  adorn 
the  Sabbath  raiments  of  her  brothers.  I  must  own,  too,  my  hero- 
ine could  not  speak  one  word  of  French — never  did  an  uu  revoir 
or  an  ennui  fall  from  her  lips.  She  knew  not  if  Racine  wrote  ser- 
mons or  political  speeches ;  but  she  cqnld  tell  you  all  about  her 
country's  history,  could  cast  simple  interest,  and  understood  very 
well  how  to  use  good  sense.  I  have  often  thought,  had  Aunt 
Rachel's  sphere  been  other  than  that  of  woman's,  she  would  have 
proved  a  most  successful  business  man,  and  a  powerful  aid  to  all 
great  and  philanthropic  plans  for  the  happiness  and  well  being  of 
mankind.  But  I  must  not  speculate  on  what  she  might  have  been, 
but  simply  inform  you  what  she  was  and  is. 

To  go  back,  I  say,  I  rcmemlwr  her  in  her  youth,  when 
she  was  not  beautiful,  but  young  and  gentle,  and  may  I  add,  be- 
loved. It  was  not  many  months  from  that  dreamy  autumn  dav, 
when  1  stood  by  her  side  beneath  the  bended  boughs  of  the  noble 
old  applc-trce,  that  my  mother  came  to  mc  one  gloomy  spring 
morning  to  say,  " Rachel's  mother  was  dead,"  and  "we  must  go 
to  her  funeral."  I  remember  that,  too,  how  I  sat  shnddcring  at 
the  long  black  coffin,  and  wondering  why  they  spread  the  dreadful 
pall  over  the  poor  dead  woman  ;  and  how,  when  the  mourners 
passed  slowly  up  to  look  upon  the  still  face  of  the  departed,  I 
could  scarcely  distinguish  my  worshipped  Aunt  Rachel,  in  the 
tear-stained  face,  that  looked  even  more  plain  and  dark,  shaded  by 
the  crape  veil,  and  wan  and  haggard  through  grief.  I  thought 
thev  all  felt  very  sad  that  they  could  never  see  that  poor  pale  face 
again.  But  Aunt  Rachel ! — child  as  I  was,  I  actually  groaned 
aloud,  as  she  bent  above  her  mother,  trembling,  and  gasping,  and 
looking  so  utterly  forsaken ;  and  how,  as  they  went  by  me  to  fol- 
low the  coffin,  I  wished  "dear  aunty"  could  only  know  how  I 
pitied  her ;  but  I  dare  not  speak  to  her,  though  she  looked  kindly 
in  my  face  from  amid  a  shower  of  tears.  I  knew  it  afterwards, 
that  she  felt  more  like  a  mother  following  her  child  to  its  rest ;  for 
she  had  been  for  years  the  slay,  the  hope  and  protector  of  the  frail 
being  now  for  ever  at  peace. 

Years  went  by,  Aunt  Rachel  grew  older,  and  perhaps  less 
comely,  but  as  she  became  familiar  with  the  "  twenties,"  rumors 
gained  that  Aunt  Rachel  had  a  beau — that  she  was  to  be  married. 
I  know  well  how  it  gratified  me  to  learn  that  lie  was  a  fine  looking 


man,  with  a  good  education  ;  and  how  proud  I  was  that  she  would 
ride  in  an  easy  carriage,  instead  of  the  crazy  old  lumber  wagon, 
and  at  last,  I  thought,  good  Aunt  Rachel  can  rest.  Yes,  she  will 
do  so  much  more  good  now,  that  she  will  be  rich,  and  be  enabled 
to  exercise  her  benevolence  so  much  the  more,  and  do  such  a  world 
of  attending  the  sick  children  and  old  people.  I  asked  to  be  dis- 
missed from  school  that  I  might  go  up  and  see  her  face,  to  try  and 
discover  if  she  had  grown  a  whit  handsomer,  now  she  was  in  love, 
and  to  be  married.  She  was  out  by  the  old  well,  with  the  gray 
bucket  poised  to  pour  the  water  into  the  pail,  and  to  my  blushing 
"  Good  afternoon,  aunty,"  she  turned  her  face  smilingly  to  me, 
with  a  kind  remark.  Ah,  yes,  she  was  mnch  younger  and  fairer; 
the  light  of  hope  danced  in  her  hazel  eyes,  and  the  look  that  true, 
elevated  and  happy  love  ever  wears,  was  there,  giving  her  whole 
kind  face  a  quiet,  calm  joy,  very  pleasing  to  view.  Again  she 
filled  my  apron  with  the  large  yellow  fruit;  again  put  back  my 
sun-bonnet  and  smoothed  my  hair,  and  1  thought,  as  she  stooped 
to  kiss  my  forehead,  as  I  said  *'  Good-by,"  that  a  tear  of  mingled 
pleasure  and  pain  dimmed  her  eye,  that  she  would  go  away  and 
sec  the  little  girl  no  more  for  years — but  with  him  !  Ah,  with  him  ! 
Another  year  another  rumor  again  at  school,  and  the  larger 
girls  whispered  it  with  indignant,  sorrowful  glances,  and  expres- 
sions of  "shameful,"  "miserable  wretch,"  "the  base,  deceitful 
villain,"  and  "poor,  dear,  blessed  Aunt  Rachel,  it  will  kill  lur; 
she  will  die  of  a  broken  heart.  She  loved  him  so  well,  and  had 
her  wedding-dress  all  made,  cake  baked,  and  it  was  frosted,  too — 
expected  him  to-morrow — and  such  sights  of  table  linen,  and  such 
piles  of  bedding — too  bad!  too  bad!"  "I  wish  his  wife  would 
just  scold  him  to  death — that  I  do  !"  "Yes;  or  run  off,  or  go 
crazy,"  broke  in  a  still  more  exasperated  young  lady,  with  a  stamp 
of  the  tiny  foot.  To  my  trembling  inquiry  of  "what  misfortune 
had  happened  to  Aunt  Rachel  V  they  said  her  expected  lover  was 
married  to  a  lady,  fairer  and  richer  than  our  good  aunt ;  but  that 
he  said  he  loved  her  better  than  the  heiress,  and  begged  her  for- 
giveness of  his  cruel  deception  ;  they  ended  by  saying  that  they 
hoped  Aunt  Rachel  would  sue  him  for  a  "breach  of  promise,"  at 
least.  Alas !  I  wept,  as  I  stole  away  to  mourn  over  the  fail  of  all 
my  proud  dreams  for  Aunt  Rachel.  Alas  !  I  cannot  go  now  and 
look  in  her  face;  it  would  break  my  heart  to  see  the  misery  of  one 
so  dear ! — for,  of  course,  she  will  die  ! — people  always  do  in  novels 
when  deserted  in  love  ;  and  I  bitterly  grieved  that  now,  indeed,  site 
would  be  as  "  plain  "  as  people  had  called  her.  I  was  a  child, 
with  an  imagination  nursed  by  love  talcs  and  Mrs.  Ilemans,  and  I 
could  not  perceive  any  other  termination  to  the  first  romance. 

A  week  passed  away,  and  one  morning  my  mother  told  mc  I 
must  call  and  do  an  errand  for  her  to  Aunt  Rachel.  I  did  not 
wish  to  go,  and  begged  of  her  not  to  send  me — she  will  look 
so  miserable,  poor  Aunt  Rachel !  "  Nonsense !  go  !"  said  my 
mother ;  "  she  is  a  sensible  girl,  and  too  wise  to  cry  for  a  worthless 
follow."  Once  more,  when  the  yellow  leaves  rivalled  the  yellow 
apples  on  the  old  tree,  and  the  hazy  light  slept  on  the  brown  hill- 
side, and  the  squirrel  leaped  from  the  gray  "corn-house"  to  the 
ground  with  a  gold  kernel  between  his  white  sharp  teeth,  I  sought 
Aunt  Rachel.  This  time  she  came  from  the  cool  shaded  parlor, 
and  1  almost  forgot  my  purpose  to  bo  calm  as  I  looked  up. 
Traces  of  tears  were  on  the  thin  cheeks,  and  such  a  tale  of  sadness 
in  the  mournful  eyes ;  yet  she  smiled  very  kindly  and  kissed  me 
tenderly.  I  felt  her  lips  tremble,  too,  though  she  did  not  speak  of 
anything,  save  the  business  I  came  to  do.  I  did  not  linger ;  I  had 
not  learned  to  hide  tears  and  check  grief,  then,  and  I  found  my 
sympathy  was  fast  gaining  over  my  cautiousness,  and  I  would 
not  have  wounded  her  pride,  nor  sought  her  confidence  for  gold 
uncounted.  Yet  perhaps  few  could  have  felt  a  more  sincere  re- 
spect or  sympathy.  She  went  with  me  to  the  door,  and  down  to 
the  favorite  tree  also,  stooping  to  fill  my  pocket  again  with  the 
mellow  fruit.  She  did  not  talk  much,  but  laid  her  hand  lovingly 
on  my  shoulder  at  parting,  and  said,  while  her  check  grew  paler, 
and  unuttered  grief  mingled  with  her  smile,  "Be  a  good  girl,  my 
child,  and  be  happy  while  you  can  ;  but  always  be  good." 

That  was  years  ago  ;  Aunt  Rachel  is  an  "old  maid  "  now — the 
soft,  black  hair  has  many  a  silver  thread,  and  the  gentle  brow 
many  lines  that  tell  of  trouble  and  of  years.  But  now,  let  me  tell 
the  crowning  excellence ;  the  noble  proof  that  she  deserves  to  be 
the  heroine  of  a  brighter  anil  far  loftier  story  than  this  humble 
ottering  of  an  admiring,  loving  heart.  Aunt  Rachel  did  not  die, 
nor  did  she  sue  for  a  breach  of  promise ;  she  went  about  her  daily 
pursuits,  and  her  ordinary  cares  and  charities,  with  closed  lips  and 
a  scaled  heart.  She  did  not  call  down  "  Heaven's  curse  "  upon 
the  man  she  loved,  but  who  had  chosen  beauty  and  wealth  to  the 
moral  beauty  and  spiritual  wealth  of  one  he  could  not  but  deeply 
esteem.  She  was  not  disappointed  in  love  ;  that  had  made  her 
happy  and  young — had  been  to  her  the  one  e tar  amid  her  dark- 
ened home-life — the  one  hope  of  peace  and  joy.  She  had  dreamed 
of  quiet  days  and  affectionate  companionship — of  a  thousand  acts 
of  devotion  she  could  do  for  him — of  a  thousand  things  that  were 
tender,  kind  and  beautiful  that  he  would  do  for  her — and  how 
much  of  all  that  was  worthy  could  they  both  accomplish  in  the 
love-lit  way  they  were  to  tread. 

The  future  had  seemed  illumined,  and  so  indeed  it  was  by  the 
light  that  was  in  her — the  pure  light  of  love,  and  faith,  and  hope. 
No !  it  was  not  in  love  she  had  been  disappointed,  but  in  the  want 
of  love ;  in  the  preponderance  of  worldly  desires  and  aims — in  a 
weak  seeking  of  the  outward  forms  of  loveliness,  forgetful  of  the 
just  worship  due  the  soul.  She  had  tasted  the  charmed  waters  of 
the  clear  well-spring  of  love  :  they  were  sweet  and  healthful — 
should  she  quaff  instead  evermore  the  bitter  ones  of  hate  ?  True, 
the  beautiful  dream  of  a  home  was  broken ;  she  must  still  meekly 
b^ar  up  under  the  heavy  burden  of  domestic  grievances,  and  must 
still  yearn  for  a  sympathy  she  could  not  find  in  those  allied  to  her 
by  ties  of  blood.     She  must  toil,  and  bear  much  of  mortification 


and  sorrow  from  those  immeasurably  beneath  her,  but  whom  it 
was  her  duty  still  to  befriend  and  comfort.  But  should  she  crush 
out  from  her  bruised  and  wounded  spirit  all  the  sweet  light  that  had 
revelled  there,  making  her  thorny  way  a  path  of  roses  ?  She  felt  it 
was  no  sin  to  love,  even  though  the  object  of  her  affection  had 
failed  to  attain  the  manly  standard  she  had  set  up  for  him  in  her 
own  lofty  soul.  So  Aunt  Rachel  went  on,  paler  and  with  sadden- 
ed eyes,  yet  always  with  a  kindly  smile,  in  the  way  assigned  her. 
Doubtless,  she  marvelled  at  times  why  that  way  was  rough — why 
she  had  not  found  happiness ;  and  sighed,  perhaps,  that  it  was  so 
long,  too — that  the  end  was  so  distant.  Still  she  went  on  with 
no  complaining,  no  ill-temper,  no  shrinking  from  the  way's  sharp 
roughness ;  leaving  no  duty  unperformed,  and  going  out  of  her 
way  often  to  seek  others  still  more  trying — always  kind,  benevo- 
lent, industrious  and  prudent. 

Aunt  Rachel  grew  older  and  still  more  plain.  She  had  offers, 
too — some  of  worthy,  honest  men,  who  could  in  a  measure  appre- 
ciate her  Christian  virtues,  and  admire  her  noble,  self-sacrificing 
course.  To  them  she  simply  replied,  that  she  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged the  honor  of  their  choice,  but  she  could  never  love  them 
as  a  wife  should  love  one  to  whom  she  was  united.  Perhaps  they 
would  have  gladly  risked  all  that,  could  they  have  seen  her  the 
presiding  genius  of  their  homes,  the  worthy  guide  to  their  mother- 
less children.  But  she  was  firm  in  her  principles,  and  did  not  do 
what  nine-tenths  of  the  world  think  they  have  a  right  to  do — give 
their  vows  with  an  absent  or  palsied  heart,  and  their  hands  to  the 
clasp  they  would  shun,  were  it  not  for  the/  fear  of  being  what  Aunt 
Rachel  was,  an  old  maid,  or  for  a  fine  house,  or  a  few  hundred 
acres  unencumbered  save  by  a  lord  they  loathed.  Years  went  bv, 
and  brought  her  many  sorrows,  and  still  her  full  share  of  toil. 

She  came  to  Be  homeless  at  last ;  and  yet  she  never  could  bo 
homeless,  for  every  house  would  open  its  doors  to  her — the  an. 
of  patience  and  mercy,  the  nurse  of  the  sick,  the  comforter  of  ago 
and  sorrow,  the  skilful  assistant  in  all  useful  labors.  No!  Aunt 
Rachel  never  will  be  homeless ;  for  wherever  the  firelight  shines 
on  truthful,  honest  faces — wherever  the  spirit  of  virtuous  admira- 
tion for  genuine  worth  dwells — there  is  Aunt  Rachel's  home; 
there  is  she  honored  and  beloved,  as  those  alone  can  be  who  live 
and  labor  for  the  good  of  others,  and  not  merely  for  their  own 
selfish  enjoyment. 

The  "old  maid,"  Aunt  Rachel,  has  lived  long,  and  lived  well. 
She  has  never  married ;  but  she  has  done  more  real  good,  has 
borne  her  hard  lot  with  more  of  brave,  true  courage  and  patience, 
than  many  who  glory  in  the  name  of  wife — though  they  may  never 
have  even  thought  on  a  wife's  requirements,  much  less  met  and 
performed  them  with  a  cheerful  brow  and  a  sunny  soul.  She  will 
be  loved  and  trusted,  sought  and  attended,  all  the  days  it  pleases 
God  to  give  her ;  and  when  her  last  work  is  done  on  earth,  and 
her  last  duties  smilingly  finished,  meekly  and  quietly  will  she 
sleep  to  waken  where  they  "  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage, but  are  as  the  angels  of  God."  Though  "she  be  dead,  yet 
shall  she  live  "  in  grateful,  mourning  hearts,  and  her  name  become 
a  word  of  blessing  and  of  hope.  Noble  mothers  will  say,  "Be  an 
Aunt  Rachel,  my  child,  and  wc  shall  never  blush  to  call  you  an 
'old  maid.'" 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
IN  DREAMS. 

The  night  Is  full  of  dreams  of  then. 

In  dreams  thy  spirit  walks  with  mine, 
Thou  whispcrest  words  of  love  to  me, 

In  dreams  I  still  am  thine. 
Again  in  dreams  thy  roire  is  heard, 

That  bound  mo  with  its  spell, 
And  tellB  mo  in  each  whispering  word, 

That  still  thou  lov*st  me  well. 

In  dreams  I'm  sitting  by  that  shore, 

And  thou  art  by  my  side; 
TTe  list  to  the  din  of  ocean's  roar, 

And  we  trace  the  ebbing  tide. 
And  in  that  tide  our  fate  was  writ, 

Although  we  read  it  not; 
And  Httle  deemed  our  love  like  it 

Awhile  would  flow— so  soon  forgot. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AN  UNDERGROUND  STORY. 

BT    HORACE    B.    STAMFORD. 

From  Milan  wc  went  to  Parma,  and  having  spent  a  week  in  the 
lnttcr  city,  Wan] well  and  myself  bought  horses  to  carry  us  to  St. 
Stefano,  the  man  of  whom  we  bought  them  pledging  himself  to 
buy  them  back  at  any  time  within  a  month,  if  we  did  not  injure 
them,  only  deducting  a  moderate  price  for  their  use.  St.  Stefano 
i«  nt  the  head  waters  of  the  Taro,  and  distant  from  Parma  some 
fivc-and-forty  miles.  It  is  nestled  away  at  the  foot  of  the  Appe- 
nines,  and  we  had  been  invited  hitherto  by  our  friend  Montallo, 
who  owned  an  extensive  vineyard  there.  We  had  first  met  Mi- 
chael Montallo  in  Genoa,  and  as  a  warm  intimacy  sprang  up  be- 
tween us,  and  as  he  promised  us  any  amount  of  pleasure,  wc  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  to  visit  him.  lie  bad  gone  on  a  few  days  in 
advance  to  prepare  for  our  coming. 

We  were  fortunate  in  our  horses,  for  we  obtained  two  noble 
ones,  and  their  keeper  assured  us  that  if  we  started  betimes  in  the 
morning  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  St.  Stefano  be- 
fore night.  We  started  early — only  half  an  hour  after  the  sun 
was  up — and  as  the  road  followed  the  bank  of  the  Taro  nearly  all 
the  way,  the  ride  was  a  delightful  one.  It  was  only  three  o'clock 
when  we  reached  Compiano,  which  was  only  ten  miles  from  Mon- 
tallo 's  residence.  After  leaving  this  place  we  left  the  river,  and 
found  ourselves  among  the  mountains,  the  road  winding  around 
among  lofty  spurs  of  the  range.  We  had  reached  a  point  where 
the  path  crossed  a  swift  mountain  torrent,  and  had  just  passed  the 
,  when  a  dozen  horsemen  appeared  before  us.  There  was 
no  mistaking  those  habits  ;  the  tall,  peaked  hat,  with  its  gatulv 
band  ;  the  short,  embroidered  jackets ;  the  blue  shirts,  and  the 
leathern  belts  with  their  load  of  weapons. 

"  Stand  and  deliver  I"  were  the  first  words  wc  heard  ;  and  after 
a  few  moments  hesitation  wo  concluded  to  obey.  Wc  begged  of 
them  to  allow  us  to  retain  our  portmanteaus  and  clothing,  but 
they  would  allow  us  nothing.  They  were  dark,  savage-looking 
men,  long  inured  to  crime,  and  I  could  find  nothing  of  that  ro- 
mance about  them  which  I  bad  so  often  beard  of  in  connection 
with  the  Italian  banditti ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  were  low,  vul- 
gar looking  fellows,  with  a  hang-dog  look,  that  forbade  all  thought 
of  any  such  thing  as  a  "lady-love"  in  connection  with  them. 
They  took  our  portmanteaus,  with  all  our  clothing,  our  watches 
and  money,  and  then  bade  us  go  on.  I  found  myself  lighter  in 
burden  to  the  amount  of  fire  hundred  dollars  in  money,  a  watch 
worth  a  hundred  more,  and  clothing  worth  perhaps  another  hun- 
dred. Waidwcll  had  been  wise  enough  to  leave  most  of  his  money 
in  Parma,  so  his  loss  was  not  so  much.  So  when  wc  reached 
Montallo's  our  pleasure  was  somewhat  damped. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said,  when  we  had  told  our  story,  "  I  have 
clothing  enough,  and  if  you  hnve  escaped  Dalmarto  and  his  band 
with  your  lives,  you  should  consider  yourselves  fortunate." 

"  Then  they  arc  known  '."  said  I. 

"  Known  !"  repeated  my  host,  with  a  dubious  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  "  I  should  think  they  were.  Why,  they  have  been  the 
pest  of  these  mountain  regions  for  over  eight  years.  Right  here 
is  the  only  handy  pass  over  the  mountains  to  Genoa,  and  these 
■villains  have  grown  fat  in  purse  on  the  heavy  robberies  they  have 
committed.  They  arc  the  terror  of  all  travellers,  and  the  plague 
of  all  officers  and  soldiers." 

"  Then  they  cannot  be  soldiers." 

"  Why  bless  you,  no.  More  than  two  hundred  soldiers  have 
spent  a  fortnight  at  a  time  about  their  haunts  without  effect.  To 
a  stranger  an  account  of  the  escapes  they  have  made  would  bo  in- 
credible. Sometimes  they  are  here,  and  sometimes  there ;  but 
the  moment  a  party  of  soldiers  heave  in  sight  they  arc  nowhere !" 

That  evening  Montallo  entertained  us  with  an  account  of  Dal- 
marto's  exploits,  and  I  was  glad  he  did,  for  thereby  I  was  enabled 
to  go  to  bed  a  happy  man.  The  loss  of  my  property  seemed  as 
nothing,  for  I  could  only  feci  thankful  that  I  was  alive.  On  the 
following  morning  we  had  an  opportunity  to  look  about  and  never 
did  I  find  myself  in  a  more  charming  spot.  Montallo's  place  was 
in  a  deep,  wide  valley,  or  vale,  with  noble  mountains  upon  either 
hand,  and  his  vineyards  extending  up  the  slopes  on  both  sides. 
From  his  place  it  was  only  about  thirty  miles  over  across  to  Genoa, 
and  as  he  could  carry  all  his  wine  over  upon  mules,  his  extensive 
vineyards  were  profitable.  He  kept  a  dozen  men  at  work  most  of 
the  time,  besides  the  muleteers,  lie  was  a  wealthier  man  than  I 
had  supposed. 

Two  days  were  spent  in  wandering  about  his  premises,  and  vis- 
iting his  extensive  wine  vaults,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  he  proposed  to  visit  the  great  cave  of  Castello. 


"  It  is  a  great  place,"  said  our  host,  "  and  a  place  which  no  one 
has  yet  fully  explored.  It  was  accidentally  found  some  years  ago 
by  a  poor  peasant,  who  had  lost  some  goats,  and  was  up  there 
searching  for  them.     But  come,  you  shall  see  for  yourselves." 

At  seven  o'c  lock  wc  mounted  our  mules  and  set  out,  and  after 
travelling  some  six  miles  along  a  winding  path  among  crags  and 
cliffs,  wc  began  to  ascend  a  mountain.  It  was  a  tedious  ride  up 
the  rough,  circuitous  path,  but  we  managed  to  take  it  pleasantly, 
nnd  at  length  our  host  bade  us  stop.  We  were  now  upon  a  broad 
table  of  rock,  with  a  perpendicular  descent  of  some  hundred  feet 
upon  one  hand,  and  upon  the  Other  the  mountain  still  towered  up 
above  us.  We  hitched  the  mules  to  some  dwarf-pines  that  grew 
out  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  and  then  having  taken  our  torches, 
wc  prepared  to  follow  our  lender.  These  torches  were  huge  lamps, 
made  to  hang  on  wooden  handles,  something  after  the  fashion  of 
the  torches  carried  by  engine-men. 

Each  of  us  took  a  torch,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  flask  of  wine, 
and  then  set  out.  For  a  distance  of  twenty  rods,  or  more,  we 
climbed  up  a  steep  ascent,  and  here  wc  came  upon  another  table, 
only  much  smaller  than  the  first.  Upon  this,  standing  close  in  to 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  was  a  huge  detached  rock,  and  back  of 
this  we  found  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  It  was  a  rough,  jagged 
aperture,  some  ten  feet  in  diameter,  with  only  a  scene  of  darkness 
beyond.  Montallo  entered  first,  and  we  followed.  For  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  feet  wc  passed  through  a  tunnel  not  varying  much 
in  height  from  the  entrance,  nnd  after  this  the  way  began  to  widen 
and  expand,  until  wc  found  ourselves  in  a  vast  chamber,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  were  lost  in  utter  gloom.  The  floor  was  quite 
smooth,  but  had  a  descent  as  wc  went  on.  Through  this  hall  we 
travelled  nearly  four  hundred  feet,  and  then  wc  came  to  a  place 
where  we  had  to  crawd  along  upon  our  hands  nnd  knees ;  but  this 
was  only  a  few  feet,  and  then  wc  found  ourselves  in  a  hall  not  so 
large  as  the  first,  but  vastly  more  grand,  for  the  walls  were  hung 
all  over  with  stalactites,  and  as  the  light  of  our  torches  struck  on 
the  flashing  pendants,  the  place  had  the  appearance  of  one  vast 
stclliferous  dome. 

After  feasting  our  eyes  upon  this  for  a  while,  we  passed  on  to 
another  cave,  still  smaller  than  the  others,  and  here  we  saw  pas- 
sages leading  off  in  all  directions.  They  were  narrow  and  high, 
seeming  like  vast  fissures  where  the  rock  had  split  asunder.  Into 
one  of  these  I  entered  alone,  and  as  the  way  seemed  straight,  I 
kept  on  for  fomc  distance,  the  thought  of  finding  any  difficulty  in 
getting  back  never  once  entering  my  head.  I  did  not  notice  that 
though  the  way  seemed  straight  as  I  was  going,  yet  it  had  slightly 
radiating  branches  going  back.  At  length  the  floor  became  rough, 
and  while  I  held  the  torch  above  my  head,  and  looked  only  upon 
the  floor  to  see  that  my  footing  was  6ure,  an  intervening  spur 
caught  my  light  and  threw  it  from  my  hand.  For  an  instant  the 
fallen  flame  quivered  with  its  expiring  throes — and  then  I  was  in 
utter  darkness.  I  groped  about  until  I  found  my  torch,  and  then 
I  turned  to  make  my  way  back.  My  eyes  were  of  no  more  use 
than  was  my  lighted  torch ;  but  I  fancied  I  had  not  gone  far,  and 
that  a  few  moments  groping  would  lead  mc  to  my  companions. 

But  ere  long  I  felt  that  something  must  be  wrong,  and  then  I 
remembered  that  I  had  my  apparatus  for  lighting  cigars  with  me, 
and  after  a  while  I  managed  to  re-light  my  torch.  Strange  that  I 
had  not  thought  of  this  before.  However,  the  way  was  once  more 
light,  and  I  pushed  on,  and  ere  long  I  came  out  into  a  large 
apartment,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  calling  for  my  friends,  when 
I  discovered  that  I  was  in  a  place  where  I  had  not  been  before. 
Again  I  called  out  with  all  my  power,  but  only  the  startling  echoes 
of  my  own  voice  replied.  But  my  eye  caught  a  passage  that  I 
was  sure  led  back  towards  the  spot  where  I  had  left  my  compan- 
ions, and  I  started  into  it.  1  had  not  gone  fifty  feet  before  I  came 
to  a  point  where  the  passage  branched  off  in  three  different  ways, 
but  I  took  the  one  which  led  straight  on,  and  followed  it  until  I 
was  satisfied  tint  I  was  on  the  wrong  track.  To  go  back  I  con- 
sidered the  safest  way,  so  back  I  turned  ;  but  ere  I  had  gone  ten 
rods  I  found  the  way  divided  into  two  branches.  I  had  not  no- 
ticed this  before.  Without  much  hesitation  I  took  the  one  that 
led  to  the  right,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  the  one  by  which 
I  had  come. 

And  on  I  went — on,  on — and  by-and-by  I  had  the  peculiar  sat- 
isfaction of  being  convinced  that  I  had  made  another  mistake.  I 
stopped  and  pondered  ;  and  at  length  I  resolved  that  I  would  take 
some  path  and  follow  as  long  as  I  could.  I  was  now  in  a  small 
chamber,  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which  were  only  of  dark  rock, 
and  which  had  three  outlets.  I  chose  the  one  that  I  fancied  would 
lead  me  aright,  and  pushed  on.  I  had  heard  of  people's  being 
lost  and  dying  amid  the  interminable  labyrinths  of  these  vast  cav- 
erns, and  it  is  not  strange  that  such  thoughts  made  me  a  little  un- 
easy, to  say  the  least.  But  on  I  went,  sometimes  thinking  1  must 
be  right,  and,  at  others,  that  I  was  wrong.  I  passed  through  four 
more  chambers,  one  of  them  as  large  as  any  I  had  entered,  and 
finally  I  struck  into  a  low,  narrow  passage  which  had  a  gradual 
descent.  After  travelling  this  some  distance  I  stopped.  The  way 
was  very  descending  now,  and  often  I  bad  to  step  down  from  one 
crag  to  another,  sometimes  letting  myself  down  by  my  hands, 
where  the  perpendicular  descent  was  great.  It  seemed  that  I  must 
be  going  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  ;  but  after  a  while 
I  pushed  on  again. 

And  it  was  well  that  I  did,  for  I  had  not  gone  twenty  steps  be- 
fore I  saw  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  ahead.  I  put  my  torch  behind 
me,  so  as  to  be  sure,  and  there  was  no  mistake.  This  glimmer 
was  descending,  being  certainly  twenty  degrees  below  me.  But 
down  I  went,  and  when  I  had  reached  tho  point  where  the  light 
came  in,  I  found  it  to  be  a  low,  narrow  aperture,  the  wide  passage 
I  had  been  following  taking  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  left,  and  leading 
away  into  utter  darkness.  I  crawled  out  into  this  aperture,  and 
found  that  I  was  upon  a  sort  of  shelf,  about  half  way  up  the  wall 


of  a  wide  chamber,  and  into  this  chamber  the  light  came  from  two 
directions — from  a  narrow  fissure  overhead,  and  from  an  entrance 
on  the  floor  nearly  opposite  from  where  I  was.  I  held  my  torch 
out  into  the  cave,  and  could  see  that  the  bottom  was  not  far  from 
twelve  feet  from  where  I  was  perched  upon  the  shelf.  And  I  saw 
more,  too.     But  wait. 

Slowly  and  carefully  I  made  my  way  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf, 
and  then  having  found  secure  clutching  places  for  my  hands  I 
worked  my  way  over  and  let  my  body  down,  and  in  a  moment 
more  I  reached  the  bottom  of  the  envc  in  safety.  Of  course  my 
torch  was  extinguished,  but  I  could  see  well  enough  without;  and 
almost  the  first  thing  upon  which  my  eyes  fell  was — my  own 
portmanteau  ! 

Of  course  I  knew  that  I  was  in  the  robbers'  cave.  It  was  a  wide 
cavern,  with  a  rough,  uneven  floor,  and  upon  every  hand  were 
piled  up  heaps  of  booty.  There  were  many  bales  of  dry  goods, 
many  casks,  and,  in  short,  every  conceivable  thing  that  travellers 
could  carry  across  the  mountains.  I'pon  one  side  I  saw  a  huge 
chest,  which  I  tried  to  move,  but  coul  1  not.  It  was  firmly  locked, 
and  I  supposed  it  must  contain  what  of  money  and  jewels  tho 
bandits  had  to  store  away.  I  opened  my  portmanteau,  and  found 
my  property  untouched,  only  my  gold  was  missing. 

But  I  waited  not  long  here.  I  took  my  portmanteau,  and  had 
resolved  to  take  it  off,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  if 
the  villains  should  return  and  find  anything  missing  they  might 
take  alarm  and  make  off  with  their  most  valuable  booty,  and  fur- 
thermore, as  my  portmanteau  was  but  little  compared  with  the  gold 
I  bad  lost,  I  put  it  back  where  I  had  found  it,  and  then  taking 
my  torch,  made  my  way  to  the  place  where  the  light  came  in  upon 
the  floor.  I  found  here  an  aperture  only  about  three  feet  high, 
and  some  six  feet  in  width,  and  having  c  rawled  through  this  I 
found  myself  in  a  deep  ravine,  and  upon  turning  about  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  I  could  not  sec  the  hole  from  whence  I  bail 
come.  But  the  mystery  was  soon  explained.  In  coming  out  I 
had  slid  down  a  gentle  descent,  and  an  overhanging  shelf  of  rock 
completely  concealed  the  entrance.  I  should  have  said  before,  but 
may  as  well  say  here,  that  from  the  bottom  of  the  enve  the  aper- 
ture through  which  I  had  gained  access  could  not  be  seen,  for  the 
shelf  extended  some  two  or  three  feet  out  from  the  wall,  and  thus 
bid  the  place;  so  I  doubt  if  the  robbers  ever  discovered  the  secret. 

This  ravine  in  which  I  found  myself  after  leaving  the  cavern, 
was  long,  narrow,  and  deep,  with  almost  perpendicular  walls,  but 
I  could  see  that  near  mc  was  the  end  of  it,  where  the  solid  wall 
arose  upon  three  sides,  and  I  knew  of  course  that  the  outlet  must 
be  the  other  way.  So  on  I  hastened,  and  at  length  came  to  the 
place  of  egress,  which  was  very  narrow,  and  hidden  among  a  thick 
clump  of  trees.  When  I  reached  the  confine  of  this  stunted  copse 
I  found  myself  upon  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  I  So  I  must 
have  made  my  way  entirely  through  the  giant  rock. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  path  from  here ;  with  quick 
steps  I  started  for  the  other  side.  I  remembered  a  peculiar  clump 
of  trees  I  had  noticed  in  the  morning  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  as  I  could  see  this  now,  I  bad  a  safe  guide.  The  way  was 
toilsome,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  to  rest  I  reached  the 
broad  table  where  we  had  left  our  mules ;  and  shortly  my  com- 
panions joined  mc.  I  told  them  my  story,  and  it  was  received 
with  many  expressions  of  almost  incredulous  wonder. 

Wc  reached  home  safe  and  hungry,  and  on  the  next  morning 
Montallo  hastened  off  to  St.  Stefano,  where  he  gnvc  an  account  of 
my  discovery  to  an  officer.  The  next  morning  I  found,  when  I 
arose,  a  detachment  of  fifty  soldiers  under  my  window,  waiting  for 
me  to  guide  them  to  the  banditti's  cave.  Soon  after  breakfast  I 
joined  them.  Wardwcll  and  Montallo  accompanied  us,  and  by 
eight  o'clock  wc  were  ready  to  set  out.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  when 
wc  reached  the  mouth  of  the  robbers'  cave,  and  having  satisfied 
ourselves  that  there  was  no  one  within  we  entered.  The  officers 
were  astonished  l>eyond  measure.  It  was  soon  arranged  that  tho 
soldiers  should  remain  concealed  about  the  place  until  the  bandits 
came,  so  my  companions  and  myself  set  out  on  our  return. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  the  soldiers  came  back, 
with  the  robbers  with  them,  seven  in  number,  having  left  five  dead 
in  the  ravine  on  the  mountain.  Before  I  left  Montallo's  dwelling, 
Dalmarto  and  his  men  were  hung,  and  the  people  were  once  nioro 
able  to  travel  in  safety.  I  received  back  my  property  in  full,  and 
a  small  sum  of  gold  besides  ;  but  the  warm  blessings  I  received 
from  the  relieved  people  were  of  more  value  than  all  else. 
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JOH.V   UKIUU,  ESU.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  a  correct  likeness  of  a 
gentleman  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  one  of  her  richest  and  worthiest  citizens,  a  man 
emphatically  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  He  has 
been  distinguished  through  life  for  energy  of  character, 
directness  of  purpose,  indefatigable  industry,  promptness, 
decision  and  nigh  principle,  and  as  such,  may  be  cited  as 
an  example  for  imitation.  Some  few  years  since  we 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  newspaper,  a  few  brief  "  hints 
to  young  men  about  commencing  business,"  and  were 
struck  with  their  directness  and  soundness.  We  sup- 
posed them  to  be  culled  from  various  sources,  but  after- 
wards learned  that  they  were  the  production  of  one  mind, 
and  were  maxims  deduced  from  the  experience  of  one 
who  had  practised  what  ho  preached — the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  The  tone  of  these  hints  was  high.  Looking  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  a  moans,  they  suggested 
its  attainment  by  honorable  methods,  and  through  the 
practice  of  habits  calculated  to  elevate  the  character  and 
strengthen  the  mind.  We  shall  refer  to  these  hints  again 
after  speaking  of  their  author.  Few  persons  who  have 
attained  position  and  wealth  have  commenced  life  less 
conspicuously  than  John  Grigg.  An  orphan  farmer  boy, 
no  one  could  have  predicted  of  him  in  childhood  that  he 
would  one  day  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  individuals 
in  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  Union.  But  he  had 
"  that  within  which  passcth  show."  He  had  a  strong 
mind  and  a  brave  heart,  and  his  very  position  developed 
in  him  the  virtue  of  self-reliance.  At  an  early  age  he  ex- 
changed tho  life  of  a  farmer  for  that  of  a  sailor,  which 
he  followed  for  a  certain  period,  until  he  had  mastered 
the  details  of  the  nautical  profession.  On  abandoning 
the  sea,  he  passed  a  year  or  more  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
where  he  employed  his  time  to  great  advantage  in  study- 
ing mathematics.  But  he  was  too  poor  to  devote  him- 
self for  any  length  of  time  exclusively  to  self-culture. 
He  had  his  way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  he  was  re- 
solved to  do  it.  Removing  to  Ohio,  he  soon  became 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Chancery,  in 
Warren  county,  and  was  so  devoted  to  his  duties  there, 
says  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  "  he  often  wrote  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  hours,  every  twenty-four  for  weeks  together." 
This  excessive  assiduity  impaired  his  health,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  change  his  business.  We  next  find  him 
engaged  in  the  woollen  cloth  factory  of  Joel  Scott,  Esq.,  in  Scott 
county,  on  the  Elkhorn  Creek,  Kentucky.  He  became  superin- 
tendent of  Mr.  Scott's  establishment  at  Georgetown,  and  rendered 
himself  a  most  valuable  man  in  the  position,  for  his  industry  and 
intelligence  soon  enabled  him  to  master  all  the  minutiae  of  the 
business.  In  the  year  1816,  however,  he  quitted  Mr.  Scott,  who 
parted  from  him  with  great  regret,  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  to 
look  for  an  opening  in  a  more  exciting  atmosphere.  Business 
was  then  in  a  vory  depressed  state,  Mr.  Grigg  was  comparatively 
without  means,  and  was  about  abandoning  his  purpose  of  settling 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
B.  Warner,  a  thriving  bookseller,  who,  with  a  quick  appreciation 
of  character,  immediately  engaged  him  as  a  clerk.  Mr.  Grigg 
mastered  the  details  of  the  bookselling  business  as  rcadilv  as  lie 
had  the  duties  of  clerk  of  the  Ohio  court  and  superintended  of  the 
woollen  factory,  and  Mr.  Wamer  found  that  he  had  secured  an 
iuvaluable  assistant.  A  memorandum  found  after  Mr.  Warner's 
death,  contained  these  words  :  "  I  consider  John  Grigg  as  possess- 
ing a  peculiar  talent  for  the  bookselling  business — very  industrious, 
and  from  three  years'  observation  (the  time  he  has  been  employed 
in  my  business)  have  found  nothing  in  his  conduct  to  raise  a  doubt 
of  his  possessing  correct  principles."  As  an  instance  of  the  labor 
he  was  willing  to  assume,  we  may  hero  mention,  that  soon  after 
engaging  with  Mr.  Warner,  he  learned  the  name  of  even-  took  in 
the  store,  its  price  and  the  place  where  to  find  it,  so  that  he  was 
able  at  once  to  lay 
his  hand  on  it  when 
called  for.  On  tho 
death  of  Mr.  War- 
ner, he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ex- 
ecutors to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  firm, 
a  complicated  and 
laborious  business, 
which  he  executed 
to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties.  The 
accomplishment  ot 
this  duty  left  him 
once  more  with  the 
"  world  before  him 
where  to  choose." 
Conversing  about 
his  prospects  with 
his  friend,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Cushing,  of 
Baltimore,  the  lat- 
ter said,  "  Rely  on 
yourself;  you  can- 
not fail  to  succeed, 
and  you  will  one 
day  astonish  your- 
self and  the  book 
trade  of  the  coun- 
try." The  next  day 
Mr.  Grigg  hired  a 
store  with  a  lodg- 
ing apartment  at 
the  back  of  it,  and 
commenced  book 
seller  on  his  own 
account.  His  ex- 
perienco.his  indus- 
try, his  tact,  his  ra- 
pidity of  calcula- 
tion, his  prompti- 
tude and  sound- 
ness of  judgment, 
coupled  with  pru- 
dence and  other 
good  qualities,  pro- 
duced their  logical 
result.  The  predic- 
tion of  Mr.  Cush- 
ing was  fully  veri- 
fied. He  did  in- 
deed "  astonish  the 
book  trade  of  the 
whole  country," 
for  he  completely 


he  is  fond  of  expatiating  on  the  importance  and  safety  of 
agriculture  as  a  profession.  In  his  opinion,  nearly  all 
our  schools  ought  to  be  agricultural.  He  takes  the  'same 
view  of  agricultural  pursuits  which  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  all  ages  have  entertained.  We  cannot  better 
close  this  brief  sketch  than  by  giving  some  extracts  from 
Mr.  Grigg's  "  Hints  to  Young  Men  about  commencing 
Business,"  and  wo  regret  that  we  cannot  quote  them  en- 
tire. They  are  of  universal  application,  and  moreover 
afford  a  key  to  the  character  of  their  author :  "  Be  indus- 
trious and  economical.  Waste  neither  time  nor  money 
in  small  and  useless  pleasures  and  indulgences.  If  the 
young  can  be  induced  to  begin  to  save  the  moment  they 
enter  on  the  paths  of  life,  the  way  will  ever  become  easier 
befo»e  them,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  attain  a  competency, 
and  that  without  denying  themselves  any  of  the  real 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. — To  industry  and  econ- 
omy, add  self-reliance.     Do  not  take  too  much  advice . 

Remember  that  punctuality  is  the  mother  of  confidence. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  merchant  fulfils  his  engage- 
ments :  he  must  do  what  he  undertakes  precisely  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  in  the  way  he  agreed  to.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  diligence  in  employments  of  less  consequence 
is  the  most  successful  introduction  to  great  enterprises. — 
Let  the  young  merchant  remember  that  selfishness  is  the 
meanest  of  vices,  and  it  is  the  parent  of  a  thousand  more. 
— Bo  frank.  Say  what  you  mean.  Do  what  you  say. 
So  shall  your  friends  know  and  take  it  for  granted  that 
yon  mean  to  do  what  is  just  and  right. — Accustom  your- 
self to  think  vigorously. — Marry  early;  and  in  choosing 
a  wife,  a  man  should  look  first,  at  the  heart;  second,  at 
the  mind  ;  and  third,  at  the  person. — The  business  man 
should  be  continually  on  the  watch  for  information,  and 
ideas  that  will  throw'light  on  his  path ;  and  he  should  be 
an  attentive  reader  of  all  practical  books,  especially 
those  relating  to  business,  trade,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  patron 
of  useful  and  ennobling  literature. — Never  forget  a  favor, 
for  ingratitude  is  the  basest  trait  in  a  man's  heart.  Al- 
ways honor  your  country,  and  remember  that  our  coun- 
try is  the  very  best  poor  man's  country  in  the  world." 


JOHN    GRIGG,   ESQ. 


revolutionized  it.  His  mercantile  foresight  taught  him  when  to 
carry  sail,  and  when  to  reef  in  the  voyage  of  life.  Thus  the  finan- 
cial whirlwind  of  1836  and  1837  passed  harmlessly  by  him.  Ho 
foresaw  the  prostration  of  the  United  States  Bank,  transferred  'his 
investments  from  stock  to  real  estate,  and  when  the  crisis  came, 
which  ruined  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  his  own  fortune  was 
secure  and  unshaken.  Outside  of  the  circle  of  his  own  business, 
Mr.  Grigg  liberally  invested  capital  in  the  various  enterprises  of 
his  day.  He  was  an  earlv  and  large  stockholder  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  ;  he  purchased  extensive  properties  in  Mississippi 
and  Illinois,  while  he  has  beautified  his  adopted  city  by  tho  erec- 
tion of  many  elegant  dwellings.  The  possession  of  great  wealth 
never  seduced  Mr.  Grigg  into  the  habits  of  ostentation  and  extrav- 
agance, which  are  not  only  intrinsically  evil,  but  vicious  as  ex- 
ample. His  good  taste  and  his  sound  principles  have  preserved 
him  from  the  seductions  of  opulence.  Vet  he  has  not  fallen  into 
the  other  extreme  of  meanness  and  parsimony.  Through  many 
an  unseen  channel  his  beneficence  has  flowed  forth,  conferring 
blessings  in  its  path.  He  is  fond  of  helping  others  to  help  them- 
selves, for  he  understands  the  true  philosophy  of  giving  assistance. 
To  his  employees,  and  to  those  who  have  been  in  his  employ,  he 
has  ever  evinced  a  princely  liberality.  Mr.  Grigg's  own  success 
has  not  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  mercantile  pursuits  are  to  be 
engaged  in  with  due  caution.  He  is  aware  of  the  important  fact 
that  ninety-seven   out  of  every  one  hundred   merchants  fail ;  and 
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Our  engraving  exhibits  an  interior  view  of  the  principal 
apartment  of  a  house  in  Java,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
Javanese  live.  The  room  is  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  the  floor 
is  covered  with  mats.  With  the  exception  of  the  perpendicular 
height,  it  resembles  very  much  the  cabin  of  a  ship  with  berths  on 
each  side.  Tho  occupants  of  these  littlo  side  dens,  when  they 
wish  to  be  private,  can  draw  the  curtains  ;  and  on  each  side  is  a 
sort  of  a  settee,  convenient  for  lounging,  and  for  ascending  to  and 
descending  from  the  inner  recesses.  Here  we  see  a  group  of  persons 
of  both  sexes— or  rather,  we  should  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
But  we  confess  that  these  same  Javanese  are  not  in  our  style  of 
beauty.  There  seems  to  be  a  degree  of  abandon  and  social  fimil- 
iaritv  among  the  congregated  inmates,  which  would  hardly  be 
tolerated  in  more  civilized  communities.  The  lady  on  our  left, 
who  is  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  a  flower,  may  be,  for  aught  we 
know,  and  probably  is,  a  Javanese  Venus ;  but  beside  the  Mcdi- 
cean,  or  the  Venus  of  Milo,  she  would  hardly  "enchant  the 
world."  There  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  an  air  of  neatness  about 
this  Javanese  domicil.  In  architecture,  the  Javanese  surpass  the 
other  natives  of  the  eastern  archipelago ;  and  many  structures  of 
stone  and  brick,  some  in  a  stylo  of  superior  magnificence  (as,  for 
instance,  the  temple  of  Boro  Budor),  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  But  the  art  of  building  has  declined  since  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century,  and  the  modem  Javanese  do  not  even  understand 
the  art  of  turning  an  arch,  thoutrh  arches  are  seen  in  every  ancient 
structure  remaining  in  Java.  The  knratons,  or  palaces  of  the  na- 
tive princes,  are  walled  enclosures,  laid  out  on  a  uniform  plan,  and 

comprising  numer- 
ous buildings ;  they 
were  formerly  con- 
structed of  hewn 
stone,  hut  at  pres- 
ent consist  of  ill- 
burnt  bricks  and 
ill-concocted  mor- 
tar. After  these,  the 
better  sort  of  resi- 
dences are  called 
pandapas,  a  word 
derived  from  the 
Sanscrit ;  and  the 
edifice  is,  therefore, 
probably  of  Indian 
origin.  In  most  of 
these  a  thatched 
roof  is  supported 
by  four  wooden  pil- 
lars, round  which 
is  an  awning  of 
light  materials, 
supported  by 
movable  props  of 
bamboo;  and  the 
whole  is  closed  in 
by  a  temporary 
paling, and  divided 
into  apartments  by 
light  partitions. 
The  chief  materi- 
als of  the  houses  of 
tho  Javanese  are 
the  bamboo,  the 
rattan,  the  palmet- 
to leaf  and  wild 
grass.  The  house 
of  a  peasant  in  a 
populous  part  of 
Java,  where  mate- 
rials are  not  the 
most  abundant, 
will  not  exceed  the 
value  of  sixty  days' 
labor.  In  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  chiefs 
there  is  generally, 
in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  house,  a 
kind  of  state  bed, 
rather  for  display 
than  use;  but  an 
ordinary  bed  is 
usually  only  the 
bamboo  floor 
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CLUBS   FOR   THE  PICTORIAL. 

AWARDING    THE    PRIZES. 

According  to  our  agreement,  we  now  proceed  to  award  the  prizes 
which  were  offered  for  the  New  Year's  subscriptions — in  doing 
which,  we  cheerfully  wish  those  who  have  won  them,  perfect  satis- 
faction and  much  enjoyment  of  the  samo. 

1.  A.  Whitney,  of  Ashhurnham,  Muss.,  having  sent  266  sub- 
scribers, making  the  first  largest  club,  will  receive  an  elegant  first 
class  Piano  Forte,  rosewood  case,  of  the  best  Boston  workman- 
ihip,  warranted  in  all  respects.     Value,  S300. 

2.  B.  Frink,  of  Norwich,  New  York,  having  sent  251  subscrib- 
ers, making  the  second  largest  club,  will  receive  a  superior  English: 
Lever  Gold  Watch,  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  seals  and  key,  new, 
and  warranted  perfect  in  all  respects.     Value,  S200. 

3.  F.  V.  Bulfinch,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  having  sent  234  sub- 
scribers, making  the  third  largest  club,  will  receive  a  library  of 
One  Hundred  Bound  Volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books, 
embracing  biographies,  histories,  novels,  records  of  travel,  etc. 
Value,  $150. 

4.  J.  C.  TERRT,of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  having  sent  138  subscrib- 
ers, making  the  fourth  largest  club,  will  receive  a  superb  English 
Double  Barrelled  Gun,  silver  mounted,  with  shot  and  powder 
poach,  game  bag  and  fixtures,  a  reliable  weapon.     Value,  $100. 

5.  D.  Mitchell,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  having  sent  122  sub- 
scribers, making  the  fifth  largest  club,  will  receive  a  Lady's  Gold 
Watch,  new,  elegantly  set  in  gold,  with  a  rich  enamel  back,  best 
Geneva  workmanship,  and  warranted.     Value,  S80. 

6.  T.  Hardie,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  having  sent  120  subscribers, 
making  the  sixth  largest  club,  will   receive  a  superior  English 

hi  Lever  Watch,  new,  and  warranted  in  all  respects  a 
perfect  instrument  and  timekeeper.     Value,  $60. 

7.  George  Cotton,  of  Dclevan,  Wisconsin,  having  sent  114 
subscribers,  making  the  seventh  largest  club,  will  receive  an  elegant 
American  Rifle,  silver  mounted,  new,  and  of  the  best  make, 
with  powder-flask  and  fixtures — a  superb  weapon.     Value,  S55. 

8.  A.  S.  Todd,  of  Pultneyville,  New  York,  having  sent  101 
subscribers,  making  the  eiyhlh  largest  club,  will  receive  a  fine  Hid- 
ing Saddle  and  Bridle  made  to  our  own  order,  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish stock,  by  William  Holmes,  25  Tremont  Bow,  Boston,  with 
curb  and  snaffle  bits,  and  all  the  fixtures  perfect.     Value,  S50. 

9.  R.  D.  Smith,  of  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  having  sent  74  sub- 
scribers, making  the  ninth  largest  club,  will  receive  a  richly  wrought 
Purse,  suitable  for  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  containing  Thirty 
Gold  Dollars.     Value,  $35. 

10.  O.  Ramsdell,  of  Jersey  Shore,  Penn.,  having  sent  62  sub- 
scribers, making  the  tenth  largest  club,  will  receive  an  English 
Silver  Watch,  a  new  and  perfect  timekeeper,  and  in  all  respects 
suitable  for  a  young  lad  or  miss  attending  school.     Value,  $25. 

11.  T.  Dow,  of  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  having  sent  52  sub- 
scribers, making  the  eleventh  largest  club,  will  receive  a  fine  heavy 
Gold  Seal  King,  elaborately  wrought,  and  with  the  initials  of 
the  winner  cut  upon  the  stone.     Value,  $20. 

12.  T.  McNabb,  of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  having  sent  51  subscribers, 
making  the  twelfth  largest  club,  will  receive  five  large  and  beautiful 
Steel  Engravings,  each  one  exhibiting  some  interesting  scene, 
framed  in  gilt,  parlor  ornaments.     Value,  $18. 

J.  M.  Reynolds,  of  Pultneyville,  N.  Y.,  having  sent  50  sub- 
scribers, will  receive  Eight  Bound  Vols,  of  the  Pictorial. 

J.  M.  Tomlinson,  of  Charlestown,  Ohio,  having  sent  50  sub- 
scribers, will  receive  Eight  Bound  Vols,  of  the  Pictorial. 

D.  S.  Jackson,  Council  Bluff,  Iowa,  having  sent  us  50  sub- 
scribers, will  receive  Eight  Bound  Vols,  of  the  Pictorial. 

J.  K.  Alexander,  of  Franklin,  Indiana,  having  sent  us  50  sub- 
scribers, will  receive  Eight  Bound  Vols,  of  the  Pictorial. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  Episcopal  Recorder  condemns  Dickens's  last  work, 
"  Little  Dorritt,"  as  irreligious. 

. . .  Candles  resembling  the  finest  wax  are  now  made  from 
coal  and  from  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland. 

....  Our  very  manner  is  a  thing  of  importance.  A  kind 
"  no  "  is  often  far  more  agreeable  than  a  rough  "  yes." 

....  The  captain  general  of  Havana  lately  gave  a  banquet  to 
the  officers  of  all  American  vessels  that  were  then  in  port. 

....  A  negro  lately  violated  (so  the  Post  says)  the  Sabbath 
by  playing  a  fiddle  on  Sunday. 

....  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  is  now  a  member  of  nearly  all 
the  scientific  academics  of  the  old  world. 

....  The  salary  of  the  governor  of  Mississippi,  by  a  recent  act 
of  the  legislature,  has  been  raised  to  the  sum  of  $5000.  • 

....  The  English  poison  at  the  rate  of  about  6,000,000  China- 
men per  annum  with  the  opium  trade  they  forced  on  China. 

....  He  who  has  energy  enough  to  root  out  vice,  should  go  a 
step  further  and  plant  virtue  in  its  stead. 

....  A  "  sufficiency  "  has  been  defined  as  "  a  little  more  than  a 
person  has  already."     A  true  bill. 

....  When  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  nothing — that  is 
unless  you  are  an  orator  or  a  debater. 

....  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  possesses  property  to  the  value 
of  $581,000,000,  with  a  population  of  2,300,000. 

A  great  effort  is  making  in   New  Haven  to  resuscitate  the 

Jerome  Clock  Company.     It  employed  200  or  300  workmen. 

....  The  flour  and  grain  dealers  of  Philadelphia  arc  making 
an  effort  to  establish  a  new  bank. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  San  Jacinto,  Texas,  has  been  killing  a 

bear  a  day  for  some  weeks  past. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  have  decided  that  the  President 

cannot  commute  a  sentence,  though  he  may  grant  a  pardon. 

....  "  Copper  and  iron  have  been  found  in  the  blood  of  human 
beings."     Yes,  and  brass  in  their  faces. 

....  The  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  have  dis- 
continued the  practice  of  selling  season  tickets. 


POSTAL  REFORM— MONEY  ORDERS. 

A  very  energetic  movement  is  now  making  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  from  government  a  reform  in  our  post-office  system,  and 
large  meetings  of  business  men  and  others,  having  this  object  in 
view,  have  already  been  held  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
places.  To  Mr.  Pliny  Miles,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  whose  position,  as  a  clerk  in  the  post- 
office  department  at  Washington,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
practically  examining  the  operation  of  the  present  system,  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  "set  this  ball  in  motion."  His  able  pamphlet 
on  "Postal  Reform,"  which  we  have  heretofore  briefly  noticed, 
has  been  received  with  very  general  favor. 

The  following  are  the  principal  changes  demanded  by  the  re- 
formers :  1,  Uniform  postage  of  two  cents  on  letters,  and  a  cheap 
uniform  rate  for  printed  matter.  2,  Receiving-houses  and  letter- 
carriers  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  letters  in  cities  and  prin- 
cipal towns,  without  extra  charge.  3,  Money  orders  for  sums  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  drawn  by  the  principal  post- 
offices  on  each.  4,  Compulsory  prepayment  to  be  abolished,  and 
double  postage  to  be  charged  on  ail  mail  matter  not  prepaid. 
5,  All  dead  letters  to  be  returned  to  the  writers,  and  whenever 
possible,  without  opening.  6,  The  postage  on  all  franked  matter 
to  bo  paid  by  the  government. 

Some  of  the  above  items  admit  of  discussion ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a  system  furnishing  a  safe  and  conven- 
ient means  of  remitting  money,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
The  British  government  have  adopted  a  very  simple  plan  of 
money  orders,  the  details  of  which  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Miles's 
excellent  pamphlet,  and  which  has  been  found  to  work  admirably 
in  Great  Britain,  where  it  has  been  in  operation  for  a  series  of 
years.  An  order  is  drawn  by  the  postmaster  of  one  town  on  the 
postmaster  of  another  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  "  letter  of  advice,"  which  contains  the  name  and  call- 
ing of  the  payee,  and  the  name  and  calling  of  the  remitter.  The 
"  advice  of  money  order  "  is  sent  by  the  first  mail  to  the  post- 
master on  whom  the  order  is  drawn,  and  is  his  authority  for  pay- 
ing the  money  order  whenever  it  is  presented.  In  the  money  let- 
ter there  is  a  blank  form  of  receipt  to  be  signed  by  the  payee — 
namely,  the  person  to  whom  the  order  is  payable.  The  "  advice  " 
is  signed  by  the  postmaster  sending  and  the  postmaster  receiv- 
ing it. 

"  The  safety  of  the  money  order,"  says  Mr.  Miles,  "  consists  in 
the  information  necessary  to  have  it  paid — the  full  name  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  remitter — being  only  kuown  to  the  sender  and 
receiver,  and  the  postmaster  on  whom  the  order  is  drawn.  If  the 
mail  is  robbed  or  lost,  the  postmaster  failing  to  get  his 'advice' 
by  duo  course,  will  not  pay  the  order  if  it  is  presented,  until  he 
gets  the  necessary  '  advice '  or  instruction.  If  the  person  to  whom 
the  order  is  addressed  knows  the  full  name  and  occupation  of  the 
sender,  so  that  it  is  not  necessarily  in  the  letter  accompanying  the 
order,  or  if — as  the  public  are  partially  instructed — the  name  in 
full  and  occupation  are  sent  by  another  day's  post,  and  not  accom- 
panying the  money  order,  any  thief  or  mail  robber  who  might  get 
the  order  will  find  it  of  no  use  to  him,  as  he  cannot  give  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  having  it  cashed."  Tho  order  and  letter 
of  advice  bear  the  same  number.  During  sixteen  years,  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  have  been  remitted  in  this 
way  in  Great  Britain,  and  not  one  dollar  in  five  hundred  thousand 
has  been  lost  to  the  remitter  by  any  fault  of  the  system,  any  crime 
or  casualty.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  introduce  this  plan  here  ? 
As  detailed  by  Mr.  Miles,  it  appears  simple  and  feasible.  The 
commission  charged  in  England  is  less  than  one  per  cent.,  and  no 
one  would  begrudge  a  modwratc  charge  for  a  plan  that  appears 
to  secure  perfect  safety  for  the  remittance.  Almost  every  one  is 
interested  in  this  question,  and  we  trust  that  no  means  will  be  left 
untried  for  the  reform  in  this  particular,  which  is  so  much  needed. 


Binding. — Having  extended  the  facilities  for  prompt  and  neat 
work  in  our  binding  department,  we  are  now  prepared  to  bind  all 
works  handed  in  to  us,  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner.  Books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  newspapers,  will  all 
be  bound  in  any  desired  form ;  our  own  works  being  finished  as 
heretofore,  and  at  the  same  prices. 


Dr.  Ball. — This  gentleman,  so  well  known  by  his  recently 
published  book  of  travels  in  China,  and  who,  last  fall,  froze  his 
feet  and  hands  badly  during  a  night  he  passed  on  the  White 
Mountains,  has,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  nearly  recovered  from  his 
injuries. 


4     — •»     » 


"  The  Contrabandist." — We  hear  much,  from  all  quarters, 
in  praise  of  this  interesting  and  admirably  written  story,  now  pub- 
lishing in  our  columns.     The  author  will  be  henceforth  one  of  our 

regular  contributors. 

<  —•«»  » 

Our  next  Number  — Among  the  striking  features  of  our  next 

number  will  be  two  large  pictures  by  Billings,  engraved  in  the  best 

style,  depicting  the  "  Storm  of  Chapultepec,"  and  the  "  Battle  of 

Buena  Vista."     They  are  both  brilliant  works  of  art. 
i  ».»  » 

Trouble  Ahead. — It  is  said  that  the  allies  are  resolved  to 

capture  all  Russian  vessels  transferred  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 

States  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eastern  war.     "  Catch  a 

weasel  asleep." 

1  —.»  > . 

Portraits. — D.  C.  Johnston,  and  his  son,  Thomas  Johnston, 

who  inherits  his  father's  talents,  are  taking  excellent  likenesses  at 

their  rooms,  257  Washington  Street. 


BOSTON    MERCANTILE  LIBRARY. 

On  onr  last  page  we  present  two  views,  representing  the  ex- 
terior of  the  new  *'  Mercantile  Building,"  at  the  corner  of  Sum- 
mer and  Hawlcy  Streets,  recently  erected  by  Emery  B.  Fay,  Esq., 
and  the  interior  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library,  which  was  ded- 
icated with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  1st  of  January,  1856. 
They  were  drawn  expressly  for  ns  by  Mr.  Warren,  and  may  be 
relied  on  as  faithful  delineations.  The  lot  is  adjacent  to  Trinity 
church — a  portion  of  which  is  represented  in  our  sketch — and 
measures  nearly  five-eighths  of  an  acre. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  occupies  11,000  square  feet 
on  the  second  floor  of  this  building,  and  the  rooms  consist  of  a 
reading  room,  periodical  room,  conversation  room,  library,  presi- 
dent's room,  secretaries'  room,  director's  room,  room  for  coins  and 
curiosities,  two  committee  rooms,  a  room  for  storage  and  a  fine 
hall  for  literary  exercises,  general  meetings,  etc.,  capable  of  seat- 
ing about  700  persons.  The  stand  point  selected  for  tho  interior 
view  is  near  the  centre  of  the  reading  room,  looking  from  Sum- 
mer Street  through  tho  periodical  room,  conversation  room  and 
library,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet. 

The  reading  room  is  forty  feet  on  Summer  Street,  sixty-two 
feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  high.  In  an  oval  sky-light  in  the  ceil- 
ing, of  ground  and  stained  glass,  is  a  representation  of  the  seal  ot 
the  Association.  The  walls  are  embellished  with  a  bust  and  por- 
trait of  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  a  friend  and  one  of  the  munifi- 
cent patrons  of  the  institution,  by  portraits  of  Columbus  and  Vei- 
pucius,  presented  by  Lewis  Tappan,  Esq.,  nnd  by  several  other 
paintings,  lists  of  present  and  past  officers,  etc.  A  copy  of  Stu- 
art's original  picture  of  Washington,  now  owned  in  Newport,  is  in 
preparation,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Everett.  The  elegant  clock,  with  two  marble  dials,  was 
manufactured  by  Howard  &  Davis,  and  presented  to  the  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  Carlos  Pierce,  its  present  efficient  president,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  under  whose  tasteful  supervision  the 
rooms  have  been  finished  and  furnished. 

The  periodical  room  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  selection  ot 
foreign  and  domestic  periodicals,  and  every  convenience  is  pro- 
vided for  readers.  The  present  shelving  of  the  library,  which  con- 
sists of  twenty-two  alcoves,  will  contain  25,000  volumes.  Its  ca- 
pacity may  bo  doubled  by  means  of  a  light  gallery  accessible  by 
an  iron  circular  stairway.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
at  present,  is  17,000,  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand 
annually.  Tho  hall,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Mercantile 
Hall,"  has  four  convenient  ante-rooms,  is  centrally  located,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  concerts,  lectures,  readings,  etc.,  and  we 
notice  that  it  is  already  much  in  demand  for  such  purposes.  It 
has  an  independent  entrance  from  Summer  Street,  and  another 
from  Hawley  Street. 

This  institution  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociations in  the  country,  having  been  founded  in  March,  1820. 
Its  present  number  of  members  is  2100.  A  course  of  lectures  is 
delivered  each  winter.  By  the  terms  of  the  constitntion,  any  per- 
son engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  who  is  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  age,  may  become  n  member  of  the  Association,  by  the 
payment  of  two  dollars  annually.  Persons  not  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  may  become  subscribers,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  members  except  that  of  voting,  by  the  payment  ot 
two  dollars ;  and  ladies  may  become  subscribers  on  the  same 
terms.  We  learn  that  since  the  opening  of  tho  new  rooms,  many 
ladies  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  institntion. 


Back  Numbers. — We  can  send  all  new  or  old  subscribers  the 
back  numbers  of  our  paper  to  January  1st,  making  the  work  com- 
plete for  the  current  year,  or  any  previous  number  desired. 


Letters  and  Oysters. — It  is  said  that  oysters  sent  from  Bal- 
timore reached  Cincinnati  in  advance  of  the  mail  letters.  Wouldn't 
it  be  well  to  enclose  the  letters  in  oyster-shells  ? 

MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kalloch.  Mr.  Sanford  L.  Mower  to  Mis*  Jane  M. 
Burrows;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Joseph  Hartman  to  Mi&»  Julia  Curran ; 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Stowe.  Mr.  Warren  H.  Kuight  to  Miss  Olivia  Carter;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Wlnkley,  Mr.  Richard  Steel  to  Miss  Jane  Lineham  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pet  tee,  Mr. 
James  H.  Lord  to  Miss  Cordelia  R.  Benjamin. — At  East  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark,  Capt.  Edward  W.  Randall,  of  Bath,  Me.,  to  Miss  Juno  D.  Cole.— At 
Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder.  Mr.  Eben  T.  Ha)  ward  to  Miss  Caroline  Gale. — 
At  Somerville,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Eastman  to  Miss  Maria 
11.  Nichols,  of  Boston. — At  But  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr  Samuel 
T.  Iladley  to  Miss  Maria  Cavnali.— At  Newton  Centre,  by  Rev  Dr.  Smith.  Mr. 
Samson  Talbot  to  Miss  Man-  E.  Horse.— At  Stoneham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whit- 
comb,  of  Southbridge,  Mr.  Jesse  Green,  2d  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Green. — At  Plymouth, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  Mr.  John  T.  Holmes  to  Miss  Laura  A.  Harlow.— At  Fall 
River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr.  Howard  B.  Allen  to  Mrs.  Adaline  Lindsey. — 
At  Springfield.  Mr.  John  Brooks  to  Miss  Carrie  Adams— At  Stonington.  Conn., 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr.  George  S.  Kinney,  of  Oris  wold.  Conn.,  to  Muz  Eliza 
C.  Eccleston,  of  Westerly,  R.  I. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Hon.  Daniel  Sailor  d,  63;  Miss  Harriet  A.  Sanderson,  24;  Widow 
Margaret  F.  Capen;  Mr.  David  Farrar.  36;  Mr.  Henry  Cumlv.  30;  Mr.  James 
Henry,  65;  Mr.  George  C.  Pbilbrook,  51;  Sire.  Dorcaa  01endorf,54;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Duff,  38;  Mrs.  Maria  Lord.  33.— At  South  Boston.  Cyrus  Alger.  Efq., 
74;  Mr.  William  H.  Gage.  49— At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Kezia  Gaston.  76.— At 
Charlestown,  Mrs.  Cornelia  S  Hall.  54;  Miss  Ellen  L.  Staniels.  19;  Mrs.  Eliza 
Cavcrly  Csnney.  47— At  Do>  Chester.  Mr.  Jesse  Pierce,  formerly  of  Stoughton, 
C7. — At  West  Cambridge,  Miss  Eleanor  S  Pierce,  18.—  At  Winchester.  Mrs. 
Dorothy,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Phincas  Stone.  77. — At  Leominster.  Miss  Helen 
L.  Ingalls,  20.— At  Watcrtown.  Mr.  John  Heath,  44.— At  Newton,  Mr.  Matthiaa 
Collins,  80— At  Lynn,  Mr.  William  Stanchficld.  ii;  Mrs.  Martha  Alley,  36; 
Mrs  Nancy  Fitch,  36— At  Salem.  Mr.  John  11.  Mitchell.  37 ;  Widow  Lucy  Ann 
Dodge,  41.— At  Gloucester.  Mrs.  Elleu  F.  Wood.  22— At  Lowell,  Mr.  Sidney  S. 
Ulcott.  60.—  At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Perez  Poole.  75— At  Fall  River,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Clarkson,  late  of  England,  70— At  Nantucket,  Widow  Mary  Laugdon.  P4;  Mr. 
Reuben  Whitehouse,  67— At  Worcester,  Mr.  Israel  Whitney.  75;  Miss  M. 
Maria  Putnam.  18— At  Mlllbury.  Capt.  Amass  Wood,  72;  Mr.  C.  P.  Wetmore, 
31  —At  Springfield,  Nicholas  Baylies.  Esq.,  of  Boston.  38. 

Ballou's  JjJiftorial  Dratuing-Hoom  Companion. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,   one  year S3  00 

4  subscribers,   "       ■•    10  00 

10 20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixuen  subscribers  at  the  last  race,  shall  receive  the 
sevmtttntk  copy  gratis. 

•.-  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of  Tni  Flag  of  oub 
C*io*.  when  taken  together  by  one  person,  one  year,  for  ?4. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Balleu's  Pictorial.] 
ISARKU 

BT    GEORGE    II.     COOKIE. 

My  beauteous  little  child! 

Her  lips  were  drops  of  dew; 
And  in  her  eyes  the  violets  smiled 

With  more  than  violet  blue. 

Her  image  I  recall, 

Where  dwelt  a  soul  so  sweet, 
Wo  thought  its  love  could  sweeten  all 

The  hearts  that  ever  btnt. 

Uow  all  her  thoughts  I  read, 
How  sad  her  tear-drops  wcro; 

It  grieves  me  that  I  ever  aaid 
One  chiding  word  to  her. 

For  she.  my  blue-eyed  child, 

In  death'!  embraces  fell : 
Now  lives  alone  in  roses  wild 

Tin-  grace  of  Isabel. 

I've  seen  the  iceberg's  gleam. 

And  felt  the  tropic  sun; 
But  she  was  ever  in  my  dream. 

My  darling  little  one. 

I've  worn  thee  in  my  heart. 
My  child  of  sunny  brow; 
And,  cherub  as  thou  wert  and  art. 
Here  will  I  keep  thee  now. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

NANNETrE  CATHERWOOD. 

BT  SUSAN    11.    BI.AISDELL. 

"James,"  said  Mrs.  Cathcnvood  to  her  husband,  "it  is  not 
right  that  yon  should  be  at  variance  with  Mr.  Somers.  He  is  a 
kind  neighbor." 

"  Youjtre  correct  in  that  last,  Emily,"  answered  her  husband. 

"And  an  excellent  man,"  continued  Mrs.  Cathcrwood. 
'   "  Right,  again." 

"  He  has  shown  himself  a  true  friend  to  us,  ever  since  we  set- 
tled near  eachjother  ;  not  in  words,  merely,  but  in  good  deeds, 
that  have  been  many  and  frequent — that  he  performed  heartily 
and  with  a  good  will." 

"  True — true,  Emily.     I  acknowledge  it  all." 

And  rising,  Mr.  Catherwood  paced  the  room  with  an  unquiet 
stop  and  a  troubled  air. 

"  Well — this  matter  of  disturbance,  what  is  it,  after  all  ?  A 
discussion  of  some  affair  which  concerns  neither  of  you,  and  that 
can  in  no  way  affect  your  interests  or  his.     A  mere  debate — " 

"  But,  Emily,  I  know  I  was  right,"  broke  in  Mr.  Cathcrwood, 
earnestly. 

"I  will  not  question  that,"  returned  the  wife,  continuing  her 
sewing  quietly ;  "  but,  granting  you  were,  what  then  !" 

"  Then  it  was  my  place  to  prove  myself  in  the  right." 

"  And  Mr.  Somers  in  the  wrong.  Did  you  think  of  that, 
James  I"  asked  his  wife. 

Mr.  Catherwood  colored  at  the  gentle  rebuke. 

"  You  will  own,  I  am  sure,"  continued  she,  pleasantly,  "that 
it  would  have  been  kinder — more  delicate,  in  you,  to  abandon  the 
dispute — to  allow  him  to  think  you  in  the  wrong,  if  he  would, 
rather  than  force  from  him,  finally,  a  confession  of  the  superior- 
ity of  your  judgment  over  his.  For  that  is  all  it  would  amount 
to,  at  last." 

Mr.  Catherwood  still  paced  the  floor  in  silence  and  with  a  feel- 
ing of  conviction. 

"  Can  you  not  sec,  James,  that  the  victory,  when  gained,  would 
have  seemed  to  you  an  unworthy  one  ?  That  it  would  have  given 
vou,  after  all,  no  satisfaction  ?  That  he  would  have  been  uncom- 
fortable, and  you  unhappy  ?  That  you  would  have  had  an  un- 
pleasant consciousness  of  having  argued  for  the  actual  benefit  of 
no  one,  but  merely  to  exalt  your  confidence  in  your  own  opinion, 
by  humbling  that  of  your  neighbor  in  his  own  !" 

"  Yes — yes,  Emily  ;  it  is  all  as  you  say,"  returned  Mr.  Cather- 
wood, repentantly.  "I  see  it  now,  plainly  ;  but  I  did  not  sec  it 
then.  I  was  excited — I  should  have  been  more  moderate.  But  I 
am  so  blind — I  never  find  out  the  right  way  until  the  mischief's 
done.     I  believe  Mr.  Somers  is  offended  now,  past  repair." 

And  throwing  himself  upon  a  seat  by  the  window,  he  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  band,  and  became  lost  in  painful  thought.  The 
summer  twilight  was  fast  approaching.  The  tea-table  had  been 
cleared  oft',  and  little  Nannette,  their  only  child,  a  lovely  little  girl 
of  six,  had  been  sitting  on  the  doorstep  during  the  conversation 
of  her  parents,  watching  the  clear,  glowing  tints  of  the  sunset 
sky.  They  were  paling,  now ;  it  was  near  little  Xannette's  bed- 
time. 

"  Come,  Nannette,"  called  her  mother,  folding  up  her  sewing 
and  laying  it  aside ;  "  come  in  now.  The  dew  is  beginning  to 
fall,  and  the  birds  are  going  to  sice]).    You  must  go  to  sleep  too." 

The  child  rose  from  her  seat  on  the  sill,  casting  one  hut,  linger- 
ing look  upon  the  beautiful  sky.     Then  she  went  in. 

"  It  is  so  pretty,  mama,"  she  said,  gently.  "  I  should  like  to 
sit  up  a  little  longer.  Just  while  the  moon  rises,  and  the  stars 
come  out." 

"  Yes,  Emily,"  said  Mr.  Catherwood,  "  let  her  stay  an  hour 
longer,  my  dear." 

"  Very  well — if  she  would  like  it  a  great  deal — would  you, 
Nanucttc  '."  asked  her  mother,  smilingly  stroking  the  child's  bright 
hair 


"  A  very  groat  deal — yes,  mama,"  answered  the  little  one. 

And  so  her  father  took  her  upon  his  knee,  and  she  sat  thero 
with  him  by  the  open  window,  her  pretty  head  lying  against  his 
shoulder,  and  her  clear,  vivacious  gray  eyes  fixed  upon  the  far- 
off  blue  of  the  summer  twilight  heaven. 

They  sat  by  an  eastern  window,  and  while  she  watched  the 
gradual  rising  of  the  large,  yellow  harvest  moon,  and  the  gleam- 
ing of  the  soft  stars,  Mr.  Catherwood  silently  contemplated  tho 
grave  beauty  of  those  earnest  eyes,  and  the  sincerity  of  that  child- 
ish face,  and  the  calm,  spiritual  loveliness  of  the  full  white  brow, 
around  which  the  fair  hair  lay,  and  was  scattered  in  soft  rings  of 
palest  gold,  upon  his  breast. 

"  Nannette,"  he  said,  "  what  makes  you  like  the  stars  so  much  ?" 

lie  waited  for  an  answer,  but  she  did  not  bear  him  ;  and  ho  did 
not  attempt  to  disturb  her.  Only  once,  as  the  gleam  of  moonlit 
water  pierced  tho  intervening  foliage,  she  said  softly,  and  as  if 
to  herself: 

"  How  beautiful  it  must  be  on  the  river,  to-night  I" 

The  hour  passed,  and  now  Nannette  must  kiss  her  father  and 
go  with  mama  to  her  little  chamber.  It  was  reluctantly  and  again 
with  wistful,  lingering  looks,  that  she  turned  from  the  window. 

"  Don't  dream  about  the  moon,  Nannie,"  said  her  father,  with 
a  smile,  as  she  left  him. 

"  Emily,"  he  said,  when  his  wife  returned  from  the  child's 
room,  "  it  is  strange — this  passion  of  Nannette's  ;  she  is  quito 
bewitched,  I  think,  with  the  moonlight." 

Mrs  Cathcnvood  stood  a  moment  by  the  window. 

"  It  is  beautiful  enough  to  bewitch  any  one,  James.  And  I 
don't  think  it  at  all  strange  that  she  should  delight  in  it  so,  for  do 
you  know  I  hare  an  idea  that  our  Nannie  is  a  little  poetical  ? 
But  come — I  have  my  sewing  to  do,  and  here  is  the  book  which 
you  promised  to  read  aloud  to  me.  Now  is  an  excellent  time  to 
commence  it  " 

With  a  sigh,  as  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Mr.  Somers,  from 
whom  the  book  had  come,  Mr.  Catherwood  opened  it  and  begun 
the  first  chapter.  Emily's  hand  flew  rapidly,  and  the  sewing  and 
reading  went  on  briskly.  It  was  a  treat  to  have  a  new  book  stray 
into  those  lonely  regions,  for  the  Cathcrwoods  lived  in  a  vcrv 
thinly  settled  part  of  Maine,  where  such  things  were  sufficiently 
rare.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  then,  that  they  enjoyed  their  reading 
that  evening. 

Meanwhile,  Nannette,  in  her  own  little  chamber,  was  "  lying 
broad  awake,"  looking  at  the  moonlight  that  streamed  in  through 
the  partly  opened  window,  from  which  the  muslin  drapery  had 
been  drawn  a  little  aside,  to  let  tho  cool  air  in.  She  had  never 
enjoyed  herself  so  much  as  that  evening,  for  it  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  been  allowed  to  sit  up  after  the  usual  hour  for 
retiring;  and  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  night  had  filled  her 
with  a  pleasure  inexpressible.  As  her  mother  had  said,  she  pos- 
sessed a  poetical  temperament,  and  the  sweet  and  holy  solemnity 
of  this  lovely  hour  deeply  impressed  her.  Nannette  could  not 
sleep— that  was  impossible  ;  and  she  lay  there  looking  at  the 
moonlight,  shining  yellow  and  clear  on  the  floor  and  wall,  until 
she  could  resist  its  witchery  no  longer.  Stepping  out  from  her 
low  couch,  she  thrust  her  tiny  bare  feet  into  her  shoes,  and  throw- 
ing a  large  mantle,  which  lay  near,  over  her  night  dress,  she  went 
and  knelt  down  by  the  window.  Here,  with  the  curtain  drawn 
aside,  she  could  drink  in  the  wonderful  splendor  of  the  outer 
night ;  and  awed,  alarmed,  fascinated,  the  child  forgot  everything 
but  her  own  perfect  happiness. 

Beneath  its  reedy  banks,  on  which  the  dwelling  stood,  flowed 
the  calm,  bright  river,  gleaming  up  from  among  its  fringing  osiers. 
Fair,  and  placid,  and  clear  as  a  sheet  of  silver,  it  shone  beneath 
the  broad  moonlight.  And  there,  by  the  edge  of  the  bank,  under 
the  willows,  a  little  boat  was  moored.  Nannette  saw  it.  Happv 
little  boat,  that  would  sleep  under  the  bright  moon,  rocked  by  the 
shining  water,  all  night ! 

An  irresistible  charm  led  Nannie's  feet.  It  drew  them  out 
from  the  low  window,  across  the  garden,  down  to  the  water-side, 
into  the  painted  skiff,  where,  at  last,  the  child  sat  down,  and  draw- 
ing the  mantle  about  her,  clasped  her  knees  with  her  hands  and 
leaned  her  head  upon  them.  It  was  so  sweet !  The  night  was 
very  warm,  the  air  soft  and  fragrant,  the  moonlight  intoxicating. 
A  low,  faint  murmur,  dreamy  and  delicious,  came  from  the  osiers. 
Wrapt  in  her  mantle,  Nannette  nestled  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
skirl',  and  pillowing  her  bright  head  upon  her  arm,  looked  up  at 
the  stars. 

Large,  and  mellow,  and  golden,  they  burned  through  the  blue 
firmament.  Higher  rose  the  clear,  unclouded  moon  ;  and  down  on 
the  river,  through  the  elder-boughs  and  willows,  and  into  the  tiny 
skirt' — poured  a  flood  of  silent  splendor.  Still  the  soft  air  wafted 
its  heavy  fragrance  from  the  shore ;  still  the  osiers  made  a  dreamy 
murmur  in  her  cars  ;  still  the  child  lay  nestled  in  her  mantle  with 
her  head  pillowed  upon  her  arm ;  but  gradually  the  fragrance 
grew  fainter,  the  murmurs  seemed  to  conic  from  a  long  way  oft', 
the  soft  lids  of  Nannette  drooped — a  fringed  curtain  between  the 
moonbeams  and  those  weary  eyes. 

Presently,  the  loosely  fastened  rope  that  held  the  skiff,  began  to 
slip  from  its  hold,  little  by  little,  so  slowly  that  you  could  scarce- 
ly perceive  the  motion.  But  by-and-by,  it  had  slipped  away  alto- 
gether ;  a  little  line  of  bright  ripples  sparkled  in  the  water,  when 
it  glided  from  the  tree-roots.  There  was  nothing  now  to  hold 
the  frail  vessel.  Free  from  its  moorings,  it  was  borne  gently  out 
from  its  resting-place,  with  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  along 
it  went  with  the  ripples,  under  the  shadow  of  the  willows,  bearing 
its  unconscious  burden  down  the  river ;  for  Nannette  was  sound 
asleep. 

On — on  still  went  the  boat.  Further  adown  the  shining  stream, 
amid  that  forest  wilderness,  with  no  earthly  eye  to  see  or  hand  to 
guide.     If  the  child  should  sleep  ou,  she  might  be  borne  along 


jnst  so,  all  night.  If  she  should  wake,  who  could  answer  for  her 
safety,  in  her  fright  7  In  either  case,  the  boat  might  strike  some 
obstruction,  and  be  overset.  Nothing  but  Providence  could  save 
little  Nannie  now.  ***** 

"Father!" 

It  was  a  wild,  terrified  cry — a  child's  cry — that  broke  the  still- 
ness,  and  died  away,  unanswered.     "  Father — come  !" 

Wilder  rose  that  call  of  agony,  waking  the  echoes  far  and  near 
and  startling  the  mother-bird  from  her  nest  in  the  tree  that  over- 
hung the  river.     But  her  little  ones  were  safe.    And  no  human 
voice  answered  that  cry.     And  again  it  rose : 
"  Father— father  !    Mother  !" 

All  alone  npon  the  river — all  alone.  And  away  in  their  cottage 
home,  the  father  and  mother  sat,  unconscious  of  their  child's  peril. 
Again  that  cry  arose — and  this  time  with  despairing  energy. 
Hark  !  was  not  that  an  answer? 

Faint  and  far  away  the  voice  sounds — but  it  teas  an  answer  1 
Louder,  now  it  came — and  nearer.     "  Halloo  !"  *        * 

At  midnight  Emily  Catherwood  sprang  «p  from  an  uneasy 
slumber,  waking  her  husband.  She  was  sitting  there  in  the  moon- 
light, trembling  in  every  limb. 

"Emily  !"  he  called,  "what  ails  you — are  you  sick  1"  and  he 
too,  sprang  up  in  alarm. 

"No — no!  I  dreamed — of  Nannie  !  O,  James,  such  a  terrible 
dream  !  I  must  go  to  her — I  didn't  go  before  I  came  to  bed.  If 
anything  has  happened  to  her!" 

Infected  with  his  wife's  fear,  Mr.  Catherwood  listened  breath- 
lessly while  she  went  to  the  adjoining  room. 

"O,  James — James!  Nannie's  gone  !  She's  not  here  !" 
Tho  cry  struck  a  chill  of  horror  to  his  soul.  Nannie  gonel 
Where  ?  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  dress  and  prepare  for 
the  search.  Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  child's  room  was  thrown 
open.  She  was  not  thero.  Yet  her  clothes  remained  where  her 
mother  had  placed  them.  Only — her  shoes  were  gone,  and  a 
heavy  plaid  shawl  or  mantle,  that  had  hung  by  the  door.  Why 
had  she  taken  them  alone  ?  How  long  had  she  been  gone  ?  Wher* 
ivas  Nannie  f 

Nowhere  to  be  found.  Nowhere  about  house  or  garden.  The 
child  was  lost.  They  called  for  her  in  vain.  Far  and  wide,  out 
into  the  night,  the  father  and  mother  went  in  a  distraction  of  ter- 
ror that  was  almost  madness,  to  seek  for  her.  In  vain.  There 
was  but  one  way  now — Emily  said  so.  It  was  for  James  to  go  to 
Mr.  Somers,  with  whom  he  had  parted  in  bitter  anger  and  enmity 
that  day,  and  beg  him  to  assist  in  the  search. 

"  He  will  refuse  me !  I  have  insulted  him — wronged  him  I" 
said  Mr.  Catherwood,  despairingly. 

"  James,  he  cannot !  He,  too,  is  a  father  I  He,  too,  has  a  wife 
and  children !"  uttered  Emily.  "  Hasten  and  let  us  saddle  the 
horses — we  are  losing  time  !" 

And  together,  beneath   the  midnight  moon,  the  husband  and 
wife  sped  silently  to  the  dwelling  of  their  neighbor,  nearly  two 
miles  away.     Not  ten  minutes  elapsed  during  that  journey,  yet  the 
inward  agony  they  felt  made  it  seem   like  hours.     The  suspense 
they  endured  was  fearful.     They  had   almost  reached  tho  end  of 
the  way,  and  the  house  was   in  sight.     They  remarked,  simulta- 
neously, that   lights   were   burning  within ;  and  at  that  moment 
there  rode  rapidly  from  the  stable  a  gentleman,  urging  his  horse 
to  a  gallop.     He  descried  the  new  comers,  and  rode  rapidly  on. 
"  James  Catherwood,  is  that  you  V  he  cried,  eagerly. 
"  Mr.  Somers — yes !"  and   Mr.    Catherwood  sprang  from  his 
saddle.     "  Harry — my  child — Nannie — " 
"  Is  safe  !  my  friends." 

Mr.  Somers  clasi>ed  their  hands,  unable,  from  his  own  emotion, 
to  utter  another  word.     But  he  drew  them  trembling  with  joyfn 
anticipation,  through  the  open  door,  to  the  well-lighted  kitchen  of 
the  farm-house,  where,  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  surrounded  by 
his  family,  safe  and  well,  sat  little  Nannette  ! 

No  words  can  speak  the  ecstasy  of  the  child's  parents,  as  they 
clasped  her  once  more  to  their  hearts,  while  the  family  joined  with 
them  in  their  thanksgivings  for  her  safety ;  and  Mr.  Somers  him- 
self, moved  to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  dashed  aside  the  tear* 
that  started  to  his  eyes,  as  he  looked  upon  their  joy.  Then  little 
Nannie  told  her  story,  weeping  and  smiling  at  once,  and  breaking 
off  at  every  other  moment  to  kiss  her  parents  ;  how  she  had  wish- 
ed so  earnestly,  kneeling  there  by  the  window,  to  sit  a  little  while 
in  the  boat,  on  the  river ;  how  she  had  gone,  without  ever  think- 
ing how  wrong  it  was,  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  and  got  into 
the  boat  (and  here  Nannie's  tears  streamed  fast,  thinking  of  her 
wrong  doing),  how  she  had  fallen  asleep,  she  didn't  know  how, 
and  waked  to  find  herself  alone  way  down  the  river,  out  of  sight 
of  home  !  How  she  had  been  alarmed,  and  called  for  her  parents 
so  many  times — till  she  was  sick  and  despairing,  when  she  heard 
somebody  answer,  and  presently  Mr.  Somers  reached  the  river, 
plunged  in,  and  brought  her  to  the  shore.  How  he  carried  her 
home,  and — and  the  child  ended  her  story  with  a  perfect  torrent 
of  tears.  James  Cathcrwood  could  hardly  restrain  his  own,  as  he 
offered  his  hand  to  Mr.  Somers. 

"  My  friend !"  he  said,  "  you  have  saved  my  child.  What  do  I 
not  owe  you  '.  How  little,  this  morning,  iu  my  anger,  did  I  look 
forward  to  such  a  moment  as  this  !  Can  you — will  you  forgive 
me  for  my  bitter  words — my  unworthy  conduct — for  the  insulting 
language  I  used  !" 

"Not  a  word — not  a  word,  my  friend!"  said  Mr.  Somers, 
earnestly.  "  I  do  not  remember  what  you  said.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  said  myself.  I  was  very  angry.  I  was  thinking,  to-night, 
and  speaking  to  my  wife,  of  my  unguordedness  this  morning — I 
was  hasty,  as  well  as  you.  I  have  thought  of  it  all  day.  Let  us 
forget  it  now." 

Neither  could  forget  it,  however;  but  that  day's  occurrence 
taught  tbem  the  dependence,  even  of  foes,  upon  one  another. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Two  iron  ships,  built  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  recently  arrived  at 

Charleston,   S.  C. Money  seems  to  have  a  soporific  influence 

on  the  inventive  faculties.  Daring  the  long  yours  that  our  patent 
office  has  been  in  existence,  only  five  labor-saving  machines  have 
been  produced  by  men  of  wealth,  and  of  these  five,  one  is  devoted 
to  "  a  new  mode  of  smoking  tobacco,"  and  the  other  four  to  easy 

chairs. The  Chinese  have  a  strange  prejudice  against  milk, 

and  never  touch  it. The  time  and  care  bestowed  by  Rogers 

upon  his  verses  was  well  exemplified  in  a  favorite  saying  of  Syd- 
ney Smith:  "When  Rogers  produces  a  couplet  he  goes  to  bed, 
and  the  knocker  is  tied,  and  straw  is  laid  down,  and  the  caudle  is 
made,  and  the  answer  to  inquiries   is,  that  Mr.  Rogers  is  as  well 

as  can  be  expected." The  once  well-known   Father    Mathcw, 

of  temperance  notoriety,  is  now  one  of  the   missionaries  of  the 

Church  of  Rome  in  the  Feejee  Islands. About  three  hundred 

and  sixty  million  pounds  of  sugar  were  consumed  in  the  United 
last   year — averaging   about  forty  pounds  for  every  man, 

woman  and  child. The  income  of  the   Rhode   Island  State 

,  for  the  past  year  has  been  $1430  07  in  excess  of  the  expen- 
ditures, which  were  $5922  84.  The  prison  has  been  enlarged,  and 
a  chapel  added  to  it.     The  expenses  of  the  prison  and  jail  together 

have  been  $12,690  10,  which  is  $2868  63  above  the  earnings. A 

passenger  on  a  New  Jersey  railroad,  having  lost  his  overcoat  while 
absent  from  the  cars,  at  a  stopping-place,  sued  for  it  and  recov- 
crc(i, The  narrowest  escape  from  nonsense  we  have  seen  ex- 
hibited lately,  was  the  ejection  of  a  newsboy  from  the  cars  of  a 
certain  railroad,  because  he  was  offering  for  sale  a  paper  contain- 
ing a  cut  upon  the  perils   of  travelling  by  steam  ! The  Ohio 

legislature  has  refused  to  abolish   capital  punishment. The 

Albany  Knickerbocker  speaks  of  a  sleigh  that  appeared  a  day  or 
two  since  which  had  wooden  runners  shod  with  sole  leather.     The 

builder  had  an  eye  to  saving  the  wood. Elk  meat  has  been  one 

of  the  luxuries  of  the  Dubuque  market  the  past  winter. Mr. 

Whitley,  the  artist,  after  a  residence  in  this  country  of  nearly  thirty 
is  about  to  return  to  England,  for  the  purpose,  we  under- 
stand, of  visiting  the  picture-galleries  of  Europe,  and  delivering  a 
series  of  lectures  upon  topics  appertaining  to  the  North  American 

continent. The  railway  between  Quebec  and  Saguenay  is  to 

be  a  light  plate  rail  track  to  be  worked  by  horses.  This  is  a  pru- 
dent determination   worth  imitating  in  other  places. Some 

time  ago  a  ship  left  the  port  of  New  York  for  Australia,  with  a 
cargo  mostly  of  Hour,  which  cost  about  $10  a  barrel.     The  flour 

was  sold  in  Australia  for  $25  a  barrel. At  the  funeral  of  Mr. 

Otis  Russell,  in  Marlboro',  recently,  the  widow  and  jijXeen  children 
of  the  deceased  were  present. A  doll  is  no  longer  a  compli- 
ment, when  applied  to  the  daughters  of  Eve.  A  Parisian  actress 
lately  prosecuted  an  editor  who  had  called  her  a   "  Nurcmburg 

doll,"   and   recovered   heavy   damages. The  value  of  stone 

quarried  in  Kockport,  for  building  purposes,  last  year,  was  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars. Thomas  Wadsworth,  who  has  ridden 

post  from  Utica  for  thirty-four  years,  and  delivered  265,200  cop- 
ies of  newspapers  from  that  place,  has  retired,  upon  his  snow- 
shoes. The  Weedowce  (Ala.)  Eagle  tells  a  story  of  a  cata- 
mount that  recently  attacked  a  woman  near  that  place,  and  after 
injuring  her  severely,  was  beaten  off"  by  the  negroes  belonging  to 
a  man  named  Todd.  The  overseer  went  out  with  dogs  and  a 
party  of  mules  to  hunt  the  beast,  when  it  attacked  him,  killed  nine 

of  Todd's   negroes,   and  finally  escaped. Mr.  Corcoran,  of 

Champagne  county,  was  robbed  near  Danville,  111.,  one  night 
lately,  of  $2000,  by  some  villains  who  threw  dust  in  his  eyes  while 

he  was  in  bed. A  young  married  woman  in  Fitchburg,  Mass., 

has  been  rendered  insane   by  spiritual  belief  and  its  consequent 

evils. Mr.  Cottle,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  the  oldest  railroad 

conductor  in  the  United  States,  and  what  is  remarkable,  no  fatal 

accident  has  ever  occurred  on  any  train  under  his  charge. At 

the  French  exposition  there  was  exhibited  a  watch,  which  tells  tho 
name  and  day  of  the  month,  the  equation  of  time;  is  a  repeater, 
striking  the  minute  as  well  as  the  hour ;  is  a  thermometer  of  toler- 
able accuracy,  and  winds  itself  up  by  the  action  of  its  own  move- 
ment. The  price  of  this  most  ingenious  piece  of  workmanship  is 
thirty  thousand  francs. 


tUaiiaibe    (Satljerings. 


INSANITY  IN  MAINE. 

Tho  annual  report  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital  gives  the  num- 
ber of  patients  in  the  hospital,  154 — a  larger  number  than  at  any- 
previous  time.  There  have  been  admitted  during  the  year  1 1 5 
patients,  88  having  been  discharged,  viz.,  41  recovered,  14  im- 
proved, 14  unimproved,  and  19  died.  The  superintendent's  re- 
port states  that  more  insanity  appears  in  the  spring  than  at  any 
other  season — and  that  the  insane  relish  newspapers  much  better 
than  books.  Mechanical  restraints  have  been  less  employed  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  there  has  been  no  solitary  confinement. 
It  is  thought  there  are  1300  lunatics  in  the  State. 


Canadian  Trade. — The  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Journal  states  that 
the  trade  of  that  port  with  Canada  in  the  year  1855,  exhibits  a 
vast  increase  over  that  of  1854.  In  that  year  the  whole  trade 
amounted  to  $2,869,217;  while  in  1855  it  reached  the  sum  of 
$12,010,663,  showing  an  increase  of  $9,140,846.  This  advance  is 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  reciprocity  treaty. 


Educational.— George  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Florence,  Ala., 
has  endowed  a  professorship  in  the  college  of  that  place  with 
810,000.  His  endowment  fills  the  mathematical  chair,  and  is 
called  the  Foster  Professorship. 


Genealogical. — According  to  the  directory  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  three  families  of  Newhalls  in  Lynn,  Mass. 


Gum  arabic  is  formed  from  the  sap  of  the  acacia  tree  of  Mo- 
rocco. 

Tho  price  of  a  good  drav  horse  in  California,  ranges  from  $400 
to  $800. 

Pure  anthracite  coal,  in  largo  quantity,  has  been  found  in  Pat- 
terson Creek,  in  Uotctort  county,  Va. 

There  arc  now  on  the  stocks  of  Quebec,  twenty-seven  vessels, 
averaging  about  900  tons  each. 

In  Springfield  last  year  there  were  537  births  and  253  deaths. 
The  number  of  marriages  was  1 96. 

Yankee  Sullivan  is  giving  private  lessons  in  boxing  to  tho 
young  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

A  royal  decree  has  been  issued  in  Sweden,  abrogating  the  ex- 
port duty  on  iron. 

An  exhibition  of  the  strength  and  capabilities  of  the  Baltic's 
life  boats  was  recently  made  at  Liverpool,  and  found  to  be  most 

satisfactory. 

A  man  discovered  America,  but  a  woman  equipped  the  voyage. 
So  everywhere;  man  executes  tho  performances,  but  woman 
trains  the  man. 

The  Springfield  Republican  says  that  measures  are  being  taken 
in  that  citv  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  W. 
P..  O.  Peabody. 

The  ex-hankers,  Paul,  Strahan  and  Bates,  recently  convicted  of 
embezzlement,  were  in  the  habit  of  opening  their  banking-house 
with  prayer. 

The  American  ship  Washington,  which  lay  all  summer  at  Co- 
penhagen, lauded  her  cargo  on  the  ice,  and  conveyed  it  in  sleighs 
into  Riga. 

Tho  London  Gazette  publishes  the  treaty* with  Japan,  opening 
to  British  commerce  the  ports  of  Nagasaki  and  llakodadi,  same 
as  the  Americans. 

During  the  year  1855,  the  passengers  arriving  by  sea  at  San 
Francisco,  were  31,759,  and  those  departing  were  22,898 — being 
an  increase  for  the  State,  of  8861  persons. 

In  answer  to  an  application  from  New  Orleans,  to  lecture  in 
that  city,  Thackeray  demanded  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
night,  and  half  of  the  profits.     He  was  refused. 

General  Scott  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  got  tho  New  England 
men  into  a  quarrel,  but  when  they  waked  up  and  have  the  law  on 
their  side,  they  were  the  ugliest  customers  in  the  world. 

The  business  men  of  Philadelphia  who  arc  connected  with  the 
flour  and  grain  trade,  are  making  an  effort  to  secure  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  monetary  institution,  to  be  called  "  The  Exchange 
Bank  of  Philadelphia.'" 

Louis  Kossuth  has  retired  from  journalism,  and  ceased  his  con- 
nection with  the  Atlas.  In  his  valedictory  address,  he  speaks 
rather  despondingly  of  the  small  effect  made  by  his  articles,  but 
looks  to  future  history  for  the  realization  of  his  prophecies. 

The  Spanish  government  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  directing  them  to  suspend  the  admission  of  nov- 
ices until  the  number  and  occupations  of  all  the  nuns  in  Spain 
shall  have  been  ascertained. 

In  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  recently,  a  gentleman  of  misanthropic  turn 
laid  down  upon  the  railroad  track,  said  his  prayers,  and  waited 
for  the  coming  train  to  finish  him.  A  watchman  having  livelier 
views  of  life,  carried  him  to  the  station-house. 

At  Preston,  Canada,  an  infant  four  months  old,  son  of  James 
Atkinson,  fell  from  its  mother's  knee,  while  she  was  intoxicated 
and  asleep,  and  was  suffocated  in  a  dish  of  dough  which  she  had 
prepared  and  placed  on  the  floor  for  making  bread. 

The  artillery  at  Brest  and  Cherbourg  arc  carrying  on  some 
very  interesting  experiments  with  conical  balls,  tipped  with  steel 
and  filled  with  gunpowder.  They  are  said  to  explode  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  shatter  the  hardest  rocks. 

Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  has  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor  of  France  a  rich  gold  medal,  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  emperor's  appreciation  of  Mr.  Abbott's 
History  of  Napoleon,  a  copy  of  which  the  author  had  transmitted 
to  his  majesty. 

Prunes  have  been  very  successfully  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania. 
Among  the  economists  of  Beaver  county,  they  have  been  grafted 
on  plums.  Mr.  I'feifler,  of  Indiana,  raised  prune  trees  in  large 
numbers,  and  sold  them  at  exorbitant  prices,  some  as  high  as 
S5  and  $10. 

Some  of  the  American  ordnance  will,  as  has  been  proved,  bear 
a  greater  number  of  discharges  than  that  made  of  any  other  iron. 
An  eleven-inch  gun,  made  at  the  Washington  navy  yard,  under 
the  direction  of  Commander  Dahlgreen,  was  discharged  over  two 
thousand  times. 

Rev.  William  Beresford  has  been  sentenced  at  the  York  assizes, 
England,  to  transportation  for  life,  for  uttering  a  forged  endorse- 
ment of  a  bill  of  exchange  for  the  payment  of  £100.  The 
reverend  convict  is  56  years  old,  held  a  living  at  Cork,  and  is  a 
brother  to  General  Beresford,  now  adjutant-general  in  India. 

C.  R.  Alsop's  farm,  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  contains  a  tree  that 
is  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  one  half  maple  and  one  half  oak. 
The  body  of  the  tree  is  round  and  smooth,  and  the  junction  of 
the  two  varieties  is  marked  by  a  slight  ridge  on  the  bark  that 
would  hardly  be  noticed. 

It  is  said  that  Louis  Napoleon  preserves  in  all  its  integrity,  at 
the  palace  of  the  Elysee,  the  famous  cabinet  in  which  the  coup 
d'etat  of  December  2,  1851,  was  prepared.  Here  is  the  secret 
drawer  containing  the  bundle  of  papers,  orders  of  arrest,  pro- 
clamations, etc.,  tied  together,  the  wrapper  bearing  the  one  word 
— "  Rubicon." 

Omar  Pasha  was  lately  in  disgrace  at  Constantinople.  Not 
long  since,  an  official  commissioner  of  widows  and  orphans  ap- 
plied for  leave  to  attach  Omar  Pasha's  property  in  Constantinople, 
on  behalf  of  his  children  by  his  tirst  wife.  In  compliment  to 
Omar,  the  attachment  was  not  permitted,  but  since  the  fall  of 
Kars,  the  commissioner  has  taken  the  property. 

The  editor  of  the  Staunton  (Va.)  Vindicator  thus  gives  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  backbone  party  :  "  We  have  been  up  to  our  eyes 
in  tanengere,  backbone  and  spare  ribs  for  the  past  few  weeks. 
Our  country  friends  have  not  forgotten  us.  We  arc  living  high 
now  at  their  expense.  Pile  on  the  agony,  friends ;  we'll  try  and 
bear  up  under  it." 

The  trustees  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  whose  astro- 
nomical clock  will  be  in  operation  in  August  next,  have  proposed 
to  the  Directory  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  to  adapt  the 
clock  to  an  accurate  regulation  of  clocks  at  all  the  stations  by 
telegraph.  Several  railroads  in  England  are  regulated  by  a  new 
electric  clock  at  Greenwich,  and  the  same  plan  is  to  be  introduced 
on  the  continent. 


.foreign  Items. 


The  approaching  marriage  is  announced  of  Prince  Gabrielli 
with  the  Princess  Charlotte  Bonaparte. 

The  pope's  minister  of  finance  has  acknowledged  a  deficit  of 
nearly  a  million  of  crowns  in  a  budget  of  twelve  millions. 

it  is  contemplated  to  open  a  theatre  at  Schaxtopol  in  the  spring, 
unless  the  Russians,  in  the  mean  time,  make  it  a  theatre  of  victory. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  according  to  rumor,  intends  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  expeditions  in  the  coining  cam- 
paign. 

Charlotte  ('iishmun  has  become  the  lessee  of  the  "little  theatro 
in  tho  Hayimirket,"  Loudon,  for  tho  next  season,  which  begins 
early  in  the  autumn. 

The  Institute  of  Sweden  has  unanimously  admitted  Prince  Lu- 
cion  Bonaparte,  who  now  finds  himself  a  member  of  almost  all  tho 
academies  of  Europe. 

The  professional  engagement  of  Jenny  Lind,  in  England,  is  to 
continue  live  months  for  one  thousand  pounds  a  week.  She  sings 
at  three  concerts  a  week. 

The  Greeks  are  in  possession  of  al>out  two-thirds  of  tho  land 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
bought  with  Russian  money. 

Jenny  Lind,  having  learned  that  the  music  pupils  of  the  Blind 
Asylum  at  Liverpool  were  eager  to  hear  her,  consented  to  visit 
the  school  and  sing  several  anthems. 

A  Mr.  Ignatius  Meyer  has  caused  several  trials  of  gold-washing 
to  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the  Danube,  and  it  is  reported  that 
they  have  been  attended  with  the  best  success. 

Theatricals  are  flourishing  at  Melbourne.  Mr.  G.  V.  Brooko 
is  "illustrating  "  Shakspcare  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  colonists, 
and  Lola  Montcz  has  been  dancing  the  Tarantula  to  their  dis- 
satisfaction. 


Sanba  of  <£>olb. 


is  lord 


....   He  who  hates  vices  hates  mankind. — Thraseas. 
....   All  men  would  be  masters  of  others,  and  no 
of  himself. — Goithe. 

....  Wouldst  clearly  learn  what  tho  becoming  is,  inquire  of 
noble-minded  women. — Goetlie. 

....  Content  is  to  the  mind  like  moss  to  a  tree ;  it  biudeth  it  up 
so  as  to  stop  its  growth. — Halifax, 

....  Ages  pass,  and  leave  the  poor  herd,  the  mass  of  men,  eter- 
nally the  same — hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. — Bulwer. 

....  They  are  ill  discoverers  that  think  there  is  no  land  when 
they  con  see  nothing  but  sea. — Bacon. 

....  Ah,  whnt  without  a  heaven  would  bo  even  love  I — a  per- 
petual terror  of  the  separation  that  most  one  day  come. — Bulwer. 

....  It  is  delightful  to  kiss  the  eyelashes  of  the  beloved — is  it 
not  ?  But  never  so  delightful  as  when  fresh  tears  are  on  them. — 
Landor. 

....  Among  arms,  said  the  Roman  author,  laws  are  silent. 
Among  arms,  we  may  add,  the  temples  of  prayer  are  voiceless. — 
Bartol. 

....  The  remembrance  of  past  days  that  were  happy,  increases 
the  gloominess  of  those  that  are  not,  and  intercepts  the  benefits  of 
those  that  would  be. — Landor. 

....  Instead  of  saying  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say,  that  man  is  the  architect  of 
circumstances. —  G.  H.  Lewes. 

....  I  have  ever  found  it  a  vain  task  to  try  to  make  a  child's 
learning  its  amusement ;  nor  do  I  see  what  good  end  it  would 
answer,  were  it  attained. — Goldsmith. 


-4    -♦••^•^ 


Joker's  Bubget. 


Most  vessels  are  sociable  in  their  manners,  and  have  a  compan- 
ion way  about  them. 

Punch  thinks  that  the  carriage-drivers  would  make  the  best  sol- 
diers in  the  world,  as  no  troop  could  stand  their  charges. 

Hartley  Coleridge  once  being  asked  which  of  Wordsworth's 
productions  he  considered  the  prettiest,  very  promptly  replied  : — 
"  His  daughter  Dora." 

The  old  gentleman  who  undertook  to  take  the  twist  out  of  the 
maelstrom,  has  gone  out  West  to  whitewash  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
He  goes  in  for  large  jobs. 

To  enjoy  life  you  should  be  a  little  miserable  occasionally. 
Trouble,  like  cayenne,  is  not  very  agreeable  in  itself,  but  it  gives 
great  zest  to  other  things. 

"  I  say,  nigga,  how  you  sell  dem  broom  cheaper  dan  dis  inder- 
wideral  can  do,  when  (between  oursehs)  I  steal  de  stuff?" — "You 
fool,  Pomp,  I  steal  mine  ready  made." 

A  late  philosopher  says  :  "  Before  people  take  the  leap  through 
the  wedding-ring,  they  should  bo  quite  certain  that  the  blanket  of 
connubial  contentment  is  held  tight  on  the  other  side." 

"  I  have  lost  my  appetite,"  said  a  gigantic  Irish  gentleman,  and 
an  eminent  performer  on  the  trencher,  to  Mark  Supple.  "  I  hope," 
said  Supple,  "  no  poor  man  has  found  it,  for  it  would  ruin  him  in 
a  week." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  women  cannot  look  from  a  precipice  of 
any  magnitude,  without  becoming  dizzy.  But,  what  is  still  moro 
singular,  the  dizziness  departs  the  very  moment  somebody  puts  his 
arm  round  her  waist  to  "keep  her  from  falling."     Queest  isn't  it i 
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MAIN  STREET,  WALTHAM. 

We  present  our  readers  below  with  a  fine  view  of  the  central 
part  of  the  pleasant  and  flourishing  town  of  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts. The  engraving  was  from  a  drawing  made  on  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Warren,  and  may  be  relied  upon  for  its  accuracy.  It  shows, 
on  the  right,  the  Methodist  church  upon  the  common,  and  Rum- 
ford  Hall  building  beyond.  The  Rumford  Institute  of  Waltham 
has  a  well-selected  and  increasing  library,  tickets  for  the  use  of 
whifh  are  sold  at  fifty  cents  per  annum.  Every  winter  a  course 
of  lectures  is  delivered  here,  embracing  the  best  talent  in  the 
country.  These  lectures  are  well  attended.  The  hall  itself  is  a 
fine  one,  and  when  decorated  for  a  ball  makes  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. On  the  left  of  our  picture  are — Bemis's  Block,  next  be- 
yond, Thayer  &  Wright's  Building,  then  Priest's  Building,  Emer- 
son's Building,  the  Banks  and  the  Post-Office.  The  tall  building 
beyond  is  Miller's  Block,  a  structure  reflecting  great  credit  on  the 


architect,  Mr.  H.  Hartwell  of  Waltham.  Beyond  these  are  other 
stores,  etc.,  and  then  a  scries  of  very  pretty  private  residences. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  vista  of  elms. 
These  graceful  trees  line  the  main  street  for  a  distance  of  a  couple 
of  miles.  To  an  artist  Waltham  presents  many  attractions. 
There  are  fine  views  to  be  had  along  the  Charles  River  and  many 
picturesque  spots  for  sketching  on  Beaver  Brook.  Prospect  Hill, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  affords  a  noble  panoramic  view,  in- 
cluding the  windings  of  the  Charles  River,  the  clumps  of  wood 
that  diversify  the  landscape,  the  mountains  of  southern  New 
Hampshire,  the  city  of  Boston,  with  many  neighboring  towns  and 
villages,  the  bay,  Nahant,  the  ocean,  and  other  features  of  inter- 
est. Waltham  was  incorporated  in  1738,  previous  to  which  it 
formed  the  west  parish  of  Watertown.  From  the  specimen  num- 
ber of  the   Waltham  Sentinel,   a  well-arranged   and   well-filled 


sheet,  we  learn  the  following  facts.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  6049,  being  an  increase  since  1850,  of  1554,  or  thirty-five  per 
cent.  In  1840,  the  real  estate  valuation  was  $776,655,  personal 
estate,  $494,220.  For  the  present  year,  the  real  estate  is  valued 
at  S2,488,400,  and  the  personal  estate  at  $1,692,900.  The  num- 
ber of  dwelling-houses  in  the  town  is  797,  and  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies, 1144.  Manufacturing  engrosses  the  bulk  of  capital  and  la- 
bor, but  apart  from  that,  a  thriving  business  is  done  in  the  village, 
and  new  branches  of  trade  are  continually  springing  np.  The 
Baptist  Society  have  lately  erected  a  fine  church  which  was  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  ceremonies  last  month.  Few  towns  in 
Massachusetts  are  more  attractive  or  have  more  "  go-a-hcad-ative- 
ness  "  than  Waltham.  There  are  many  beautiful  country-seats  in 
this  township  ;  gentlemen  of  wealth  have  been  attracted  thither  by 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  tho  scenery  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded.    The  walks  and  drives  in  every  direction  are  charming. 
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[Wri'ten  expressly  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
—on, — 

THE    SECRET    OF    A    LIFE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 
[concluded.] 

CHAPTER  XXII.— [continued.] 

The  man  had  just  arisen  from  the  tnrf,  which  had  broken  the 
force  of  his  gaute  from  the  box,  and  was  beginning  to  recover  his 
bewildered  senses.  He  gave  himself  a  hearty  shake,  growled  out 
a  few  oaths,  and  finally  pronounced  himself  to  he  present,  and,  as 
far  as  he  had  yet  been  able  to  discover,  uninjured. 

"  The  deuce  you  arc  !"  uttered  the  count,  teslily,  out  of  patience 
with  his  unfailing  moderation;  "  well,  then,  run  on  to  the  village 
— will  you  ?  and  bring  somebody,  or  something,  to  meet  us.  Away 
with  you,  rascal, — quick !  Here,  Adele,  take  my  arm.  Never 
mch  a  plight!  Be  careful  of  these  stumps.  Here!  how 
dark  it  is  !  and  the  rain  drenches  one.  The  very  mischief  is  in  it; 
and  that  poor  child,  too!" 

left  the  broken  vehicle,  the  prostrate  horses  that  struggled 
and  kicked  in  vain  attempts  to  free   themselves  from   the  harness 
and  rise,  and  in  the  darkness  and  the  storm,  pursued  with  all  pos- 
ihe  road  to  the  chateau.     There  was  no  shelter  near. 

The  light  form  of  Hose  was  as  nothing  in  the  strong  arms  of  the 

marquis.     Rapidly  he  bore  her  along,  keeping  the  folds  of  his 

well  wrapped  about  her,  though  even   this  was  almost  wet 

>>  already.     The  young  girl's  face,  resting  on  his  shoulder, 

touched  his  own.     Clasping  her  closer  to   his  breast,  he  i 

his  lips  to  that  cold,  unconscious  brow,  and  in  the  darkness  the 

streamed  down  his  cheeks. 

"My  child — my  daughter — my  darling  little  one!"  he  mur- 
mured, with  a  father's  tenderness  and  a  father's  agony. 

She  could  not  hear  him. 

Still  they  hurried  on.  And  now,  lights  began  to  glimmer  afar 
in  the  blackness  of  the  night, — one,  and  another,  and  another ; 
they  multiplied  and  increased ;  and  in  the  distance,  voices  shouted 
one  to  another. 

"  We  arc  almost  at  the  village,"  said  Francis  Egerton,  as  he 
supported  his  companion  with  a  lover's  tenderness,  that  met  now 
with  no  repulse. 

For  Helen  Montauban  knew  nothing  of  it.  She  was  saying  to 
herself,  "Is  Rose  dead?  Has  she  escaped  me?  Am  I  to  be 
spared  my  work  at  last  t"  She  listened  for  a  sigh — a  groan,  from 
the  lips  of  that  inanimate  figure  that  was  borne  before  her.  No 
sound  was  heard  from  them.  Already,  a  strange  fever  of  joy 
mingled  with  the  shivering  excitement,  the  awe,  the  horror,  which 
Helen  Montauban  had  felt.  She  never  heeded  the  rain  that  poured 
over  her  in  sheeted  torrents ;  the  wild  winds  raged  in  vain  for  her 
now ;  they  were  unheard.  She  only  longed  for  light — light,  to 
behold  that  childish  countenance — to  know  the  truth. 

And  faster — faster  they  went  on  now,  while,  coming  from  the 
village,  men  hastened  along  the  way  with  lights  and  such  means 
of  assistance  as  had  been  first  thought  of.  But  so  near  were  they 
to  the  farm-houses  now  that  no  delay  was  made ;  the  first  one  was 
entered,  and  Rose  placed  upon  a  couch,  while  the  farmers'  wives 
crowded  about,  with  earnest  kindness  and  sympathy,  to  render 
nee.  But  at  the  sight  of  that  pale,  quiet  face,  those  closed 
eyelids,  and  colorless  lips,  they  were  silent ;  and  some  whispered 
among  themselves,  "  She  is  dead  !"  while  others,  with  scarce  a 
hope,  yet  seeking  still  for  one,  worked  over  the  lifeless  form. 
And  without,  stood  the  marquis,  and  the  Count  de  Clairvillc,  and 
Francis  Egerton,  by  the  fire  in  the  great  farm  kitchen,  in  dread, 
silence  and  suspense. 

Helen  Montauban  and  the  countess  had  entered  the  chamber 
where  Rose  was  laid,  and  the  rough  yet  comfortable  garments  of 
tUe/ermnres  were  offered  them,  to  replace  their  own  dripping  ones. 
The  countess  was  already  making  this  welcome  and  really  neces- 
sary change ;  but  Helen  Montauban,  thrusting  them  from  her, 
1  to  the  couch. 

"  Stand  aside  !"  she  said  to  the  woman.  And  she  knelt  down 
there,  to  look  at  that  pallid  face,  round  which  the  dripping  chest- 
nut curls  were  lying  in  shining  masses.  Once  those  white  lips 
parted — reddened. 

"  See — see  !  she  lives — she  breathes  !"  uttered  one  of  the  women, 
in  an  eager,  tremulous  tone,  subdued  almost  to  a  whisper, — "  she 
lives  !" 

"  It  is  a  lie  !"  muttered  Helen  Montauban,  between  those  beau- 
tiful shut  teeth. 

A  moment  elapsed.  The  women  gathered,  with  glad,  excited, 
hopeful  eyes,  about  the  couch — those  poor,  simple,  honest-hearted 
it  women,  praying  for  that  young  life,  whose  slender  thread 
one  among  them  would  so  gladly  have  seen  broken.  And  fiercely 
watched  that  one,  with  a  burning  glance,  a  heart  that  stood  all  but 
still.     It  was  no  lie  ! 

Slowly  those  lovely  eyes  unclosed,  and  rested  upon  the  glad, 
smiling  faces  gathered  about  the  couch.  There  was  no  recognition 
in  them  at  first ;  bnt  presently,  meeting  the  anxious  glance  of  the 
good  countess,  who  bent  over  her,  she  sighed  faintly,  and  putting 
her  hand  to  her  head,  whispered,  "  O,  yes ;  I  remember — I  remem- 
ber now  I" 

Helen  Montauban  was  gone.  In  an  adjoining  chamber,  she 
removed  the  saturated  garments  she  had  worn,  and  substituted  for 
them  the  apparel  sent  from  the  chateau  by  a  domestic ;  then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  kitchen,  joined  her  father  and  his  companions,  who 
had  just  learned  that  Rose  had  revived.  The  head  of  the  marquis 
was  bowed,  his  face  buried  in  bis  hands.    The  emotion  of  grati- 


tude he  felt  at  the  bringing  back  of  that  young  life  almost  over- 
came him. 

Helen  regarded  him  an  instant,  ere  entoring.  Her  eyes  flashed 
dull  (ires  ;  her  breast  burnt  anew  with  jealous  hate  towards  tho 
fair  child  who  had  won  from  her  all  that  had  been  her  world,  her 
life,  her  religion,  and  even  equalled  her  in  the  affection  of  her  own 
father.  She  could  not  enter ;  she  turned  back  to  the  chamber 
where  Rose,  enveloped  in  warm,  dry  clothing,  was  lying  quietly 
in  the  bed,  her  soft  glance  following  the  motions  of  her  busy  and 
kind-hearted  nm 

The  night  passed,  and  morning  broke,  clear  and  still  above  the 
earth,  where  so  lately  all  had  been  commotion.  The  voice  of  the 
tempest  had  died  away  in  silence.  Broad  and  fair  the  sunlight 
shone  above  the  pleasant  valley.  They  bore  Rose  with  gentleness 
and  care  back  to  the  chateau.  She  was  quite  ill,  almost  unable  to 
move  a  limb  from  weakness.  The  injuries  that  others  had  es- 
caped, she  had  received  ;  and  from  being  so  long  exposed  to  the 
storm,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  serious  consequences 
would  ensue. 

And  the  apprehension  was  justified.  During  the  day,  her  indis- 
position increased,  and  at  night,  feverish  and  delirious,  she  tossed 
upon  her  couch,  with  a  wild  brilliancy  in  those  soft  eyes,  and  a 
scorching  flush  upon  her  beautiful  cheek.  It  was  pitiful  to  hear 
her  wandering  words,  and  listen  to  the  incoherent  minglings  of 
sorrow  and  joy,  ia  her  wild  delirium.  The  marquis  looked  upon 
her  once,  and  then  turned  away,  with  streaming  eyes,  from  the 
room,  to  seclude  himself  in  the  library,  where  he  passed  the  night 
in  watehings.  The  Count  Frederic  and  Francis  Egerton  remained 
till  dawn  in  the  saloon.  Every  domestic  in  the  chateau  kept  vigil 
during  those  long  and  mournful  hours ;  for  not  an  eye  could  close 
in  slumber.  Helen  Montauban  and  the  countess  had  their  post  in 
that  sick  chamber,  beside  the  couch  of  the  sick  girl,  who  recog- 
nized neither  of  them.  All  night  long  she  raved,  and  the  flush 
burned  strong  and  steady  on  her  cheek,  and  the  lightning's  flash 
was  not  more  brilliant  than  the  fire  scintillating  from  those  dark 
eyes.  The  venerable  physician,  spite  of  his  endeavors  to  cheer 
the  spirits  of  those  about  him,  was  himself  anxious  and  troubled. 
Youth  and  health  had  been  on  her  side,  it  was  true ;  but  thus  sud- 
denly and  violently  stricken  down,  in  her  beauty  and  joyousness, 
the  change  was  only  the  more  appalling.  The  countess,  now  that 
Rose  had  become,  as  M.  Mery  himself  secretly  confessed  to  her,  so 
dangerouslv  ill,  was  unable  for  a  moment  to  restrain  the  tears  that 
would  flow  for  the  dreaded  fate  of  her  lovely  favorite. 

Slowly  the  leaden  night-hours  waxed  and  waned ;  and  Helen 
Montauban  sat  beside  the  pillow  of  Rose,  regardless  of  slumber. 
The  countess,  sitting  by  the  fire,  still  wept  and  prayed  in  silence. 
M.  Mery  came  to  the  bedside. 

"  You  need  rest,  mademoiselle,"  he  said ;  "  cannot  I  prevail 
upon  you  to  retire,  with  madamc  le  comptesse,  and  snatch  a  few 
hours'  repose,  while  I  watch  here  ?  Indeed,  you  need  rest  more 
than  you  are  aware  of.  The  fatigue  and  exposure  of  last  night, 
though  no  present  ill  effects  arc  felt  from  them,  may  be  productive 
of  evil  consequences,  if  your  nerves  continue  thus  overtasked." 

"Your  pardon,  M.  Mery,"  returned  Helen,  in  cold  and  quiet 
tones,  "  but  I  anticipate  no  unpleasant  results  from  our  adventure 
of  last  night ;  and  you  must  be  conscious  that,  even  if  such  were 
not  the  case,  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  sleep  now.  I  must 
remain  here." 

"  Ah — well  !"  sighed  the  good  old  man  ;  "  if  you  are  fully  de- 
termined on  this,  it  must  be  so;  and  I  trust  all  will  be  well." 

He  sat  down  by  the  bed,  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  fixed 
a  thoughtful  and  sorrowful  glance  upon  the  feverish  countenance 
turned  towards  him  on  the  pillow.  Rose  looked  at  him  with  her 
wild,  bright,  piteous  gaze. 

"  Where  is  Louis?"  she  asked  ;  "where  is  he  ?  Why  do  they 
keep  him  from  me  ?" 

Tears  stood  in  the  physician's  eyes.  He  laid  his  gentle  hand, 
with  its  cool  touch,  on  that  burning  forehead. 

"  Be  quiet,  my  child,"  ho  said.  "  He  will  come — Louis  will 
come." 

"  No — no  !  he  will  not — he  will  not  come  I"  she  cried,  with  fee- 
ble grief.  "  I  have  not  seen  him  this  long  time.  I  thought  wo 
were  to  be  married.  It  was  a  dream,  was  it  not  ?"  And  again 
that  heart-breaking,  sorrowful  glance  was  fixed  on  him.  "  I  don't 
know  why  I  am  lying  here,"  she  murmured,  sadly,  looking  about 
her.  "  I  ought  to  be  ready  to  meet  him  when  he  comes.  But  I 
am  so  weak — so  tired  !  I  believe  I  have  been  journeying  some- 
where. But  such  a  strange  journey !  I  don't  think  it  ever  will 
end  ;  and  I  am  wandering  all  alone.  And  so  weary,  weary,  weary ! 
Ah,  Louis,  why  don't  you  come  and  help  me?  You  said  you 
loved  poor  Rose  !" 

Mournful  and  plaintive  grew  those  restless,  feverish  tones  ;  tear- 
ful and  troubled  the  brilliant  eyes ;  but  still,  though  exhausted  by 
her  constant  ravings,  and  though  her  cheeks  burned  more  hotly, 
and  her  heart  throbbed  with  terrible  violence,  and  her  breathing 
was  short  and  painful,  there  was  no  rest  for  her.  Still  she  raved 
of  Louis,  and  begged  him  to  sec  how  her  feet  were  torn  and  bleed- 
ing with  the  long  and  weary  way  she  came,  and  then  she  would 
moan  that  he  never  would  come — "never,  never  never!" 

And  that  wild,  mournful  wail  might  have  drawn  tears  from  a 
stone ;  but  Helen  Montauban  was  more  than  a  stone. 

"  No  !"  she  murmured,  with  a  cruel  smile;  "your  Louis  never 
will  come — never — never  again,  to  you  !  He  does  not  love  me — 
he  has  never  loved  me,  as  I  believed  he  did  ;  but  you  shall  never 
have  him — no,  never  '." 

The  countess  came  to  the  couch,  and  looked  a  little  while  at  that 
burning  face,  and  listened  to  tho  wild  words,  and  went  back  to 
weep. 

"  You  think,  M.  Mery,"  said  Helen  Montauban,  "  that  this 
young  girl  ia  very  ill  V 


He  regarded  her  for  an  instant,  closely. 

"  I  do  not  disguise  it  from  you.  She  is  very  ill,  poor  child  1 
and  may  be  yet  worse  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Then  she  may  recover  ?     You  do  not  think  she  will  di 

"  I  cannot  tell.     This  fever  is  terrible ;  it  will  leave  her  very 
weak — very  weak  !     She  may  gather  up  her  strength  again,  I 
fear.     It  needs  a  strong   constitution   to  rebuild  a  life  Upon  ,|,e 
ruins  left  by  such  a  fever  as  thi 

"  Her  constitution  has,  I  think,  been  an  excellent  one,  though 
she  was  never  robust." 

"  Wo  do  not  know  yet.  Time  will  decide  what  shall  he.  We 
can  hope — that  is  all." 

"  How  long  may  the  fever  continue?" 

"Four  or  five  days — a  week,  perhaps  ;  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  say,  as  affairs  look  at  present.  It  may  wear  her  out  before  that 
time,  or  it  may  leave  her  then,  to  rally  or  to  sink.  But  little  can- 
be  done  for  her  meanwhile.  We  cannot  do  much  more  than  watch 
and  pray." 

He  went  out,  leaving  Helen  Montauban  there  to  bathe  the  heat- 
ed forehead  of  the  sick  girl,  and  offer  water  to  those  parched  lipn. 
And  she  said,  looking  down  upon  tho  stricken  form  before  her 
"  She  is  in  my  power !" 

Alas  !  only  too  completely  so !  Mademoiselle  Montauban  had 
gathered  that  M.  Mery  had  but  a  slight  hope  of  Rose's  recovery. 
It  must  be.  No  turning  back,  or  flinching,  or  hesitating,  for  that 
desperate  nature  now  !  That  hope,  must  never  become,  a  stronger  out! 
It  was  hers  to  sec  to  it.  Pouring  out  the  water  for  which  the  suf- 
ferer prayed,  ever  and  anon,  her  hand  involuntarily  clutched  the 
tiny  vial  concealed  in  her  bosom.  Yet — no  !  A  little  delay ;  the 
disease  might  terminate  fatally,  in  a  few  days,  and  spare  her  tho 
work  for  which  she  was  prepared.  But  in  case  it  were  not  so 
Men —  It  was  a  poison,  subtle  and  sure  as  death  itself.  Few  were 
there  who  knew  of  such  ;  few — almost  no  tests  that  could 
its  presence.  To  Helen  Montauban  had  been  given  a  knowledge 
of  this  poison  in  by-gone  years,  and  she  had  guarded  that  knowl- 
edge like  gold.  The  secret,  so  long  preserved,  was  likely  to  be- 
come useful  to  her  now. 

And  that  watcher  sat,  night  and  day,  by  the  bed  of  the  sufferer, 
sleepless  and  unwearied,  marking,  with  a  wary  eye,  every  change 
that  took  place ;  listening  to  the  ravings  wherein  so  many  times 
the  name  of  Louis  was  uttered — the  name  of  the  lover  of  Rose  • 
and  waiting,  with  stern  and  unrelenting  cruelty,  for  the  approach 
of  death. 

It  was  a  gloomy  house.  They  had  set  out,  so  full  of  happiness, 
from  Paris  ;  they  had  bid  adieu  to  Louis  with  such  light  and  care- 
less hearts,  looking  forward  to  a  speedy,  joyful  reunion.  What 
plans  they  had  made  for  the  future !  How  littlo  they  had  antici- 
pated a  change  like  this !  Tho  heart  of  the  good  marquis  was 
very  sorrowful.  People  said  that  this  sudden  calamity  had  added 
the  misery  of  years  to  his  wrinkled  brow.  For  so  had  he  loved 
this  child.       > 

"  O,  Louis — Louis,  my  boy  I"  he  would  murmur,  "  who  will 
bear  the  sad  news  to  thee,  if  she   should   die  ?     Little  dreamest 
thou  of  her  danger!     Poor  Louis!  looking  forward  to  hi- 
ding-day in  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  mourning  shadow  that 
overcasts  its  smiling  dawn  I 

Late  one  evening,  when  the  little  aubergiste,  in  his  humble  inn, 
hard  by  the  village,  was  sitting  by  the  fire  on  the  hearth  of  the 
deserted  public  room,  and  meditating  on  matters  and  things  in 
general,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  door,  and  a  voice  demand- 
ing admittance. 

"Ho-ho  !  whom  have  we  here  at  this  hour,  I  wonder?"  solilo- 
quized the  little  man,  rising  from  his  seat.  "  One  man  travels  by 
day,  and  another  by  night,  and  some  travel  both  day  and  night. 
This  man  is,  perchance,  one  of  the  first ;  but,  my  faith !  he  might 
as  well  make  himself  the  second  and  last  as  well,  since  he  jogs 
along  to  find  a  bed  so  late.  Have  patience,  my  friend, — have 
patience,  till  I  undo  these  bolts,  will  you  ?  and  don't  be  in  a  hur- 
ry,    no,  Mierot,  a  light  here  I" 

And  then,  by  the  aid  of  the  lamp,  held  by  a  sleepy,  grumbling 
servant-boy,  the  fastenings  were  unloosed,  and  the  door  flung  wide 
open,  there  appeared,  sitting  on  the  threshold,  with  his  head  sup- 
ported by  the  post  beside  him,  the  figure  of  a  man,  rudely  dressed, 
unshorn,  with  wild,  haggard  eyes,  and  a  ghastly  pale  countenance. 
The  aulwgiste  started  at  first,  and  then,  with  an  exclamation  of 
wonder,  bent  hastily  down,  holding  the  lamp  so  that  its  glow  fell 
upon  those  emaciated  features  upturned  towards  him. 

"  Master  Hugh  !"  he  ejaculated,  in  astonishment,  "you  here — 
and  ill  ?  Why,  I  thought  you  were  leagues  away  !  What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  my  friend  ?"  And  giving  the  light  to  Mierot,  he 
assisted  Hugh  Lamonte,  whom,  indeed,  it  was,  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am  sick,  Maurice !"  uttered  Hugh,  with  a  hoarse  and  trem- 
bling voice,  as  with  difficulty,  supported  by  tho  host,  ho  entered 
the  room.  "  I  am  sick,  and  must  lodge  here.  Give  me  a  bed, 
Maurice." 

"  Ay,  so  I  will — so  I  will,  monsieur,"  returned  tho  little  auier- 
giste,  "and  directly,  too.  Rest  here  a  moment  by  the  hearth, 
while  I  go  up  stairs  and  build  a  fire  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  for 
you.  And  drink  this  wine,  it  will  strengthen  you,"  he  added, 
pouring  out  a  glass  of  his  best  wine  for  bis  gin 

"  No — no ;  not  that,"  said  Hugh,  faintly  waving  it  away.  "  You 
are  very  good ;  but  I  cannot  drink  it.  I  need  nothing  but  rest 
now." 

"  Nay — but  it  will  strengthen  you,  I  tell  you,  monsieur  I"  urged 
Maurice. 

"  I  cannot  drink  it.  I  am  wounded.  There  Ls  fever  in  my 
veins  already.  Ah,  hasten,  Maurice  !  Let  mo  lie  down ;  no  mat- 
ter about  the  fire." 

He  rose,  weak  and  trembling,  and  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  inr- 
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keeper,  ascended  slowly  to  the  little  chamber  above,  and  sank 
less  upon  the  couch. 
"Ma/oil  what  is  to  be  done  now?"  muttered  the  bewildered 
little  man,  wringing  his  hands  and  wandering  about  like  one  dis- 
tracted,  "  what  is  to  be  done  now  ?    If  he  is  nut  already  dead, 

■  ins  to  die— that's  plain.  I  must  scud  for  Monsieur  le 
Cure  Instantly.  But  no  !  I  will  try  first  what  I  can  do  for  him 
invself.  He  is  only  in  a  swoon,  I  think.  I  must  recover  him. 
Timo  enough  to  think  of  his  soul  afterwards!" 

Hastening  to  the  stair-head,  he  called  to  Mierot  to  fetch  water, 
aud  immediately  commenced  endeavors  to  restore  the  inanimate 
man  to  life  Hi*  efforts  were  not  unsuccessful.  In  a  little  time, 
the  eves  of  Hugh  re-opened;  but  he  was  in  too  enfeebled  a  state 
to  talk,  or  scarcely  move. 

To  the  inquiries  of  Maurice  as  to  whether  ho  should  send  for 
the  cure,  Hugh  gave  a  negative. 

Ot  yet— not  yet  1"   ho  muttered  ;  "wait;  I  may  live — 1  may 

li\o;  one  cannot   toll  I     No  need  to  confess   yet!"     lie    turned, 

,  upon  his  side,  with  a  hollow  groan.     "  Water— give  me 

water,  Maui 

i  ly.  The  exertion  left  him  panting  for  breath. 
Iv  upon  either  check  burned  a  scarlet  fever  spot.  He  closed 
What  a  change  had  been  wrought  in  this  man 
hand  of  disease  !  How  had  he  altered  from  the  strong, 
uirdy  Hugh  Lamoute  of  other  days  !  Hi  was  weak  as  au 
now.  His  pride  and  sternness  all  gone ;  for  he  was  very 
near  to  daurico  regarded  him  in   silence,  and  with  a  feel- 

ing of  awe.     He  could  not  but  be  affected  by  the  Bight  that  met 
■. .     He  thought  of  Hose,   too,  who,  even  at  this  moment, 
ipon  a  bed  of  sickness,   with   but  a  fluttering  breath 
from  the  grave.     For  not  the  humblest  peasant  in  all 
the  village  hut  knew  of  the  young  girl's  illness;  aud  waited,  trem- 
iho  news  that  must  soon  come  now,  of  death  or  life. 
h  had  not  asked  for  her.     Already  he  was  wandering  in  his 
mind.     His  last  coherent  words  were,  "  Maurice,  do  not  call  any 
one  to  me.     Let  me  be  alone." 

"Ah,  it  is  well  he  did  not  ask  about  Mademoiselle  Rose !  What 
should  I  have  told  him  V  muttered  the  distracted  little  aubergiste. 
,  ill  enough  now,  I  think.  That  would  have  put  the  finish- 
ing stroko  to  him.  I  wonder  where  he  came  from  < — how  far  ho 
has  walked  ?  And  this  wound  of  which  he  spoke — I  must  sec  to 
it.     No  slight  one,  I  should  say,  to  bring  him  down  like  this." 

He  sought  for  the  hurt,  and  found  it.  Just  below  the  left 
shoulder,  appeared  an  inflamed  orifice,  where  a  bullet  had  pierced 
the  breast.  All  about  it  the  flesh  burned  and  glowed  with  the  red 
fever-heat  that  was  wasting  his  life.  Near  the  centre  was  a  dark 
spot. 

The  little  aubergiste  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  A  dead  man !"  he 
muttered.  "  Where  has  he  been  getting  a  wound  like  that  ?  I 
can  do  nothing  for  him,  nor  can  monsieur  le  docteur,  I  opine. 
But  somebody  must  be  sent  for,  and  that  right  soon,  too,  despite 
his  order.     How  he  raves  I" 

icuing  down  stairs,  he  called  Mierot,  and  bade  him  go  for 
the  good  cure,  to  attend  to  a  dying  man. 

"  And  bark  ye,  Mierot,"  added  Maurice,  "  tell  him  to  come  quick, 
for  I  do  not  believe  the  man  will  live  twelve  hours." 

And,  as  the  boy  hurried  away,  he  returned  to  the  chamber  where 
Hugh  lay,  alternately  groaning  with  pain,  and  raving  in  the  wild- 
est delirium.  Neither  wife  nor  children  had  Maurice;  no  guests 
i  this  little  wayside  inn  to-night,  savo  the  one  who  bad  ar- 
rived so  strangely,  and  who  lay  there  dying  now.  And  Maurice 
was  all  alone  here — the  only  one  to  watch  beside  the  sufferer's 
couch. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the  cure  arrived,  no  repaired 
instantly  to  the  chamber  of  the  sick  man.  Maurice  accompanied 
him  thither,  giving  an  account  of  Hugh's  sudden  appearance  that 
eveuing,  and  of  his  proceedings  since ;  and  then,  at  the  good  man's 
desire,  returned  to  the  kitchen  to  heat  some  water,  and  procure 
several  other  things  which  he  mentioned.  In  a  little  while,  he  re- 
turned with  them. 

"  Well,  monsieur,  what  do  you  think  of  him  <"  he  asked,  glanc- 
ing towards  the  bed. 

is  a  dying  man !"  said  the  cure,  sadly. 
"  I  thought  as  much  ;  that  was  why  I  sent  Mierot  for  you,  in- 
stead of  for  a  surgeon.     Should  I  have  sent  for  one  ?" 

"  He  could  do  no  good,  my  friend.  The  soul  of  this  man, 
rather  than  his  body,  requires  our  care  at  present.  It  is  too  late 
to  save  him.  This  wound  has  not  been  properly  attended  to,  or, 
rather,  I  should  think,  has  not  been  cared  for  at  all,  and  the  neglect 
will  shortly  result  in  death.  We  can  but  endeavor  to  administer 
somewhat  to  his  bodily  comfort  while  he  exists,  however.  I  should 
like  your  assistance  a  little  while." 

They  could  do  little  for  him  ;  he  would  scarcely  suffer  them  to 
touch  him  ;  their  very  approach  seemed  to  torment  him  ;  and  he  lay 
there  still,  groaning  with  pain,  and  raving  madly. 

Together,  finally,  they  returned  to  the  room  below.  The  cure 
stood  thoughtfully  looking  upon  the  floor  for  an  instant ;  then,  re- 
garding the  aubergiste,  he  said  : 

"  Do  you  know,  my  friend,  whether  ho  has  any  relatives  besides 
his  daughter,  who  is  ill  at  the  chateau  ?" 
Maurice  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  You  know,  monsieur  le  cure,"  he  added,  "  people  never  could 
discover  anything  concerning  him,  except  just  so  much  as  he  chose 
to  let  them,  and  that  was  nothing  at  all,  as  one  may  say." 
The  cure  sat  down  by  the  table. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  asked,  "  whether  he  ever  had  a  brother* — 
has  no  one  heard  him  speak  of  one  in  all  these  years  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Maurice  ;  "  I  have  heard  no  one  men- 
tion such  a  thing." 

"  He  has  no  relative,  than,  except  his  daughter,  to  the  knowl- 


edge of  the  people  about  here  ?"  continued  the  cure,  mechanically 
stroking  the  head  of  a  gaunt  and  shaggy  dog,  who,  approaching 
his  master,  laid  his  broad  muzzle  familiarly  on  his  knee. 

"  None,  I  think,  monsieur." 

At  that  moment,  the  dog  fixed  his  eyes  wistfully  upon  the  scri- 
ous  countenance  of  his  master ;  then,  moving  towards  the  door, 
paused  again,  Bnuffed  the  air  for  a  second,  and  broke  forth  into  a 
long,  low,  mournful  howl.     The  aubergiste  started  : 

"  Listen,  monsieur  I  he  knows  there  is  death  near."  And  ho 
shuddered  and  turned  pale. 

The  cure  rOse,  and  opened  the  door.     "  Go  out,  sir!"  he  said. 

The  beast  obeyed.  Thecur*  closed  the  door  again,  and  returned 
to  the  table  ;  hut  he  did  not  sit  down  this  time. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  long  this  man  may  live,"  he  said,  "  hut  I 
do  not  think  it  can  he  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours,  at  the. 
most.  1  wish  he  were  not  delirious  ;  hut  possibly  his  reason  may 
return  before  death.  At  all  events,  I  will  go  up  to  the  chateau  to 
acquaint  the  marquis  with  the  fact  of  his  presenco  here,  and  the 
condition  in  which  he  lies;  so  that,  in  ease  of  returning  sanity,  he 
may  he  aide  to  make  some  provision  with  regard  to  his  daughter." 

"His  daughter  ? — Mademoiselle  Rose,  monsieur?  Why,  I 
thought  she,  al.-o.  was  dying  !" 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  has  to-night  been  pronounced  out  of 
danger." 

"  Ah,  that  is  good  news  !  One  cannot  but  he  grateful,  mon- 
sieur, that  she  is  spared  Mademoiselle  is  so  pretty — so  beautiful 
-1  !" 

"  That  is  very  true,"  returned  the  cure,  musing  seriously  ;  "  and, 
as  you  say,  one  cannot  but  bo  grateful  that  she  is  to  remain  with 
us.  Her  father,  I  fear,  is  less  fit  for  death  than  she  would  have 
been.  But  I  must  hasten  to  the  marquis.  Remain,  if  you  please, 
with  the  sick  man,  until  my  retuni.  I  shall  not  belong."  And 
he  left  the  auberge. 

CHAPTER  XXin. 

A    MOHNING    OF   JOY — AND    OV   SADNESS. 

It  was  midnight.  All  over  the  chateau,  there  was  deep  and 
heartfelt  rejoicing;  but  it  was  subdued  in  its  manifestations,  for 
the  life  that  had  so  lately  been  pronounced  safe,  was  only  slowly 
and  faintly  fluttering  up  from  the  edge  of  the  grave  ;  and  every 
voice  spoke  in  whispers,  every  footstep  was  muffled,  that  no  harsh 
sound  might  break  too  rudely  upon  the  stillness  of  that  darkened 
chamber.  All  day  she  had  slept,  and  the  exhaustion  produced  by 
her  violent  and  protracted  delirium  was  so  great  that  that  slumber 
had  hardly  seemed  like  the  rest  of  a  living  form.  For  scarce  the 
faintest  breath  could  be  perceived,  or  tho  slightest  motion  of  that 
feebly-heating  heart.  Yet  had  the  physician  filled  the  breasts  of 
those  about  him  with  a  too  delicious  hope  that  hung  for  certainty 
upon  her  awakening. 

Then  had  the  evil  desire  of  Helen  Montauban  grown  to  an  in- 
tensity that  was  fiendish.  Watching,  with  her  haggard  face  and 
gleaming  eyes,  beside  that  touch,  she  had  fixed  her  serpent  gaze 
upon  the  almost  lifeless  being  who  lay  there,  looking,  with  a  cruel 
and  terrible  eagerness,  for  the  sign  of  death  to  set  itself  upon  that 
young  sufferer's  brow.  Yet  it  came  not,  and  her  eagerness  grew 
almost  into  madness.  The  one  way  remained.  She  would  make 
tliat  sleep  a  lusting  one .' 

But  there  was  another  watcher  thcro.  The  aged  physician  had 
taken  up  his  post,  also,  by  the  couch.  He,  too,  was  waiting ;  but 
it  was  for  the  angel  of  life — not  that  of  death  ;  and  he  stirred  not 
from  that  place.  Not  a  morsel  of  food  had  passed  his  lips  that 
day.  Since  dawn  he  had  been  there.  And  Helen  Montauban,  in 
her  fierce  desperation  at  her  own  inability  to  accomplish  the  work 
so  long  meditated  upon,  was  almost  insane.  Still,  he  watched 
there;  never  for  an  instant  was  his  vigilance  relaxed.  And  the 
hours  passed  on,  and  Rose  awoke — safe  1 

***** 

It  was  nearly  morning  when  the  cure  came  to  the  chateau  to 
request  an  interview  with  the  marquis.  He  told  him  that  Hugh 
Lamontc  was  at  the  auberge,  and  dying.  The  marquis,  astonished 
and  affected  at  this  sudden  announcement,  in  the  midst  of  his  joy 
for  the  safety  of  Rose,  prepared  immediately  to  visit  him  ;  and  the 
physician,  M.  Mcry,  satisfied  that  the  most  favorable  change  had 
taken  place  in  his  patient's  case,  left  her  in  the  care  of  Mademoi- 
selle Montauban  and  the  countess,  and  accompanied  the  marquis. 

In  a  few  moments,  the  party  arrived  at  tho  auberge.  Maurice 
met  them  with  an  ominous  countenance. 

"  How  is  he — is  there  any  change  ?"  asked  the  cure,  anxiously. 

"  None,  monsieur,"  answered  tho  man.  "  He  raves  still ;  but 
he  talks  of  some  guilty  deed  to  be  atoned  for — some  secret  to  bo 
confessed.  I  can  make  nothing  satisfactory,  though,  out  of  what 
he  says,  he  wanders  so." 

The  three  ascended  to  the  chamber  above,  where  lay  tho  dying 
man.  The  marquis  started  as  he  beheld  him,  stretched  out  upon 
the  couch,  with  his  wild,  unshorn  and  emaciated  countenance,  and 
coarse,  rough  garments,  which  he  had  not  suffered  to  be  removed, 
presenting  a  spectacle  so  wretched.  The  kind-hearted  old  man 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  shedding  tears,  as  bo  gazed  upon  the 
wreck  of  that  once  proud  form. 

"  Is  this  indeed  Hugh  Lamontc  ?"  he  exclaimed,  advancing 
towards  the  couch. 

"  Who  calls  Hugh  Lamonte  V  shouted  the  sick  man,  sternly; 
"  who  calls  him — the  outcast — the  robber  ?  Who  calls  him,  I  say  ? 
And  who  arc  you  ?"  fixing  his  wild,  gleaming  eyes  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  marquis.  "  Ah,  Armande  Montauban,  I  know 
you — I  know  you  !"  he  uttered,  fiercely,  trying  to  spring  upright, 
yet  failing,  from  very  weakness.  "  Don't  come  near  me,  or  I  shall 
murder  you  !  Where  is  Guidette? — where  is  she?  You  have 
hidden  her  from  me  I  You  havo  wedded  her ;  and  she  was  mine — 
mine  !     You  stole  her  from  me  !     I  will  havo  vour  blood  !" 


He  sank  hack,  exhausted,  with  white  lips. 

"  Look — look,  monsieur  !"  uttered  the  cure,  springing  to  the  sido 
of  the  marquis, — "look,  M.  Men-,  the  marquis  is  ("aiming!" 

And  even  as  lie  spoke,  the  heavy  fall  of  his  friend   attracted  tho 

physician's  attention.     Consternation  and  alarm  were  visible  in 
his  features. 

"  Let  us  carry  him  out  into  another  room — quick  !"  he  said, 
excitedly. 

Together  they  bore  him  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  thcro 
commenced  the  application  of  restoratives.  But  some  moments 
elapsed  ere  ]»•  betrayed  9igns  of  returning  consciousness.  Then 
he  revived  slowly,  and  for  some  time  gazed  fixedly  upon  the  face 
of  M.  Mery.     Then  a  low  moan  escaped  his  lips. 

"  Gustavc,  /  haet  seen  mg  brother  1"  he  uttered. 

"Your  brother?"  echoed  M.  Mery,  in  astonished  excitement. 

"It  is  true!     It  is   Henri   who   lies  there — my  brother   Henri 
Let  me  go  to  him." 

"My  dear  friend,  he  calm,  1  command  you,"  urged  the  phvsi- 
cian,  gently. 

"I  am  calm;  hut  I  must  go  instantly.  If  he  should  die — ah, 
save  him,  I  entreat  you  !" 

Weak  and  trembling  as  be  was,  he  made  them  assist  him  to  re- 
enter the  other  apartment.  They  advanced  towards  the  couch  ; 
there  was  a  different  sight  there  now.  From  the  height  of  deli- 
rium, Hugh  Lamonte  was  suddenly  sinking  into  a  stupor.  His 
eyes  were  almost  closed.  Only  faint,  unintelligible  murmurs  broko 
from  his  lips  at  times.     He  did  not  see  them  approach. 

The  cure  and  M.  Mery  cast  glances  at  each  other.  The  mar- 
quis comprehended  them. 

"  You  think  he  is  dying,  then?"  he  asked.  "  Ah,  savo  him, 
Gustave  !  We  were  enemies  once — he  and  I.  Let  him  live,  that 
we  may  once  more  embrace  one  another  '." 

"Be  calm,  my  dear  friend,"  entreated  the  physician  again,  "and 
listen  to  the  truth.  No  power  on  earth  can  save  him  now  ;  he  is 
sinking  fast.  But  maintain  your  energies  ;  he  may  revive  before 
death,  with  the  possession  of  his  full  reason.  Let  us  await  together 
this  probable  event." 

"Ah,  Henri,  monfrcre!"  murmured  the  marquis,  with  indescri- 
bable emotion, — "  my  brother !  that  I  should  recognize  you  thus, 
after  all  these  years  !  Sec — see,  Gustave  !"  and  he  lifted  the  mat- 
ted hair  from  the  temples  of  the  unconscious  man, — "sec  where  I 
struck  him  once !  I  knew  the  mark.  Our  father  told  me  he 
would  bear  it  to  the  grave — that  scar." 

It  was  a  small,  crescent-shaped  cicatrice,  that  showed  red  and 
dark  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  whiteness  of  the  temple. 

"  How,"  said  M.  Mery,  in  a  low  voice,  "  can  this  be  your 
brother? — this  man,  who,  for  twelve  years,  hits  dwelt  within  half 
a  league  of  you,  and  wdio  has  only  been  known  as  a  peasant  ?" 

"  Ah,  I  recognize  him  but  too  well !"  answered  the  marquis, 
sadly;  "it  is  he — I  know  him  now  through  the  disguise  that  has 
served  him  so  long.  And  did  you  not  hear  his  words  7  He  said 
I  stole  Guidette  from  him.  Alas  !  it  is  but  too  true,  though  I  was 
innocent  of  wrong.  Henri — my  brother — speak  to  mcl  say  that 
we  are  friends  once  more  !" 

Eagerly  he  leaned  over  the  couch,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
sick  man's  face ;  but  he  was  not  recognized.  There  was  no  intel- 
ligence in  that  dying  glance. 


It  was  nearly  night.  Hugh — or  Henri,  rather,  had  awakened 
from  the  dull  stupor  in  which  he  had  lain  since  the  dawn.  But  it 
was  only  the  sudden  and  fitful  flare  of  the  expiring  flame  of  life. 
He  lay,  for  an  instant,  glancing  about  the  apartment ;  then  look- 
ing upwards,  ho  encountered  the  regards  of  the  good  cure,  who 
stood  by  the  couch  in  silence. 

"  Monsieur  le  cure,  I  recognize  you,"  he  said.  "  I  am  dying — 
is  it  not  so  1" 

"It  is  true,"  answered  the  good  man,  mournfully.  "But  thcro 
is  yet  time  for  confession  and  repentance." 

"  Confession — repentance  !  You  know,  then,  that  I  have  a  con- 
fession to  make — sins  to  repent  of?" 

"  It  is  a  work  which  every  dying  man  has  to  do,  my  friend." 

The  cure  knocked  on  the  floor.  The  door  opened,  and  the  mar- 
quis and  M.  Mery  entered.  The  former  advanced  towards  the 
couch. 

"  Henri,  my  brother!"  he  uttered,  in  sorrowful  tones. 

"  Ha !  you  know  mc,  then  ?  I  have  betrayed  myself  at  last — 
the  brother  who  swore  vengeance  on  the  husband  of  Guidette  V 
He  raised  himself,  with  main  strength,  upon  his  arm,  and  fiercely 
regarded  the  marquis. 

"Ah,  Henri,  forgive  mc  I"  cried  the  g-icf-stricken  man. 

"  Never!"  shouted  Henri,  madly.  "I  have  been  revenged  on 
you;  I  have  brought  sorrow  and  darkness  to  your  hearthstone, 
and  I  am  satisfied !  For  the  sake  of  your  child — the  angel  who 
has  smiled  upon  a  wretched  life,  and  touched  an  evil  heart  with 
her  innocence, — for  her  sake  I  will  atone,  at  this  last  hour,  for  the 
misery  I  have  caused  you.  You  shall  be  happy  once  more  ;  but 
I  will  not  forgive  you  for  the  wrong  done  to  me — never — no,  never  I" 
And  raising  his  clenched  hand  to  heaven,  he  sealed  the  declaration 
with  a  fearful  oath. 

[see  engraving  on  next  page.] 

Then  he  sank  down,  exhausted.  A  shudder  ran  through  overy 
form  within  that  chamber. 

"  Henri,"  cried  the  marquis,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  be- 
side the  couch,  "  recall  those  words,  I  conjure  you !  Listen  to  me. 
I  knew  not  of  the  wrong  I  bad  done  you,  till  it  was  too  late. 
Guidette  deceived  me;  6hc  never  told  me  that  you  h  1  her — that 
she  was  betrothed  to  you  !  I  wedded  her,  thinking  her  free.  But 
she  was  a  curse  to  mc.  Ah,  Henri,  if  you  desired  revenge,  she 
was  the  fittest  instrument  I" 

The  dying  man's  eyes  were  fixed  earnestly  on  bin  brother's  f»ee. 
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"  Say  it  once  more— once  more !"  he  panted,  eagerly ;  "  tell  me 
again  that  yon  were  innocent — that  you  knew  not  of  our  betrothal 
— that  she  deceived  you,  and  was  false  to  me  I" 

"  It  is  true.  Listen,  Henri ;  I  swear  it !"  His  face  was  pale ; 
the  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes ;  his  clasped  hands,  uplifted, 
trembled. 

"  Then  pardon  me,  Armande,  for  the  injustice  I  have  done  you," 
faintly  uttered  Henri,  extending  hi:  almost  powerless  hands,  and 
seeking  that  of  his  brother, — "  pardon  me,  and  I  shall  die  in 
peace  1" 

The  marquis  clasped  that  wasted  hand  tenderly  within  his  own. 
His  tears  fell  upon  it. 

"  Henri,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  We  have  both  been  unhap- 
py," he  uttered. 

<«  Nay — you  do  not  know  the  misery  I  have  caused  you.  But  I 
repent.  It  shall  bo  confessed."  His  voice  grew  weaker.  "  Where 
is  Rose  1"  he  asked. 

"  She  is  at  the  chateau.  She  has  been  ill ;  but,  thanks  be  to 
Heaven,  she  is  recovering !"  answered  the  marquis,  earnestly. 

"  It  is  well.  Give  her  my  blessing,  if  she  will  receive  it  from 
me,  when  she  knows  all.  I  have  been  a  wretch ;  but  she  has  been 
an  angel  in  my  miserable  home.  Ah,  if  the  prayers  of  one  so 
good  and  pure  as  she  could  bo  offered  to  Heaven  for  my  salvation, 
surely  they  would  be  heard !  Ask  her  to  forgive,  and  pray  for  me, 
Armande."  He  paused,  panting  for  breath,  and  unable,  for  a 
moment,  to  continue.  There  was  a  terrible  and  mournful  silence 
in  the  room.  Suddenly  he  regathered  his  wasting  energies. 
"  Hear  me,  Armande,  my  brother,  while  I  have  strength  left  to 
make  atonement.  Beneath  the  hearth  at  the  cottage,  you  will  find 
an  iron  chest ;  it  contains  my  confession  I"  He  paused  again ; 
his  strength  was  rapidly  failing.  A  moment,  and  he  resumed, 
turning  once  more  his  fast-obscuring  eyes  to  bis  brother's  face. 
"It  will  tell  you  of  your  lost  daughter— of  Marguerite!"  he 
gasped. 

"  Mon  Dieu  .'—of  Marguerite !  Speak— speak,  Henri  I"  cried 
the  marquis,  in  terrible  agitation ;  "  tell  me — I  divine  it— confess, 
I  implore  you  I  Ho  cannot  tell  it — he  is  dying  !  O,  for  a  moment 
longer  1"  he  said.  "  Henri,  tell  me ;  breathe  but  one  word ;  what 
of  Marguerite  V  He  bent  down  nearer,  waiting  in  awful  sus- 
pense. 

The  glazing  eyes  opened  again.     The  lips  moved. 

"  Armande,  hear  I"  were  the  slow,  painfully-whispered  words. 
"Rose— I  stole  her  1    She  is — your  child  !"    *      *      *      * 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


A    DEADLY    DEED    FBCSTRATED. 


It  was  evening ;  and,  in  the  chamber  of  the  young  girl  so  lately 
reclaimed  from  the  very  portals  of  death,  the  deepest  stillness 
reigned.  Softly  burned  the  shaded  lamps,  casting  a  subdued  glow 
about  the  apartment,  yet  so  disposed  as  to  leave  in  shadow  the 
curtained  couch  and  its  slumbering  occupant.  For  Rose  was 
sleeping  calmly,  so  calmly,  so  quietly,  that  you  might  almost  have 
thought  her  dead.  The  breath  that  floated  from  those  pale  lips 
was  scarcely  perceptible,  though  regular,  so  much  had  illness  re- 
duced her  strength.     She  slept,  nor  dreamed  of  danger. 

For  the  first  time  to-day,  the  invalid  was  left  alone.  The  Coun- 
tess de  Clairville  had  retired,  for  an  hour's  rest,  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, and  Mademoiselle  Montauban,  immediately  after  her  exit, 
had  also  left  the  room.  The  marquis  and  M.  Mcry  had  been  all 
day  at  the  auberge.     It  was  perfectly  silent  now — that  chamber. 

But,  suddenly,  the  door  near  the  head  of  the  couch  was  opened, 
noiselessly,  and  with  slow  and  stealthy  caution,  from  without.  A 
tall,  light-robed,  ghost-like  form  glided  in  without  a  sound — ghost- 
like, except  for  the  large,  brilliant  dark  eyes  that  gleamed  more 
wildly  than  ever  tonight,  and  the  crimson  spot  of  excitement 
burning  on  either  cheek,  while  all  the  rest  of  that  face  was  ashy 
white.  It  was  Helen  Montauban  !  What  more  fitting  time  was 
there  for  her  work  of  evil  to  be  accomplished  ?  None  could  wit- 
ness her  now ;  none  were  near  this  place.  And  the  tiny  fla«k 
gleamed  in  the  softened  light,  as  she  drew  it  from  her  bosom. 

One  hand,  holding  the  vial,  was  stretched  forth  to  the  silver  cup 
set  upon  the  stand  by  the  bedside.  Courage,  and  the  work  is  done. 
Yet  that  guilty  hand  shook  with  fear,  as,  drop  by  drop,  the  poison 
was  poured  into  the  cup.  And  Helen  Montauban  glanced  fear- 
fully towards  the  door  by  which  she  had  entered ;  for  it  almost 
seemed,  to  her  miserable,  horror-struck  fancy,  that  some  one  must 
be  watching  her. 
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A  shadow  had  startled  her.  With  a  ghastly  smile  at  her  own 
nervousness,  she  silently  mingled  the  poison  with  the  night-drink 
of  Rose ;  then,  as  noiselessly  as  the  had  entered,  returned  to  her 
own  room  across  the  gallery.  It  was  done  !  What  had  she  to 
fear  now  1  Who  would  ever  dream,  when  the  hour  of  death  came, 
that  such  agency  as  this  had  been  employed  ?  Closing  the  door, 
she  paced  her  chamber  restlessly,  with  both  hands  clasped  tightly 
against  her  heart,  whose  violent  throbbings  seemed  to  fill  with 
clamorous  sound  this  awful  midnight  silence.  Listening  in  almost 
intolerable  suspense,  and  pacing  her  apartment,  she  waited  for 
some  signal  from  the  opposite  chamber. 

A  whole  hour  passed.     Then  there  was  a  sound — a  light  step 

in  the  gallery.  It  was  the  Countess  de  Clairville,  returning  to  the 
bedside  of  Rose.  Helen  Montauban  could  endure  this  suspense 
no  longer.  She  must  see,  with  her  own  eyes,  the  conclusion  of 
this  tragedy.  Emerging  from  her  apartment,  therefore,  she  joined 
the  countess,  as  she  entered  the  opposite  door. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  is  that  you  1  Then  you  have  been  asleep,  also  V 
said  the  countess,  smiling.  "  But  it  is  rather  chilly  to-night— do 
you  not  think  to  V 


*'  Yes — it  is  cold,"  uttered  Helen  Montauban,  hoarsely, — "it  is 
cold  !"  and  she  shivered. 

She  drew  near  the  fire,  and  crouched  shudderingly  over  the 
brood  blaze.  The  Countess  de  Clairville  went  to  the  conch  of 
Rose,  and  bent  over  it  for  an  instant. 

"  The  dear  child  is  asleep,  I  think,"  she  said,  presently,  return- 
ing to  the  hearth.  "  How  refreshing — how  delightful  it  is  for  one 
to  see  her  once  more  enjoying  so  gentle  a  slumber  !  Poor  little 
Rose !  she  must  bo  well  nigh  worn  out  with  this  fatiguing  illness. 
I  wonder,"  the  lady  continued,  seating  herself  by  the  hearth,  oppo- 
site Mademoiselle  Montauban, — "  I  wonder  how  her  father  is 
down  at  the  village f  They  thought  he  was  dying  this  morning 
when  the  marquis  went  down.  What  a  sad  thing  it  would  have 
been  if  the  father  and  daughter  had  both  died  I"  She  spoke  in 
subdued  whispers. 

Mademoiselle  Montauban  bent  lower  over  the  blaze,  warming 
her  hands. 

"  And  peculiar,  too,"  she  returned,  in  a  low  tone.  "But  we 
cannot  be  too  careful  of  her,  even  now ;  for  M.  Mery  says  that,  in 
her  present  feeble  state,  the  least  excitement  or  alarm  might  bo 
fatal  to  her.  I  dread  that.  I  think,  suppose  anything  should  hap- 
pen, after  all  our  rejoicing  f  We  must  be  so  cautious  !  The  least 
thing,  you  know, — the  least  thing  might  kill  her !" 

She  shook  as  she  uttered  these  words  ;  her  eyes  were  wild  and 
strange.  Thoso  delicate,  slender  hands  touched  the  flames,  as  she 
held  them  out,  but  she  never  knew  it.  A  species  of  insanity  was 
upon  her.     The  protracted  contemplation  of  this  terrible  deed, 
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strong  as  were  her  nerves,  had  begun  almost  to  tell  upon  her 
reason. 

"  I  wonder  if  Hugh  Lamonte  is  still  living  ?"  continued  the 
countess.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  he  could  not  be  brought  up  here ;  but 
Jean  Morel  said  they  had  declared  it  impossible  to  move  him  with 
safety.  Besides,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  Rose,  perhaps,  if  he 
were  in  her  vicinity,  for  she  would  be  more  likely  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  his  situation.  Yet  what  a  sorrowful  thing  it  is  that 
they  cannot  bid  each  other  adieu  1" 

At  that  moment,  the  door  near  the  head  of  the  couch  was 
opened.  Both  the  countess  and  Helen  turned  to  see  who  entered. 
It  was  the  physician,  M.  Mery.  He  paused  by  the  bedside  an 
instant,  bent  over  Rose,  and  listened.  Her  respiration  was  calm 
and  regular,  though  almost  imperceptible.  After  regarding  her  a 
moment,  he  advanced  silently  towards  the  hearth.  A  chill  struck 
through  the  guilty  Helen.  She  had  not  expected  him  so  soon, 
and  the  dftd  was  yet  unaccomplished  ! 

"  Ah,  M.  Mery,  is  that  you  V  said  the  countess ;  and  she  bent 
eagerly  forward.     "  How  is — " 

The  physician  placed  a  warning  finger  upon  his  lip. 

"  Not  too  loud,  my  dear  madame,"  he  whispered.  "  It  is  all 
over !" 

"  Ah,  how  sad  !"     The  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

M.  Mery  sat  down,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand.  He  was 
very  grave,  to-night.  Softly  spoke  a  scarcely  audible  voice  from 
the  couch.     The  countess  rose,  and  went  thither. 

"  You  are  awake,  my  dear  V  she  said,  gently.  "  Ah,  you  have 
slept  so  nicely  1  And  now,  you  are  thirsty.  Wait  a  moment, 
dear  Rose." 


She  turned  and  took  up  the  silver  cup  on  the  stand.  A  min- 
gling of  joy  and  horror  the  most  intense,  seized  the  murderess  by 
the  hearth. 

"  One  moment,  my  dear  madame,"  said  M.  Mery,  hastily  ris- 
ing and  going  towards  her.     "  Let  me  give  it  to  her." 

He  took  the  cup  from  the  hand  of  the  countess,  glancing  back 
as  he  did  so,  at  Mademoiselle  Montauban.  Her  brilliant  eyes' 
fixed  upon  him  with  an  awful  fascination,  were  instantly  averted' 
He  stirred  the  contents  of  the  cup  slowly. 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  he  said,  with  fearful  deliberation,  "  that 
there  is  something  here  which  will  do  our  little  invalid  no  good. 
I  will  remove  it,  if  you  please,  madame,  and  bring  something 
different."  And  following  the  stealthy  figure  of  Mademoiselle 
Montauban,  as  it  glided  from  the  apartment,  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

They  were  alone  together  in  the  gallery,  lighted  only  by  a  single 
lamp,  which  bnt  faintly  revealed  that  ghostly  form,  moving  swiftly 
towards  the  opposite  chamber.  But,  quicker  than  lightning,  his 
grasp  was  upon  her  arm.  Her  wierd,  white  face  gleamed  awfully 
upon  him,  through  the  dim  twilight.  Bui  she  spoke  no  word. 
"  Come  with  me." 

It  was  all  he  said.  There  was  no  power  of  resistance  in  the 
form  beside  him.  Rapidly  those  two  descended  the  staircase.  He 
entered  the  library,  with  her  arm   locked  in  his ;  then  he  closed 

and  locked  the  door.     He  stood  before  her.     She  was  very  still 

very  white.     Only  those  terrible  eyes  burned  like  live  coals  amid 
lifeless  ashes.    He  held  the  cup  in  his  hand ;  he  made  her  look  at  it. 

"  You  know  what  this  is  1"  he  said. 
There  was  no  answer. 
"You  do  know.  You  placed  it 
there.  I  was  a  witness  of  the  deed. 
Unhappy  woman !  What  evil  has 
that  sweet  child  done  to  you  f  Would 
you  murder  your  o>rn  sister — Moryu*- 
rite  Montauban  t" 

One  moment  the  guilty  woman 
gazed  at  him  wildly.  A  gasp,  % 
struggle,  a  faint  cry,  and  she  sank  in 
awful  convulsions  at  his  feet. 


That  was  a  fearful  night  which 
followed,  but  it  was  only  the  com- 
mencement of  a  season  fraught  with 
agony.  The  marquis  returned  to 
the  chateau  from  the  death-bed  of  his 
brother,  to  find  Helen  struggling  be- 
tween life  and  death.  For  weeks 
she  lay  unconscious  of  everything 
about  her ;  only  coming  out  of  the 
dull  stupor  that  wrapt  her,  to  fall, 
ever  and  anon,  into  those  terrible 
convulsions,  in  which  it  seemed  that 
nature  must  sink,  worn  out  with  the 
contest.  The  agitation  produced  by 
this  circumstance,  strange  and  sad- 
den as  it  was,  and  the  death  of  his 
brother,  would  have  been  beyond  hif 
power  to  bear,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
inexpressible  happiness  which  it  was 
permitted  him  to  enjoy  in  the  discov- 
ery of  his  long-lost  child.  How 
would  he  have  shuddered,  had  ha 
known  the  fearful  fate  which  that 
sweet  child  had  so  narrowly  escaped  I 
But  the  scenes  enacted  within  the 
walls  of  the  chateau  that  night  were 
mercifully  concealed  from  him.  For- 
tunately for  Helen  Montauban,  in 
the  illness  which  succeeded  the  over- 
whelming denouement  of  the  dark 
tragedy  wherein  she  had  taken  so  terrible  a  part,  there  was  no 
delirium,  or  her  wretched  secret  would  inevitably  have  been  be- 
trayed ;  and  M.  Mery,  who  tended  her  constantly,  had  destroyed 
all  evidence  of  her  guilt,  of  which,  on  that  night,  he  had  so  provi- 
dentially been  made  aware  by  returning,  unannounced,  and  enter- 
ing the  apartment  of  the  invalid  just  before  the  stealthy  approach 
of  the  murderess.  Her  illness  he  allowed  all  to  attribute  to  the 
agitation,  anxiety  and  excitement  attendant  on  the  late  danger  of 
Rose,  trusting  that,  if  she  recovered,  she  would  bitterly  repent,  in 
secret,  her  sinful  attempt  on  her  sister's  life,  and  unwilling  to 
add  to  the  shame  and  agony  which  she  would  feel  by  betraying  her 
guilt.  Ho  could  guess  at  the  cause  of  her  enmity  towards  Rose ; 
for  M.  Mery  was  a  shrewd  man  ;  and  he  resolved  to  expedite  the 
union  of  the  lovers  as  much  as  was  possible,  that,  in  case  the 
hatred  of  Helen  should  be  still  unsatisfied,  the  young  girl  might 
be  safe  from  her  reach,  under  the  protection  of  her  husband. 

Meanwhile,  the  burial  of  Henri  took  place.  It  was  quiet,  unos- 
tentatious. He  was  laid  in  the  family  vault,  to  rest  at  last,  after  • 
weary  life  of  sorrow,  of  desperation,  and  of  crime.  Only  the 
marquis  and  the  immediate  members  of  his  family  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  unhappy  man,  in  the  records 
which  he  left  behind  him.  Louis  returned  from  Paris  in  time  for 
this  burial.  Returned,  in  anticipation  of  his  approaching  mar- 
riage day,  to  find  his  intended  bride  but  just  recovering  from  a 
dangerous  illness,  and  Helen  Montauban,  as  many  believed,  at 
the  gates  of  death  ;  to  learn  the  story  of  the  strangely-chequered 
life  of  his  deceased  relative,  and  recognize,  in  his  beloved  Rose,  a 
cousin,  and  the  child  so  long  mourned  as  lost  by  his  uncle.  What 
an  astounding  revelation  was  this 
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He  had  remained  in  ignorance,  all  this  time,  of  the  events  so 
replete  with  awful  interest,  which  wore  transpiring  at  the  chateau, 
having  received  neither  the  letters  announcing  the  danger  of  Rose, 
nor  yet  those  sent  to  inform  him  of  her  safety.  How  intense  were 
his  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow  awakened  by  these  events  ! 

From  Rose  was  concealed  all  knowledge  of  the  death  of  him 
whom  she  had  believed  to  be  her  father ;  and  the  funeral  obsequies 
were  conducted  as  quietly  as  possible,  that,  in  her  still  feeble  state 
of  health,  no  agitating  influence  might  retard  the  progress  of  her 
slow  recovery.  M.  Mery  positively  forbade  the  least  excitement 
at  present.  She  was  not  even  allowed  to  know  the  real  danger  of 
Helen,  whose  illness  was  represented  to  her  in  as  favorable  a 
manner  as  might  be. 

M.  Mery  had  persuaded  the  marquis  to  name  an  early  day  for 
the  important  ceremony,  an  agreement  to  which,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, Louis  was  not  slow  to  subscribe,  though  ho  was  disap- 
pointed in  that  his  cousin  Helen  would  be  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  wedding.  The  good  old  physician  declared  that  there  had 
been  sufficient  mouruing  in  the  chateau,  and  ho  longed  to  behold 
its  gloom  broken  up  by  a  day  of  earnest  rejoicing  ;  and  what  so 
favorable  to  this  purpose  as  a  marriage  t 

But,  in  the  evening  preceding  the  bridal  day,  tho  marquis  called 
Rose  to  bim  in  tho  library,  and  after  somo  remarks,  careless  and 
insignificant  enough  in  themselves,  but  accompanied  by  a  manner 
that  betrayed  the  emotion  agitating  him,  he  said,  suddenly : 

"Rose,  my  child,  you  have  loved  your  father?" 

"  0  yes,  monsieur !"  she  replied,  earnestly,  and  with  tears  stand- 
ing in  her  eyes. 

"  And  you  have  also  loved  me,  Rose  f"  His  voice  trembled, 
despite  his  efforts  to  control  himself. 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  my  benefactor,  what  have  you  been  to  mo  but 
a  second  father  !" 

He  seated  himself  beside  her. 

"  It  is  sweet,  my  child,  to  hear  you  say  this — ah,  you  do  not 
know  how  swact  to  me !  Rose,  did  I  not  tell  you,  once,  that  I 
lost,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  a  child — a  lovely,  gentle  infant, 
whose  picture  you  have  seen  in  the  saloon, — a  child  who  was 
stolen  from  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"And  I  have  told  you  that  you  wero  what  that  child  would  be 
now  if  she  were  living.  It  is  why  you  have  ever  been  so  dear  to 
me.  Ah,  many  a  time,  Rose,  I  have  clasped  you  in  my  arms  with 
an  emotion  of  tenderness  which,  even  had  you  felt,  you  could  not 
have  comprehended !  For  my  child — my  Marguerite — my  pearl — 
resembled  her  mother — her  sweet  mother,  my  wife,  and  you  were 
the  image  of  both  mother  and  child.  And  that  night  when  you 
first  came  hither,  when  Helen  brought  you  down  to  the  saloon,  in 
your  white  robes,  and  gleaming  jewels,  and  with  your  soft  hair 
floating  alwut  your  slender  form  as  hers  did,  then  I  was  struck 
almost  dumb  1  It  was  as  if  I  had  beheld  a  vision  of  her ;  for  in 
every  glance  and  motion,  in  your  very  dress  and  ornaments,  you 
were  the  living  copy  of  my  beautiful  and  beloved  wife,  as  I  met 
her  at  the  altar,  on  tho  night  of  our  bridal. 

"And  now,  listen,  Rose.  I  have  called  you  hither  to  give  you 
a  brief  sketch  of  events  connected  with  that  portion  of  my  own 
history  contained  within  the  last  thirty  years  of  my  life,  and  that 
•ketch  will  include  the  history  of  others  beside  myself.  Of  all 
the  trouble  which  I  have  known  since  childhood,  the  greatest  has 
been  crowded  into  tho  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  I  first 
beheld  and  loved  tho  magnificent — the  beautiful  and  haughty  Gui- 
dette  Romani.  She  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  lovely,  winning,  fas- 
cinating and  deceitful.  But  I  was  a  boy  of  twenty,  warm-hearted, 
frank,  and  confiding.  I  thought  she  was  all  that  was  good  and 
perfect,  and  I  gave  my  heart  to  her — the  protege  of  my  mother. 
We  had  been  reared  and  educated  together — Guidette  and  I — from 
childhood.  But  I  had  a  brother — Henri ;  handsome,  dark,  and 
proud  he  was,  a  prince  among  his  fellows.  And  he,  too,  loved 
Guidette,  though  I  know  it  not;  for  his  affection  for  her  was  con- 
fided to  none  but  herself.  His  fiery  and  passionate  nature  assimi- 
lated with  hers,  they  sympathized  with  each  other,  they  compre- 
hended each  other's  tastes  and  feelings.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  were  betrothed  in  secret,  just  previous  to  his  departure  from 
France,  on  a  journey  from  which  he  was  not  to  return  for  three 
years.  Of  this  betrothal,  as  well  as  of  his  affection  for  her,  I  was 
profoundly  ignorant,  as  well  as  the  others  of  our  family. 

"  And  still  I  nursed  my  love  for  her,  and  dared  to  believe — nay, 
I  had  no  slight  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  returned.  With  the 
consent  and  approval  of  my  parents,  I  declared  to  her  my  love, 
and  sought  her  hand  in  marriage.  I  was  accepted.  Ah,  Rose,  I 
do  not  wonder  that  you  start  in  horror !  Faithless  to  my  brother, 
disregarding  the  sacred  character  of  their  mutual  vows,  she  re- 
ceived tho  affection  I  felt  for  her  with  a  blushing  assurance  of  its 
being  reciprocated  Fool  that  I  was  !  But  she  was  crafty  and 
canning ;  she  slighted  the  younger  brother  for  tho  elder — the  sol- 
dier for  the  heir.  We  were  married,  and  the  ceremony  had  been 
only  just  completed,  when  my  brother  entered ! 

"  I  will  spare  you  the  scene  that  followed.  Sufficient  to  say, 
my  brother  swore  a  terrible  revenge.  I  was  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment, and  before  I  could  collect  myself  so  far  as  to  enter  into  the 
necessary  process  of  explanation,  ho  was  gone— gone,  without 
hearing  a  word  of  my  defence,  and  believing  mo  an  active  partner 
in  the  treachery  of  the  wretched  Guidette.  It  was  too  late  for 
reparation.  Henri  had  disappeared ;  ho  was  gone,  and  none 
knew,  thereafter,  the  place  of  his  abode.  But  it  was  believed  that 
he  died  shortly  afterwards ;  but  it  was  not  so.  These  papers," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  contents  of  an  iron  box  beside  him,  "  tell 
me  that  Henri— that  my  brother  became  the  chief  of  a  horde  of 
smugglers  and  banditti,  infesting  tho  south  and  west  of  France." 

Here  the  voice  of  the  good  marquis  failed  for  an  instant,  but 
won  he  resumed : 


"  A  few  years — a  few  unhappy  years  I  passed  with  my  wife. 
Then  she  died,  leaving  one  child — Helen.  The  period  of  my 
mourning  was  brief.  Within  three  years  I  married  again,  and 
this  time  it  was  tho  purest  and  loveliest  being  on  earth  whom  I 
wedded.  It  was  Marguerite — my  beloved,  gentle  Marguerite, 
your — " 

He  paused  suddenly  again.  The  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes. 
He  clasped  Rose  tenderly  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her.  She 
wept. 

"  Ah,"  she  cried,  tremblingly,  "  why  is  it  that  I  feel  such  an 
interest  in  this  sweet  Marguerite?  How  you  must  have  loved 
her !" 

The  marquis  averted  his  face  an  instant.     Then  he  proceeded  : 

"  One  child  blessed  this  second  and  most  happy  union.  Tho 
two  years  succeeding  her  birth  were  filled  with  the  deepest  happi- 
ness that  I  believe  is  given  man  to  know  on  earth.  Then,  alas  ! 
my  beautiful  wife  died.  It  was  but  a  few  months  after  that  her 
child  disappeared.  My  little  Marguerite  was  lost!  Search  was 
in  vain  ;  she  could  not  be  found.  You  have  heard  of  this.  I  will 
not  enter  upon  tho  event  in  detail.  I  was  left,  as  it  were,  alone — 
a  wretched  and  sorrow-stricken  man.  For  years  I  mourned,  and 
refused  to  find  solace.  I  even  neglected  my  remaining  child — 
indeed,  I  almost  forgot  her  existence.  But  I  was  roused  from  this 
6tnte.  I  saw  the  folly  and  the  sin  of  wasting  the  life  which  Provi- 
dence had  given,  in  ungrateful  rcpinings.  I  took  my  little  Helen 
in  my  arms,  and  resolved  thenceforth  to  act  by  her  the  part  of  a 
father,  and  strive  to  receive  with  humility  and  submission  the  lot 


It  is  time  for  our  narrative  to  close.  Perhaps  the"  reader's 
patience  has  wearied  long  since.  Romances,  we  are  well  aware, 
seldom  extend  beyond  the  lover's  confession,  leaving  the  imagina  • 
tion  of  the  reader  to  work  out  a  happy  and  peaceful  conclusion  ■ 
in  this  case,  however,  it  has  been  necessary  to  record  certain 
events  of  some  importance  preceding  that  conclusion,  in  order  to 
make  our  story  intelligible  ;  and  wo  trust  that  tho  latter  portion 
of  it  has  not  failed  to  excite  interest,  merely  because  prolonged 
beyond  the  usual  climax  of  stories  in  general. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Rose — no,  Marguerite,  and  Louis,  were 
united.  And  though  Marguerite  mourned  still,  with  a  child's 
affection,  tho  loss  of  him  whom  she  had  hitherto  regarded  as  a 
parent,  yet  her  heart  turned,  with  natural  love,  to  her  true  father  • 
and  tho  regard  which  she  had  ever  felt  for  him,  while  her  relation- 
ship to  him  was  yet  unknown,  expanded  and  deepened  now  into 
that  holiest  and  tenderest  of  sentiments — a  daughter's  affection. 

Louis  was  not  the  less  pleased  with  his  bride,  it  may  be  credit- 
ted,  now  that  he  had  in  her  a  relative.  His  "  Marguerite  des  Mar- 
guerites "  was  only  dearer. 

Helen  Montauban,  as  soon  as  her  health  became  re-established 
entered  a  convent,  to  enter  upon  her  noviciate ;  and  when  it  was 
expired,  assumed  the  veil,  that  shut  her  from  a  world  grown  hate- 
ful to  her.  The  frustration  of  her  evil  design  upon  her  sister  was 
too  much  for  her  to  boar;  and  though,  thanks  to  the  [mercy  of 
M.  Mery,  her  guilt  remained  a  secret  from  all  javo  himself,  yet 
she  could  not  endure  to  meet  daily  with  those]  whose  happiness 
continually  reminded  her  of  the  fate  alike  of  her  love   and  her 

revenge.  None  knew  why  she  entcr- 
«d  the  convent,  save  M.  Mery.  Per- 
suasion had  availed  nothing,  and  a 
nun  she  became. 

Francis  Egcrton  returned  to  Paris, 
where,  in  a  year  or  two,  he  married 
happily."  Do  not  think, him  fickle, 
reader ;  he  was  like  tho  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  not  the  worse,  perhaps, 
for  that. 

Jacques  Leroux,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  former  leader,  returned 
to  the  neighborhood  of  tho  Chateau 
Montauban,  and  entered  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Louis  d'Artois,  whom  he 
served  faithfully,  and  who  rewarded 
him  well  for  his  many  services. 
And  now,  reader,  adieu  1 
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which  Heaven,  in  its  own  wisdom,  had  awarded  me.  Since  then, 
I  have  lived  a  quiet,  secluded  life,  but  not  an  unhappy  one ;  for  I 
bowed  to  a  higher  will  than  my  own. 

"  It  is  within  these  two  last  months,  Rose,  that  I  have  discov- 
ered what  became  of  my  little  Marguerite.  She  was  stolen  from 
me  by  my  own  brother,  Henri.  You  start,  Rose,  and  turn  pale. 
It  was  so  ;  it  was  his  revenge.  He  would  have  taken  Helen,  tho 
child  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  madly  ;  but  he  knew  that  I 
loved  my  youngest  darling  tho  best — that  I  idolized  the  daughter 
of  my  lost  Marguerite ;  and  he  took  the  youngest.  He  reared  her 
as  his  own.  He  brought  her  into  this  neighborhood,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years,  during  which  time  she  had  grown  and  altered 
beyond  recognition,  though,  when  I  met  her,  I  saw  a  likeness  to 
my  wife.  Yet  I  never  suspected.  He  dwelt,  a  solitary  man,  with 
this  little  orphan  child,  whoso  mother — his  wife — they  said  was 
dead.  He  lived  not  more  than  half  a  league  from  this  very  dwell- 
ing. There  my  child,  unrecognized,  expanded  into  a  lovely  wo- 
manhood.    She  was — " 

He  was  interrupted,  in  his  hurried  and  agitated  recital,  by  a 
faint  cry  from  Rose.  Sho  sprang  up,  with  clasped  hands  and 
quivering  lips. 

"  0,  tell  me — tell  mo  who  it  was  !"  she  cried.  "  Speak  !— it 
was — " 

"  My  child — my  daughter !"  uttered  the  marquis,  extending  his 
arms  to  embrace  her;  "behold  her — for  they  called  her — Rose 
Lamonte  1" 

"  Ah,  my  father  I"  And  with  the  soft  uttcranee  of  that  dear 
name,  she  fainted  upon  his  breast. 

*  #  #  •  * 


THE  MONSTER  STEAMSHIP. 

r  There  is  now  being  constructed  on 
the  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  in  the 
river  Thames,  opposite  to  the  town 
of  Dcptford,  an  enormous  iron  fabric 
which  has  recently  begun  to  assume 
the  proportions  of  a  ship.     Unlike 
other  ships,  it  has  not  been  cradled 
in  docks,  or  suspended  upon  frame- 
work, but  is  built  on  the  solid  earth. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  impart  an  idea 
of  magnitude  by  description,  and  in 
describing  this  vessel,  we  can  do  lit- 
tle more  than  give  the  actual  meas- 
urements,  and   leave   tho  reader  to 
judge  for  himself.    The  length  of  the 
new  steamer  is  to  be  680  feet ;  her 
breadth  83  feet ;  and  her  depth  60 
feet.     She  will  be  about  double  the 
length  of  the  largest  vessel  now  afloat. 
Some  fifty  or  sixty  large  four  or  five 
story  brick  houses  might  be  stowed 
away,  out  of  sight,  within  her  outer 
walls.    It  is  estimated  that  she  will  be 
able  to  float  a  weight,  including  en- 
gines, machinery,  coals,  cargo,  etc., 
of  twenty-five  thousand  tons — which 
is  six  times  the  tonnage  of  tho  larg- 
est man-of-war.     The  walk  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  around 
this  immense  vessel,  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one.     She  is  surrounded  by  a 
hundred  portable  forges,  by  means  of  which  tho  bolts,  at  a  white 
heat,  aro  driven  through  the  iron  plates ;  and  the  clank  of  the 
hammers  is  deafening.     The  steamer  is  divided   into  ten  compart- 
ments, separated  from  each  other  by  water-tight  walls  of  iron,  so 
that  in  case  ono  should  be  filled  with  water,  the  others  would  sus- 
tain the  vessel.     With  a  further  view  to  safety,  tho  outer  coating 
of  the  vessel  is  built  doublo  below  low  water-mark,  so  that  if  one 
covering  is  fractured,  the  other  and  inner  one  presents  a  second 
safeguard.     In  case  of  necessity,  moreover,  tho  water  can  be  let 
in  between  these  coverings  to  the  weight  of  two  thousand  tons,  to 
serve  as  ballast.     This  extraordinary  vessel  is  intended  for  com- 
mereial  and  emigrant  purposes,  and  for  the  performance  of  long 
voyages — perhaps   to   India,   China,   Australia  and  Japan.     She 
will  he  able  to  carry  twelve  thousand   tons  of  coal  in   her  hold, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  eircumnavigato 
the  globe.     An  indispensable  condition  to  a  profitable  voyage  is  a 
tolerably  quick  passage  ;  and  in  the  construction  of  this  leviathan, 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  all  the  modern  improvements 
of  model.     Besides  this,  she  will  carry  with  her  the  greatest  pro- 
pelling power   in   the  world.     Her  engines  will    have   cylinders 
eighteen  feet  long,  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  twenty  eight 
tons  each.     She  will  be  propelled  both  by  paddles  and  by  screw. 
Her  paddle  engines  will  be  fed  by  forty  furnaces,  generating  steam 
equivalent  to  one  thousand  horse  power,  and  her  screw  engines  to 
sixty  furnaces,  supplying  steam  to    the   amount  of  1500   horse 
power.     She  will  carry  no  sails.     Tho  ship  will  cost  probably  half 
a  million  pounds.    She  is  to  have  ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  plates, 
and  above  threo  million  bolts  and  rivets.     She  will  be  fitted  to 
carry  a  thousand  first  class  passengers,  and  as  manv  second  class. 
Her  saloons  will  be   roomy  apartments,   ten   or  fifteen  feet  high. 
She  is  expected  to  save  twenty  or  thirty  days  on  the   voyage  to 
Australia,  and  if  she  answers"  tho  ends  of  her  proprietors  in  this 
respect,  she  will  command  freight  and   passengers  upon   her  own 
tsrms.    As  soon  as  completed,  the  earth  will  be  dug  away  as  close- 
ly as  possible  to  where  she  stands,  the  water  from  the  river  let  in, 
and  she  will  be  forced  into  the  water,  broadside  on,  by  means  of 
hydraulic  engines. — Portfolio. 
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(Written  for  Bailout  rictorial.) 
LITTLE  SNOW-FLAKE,  FALL. 

B  I    CALI     DUX*. 

Tbe  little  snow  flakes  fall, 

And  molt  upon  the  pane. 
While  all  around  the  russet  grouud 
Is  growing  white  again. 

Fall.  fall,  fall, 

Little  snow  flake  bright ; 
Fall  until  the  russet  earth 
13  mantled  o'er  with  white. 

Aeross  the  village  street 
A  rottago  stands  aloof, 
There's  joy  within,  aud  children's  din, — 
Snow  gnthcrs  on  the  roof. 
Fall,  fall,  fall. 

Silver  snow-flake  bright, 
Fall  until  the  cottage  roof 
Is  covered  o'er  with  white. 

Two  little  ones  are  there, 
A-looking  at  the  snow ; 
Two  little  girls,  in  chestnut  curls, 
With  sweet  cheeks  all  a-glow. 
Fall,  fall,  fill, 

Tiny  snow-flake  bright; 
Fall  until  those  little  eyes 
Bee  nothing  out  but  white. 

TVlth  heart  o'er-hrimmei  with  joy, 

Along  the  shining  street, 
A  whistling  lad,  attired  in  plaid, 
Gambols  with  nimble  feet. 
Fall,  fall,  fall. 

Little  snow-flake  bright; 
Fall  until  his  little  shoes, 
Are  covered  o'er  with  white. 

The  cheery  sound  of  bells 

Comes  floating  through  the  flakes ; 
How  sweet  the  spell,  when  music's  swell 
Upon  our  day-dream  breaks! 
Fall,  fall,  fall, 

Little  snow-flake  bright; 
Fall  until  the  ilcigh  runs  smooth 
Upon  a  bed  of  white. 

0,  little  snow-flake,  fall ! 

And  whiten  all  the  earth, 
That  eyes  may  beam— that  hearts  may  dream, 
Of  nothing  else  but  mirth . 
Fall,  fall,  fall, 

Silver  snow-flake  bright  ; 
Fall  until  the  russet  earth 
Is  mantled  o'er  with  whit*. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FREDERIC    I3ARBAR0SSA. 

BT   FBAKCIS   W.    BUTMAKN. 

Travelling  a  few  years  since  in  Germany,  the  following  tale 
was  related  to  me  one  stormy  night,  by  a  German  friend  imbued 
with  traditionary  spirit.  If  any  of  tho  weird  interest  bo  lost  to 
the  reader,  let  him  consider  that  lie  docs  not  crouch  low  with  one 
solitary  companion,  in  the  vast  hall  of  a  ruined  fortress  that 
beetled  over  a  bottomless  lake  among  the  highest  places  of  the 
Reisengebirge ;  no  fitful  fire  flashes  up  over  great  scale  armors 
hanging  on  mouldering  walls,  till  in  their  glittering,  sinuous  vi- 
brations they  seemed  like  shining  monsters  instinct  with  life  ;  no 
snowy  hand,  now  and  then  disturbing  the  brands,  sends  from  its 
ancestral  diamond  a  shower  of  radiant,  prismatic  lights  across  his 
vision ;  nor  docs  he,  while  watching  a  fascinating  face,  receive  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  tongue,  which  always  lends  a 
magic  enhancement  to  the  simplest  recital.  The  wind  howled 
through  all  the  story  as  I  heard  it,  and  all  the  mountain,  mid- 
night storm  dashed  against  our  ghost-haunted  shelter  with  a  bitter 
strength. 

"  It  may  have  been  from  this  very  strong-hold,"  said  my  com- 
panion, "  that  Frederic  Barbarossa,  our  great  and  valiant  emper- 
or, in  the  twelfth  century,  set  out  with  a  mighty  host  of  retainers, 
swelling  the  number  as  he  went  gloriously  on,  till,  planting  his 
standard  in  the  Vale  of  Ronccval  beyond  the  Alps,  he  summoned 
his  Italian  vassals  to  pay  their  homage.  The  Ghibellincs  flocked 
to  their  liege  lord,  the  Guelfs  spurned  the  summons  and  scourged 
the  messengers ;  and  to  subdue  these  refractory  subjects,  the  em- 
peror began  his  victorious  campaigns.  Burning  and  devastating 
the  lesser  cities,  before  attacking  Milan,  he  at  last  encamped  be- 
fore the  strongly  fortified  Tortona,  which  he  razed  to  the  ground 
and  abandoned  to  pillage.  Penetrating  the  heart  of  the  city  with 
his  conquering  legions  and  dispersing  them  in  many  various  di- 
rections, he  at  last,  with  only  a  handful  of  brave  followers,  enter- 
ed the  church  of  St.  Angclo.  As  they  came  from  the  roaring, 
shouting  streets,  into  a  noiseless  quarter,  and  then  into  the 
church  itself,  into  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  holy  place,  with  its 
few  candles  dimly  burning  in  a  vast,  gentle  twilight,  and  its  deli- 
cate incense  slowly  enrolling  them  in  a  fragrant  atmosphere,  they 
were  struck  to  an  answering  silence — and  resting  the  points  of 
their  naked  swords,  suffered  them  to  drip  their  bloody  sweat  upon 
tho  cold,  stone  pavement,  while  they  gazed  around. 

"  Suddenly  the  little  mass  bells  tinkled,  the  organ  sent  forth  a 
rolling  peal  of  harmony,  a  dazzle  of  insufferable  brilliancy  shot 
athwart  the  church,  disclosing  a  motionless  array  of  white-robed 
priests,  and  all  again  was  as  instantly  submerged  in  the  sombre, 
quiet  twilight.  Hardly  had  they  awoke  from  a  transitory  amaze- 
ment, when  piercing  shrieks  filled  their  ears,  and  bursting  in  from 
another  part  of  the  church,  a  girl,  followed  by  a  band  of  soldiers, 


rushed  madly  on ;  they  were  aware  of  her  mantle  of  brilliant 
crimson  and  blue  streaming  across  their  eves,  and  she  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor.  With  a  gentleness  characteristic  of  the 
bravest  men,  Frederic  Barbarossa  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  turn- 
ed to  confront  her  persecutors,  but  not  a  soldier  of  them  was  to 
be  seen,  and  from  the  fiery  clashing  of  swords  and  loud  cries  of 
angry  voices,  a  dead,  echoless  silence  filled  the  church,  while 
looking  up,  so  says  the  chronicle,  Frederic  and  his  followers  be- 
held a  cluster  of  white  wings  and  angelic  countenances  slowly 
circling  higher  and  higher  through  the  vast  central  arch,  while 
sweet,  distant  music  fell  as  slowly  downward  like  a  wreath  of  su- 
pernatural song.  It  was  fitting,  added  the  chronicle,  that  Beatrix 
should  have  been  thus  made  known  to  Frederic  by  heavenly  influ- 
ences. Having  discovered  from  the  agitated  girl  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  his  most  faithful  friend,  the  Franche  Comtc,  Rein- 
hold  of  Burgundy,  and  that  she  had  been  tarrying  at  the  court  of 
Tortona,  the  emperor,  as  soon  as  possible,  restored  her  to  her 
father.  It  is  fair  to  conjecture  that  now  and  then  thinking  of 
Beatrix,  who  was  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
known  world,  he  continued  on  his  victorious  career. 

"A  year  passed,  and  the  emperor,  who  frequently  went  abroad 
alone  in  order  to  observe  his  people,  was  climbing,  one  dark 
night,  over  a  steep  mountain  side,  while  all  his  mind  was  full  of 
one  only  thought  and  name.  The  wind  was  up,  and  whistling  in 
tho  pines — the  pointed  leaves  of  every  wayside  uttered  drearily, 
as  they  rustled,  the  one  word — Beatrix.  All  the  mountain 
brooks,  as  they  foamed  beside  his  path,  seemed  to  cry  out  strange 
sentences  which  only  his  ear  could  interpret,  and  the  cawing 
crows,  as  they  wheeled  from  their  dizzy  perches  above  some 
mountain  tarn,  turned,  suddenly  screaming  the  samo  word  in  his 
ears — Beatrix ! 

"  All  at  once,  a  chorus  of  wild  voices  from  the  very  mountain 
crest,  swept  down  on  the  blowing  winds,  and  at  the  same  moment 
all  the  air  seemed  alive  with  rushing  forms.  lie  could  dimly  de- 
scry flashing  eyes  and  floating  locks  sail  by  him,  garments  stream- 
ing along  indistinct  in  the  darkness  like  the  ragged  clouds  of  a 
tempest,  and  cold  fingers  clasped  quickly  over  his  and  gone 
again ;  blasts  of  hot  breath  panted  across  his  lips,  and  quick,  elec- 
tric sparks  of  fire  flashed  from  the  point  of  every  needle  of  the 
pines.  As  he  rapidly  advanced,  the  noisy  whirl  of  air  above  his 
head  caused  him  to  look  up  where  lay  a  cloud  shedding  a  pale, 
gray  light  which  showed  him  that  he  stood  on  the  narrow  path 
between  two  mighty  precipices,  over  which  the  least  inadvertent 
movement  might  dash  him  to  atoms.  The  cloud  seemed  to  float 
across  and  remain  motionless  above  the  chasm,  accompanied  by 
a  great  angry  wheeling  of  wings  and  winds,  and  as  it  grew  slowly 
brighter  there  was  disclosed,  through  tho  vaporous  texture,  the 
apparition  of  a  woman  wringing  her  hands  distractedly,  but  whose 
face  was  indistinct ;  and  having  gradually  descended  the  abyss, 
the  cloud  and  its  apparition  rose  in  wheeling  spirals  and  streamed 
far  away  on  the  blast.  Resolutely  folding  his  arms,  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa abandoned  himself  to  the  fates  that  had  brought  him  hith- 
er, and  looked  steadfastly  before  him,  revolving  in  his  mind  for 
what  purpose  he  was  thus  made  the  sport  of  invisible  elements. 
One  thing  alone  seemed  certain,  that  some  great  danger  hung 
over  Beatrix,  but  of  what  nature  he  could  not  divine,  nor  did  ho 
even  know  where  she  was,  for  since  her  father's  death,  while  he 
was  engrossed  by  absorbing  state  matters,  she  had  slipped  unac- 
countably from  his  sight,  and  at  the  very  time  when  he  prepared 
to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  heart  and  empire,  she  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  emperor  idly  mourned 
this  mischance ;  on  tho  contrary,  messengers  and  scouts  had 
scoured  tho  whole  of  Europe  for  a  twelve-month,  and  as  yet 
in  vain. 

"  Now,  as  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  declare,  the  Countess 
Beatrix  was  a  maiden  of  tho  most  excellent  beauty,  so  that  am- 
bassadors, on  the  fame  of  this,  came  from  many  realms  to  behold 
her.  Tall  and  slender  as  the  ash,  she  was  most  frequently  attired 
in  a  white  robe  closed  at  tho  throat.  Her  hair,  which  was  long 
and  exceedingly  abundant,  was  of  that  peculiar  darkness  where 
gold  seems  to  bo  braided  thread  for  thread  with  black,  and  she 
wore  it  streaming  loose  from  a  coronet  of  rubies.  She  had  eyes 
dark,  large  and  tender,  which  glowed  beneath  brows  whose  arch 
was  not  to  be  painted,  and  illuminated  a  countenance  where 
transparent  olive  had  frozen  to  chill  crimson  on  the  check,  and 
characterized  by  features  cast  in  the  mould  of  an  empress.  Thus, 
when  sought  in  marriage  for  an  oriental  monarch,  was  she  de- 
scribed by  the  lords,  whose  advances  on  the  part  of  their  sovereign, 
she  had'repulsed. 

"  To  return  to  the  emperor.  As  he  stood  looking  westward,  a 
ball  of  fire  shot  by,  as  if  driven  from  an  arrow  far  above  his  head, 
and  speeding  on  and  on,  separated  the  leagues  of  darkness  as  it 
flew.  In  a  broad  track  after  the  path  of  the  ball,  was  left  a  stream 
of  light  like  ghostly  sunshine  walled  on  either  side  by  darkness, 
and  as  if  the  light  were  a  thread,  one  end  of  which  the  emperor 
held,  the  ball  flashed  onward  across  all  the  German  lands  and  riv- 
ers till  it  suddenly  ended  over  a  plain  in  Burgundy.  Though  all 
the  German  land  was  thickly  peopled,  and  though  the  regions  of 
Burgundy  were  most  fruitful  and  populous,  no  living  soul,  no 
tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  any  dwelling,  met  the  emperor's  eye,  as,  en- 
dowed with  more  than  earthly  vision,  he  gazed  down  the  stretch- 
ing vista  of  light,  till  toward  the  end,  one  single  town  rose  up 
square  and  gray,  bathed  in  a  soft,  undreamed-of  sunshine  and 
framed  like  a  picture  in  the  b'ackness  of  the  night  around  its  own 
atmosphere. 

"  Looking  intently,  the  emperor  could  have  sworn  to  the  locali- 
ty, even  if — gazing  from  the  single,  lofty  window,  holding  forth  her 
arms  imploringly  to  him  so  far  away,  with  unutterable  sadness  in 
her  shining  eyes — he  had  not  beheld  Beatrix.  She  tore  from  her 
hair  a  rich  blue  blossom,  and  flung  it  toward  him.     It  might  have 


been  a  dream,  but  he  felt  his  fingers  clasp  over  the  stem  as  he 
caught  it,  and  instantly  full  gray  clouds  swept  down  from  tho 
lands  behind  tho  tower,  driving  blasts  of  rain  and  hail  and  wind 
dashed  against  it,  and  all  the  fury  and  bitterness  of  the  stormy 
darkness  dosed  round  and  obliterated  the  lane  of  light.  For  one 
moment  the  whole  mountain  where  he  stood  was  on  fire  with 
splendor,  and  then  from  the  contrast  plunged  as  instantly  into  a 
more  than  midnight  blackness. 

"  In  a  thought  the  emperor  understood  the  vision,  and  formed 
his  determination ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  move  from  so  preca- 
rious a  situation,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  wait  in  his  con 
cd  posture  for  the  morning  light.     But  a  touch,  cold  and  si 
was  laid  on  his  wrist ;  eyes    full   of  iridescent  brightness  glared 
closely  into  his,  and   tangles  of  unseen  hair  swept  his   fori 
The  touch  drew  him  on  slowly  vet  imperiously,  and  the  air,  before 
crowded  with  similar   identities,  became   clear  and  vacant,  while 
loud  thunder  echoed   and   rattled   round   about,  and  sharp  light- 
nings pierced  tho  clouds   far   beneath  him.     When  the  gui 
ceased,  he  knew  not — but  with  sunrise  he  awoke  in  his  own  royal 
bed,  and  would  have  pronounced  it  all  a  dream,  had  not  the  rich 
blue  blossom,  still  nnfaded,  remained  in  his  hand. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  said  my  companion,  "  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  Barbarossa  had  unconsciously  plucked  the  flower  him- 
self as  ho  went  along,  but  so  do  not  the  old  traditions,  and  there 
is  still  a  shield  of  tho  emperor  extant,  which  bears  a  blue  blos- 
som upon  a  field  argent.  However  all  that  may  be,  in  a  fow 
hours,  mandates  were  sent  summoning  the  service  of  countless 
vassals,  and  in  a  week's  time  tho  emperor  led  a  hold  and  tirelesi 
force  towards  Burgundy.  The  eastle  before  which  he  encamped, 
belonging  to  William,  Count  of  Burgundy,  the  uncle  of  Beatrix, 
was  strong  and  well  defended,  and  thus  twenty  days  had  elapsed 
before  any  irreparable  breach  was  made  in  its  walls,  and  as  ; 
knew  not,  save  from  his  vision  in  tho  mountains  that  Beatrix  was 
here  imprisoned  by  that  uncle.  All  the  emperor's  army  wondered 
at  his  vigor  in  this  unexplained  siege,  yet  they  nevertheless  per- 
formed their  part  nobly.  One  midnight,  having  laid  the  plan  for 
a  fresh  attack,  he  was  encouraging  his  men  in  the  trenches,  when 
a  torch  gleamed  from  the  high  lattice  of  a  tower,  and  Beatrix  her- 
self, as  he  had  seen  her  from  tho  mountain,  stood  there,  lighting 
the  besiegers.  Waving  his  helmet  and  scarf,  Frederic  broke  the 
stillness  of  tho  night  with  a  song  they  had  sung  together  in  Italy, 
and  like  a  silvery  echo  her  voice  from  the  height  replied,  till  has- 
tily- the  torch  was  extinguished,  the  lattice  closed,  tho  voice  silent, 
and  sho  was  gone. 

"  Rather  from  a  whim  than  any  sounder  reason,  when  the  era 
peror  had  protected  Beatrix  in  the  church,  and  during  all  the 
months  of  that  Italian  campaign,  till  he  was  ablo  to  return  her  to 
her  father,  and  while  he  had  given  her  a  duchess  for  a  companion, 
ho  had  enforced  concealment  of  his  rank  on  all  about  her ;  and  so 
thoroughly  were  his  orders  obeyed,  that  she  only  knew  him  as  the 
bravest  lieutenant  of  a  brave  master,  and  never  dreamed  of  any 
imperial  increase  of  splendor  possible  to  the  one  sho  had  invested 
with  a  panoply  of  virtue,  beauty  and  courage.  The  affairs  of  the 
siege  were  in  this  state  when,  one  morning,  a  truce  was  called  by 
tho  besieged,  which  being  granted,  the  portcullis  wag  raised,  and 
tho  German  army  with  their  emperor,  beheld  Count  William 
standing  beneath,  with  the  Lady  Beatrix,  clad  most  gorgeously. 
In  a  loud  voice  the  count,  addressing  himself  to  Frederic,  said 
that  the  Lady  Beatrix,  believing  that  Barbarossa  the  emperor, 
was  directing  his  forces  against  her  uncle's  castle  to  obtain  tho 
rich  fief  ho  might  dream  accompanied  her  .hand,  and  wishing  to 
avoid  6tich  cruel  bloodshed,  she  here  swore  that  though  tho  em- 
peror might  be  able  to  possess  himself  of  any  land  she  held,  she 
would  never,  with  her  own  knowledge,  become  his  wife,  so  help 
her  Mary  the  mother  of  God  and  the  patron  of  all  virginity ! 
As  he  said  these  words  holding  a  crucifix  toward  Beatrix,  she 
clasped  her  hands  before  it  and  bowed  her  head  in  assent.  Fred- 
eric stepped  boldly  forward  and  begged  the  countess  to  consider 
ere  she  took  the  oath,  and  to  suffer  an  ambassador  to  plead  the 
imperial  cause  before  her.  But  with  a  shade  of  troubled  doubt 
flitting  across  her  face,  that  he  should  thus  urge  tho  cause  of  one 
whom  she  deemed  another,  a  shade  quiokly  breaking  into  a  trust- 
ing smile,  she  answered,  in  a  voice  sufficing  to  reach  his  cars  : 
"  '  The  oath  is  taken.' 

"  *  Nevertheless,'  said  Frederic,  with  a  lordly  wave  of  his  hand,    ' 
'  let  the  conference  be  broken  up,  the  truce  is  at  an  end,  we  re- 
commence the  siege  !' 

"  And  at  sundown  the  castle  lay  black  and  smoking  in  ruins, 
its  tlcfendcrs  prisoners,  and  the  Conntess  Beatrix  in  the  imperial 
tent. 

"  The  emperor  raised  the  curtain  and  entered.  Starting,  Bea- 
trix sprung  to  the  centre  of  the  place  and  stood  doubtfully  gazing 
at  him. 

" '  Beatrix  !' 
"  '  Frederic  !' 

"  And  they  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.  This  was  their  con- 
fession of  love,  this  their  betrothal. 

" '  Beatrix,'  said  Frederic,  by-and-by,  '  didst  take  that  oath 
from  any  hope  of  this  most  blessed  moment  V 

"  '  Nay,  from  no  positive  hope,  but  I  could  love  no  master  of 
thine.' 

" '  And  what  thoughtest  thou  when  I  took  up  the  emperor's 
cause  V 

"  '  O,  I  feared  I  had  been  weak  and  vain,'  sho  answered,  laugh- 
ing,'and  that  thy  heart  was  doubtless  entangled  in  the  yellow 
locks  of  some  German  lady.' 

"  '  And  could  a  knight,  whose  only  empire  was  his  sword,  prove 
forgetful  of  the  beauty  that  emperors  had  sought  in  vain  '.'  said 
Frederic. 

"  Later  in  the  evening,  a  vassal,  one  Wolfgang  Von  Zahr, 
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brought  in  the  evening  cordials  upon  a  golden  salver ;  pausing 
before  entering  the  tent,  he  dropped  into  every  glass  a  small  pas- 
tile.  The  merry  circle  drank  and  parted,  and  Frederic  taking  tho 
honorary  guard  without  the  countess's  tent,  assured  himself  that 
all  at  last  was  sure  and  safe  and  I  lessed. 

"  The  cordial  was  drugged,  and   he   slept  upon  his  post.     The 
morning  came  at  last,  when  waking  to  the  sense  that  his  draught 
on  the  night  before  had  been  tampered  with,  he  indignantly  order- 
ed a  roll  of  certain   officers  scarcely   trustworthy,  to   be   called. 
Wolfgang  Von  Zahr  was  alono  missing,  and  on  looking  towards 
his  quarter  of  the  encampment,  both  the  ensign  and  tents  of  that 
worthy  were  wanting.      On  searching  the  tent  bo  faithfully  guard- 
ed by  the  emperor,  the  Countess  Beatrix  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
no  tracks  of  the  villain  and   his    booty  were   discernible.     With 
his   heart   for   tho  first  time  and  so  suddenly,    full   of   despair, 
Frederic  ordered  the  tents  to  be  struck,  the  treasure  and  prisoners 
I,  and  the  march  to  be  resumed.      Perhaps  trusting  in  the 
ntion  of  unknown  aid  once  more,  the  emperor  did  not  stir 
irously  as   he  might,  but  burning  with   shame,  and  anger, 
and  grief,  he  left  his  cause  to  chance. 

"  But  whoever  would   have   the   gods  help  them,  let  them  first 
help  themselves  ;  and  mountain  sprites  scorned  to  lend  their  aid 
case,  where  insufficient  mortal  means  had  been  tried.    Sev- 
eral fii  ■■  gements  in  which  he   was  invariably  victorious, 
took  place  with  tho  vassals  of  the  intractable  count  ere  the  Bur- 
Ul  territory  was   left  behind,  but   finally,  after  many  days' 
toil,  a  halt  was  ordered  on  a  mountain  top,  within  the  Ger- 
man border. 

nving  Ids  army  to  tho  care  of  others,   tho  emperor,  little 
i.uit  with  their  relaxation  and  jollity,  wandered  unattended 
spuming  with  his  spurred  heel  the  pebbles  as  he  went,  till, 
as  he  moved  downward  to  the  river's  bed  and  through  the  valley, 
all  things  seemed  suddenly  to  awaken   his  energies  and  sing  joy- 
ful promises  to  his  hope.     Stopping  a  moment  at  a  wayside  cross, 
I  in  his  heart  a  vow,  to  accomplish  which,  all  bis  abil- 
-ources  would  be   tasked   in   the   search  for  Beatrix. 
Scarcely  had  he  sworn  it,  when  suddenly  there  leaped  across  his 
path  a  lean,  gray  wolf,  who  bounded  away  into  the  great  caverns 
beyond  the  valley,  having  brought  a  good  omen  of  strength,  and 
the  emperor  continued  to  descend. 

"  It  had  seemed  to  him  as  if  from  the  moment  he  made  the  vow 
that  a  cloud  of  mist  and  foam  on  the  left  kept  pace  with  him  in 
his  downward  path.  It  was  the  '  Spectre  of  tho  Hills,'  who, 
stealing  on  a  silent  way,  always  blessed  solitary  travellers,  say  the 
traditions.  Absorbed  in  his  reverie,  Frederic  felt  rather  than  saw 
the  undulating  motion  of  his  companion,  and  the  continual  toss 
and  splash  of  white  garments  as  the  spectre  unceasingly  threw 
over  his  arm  the  snowy  folds  that  otherwise  would  have  impeded 
the  wearer's  progress.  At  last,  vexed  at  the  interruption  of  his 
thoughts,  tho  emperor  boldly  faced  the  apparition,  but  with 
a  leap  and  a  splash  of  foam,  it  had  vanished,  and  nothing  was 
there  but  tho  mountain  brook,  as  it  fell  from  a  lofty  height,  tum- 
bling and  laughing  away  into  the  dark  woods.  Gazing  at  the  cas- 
cade, the  emperor  saw  it  grow  transparent,  disclosing  a  rosy,  fe- 
male form  of  tho  most  perfect  undraped  symmetry,  her  gauzy 
scarf  looped  high  over  her  shoulders  and  floating  away  in  the  cur- 
rent of  the  fall,  to  where  harebells  and  orchis  fringed  its  end. 

"  Drawing  back  with  rosy  fingeVs  tho  showers  of  golden  cutis 
from  a  fuce  of  radiant  and  bewitching  splendor,  she  hung  thus  in 
the  transparent  falls,  and  gazed  with  smiling  fascination  upon 
him.  Above  her,  myriad  floating  forms  and  rainbow  tints  caught 
life,  shifting  and  changing  with  every  breath,  while  from  far  with- 
in tho  rocks,  dripping  like  honey  through  every  crevice,  and 
echoing  within  the  hollows  of  every  water-drop,  tho  delectable 
strains  of  tho  zauber-jlote  wound  in  and  out,  encircling  her  with 
a  sphere  of  magic  mu:ic.  Gradually  the  shape  faded  to  indis- 
stiuctucss  within  the  fall,  while  the  music  waned  with  her,  and  all 
tho  airy  sprites  rose  gently  and  floated  off  among  the  white  clouds 
iven.  It  was  the  *  Witch  of  the  Waterfall,'  and  whoever  was 
endowed  with  her  beatific  vision,  all  his  life  before  him  was  to  be 
a  tissue  of  successful  exploits,  and  all  his  most  golden  anticipa- 
tions to  become  realities.  Far  above  him  on  the  lofty  heights,  the 
scattered  tents  of  his  army  sparkled  white  against  the  blue  sky  ; 
hero,  knightly  sports  were  in  practice  ;  there,  jovial  games  of 
those  rude  ages  sent  faiut  shoutings  on  the  wind,  and  still  else- 
where the  men  were  hammering  gaily  at  the  temporary  forge, 
ig  as  they  wrought,  the  songs  of  the  fatherland.  None  had 
lie  lustre  disclosed  to  him,  and  with  a  heart  too  light  to  per- 
nio fatigue  of  climbing,  he  regained  the  camp,  and  in  a  few 
days  tho  hosts  wound  on  their  way  again. 

nirning  to  his  capital,  pressing  state  matters  compelled  the 
ror's  stay  for  a  time,  during  which  he  employed  every  means 
really  to  obtain  information  concerning  Beatrix — ostensibly  to 
bring  the  traitor,  Wolfgang  Von  Zahr,  to  justice.  Endeavoring 
to  reconcile  many  conflicting  interests,  that  now  presented  them- 
selves in  his  empire,  the  strictest  secrecy,  it  may  well  be  imagin- 
ed, was  necessary  in  his  councils.  Each  of  his  advisers  were 
trusty  and  true  as  steel ;  judge  then,  of  his  and  their  astonish- 
ment, when  all  their  plans  and  diplomacy  had  become  the  open 
talk  of  the  court.  For  some  weeks  it  continued,  and  every  pro- 
ceeding that  was  calculated  to  produce  disturbance  was  divulged, 
till  half  of  the  empire  was  set  by  the  car3  through  the  means  of 
this  secret  agency.  As  yet  all  efforts  to  discover  the  cause  had 
failed,  and  as  no  words  spoken  in  the  council  chamber  were  safe, 
the  emperor  resolved  to  take  tho  affair  into  his  own  hands.  He 
rightly  judged  that  Von  Zahr  was  a  creature  of  the  usurping 
Count  of  Burgundy,  whose  castle  had  so  lately  been  destroyed  ; 
and  that,  through  some  prior  collusion,  he  had  carried  off  Beatrix, 
and  cvcd,  perhaps,  made  away  with  her,  in  order  that  there  might 
in  the  path  of  her  uncle. 


*'  Therefore,  with  a  daring  stroke  of  clemency,  the  emperor 
commanded,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  banquet,  that  the  ei 
Count  of  Burgundy  should  be  freed  from  his  chains,  brought  into 
the  imperial  presence  and  robed  with  a  new  title  and  fresh  honor. 
Surprised  as  were  all  the  guests,  each  vied  with  the  Other  in 
attention  to  the  count,  and  the  feast  went  on  as  smoothly  as  be- 
fore. Among  the  guards  was  one  added  shortly  after  the  last 
campaign,  a  bold  Swabian,  who,  clothed  in  complete  armor,  stood 
at  the  vestibule,  or  moved  with  his  lofty  stature  imposingly 
among  the  crowd,  as  he  fulfilled  some  mandate  of  the  emperor. 
For  sometime  Frederic's  voiceless  suspicions  had  rested  on  this 
man,  and  as  he  several  times  observed  the  count  and  he  inter- 
change glances,  he  felt  his  suspicions  to  be  partially  confirmed, 
and  finally  sending  him  down  into  the  saloon  to  request  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Count  of  Burgundy  by  the  throne,  ho  watched  him 
narrowly. 

"  Neither  looking  to  the  right  nor  left,  the  guard  strode  towards 
the  count.  It  must  have  been  a  long  formula  of  invitation  he 
extended  to  that  noble,  ere  turning,  he  loomed  back,  followed  by 
the  count  and  rendering  him  almost  invisible  behind  his  own 
mighty  Swabian  shadow.  There  were  several  great  stone  columns 
in  the  hall,  which  supported  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and  in  one  of  theso 
was  carved  a  niche  in  the  exact  shape  of  a  gigantic  knight  in 
armor,  and  here  had  formerly  stood  a  bronze  statue,  which  having 
been  accidentally  broken,  was  now  removed.  Pausing  briefly 
in  his  onward  course,  the  guard  leaned  a  moment  beside  this  col- 
umn as  he  exchanged  a  word  with  a  courtier,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obscure  the  emperor's  view  of  the  count.  When  he  again 
moved  forward,  the  count  was  not  following  him.  Instantly  the 
emperor  rose,  and  those  courtiers  who  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
why,  when  all  the  nation  was  in  such  perplexity,  so  gorgeous  a 
banquet  had  been  given,  and  who  had  hung  with  suspense  on 
every  imperial  movement,  rose  with  him.  The  occurrence  did 
not  escape  the  guard's  eye,  who,  steadily  gazing  from  his  i 
visor  at  the  emperor,  fell  slowly  back  against  the  column  and  into 
the  very  niche  and  posture  of  the  armed  knight,  and  thus  seemed 
ready  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  his  angry,  approaching  lord.  All 
the  court  turned  at  this  moment  and  followed  with  their  eyes  the 
emperor  down  the  hall. 

"  Sparkling  with  anger,  his  drawn  sword  in  his  band,  Frederic 
drew  near,  raised  his  arm  to  the  shoulder  of  the  guard  no  less 
gigantic  than  himself,  and  tore  him  from  his  niche.  The  armor 
clashed  and  rattled  in  his  hand  as  he  held  it  up  and  shook  it — to 
the  horror  of  all  the  court  it  was  empty  1  The  emperor  never 
stayed  to  search  for  the  secret  spring  which  had  thus  afforded  es- 
cape, but  turning  to  his  courtiers,  whose  faces  were  aghast  with 
superstitious  terror,  he  called  loudly  for  a  sledge-hammer,  which 
being  at  last  brought,  he  showered  a  host  of  mighty  blows  against 
the  column.  In  a  few  moments,  beneath  the  pressure  of  the 
swinging  blows,  it  cracked  and  split  and  broke  away,  exposing  a 
dark,  spiral  staircase ;  and  snatching  a  torch,  Frederic  called  on 
them  to  follow  him,  as  he  plunged  down.  .Withheld  a  moment  by 
shivering  fear,  his  courtiers  hesitated  ;  but  a  brave  few,  led  on  by 
Henry  the  Lion,  desperately  followed  and  overtook  the  emperor 
winding  along  with  his  torch  through  a  long,  dark  passage.  In  a 
short  time  the  fresh  air  blew  on  their  faces,  they  heard  the  water 
lapping  on  the  reeds,  and  emerged  into  the  starlight  beneath  the 
steep  bank  and  beside  the  river.  Here,  then  the  fugitives  had  es- 
caped, and  the  imperial  party  returned  to  the  saloons  where  the 
company  waited  for  them  in  dismay.  From  this  time,  the  guard 
(now  fully  recognized,  through  all  his  disguises  of  skin  and  hair, 
as  Wolfgang  Von  Zahr)  and  his  employer,  the  count,  were  seen 
no  more  at  the  court  of  Germany. 

"  But  Wolfgang  Von  Zahr's  influence  did  not  cea=e  with  his 
presence— on  the  contrary  tho  thousand  commotions  he  had  agi- 
tated boiled  anew  with  fresh  vigor,  and  foremost  the  wild  contests 
in  Bohemia  (whither  it  was  believed  the  rascal  had  gone),  de- 
manded attention.  These  the  villain  had  so  incited  and  advanced 
that  they  could  only  be  quelled  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
himself,  with  an  army ;  and  very  speedily,  Frederic,  whose  rapid 
movements,  so  well  planned  and  sure,  had  gained  him  the  epithet 
of  tho  '  Ubiquitous,'  was  in  the  centre  of  his  Bohemian  territories, 
and  in  the  fierce  battles  of  these  barbarous  regions  had  settled  all 
disputes,  and  for  the  present  established  peace.  One  day  on  the 
return,  the  emperor  and  his  advance  legion  were  once  more 
marching  down  the  steep  sides  of  a  Bohemian  mountain,  when  a 
strange  creaking  overhead  caused  them  to  look  up.  Hung  in 
chains  from  a  gibbet  high  in  air,  swung  a  body  eased  in  armor, 
tho  ghastly  head  alone  being  bare — and  they  all  knew  Wolfgang 
Von  Zahr.  Turning  shuddering  away,  the  emperor  felt  as 
though — if  the  body  of  the  dead  guard  had  not  been  too  real 
— that  the  same  supernatural  influences  must  be  in  the  air  as  on 
the  night  when  he  saw  Beatrix  far  across  the  hills,  looking  at  him 
from  the  tower  in  Burgundy.  A  long  snow  plain  stretched  on 
his  right,  and  gazing  out  across  it,  the  familiar  hanks  of  the 
Mayne,  yet  hundreds  of  miles  away,  seemed  to  grow  up  before 
him  beneath  their  hanging  fringes  of  elm  and  willows,  while  a 
small  boat  drove  swiftly  down  the  current.  Kneeling  on  the 
stem-sheets,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  the  tiller,  all  her  black 
hair  streaming  behind  her,  her  face  white  and  pale  in  contrast 
with  the  large,  dark  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  some  point  in  the  dis- 
tance, smiled  Beatrix.  With  a  sudden  start,  the  emperor  recover- 
ed himself,  and  all  the  scene  had  vanished  from  tho  plains.  Im- 
mediately changing  bis  ordirs,  Frederic  altered  the  route,  and  the 
march  finally  ended  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayne,  at  Wurzburg, 
where  the  imperial  court  was  assembled  amid  all  the  exultation 
with  which  success  could  clothe  it. 

'•  It  was  sunset  in  Wurzburg,  and  the  emperor  sat  alone  in  tho 
cathedral,  absorbed  in  mournful  thoughts.  The  light,  pouring 
through  the  western  windows  and   their  gorgeous   paintings  of 


those  middle  ages,  flooded   all  those   aisles  with   pom, 
the  vast  nave  with  inconstant  splendors,  while  striking  aim. 
carved  and  fluted  columns,  their  radiant  colors  fell  on  the  Bi 
capitals  and  transfigured   them   into  gigantic  blossoms  and  leafy 
boughs,  till  through  such   richness   springing    from  slender  shafts 
the  emperor  felt  like  a  pilgrim  sitting  among  the  ancient  boles  of 
an  East  Indian  forest. 

"  Vespers  had  long  since  closed — all  tho  cathedral  was  silent 
and  empty,  and  still  half  lying  on  the  flat  tomb  of  some  ancient 
worthy,  the  emperor  remained.  His  eyes  hail  unconsciously  fixed 
themselves  on  the  figure  of  a  kneeling  nun  carved  in  marble,  nor 
did  he  perceive  on  what  his  glance  was  bent,  till  from  the  dim 
obscurity  of  the  lofty  roof,  a  dove,  glowing  in  white  brigl 
wheeled  in  slow  spirals,  shaking  a  rain  of  golden  sparks  down- 
ward from  its  beak.  Wreathing  lower  like  fiery  snow-flakes, 
the  sparks  collected  and  fell  one  by  one,  on  the  brow  of  the 
marble  nun,  till,  from  a  shining  halo,  they  formed  a  perfect  crown 
of  radiant  ruby  glories,  and  the  dove  wound  slowly  up  again  in  its 
luminous  track,  while  a  shimmer  of  snowy  wings  dashed  round 
transept,  nave  and  chancel,  and  with  pealing  melody  such  as  mor- 
tal hands  never  drew  from  mortal  instruments,  the  diadem  faded, 
the  cathedral  was  silent  and  the  emperor  alone  again.  Alono  ? 
Did  any  rose-light  from  the  windows  fall  on  the  white  marblo 
nun,  that  she  seemed  instinct  with  life  ?  Was  any  current  of  air 
blowing  between  her  and  the  emperor,  that  she  seemed  to  waver 
in  his  sight  ?  Could  eyes  shine  like  jewels  in  those  marble  sock- 
ets ?  Or  had  she  really  risen  ! — was  she  coming  toward  him  3 — 
were  the  dusky,  beautiful  eyes  glowing  full  on  his  ? — did  a  warm 
hand  touch  his  forehead  ? — could  it  indeed  be  Beatrix  ■  He  dared 
not  speak  lest  this  vision  should  also  vanish — but  he  closed  his 
arms  around  her  and  felt  her  heart  beat  warm  and  life-like  against 
his,  while  her  soft  hair  brushed  his  check. 

"  There  was  time  for  rapturous  embraces  and  harrowing  rc- 
eountal  of  adventures,  ere  tho  marriage  bells  rung  out  on  the  air, 
and  royal  proclamations  and  loyal  shouts  could  fill  all  the  city  and 
country  round  with  gaiety.  Sitting  in  the  soft  gloom,  Frederic 
learned  how,  when  taken  by  Wolfgang  Von  Zahr,  Beatrix  had 
been  carried  and  left  in  the  Bohemian  fastnesses,  and  on  his  ex- 
ecution by  the  chieftains  on  his  return,  she  had  fled  to  the  tem- 
porary shelter  of  the  nunnery  at  AVurzburg,  and  was  saying  her 
evening  prayer  in  the  adjoining  cathedral  when  he  discovered  her. 

" '  In  God's  house  I  found  thee,  in  God's  house  thou  hast  re- 
turned to  me,'  cried  he. 

"  Tho  wedding  day  dawned,  and  Beatrix,  still  ignorant  of 
Barbarosa's  rank,  was  led  in  magnificent  procession  to  the  altar, 
never  dreaming  that  all  the  ceremonious  supcrbness  of  the  day 
was  duo  to  any  higher  rank  than  the  brave  generalship  of  her 
lover,  and  never  looking  for  any  emperor  whose  presence  at  the 
nuptials  might  be  the  source  of  so  much  grandeur. 

"  Lifting  a  small  but  magnificent  crown  from  the  crimson 
cushion  of  the  bearer,  the  emperor,  when  the  ceremony  ended, 
turned  to  Beatrix,  and  said  ■ 

"  *  I,  Frederic,  called  Barbarossa,  do  crown  thee,  Beatrix  of 
Burgundy,  empress  of  all  the  Germanics  and  of  thy  husband's 
heart  !'  and  he  dropped  the  crown  upon  her  head. 

"  She  looked  up  in  a  bewildered,  hasty  way,  but  Frederic,  gaz- 
ing smilingly  upon  her,  added  : 

"  Thine  emphatic  clause  hath  saved  thee.  Thou  didst  swear 
never  of  thine  own  knowledge,  to  wed  the  emperor,  yet  in  becom- 
ing my  wife,  if  thou  knewest  it  not,  thou  art  also  bis  !' 

"  And  jthe  chronicles,"  said  my  companion,  "  never  mention 
anv  shadow  falling  on  the  sunshine  of  their  wedded  life." 

The  storm  had  fallen  when  my  friend  ceased,  and  looking  flora 
the  ivy-grown  loop-hole,  I  saw  the  waning  moon  lying  pallid  on 
the  eastern  sky,  with  one  pale  star  trembling  upon  the  bom.  An 
early  traveller  shot  his  skiff"  quickly  across  the  dark  tarn  below, 
and  was  as  quickly  gone,  while  far  around  me  stretched  tho  noise- 
less, morning  twilight — stretched  sadly  above  the  graves  of  all 
these  people  whose  lives,  so  long  ago,  had  pulsed  with  jo 
sadness  as  evenly  as  lives  do  now,  and  whose  sleep  was  unbroken 
by  the  murmur  of  many  centuries. 


)    m  ■»■  ►- 


We  ought  to  observe  with  diligence  things  past,  for  that  they 
give  light  to  those  that  are  to  come  ;  forasmuch  as  the  world  was 
always  one,  and  all  that  which  is  at  this  present,  and  shall  be, 
hath  been  at  other  times  ;  for  that  the  selfsame  things  return  un- 
der divers  names  and  colors. — Bacon. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  notorial.] 
A  FAM'ASIE. 

BT     WILLIE     E.    PAB0». 


It  came  upon  me  unaware?, 
And  just  as  noiseless  as  the  snow, 
'ting  by  tho  embers  low, 
I  mused  upon  life's  man;  cares. 

Against  my  little  study's  wall 
The  embers  cast  a  fitful  gleam, 
As  reason  sometimes  in  a  dream 

Shines  dimly  at  mad  fancy's  call. 

And  then  I  thought  how  sweet  'twould  bo, 
To  hare  one  sitting  by  me  there ; 
1.  toying  with  her  silken  hair, 

She,  casting  looks  of  love  on  me. 

l'il  seek  for  6uch  an  one,  said  I, 
To  be  with  me  through  weal  and  wo; 
tntil— the  embers  growing  low, 

lire's  fire  is  carried  to  the  sky. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

M  Y    S  T  E  P  M  0  T  HER. 

HY    SUSAN    II.    BLA1SDELL. 

I  will  not  say  that  stepmothers  arc  disagreeable  as  a  class  ; 
but  I  know  I  thought  there  never  was  such  n  wicked,  horrihle  ani- 
mal as  mine.  I  do  not  soften  the  expression  of  my  thoughts  with 
moderate  and  carefully  chosen  words,  for  I  was  a  child,  and  I  say 
it  as  I  thought  it  in  my  childish  way.  An  impulsive,  passionate 
thing  I  was,  too,  and  could  love  and  hate  with  equal  energy — 
tliough  I  do  not  remember  that  my  hatred  was  ever  roused  to  any 
violent  degree  till  her  entrance  into  my  father's  house.  I  was  ten- 
der-hearted, and  easily  won  by  affection.  Thus  I  was  always 
happy  until  she  came — a  light,  frank,  open  child,  finding  enjoy- 
ment in  everything,  and  little  dreaming  of  the  coming  timo  when 
cverv  wish,  and  impulse,  and  affection  were  to  be  crushed  by  the 
power  of  a  vindictive  tyrant.     But  the  time  teas  coming. 

I  was  eight  years  old  when  my  father  married  and  brought  home 
this  second  wife.  My  own  mother — a  pretty,  hazel-eyed,  sunny- 
faced  matron,  whom  I  had  loved  tenderly — had  been  dead  some 
three  or  four  years ;  but  I  rcmeml>ered  her  perfectly,  and  was 
deeply  displeased  that  my  father  should  be  about  to  give  me  an- 
other in  her  place.  Yet  I  loved  him,  and  prepared  myself  to  re- 
ceive his  new  wife  with  feelings  of  duty  and  respect,  if  not  of 
affection.  I  did  not  like  to  think  of  that ;  I  could  not  easily  trans- 
fer to  an  entire  stranger  the  tenderness  which  clung  with  such 
tenacity  to  the  memory  of  my  own  dead  mother.  But  I  hoped  to 
love  her  in  time. 

Sho  came.  A  strong-featured,  harsh-voiced  woman,  with  coal- 
black  hair,  and  glittering,  steel-blue  eyes,  and  an  occasional  cat- 
like expression  of  countenance,  which  inspired  mc  with  dread  the 
first  time  I  met  her.  I  think  she  knew  my  sentiments  from  my 
face,  for  I  never  could  conceal  the  feelings  that  agitated  me.  Good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  my  face  was  sure  to  betray  them,  school  myself 
as  I  might.  She  returned  my  dislike  by  hating  me  from  the  first. 
Not  in  so  many  words  she  told  me,  but  by  ber  actions  and  glances. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  I  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  her — 
we  only  manifested  our  mutual  dislike  by  keeping  as  far  from  each 
other  as  possible.  And  while  out  of  her  way  I  was  happy,  and 
forgot  her.  Only  when  I  came  where  she  was,  did  I  experience  a 
return  of  those  unpleasant  sensations,  with  which  nothing  else  titan 
her  neighborhood  could  ever  inspire  me. 

I  was  a  wild,  careless  thing.  I  dare  say  I  had  provoked  her 
anger  more  than  once  by  my  want  of  forethought,  ere  I  discovered 
in  her  conduct  any  signs  of  open  hostility ;  but  at  first,  I  think  it 
was  fear  of  my  father's  anger  that  restrained  her  from  violence. 
Had  she  been  different  herself,  she  might  have  won  my  confidence, 
moulded  mc  as  she  pleased,  and  taught  me  more  careful  and  con- 
siderate ways.  As  it  was,  she  watched  mc,  and  beheld  my  unin- 
tentionally aggravating  conduct,  and  nursed  her  resentment  and 
wrath  till  she  could  restrain  it  no  longer. 

It  was  just  on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  that  our  dwelling 
stood,  and  there  was  not  another  house  iu  sight.  H  I  had  been 
older,  I  might  have  thought  it  lonely ;  but  a  child  finds  companions 
in  anything  and  everything,  and  I  was  contentedly  happy.  For 
whole  hours  every  day,  I  would  play  by  myself  out  of  doors — only 
running  in  to  get  my  dinner  or  lunch,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
immediately  returnine;  to  my  play.  This  was  what  my  stepmother 
did  not  like.  I  never  worked.  I  never  did  anything  to  help  her. 
I  was  useless ;  and,  being  useless,  I  was  an  incumbrance. 

My  father  was  away  a  great  deal  from  the  house,  working  in  the 
field,  and  saw  nothing  of  the  gathering  storm.  We  kept  no  help. 
My  stepmother,  strong  and  hardy,  did  her  own  work.  She  was 
accustomed  to  wash  up  tho  floor  every  morning,  an  hour  or  two 
after  breakfast ;  and  before  the  time  came  for  this  operation,  I  was 
generally  out  of  the  way. 

One  morning,  however,  I  came  running  in  for  something  I 
wanted  just  as  she  had  finished  scouring  the  floor.  Forgetting  my 
muddy  feet,  I  ran  straight  across  the  room,  but  she  was  standing 
in  my  way.  One  clutch  of  her  strong  hand  brought  me  up  with  a 
jerk,  ray  feet  slipped,  and  a  violent  blow,  that  made  mc  blind  with 
dizziness  for  a  moment,  descended  upon  the  side  of  my  head  as  I 
fell.     I  had  transgressed  often,  and  the  fury  burst  out  at  hut. 

The  first  shock  past,  I  ro*e-  indignantly  to  my  feet.  It  seemed 
to  mc  that  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body  had  rushed,  boiling,  to 
iny  face  end  temples — more  from  wratii  than  the  violence  of  her 
blow,  hard  as  that  had  been. 


"  How  dare  you  do  that  ? — and  what  docs  it  mean  '."  I  cried. 
Her  face  was  vt biter  than  a  sheet.  "  Find  out,  little  wretch  !" 
she  hissed,  and  then  she  went  into  the  next  room,  shutting  the 
door  after  her.  As  I  looked  about  mc,  the  muddy  tracks  of  my 
feet  on  the  shining  floor  presented  themselves.  1  remembered  that 
she  had  struck  my  little  spaniel  a  long  time  before,  for  soiling  the 
floor  in  this  way.  She  had  treated  me  worse  than  my  dog,  for  an 
equally  unintentional  offence.  Anger  at  this  unjust  action  pos- 
sessed me  most  fully  for  an  instant;  then  (he  great  heavy,  scald- 
ing tears  came.  The  door  opened,  and  she  came  out  again,  east- 
ing a  vengeful  glance  at  me. 

" Yon  wicked,  wicked  woman t"  I  said,  reproachfully.  "That 
was  dreadful  in  you  to  strike  mc  for  such  a  thing ! — a  thing  I  did 
not  mean,  too  !     I  don't  care  now  if  I  do  give  you  trouble." 

And  sobbing  still,  I  went  out  again,  making,  1  suppose,  fresh 
tracks  at  every  step.  I  neither  Knew  nor  cared.  Away  out  to  my 
favorite  nook  I  went — :o  the  mossy  cleft  in  the  rock  above  the 
river ;  and  there,  hugging  up  my  little  dog,  who  was  lying  there 
waiting  for  me,  I  cried  till  my  tears  relieved  mc.  Then,  in  my 
sports  with  my  dog,  I  forgot  my  trouble,  and  its  author  us  well. 

At  noon,  I  went  home  again  ;  and  as  we  went  into  the  door, 
Fido  stopped  at  the  threshold,  looked  at  my  stepmother  and 
growled.  It  seemed  as  if  he  knew  what  she  had  done  to  me.  She 
stopped  short,  as  she  \\  j  by,  and  eyed  him  threateningly. 

He  uttered  a  low  snarl,  and  then  followed  a  succession  of  shrill 
barks ;  his  eyes  flashed  furiously.  Stooping,  she  seized  the  little 
creature,  and  dashed  him  across  the  garden.  It  was  more  than  I 
could  bear.  In  a  passion  of  grief  and  rage,  I  raised  my  arm  and 
struck  her.     At  that  moment  my  father  appeared  at  the  gate. 

"Margaret!  What  t'oes  this  mean?"  he  cried,  sternly ;  and 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  up 
stairs,  and  shut  me  in  my  chamber.  "  Stay  there  till  I  call  you, 
Margaret,"  he  said,  and  went  away  without  locking  the  door.  He 
knew  there  was  no  need  of  it. 

All  that  afternoon  I  passed  in  solitude  and  tears.  Resentment 
and  the  desire  of  redress,  together  with  a  bitter  sense  of  my  step- 
mother's oppressive  cruelty,  tilled  me.  If  I  could  have  told  my 
father  some  of  my  troubles,  it  would  have  been  a  relief;  hut  it  was 
not  permitted.  My  stepmother  had  the  field  to  herself,  and  could 
make  out  the  ease  as  she  pleased.  She  would  be  aided,  too,  by  the 
evidence  of  my  father's  own  sight.     He  had  seen  me  strike  her. 

That  the  fault  was  imputed  solely  to  my  evil  temper,  I  have  no 
doubt,  for  my  father  went  back  to  his  work  without  coming  near 
me,  and  until  sunset  I  was  alone.  He  returned  then,  and  after 
eating  his  supper,  came  up  stairs  to  bring  me  mine ;  he  brought  it 
in,  set  it  down,  and  went  away  in  silence.  That  was  worse  than 
all.  He  would  not  speak  to  me,  nor  hear  me  tell  what  I  had 
done !  No  anger  now,  but  sorrow,  and  loneliness,  and  dreariness 
of  henrt  took  the  place  of  my  former  rebellious  feelings.  I  left 
my  supper  untasted,  and  went  weeping  to  bed.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  slept  without  receiving  his  good  night  kiss. 

The  next  day,  my  frame  of  mind  was  different.  My  father, 
who  had  evidently  been  prejudiced  by  his  wife's  statement,  treated 
me  with  coldness,  and  made  no  advances  towards  an  explanation, 
or  reconciliation,  and  that  made  me  less  grieved  than  resentful 
now.  I  went  away  to  my  plays  with  Fido,  as  usual,  but  in  an 
unhappy  frame  of  mind.  Fido  was  lame — my  poor  dog !  I  wanted 
to  punish,  some  day,  the  Wicked  woman  who  had  hurt  him.  I 
hated  her. 

From  that  time,  my  stepmother  treated  me  generally  as  she 
pleased,  and  I  would  not  tell  my  father.  I  was  too  proud.  She 
knew  it,  and  took  advantage  of  it ;  she  availed  herself  of  even- 
opportunity  to  thwart,  harass  and  torment  mc.  Sometimes  I 
cried  and  was  miserable ;  oftener,  I  was  provoked  into  a  fierce  and 
ungovernable  passion.  The  most  successful  way  of  provoking 
me  was  through  the  objects  of  my  childish  affection.  I  had  a  few 
books,  the  "Arabian  Nights"  among  them,  that  I  held  dearer 
than  gold.  One  day  I  found  the  cover  of  one  lying  by  the  hearth. 
Tho  book,  reduced  almost  to  a  cinder,  lay  amid  tho  ashes.  I 
knew  who  put  it  there,  but  I  could  not  have  proved  the  fact  to 
another,  and  so  I  was  forced  to  be  silent. 

Another  time,  my  pretty  white  kitten  had  drank  up  some  milk 
which  my  stepmother  had  left  on  the  dresser  to  cool,  after  scald- 
ing. I  was  not  sorry,  for  I  knew  that  there  was  plenty  more  from 
our  two  cows,  and  looked  upon  the  affair  as  very  trifling.  My 
own  mother  would  not  have  said  a  word.  But  the  next  day  I 
missed  Tabby.  I  went  crying  for  her  all  over  the  house  and  gar- 
den. In  vain — she  could  not  be  found.  The  next  day  I  discov- 
ered the  poor  creature,  with  a  stone  tied  to  her  neck,  in  a  shallow 
part  of  the  river,  dead.  I  had  no  mother,  nor  sister,  nor  brother. 
1  had  set  my  love  on  these  things ;  they  had  been  to  me  as  human 
friends  in  my  loneliness — and  my  kitten  was  dead  !  There  was 
no  redress,  no  proof,  as  usual.  I  could  only  weep  bitterly,  and 
wished  that  this  wicked  woman  might  be  punished  according  to 
her  deserts. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  that  I  had  some  beautifal 
plants,  which  I  had  raised  carefully,  and  prized  dearly.  My  step- 
mother hated  flowers  ;  they  were  useless  rubbish  to  her — they  were 
in  the  way,  too.  On  washing  day,  the  wet  clothes  on  the  line 
were  sure  to  be  brought  directly  in  a  line  across  them,  and  rest  on 
them,  twisting  and  bending  the  stalks  almost  to  breaking. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  making  paper  dolls  in  my  chaml>er, 
after  the  usual  time  for  going  out  to  play,  I  saw  her  go  through 
the  garden,  looking  stealthily  about.  Out  through  the  gate  she 
went,  and  past  the  paling  out  of  sight,  live  minutes  afterwards 
she  re-appeared,  driving  one  of  the  cows  in.  toward! 

my  flower-bed  she  drove  her ;  and  before  I  could  comprehend  the 
scene,  Brindle  was  munching  my  beautiful  flowers,  while  my  step- 
mother stood  by  looking  at  her,  with  folded  arms,  and  uttering  a 
low  ha,  ha ! 


For  a  moment  I  was  powerless  with  astonishment  and  wrath. 
Then,  flying  down  stairs,  I  ran  out  and  attacked  the  woman  with 
stormy  reproaches,  while  I  drove  Brindle  away.  She  seemed 
startled  at  seeing  me ;  she  had  thought,  I  suppose,  that  I  was 
away  by  the  river  as  usual.  But  she  rallied  directly,  and  to  my 
threats  that  I  would  tell  my  father,  she  nttercd,  defiantly,  "  You 
dare  not ! — or,  if  you  should,  he  would  not  believe  you !" 

I  turned  away,  too  angry  and  indignant  to  trust  myself  to  speak 
again.  That  night  I  poured  forth  the  story  to  my  father  in  bitter 
terms.  I  had  resolved  to  tell  him  this,  confident  that  he  would 
believe  what  I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes — and  wrath  had  con- 
quered ptidc  now.  He  did  not  believe  it !  My  stepmother  re- 
futed the  story  calmly,  and  with  an  injured  air  affected  to  la- 
ment my  enmity  towards  her — a  causeless  enmity,  she  called  it — 
and  artfully  forced  my  father  to  believe  that  I  was  making  out  a 
false  tale,  bringing  in  even  my  hot  temper  as  proof  in  her  favor, 
and  making  him  attribute  to  it  my  exaggeration  of  the  wrong. 
Of  course,  be  saw  that  the  cow  had  destroyed  my  flowers.  It  was 
laid  to  my  leaving  the  gate  open  I 

He  took  me  aside,  reproved  me  for  cherishing  such  evil  feelings, 
and  especially  against  his  wife.  Chid  me  for  my  falsehood  ! — and 
promised,  if  I  ever  behaved  so  wrongly  again,  to  send  mc  away 
from  home.  What  a  leap  my  heart  gave  !  Send  me  away  from 
home  !  I  loved  my  father,  spite  of  his  blind  injustice ;  but  though 
I  should  have  sorrowed  to  leave  him,  I  would  have  flown  to  the 
ends  of  tho  earth  to  escape  her.  I  thought  of  this  thing  from  that 
day.  I  knew  that  she  would  make  mc  pay  dearly  for  telling  my 
father  of  her  proceedings ;  and  I  was  not  mistaken. 

One  day,  shortly  after,  coming  in  from  out  of  doors,  I  found 
Fido  greedily  feeding  from  a  plate  of  meat  which  set  by  the  hearth, 
and  my  stepmother  standing  beside  him  watching  him.  She 
started  as  I  entered,  and  went  hastily  about  her  work.  That  she 
should  have  given  him  this  meat  was  a  puzzle  tome,  for  generally, 
she  would  hardly  allow  a  morsel  for  him.  I  nearly  always  was 
obliged  to  give  him  part  of  my  own  dinner.  I  could  not  help  be- 
ing glad,  even  grateful  to  her.  For  Fido's  sake,  I  forgot  my  en- 
mity then.  I  thought  she  had  repented,  and  was  unwilling  to  let 
mc  see  her  kindness.  I  sat  down  by  Fido  while  ho  ate ;  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  food.  I  did  not  wonder,  it  was  so  long  since  he  had 
had  so  much.  He  did  not  even  seem  to  mind  the  salt  with  which 
the  meat  was  sprinkled. 

About  noon  the  dog  was  moping  lazily  around,  with  half  shut 
eves,  and  behaving  in  a  strange  way — dragging  himself  weakly 
along  the  ground  one  moment,  and  the  next,  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  and  uttering  a  low  whine,  while  he  tried  to  spring  up.  I 
was  alarmed  and  distressed  ;  I  followed  him  about,  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  my  checks.  My  stepmother  seemed  unusually 
concerned  and  anxious  about  him.  She  tried  to  take  him  up  in 
her  lap ;  he  snarled,  and  she  put  him  down  again.  I  brought  him 
water ;  he  drank  eagerly,  and  licked  my  hand.  When  my  father 
came  home,  he  looked  at  Fido,  and  asked  me  what  ailed  him.  I 
could  not  tell ;  I  could  only  weep. 

"  I  hope  it  isn't  hydrophobia,"  said  my  stepmother.  "Poor  fel- 
low !  see  how  he  froths  at  the  mouth !" 

She  went  in  with  my  father,  and  I  heard  them  talking  together 
in  low  tones  for  some  moments,  and  then  he  came  out  with  a  gun. 
He  was  verv  pale ;  there  were  even  tears  in  his  eyes.  Fido  had 
been  my  mother's  pet. 

"Margaret,  my  poor  child,"  he  said,  gently,  "I  am  afraid  Fido 
is  going  mad.  It  is  the  season  for  mad  dogs,  and  I  cannot  account 
in  any  other  way  for  his  strange  appearance  and  actions.  It  is 
necessary,  I  think,  to  shoot  him,  and  put  him  out  of  his  misery." 
In  vain  I  wept  and  prayed.  My  father  had  an  unspeakable 
dread  of  mad  dogs,  and  he  was  convinced  this  was  a  caso  of  hydro- 
phobia. My  stepmother  made  a  motion  with  her  hand ;  he  fired. 
That  evening  a  traveller  stopped  at  our  house,  on  his  way  to 

ville.     He  was  a  physician.     Seeing  me  crying  by  the  hearth, 

he  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  asked  me  the  reason.  I  told  him 
about  my  dog,  and  offered  to  show  him  the  body,  which  my  father 
had  permitted  mc  to  keep  till  next  morning  for  burial.  I  led  him 
to  the  shed  where  it  was.  He  examined  it  by  lamplight  for  a 
moment ;  finally  he  stood  up. 

"  I  do  not  think  your  pet  had  the  hydrophobia,  my  child,"  he 
said.     "  Do  you  know  what  he  ate  or  drank  last  before  he  died  V 
I  told  him  of  the  water  I  had  given  him,  and  the  meat  ho  had 
eaten. 

"  Ah,  water  i     Did  he  drink  it  1" 
'•  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  it  was  not  madness.  What  else  did  he  have ! — meat  * 
Was  there  any  of  it  left !" 

I  went  and  got  a  part  which  I  had  seen  my  stepmother  throw 
away  in  a  bucket  kept  for  refuse  scraps.  He  examined  it  closely. 
Then  going  with  it  in  his  hand  to  the  kitchen,  where  my  father 
and  stepmother  sat,  he  told  them  that  my  dog  had  been  poisoned. 
He  showed  them  upon  the  meat  the  specks  of  what  I  had  taken 
for  salt,  but  which  he  declared  to  be  a  deadly  poison.  My  step- 
mother's face  was  white  as  a  sheet. 

"  Poison  !"  cried  my  father,  in  angry  astonishment.  "  Where 
did  he  get  the  meat  ?     Did  you  give  it  to  him,  Margaret  >" 

I  told  him  no,  and  related  to  him  the  morning's  scene.  He 
turned  to  his  wife. 

"  You,  then  1"  he  said,  with  terrible  calmness. 
The  phvsician's  eyes  were  upon  her ;  she  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  with  the  pallor  of  guilt  in  her  white  face. 

That  night  my  father  sat  up  till  dawn,  holding  me  in  his  arms, 
by  the  kitchen  hearth.  He  would  not  trust  me  out  of  his  sight. 
The  next  dav  he  took  me  away.     V.  .1  for  many  days, 

and  finally  leaving  me  with  some  relations  in  a  distant  city,  he 
went  back.  I  never  saw  my  stepmother  agnin.  In  a  few  months 
he  rejoined  me ;  she  was  dead.     1  never  was  parted  from  him  again. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
'•  YOU  ARE  FOOLISH  TO  WEEP." 

8T    1L13CDI    D'aBTOISI. 

Call  inc  not  strong,  or  great,  or  wise! 

Ba;  not  I'm  proudly  free: 
Chide  not  the  teardroi>»  in  mine  eye*, 

Frown  not— they  fall  for  thee. 
Look!  a  captive,  and  fettered  In  chains, 

Near  thee  I  ercr  would  be 
Than  roam  o'er  the  broadest  of  earth's  domains, 

And  hear  theo  whi.«per,  '•  Thou'rt  free."' 

Hid  me  not  check  these  unmanly  tears, 

Hil  thein  not  cease  to  flow; 
My  heart  is  a  tissue  of  joys  and  fears— 

Evor  I'd  have  it  so. 
Look  on  the  oak!  it  is  strong  and  brave! 

I  would  have  thee  proudly  high : 
Give  me  the  ivy  that  round  it  wave* — 

Torn  from  it — 'twould  die. 

I  ask  not  the  strength  of  the  forest— 

Its  high,  majestic  brow: 
Rather  I'd  be  the  fragile  vine 

That  clings  to  the  shady  bough : 
And  wouldst  thou  mould  this  woman's  heart 

To  a  fearless,  dauntless  thing? 
Go !  bid  the  ivy  support  the  oak — 

The  oak  round  the  ivy  cling! 

-♦    m  •♦ — t 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ONE  AT  A  TIME: 

—OK, 

HOW  A  LADY  SHOULD  DIRECT  HER  LETTERS. 

BI   JOHN    THORNnERRT. 

Miss  Norman — whose  Christian  name  was  Nancy — sat  down 
to  her  little  desk  in  the  morning  to  write  a  couple  of  brief  notes. 
One  of  them  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Bard,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Bird. 
Her  heart  inwardly  confessed  to  being  in  a  prodigious  flutter  about 
it  as  she  sat  down  to  her  little  desk,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  she  might  have  been  more  or  less  confused  in  conse- 
quence. 

It  being  not  such  a  rcry  common  tiling  for  Miss  Nancy  to  pen 
epistles  of  any  nature  to  unmarried  gentlemen,  the  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  to  know  that  she  laid  her  head  down  pretty  flatly 
against  her  desk  during  the  process,  and  run  her  tongue  out,  first 
this  side,  and  then  that  side,  of  her  month,  and  in  other  ways 
betrayed  the  unusual  state  of  feeling  into  which  the  event  served 
to  throw  her.  If  such  an  expression  might  be  esteemed  perfectly 
proper,  in  a  case  like  hers,  we  should  say  that  she  was  rather 
unmanned  at  the  thought  of  what  she  had  set  herself  to  do. 

First  she  wrote  her  note  to  Mr.  Bard.  It  was  short,  and  remark- 
ably gracious  and  confiding.  Mr.  Bard  was  in  business,  well-to- 
do  in  the  world,  and  altogether  a  fine  match  for  Miss  Nancy.  In 
fact,  she  had  a  strong  fancy  for  Mr.  Bard,  and  would  unquestion- 
ably havo  taken  him  as  a  provider  and  protector  on  almost  any 
reasonable  conditions.  He  had  for  some  time  been  calling  in 
upon  her  as  his  leisure  ullowed  him,  and  the  acquaintance  thus 
begun  and  carried  forward  had  ripened  into  something  like  a  very 
agrceablo  intimacy.  Therefore,  the  tenor  of  Miss  Nancy's  note  to 
him  was,  to  invite  him  round  to  see  her  that  evening,  stating  that 
she  had  several  matters  of  an  interesting  character  to  discuss  with 
him  in  her  own  genial  way.  She  folded  the  note,  thrust  it  into  an 
envelope,  and,  after  sealing  the  same,  laid  it  aside  in  her  desk  to 
be  superscribed  at  the  proper  time. 

Next  she  began  her  communication  to  Mr.  Bird.  Now,  Mr. 
Bird  had  been — that  is.  in  days  of  which  Miss  Nancy  at  the  pres- 
ent time  affected  to  be  rather  oblivious — an  old  flame  of  hers.  He 
was  a  different  sort  of  man  from  Mr.  Bard,  considered  in  all  re- 
spects. He  was  more  coarse  and  gross ;  he  kept  a  grocerv  store, 
whereas  Mr.  Bard  had  a  counting-room  business  on  his  hands. 
He  paid  less  attention  to  matters  of  taste,  such  especially  as  related 
to  dress.  He  was  not  one  half  as  careful  of  his  hands,  that  they 
bo  kept  clean  and  unsullied ;  lie  wore  not  such  spotless  linen,  nor 
pretended  to  pay  so  large  a  bill  to  his  washerwoman.  And,  to 
sum  it  up  as  well  as  we  can,  he  was  not  worth  the  monev  that  Mr. 
Bard  was.     What  more,  in  the  name  of  propriety,  can  be  said  7 

Well,  to  get  on  as  fast  as  wo  can  after  so  long  an  explanation, 
Miss  Nancy  wrote  to  Mr.  Bird,  with  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
trading  more  or  less,  to  the  effect  that  she  should  like  to  have  him 
send  round  to  her,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  some  apples,  some 
nice  English  walnuts,  and  some  of  the  very  freshest  raisins,  evi- 
dently implying  the  expectation  of  a  little  company,  which,  of 
course,  was  all  very  well.  This  note  she  likewise  folded,  placed 
in  an  envelope  like  the  other,  and  sealed  again  as  before.  Then 
taking  them  both  up,  as  if  she  were  trying  in  her  thoughts  to  de- 
cide which  might  be  the  heavier,  she  laid  them  down  again  on  the 
desk  side  by  side. 

At  that  instant  an  idea  occurred  to  her  very  vividly.  Indeed, 
it  is  questionable  if  cither  man  or  woman  ever  had  an  idea  strike 
them  any  more  forcibly  than  this  one  knocked  against  the  brain  of 
Miss  Nancy.  It  was  in  relation  to  some  domestic  transaction  in 
the  little  kitchen — perhaps  the  lire  was  getting  too  hot  for  the  cake 
she  had  just  put  in  the  oven,  or  the  cat  might  be  getting  into  the 
closet,  or  the  pot  might  bo  in  danger  of  boiling  dry,  or  the  fat 
might  bo  burning  in  the  skillet.  No  matter  exactly  what  it  was. 
Sufficient  to  know  that  she  sprang  from  her  chair  as  if  robbers  and 
loaded  blunderbusses  were  at  the  door,  and  remained  out  for  the 
space  of  perhaps  from  live  to  ten  minutes.  When  she  returned, 
her  face  was  as  red  as  it  could  be.     Her  hair  had  fallen  a  little 


way  down  from  its  fastenings  behind,  and  she  panted  for  breath' 
as  if  she  had  had  a  vigorous  scuffle  with  the  invaders,  and  come 
off  rosy,  breathless  and  triumphant. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  she,  u  she  thought  of  her  letters  again,  and 
took  her  chair  at  the  desk,  "  I  must  direct  these  two  notes,  and  get 
rt™  off  now."  She  took  them  both  up.  "  I  wonder  which  is 
which,"  said  she,  balancing  one  in  cither  hand.  "  Ah,  I  know  now  ! 
This  one  is  Mr.  Bard's ;  that  is  Mr.  Bird's.     This  is  the  heaviest." 

So  she  fell  to,  and  in  no  time  penned  the  superscription  to  both 
envelopes.  8he  even  indulged  in  a  few  nourishes  over  the  name 
of  Mr.  Bard,  giving  a  short  rein  to  the  playful  fancy  that  slio  was 
but  too  apt  to  keep  stabled  up  so  close  in  her  brain. 

As  soon  as  this  was  done,  she  called  her  waiting-maid,  and  de- 
livered them  into  her  hands,  with  a  very  minute  charge,  repeated 
very  emphatically  several  times,  to  see  that  they  reached  their 
proper  destinations  without  further  delay  or  damage ;  which  the 
girl  promised  just  as  many  times  as  she  charged  her,  gaining  a 
little  on  the  distance  between  her  and  the  door  at  every  repetition. 
The  notes  were  carried  round,  and  the  girl  came  back  to  her  work. 
Miss  Nancy  then  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  the  prospect. 

Before  noon  in  came  the  nuts,  and  the  rai-ins,  and  the  ruddy- 
cheeked  apples ;  the  very  fairest  there  were  in  the  market,  and 
enough  to  make  Miss  Nancy — or  any  other  lady,  for  that  matter 
— blush  as  hard  as  she  could  blush,  for  pure  jealousy.  Even  while 
she  looked  the  things  over,  her  maiden  heart  beat  with  many  a 
tender  measure  at  the  thoughts  of  the  kind  and  obliging  Mr.  Bird, 
whom  sho  was  sure  would  make  a  woman  a  nood  husband,  even  if 
he  might  not  be  so  much  given  to  the  vanity  of  outside  appear- 
ances. And,  to  tell  the  truth,  Miss  Nancy  had  not  yet  seriously 
made  up  her  mind  to  give  Mr.  Bird  the  "  go-by,"  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  She  was  simply  delaying  her  decision,  in  order  the 
better  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  real  intentions  of  Mr.  Bard.  If 
he  would  but  positively  commit  himself,  then  poor  Bird  might 
walk  quietly  out  the  back  door ;  but  if  she  was  sure  that  he  meant 
nothing  by  his  attentions,  then  she  would  certainly  lose  no  timo 
in  apprising  Mr.  Bird  of  her  readiness  to  enter  upon  business  with 
him.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  trying  to  sit  on  two  stools  at  the 
same  time,  and  so  finding  your  way  to  the  floor.  But  probably 
Miss  Nancy  never  heard  of  that  trick,  and  therefore  may  be  re- 
garded with  more  leniency  for  her  persevering  efforts  to  make  her- 
self familiar  with  its  mysteries. 

Evening  came  along  without  much  delicate  regard  for  the  state 
of  Miss  Nancy's  feelings,  cither  one  way  or  another.  It  found 
her  anxious,  in  a  flutter,  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  watching.  The 
door-bell  rang,  and  the  girl  waited  on  the  caller  into  the  sitting- 
room  where  her  mistress  was.  The  latter  rose  to  her  feet,  waiting 
to  be  accosted. 

But  it  was  nobody  but  Mr.  Bird.  He  looked  better  dressed,  she 
thought,  than  she  had  ever  before  seen  him.  Still,  it  was  rather 
embarrassing  that  he  should  take  this  occasion  to  make  a  call, 
when  she  was  expecting  some  one  else  ;  and  some  one,  too,  who 
had  no  sort  of  regard  for  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bird — and  never 
wished  to  have — and  never  could  have  !  But  what  could  she  do  7 
Surely,  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  turn  him  out  of  doors  !  Neither 
could  she  properly  say  to  him,  that  she  was  expecting  in  Mr. 
Bard  very  soon ;  for  in  that  case,  she  would  not  fail  to  let  him 
know  that  she  rather  had  a  preference  for  some  one  else,  and  there- 
fore must  have  given  him  a  very  serious  affront  indeed.  There 
was  nothing  left  but  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter,  and  appear 
just  as  agreeable  and  glad  to  sco  him,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred 
to  interrupt  her  arrangements. 

Mr.  Bird  spoke  of  the  weather,  and  thought  it  was  going  to  rain. 
He  alluded  to  Miss  Nancy's  health,  and  declared  he  had  rarely 
seen  her  look  so  "  stout  and  hearty."  He  spoke  of  business,  and 
said  it  was  rather  dull ;  of  himself,  and  said  that  he  very  often  got 
tired  before  night.  And  then  he  came  to  an  awful  pause,  during 
which  Miss  Nancy  felt  very  sure  she  could  hear  her  heart  bump- 
ing and  bouncing  against  her  boddice.  If  Mr.  Bard  should  hap- 
pen to  come  in  now,  as  she  was  expecting  him  every  minute ! 
What  would  he  say  to  find  Mr.  Bird  there  7  What  would  he 
think  of  her,  to  find  that  she  entertained  such  company  ?  What 
would  he  be  apt  to  say  inwardly  to  himself?  Wouldn't  he  forth- 
with seize  his  hat,  and  stalk  out  of  doors  7 — and  would  ho  ever 
think  of  crossing  her  threshold  again  7  O,  dear,  dear !  She  even 
now  began  to  feel  herself  slowly  slipping  between  the  parting  stools. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  tumult  of  emotions,  the  door  bell  rings 
again,  and  the  girl  this  time  shows  in  Mr.  Bard,  sure  enough !  So 
unfortunate !  Why  couldn't  he  have  waited  just  a  short  time,  and 
so  stood  a  better  chance  of  finding  her  alone  7 

"  Good  evening,  Miss  Norman,"  he  saluted,  and  turned  round 
with  great  deliberation  to  find  a  seat. 

Miss  Nancy  fancied  ho  had  not  seen  Mr.  Bird,  who  certainly 
was  in  the  room  as  much  as  he  was  himself;  so  she  remarked : 

"  This  is  Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Bard  !" 

Mr.  Bard  turned  only  partially  round,  and  said,  "Ahem!"  To 
which,  Mr.  Bird  made  no  other  sign  than  that  of  a  stiff  and  rather 
awkward  bow. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  Arctic  almost  in  an  instant. 
Miss  Nancy  felt  the  chills,  and  her  teeth  rattled  together  shivcr- 
ingly  ;  the  flesh  all  up  and  down  her  back  became  "  creeping  "  and 
"goosey."  If  sho  had  bad  a  thermometer  hanging  against  the 
wall,  she  felt  certain  that  it  would  have  dropped  down  to  freezing 
before  she  could  go  over  to  its  relief.  So  cold  was  Mr.  Bard ;  so 
distant  was  _\Ir.  Bird.  Each  eyeing  the  other  askance  and  sharply. 
Each  jealous  of  the  other  beyond  what  cither  would  care  to  con- 
fess. Mr.  Bard  feeling  sure  that  he  was  looking  down  on  his 
rival ;  and  Mr.  Bird  trying  with  all  his  might  to  feel  haughty,  and 
patronizing,  and  indifferent.  The  picture  was  a  real  study.  A 
thousand  pities  that  only  this  poor  stub  of  a  pen  is  allowed  to 
place  it  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  ! 


Mr.  Bard  was  watching  to  sec  if  his  rival  had  any  idea  of  going. 
If  he  hadn't,  he  rather  thought  he  should  go  himself.  Mr.  Bird 
was  waiting,  on  his  part,  to  see  if  the  other  calculated  to  make  an 
evening  of  it ;  and  whether  he  did  or  not,  he  never  meant  to  badge 
the  veriest  fraction  of  an  inch.  And  sitting  between  two  such 
thoroughly  uninviting  icebergs,  Miss  Nancy  shivered  and  shook, 
us  if  she  would  have  shaken  her  teeth  all  out  of  her  head.  Con- 
versation rubbed  hard,  halted,  limped,  started  on,  but  wouldn't 
go;  grew  dull  and  monosyllabic,  and  at  last  gave  np  the  effort  in 
utter  despair.  The  two  gentlemen  felt  fully  as  uncomfortable  as 
they  looked;  and  Miss  Nancy  certainly  suffered  more  than  either. 

Finally  Mr.  Bard  made  signs  (,t  going.  He  looked  as  if  he 
thought  it  was  hardly  worth  his  while.  Miss  Nancy  studied  bis 
countenance  anxiously,  hoping  from  her  heart  he  had  taken  no  des- 
perate resolution — such,  for  example,  as  to  quit  the  house  forever. 
And  still  she  was  obliged  to  be  as  careful  as  she  could,  too,  lest  she 
might  give  s«crct  offence  to  the  attentive  Mr.  Bird,  who  pcrscver- 
ingly  kept  his  seat.  Mr.  Bard  got  up,  and  said  he  thought  ho 
must  be  going  ;  he  had  only  dropped  in  to  ask  after  Miss  Norman's 
health,  and  was  very  glad  indeed  to  find  her  so  well.  He  accord- 
ingly toak  his  leave,  Miss  Nancy  following  him  with  a  hesitating 
step  out  the  door.  They  were  alone  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the 
entry.     Mr.  Bird  was  meantime  left  alone  in  the  sitting-room. 

"  You  got  my  note  safely,  Mr.  Bard  ?"  said  Miss  Nancy,  in  a 
low  voice  not  much  above  a  whisper.  She  spoke  of  it,  the  better 
to  hint  that  she  expected  him  to  stay  longer. 

"  (),  yes,"  said  he,  "  and  you  got  the  apples  and  things  7" 

Miss  Nancy  looked  very  blank  ;  she  turned  suddenly  very  pale. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  7"  said  she.  "  I  don't  understand 
you!" 

"  O,  well,  if  you  got  the  things,  what  more  is  there  to  be  under- 
stood 7  I  only  dropped  in  to  see  if  everything  was  all  right. 
Good  night !"  And  he  was  gone,  with  a  slam  that  echoed  all  the 
way  through  the  upper  hall  and  chambers. 

Miss  Nancy  faltered  for  a  moment ;  then,  recollecting  that  sho 
had  left  Mr.  Bird  in  the  other  room  alone,  she  hastened  back  to 
relieve  him  of  his  loneliness.  But  in  the  single  moment  of  her 
passage  back  again,  the  most  mortifying  and  reproachful  suspi- 
cions flashed  over  her.  She  sat  down  with  Mr.  Bird  again,  and 
tried  to  feel  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

There  must  have  been  some  secret  reason  for  it,  for  very  soon 
that  individual  began  making  Miss  Nancy  a  confidant  to  an  extent 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  before.  He  fairly  unbosomed  him- 
self, and  told  her  a  long  story  about  his  affection.  He  had  reason 
to  fear  that  his  rival  might  spirit  Miss  Nancy  away  from  him  ; 
therefore  he  meant  to  be  sure  of  his  prize  at  once,  and  so  asked 
her  if  she  had  any  serious  objections  to  becoming  Mrs.  Bird !  It 
was  a  close  question.  She  would  rather  not  have  answered  it ;  at 
least,  not  until  she  had  heard  once  more  from  Mr.  Bard. 

But  then,  again,  she  had  good  reason  to  think  that  he  would 
never  come  there  as  a  suitor  any  more,  for  three  reasons — because 
he  had  found  such  a  vulgar  fellow  as  Bird  there ;  because  he  knew 
now  that  Bird  was  in  the  habit  of  going  there ;  and  that  she  would 
be  very  likely  to  marry  him,  if  he  did  not  offer  to  her  himself;  and 
because,  again,  he  had  learned  from  the  note  he  received,  that  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  writing  such  communications  to 
the  fellow !     Were  not  these  reasons  enough  7 

So,  in  the  conflict  of  her  fears  and  doubts,  grateful  to  Bird  for 
having  staid  by  her  to  the  last,  and  feeling  certain  that  Bard  would 
never  darken  her  doors  again,  she  promised  Mr.  Bird  that  sho 
would  cut  the  matter  short  by  becoming  his  wife,  and  fell  very  ap- 
propriately into  his  arms  ! 

Mr.  Bard  slept  upon  it,  and  felt  better.  By  the  next  morning, 
he  thought  it  all  a  very  good  joke.  He  knew  that  he  had  received 
a  note  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  Mr.  Bird,  and  wee  versa.  Ho 
therefore  hurried  round  to  Miss  Nancy's  to  laugh  at  her  about  it. 
She  was  at  home,  and  rosy  as  usual,  but  rather  sad,  especially 
when  he  came  in.  He  told  her  how  he  thought  she  had  misman- 
aged the  matter  of  the  letters,  and  tried  to  laugh  it  off.  So  gay 
was  he,  he  began  at  length  to  make  love  to  her.  He  went  on  from 
one  6tep  to  another,  till  he  offered  her  his  hand  !  O,  moment  long 
desired — but  too  late ! — too  late  !  She  had  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
she  told  the  whole  of  it  I  She  had  given  herself  away  to  his  rival, 
only  the  fatal  evening  before  I  Mr.  Bard  left  her — he  could  do 
nothing  else! 

Toor  Miss  Nancy !  She  had,  in  her  confusion,  directed  Bard's 
letter  to  Bird,  and  Bird's  letter  to  Bard  !  But  there  was  no  help 
now !  Hereafter,  all  her  letters  would  be  superscribed  but  one  at  a 
time  ! 


TYRIAN  PURPLE. 

According  to  a  French  paper,  this  celebrated  color,  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  but  which  has  been  lost  to  the  worlil 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  has  been  re-discovered  by  M.  De- 
pouilly,  chemist  to  an  eminent  dyeing  establishment  at  Pari". 
The  source  from  whence  it  is  obtained  is  guano.  Experiments 
made  lately  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
president  and  the  eminent  chemists,  Chevrcul  and  Pumas,  were 
completely  successful,  and  they  will  shortly  be  repeated  before  the 
emperor.  This  discovery  has  caused  the  greatest  excitement  in 
the  tinctorial  world.  Dr.  Wild  discovered,  some  years  ago,  tho 
excavated  pits  or  basins  on  the  shore  at  Tyre,  in  which  a  certain 
kind  of  shell,  like  a  large  whilk,  was  pounded  preparatory  to  ex- 
tracting the  dye  from  the  exuded  fleshy  pulp.  Some  of  the  basins 
were  half  full  of  the  broken  shells,  just  as  they  had  been  left  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Tyre. — S'orth  British  Mail. 


Tin;  Staks. — What  is  there  beyond  the  stars  7  Other  stars, 
brighter  and  lovelier, in  a  scale  of  ascending  ri  ,nificencc — worlds 
beyond  worlds — all  glorious,  and  all  God's.  ;  ,vas  the  conclusion 
of  the  elder  Herschell,  that  the  depth  of  the  Milky  Way,  in  some 
places,  admitted  of  500  stars  being  ranged  in  a  line,  one  behind 
the  other,  and  "each  separated  from  the  other  by  a  distance  equal 
to  that  which  divides  our  sun  from  the  nearest  fixed  star." 
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DON  MANUEL  MONTT,  PRESIDENT  OF  CHILI. 

Don  Manuel  Montt,  the  president  of  Chili,  whose  portrait  we 
present  herewith,  is  abont  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Petorca,  of  humble  parentage.  He  early  gave  proof 
of  talent  and  energy,  and  a  purity  of  character  which  acquired  for 
him  popularity  wherever  he  was  known.  He  was  educated  at  the 
nniversitv  of  "Santiago  de  Chili,  of  which  ho  afterwards  became 
rector.    He  at  once  set  about  improving  the  character  of  tho  insti- 


DON  MANUEL  MONTT,  PRESIDENT  OF  CHILL 

tution,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  as  the  zealous  advocate  of  a 
general  system  of  popular  education,  as  the  surest  means  of  ele- 
vating the  character  of  the  Chilian  people.  The  public  confidence 
in  Senor  Montt  led  to  his  being  offered  political  employment;  and 
his  conduct  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  increased  his  previous  pop- 
ularity and  the  respect  felt  for  his  character  and  talents.  His 
countrvmen  finally  conferred  on  him  the  presidency  of  the  repub- 
lic. He  has  justified  their  preference  by  his  patriotic  conduct ;  he 
has  labored  successfully  to  efface  the  traces  of  civil  strife,  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country,  to  systematize  its  finances,  to 
educate  and  elevate  the  people,  and  to  give  respectability  and  sta- 
bility to  the  government.  Under  his  sway,  Chili,  tranquil  and  in- 
dustrious, with  an  augmenting  population,  and  extending  com- 
merce, and  an  overflowing  exchequer,  moves  onward  in  its  course 
of  progressive  prosperity.  Chili,  of  all  the  independent  States 
which  sprung  up  in  South  America  from  the  ruins  of  Spanish  do- 
minion, unquestionably  occupies  the  foremost  place.  Under  the 
animating  influence  of  native  rule  and  of  a  liberal  constitution, 
this  young  republic  has  successfully  consolidated  its  institutions ; 
and,  by  its  commercial  transactions  with  England,  France,  the 
United  States,  and  other  emporiums  in  both  hemispheres,  has 
gradually  extended  the  trade  and  developed  the  internal  resources 
of  the  country.  The  various  improvements  with  which  modern 
science  has  enriched  the  channels  of  social  and  commercial  inter- 
course, railroads  and  electric  telegraphs,  have  been  introduced  at 
Chili.  Energetic  Europeans  and  live  Yankees  have  added  their 
co-operation  to  the  energies  of  the  native  population,  and  the  con- 
dition Of  the  republic  is  truly  encouraging.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment resembles  our  own ;  there  is  a  senate  and  chamber  of  depu- 


ties, both  elective. 
The  only  drawback 
to  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  Chili  is  re- 
ligious intolerance 
— the  Roman  Cath- 
olic form  of  worship 
being:  flic  only  one 
permitted.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  time  a 
more  liberal  policy 
will  be  introduced, 
and  the  rights  of 
conscience  will  be 
finally  acknowledg- 
ed   and    respected. 


T.  F.  MEAGHER. 

Thomas  Francis 
Meagher, whose  por- 
trait we  present  on 
this  page,  has  a 
countenance  of  man- 
ly beauty  and  a  fine 
figure.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  great 
talent,  is  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  an  ora- 
tor of  rare  power. 
He  was  born  in  Wa- 
tcrford,  August  3, 
1823.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, and,  previous 
to  his  election  to  the 
British  parliament, 
filled  for  two  years 
the  office  of  mavor 
of  Watcrford.  The 
8ubjcctof  our  sketch 
was  educated  partly 
at  the  Jesuit  College 
of  Clongawe  < 
Wood,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  and  part- 
ly at  Stonyhurst, 
near  Preston,  Eng- 
land. He  made  his 
first  appearance  in 
public,  in  1843,  at  a 
great  national  meet- 
ing held  at  Kilken- 
ny, under  the  aus- 
pices of  Daniel  O'- 
Conncll.  From  that 

day  his  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  the  liberation  of  Ireland.  He 
took  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  and  a  price  was 
set  upon  his  head.  He  was  arrested,  brought  to  trial  at  Clonmel, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  On  this  occasion,  he  made  a  splendid 
speech,  which  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  Robert  Emmett, 
on  a  similar  occasion.  The  death  sentence  was  afterwards  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  in  the  summer  of  1849,  he  was 
transported  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  whence  he  escaped  in  Janu- 
ary, 1852,  arriving  in  this  country  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
His  conduct  since  his  arrival  has  been  characterized  by  good  taste 
and  true  manliness;  he  positively  declined  public  receptions  and 
ovations,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  a  resolute  spirit. 
His  lectures,  delivered  in  various  cities,  have  all  been  triumphs 
— brilliant,  picturesque  and  impressive — attracting  and  enchaining 
immense  audiences.  Mr.  Meagher  is  well  worth  listening  to,  not 
only  for  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  discourses,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
rhetoric  and  elocution,  but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  hearers 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  Irish  oratory  generally, 
of  which  his  lectures  arc  a  fair  representation  ;  and  in  listening  to 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  we  are  enabled  to  understand  its  secret 
and  its  power. 
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INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  BOSTON  GAS  WORKS. 


BOSTON  GAS  WORKS. 

On  this  page  we  present  our  readers  with  two  fine  views  of  the 
works  of  the  Boston  Gaslight  Company,  at  the  North  End,  drawn 
for  us  by  that  favorite  artist,  Mr.  Warren.  One  of  these  represent* 
the  exterior  of  the  establishment,  with  its  entrance,  its  towering 
chimneys,  and  other  structures ;  and  the  other,  the  interior,  with  a 
view  of  the  great  gasometer.  There  are  two  capacious  gasometers 
here,  and  there  are  also  two  in  other  parts  of  the  city — one  at  the 
South  End,  on  Washington  Street,  and  one  on  Commercial  Street. 
The  charter  of  the  company  allows  it  to  extend  its  operations  out- 
side of  the  city,  but  at  present  it  supplies  only  the  city  proper. 
The  works  delineated  occupy  a  large  space  of  ground,  bounded  on 
two  sides  by  Hull  Street  and  Commercial  Street.  Besides  the 
entrance  on  the  former  street,  there  is  one  from  Snowhill  Street. 
The  officers  of  tho  company  are  as  follows : — Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
president;  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Geo.  W.  Lyman, 
Geo.  H.  Kuhn,  Wm.  W.  Tucker,  directors  ;  Wm.  W.  Greenough, 
treasurer  and  agent ;  C.  C.  Smith,  clerk.  All  who  remember  the 
benighted  condition  of  our  streets  before  the  introduction  of  gas, 
are  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  fully  the  blessings  of  this  product 
of  modern  science,  and  of  the  combination  of  capital  and  enter- 
prise.   A  Boston  theatre,  a  Boston  ball-room,  and  a  Boston  store. 


EX1ERI0R  VIEW  OF  E08T0X  OAS  WORKS. 


THOMAS    F.    MEAGHER. 

by  night  are  totally  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
oil  lamps  and  streaming  tallow  candles,  or  even  spermaceti  and 
wax,  which  could  only  be  commanded  by  tho  wealthy.  Gas  is 
now  not  onlv  the  most  brilliant,  hut  the  most  economical  light 
that  can  bo"  obtained.  The  first  notions  respecting  the  employ- 
ment of  gas  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  illumination  were  thrown 
oat  by  a  German,  Lampadius,  in  1801. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Kendall  writes  to  the  Picayune  from  Paris  that  a  photographer 
of  that  city  has  discovered  a  method  of  taking  a  photographic  like- 
ness of  life  size  on  canvass  prepared  for  oil  painting — so  that  an 
artist  need  only  require  of  his  model  a  sitting  of  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  complete  the  picture  at  his  leisure.  Some  of  our  por- 
trait painters,  who  work  by  the  job,  employ  daguerreotype  like- 
nesses, the  image  of  which  is  afterwards  reflected  on  the  canvass 
magnified  to  the  required  size,  and  the  outline  traced.  The  da- 
guerreotype and  photograph  afford  important  aids  to  art,  but  can 
never  produce  a  substitute.  Compare  a  portrait  by  Stuart  and 
the  finest  daguerreotype  extant,  and  the  difference  between  mech- 
anism and  art  is  instantly  perceived. 

AN  ENORMOUS  APPETITE. 

During  the  late  carnival  at  Paris,  at  the  grand  opera,  a  mask 
in  a  yellow  domino  made  his  appearance  at  the  refreshment  stand 
and  called  for  a  tongue  and  bottle  of  champagne,  which  he  de- 
ipatched  with  incredible  celerity.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  the 
yellow  domino  rc-appcared  with  a  renewed  appetite,  and  repeated 
the  samo  performance ;  but  the  astonishment  was  at  its  height 
when  nine  calls  had  been  made,  and  nine  tongues  and  bottles  had 
been  demolished  by  the  sharkish  domino.  The  riddle  was  finally 
explained.  The  file  of  soldiers  on  guard  were  the  joint  posses- 
ion of  the  mask  and  yellow  domino,  and  relieved  each  other  by 
turns  in  getting  their  rations. 


«— ••—  ► 


Our  Illustrated  Paper. — Persons  desiring  the  past  vol- 
umes bound,  have  only  to  hand  them  in  to  our  office,  where  we 
will  put  them  into  a  beautiful  shape,  with  gilt  back,  gold  edges 
and  illumined  sides,  for  a  charge  of  one  dollar  each.  We  can  sup- 
ply any  back  numbers  that  may  be  missing  or  soiled.  Take  our 
advice,  and  preserve  this  illuminated  record  of  the  times. 


New  York  and  Sebastopol. — We  see  it  stated  that  the 
mayor  of  New  York  says  that  "  New  York  has  already  in  position 
more  guns  of  heavy  calibre  than  Sebastopol  had  at  the  attack  of 
the  allied  armies,  or  than  Cronstadt  has  at  this  time."  If  so,  New 
York  is  much  better  off  than  wo  had  any  idea  of.    But  is  it  so  f 


A  pine  Stort. — Wo  have  just  commenced  in  "The  Flag  of 
our  Union,"  a  fine  story  by  that  favorite  writer,  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Jr.,  written  expressly  for  us,  and  entitled  "  The  Wood-Witch, 
or,  The  Double  Plot,"  a  story  of  the  Bay  Province.  We  can 
still  send  the  Flag  complete  from  the  first  of  January. 


Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly. — We  can  still  supply  copies 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year,  making  the  work  complete. 
Six  hundred  and  forty  subscribers   added  to  our  list  during  the 

past  week  I 

«  -.-  » 

SPLINTERS. 


....  A  baker  advertises  Hiawatha  gingerbread.      We  suppose 
the  next  thaw  will  be  named  higher  water. 

Ward's  Cleopatra  barge  has  cleared  nearly  $3000  by  its 

trips  during  the  past  winter. 

....   Season-ticket  holders  on  our  railroads  have  not  ceased  to 
grumble  at  the  advanced  fare.     They  say  it  is  not  fair. 

The  war  with  England  has  only  been  fought  on  paper  thus 

far — much  the  best  way  of  carrying  on  war. 

....  There  are  rumors  of  serious  disagreements  between  Eng- 
land and  France..    Oil  and  vinegar  will  not  unite. 

...  A  lady  of  Boston  has  written  a  play,  called  the   "  Rival 
Prima  Donnas."     The  title  is  a  taking  one. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  notices  that  the  flour  leagues  are 

said  to  have  generally  failed.     Sorry  for  it. 

....  The  plan  of  throwing  lines  to  stranded  vessels  by  howit- 
cer  shells  has  been  practically  tested  on  our  coast. 

....   The  Palmer  Journal  says  that  our  milliners'  shops  keep 
liquor  for  sale.     We  deny  the  charge. 

The  New  York  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  negro 

minstrelsy  is  illegal.     Is  whistling  lawful  ? 

....  An  attempt  was  made  lately  to  assassinate  Dennis  Corco- 
ran, one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Delta. 

....  The  thaw  and  breaking  up  of  the  ice  has  caused  serious 
damage  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

. . .  Mr.  Shillabcr  has  delivered  his  poem  on  the  press  with 
great  acceptance  in  several  towns  in  this  vicinity. 

....  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  our  exchanges.     Mr.  Haskell  is  a  capital  editor. 

....  The  caverns  of  East  Tennessee  contain  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  nitrous  earth,  from  which  "  villanous  saltpetre  "  is  made. 

....  French  and  Russian  officers  are  on  good  terms.     "  It's 
astonishing  how  much  I  like  a  man  after  I've  fought  with  him." 

....  A  new  police  system   is  talked  of  for  New  Orleans — a 
thoroughly  complete  and  well  organized  one. 

....  The  season  for  the  total  ruin  of  the  peach  trees  has  arriv- 
ed.    They  are  always  ruined — and  we  always  have  peaches. 

....  The  Russian  trade  with  Boston  has  been  almost  annihi- 
lated by  the  war.     It  used  to  be  over  half  a  million. 

....   Chips  from  ship-yards  are   said  to  make  excellent  Ailing 
for  boarding-house  pillows  in  lieu  of  feathers. 

....  A  lady  in  Philadelphia  and  a  gentleman  of  California  were 
lately  engaged  on  the  strength  of  mutual  daguerreotypes. 


BATTLE  OF  BUENA  VISTA-STORMING  OF  CHAPULTEPEC. 

On  pages  168  and  169  of  this  number  will  be  found  two  splendid 
designs,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Billings,  representing  two  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Mexican  war.  The  first  depicts 
"  Buena  Vista's  bloody  day,"  and  tells,  like  every  true  work  of  art, 
its  own  story.  The  rugged  features  of  the  landscape  are  faithfully 
depicted.  On  the  left  is  a  capital  likeness  of  old  "  Rough  and 
Ready."  Each  individual  figure  in  this  spirited  battle-piece  is 
worthy  of  the  study,  while  the  general  effect  is  truly  admirable. 
The  spirited  action  of  the  American  troops  with  the  threatening 
numbers  of  the  Mexicans  are  well  characterized.  The  bloody  bat- 
tle of  Buena  Vista,  between  the  American  troops,  numbering  about 
4500  volunteers  and  500  regulars,  commanded  by  General  Zachary 
Taylor,  (Jen.  John  E.  Wool  being  second  in  command,  and  an 
army  of  20,000  Mexicans,  picked  troops,  including  a  splendid 
cavalry  force,  under  General  Santa  Anna,  was  commenced  on  the 
anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday,  Feb.  22, 1847.  Nature  had 
rendered  the  battle-ground  an  imposing  scene.  On  the  right  of  the 
American  position  were  numerous  deep  and  almost  impassable  ra- 
vines, on  the  left  the  tremendous  summits  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
rose  2000  feet  into  the  air.  To  the  Mexican  general's  summons  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  the  American  commander  had  replied,  "  Gen- 
eral Taylor  never  surrenders ;"  and  when  afterwards,  he  in  the 
midst  of  the  carnage  was  urged  to  retire,  he  replied,  "  My 
wounded  are  behind  me  and  I  will  never  pass  them  alive."  A 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  to  outflank  the  Americans 
was  frustrated  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas 
troops,  and  the  firing  continued  till  after  dark,  when  the  whole 
mountain  side  was  at  times  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  musketry. 
The  Americans  that  night  lay  on  their  arms.  The  next  day  the 
combat  was  renewed  with  fury.  Owing  to  the  broken  character  of 
the  ground,  the  battle  was  a  succession  of  detached  combats,  in 
which  prodigies  of  valor  were  performed  by  the  handful  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  American  rifles  and  light  artillery  played  a  conspicuous 
part  on  that  day.  Bragg's  battery  performed  essential  service. 
The  Mississippians  and  Indianians  cut  up  the  flower  of  SantaAnna's 
cavalry  at  a  time  when  it  threatened  annihilation  to  the  American 
force.  In  one  place  the  Illinois  and  Kentucky  regiments  came  in 
contact  with  12,000  of  the  enemy  and  suffered  severely;  Colonels 
Hardin  and  McKee,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Clay,  the  son  of  "  Harry  of 
the  West,"  fell  at  this  time.  The  Mexicans  lost  2000  men  in  this 
action ;  the  Americans  about  267  killed,  and  456  wounded.  They 
fully  anticipated  a  renewal  of  the  battle  on  the  24th,  but  the  night 
previously  Santa  Anna  retreated  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
army.  On  the  retreat  to  San  Luis  he  is  said  to  have  lost  by  sick- 
ness and  desertion  fully  10,000  men. 

The  other  picture  is  equally  meritorious.  The  massive  walls  of 
Chapultepec,  the  difficult  ascent,  the  fighting  costume  and  spirited 
action  of  our  men,  the  striking  figures  of  the  dying  and  the  wound- 
ed, combine  to  form  a  scene  of  thrilling  interest,  worthy  of  the 
closest  examination.  The  strong  fortress  of  Chapultepec,  built  on 
a  rocky  elevation  150  feet  in  height,  and  enclosing  a  military  col- 
lege, accessible  only  on  the  west  and  south-western  sides,  and  de- 
fended by  about  6000  men,  under  General  Bravo,  a  distinguished 
Mexican  officer,  was  stormed  by  the  Americans  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th  of  September,  1847,  after  having  been  severely  cannon- 
aded on  the  previous  day.  Gen.  Pillow's  division  ascended  on  the 
left,  toiling  over  rocks  and  mines,  and  through  chasms  and  ravines, 
exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  General 
Pillow  was  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  command,  and  the  gallant 
Colonel  Ransom,  one  of  New  England's  best  and  bravest  men,  was 
killed  while  leading  the  9th  to  the  assault.  The  command  de- 
volved on  Major  Seymour,  now  minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  who 
scaled  the  parapet,  and  cut  the  halliards  of  the  Mexican  flag  with 
his  own  hands.  Thus  fell  the  last  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  which  was  entered  in  triumph  by  Scott  and  his 
troops  on  the  following  day.  The  storm  of  Chapultepec  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  war. 


Herat. — The  occupation  by  the  Persians  of  the  free  city  of 
Herat,  situated  between  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  succes- 
sively held  by  each  of  these  empires,  has  caused  a  sensation  at 
London  similar  to  that  produced  last  year  by  the  renewed  occu- 
pation of  Khiva  by  the  Russians.  These  two  facts  seem  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  plan,  Russian  influence  having  completely  over- 
ridden English  influence  at  the  court  of  Teheran. 


Boston  from  the  State  House  Cupola. — Our  next  num- 
ber will  contain  an  elaborate  view  of  our  city,  drawn  for  us  by 
Mr.  Hill,  showing  every  noted  building  and  every  principal  street, 
just  as  they  appear  from  the  cupola  of  the  State  House,  the  favor- 
ite point  of  view  selected  by  residents  and  visitors.  It  will  occu- 
py two  whole  pages,  and  is  a  costly  and  elaborate  work. 


The  Mayor  of  Boston. — One  of  the  toasts  at  the  late  Burns 
festival  in  this  city  read  as  follows : — "  Our  own  fair  city — the 
same  principles  which  made  its  harbor  a  teapot,  have  converted  its 
soil  into  Rice  fields."  Our  distant  friends,  perhaps,  need  to  be 
reminded  that  the  name  of  our  chief  magistrate  is  Rice. 


Poor  Birds. — The  Richmond  Enquirer  says  that  in  a  railroad 
section  of  nine  miles,  below  Charlottesville,  five  hundred  par- 
tridges and  other  birds  have  perished.     The  cold  weather  made 

even  partridges  quail. 

«  ■..-  » 

Bible-like  Charity. — A  thousand  dollar  bill  has  recently 

been  sent  in  for  the  New  York   "  St.  Luke's  Home  for  Aged  and 

Indigent  Christian  Females," — donor  unknown. 


Cultivate  it. — Good  nature  is  a  glow  worm  that  sheds  light 
even  in  the  darkest  place. 


THE  BEARD  MOVEMENT. 

Until  our  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  came  back  from  the  Mexi- 
can war,  a  man  with  a  heavy  mustache  and  beard  could  hardly 
walk  the  streets  of  Boston,  without  creating  a  dangerous  excite- 
ment in  our  quiet  city,  and  now  it  is  rather  rare  to  see  a  closely 
shaven  face.  Even  many  of  the  John  Bulls  brought  by  the  Cu- 
nard  steamers,  now  wear  these  hirsute  appendages,  against  which 
they  once  so  resolutely  set  their  faces  and  their  razors.  Now,  this 
general  rejection  of  the  razor  is  not  a  mere  caprice  of  fashion — it 
would  have  died  out  long  ago  had  it  been  so — but  is  persisted  in 
from  sound  principle.  The  hair  upon  the  face  protects  the  deli- 
cate system  of  facial  nerves,  holds  in  suspension  a  quantity  of 
warm  air,  and  "  tempers  the  wind  to  the  im-shorn,"  so  that  it  en- 
ters in  the  lungs  without  shocking  their  delicate  texture.  The 
wearing  of  a  full  beard  is  an  almost  sure  preventive  against  throat 
diseases.  Think  of  the  waste  of  time  in  shaving  ;  a  man  who 
shaves  daily  for  fifty  years,  expends  in  the  operation  380  days  of 
12  hours  each.  Life  is  not  so  long  that  we  can  afford  to  give  such 
a  percentage  of  it  to  the  razor.  Length  of  life  and  length  of  beard 
go  together — witness  the  old  Bible  patriarchs,  who  never  dreamed 
of  submitting  their  chins  to  the  operation  of  the  tonsor.  Still,  if 
people  must  shave,  let  them  be  consistent.  If  beards  and  Mus- 
taches were  given  man  solely  to  be  reaped  by  steel,  then  let  us,  by 
all  means,  6havc  our  eyebrows,  our  eyelashes,  and  our  heads.  It 
is  invidious  to  select  one  portion  of  the  face  for  denudation.  For 
our  own  part,  we  fancy  the  time  will  arrive  when  a  case  of  razors 
will  be  regarded  as  the  relics  of  a  barbcr-ous  age,  and  portraits 
with  shaved  chins  excite  as  much  merriment  as  the  bald  heads  ot 

the  Chinese. 

t  ».^  » 

An  awful  Death. — On  New  Year's  day,  a  young  man  ot 

New  York,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  caused  by  intoxication, 

rushed,  in  his  night-clothes,  upon  the  roof  of  a  house  in  Cherry 

Street,  and  sprang  down  a  chimney,  where  he  was  found,  weeks 

afterwards,  a  frozen  corpse.     "  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by 

night "  in  the  imperial  city — lauglung  crowds  passed  on  their  way 

through  the  street,  joy-bells  were  ringing,  music  and  dancing  were 

going  forward,  and  none  knew  how  that  New  Year's  reveller  had 

passed  away. 

1  »■»  > 

TnE  Markets. — In  Philadelphia,  they  talk  of  selling  the  pub- 
lic markets,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  public  loss  when  con- 
ducted by  the  authorities.  In  this  city,  the  subject  has  been 
mooted.  In  England,  the  plan  of  allowing  market-houses  to  be 
erected  by  stock  companies,  under  certain  restrictions,  is  found  to 

work  admirably. 

«  —■—  » 

Milton  and  Napoleon. — Napoleon  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
the  plan  of  the  battle  of  Austcrlitz  from  the  sixth  book  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  which  describes  Satan's  tactics  in  attacking  the  angelic 
host  of  Michael. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  thin  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  William  B.  Jones  to  Miss  Isabella 
Smith;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  Mr.  Thomas  Stephens,  of  Belleville,  N.  J.,  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Sawyer;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Uimes,  Mr.  John  Emerson  to  Miss  Olive  Al- 
media  Garlick;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett.  Mr.  Joseph  Clagg  to  Miss  Mary  Ann* 
Shannon;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Baury.  Mr.  James  Lavender  to  IDbj  Nancy  T.  Fowler, 
of  Newton  Lower  Falls. — At  Milton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike.  Lucius  Parker  Starr, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Harriet  Wood  Glover. — At  Quiney,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  George  F.  Cleverly  to  Miss  Caroline  F.  Burrell— At  Salem,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Foss,  of  Plainfield,  Illinois,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Roys. 
— At  W'alpole,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Cbarlestown,  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Ellis,  of  New- 
ton, to  Miss  Lucy  Morey  Mills. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cravens,  Mr.  Silas  D. 
Bailey,  of  Chariestown.  to  Miss  L.  Augusta  Furbish. — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Mellen,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ellery  to  Mrs.  Lavinia  Fuller— At  Taunton,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Daniel  Mason  to  Miss  Hannah  B.  Wilmarth.—  At  New 
Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tavloi  Mr.  William  K.  Taberto  Miss  Elisabeth  Wester- 
velt;  Mr.  William  H.  Nichols  to  Miss  Mary  R.  Westervelt.— At  Fall  River,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Howson,  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Dennis  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Bradeen. — At 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings,  Dr.  Clement  A.  Walker,  of  Boston, 
to  Miss  Georgiana  Nichols. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  John  Belknap.  Esq.,  80;  Miss  Abigail  Dalton.  30;  Mr.  William 
Davis,  84;  Capt.  Ellison  Lassell,  76:  Horatio  G.  «'m»,  Esq.,  79;  Mr.  Albert  O. 
Barker,  50;  Mr.  Alexander  Clark,  65;  Edmund  Swett,  Esq..  formerly  of  New- 
bun  port;  Mr.  A.  H.  Morse,  27;  Mr.  Robert  Durivage,  25. — At  Cbarlestown, 
Mr.  Robert  Searle,  59— At  Roxbury,  Mr.  Alexander  Cassett.  83— At  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Muuroe.  40— At  Cambridge,  Edward  Tyrrell 
Channing.  LL.  D.,  late  Boylston  Professor  in  Harvard  University,  65. — At 
Somervilie,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cook,  67. — At  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mr.  Francis  Uoogs, 
77. — At  Maiden.  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Pierce.  40. — At  Milton,  Mrs  Margaret  Forbes, 
83.— At  Hull.  Miss  Mary  lushing,  40  —At  Beverly,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Giddings, 
28. — At  Nowburyport.  Mr.  Thomas  Stanwood,  93;  Mrs.  Jane  Cogger,  39. — At 
Groveland.  Miss  Mary  A.  Spofford,  31. — At  Haverhill.  Mr.  David  Stevens,  67. — 
At  Plymouth.  Mr.  Timothy  Barry,  58  — At  Fitchburg,  Mr.  Renben  Hosmer, 
84.— At  Berlin,  Lewis  Sawyer,  42.— At  Springfield,  Mr.  Haggles  Smith.  50.— At 
Lincoln,  Widow  Julia  Wheeler,  69. — At  Groton,  Mrs.  Martha  Lewis,  70. — At 
Lunenburg,  Mr.  Silas  Snow,  91. — At  Fairhaven,  Mr.  Levin  Stott.  77  —At  New 
Bedford.  Hon.  Benjamin  Coombs,  74. — At  Templeton,  Mr.  Nathan  Bullen,  of 
Boston,  57. — At  Angusta,  Me.,  Rev.  Barnabas  Hedge,  75. — At  Putney,  Vt., 
Hon  Theophilus  Crawford,  91. 
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[Written  for  Ballon1*  Pictorial.] 
INVOCATION    TO    MEMORY. 

BT     7E1JS     TRESLOTI. 

Come  back,  come  back.  O  tide  of  song! 

In  tuneful  wavelets  roll; 
Unfetter  thou  my  silent  tongue, 

And  "loose  my  prisoned  soul. 
Come,  dancing  youth,  with  Sashing  e-e, 

Heart  bounding  high  and  wild ; 
In  dreams  I  own  thy  presence  nigh — 

Again  a  fairy  chi 

Come  back,  come  back.  0  dreamy  thoughts! 

I  bow  onto  your  hest; 
What  though,  with  painful  memories  fraught, 

Ye  bring  me  wild  unrest ! 
Have  I  not  dreamed  of  love  and  fame  — 

Life  spent  in  classic  bowers? 
But  waking,  find  it  still  the  same; 

Time  steals  the  fairest  flowers. 

Come  back,  come  back.  0  visions  fled ! 

Fond  dreams  of  memory,  come ! 
What,  are  ye  pinioned  to  the  deadf 

Is  earth  no  more  your  home ' 
0  earth !  though  blasted,  scarred,  and  seared, 

Like  many  a  human  heart — 
We  cling  to  thee,  as  though  endeared 

The  wound  that  makes  us  smart. 


[Written  for  Ballou*s  Pictorial.] 

THE  SERGEANT'S  STRATAGEM. 

BT    ELLEX    ALICE    MOEIAKTT. 

"  O,  Joh>",  dear," — and  the  wife  of  John  Edgeworth  ran  into 
the  little  parlor,  where  he  was  seated  thoughtfully  before  the  fire, 
one  December  night,  "  one  of  the  soldiers  that  have  just  come 
into  town,  has  been  billeted  upon  us." 

ad  Nancy  out  to  the  Prince's  Arms,  Rnd  engage  a  bed  for 
him,  Mary,"  he  quietly  said.  "  We  can't  have  him  here,  and 
Manic,  poor  child,  going  to  be  married  to-night." 

your  heart,  John,  this  isn't  a  common  soldier.  lie's 
a  «ergeant,  and  one  would  think,  from  the  way  he  strutted  in,  that 
he  was  a  colonel.  When  I  proposed  to  get  a  bed  for  him  outside, 
he  bridled  up,  and  fays,  with  a*  much  authority  as  if  he  was  talk- 
ing to  a  landlady,  'If  you  can't  accommodate  me  with  a  bed,  I 
can  pass  the  night  on  the  rug  before  your  parlor  fire.  A  soldier, 
you  know,  can  sleep  soundly,  however  hard  his  bed.  So  here  I'll 
stay,'  says  he." 

"  And  here  I'll  stay,"  echoed  a  laughing  voice ;  anl  the  speaker, 
a  tall,  manly  fellow,  attired  in  the  dress  of  a  British  sergeant, 
strode  into  the  room.  "  The  fact  is,  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing 
John  Edgeworth,  "  I  am  inelined  to  think,  either  your  good  ladv 
must  be  a  most  unloyal  subject  of  his  gracious  majesty,  King  Wil- 
liam, in  denying  a  welcome  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  his  throne,  or 
that  to-night,  at  least,  she  is  unwilling  to  lay  an  offering  at  the 
feet  of  that  beautiful  household-god,  hospitality." 

Here  one  of  the  pillars  of  King  William's  throne  dropped  ma- 
jestically into  a  chair,  complacently  stroking,  as  he  did  so,  a  beard 
and  mustache  dark  and  luxuriant  as  your  own,  stem  reader. 

"  My  good  man,"  John  Edgeworth  replied,  "  my  wife  and  my- 
self have  always  regarded  and  fulfilled,  as  a  pleasing  duty,  the  en- 
tertainment of  a  soldier  billeted  upon  us  ;  bjt  to-night,  the  pres- 
ence of  any  one  beyond  our  small  family  circle  must  prove  em- 
barrassing in  the  extreme.  My  daughter  is  to  be  married  to-night, 
and—" 

"  O,  do  not  imagine,  for  a  moment,  my  good  sir,"  interrupted 
the  sergeant,  "  that  I  shall  find  my  situation  embarrassing.  I  as- 
sure you,  I  am  always  very  well  at  my  case.  And  a  wedding! 
Of  all  things,  excepting  of  course  the  delicate  amusement  of  a 
battle-field,  a  wedding  delights  a  soldier." 

•'  We  must  endure  his  society,  Mary,"  John  Edgeworth  said,  in 
a  low  tone  to  his  wife.  "Do  not  let  it  annoy  you,  my  dear;  for 
Mattie's  sake,  be  cheerful.     Is  Amy  with  her  !" 

"  She  is,"  answered  his  wife,  sighing  deeply  as  she  spoke. 
"  God  bless  Amy  Bradley." 

"  God  bless  her,"  John  Edgeworth  said. 

"God  bless  her,"  echoed  the  sergeant,  and  continued,  rapidly, 
"  Yc3,  God  bless  all  as  good  as  she  is.  Is  she  vour  daughter, 
ma'am  V 

"  She  is  not,"  John  Edgeworth  sternly  said.  "And  remember, 
my  man,  though  we  are  compelled  to  give  you  shelter  for  the 
night,  any  further  impertinence  on  your  part  will  be  reported  to 
your  officer." 

"  Pardon  my  impertinence,  then,"  replied  the  sergeant ;  and  his 
softened  tone  arrested  the  steps  of  the  couple,  as  thev  were  leaving 
the  room,  "and  hear  me  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  you  both  have  a 
little  corner  in  your  memories  occupied  by  the  dear  old  room  in 
your  childhood's  home,  where  you  used  to  sit  during  the  long 
wild  winter  nights  before  a  lire,  blazing  away  as  mcrrilv  as  that 
one  over  there  is  blazing  now,  and  watch  the  flames  as  they  burst 
forth  from  their  prison  and  shed  a  faint  splendor  through  the 
gloom — I  think  you  have.  Almost  every  one  has.  I  know  that  I 
have ;  and  to  night,  when  I  was  passing  the  window  here,  and  saw 
the  light  of  that  pleasant  fire  streaming  through  the  chinks  in  the 
shutters,  the  shadow  of  many  sorrowful  years  was  lifted  from  my 
heart.  I  was  again  a  happy  little  lad,  sitting  at  my  dear  mother's 
feet,  my  head  upon  her  knee,  and  tracing  with  wondering  eves  the 
quaint  pictures  of  the  flames.  '  Well  for  you,  poor  fellow,'  thinks 
I,  '  to  keep  this  memory  fresh  to-night.'  And  so  I  entered  here. 
I  have  been  ruda,  but  pardon  the  roughness,  of  a  soldier." 


Mrs.  Edgeworth  burst  into  tears. 

"  Bid  the  poor  fellow  stay,  John."  she  sobbed. 

And  John  Edgeworth  with  a  faltering  voice  welcomed  the  ser- 
geant, for  both  husband  and  wife  saw  again,  in  that  same  room,  a 
little  boy  kneeling  before  the  fire,  searching  with  earnest  eyes  the 
secrets  of  its  bright  mysti 

When  he  was  left  alone,  the  sergeant  drew  his  chair  over  to  the 
window  and  sat  down  there.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  young  girl  entered  the  room.  She  did 
not  notice  ha  there,  for  she  went  over  to  the  tire,  and  re- 

mained standing  before  it.  Her  face  w:is  partly  turned  towards 
him,  and  the  sergeant  gazed  upon  it  with  deepening  intcn 
told  its  own  story,  that  sweet  face — plainer  than  many  words  it 
told  that,  lovely  a*  it  wa«,  sorrowful  tears  had  marred  its  gentle 
beauty;  and  though  now  a  smile  brightened  over  it,  that  smile  wa* 
the  shadow  of  some  pleasant  memory,  and  not  the  light  of  a 
present  joy.  A  domestic  came  in,  aud  started  when  she  saw  the 
young  girl. 

"  I  thought  you  were  up  stairs,  Miss  Amy." 

"  Miss  Mattie  wished  to  be  left  alone  for  a  while,  Nancy,"  she 
answered. 

"O,  Miss  Amy,  you  oughtn't  have  left  her  alone.  She  might 
make  way  with  herself.  I  remember  my  poor  mother  telling  of  a 
young  lady  who  was  going  to  be  made  to  marry  a  man  she  didn't 
like,  and  when  they  went  up  to  call  her,  they  found  her  lying  dead  ; 
she  killed  herself,  miss,  rather  than  marry  him.  To  be  sure,  Mi-s 
Mattie  isn't  forced  to  marry  old  Frozer— excuse  me,  Miss  Amy, 
but  I  can't  say  mister  to  an  old  villain  like  him — but  any  one  can 
see  it's  killing  her.  Ah,  Miss  Amy,  if  Mr.  Harry  was  here  to- 
night— well,  if  she  isn't  gone !"  exclaimed  Nancy ;  for  at  her  last 
words  the  young  girl  had  hastily  quitted  the  room.  "  She's  off 
like  an  arrow  whenever  I  mention  Mr.  Harry  to  her — Good  Lord  ! 
who  is  that  ?"  she  cried,  springing  back  on  perceiving  the  sergeant. 

"  O,  the  soldier !     Goodness,  what  a  fright  you  gave  me." 

"  So  there's  going  to  be  a  wedding  here  to-night,  my  girl  ?"  said 
the  sergeant.     "  The  bridegroom  is  no  favorite,  I'm  thinking." 

The  proverbial  fascination  of  a  scarlet  coat  disarmed  Nancy's 
prejudice  against  the  intruder,  for  she  answered  without  hesitation  : 

"  You're  thinking  right,  then.  Everything  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  master  of  late,  and  the  last  hundred  pounds  he  had  left, 
he  gave  for  a  share  in  what  he  heard  was  a  salmon  fishery  near 
Komford.  The  salmon  turned  out  to  be  frogs,  and  then  old  Fra- 
zer  kept  lending  him  money,  and  making  him  do  this  and  do  that, 
until  the  master  had  borrowed  seven  hundred  pounds  of  him ! 
Then  at  once  he  came  down  on  him  for  his  money,  and  either  the 
master  must  go  to  Bridewell,  or  poor  Miss  Mattie  become  his  wife. 
And  my  darling  young  lady  went  down  on  her  knees  to  her  poor 
father,  begging  him  for  his  and  her  mother's  sake,  to  let  her  marry 
old  Frazcr ;  that  she  would  be  contented  with  him  if  he  was  fifty 
times  worse,  if  she  thought  they  would  be  happy.  But  he  could 
not  be  worse  than  he  is  ;  he  is  as  ugly  as  the  big  Cornish  giant. 
It's  my  belief  he'd  sell  the  last  gray  hair  of  his  mother's  head,  if 
he  thought  he'd  get  a  farthing  for  it.  My  dear  young  mistress ! 
What  a  husband  he  is  for  you!"  And  Nancy  hid  her  face  in  her 
apron  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  The  old  story,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  and  to  make  it  complete, 
my  girl,  your  young  mistress  should  have  another  lover  whom  she 
Kkes." 

"And  so  she  has,"  sighed  Nancy,  dropping  her  apron  and  a 
tear  at  the  same  time.  "A  fine  young  gentleman,  but  not  a  far- 
thing he  can  call  his  own.  Ah,  Miss  Mattie  and  Mr.  Philip  would 
have  made  a  beautiful  couple." 

"Philip!"  the  sergeant  repeated,  in  a  surprised  tone.  "Pliilip 
what  V 

"  Philip  Rackstone." 

"  Philip  Rackstone  !  Why,  my  girl,  soon  after  we  marched 
into  town,  I  pressed  a  shilling  into  his  palm.  Bless  me,  if  I  didn't 
think  at  the  time  no  common  trouble  made  him  'list." 

'"List!"  she  exclaimed.  "He  kept  his  word,  then ;  he  said 
from  the  first,  he  didn't  care  what  would  become  of  him,  if  Miss 
Mattie  married.     O,  my  gracious,  to  list !" 

"Well,"  said  the  sergeant,  half-sneeringly,  "it's  my  candid 
opinion  that  man  is  a  fool  who  cannot  meet  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  a  disappointment  in  love." 

"  D'ye  hear  that  ?"  Nancy  exclaimed,  her  cheeks  crimsoning 
with  indignation.  "I  knew  a  better  and  a  braver  man  than  ever 
you  saw,  who  couldn't  bear  a  disappointment  in  love !" 

"  I  doubt  it,"  was  the  gallant  reply. 

"  Doubt  it !  Wasn't  he  my  master's  son,  Mr.  Harry,  Miss 
Mattie's  brother  and  Mi.->s  Amy's  lover  ?  He  was,  to  be  sure,  as 
wild  as  a  young  colt,  always  up  to  some  frolic  ;  and  still,  for  all 
his  wild  ways,  every  one  was  fond  of  him.  Whenever  the  players 
came  to  town,  you'd  think  he  was  out  of  his  senses  for  joy.  Now, 
the  master  was  always  hard  upon  the  players,  calling  them  a  pack 
of  idle  vagabonds  and  the  like ;  and  it  didn't  mend  matters  when 
he  found  out  that  Mr.  Ham'  went  on  the  stage  one  night,  dressed 
like  an  old  witch.  '  Hc'<  disgraced  himself  and  us,'  says  he,  'and 
with  my  consent  he  shall  never  marry  Amy  Bradley  ;"  and  Miss 
Amy,  who  is  the  master's  ward,  though  she  loved  Mr.  Harry  in 
her  heart,  said  much  the  same  thing,  that  she  never  would  marry 
a  man  she  couldn't  be  proud  of;  so,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
Mr.  Harry  ran  away.  This  night,  five  years  ago,  was  the  last 
time  we  saw  him  ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  he'll  come  back  and 
make  all  the  poor  hearts  that  love  him  happy." 

"  He  became  a  player,  I  dare  say,"  the  sergeant  said ;  "just  the 
kind  of  life  a  good-for-nothing  like  him  would  fancy.  And  yet  ho 
might  turn  up  one  of  these  fiue  days  as  rich  as  the  great  actor, 
Warden,  who  is  to  play  here  to-morrow  night,  so  the  bills  say." 

"  For  Miss  Amy's  sake,  if  for  nothing  else,  I'd  be  glad  if  he'd 
corns  back  as  poor  as  he  went.     I  tlunk  it's  killing  ber  to  have 


him  away  so  long.  She  could  be  married  since,  if  she  liked,  and 
to  a  rich  man,  too ;  but  she  loves  him  too  well  to  marry  any  one 
else.  Why,  if  you  could  only  see  her  when  a  person  speaks  of 
him,  the  way  her  face  lights  up,  and  the  soft  bright  light  that 
comes  into  her  sweet  eyes — but  there's  the  mistress  calling  me." 

"  Stay,  Nancy  !"  exclaimed  the  sergeant ;  but  Nancy  had  alreadv 
left  the  room.  He  went  after  her,  returning  soon,  however;  and 
going  over  to  the  fire,  he  stood  where  Amy  Bradley  had  stood, 
saying  often  to  himself,  as  if  the  words  pleased  him,  "  Happv  Mr. 
Harry  !     Happy  Mr.  Harry  !" 

He  resumed  hi  I he  knocker  sounded  at  the  hall-door; 

and  shortly  after,  John  Edgeworth  ushered  into  the  room  two  per- 
sons, one  evidently  from  his  appearance  a  clergyman,  the  other  an 
old,  sharp-featured,  stony-eyed  little  man,  whom  the  sergeant  sur- 
mised to  be  the  bridegroom.  The  cause  of  the  soldier's  prcsenco 
being  explained  to  him  by  John  Edgeworth,  old  Frazer,  for  it  was 
he,  in  a  sudden  tit  of  generosity  threw  him  a  crown,  desiring  him 
to  drink  his  health  with  it.  The  coin  fell  unnoticed  at  the  ser- 
geant's feet,  for  the  door  was  opened,  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth  en- 
tered, followed  by  Amy  Bradley,  on  whose  arm  leaned,  or  rather 
clung,  a  pretty,  childlike  little  creature,  her  pale  young  face  im- 
I  with  the  sadness  of  a  heavy  heart.  She  did  not  raise  her 
eyes  to  greet  her  future  lord,  who  hobbled  over  to  her  side,  and 
the  hand  which  he  took  lay  cold  and  passive  in  his  own. 

It  was  a  painful  sight,  that  ill-mated  couple  standing  before  the 
clergyman  to  utter  vows  that  to  one,  at  least,  must  seem  a  death- 
knell.  Painful  indeed  it  must  have  been  to  the  manly  heart  of 
the  sergeant,  for  his  chest  heaved  with  suppressed  emotion.  Ho 
rose  from  his  chair,  but  sat  down  again,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
He  saw  John  Edge-worth's  face  whiten  with  intense  agony 
— the  agony  of  a  wretched  father's  heart :  he  saw  the  bowed  heads 
of  Mr-.  Edgeworth  and  Amy  Bradley;  he  heard  the  low  voice  of 
the  clergyman  faltcringly  begin  the  marriage  ceremony,  as  if  he 
felt  that  the  blessing  which  he  would  invoke  would  be  a  mockery. 
all  this,  I  repeat,  until  the  clergyman,  turning  to  the  poor 
girl,  asked  her  "  if  she  would  take  that  man  there  present  for  her 
lawful  husband,"  then  springing  up,  he  shouted : 

"Never,  Mattie!  never,  my  sister!" — but  the  rest  of  his  excla- 
mation was  lost  in  the  cries  of  "  Harry !"  that  burst  from  the  lips 
of  the  astonished  women,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  cling- 
ing around  him,  weeping,  heartily  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  their 
tears  were  the  blessed  tears  of  joy. 

"  Harry,  Harry,  my  dear  boy  1"  faltered  John  Edgeworth,  still 
half  incredulous. 

"  Yes,  father,"  returned  the  sergeant,  removing  from  his  face 
at  the  same  time  the  beard  and  mustache  which  had  disfigured 
it,  "your  son,  indeed,  who  has  returned  to  ask  your  forgiveness, 
to  snatch  poor  Mattie  from  a  miserable  future,  and,  if  Amy  lores 
me  yet,  and  wont  say  no,  why,  to  become  her  husband." 

Amy  hid  her  blushing  face  on  his  shoulder,  whispering : 

"  Indeed  I  wont  say  no,  dear  Harry." 

"O,  Harry,  darling,  are  you  in  earnest*"  Mattie  cried,  still 
clinging  around  his  neck.  "O,  I  know  yon  are — and  I  wont 
have  to  marry  him  ?" 

"  That  you  wont,  poor  little  thing,"  said  Harry. 

Where  was  old  Frazcr  during  this  interesting  colloquy  * — where, 
indeed,  but  standing  over  by  the  window,  gnawing  his  lips,  and 
forcing  his  nails  into  his  clenched  hands. 

"  My  money !  my  seven  hundred  gold  guineas,  John  Edge- 
worth  !"  he  gasped. 

"There's  your  money,  old  Shylock!"  Harry  said,  throwing  a 
well-filled  purse  across  the  room.  "And  now,  hark  ye,  quitl 
Well,  yes,  satisfy  yourself,  and  count  it.  You'll  find  it  right,  for 
I  assure  you  'twas  placed  in  there  for  you." 

Old  Frazer  deliberately  emptied  the1  purse  of  its  contents  upon 
the  table,  and  finding  the  sum  to  be  correct,  nervou6lv  thrust  the 
coin  and  bills  back  into  it,  and  turned  to  leave  the  apartment.  In 
doing  so,  his  foot  struck  the  crown  piece  which  he  had  thrown  to 
the  sergeant  on  his  entrance.  He  stooped  down,  and  picking  it 
up,  hastened  from  the  room  without  casting  a  glance  behind  him. 

"  Has  he  gone  V  asked  Mattie,  fearfully  raising  her  head  from 
Harry's  shoulder. 

"  He  has,  but  somebody  else  is  to  come,  Mattie,"  said  Harry. 

As  he  spoke,  Nancy  came  into  the  room,  followed  by  a  tall, 
hand.-omc  young  fellow,  who,  no  sooner  had  he  perceived  Mattie, 
than  regardless  of  all  present,  he  held  her  in  his  arms. 

"  So,  Philip,  my  boy,"  laughed  Harry,  "  you  took  me  for  a  ser- 
geant, and  thought  you  had  really  'listed  V 

"  He  couldn't  believe  me  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  Harry,  dear," 
sobbed  Nancy.  "  I  found  him  sitting  so  disconsolate  in  the  little 
room  where  you  left  him." 

"  Took  you  for  a  sergeant,  Harry,"  said  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  eyeing 
his  clothes — "  and  are  you  not  one  f" 

"My  dear  mother,"  he  answered,  "I  am  not  a  soldier;  and, 
though  I  incur  my  father's  displeasure,  I  confess  I  am  an  actor." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  boy,"  John  Edgeworth  said,  warmly 

g  his  son's  hand.     "  I  was  too  hasty  in  the  past.     I  have 

long  since  overcome  my  foolish  prejudice  against  the  theatrical 

on  ;  aud,  to  convince  you,  I  say  that  I  would  find  a  truly 

intellectual  gratification  in  witnessing  the  powerful  delineations  of 

the  great  Warden  to-morrow  night." 

"  You  have  wituessed  one  to-night,  father — I  am  he." 

"  O,  goodness,  gracious !"  cried  Nancy,  clapping  her  hands. 
"  Mr.  narry  the  great  actor  I  O,  Miss  Amy,  can't  you  now  be 
proud  of  him  %" 

"  I  trust  she  may,"  Harry  said  ;  and  drawing  Amy  Bradley  to 
his  side,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Since  I  have  so  well  played  the  part  of 
a  sergeant,  may  my  performance  of  a  happy  husband  be  far  more 
successful,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Heaven,  l>c  longer 
upon  the  stage. 
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EDITORIAL  MELlXtiE. 

One  daily  in  New  York  has  published  advertisements  of  220 

new  novels  during  the  year  past. Mr.  Maedler,  tho  author 

of  the  recent  investigation  with  reference  to  the  central  sun, 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  Alcyone,  the  principal  star  in  the 
group  Plcaides,  now  occupies  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  is  at 
present  the  sun  about  which  all  tho  universe  of  stars  and  planets 
revolves. The  committee  on  public  lands  in  the  Texas  legis- 
lature has  reported  a  bill  donating  one  league  of  land  to  the  heirs 

of  Colonel  Crockett. The  coal  in   Brcckenridgc,  Ky  ,  seems 

to  possess  a  value  far  exceeding  that  which  attaches  to  it  for  fuel 
or  mechanical  purposes.  From  a  ton  of  this  coal  it  appears  that 
there  mav  be  produced,  by  a  proper  process  of  working,  thirty 
gallons  of  benzole,  fifty  gallons  of  good  lubricating  or  burning 
oil,  and  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  candle  wax. Mexican  pa- 
pers say  Santa  Anna  and  his  wife   have  separated. A  white 

hear,  with  black  feet,  was  caught  lately  near  the  head  of  Pilot 
Creek  Ditch,  California.  It  is  represented  as  an  exceedingly  fe- 
rocious animal. The   New  Orleans  (La.)   True  Delta 

there  is   now  on    exhibition    in  that   city  a  horse,  twenty-one 

hands   high,   and   weighing   2060  pounds. It  is  said  that  the 

average  of  cold  for  the  month  of  January,  1856,  in  New  York, 

was  greater  than  any  that  has  occurred  for  seventy  years. The 

lersey  Geological  Report  states  that  the  ocean  is  steadily 
and  rather  rapidly  gaining  on  the  shore.  At  Cape  Island,  the 
waves  have  gained  on  the  beach  fully  a  mile  since  the  Revolution  ; 
and  the  tides  on  the  eastern  uplands  are  higher  than  formerly,  in 

the  opinion  of  the  oldest  observer. We  hear  that  Mrs.  John 

Wood,  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  will  star  it  in  California  during  tho 

next  season. The   "  Free   Love  "  club   rooms  in  Broadway, 

Xew  York,  have  been  given  up  ;  tho  association  having  dwindled 
down  almost  to  nothing.      Only  five   persons  attended   the  last 

meeting.   So  ends  another  "  peculiar  institution." Dr.  Scores- 

by  is  going  out  to  Australia,  with  an  express  view  to  make  exper- 
iments relative  to  the  variations  of  the   compass  in  iron  ships  in 

the  southern    hemisphere. The    receipts   of   the    American 

Tract  Society  up  to  the  first  day  of  February,  were  about  ten 

thousand  dollars  in  advance  of  last  year  to  the  same  date. It 

u  stated  that  "  Docsticks  "  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  burlesque 

of  three  thousand  lines  on  Hiawatha. Those  interested  in  the 

laudable  objtct  of  opening  new  avenues  for  female  industry,  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Maria  Antoinette  Lakeman  has  been 

chosen  keeper  of  the  town  pound  at  Gloucester. Mr.  S.  D. 

Johnson,  and  his  son,  Mr.  G.  Johnson  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  go 
to  California  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  former  has  been  for 
years  a  favorite  Boston  actor,  and  the  latter  is  a  studious  young 

performer. John  Downes,  Jr.,  of  the  town  of  Florence,  N.  Y., 

with  the  aid  of  several  of  his  laborers,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
succeeded  in  killing  a  huge  wolf,  measuring  seven  feet  in  length. 
The  animal  had  been  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  for 

some  months  past. The   Sardinian   vice-consul  at  this  port 

gives  notice  that  certain  begging  stations  in  Boston  are  in  the 
habit  of  backing  up  their  appeals  for  charity,  by  the  presentation 
of  certificates  of  character,  etc.,  purporting  to  emanate  from  that 
consulate.     He  states  that  no  such  certificates  have  been  issued 

from  thence. The  Vermont  papers  report  the  death  of  Mrs. 

Elizabeth  Symmes,  aged  ninety-one,  relict  of  William  Symmes, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  the  last  surviving  sister  of  the  Hon.  Benja- 
min Russell,  formerly  editor  of  the  Columbian  Centincl.  She  re- 
sided in  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. A  joker  at  our 

elbow  says  that  some  of  our  insurance  companies,  when  making 
their  annual  statements,  show  extraordinary  readiness  to  exhibit 

their  lie-abilities. The  Washington   Union  states  that  notice 

has  been  given  to  those  who  squatted  illegally  on  the  Indian  rcser- 
Tations  in  Kanzas,  that  they  will  be  required  to  move  in  the  spring, 
and  that  no  further  intrusions  will  be  allowed  until  the  lands  are 

lawfully  open  for  settlement. Paine  Aldrich,  of  Worcester, 

shot  his  Aldcrney  bull  recently — the  finest  animal  in  the  country ; 
took  the  first  premium  at  the  Ohio  cattle  show  in  1853  ;  five  years 

old  and  wicked  as  Satan  ;  worth  S500. After  three  years  of 

vexatious  delays,  the  New  Yorkers  have  finally  secured  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  with  its  six  hundred  acres  of  land — its  delightful  scen- 
ery and  pnre  atmosphere — a  fact  upon  which  we  most  heartily 

congratulate  them. The  Western  fever  rages  high  among  tho 

people  of  Reading,  Mass.,  and  many  are  going  to  emigrate. 
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Hebrews. — The  number  of  Hebrews  in  the  great  cities  is  thus 
stated  :— N'cw  York,  1 2,000 ;  Philadelphia,  2500 ;  Baltimore,  1800  ; 
Charleston,  1500;  London,  20,000;  Amsterdam,  25,000;  Ham- 
burg, 9000;  Berlin,  5000;  Cracow,  20,000;  Warsaw,  30,000; 
Rome,  6000  :  Leghorn,  10,000  ;  Constantinople,  80,000  ;  Jerusa- 
lem, 6000 ;  Smyrna,  9000  ;  Hebron,  8000.  In  Berlin  there  are 
2000  Christian  Hebrews  ;  also  some  thousands  in  England.  Fifty- 
eight  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  are  converted  Jews. 

Military. — A  prominent  military  gentleman  of  this  city  pro- 
poses to  enlist  two  or  three  hundred  men,  to  be  organized  as  a 
regiment  or  battalion  of  infantry.  It  is  rumored  that  a  battalion 
of  infantry  is  being  formed  in  Roxbury,  and  that  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  to  have  the  corps  recognized  at  head-quarters. 


Alpine  Ice. — It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  tho  quantity 
of  ice  on  the  Alps.  It  is  said,  however,  that,  independent  of  the 
glaciers,  there  are  1500  square  miles  of  ice  in  the  Alpine  range, 
from  80  to  600  feet  thick. 


A  Fast  People.— The  Boston  Post  says  that  thev  are  light- 
ing places  "  Out  West "  with  gas,  which  were  entered  as  wild 
audi  last  fall. 


Butter  in   California  is  cheaper  than  it  is  in  Boston  market. 

The  Senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia  has  adopted  a  bill  which 
provides  for  the  election  of  judges  by  the  people. 

A  good  man  at  Elkton,  Md.,  has  cooped  up  several  flocks  of 
quails,  which  he  is  feeding  till  the  weather  mode;: 

The  annual  tax  bill  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  pro- 
vides for  the  raising  of  53,485,944. 

A  board  of  brokers  has  been  established  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Boston  board. 

Miss  M'Makin  is  now  associated  with  her  father  in  the  editorial 
management  of  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

About  ninety-five  miles  of  the  one  hundred  and  six,  in  Tennes- 
see, of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  are  now  graded,  at  a  cost 
1,000. 

The  Providence  Railroad  Corporation  have  raised  the  fares  on 
that  road,  twenty  per  cent,  on  transient,  and  fifty  per  cent,  on 
D  passengers. 

The  Humane  Society  of  Massachusetts  have  presented  SI 00  to 
their  late  messenger,  Mr.  Jo.-inh  Willard,  as  a  testimonial  of  his 
"  singular  faithfulness  and  punctuality." 

The  to'al  receipts  of  toll  on  the  Charles  River  and  Warren 
Bridges,  from  July  1st  to  December  31st,  1855,  were  $48,931  53. 
Expense  of  collecting  the  tolls,  94908  54,  or  over  10  per  cent. 

A  small  dog  recently  arrived  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  from  the 
West,  in  a  small  bag,  sent  by  mail.  The  "  postage  "  was  duly 
prepaid,  according  to  law.     The  little  fellow  was  in  good  health. 

A  Citizen's  Reform  party  has  been  organized  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  order  to  place  municipal  elections  beyond  the  control 
of  either  political  party,  and  to  secure  economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  city  affairs. 

The  Peninsular  (a  Florida  paper)  gives  an  account  of  the 
murder  of  several  white  men  by  the  Florida  Indians,  and  adds  : 
"  The  Sctninoles  must  leave  Florida,  or  the  last  one  be  extermin- 
ated.    Such  is  the  verdict  of  the  people." 

The  Little  Falls  (X.  Y.)  Friend  contains  a  notice,  in  which 
the  members  of  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  that  vicinity,  ex- 
press a  wish  to  obtain  a  minister,  "  one  who  will  regard  the  flock 
more  than  thc_/?<< 

The  New  York  Times  says,  "  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  for 
some  years  past,  the  number  of  murders  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut has  been  equal  to  those  committed  in  the  city  of  Xew  York, 
the  population  being  by  the  last  census  about  the  same." 

The  whole  number  of  passengers  transported  during  the  past 
year  on  the  seven  railroads  leading  from  Boston  was  8,111,030, 
or  25,900  for  each  working  day.  The  number  in  1854,  was 
8,761,760,  the  diminution  being  650,730. 

The  Charlestonians  are  putting  up  their  own  ice  from  the  ponds 
surrounding  Charleston.  They  usually  import  it.  Other  south- 
ern cities  this  year  have  their  ice  supply  at  their  own  doors,  which 
will  affect  the  trade  in  that  article  next  season. 

An  English  engineer  has  invented  a  method  for  making  coal 
burn  from  the  bottom.  If  he  could  succeed  in  making  the  coal, 
usually  sold  in  our  market,  burn  by  any  process  at  all,  he  would 
triumph  over  the  ingenuity  of  our  metropolitan  house-keepers. 

Francois  Jurien,  a  baker  of  New  Orleans,  told  his  creditor,  that 
he  would  pay  them  all  on  Xew  Year's  day.  When  the  time  came 
he  was  without  money,  and  took  a  large  dose  of  laudanum — and 
thus  by  paying  one  great  debt,  got  rid  of  all  the  little  ones. 

In  1825,  a  Hollander,  named  Van  Houten,  obtained  an  English 
patent  for  a  new  species  of  paper  or  felt,  made  from  moss.  The 
process  of  manufacture  is  quite  simple,  and  applicable,  we  pre- 
sume, to  various  kinds  of  mosses  growing  in  this  country. 

Vast  stores  of  the  purest  iron  ore  in  the  world  are  found  in  the 
Lake  Superior  regions.  During  the  past  year  more  than  1400 
tons  were  shipped  by  the  Cleveland  Co.,  and  more  than  50,000 
tons  could  have  been  sold. 

At  a  breakfast  given  on  board  the  new  steamship  Persia  before 
she  sailed,  the  Dean  of  Ripon  reminded  the  company  that  it  was 
now  forty-eight  years  since  he  accompanied  Robert  Fulton  on  the 
trial  trip  of  the  first  steamer  that  ever  sailed  in  the  world. 

Capt.  Henry  Manry,  city  marshal  of  Mobile,  wishing  to  have  a 
fight  with  an  enemy,  Dr.  J.  F.  Dortch,  of  Wilcox  county,  resign- 
ed his  office ;  and,  after  the  rencontre,  which  very  properly  took 
place  at  the  Battle  House,  the  mayor  fined  him  $50,  and  restored 
him  to  his  office. 

The  Dexter  Gem  says  :  "  No  one  has  a  right  to  find  fault  with 
a  teacher  till  he  knows  what  kind  of  a  school  he  keeps.  Every 
parent  ought  to  know  this  much.  And  this  he  can  learn  much 
better  by  personal  observation,  than  by  listening  to  the  complaints 
of  his  disaffected  children." 

Seventy-two  persons,  of  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  upwards, 
residents  of  Providence,  died  in  that  city  during  the  year  1855. 
Thirty-five  of  them  were  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of 
age,  twenty-eight  were  between  eighty  and  ninety,  eight  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred,  and  one  was  one  hundred  and  eight. 

Dr.  Oppert,  of  France,  has  spent  two  years  on  the  site  of  old 
Babylon,  examining  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  the  bricks  and 
slates.  He  states  that  this  famous  old  city  in  the  days  of  its  gran- 
deur and  power,  covered  rather  more  than  nn  area  of  two  hun- 
dred square  miles,  being  about  two  and  a  half  more  than  the  site 
of  London. 

The  contribution  of  the  people,  in  the  time  of  David,  towards 
the  building  of  the  sanctuary,  was  not  far  from  £30,000,000  ; 
while  David  is  said  to  have  collected  nearly  £36,000,000.  The 
gold  with  which  Solomon  overlaid  the  "  Most  Holy  Place,"  on- 
ly a  room  thirty  feet  square,  amounted  to  more  than  thirty-eight 
millions  sterling. 

'  Tengoborski,  in  his  recently  published  volume  on  the  "  Produc- 
tive forces  of  Russia,"  sets  the  number  of  horses  in  the  empire  at 
eighteen  millions — "  nearly  seven  times  as  many  as  in  France  or 
Austria  taken  separately,  eleven  and  a  half  times  as  many  as 
Prussia,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  as  the  whole  three  pat 
together." 

The  Lowell  Citizen  says  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  II.  F.  Drake  of 
that  city,  recently  took  a  portion  of  a  common  coarse  sewing 
needle  from  the  calf  of  her  leg,  which  probably  found  its  way 
there  from  her  foot,  in  which  a  peculiar  aud  painful  prickling  sen- 
sation had  troubled  her  for  many  years.  Such  cases  are  often 
noticed. 

Mr.  Edward  Warren,  late  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Austrian 
Gazette,  formerly  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  has  been  named  by  that 
government  director  of  the  new  Credit  ilobilii-r  in  Vienna,  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  $12,000.  Mr.  Warren  is  an  American,  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  his  principal  interests  being  in  Trieste. 


.foreign   Jtcms. 

A  line  of  screw  steamships  has  been  established  at  Havre,  to  run 
between  that  port  and  Xew  York. 

General  Osten-Sacken,  commanding  the  4th  corps  in  the  Crimen, 
is  recalled.     General  Helfreich  is  to  replace  him. 

T.  11.  Macaulay,  M.  1*.,  the  historian,  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
-  nt  Edinburg,  signifying  hi^  retirement  from  Parliament. 

It  is  stated  that  Dickens  is   likely  to  I  to  Parliament, 

which  will  gratify  a  long-time  ambition.  That  reform  speech  last 
year  did  the  busin 

It  is  stated  ai  positive  that  the  decision  of  the  Russian  cabinet 
in  favor  of  peace  was  exceedingly  sudden,  and  was  unexpected  in 
very  high  official  quarters  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Philip  Bailey,  the  huge-brained  author  of  "Festus,"  mingles 
little  in  London  society,  but  remains  in  the  country  not  mauv  miles 
from  town.  He  is  of  a  retiring  disposition — loo  much  so  "to  sur- 
e-rod in  his  profession,  which  is  that  of  the  law. 

It  is  stated  that  the  necessity  of  economy  has  become  so  great  in 
lln>>ia  that  the  Czar,  in  regulating  the  budget  for  the  present  year, 
struck  out  all  pensions  granted  within  the  last  two  years,  nnless  for 
actual  military  service. 

The  Russian  government  has  promulgated  an  ukase  decreeing 
Be  of  tin  new  series  of  paper  money,  each  of  three  millions 
of  silver  roubles.  At  the  same  time  eight  series,  formerly  drawn, 
are  renewed,  making  a  total  of  fifty-four  millions. 

The  ladies  of  Paris  arc  all  agog  with  Gen.  Canrobert's  marriage. 
He  marries  the  daughter  of  Bayer,  the  celebrated  physician,  who 
will  bring  him  a  princely  fortune  in  dot,  while  he  brings  her  fame, 
his  $6000  a  year  as  senator,  and  he  will  give  her  next  year  another 
S6000  a  year,  and  the  title  of  .Madame  la  Marechale.  "  The  empe- 
ror and  empress  arc  the  match-makers. 


Scmus  of  <£olo. 


Kindness  in  ourselves  is  the  honey  that  blunts  the  sting  of 

unkindness  in  another. — Landor. 

The  apprehension  of  wrong  hurts  more  than  the  sharpest 

part  of  the  wrong  done. — Owen  Felltfiam. 

Abstinence  from  low  pleasures  is  the  only  means  of  merit- 
ing or  of  obtaining  the  higher. — Landor. 

If  the  memory  is  weak  do  not  overload  it.     Charge  it  only 

with  the  most  useful  and  solid  matters. — Herbert. 

....  God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue  ;  for  whoever  dreads  punish- 
ment, suffers  it ;  and  whoever  deserves  it,  dreads  it. —  Vauoenarguet. 

....  Like  the  ocean,  love  embraces  the  earth  ;  and  by  love,  as 
by  the  ocean,  whatever  is  sordid  and  unsound  is  borne  away. — 
Latidor. 

....  A  boy  who  happens  to  say  a  sprightly  thing  is  generally 
applauded  so  much,  that  he  happens  to  continue  a  coxcomb  some- 
times all  his  life  after. — Goldsmith. 

The  sight  of  an   unfortunate  person  has  the  same  effect 

upon  some  men  as  the  head  of  the  Medusa,  at  whose  aspect  their 
hearts  change  to  stones. — Diogenes. 

Wit,  talents  and  genius  procure  celebrity;  it  is  the  first 

step  towards  fame ;  but  the  advantages  for  it  arc  perhaps  less  real 
than  those  for  an  honorable  reputation. — Seneca. 

....  The  world  is  a  theatre  upon  which  each  one  wishes  to  show 
himself  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  to  play  his  part  well,  it  is  but 
to  let  each  play  his  own. — Diogenes. 

....  She  certainly  is  no  true  woman  for  whom  every  man  may 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  have  a  certain  gracious,  and  holy,  anil 
honorable  love ;  she  is  not  a  woman  who  returns  no  love,  and  asks 
no  protection. — Bartol. 


iJokcr'a  Bubrjct. 


I'll  "  haul  you  "  over  the  coals,  as  the  policeman  said  to  the  thief 
when  he  caught  him  in  the  area. 

"  My  bark  i.«  wrecked,"  as  the  dog  remarked,  when  thrown  over- 
board in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Why  is  conscience  like  the  strap  on  the  inside  of  an  omnibus  ? 
Because  it  is  an  inward  cluck  to  the  outward  man. 

A  benevolent  old  gentleman  used  to  give  away  wood  to  the  poor 
by  the  cord,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  have  it  re-corded  above. 

Tom  Hood  said  that  when  a  voting  man,  he  couldn't  wink  at  a 
girl,  but  that  she  took  it  for  an  otter  of  marriage.  The  consequence 
was,  that  a  good  many  of  the  girls  got  hood-winked. 

"Don't  work  so  hard,  my  dear,  you  haven't  much  of  a  constitu- 
tion." "  Constitution,  father  .'  I've  got  a  constitution  like  a  horse 
— I  really  believe  I've  got  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Why  is  the  life  of  an  editor  like  the  Book  of  Revelations  ? 
Because  it  is  full  of  "  types  and  shadows,  and  a  mighty  voice,  liko 
the  sound  of  many  waters,  is  ever  saying  to  him — write." 

A  young  woman  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  who  was  married  to  a 
man  on  the  "  sea-girt  isle,"  Nantucket,  returned  home  a  short  time 
since,  because  he  wouldn't  give  her  all  the  butter  she  wanted. 

A  German  writer,  Berne,  compares  the  different  stages  in  the 
lives  of  women  to  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  "A  girl,"  he  says,  "is 
like  milk,  a  woman  like  butter,  and  an  old  woman  like  cheese — all 
three  may  l>c  excellent  in  their  kind." 

The  love  of  a  cross  woman,  it  is  said,  is  stronger  than  the  love. 
of  any  other  female  individual.     Like  vinegar,  the  affections  of  a" 
high-strong  woman  never  spoil.     It's  the  sweet  wine  that  becomes 
acidulated,  not  the  sour  wine. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  question!, 
it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  foe  tue  million, 
an!  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

it  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day.  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  nro 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  Tin  uaiixotu 
sizg,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  unucr 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper  j  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  tho  Union,  with  the  exception  of"  Ballou's  Pictorlvl.'' 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 
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seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tus  Flao  op  otnt  Cxios,  and  on*  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
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WINTER  SPORTS  AT  STOCKHOLM. 

The  large  picture  on  this  page  represent*  a  verv  an 
imited  winter  scene  in  Stockholm,  the  magnificent 
capital  of  the  Swedish  monarchy.  This  city  is  beauti- 
fully situated  between  Lake  Maeler  and  the  Baltic, 
about  440  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  St.  Petersburg.  It 
stands  partly  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  strait 
which  communicates  between  the  lake  and  the  sea,  and 
partly  on  several  islands  connected  with  the  main  land 
and  with  each  other  by  a  number  of  bridges.  The 
finest  of  these  is  the  Nyabron  or  New  Bridge,  which 
joins  the  Staden  or  City  Island  with  the  north  side  of 
the  strait.  The  best  view  of  the  city  is  obtained  from 
a  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  land — that  from 
the  Baltic  side  is,  however,  quite  imposing.  The  city 
far  surpasses  in  natural  beauty  Venice,  to  which  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance.  It  covers  an  area  of 
nearly  five  square  miles.  The  only  channel  by  which 
a  hostile  force  could  approach  is  defended  by  strong 
fortification!  of  recent  erection.  The  principal  part  or 
the  city  proper  is  situated  on  the  three  islands  of  Gus- 
tavsholm,  Uiddarsholm  and  Hclgeandshohn.  Those 
portions  of  the  city  which  are  considered  as  suburbs, 
far  surpass  in  architectural  beauty  the  more  ancient 
part  of  the  city,  which  has  narrow  lanes  and  streets, 
nnd  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  antiquity.  Stockholm 
was  founded  as  early  as  the  year  1260,  by  Birger  Jarl. 
It  has  sustained  several  sieges.  In  1501  it  was  defend- 
ed against  the  Swedes  for  the  crown  of  Denmark  by 
the  Danish  Queen  Christina.  In  1520,  a  heroic  wo- 
man, Christina  Gyllcnsticrna,  the  widow  of  Sten  Sture, 
held  it  for  the  Swedes  against  the  perfidious  and  san- 
guinary Christian  II.,  who,  after  the  capitulation,  vio- 
lated its  terms  by  nutting  to  the  sword  very  many  of 
the  inhabitants.'  The  indignation  aroused  by  this  per- 
fidy and  cruelty,  paved  the  way  for  the  triumphant 
success  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  the  liberation  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom.  The  busy  scene  of  sledg- 
ing, skating  and  racing  depicted  in  our  engraving  takee 
place  before  the  splendid  palace  of  which  we  give  a 
northwest  view,  while  the  houses  and  churches  of 
Stockholm  form  the  background.  This  noble  pile, 
the  finest  in  the  city,  is  built  on  the  highest  part  of 
Gustavsholm,  and  was  commenced  by  the  eldest  Tes- 
sin  in  1697,  on  the  site  of  a  much  older  structure  that 
had  been  recently  burnt  down.  It  was  completed  in 
1753.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle  with 
two  wings,  enclosing  a  spacious  court-yard.  The  base- 
ment story  is  of  granite,  and  the  rest  of  brick  and 
stucco.  It  contains  the  royal  residence  and  chapel, 
the  royal  library  of  fifty  thousand  volumes,  including 
many  rare  manuscripts,  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
curiosities,  and  a  magnificent  picture  gallery.  The 
artist  has  not  exaggerated  the  zeal  and  spirit  with 
which  the  Swedes  pursue  their  sports  upon  the  ice. 
Not  even  Boston  Neck,  in  the  height  of  the  sleighing 
carnival,  is  more  alive  with  fun  and  frolic.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  sledges  differ  somewhat  from  onr 
sleighs,  and  that  many  indulge  in  "tandems"  and 
"  spike  "  teams.  The  "horses  have  an  arch  over  the 
saddle,  to  which  the  bells  arc  hung.  On  the  platform 
in  front  of  the  palace,  pedestrians  and  sledges  are  seen, 
and  a  company  of  the  guards  are  on  parade.  The 
whole  picture  is  strikingly  characteristic  and  unique. 

LONDON  FIRES. 

The  city  of  London  comprises  an  area  of  thirty-iix 
square  miles,  which  is  covered  by  upwards  of  three 
hundred  thousand  houses.  Among  these  houses  there 
occur  annually  about  nine  hundred  fires,  very  few  ot 
which  are  comparatively  serious  in  their  nature.  In 
the  year  1853,  but  twenty  buildings  were  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  means  of  protection  against  fire 
in  London,  comprise  three  hundred  parish  engines,  an 
unknown  number  of  private  engines,  and  thirty-six 
engines  belonging  to  the  fire  brigade.  The  last  named 
are  the  great  dependence  in  case  of  a  serious  fire. 
Twcntv-scvcn  of  the  thirty-six  engines  are  worked  by 
horse-power,  and  the  whole  brigade  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  four  men  and  thirty-one  horses,  with  a 
reserve  of  eight  men  and  eight  horses,  and  these  are 
divided,  with  the  engines,  among  the  various  district* 
of  the  city.  The  breaking  out  of  every  fire  is  speedily 
made  known  to  the  firemen,  for  the  six  thousand  police 
of  the  metropolis  are  constantly  patrolling  every  alley 
and  lane,  and  every  man  is  stimulated  by  the  know- 
ledge that  if  he  is  the  first  to  give  notice  of  it  at  any 
of  the  stations,  it  is  half  a  sovereign  in  his  pocket.  A 
reward  of  thirty  shillings  is  paid  to  the  first,  twenty  to 
the  second,  and  ten  to  the  third  engine  that  arrives  at 
the  conflagration.  About  one-fourth  of  the  tires  in 
London  are  caused  by  the  accidental  ignition  of  cur- 
tains, and  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  largest  fire  insur- 
ance offices  of  that  city  estimates  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Inciter  match  caused  an  annual  loss  to  his  com- 
pany of  ten  thousand  pounds.  It  is  believed  that  the 
introduction  of  hot  water  pipes  has  also  caused  many 
fires.  The  constant  exposure  of  wood  for  a  long  time 
to  the  heat  of  the  pipes  renders  it  very  combustible.  Mr. 
Braidwood  testified  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  1846,  that  it  was  his  belief  that  timber 
would  ignite  spontaneously  after  being  exposed  for  a 
loii"  time  to  a  heat  not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water, 
and  that  he  thought  the  time  required  to  bring  wood  to 
such  a  state  was  but  eight  or  ten  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-seventh  of  the  fires  which  occur  among  the 
minor  class  of  shopkeepers  in  London,  are  set  by  them- 
selves to  procure  the  insurance  money.  The  buildings 
on  farms  near  the  city  ore  so  often  set  on  fire  by  incen- 
diaries that  one  of  the  largest  London  insurance  offices 
makes  a  business  of  posting  bills  about  premises  they 
have  insured,  which,  after  stating  that  no  lucifers  are 
to  be  used  and  no  pipes  smoked  says  :  '  Hus  furratf 
insured  ;  the  fire  office  will  be  the  only  sufferer  in  die 
event  of  a  tire."  The  "  fire-escape  is  one  of  the  pe- 
cunar  institutions  of  London  The  Royal  Society  for 
the  protection  of  life  from  fire  have  stations  in  all  parts 
of  the  citv  where  fire-escapes  and  men  to  use  them  are 
to  be  found  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  The  nre^cape 
most  in  use  consists  of  a  high  ladder,  under  which  4e 
whole  length,  is  a  canvass  trough  or  bag  protected  from 
the  flames  by  a  close  net  of  copper  wire.  Into  the 
head  of  this  bag  the  terrified  inmates  of  an  upper  story 
are  thrust  in  time  of  danger,  and  glide  down  the  bulg- 
ing canvass  to  the  ground  withont  any  injury.— tto*o* 
Journal. 
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HON.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  this  distinguished  orator,  states- 
man  and  scholar  was  drawn   expressly  for   us  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  from  a  recent  photograph  by  M:ssrs.  Masury  &  Silsbee,  of 
this  city.     Mr.  Everett  was  born   April   11,1794,   in   Dorchester, 
Mass.     His  father,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  was  the  predecessor 
of  President  Kirkland,   as   pastor  of  the  New  South  Church   in 
Boston,   and  was   afterwards  judge   of  the   Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Norfolk  county-     He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and 
liberal  ideas.     The  good   old   town   of  Dorchester  owes  much  to 
his  active  exertions  in  promoting  her  prosperity,  and  particularly 
in  the  improvement  of  the  character  and  efficiency  of  tho  public 
schools.     He  was  also  an  excellent  theoretical  and  practical  agri- 
culturist and    arboriculturist,   and    his  teeming   acres   attracted 
quite  as  much  attention  in  his  day  as  do  those  of  'he  Hon.  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder  in  ours.     Many  of  the  trees  he  planted  and  graft- 
ed with  his  own  hands  are  yet 
thriving  at  the  "  Five  Corners." 
The  estate  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  George  Richardson,  who 
has  inherited  the  tastes  of  its  for- 
mer possessor.      The  house  in 
which  the   subject  of  our  sketch 
was  born,  is  still  standing,  little 
changed    in     appearance    from 
what    it  was  when  erected   by 
Lieut.  Gov.   Oliver,  a  magnate 
of  old  colonial  times.     The  edu- 
cation of  Edward  Everett  com- 
menced at  the    Dorchester  free 
schools,   and   was  continued   at 
those   of   Boston,    whither    his 
mother  removed  soon  after  his 
father's  death.     "  The  first  dis- 
tinction which  crowned  my  hum- 
ble career,"  he  says  feelingly,  in 
one  of  his   addresses,   "was  the 
Franklin  medal,  at  the  reading- 
school  in  North   Bennett  Street, 
*    *    *     and  if  my  tongue  is 
ever    silent   when   it    ought   to 
speak  the  praises  of  the  common 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  may  it 
never  be  heard  with  favor  in  any 
other  !"    From  the  public  school 
he  was  transferred   to   a  private 
school  kept  by  tho  elder  brother 
of  Daniel  Webster,  and   thence 
to  Exeter  Academy,  whero  his 
preparation  for  college  was  com- 
pleted.     He    entered    Harvard 
College  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
teen, and   distinguished  himself 
by  brilliant  scholarship    In  1812 
he  was  appointed  Latin  tutor  in 
Harvard  University,  and  in  the 
same  year  delivered  a  poem  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Soci- 
ety,   a    performance    of    great 
promise  and  very  favorably  re- 
ceived.    There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  this,  as  in  other  poems 
which  have  appeared  from  time 
to   time  during  his  literary  ca- 
reer, that,    had    he    chosen    to 
"strictly  meditate  the  thankless 
muse,"  Mr.  Everett  might  have 
attained  the  same  commanding 
position  as  a  poet  which  he  now 
occupies  as  an  orator  and  prose 
writer.     As  it  is,  we  are  proba- 
bly indebted  to  his  poetical  stud- 
ies for  much  of  the  rythmic  beau- 
ty and  the  elegance  of  his  prose 
style.    In  1813,  having  prepared 
himself  for  the  ministry,  he  suc- 
ceeded   the     Rev.     Mr.    Buck- 
minster,    as    pastor  of   Brattle 
Street  ghurch.     The  late  Judge 
Story  said  he  "  was  almost  uni- 
versally  admired   as    the   most 
eloquent  of  preachers."    During 
the  period  of  his  ministry,  and 


without  neglecting  any  of  his  parochial  duties,  he  found  time  to 
write  a  masterly  "  Defence  of  Christianity,"  in  reply  to  the  attack 
of  George  B.  English,  a  noted  Deist.  In  1815,  Mr.  Everett  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  Greek  literature  in  Harvard  Univcr- 
,  sity,  and  almost  immediately  sailed  for  Europe,  his  principal  ob- 
ject being  the  study  of  modern  Greek  literature.  He  remained 
abroad  three  or  four  years,  two  of  which  ho  passed  in  study  at 
Gottingen,  and  before  returning  home,  visited  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Greece.  While  in  Europe, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Goethe, 
Humboldt,  and  indeed  most  of  the  ceiebritics  of  the  age.  He  re- 
tained his  professorship  till  1826,  and  at  the  same  time  conducted 
the  North  American  Review,  which  attained  its  highest  popular- 
ity under  his  care.  Many  of  its  most  brilliant  and  influential  ar- 
ticles were  contributed  by  his  pen.  No  one  among  us  has  labored 
mora  assiduously  or  more  successfully  to   place  this  country,  her 


HON.   EDWARD   EVERETT. 


literature,  her  institutions  and  her  character,  in  their  true  light  be- 
fore the  world,  than  Mr.  Everett.  The  spirit  of  all  his  efforts  is 
thoroughly  American.  Tho  truest  and  loftiest  patriotism  has  in- 
spired his  pen,  his  voice  and  his  conduct,  as  a  writer,  an  orator 
and  a  statesman.  Hence  he  has  been  a  favorite  speaker  on  great 
national  occasions — such  as  the  welcome  to  Lafayette  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  visit  of  Jackson  to  Bunker  Hill,  the  eulogies  on  La- 
favctte,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  and  lastly,  the  late  celebration  of 
Washington's  birthday.  A  mere  enumeration  of  his  oratorical 
efforts  would  entirely  occupy  our  space.  A  selection  from  his 
orations  and  speeches  occupies  two  bulky  volumes.  They  will 
perpetuate  his  fame,  for  the  finished  elegance  of  their  style  fits  them 
as  well  for  the  closet  as  for  oral  delivery.  In  1824,  Mr.  Everett 
first  entered  political  life  as  the  representative  of  the  Middlesex 
district  in  Congress.  Ho  brought  to  his  new  duties  the  zeal  and 
industry  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  previous  occupations,  and 

for  ten  years  represented  his  dis- 
trict to  the  acceptation  of  his 
constituents  and  with  high  rep- 
utation to  himself.  His  learning, 
oratory  and  practical  ability 
gave  him  a  distinguished  and 
enviable  position  in  the  House. 
His  manliness  and  courtesy  se- 
cured him  universal  respect,  and 
it  may  be  truly  said  of  him  that 
the  warmth  of  debate  never  ex- 
torted from  his  lips  a  single  word 
of  personal  invective.  He  is 
therefore  fairly  entitled  to  that 
immunity  from  abuse  which  he 
has  enjoyed  throughout  his  po- 
litical career.  In  1835,  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  successively  re- 
elected until  1840,  when  a  single 
vote  placed  his  competitor  in  the 
executive  chair.  In  1840  he 
sailed  for  Europe  with  his  family 
and  remained  abroad  for  five 
years,  four  of  which  he  passed 
as  our  minister  at  the  court  of 
St.  James.  During  the  period 
of  his  mission,  some  delicate 
questions,  of  which  that  of  the 
North  Eastern  Boundary  and 
the  McLeod  case  were  the  most 
prominent,  threatened  the  pacific 
relations  of  the  two  countries, 
and  to  their  amicable  adjustment 
the  firmness  and  diplomacy  of 
our  minister  largely  contributed. 
In  1846  Mr.  Everett  accepted 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  held  it  until  1849.  He 
succeeded  Mr.  Webster  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  1852,  and 
Hon.  John  Davis  in  1853,  as 
senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Mr. 
Everett's  career.  Though  past 
the  age  of  sixty,  he  is  still  in 
the  full  vigor  of  his  intellectual 
faculties,  and  his  latest  efforts 
surpass  in  merit  even  thoso  of 
the  zenith  of  his  manheod. 
Those  who  remember  his  orato- 
ry thirty  years  ago,  recognize  in 
it  the  same  fire  and  energy  that 
charmed  them  at  that  period,  re- 
fined and  chastened  by  long 
practice  and  familiarity  with  all 
classes  of  auditors.  It  is  rare  to 
find  a  man  who  has  led  so  labo- 
rious a  life,  displaying,  after 
years  of  toil,  so  keen  an  interest 
in  every  movement  of  life  and 
affairs.  Though  classed  among 
the  conservative  men  of  the 
country,  he  is  the  eloquent  ad- 
vocate of  rational  progress  in 
every  form  of  social  develop- 
ment. 
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OR, 

THE   NATCHEZ'    CAPTIYE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  LOUISIANA. 
BT   AUSTIN    C.    BURDICK. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ST.   JCLIEN.       BTCNG    SERPENT. 

Wa  who  live  upon  tbc  Atlantic  seaboard,  and,  turning  our  eyes 
westward,  behold  the  "  Star  of  Empire  "  setting  amid  the  golden 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  while  the  folds  of  our  nation's  banner  almost 
enwrap  the  continent,  are  prone  to  look  upon  the  valley  of  tho 
Mississippi  as  a  region  o'd  in  civilization.  Yet,  long  after  the 
Atlantic  shores  were  gemmed  with  cities  and  thriving  villages,  the 
groat  valley  of  the  mid-continent  was  a  vast  solitude  unknown  to 
our  forefathers.  Long  after  colleges  and  schools,  governments  and 
courts,  societies  and  churches,  had  arisen  and  flourished  in  the 
Atlantic  colonies,  the  red  man  hunted  his  game  in  the  forest,  and 
drove  his  canoe  over  the  bosom  of  the  great  Father  of  Waters, 
unmolested  by  the  pale-faced  invader. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  hold  and  hardy  band 
of  adventurous  knights  and  warriors,  led  by  Hernando  de  Soto, 
landed  at  the  bay  of  Santo  Spiritu,  in  Florida,  and,  in  all  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  glorious  array,  started  off  through  the  deep 
forests  in  quest  of  those  fabled  cities  where  untold  gold  awaited 
their  coming.  On  they  went,  meeting  and  overcoming  obstacles 
innumerable,  and,  at  length,  a  worn  and  weary  remnant  of  tho 
once  proud  host  sat  down  to  rest  upon  the  bank  of  the  mighty 
river.  A  little  further  on,  they  went  through  the  wilds  of  Arkansas, 
but  the  same  stem,  dark  forest,  with  its  avenging  hordes  of  red 
men,  met  them  at  every  step,  and  they  came  back  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  De  Soto  laid  him  down  and  died.  His  great,  hard 
heart  was  broken.  The  remnant  of  his  party  hastily  constructed 
a  few  rude  vessels,  and  sailed  down  the  river,  followed  by  the 
curses  of  the  Indians. 

After  this,  the  great  valley  remained  untrodden  by  the  white 
men  for  a  century  and  a  half,  when,  in  July,  1673,  a  small  band 
of  Europeans  and  Canadians,  under  Jolict  and  Marquette,  reached 
the  banks  of  the  great  river.  They  had  come  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  had  wandered  through  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  Maumeo 
nnd  the  Wabash.  They  floated  down  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  where,  having  made  themselves  sure  that  the  Missis- 
sippi emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  returned  to  their  peo- 
ple in  Canada.  Great  rejoicings  were  held  over  the  reports  these 
adventurers  brought  with  them ;  yet  Joliet  and  Marquette  both 
dicil  ere  the  white  man  again  sought  the  Father  of  Waters. 

Seven  years  later,  the  celebrated  La  Salle,  at  the  head  of  forty 
soldiers  and  a  few  monks,  found  the  mighty  river,  and  after  re- 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  returning  with  more  aid,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  adventures  almost  incredible,  he  fairly  commenced  a 
colony  in  Louisiana.*  In  1687,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
companions,  and  the  few  white  men  left  were  little  better  than  a 
mere  handful  of  wandercre  in  the  wilderness. 

A  few  years  later,  came  the  men  whose  names  are  cherished  as 
among  those  who  suffered  the  most  and  worked  the  most  faithfully 
for  the  noble  homes  which  our  people  now  enjoy  in  the  garden  of 
tho  South.  Most  prominent  among  them  were  the  two  brothers, 
Iberville  and  Bienville,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  and  for  many  years  governor  of  the  colony. 
From  this  time  really  commenced  the  growth  of  the  infant  colony 
of  Louisiana. 

This  territory  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians, 
more  numerous,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
Some  of  them  were  mere  families,  insignificant  in  their  capacity 
as  distinctive  tribes,  but  yet  speaking  an  idiom  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, cherishing  their  own  exclusive  traditions,  and  exercising 
all  tho  rights  of  independent  powers.  But  the  principal  tribes  in 
the  southern  country  were  three  in  number — the  Natchez,  the 
Choctaws,  and  tbc  Chickasaws,  and  with  these  and  the  Yazoos, 
did  the  French  of  that  T)erio  I  have  mostly  to  deal. 

The  greatest  piece  of  land  speculation — the  most  stupendous 
business  fraud  the  world  has  ever  seen,  had  burst,  and  its  conjurer, 
John  Law,  had  fled  from  among  those  ho  had  so  magnificently 
duped.  The  "  Mississippi  Bubble,"  as  that  transaction  has  been 
generally  termed,  had  seen  all  its  wonderful  changes,  had  held 
millions  upon  millions  of  money  upon  its  face,  and  had  now  faded 
away  without  adding  much  to  the  population  of  the  country.  At 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  whole  white  population  of  Louis- 
iana did  not  probably  exceed  two  thousand  souls ;  but  added  to 
these  there  were  some  three  thousand  negroes,  most  of  whom  were 
slaves.  Three  or  four  years  before,  there  had  been  over  five  thou- 
sand white  people  there,  drawn  thither,  probably,  by  the  fabulous 
accounts  consequent  upon  Law's  great  scheme.  But  most  of  them, 
upon  reaching  the  country,  and  learning  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
chose  rather  to  return  to  their  former  homes  in  France,  than  to 
combat  the  dangers  of  the  deep  wilden 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1727  that  we  introduce  our  readers  to 
a  pleasant  home  on  tho  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  forty 
miles  above  where  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  now  stands,  the  Mar- 
quis Brion  St.  Julicn  had  located  himself,  and  erected  a  house. 
He  was  now  past  the  prime  of  life,  having  been  some  five  years 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Louisiana,  at  this  time,  comprised  the  whole  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes,  taking 
In  the  territory  of  which  we  have  since  made  many  States. 


on  the  road  through  the  second  half  century  of  his  life,  and  had 
left  France  out  of  pure  disgust  for  the  society  he  was  obliged  to 
mingle  with  there.  Unlike  most  of  those  who  came  to  the  new 
home  in  the  vast  wilderness — who,  leaving  their  native  country  in 
poverty,  had  come  here  hoping  to  better  their  fortunes,  be  was 
wealthy.  Ho  had  left  his  wife  in  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors,  and 
though  her  death  was  a  severe  blow  upon  his  noble  heart,  yet  that 
was  not  the  only  source  of  grief.  None  knew,  save  himself  and 
his  God,  what  it  was  that  made  him  so  sad  and  so  melancholy, 
and  why  one  so  wealthy  and  so  courted  should  fly  from  tho  thou- 
sand friends  of  his  native  land  to  seek  these  dreary  wilds.  And 
none  were  ever  to  know,  for  he  kept  the  secret  most  faithfully,  and 
when  ho  was  laid  away  in  his  forest  tomb,  his  great  life  secret  was 
locked  up  in  the  deep  solitude  of  eternity  with  him. 

Money  was  potent,  even  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  marquis  had 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous,  if  not  the  most  sumptuous,  residence 
in  the  country.  Near  his  estate,  the  great  river  made  a  sweep  to 
the  westward,  and  his  house  was  built  upon  a  small  tributary 
stream,  which  ran  nearly  south  from  its  source,  and  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  two  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  He  chose  this  place 
for  two  reasons  :  first,  he  thus  gained  a  more  elevated  site  for  his 
buildings ;  nnd  second,  he  was  more  free  from  the  annoyance  of 
those  who  passed  up  and  down  the  main  stream.  His  buildings 
were  five  in  number,  and  were  arranged  as  follows :  The  main 
house  was  forty  feet  square,  and  was  built  of  hewn  timber,  dove- 
tailed at  the  corners,  two  stories  high,  and  though  rough  outside, 
yet  very  handsomely  finished  and  furnished  within.  The  windows 
were  all  glazed,  and,  in  short,  every  convenience  and  comfort  ho 
could  desire  were  arrived  at,  even  to  the  library,  piazza,  wine-cel- 
lar, and  cupola.  Here  ho  and  his  family  lived,  with  such  of  his 
domestics  as  were  needed  about  him.  This  house  faced  to  the 
west,  being  about  ten  rods  from  the  river  to  the  eastward.  Next 
were  two  more  buildings,  one  upon  the  north  and  the  other  upon 
the  south  of  the  main  house,  and  each  about  twenty  feet  distant. 
Theso  were  each  twenty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide,  and  only  one 
storv  high,  and  also  built  of  hewn  timber,  nnd  were  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  black  slaves.  Then  back  of  all  these,  and  distant 
forty  feet,  were  two  more  buildings,  one  of  them,  twenty  feet 
square,  was  for  the  stable,  and  the  other,  fifty  feet  square,  was  for 
the  general  store-house  of  provisions  for  both  man  and  beast.  In 
front  of  the  main  dwelling,  extended  a  beautiful  garden  almost  to 
the  river,  most  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  the  choice  kinds  of  fruit  that  the  wealthy  owner  had  been  able 
to  obtain.  Outside  of  all,  was  a  stout,  barricade,  completely  en- 
closing tho  grounds  on  which  stood  the  buildings  and  most  of  the 
garden.  It  was  formed  of  posts  driven  firmly  into  tho  ground,  at 
the  distance  of  a  foot  apart  and  twelve  feet  high,  and  then  these 
intervals  were  tightly  filled  with  other  upright  timbers,  firmly  fas- 
tened in  their  places  by  transverse  girths  and  stout  wooden  pins. 
There  were  numerous  loop  er  port-holes  through  this  barricade, 
which  could  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  But  to  make  this 
as  near  like  his  old  chateau  in  France  as  possible,  a  barbican  was 
erected  upon  the  northern  side,  where  there  was  a  small  hillock, 
from  the  top  of  which  the  whole  surrounding  open  space  of  coun- 
try could  be  viewed. 

The  whole  household  of  the  marqnis  consisted  of  fifty-two  per- 
sons. There  were  himself  and  two  children,  and  one  nephew ; 
eight  male  white  servants,  mechanics, etc.,  and  five  female  whites; 
twenty -five  black  males,  and  ten  females  of  the  same  dusky  hue. 
And  now,  considering  that  St.  Julien  had  arms  and  ammunition 
in  plentv,  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  little  to  fear  from  the  red 
neighbors  who  prowled  about  his  premises.  And  yet  ho  had  one 
protection  that  ought  to  have  been  more  powerful  than  all  else, 
and  that  was  the  perfect  honor  and  genuine  kindness  with  which 
he  treated  all  the  Indians  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Late  one  afternoon,  the  marquis  went  out  into  one  of  his  fields 
that  lav  upon  tho  rich  bottom  of  the  Walnut  River — for  so  he 
called  this  river  upon  which  his  estate  stood,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  walnut  trees  that  stood  upon  its  banks  further  up  the 
stream.  The  Marquis  St.  Julien  was  a  tall  man,  with  a  slight 
tendency  to  stoop  in  his  gait,  though  this  was  more  the  result  of  a 
habit  of  deep  thought  which  he  had  contracted  than  of  any  physi- 
cal cause.  His  hair  was  gray — a  dark,  granite-like  gray,  and  he 
wore  it  long  over  his  shoulders,  whither  it  depended  in  loosely- 
flowing  curls.  His  features  were  very  regular  and  handsome,  but 
pale  and  thoughtful.  His  dross  was  mostly  of  black  velvet,  and 
its  few  ornaments  of  jet.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  noble-looking  man, 
and  just  such  an  one  as  the  common  class  would  love  to  obey  and 
instinctively  respect.  Hence  his  servants  were  fondly  attached  to 
him,  and  his  slaves  loved  him. 

He  walked  slowly  along,  until  he  came  to  the  field  that  he  par- 
ticularly wished  to  visit.  Here  he  found  his  corn  up  and  flourish- 
ing luxuriantly.  He  cast  his  eyes  about  over  the  broad  clearing, 
and  having  seen  that  the  enclosure  was  good,  and  that  all  else  was 
as  he  wished,  he  started  on  his  return.  The  sun  had  already 
reached  the  tops  of  the  giant  trees  to  the  westward,  and  long 
shadows  fell  across  the  way.  He  had  left  tho  field,  and  entered 
a  path  which  had  been  cut  smoothly  out  through  a  thick  copse  of 
hickory  trees  that  lay  between  the  corn-field  and  the  house,  and 
on  a  gentle,  rolling  swell  of  land  near  the  river,  and  north  of  the 
buildings.  It  was  quite  dusky  in  the  depth  of  this  copse,  and  un- 
der such  influence,  St.  Julien  slackened  his  pace,  and  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him  and  his  head  bowed,  he  walked  slowly, 
thoughtfully  on. 

He  had  nearly  gained  the  southern  edge  of  the  copse,  when  he 
was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  hearing  a  crashing  sound  among 
the  dry  sticks  near  him.  He  stopped  quickly,  and  on  the  instant 
his  pistol  was  in  his  hand.  He  had  time  to  sec  a  dark  object 
glide  from  the  path  in  front  of  him  towards  the  river,  and  as  no 
sense  of  personal  danger  could  drive  his  reasoning  powers  from 


him,  he  immediately  resolved  that  this  was  something  which 
wished  to  escape  him.  Another  thing,  also,  occurred  to  his  mind, 
and  that  was  that  no  man  could  escape  by  the  way  the  mystic  ob- 
ject had  taken ;  for  not  over  six  feet  from  the  path  in  that  section 
was  a  deep,  wide  ditch,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  dug  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  a  piece  of  wet  land  beyond  the  hickory  wood. 

The  marquis  stopped,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  tall,  powerful  man 
stepped  back  in  the  path.  It  was  an  Indian,  who  stood  nearly  a 
head  taller  than  St.  Julicn,  and  whose  form  was  straight  and 
muscular. 

"How?"  uttered  the  marquis,  stepping  back  and  lowering  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol ;  "  what  does  the  Slung  Serpent  here  V 

"  He  is  only  in  the  path  which  his  white  brother  has  made 
through  the  forest,"  returned  the  red  man,  casting  off  all  perturba- 
tion, nnd  standing  proudly  erect. 

"But  wherefore  art  thou  in  his  path?" 

"The  Stung  Serpent  is  on  his  way  to  his  people." 

"  And  are  there  none  of  thy  people  with  thee  ?  Does  the  Stung 
Serpent — he  who  stands  second  among  the  Snns  of  the  Natchez — 
wander  alone  so  far  from  home  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  he  is  not  afraid.  He  knows  the  white  chief  is  his 
friend,  and  wherefore  should  he  fear  !" 

"But  why  did  you  como  here?"  asked  the  marqnis,  coming 
more  directly  to  the  point. 

"  I  came  to  guide  some  traders  on  their  way  to  the  town  of  the 
great  white  chief,  and  my  boat  is  left  above  here  where  the  groat 
river  turns  towards  the  setting  sun,"  answered  the  Indian. 

"  Then  let  my  red  brother  return  with  me  to  my  home,  and 
there  rest  for  the  night." 

But  the  Indian  would  not  accept  the  invitation.  He  professed 
to  be  in  haste,  and  in  a  few  moments  more,  he  turned  on  his  way, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

As  the  marquis  turned  once  more  homeward,  he  pondered  upon 
this  thing.  He  knew  the  Stung  Serpent  well.  He  was  the  only 
brother  of  tho  Great  Sun,  or  chief,  of  the  Natchez,  and  was  the 
most  noted  warrior  of  the  whole  tribe.  Thus  far,  in  all  their  in- 
tercourse, St.  Julicn  had  found  him  upright  and  honorable,  but  he 
well  knew  how  treacherous  the  Natchez  could  be,  and  how  the 
crime  of  one  white  man  against  them  could  be  visited  upon  the 
heads  of  all  with  whom  they  might  come  in  contact.  That  Stung 
Serpent  should  have  come  fifty  miles  from  his  village  to  guide  a 
few  traders,  did  not  seem  probable,  and  yet  the  marquis  was  at  a 
loss  for  any  other  cause  of  the  visit.  At  all  events,  he  resolved  to 
be  prepared  for  danger;  so  when  he  reached  his  dwelling,  he 
called  his  people  together,  and  having  informed  them  of  what  he 
had  seen,  he  bade  them  be  on  their  guard. 

After  having  done  this,  he  was  about  to  turn  towards  the  bouse, 
when  one  of  his  blacks,  a  huge  Guineaman  of  Ashante,  named 
Tony,  came  up  to  him  and  spoke. 

"Look  hcah,  mas'r,  I  seed  dat  ar  Injun  when  he  went  down, 
an'  he  did  hah  two  white  men  with  'im.  But  he's  been  a  lookin' 
all  'bout  hcah  dis  long  while.  Dis  arternoon  I  seed  him  on  de  hill 
ober  heah  by  de  cattle,  an'  he  was  a  lookin'  sharp  all  round. 
S'pose  he  wants  some  ob  your  fat  oxen,  ch,  mas'r  t" 

"When  did  he  go  down,  Tony?" 

"  Arly  dis  mornin'." 

"  And  when  did  yon  see  him  first  on  his  return  V 

"Jus"  'bout  an  hour  arternoon." 

"  Then  see  that  the  dogs  are  confined  among  the  cattle.  The 
red  scamps  may  mean  mischief." 

And  with  this,  the  marquis  turned  and  went  into  the  house. 
He  did  not  wish  to  lose  any  of  his  cattle,  though  he  would  readily 
have  given  bountifully  of  them  to  those  in  absolute  need. 

Ah,  St.  Julien,  watch  thy  cattle,  but  the  red  man  wants  them 
not.     His  quest  is  nearer  thy  heart ! 


CHAPTER  n. 

ST.    DENIS.      AN    EVIL   ETE. 

Wb  have  remarked  that  the  Marquis  St.  Julicn  had  two  chil- 
dren. They  were  twins,  and  were  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Louis  St. 
Julien  had  seen  seventeen  years  of  life,  and  he  had  mnch  of  his 
father's  look,  save  that  his  frame  never  promised  such  height.  H» 
was  rather  small  for  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  at  first  sight  he 
seemed  delicate  almost  to  effeminacy ;  but  upon  acquaintance, 
those  impressions  passed  away;  for  as  the  quick  fire  of  his  energy 
became  manifest,  and  some  passing  occasion  called  into  action  the 
finely-knit  muscular  system  that  lay  concealed  beneath  the  modest 
exterior,  the  beholder  found  that  there  was  much  of  the  physical 
man  there  after  all.  Those  who  knew  Louis  best,  knew  how  noble 
he  was  at  heart,  and  how  fearless  he  was  of  danger.  In  the  hour 
of  the  deepest  peril,  he  carried  a  steady  hand  and  a  cool  head,  and 
if  ho  was  more  than  usually  moved,  it  was  for  some  loved  friend 
who  might  share  the  danger  with  him.  His  hair,  which  was  of  a 
dark  golden  hue,  hung  loosely  over  his  shoulders,  curling,  as  did 
his  father's,  and  his  eyes  were  large  and  bright,  and  of  a  deep-blue 
color. 

The  sister  was  called  Louise.  Not  only  was  she  of  the  same 
age,  but  in  every  respect  of  feature  did  she  rescmblo  her  brother. 
She  may  have  been  a  little  smaller,  but  the  difference  was  not 
readily  noticed.  She  had  the  same  regularity  of  feature,  the  same 
deep  golden  hair,  the  same  brilliant  blue  eye,  the  same  fair,  open 
brow,  and  the  same  nobleness  of  expression.  She  was  a  beauti. 
ful  girl,  and  as  she  and  her  brother  wandered  about  together,  many 
and  many  were  the  untutored  red  men  who  had  dwelt  with  a  sort 
of  religious  awe  upon  the  fair  picture. 

We  have  also  said  that  the  marquis  had  a  nephew  living  with 
him.  This  was  Simon  Lobois,  the  son  of  St.  Julien's  elder  sister. 
He  was  near  five-and-thirty  years  of  age,  rather  below  the  medium 
stature   of  man,  and  not  very  perfect  in   physical   form.     His 
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shoulders  were  heavy,  almost  to  humpiness,  and  his  head  was 
thrown  forward  instead  of  standing  erect.  His  arras  were  very 
long,  and  his  legs  rather  short  and  crooked.  Hi*  hair  was  black 
and  crisp,  and  his  eyes  also  Mack  and  small  ;  his  face  was  very 
regular  in  feature,  and  might  have  been  called  handsome  but  for 
the  tendency  of  the,  brow  to  premature  wrinkles,  the  strange 
sharpness  of  the  small  black  eyes,  and  the  uncouth  crispiness  of 
the  hair.  He  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
had  soon  squandered  what  little  patrimony  was  left  him.  After 
this,  he  had  sought  his  uncle,  who  kindly  gave  him  a  home. 
Simon  was  an  excellent  accountant,  and  naturally  a  smart  busi- 
ness man ;  so  when  the  marquis  resolved  to  come  to  America,  he 
took  his  nephew  with  him,  to  help  superintend  the  business,  and 
also  to  act  as  tutor  for  his  two  children,  for  Simon  was  a  good 
scholar. 

And  thus  far,  Simon  Lobois  had  been  faithful  to  his  trust.  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  six  years,  since  his  uncle  had  resided  in  the  new 
country,  he  had  been  attentive  to  his  business,  and  particular  in 
his  tutorage  of  tho  children,  whom  he  had  thus  seen  grow  up  from 
a  mere  boy  and  girl  to  a  well-developed  and  nobly-inclined  youth 
and  maiden. 

It  was  on  tho  second  evening  after  the  marquis  had  met  the 
Stung  Serpent  in  tho  wood  that  the  family  were  sitting  in  ono  of 
the  rooms  which  looked  out  upon  the  garden.  It  was  towards 
eight  o'clock,  but  there  were  no  lamps  lighted,  for  the  moon  was 
np.  bright  and  full,  in  the  west,  and  her  soft  beams  wero  poured 
into  the  sitting-room  in  a  gentle  flood,  which  sufficed  for  all  pur- 
poses of  conversation.  Thus  tho  family  sat,  when  one  of  the  ser- 
vants entered,  and  announced  that  a  stranger  had  arrived,  and 
asked  for  shelter  and  food.  St.  Julieu's  answer  was  quickly 
spoken : 

"  Give  him  food,  and  then  conduct  him  hither." 

In  the  meantime,  lights  were  brought,  and  when  the  new-comer 
entered,  tho  windows  had  been  closed,  and  the  room  was  now 
brilliantly  lighted.  He  was  a  tall,  nobly-formed  man,  not  over 
fivc-and-twenty,  with  a  profusion  of  nut-brown  ringlets  clustering 
about  his  high,  full  brow,  and  a  sweet  smile  of  gratitude  lighting 
np  his  handsome  face. 

"  Ha !  a  white  man  ?"  uttered  the  marquis,  starting  up.  "  Wel- 
come, sir, — thrice  welcome  !  My  mind  has  so  run  upon  these  red 
dogs,  for  the  past  four-and-twenty  hours,  that  I  expected  to  havo 
seen  one  of  them  now.     And  a  countryman  !" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  spoke  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  peculiarly  soft  and 
pleasant.     "  France  is  my  native  land." 

"  Then  welcome  again,"  resumed  the  host,  shaking  the  stran- 
ger once  more  by  the  hand,  and  then  conducting  him  to  a  scat. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  the  natural  topics  of  the  times, 
bnt  Simon  Lobois  did  not  join  in  it.  Ho  had  made  one  or  two 
remarks  at  the  commencement ;  bnt,  suddenly,  he  seemed  moved 
by  the  Btranger's  appearance,  and  now  he  was  engaged  in  scan- 
ning his  countenance.  At  length,  he  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a 
solution  of  tho  mystery,  and  a  dark  cloud  gathered  over  his 
features. 

Meanwhile  the  conversation  went  on,  and  both  Louis  and  Louise 
gcemcd  trying  to  recall  some  memory  of  the  past. 

"How  far  up  are  you  going?"  asked  the  marquis,  at  length. 

"  At  present,"  returned  the  stranger,  "  I  had  only  thought  of 
seeking  the  dwelling  of  the  Marquis  Brion  St.  Julicn." 

"  Ah  I"  uttered  tho  host,  elevating  his  eyebrows.  "  Did  you 
ever  know  me  in  France  1" 

"  Very  well." 

"  But— really— " 

The  marquis  was  hero  interrupted  by  Louis,  who,  at  that  mo- 
ment, sprang  from  his  chair. 

"  Aha,"  tho  youth  cried,  "  I  know  you  now  !'' 

"Do  youl"  said  the  visitor,  arising  and  grasping  Louis  by  the 
hand. 

"  Tes — yes ;  Goupart  St.  Denis  !" 

"  St.  Denis  t"  nttercd  the  old  man,  starting  quickly  from  his 
chair  and  hastening  forward. 

"  Goupart  I"  cried  Louise,  also  springing  forward.  '  Goupart — 
Goupart  1"  she  repeated.    "  O,  it  is — it  is  !    Dear,  good  Goupart  I" 

And  as  those  words  fell  from  her  lips,  she  bounded  forward,  and 
caught  tho  young  man  by  the  hand.  His  eye  burned  with  a 
strange  light  as  he  met  her  glad,  joyous  look,  and  his  voice  was 
marked  by  a  perceptive  tremulousness,  as  he  said  : 

"  Yes,  Louise, — it  is  your  old  friend  Goupart." 

"  Goupart  St.  Denis !"  muttered  tho  dark-browed  nephew,  to 
himself,  as  he  cast  a  look  of  unmistakable  hatred  towards  the 
new-comer. 

"  Here,  Simon,"  uttered  the  marquis,  turning  towards  his 
nephew,  "  don't  you  remember  Goupart  St.  Denis  ? — our  young 
Goupart,  who  used  to  come  and  shoot  my  game,  and  frighten  you 
with  his  gun  and  pistols  ?" 

>•  Ah — a — yes  I"  said  Simon,  arising,  and  smiling  with  an  effort. 
"  M.  St.  Denis,  your  humble  servant,  sir.  We  are  happy  to  see 
you  among  us  once  more." 

The  forced  tone  of  this  speech  was  apparent  to  no  ono  but  to 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  He,  however,  noticed  it  at  once, 
for  it  was  so  different  from  the  other  greetings  he  had  met.  But 
he  made  no  remark,  and  Simon  quickly  reseated  himself. 

Goupart  St.  Denis  had  once  lived  very  near  to  St.  Julien's 
country  residence,  and  among  all  the  youthful  visitors,  he  was  by 
far  the  most  welcome.  His  father  was  a  count  and  a  gentleman, 
and  Goupart  was  a  whole-souled,  noble  boy.  In  those  days,  Louis 
and  Louise  were  merry  children,  and  the  stout  Goupart  used  to 
play  with  them  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day.  And  in  those 
days,  too,  he  used  to  carry  the  lovely  little  girl  in  his  arms,  and  he 
used  to  tell  her  that  some  day  she  should  be  his  wife ;  and  then 
bhe  would  laugh  and  clap  her  little  dimpled  hands,  and  sometimes 


she  would  pinch  his  cheek,  and  box  his  car,  and  tell  him  she 
should  be  stronger,  and  could  punish  him  more  severely  when  she 
became  his  wife.  But  those  days  were  gone  now,  and  while  Gou- 
part had  only  put  on  a  very  little  more  manhood,  Louiso  had 
grown  from  a  thoughtless  child  to  bo  a  very  beautiful  maiden. 

"But  how  is  it,  Goupart !"  asked  the  marquis,  after  the  party 
had  become  calm.     "  What  brings  you  hero  into  this  wilderness  J" 

"Of  a  truth,  my  old  friend,  I  camo  to  seek  my  fortune,"  re- 
turned the  young  man.  "  You  know  my  father  lost  his  all  in  his 
meddling  in  tho  affairs  of  Spain,  and  when  ho  died,  three  years 
ago,  I  found  myself  not  only  alono  in  the  world,  but  nearly  penni- 
less. The  little  estate  at  Sezanne,  in  Lower  Marne,  was  tho  only 
thing  left,  and  even  upon  that  hung  a  debt.  I  sold  it,  and  after 
paying  off  all  demands,  I  found  myself  the  owner  of  the  enormous 
sum  of  ten  thousand  francs.  What  should  I  do?  That  would 
not  last  me  a  month  if  I  remained  amongst  my  old  associates.  I 
had  no  work,  and  as  for  the  army,  I  hated  it,  for  I  had  seen  enough 
to  assure  mo  that  real  merit  had  little  to  do  with  promotion  under 
tho  scheming  minister.  The  last  of  iny  father's  wealth  ho  lost  in 
Law's  great  Mississippi  scheme ;  and  now  that  I  was  left  alone,  I 
was  not  long  in  turning  my  eyes  hither.  '  Something,'  said  I,  to 
myself,  '  must  turn  up  ;'  and  I  came.  At  New  Orleans,  I  heard 
that  a  Marquis  Brion  St.  Julien  had  settled  up  hero  somewhere. 
I  think  I  must  have  been  crazy  for  awhile  after  receiving  this  in- 
formation;  but  when  I  did  really  come  to  myself,  I  started,  and 
hero  I  am." 

"  But  didn't  you  know  that  wo  were  here?"  asked  tho  marquis. 

"  Why,  no.  I  thought  you  were  in  Canada.  I  did  not  dream 
that  you  were  here." 

"  Yes — here  wc  are  1"  cried  the  old  man,  joyfully,  "and  now  wo 
will  live  over  some  of  the  happy  days  again." 

"Ay,"  added  Goupart,  "and  forget  all  the  dark  ones." 

A  quick  shade  passed  over  the  old  man's  face,  and  for  the  in- 
stant, his  head  was  bowed ;  but  tho  emotion  quickly  passed  away, 
and  the  smiles  came  back  to  his  face. 

After  this,  tho  conversation  turned  upon  affairs  in  the  nativo 
country,  and  for  threo  hours  the  marquis  kept  his  visitor  answer- 
ing questions  and  retailing  the  news  of  the  past  six  years.  It  was 
at  a  late  hour  when  they  separated,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
Brion  St.  Julicn  called  upon  God  to  bless  his  young  friend.  There 
was  something  in  Goupart's  presence  that  had  called  up  the 
brighter  days  of  his  past  life,  and  ho  was  happy  in  tho  hope  that 
he  might  keep  the  youth  a  long  whilo  with  him. 

As  for  Louis,  when  he  retired,  his  mind  was  fairly  turned  up- 
side down,  and  tho  pictures  of  sports  he  would  havo  with  Gou- 
part floated  before  him  in  wild,  fantastic  forms. 

And  Louise — how  felt  she  ?  She  retired  to  her  chamber,  and 
for  a  while,  only  a  bright  joy  seemed  to  move  her ;  but  gradually 
her  thoughts  seemed  to  take  a  more  serious  turn,  for  her  counte- 
nance changed  to  a  sober,  thoughtful  cast,  and  with  her  hands 
clasped  upon  her  bosom,  she  bowed  her  head,  and  thus  she  re- 
mained for  a  long  while,  her  bosom  heaving  with  some  deep  emo- 
tion, while  tho  color  of  her  face  changed  like  the  deepening 
twilight. 

But  there  was  ono  more  whom  we  have  seen  affected  by  the 
yonng  man's  presence.  Simon  Lobois  retired  to  his  chamber,  and 
for  some  time  he  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment  with  quick, 
nervous  strides.  His  face  showed  that  ho  was  ill  at  ease,  and  the 
clenching  of  the  hands  seemed  to  speak  of  a  war  within. 

"  What  brought  him  here  ?"  he  muttered,  to  himself,  as  he 
stopped  and  sat  down  upon  tho  edge  of  the  bed.  "  Now  we'll  have 
more  boy's  play  and  monkey-dancing,  and  it  will  all  end  in  his 
falling  in  love  with  Louise.  And  if  he  does  so,  and  should  ask 
for  her  hand,  I  am  simply  sure  that  the  old  man  would  tell  him — 
yes.  But  what  does  she  want  with  tho  young  popinjay  ?  By  our 
Lady !  I'll  be  ahead  of  him.  And  if  I  should  be — bnt  I  wont 
anticipate — only — "  and  here  his  voice  sank  low  and  deep, — "he 
who  treads  upon  me  may  tread  upon  dangerous  ground !  Let 
them  beware  I" 


CHAPTER  m. 

A    CONK1.KBNCB.      A    BTRANGB    DOUBT. 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  dawned  brightly,  and  at  an  early 
hour,  Goupart  and  Louis  were  astir.  The  latter  took  his  friend 
all  over  the  buildings,  showed  him  the  defences,  and  would  have 
passed  out  through  the  northern  gate,  had  not  tho  marquis  joined 
them  just  as  they  came  out  of  the  stable  leading  two  horses  by  the 
bridles. 

"  How  now,  you  young  rascals  !"  cried  the  old  man.  "Are  ye 
going  to  run  off  with  my  horses  ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  St.  Denis,  with  a  merry  laugh.  "We 
were  going  to  let  the  hoiscs  run  a  bit  with  us.  But  we  wont  go 
now,  unless  you'll  go  with  us.  Here,  Louis,  hold  this  animal  of 
mine,  while  I  help  your  father  to  saddle  his ;  for  I  know  he'll  love 
to  snuff  the  fresh  air  before  breakfast." 

The  old  man  joined  in  the  plan  joyfully,  and  ere  long  the  three 
were  galloping  off  over  the  country.  They  laughed  and  shouted 
merrily  on  the  way,  and  the  forest  rang  with  the  echoes  of  their 
glad  voices.  When  they  returned  to  the  house,  they  found  Louise 
upon  the  piazza,  her  face  radiant  with  smiles,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, the  party  adjourned  to  the  breakfast  room,  where  some  hot 
corn  bread  and  savory  venison  were  awaiting  the  knife-strokes  of 
the  hungry. 

Simon  Lobois  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  morning'B  sports ; 
and  when  the  party  sat  down  to  the  table,  he  was  silent  and  moody. 
Several  times  he  tried  to  hide  his  emotions,  and  finally  he  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  engage  in  quite  an  animated  conversation.  After 
the  meal  was  done,  Simon  took  the  first  opportunity  to  call  the 
marquis  one  side,  and  as  he  said  that  he  wished  to  have  a  few  mo- 


ments of  private  conversation,  the  old  man  retired  to  his  library, 
whither  Simon  followed  him. 

"  Now,  what  is  it  ?"  asked  St.  Julien,  after  they  had  both  be- 
come seated. 

It  was  some  moments  before  the  nephew  replied ;  bnt  at  length 
he  seemed  to  collect  his  mental  forces,  and  ho  commenced  : 

"  M.  St.  Julicn,"  his  voice  trembled  at  first,  but  it  grew  more 
steady  as  ho  went  on,  "  I  havo  now  besn  in  your  family  a  long 
whilo,  and  my  attachments  have  become  strong  and  fixed.  Six 
years  ago,  you  placed  your  children  under  my  charge,  and  I  have 
done  all  I  could  for  them." 

"  I  know — I  know,  Simon,"  uttered  tho  old  man,  "  and  I  hava 
told  you  a  thousand  times  how  grateful  I  was." 

"  Yes,  sir;  and  your  gratitude  has  been  a  choice  blessing  to  me. 
Bnt  remember  the  hours  I  have  spent  with  those  two  children — " 

"  And  haven't  they  been  happy  hours,  Simon  ?" 

"  Indeed  they  have,  sir,  been  very  happy  ones.  But,  alas  I  the 
thought  has  often  been  with  me  of  late — must  they  all  end  in 
misery  now  ?" 

"How,  Simon? — misery?"  uttered  the  marquis,  in  astonish- 
ment. "  What  mean  you  ?  Do  you  fear  that  I  am  going  to  turn 
you  away  ?" 

An  instantaneous  flash  of  defiance  passed  over  the  younger 
man's  face,  but  ho  revealed  none  of  the  feeling  that  had  given  it 
birth. 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied,  "  I  did  not  fear  that.  Yon  do  not  under- 
stand me.  Remember,  sir,  that  Louise  St.  Julien  has  grown  up 
under  my  care — that  I  havo  seen  each  opening  beauty  as  it  has 
gradually  expanded  itself  into  life,  and  each  bud  of  promise  I 
have  seen  blo«som  into  the  full  rose.  I  have  marked  each  line  of 
care  that  came  upon  her  brow,  and  my  heart  leaped  with  pleasure 
as  joy  came  to  sweep  the  care-marks  away.  I  have  watched  her 
mind  expand,  and  carefully  havo  I  aided  in  its  healthy  growth. 
She  has  now  grown  to  be  a  woman.  Think  you  I  have  seen  and 
known  all  this  unmoved  ?  No,  sir.  My  heart  has  been  caught  in 
the  snare  of  her  charms,  and  I  am  but  as  an  outcast  now,  if  I  pos- 
sess her  not  for  mine  own.     You  understand  me  now  ?" 

Brion  St.  Julien  understood,  but  he  made  no  reply.  He  started 
when  the  truth  first  broke  upon  him ;  and  when  Simon  had  ceased 
speaking,  he  arose  to  his  feet,  and  commenced  to  pace  the  room. 
The  nephew  watched  him  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  a  tone  as 
soft  and  persuasive  as  he  could  assume,  ho  resumed  : 

"  Reflect  calmly  upon  this,  my  lord.  Remember,  you  are  grow- 
ing old ;  your  children  are  yet  young — " 

"  Too  young  for  this,  Simon,"  whispered  the  marquis.  "And 
then  I  am  not  old,  either.     I  am  but  fifty-five — that's  all." 

'■  I  know,"  pursued  the  nephew;  "but  Louise  is  not  young. 
Her  mind  is  that  of  a  woman,  and  her  system  is  all  developed." 

"  But  you  are  one  year  over  and  above  double  her  own  age," 
suggested  the  parent ;  "almost  old  enough — ay,  full  old  enough  t 
be  her  father." 

"  And  yet  I  am  not  old,  nor  have  I  yet  reached  my  prime ;  on 
five-and-thirty  years.  But  what  of  all  this  ?  Speak  plainly,  sir, 
and  let  me  know  your  mind.  Only  remember  that  I  have  no 
sought  your  daughter's  society.  It  has  been  forced  upon  me,  and 
I  could  not  avoid  the  result.  Ah,  sir,  I  cannot  think  you  will 
refuse  me." 

Now,  to  speak  the  truth  for  the  marquis — for  he  would  never 
have  spoken  it  under  present  circumstances, — he  had  not  the  full- 
est confidence  in  Simon  Lobois.  He  knew  that  his  nephew  would 
work  well  for  pay,  but  he  had  long  doubted  the  truth  of  his  heart 
— the  pureness  of  his  motives ;  and  what  was  more,  he  had  mo- 
ments when  he  almost  feared  him.  This  latter  emotion  was  a 
sort  of  dim,  vague  working  of  the  mind,  without  point  and  with- 
out shape ;  bnt  yet  it  worked,  and  had  its  influence. 

At  length  the  marquis  stopped  and  sat  down,  and  he  had  be- 
come very  calm  as  he  did  so. 

"Simon,"  he  said,  "when  I  left  France,  I  left  all  the  rotten, 
useless  usages  of  society  behind  me,  and  here  I  resolved  to  form 
a  world  of  my  own.  First  among  the  miserable  falsehoods  of  old 
society,  I  meant  to  cast  away  that  plan  which  makes  the  marriage 
of  the  child  a  work  of  the  parent.  When  my  child  is  old  enough 
to  marry,  she  is  old  enough  to  select  her  own  husband ;  and  until 
she  is  old  enough  to  use  her  own  judgment  in  that  respect,  she  is 
not  old  enough  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  wife.  Upon  the  mar- 
riage of  my  children  may  depend  the  whole  weal  or  woe  of  their 
earthly  future.  Such  being  the  case,  I  must  leave  them  to  choose 
for  themselves,  only  hoping  that  they  will  seek  my  counsel,  and 
listen  to  my  advice,  so  far  as  my  judgment  is  good." 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  by  this,  sir  V  asked  Simon,  not  able 
to  conceal  his  chagrin. 

"  Simply  that  Louise  may  choose  her  own  husband." 

"  But  you  will  exercise  some  authority  ?  You  will  speak  in  my 
behalf?" 

"  First,  I  would  know  if  the  girl  chooses  you." 

"But — but — you  might  influence  her  choice." 

"Not  now,  Simon." 

"  Yet  you  will  speak  one  word  1" 

"  Why  so  soon  ?  Louise  is  young  yet.  Why,  bless  you  man, 
there's  some  time  yet — some  years — ere  she'll  be  of  lawful  age." 

"  Not  quite  a  year,  sir." 

"  I  mean  ere  she'll  be  able  to  do  business  as  an  heiress.  Let  tho 
matter  rest  now." 

"  No,  no— I  cannot.  I  cannot  live  in  doubt.  I  must  know 
what  my  fate  is  to  be." 

"  Bnt  what  is  to  be  gained  by  this  haste  ?  Louise  must  be  free 
yet,  unless  she  may  reciprocate  your  own  love." 

"  Ay,"  cried  Simon,  hotly  and  passionately,  and  speaking  now 
without  thought  or  consideration  ;  "  but  how  long  is  this  to  be  so  ? 
How  long  before  this  new-fledged  popinjay  may  seize  her  with  th« 
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fire  of  his  eve,  and  seduce  her  to  loving  him  ?  He  is  here,  and  he 
is  likely  to  stay  hero  while — " 

"  Simon  Lobois  I"  'poke  the  marquis,  sternly  and  quickly, 
"you  know  not  what  you  say.  Beware,  sir,  or  I  may  tell  you  a 
truth  that  shall  grate  upon  thine  ear." 

"  Speak,  sir, — speak  I"  uttered  the  nephew,  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  passion.     "  Let  me  hear  all.    By  our  Lady  !  if  you  can — " 

"Listen,"  interrupted  the  marquis,  "and  you  shall  hear.  I 
took  you  to  my  home  penniless  and  almost —  But  no  ;  such 
recriminations  are  not  fit  for  men.  Only  remember  you  this  :  the 
Count  St.  Denis  was  one  among  the  few,  very  few,  true  friends  I 
ever  hud  ;  and  his  only  son  has  inherited  all  his  father's  good 
qualities,  all  his  nobleness  of  soul,  and  all  his  virtues.  And  mark 
mc,  I  love  Goupart  St.  Denis.  Yet  I  will  speak  one  word  more 
since  you  have  brought  the  subject  up  ;  and  I  hope  this  may  be  the 
last  time  that  need  shall  arise  of  alluding  to  the  subject  When 
I  came  here,  you  begged  that  I  would  take  you  with  me.  I  offer- 
ed you  a  salary  of  four  thousand  francs  a  year  in  money,  besides 
your  living,  to  come  and  keep  the  bare  account  of  my  business, 
and  three  thousand  more  to  teach  my  children.  Thus  far  you 
have  done  your  dulv  well.     Have  I  not  done  mine  V 

There  was  something  in  the  look,  the  tone,  and  the  words  of  the 
speaker,  that  struck  a  transient  feeling  of  awe  to  Simon's  soul, 
and  in  a  moment  he  concealed  all  traces  of  bis  Sjllger.  lie  found 
that  there  was  much  of  the  old  blood  yet  left  in  the  old  noble,  and 
that  hot  words  would  only  serve  to  blast  his  own  hopes.  So  ho 
assumed  a  repentant  tone,  and  with  a  more  modest  look,  he  said  : 

"  Forgive  me,  sir.  1  meant  not  to  speak  ill  of  any  one,  buj  my 
tongue  ran  away  with  me.  Out  of  my  deep  love  tor  your  noblo 
child,  sprang  a  dreadful  fear  when  I  saw  St.  Denis  come.  But 
may  I  not  speak  with  Louise  ?     May  I  not  ask  her  to  be  mine  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  may." 

"  And  if  she  says  yes  ?" 

"  Then  I  should  simply  bid  her  follow  her  own  wishes." 

Simon  Lobois  thanked  his  uncle,  and  then  left  the  room,  and 
when  he  was  alone,  his  hands  were  clenched,  and  his  brow  was 
dark. 

"  By  the  Lady  of  our  Faith  !"  uttered  the  marquis,  as  ho  was 
left  to  himself,  "  the  fellow  has  shown  his  hand  now.  I  have  ex- 
pected this.  But  I'll  not  borrow  trouble.  I  know  full  well  his 
disposition,  and  1  know  how  angry  he  can  be.  But  he's  too  old, 
and  then  again,  he's  her  own  cousin.  I  like  not  this  intermarriage 
of  blood  relations.  France  is  already  put  pli  d  and  governed  by 
fools  in  consequence  of  it.    Yet  I'll  not  0|  pose  my  child's  choice." 

The  old  man  stopped  here,  for,  at  that  moment,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  St.  Denis  in  the  ball  culling  his  name.  As  he  went  out, 
he  saw  Lobois  standing  in  the  doorway  at  t'le  back  of  the  house. 
He  saw  the  dark  look  that  rested  upon  those  features,  and  ho 
marked  the  glance  of  that  sharp,  quick  eve  which  rested  upon  the 
happy  group  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  A  quick  shudder  crept 
through  his  frame,  for  the  thought  came  strangely  to  him  that 
thobe  eyes  were  like  a  serpent's ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

X    GOLDEN    SCHEME    IS    BLASTED. 

All  that  day  did  Simon  Lobois  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  speak 
alone  with  Louise,  and  it  was   not   until  towards  evening  that  ho 

fained  the  wished-for  opportunity.  She  was  standing  in  the  hall, 
cr  brother  and  Gonpart  having  gone  down  to  the  river,  while  the 
marquis  was  somewhere  anions  the  blacks,  giving  directions  for 
the  next  day's  work.  Simon  touched  the  maiden  upon  the  arm, 
and  a-ked  her  to  follow  him  into  the  study,  as  lie  Wished  to  speak 
with  her  a  moment.  The  beautiful  girl  smiled  a  reply,  and  laugh- 
ingly tripped  along  by  his  side  to  the  designated  apartment.  This 
was  upon  the  first  lloor,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  hou-e,  op- 
posite the  sitting-room,  and  had  been  fitted  up  for  a  study.  It 
was  where  the  teacher  was  wont  to  hear  his  pupils  recite  their 
lessons. 


Lobois  took  a  scat,  and  Louise  followed  his  example,  and  then 
she  looked  up  eagerly  into  her  tutor's  face,  as  if  anxious  to  know 
what  wonderful  thing  he  had  to  tell.  Simon  did  not  stop  long 
now  to  consider,  for  he  had  been  pondering  upon  the  subject  all 
day,  and  not  only  had  he  resolved  upon  what  he  would  say  first, 
but  he  had  planned  the  whole  conversation,  for  he  imagined  that 
the  maiden  would  be  coy  and  bashful,  and  ho  had  the  language  all 
framed  for  meeting  her  faint  and  timid  responses,  as  they  should 
come  up. 

"  Louise,"  he  commenced,  in  a  very  soft,  winning  tone — and  he 
could  speak  vciy  sweetly,  too,  when  he  chose, — "  I  want  you  to 
listen  to  mc  candidly,  now,  and  weigh  well  what  I  shall  say." 

"  How  now,  good  master  I"  cried  the  happy  girl,  with  a  merry 
twinkle  of  the  eye  ;  "  am  I  to  take  a  lesson  for  not  getting  one  to- 
day?" 

"  No,  no.  Listen,  and  be  sober,  for  I  would  be  serious.  Yon 
know  how  our  lives  have  been  spent  hero  for  the  last  six  years, 
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nnd  how  we  have  moved  about  in  onr  little  world  here  in  the  wil- 
derness. You  have  been  my  constant  companion."  Then  Simon 
introduced  the  same  speech,  word  for  word,  that  he  had  made  to 
the  parent  in  the  morning,  about  the  expanding  beauties  and  bud- 
ding promises,  etc.,  and  he  ended  thus  :  "  And  now  womanhood 
has  come  upon  you  with  its  loveliness  and  goodness  all  nobly 
developed,  and  my  heart  has  become  captive,  and  is  all  your 
own." 

"  Good  Simon,  sweet  cousin,  I  am  glad  yon  love  me  1"  said  the 
maiden,  with  a  bright  smile. 

"Are  you,  Louise?"  the  tutor  cried,  eagerly.  "  O,  and  will 
you  be  mine  ?" 

"  Be  yours  ?     Be  your  what  ?" 

"  My  wife,  most  lovely  girl, — my  wife  !" 

Louise  St.  .Tnlicn  gazed  for  some  moments  into  Simon's  faee, 
and  then  burst  into  a  long,  loud  laugh. 

"  O,  you  do  not  mean  so  ?  You  are  not  in  earnest  ?"  she  utter- 
ed, for  she  could  not  at  first  realize  it. 

"  Mean  it  ?  Do  not,  say  you  ?  By  heavens,  Louise,  I  do  mean 
it !"  This  unexpected  turn  had  thrown  him  entirely  from  his 
studied  plan. 

"  Mean  to  ask  me  to  be  your  wife  ?"  spoke  the  fair  girl,  giving 
each  word  a  particular  emphasis,  and  speaking  with  a  pause  be- 
tween every  one,  as  though  she  would  have  no  misunderstanding. 

"  Most  assuredly  I  do.  I  love  yon  as  the  very  core  of  my  soul, 
and  I  cannot  lose  you  now.  How  can  I  help  loving  you  ?  How 
should  I  be  with  yon  thus  as  I  have  been,  and  not  love  yon  ?  O, 
blessed  one,  you  will  not  crush  me  now !" 

Again  Louise  gazed  into  her  cousin's  face  for  some  moments,  as 
though  she  would  read  the  truth  there. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  possible !"  she  uttered,  at  length.  "  Wake  np, 
Simon ;  shake  yourself,  and  see  if  you  have  not  been  dreaming 
this  !  I  be  your  wife  ?  Why,  you  are  more  fit  for  my  father. 
Don't  sppak  so  any  more,  Simon,  for  you'll  frighten  mc.  ' 

"  And  can  the  love  of  a  true  and  faithful  heart  frighten  yon !" 
he  asked. 

"Most  assuredly  not.  Yon  mav  love  me  as  much  as  yon 
please — as  an  only  <  ousin  ought  to  love,  or  as  a  father  ought  to 
love,  or,  yet,  as  a  faithful  teacher  ought  to  love  a  dntiful  pupil ; 
but  if  you  talk  of  marriage  to  me  any  more,  I  shall  certainly  think 
you  are  crazy,  and  then,  of  course,  I  should  be  frightened,  for  I 
am  afraid  of  crazy  folks.  Don't  you  remember  old  Sans  Sur 
Clairvaux — how  crazy  he  was  ? — how  he  used  to  frighten  us  chil- 
dren at  the  old  chateau  ?  He  used  to  tell  about  marrying,  and 
don't  you  remember  how  he  used  to  try  and  make  love  to  Mar- 
guerite, the  old  miller's  daughter  ?  Don't  talk  so  to  me  any  more, 
or  I  shall  surely  think  your  Drain  is  turned." 

For  some  moments,  Simon  gazed  upon  the  fair  girl  in  utter 
astonishment.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  whether  she  was 
making  game  of  him,  or  whether  she  was  in  earnest.  But  had  he 
reflected  for  a  moment  upon  the  character  of  the  lovely  pupil  as 
he  knew  it,  ho  would  have  known  that  she  could  not  descend  to 
sport  with  his  feelings.     Then  he  still  might  appeal  to  her  heart. 

"  Alas  !"  he  murmured,  choking  down  his  indignation,  "  yon 
know  not  what  yon  do.  You  know  not  the  deep  love  that  dwells 
like  a  consuming  fire  within.  But  I  will  not  ask  you  to  marry  me 
now.  Only  promise  that,  some  time,  yon  will  be  mine.  Give  me 
your  heart,  and  pledge  me  your  hand.  And  then  we  will  be  mar- 
ried when  you  are  older.     6,  do  not  refuse  me  this  !" 

"  My  conscience,  Simon,  if  we  wait  for  that,  your  hair  will  be 
gray,  and  you  will  have  to  walk  with  a  staff.  And  then  what  a 
sorry  looking  couple  we  should  make !  Don't,  Simon, — don't 
talk"  so  any  more.  It's  foolish  in  you  to  do  so.  I  do  really  begin 
to  think  you  are  in  earnest.  But  I  don't  want  to  hear  you  speak 
so  any  more — truly,  I  don't  I" 

"  Then  you  will  never  love  me  ?" 

"  Why,  I  love  you  now,  cousin.  I  have  always  loved  you. 
Why  will  you  be  so  foolish  ?" 

"Alas,  Louise!  you  have  struck  the  dagger  to  my  soul.  The 
lamp  of  my  life  has  gone  out,  and  all  my  hopes  are  sunk  in  utter 
darkness  !  You  have  done  thus  much.  Now,  in  mercy,  take  my 
dagger,  and  finish  my  pain.     Take  away  the  life  you  have  cursed , 
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and  let  my  soul  escape  the  agony  it  must  endure  while  near  thee 
when  thou  art  not  mine  I" 

Now  Louise  watched  Simon  very  narrowly  while  he  spoke  this, 
and  she  saw  plainly  enough  that  ho  was  acting.  Not  only  was 
she  by  nature  gifted  with  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  springs  of 
the  human  soul  from  outward  signs,  but  she  knew  the  man  who 
now  spoke  to  her  too  well  to  believe  that  this  was  the  spontaneous 
outburst  of  true  feeling.  And,  above  all  else,  she  remembered  to 
have  seen  very  near  that  sentence  in  one  of  Simon's  books,  in  a 
tragedy  which  she  had  read. 

"  Strike,  cruel  one,"  pursued  Simon,  when  he  found  that  sho 
did  not  answer,  but  only  gazed  sharply  into  his  face.  "  Take  my 
dagger,  and  let  my  life  blood  out,  and  while  the  cold  and  thirsty 
earth  drinks  the  warm  stream  up,  you  may — " 

"  Stop,  Simon,"  interrupted  the  maiden,  just  as  he  was  putting 
on  the  finishing  stroke  and  look  of  agony,  "  you  have  made  a  mis- 
take. It  is  not  'cold  and  thirsty  earth,'  but  thus  it  is  :  'And  while 
the  soil  of  mother  earth  doth  drink  my  life-blood  up,  thou'lt  know 
how  bitter  is  remorse.'  That's  the  true  version.  And  then  you 
ought  to  have  a  dagger,  because — don't  you  remember  ? — Isidore's 
lover  held  a  dagger  in  his  hand.  But  don't  say  any  more  on  this 
subject,  or  you'll  make  me  very  angry.  I  can't  bo  your  wife ;  I 
never  can.  So  there's  an  end  of  that  matter.  And  now  let  us 
forget  that  wo  ever  had  any  such  foolish  talk." 

"  And  how  long  has  this  been  your  mind !"  fairly  hissed  Lobois, 
as  coon  as  he  could  so  far  recover  from  his  utter  amazement  as  to 
speak. 

"  How  long  ?"  repeated  Louise,  in  surprise.  "  Why,  you  might 
as  well  ask  me  how  long  'twas  since  I  had  resolved  that  I  would 
not  marry  with  old  Tony,  just  as  well — exactly.  Nature  set  up 
the  barrier  when  she  made  me  your  cousin  eighteen  years  after 
your  birth.     Now — " 

At  this  moment  Louise  heard  her  father  calling  her  from  the 
hall,  and  she  started  up. 

"You  hear?"  she  uttered.  "  My  father  wants  me.  Now  you 
wont  think  anything  more  of  this — will  you  ?  Put  off  that  ugly- 
looking  face  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  then  come  out  and  join  us  in 
our  social  enjoyment.  I  wont  expose  you.  I  wont  lisp  a  word 
of  your  funny  talk ;  so  don't  be  afraid.  And  I  know  you'll  never 
talk  so  any  more,  because  I  don't  want  you  to.     There — he  calls 
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again.  ITere  I  am — coming!"  And  with  these  words,  the  buoy- 
ant, happy-hearted  girl  tripped  out  from  the  room,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  was  with  her  father,  her  face  revealing  not  a  shadow  of 
the  strange  scene,  and  quaint  ordeal,  which  she  had  just  passed 
through. 

For  some  moments,  Simon  Lobois  stood  like  one  thunderstruck, 
and  seemed  watching,  with  a  vacant  stare,  the  place  where  the 
young  lady  had  been  standing,  as  if  a  lurid  gleam  of  vivid  light- 
ning had  made  its  transit.  Then  he  startjd  back  apace,  and 
clenched  both  his  fists. 

"  By  my  hopes  of  eternal  salvation,"  he  uttered,  while  his  face 
turned  livid  with  rage,  "  and  shall  I  bear  this  ?  Shall  I  sit  calmly 
by,  and  sec  another  carry  off  the  maiden  and  pocket  the  half  of 
St.  Julicn's  fortune?  Shall  I  see  that  wealth  which  has  been  so 
long  in  my  grasp — that  wealth  which  I  have  looked  upon  as  mine, 
now  wrested  from  me  f  Never !  By  heavens,  if  sho  marries 
another,  and  Louis  lives,  then  not  a  solitary  sou  will  come  to  me, 
save  the  miserable  pittance  they  allow  me  for  my  sendees.  Ah, 
I'll  serve  them  !  For  years  I've  cherished  this  fond  hope — this  pic- 
ture of  wealth,  and  now  it  must  not  bo  blown  away  thus.  St. 
Julien  is  worth  this  day  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  they 
shall  not  have  it  all — by  my  soul,  they  shall  not !" 
[to  be  continued.] 
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SHOT  TOWER  AT  RALTIMORE. 

The  accompanying  series  of  engravings  delineates  accurately 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  famous  Merchant's  Shot  Tower  at 
the  corner  of  Front  and  Fayette  Streets,  Baltimore.  It  was  for- 
merly called  the  Phoenix  Shot  Tower.  The  corner  stone  was  laid 
by  that  venerable  patriot,  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  June  2, 
1828,  he  being  the  last  survivor  of  the  immortal  band  of  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  structure  is  of  brick, 
and  rises  246  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Visitors  aro 
permitted  to  ascend  by  the  spiral  staircase  to  the  summit,  from 
which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  its  envi- 
rons is  obtained.  The  process  of  manufacturing  shot  commence* 
with  hoisting  up  tho  lead  by  an  endless  chain  or  windlass  driven 
by  steam.  It  is  then  melted  in  kettles  at  the  various  dropping 
stations,  alloyed  and  prepared  for  dropping.  An  iron  handle  or 
holder  is  then  hung  over  the  hatchway,  which  is  open  from  bottom 
to  top,  and  in  this  handle  is  placed  a  box,  with  the  bottom  per- 
forated with  holes  of  tho  size  of  the  shot  to  be  manufactured. 
The  descending  streams  separate  into  globules  of  exactly  spherical 
form,  which  are  cooled  by  their  passage  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  finally  fall  into  a  reservoir  of  water.  Our  second  engraving 
shows  the  operations  at  one  of  these  dropping  stations  over  the 
hatchway.  One  man  is  superintending  the  melting,  another  feed- 
ing the  pan.  From  the  water-tank  the  shot  is  raised  by  a  ladle  or 
machinery,  and  passes  into  the  dryer,  where  it  is  thoroughly  dried, 
and  thence  to  the  polishing  cask  or  cylinder,  where  a  little  black- 
lead  is  added,  and  a  swift  rotary  motion  soon  produces  a  high 
polish.  Through  an  aperture,  the  shot  now  passes  into  the  recoiv- 
mg-box,  thence  to  the  finishing-room,  thence  to  inclined  planes, 
which  separate  the  perfect  and  imperfect,  the  former  running  free- 
ly down  the  troughs,  while  the  latter  remain  at  the  bead  and  sides. 
The  imperfect  shot  are  incited  over  again.  The  good  shot  are 
received  in  a  box  at  the  end  of  the  inclined  table  shown  in  our 
first  engraving,  and  then  pas;  to  the  siftingcase,  which  contains  a 
series  of  sieves  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  at  the  top.  As  the 
shot  descends,  each  sifter  receives  such  as  suits  its  size.  The 
assorted  shot  arc  then  put  in  boxes  or  tubes,  are  finally  weighed 
out  into  bags  of  twenty-five  pounds  each,  and  then  ready  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  trade.  Buckshot  arc  made  by  moulding  or  com- 
pression, and  all  small  shot  by  dropping.  There  are  some  half-a- 
dozen  shot  towers  in  this  country,  consuming  annually  from  150 
to  200,000  kegs  of  lead,  and  turning  out  5000  tons  of  shot.  The 
Merchant's  Shot  Tower  is  the  tallest  in  the  world,  that  of  Villach 
in  Carinthia,  which  is  quite  noted,  being  only  240  feet  high.  The 
metal  is  melted  in  the  Baltimore  tower  at  different  degrees  of  ele- 
vation. Lead  alone  is  not  adapted  to  the  purpose,  but  arsenic  and 
other  metals  aro  combined  with  it  to  give  the  quality  of  forming 
readily  into  globules.  The  largest  shot  are  dropped  from  the 
greatest  elevation.  We  advise  no  person  who  is  ever  troubled 
with  vertigo  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  tins  tower ;  on  those  of  weak 
nerves,  the  position  is  a  very  trying  one.  Yet,  a  few  years  since, 
when  the  vane  required  to  be  taken  down  for  repairs,  a  sailor 
ascended  the  spire,  and  brought  it  down  with  as  much  coolness  as 
if  he  had  been  merely  going  up  and  down  the  side-ladder  of  a 
ship.  The  size  of  the  melting  tubs  in  our  third  engraving  will 
convey  a  good  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  carried 
on  in  this  establishment.  Of  the  other  shot  towers  in  the  United 
States,  a  quite  noted  one  stands  on  the  island  of  New  York,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  and 
forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  land  approaching  New 

York  from  the  Sound.  Its  altitude  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  the  structure  delineated  in  our  engraving.  Still,  from  its  sum- 
mit, owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the  surrounding  region,  an  exten- 
sive view  is  obtained,  disclosing  a  panorama  of  much  natural 
beauty  and  picturesque  effect. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
THE  MUSIC  OF  THE   STARS. 


BT    H.    T.     S  PERRY. 


0,  I  loTe  to  ride  on  the  midnight  dark, 

When  my  heart  is  light  and  free ; 
Tar  away  to  the  gleaming  spheres,  and  hark 

To  the  stars'  sweet  melody. 

When  the  night  has  spread  its  wings  of  gloom 

O'er  a  wearied  world  of  care; 
Then  I  soar  away  in  its  solemn  noon, 

And  roam  through  the  realms  of  air. 

Through  the  shadowy  scenes  of  space  I  glide, 
Away  from  the  world's  daik  years; 

With  the  brave  old  warrior  Mars  for  my  guide, 
I  rove  mid  the  gleaming  spheres. 

O,  solemn  and  soft  are  the  chimes  they  sing, 

While  hurrying  on  their  march ; 
And  mournfully  low  the  clear  echoes  ring, 

Then  die  in  the  vaulted  arch. 

And  I  list  till  my  soul  grows  sad  and  strong, 

For  they  sing  of  hopes  that  fled ; 
And  my  heart  goes  out  with  their  thrilling  song, 

In  memory  of  the  dead. 

They  chant  of  the  glorious  ones  on  earth, 

Who  live  with  their  calling  high ; 
And  they  murmur  sadly  when  love  has  birth, 

For  they  know  it  soon  will  die. 

And  they  tell  me  a  mystic  tale  I  love, 

Tls  a  tale  of  priceless  worth ; 
That  each  star  that  gleams  from  its  home  above, 

Keeps  a  watch  o'er  some  on  earth. 

A  celestial  hope  on  my  heart  burns  bright, 

That  one  of  the  golden  band 
Will  throw  o'er  my  path  its  radiant  light, 

TiU  I  roach  the  "  Sabbath  land." 


-«  — »—  ► 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    STONE    HOUSE. 

BT    EMERET    H.    SEDGE. 

A  prettt  girl  never  shows  to  better  advantage  than  when 
riding,  and  if  she  is  mistress  of  the  art  of  horsemanship,  it  is 
easier  for  her  to  conquer  hearts  than  it  was  for  the  strange,  fair 
Amazons  of  olden  time,  mounted  on  fiery  chargers,  to  subdue 
their  foes.  There  were  numerous  reasons  that  induced  Ellen 
Faxon  to  ride  every  pleasant  day — plenty  of  time,  a  hearty  love 
of  wild  freedom  and  the  handsomest  black  pony  that  ever  glad- 
dened the  eyes  of  an  enthusiastic  equestrian  ;  and  tinging  all  these 
a  sentiment  of  coquetry  which  found  gratification  in  a  moderate 
degree  of  very  innocent  ostentation. 

Nobody  in  all  Waldburg  lived  such  a  happy,  care-free  life  as  did 
Ellen.  The  only  child  of  indulgent  parents,  whose  menage  indi- 
cated the  possession  of  large  wealth,  her  every  wish  was  met  by 
its  most  agreeable  fulfilment.  A  fairy  gift  would  scarcely  have 
surrounded  her  with  more  enjoyments  than  parental  fondness 
studied  to  provide.  It  was  a  wonder  that  she  was  not  utterly 
spoiled — so  the  gossips  prated  from  one  end  of  the  village  to  the 
other — and  Ellen  cantered  by  them  along  the  streets  of  the  em- 
bowered old  town  without  a  suspicion  of  the  danger  that  garru- 
lous crones  perceived  in  the  blessings  of  her  fortunate  childhood, 
lurking  to  destroy  by  insidious  processes,  happiness  and  morals 
together.  They  did  not  know  how  strong  and  full  of  life  was 
her  loving  heart,  nor  how  it  grew  in  its  sunny  springtime. 

It  was  a  rare  morning  in  early  June.  Ellen  stood  on  the  ter- 
race that  separated  the  venernblo  stone  house  from  the  wide  lawn 
which  was  tastefully  adorned  with  trees  of  varied  foliage,  standing 
singly  or  clustering  in  picturesque  groups.  The  air  was  soft  and 
fragrant  with  exhalations  from  the  fresh  young  grass  and  innu- 
merable flowers.  The  exhilaration  of  the  morning  was  perfect, 
and  Ellen's  impatience  would  scarcely  allow  her  to  maintain  the 
new  womanly  dignity  of  sixteen  years,  as  the  old  groom  trudged 
toward  her  with  provoking  moderation,  leading  her  pony.  Cap- 
tain Faxon,  a  large,  apoplectic  looking  man,  came  out  npon  the 
terrace. 

"  I  think  that  it  is  neither  safe  nor  proper,"  said  he,  "  for  you 
to  take  these  rides  without  some  suitable  companion  or  protector. 
If  I  could  rido  as  I  used  to  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  would  be  yonr 
escort.     Perhaps  Collin  would  go  with  you  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  had  rather  not,"  said  the  veteran  groom, 
who  had  approached  to  hear  the  last  sentence  "  The  rheuma- 
tism is  bad  yot ;  'twould  shake  me  in  pieces  to  go  at  the  mad  pace 
which  the  young  lady  chooses." 

*'  And  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger  on  my  account," 
said  Ellen,  quite  rejoiced  that  she  was  to  have  no  restraint  upon 
her  whims  and  caprices,  which  led  her  to  explore  forsaken  old 
roads,  or  enticed  her  into  mysterious  by-paths  which  suddenly 
came  to  an  end  without  attaining  any  object,  as  if  they  were  trod 
by  fairy  troops  that  abruptly  assumed  their  aerial  conveyance, 
leaving  their  terrene  way  quite  unaccounted  for  by  any  natural 
supposition. 

Ellen  knew  twenty  such,  and  open  hill-tops,  and  massy  woods 
and  deep  dells,  and  indeed  many  simple  wonders  which  the  roman- 
tic region  afforded.  She  sprung  from  the  terrace  to  the  back  of 
her  pony.  Tlio  gentle,  delicate  Mrs.  Faxon  made  an  attempt  to 
arrange  her  skirt  which  was  already  in  order,  and  had  scarcely 
time  to  express  the  hope  that  Ellen  would  be  very  careful,  before 
the  young  girl  had  kissed  her  hand  and  was  away, 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  all  (his,  save  that  Ellen,  some- 


what impressed  by  the  anxiety  of  her  parents,  resolved  to  be  less 
adventurous  than  usual,  and  rode  nlong  very  demurely.  When 
several  miles  from  home,  she  discovered  a  grassy  path  that  as" 
cended  a  wooded  hill.  She  entered  it,  but  was  presently  stopped 
by  the  thickening  trees  and  tangled  shrubs.  A  little  way  beyond 
grew  a  profusion  of  gay  wild  flowers,  and  with  an  exclamation 
of  delight  she  left  her  pony  and  began  to  gather  them.  Ab- 
sorbed in  her  pleasing  labor,  she  did  not  notice  approaching  foot- 
steps which  descended  the  hill,  and  she  was  much  startled  when, 
on  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  a  person  just  before  her.  Dropping 
half  her  flowers,  she  instinctively  returned  to  her  pony,  and  not 
till  she  was  securely  seated  in  the  saddle  did  she  pause  to  look  at 
the  stranger.  Ho  was  a  tall,  slender  young  man,  with  a  distin- 
guished countenance,  and  though  frugally  clad,  was  evidently  un- 
used to  labor.  A  small  valise  and  dusty  shoes  showed  him  to  be 
a  foot  traveller.  Ho  smiled  and  bowed,  half  in  apology,  half  in 
admiration,  and  said  that  probably  like  herself,  he  had  been 
drawn  a  little  while  from  the  highway  by  the  attractive  coolness 
of  the  bowery  slope,  and  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
many  exquisite  floral  beauties,  with  the  night  dew  still  on  them, 
and  ended  by  begging  her  acceptance  of  his  bouquet.  Ellen  could 
not  resist  so  much  gallantry,  nor  refuse  the  tastefully  arranged 
flowers  held  toward  her  by  a  very  whit»,  finely  shaped  hand,  and 
she  accordingly  took  them  with  a  pretty  blush  which  made  her 
look  fresher  than  the  fullest,  juicy  bud  among  them.  By  that 
timo  they  had  gained  the  highway,  and  Ellen  with  graceful  thanks 
parted  from  the  stranger. 

The  young  man,  whose  name  was  Gilbert  Vaughn,  watched 
with  unusual  interest  tho  departing  rider,  not  only  that  she  was 
very  fair  and  maintained  her  seat  with  bewitching  dignity,  but  she 
was  ovidently  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Waldonrg,  which 
just  peeped  over  the  distant  hill,  whither  ho  was  going.  He  had 
recently  left  a  medical  school,  and  ho  had  in  his  pocket  his  diplo- 
ma, and  sundry  recommendations  from  certain  learned  professor', 
lying  in  consoling  proximity  to  his  last  dollar — a  dollar  he  had 
contrived  to  savo  by  walking  that  morning.  There  was  an  open- 
ing at  Waldburg,  and  ho  was  going  to  gain  a  footing  and  living 
in  tho  town.  With  a  comical  sort  of  inhumanity,  Vaughn  spec- 
ulated on  tho  probability  of  his  obtaining  a  patient  before  his 
credit  should  be  exhausted,  and  wondered  a  great  deal  in  both 
sensible  and  foolish  wise  about  Ellen.  The  road  was  straight 
and  she  could  be  seen  for  a  long  distance.  She  was  nearly  a 
mile  in  advance  and  went  on  rapidly.  But  at  length  her  pony, 
which,  liko  the  beast  of  the  ancient  prophet,  had  hitherto  led  a 
dutiful  life,  suddenly  espied  some  terror  in  the  hedge  and  by 
a  rear  and  plunge  threw  Ellen  and  mado  the  best  of  his  speed 
homewards. 

Vaughn,  with  mingled  emotions  that  may  be  conceived,  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  tho  disaster.  A  dash  of  water  from  the  wayside 
brook  restored  tho  consciousness  of  Ellen,  of  which  the  fall  had 
deprived  her,  and  a  recognition  of  her  attendant  brought  back  the 
color  to  her  cheeks. 

"  There  aro  yonr  flowers,"  she  said,  laughing  as  she  pointed  to 
the  bouquet  broken  and  scattered  about  on  the  sand. 

Vaughn  said  something  in  a  complimentary  way  respecting 
their  place  being  supplied  with  others,  and  then  added,  in  a  very 
professional  tone  : 

"  Your  forehead  is  bruised  ;  permit  me  to  apply  a  lotion." 

Ellen  watched  the  opening  of  the  valise,  and  as  she  had  a  view 
of  its  contents,  remarked  : 

"  You  are  a  physician,  I  perceive.  This  is  a  fortunate  encoun- 
ter ;  I  will  put  myself  under  your  care :"  and  she  took  off  her 
jammed  hat  and  shook  down  her  auburn  curls. 

Vaughn  found  that  her  head  was  much  injured  and  he  dressed 
the  cuts  and  bruises  in  his  best  manner,  and  bound  around  them 
the  handkerchief  which  his  patient  proffered. 

"Ah,  that  is  comfortable,"  said  Ellen.  "I  fancy  I  look  like  a 
nnn.  But  no  matter — you  must  really  stop  at  Waldburg,  for  we 
have  no  physician." 

Vaughn  did  not  hesitate  to  assent  to  her  proposal.  Ellen  felt 
too  giddy  for  walking,  but  in  a  little  while  the  carriage  came  with 
her  father  and  Collin,  who  had  been  very  justly  alarmed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  pony  without  its  rider.  She  introduced  the  doctor 
to  her  father  and  playfully  recommended  his  skill,  and  they  all  re- 
turned to  Waldburg  in  company.  Captain  Faxon  at  once  inter- 
ested himself  in  tho  young  stranger,  and  being  satisfied  in  regard 
to  his  references,  proffered  to  him  for  a  time  the  hospitality  of  his 
residence.  This  was  tho  moro  readily  accepted  as  Ellen  became 
very  ill  in  consequence  of  her  accident,  and  lay  delirious  manv 
days.  Vaughn  felt  that  the  success  of  his  future  hung  on  her  re- 
covery, and  his  assiduous  attendance  was  at  length  rewarded  by 
symptoms  of  improvement,  and  at  last  by  the  complete  return 
of  his  patient's  health.  The  reputation  of  the  new  physician  was 
established.  He  took  rooms  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  of 
the  villago,  and  Captain  Faxon  published  his  merits  far  and  wide. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  feared.  No  one  rejoiced  more  in 
all  this  prosperity  than  Ellen.  If  Vaughn  looked  well  in  his 
shabby  dress  of  a  poor  student,  he  was  quite  irresistible  in  unex- 
ceptionable attire,  and  did  not  Ellen  owe  a  heart-full  of  grat- 
itude to  him  who  was  the  evident  saviour  of  her  life  1  However, 
without  very  thoroughly  arguing  the  case,  or  analyzing  her  senti- 
ments, she  reckoned  time  by  his  visits,  and  knew  no  epochs  in 
passing  weeks  and  months,  save  those  which  his  words  and  acts 
afforded. 

Thus  the  autumn  passed.  Who  might  tell  tho  happiness  of 
those  days  ?  The  grounds  about  tho  residence  of  Captain  Faxon 
were  extensive,  and  over  these  Ellen  and  her  lover  strolled,  talk- 
ing as  if  they  had  known  each  other  years  instead  of  munths. 
The  winter  passed  and  another  summer  and  autumn  came,  and 
still  Vaughn  did  not  tell  his  love  nor  ask  the  hand  of  Ellen.     He 


was  as  proud  as  ho  was  poor.  He  had  no  home  to  offer  Ellen, 
and  he  scorned  to  live  in  one  of  his  wife's  providing,  and  accord- 
ingly he  deferred  an  explanation  which  would  have  taken  a  world 
of  anxiety  from  Ellen's  heart. 

Vaughn  had  been  nearly  two  years  at  Waldburg  when  Captain 
Faxon  suddenly  died.  When  his  estate  was  settled,  mortgage 
was  found  to  succeed  mortgage  until  the  whole  property  was  ab- 
sorbed, scarcely  enough  being  saved  for  the  purchase  of  a  littlo 
cottage  where  Ellen  and  her  mother  might  find  a  shelter.  This 
afflictive  bereavement  and  destitution  nearly  crushed  Mrs.  Faxon. 
A  partial  paralysis  reduced  her  in  mind  and  body  to  the  capacity 
and  dependence  of  n  child. 

At  this  juncture  Vaughn  received  a  small  legacy.  It  was  tri- 
fling, but  sufficient  to  procure  the  books  and  instruments  which 
were  indispensable  to  his  successful  practice.  With  such  an  im- 
portant assistance  he  felt  a  degree  of  independence  ;  he  was  richer 
than  Ellen,  and  he  hastened  to  claim  the  right  of  protecting  her. 
She  was  still  at  her  old  home.  Mrs.  Faxon  had  been  permitted 
to  remain  there  a  few  months. 

Vaughn  found  Ellen  with  her  mother.  He  invited  her  to  walk 
with  him. 

"  No,  stay  here,"  said  Mrs.  Faxon,  plaintively.  "  It  is  so 
lonely  when  yon  are  gone." 

"  Ellen  needs  the  fresh  air,"  returned  Vaughn.  "  I  know  by 
her  face  that  she  has  not  been  out  to-day.  We  will  not  leave  you 
long." 

"  She  Is  very  well,"  said  the  inva'id.  "  It  is  I  who  suffer.  You 
do  not  know  what  trouble  I  have  had,  doctor." 

Vaughn  expressed  his  cordial  sympathy,  and  gently  re-arranged 
the  cushions  for  her  comfort,  and  sitting  by  her  until  he  had 
soothed  her  into  quiet  slumber,  stole  away  with  Ellen.  Before 
they  had  reached  the  little  brook  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  Vaughn 
confided  to  his  companion  the  story  of  his  fervent  attachment, 
and  his  plans  for  the  future.  He  took  her  hand  and  looked  down 
into  her  face,  waiting  for  the  assent  of  which  he  was  so  Bure. 
Ellen's  lip  quivered,  but  she  replied  with  a  steady  voice : 

"  I  can  assume  no  additional  duties.  You  have  seen  on  many 
occasions  how  essential  is  my  presence  to  the  happiness  of  my 
mother.  I  should  have  no  peace  in  the  formation  of  a  connection 
that  would  in  any  degree  separate  mo  from  her  ;  to  her  I  owe  tho 
duty  of  my  life,  and  you  have  told  me  that  she  may  live  many 
years." 

"  But  let  me  share  this  attendance  with  yon,"  entreated  Vaughn. 
"  It  is  too  much  for  you  alone." 

"  We  should  be  only  a  burden  to  yon.  I  should  be  harassed 
by  conflicting  obligations.  I  could  neither  make  your  homo 
pleasant  nor  my  mother  happy,  and  failing  in  all  that  1  desired 
and  attempted,  should  myself  be  miserable." 

"  I  have  been  deceived,"  said  Vaughn.  "  If  you  truly  loved 
me  you  would  not  adjust  your  calculations  so  coolly  and  measure 
duties  so  accurately.  You  would  allow  my  own  wishes  somo 
weight.  If  I  had  such  a  foolish  pride  as  not  to  ask  your  hand 
before,  do  not  be  revenged  on  me." 

Ellen  answered  only  with  her  tears.  In  vain  Vaughn  sought 
to  change  her  resolution  on  that  day  and  afterwards.  The  littlo 
cottage  was  taken  and  furnished  by  the  generosity  of  the  creditors. 
The  piano  and  a  few  pictures  were  included,  and  the  little  rooms 
had  somewhat  of  a  cheerful  air.  Ellen  resolved  to  make  provis- 
ion for  their  necessities,  by  receiving  a  few  music  pupils  and  day 
scholars.  It  fortunately  amused  her  mother  to  have  children 
within  sight  and  hearing,  and  she  would  listen  quietly  to  the  piano 
for  hours,  equally  careless  of  discord  or  harmony.  Ellen's  task 
was  easier  than  she  had  expected.  The  continual  importunities 
of  Vaughn  alone  made  the  performance  of  her  duty  difficult.  One 
day  he  exhausted  his  eloquence  in  again  trying  to  persuade  her 
to  become  his  wife.  But  Ellen,  with  tears,  besought  him  to  drop 
tho  subject  forever. 

"  That  I  will  not  do,"  he  replied,  and  after  pacing  the  room  a 
while,  he  abruptly  added  :  "  I  have  a  new  plan.  Time  will  mod- 
ify your  resolution.  I  will  go  to  Paris  and  study  medicine  and 
surgery.  I  cannot  stay  here  and  sec  you  struggle,  when  you  will 
not  allow  rac  to  assist  you.  I  shall  remain  away  long  enough  to 
be  of  substantial  advantage  to  my  profession,  and  then  when  I 
return,  you  will  no  longer  oppose  my  wishes." 

Ellen  only  smiled — she  did  not  say  nay. 

"  You  look  an  affirmative,"  said  Vaughn. 

"  Perhaps  my  mother  may  be  more  like  herself  in  two  or  three 
years  ;  she  has  already  grown  stronger,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  blush 
on  her  fair  face. 

"All  success  to  her  full  recovery,  my  Ellen,"  exclaimed 
Vaughn,  pressing  a  kiss  on  the  lips  of  his  promised  bride. 

In  a  few  weeks  he  left  WaldWrg,  followed  by  loud  regrets  and 
many  wishes  for  his  speedy  return.  The  days  passed  very  slowly 
for  Ellen.  Once  in  a  while  she  received  a  letter  from  Vaughn,  as 
full  of  interest  and  affection  as  she  could  desire,  but  these  commu- 
nications were  a  poor  substitute  for  the  old  visits  and  unrestrained 
intercourse  of  past  days.  It  was  much  that  the  health  and 
mind  of  her  mother  seemed  likely  to  be  in  a  great  measure  restor- 
ed. Her  little  school,  systematized  and  enlarged,  was  also  a 
source  of  great  enjoyment,  so  that  her  life  proved  much  more 
endurable  than  she  had  dared  to  hope. 

Among  her  scholars  were  two  sweet  little  girls  whom  she  espe- 
cially loved.  They  were  sisters,  the  children  of  her  father's  -prin- 
cipal creditor,  who  then  resided  in  her  old  house.  Mr.  Smith 
was  comparatively  young,  and  possessed  singularly  urbane  and 
pleasing  manners.  He  had  acquired  wealth  and  popularity  with- 
out seeming  effort ;  he  held  many  important  village  offices,  and 
was  talked  of  by  the  general  community  for  high  positions  of 
trust.  His  wifo  was  an  affectionate  and  gentle  woman,  and  treat- 
ed Mrs.  Faxon  and  Ellen  with  great  consideration  and  kindness. 
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Ellen  cndeavorod  to  repay  her  by  faithfully  iii^tnirtiiifr  her  young 
daughters,   and   she   obtained   the   unusual   double   reward,    the 
hearty  love  of  the  children  and  parental  appreciation  and  approval. 
.Mr*.  Smith  died  after  baring  resided  a  year  only  in  the  stone 
house.     Ellen    sincerely  mounted   her   loss,  and    more    tenderly 
cared  for  the  bereaved  children,  whose  s:id  laces  and  deep  mourn- 
ing so  pitifully  and  silently  recommended  them  to  her  protection. 
They  in  their  turn   clung  to    her  more  closely  than  ever,  and  so 
over-stayed  their  school-hours  as  to  remain  entire  days  with  her. 
A  new  trouble  arose  at   this  time.      The   expected   letters  from 
Vaughn  did  net  arrive.     Days  lengthened  into  weeks  and  weeks 
into  months,  and  Ellen  heard  nothing  from  him.     The  thousand 
fears  and  conjectures  which  accompany  the  solicitudo  of  tenderly 
loving  hearts,  mado  her  life  a  protracted   fever  of  anxictv.     In 
rain  she  wrote  to  him.     He  was  not  dead,  for  some  one  had  re- 
ceived casual  intelligence  concerning  .him.     It  could  only  be  that 
ho  had  chosen  to  forget  her.     The  chilling  conviction  of  his   un- 
faithfulness gradually  settled   on  her  heart  like  something  fateful 
and  deathlike.      A  kind  of  torpor  crept  over  her  spirit,  which 
transformed  her,  as  it  seemed  to  herself,  into  a  mere  machine  that 
went  through  the  regular  routine  of  her  duties,  half  through  habit, 
half  by  memory.     She  was  hardly  reduced  to  this  wretched  con- 
dition when  the  health  of  Mrs.  Faxon  began  rapidly  to  decline. 
She  was  soon  obliged  to  give  up  her  school  entirely,  and  bestow 
bcr  constant  attendance  upon  her  mother.     The  neighbors  were 
very  kind,  but  nono  mora  so  than  Mr.  Smith,     lie  insisted  upon 
providing  a  uurse  at  his  own  charge,  and  brought  the  aid  of  med- 
ical practitioners  which  Ellen  never  could  have  procured. 

After  a  protracted  illness  her  mother  died.  Ellen  immediately 
received  tho  offer  of  a  home  from  a  relative  in  a  distant  city,  but 
sho  could  not  leave  the  town  which  held  the  graves  of  her  parents 
and  to  which  Vaughn  might  soon  return.  Who  could  tell  but 
there  might  bo  better  days  when  he  came  back  1  Some  necessary 
explanation  could  be  given,  and  all  would  bo  well  again.  She  de- 
termined to  remain  at  the  cottage  as  she  hail  done.  Her  first  bus- 
iness was  to  take  account  of  tho  numerous  debts  which  she  had 
contracted,  but  to  her  surprise,  she  found  them  all  cancelled,  and 
she  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  generous  friend  who 
had  relieved  her  from  a  heavy  burden.  She  next  commenced  ar- 
rangements for  tho  re-establishment  of  her  school,  and  applied  to 
Mr.  Smith,  among  others,  for  patronage.  He  despatched  for  a 
reply  that  he  would  call  and  advise  with  her  respecting  it.  In  a 
few  hours  he  came,  but  waiving  the  proposed  discussion,  forestall- 
ed all  her  plans  by  asking  her  to  bo  his  wife.  Ellen  respectfully 
but  firmly  declined.     She  had  no  wish  to  marry. 

"  But  you  will  think  better  of  this  in  a  little  time,"  continued 
Mr.  Smith.  "  Will  you  waste  the  bloom  of  your  days  in  tho 
monotonous  and  onerous  duties  of  a  teacher  ?  Will  you  spend 
your  talents  in  the  almost  treadmill  drudgery  of  a  school,  and 
gain  for  your  labor  merely  a  bare  subsistence  V 

"  I  am  prepared  for  the  sacrifice,"  said  Ellen,  interrupting  him. 
"  If  you  will  make  a  sacrifice,"  returned  he,  earnestly,  "  let 
it  bo  for  those  who  will  place  tho  highest  value  upon  it — for  mo, 
whoso  dearest  pleasure  it  shall  be  to  cherish  you — for  my  children, 
who  are  devotedly  attached  to  you,  and  whoso  entire  obedience 
and  love  will  contribute  to  tho  happiness  of  your  home." 

"  Say  no  more,"  replied  Ellen,  "  my  heart  is  not  yours.  I  will 
not  wrong  you  by  accepting  your  proposal." 

"  Give  your  hand  to  me  and  your  heart  will  follow.  You  will 
teach  me  how  to  win  it.  But,  my  dear  Miss  Ellen,  do  not  make 
vour  ultimate  decision  now.  Think  more  favorably  of  me,  and  I 
will  come  at  the  end  of  tho  week  to  hear  your  answer." 
Mr.  Smith  pressed  her  hand  and  left  the  house. 
Ellen  was  in  great  trouble  for  several  days.  She  could  not 
marry  her  new  lover,  for  she  felt  that  when  Vaughn  should  return 

anQ  it  was  rumored  that  ho  might  soon  be  expected — his  silence 

could  be  in  some  way  explained  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
it  not  folly  to  hope  for  any  satisfaction  for  a  long  year's  neglect  * 
Yet  Ellen  thought  only  of  him,  of  his  apparent  indifference,  of 
his  possible  faithfulness,  and  firmly  decided  never  to  unite  her  des- 
tiny with  one,  towards  whom,  however  deserving,  she  could  enter- 
tain no  stronger  sentiment  than  that  of  friendship. 

The  allotted  week  had  almost  ended.  Ellen,  weary  of  the  lone- 
ly cottage,  and  still  more  of  her  unsatisfactory  reflections,  resolv- 
ed to  soothe  her  restlessness  by  spending  the  afternoon  in  the  open 
air,  amid  the  quiet  autumnal  landscape.  Before  leaving  the  vil- 
lage street,  she  stopped  at  a  haberdashery  store  and  made  a  small 
purchase.  Then  she  chose  a  retired  lane  which  conducted  her  to 
the  russet  fields,  and  onward  to  the  hill-top  that  overlooked  the 
little  town.  Fatigued  by  the  ascent,  she  sat  down  on  a  rock  that 
was  sheltered  bv  gorgeous  bushes  aud  dark  evergreens,  whence 
could  be  seen  a  brightly  variegated  picture  that  was  too  beautiful 
to  remain  unheeded.  Continuing  a  while  in  this  position,  sho 
mechanically  unrolled  the  package  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
The  covering  was  a  scrap  of  a  recent  newspaper.  Her  eye  carc- 
lesslv  ran  over  the  fragmentary  items  without  taking  their  senso. 
She  unwittingly  turned  the  paper  in  her  hands,  and  the  first  word 
that  caught  her  attention  changed  the  beatings  of  her  heart  like 
the  sudden  voice  of  doom. 

"  Married  in  Philadelphia,  by ,  Gilbert  Vaughn,"  etc. 

That  was  the  city  of  his  birth.  She  saw  it  all  then— she  was 
deceived  and  forsaken.  For  a  few  moments  the  dreadful  thought 
worked  her  excited  brain  almost  to  frenzy  ;  she  rose,  and  tearing 
the  paper  into  fragments,  scattered  it  to  the  gusty  wind.  Then  it 
sunk  from  her  head  to  her  heart  like  solid  ice ;  she  fell  back  to  her 
scat  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  bauds,  Struggled  no  longer  with 
the  crushing  certainly.  With  despair,  a  kind  of  desperation  took 
possession  of  her  will ;  it  mattered  little  now  what  she  did.  Sho 
did  not  look  up  till  the  evening  chilliness  warned  her.  The  cold 
sunlight  was  fading  from  tho  frost-smitten  earth,  and  the  dark 
clouds  above  caught  few  rays  of  brightness.      Tho  groat  stone 


house,  once  her  home  and  which  might  be  again,  lay  not  far  be- 
low her  in  the  increasing  doom.  Dim  curls  of  smoke  rolled  up 
from  the  kitchen  fire,  a  blue  vapor  slid  from  the  parlor  chimney, 
rich  curtains  appeared  through  the  broad  windows,  and  within 
thick  carpets  and  downy  couches  and  a  table  spread  with  no 
unsubstantial  glitter  and  plenty;  and  there  were  also  pleasant 
words  and  good  hearts.  Beyond  lay  the  poor,  desolate  cottage, 
and  its  forsaken  dreariness  depended  alone  on  her  for  cheer. 

The  contrast  between  the  homes  grew  more  and  more  forcible 
as  she  descended  the  hill.  Her  spirit  was  blasted  and  dead,  why 
should  she  not  rare  for  the  comfort  of  the  body,  when,  by  so  doing, 
she  might  increase  the  happiness  of  others  ?  She  met  Mr.  Smith. 
She  let  her  cold  fingers  rest  in  his  warm  hand  ;  she  suffered  him 
to  tell  his  story  again,  and  to  call  her  his  bride  ;  she  permitted  him 
to  lead  her  to  the  stone  house  and  to  appoint  their  wedding  for  an 
early  day,  that  sho  need  not  be  obliged  to  livo  at  tho  cottage 
again.  Site  seemed  to  possess  a  kind  of  double  identity,  such  as 
we  sometimes  have  in  dreams,  when  observation  takes  tho  p'aeo 
of  experience,  and  we  stand  out  of  ourselves,  to  note,  as  if  they 
belonged  to  another  existence,  our  own  deeds  and  words,  our  own 
sufferings  and  enjoyments.  She  saw  herself  introduced  to  the 
little  drls  in  her  new  relation  to  them,  saw  herself  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  where  she  poured  tea  for  the  happy  ones  near 
her,  as  sho  always  would  after  that ;  saw  herself  conducted  about 
the  familiar  rooms  with  caresses  and  loving  words,  and  thus  without 
responsibility  or  clearness  she  was  drawn  on  till  her  wedding  day 
was  past,  and  the  well-arranged  journey  succeeding  was  completed. 

Their  carriage  entered  the  town  about  tho  middle  of  an  early 
winter's  day.  The  artificiality  of  Ellen's  life  promised  to  bo  en- 
during, her  vivacity  increased  daily,  her  situation  amused  her, 
and  as  she  drew  near  home  sho  threw  out  her  lively  sallies  which 
provoked  her  husband's  smiles  and  his  courtly  answers.  They 
passed  the  public  house  with  its  long  piazza  warming  in  the 
sunshine.  Several  persons  stood  there  ;  she  looked  more  atten- 
tively ;  Vaughn  met  her  sight,  and  raised  his  hat  in  recognition. 
That  ono  moment  was  enough  to  bring  her  truant  spirit  back 
again,  the  spell  was  broken  and  she  sunk  pale  and  wretched  down 
upon  the  cushions.  Her  husband  observed  her  closely,  and  save 
that  a  troubled  expression  flitted  over  his  face,  his  manner  did  not 
change.  Kllcn  trembled  so  violently  when  the  carriage  stopped 
that  she  could  scarcely  move,  but  Mr.  Smith  bore  her  into  the 
house,  and  told  the  children  who  hastened  to  welcome  them,  that 
she  was  tired  from  riding  so  far,  and  must  rest  before  she  could 
talk,  and  carrying  her  to  her  warm  chamber,  tenderly  provided 
her  with  every  comfort  and  left  her  alone.  0,  the  despair,  the 
humiliation  of  that  solitude !  She  turned  from  each  remembrance 
as  from  a  mortal  sin,  and  bending  low  in  her  misery,  exclaimed  : 

"  How  have  I  deceived  my  husband  and  myself!  My  life  must 
atono  for  my  crime  !"  And  during  that  bitter  hour  she  struggled 
and  prayed  for  strength  to  do  her  duty. 

But  the  worst  had  not  come.  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
She  opened  it,  and  the  garrulous  old  housekeeper  entered  and 
mended  the  fire,  telling  the  meanwhile  tho  village  news. 

"And  if  you'll  believo  it,"  she  said,  "our  Doctor  Vaughn  has 
come  back  and  taken  his  old  office,  and  is  going  to  stay  here  al- 
ways ;  and  he  hasn't  changed  a  bit,  and  he's  almost  cured  up  Dea- 
con Brown's  wife  a'ready,  who  has  been  sick  these  five  months, 
and  what's  morc'n  all  the  rest,  he  aint  married,  as  people  thought, 
when  they  saw  it  in  the  papers.  But  they  might  have  known  bet- 
ter, for  it  didn't  read  Doctor  Vaughn,  but  only  plain  Gilbert 
Vaughn,  only  a  relation  that  happened  to  havo  tho  same  name." 

"  Will  you  be  so  good,"  said  Ellen,  staring  at  her  watch,  "as 
to  see  if  the  dinner  will  be  punctual  I" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  and  the  housekeeper  bustled  out  of  the  room — 
when  Mr.  Smith  entered  the  room  a  few  moments  afterward,  he 
found  his  wife  senseless  on  the  floor. 

Tho  long  winter  dragged  away,  and  Ellen,  after  the  first  shock, 
learned  to  control  herself.  Her  husband  showed  no  mistrust,  and 
his  affectionate  tenderness  increased.  She  had  not  spoken  with 
Vaughn ;  they  mutually  avoided  each  other.  When  the  warm 
weather  came,  Ellen  resumed  her  long  suspended  habit  of  riding. 
She  was  again  the  admiration  of  Waldburg,  but  equally  forgetful 
and  careless  of  the  approval  of  her  neighbors,  she  sought  in  phys- 
ical excitement  relief  from  the  sharp  regrets  which  tormented  her. 
On  a  pleasant  summer  morning,  led  by  an  irresistiblo  impulse, 
she  rode  to  the  hill-side  where  she  had  first  met  Vaughn.  The 
same  grassy  path,  the  same  tangled  bushes  and  tho  same  gayly 
flowered  bank  were  there  unchanged.  She  looked  at  them  a  mo- 
ment, and  overcome  by  the  memories  which  they  suggested, 
sprang  from  her  horse  and  threw  herself  passionately  upon  the 
ground.  She  sobbed  and  wept  aloud,  and  called  his  name  whose 
image  was  never  absent.  A  soft  hand  was  laid  upon  her,  and  a 
manly  voice  choked  with  grief,  spoke. 

"  Ellen,  Ellen,  in  merry  tell  me  what  it  all  means !" 
She  lifted  herself  to  behold   Vaughn.     With  a  quick  sense  of 
the  impropriety  of  her  position,  she  hastened   towards  her  horse, 
but  he  held  her  fast,  saying  : 

"  You  must  tell  me,  Ellen,  why  you  did  not  write.  Why  you 
ceased  to  deem  mo  worthy  your  attention  !" 

"  Do  not  mock  me,"  replied  sho.  "  I  did  write  letter  after 
letter  which  remained  unanswered.     I  stopped   for  very  shame, 

at  last." 

"  And  I  wrote  regularly  to  you,"  said  Vaughn,  "  until  my  re- 
turn. I  was  travelling  during  my  last  year  of  absence,  and  sup- 
posed that  accident  lost  me  the  desired  replies ;  but  when  I  came 
here,  events  led  me  to  think  differently." 

"  And  why  did  I  not  receive  your  letters?"  inquired  Ellen. 

Vaughn  did  not  answer  her  question,  but  raising  her  hand  to 
his  lips,  said  : 

"  It  is  no  small  consolation  for  mo  to   know  that  you  did  not 


break  the  bond  which  united  us,  until  influenced  by  a  double  de- 
ception.  You  were  false  to  me  when  you  supposed  me  false.  I 
shnll  be  true  to  you — " 

Bllen  tore  her  band  from  his  clasp,  and  interrupting  him,  said, 
with  all  the  dignity  she  could  assume  : 

"Doctor  Vaughn,   I  am  married.     We  must  be  as  strangers." 

He  assisted  her  to  remount.  Her  glance  met  his;  there  was  ono 

long  parting  look,  full  of  an  eloquence  that  neither  dared  express 

in  words,  and  Ellen  rode  rapidly  away.   Vaughn  went  up  the  hill, 

muttering  from  his  compressed  lips  : 

"  There  has  been  treachery  between  us,  and  I  well  know  its 
source  ;  but  shall  I  take  the  last  joy  from  her  life  by  revealing  it 
to  her  ?  I  will  be  silent  when  nothing  can  be  gained  by  speaking." 
After  this  bitterest  trial  was  over,  Ellen  strove  to  resign  herself 
to  her  destiny,  and  to  repay  the  love  of  her  husband  and  children 
by  at  least  the  perfection  of  every  external  duty  and  service. 
Living  thus  she  could  not  be  wholly  miserable.  Three  years  later 
Mr.  Smith  was  violently  attacked  by  disease.  Vaughn  being 
summoned,  predicted  a  severe  and  lingering  illness,  and  request- 
ed the  attendance  of  a  neighboring  physician  to  share  with  hiin 
the  direction  and  responsibility  of  the  ease.  In  vain  all  means 
were  used  to  restore  health  ;  the  sick  man  rapidly  failed,  and  at 
length  the  painful  duty  of  announcing  to  him  the  near  approach 
of  death  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  Xot  one  day  remained  to 
him  of  mortal  life. 

The  physicians  left,  but  a  message  immediately  followed  Vaughn 
requesting  him  to  return  alone.  Ellen  was  in  the  sick  room  when 
he  returned.  Her  husband  looked  at  her  with  a  troubled,  indeci- 
sive expression,  and  then  with  a  whispered  word  sent  her  from  tho 
apartment. 

"I  cannot  meet  death,"  said  ho,  "with  a  burdened  conscience. 
I  have  done  you  a  ereat  wrong." 

Vaughn's  eye  flashed  and  he  was  about  to  6peak,  but  the  other 
continued  : 

"  You  know  the  extent  of  my  crime,  and  I  have  long  felt  that 
you  knew  it.  I  can  offer  but  a  poor  extenuation,  you  may  think 
— to  mc  it  seems  a  great  one.  I  loved  Ellen  till  I  forgot  justieo 
and  honor.  The  facility  which  my  situation  as  postmaster  afford- 
ed, tempted  mo.  I  destroyed  your  letters,  and  thus,  aided  by  a 
temporary  misapprehension — which  she  shared  with  our  entire 
community — won  her  hand.  I  studied  circumstances  carefully 
and  gained  my  end.  I  saw  too  late  the  terrible  risk  I  had  run. 
I  feared  she  would  die  of  heart  breaking,  but  her  spirit  was  too 
strong,  and  I  had  but  one  endeavor — to  make  her  life  tolerable ; 
and  when  I  witnessed  her  self-forgetful  devotion  to  me  and  mine, 
I  could  have  worshipped  her.  She  loves  you  still.  She  has  be- 
trayed her  secret  often  when  she  has  least  suspected  it.  But  she 
has  trusted  me  through  all.  Promise  me  that  you  will  never  tell 
her  that  which  will  cause  her  to  detest  my  memory." 

Vaughn  promised,  and  with  a  magnanimity  which  he  could  then 
well  afford,  freely  forgave  the  penitent.     Mr.  Smith  continued  : 

"  Ellen  is  rich  ;  it  is  the  only  reparation  I  can  make.  I  confide 
my  children  to  her  integrity ;  and  if  you  will,  I  give  them  all  to 
your  care.     I  have  no  more  to  say." 

Six  months  after  the  day  which  made  Ellen  free,  she  walked 
with  Vaughn  beside  the  brook  which  skirted  the  lawn.  It  may  be 
easily  conjectured  what  they  said,  and  Ellen's  happy  face  betrayed 
no  doubt  or  misgiving.  They  looked  toward  the  stone  house, 
where  two  lovely  girls  could  be  seen  flitting  before  the  open  win- 
dows, and  they  pictured  many  joyful  years  for  themselves  withia 
its  gray  walls.     And  they  were  not  disappointed. 
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A  collection  of  six  charming  novelettes,  translated  in  a  true  spirit,  faithful 
to  the  original  text,  aud  pure  In  English  style.     Thoy  are  delightful  reading. 
For  sale  by  Whittenioro.  Nile*  &  Hall. 
Home.    By  Anna  Leland.    New  York:  J.  C.  Derby.    1856.    12mo.    pp.352. 

An  interesting  story,  the  scenes  and  characters  of  which  arc  evidently  drawn 
from  life.  We  wish  that  more  stories  of  this  character  were  written  to  stem 
the  popular  tide  of  morbid  aud  unnatural  fiction. 

Litters  from  the  United  States.  Com  and  Canada.    By  the  Hon.  Amelia  M. 

Murray.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.     1866.     12mo.     pp.  402. 

A  book  on  this  country,  written  by  one  of  Queen  Victoria's  maids  of  honor, 
will  of  course,  attract  attention.  It  is  simply  a  collection  of  familiar  letters, 
and  their  carelessness  and  frankness  show  that  they  were  penned  with  no  par- 
ticular view  of  conciliating  either  the  British  or  American  market.  They  are 
the  veritable  impressions  of  an  observant  woman  of  average  capacity,  and  more 
than  average  fiurness.     For  sale  by  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co. 

Alone.    By  Marion  Harland,  of  Richmond,  Va.    New  York.  J.  0.  Derby. 

1850.    12mo.     pp.  384 

A  work  deserving  its  large  circulation  by  Its  quiet  and  unpretending  merits. 
It  U  taU  of  taW  and  graphically  written.     For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson 
&  Co. 
Thv  Three  Marriages  :  or.  Lift  at  a  Watering  Plac       By  Mrs.  Hubbaed.    1 

vol    So     PP. "ra.     1866.     Philadelphia:  J.  B    Uppln  ctt  &  Co. 

A  very  clever,  readable  novel,  fully  equal  in  interest  to  the  '•  Wife'.  Sister," 
and  "May  and  December,  "  from  the  same  pen.   For  sale  by  Brown,  Baxln  *  Co. 

Major  Jones's  Cocbtship  -This  truly  humorous  and  popular  book  hasjbeen 
issued  in  a  new  edition,  with  illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  D&rley,  by  a.  B. 
Peterson,  Philadelphia. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


(Translated  from  the  Danish  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 
THE   ETERNAL   FLOWER. 

BT     II.     GURDON     BA8C0CI. 

I  know  a  lovely,  charming  flower, 
Not  reared  by  Flora's  gentlo  art; 
A  precious  gift  from  heaven's  bower, 
Dear  to  tho  heart. 

It  blooms  but  in  retirement; 
It  never  decks  tho  breast, 
But  cheers  tho  heart  by  sorrow  pressed, 
With  grateful  scent. 

Long  after  he,  who  save  It  thee, 

Has  suffered  mortals'  common  lot, 
Its  blossom  whispers,  smilingly, 
11  Forget  me  not.'' 

It  fearcth  not  the  lily's  fall ; 

The  roses  death  it  doth  defy ; 
It  breathes  forth  sweet  perfume  through  all 
Eternity. 

0  happy  who  has  found  a  hoxrt 

Which  warm  with  friendship  ever  beats, 
Which  firm  with  him  life's  joy  and  smart 
Unwavering  meets. 

He  glad  existence  high  can  prise, 

Heeds  not  tho  frown  of  fortune's  eyo| 
To  him,  each  spot  beneath  the  skies, 
Is  paradise. 

<   -■-   > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    NIGHT    ATTACK. 

BT    nOBACB    11.    STAMFORD. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May,  1852, 1  was  in  Toulon. 
I  had  intended  to  take  one  of  the  French  steamers  here  for  Algiers, 
but  learning  that  there  was  a  brig  bound  for  Tripoli,  I  determined 
to  take  passage  in  this  latter  craft  if  I  could  be  accommodated. 
It  was  the  brig  Bonfire,  of  New  York,  and  commanded  by  Wil- 
liam Belknap,  a  man  whose  acquaintance  I  had  already  made. 
On  application  to  him,  I  was  shown  to  a  state-room  at  once,  and 
kindly  informed  that  I  might  occupy  it  by  paying  my  share  of 
the  mess-money,  as  long  as  lie  remained  in  the  Mediterranean. 
I  at  once  put  my  luggage  on  board. 

Belknap  had  intended  to  sail  Saturday  morning,  but  on  Friday 
night  wo  were  warned  not  to  leave  the  harbor  without  a  permit. 
On  inquiry,  we  were  informed  that  twenty-four  galley-slaves  had 
made  their  escape,  and  it  was  supposed  they  might  attempt  to  take 
their  departure  by  some  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbor.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  those  vessels  which  wished  to  sail  were  visited  by  two 
officers  of  the  galleys,  and  as  nothing  was  found  on  board  of  a 
suspicious  character,  they  were  allowed  to  depart.  It  was  three 
o'clock,  P.  M.,when  the  officers  reached  our  vessel.  They  board- 
ed us,  and  having  peeped  into  every  nook  and  corner  where  a 
man  could  have  been  concealed,  as  well  as  into  a  great  many 
places  where  a  kitten  could  not  have  crept,  they  took  their  leave 
and  gave  us  permission  to  start. 

In  passing  the  island  of  St.  Leon,  we  noticed  a  small  Dago  fe- 
lucca close  in  under  the  shore  on  the  seaward  side,  and  the  cap- 
tain was  sure  he  saw  the  dress  of  a  convict  on  her  deck.  I  caught 
a  glass,  and  having  levelled  it  upon  the  cr.ft,  I  was  sure  that  I, 
too,  could  see  a  convict.  That  cap  and  shirt  were  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. And  there  were  more  than  one  of  them,  too.  Some  one 
proposed  returning  and  giving  information  to  the  guard,  and  thus 
get  the  reward. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Captain  Belknap  ;  "  if  the  poor  dogs  have  run 
so  much  risk,  and  got  so  far,  let  'em  go." 

So  on  we  went,  and  just  as  the  island  and  the  felucca  sank  from 
sight  beyond  the  horizon  the  sun  went  down.  We  were  just  a 
week  in  making  the  run,  for  it  was  towards  tho  middle  of  the 
afternoon  on  Sunday  when  we  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli ;  and  it  was  then  that  I  learned  for  :he  first  time  the  object 
of  Belknap's  visit  here.  He  had  come  to  bring  twenty  thousand 
dollars  iu  gold,  to  Mr.  McCanley,  the  American  consul  here, 
which  money  was  for  some  merchants  or  travellers  who  were  then 
somewhere  ou  the  great  desert.  It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  a  felucca  came  in  and  anchored  within  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  us. 

"  By  the  great  Mogul,"  uttered  Mr.  Murphy,  the  first  mate, 
who  was  examining  the  felucca  through  his  glass,  "that  Fellow 
looks  natural.    "  We  saw  that  chap  under  the  bluffs  of  St.  Jean." 

This  led  to  a  general  examination  of  tho  felucca,  and  we  were 
not  long  in  deciding  that  the  mate  was  right.  To  be  sure,  there 
might  be  a  hundred  vessels  like  that  one  in  general  outlines  ;  but 
there  was  a  patch  in  the  planking  of  the  bows  which  we  well  re- 
membered, and  she  had  a  peculiar  set  of  tho  masts.  At  all  events, 
we  were  sure  she  was  the  one  wo  had  seen  by  the  island  of  St. 
Jean. 

"  And  why  has  she  followed  us  1"  was  the  next  question. 

"  Of  course  them  villains  can't  know  we've  got  money  aboard," 
said  Wildredge,  the  second  mate. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  why  the  convicts  mayn't  have  known  it," 
returned  the  captain,  "  since  there  were  four  of  them  engaged  in 
bringing  it  down." 

"  But  I  thought  them  wasn't  galley-slaves,"  said  Wildredge. 

"  They  bunk  in  the  same  place,"  answered  the  captain,  "and 
could  have  told  all  the  convicts  of  the  facts,  if  they  wished." 

It  was  soou  evident  that  thv  galley-slaves  of  Toulon  could  have 
known  that  we  had  a  great  ram  of  gold  on  board,  for  a  part  of 


one  of  tho  gangs  had  been  engaged  in  bringing  down  the  boxes. 
The  next  question  was — had  these  scamps  run  down  hcrJner 
us  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  brig  ?  We  knew  there  were 
several  convicts  on  board  the  felucca,  for  we  could  see  them  even 
now — some  of  them  having  probably  had  no  opportunity  to  ex- 
change their  clothing.  We  also  knew  they  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  the  fact  of  our  having  money  on  board,  and  they 
were  desperate  characters,  who  were  used  to  villany  in  all  its 
shapes. 

'•  Maybe  they  meant  to  havo  overhauled  us  at  sea,"  suggested 
Murphy. 

"  Very  likely,"  returned  the  captain.  "And  they  knew,  too, 
that  we  could  not  carry  goods  on  shore  without  a  permit,  and  that 
in  conscquenco  thereof,  we  should  have  to  lay  one  night  here,  at 
least,  with  the  money  on  board.  And  let  me  tell  ye,  too,  that  if 
they  have  come  for  that  purpose,  and  if  we  had  not  discovered 
them,  they  might  have  robbed  us  as  easy  as  you  please." 

It  seemed  plain  to  the  minds  of  us  all,  that  the  escaped  con- 
victs had  come  on  purpose  to  rob  us,  to  take  the  gold  we  had  in 
charge.  The  quarantine  laws  were  not  very  strict,  but  yet  our 
bill  of  health  must  be  examined  and  a  permit  obtained,  and  every 
oue  might  have  known  that  nothing  could  have  been  sent  on 
shore  from  the  brig  before  the  next  day  at  the  earliest. 

Mr.  Murphy  stationed  himself  behind  a  lot  of  running  rigging 
which  was  hung  up  against  the  main  shrouds,  and  from  thence  he 
observed  the  movements  on  board  the  felucca.  lie  could  thus  see 
without  being  seen.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  convicts  (for  we 
had  now  become  absolutely  assured  that  they  were  nothing  else) 
did  not  suspect  that  we  mistrusted  them,  for  their  movements  were 
bold  and  unguarded  ;  and  as  the  felucca's  gunwales  were  low,  wo 
could  see  these  things  plainly.  They  had  a  spy-glass,  and  it  was 
levelled  on  us  half  the  time.  And  then  there  was  another  thing 
that  looked  very  suspicious.  They  had  a  larger  boat  than  usual 
at  the  stem,  and  an  extra  one  on  deck  ;  and  this  last  boat  was  got 
out  before  dark.  Of  course  no  ordinary  felucca  could  have  honest 
uso  for  two  such  boats. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  ere  long  the  stars  came  out.  Captain 
Belknap  had  an  excellent  night-glass,  and  just  as  twilight  was 
deepening  into  night,  he  could  see  that  there  were  full  twenty  men 
on  the  felucca's  deck.  We  had  not  seen  over  half  a  dozen  of  her 
men  at  any  one  time  before.  The  captain  handed  me  the  glass 
and  bade  me  look.  Without  the  glass  I  could  just  distinguish 
the  dark  outlines  of  the  felucca  upon  the  starlit  water,  but  afier  I 
had  had  the  glass  to  my  eye  for  some  moments,  I  could  see  the 
vessel's  outlines  plainly,  and  could  distinguish  some  twenty  or 
more  dark  forms  upon  her  deck.  Had  it  been  upon  the  shore, 
they  might  have  been  stumps  or  posts  for  all  that  the  glass  reveal- 
ed to  the  contrary,  but  I  knew  that  upon  that  deck  they  could  be 
nothing  but  men. 

Of  course  we  did  not  know  that  the  escaped  convicts  meant  to 
trouble  us,  but  never  was  man  more  sure  of  a  fact  that  rested  on 
belief  than  were  we  of  the  intentions  of  that  runaway  crew. 

Byand-by  it  became  so  dark  that  the  night-glass  could  only 
reveal  the  dim  outlines  of  the  felucca,  and  then  we  set  about  pre- 
paring for  defence.  If  we  could  have  held  communication  with 
the  shore,  of  course  we  should  have  done  so,  but  to  havo  sent  a 
boat  off  would  have  cost  us  dear,  so  wo  simply  made  up  our 
minds  to  defend  the  brig  as  best  we  could.  There  were  sixteen 
men  of  us  in  all — the  captain,  his  two  mates,  twelve  men  and  my- 
self. Wo  had  fourteen  pistols,  three  common  fowling-pieces  and 
one  rifle,  but  no  swords.  Yet  each  man  had  a  fire-lock,  and  two 
to  spare.  The  rifle  was  given  to  Wildredge,  and  Murphy  took  the 
extra  fowling-piece.  We  next  had  seven  long,  heavy  iron  belay- 
ing pins,  which  were  about  as  good  as  so  many  cutlasses ;  and 
clubs  for  the  rest  of  tho  crew  wero  easily  procured.  Thus  were 
we  armed,  and  we  felt  strong,  for  we  had  one  great  advantage — 
if  the  villains  came  we  could  have  them  under  our  fire  and  clubs 
ere  they  could  know  where  we  were. 

Of  course  there  were  some  fluttering  hearts,  and  some  quick, 
nervous  breathing,  but  there  was  not  a  sinking,  quailing  soul. 
Nine  o'clock  came  ;  and  so  did  ten — and  eleven — but  we  had  no 
thought  of  giving  up  the  watch,  though  one  or  two,  more  calm 
than  the  rest,  napped  a  little.  It  was  nearly  half-past  cleveu.  when 
we  heard  a  light  plashing  in  the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  fe- 
lucca. Belknap  quickly  brought  out  his  night-glass,  and  he  plain- 
ly saw  two  boats  approaching  us.  He  made  sure  of  this,  and  then 
gave  the  order  for  us  to  secrete  ourselves. 

There  was  a  sort  of  top-gallant  forecastle  to  the  brig,  reaching 
to  the  heel  of  tho  bowsprit,  and  under  this  we  all  crept,  with  our 
fire-arms  and  clubs  ready  for  action.  Our  plan  of  operations  was 
all  laid  down  and  understood.  It  was  quite  dark,  but  yet  we 
could  see  the  form  of  a  man  from  one  end  of  the  brig  to  the  other 
quite  plainly.  By-and-by  the  boats  came  so  near  that  we  could 
hear  the  light  plash  of  the-  muffled  oars — the  sound  would  not  have 
disturbed  an  unsuspecting  man,  for  it  might  havo  been  a  mere  rip- 
pling of  the  water,  so  low  and  cautious  was  it.  The  captain  al- 
lowed them  to  come  very  near  before  he  hailed  them,  as  though 
he  had  just  discovered  them. 

"  Boats  ahoy  !"  he  cried  then,  in  a  tone  of  well  assumed  sur- 
prise. 

"  What  ye  want  I"  was  returned  from  one  of  tho  boats,  in 
French. 

"  I  want  to  know  who  you  are,"  cried  Belknap,  in  tho  same 
tongue. 

"  Never  you  mind.  We'll  tell  ye  when  we  come,"  answered 
the  same  voice  that  had  spoken  before. 

"  But  who  are  ye  ?  Where  d'ye  come  from  ?  What  d'ye  want 
here?     Keep  off— keep  off!" 

"Keep  off  yourself!"  shouted  tho  Frenchman,  as  the  bows  of 
his  boat  struck  our  side. 


On  the  next  moment  Belknap  darted  back,  and  camo  around 
on  tho  forecastle. 

"  Boys,"  he  uttered,  in  a  quick,  emphatic  tone,  "  we  know  now 
they  mean  to  rob  us.  I've  ordered  them  to  keep  off,  and  they 
wont.  That's  sure  ground.  Bo  ready  for  'em  the  moment  they 
come,  and  don't  hesitate." 

In  a  moment  mere  half  a  dozen  dark  heads  appeared  above 
the  rail  at  the  gangway,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  number 
more  followed.  There  were  surely  twenty  heads  in  all.  As  they 
came  upon  the  deck,  we  could  see  them  plainly,  and  could  see 
them  gaze  eagerly  around. 

"  Where  is  he  *"  asked  one. 

"  Gone  below,  I  guess,"  returned  the  voice  that  had  answered 
the  captain's  hail. 

"  To  wake  up  the  crew,"  said  another. 

"  But  where's  tho  gold  1"  asked  one  of  the  acquisitivo  ones. 

"  Down  in  the  cabin,  somewhere,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  lot  us  go  down  there." 

"  Ay — down  in  the  cabin  where  the  gold  is,"  repeated  several. 

These  remarks  had  been  made  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  but  wo 
understood  them  well,  and  of  course  the  last  lingering  doubt  had 
now  gone.  The  villains  moved  towards  the  cabin  companion- 
way,  in  a  body,  seeming  to  havo  but  tho  one  idea  of  finding  the 
gold. 

"  Now,  boys  !"  whispered  the  captain.  "  Use  your  clubs  first, 
and  save  the  pistols  till  you  need  them.  Strike  fair — and  striko 
with  all  your  might.     Now  !" 

Without  a  word — but  like  tho  rushing  of  some  heavy  body — we 
darted  aft.  The  convicts  had  reached  the  bulkhead,  and  finding 
it  fastened  they  supposed  the  crew  had  taken  refuge  below.  One 
of  them  was  just  calling  for  some  one  to  open  the  door  when  we 
came  upon  them.  Captain  Belknap  struck  tho  first  blow  with 
one  of  the  iron  pins,  and  his  man  sank  upon  the  deck  without  so 
much  as  a  gronn.  Some  of  us  had  gone  round  upon  the  lar- 
board side,  so  that  we  took  them  on  both  flanks.  After  the  first 
moment  of  excited  nervousness  had  passed  over,  our  men  lay 
about  them  with  their  clubs  most  bravely;  and  surely  one  half 
the  villains  had  been  floored  ere  the  invaders  could  even  imagine 
from  whence  the  danger  came.     Of  course  they  tumid  then. 

"  Look  out,  boys,"  cried  Belknap,  loud  enough  for  ev*ry  man 
to  hear.     "  They  have  knives  !" 

In  another  moment  we  heard  the  voice  of  Wildredge,  tho  sec- 
ond mate,  crying  that  he  was  stabbed.  Our  men  waited  to  hear 
no  more,  but  instantly  changing  the  clubs  into  the  left  hand  they 
drew  Iheir  pistols,  and  on  tho  next  instant  the  sharp  reports  rang 
out  upon  the  air.  The  men  had  becomo  firm  and  steady-nerved 
by  this  time,  and  the  shots  were  not  thrown  away.  At  any  rate, 
when  tho  last  pistol  was  fired  there  were  only  four  of  the  enemy 
upon  their  feet,  and  they  were  disposed  of  without  much  further 

trouble. 

The  captain  now  called  upon  the  cook  to  bring  the  lanterns,  and 

when  they  were  brought  we  could  see  the  full  extent  of  our  work. 

Some  half  dozen  of  the  villains  were  still  being  held  down  by  our 

men,  but  they  were  quickly  taken  care  of,  though  not  without  some 

hard  work.     We  found  some  half  dozen  more  who  were  simply 

stunned,  and  who  were  easily  brought  to,  after  the  rest  had  been 

secured. 

There  were  twenty-two  of  the  convicts  in  all,  and  only  nine  of 
them  were  fairly  dead.  Seven  were  wounded,  two  of  whom  died 
the  next  morning,  so  that  we  had  eleven  of  them  left  alivo  upon 
our  hands,  and  they  were  securely  bound.  Of  the  brig's  crew  on- 
ly two  were  wounded — Wildredge  having  received  a  knife-cut  in 
the  arm,  and  one  of  the  men  a  cut  on  the  shoulder ;  but  neither 
of  them  were  dangerous.  Before  it  was  fairly  day,  some  officers 
camo  off,  having  heard  the  report  of  tho  pistols.  The  matter  was 
explaiued  to  them,  and  they  immediately  sent  for  the  American 
and  French  consuls.  As  good  luck  would  have  it,  a  French  cor- 
vette came  in  that  very  morning  from  Tunis,  and  the  eleven  pris- 
oners were  delivered  over  to  the  French  commander.  Belknap 
received  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  consuls  and  the  captain  of  the 
corvette,  in  which  all  the  facts  wero  set  forth,  so  that  on  his  return 
to  Toulon,  he  could  obtain  the  reward  which  had  been  offered  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  convicts.  And  this  he  afterwards  did, 
receiving  a  very  handsome  sum. 

I  have  not  teen  Belknap  since  that  day,  but  I  have  not  forgotten 
him,  nor  shall  I  be  very  likely  to,  while  my  mind  holds  the  memory 
of  that  Night  Attack. 


CHEAPEST  MAOAZLNE  LN  THE  WORLD. 
BALLOU'S     DOLLAR     MONTHLY. 

Encouraged  by  the  unprecedented  success  which  this  popular  Monthly  has 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  CALL1E. 

BT      WTANBOTTS. 

Dun.  months  nnd  years  may  pass  me  by, 

And  leave  no  trace  lu  sight ; 
Yet,  hid  within,  deep  rancors  lie, 

Hy  fondost  hopes  to  blight. 

Borne  latent  wish,  a  fond  desire 

Perhaps  my  peu  impels, 
To  write  the  name  I  cannot  speak, 

Where  memory  fondly  dwells. 

The  wish  is  mine  and  angry  fate, 

Do  what  she  will  or  may, 
Can  none  indeed  so  fair  create 

As  thou,  my  light  of  day. 

The  joyous  pleasure  too  is  mine, 

Thine  Image  thus  to  cherish. 
Mid  scenes  of  life,  and  joy,  and  strifo, 

Where  others  vainly  perish. 

I  would  not  have  thee  waste  one  thought, 

One  vain  regret  on  me, 
Tis  best  (you  say)  that  we  shall  part, 

More  cruel  though  it  be. 

Though  deep  the  chasm  between  us  made, 

By  hungry  hands  begun, 
The  pay  Is  scant,  their  fare  is  bad, 

For  work  so  nobly  done. 

But  fate  with  iron  hand  doth  crash 

A  heart  already  sore ; 
In  grief  I  say  my  last  farewell ; 

Thy  name  I'll  cell  no  more. 
. «— »-»   > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

NO  CROSS-NO  CROWN. 

BT    CAROLINE    I.KK    HENTZ. 

A  todth  girded  himself  for  the  journey  of  life.  A  smile  was 
on  his  lips ;  a  glad,  hounding  pulse  betrayed  the  full,  joyous  cur- 
rent that  gave  elasticity  to  his  steps,  crimson  to  his  cheeks,  and 
hope  and  exultancy  to  his  heart.  He  had  read  of  those  who  had 
fainted  by  the  wayside  ;  but  they  had  not  commenced  this  pilgrim- 
age with  a  frame  as  buoyant,  spirits  as  light-winged,  a  will  as 
strong,  and  a  soul  as  undaunted  as  his  own.  He  was  resolved  to 
win  tho  crown  of  immortality,  and  he  knew  that  he  must  climb 
many  a  mountain  height  before  he  reached  the  temple  where  it 
was  enshrined.  But  what  cared  he  for  the  distance  that  inter- 
vened *  He  had  a  long,  long  day  before  him  ;  the  path  was  green, 
and  tho  dewiness  of  early  morning  sparkled  in  the  fresh  and  flow- 
ery herbage.  The  summits  of  the  distant  hilltops  were  soft,  and 
smooth,  and  blue  as  the  heavens  on  which  they  gracefully  and 
majestically  undulated.  Like  Obidah,  the  son  of  Abcnsoria,  ho 
seemed  to  hear  the  morning  song  of  "  the  bird  of  paradise,"  and 
the  breezes  of  Eden  rustled  in  his  hair.  In  imagination,  he  beheld 
that  crown  of  burning  gold  which  wa9  to  set  so  royally  on  his 
brow ;  and  he  went  onward  bravely,  rejoicingly,  though,  as  the  sun 
rose  higher,  the  sultriness  of  advancing  day  glowed  on  his  checks, 
and  he  was  constrained  to  push  back  his  moistened  locks,  and 
wipe  the  sweat-drops  from  his  fervid  temples. 

At  length  the  sun  poured  down  a  full  tide  of  mountain  glory, 
too  oppressive  to  be  borne,  and  the  youth  staggered  and  turned  his 
wistful  eyes  to  a  grove  by  the  wayside,  whose  entrance,  arched  by 
interlacing  vines,  wooed  him  as  to  tho  embrace  of  a  friend.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  embower  himself  in  the  leafy  coolness,  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  he  saw  a  stranger,  in  a  pilgrim's  garb, 
standing  before  him.  He  wore  a  countenance  of  gravo  sweetness, 
and  his  eye  beamed  with  serene  and  steadfast  light. 

"Can  ye  not  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  1"  said  he, 
and  his  voice  sounded  like  the  low,  deep  notes  of  an  organ. 
"  Think  yo  the  golden  crown  is  allotted  to  the  idler  in  the  bowers 
of  ease  *  No ;  it  is  the  guerdon  of  toil,  the  prico  of  exertion,  the 
reward  of  self-sacrifice,  of  enthusiasm  and  unflagging  energy.  Do 
you  relinquish  the  prize  V 

"  No,  father,"  replied  the  youth  ;  the  stranger  was  not  old,  bnt 
there  was  something  in  his  aspect  that  expressed  a  divine  pater- 
nity. "  No,  father,  but  I  am  faint  and  weary,  and  my  feet  are  be- 
ginning to  blister  from  the  dry  and  sandy  path.  If  I  rest,  it  is 
only  to  gather  strength  to  renew  my  journey." 

"Bewaro!"  said  the  stranger;  "the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work.  Go  on,  and  strength  shall  be  given.  Go  on,  if  thy 
purpose  is  holy,  and  thy  ambition  pure.  Take  my  rod  and  staff, 
and  it  will  support  your  weakness ;  bind  my  sandals  on  vour  feet, 
and  they  will  protect  them  from  the  burning  sands ;  and  take  this 
cross  on  your  shoulder  and  bear  it,  even  to  the  gate  of  the  temple. 
Bear  it,  though  with  bleeding  flesh  and  shrinking  frame ;  for  by 
Him  who  swaro  by  himself  because  there  is  no  greater,  the  crown 
is  only  for  him  who  bears  the  cross  and  despises  the  shame." 

Tho  eyes  of  the  youth  seemed  gifted  with  supernatural  power, 
and  ho  beheld,  what  he  had  not  before  seen,  a  cross,  that  must 
have  been  borne  by  the  stranger,  for  the  mantle  that  covered  his 
shoulder  was  stained  with  blood,  and  he  pressed  his  hand  against 
his  side,  as  if  oppressed  with  weariness.  Constrained  by  a  mys- 
terious, inexplicable  power,  the  youth  bowed  himself  down,  and 
attempted  to  lift  a  burden  at  once  so  glorified  and  so  accursed,  but 
his  trembling  hands  fell  to  his  sides,  unablo  to  overcome  its  weight. 
"  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee  !"  said  the  stranger ;  and  lifting  tho 
cross  as  lightly  as  if  it  were  a  silver  thread,  he  laid  it  across  the 
shoulder  of  the  youth,  and  taking  his  hand  with  a  bonigu  smile, 
he  hade  him  arise  and  be  of  good  cheer. 


"  And  then,"  said  the  youth,  looking  bark  upon  the  pilgrim,  on 
whose  head  the  noonday  sun  fell  with  a  strange  glory,  "if  thou 
hast  borne  the  cross,  where  is  thy  crown  I" 

The  stranger  lifted  his  right  hand  to  heaven,  as  he  slowly  re- 
ceded from  view,  and,  to  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  youth,  his  face 
seemed  like  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness,  and  his  drapery 
white  and  glistening,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could  whiten  it. 
And  he  went  on,  endowed  with  strength  from  on  high  ;  with  the 
pilgrim's  staff  in  his  right  hand,  nnd  the  pilgrim's  sandals  on  his 
feet,  he  was  enabled  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  pilgrim's  cross.  It 
is  true,  his  heart  and  flesh  ofttimes  failed,  and  his  spirit  panted 
under  the  weary  load,  while  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes,  and  blood 
trickled  from  his  wounded  shoulder.  But  a  voice  seemed  ever 
whispering  in  his  ear,  "  No  cross — no  crown."  And  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  mountain  summit,  and  toiled  upward  and  onward, 
pausing  only  to  "drink  of  the  brook  by  the  way,"  for  the  shadows 
began  to  lengthen,  and  dullness  crept  slowly  upon  the  air. 

"  (),  God,"  he  onco  exclaimed,  in  the  extremity  of  despair, 
while  the  cross  he  had  borne  seemed  bearing  down  upon  him  with 
crushing  weight,  "  my  burden  is  greater  than  I  can  bear!  Is  this 
rugged  path  tho  same  I  entered  this  morning,  so  green,  and  fresh, 
and  blushing  with  new-born  flowers  f  Is  this  leaden  heart  the 
same  that  then  throbbed  with  such  glad  pulsations  ? — these  weary 
eyes  the  same  that  mocked  the  dawning  sunbeams  f  O,  if  this  bo 
life's  journey,  why  did  I  ever  enter  it  1  Why  wero  such  glorious 
aspirations  given,  combined  with  so  much  weakness  ? — such  long- 
ings for  immortality,  yet  such  draggiogs  down  to  earth  ! — such  di- 
vine ambition  bound  by  such  mortal  coils  ?  Alas  !  my  spirit  is 
willing,  but  my  flesh  is  weak." 

"  Who  that  had  seen  that  crushed  and  wearied  figure,  travel- 
soiled,  dim  and  dusty,  with  pale  and  tear  stained  cheek,  and  dry, 
quivering  lips,  and  eyes  like  smoking  torches,  would  have  recog- 
nized tho  youth  in  his  morning  bloom  of  heart  and  cheek,  his 
hope,  and  joy,  and  brightness  ?  His  knees  bend  under  him — he 
is  about  to  sink,  as  many  a  poor  burdened  heart  has  done  in  life's 
pilgrimage,  when  through  the  parting  mountain  shadow  he  catches 
a  glimpse  of  the  temple  which  is  the  goal  of  his  footsteps,  glitter- 
ing and  flashing  like  the  golden  glories  seen  through  sunset 
clouds.  He  rises  and  presses  onward,  and  as  he  remembers  the 
promise  of  him  who  had  himself  borne  the  cross  and  despised  tho 
shame,  who  had  placed  the  staff  in  his  hands,  and  bound  the  san- 
dals to  his  foot — when  he  recalls  the  divine  effulgence  in  which  he 
melted  from  his  sight — the  sublime  gesture  slowly  sweeping  heav- 
enward, his  spirit  burns  within  him,  and  his  failing  Btrcngth  is 
renewed.  He  presses  onward  and  upward  ;  the  mountain  stream 
dashes  across  his  path,  and  the  cold  waters  threaten  to  submerge 
him,  but  he  plunges  in,  and  they  soon  roll  darkly  behind  him. 
The  mountain  side  is  whitened  with  the  bones  of  wayfarers,  who 
perished  cro  reaching  the  temple  goal,  now  almost  gained  by  him. 

Hark!  Is  it  music  that  greets  his  fainting  senses?  No;  it  is 
the  opening  of  tho  temple  gate,  on  "  golden  hinges  turning." 
Halt  not,  weary  pilgrim ;  one  more  step,  and  the  goal  is  won ! 
Thou  canst  lay  down  the  cross,  and  the  crown  is  thine !  Joy  to 
thee,  triumphant  traveller !  From  the  mountain  height — from  the 
sun-clad  temple,  where  thy  feet  are  planted,  thou  canst  look  back 
on  the  rugged  path,  the  toilsome  ascent,  and  the  fallen  cross. 

Who  that  beheld  that  radiant  form,  glowing  with  immortal 
youth  and  heavenly  joy,  with  that  crown  of  sevenfold  beams  of 
glory  on  his  brow,  would  recognize  the  travel-soiled  and  tear-blis- 
tered pilgrim,  bowing  and  fainting  beneath  the  crushing  burden  of 
life!  Gone  are  the  dust-stains  from  his  garments,  tho  tear-stains 
from  his  cheek,  the  blood-drops  from  his  vesture,  and  the  anguish 
from  his  soul.  How  short  the  warfare — how  enduring  the  tri- 
umph !  How  brief  the  toil — how  everlasting  the  rest  1  How 
different  the  downward  to  the  upward  view ! 

A  young  maiden  sat  in  her  chamber  at  the  twilight  hour,  and 
there  was  no  one  near  to  witness  tho  shadow  on  her  brow.  The 
breeze  sighed  through  her  lattice,  and  she  sighed  responsive  to  its 
mournful  whispers ;  she  was  young,  but  her  cheek  was  pale,  and 
her  blue  eyes  were  darkened  by  a  melancholy  shade ;  she  was 
young,  but  the  fragrance  had  passed  from  life's  flower,  and  tho 
glory  from  life's  dream.  She  had  mado  herself  an  idol,  and 
found  that  its  heart  was  of  iron,  and  its  feet  of  clay ;  and  she  gath- 
ered up  the  fallen  garlands  with  which  she  had  crowned  it,  and 
crushed  them  withering  to  her  bosom. 

"  O,  Father  in  heaven  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  the  loneliness  and 
desolation  of  her  heart,  "  let  me  not  continue  life's  weary  journey 
thus  sorrowing  and  alono.  I  have  gathered  with  rash  hand  tho 
blossoms  of  love,  and  they  have  faded  in  my  grasp,  leaving  noth- 
ing but  the  print  of  the  thorns.  Doom  me  not  to  travel  a  long, 
bleak  way,  whose  darkness  appals,  and  whose  coldness  chills.  O, 
my  Father,  one  lonely  traveller  will  not  be  missed  in  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  humanity.  Here  let  me  rest  my  burdened  heart, 
and  close  my  weary  eyes." 

The  young  mourner  bowed  her  head,  and  her  tears  dropped  like 
summer  rain.  Was  it  the  breeze  that  rustled  in  her  loosened  ring- 
lets, or  tho  wing  of  an  angel  unseen  hy  mortal  eyes  ?  Who  is  it 
whispers  to  her  fainting  spirit,  and  bids  her  rise  and  go  forward  on 
her  Father's  mission  ?  Like  Mary,  sho  has  been  weeping  over  the 
grave  of  her  earthly  hopes ;  like  Mary,  she  hears  the  voice  of  the 
Master,  and  she  goes  forth  to  meet  him.  Trembling  and  faltering, 
she  goes  forth  obedient  to  the  divine  behest ;  she  passes  into  tho 
shadows  of  night.  The  sun  will  shino  no  more  for  her,  but  one 
by  ono  tho  stars  come  out  and  hold  their  silver  lamps  over  tho 
wanderer's  path.  She  has  bowed  her  frail  shoulder  to  tho  burden 
of  the  cross,  and  the  promise  of  the  crown  sustains  her  sinking  soul. 
"Not  a  golden  crown,"  she  cries,  "  but  one  of  unfading  flowers 
— one  leaf  embalmed  with  the  breath  of  immortal  love  were  worth 
all  the  gold  that  paves  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Adieu,  ye 
blossoms  of  earth !     Never  more  shall  my  hand  gather  your  glow- 


ing clusters  ;  your  beauty  hath  turned  to  ashes,  and  your  fragrance 
to  poisonous  exhalations — the  rose  of  Sharon,  the  lily  of  the  valley 
shall  replace  your  perishing  bloom." 

Like  a  pale  moonbeam,  the  young  maiden  parted  the  shadows 
of  night,  as  her  still  footsteps  left  their  print  on  tho  dewy  grass. 
Her  steps  bad  been  liii  1> t  as  the  summer  breeze,  hut  the  burden  of 
tho  cross  pressed  her  downward,  and  those  who  followed  could 
tell  that  a  weary  foot  had  preceded  theirs.  By-and-by  the  moon 
lifted  her  angel  face  above  a  bed  of  white  fleecy  clouds,  and 
mingled  her  soft,  holy  light  with  the  inner  light  dawning  in  the 
maiden's  soul.  Long  and  lonely  was  the  path  she  trod — some- 
times through  woods,  dark  and  dense,  impervious  to  the  heavenly 
rays,  where  the  melancholy  notes  of  the  midnight  bird  alone  were 
heard  ;  over  rugged  hills  and  solitary  vales,  through  cold  streams 
and  wild,  dreary  wastes  sho  passed,  watt  hing  for  the  day  spring 
on  high.  Not  to  the  gorgeous  temple  on  the  mountain  height  was 
her  glance  uplifted.  It  was  turned  to  a  green  field,  where  still 
waters  smiled — to  a  bower  where  the  dove  mado  its  nest,  and  tho 
Rose  of  Sharon  bloomed.  Exhausted  nature  rallied,  as  bathed  in 
morning's  rosy  light  she  beheld  the  borders  of  the  promised  land. 
She  pressed  forward  with  panting  breath  and  failing  limbs,  but  fell 
prostrate  beneath  the  crushing  weight  she  had  upborne  so  bravely 
and  enduringly.  Poor  wanderer !  poor  forsaken  wanderer!  hast 
thou  followed  thy  Master's  steps  in  vain  ? — is  there  no  rest  for  the 
tempest-tossed  and  world-weary  spirit  ? — has  God  forgotten  to  be 
gracious,  and  are  bin  promises  void  ? 

No  !  Ono  approaches  and  lifts  her  drooping  form.  "  His  head 
is  wet  with  dew,  and  his  locks  are  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night." 
Unseen,  he  has  been  the  companion  of  her  journey,  her  protector 
and  her  guide.  He  lias  not  forsaken  her,  who  has  pnt  her  trust  in 
him.  Immortal  joy  thrills  through  her  frame,  glows  on  her  cheeks, 
and  beams  in  her  eyes.  Her  robes  are  white  as  those  of  the  blood- 
washed  throng  that  surround  the  throne  of  God ;  and  a  wreath  of 
unfading  roses  redolent  with  divine  love,  the  only  crown  she 
sought,  encircles  her  brows.  She  stands  upon  the  cross,  her 
stepping-stone  to  heaven,  triumphant,  adoring  ;  and  looks  back 
upon  the  clouds  rolling  behind  her,  with  a  smilo  that  illumines 
their  darkness. 

"  No  cross — no  crown  !"  From  the  tongues  of  angel  choirs 
sounds  this  motto  for  the  pilgrims  in  the  journey  of  life.  From 
the  bed  of  pain,  the  couch  of  languishment,  the  dungeon  of  de- 
spair— from  the  blighted  heart  of  youth,  and  the  frozen  bn est  of 
age,  amid  disappointment,  and  sorrow,  and  agony,  tliis  sublime 
appeal  to  the  immortal  spirit  struggling  for  victory  or  release  is 
uttered ;  and  its  echo  may  be  heard  in  the  remotest  abodes  of  suf- 
fering humanity.  "No  cross — no  crown."  It  is  the  slogan  of 
life,  the  victor-anthem  of  death,  the  chorus  of  eternity. 


THE  EDDYSTOXE  L1GIIT.IIOUSE. 

The  care  of  this  important  beacon  is  committed  to  four  men ; 
twe  of  them  take  charge  of  ,it  by  turns,  and  are  relieved  every  six 
weeks.  But  as  it  often  happens,  especially  in  stormy  weather, 
that  boats  cannot  touch  at  the  Eddystone  for  many  months,  a 
proper  quantity  of  salt  provisions  is  always  laid  up  as  in  a  ship 
for  a  lonir  voyage.  In  high  winds  such  a  briny  atmosphere  sur- 
rounds this  gloomy  solitude  from  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  that  a 
man  exposed  to  it  could  not  draw  his  breath.  At  these  dreadful 
intervals  the  two  forlorn  inhabitants  keep  close  quarters,  and  are 
obliged  to  live  in  darkness  and  stench,  listening  to  the  howling 
storm,  excluded  in  every  emergency  from  the  least  hope  of  assist- 
ance, and  without  any  earthly  company  but  what  is  administered 
from  the  confidence  in  the  strength  of  "the  building  in  which  they 
are  immured.  Once,  on  relieving  this  forlorn  guard,  one  of  the 
men  was  found  dead,  his  companion  choosing  rather  to  shut  him- 
self up  with  a  putrifying  carcase,  than,  by  throwing  it  into  the  sea, 
incur  the  suspicion  of  murder.  In  fine  weather  these  wretched 
beings  scramble  about  the  rocks  when  the  tide  ebbs,  and  amuso 
themselves  by  fishing,  which  is  the  only  employment  they  can 
have,  except  that  of  trimming  their  nightly  fires.  Such  total  inac- 
tion, and  entire  seclusion  from  the  joys  and  aids  of  society,  can 
only  be  endured  by  great  religious  philosophy,  which  we  cannot 
imagine  they  feel ;  or  by  great  stupidity,  which  in  pity  we  must 
suppose  they  possess.  Yet  this  wretched  communication  is  so 
small,  we  are  assured  it  has  sometimes  been  a  scene  of  misan- 
thropy. Instead  of  suffering  the  recollection  of  these  distresses 
and  dangers  in  which  each  is  deserted  by  all  but  one,  to  endear 
that  one  to  him,  we  are  informed  the  humors  of  each  were  so 
soured,  they  preyed  both  upon  themselves  and  on  each  other.  If 
one  sat  above,  the  other  was  commonly  found  below.  Their  meals, 
too,  were  solitary — each,  like  a  brute, "growling  over  his  food  alone! 
The  emolument  of  this  arduous  post  is  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and 
provision  while  on  duty.  The  house  to  live  in  maybe  fairly 
thrown  into  the  bargain.  The  whole  together  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  least  eligible  places  of  preferment  in  Britain. — X,  Y.  Mercury, 


HOW  THE  TELEGRAPH  WORKS. 

In  speaking  of  the  electric  telegraph,  we  suppose  that  there  is, 
in  every  message  transmitted  by  its  agency,  a  sort  of  journey  ac- 
complished by  the  current,  as  far  as  the  wires  may  reach  ;  and  to 
us  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  some  elemental  substance, 
set  in  motion  in  London,  shall  travel  in  the  brief  space  of  one 
minute  to  Glasgow.  But  the  reality  is  far  more  wonderful  than 
this  idea.  There  is  no  actual  current',  or  passage  of  power.  There 
is  already  provided  by  nature  a  connecting  substance  between  tho 
two  termini ;  the  electricity  has  cot  to  travel,  for  it  reaches  all  the 
way;  and  just  as  I  could  change  the  position  of  the  hands  of  a 
clock,  without  going  to  the  cloik,  supposing  I  had  a  long,  light  rod 
in  my  hand ;  so,  by  touching  and  guiding  one  end  of  the  long, 
subtle  chain  of  fluid,  I  can  change  the  ban  Is  of  the  electrical  dial 
at  the  distance  of  ten,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  miles. — ChrMm 
Frteman. 


-«--••••-►- 


Tub  Volatile. — Extreme  volatile  and  sprightly  tempera 
seem  inconsistent  with  any  great  enjoyment.  There  is  too  much 
time  wasted  in  the  mere  transition  from  one  object  to  another.  No 
room  for  those  deep  impressions  which  are  made  alone  by  the  du- 
ration of  an  idea,  and  are  quite  requisite  to  any  -•  ong  sensation 
either  of  pleasure  or  pain.     The  bee  to  colli  <  t  the  spider 

to  gather  poison,  must  abide  some  time  upon  tin  weed  or  flower. 
They  whose  fluids  are  mere  sal  volatile,  seem  rather  cheerful  than 
happy  men.  The  temper  above  described  is  oftener  the  lot  of 
wits,  than  of  persons  oi  great  abilities. — Slitnatonc. 
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SIR  ALLAN  NAPIER  MCNAB. 

The  gentleman,  whose  portrait,  taken  from  a 
photograph,  graces  this  page,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  Canadian  neighbors.  He 
was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  is  now,  as  his  appearance  shows,  enjoy- 
ing a  hale  old  age.  His  father  was  a  general  in 
the  British  army,  who,  after  having  served  in 
Europe  many  years,  came  to  America  with  his 
colonel,  the  late  General  Simcoe,  the  first  gover- 
nor of  Upper  Canada.  Sir  Allan's  father  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  gallant  man,  and  was  repeat- 
edly wounded  in  action,  having,  on  one  occasion, 
both  his  legs  broken.  The  second  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  this  country  found  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  attending  school,  but  when  our 
troops  crossed  the  frontier,  obeying  his  patriotic 
and  military  impulses,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
royal  troops,  and  was  in  the  grenadier  company 
of"  the  king's  regiment  that  was  so  badly  cut  up 
by  us  near  York.  Through  the  influence  of  Gen- 
eral Sir  R.  H.  Sheafc,  young  McNab  received  a 
midshipman's  warrant,  and  was  placed  on  board 
Sir  James  Yco's  ship  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor.  He 
goon,  however,  abandoned  the  navy,  and  joined 
the  100th  regiment,  then  advancing  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier.  He  behaved  under  fire  with  such 
gallantry  that  he  was  promoted  to  an  ensigncy  in 
the  49th.  With  this  regiment  he  marched  to 
Plattsburgh,  where  he  commanded  the  advanced 
guard  at  the  bridge  over  the  Saranac  on  the 
morning  of  the  attack.  He  shared  the  varied 
fortunes  of  th«  British  arms,  and  remained  in  the 
army  until  1816,  when  he  threw  up  his  commis- 
sion and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  Short- 
ly after  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1824,  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ham- 
ilton, then  an  inconsiderable  village,  and  was  the 
first  barrister  honored  with  a  silk  gown  as  queen's 
counsel  in  Upper  Canada.  In  1828,  he  had  a 
difficulty  with  the  House  of  Assembly,  by  whoso 
order  he  was  arrested,  but  soon  afterwards  re- 
gained his  liberty.  In  1830,  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  county  of  Wcntworth  in  the  provin- 
cial legislature,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in 
the  Canadian  parliament.  He  was  for  several 
years  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the 
then  province  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  is  now 
prime  minister  and  leader  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly. Durinjr  his  speakership,  in  1837 — 38,  he 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  militia  force  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
patriots  at  Gallows  Hill,  marched  into  the  Lon- 
don district,  to  quell  the  rebellion  there.  Thence 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  1600  men  to  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  where  he  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
Ho  wax  the  hero  of  an  affair  that  caused  the  greatest  sensation 
both  in  Canada  and  this  country,  during  that  period  of  intensest 
excitement  and  trouble,  viz.,  the  cutting  out  and  burning  of  the 
steamer  Caroline.  The  queen  rewarded  his  active  services  to  the 
government  by  knighting  him  on  the  suppression  of  the  attempted 
revolution.  Sir  Allan  has  always  been  a  warm  advocate  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  and  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  in- 
augurated many  of  those  enterprises  which  tend  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  In  1834, 
he  procured  an  act  incorporating  the  London  and  Gore  Railway 
Company,  which  subsequently  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the 
Great  Western  Company.  The  rebellion,  of  course,  clouded  for 
a  time  all  industrial  and  commercial  movements,  but  on  the  res- 
toration of  tranquillity,  Sir  Allan  renewed  his  effort*  on  behalf  of 
the  railroad  just  mentioned,  and  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  legislative  aid  for  both.,  He  also  zealously 
engaged  in  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  aided  materially  in  forwarding  that  system  of 
canals  by  which  the  rapids  are  avoided  and  navigation  rendered 
speedy  and  safe.  In  1835,  he  procured  an  act  to  incorporate  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  railroad  communication 
between  the  western  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  title  of 
the  Hamilton  and  Port  Dover  Railway  Company.  In  fact,  Sir 
Allan  has  been  untiring  in  using  his  talents  and  influence  in  se- 
curing the  best  interests  of  Canada.  The  public  appreciation  of 
his  services  was  testified  last  year  in  a  manner  which  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  His  constituents  and  friends 
nnited  in  procuring  a  splendid  service  of  plate,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  with  appropriate  ceremonies  at  the  hall  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  in  Hamilton,  October  29,  1855.  The 
plate  was  manufactured  in  London,  and  consists  of  twenty-two 
pieces,  with  a  splendid  candelabrum  as  a  centrepiece,  with  the 
following  inscription  : — "  Presented  to  Colonel  the  Honorable  Sir 
Allan  Napier  Maenab,  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Canada,  who  has  represented 
the  city  of  Hamilton  and  county  of 
Wentworth,  in  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  for  twenty -five  years,  by  the 
citizens  of  Hamilton,  of  all  political 
parties,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
bis  valuable  services  and  untiring 
efforts  in  promoting  the  material  in- 
terests of  that  city  and  the  province 
generally ;  but  more  especially  for 
the  important  aid  he  has  rendered  in 
the  construction  of  the  Great  West- 
em  Railway,  which  has  conferred  the 
most  important  and  lasting  benefits 
— moral,  fiscal  and  political,  upon 
Hamilton  and  upon  Canada.  1855." 
The  above  inscription  is  also  on  one 
side  of  the  large  cup ;  on  the  other 
■ide  of  which  is  "  Success  to  the 
Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada." 
Around  the  base  of  the  candelabrum 
are  figures  of  Justice,  Peace  and  of 
Truth.  Peace  holds  in  her  right  hand 
a  palm  leaf,  on  which  is  inscribed, 
"G.  W.  R.,"  (Great  Western  Rail- 
way). Each  article  bears  the  Maenab 
crest,  with  the  motto,  "  Timor  omnis 
abesto."  Thu  flattering  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  Canadian 
neighbors  to  one  of  their  most  emi- 
nent public  servants,  shows  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  a 
prophet  finds  no  favor  in  his  native 
land,  and  evince  that  our  neighbors 
appreciate  hit  public  spirited  efforts 
for  their  social  and  political  welfare. 


8TR    ALLAN   NAPIER   MCNAB B. 


HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE,  CLAVERACK,  NEW  YORK. 

The  handsome  buildings  of  this  popular  educational  institute, 
of  which  the  accompanying  engraving  presents  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation, arc  situated  in  the  village  of  Claverack,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Hudson.  They  are  construct- 
ed of  wood,  on  the  most  commodious  yet  economical  plan,  and  in 
every  appointment  such  as  will  contribute  to  the  object  oi  their 
erection.  The  site  is  an  admirable  one,  being  easy  of  access  bv 
stcamboat  and  railroad,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  city,  yet  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  country  influence.  Travellers  have  often  remarked  that 
the  location  was  made  for  a  literary  institution.  The  enterprise 
was  started  in  the  winter  of  1 854,  and  the  sum  of  $50,000  pledged  ; 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  judicious  board  of  trustees  during 
the  following  summer,  resulted  in  this  perfect  structure.  The 
school  was  advertised  to  open  the  following  November,  under  the 
instruction  of  an  able  faculty,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Rev. 
Ira  C.  Boice,  A.  M.,  as  president,  and  William  H.  Bannister,  A. 
M.,  as  principal.  The  first  year  has  numbered  over  eight  hun- 
dred students,  which  seems  to  be  only  a  premonition  of  its  future 
success.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
institutes  of  learning  in  the  land.  The  important  subject  of  edu- 
cation commands  a  full  share  of  public  solicitude  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  boasts  not  only  of  an  admirable  system  of  free 
schools,  but  of  a  large  number  of  colleges,  and  academies,  and  in- 
stitutes like  the  one  under  notice.  Many  of  them  are  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  different  religious  associations.  Thus  Co- 
lumbia College,  formerly  "  King's,"  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is 
under  the  direction  of  Episcopalians,  and  the  Baptist*,  Presbyte- 
rians, Lutherans  and  Reformed  Church  have  their  theological 
seminaries.  The  sum  of  more  than  $1,900,000  is  annually  pro- 
vided for  purposes  of  general  education,  of  which  $800,000  are 
raised  by  a  State  tax.  The  ample  provision,  public  and  private, 
for  thorough  intellectual  culture  and  refinement,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 
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HUDSON    RIVER    INSTITUTE,    AT    CLAVERACK,   NEW   YORK. 


SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Newton  had  no  enjoyments  which  were  not 
purely  intellectual.  Even  as  a  boy,  he  never 
joined  in  the  games  and  amuscmentsof  his  com- 
panions. We  find  him  making  dials,  and  water- 
clocks,  and  windmills ;  and  on  tho  day  of  the 
great  storm  of  1658,  when  Cromwell  was  draw- 
ing his  last  breath  in  Whitehall,  and  Goodwin 
stood  by  his  bedside,  assuring  him  that  his  soul 
was  safe,  and  Bates  went  soft  and  sad  from  room 
to  room,  and  the  trees  in  St.  James's  Park  were 
uprooted  by  the  tempest,  Newton,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  was  jumping  about  in  the  gale  to  measure 
the  force  of  tho  wind.  In  more  advanced  years 
his  amusements  were  still  more  severe.  When 
weary  of  his  other  studies,  the  differential  calcu- 
lus and  the  irregularities  of  the  moon,  he  "  re- 
freshed himself"  with  chronology  and  all  the  dry 
details  of  lustrums,  Olympiads, "and  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts.  He  had  a  perfect  horror  of 
poetry,  and  would  have  echoed  the  sentiment  of 
his  friend  Barrow,  that  it  is  "  an  ingenious  kind 
of  nonsense."  He  showed  his  regard  for  sculp- 
ture when  he  said  of  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, that  he  was  "  a  lover  of  stone  dolls."  And 
his  opinion  of  painting  is  expressed  in  an  anec- 
dote which  we  do  not  profess  to  comprehend,  but 
which  implies  that  he  considered  pictures  nothing 
but  "  dirt."  Love  he  heeded  not ;  honors  he 
sought  not ;  above  all  things  he  despised  wealth. 
Master  of  the  Mint,  money  had  no  charms  for 
him.  Speculum  metal  for  his  reflecting  telescope 
was  to  him  the  most  precious  of  the  metals.  Sir 
Isaac  thought  more  of  a  lens  and  a  prism  than  of 
all  the  ingots  at  the  mint  and  all  the  diamonds  in 
Amsterdam.  The  bursting  of  a  soap  bubble, 
when  pursuing  his  experiments  on  color,  gave 
him  more  concern  than  the  loss  of  £20,000  on 
the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  lie  part- 
ed with  his  money  freely — bo  freely,  indeed,  that 
his  biographers  have  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of 
singular  generosity.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
it  was  no  more  generosity  than  is  the  act  of  tho 
poor  savage  who  gives  away  inestimable  treasures 
for  a  glass  bead  or  a  little  bit  of  mirror.  What 
cared  ho  for  wealth  1  He  had  no  interest  in  hu- 
man life  ;  he  had  no  sublunary  pleasures  which 
money  could  purchase,  except  pippins  and  red 
streaks.  He  gave  it  away  to  anybody  who  asked 
for  it.  In  one  of  his  absent  fits,  he  had  his  pock- 
et picked  of  over  £3000,  and  suspected  a  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  William  Winston ;  he  made  no 
efforts  to  recover  his  bank  bills,  and  when  asked 
how  much  he  had  lost,  only  replied  "too  much." 
He  was  so  far  imposed  upon,  that  he  paid  £4000 
for  an  estate  in  Wiltshire  worth  only  half  of 
that  sum ;  he  was  told  that  he  might  vacate  his  bargain  in  equity 
and  he  declined  tho  trouble.  If  ever  he  thought  of  money-mak- 
ing, it  was  only  to  pay  his  frugal  buttery  book,  and  buy  putty 
for  his  lenses  and  oranges  for  his  sister. — London  Illustrated  NeuiB. 

THE   "MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  BELL." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Evangelist  writes  to  that  paper 
the  following  description  of  the  bell  of  a  buried  convent  in  Syria. 
"  We  are  now  within  two  days  of  Mount  Sinai.     Our  intention 
has  been  to  go  directly  there ;  but  Dr.  Leider  and  his  lady,  Eng- 
lish missionaries  at  Cairo,  had  strongly  advised  ns  to  take  anoth- 
er direction,  and  to  visit  the  Gebel  Nakous,  a  mountain  near  the 
sea,  which   they  assured  us  no  American  has  ever  visited,  and 
was  very  little  "known,  though  exceedingly  interesting.      It  pre- 
sented on  one  side  a  bright  cliff,  over  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
while  on  the  other  was  a  sloping  talus  of  tine,  glistening  sand, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  summit.     Many  years  since,  it  was  found 
under  certain  circumstances  to  emit  a  sound,  which  the  Bedouins, 
in  their  love  of  the  wonderful,  attributed  to  the  tolling  of  the  bell 
of  a  convent  buried  beneath  the  long  slope  of  sand,  and  thus  their 
name  of  '  Gebel  Nakous,'  or,  '  Mountain  of  the  Bell.'     We  pro- 
ceeded at  once  on  our  arrival  to  seek  the  phenomenon,  and  wore 
not  long  in  suspense.     Ascending  the  hill  as  we  were  directed  by 
our  friends  at  Cairo,  at  length  we  caught  a  sound  as  of  music 
rising  and  falling  in   successive  cadence;  but  for  a  long  time  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  from  whence  it  came.     It  was  all  on  near- 
ly the   same  key,  but  differed  much  in  intensity.     At  times  it 
was  low,  trembling  and  even  mournful,  like  the  wind,  and  we  held 
our  breath  to  catch  it.     Then  it  increased  to  the  sweet,  mellow 
tones  of  a  flute,  and  finally  underwent  a  rapid  change  to  the  pow- 
erful  vibrations  of  a  huge   organ,  pealing  tremendously,  until 
everything  around  seemed   to   be   imbued  with  it,  and  the  whole 
mountain  to  tremble.     It  was  indeed  awe-striking,  for  it  could  be 
traced  to  no  quarter ;  but  seemed  now  to  proceed  from  the  air, 
now  from  the   mountain,    and  then 
even  from  within    our   very  selves. 
An  occasional  peal  reaehed  thoso  be- 
low, but  the  full  effect  was  only  real- 
ized on  the  bank  itself.     This  led  me 
to  seek  there  tho  solution  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, and  I  at  length  found  it  to 
my  full  satisfaction.     I  noticed  that 
the  music  and  tho  flowing  of  the  sand 
■were  simultaneous,  and  that  when  a 
foot  whs  withdrawn  from   the  land, 
the  sand  which  gradually  flowed  in 
to  fill  the  depression,  was  accompa- 
nied by  tho  first  sound  which  I  hava 
mentioned,   low  and  uncertain.     As 
the  current  grew  larger,  it  increased 
to  a  clear,  melodious   tone,  like  that 
caused  by   a  flame   of  hydrogen  gas 
passing  through  a  glass  tube,  while  a 
large  mass  set  in  motion  gave  rise  to 
a  sound  which  1   can   only  compare 
to  the  most  powerful  tones  of  an  or- 
gan.    Examination  seemed  to  show 
that  the  whole  was  caused  by  the  par- 
ticles of  sand,   highly  heated  by  the 
sun,  slipping  ov«r  and  past  each  oth- 
er.      In    the    shade    the   thing   was 
scarcely,   if  at  all,   discernible,  and 
was  much  duller  on   the  parts  which 
had  already  been  moved. 

Brutality  is  an  inclination  to  anger 
and  coarseness  ;  irresolution,  a  fear  to 
undertake ;  doubt,  hesitation  about 
believing  ;  and  perplexity  is  a  rest- 
less and  unquiet  irresolution. —  Vuu- 
venargues. 
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THE  LATE  ROBERT  DURIVAGE. 

When  death  strikes  down  one  from  our  midst  whose  moral 
character  has  been  clouded  by  reproach,  and  whose  career  has  been 
shortened,  perhaps,  by  his  own  folly  and  indiscretion,  however 
much  the  affections  of  the  heart  may  be  wounded,  we  do  not  like 
to  recall  and  linger  over  the  beroavement.  A  consciousness  that 
the  departure  of  the  loved  one  was,  perhaps,  for  the  best,  in  res- 
pect to  his  removal  from  temptations  against  which  he  was  not 
strong,  will  cloud  the  recollections  and  sadden  the  memory  of  the 
dearest  tics.  But  when  those  are  taken  from  us,  the  daily  beauty 
of  whose  character  and  life  was  little  less  than  a  walking  example 
of  purity,  then  it  is  that  the  heart  indulges  unrestrained  in  the 
luxury  of  grief.  It  was  our  fortune  to  know  and  to  admire  him 
whose  name  heads  this  hasty  reference.  Though  but  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Durivage  had  given  evidence  of  a  maturity  of 
taste  and  remarkable  proficiency  in  both  art  and  literature  With 
a  quick  and  subtle  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  ho  coupled  an 
originality  of  conception  and  power  of  execution  that  gave  bril- 
liant promise.  An  early  adept  and  proficient  in  all  athletic  sports, 
be  yet  uncomplainingly  submitted  to  the  results  of  a  violent  fever 
which  long  since  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  arm  ; 
patiently  and  resignedly  applying  himself,  until,  with  his  left,  ho 
had  once  more  reached  his  original  capacity  for  drawing,  painting 
and  writing.  Though  modesty  had  withheld  his  name  from  the 
public,  the  productions  of  his  pen  have  often  afforded  delight  to 
the  refined  and  critical.  Thus  much  the  most  casual  observer 
might  have  known  of  him,  but  tho  sweetness  of  his  domestic  char- 
acter, the  gentle,  uncomplaining  patience  of  his  endurance  of  phy- 
sical suffering,  the  genial  sunshine  of  his  agreeable  presence, — 
these  were  matters  that  his  personal  friends  alone  could  appreciate. 
Let  tho  natural  grief  for  the  loss  of  such  be  tempered  by  the 
beautiful  and  consoling  promises  of  Christianity,  and  that  Divine 
confidence  which  surpasses  all  other  hope.  Mr.  Durivagc  was  the 
youngest  of  four  brothers ;  tho  three  older  now  living  are  well 
known  in  our  literature,  the  oldest  of  whom — Francis  A.  Duri- 
rage — is  our  own  much  esteemed  associate  in  these  columns. 


-4    >m*w    »- 


P.  T.  BARNUM. 

Wo  learn  from  the  press  generally,  that  this  well  known  indi- 
vidual has  sustained  a  most  severe  and  entire  reverse  of  pecuniary 
fortune ;  and  from  a  millionaire,  has  come  to  be  "entirely  ruined," 
to  quote  the  words  of  others.  We  have  observed,  also,  with  feel- 
ings of  regret,  how  ready  the  press,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been 
to  herald  the  fact  with  a  sort  of  relish  and  satisfaction,  that  evinces 
a  secret  delight.  Mr.  Barnum  found  friends  enough — fawning 
•ycophants  and  flatterers — when  ho  was  at  the  top  of  Fortune's 
wheel;  hut  judging  from  the  expression  of  sentiment  just  now  so 
prevalent,  none  are  so  poor  as  to  do  him  homage.  Such,  alas,  is 
human  nature  !  We  have  said  in  these  columns  some  hard  things, 
we  can  well  remember,  concerning  the  famous  showman ;  but  now 
that  his  star  is  clouded,  God  forbid  that  we  should  reflect  upon 
him.  Possessed  of  a  thorough  business  capacity,  great  application 
and  perseverance,  a  large  knowledgo  of  human  nature,  and,  wo 
believe,  real  commercial  integrity,  there  is  little  doubt,  if  health 
and  life  are  spared  to  him,  but  that  he  will  rapidly  regain  the  for- 
tune he  has  lost ;  and  the  good  traits  which  are  in  him,  will  but 
glow  the  brighter  for  the  trial  tests  he  has  encountered. 


SPLINTERS. 


The  *'  Conflagration  of  Moscow  "  is  still  a  popular  exhi- 
bition.    It  keeps  burning,  and  wont  be  put  out. 

....  Major  Ben:  Perlcy  Poore  has  been   lecturing  lately  at 
Washington  on  "Foreign  Travel  " — a  grand  subject  for  him. 

....   Gen.    Santa  Anna  is  residing  about  four  leagues  from 
Carthagcna.     Ho  is  busy  in  agricultural  improvements. 

....  The  diaries  of  the  late  Samuel  Rogers,  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished, will  be  most  entertaining  volumes. 

....  The  poultry  fever  is  still  raging  in  England.     One  fancier 
lately  gave  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  brace  of  biddies. 

....  The  English   papers  have  been   using  very  threatening 
language  in  regard  to  this  country.     Who  is  afraid  ■? 

.    . .   Madame  George  Sand  has  been  telling  the  French  public 
how  she  dressed  like  a  man  when  she  was  a  girl. 

They  have  been  making  a.  big  gun  in  England,  which  will 

throw  a  302  pound  shot  five  miles. 

....  A  man  lately  died  in  England  whose  will  occupied  386 
chancery  folios.     His  name  was  Cubitt,  and  he  owned  a  million. 

The  pine  woods  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  the  very  place 

for  the  chills  and  fever.     We'd  like  'em  "  with  the  chill  off." 

....  Peter  Rizen,  102  years  old,  lately  died  in  Ohio.     He  had 
been  married  four  times,  which  accounts  for  his  longevity. 

....   There  are  eight  Congregational  churches  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  about  1050  communicants. 

Rev.  Dr.   Tyng's  society,   New   York,  have  contributed 

more  than  $77,000  for  religious  purposes  last  year. 

....  A  dry  goods  dealer  in  Baltimore  has  been  cheating  his 
customers.     His  yardstick  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  long ! 

. . .   In  Dcmerara  every  one  is  an  "  esquire  "  who  wears  shoes 
and  stockings.     Gentility  is  a  "quare  "  thing. 

The  lower  branch  of  the  Nebraska  legislature  have  voted 

to  allow  women  to  vote.     Where's  Lucy  Stone  ? 

....  The  Italian  opera  company  made  a  long  stay  with  us,  and 
reaped  a  golden  harvest  for  their  notes. 


CULTURE  OF  FISHES. 

The  cultivation  of  fishes  is  attracting  much  attention,  and  de- 
servedly, in  France,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  amount  of  food 
for  the  million  at  a  very  low  figure.  A  few  years  ago  nobody 
thought  of  breeding  fishes,  and  now  the  whole  world  is  talking 
about  it.  The  culture  of  fishes  owes  its  origin  to  a  humble,  but 
very  intelligent  man,  John  Rcmy,  a  French  fisherman,  an  unedu- 
cated man,  without  any  instructor,  adviser,  or  patron,  who  suc- 
ceeded by  dint  of  penetration  and  perseverance  in  conducting  the 
problem  of  raising  fishes  to  an  almost  complete  solution.  Mr. 
Milne  Edwards,  in  his  report  on  this  science  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  declares  that  Rcmy,  with  his  co-laborer,  Gehin,  has  the 
merit  of  having  "  created  a  new  industry  in  France."  Mr.  Geoffrey 
St.  Hilaire,  the  great  naturalist,  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  tho 
humble  fisherman  of  tho  Vosges,  one  of  the  "  benefactors  of  his 
country."  Yet  this  man  died  in  a  condition  bordering  on  destitu- 
tion, leaving  a  widow,  four  daughters,  and  two  sons  unprovided 
for.     A  subscription  has  recently  been  opened  for  their  relief. 

A  paper  from  the  United  States  patent  office,  published  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  suggests  that  many  new  varieties  of  fishes 
might  easily  be  introduced  into  the  waters  of  this  country,  by 
means  of  transferring  the  spawn  from  one  locality  to  another. 
The  Mullet  of  the  Garonne,  and  also  the  Sardine,  might  bo  valu- 
able in  the  Potomac.  The  Golden  Carp,  now  tolerably  abundant 
in  the  Hudson,  was  accidentally  introduced  by  the  breaking  away 
of  a  dam.  Since  the  opening  of  a  communication  between  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Erie,  Eels  and  some  other  kinds  of  fish,  previ- 
ously unknown  to  the  waters  of  the  lake,  have  made  their  appear- 
ance there.  It  is  suggested  that  officers  of  the  navy,  employed  in 
foreign  service,  might  receive  instructions  to  collect  varieties  of 
foreign  fish.  Fishes  are  among  the  most  bountiful  provisions  of 
Providence  for  our  support ;  they  require  no  feeding,  they  multi- 
ply spontaneously,  they  are  highly  nutritious,  and  possess  a  variety 
of  flavor.  How  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  docs  the  Yankee  owe  for 
the  institution  of  the  Cod-fish.  It  is  not  only  transmutablc  into 
bone  and  muscle,  but  tho  occupation  of  catching  it  trains  up  a 
hardy  rac;  of  gallant  seamen.  We  have  an  especial  regard  for 
the  Mackerel  also,  and  never  see  a  pink-stemed  schooner  without 
a  thrill  of  respect.  And  what  would  life  be  worth  without  oysters  ? 
And  docs  not  the  mouth  water  at  the  veiy  mention  of  trout  1  No 
ono  that  has  never  drawn  from  its  native  clement,  one  of  these 
delicious  fish,  with  "  a  line  as  delicate  as  the  finest  hair  from  the 
tresses  of  a  mountain  6ylph,"  can  forget  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  beheld  the  silver  rain  falling  from  the  spotted  side  of  his 
glittering  victim,  as  he  wavered  from  the  sharp  Limerick.  Talk 
of  the  ambrosia  of  the  Olympian  deities — of  the  manna  and  quails 
of  the  Israelites  ;  talk  of  Ortalans  and  Pcrigord  pies — why,  they 
are  poor  and  tasteless  in  comparison  to  a  trout  fresh  caught  in  a 
silver  stream  of  the  granite  hills.  Earth  holds  no  luxury  like  it. 
Let  us,  then,  cultivate  fish  by  all  means — we  cannot  have  too 
many  varieties  in  our  abounding  waters. 


"  No  Cross — no  Crown." — The  beautiful  story  under  this 
title  we  publish  in  the  present  number,  was  probably  the  very  last 
effort  of  its  gifted  and  lamented  writer,  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hcntz. 
We  received  it  from  her  only  one  week  before  a  telegraphic 
despatch  to  her  friends  in  this  city  announced  her  sudden  death. 
By  this  sad  event,  the  literature  of  this  country  has  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  and  a  large  family  circle  the  dearest  of  its 
members.  There  is  a  strangely  prophetic  spirit  in  this  sketch, 
which  will  now  be  noted  with  melancholy  interest. 


Remarkable  Children. — There  are  now  on  exhibition,  in 
Howard  Street,  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  are  certainly 
singular  phenomena.  Both  are  well  formed,  active  and  intelli- 
gent; and  yet  the  girl,  aged  10  years,  weighs  but  ten  pounds,  and 
the  boy  of  six,  nine  pounds.  The  latter  was  born  at  Framingham, 
and  the  former  at  Weston,  in  this  State.  The  parents  are  good 
sized  people,  and  tho  size  of  the  children  is  one  of  those  freaks  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  accounted  for. 


- «  »•-  >- 


"  The  Prisoner's  Friend." — This  excellent  monthly  con- 
tinues to  improve  in  the  hands  of  its  indefatigable  proprietor  and 
editor,  Rev.  Charles  Spear.  A  paper  in  the  February  number, 
entitled  "  Labors  of  the  Editor,"  exhibiting  the  various  duties  he 
has  assumed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  his  life 
— tho  prevention  of  crime — deserves  to  be  read  by  every  thought- 
ful man. 

i  »«■  i 

Complete. — We  sell  the  nine  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  bound 

in  uniform  style,  in  full  gilt,  with  illumined  title-pages  and  indexes, 

perfect  from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  for  $2  per  volume, 

or  $18  for  tho  set.     An  invaluable  addition  to  the  library  of  any 

family. 

«  »■—  > 

Economical. — There  is  an  editor  in  Wisconsin  who  writes  his 
"  leaders  "  with  stolen  chalk  on  the  sole  of  his  boot.  While  the 
boys  are  setting  up  his  manuscript  he  goes  barefoot.  He  puts  his 
whole  sole  into  his  business. 


I    ■■  m   > 


The  Sportsman's  Portfolio. — Enclose  us  twenty-five  cents, 
and  receive  this  centre-table  ornament,  elegantly  illustrated,  by 
return  of  mail.  To  young  persons  studying  drawing,  it  is  indis- 
pensable ;  and  is  a  beautiful  pictorial  gem  for  all. 


A  suitable  Match. — When  Mr.  Oxlcy,  the  butcher,  mar- 
ried Giuletta  Rcvelli,  the  opera-dancer,  it  was  remarked  that 
"  mutton  and  capers  "  always  go  together. 


<  —--•—►  - 


Capital. — At  an  agricultural  store  down  east,  they  sell  patent 
scythes,  warranted  to  cut  without  whiskey. 


VIEW  OF  BOSTON. 

We  are  confident  that  all  who  examine  tho  fine  original  design 
by  Mr.  Hill,  which  occupies  tho  whole  of  pages  184  and  185  of  the 
present  number,  and  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Boston,  as  seen 
from  the  State  House,  looking  southeast,  will  acknowledge  that 
our  mention  of  it  in  the  last  number  was  not  unmerited.  In 
fidelity,  spirit  and  pictorial  effect,  it  is  a  complete  success.  Instead 
of  a  confused  mass  of  roofs  and  chimneys  blended  in  one  mass  of 
shadow  or  confounded  in  a  sea  of  light,  our  artist,  by  a  happy  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade,  and  by  graceful  aud  characteristie 
touches,  has  given  prominence  to  every  feature  of  interest,  and 
rendering  every  point  readily  recognizable.  The  house  which 
stands  at  the  angle,  touching  tho  foreground  of  tho  picture,  is  the 
residence  of  Professor  Ticknor.  Following  down  the  line  of  Park 
Street,  on  which  it  fronts,  we  reach  Park  Street  Church,  with  its 
towering  steeple.  Tho  other  side  of  the  angle,  with  distinct 
sketches  of  the  houses  in  Beacon  Street,  brings  us  to  the  Boston 
Aihcnajum.  Casting  the  eye  to  the  left,  we  see  the  tower  of  the 
new  Baptist  Church,  and  below  it  the  Swedenborgian  Church. 
To  the  ltft  of  the  Baptist  Church,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  tower 
of  Brattle  Street  Church,  and  to  the  right  of  it,  we  notice  Foneuil 
Hall,  the  old  Cradle  of  Liberty,  distinguished  by  its  cupola,  and 
Quincy  Market  House,  indicated  by  the  dome.  The  new  granite 
stores  on  Commercial  Street  are  shown.  The  right  hand  corner 
of  the  picture  it  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  Common,  with  the 
noble  old  trees  as  they  appear  in  the  leafy  garniture  of  June.  Now 
if  we  raise  tho  eye  to  the  line  of  buildings  which  appear  above  the 
trees,  commencing  on  the  right,  we  shall  see,  in  succession,  the 
Masonic  Hall,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Mr.  Simmons's  house,  the  open- 
ing of  Winter  Street,  the  Music  Hall,  Montgomery  Hall,  our 
publishing  office,  the  Trcmont  Temple,  tower  of  the  King's  Chapel 
and  the  Boston  Museum.  Rising  above  and  back  of  tho  Tremont 
Temple,  we  behold  the  venerable  spire  of  tho  Old  South  Church. 
Above  the  Boston  Museum,  is  the  tower  of  the  old  State  House, 
and  on  the  right  of  this  tower,  defined  against  the  water,  stands 
the  dome  of  the  Custom  House.  The  spire  to  the  right  of  Park 
Street,  is  that  of  Summer  Street  Church.  It  will  be  easy,  from 
these  landmarks,  to  distinguish  other  buildings,  streets  and  promi- 
nent places.  The  wharves  are  clearly  drawn — Commercial  Wharf 
being  on  the  extreme  left.  Intersected  by  the  church  tower  on 
the  left,  is  East  Boston,  with  its  shipyards  and  wharves,  and  on 
the  right,  South  Boston  curves  out  into  tho  bay.  The  sweep  of 
the  New  York  central  rail,  as  it  enters  tho  city,  is  accurately 
delineated.  Fort  Independence  rises  just  above  our  office.  The 
islands  in  the  bay — Apple  Island,  Rainsford's  Island,  Deer  Island, 
etc., — are  accurately  located,  as  a  glance  at  a  chart  will  show. 
Far  on  the  left,  looms  dimly,  the  outline  of  Nahant,  the  boldest 
peninsula  that  makes  out  from  our  shore.  What  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  scene  before  us  in  little  more  than  two  centu- 
ries !  Little  did  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackstonc  deem  that  his  "farm" 
would  so  soon  become  the  site  of  the  second  city  in  size  and  wealth 
of  a  mighty  and  independent  empire,  whose  progress  would  be  the 
marvel  of  the  world. 


«    m»m    » 


A  sorrt  Case. — Dan  Marble  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  Yankee 
tailor  who  dunned  a  man  for  the  amount  of  his  bill.  The  man 
said  he  was  "  sorry,  very  sorry  indeed  that  he  couldn't  pay  it." 
"Well,"  said  the  tailor,  "I  took  voh  for  a  man  that  would  be 
sorry,  but  if  you  are  sorrier  than  I  am,  I'll  knock  under." 

MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Southgate,  Mr.  George  D.  Allen,  of  Key  Went.  FU., 
to  Mi^s  Frances  E.  WllkinSj  by  Her.  Mr.  Eanuister.  Mr.  Jnmci  II.  Reed  to 
Miss  Mary  Livingston ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  John  L.  Williams  to  Miss 
Elisabeth  Reily ,-  Hiram  Emerson,  Esq.  to  Miss  Ellen  \V.  Harwood. — At  Rox- 
bury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Pickering  Atwell  to  Miss  Adeline  Prentice. — At 
Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  James  Robertson  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Atherton. — At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Greenville  to 
Miss  Eliza  C  Ridgway.  both  of  Boston. — At  Winchester,  by  Kot  Mr.  Tajlor, 
Mr.  Francis  F.  Leslie  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Russell,  of  Woburn.—  At  Danvers,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Alphonso  Sandford  to  Miss  Eveline  P.  Morse,  both  of 
Natick— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Kneeland,  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Martha  J.  Spaulding.— At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dim- 
mick,  Mr.  George  W.  Austin  to  Miss  Lizzie  Wight. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs-  Joanna  Graham,  110;  Mrs.  Emma  J.  K.  Stone,  37;  Mrs. 
Miranda M.  Whipple,  25;  Mr.  David  W.  Horton;  Miss  Evelina  M.  Bus-well,  16; 
Mrs.  Betsey  H.  Blacklngton.  88;  Widow  Margaret  Hall  Yose,  46:  Mm.  Lucy 
Ellis  Abrams,  72;  Mr.  George  Blcknell.  41.— At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Harriet  L. 
Horey,  41. — At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Ma^on.  21.— At  Cambridgeport,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Kennedy,  86- — At  West  Dedham.  Levi  Sawln.  Esq.,  a  soldier  of  the 
Herniation,  96. — At  Saugus,Mr.  Francis  Kiske.  86. — At  Brook  line,  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Weld,  41.— At  Dedham.  Widow  Martha  May  Ellis,  88.— At  South  Beading, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Emerson,  78. — At  Salem.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Ball,  27;  Mrs.  Hannah 
Brown.  85;  Widow  Lydia  Leach,  88;  Miss  Caroline  G.  Hmuoojb,  IS;  Widow 
Marv  Kobinson,  86. — At  Groton.  Mr.  John  G.  Lawrence,  52. — At  Randolph, 
Dea.  Wales  Thayer,  51.— At  New  Bedford,  Frederick  Bryant,  Eeq.,  52. 


BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 

[LATE  GLEASOVS  PICTORIAL.) 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  A  PAIR  OF  EYES. 

0  turn  those  radiant  eyes  away  I 
Though  tenderly  their  radianco  beams, 

1  tremble  'neath  each  sunny  ray, 

So  fearfully,  and  dream  such  dreams, 
That  I  am  half  inclined  to  be 
Persuaded  that  I — must  not  see! 

To  meet  that  earnest,  thrilling;  gaze, 

So  full  of  heaven,  I  may  not  darol 
For  0,  another  met  its  blaze, 

And  lost  his  beat  alTections  there ! 
By  all  that's  pure,  and  bright,  and  fair, 
I'll  only  give  thee  prayer  for  prayer; 

Then  turn  from  me  your  starry  light! 

I  must  not  its  full  radiance  greet, 
Far  better  gaze  ou  starless  night ! 

For  0.  I  feci  'twere  death  to  meet, 
And  worse  than  death,  the  misery 
Of  looking,  loving,  hopelessly !  II. 

-— «-  >m  m  m  ■* ' 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  UNFORTUNATE  WEAKNESS. 

BT    EMILY    R.    PACK. 

Gat,  good-natured,  fashionablo  Harry  Moroly — loving  his  gen- 
tlo  wife  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  too  susceptible  nature,  and,  after 
eight  years  of  wedded  life,  still  continuing  to  pay  her  tho  same 
delicate  gallantries  and  little  endearing  attentions,  as  during  the 
tender,  delicious  days  of  courtship — had  yet,  sooth  to  say,  become 
sorely  enamored  of  the  brilliant  dark  eyes  and  commanding  ways 
of  the  wife  of  his  nearest  neighbor  and  intimate  friend — one  Horace 
Karp — whose  house  stood  contiguous  to  his  own,  and  in  whose 
pleasant  parlors,  at  the  card-table  or  around  the  social  grate,  him- 
self and  sweet  Mrs.  Morely  were  frequent  and  welcome  guests. 

Evening  after  evening,  which  had  formerly  been  devoted  to  his 
business  or  at  the  club,  found  the  fascinated  Harry  and  his  unsus- 
pecting wife  at  the  fireside  of  the  Karp*.  Innocent  Mrs.  Morely 
remarked  the  change — congratulating  herself  that  her  sometimes 
recreant  lord  had  become  charmingly  domestic — and  rightly  at- 
tributing it  to  the  rare  attractions  next  door,  she  sedulously  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  the  Karps  (even  to  the  renunciation  of 
other  and  long  attached  friends,  who,  she  reflected  in  extenuation, 
had  never  been  able  to  exert  so  happy  an  influence  over  her  society- 
loving  husband) ;  at  first,  it  is  true,  from  an  impulse  nearly  akin 
to  gratitude,  for  their  kindly  turning  of  Harry's  social  propensities 
nearer  to  the  home  channel,  but  at  length,  from  a  sentiment  of 
real  admiration  and  tenderness  towards  her  beautiful  neighbor. 

These  advances  the  amiable  Mrs.  Karp  was  in  no  wise  loth,  not 
only  to  meet,  but  to  return  twofold,  and  as  a  very  natural  result, 
the  merely  friendly  relations  of  the  two  ladies  were  exchanged  for 
those  of  the  warmest  intimacy  and  confidence.  Nothing  could 
exceed  their  mutual  devotion  and  reliance  upon  each  other.  No 
new  feature  in  dress  was  adopted — no  new  music  or  reading  matter 
was  selected — no  new  arrangement  in  the  domestic  economy  car- 
ried forward — no  engagement,  important  or  trivial,  entered  upon 
by  either,  without  first  consulting  the  judgment  of  the  other. 

As  this  amicable  intercourse  progressed,  it  was  further  encour- 
aged by  their  indulgent  lords,  who,  at  their  suggestion,  caused  to 
be  constructed  a  narrow  covered  balcony,  which,  spanning  the 
yard  be'ow,  and  extending  from  house  to  house,  connected  the 
ladies'  private  chambers.  Thus  they  became  accessible  to  each 
other  at  all  hours  of  tho  day,  and  in  all  states  of  the  weather ;  and 
the  light  trip  of  slippered  feet  and  rustic  of  female  attire  was,  by 
no  means,  rare  in  the  little  gothic  corridor,  which  the  ladies  play- 
fully, and  not  incorrectly,  termed  their  "clasp." 

But  in  all  this  harmony,  communion  and  unity  between  the 
ladies  of  the  respective  establishments,  the  gentlemen  in  truth  were 
not  a  whit  behind  them — Harry  and  Horace  being  invariably  hand 
in  glove — maintaining  warm  fellowship,  and  in  all  cases  of  mo- 
ment, consulting  and  abiding  each  other's  judgment,  much  in  the 
style  of  the  weaker  vessels.  Indeed,  it  is  but  due  to  Harry  to  say 
that  his  devoted  attachment  to  his  friend  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  alluring  him  to  that  locality,  and  was  at  first  the  entire  cause  of 
his  own  abandonment  of  clubs  and  convivial  parties,  to  which 
Horace  fortunately  was  little  addicted. 

For  a  time  in  fact  his  friend,  and  not  his  friend's  wife,  proved 
the  magnet  and  monopolizer  of  his  leisure  hours ;  but  gradually, 
as  the  serene  brilliancy  and  calm,  quccnlikc  grace  of  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Karp  stole  in  upon  his  consciousness,  the  fervor  and  enthusi- 
asm of  bis  regard  became  unconsciously  transferred  from  host  to 
hostess,  and  his  accustomed  evening  visits  were,  imperceptibly 
even  to  himself,  directed  towards  another  object.  Yet  so  slowly 
and  gradually,  little  by  little,  the  change  had  moulded  itself  into 
form,  that  ho  was  scarcely  conscious  of  its  existence,  until  its 
bewildering  meshes  had  closed  around  him. 

Dangerous  position,  to  be  sure ;  and  yet  to  see  her,  to  bear  her, 
to  sit  night  by  night  in  the  presence  of  so  magnificent,  so  peerless 
a  woman,  without  admiring  and  rendering  her  bomnge,  must  re- 
quire a  less  impressible  heart  than  Harry  possessed  ;  for,  in  fact,  if 
Harry  had  a  weakness  (and  in  confidence,  dear  reader,  we  frankly 
confess  he  was  by  no  means  more  free  from  them  than  mankind 
in  general),  that  weakness  was  for  a  beautiful,  refined,  intellectual 
woman. 

And  such  was  Mrs.  Karp.  Lofty — imperial,  even — yet  temper- 
ing her  unconscious  majesty  of  manner  with  an  inexpressible 
sweetness,  which  attracted,  where  the  calm  dignity  of  her  bearing 
might  have  awed.  She  spoke,  too,  with  peculiar  grace — nay, 
with  rare  superiority  of  speech.  In  her  conversation,  of  whatever 
ordor,  ahe"  never  descended,  even  in  uttering  a  trivial  thing ;  she 


rather  exalted  everything  to  her  own  high  srandard.  From  her 
mouth  the  commonest  commonplace  came  forth  elevated. 

Often  and  often,  in  the  secrecy  of  his  heart,  did  our  capti- 
vated Harry  contrast  the  dazzling,  glorious  woman  with  the  ten- 
der, childlike  being  who  leaned  upon  his  love,  and  ministered  to 
bis  happiness,  charming  everything  into  sunshine  witli  her  quiet 
hands  ;  and,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  his  lovely  Margaret  never  suf- 
fered" by  the  comparison.  Ho  cherished  her  in  his  inmost  heart, 
as  the  very  core  and  centre  of  his  existence — feeling  that  she  was 
not  formed  to  claim  the  homage  or  reverence  of  the  world,  but 
that  her  gentle,  trusting  spirit  pleaded  for  the  wings  of  love  to  be 
folded  warmly  about  her.  And  their  brooding  tenderness  was 
never  lifted  away.  His  heart  was  true  to  its  allegiance ;  but  still, 
this  feverish  dream  of  adoration  bade  him  bow  down  and  worship 
at  a  forbidden  shrine. 

Foolish  Harry  !  blind  Harry !  that  he  could  not  sec  a  little  way 
along  the  opening  track  of  the  future !  But  the  enchantment  was 
upon  him,  and  at  length  to  such  a  point  did  his  infatuation  carry 
him,  that  one  fair  morning,  after  having  (in  pursuit  of  his  office, 
which  oddly  eluded  him  at  every  turn!)  rushed  hurriedly  up  and 
down  innumerable  streets,  which,  by  some  strange  fate,  invariably 
diverged  into  tho  identical  one  upon  which  were  situated  his  own 
and  his  friend's  familiar  domicil,  be  found  himself  in  the  elegant 
parlor  of  Mrs.  Karp,  face  to  face  with  its  regal  mistress,  and  stam- 
mering forth  a  vehement,  almost  violent  request  for  tho  pleasure 
of  her  company  in  an  evening  promenade,  which  Mrs.  Karp,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  and  as  if  unconscious  of  the  least  im- 
propriety, accepted.  Harry  departed  in  ecstasy  and  amazement 
at  the  success  of  what,  had  he  been  in  a  reasonable  mood,  would 
have  appeared,  after  a  little  cool  reflection,  an  act  of  gross  audacity. 
In  his  present  state  of  mind,  however,  he  did  not  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  his  boldness,  and  therefore  passed  the  day  in  self-congratu- 
lations and  delightful  anticipations  of  the  approaching  evening. 

Blissful  exclusiveness !  Harry  felt  that  he  was  unworthy  so 
much  honor — so  much  happiness  !  It  seemed  like  a  dizzy,  delicious 
dream  ;  he  was  scarcely  sure  of  anything.  And  when  he  arose  from 
dinner,  still  in  doubt,  he  stopped  to  kiss  Margaret's  sunny  forehead 
twice  with  unwonted  fervor — tho  better  to  assure  himself  of  her 
materiality,  and  the  reality  of  his  own  existence. 

Would  this  have  become  necessary  had  he  known  that,  treading 
close  upon  the  heels  of  his  morning  call — upon  the  success  of 
which  he  was  then  involuntarily  pluming  himself— even  before  the 
echo  of  his  receding  steps  had  died  away  in  the  hall,  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  springy,  graceful  tread  in  the  hanging  corridor  that 
united  the  two  establishments,  and  thereafter  for  a  full  hour  the 
respective  ladies  thereof  were  closely  closeted  together  ? 

Surely,  a  mighty  film  would  have  been  removed  from  his  dis- 
torted vision  could  he  have  caught  their  concluding  words,  "  Ah, 
never  fear,  Margaret,  you  will  carry  it  out  bravely,  I  am  con- 
vinced ;  you  shall  wear  my  velvets,  which  arc  quite  unmistakable, 
you  know,  and  with  that  heavy  veil,  you  yourself  would  not  be 
able  to  detect  the  deception." 

"  But  we  arc  so  unlike,  Mrs.  Karp !" 

"Not  so  fearfully,  I  hope,"  returned  Mrs.  K.,  with  a  smile; 
"  however,  it  is  possible  to  remedy  even  that.  Come  in  and  take 
tea  with  me,  and  I  can  perhaps  instruct  you  a  little  in  the  matter 
of  your  new  identity.  Bnt  come  early,  pray ;  you  are  to  be  quite 
dressed  and  ready  at  seven — that's  the  hour,  remember.  Then, 
when  you  return,  here  is  our  convenient  little  corridor,  through 
which  you  can  slip  to  your  chamber,  and  be  fast  asleep,  to  appear- 
ance, before  he  will  be  able  to  join  yen.  Ah,  it  is  no  doubt  all  a 
planned  joke  between  Horace  and  Mr.  Morely;  but  we  will  teach 
them  the  folly  of  attempting  to  overreach  us  ladies,  who  have 
keener  wits." 

Would  Harry's  secret  congratulations  have  been  so  long  and 
loud  could  any  chance  have  revealed  to  him  this  wicked  plot  ? 
But  chance  being  unpropitious  to  any  such  revelation,  poor  Harry 
continued  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  snare  preparing  for  his 
unwary  feet.  True,  he  found  his  table  deserted  at  the  tea  hour, 
and  after  much  inquiry — as  tho  time  waxed  late,  and  no  one  knew 
anything  of  the  mistress,  except  that  she  had  gone  out — he  was 
forced  to  swallow  his  muffins  and  chocolate  in  solitude.  But 
what  relation  could  that  have  to  his  purposes  for  the  evening  ? 
None,  certainly.  It  was  a  little  odd  though,  that  sho  had  gone 
ont  to  tea,  since  she  had  not  mentioned  any  such  intention  at  din- 
ner, as  her  usual  custom  was,  nor  even  apprized  the  servants,  as 
her  invariable  practice  was — but  doubtless  she  had  been  making 
calls,  and  fallen  upon  some  friends  who  pressed  her  to  spend  a 
social  afternoon.  It  was  very  proper ;  indeed,  it  was  quite  a  relief 
— for  had  she  been  there,  her  sweet,  pleading  eyes  would  have 
been  sure  to  ask  in  the  most  irresistible  language  for  an  account  of 
his  evening's  absence  ;  and  then  he  must  have  deceived  her,  since 
it  would  have  been  awkward  to  confess  the  truth.  So,  brushing 
his  hat  carefully,  and  adjusting  his  gloves,  he  walked  down  stairs 
and  repaired,  with  some  assurance,  to  the  house  next  door. 

Whether  he  would  have  ventured  upon  this  step  had  he  known 
its  master  to  be  at  a  nearer  distance  than  three  thousand  miles  of 
railway,  is  a  question  we  fear  he  could  not  have  answered  with  an 
unshrinking  affirmative ;  but  as  we  havo  no  means  of  knowing,  we 
will  not  urge  our  convictions.  A  servant  showed  him  to  an  ante- 
room, and  after  one,  two,  three,  four  minutes'  impatient  waiting, 
the  lady  appeared,  attired  in  full  promenade  costume,  and  with  a 
gracious  bow,  apologized  most  charmingly  for  her  delay. 

O,  proud  felicity  !  As  they  descended  to  the  street,  tho  hand  of 
his  queenly  companion  rested  on  his  arm  !  This  was  a  condescen- 
sion he  had  scarcely  dared  to  dream  of,  and  unconsciously  his 
•  step  assumed  a  firmer  tone,  and  the  mists  of  his  miserable  self- 
distrust  began  to  vanish.  As  they  passed  under  the  favoring 
light  of  a  friendly  lamp,  he  turned  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  sur- 
passing beauty  and  spirit  of  that  expressive  face,  and — had  she  been 


any  other  than  the  lofty  woman  she  was,  permitting  no  approaches 
or  familiarity — he  felt  that  he  should  havo  suggested  the  removal 
of  that  odious  veil — but,  rather  than  incur  a  breath  of  reproof 
from  those  beautiful  lips,  he  would  have  seen  her  hidden  behind 
the  impenetrability  of  a  thousand  veils — and  so  the  impertinent 
gauze  was  suffered  to  obscure  the  light  of  that  superb  face,  and 
Harry  was  forced  to  content  himself  to  listen,  without  beholding, 
as  they  walked  on,  slowly  on,  in  the  tender  flood  of  moonlight, 
until  at  length  the  forest  of  thick  branches  darkly  defined  against 
the  clear  sky,  announced  the  pleasant  neighborhood  of  the  Common. 

Here  they  paused,  and  Harry  inwardly  worshipped  the  delicious 
voice  which  seemed  to  come  more  rich  and  thrilling  through  the 
impeding  veil.  He  blessed  the  veil  as  fervently  now  as  ho  had 
before  condemned  it.  But  perhaps  it  was  not  this  that  lent  to  the 
voice  its  new  and  rippling  softness.  There  was  a  strange  sim- 
plicity and  sweetness  in  all  her  remarks  to-night,  which  he  had 
never  before  observed.  Ho  thought  he  detected  a  shade  less  of 
statcliness  in  her  bearing,  and  once  or  twice  there  was  a  vague 
surmise  that  the  elegant  repose  of  her  manner  was  slightly  ruffled. 
But  did  not  all  this  contribute  to  render  her  more  charming  ?  Did 
it  not  break  down  the  barrier  of  her  impenetrability,  and  serve  to 
bring  her  nearer  so  him  ? 

O,  Harry,  Harry,  beware !  This  moment  your  feet  arc  in  the 
path  of  the  tempter  !  Have  you  no  more  regard  for  your  faithful 
Margaret? — no  more  respect  for  yourself,  or  your  absent  friend, 
than  thus  to  be  making  fine  speeches  by  moonlight  to  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  ?  Fie,  fie,  Harry  Morely  !  But  what  is  that  glittering 
object  in  his  hand  ?  Let  us  come  nearer.  A  delicate  Geneva 
watch,  of  rare  device  and  curious  workmanship,  which  he  places 
gracefully  in  the  dainty  palm  of  the  lady's  lilac  kid  !  She  bad 
deigned  to  admire  its  exquisite  finish  as  he  consulted  it  at  her  re- 
quest— and  what  less  could  his  gallantry  impose  than  to  beg  her 
acceptance  of  the  elegant  trifle  ?  True,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
account  for  its  absence  to  his  observing  Margaret — but  some  plau- 
sible fabrication  must  serve  his  present  turn ;  and  he  could  soon 
replace  it  by  one  of  similar  appearance — so  the  two  retraced  their 
steps,  even  more  slowly  than  they  had  come — one  at  least  feeling 
that  above  his  present  bliss,  he  should  be  content  to  know  that 
there  was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  store  for  him  ! 

What  he  said,  we  will  not  repeat — save  that,  overcome  by  the 
occasion,  and  betrayed  into  unguarded  tenderness  by  tho  dreamy 
beauty  of  the  scene,  he  expressed  in  very  ardent  terms,  his  secret 
admiration  for  the  lady  upon  his  arm  !  Was  it  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  calm,  impressivo  Mrs.  Karp,  who  by  her  tranquil 
dignity  had  always  repelled  even  the  idea  of  familiarity,  should 
thus  listen — thus  encourage  costly  gifts  from  a  gentleman  not  her 
husband  ?  At  another  time  it  might  have  teemed  incredible  to 
Harry  himself;  but  that  it  did  not  now  strike  him  as  inconsistent, 
appeared  from  the  fact  that,  as  he  bade  her  good  night,  he  took 
the  additional  liberty  of  pressing  the  charming  hand  which  he 
released  from  his  arm  1 

He  did  not  hear  the  musical  "  What  success,  Margaret  ?"  as  the 
lady  gained  the  top  of  the  stairs,  nor  yet  the  flying  feet  in  the  cor- 
ridor over  his  head,  as  he  strode  up  to  the  side-door  and  applied 
the  latch-key  !  No ;  he  passed  up  stairs,  entered  the  parlor,  and 
finding  it  vacant,  tarried  a  little  to  shut  off  the  gas  and  enjoy  the 
genial  heat  of  the  open  register,  and  then  retired  to  his  chamber, 
where  Margaret  lay  sleeping  softly,  with  a  sweet  flush  on  her  face. 
Did  not  his  conscience  whisper  that  he  had  done  her  wrong  ?  Per- 
haps so ;  for  he  parted  the  hair  on  her  fair  forehead,  and  kissed 
her  fondly,  murmuring,  "  Dear  Margaret." 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  while  Harry  was  yet  dreaming — per- 
haps of  the  star,  in  the  light  of  whose  lustre  he  had  so  lately 
walked — there  were  little  tripping  bare  feet  in  the  breakfast  parlor, 
and  a  light  finger  laid  restrainingly  on  the  busy  pendulum  of  the 
mantel  clock ;  then  the  bare  feet  pattered  over  the  carpot  again, 
and  Margaret  stole  stilly  back  to  her  pillow. 

Three,  four  hours  afterwards,  as  Harry  had  just  completed  a 
cozy  breakfast  and  was  preparing  to  go  out,  tho  pleasant  voico  of 
his  wife  detained  him  : 

"  Stay  a  minute,  Harry ;  give  me  the  time  before  you  go,  please. 
I'll  set  the  clock  in  motion ;  it  is  stopped  just  on  the  hour  of  three, 
you  see." 

Harry  paused  confusedly,  clapped  his  hand  upon  the  empty 
watch-fob,  and  then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  recollection,  replied  : 

"  Ah,  I  remember ;  the  springs  had  got  dull,  and  I  left  it  last 
night  at  Ball's,  to  be  repaired." 

"  Indeed  !  Isn't  this  your  watch,  Harry  !"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
quietly  drawing  the  condemning  jewel  from  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

"  When  ! — how ! — where !  You  were  asleep  last  night— did  Mrs. 
Karp  send  it  into  you  this  morning  !" 

"Mrs.  Karp?" 

Harry  was  scarlet. 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  watch,  Margaret  ?"  he  faltered. 

"  Didn't  you  place  it  in  my  hands  last  night,  and  desire  me  to 
keep  it  as  a  slight  token  of  your  admiration  1" 

"  In  your  hand  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  to  what  other  lady  would  you  be  at  liberty  to  make 
so  valuable  a  present  ?" 

Harry  was  dumb.  Could  he  have  been  so  deceived  1  Was  it, 
then,  his  own  little  Margaret?  And  (O,  most  humiliating!)  did 
she  know  all  ? — and  had  she  been  compelled  to  listen  to  his  impru- 
dent confession  of  admiration  for  another? 

It  was  long  ere  ho  could  realize  the  extent  to  which,  by  his  own 
folly,  he  had  committed  himself;  but  then,  with  his  sweet,  forgiv- 
ing Margaret's  face  upturned  to  his,  grown  ten  times  dearer  and 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  he  made  a  vow  never  again  to  yield  to 
his  peculiar  weakness,  or  cast  an  admiring  eye  upon  another  Mrs. 
Karp,  however  elegant  or  gifted  she  might  be.  This  vow  he  never 
violated. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Tho  popularity  of  the  Mormon  delusion  is  upon  the  wane   in 

England- Col.  Cumming,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 

had  his  mule  stolen  lit  Fort  (Mark,  by  a  party  of  Indians,  which 

mch  disgusted  tho  colonel,  as  he  had  expended  much  breath 

in  lauding  their  honesty. There  is  a  lady  in  Maysville  who 

has  recently  eaten  $300  worth  of  opium. The  wild  rico  of  the 

swamps  in  Minnesota  produced  an  abundant  crop  last  year,  and 
upon  this  myriads  of  ducks  and  geese  fatted  until  tho  water  froze 
np.  The  Indians  also  made  great  use  of  wild  rice.  It  has  been 
sown  in  Connecticut,  and  produces  well. The  American  Colo- 
nization Society  has  finally  cleared  itself  of  debt.  It  began  last 
year  with  an  incumbrance  of  $32,000,  but  has  shaken  it  off. In- 
dia rubl>cr  balloons  aro  produced  by  blowing  up  a  bit  of  rubber 

that  has  been  boiled   in  water  for  an  hour  or  two. A  late. 

French  writer  says,  that  the  Bostonians  arc  much  like  his  own 
countrymen,  polito,  courteous  and  lovers  of  frogs ;  and  that  they 
have  a  pond  in  the  middle  of  a  public  garden,  which  is  kept  for 

the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with  these  animals  ! Small 

pox  is  said  to  be  prevailing  extensively  in  Richmond,  Va.,  there 
being  about  fifty  cases  in  the  hospital,  and  from  two  to  three  hun- 

i,  private  families. The  duration  of  human  lifo  through- 
out tho  world  is  33  years.     One  quarter  die  at  the  age  of  seven 

years ;  one  half  before  reaching  seventeen. Judge  Stuart,  tried 

and  acquitted  of  bribery  in  New  York,  recently,  has  resigned . A 

verdict  of  $4000  has  been  brought  against  the  Hudson  Railroad 
Company,  for  causing  tho  death  of  the  husband  of  Caroline  John- 
son, in  West  Street,  New  York,  in  August,  1855. Miss  Alice 

Wilkinson  was  hung  in  a  paper  mill  at  Lockport,  Michigan,  tho 

scarf  she  wore  round  her  being  caught  in  a  shaft. At  the 

recent  anniversary  festival  of  the  Burns  Association,  in  Cincinnati, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  presented  to  the  society  a  shep- 
herd's pipe  once  owned   by  Burns,  and  upon  which  the  poet  had 

often  played  to  his  "sweet  Highland  Mary." A  gentleman  of 

Wheeling  purchased  two  lots  in  Muscatine,  two  or  three  years  since, 
for  which  he  paid  $200,  and  recently  sold  them  for  tho  sum  of 

$10,000. The   Baltimore  Patriot  says:    "A  female  named 

Sarah  Johnson  died  in  that  city,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  !     She  must  certainly  have  been  the  'oldest 

inhabitant,'  not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  State." A  grand 

temperance  banquet  is  to  be  given  to  John  B.  Gough,  the  apostle 

of  temperance,  at  Niblo's,  on  the  14th  of  July. The  Peru 

Sentinel  states  that  a  subscription  has  been  started  in  that  city, 
with  a  view  to  a  joint  stock  company,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  bridge  across  the  Illinois  River,  and  that  on  the  first  day 

$8000  was  subscribed. It  is  thought  that   the  Kinney  and 

Walker  expeditions  will  soon  bring  forward  the  question  of  tho 

ation  of  Central  America  to  the  United  States. A  most 

singular  and  amusing  occurrence  took  place  near  Cochranvillc, 
Pa.,  a  few  weeks  since.  A  Mr.  Bachtcll,  from  Medina,  Ohio,  was 
introduced  to  a  Miss  Duquet,  of  Chatham,  Chester  county,  about 
four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  ult,  and  married  her 

within  three  hours  afterwards. The  Pictou  (N.  S.)  Morning 

Chronicle  announces  that  the  government  has  decided  upon  locat- 
ing the  railroad  from  Halifax  to  Pictou  at  an  early  day. The 

Springfield  Republican  says  there  is  a  woman  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, in  that  city,  who  was  in  the  habit,  beforo  her  incarceration, 
of  stupefying  hor  infant,  fourteen  months  old,  with  rum,  in  order 

to  leave  it  for  the  performance  of  a  day's  work  abroad. Thcro 

are  33  newly  formed  military  companies  in  tho  State  of  Maine, 
besides  77  organized — making  the  aggregate  volunteer  force  of  the 
State  about  4000  men. A  good  housewife  should  not  be  a  per- 
son of  "  one  idea,"  but  should  be  equally  familiar  with  the  flower 
garden  and  the  flour  barrel ;  and  though  her  lesson  should  be  to 
lessen  expense,  yet  the  scent  of  a  fine  rose  should  not  be  less  val- 
ued than  the  cent  in  the  till. At  Milwaukic,  in  Wisconsin, 

57,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  16,000,000  shingles,  and  16,000,000  feet 
of  lath,  were  received  by  the  lake  last  year.     Nearly  3,000,000 

bushels  of  wheat,  and  6,500,000  bricks  were  exported. The 

policemen  of  Buffalo  aro  required  to  wear  a  uniform  cap,  and  the 
word  "police,"  and  the  number  by  which  each  one  is  designated, 

attached  in  front. It  is  estimated  that  in  a  single  province  of 

China  alone,  one  million  persons  have  been  killed  in  battle,  starved, 
or  oxecuted,  since  tho  rebellion  commenced. 


lllarjsrttc  ©atljcrirtgs. 


Religion  in  San  Francisco. — The  Roman  Catholics  have 
b»en  in  the  country  since  1769,  or  about  that  time,  and  havo  now 
the  most  expensive,  commodious  and  magnificent  church  edifice 
of  which  San  Francisco  can  boast.  Of  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational churcheo  there  arc  eight  in  San  Francisco.  There  are 
two  Baptist  churches,  two  Episcopal,  five  Methodist  Episcopal, 
and  a  Unitarian  church  ;  there  are  also  two  Jewish  houses  of  wor- 
ship, and  a  few  small  congregations  of  precarious  existence. 


Invasion  or  Ibeland. — The  half  a  dozen  men  who  were  ar- 
rested in  Cincinnati,  charged  with  a  design  of  wresting  Ireland 
from  the  British  crown,  havo  been  discharged.  Will  not  the  little 
qneen  tremble  on  her  throne  at  the  idea  that  such  a  formidable 
band  is  at  large  ? 

'•  Begone,  brave  army— don't  kick  up  a  row!'' 


--«— •••-- ►- 


TnE  Russian  Emphess. — Tho  empress  of  Russia  is  said  to  be 
tho  virtual  governess  of  the  realm,  czar  included.  We  believe  it 
was  Rochefoucauld  who  said,  "  Women  govern  all,  because  they 
govern  those  who  govern  all." 


<-•-—►- 


Wire  Bulwarks. — The  steamships  Fulton  and  Arago  have 
wire  bulwarks,  which  admit  of  the  free  passage  of  seas  after  they 
have  been  shipped.     It  takes  the  wire  edge  off  them. 


Mr.  J.  0.  Derby  has  paid  to  authors,  during  the  past  year,  the 
sum  of  twenty-two  thousand  dollars. 

The  American  Bible  Society  circulated,  last  year,  800,000 
Bibles  and  Testaments. 

Parodi,  the  cantatrice,  has  gone  to  California,  in  company  with 
a  troupe  of  artists. 

General  Wool  has  returned  from  Oregon  to  California,  and  says 
the  Indian  difficulties  have  been  much  exaggerated. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New  Orleans,  whoso  edifice 
was  recently  burned,  arc  replacing  it  by  a  very  fine  structure. 

There  are  forty  steamboats  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  on  tho 
Missouri,  valued  at  $900,000. 

The  Legislature  of  Maino  has  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  city 
of  Portland  to  expend  $60,000  in  tho  construction  of  suitable 
accommodations  for  steamships. 

The  number  of  rules  and  regulations  for  running  trains  on  tho 
railroads  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-six, 
making  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-one  pages. 

Forty-seven  ships,  four  barques,  live  brigs,  seven  schooners,  one 
Steamer  end  six  boats,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  50,900  tons, 
built  in  the  district  of  Bath,  Me.,  in  1855. 

Professor  Henry  shows,  in  an  able  scientific  paper  on  combus- 
tion, that,  by  using  firebrick  in  grates,  a  radiation  is  produced 
which  greatly  increases  the  heat  in  warming  apartments. 

The  introduction  of  phonography  into  the  system  of  popular 
education,  is  warmly  urged  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  and  the  subject  is  now  before  the  school 
committee. 

The  Chicago  Journal,  in  speaking  of  the  next  season's  crops, 
estimates  the  snow  on  the  ground  as  equal  to  five  inches  of  ma- 
nure, and  worth  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Immense  crops  are  pre- 
dicted for  next  fall 

A  young  and  pretty  married  lady,  belonging  in  Chicago,  recent- 
ly administered  a  severe  flogging,  with  a  cowhide,  upon  the  bar- 
keeper of  a  hotel  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  as  a  punishment  for  re- 
peated insults. 

Tho  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Philadelphia,  havo  had  prepared 
a  handsome  head  and  foot  stono,  chiseled  from  Italian  marble, 
which  is  designed  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  the  Rev.  Erasmus 
J.  P.  Messenger,  at  Cape  Palmas,  who  died  at  that  mission. 

All  the  iron  in  the  new  steamship  Adriatic,  now  building  in 
New  York  for  the  Collins  Liverpool  line,  is  to  come  from  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  and  this  will  give  tho  world  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  its  excellence  and  superiority. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Pell,  of  Pclham  Farm,  near  Sangcrtics,  New  York, 
a  gentleman  well  known  as  an  extensive  orchardist,  has  sold,  as 
the  product  of  his  orchards  in  one  year,  $66,000  worth  of  apples 
and  cider,  some  of  the  former  being  retailed  in  London  at  a  shil- 
ling each. 

Wo  learn  from  the  Washington  Organ  that  the  late  thaw  has 
had  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  a  portion  of  the  north  wing  of  the 
Capitol.  The  rust  from  one  of  the  iron  pipes  inserted  in  the  wall 
has  seriously  disfigured  the  face  of  tho  marble  from  the  top  of  the 
wall  to  the  ground. 

The  accounts  of  the  failure  of  the  sugar  crop  in  Cuba  are  "  con- 
firmed" again.  "The  continuous  rains  are  fast  destroying  all 
hopes  of  a  iarge  crop  ;  the  pressed  cano  will  not  dry  from  a  lack 
of  fuel,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  crop  would  be  left  standing 
in  the  fields,  the  planters  being  unable  to  grind  it." 

Miss  Louisa  Pync,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  the  other  artistes  com- 
posing the  Pync  and  Harrison  opera  troupe,  declined  singing  on 
Sunday  evenings  at  the  St.  Charles  Theatre,  in  New  Orleans,  on 
the  score  of  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  relinquishing 
on  each  of  such  occasions  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Joseph  Palmer,  of  Fayette,  Me.,  has  a  pair  of  four  year  old 
oxen  whose  average  girth  is  seven  feet  ten  inches,  the  larger  ono 
girthing  eight  feet,  and  weighing  2150  pounds.  The  pair  weigh 
upwards  of  4000  pounds.  They  have  done  all  tho  work  on  the 
farm  during  tho  past  season. 

Several  young  doctors  in  Washington  city  lately  proceeded  to 
the  almshouse  graveyard,  with  a  horse  and  wagon,  to  take  off  the 
body  of  a  lately  deceased  woman.  Her  husband  was  near  by, 
watching  them,  and  firing  upon  them,  put  them  to  flight,  leaving 
behind  the  horse  and  wagon,  of  which  he  took  possession. 

The  New  York  Times  says  : — *•  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
that  there  is  now  in  this  city  a  daughter-in-law  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing authors  of  England,  and  that  she  is  laboring  under  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  the  effects  of  the  most  unworthy  treatment  on  tho 
part  of  her  husband,  who  has  basely  deserted  her." 

Tho  library  of  Hamilton  College  has  been  enriched  by  the  valu- 
able gift,  from  F.  K.  Spencer,  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Chancellor 
Kent.  The  brothers  Spencer  have  identified  their  names  with 
Hamilton  College,  ono  by  a  telescope,  the  other  by  finished  por- 
traits of  Irving  and  Kent. 

They  have  a  farm  steam  engine  in  operation  in  Ohio,  which  will 
thresh  and  clean  from  five  to  six  hundred  bushels  per  day.  The 
boiler  is  tubular  ;  the  cylinder  is  of  six  inches  bore  and  twelve  inch 
stroke.  It  makes  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  revolutions  per 
minute  with  steam  at  forty  pounds  pressure,  and  does  more  work 
than  any  common  threshing  machine  driven  by  eight  horses. 

In  Ineham  County,  Michigan,  upon  a  tract  of  seventy  acres  of 
heavily  timbered  land,  every  tree,  without  a  single  exception,  of 
any  size  greater  than  six  inches  in  diameter,  has  been  prostrated 
by  a  recent  wind -fall,  the  trees  lying  with  the  regularity  of  a  swath 
in  a  hay-field.  The  timber  is  oak,  elm,  ash,  hard  maple,  beech 
and  black  walnut  of  the  very  heaviest  growth. 

The  total  number  of  American  seamen  registered  in  the  United 
States,  from  October  1, 1854,  to  October  1, 1855,  is  9686  ;  of  whom 
9486  were  native  born,  and  200  naturalized.  Massachusetts  fur- 
nished the  largest  number,  viz.,  4501  ;  Maine  furnished  1303;  the 
next  in  order  is  New  York,  the  number  of  men  from  that  State 
being  885. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Norfolk  Argus  that  $3,000,000  are  invest- 
ed in  the  oyster  trade  of  Virginia,  and  700  vessels  are  engaged  in 
the  transportation  department.  The  principals  in  tho  trade  pay 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  cents  per  bushel  for  them  at  the  rocks, 
and  pay  twelve  and  half  cents  per  gallon  for  shelling  them.  Upon 
being  packed  and  sent  to  the  West,  they  bring  two  dollars  per 
gallon. 

Fitzgerald,  a  young  man  just  convicted  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  murder  of  his  father,  mother  and  brother,  has  been  sentenced 
to  death.  When  Judge  Wells  asked  him  if  ho  had  anything  to 
say  why  sentence  should  not  be  pronounced,  the  prisoner,  in  a 
loud  voice,  replied,  "  Not  anything  at  all,  sir ;"  and  when  the  judge 
had  concluded  the  sentence,  the  prisoner  remarked  in  a  spirit  of 
bravado,  "Much  obliged  to  you,  sir!" 


Jorrign  JJtems. 

The  Frankfort  police  have  placed  seals  on  the  printing-office  of 
the  ultra-demo  xatio  paper  the  Volksfreuud. 

Preparations  are  being  made  in  Germany  to  relebrate  with  great 
pomp  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Mozart,  which  will 
fall  on  the  L'Tih  June  next. 

Tho  celebrated  French  sculptor,  Jean-Pierre  David,  who  recently 
died  in  his  native  place,  won  the  first  prize  in  the  School  of  Arts", 
and,  along  with  it,  a  pension  to  finish  his  artistic  education  in  Italy. 

From  Home  we  learn  that  four  new  cardinals  have  been  ap- 
pointed— the  archbishops  of  Vienna  and  Munich,  the  archbishop 
of  La  Rochelle  in  France,  and  the  Rev.  Father  Gando  of  the  Do- 
minican order. 

Two  Ceylon  elephants,  a  short  time  since  at  the  circus  in  Paris, 
walked  up  a  narrow  plank  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  at 
the  top,  stood  straight,  np  on  their  fore  legs  on  a  platform  only 
large  enough  to  receive  their  two  feet! 

The  Christian  cemetery  at  Pera,  is  ono  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  commanding  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn,  and  forming  with 
its  mulberry  trees  and  cypresses,  a  most  conspicuous  land-mark. 

A  Methodist  church,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers,  has  been  formed  among  tho 
British  troops  quartered  in  and  about  Balaklava,  and  a  missionary 
is  about  to  be  sent  to  them  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  the  largest  American  fund  holder  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, is  dead.  lie  died  possessed  of  property  over  the  value  of 
$6,300,000,  about  one  half  of  which  ho  has  bequeathed  to  his  rela- 
tives, and  tho  residue  for  educational  and  charitable  purposes  in 
Scotland. 


0anbs  of  ©alb. 


....  Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right. — Johnson. 

....  The  upright,  if  he  suffer  calumny  to  move  him,  fears  the 
tongue  of  man  more  than  the  eye  of  God. — Diogtna 

....  He  who  truly  wishes  the  happiness  of  any  one,  cannot  be 
long  without  discovering  some  mode  of  contributing  to  it. — Brown, 

....  Life  is  a  casket  not  precious  in  itself,  but  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  what  fortune,  or  industry,  or  virtue  has  placed  within  it. — 
Landor. 

....  If  a  cause  be  good,  the  most  violent  attacks  of  its  enemies 
will  not'injure  it  so  much  as  an  injudicious  support  of  its  friends. 
— Lawn. 

....  Wo  make  ourselves  more  injuries  than  are  offered  ns ; 
they  many  times  pass  for  wrongs  in  our  own  thoughts  that  were 
never  meant  as  such. — Fclltham. 

....  The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can  arrive,  is  a 
constant  and  determined  pursuit  of  virtue  without  regard  to  pres- 
ent dangers  and  advantages. — Johnson. 

....  There  is  no  detraction  worse  than  to  over-praise  a  man, 
for  if  his  worth  prove  short  of  what  report  doth  speak  of  him,  his 
own  actions  are  ever  giving  the  lie  to  his  honor. — Felltham. 

....  The  sun  colors  the  sky  most  deeply  and  most  diffusely 
when  he  hath  sunk  below  the  horizon ;  and  they  who  never  said, 
"  How  beneficently  ho  shines!"  say  at  last,  "How  brightly  ho 
set !" — Ijandor. 

....  Love,  when  founded  in  the  heart,  will  show  itself  in  a 
thousand  unpremeditated  sallies  of  fondness  ;  but  every  cool,  de- 
liberate exhibition  of  the  passion  only  argues  little  understanding, 
or  great  insincerity. — Goldsmith. 


-«—-•—►- 


Jlokcv's  Bnbget. 


There  is  a  place  in  California  called  Fiddletown.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  healthy  and  lively  town. 

"Patrick,  where  is  Bridget?"  "Indade,  ma'am,  she's  fast 
aslape  looking  at  the  bread  baking." 

Why  is  a  conscientious  baker  like  a  ship  without  ballast? — Be- 
cause, being  short  of  weight,  he  gives  a  roll  over. 

The  best  "sleigh  belles"  ever  invented  are  a  pair  of  red-cheeked 
girls.     We  got  this  from  Dobbs,  who  is  posted  in  the  matter. 

An  Irishman,  on  applying  for  relief,  and  being  told  to  work  for 
his  living,  replied,  "If  I'd  all  the  work  in  the  woild  I  couldn't 
do  it." 

What  is  it  that  goes  when  a  wagon  goes,  stops  when  a  wagon 
stops,  is  of  no  use  to  the  wagon,  and  yet  the  wagon  cannot  go 
without  it  ?     Why,  the  noise  to  be  sure. 

Why  might  I  say,  and  truly,  that  Bulwer  is  a  plagiarist  and  a 
robber  ?  Because  he  sent  "  My  Novel "  to  the  publishers,  sold  it, 
and  pocketed  the  price  thereof. 

An  Irishman  giving  his  testimony  in  one  of  our  courts,  a  few 
days  since,  in  a  riot  case,  said,  "  Be  jabers;  the  first  man  I  saw 
coming  at  me  when  1  got  up,  was  two  brickbats." 

Let  cynics  say  what  they  will,  man  is  not  vindictive.  Here  for 
years  we  have  been  subjected  to  the  daily  torture  of  wearing  tho 
hat,  and  we  haven't  even  preserved  the  name  of  the  wretch  who 
invented  it. — Punch. 

A  wag  meeting  a  very  homely  man,  thus  addressed  him  :  "  My 
dear  friend,  you  ought  to  take  "saffron."  "For  what?"  inquired 
the  latter.  "  To  keep  the  ugliness  out,  for  if  it  ever  strikes  in  it 
will  surely  kill  you." 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 
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EASTERN  SCENES. 

The  two  pictures  on  this  page  cany  us  in 
magination  to  the  storied  East,  towards 
which  our  thoughts  so  often  tend  with  instinc- 
tive yearning.  The  first  sketch  is  that  of  the 
exterior  of  a  cafe"  and  bazaar,  in  one  of  the 
eastern  cities.  In  the  light  gallery,  supported 
by  those  graceful  arches  on  the  right,  a  couple 
of  grave  orientals — who,  by  the  way,  are  not 
always  so  grave  as  they  seem — are  receiving 
their  refreshment  from  the  hand  of  an  attend- 
ant. Below  is  a  bazaar,  but  with  few  of  those 
traces  of  activity  which  distinguish  trade  with 
us.  Buying  and  selling,  like  all  the  other 
affairs  of  lite,  are  conducted  languidly  in  the 
East.  The  merchant  is  never  in  a  hurry  to 
part  with  his  goods.  Our  second  picture  shows 
the  interior  of  a  Turkish  house — the  sanctum 
tanctorum  of  the  dwelling.  Its  fanciful  archi- 
tecture is  the  first  noticeable  feature  that 
strikes  the  eye ;  the  graceful  arches  of  the  al- 
cove, doorways  and  windows,  the  ceiling,  di- 
vided into  compartments,  with  a  richly  deco- 
rated ventilator  in  the  midst,  the  graceful 
drapery,  the  inviting  divan — these  are  all 
stamped  with  an  oriental  character.  The  two 
occupants  of  the  apartment,  turbancd  and 
bearded,  are  enjoying  the  invariable  pipe ; 
and  for  the  thirst  created  by  smoking,  they 
will  find  an  abundant  solace  in  the  fruits  and 
coffee  on  the  stands,  and  on  the  floor.  "  Young 
Turkey  "  in  arms  is  revealed  to  our  profane 
eyes  through  the  open  doorway.  Smoking  in 
the  East  is  so  universal,  that  no  one  can  es- 
cape the  infection.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Prime, 
when  at.  Para,  called  on  a  lady  from  New 
York,  who  had  married  and  settled  there. 
"  Pipes  and  coffee,"  he  says,  "  were  served, 
and  when  I  declined  smoking,  the  lady  in- 
sisted, and  offered  to  join  me.  There  was  no 
resisting  this ;  and  her  husband  giving  her  a 
delicate  cigarette,  she  smoked  it  beautifully, 
though  I  confess  that  I  was  thinking  all  the 
time  what  they  would  say  at  home,  to  see  her 
with  a  cigar  in  her  mouth,  and  me  with  a  pipe 
four  feet  long."  Enough  of  the  peculiar  man- 
ners and  customs  remain  to  engage  the  con- 
stant attention  of  the  traveller.  In  Syria  and 
Palestine,  the  same  peculiarities  are  noted 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  record, 
and  which  give  their  local  color  to  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights'  Entertainment."  The  voyage 
up  the  Nile  is  yet  full  of  wonders ;  the  passage 
of  the  desert  is  vet  picturesque  and  romantic  ; 
the  bazaars,  and  baths,  and  minarets  of  Stam- 
boul,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  crumbling 
walls  of  the  holy  cities,  the  gay  glories  of  ori- 
ental architecture,  the  jealous  seclusion  of  tho 
fairer  sex — all  these  links  between  the  past 
and  the  present  still  exist ;  but  European  in- 
fluence is  fast  undermining  the  distinctiveness 
of  oriental  life  and  character — fast  reducing 
the  East  to  the  uniform  type  of  Anglo  Saxon 
civilization.  The  present  war  will  tend  more 
rapidly  to  denationalize  the  East.  For  years 
the  sultan's  troops  have  worn  a  hybrid  garb, 
more  western  than  oriental  in  its  character,  and 
have  learned  to  fight  in  the  European  fashion. 


EXTERIOR   OF   AN   EASTERN    COFFEE   HOUSE   AND    BAZAAR. 


THE  CONSCRIPTION  IN  RUSSIA. 

According  to  the  official  reports,  the  Rus- 
sian conscriptions  alone  would  not  allow  the 
population  to  grow  so  rapidly  as  the  ministe- 
rial tables  try  to  make  us  believe.  Recruits  1 
The  word  flies  through  the  villages  and  towns 
like  a  harbinger  of  death  !  The  house  doors 
are  closed  as  if  against  a  storm.  Even-  family 
which  has  a  son  ripe  for  invincibility  meets 
in  terror.  Possibilities  are  raked  up  by  which 
to  escape  the  misfortune,  as  soon  as  the  ukase, 
stating  how  many  per  cent,  of  the  population 
must  be  delivered,  appears.  Each  govern- 
ment afterwards  appoints  the  fearful  night  for 
the  pressgang — for  the  future  defender  of  his 
country  is  not  invited  to  deliver  himself  up, 
but  is  secretly  surprised  and  captured  like  a 
common  thief,  and  thenceforth  sharply  watch- 
ed as  such.  The  owncrof  the  estate  receives 
the  sealed  despatch ;  extreme  mystery  is  main- 
tained about  its  contents.  More  than  the  ap- 
pointed number  must  always  be  captured,  be- 
cause it  is  uncertain  whether  those'  selected 
will  be  found  serviceable.  The  ciders  of  the 
parish  receive  orders  from  the  proprietor,  un- 
der the  seal  of  secrecy,  to  tear,  on  the  next 
night,  their  brethren's  children  from  their  em- 
brace. The  news,  however,  has  oozed  out  be- 
forehand. The  ciders  arrive.  All  the  lads 
arc  off — hidden  in  the  forest  or  elsewhere. 
But  the  command  is  stringent,  and  the  respon- 
sibility great.  At  last,  one  is  captured  ;  after 
him,  another.  They  must  defend  against  the 
foe  the  country  they  never  saw,  do  not  wish 
to  see,  and  curse  in  their  hearts.  Up  to  the 
present  hour  they  have  never  known  a  happy 
day.  The  sweat  pours  down  their  faces  ere 
they  can  earn  the  mouthful  of  bread  which 
just  suffices  to  keep  them  from  starving.  Bnt 
still  they  are  with  their  family ;  the  sun,  with 
which  they  rise  each  morning,  working  hard 
till  it  sets,  shines  on  their  home,  and  their  toil 
is  for  their  father's  roof.  The  prisoner  is 
taken  to  the  governmental  town  ;  there  site 
the  commission,  with  the  governor  as  the 
head.  The  victims  pro  patria  are  thrust 
naked  into  the  committee  room.  The  physi- 
cian examines  each  from  tho  sole  of  the  feet 
to  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  boy  is  healthy 
and  free  from  blemish.  "  Open  your  mouth !' 
The  physician  peers  in  with  the  searching 
glance  of  a  treasure-seeker ;  the  teeth  are  with- 
out a  flaw.  The  physician  is  just  on  the 
point  of  giving  to  the  governor  the  report, 
"  Healthy !"  But  behold  ! — a  half  imperial 
or  ducat  is  lying  against  the  double  teeth.  In 
a  second  the  practised  medical  finger  has  ex- 
tracted the  gold  from  the  mine.  "  No,  the 
fellow  is  of  no  use,  he  has  got  caries-^nW  his 
teeth  rattle ;  within  a  month  he  will  not  have 
one  left."  The  lad  is  free !  He  bounds  again 
into  his  blouse  and  his  village.  The  paltry 
bribe  leaves  him  unmolested  among  his  fam- 
ily till  the  next  tribute.  Generally,  it  is 
found  that  a  levy  of  two  on  every  five  hun- 
dred males  produces  a  supply  of  about  ninety 
thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  men.— 
Life  in  Russia. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  beautiful  design  upon  this  page  is  from  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Billings,  drawn  expressly  for  us,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  John 
Andrew.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  we  have  the  State  arms, 
representing  the  sun  rising  over  mountains,  surmounted  by  an 
eagle,  and  by  the  proud  motto,  "  Excelsior  "  (Higher).  The  sup- 
porters of  the  arms  arc,  on  the  left,  an  American  Indian,  and  on 
the  right,  a  sailor  holding  a  quadrant,  the  latter  figure  typifying  the 
great  commercial  interests  of  the  State.  To  the  left  is  a  glimpse 
of  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara ;  to  the  right  a  view  of  New 
York  city,  with  a  steamer  ploughing  the  waters  in  the  foreground. 
The  Empire  State,  as  it  is  rightly  termed,  comprises  an  area  of 
46,000  square  miles,  and  extends  from  40°  30'  to  45°  north  lati- 
tude, and  from  72°  to  79°  50'  west  longitude.     The  surface  of  the 


State  is  furrowed  by  noble  rivers,  of  which  the  Hudson,  the  Mo- 
hawk, and  the  St.  Lawrence  are  the  principal.  Its  limits  contain 
many  lakes  remarkable  for  their  size  and  picturesque  beauty.  Be- 
sides the  natural  modes  of  intercommunication,  railroads  and 
canals  have  developed  the  resources  of  New  York  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  population  is  3,097,394,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus, or  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  total  amount  of  the  funds  for  educational  purposes  is 
$5,591,878  64;  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  $26,047,898  53, 
the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1854,  was  $1,947,590  27  ; 
the  expenditures  during  the  same  period  being  $1,785,458  49. 
The  State  contains  about  55  incorporated  banks,  and  197  banking 
associations.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  State  is  well  adapted  to 
agricultural  purposes,  and,  from  the  range  of  its  territory,  a  vast 


variety  of  productions  are  obtained  from  the  soil,  while  the  unri- 
valled facilities  for  reaching  markets  enable  the  producers  to  real- 
ize large  remunerations  from  their  capital  and  labor.  The  com- 
mercial facilities  of  New  York  make  her  the  leading  State  of  the 
Union,  the  city  of  New  York  being  the  greatest  centre  of  com- 
merce in  the  Union.  The  Hudson  River  was  discovered  by  an 
English  navigator,  named  Henry  Hudson,  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  1609.  In  1613,  the  Dutch  formed 
their  first  settlements.  In  1664,  Charles  II.  granted  this  region  to 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  whose  honor  the  name  of  the 
chief  city  was  changed  from  New  Amsterdam  to  New  York.  Sev- 
eral battles  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  war  of  1812,  were  fought 
within  its  borders,  and  no  section  of  the  Union  has  been  more  di*- 
tinguished  for  gallantry  and  devotion  to  the  country. 
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t  THE   NATCHEZ'   CAPTIVE. 

A  TALE  Or  TUB  EARLY  SETTLERS  OP  LOUISIANA. 

bt  austin  c.  bubdick. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  V. 

A    STABTI.1NO    ADVENTUBB. 

Awniu  Simon  Lobois  paced  up  nnd  down  the  room,  and  then 
he  stopped  again. 

"  I  don't  think  she  meant  to  lampoon  me,"  he  resumed,  moro 
thoughtfully  than  before ;  "  but,  by  our  Lad y,  she  cut  mo  most 
keenly!  But  they  don't  know  me  yet.  (),  they  shall  find  a  ser- 
pent in  their  track,  and  they've  trodden  on  him  already  I" 

Shortly  after  this,  Simon  left  the  study,  and  went  out  into  the 
yard  back  of  the  house,  and  there  he  walked  to  and  fro  for  some 
time,  Tho  sua  had  sunk  to  rest,  and  the  shades  of  night  were 
already  deepening  over  tho  scene.  We  have  heard  enough  from 
Simon's  own  lips  to  sec  somewhat  into  his  former  plans.  For 
several  years  he  had  felt  sure  of  ultimately  possessing  a  goodly 
share  of  his  uncle's  property.  Towards  Louise,  he  had  ever  been 
kind  and  generous,  for  he  was  following  up  a  deeply  formed  pur- 
pose. Away  off  there  in  tho  dense  forest,  ho  had  no  fears  that  her 
heart  could  bo  captured  by  any  one  else ;  and  he  made  himself 
very  sure  that  her  father  would  gladly  accept  him  as  a  son-in-law, 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  secure  a  protector  for  his  child, 
lie  had  only  waited  until  age  should  have  ripened  the  maiden  into 
the  capacity  for  a  wife,  and  then  ho  had  planned  to  marry  her. 
Already  had  he  counted  up  every  livre  of  the  old  man's  property, 
and  he  had  even  planned  which  chateau  ho  should  purchase  in 
France  when  ho  took  his  wife  thither,  for  he  had  resolved  that  ho 
would  remain  in  the  wilderness  not  a  day  after  his  father-in-law 
should  be  laid  away  in  his  tomb.  He  had  planned  all  this  from 
tho  pure  selfishness  and  avarice  of  his  soul,  and  not  one  moral 
sentiment  of  love  or  duty  had  a  place  in  bis  thoughts. 

Then  how  crashing  must  have  been  tho  change  that  had  come 
over  his  plans  !  But  the  soul  that  could  form  such,  had  plenty  of 
scope  yet  left  for  its  evil  schemes. 


A  week  had  passed  away  since  Simon  had  confessed  his  roman- 
tic love  for  LotiUe,  and  during  that  time,  he  had  maintained  much 
of  hU  wonted  composure.  For  a  day  or  two  after  the  mortifying 
repulse,  he  had  been  moody  and  taciturn,  but  he  gradually  over- 
came it,  and  now  he  smiled  as  usual,  and  made  himself  generally 
agreeable.  Yet  ho  could  not  behavo  towards  Louise  as  of  old, 
nor  did  sho  seek  his  company  now  as  was  once  her  wont.  She 
soemed  to  feel  uneasy  in  his  presence,  for  more  than  once  she  had 
found  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  a  gaze  in  which  she  was  sure 
she  detected  an  evil  light.  She  did  not  hence  dream  that  he  had 
one  evil  intention,  only  she  feared  that  ho  was  augry  with  her. 

One  afternoon,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  Goupart  and  Louis 
started  off  en  a  hunting  expedition,  meaning  only  to  follow  the 
small  river  up  to  where  they  had  been  informed  by  some  of  the 
slaves  there  were  several  deer.  Their  pistols  they  concealed  with- 
in the  bosoms  of  their  hunting-shirts,  so  that  they  might  not  catch 
in  the  bushes,  and  their  knives  were  in  like  manner  protected. 
They  both  had  excellent  Toledo  rifles,  and  set  off  in  high  spirits. 
With  quick  steps  they  made  their  way  up  tho  river,  until  they  had 
passed  the  bounds  of  the  clearing,  and  then  their  steps  became 
more  cautious,  for  they  hoped  there  might  bo  a  deer  somewhere  at 
hand. 

They  had  hunted  about  in  tho  forest  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  a 
movement  among  the  bushes  at  some  distance  attracted  their  at- 
tention, and  upon  creeping  carefully  up,  they  saw  a  large  deer 
drinking  at  a  small  brook  that  emptied  into  the  river  close  by. 
"  Seo,"  whispered  Goupart,  "  here  are  his  tracks." 
Louis  looked  at  the  spot  which  his  companion  pointed  out,  and 
a  sudden  start  caused  Goupart  to  ask  him  its  cause. 
"  That's  the  track  of  a  man,"  said  Louis. 
"  Somo  of  the  negroes  have  been  out  here,"  suggested  Goupart. 
"No,  no,"  returned  tho  other.     "  They  have  not  been  out  hero 
to-day." 

"But  that  may  have  been  made  yesterday,  or  several  days 
ago. 

"No,"  said  Louis,  still  gazing  upon  tho  track.  "This  was 
made  to-day.  Just  look,  and  you  will  seo  that  these  leaves  arc 
still  damp  on  the  upper  edges  where  the  foot  has  pressed  them  up. 
These  other  leaves,  you  sec,  arc  dry  where  the  edge  is  free  of  the 
earth.  Then  here — 6eo  this  broken  twig ;  see  where  it  has  been 
pressed  down.  Now  look  !"  And  as  he  spoke,  he  lifted  tho  twig, 
and  showed  that  the  placo  where  it  laid  was  perfectly  dry,  where- 
as, had  it  lain  there  even  over  night,  its  bed  would  have  bocn 
damp. 

"  Then  there's  been  an  Indian  here,  eh  V 
"Yes." 

"  Well,  never  mind.  Lot's  secure  this  deer.  He'll  be  done 
drinking  soon,  and  then  we  may  lose  him.  Let  me  fire  first,  this 
time,  Louis." 

"  Very  well.  Blazo  away,  and  I'll  be  ready  to  follow,  in  case 
you  don't  bring  him  down." 

Accordingly,  Goupart  brought  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  in  a 
moment  more  he  fired.  The  noble  animal  gave  a  leap  backward, 
and  whilo  ho  stood  for  a  moment  as  though  about  to  start  on, 


Louis  fired,  but  even  as  he  pulled  tho  trigger,  the  deer  gave  a  leap 
forward,  and  plunged  headlong  upon  the  earth. 

"Your  ball  killed  him,  Goupart!"  cried  Louis,  as  tho  two 
started  forward  together.  And  it  was  found  to  be  cvon  so,  Gou- 
part's  bullet  having  entered  just  back  of  the  foro  shoulder,  and  of 
course  penetrated  the  heart. 

Louis  hail  made  a  wound  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding  the  ani- 
mal, and  Goupart  was  kneeling  by  his  side,  when  they  were  start- 
led by  the  whistling  of  something  between  their  heads,  followed 
by  a  dull  "  chunk  "  close  to  them,  and  on  raising  their  heads,  they 
saw  a  long  arrow  sticking  into  a  tree  directly  in  front  of  them. 
With  a  quick  cry,  they  started  to  their  feet,  and  the  next  thing 
that  saluted  them  was  a  low  howl  closo  at  hand.  They  turned 
and  saw  a  party  of  six  Indians  coming  towards  them,  with  their 
tomahawks  raised. 

"By  the  saints,  here's  a  scrapol"  uttered  Goupart,  starting 
back.     "  What  docs  it  mean?" 

"  I'll  find  out,"  returned  Louis,  calmly.  "  Bnt  don't  show  your 
pistols,  for  they  know  we've  discharged  our  rifles,  and  they  hope 
to  take  us  at  a  disadvantage."  Then  turning  to  tho  red  men,  ho 
asked  :   "  What  now,  red  brethren  1     What  seek  ye  here  f" 

The  Indians  consulted  a  moment  together,  and  then  one  of  them 
advanced  a  single  pace,  and  replied  : 

"  We  seek  the  young  white  chief  and  his  friend.  Wo  would 
speak  with  them  kindly." 

"  Then  why  did  you  send  that  arrow  at  us  ?" 
"  Wo  saw  you  not  then.     Only  the  head  of  the  deer." 
Now  Louis  simply  knew  that  they  were  lying   to  him,  and  as 
this  became  apparent,  he  knew  that  they  meant  him  harm. 
"  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  us,  say  it  at  once,"  ho  said. 
"Let  our  white  brothers  not  fear.     If  they  will  come  with  us, 
we  will  tell  them  what  shall  be  to  their  good." 

"  I  will  speak  with  my  friend."  And  thus  saying,  Louis  turned 
towards  his  companion. 

"  Goupart,"  he  said,  speaking  quickly,  and  in  a  low  tone,  "  those 
are  Chickasaws,  and  they  mean  to  take  us  prisoners.  In  all  prob- 
ability, they  hope  for  a  high  ransom  from  my  father  for  us.  We 
have  two  pistols  each.  You  never  missed  your  mark  yet  in  my 
sight.     Are  your  nerves  steady  now  1" 

"  As  steady  as  ever,"  returned  Goupart,  not  a  littlo  surprised  to 
see  how  calm  and  fearless  his  youthful  companion  was. 

"  Then  have  them  in  readiness,  and  mind  my  word,  for  I  know 
those  fellows  well.     Yet  keep  your  rifle,  for  you'll  need  it  for  a 
club." 
Next  Louis  turnod  to  tho  Indians,  and  said  : 
"  We  have  concluded  not  to  follow  you ;  but  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  tell  us,  wo  will  listen." 

Upon  this,  tho  red  men  conversed  together  again  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then,  with  quick,  wild  gestures,  and  a  low  howl,  not 
unlike  the  voice  of  a  hungry  wolf,  they  sprang  forward  with  their 
tomahawks  uplifted.  In  all  probability,  they  supposed  this  would 
be  sufficient  to  awe  the  white  youths  into  immediate  submission, 
for  they  did  not  rush  on  in  a  direct  line,  but  deviated  from  side  to 
side,  as  though  they  would  give  the  white  men  time  to  be  frighten- 
ed. The  pale  boy  they  thought  an  easy  prey,  and  very  likely  they 
knew  that  the  other  was  a  new-comer  into  the  country,  and  hence 
imagined  that  their  terrible  appearance  and  fearful  antics  would 
strike  him  with  terror. 

"  Now  !"  whispered  Louis.  "  Yon  take  tho  two  men  on  yonr 
side,  and  I'll  take  the  two  on  the  other  side.  Don't  waste  a  ball." 
In  an  instant  the  two  companions  had  drawn  their  weapons, 
and  at  the  same  instant  they  both  fired.  Hour  after  hour,  and 
day  after  day,  had  they  practised  together  at  pistol  shooting,  and 
their  aim  was  as  quick  as  it  was  sure.  The  two  outside  men  stag- 
gered ;  and  on  tho  next  instant,  the  youths  fired  again.  At  this 
movement,  the  savages  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm,  for  they 
had  reckoned  entirely  without  their  host.  Three  of  their  number 
were  shot  through  tho  head,  and  had  fallen,  while  the  fourth  had 
received  a  ball  in  his  neck,  and  was  staggering  back.  In  a  mo- 
ment, Goupart  and  Louis  saw  their  advantage,  and  they  seized 
their  empty  rifles  and  sprang  forward,  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
the  six  Indians  lay  prostrate.  A  full  minute  the  two  victors  stood 
and  gazed  upon  the  work  they  had  done,  and  then  Louis  turned 
to  his  companion,  and  said  : 

"  By  my  soul,  if  we'vo  killed  'cm  all,  wo  shall  never  know 
surely  what  this  all  meant." 

"  Are  these  two  last  ones  dead,  think  yon?"  returned  Goupart. 
"  They  may  be  only  stunned." 

"  We'll  see ;  but,  i'  faith,  I  think  you'll  find  tho  one  I  struck 
with  his  brains  rather  disturbed." 

And  so  it  proved  with  both  of  them,  for  npon  examination,  it 
was  found  that  their  skulls  were  both  broken  in,  and  that  life  was 
extinct.  But  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  they  heard  a  groan 
close  at  hand,  and  on  turning,  they  saw  that  one  of  tho  Indians 
who  had  been  shot  had  worked  himself  almost  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ture against  a  tree,  and  was  now  trying  to  work  further  aronnd, 
so  as  to  get  his  face  towards  tho  west.  Both  Lonis  and  Goupart 
hastened  to  him  at  once,  when  they  found  that  he  had  received  a 
ball  through  tho  neck. 

"  Water,  water !"  he  groaned. 

"  Stop,"  uttered  Louis,  as  his  companion  started  towards  the 
brook.     And  then  fuming  to  the  dying  Indiau,  he  said  : 

"  If  we'll  get  you  water,  and  turn  your  eyo  to  the  setting  sun, 
will  you  tell  us  the  truth «" 

"  i  win— i  will  i" 

The  water  was  brought  in  Goupart's  canteen,  and  upon  drink- 
ing, the  poor  fellow  seemed  to  revive.  Goupart  bound  up  his 
neck,  which  was  bleeding  profusely,  and  just  as  he  had  finished 
the  job,  the  Indian  put  out  his  weakening  arm,  aud  laid  his  hand 
upon  Louis's  shoulder. 


"  The  pale  boy  has  the  heart  of  a  great  warrior.  He  would  not 
have  escaped  us,  had  we  known  how  brave  he  was." 

"But  why  did  you  try  to  do  this  V  asked  Lowii.  " Remem- 
ber now,  you  promised  to  speak  truly." 

"  White  man  brought  gold  here,  and  wo  have  learned  to  love  it. 
Much  gold  had  been  onrs,  had  we — "  The  Indian  stopped,  for 
he  was  weak,  and  he  made  a  sign  that  they  should  turn  his  face 
towards  the  sun.     "  And,"  he  uttered,  "  bury  mo  so." 

"  Look  yo  !"  cried  Louis,  grasping  him  by  the  arm,  and  gazing 
intently  into  his  face,  while  Goupart  stood  by,  reloading  the  rifles, 
"  if  you  do  not  toll  mo  instantly  what  all  this  means,  I'll  dig  a 
hole  in  the  earth,  and  you  shall  be  buried  with  your  head  down. 
You  know  very  well  where  you'll  go  to  then.  Now  toll  me,  who 
sent  you  to  kill  ns  *" 

"  We  didn't  mean  to  kill  the  pale  boy,"  replied  the  Indian, 
speaking  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

"  But  who  sent  you  to  captnro  him  ?    Remember — head  dawn !" 
"  You  had  known  better,  had  you  spared  another.     That  man 
was  our  chief;  he  knew." 

"  But  you  know  something.  Tell  me  all,  or,  as  sure  as  I  live, 
yon  go  \n,fiet  up  I" 

"  'Twas  white  man's  gold.  The  palo  boy  and  the  pale  boy's 
friend  both  have  enemies.  There's  a  strange  bird  in  the  eagle's 
nest !" 

"  Speak  plainer !    Tell  me—" 

Louis  stopped,  for  he  saw  that  the  death-shade  had  passed  over 
the  red  man's  face,  and  as  he  let  go  the  now  heavy  hand,  the  body 
fell  over  sideways  upon  the  turf. 

"By  the  saints  !"  cried  the  youth,  starting  up,  "he  knew  more 
than  he  told  us.     O,  why  did  that  ball  hit  him  there  I" 
"Is  he  dead  V  asked  Goupart. 

"  Yes  ;  and  the  secret  of  this  strange  scene  is  dead  with  him,  so 
far  as  our  means  of  arriving  at  it  aro  concerned.  By  heavens, 
Goupart,  there's  something  hero  we  had  l>etter  understand  !" 

But  St.  Denis  knew  not  what  to  reply ;  for  a  suspicion  bad 
come  to  him,  but  he  dared  not  speak  it  too  suddenly.  So  the  two 
hunters  stood  for  some  moments  and  gazed  upon  the  dead  men  in 
silence. 

"  Well,"  said  Lonis,  after  a  while,  "  let's  leavo  these  bodies 
here,  and  in  the  morning  we'll  send  onr  negroes  out  to  bnry  them. 
Now,  let's  fix  our  venison,  and  then  start  for  home,  for  we've  had 
adventure  enough  for  one  day.  Yon  begin  now  to  see  some  of 
our  Louisiana  life.     How  do  you  like  it V 

St.  Denis  gazed  upon  his  companion  somo  moments  in  silent 
admiration,  and  then  he  said : 

"  O,  this  is  much  better  than  nothing,  though  onco  a  year  would 
bo  often  enough  for  such  sport." 

"  So  it  would.  But  now  for  our  other  game." 
They  went  to  where  the  deer  still  lay,  and  having  removed  the 
skin  from  the  head,  neck  and  fore  shoulders,  they  separated  the 
carcass,  and  then  rolling  the  saddle  up,  they  shouldered  it,  and 
giving  one  moro  look  at  the  fallen  Indians,  they  turned  their  facet 
towards  home. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SUSPICION   USDS   A   RESTING-PLACE. 

Tub  two  companions  walked  on  for  some  distance  without 
speaking,  for  they  both  had  plenty  to  think  of,  and  each  seemed 
to  have  thoughts  which  he  wished  to  keep  from  the  other.  Goo- 
part  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Louis,"  he  asked,  in  a  half  careless  tone,  "  does  Simon  Lobois 
love  your  sister  V 

Louis  fairly  started  at  the  strange  question,  and  after  regarding 
his  companion  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  had 
heard  aright,  he  replied  : 

"  Love  her  ?     Simon  love  Louise  1     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  what  I  ask.  Has  Simon  Lobois  ever  thought  of  mar- 
rying with  Louise  »" 

"  Why,  what  a  question !  Are  your  wits  turned  1  But  why  do 
you  ask!" 

"  Simply  because  I — I  wished  to  know." 

"  Ha !  Goupart,  you  suspect  something.  Now,  ont  with  it.  If 
you  love  me,  tell  me  all.     Am  I  not  right  V 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  really  suspect,  Lonis,  bnt  I  can  see  some 
small  straws  in  the  wind,  and  I  should  like  to  find  which  way 
they  lie." 

"  Go  ahead.     Speak  on." 

"  Then  listen,  Louis.  You  heard  the  answer  that  red  villain 
made  when  you  asked  him  who  sent  him  to  kill  ns  1  He  said  they 
did  not  mean  to  kill  yon.  Do  yon  believe  he  spoke  the  troth 
thon  «" 

Louis  pondored  a  fow  moments,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  Yes,  Goup ;  they  meant  to  kill  one  of  ns,  and  only  ono.  The 
arrow  that  came  near  yonr  head  was  meant  for  you,  only  yon 
must  have  moved  after  the  shaft  started.  Had  they  meant  death  for 
both  of  ns,  we  should  hardly  have  known  what  killed  us,  for  then 
they  would  have  been  at  home  in  their  work.  When  we  started 
up,  they  could  not  well  shoot  you  without  endangering  my  lifo, 
and  thus  they  got  bothered.  They  were  mistaken  in  their  estimate 
of  my  character,  for  they  really  believed,  when  they  drew  their 
tomahawks,  and  commenced  their  death-howl  and  dance,  that  we 
should  be  frightened  out  of  our  wits." 

"  They  were  mistaken,  in  truth,"  returned  Goupart.  And  then, 
in  a  changed  tone,  he  added,  "  But  you  see  they  meant  to  kill  me, 
and  only  capture  you.  Now,  what  docs  it  mean  ?  Can  you  in- 
form me  of  any  possible  pin  whereon  to  hang  a  thought  V 

For  some  distance,  Louis  walked  thoughtfully  on,  and  when  b* 
spoke,  his  voice  was  very  low  and  distinct. 

"  You  asked  me  if  Simon  Lobois  loved  my  sister  ?  Had  yon 
any  reason  for  suspecting  such  a  thing  <" 
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It  was  now  Goupart's  turn  to  hesitate,  but  it  was  not  for  a  long 
time. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  hates  me — that  he  is  uneasy 
at  my  presence  among  you.  In  fact,  I  know  this.  Now,  why 
should  he  be  so  1  Whilo  I  knew  him  in  Franco,  we  were  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  To  be  sure,  I  used  to  beat  him  at  the  pistol, 
but  then  he  more  than  made  up  for  it  in  the  sword  play  ;  and  ho 
taught  me  many  valuable  hints,  too.  But  we  were  the  best 
friends  imaginable.  Now,  however,  he  hates  or  fears  mc,  and  the 
moro  he  tries  to  hide  it,  the  more  plainly  can  I  see  it.  Now, 
whence  comes  it,  if  not  from  his  fear  of  losing  Louise  I" 

"By  heavens,  Goupart,  there's  a  show  of  substance  there  !  Yet 
I  never  thought  that  Simon  was  a  man  to  love  deeply." 

"  To  lovo  what!" 

"  Why— any  female." 

"Ah,"  returned  Goupart,  "ho  may  have  a  strong  affection, 
however,  for  some  thousand  pieces  of  hard,  yellow  gold." 

Louis  started,  and  cast  a  quh'k,  strange  glance  into  his  com- 
panion's face. 

"  The  dving  man  said,  if  you  remember,"  resumed  Goupart,  in 
tho  same  slow,  deep  tone,  "  that  there  was  a  strange  bird  in  the 
eagle's  nest !     Do  you  remember  !" 

"  Yes— yes." 

"I  might  havo  feared  that  suspicion  would  fall  on  me,  had  not 
I  been  one  of  the  intended  victims.  But  tell  mo,  Louis,  what  you 
think  of  it." 

"By  the  saints,  I  know  not  what  to  think  now  I  But  you  have 
touched  a  strange  point.  We  will  watch  Simon  Lobois  when  we 
reach  home." 

"  Wo  will,"  uttered  Goupart,  eagerly.     "  Wo  will  watch  him." 

"  Av,"  resumed  Lauis,  upon  whose  mind  the  startling  suspicion 
seemed  to  work  now,  "we  will  work  it  so  that  we  will  come  upon 
him  suddenly;  and  while  we  tell  of  our  adventure,  wo  will  note 
his  (ace.  I  have  loved  that  man  in  days  gone  by,  for  he  has  been 
faithful  to  mo,  yet  I  havo  found  him  growing  somewhat  starch  of 
late.  But  I  did  not  think  ho  looked  upon —  Ha  !  what's  that ! 
Louise,  as  I'm  a  sinner!  By  heavens,  Goup,  I'll  ask  her  a  ques- 
tion now,  ere  we  reach  the  house  !" 

The  two  hunters  had  now  reached  tho  field  next  to  thedwelling, 
and  they  saw  Louise,  accompanied  by  Tony  and  one  female  slave, 
coming  to  meet  them.  As  soon  as  the  first  merry  greetings  were 
over,  and  Tony  had  taken  tho  venison,  Louis  drew  his  sister  aside. 

"Louise,"  he  said,  assuming  a  smile,  though  ho  felt  it  not,  "  I 
know  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  a  very  foolish  question,  but 
yet  I  hope  you  will  answer  me  truly.  lias  Simon  Lobois  ever 
said  anything  to  you  whereby  you  could  suspect  that  he  wished  to 
possess  you  for  his  !" 

"  Why,  Louis  !  what  has  put  such  a  thing  into  your  head  V  ut- 
tered the  beautiful  girl,  looking  her  brother  in  the  faco  with  a 
smiling  expression. 

"  Why,  tho  thought  has  come  to  me,  and  it  is  really  for  my  in- 
terest to  know.  Now  tell  me  if  he  has  ever  let  drop  any  word  to 
that  effect." 

*'  Really  Louis,  I  ought  not  to — " 

"  Aha !  you've  exposed  yourself.     Now  out  with  it." 

"  Well,  then,  he  has." 

"  I  thought  so.     My  soul,  what  a  dolt  he  must  be  1" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  told  him  I  should  fear  he  was  crazy  if  he  ever 
(poke  so  again." 

"  Then  he  spoke  plainly — he — " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Louis.  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  expose  him,  but 
then  he  hasn't  performed  his  part  of  the  obligation,  and,  of  course, 
I  am  relieved  from  the  rest.  He  has  since  then  asked  me  to  have 
pity  on  him.  Why,  brother,  he  went  into  regular  tragedy  on  the 
occasion.  He  swore  he  should  die  if  I  did  not  wed  him ;  and 
when  I  had  laughed  at  him,  and  told  him  he  was  crazy,  he  really 
asked  me  to  take  his  dagger  and  let  out  his  life.  I  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing  before." 

"  And  when  was  this  V 

"On  the  very  next  night  after  Goupart's  arrival." 

Shortly  after  this,  the  brother  and  sister  allowed  St.  Denis  to 
rejoin  them,  and  Louis  was  not  long  in  making  him  understand 
the  truth.  They  took  the  way  around  back  of  the  barn,  so  that 
no  one  could  see  them  from  the  house  until  they  arrived,  and  thus 
they  entered  by  the  postern ;  and  when  they  reached  the  hall, 
Louis  just  caught  a  sight  at  Lobois  standing  upon  the  piazza,  and 
looking  earnestly  off  in  tho  direction  of  the  river-path.  The  youth 
bado  Goupart  remain  behind,  and  then  he  walked  out  upon  the 
piazza.  Lobois  started  when  ho  saw  him,  and  his  hands  were 
involuntarily  moved  together.  And  from  that  moment,  Louis 
knew  that  all  was  not  right,  for  he  had  marked  the  look  and  tho 
movement,  and  he  knew  that  no  ordinary  cause  gave  rise  to  them. 

"  Ah,  safe  back  !"  uttered  Simon.     "  Where's  St.  Denis  ?" 

"Alas,  I  fear  he's  a  prisoner!"  returned  Louis,  sadly. 

"A  prisoner!  How !"  articulated  Simon.  And  as  ho  spoke, 
the  youth  looked  in  vain  for  the  first  expression  of  sorrow. 

"  Why,  I  left  him  just  now  with  Louise,  and  upon  my  soul,  I 
think  the  poor  fellow's  captivated !  But  what's  the  matter, 
Simon  ?" 

"  Nothing — nothing ;  only  you  startled  me  somewhat  when  you 
said  St.  Denis  was  a  prisoner,  for  I  knew  not  but  that  some  rov- 
ing band  of  Indians  might  have  fallen  upon  you.  Jesting  upon 
such  matters  is  rather  out  of  place."  And  with  this,  Simon 
Lobois  walked  away. 

"  Aha,  Simon  Lobois  I"  muttered  Louis,  to  himself,  after  tho 
man  had  gone,  "  you  were  startled  in  the  wrong  place.  'Twas  the 
truth  that  startled  you,  and  not  tho  jest  I" 

Lobois  did  not  show  much  of  his  real  feelings  when  he  sat  down 
to  tho  table,  for  he  came  in  smiling  to  the  supper-room,  and  hardly 
had  be  taken  his  scat  ere  he  turned  to  Goupart,  and  said  : 


"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  St.  Denis,  master  Louis  came  nigh  frightening 
me  a  short  time  since.  lie  told  me  you  were  a  prisoner,  and,  for 
the  moment,  I  feared  you  had  really  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians." 

"  Well,"  returned  Goupart— for  it  had  been  arranged  that  the 
story  should  be  told  in  Simon's  presence,  and  they  might  not  gain 
the  opportunity  elsewhere, — "wo  both  of  us  came  within  an  ace 
of  it ;  so  Louis  had  some  foundation  for  his  report." 

"How?  Whut!"  uttered  the  marquis.  "Did  yo  meet  with 
any  danger  V 

"  Only  six  stout  Indians,  who  tried  to  kill  Goupart,  and  take 
me  prisoner,"  returned  Louis. 

Simon  Lobois  did  not  nppcnr  surprised,  but  he  trembled,  and 
the  color  forsook  his  checks.     Sharp  eyes  were  watching  him. 

Louise  looked  up  with  a  startled,  incredulous  expression,  whilo 
the  old  man  made  threo  ineffectual  attempts  to  ask  a  question. 
But  Louis  relieved  him  by  commencing  with  the  first  sight  of  tho 
deer,  and  ending  with  tho  death  of  the  fellow  who  died  by  the 
trco. 

"  They  were  Natchez,"  said  the  marquis,  breathlessly. 

"  No.     They  were  Chiekasaws — all  of  them." 

For  the  next  few  moments,  various  were  the  questions  asked 
and  answered,  and  the  old  man  seemed  about  equally  balanced 
between  astonishment  and  pride  in  his  brave  boy. 

"  But  what  could  it  mean  !"  uttered  Simon,  who  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  say  something.    . 

"Ay,  what  could  it «"  repeated  Louise,  trembling  with  appre- 
hension, but,  very  strangely  indeed,  looking  oftcner  and  longer 
upon  Goupart  than  upon  Louis. 

"  Yes — that's  it  I"  cried  tho  old  man.  "  What  could  they 
mean  ?" 

"  Why,"  returned  Louis,  "  I  can  imagine  but  one  cause." 
(Here  Simon  grew  nervous.)  "They  know  your  wealth,  father, 
and  they  must  havo  hoped  that  if  they  could  secure  me,  they 
would  have  received  a  great  ransom  for  mo.  They  probably  saw 
that  Goupart  was  a  stranger,  and  so  they  meant  to  put  him  out  of 
the  way,  in  order  that  he  might  not  expose  them." 

Simon  breathed  very  freely  now  ;  and  the  marquis  looked  upon 
this  as  a  very  probable  explanation  of  the  mystery. 

After  supper,  Louis  and  Goupart  embraced  the  first  opportunify 
to  be  alone  together. 

"  What  think  you  now  «"  asked  Goupart. 

"  O,  Goupart,  I  know  not  what  to  think  !  I  cannot  believe  it 
possible  that  Simon  would  do  such  a  thing,  and  yet  things  look 
dark  against  him.  Ho  has  asked  Louise  for  her  hand — asked  her 
earnestly  and  perseveringly." 

"  And  shs — what  was  her  answer  •" 

"  Why,  as  you  may  suppose,  she  laughed  at  his  folly." 

"  Then  I  fear  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.  But  let  us  watch  him. 
We  will  keep  our  suspicions  a  secret,  for  a  whilo,  at  least ;  and 
while  we  exercise  the  utmost  care  for  ourselves,  we  will  watch 
him  also." 

"  You  are  right,  Goupart.  I  will  only  make  one  confidant, 
and  that  shall  be  old  Tony.  He  is  a  keen,  quick-witted  fellow, 
and  I  can  not  only  trust  him,  but  I  can  depend  much  upon  his 
sagacity.  He  has  been  with  my  father  ever  since  I  was  born,  as 
you  know.  He  was  one  of  the  poor  fellows  who  were  taken  from 
the  wreck  of  the  slaver  at  the  Cape  de  Verdcs,  and  he  went  to 
France  with  my  father  from  choice  He  alone  shall  help  us 
now." 

And  thus  was  the  matter  left  for  tho  present. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AN    IMPORTANT   PROP08AL,   AND    AN    INTERESTED   WATCHER. 

Another  week  passed  away,  and  nothing  further  occurred  to 
mar  the  pleasures  of  the  young  people  at  the  chateau.  (For  by 
that  name  Goupart  was  determined  the  wooden  castle  should  go.) 
Of  course,  a  dark  suspicion  sometimes  threw  a  cloud  over  their 
souls,  but  then  they  saw  nothing  new  to  worry  them,  and  they 
had  begun  to  hope  that,  after  all,  their  danger  had  its  rise  in  the 
cupidity  of  the  Chiekasaws.  And  during  this  week,  too,  Simon 
Lobois  had  been  more  sociable  and  agreeable  than  before,  and  per- 
haps he  wa6  not  an  evil  man  at  all.  At  any  rate,  they  tried  to 
hope  so.  Tony  had  seen  nothing  yet,  though  he  always  shook  his 
head  very  dubiously  when  the  dark  cousin's  name  was  mentioned. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  somehow  or  other,  Goupart 
had  wandered  off  to  where  some  beautiful  wild  flowers  were  just 
peeping  into  blossom  down  by  the  river's  bank  in  the  front  gar- 
den. But  he  was  not  alone.  Louise  was  with  him.  He  had  not 
asked  her  to  come  with  him,  nor  had  she  asked  him  where  he  was 
going.  And  then,  again,  Louis  was  upon  tho  piazza  when  they 
came  out,  and  he  had  come  a  short  way  down  the  garden  with 
them,  and  then  he  had  turned  and  gone  back.  It  was  unusual  for 
him  to  leave  his  friend  thus.     In  fact,  he  had  never  done  it  before. 

However,  the  two  wtro  there  alone,  and  so  long  as  they  were 
really  engaged  in  hunting  after  flowers,  their  tongues  moved  quite 
freely,  but  soon  they  had  gathered  all  that  grew  in  that  particular 
spot,  and  then,  as  if  by  mutual  understanding,  they  both  stopped 
talking,  and  went  to  thinking.  They  walked  on  a  little  further, 
and  they  came  to  a  seat  where  a  huge  grape- vine  had  been  trailed 
up  over  and  about  it.  They  stopped  here,  and  sat  down.  Tho 
sun  was  already  nearing  the  distant  tree  tops,  and  the  air  was  soft 
and  balmy. 

"  Louise,"  spoke  the  young  man,  at  length,  and  his  voice  was 
very  low  and  tremulous,  "  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung 
about  flowers,  the  subject  is  by  no  means  a  hackneyed  one.  As 
each  succeeding  spring  brings  its  gift  of  flowers,  the  human  heart 
bursts  forth  afresh  with  its  load  of  praise  and  love.  Do  you  re- 
member the  great  garden  back  of  the  old  chateau  in  Clermont '(" 


"O,  yes;  I  remember  it  well,"  returned  the  maiden,  with  a 
sparkling  cyo. 

"  And  do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  go  out  there  and  pick 
flowers,  and  how  you  used  to  weave  long  garlands  with  your  tiny 
fingers,  and  throw  them  over  my  head  I™ 

"  Yes,  Goupart ;  I  remember  very  well." 

"Ah,  those  were  happy  times,  Louise  !" 

"  Yes — yes.  And  yet,  in  all,  they  were  no  happier  than  wo  find 
them  here  now,  for  my  father  was  not  happy  there." 

"  I  know — I  know.  And,  after  all,  what  is  happiness,  but  tho 
offspring  of  content  ?  Those  were  happy  hours  there  in  the  old 
garden  at  Clermont,  and  I  have  seen  some  happy  ones  hero." 

"O — and  we'll  see  a  great  many  more." 

"I  hope  so — I  believe  so.  But  tell  me,  Louise,  do  you  remem- 
ber how  we  used  to  laugh  and  talk  there,  in  that  old  garden,  and 
in  the  old  chateau,  and  how  you  used  to  plague  and  pester  met" 

"  Yes.  I  remember  very  well.  And  how  well  you  used  to 
bear  it!" 

"And  do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  pinch  my  cheek,  and 
box  my  cars  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  why  was  it  ?     Why  did  you  do  those  things  !" 

"  Because — because  you  used  to  pester  me." 

"  How  did  I  pester  you  ?  Come — now  tell  me."  And  as  Gon- 
part  thus  spoke,  he  reached  out  and  took  the  fair  girl's  hand. 

But  she  made  no  reply.  Her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground, 
and  tho  warm,  rich  blood  mounted  to  her  cheeks  and  temples. 

"  If  you  will  not  tell  me,  may  I  tell  you  J"  whispered  the  young 
man,  tremulously. 

"  But  I  may  have  forgotten  what  you  mean,"  said  Louise,  cast- 
ing a  furtive  glance  up  into  her  companion's  face,  but  dropping 
her  eyes  again  when  she  found  how  eagerly  his  gaze  was  fastened 
upon  her.     "  You  used  to  pester  me  in  many  ways." 

"  Yet  I  can  remember  of  but  one.     Slia.ll  I  speak  it ?" 

"  Certainly  you  may  speak." 

"  Then  'twas  for  calling  you  my  little  wife  that  you  used  to  do 
these  things.  And  more,  too  :  you  used  to  assure  mc  that  when 
you  became  my  wife  in  earnest,  you  should  bo  strong  enough  to 
pinch  and  box  mc  as  I  deserved.     Don't  you  remember  ?" 

"  But — but  I  was  a  child  then,"  murmured  Louise,  trembling. 

"  Ay — and  we  were  both  children.  You  were  then  a  laughing, 
buoyant  girl  of  ten,  and  I  a  wild  youth  of  seventeen.  Thoso 
were  times  when  the  heart  hid  none  of  its  emotions.  Ah,  Louise, 
many  a  time  6incc  then  have  I  looked  back  upon  those  hours,  and 
tried  to  analyze  the  emotions  that  moved  me  then.  It  seemed 
strange  that  I  should  havo  then  taken  an  image  upon  my  heart 
that  the  hand  of  time  could  never  efface, — and  that,  too,  the  image 
of  a  mere  child.  But  do  you  remember  when  the  painter,  Vivi- 
ani,  came  to  the  old  chateau,  and  I  hired  him  to  paint  your  minia- 
ture on  ivory  ?" 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Louise,  now  looking  up. 

St.  Denis  opened  his  vest,  and  from  beneath  it  he  drew  a  golden 
locket  that  opened  by  means  of  a  spring.  He  pressed  it,  and  the 
case  separated,  revealing  a  sweet  face — a  childlike  countenance, 
yet  full  of  soul  and  life.  The  golden  hair  hung  in  wild  profusion 
about  the  dimpled  cheeks,  and  a  beaming  smile  dwelt  in  the  deep 
blue  eyes,  and  upon  the  parting  lips. 

"Do  you  know  whom  that  was  taken  for?"  Goupart  whispered. 

"  O,  yes — 'tis  me  ;  'tis  mine.  I  remember  it  well.  O,  how  like 
Louis  it  looks  I" 

"  Because  it  looks  even  now  like  you.  But  listen,  Louise. 
Seven  years — yes,  eight  years — I  have  owned  this  sweet  transcript, 
and  not  for  one  moment,  during  all  that  time,  has  it  left  my  pos- 
session. Never  have  my  eyes  closed  to  sleep  but  it  has  rested 
upon  my  bosom,  and  never  a  waking  hour  but  I  have  worn  it  next 
my  heart.  Think  you  I  havo  forgotten  the  sweet  love  of  my  boy- 
hood!" 

Gradually  the  fair  girl's  head  sank  upon  her  companion's 
bosom,  and  when  she  looked  up  again,  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears. 

"  Speak  to  mc,  Louise,"  uttered  Goupart,  now  speaking  quickly 
and  eagerly,  "  and  tell  me  if  you  have  forgotten  those  words  I 
used  to  speak.     Have  you  forgotten  them  ?" 

"  No — not  one." 

"  Then  let  me  speak  them  again.  Let  me  now  speak  them  as 
one  who  knows  the  ways  of  life ;  and  to  one  who  can  judgo  for 
herself  of  the  deep  meaning  that  passing  years  have  given  to  all 
those  emotions  that  •have  outlived  the  destroying  wear  of  timo. 
In  the  heart  where  thine  image  was  first  enshrined,  none  other  has 
ever  come  I  have  cherished  your  sweet  face,  and  in  humble  prayer 
to  God,  have  I  begged  that  I  might  see  you  once  moro  on  earth. 
And,  at  times,  my  soul  has  been  wild  enough  in  its  flights  of  hope 
to  picture  that  one  most  holy  thought  of  all — life-union  with  tho 
dearly  loved  one.  When  my  feet  first  touched  these  shores,  I 
dreamed  not  that  I  was  near  to  thee.  But  I  found  you,  and  here 
I  sat  me  down  to  pray  with  more  of  hope,  and  to  hope  with  moro 
of  promise.  And  now,  Louise,  let  me  ask  you,  as  I  have  asked 
you  a  hundred  times  before,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 

"  Goupart,  I  havo  a  father  whose  every  earthly  wish  is  for  the 
good  of  his  children,  and  not  for  worlds  would  I — I — " 

"  I  understand,"  said  St.  Denis,  as  the  maiden  hesitated  and 
stopped.  "  And  bo  assured  that  I  would  not  ask,  even  for  life 
itself  at  thy  hands,  against  thy  noble  father's  wish.  But  suppose  I 
ask  him,  and  he  bids  me  take  you?" 

"  Then  I  am  by  his  permission  only  what  In  heart  I  have  been 
for  years." 

A  short  time  longer  those  two  sat  there,  and  their  words  had  a 
solemn,  prayerful  cast,  such  as  marks  the  holiest  gratitude  of  tho 
human  soul ;  and  as  they  walked  towards  the  house,  they  spoke 
not  of  the  subject  upon  which  their  life-joys  hung. 
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It  was  already  dusk  when  they  reached  the  hall,  and  while 
Louise  went  to  remove  her  moccasins,  St.  Denis  went  to  seek 
Brion  St.  Julien.     He  found  him  in  his  library. 

"  How  now,  Goupart  ?"  cried  the  old  man,  as  his  young  friend 
took  a  seat.  "  What  has  happened  f  Any  more  Indians  1  What 
on  earth  makes  vou  look  so  sober  V 

"  It  is  a  deep  "and  sober  subject  which  is  on  my  mind,"  answered 
the  youth. 

"  Then  out  with  it,  for  I  am  father  confessor  here." 

St.  Denis  knew  the  marquis  too  well  to  hesitate,  and  he  spoke 
boldly  and  to  the  point. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "that  I  love  every  member  of  your  im- 
mediate family  must  be  apparent  to  you  ;  but  you  will  not  be 
'ealous  if  I  also  inform  you  that  my  love  for  Louise  is  rather 
stronger  than  for  anv  one  else." 

"  That  is  perfectly  natural  for  one  like  yon,"  returned  the  old 
man,  with  a  sparkling  eve. 

"  Ay,  sir,"  continued  Goupart ;  "  and  not  only  so,  but  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  if  I  might  win  the  sweet  girl  for  my  wife." 

"  Do  you  think  vou  could  do  it  J"  the  marquis  asked. 

"  I  think  if  I  had  your  permission,  my  hopes  would  have  a  sure 
fonndation." 

St.  Julien  arose  and  placed  his  hand  upon  the  youth's  head, 
and,  while  big  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes,  he  said  : 

"  Goupart,  my  noble  boy,  you 
have  made  me  the  happiest  of  men. 
O,  I  have  prayed  for  this  moment 
many  a  time,  and  now  it  has  come. 
Among  all  my  acquaintances,  you 
were  the  only  one  to  whom  my 
hopes  could  turn.  You  shall  take 
my  child,  and  you  shall  take  me. 
I  am  growing  lazy,  if  not  old,  and 
not  much  longer  will  Simon  re- 
main with  me. 

"  Ah,"  uttered  the  youth,  with  a 
look  of  relief,  "  is  Simon  going  V 

"  Yes.  He  isn't  just  the  man  for 
me.  I  will  not  have  dissension, 
and  so  we  keep  the  peace ;  but  yet 
much  of  my  nephew's  conduct 
makes  me  nervous.  I  do  not  like 
his  plans  about  the  estate,  and  yet 
he  shows  an  abrupt,  wilful  spirit  if 
I  offer  a  word  of  expostulation. 
He  seems  bent  on  realizing  all  the 
ready  money  he  can  from  the  place 
without  the  least  regard  to  its  fu- 
ture worth  and  improvement.  I 
do  not  like  it.  Yes,  yes — Simon 
must  seek  some  other  home,  and, 
if  he  wishes,  I  will  readily — " 

"  Hark !"  interrupted  Goupart. 
"  What  was  that  noise  V 

"  I  heard  nothing,"  said  the  old 
man. 

"  Let  me  look  a  moment."  And 
thus  speaking,  the  youth  went  to 
the  door  and  looked  out.  But  he 
■aw  nothing.  He  stepped  out  into 
the  entry;  but  there  was  no  one 
there.  "  I  must  have  been  mis- 
taken," he  said,  as  he  returned  to 
the  library  and  closed  the  door 
after  him. 

Ah  !  he  did  not  look  in  the  right 
place.  Had  he  cast  his  eyes  up  to 
the  ceiling,  he  would  have  seen  a 
small  hole  where  the  host  once  had 
a  copper  pipe  lead  down  to  feed  a 
showering  bath.  And  had  he  but 
gone  up  into  the  small  lumber- 
room  overhead,  he  would  have 
found  a  man  there,  lying  flat  upon 
his  belly,  like  a  serpent,  with  his 
eye  to  that  small  aperture  ;  and  he 
would  have  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  watcher  could  both  see  and  hear 
all  that  transpired  in  the  library  I 
But  he  did  not  know  of  all  this. 

"  I  was  about  to  say,"  resumed 
the  marquis,  "  that  if  Simon  wishes 
to  return  to  France,  I  will  pav  his 
expenses  back  willingly.  But  I 
cannot  keep  him  here.  So  you  see, 
Goupart,  I  am  still  selfish  and  cal- 
culating. But  as  God  is  just,  my 
old  heart  has  not  felt  such  a  thrill 
of  pure  joy  as  came  when  you  asked 
me  for  the  hand  of  my  child  ;  not 
luch  a  thrill  since  the  moment 
when  I  first  held  them  in  my  arms 
— those  two  infants,  and  knew  they 
were  mine  to  love  and  cherish. 
Take  her,  Goupart,  and  O,  love 
her  ever,  for  she  is  worthy  of  it. 
She  loves  you — she  has  loved  you 
long.  Oftcntime  have  I  found 'her 
in  tears  over  a  little  letter  you  wrote 
to  her  a  month  before  we  left 
France.     Once  I  read  the  missive, 

and  I  found  that  in   it  you   told  har  not  to  forget  that  she  was 
pledged  to  be  your  wife.     Do  vou  remember  it  «'7 

"At— well/* 

"She  has  cherished  that  moreenu  as  though  it  were  a  precious 
jewel.  I  know  she  loves  you.  She  is  yours.  Ah,  my  dear  boy, 
this  is  joy !"  '     '  " 

As  the  marquis  thus  spoke,  he  grasped  the  vonth  by  the  hand, 
and  big  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes,  and  his  still  handsome  features 
were  illumined  by  a  joy  that  was  manifest  in  every  lino. 

And,  a  little  while  later,  Goupart  was  once  more  by  Louise's 
side;  and  as  she  heard  the  report  of  her  lover,  the  warm  joy-light 
danced  in  her  eyes,  while  the  prayer  of  blessing  was  upon  her  lips. 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE    BOLT    HAS   FALLEN  I 

Days  flew  on  now  upon  golden  wings,  and  suspicion  had  ceased 
to  work  in  even  Goupart's  mind.  Old  Tony  had  watched  care- 
fully, but  he  could  find  nothing  to  excite  fear.  Onlv  one  thing 
came  up  to  help  the  doubts  the  young  men  had  entertained,  and 
that  was  a  sudden  visit  of  Simon  Lobois  to  New  Orleans.  He 
professed  to  have  business  there.  He  said  he  would  see  bow  much 
com  he  could  find  a  market  for,  there  being  several  hundred  bush- 
el* now  in  the  granary ;  but  the  marquis'  informed  him  that  ho 


need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  corn,  as  he  already  had  a  use 
for  it,  meaning  to  keep  a  large  quantity  on  hand  to  serve  in  case 
of  a  failing  crop.  He  remembered  the  dream  of  Joseph,  and  the 
corn-chambers  of  Egypt,  and  he  meant  to  be  prepared  to  feed  the 
starving  in  case  of  famine.  Yet  Simon  must  go,  for  he  had  busi- 
ness of  his  own  ;  and  one  fine  morning,  down  the  river  he  went, 
in  company  with  some  men  who  had  come  down  from  Fort 
Rosalie. 

Lobois  had  been  gone  a  week,  and  the  remaining  members  of 
the  family  were  having  some  joyful  times.  In  a  few  davs  more, 
the  priest  would  be  there,  and  then  the  two  waiting  hands  would 
be  united.  Father  Languet  sometimes  made  it  his  home  at  St. 
Julien's  place,  but  he  had  now  been  for  some  months  upon  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Yazoos ;  but  he  had  been  heard  from,  and  ho 
would  soon  be  there. 

It  was  a  bright,  moonlight  evening,  and  the  young  people  had 
been  more  gay  than  usual.  Goupart,  and  Louise,  and  Louis  had 
been  playing  at  childish  games,  and  as  they  went  out  and  snuffed 
up  the  sweet,  balmy  air  of  the  beautiful  evening,  Louise  clapped 
her  hands,  and  proposed  a  game  of  "  hide  and  seek."  The  others 
shouted  acquiescence,  and  even  the  old  man  was  bound  to  join  in 
the  sport.  Louise  and  her  brother  knew  all  the  hiding-places  with- 
in the  enclosure,  and  the  former  pnllcd  Louis  aside,  and  whispered 
merrily  with  him. 
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"  Now,  none  of  that,"  cried  Goupart, — "  none  of  that  I  It  is 
not  fair  for  you  to  conspire  against  me.  By  my  soul !  if  you  two 
put  your  heads  together,  I'll  go  and  charter  old  Tony  to  come 
and  help  me.     Now  mind !" 

But  the  only  answer  he  received  was  a  joyous  laugh  as  Louise 
ran  away  to  dress  herself  for  the  out-door  sport. 

*  #  *  #  # 

The  moon  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  and  her  face  was  but 
slightly  turned  away  from  earth.  In  the  wide  court-yard  the  mer- 
ry voices  rang  tunefully  out  upon  the  calm  night  air,  and  the  glad 
notes  were  caught  up  and  flung  back  by  the  distant  forest. 

Away  over  the  brow  of  a  gentle  hill,  where  a  copse  of  beautiful 
acacia  trees  were  left  standing,  moved  many  dark  objects.  They 
were  crouching  in  the  wood,  and  listening  to  the  shouts  that  came 
from  the  distant  dwelling.  Anon  they  gathered  together  and  con- 
versed in  a  strange  tongue,  and  then  they  moved  slowly  up  the 
hill-side,  and  crept  down  towards  the  corn-field.  On  they  moved, 
like  spectres  in  the  moonlight,  until  they  neared  the  high  barri- 
cade, and  then  settled  lower  down,  and  crept  on  like  huge  cats 
approaching  their  prey.  Straight  they  moved  towards  the  postern, 
and  there  they  lay,  snug  beneath  the  wooden  wall,  and  listened  to 
the  merry  voices  from  within.  Soon  one  of  them  arose  to  his 
feet.  lie  was  in  the  shade  of  the  wall,  but  yet  the  many  colored 
paint  upon  his  dark  skin  could  be  seen,  and  the  dusky-browed 
warrior  was  no  more  concealed.     They  were  all — a  score  of  them 


— painted  in  the  same  fantastic  manner,  and  the  same  dusky  hoe 
marked  the  brow  of  each.  He  who  had  arisen  to  his  feet  produced 
something  from  his  pouch,  and  applied  it  to  the  lock  of  the  heavy 
postern.  It  was  a  key  !  And  how  came  that  child  of  the  forest 
by  the  key  of  St.  Julien's  gate  ?  Ah,  Goupart !  ah,  Louis !  thy 
doubts  and  fears  might  find  here  a  resting-place  more  startling 
than  those  you  think  have  passed ! 

The  shouts  now  come  from  the  garden.     Hark !    Yes they  are 

all  there  upon  the  other  side  of  the  house.  They  have  just  found 
Goupart,  and  are  now  dragging  him  forth  from  his  hiding-place. 

Carefully  the  Indian  turns  the  key  in  the  lock,  but  the  gate  is 
fastened  within.  The  heavy  bolt  has  been  surely  thrown  back 
and  yet  the  gate  opens  not.  But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The 
red  men  whispered  together  a  moment,  and  then  one  of  them 
bends  upon  his  knees,  and  when  a  second  has  mounted  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  arises.  They  arc  both  tall  men,  but  he  who  stands 
upon  his  companion's  shoulders  cannot  quite  reach  the  tops  of  the 
stout  pickets.  Another  man  stands  firmly  by  the  side  of  the  lower 
one,  and  then  he  above  places  one  foot  upon  the  second  shoulder 
thus  offered  him.  Now  a  third  man  springs  nimbly  up,  and  hay. 
ing  mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of  him  who  stands' thus  elevated, 
he  gains  the  top  of  the  barricade,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  drops 
upon  the  ground  within.  Soon  the  postern  is  opened,  and  six 
men  enter,  leaving  the  remaining  ones  without,  and  then  the  gate 

is  almost  closed,  and  thus  held,  so 
that  it  can  be  opened  when  need 
comes. 

Away  towards  the  stable  these 
spectres  glide,  and  soon  they  are 
hidden  ;  for  they,  too,  will  play  at 
the  game  that  the  pale  faces  have 
set  on  foot. 

*  *  #  * 

Many  times  had  Goupart  hidden, 
and  as  many  times  had  he  been 
easily  found.  And  now  he  and  the 
marquis  choose  to  hide  together, 
and  after  a  deal  of  shouting,  the 
brother  and  sister  pull  them  out 
from  behind  the  thick  cluster  of 
vines  that  grow  against  the  garden 
fence.  Next  Louis  and  Louise 
scamper  away,  laughing  and  clap- 
ping their  hands,  for  the  utter  de- 
light of  the  father,  when  they  pur- 
posely let  him  find  them",  hat 
warmed  them  into  almost  a  frenzy 
of  joy. 

"  Stop — stop  !"  cried  the  mar- 
quis, as  hi*  children  start.  "  Ln't 
it  becoming  too  damp  for  yon, 
Louise  1" 

"  O,  no  !     Never  fear  for  me." 
"  But  the  dew  is  now  fairly  wet 
upon  the  grass,  and  I  do  much  fear 
you'll  take  cold." 

"No — no,  father!"  cries  the  joy- 
ous girl.  "  Don't  let  the  first  chill 
frighten  you." 

"  Well — go  this  once,  and  then 
we'll  go  in.  By  my  faith,  I'm 
growing  chill  and  cold." 

"  Ay — you  shall  have  a  job  be- 
fore you  find  us.  Now  watch  for 
the  word." 

Away  they  went  towards  the 
barn,  and  as  they  turned  the  angle 
of  the  house,  and  were  thus  lost  to 
sight,  Goupart  remarked : 
"  It  is  growing  cold." 
"  Ay,"  returned  the  old  man. 
"  This  dew  is  falling  fast,  for  I  can 
feel  the  dampness  on  my  feet 
While  we  were  excited,  I  did  not 
feel  it.  But  I  can  stand  it,  only  I 
feared  that  Louise  might  take  some 
cold ;  and  you  know  that  would  not 
be  pleasant." 

"  No,"  said  Goupart — and  the 
tone  of  his  voice  showed  that  he, 
too,  had  entertained  some  fears. 
"  Hark  !"  he  added.  "  I  think  I 
heard  them  call.  Ah,  they've  got 
some  deep  hiding-place  this  time, 
for  I  heard  the  voice  as  though  it 
were  stifled.  But  we'll  find  them. 
Come!" 

And  away  they  ran  towards  the 
point  from  whence  the  voice  had 
proceeded.  They  searched  all 
around  the  barn,  under  the  cart,  in 
the  straw,  behind  the  doors  ;  and 
then  they  went  to  the  stable,  and 
here,  too,  they  overhauled  every- 
thing they  could  move,  the  old 
man  even  moving  a  board  that  lay 
against  the  fence. 

"  They  must  have  slipped  around 
into  the  garden,"  said  Goupart. 

And  so  back  to  the  garden  they 
turned.    They  hunted  and  hunted, 
but  the  hidcrs  could  not  be  found. 

"  It's  getting  too  late,"  said  the  marquis,  at  length.  "  I  think 
I  must  call  them." 

"  I'll  give  up  in  welcome,"  returned  Goupart ;  "  for  I'm  sure  I 
should  never  find  them.     Shall  1  call  to  them  V 
"  Yes." 

So  Goupart  shouted  that  ho  gave  np  the  game. 
"  I  give  up  !"  he  cried,  at  the  top  of  his  voice.    "  Come,  Louis  !" 
He  waited  a  few  moments,  expecting  to  be  assailed  with  a  burst 
of  joking  at  his  want  of  success.     The  smile  was  already  on  hi* 
face,  and  the  exclamation  with  which  to  meet  the  hidden  ones  was 
upon  his  lips  all  ready  for  utterance.     But  no  one  came. 
"  They  could  not  have  heard,"  suggested  St.  Julien. 
Again  Goupart  cried  out,  and  this  time  the  old  man  joined  him. 
"  Why  don  t  they  answer?" 

"  You  go  down  the  garden  walk,  and  I'll  go  to  the  barn,"  said 
the  youth. 

And  so  it  was  done.  Tn  short,  their  voices  were  raised  in  every 
part  of  the  enclosure,  and  must  have  penetrated  every  nook  and 
corner.     But  no  answer  came. 

"  Ah,"  uttered  Goupart,  "  they  must  have  gone  into  the  house." 
"  So  they  have,"  said  the  father.     "  That's  hardly  fair.     They 
ought  to  have  spoken  to  us.     But  we'll  find  some  way  to  punish 
them." 
They  then  went  into  the  house,  bat  neither  was  there. 
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"  Why,  it's  funny — isn't  it,  Goupart  V 

"  It  is",  surely." 

"  Do  you  suppose  they  didn't  hear  us  V 

"It  may  be." 

"  I'll  start  up  some  of  the  boys." 

And  accordingly,  half  a  dozen  of  the  men  were  sent  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  enclosure  to  inform  the  hiders  that  the  game 
was  up.  But  they  returned  bootless.  It  was  old  Tony  who  an- 
nounced that  they  couldn't  be  found. 

The  marquis  gazed  upon  Goupart,  and  Goupart  gazed  upon  the 


marquis,  and  thus  they  stood  for  some  moments. 

"  Do  you  think  any  danger  can  Wmts ' 
the  youth,  with  a  trembling  lip. 

tt'j  .ln«'»  ♦UinL-    fK/*rf»   OrtiiM 
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'Do  you  think  any  danger  can  Wme  befallen  them  !    whispered 


"I  don't  think  there  could,  returned  the  old  man,  nervously. 
"But  we  must  search." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  whole  household  was  in  alarm.  The 
startling  adventure  witli  the  Indians  some  time  before  had  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  the  people  for  an  easy  access  of  fear,  and  as 
icon  as  it  was  known  that  Louis  and  Louise  were  not  to  be  found, 
consternation  was  depicted  upon  every  face.  Huge  bundles  of 
pitch-wood  were  always  kept  in  readiness  to  be  use  1  in  case  of 
alarm  at  night,  and  some  of  these  were  lighted,  and  soon  the  whole 
household  were  in  the  wide  court.  They  divided  at  the  barn,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  they  all  met  there  again.  But  they  had  found 
nothing. 

Pale  and  trembling,  the  old  man 
turned  to  the  gate.  It  was  locked, 
but  the  bolts  were  not  shot.  He 
called  for  the  key.  Tony  had  it, 
and  the  postern  was  soon  flung 
open,  and  the  torches  flashed  out 
upon  the  broad  hillside  back  of  the 
buildings.  Suddenly  a  sharp,  quick 
cry  from  old  Tony  startled  the 
party,  and  quick  as  thought,  Gou- 
part was  by  his  side. 

"  What  is  it  V  the  latter  asked. 

"  See  that  foot !"  the  black  man 
gasped,  trembling  like  an  aspen. 

"  What  of  it  «" 

"  It  had  no  hed  !  It  is  the  print 
of  a  moccason  I" 

"God  have  mercy!" 

"And  see  there — and  there — and 
there!"  cried  Tony,  pointing  out 
numerous  marks  of  like  character. 

While  the  people  were  crowding 
about  the  spot,  one  of  the  women 
found  an  arrow,  and  in  a  moment 
more  a  moccason  was  picked  up. 

"  The  Chickasaws  !"  exclaimed 
Tony,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  moc- 
cason. 

0  heavens !"  gasped  Brion  St. 
■  Julien.  And  with  a  deep  groan  ho 
staggered  back.  But  he  quickly 
revived,  for  the  thought  of  pursuit 
came  to  him.  Goupart  spoke  not 
much,  for  his  tongue  refused  him 
easv  speech  ;  but  he  could  hasten 
the  men  to  pursuit,  and  he  did  it  in 
wild,  frantic  tones. 

The  men  all  armed  themselves, 
and  the  women  were  left  with  seve- 
ral loaded  mu»kets  that  they  were 
to  discharge  if  any  bidden  foe 
should  show  himself  while  the  men 
were  gone.  Each  man  had  a  gun, 
and  hunting-knife,  and  a  pair  of 
pistols,  and  each  second  man  was 
provided  with  a  lighted  torch,  while 
the  others  took  torches,  but  kept 
them  unburncd  to  use  when  the 
need  should  come.  Tony  led  the 
way,  for  he  was  used  to  the  ways 
of  the  red  man  and  could,  easily 
follow  a  trail.  He  easily  traced  the 
way  the  Indians  had  taken  as  far 
as  the  top  of  the  hill ;  but  here  he 
was  at  fault.  Yet  a  little  further 
on,  ho  found  it  again,  and  he  traced 
it  thence  off  to  the  southward  and 
eastward,  sometimes  losing  it,  but 
quickly  finding  it  again. 

Just  as  the  great  old  clock  in  the 
hall  told  the  hour  of  four  in  the 
morning,  the  party  returned  to  the 
house,  pale  and  fatigued.  The  first 
gray  streaks  of  dawn  were  pencil- 
ling tho  eastern  horizon  as  the  mar- 
Suis  and  Goupart  stood  in  the  sit- 
ng-room.  One  of  the  women 
brought  in  a  lamp,  and  the  youth 
started  when  he  saw  how  pale  his 
host  looked.  And  St.  Julien  start- 
ed, too ;  for  ho  looked  into  his 
companion's  face,  and  it  looked 
terror-stricken  even  to  death. 

They  spoke  not  a  word.  The 
old  man  moved  forward  and  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  on  the  next 

moment  his  head  was  pillowed  upon  Goupart's  shoulder,  and  such 
deep,  mighty  sobs  broke  forth  from  his  lips  that  it  seemed  as 
though  his  heart  were  rent  in  sunder.  And  one  by  one  the  eager 
servants  came  into  that  room,  for  they  dared  not  yet  trust  them- 
selves to  sleep.  They  stood  and  witnessed  the  great  grief  of  their 
loved  master,  and  with  one  accord  they  wept  with  him.  Truly 
that  was  a  dat  k  hour  ! 

[to  be  continued.] 


PRAIRIE  ON  FIRE. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  interesting  letter  of  the 
editor  of  tho  St.  Louis  Advocate,  written  while  on  a  journey  of 
pleasure  : — "  Did  you  ever  see  a  prairie  on  fire  ?  Perhaps  you 
have,  but  many  of  our  readers  never  did.  It  is  a  grand,  a  sub- 
lime, and  to  us  it  was  a  terrific  sight.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  prairie  covered  with  grass  full  six  feet  high,  as  thick  upon 
the  ground  as  it  could  well  stand,  and  much  of  it  dry  as  tinder. 
For  several  hours  we  had  noticed  in  our  front  and  our  left,  thick 
columns  of  dark  smoke  curling  in  the  distance,  and  on  reaching 
the  top  of  a  hill,  we  suddenly  beheld  the  fire  miles  ahead,  roaring 
and  crashing,  shooting  up  its  flames  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  and 
darting,  leaping  and  plunging  forward,  like  ten  thousand  furies, 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  everything  before  them !  The  wind 
blew  a  perfect  gale,  and  on  the  fire  came.  The  roar  was  more 
like  that  of '  Ocean  into  tempest  wrought,'  than  anything  else  I 
ever  heard.  One  or  two  of  our  company  had  witnessed  such 
8:encs  before.  To  me  it  was  new,  and  one  of  the  most  sublime  I 
had  ever  beheld.  On  our  right  and  left,  the  flames  extended  for 
miles  upon  miles,  sweeping  over  the  wide  prairie  '  as  with  tho 
besom  of  destruction,'  nor  leaving  a  stick  or  straw  behind.  Our 
condition  would  have  been  anything  else  than  safe  but  for  the 
fact  that  one  of  our  company  was  a  smoker,  and  being  a  smoker, 
he  happened  to  have  a  supply  of  matches,  which  now,  instead  of 
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THE  CORK  TREE. 

About  a  hogshead  of  acorns  of  tho  cork  oak  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  distributed  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States  for  experiment,  or  to  test  their  adaptation  to 
the  climate.     This  tree,  in  its  native  country,  where  it  is  an  ever- 

freen,  usually  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  but  in 
England  there  are  specimens  which  exceed  fifty  feet  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  more  than  three  feet.  The  substance  familiar- 
ly known  to  us  as  cork,  is  the  epidermis,  or  outer  bark,  and  some- 
times grows  two  or  three  inches  thick.  Should  the  experiment 
succeed,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  great  national  importance  that 
plantations  should  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
lor  the  purpose  of  growing  this  useful  substance,  particularly  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  this  country  and  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  supply  would  be  cut  off. — Scientific  American. 
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lighting  his  pipe,  were  found  very  convenient  to  light  the  grass  of 
the  prairie,  and  thus  meet  fire  with  fire.  So  while  the  flames 
were  miles  ahead,  we  drove  to  one  side  of  the  road  and  fired  the 
grass  on  the  other  side. 

Away  sprang  the  flames  before  the  wind  like  an  uncaged  eagle, 
and,  the  wind  favoring  us,  wo  easily  prevented  them  crossing 
the  road,  until  a  space  was  burnt  into  which  wo  drove  the  horse 
and  carriage,  and  in  safety  stood  to  witness  the  terrible  scene  the 
two  fires  produced.  The  smoko  and  heat  were  severe,  hut  wc 
escaped  unhurt.  Others  may  do  as  they  choose,  but  I  will  cer- 
tainly never  venture  far  into  one  of  these  large  prairies  when  the 
grass  is  dry,  without  having  with  me  the  means  to  fire  in  self- 
defence.  It  is  the  only  way  by  which,  under  some  circumstances, 
a  man  can  save  his  life.  I  have  often  heard  and  often  read  of  fire 
on  the  prairies,  but  certainly  had  no  adequate  idea  of  it  until  I 
witnessed  it  last  Saturday.  No  tonguo  or  pen  could  describe  it 
as  I  then  saw  it.  While  looking  on,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
an  expression  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  used  in  reference  to  the 
burning  of  Moscow  :  '  It  appeared  as  a  vast  sea  of  fire ;'  and  I 
thought  if  Longinus  had  only  witnessed  that  scene,  he  might  still 
have  improved  his  excellent  work  on  sublimity.  No  language 
can  adequately  portray  the  wonderfully  sublime  effect  of  these  im- 
mense billows  of  fire,  as  they  rage  and  surge  with  terrible  rqar, 
the  forked  flames,  meanwhile,  flying  on  with  a  power  and  velocity 
that  seems  utterly  inconceivable  to  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it. 


ARTIST  LIFE  IN  PARIS. 

Tho  pictures  on  this  and  the  preceding  page,  which  are  very 
finely  executed  and  full  of  spirit,  show  the  interior  of  a  studio  at 
Paris,  and  give  the  spectator  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  chaos  out 
of  which  rise  those  beautiful  creations  that  illuminate  the  walls  of 
the  Louvra  with  undying  beauty.  In  one  picture  wc  see  a  couple 
of  students  engaged  in  a  bout  at  fencing,  while  a  party  of  their 
companions  arc  looking  on,  some  of  them  smoking,  and  all  ap- 
parently quite  unmindful  that  the  pursuit  of  art  is  their  business, 
with  tho  exception  of  one  hirsute,  enthusiastic  specimen  of  hu- 
manity— a  sculptor,  who,  regardless  of  the  "row"  around  him, 
is  hard  at  work,  modelling  a  figure  in  clay  preparatory  to  casting. 
In  the  other  picture  we  have  a  variety  of  figures,  and"  nearly  tho 
same  confusion.  Prints  festoon  the  walls ;  casts  and  torsos  are 
scattered  about.  Two  flaneurs  are  seated  on  a  couch.  One  ama- 
teur is  volunteering  an  aria  on  the  guitar ;  his  comrade  is  teasing 
the  pretty  little  spaniel  that  belongs,  doubtless,  to  the  graceful  and 
coquettishly-attircd  demoiselle  who  tits  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
painter,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion,  continues  tranquil- 
ly at  work  on  his  design  as  if  no  eye  but  that  of  his  fair  model 
were  upon  him.  In  tho  background  are  a  group  of  artists.  The 
two  pictures,  by  the  way,  are  portions  of  one  large  studio,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  these  establishments  in  Paris.  That 
admirable  writer,  Baylo  St.  John,  in  his  "  Purple  Tints  of  Paris," 

gays: — "Artists  must  be  divided 
into  several  classes.  I  mean  the 
young  artists  in  the  studios.  Two 
of  the  most  amusing  are  the  Lou- 
stic  and  the  Rapin.  Tho  Loustic 
is  generally  an  artist  amateur,  that 
is  to  say,  his  parents  have  property ; 
they  6cc  him  some  day,  when  a 
child,  take  a  piece  of  chalk  or  char- 
coal, and  scratch  the  portrait  of  hit 
father  or  his  schoolmaster.  Thu 
is  enough.  It  is  at  once  determin- 
ed that  a  great  genius  has  revealed 
itself.  The  lad  no  sooner  escapes 
from  college  than  he  is  sent  to  a 
painter's  studio.  He  is  supplied 
with  a  handsome  sum  of  money, 
and  becomes  very  often  the  loustic 
of  the  atelier ;  perhaps  the  most 
backward  in  the  serious  part  of  hit 
art,  but  clever  as  a  caricaturist, 
and  allowed  to  take  any  liberties  aa 
a  practical  joker.  The  Rapin  is 
the  servant  of  the  atelier — some- 
thing equivalent  to  a  fag  at  a  pub- 
lic school.  A  shabby  dress  is  an 
essential  part  of  his  definition  ; 
most  probably  he  has  an  immense 
bush  of  hair.  He  often  becomes  a 
clever  artist,  but  no  one  knows 
how.  His  duties  are  to  do  all  the 
work  of  the  atelier,  to  run  of  er- 
rands, to  set  the  model,  etc.  He 
often  picks  up  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge  from  the  conversation 
of  the  students,  and  ripens  in  a 
mysterious  manner.  Some  of  the 
best  French  artists  have  been  raping 
in  their  time,  and  are  proud  to  own 
it.  I  notice  that  those  who  dis- 
play most  talent  are  not  the  per- 
fumed, finikin  gentlemen,  accepta- 
ble at  a  court ;  but  those  who  have 
something  of  the  ouvrier  about 
them — a  sort  of  roughness  which 
only  sets  off  their  finer  qualities. 
The  practical  jokes  of  an  atelier 
are  sometimes  carried  a  good  deal 
too  far.  It  is  the  custom  for  every 
fresh  student  to  pay  his  'footing,' 
as  it  is  called.  A  rich  new-comer 
once  refused  to  comply  with  this 
formality.  The  students  bided 
their  time,  and,  when  the  master 
was  away,  strapped  him,  undressed, 
to  a  ladder,  exposed  him  in  the 
courtyard  in  the  sun  for  half  an 
hour,  then  covered  him  with  a 
cloth,  and  carried  bim  all  the  way 
from  the  Rue  dc  Sevres  to  the  Pont 
Neuf,  where  they  allowed  him  to- 
wrap  himself  in  the  cloth,  get  into 
a  cab  and  return  home."  There 
arc  some  studios,  however,  which 
are  totally  different  from  that  we 
have  shown  in  our  engraving — 
really  the  abode  of  quiet,  studious 
genius.  "  The  atelier  of  my  friend, 
Si.  Jeanron,"  says  the  writer  we 
have  quoted,  "  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
reproduction  of  a  workshop  of  one 
of  the  Old  Masters  that  can  be 
seen.  It  reproduces,  because  it  is 
no  imitation,  being  governed  by 
the  frank  originality  of  the  presid- 
ing spirit.  The  walls  are,  as  usual, 
hung  with  casts,  sketches  and  half- 
finished  pictures,  in  rather  odd  disorder;  the  easels  arc  dispersed 
in  apparent  confusion ;  and  it  requires  some  steadiness  of  nerve 
in  a  stranger  to  pick  his  way  towards  that  tall,  workmanlike-look- 
ing man  who  sits  yonder  hard  at  it,  just  looks  up  as  you  come  in, 
and  generally  gives  you  his  wrist  to  shake,  both  hands  being  bet- 
ter employed",  or  daubed  with  paint.  English  amateurs  who  have 
found  him  out— as  they  generally  do  contrive  to  find  out  true 
genius  abroad— look  sometimes  amusingly  aghast  as  they  steer 
amid  chairs  laden  with  pallets,  basins  of  water,  old  shoes,  tun.ips, 
or  ovstcr  shells ;  for,  besides  being  eminent  as  a  scriptural  painter 
and  "inimitable  in  marine  landscapes,  Mr.  Jeanron  indulges  occa- 
sionally in  a  bit  of  still  life."  Ihc  principal  patrons  of  French 
artists,  next  to  the  imperial  circle,  arc  the  wealthy  middle  class, 
who  are  liberal,  but  not  generally  good  judges  of  art,  and  conse- 
quently too  often  the  victims  of  quackery  and  intrigue.  The 
artists  affect  to  despise  these  people,  and  one  of  them  was  read 
out  of  their  society  because  he  did  not  insult  a  grocer  who  ex- 
claimed, "  Your  picture  is  a  masterpiece,  but  I  cannot  buy  it,  be- 
cause it  is  six  inches  too  wide."  The  rough  originality  of  manner 
which  formerly  distinguished  the  French  artists,  and  made  them 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  mass  of  their  countrymen— their 
carelessness  of  dress,  and  the  conventionalities  of  artificial  life,  is 
said  to  be  rapidb  giving  away  to  finikin  manners,  and  a  conform- 
ity to  all  the  caprices  of  fashion.  But  still  there  are  many  ol  ca- 
nals to  be  found.- 
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o*."  and  saying  that  h  was  late,  the  kind-hearted  Mis. 
nhdrew. 

Her  words  were  swerved  in  as  many  different  way*  at  she  had 
A  few  ladies  ippsoird  snclioed  to  Bitot  Mrs.  Seamans's 
at  the  younger  portion  were  unanimoos  in  saying  that 
far  her  to  be  anything  bat  the  good  and  noble 
the  timid  tomx  grew  quite  undidtnt  in  its 
it  hoped  Mr.  Parker  would  fall  in  lore  with  her  and 
sroaJd  make  each  a  thoiioiag  minister's  -wife. 
At  length  the  party  dispersed,  and  while  they  are  gaining  their 
respective  homes,  we  will  follow  Miss  Horton  to  hen.  A  servant 
from  the  hotel  where  she  boarded,  came  with  a  carriage  to  take 
her  there,  thaw  lata>fnairmeseTeral|,padraiis  who  had  hor^  far 
:  <jc>::  walk  unto  >L'-  II  (ton. 

She  gained  her  room  and  sank  noon  the  nearest  chair.  All  the 
ire  was  goac  from  her  dark  eyes,  her  fall  Ban  had  lost  the  al- 
enri  mej  hni  son  Bseasngh  tbe  evening,  and  tie 
Kmed  almost  crashed.  She  was  not  beautiful,  bat 
except  as  her  son!  pmioded  asm  shone  thionf,n  fcosom  of  irreg- 
olar  t«  spirited  mould,  and  then  she  folly  justified  she  praises  of 
her  warmest  admirers. 

The  winter  passed  as  winters  generally  do  hi  smafl  towns.  A 
Pjbj  anV  -.  partial  wen  j~-''~i-.  to  whxh  rvtryodj  was  husMd  ;  but 
the  greatest  attraction  the  place  afforded  was  its  sewing  circle.  It 
was  not  confined  to  any  one  religions  society,  bat  was  open  to 
all,  and  all  met  frankly  there  if  no  where  else. 

Miss  Horton  maintained  the  same  manner  she  had  at  first  worn 
(whether  it  was  assmmed  or  not  still  remained  on  QooVriried  ques- 
the  ladies  .  ever  ready   to  oooiuaL  with  any  who 

whole  sool  hi  anythii  g.    The  assertion  of  her 


"  Yes,  I  saw  k  al, 

eared  by  h,  as  poo 


I  doabt  oat  that  nearly  all  wet 
to  hare  been.     I  think  it  was  all 
I  right!     See  how  Mr.  Parkers  eyes 
'  her,  and  now  he  goes  •>  apeak  to  her.     He  is  always  among 
kindly  to  the  poor  nod  old,  and  I 
1  afl  the  time." 

"Bat  she  seesns  very  indifferent  whether  Mr.  Parker  stays  or 
goes,"  said  me  first  speaker,  Mrs.  Lsstoa. 

lady-nke  a  person  introduced  into  oar  ewde  far  a  long  tiaae,  in  my 

mdy. 
How  do  yoa  know  that  she  is  •    I 

mi  umvtaoarioo  baaeea  Mass  Horton 


■  hot 
the  warm  lore  of  all  her  pupils. 
the  particulars,  or  anything  in  fact, 

>  ar- 
iani  a^:  Boused  ■  Boston,  and 
answered,  or  at  least,  only  once 
abound  to  take  a  large  package  to  the  ex- 
to  Mrs.  Collins,  in  an  obsenre  street  in  Boston, 
after  the  opening  of  this  tale,  it  began  to  be 
Mr.  Parker,  the  clergyman,  was  certainly  in  lore 


He  paased,  brnshed  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  as 
moved  nor  raised  her  eyes,  or  seemed  to  bear  hit  words,  ooJt  At 
she  was  Tery  pale,  be  went  on : 

"I  bare  not  been  mistaken  when  I  hare   thought  that  yon 
lored  me  in  return.     Two  or  three  times  when  I  hare  met  yoa 
■mill,  year  looks  hare  betrayed  what  yon  have  generally  coh- 
realed  so  well .    Tell  me,  Miss  Horton,  that  yon  lore  me,"  o^^H 
took  the  unresisting  band  and  kissed  it  again  and  again. 

These  kisses  sent  the  bright  blood  roshhsg  back  to  cheek  and 
brow,  and  releasing  her  hassorVbe  said : 

■  Ton  are  right.  I  hare  known  many  weeks  that  yon  lored 
me,  and  I  hare  lored  yon  as  long — I  love  yon  as  Duly  as  yoa  an 
me,  bat  1  cannot  marry  700." 

Mr.  Parker  torari  his  face  in  his  bands.  Her  almost  ago- 
nized tone  told  him  bat  too  plainly  that  she  was  in  earnest,  and 
poring  a  moment  as  if  to  command  her  thoughts,  she  went  «■ 
hurriedly  and  brokenly. 

"  I  saw  bow  it  would  all  end  long  ago.  I  hare  tried  to  prevent 
this  meeting.  I  hare  sometime?  hoped  that  the  mystety  that  I  have 
wrapped  myself  in  would  be  sofuVirjit  to  deter  job  from  irnton, 
this  offer,  but  generally  I  hare  jodged  yoa  more  truly.     1 

yoa  say,  that  yoa  will  love  only  me.      I  shall  never  ^^M 
bat  I  cannot  marry  yoa.     Would  to  God  that  yoa  dot 
not  lore  me — no,  no,  I  cannot  lose  that  thought.  It  will  1 
be  my  only  comfort .  that  the  noblest  heart  that  lives  m 
mine  f  and  she  rose  to  leare  him,  forlornly  enough,  bat  he  1 
before  her  and  led  her  to  her  seat  again. 

1  me,"  said  he,  "is  there  no  hope  for  me  ?  Must  thi«  de- 
cision be  final '  Hare  yoa  thought  of  it  well  I  What  are  yoor 
renoons  Cor  refusing  me  !" 

At  this  last  question  a  strong  sh odder  passed  through  her  frime, 
but  in  a  moment  all  trace  of  emotion  was  gone,  and  she  looked  op 
steodfly.oad  spoke: 

"  I  bare  though:  tor  boars,  weeks— and  tins  most  be.  Before 
three  months  hare  paased,  yoa  will  wish  yon  bad  waited  a  little 
long ir  before  saying  what  too  have  to-day.  Had  yoa  waited,  yoa 
nerer  would  hare  said  those  words.  Why,  why  did  yoa  lore  ana 
of  wham  yon  know  so  little  ?" 

"  Do  I  not  know  that  yoa  are  the  most  higb-aoaded,  right-think- 
ing nod  the  most  loving,  gentle  a  noma  I  know '    Do  I  not  know 
satifhl  to  me  than  all  others — end  is  nc  • 
«     This  mystery  !  forgive  me,  Moo  Horton,  I  feel  t\ 

it,  even  against  jour  will.     I  am  sore  that  I  coohl 


and  again  he  took  both  he 
gaaed  m  her  eyes  far  a  reply. 

"  No,  no,  impossible !  before  one  year  has  paased,  yoa  will  wish 
yoa  bad  never  known  bob,  yoa  will  strive  to  forget  bob  !" 

A  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  reach  the  lorer,  and  eagerly  hi 

"  If  I  do  wish  to  marry  yoa  when  this  dreadful  year  has  passed, 
will  yoa  thea  say  yes  to  the  proposal  I  have  made  ?" 
After  a  long  pause,  she  replied: 

"  When  the  year  is  gone,  yon  may  come  to  me  again  if  yon 
it." 
Bless  yoa  far  that,"  and  firming  her  hands  in  his,  be  • 


M 


it  way  to  labor  aad  to  wait. 


-  Bat,  Mrs.  Seaman*,  the 
them:  and  they  ore  all  sora  of  good 

The  lost  words  were  uttered  a  little  miliriaaaiy, 

hands  seesaed  to  press  apoa  each  other  a  bade 


"Does  nay  on 
came  bare  !"  aad  the  good 

is  the  cr^jt  *-s.±i  bar,    ha 


I  fear     Mrs. 

Mill,  *iA  her 
re  cloudy,  as 


'J.T      sansassmafy    MwBaH      LosM 

1  looked  slowly  from  face  to  face 


bat 
public  were  long  and 
to  both,  yet  when  Mr.  Parker  had  called 
«e  was  always  engaged.  To  be  sore  she 
alike,  never  seeing  them  at  her  bonne,  bat 
that  any  one  should  refuse  to  see  the 
Like  others,  Mr.  Parker  was  obliged  to 
views  with  his  lady-lore.  Being  a  man  of  decided  rhmatln,  and 
withal  of  true  nobleness  of  soul,  be  detumsaid  to  moke  his  lore 
he  had  oa  several  occasions  aeea  an  invol- 
from  her  eye  for  a 
He,  as  well  as  others, 
noyed  that  he  could  hear  nothing  of  her  except  that  she  was  Miss 
Horton  and  taught  school  for  her  support,  hot  tin  wins,  convinc- 
ed that  she  was,  what  she  appeared,  an  estimable  woman  (I  will 
not  say  that  ministers  ate  above  being  convinced  by  lore),  he  de- 
termined to  oner  her  his  heart,  knowing,  that  if  she  did  not  accept 
it,  no  other  amain  would  ever  receive  a  liaiilir  offer. 

He  sat  hi  has  t tody  alone,  with  his  head  bowed  apoa  the  table 
Bofaai  -zi  ajtaai  1*  doom  M  t?iat  1  ananosuBB,  and  no:  ^shari^i  us 
ask  God's  blessing  upon  anything  he  would  do,  offered  a  short 
praTcr,  pat  oa  his  hat  and  cloak  and  went  oat.  Asking  for  Mies 
Horton,  be  was  told  she  was  engaged.  He  wrote  a  few  words  on 
a  card,  aad  *■-*— g  it  to  the  servant,  said  : 

■  Tell  Mow,  Horton  I  will  wait  till  she  is  disengaged." 
He  waited  only  a  few  minutes ;  hearing  a  light  footfall  he  rose, 
forward  took  her  hand.    She  looked  up  into  his  face, 
spoke  for  a  moment.    Miss  Horton  was  the  first  10 
boobs'  dot  aaaoca. 
"  Will  yoa  be  seated,  Mr.  Parker!" 

He  paased  to  a  soft  and  OMitionrri  her  to  a  seat  by  Iris  side, 
bat  not  ►— *™g  him  she  sat  upon  a  chair  near  the  centre  of  the 
Sot  donated  he  drew  a  chair  near  and  sot  down,  and  with- 
a  moment,  spoke  as  follows  : 
"  I  will  not  ask  yoa  to  excuse  me  for  intruding  upon  your  pri- 
vacy, at  I  know  I  hare  done.  If  my  errand  does  not  excuse  me, 
it  matters  not  whether  I  ant  exenord  or  no.  I  hare  come  to  ask 
yoa  to  be  my  wife.  Miss  Hortoa,  I  know  I  am  abrupt,  bat  I  can- 
not be  otherwise.  I  must  speak  now  or  not  at  all  Do  not  tell 
me  that  my  lore  is  too  short-lired  to  warrant  an  offer  of  marriage. 
I  am  thirty  years  old,  and  I  nerer  hare  lored  a  woman  till  now. 
I  loved  yon  when  I  first  sow  too,  and  erery  action,  every  word  of 
yours  bos  only  deepened  my  lore.  I  know  you  are  the  only  wo- 
man I  can  lore,  and  I  know  that  we  are  mated  weJL" 


her  room  she  threw  herself  upon  a  coach  and 
lay  miatasai,  in  agony  far  a  long  and  weary  boor.  The  shades  of 
night  fell  around  her  and  then  she  arose  and  sank  upon  her  knees. 
It  is  well  when  the  lone,  burdened  heart  can  ask  for  strength  and 
uionifl  from  above.  That  prayer  was  long,  and  too  sacred,  toe 
broken  in  its  angniih  for  as  to  follow,  bat  the  boon  she  crsTed 
to  do  and  to  bear.  What  was  the  mys- 
coold  prevent  this  pore,  humble  woman  from 
the  man  she  loved  !" 

It  was  boo  in  the  month  of  May  of  the  same  year,  that  Miss 
saessed  a  private  interview  with  her  landlady,  and  at  its 
oat  for  her  accustomed  evening  walk,  and  Mrs.  Faxon 
with  the  traces  of  tears  still  visible  upon  her  face,  ordered  a  small 
bed  pot  op  in  Miss  Horton 's  room,  for  her  adopted  daughter  whs 
would  arrive  the  following  day,  and  the  next  day  Miss  Horton 
did  not  go  to  school,  bat  in  the  afternoon  she  went  to  the  depot ; 
aod'met  there  a  respectable,  middle  aged  Irishwoman,  whom  she 
addressed  as  Mrs.  Collins,  and  a  beautiful  bole  ghl  of  some  four 
or  five  yean  old.  As  soon  as  the  child  saw  Miss  Hortoa,  she 
sprang  to  her  outstretched  arms,  exclaiming,  "  mama,  dear 
mama!"  and  was  answered  by  "my  darling  child,  my  Mary!' 
and  so  the  noise  of  it  was  spread  abroad,  and  before  sunset  near- 
ly the  whole  town  knew  that  a  child  had  arrived  which  Mho 
Horton  hod  called  "  my  darling/'  and  which  in  tarn  called  her 
"  mama."  Mrs.  fir im ins  found  it  very  necessary  for  her  to  make 
a  —  ■!■'»- **  of  colls  that  night,  and  it  was  really  wonderful  to  no- 
tice how  many  times  she  found  it  convenient  to  say,  "  I  knew  it 
would  turn  oat  so,"  and  boa  many  she  met  who  bad  always  been 
of  that  opinion. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  town  was  astir.  Mrs.  Faxon  re- 
ceived more  calls  in  that  one  day,  than  since  her  arrival  in  town 
years  before.  Some  warm  friends  of  Miss  Horton  called  and  in- 
quired for  that  lady,  bat  were  told  that  she  had  gone  to  school, 
taking  her  daughter  with  her. 

"  Then  the  story  we  beard  was  true  1"  they  would  ssy,  and  Mrs. 
Fixon's  reply  would  be : 

"She  is  her  adopted  daughter,  but  she  wishes  the  child  to  know 

or  bear  of  no  other  mother,"  and  the  few  friends  would  say  they 
would  coll  after  school  was  done,  and  tbey  kept  their  word,  and 
praised  the  child  and  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  foster-mother. 

Bat  by  far  the  greater  part  departed  as  they  cam< 
the  idea  of  a  young  woman's  adopting  a  daughter,  and  the  1 
the  place  stopped  each  other  in  the  street  to  talk  over  the  1 
affair,  and  one  w«W  of  the  school  committee  thought  she  ought 
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to  bo  dismissed  from  the  school,  and  good  Mrs.  Seamans  was  very 
sure  her  dear  pastor  would  regret  ever  having  taken  any  notice  of 
the  impostor,  and  commissioned  her  husband  to  ascertain  whether 
he  was  aware  of  the  awful  discovery. 

The  following  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  much  to  the  surpriso 
of  all,  Miss  Ilorton  took  her  place  in  church  with  her  child  by 
her  side,  and  when  service  was  concluded  a  few  pious  hands  were 
held  up  in  horror  to  see  Mr.  Parker  shako  hands  with  Miss  Ilor- 
ton and  then  with  the  little  girl,  as  ho  came  from  the  sacred  desk, 
laying  :  "  This  then  is  the  littlo  stranger  I  heard  so  much  of  yes- 
terday. God  bless  you,  child  !"  and  then  pass  quietly  on,  speaking 
with  one  and  another  of  his  flock. 

Tho  weeks  passed  on.  Miss  Horton  was  still  allowed  her  place 
in  school,  still  a  small  circle  of  friends  met  her  so  cordially  that 
sho  could  not  doubt  their  sincerity ;  but  by  far  tho  larger  portion 
of  her  acquaintances  had  possibly  forgotten  that  they  had  even 
spoken  with  or  known  tho  lady. 

If  all  -the  pcoplo  of  tho  little   town   of   L could  have 

stood  as  I  did,  in  tho  gallery  of  a  fine  and  fashionable  church, 
in  a  distant  southern  city,  a  little  moro  than  four  years  previous  to 
tho  opening  of  this  talc,  they  would  reverence  Miss  Horton  as  I 
do — as  they  learned  to  do  in  future  years. 

The  gallery  was  crowded  with  anxious,  eager  expectants,  who 
glanced  ceaselessly  from  tho  clock  to  tho  main  cntranco  of  tho 
church.  There  was  a  sudden  silence  as  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  bevy  of  beautiful  bridesmaids  surrounding  a  queenly 
looking  bride,  accompanied  by  an  equal  number  of  groomsmon, 
togothcr  with  the  groom  and  the  parents  of  tho  bride,  passed  up 
the  aislo.  The  bride  we  have  seen  beforo  already,  and  will  only 
nots  that  her  eyes  wero  full  of  joyous  confidence,  and  that  a  bright, 
a  radiant  smile  beamed  from  her  face  upon  her  future  husband. 
Hira  we  will  notice  more  closely.  Tall,  commanding  in  figure, 
with  a  face  and  head  which  an  artist  would  delight  to  model  for  an 
Apollo,  dark,  clustering  locks,  an  eye  moro  beautiful  in  form  and 
color  than  is  often  met  with  in  women  even,  and  a  mouth  which 
seemed  formed  only  for  noble  words — but  I  shuddered  as  I  gazed 
on  him,  nor  could  I  tell  what  caused  that  one  word,  "  false  I"  to 
burst  from  my  lips.  I  studied  his  face  again,  and  thought  I  dis- 
covered an  occasional  furtive  side-look  directed  to  those  around 
him,  which  seemed  out  of  place,  at  that  time,  but  this  was  all. 

Tho  ceremony  commenced,  and  as  the  words  "  I  pronounce  you 
man  and  wife,"  came  slowly,  distinctly,  from  the  lips  of  tho  white- 
haired  clergyman,  a  wild,  frantic  voice  exclaimed  : 

"  I  forbid  the  banns !"  and  a  young  and  beautiful  Irish  girl 
rushed  past  the  church  warden,  through  the  crowd  of  attending 
friends,  and  gar.cd  with  starting  eyeballs  upon  tho  group  beforo 
her.  Comprehending  the  scene,  she  said  "  Too  late!  too  late  !" 
and  sank  upon  the  floor. 

There  were  many  different  exclamations  heard  then,  but  the 
bride  heard  none  except  a  deep  curse  from  him  she  had  just  prom- 
ised to  love  through  life,  as  he  attempted  to  draw  her  away  from 
the  sceno ;  but  ho  knew  not  the  nature  ho  had  to  deal  with. 

"  I  cannot  go  till  this  poor  creature  revives,"  said  she.  "  Why 
did  she  come  here,  Hermann  *  I  do  not  know  her — she  could  not 
forbid  the  banns  on  my  account.     Why  did  she  come,  Hermann  !" 

"  Curse  her !  how  should  /  know  why  a  crazy  fool  should  rush 
in  here  and  make  this  trouble!"  said  Hermann  Marshall,  in  a 
rexed  whisper — then  aloud,  and  with  all  his  usual  sweetness, 
"  come  Laura,  my  bride,  leave  her  to  the  care  of  others,  and  home 
with  your  husband." 

"  Not  till  I  see  this  poor  girl  restored."  And  she  left  her  hus- 
band's arm,  and  in  her  bridal  robes  stooped  over  the  senseless 
girl  and  chafed  tho  little  cold  hands  in  her  own. 

Their  efforts  were  soon  rewarded  by  a  faint  gasp,  and  with  re- 
turning life  the  poor  thing  sat  up  and  gazed  about  her. 

"  Was  it  all  a  dream  then,  or  did  I  come  too  late  ?  Was  Hor- 
mann  married  1 "  And  she  looked  beseechingly  to  one  and  another 
of  the  group  around  her. 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment — for  no  one  knew  what  to  say. 
Tearing  olT  her  bridal  Teil,  Laura  Marshall  knelt  down  by  her 
side,  and  said : 

"  What  do  yon  know  of  Hermann  Marshall,  my  poor  girl ! 
Tell  me  all  you  know  of  him  ;"  and  what  dread  suspicion  had 
fastened  on  her  mind  no  one  knew. 

"  O,  he  told  me  I  should  be  his  wife — I  am  his  wife.  Wo  wero 
married,  not  in  church  and  by  a  priest,  to  be  sure,  but  by  a  man 
who  Hermann  said  was  just  the  same  in  this  country,  and  it  could 
be  done  quieter,  you  see,  and  his  proud  parents  would  not  know 
of  it  till  ho  had  time  to  soften  them  to  me  who  he  loved  so  well, 
and  so  he  put  me  in  a  beautiful  rodm  in  the  hotel,  and  wo  wero 
so  happy  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  then  he  went  away — and  the 
sorrow  there  was  for  me  I  cannot  tell.  They  turned  me  out  of  my 
room  with  names  which  God  knows  never  belonged  to  me,  and 
when  I  went  for  the  man  who  married  us,  to  prove  to  them  that  I 
was  Hermann's  wifo,  I  could  not  find  hira ;  and  so  I  went  home 
to  my  mother,  who  believed  every  word  I  told  her,  for  she  said  I 
would  not  now  tell  her  the  first  lie  in  my  life,  but  she  told  me  he 
had  deceived  me  ;  it  was  a  sham  marriage  she  said,  and  that  an- 
gered me  and  I  left  my  old  mother,  and  for  weeks  have  I  sought 
for  my  husband — and  now  I  have  found  him  only  to  know  that 
my  mother  told  me  the  truth.  O,  tell  me,  lady,  is  he  married  to 
you  V  and  the  poor  girl  looked  up  in  Laura  Marshall's  face  with 
an  expression  which  combined  all  the  eager  hope  and  sickening 
fear  which  her  simple,  ardent  nature  was  capable  of  feeling. 

"  We  were  just  made  man  and  wife,  my  poor  girl." 

But  beforo  the  words  were  fully  uttered,  the  deserted  girl  sank 
again  with  the  scarcely  audible  words  : 

"  My  child  !  my  child  I" 

The  swoon  seemed  more  deadly  than  the  first ;  all  efforts  to  re- 
vive her  were  for  a  time  unavailing,  and  then  a  consultation   was 


held  as  to  her  disposal.  It  was  concluded  to  take  her  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  a  purse  was  being  made  up  for  that  purpose,  when 
Laura,  rousing  herself  from  a  long  silence,  said  : 

"  Sho  will  go  with  me." 

"  Go  with  you,  Laura !"  said  her  father.  "  You  surely  do  not 
believe  this  tale  of  her  marriage  1  You  will  not  say  to  the  world 
that  you  believe  it  J" 

"I  do  believe  it,  and  what  I  believe  I  will  avow  ;"  and  raising 
her  voice  as  if  speaking  to  all  in  that  spacious  church,  she  went 
on  :  "  Why  else  did  that  deep  curse  escape  my  husband,  when  he 
saw  the  poor  victim  of  his  falsehood  ?  why,  if  she  was  a  poor, 
crazed  thing,  as  ho  told  me,  did  ho  not  help  to  recover  her  wits  f 
why  has  he  gone  now  »  why  is  ho  not  hero  to  clear  himself  ?  O, 
God!  'tis  true!  I  staked  myall — I  have  lost.  Nothing  is  left 
but  my  own  truth  and  honor,  which  shall  never  bo  sullied.  Tell 
him,  tell  the  world,  that  I  will  never  see  his  face  again  till  he  can 
prove  to  mo  that  this  tale  is  false  in  every  particular.  Then,  then 
— I  did  love  him — help  me,  father  !  mother !  to  do  what  I  ought ;" 
and  she  stretched  out  her  arms  beseechingly,  but  the  weakness  was 
but  for  a  moment.  Pale  as  death,  but  with  strong  determination 
in  every  line  of  her  face  and  in  the  fixed  gazo  of  her  dull  eyes, 
she  spoke  again  to  her  father. 

"  This  poor  girl  must  bo  removed  to  our  house  for  the  present, 
and  then  wc  will  see  what  can  he  done  for  her.  I  am  innocent  of 
tho  wrong  done  her,  but  I  am  tho  causo,  and  what  little  wo  can 
do  must  be  done." 

"  Aro  you  crazy,  Laura  !  Never  shall  she  ontcr  my  doors.  Let 
her  go  with  her  shame  upon  her  as  she  deserves.  Sho  might  havo 
known  sho  was  no  fit  mate  for  Hermann  Marshall." 

"  She  might  have  known  men  were  false  !  Sho  might  havo 
known  that  every  word  spoken  by  that  honeyed  tonguo  was  falso  ! 
Why  might  not  I  then  «" 

"  It  is  different,  Laura.  Wo  will  see  that  tho  WTetehcd  girl 
docs  not  suffer  at  present,  and  then  try  to  hush  this  tumult;  como 
Laura,  he  as  sensible  as  you  generally  are." 

*'  Father,  if  she  cannot  bo  cared  for  in  our  house,  I  shall  go 
with  her." 

"  Go,  then  !  but  you  shall  never  enter  my  house  again,  if  yon 
leave  it  now." 

"  Husband,  my  dear  George — she  is  my  only  child.  It  will 
kill  me  if  you  turn  from  her  so.  near  mo  for  my  sako,  if  not 
for  hers !" 

"If  she  will  bring  this  scandal  on  us,  she  is  no  child  of  mine." 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  God  help  us  all  to  bear  what  we  must , 
and  ho  will,  if  we  do  our  duty.  Farewell,  father  and  mother. 
The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  bo  happy  together  again." 

Of  all  that  throng,  only  the  old  minister  and  myself  remained 
with  the  young  wife  and  the  fainting,  almost  dying,  girl.  The 
only  course  left  was  to  carry  her  to  the  hospital,  and  thither  wo 
all  went,  and  at  the  door  wc  parted,  I  to  my  duties,  the  clergy- 
man to  make  one  more  attempt  to  change  the  will  of  Mr.  Horton. 
The  next  day  I  learned  that  it  was  of  no  avail.  Ho  sent  her  all 
her  wardrobe,  every  article  that  was  her  own,  and  five  hundred 
dollars  in  money,  but  no  word  of  blessing.  The  poor  mother  saw 
her  child  every  day,  till  forbidden  by  that  stern,  iron  nature. 
Judge  him  not  too  harshly.  Take  the  circumstances  home  to 
your  own  firesides  and  families.  Consider  that  he  was  among  the 
wealthiest,  most  honored  and  most  honorable  men  in  the  place, 
that  his  son-in  law,  though  a  stranger  there,  had  brought  creden- 
tials stating  that  he  was  of  similar  standing  in  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  that  the  story  of  a  poor,  degraded  Irish  girl,  unsup- 
ported by  any  other  person,  had  been  believed  and  acted  upon  in 
this  strange  way  by  his  only  daughter,  and  it  will  not  seem  very 
strange  that  ho  vowed  to  forget  that  he  ever  had  a  child. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  depict  what  passed  in  Laura  Marshall's 
mind  while  she  sat  in  that  carriage  in  all  her  bridal  robes,  chafing 
tho  temples  and  hands  of  poor  Mary  Collins,  or  while  she  laid 
aside  her  glittering  satins,  and  flowers  and  pearls,  and  replaced 
them  by  a  wrapper,  borrowed  from  one  of  the  hospital  nurses,  and 
sat  down  by  the  bedside  of  the  poor  wanderer,  and  listened  again 
to  the  story  of  her  wrongs,  and  tho  blessings  she  called  upon  her 
head,  and  the  messages  she  wished  written  down  for  her  mother, 
nor  while  she  promised  to  bo  a  mother  to  the  unborn  babe— for 
both  these  young  girls  knew  that  death  would  soon  close  the  scene 
for  one  of  them.  When  Laura  left  her  in  the  care  of  more  skil- 
ful nurses  than  herself  and  sought  repose  for  a  few  hours,  she 
kissed  the  beautiful  but  faded  lips,  and  repeated  her  promises. 

That  night  in  the  one  chamber,  a  soul  passed  in  agony  from 
earth  to  heaven,  leaving  an  unconscious  infant  daughter  behind ; 
in  the  other — with  no  less  anguish,  a  prouder,  sublimer  soul  rati- 
fied the  crucifixion  of  all  earthly  hopes,  and  consecrated  itself 
to  a  lifo  of  labor,  obloquy,  perhaps  suffering,  and  for  the  sin  of 
another. 

With  the  gray  dawn  of  morning  she  rose,  and  as  her  hand  was 
upon  the  latch  of  her  chamber  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  kind  old 
woman,  with  the  helpless  infant  in  her  arms. 

"  The  poor  mother  is  gone,  miss.  Please  God,  it  would  havo 
been  better  had  the  baby  gone  with  her,  but  it  is  a  sweet  darling, 
miss — look  at  her." 

Without  speaking  she  took  it  in  her  arms  and  entered  the  room 
where  the  poor  mother  lay,  dead,  cold  and  alone.  When  she  left 
the  room,  she  bore  in  her  hand  a  tress  of  long,  curling,  golden 
bair.  She  never  saw  the  corpse  again.  In  a  few  hours  her  kind 
friend,  the  clergyman,  called  and  conveyed  her  to  his  own  home, 
where  she  remained  till  her  daughter  was  old  enough  to  travel. 
Her  plans  were  soon  formed.  She  would  go  to  Boston,  the  homo 
of  Mary  Collins,  and  putting  the  child,  during  its  infancy,  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Collins,  its  grandmother,  she  would  gain  a  liveli- 
hood for  both  by  teaching.  She  found  unexpected  obstacles  in 
putting  the  plan  into  execution,  but  conquered  theni  one  by  one  ; 


and  when  at  the  end  of  three  years  her  old  pastor  came  to  Boston, 
there  seemed  a  prospect  of  some  happiness  in  stoic  for  her,  but 
it  was  soon  dissipated  by  the  tidings  that  her  husband  had  arrived 
in  the  city,  and  had  vowed  revenge  upon  her  for  tho  disgraco  she 
had  brought  upon  him  at  the  time  of  their  marriage. 

Leaving  her  daughter  with  its  grandmother,  she  took  only  a 

letter  of  recommendation  from  her  pastor,  and  went  to  L , 

where,  from  motives  which  any  woman  who  has  loved  can  easily 
divine,  she  refused  to  make  her  story  known,  and  chose  rather  to 
live  suspected  than  to  lay  her  life  open  to,  and  thus  invite,  criti- 
cism upon  it.  Besides,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  tho  man 
to  whom  she  was  legally  bound,  she  must  remain  unknown,  if 
I e,  until  four  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, for  that  vow  of  revenge  Hermann  Marshall  had  taken 
would  prevent  her  obtaining  the  divorce,  if  in  his  power.  The 
father  of  Laura,  unable  to  sustain  the  disgrace  he  fancied  had 
fallen  upon  him,  left  his  home  forever,  and  went  abroad,  bearing 
with  him  his  wife,  whose  heart  was  divided  between  her  banished 
daughter  and  the  husband  she  had  loved  from  youth.  Mother 
and  daughter  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  by  means  of 
Mrs.  Collins  and  their  mutual  friend  and  pastor. 

Laura  found  on  reaching  L ,  that  the  salary  she  received 

from  her  school  would  be  inadequate  for  the  support  of  herself 
and  child,  and  then  determined  to  avail  herself  of  a  talent  which 
had  6ervcd  to  amuse  herself  and  friends  in  happier  days.  Through 
the  same  channel  that  formed  a  means  of  communication  between 
herself  and  mother,  she  sent  her  written  articles  to  publishers,  and 
soon  found  herself  in  a  condition  to  give  up  the  school,  that  had 
become  irksome  since  the  arrival  of  her  daughter.  Thus  more 
mystery  was  wrapped  about  her,  seeing  that  now  she  had  no  vis- 
ible means  of  support. 

Tho  year  Mr.  Parker  bad  l>cen  doomed  to  wait,  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  Miss  Horton  had  now  a  legal  right  to  a  divorce  from 
Hermann  Marshall,  but  she  took  no  steps  to  procure  it.  Perhaps 
she  waited  for  tho  close  of  the  year — for  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
May.  It  came,  and  ere  its  close  Mr.  Parker  had  again  sent  a 
card  to  Miss  Horton,  upon  which  was  written  : 

"  I  claim  the  promised  interview.  It  is  a  year  to-day  since  I 
called  upon  you  last." 

With  her  daughter's  hand  clasped  in  her  own,  Laura  descended 
and  stood  before  her  lover,  but  all  her  composure  had  left  her, 
she  was  unable  to  utter  any  phrase  of  common  civility. 

"  I  have  como  to  say  to  you  what  I  said  a  year  ago  to-day, 
Miss  Horton,  and  to  ask  you  again  as  I  did  then,  if  you  will 
marry  me  !" 

"  But  your  people  will  not  allow  their  pastor  to  marry  a  sus- 
pected person,  and  you  must  know,  as  I  do,  that  since  my  littlo 
Mary's  arrival,  I  have  been  shunned  by  almost  every  person  who 
formerly  associated  with  me." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that.  While  I  do  my  duty  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  my  people  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  my  private  affairs, 
but  if  they  choose  to  dismiss  me,  I  must  endure  it.  That  there  is 
a  mystery,  which  I  do  not  in  tho  least  understand,  about  you,  and 
which  is  a  grief  to  me,  I  freely  say  to  you  ;  but  I  have  seen  that 
in  you  of  nobleness  and  truth  which  I  have  seen  in  no  other  wo- 
man, and  again  I  ask  you — can  you,  will  you  be  my  companion 
through  life,  my  loving  wife  I" 

"  I  fear  I  am  weak  and  wrong  to  say  anything  but  '  I  cannot ' 
to  you ;  still  my  heart  pleads  too  loudly.  I  cannot  reason.  I 
havo  been  almost  wild  with  uncertainty  and  anxiety  for  many 
days,  and  now  if  you  will  listen  patiently  I  will  try  and  let  yon 
know  the  circumstances  of  my  life — who  and  what  I  am." 

With  her  child's  head  resting  on  her  shoulder,  Miss  Horton  told 
her  story,  and  ever  as  she  went  on,  her  lover's  face,  which  had 
been  darkened  by  conflicting  thoughts,  grew  brighter  and  clearer, 
and  as  she  finished,  he  knelt  befero  her. 

"  I  must  worship  where  I  have  but  loved.  Never  did  woman 
act  more  nobly.  To  leave  home,  friends,  ease,  competence — 
and  in  their  place  receive  the  coldness  and  suspicion  of  strangers, 
neglect,  labor,  almost  penury,  and  to  risk  what  is  dearer  to  you, 
to  all  true  women  than  anything  beside,  to  risk  your  fair  famo 
for  the  sake  of  the  offspring  of  a  man  who  had  deceived  you  and 
tho  victim  of  his  lust.  Let  my  people  learn  to  reverence  you  as  I 
havo  learned  to  do,  as  they  will  in  time." 

Both  kissed  the  little  Mary,  and  with  clasped  hands  talked  of 
the  divorce,  of  the  ways  and  means  of  bringing  about  tho  mar- 
riage, of  those  little  nothings  which  to  all  lovers  are  so  interesting, 
but  to  us — you,  my  dear  readers,  and  I — so  stale ;  therefore  wo 
will  leave  them  at  present.  Mr.  Parker  soon  asked  for  a  long 
vacation,  went  to  the  South,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, as  wc  ought  still  to  call  Laura.  The  divorce  was  granted, 
and  she  had  scarcely  resumed  her  maiden  name,  when  again  beforo 
her  old  friend  and  pastor  she  vowed  to  honorandlove  her  husband. 
For  some  years  she  was  fearful  nermann  Marshall  would  take 
her  darling  Mary  from  her,  for  after  her  second  marriage  he  had 
often  sent  letters  to  Mrs.  Parker,  threatening  to  take  his  child  ; 
but  his  dissolute  career  was  suddenly  terminated  by  death,  and 
Laura  was  left  in  peace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horton  remained  abroad, 
and  Mrs.  H.  died  just  before  tho  news  of  Laura's  marriage  with 
Mr.  Parker  reached  her.  That  letter  gave  Mr.  Horton  the  first 
tidings  of  his  disowned  daughter.  Melted  by  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
his  hard  heart  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  he  embarked  for 
home,  but  the  vessel  was  lost  at  sea,  and  he  perished  with  many 
of  the  passengers. 

The  good  people  at  L were  electrified  when  they  learned 

from  the  public  prints  that  Mr.  Parker  had  actually  married  Mir s 
Horton,  and  not  a  little  scandalized  when  a  stray  paper  informed 
them  of  a  divorce  having  been  granted  Mrs.  Marshall  from  Her- 
mann Marshall,  but  they  at  length  decided  to  retain  Mr.  Parker,  ap- 
prove his  wife  and  child,  and  allow  them  to  keep  their  own  counsels. 
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NEW    YOUK    ACADEMY    OF    WU6IC. 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Academy  of  Music,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  14th 
Street  and  Lexington  Avenne,  New  York,  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  imperial  city.     The  two  views  presented  on  this 

Sage,  one  representing  the  exterior,  the  other  the  interior,  were 
rawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  and  are  strictly  reliable.  The 
exterior,  with  its  lofty  arched  windows,  its  Corinthian  pilasters, 
its  heavy  cornice  and  battlement,  and  chaste  proportions,  has  an 
air  of  richness,  solidity  and  harmony  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
Daring  the  winter  of  1852,  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  legislature  of  the  State,  which  author- 
ized them  and  their  successors  to  raise  a  capital  of  $200,000,  with 
power  to  extend  it  to  $300,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an 
"  Academy  of  Mnsic "  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Under  this 
charter,  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  was 
elected,  of  which  Mr.  James  Phalon  was  president,  and  William 
H.  Paine,  secretary.  The  stock  was  divided  into  two  hundred 
lhares  of  $1000  each,  and  in  March,  1853,  one  hundred  and  nine- 


ty-one shares  had  been  subscribed  for  by  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  individuals.  The  building  was  commenced  in  1853,  and 
the  first  performance  was  given  by  Madame  Grisi  and  Signor 
Mario  on  the  evenine  of  the  1st  of  October,  1854.  The  cost  of 
the  building  was  $350,000 — the  balance  having  been  raised  by 
mortgage.  Every  appliance  of  art,  every  improvement  of  the 
age,  has  been  exhausted  to  render  this  the  most  recherche  place  of 
amusement  in  the  city,  and  the  season  which  has  just  closed,  has 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  Italian  opera,  under  judicious  man- 
agement and  a  liberal  disbursement,  can  be  made  to  pay.  Wm, 
II.  Paine,  Esq.,  is  at  present  the  solo  lessee  and  manager,  and 
with  Max  Maretzek  as  musical  director,  has  succeeded  in  present- 
ing to  the  public  a  series  of  entertainments  of  the  highe.-t  order, 
without  any  of  those  unfortunate  contretemps  which,  until  now, 
have  proved  the  bane  of  Italian  opera  in  this  country.  Our  sec- 
ond engraving  shows  the  interior  of  the  house  as  it  appears  dur- 
ing a  representation,  filled  with  beautifully  dressed  ladiis,  brilliant 
with  gas  light  and  imposing  with  ornamentation.     Let  the  imag- 


ination add  color  and  movement,  and  the  dazzling  effect  of  the 
whole  may  be  conceived.  The  spectator  who  is  unaccustomed  to 
the  splendor  of  the  theatres  of  the  old  world,  is  struck  with  won- 
der at  the  lavish  expenditure  exhibited  in  every  part  of  the  house, 
from  parquette  to  ceiling,  from  stage  to  vestibule.  The  prevail- 
ing color  is  white,  relieved  by  gold  and  crimson  velvet.  Let  the 
reader  look  upon  the  engraving,  and  imagine  every  line  in  the 
picture  to  be  a  gold  stripe,  with  the  brilliant  effect  of  a  thousand 
gas  lights  shining  thereupon,  the  private  and  stage  boxes  uphol- 
stered in  the  richest  manner — and  he  may  perhaps  form  fomo  faint 
conception  of  the  magnificent  ensemble  of  this  interior.  Spacious 
and  commodious,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  teeing  and  hearing. 
The  seats  arc  all  t  ngle,  and  constructed  on  the  plan  of  those  in 
the  Boston  and  Ei  ropean  theatres,  the  seat  being  so  hinged  that 
when  the  sitter  risc>  it  folds  up  against  the  back,  allowing  "  ample 
room  and  verge  one  u.jh "  to  move  about  and  mako  one's  exit 
without  incon vcnieni  e.  The  house  will  seat  about  four  thousand 
persons  comfortably. 
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FORT    ONIARIO,    OSWEGO    RIVER,   NEW    YORK. 


FORTS  ONTARIO  AND  NIAGARA,  NEW  YORK. 

The  views  on  this  page  were  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Kill  urn,  and  are  characterized  by  his  accustomed  spirit  and  fidel- 
ity. The  first  represents  Fort  Ontario  on  the  east  side  of  the  Os- 
wego River.  Its  situation  is  pretty,  and  the  breakwater  and  light- 
house in  front  of  it  add  to  the  effect  of  the  scene.  The  sail  and 
■teamboats  seen  dashing  along  over  the  water  convey  an  idea  of 
the  animation  and  activity  that  prevail  in  its  vicinity.  The  orig- 
inal fort,  which  Hood  on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  was  erected 
by  the  English  in  1755.  The  first  vessel  launched  on  Lake  On- 
tario was  built  here  in  the  same  year.  On  the  11th  of  August,  in 
the  year  1756,  the  place  capitulated  to  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm, 
after  a  siege  of  three  days.  The  French  obtained  possession  of 
a  large  amount  of  arms,  provisions  and  vessels.  Three  boxes  of 
silver  and  the  military  chest,  containing  £18,000,  also  became 
their  prize.  The  traditions  connected  with  this  money  gave  rise 
to  various  schemes  of  money-digging,  some  of  which  are  put  in 
practice  even  now,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  fort.     The  victors, 


after  securing  their  booty,  destroyed  the  fort  completely  and  gave 
the  land  to  the  Onondaga  Indians,  to  "be  held  by  them  forever." 
In  1759  the  fort  was  rebuilt  by  the  English,  and  was  very  much 
strengthened  and  improved  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  our  rev- 
olutionary war.  They  held  possession  of  it  until  1776,  when  it 
was  surrendered  formally  to  the  United  States.  In  1814,  the 
British  attacked  the  fort,  and  Col.  Mitchell,  who  commanded  it, 
finding  his  position  untenable,  succeeded  in  retreating  in  good  or- 
der with  a  large  proportion  of  his  stores.  The  British  landed 
and  destroyed  the  ordnance,  and  after  taking  a  large  quantity  of 
property  from  the  village,  re-embarked  and  retired.  The  fort, 
within  a  few  years,  has  been  strongly  repaired  and  is  now  in  a 
very  defensible  condition.  Our  second  engraving  on  this  page 
presents  a  view  of  Fort  Niagara,  which  stands  on  a  point  of  land 
at  the  junction  of  the  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Ontario.  The 
scenery  here  is  quite  pleasing;  the  fort  with  its  basiioi.s  and  an- 
gles, surmounted  by  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  the  fresh,  bright 
water  covered  with  graceful  craft.  The  historical  associations  con- 


nected with  this  spot  render  it  a  peculiarly  interesting  one.  Fort 
Niagara,  on  the  American  side,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  on  the  frontier.  In  1668,  La  Salle  erected  some  buildings 
at  this  place  and  enclosed  them  with  palisades  ;  they  were  burned 
by  the  Senecas  in  1675.  To  revenge  this  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  expedition  under  Dcnonville,  into  the  country  of 
the  Senecas.  On  their  return  in  1687,  they  took  formal  posses- 
sion in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  to  build  a  fort  thereon. 
The  place  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  from  1688  till  1725,  at 
which  time  the  mess-house  and  store  houses  were  built.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  1759,  Gen.  Prideaux  landed  on  the  lake  shore  just  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  a  large  force  of  English  and  "a 
thousand  fighting  men  "  of  Indians,  and  besieged  Niagara.  The 
English  took  possession,  which  they  held  till  1796  ;  it  was  then 
given  up  to  the  Americans.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  English  in 
1813,  and  retained  by  them  until  after  the  peace  of  1815.  With- 
in a  few  years  it  has  been  thoroughly  strengthened  and  repaired, 
and  is  now  a  formidable  fortress. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. ] 
GOD  BLESS  THEM. 

BT     0.    0.     D055. 

The  winter  wind  blows  o'er  the  moor, 

And  sweeps  along  the  lea, 
There's  misery  at  the  poor  man's  door — 

There's  wretchedness  at  sea. 
Ood  bless  the  sailor  on  this  night! 

And  guide  him  through  the  storm ; 
For  sad  's  the  heart  without  the  light 

Of  hope  to  keep  it  warm. 

There's  meagre  forms  to-night,  and  weak, 

That  lounge  not  round  the  fire, 
Where  cheering  names  of  comfort  speak, 

And  gratified  desire. 
God  bless  such  stricken  ones  to  night, 

And  guard  them  with  his  arm ; 
And  in  their  hearts  renew  the  light 

Of  hope,  to  keep  them  warm. 

God  bless  the  sailor  on  the  sea! 

God  bless  the  toiling  man ! 
God  bless  the  home  where  poverty 

Sits  gloomy-faced  and  wan ! 
God  bloss  all  of  my  fellow-men. 

And  shield  them  from  this  storm  ; 
For  sad  s  the  heart  without  the  light 

Of  hope  to  keep  it  warm. 

*     mow    »         ■ 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  WITHERED  BOUQUET. 

BT    ANNE    T.    WILBUR. 

Viewed  as  a  king  merely,  Louis  XIII.  was  assuredly  wanting 
in  kingly  qualities ;  but  if  we  take  away  his  crown  and  sceptre,  it 
is  to  sec  in  him  an  honest  man  ;  unlike  most  men  in  power,  whoso 
heads  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  their  hearts,  the  heart,  with 
Louis  XIII.,  seemed  to  have  inherited  all  that  was  wanting  in  the 
brain.  It  was  against  his  will  that  lie  sanctioned  most  of  the 
crimes  of  Richelieu,  and  if  his  lower  passions  were  sometimes  ac- 
complices in  them,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dared  commit  more  than 
one  cood  act  in  spite  of  his  minister.  We  will  not  pretend  to  call 
in  question  the  severe  judgment!  of  history  with  regard  to  Louis 
XIII. ;  but,  .\s  these  judgments  arc  never  decisive,  we  would  re- 
call, in  defence  of  a  king  who  had  so  many  heads  cut  off  because 
of  his  powerlcssncss  to  prevent  it,  one  of  those  virtuous  acts,  which 
simple  as  they  may  be,  atone,  for  the  greatest  faults,  and  which 
tho  jury  of  posterity  cannot  help  admitting  as  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1625,  Mile.  d'Entragncs  arrived  from  Nor- 
mandy at  St.  Germain-en-Lave,  whither  she  had  been  brought  by 
her  uncle  and  guardian,  the  old  Count  do  Veraques,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  presenting  her  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  This  journey 
had  been  enveloped  in  a  6ort  of  mystery,  which  would  not  have 
failed  to  occasion  anxiety  on  the  part  of  its  object,  had  not  her 
mind  been  occupied  with  thoughts  of  the  toilet  necessary  to  her 
presentation  at  the  chateau.  Leaving  d'Entragncs  suddenly  with 
his  niece,  the  Count  de  Veraques  had  traversed  Normandy  almost 
incognito,  with  no  other  suite  than  a  few  servants  for  his  equipage, 
and  two  waiting  women  for  Marguerite.  He  descended  quietly  at 
St.  Germain,  at  a  modest  hotel  situated  near  tho  forest,  installed, 
or  rather  concealed  his  young  companion  there,  as  a  treasure  to  be 
hid  from  all  eyes,  and  left  her  at  nightfall,  telling  her  that  he  must 
00  and  speak  to  the  cardinal,  and  requesting  her  to  retire  to  rest 
without  waiting  for  his  return. 

Marguerite  dismissed  her  women  to  give  herself  up  moro  freely 
to  her  reflections,  and  began  to  contemplate,  through  tho  window 
of  her  -chamber,  the  royal  chateau  whose  splendors  were  to  be  re- 
vealed to  her  on  the  morrow.  She  had  counted  for  half  an  hour 
with  her  eye  the  lights  kindling  at  every  window,  when  the  young- 
est of  her  servants  came  to  say  to  her  : 

"  Mademoiselle,  a  cavalier,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Normandy, 
asks  to  speak  to  you  immediately  I" 

Marguerite  rose  in  alarm,  passed  with  her  woman  into  the  next 
room,  and  could  not  suppress  a  cry  of  joy,  at  sight  of  a  tall  and 
handsome  young  man  who  approached  and  kissed  her  hand  with 
familiarity. 

"  Is  it  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis  do  Cruco  V 

"  Yes,  my  cousin." 

"  And  by  what  chance  !" 

"  You  shall  know,"  said  tho  young  man,  seating  himself  in  an 
arm-chair  beside  the  young  girl,  and  indicating  that  the  presence 
of  the  two  women  was  a  restraint  upon  him.  Mile.  d'Entragncs 
sent  away  the  one  who  had  introduced  M.  de  Cruce,  and  made  a 
sign  to  the  latter  that  he  might  speak  before  the  other. 

"Tell  me  first,"  she  resumed,  impatiently,  "how  you  knew 
that  we  had  set  out  for  St.  Germain  ?  M.  de  Veraques  thought  it 
his  duty,  I  do  not  know  why,  to  take  me  from  d'Entragncs  as  sud- 
denly as  mysteriously.  Hardly  informing  my  aunt,  he  forbade 
my  announcing  my  journey  to  any  one,  even  to  you." 

"  Especially  to  me,"  interrupted  Cruce,  in  a  tone  which  rendered 
the  young  girl  involuntarily  pensive.  "  So,"  pursued  he,  "  I 
should  still  have  believed  you  to  be  in  Normandy,  if,  faithful  to 
my  custom  of  carrying  you  every  day  a  bouquet  from  my  father's 
garden, I  had  not  gone  last  evening  to  d'Entragncs  for  that  purpose." 

As  he  said  this,  the  young  man  drew  from  his  bosom  a  little 
bouquet  of  roses  and  violets  which  he  had  mechanically  kept. 
Marguerite  hastened  to  take  it,  though  it  was  much  faded,  and 
thanked  the  marquis  by  a  look  full  of  temUnu 

"  But,  my  cousin,"  observed  she,  with  reviving  curiosity,  "  it 


was  not  to  bring  me  these  flowers  you  followed  me  so  precipitately." 

"I  confess  it  was  not,"  replied  Cruce.  "A  motive  much  moro 
serious — a  terrible  suspicion — " 

"  What  say  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  approaching  him. 
"  Could  you  doubt  me  *" 

"  Never !"  replied  tho  young  man  ;  and  he  pressed  with  ardor 
the  hand  that  Marguerite  timidly  extended.  "But,"  he  immedi- 
ately resumed  with  a  gloomy  air,  "this  sudden  and  sing  ular  co- 
incidence with  some  odious  rumors  which  have  reached  my  car, 
has  mado  me  think,  that  some  guilty  intentions  wcro  cherished  in 
your  behalf,  that  my  presence  here,  my  arm  even,  might  be  neces- 
sary to  defend  you." 

"  What  peril  can  you  then  believe  me  to  be  at  St.  Germain  1" 
said  Mile.  d'Entragncs,  hastily. 

"  In  peril  of  honor !" 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  you.  M.  do  Veraques  has  brought  mc 
to  present  mc  at  court." 

"  Yes,  to  present  you  to  tho  king." 

"Well?" 

In  this  word  and  in  tho  look  which  accompanied  it,  tho  soul  of 
Marguerite  revealed  itself  so  pure  and  candid,  that  tho  marquis 
interrupted  himself  with  admiration  and  respect,  like  a  man  who 
holds  his  breath  before  a  mirror,  for  fear  of  tarnishing  it. 

"  My  cousin,"  returned  he  in  an  undcr-tone,  "  I  cannot  tell  you 
more.  Besides  that  my  suspicions  may  prove  false  (and  God 
'  .ant  it !)  it  is  not  for  mo  to  be  the  first  to  make  you  blush,  when 
came  here  to  protect  you.  Only  listen  to  mo  as  your  best  friend, 
and  promise  me  one  thing.  Tho  Count  do  Veraques  shall  know 
this  very  evening  that  I  am  at  St.  Germain.  I  will  como  and  sco 
you  every  day,  at  this  hotel  or  at  the  chateau." 

"And  you  will  bring  me,  as  at  d'Entragncs,  a  bouquet  which  I 
will  wear  all  day  V  asked  Marguerite,  casting  a  lcJbk  upon  tho 
marquis  and  a  smile  at  the  faded  roses  she  had  fastened  to  her  bosom. 

The  eyes  of  Cruce  responded  to  this  gentle  summons  much  bet- 
ter than  his  lips  would  have  done ;  and,  immediately  catching  her 
thought,  he  continued  : 

"If  then,  circumstances  which  I  cannot  define,  but  which  you 
will  too  readily  recognize,  one  day  bring  about  the  realization  of 
my  fears ;  if  a  proposition  in  tho  slightest  degree  offensive  or  am- 
biguous is  made  you;  if  a  single  word  is  addressed  to  you  which 
should  draw  my  sword  from  its  sheath,  inform  me,  if  present,  by  a 
sign,  if  absent,  by  a  letter ;  and,  in  case  you  cannot  write,  send  me 
tho  bouquet  that  I  may  have  presented  you  in  the  morning ;  I 
shall  then  understand  that  you  need  a  defender,  and  shall  hasten 
to  you,  tvith  uliatever  enemy  you  may  have  to  deal !" 

These  words  were  pronounced  in  a  tone  so  solemn,  that  Mile. 
d'Entragncs,  overcome  by  a  vague  terror  and  presentiment,  which 
she  dared  not  express,  promised  to  do  whatever  lie  required,  with- 
out demanding  any  further  explanation.  The  marquis  withdrew, 
after  having  given  his  address,  and  promised  to  return  the  next 
day  at  the  hour  when  he  might  hope  to  find  the  Count  de  Veraques. 

The  scene  we  have  just  described  leaves  us  nothing  to  tell  respect- 
ing Henri  de  Cruce  and  Marguerite  d'Entragnes.  Relatives  and 
neighbors,  the  one  aged  twenty-two,  the  other  nineteen,  betrothed 
by  their  families  as  well  as  by  themselves,  they  loved  each  other 
simply  and  dearly,  and  waited  their  union  only  till  the  approach- 
ing period  when  the  only  6on  of  the  Cruces  could  offer  to  tho  or- 
phan of  d'Entragnes  a  position  worthy  of  their  common  birth. 

As  for  the  terrible  suspicion  which  the  carrying  off  of  Margue- 
rite by  the  old  Count  de  Veraques  had  thrown  across  the  tranquil 
hopes  of  Henri,  a  few  words  will  explain  it.  Knowing  that  the 
place  of  favorite  at  court  and  in  the  heart  of  tho  king  of  France 
was  vacant,  and  that  Uichelieu  was  seeking  everywhere  a  beauty 
worthy  to  fill  it ;  knowing,  besides,  that  tho  Count  de  Veraques 
was  the  least  scrupulous  and  the  most  devoted  servant  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  cardinal  and  the  caprices  of  the  king,  the  lover  trembled 
lest  the  guardian  of  Mile.  d'Entragnes  wished  to  present  her  at  tho 
court  of  Louis  XIII.,  less  than  to  Louis  XIII.  himself;  and, 
among  other  circumstances  calculated  to  justify  his  fears,  the  mys- 
tery that  had  been  made  of  Marguerite's  journey  inspired  him  with 
anxieties  the  more  painful  that  ho  dared  not  to  confide  them  to 
his  cousin. 

Henri  would  bar.  "sitatcd  less  had  ho  known  the  real  inten- 
tions of  ths  old  gentleman,  which  were  to  offer  his  beautiful  niece 
to  the  royal  fancy.  The  Count  de  Varaques  was  too  much  a  man 
of  tho  times  to  sco  anything  disgraceful  for  his  niece  in  becoming 
the  favorite  of  the  king  of  Franco.  Besides,  Richelieu  had  willed 
that  Mile.  d'Entragncs  should  plcaso  Louis  XIII.  Many  ladies 
would  have  thought  this  an  honor. 

The  next  day  Mile.  d'Entragncs  was  presented  at  court.  Not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  her  uncle,  whom  the  unexpected 
presence  of  d'Cruco  had  put  in  bad  humor,  she  insisted  in  wearing 
only  a  robe  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  point  d'Alencon,  a  few 
strings  of  pearls  in  her  hair,  and  a  bouquet  of  white  roses  at  her 
side.  In  this  simple  dress,  she  eclipsed  the  proudest  and  most 
brilliant  beauties.  The  king  did  not  remove  his  eyes  from  her  for 
a  whole  hour,  and  twenty  gentlemen  affected  to  wear  her  colors 
and  to  serve  as  her  escort  at  the  chase  which  followed  the  reception. 

During  one  of  the  evolutions  of  this  chase,  Marguerite  having 
accidentally  dropped  her  bouquet,  the  Marquis  de  Cruce  could  not 
raise  and  restore  it  without  disputing  this  honor  with  a  captain  of 
inousquetaires,  Roger  de  Livrv,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous 
since  the  morning,  among  the  satellites  of  this  new  star.  The  rivals 
appointed  a  rendezvous  at  six  o'clock  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
chateau.  She  who  was  the  involuntary  object  of  this  quarrel  heard 
them  exchange  some  hasty  words,  but  seeing  the  parties  after- 
wards renew  their  self-possession,  she  thought  the  difference  settled, 
inasmuch  as  the  chase  ended  without  the  betrayal  of  the  least  en- 
mity between  the  young  people.  On  returning  to  St.  Germain, 
the  Count  de  Veraques  and  Marguerite  found  themselves  near  the 


king's  carriage.  Louis  XIII.  cast  a  significant  glance  upon  the 
latter,  and  mysteriously  announced  to  the  old  gentleman  that  he 
might  conduct  his  niece,  at  six  o'clock,  to  tho  private  apartments 
of  the  king.  The  face  of  the  uncle  expanded  with  prido  and  joy, 
and  ho  hastened  to  inform  Marguerite  that  she  was  invited  b_r  his 
majesty  to  return  to  the  chateau  in  the  afternoon.  The  young  girl, 
who  in  the  intoxication  of  novel  enjoyments  forgot  the  fatal  pre- 
sentiments of  her  cousin,  received  this  intelligence  with  uncon- 
cealed pleasure. 

The  Count  do  Veraques  was  punctual  to  the  rendezvous,  and 
Louis  XIII.  on  his  part,  was  not  wanting  in  kingly  politeness. 
Surprised  at  finding  herself  alone  with  her  uncle  in  a  room  whero 
nothing  announced  a  reception,  Marguerite  was  still  more  aston- 
ished when  she  saw  the  count  retire  at  one  door,  while  one  person 
only  entered  at  another,  and  when  in  this  person  she  recognized 
the  king !  Her  first  emotion,  however,  was  rather  confusion  than 
fear.  Besides  that  there  was  nothing  terrible  in  the  face  of  Louis 
XIII.,  for  a  young  girl  from  the  provinces,  he  was  not  a  raan  bnt 
a  king.  Besides,  this  monarch  wished  to  bo  loved  as  he  loved, 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  hearts  of  his  favorites.  Marguerito 
therefore  soon  felt  a  sort  of  involuntary  confidence  succeed  to  the 
exclusive  respect  inspired  by  the  sight  of  her  sovereign,  which  con- 
tinued to  banish  from  her  mind  a  real  perception  of  her  position. 

Louis  XIII.  approached  her  with  gentleness,  complimented  her 
on  the  success  of  her  presentation,  and  congratulated  himself  on 
possessing  her  at  his  court ;  then,  interrupting  the  humble  excuses 
she  was  stammering,  he  praised  her  beauty,  her  grace  and  all  the 
charms  of  her  person.  He  had  never  seen  her  equal !  she  was  a 
master-piece  of  the  Creator. 

These  exaggerated  praises  wore  a  flash  of  lightning  for  Mar- 
guerite. It  was  thus  that  her  cousin  had  begun  to  declare  his  love. 
Could  the  king  then  be  enamored  of  her  f  As  her  innocence  could 
not  go  l>eyond  this  supposition,  she  explained  the  arrival  of  tho 
prince  by  a  gallant  surprise,  and  the  retreat  of  her  uncle  by  an  act 
of  passive  obedience ;  she  even  thought  she  remembered  that  on 
entering,  Louis  XIII.  had  made  a  sign  to  her  nnclc  to  leave. 
However  this  might  have  been,  the  looks  and  words  of  Louis  XIH. 
soon  changed  her  suspicions  into  certainty. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  he,  suddenly,  with  melancholy,  "kings  aro 
so  unfortunate.  You  hav£  seen  to-day  for  the  first  time  the  pomps 
of  my  court  and  the  paraphernalia  of  my  greatness.  Well !  I 
would  give  them  all  for  a  glance  from  your  eyes,  for  a  word  from 
your  lips,  for  a  sign  from  your  hand  which  should  tell  mc  at  this 
moment  that  you  love  me  as  I  love  yon." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  Louis  XIII.  almost  knelt  before  Mile.  d'En- 
tragnes, and  his  look,  his  physiognomy,  his  attitude,  awaited  a  re- 
ply ;  but  Marguerite  did  not  raise  her  eyes,  her  lips  remained 
mute,  and  her  hand  was  tremblingly  withdrawn  from  that  which 
pressed  it. 

"Alas  !"  sighed  the  prince,  with  genuine  sorrow,  "yon  are  in- 
sensible, mademoiselle." 

She  could  not  refrain  from  looking  at  him  with  respectful  com- 
passion. 

"  Speak  !  speak !"  resumed  he,  with  a  suppliant  air.  "  My  fate 
depends  upon  a  word  from  you  !" 

"  Sire,"  said  then  a  voico  so  feeble  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
heard,  "  of  what  value  to  your  majesty  could  be  the  love  of  a  poor 
girl,  when  you  have  that  of  all  your  subjects,  especially  of— the 
queen  V 

The  reproach  contained  in  these  last  words  brought  a  cloud  upon 
the  brow  of  Louis  XIII.  His  conscience  was  not  proof  against 
remorse,  and  he  hastened  to  reply  as  much  to  himself  as  to  Mar- 
guerite ;  that,  affection  not  being  considered  in  the  alliances  of 
kings,  it  becamo  necessary  for  them  to  seek  happiness  out  of  mar- 
riage. 

"  But  it  is  to  seek  it  dishonorably,  sire  I"  the  young  girl  dared 
to  reply.  The  remembrance  of  her  betrothed  and  of  his  fears 
awoke  in  her,  and  she  comprehended  that  her  singular  position 
must  not  be  prolonged. 

"  The  love  of  Louis  XIII.  dishonors  no  one  in  the  sight  of  men," 
observed  the  monarch,  proudly ;  "  and  fear  not  to  offend  God, 
Marguerite,  for  my  happiness  will  be  your  excuse" 

"  Sire,"  said  Marguerite,  clasping  her  hands,  "  yon  aro  too  gen- 
erous to  abuse  the  painful  position  to  which  you  have  reduced  a 
poor  subject ;  do  not  compel  mo  to  forget  what  I  owe  your  maj- 
esty, to  remind  you  what  you  owe  myself.  Permit  me  to  leave 
you,  sire,  to  return  to  my  uncle,  who  is  doubtless  awaiting  me 
impatiently." 

Louis  XIII.  detained  her  with  a  smilo  which  made  her  tremble. 

"  Your  uncle  is  not  awaiting  you,"  said  he,  expressively;  "do 
not  be  uneasy  on  that  account !" 

At  these  words  a  presentiment  crossed  tho  mind  of  Marguerite. 
She  hastily  ran  to  tho  door  by  which  Count  do  Veraques  went  out. 

"  Fastened  !"  exclaimed  she,  turning  pale  and  casting  on  Louis 
XIII.  a  glance  which  brought  a  blush  to  the  royal  brow. 

"  Marguerite,"  stammered  the  monarch,  with  an  embarrassment 
and  a  submissiveness  which  were  genuine,  "do  not  think  that  I 
have  dreamed  for  an  instant  of  resorting  to  such  means — " 

But  Mile.  d'Entragncs  no  longer  listened.  Placing  her  hands 
over  her  face  to  collect  her  ideas  and  memories,  she  recalled  the 
promise  she  had  made  to  Henri  to  inform  him  immediately  if  his 
fears  should  be  realized.  She  now  comprehended  but  too  well  tho 
mysterious  fears  of  love  !  Bnt  how  should  she  warn,  how  summon 
the  Marquis  de  Cruce  t  While  she  was  a  prey  to  this  cruel  per- 
plexity, she  mechanically  approached  a  window,  opening  on  a 
deserted  field,  communicating  with  the  country.  There,  an  unex- 
pected sight  attracted  her  attention.  Near  the  moat,  beneath  tho 
very  walls  of  the  chateau,  two  gentlemen  had  just  unsheathed  their 
swords  and  were  fighting.  Struck  with  the  resemblance  of  one  of 
them  to  her  cousin,   Marguerite  remembered  tho  quarrel  during 
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the  chase,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  terror  on  recognizing  in  the  two 
combatants  the  Marquis  de  Cmoe  and  the  captain  of  mousquetaires. 

"  Great  God  !"  exclaimed  she,  almost  fainting,  "  there,  death 
for  him !  and  here,  disgrace  for  mo  I" 

And,  yielding  to  her  first  impulse,  she  was  about  to  have  uttered 
a  cry  which  should  arrest  the  two  adversaries,  when  an  idea  more 
simple  and  not  less  certain  occurred  to  her.  She  tore  from  her 
girdle  the  bouquet  of  white  roses  which  she  had  received  in  tho 
morning  from  tho  hands  of  the  marquis,  and,  throwing  it  from  tho 
window,  it  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  combatants. 

"  What  aro  you  doing,  mademoiselle  !"  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished king. 

"  I  am  summoning  my  defender  to  my  assistance,"  replied  the 
young  girl.  And  as  the  prince  did  not  comprehend  her,  she  pur- 
sued without  changing  her  tone  :  "  Sire,  he  to  whom  I  threw  that 
bouquet  is  a  loyal  gentleman,  the  Marquis  de  Cruce,  my  betrothed 
and  cousin,  who  is  openly  exposing  his  life  for  my  love,  while  you 
aro  attacking  my  honor  behind  a  closed  door.  My  bouquet  will 
inform  him  that  I  am  in  danger,  and  you  will  sec  him  hasten  to 
my  assistance.  Surfer  me  then  to  join  him,  sire,  if  you  would  not 
have  him  seek  mc  here !" 

In  fact,  at  tho  fall  of  tho  bouquet,  the  duel  suddenly  ceased  ; 
Cruce  picked  it  up,  casting  a  rapid  glance  at  the  window  from 
which  it  had  been  thrown,  exchanged  two  words  with  his  adver- 
sary, and  hastened  to  the  entrance  of  the  chateau. 

While  Marguerite  was  congratulating  herself  in  having  post- 
poned tho  danger  threatening  her  betrothed,  much  more  than  her 
own,  Louis  XIII.,  singularly  struck  by  what  ho  had  just  seen  and 
heard,  was  looking  at  her  in  silence  mingled  with  tenderness. 
Suddenly  he  uttered  a  profound  sigh,  and  knocked  thrice  at  tho 
door  of  tho  room.     Veraques  appeared. 

"  Tho  Marquis  de  Cruce,"  said  the  king,  "  has  just  presented 
himsolf  at  the  gate  of  the  chateau;  let  somo  one  admit  him  and 
bring  him  hither !" 

The  old  count  was  petrified  with  surpriso,  and  could  transmit 
the  order  of  the  prince  only  on  a  new  injunction  from  tho  latter. 

Mile.  d'Entragnes,  alarmed  at  the  tone  of  Louis  XIII.,  thought 
she  had  offended  him,  and  that  the  punishment  of  her  fault  was 
about  to  fall  on  her  cousin. 

"  Sire,"  said  she,  kneeling,  "  let  me  be  tho  punished,  if  your 
majesty  must  punish  any  one." 

The  king  raised  her  without  replying  and  without  looking  at 
her ;  so  that  she  trembled  more  than  ever  when  the  Count  do 
Veraques  returned  with  Cruce.  The  right  hand  of  tho  latter  was 
in  his  doublet,  and  his  sleeve  was  stained  with  blood  ;  he  quieted 
tho  terror  of  Marguerite  at  this  sight  by  making  a  sign  to  her  that 
it  was  nothing. 

"Marquis,"  asked  Louis  XIII.,  in  a  grave  tone,  "do  you  sin- 
cerely love  Mile.  d'Entragnes  !" 

The  young  man  looked  at  his  cousin  and  pointed  to  his  wounded 

arm. 

"  Well,"  returned  the  king,  gently,  "you  aro  worthy  of  each 

other.  Count  de  Veraques,"  continued  he,  casting  a  severe  look 
on  the  astonished  old  man,  "  has  asked  my  consent  to  your  mar- 
riago  ;  I  give  it,  and  bestow  on  you,  marquis,  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons." 

Cruco  asked  his  cousin  with  his  eye  whether  this  offer  was  sin- 
cere ;  and,  perfectly  reassured  by  a  look,  united  with  her  and  his 
uucle  in  expressing  gratitude  to  his  generous  monarch. 

"  Pity  me,  instead  of  thanking  mc,"  murmured  Louis  XIII.  to 
Marguerite,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  "for  I  lose  you  just  as  I  have 
learned  to  love  you." 

On  returning  to  his  apartments,  tho  king  found  three  death- 
warrants,  which  Richelieu  had  placed  there  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  sign  them  without  reading  them,  through  absence  of  mind, 
or  gratitude.  Tho  cardinal  thought  the  heart  of  one  favorite  worth 
tho  heads  of  thrco  gentlemen.  But  this  time  he  was  mistaken. 
Louis  XIII.  read  tho  three  warrants,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 
This  day  was  the  best,  if  not  the  happiest  of  his  life. 


A  SINGULAR  TRADITION. 

Among  the  Seminole  Indians  there  is  a  singular  tradition  re- 
garding the  white  man's  origin  and  superiority.  They  say  that 
when  the  Great  Spirit  made  the  earth,  he  also  made  three  men,  all 
of  whom  were  fair  complexioned  ;  and  that  after  making  them,  he 
led  them  to  the  margin  of  a  small  lake,  and  bade  them  leap  in  and 
wash.  One  obeyed,  and  came  out  of  tho  water  purer  and  fairer 
than  before ;  the  second  hesitated  a  moment,  during  which  tirao 
the  water,  agitated  by  the  first,  had  become  muddied,  and  when 
he  bathed,  he  came  up  copper  colored ;  the  third  did  not  leap  till 
the  water  became  black  with  mud,  and  he  came  out  with  its  own 
color.  Then  the  Great  Spirit  laid  before  them  three  packages, 
and  out  of  pity  for  his  misfortune  in  color,  gave  the  black  man 
tho  first  choice,  lie  took  hold  of  each  of  the  packages,  and  having 
felt  the  weight,  chose  the  heaviest;  the  copper-colored  man  then 
chose  the  next  heaviest,  leaving  the  white  man  the  lightest.  When 
the  packages  were  opened,  the  first  was  found  to  contain  spades, 
hoes,  and  all  the  implements  of  labor;  the  second  enwrapped  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  warlike  apparatus ;  the  third  gave  the  white  man 
pens,  ink  and  paper,  the  engine  of  the  mind — the  means  of  mutual, 
mental  improvement,  the  social  link  of  humanity,  the  foundation 
of  the  white  man's  superiority. —  Traits  of  Indian  Life. 
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NATURAL  KARO.HETKRS. 

Chick-wctd  is  an  excellent  barometer.  When  the  flower  ex- 
pands fully,  we  are  not  to  expect  rain  for  several  hours ;  should  it 
continue  in  that  state,  no  rain  will  disturb  the  summer's  day. 
When  it  half  conceals  its  miniature  flower,  the  day  is  generally 
showery  ;  but  if  it  entirely  shuts  up,  or  veils  the  white  flower  with 
its  green  mantle,  let  the  traveller  put  on  his  great-coat.  The 
different  species  of  trefoils  always  contract  their  leaves  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  storm  ;  so  certainly  does  this  take  place,  that  these 
plants  have  acquired  the  name  of  the  husbandman's  barometer.  The 
tulip  and  several  of  the  compound  yellow  flowers,  all  close  before 
rain.  There  is  a  species  of  wood-sorrel  which  doubles  its  leaves 
before  storms.  The  bauhinia,  or  mountain  ebony,  capial  and  sen- 
sitive plants,  observe  the  same  habits. — Horticulturist. 


[Written  for  Iiallou's  Pictorial.] 

NEWS  FROM  A  KNOT-HOLE. 

BT   JOIIX    TIIORNHKRRY. 

Mrs.  Jkxkins  lived  in  the  other  part  of  Kev.  Mr.  Capcrs's 
house,  and  thought  herself  fortunate  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  great 
a  privilege.  Most  good  pcoplo  like  to  be  as  near  the  minister  as 
they  can.  Mrs.  Jenkins  did.  Her  part  was  merely  an  L,  built  on 
the  main  structure.  Her  little  attic,  therefore,  was  near  neighbor 
to  the  minister's  study.  Just  in  the  corner  of  the  minister's  study 
floor  was  a  knot-hole ;  a  trifling  6ort  of  thing  in  itself,  but,  when 
once  found  to  open  into  Mrs.  Jenkins's  attic,  of  the  widest  impor- 
tance in  its  consequences. 

When  Mrs.  Jenkins  finally  became  aware  of  «o  close  a  connexion 
with  the  minister's  family,  she  sat  down  to  fold  her  hands  and 
congratulate  herself.  Next,  she  formed  her  resolution  not  to  let 
any  good  opportunity  slip  unimproved  to  inform  herself  of  matters 
that  otherwise  would  remain  in  the  dark  to  her.  Day  after  day, 
therefore,  her  ear  and  that  knot-hole  renewed  their  acquaintance 
with  one  another.  Sometimes  she  picked  up  quite  a  little  bunch 
of  news ;  and  sometimes  she  went  off  down  stairs  as  hungry  as  ever. 
There  was  as  much  variation  from  day  to  day  as  there  is  in  the 
price  of  stocks  on  exchange. 

Going  up  into  her  little  attic  one  afternoon,  to  hear  if  anything 
special  was  doing  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  she  was  delighted 
beyond  expression  to  catch  the  sound  of  a  voice.  It  was  Mr. 
Capers  in  conversation  with  his  wife.  Up  she  climbed,  stood 
a-tiptoe  across  the  garret  floor,  got  down  on  her  knees,  and  put 
her  ear  as  close  to  the  knot-hole  as  she  could  get  it.  She  even 
shut  her  eyes,  lest  some  of  the  good  things  should  escape  by  that 
way. 

For  a  while  she  did  not  understand  anything  clearly.  Now  she 
heard  Mrs.  Capers  laugh ;  then  Mr.  Capers  stopped  a  minute  and 
laughed,  too.  This  served  to  excite  her  the  more,  and  she  pressed 
her  head  so  hard  against  the  rough  partition,  that  when  she  came 
to  go  away  she  carried  off  splinters  in  plenty  in  her  hair. 

Finally  she  heard  something  with  distinctness.  Mr.  Capers  was 
telling  his  wife,  who  appeared  to  bo  in  great  glee,  of  a  man  who 
had  been  saying  hard  things  to  his  wife.  Said  he,  in  tho  course 
of  his  remarks : 

"  Mr.  Jones  got  to  abusing  his  family  at  last.  He  declared  his 
wife  should  not  go  out  visiting,  and  threatened  to  shut  her  up  if 
she  dared  to  disobey  him.  As  for  going  to  these  evening  meet- 
ings, he  declared  he  meant  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  he  had  had  enough 
of  it.  It  did  not  do  her  any  sort  of  good,  and  made  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  expense  to  him.  He  should  put  an  end  to  it,  at 
any  and  every  hazard  !" 

Mrs.  Jenkins  started  up  in  blank  surprise.  "  Now,  I  want  to 
know,"  6aid  she  to  herself,  "  if  our  minister  says  that  of  Mr.  Jones !" 
Without  waiting  to  hear  any  more,  Mrs.  Jenkins  folded  her  arms 
tightly  and  defiantly  about  her,  and  started  down  the  stairs.  The 
next  thing  she  did  was  to  throw  on  her  "  things,"  and  start  off  at 
high  speed  for  her  friend's,  Mrs.  Tautog. 

"  Now,  I  want  to  know !"  said  tho  latter,  as  Mrs.  Jenkins  came 
in  through  the  back  entrance.  "  Do  tell  if  that's  you  !  Sit  down, 
do.  What's  the  word  this  afternoon  t  Heard  anything  very  new 
lately  t" 

"  O,  well,  no — I  dono,  either ;  p'raps  it  may  bo  new  to  you, 
though." 

"  Why,  what  is  it  ?"  said  she.  "  I  dare  say  'tis.  I'm  not  in  tho 
way  of  hcarin'  anything  till  everybody  else  has  picked  it  all  clean. 
What  is  it,  now  ?" 

"  O,  well,  nothin'  really  worth  mentioning.  But,  then,  you 
may  as  well  know  as  mc.  It's  nothin',  though,  that  I  care  to 
havo  go  from  me,  you  know.  /  don't  wish  to  be  mixed  up  in  the 
scrape." 

"No,  your  name  shan't  be  mentioned.  But  what  is  it,  Miss 
Jenkins  ?  What  is  it  1  Do  pray  tell  mc  suddin',  for  I'm  a  dyin' 
to  know." 

"  It's  no  great  affair,  after  all,  though.     Still,  it's  something. 

But  this  is  all  there  is  to  it — Mr.  Jones  has  got  to  abasia'  his  wife 

most  dreadfully ;  and  he  declares  that  if  she  thinks  o'  goin'  out  a 

visitin',  ho'll  surely  shut  her  up  where  she  can't  get  out  so  soon." 

"  Of  all  things  in  the  world  !" 

"  Yes,  and  inore'n  that ;  he's  even  gone  and  forbid  her  goin'  to 
evenin'  meetings.     What  do  you  think  o'  such  a  man  as  that!" 
"  I  think  he's  a  monster  !" 

"  And  so  do  I.  But  that  aint  quite  all.  He  jaws  her  all  the 
time,  abuses  her,  threatens  her,  and  keeps  her  in  mortal  fear  of  her 
life!     Only  to  think  of  it!" 

"  How  did  you  hear  about  it  *  I  wonder  if  folks  generally  know 
it.     How  did  )  ou  hear  about  it,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Well,  I'd  as  lief  tell  you  as  not,  Miss  Tautog,  but  then  you 
must  promise  not  to  tell  anybody  else  about  it." 

"  O,  to  be  sure  not.  What  should  I  want  to  be  gaddin'  about 
tho  neighborhood  for,  tellin'  hard  stories  about  respectable  folks? 
Who  did  tell  you,  though  ?" 

"  Nobody  told  me,  exactly  ;  but  I  happen  to  know  it  come  in 
tho  first  place  from  the  minister." 
"  You  dou't  say  so  I" 
Mrs.  Jenkins  nodded  in  silence. 

"  Well,  I  do  declare   now  !     Who'd  ever  a  thought  of  such  a 

thing  of  Mr.  Jones  !     But  I've  seemed  to  take  notice  back  along, 

•hat  his  wife  was  a  good  deal  down-hearted,  and  sort  o'  melancholy 

like.     And  that  must  be  the  reason,  I  know — that  explains  it  all." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Jenkins,  "  that's  it." 

The  latter  lady  did  not  stay  very  long  after  unbosoming  herself 
of  her  heavy  secret ;   when  off  posted  Mrs.  Tautog,  armed  and 


equipped  for  the  bravo  business  she  had  in  hand.     The  first  house 
she  dropped  into  was  Mrs.  Mallorv's. 

"Miss  Mai  lory,"  said  she,  almost  as  soon  as  she  was  seated* 
"  have  you  heard  the  news  i" 

"Why,  no,"  answered  the  astonished  lady.  "What  is  it,  pray?" 
And  forthwith  Mrs.  Tautog  narrated  all  that  Mrs.  Jenkins  had 
been  kind  enough  to  tell  her,  and  a  good  deal  more — saying  noth- 
ing about  the  embellishments  she  laid  on  in  the  course  of  her  story. 
Mrs.  Mallory  was  astonished,  of  course.  And  as  soon  as  her 
visitor  had  withdrawn,  she  dons  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  whips 
across  to  Mrs.  Dinks's.  There  the  story  was  repeated,  with  varia 
tions,  and  considerable  additions.  Then  Mrs.  Dinks  took  it  up 
And  then  Mrs.  Murray  got  interested  in  it,  and  then  Mrs.  Filpot 
and  so  on,  till  everybody  had  got  hold  of  it,  and  had  talked  it  up, 
and  had  passed  judgment  on  the  man  who  was  gnilty  of  snch 
gross  malpractices  towards  his  family.  If  it  had  stopped  right 
there,  perhaps  it  would  have  answered  ;  but  it  didn't.  It  spread 
like  a  circle  in  the  water,  till  in  the  end,  Mrs.  Jones  herself  heard 
of  it ;  and  heard,  of  course,  that  the  author  of  the  story  was  the 
minister's  own  self. 

Tho  next  thing  to  be  done  was  for  Mr.  Jones  and  his  family  to 
leave  Mr.  Gapers's  church,  and  go  somewhere  else.  The  clergy- 
man was  a  good  deal  troubled  about  it,  and  sent  his  wife  over  to 
see  if  she  conld  discover  the  cause.  Mrs.  Jones  received  her  with 
a  great  deal  of  coldness,  and  seemed  hardly  civil.  Unable  to  en- 
dure it  any  longer,  Mrs.  Capers  asked  the  aggrieved  lady  frankly 
what  the  trouble  was.  Mrs.  Jones  as  frankly  told  her;  that  was 
well,  for  now  the  latter  knew  exactly  what  the  matter  was,  and 
what  it  was  necessary  to  do. 

Going  home  and  imparting  the  intelligence  to  her  husband,  he 
manifested  quite  as  much  astonishment  as  she.  He  sat  and 
thought  it  over  a  little  while,  in  order  the  better  to  collect  himself 
before  taking  a  single  step,  and  then  started  oft'  direct  for  Mr. 
Jones  himself.  He  told  Mr.  Jones  what  he  had  just  heard,  and 
declared  the  whole  of  it  was  an  untruth  from  beginning  to  end. 
Mr.  Jones  went  on  with  all  the  minutest  particulars  connected 
with  the  affair,  and  making  tho  most  of  the  case  in  his  power 
against  the  minister.  Still  the  latter  positively  denied  his  guilt, 
and  declared  his  determination  to  ferret  out  the  author  of  so  base 
a  slander,  if  it  was  within  human  possibility.  And  he  hurried 
back  home  and  set  about  it. 

For  some  weeks  it  was  a  mystery  still ;  he  could  get  no  clue  to 
anything.  It  perplexed  him  beyond  conception.  Finally,  his 
wife  came  running  down  stairs  one  day,  her  face  flushed  and  ex- 
cited, and  said  to  him,  under  her  unsteady  breath  : 

"  Mr.  Capers,  have  you  ever  noticed  that  knot-hole  in  your 
study-floor?" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  he.     "  Where  is  it  ?— and  what  of  it  V 
"Just  come  up  stairs  and  see." 

And  up  they  went  together.  She  pointed  to  the  tell-tale  spot, 
and  remarked,  in  a  whisper  : 

"  I  just  caught  Mrs.  Jenkins  with  her  car  up  to  that  very  hole !" 
That  was  the  first  step  towards  the  unravelment  of  the  mystery. 
In  a  few  days  more,  the  whole  of  it  began  to  come  out.  He  had 
sent  his  wife  round  to  make  a  few  innocent  inquiries,  and  she  had 
brought  back  just  such  intelligence  as  he  expected  and  required. 
And  putting  this  thing  and  that  together,  and  recalling  certain 
ideas  that  up  to  that  time  had  passed  out  of  his  mind  altogether, 
he  thought  the  matter  was  all  explained  at  last.  So  he  went  over 
to  Mr.  Jones  once  more. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  consent  to  go  home  with  me  for 
a  short  time,  I  think  I  can  explain  somo  things  that  have  hitherto 
stood  in  the  way  of  our  friendship." 

Mr.  Jones  did  not  happen  to  love  malice  well  enough  to  refuse, 
and  accordingly  took  a  walk  with  the  minister  over  to  his  resi- 
dence. The  latter  took  him  at  once  up  into  his  study,  and  shut 
the  door. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  I  suppose  you  know  that  Mrs. 
Jenkins  live  in  the  L." 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  and  yon  observe  that  knot-hole  ?" 
"  O,  certainly." 
"  And  this  is  my  study  '" 
"  Yes." 

"  Where  I  pass  the  most  of  my  time  1" 
"Yes." 

"And  where  my  wife  often  takes  tho  liberty  to  come  and  sit 
with  mc  ?" 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  understood  that. 

"Now,  then,"  continued  the  clergyman,  "  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  reading  aloud  to  her.  And  once  upon  a  time,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  reading  from  this  very  book  "  (picking  up  a  volume 
of  fiction  from  the  table),  "  and  here  is  something  out  of  that  same 
book  that  I  am  going  to  read  to  you."  And  he  went  on  to  read 
to  Mr.  Jones  several  paragraphs,  in  which  occurred  the  following  : 
"  Mr.  Jones  got  to  abusing  his  family  at  last.  He  declared  his 
wife  should  not  go  out  visiting,  and  threatened  to  shut  her  up  if 
she  dared  to  disobey  him.  As  for  going  to  these  evening  meet- 
ings, he  declared  he  meant  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  he  had  had  enough 
of  it.  It  did  not  do  her  any  sort  of  good,  and  made  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  expense  for  him.  He  should  put  an  end  to  it,  at 
any  and  every  hazard  I" 

Mr.  Jones  buret  out  a  laughing.  "  Is  that  all !"  said  he,  his 
face  as  red  as  the  setting  sun. 

"That  and  the  knothole,"  taid  Mr.  Capers,  smiling  good- 
naturedly. 

Mr.  Jones  offered  him  his  hand.  From  that  moment  they  were 
friends  again.  He  went  back  to  church  the  next  Sabbath,  as  he 
should  have  done.  But  Mrs.  Jenkins  has  never  heard  the  last  of  it. 
But  we  know  of  more  knot-holes  than  that  one. 
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MOSES  KIMBALL,  ESQ. 

The  portrait  on  this  page  was  drawn  expressly 
for  us  by  Mr.  Hill,  from  a  photograph  by  Masnry 
&  Silsbee,  and  is  not  only  a  faithful  likeness,  but  a 
fine  specimen  of  art.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen 
the  original  will  fail  to  recognize  it  at  a  glance. 
Moses  Kimball  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Essex 
county,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1809.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  at  the  public  schools  of  Rockport, 
Cape  Ann.  After  leaving  school,  he  passed  a  year 
in  his  father's  store,  and  then  removed  to  Boston, 
whither  he  was  sent  to  "  learn  to  be  a  merchant." 
In  due  course  of  time,  he  was  promoted  to  a  seat 
at  the  desk,  at  the  age  of  1 8.  Before  he  was  twenty, 
however,  he  had  started  in  life  as  a  dry  goods 
dealer  on  his  own  account.  Not  making  a  very 
rapid  advance  to  that  fortune  which  ^is  the  goal  of 
every  man  of  business,  he  established  a  gentlemen's 
furnishing  store,  and  flourished  greatly  in  this  new 
line,  reaping  large  profits.  Though  now  fairly 
launched  on  the  road  to  fortune,  he  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  and  at- 
tempted to  accelerate  it  by  engaging  in  Eastern 
land  speculations.  We  believe  he  was  not  among 
the  fortunate  adventurers  in  that  remarkable  lottery. 
He  was  next  infected  with  the  mania  of  becoming 
a  newspaper  proprietor;  and  accordingly,  in  1833, 
purchased  the  New  England  Galaxy,  a  weekly 
sheet  established  by  Joseph  T.  Buckingham.  He 
commenced  with  high  hopes,  and  an  energy  that 
deserved  success,  if  it  did  not  command  it.  Under 
Mr.  Kimball's  charge,  the  Galaxy  was  a  fearless 
and  brilliant  sheet,  well  arranged  and  well  con- 
ducted. If  we  remember  rightly,  that  excellent 
New  England  novel,  "  May  Martin,"  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Galaxy  as  a  prize  story.  The  late  Wm. 
J.  Snelling  was  engaged  as  assistant  editor,  and 
commenced  a  furious  onslaught  on  the  gamblers 
and  gambling  establishments  of  the  city  and  its  en- 
virons, which  made  a  great  stir  at  the  time,  and 
ensured  a  prodigious  sale  for  the  paper.  But  as  it 
did  not  seem  to  promise  a  speedy  fortune,  Mr.  Kim- 
ball, at  the  expiration  of  a  few  months'  experiment, 
sold  out  at  a  sacrifice  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
He  now  found  himself,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  with- 
out a  business,  in  debt,  and  with  a  family  to  sup- 
port. But  he  was  not  the  man  to  sit  down  under 
a  temporary  cloud,  and  give  up  beaten  in  the  battle 
of  life.  He  had  chosen  for  his  motto,  that  of  Gen.  Miller,  "I'll 
try,"  and  he  soon  went  to  work  again.  He  now  started  an  asso- 
ciation with  the  title  of  the  "  New  England  Print  Company,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  publish  cheap  though  handsome  engrav- 
ings of  popular  national  pictures,  such  as  the  "  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence," by  Trumbull,  of  which  100,000  copies  were  sold. 
But  "hard  times"  nipped  this  scheme  in  the  bud,  and  Mr.  Kim- 
ball was  compelled  to  relinquish  it.  The  old  New  England  Mu- 
seum being  for  sale,  he  purchased  its  collection  of  pictures  and 
curiosities  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother.  The  collection  was 
to  be  transferred  to  the  building  we  now  occupy,  then  in  process 
of  erection  ;  but  the  failure  of  the  contractor  caused  a  suspension 
of  work,  and  Mr.  Kimball  was  notified  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
building  he  occupied,  to  remove  his  goods.  In  this  dilemma,  he 
removed  them  to  Lowell,  and  opened  the  Lowell  Museum  in  that 
city.  The  next  year  tho  new  Boston  Museum  building  was  com- 
pleted, and  Mr.  Kimball  opened  it  with  great  eclat,  and  continued 
on  this  site  until  the  completion  of  the  splendid  and  costly  estab- 
lishment known  as  the  Boston  Museum.  It  was  in  our  building 
that  he  made  his  first  essay  at  dramatic  representations  with  com- 

fdete  success.  Convinced  that  the  drama  might  be  made  a  harm- 
ess  recreation,  as  well  as  a  powerful  medium  for  the  conveyance 
of  moral  truths,  Mr.  Kimball  resolved  to  attempt  its  introduction 
free  from  the  objectionable  features  which  had  hitherto  attended  it, 
and  accordingly  engaged  a  vaudeville  company,  and  fitted  up  a 
stage  in  the  picture  gallery,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  The 
experiment  was  completely  successful.  Respectable  people,  who 
had  never  seen  a  play,  and  would  on  no  account  have  entered  a 
theatre,  came  hither,  saw  for  themselves,  were  pleased  with  what 
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they  saw,  and  threw  their  influence  in  the  scale  of  the  manager. 
A  new  source  of  delight,  hitherto  sealed  up  to  them,  was  opened 
to  large  masses.  The  pieces  Mr.  Kimball  played  were  admirably 
produced  on  his  miniature  stage — thanks  to  his  liberality  and  good 
sense,  and  the  taste  of  his  stage  manager,  Mr.  Wm.  II.  Smith. 
But  Mr.  Kimball's  crowning  triumph  was  the  production  of  "  Tho 
Drunkard,"  a  piece  written  expressly  for  the  Museum,  to  show 
the  evils  of  intemperance.  It  had  a  prodigious  success.  The 
house  was  literally  overflowed  week  after  week,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  public  would  never  tire  of  witnessing  and  applauding  it. 
The  most  prominent  agents  in  the  temperance  movement  gave  it 
their  hearty  approval,  and  the  whole  community  supported  their 
verdict.  Mr.  Kimball  next  tried  scenic  spectacles,  having  secured 
the  pencil  of  one  of  the  first  artists  in  the  country,  Mr.  Charles 
Lchr.  The  "  Bohemian  Girl "  and  "  Cinderella  "  were  among  his 
many  triumphs  in  that  line.  From  time  to  time  he  made  addi- 
tions to  his  company,  until  finally,  before  removing  to  the  new 
establishment,  he  had  secured  an  admirable  troupe.  The  public 
favor  has  attended  him  in  every  move  he  has  made,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Museum,  by  night  and  day,  continues  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive places  of  amusement  in  "the  country.  Its  curiosities,  its  ad- 
mirable preparations  of  natural  history,  the  collection  of  weapons 
of  all  countries,  the  statuary,  the  pictures,  the  wax-work,  tho  dra- 
matic performances,  address  themselves  to  a  variety  of  tastes,  and 
give  offence  to  none.  "  Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  country," 
said  a  wise  man,  "and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws."  We  are 
almost  disposed  to  substitute  "  amusements  "  for  songs.  The  in- 
fluence of  popular  amusements  is  incalculable  ;  and  we  think  no 
one  will  deny,  that  the  man  who  establishes  permanently  a  source 


of  innocent  recreation,  one  in  which  multitudes  can 
participate,  deserves  well  of  his  country.  Hitherto 
we  have  considered  Mr.  Kimball  principally  as  a 
business  man ;  but  his  sphere  of  action  has  not  been 
limited  to  the  range  of  his  various  business  employ- 
ments. He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  is  extensively  known  as  a  powerful  and  popu- 
lar speaker ;  he  has  advocated  the  temperance  cause 
with  great  ability,  being  in  theory  and  practice  a 
moral  suasionist,  and  disposed  to  regard  intemper- 
ance rather  as  a  species  of  insanity  than  as  a  crime. 
In  1848,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  common 
council  of  this  city,  and  re-elected  the  following 
year;  subsequently  he  was  chosen  alderman.  He 
has  also  figured  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  as 
an  influential  member.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
success  of  Mr.  Kimball  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
luck,  but  to  good  sense,  honorable  ambition,  and 
untiring  energy.  For  many  years  his  experience 
showed  him  that  the  pathway  of  life  was  a  "hard 
road  to  travel."  There  arc  few  men  whose  spirit 
would  not  have  been  broken  by  the  various  reverses 
which,  from  time  to  time,  have  overtaken  his  "  best 
laid  plans."  His  present  prosperity  is  richly  de- 
served, and  he  employs  his  means  so  liberally,  and 
to  the  achievement  of  so  much  good — he  is  so  truly 
a  man  and  a  gentleman  every  inch,  that  wc  are  sure 
that  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  heartily  pray 
that  no  shadow  may  fall  upon  his  future  path 
through  life. 

«     m mm    I 

CORK  HARBOR,  IRELAND. 

The  accompanying  engraving  depicts  the  harbor 
of  Cork,  which  is  celebrated,  all  the  world  over,  for 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The  most  interesting 
points  in  the  charming  assemblage  of  mountain  ana 
valley,  land  and  water,  are  designated  by  numbers 
on  the  picture  corresponding  to  those  in  tho  sub- 
joined key  : — 1 .  Rostellan  and  Aghada ;  3.  Man- 
of-War  Roads ;  3.  Corkabeg ;  4.  Spike  Island  ;  5. 
Convict  Depot;  G.  Carlisle  Fort;  7.  Lighthouse; 
8.  Entrance  to  the  Harbor;  9.  Camden  Fort;  10. 
Cove  Harbor ;  11.  Hawll>owline  Island  and  Stores ; 
12.  Magazine;  13.  Black  Point;  14.  Monkstown 
Bay;  15.  Part  of  the  Tow  a  and  Church  Spire  of 
Monkstown.  The  city  of  Cork  is  eleven  miles 
above  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  contains  about 
90,000  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  the  vale  of  the  river 
Lee,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  which 
renders  the  climate  moist,  though  not  unhealthy.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  a  religious  establishment  founded  at  a  remote  period. 
Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  col- 
ony of  Danes  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  and  then,  and  for  a 
long  time  after,  consisted  of  a  single  street  in  an  island  formed  by 
the  river.  Even  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  described 
as  a  "  little  trading  town  of  much  resort,"  but  consisting  of  a 
single  street.  After  the  revolution  it  began  to  improve,  and  at 
length,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  Cork  harbor,  the 
principal  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  channel  fleet  during  the 
French  war,  and  its  being  a  great  mart  for  the  supply  of  tho  fleets 
and  colonies  with  provisions,  it  rose  rapidly  to  its  present  state  of 
wealth  and  importance.  The  city  is  intersected  by  two  great,  and 
some  smaller  branches  of  the  Lee,  the  latter  having  been  arched 
over  and  built  upon  ;  the  river  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  all  of 
modern  construction,  and  mostly  of  elegant  architecture.  The 
houses  in  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  city  are  of  limestone,  raised 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  sometimes  faced  with  roofing  slate  or 
cement;  those  in  the  modem  part  are  mostly  of  brick.  The  sub- 
urbs towards  the  south,  and  part  of  those  towards  the  north  and 
northwest,  are  occupied  by  persons  in  a  condition  bordering  on 
pauperism.  Tho  principal  streets  and  quarters  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  are  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  the  lanes  and  narrow 
brick  streets  are  generally  neglected.  The  whole  county  of  Cork 
abounds  in  picturesque  "view*,  which  excite  the  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  of  travellers  ;  but  the  view  of  the  harbor,  as  presented 
in  our  engraving,  is  probably  the  very  finest  of  all,  and  strikes  the 
eye  as  a  gem  of  natural  beauty  and  effect. 
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SPEAKING  ONE'S  MIND. 

We  have  often  thought,  that  the  man  who  renders  truth  repul- 
sive, is  very  nearly  as  much  of  a  moral  offender,  as  he  who  deals 
in  falsehood.  There  are  persons — hypocrites  of  the  worst  kind — 
who  use  the  clonk  of  truth  to  gratify  the  bitterest  malice.  With 
them,  in6olcnco  is  frankness;  aud  outraging  the  decencies  of  soci- 
efv,  merely  speaking  their  minds.  Such  a  one  is  our  friend, 
Strychnine  Wormwood,  Esq.  No  one  ever  breathed  a  word 
against  his  moral  character ;  nobody  every  caught  him  tripping — 
yet  ho  is  the  pest  of  the  circle  he  infects.  He  is  really  a  misan- 
thrope, bnt  he  cloaks  his  hatred  of  his  fellows  under  the  flimsy 
garb  of  frankness.  For  instance,  he  sees  a  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance enter  a  drawing-room  at  an  evening  party  all  smiles  and  hap- 
piness, and  looking  charmingly,  save  perhaps,  that  just  coming 
ont  of  tho  cold,  the  color  may  not  be  equally  distributed  over  her 
face.  She  sits  down  near  by,  and  is  complimented  by  a  friend,  who 
tells  her  she  looks  charmingly.  This  is  the  cue  for  Wormwood  to 
strike  in.  "How  can  you  violate  the  truth  so,  my  dear  fellow? 
Don't  you  see  the  lady's  nose  is  terribly  red  ? — or,  do  you  really 
think  a  red  nose  is  a  'feature V  If  it  were  my  case,  I  should  be 
afraid  of  erysipelas."  The  poor  girl  glances  in  the  mirror,  sees  a 
temporary  tinge  in  the  most  prominent  feature  of  her  face,  con- 
firmatory of  Wormwood's  assertion,  and  is  perfectly  wretched  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  When  others  seek  to  console  a  sea  cap- 
tain's wife,  whoso  ship  has  not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  while,  by 
suggesting  various  ways  to  account  at  once  for  her  safety  and  de- 
lay, Wormwood  assures  her  that  such  speculations  arc  not  worth 
listening  to — the  vessel  'u  undoubtedly  lost ;  and  he  repeats  a  dozen 
different  modes  of  wreck  and  destruction,  in  one  of  which  she  must 
infallibly  have  perished,  winding  up  with,  "  I'm  sorry,  ma'am,  that 
I  haven't  the  gift  of  invention,  liko  my  friends  here.  I  could  glide 
through  life  much  more  agreeably,  if  I  didn't  deal  in  facts ;  but  I 
have  a  weakness,  ma'am,  for  the  truth,  and  I  must  speak  my  mind, 
if  it  kills  me."  The  hypocritical  knave,  it  never  hurts  him ;  it  is 
the  happiness  of  others  he  destroys  by  his  rudeness  and  bluntness. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  Strychnine  Wormwood  is  a  bachelor. 


-^-»-»  » 


Divorces. — During  tho  last  year,  fifty-nine  divorces  were 
granted  by  the  courts  in  Baltimore.  Grim  old  bachelors  savagely 
chuckle  over  these  statistics ; — it  is  some  consolation  to  them  in 
the  dangerous  period  of  leap  year,  when  they  may  be  seized  and 
dragged  to  the  "  bridle  haltar"  without  a  moment's  warning. 


SPLINTERS. 


The  Haytien  army,  under  the  Emperor  Faustin  I.,  has 

again  been  beaten  by  the  Dominicans. 

The  whaling  ship  Lapwing  arrived  at  Newport,  after  thirty 

months  cruise,  with  a  $135,000  cargo. 

....  The  Sound  navigation  has  been  resumed  after  fifty  days 
interruption.     Rather  un-sound  navigation. 

....  Mr.  Everett's  oration  on  tho  character  of  Washington  has 
proved  the  most  popular  of  all  his  addresses. 

....  A  family  in  Danvers  was  lately  poisoned  by  using  hen- 
bane instead  of  tea.     One  member  died. 

....  The  French  republicans  of  New  York  lately  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  the  revolution  of  1848. 

The  United  States  steamship  Niagara,  built  by  Mr.  George 

Steers,  will  cost  about  a  million  of  dollars. 

....  The  average  running  time  of  the  Collins  steamers  beats 
the  Cunard  boats  about  four  hours  a  trip. 

....  Gutta  pcrcha  pipes  aro  used  in  London,  in  preference  to 
lead,  for  conveying  water. 

....  Elsworth,  tho  pedestrian,  who  walked  1000  miles  in  as 
many  hours  here,  was  lately  killed  in  Nicaragua. 

....  The  dogs  of  the  United  States  are  said  to  cost  ten  millions 
— quite  a  k9  figure. 

....  Wo  shall  have  plenty  of  oysters  in  the  market  just  when 
the  R's  drop  out  of  the  months. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz's  "Ernest  Linwood,"  her  last 

work,  is  decidedly  her  best  production. 

A  woman  in  this  city  lately  stole  a  baby  to  add  to  her  dis- 
tress, and  get  into  the  almshouse. 

Capt.  Kane  receives  .£10,000  from  the  British  government 

for  ascertaining  tho  fate  of  Franklin. 

....  The  Paris  papers  warn  ruined  gamblers  "  not  to  blow 
their  brains  out."     Gamblers  and  suicides  have  none. 

A  single  pew  in  King's  Chapel  lately  sold  for  S1200;  that 

would  build  and  shingle  a  country  meeting-house. 

....  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  Havana  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  health.     Many  Americans  are  there. 

....  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones's  play  of  "  Zafari "  has  been  completely 
successful — like  all  his  pieces. 


"  Tub  last  Day  ox  the  Plains." — The  next  of  our  scries  of 
large  pictures  from  the  pencil  of  Billings,  thus  entitled,  will  appear 
in  our  forthcoming  number.  It  represents  a  camp  of  western  emi- 
grants on  the  California  trail,  and  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art. 


Bosh. — Tho  story  that  the  eccentric  Lndy  Ellcnborough,  the 
divorced  wife  of  the  haughty  and  aristocratic  governor-general  of 
India,  has  been  assassinated  in  a  Turkish  seraglio,  turns  out  to  bo 
a  hoax  of  the  London  penny-a-liners. 


AIR  AND  EXERCISE. 

Spring-time  of  year  is  coming,  though  it  may  advance  slowly 
and  haltingly,  and  we  shall  all  before  a  great  while,  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  atmosphere  of  artificially  heated  apartments  and 
enabled  to  go  out  of  doors  and  enjoy  the  genial  sunshine  and  the 
healthy  breath  of  nature.  Before  they  bid  adieu  to  overcoats  and 
India  rubbers,  to  shawls,  muffs,  tippets  and  boas,  it  behooves  the 
thoughtful  of  cither  sex  to  make  up  their  minds  what  they  will  do 
in  the  matter  of  exercise  when  tho  lingering  prohibitory  laws  of 
winter  aro  repealed. 

That  we  Americans  do  not  take  air  and  exercise  enough  is  a 
miserable  fact.  It  stares  us  in  the  face  in  the  shape  of  pale,  debil- 
itated men  of  forty,  and  sallow,  hollow-checked,  jiusse'es  women  of 
thirty.  There  is  a  lack  of  muscle  in  the  men  nnd  of  bloom  in 
the  women.  Tho  climate  is  a  trying  »ne,  to  be  sure,  but  that 
very  fact  should  only  stimulate  us  to  fight  with  and  overcome,  not 
to  fly  from  it,  and  seek  refuge  against  it  in  interior  atmospheres, 
fifty  times  more  fatal.  Have  we  reason  to  fear  consumption — that 
insidious  foe  of  New  England — straightway  wo  house  ourselves, 
inutile  ourselves,  heat  ourselves,  and  deny  the  balmiest  breath  of 
air  access  to  our  lungs.  We  drug  our  bodies  with  costly  artificial 
tonics,  but  we  neglect  those  tonics  which  nature  has  provided  so 
bountifully  and  without  cost.  One  half  of  us  arc  faded  hot-house 
flowers,  the  other  a  race  of  unfortunate  over-worked  bipeds.  We 
perform  such  herculean  tasks  that  we  do  not  give  ourselves  time 
for  exercise  without  work,  and  particularly  out  of  door  exercise. 
The  falsity  of  our  mode  of  life  is  particularly  perceptible  in  tho 
condition  of  our  women.  With  few  exceptions,  their  mode  of 
life  and  dress  is  unnatural,  and  the  early  fading  of  their  peerless 
beauty  is  the  legitimate  penalty  of  their  utter  practical  neglect  of 
hygienic  philosophy.  There  is  no  reason,  even  with  the  antago- 
nism of  climate  as  a  drawback,  why  the  bloom  and  health  of  our 
ladies  should  not  last  as  long  as  those  of  the  vaunted  belles  of 
England.  "  Fair,  fat  and  forty,"  describes  a  large  class  of  Eng- 
lish women,  whose  charms  in  the  meridian  of  life  eclipse  the 
nascent  beauties  of  its  maiden  dawn.  How  few  American  women 
at  forty  retain  their  good  looks  and  elasticity  of  health  and  spirit. 

If  our  fair  countrywomen  would  preserve  to  the  latest  hour 
possible,  the  charm  of  beauty  and  the  blessing  of  health,  instead 
of  sinking  into  early  valetudinarianism,  they  must  do  as  the  Eng- 
lish women  do — accustom  themselves  to  take  long  walks  in  stout 
shoes,  ride  on  horseback,  busy  themselves,  when  their  situation 
allows  it,  in  the  garden  and  the  dairy,  in  tho  practical  study  of 
botany  and  in  sketching  out  of  doors.  We  have  no  objection  to 
boating,  even — aud  we  have  seen  belles  who  could  angle  for  trout 
as  skillfully  as  they  could  angle  for  beaux. 

If  all  the  "  women's  rights  "  demanded  by  the  "  strong-mind- 
ed "  of  the  sex,  be  conceded,  they  ought  certainly  to  prepare  them- 
selves by  strengthening  their  frames,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  head 
armies  like  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  to  course  deer  like  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  follow  tho  chase  with  the  ardor  of  Dame  Juliana 
Bcrners,  Abbess  of  St.  Albans.  Di.  Draper,  the  daughter  of  a 
staunch  old  sportsman  in  tho  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  as 
fond  of  fox-hunting  as  her  father,  and  yet  "  died  at  York,  at  a 
good  old  age,  and  what  was  surprising  to  many  sportsmen  who 
feared  to  follow  her,  with  whole  bones,  in  her  bed." 

But  we  have  no  fox-hunting  in  this  country,  and  therefore  our 
fair  ones  must  be  content  with  a  canter  or  trot  on  the  highwavs ; 
and  we  look  to  see  them  thronged  the  coming  season  with  fair 
equestrians  engaged  in  tho  laudable  pursuit  or  preservation  of 
health.  Let  them  make  war  on  pallor  and  languor,  and  beauty 
will  be  the  result. 


Leap  Year. — It  is  said  that  ladies  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  leap  year  and  doing  an  extensive  business 
in  the  courting  line.  When  good  Queen  Margaret  filled  the  throne 
of  Scotland  in  the  13th  century,  the  legislators  were  determined 
that  every  year  should  be  as  good  as  a  leap  year,  for  they  passed 
the  following  act  (in  1288).  "  It  is  statute  and  ordaint  that  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  her  most  blessed  magestie,  ilk  maiden  ladye  of 
both  high  and  low  estate,  shall  hao  libertie  to  bespeake  ye  man  she 
likes  ;  albeit,  gif  he  refuses  to  take  hir  to  bo  bis  wyf,  he  shall  be 
mulcit  in  ye  sumc  of  one  hundredth  pundis  or  less,  as  his  estate 
moi  be,  except  and  alwais  gif  he  can  make  it  appear  that  he  is 
betrothit  to  anc  ither  woman,  then  that  he  shall  be  free." 


Messrs.  Meade  of  New  York. — We  have  had  occasion  often 
to  speak  of  these  daguerreotype  and  photographic  artists,  whose 
roonis  at  233  Broadway  are  filled  with  exquisite  specimens  of 
their  art.  They  have  lately  discovered  a  process  of  taking  daguer- 
reotypes on  silk,  and  so  fixing  them  that  washing  does  not  injure 
the  pictures  in  the  least.  The  variety  of  uses  to  which  this  dis- 
covery may  be  put  is  endless.  These  daguerreotypes  on  silk  will 
wear  as  long  as  the  fabric  itself. 

Pointed. — When  the  editor  of  a  Mississippi  paper  threatened, 
in  print,  to  "  put  a  full  stop  over  each  of  the  eyes  of  the  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Journal,"  Prentice  replied  :  "  While  he  is  putting  a 
full  stop  over  our  eyes,  we  will  put  his  nose  in  a  parenthesis." 


i  ^«^  i - 


Col.  Fremont. — This  gentleman,  owns  some  forty  miles  of 
territory  in  California,  full  of  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth,  and 
is  therefore  probably  tho  richest  private  individual  in  the  world. 


Macaclat. — We  shall  soon  have  Macaulay's  fifth  volume,  it 

is  said.     He  must  use  good  speed,  or  his  life  will   end   before  his 

history. 

«■■»>- 

Sew,  Sew. — We  believe  it  was  that  incorrigible  Punch  who 

said  that  a  great  deal  of  ladies'  needlework  was  iitmHess  work. 


REPUBLICAN  SIMPLICITY. 

Wo  were  much  amused  the  other  day  by  reading  in  an  English 
journal  some  extracts  from  a  work  on  this  country  recently  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  entitled  "  The  Englishwoman  in  America," 
wherein  the  fair  writer  expresses  her  astonishment  at  some  of  the 
up-town  splendors  of  New  York.  Associating  the  idea  of  a  re- 
public with  a  Spartan,  or  at  least  Batavian  plainness  in  the  mode 
of  living,  the  magnificence  of  the  dwellings  of  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can millionaires  took  her  completely  by  surprise.  And  this  sur- 
prise may  perhaps  be  echoed  by  many  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
when  they  hear  this  English  lady  aver  that  two  or  three  interiors 
in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  surpass  in  magnificence  the  ducal 
and  even  royal  residences  of  Great  Britain.  Entering  halls  paved 
with  costly  marbles  and  mosaics,  lined  with  statues,  and  adorned 
with  orange  trees  and  fountains,  our  Englishwoman  could  hardly 
believe  herself  in  America — and  when  she  passed  from  room  to 
room,  furnished  in  different  styles,  such  as  the  Mediaeval,  the  Eliz- 
abethan, the  Turkish,  nnd  the  French,  where  she  saw  tables  inlaid 
with  gems  that  cost  $10,000  apiece,  and  articles  of  virtu  obtained 
at  fabulous  prices,  her  astonishment  reached  its  height.  The  fact 
is,  we  have  entered  fairly  on  such  a  period  of  luxury  as  that  which 
formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  tho  Venetian  republic.  Some  of 
our  merchant  princes  rival  those  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  princely 
munificence  of  our  expenditure.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  luxury 
becoming  universal  with  us.  The  extent  and  geographical  char- 
acter of  our  republic  forbid  it.  One  or  two  great  cities  may 
exhibit  circles  of  extravagance  and  splendor,  bnt  they  will  ever 
remain  isolated  and  abnormal  facts — there  is  little  danger  that 
extravagance  will  ever  become  a  national  characteristic. 


No  Acting. — The  tragedy  of  Othello  was  lately  performed  to 
the  life,  or  rather  to  the  death,  in  a  small  town  of  Italy.  On  the 
Italian  stage,  Desdemona  is  not  smothered,  but  poignarded.  In 
the  last  scene  the  actor  approached  the  heroine,  mado  the  fatal 
stab,  which  was  followed  by  a  thrilling  shriek,  and  the  curtain  de- 
scended amidst  the  applause  of  the  audience  at  the  naturalness  of 
the  performance.  But  a  real  tragedy,  and  not  a  mimic  one,  had 
been  enacted.  The  actor  was  in  fact  a  jealous  lover,  who  had 
taken  t  his  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  violence  of  his  evil  passion. 
He  escaped  before  the  authorities  could  seize  him,  and  is  now  a 
brigand  of  the  Abruzzi. 


Learning. — Our  friend  Blivins  loses  no  opportunity  of  airing 
his  French,  in  season  or  out  of  season.  The  other  day  he  accosted 
a  gentleman  in  Washington  Street,  with  "  Quelle  heure  est  il  f" 
(what  time  is  it)  ?  The  gentleman  replied  in  Latin,  "  Nescio,"  (I 
know  not).  "  Is  it  possible  I"  exclaimed  Blivins,  "  I  had  no  idea 
it  was  so  late."    Poor  fellow ! 


Important  to  Tailors. — When  garments  that  have  proved 
too  tight  are  returned  to  you  with  directions  to  let  them  out,  it  is 
not  intended  that  you  should  let  them  out  to  fast  young  men,  charg- 
ing a  dollar  an  evening. 

^ ^ ^^^^■^^——  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

MARRIAGES. 

In  thtii  city,  by  Her.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Henry  Lyford  to  Mias  Annie  I.  Miller; 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  John  Wiley  to  Miss  Amanda  Woodman ;  by  Iter.  Mr. 
Skinner,  Mr.  Ethan  A.  Wentworth  to  Miss  Ellen  J.  De  Wolf:  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Winkley,  Mr.  Samuel  Hall  to  Miss  Sarah  K.  French .  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr. 
David  B.  Home  to  Miss  Julia  Pitman.— At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins,  Mr.  George  H  Conant  to  Miss  Caroline  L.  Edwards.— At  Cambridge,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  Robert  Burton  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Patterson— At  Quincy, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Oeorgo  A.  Bent  to  Miss  Susan  W.  I'routy. — At  Lynn, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Jewell,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Jacobs  to  Miss  Mary  D.  Martin. — At  Salem, 
by  Rev.  Mr  Carlton,  Mr.  Thomas  Hinsmans  to  Miss  Maria  Beecher.— At  Scit- 
uate,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  George  G.  Vinal  to  Miss  Martha  T.  Merritt.— At 
Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gunnison,  Mr  Alfred  J  Wiggiu  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann 
Dcnniion.  both  of  Rockport— At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  David 
E.  Randall,  of  Ipswich,  to  Miss  Hannah  Eaton,  of  Salem. — At  Dunstable,  by 
itev.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  R.  Pebbles,  of  Natick,  to  Mia  May  J.  M.  Cumminga. — 
At  Lowell,  by  Rer.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  John  Sheldon  to  Miss  Caroline  White.— At 
Haverhill,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Uorsford.  Mr.  S.  L.  Butman,  of  Newburyport,  to  Miss 
Laura  A.  Whittier. — At  Giluiantou,  N.  H,  Henry  Rockwood,  M.  D.,  of  Hall- 
fax,  Vt.,  to  Miss  Laura  A.  Clifford. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Mr.  Zenas  Sawyer,  47:  Widow  Ljdia  Richardson.  62;  Widow 
Hannah  Andrews,  of  Uingham.  79;  Mrs.  Ann  Bourguin,  70;  Eslas  Preble, 
Esq.,  formerly  of  York,  Me.,  79:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C,  wife  of  Dr.  Abel  Ball,  42; 
Mrs.  Abigail  Pitman,  80.  Mr.  Samuel  Bartlett.  69;  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  C,  wife 
of  Mr.  Isaac  W  Frye.  36  —At  Hoxbury.  Mr.  Andrew  Newman,  50.— At  Charles- 
town,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Williams,  31;  Widow  Sarah  Brown  Blanchard,  82 —At 
Dorchester,  Mr.  John  Preston,  69;  Mrs.  Martha  Ann  Marshall,  36.— At  Cam- 
bridgeport.  Mrs.  .Mary  C.  Howes.  70,  Mrs.  Octavia  S  Cornell,  44.— At  Chelsea, 
Mr  .lamb  Hodge.  65.— At  Brighton,  Mr.  James  Wright.  36.— At  Lynn.  Mr. 
William  Wiggin,  92;  Mr.  Jonathan  Moulron,  44.— At  Quincv.  Mrs.  Mary  D., 
wife  of  Hon  Thomas  Green  leaf,  89.— At  Salem,  Mrs  Betsey  Patten  Story,  80; 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Stimpscn.  21 ;  Mr.  Gregor  McDonald,  26;  Mr.  Joseph  Hen- 
derson, G2— At  Needham,  Mr.  John  Wilkins.  92.— At  Newburyport,  Capt. 
Oliver  0.  Jones,  47;  Mr.  David  Preston,  of  Lynnfield.  78  —At  Fitchburg,  Dr. 
O.  L.  EL  Huntley.— At  Williamsburg.  Widow  Lydia  Briggs,  95.— At  Plttsfleld, 
Mr.  Joseph  Kerler.  79—  At  Kingston.  Mr.  Robert  Cushman.  67.— At  Prince- 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
COME  O'ER  THE  LAIvE— SERENADE. 

BT     0KVILLE     P  E  A  R  S  B  B. 

Come  o'er  the  lake,  with  mo,  lore. 

The  moon  (bines  clear  and  bright 
Upon  yon  mimic  sea,  love; 

We'll  float  in  her  silver  light. 
The  balm;  summer  breeze,  love, 

Scarce  moves  the  passive  tide, 
As  it  plays  among  the  trees,  love, 

That  line  the  water  side. 

Sweet  scents  from  new- mown  hay,  love, 

Ascend  from  mead  and  vale ; 
Anon  from  the  forest  gray,  love, 

Trills  forth  the  nightingale. 
They've  It  ft  their  gorgeous  caves,  love, 

Those  Naiads  fair,  to  play 
On  the  lightly-rippling  waves,  love, 

Whore  the  moonbeams  sparkle  gay. 

All  beauteous  things  combine,  love, 

Around  this  cherished  spot ; 
Be  gladness  thine  and  mine,  love, 

All  anxious  cares  forgot. 
Afar  in  heaven's  blue  dome,  love, 

Those  glimmering  stars  we  see 
Will  guard  secure  thy  home,  love, — 

Then  haste  away  with  me. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    BOY    HERO. 


BT    BYLVANU8    COBB,   JR. 

It  was  on  Saturday  morning,  the  fifteenth  of  December,  that 
little  Paul  Lavcre  sat  by  a  low,  smouldering  fire  in  the  only  apart- 
ment of  the  cot  that  had  any  furniture  in  it.  He  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  though  his  face  had  an  older  look.  There  were  lines 
of  care  upon  his  high  brow,  and  the  nether  lip  had  a  peculiar 
compression  unusual  in  one  of  his  years,  lie  was  small  in  stat- 
ure, but  with  much  nerve,  and  a  decision  of  character  that  mani- 
fested itself  in  every  look  and  movement.  His  eyes  were  bent  on 
the  embers  now,  and  he  was  in  deep  thought. 

Near  him,  in  a  great  arm-chair,  sat  his  mother.  She  was  pale 
and  thin  ;  and  the  low,  deep,  hollow-sounding  cough  that  ever  and 
anon  burst  from  her  throat,  told  too  plainly  there  was  need  of  a  phy- 
sician. She  was  not  over  five  and  thirty,  though,  like  her  boy,  sho 
looked  older.     The  lines  of  care  and  sorrow  were  deep  and  long. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  consisted  of  a  small  table,  two  com- 
mon chair*  besides  the  one  in  which  the  widow  sat,  and  one  small 
bed.  The  rest  of  the  house  was  empty.  Nearly  all  the  furniture 
they  once  possessed  had  been  sold  by  the  husband  and  father  be- 
fore he  died,  and  what  few  articles  he  had  left,  besides  these  in 
this  room,  had  been  sold  to  pay  the  rent.  Of  ornament,  there  was 
none — unless  wo  notice  the  old  musket  that  hung  on  two  wooden 
bockots  over  the  door.  That  would  have  been  sold  long  before, 
bad  not  Mrs.  Lavcre  clung  to  it  with  all  her  power  of  entreaty  and 
prayer.  It  had  been  her  father's  musket,  and  ho  had  carried  it 
bravely  and  honorably  through  the  blood-stained  fields  of  Tren- 
ton, Princeton,  Brandywino  and  Germantown  ;  and  when  dying, 
ho  gavo  it  to  his  daughter.  The  poor  woman  clung  to  that  as  the 
last  memento  of  her  better  days. 

"Paul,"  spoko  the  mother,  in  a  weak,  faint  tone,  "is  there  no 
more  wood  I" 

"  I  can  easily  got  some,  mother,  when  you  arc  able  to  spare  me. 
I  have  some  gathered  up  by  the  roadside  near  the  pond." 

"  Then  you  may  go  now.  I  shall  get  along  very  well  until  you 
como  back." 

So  the  boy  put  on  his  cap,  and  started  off  with  the  sled.  Ho 
was  gone  nearly  an  hour,  and  when  he  returned,  he  boro  wood 
enough  to  last  through  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  during  the  morrow. 
A  better  fire  was  soon  kindled,  and  then  Paul  moved  out  the  little 
table,  and  placed  a  loaf  of  bread  on  it.  He  then  made  some  tea; 
and  when  that  was  done,  he  asked  his  mother  if  she  would  cat. 

"  This  is  all,"  he  said.  "  Not  another  crumb  of  food  is  there  in 
out  house.  But  Ictus  eat ;  I  can  beg  more.  I  am  used  to  it  now." 
This  was  spoken  bitterly — this  last  sentence ;  and  the  widow 
looked  for  the  moment  as  though  she  would  chide  her  son  for  it. 
But  the  look  quickly  passed  away,  for  sho  remembered  that  for 
many  weary,  weary  weeks  he  had  supported  her. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  that  the  door  of  the 
cot  was  opened,  and  two  men  entered.  One  of  them  was  Mr. 
Notworth,  the  owner  of  tho  dwelling,  nc  was  a  tall,  slim  man, 
with  sharp,  angular  features,  thin,  grizzled  hair,  small  red  eyes,  a 
largo  mouth,  and  a  narrow,  contracted  brow.  He  was  a  hard, 
cruel  mau  ;  unfeeling  in  the  extreme,  and  seemed  to  know  of  but 
one  incentive  to  action — and  that  incentive  was  money.  The 
other  man  was  Notworth's  tool — a  stout,  burly  clown,  ready  to 
do  anything  his  master  bade  him,  so  long  as  his  wages  were  paid. 
"  Well,  Mrs.  Lavere,  the  other  week  has  gone,  and  now  I  want 
my  house."  Thus  spoke  the  landlord,  in  a  harsh,  imperative  tone. 
"O,  good  sir,"  the  widow  returned,  clasping  her  tliin,  whito 
hands,  and  raising  them  towards  him,  "  I  am  not  able  to  movo 
now.     Let  me  stay  here  yet  a  while  longer." 

"  Can  you  pay  me  the  rent?"  asked  Notworth,  harshly. 
"  Not  now ;  but  perhaps  Paul  may  find  some  work — " 
"And  why  hasn't  he  found  work  already  ?" 
"  Because  he  could  not  leave  me,  sir.     I  have  been  very  rick, 
and  I  should  have  died  but  for  his  attention.     0,  sir,  let  us  stay — " 
"  No  !   not  another  hour  !     I  nin  not  to  support  all  the  paupers 


in  the  town !     I  have  a  family  who  wish  to  move  in  hero  at  once. 
You  can  go  to  the  poor-house  !" 

"  Alas !  we  must  come  to  that  soon !  I  had  hoped  we  might 
escape  that — I  had  hoped  it  for  my  poor  boy's  sake.  I  had  hoped 
that  health  might  come  back  to  me,  and  that  then  my  boy  and 
myself  might  both  work.  O,  we  could  pay  yon  then  !  But  I  am 
not  able  to  now.     I  am  very  sick." 

"Nonsense!  you're  well  enough  to  go  to  the  poor-house.  I 
have  brought  my  man  on  purpose  to  help  you  there ;  he  will  haul 
you  on  a  sled  part  of  the  way." 

"But,  sir — the  poor-house  is  five  miles  off !     0,1  could   not 
live  to  reach  it  in  this  cold  weather  I     Wait  until  it  is  warmer — 
until  I  am  stronger.     O,  I  will  try  to  get  well  as  soon  as  I  can  I" 
"I  tell  you  I  wont  wait  another  hour — no,  not  half  an  hour! 
If  your  husband  was — " 

"  O,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  sir,"  gasped  the  poor  woman,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  again,  "  do  not  speak  of  him !  He  has  gone  to 
meet  his  God,  and  he  has  suffered  enough." 

"Pooh  I"  uttered  tho  unfeeling  wretch.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  that !  I  say  your  husband  brought  ye  down  to  this  by  his  own 
acts  ;  and  d'ye  s'pose  I'm  a  goin'  to  support  yo,  when  the  town 
stands  ready  to  take  ye  ?  No.no!  Now,  out  ye  go  !  Ye  can  go 
now  as  well  as  ever.  I  tell  ye  the  house  I  must  have,  and  I  will 
have  it !  Ye  owe  me  for  two  months'  rent  now,  and,  of  course, 
I'll  never  get  it ;  but  ye  wont  owe  mo  any  more.  I've  let  ye  stay 
here  just  long  enough — now  move  !" 

The  widow  bowed  her  head,  and  burst  into  tears. 
"  Oho — ye're  comin'  that,  eh !  Here,  Crow,  take  her  up  and 
carry  her  out.  Put  her  on  to  yer  sled,  if  she  can't  walk  ;  and  per- 
haps we'll  get  a  sleigh  when  we  get  up  to  the  house.  Take  her 
right  out.  It's  comin'  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  a  man  can't  have 
his  own  house — and  after  two  whole  months'  notice  at  that !" 

Paul  Lavere  had  been  standing  all  this  time  by  the  door,  where 
he  had  gone  to  let  the  visitors  in,  and  his  frame  had  been  shaken 
by  emotions  such  as  ho  had  never  before  experienced.  More  than 
once  had  he  been  on  the  point  of  taking  the  tongs  and  springing 
at  the  monster,  but  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness  withheld  him. 
But  ho  could  bear  no  more.  When  those  last  words  dropped  from 
Notworth's  lips,  lie  moved  quickly  to  the  other  door,  and  snatched 
down  the  old  musket.  He  drew  back  the  hammer,  and  the  sharp 
click  arrested  the  landlord's  attention. 

"  Stand  back  !"  the  boy  cried,  bringing  the  piece  to  his  shoul- 
der, and  aiming  it.  "  Lay  a  hand  on  my  mother,  and  I'll  shoot 
you  as  true  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  !  My  gun  is  loaded,  sir. 
I  loaded  it  in  hopes  to  shoot  a  duck  for  my  mother.  Don't  touch 
her!  In  Heaven's  name  don't !  I  would  not  have  your  blood  on 
my  hands ;  but  I  do  not  lie  !" 

The  boy  was  pale  as  ashes,  but  not  a  nerve  in  his  body  trem- 
bled. His  large,  dark  eyes  were  burning  with  a  fearful  intensity 
and  his  lips  were  compressed  until  the  prints  of  the  teeth  within 
were  plainly  to  be  seen. 

Of  course  a  man  with  such  feelings  as  Notworth  had  displayed, 
could  be  nothing  but  a  coward.     His  mau  Crow  fell  back  in  a 
moment,  for  he  saw  too  plainly  the  meaning  of  the  boy's  face. 
"  Put  down  that  gun  !"  gasped  the  landlord. 
"  Not  until  you  have  left  the  house,  sir,"  replied  Paul,  in  a 
hushed  tone.     "  Leave  us  now,  and  I  will  make  some  arrangement 
for  a  new  home ;  but  place  your  hand  on  my  mother,  and  you  die." 
Of  course  the  wretch  stormed,  and  threatened,  and  swore ;  but 
ho  dared  not  tempt  the  boy,  who  looked  on  him  so  strangely. 

"  Well,  Crow,"  he  said  at  length,  after  he  found  that  his  coarse 
threats  had  no  effect,  "  we  will  go  now ;  and  when  we  come  again, 
we'll  have  them  with  us  as  will  have  the  law  in  their  hands." 

"  O,  mother,  you  do  not  blame  me  !"  cried  Paul,  springing  to 
his  parent's  side  after  the  men  had  gone. 

"  No,  no,  Paul,"  the  widow  returned,  gazing  with  pride  on  her 
noble  boy,  "I  cannot  blame  you;  but  I  fear  they  will  do  some- 
thing dreadful,  now." 

"Fear  not  on  that  account,  mother.  When  I  took  down  your 
father's  gun,  I  had  another  resolution  formed  in  my  soul.  Wait, 
for  I  will  try  one  more  thing  for  aid.  I  will  try  tho  assembled 
Christianity  of  the  town." 

******* 
Tho  Sabbath  bells  rang  out  clear  upon  the  frosty  air,  and  people 
put  on  their  best  garments  to  go  up  to  the  house  of  God  and  pray. 
The  sleigh-bells  jingled  over  the  smooth  road,  as  the  more  favored 
ones  flew  by,  and  ever  and  anon  a  more  h amble  churchgoer 
stepped  out  into  the  deep  snow  to  let  the  equipage  pass.  By-and- 
by  a  thin,  pale  face  appeared  in  the  entry  of  tho  church. 

"  Haint  you  got  no  better  clothes  'n  them  to  wear  to  mcctin', 
boy  !"  the  sexton  asked. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  have  none  others." 
"  Well,  never  mind.     Here,  I'll  show  yon  a  sent." 
And  shortly  after  this,  Mr.  David  Notworth  entered  the  church. 
He  was  habited  in  black,  and  the  deacons  all  bowed  to  him  as  ho 
passed  them.     He  did  not  see  the  poor  boy  under  the  gallery. 

It  seemed  a  strange  coincidence  that  morning,  that  the  minister 
should  have  preached  tho  sermon  he  did.  He  took  the  whole  of 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians — 
that  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  cliarity.  It  was  a  noble  theme, 
and  the  speaker  was  a  warm-hearted,  zealous  mau.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  he  allowed  bis  zeal  to  mount  into  the  upper  fields  of 
pathos  and  stirring  appeal ;  and  he  made  it  a  plain  case  that  all 
the  phases  of  charity  are  necessary  to  Christian  life. 

Bv-and-by  the  sermon  was  closed,  and  the  last  hymn  was  sung. 
Paul  started  to  his  feet,  and  had  moved  a  step  forward — but  he 
come  nigh  fainting  beneath  the  task  he  had  imposed  upon  himself. 
In  a  moment  more  the  benediction  would  be  pronounced,  and 
then  it  would  be  too  late.  He  gave  one  deep  throt — lie  thought 
of  his  mother — and  his  soul  was  strong  once  more.     The  clergy- 


man was  on  his  feet  when  the  boy  sprang  forward.     On  ho  went, 
up  the  aisle  until  he  reached  the  pulpit  steps. 

"  One  word,  sir  1  O,  one  word !  In  tho  name  of  Him  whom 
you  serve,  hear  me  I" 

The  man  of  God  dropped  his  hands  npon  tho  cushion  before 
him,  and  gazed  upon  the  boy  in  speechless  astonishment;  but 
regaining  his  composure,  he  said  :  "  What  is  it,  my  son  ?" 

With  one  mighty  effort,  Paul  stilled  his  wildly  beating  heart, 
and  then  raised  his  head.  He  knew  that  then  was  the  time,  if 
ever,  for  the  people  were  anxious  now  to  hear  him.  He  raised  his 
hands,  clasped  firmly  together,  towards  the  pulpit,  nnd  in  a  wild, 
frantic  tone,  he  uttered  : 

"  O,  sir,  I  have  henrd  you  preach  to-day  such  truths  as  I  know 
are  of  God,  and  I  hope  they  are  not  mere  idle  sayings  here.  O, 
pardon  me,  and  listen.  I  mean  no  wrong — I  only  ask  you,  as  yon 
love  your  God,  to  hear  me."  Here  he  turned  towards  the  aston- 
ished people,  and  his  voice  had  now  become  more  calm  and  clear. 
"  You,  many  of  you,  knew  my  father;  you  know  he  is  dead.  But 
blame  him  as  you  will,  you  cannot  blame  my  mother  or  myself. 
We  were  not  to  blame  that  he  became  low  and  degraded  ;  we  were 
not  to  blame  that  ho  became  a  victim  of  the  fell  destroyer.  My 
mother  prayed  for  him  on  her  knees,  and  never,  never,  in  his  most 
degraded  moments,  was  she  cold  or  harsh.  He  died,  and  he  left 
us  poor — very  poor.  My  mother  has  been  sick — sick  even  unto 
the  shadows  of  death ;  and  I  her  only  nurse.  I  would  work  if  I 
could  leave  my  mother,  but  I  cannot.  I  can  beg — I  have  begged 
— I  have  begged  the  food  that  has  sustained  us.  Last  night  a 
man  came  to  turn  us  from  the  house  we  occupied  ;  he  would  havo 
turned  my  mother  out  into  the  cold,  chill,  wintry  air,  had  I  not, 
boy  as  I  am,  made  him  afraid  to  do  the  deed.  But  we  cannot  lire 
there  always  so.  We  owo  our  landlord  twelve  dollars  for  rent, 
and  he  has  swont  with  an  oath  that  he  would  turn  us  out  of  doors 
by  force  of  arms  if  we  do  not  leave.  'Twould  kill  my  mother  to 
be  moved  now.  And  now,  I  only  ask  this — Take  care  of  my 
mother,  and  give  me  work.  Do  this,  and  so  may  God  bless  you  I" 
This  had  not  been  spoken  connectedly,  as  we  have  written  it ; 
but  at  spasmodic  intervals,  broken  by  sobs  and  weeping.  Tho 
effect  was  electrical.  Never  before  had  such  a  thing  been  heard 
of,  and  yet  few  seemed  to  think  it  out  of  place.  Most  of  them 
were  too  much  moved  to  think  of  anything  but  the  story  they 
had  heard.  That  same  boy  might  have  told  them  his  simple 
story  in  the  street,  and  they  would  have  passed  him  idly  by  ;  but 
now  it  came  borne  to  their  hearts.  It  seemed  almost  a  test  sent 
by  God,  to  try  their  faith  in  the  doctrine  they  had  that  day  heard. 
Only  Mr.  Notworth  seemed  angry;  but  though  every  eyo  had 
been  turned  upon  him,  yet  he  dared  not  speak. 

Ere  long  the  minister  came  down,  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
the  boy's  head ;  and  then,  in  a  clear,  impressive  tone,  he  said  : 

"  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  one  of  these, 
have  yc  done  it  unto  me.'  My  friends,  let  us  take  counsel  together 
after  we  are  dismissed." 

He  then  pronounced  the  benediction ;  but  only  David  Notworth 
left  the  house.  What  was  done  in  that  meeting  can  be  judged  of 
by  the  results.  That  very  night  a  doctor  came  to  the  widow's  cot, 
and  with  him  came  a  nurse  who  was  to  remain.  On  the  next  day 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  many  articles  of  comfort  were  sent  in. 
Ero  long  Paul  was  taken  into  tho  family  of  a  wealthy  mechanic  as 
an  adopted  son ;  and  ere  the  snows  of  winter  were  gone,  the  wid- 
owed mother  was  well  again,  and  was  gladly  taken  into  tho  same 
family  with  her  son,  where  she  passed  the  happiest  hours  of  her 
woman's  life. 

It  is  a  simplo  story,  but  where  will  you  find  a  braver  boy  than 
was  Paul  Lavere  f  Think  you  he  was  brave  when  he  faced  those 
two  strong  men  for  his  mother's  protection  %  So  he  was.  But 
that  required  not  a  moiety  of  the  stern,  calm  heroism,  which  sent 
him,  a  pale,  feeble  boy,  into  that  sacred  temple,  there  to  faco  tho 
multitude,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  precedent,  to  pour  out  the  story 
of  his  mother's  sufferings.  But  his  soul  was  strong  with  filial 
love,  and  he  conquered.  People  honored  him  for  this  strange  in- 
dependence, and  as  he  grew  up  a  noble,  steady,  virtuous  youth 
and  man,  he  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Yet  the  smile, 
and  the  loving  embrace  of  his  mother,  with  her  tearful  blessings 
upon  him,  were  by  far  the  dearest  return  he  met  for  his  work. 

Of  Mr.  Notworth  we  will  only  say,  ho  died  unwept  and  nn- 
mourncd,  and  a  spendthrift  son  quickly  squandered  his  property. 


CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOT'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

Encouraged  by  the  unprecedented  success  which  this  popular  monthly  has 
met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  increased  its  circulation,  the 
proprietor  has  resolved  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  patronsge  of  the 
public.  That  this  admirable  work  is  a  miracle  of  cheapness,  is  admitted  by 
every  one,  containing,  as  it  does,  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and  forming  two  volumes 
a  vi  ;ir.  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
per  annum,  for  ONK  D01.I.AK! 

Balloo'8  Dollar  Moxthly  is  printed  with  new  type,  upon  fine  white  paper, 
and  its  matter  is  carefully  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  tho  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with  the  Bos- 
ton press  for  sixteen  years.     Its  pages  contain 

NEWS,   TALES.   POEMS,   STORIES  OP  THE  SEA,  SKETCHES,  MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES,  BIOGRAPHIES,  WIT  AND  HUHOIt, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country.  It  is  also  spiced  with 
a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries, 
and  improvements  occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  each 
number  being  complete  in  itself. 

No  sectarian  subjects  are  admitted  into  its  pages ;  there  are  enough  contro- 
versial publications,  each  devoted  to  its  peculiar  sect  or  clique.  This  work  Is 
intended  for  THE  MILLION,  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  and  is  filled  to  the 
brim  each  month  with  chaste,  pjpular  and  graphic  miscellany,  just  such  a* 
anv  father,  brother  or  friend  would  place  In  the  hands  of  a  family  circle.  It 
is  in  all  its  departments,  fresh  and  original,  and,  what  it  purports  to  be,  the 
cheapest  mairaiiue  in  the  world. 

Anyperson  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  shall  receive  the 
Magazine  for  one  year,  or  any  person  sending  us  eight  subscribers  and  eight 
dollars,  at  one  time,  Bhall  receive  a  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOD,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremoat  and  BiftufJeld  Streets,  Boston. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  damage  done  by  the  late  freshets  in  various  parts  of  the 

country  has  been  very  considerable. There  were  in  the  U.  S. 

navy  during  tho  last  year  45  deaths,  46  resignations,  12  dismissals, 

48  dropped,  and  1 26  placed  on  the  reserved  or  retired  list. Tho 

most  abundant  wheat  harvests  aro  anticipated  the  present  year. 

Everything  looks  favorable. Near  Devil's  Head,  in  Pugct's 

Sound,  Washington  Territory,  a  sea  serpent  ninety  feet  long  has 

turned  up. The  snow  on  the  mountains  between  Cumberland 

and  Wheeling,  the  Baltimore  Sun  says,  is  several  feet  deep.  The 
train  which  took  Governor  Shannon  out  had  to  have  eight  first- 
class  locomotives  attached  to  three  car*.     This  is  travelling  under 

difficulties. We  have  had  a  little  taste  of  spring  weather,  but 

hardly  enough  to  make  a  paragraph  about. The  Japanese  aro 

not  so  ignorant  and  benighted,  after  all.  They  do  not  punish  a 
prisoner  for  attempting  to  escape,  if  retaken — believing  that  every 
ono  has  a  natural  right  to  liberate  himself,  if  possible — but  those 
through  whoso  neglect  the  escape  is  effected  are  visited  with  severe 

punishment. One  concern   in  Cincinnati  sold   on  ono  day, 

from  3  o'clock  until  evening,  4200  flags,  to  be  used  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  Washington's  birthday.  The  Commercial  Hospital  pro- 
cured 800  candlesticks  and  79  flags  for  tho  same  purpose. It 

is  reported  that  Jullien  intends  revisiting  this  country  with  a  mon- 
strous orchestra  for  a  short  time. It  is  said  that  no  bachelor 

ever  lived  a  hundred  years,  and  that  where  41  attain  the  age  of 
40,  there  are  78  married  men  ;  at  60,  there  are  40  married  to  22 
bachelors  ;  at  70,  there  are  28  married  to  1 1  bachelors ;  and  at  80, 
there  are  9  married  to  3  bachelors. Byron,  Scott,  and  Talley- 
rand were  all  club-footed. The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  that 

tho  810,000,  the  sum  required  to  bo  raised  to  secure  the  exhibition 
of  tho  National  Agricultural  Society  for  that  city,  has  been  con- 
tributed.   Persons  of  defective  sight,  when  threading  a  ncedlo, 

should  hold  it  over  something  white,  by  which  tho  sight  will  bo 

assistod. The  lecture   season   is  drawing  to   a   close.     Tho 

weather  last  winter  caused  many  disappointments. To  secure 

good  ventilation,  open  your  windows  both  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
Tho  fresh  air  rushes  in  one  way,  while  the  foul  air  makes  its  exit 

at  tho  other. The  majority  of  tho  canal  committee  of  the  New 

York  Senate  havo  reported  in  favor  of  letting  out  tho  repairs  of 
all  tho  sections  of  the  several  canals  by  contract,  and  of  abolishing 

tho  office  of  canal  superintendent. Buchanan  Koan  has  been 

playing  in  the  diggings  in  California.     "Thus  far  into  tho  bowels 

of  the  land,"  etc. The  Nebraska  City  News  says  that  a  land 

fevor  is  raging  there.  Claims  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  that  city,  are  soiling  at  from  $500 
to  $800.     For  one  farm  joining  the  city  on   the  west,  tho  owner 

baa  been  offered  S6000  in  gold,  which  was  refused. Some  of 

the  Mormon  brethren  sent  out  to  expedite  the  emigration,  have 
ran  Governor  Brigham  in  debt  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which 

shows  that  Utah  is  in  good  credit. Considerable  excitement 

is  stated  to  prevail  at  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
tention expressed  in  the  legislature,  of  imposing  an  export  duty 
of  two  per  cent,  upon  fish  and  oil.     Tins  impost  would  add  about 

£20,000  per  annum  to  the  revenue  of  the  island. There  are 

about  fourteen  hundred  government  troops  in  and  near  Kanzas, 
all  of  whom  can  be  speedily  brought  together,  if  Gov.   Shannon 

shall  need  their  services. Wives  of  inebriates  are  by  law  in 

Wisconsin  allowed  to  transact  business  in  their  own  names,  bind 
out  their  children,  and  dispose  of  their  earnings  as  they  may  deem 

best. Dr.  Kufus  W.  Griswold  has  sued  tho  Tribuno  for  libel, 

laying  the  damages  at  $20,000.  Tho  articles  complained  of  are  a 
savage  editorial  attack,  and  tho  publication  of  an  abusive  speech 

of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Rose. Jenny  Lind  is  in  England,  where  she  is 

reproducing  the  old  enthusiasm  with  her  witching  vocalization. 


tUagsuie   (Batljtringa. 


A  Windfall. — Tho  wife  of  a  laboring  man,  in  Oneida,  New 
York,  by  the  death  of  a  long-forgotten  relative  in  England,  comes 
into  possession  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  How  she  and  her  hus- 
band will  bo  courted  now  !  How  thoy  will  be  bored  for  subscrip- 
tions 1  How  many  dilapidated  cousins,  "  all  smiles  and  shirt  col- 
lars," will  claim  their  relationship  I  Wo  really  envy  them  their 
felicity. 


-«  ■»•»  -»- 


Using  up  Capital. — A  rich  banker  had  two  sons,  ono  a  grown 
up  spendthrift,  and  tho  other  a  child  of  six  years.  A  few  days 
ago  he  surprised  his  youngest  hopeful  deliberately  chowing  up  a 
roll  of  fifty  dollar  bills,  the  reason  boing  that  the  infant  wanted  to 
soo  if  ho  couldn't  make  away  with  money  as  his  eldest  brother. 
Precocious  little  chap ! 


«    —  •  m    » 


Salaries  High  and  Low. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  Orleans  havo  extended  a  pastoral  call  to  Rov.  Dr.  N.  L. 
Rice,  of  St.  Louis,  with  the  persuasive  offer  of  $7000  salary.  In 
contrast  with  this,  the  averago  pay  of  tho  Methodist  preachers  iu 
Indiana,  last  year,  was  $322. 

1  »■«.  » 

A  Witness  Box. — This  is  a  kind  of  pillory  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, where  a  person  is  obliged  to  receive  every  species  of  insult 

without  replying  to  it. 

♦  —.-  » 

An  Expedient. — "  John,  fetch  me  a  pitcher  of  water."    "  Not 

my  business,  sir."     "  Right ;  harness  the  horses  then,  and  drive 

Stephen  to  the  pump." 


.foreign  Jtcms. 


Sunflower  Paper. — A  French  gentleman  makes  excellent 
paper  from  sunflower  stalks.  What  a  fine  material  to  print  tho 
New  York  Sun  on. 


AwruL. — An  editor  out  west  threatens  to  make  his  subscribers 
"  as  intimate  with  the  sheriff  as  he  is  himself,  if  they  don't  pay  up." 


Tho  New  York  Assembly  has  passed  a  resolution  awarding  a 
gold  medal  to  Dr.  Kane. 

The  Indiana  State  Fair  premium  list  for  1856  amounts  to  $6000, 
and  is  open  to  all  the  world. 

Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  is  to  prepare  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Emily 
C.  Judson,  to  be  published  during  the  spring. 

In  Paris  ladies  wear  daggers  at  their  girdles — in.  America,  they 
wear  them  in  their  eyes. 

Commodore  Morris  has  left  an  autobiography  for  his  children, 
and  embodying  a  full  diary,  kept  by  him  for  years. 

There  are  one  thousand  persons  in  Pennsylvania  now  under 
indictment  for  selling  liquor  contrary  to  law. 

The  profits  of  a  fair  recently  held  in  Cincinnati,  for  the  benefit 
of  an  orphan  asylum,  amounted  to  eight  thousand  dollars. 

Joseph  Ilufty,  who  has  been  elected  sheriff  of  New  Orleans,  a 
$100,000  berth,  is  a  northern  man,  and  by  trade  a  brush  maker. 

Nino  murders  have  been  committed  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  within 
a  year,  and  not  one  of  the  murderers  has  been  brought  to  justice. 
General  Rosas  has  a  simple  way  of  governing  Buenos  Ayres — 
it  was  only  necessary,  he  said,  to  kick  tho  men  and  flatter  tho 
women. 

John  Webb,  a  pawnbroker  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  fined  $100. 
His  offence  was  charging  a  man  72  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  a 
loan  of  S22  50. 

The  Mexican  government  has  made  a  demand  upon  ours  for 
indemnity  for  the  destruction  of  the  town  of  Piedras  Negros,  by 
a  party  of  Texan  rangers  last  autumn. 

Tho  Tennessee  legislature  has  passed  stringent  amendments  to 
the  free  banking  law  of  that  Stutc,  which  in  tho  estimation  of 
some,  are  considered  tantamount  to  its  total  prohibition. 

Mr.  Carter,  collector  of  Portland,  lately  seized  65,000  cigars  on 
board  the  brig  Zone,  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  revenue.  Tliis 
is  tho  largest  seizure  of  cigars  ever  made  in  that  district. 

In  New  York,  the  other  night,  a  serenading  party,  after  having 
played  before  a  house  nearly  an  hour,  were  politely  informed  by 
a  watchman  that  nobody  lived  there. 

The  wholo  amount  of  liabilities  of  insolvents  in  San  Francisco 
last  year  was  $8,179,817  :  total  assets  only  81,519,175.  Tho  loss- 
es by  fire  were  S2,062,500. 

General  Walker  has  lost  two  of  his  finest  officers  by  cholera, 
Captain  Davidson  and  Lieut.  Col.  Oilman.  They  died  very  sud- 
denly, within  a  day  or  two  of  each  other. 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  says  tho  foreign  and  domestic 
debt  of  that  State,  amounting  to  about  $6,000,000,  has  been  aug- 
mented more  than  an  additional  million  by  the  appropriations  of 
the  late  legislature. 

Tho  Brooklyn  city  authorities  havo  appropriated  $50,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  powerful  iron  ferry  boat,  such  as  shall  be 
able  to  force  a  passage  across  tho  East  River,  irrespective  of  ob- 
structions from  the  ice. 

We  find  a  paragraph  in  circulation,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that 
the  clergy  cost  the  United  States  six  million  dollars  per  year;  tho 
criminals,  twelve  millions  ;  the  dogs,  ten  millions ;  and  the  lawyers 
thirty-five  millions. 

An  immense  French  company  is  preparing  to  commence  opera- 
tions in  the  copper  mines  of  Luke  Superior.  Professor  Rivot,  of 
the  Conservatoire  da  Arts  et  Metiers,  of  New  York,  is  engaged  as 
a  principal  in  this  enterprise,  and  has  lately  published  a  valuable 
brochure  on  the  copper  mines  of  America. 

Tho  Chicago  Democrat  says,  "  It  is  asserted  that  Lako  Michi- 
gan is  frozen  completely  over  from  ono  side  to  the  other.  This, 
if  a  fact,  has  never  occurred  before  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant.  With  the  best  glasses,  from  either  side  of  the  lake  tho 
clear  water  could  not  be  seen." 

Mr.  Merriam  says  he  has  seen  in  Upper  Canada,  near  tho  Ot- 
tawa, a  beaver  dam  310  feet  long,  7  feet  high  and  8  feet  wide,  on 
which  trees  as  large  as  any  in  that  forest  were  growing.  It  flood- 
ed an  immense  surface,  and  was  constructed  with  as  much  science 
to  appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  human  hands. 

Barney  Lynch,  a  shrewd  old  Irish  gentleman,  has  been  sent  to 
tho  Hartford  workhouse  for  165  days,  for  stealing  overcoats  and 
other  country  fixtures.  This  gentleman  distinguished  himself  by 
stealing  an  umbrella  from  the  front  door  and  selling  it  at  tho  back 
door  of  the  same  house,  for  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Patent  Office  reports  give  the  nominal  value  of  all  the  an- 
imal and  vegetable  products  raised  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  year.  From  a  figuring  up  of  tho  principal  products,  we  find 
that  the  entire  amount  sums  up  to  about  $3,000,000,000 — three 
thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Aged  Woman's  Homo  in  Baltimore  gave  employment  last 
year  to  more  than  800  seamstresses,  and  sold  from  their  store 
$3251  worth  of  needle  work.  Forty-three  aged  inmates  have  been 
made  comfortable  at  the  House.  During  tho  year  thrco  legacies 
have  been  received. 

During  the  present  year  astronomers  aro  to  be  on  tho  alert  to 
decide  an  important  question  that  has  lately  arisen  in  respect  to 
tho  rings  of  Saturn.  Compared  with  drawings  made  200  years 
ago,  a  considerable  difference  is  now  perceived,  as  though  tho 
rings  are  gradually  falling  in  upon  the  body  of  the  planet. 

The  lato  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Peru  to  the  United  States 
died  lately  in  Lima  in  a  singular  manner.  While  asleep  ho  swal- 
lowed three  of  his  false  teeth  with  tho  gold  band  which  confined 
them,  and  died  from  tho  effects  shortly  after.  Efforts  were  made 
to  extract  the  teeth,  but  without  avail. 

Brown  is  making  good  progress  with  his  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  to  be  erected  in  New  York  city.  It  is  now  con- 
templated to  inaugurate  it  at  its  placo  in  Union  Park  some  time 
in  April — perhaps  the  30th,  the  day  on  which  Washington  took 
the  oath  as  President  of  the  United  States,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  clipper  ship  Dreadnought,  Capt.  Samuels,  recently  made 
the  passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  the  short  period  of 
sixteen  days,  and  owing  to  there  being  no  steamer  about  that  time 
(Feb.  11)," she  had  the  unusual  duty  tor  a  sailing  vessel  iu  these 
days  of  carrying  the  mails  into  Liverpool. 

Capt.  Bell,  tho  wTcckcr,  is  constructing  a  novel  apparatus  in 
New  York,  for  raising  sliips.  It  consists  of  two  large  timber 
tanks,  shaped  like  a  bootjack,  to  receive  tho  ends  of  a  sunken  ves- 
sel between  them.  They  will  be  first  sunk  by  tilling  with  water, 
and  attached  to  the  vessel  to  be  raised,  after  which  the  water  will 
be  exhausted,  thus  securing  a  lifting  power. 

No  associations  of  modern  times  havo  been  more  productive  of 
general  good  and  usefulness  than  Savings  Banks  and  Savings 
Institutions.  Go  where  we  will,  iu  whatever  part  of  the  civilized 
and  commercial  world,  we  find  these  institutions  yearly  increas- 
ing, and  the  individual  who  doubts  their  utility  to  tho  laboring 
aud  working  classes,  may  well  be  regarded  as  demented. 


Jenny  Lind  has  given  forty  guineas  to  the  Cheltenham  Hospital. 

Tho  queen  of  Spain  has  conferred  the  cross  of  Charles  III.  on 
Don  A.  de  Guzman,  the  oldest  actor  in  Spain. 

Tho  Prince  de  la  Moskowa  (the  eldest  son  of  tho  late  Marshal 
Ney),  who  is  now  a  general  of  brigade,  with  a  command  of  Valen- 
cicnues,  has  had  an  apoplectic  tit. 

Tho  French  minister  of  war  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  tho 
cloth  manufacturers  of  Elhwuf  for  the  supply  of  140,000  metres  of 
cloth  for  the  army,  to  be  delivered  during  tho  present  year. 

Nine  new  statues  have  been  placed  on  one  of  the  galleries  of  tho 
Cour  Napoleon  III.  at  the  Louvre.  They  are  those  of  Mathica 
Mold,  Turgot,  Saint  Bernard,  Labruycre,  Suger,  De  Thou,  Bor- 
daloue,  Racine  and  Voltaire. 

M.  Thiele,  of  Copenhagen,  has  published  a  work  entitled  "  Thor- 
waldscn  at  Copenhagen,  from  1839  to  1844."  It  contains  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  great  artist,  and  numerous  fac-similes  of  his 
original  sketches  and  designs. 

It  appears  from  certain  statistical  data  recently  published,  that 
the  number  of  Protestants  of  the  Helvetic  and  Augsburg  confes- 
sion in  tho  Austrian  empire  amounts  to  3,450,000  ,•  whilst  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  belong  to  the  Greek  confession  is  3,162,000. 

The  Polytechnic  School  at  Carlsruhc  is  said  to  contain  amongst 
its  407  pupils,  English,  French,  Russians,  Poles,  Norwegians,  Bel- 
gians, Swedes,  Dutch,  Swiss,  Italians,  Hungarians,  Galicians,  Mol- 
daves,  Serbs,  Americans,  and  some  youths  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  external  portion  of  the  new  Louvre  at  Paris  is  now  almost 
entirely  completed,  and  the  scaffolding  has  been  removed.  Crowds 
flock  daily  to  see  it,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  gigantic  and 
remarkable  specimens  of  architecture  that  can  be  witnessed  any- 
where.    The  ornamentation  is  wonderfully  rich  and  splendid. 


»    mem    » 


Santo  of  <8olu\ 


....  A  gallant  man  is  above  ill  words. — John  Selden. 

....  Beauty  is  as  summer  fruits,  which  arc  easy  to  corrupt,  and 
cannot  last. — Bacon. 

....  Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass,  whereby,  in  her 
long  removes,  she  discerneth  God,  as  if  he  were  nearer  at  hand. — 
Owen  FeUtham. 

....  That  love  of  praise  can  never  bo  criminal  which  incites 
and  enables  us  to  do  a  great  deal  more  good  than  we  can  do  with- 
out it. — Mason. 

...  A  natural  desire  and  power  of  pleasing,  that  comes  from 
good  nature,  arc  most  fascinatiug  and  more  lasting  than  all  surface 
charms. — Bacon. 

....  Spill  not  the  morning  (the  quintessence  of  tho  day)  in  re- 
creation, for  sleep  itself  is  a  recreation.  Add  uot,  therefore,  sauce 
to  sauces. — Thomas  Fuller. 

....  Reserve — persons  extremely  reserved  aro  like  old  enam- 
elled watches  that  had  painted  covers,  which  hindered  your  seeing 
what  o'clock  it  was. —  Walpole. 

....  Politeness  is  not  always  a  sign  of  wisdom ;  but  the  want 
of  it  always  leaves  room  for  a  suspicion  of  folly,  if  folly  and  im- 
prudence are  the  same. — Landor. 

....  Learning  is  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  education 
includes  that  development  and  discipline  of  the  faculties  which 
enable  us  to  make  use  of  it. — Mason. 

....  The  soul  may  be  compared  to  a  field  of  battle,  where  tho 
armies  are  ready  every  moment  to  encounter.  Not  a  single  vice 
but  has  a  more  powerful  opponent,  and  not  ono  virtuo  but  may  he 
overborne  by  a  combination  of  rices. —  Goldsmith. 


Joker's  Bubget. 

A  jolly  auctioneer  in  Newport  talks  of  putting  up  that  city  under 
the  hammer.     We  fear  it  wouldn't  bring  much  in  winter. 

"  Well,  1L,  I  want  that  money  ;  when  will  you  pay  the  bill  f" — 
"  O,  well,  I'll  pay  it  befere — before  you  get  through  wanting  it." 

The  easiest  way  to  get  a  living,  is  to  sit  on  a  gate  and  wait  for 
good  luck.  In  sase  good  luck  don't  come  along,  you  are  no 
worse  off  than  you  were  before. 

Why  is  a  bee-hivo  like  a  decayed  potato  ?  Because  a  bee-hive 
is  a  bee-holder,  a  beholder  is  a  spectator,  a  (specked  tater)  a  speck- 
ed tater  is  a  decayed  potato. 

Differences  between  singular  and  plural — When  William,  Princo 
of  Orange,  landed  in  England,  he  said  to  the  people  whom  he  first 
met,  "  1  come  for  your  good — for  all  your  goods." 

When  some  one  was  lamenting  Footc's  unlucky  fate  in  being 
kicked  in  Dublin,  Johnson  said,  "  lie  is  rising  in  the  world  ;  when 
he  was  in  England,  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  kick  him." 

Brasilia?,  the  famous  Lacedemonian  general,  caught  a  mouse  ; 
it  bit  him,  and  by  that  means  made  its  escape.  "  O,  Jupiter," 
said  he,  "  what  creature  60  contemptible  but  may  havo  its  liberty, 
if  it  will  contend  for  it." 

Tho  Dutchman  who  refused  to  tako  a  ono  dollar  bill  because  it 
might  bo  altered  from  a  ten,  prefers  stage  travelling  to  railroads. 
The  former,  ho  says,  rides  him  eight  hours  for.a  dollar,  while  the 
latter  only  rides  him  one. 

"Where's  Mrs.  Muff?"  asked  an  acquaintance,  with  a  shawl 
round  his  shoulders,  of  Mr.  Muff,  who  was  shivering  over  a  dying 
fire.  "  Gone  out.  She  and  I  tako  turns  now.  She  has  tho 
shawl  today ;  to-morrow  '11  be  my  turn."  Shawled  acquaintance 
vamosed. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prone  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
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size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  eTery  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  svstem  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
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MODES  OF  TRAVEL. 

On  this  page  we  present  some  spirited  pictures  of  some  of  the 
modes  of  locomotion  in  use  in  Europe  and  the  East.  The  first  is 
a  Spanish  diligence,  a  cumbrous  affair,  in  many  respects  resem- 
bling the  old  French  diligence,  now  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
quite  as  clumsy,  drawn  by  nine  or  ten  mules  and  one  horse,  push- 
ed to  the  top  of  their  speed  by  the  shouts  and  whips  of  the  driv- 
ers and  postilions.  The  rider  of  the  only  horse  in  tho  team  is 
plying  his  lash  lustily,  and  another  postilion  has  dismounted  so 
that  he  can  distribute  his  favors  all  along  the  line  of  mules.  He 
will  throw  himself  into  the  saddle  again  when  his  arm  is  weary. 
Where  a  long  team  of  mules  is  used,  the  driver  generally  carries  a 
bag  of  stones  with  him,  which  he  hurls  from  time  to  time  at  his 
animals  with  unerring  precision,  and  these  stones  are  sometimes 
nsed  with  terrible  effect  upon  each  other  when  two  muleteers 
chance  to  come  into  collision.  The  diligence  is  divided,  it  will  be 
seen,  into  three  compartments,  the  scats  of  which  vary  in  elegibil- 
ity  and  price.  The  vehicle  is  a  quaint  and  curious  old  world  af- 
fair, a  huge  ark,  a  mass  of  timber,  iron,  leather  and  glass.  It 
would  be  top-heavy  but  for  its  breadth  of  beam.  Still  the  royal 
diligtmaa  sometimes  makes  good  speed,  thanks  to  frequent  relays 
of  mules.  But  "  slow  and  sure  "  is  the  motto  of  these  convey- 
ances for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  Their  drivers  have  a 
very  great  respect  for  the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise.  Still,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  a  journey  in  a  Spanish  diligence  is  void 
of  all  romance.  By  no  means.  To  say  nothing  of  the  interesting 
character  of  the  country,  with  its  broad  vegas,  and  stern  sierras — 
its  rivers  with  names  as  musical  as  their  waves — the  storied  cities 
through  which  you  pass — the  picturesque  but  uncomfortable  posa- 
das  at  which  vou  halt — the  manners  and  costume  of  peasants, 
innkeepers  and  priests  which  have  changed  little  since  the  immor- 
tal Cervantes  wrote  his  history  of  "  that  ingenious  gentleman, 
Don  Quixottc  de  la  Mancha,"  there  are  "  inklings  of  adventure," 
which  occur  to  almost  every  one  who  travels  much  in  Spain,  wor- 
thy to  figure  on  the  pages  of  romance.  What  say  you  to  a  high- 
way robbery,  Senor  Traveller?  The  jaded  mules  are  dragging 
your  diligence  through  a  rocky  defile  skirted  with  wood  on  either 
nand.  We  will  throw  in  an  escort  of  half  a  dozen  cavalry  sol- 
diers by  way  of  picturesque  effect.  Suddenly  a  group  of  fanciful 
villains,  such  as  you  see  on  the  operatic  Btage,  well  mounted  and 
armed  with  carbines,  pistols  and  sabres,  appear  in  tho  road,  and 


A    SPANISfl   DILIGENCE. 


FARMERS    CART,    KHOSR0VAH,    PERSIA. 


lishman.  He  told  me  that  in  that  mountainous  country,  native 
horses  were  best  for  service — mules  better  than  either.  I  travelled 
in  the  diligence  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid,  via  Valencia,  four 
hundred  miles  and  back.  Mules  were  used  the  whole  route,  six  to 
the  team,  and  travelled  as  fast  as  our  stages  usually  do.  Their 
public  vehicles  are  much  heavier  than  ours."  Mules  arc  raised 
extensively  in  some  parts  of  our  country  and  have  many  advo- 
cates. They  are  hardy,  free  from  disease,  are  in  their  prime  at  the 
age  when  the  horse  begins  to  decay,  and  require  but  two-thirds 
of  tho  feed  of  a  horse.  Their  proverbial  obstinacy  is  rather  the 
effect  of  bad  breaking  than  a  natural  characteristic.  Another  of 
our  engravings  on  this  page  shows  us  a  Turkish  family  on  their 
travels.  The  patient  camel,  the  "  desert  ship,"  so  admirably 
adapted  by  Providence  for  traversing  the  arid  wastes  of  sand  that 
abound  in  the  East,  bears  the  burthen  of  a  huge  frame  covered 
with  cloth,  which  contains  the  veiled  women  and  children  of  the 
Turkish  family.  This  contrivance  must  be  well  balanced  and  bal- 
lasted to  keep  its  trim.  A  grave  Turk  paces  beside  it  on  his  barb, 
preceded  by  a  Nubian  on  a  diminutive  donkey.  The  young  cam- 
el-driver is  also  a  Nubian.  Another  engraving  of  the  series  rep- 
resents a  Persian  farmer's  cart — a  sort  of  truck  with  very  clumsy- 
wheels,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  buffalo  bulls.  The  rude  vehicle  is 
{)retty  well  loaded  with  passengers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  market 
mskets.  A  young  man  is  enlivening  the  journey  by  playing  an 
air  on  a  rustic  pipe.  These  people  belong  to  Khosrovah,  a  village 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  plain  near  Lake  Ourmyah,  three 
or  four  days'  journey  from  Tabriz,  tho  capital  of  Azbaidjan,  one 
of  the  ten  provinces  of  Persia.  Its  inhabitants,  numbering  about 
1200,  are  of  Chaldaic  origin.  They  were  formerly  Ncstorians, 
but  arc  now  Catholics,  having  been  converted  to  Catholicism  about 
a  century  ago.  Industrious  and  intelligent,  these  people  have 
succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  taxes  which  burthen  them,  in 
acquiring  a  degree  of  ease  in  their  circumstances  not  common 
with  the  subjects  of  ihe  Shah.  Persia  is  poor — the  people  gener- 
ally occupy,  in  common  with  their  cattle,  miserably  told  and 
smoky  huts.  At  Khosrovah,  the  houses  arc  clean,  large  and  well 
built.  There  are  many  gardens,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sur- 
rounding lands  attests  more  agricultural  knowledge  and  care  than 
is  generally  found  among  the  other  farmers  or  rayahs.  Artificial 
irrigation  is  almost  everywhere  emploved  in  the  raising  of  crops, 
and  is  an  art  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Persian  agriculturist,  having 
been  practised  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 


the  leader,  in  a  loud  voice,  commands  the  driver  to  halt,  on  penal- 
ty of  a  brace  of  bullets  in  his  cranium.  But  you  have  soldiers — 
they  will  beat  back  the  ruffians  and  clear  the  way.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Tout  au  contraire.  The  escort  haven't  the  slightest  idea  of  show- 
ing fight.  They  know  that  pure  Castilian  blood  is  too  precious  to 
be  wasted  in  a  highway  brawl.  They  discharge  their  carbines  at 
random,  and  then  turn  bridle,  set  spurs  'o  their  nags  and  gallop 
off  at  a  furious  rate,  saving  their  necks  if  not  their  credit.  Robber 
No.  1  now  makes  the  driver  and  passengers  alight,  appropriating 
their  watches,  rings  nnd  purses  by  way  of  remuneration  for  his 
polite  attention.  The  order  is  now  given — boca  a  tierra  (faces  to 
the  ground),  and  you  must  lie  down  prone  to  the  earth,  so  that 
you  may  not  witness  the  rifling  of  the  diligence.  Woe  be  to  you 
if  you  raise  your  head  after  the  command  !  One  of  the  robbers  is  on 
the  watch,  knife  in  hand,  and  if  you  venture  to  disobey,  he  will 
insert  the  blade  between  your  shoulders  with  such  practised  skill 
that  you  will  never  know  anything  more  in  this  world  afterwards. 
The  robbers  are  very  expeditious  in  their  operations,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time  you  have  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
sound  of  their  horses'  hoofs  dying  away  in  the  distance.  Your 
watch  is  gone,  but  you  may  console  yourself  with  the  indisputable 
proposition  of  Bombastcs  Furioso" — "  watches  were  made  to 
go.  '  Your  spare  cash  has  been  abstracted— but  vou  have  still  a 
circnlar  letter  of  credit  in  your  pocket  which  was' of  no  value  to 
the  robbers,  and  then  you  have  not  an  extra  ounce  of  lead  in  your 
cranium,  or  a  stiletto  sticking  in  your  pericardium.  This  is  no 
fancy  sketch.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  event  used  to  be  very 
common  in  Spain,  and  is  still  not  such  a  rare  thing  as  to  cause 
any  great  amount  of  concern.  Lieut.  Slidell  was  robbed  in  this 
way,  and  gives  a  graphic  account  of  it  in  his  "  Year  in  Spain." 
The  salteadors  of  Mexico,  in  this  country,  are  the  legitimate  de- 
scendants of  those  of  Spain,  and  their  manner  of  operating  is 
identical.  The  Spanish  mules,  such  as  are  delineated  in  our  en- 
graving, are  very  serviceable  and  frequently  very  handsome  ani- 
mals. J.  N.  Hambleton,  Esq.,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  as  quoted  by 
J.  S.  Skinner,  says;  "  Mules  are  more  used  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal than  in  any  other  countries  I  have  visited.  The  King  of  Spain 
used  them  for  his  carriage  when  I  was  in  Madrid,  and  most  of 
the  grandees.  In  Lisl>on,  I  was  told  ?1300  were  often  paid  for  a 
pair  of  carriage  mules.  The  Duchess  of  Braganza  ( Don  Pedro's 
widow)  was  a  decided  mulewomau,  and  drove  six  of  the  most 
splendid  grays  I  ever  saw.  Donna  Maria  used  English  horses. 
I  want  through  her  .tables  with  her  coachman,  who  was  an  Eng- 
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BALL  ON  BOARD  THE  CUMBERLAND. 

The  subject  of  the  spirited  marine  picture  on  this  page,  drawn 
for  as  by  Mr.  William  Wade,  is  the  fete  given  in  August,  1853, 
by  Commodore  Stringham  and  the  officers  of  the  fine  United 
States  frigate  Cumberland,  as  a  compliment  to  the  royal  family 
and  citizens  of  Spczzia,  in  return  for  the  civilities  extended  by  the 
latter  to  the  officers  of  the  American  squadron.  Spezzia  is  situ- 
ated about  forty  miles  from  Genoa,  and  is  a  favorite  watering- 
place  of  the  Sardinians  in  summer.  The  queen  and  family  re- 
ceived invitations,  but  though  she  did  not  come  herself,  she  sent 
her  barges  with  her  children  and  some  officers  of  rank.  Among 
the  distinguished  guests  present  was  Mr.  Lover,  the  Irish  novelist 
and  song- writer,  whose  "Angel's  Whisper,"  and  "Rory  O'More," 
will  live  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  they  were  written — 
together  with  his  daughter.  Every  arrangement  was  made  on 
board  the  frigate  to  give  eclat  to  the  festival.    The  upper  deck  was 


cleared,  and  an  awning  spread  over  it ;  flags  of  all  nations  were 
gracefully  festooned,  appropriate  chandeliers  made  of  hoops  with 
bayonets  attached,  in  the  tubes  of  which  were  placed  brilliant 
candles,  furnished  a  striking  mode  of  illumination,  while  a  light 
was  also  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  cannon.  The  whole  ship 
was  one  blaze  of  light.  Seats  were  rigged  round  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship,  so  that  the  crew  could  have  a  fair  sight  of  the  spec- 
tacle, and  enjoy  at  their  ease  the  pleasures  of  the  union.  A  fine 
band  discoursed  most  eloquent  music  throughout  the  evening,  and 
"  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  In  our  view  are  seen,  the 
Cuml>erland  at  anchor,  and  the  St.  Louis,  well  remembered  by  the 
gallantry  of  her  commander,  Ingraham,  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna, 
when,  surrounded  by  Austrian  vessels,  he  refused  to  surrender 
Kozta  to  the  Austrians.  The  harbor  is  seen  covered  with  boats, 
barges  and  gondolas,  conveying  Italian  belles  through  an  Italian 
moonlight  to  the  dance.    In  the  distance  lies  the  town  with  its 


surrounding  mountains,  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  crowning  a  bold 
eminence.  A  large  hotel  is  also  sketched  in  the  distance.  An 
amusing  incident  occurred  on  board  the  frigate  at  the  ball.  A 
plumed  and  bedizened  officer  of  the  court,  leaning  carelessly 
against  a  windsail,  tumbled  into  the  abyss  below — without  hurting 
himself,  however.  A  grim  old  salt,  who  alone  had  noticed  the 
occurrence,  went  aft,  and  touching  his  hat  to  his  commander,  said, 
"  I  beg  pardon,  commodore,  but  I  thought  you'd  like  to  know  as 
how  one  of  them  'ere  blasted  kings  has  fell  down  the  hatchway  I" 
Comment  is  unnecessary.  The  impression  produced  by  the  visit* 
of  our  ships  of  war  to  various  ports  of  Europe  has  been  in  every 
respect  favorable.  Our  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  are  recognized 
everywhere  as  models  of  naval  architecture,  while  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  they  are  handled  has  elicited  the  praises  of  every 
one  conversant  with  nautical  affairs.  Our  gallant  little  navy  hat 
nobly  maintained  the  honor  of  our  flag  in  peace  and  in  war. 


GRAND    BALL   ON   BOARD   THE   U.    S.   PRIGATE   CUMBERLAND,   AT   SPEZZIA. 
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[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial] 

Villi    HAKD 

OR, — 

THE   NATCHEZ'   CAPTIYE. 

A  TALK  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  LOUISIANA. 


dt  austin  0.  burdick. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  IX. 

VrniTB    HAND.        TIIE    NATCHEZ    PRISON. 

Far  away,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  a  deep  river  ran, 
and  where  the  cypress  trees  grew  thick  and  tall,  a  party  of  In- 
dians sat  down  to  rest.  Some  of  them  we  have  surely  seen,  by  the 
pale  moonlight,  beneath  the  barricade  of  the  Chateau  de  St.  Ju- 
lien  ;  but  they  are  not  all  here  now.  Only  ten  red  men  are  here 
upon  the  edge  of  the  cypress  swamp,  and  eight  of  them  repose 
themselves  to  sleep,  while  the  other  two  keep  watch.  It  is  near 
noon,  for  the  sun  has  almost  reached  its  highest  point,  and  these 
men  have  been  upon  the  trail  since  early  last  evening. 

But  these  Chickasaw!  are  not  alone.  Close  by  the  side  of  a 
huge  cypress  log,  one  end  of  which  is  bedded  in  the  swamp,  lies 
the  form  of  a  child  of  the  pale  faces.  The  hands  and  the  feet  are 
bound,  and  a  cord  from  the  lashings  of  the  hands  leads  along  the 
ground,  and  is  clutched  by  one  of  the  sleeping  Indians.  In  those 
fair  features,  now  shaded  by  tho  large  log,  we  see  something  of 
the  look  of  Louis  St.  Julien  ;  but  even  now  the  flesh  seems  sunk- 
en, and  the  beholder  would  think  that  many  days,  instead  of  only 
a  few  hours,  of  suffering  had  rested  within  that  frame.  But  sleep 
has  come  to  calm  the  agonized  mind  now,  and  tho  terrors  of  cap- 
tivity are  for  the  while  forgotten. 

Thus  the  party  rested  until  nearly  four  o'clock,  and  then  one  of 
the  Indians,  who  had  been  placed  a  little  way  up  tho  river  to 
watch,  gave  a  low,  shrill  whistle,  and  on  the  instant  the  whole 
party  were  upon  their  feet,  and  had  seized  their  arms.  On  the 
next  instant,  a  crashing  of  the  bushes  was  heard  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  not  long  afterwards,  a  party  of  six  Indians  made  their 
appearance.  Ho  who  led  tho  new-comers  was  very  tall  and  ath- 
letic, and  we  recognize  him  at  once  as  one  whom  we  have  seen 
before ;  and  even  did  not  his  name  run  from  mouth  to  mouth,  we 
should  know  that  the  Natchez  warrior,  Stung  Serpent,  was  he 
who  thus  glided  into  the  camp. 

The  stout  chieftain  spoke  not  until  he  had  seen  tho  pale  youth 
who  still  slept  by  the  cypress  log,  and  then  a  grunt  of  satisfaction 
escaped  from  his  lips.  He  spoko  with  tho  chief  of  the  Chicka- 
saws  for  some  time  in  his  own  strange  tongue,  and  then  he  turned 
to  where  the  youth  slept,  and  awoke  him.  Tho  sleeper  started 
up,  and  with  a  look  of  terror,  gazed  around. 

"  Where  is — is — where  is  my  sister  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  low,  thrill- 
ing tone.- 

"  She  has  gone  on  further  south  while  you  slept,"  answered 
Stung  Serpent.  "  But  the  daughter  of  the  white  man  is  safe. 
No  harm  can  come  to  her,  for  her  life  is  precious.  But  you  can- 
not go  to  her  now.  You  must  go  with  the  Stung  Serpent  to  the 
village  of  the  White  Apple.  What  can  Louis  St.  Julien  fear 
from  his  brother  V 

The  youth  gazed  into  the  face  of  the  powerful  Natchez,  and  for 
awhile  he  was  utterly  unable  to   speak.     At  that  moment  a  hun- 
dred various  thoughts  and  emotions  flew  wildly  through  his  mind. 
He  saw  his  father  and  St.  Denis  still  searching  for  the  hiders,  and 
he  heard  their  notes  of  alarm,  and  saw  their  tears  of  grief.     Then 
he  ran  over  the  fearful  journey  through  the  deep  forest,  and  he 
wondered  why  he  was  thus  separated  from  his  mate. 
"  Can  I  not  go  with  my  sister  1"  he  at  length  asked. 
"  No,"  was  the  answer. 
"And  why  may  we  not  be  together  !" 

"  Because  it  is  impossible.  Remember,  the  Stung  Serpent  has 
spoken." 

This  was  pronounced  in  a  slow,  meaning  tone,  and  Louis  St. 
Julien  knew  enough  of  the  Indian  character  to  know  that  no  ap- 
peal would  move  his  captors  from  such  a  purpose.  He  looked 
around  once  more,  and  when  ho  saw  that  half  of  the  Chickasaws 
were  gone,  he  knew  that  his  companion  had  gone  with  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Stung  Serpent  was  performing  a  work  that 
startled  the  prisoner  not  a  little.  After  he  had  given  his  last 
answer  to  Louis,  he  approached  the  Chickasaw  chief,  and  gave  to 
him  a  heavy  purse.  The  latter  took  it  and  emptied  its  contents 
into  his  broad  palm,  and  Louis  saw  that  it  was  gold.  The  Chicka- 
saw's eyes  sparkled  as  they  rested  upon  the  coin,  and  a  deep  grunt 
told  his  satisfaction.  Louis  clasped  his  hands — for  they  were  free 
now, — and  his  frame  shook  as  his  former  doubts  grew  to  confir- 
mations. Who  could  have  placed  that  gold  in  the  hands  of  the 
Natchez  warrior  ?  To  bo  sure,  there  was  a  French  fort  near  tho 
Natchez  villages  ;  but  then  Louis  knew  that  they  had  no  gold  to 
spare  there.  Thankful  must  the  Indian  bo  who  could  get  even 
a  few  pieces  of  silver  from  the  people  of  Fort  Rosalie.  Then  who 
could  have  paid  this  gold  but  Simon  Lobois  !  The  thought  came, 
and  it  was  fixed.  Tho  prisoner's  head  was  bowed,  and  when 
again  he  looked  up,  there  was  a  shade  of  determination  upon  the 
finely-chiselled  features  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  fear- 
marks  that  had  before  rested  there.  He  folded  his  hands  upon  his 
bosom,  end  for  a  single  instant  his  eyes  were  turned  heavenward. 
With  a  satisfied  look,  the  Chickasaw  leader  emptied  the  money 
back  into  the  purse,  and  having  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  ho  turned 
to  his  followers  and  gave  the  signal  for  starting.  They  quickly 
gathered  up  their  arms,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  they  were  lost 
to  sight  in  the  thick  wood. 


"  Now,"  said  Stung  Serpent,  turning  to  his  prisoner,  "  we  will 
be  on  our  way  to  our  home  in  tho  domain  of  the  Natchez.  Can 
you  walk  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  am  weak  now,  and  Bhall  hardly  bo  able  to  keep 
pace  with  you  if  yon  hurry." 

"  The  white  youth  speaks  calmly  for  one  in  distress,"  pursued 
tho  chief,  looking  his  prisoner  sharply  in  the  eye.  "  Perhaps  ho 
thinks  he  shall  escape." 

"If  I  speak  calmly,"  returned  tho  youth,  "it  is  because  I  hope 
you  mean  me  no  harm." 

"  Ugh  1"  That  was  all  the  answer  Stung  Serpent  returned 
upon  that  subject.  In  a  moment  more  ho  took  the  prisoner's 
hand  and  gazed  upon  it. 

"  I  did  not  tell  the  Chickasaw  that  it  was  you  who  slew  his  peo- 
ple," the  Natchez  said. 

Louis  trembled. 

"  For  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have  found  yon  alive,  having  once 
passed  through  his  hands.  You  have  a  small  white  hand  for  a 
warrior  such  as  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be."  And  Stung 
Serpent  laid  his  own  huge  hand  by  the  side  of  his  prisoner's,  thus 
making  the  youth's  delicate  limb  appear  smaller  by  the  contrast 
than  it  really  was.  And  then,  with  a  smile,  ho  continued  : 
"  While  you  live,  we'll  throw  away  your  French  name,  and  hence- 
forth thou  shalt  be  called  White  Hand.  Eh — how  does  that 
sound  *" 

But  tho  prisoner  did  not  reply  immediately,  for  this  last  remark 
was  not  the  one  that  chained  his  attention.  "  While  you  live," 
were  tho  words  that  sounded  in  his  cars,  and  started  his  fears. 
They  were  spoken  in  a  tone  and  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  which 
seemed  to  mean  somtthinn,  and  if  they  had  a  meaning  beyond  the 
more  chances  of  natural  causo  and  effect,  then  surely  all  was  not 
meant  well  for  him.     But  he  did  not  speak  his  fears. 

"  Eh  ?     Does  not  tho  ion  of  the  white  chief  like  his  name  %" 

"  Yes— yea." 

The  other  Indians  had  stood  near  at  hand,  and  as  they  heard 
the  name  thus  bestowed,  they  smiled,  and  repeated  it  several 
times.  In  a  little  while  longer,  tho  party  prepared  for  the  tramp, 
and  set  out.  For  a  distance  of  some  miles  they  followed  the 
stream  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  and  finally  they  left  the 
river  and  struck  into  a  narrow,  dubious  trail  that  led  nearly  north. 
It  was  dark  when  Stung  Serpent  gave  the  order  to  stop.  They 
had  reached  a  small  lake,  or  deep  bayou,  upon  one  hand  of  which 
arose  a  steep  bluff,  directly  beneath  which  they  halted.  White 
Hand  (for  so  we  will  now  call  the  youthful  prisoner)  saw  that 
some  one  had  stopped  hero  before,  for  the  traces  of  a  fire  were 
plainly  visible  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  as  he  walked  over 
the  spot  beneath  it,  he  could  feel  the  dry  coals.  A  fire  was  soon 
built,  and  then  one  of  the  party  produced  some  dried  venison,  and 
some  sort  of  esculent  root  that  resembled  the  common  artichoke. 
The  prisoner  was  hungry,  and  he  ate  heartily,  and  then  he  was  al- 
lowed to  lie  down  and  sleep,  Stung  Serpent  having  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  secure  his  hands  so  that  he  could  not  move  them  with- 
out disturbing  him. 

When  White  Hand  was  aroused,  he  started  quickly  up,  and  at 
first  he  thought  tho  day  had  dawned,  but  as  soon  as  his  senses 
were  fairly  at  work,  he  found  it  was  the  moon  that  gave  so  much 
light.  He  was  informed  that  the  party  were  now  to  start  on,  and 
ho  was  soon  ready.  The  moon  was  nearly  at  its  zenith,  and  he 
judged  that  it  could  not  be  much  past  midnight.  For  two  or 
three  hours  the  trail  was  dubious  and  difficult.  It  lay  through  a 
deep  growth  of  oak,  and  the  ground  was  uneven,  and  in  some 
places  wet  and  boggy  from  the  late  rains.  In  the  morning  they 
stopped  for  breakfast,  again  making  the  meal  of  dried  venison  and 
some  of  the  same  kind  of  root  as  before.  During  the  forenoon  a 
deer  was  shot,  from  which  they  took  the  skin  and  as  much  of  the 
meat  as  they  wanted  ;  so  at  noon  they  built  a  fire,  and  had  some 
venison  steak ;  only  White  Hand  would  have  liked  it  much  better 
could  he  have  had  a  little  salt  with  his  meat. 

Another  night  came,  and  again  the  youth  slept  with  his  hands 
confined ;  and  this  time  he  was  allowed  to  sleep  until  morning. 
Another  meal  from  the  fresh  deer  meat  was  made,  and  then  the 
trail  was  resumed.  During  the  next  day,  the  prisoner  came  seve- 
ral times  near  failing  for  want  of  strength,  for  however  strong 
may  have  been  his  close-knit  frame,  ho  was  not  used  to  this  kind 
of  labor.  However,  the  Indians  helped  him  some,  and  he  man- 
aged to  move  along  without  much  show  of  pain  or  complaint. 
He  knew  that  if  He  would  expect  kind  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
his  captore  he  must  be  saving  of  complaint  and  trouble,  and  ho 
resolved  that  he  would  stand  up  under  the  trail  as  unflinchingly  as 
possible.  When  they  had  stopped  for  the  night  again,  he  asked 
his  captor  how  much  further  they  had  to  travel. 

"  Not  much,"  Stung  Serpent  replied.  "  One  more  day  will 
bring  us  to  the  village  where  we  are  to  stop.  Does  it  please  the 
White  Hand,  eh  V 

"  It  will  surely  please  me  to  rest,  for  I  am  weary  and  faint,  and 
had  -we  much  further  to  travel  I  fear  I  should  be  a  burden  to  you." 

The  Indian  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  made  no  further  reply, 
and  shortly  afterwards  White  Hand  lay  down  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  they  were  once  more  in  motion,  and  before 
noon  they  struck  into  a  broader  trail  that  gave  evidence  of  much 
travel.  The  sun  was  some  two  hours  high  when  they  reached  the 
top  of  a  gentle  eminence,  and  upon  looking  down  into  tho  valley 
beyond,  White  Hand  saw  quite  a  village  of  Natchez  huts.  There 
were  some  fifty  or  sixty  dwellings,  built  in  a  sort  of  circle,  while 
within  this  circle  stood  four  buildings  of  larger  dimensions. 

"  Does  the  White  Hand  see  yonder  village  V  asked  Stung  Ser- 
pent, as  the  party  stopped  upon  tho  hill-top. 

The  prisoner  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  That  is  the  village  of  tho  'White  Apple,  the  homo  of  the  brav- 
est warriors  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  abode  of  peace.     There  lives 


my  brother — the  Great  Sun,  and  the  chief  of  all  onr  people.  That 
is  his  dwelling  next  to  the  temple.  But  does  the  White  Hand  see 
where  those  trees  seem  to  break  away,  as  though  the  fire  had  run 
through  the  deep  forest  on  a  wide  trail  ?  Look — away  towards 
the  setting  sun.     Do  you  mark  it  I" 

*"  Yes,"  replied  the  youth,  looking  in  the  direction  pointed  out. 

"  There  travels  the  great  Father  of  Waters  in  his  way  to  the 
great  salt  lake.  And  do  you  mark  that  point  *  Ah  !  you  can  see 
a  piece  of  cloth  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  Do  yon  not  see  t — away 
off  there  f — like  a  rag  playing  in  the  wind  !" 

White  Hand  looked,  and  he  saw  what  his  guide  had  pointed 
out.  It  was  away  to  the  southward,  and  was  just  visible  over  the 
intervening  tree-tops. 

"  I  see  it,"  ho  said. 

"  That  is  the  village  of  the  white  man.  He  has  built  a  fort 
thero,  and  he  calls  it  Rosalie.  They  tell  me  'tis  called  so  from  a 
woman's  name.    Is  it  so  t" 

"  It  is." 

The  Indian  watched  his  prisoner  with  a  keen  glance  while  speak- 
ing of  the  fort,  and  a  simple  "  ngh  1"  was  his  only  reply  to  the 
youth's  last  answer. 

In  a  short  time  they  started  down  the  hill,  and  just  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  from  sight,  they  reached  the  village.  The  men  and 
children  came  flocking  out,  and  while  Stung  Serpent  was  received 
with  lively  demonstrations  of  joy,  looks  of  the  most  eager  curi- 
osity were  fixed  upon  White  Hand.  But  his  captor  did  not  stop 
to  exhibit  him.  He  pursued  his  way  at  once  to  a  long,  narrow 
building  near  the  temple,  the  walls  of  which  were  formed  of  close- 
fitting  timbers  driven  into  the  ground,  while  tho  door,  which 
swung  to  and  fro  on  wooden  hinges,  was  uncommonly  stout  and 
strong,  being  formed  of  a  succession  of  hewn  logs  secured  to- 
gether by  transverse  pieces,  or  cross-bars,  to  which  each  upright 
piece  was  pinned.  This  door  was  opened,  and  the  youth  was  led 
in,  and  with  the  simple  remark  that  he  would  remain  there  for  the 
night,  he  was  left  to  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  heavy  door  was  closed  upon  him,  the  prisoner 
gazed  about.  A  little  light  came  to  the  place  through  the  small 
holes  in  the  wall  near  the  roof,  and  by  this  means  he  could  see 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  his  prison,  for  that  this  was  a  prison, 
and  built  for  such,  he  had  no  doubt.  The  only  floor  was  the 
earth,  and  that  must  also  servo  for  chair,  bed  and  table,  for  no- 
thing save  the  bare  walls  and  the  naked  earth  met  his  gaze.  He 
soon  satisfied  himself  that  he  should  never  escape  from  this  place 
by  force,  and  he  soon  threw  his  worn  and  weary  frame  upon  the 
ground.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Stung  Serpent  entered,  and  set  down  a  wooden  tray  and  an  earth- 
en drinking  cup,  and  without  speaking,  he  retired.  The  youth 
found  the  contents  of  the  tray  to  be  boiled  corn,  and  the  cup  was 
filled  with  water.  He  ate  a  little  and  drank  a  little,  and  again  he 
lay  himself  down  npon  the  hard  earth. 


CHAPTER  X. 

COQUALLA.      THE   TEMPLE,   AND   WHAT   HAPPENED    THERE. 

Sometime  during  the  night,  White  Hand  was  moved  by  strange 
dreams.  Once  he  dreamed  that  Stung  Serpent  came  to  him  to 
kill  him,  offering  as  an  excuse  or  reason  for  the  deed,  that  his 
death  would  save  the  whole  tribo  from  sure  destruction.  Then 
the  stout  Indian  seized  him,  and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued,  his 
captor  turned  into  a  dragon,  and  blew  fire  from  his  mouth.  Thus 
the  prisoner  was  set  on  fire,  and  as  the  flames  began  to  gather 
about  the  dreamer,  he  started  up  in  affright.  A  sharp  cry  escaped 
from  his  lips,  for  a  glare  of  flame  was  really  flashing  in  his  eyes. 
He  would  have  started  to  his  feet,  but  a  light  hand  held  him  down. 

"  Let  the  White  Hand  not  fear,"  pronounced  a  soft,  sweet  voice, 
in  gentle  tones,  "  for  Coqualla  means  him  no  harm." 

The  youth  gazed  up,  and  he  saw  an  Indian  girl  standing  over 
him  with  a  small  torch  in  her  hand.  She  was  a  beautiful  creature 
for  one  so  du.-.ky  in  hue,  and  the  sweet  smile  that  rested  upon  her 
lips  was  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  prisoner.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
that  she  had  quieted  his  fears,  she  removed  her  hand  and  stepped 
back.  And  now  White  Hand  had  more  opportunity  to  survey 
her.  She  was  young — not  more  than  sixteen, — very  slim  and 
straight,  and  lithe  as  the  willow  branch.  Her  features  were  fault- 
lessly regular,  and  her  eyes  large,  black  and  brilliant.  The  youth 
had  seen  many  of  the  Natchez  women,  but  never  one  like  this  be- 
fore, and  the  thought  quickly  came  to  him  that  she  was  one  of  the 
royal  blood,  for  all  others  were  bent  and  hardened  by  work  and 
drudgery. 

"  You  do  not  fear  mo,"  she  said,  gazing  upon  him  with  a  look 
in  which  inquisitiveness  was  about  equally  blended  with  a  warmer 
feeling. 

"  No — O  no.    Why  should  I  fear  one  like  you  ?" 

"  I  knew  not  but  that  my  coming  might  disturb  you.  But  I 
came  for  your  good.  I  knew  my  father  had  brought  a  prisoner 
from  among  the  sons  of  the  white  men." 

"  Your  father  f    Is  the  Stung  Serpent  then  your  father?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  your  name — " 

"  Is  Coqualla." 

"  And  you  are  the  next  heir  to  tho  throne  of  the  Natchez  ?" 

"  Next  after  my  father." 

"  I  have  heard  of  you  often." 

But  the  princess  did  not  seem  at  all  anxious  to  know  what  the 
youth  had  heard  of  her.  She  remained  for  some  moments  in 
silence,  and  during  that  time  she  seemed  to  be  studying  every  line 
of  the  prisoner's  face. 

"  The  White  Hand  is  not  a  great  man  in  bulk,"  she  at  length 
said,  thoughtfully ;  "but  yet  he  must  be  a  brave  man,  for  my 
father  says  he  slew  six  of  the  Chickasaw  warriors." 
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"Not  alone,  Coqualla.     His  friend  was  with  him." 

"So  my  father  said.  And  yet  you  must  be  brave;  and  so  I 
would  sare  you." 

"  Save  me  ?"  uttered  the  youth,  starting  now  to  his  feet. 

« — sh !  Speak  not  too  loud,  for  no  on*  knows  that  I  am  hero. 
I  would  save  you." 

"But  what  danger  threatens  me  %" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  surely  ;  but  yet  I  think  I  can  save  you.  If 
you  have  anything  to  fear,  it  must  be  from  my  father.  Therefore, 
promise  him  whatever  he  may  ask.  If  he  means  you  ill,  that  ill 
will  be  death,  and  if  he  offers  you  life,  you  must  accept  it.  I  have 
come  to  assure  you  that  ho  never  speaks  idly.  If  he  makes  you 
an  offer  he  means  it,  and  you  must  speak  truth  with  him." 

"  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  danger  ?  What  is  this  alterna- 
tive «" 

"I  dare  not  speak  now,  but  I  may  tell  you  sometime." 

"But—" 

" sh !"  interrupted  tho  princess,  in  an  abrupt,  but  yet  kind 

tone.  "  You  must  not  urga  me  beyond  what  I  have  assured  you. 
Coqualla  speaks  not  without  thought,  and  hence  she  speaks  not 
the  second  time.  I  must  not  stop  now.  I  know  the  character  of 
some  of  your  people,  and  their  words  do  not  come  from  their 
hearts.  So  you  might  be  led  away,  and  think  Stung  Serpent 
meant  a  dark  thing  when  ho  spoke  fair.  You  will  not  forget 
Coqualla." 

With  these  words  she  turned  away,  and  ere  the  youth  could 
detain  her  she  was  gone.  lie  saw  the  heavy  door  close  after  her 
md  graceful  form,  and  then  he  sank  down  again  upon  the 
cold  earth.  What  could  be  tho  meaning  of  her  visit?  Why 
should  she  have  come  to  him  thus  to  warn  him  of  a  danger  threat- 
ened bv  her  father  t  It  was  a  strange  circumstance,  and  afforded 
the  prisoner  plenty  of  food  for  thought. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  ere  tho  sun  was  fairly  clear  of  the 
tree-tops,  the  prison  door  was  opened,  and  Stung  Serpent  entered, 
and  with  him  came  two  others,  one  of  them  an  old  man,  decrepid 
with  age,  and  the  other  a  tall,  athletic  man,  only  a  littlo  older  tnan 
Stung  Serpent.  White  Hand  quickly  recognized  this  latter  indi- 
vidual as  the  Great  Sun — the  king  of  ail  the  Natchez,  not  only 
from  his  noble  bearing  and  his  resemblance  to  his  brother,  but 
also  from  the  curiously-wrought  circlet  of  feathers,  with  its  ele- 
vated plume  of  horsehair  that  adorned  his  head. 

The  youth  arose  as  these  men  entered,  but  he  did  not  speak. 
His  arms  were  folded  across  his  breast,  and  with  a  steady,  calm 
look,  he  returned  the  gaze  that  was  bent  upon  him. 

"  White  Hand,"  spoke  the  prince,  "  listen  to  the  words  that  the 
Great  Sun  shall  speak  to  thee." 

At  these  words  the  king  stepped  forward.  Tho  prisoner  had 
seen  many  proud  men,  and  many  of  the  great  men  among  his  peo- 
ple, but  he  had  never  seen  one  so  purely  noble  in  bis  look  and 
bearing  as  the  Great  Sun  of  the  Natchez. 

"  Son  of  the  pale  faced  invader,"  spoke  the  chieftain,  "  thy  peo- 
ple have  come  upon  us  with  evil  intent,  and  their  feet  already  tread 
upon  lands  not  their  own.  They  have  come  with  smooth  tongue 
and  smiling  face,  and  while  they  whispered  words  of  love,  they 
have  robbed  us  of  that  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  us.  The 
white  man  says  the  Natchez  are  treacherous ;  but  falsehood  was 
not  here  until  the  white  man  came.  He  says  the  Natchez  arc  cruel ; 
but  the  dove  is  cruel  whea  her  nest  is  despoiled  by  the  serpent. 
Whence  art  thou  here  in  the  village  of  the  White  Apple  ?  Dost 
thou  know  !" 

"  No,  no,"  uttered  the  prisoner. 

"  'Tis  because  of  the  evil  that  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  your  peo- 
ple. We  sought  a  child  of  the  white  man  to  send  him  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  white  man's  God,  and  while  we  sought  such  an  one, 
lo  1  the  wish  was  met  by  one  who  wished  to  be  free  of  an  encum- 
brance upon  him.  You  will  not  fear  to  go  upon  the  mission  we 
would  have  you  perform.  Every  year  many  of  our  peoplo  go 
voluntarily  to  the  world  of  spirits  to  accompany  their  beloved  rela- 
tives. Then  why  should  you  fear,  since  you,  too,  will  ascend  at 
once  to  the  homo  of  your  God  ?  Child  of  the  pale  face,  listen  ! 
Go  tell  your  God  that  he  shall  send  no  more  vengeance  upon  the 
Natchez  for  the  deeds  they  have  done  to  the  white  man.  Tell  him 
how  the  white  man  has  come  to  despoil  us.  Tell  him  this  :  Once 
the  Natchez  were  happy  and  peaceful ;  their  homes  were  pure,  and 
their  hearts  were  glad.  Plenly  smiled  upon  them,  and  joy  was 
theirs.  They  chased  the  deer  through  all  their  domain,  and  there 
were  none  to  molest  them.  But  by-and-by  a  strange  boat,  with 
wings  like  a  great  bird,  came  over  tho  great  salt  lake,  and  the 
white  man  was  in  it.  He  came  with  fire  in  his  guns,  and  fire  in 
his  barrels  ;  and  when  a  multitude  had  landed  here,  they  began  to 
place  their  foot  upon  our  necks.  And  now  our  joy  is  gone,  for 
rottenness  has  crept  over  our  homes ;  vice  has  festered  like  great 
sores  in  our  villages  ;  the  wives  and  daughters  of  my  people  have 
been  corrupted ;  our  warriors  have  drunk  of  tho  accursed  fire- 
water until  they  have  become  like  old  women ;  our  domain  is 
becoming  wrested  from  us,  and  sorrow  sits  like  a  black  spirit 
brooding  over  our  decay.  Tell  your  God  all  this,  and  then  ask 
him  not  to  answer  the  white  man's  prayers  when  they  ask  for  ven- 
geance against  the  Natchez.  Remember  my  words,  and  forget 
not  one  of  them." 

Thus  speaking,  the  Great  Sun  folded  his  arms  and  gazed  silent- 
ly into  the  youth's  face.  White  Hand  was  moved — deeply  moved 
by  the  speech  he  had  heard,  for  there  was  a  depth  of  pathos  in  it 
that  appealed  directly  to  the  heart.  He  knew  well  what  each  word 
of  the  chieftain  meant,  and  he  knew  how  true  it  was.  But  beyond 
this  there  was  a  meaning  that  struck  terror  to  the  youth's  soul. 
He  was  just  upon  the  point  of  falling  upon  his  knees,  when  the 
Great  Sun  turned  away  and  stalked  from  the  place. 

Pale  and  trembling,  White  Hand  watched  him  until  he  was 
gone,  and  then  turned  to  Stung  Serpent. 


"  White  Hand,  you  have  heard  the  words  of  the  Great  Sun. 
He  has  spoken  to  you  the  truth.     Now  follow  me." 

Then  Stung  Serpent  walked  slowly  from  the  prison-house,  and 
the  old  man  took  White  Hand  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  Come !" 
Instinctively  he  obeyed  the  summons,  though  his  steps  trembled 
as  he  walked  forth.  When  ho  reached  tho  open  air,  the  prisoner 
looked  around,  but  not  a  living  thing  could  he  see  save  the  stout 
prince  who  walked  on  ahead,  and  the  old  man  who  led  him. 

Next  to  the  prison,  and  distant  some  five  rods,  stood  the  temple. 
White  Hand  knew  it  by  the  rudo  imitation  of  the  blazing  sun  that 
adorned  the  roof  at  the  gable.  Into  this  temple  ho  was  led,  and 
here  ho  found  some  twenty  men,  eight  of  whom  were  those  war- 
riors whoso  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  sacred  fire.*  This  fire  was 
burning  upon  an  altar,  and  very  curiously  wrought  with  strange 
devices.  But  the  youth  took  but  little  notice  of  tho  altar.  His 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  appiaranco  of  two  stout  men  who 
stood  near  the  altar  with  knives  in  their  hands,  and  with  a  large 
bowl  between  them  which  was  blood-stained  both  outside  and  in. 

"  Now,  White  Hand,"  spoke  Stung  Serpent,  approaching  him 
and  placing  his  broad  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  "yon  will  not  for- 
get the  message  that  the  Great  Sun  has  given  you  to  deliver  to 
your  God,  and  you  must  give  it  word  for  word ;  and  if  tho  Great 
Spirit  of  the  white  man  knows  all  things,  he  will  know  that  tho 
Natchez  have  only  sent  to  him  the  words  of  truth.  You  will  have 
an  easy  path  from  the  earth,  for  our  warriors  know  how  to  set  the 
spirit  free  without  pain." 

With  a  quick  start  White  Hand  bounded  back  from  Stung  Ser- 
pent's touch.  The  whole  truth  now  came  upon  him.  Ho  knew 
that  the  temple  in  a  neighboring  village  had  been  recently  struck 
by  lightning  and  burned  to  ashes,  and  he  had  heard  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  fort  at  Rosalie  had  professed  to  ask  his  God  to  send 
the  calamity  upon  them.  Now  the  Indians,  in  their  ignorance  of 
faith,  believed  they  could  send  a  message  to  the  offended  God  of 
the  white  man,  and  that  when  he  knew  the  truth,  his  anger  would 
be  appeased. 

"  Hold !"  he  uttered,  raising  his  hand  towards  tho  prince. 
"  What  have  I  done  that  you  should  take  my  life  ?  From  a  small 
boy  I  have  grown  up  here,  and  never,  by  thought  or  deed,  did  I 
harm  to  one  of  your  people.  Why  then  do  you  take  an  innocent 
person  to  slay  ?" 

"  The  pale  boy  has  fallen  into  our  power,  and  wo  would  send 
him  on  a  holy  mission.  Not  in  anger  or  revenge  do  we  seek  to  do 
this,  but  only  for  good.  Thou  art  a  cast-away  from  those  you 
loved,  and  surely  you  would  rather  bo  with  those  of  your  people 
who  have  gone  to  tho  land  of  spirits  before  you,  than  to  have  no 
home." 

"  And  you  think  I  will  carry  the  message  you  would  send  V 
cried  the  youth.  "  No  !"  he  added,  deeply  and  solemnly.  "  I 
will  tell  the  Great  Spirit  how  I  was  a  poor  prisoner  in  your  hands. 
I  will  tell  him  thus :  In  my  own  home  I  had  a  bitter  enemy. 
That  enemy  desired  my  ruin  that  he  might  possess  all  my  father's 
gold ;  so  he  betrayed  mo  into  tho  hands  of  the  red  men.  They 
took  me  with  them  to  their  village,  and  I  murmured  not.  Then 
they  seized  me,  as  they  would  a  brute,  and  murdered  me  in  cold 
blood  !  Thus  will  I  speak  unto  the  God  of  heaven,  and  ask  for 
vengeance  upon  my  murderers.  Be  sure,  now,  ye  warriors  of  tho 
Natchez,  that  I  will  do  as  I  have  said.     I  have  harmed  ye  not." 

The  red  warriors  were  perplexed,  and  for  some  moments  they 
whispered  together  in  their  own  tongue.  Then  Stung  Serpent 
approached  his  prisoner  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  having 
gazed  awhile  into  his  face,  he  said : 

"  Do  yon  believe  Stung  Serpent  would  speak  a  falsehood  1" 

"  I  do  not,"  was  White  Hand's  immediate  answer. 

"  Then  listen  to  me.  If  I  spare  your  life,  I  must  speak  false- 
hood, for  I  promised  that  you  should  not  live." 

"To  whom  did  you  make  such  a  promise?"  the  youth  asked. 

"  Never  mind.  Such  a  promise  I  made.  But  I  have  no  desire 
to  keep  it,  now  that  you  will  not  carry  the  message  we  ask  you  to, 
save  for  mine  honor." 

"  Honor !  And  can  the  noblest  warrior  of  all  tho  Little  Suns 
of  the  Natchez  find  honor  in  taking  the  life  of  one  who  never 
harmed  him  !" 

"Not  in  that — not  in  that.     Yet  I  gavo  my  word." 

Thus  speaking,  the  old  warrior  walked  slowly  to  tho  other  end 
of  the  temple,  and  then  came  back  again,  and  when  he  stopped,  a 
ray  of  light  had  shot  athwart  his  dusky  features. 

"  White  Hand,"  he  said,  speaking  more  deeply  than  before, 
"  can  I  know  that  thou  wilt  not  speak  falsehood  to  me — that  if  I 
have  a  promise  from  theo  I  may  rest  assured  it  will  be  most 
sacredly  kept?" 

"Ay — upon  my  life  !"  replied  the  prisoner,  bowing  low. 

"  Then  if  I  spare  thee  now,  wilt  thou  swear  not  to  reveal  thy- 
self to  any  white  person  who  shall  come  hither  to  our  village,  and 
that  thou  wilt  not  leave  our  village,  savo  with  my  consent  ?  Shall 
I  have  this  promise  from  thee  ?" 

The  youth  hesitated  not  an  instant ;  but  the  promise  was  given 
quickly  and  distinctly. 

*  The  Natchez  believed  that  they  were  once  a  low  and  degraded  people,  and 
that  a  man  and  woman  descended  from  the  sun  to  teach  them.  1  lief e  two 
people  were  like  themselves,  save  that  they  were  pure  and  lovely.  aDd  danled 
the  eyes  of  all  beholders,  and  for  many  years  they  ruled  over  the  Natchez,  and 
left  children  to  rule  after  them.  Among  the  religious  rites  which  this  descen- 
dant of  the  sun  established  and  enforced  upon  the  people,  was  the  keeping 
alive  of  the  sacred  Jire.  There  were  two  temples,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
domain,  and  in  each  was  an  altar,  upon  which  this  fire  must  be  kept  burning. 
For  this  purpose  faithful  warriors  were  appointed  to  watch  it  night  and  day, 
and  should  the  fire  by  accident  go  out  in  one  temple,  it  could  only  be  re- lighted 
by  fire  from  the  other ;  and  should  both  go  out,  the  Great  Spirit  would  6end 
some  heavy  calamity  upon  them.  The  present  race  of  Suns  were  descendants 
from  this  original  man  and  woman,  and  the  blood  must  be  kept  up  through 
the  female  line,  the  descendants  of  the  women  only  being  of  the  royal  blood. 
Thus  the  daughters  of  the  Oreat  Sun  would  beget  royal  offspring,  but  the  sons' 
children  would  only  be  of  the  common  herd.  If  the  Great  Sun  himself  had  no 
female  children,  then  the  descent  must  come  from  the  eldest  daughter  of  his 
brother.  All  the  royal  males,  such  as  brothers  and  children  of  the  Great  Sun, 
male  children  of  his  daughters  and  sisters,  and  male  children  of  his  nieces, 
were  called  Little  Suns. 


"  Then  come  with  me  now,  and  in  time  thou  shalt  sec  me  again. 
But  remember,  thy  promise  is  given  on  thy  life,  and  Stung  Ser- 
pent trusts  thee.  Not  another  man  of  all  thy  people  could  have 
moved  tho  Natchez  prince  as  thou  hast." 

Thus  speaking,  Stung  Serpent  stalked  from  the  temple,  and  tho 
old  man  took  White  Hand  again  by  the  arm  and  led  him  forth. 
Once  more  he  was  conducted  to  the  prison,  and  without  a  word, 
tho  old  Indian  pushed  him  in,  and  then  locked  the  door  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


TUB      COMTACT. 


Alo.vb  the  prisoner  remained  until  noon,  and  then  his  dinner 
was  brought  by  an  Indian  whom  he  had  not  before  seen.  Ho 
asked  no  questions,  but  allowed  the  messenger  to  go  and  come  in 
silence.  An  hour  afterwards  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  this 
time  tho  light,  airy  form  of  the  princess  Coqualla  entered  tho 
prison.     White  Hand  immediately  arose  and  moved  towards  her. 

"My  white  brother  is  safe,  and  Coqualla  is  glad,"  the  princess 
uttered,  as  she  took  the  proffered  hand. 

"  Ah,  fair  princess !"  exclaimed  the  youth,  with  some  sadness 
in  his  tone ;   "  but  how  long  shall  I  be  safe  ?" 

"As  long  as  you  wish.  But  listen.  The  Natchez  speak  plainly 
when  they  have  anything  to  say,  for  they  would  be  quickly  under- 
stood. My  father  has  promised  to  kill  theo,  and  in  one  way  alone 
can  he  forego  his  pledge.     He  will  not  kill  his  own  son-in-law." 

The  dusky  princess  trembled  as  she  spoke,  and  her  head  was 
bowed.  But  White  Hand  understood  her.  He  gated  a  few  mo- 
ments upon  her  downcast  face,  and  he  wondered  at  her  extremo 
beauty.  She  was  dark,  but  the  youth  had  seen  faces  in  his  own 
land  much  darker,  but  never  had  seen  a  smoother,  fairer  skin,  nor 
features  more  faultlessly  regular  and  beautiful.  He  started  at  her 
words,  but  it  was  with  a  strange,  thrilling  start,  and  a  troubled, 
perplexed  look  worked  upon  his  face. 

"Coqualla,"  he  said,  "thou  art  the  only  daughter  of  thy 
father  ?" 

"  Thou  speakest  truth,"  was  her  reply. 

"And  will  thy  father  give  me  to  thee  for  a  husband?" 

"He  will." 

"  And  how  is  thy  wish  ?" 

"  Like  my  father's.  He  loves  thee,  for  thou  hast  touched  his 
heart.  Last  night  I  heard  him  say  thou  wast  the  first  uncomplain- 
ing, noble  white  man  he  had  ever  seen  full  of  pain  and  sorrow.  I 
love  thee,  too,  and  can  always  love  thee  and  bo  true." 

White  Hand  started  across  the  prison,  and  his  head  was  bowed 
in  deep  thought.  At  length  he  stopped  and  took  Coqualla  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  to  where  the  ground  rolled  up  into  a  little  knoll, 
and  here  he  sat  down  and  drew  the  princess  to  his  side. 

"  Coqualla,"  he  whispered,  "  speak  to  me  truly,  now,  and  let 
not  a  thought  of  me  retain  your  words,  or  mould  them  to  smooth- 
ness of  utterance.  You  would  marry  mo.  Is  it  for  love  of  me, 
or  only  to  save  my  life  ?" 

" Both,"  answered  tho  fair  girl.  "But  were  thy  life  all  thine 
own,  and  I  thought  that  the  asking  would  bring  thee  to  me  for 
ever,  I'd  ask  thee  on  my  knees." 

A  little  while  the  youth  held  the  hand  of  the  princess,  and  gazed 
into  her  large,  dark  eyes,  and  then  he  spoke.  His  words  were  low 
and  earnest,  and  Coqualla  listened  in  silence.  He  went  on,  and 
spoke  more  freely,  but  still  in  a  whisper,  and  when  he  had  done, 
tho  princess  placed  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  wept.  He,  too, 
wound  his  arms  about  the  lithe  form  of  his  companion,  and  pressed 
her  to  his  bosom  ;  and  from  that  moment  their  loves  were  recip- 
rocal. 

Coqualla  hurried  away  from  the  prison,  and  when  she  returned, 
she  brought  with  her  the  dress  of  a  Little  Sun  of  the  Natchez,  and 
an  earthen  bottle.  White  Hand  was  soon  arrayed  in  the  Indian 
garb,  and  then  the  princess  proceeded  to  bathe  his  face  and  arms 
and  legs  with  a  fluid  that  was  contained  in  the  bottle.  It  was  a 
preparation  of  the  outer  covering  of  the  hickory  nut,  and  some 
peculiar  root,  which  gave  the  color  of  the  red  man's  skin. 

Thus  arrayed  and  metamorphosed,  Coqualla  took  her  lover  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  forth.  Not  far  from  the  templo  was  the 
house  of  Stung  Serpent.  It  was,  like  all  tho  other  dwellings,  of 
an  oblong  form,  the  walls  built  of  rough  timber,  made  tight  by  a 
cement  formed  of  clay  and  Spanish  moss,  with  a  roof  of  reeds 
and  vines  very  skilfully  interwoven  upon  a  frame,  and  made  tight 
by  the  same  kind  of  cement  that  formed  the  walls.  The  entrance 
was  an  aperture  about  four  feet  square  in  the  front  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  this  was  also  the  only  place  where  light  and  air  were 
admitted.  To  this  house  White  Hand  was  led,  and  when  he  en- 
tered, he-found  that  not  only  were  all  of  Stung  Sorpent's  family 
present,  but  also  the  Great  Sun  and  his  wives. 

Coqualla  blushed  and  hung  down  her  head  when  she  saw  tho 
people  gazing  upon  her,  and  her  companion  trembled  violently. 
But  they  were  not  left  long  in  suspense  Stung  Serpent  was  ab- 
sent ;  but  the  Great  Sun  stepped  down  from  the  elevated  seat  that 
he  occupied,  and  from  one  of  the  attendants  he  took  a  bow  and  an 
arrow,  and  a  crown  of  feathers,  to  which  was  affixed  an  oak  twig. 
The  latter  he  placed  upon  White  Hand's  head,  and  the  weapons 
he  placed  in  his  hand.  Then  to  Coqualla  the  old  chief  gave  a 
laurel  twig  and  an  ear  of  corn. 

"  My  son,"  then  spoke  the  Great  Sun,  in  a  solemn  and  impres- 
sive tone,  "  I,  as  the  eldest  male  relative  of  the  bride,  do  now 
bestow  her  upon  thee.  Thou  hast  been  crowned  with  the  plumage 
of  the  soaring  bird,  which  signifieth  the  power  of  command  you 
shall  exercise  in  the  household.  The  twig  of  oak  tells  us  that  the 
depth  of  no  forest  can  prevent  thee  from  procuring  food  in  times 
of  need  ;  while  the  bow  and  arrow  in  thy  hand  signilicth  that  even 
unto  death  thou  wilt  protect  her  who  is  now  given  unto  thee  for  a 
wife."     Then  the  Great  Sun  turned  to  the  bride :     "  Coqualla,  in 
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thy  hand  thou  holdest  the  twig  of  laurel — the  emblem  of  purity. 
So  wilt  thou  ever  remiin  pure  and  unsullied,  that  the  green  laurel 
may  be  no  more  pure  than  art  thou.  The  ear  of  corn  thou  hast 
also  assumed.  Never  let  thy  household  want  for  food  whilst  thou 
art  thus  provided." 

Then  the  chieftain  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  same  old  man  who 
had  led  White  Hand  to  the  temple,  stepped  forward  and  delivered 
a  sort  of  sermon,  after  which  the  couple  were  hailed  as  man  and 
wife.  In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings,  the  entrance  to  the  house 
was  darkened,  and  in  a  moment  more,  Stung  Serpent  stood  within 
the  place.  He  looked  upon  White  Hand,  and  his  brow  darkened, 
but  a  close  observer  could  have  seen  that  the  look  was  assumed. 

"  Who  bath  done  this  V  he  demanded,  in  a  loud  tone,  which 
made  White  Hand  quake,  for  he  thought  it  was  meant  in  earnest. 

"  I,  my  brother,"  answered  the  Great  Sun.  "  They  loved  each 
other  well,  and  I  gave  thy  child  away." 

Stung  Serpent  bowed  his  head  a  few  moments,  and  when  he 
looked  up  again,  his  brow  was  clear. 

"  Then  my  promise  is  made  void,"  he  said  ;  "  for  no  man  can 
harm  the  husband  of  his  child.  White  Hand,  thou  art  safe  with 
us  ;  but  remember  thine  oath  I" 

"  The  husband  of  thy  child  will  not  break  his  promise,"  spoke 
the  White  Hand,  solemnly. 

"  It  is  well.     I  am  in  season  for  the  festivities." 

And  thereupon  the  festivities  commenced,  and  they  were  kept 
up  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  newly  married  couple 
were  conducted  to  a  dwelling  that  the  king  himself  gave  them.  It 
was  just  back»of  the  house  of  Stung  Serpent,  and  was  within  the 
line  of  the  great  circle  of  dwellings,  but  its  post  of  honor  was 
marked  by  its  nearness  to  the  abode  of  the  Great  Sun. 

After  the  newly  married  pair  had  been  conducted  to  their  dwell- 
ing, the  youth  felt  a  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  on  turning,  he  saw 
the  Great  Sun. 

"  AVliite  Hand,"  he  said,  "follow  me,  for  the  Great  Sun  of  the 
Natchez  has  much  to  say  to  thee." 

Full  of  wonder,  the  youth  followed  the  king  from  the  place,  but 
he  did  not  fear,  for  there  was  only  kindness  in  the  tones  of  the 
monarch.  On  they  went  until  they  reached  a  gigantic  oak  that 
stood  in  the  very  centre  of  the  village,  and  here  the  Great  Sun 
stopped. 

"  White  Hand,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  solemn  tone,  "  thou  hast 
sworn  to  my  brother  that  thou  wilt  not  betray  thyself  to  thy  coun- 
trymen, nor  leave  the  village  of  the  White  Apple  without  our  con- 
sent. Only  six  miles  from  here  is  the  fort  and  village  of  the  white 
man  ;  so  thou  seest  how  great  is  the  trust  we  repose  in  thee." 

"  Yet  I  will  not  break  my  word,"  said  the  youth,  while  a  spirit 
of  awe  crept  over  him.  There  was  something  grand  and  sublime 
in  the  scene  about  him,  and  he  could  not  shake  off  the  impression 
that  a  6ort  of  mystic  fate  was  being  worked  out  in  all  this.  The 
heavens  were  without  a  cloud,  and  the  myriad  stars  were  twinkling 
like  tiny  eyes  of  fire  away  off  in  the  dark  vault.  The  broad, 
smooth  plain  stretched  off  like  a  mystic  lake,  while  the  huts  of  the 
Natchez  were  dimly  risible  in  the  great  circle. 

"  White  Hand,"  resumed  the  dark  monarch,  "  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Great  Spirit  of  our  people  is  the  same  God  that  made  the 
white  man.  The  country  away  beyond  the  great  salt  lake,  they 
tell  me,  is  full  of  white  men,  and  your  God  has  given  them  laws 
not  like  our  laws.  They  pray  to  their  God  for  vengeance  on  the 
Natchez,  and  the  dread  vengeance  comes.  Liko  the  swift  storm 
at  night,  and  like  the  bound  of  the  beast  of  prey,  it  comes  upon 
us.     My  son,  thou  canst  pray  V 

"  Yes,"  murmured  the  youth. 

"  Then  wilt  thou  not  pray  for  the  Natchez  ■?  Wilt  thou  not 
pray  that  He  will  send  no  more  calamities  upon  us  '  Thou  art 
good,  and  true,  and  noble.     What  sayest  thou  V 

A  6trange  truth  now  flashed  upon  the  youth's  mind.  The  In- 
dians, in  their  simple  dread  of  the  white  man's  God,  had  believed 
that  if  they  could  possess  one  of  the  true  worshippers  of  that  God, 
and  persuade  him  to  intercede  for  them,  the  calamities  that  result- 
ed from  the  prayers  of  their  enemies  might  be  averted.  Yet 
White  Hand  did  not  wonder,  for  he  knew  how  simple  were  the 
ideas  that  the  red  men  entertained  of  their  own  Deity,  and,  of 
course,  they  supposed  that  the  Christian's  God  could  be  influenced 
in  the  same  simple  manner.  And,  moreover,  he  knew  that  the 
Indians  had  often  heard  the  monks  praying,  and  when  he  remem- 
bered how  direct  and  common  were  the  appeals  thus  made,  he  did 
not  question  the  influence  it  must  have  upon  those  who  were  wont 
to  regard  Deity  as  a  being  to  be  propitiated  with  gifts  and  outer 
show.  The  youth's  first  thought  was  to  try  and  correct  the  error 
into  which  the  chief  had  fallen ;  but  when  he  came  to  reflect  that 
in  such  a  work  he  should  have  to  uproot  the  prejudices  of  a  life- 
time, he  resolved  to  do  as  was  asked  of  him. 

"  Great  and  mighty  king,"  said  the  you  h,  in  a  tone  that  gave 
evidence  of  his  truth,  "  I  think  God  will  answer  my  prayers  as 
quickly  as  those  of  any  of  my  people,  and  so  far  as  the  Natchez 
are  in  the  right,  will  I  pray  for  them." 

"  And  thou  wilt  tell  him  all  the  wrongs  we  suffer,  and  all  the 
indignities  that  are  heaped  upon  us  V 

"I  will,"  replied  White  Hand. 

"  Then  thou  shalt  be  the  well-beloved  of  the  Natchez.  Let  us 
return  now,  and  as  we  go,  I  will  tell  thee  more.  The  white  chief 
at  Rosalie  is  called  Chopart.  He  is  a  bad  man,  and  a  liar.  I 
dare  not  tell  thee  all  the  evil  he  has  done.  But  he  has  robbed  us 
of  our  cattle,  and  we  can  have  no  redress.  He  has  encroached 
upon  our  lands,  and  we  cannot  drive  him  off.  He  has  seized  upon 
our  women,  and  made  them  slaves.  But  O  !  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing must  come.  Beware,  my  son,  that  thou  lettest  not  thy  sym- 
pathy run  with  these  bad  men,  for  the  hour  is  nigh  at  hand — the 
hour  of  vengeance  and  retribution  !" 

The  king  spoke  no  more,  only  to  bid  White  Hand  good-night 


when  they  reached  the  dwelling,  and  soon  the  youth  was  with  his 
princess.  Truly  his  situation  was  a  strange  one,  and  that  night 
he  prayed  long  and  fervently,  but  he  dared  not  let  his  wife  know 
all  his  prayer. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE     OTHER    CAPTIVE. 

On  the  very  evening  that  White  Hand  reached  the  village  of 
the  White  Apple,  a  party  of  Chickasaws  stepped  upon  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  They  were  ten  in  number,  and 
with  them  was  a  prisoner,  who  now  reclined  against  a  small  hick- 
ory tree.  Surely  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  features 
of  Louise  St.  Julicn  in  that  pale  face ;  but  she  has  grown  thin  and 
wan  even  in  so  short  a  time.  Her  silken  gown  is  torn  and  soiled 
by  the  thorns  and  bushes  through  which  she  has  been  led,  and  the 
thin  shoes  are  worn  through  till  the  feet  have  become  sore  and 
bleeding ;  for  the  way  she  has  come  has  been  a  hard  one,  and 
many  a  sharp  bramble  has  bestrewn  the  path.  But  she  rests  now. 
The  flames  dart  up  from  a  fire  near  at  hand,  at  which  the  red  men 
are  cooking  some  meat ;  but  the  poor  prisoner  wants  none  of  it. 
Sick  and  faint,  she  sinks  down  upon  the  soft  mossy  bed  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  ere  long  all  her  dangers  and  troubles  are  for- 
gotten in  sleep.  The  red  men  come  to  her  when  the  meal  is  pre- 
pared, but  they  sec  how  soundly  she  sleeps,  and  they  will  not 
awaken  her ;  so  they  eat  their  food  alone. 

The  fair  prisoner  sleeps  on,  ever  and  anon  starting  up  with 
frightful  dreams,  until  at  length,  when  the  night  is  far  spent,  she 
is  aroused  by  strange  sounds  near  at  hand,  amid  which  she  can 
distinguish  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  hum  of  angry  voices.  The 
idea  of  escape  breaks  upon  her  mind,  and  she  starts  up.  A  mo- 
ment she  gazes  around,  and  she  sees  men  in  conference  about  her, 
with  weapons  drawn,  and  voices  raised  as  if  in  anger.  She  moves 
only  a  step,  and  a  hand  is  laid  upon  her  shoulder.  A  stout  Chick- 
asaw holds  her  fast,  and  tells  her  she  cannot  escape.  In  a  mo- 
ment more  the  Chickasaw  is  pushed  rudely  aside,  and  Louise 
looks  up  into  the  moon-lit  face  of  Simon  Lobois  ! 

"  Ha !"  he  cries,  with  well-assumed  astonishment,  "  and  was 
my  suspicion  correct  t  Have  I  found  my  beloved  thus  dragged 
away  by  ruthless  savages  ?  Early  this  morning  a  runner  brought 
the  news  to  New  Orleans  that  a  white  girl  was  being  carried  off  by 
the  Chickasaws,  and  that  their  trail  bent  towards  the  great  lake. 
A  mystic  voice  whispered  thy  name  in  my  ear.  Why  it  was  I 
know  not ;  but  I  started,  and  I  have  found  thee.  Look  up,  sweet 
Louise,  for  thou  art  safe.     Thou  art  rescued  I" 

The  maiden's  first  emotion  seemed  to  be  to  shrink  from  the 
white  man,  but  in  a  moment  more  sho  gave  him  her  hand. 

"  And  am  I  free  from  these  savages  %"  she  asked,  gazing  first 
into  Simon's  face,  and  then  upon  the  motley  crew  about  her. 

"  Ay,  thou  art,  Louise.  Do  you  not  see  that  they  are  all  quelled  1 
Heaven  must  have  directed  me  to  this  spot.  Fear  no  more,  for 
thou  shalt  be  safe  with  me." 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  Louise  might  have  been  frantic 
with  joy  at  such  salutation,  but  now  she  was  moved  by  so  many 
conflicting  doubts  that  the  coming  of  the  rescuers  seemed  to  move 
her  but  little.  By  the  bright  moonlight  she  could  see  the  crew 
about  her,  and  they  did  not  look  like  deadly  enemies.  No  one 
was  wounded,  nor  did  any  one  appear  to  be  hurt.  To  be  sure, 
there  had  been  the  sound  of  strife,  but  it  may  have  only  been  a 
mock  battle  after  all.  At  any  rate,  so  ran  the  maiden's  thoughts, 
though  she  kept  them  to  herself. 

"  Come,"  continued  Simon,  after  waiting  some  moments  for  an 
answer  that  he  did  not  receive, — "  come  with  me  now.  The  sav- 
ages will  not  dare  to  harm  you  more,  nor  will  they  dare  molest 
ns." 

Louise  suffered  herself  to  be  led  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
there  she  found  two  boats  in  waiting.  She  had  been  seated  in  one 
of  them,  when  the  chief  of  the  Chickasaw  party  came  down  and 
called  Simon  back.  A  bitter  smile  stole  over  the  maiden's  face 
as  she  saw  this,  and  her  suspicions  were  well  confirmed  when  she 
saw  Lobois  follow  the  red  man  up  the  bank.  But  the  cousin  re- 
turned in  a  few  moments,  and  having  seated  himself  by  the  side  of 
Louise,  the  boats  were  manned  and  shoved  off. 

"  The  red  dog  wanted  me  to  promise  that  I  would  not  expose 
his  crime  to  the  governor,"  said  Simon,  after  the  boats  had  got 
well  into  the  lake.  "  By  my  soul,  I  would  have  made  them  all 
prisoners,  only  that  I  feared  you  might  be  harmed  in  the  melee. 
You  did  not  notice  how  we  came  npon  them,  and  what  first  oc- 
curred, did  you  V  Simon  gazed  sharply  into  his  companion's 
face  as  he  thus  spoke,  as  though  he  would  read  any  suspicion  she 
might  hold. 

"  I  saw  nothing  until  I  was  grasped  by  the  shoulder,"  she  truth- 
fully replied,  "  for  I  was  sound  asleep  when  you  came." 

"  So  I  thought.  But  I  will  explain  :  One  of  the  men  who  ac- 
companied me  knew  the  various  traits  that  lead  to  the  lake,  and 
he  guided  us  here.  We  landed,  and  we  found  the  Indians  asleep, 
all  save  one  ;  but  they  were  upon  their  feet  by  the  time  we  were 
up  with  them,  and  I  saw  that  some  of  them  had  guns.  At  that 
moment  I  espied  you  asleep  upon  the  ground.  In  an  instant  I 
forbade  my  men  to  fire,  for  I  feared  you  might  be  hit.  I  told  the 
leader  of  the  Indians  that  he  was  discovered,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  give  me  up  his  prisoner,  I  would  have  the  whole  French  force 
down  upon  his  people  before  another  sun  had  set.  And  I  further- 
more told  him  that  if  he  would  quietly  deliver  up  the  maiden,  we 
would  not  harm  him.  A  scuffle  ensued  between  some  of  the  red 
men  and  two  of  my  companions,  but  we  quickly  stopped  it,  and 
the  Indians  agreed  to  give  you  up  if  we  would  let  them  depart  in 
peace.  I  consented,  and — you  know  the  rest.  Was  it  not  fortu- 
nate that  I  heard  the  report  this  morning  ? — and  was  it  not  very 
fortunate  that  Heaven  whispered  to  me  that  you  might  be  the 
prisoner  V 


"  It  was  very  fortunate,"  returned  Louise. 

"  And  perhaps  yon  think  it  was  strange,"  added  Simon.  "But 
yet  I  had  some  ground  for  the  fear.  The  runner  told  me  that  the 
Indians  were  on  the  Tickfah  trail,  and  I  could  think  of  no  place 
from  whence  they  could  have  brought  a  yonng  white  maiden  cap- 
tive in  that  direction  save  from  the  estato  of  our  father.  I  say 
our  father,  for  surely  he  has  been  a  father  to  me.  The  more  I 
thought  of  the  matter,  the  more  confirmed  my  fears  became.  A 
French  ship  lay  in  the  river,  and  I  easily  hired  somc'of  her  men 
to  come  with  me,  as  you  see.  O,  Louise,  do  you  realize  how 
great  is  the  blessing  thus  fallen  upon  you  *  What  must  have  been 
your  fate  had  I  not  found  you  as  I  did  '" 

But  the  maiden  did  not  reply.  She]  was  thinking  how  flimsy 
and  improbable  was  the  story  her  companion  had  told,  and  she 
wondered  if  he  thought  her  such  a  simpleton  as  to  believe  all  he 
said. 

"  Do  you  realize  what  a  fate  must  have  been  yonrs  V  Simon 
urged.     "A  death  of  torture,  or  a  life  of  misery  and  shame!" 

"  I  know  the  Indians  are  sometimes  revengeful,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  murdered  a  defenceless  girl,"  said  Louise. 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  know  them.  You  do  not  know  these  Chick- 
asaws.    They  are  monsters  of  cruelty  !" 

"  And  yet  they  have  been  very  kind  to  me." 

"  Kind,  Louise  f  Then  why  are  you  so  pale  and  wan  ? — and 
why  so  feeble  V 

"  Because  I  am  not  well.  I  am  sick.  Last  night  I  had  a  severe 
fever,  but  my^captors  prepared  some  medicino  from  roots  that 
they  found  in  the  earth,  and  it  relieved  me  at  once." 

"  Ah,  that  was  but  to  hold  you  up  on  your  journey.  But  yon 
are  sick,  even  now.     Let  me  fix  a  place  for  repose." 

Simon  spread  a  blanket  npon  the  boat's  bottom  in  the  stern- 
sheets,  and  fixed  it  so  that  Louise  could  lay  her  head  npon  one  of 
the  thwarts,  and  when  this  was  fixed,  she  availed  herself  of  the 
opportunity  for  rest  thus  afforded,  for  she  was  in  truth  sick  and 
faint,  and  her  head  ached.  It  was  not  all  the  result  of  mere 
fatigue  or  fright,  but  disease  had  absolutely  fastened  upon  her — a 
slight  cold,  perhaps,  at  first,  but  now  verging  to  a  fever. 

Yet  Louise  slept,  and  when  she  awoke,  sho  found  the  sun  shin- 
ing down  full  upon  her,  and  the  boat  had  reached  the  southern 
shore.  She  was  assisted  to  land,  but  she  couRl  not  walk.  How- 
ever, horses  were  at  hand,  and  when  she  was  seated  in  the  saddle, 
the  party  started  across  the  land  towards  New  Orleans,  which  they 
reached  before  noon.  But  it  was  not  the  New  Orleans  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  place  contained  not  more  than  a  hundred  dwell- 
ings, and  those  were  humble  and  primitive  in  form.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  town  had  been  laid  out  into  squares,  sixty-six  in 
number,  of  three  hundred  feet  each.  These  squares  were  eleven 
in  number  upon  the  river,  and  six  in  depth ;  so  that  even  then, 
with  all  the  obstacles  of  the  natural  state  of  the  land,  its  geogra- 
phical position  had  marked  it  out  in  the  mind  of  its  founder  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  mighty  city.  And  he  was  not  wrong.  His  quick 
and  comprehensive  mind  understood  the  advantages  of  the  posi- 
tion in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  he  saw  that  here  was  the 
natural  point  between  ocean  and  inland  navigation.  And  now 
New  Orleans,  certainly  the  fourth  city  in  the  world  in  commercial 
importance,  stands  a  monument  of  Bienville's  sagacity  and  judg- 
ment. He  alone  of  all  the  people  then  held  upon  this  spot  for  the 
metropolis,  and  at  length  his  commanding  position  enabled  him  to 
carry  his  point. 

To  a  low,  wooden  house  on  Bourbon  Street  was  Louise  con- 
ducted, and.  at  her  own  request  she  was  at  once  shown  to  a  bed, 
and  a  physician  sent  for.  An  old  negro  woman,  named  Loppa, 
came|_to  wait  npon  her,  and  in  a  little  while  the  physician  came. 
He  was  an  old  man,  and  well  skilled  in  drugs.  He  examined  the 
patient'sjpulse,  her  tongue,  and  asked  numerous  questions,  and 
then  announced  that  with  care  she  might  be  well  in  a  very  few 
days. 

During  the  rest  of  that  day  and  the  following  night,  Louise  saw 
no  more  of  Simon  Lobois.  Her  head  ached  much,  but  finally  the 
old  doctor's  potions  quieted  the  nervous  action,  and  late  in  the 
evening  she  sank  into  a  gentle  slumber.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, she  felt  much  better,  so  that  the  doctor  smiled  when  ho  came. 
In  three  days  from  that  time  she  was  fairly  recovered  from  her 
disease,  though  she  was  very  weak,  partly  from  the  severe  shock 
she  had  received,  and  partly  from  the  effects  of  the  medicines  she 
had  taken.  At  all  events,  the  physician  deemed  it  not  necessary 
to  call  again,  and  only  ordered  now  that  his  patient's  diet  should 
be  strictly  attended  to. 

As  Louise  thus  began  to  regain  her  strength,  she  wondered 
when  Simon  Lobois  would  take  her  home.  She  had  asked  him 
once,  but  had  gained  no  direct  answer. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE    MASK     18     OFF. 

Several  times  had  Louise  suggested  to  Loppa  the  idea  of  her 
looking  out  about  the  town,  but  she  had  been  informed  that  it 
would  not  be  safe.  The  old  negress  was  firm  and  uncompromis- 
ing, but  yet  kind  and  considerate  as  far  as  her  care  of  her  charge's 
welfare  was  concerned.  Louise  had  made  some  examination  of 
the  house  in  which  she  was  confined,  and  she  was  satisfied  that 
she  could  not  escape  from  it  without  much  labor  and  trouble.  It 
was  on  the  fifth  day  of  her  sojourn  there,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  afternoon,  that  she  was  aroused  from  a  fit  of  deep  thought 
by  the  entrance  of  Simon  Lobois.  He  came  in  with  a  warm 
smile  upon  his  face,  and  after  some  remarks  npon  Louise's  im- 
proved looks,  he  took  a  seat  by  her  side.  She  did  not  shrink  from 
him,  nor  did  she  seem  afraid  of  him,  but  with  a  keen  gaze  she 
fixed  her  deep  blue  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Sweet  cousin,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  softness,  "  why 
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was  it  ordered  that  I  should  bo  the  one  to  save  yon  from  the  jaws 
of  ruin  and  death  ?     Why  was  I  singled  out  for  your  saviour  ?" 

"  Surelv,  Simon,  it  was  because  you,  of  all  others,  were  in  duty 
bound  to  "save  me,"  replied  Louise. 

"  Ha  !  how  so  ?"  the  cousin  asked,  with  a  slight  start,  but  quick- 
ly recovering  himself. 

"  Why,  because  to  you  my  father  gave  me  in  charge.  Because 
you  have  received  a  handsome  salary  for  taking  care  of  me." 

"  By  my  soul,  I  should  say  that  you  had  shown  an  early  dispo- 
sition to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  my  authority." 

'*  Ah,  how  so  !" 

"  Your  own  sense  will  tell  you  how,"  Simon  responded,  some- 
what bitterly. 

"  0,  I  meant  no  play  upon  the  past,  my  cousin.  But  then  you 
are  my  near  relative,  you   know, — and  hence  you  ought  to  save 

"  And  tliis  is  the  gratitude  you  feel  for  the  service  I  have  done 

you." 

"  Now,  Simon,  you  did  not  ask  me  how  I  felt.     You  only  asked 

me  why  it  was  you  were  singled  out  to  save  me.     Most  truly,  for 

all  of  good  you  have  ever  done  me  do  I  feel  most  duly  grateful. 

For  ali  vour  acts  of  kindness  to  me,  you  have  my  deep  acknow- 

nent." 

Lobois  seemed  for  the  moment  non-plusscd  by  the  off-hand  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  thus  far  met,  but  his  forces  were  soon  in  order 
again,  and  he  renewed  the  attack. 

"  Louise,  you  remember  the  conversation  we  once  had  in  the 

study  f" 

"  How  could  I  ever  forget  it  ?     Don't  you  remember  it  >" 

•i  j\v I  do,"  returned  Simon,  his  tone  growing  bitter  again. 

"Andvou  remember  the  questions  I  then  asked  you?" 

"Perfectly,  Simon.  And  you  remember  the  answers  I  gave?" 
replied  the  gentle  girl. 

<•  Ves I  do  remember  them ;    I  have  remembered  them  ever 

since.     And  now  let  me  assure  you  that  I  look  upon  this  strange 
event  as  an  opportunity  granted 
by  Heaven  itself  for  me  to  ask 
those  questions  over  again." 

imon  Lobois  !     Are  you  in 
earnest  !" 

"lam." 

"  And  were  not  my  answers 
on  that  occasion  sufficiently 
plain  ?" 

"  They  were  for  the  then  pres- 
ent time,  but  not  for  all  coming 
time.     A  love  such  as  mine  can- 
not lie  cramped  by  the  result  of 
one  interview.     It  has  been  cher- 
I  too  long,  and  has  become 
deeply  rooted.      From  one 
loved  I  might  have  turned 
away  under  6ueh  a  rebuff,  but 
not  from  you.     No.no,  Louise; 
I  have  eome  now  to  ask  ihat  one 
question  again.     Remember  now 
the  ilcbt  ma  owe  me;  rem.  m'-er 
limbic,  claim  1   now  have,' 
said  the  cousin. 

"  ItoMe  claim,  Simon  ?" 

"Av — a  double  claim.  First, 
the  claim  resulting  from  the  care 
I  have  held  for  you  since  early 
childhood  ;  and,  second,  this  last 
claim  founded  in  the  very  saving 
of  your  life." 

"It  /ens  curious  that  yon  should 
have  been  the  one  to  save  me — 
wasn't  it  ?"  said  Louise,  looking 
into  her  companion's  face  with 
an  expression  he  could  not  ana- 
lyze, though  he  tried  hard  to  do 

80. 

"It  was,"  he  replied. 

"Ami   that  you  should  have 
landed  just  in  that  place,  too?" 
pursued  Louise,  whhout  remov- 
ing her  close  gaze  from  her  dark 
-in's  face. 

"  Yes — a — it  was  yroi-idential. 
But  then  I  was  led  thither  by 
one  who  knew  that  that  was  one 
of  the  principal  trails." 

"  And  was  it  not  curious,  also, 
that  the  Chickasaws  should  have 
taken  that  particular  trail,  thus 
leaving  one  that  would  have  been 
many  miles  nearer  for  them?" 

"  A — a — nearer,  Louise  ?  Are 
you  sure  '." 

"  Most  assuredly  I  am.  Their 
village  is  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Bogue,  and  they  might  have  fol- 
lowed a  direct  trail." 

"  Then  there — a — must  have 

been  a  wonderful    providence   in 

lid  Simon,  with  much  effort. 

"And  how  strange  that  they 
1  !  have  camped  directly  by 
the  boat  landing,  where  the  whites 
would  be  sure  to  come  if  they 
crossed  the  lake — wasn't  it  ' — es- 
pecially when  we  consider  what  a 
repute  they  have  for  shrewdness 
and  running  '" 

Simon  Lobois  winced  at  this, 
and  a  perceptible  tremor  ran 
through  his  frame.  But  he  re- 
covered himself  with  an  effort,  in 

a  few  moments.     Though  still  looking  down  to  the  floor,  and 
ieeming  to  be  forming  an  answer  to  the  last  remark  of  Louise. 
[to  be  continued.] 


fully  manned,  showing  its  proportions.  The  two  islands  of  New 
Zealand,  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator,  Tasman,  in  1642, 
have  been  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce,  while  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  in  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  natives  have  been 
attended  with  much  success.  The  language  of  the  New  Zealand- 
ers,  is  radically  the  same  with  that  spoken  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  New  Zealanders  are  remarkable  for  their  energy 
and  self-denial  in  the  pursuit  of  distant  advantages  ;  and  their  dis- 
cernment in  appreciating  the  benefit  of  civilization  is  also  equally 
striking.  The  use  of  fire-arms  has  become  general  among  them, 
and  they  have  carried  on  the  whale  fishery  in  their  canoes  very 
successfully.  They  are  not  bad  fanners,  and  are  very  expert  in 
weaving.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  the  same,  and  consists  of 
an  inner  coat  or  tunic,  fastened  by  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  as 
shown  in  the  figure  of  the  chief  in  our  engraving.  To  these  they 
add  a  sort  of  cloak  woven  of  flax.  The  practice  of  tattooing  is 
common,  though  not  universal.  They  are  generally  tall,  strong, 
active  and  well-shaped,  with  straight  hair  and  brown  complexions. 
They  are  fond  of  war,  and  in  the  perpetual  warfare  waged  by  the 
different  tribes  against  each  other,  exhibit  the  most  revolting  fe- 
rocity. They  devour  the  flesh  of  captives  made  in  battle,  and 
even  eat  their  own  slaves  when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  urged  by 
appetite.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  cannibalism  is  a  supersti- 
tious observance  ;  but  those  best  acquainted  with  them,  affirm  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  positive  craving  for  human  flesh.  A  New 
Zealand  chieftain  speaking  to  a  missionary  of  one  of  his  brother 
preachers,  said,  in  his  acquired  English,  that  he  was  a  good  man. 
"You  know  him,  then?"  said  the  missionary.  "Know  him!" 
echoed  the  chieftain.  "  Maybe  me  know  him — me  eat  him  !  Ah, 
he  was  good  I"  Their  chiefs  are  hereditary,  and  of  different  ranks, 
forming,  with  their  connections,  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  the  princi- 
pal members  of  which  enjoy  different  degrees  of  authority  ;  but 
the  power  of  the  princpal  chief  of  the  tribe  is  absolute ;   and  the 

frcat  body  of  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  at  the  entire 
isposal  of  their  masters,  who  put  them  to  death  on  the  slightest 


down ;  and  if  they  gained  access,  then  a  fearful  contest  would  en- 
sue. The  unfortunate  female,  thus  placed  between  the  two  con- 
tending parties,  would  be  seized  by  her  head,  hair,  or  limbs,  and 
as  those  who  contended  for  her  became  tired  with  the  struggle, 
fresh  combatants  would  supply  their  places  from  the  rear,  climb- 
ing over  the  shoulders  of  their  friends,  and  so  edge  themselves 
into  the  mass  immediately  round  the  woman,  whose  cries  and 
shrieks  would  be  unheeded  by  her  savage  friends.  In  this  way 
the  poor  creature  was  often  nearly  torn  to  pieces.  The  savage 
contests  sometimes  ended  in  the  strongest  party  bearing  off  in  tri- 
umph the  person  of  the  bride ;  in  some  cases,  after  a  long  season 
of  suffering,  she  recovered,  to  be  given  to  a  person  for  whom  she 
had  no  affection ;  in  others,  to  die  within  a  few  hours  or  days 
from  the  injuries  she  had  received.  But  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  weaker  party,  when  they  found  they  could  not  prevail,  for 
one  of  them  to  put  an  end  to  "the  contest  by  suddenly  plunging 
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A  HEW  ZEALAND  CHIEFTAIN. 

The  "portrait  of  a  gentleman"  on  this  page  is  sketched  from 
the  life.  The  subject  is  a  Maori  chief  of  distinction,  certainly  a 
marked  man,  for  his  countenance  is  tattooed  in  the  very  highest 
style  of  savage.  Graceful  wrinkles  adorn  his  warlike  front,  and 
elaborate  "  curly  cues  "  his  swarthv  cheeks.  He  is  doubtless  the 
Magnus  A]. olio  of  his  tribe,  and  is,  of  course,  looked  up  to  like 
the  "  god  of  the  silver  bow,"  by  the  adoring  Greeks.  The  stern 
of  his  war  canoo  is  really  carved'and  decorated  with  great  elegance, 
and  is  a  curious  specimen  of  tho  arts  and  tastes  of  the  New  Zca- 
landers.     In  the  distance  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  war  galleya 


occasion,  or  from  mere  caprice.  They  live  upon  the  roots  of  the 
fern,  which  grows  throughout  New  Zealand  abundantly,  and  at- 
tains a  large  size,  and  on  potatoes  cultivated  by  the  slaves.  We 
are  told  by  Mr.  Taylor,  a  missionary  in  New  Zealand,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  among  the  Maori  as  a  marriage  ceremony. 
The  ancient  and  most  general  way  of  obtaining  a  wife  was  for 
the  gentleman  to  summon  his  friends,  and  make  a  regular  tana, 
or  fight,  to  carry  off  the  lady  by  force,  and  oftentimes  with  great 
violence.  Even  when  a  girl  was  bestowed  in  marriage  by  her 
parents,  frequently  some  distant  relatives  would  feel  aggrieved, 
and  fancy  they  had  a  greater  right  to  her,  as  a  wife  of  one  of  their 
tribe;  or,  if  the  girl  bad  eloped  with  some  one  on  whom  she  hnd 
placed  her  affections,  then  her  father  or  brothers  would  refuse 
their  consent,  and  in  either  case  would  carry  a  taua  against  the 
husband  and  his  friend*,  to  regain  possession  of  the  girl  cither  by 
persuasion  or  force.     If  confined  in  a  houso,  they  would  pull  it 


his  spear  into  the  woman's  bosom,  to  hinder  her  from  becoming 
the  property  of  another.  Even  in  the  case  when  all  was  agree- 
able, it  was  still  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  go  with  a  party, 
and  appear  to  take  her  away  by  force,  her  friends  yielding  her  up 
after  a  feigned  struggle.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  parents  of 
the  lady,  with  all  her  relatives,  came  to  the  bridegroom  for  his 
pretended  abduction.  After  much  speaking  and  apparent  anger, 
the  bridegroom  generally  made  a  handsome  present  of  fine  mats, 
etc.,  giving  the  party  an  abundant  feast.  But  while  condemning 
their  brutality,  we  inu<t  not  forget  that  William  of  Normandy, 
from  whom  the  proudest  of  England's  peerage  boast  their  descent, 
wooed  his  bride  by  knocking  her  down  and  beating  her.  As  to 
the  New  Zealanders,  by  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  many  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  consequently  the  former  prac- 
tices of  polygamy  and  cannibalism  have,  in  a  good  measure,  been 
abolished  by  them. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  notorial. ] 
MY  NATIVE  VALE. 

BT     ORVILLS     PIARSSI. 

I  know  a  lovely  little  valley, 

Shut  ia  by  lofty,  wooded  hills, 
Where  love  the  sunbeams  bright  to  dally 

Mid  nodding  groves  and  babbling  rills. 
Where  all  day  long  each  feathered  singer 

Ties  with  his  mate  in  melody, 
And  happiness  and  pleasure  linger 

forever  there,  secure  for  me. 

Though  far  in  distant  climes  a  ranger, 

In  days  to  come  I  long  may  be, 
The  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  stranger 

Can  ne'er  have  lasting  charms  for  me. 
Nor  wealth  nor  honors  may  dissever 

My  soul  from  thee;  with  joy  I'll  hail 
Thy  pleasant  scenes,  and  dwell  fo  ever 

In  thee,  my  own,  my  native  vale. 


[Translated  from  the  German  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

WALPURGIS  NIGHT. 

BT     ALICE      M  AT. 

One  spring,  about  the  year  18 — ,  business  called  mo  to  Prague. 
In  spite  of  the  many  amusements  which  the  city  afforded,  I  could 
not  help  wishing  that  the  time  of  my  return,  which  my  wife  had 
been  expecting  for  seven  weeks,  would  speedily  come.  Wo  had 
never  been  separated  so  long  before,  since  our  marriage.  True, 
Fanny  wrote  to  me  every  week  regularly,  but  the  tender  love 
which  her  letters  expressed  and  the  sorrow  at  my  absence,  were 
but  oil  to  the  fire.  Every  day  I  wished  Prague  four  and  twenty 
miles  to  the  north  of  me.  Glad  enough  was  I  when  my  business 
was  finished.  I  bade  good-by  to  my  few  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, told  my  host  to  give  me  his  bill,  and  determined  to  set  out 
the  very  next  day.  Early  the  next  morning  my  host  appeared 
according  to  orders,  with  a  good  heavy  bill.  I  hadn't  money 
cnouirh  iu  my  purse  for  this  and  my  travelling  expenses  both,  so 
I  determined  to  cash  a  draft.  I  felt  for  my  pocket-book,  but  it 
wasn't  in  its  usual  place.  I  now  became  alarmed,  for  it  contained 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  thalers.  I  examined  every  corner  of 
the  room,  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  my  pocket-book  was  either  lost  or 
stolen.  I  was  sure  that  I  had  it  the  day  before,  and  I  remember- 
od  putting  it  back  then  into  my  breast-pocket,  where  I  usually 
kept  it.  I  could  have  sworn  I  felt  it  when  I  undressed  the  night 
before.  It  contained  all  Fanny's  letters  and  all  my  valuable  pa- 
pers which  the  holder  could  change  into  gold  and  silver  at  any 
moment.  As  I  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  a  person  passed  my 
window  whom  I  had  seen  a  few  days  before  at  a  coffee-house, 
whose  appearance  was  very  repugnant.  As  I  saw  his  peculiar 
red  coat  a  shiver  ran  through  me  involuntarily,  but  I  thought :  "  I 
don't  care  who  I  see,  if  I  can  only  get  ray  papers  again."  There 
soon  came  a  knock  at  my  chamber  door.  As  I  stepped  forward 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  that  strange  red  coated  man,  but  when 
I  opened  the  door  I  couldn't  resist  a  cry  of  surprise  at  the  sight 
of  that  very  individual,  who,  with  a  low  bow,  walked  coolly  into 
the  room. 

I  must  tell  you  where  I  first  saw  this  man.  I  strolled  into  a 
coffee-house  one  night  to  see  the  evening  papers.  Two  men 
were  playing  chess.  Some  young  fellows  sat  in  a  window  discuss- 
ing ghost  stories  and  apparitions.  A  little  old  man  in  a  red  coat 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  I  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine 
and  sat  down  to  read.  Soon  this  man  occupied  my  attention  so 
much  that  I  forgot  my  paper — there  was  something  repulsive  in 
his  features,  his  dress,  his  very  manner.  He  was  rather  under 
than  over  the  middle  6ize,  though  broad-shouldered  and  firmly 
built,  and  was  apparently  about  fifty,  though  his  head  was  bent 
like  an  old  man.  His  thick,  black  hair  and  yellow  complexion, 
with  a  hooked  nose  and  projecting  cheek-bones,  made  his  face  pe- 
culiarly disagreeable.  His  eye  had  a  strange  glitter  expressive  of 
no  human  feeling,  and  I  thought,  as  I  looked  at  him  :  "  You  were 
born  a  hangman  or  inquisitor,  or  to  head  a  band  of  robbers,  or  to 
be  a  gipsey  king.  For  the  sake  of  a  jest  you  could  set  a  city  on 
fire  or  murder  children  ;  and  now  I  wouldn't  be  alone  with  you 
in  the  forest.     You  have  never  laughed  in  your  life." 

But  I  was  mistaken.  He  could  laugh.  He  overheard  the  con- 
versation of  the  young  people  in  the  window  and  laughed.  But 
what  a  laugh  !  A  cold  shiver  ran  through  me.  I  couldn't  resist 
looking  at  his  feet.  One  foot  was  well  formed,  but  the  other  was 
a  clump  foot.  I  forgot  my  paper  entirely,  though  I  still  held  it 
before  me,  glancing  over  the  top  to  see  this  singular  form.  As 
he  passed  the  chess  table,  one  of  the  chess  players  said  exultingly, 
to  bis  adversary  : 

"  You  are  lost  now  !" 

The  red  coat  paused,  looked  for  a  moment  at  the,  table,  and 
said  to  the  speaker :  "  You  are  mistaken.  You  will  be  check- 
mate yoursolf  at  the  third  move." 

The  supposed  victor  laughed  triumphantly.  His  opponent 
shook  his  head  in  despair,  but  at  the  third  move  the  first  speaker 
became  checkmate. 

While  the  players  began  their  game  again,  ono  of  the  party  in 
the  window  said : 

"  You  are  laughing  at  what  we  say,  sir,  and  that  tells  mo  you 
support  the  opposite  opinion.     Have  you  read  Schelling?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  little  man. 

"  And  what  do  you  say  to  him  ?" 

*'  Tho  blind  lead  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  dispute  about  tones  in 


music.  Alexander  wanted  to  build  a  bridge  to  the  moon  to  con- 
quer it,  and  your  philosophers,  not  finding  anything  to  suit  them 
in  reason,  become  unreasonable." 

The  young  men  began  to  answer,  but  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
disappeared. 

I  could  not  forget  this  singular  form,  though  I  had  never  seen 
him  since,  except  in  dreams.  Now  lie  unexpectedly  stood  in  my 
very  chamber. 

*'  Your  pardon,  if  I  interrupt  you,"  he  said.    "  Have  I  the  honor 
to  speak  to  Herr  Robert?" 
"  I  am  he,"  I  replied. 
"  How  can  you  prove  that  ?" 

A  strange  question,  thought  I.  Perhaps  he  is  a  spy.  A  letter 
directed  to  me  lay  on  the  table.     I  showed  it  to  him. 

"  But  that  name  is  found  everywhere.  Give  me  some  better 
proof.     I  have  some  business  with  yeu." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I.  "  I  cannot  attend  to  bnsiness  now.  I 
am  just  starting  on  a  journey,  and  have  a  thousand  things  to  do. 
I  think,  too,  you  mistake  me,  for  I  am  neither  a  politician  nor  a 
merchant." 

He  measured  me  from  head  to  foot,  and  said  :  "  So  *"  He  then 
remained  silent  for  a  time,  and  turned  as  if  to  go  away,  but  sud- 
denly resumed : 

"  Have  you  not  just  had  business  in  Prague  ?  Is  not  your 
brother  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  bankrupt  ?" 

My  checks  must  have  turned  fiery  red,  for  I  thought  this  secret 
was  known  to  no  ono  but  my  brother  and  myself.  He  laughed 
his  demoniacal  laugh. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "you  are  mistaken  again.  I  have  several  broth- 
ers, but  none  of  them  is  bankrupt." 

He  did  not  seem  to  notice  my  evasion,  but  repeated  that  singu- 
lar "  So  «" 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  with  some  hesitation,  for  I  feared  he  would  see 
through  mo  as  he  had  the  game  of  chess,  and  I  was  annoyed  that 
any  one  even  suspected  my  brother's  situation,  "  you  arc  evidently 
mistaken  in  the  person,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  mo  now,  for 
I  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  One  moment,"  said  he ;  "you  appear  disturbed.  Has  any- 
thing occurred  to  trouble  you  ?  It  is  true  I  do  not  live  in  Prague, 
and  have  not  been  here  before  for  twelve  years,  but  I  may  be  able 
to  assist  you.  You  have  the  face  of  an  honorable  man.  Do  you 
need  money  ?" 

He  laughed  again,  or  rather  grinned,  as  if  he  would  buy  my 
soul.     I  wished  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  and  said,  curtly : 

"  No.  But  since  you  so  generously  offer  it,  may  I  ask  your 
name?" 

"  It  is  of  no  importance  to  you,"  he  said.  "  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  affair.  But  I  am  a  man-devil  [Mannteuffel].  Have 
you  any  more  faith  in  me  now  *" 

"  A  man-devil !"  I  repeated,  becoming  so  strangely  confused 
that  I  knew  neither  what  to  say,  nor  whether  ttie  whole  affair 
were  jest  or  earnest.  Just  then  thcro  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  tho  servant  handed  me  a  letter. 

"Read  it,"  said  my  strange' companion.  "It  comes  doubtless 
from  your  dear  Fanny." 

I  was  more  confused  than  ever. 

"  Do  you  know  now  who  I  am  I"  said  he. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  answering:  "I  believe  you  axe  Satan 
himself,  and  have  come  after  my  soul,"  but  I  remained  silent. 

"  Your  way  lies  through  Eger,"  said  he.  "  So  does  mine.  Will 
you  take  a  seat  in  my  carriage  to-morrow  1" 

I  thanked  him,  but  said  I  had  engaged  a  place  by  tho  post. 
He  looked  disturbed,  but  finally  said  : 

"  I  must  see  your  lovely  Fanny,  and  your  little  Leopold  and 
Auguste.  Cannot  you  guess  now  who  I  am  f  I  would  willingly 
do  you  a  service." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  if  you  are  a  sorcerer,  I  have  lost  my  pocket- 
book,  and  where  shall  I  find  it  V 

"Pooh  I  what  matter  is  a  pocket-book  t     What  use  ?" 

"  It  contained  important  papers  and  more  than  five  hundred 
thalers  in  money.  What  measures  shall  I  take  if  it  is  lost,  and 
what  if  it  is  stolen  1" 

"  What  sort  of  a  thing  was  it  ?" 

"  Of  green  silk,  with  my  name  embroidered  on  it  in  flowers. 
My  wife  made  it." 

"  You  seem  to  care  more  for  the  outside  than  for  what  it  con- 
tains !"  said  ho.     "  But  what  will  you  give  me  if  I  find  it  ?" 

At  these  words  he  looked  at  me  as  strangely  and  searchingly 
as  if  he  expected  me  to  answer,  "  I  will  give  you  my  soul,"  but 
as  I  remained  silent,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  forth 
my  missing  treasure. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  he,  drily. 

I  was  beside  myself  with  astonishmcut.  I  examined  and  found 
that  nothing  was  lost. 

"  Whero  did  you  get  it?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  found  it  on  the  bridge  of  Woldau,  at  four  o'clock,  yesterday." 

I  remembered  having  taken  it  out  just  at  that  hour. 

"  Probably  at  the  moment  yoH  dropped  it,"  ho  continued,  "but 
I  could  not  tell  whether  it  belonged  to  a  person  before  or  behind 
mo,  on  foot,  or  on  horseback.  I  therefore  examined  the  contents 
and  thus  learucd  your  name  and  address,  and  gained  some  know- 
ledge of  your  circumstances.  I  came  here  yesterday  evening,  but 
you  were  out." 

"  What  mistakes  we  make  in  physiognomy,"  thought  I.  I 
could  have  embraced  my  man-devil,  and  I  made  him  the  most 
friendly  speeches,  for  my  joy  was  proportioned  to  my  former  vex- 
ation, but  he  would  not  listen  to  them. 

"  A  good  journey  to  you,"  he  said,  as  he  left  the  room,  "  and  a 
greeting  to  your  pretty  Fanny.     We  shall  meet  again.     Adieu !" 

I  had  paid  my  reckoning  and  was  just  leaving  tho  hotel  with 
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my  servant,  when  the  brother,  on  whose  account  I  had  come  to 
Prague,  came  up  the  steps.  We  went  back  to  my  room,  where  I 
beard  with  joy  that  his  failing  fortunes  had  now  changed.  An 
important  speculation  had  resulted  well,  and  he  had  hastened  to 
the  city  to  arrange  his  affairs. 

"  But,"  said  he,  '*  now  I  am  once  safe,  I  have  done  with  busi- 
ness. I  shall  invest  my  property  and  run  no  risk  of  being  a  mil- 
lionaire one  day,  and  a  bankrupt  the  next.  I  have  come  hers 
now  to  close  up  my  concerns,  and  thank  you  for  your  kindness.' 

I  was  obliged  to  remain  with  him  for  some  days  longer,  but 
last  he  saw  my  impatience  and  my  desiro  for  home,  and  soon 
arranged  matters  as  to  enable  me  to  set  out.  All  the  way 
tho:ights  would  dwell  on  the  little  man  in  red.  To  be  sure,  I  safl 
to  myself,  he  returned  mo  my  pocket-book,  and  he  has  never  hr. 
trayed  my  brother's  secret,  so  he  must  have  some  honor  nb 
him.  But  no.  Nature  never  can  write  so  illegibly  on  ahum 
face  as  to  leave  such  an  expression  to  a  good  man.  I  gave 
rein  to  my  imagination  as  I  lay  back  in  the  coach,  and  I  wonda* 
ed  to  myself  if  my  new  acquaintance  might  not  be  a  very  devilj 
who  had  assumed  an  appearance  of  honesty,  merely  to  d 
me.  But  what  temptation  could  he  offer  me,  thought  I  *  I  waul 
neither  money  nor  lands,  and  I  wouldn't  change  my  little  Fann 
for  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  I  might  like  a  throi 
for  a  few  days,  to  give  peace  to  the  world,  but  as  soon  as  I  ha  , 
done  that,  I  should  resign  it.     I  want  nothing,  for  I  am  happy, 

I  was  two  days  and  a  night  on  my  way.  Tho  second  day  I  bribe 
the  postilions  to  use  their  utmost  speed,  but  tho  roads  wc 
almost  impassable,  and  my  impatience  became  every  morae 
greater.  It  was  now  well-nigh  a  quarter  of  a  year  since  I  h 
seen  my  Fanny  and  my  children.  I  trembled  with  joy  when 
thought  that  this  very  day  I  should  have  them  in  my  arms 

It  is  true  Fanny  was  not  my  first  love.     I  had  had  one  bef< 
her,  a  certain  Julia,  from  whom  I  had  been  separated  by  the  prit   .i 
of  her  parents.     Julia  and  I  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  one  anotht 
when  we  parted,  but  the  world  knows  what  that  too  often  meant 
Julia  became  the  Countess  Starostin,  and   I — saw  Fanny.     Mji| 
love  for  Fanny  was  nobler  and  purer.     Julia  was  only  the  divinli 
ity  of  my  fancy.     Fanny  was  the  beloved  of  my  heart. 

The  clock  was  striking  one  as  we  drove  into  the  sleeping  cityr 
I  left  my  servant  at  the  post-house  with  our  baggage,  determined' 
to  return  thither  myself  if  my  household  were  asleep,  and  bent  my 
steps  toward  the  suburb  where  I  could  already  see  my  beloved  home 
shaded  by  the  walnut  trees  and  gleaming  in  the  moonlight.  They 
were  all  sleeping.  All  was  silent  as  the  grave,  and  I  would  no» 
rouse  any  one.  The  door  of  a  garden  house  I  had  lately  built 
stood  open.  I  entered,  and  there  lay  my  wife's  work  on  the  ta- 
ble. My  children's  toys,  too,  were  scattered  about.  Even  these 
slight  tokens  of  their  presence  gave  me  indescribable  pleasure.  1 
stretched  myself  on  a  sofa  and  determined  to  pass  the  mild  sum* 
mer  night  there,  for  any  bed  is  soft  to  a  man  who  hasn't  close* 
his  eyes  for  more  than  forty  hours.  But  scarcely  had  I  established 
myself  there,  when  tho  garden  gate  swung  on  its  hinges  with  a  i 
loud  creak.  I  started  up,  fearing  robbers ;  but  to  my  inexprcssiL 
ble  astonishment  there  stood — my  little  friend  in  red. 

"  Where,  in  tho  name  of  Heaven,  did  you  come  from  1" 
exclaimed. 

"  From  Prague,"  he  replied,  coolly,  "  and  I  am  going  back 
again  in  half  an  hour.     I  meant  to   keep  my  word,  and  take  ■  i 
look  at  you  and  your  wife.     Your  servant  told  me  you  were  gone 
home,  and  I  followed  you.     You  surely  do  not  mean  to  pass  the 
night  in  this  damp  place.     You  will  make  yoarself  ill." 

I  went  into  the  garden  with  him,  unable  to  prevent  a  cold  shiv- 
er, though  I  tried  to  laugh  at  my  fears.  My  companion's  feature* 
were  even  more  terrible  by  moonlight  than  they  had  been  by  the 
glare  of  day. 

"  You  terrified  me,"  said  I,  at  length,  determined  to  break  this 
fearful  silence.  "  How  did  you  know  I  was  out  here  I  You  mull 
bo  omniscient." 

He  laughed  maliciously,  and  said :  "  Now  do  you  know  who  I 
am,  and  what  I  want  V 

"  No  better  than  I  did  in  Prague  ;  but,  jestingly,  if  you  wonti 
be  offended,  the  idea  occurs  to  mo  you  may  be  the  devil  1" 

He  laughed  again,  and  said  :  "  If  so,  will  you  make  common! 
cause  with  me  ?" 

"  My  happiness  is  complete  now,  sir  devil,"  said  I ;  "so  yon 
must  bid  high  if  you  want  mo." 

"  Oho  !"  said  he,  "  that  was  the  way  once  when  men  believed 
in  the  devil,  and  took  measures  against  him,  but  now  they  can  be 
got  dog-cheap." 

"  I  hope  that  isn't  the  case  with  me,"  I  replied,  "  though  I  do 
hold  Beelzebub  for  a  tradition." 

"  That's  just  the  insolent  certainty  of  you  mortals — pardon 
me  for  assuming  the  character  you  have  just  given  me — which 
gets  the  infernal  regions  more  recruits  then  a  whole  legion  of  ser- 
geants could,  in  Satan's  uniform.  Since  men  have  begun  to  con- 
sider eternity  a  problem,  and  hell  a  fable,  to  call  profligacy  a 
charming  weakness,  and  jumble  virtues  and  vices,  or  rather  dis- 
believe in  crime  and  sin,  we  have  no  moro  trouble  in  catching 
you,  for  you  come  of  yourselves.  Tho  best  only  is  strong  till  the 
trial  comes." 

"  Spoken  like  a  devil,"  said  I. 

"  Just  so,"  said  he,  with  the  old  laugh.  "  When  truth  wil 
holy,  Satan  was  the  father  of  lies,  but  it  is  all  changed  now,  for 
the  devil  is  the  opposite  of  men." 

"  Then  you  are  no  opponent  of  mine,  for  I  agreo  with  you 
entirely." 

"  Then  you  belong  to  me  entirdy,"  said  he,  with  the  old  laugh, 
"  for  give  me  a  hair  and  I'll  have  your  head.  But  come,  it  is 
cold  out  here.     I  am  going  to  Prague,  my  carriage  is  harnessed. 

I  accompanied  him  to  the  hotel  and  there  stood  his  horses. 
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"  Come  and  take  a  glass  of  punch  with  me,"  said  he.  "  I  or- 
dered it  before  I  started  from  here." 

I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  wo  sat  down  in  the  well-warmed 
and  comfortable  hall.  While  we  drank,  another  traveller — an  old, 
thin  man — walked  up  and  down,  sunk  in  deep  thought.  Baggage 
lay  about,  and  on  a  chair  a  bonnet  and  shawl  and  a  woman's 
gloves.     The  stranger  said  to  a  servant  who  was  passing  : 

"  Tell  my  wife  when  she  comes,  that  I  have  gone  to  bed.  We 
start  early  in  the  morning."  And  with  these  last  words  ho  left 
the  room.     I  determined  to  take  a  bed  there  too  for  the  night. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  my  companion  to  go,  but  he  said, 
as  he  jumped  into  his  carriage :     "  Wo  shall  meet  again." 

When  I  returned  to  the  hall,  a  lady  stood  there  with  the  shawl, 
bonnet  and  gloves.  She  turned  toward  mo  and  I  saw  the  well 
known  features  of  my  once  loved  Julia,  no  less  terrified  than  I. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Robert,  is  it  you  or  your  spirit  t" 

"  Julia  !"  I  stammered,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  almost  invol- 
untarily buried  in  one  another's  arms. 

She  quickly  recovered  herself,  however,  and  said  :  "  Come  into 
the  next  room  with  me.     We  have  much  to  say  to  each  other." 

We  sat  down  together,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  she  re- 
curred to  memories  of  the  past,  I  inferred  that  she  was  not  happy 
with  Count  Starostin.  Wo  were  busily  engaged  in  conversation, 
and  time  passed  almost  unconsciously  to  us,  when  suddenly  tho 
door  opened  and  the  tall,  thin  old  man  whom  I  had  previously 
seen  entered.  We  started  up  as  if  convicted,  before  him.  For  a 
moment  he  was  silent  and  pale  as  death  ;  then,  seizing  Julia,  he 
shook  her  violently,  exclaiming,  "  Traitress  !"  I  attempted  to  re- 
lease her,  but  he  thrust  me  back.  I  sprang  forward  again  ;  and  ho 
let  her  go  and  turned  to  me,  saying :    "  If  you  will  have  it  then  1" 

I  seized  a  knife  from  the  table  near  by,  but  quick  as  thought  ho 
grasped  my  throat  in  his  iron  hands.  I  lost  breath,  and  threw 
my  arms  wildly  about.  Suddenly  ho  fell  back.  My  knife  had 
reached  his  heart.  Julia  threw  herself  woeping  upon  him.  I  was 
almost  frantic.  The  noise  had  awakened  tho  people  of  the  houso. 
I  heard  a  great  commotion  and  several  voices.  Flight  alone  was 
left  to  me.  Seizing  a  lamp  to  light  my  way,  I  found  tho  main 
entrance  was  securely  fastened  ;  I  turned  back  to  a  small  door 
opening  into  the  court-yard.  I  heard  footsteps  and  voices  behind 
me.  I  rushed  into  a  barn,  out  of  which  I  knew  a  way  into  tho 
country.  Some  one  seized  my  coat.  I  tore  away  from  him  and 
thrust  my  candle  into  a  stack  of  hay.  Flames  shot  suddenly  up, 
and  in  tho  confusion  I  escaped.  Tho  impulse  of  self-preservation 
drove  mo  blindly  on,  but  when  tho  maddening  thonght  pressed  on 
mo  of  what  I  had  boon  yesterday  and  what  I  was  to  day,  I  could 
not  believe  it  possible.  But  the  cool  morning  wind  and  my  blood- 
stained clothes  convinced  mo  only  too  well. 

Dripping  with  sweat,  breathless  and  exhausted,  I  could  scarce- 
ly move,  and  every  few  moments  I  was  forced  to  pause  to  gain 
strength  to  proceed.  I  reached  a  villago  some  distance  from  the 
town.  I  was  hesitating  whether  to  go  round  or  go  boldly  through 
it,  for  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  when  the  church  bells  struck. 
It  was  an  alarm  peal.  Every  stroke  pierced  through  me.  I  turn- 
ed ;  tho  sky  was  covered  with  a  red  glow,  and  in  the  distanco  I 
saw  tongues  of  flame  leaping  up  from  the  burning  city.  And  I — 
I  had  done  all  this.  What  a  terrible  awakening  had  I  prepared 
for  my  wife  and  children  I  New  strength  animated  me  at  this 
fearful  sight,  and  I  fled  round  tho  hamlet  into  a  pine  forest. 
When  I  reached  the  depths  of  tho  wood  where  I  could  no  longer 
see  that  terrible  light,  in  my  anguish  I  dashed  my  head  on  tho 
earth  and  toro  up  the  grass  and  roots  about  me. 

"  0,  the  man-devil  was  right,"  said  I ;  "  the  holiest  of  us  only 
want  opportunity  to  make  us  sinners.  Give  him  a  hair  and  ho 
docs  get  your  whole  head.  What  unhappy  fate  had  sent  Satan 
into  my  garden  house  *  If  I  had  not  touched  his  punch  I  should 
not  have  seen  Julia  and  forgotten  my  Fanny.  Then  I  should 
not  have  murdered  Starostin,  I  should  not  have  lighted  those 
flames  ;  I  should  not  bo  wandering  abroad,  a  terror  to  myself,  a 
curse  to  men." 

The  bells  still  rang  incessantly,  and  I  started  up,  hoping  to  get 
on  somewhat  further  before  daybreak.  A  sudden  thought  dash- 
ed me  to  the  earth  again  in  passionate  anguish.  It  was  my  Fan- 
ny's birthday.  How  happy  it  had  always  been  to  me  before. 
And  now — I  could  not  endure  the  thought.  Suddenly  I  remem- 
bered it  was  Walpurgis  night,  when,  according  to  the  old  tradi- 
tion, evil  spirits  hold  festival,  and  the  devil  collects  his  witches  on 
tho  top  of  Black  Mountain.  Tho  thought  of  the  little  man  in 
red  returned,  and  in  my  despair  I  wished  he  really  were  the  devil, 
and  would  give  me  my  beloved  wife  and  children,  that  I  might 
dwell  with  them  in  solitude,  in  exchange  for  that  soul  which  he 
had  jestingly  called  his  own. 

But  the  bells  still  rang,  and  the  gray  morning  light  began  to  ap- 
pear. I  rose  and  continued  my  flight  till  I  reached  the  high-road. 
Hero  I  took  breath  again.  I  heard  a  carriage  approaching  and  has- 
tily concealed  myself,  yet  I  could  still  see  the  road.  It  was  a  light 
travelling  wagon  with  a  span  of  horses,  and  contained  several 
travellers.  It  was  driven  by  one  man,  who  gradually  slackened 
tho  pace  of  his  horses,  and  when  he  arrived  opposite  me,  fairly 
stopped.  He  got  out,  examined  the  wagon  on  every  side,  and 
then  turned  into  the  woods.  I  thought  to  seize  on  the  carriage 
while  he  was  gono.  One  leap,  and  I  had  gained  the  road  ;  anoth- 
er, and  I  was  in  the  carriage.  Catching  the  reins,  I  turned  the 
horses'  heads  away  from  my  burning  home.  But  the  owner 
heard  the  sound,  and  as  I  touched  them  with  the  whip  he  sprang 
from  the  wood  to  seize  their  bridles.  I  struck  them  again,  for 
my  life  was  in  the  balance.  They  reared  and  gave  one  leap  for- 
ward. Their  owner  fell  under  their  feet,  and  the  wheels  passed 
over  him.  His  shriek  pierced  through  me.  It  was  a  voice  I  had 
known  and  loved.  I  reined  in  the  horses  and  saw — my  only 
brother  !     I  crept  slowly  out  of  tho  wagon   and  went  up  to  him  ; 


he  was  dead,  and  I  was  his  murderer!  Twice  in  tho  same  night 
had  I  taken  life.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  not  of  sorrow,  but  of 
mad  rage  against  Fate  and  Heaven.  I  had  never  before  commit- 
ted a  great  crime.  I  had  prided  myself  on  my  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  true,  and  now — a  mere  chance,  one  moment  of  forgetfulness, 
had  made  mo  a  miserable  and  dt graded  creature — another  Cain. 

The  sound  of  voices  again  awoke  an  impulse  of  self-preserva- 
tion conquering  every  other  feeling,  and  I  plunged  back  into  the 
woods.  I  thought  of  my  sorrowing  wife  and  orphaned  children, 
of  my  brother's  inconsolable  family.  I  saw  before  me  tho  court  of 
justice,  the  place  of  execution,  the  axe  itself.     I  hated  my  own  life. 

Suddenly  I  determined  to  give  myself  up  to  justice.  Then, 
before  I  died,  I  could  at  least  arrange  my  affairs,  and  see  my  wife 
and  children  once  more.  I  became  now  more  composed,  but  I 
knew  not  whither  to  turn  my  steps,  for  in  my  distraction  I  had 
lost  my  way.  But  soon  I  came  abruptly  out  on  tho  opun  road, 
whero  lay  a  broken  carriage,  and  to  my  horror,  standing  by  it 
tho  well-known  littlo  man. 

"  Welcome,"  said  he ;  "  didn't  I  tell  you  we  should  meet  again  1 
I  have  been  waiting  for  you  all  night.  My  servant  has  gone  to 
the  city  for  help,  and  will  not  be  back  for  some  time." 

"  Ho  will  find  more  to  do  there  than  here,"  said  I,  "  for  the 
whole  city  is  in  flames." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  he,  "  I  saw  tho  redness  of  the  sky.  Why  are 
not  you  there  V 

"  I  bavo  something  else  to  do." 

"I  thought  so.     Didn't  I  tell  you  of  it  before." 

"  Save  me  now,"  said  I.  "  Since  I  saw  you  I  have  been  a 
faithless  husband,  a  homicide,  a  robber,  a  murderer  of  my  own 
brother,  and  I  have  set  fire  to  my  native  city.  All  within  twelve 
hours.     Yet  I  assure  you  I  had  no  evil  intention." 

Then  I  repeated  the  adventures  of  the  night.  My  companion 
remained  quiet  throughout,  then  said  : 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am,  and  what  I  want  from  you  I" 

"  My  soul !  my  soul !"  I  cried  ;  "  for  now  I  believe  you  aro  in 
truth  what  I  once  called  you  in  jest." 

"  And  that  was  !" 

"  Satan  1" 

"  Then  fall  down  and  worship  mo  !" 

I  knelt  and  raised  my  hands  in  supplication. 

"  Save  me  !  Save  my  innocent  wife  and  children  !  Let  us  go 
to  some  desert  together,  where  even  the  remembrance  of  this  night 
may  be  blotted  out  I" 

As  I  pausod  ho  raised  his  clump  foot  and  strucK  me  with  it,  • 
saying,  scornfully : 

"  Hero  is  the  pious,  sensitive  man !  Here  is  tho  mortal  boasting 
of  his  reason !  Hero  is  the  philosopher  who  disbelieves  in  the 
devil  I     He  is  crowning  his  crimes  with  the  adoration  of  Satan!" 

"Now  I  know  you,  sir  devil,"  said  I.  "No  compassion  can 
dwell  in  your  breast.  But  you  shall  not  have  my  soul !  I  can 
find  peace  in  repentance." 

Ho  interrupted  me — "  I  am  no  devil,  but  a  man  like  yourself. 
You  have  been  a  villain,  and  now  you  are  mad.  I  despise  you. 
I  do  not  want  your  soul.  It  is  ready  for  Satan  without  his  paying 
a  thaler  for  it." 

I  stood  before  him  completely  overwhelmed.  I  cannot  describe 
my  emotions.     Finally  I  said,  in  my  despair  : 

"  If  you  are  not  the  devil,  I  only  wish  you  were.  Save  me  ! 
save  me  !  for  you  aro  guilty  of  my  fate." 

"  That  is  always  the  way  with  men,"  he  rejoined,  contemptu- 
ously, "  to  accuse  another." 

"But  if  you  had  not  come  to  mo  in  the  garden-house,  this 
would  not  have  happened  to  me." 

"  I  did  awake  you,  but  I  did  not  make  you  faithless.  As  well 
might  the  murderer  lay  the  blame  on  the  miner  who  dug  out  tho 
ore  for  his  knife." 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  the  garden-house  and  play  tho  part  of 
the  devil,  and  say  if  a  man  only  gave  you  a  singlo  hair  you  would 
make  it  a  rope  to  get  his  whole  head  with  V 

"  And  have  you  not  proved  my  words  ?  Your  first  misstep 
has  brought  all  the  rest  upon  you.  One  careless  thought  may  in 
tho  end  destroy  a  kingdom  !" 

I  cried  out  in  despair,  for  I  saw  the  depths  of  my  guilt. 

"  Yes,"  ho  went  on,  "  I  don't  want  to  hear  of  your  over-right- 
eous people.  Give  'em  a  chance  and  often  they  would  be  worse 
than  anybody." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  I  may  have  some  consolation  in  being  no 
worse  than  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"No,"  said  he,  gravely.  "  I  will  grant  you  half  the  world,  but 
not  the  whole.  I  believe  in  greatness  of  soul  more  than  you  do, 
with  all  your  boasted  refinement.  It  is  only  people  who  don't  be- 
lieve in  sin  that  I  give  to  you." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  '."  I  cried,  "  save  me,  for  time  is  passing. 
If  I  have  been  wicked,  I  may  repent  and  become  better." 

"  I  can  save  you,  but  yon  arc  weak,  and  weakness  is  the  foster- 
mother  of  all  sin.  You  must  first  save  yourself.  Do  you  know 
who  I  am  now,  and  what  I  want  of  you  V 

"  My  good  angel !  my  guardian  spirit !"  I  cried,  with  joy. 

"  Then  not  in  vain  have  I  appeared  in  the  garden.  I  warned 
you.  Yet  courage !  Who  has  courage  and  faith  in  the  divine  has 
everything." 

Then  a  strange  feeling  came  over  me.  The  red  of  his  dress 
seemed  like  a  glowing  mist  which  hovered  among  the  green  trees. 
His  hard  features  assumed  a  mild  expression.  He  gradually  faded 
from  my  sight,  and  my  eyes  closed.  I  knew  not  where  I  was  and 
a  mortal  fear  came  over  me,  but  a  voice  which  seemed  that  of  my 
former  companion,  whispered  softly : 

"  Fear  nothing  more.  I  will  save  you.  I  have  fulfilled  your 
wishes." 

"  But  my  wife  and  children  %"  said  I,  anxiously. 


"  They  are  yours." 

"  But  must  I  always  keep  in  memory  this  fearful  night  %" 

"  It  is  gone  already.     Now  I  too,  mnst  leave  you." 

I  felt  a  warm  kiss  on  my  lips.  A  strange  sensation  came  over 
me.  I  heard  steps,  yet  I  saw  no  one.  I  tried  to  realize  where  I 
was.  I  seemed  to  be  lying  on  something  hard  and  uncomfortable. 
With  an  effort  I  opened  my  eyes  and  met — those  of  Fanny !  It 
was  her  kiss  that  had  aroused  me  from  my  fearful  dream.  I  was 
in  my  own  garden-house.  The  children  clapped  their  hands  when 
they  saw  I  was  awake,  and  climbed  over  the  sofa,  exclaiming : — 
"  Papa !  Papa  !  Good  morning,  papa !"  Now  my  little  Fanny 
began  to  reproach  me  for  sleeping  out  there  all  night. 

"  And  if  Christopher  hadn't  come  from  the  post-house  and 
made  such  a  commotion  when  he  found  you  not  here,  we  might 
never  have  known  it  even  now,"  she  added. 

My  dream  still  lay  upon  me  with  such  dreadful  weight  I  could 
not  believe  my  eyes. 

"  And  has  Christopher  just  come  from  the  post-house  t"  said  I ; 
"and  has  he  been  there  all  night  1" 

"  Why,  yes,  you  strange  man,"  said  Fanny,  as  she  passed  hor 
soft  hand  over  my  cheeks.  "  Ho  says  you  told  him  to.  But 
why  did  you  not  wake  us  up  V 

"  Have  you  slept  quietly  all  night?"  said  I,  trembling  with  joy. 

"  To  bo  sure,"  said  she,  laughing,  "  or  shouldn't  I  have  heard 
you  coming  in  *  You  shouldn't  have  staid  here,  for  don't  you 
know  it  is  '  Walpurgis  Night,'  when  the  fairies  and  elves  are  all 
flitting  about  V 

"  Only  too  well,"  said  I,  rising  and  smiling  to  think  my  crimes 
were  only  a  dream,  and  I  pressed  Fanny  to  my  bosom,  realizing 
more  than  ever  the  joy  of  a  pure  conscience.  But  so  clear  and 
connected  was  this  horrible  dream,  that  I  caught  myself  looking 
over  at  the  city  to  see  if  it  was  not  in  flames.  After  changing  my 
dress  I  went  up  into  tho  breakfast-room  laden  with  toys  for  tho 
children.  There  they  sat  at  the  table  with  my  Fanny,  and  my 
joy  seemed  too  great.  I  gave  Fanny  the  present  I  had  brought 
from  Prague  for  her,  saying  :  "  This  is  your  birthday." 

"  And  never  has  it  been  more  joyful  than  now  I  have  yon  with 
me  again,"  said  she.  "  I  have  invited  some  friends  to  keep  it 
with  us.  But  now  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing." 

But  my  dream  oppressed  me  too  much.  I  thought  I  should 
feel  it  less  if  I  told  it.  Fanny  listened  and  became  sad.  At  the 
end  she  laughed,  and  said  : 

"  We  shall  have  to  believe  in  witches  now  on  Walpurgis  Night. 
Your  good  angel  has  been  with  you.  You  must  write  yourdrcnm, 
for  it  is  very  remarkable.  You  know  I  believe  in  dreams ;  not 
that  they  are  prophetic,  but  they  aro  the  clearest  mirrors  of  the 
soul,  telling  us  what  is  within  us." 

An  extraordinary  circumstance  which  occurred  this  day  increas- 
ed yet  more  the  singularity  of  my  Walpurgis  dream.  Our  friends 
came,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  season,  we  dined  in  tho 
upper  room  of  the  garden-house.  During  the  entertainment  the 
servant  announced  the  Baron  Mannteull'el  [man-devil]  of  Drow- 
storv.  Fanny  saw  I  was  terrified  by  this  singular  coincidence,  but 
she  whispered  a  few  words  of  assurance  and  I  went  down.  There 
on  the  self -same  sofa  where  I  had  slept,  sat  my  little  acquaintance 
in  red.     He  stood  up,  greeted  me  like  an  old  friend,  and  said  : 

"  You  see  I  keep  my  word.  I  must  see  your  pretty  Fanny, 
whom  I  learned  to  know  out  of  your  letters.  Don't  be  jealous  I 
And,"  he  continued,  pointing  out  into  the  garden,  "I  ha*o 
brought  a  couple  of  friends — my  brother,  and  his  wife  who  calls 
herself  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours.  I  met  them  unexpectedly 
this  morning,  and  we  shall  travel  together  now." 

I  expressed  my  joy,  and  we  went  out  to  meet  them.  The  hus- 
band was  a  tall,  stout  man.  The  laiy  wore  a  travelling  dress  and 
veil.  She  raised  it  and  I  saw — imagine  tho  shock  it. gave  mo — 
Julia,  the  wife  of  Starostin.  Julia  was  less  embarrassed  than  I, 
and  I  soon  recovered  enough  to  pay  the  proper  civilities,  when  we 
all  went  to  meet  Fanny.  My  eccentric  visitor  paid  her  the  pretti- 
est compliments. 

"  I  adored  you  in  Prague,"  said  ho,  "  before  you  evci  heard 
of  me." 

"  I  know  all,"  said  Fanny,  laughing,  "  but  I  shall  call  you  an 
evil  man,  for  you  have  given  my  Robert  a  most  uneasy  night." 

"  Which  doesn't  seem  to  be  finished  yet,"  said  I,  as  I  presented 
to  her  the  Countess  Starostin. 

Women  are  never  embarrassed  long.  Fanny  received  Julia 
like  a  sister,  and  quickly  seated  herself  with  Manntcuffel  on  one 
side  and  Julia  on  the  other.  "As  far  from  you  as  possible," 
she  whispered  slily  to  me.  Fanny  and  Julia  were  soon  bosom 
friends  and  rejoiced  in  making  me  tho  object  of  their  banter  and 
teasing.  I  learned  from  Julia,  as  she  spoke  of  her  life,  that  she 
was  very  happy.  She  loved  her  husband,  and  for  MannteutTel  she 
entertained  the  reverence  of  a  child. 

"There  isn't  a  better  man  in  the  world,"  said  she,  "  in  spito  of 
that  face." 

"  Why  did  you  ask  me  so  significantly,"  I  said,  presently,  to 
Manntcuffel,  " '  Do  you  know  who  I  am  and  what  I  want  of  you  %' 
for  it  was  this  which  so  impressed  me,  and  which  had  woven  itself 
into  my  dream?" 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  I  had  never  seen  you,  and  I  was  not 
snre  if  you  were  the  owner  of  the  pocket-book  I  found.  I  tried 
to  gain  your  confidence,  but  you  drew  back  in  such  a  way  I  could 
get  no  information  from  you,  and  yet  your  uneasy  look  convinced 
me  you  wero  the  man  I  wanted." 

I  told  him  my  whole  dream. 

"  Long  live  the  spirits  of  Walpurgis  Night !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  You  must  publish  this  dream,  or  I  shall.  Only  I  am  glad  you 
made  me  a  sort  of  angel  at  the  end,  or  I  shouldn't  have  wanted 
much  said  about  my  share." 

Thus  we  finished  together  the  most  charming  of  days. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A   SOUL   IN   THE   EYES. 

II    I9TBCI     B.     STRATTON. 

When  you  love,  lore  not  for  beauty, 

It  will  fade, 
Theugh  its  seal  be  stamped  on  ail  things 

God  has  made. 
Our  bright  dreams,  though  fraught  with  picture* 

Glad  and  gay, 
Are  but  fancy — they  will  vanish — 

Pass  away. 

Flowers  and  foliage,  for  a  season, 

Glad  the  eye; 
But  alas,  their  be«uty  fadeth, 

Tluy  must  die ! 
Soft  blue  eyes  and  waving  tresses 

Often  win, 
But  when  you  love,  lore  not  for  beauty — 

It  is  sin. 

When  you  love,  loye  not  for  splendor 

All  alone; 
Though  the  world  may  think  you  happy, 

They  are  wrong ; 
Spacious  houses,  filled  with  grandeur, 

All  admire; 
But  not  that  will  make  you  happy — 

You  will  tire. 

Flattery's  voice  your  spirit  shrouding, 

Will  enchain. 
But  the  praise  the  world  can  grant  you, 

Will  be  vain. 
Ero  you've  half  enjoyed  the  pleasure, 

It  is  gone. 
When  you  love,  love  not  for  splendor 

All  alone. 

Whon  you  love,  love  not  for  glory 

In  a  name, 
Genius  strives  to  win  a  laurel 

For  its  fame — 
Oft  the  star  of  hope  lies  distant, 

Small  and  dim; 
They  forget  that  "  life  is  real," 

While  they  win. 

But  when  you  love,  look  'neath  the  eyelash 

Of  an  eye, 
And  if  tout  be  beaming  brightly, 

Pause  and  try! 
There's  a  gem  will  last  forever — 

More  than  gold — 
When  you  love,  and  love  in  earnest, 

Love  the  soul ! 


[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 

THE  MOLLAITS  STRATAGEM. 

BT    HORACE    B.    BTANIFORD. 

Oh  the  third  day  from  Devli,  with  the  old  mollah,  Ben  Talib, 
in  company,  we  reached  the  small  town  of  Avanco.  This  is  a 
place  of  no  importance,  save  to  those  who  love  fresh  fish  of  the 
tucker  species.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Kizil  Irmak,  and  the 
fishermen  thrive  in  the  spring  and  fall,  at  which  times  the  zebahl 
runs  in  the  river.  This  is  a  round,  smooth  fish,  from  6ix  to 
twenty  inches  in  length,  with  a  mouth  like  a  sucker's,  and  put  up 
with  a  bone  in  every  place  where  it  would  seem  possible  to  make 
a  bone  stick.  Yet  the  zebahl  is  the  chief  article  of  food  in  Avanco 
when  the  season  for  its  visit  is  present.  I  never  tried  to  eat  it  but 
twice,  and  both  times  I  got  a  bone  in  my  throat.  Ben  Talib  as- 
sured me  that  'twas  the  bone  of  the  zebahl  which  stuck  in  the 
throat  of  the  sultan's  humpback.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
could  not  eat  it  without  swallowing  about  as  much  bone  as  I  did 
of  flesh ;  yet  the  stout  Turks  and  Koords,  who  inhabit  the  town, 
cat  it  with  as  much  ease  and  zest  as  can  be  imagined.  I  believe 
it  impossible  for  any  man  to  cat  of  the  zebahl,  and  not  swallow 
bones ;  so  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  throats  of  these  Mus- 
Bulmcn  must  have  been  worn  harder  than  the  needle-like  bones 
they  swallowed. 

Ben  Talib  was  to  stop  in  Avanco,  the  pasha  having  given  him 
judicial  jurisdiction  over  that  place  in  all  matters  not  punishable 
by  death.  As  he  assured  me  he  should  be  prepared  to  proceed  on 
the  next  morning,  I  determined  to  stop  for  him.  We  arrived 
before  noon,  and  he  went  at  once  to  the  cadi  to  see  if  there  were 
any  cases  for  him  to  dispose  of.  That  functionary  informed  him 
that  there  was  one,  and  only  one.  All  others  the  cadi  himself  had 
disposed  of.  Tho  old  mollah  received  a  minute  description  of  the 
case,  and  then  went  for  his  dinner. 

After  dinner  we  repaired  to  the  court,  which  was  holden  in  the 
house  of  tho  cadi ;  and  shortly  after  our  arrival  a  young  man  and 
a  female  entered.  The  former  was  a  well  dressed,  good  looking 
youth,  somewhere  about  two  and  twenty ;  the  female  was  very 
beautiful,  and,  one  would  judge  from  her  countenance,  not  more 
tharffive  and  thirty,  if  so  old.  The  case  was  a  curious  one.  The 
youth  swore  that  the  female  was  his  slave,  and  he  wished  to  sell 
her  to  the  cadi  for  a  thousand  large  pieces  of  silver ;  while  the 
woman  swore  that  she  was  tho  youth's  mother,  and  the  only  wife 
his  father  had ! 

The  facts  were  these : — For  many  years  a  wealthy  merchant 
had  resided  near  the  town,  where  lie  had  built  a  sumptuous  resi- 
dence upon  tho  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake  close  by  the  river. 
Many  people  had  known  him,  but  none  knew  anything  of  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  his  household,  and  his  females  were  never 
seen,  while  he  lived,  without  the  precincts  of  his  establishment. 


About  a  month  previous  to  the  present  time  the  old  man  had  died, 
and  now  his  son,  the  only  surviving  child,  claimed  the  whole  prop- 
erty, ami  also  claimed  this  woman,  who  was  called  Emina,  as  his 
slave,  given  him  by  his  father.  The  cadi  of  Avanco  had  seen  her, 
and  being  without  a  wife,  he  wished  to  buy  her;  and  it  was  this 
offer  that  first  brought  Emina  out  with  her  story. 

"  Wise  and  upright  father,"  said  the  woman,  turning  a  tearful, 
appealing  look  upon  Ben  Talib,  "  I  am  this  youth's  own  mother 
and  the  only  wife  his  father  ever  had.  We  were  wedded  in  Bul- 
garia, where  my  husband  found  me,  when  on  one  of  his  trading 
excursions.  When  my  husband  died,  one  month  ago,  he  gave 
half  his  wealth  to  his  son,  and  half  to  me,  making  me  swear  upon 
the  Koran,  that  if  I  married  again,  I  would  give  up  all  claims  on 
our  estate,  and  only  take  the  gold  and  jewels  he  left  me.  But 
now,  my  unnatural  son  would  rob  me  of  all — ay,  of  even  life  itself. 
He  has  hired  our  slaves  to  perjure  themselves ;  and  the  few  slaves 
who  remained  faithful  to  me  he  has  sold,  and  by  this  time  the 
Lord  only  knows  where  they  are.  Willingly  will  I  become  the 
wife  of  the  cadi,  for  I  know  he  is  a  good  man ;  but  I  not  only 
want  my  money  and  jewels,  but  what  is  more,  I  want  my  own 
body — my  own  soul — to  bestow  as  I  please.  In  short,  I  only  ask 
for  the  rights  God  has  given  me." 

"  Most  wise  mollah,"  said  the  youth,  as  soon  as  the  woman  had 
become  seated,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  too  calm  for  one  who  felt 
slandered,  "  you  know  how  easy  it  is  for  a  smooth-tongued  woman 
to  tell  a  plausible  story.  My  father's  wife — the  only  wife  he  ever 
had,  and  consequently  my  mother — died  fourteen  years  ago,  while 
we  were  at  sea,  on  our  way  across  the  Euxine.  She  was  buried  in 
the  deep  water,  and  since  then  he  has  had  no  wife.  Tins  woman 
he  bought  in  Bulgaria  of  a  Jew,  ten  years  ago ;  she  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent cook,  and  for  that  he  took  her.  By  every  art  in  her  power 
has  she  tried  to  make  my  father  take  her  for  a  wife,  but  he  had 
made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  know  woman  again,  and  he  only 
chided  her  for  her  importunities.  Once  she  even  had  the  audacity 
to  ask  me  to  take  her  for  a  wife." 

"Allah  kierim  !"  ejaculated  the  woman,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
turning  her  eyes  first  heavenward,  and  then  upon  the  youthful 
speaker.  Then  she  bowed  her  head,  and  after  a  few  struggles  she 
burst  into  tears. 

From  that  moment  I  believed  the  woman's  story.  There  was 
no  affectation  in  the  look  she  gave  the  youth  as  he  uttered  that  last 
sentence.     But  Malwan — for  so  the  youth  was  named — proceeded : 

"Notice  her  not,  sir;  she  has  studied  her  part  well.  When  my 
father  died  he  was  too  feeble  to  write,  and  ere  a  scribe  could  be 
sent  for  ho  breathed  his  last.  But  he  gave  me  all  needed  direc- 
tions. I  was  his  only  living  relation,  and  to  me  lie  gave  all  his 
wealth,  at  the  same  time  advising  me  to  sell  Emina  as  soon  as 
convenient,  as  her  subtle  scheming  might  bring  me  into  trouble. 
You  may  wonder  at  the  strange  contradiction  which  rests  between 
our  stories ;  but  you  can  never  know  how  astounded  I  was  when 
she  first  claimed  to  be  the  widow  and  mother.  Why,  sir,  had  the 
earth  opened  at  my  feet,  and  my  own  mother — God  bless  her  for- 
ever ! — come  up  and  embraced  me,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
astounded.     But  ask  my  slaves  ;  they  know  all  about  it." 

There  were  five  slaves — two  black  males,  two  white  males,  and 
one  black  female.  Malwan  had  sold  all  the  others  some  threo 
weeks  before,  to  the  master  of  a  caravan,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Aleppo.  These  slaves  were  questioned,  and  their  story  agreed  in 
every  particular  with  the  youth's.  But  I  could  plainly  6ec  two 
things — in  the  first  place,  they  gave  their  stories  with  too  much 
exactness  for  the  natural  effort  of  their  own  mind  and  memory ; 
and  second,  they  did  not  seem  to  bear  much  good  will  towards 
Emina.  The  cadi  stated  to  Ben  Talib  that  he  had  taken  no  meas- 
ures to  try  the  case,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  loved  Emina,  and 
any  decision  in  her  favor  by  him  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
purely  selfish. 

At  this  juncture,  the  old  mollah  called  Emina  to  his  side,  and 
conversed  with  her  a  few  moments  in  a  whisper,  and  I  saw  him 
slip  a  small  phial  into  her  hand,  which  she  hid  in  her  handkerchief. 
After  this  the  woman  returned  to  her  seat. 

"  We  must  bring  this  strange  case  to  a  close  soon,"  said  Ben 
Talib,  "  for  the  woman  docs  not  feel  well,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  her  fate,  I  fear  she  is  threatened  with  some  terrible  malady." 

Emina  did  look  badly,  and  1  noticed  that  ever  and  at  on  she 
would  raise  the  kerchief  to  her  nose. 

"And  why  not  bring  it  to  a  close  at  once'?"  uttered  Malwan, 
with  unseemly  eagerness.  "  You  have  heard  my  story,  and  also 
the  testimony  of  my  slaves.     What  more  can  be  necessary  <" 

At  this  moment  Emina  was  seen  to  reel  in  her  scat,  and  ere  any 
one  could  reach  her,  she  had  fallen  over  backward  upon  the  floor. 
The  blood  was  all  gone  from  her  face,  and  her  pulse  was  motion- 
1'he  old  mollah  sprang  forward,  and  helped  raise  her  to  a 
sitting  posture,  but  she  only  sank  back  again.  Malwan  first  stood 
like  one  in  doubt,  but  quickly  the  words  "She's  dead!"  struck 
upon  his  ear,  and  he  started  forward. 

"  Well,  my  son,"  the  venerable  judge  said,  rising  to  his  feet, 
"  we  are  spared  any  further  trouble.  You  have  killed  her,  and 
now  she  can  rest !  But  the  loss  of  a  slave  is  not  much,  and  I  am 
thankful,  for  your  sake,  that  she  was  not  your  mother.  Hardly 
would  the  feet  of  him  who  had  slain  his  own  mother  find  passage 
over  Al  tjirat." 

The  youth  trembled  violently,  and  the  blood  forsook  his  face. 
He  stooped  over  the  prostrate  form,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
now  quiet  bosom. 

"  Did  that  fair  bosom  ever  afford  a  resling-place  to  thy  head 
when  it  ached  '."  whispered  the  old  man,  slowly  and  solemnly. 
"  When  thy  steps  were  feeble,  did  those  hands  ever  guide  aud  sup- 
port thee  V     The  youth  trembled,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

"  Take  the  body  hence,"  ordered  Ben  Talib,  "  and  let  it  be  con- 
signed to  the  vaults  in  the  valley  where  your  slaves  are  buried  I" 


That  old  man  knew  the  human  heart  well ;  he  knew  that  if  that 
woman  was  a  mother,  her  son  would  show  it  now.  He  had  seen 
enough  of  Malwan  to  know  that  the  love  of  gold  had,  for  the  time, 
blunted  every  other  feeling  ;  but  yet  he  could  sec  the  presence  of 
better  feelings,  though  deeply  buried  beneath  evil  and  darkness. 

"Away  with  the  body  of  the  poor  slave !"  cried  the  judge. 

"No,  no,"  interrupted  the  cadi,  who  firmly  believed  the  woman 
dead,  and  who  had  been  prevented  from  speaking  before  by  tho 
suddenness  of  his  grief,  "  I  will  sec  to  that.  Alas,  poor  Emina  1 
I,  at  least,  loved  thee,  and  now  I  will  not  see  thee  dishonored  in 
death.     Malwan,  give  me  the  body,  and  I  will  entomb  it  sacredly." 

"  O,  Allah,  have  mercy  !"  the  youth  gasped,  sinking  down  and 
bowing  his  head  over  the  body.  "  It  was  a  wicked  plot !  She 
was  my  mother ! — my  own,  kind  mother !  In  death  she  has  a 
power  she  might  not  have  had  in  life.  Give  me  the  body,  and  I 
will  find  it  sepulchre  by  the  side  of  the  husband  !" 

"  Hold  a  moment,"  spoke  the  judge,  raising  the  youth  up,  and 
stooping  in  his  place,  "  she  may  have  some  life  yet  left." 

As  he  thus  said,  he  drew  a  small  phial  from  his  bosom ;  and 
when  he  removed  the  stopper,  even  those  who  stood  around  could 
smell  the  powerful  contents  from  the  extremely  volatile  particles 
which  escaped.  This  phial  he  held  to  the  woman's  nose,  and  ere 
long  she  began  to  show  signs  of  life.  In  less  than  half  a  minute 
she  was  seized  with  a  seeming  convulsion,  and  when  that  was 
passed  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  she  was  well 
again,  though  her  nerves  were  not  quite  settled. 

"  My  son,"  said  Ben  Talib,  turning  to  the  almost  petrified 
youth,  "  you  see  your  mother  well  again.  I  gave  her  the  subtlo 
potion  which  produced  the  fit  that  came  upon  her,  for  I  saw  in 
you  a  soul  not  yet  so  hardened  but  that  so  deep  an  ordeal  would 
touch  it.  I  was  not  mistaken.  And  now  I  only  make  this  abso- 
lute proposition : — Your  mother  shall  be  the  wife  of  the  cadi,  if 
they  both  wish,  and  she  shall  continue  to  hold  possession  of  all 
that  would  have  been  hcr's  had  she  remained  single,  until  you 
shall  have  a  child  born  to  yourself;  and  then  she  may  sell  out  to 
you,  if  sho  wishes,  but  not  otherwise.  As  for  other  punishment, 
your  own  conscience  will  furnish  enough." 

The  last  I  saw  of  the  parties  was  in  the  cadi's  house  ;  the  son 
was  upon  his  knees,  and  the  weeping  mother  tremblingly  spoke 
the  words  of  forgiveness  he  had  earnestly  begged. 

The  next  morning  dawned  clear  and  beautiful,  and  to  escape 
that  inevitable  breakfast  of  zebahl,  I  urged  Ben  Talib  to  take  a 
start  before  the  morning's  meal.  He  was  perfectly  willing,  and 
before  seven  o'clock  we  reached  Bektash,  a  small  town  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Avanco,  where  we  obtained  a  good  breakfast 

of  mutton. 

«  ».»  > 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  rictorial.] 
"BE  GENTLE,   BE  GOOD." 

BI    BLANCHE    j'AJTOIII. 

0  ip«ak  no  more  of  the  placid  lako 
Thnt  mirrors  tho  evening  sky ; 

Though  well  it  may  token  thy  gentle  mil— 

Thy  heavenly  clear  blue  eye ; 
My  heart  is  not  thine,  0  gentle  one! 

'Tim  ever  a  fitful  thing — 
Anon  it  is  torn  by  the  storm-king's  power, 

Now— fanned  by  an  angel's  wing. 

1  know  thou  art  evermore  fair  and  good — 
Thy  soul  is  pure  and  blest; 

And  placidly,  like  a  gentle  dove, 
On  the  boeom  of  peace  doth  rest; 

But  if  mine  is  vexed  by  the  fiercer  storms, 
The  wilder  waves  of  strife. 

Thou  knowest  nought  of  the  buoyancy — 
The  thrill  of  my  tempest  life! 


«   »»»   > 


[Written  for  Balleu's  Pictorial.] 

THE    SPIRITS. 

BT   JOIIS    TIIOKNIiF.RRY. 

Esq.  Tom  Fare  a  r  had  made  a  "good  thing"  out  of  practising 
law  thus  far,  and,  considering  how  few  cases  he  publicly  appeared 
in,  people  began  to  wonder  among  themselves  how  he  could  do  it. 
lie  was  an  old  bachelor  yet,  which  fact  he  thought  was  quite  an 
assistance  to  him. 

In  the  old  brown  house  where  he  transacted  his  business,  re- 
ceived his  friends,  and  housed  himself  against  the  summer's  heat 
and  winter's  cold,  lived  no  soul  with  him  except  an  old  negro,  who 
was  glad  enough  to  get  her  board  in  return  for  her  work,  and  to 
whom  he  now  and  then  made  presents  of  cheap  calicoes  and  second- 
hand bonnets  and  shoes.  She  served  his  turn  exactly,  and  no 
more. 

Tom  Farrar,  the  decayed  attorney,  was  a  right  down  character, 
and  well  known  and  understood  all  the  country  round.  He  had 
made  what  he  had  made  in  a  way  that  has  no  precise  appellation. 
It  was  something  akin  to  the  hovering  of  a  crow  over  a  lean  car- 
case, waiting  to  pick  its  bones.  Or  to  prairie  wolves  howling  and 
growling  about  a  horse  that  has  strayed  away  from  his  friends  in 
the  herd.     It  was  nothing,  in  short,  but  robbing  dead  •»•«■ 

How  he  saved  and  saved — how  bo  piuched  and  screwed — how 
ho  wriggled,  and  dodged,  and  turned,  and  twisted — nobody  in  the 
world  can  tell.  Every  cent  helped  the  heap.  Every  dollar  in  his 
grasp  meant  a  hundred  cents.  When  he  got  hold  of  a  little  job, 
he  made  the  most  of  it.  He  never  thought  of  letting  go  till  there 
was  nothing  left  to  hold  on  by. 

A  great  many  old  men  ha.d  died  in  his  day,  who  were  generally 
supposed  to  be  very  well  off  in  their  time,  but  whose  estates  hardly 
paid  the  expense,  in  the  end,  incurred  in  their  settlement.  A 
great  many  widows  had  been  taken  out  of  the  world,  first  and  last, 
who  left  their  property  in  such  a  manner  that  he  alone  could  enjoy 
the  profit  and  advantage  of  it.  Orphans  that  you  could  not  begin 
to  count  upon  your  fingers,  had  seen  their  little  all  melt  and  van- 
ish beneath  the  grasp  of  this  relentless  attorney,  leaving  nothing 
solid  or  tangible,  of  which  they  might  avail  themselves  in  their  need. 

Any  twinges  of  conscience,  did  you  ask  *  Bless  me,  no  !  When 
you  caught  old  Tom  Farrar  in  such  a  plight  as  that,  burdened  or 
stung  in  any  way  with  his  own  thought,  you  might  conclude  that 
the  heavens  were  about  to  fall,  and  everybody  was  going  to  make 
an  early  breakfast  off  of  larks.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  con- 
science in  him.  He  had  no  soft  parts  about  him.  He  was  gristle, 
all  the  way  through. 

At  length  his  case  got  to  be  such  a  tough  one,  that  people  began 
to  wonder  what  would  become  of  him,  and  to  what  extreme  pitch 
of  audacity  he  would  finally  dare  to  go.  They  watched  him  as 
hunters  watch  a  tiger,  anxious  to  know  where  he  is  going  to  jump 
next.  Then  they  bethought  themselves  of  throwing  barriers 
around  him  ;  unseen,  perhaps,  but  powerful  enough  to  keep  him 
in  check  from  greater  than  his  present  depredations  ;  and  of  cast- 
ing a  net  over  him,  that  should  in  the  end  so  entangle  him  that  he 
would  be  thrown  down  in  his  own  toils.  Everybody's  hand  now 
was  against  him.  They  wanted  only  to  play  out  the  game  that 
he  had  begun. 

One  dark  and  dreary  night  in  November,  when  no  living  soul 
would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  being  out  for  any  purpose, 
a  knot  of  young  men,  bent  on  frolic,  drove  an  old  cow  around 
under  that  part  of  his  house  in  which  was  his  living-room,  and 
waited  hopefully  for  the  sport  to  begin.  They  knew  the  "  critter" 
had  a  weakness  for  rubbing  her  neck  against  posts,  as  the  worn-off 
hair  plentifully  proved.  There  were  two  or  three  posts  beneath, 
that  were  used  as  supports  for  the  floor  above,  and  to  one  of  which 
the  animal  found  her  way  as  if  by  instinct  itself.  They  saw  her 
course,  and  waited  as  patiently  as  they  could. 

By-and-by  she  commenced  scratching.  A  little  further  up  now, 
and  now  further  still.  Rub — rub — rub.  They  all  listened  and 
laughed.  As  for  Tom  Farrar,  who  was  sitting  quietly  alone  in 
the  room  overhead,  he  laid  down  a  bundle  of  papers  that  he  was 
engaged  in  looking  over — copies  of  old  testaments,  deeds,  bonds, 
notes,  and  tho  like, — and  looked  all  around  him. 

"  Hark !"  said  he  to  himself,  in  a  whisper,  "  what's  that  ?" 

Then  it  grew  louder  and  louder,  so  that  Esq.  Tom  turnad  a 
little  white,  and  began  to  forget  all  about  what  he  had  in  his  hand. 
Then  it  seemed  to  all  but  die  away  again  ;  sounding  so  faintly — 
rub,  rub,  rub — that  an  imaginative  person  might  have  believed  it 
the  rustle  of  the  pinions  supposed  to  be  worn  by  angels. 

Just  as  he  thought  and  hoped  it  might  be  gone,  there  came  three 


very  distinct  raps  against  the  further  corner  of  tho  floor.  Tom 
Farrar  bounded  out  of  his  chair,  his  hair  stiffened  at  the  roots,  his 
eyes  sticking  out  from  their  sockets,  and  his  fingers  spread  as  far 
apart  as  it  Is  possible  to  imagine.  The  unlucky  papers  had  fallen 
to  the  floor. 

"  There  !  there  !  there  !"  he  cried  out,  so  thoroughly  frightened 
that  he  could  not  have  told  his  name. 

Knock — knock — once  more.     This  time  only  twice. 

"  O  !  0 — o — o — o  !"  groaned  the  shivering  attorney.  "  Who — 
who — who — w— o — o !" 

Such  a  strange  voice  could  not  have  been  produced  by  a  gib- 
bering ghost — no,  nor  by  a  whole  party  of  them  together. 

Thump — thump — thump — thump  !  came  up  the  old  cow's  horn 
against  the  floor,  as  if  all  below  was  alive.  Tho  attorney  made  a 
bound  at  every  repetition.     "  Wh — wh — where !  O  I" 

The  rascals  who  had  projected  this  fun,  wero  peeping  through 
the  window  and  enjoying  the  first  dividend  off  their  mischievous 
outlay.  In  the  height  of  their  mirth,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
keep  from  shouting  aloud. 

Seeing  how  well  their  new  device  had  worked,  and  how  accessi- 
ble to  spiritual  influences  their  cowardly  victim  had  become,  they 
immediately  resolved  on  a  new  measure,  by  which  they  hoped  to 
turn  their  efforts  to  some  practical  account.  They  had  a  brief 
conference  on  the  subject,  and  finally  two  of  them  ascended  by  an 
old  ladder,  that  always  stood  against  the  back  of  tho  house,  and 
ensconced  themselves  cautiously  behind  the  square  stone  chimney. 

"Begin!"  said  one  to  the  other.  "Give  it  to  him  good,  this 
time  !     Scare  the  old  wretch  out  of  his  appetite  for  a  week !" 

And  upon  this,  his  comrade  began  to  shout  down  the  chimney. 

"Hallo,  Tom  Farrar!"  said  he,  in  the  dismallest  voice  he  could 
assume.     "  Are  you  ready,  Tom  Farrar  V 

No  answer.  The  lawyer  had  left  tho  middle  of  his  floor,  and 
gone  and  thrown  himself  upon  an  old  dusty  lounge  that  stood  in 
the  far  off  corner.  There  he  lay  stretched  and  shivering  with  fear. 
The  sight  of  him  was  truly  frightful.  His  teeth  shook  and  chat- 
tered. His  eyes  rolled  about  in  every  direction,  evincing  his  dire- 
ful agony.  Ho  was  like  a  man  writhing  in  the  torments  of 
hydrophobia. 

"I  say,  Tom  Farrar  !"  again  called  the  house-top  individual. 

"  What !  what !  O,  what !"  answered  old  Tom,  half  springing 
to  the  floor  from  his  reclining  posture.     "  What  do  you  want  I" 

He  thought  it  could  be  no  less  than  a  voice  from  heaven,  of  course. 

"You  must  go  with  me  to-night '"  —-*  *"  ""cartniy  voice. 
-- Do  you  near  <     1  want  you  to  go  with  me.     Come,  get  ready !" 

"  O,  no,  no,  no !"  cried  Tom,  rolling  up  his  eyes  imploringly 
towards  the  open  chimney.  "  Let  me  stay  where  I  am !  Do  let 
me  stay  !" 

A  pause.     Old  Tom  began  to  take  hope. 

"  No,"  said  the  mysterious  visitor,  "  I  tell  you  no !  You've 
done  mischief  enough  already  !  You  must  n't  think  of  living  any 
longer  !     Come,  hurry  yourself  and  get  ready !" 

"  O,  give  me  a  little  time  longer !"  pleaded  the  attorney.  "  Only 
a  little  !  Sec  what  I  wont  do,  If  you  only  will !  What  wont  I  do 
to  please  you  1  0,  not  now,  not  now  1  I  beg  you  to  let  me  stay 
awhile  yet !" 

Another  pause. 

"  Well,"  asked  the  visitor  of  tho  air,  "  what  will  you  promise  to 
do,  if  I'll  let  you  bo  as  you  are  for  a  few  years !  Come,  say  on  ! 
What  will  you  do  1" 

"  O,  I'll — I'll — do  anything  you  want  me  to  !  Anything  in  the 
world  !  anything — anything !  Only  let  me  live  !  Only  don't  take 
me  off  yet,  for  I  aint  ready  !" 

"  No,  nor  never  '11  be,  I  am  afraid.  But  let  me  ask  you  now! 
Will  you  go  and  return  to  the  Widow  Mallctt  all  the  property 
you've  wrongfully  taken  from  her!" 

"  Me !  I  never  took  a  cent !  no,  not  a  single  cent  I" 

"  Did  n't,  hey  ?  Well  then,  you'd  better  como  on  with  me,  I 
guess — for  I  happen  to  know  all  about  it.     Come,  get  ready  I" 

"  O  no  !  I'll  go  and  see  her !  I'll  go  !  I  will,  if  you'll  only  let 
me  off!" 

Then  the  old  cow  thumped  again  with  her  spiritual  horn. 

"  Will  you  go  to-night  V  asked  the  man  aloft. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  now!"  answered  Tom,  glad  to  get  off  even  so. 

"  Right  oft'  V  said  the  spirit. 

"  Yes,  .his  very  minute  !"  answered  he. 

"  And  will  you  give  her  your  bond  that  she  shall  havo  six  hun- 
dred dollars  back  again  ?     Will  you  do  it  tonight  ?" 

Old  Tom  had  to  groan  out  his  answer,  for  it  came  very  hard. 
"  Y-c-s  !"  said  he,  "  I'll  go ;  I'll  go  and  do  it !" 

"  Or  else  make  your  peace,  and  go  with  me,"  added  the  visitor 
above. 

So  between  these  two  things,  Tom  Farrar  was  not  very  long 
in  choosing  which  one  he  would  adopt.  So  hastily  filling  up  a 
bond  at  his  table,  off  he  posted  to  the  Widow  Mallett's,  and  handed 
her  the  important  document  in  question. 

"  Here's  this,"  said  he,  thrusting  it  into  her  hand.  "  I  make 
you  a  present  of  it !"  and  hurried  off  out  doors  as  rapidly  as  he 
came  in. 

And  that  was  the  good  tho  spirits  did  to  Tom  Farrar  and  the 
widow.  His  dishonesty  was  put  in  healthy  check,  and  her  comfort 
was  increased  to  the  extent  of  her  heart's  desire. 

As  for  the  story  itself, — the  how  and  tho  why, — it  soon  got 
abroad  in  every  direction.  There  was  no  stopping  so  good  a 
thing.  The  cow  underneath,  and  the  rogues  overhead — they  ac- 
complished a  practical  piece  of  benevolence  that  "manifestations" 
equally  mysterious  arc  not  capable  of  doing,  even  in  this  our  day 
of  advanced  spirituality. 

Tom  Farrar  docs  n't  practise  law  now,  nor  in  fact  anything  else. 
He  keeps  as  quiet  as  he  can,  fearful  lest  his  friend  in  the  air  may 
be  after  him. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  OLD  MAJX  TO  HIS  WIFE 


BT     M£5JT0». 

The  lire  burns  bright  on  the  hearth,  old  wife, 

While  the  storm  beats  fiercely  without; 
And  the  blinding  snow,  In  the  wind's  strong  arms, 

Is  piled  in  heaps  about. 
We've  weathered  the  storms  of  threescore  years, 

And  now.  at  life's  decline, 
I  llvo  again  my  boyhood's  days, 

With  your  hand  clasped  iu  mine. 

The  storm  howls  through  the  trees,  old  wife, 

And  sweeps  o'er  the  desolate  moor; 
It  covers  the  roof  with  a  burden  of  snow, 

And  piles  a  reek  by  the  door. 
The  fields  are  dressed  in  a  mantle  of  white, 

As  it  falls  from  the  storm-king's  hand : 
It  spreads  from  the  hill  to  the  old  brookside, 

Whoso  banks  with  ice-bridges  are  spanned. 

The  windows  aro  curtained  with  frost,  old  wife, 

As  white  as  the  powdery  snow, 
And  the  cold  grows  keen  in  its  merciless  power, 

When  the  fire  on  the  hearth  burns  low. 
Then  pile  on  the  fagots,  and  we'll  talk  of  the  past 

By  the  light  of  the  blazing  lin  ; 
Though  stern  old  winter  is  reigning  without, 

Our  love  shall  be  sovereign  within. 

Right  well  I  remember  the  time,  old  wife, — 

It  seems  but  an  honr  ago — 
When  I  entered  the  door  of  your  father's  cot, 

As  the  evening's  sun  was  low : 
I  trembling  stepped  on  the  sanded  floor, 

And  stammered,  I  knew  not  why; 
And  it  seemed  each  throb  of  my  beating  heart 

Kept  time  as  the  seconds  flew  by. 

Tour  hair  was  block  as  the  crow,  old  wife, 

And  blushes,  like  summer's  bloom, 
Crept  o'er  each  cheek,  while  tell-tale  eyes 

Were  wandering  round  the  room. 
We  told  our  love  by  the  pale  mooniigl,c» 

We  wandered  at  eventide ; 
Though  a  weary  path  we've  ti»vellcd  through  life, 

We've  journeyed  side  by  side. 
,     .    .         ..en  oi  the  day,  old  wife, 

When  with  a  lover's  pride, 
From  your  humble  home  in  the  mountain  cot 

I  bore  my  blushing  bride. 
Our  cottage  seems  as  then  it  seemed, 

And  I  notice  not  its  decay ; 
My  thoughts  are  wandering  back,  old  wife, 

And  I  think  not  we're  passing  away. 

Tht  old  clock  ticks  by  the  wall,  old  wife, 

As  it  ticked  in  days  long  fled ; 
While  we  gaze  on  its  face,  old  scenes  come  back, 

For  it  tells  of  the  silent  dead. 
It  told  the  hours  in  their  steady  flight. 

When  our  first-born  drew  his  breath ; 
Its  hands  swept  on  in  ceaseless  round, 

When  his  eyes  were  closed  in  death. 

It  has  told  the  hours  that  have  passed,  old  wife, 

Since  sons  and  daughters  stood 
'Neath  the  old  roof-tree  by  tho  babbling  brook, 

That  skirts  the  old  brown  wood. 
Whenever  I  look  on  the  outward  world, 

Some  saddening  changes  I  see ; 
But  looking  within,  still  stronger  shall  prove, 

The  love  of  my  old  heart  to  thee. 

<     m  ■  -    > 

BOCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 

Captain  Van  Vleit,  of  the  United  States  srmy,  who  has  lately 
visited  the  "  far  west,"  read  a  paper  bcfoio  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Society  at  Washington,  at  its  late  annual  meeting,  relating  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep.  He  did  not  credit  the  assertion  of  the 
trappers  that  when  ibis  animal  took  an  "air  line"  course  it  threw 
itself  over  precipices,  alighting  on  its  large  horns.  But  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  delicate  flesh  and  thick  skin  of  this  animal  would 
be  highly  prized  could  it  (>c  obtained  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Prof. 
Baird  exhibited  the  skin  and  horns  of  this  variety  of  sheep  which 
has  no  wool,  but  a  long  hair,  valuable  only  for  chemical  purposes. 
The  society  voted  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  domestication.  It  is  thought  that  this  will  add  a  use- 
ful variety  to  our  domestic  animals. — Public  Ledger. 
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THE  FRENCH  CONSCRIPT. 

The  two  pretty  pictures  which  accompany  this  sketch,  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  grace  and  truth  to  nature.  The  first 
depicts  the  "  Departure  of  the  Conscript."  The  scene  of  this  lit- 
tle drama,  lies,  we  perceive  from  the  costumes,  in  Bretagne.  War 
— "  war  hated  by  mothers,"  as  Horace  has  it — has  brought  its 
evils  home  to  the  heart  of  a  peaceful,  rural  village,  whose  inhab- 
itants have  no  aspirations  for  glory,  and  are  probably  ignorant  of 
the  national  dispute  which  has  rendered  a  levy  of  men  inevitable. 
The  fatal  lot  of  conscription  has  fallen  upon  the  best-loved,  the 
Benjamin  of  a  little  rural  family.  In  the  distance  the  dnim  is 
beating  the  rappel,  and  the  young  conscripts  are  falling  into  ranks, 
at  the  summons  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  who  is  reading 
the  roll-call.  The  conscript  hears  it  and  must  obey.  His  youth- 
ful countenance  expresses  the  deepest  anguish.  His  afflicted 
mother,  almost  overpowered  by  her  emotions,  droops  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  c'inging  fondly  to  her  darling,  sighs  out 
her  sad  farewell.  On  the  other  side  of  the  youth  stands  his  fath- 
er, a  toil-worn  man,  whose  hard  features,  as  he  gazes  on  his  son 
and  clasps  his  hand,  arc  relaxed  by  grief  and  tenderness.  The 
young  brother,  who  holds  the  conscript's  wallet  and  who  is  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  rendezvous,  also  stands  the  picture  of  grief. 
An  older  sister,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  is  hiding  her  tear-tilled 
'.  ith  her  hand.  Even  the  dog  gazes  wistfully  on  the  little 
group,  as  if  conscious  of  the  distress  of  the  family  to  which  he  is 
attached.  It  is  a  hitter  moment  for  all.  Turn  we  to  the  second 
picture.  Years  have  passed.  We  are  standing  on  the  same  spot 
— before  the  same  doorway.  A  pent-house  roof  has  been  added 
to  it — and  even  the  decay  of  that  addition  attests  the  march  of 
time.  The  conscript,  bronzed  by  the  suns  of  Italy  and  Egypt, 
ripened  from  a  soft  youth  into  a  stern,  bearded  man,  rashes  'o 
meet  his  old  mother,  whose  prayers  for  his  preservation  on  the  field 
of  battle,  nightly  and  daily  poured  forth,  have  prevailed.  In  the 
shadow  of  the  doorway  the  youthful  brother,  now  a  full-grown  man, 
is  advancing  to  greet  the  wanderer.  We  miss  the  figure  of  the 
father.  Sire  and  son  will  never  meet  again  on  this  side  of  eter- 
nity. The  old  man  is  laid  to  rest  with  his  fathers  in  the  church- 
yard. In  one  of  the  hoys  in  the  foreground  we  can  scarcely  re- 
"Ognize  the  baby  brother;  but  that  thin  figure  by  the  cottage  door, 
*>(>se  basket  has  dropped  in  the  moment  of  surprise,  and  whose 
J  'Hie  seeking  to  reconcile  the  features  of  the  present  with  the 


smiles  of  the  French  fair.  Louis  Napoleon  has  made 
good  use  of  the  Gallic  love  of  arms,  and  his  throne 
may  be  said  to  rest  on  bayonets.  It  is  an  alarming 
fact  that  in  France,  in  every  twenty  years,  at  least  a 
million  and  a  half  of  men  are  restored  from  the  army 
to  agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  are  unfitted  to  resume  their  stations  in  civil 
life,  from  the  idleness  and  vicious  habits  engendered 
by  campaigning.  M.  Alletz  says :  "  Look  at  the 
soldier  just  freed  from  service.  He  spends  before  his 
departure,  in  some  coarse  pleasures,  the  money  that 
he  has  received  from  home  to  enable  him  to  return. 
Reduced  to  pawn  a  portion  of  his  garments  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  thus  created,  he  reaches  his  native 
place  half-naked,  drooping  with  fatigue  and  hunger. 
In  a  few  days  is  exhausted  the  natural  joy  he  feels  at 
finding  himself  among  his  friends  again.  Accustom- 
ed to  the  excitement  of  danger,  if  he  has  been  in  the 
field,  or  to  the  vagabond  indolence  which  he  leads  in 
great  cities  during  a  long  peace,  he  soon  feels  a  heavy 
and  brutal  ennui.  Everything  is  strange  and  monot- 
onous to  him  ;  the  uniformity  of  life  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  lead  wearies  him,  used  as  he  is  to  perpetual 
change ;  the  solitude  of  the  village  gives  no  scope  to 
his  loquacity ;  the  necessity  of  work  alarms  his  indo- 
lt  n<-e  ;  his  newly  acquired  liberty  embarrasses  a  char- 
acter broken  by  discipline;  he  misses  the  public  pla- 
ces of  the  cities  ;  gam*  makes  him  irritable  and  hard  ; 
ks  out  old  companions  of  arms  and  idleness, 
gets  drunk  with  them,  quarrels,  ruins  or  drives  his 
family  to  despair;  shortens,  perhaps,  the  days  of  his 
mother ;  becomes  an  evil  example  to  youth,  excites 
the  indignation  of  all  respectable  people,  is  a  cause 
of  affliction  and  dishonor  to  his  family,  and  disturbs 
the  repose  of  the  magistrate.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  say, 
but  it  is  too  frequent  to  find  old  soldiers  among  the 
greatest  criminals.  Louvel,  Fieschi,  Alibaud,  more- 
over, had  been  soldiers."  M.  Randot,  also,  says  that 
the  fifty  thousand  men  who  generally  return  per  an- 
num to  civil  life,  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
workmen  whose  education   has   not  been  disturbed. 


REV.  JOHN  0. 


CHOULES,  D.  D. 


DEPARTURE  OF  THE  CONSCRIPT. 

memory  of  the  past,  is  undoubtedly  the  conscript's  sister.  The  villagers 
have  heird  the  news  and  are  rushing  together  to  give  a  welcome  to  the  sol- 
dier, i  he  two  pictures  are  suggestive  of  quite  a  little  drama.  The  con- 
scription, or  enlistment  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  is  distinguished  from  recruiting,  or  voluntary 'enlistment,  and  its 
name  is  derived  from  the  ancient  military  system.  Every  Roman  citizen 
Mas  obliged  to  serve  as  a  soldier  from  his  17th  to  his  45th  year.  According 
to  the  Roman  law,  four  legions  of  infantry,  each  consisting  of  6666  men, 

ZlerT'n    I 7       ^    ■  A"  ''^'^  ^"^  °f  }*»™S  ai™  We«=  compelled 

under  penalty  of  depnvafaon  of  fortune  and  liberty,  to  assemble  in  the 
Campus  Mamus,  or  near  the  capitol,  and  the  consuls,  seated  in  their  curule 
lie  l^innin  f  v'l  Jl1^0""?  tri,'u»e*.  ™**  thoir  selections  of  men.  In 
l,ni? f?  " f  i. .,,iefr'-'1!-»  evolution  "  was  declared  to  be  the  duty  and 
bono,  of  every  French  citizen  to  serve  in  the  French  army.     Every  French 

ThTvounlmTn^0^  ,""1   lia',k-   '°  Wmi  fro"'  16.0  40  years  of  age. 

See     and   Z     "      '"  ""W"'*  ^e  assembled  annually  at  appointed 

I,  V         ,0"'  ','"'  r'''|,li*it,•  nnmber  from   <*<••>  locality  was 

l\        . v    f  ,1  taSrt?  '°  ""S  S-T-"''  "°  ra"k  in  s<xic,v  is  exempt' from 

fit,  n  -7  t  die,fend,nS  "  •'  T5'  und  ,l  "  not  umis»:'1  «o  see  voung  men  of 
fortune  and  title  serving  n,  t|„  rank.s  M      ivatc      ,di  M -         £  ° 

made  the  campaigns  oi  Algeria  as  Zouaves  and  Chasseurs  d'  Attoue  It 
is  tins  feature  in  the  composition  of  the  French  armies  that  rendered  the 
French  troops  SO  superior  to  the  English  in  the  Crimea.  Thekrge infu- 
sion of  educated  and  refined  men  gives  the  French  troop,  a  mora  effective- 
ness which  their  allies  want.  Moreover,  in  the  French  army  mnk  is  no  "the 
prerogative  of  money  and  official  favor.  The  humblest  soHicr  in  he 
ranks  may  ,.  he  is  brave  and  intelligent,  become  a  marsha  of  France  In 
the  English  army,  on  the  contrary,  the  private  soldier  knows  that  he  can 
never  aspire  to  the  epaulette.  He  may  shed  his  blood  for  the  honor  of  Id 
country  andthe  glory  of  his  chiet,  but  his  sword  can  never  carve  out  ad! 
vancemen,  for  himself.  The  French  have  from  time  imm  morial  been 
distinguished  for  their  feats  of  arms  and  for  their  love  of  military  glory  It 
was  the  boas,  ,,f  the  ancestors  of  the  present  race  of  Frenchmen  that,' even 
if  the  arch  of  heaven  were  to  sink,  they  would  sustain  it  on  their  lance 
points.  In  theory,  every  man  in  France  is  born  a  soldier-and  in  fact 
there  is  scarcely  a,  man  among  the  many  millions  of  France,  who  has  not' 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  experienced  the  thrill  of  military  ardor.  Even  the 
women  have  been  infected  with  this  passion.  In  the  wars  of  the  old  repub- 
lic, General  Dumouner  had  for  his  aides-de  camp  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
young  women  ,„  all  France.  They  were  seen  under  the  heaviest  fire,  rai- 
ling .he  faint-hearted  and  heading  the  heroic  soldiers  in  the  most  desperate 

thliMnCJ "       ,l'V     WarS,°f  Paris'  *Tisettes  have  fought  an<i  Wlcn  beside 
their  lovers;  and  an  epaulette  and   spur  go  a   great  way  in  winning  the 


They  generally  go  and  inhabit  towns,  and,  according  to  him,  form  an  army 
always  ready  for  insurrection.  In  civil  war,  therefore,  it  is  against  old  sol- 
diers that  the  young  recruits  have  to  fight.  Fortunately  we  in  our  own  land 
are  exempt  from  these  drawbacks  to  civilization.  Oar  military  system,  ad- 
mirable in  theory,  has  been  found  to  work  perfectly  well  in  practice.  We 
believe  that  our  regular  troops  all  told,  do  not  number  14,000  men.  Con- 
sidering the  extent  of  country  over  which  they  are  scattered,  this  force  is, 
perhaps,  too  small ;  and  yet  the  regular  army  should  be  reduced  to  the  low- 
est possible  figure.  Our  military  strength  lies  in  the  character  and  number 
of  our  population.  The  uniformed  volunteer  militia  of  the  United  States, 
trained  to  arms,  would,  if  simultaneously  mustered  into  service,  present  an 
army  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  banded  forces  of  all  Europe. 
The  military  academy  of  West  Point  also  affords  an  important  clement  of 
strength •  Aca. i,  -hundred  highly  educated  officers  annually  graduate  at 
this  establishment,  and  engage  ;„'  different  civil  careers.  Each  of  these 
graduates  is  fitted  to  assume  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  highest  military 
rank ;  and  their  aggregate  number  is  so  great  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  tho 
largest  army  that  we  could  bring  into  tho  field  is  sure  to  bo  officered  in  the 
best  manner  throughout. 

REV.  JOHN  OVERTON  CHOULES,  D.  D. 

The  accompanying  engraving  presents  a  good  likeness  of  this  distinguish- 
ed Baptist  clergyman,  whose  death  at  the  age  of  about  sixty,  at  the  close  of 
the  past  year,  created  so  painful  an  impression  wherever  ho  was  known. 
Dr.  Choules  was  a  native  of  England,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  this  country,  where,  from  his  social  habits  and  frequent  journcy- 
mgs,  he  was  probably  known  to  more  individuals  than  any  clergyman  of 
his  time.  He  was  settled,  at  two  different  times,  at  Newport,  R.  I.',  and  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  in  this  Stuto  In  addition  to  his  clerical  duties,  he  was, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth.  When  Com- 
modore Vandcrbilt  made  his  fnmou«  eastern  pleasure  trip  in  the  North  Star 
commanded  by  Captain  Asa  Eldridge,  Dr.  Choules  was  one  of  tho  invited 
guests,  and  became  the  chaplain  and  historiographer  of  the  expedition.  The 
details  of  the  tour  were  described  in  a  work  from  his  pen  which  met  with  an 
extensive  sale.  Among  his  other  literary  labors  we  mav  mention  his  edi- 
tions of  Real's  History  of  the  Puritans,  and  Foster's  Statesmen  of  tho 
Commonwealth,  but  his  parochial  duties  and  love  of  society  prevented  bis 
devotion  of  much  time  to  the  career  of  authorship.  "  The  great  character- 
istic of  Dr.  Choules  was  beneficence  of  heart."  He  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  suffering  without  an  effort  to  alleviate  it.  He  seemed  to  regard  a 
person  whom  he  had  befriended  as  having  a  life-claim  upon  his  services. 
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l.OKl)  PALMERSTON. 
This  individual  may  be  a  "  nice  man  for  a  small  party,"  but  he 
is  by  no  means  n  nice  man  for  a  largo  party  and  a  great  nation. 
He  seems  to  have  a  particular  faculty  for  getting  into  scrapes,  and 
a  not  very  happy  faculty  of  getting  out  of  them.  If  he  have  not 
succeeded  in  involving  Great  Britain  in  a  war  with  this  country, 
it  is  no  fault  of  his.  He  has  wilfully  misled  the  British  press  and 
public  with  regard  to  the  relations  between  his  government  and 
•urs,  and  all  the  bad  blood  that  has  boen  stirred  up  on  tho  other 
fide  of  the  Atlantic  has  bicn  his  work.  He  asserted  that  Great 
Britain  has  offered  an  ample  apology  for  Mr.  Crampton's  viola- 
tion of  our  neutrality  laws  ;  whereas  it  has  been  proved,  that  in- 
stead of  an  ample  apology,  the  British  minister  has  been  trying  to 
justify  the  illegal  acts  of  British  agents  in  this  country.  On  the 
Central  American  question  the  British  public  has  been  equally 
misinformed.  They  have  been  told  that  an  offer  of  arbitration 
had  been  received  by  us,  while  all  the  time  that  offer  was  slumber- 
ing quietly  in  the  pantaloons  pocket  of  the  British  minister  at 
Washington.  But  we  believe  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the 
British  public  could  be  completely  hoodwinked  and  led  by  the 
nose.  They  are  beginning  to  look  into  things,  and  the  "  Circum- 
locution Office,"  with  its  plans  of  "  How  not  to  do  it,"  (see  Dick- 
ens's "Little  Dorrit")  will  bo  no  longer  allowed  potential  sway. 
The  Do  Nothings  of  Great  Britain  must  give  way  to  the  Do 
Somethings,  and  an  entirely  new  order  of  things  be  inaugurated. 


The  Hero  of  Kars. — General  William  Fenwick  Williams, 
who  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Kars,  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Col.  Thomas  Williams,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  was 
born  in  Annapolis,  N.  S.,  in  the  year  1800.  He  has  four  sisters 
living,  three  in  the  British  Provinces  and  one  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  handsomo,  gentlemanly  man,  and  many  of  our 
citizens  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him  during 
a  visit  he  paid  to  Boston  in  1835. 


The  Sandwch  Islands. — The  native  population  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  is  rapidly  decreasing.  This  is  almost  always  the 
case  when  the  colored  races  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  white. 


Thb  far  West. — We  number  twenty-two  hundred  subscribers 
to  our  "  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine,"  in  Iowa,  alone. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  vitriol-throwers  have  again  been  at  work  in  New 
York,  and  ladies  complain  of  their  ruined  dresses. 

Tho  damage  done  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  at  Cin- 
cinnati is  now  estimated  at  not  less  than  $50,000. 

....  Mr.  Seth  Yates,  a  resident  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  born  in 
Newport,  recently  celebrated  his  one  hundredth  birth  day. 

....  Tho  next  fair  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  to  be 
held  at  Philadelphia,  will  eclipse  all  its  predecessors. 

....  Tho  principal  sport  at  the  Florentine  carnival  this  season, 
was  the  smashing  of  gentlemen's  hats. 

Over  100,000  dogs  have  lately  been  drowned  in  the  Seine, 

at  Paris,  to  avoid  payment  of  the  dog-tax. 

....  A  boy  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  lately  shot  himself  while 
fooling  with  a  pistol.    Boys,  be  careful. 

....  There  is  a  patriotic  association  in  Philadelphia,  called  the 
"  Snappers  " — from  snapping  loaded  pistols  at  their  foes. 

....  A  gentleman  wants  to  be  elected  mayor  of  a  certain  west- 
ern city,  "just  to  please  his  children." 

....  One  quarter  of  the  children  under  ten,  in  New  York  city, 
are  said  to  die  of  "  hereditary  inebriety." 

....  Musicians  and  painters  die  earlier  than  any  other  profes- 
sional men  in  Massachusetts,  say  the  figures. 

....  Chloroform  used  by  surgeons  of  field  hospitals,  donbles 
the  strength  and  advantages  of  the  staff. 

....  Ancient  Nineveh  was  fifteen  miles  long  and  forty  miles  in 
circumference.     Quite  a  village. 

....  The  Grand  Duchess  Helen  is  talked  of  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  St.  Petersburg. 

....  A  young  lady  in  France  offers  herself  as  the  prize  of  a 
lottery — three  hundred  tickets,  at  a  thousand  francs  each. 

....  The  Paris  ladies  wear  mock  jewelry — but  like  most  every 
thing  French,  it  is  brilliant  and  deceptive. 

....  Miss  Laura  Keene,  at  New  York,  has  been  singing  "  I 
know  a  bank."     Does  it  discount  notes  ? 

Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  has  concluded  to  settle 

in  New  York.     Her  husband  followed  her  to  her  new  residence. 

....  Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Hayne  has  been  playing  a  farewell  en- 
gagement on  the  Charleston  stage. 

....  The  epicures  in  Paris  have  been  luxuriating  on  horseflesh. 
We  should  say  nay  (neigh)  to  such  luxury. 

....  They  are  making  brandy  in  France  out  of  bituminous 
coal.     Whole  hodfuls  are  changed  to  alcohol. 

....  A  body  of  500  Mormons  with  "  kits,  cats,  sacks  and 
wives,"  lately  arrived  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Green  peas  havo  been  selling  in  New  York  at  five  dollars 

a  bushel — rather  dear  eating. 

....  Why  is  the  Crimean  General  Williams  like  a  railway  con- 
ductor ■?     He's  the  hero  of  Kars. 

....  A  man  in  Greenbush  believes  in  rotation  of  crops — one 
year  he  raises  weeds — the  next  nothing. 


GROWIKU  OLD. 

Most  people  have  a  horror  of  growing  old,  and  particularly  so 
in  this  age  and  this  country,  an  age  and  a  country  of  speed,  where 
we  leap  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  from  girlhood  to  matomity, 
where  youth,  glorious  youth — not  to  say  verdant  youth — monopo- 
lizes all  the  avenues  of  fame  and  fortune,  and  gray  hairs  do  not 
certainly  command  the  respect  which  was  accorded  to  them  in  the 
"good  old  times."  Yet  this  terror  of  old  age  does  not  seem  to 
produce  any  practical  effect.  We  are  all  striving  our  best  to  grow 
old  as  soon  as  possible.  In  our  pleasures  and  pursuits  we  take 
the  very  course  which  brings  on  old  age  certainly  and  premature- 
ly. Many  of  our  men  are  old  men  at  forty — many  of  our  women 
at  thirty  arc  in  the  same  predicament. 

And  what  do  we  do  when  this  old  age  comes  upon  us  *  We  re- 
sort to  art  to  repair  the  ravages  of  time.  Rouge  and  the  dental 
art  supply  material  losses.  Pearl  powder  seeks  to  disguise  sal- 
lowness.  Hair  dyes  change  the  early  silver  into  the  sable  hue  of 
the  raven's  wing.  Shanghai  coats  invest  shrunken  forms — French 
patent  leathers  add  to  the  tortures  of  the  gout.  But  these  flimsy 
palliations  arc  unavailing.  Age  stares  at  us  from  the  mirror 
through  the  glaze  of  Spanish  white  and  French  rouge.  A  fashion- 
able coat  cannot  conceal  an  enfeebled  frame.  We  do  not  look  as 
old  men  and  old  women  ought  to  look.  We  as  certainly  do  not 
look  like  young  men  and  young  women.  We  are  phenomenal 
curiosities — walking  specimens  of  art — advertisements — travelling 
cards  of  certain  establishments — but  we  are  unreal,  unsatisfactory. 
We  begin  at  the  wrong  point.  We  have  not  taken  pains  to  pro- 
long the  period  of  vigor  and  health,  and  we  pay  the  penalty  of  our 
want  of  social  philosophy. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  persons  who  persist  in  growing 
old.  *  They  do  not  make  it  a  business  to  keep  young — they  sur- 
render, at  the  first  summons,  to  the  advances  of  age.  A  hale  and 
hearty  man  of  forty  five  or  fifty  finds  himself  in  a  ball-room,  and 
is  solicited  to  dance.  "  Alas  !"  he  replies,  with  a  lugubrious  air, 
"my  dancing  days  are  over."  Or  a  friend  urges  the  same  indi- 
vidual to  take  an  invigorating  gallop  on  horseback.  The  same 
refusal.  "  My  dear  fellow,  only  consider — I'm  nearly  fifty — you 
can't  expect  me  to  mount  a  horse  at  my  age."  No — he  wont 
make  the  effort.  He  will  not  dance,  ride  or  walk.  Ho  must  cod- 
dle himself  over  a  hot  stove — creep  from  his  drawing-room  to  a 
carriage — give  up  study  because  memory  is  the  prerogative  of 
youth,  and  wilfully  allow  his  faculties,  physical  and  mental,  to 
rust  out ;  and  the  process  of  oxydation  is  very  rapid  when  you 
surrender  yourself  to  it  and  help  along  the  process. 

Now  look  at  men  who  make  it  a  business  not  to  grow  old.  We 
have  seen  Wallack  play  a  dashing  young  man  at  sixty,  and  those 
who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  never  suspected  his  age.  Bouffe, 
the  French  actor,  who  is  quite  an  old  man,  plays  the  boy  to  per- 
fection. Madame  Saqui,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Napoleon 
the  First,  very  lately  ascended  the  tight  rope  from  stage  to  gallery 
in  a  Parisian  theatre,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  And  we  know  a 
dancing-master,  who  is  past  sixty,  and  who  exhibits  all  the  agility 
of  eighteen.  The  very  best  fencer  we  ever  encountered  was  a 
French  officer  over  seventy.  Quite  too  many  people  take  it  for 
granted  that  at  certain  periods  of  their  lives  they  must  relinquish 
certain  habitual  exercises  and  amusements  whether  they  have  sur- 
vived the  capacity  for  pursuing  them  or  not ;  and  as  the  French- 
man said  :  "  I  will  drown  and  nobody  shall  save  me,"  so  they. will 
grow  old  and  nobody  can  prevent  it. 


.    ^mm.    » 


The  Castle  of  San  Juan. — The  castle  of  San  Juan  d'  Ul- 
loa,  supposed  to  be  the  key  to  Vera  Cruz,  has  met  with  many 
vicissitudes.  Tho  buccaneers,  who  were  for  many  years  the 
scourge  of  the  Spanish  Main,  found  it  no  formidable  defence  to 
the  city.  In  the  teeth  of  its  guns  the  French  landed  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  its  flag  went  down  before  the  stars 
and  stripes  of  the  United  States.  Latterly,  a  political  prisoner, 
named  Saledo,  confined  within  its  wall,  induced  the  garrison  to 
revolt — summoned  the  town  to  surrender,  and  commenced  firing 
on  it.  After  an  eight  days'  siege  the  castle  surrendered,  and  the 
ringleaders  of  the  revolt  were  shot. 


Jack  Ketch. — Whence  comes  this  popular  sobriquet  for  a 
hangman  ?  It  appears  that  the  mayor  of  Tyburn,  the  place  for 
capital  punishment  near  London,  was  Richard  Jaquith — the  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  into  Jack  Ketch,  and  its  application  to  the 
executioner,  followed  in  course  of  time. 


_»-•.—  »- 


Chinese  Rejoicing. — The  Chinese  new  year  comes  in  on 
the  5th  of  February,  and  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  celebrated 
it  with  a  lavish  expenditure  of  fire-crackers,  while  the  Chinese  la- 
dies, who  were  lookers-on,  testified  their  delight  by  wildly  capering 
in  the  balconies  of  their  houses. 


Spring. — Somebody  thought  a  month  ago  that  spring  had 
come  "  sartin  sure,"  because  he  heard  the  robins  whistling.  That's 
nothing.  We've  heard  and  seen  robins  in  mid-winter — living 
very  comfortably  in  cedar  swamps,  and  fat  as  bucks. 


Dress. — A  national  Dress   Reform   Association   is  called   to 
meet  at  Syracuse  in  June  next.     Are  we  to  have  another  influx 
of  Bloomers  ?     A  fat  old  woman  in  spectacles  and  a  Bloomer 
dress  is  a  little  too  much  for  human  optics  to  endure. 
<»•»■» 

Naturalization. — A  woman  in  California  claimed  to  have 
been  naturalized  because  she  had  been  married  to  a  Yankee  for 

more  than  two  years. 

<  —  .—  -> 

Quert. — Can  a  man  be  said  to  be  inflated,  when  his  wife  has 
just  blown,  him  up  ? 


THE  LAST  DAY  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

The  fine  engraving  which  occupies  pages  216  and  217,  of  our 
present  number,  designed  by  Billings   expressly  for  our  paper,  is 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts.     It  is  a  striking  national  picture,  and 
one  which  may  be  relied  upon  for  fidelity  to  truth.     It  represents 
a  large  camp  of  California  emigrants,  on   their  way  to  the  dig- 
gings, and  just  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  pass  of  the  Sier- 
ra Nevada,  whose  clear,  cold  summits  form  the  horizon  of  the  pic- 
ture.    The  large  mounted  figure  to  the  right,  in  the  foreground, 
is  the  guide  of  the  company.  Armed  to  the  teeth,  with  rifle,  bowie 
knife  and  holster  pistols,  mounted  on  a  noble  horse,  following  the 
trail  with  the  precision  of  an  Indian,  he  is  the  man  for  the  post  he 
occupies.    He  is  sounding  the  reveille,  to  recall  stragglers  and  give 
notice   that  the  hour  for  the  march  has  arrived.      Beside   him 
stands  a  western  hunter,  with  his  clog  and  horse.     To  the  left  an 
emigrant  family  are  finishing  their  breakfast.     The  father,  seated 
on  a  trunk,  with  the  rest  of  his  "  plunder,"  as  they  say  out  west, 
scattered  around  him,  is  petting  and  feeding  one  of  his  children. 
One  of  his   boys,  standing   behind,  him,   is  displaying  a  prairie 
chicken  he  has  just  shot.     Tho   mother,  with  a  younger  child,  is 
seated  near  the  fire,  over  which  the  grandmother  is  hanging  the 
pot.   A  buxom  yonng  girl,  the  unmarried  daughter,  stands  beyond. 
A  boy  to  the  left  insists  upon  the  faithful  watchdog  sharing  his 
breakfast.     In  front,  the  head  of  a  buffalo  lying  on  the  ground, 
shows  on  what  luxurious   fare  the  emigrants  have  been  feasting. 
Back  of  this  family  group  are  the  heavy  wagons — to  which  the 
oxen  are  already  yoked  and   feeding   out  of  their  nose-baskets. 
By  the  side  of  the  team  is  a  weary  man  who  has  been  on  guard 
all  night,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  listless  attitude  as  he  leans  up- 
on his  riflo.     Following  along  this  line  of  figures  toward  the  right 
we  come  to  a  group  ot  huntsmen  and  dogs.     One  of  them  is  flay- 
ing a  fine  buck,  and  an  Indian   is   superintending   the  operation. 
An  old  hunter  is  narrating  to  his  comrades  the  incidents  of  the 
chase,  illustrating  it  by  reference   to   his   trusty  rifle.     In  the  dis- 
tance we  see  tho  van  of  the  caravan  already  in  motion,  men,  women 
and  children  flanking  the  heavy  wains. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  dramatic  picture,  every  group  having,  as 
it  were,  a  littlo  story  of  its  own.  Mr.  John  Andrew,  the  engrav- 
er, has  fully  seconded  the  designer's  skill,  and  brought  out  all  the 
points  in  the  drawing.  The  picture  is  worthy  of  being  framed 
and  glazed.  Wo  have  sold  many  duplicate  copies  of  numbers 
of  thb  Pictorial  containing  our  large  pictures  to  subscribers  who 
have  desired  to  preserve  in  this  manner  theso  admirable  specimens 
of  American  art,  which  have  been  pronounced  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges  fully  equal  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  London  artists 
and  wood  engravers. 


Important. — On  the  opening  of  parliament,  the  queen  wore 
her  crown  on  her  head.  Punch  thought  it  a  hint  in  regard  to  hex 
ladies'  bonnets. 


«  ■»»—  > 


Beneficent. — The  people  of  Cincinnati  arc  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.  In  Shakspcarian  phrase,  they  "  lard  the  lean  earth." 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Ezra  W.  Cummingi.  of  Newton  Corner, 
to  Miss  Ellen  A.  Higgins;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mnjnard  to  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Farrar;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burlingham.  Mr.  George  A.  Davis  to  Miss  Lucy 
J.  Scribner;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Bluikie,  Mr.  Robert  Mclntjrc  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Ellis; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Harrington  to  Miss  Arabella  McCarthy.— 
At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr  Augustus  H.  Proctor,  of  Dauvers,  to 
Miss  Dolly  A.  Nichols  of  Salem. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr. 
John  II.  Blodgett  to  Miss  Almira  Meserve. — At  Cambridgeport,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Jerome  Bock,  of  Brighton,  to  Miss  Susan  B.  Hill.— At  Woburn.by 
Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Lovejoy,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Emma  S.  Car- 
penter.—At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Augustus  H.  Kimball  to  Miss  Mar- 
tha J .  Feniby. — At  Marblehead,  Mr.  Benjamin  Swascy .  of  Salem .  to  Miss  Nancy 
Hanson.— At  Gloucester,  bj  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Jones  to  Miss 
Martha  A.  Butler  — At  Ipswich,  by  Rev.  Mr  Kimball,  Frederick  Wilcomb, 
Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Donnells. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spauldlng,  8. 
T.  Payson,  Esq.  to  Miss  Sarah  L.  Philbrick.-  At  Great  Falls,  N.H..  Mr.  Horace 
M.  Ford,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Draxcy  Butler,  of  Sanford.  Me. ;  Mr.  Dennis  But- 
ler, of  Boston,  to  Miss  Frances  F.  Guptill,  of  Berwick,  Me. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Elizabeth  G.,  wife  of  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller.  24,'  Wlnslow  Wright, 
Esq..  74;  Miss  Sarah  W.  Hubbard.  26;  Mr.  David  Lovejor .  82 :  Mrs.  Julia  A.Tap- 
lin,  24 ;  Mr.  Thomas  Flatley ,  64 ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Nightingale  72 ;  Mrs.  Mary  l(akrr.63. 
— At  Charlestown,  Mr  Edward  T.  Edmands,43  —  At  Somerville,  Mr.  Frederick 
Pope.  41  — At  Cambridgeport.  Mr.  Jonah  B.  Stratton.  65. — At  Qulncy.  Mr. 
Ezra  Walker,  Jr.,  25— At  Milton,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  79.— At  Randolph, 
Miss  Caroline  F.  Alden,  23- At  Salem.  Capt.  Joseph  K.  Winn,  71,  Miss  Mary 
Eliza  Monarch,  28;  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Briggs,  23— At  Gloucester.  Mr.  William  8. 
Rowe,  44. — At  Haverhill,  Mr.  John  T.  George,  55;  Mrs.  Julia  Thompson,  80; 
Mrs.  Hannah  Morse.  50  —At  Newburyport.  Mr.  Walter  Piper,  86;  Mr.  Alfred 
Pingry,  29. — At  Marblehead,  Mr.  Jonathan  B  Snow,  73;  Mr.  Charles Townes, 
26;  Mrs.  Margaret  Thompson,  69.— At  Beverly,  Capt.  Richard  Wilkinson,  78. 
— At  Lowell,  Mrs.  Temperance  Thomas,  104;  Mr.  James  Marsh,  25. — At  West 
Boylston,  Mr.  Asa  Rice,  64 —At  Worcester.  Mr.  Zenas  8.  Freeman.  20. — At 
Pittsfleld,  John  Taylor,  Esq..  of  Newark,  N  J.,  75;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dunbar, 
33;  Mrs.  Phebe  Merry,  71.— At  Nantucket,  Mr.  George  Austin,  68.— At  New 
Bedford,  Mrs.  Comfort  Pierce,  65. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO    THE    MARCH    WIND. 

>i   riAM   riiiiori. 

Peal  on!  lugubrious  wind! 

Blow  long,  anil  deep,  and  loud! 

Thou  whirl'st  the  dry  leaves  in  a  russet  cloud, 
Thou  scattering,  bold  March  wind ! 

Peal  out  an  anthem  more ! 

Peal  out  a  trumpet  blast! 

Thou  sway'st  the  bending  trees  and  creaking 
Thou  swallowest  up  the  sea-breeze  on  the  shore, 

Ha!  let  me  breathe  thee  now, 

0  bold  March  wind,  that  sways  the  mighty 
That  swallowest  up  the  saline  crisped  breeae — 
Bathe  with  a  gust  my  brow ! 

llethought  thou  mlght'st  all  mildew  rha-«e  away — 
All  cobwebs  from  the  brain's  interior  cell; 
Canst  enter  there,  and  tell 

The  labyrinth  mazes  of  the  mind's  deep  way  7 

0,  I  would  die,  March  wind, 

And  hare  thee  chant  a  requiem  o'er  my  glare ! 

Peal  forth  an  anthem— make  the  tree-tops  way*, 
And  nature  cadence  mind. 

Ac  other  gurgling  gust,  a  trembling  trill 

Arises  slowly  on  my  listening  ear ; 

Hearken !  'tis  drawing  near — 
Crash!  and  the  foremost  ttee  has  downward  fell. 

Ha!  see  its  roots — long,  sinuous,  lean  and  fine — 
Hare  yet  embraced  a  clump  of  sandy  soil, 
All  crushed  and  crumpled  in  their  serpent  coil; 

The  towering  tree  lies  down  the  bank  supine. 

Was  't  not  a  glorious  blast?    0  fallen  tree! 

Light,  agile,  springy  thing ! 

I,  too,  would  fall  in  Spring, 
And  hare  the  March  wind  play  its  chant  o'er  me. 

Searcher  of  hearts — March  wind ! 

May  no  consumptive  ever  breathe  of  thee! 

Thou  comest  with  wild  poetry  to  me — 
And  yet  the  scent  of  death  thou  leav'st  behind. 

From  childhood  I  have  loved  thee,  bold  March  wind ! 
And  I  will  up  on  to  the  hill-top  straight, 
To  bear  thee  stride  along  with  thundering  gait — 
Thy  tracks  made  visible  by  the  leaves  we  find: 
Until  another  Spring— ferowell,  0  bold  March  wind! 


(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

AMY'S     VALENTINE. 

BT    MART    L.   MEANT. 

"And  no  one  has  sent  you  a  valentine,  Miss  Amy  ? — isn't  it 
too  bad  ?"  The  little  speaker  was  examining  the  various  valen- 
tines addressed  to  her  two  oldest  sisters,  who  turned  the  costly 
trifles  over  carelessly,  as  if  they  were  things  of  course,  smiling 
complacently  now  and  then  at  the  exclamations  of  their  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  "  O,  see  that  lovely  embroidered  handker- 
chief sister  Julia  has  got !" — "  I'd  rather  have  a  ring  like  Amelia's 
— is  it  diamond,  sister?" — "Look! — just  look! — Julia  has  a  ring 
in  her's,  too !"  And  so  do  the  little  group  prattle  on,  as  one  after 
another  of  the  elegant  valentines  was  unfolded. 

Unnoticed  and  apart  from  the  family  group  stood  a  young  girl 
listlessly  turning  over  some  new  music.  Her  dark  merino  dress, 
with  plain  linen  cuffs  and  collars,  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
Misses  Atwood's  elegant  attire ;  her  hair,  of  a  pale  golden  hue, 
was  brushed  smoothly  over  her  cars,  and  twisted  into  a  close  knot 
at  the  back  of  her  head,  a  style  singularly  unbecoming  to  her  pale, 
languid  countenance.  A  pretty  face,  that  seemed  once  to  have 
been — and  might  be  again,  if  the  bloom  of  happiness  would  ever 
revisit  those  wan  cheeks,  and  its  rays  light  up  the  violet  eyes,  now 
seldom  brightened  by  pleasant  emotions.  Those  mournful  orbs 
became  suddenly  humid,  as  the  child's  thoughtless  words  smote 
on  her  ear ;  and  releasing  her  dress  from  the  little  fingers  that 
strove  to  detain  her,  Miss  Amy  fled  to  her  room,  and  threw  her- 
self on  the  bed  to  indulge  a  hearty  fit  of  weeping,  mingled  with 
gad  and  bitter  reflections. 

Why  was  she  a  stranger  and  a  dependent  in  a  house  where 
pleasure  was  known  to  all  save  her  T  In  the  drawing-room  gaiety 
reigned  supreme ;  in  the  kitchen,  the  servants  could  occasionally 
enjoy  a  merry  hour — but  for  her,  the  lonely  governess,  there  was 
no  companionship.  She  occupied  an  isolated  position  between 
the  high  and  the  low ;  even  the  artless  endearments  of  her  two 
youngest  pupils  were  jealously  discountenanced  by  the  gay  mama, 
who  was  too  devoted  to  fashion  to  allow  herself  time  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  her  offspring  till  they  wore  of  age  to  be  intro- 
duced into  society. 

It  had  not  always  been  thus  with  Amy  Barker.  Remembrances 
of  a  happy  past  came  to  render  the  present  yet  more  dreary.  O, 
the  beautiful  home  at  Elm  Grove,  where  she  had  sported  away  the 
years  of  childhood,  the  only  object  of  parental  idolatry,  caressed 
and  flattered  by  friends  and  dependents !  How  this  day  her 
thoughts  dwelt  on  that  sunny  period — for  Valentine's  Day  was 
also  her  birthday,  and  as  such  was  wont  to  be  welcomed  with 
feasting  and  merriment.     Ah,  those  were  pleasant  seasons  ! 

Fondly  cherished  was  the  remembrance  of  one  of  those  festivals 
— her  ninth  birthday ;  how  vividly  she  could  recall  its  every  inci- 
dent. The  merry  band  of  children  collected  within  her  pleasant 
home ;  the  ceaseless  chatter  about  valentines,  in  which  they  were 
as  interested  as  maturer  beaux  and  belles ;  the  pretty  missives 
ornamented  by  her  mother  for  distribution  among  the  group,  the 
larger  number  of  which  found  their  way  to  the  bright  little  queen 


of  the  fete.  She  had  them  all  yet ;  they  were  treasured  not  alone 
as  mementoes  of  that  happy  occasion,  but  as  being  partly  the  work 
of  a  mother's  band.  But  there  was  another  valentine  not  less 
cherished,  which  had  been  the  last  offering  of  that  day,  though  it 
was  only  a  sheet  of  gilt-edged  note-paper,  with  a  delicate  wreath 
of  forgct-mo-nots  traced  around  the  lines  written  in  a  boyish  hand. 
She  had  found  it  attached  to  a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers  lying  on 
her  little  table,  when  she  went  to  be  dressed  for  the  dance  that  was 
to  conclude  the  festivities  ;  and  her  childish  heart  had  throbbed  at 
this  mark  of  preference  from  the  largest  boy  of  the  company — 
"  handsomo  Walter  Everett,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  embryo 
coquettes,  who  were  "  dying  "  to  win  his  favor.  How  proudly  she 
displayed  that  bouquet — how  gaily  danced  with  handsome  Walter ; 
yet  how  sad  was  the  conclusion  of  the  evening,  when  they  parted 
for  long  years.  Walter  was  going  to  a  distant  college,  then  to 
make  the  tour  of  Europe.  And  Amy  cried  herself  to  sleep  that 
night,  though  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  one  of  her  curls  was 
in  Walter's  possession  as  a  priceless  keepsake. 

As  the  young  governess  lived  over  again  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten day,  she  rose  from  the  couch  on  which  she  had  despairingly 
fallen,  and  opening  a  box  that  contained  her  treasure,  she  took 
out  the  hoarded  valentine,  and  with  fondly  lingering  glances,  re- 
peated the  words  which  were  already  engraven  on  her  memory. 
"  Silly  stuff!"  her  father  had  once  smilingly  called  the  verses ;  yet, 
though  Amy  was  generally  fastidious  with  regard  to  poetry,  she 
could  find  it  in  her  heart  often  to  read  over  the  "  silly  6tuff "  with- 
out a  thought  of  criticism. 

"  Little  sprite,  with  laughter  gay, 
Leave  awhile  thy  sportive  play ; 
Amy,  fairy  child  of  mine, 
Thee  I  choose  my  Valentine. 

"  Other  nine  years  will  have  rolled 
O'er  those  floating  locks  of  gold 
Ere  again  thy  form  I'll  see — 
Amy,  shall  I  find  thee  free? 
Free,  that  my  fond  love  may  twine 
Round  my  chosen  Valentine?*' 

Ah,  what  a  change  had  been  wrought  in  Amy's  destiny  since 
the  night  she  first  looked  on  that  valentine.  The  gradual  change 
in  her  father — but  her  thoughts  could  not  dwell  on  that.  Alas  ! 
how  many  fathers  toy  with  the  wine-serpent  till  it  finally  enwraps 
them,  helpless  victims,  in  its  deadly  coils ;  while  their  families, 
reared  in  comfort,  ay,  in  luxury — sink  into  obscurity  and  want. 
Amy's  gentle  mother,  heart-stricken  and  earth-weary,  sank  into  a 
dreamless  sleep  ;  the  father,  too,  passed  away,  and  was  laid  in  a 
nameless  grave.  Amy,  the  once  petted  and  idolized  Amy,  was 
a  poorly-paid,  humble  governess,  far  from  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood. Yet  her  present  life  might  be  enviable  to  what  was  yet  in 
store  for  her;  for  Mrs.  Atwood  had  chosen  another  governess, 
highly  recommended  by  a  particular  friend,  and  this  was  Amy's 
last  month  in  her  present  abode.  She  knew  not  where  her  lot 
was  next  to  be  cast.  She  had  advertised  for  another  situation 
without  success.  But  a  lady  who  sometimes  visited  Mrs.  Atwood, 
and  who,  having  accidentally  become  acquainted  with  her,  pro- 
fessed a  lively  interest  in  her  welfare,  had  told  her  not  to  take  any 
further  steps  in  the  matter,  for  that  she  would  procure  for  her  a 
more  desirable  home  than  the  one  she  was  about  leaving.  But 
that  was  two  weeks  ago,  and  Amy  had  not  scon  Mrs.  May  since; 
perhaps  she  had  forgotten  her,  though  the  suspicion  seemed  as 
ungrateful  as  unjust,  for  her  sweet,  friendly  manner  had  often 
cheered  Amy's  drooping  spirit. 

A  light  rap  at  the  door,  the  waiter  appeared — "  A  valentine  for 
Miss  Amy."  And  Amy  almost  screamed  as  a  bouquet,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  one  of  "  long  ago,"  with  a  snowy  missive  at- 
tached was  placed  in  her  hands.  There  were  the  waxy  Camillas, 
half  open  white  rosebuds,  daphnas,  with  their  roseate  blush  and 
delicious  fragrance,  with  intermingled  sprays  of  delicate  clematis 
and  lily  belles.  Amy  drew  a  long,  deep  breath  of  delight,  and, 
with  fingers  trembling  with  joyful  agitation,  opened  the  valentine, 
and  saw  traced  in  characters  similar  to  those  often  studied  with 
tearful  eyes : 

11  Far  away  beyond  the  sea, 

Faithful  proved  my  heart  to  thee, 

Amy  fair — in  days  lang  syne, 

Chosen  for  my  Valentine. 

"  Now  the  nine  long  years  have  rolled 
O'er  thy  locks  of  floating  gold, 
And  thy  early  charms  give  place 
To  the  maiden's  witching  grace, 
Amy,  do  I  find  thee  free? 
Hast  thou  kept  thy  heart  for  me? 
May  I.  as  in  days  lang  syne, 
Choose  thee  for  my  Valentine." 

Amy  was  weeping  again,  but  this  time  with  happiness.  Walter 
had  not  forgotten  her — he  was  faithful  still ;  it  was  her  Walter 
whose  name  she  had  seen  a  few  months  since  in  the  Iin  of  passen- 
gers just  arrived  in  a  ship  from  Havre — but  O,  could  he  sec  her 
now,  wonld  ho  recognize  his  early  love  1  The  pale,  careworn, 
dispirited  governess  was  not  the  blooming  creature  of  whom  he 
dreamed.  Even  by  the  floating  locks  of  gold  he  could  not  recog- 
nize his  Amy ;  for  Mrs.  Atwood  disliked  to  see  a  governess  wear 
her  hair  in  curls — so  the  waving  tresses  had  long  been  trained  to 
lie  in  straight,  smooth  folds.  For  a  moment  these  thoughts  passed 
through  Amy's  mind,  but  she  was  too  happy  to  indulge  them. 
She  could  only  think  of  Walter,  and  that  this  was  her  eighteenth 
birthday — the  day  to  which  she  had  ever  looked  forward  with 
hopeful  anticipation,  but  latterly  with  shrinking  and  grict. 

Another  tap  at  the  door — "  Mrs.  May's  carriage  was  at  the  door. 
Mrs.  May  was  waiting  in  the  parlor  for  Miss  Amy."  And  for  an 
explanation,  a  card,  on  which  Mrs.  May  had  written,  "My  dear 
Amy,  make  no  delay,"  was  placed  in  her  hand.     Amy  mechani- 


cally threw  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  taking  the  bouquet,  and 
the  little  box  containing  her  treasures,  descended  to  the  parlor. 

"  My  friend,  Mrs.  May,  has  interested  herself  for  you  as  she 
promised,  Miss  Barker,"  said  Mrs.  Atwood ;  but  ere  she  could 
add  more,  Mrs.  May  said,  pleasantly  : 

"  I  have  come  to  run  away  with  you,  Amy,  love.     Is  your  trunk  • 
packed  V 

"  No,  ma'am,"  returned  Amy,  who  thought  all  this  rather  too 
sudden  ;  "  but  I  can  hav«  it  ready  in  a  few  moments." 

"  Then  I  will  wait.  Will  you  trust  your  bouquet  to  my  care 
in  the  meantime  ?" 

Amy  blushed,  for  the  smiling  question  seemed  to  be  uttered 
with  a  peculiar  emphasis ;  then  smiling  at  her  foolish  fancy,  she 
ran  up  to  her  room,  arranged  her  small  wardrobe,  and  having 
hastily  but  affectionately  bid  farewell  to  her  late  pupils,  and 
bowed  to  Mrs.  Atwood,  she  entered  the  carriage  with  Mrs.  May, 
and  was  soon  driven  to  that  lady's  hou.-e. 

As  she  passed  through  the  hall,  she  observed  that  the  drawing- 
room  was  being  brilliantly  lighted,  as  if  for  company  ;  but  to  her 
timid  inquiry  her  hostess  replied,  "  No,  they  were  not  willing  to 
have  strangers  present  on  that  evening."  And  again  that  peculiar 
tone  startled  Amy.  But  how  was  her  amazement  increased  when, 
after  Mrs.  May's  waiting-maid  had  converted  her  smooth  braids 
into  the  old  familiar  floating  tresses,  that  looked  in  their  soft  lustre 
like  spun  gold,  and  she  had  donned  her  best  dress,  a  light  blue 
cashmere,  very  becoming  to  her  delicate  complexion,  Mrs.  May 
further  adorned  her  with  a  collar  of  rich  needlework,  which  she 
fastened  with  a  pearl  brooch,  saying,  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile,  that 
it  was  her  birthday  gift.  How  could  Mrs.  May  have  known  about 
her  birthday  ? — and  why  should  she  thus  favor  her  f  But  without 
giving  time  for  her  conjectures  or  thanks,  the  lady  led  her  young 
companion  down  stairs.  A  gentleman  emerged  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  meet  them,  to  whom  she  said,  "  I  will  yield  my  fair  guest 
to  your  care,  Walter ;"  and  with  one  glance  at  the  manly  face  that 
still  retained  its  familiar  expression  of  old,  Amy  was  folded  to 
Walter  Everett's  heart.  An  hour  after,  when  Mr.  May  entered 
the  drawing-room,  he  found  the  lovers,  with  a  not  unfrequent  sel- 
fishness in  such  pleasant  conversation,  that  they  were  quite  obliv- 
ious of  every  one  but  themselves. 

" My  patience,  how  long  some  people  take  to  court!"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  his  pleasant,  hearty  tones.  "  Walter,  ask  your  aunt 
if  I  did  not  gain  her  consent,  duly  lay  the  case  before  pa  and  ma, 
and  have  everything  settled,  even  to  fixing  on  the  important  day,  in 
less  time  than  you  have  taken  to  ask  your  lady  love  to  be  yours." 

Walter  replied  to  his  uncle's  raillery  in  a  similar  jocose  strain, 
and  the  mystery,  which  even  during  the  hours'  conversation  had 
not  been  fully  explained,  was  now  clear.  Mrs.  May  was  Walter's 
aunt,  and  the  confidant  of  his  early  passion.  After  his  return  to 
America,  when  all  his  inquiries  for  the  Barkers  proved  fruitless, 
his  aunt  had  accidentally  discovered  Amy,  and  by  her  contrivance 
he  came  to  the  city  on  that  afternoon,  and  despatched  the  valen- 
tine to  Amy  to  prepare  her  for  the  happiness  in  store. 

It  was  a  pleasant  family  circle  that  gathered  round  the  elegantly 
spread  table  at  Mr.  May's  that  evening.  The  young  ladies,  whom 
Amy  had  several  times  seen,  by  their  ready  tact,  relieved  the 
embarrassment  she  would  naturally  feel  under  the  circumstances ; 
nor  had  she  occasion  for  the  bright  blushes,  that  now,  as  of  old, 
adorned  her  cheeks,  save  once  at  the  conclusion  of  the  repast, 
when  Mr.  May's  love  of  a  joke  overcame  his  kindly  consideration 
for  his  timid  guest ;  and  on  one  of  his  daughters  addressing  Wal- 
ter as  cousin,  he  cried  out : 

"  Say  cousin  Walter,  or  we  shall  not  know  whether  you  mean 
him  or  cousin  Amy." 

After  tea  Mrs.  May  drew  Amy  one  side  to  propose  that,  as 
Walter  must  leave  the  city  early  in  the  morning,  as  business  of  a 
pressing  nature  demanded  his  presence  at  home,  they  should  be 
married  immediately.  Amy  stood  aghast  at  the  idea,  but  Mrs. 
May  so  eloquently  pleaded  that  she  would  not  force  poor  Walter 
to  part  with  her  now  for  an  indefinite  time,  after  the  long  and 
anxious  search  he  had  already  made  for  her,  that  she  consented. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  clergyman  arrived,  and  Amy,  looking  very 
sweetly  in  her  simple  robe  of  mull  muslin,  her  luxuriant  curls  con- 
fined by  a  wreath  of  natural  roses  and  myrtle,  was  united  to  Wal- 
ter Everett,  with  the  warm  approval  of  the  amiable  family,  who 
only  regretted  that  they  must  so  soon  part  with  he/. 

The  announcement  of  the  marriage  caused  considerable  surprise 
to  Mrs.  Atwood  and  the  young  ladies.  They  now  felt  rather  cha- 
grined at  the  reflection  that  they  had  treated  the  quondam  gov- 
erness as  if  she  were  a  being  of  another  species,  and  could  wish 
that  their  deportment  had  been  widely  different  to  one  now  con- 
nected with  the  Mays.  But  then  how  were  they  to  know  that 
plain,  unpresuming  Amy  Barker  was  destined  to  become  the  bride 
of  the  rich  and  aristocratic  Walter  Everett  ? 


CULTURE  OF  THE  LOCUST. 


The  Acacia,  the  pseudo- Acacia  or  Locust  tree,  grows  in  twenty  t 
years  to  a  goodly  size,  perfuming  with  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers 
the  atmosphere  "all  around  it,  yielding  great  abundance  of  rich 
material  to  the  honey  bee  for  the  manufacture  of  his  precious  nec- 
tar, fit  food  for  gods  and  men.  Its  u:,e  in  shipbuilding,  for  fence 
posts,  as  well  as  for  manifold  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, is  rendering  it  every  year  more  valuable  as  an  article  of 
commerce ;  it  always  commands  a  high  price  in  all  sections  of  our 
country,  and  will  grow  well  in  almost  all  soils  and  situations.  It 
is  a  highly  ornamental  tree,  as  well  as  in  many  ways  useful  and 
valuable.  An  acre  of  Locust  of  fifteen  years'  growth  will  bring 
from  S800toS1000;  of  twenty  years' growth,  SI  500  ;  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years'  growth,  $3000,  more  or  less,  without  the  labor 
of  cutting  and  carrying  to  a  market ;  for  the  buyers  will  take  it 
standing,  and  leave  you  the  branches,  which  for  firewood,  will  pay 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  land  during  the  time  the  crop  nas 
been  growing.  The  cost  of  planting  and  protection  for  the  first  few 
y«ars,  with  the  labor  of  proper  trimming  and  pruning,  is  trifling  in- 
deed, compared  with  the  ultimate  profits. —  Westfidd  Nats  Letter. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Dr.  Leas,  of  Baltimore,  has  entered  the  Russian  service  as  sur- 
geon, with  high  pay  and  emoluments  The  Newport  Mercury 

states  thnt  two  geese  were  dug  out  of  a  snow  drift  in  that  town  a 
few  days  since,  which  had  been  without  food  for  forty-two  days. 

They  were  very  thin  of  flesh,  but  quite  lively. Beavers  aro 

sold  in  the  California  market  for  food.     The  tail  of  the  beaver  has 

always  been  considered  a  rare  delicacy  by  hunters. A  new 

Protestant  church  has  been  formed  among  the  Armenians  of 
Baghchejok,  in  Turkey,  and  seventeen  new  converts  have  been 
added  to  the  church  in  Aintab,  and  three  to  the  church  of  Kills. 
In  the  latter  place,  there  are  Turks  who  aro  called,  by  other 
Turks,  Protestant  iMussulmans.  They  have  not  openly  separated 
from  the  Mohammedans,  but  are  known  to  havo  embraced  Pro- 
testant views. Surprise  parties  arc  the  most  agreeable  institu- 
tions of  New  England  social  life. There  are  eight  manufacto- 
ries of  brooms  in  the  town  of  Poland,  Ohio,  which  turn  out  about 

300  dozen  per  week,  or  150,000  through  the  year. There  are 

twentv-three  circus  companies  in  the  United  States,  whose  average 
expenses  are  about  8000  dollars  a  day. The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Georgia,  by  formal  resolution,  have  declined  to  hold 
intercourse  with  Vermont,  and  instructed  the  governor  accordingly. 

Thev  will  neither  receive  messages  nor  send  them. The  total 

number  of  hogs  packed  during  the  past  season  at  Cincinnati,  was 

405,395 — an  increase  over  that  of  last  year  of  49,610. London, 

-;  being  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  aspires  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  largest  hotel  in  the  universe,  and  to  that  end  a  company 
of  bankers  are  about  to  erect  a  monster  establishment  on  Trafalgar 

Square,  to  cost  35,000,000,  on  the  "  American  plan." A  bill 

has  been  introduced  restoring  the  law  of  imprisoment  for  debt  in 

Minnesota. An  American  ship  recently  ran  into  a  Turkish 

nobleman's  palace,  at  the  waterside  in  Constantinople,  and  ex- 
posed his  whole  harem  in  very  airy  costumes.  The  Turks  were 
shocked,  and  the  ship  captain  was  fined. A  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  friendship  between  the  United   States  and  Chili  is  said 

to  have  been  formed. Immigration  continues   to   pour  into 

Texas  in  a  steady  stream.  A  gentleman  who  recently  returned 
from  the  western  part  of  the  State,  says  that  he  enumerated  five 
thousand  slaves  on  the  road,  together  with  long  trains  of  wagons, 

and  numerous   families. The   Providence   Transcript  states 

that  passenger  fares  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester  railroads 

have  been  raised  ten  per  cent. The  lawyers,  by  setting  up  the 

plea  of  insanity,  saved  Fyler,  who  murdered  his  wife  in  the  interior 
of  New  York,  from  the  gallows — and  when  they  sue  him  for  the 
$4000  which  he  agreed  to  pay  them,  he  resists,  and  again  pleads 

insanity. John  P.  Kennedy  is  engaged   in  writing  a  history 

of  Maryland. Mr.  E.  Merriam,  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  writes 

to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  to  announce  the  death  of 
a  dog,  who  for  some  years  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assisting  him 
in  making  meteorological  observations  at  night,  by  waking  him 

every  hour   when   the    clock    struck. A   bill   appropriating 

$15,000  to  the  military  institute  at  Marietta  has  passed  the  senate 

of  Georgia. M.  do  Saussure,  of  Geneva,  a  noted  traveller,  has 

lately  succeeded  in  attaining  the  summit  of  the  volcanic  mountain 
Popocatapetl,  the  highest  in  Mexico,  and  which  is  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Owing  to  the  climate,  the  ascent  is 

stated  to  have  been  less  difficult  than  that  of  Mount  Blanc. It 

is  stated  that  the  sudden  departure  of  Kachcl  from  Cuba  was  oc- 
casioned by  unfavorable  intelligence  respecting  the  health  of  one 
of  her  children. The  Khode  Island  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Domestic  Industry,  have  voted  to  hold  a  State  Fair 

next  fall,  similar  to  those  of  three  or  four  years  ago. Salt  is 

necessary  to  the  health  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  they  should 
be  supplied  with  it  at  regular  stated  intervals  throughout  all  seasons 

of  the  year. It  is  stated  that  Russian  journals  will  shortly  be 

allowed  to  enter  France,  as  before  the  war. 


tUon0ibc  (Satljcrings. 


Wilbor's  Cod  Liter  Oil  and  Limb. — This  remarkable  spe- 
cific for  coughs,  colds,  asthma,  bronchitis,  and  all  consumptive 
Bymptoms,  has  reached  very  justly  a  wide  popularity.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  combination  over  the  simple  cod  liver  oil  is  appa- 
rent to  all  medical  men,  and  within  the  circle  of  our  own  immediate 
acquaintance  we  are  constantly  hearing  of  its  prompt  healing  and 
curative  qualities.  It  may  be  had  of  all  respectable  druggists  in 
the  United  States  of  Amarica. 


Mr.  Macau  lat. — The  Boston  Transcript  says  that  letters  from 
Mr.  Macaulay,  recently  received  by  his  correspondents  in  that 
vicinity,  mention  that  the  state  of  his  health  has  confined  him  to 
the  house  during  most  of  the  time  this  winter. 


Giants  in  these  Dats. — There  is  a  family  of  nine  persons  in 
Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  whose  united  height  is  70  feet,  and  whose 
aggregate  weight  is  2298  pounds.  Martha,  the  belle  of  the  family, 
could  put  an  English  grenadier  in  her  apron  pocket. 


Miss  Adelaide  Phillips. — We  are  gratified  to  hear  that  this 
accomplished  vocalist  has  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Paine  to  accom- 
pany his  opera  troupe  in  the  place  of  Mme.  Didicc,  who  returns 

to  Europe. 

«  — -—  ► 

Noisy  Cashier's  Booi  asd  Stationkbt  Co..  No.  77  Long  VTBARr.  S.is  Frah- 
oisco,  Cal. — Incorporated  according  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  California, 
January  1,  1865.  Cuariks  P.  Kimbau.,  President — Trustees — Charles  P. 
Kimball,  Thomas  N.  Hibben,  G.  B.  Haywood. — Charles  Galacar,  Agent.  New 
York.  3^8m 


.foreign  Jtcms. 


Courteous. — The  British  shipping  in  the  harbor  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  displayed  their  colors  in  honor  of  Washington's  birthday. 


Egtpt. — The  grain  crop  in  Egypt  will  be  short  this  year — tho 
Nile  being  too  lazy  to  rise,  and  refusing  to  leave  its  bed. 


The  State  House  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  cost  the  sum  of 
91, 583,886. 

Corn  meal  should  never  be  ground  very  fine.  It  injures  the 
richness  of  it. 

All  the  telegraph  cables  crossing  the  Mississippi  River  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  commander  of  the  first  Baltic  fleet  in 
the  present  war,  is  now  a  member  of  parliament. 

"  Anthony's  Nose,"  at  the  lower  entrance  of  the  "  Highlands,' 
on  the  Hudson  River,  is  upwards  of  1100  feet  high. 

The  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company  propose  erecting  a 
magnificent  depot  at  Chicago,  which  is  to  cost  9100,000. 

In  Turkey,  whenever  a  storekeeper  is  convicted  of  telling  a  lie, 
his  house  is  at  once  painted  black,  to  remain  so  for  one  month. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  announces  the  receipt  of  S430,  from 
numerous  correspondents,  to  be  distributed  by  the  editor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Thomas  Cubitt,  the  celebrated  London  builder,  who  began  life 
as  a  bricklayer,  died  recently,  worth  over  one  million  of  pounds 
sterling — so  the  papers  say. 

It  is  said  that  the  forthcoming  statistics  of  Massachusetts  will 
show  that  the  shoe  and  leather  manufactures  of  the  State  amount 
to  the  astonishing  sum  of  $55,000,000. 

Miss  Caroline  Chesebro,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  lady 
writers,  is  about  issuing  a  new  novel.  The  scene  of  the  novel  is 
laid  in  the  humbler  localities  of  New  York. 

Among  their  arboreal  curiosities  in  California,  they  have  a 
combined  sugar  maple  and  white  oak,  so  closely  grown  into  one 
stock,  as  almost  to  defy  separate  identification. 

The  Rhode  Island  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  an  act 
admitting,  with  certain  restrictions,  all  parties  in  interests  to  testify 
in  all  courts  of  law,  the  same  as  other  persons. 

At  the  head  of  ene  of  the  graves  in  "  Old  St.  Mary's,"  Mary- 
land, there  stands  a  cedar  slab,  which,  as  the  inscription  indicates, 
was  placed  there  in  1717,  and  is  still  perfectly  sound. 

The  existing  war  has  already  cost  England  $250,000,000,  which 
is  six  times  as  much  ai  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  same  time  for  the  purposes  of  peace. 

An  extensive  bed  of  fossil  salt  has  been  discovered  in  Cache 
cre;k  canon,  Yolo  county,  which  the  State  Journal  says  is  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  to  supply  California  for  half  a  century. 

One  mile  from  Goldville,  Ala.,  Tallaposa  county,  a  stratum  of 
quartz  containing  fine  gold  worth  98  1-2  at  the  mint,  has  been  dis- 
covered.    A  company  has  been  formed  for  working  this  mine. 

The  Chicago  Times  announces  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  Mr. 
Prico,  from  Green  Bay,  in  a  novel  turn  out.  He  drove  the  entire 
distance  in  a  light  sleigh  drawn  by  a  single  dog,  averaging  thirty 
miles  a  day. 

At  East  Berkshire,  lately,  a  house  in  which  a  number  of  French 
people  resided  took  fire,  and  two  persons,  a  mother  and  daughter, 
perished  in  the  flames,  leaving  an  only  daughter  and  sister  to 
mourn  her  loss. 

Bernard  S.  Taylor,  of  Ravenna.  Ohio,  committed  suicide  a  few 
days  ago  by  taking  laudanum.  The  cause  assigned  is  "disap- 
pointment in  not  being  able  to  take  a  sleigh  ride,  which  unsettled 
a  sensitive  mind." 

Gov.  Wickliffe,  of  Louisiana,  has  offered  a  reward  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the  persons 
who  broke  the  ballot  boxes  at  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Precincts,  in 
New  Orleans,  the  night  of  the  5th  of  November,  1855. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Rives,  President  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society, 
at  the  request  of  his  associates,  has  engaged  to  prepare  for  publi- 
cation a  life  of  James  Madi>on,  one  of  Virginia's  most  distin- 
guished sons,  and  one  of  America's  greatest  statesmen. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  naval  affairs  has  reported  in  favor  of 
appropriating  two  millions  of  dollars,  by  way  of  commencing  the 
construction  of  ten  additional  steam  sloops  of  war  propellers.  It 
is  believed  that  they  will  be  ordered  at  the  present  session. 

A  witness  in  a  liquor  case  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  lately,  gave 
the  following  testimony  :  "  Sal  soda  is  ice  and  water,  and  some 
stuff  squirted  into  it  from  a  concern.  Don't  know  whether  it  is 
intoxicating  or  not — it  makes  one  feel  good — feet  lift  easier." 

The  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia  are  for  sale.  The 
Richmond  Whig  says,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  with 
abundant  means  to  enlarge  its  accommodations  to  the  constantly 
increasing  demands  of  the  public,  it  would  prove  a  most  valuable 
investment. 

In  1668,  in  the  election  of  a  pope  to  succeed  Clement  the  Fourth, 
the  cardinals  were  for  nearly  three  years  unable  to  agree  on  the 
choice  of  a  successor,  and  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  when 
the  magistrates  of  Rome,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Benjamin,  shut  the 
gates  of  the  city,  locking  up  the  cardinals  until  they  agreed. 

The  patent  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  are  as  follows  : 
If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  patent  fee,  $30;  if  a  foreigner, 
who  has  "declared  his  intentions,"  etc.,  S30;  if  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  $500 ;  all  other  foreigners,  $300 ;  on  entering  a  caveat, 
S20;  on  entering  an  appeal,  $25  :  on  extending  a  patent,  $40; 
for  adding  specification  of  additional  improvement,  $15. 

M'Uc  Vestvali,  the  magnificent  contralto,  formerly  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  has  made  a  great  sensation  in  Mexico,  as  was  ex- 
pected. Wc  learn  that  she  has  been  induced,  at  the  pressing  so- 
licitation of  some  of  the  first  families  of  that  city,  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  the  Grand  National  Theatre,  and  has  been  liberally 
provided  with  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out  the  enterprise. 

After  the  year  1 700,  the  meeting-houses  in  New  England  were 
plain,  wooden  structures,  in  most  cases,  without  steeples.  The 
windows  were  glazed  with  a  diamond-shaped  glass,  the  walls  un- 
plastcred,and  the  interior  without  any  means  of  heating.  Through 
the  storms  of  winter  the  congregation  shivered  with  cold  during 
the  public  worship.  The  ministers  wore  large  gowns  and  pow- 
dered wigs. 

Roman  Catholic  papers  say  that  the  Spanish  government  pays 
the  salaries  of  the  clergy  so  irregularly,  that  in  several  dioceses 
many  priests  have  applied  to  their  bishops  for  permission  to  return 
to  their  families.  The  great  majority  of  the  Spanish  press  advo- 
cate, although  with  some  restriction,  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  ; 
and  a  Protestant  paper — thj  first  ever  known  in  Spain — is  about 
to  be  establish  d  in  Madrid. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  speaking  of  the  manufacture  of 
watch  cases,  which  is  carried  on  extensively  in  that  city,  says 
there  are  eleven  firms  engaged  in  the  business,  all  of  whom  employ 
over  three  hundred  hands,  and  turn  out  at  least  five  hundred  cases 
per  week,  at  a  cost  of  some  $20,000,  or  more  than  $1,000,000 
annually.  The  gold  manufactured  into  cases  weekly,  will  not 
amount  to  much  less  thnn  $14,000,  or  over  a  half  million  of 
dollars  annuallv. 


The  last  of  the  docks  of  Sebastopol  have  been  destroyed. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  has  been  presented  by  the  civic  offi- 
cials of  Berlin  "  with  the  freedom  of  that  city,  illuminated,  and 
contained  in  a  silver  box." 

An  order  has  lately  been  given  to  the  dockyard  at  Cherbourg, 
to  construct  thirty  large  boats  for  landing  troops,  each  of  which  is 
to  carry  a  heavy  gun  of  long  range. 

The  Steam-Collier  Association  at  Newca-tlc-on-Tyne  offers  a 
.£500  prize  to  the  discoverer  of  a  means  of  effectually  consuming 
smoke,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  economy  of  fuel. 

It  is  reported  in  Paris  that  the  Polytechnic  School  is  to  be  dis- 
solved. Its  studied  silence  on  the  day  the  Imperial  Guard  entered 
Paris  is  remarked  upon  as  a  most  unpatriotic  demonstration. 

The  Muse'e  d'Artillcrie,  Paris,  has  just  added  to  its  collection 
the  pocket  book  of  Prince  Mentchikott',  taken  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  and  one  of  the  Jacobi  infernal  machines,  fished  up  in  the 
Baltic  by  the  French  sailors. 

Richard  Wagner's  celebrated  opera,  "  Tannhauser,"  has  been 
produced  at  Berlin  with  the  utmost  Buccess.  It  was  got  up  with 
great  splendor,  under  the  direction  of  Dom,  the  eminent  kapcl- 
meister.  The  prima  donna  was  the  composer's  niece,  Johanna 
Wagner ;  and  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  performed  by  Formes. 

A  Paris  letter  says : — "  Within  these  few  days  a  very  large 
number  of  arrests  have  been  made  in  the  provinces  ;  and  in  and 
about  Bordeaux,  15, COO  men  are  talked  of  as  being  thrown  into 
prison.  The  sectaries  of  the  "Marianne"  aro,  I  believe,  increas- 
ing fearfully  in  the  lower  classes,  from  the  fact  of  the  universal 
distress  and  want  of  food." 


£0.1100  of  (Soul 


Fancy  runs  most  furiously  when  a  guilty  conscience  drives 

it. — Thomas  Fuller. 

Negligence  is  the  rust  of  the  soul,  that  corrodes  through 

all  her  best  resolves. — Owen  Felliham. 

....  Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practise,  and  yet 
everybody  is  content  to  hear. — John  Selden. 

....  Give  a  man  a  name  for  miraculous  shrewdness  and  man- 
agement, and  you  give  him  a  host  of  friends. — Bacon. 

....  A  disinterested  action,  if  it  be  not  conducted  by  justice,  is 
at  best  indifferent  in  its  nature,  and  not  unfrcqucntly  even  turns  to 
vice. — Golds)n  ilh . 

Strength  of  mind  is  the  triumph  of  reflection ;  it  is  an 

instinct  superior  to  the  passions,  which  calms  while  it  governs 
them. —  Vauvenargues. 

....  The  qualities  of  candor,  fortitude,  charity  and  generosity 
are  not,  in  their  own  nature,  virtues,  unless  impelled  and  directed 
by  justice. —  Goldsmith. 

....  To  talk,  or  to  think  like  a  child,  is  not  always  a  proof  of 
folly;  it  may  sometimes  push  aside  heavy  griefs  where  the  strength 
of  wisdom  rails. — Landor. 

....  Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity ;  a  com- 
bination of  a  passion  which  all  endeavor  to  avoid,  with  a  passion 
which  all  concur  to  detest. — Dr.  Johnson. 

....  He  who  brings  ridicule  to  bear  against  truth,  finds  in  his 
hand  a  blade  without  a  hilt.  The  most  sparkling  and  pointed 
flame  of  wit  flickers  and  expires  against  the  incombustible  walls 
of  her  sanctuary. — Landor. 


Joker's  Biibrjct. 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  auction  and  sea  sickness  f 
One  is  a  sale  of  effects,  the  other  the  effects  of  a  sail. 

"  Keep  your  dog  away  from  me  I"  said  a  dandy  to  a  butcher 
boy.     "  Darn  the  dog,  he's  always  after  puppies,"  said  the  boy. 

Not  who,  but  what. — Lady. — And  so  you  are  married,  eh  ? 
Who  did  you  marry  ?  Forgetful  Snol)  — Well,  I  married  forty 
thousand  dollars ;  I  forget  her  other  name. 

A  young  lady  being  told  that  her  lover  was  suddenly  killed, 
exclaimed  : — "  O,  that  splendid  gold  watch  of  his  !  Give  me  that 
— give  mc  something  to  remember  him  by  !" 

The  young  ladies  of  Aurora,  111.,  have  passed  the  following 
resolution  : — "Resolved,  that  if  we,  the  young  ladies  of  Aurora, 
don't  get  married  this  year,  somebody  will  be  to  blame." 

Irritating — after  rolling  all  night  in  your  berth  at  sea  till  you 
are  miserably  sick,  to  have  a  steward  open  your  door  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  ask  you  if  you'll  have  a/iesA  roll  for  breakfast. 

An  Irishman,  seeing  an  undertaker  carrying  a  very  small  coffin, 
exclaimed,  in  the  utmost  surprise,  "  By  the  Saint  of  Dinis  O  Sligo  I 
is  it  possible  that  coffin  can  be  intended  for  any  living  crature  V 

"That  chap's  behind  the  'Times,'"  as  the  Yankee  said,  when 
he  saw  the  top  of  an  old  gentleman's  head  peeping  over  a  spread 
copv  of  the  London  "  Thunderer,"  or  rather,  "Blunderer,"  as  it 
should  now  be  called. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  lecturing  in  New  York,  astonished  his 
audience  by  saying,  "  We  eat  gas,  drink  gas,  tread  on  gas,  and 
are  gas  !" — "  Then  it  is  a  great  shame,"  cried  a  calculating  Yan- 
kee, "  that  gas  is  so  dear." 

The  last  time  (says  Rogers)  I  saw  Hook,  was  in  the  lobby  of 
Lord  Canterbury's  house  after  a  large  evening  party  there.  He 
was  walking  up  and  down,  singing  with  great  gravity,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  footmen,  "  Shepherds,  I  have  lost  my  hat .'" 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Jotirnal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tale*, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  nil  rectarian  questions, 
it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  for  tiib  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  posdbls  amount  of  intelligence.  No  a-lv<*rt.5cmcnts  aro 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  Tim  mammoth 
8iZB,for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  nnaer 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  snggest.  forming  an, 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  f\r  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of"  It  alloc 's  Pictoaial." 
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SCENES    ON  THE  RHINE. 

The  first  picture  on  this  page  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting points  on  the  beautiful  Rhine — Stolzenfels.  The  famous 
castle  is  seen  on  ttie  right.  On  the  opposite  bank,  wood,  village 
and  mountain  rise  upon  the  eye  in  mingled  beauty — while  in  the 
foreground,  a  religious  procession  with  cross  and  garland  winding 
its  slow  way  along,  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  picture.  Stolzenfels 
is  three  miles  above  Coblentz.  In  the  olden  time  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prelatical  monarchs  of  the  Rhine,  but  the  French 
blew  it  to  pieces  and  the  city  of  Coblentz  gave  it  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  after  having  vainly  tried  to  sell  it  for  fifty  or  sixty  dol- 
lars. Think  of  a  feudal  castle  on  the  Rhine  hanging  fire  at  that 
price  !  The  Prussian  monarch  restored  it,  fitted  it  up  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  made  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
Rhine  scenery.  It  was  never  seen  to  more  advantage  than  on  the 
occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  visit  a  few  years  since.  It  was  a 
calm  and  lovely  night,  and  the  moon  shone  down  with  undimmed 
brilliancy  on  the  noble  Rhine.  Soon  after  ten  the  church  tower  of 
St.  John  and  the  village  of  Niederlahnstein  were  illuminated  ;  at 
the  same  time  every  window  of  the  castle  burst  into  light,  and  a 
prodigious  flight  of  rockets  roared  up  into  the  blue  sky.    At  a 


PALACE    OF   STOLZENFELS,   ON   THE   RHINE. 

given  signal  the  village  of  Oberlahnstein  was  lighted  up,  and  the  cas- 
tle of  Rheneck  responded  with  a  splendid  display  of  fireworks.  The 
effect  of  these  pyrotechnic  splendors  was  enhanced  by  their  reflec- 
tion in  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  river,  which  was  so  tranquil 
as  to  image  every  tree  upon  its  banks,  with  every  church  spire, 
and  to  reproduce  in  clear  outline  the  bold  mountain  range  that 
belts  the  Rhine.  The  eyes  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  royal  guest 
could  never  have  rested  on  a  more  enchanting  scene.  Our  second 
picture  is  a  view  of  the  castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  part  of 
Coblentz  on  the  same  river.  Directly  in  front  of  us  rise  on  their 
steep  base,  itself  a  natural  fortification,  the  walls  of  that  fortress, 
"  black  with  the  miner's  blast,"  to  which  Byron  has  consecrated 
some  of  the  finest  lines  in  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  A  part  of 
Coblentz  appears  on  the  right,  with  its  pointed  and  moss-grown 
roofs  and  little  loopholes  of  windows.  A  variety  of  craft  are  clus- 
tered on  the  water,  the  little  Rhine  steamers  contrasting  with  those 
cumbrous  structures  which  are  peculiar  to  the  navigation  of  this 
river.  Coblentz  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  right 
of  the  Moselle.  It  received  from  the  Romans  the  name  of  Con- 
fluentcs,  modernized  into  Coblentz  or  Coblenz,  from  its  being  sit- 
uated at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.     Its  fortifications  con- 


nect with  the  citadel  of  Ehrenbreitstein  (the  Broad  Stone  of  Hon 
or)  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  render  Coblentz  the 
bulwark  of  Germany  and  the  Prussian  dominions  on  the  side  of 
France.  When  Byron  visited  it,  the  fortress  was  partially  ruined, 
but  the  King  of  Prussia  has  restored  and  strengthened  its  defence*. 
Ehrenbreitstein  is  connected  with  Coblentz  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  commands  a  glorious  view  of  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle  and  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  Stolzenfels  to 
Ondernack.  The  fortifications  of  Coblentz  and  Ehrenbreitstein 
are  now  considered  impregnable.  A  hundred  thousand  men  can 
be  quartered  in  the  works,  while  the  citadel  alone  is  capable  of 
holding  14,000  men,  with  provisions  for  8000  men  for  ten  years. 
The  great  parade  ground  on  the  top  of  the  rock  is  over  huge  cis- 
terns capable  of  holding  a  three  years'  supply  of  water  for  the 
garrison,  while  a  well  excavated  to  the  depth  of  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  solid  rock,  communicates  with  the  Rhine.  In  its 
present  condition  no  European  nation  at  war  with  Prussia  could 
undertake  the  cost  of  its  reduction.  Its  history  is  full  of  roman- 
tic and  chivalric  incidents.  Army  after  army,  host  upon  host, 
have  besieged  it.  and  retired  baffled  from  its  frowning  walls  and 
precipitous  heights. 


EHRENBREITSTEIN   AND   COBLENTZ. 
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THOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ. 

The  accompanying  portrait,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill, 
from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case, 
presents  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  yonng  poet-artist, 
whose  name  heads  this  article,  and  who  deservedly  holds 
a  high  rank  both  in  literature  and  art.  Mr.  Read  was  born 
in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  March  12,  1822.  The 
death  of  his  father  caused  a  separation  of  the  family,  and 
at  an  early  age  young  Read  went  to  the  western  country. 
Here,  at  different  times,  he  travelled  very  extensively,  and 
obtained  that  familiarity  with  nature  which  enabled  him  in 
after  years  to  re-produce  her  features  in  songs  that  have 
won  the  admiration  of  lovers  of  true  poetry  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  1839,  we  find  him  an  art-student  in 
the  atelier  of  Clevenger  the  sculptor,  at  Cincinnati,  where 
his  fondness  and  aptitude  for  art  were  first  developed.  His 
earliest  productions  in  painting,  for  that  was  the  branch 
which  his  taste  led  him  to  cultivate,  were  full  of  the  fairest 
promise,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  many  connoisseurs 
in  art,  and  procured  him  orders  for  portraits  from  many 
eminent  men,  among  others  the  late  President  Harrison. 
Making  his  way  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  with  some  spec- 
imens of  his  professional  skill,  after  a  few  months'  sojourn 
in  New  York,  in  1841,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  opened 
a  studio  in  this  city.  His  fine  coloring  and  drawing  of  the 
head  soon  attracted  attention  to  his  pictures,  and  sitters 
whose  patronage  was  indeed  worth  having,  engaged  his 
time  and  employed  his  pencil.  Among  the  artists,  whose 
favorable  opinion  and  valuable  counsel  he  secured,  was 
Washington  Allston,  then  drawing  near  the  end  of  a  life 
too  early  closed.  An  ideal  head  of  "  Genevieve,"  well  re- 
membered by  our  art-loving  citizens,  was  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  period,  and  here,  in  1842,  Read  made  his 
first  attempts  at  poetical  composition.  They  were  short 
lyrics,  and  first  published  in  the  Boston  Courier  in  1843. 
He  continued  lus  contributions  in  1844.  Most  of  these 
pieces  were  afterwards  collected  in  an  edition  of  his  poems 
published  in  this  city  in  1847,  and  are  still  popular  favor- 
ites. Rarely  has  a  poetical  debutant  shown  such  a  mastery 
of  the  lyre.  Mr.  Read  drew  his  earliest  inspiration  from 
familiar  themes  and  incidents.  Pastoral  landscapes,  little 
wayside  dramas,  the  song  of  a  street-singer,  a  summer 
■hower,  objects  that  the  unthinking  would  pass  by  as  triv- 
ialities, afforded  him  inspiration,  and  were  transmuted  into 
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music  that  still  finds  an  echo  in  our  hearts.  In  1846,  Mr. 
Read  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  met  with  brilliant 
success,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  poet.  He  painted  a  largo 
number  of  persons  during  his  stay  in  Philadelphia,  which 
lasted  till  the  year  1850,  and  he  yet  found  time  to  write 
many  exquisite  poems.  In  1850,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and 
passed  tome  time  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  England,  his  poems  attracted  great  attention, 
the  most  eminent  critical  authorities  according  them  a  high 
rank  among  the  literary  productions  of  America.  In  1 852, 
Mr.  Read  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  passed  the 
following  winter  in  Cincinnati.  In  1853,  he  a  second  time 
sailed  for  Europe,  now  accompanied  by  his  family,  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  Florence,  where  he  was  surrounded  by 
all  that  could  render  life  agreeable — pleasant  friends  and 
associates,  the  noblest  works  of  art,  and  a  nature  beautiful 
and  full  of  inspiration.  But  this  scene  of  felicity  was  sud- 
denly changed  for  him  in  the  summer  of  the  last  year.  A 
prevailing  epidemic,  which  swept  off  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Florence,  proved  fatal  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, and  left  him  a  mourner  in  a  strange  land.  In  his 
latest  production,  the  "  House  by  the  Sea,"  we  may  trace 
certain  influences  of  this  sad  domestic  bereavement.  We 
have  alluded  to  his  first  publication.  His  subsequent  ones 
were  "  Lays  and  Ballads,"  Philadelphia,  1848,  an  illustrat- 
ed editionof  poems  in  1853,  the  "  New  Pastoral,"  1855, 
written  in  Italy,  and  his  recent  work,  "  House  by  the  Sea," 
also  composed  in  Italy,  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca.  Mr.  Read 
was  fortunate  in  his  publishers,,  Messrs.  Parry  &  McMillan, 
liberal  arid  appreciative  men.  He  returned  to  this  country 
at  the  close  of  the  past  year,  and  is  now  again  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  Florence.  Ho  has  brought  with  him  his 
picture  of  the  "  Lost  Pleiad,"  which  we  have  heard  com- 
mended in  the  warmest  terms  by  those  whose  opinion  on 
matters  of  art  is  really  worth  having.  The  longest  and 
most  ambitious  of  Mr.  Read's  poetical  performances,  is  the 
"  New  Pastoral,"  a  poem  in  thirty-seven  books,  and  writ- 
ten— like  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  to  which  it  bears  a 
slight  resemblance  in  tone — in  blank  verse.  Its  scene  lies 
in  the  loveliest  rural  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  which, 
and  the  rustic  life  and  fortunes  of  its  simple-hearted  in- 
habitants are  depicted  with  exquisite  grace  and  fidelity  to 
nature.  It  has  added  greatly  to  his  previously  brilliant 
reputation. 
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[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

•     Willi  lllis 

—OR, — 

THE   NATCHEZ'    CAPTIYE. 

A  TALK  OJ  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  LOUISIANA. 


by  austin  c.  bcrdicx. 
[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XIII.— [continued.] 

Rallying  again  for  his  purpose,  Simon  Lobois  at  length  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  floor,  and  looking  directly  at  Louise  : 

"It  is  strange,"  he  said,  "and  I  have  often  said  so  sinee.  But 
I  can  see  in  it  only  the  opportunity  of  pressing  ray  claim  to  your 
heart  and  hand  now  with  more  hopes  of  success.  I  must  ask  you 
now  if  you  will  accept  the  heart  and  hand  I  offer  you  V 

"  Simon  Lobois,  you  know  I  cannot  do  it,"  uttered  Louise,  in  a 
firm,  frank  tono. 

"  Mind,  Louise  !  I  ask  you  now  kindly  to  be  mine.  I  confess 
to  you  my  deep,  abiding  love,  and  I  assure  you  that  my  heart  can- 
not withstand  the  shock  of  losing  you.  Since  the  moment  on 
which  I  rescued  you  from  the  savages,  I  have  cherished  the  fond 
hope  as  tho  very  centre  of  my  life.  You  will  not  blast  my  hopes 
now." 

"  Surely,  my  cousin,  you  cannot  accuse  me  of  blasting  your 
hopes,"  returned  Louise,  still  calm  and  collected.  "  After  what  I 
told  you  during  our  former  conference,  you  should  not  have  cher- 
ished any  such  hopes.  Why,  I  shall  more  than  ever  think  your 
head  is  turned.     But  I  trust  you  are  not  now  in  earnest  V 

"  By  the  saints,  I  am,  mademoiselle  !  and  you  shall  find  it  so 
to  your  cost  if  you  presume  to  foist  ridicule  upon  me  any  more  I" 
"  How  ?"  uttered  Louise,  with  a  start.     "  Are  you  angry,  mon- 
sieur?" 

"  I  shall  be  if  you  do  not  keep  your  tongue  within  better  bounds. 
By  heavens,  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with  now,  for  I  am  master  here  1 
So  you  had  better  bear  that  in  mind." 
"  But,  cousin  mine,  surely  I  cannot  become  your  wife !" 
"  Beware,  Louise  !     I  ask  you  kindly  now.     I  confess  my  lovo 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  it." 

"  A  husband's  love  from  you  I  never  can  accept,  Simon." 
"  Think  carefully  ere  you  speak." 

"  But  what  mean  you  ?  I  have  thought  carefully,  and  have 
equally  as  candidly  told  you  that  yours  I  can  never  be.  Now, 
what  more  can  you  ask  f" 

"  I  shall  ask  but  little  more,"  returned   Simon,  through  hia  set 
teeth.     "  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  command  I" 
"  Speak  plainly,  monsieur." 
"  Then,  plainly — you  iwl  he  my  wife!" 
"  But  I  shall  simply  apply  to  the  governor." 
"  That  will  help  you  none,  for  Perier  is  my  friend,  and  has 
pledged  me  his  assistance." 

"  But  he  will  listen  to  tho  prayer  of  a  helpless  girl." 
"  Not  when  that  prayer  is  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  his 
friend.  He  is  anxious  that  all  the  marriageable  females  should  bo 
married  as  soon  as  possible.  In  short,  my  dear  cousin,  he  has 
pledged  me  his  word  as  a  man,  and  as  an  officer,  that  you  shall  be 
my  wife.     Now  what  say  you  1" 

"  I  should  certainly  say  that  he  was  a  great  scoundrel,"  return- 
ed Louise,  regarding  her  companiou  with  a  fixed  look. 
"  You  are  cool,  mademoiselle  1" 

"  Because  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  be  in  earnest,  mon- 
sieur." 

"  By  the  sacred  hopes  of  my  salvation,  I  am  in  earnest,  Louise ! 
and,  moreover,  you  go  not  from  this  place  until  you  aro  my  wife  ! 
Do  you  understand  that  f" 

"  If— if— I  thought  you  could  mean  it,  Simon,  I  should  begin 
to  be  alarmed,"  said  the  maiden,  in  a  tone  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  she  did  not  really  credit  the  statement  she  had  heard. 
"  I  do  mean  it .'"  he  replied,  slowly  and  meaningly. 
"  Simon  Lobois,  look  me  in  tho  eye,  and  assure  me  solemnly 
that  you  mean  what  you  have  said."  Louise  spoko  this  in  an 
earnest,  eager  tone,  with  her  hands  clasped  and  half  raised  towards 
her  dark  cousin,  and  her  lips  firmly  compressed. 

It  was  some  moments  before  Lobois  replied.  Thero  was  some- 
thing in  the  deep  blue  eye  that  was  fixed  so  earnestly  upon  him, 
and  in  the  calm,  earnest  features  that  met  his  gaze,  that  moved 
him  more  than  he  had  counted  upon.  But  then  ho  was  not  the 
man  to  break  down  now.  He  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  the 
fruition  of  a  hope  that  ho  had  cherished  with  his  very  life  for 
years.  He  was  playing  for  a  golden  stake  of  immense  value,  and 
now  that  he  held  tho  leading  hand,  lis  meant  to  use  it  promptly, 
and  without  compromise  of  any  kind. 

"  Louise  St.  Julien,"  he  at  longth  replied,  "  as  sure  as  thero  is 
a  heaven  above,  I  mean  just  what  I  havo  said.  You  go  not  from 
this  house  until  you  are  my  wife  I  From  this  purpose  I  will  not 
swerve,  so  help  me  fate  1" 

Louise  gazed  upon  him  a  few  moments  in  blank  surprise.  At 
first  sho  seemed  hardly  willing  to  credit  the  evidence  of  her  own 
senses.  Next  a  strange  light  broko  over  her  fair  features,  and  in  a 
peculiar  tono  sho  said : 

"  It  was  very  strange  that  you  should  have  been  the  one,  of  all 
others,  to  find  me." 
"  Ah— how  V 

"  And  that  you  should  havo  found  me  just  as  you  did." 
"Louise—" 


"  Very  strange  that  the  Indians  should  have  stopped  just  where 
they  did." 
"  You  are  facetious,  mademoiselle." 

"  It  is  a  strange  piece  of  business,  monsieur.  But  then  there 
is  a  wonderful  providence  in  it,  so  that  it  is  not  so  strange,  after 
all." 

"Mademoiselle,  you  may  carry  your  badinago  too  far." 
"  Badinage,  monsieur  I" 

"  Ay — badinage.  I  do  not  like  it.  I  perfectly  understand  now 
the  drift  of  your  flings,  but  I  did  not  at  first.  You  will  be  more 
circumspect  in  your  language,  or  you  may  be  corrected." 

A  quick  flush  passed  over  the  girl's  face,  and  her  lip  quivered. 
A  moment  the  thought  of  spurning  the  wretch  was  present  with 
her,  but  the  thought,  most  probably,  of  her  defenceless  position 
kept  her  tongue  under  guard. 

"Simon,"  she  murmured,  after  a  while  of  silence,  "you  will 
not  bo  so  cruel  f" 

"  And  is  it  cruel  to  want  a  beautiful  girl,  whom  one  loves,  for  a 
wife  V 

"  But  what  can  you  want  with  a  wife  who  can  never  love  you 
in  return  V 

"  I'll  teach  you  to  love  me." 

"  As  well  might  you  teach  me  to  love  the  great  crocodile  I  saw 
the  soldiers  playing  with  in  the  street  this  morning." 
"  Then,  by  heavens,  I'll  teach  you  to  fear  mo !" 
"  You've  done  that  already,  monsieur." 
"  So  much  the  better  then ;  you'll  mind  me  tho  quicker." 
"  But  why — why  should  you  do  this  thing  V 
"  I'll  tell  you,"  spoke  Simon,  turning  with  sudden  emphasis 
upon  the  girl — for  thero  was  more  emphasis  in  the  movement  than 
in  the  words.     "  There  is  no  need  that  I  should  pretend  to  deceive 
you,  nor  could  I,  probably,  if  I  tried.     For  many  years  I  have  had 
the  charge  of  your  father's  books  and  business.     You  know  he  is 
wealthy — more  wealthy  than  any  other  ten  men  in  the  colony. 
When  he  came  here  into  this  joy-forsaken  wilderness,  I  came  with 
him  to  help  him.     Tho  thought  came  to  me,  as  I  beheld   your 
mind  expanding  under  my  care,  that  at  some  future  day  I  might 
possess  your  heart  and   hand,  and  thus  the  half  of  your  father's 
fortune  would  be  mine.     So  I  strove  to  make  you  all  I  could,  and 
the  property  I   multiplied  as  fast  as  possible.     The  wealth  has 
grown  in  bulk  under  my  care,  and  now  I  am  not  ready  to  give  all 
up.     I  am  not  willing  to  see  tho  hopes  of  a  lifetime  blasted  just 
from  the  mere  whim  of  a  capricious  girl." 

"  But  do  you  think  my  father  will  allow  his  property  to  fall  into 
your  hands  when  he  knows  that  I  married  you  from  absolute  com- 
pulsion ?"  asked  the  fair  girl,  earnestly. 

"  Ho  cannot  well  help  it.  He  cannot  cut  me  off  without  cut- 
ting you  off",  too ;  and  I  know  him  too  well  to  fear  that  he  will 
spit  out  his  venom  on  me,  when  by  so  doing  he  must  inevitably 
reduce  you  to  the  same  level." 

"  But  he  will  demand  a  dissolution  of  the  union  between  us." 
"  Ha !  he  cannot  gain  it  if  he  docs.  I  am  prepared  there,  and 
I  know  the  ground  on  which  I  stand.  The  king  has  empowered 
the  company  to  frame  domestic  regulations  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  colony,  and  they  have  already  passed  a  resolution  that  every 
sane,  sound  girl,  of  seventeen  years  or  upwards,  shall  marry,  if 
proposal  is  made  from  a  respectable  source." 

"  Ay — but  the  payment  of  a  hundred  livres  can  remove  the 
obligation." 

'•  So  it  can.     But  no  power  can  annul  the  marriage  tie." 
"  Then  mark  me,  Simon  Lobois  !     I  will  bid  my  father  that  he 
let  me  live  in  penury  and  want,  for,  as  your  wife,  my  sorrow  will 
have  reached  its  climax ;  so  you  shall  not  thus  gain  the  gold  you 
covet." 

"  And  mark  me,  Louise  St.  Julien  1  While  your  father  with- 
holds tho  half  of  his  fortune  from  you,  I  will  reduce  you  to  such 
suffering  as  shall  force  me  to  bind  you  to  prevent  you  from  taking 
your  own  life  to  end  your  tortures  1  Now  threaten  on,  for,  by  the 
host  of  angels,  with  the  archangel  at  their  head,  I  can  threaten  as 
well  as  you  I" 

A  few  moments  of  silence  ensned,  and  then  Simon  said,  in  a 
softer  tone  : 

"  But  let  us  drop  this  profitless  confab.     You  will  consider  of 
this,  and  I  know  you  will  calmly  settle  down  into  a  state  of  rea- 
sonable acquiescence.     Now  give  mo  a  direct  answer.     Will  you 
become  my  wife  without  any  further  act  of  compulsion  1" 
"  I  should  judge  you  had  heard  enough  to  know  my  mind." 
"  But  I  would  know  if  I  must  compel  you.     Mind,  now !     My 
resolution  is  fixed.     I  have  counted  the  cost,  and  am  resolved 
:  upon  the  throw.     When  we  return,  you  may  tell  your  father,  if 
you  please,  that  I  compelled  you  to  become  ray  wife,  but  I  shall 
not  care.     He  cannot  take  you  from  me  after  the  holy  church  has 
bound  you  to  me,  and  if  he  seeks  otherwise  to  harm  mo,  he  will 
only  heap  suffering  upon  tho  head  of  his  own  child.     Your  father 
gave  me  permission  to  sock  your  hand." 
"  I  do  not  believe  it,  Simon." 

"  I  care  not  for  your  belief.     That  he  told  me  so  is  true,  and 
now  I  havo  sought  you.     Will  you  bo  my  wife  1" 
"Never!" 
"  We  shall  see !" 
And  with  this,  the  wrotch  strode  from  tho  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    TOUL   PLOTTER    MAKES    A    MOST   DECIDED    MOVE. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Simon  Lobois  left  his  captive — for  tho 
fact  could  no  longer  be  concealed  that  such  Louise  in  truth  was, — 
and  the  poor  girl  waited  in  vain  for  the  coming  of  her  supper. 
Sho  waited  until  near  ten  o'clock,  and  then  sho  retired  without  it. 
Somo  time  daring  the  night  (she  could   sot  tell  at  what  hour  it 


was,  for  she  knew  not  how  long  she  had  slept),  she  was  startled 
from  an  uneasy,  dreamy  slumber  by  hearing  a  heavy  tread  in  her 
room,  and  ere  sho  could  see  what  caused  the  noise,  she  was  seized 
and  lifted  from  the  bed.  Then  she  looked  around,  and  found  two 
stout,  dark- faced  men  by  her  side. 

"  Come,  sweet,"  uttered  one  of  them,  "  hurry  on  your  clothes 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  we  are  in  a  hurry." 

In  a  gasping  voice,  Louise  asked  what  was  wanted. 
"  Never  mind— only  get  ready  to  follow  us  as  soon  as  possible. 
We'll  find  better  qnartcrs  than  this  for  ye." 
"  But—" 

"  O — come — if  ye  don't  choose  to  fix  up,  well  take  ye  as  ye 
are,  for  we're  in  a  hurry." 

Louise  asked  no  moro  questions,  but  quickly  putting  on  her 
gown  and  scarf,  and  drawing  the  latter  over  her  head,  she  an- 
nounced her  readiness  to  accompany  them.  One  of  them  took 
her  by  the  arm,  while  the  other,  who  held  the  lantern,  went  on  in 
advance.  They  descended  the  stairs  to  the  street,  and  having 
passed  tho  distance  of  two  squares,  they  stopped  in  front  of  a 
gloomy-looking  building,  with  one  small  door  on  tho  street,  but 
no  window.  This  door  was  opened,  and  the  girl  led  in.  Straight 
on  sho  went  through  a  long  narrow  passage,  a  distance  of  over  a 
hundred  feet,  and  then  she  was  stopped  before  a  door  not  more 
than  two  feet  wide,  formed  of  three  pieces  of  solid  hewn  timber 
bolted  together  with  iron.  This  was  opened,  and  Louise  was 
pushed  in,  and  the  door  closed  upon  her.  She  listened  until  she 
could  hear  tho  sound  of  her  conductors'  footsteps  no  more,  and 
then  she  searched  around  for  some  place  in  which  to  lie  down,  or, 
at  least,  upon  which  she  could  sit  down.  At  length  she  found  a 
low  pallet  with  some  bedding  upon  it,  and  on  this  sho  rested. 

She  slept  some,  for  sho  was  astonished  when  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  found  a  stream  of  sunlight  struggling  into  the  place. 
•  She  looked  up  and  found  that  there  was  a  small  aperture  near  the 
top  of  the  wall,  about  a  foot  square,  but  she  could  not  look  out 
from  it,  it  being  too  high  for  her  to  reach.  The  room  was  small, 
with  walls  of  hewn  timber,  and  evidently  built  lor  a  prison. 
Louiso  knew  how  easily  money  could  hire  official  assistance  in  the 
colony,  and  hence  she  wondered  not  that  Lobois  had  been  able  to 
obtain  the  nse  of  this  place. 

The  forenoon  passed  slowly  away,  and  noon  came.  Hunger 
and  thirst  began  to  afflict  the  helpless  prisoner,  and  tho  hands 
were  oftener  clasped  in  silent  supplication.  At  length,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  door  of  the  cell  was  opened,  and 
Simon  Lobois  entered. 

"  Simon,"  uttered  tho  prisoner,  "  what  means  this  V 
"  Can  you  not  guess  V  was  his  calm  reply. 
"  Do  you  mean  this  as  a  means  of  forcing  mo  to  marriage  1" 
"  You've  hit  it." 

Louise  sank  down  upon  the  pallet,  and  clasped  her  hands. 
"  I  cannot  stand  this,"  she  said. 
"  Then  become  my  wife." 
"  Is  that  the  only  alternative  V 
"It  is." 

"  And  in  no  other  way  can  I  get  clear  of  this  place  1" 
"  In  no  other." 
"  Bring  me  water." 
"  Will  you  bo  mine  1" 

"  I  will  allow  the  marriage  to  be  solemnized." 
"  And  you  will  go  before  the  priest  and  be  legally  married  to 
me!" 
•'I  will!" 

Simon  Lobois  started  with  demoniac,  selfish  joy. 
"  You  shall  have  food  and  water  now  !"  he  cried.     "  And  you 
shall  have  a  faithful,  loving  husband.     O,  Louise,  you — " 
"But  I  am  famishing  now,  Simon." 

Away  flew  the  man,  and  in  a  short  time  he  returned  with  some 
cold  milk  and  bread.  This  was  just  the  food  for  the  poor  girl, 
and  she  ate  and  drank  greedily. 

"  You  take  it  more  calmly  than  I  had  expected,  Louise,"  Simon 
said,  as  ho  gazed  inquiringly  into  her  calm,  pale  face. 

"  If  I  am  calm,  monsieur,  it  is  not  because  I  am  happy.  I  find 
myself  in  your  power,  and  I  have  assured  myself  that  I  am  power- 
less to  escape  you.  I  have  reflected  and  pondered  deeply  upon 
this,  and  now  that  my  mind  is  made  up,  I  am  not  the  woman,  or 
the  girl,  to  mako  myself  uselessly  miserable.  But,  monsieur,  you 
do  not  see  my  heart ;  yon  do  not  see  the  utter  wreck  you  have 
made  there.  A  deep,  dark  sorrow,  such  as  the  soul  utterly 
crushed,  and  the  heart  all  broken,  can  only  know,  is  mine.  If 
you  can  be  happy  in  knowing  the  work  you  have  thus  wrought,  I 
shall  not  envy  you.  /can  look  with  hope  to  the  life  of  the  eman- 
cipated spirit ;  you  know  best  whether  you  can  do  the  same." 

There  was  a  deep,  touching  pathos  in  this  speech  that  moved 
the  hard  hearted  man  more  than  ho  dared  acknowledge,  even  to 
himself,  end  he  tried  to  banish  the  emotion. 

"  Pooh  !"  he  uttered.  "  There  is  no  need  of  your  speaking  so, 
for  you  shall  be  as  happy  as  a  princess.  I  will  always  love  you — 
always  be  faithful." 

A  look  of  utter  contempt  stole  over  tho  fair  girl's  face  as  she 
gazed  into  tho  evil  features  of  the  bad  man,  for  6he  knew  how 
hollow  all  his  pretensions  were ;  and  she  knew  now,  too,  what 
wicked  means  he  had  used  to  bring  her  within  his  power. 

"  Simon  Lobois,"  sho  said,  in  a  freezing  tone,  "  spare  mc  from 
your  professions  of  love,  for  they  only  add  to  my  misery.  Now 
answer  mc  a  solemn  question  :      Whire  is  my  brother  9" 

"  Your  brother  !"  Simon  uttered,  starting  in  spite  of  himself. 
"  What  should  I  know  of  hini  V 

"  But  do  you  not  know  of  him  ?"  she  asked,  looking  him  stead- 
ily in  the  eye. 

"  I  do  not."  But  he  trembled  whilo  he  spoke ;  he  could  not 
help  it. 
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"  But  you  know  he  was  seized  by  the  Indians  on  the  same  night 
that  I  was." 

"How  should  I  know  V 

"  Simon,  it  is  strange  that  you  have  never  once  asked  mo  con- 
corning  the  event  of  my  abduction  I" 

"  I — I — a — have  had  enough  to  think  of  without  that.  My  lovo 
for  you  has  engrossed  my  every  thought,  and  claimed  my  whole 
attention." 

"  Then  ycu  know  nothing  of  him  !" 

"I — I — why,  how  on  earth  should  IV 

"  Never  mind.  If  you  do  not,  then  that  is  enough.  Now, 
appoint  the  timo  for  the  wedding  when  yon  will." 

"  It  shall  be  lhis  very  day." 

"  As  you  will.  If  it  must  be  so,  I  care  not  for  time.  Hence- 
forth all  times  are  alike  to  me." 

"Ay,  6wect  Louise,  all  of  joy." 

"  Yes — such  joy  as  the  lost  child  feels  in  the  deep  wood  ;  such 
joy  as  die  poor  orphau  feels  when  she  stands  by  the  cold  corse  of 
her  dead  parents  1" 

"  Nouscuse  I  But  como ;  you  shall  find  better  quarters  than 
these." 

Simoa  Lobois  led  his  promised  bride  forth  from  the  prison- 
hack  to  the  dwelling  from  whence  she  had  been  taken  on 
the  previous  night,  and  then  he  went  out  to  hunt  up  some  more 
fitting  garb  for  her  to  wear.  He  went  to  the  governor,  and  there 
he  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  suitable  habit.  It  was  a  dress  made 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  of  pale  blue  silk  with  scarlet  facings, 
and  worked  with  silver  luce  and  thread.  It  belonged  originally  to 
one  of  Perier's  daughters,  but  she  had  never  yet  worn  it,  it  having 
nade  for  her  wedding-dress,  and  her  lover  dying  on  the  eve 
of  marriage. 

The  dress  fitted  Louise  to  a  fault,  and  when  thus  prepared,  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  led  to  the  church,  for  Simon  had  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  subsequent  question  about  the  legality  of 
his  marriage.  When  ihey  entered  the  little,  or,  rather,  the  rude 
church,  they  found  quite  a  number  of  people  collected,  and  the 
aged  priest  was  there  in  his  robes. 

The  poor  girl's  head  ached,  and  when  she  stood  before  the 
priest  she  trembled  violently,  and  even  Simon  was  startled  when 
lie  saw  how  pale  she  looked. 

"  Go  on,"  she  whispered.  "O,  go  on,  and  let  me  out  from 
here,  or  I  shall  die  !" 

The  priest  commenced  the  ceremony,  and  Simon  answered  the 
questions  distinctly.  Then  the  holy  man  turned  to  the  bride,  and 
he  asked  her  the  usual  questions.  She  looked  up,  and  in  a  faint, 
forced  voice,  she  replied  : 

"  To  the  best  of  my  abilities  I  will  do  all  this  I" 

What  more  could  human  law  require  !  Even  Simon  was  sur 
prised,  for  he  had  feared  she  would  hesitate.  But  he  knew  not 
how  sick  and  faint  she  was,  and  that  she  might  have  answered 
thus  promptly  in  order  to  hasten  the  ceremony,  for  she  wanted 
fresh  air.  She  had  not  told  him  of  the  headache  she  had  had  all 
day,  nor  of  the  pains  she  had  experienced  6ince  noon,  for  she 
would  not  complain  of  bodily  pain  while  the  spirit  lay  grouning 
in  heavy,  cankering  chains. 

But  the  ceremony  was  finished,  and  the  nuptial  tic  had  been 
formed,  aud  the  marriage  was  registered  in  the  great  parchment 
book  of  the  clerk.  The  fee  was  paid,  and  then  the  bridegroom 
turned  away. 

"In  heaven's  name,  my  wife,"  cried  Simon,  as  they  reached  the 
open  air,  "  what  is  the  matter !    What  is  it  that  thus  affects  you  V 

"  0,  I  am  sick — sick  as  death !"  was  the  faint  reply.  "  Hasten 
— hasten  to  our  home,  or  I  shall  fail  and  sink  by  the  wayside  !" 

Simon  saw  that  his  companion  spoke  the  truth,  and  with  quick 
steps  ho  harried  on,  sometimes  bearing  his  bride  in  his  arms,  and 
anon  helping  her  to  walk.  At  length  they  reached  their  dwelling, 
and  Loppa  was  at  onco  sent  for  the  physician.  The  old  man 
came,  and  at  a  glance  he  saw  that  his  patient  had  a  relapse  of  her 
fever,  and  this  time  he  shook  his  head  as  he  remarked: 

"  Wo  can't  drive  it  off"  this  time,  Monsieur  Lobois.  It  is  firmly 
seated,  and  must  have  its  run.  But  the  lady  has  a  sound  consti- 
tution, so  you  need  apprehend  no  danger.  But  she  has  not  fol- 
lowed my  directions,  I  am  sure,  or  she  would  not  thus  have  sunk. 
Has  she  had  the  nutritious  food  I  ordered !" 

Simon  stammered  out  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  negro  woman 
might  have  neglected  it. 

"  And  has  she  not  been  allowed  to  overload  her  stomach  re- 
cently «"  resumed  the  physician.  "  She  gives  signs  of  it,  and  also 
of  exposure." 

He  looked  at  Simon  as  he  spoke,  but  that  individual  made  no 
reply ;  only  after  a  while  he  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  lady  would  be  well. 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  Sho 
may  be  up  in  two  weeks,  but  not  before  that  time." 

The  physician  dealt  out  his  medicine,  and  having  given  direc- 
tions for  the  care  of  his  patient,  he  retired.  Simon  procured  for 
his  wife  another  attendant,  so  as  to  have  two  of  them,  and  then 
he  informed  Louise  that  his  business  called  him  up  the  river. 

"To  the  chateau  1"  asked  she,  faintly. 

"  Yes,,  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  would  have  accompanied  me, 
but  that  U  how  impossible.  However,  I  must  go,  though  I  shall 
return  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  And  what  will  you  tell  my  father  V 

"  Simply  that  you  are  my  wife.  Of  course  I  shall  explain  how 
I  rescued  j'ou  from  the  savages,  and  how,  in  return,  I  claimed 
your  hand.  But  I  have  prepared  the  best  of  ca.ro  for  you  during 
my  absence,  and  you  shall  not  want  for  anything.  The  physician 
will  be  regular  in  his  visits,  and  I  hope  to  find  you  %  -.11  when  I 
return." 

The  invalid  betrayed  no  sorrow  at  the  departure  of  her  husband, 


nor  did  she  exhibit  any  extended  signs  of  deep  affection  at  his 
adieu.  She  closed  her  eyes  as  he  spoke  the  parting  word,  nor  did 
she  open  them  again  until  old  Loppa  came  and  whispered  in  her 
ear  that  her  husband  was  gone. 


CHATTER  XV. 

A  8THOKE  UPON  THE  HEART,  AND  OXE  UPON  THE  HEAD. 

Ur  and  down  the  wido  walk  in  the  garden  paced  Brion  St. 
Julicn  and  Goupart  St.  Denis.  The  old  mar.  was  pale  and  wan, 
and  his  steps  were  short  and  tremulous.  The  silvery  streaks 
seemed  to  have  multiplied  themselves  upon  his  head,  and  surely 
many  a  deep  line  of  care  was  added  to  his  brow.  St.  Denis  looked 
not  so  pale,  nor  was  his  step  tremulous,  but  a  sorrowful  look  was 
upon  his  face,  and  in  his  dark,  rich  brown  eye  dwelt  a  melancholy 
light,  such  as  could  only  come  from  a  bruised  and  bleeding  heart. 
His  hands  were  folded  upon  his  bosom  ;  his  eyes  bent  upon  the 
ground,  while  within  his  own  stout  arm  was  locked  that  of  his 
companion. 

"  We  can  search  no  more,"  said  the  marquis,  in  a  broken  voice. 
"  They  must  either  have  been  slain,  or  else  borne  away  off  to  the 
far  homes  of  the  Chickasaws." 

"  And  do  you  think  old  Tony's  report  can  be  relied  upon  ?" 
asked  Goupart. 

"  Yes.     He  says  he  is  sure,  and  if  he  foels  so,  then  it  is  so." 

"Then  our  only  hope  is  in  enlisting  the  whole  French  force  in 
our  behalf,  for  these  Chickasaws  are  a  powerful,  warlike  people, 
and  not  easily  overcome." 

"  Ah,  we  cannot  do  that,"  returned  the  marquis,  sadly.  "  The 
governor,  Perier,  is  not  a  warm  friend  of  mine.  Ho  had  set  his 
eyes  upon  this  place  before  I  bought  it,  and  ho  meant  to  have 
gained  it  free  of  cost.  He  dares  not  show  open  hostility  to  me, 
but  lie  would  not  help  me." 

"  Then,"  said  Goupart,  "  I  will  myself  go  in  search,  even 
though  I  disguise  myself  in  the  outer  semblance  of  the  red  man." 

But  the  marquis  shook  his  head  dubiously  at  lhis. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said.  "  You  would  only  throw  away  your  own 
life,  and  then  I  should  be  left  all  alone.  I  could  not  live,  Gou- 
part, if  you,  too,  were  gone." 

This  was  spoken  in  a  sad,  but  earnest  tone,  and  the  appeal 
touched  the  young  man's  heart. 

"  Alas !"  he  murmured,  while  the  big  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes, 
"what  of  life  is  left  to  either  of  us  now!  I  had  just  seen  the 
opening  of  life's  promise — the  budding  of  my  soul's  great  hope — 
when  this  drear  midnight  came !" 

For  a  while  after  this  they  walked  on  in  silence.  All  search  had 
been  made  that  could  be  planned  with  reason,  but  in  vain.  Old 
Tony,  who  was  quick  of  wit,  and  who  had  not  forgotten  the  wild 
life  of  his  youth,  had  followed  the  trail  of  the  marauders  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles,  and  thero  he  lost  it  upon  a  branch  of  the 
Tickfah.  This  trail  led  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  so  the  be- 
reaved ones  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Louis  and  Louise 
had  been  taken  to  the  distant  homes  of  the  Chickasaws. 

And  all  was  gloom  and  sorrow  in  the  household.  The  servants 
and  the  slaves  had  wept  freely  over  the  tad  loss,  and  the  unhappy 
father  knew  that  he  had  the  sympathy  of  all. 

The  day  was  drawing  near  to  its  close,  when  one  of  the  female 
domestics  rushed  into  the  sitting-room  and  announced  that  Simon 
Lobois  was  coming.  Both  the  marquis  and  St.  Denis  started  to 
their  feet,  and  gazed  upon  each  other  earnestly. 

"  O,"  uttered  the  old  man,  "  I  wish  I  knew  that  Simon  was  in- 
nocent of  all  crime  in  this."  The  words  were  fpoken  with  strong, 
sudden  emotion,  and  showed  that  the  speaker  had  been  racked 
with  dark  doubts. 

"  I  would  not  say  that  he  is  guilty  of  all  this,"  returned  Gou- 
part; "  but  things  rest  most  darkly  against  him.  However,  we 
can  easily  tell.  His  face  is  very  apt  to  reveal  the  emotions  of  the 
inner  man,  and  I  feel  assured  he  will  betray  himself.  Let  us  wait 
and  see  if  he  inquires  for  the  missing  ones." 

The  marquis  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room  to  compose 
himself,  and  by  the  time  he  had  done  this,  Simon's  footstep 
sounded  in  the  hall,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  entered.  He  moved 
quickly  up  to  St.  Julien  and  caught  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Ah,  my  good,  kind  father,"  he  uttered,  "  I  have  been  detained 
longer  than  I  expected.     But  I  am  happy  to  find  you  well." 

Then  the  black-hearted  man  turned  to  Goupart,  and  with  a  stiff, 
formal  bow,  he  said  : 

"  Monsieur  St.  Denis,  I  hope  you  are  well." 

But  the  noble  youth  spoke  not  in  reply.  He  could  not.  He 
detected  in  Simon's  eye  a  look  of  triumph  that  was  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  from  that  moment  his  suspicions  were  all  alive  again. 

"  But  I  do  not  see  Louis.  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  Lobois,  after 
he  had  taken  a  sc&t. 

The  marquis  gazed  fixedly  into  the  speaker's  eye,  but  he  could 
detect  nothing  there  out  of  the  way. 

"  Louis  is — is — gone  1"  the  old  man  uttered. 

"  How  ?     Have  you  not  found  him  yet  ?" 

"  Then  you  knew  he  was  gone  V  said  the  marquis,  with  a  quick 
glance  of  fear. 

"  Yes — I  knew  that  both  your  children  were  gone  from  here." 

"  How  V  the  old  man  asked. 

"Louise  herself  has  told  mo  the  story,"  was  tho  calm  response. 

Both  the  old  man  and  the  young  started  to  their  feet. 

"  Louisa  !    Louise  told  you  V  gasped  Goupart. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  returned  Simon,  gazing  upon  the  youth  with 
a  look  of  malignant  triumph.  "  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue 
the  loved  damsel  from  the  hands  of  the  Indians." 

At  this  juncture  the  marquis  sank  back  to  his  seat,  and  Gou- 
part followed  his  example. 

"And  where  is  she  now  !"  the  stricken  parent  asked,  in  a  whisper. 


"  She  is  at  New  Orleans.  I  should  have  brought  her  with  me, 
but  the  state  of  her  health  would  not  permit.  She  has  a  fever; 
but  you  need  not  fear,  for  I  have  left  the  best  of  care  for  her." 

"But  how — where — did  you  find  her  '." 

"  It  was  most  strange,"  answered  Simon,  assuming  a  devout 
look.  "  While  in  New  Orleans,  I  heard  that  a  small  party  of 
Chickasaws  were  on  their  way  towards  Lake  Pontehartrain  with  a 
while  girl  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  a  French  runner — a  half-breed,  I 
think — who  brought  the  intelligence.  He  said  the  party  camo 
from  the  north  and  west,  and  in  a  moment  the  fear  struck  me  that 
it  might  be  Louise.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  red  villains  had 
been  lurking  about  here  ;  and,  moreover,  I  knew  of  no  other  point 
from  whence  they  could  havo  brought  sue  h  a  prisoner,  short  of  tho 
fort  at  Natchez,  and  I  was  sure  they  had  not  ventured  there.  The 
fear  became  so  firmly  fixed  that  I  resolved  to  set  out ;  so  I  en- 
gaged the  services  of  one  who  knew  the  region  round  about  tho 
lake,  and  having  hired  some  men  who  belonged  to  a  ship  then  lying 
in  the  river,  I  obtained  two  small  boats  and  set  out.  We  crossed 
the  lake,  and  landed  as  near  as  we  could  to  the  opening  of  the 
trail  that  I  had  been  informed  the  Indians  were  upon.  Wo 
mounted  the  bank,  aud  almost  the  first  thing  that  met  my  eye  was 
the  form  of  an  Indian  pacing  up  and  down  by  the  side  of  an  open 
space  in  the  woods.  It  was  night,  but  the  moon  shone  brightly. 
I  knocked  the  sentinel  down,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  party 
were  upon  their  feet.  At  a  little  distance  I  saw  the  form  of  a 
female  asleep  upon  the  ground,  and  I  f/arcd  that  if  I  fired  sho 
might  be  harmed,  for  most  of  the  Indians  had  guns.  I  demanded 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  given  up  to  me,  but  I  had  to  use  somo 
heavy  threats  before  they  would  yield.  At  length,  however,  upon 
my  promise  that  I  would  not  cause  them  to  be  molsstcd  further, 
they  gave  the  prisoner  up,  and  you  can  imagine  my  deep  joy  when 
I  knew  that  I  had  saved  Louise  St.  Julien." 

For  some  moments  there  was  silence  in  the  room.  Goupart, 
who  was  very  pale,  but  whose  lips  were  firmly  compressed,  was 
the  first  to  break  it. 

"  How  long  ago  was  it  that  you  found  the  lady  t"  he  asked. 

"  About  two  weeks,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  has  she  been  sick  ever  since  ?" 

"  No.  I  had  meant  to  bring  her  with  me,  but  she  wag  taken 
down  with  a  fever  on  the  very  day  before  I  started." 

"  St.  Julien,"  cried  the  youth,  turning  to  the  old  man,  "I  will 
away  at  once  and  seek  her,  and  as  soon  as  she  is  able  she  shall  be 
with  you.  I  can  reach  New  Orleans  by  the  morning  of  tho  day 
after  to  morrow  if  I  set  out  to-night.  Tony  shall  go  out  with  me. 
By  my  soul,  I'll  not  rest  here  another  night !" 

A  satanic  smile  dwelt  u;>on  Simon's  features  as  Goupart  ceased 
speaking,  and  in  a  tone  of  the  same  nature,  he  said  : 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  Monsieur  St.  Denis.  I  assure 
you  I  should  not  have  left  Louise,  had  I  not  seen  her  in  the  care 
of  those  who  will  be  faithful.  She  has  her  own  servants  to  attend 
her." 

"  Her  own  servants  !"  uttered  Goupart,  changing  color. 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  But  Goupart  had  better  go  down,  Simon,  and  come  home  with 
her,"  suggested  the  old  man. 

"  Excuse  me,"  answered  Lobois,  "  if  I  object  to  that.  Mon- 
seiur  St  Denis  is  not  just  the  man — I  allude  only  to  circumstan- 
ces, and  not  to  his  character  as  a  man — that  I  should  select  as  an 
escort  for  my  wife !" 

Goupart  St.  Denis  started  half  up  from  his  scat,  and  then  sank 
back  like  a  man  who  has  received  a  shot  through  the  heart.  Hi« 
face  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  hands  were  clutched  upon  his  knees. 

"  Your  wi — i — ife !"  gasped  the  old  man,  starting  up  and  taking 
a  step  towards  his  nephew. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  father,"  Lobois  replied.  "  I  am  the  happy  man. 
The  sweet  child  has  accepted  me  as  her  husband.  And  why 
should  she  not?  She  owed  her  very  life  to  me,  and  in  gratitude 
she  rewarded  me  with  her  hand." 

"  But  not  yet,  Simon  !     You  are  not  married  I" 

"  Most  assuredly  we  are." 

"No,  no;  that  is  impossible!  Louise  would  never  have 
done — " 

"  Hold,  sir !  We  will  have  no  argument  about  it.  Here  is  tha 
document  that  will  satisfy  you." 

Thus  speaking,  Simon  took  a  paper  from  hij  pocket,  which  ha 
opened  and  handed  to  the  marquis.  It  was  a  legal  certificate — an 
attested  copy  of  the  record — bearing  the  seal  and  signature  of  tho 
colonial  clerk,  and  vouching  for  the  legal  marriage  of  Simon  Lo- 
bois and  Louise  St.  Julien.  The  old  man  read  it,  and  then,  with 
a  deep  groan,  the  paper  fell  from  his  hand.  Quick  as  thought, 
Goupart  picked  it  up.  The  hope  had  flashed  upon  his  mind  that 
the  document  might  be  a  forgery  ;  but  as  his  eye  rested  upon  it, 
the  hope  passed  away,  for  he  knew  it  was  a  legal  transcript  of  tho 
record.  The  paper  dropped  from  his  hand,  too,  and  he  sank  back 
into  his  chair.  The  thing  had  come  with  a  thunder-crash  upon 
him,  and  for  the  moment  he  was  unable  to  speak.  But  one  look 
into  the  face  of  Lobois  started  his  heart  to  life  again. 

"  Why,  really,  gentlemen,"  said  Simon,  after  he  had  picked  the 
paper  up,  "  one  would  think  there  was  something  surprising  in  a 
simple  marriage.  And  you,  sir,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  mar- 
quis, "  I  should  not  suppose  that  you  would  wonder  at  this,  espe- 
cially seeing  that  you  yourself  gave  me  permission  to  seek  Louise 
for  my  wife." 

"  I  did  not !"  groaned  the  old  man.     "  0,  I  never  gave  it !" 

"  By  heavens,  you  did !  You  told  me  distinctly  that  I  might 
ask  Louise  for  her  hand,  and  that  if  she  consented,  you  should  bid 
her  follow  her  own  choice." 

"  But  that  was  after  you  had  fairly  hunted  me  down  with  ques- 
tions— after  I  had  refused  to  listen  to  you  on  tho  subject.  But  my 
cliiM  never  freely  gave  her  consent  to  this.     She  could  not  havo 
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done  so.  O,  Simon,  yon  have  forced  her  to  this !  You  have — " 
Bnt  the  poor  man's  emotions  were  too  powerful,  and  his  speech 
failed  him.  A  moment  more  he  gazed  into  the  villain's  dark  fea- 
tures, and  then  he  bowed  his  head  and  burst  into  tears.  He  sobbed 
as  though  hi*  noble  heart  would  break. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  didn't  want  me  for  a  son-in-law,  then,"  the 
scoundrel  uttered,  in  a  coarse  tone ;  "  for,"  he  added,  turning  a 
defiant  look  upon  Goupart,  "  you  meant,  no  doubt,  to  have  had  a 
more  beautiful  husband  for  her." 

'■  You  will  be  careful  how  you  use  your  tongue  in  my  presence," 
spoke  Goupart,  in  a  hushed  tone,  the  very  breathing  of  which  told 
that  there  was  a  smothering  volcano  near  at  hand. 

"  Ho — ho,  monsieur !"  the  fellow  replied  ;  "  you  hoped  to  stick 
your  fingers  into  the  old  man's  gold-pots,  eh  ?  I  understand  the 
reason  of  your  coming  here  very  well.  But  rest  assured  you  wont 
handle  the  money  through  the  daughter's  pockets." 

"  Hush,  Simon  Lobois !  I  am  moved  now  more  deeply  than 
I  can  bear,  so  be  careful  that  you  move  me  no  more.  It  is  enough 
that  you  have  crushed  this  old  man's  heart,  and  overturned  his 
life  rap." 

"  Ho — ho  !  thou  art  wondrous  sensitive,  Monsieur  St.  Denis. 
You  have  lost  the  prize,  eh  f  I  suppose  if  you  had  married  the 
daughter,  'twould  have  been  all  right.  But  you're  a  little  behind 
the  coach  this  time.  However,  if  you  remain  here  long  enough, 
yon  shall  see  the  bride." 

"  Villain  1"  gasped  the  marquis,  in  a  frantic  tone.  "  0,  would 
you  had  killed  me  ere  you  had  done  this  thing  1" 

"  But,  heavens  and  earth,  monsieur,  what  do  you  mean  ?  If  the 
girl  chose  to  marry  me,  what  can  you  object  V 

"  She  did  not  choose  so  to  do.  O,  she  never  consented  to  wed 
with  such  as  you  of  her  own  frco  will." 

"  Such  as  me!"  hissed  Lobois.  "  And  so  you  would  spurn  me 
now,  eh  1  You  have  found  a  new  flame  in  your  dotage— have 
you  ?  Monsieur  St.  Denis,  I  give  you  joy  of  the  friend  you  have 
gained  ;  but  I  can't  give  you  up  the  wife.  You  did  it  well,  but 
I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  work  some  other  way  for  a  living  now, 
unless,  indeed,  monsieur  le  marquis  may  take  pity  enough  on  you 
to  give  you  a  few  crowns  just  to  find  you  in  bread  and  salt  until 
you  can  get  your  eyes  upon  some  other  heiress !" 

This  was  spoken  in  a  coarse,  contemptuous,  sneering  manner, 
and  during  its  delivery,  Lobois  had  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
youth  with  a  look  of  fiendish  exultation.  Goupart  was  pale  as 
death,  and  his  hands  were  clenched. 

"  Simon  Lobois,"  he  whispered,  *'  beware  how  you  taunt !" 

"  0,  don't  swell  up,  boy  1"  retorted  the  nephew,  in  the  same 
taunting  tone. 

A  moment  the  proud  youth  gazed  into  the  villain's  face,  and 
had  he  followed  the  impulse  of  his  first  emotion,  he  would  have 
struck  him  to  the  floor ;  but  with  a  mighty  effort  he  quelled  the 
temptation,  and  then  turned  to  the  marquis. 

"  My  old  friend,"  he  said,  "  if  you  say  so,  I  will  take  some  of 
your  servants,  and  at  once  set  off  and  bring  your  poor  child  home, 
and  from  her  lips  we  shall — " 

"  Stop  I"  cried  Simon,  with  a  strangely  burning  eye.  "  I  have 
a  little  too  much  care  for  the  honor  of  my  wife  to  allow  you  to 
have  the  charge  of  her,  sick  as  she  is  I" 

Had  ten  thousand  thunder-bolts  at  that  moment  crashed  at  his 
feet,  Goupart  St.  Denis  could  not  have  moved  more  quickly.  Not 
in  all  the  language  of  all  the  world  could  words  have  been  found 
more  insulting.  With  one  bound  he  was  by  the  dastard's  side, 
and  on  the  next  instant  he  dealt  him  a  blow  upon  the  face  that 
felled  him  to  the  floor  like  a  log. 

"  O,  St.  Julien,  I  could  not  help  it !    Forgive  me  1" 

"  By  my  soul,  Goupart,  I  do  not  blame  you  1" 

For  some  momenta  Lobois  lay  upon  the  floor  like  one  dead,  and 
the  youth  was  beginning  to  fear  that  the  blow  might  have  been 
fatal,  when  the  villain  moved,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  arose  to 
bis  feet.  He  gazed  a  moment  upon  his  enemy  with  a  deadly  look, 
and  then,  as  he  noticed  that  the  blood  was  trickling  down  his  face 
upon  the  floor,  he  turned  towards  the  door. 

"  Goupart  St.  Denis,  as  sure  as  God  lives,  thou  shalt  answer  for 
this!" 

And  thus  speaking,  the  villain  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE    DUEL. 


That  evening  Brion  St.  Julien  and  Goupart  conversed  long 
and  earnestly  together.  For  some  time  the  youth  had  entertained 
the  thought  of  proceeding  at  once  to  New  Orleans  and  seeking 
Louise,  but  finally  he  resolved  to  wait  awhile,  at  least  until  he  had 
had  one  more  interview  with  Lobois. 

"  That  Lobois  was  the  cause  of  her  being  abducted  I  have  no 
longer  any  doubt,"  said  the  marquis,  after  some  remarks  had  been 
made  upon  the  subject. 

"  How  can  there  be  a  doubt  V  returned  Goupart.  "  His  story 
of  the  rescue  of  the  poor  girl  is  too  improbable  for  belief,  unless 
he  had  some  understanding  with  the  Indians." 

"  But  do  you  not  think  that  he  found  her  as  he  says  1"  inquired 
the  marquis,  earnestly. 

"  Of  course  I  do.  He  found  her  as  he  says  ;  but,  of  course,  the 
Indians  understood  that  he  was  to  meet  them  there.  He  took  her 
there,  and  he  must  have  used  some  terrible  power  to  make  her 
marry  him — if  she  has  done  so.  But  do  you  really  think  she  is 
married  V  This  was  asked  in  a  tone  of  earnest,  eager  entreaty, 
and  seemed  to  beg  of  the  marquis  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

"  Goupart,"  replied  the  marquis,  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  raise  hopes  in  your  bosom,  which  may  only  be  crushed. 
But  yet  I  will  speak  freely.     Louise  has  ever  been  a  dutiful  child, 


and  to  me  she  has  been  as  mild  as  a  dove ;  yet  I  cannot  think  that 
anything  short  of  escape  from  absolute  shame  would  have  induced 
her  to  marry  with  Simon  Lobois.  I  think  she  would  have  died 
ere  she  would  have  done  it." 

"  But,"  suggested  Goupart,  ready  to  make  everything  look  dark 
as  possible,  yet  anxious  for  grounds  of  hope,  "  sickness  may  have 
unnerved  her.  You  know  how  the  utter  prostration  of  the  physi- 
cal system  can  sway  the  mind.  He  may  have  kept  her  while  she 
was  sick,  crushed  her  down,  and  thus — " 

*'  Stop — stop  1  O  mercy,  Goupart,  a  wild  beast  could  not  have 
done  such  a  thing !" 

"  And  what  is  there  in  the  brute  creation  that  can  equal  in  hor- 
ror the  deeds  of  a  wicked,  malignant  man  ?  Alas  !  I  fear  'tis  too 
true    Louise  is  lost  to  me  forever !" 

"  0,  she  must  have  had  her  brain  turned !"  soliloquized  the  old 
man. 

"  But,"  said  Goupart,  starting  with  a  new  idea,  "  is  Simon  Lo- 
bois known  at  New  Orleans  V 

•'  Yes — well.    He  has  done  all  my  business  there." 

"  But  do  you  think  the  authorities  there  would  have  helped  him 
in  this !" 

"The  governor  might,  for  Lobois  has  helped  him  several 
times." 

"  But,"  suggested  the  youth,  "  even  now  you  can  have  the  foul 
union  broken  off — have  the  forced  marriage  annulled." 

"  No,"  the  marquis  replied,  shaking  his  head  sadly.  "  You  saw 
by  that  certificate  that  Perier  himself  was  one  of  the  witnesses. 
No,  Goupart, — I  cannot  do  that.  I  might  do  it  in  France,  but  not 
here.     And  then — " 

"  Speak  on." 

"She  is  already— his!" 

Goupart  uttered  a  deep  groan  and  sank  back,  and  shortly  after- 
wards they  separated  for  the  night. 

St.  Denis  went  to  his  chamber,  and  went  to  his  bed ;  but  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  lay  with  his  hands  clasped  over  his  brow,  and 
ever  and  anon  deep,  painful  groans  would  break  from  his  lips. 
His  grief  was  deeper  than  he  could  tell,  even  in  his  wildest  pray- 
ers, and  his  hopes  were  all  gone.  The  thing  had  come  upon  him 
with  a  doubly  crushing  force,  for  it  had  found  his  soul  already 
bowed  down  beneath  the  weight  of  fear.  He  could  have  known 
that  Louise  had  died,  for  then  he  might  have  wept  awhile,  and 
then  calmly  knelt  down  and  prayed.  But  now  even  that  »ad  and 
melancholy  boon  was  denied  him.  Like  the  frantic  mother  who 
stands  and  sees  the  eagle  perched  upon  the  cliff  with  her  shrieking 
infant,  stood  the  youth  with  respect  to  his  beloved.  But,  at  length, 
when  the  first  hours  after  midnight  had  come,  Goupart  sank  into 
a  dull,  dreamy  slumber,  and  his  pains  were  for  awhile  only  the 
phantoms  of  sleep. 

AVhile  Goupart  thus  lay  pondering  upon  his  terrible  misfortune, 
Simon  Lobois  was  not  alone.  Ho  was  in  the  chamber  he  usually 
occupied,  and  with  him  was  a  black  slave  named  Peter.  He  was  a 
middle-aged  man — Simon's  especial  servant,  and  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  household  who  had  any  sympathy  for  the  dark  nephew. 
Lobois  had  purchased  him  in  New  Orleans,  and  though  he  had 
done  so  only  as  the  marquis's  agent,  yet  Peter  looked  upon  the 
former  as  his  master.  And,  moreover,  Simon  had  paid  liim  vari- 
ous sums  of  money  to  serve  him. 

"  Now,  Peter,"  said  Simon,  after  some  other  conversation  had 
passed,  "  have  you  watched  the  affair  between  Goupart  and  the 
marquis,  as  I  bade  you  ?" 

'*  Yes,  mas'r ;  me  watch  'um  well,  an'  me  hear  all.  Me  foun' 
de  hole  you  tole  me  of  in  do  floor  ober  de  ole  mas'r's  library,  an' 
me  hab  watch  'um  ebery  time  I's  got  a  chance." 

"  And  what  have  you  found  V 

Peter  went  on  and  told  a  long  story  he  had  heard  about  letting 
Simon  go,  and  about  Goupart  taking  his  place. 

"  And,"  uttered  the  negro,  with  a  sparkling  eye  as  he  gave  a 
sort  of  flourishing  emphasis  to  the  conjunction,  "  me's  heard  one 
oder  ting,  berry  sartin'.  One  time  dey  feared  young  mas'r  an' 
missus  'd  nebber  cum  back,  an'  ole  mas'r's  gwine  to  gib  Goupart 
all  his  whole  fortin'.  By  golly !  he'll  hab  heaps  o'  money,  eh  V 
"  Did  he  say  the  whole,  Peter  T" 

"He  did  sartin,  mas'r.  An'  he's  planned  to  gib  'im  haff  of  it 
now.  O,  I  tell  ye,  mas'r  Goupart  got  mitey  big  hold  onto  ole 
mas'r's  pocket,  an'  onto  ole  mas'r's  lub,  too.  Dey's  togedder  all 
de  time.  Yah — guess  ole  mas'r  don't  s'pect  he'll  want  you  no 
more." 

Shortly  after  this  the  negro  was  dismissed,  and  Lobois  retired. 
It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  Simon  Lobois  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  had  had  his  breakfast  served  in  his  own  room,  and  for 
some  time  he  had  been  engaged  in  bathing  his  face.  And  that 
face  looked  badly.  The  blow  had  been  received  under  the  right 
eye,  and  not  only  were  both  eyes  draped  in  deep  mourning,  but 
quite  a  wound  was  visible  where  the  knuckles  had  touched.  The 
nephew  noticed  how  the  slaves  regarded  him,  and  he  could  detect 
plainly  the  peculiar  satisfaction  they  experienced  in  seeing  him 
thus  abased.  But  this  only  served  to  make  his  ire  more  deadly, 
and  call  up  deeper  curses  in  his  soul  against  the  man  who  had 
struck  him,  and  who,  he  feared,  stood  between  himself  and  a  por- 
tion of  his  coveted  wealth. 

He  walked  on  to  the  sitting-room,  and  he  found  the  marquis 
and  Goupart  there. 

"Monsieur  St.  Denis,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  icy  tone,  "I  would 
speak  with  you." 

In  an  instant  the  yonng  man  turned  and  followed  him.  Lobois 
led  the  way  to  the  garden,  and  there  he  stopped  and  turned. 

"  Monsieur  St.  Denis,"  he  spoke,  while  his  eyes  flashed  and  his 
thin  lip  trembled,  "  last  night  you  did  what  no  living  man  has 
ever  done  before.  You  struck  me  in  the  face.  Ere  I  leave  this 
plaue,  the  stricken  man  must  be  past  remembrance  of  his  shame, 


or  the  striker  must  be  not  among  the  living !     You  understand  I" 

Now  Goupart  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  endure  mnch,  or 
to  argue  much  on  moral  points.  His  heart  was  aching  from  a 
horrid  wound,  and  his  soul  was  tortured  by  a  fearful  power ;  and 
before  him  was  the  serpent  who  had  done  it  all — ay,  who  had  done 
more !— who  had  tom  loved  children  from  a  doting  parent — sun- 
dered the  brother  and  sister,  and  made  mad  ruin  of  the  life  of  a 
defenceless  girl.  The  young  man's  eyes  did  not  flash  like  his  ene-  ' 
my's,  bnt  they  burned  with  a  deep,  calm  fire,  such  as  utter  disgust 
and  abomination  add  to  fierce  hate. 

"  I  think  I  understand,"  was  St.  Denis's  reply. 

"  I  taught  you  your  first  lessons  in  the  sword  exercise,  and  you 
were  a  proficient  when  I  last  saw  you  handle  the  blade.  Will  you 
now  choose  that  weapon  V 

"Yes." 

"  Then  get  it,  and  join  me  at  once." 

Goupart  turned  away  and  went  to  his  room.  He  took  down  hii 
sword,  and  buckled  the  belt  about  him.  Then  he  drew  the  blade, 
and  for  a  moment  he  gazed  upon  it.  It  had  once  been  an  uncle's 
weapon — the  well-tried  companion  of  General  St.  Denis,  a  bold 
and  true  knight.  It  was  of  Spanish  make,  and  never  yet  had  it 
failed  in  the  hour  of  need.  There  was  another  sword  in  the  room 
— a  lighter  one — a  Damascus  blade,  and  of  exquisite  finish,  and 
one,  too,  with  which  the  youth  had  always  played.  But  it  had 
been  his  father's  sword,  and  he  would  not  use  it  now.  After  he 
had  returned  the  blade  to  its  scabbard,  he  stopped  a  moment  to 
reflect.  Then  he  moved  to  the  table,  where  an  ink-horn  stood, 
and  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  he  hurriedly  wrote  at 
follows : 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis, — You  are  my  friend,  and  you  know 
the  few  friends  I  have  on  earth.  If  I  fall  to-day,  you  will  know 
why,  and  I  know  you  will  not  blame  me.  You  will  see  Louise. 
Tell  her  we  shall  meet — " 

The  youth  stopped  and  started  up,  and  his  hand  trembled. 

"  If  I  fall  thus,  shall  we  meet  there  f"  he  murmured  to  himself. 
"  0,  God  will  pardon  the  deed.  He  knows  the  deep  provocation 
— the  burning  shame  that  blights  this  house  I  Pardon,  O  God  of 
mercy,  and  receive  my  soul  to  thyself  1" 

Then  he  stooped  once  more,  and  wrote : 

" — in  that  world  where  love  knows  no  night.  Pray  for  me. 
God  Mess  you  for  your  kindness  to  me.  Don't  forget  to  pray  for 
me  often.  St.  Denis." 

This  the  yonth  folded  and  directed  to  Brion  St.  Julien,  and 
wiping  a  single  tear  from  his  cheek,  he  hurried  down  to  the  hall, 
and  from  thence  to  the  garden,  where  he  found  Simon  waiting  for 
him. 

"  Now  follow  me,"  said  Lobois  ;  and  thus  speaking,  he  led  the 
way  around  the  house  towards  the  barn,  and  thence  ont  through 
the  postern  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  beyond,  where  grew  a  thick 
clump  of  hickory  trees. 

"  Now,  Goupart  St.  Denis,  are  you  ready  V  asked  Simon,  at 
the  same  time  drawing  his  sword. 

"  In  one  moment,"  returned  the  youth,  also  drawing  his  own 
weapon,  but  lowering  its  point  upon  the  ground.     "  Ere  we—" 

He  was  stopped  short  in  his  speech,  for  at  that  moment  the  mar- 
quis came  rushing  out  from  the  court,  and  soon  reached  the  spot 
where  they  stood. 

"  Simon,"  he  gasped,  white  with  fear,  "  what  means  this  1  Put 
up  your  sword." 

*'  Brion  St.  Julien,"  quickly  retorted  the  mad  nephew,  "  stand 
back  I     You  saw  what  passed  last  night — did  you  not  1" 

"  But  that  was  the  result  of  hot  passion.  You  taunted  him 
most  bitterly,  Simon ;  you  insulted  him  most  shamefully,  and  ha 
knew  not  what  he  did.     O,  let  this  thing  stop !" 

"  Stop  ?  By  the  heavens  above  me,  and  the  sacred  memory  of 
those  who  dwell  there,  you  might  as  well  try  to  stop  yonder 
mighty  river  from  flowing  to  its  mouth !  You  say  I  gave  him 
provocation.     Did  he  not  give  me  provocation  V 

"  Yes — yes.  It  was  all  folly — all  eager,  hot,  mad  haste.  0, 
give  over  this  thing  1     Simon,  I  command  you  1" 

"  Brion  St.  Julien,  look  upon  this  mark  on  my  face  I  Were 
the  man  who  did  that  my  own  brother,  he  should  stand  before  my 
sword.  So  now  stand  back.  There  shall  be  a  death  to  wipe  this 
out.  If  I  fall,  'twill  die  with  me ;  if  he  falls,  the  atonement  is 
complete." 

"  Good  Sir  Brion,"  spoke  Goupart,  at  this  point,  "  let  the  con- 
flict go  on.  Life  to  me  now  is  not  worth  the  price  I  would  pay 
for  it  by  refusal.     Let  it  go  on." 

"  But — my  child — my  son,  if  you  are  gone—" 

"  You'll  have  me  left,"  interrupted  Simon, — "  me,  who  of  right 
belongs  here.    Now  are  you  ready,  Monsieur  St.  Denis  V 

The  youth  turned  an  imploring  look  upon  the  marquis,  and  as 
the  old  man  fell  back,  he  replied : 

"  Now  I  must  ask  the  question  I  was  about  to  ask  ere  our  friend 
came  to  interrupt  us.  Simon  Lobois,  you  may  fall  in  this  en- 
counter, and  before  I  cross  your  sword,  I  would  pray  yon  to  tell, 
if  you  know,  where  Louis  St.  Julien  is." 

"  How  1"  hissed  Simon.  "  Would  ye  heap  more  insult  upon 
me  ?" 

"  I  ask  but  a  simple  question." 

"Ay — and  that  question  means  a  foul  suspicion.  I  know 
nothing  of  him." 

"  Then  come  on !" 

And  on  the  next  instant  the  swords  were  crossed. 
[to  be  continued.] 


Neutrality  is  no  favorite  with  Providence,  for  we  are  to  formed 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  stand  neuter  in  our  hearts, 
although  v.  may  deem  it  prudent  to  appear  so  in  our  actions.— 
Thomas  Fuller. 
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HON.  MILLARD  FILLMORE, 
1X-PEBSIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  accompanying  portrait  will  readily 
be  recognized  as  a  correct  likeness  of  Hon. 
Millard  Fillmore,  who  became  President  of 
the  United  States  by  the  unexpected  death 
of  President  Taylor,  in  1850,  and  who  was 
recently  nominated  by  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  party  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  in  conjunction  with 
Andrew  J.  Donelson,  vice-presidential  can- 
didate. Mr.  Fillmore  was  born  at  Summer 
Hill,  Cayuga  county,  New  York,  January 
7  1800.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Fillmore,  a 
descendant  of  a  respectable  English  family, 
was,  and  we  believe  still  is,  a  farmer,  in 
very  humblo  circumstances.  Millard's  early- 
education  was  a  very  imperfect  one ;  and  it 
having  been  deemed  expedient  that  he 
should  learn  a  trade,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  wool-dealer  in  Livingston  connty,  with 
whom  he  remained  four  years.  While  dili- 
gently working  at  his  trade,  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  mental  culture  that 
presented  itself,  reading  and  studying  good 
books  with  great  assiduity.  The  late  Judge 
Wood,  of  Cayuga  county,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  an  eminent  lawyer,  having  noticed  the 
ambition,  perseverance  and  probity  of  young 
Fillmore,  offered  to  receive  him  as  a  stu- 
dent in  his  office  and  to  defray  his  expenses 
while  he  was  qualifying  himself  for  the  bar. 
Mr.  Fillmore,  then  nineteen,  eagerly  and 
gratefully  embraced  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed him,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  with  ardor.  A  portion  of  this  time, 
however,  he  devoted  to  teaching  school,  in 
order  to  lessen  his  pecuniary  obligations  to 
Judge  Wood.  In  1821  he  removed  to  Erie 
county,  where  ho  continued  his  legal  studies 
in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  In  1822  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  common  pleas,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law  at  Aurora. 
In  1827  ho  was  admitted  as  an  attorney, 
and  in  1829  as  counsellor  in  the  Supremo 
Court.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Buffalo. 
Three  years  previously  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Amanda  Powers,  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Lemuel  Powers,  by  whom  he  has 
a  son  and  daughter.  In  1829  Mr.  Fillmore 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Assem- 
bly from  Erie  county,  and  thus  commenced 
his  political  career.  The  whig  party,  ot 
which  he  was  a  member,  being  then  in  a 
minority,  he  had  little  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  In  1832  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  1833.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession,  but 
was  again  sent  to  Washington,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  in  1837.  He  was  re- 
elected to  thj  26th  and  27th  Congresses, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability  and 

attention  to  business.  After  the  expiration  of  the  27th  Congress 
he  declined  re-election,  and  gave  himself  up  to  his  profession,  in 
which  he  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  and  a  lucrative  practice.  In 
1844  he  was  the  whig  nominee  for  the  office  of  governor  of  New 
York,  but  was  defeated  by  the  opposing  candidate.  Three  years 
afterward",  however,  he  was  chosen  comptroller  of  the  State  by  a 
large  majority.  In  1848  he  was  the  vice-president  candidate  of 
the  whig  party,  and  elected  to  that  office.  In  March,  1849,  hav- 
ing resigned  the  comptrollership,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  became  president  of  the  United  States  in  the  following 
July,  by  the  death  of  General  Taylor.  Tho  events  of  his  admin- 
istration are  too  recent  to  require  recapitulation.  Soon  after  re- 
tiring from  the  highest  office  in  the  republic,  Mr.  Fillmore  sailed 
for  Europe,  to  fulfil  a  long  cherished  desire  of  travelling  in  the  old 
world.  He  has  made  a  very  extensive  tour  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent,  receiving  everywhere  the  tokens  of  respect  which 
are  always  shown  to  one  who  has  tilled  th?  American  presidential 
chair,  and  to  which  his  personal  worth  as  a  gentleman  entitle  him. 
Mr.  Fillmore's  career  is  another  proof  of  the  practical  operation  of 
our  political  system,  which  throws  open  all  the  avenues  of  honor  to 
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every  citizen  ot  the  State,  without  restriction.  It  also  shows  that 
self  reliance  and  industry  can  readily  surmount  the  obstacles  of 
fortune,  and  supply  the  want  of  early  advantages.  Mr.  Fillmore 
is  the  first  in  tho  held  of  the  presidential  candidates  of  this  year. 
As  soon  as  the  action  of  the  other  parties  is  made  known,  we  shall 
present  portraits  of  their  nominees,  accompanied  by  unbiased  bio- 
graphical sketches.  A  few  months  will  decide  the  question  who 
will  be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States — a  few  months  of 
intense  action  and  anxiety  to  all  who  mingle  in  the  political  fray. 
The  violent  excitement  attending  a  presidential  election — the  con- 
ventions, caucusses,  meetings  of  committees,  processions,  ad- 
dresses, inflammatory  harangues,  campaign  papers,  banners,  torch- 
light cavalcades,  etc.,  apparently  agitate  and  convulse  the  entire 
country.  So  desperate  are  the  exertions  of  antagonistic  parties, 
such  large  masses  are  enlisted  on  one  and  the  other  side,  that  a 
foreigner  would  imagine  the  country  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution, 
and  that  the  defeat  of  either  party  would  be  productive  of  civil  war. 
Whereas,  in  the  days  of  the  most  frenzied  excitement,  as  we  all 
know,  the  defeated  party  acquiesces  in  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
the  wheels  of  government  continue  to  roll  smoothly  on. 


CITY  OF  ROTTERDAM. 

The  engraving  below  presents  a  pictur- 
esque view  of  the  quaint,  old  city  of  Rot- 
terdam, as  it  lies  upon  the  north  bank  of  the 
Maas.  To  an  American  eye,  accustomed 
to  the  trim,  neat,  fresh  appearance  of  our 
young  cities,  there  is  something  odd  in  the 
quaint  architecture  and  peculiar  appearance 
of  this  old-world  place.  Nothing  more  un- 
American  can  be  well  conceived  than  the 
mass  of  cumbrous  buildings  before  our 
eyes,  and  tho  slumberous  air  that  broods 
over  tho  city  and  the  river.  Yet  there  is 
business  without  noise  and  confusion,  and 
in  the  high  quality  of  cleanliness,  the  cities 
of  Holland  do  not  yield  the  palm  to  the  very 

Slimmest  of  New  England  towns.  Rotter- 
am  is  the  second  commercial  city  of  Hol- 
land. It  is  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  is  more  advantageously  situ- 
ated than  Amsterdam,  from  its  being  nearest 
the  sea.  Tho  canals  which  intersect  it  are 
deep  enough  to  admit  of  the  largest  vessels 
coming  up  to  the  quays  and  warehouses  of 
the  merchants.  The  city  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  extends 
along  the  bank  of  the  Maas.  The  com- 
merce of  Rotterdam,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  any  town  in  Holland.  The  exports  and 
imports  are  similar  to  those  of  Amsterdam. 
The  white  Zealand  wheat  shipped  here  is  of 
a  peculiarly  fine  quality,  and  it  is  the  best 
market  for  madder  and  geneva.  Its  ready 
access  to  the  sea  gives  Rotterdam  a  great 
advantage  as  a  port ;  and,  since  the  separa- 
tion from  Belgium,  it  has  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  population,  at  the 
expense  of  its  rival — Antwerp.  Its  com- 
merce now  chiefly  depends  on  its  connec- 
tion with  Batavia,  and  that  trade  at  present 
employs  about  eighty  of  the  finest  merchant 
ships  in  the  world,  of  the  burthen  of  from 
500  to  1000  tons.  They  are  admirably 
equipped,  and  make  the  voyage  to  and  from 
India  in  nine  months  on  an  average.  An 
increasing  trade  is  carried  on  in  sugar,  cof- 
fee and  spices.  The  West  India  trade,  for- 
merly carried  on  with  Surinam,  is  almost 
extinct.  The  trade  in  provisions  is  very 
great;  much  corn  is  brought  down  tho 
Rhine  from  tho  interior  of  Germany ;  and, 
from  the  upper  parts,  contiguous  to  that 
river,  a  vast  supply  of  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing is  conveyed.  The  town  is  not  fortified, 
but  surrounded  by  a  moat ;  and  along  the 
Maas  are  many  fine  quays,  with  stately 
houses,  and  long  lines  of  trees.  Besides  the 
great  church  of  St.  Laurence,  there  are 
many  churches  and  chapels.  The  Stadt- 
huis,  ot  Town  Hall,  is  a  large  new  build- 
ing, with  n  composite  portico.  The  statue 
of  Erasmus,  arid  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born  in  the  Brede  'verkstraat,  are  also  in  this  city.  The  Schio- 
land 'palace,  occupiel  in  1811  by  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  is, 
perhaps  the  finest  of  the  public  edifices.  The  custom-house  and 
the  former  East  India  house  on  the  Boomptjes  present  nothing  re- 
markable. The  church  of  St.  Laurence,  the  principal  religious 
edifice,  and  formerly  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  is  a  large 
Gothic  brick  building,  with  a  lofty  square  tower,  and  dates  as  far 
back  as  1412;  but  nearly  all  its  ancient  ornaments  were  swept 
away  at  the  Reformation.  In  it  are  the  monuments  of  the  cele- 
brated Dutch  admiral',  De  Witt,  Kortnaer  and  Brakel,  each  of 
which  has  an  appropriate  inscription.  It  has  also  a  splendid  organ, 
said  to  be  superior  in  size  to  the  great  organ  of  Haarlem,  gene- 
rally considered  the  largest  in  Europe.  This  is  150  feet  in  height, 
mounted  upon  a  colonnade  about  50  feet  in  elevation,  and  has,  ac- 
cording to  Barrow,  5500  pipes,  the  largest  being  32  feet  in  height, 
and  16  inches  in  diameter.  Rotterdam  has  a  society  of  ana 
and  experimental  philosophy,  founded  in  1767,  a  branch  of  the 
society  of  fine  arts,  a  college,  a  Latin  school,  many  superior  and 
intermediate  and  poor  s-hools,  in  which  about  8000  children  are 
instructed,  and  various  private  academies. 
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[Written  for  Bal'.ou's  Pictorial.] 
SNOW  FLAKES. 


IT    Mil.    H.     W.     CCRTIS. 

Feather;  flakes  are  falling  gently, 
O'er  the  cold  and  frozen  ground, 

With  so  fairy-like  a  motioD, 
Scarcely  can  we  hear  a  round. 

Welcome,  welcome,  fleecy  snow-flakes, 
To  the  chilled  and  barren  earth  ; 

Spread  aronnd  a  glistening  carpet, 
Where  the  loveliest  flowers  hare  birth. 

Shelter  them  when  winter  reigneth, 
Guard  them  from  his  freezing  hold ; 

White-winged  snow-flakes  sent  to  teach  us 
Of  the  heavenly  Shepherd's  fold. 

Where  the  blessings  fill  like  snow-flakes, 
Noiseless  in  their  swift  descent. 

Warming  hearts  chilled  by  misf  >rtune — 
Hope  with  sun-rays  sweetly  blent. 

Mortal  life  hath  oft  cold  winters, 
Ofttimes  blessings  come  disguised, 

But  a  glorious  spring  awaits  us, 
In  the  city  of  the  skies. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SWEET  ANNE  OF  ANTWERP. 

BT   FRANCIS   W.    BOIMAN'S. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Antwerp  was  the 
emporium  of  a  vast  ocean  traffic  and  the  depot  of  an  equally  ex- 
tensive inland  trade.  To  this  mart  flocked  the  denizens  of  every 
land,  who  mingled  their  gay  and  frequently  grotesque  garbs  with 
the  brilliant  mantles  of  the  hereditary  Spaniard  and  the  sombre 
doublets  of  the  native  Dutch.  It  may  thus  be  imagined  that  Ant- 
werp was  by  far  the  wealthiest  city  of  the  Netherlands,  and  from 
its  at  once  open  and  central  position,  the  hot-bed  of  treason 
against  the  sovereign,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  nucleus  of  all 
the  radicalism  of  that  era. 

Passing  from  the  Plaza  del  Mer,  the  exchange  and  the  ancient 
Arch  of  Freedom  (for  the  Brabantois,  while  they  inclined  to  be  a 
loyal  people,  were  most  phlegmatic  and  stem  in  maintaining  their 
rights),  you  came  at  that  time,  after  a  succession  of  strait,  narrow 
streets,  upon  a  large  square,  planted  with  fine  but  few  shade  trees, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  the  hall  where  sat  day  and  night  the 
"  Council  of  Blood,"  and  on  the  other  loomed  in  its  massive  pro- 
portions, the  old  cathedral,  with  its  glorious  altar  pieces  and 
sculpture  within.  Beyond  the  cathedral  and  in  the  shadow  of  it, 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  alley  overhung  by  Dutch  pear  trees, 
arose  an  ancient  and  lofty  dwelling-house,  the  residence  of  the 
wealthiest  banker  of  Antwerp,  and  thus,  perhaps,  of  the  world. 

In  the  rear,  whose  paved  court,  daily  for  many  hours,  resound- 
ed to  cheery  and  dismal  sounds  of  all  descriptions,  was  the  spa- 
cious banking  office,  but  on  the  front,  the  staring  white  shutters 
were  always  closed,  and  the  great  hall  door  never  opened  unless 
when,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  apparition  of  a  liveried  footman  assist- 
ed the  rotund  banker  to  his  heavy  and  luxuriant  coach,  and  when 
on  week  days  it  meekly  unclosed,  and  little  Anne  of  Antwerp 
stole  gently  forth  to  mass,  with  her  quaint  missal  clasped  in  her 
dainty  hand.  On  such  times,  from  beneath  a  snowy,  close-fitting 
cap  fashioned  after  the  style  worn  by  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  that 
period — her  fair  hair  parted  on  a  polished  forehead,  flowed  rather 
in  shining  waves  than  curls,  over  the  white  kerchief  pinned 
squarely  with  a  large  gold  brooch  across  her  bosom,  and  her 
downcast  eyes  seldom  looked  askance  at  the  gallants  who  doffed 
their  plumed  caps  as  they  stepped  aside,  while  she  glided  the  few 
steps  from  door  to  door,  and  stole  in  at  the  low  postern  of  the 
cathedral. 

Most  constant  at  matins  in  the  choir,  whose  eyes  rested  longer 
on  the  slight  kneeling  figure  of  the  unconscious  maiden  below, 
was  Philip  de  Marnix,  Lord  of  St.  Aldcgonde,  who,  in  spite  of 
rank  and  wealth,  was  yet  only  a  distant  worshipper  of  sweet  Anno 
of  Antwerp.  On  high  state  days,  when  the  banker  took  his 
daughter  abroad  with  him  in  the  open  coach,  her  little  cap  and 
modest  dress  exchanged  for  rustling  silks  and  webs  of  gossamer 
lace,  veiling  her  beauty,  St.  Aldcgonde  on  his  prancing  horse  was 
always  foremost  on  the  course,  and  when  beckoned  by  the  banker 
to  discufs  some  weighty,  low-voiced  matter,  as  he  frequently  was, 
his  haughty  statclincss  afforded  only  a  low  bow  to  the  silent 
daughter.  Thus  time  slipped  by  till  the  Netherlands  were  gather- 
ing their  strength  to  contend  with  their  Spanish  master,  and  men 
looked  darkly  at  each  other,  not  knowing  where  next  would  fall 
the  keen  axe  of  the  "  Council  of  Blood ;"  and  if  by  chance  the 
former  gay  Philip  of  St.  Aldcgonde  was  seen  upon  the  street,  his 
trembling  acquaintances  crossed  over  and  left  him  free  sway  over 
an  empty  walk,  for  his  name  was  mixed  up  with  treason,  and  they 
whispered  that  Montigny,  Egmont  and  the  Nassaus  supplied  the 
place  of  boon  companions.  But  not  oven  the  regent  herself  sus- 
pected the  wealthiest  banker  of  Antwerp,  who  still  dealt  on  the 
exchange  and  rolled  in  his  gorgeous  chariot. 

Affairs  were  in  thh  state,  when,  one  night,  three  men  sat  round 
a  table  in  conclave  in  a  luxurious  apartment  in  the  banker's  house. 
Now  and  then  from  his  counting-room  the  banker  walked  slowly 
in,  and  at  such  times  the  voices  waxed  louder,  the  eyes  of  the 
councillors  sparkled  somewhat  brighter,  aud  the  little  guard,  in 
her  white  linen  cap,  who  sat  without  the  door  on  the  last  step  of 
a  broad  staircase,  trembled  and  whispered  an  earnest  prayer  to 
hcrsolf,  for  Anne  of  Antwerp  was  also  entangled  in  treason.  These 


men  were  William  of  Orange,  at  that  time  thought  to  be  dis- 
affected and  in  Germany,  Florence  de  Montmorency  and  Philip 
de  Marnix.  The  latter  sat  with  arms  folded  before  him  on  the 
table,  listening  to  the  slow  demonstration  of  Orange,  and  curbing 
with  noble  calmness,  the  eager  chafing  of  Montmorency. 

"  To  the  devil  with  thy  hither  and  yons  !"  at  last  cried  Mont- 
morency, starting  to  his  feet  and  pacing  the  room  in  a  passion. 
"  Will  I  lie  in  a  ditch  that  my  throat  may  be  cut,  while  thou  art 
figuring  here  and  ciphering  there— crawling  on  thy  snail's  pace  ?" 

"But  can  we  do  aught,  friend,"  suggested  Orange,  in  a  slow 
voice,  "  till  we  sec  clearly  about  us,  till  we  have  our  ingots  piled 
in  the  vaults  below,  and  our  men  drilled  and  paid?" 

"And  why  art  thou  not  drilling  and  paying!  Here  are  thy 
ingots  I" 

"But  not  enough  of  them,"  interposed  Orange. 

"  There  arc  enough  for  the  onset,  and  he  is  a  poor  tool  who, 
having  the  reins  in  his  hand,  drives  not  on  and  conquers  I  What 
is  thy,  device,  St.  Aldcgonde,  but  'Rejms  aillems  V  Wilt  thou  rest 
here  and  hereafter,  too  ?  Up  man,  for  our  liberties,  and  if  thou 
canst  not  tear  the  crown  from  this  villain's  head,  earn  in  dying  a 
crown  for  thyself  in  heaven  !" 

The  blood  rose  to  St.  Aldegonde's  cheek  at  the  taunt,  but  com- 
pressing his  lips  he  remained  a  moment  silent  in  stern  self-control. 

"  Thou  knowest,  Montigny,"  he  answered  then,  calmly,  "that 
I  am  in  the  work  as  deeply  as  thou  ;  and  that  a  sentence  of  death 
or  banishment  hangs  over  my  head,  waiting  but  for  mo  to  cut  the 
thread.  If  we  start  on  these  expeditions,  it  is  done,  and  what 
good  I  might  do  the  cause  in  the  end,  frustrated.  It  is  better  to 
advance  slowly  and  surely,  and  at  last  fall  on  our  enemy  and 
sweep  away  resistance." 

His  kindling  eye  had  arrested  Montigny,  who  could  bnt  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  the  words,  although  with  a  new  burst  of 
angry  thought,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  And  what  will  ye  do  with  my  summons  f  If  ye  begin  iho 
contest  straightway,  I  am  safe— I  can  join  you  ;  but  if  ye  de- 
lay, I  must  olf  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  there  be  detained  all 
through  the  struggle,  and  a  pitiful  deal  of  help  to  the  cause  will 
that  be  !  Here  is  the  letter,"  and  from  beneath  his  doublet  he  pro- 
duced the  royal  missive.  "  '  Our  much  beloved  subject  and  dear 
friend,'  "  ho  read,  "  '  with  these  presents  wo  request  thine  imme- 
diate attendance  at  our  court  of  Madrid,  for,  apart  from  the  af- 
fairs concerning  which  our  loved  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  have 
deputized  thee,  thon  wilt  transact  for  us  a  matter  to  be  confided  to 
no  ear  but  thine  !'  Bah  !  an  unlooked-for  trust !  Know  I  not 
what  that  mcaneth  ?  This  is  its  translation — '  I  suspect  thee  of 
treason,  and  will  keep  thee  here  till  I  prove  it,  and  the  matter 
for  thine  car  alone  is  the  sharpening  of  a  broad-axe  I'  That  is 
what  my  royal  despatch  meaneth." 

"  That  can  scarcely  be,"  said  Orange,  "  for  Egmont — " 

"  Egmont !"  cried  Montigny,  wheeling  round,  "  he  is  never 
twice  on  the  same  ground.  Now,  a  faithful  child  of  the  church, 
to-morrow,  a  dealer  in  rank  heresy." 

"  Egmont,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "  if  ho  is  changeable,  is 
at  least  sincere ;  he,  it  is  well  known,  is  concerned  in  this  matter, 
and  till  he  is  arrested,  do  not  believe,  Montigny,  that  thou  art 
suspected." 

St.  Aldcgonde  looked  up  with  eagle  glances.  "  The  order  for 
the  arrest  of  Egmont,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  impressive  voice,  "  is 
already  filled  out  and  signed.  I  myself  saw  it  and  warned  him, 
and  if  he  be  not  here  ere  I  finish  my  sentence,"  and  he  laid  his 
watch  on  the  table  before  him,  "  the  chains,  that  only  loosen  with 
death,  will  be  clanking  upon  him  !" 

As  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  Montigny  stood 
breathless  and.'silent,  while  Orange,  roused  into  vehemence,  poured 
curses  through  his  teeth.  At  this  moment,  Anne  of  Antwerp 
opened  the  door,  and  a  tall  man  in  elegant  attire,  but  pale  and 
weary-looking,  stood  before  them  ;  it  was  Egmont. 

"  Safe  !  Safe,  by  Jove  I"  shouted  St.  Aldegonde,  springing  to 
his  feet  and  thrusting  the  stranger  into  his  own  seat. 

"  And  the  warrant  V  cried  the  others,  in  a  breath. 

"  Here!"  was  the  only  answer  Egmont  vouchsafed,  as  he  held 
forth  the  parchment  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  saw  it  slowly 
fall  away  in  ashes. 

"  And  thou  hast  received  my  warning  1"  asked  St.  Aldegonde. 

"  Ay — and  boldly  secured  the  document.  Dogged  all  over  the 
city,  I  havo  but  just  slipped  the  hound,  and  hero  am  I,  where,  if  he 
track  me,  ye  are  hardly  safe  !" 

"  And  what  next  ?"  cried  Montigny. 

"  If  the  life  of  Egmont  and  the  contingent  safety  of  Hoome  are 
of  value,"  replied  St.  Aldcgonde,  "  thy  desperate  measures  must 
be  adopted — armor  to  the  teeth,  war  to  the  death  1" 

"  True  !  true  !"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

"  There  is  no  other  recourse,"  said  St.  Aldegonde,  sadly. 

"  Nevertheless  it  perilleth  our  cause !"  replied  Egmont. 

"  But  if  thou  diest,  and  Montigny  obeyeth  the  summons,  that 
cause  is  as  good  as  lost,"  answered  St.  Aldegonde.  "  But  it  is  all 
contingency,  and  one  bold  stroke  may  astonish  all  that  Spanish 
world  to  silence  and  submission." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  precise,  slow 
gravity,  as  he  looked  over  the  maps  beside  him,  "  every  hour  is 
worth  a  million  guilders.  With  sunrise  ye  all  know  what  is  to 
be  done.  Thou,  prince  (turning  to  Egmont),  wilt  return  as  be- 
fore to  court ;  believe  me,  at  present  the  matter  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed up.  Montigny  will  await  tho  event  of  news  from  ray  broth- 
er ;  if  it  is  success,  then  he  joins  us  openly ;  if  failure,  then  let 
him  dissemble,  and  go  forward  on  his  Spanish  journey.  It  is  a 
bold  cast,  but  bear  a  bold  brow  !" 

"  There  is  but  one  man  whom  I  foar,"  said  Egmont :  "  if  he 
behold  me  among  ye,  or  knoweth  of  our  league,  death  to  us,  dis- 
grace to  our  cause.     It  is  Vargas !" 


They  all  sat  in  easy  postures  round  the  table,  when  the  voice  of 
St.  Aldcgonde  broke  tho  silence  in  the  refrain  of  fa  old  Dutch 
war-song.  The  words  of  their  native  tongue  roused  all  their 
souls  to  a  fire  that  sparkled  in  their  eyes,  and  a  force  that  gave 
melody  to  each  voice.  Suddenly,  ere  they  had  ceased,  they  were 
aware  of  the  sweet  voice  of  little  Anne  of  Antwerp  chant- 
ing the  evening  Bcnedicite,  a  preconcerted  signal  of  danger  in  the 
rear.  The  front  square,  then,  was  safe,  and  thither  they  rapidly 
made  their  way.  Standing  one  moment  at  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment in  the  squire,  they  wrung  each  others'  hands.  From  behind 
tho  monument  peered  forth  the  glistening  eyes  of  a  dark,  crafty 
faco.  It  was  Vargas  1  Thus  they  parted  on  their  different  ways. 
St.  Aldegonde  to  plotting  and  battle — Orango  to  his  German 
court — Egmont  to  tho  scaffold — and  Florence  de  Montmorency 
to  dio  in  tho  prisons  of  Spain.  Back  in  tho  mansion  of  the  bank- 
er, where  the  men  of  the  law  were  already  knocking  for  entrance, 
sweet  Anne  of  Antwerp  still  chanted  the  last  verses  of  the  Bcne- 
dicite with  unfaltering  voice.  *  *  * 

A  year's  time  flew  on  all  too  quickly  for  the  patriots.  Egmont 
now  indeed  arrested,  languished  within  tho  castle  of  Ghent.  The 
expeditions  of  Coqucville  and  Hoogstraten  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  the  people  turned  their  eager  eyes  toward  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange and  his  brothers  for  aid,  while  Philip  of  St.  Aldcgonde, 
heard  of  here  and  there,  seen  by  none,  was  yet  as  firmly  trusted 
in  for  the  coming  struggle,  as  if  his  very  name  insured  success. 

The  occasion  of  the  semi-annual  fair  at  Antwerp  had  called  the 
inhabitants  of  half  the  country  round  into  the  swarming  city  j 
booths  of  fresh  greenery  were  everywhere  erected  through  the 
public  streets  and  squares,  and  myriad  stalls  groaned  beneath 
loads  of  tempting  wares,  luscious  fruits  and  vegetables  with  the 
dew  still  on  their  curling  green  leaves.  The  cool  morning 
winds,  rolling  in  across  the  sea  from  the  harbor  bristling  with  masts, 
deepened  the  color  on  the  cheeks  of  many  a  black-eyed  Dutch 
maiden,  but  called  none  to  those  of  the  fair  Anne  of  Antwerp, 
who  stole  round  demurely,  and  with  basket  on  her  arm  went  mar- 
keting throughout  the  crowded  streets,  whither  her  father  had  sent 
her  with  a  message  for  the  patriots,  if  any  such  she  chanced  to 
see.  Many  months  no  smile  had  been  seen  on  her  face  ;  but  yet, 
as  if  with  a  species  of  sunny  presence,  she  melted  a  path  through 
the  noisy  thoroughfares  where  many  a  stout  man  could  hardly 
havo  wedged  his  way,  and  called  a  benignant  smile  to  tho  lips  of 
the  hearty  hucksterwomen,  as  speedily  followed  by  a  brief  "  God 
bless  her  !"  Once  delayed  for  a  moment  by  some  obstacle,  a  fa- 
miliar face  dazzled  her  vision,  and  a  familiar  voice  uttered  in  her 
ear — "  third  stall,  Place  of  tho  Regent."  The  face  was  a  smiling 
one,  but  so  quickly  come  and  gone  that  she  turned  to  look  for  it, 
ere  she  could  call  to  mind  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Hardly  had 
she  bethought  herself  of  the  suspicion  she  might  excite,  and  re- 
sumed her  walk,  when  another  voice  whispered,  "  What  said  the 
patriot  to  pretty  Anne  t" — while  a  faco  of  a  different  character, 
full  of  rancorous  passions  and  with  dark,  glistening  eyes,  flashed 
across  her  path.  It  was  instantly  lost,  leaving  her  in  an  attitude 
of  quiet  and  unfeigned  wonder. 

Hovering  back  on  her  sight  it  came  again,  having  surveyed  her 
surprise.  '  Perchance,"  was  the  murmur  now,  "  I  was  a  fool  to 
think  pretty  Anne  knew  aught  of  treason  and  patriots,  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  Vargas  watcheth  thee,  little  maid  I"  And  again  it 
was  gone. 

An  hour's  leisure  walk  through  many  winding  ways  brought 
her  at  last  upon  tho  Place  of  the  Regent,  whither  the  first  voice 
had  directed  her.  Walking  modestly  along  the  way,  buying  her* 
a  bundle  of  rare  roots  with  the  crisp  green  tops  still  on  them,  and 
there  a  bunch  of  bursting  grapes  to  lay  in  contrast  beside  them, 
she  came  at  last  on  the  third  stall,  which  she  had  several  times  re- 
passed. Behind  hete,  her  eyes  assiduously  bent  on  her  knitting, 
and  only  now  and  then  lifted  from  beneath  their  shaggy  brows, 
with  a  shrewd  lookout  across  her  wares,  sat  a  great,  gaunt  market- 
woman,  in  a  flowered  chintz  gown,  and  a  high  Dutch  cap  with  a 
flapping  border.  One  could  scarcely  have  conjectured  rouge  to 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  ruddy  bloom  of  country  health  on 
her  cheeks,  nor  have  suspected  .any  design  in  the  streaks  of  snuff 
that  overlay  her  upper  lip,  and  her  black  hair  strewn  with  gray 
was  parted  on  her  forehead  and  neatly  brushed  beneath  her  cap, 
from  the  lappets  of  which  tho  second  link  of  some  great,  gold  ear- 
rings projected,  and  laid  the  rest  of  their  prodigious  length  upon 
her  shoulders.  Anne  stopped,  and  daintily  touched  an  orange 
from  among  the  piles  of  fruit,  with  the  tip  of  her  forefinger. 

"Are  these  Spanish  oranges  ?"  she  asked,  fixing  a  steady  glance 
on  the  market-woman,  who,  looking  up,  returned  the  glance  with 
interest. 

"  Not  Spanish  they  !"  replied  she,  with  a  broad  smile,  "  nor  yet 
grown  on  the  heights  of  Parma.  They  were  plucked  on  the  low- 
lands of  the  colonies.  And  ripe  oranges  they  are,  as  any  hare 
ever  been  in  the  dark  room  of  the  banker's  house  !" 

Putting  her  hand  in  the  basket,  Anne  drew  thence  a  folded 
parchment  and  extended  it  across  to  the  market  woman,  but  bare- 
ly had  the  hand  of  the  latter  touched  it,  than  a  third  hand,  a  dark, 
lean  hand,  clutched  nervously  between  and  snatched  the  parck- 
ment.  The  market-woman  sprung  over  the  stall  and  grasping  the 
thief  by  the  throat,  shook  him  till  his  teeth  rattled  in  his  head. 

"Help!  help!"  she  cried.  "A  rogue  robs  a  poor  woman!" 
while  little  Anne  of  Antwerp,  stooping  as  if  to  fasten  her  shoe- 
latchet,  snatched  the  parchment  from  the  villain's  hand. 

Meantime  a  crowd  of  the  citizens  had  collected  around,  and 
the  market-woman,  having  thrown  the  slippery  Vargas  to  the 
ground,  was  vigorously  drubbing  him  with  closed  fists  ;  but  writh- 
ing up  like  an  eel,  in  her  grasp,  the  man  sprung  tip  and  tore  cap, 
car-rings  and  hair  from  his  opponent's  head.  In  an  instant  the 
close,  curly  hair,  the  vigorous,  energetic  form,  the  noble  features 
of  the  proscribed  and  sentenced  Prince  of  Orange,  still  keeping 
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his  hold  of  Vargas,  was  exposed  to  the  citizens'  view.  A  moment 
a  breathless  silence  prevailed,  then  a  low,  whispered  "  The  Prince ! 
tho  Burgrave !"  stole  up. 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  discomfited  market-woman,  raising  one  hand 
with  n  salute,  "  William  of  Orange,  at  your  service  I" 

And  a  peal  like  thunder,  as  the  citizens  took  up  the  cry,  "  Or- 
ange-Nassau, our  prince  !"  shook  the  square  and  its  ancient  build- 
ings, while  falling  pell-mell  on  the  luckless  Vargas,  they  bore  him 
off  with  hoots  and  shouts  and  blows,  scarcely  daring  to  do  any 
more  serious  violence  to  the  emissary  of  the   hated  Alva. 

Looking  around  him  with  a  gracious  smile,  the  prince  took  up 
the  spoils  Vargas  had  torn  from  his  head,  and  quickly  meta- 
morphosed again  into  a  market-woman  as  tho  police  appeared 
upon  the  square,  received  the  parchment  from  Anne's  hand,  step- 
ped behind  the  booth,  and  stooping  as  if  to  pick  something  from 
the  ground,  immediately  disappeared  and  was  seen  no  more  that 
day.  Taking  her  basket  on  her  arm,  little  Anne  went  on  her 
way.  She  did  not  notice  as  she  gained  the  large  market-place, 
that  all  the  people  had  fallen  back  with  doffed  caps,  leaving  her 
alone  in  the  centre,  till  she  heard  tho  thunder  of  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  riding  down  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  at  their  head.  Sev- 
eral stray  cavaliers  rode  along  more  leisurely,  and  one,  the  last, 
appearing  from  a  narrow  alley,  struck  spurs  to  his  horse  and  leav- 
ing his  gayer  companions  behind,  joined  the  large  number  around 
the  duke.  Whichever  way  Anne  should  fly  there  was  equal  dan- 
ger from  tho  riders,  and  she  stood  still,  trusting  they  would  turn 
aside  and  save  her  ;  and  so  they  seemed  about  to  do,  when  Alva 
and  his  staff,  wheeling  their  steeds,  suddenly  checked  them  and 
surrounded  her  with  a  hollow  circle  of  cavaliers.  Looking  np  in 
a  troubled,  timid  way,  she  sg.iin  met  the  eyes  of  Vargas  escaped 
from  his  punishers,  and  tho  truth  flashed  on  her  that  she  was 
about  to  bo  informally  arrested  for  high  treason.  As  she  encoun- 
tered the  sarcastic  smile  of  Alva,  her  own  pretty  lip  curled  with 
contempt,  and  tho  steady  calmness  habitual  to  her,  returning, 
clothed  her  like  a  statue  in  folds  of  graceful,  motionless  ease. 

"  Well,  well,  little  dove,"  at  last  cried  Alva,  with  a  laugh, 
"  and  thou  playest  at  pecking  men's  eyes  out  ?  Hast  heard  an  old 
wifo's  tale  that  such  birds  peck  on  the  gibbet,  eh  ?  Thou'rt  a 
little  body  for  so  big  a  bunch  of  treason.  The  rack  and  thou,  I 
fear  me,  will  be  good  friends.  See  to  her,  some  one  of  ye  !"  he 
cried,  turning  to  his  followers.  "  Take  her  before  ye,  whilo  wo 
ride  onward  !"  and  Vargas  leaped  instantly  to  the  ground.  "Nay, 
not  thou,  Vargas  !"  he  said,  "  give  her  in  charge  of  some  other." 
"  Here  is  a  sooth  nest  for  so  shy  a  bird,"  cried  the  knight  who 
rode  up  from  the  alley  and  joined  them  last,  while  extending  his 
arms  as  he  bent  down,  the  heavy  black  plume  of  his  cap  mingled 
with  his  long  hair,  blew  forward,  overshadowing  his  countenance. 
Vargas  looked  to  Alva,  who  nodded  lightly,  saying :  "  Ay,  one 
as  well  as  another ;  ye  are  all  ready  enough  !"  and  Vargas,  seiz- 
ing tho  slender  waist,  swung  her  into  the  saddle  of  the  knight. 

"Forward,  sir  knight,  in  the  front  rank  with  me!"  continued 
Alva.  "  We  scarcely  hoped  to  take  such  booty  in  the  first  of  our 
little  canter  to  day.  And  now  to  the  castle  of  the  Three  Towers, 
where  our  dainty  prisoner  may  consider  her  ways  !" 

Suffering  Anno  to  lie  across  his  saddle,  without  attention  to  her 
personal  comfort,  taking  care  only  lest  she  should  slip  from  him, 
the  knight  obeyed  and  took  the  third  station  on  his  left  hand, 
while  Vargas  led  off  his  horse  in  another  direction,  and  with  a 
waving  of  the  duke's  hand,  the  party  rode  slowly  on,  for  the 
steeds  of  most,  tired  of  prancing  all  day  in  the  city,  were  jaded 
and  spiritless  ;  and  more  wearied  than  any,  with  downward  head 
and  loose  bridle,  cantered  nervelessly  along  the  steed  of  the  knight 
who  held  the  prisoner.  Although  still  about  a  stone's  throw  dis- 
tant, they  were  approaching  the  cast  gate,  open  for  the  entrance 
of  the  country  folk,  through  which  could  be  seen  the  long  heath, 
the  arm  of  the  sea  with  its  bridge,  and  the  wood  beyond. 

"  Thon  hast  not  much  regard  for  our  little  traitor's  ease,"  said 
Alva,  bending  forward  to  address  the  knight.  "  If  thou  breakest 
her  back  now,  the  rich  confession  we  hope  for  will  be  lost.  Lift 
her  somewhat." 

The  knight  did  so,  whispering  :  "  Cling  to  me  closely,  and 
fear  not !" 

"  Ha !"  cried  Alva,  bending  forward  once  more,  as  if  he  saw  a 
faco  he  was  uncertain  of,  and  would  see  it  again,  "  is  it  not — I 
thought  it  Garcilasso  !  Ha  !  what  is  this  ?  Close  the  gates  I" 
Before  the  words  were  finished,  plunging  the  rowels  deep  into 
the  heavy  flanks,  and  drawing  tight  the  bridle,  swift  as  the  arrow 
shot  from  the  bow,  the  knight  with  his  burden  darted  from  the 
company,  clattered  down  tho  steep,  stony  street,  flashed  through 
the  gates  with  fifty  bullets  whistling  round  him,  turned  lightly  in 
his  saddle,  waving  his  plumed  cap  with  the  grace  of  St.  Alde- 
gondc,  and  cried  loudly,  "Repos  aiUeurs,"  as  he  galloped  along 
the  plain.  Obedient  to  the  duke's  first  order,  the  gates  clanged 
behind  him,  and  when,  after  an  angry  delay,  they  were  opened, 
St.  Aldegondc,  on  a  steed  now  all  spirit  and  fire,  had  crossed  the 
heath  and  bridge,  and  was  fast  disappearing  within  the  wood. 

Having  picked  a  slow  way  for  a  few  miles  through  the  forest,  little 
Anno  clinging  to  him  for  support,  and  her  face  hidden  on  his  arm, 
St.  Aldegondc  at  last  turned  into  an  obscure  bridle-path,  and  thus 
in  about  an  hour,  came  upon  the  open  country.  Dashing  along 
for  several  leagues,  neither  spoke,  and  the  shadows  of  evening 
were  falling,  when  gently  lifting  the  face  on  his  arm,  he  perceived 
that,  utterly  weary  with  various  suppressed  emotions,  she  was 
sleeping.  The  linen  cap  had  been  torn  from  her  head  by  tin  rude 
grasp  of  Vargas,  and  wrapping  her  from  the  damp  in  his  short 
cloak,  ho  laid  the  head  tenderly  on  his  shoulder,  and  still  rode  on. 
At  last  he  entered  the  court  of  a  ruined  fortress,  and  sounding  a 
low  note  on  tho  horn  hanging  there,  that,  waking  Anne  from  her 
sleep,  re-echoed  among  all  the  vaults  and  arches,  he  dismounted 
ami  placed  her  o\\  her  feet. 


"  Where  am  I?  where  am  I  V  she  cried,  in  bewilderment. 

St.  Aldegondc,  taking  her  hands,  re-assured  her.  In  a  short 
time,  a  torch  appeared  on  the  balcony  above,  and  winding  slowly 
down  tho  narrow  corridor,  a  woman  of  a  sharp  countenance,  shad- 
ing the  torch  with  one  hand,  peered  forth  into  the  night. 

"  Haste,  let  Hanz  bring  the  gray,"  shouted  St.  Aldcgondo. 

"Ah,  ha!  whom  have  we  here?"  cried  tho  woman.  "Is  it 
thou  ?     And  what  dainty  luggage  is  that  across  thine  arm  f" 

"  Haste,  Gretchen  !  we  are  in  danger  !" 

"  First  answer  me,  or  thou  shalt  not  have  the  gray,  to-night. 
Answer  me  !"  she  cried,  with  a  vehement  persistency  that  pro- 
claimed her  the  harmless  housekeeper  of  the  patriot's  rendezvous, 
whose  cunning  insanity  disarmed  all  suspicion.  "  Ah,  well,"  she 
said  in  a  moment,  half  turning  away,  "  the  gray  can  stay  in  his 
stable!  Who  is  it?"  she  added,  looking  over  her  shoulder,  as  if 
giving  him  a  last  chance. 

"It  is  my  wife!"  said  St.  Aldcgonde,  with  a  great  rush  at  his 
heart,  as  he  felt  the  thrill  and  tremble  of  tho  little  figure  by  him. 

"  No  doubt !  no  doubt !"  replied  the  woman.  "  She  is  a  pretty 
lady !  a  pretty  lady  I"  And  so  saving,  and  nodding  her  head  re- 
peatedly, she  vanished,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  servant  appeared 
with  the  gray,  and  led  away  the  animal  that  had  served  so  well. 

"  Whither  ridcth  my  lord  now  V  asked  Anno  timidly. 

"  Forward  to  the  hill  and  village  of  Hcyligerlce,  my  lady,"  re- 
plied St.  Aldegondc,  in  a  somewhat  satiric  manner  at  her  formality. 

"And  I V  asked  Anne,  again. 

"  Thou  gocst  with  me,"  ho  answered  tenderly,  and  repenting 
of  his  former  address. 

"I  must  go  back  to  Antwerp — to  my  father,"  said  Anne,  turn- 
ing away.     "  I  must  not  go  with  thee." 

"  Dost  thou  desire  it  *     Wishcst  thou  to  go  with  mo  %" 

Anne  answered  nothing. 

"  Thy  father  hath  long  since  transferred  his  property  to  the  free 
realm  across  the  water.  He  also  hath  escaped  this  day  a  sudden 
death,  and  awaits  thee  at  ncyligcrlee." 

He  mounted,  and  taking  her  by  the  hands  raised  her  lightly  to 
the  saddle.  Folding  her  closely  to  him,  he  was  gathering  the  reins 
in  his  hand,  when  suddenly  appearing  again,  burdened  with  a 
large  military  cloak,  the  crazy  woman  exclaimed,  "  Hero !  hero  ! 
thon  hast  wrapped  thine  own  round  thy  wife  and  must  take 
this  thyself!"  And  standing  on  tiptoe,  she  flung  it  upon  his 
shoulders. 

Anne  timidly  raised  her  hand  and  fastened  the  clasp,  and  in  a 
moment  they  were  once  more  dashing  along  the  highway.  With 
the  first  pale  streak  of  sunrise,  Anne  nestled  by  her  father's  side 
in  the  camp,  while  her  rescuer  received  congratulations  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  daring,  and  listened  to  the  plans  for  the  fortification. 

"  Now  rest  thee  for  the  space  of  two  hours,"  they  cried,  leaving 
tho  tent,  "  and  thou  wilt  be  fresher  for  a  day's  hot  work."  St. 
Aldcgonde  was  also  striding  haughtily  away,  when  little  Anne 
sprung  forward  and  kneeled  at  his  feet. 

"  Thou  hast  saved  me  from  disgrace  and  temptation,  from  tor- 
ture and  death  !"  she  murmured.  "  All  my  life  could  not  repay 
thee.     I  have  nothing  but  my  prayers  for  thee." 

"  Pray  then,  sweet  Anne,"  said  Philip,  bending  and  looking 
straight  into  her  beautiful  eyes,  "  pray  thou  that  the  one  hope  of 
my  heart  and  life  may  be  granted  mo !"    And  he  left  her. 

The  sun  lay  full  on  the  plain  and  hill,  tlirowing  shadows  that 
half  hid  the  numbers  of  the  patriots  (who  appeared,  in  their  well- 
purposed  disorder,  like  a  small  band  of  illdisciplincd  outlaws  in 
a  finely  entrenched  position),  and  lighting  up  the  bold  infantry  and 
dashing  horsemen  of  the  Spanish  army,  who  advanced  across  the 
plain,  full  of  contempt  for  their  silent  foe,  and  eager  for  the  con- 
test. Desirous  of  deciding  the  affair,  they  were  angrily  accusing 
their  commander,  Count  Arembcrg,  of  treachery  and  cowardice, 
and  stinging  him  on  with  goading  satire  to  give  battle  against  his 
judgment  and  to  his  ruin.  At  last,  spreading  into  broad  sheets  of 
living  mail,  the  royal  troops  drove  on,  and  the  crash  of  the  meet- 
ing armies  shook  the  ground  like  an  earthquake.  Swathed  in 
smoke  and  drowned  in  volleying  thunder,  nothing  for  a  long  timo 
could  be  seen  of  tho  commanders,  except  by  their  immediate  at- 
tendants, but  in  any  rolling  away  of  the  sulphurous  clouds,  was 
seen  the  flashing  battle-axe  of  St.  Aldegonde,  swinging  among 
the  thickest  of  the  Spaniards. 

A  momentary  cessation  of  the  artillery  and  opening  of  the 
smoke  directed  all  eyes  to  the  centre,  where  St.  Aldegonde  stood 
in  his  stirrups,  and  showering  down,  single-handed,  mighty  blows 
on  the  hosts  about  him,  but  a  wall  of  Spanish  infantry  at  this  mo- 
ment separated  him  from  his  followers,  and  taking  him  without  a 
wound,  and  never  delaying  to  bind  his  arms,  they  bore  him  off  the 
field,  and  left  him  in  charge  with  three  strong  bravos  in  the  tent  of 
Count  Arembcrg.  Long  hours  passed  on,  and  chafing  at  this  end 
of  all  his  glory,  St.  Aldegondc  still  stood  in  the  tent  of  his  con- 
queror, watched  by  two  soldiers  at  the  raised  curtain,  and  more 
strongly  by  one  who  was  the  devoted  body-servant  of  Arembcrg. 
At  last  the  calmness  of  his  old  philosophy  curbed  him,  and  with 
a  prayerful  heart  he  determined  to  take  all  things  as  they  came. 
Suddenly  a  voice  without  the  tent,  and  appearing  to  come  from  a 
ditch,  cried,  "  Atneran  los  Flamenros .'"  and  a  head  and  shoulders, 
quickly  followed  by  a  little  scarlet-clad  body,  clambered  up  the 
side  and  came  gaily  towards  the  tent,  bearing  a  canteen  and  glass- 
es, and  singing  a  blithe  carol  in  perfect  Spanish. 

"  So,  ye  lazy  dogs  !"  she  cried,  merrily,  "  here  ye  sit  napping  it, 
while  better  men  waste  their  lives  in  battle  !     What  do  ye  here  V 

"  Do  ?  Enough,  I  trow,"  answered  one,  gruffly.  "  Here  are 
wo  set  to  watch  a  lay  that  brings  us  neither  profit  nor  credit. 
What's  in  thy  flask,  merry  maid  ?" 

"  A  draught  too  f  ne  for  sleepy  souls  like  ye.  Who  is  your 
prisoner  i" 

"  Philip  de  Marnbt !  the  tiger!" 


"  St.  Aldegonde  *  Bah  !  And  it  takes  three  men  to  guard  St. 
Aldegonde  !  Ye  need  refreshment !  Take  it,  prithee  !"  And  she 
poured  them  out,  several  times,  brimming  glasses. 

"  All,  but  he  fought  well !"  said  one. 

"I  hope,  for  his  credit,  he  did,"  answered  tho  girl.  "I  suppose 
even  ye,  if  thus  put  to  it,  with  death  whichever  way  ye  went,  would 
have  bestirred  yourselves  a  bit  I" 

"  Many  a  brave  Spaniard  bit  the  dust  beneath  him  I" 

"  Maurice  V  cried  tho  girl,  "  did  he  slay  Maurice  V 

"  Troth  !  I  know  not  who  Maurice  is !" 

"  Ah,  true,  he  is  not  of  thy  company.  No  more  am  I,  but  I 
saw  yo  thirsty  villains  lying  here,  and  so  clomb  across  tho  ditch, 
that  ye  might  drink  ray  health." 

All  this  while  she  had  been  plying  them  with  strong  wine,  and 
now,  looking  within  the  tent  again,  she  said  to  tho  body-servant 
who  kept  more  immediate  guard  over  St.  Aldegonde  : 

"  And  thou  ?     By'r  lady,  drinkest  not  V 

"If  I  do,  thou  must  bring  it  me !"  was  tho  response. 

"Fie!  thou'rt  livelier  than  thy  mates  even.  I  hope  thy  wife — 
thou  hast  a  wife  % — giveth  thee  tether  enough  abroad,  for  thou  hast 
none  at  home,  I  see,  or  thou  would'st  not  suffer  a  lass  to  wait  on 
thee.     Here !     Guzzle !" 

"  It  is  fine  wine  I"  cried  one  of  the  two  at  the  tent  door. 

"  Thinkcst  so  V  returned  she.  "  There  is  a  cask  of  it  down  be- 
hind the  ditch  yonder.  I  will  stand  guard  for  ye  while  yo  roll  it 
hither.  It  hath  the  brand  on  it.  Fine  wine  indeed,  and  not  such 
as  ye  wretches  get  every  day  1" 

"  Go  not !"  cried  the  body-servant  to  the  others,  as  they  started. 
"  By  heaven — stay  1" 

But  the  men  were  already  running  down  to  the  ditch.  Suddenly 
a  great  cry  went  up  from  the  raging  melee.     "  Arcmberg  is  6lain  1" 

"Ah,  yes!"  said  the  girl.  "Did  I  tell  thee  Arembcrg  wag 
slain  t  What  matters  it  ?  There  are  braver  left,  and  no  longer 
shall  we  bold  children  of  Spain  be  mastered  by  a  Flemish  knight." 

The  body-servant  sprung  to  his  feet — "  Wretch !"  he  cried,  "  is 
it  true  ?  have  I  tasted  fine  wine  and  my  master  dead  upon  the 
field  V  And  like  a  wounded  deer  he  bounded  from  the  tent, 
while  the  others  beholding  him  and  thinking  their  prisoner  escaped, 
dropped  the  cask  and  started  in  full  pursuit  after  him. 

"Now!  now  is  thy  time !"  said  the  girl  to  St.  Aldegonde. 
"  Across  the  ditch,  behind  the  Vosque,  and  a  horse  awaits  thee. 
Back  !  back  to  the  battle  !" 

She  tore  off  the  dark  locks  beneath  her  cap  and  plume,  and 
seized  his  hand.  Heavens  !  was  it  little  Anne  of  Antwerp  who 
had  thus  repaid  her  debt  ?  A  bitter  feeling  as  though  he  had  been 
defrauded  of  a  right,  stole  over  him  even  while  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  yet  with  sunset  the  battle  of  Heyligcrleo  was 
won,  and  little  Anne,  in  her  former  garb  was  unbuckling  the  ar- 
mor from  the  brave  old  banker,  while  St.  Aldegonde  with  folded 
arms  stood  looking  gloomily  down. 

"  I  mmt  wed  thee,  dear,  "  to  some  one,"  said  her  father,  jokingly. 
"  'Twere  wrong  to  waste  thy  sweetness  on  this  old  self  longer." 

Laying  her  soft  cheek  closo  to  his,  she  whispered  that  all  her 
life  her  dear  father  was  her  charge,  and  seemed,  despite  her  size, 
to  be  defending  him  from  danger,  and  caring  for  him  through  the 
world.  St.  Aldegonde  saw  her  no  more  that  night,  and  on  the 
next  morning,  the  ship,  whose  white  sails  puffed  over  the  blue  bay, 
•bore,  sad  and  quiet,  Anno  and  her  father  to  the  English  shore. 

Four  years  slid  slowly  by,  and  the  Netherlands,  victorious,  were 
almost  dictating  their  own  terms  to  the  would-be  inflexible  King 
of  Spain.  Four  years  in  the  colonies  had  wrought  most  glorious 
and  wonderful  changes,  yet  in  England  had  evolved  but  little  new. 
Still  sweet  Anne  of  Antwerp  went  on  her  round  of  household  du- 
ties gently  and  noiselessly,  and  though  the  blush  of  health  sat  on 
her  check,  yet  it  was  so  overshadowed  by  the  veil  of  some  secret 
sorrow,  that  nothing  but  the  faintest  tinge  of  rose  proclaimed  its 
presence.  True,  her  father  had  been  peacefully  dead  for  a  year 
and  upwards,  but  she  was  young,  and  such  griefs  resolve  them- 
selves rather  into  tender  memories,  than  dwell  in  permanent  and 
poignant  suffering ;  and  night  and  morning  her  prayers  to  Heaven 
alone  told  of  her  sadness. 

Far  out  at  sea,  from  her  chamber  window  one  balmy  night,  she 
had  casually  noticed  a  flitting  sail,  and  when  in  the  morning,  a 
splendid  galley  lay  moored  near  shore,  bearing  certain  famous 
arms  on  its  prow,  with  the  device,  "Repos  ailleurs,"  her  heart  beat 
fearfully,  and  the  prayer  she  had  often  prayed  for  strength  she 
prayed  again  more  fervently,  before  she  descended  into  the  court- 
yard, to  greet  the  noble  strangers.  It  was  evening  again,  ere, 
busy  with  ceremonies  and  with  her  other  guests,  she  had  address- 
ed a  word  to  St.  Aldegondc ;  but  now,  suddenly  coming  where  he 
sat  alone  on  a  balcony,  she  would  have  retreated  had  he  not  risen 
and  taken  her  hand.     A  silence  ensued. 

"  I  have  not  yet  congratulated  my  lord,"  at  last  she  said,  in  a 
clear  voice,  "on  the  freedom  of  our  native  land." 

"  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary,"  was  the  reply,  "since  he  wishcth 
other  and  faster  bonds !  Sweet  Anne,  my  love,"  and  he  gathered 
her  to  his  heart,  "  do  I  worship  thee  in  vain  ?" 

With  her  face  on  his  breast,  little  Anne  uttered  no  word. 

"  Anne,  what  said  I  when  mad  Gretchen  asked  who  wert  thou  V 

"  Thou  saidst,"  she  slowly  replied,  freeing  herself,  and  standing 
blushing  before  him,  "  '  She  is  my  wife.' " 

"And  to-morrow,  sweet  love  of  mine,  if  one  asked  me  thus, 
and  I  must  needs  speak  truth,  what  might  I  say  ?" 

This  time  the  face  drooped  till  all  the  fine  waves  of  hair  hung 
about  it,  ere  she  answered — "  She  is  my  wife." 

A  day  passed,  and  the  galley  weighing  anchor,  spread  all  its 
snowy  sails  for  Antwerp,  well  freighted  with  noble  hearts  and  with 
precious  store  of  wealth.  Dipping  down  its  golden  beak  among 
blue  waves,  it  sailed  gaily  on,  for  it  bore  the  Lord  and  Lady  of 
St.  Aldcgonde. 
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JOHN  ELIOT  PREACHING  TO  THE  INDIANS. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  an  original  design  made  for 
u  by  an  artist  who  has  often  enriched  the  Pictorial  with  his  elabo- 
rate illustration*.  It  carries  us  far  back  in  the  past — to  that  period 
when  John  Eliot,  the  "Apostle  of  New  England"  (Bancroft 
terms  him  the  "  morning  star  of  missionary  enterprise  "),  having, 
with  incredible  labor — a  labor  that  threw  the  patient  toil  of  the 
Benedictines  far  into  the  shade, — mastered  the  strange  tongue  of 
the  Dative  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  first  began  to  address  them 
as  a  friend,  a  brother  and  a  teacher.  He  stands  in  the  midst  of 
an  attentive  group,  his  Indian  Bible  in  his  hand,  commenting  on 
the  word  of  life.  No  cathedral  arch  rises  over  him — no  cunning- 
wrought  shaft  rears  its  graceful  proportions  beside  him  ;  but  the 
vault  of  heaven  bends  above — the  forest  lifts  it*  colamnsinto  view, 
and  the  greensward  takes  the  place  of  tesselated  pavement  in  the 
broad  field  sanctified  by  the  primitive  worship  of  the  apostle  and 
his   disciples.     A   strange  congregation   indeed ! — warriors    and 


thoughts  of  leading  men  among  the  colonists.  To  shed  light  npon 
the  darkness  of  their  souls,  to  rescue  them  from  the  thrall  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance,  to  give  them,  in  place  of  the  precarious  sub- 
sistence afforded  by  the  chase,  the  certain  and  reliable  resources  of 
agriculture,  was  the  object  of  the  true  philanthropists  among  the 
Puritans.  The  benevolence  of  heart  which  John  Eliot  possessed, 
early  enlisted  him  in  this  noble  cause,  and  the  field  of  action  pre- 
sented within  the  limits  of  the  English  plantations  was  one  well 
suited  to  inspire  him  with  a  high  and  holy  ambition.  There  were 
nearly  twenty  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  English  settlements. 
Eliot  commenced  his  laborious  task  in  1646.  The  first  step  was 
to  acquire  the  Indian  language — a  task  from  which  a  less  resolute 
scholar  might  have  shrunk  appalled.  The  difficulty  may  bo  ap- 
preciated when,  from  a  single  specimen  of  their  fonguc,  the  Indian 
word  Nammatchechodtanlamoonrjanunnonash  signifying  in  English 
no  more  than  our  lusts.  The  longest  and  harshest  compound 
words  of  German  arc  musical  brevities  compared  with  the  disso- 


opinion,  circumstances  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  dis- 
turbed the  relations  between  himself  and  the  theologians  of  bit 
colony.  Among  his  peculiar  notions,  he  entertained  the  opinion 
that  the  Indians  were  descended  from  the  Jews,  a  view  which  he 
explained  and  defended  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1660.  In  poli- 
tics, he  was  a  decided  democrat.  Hntchinson  rays  that  in  1660, 
the  governor  and  council  of  Massachusetts  pronounced  the  Chris- 
tian Commonwealth,  of  which  Eliot  was  the  author,  to  be  "full of 
seditious  principles  and  notion*  in  relation  to  all  established  gov- 
ernments in  the  Christian  world,  especially  against  the  govern- 
ment established  in  their  native  country. '  Upon  consultation 
with  the  elders,  a  formal  censure  was  deferred,  in  order  to  give  the 
heretical  republican  an  opportunity  for  recantation.  Eliot  accord- 
ingly drew  up  a  paper  which  was  deemed  satisfactory,  and  ordered 
by  the  general  court  to  be  posted  up  in  the  principal  towns  through- 
out the  colony.  In  it  the  apostle  fays  that  "  such  expressions  at 
do  manifestly  scandalize  the  government  of  England  by  king,  lord* 


hnntsmen — the  wife  old  men  of  the  tribe,  and  the  young  braves, 
with  their  dusky  mates  and  their  dark-hued  infants  tended  in  no 
English  fashion,  but  with  a  gentleness  no  English  mother  could 
find  fault  with.  The  garb  of  the  preacher  contrasts  with  the 
wild  costume  of  his  Indian  congregation,  with  their  plumes  and 
wampum  belts,  their  rude  ornaments,  their  leggings,  moccasins 
and  bctwls.  The  whole  scene  is  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest. 
The  countenances  of  the  Indians,  though  grave  and  impressive, 
are  still  not  without  some  variety  of  expression.  You  trace  in 
their  individual  faces,  doubt,  inquiry,  confidence,  hope,  faith  ;  but 
in  all,  rcspsct  and  docility.  John  Eliot  was  a  remarkable  man, 
"  whose  benevolence  almost  amounted  to  the  inspiration  of  genius," 
ravs  Brncroft.  He  was  born  in  England,  in  1604,  and  received  a 
finished  education  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  After  pursu- 
ing the  occupation  of  a  teacher  in  his  native  country,  he  came  to 
Massae  hnsetts  in  the  year  1631,  and  became  the  minister  of  Rox- 
bury.  The  spiritual  and  physical  condition  of  the  natives  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  English  settlement  had  occupied  the  anxious 
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nant  and  protracted  words  of  this  dialect.  Yet  Eliot  patiently 
pursued  his  linguistic  labors,  writing  at  the  end  of  his  grammar  of 
the  Indian  tongue,  "  Prayers  and  pains  through  faith  in  Christ  will 
do  anything."  He  next  accomplished  the  Herculean  task  of  trans- 
lating the  whole  Bible  into  the  Indian  language.  This  work  waa 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1664,  less  than  half  a  century  after  the 
landing  at  Plymouth,  and  the  first  Bible  ever  printed  in"  America. 
Eliot  now  went  among  the  natives,  preaching  the  gospel  and  teach- 
ing the  arts  of  civilized  life.  He  did  not  neglect  the  body  while 
ministering  to  the  soul.  He  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary 
who  preached  to  the  North  American  aborigines.  He  was  exposed 
to  every  hardship  and  suffering — to  the  rigors  of  climate,  to  exi- 
gencies which  tried  his  zeal  and  courage  to  the  utmost ;  but  he 
never  faltered,  and  accomplished  his  task  nobly  and  successfully. 
He  found  time,  amidst  his  jounieyings  and  teachings,  to  perform 
a  vast  amount  of  literary  labor — his  printed  works  forming  a 
voluminous  collection.  He  was  a  man  of  gruat  independence  of 
character,  and  of  some  eccentricity  both  of  habit  and  theological 


and  commons,  are  anti-christian,  and  that  all  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment, deduced  from  Scripture,  is  of  God,  and  to  be  subjected  to 
for  conscience'  sake ;  and  whatever  is  in  the  whole  epistle  or  book 
inconsistent  herewith,  he  docs,  at  once,  most  cordially  disown." 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his  labors,  Eliot  attained  the  age 
of  86,  dying  in  1690.  The  ardor  and  zeal  of  Eliot,  of  Mayh"W, 
and  of  others  who  followed  in  their  footsteps,  were  crowned  with 
the  happiest  success.  In  1660,  there  were  ten  towns  of  Indians  in 
Massachusetts  converted  to  the  Christian  religion.  In  1695,  there 
were  no  less  than  3000  adult  converts  in  the  islands  of  Nantucket 
and  Martha's  Vineyard.  At  Cambridge,  an  Indian  became  a 
bachelor  of  arts,  "t he  Christian  Indians,  though  twenty  timet 
more  numerous  than  the  whites  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  pre- 
served an  immutable  friendship  with  Massachusetts.  Bancroft 
does  full  justice  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  He  says: — "Fore- 
most among  these  early  missionaries — the  morning  star  of  mis- 
sionary enterprises — was  John  Eliot,  whose  benevolence  aim?* 
amounted  to  the  inspiration  of  genius." 
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HENRY  HUDSON. 

The  scene  depicted  npon  this  page,  nn  original  design  drawn 
for  us  by  the  same  artist  who  has  illustrated  the  labors  of  Eliot  on 
the  preceding  page,  is  one  of  unusual  interest — the  discorcry  by 
that  daring  navigator,  Henry  Hudson,  of  the  glorious  river  that 
bears  his  name.  We  behold  the  bounteous  and  beautiful  stream, 
lovelier  than  tho  storied  Rhine,  winding  its  way  among  the  High- 
lands, indenting  the  bold  and  wooded  6horcs  in  deep  bavs,  or 
gleaming  in  its  broad  openings  in  the  unclouded  light  of  day. 
Hudson's  ship — a  quaint  and  cumbrous  craft  compared  with  the 
vessels  of  to-day — with  its  high  stern  towering  out  of  the  water, 
lies  at  anchor.  Hudson  himself,  in  the  dress  of  the  last  century, 
followed  by  some  of  his  crew  of  Dutch  and  English,  is  conferring 
with  a  group  of  Indians,  whose  savage  and  picturesque  costume 
and  arms  contrast  strangely  with  the  dress  and  equipments  of  the 
Europeans.  On  the  right  is  an  Indian  canoe  containing  two 
chieftains,  one  of  whom  is  examining  a  string  of  beads,  just  prc- 


Nova  Zembla.  During  this  second  voyage,  he  landed  at  Nova 
Zembla,  but  could  proceed  no  further  to  the  eastward.  Hemm- 
ing to  London,  yet  full  of  hope  and  resolution,  he  endeavored  to 
impart  his  spirit  to  his  employers,  but  they  could  not  bo  induced 
to  make  further  advances,  and  the  bold  navigator  soon  found  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  look  for  aid  from  England.  He  accordingly 
passed  over  to  Holland,  and  offered  his  services  to  tho  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  The  Amsterdam  directors,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Balthazar  Moucheron,  were  induced  to  fit  ont  a  small 
vessel ;  and,  accordingly,  Hudson,  accompanied  by  his  son,  set 
sail  in  the  Crescent,  or  Half-Moon,  April  4,  1609.  Encountering 
masses  of  ice  in  the  direction  of  Nova  Zembla,  Hudson  turned 
his  prow  to  the  west,  and  finally,  after  skirting  the  north-eastern 
shore  of  America,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot.  Con- 
tinuing his  voyage  in  the  track  of  Gosnold,  ho  made  Cape  Cod, 
which  he  named  New  Holland,  believing  himself,  erroneously,  to 
be  the   first  discoverer  of  that  promontory.      He  continued  his 


two  centuries  and  a  half  have  produced  in  the  scenes  he  visited. 
He  beheld  the  lordly  river  he  discovered  and  named,  rolling  its 
silver  waters  past  mountains  and  forests  which  the  vagrant  foot  of 
the  savage  trod  in  pursuit  of  game,  but  which  hardly  gave  a  token 
of  the  presence  of  man.  Here  and  there  the  blue  smoke  of  an 
Indian  camp  rose  from  the  pine  wood  and  was  absorbed  into  the 
sunny  atmosphere.  Now  and  then  the  surface  of  the  river  waa 
ruffled  by  the  swift  passage  of  an  Indian  canoe — but  it  left  no 
further  trace  than  the  wing  of  the  wheeling  swallow.  In  solitary 
grandeur  the  Kaatskills,  then  without  a  name,  reared  their  bold 
profile  against  the  sky.  Tho  kingfisher,  watching  for  his  prev, 
hardly  took  wing  at  the  presence  of  the  strangers.  Lord  of  the 
upper  air,  the  eagle,  destined  for  the  emblem  bird  of  a  nation  then 
unborn,  soared  aloft  on  his  broad  pinions,  gazing  down  upon  a 
wilderness  of  wood  and  water.  Hudson  left  the  river  he  waa 
never  to  see  again,  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  nature  puts  on 
her  carnival  attire.     The  early  frosts  had  wrought  a  magic  pic 


HENRY    HUDSON    DESCENDING    THE   HUDSON    RIVER. 


sentcd  by  the  leader  of  the  pale  aces.  A  squaw,  with  her  pap- 
poose  beside  her,  is  engaged  in  contemplating  a  foreign  trinket. 
The  whole  group  of  figures  is  characteristic  and  expressive,  and 
the  picture  brings  the  past  most  vividly  before  us.  At  a  period 
when  tho  fever  of  Eastern  traffic  had  stimulated  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  Europo  to  fruitless  endeavors  to  discover  a  northwest 
passage  to  Asia,  a  company  of  London  merchants  subscribed  the 
necessary  capital  for  a  rcsolnte  attempt  at  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem.  They  selected  Henry  Iludson  as  the  leaderof  the 
expedition.  Embarked  in  a  small  vessel,  with  a  crew  of  only  ten 
men  and  a  boy  besides  himself,  he  sailed  from  London  in  1607. 
He  coasted  the  shores  of  Greenland,  and  reached  the  80th  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  a  point  to  which  no  previous  navigator  had 
penetrated.  He  visited  Spitzbcrgcn,  and  was  contemplating  fur- 
ther explorations,  when  the  accumulating  masses  of  ice  compelled 
him  to  return  home.  Undaunted  by  the  failure  of  his  attempt, 
he  boldly  set  sail  in  the  following  vear,  lured  by  the  hope  of 
reaching  Asia  through  the  icy  seas  which  divide  Spitsbergen  from 


coasting  voyage  as  far  as  Virginia,  when  he  altered  his  course 
again  for  the  north,  and  discovered  and  sounded  Delaware  Bay. 
September  3,  1609,  he  anchored  within  Sandy  Hook,  and  was  vis- 
ited by  many  of  tho  natives  collected  by  the  'strange  visitor,  with 
his  winged  bark.  On  the  11th  of  September  he  passed  through 
the  gateway  of  tho  Narrows,  and  admired,  as  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  since  done,  the  glorious  features  of  the  bay  that  ex- 
panded on  his  vision.  Hudson  devoted  ten  days  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  river,  sounded  his  way  above  the  Highlands,  and  sailed 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Hudson,  while  one  of  his  boats  ascended  the 
river  as  far  as  Albany.  He  frequently  went  on  shore  and  held  in- 
tercourse with  the  Algonquins,  while  lie  was  also  visited  by  a  dep- 
utation of  the  Mohawks.  "  On  the  fourth  dav  of  October,"  says 
Bancroft,  *'  about  the  season  of  the  return  of  John  Smith  to  Eng- 
land, he  set  sail  for  Europe,  leaving  once  more  to  its  solitude  the 
land  that  his  imagination,  anticipating  the  future,  describes  as  the 
'most  beautiful '  in  the  world."  Yet  the  imagination  of  Hudson, 
vivid   as  it  was,   could   never  have   pictured   the  change  which 


j   ture  which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  old  world.     Purple  and  green, 
I   orange,  vermilion  and  gold,  woven  into  a  rich   mosaic,  clothed 
'   the  forests  of  the  river  side  and  were  mirrored  in  all  their  glorious 
beauty  in  the  glancing  wave  beneath.     And  over  a  pathway  of 
mosaic  the  Half-Moon  glided  down  on  her  homeward  voyage,  to 
carry  to  the  eastern  world  the  tidings  of  her  discovery.    The  same 
I   skies  look  down  on   the   same  waters — but  how  changed  is  the 
scene.     Lordly  cities,  the  homes  of  civilization,  with  its  arts  and 
luxuries  and  "comforts,   line  the  waters  of  the   Hudson.     White 
i   sails,  the  messengers  of  trade  and  commerce,  stream  through  the 
Highlands.     From  a  hundred  steamboat  funnels   the  smoke  that 
'   indicates  a  revolutionary  system  of  navigation,  -treams  out  on  the 
breeze;  while  along  an  iron  pathway  hy  the  river  side,  thunders  a 
I   mechanical  monster,  the  appearance  of  which,  in  the  17th  century, 
i   would  have  been  deemed  the  triumph   of  the  black   art,  and  the 
horrible  proof  that  to  the  evil  one  had  been  given   the  mastery 
over  the  destinies  of  man.    So  wonderfully  rapid  has  been  the  as- 
cendency of  art  and  civilization  over  the  domain  of  nature. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
MY  ANGELS. 

IT    EMILT     R.     PAGE. 

More  faintly  gleams  the  waning  light, 

Along  the  western  land, 
And,  like  a  sower,  comes  the  Night, 

With  shadows  in  her  hand. 
0,  once  the  maiden  Night  was  wont 

To  woo  me  to  her  arms, 
And  o'er  my  wounded  spirit  pour 

The  heallng'of  her  charms; 

To  lay  her  pale  hand  tenderly 

Upon  my  pillowed  head, 
And  the  sweet  lijht  of  blessed  dreams 

Around  my  heart  to  shed ; 
To  hush  her  breath,  and  gently  hang 

Sweet  silence  o'er  my  rest — 
Watching  me  as  a  mother  would 

The  infant  on  her  breast. 

But  now.  she  passes  slowly  by. 

Nor  brings  me  dreams  nor  sleep, 
But  only  breathes  a  ow,  sad  sigh, 

And  sometimes  seems  to  weep. 
But  always  by  her  side  there  come 

Three  phantom  forms  of  air — 
Two,  with  soft  curling  locks  of  light, 

And  one,  with  midnight  hair. 

And  each  upon  her  bosom  wears 

A  dial  of  the  hours, 
That  fell  while  yet  my  way  of  life 

Was  overgrown  with  flowers. 
And  so  I  live  them  o'er  and  o'er, 

And  watch  them  circle  on 
As  erst  they  did,  when  from  my  heart 

The  worshipped  were  not  gone. 

The  calm  eyes  of  the  Angel  Three 

Seem  charming  me  from  sleep ; 
I  gaze  into  their  beaming  depths, 

And  then— I  turn  and  weep. 
I  fain  would  reach  and  clasp  them  close — 

Tet  down  'twixt  them  and  me, 
I  hear  the  waning  surges  toss, 

In  death's  unfathomed  sea. 

And  so  I  look  upon  the  flower 

That  slumbers  by  my  side, 
To  see  how  like  the  living  is, 

Unto  the  three  that  died. 
My  soul  is  drowned  in  agony — 

In  watchful,  wakeful  prayer; 
Sleep  stands  far  off,  and  drowsily 

Binds  up  her  flowing  hair. 

And  Night  goes  slowly,  slowly  by, 

With  silence  on  her  lip — 
Reluctant,  from  their  leash  of  stars, 

To  let  the  moments  slip. 
The  nights  of  then,  the  nights  of  now, 

Like  light  and  darkness  are ; 
Those,  folded  full  of  golden  beams — 

These,  without  guiding  star. 


«    »»  —   > 


ERNEST    LIN  WOOD. 

"  Death  darkens  his  eye,  and  unplumes  his  wings, 
But  the  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings.11 

In  the  volume  entitled  "  Ernest  Linwood,"  just  issued  by  John 
P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  we  have  the  dying  song  of  the  elegant 
and  gifted  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz.  Mournfully  sweet,  like 
the  sigh  of  an  vKolian  lyre,  yet  deep  and  oracular  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  it  seems  to  have  been  poured  forth  while  her  soul 
floated  down  to  the  ocean  of  rest.  On  almost  every  page,  we  can 
trace  the  shadow  of  the  death-angel,  who  bore  her  away  when  her 
song  was  ended.  Mysterious  gleams  from  beneath  the  uplifting 
veil  of  spirit  land  startle  us  as  we  read.  The  book  is  a  broadcast 
farewell — a  lingering  hand-grasp  from  one  we  loved.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  its  most  impressive  passages  are  revelations  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  writer — wonderfully  vivid  and  absorbing,  because  won- 
derfully real. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  out,  in  this  notice,  the  thread  of 
an  inimitable  tale ;  in  so  doing,  we  should  only  anticipate  scenes 
and  events,  which  come,  with  beautiful  linkings  and  fine  effect, 
before  the  eye  of  the  reader.  We  would  not  rob  the  book  of  half 
its  charm. 

Sweet  Gabriclla  Lynn  will  tell  her  own  story.  Warm  tears  will 
spring  into  bright  eyes,  as  they  look  upon  the  dream-child — the 
impassioned  school-girl — standing  beneath  the  "  beetling  brows  " 
of  the  powerful  preceptor,  to  hear  sentence  pronounced  upon  her 
first  written  drtam  of  poetry.  The  panting  of  that  heart,  when 
the  taunting  criticism  fell — the  sudden  spring — the  snatching  of 
the  manuscript — the  flight  into  the  woods — the  passionate  outburst 
upon  the  green  turf — the  blessed  ministrations  of  a  gentle,  sad- 
eyed  mother — will  carry  the  heart  back  to  the  shadows  of  school- 
days and  the  rich  sunlight  of  home. 

We  linger  over  the  exquisite  picture  of  the  child  Gabriella,  peer- 
ing with  deep  eyes  into  the  mist  that  surrounded  her,  and  vainly 
seek  with  her  to  fathom  tho  mystery  of  life.  We  look  with  her  and 
the  pitying  angels  upon  the  classic  face  of  her  dead  mother,  Rosa- 
lie, and  wonder  at  the  mystery  of  death.  Wo  follow  her  to  the 
end — for  she  is  the  one  silver  thread  always  visible ;  every  scene 
is  a  reality,  and  each  succeeding  scene  more  real,  more  luminous 
than  tho  last.  The  writer  seems  to  gather  power  and  inspiration 
aj  she  advances,  pouring  out  her  life,  like  the  dying  swan,  in 
strains  of  painful  sweetness.  Very  sad  and  significant  is  the  testi- 
mony she  has  left  us  of  the  mockery  of  a  life  toil  for  fame.  Read 
it,  all  ye  who  seek  for  happiness  in  a  chaplct  of  laurels. 


To  touch  the  electric  wire,  and  feel  the  bolt  scathing  one's  own 
brain ;  to  speak,  and  hear  the  dreary  echo  of  one's  voice  return 
through  the  desert  waste ;  to  enter  the  temple,  and  find  nothing 
but  ruins  and  desolation ;  to  lay  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  and  sec 
no  fire  from  heaven  descend  in  token  of  acceptance  ;  to  stand  the 
priestess  of  a  lonely  shrine,  uttering  oracles  to  the  unheeding 
wind — is  not  such,  too  often,  the  doom  of  those  who  have  looked 
to  fame  as  their  heritage  t 

The  characters  in  this  book  are  drawn  with  masterly  skill. 
Each  has  an  individuality  and  a  relative  importance,  without 
which  the  story  would  be  incomplete.  No  unnatural,  diabolical 
agent  drags  its  slimy  length  along  its  pages,  but  wo  aro  held  spell- 
bound by  tho  delineations  of  a  fault,  and  tho  natural  consequences 
of  a  fault,  which  develops  itself  at  every  turn  in  life.  "  Ernest 
Linwood  " — tho  lordly  intellect — the  peerless  in  beauty  and  man- 
hood— whose  "  eyes  with  a  thousand  meanings,"  gaze  into  our 
very  souls,  is  made  the  temple  of  the  unhallowed  passion  of  jeal- 
ousy. Its  purple  light,  at  intervals,  towers  above  every  noble 
element  of  nature,  but,  with  the  gentle  Gabriella,  we  always  pity 
— always  forgive,  and  he  is  at  last  lifted,  by  sorrowful  lessons  and 
earnest  prayers,  from  his  inglorious  thraldom. 

Margaret  Melville,  or  "  Meg  the  Dauntless,"  is  a  lifelike,  genu- 
ine character — the  rarest  spice  of  tho  talo,  though  she  does  come 
in  always  at  unseasonable  hours.  We  like  her,  notwithstanding  her 
hoydenish  eccentricities.  What  she -says  of  tho  modern  passion 
for  mysticism,  will  answer  for  a  description  of  herself. 

"  It  is  the  fashion  ;  the  paroxysm ;  German  literature,  German 
taste,  and  German  transcendentalism  ;  I  havo  tried  them  all,  but 
they  will  not  do  for  me.  I  must  have  sunshine  and  open  air.  I 
must  see  where  I  am  going,  and  what  I  am  doing.  I  abhor  mys- 
ticism as  I  do  deceit." 

The  religious  tone  of  this  work  is  its  crown  and  halo.  The 
graces  of  the  true  Christian  are  beautifully  marked  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Mrs.  Linwood,  and  recognition  of  an  overruling  Power,  is 
everywhere  apparent.  Of  an  earthly  love,  unsanctificd  by  the 
great  Source  of  Love,  Gabriella  feelingly  says  : 

"  Woe  to  her,  who,  forgetting  this  heavenly  union,  bathes  her 
heart  in  the  earthly  stream,  without  seeking  the  living  spring, 
whence  it  flows  ;  who  worships  the  fire-ray  that  falls  upon  the  altar, 
without  giving  glory  to  Him  from  whom  it  descended.  The 
stream  will  become  a  stagnant  pool,  exhaling  pestilence  and  death ; 
the  fire-ray  will  kindle  a  devouring  flame,  destroying  the  altar  with 
the  gift,  and  the  heart  a  burning  bush,  that  will  blaze  forever  with- 
out consuming." 

Her  description  of  Niagara,  in  its  brevity,  suggest  iveness  and 
intensity,  surpasses  anything  we  havo  seen  : 

"  The  grandest  of  Creation's  mysteries,  whose  deep  and  thun- 
dering voice  is  repeating  day  after  day,  night  after  night — 'forever 
and  ever,'  and  whose  majestic  motion,  rushing  onward,  plunging 
downward,  never  pausing,  never  resting,  is  emblematic  of  the 
sublime  march  of  Deity,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting — from 
eternity  to  eternity  I" 

Let  those,  who  are  accustomed  to  give  voice  and  wings  to  scan- 
dalous gossip,  hiding  beneath  the  broad  garments  of  an  irrespon- 
sible "  They  Say," — let  such  find  in  the  book,  "  Ernest  Linwood," 
their  unmasked  and  hideous  faces. 

"  They  say  1  Who  aro  they  ?  Who  are  the  cowled  monks,  the 
hooded  friars,  who  glide  with  shrouded  faces  in  the  procession  of 
life,  muttering  in  an  unknown  tongue  words  of  mysterious  im- 
port ?  Who  are  they  ?  The  midnight  assassins  of  reputation, 
who  lurk  in  the  by-ways  of  society,  with  dagger-tongues  sharpened 
by  invention  and  envenomed  by  malice,  to  draw  the  blood  of  inno- 
cence, and,  hvena-likc,  banquet  on  the  dead.  Who  are  they  ? 
They  are  a  multitude  no  man  can  number,  black-stoled  familiars 
of  the  inquisition  of  Slander,  searching  for  victims  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village,  wherever  tho  heart  of  humanity  throbs,  or  the 
ashes  of  mortality  find  rest.  Give  mo  the  bold  brigand,  who  thun- 
ders along  the  highways  with  flashing  weapon,  that  cuts  the  sun- 
beams as  well  as  the  shades.  Give  me  the  pirate,  who  unfurls  the 
black  flag,  and  shows  the  plank  which  your  doomed  feet  must  tread  ; 
but  save  mo  from  tho  They-saycrs  of  society,  whose  knives  are 
hidden  in  a  velvet  sheath,  whose  bridge  of  death  is  woven  of  flow- 
ers ;  and  who  spread,  with  invisible  poison,  even  the  spotless 
whiteness  of  the  winding-sheet." 

The  closing  passage  in  this  volume  is  a  distinct  prophecy,  ful- 
filled, alas  !  before  the  delicate  hand-tracings  had  passed  into  print. 
May  we  not  believe  that  the  spirit  of  this  noble  woman  floats  on 
the  pathway  of  her  last  gift-jewel  to  earth,  rejoicing  in  the  pure 
light  it  radiates,  and  breathing  in  every  beam  a  blessing  and  a 
prayer. — New  York  Mirror. 
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A  LOW  VOICE  IN  WOMAN. 

Yes,  we  agree  with  that  old  poet  who  said  that  a  low,  soft  voice 
was  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  Indeed  we  feel  inclined  to  go 
much  further  than  he  has  on  the  subject,  and  call  it  one  of  her 
crowning  charms.  No  matter  what  other  attractions  she  may  still 
have ;  she  may  be  as  fair  as  the  Trojan  Helen,  and  as  learned  as 
the  famous  Hypatia  of  ancient  times  ;  she  may  have  all  the  accom- 
plishments considered  requisite  at  the  present  day,  and  every  ad- 
vantage that  wealth  can  procure,  and  yet  if  she  lack  a  low,  sweet 
voice,  she  can  never  be  really  fascinating.  How  often  the  spell  of 
beauty  is  broken  by  coarse,  loud  talking !  How  often  you  are 
irresistibly  drawn  to  a  plain,  unassuming  woman,  whose  f  oft,  sil- 
very tones  render  her  positively  attractive.  Besides,  we  fancy  wo 
can  judge  of  the  character  by  the  voice ;  the  bland,  smooth,  fawn- 
ing tone  seems  to  us  to  betoken  deceit  and  hypocrisy  as  invariably 
as  the  muMcal,  snbducd  voice  indicates  genuine  refinement.  In 
the  social  circle,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  a  woman  talk  in  that 
low  key  which  always  characterizes  the  true  lady  !  In  the  sanctu- 
ary of  home,  how  such  a  voice  soothes  the  fretful  child  and  cheers 
ths  weary  husband  !  How  sweetly  such  cadences  float  through 
the  sick  chamber;  and  around  the  dying  bed,  with  what  solemn 
melody  do  they  breathe  a  prayer  for  a  departing  soul ! — Ladies' 
Repository. 


PARISIAN  LOTTERIES. 

Previous  to  the  suppression  of  lotteries  in  Paris,  great  numbers 
of  Frenchmen  were  ruined  every  year  by  the  unhappy  passion  for 
investments  in  lottery  tickets.  Sometimes  when  it  was  diflicnlt 
to  procure  customers,  the  lottery  manufacturers  would  resort  to 
base  but  ingenious  tricks  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  tickets. 
Among  the  most  attractive  kind  of  lotteries  were  those  in  which 
German  castles  were  offered  as  the  principal  prizes ;  and  when  in 
the  announcement  of  a  chateau  lottery,  it  was  stated  that  its  pos- 
session gave  to  the  owner  a  right  to  the  title  of  prince  or  dnke,  it 
was  too  fascinating  a  bait  for  waiters  or  hackney  coachmen  to  re- 
sist, and  away  would  go  their  last  twenty  francs.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  some  of  tho  most  magnificent  lottery  humbugs 
of  modern  times  : 

"  A  banker,  more  or  less  German,  announced  the  lottery  of  a 
magnificent  estate,  bearing  a  fantastic  name,  and  worth  10,000,000 
francs,  at  least.  The  tickets  were  at  twenty  francs,  and  divided 
into  scries  complicated  enough  to  baffle  the  wits  of  a  mathemati- 
cian. Each  of  the  numberless  advertisements  pnt  forth  by  the 
contrivers  of  that  splendid  affair,  concluded  with  the  words  '  Qu'on 
se  le  dise,'  printed  in  large  type.  A  great  deal  was,  indeed,  said, 
and  a  vast  deal  too  much.  AH  old  women  who  had  anything  in 
their  purses  were  thrown  into  excitement.  To  win  a  chateau  and 
its  dependencies  for  twenty  francs — what  an  admirable  prospect  I 
Besides,  according  to  the  assurance  of  the  banker  beyond  the 
Rhine,  one  was  certain  of  winning  a  prize  of  some  sort  or  other. 
Were  it  but  a  few  trees,  a  buckwheat  field,  or  a  hen-coop,  one  was 
sure  of  recovering  one's  stake.  The  twenty-franc  pieces,  therefore, 
showered  down  from  all  quarters.  The  door-keepers  and  cabriolet 
drivers  were  the  first  victims.  That  interesting  class  of  the  Parisian 
population  rushed  foremost  into  the  German  lottery.  The  female 
cooks  soon  followed  ;  then  the  petty  rentiers  of  the  Marais,  next 
clerks  with  1200  francs  a  year,  and  so  on  till  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions of  francs  crossed  the  Rhine.  Two  millions  worth  of  tickets 
remained  to  be  sold,  but  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  tho  players, 
the  banker  had  tho  lottery  diawn  on  the  day  notified,  without  any 
postponement,  and  the  tickets  that  turned  up,  happened  through  a 
providential  chance,  to  belong  all  of  them  to  the  scries  of  tickets 
unsold.  The  result  was,  that  the  famous  chateau  continued  in  tho 
hands  of  tho  speculators,  along  with  the  aforesaid  seven  or  eight 
millions.  This  was  renewed  until  the  French  government  took 
notice  of  it,  and  put  an  end  to  the  much  too  protracted  fun  of  the 
German  banker." 

The  drawing  of  a  lottery  in  which  another  German  estate  was 
the  prize,  was  announced  to  take  place  in  the  month  of  September, 
1835.  What  hopes  were  kindled  and  what  dreams  of  fortune  and 
bliss  were  formed  :  Suddenly  a  newspaper  announced  that  the 
lottery  had  been  drawn,  and  that  number  97  of  a  certain  series  bad 
won  the  prize.  It  happened  that  a  petty  actor  at  the  "  Varieties 
Theatre "  possessed  the  ticket.  He  read  the  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper  and  was  delirious  with  joy.  He  told  all  his  acquain- 
tances that  he  was  a  prince  and  a  millionaire,  and  invited  them  to 
visit  him  at  his  castle.  He  resigned  his  situation  at  the  theatre 
and  hired  a  post-chaise  with  which  to  visit  his  domain  and  vassals. 
The  very  next  morning  the  newspaper  that  intoxicated  him  with 
such  sweet  delusions,  declared  that  he  had  been  ill-informed,  and 
tho  revulsion  of  the  poor  fellow's  feeling  was  such  that  he  became 
insane  and  was  taken  to  a  mad-house.  He  subsequently  recovered 
his  sanity,  but  could  not  regain  his  situation  at  the  theatre,  and 
was  obliged  to  sell  chemical  matches  in  the  streets  of  Paris  for  a 
livelihood  ! — Portfolio. 
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[Written  for  Bellou's  Pictorial.] 
LOVE. 

IT     ESTHER     D.     STBATT0H. 

Love!  Ioto!  'tis  a  magic  word! 
Where'er  'tis  Kpok«n,  where'er  'tis  heard ; 
The  air  seems  glad  that  ita  hush  is  stirred ! 
'Tis  the  bliss  of  man,  the  praise  of  bird! 
Love !  lore !  'tis  a  magic  word ! 

Lore!  love!  how  it  thrills  our  hearts, 
With  its  strange,  enchanting,  winning  art* — 
Weaves  the  web  for  a  thousand  thoughts, 
And  the  holiest  charm  of  life  Imparts ! 
liOvo !  love,  what  a  heaven  for  hearts ! 

Love !  love !  what  a  holy  glow ! 
What  a  blessed  boon  for  the  earth  to  know! 
What  a  star  for  joy,  what  a  balm  for  woe; 
What  a  happy  heart  where  its  waters  flow ! 
Love !  lovo !  what  a  heaven  below ! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CARRIED    BY    STORM. 

BT    STLVANUS    COBB,   JR. 

Solomon  Badger  was  forty-five  years  old,  and  yet  Solomon 
Badger  had  never  been  married.  Solomon  Badger  was  a  wealthy 
man ;  at  least,  independent — and  Solomon  Badger  was  the  only 
person  who  had  access  to  S.B.'s  purse.  But  Solomon  was  not 
a  miser,  nor  was  he  "  crusty ;"  on  the  contrary,  Solomon  Badger 
was  a  generous,  good,  kind-hearted  man,  and  no  one  loved  good 
company  better  than  he.  Do  not  think  from  this  that  he  sought 
riotous  companions,  and  spent  his  money  in  merry-making  at 
largo  ;  far  from  it.  He  was  a  moral  man,  Solomon  was ;  and  he 
was  a  member  of  several  societies  for  the  promotion  of  moral  re- 
form among  the  people.  And  more  than  this,  Solomon  Badger 
was  a  good-looking  man.  The  rich  brown  hair  that  clustered 
about  his  temples  was  his  own,  and  nature  colored  it  for  him. 
The  roso  upon  his  full,  plump  cheeks  was  of  nature's  painting, 
too ;  and  those  pure  white  teeth  were  paid  for  only  in  the  pain  of 
having  sundry  old  stumps  picked  out  when  he  was  a  boy,  so  these 
might  grow.  O,  Solomon  was  a  whole  man.  There  was  no 
deception  in  him. 

"  Solomon  Badger,  why  don't  you  get  married  ?"  This  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  Jack  Hornby,  who  was  Solomon's  own  cousin. 
He  was  a  young  man ;  or,  perhaps  creeping  on  towards  the  middle 
age — being  five-and  thirty.  He  was  a  jolly,  free-and -ready  fellow, 
well  off  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  also  well  off  in  domestic 
affairs.  He  said  that  domestic  affairs  were  not  of  this  world.  He 
would  have  it  that  they  must  be  of  heaven,  or  else  of —  He  would 
stop  there,  shake  his  head,  and  point  downward.  He  had  a  wife 
and  four  children. 

"  Go  'long,  Jack,"  returned  Solomon. 

*'  But  answer  me.     Why  don't  you  t" 

"  Because  I  wont — that's  why." 

"Don't  you  remember,  Solomon,  that  you  promised  not  long 
since,  to  tell  me  why  you  never  had  taken  a  wife?" 

"  Pooh  !     That  was  only  to  get  rid  of  you  at  the  time." 

"  I  know  better  than  that,  Sol.  Now  tell  me.  If  you  love  mo, 
tell  me.     If  you  would  return  my  friendship,  tell  me." 

Solomon  Badger,  hung  down  his  head,  and  finally  he  said  : 

"  Well,  if  ye  must  know,  why — I  made  a  vow — I  took  a  solemn 
oath — that  I'd  never  ask  another  woman  to  become  my  wife." 

"  Then  you  have  made  proposals  ?" 

"  None  of  your  business." 

"  Ah,  but  I  know  you  have.  You  have  at  some  time  made 
proposals  and  been  rejected,  and  it  made  you  mad.  But  you're 
calmer  and  cooler  now.  You  want  a  wife — one  who  will  love  and 
care  for  you — who  will  minister  to  your  wants  in  sickness  and — " 

"  But  I  aint  never  sick." 

"In  health,"  continued  Jack,  without  noticing  the  interruption. 
"  You  want  such  a  wife,  and  I  know  where  she  is." 

"  Where  1" 

"  Kate  Standish." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  Widow  Standish  ?" 

"  Well,  Widow  Standish,  then." 

"And  d'ye  s'pose  I'm  going  poking  around  after  widows  ?" 

"  But  she  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  widow,  Solomon. 
You  know  her  husband  has  been  dead  fifteen  years.  She  only 
lived  with  him  two  years.  Sho  has  refused  many  offers  for  her 
Band." 

"And  she'd  refuse  mine." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  Those  whom  she  has  refused  have 
been  men  in  whose  character  she  could  put  no  confidence.  I  know 
her  well.  She  is  a  noble,  generous,  virtuous,  true-hearted  wo- 
man, and  would  love  you  with  her  whole  soul." 

"Bah!" 

Now  it  was  only  Solomon  Badger's  voice  that  said  this.  He 
did  not  say  it ;  for  Jack  had  marked  well  how  his  dark  eye  had 
sparkled,  and  how  his  lids  had  drooped,  while  he  was  spcakiog  of 
the  widow.  The  fact  was,  Jack  knew  his  bachelor  cousin  better 
than  that  cousin  knew  himself.  Jack  knew  that  Solomon  wanted 
a  companion — that  he  wanted  some  one  to  lovo  him — that  ho  was 
gradually  becoming  misanthropic,  and  cold,  and  nervous. 

"  Solomon,  go  and  sec  the  widow  at  once." 

"  Get  out  1  I  wont  1  Go  and  seo  her  yourself,  and  see  how  you 
like  it." 

"  Were  I  not  already  a  married  man,  young  as  I  am,  I  should 
be  tempted." 

"  Should  you,  though,  Jack  ?" 


"  I  should." 
"Well,  I  aint." 

Jack  Hornby  shook  bis  head,  and  laughed,  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  took  his  leave. 

On  his  way  home  ho  stopped  at  Kate  Slandish's.  The  widow 
was  just  forty ;  short,  plump,  and  rosy  ;  with  a  handsome  face, 
dimpled  cheeks,  and  smiles  always  at  home,  chasing  each  other 
from  the  dimples  to  the  eyes.  Jack  was  very  intimate  with  her, 
for  she  was  an  own  cousin  to  his  wife,  though  of  this  latter  fact 
Solomon  Badger  knew  nothing.  He  remained  with  her  some 
timo,  and  was  very  earnest  in  his  remarks.  At  first  the  widow 
refused  to  listen  ;  but  he  kept  on.  Then  sho  tried  to  dispute  him  ; 
but  ho  would  not  bo  disputed.  He  knew.  Finally  she  not  only 
listened,  but  her  tremulousness  and  blushing  told  that  she  had  re- 
ceived the  impression.    • 

"  Promise  me,"  said  Jack,  as  he  arose  to  go. 

"  O,  Jack,  I  cannot—" 

"  But  you  must.  I  tell  you  your  happiness  and  his  arc  both  at 
stake.     Promise."  ***** 

On  tho  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  Solomon  Badger  sat  alone 
in  his  library.  He  was  in  a  large  rocking-chair,  and  his  feet  were 
on  the  table ;  and  so  he  had  been  for  an  hour. 

"  Drat  the  widow  I" 

That  was  the  sum  and  substance — the  summing  up — the  report 
of  his  hour's  pondering. '  But  those  three  words  were  not  spoken 
with  the  decision  of  a  judge  on  the  bench.  Far  from  it.  They 
were  spoken  as  speaks  one  who  handles  a  very  knotty  subject,  and 
finally  disposes  of  it  in  a  huff.  And,  as  if  to  prove  what  I  have 
said,  he  went  immediately  at  work  over  the  same  thoughts  again. 
And  thus  he  was  engaged  when  tho  door-bell  rang. 

"  A  woman,  sur-r-r,  as  wants  to  see  ye's,  sur-r-r,"  reported  tho 
red-headed  domestic. 

"  Show  her  in,"  said  Solomon,  immediately  taking  down  his 
feet,  and  piling  up  some  books  that  lay  scattered  about  on  the 
table  and  floor.' 

It  was  the  widow — Kate  Standish — who  entered. 

"  All— ahem — madam — a — I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  madam 
— a  very  good  morning." 

"  And  I  wish  you  a  good  evening,  sir,"  returned  the  handsome 
widow,  smiling. 

"  Ah — yes,  yes — I've  been — a — ahem — hem — deeply — I  might 
say,  vert/  deeply,  buried  in  a  book,  and  I  had  hardly  time  to  realize 
what  were  the  real  facts  about  me  when  you  were  announced." 

"  Then  you  enjoy  reading,"  said  the  widow,  throwing  back  her 
shawl. 

"  0,  yes — very  much." 

"  What  book  is  it  that  you  find  particularly  interesting  now,  Mr. 
Badger  ?  Anything  new,  sir  ?  I  like  to  know  the  character  of 
new  works." 

"  Ah — no — it's  not  a  new  work — it  is  a  very  old  work,"  replied 
Solomon,  picking  up  the  first  book  that  came  in  his  way — "a 
book  that  I  prize  very  highly." 

"Might  I  ask  the  title?" 

"  O,  certainly,"  returned  Solomon,  opening  to  tho  title-page. 
"  '  Wel>ster's  Abridged  Common  School —  '  Ah,  no ;  that's  not — 
where  is  that  book  ?     Ah,  this  is  the  one.     '  Census  Re — '    No — " 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Solomon  Badger  had  been  preparing 
a  statistical  article  for  an  editorial  friend  of  his,  and  all  the  books 
about  him  were  simply  such  as  he  had  taken  from  tho  library  for 
that  purpose. 

"  Census  Returns,  is  it,  sir?"  said  the  widow,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  answered  Solomon,  into  whose  mind  a  bril- 
liant idea  had  popped,  "  I  was  reading  the  accounts  of  the  number 
of  deaths,  idiots,  crazy  folks,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  reflections  thus 
called  up — painful  reflections,  I  might  say — had  completely  cap- 
tured my  mind.     It  is  terrible  to  think  of — terrible  !" 

"It  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  picture  of  humanity,  truly,"  rejoined 
the  widow,  sympathizingly. 

"  0,  dreadful !"  groaned  Solomon. 

"  Especially  crazy  folks,"  said  the  widow,  in  a  solemn  tone,  but 
with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye  that  rather  detracted  from  her  solemnity. 

"  And  idiots,"  added  Solomon,  mechanically. 

"  And  so  on,"  suggested  the  visitor,  very  soberly. 

"  Yes,  yes — very  true,"  replied  the  host,  honestly ;  for  his  mind 
was  so  busy  with  something  else  that  he  realized  not  what  she  said. 

After  this  a  silence  of  some  moments  ensued,  during  which  the 
widow  gazed  upon  the  various  pictures  upon  the  wall,  while  Solo- 
mon gazed  steadily  upon  the  floor,  and  no  doubt  felt  very  uneasy. 
But  the  lady  broke  the  silence. 

"  Mr.  Badger,  I  have  called  to  see  you  upon  a  particular  subject. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  doing  so,  becauso  I  believed  you  were 
my  friend." 

"  Of  course  I  am,  madam ah,  was  not  that  some  one  enter- 
ing at  the  front  door  ?" 

"  I  heard  nothing,  sir." 

Solomon  waited  a  few  moments,  and  then  resumed  : 

"  I  hope  I  am  a  friend  to  all  who  think  my  friendship  worth  the 
keeping,  madam." 

"O,  I  thank  you,  sir.  It's  very  kind  in  you.  I  shnll  not  for- 
get it,  sir ;  and  1  hope  I  may  some  day  be  able  to  repay —  "  here 
the  widow  slopped.  The  sun,  that  had  been  hidden  behind  the 
foliage  of  one  of  the  great  horse-chestnuts  in  the  yard,  now  sank 
below  it,  and  the  beams  fell  full  upon  her  face — so  she  moved  her 
chair  out  of  the  way.  It  happened  that  she  was  thus  brought 
nearer  to  her  host ;  but  of  course  that  was  merely  accidental — 
"you,  sir;  for  true  friends  are  not  very  plenty  now.  Ah,  few 
realize  the  worth  of  a  true  and  faithful  friend — one  who  can  bo  the 
same  in  sickness  and  health,  and  in  prosperity  and  adversity." 

She  gazed  frankly,  confidingly,  up  into  his  face  as  she  spoke, 
and  he  trembled  perceptibly.     She  did  most  surely  look  handsome, 


ay,  lovely  and  beautiful.  That  fond,  imploring  expression  wen  t 
clear  way  down  to  Solomon's  heart.  However,  he  kept  up  his 
courage,  and  said  : 

"  Very  true." 

"  And  I  hope,"  tho  widow  resumed,  "  that  you  will  speak  now 
only  for  my  good." 

"  You  may  trust  mo,  madam."  Solomon  had  braced  himself 
firmly. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Nathan  Humpton,  sir?" 

"  Partially  so,  madam." 

"  And,  sir — you  will  pardon  me  for  tho  liberty  I  take ;  but  be- 
lieve mo,  sir,  you  were  the  only  person  to  whom  I  could  come,  and 
in  whose  judgment  I  could  confide.  Do  you  think  him  a  man 
calculated  to — to — make  a  good  husband  ?" 

"  Why — really,  ma'am — you've — a — rather — " 

"  O,  sir,  do  answer  me  as  you  think  the  truth  demands.  Do  lot 
a  regard  for  my  welfare  take  precedence.  I  ask  yon  not  to  expose 
the  faults  of  your  friend — I  ask  you  only  to  speak  for — " 

"  He's  no  friend  of  mine,  ma'am,"  uttered  he,  fairly  choking. 

"  Ah  then  yon  will  be  more  free  to  answor  me.  I  would  know, 
sir,  what  you  think  of  him." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  is  a  dev — ah,  a — very — 
good  for  nothing — man." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  sir  ;  but  1  hope  you  are  not  prejudiced." 

"  Prejudiced,  ma'am  ?  No,  ma'am.  He's  a  drunkard,  ma'am 
— a  gambler,  ma'am — a — a — ah — dishonest  man,  ma'am  1" 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"  It  is  very  possible,  ma'am.  I  bought  him  off  cheap — hired 
him  never  to  come  near  mo  again — lent  him  fifty  dollars.  That's 
what  he  sold  himself  to  me  for,  ma'am." 

"  Alas  !"  the  widow  murmured,  bowing  her  head,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  "  I  am  sorry  he  is  such  a  man,  but  I  am 
glad  I  know  it.  However,"  she  continued,  looking  up  through 
eyes  that  were  moist  with  emotion,  "  I  can  only  live  on  as  I  have 
done,  and  the  love  that  I  could  bestow  upon  a  faithful  husband  I 
must  keep  still  locked  up,  while  I  busy  myself  in  doing  all  the 
good  I  can  to  those  about  me.  I  had  hoped  that  I  should  not 
pass  on  into  the  evening  of  life  all  alone — companionless !  I  had 
fondly  hoped  that  the  strong  love  of  my  heart  might  find  some 
object  that  could  return  its  ardor,  and  find  a  resting-place  from  the 
toils  nnd  cares  of  life  upon  my  bosom.  O,  I  could  live  happy 
with  something  to  love  and  care  for  beside  myself — something  to 
break  in  upon  this  selfishness  that  long  years  of  loneliness  begets. 
But  it  is  passed.     Forgive  me,  sir — " 

She  arose  as  she  spoke,  and  would  have  turned  away.  That 
emotion  was  not  assumed.  Sho  did  really  lovo  the  man  before 
her,  truly  and  well. 

"  Hold  on — stop.     Let  me  say  one  word,  ma — a— one  word." 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  there  were  tears  in  them. 

"By  the  immortal  piper,  m.i — a — ah — I — a — we,  aye — we, 
wont  bo  selfish.  What's  the  use.  Say — by  thunder,  ma'am  ! 
excuse  mo — pardon,  ma'am — don't  you  suppose  you  could  love 
mo  ?     There,  aint  that  flat  ?" 

"  Love  you,  Solomon  ?  0,1  could  hold  you  to  my  heart  through 
the  long,  long  years  to  come,  and  never,  never  cease  to  love  you 
truly  and  well." 

"  Could  you  ?" 

"  God  knows  I  can." 

"  And  will  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  while  I  live." 

"  Then — O,  what  a  fool  I've  been.     You've  been  loving  me." 

"  I  have,  Solomon." 

But  she  did  not  look  up  as  she  gave  this  answer,  for  her  head 
was  pillowed  upon  Solomon  Badger's  bo6om,  and  his  stout  arms 
were  wound  tightly  about  her.  At  this  moment  tho  door  was 
opened,  and  Jack  Hornby  entered. 

"  Hallo !"  he  cried,  "  what's  this  ?" 

"  Get  out,  you  young  scamp !"  cried  Solomon. 

"  What,  captured,  Sol  ?     Ha,  ha,  ha !  fairly  carried  by  storm  ! 
Oho-ho-ho-he-c-e  1" 

"  There's  no  storm  here,  you  young  villain.  Don't  you  see 
how  the  sun  shines  ?" 

"Ho,  Solomon,  caught  at  last." 

"  Ay,  caught  in  a  seventh  heaven — and  in  the  same  net  with  an 
angel." 

"  Caught,  Solomon,  captured !  carried  by  storm.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
fairly  carried  by  storm  .'" 
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MAJOR  THOMAS   HARRISON. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  the  late  Major  Thomas 
Harrison  was  drawn  for  us  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs. 
Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case ;  and  will  be  recognized  as  a, 
correct  likeness.  Major  Harrison  was  a  natiTe  of  this 
city,  where  he  was  extensively  known  in  business  and 
social  circles,  and  where  he  had  very  many  attached 
friends.  But  he  was  still  more  extensively  known  as  one 
of  the  most  gallant  officers  of  the  war  of  1812.  They 
are  fast  passing  away  from  our  midst ;  death  is  calling 
the  muster-roll,  and  as  one  by  one  their  names  are  pro- 
nounced, they  march  through  the  dark  portals  which 
echo  to  no  returning  footstep.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore, 
to  keep  green  the  memory  of  those  heroic  men,  who,  in 
the  hour  of  their  country  s  danger,  promptly  responded 
to  her  call,  and  upheld  the  memory  of  our  flag.  When 
the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  it  found  Thomas  Harrison  a 
young  man  full  of  patriotic  ardor,  and  he  promptly  ten- 
dered his  services  to  the  government.  He  received  a  cap- 
tain's commission  in  the  regular  infantry.  At  that  time, 
party  spirit  ran  high,  and  here,  a*  is  well  known,  a  very 
strong  opposition  to  the  war  manifested  itself.  It  requir- 
ed a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition, 
but  young  Ha.-rison  went  to  work  recruiting  with  cour- 
age and  a  determination  to  succeed.  A  patriotic  gen- 
tleman of  Boston  advanced  Captain  Harrison  some  of 
the  sinews  of  war,  so  that  he  might  have  an  unanswer- 
able argument  ready  for  those  who  endeavored  to  dis- 
courage enlistment  by  asserting  that  the  government  were 
unable  or  neglected  to  pay  their  troops.  Accordingly  he 
set  up  his  flag  and  beat  tip  for  recruits  in  State  Street, 
covering  his  drum-head  with  specie,  by  way  of  showing 
that  the  government  was  amply  able  to  redeem  its  prom- 
ises. But  it  needed  not  this  inducement  to  bring  men  to 
his  colors.  It  was  enough  for  the  brave  young  men  of 
that  day  to  know  that  their  country  was  engaged  in  war 
with  a  foreign  power,  and  required  stout  hands  and 
hearts  to  serve  her  needs.  Captain  Harri»on  found  no 
difficulty  in  raising  a  full  company  with  which  he  march- 
ed to  the  Canadian  frontier.  We  believe  that  he  raised 
two  companies  of  infantry,  at  two  several  times,  while 
he  remained  in  the  service.  Captain  Harrison  had  all 
the  qualities  for  an  efficient  company  officer.  He  was 
brave  as  steel.  In  fact,  as  with  General  Putnam,  the 
sensation  of  fear  was  utterly  unknown  to  him  Then  he 
was  a  good  disciplinarian,  a  good  tactician,  frank  and  genial  in 
bis  manner,  warm-hearted,  robust,  active  and  cheerful,  and  willing 
to  share  all  the  hnrdships  of  his  command.  His  soldiers  regarded 
him  with  equal  affection  and  respect.  The  hardships  of  our  army 
in  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812,  were  very  severe.  In  the 
midst  of  a  Canadian  winter,  Major  Harrison  told  us  he  had  no 
tent  to  shelter  his  head,  and  a  bed  of  hemlock  boughs  spread  on 
the  snow,  was  an  unusual  luxury,  and  gratefully  appreciated 
when  it  could  be  obtained.  Notwithstanding  every  disadvantage 
and  privation,  Captain  Harrison  succeeded  in  preserving  his  com- 
mand in  a  high  state  of  health  and  effectiveness.  Their  arms  and 
equipments  were  always  in  perfect  order — their  discipline  was  ad- 
mirable, and  their  military  proficiency,  after  a  few  weeks'  drill, 
particularly  noticeable.  Captain  Harrison's  connection  with  the 
army  ceased  soon  after  the  bloody  affair  of  Chippewa.  In  that 
battle  his  command  Buffered  severely.  They  went  into  action 
ninety-six  strong,  and  came  out  of  it  with  a  loss  of  eighty  men 
killed,  wounded  and  missing.  "  It  was  short  and  sharp  work," 
said  a  sergeant  who  was  undtr  fire  on  that  day.  Captain  Harri- 
son was  wounded  early  in  the  action.  As  he  was  advancing,  he 
was  struck  by  a  musket-shot  in  the  right  foot,  but  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  hurt,  and  continued  cheering  and  leading  his  men  into 
the  fire.  A  short  time  afterwards,  his  riuht  leg  was  shattered  by 
a  grape-shot.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  injury  at 
first — he  felt  no  sense  of  pain,  only  a  sort  of  numbness,  and  chang- 
ing his  sword  into  his  left  hand,  he  stooped  to  chafe  his  leg.  But 
directly  afterwards  he  tottered  and  fell.  Some  of  his  soldiers 
wanted  to  carry  him  to  the  rear.  "  No — no,"  he  answered,  "go 
on,  my  boys — I  can  take  care  of  myself."  And  he  did.  He  un- 
wound his  sash  and  tied  it  tightlv  above  his  wound  ;  then,  by 
means  of  his  sword  grip,  he  twisted  the  bandage  60  tightly  as  en- 
tirely to  staunch  the  effusion  of  blood  from  the  severed  artery. 


MAJOR    THOMAS    HARRISON. 


No  surgeon  could  have  done  it  better.  Without  losing  his  senses 
for  a  moment,  he  sat  up  and  took  note  of  the  current  of  the 
battle  that  was  raging  before  him,  as  if  he  had  been  merely  an 
unconcerned  and  uninjured  spectator.  General  Scott,  riding  across 
the  field,  reined  up  his  war-horse  beside  our  wounded  friend. 
"  Harrison,"  said  he  very  feelingly,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in 
this  condition,  and  I  would  stay  by  you  if  my  duty  did  not  call 
me  away."  He  waved  an  adieu,  gave  his  horse  the  spur  and  rode 
off — the  most  splendid  military  figure,  Major  Harrison  told  us, 
his  eyes  ever  beheld.  The  day  after  the  battle,  Captain  Harrison's 
leg  was  amputated ;  he  recovered  rapidly,  and  in  due  time  an  ar- 
tificial limb  supplied,  to  a  great  extent,  his  loss.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  he  was  in  the  saddle  within  a  month  after.  He  was 
handsomely  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, and  was  brevetted  major  for  his  distinguished  services.  He 
now  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  employed  in  the  civil  service  of  his  countrv.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  bureaux  at  Washington,  and  in 
1843,  accepted  the  appointment  of  inspector  in  the  Boston  custom 
house,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death,  performing  his  fair 
share  of  duty.  Those  who  fancy  that  an  inspectorship  is  a  nice, 
easy  berth  for  an  old  soldier  arc  very  much  mistaken  in  their  con- 
ception of  its  duties.  It  is  an  office  of  responsibility,  requiring 
good  business  capacity,  involving  a  large  amount  of  in-door  and 
out-door  work,  and  exposure  to  all  weathers.  To  be  posted  on  a 
wharf  in  mid-winter,  day  after  day,  from  morning  till  night,  with 
the  thermometer  below  zero,  superintending  the  discharge  of  car- 
goes, checking  out  every  article  and  writing  passes  for  goods  with 
freezing  fingers,  is  not  a  very  enviable  employment.  The  ardor 
of  many  a  patriot  who  has  burned  to  be  enrolled  among  the  civil 
officers  of  the  government,  ha?  been  sensibly  cooled  by  an  actual 
experience  of  the  delights  of  the  service,  and  by  realizing  that  the 


same  amount  of  labor  would  be  better  compensated  in 
almost  any  other  line  of  life.  The  subordinate  servants 
of  republics  are  not  the  favored  individuals  which  the 
world  at  large  believes  them  to  be ;  and  yet  they  are  en- 
vied and  traduced,  and  regarded  as  a  privileged  class. 
We  merely  mention  these  facts,  parenthetically,  to  show 
that  our  old  friend  was  not  especially  petted  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  whose  service  he  had  suffered  mutilation  in 
his  youth.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Major 
Harrison  suffered  much  from  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
which  occasionally  prevented  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.  But  he  had  an  iron  constitution  and  a  cheerful 
temper,  and  he  would  rally  and  re-appear  among  bis 
friends,  apparently  as  vigorous  as  ever.  Repeated  at- 
tacks, however,  undermined  his  constitution,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  last  vcar  ho  died,  after  a  period  of  very  se- 
vere suffering,  which  he  bore  with  the  spirit  of  a  man 
and  the  resignation  of  a  Christian.  Major  Harrison  was 
very  happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  He  was  twice 
married.  His  second  wife,  an  amiable  and  accomplish- 
ed lady,  survives  to  mourn  him.  Major  Harrison  was 
universally  beloved.  No  one  could  sec  him  without 
liking  him,  or  know  him  without  loving  him.  He  was 
the  life  of  a  social  circle.  His  feelings  were  as  fresh  as  • 
boy's.  He  was  fitted  to  enjoy  and  did  enjoy  life  heartily. 
He  took  an  interest  in  everything  that  was  going  on, 
and  warmly  appreciated  all  that  is  worthiest  of  appreci- 
ation in  music,  art,  good  society  and  noble  characters. 
The  heaviest  affliction  of  his  life  was  the  loss  of  his  on- 
ly son,  a  fine  young  man,  a  midshipman  in  the  navy, 
who  died  a  few  years  since  at  Macao,  on  the  eve  of  his 
return  home.  The  last  honors  paid  to  our  friend  show- 
ed how  highly  he  was  appreciated  in  this  community.  A 
funeral  escort  of  four  military  companies,  and  a  large 
body  of  his  associates  and  friends  attended  his  remains 
to  the  grave,  where  a  soldier's  requiem  pealed  in  the  fare- 
well volley  fired  over  the  cold  clay  that  held  in  life  the 
soul  of  valor,  manliness,  kindness  and  generosity. 


SCENE  ON  A   MISSISSIPPI    COTTON  PLANTATION. 

The  spirited  sketch,  herewith  given,  was  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  us  from  the  actual  scene,  by  Mr.  Hill,  whose 
graceful  pencil  is  familiar  to  our  readers.  Pressing  cot- 
ton, the  subject  of  our  picture,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  various  stages  of  preparation  of  cotton  for 
the  market.  After  it  is  carefully  picked  and  harvested,  it  has  to 
be  pressed  into  bales  before  it  is  ready  to  brave  the  perils  of  fire 
and  flood  on  the  bosom  of  the  yellow  Mississippi.  The  cotton 
press,  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  is  supported  by  a  heavy  frame 
of  timber,  and  is  about  nine  feet  in  depth.  Into  this,  the  light, 
fleecy  substance  is  poured,  and  the  capstan  bar  being  set  to  work, 
it  is  gradually  compressed  to  the  required  size,  the  cords  are  fas- 
tened round  the  bale,  and  it  leaps  out  ready  for  transportation.  In 
our  sketch,  a  party  is  busily  filling  the  press,  and  two  stout  hands 
are  removing  the  bales  under  the  direction  of  the  overseer.  Bnt 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  party  is  at  the  capstan,  in  the  person  of 
the  lively  darky  engaged  in  extravagant  imitations  of  the  over- 
seer, and  jeers  at  the  expense  of  the  solemn  figure  next  to  him. 
This  mercurial  "  cullud  pusson,"  a  fair  specimen  of  his  light- 
hearted  race,  by  his  jokes  and  high  spirits,  almost  doubles  the 
motive  power  at  the  bars.  Though  apparently  solely  occupied 
with  attempts  upon  the  facial  muscles  or  his  fellow-servants,  yet 
at  the  exact  moment,  he  will  turn  a  somerset,  kick  the  shins  of 
his  next  neighbors,  like  a  playful  donkey,  and  run  round  with 
the  bars,  the  ioudest  in  singing  the  monotonous  but  not  unmusi- 
cal chant  by  which  the  blacks  accompany  their  labor.  Cotton,  as 
we  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  is  the  soft  vegetable  down  which 
is  contained  in  the  seed-vessels,  and  envelops  the  seeds  of  the  cot- 
ton plant.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  and  attains  a  considerable 
height.  The  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green  color,  marbled  with 
brownish  veins,  and  each  divided  into  five  lobes.  The  flowers 
have  only  one  petal  in  five  segments,  with  a  short  tube,  and  are  of 
a  pale  yellow  color,  with  five  red  spots  at  the  bottom.  The  cot- 
ton pods  are  of  somewhat  triangular  shape,  and  have  each  three 
cells.  These,  when  ripe,  burst  open  and  disclose  the  snow-white 
or  yellowish  contents,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  contained  the 
seeds. 


COTTON   PRESSING   IN   LOUISIANA 
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LIVING  TOO  FAST. 

We  have  often  alluded  to  the  furious  speed  with  which  we 
Americans  live ;  and  in  our  very  last  issue  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  topic — a  subject  on  which  the  press  ought  continually  to 
found  the  alarm,  until  the  public  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
evil.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  as  misery  loves  company,  it  may  be 
a  dismal  sort  of  consolntion  to  know  that  other  people  are  affected 
with  the  same  troubles  of  the  same  sort.  "  Yon  have  a  poor  crop 
of  potatoes  this  year,"  said  a  gentleman  to  a  farmer.  "  Yaas," 
was  the  reply,  "  but  my  opposite  neighbor  is  a  damed  sight  wuss 
off  than  I  be — that's  some  comfort."  Seriously,  however,  for  it  ti 
a  serious  matter,  our  French  neighbors  over  the  water  appear  to 
be  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  violating  the  natural  laws 
of  health.  The  manner  in  which  over-exertion,  excessive  labor,  un- 
bridled ambition,  the  thirst  of  gold,  cerebral  activity  pushed  to  pain- 
ful limits,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  immoderate  use 
of  tobacco,  manifest  their  effects  is,  in  a  fatal  disorder,  which  is 
termed  the  softening  of  the  brain,  but  which  is,  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  a  general  paralysis.  The  symptoms  are  hardly  perceptible ; 
the  victim  is  felled  as  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  One  morning  ho 
awakes — his  body  has  lost  its  elasticity  and  spring,  his  mind  is 
confused,  he  is  carried  to  a  madhouse,  and  only  leaves  its  guarded 
walls  again  for  his  last  home.  This  disorder  was  probably  that  by 
which  Count  D'Orsay  died — many  eminent  men  of  France  have 
been  affected  by  it.  Louis  Napoleon  lives  in  fear  of  it,  for  ho  has 
lived  fast  in  every  way,  and  now  looks  forward  to  receive  his  pun- 
ishment. The  French  and  the  Yankees  resemble  each  other  in 
many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  rapidity  of  their  career ;  but 
while  the  Yankees  have  plenty  to  cat,  the  French  are  half  fed. 
However,  to  balance  the  account,  our  French  friends  have  a  fund 
of  spirits  to  bear  them  up,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  Yankees. 
Our  advice  to  both  peoples  is  to  live  a  little  slower. 


Our  laroe  Engravings. — By  placing  the  large  series  of  na- 
tional pictures,  which  we  are  publishing  in  tho  Pictorial,  in  a  neat 
gilt  frame,  our  subscribers  can  furnish  their  rooms  with  an  attrac- 
tive and  highly  ornamental  set  of  pictures. 


Gloucester,  Mass. — This  thrifty  and  pleasant  town  will  send 
three  hundred  fishing  vessels  to  sea  this  spring.  In  case  of  a  war 
with  Europe,  Gloucester  would  furnish  for  our  navy  two  thousand 
first  class  seamen. 


Monumental. — Bracket  the  sculptor  is  engaged  on  a  colossal 
statue  in  marble,  to  be  placed  over  the  remains  of  the  lata  Hosea 
Baxlou,  now  resting  in  Mount  Auburn. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Mr.  Bright,  the  great  English  orator,  lately  complimented 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha  at  Tennyson's  expense. 

The  bridge  over  the  Hudson  River  is  to  be  200  feet  wide. 

No  fast  trotting  allowed,  however. 

....   Col.  Thompson  lately  sold  a  collection  of  fine  landscapes 
by  Gerry  at  remunerative  prices. 

Mile.  Gabrielle  De  La  Motto  has  an  unprecedented  suc- 
cess in  teaching  music  to  young  ladies  in  classes. 

....   Thirty-six  quadrillions,  and  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  millions  of  people  have  been  born  since  the  creation. 

....   Edward  Everett's  address  on  Washington  has  been  bril- 
liantly successful  wherever  it  has  been  delivered. 

The  Maryland   lotteries  have  been  suppressed  by  law. 

Lotteries  used  to  be  sanctioned  by  our  own  general  court. 

....  Flour  has  declined — but  few  people  will  decline  flour  at 
the  present  prices.     Reduction  is  popular. 

....  Many  of  the  British  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  received  Inker- 
mann  decorations  who  never  saw  Inkermann. 

....  Two  reporters  of  this  city  have  lately  been  promoted  each 
to  the  dignity  of  "  A  Gustus  Pease." 

....  A  French  paper  informs  us  that  the  speaker  of  onr  national 
house  of  representatives  is  a  "  cullud  pusson."' 

....   When  Sydney  Smith  was  advised  to  "  walk  on  an  empty 
stomach  !"  he  inquired,  "whose  stomach'?" 

....  Mr.  Burton,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Bombay  service,  succeeded 
in  entering  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  disguised  as  a  Turk. 

. . .  Adelaide   Phillips,   who  supplies  the  place  of  Didiee  in 
opera,  has  been  successful  in  Philadelphia. 

....  Mrs.  Partington  calls  one   branch  of  our  legislature  the 
"  House  of  Reprehensibles."    Just  like  the  old  lady. 

....  Mr.  J.  Taggart,  of  Roxbury,  has  invented  a  suspension 
railroad  for  street  travel. 

....  Hard  soap  applied  to  newly-pruned  grape  vines  stops  the 
bleeding,  says  the  New  England  Farmer. 

....  The   steam   frigate   Merrimac  performs   admirably  both 
under  steam  and  canvass.     She's  a  beauty. 

....  The  Emperor  Faustin  L  is  trying  his  runaway  officers 
for  high  treason  and  cowardice. 

....  A  Paris  editor  was  lately  sentenced  to  three  months  im- 
prisonment for  shouting  ■  Long  live  liberty  I" 

Gen.  Wm.  H.  Sumner  has   offered  conditionally  a  lot  of 

Land  for  the  East  Boston  Library  Association. 

....  A  New  England  spring   with   the   "  mahommedan,"    7 
degrees  below  "  zebra,"  is  certainly  an-ice  spring. 


"  HOPE  ON-HOPE  EVER." 

There  is  no  motto  like  this  for  one's  guidance  through  life. 
Storms,  shadows  and  darkness  may  and  must  assail  our  pathway, 
but  the  star  of  hope  is  always  beaming,  if  we  only  will  but  see  it, 
"white  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea."  Mr.  Mark  Tapley,  in 
Martin  Chuzzlcwit,  was  always  "jolly,"  under  the  most  afflictive 
circumstances.  For  a  person  determined  to  make  tho  best  of 
everything,  there  are  a  variety  of  proverbial  encouragements 
which  never  come  amiss.  "  It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning  " 
— "  Fortune's  wheel  is  ever  revolving  " — "  bad  luck  this  time, 
better  next,"  are  golden  legends  for  the  poor  and  struggling. 

When  the  storm  of  tho  revolution  first  broke  over  Franco,  the 
higher  classes  sunk  at  first  in  utter  despair ;  but  in  a  short  time 
they  "  got  used  to  it,"  and  used  to  play  at  "guillotine"  in  the 
Temple,  in  preparation  for  their  final  exit  from  the  scaffold.  Now 
if  ladies  and  gentlemen  can  keep  up  their  spirits  under  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  speedy  decapitation,  certainly  those  afflicted  with  tho 
minor  miseries  of  human  life  may  well  imitate  Mark  Tapley,  and 
resolve  to  bo  "jolly  "  under  their  various  trials. 

There  are  some  people  who  never  will  mako  an  effort  to  raise 
their  spirits.  They  seem  bom  under  a  cloud ;  their  hemisphere  is 
always  in  shadow ;  they  are  always  in  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
"  peck  of  trouble."  Remark  to  one  of  these  croakers  that  the 
weather  is  very  pleasant,  he  will  tell  you  that  we  shall  have  to  pay 
for  it  to-morrow.  IS  a  piece  of  good  fortune  befall  him,  he  is  sure 
it  can't  last.  It's  just  his  luck  to  have  things  turn  over  tho  mo- 
ment ho  begins  to  felicitate  himself  upon  his  happiness.  These 
are  the  sort  of  people  who  never  have  gazelles  to  glad  them  with 
their  dark  black  eyes,  but  when  they  come  to  know  them  and  love 
them  well,  they  are  sure  to  die ;  who  never  have  a  piece  of  toast 
particularly  good  and  wide,  that  falls  not  on  the  sanded  floor 
and  always  on  the  buttered  side     Their  favorite  strain  is  : 

"  All  that's  fair  must  fade, 

The  Umi  atill  the  fleetest; 
All  that's  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest.'' 

Other  people  meet  with  losses  in  gazelles  and  other  live  stock, 
without  despairing  of  success  in  their  little  menageries ;  but  if  one 
of  these  croakers  loses  a  single  gazelle  he  gives  up  the  business  in 
despair.  For  him,  instead  of  there  being  "  no  such  word  as  fail," 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  word  in  tho  dictionary  1  Hope  does 
not  exist  in  his  vocabulary. 


Messrs.  Smith's  Melodeons. — We  have  for  some  time  been 
intending  to  call  attention  to  the  admirable  melodeons  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  S.  D.  &  H.  W.  Smith,  417  Washington  Street. 
They  have  made  a  speciality  of  this  manufacture,  and  turn  out 
instruments  remarkable  for  their  richness  and  purity  of  tone,  du- 
rability and  finish.  The  extensive  patronage  and  reputation  they 
enjoy  furnish  the  best  commentary  on  their  skill.  The  melodeon 
is  an  instrument  of  recent  invention,  and  combining  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  tho  pianoforte  and  organ,  with  portability  and 
cheapness,  is  now  very  extensively  used — particularly  by  small 
churches  whose  means  do  not  permit  the  purchase  of  more  costly 
instruments  of  music.  The  Messrs.  Smith  send  out  no  instru- 
ment that  does  not  prove  reliable  and  satisfactory. 


Mrs.  Barrow. — Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case  have  taken 
an  admirable  full  length  photograph  of  this  distinguished  artiste, 
as  she  appeared  in  the  character  of  "  Minehaha,"  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  which  is  to  be  used  for  modelling  the  figure-head  of 
Donald  McKay's  new  ship,  named  after  Longfellow's  heroine. 
The  compliment  is  a  deserved  one.  The  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Barrow  recites  Hiawatha's  wooing  throws  a  new  light  on  the  con- 
ception of  the  poet. 


-♦  — «—  » 


The  Price  of  a  Watch. — During  the  war  of  1812,  a  sailor 
went  into  a  watchmaker's  in  Washington  Street,  and  handing  him 
a  small  lever  watch,  asked  what  it  would  cost  to  repair  it.  He 
was  told  the  repairs  would  cost  more  than  the  original.  "  Then, 
heave  ahead,  old  fellow,"  said  the  sailor.  "I  gave  an  English 
chap  a  knock  over  the  figure-head  for  the  ticker,  and  if  you'll  fix 
it  up  ship-shape,  I'll  give  you  a  couple  of  knocks,  and  square  tho 
account  I" 

Oltmpia. — This  play,  adapted  rather  than  translated  from  the 
French,  by  A.  W.  Thaxter,  Jr.,  associate  editor  of  the  Evening 
Gazette,  and  first  produced  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  the  occasion 
of  Mrs.  Barrow's  benefit,  has  proved  a  complete  success.  It  is 
admirably  written,  and  full  of  telling  points.  The  production  of 
a  play  like  this  is  quite  an  event  in  Athenian  circles. 


<  ^.^  * 


The  Capitol  at  Washington. — Our  next  number  will  con- 
tain one  of  our  large  size  pictures,  drawn  in  Mr.  Billings's  best 
style,  and  representing  tho  national  capitol  with  all  the  additions 
and  improvements  complete,  forming  a  splendid  and  valuable  pic- 
ture, well  worthy  of  preservation. 


4    ^.^     > 


Conclusive  Evidence. — A  young  woman  brought  up  before 
the  Police  Court  for  misdemeanor,  was  asked  for  some  proof  of 
her  respectability.    In  her  defence,  she  said  she  was  acquainted  with 
"  all  the  lawyers,"  and  was  instantly  committed  for  six  months. 
«  »■-  > 

Curran's  Wit. — A  gentleman  met  Curran,  while  an  invalid, 
limping  along  the  street.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  you  walk  slow." — 
"  Yes,"  replied  Curran,  "  but  I'm  going  fast." 


Long  Paper. — A  gentleman  in  this  city  drew  a  bill  at  so  long 
a  date,  that  it  took  his  friend,  the  acceptor,  six  whole  weeks  to 
endorse  it. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

On  the  first  page  of  this  present  number  will  be  found  a  fine 
view  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  city  of 
Detroit,  as  seen  from  tho  Campus  Martins,  drawn  expressly  for 
us  by  Mr.  Hill,  with  the  dagucrreotype-like  fidelity  for  which  his 
city  sketches  are  remarkable.  Jefferson  Avenue  is  well  pavtd,  and 
has  noble  stone  sidewalks,  and  the  principal  public  buildings  are 
located  upon  it.  All  who  have  visited  Detroit  recently  will  recog- 
nize the  various  familiar  points  in  this  picture.  The  hotel  on 
which  the  flog  is  hoisted  is  the  "  Mansion  House,"  which  vies  with 
the  National  in  being  considered  as  the  most  popular  hotel  in  the 
city.  On  tho  left  of  tho  picture  will  bo  noticed  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  City  Hall  and  Market.  Tho  name  of  the 
city  is  a  French  word  signifying  straight,  and  is  descriptive  of  its 
locality  on  tho  west  bank  of  Detroit  River.  There  is  a  noble  har- 
bor here,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  the  largest  ships. 
The  city  is  favorably  located  for  commerce,  while  its  position  in 
the  great  channel  of  emigration  enhances  its  importance.  It  has 
lake,  river  and  canal  communication  with  the  principal  countries 
of  trade.  A  large  number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  are  con- 
stantly plying  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo.  By  means  of  the 
Great  Western  Railroad,  it  has  been  brought  within  one  day's 
travel  of  tho  Atlantic  seaboard.  There  is  a  vast  travel  over  tho 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  which  extends  across  Lake  Michigan 
and  connects  with  another  road  leading  to  Chicago.  Several 
plank  roads  radiate  from  the  city  to  the  interior.  The  business  ot 
the  city  is  prodigious.  The  annual  exports,  coastwise,  amount  to 
above  $4,000,000,  and  tho  imports  to  more  than  $15,000,000. 
There  is  a  considerable  trado  with  Canada,  and  the  tonnage  of  the 
port  is  very  large.  Various  lucrative  branches  of  manufactures 
are  carried  on  within  the  city.  The  plan  of  Detroit  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  That  portion  contiguous  to  the  river  is  laid  out  rectan- 
gularly, and  extends  back  1200  feet  from  the  shore;  further  be- 
yond, the  space  is  divided  into  triangular  sections  by  a  number  of 
avenues  which  converge  to  an  open  area  called  the  Great  Circus. 
The  Woodward  Avenue  is  a  fine  broad  thoroughfare,  which  crosses 
Jefferson  Avenue  at  right  angles.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  old  State  House,  which  embraces  an  extensive  view,  the 
Bank  of  Michigan,  the  Custom  House  and  Marine  Hospital.  Pub- 
lic education  is  liberally  provided  for,  and  there  are  several  chari- 
table institutions.  The  newspapers  which  hail  from  Detroit  are 
well  edited  and  handsomely  printed.  The  whole  city  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  the  water  which  is  obtained  from  the  Detroit  River  is  of 
the  purest  qnality.  It  is  a  place  of  great  interest,  and  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  rapid  growth  of  American  cities. 


Worthy  of  Remembrance. — Let  no  stranger  Visit  Boston 
without  a  call  at  the  daguerreotype  and  photographic  rooms  of 
Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case,  No.  299  1-2  Washington  Street.  It  is  to 
this  house  that  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  "  originals "  of 
many  fino  likenesses  which  we  give  from  time  to  time  in  these 
columns. 


<»■»»- 


Getting  High. — A  western  man  lately  took  lodgings  at  the 
Astor,  and  was  escorted  at  night  by  the  waiter  to  the  top  of  the 
building ;  he  turned  to  his  guide,  and  said  :  "  Look  here,  stranger, 
if  you  intend  to  call  me  at  six  in  the  morning,  you'd  better  do  it 
now,  as  it  will  be  about  that  time  afore  I  can  get  down  again." 


M.  D. — The  eccentric  Dr.  Borax  was  applied  to  by  a  poor 
woman  to  prescribe  for  a  slight  wound.  "  Put  on  a  cataplasm  !" 
said  the  doctor.  "  But,  doctor  dear,  it's  for  a  child  !" — "  O,  then 
use  a  kittenplasm,"  was  tho  answer. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  John  P.  Wild,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Clay 
ton,  of  Farmington,  Me. ;  by  Hev.  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  George  M.  Clark  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Burns;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe.  Mr.  Horntio  J.  Richards  to  Miss  Crace 
Johnson ;  by  Iter.  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  John  S.  Powell  to  Miss  Lucy  W.  Rowe.— At 
South  Boston,  by  Itev.  Mr  Fairchild,  Mr.  Moses  Gllc  to  Miss  Julia  8.  Austin.— 
At  Charlestown,  by  Hev.  Mr.  Ilutchins.  Mr.  George  W.  Hobbs  to  Miss  Helen 
M.  Pratt,  of  South  Weymouth.— At  Cambridgrport,  by  IUt.  Mr.  Ware.  Mr. 
Daniel  L.  Demmon,  of  Somerville.  to  Miss  Su.<an  F.  J.  Kimball.— At  Lexing- 
ton, by  Rev.  Mr.  Staples,  Mr.  Benjamin  Locke  to  Miss  Mary  II.  SkOton.— At 
Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Ezra  Harlow  to  Miss  Katie  CoviDgtou.— 
At  Xewburyport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr  James  S.  Matthews,  of  Worcester,  to 
Miss  Ellen  P.  Sargent.— At  South  Hingham.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Michael 
I,  dishing  to  Miss  Josephine  Kimball,  of  South  Seltuate— At  New  Bedford, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Eldredge,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Humes,  of  Providence,  to  Miss  Deborah 
Knapp. — At  Clinton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding,  Mr.  Zadoe  C.  Patterson  to  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Brown.— At  Fall  River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Brown 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Potter.— At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Clark  J.  Bul- 
lock to  Miss  Fanny  F.  Hathaway. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Mr.  Nicholas  Halloran.  39;  Mr.  Adam  Collins.  23;  Mr.  James  S. 
Pollard,  35;  Miss  Susan  Cbilds;  Mr.  Benjamin  Blown.  68;  Miss  Charlotte  C. 
Eldredge.  18;  Mrs.  Mary  Uemenway.  78:  Widow  Martha  Damon,  of  Wayland, 
88;  Widow  Sarah  Thaxter,  69;  n  How  Mary  L'lman,  76;  Miss  Maria  Augusta 
Granger:  Mr.  Seth  H  Mason,  87;  M  s.  KHun  A.  Tomlinsoo,  29;  Mr.  Michael 
Healy,63;  Mr.  William  T.  Clark,  printer,  32;  Mrs.  Lorlce  A.,  wife  of  Mr.  Berinh 
Loomis,84— At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Mary  Newhall,  80— At  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Jane  M. 
Thayer,  49.-  At  Waltham,  Mrs.  Adeline  A.  Heard.  21.— At  Cambridgeport, 
Mr.  C  D.  Maynard,  64— At  Brookline.  Mri.  Emily  8.  Edmond.  28.— At  Dor- 
chester, Widow  Ann  Bird.  86.— At  Hingham,  Mr.  Samuel  Btal,  47.— At  Essex, 
Mr.  Parker  Burnham,  92.— At  Salem,  Miss  Susan  Babliidge,  76;  Miss  Eliza  C. 
Bridges.  30.— At  South  Danvera,  Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Churchill,  20.— At  Andover, 
Mrs.  Fannie  £..  wife  of  Mr.  D.  U.  Atwood,  and  daughter  of  Dea.  Jacob  Das- 
comb.  27.— At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Woodbury,  86.— At  Westfield,  Mr. 
Azarlah  Mosely,  90.— At  Taunton,  Mr.  Granville  Knapp,  89— At  Worcester 
Miss  Polly  Kennedy.  87.— At  New  Bedford,  ('apt.  Asa  Dillingham,  79;  Mr. 
James  Thomas  Howland,  23 —At  Belchertown,  Mr.  Reuben  White,  94.— At 
New  Haven,  Mr.  Roger  Sherman,  son  of  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  88. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MINERVA  TO . 


BI     FRANK     rlltgi'ILl. 

Toll  on — toil  on — my  favorite  son — 

I  would  not  have  thee  cease ; 
O  itoop  not  thou  till  victories  won 

Shall  grant  thee  proud  release. 
My  aegis  round  thy  breast  I've  thrown, 

My  olive  twines  thy  brow ; 
On  to  the  goal— press  thou,  my  son — 

I'll  not  forsake  thee  now. 

On  to  the  goal— toil  on— toil  on— 

Mine  are  no  vulgar  shrines; 
In  halls  of  justice  early  won, 

My  wreath  thy  brow  entwines; 
But  I  have  dazzling  glories  bright, 

Now  sparkling  for  thy  brow, 
And  magic  dreams  from  realms  cf  light 

Would  seize  thee  even  now. 

Toll  on,  toil  on — search  out  the  poarls 

Lost  on  time's  heaving  sea ; 
Pick  up  those  withered  flowers,  and  twine 

Anew  that  wreath  for  me. 
Fetch  out  thy  hopes—  fetch  out  thy  faith — 

Lay  them  on  life's  best  shrine ; 
Then  on — dash  on — not  even  death 

Can  meet  my  gifts  divine. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   MAGIC    MIRROR. 

BT  ELLEN  EUSTACE. 

"And  now  for  a  story  of  the  brave  old  feudal  times!"  said 
Marion,  as  we  sat  together  one  evening  at  twilight. 

"  0,  no — a  fairy  tale !"  cried  romance-loving  Helen,  whose 
thoughts  and  footsteps  were  sadly  given  to  wander  from  the 
"  beaten  track."  "  Think  how  charming  it  would  be,  iu  this  pro- 
saic life  of  ours,  if,  at  every  vivid  hope  or  fancy,  a  brilliant  little 
being  with  gossamer  wings  should  alight  on  the  nearest  twig  or 
flower,  and  waving  a  tiny  wand,  exclaim,  in  most  strictly  approved 
fairy  language,  '  Young  and  beautiful  maiden,  thy  wishes  are  all 
known  to  me ;  and  soon,  through  my  magic  power,  shall  they  be 
happily  realized !' " 

"  Of  course,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  "  Helen  would  not  answer,  '  O, 
lovely  and  gracious  fairy,  reveal  to  me,  if  thou  canst,  how  a  cer- 
tain absent  youth  is  now  occupied,  and  whether  he  is  still  constant 
to  her  who  will  cherish  his  image  forever !'  " 

"  O,  would  that  I  did  know — that  I  could  only  see  him  for  one 
moment,  and  read  bis  true  thoughts  !"  murmured  the  blushing  girl. 

*'  A  dangerous  wish,  my  dear  Ellen,"  said  I.  "  I  will  tell  you 
a  legend  that  may  lead  you  to  retract  such  a  desire,  and  rest  con- 
tented without  seeking  to  know  the  future,  shrouded  perhaps  in 
mercy  from  our  gaze.  I  will  introduce  you  at  once  to  Lady 
Edith,  the  heroine,  as  sad  and  alone  she  sat  in  her  turret  chamber. 

"  The  Lady  Edith  was  an  orphan.  She  remembered  not  a 
mother's  kind  caresses,  and  was  but  a  child  when  her  father  took 
up  arms  under  his  king,  Henry  the  Second,  against  France,  and 
died  bravely  on  the  battlefield.  Her  uncle,  the  Baron  Hugh 
Lacy,  assumed  the  guardianship  of  the  young  girl  at  her  father's 
death ;  but  he  had  lived  long  alone  and  unwedded,  and  he  cared 
not  to  be  vexed,  as  he  confessed,  by  a  maiden's  follies  and  fancies. 
So  the  fair  damsel  inhabited  a  fine  old  castle,  with  only  the  retain- 
ers of  her  father's  time,  and  her  own  attendants.  Among  these 
was  one  loved  by  the  Lady  Edith,  and  with  whom  she  shared  her 
own  advantages.  Rose  Bertram  was  as  a  sister  rather  than  a 
handmaid  to  the  lovely  Edith. 

"  As  years  sped  on,  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  fair  heiress 
attracted  many  suitors  to  the  castle,  but  they  rode  away  again, 
with  only  a  cold  refusal  to  keep  them  company,  so  that  some  fierce 
knights  thought  of  storming  the  citadel,  and  bearing  away  the 
lady  by  force ;  but  her  modesty  and  innocent  helplessness  formed 
an  all-sufficient  shield  for  her  safety  and  protection. 

"  At  last  camo  the  hour  when  the  Lady  Edith  was  constrained, 
like  all  her  sex,  to  bow  to  love's  power;  and  in  a  bravo  knight, 
Sir  Hubert  do  Courcy,  sho  recognized  her  heart's  lord.  At  the 
time  of  our  story,  the  lovers  had  plighted  their  troth,  and  Sir 
Herbert,  parting  from  his  lady,  set  sail  for  Palestine,  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  his  master  and  king,  Richard,  Cccur  de  Lion. 

"  In  the  presence  of  Sir  Hubert  dc  Courcy,  the  affection  of  Edith 
was  shaded  by  a  degree  of  reserve  that  characterized  the  damsels 
of  those  times.  But  beneath  this  calm  exterior  her  heart  throbbed 
with  undying  attachment ;  and  as  months  passed,  and  no  tidings  of 
the  absent  knight  reached  her  from  Palestine,  her  spirits  sunk,  and 
her  eyes  soon  became  dimmed  with  watching  and  weeping. 

"  One  day,  after  having  finished  her  morning  occupations,  op- 
pressed by  her  sad  forebodings,  Lady  Edith  retired  to  a  grotto 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  fragrant  screens  of  foliage,  and  cooled  by 
the  clear  waters  of  a  sparkling  fountain.  Here  she  had  bid  Sir 
Hubert  a  last  adieu;  the  sceno  recalled  vividly  all  her  regrets  and 
disappointed  hopes,  and  she  exclaimed,  aloud  : 

" '  How  long  a  time  has  lingered  on  since  we  parted,  and  no 
tidings  have  yet  come  to  mc  !  Perhaps  at  this  very  moment,  har- 
assed by  long  marches,  or  fainting  under  the  ardor  of  the  sun,  he 
lies  helpless  and  dying,  without  succor.  While  I  am  here,  repos- 
ing in  ease  under  the  shade  of  our  favorite  retreat,  to  what  perils 
may  he  not  be  exposed  !     But  I  dare  not  think — ' 

"  And  the  Lady  Edith,  overcome  by  the  torturings  of  her  own 
imagination,  wept  bitterly  for  a  few  moments.  But  again  giving 
expression  to  th*  sad  visions  that  haunted  her,  she  cried  : 


"  '  O,  that  I  could  behold  him  but  for  one  moment ! — read  his 
heart  and  his  thoughts  ! — learn  from  hour  to  hour  how  he  was  em- 
ployed, and  if  he  were  free  from  suffering  and  danger !  Why  has 
it  not  been  given  us  to  know  all  that  interests  the  object  of  our 
love  7     This  gift  is  due  to  my  tenderness,  my  grief,  and  my  tears  !' 

"  As  she  uttered  these  words,  a  slight  noise  at  the  side  of  the 
grotto  alarmed  her.  Turning  her  eyes  she  beheld  a  little  figure, 
bright  and  beaming  as  the  creation  of  a  dream,  hardly  a  foot  in 
height,  but  of  symmetry  so  perfect  as  to  form  a  miniature  of  love- 
liness. Her  features  were  regular,  and  her  smile  full  of  sweetness. 
Golden  locks  floated  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  lily  white  robe  fell 
to  feet  bare  and  fair  as  marble.  Surprised  at  this  sudden  appari- 
tion, the  maiden  would  have  flown,  but  was  restrained  by  an  irre- 
sistible power.  She  glanced  timidly  at  the  little  being  before  her, 
who  advanced  with  grace,  and  said  : 

"  '  Let  not  my  presence  alarm  thee,  fair  Edith.  Thy  innocence 
and  goodness  of  heart  arc  pledges  that  thou  canst  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  me;  no  evil  power  could  injure  a  soul  so  pure  and  true 
as  thine.  By  the  queen  of  the  fairies  was  I  appointed  at  thy 
birth,  to  watch  over  and  guard  thy  happiness;  to  avert  any  injury 
that  my  limited  power  might  save  thee  from ;  hut  suffering  and 
sorrow  I  cannot  overcome — they  must  shadow  at  times  the  path 
of  every  earthly  being !  Thou  art  now  afflicted. '  she  continued, 
'  with  thy  first  and  greatest  grief.  I  have  read  all  thy  regrets  and 
desires ;  they  are  pure  and  natural.  Thy  lover,  it  is  true,  must 
encounter  many  dangers,  but  it  is  in  the  path  to  glory.  His  career 
is  brilliant,  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  honor  that  surrounds  him,  he  is 
saddened  by  thoughts  of  his  separation  from  thee !  May  this 
knowledge  relieve  the  inquietude  of  thy  soul,  and  lead  thee  to 
Bubdue  the  regrets  I  have  witnessed  with  sorrow  1' 

"  Gratefully  acknowledging  the  happiness  tho  kind  fairy  had 
conferred,  the  maiden  strove  to  seem  satisfied  ;  but  her  speaking 
eyes  betrayed  that  her  soul  longed  for  more  direct  intelligence  of 
her  absent  knight.     This  the  fairy  perceived,  and  answered  : 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  truthfully,  fair  Edith,  but  why  repress  the 
expression  of  thy  deeper  feelings.  These  shall  be  gratified !  In 
this  minor  shalt  thou  read,  whenever  thou  desircst,  the  situation 
and  thoughts  of  Sir  Hubert  de  Courcy  during  his  absence  1  Take 
it,  then,  and  twice  during  the  day,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour 
between,  shalt  thou  behold  the  image  of  thy  loved  one,  and  know 
that  which  occupies  him  at  the  moment  thou  art  gazing.' 

"  Edith  hastened  to  accept  tho  proffered  gift,  and  with  tears  of 
joy  thanked  the  good  being  who  had  given  her  so  much  happiness. 
The  fairy  then  resumed  : 

"  '  Thou  wilt  carefully  cherish  and  guard  my  boon ;  mayst  thou 
not  find  it  a  fatal  error !  But  I  leave  thee  to  experience  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  the  gift  may  impart.  And  if,  at  somo  futuro 
time,  thou  shouldst  wish  to  be  ignorant  of  the  knowledge  it  be- 
stows, return  to  this  spot,  dip  the  mirror  in  this  fountain,  and  I 
shall  be  here  to  answer.'    At  these  words  the  fairy  disappeared. 

"  Gradually  recovering  from  the  surprise  and  delight  this  super- 
natural presence  had  caused,  Edith  returned  to  tho  castle,  and 
hastened  to  summon  Rose  to  her  side,  that  together  they  might 
test  the  magic  power  of  the  fairy's  gift.  Rose  listened  with  won- 
der and  incredulity  to  her  mistross's  account  of  her  mysterious 
visitor,  and  the  precious  treasure  she  had  bestowed  ;  but  casting 
her  eyes  toward  the  mirror,  on  which  Edith  was  already  gazing  in 
an  ccstacy  of  delight,  she  beheld  there  the  refutation  of  all  her 
doubts.  In  all  tho  glory  of  his  knighthood  and  martial  bearing, 
Sir  Hubert  de  Courcy  stood  before  them  !  A  coat  of  linked  mail, 
with  plated  gauntlets,  and  a  steel  breastplate,  protected  his  noble 
form.  The  bars  of  his  helmet  were  unclosed ;  and  as  he  stood  at 
the  door  of  his  tent,  for  it  was  the  matin  hour,  the  upraised  eye 
and  moving  lips  betrayed  that  he  was  at  his  morning  orisons. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  his  prayer,  the  knight  disappeared  for  a 
moment  within  his  tent,  ind  returned  wearing  a  sun-oat  of  cloth, 
which  Edith  had  herself  embroidered.  This  he  wore,  like  all  the 
warriors  of  the  Holy  Land,  to  exclude  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
from  his  burnished  armor.  She  saw  him  then  gaze  reverently 
down  upon  his  mantle,  lift  it  to  his  lips,  and  she  knew  she  was  at 
that  moment  in  his  thoughts,  when  a  mist  spread  over  all  the 
scene,  and  tho  mirror  reflected  only  her  own  lovely  face. 

"  An  hour  with  its  tedious  moments  must  now  pass  before  tho 
faithful  glass  could  again  be  consulted.  With  Edith  no  other  idea 
was  present ;  and  her  heart  was  filled  with  wonder  as  sho  remem- 
bered the  fairy's  fears  and  expectations  that  the  gift  might  bo 
returned  to  her.  '  How  could  she  imagine,'  tho  maiden  cried, 
'  that  I  would  ever  willingly  relinquish  such  happiness  !  I  shall 
live  only  for  the  joy  it  imparts,  and  every  hour  will  bo  dark  to  me, 
when  this  bright  surface  reflects  not  his  image !' 

*'  When  the  time  again  came  for  the  vision  of  Sir  Hubert  to  ba 
visible,  the  Lady  Edith  sat  bending  eagerly  over  the  mirror,  while 
her  companion  knelt  by  her  side  to  share  the  happiness  of  her 
mistress.  But  what  horror  chills  their  veins  as  they  gaze  on  the 
scene  before  them  1 

"  On  an  elevated  mound,  surrounded  by  the  warriors  of  tho 
crusades  from  many  different  nations,  a  flag-staff  is  planted,  from 
which  waves  a  banner  whereon  is  emblazoned  the  eagle  of  Austria. 
Low  on  the  earth  lies  the  English  standard,  as  if  just  torn  from  its 
station,  and  its  position  usurped  by  the  one  now  floating  above. 
A  kingly  form,  half  clad,  and  hastily  armed,  rushes  through  the 
ranks,  and  seizing  the  standard,  uproots  it  from  the  earth,  hurls 
the  Austrian  flag  to  the  ground,  and  tramples  upon  it !  A  gigan- 
tic Hungarian  warrior  is  seen  to  start  hastily  forward,  to  avenge 
the  insult.  He  aims  a  blow  at  the  daring  monarch  that  would 
have  been  fatal,  had  not  Sir  Hubert  de  Courcy,  who  stood  near, 
fearing  for  the  unguarded  state  of  his  loader,  rushed  between  them, 
and  received  the  full  force  of  the  assault.  For  a  moment  he  stands 
upright,  then  staggers  a  few  steps,  and  sinks  seemingly  lifeless  to 
the  earth  ! 


"  Edith  could  bear  no  more.  She  sank  fainting  into  the  arms 
of  her  attendant,  who  bewailed  with  loud  exclamations  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gift  which  could  bring  so  much  misery  by  its  sad  revela- 
tions. When  her  lady  recovered,  it  was  only  to  revive  the  know- 
ledge that  6he  must  live  through  the  hours  of  the  night  in  all  the 
fearful  uncertainty  that  the  vision  had  occasioned.  Was  her  lover 
slain  7  Had  she  parted  with  him  forever  7  Already  did  the  maid- 
en begin  to  repent  of  the  fatal  curiosity  that  had  brought  such 
cruel  satisfaction. 

"  Willi  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  light  the  mirror  was  placed 
bsfore  the  Lady  Edith,  while  Rose  tremblingly  watched  the  result. 
But  despair  is  now  chased  away  by  joy  and  gratitude  !  Rising 
slowly  from  his  couch,  although  still  pale  and  enfeebled,  Sir  Hu- 
bert appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  damsels.  His  page  seemed  to 
have  attired  him  with  much  care  and  attention,  as  if  for  a  coming 
interview.  His  dark  locks  and  curling  beard  were  arranged  with 
precision  and  elegance,  aTid  the  arm  that  was  wounded  in  the  affray 
4  was  suspended  in  a  silken  scarf  of  gorgeous  eastern  hues. 

"  Again  all  fades  away  before  the  entranced  gaze  of  the  maiden, 
who,  sinking  on  her  knees,  poured  out  her  soul  in  grateful  thanks- 
giving and  prayer.  Thus  passes  the  interval,  tho  moments  flying 
swiftly,  until  the  surface  of  the  mirror  once  more  pictured  forth 
the  events  then  transpiring  in  a  far  distant  land. 

"  How  magnificent  the  scene  that  now  shone  before  the  aston- 
ished beholders  !  A  pavilion  of  purple  silk,  looped  with  cords 
and  tassels  of  gold,  occupied  all  the  space.  Oriental  carpets  cov- 
ered the  floor,  rich  cushions  of  tapestry  were  disposed  around, 
while  the  top  of  the  pavilion  was  concealed  by  sky-blue  silk,  to 
resemble  the  firmament,  and  studded  with  a  moon  and  stars  of 
solid  silver!  Amid  this  gorgeous  scene  a  fair  woman  of  tran- 
scendent loveliness,  but  of  such  delicate  and  diminutive  propor- 
tions as  to  seem  hardly  more  than  a  child,  reclined  on  a  pile  of 
velvet  cushions.  A  profusion  of  light  hair  fell  over  her  exquisitely 
shaped  shoulders,  and  her  deep  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  the  light 
of  pleasure  and  expectation.  A  robe  of  sea-green  silk  enhanced 
tho  delicacy  of  her  pure  and  roseate  complexion  ;  rich  jewels  en- 
circled her  waist,  and  sparkled  on  her  arms,  while  a  veil  of  gossa- 
mer texture,  embroidered  with  silver,  depended  from  her  locks  of 
gold,  and  fell  around  her  like  a  glittering  mist. 

"  What  relation,  however,  could  this  fairy  like  vision  have  to 
the  fate  of  Sir  Hubert  de  Courcy  7  Already  the  heart  of  the  Lady 
Edith  was  torn  by  a  pang  of  jealousy,  wnen  a  curtain  was  drawn 
aside  at  the  end  of  the  tent,  and  she  saw  her  lover  enter !  Slowly 
and  languidly  he  approached  the  lovely  being  who  was  evidently 
expecting  him,  and  knelt  at  her  feet.  With  much  emotion  she 
extended  a  little  hand,  soft  and  delicate  as  a  snow-flake,  which  the 
knight  tenderly  pressed  to  his  lips  !  Then  rising,  she  took  from 
her  own  neck  a  sparkling  cross,  suspended  to  a  chain  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  threw  it  over  tho  shoulders  of  Sir  Hubert  de 
Courcy  as  he  knelt  before  her ! 

"  Overcome  by  jealousy  and  despair,  Edith  closed  her  eyes  to 
shut  out  the  detested  sight,  and  acting  on  the  resolution  of  the  mo- 
ment, nerved  by  proudest  pride  and  outraged  affection  hurried 
with  swift  steps  to  the  grotto.  There,  dipping  the  fatal  mirror, 
which  she  held,  in  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  the  fairy  once  more 
appeared,  and  thus  addressed  her : 

"  '  And  am  I  so  soon  summoned  to  take  bae/k  the  gift,  fair 
Edith,  that  thou  so  eagerly  craved  7  I  anticipated  this  return  of 
it,  but  in  how  short  a  time  has  its  revelations  brought  sorrow  and 
disappointment !  Poor  maiden  !  I  read  in  thy  pallid  cheeks  and 
downcast  eye  all  the  grief  and  misery  my  cruel  kindness  has  in- 
flicted. But  despair  not!  Although  at  this  dark  moment  all 
seems  so  Bad  and  hopeless,  believe  me  there  are  happier  hours  in 
the  future.' 

"  As  the  fairy  disappeared  after  uttering  these  words,  the  Lady 
Edith  slowly  left  the  grotto,  and  returned  to  her  turret  chamber 
with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart.  Although  me  fortitude  and  resolution 
that  nerved  her  would  not  allow  her  to  yield  entirely  to  the  dark 
presentiment  that  threatened  her  fate,  yet  hours  of  anguish  would 
come  that  seemed  almost  unendurable. 

"  Many  months  thus  passed  in  alternate  courage  and  despair, 
for  Edith  remembered  the  fairy's  hopeful  words,  and  awaited  with 
a  trembling  heart  the  events  of  the  future. 

"  One  happy  day  there  came  a  troubadour  to  the  castle,  bearing 
a  missive  from  Palestine,  in  the  well  known  characters  of  Sir  Hu- 
bert de  Courcy !  Therein,  all  the  mystery  was  explained  I  So 
sudden  a  transition  from  the  saddest  doubts  to  certain  happiness, 
was  almost  overwhelming ;  but  joy  kills  not,  and  Edith  hailed  with 
rapture  the  tidings  that  restored  all  her  confidence  in  the  honor 
and  affection  of  her  loyal  knight 

"  The  letter,  which  described  all  that  had  transpired  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Sir  Hubert  de  Courcy,  explained  the  circumstance  of  tho 
affray  that  the  maidens  had  witnessed.  Tho  wound  that  had 
seemed  to  Edith  so  fatal  in  its  consequences,  was  aimed  against 
the  life  of  Sir  Hubert's  noble  monarch,  Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion,  who 
had  impetuously  rushed  from  his  tent  to  quell  an  insurrection 
among  his  followers. 

"  Next  followed  a  vivid  description  of  the  brilliant  scene  that 
had  caused  such  jealous  fears.  The  bright  and  beautiful  creature, 
who  had  summoned  the  knight  to  her  presence,  to  express  her 
gratitude  for  tho  the  salvation  of  Richard's  life,  was  the  lovely 
Berengaria,  England's  queen,  whose  praises  were  sung  by  every 
troubadour  throughout  Christendom. 

"  Thus  all  was  happily  explained,  and  when  Sir  Hubert  returned 
in  due  time  from  the  Holy  Land,  high  in  the  favor  of  his  king, 
and  wearing  laurels  of  stainless  honor,  and  the  Lady  Edith  plight- 
ed to  him  her  nuptial  vows,  she  remembered,  with  humility,  the 
forbidden  knowledge  sho  had  dared  to  crave,  and  gratefully 
thanked  the  All-wise  Being,  who  veils  in  mystery  those  events 
which  we  «an  neither  alter  nor  avtrt." 
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EDITORIAL  MELAXGE. 

Tho  Hudsou  River  Railroad  Company  have  discontinued  all 

their  Bains  on  Sunday. Mayor  Wood  is  carrying  oat  his  last 

proclamation.  Ore  of  the  second  ward  police  had  his  pay  sus- 
pended for  three  days,  for  permitting  a  highway  robbery  on  his 

beat  without  effecting  an   arrest. A  bed  of  cannel  coal  has 

been*  discovered  near  Salem.  Iowa. It  is  estimated  that  the 

value  of  the  metalliferous  productions  of  England  for  the  p:'- 
was  nearlv  thirty-three  millions  sterling,  namely  : — Coals  at  pits, 
£33,000,000 ;  iron  ore,  £3,000,000 ;  copper  ore.  £  1  ,$00,000  ;  lead 
ore,  £  1 .500,000 ;  tin  ore,  £700,000 ;  silver  ore,  X2O0.000 ;  zinc  ore, 
jf.15,000;  salts,  earths,  sulphur,  building  stones,  etc.,  the  sum  of 
£3,000,000. Fat  pork  is  employed  on  some  of  the  Ohio  rail- 
roads, for  lubricating  axles. The   Scienride  Ameriean   says 

that  a  pencil  which  would  give  a  clear,  black  stroke,  and  inscribe 
indelible  characters  upon  paper  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  pen 
and  ink,  would  be  a  fortune  for  the  inventor.     It  has  no  doubt 

such  an  invention  will  yet  be  made. The  State  of  Maine  owns 

about  8,000,000  acres  of  wild  lands. Leavenworth  City,  in 

Hamas,  contains  307  buildings,  of  which  76  are  business  houses. 

Om  firm  sold  last  year  $60,000  worth  of  dry  goods. An  effort 

is  being  made  to  procure  a  grand  organ  to  be  placed  in  the  Mask 

Hall. A  Wall  Street  banker  lately  gave  $3500  as  a  donation 

to  the  Pease  mission  at  the  Five  Points,  New  York.     His  wife  oa 

the  same  day  gave  $500. Advices  from  the  Teneriffe  Islands 

atale  that  the  winter  there  has  been  terrible  A  bed  of  fine 

»PTT*»«in  clay  has  recently  been  found  under  a  stratum  of  brick 
day,  on  the  land  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gayiey,  near  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, within  a  mile  of  tide  water. The  Ohio  institution  for  the 

deaf  and  dumb  has  148  pupils  under  instruction. An  exchange 

any*,  that  in  1797,  the  Delaware  was  ice  bound  for  several  miles 
below  die  city,  and  horses  attached  to  sleighs  were  driven  on  the 

iee  from  Trenton,  X.  J.,  to  Philadelphia. There  are  fourteen 

schools  among  the  Seneca  Indians,  in  Xew  York. An  old  and 

much  respected  colored  woman,  familiarly  known  as  Old  Annt 
Jfannie,  died  January  30,  near  Powhatan  Court  House,  Ya.  She 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  127  years ;  such  a  case  of  longevitv  is 
scarcely  on  record.  She  was  much  respected  for  piety  hy  all  who 
knew  her;  and  was  the  mother  of  eighteen  children,  all  of  whom 

died  at  an  old  age. The  citizens  of  Buffalo  talk  of  tunnelling 

the  XUgara  River  near  their  city. A  correspondent  of  the 

Wilmington  (K.  C.)  Commercial,  writing  from  Washington, 
March  4,  says : — "  By  this  morning's  package  of  German  newspa- 
pers, published  in  my  birthplace,  I  find  a  positive  itatement  that 
Robert  Schuyler  lives  in  the  little  town  of  Brugge,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Rndolstadt,  Germany." A   California  sea-serpent 

has  been  seen  by  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Mary  Taylor,  lately 

arrived  at  San  Francisco,  when  off  Point  Beyes. A  line  of 

telegraph,  with  a  sub-marine  crossing  at  Cairo,  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished between  Cairo  and  Hickman,  Kentucky.  This  line  will  be 
a  connecting  link,  securing  northern  and   southern  telegraphic 

communication. In  24  of  the  41  counties  of  California,  there 

are  70  flour  mills,  251  saw  mills,  and  49  quartz  mills. The 

Wisconsin  game  law  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  Februarv — a 
fine  of  $5  for  every  quail  and  prairie  chicken  found  on  a  man's 

premisvs. A  large  French  company  is  preparing  to  mine  for 

copper  near  Lake  Superior. The  number  of  aliens  arrived  at 

Kew  York  this  year  to  February  27,  was  42-33 ;  since  to  March  5, 

273;  to  corresponding  date  in  1S55,  14,458. Gold  has  been 

found  in  the  copper  ore  of  the  Lake  Superior  mines. The 

chairman  of  the  navy  committee-,  in  the  senate,  has  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  grade  of  admirals  in  our  navy.     But  whom 

shall  we  make  admirals  of  ? The  foreign  and  domestic  debt  of 

toe  State  of  Alabama  is  about  $5,000,000. The  United  States 

steamer  Merrimac  has  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  her  builders, 

and  the  Charlestown  Xavy  Yard  may  glory  in  the  fact. There 

were  in  the  courts  of  special  sessions,  in  Xew  York  State,  in  1855, 
convictions. Mr.  O.  W.  ClafHin,  of  Hopkinton,  slaugh- 
tered lately  a  hog  raised  and  fattened  by  him,  which  was  twenty 

month*  old,  and  weighed  707  pounds. The  late  Samuel  Rog- 

en'i  recipe  for  long  life  was  "  Temperance,  the  bath  and  flesh 
brash,  and  dtm't  fret." Ohio  marriages  are  now  called  "  lim- 
bed partnerships,"  in  consequence  of  the  pliancy  of  the  Buckeye 
divorce  bill. 


tlluijsioe  (^atl)cvings. 


«  <*• —  » 


A  good  Hi  xt. — We  Americans,  who  are  addicted  to  over- 
feeding and  overdosing,  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  an  anec- 
dote current  among  the  Orientals.  It  is  said  that  a  king  of  Per- 
sia tent  to  a  tribe  of  Bedouins  one  Mustapha,  a  very  celebrated 
physician,  who  inquired,  on  his  arrival  amongst  them,  how  they 
Bred.  "  We  never  eat  rill  we  are  hungry,  and  then  not  to  reple- 
tion," was  the  answer.  "  I  may  retire  then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I 
see  I  have  no  business  here." 


A  xew  BciLDrso  Material. — Artificial  sand-stone  is  the 
name  of  a  new  and  very  valuable  building  material,  now  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  the  brick,  stone  and  wood  heretofore  in  use,  in 
several  of  the  Western  States.  Iu  cheapness,  durability  and 
heanty  are  its  chief  recommendation.  We  learn  that  measures  are 
being  taken  to  introduce  it  into  Xew  England. 


Hievakd  College  Librakt.— Mr.  J.  L.  Sibley,  formerly 
Dr.  Harris's  assistant,  has  received  the  appointment  of  librarian, 
m  connexion  with  Mr.  Ezra  Abbott,  now  Dr.  Fobom's  assistant 
at  the  Athsenenm. 


Ixebbute  Astlcm.— The  ministers  in  and  around  Xew  York 
have  shown  their  confidence  in  this  excellent  enterprise,  by  sub- 
"  ■  dollars  each  in  its  aid. 


The  experiment  with  the  coal  burning  engine  on  the  Easton 
Railroad  has  been  successful. 

The  loss  to  Philadelphia  by  the  suspension  of  navigation  by  ice 
imated  at  millions  of  dollars. 

Major  Ben:  Perley  Poore  has  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Gardner 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Hoard  of  Agriculture. 

A  Russian  agent  has  contracted  with  a  manufacturer  in  Wor- 
veral  thousand  rides. 

All  the  telegraph  cables  -ippi  River,  have 

been  carried  away  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice. 

The  distance  between  Xew  York  and  Halifax,  as  laid  down  for 
steam  ships,  is  670  miles.  Tho  distance  by  sea  between  Boston 
and  Halifax  is  about  530  miles. 

The  Xew  Haven  Journal  records  the  death  of  Roger  Sherman, 
in  his  -  -on  of  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  signers 

of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Indian  troubles  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories 
continue,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  they  will  not  be  quelled, 
until  a  regular  army  is  seut  among  them. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  singular  fact  that  ship  timber  is  being  sent 
from  Xew  York  to  the  eastward  to  build  vessels,  many  of  which 
will  be  hereafter  owned  and  employed  in  that  city. 

The  number  of  American  seamen  in  1S55  was  9686,  of  whom 
9386  were  native  born  and  300  naturalized.  Of  this  number,  Mas- 
sachusetts furnished  4501,  Maine  1303,  and  Xew  York 

The  annual  fortification  bill,  pending  in  die  United  Stau 
ate,  provides  appropriations  of  $10,000  for  Fort  Winthrop,  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  Boston  harbor ;  and  $20,000  for  Fort  Warren. 

It  is  reported  that  George  \Y.  Matseil,  the  Xew  York  chief  of 
police,  intends  to  resign,  and  open  a  hotel  for  summer  resort  at 
Elizabethport,  in  partnership  with  two  "  stars"  belonging  to  his 
staff. 

There  are  thirty-two  steamships  now  plying  between  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  Only  tighteen  years  ago  the  London  Times 
thought  the  idea  of  attempting  to  navigate  the  Atlantic  by  steam 
absurd. 

The  Taunton  Gazette  says  that  a  wild  duck,  weighing  two  and 
a  half  pounds,  dashed  himself  through  the  thick  glass  of  the  Sandy 
Point  Light,  on  Prudence  Island,  lately,  and  furnished  the  keeper 
with  a  fine  Sunday  dinner. 

The  citizens  of  Watertown,  Xew  York,  are  making  an  effort  to 
raise  funds  to  put  up  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  exhibitors  and  visitors  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  to  take  place 
in  that  town  in  October  next. 

It  is  stated  that  within  three  months  some  twenty  persons  have 
lost  their  lives  in  San  Francisco,  by  falling  through  holes  in  die 
street  planking.  Three  passengers  of  the  steamer  Sonora,  who 
landed  in  the  night,  were  lost  in  this  way. 

Drunkenness,  so  common  in  cold  countries,  is  a  rare  vice  with 
the  Greeks ;  they  are  great  drinkers,  but  water-drinkers.  They 
would  have  scruples  about  passing  by  a  fountain  without  drinking 
at  it,  but  if  they  enter  a  tavern,  it  is  io  chat. 

Miss  Heron,  at  Cincinnad,  was  attacked  by  an  insane  actor  as 
she  was  leaving  her  dressing-room  for  the  stage,  a  few  nights  since, 
and  came  near  being  killed.  She  was  rescued,  and  the  actor,  who 
had  become  insane  through  spirit-rappings,  arrested. 

Our  present  version  of  Holy  Writ  is  materially  the  same  as  that 
of  King  James's  translators,  with  the  exception  of  natural  changes 
in  orthography  and  the  correction  of  typographical  errors.  Since 
1611,  several  revisions  have  been  made  for  the  latter  purpose. 

Dr.  Jackson  ascertained  the  altitude  of  Mount  Kataden  to  be 
5300  feet,  or  a  little  more  than  one  mile  perpendicular  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  highest  point  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  the  most  abrupt  granite  mountain  in  Xew  England. 

It  is  stated  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  on  the  authority  of  E.  G.  Wat- 
kins,  that  "of  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions  "of  travellers,  in 
1 854,  on  English  radways,  only  twelve  were  killed  by  accidents 
beyond  their  control.     These  millions  travelled  fifteen  miles  each." 

The  Baton  Rouge  Advocate  is  informed  by  sugar-planters  from 
different  portions  of  the  State,  that  the  growing  crop  of  cane  has 
suffered  material  injury  from  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend  another  short  crop  of  sugar. 

Paris  has  but  one  church  to  about  2400  inhabitants.     Brooklyn, 

L.  I.,  has  a  church   to  every  1000.     Therefore,  ought  not  the 

Brooklyn  people  to  be  2.40  times  as  good  as  the  Parisians  ? — and 

i   therefore,  judging  them  by  their  chancts,  are  they  not  worse  1 

A  question  to  be  asked." 

At  a  recent  trial  in  Paris,  between  a  steel-pen  dealer  of  that 
-rs.  Hinks  &.  Wells,  the  manufacturers,  of  Birming- 
ham, it  was  stated  that  iu  the  whole  world  there  are  but  fourteen 
I  manufactories  of  steel  pens ;  and  that  nine  of  them  are  at  Birmiug- 
i  ham,  four  at  Boulogne  sur-Mer,  and  one  at  Paris. 

The  Xew  Jersey  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
numbers  160  clergymen  with  families,  who,  as  reported  at  the  last 
session,  received  an  annual  salary  of  $391  ;  and  28  single  clergy- 
men, who  received  an  average  of  SI 67.  This,  of  course,  is  inde- 
pendent of  honse  rent  and  perquisites  of  all  kinds. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  church — the  first  erected  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands — was  recently  dedicated  in  Honolulu.  The  land 
wag  giren  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Waterhouse,  and  there  fa  but  a  small  debt 
now  remaining  on  the  building.  The  Methodists,  though  some- 
what late  on  the  ground,  arc  making  already  very  rapid  progress. 

The  following  is  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  a  Paris 
journal : — "  The  parents  of  a  young  lady  aged  twenty,  handsome, 
well  educated,  and  possessing  an  income  of  four  thousand  three 
hundred  francs  per  annum,  but  affected  with  St.  Pitas  dance,  offer 
to  unite  her  to  a  doctor,  from  forty  to  forty  five  years  old,  who 
will  pay  her  incessant  attention." 

Two  civil  engineers,  of  the  name  of  Turner,  of  London  and 
-icd  a  preliminary  prospectus  of  a  submarine  rail- 
way between  England  and  France,  from  Dover  to  Cape  Griznez. 
They  state  that  they  are  engaged  in  making  models  and  plans, 
which  will  develop  their  views,  and  explain  the  details  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  important  work. 

Capt.  Bell,  the  wrecker,  is  constructing  a  novel  apparatus,  in 
Xew  York,  for  raising  ships.  It  consists  of  two  large  timber 
tanks,  shaped  like  a  boot-jack,  to  receive  the  ends  of  a  sunk- 
sel  between  them.  They  will  be  first  sunk  by  filling  with  water, 
and  attached  to  the  vessel  to  be  raised,  after  which  me  water  will 
be  exhausted,  thus  securing  a  lifting  power. 

.indent  of  the  Litchfield  (Conn.)  Enquirer  gays  that  a 
Mri.  Ilurlburt,  living  with  her  son  near  the  base  of  Canaan  Moun- 
tain, found  a  wild  cat  in  her  barn,  lately.  He  was  making  free 
with  the  chickens ;  she  called  a  neighbor,  who  came  and  shot  the 
animal,  and  Mrs.  II.  received  the  bounty  of  85,  provided  by  law 
to  encourage  the  destruction  of  such  animals. 


.foreign  JJtcms. 

There  has  been  a  military  riot  at  Sunderland,  England,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  soldiers  were  badly  beaten  by  the  citizens. 

The  Xew  Prussian  Gazette  announces  from  St.  Petersburg,  that 
after  peace  has  been  proclaimed,  the  Czar  will  proceed  to  Moscow 
to  be  crowned. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  intends  to  entertain  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  the  with  a  grand  review  iu  the  Champ  de  Mars 
of  from  100,000  to  140,000  troops. 

A  letter  from  Hamburg  says  that  the  three  bureaux  used  in  re- 
cruiting for  die  English  foreign  legion  have  been  closed,  and  that 
thirty-nine  persons  who  had  been  engaged  have  been  expelled  as 
foreigners. 

Letters  from  St.  Petersburg  state  that  the  re-establishment  of 
the  episcopal  sees,  which  had  been  promised  to  the  pope  by  the 
Czar  Nicholas,  has  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

Pius  IX.  has  presented  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  a  prayer-book, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  in  return  for 
the  presents  by  her  Catholic  Majesty — the  "Prodigal  Son"  and 
the  "Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,"  of  Murillo. 

The  Imperial  Court  of  Paris  has  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  civil  tribunal  of  the  Seine,  deciding  that  Mrs.  Ridgwny,  an 
American  lady,  is  entitled  as  heiress  to  one-third  of  the  estate  of 
the  late  Duchess  de  Plaisance.  Mrs.  Ridgway's  share  wdl  amount 
to  about  $230,000. 

The  master  of  the  Rolls  is  said  to  have  actually  appointed  a 
female  clerk  in  the  state-paper  office !  It  is  rather  remarkable, 
that  while  rules  are  established  excluding  male  clerks  above  a  cer- 
tain age  from  entering  the  public  service,  the  new  clerk  fa  a  mar- 
ried lady  with  four  children. 


Sonbs  of  <5olb. 


....  Justice  may  be  defined  as  that  virtue  which  impels  us  to 
give  every  person  what  fa  his  due. —  Goldsmith. 

....  A  public  office  fa  a  guest  which  receives  the  best  usage 
from  them  who  never  invited  it. — Thomas  Fuller. 

....  Xo  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set 
him  above  the  want  of  hourly  assistance. — Dr.  Johnson. 

....  True  generosity  fa  a  duty  as  indispensably  necessary  as 
those  imposed  upon  us  by  law. — Goldsmith. 

....  A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows 
the  value  of  time,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unneces- 
sary pain. — Dr.  Johnson. 

....  Scoff  not  at  the  natural  defects  of  any,  which  are  not  in 
their  power  to  amend.  O,  'tis  cruelty  to  beat  a  cripple  with  his 
own  crutches. — Thomas  Fuller. 

....  Our  infinite  obligations  to  God  do  not  fill  our  hearts  half 
as  much  as  a  petty  uneasiness  of  our  own  ;  nor  His  infinite  per- 
fections as  much  as  our  smallest  wants. — Hannah  More. 

....  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  fa  sloth ;  to  use  them 
too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ;  to  make  judgment  wholly 
by  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  scholars. — Bacon. 

Affectation  is  the  seeming  of  constraint  and  of  falsehood ; 

fidelity  is  only  a  respect  for  our  engagements ;  infidelity  a  degra- 
dation ;  perfidy,  an  open  and  criminal  infidelity. —  Vawenargues. 

....  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider. — Bacon. 

....  Constancy  fa  a  reasonable  firmness  in  our  sentiments ; 
stubbornness,  an  unreasonable  firmness  ;  modesty,  a  consciousness 
of  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  of  the  contempt  which  follows  it. — 

PilBIIIIIII  Jl'l'li 
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Joker's  Bubgtt 


The  sieve  through  which  the  man  strained  every  nerve  fa  for 
sale  at  less  than  first  cost. 

Law  fa  like  prussic  acid — a  dangerous  remedy,  and  the  smallest 
dose  fa  generally  sufficient. 

"  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,"  as  the  maid  said  to 
her  lover,  when  his  face  was  buried  in  beard  and  whiskers. 

A  prodigy  reading  in  the  paper  that  Mdlle.  Didee  had  "a  voice 
of  two  registers,"  expressed  his  opinion  that  she  ought  to  sing  with 
great  warmth. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  respectable  and  world-renowned 
monarch,  Old  King  Cole,  was  a  descendant  of  Anthracite,  and 
that  his  jolly  old  soul  was  nothing  but  shoe  leather. 

An  Irish  witness  was  recently  asked  what  he  knew  of  the  pris- 
oner's character  for  truth  and  veracity.  "  Why,  troth,  since  iver 
I've  known  her,  she's  kept  the  house  clane  and  dacent." 

Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin  fa  a  wit  as  well  as  a  divine  and  a  lecturer. 
On  being  asked  what  his  object  was  in  lecturing  so  extensively, 
he  replied  that  he  lectured  for  F-A-M-E,  which  fa  the  short  for 
fifty  and  my  expenses. 

"  Any  game  hereabouts  •*  said  a  newly  arrived  to  a  Texan. 
"  Guess  so,"  said  the  Lone  Star,  "  and  plenty  of  'em — we  havo 
bluff,  poker,  euchre,  all-fours  and  monte,  and  jfat  as  many  otheis 
as  you'll  like  to  play." 

Mrs.  Rogers  was  very  indignant  on  hearing  that  the  Russians 
had  taken  flight — at  the  same  time  she  observed  that  it  must  have 
been  an  outlandish  sort  of  place  at  best,  for  site  couldn't  find  it 
anywhere  on  the  map. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  AfisteUaneavj  Family  Journal ,  devoted  to 
police  literature,  wit  and  humor,   proso  and  poetic  gems,  and  original 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.    In  politic*,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions, 
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and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

1 1  con  tains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  Intelligence.  No  advertisements  ara 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  Tin  mammoth 
'  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  oth*#r 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Balloc's  Pictorial." 
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JAPANESE  SKETCHES. 

We  present  on  this  page  the  portraits  of  a  Japanese  lady  and 
gentleman,  and  a  view  of  Nagasaki  and  Bay,  Japan.  They  are 
from  authentic  sources,  and  will  he  followed,  at  no  long  interval, 
by  a  series  of  sketches  from  the  pencil  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Expedition,  illustrating  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of 
the  strange  people  with  whom  we  are  beginning  to  hold  commer- 
cial intercourse.  Previous  to  this  expedition,  our  knowledge  of 
the  Japanese  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  Dutch,  who,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  their  greatest  commercial  prosperity,  succeeded  in  carrying 
their  flag  into  some  of  the  ports  of  the  empire,  and  have  since  re- 
tained their  footingin  spite  ot  the  peculiar  jealousy  of  the  Japan- 
ese government.     What  the  Dutch  have  been  able  to  accomplish, 


A    JAPANESE    GENTLEMAN. 

Yankee  ingenuity  and  perseverance  can  certainly  command ;  and 
though  the  Japanese  government  have  endeavored  to  evade  the 
provisions  of  Perry's  treaty,  still  we  have  no  doubt  that  all,  and 
more  than  all  the  advantages  expected  from  that  treaty  will  be 
secured.  The  first  of  our  engravings  shows  a  Japanese  gentleman 
of  high  rank,  very  plainly  dressed,  with  his  head  shaved  in  the 
orthodox  manner.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  shave  the 
beard  and  top  of  the  head ;  and  they  omit  this  only  in  misfortune 
— as  when,  for  instance,  a  member  of  their  family  dies,  when  they 
are  sick  or  imprisoned.  The  second  engraving  del.neates  a  noble 
Japanese  lady,  probably  a  belle  of  the  empire.  The  features, 
while  having  the  same  angular  insertion  of  the  eyes,  characteristic 
also  of  the  Chinese,  are  not  unpleasing.  Little  peculiarity  of  cos- 
tame  is  observable  in  this  case,  unless  perhaps  in  the  head  gear ; 


and  the  cumbrous  ornament  inserted  in  the  hair  is  by  no  means  so 
ridiculous,  even  to  our  eyes,  as  the  head-dresses  of  the  French 
ladies  of  the  last  century.  '  Our  third  engraving  presents  us  a  view 
of  Nagasaki,  with  its  noble  bay.  This  is  the  principal  commercial 
city  of  Japan,  and  is  situated  in  the  southwest  side  of  the  island  of 
Kioo-Sioo,  containing  about  70,000  inhabitants,  including  6000 
priests.  The  houses,  which  we  observe  on  the  left,  are  built  of 
clay  and  wood,  coated  with  cement,  have  verandahs  and  Venetian 
blinds,  with  oiled  paper  in  the  sashes  instead  of  glass,  and  present 
a  very  neat  appearance.  They  are  uniformly  one  story  in  height. 
The  chief  edifices  are,  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  residences  of 
the  grandees,  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  factories,  the  arsenal,  several 
theatres,  and  upwards  of  sixty  temples  enclosed  by  gardens. 
There  are  also  numerous  tea-houses,  which  form  a  pleasant  resort 
for  the  population.  The  little  island  ot  Dezima,  appropriated  to 
the  Dutch,  shown  in  front,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  commands  the 
harbor,  which  is  about  seven  miles  long  and  twelve  broad.  Prior 
to  the  late  treaty  concluded  by  our  government,  this  was  the  only 
port  of  Japan  open  to  foreign  traders.  The  Dutch  imports  into 
Nagasaki,  consisting  chiefly  of  sugar,  Netherland  broadcloths  and 
cotton  goods,  sandal  wood,  Buffalo  hides,  ivory,  cloves,  tin,  Ben- 
gal piece  goods  and  other  manufactured  wares,  amounted  to  about 
$150,000  annually ;  and  for  these  they  receive  in  return,  camphor, 
drugs,  toys,  silks,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  about  $200,000.  Siebold, 
a  learned  German  connected  with  the  Dutch  factory  at  Dezima,  in 
his  famous  work  on  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
description  of  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  and  we  condense  a  portion  of 
his  account  of  it.  The  foreground  is  adorned  with  hills  tinted 
with  the  freshest  verdure,  while  far,  far  away  in  the  distance  rise 
the  irregular  peaks  of  the  deep  blue  mountains.  The  dark  shadows 
of  projecting  rocks  break  here  and  there  on  the  serene  mirror  of 
the  sea,  and  the  steep  walls  of  rock  which  fortify  the  surrounding 
shores,  flash  with  many  hues  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  a  luxurious  vegetation,  which  varies 
according  to  the  elevation  ;  and  the  groups  of  dwellings  of  glitter- 
ing whiteness,  amid  which  .we  discern  numerous  temples  rising 
amid  groups  of  cedars,  and  the  innumerable  buildings,  which  give 
a  life  to  the  bay  and  strand,  form  a  glorious  spectacle.  We  were 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  fair  white  houses,  which  we  had  sup- 
posed to  be  the  dwellings  of  rich  individuals,  were  really  nothing 
but  storehouses  coated  with  shell  lime  to  render  them  fire-proof. 
Innumerable  vessels  and  fishing  barks  give  the  bay  a  lively  aspect. 
The  bay  becomes  more  animated  as  we  approach  the  town,  and 
offers  the  most  delightful  variety  of  objects.  How  inviting  are  the 
shores  and  their  cheerful  dwellings !  What  fruitful  hills  ! — what 
majestic  temple-groves  !  How  picturesque  those  green  mountain- 
tops,  with  their  volcanic  formation  !  How  luxuriantly  do  those 
evergreen  oaks  and  laurels  clothe  the  declivity  1  What  activity — 
what  industry  does  nature  thus  turned,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  ot 
man,  proclaim ! — as  witness  thote  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  at 
whose  feet  cornfields  and  cabbage-gardens  are  won  in  terraces 
from  the  steep ;  witness  the  coast,  where  Cyclopean  bulwarks  set 
bounds  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  a  hostile  element.  Already  wo 
behold  the  houses  of  Dezima ;  we  can  even  distinguish  their  green 
windows.  When  the  Japanese  government  first  began  to  enter- 
tain jealousy  and  dislike  of  foreigners,  the  first  measure  taken,  at 
the  instigation  of  those  feelings,  was  so  to  situate  them  that  they 
could  be  conveniently  watched.  For  this  purpose,  the  Europeans 
and  their  commerce  were  restricted  to  the  two  ports  of  Nagasaki 
and  Firato,  at  which  last  place  the  Dutch  factory  was  then  estab- 
lished. The  next  step  was  to  confine  the  Portuguese  more  closely 
still ;  with  this  view  was  their  abode  projected,  and  the  island  of 
Dezima  directed  to  be  built  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     The 


emperor's  pleasure  being  asked  as  to  the  form  of  the  future  island, 
he  unfolded  the  ever  actively  employed  fan  ;  and  accordingly  in 
the  shape  of  a  fan,  without  the  sticks  upon  which  the  fan  is  mount- 
ed, was  the  island  constructed.  When  the  Portuguese  were  finally 
expelled,  the  Dutch  were  transferred  from  Firato  to  their  prison- 
house.  Dezima  is  about  600  feet  in  length  by  240  across,  and  is 
situated  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  shore,  close  upon  v^ich 
stands  the  town  of  Nagasaki.  The  island  and  town  are  connected 
by  a  stone  bridge,  but  a  high  wall  prevents  the  dwellers  in  either 
from  seeing  those  in  the  other.  The  view  of  the  bay,  teeming 
with  life  and  bustle,  seems  indeed  to  be  open  to  the  inmates  of  the 
factory,  secluded  as  they  are  ;  but  the  view  is  a  distant  one  only, 
no  Japanese  boat  being  permitted  to  approach  the  island  within  • 
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A    JAPANESE   LADY. 

certain  prescribed  distance  marked  by  a  stockade.  The  dwellings 
in  Dezima  are  not  given  to  the  residents  by  government,  nor  even 
the  use  of  the  ground  whereon  to  erect  them.  The  houses  appear 
to  have  been  built  by  Nagasaki  citizens  upon  speculation,  and  the 
Dutch  pay  for  them  an  exorbitant  rent  fixed  by  authority ;  they 
are,  however,  permitted  to  fit  them  up  in  their  own  taste,  and  either 
to  procure  furniture  in  the  European  style  from  Java,  or  to  have 
it  made  under  their  direction  by  Japanese  mechanics.  Almost 
every  house  in  Nagasaki  has  its  garden  ;  the  height  of  the  street 
front,  and  even  the  number  of  the  windows,  are  determined  by 
sumptuary  laws.  The  gardens,  however  diminutive,  are  laid  out 
with  rocks,  waterfalls  and  trees,  and  each  contains  a  chapel  or 
oratory.  After  passing  the  town,  the  scenery  beyond  is  described 
as  being  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  character. 
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STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  accompanying  design  by  Billings  is  an  emblematical  pic- 
ture of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  State  arms  contain  simply  our 
national  eagle  and  shield,  with  the  motto,  "  State  sovereignty — 
national  union."  The  wheat  sheaves  and  plough  are  typical  of 
the  agricultural  character  of  the  State.  On  tho  right  of  the  picture, 
•  party  of  Frenchmen,  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  17th  century, 
is  advancing  to  meet  a  chief  of  the  Illinois  tribe  with  his  followers. 
The  band  of  the  French  leader  are  armed  with  heavy  harquo- 
busscs.  One  of  them  bears  aloft  the  standard  of  France,  with  tho 
golden  lilies  of  the  Bourbon.  In  the  group  of  foreigners  we  note 
a  Catholic  priest  with  cross  and  rosary.  The  rude  arms  of  the 
Indians,  their  war  clubs  and  spears,  contrast  with  the  more  perfect 
appointment  of  their  visitors.  The  chief  is  proffering  the  calumet 
of  peace,  and  his  tobacco-bearer  just  behind  him  is  furnished  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  the  vile  weed.  The  whole  scene  is  strikingly 
picturesque.  Illinois  was  partially  settled  as  early  as  1673.  In 
this  year,  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  from  Canada,  accompanied  M. 
De  Lasalle  in  his  second  exploration  of  the  country,  and  founded 
the  villages  of  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia.    One  hundred  years  after- 


wards, the  Illinois  country  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  English. 
In  1778,  Gen.  Clarke,  with  a  body  of  Virginia  troops,  reduced  all 
tho  fortified  places,  and  in  the  same  year  a  county  called  Illinois 
was  organized  by  the  legislature.  Virginia,  though  claiming  the 
country,  ceded  it  to  the  United  States.  After  forming  a  part  of 
the  northwest  territory,  it  received  a  separate  organization  in  1800, 
in  conjunction  with,  and  under  tho  name  of  Indiana.  In  1809,  a 
division  took  place,  and  Indiana  and  Illinois  became  separate  ter- 
ritories, and  wcro  subsequently  admitted  into  the  Union  as  States 
— the  former  in  1816,  and  tho  latter  in  1818.  Tho  State  derives 
its  name  from  its  great  central  river,  the  Illinois.  Its  area  com- 
prises about  55,400  square  miles,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
well  adapted  to  agriculture.  Education  is  liberally  provided  for 
by  the  State,  and  there  are  several  colleges  and  academies  within 
its  borders.  There  are  no  lofty  mountains  or  dense  forests  in 
Illinois,  and  the  land  is  extremely  fertile.  Indian  corn  is  one  of 
its  staple  productions.  The  facilities  of  water  communication  are 
abundant ;  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  are  on  the  west  and  on  the 
east,  and  besides  the  Illinois,  thero  are  important  rivers,  such  as 
Rock  River,  the  Wabash,  Kaskaskia,  etc.     Lead,  copper,  iron, 


lime  and  salt  are  abundant ;  andmruminous  coal  is  found  in  ex^ 
haustless  veins  in  some  parts  of  the  Stato.  The  canal  uniting 
the  Illinois  and  Lake  Michigan  is  a  stupendous  work,  and  cost 
$8,000,000.  Tho  railroad  system  is  also  producing  great  results. 
Manufactures  of  various  kinds  have  been  introduced,  and  are  ia  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  climato  resembles  that  of  Ohio  and 
Michigan ;  the  winters  artaiild,  and  the  summers  and  autumns 
delightful.  The  most  numerous  sect  of  religionists  are  the  Metho- 
dists, and  the  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  arc  next  in  number. 
Various  denominations  are  largely  represented ;  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  professors  of  religion.  The  State  debt  amounts 
to  about  sixteen  millions ;  total  of  taxable  property,  in  1850,  was 
$137,818,079.  The  yearly  sum  expended  for  education  is  about 
$100,000;  besides  the  State  fund,  the  county  and  township  funds 
are  $3,373,096.  An  institute  for  tho  deaf  and  dumb  is  located  at 
Jacksonville,  the  annual  expenses  of  which  are  about  $19,000.  A 
geological  survey  of  tho  State,  under  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  commenced  in  1851,  when  Mr.  J.  G.  Norwood  was  ap- 
pointed State  geologist.  The  internal  resources  of  this  State  ar« 
exhaustions,  and  are  every  year  more  fully  developed. 
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[Written  tor  Ballou'8  Pictorial.] 
— OR, — 

THE   NATCHEZ'   CAPTIYE. 

A  TALK  Of  TUB  EARLY  SETTLERS  OK  LOUISIANA. 
BT   AUSTIN    C.    nURDlCK. 


[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XVI.— [continued.] 
Now  Simon  Lobois  hail  been  accounted  ono  of  the  best  sword- 
players  in  Msrne,  and  lie  came  to  the  conflict  as  though  ho  were 
sure  of  an  easy  victory ;  hut  at  the  third  pass  he  was  undeceived. 
He  had  not  thought  much  of  Goupart'i  physical  strength,  for  he 
felt  sure  that  a  slight  degree  of  skill  would  counterbalance  that. 

"Don't  expose  your  breast  again,  or  you'll  tempt  me  to  take 
advantage  of  it,"  coolly  remarked  the  youth,  as  he  absolutely 
waited  a  moment  for  his  antagonist  to  recover  his  point. 

Simon  Lohois  turned  pale  in  a  moment,  for  ho  now  knew  that 
he  had  met  with  a  superior,  even  in  fencing  skill.  lie  was  a  cow- 
ard at  heart,  and  he  fairly  trembled.  Goupart  saw  it  in  an  instant, 
nnd  for  tho  moment  ho  was  astonished.  But  then  he  remaindered 
how  Simon  used  to  tremble  at  the  whiz  of  a  pistol-ball^awd  he 
wondered  no  more.  Almost  did  he  pity  the  poor  wretch.  Straight, 
powerful  and  tall  he  stood,  with  his  broad  chest  expanded,  while 
before  him  fairly  cowered  the  diminutive  form  of  the  villain. 

"Ah,  Simon,  I've  taugh^ho  sword-art  since  you  left  me  in 
France  !  Take  care  !  Poor  wretch,  I  gave  you  credit  for  more 
skill,  and  for  more  courage." 

In  all  probability,  the  villain  believed  that  Goupart  meant  to 
kill  him  if  he  could.  That  belief  begot  a  feeling  of  despair,  and 
that  last  taunt  fired  him.  Like  the  cornered  rat,  he  set-to  now 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  dying  man,  and  for  a  few  moments  St. 
Denis  had  to  look  sharp;  but  it  4k  only  for  a  few  moments. 
Simon  made  a  point-blank  thrust  from  a  left  guard,  and  with  a 
quick  movement  to  the  right,  Goupart  brought  a  downward  stroke 
with  all  his  available  force,  only  meaning  to  break  his  antagonist's 
sword,  or  strike  it  from  his  grasp,  and  thus  end  the  conflict  with- 
out bloodshed.  But  Simon  had  throat  his  arm  further  forward 
than  Goupart  had  calculated,  and  tho  blow  fell  upon  the  sword- 
hand,  the  guard  receiving  part  of  the  force,  thus  causing  a  slant- 
ing stroke  With  a  quick  cry  of  pain,  Simoa  dropped  his  weapon 
and  started  back. 

"  Don't  strike  me  now  !"  he  cried. 

"Fear  not,"  replied  Goupart.  "I  never  strike  a  defenceless 
man.     But  arc  you  satisfird  V 

"  Yes — yes  !     But  that  was  a  cowardly  stroke." 

"No — no,  Lobois.  As  God  is  my  judge,  I  meant  not  to  strike 
you  then ;  I  only  meant  to  knock  your  sword  down.  But  you 
know  you  have  been  at  my  mercy  thrice." 

"  It  was  your  own  fault  that  you  did  not  take  advantage  of  it. 
I  should  have  killed  you  had  I  been  ablo,  and  I  think  you  would 
have  done  the  same." 

"No  1"  cried  the  marquis ;  "you  know  better  than  that,  Simon ; 
for  you  know  he  could  have  killed  you  had  he  wished.  I  saw  his 
opportunity,  and  so  did  you,  and  I  saw  you  turn  pale." 

But  the  wounded  man  made  no  further  reply.  His  hand  pained 
him  now,  and  he  held  it  out  towards  the  marquis  with  a  beseech- 
ing look.  The  old  man  examined  it,  and  found  that  a  bad  gash 
was  cut  from  the  roots  of  the  thumb  to  the  wrist,  on  tho  back  of 
the  hand,  but  none  of  the  bones  were  harmed  Had  not  the  guard 
of  tho  sword  received  tho  weight  of  the  blow,  the  hand  would  have 
been  severed  wholly  off,  for  the  stout  iron  guard  was  found  cut 
nearly  in  twain  I 

And  thus  ended  the  duel.  Goupart  was  surprised  at  the  easy 
victory  he  had  won,  while  Simon  was  surprised  at  the  incredible 
skill  his  antagonist  had  displayed.  And  the  marquis  was  thank- 
ful— deeply  thankful — for  the  result,  so  far  as  mere  life  and  death 
were  concerned. 

Anl  so,  for  the  while,  that  darkest  affliction  was  forgotten;  but 
after  Simon's  wound  had  been  properly  dressed,  it  came  back 
again,  and  the  duel  became  only  as  a  passing  cloud  that  was  soon 
lost  in  tho  deeper  cause  of  grief.  Tho  excitement  was  gone,  and 
tho  soul  remembered  now  to  weep  over  the  loss  of  its  loved  ones. 

For  several  days  Simon  Lobois  remained  in  his  chamber,  not 
shewing  himself  at  all,  save  to  Peter,  who  waited  upon  him;  and 
when  ho  became  able  to  go  out,  he  seemed  to  take  especial  pains 
not  to  be  seen  by  the  uncle  and  his  guest.  As  might  be  expected 
he  cherished  a  bitter  hatred  towards  Goupart,  but  yet  he  had  a 
deep  consolation  in  the  remembrance  of  the  heart-blow  he  had  in- 
flicted upon  the  youth.  He  knew  Goupart's  sensitive  nature,  and 
lie  knew  how  deep  and  abiding  were  his  affections,  and  knowing 
this,  he  knew  how  keen  must  be  the  anguish  of  the  disappointed 
lover.  But  his  feelings  may  be  best  known  by  a  remark  he  made 
to  his  attendant  touching  that  subject. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  duel,  and  Goupart  passed  the 
open  door  of  the  invalid's  apartment. 

"  By  the  white  saints,  Mas'r  Simon!"  uttered  Peter,  after  the 
yotlth  had  gone  down  the  stairs,  "  1  should  tink  you'd  allcrs  hab 
berry  hot  anger  for  dat  man." 

"  Why  so,  Peter!"  returned  the  other,  faintly  smiling  at  the 
quaint  earnestness  of  the  slave. 

"  Why,  'cause  he's  beat  yer  body  so.  By  dc  life  ob  me,  I  should 
tink  you'd  kill  'im." 

"Ah,  Peter,  I  have  a  keener  revenge  than  that,"  returned  Si- 
mon, with  a  demoniac  spaiklc  of  the  eye, — "a  keener  revenge 
than  any  physical  punishment  could  inflict.     St.  Denis  has  one  of 


those  scntrfecntal  hearts  that  easily  give  themselves  up  to  love, 
and  pine  away  in  neglect.  He  possesses  to  an  unusual  degree 
that  softness  of  soul  which  take*  the  impression  of  a  pretty  face 
most  deeply,  and  when  such  ones  love,  they  give  themselves 
right  up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  passion.  Thus  did  he — does  he — 
love  Louise,  and  more  still — she  had  promised  to  be  his.  But, 
you  see,  1  have  taken  the  prize  from  him.  I  have  not  oi^Bnade 
loTe  to  tho*prctty  girl,  but  she  is  really  my  wife,  and  Goupart 
knows  it.  O,  you  do  not  know — it  is  beyond  your  power  to  imagine 
— the  exquisite^arturc  of  his  soul  under  this  blow.  And,  Peter, 
I  have  yet  another  blow  for  him  more  severe  still.  O,  tell  me  not 
of  revenge !  Never  man  had  more  choice  revenge  than  I.  Wcro 
St.  Denis  sick,  I'd  nurse  hirq,  so  that  bis  mind  might  be  wholly 
alive  when  I  bring  the  damsel  home.  O,  then  shall  come  his 
most  bitter  anguish — wb.cn  he  sees  the  object  of  his  love  face  to 
face — when  he  takes  her  band  and  hears  her  sweet  voice,  and 
knows  she  is  another's.     Then  my  revenge  shall  be  complete !" 

Even  the  ignorant  slave  shuddered  at  this,  for  in  his  crude  mind 
there  were  some  touches  of  syppnthy,  and  he  had  some  faint  idea 
of  love.  But  he  said  nothing — ho  only  grinned,  as  though  he 
thought  it  something  atfnWng.       9 

And  during  all  thisVrmc  that  Simon  remained  in  his  room, 
Goupart  St.  Denis  was  much  alone,  wandering  about  in  the  woods. 
Of  course  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  going  for  Louise.  If  she 
was  married  to  Lobois — and  that  she  was  he  had  no  doubt, — then 
tho  companionship  he  would  necessarily  have  with  her  under  such 
circumstances  could  only  make  him  more  miserable,  and,  perhaps, 
add  new  pangs  to  her  grief. 

At  tho  end  of  eight  days,  Simon  set  out  on  his  return  to  New 
Orleans.  He  did  not  see  St.  Denis,  for  the  youth  had  purposely" 
withdrawn  himself. 

"  You  will  bring  my  child  homo  ?"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  broken, 
forced  tone. 

"  Of  course  I  shall,  and  I  trust  you  will  receive  her  kindly." 

"  Kindly  ?  Alas,  poor  Louiso  !  She  will  have  need  enough  of 
kindness." 

"  What  mean  you  now,  sir  J"  uttered  Simon,  angrily. 

"Nothing — nothing,"  groaned  tho  marquis,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands.  "  Only,  let  mo  sec  her  once  more.  You  will  be 
kind  to  her,  Simon?" 

"  Of  course  I  shall  be.     How  could  I  be  otherwise  ?" 

The  old  man  gazed  up  into  his  nephew's  face,  but  he  made  no 
reply  ;  and  when,  a  few  moments  later,  that  nephew  had  taken 
his  departure,  he  bowed  his  head  and  wept. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A    PLOT    FOR    EXTERMINATION. 

WniLE  the  things  just  narrated  were  transpiring  at  tho  chateau, 
and  at  the  distant  metropolis,  how  fared  White  Hand  and  his 
dusky  princess  ?     Let  us  go  back  and  see. 

Gradually  White  Hand  became  used  to  the  primitive  fashions 
of  the  Natchez,  and  though  he  had  many  hours  of  sorrow  and 
grief,  yet  ho  showed  only  content  to  the  warriors.  But  to  his  wife 
he  was  not  so  reserved  of  his  true  feelings.  She  sympathized 
with  him  in  his  sadness,  and  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  assure  him 
that  if  the  honorable  opportunity  ever  offered  itself  for  his  escape 
to  his  own  people,  she  should  not  oppose  his  wishes. 

The  village  of  the  White  Apple  was  the  chief  village  of  tho 
Natchez,  and  was  located  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile sections  in  the  whole  great  valley.  It  was  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Mississippi  River,  and  was  watered  by  a  tributary 
stream  which  murmured  along  upon  the  edge  of  the  village 
There  were  seventy  buildings  in  the  place,  ono  of  which  was  the 
temple,  and  one  the  prison,  while  tho  rest  were  all  dwellings. 
There  were  nearly  a  hundred  truo  and  faithful  warriors,  besides 
many  youths  who  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  council. 

Early  one  morning,  tho  Great  Sun  received  an  invitation  to 
visit  tho  settlement  of  the  white  men,  and  taking  with  him  an 
escort  of  his  trusty  warriors,  he  set  out.  It  was  past  noon  when 
he  returned,  and  his  brow  was  clouded,  and  his  stout  frame  shaken 
by  a  powerful  emotion.  His  first  movement  was  to  send  for 
White  Hand.  The  youth  went,  and  found  the  Great  Sun  alono 
with  Stung  Serpent. 

"  White  Hand,"  ho  said,  overcoming  all  outward  signs  of  his 
deep  emotions,  "you  must  fast  and  pray.  The  hour  is  dark,  and 
evil  comes  upon  us.  The  white  man's  heart  is  hard,  and  his  soul 
is  base.     You  remember  your  pledge.     Will  you  pray  ?" 

"I  will,"  answered  White  Hand.     And  he  was  then  dismissed. 

As  soon  as  the  youth  was  gone,  the  Great  Sun  started  up  from 
his  seat  and  leaped  down.  His  brow  grew  dark  again,  ar.d  his 
hands  were  clenched. 

"  Stung  Serpent,"  he  said,  "  go  and  summon  our  council  at 
once.  Summon  only  the  wise  men  and  the  tried  warriors,  for  we 
want  no  women  not  children  now.     Bid  them  attend  me  here." 

Stung  Serpent  asked  no  questions,  but  with  quick  movements, 
he  called  up  the  men  who  were  fit  for  deep  counsel,  and  soon  they 
were  all  collected  in  the  place  of  council.  They  knew  that  some- 
thing important  had  happened,  for  never  were  they  thus  called 
together,  save  on  occasions  of  emergency. 

"  Warriors  of  the  Natchez,  listen !"  commenced  the  Great  Sun, 
speaking  calmly  and  slowly,  but  with  fearful  emphasis.  "You 
know  how  the  white  men  have  abused  us — how  they  have  tram- 
pled upon  us,  and  how  they  have  proved  recreant  to  every  trust 
we  have  reposed  in  them.  But  you  do  not  yet  know  the  most 
wicked  thing  of  all.  The  white  chief  has  demanded  tho  beautiful 
village  of  the  White  Apple  !  Ay — he  says  the  great  chief  in  the 
big  village  away  towards  the  salt  water  has  demanded  it.  I  told 
him  he  could  not  mean  it,  I  ut  he  only  laughed  at  me.  I  told  him 
wc  had  lived  here  in  poace  ever  since  we  settled  upon  the  banks  of 


the  mighty  river-  that  our  temple  was  here,  nnd  that  here,  in  the 
quiet  vale,  va»had  laid  away  the  bodies  of  our  departed  friends. 
And  even  at  This  he  scoffed,  and  swore  be  woulfcposscss  our  vil- 
lage His  eye  has  seen  our  beautiful  home,  and  ftra  cupidity  wants 
it.  Thc^bite  chief  would  turn  it  into  a  great  plantation,  for  he 
knows  fcci)il  is  good.  His  pUyv  he  will  plunge  into  the  graves 
of  our  purlers,  while  wc  ana,  ^^n  from  the  home  of  our  child- 
hood. I  have  ipokcn  now  only  the  simple  truth ;  to  you  I  leave 
the  advice." 

As  the  Great  Sun  sat  down,  a  low  murmur  ran  around  the 
room,  and  angry  gestures  marked  the  movements  of  tho  dark 
warriors.  Stung  Ser|^wstarted  to  his  feet,  and  in  a  moment  all 
was  silent.  The  towering  chieftain  gazed  around  with  a  flushing 
eye,  and  when  he  spoke,  Ids  voice  was  like  low  thunder. 

"Let  the  souls  of  the  Natchez  be  firm  now,  end  let  the  hearts 
of  her  warriors  bo  strong  !"  were  his  first  words.  "  Tho  white 
man  came  to  us,  and  wc  gave  him  a  home.  He  asked  us  for  land, 
and  out  of  our  abundance  we  gave  him  much.  He  asked  us  for 
friendship,  and  wc  gave  him  our  whole  hearts.  But  how  has  he 
repaid  us  for  all  our  kindness  ?  Where  now  is  our  peace  ? — where 
ov  honor?  Where  now  is  the  safety  of  our  daughters  and  the 
vwroe  of  our  wives  ?  Tho  white  man  calls  the  Indian  a 
f>e.  Why  is  it  so?  Because  the  pale  faces  arc  not  to  be  trusted ; 
because  they  smile  when  they  strike  us  with  the  knife,  and  because 
they  speak  fair  when  they  cheat  us.  But  see — what  were  we  ere 
these  intrndcrs  came  ?  Who  then  molested  us,  or  circumscribed 
our  hnnting-grounds  ?  It  hath  been  told  by  one  of  our  wise  men 
that  the  destruction  of  tho  Natchez  should  come  from  the  hand  of 
tho  white  man.  Is  that  saying  wonderful  in  prophecy  ?  No.  A 
woman  could  read  it  in  the  events  of  the  past  year.  Like  a  rising 
flood,  the  foul  strangers  come  upon  us.  We,  in  the  justness  of 
our  heritage,  possess  the  fairest  lands  of  the  great  valley.  But 
tho  pale  faced  stranger  sees  the  beauty  of  our  homes,  and  he  would 
have  them  for  himself.  As  sure  as  the  daylight  follows  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  so  shall  total  annihilation  follow  to  ns  if  the  trail  of 
tho  white  man  be  not  checked.  Do  you  realize  the  thing  he  would 
now  do  ?  Do  you  know  the  insult  that  has  come  upon  every  war- 
rior of  the  Natchez  ?  He  would  have  the  village  of  the  White 
Apple — tho  home  of  our  fathers  and  the  place  of  their  sepulchre  1 
And  he  threatens  U3  with  forco  if  wc  give  not  our  home  up  freely. 
O,  warriors  of  the  Natchez,  where  are  your  trophies  of  the  past  ? 
— where  tho  signals  of  your  hundred  brave  victories  ?  Look 
around ;  look  to  your  homes,  to  your  sacred  temple,  and  to  the 
graves  of  your  ancestors.  Will  you  give  all  up  ?  I  can  read 
your  answers  in  your  looks  as  well  as  in  your  words.  Once  more, 
and  I  am  done.  Let  the  white  men  ho  exterminated  1  Let  them 
be  swept  from  our  land  at  once  and  forever!"' 

So  spoke  Stung  Serpent,  and  as  he  resumed  his  seat,  a  hundred 
voices  pronounced  a  deep  amen  I  Then  others  spoke,  and  all 
i  went  for  the  extermination  of  the  whites.  The  council  was  held 
until  near  midnight,  and  when  it  was  adjourned,  it  had  been  re- 
solved that  messengers  should  be  sent  to  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Yazoos,  tho  Chickasaws,  and  the  Choctaws,  and  to  the  others  near 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  that  thus  a  day  should  be  set  when  all 
should  rise  at  once  and  butcher  every  white  man  in  the  country. 

On  the  next  day,  messengers  came  from  Chopart,  tho  com- 
mander of  the  French  fort,  to  learn  what  the  Natchez  had  agreed 
upon.  They  were  informed  that  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
agree  upon  a  place  to  which  to  move,  and  the  Great  Sun  asked 
two  months  in  which  to  prepare,  promising,  meantime,  to  pay  a 
new  tribute  of  corn  to  the  French.  This  message  was  conveyed 
to  Chopart,  and  he  agreed  to  tho  terms,  fondly  believing  that  in 
;  another  spring  his  people  should  share  the  rich  land  spoils  of  this 
fairest  Natchez  village. 

And  now  tho  work  went  on  slowly  but  surely.  Word  was  sent 
to  every  tribe,  and  all  were  solemnly  pledged.  Tho  day  was  fixed 
upon  which  the  fatal  blow  was  to  be  struck ;  and  that  there  should 
be  no  mistake,  a  bundle  of  sticks  was  prepared  for  each  village, 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  days  that  must  elapse  before  the 
death-stroke.  These  bundles  were  placed  in  their  respective  tem- 
ples, and  each  day  the  chief  was  to  go  in  and  take  one  stick  away. 
And  when  they  were  all  gone — on  tho  day  that  saw  the  last  stick 
removed — the  avengers  were  to  strike. 

From  the  shores  of  tho  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  Yazoo,  and  from 
tho  waters  of  tho  Tombecbee  to  the  Sabine,  every  warrior  was 
armed  for  the  occasion,  and  eagerly  waiting  the  coming  of  the 
fatal  moment.  The  whites  were  watched  at  every  step,  and  each 
red  man  had  his  victim  marked.  Slowly,  ono  by  one,  as  each 
succeeding  sun  rolled  over,  those  fatal  sticks  were  removed,  and 
Chopart  only  waited  patiently  for  his  rich  prize. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


A   STRATAGEM. 


One  of  tho  wives  of  the  Great  Sun  was  called  "Bras  Pique," 
or  Pricked  Arm,  from  the  many  strango  devices  which  she  had 
marked  upon  her  arms.  She  was  now  an  old  woman,  and  she  had 
a  son  in  tho  Natchez  council ;  and  it  was  generally  known,  too, 
that  that  son  had  a  French  father.  At  all  events,  Pricked  Arm 
loved  the  French,  because  of  this  quondam  lover,  and  she  failed 
not  to  serve  them  on  every  occasion  when  she  could.  Sha  saw 
theso  secret  meetings  of  the  warriors,  and  her  suspicions  wcro 
aroused.  She  knew  of  the  demand  that  had  been  mado  for  tho 
village  of  the  White  Apple,  and  she  knew  that  these  meetings  of 
the  council  were  touching  that  matter.  She  noticed  tho  fierce 
looks  of  the  men,  their  angry  gestures,  and  their  vengeful  glances 
towards  the  French  fort,  and  she  feared  that  some  calamity  was  to 
befall  her  white  friends.  She  tried  in  vain  to  hear  something  by 
watching  and  listening,  and  at  length  she  resolved  to  apply  to  her 
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son.     For  that  purpose  she  led  him  away  into  the  forest,  and  there 
commenced  the  work. 

With  a  crafty  ton  r:c  she  moved  the  youth's  sympathies,  and 
then  she  began  to  unfold  the  plot,  as  it  had  grown  up  in  her  sus- 
picion, watching  her  son's  face  sharply  to  judge  hy  th«r  expression 
tlK-re  if  sho  hit  tho  truth.  And  she  knew  she  did.  Yet  the  hrave 
boy  resisted  for  a  long  while.  In  his  soul  he  detested  the  act  of 
betraying  his  people,  hut  he  could  not  hold  out  against  the  wibl 
of  his  mother.  Sho  knew  his  every  point  of  character,  and  with 
subtle  adroitness  she  plied  him  until  unconsciously  he  hud  let  slip 
tho  whole  secret.  Even  when  he  had  by  piecemeal  revealed  it,  he 
could  not  possibly  tell  how  it  had  been  done,  nor  did  she  let  her 
countenance  show  how  much  she  had  really  discovered. 

When  Pricked  Arm  returned  to  the  village,  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  save  the  French  if  possible,  not  only  at  Natchez,*  but 
at  all  other  points  ;  and  to  this  end  she  must  not  only  put  Chopart 
on  bis  guard,  hut  she  must  cause  the  Natchez  to  give  a  premature 
alarm,  and  thus  the  whites  in  other  sections  would  take  warning, 
for  she  dared  not  attempt  to  convey  intelligence  to  other  stations 
for  fear  of  being  detected  by  hor  own  people.  Her  first  movement 
was  to  make  her  way  to  tho  temple,  but  she  could  not  gain  access 
there,  no  woman  ever  being  allowed  within  the  sacred  building. 
Two  nights  in  succession  she  skulked  about  the  place,  but  the 
warriors  within,  who  watched  tho  holy  fire,  were  too  vigilant  for 
her.  In  this  extremity  she  thought  of  White  Hand,  and  late  one 
night  she  went  to  him  and  called  him  out. 

"  White  Hand,"  she  said,  whon  they  had  reached  the  very  trco 
under  which  the  Great  Sun  had  once  before  spoken  with  the  youth, 
'■  have  you  tho  courage  of  a  warrior  ?" 

"  I  have  the  courage  of  a  man,"  he  replied,  in  astonishment, 
for  tho  old  woman's  brows  were  knit,  and  her  features  expressive 
of  deep  foar,  which  the  youth  could  sec,  even  by  tho  dim  starlight, 
as  her  face  was  brought  close  to  his  own. 

"  Then  can  you  keep  an  oath  ?" 

"  If  it  may  be  kept  with  honor." 

"  Tho  oath  which  I  require  may,  but  I  will  not  ask  it  of  you, 
for  your  own  safety  will  hold  you.  Know,  then,  that  there  is  a 
plot  on  foot  for  the  massacre — for  tho  entire  extermination — of 
every  whito  man,  weman  and  child  in  tho  country.  And  mark 
me — this  plot  is  deep  and  well  founded,  and  it  moves  on  to  its 
consummation  as  surely  as  the  now  absent  sun  moves  on  towards 
the  morning." 

"  All — every  one  ?"  uttered  Whito  Hand,  in  alarm. 

"  Yos.  Every  tribe  has  tho  signal,  and  tho  one  fatal  day  is  set. 
It  is  to  be  on  the  day  when  our  people  pay  their  tribute  of  corn. 
Every  white  man  is  marked,  and  unless  something  be  done  to 
thwart  the  red  men,  tho  terrible  blow  must  fall !" 

Louis  clasped  his  hands,  for  his  thoughts  wore  of  his  father,  and 
of  his  sister,  and  of  his  friend  St.  Denis. 

"  Can  there  be  no  stop  to  this  V  he  asked. 

"  Yes — if  you  have  courage." 

"  Then  put  mo  to  it." 

"  Listen.  I  can  warn  the  people  at  Natchez,  but  that  will  not 
gave  tho  others.  In  the  temple  there  is  a  bundle  of  cypress  sticks. 
They  are  hung  by  two  thongs  of  bear-skin  back  of  the  altar.  In 
that  bundle  there  aro  as  many  sticks  as  there  are  days  between 
now  and  the  fatal  blow ;  could  wo  remove  seven  of  those  sticks, 
the  Natchez  would  make  a  premature  attack.  Tho  pcopl«  at  the 
fort  would  be  prepared.  In  other  places  down  the  river,  and  on 
the  great  salt  lake,  the  red  men  will  mistrust  nothing,  and  while 
they  wait  eagerly  for  the  passing  of  the  next  seven  days,  the  alarm 
can  be  spread.     Do  you  understand  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  returned  Whito  Hand. 

"And  will  you  do  it?" 

"  I  will  try,  even  to  tho  death." 

"  Good.     But  let  it  be  soon." 

By  different  paths  the  two  returned  to  the  village,  Pricked  Arm 
retiring  to  her  own  dwelling,  while  tho  youth  spent  some  time  in 
walking  thoughtfully  about  the  great  square.  When  he  at  length 
entered  hi3  own  dwelling,  he  found  his  wife  asleep,  but  he  did  not 
join  her.  He  spent  some  time  in  walking  up  and  down  the  place, 
and  his  face  betrayed  the  deep  anxiety  that  moved  within  him. 
Ho  had  marked  the  stern,  angry  looks  of  the  stout  warriors,  and 
ho  had  noticed  their  frequent  councils,  but  he  did  not  dream  that 
such  a  dreadful  plan  had  occupied  their  thoughts.  He  fancied 
they  were,  at  most,  only  planning  some  means  for  self-defence. 
But  now  the  truth  was  apparent.  His  father  was  in  danger — all 
his  countrymen  were  in  danger.  He  knew  that  the  French  had 
done  wrong— that  they  deserved  punishment,  and  that  tho  people 
who  had  dared  to  invade  France  as  the  whites  had  invaded  Louis- 
iana, would  have  been  exterminated  in  a  single  day.  But  yet  he 
could  not  calmly  see  his  countrymen  coolly  butchered,  much  less 
his  own  kindred. 

Thus  ho  was  walking  up  and  down  the  apartment,  when  his 
wife  awoko  and  looked  for  him. 

"White  Hand,"  she  said,  sitting  up  in  tho  bed,  "why  walk  you 
thus  when  the  night  is  waning?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  my  home,  Coqualla." 

The  princess  arose  and  approached  her  husband. 

"And  thou  art  sad,"  she  murmured,  looking  up  into  his  face. 

"  Yes,  Coqualla — very  sad.  I  would  go  into  the  temple  and 
pray." 

"  Then  why  go  you  not  in  ?" 

"  Because  I  cannot  gain  admittance  there.  I  am  not  a  warrior, 
and  none  but  warriors  arc  admitted  there." 

"  But  thou  art  by  marriage  a  Little  Sun  of  the  Natchez,  and  as 
such,  thou  canst  demand  admission  there,  and  nono  6hall  dare 

•The  French  settlement  was  called  Rosalie  when  first  founded,  but  it  after- 
wards went  by  the  name  of  Natchez.     It  was  -where  the  city  of  Natchez  now 


refuse  thee.  Tako  thy  offering  of  walnut  wood  and  go.  Say  to 
the  guardians  there,  '  I  come  as  a  Sun  of  the  Natchez,  and  I  would 
pray  to  the  Great  Spirit.  Accept  my  offering,  and  open  to  me  the 
way.'     They  will  not  dare  refuse  thee." 

As  Coqualla  spoke,  sho  went  to  the  firo  place,  and  from  the 
wood  there  piled  up  she  selected  ten  sticks  of  walnut,  from  which 
she  removed  the  bark  It  was  a  religious  law,  given  by  the  first 
Great  Sun,  that  only  walnut  wood  should  be  used  for  tho  sacred 
fire  of  the  temple,  and  that  the  bark  must  be  carefully  removed 
before  it  was  carried  in.  And  it  was  a  custom,  also  for  those  war- 
riors, who  visited  tho  tomplc  for  tho  purpoie  of  asking  any  favor 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  to  take  with  them  an  offering  of  the  holy  fuel, 
some  of  which  must  be  burning  while  they  prayed. 

White  Hand  took  the  wood  in  his  arm  and  went  to  the  tcmplo, 
and  when  he  reached  the  door,  he  demanded  admission  as  a  Little 
Sun  of  the  Natchez,  and  afier  some  questions,  ho  was  admitted, 
lie  carried  his  offering  to  the  altar,  and  ono  of  tho  priests  placed 
some  of  it  upon  the  fire. 

The  temple  was  about  fifty  feet  square,  with  a  floor  of  hardened 
clay,  and  the  altar  was  directly  in  tho  centre.  This  altar  was 
built  upon  a  foundation  of  stone,  nicely  cemented  with  clay,  with 
a  top  of  fine  whito  sand.  It  was  about  five  feet  high,  and  had 
originally  been  without  protection  of  any  kind,  the  fire  being  sim- 
ply built  upon  the  top  of  this  square  surface,  and  the  smoke 
allowed  to  escape  through  a  large  hole  in  the  roof.  But  this  did 
not  work  well.  The  fire  often  refused  to  burn,  and  the  rain  and 
snow  beat  in  from  overhead.  Tho  ingenuity  of  the  wise  men  was 
taxed  for  a  remedy,  and  a  rude  chimney  was  the  result. 

After  White  Hand  had  deposited  his  offering,  his  next  move- 
ment was  to  step  towards  tho  back  part  of  the  temple  and  kneel 
down.  The  warrior  priest  whose  turn  it  was  now  to  watch,  stood 
and  gazed  upon  the  youth  for  awhile,  and  then  turned  his  attention 
to  his  fire.  Still  kneeling,  White  Hand  looked  about  him,  and 
close  to  him,  against  the  wall,  ho  saw  the  bundle  of  cypress  sticks. 
Seven  of  the  watchers  slept,  and  only  one  was  awake.  Slowly 
the  youth  worked  his  way  to  the  wall,  still  on  his  knees.  The 
sticks  hung  loosely  in  the  thongs ;  ho  could  reach  them  where  he 
was.  Ho  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  watcher,  and  that  individual 
was  poking  up  the  fire.  Quickly  tho  youth  raised  his  hand  and 
counted  out  seven  sticks.  His  heart  beat  quick,  but  he  thought  of 
his  father,  and  his  nerves  were  strong.  Silently  he  withdrew  the 
fatal  time-tellers,  and  hid  them  behind  him.  The  watcher  still 
worked  upon  the  fire.  With  a  quick  movement,  White  Hand 
placed  the  ends  of  the  sticks  in  his  bosom,  and  forced  them  down 
within  the  clothing  until  they  lay  along  his  side,  reaching  from  the 
arm-pit  to  the  knee.  Then  ho  arose,  and  having  walked  about  a 
few  moments  with  as  careless  an  air  as  he  could  assume,  he  left 
the  temple. 

Once  outside,  the  youth's  heart  beat  fearfully,  and  his  limbs 
shook.  It  was  no  trivial  thing  he  had  done,  and  his  nerves  had 
been  strung  to  the  utmost.  But  ho  stopped  not  to  linger  by  the 
temple.  With  quick  steps  ho  sought  his  dwelling,  and  having 
hidden  the  sticks  among  his  clothing,  he  retired.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Pricked  Arm  was  early  at  his  lodge.  Coqualla  had 
gone  out  to  gather  some  early  flowers,  for  she  knew  her  compan-' 
ion  loved  them. 

"  White  Hand,  have  you  thought  npon  the  subject  we  spoke  of 
last  night  ?"  the  old  woman  asked,  as  soon  as  6ho  had  assured  her- 
self that  no  one  else  was  present. 

"Ay,  good  mother,  deeply." 

"  But  you  must  work,  my  son,  for  the  evil  hour  is  drawing  nigh." 

White  Hand  gazed  around,  and  then  he  went  to  the  huge  bear 
skin  that  covered  his  seat,  and  from  beneath  it  he  took  the  seven 
cypress  twigs.  Pricked  Arm  caught  them  in  her  hand,  and  in  a 
moment  more  sho  thrust  them  into  the  fire. 

"  My  noblo  son,"  she  uttered,  embracing  the  youth  fervently, 
"  you  have  made  me  your  friend  forever.  I  may  serve  you  for 
this.     AVhen  did  you  do  it  1" 

"Last  night." 

"And  no  one  saw  you?" 

"No.  I  carried  my  offering  of  walnut  wood,  and  demanded 
admission,  as  the  husband  of  the  princess,  to  offer  up  my  prayers 
to  tho  Great  Spirit.  And  I  did  not  speak  falsely,  for  I  did  pray, 
and  I  prayed  with  both  heart  and  hand.  Only  one  man  watched. 
I  knelt  close  by  the  place  where  tho  sticks  hung,  and  took  seven 
of  them  out  easily  and  hid  them." 

Shortly  after  this  Coqualla  returned,  and  the  old  woman  left. 
After  breakfast,  Stung  Serpent  came  in,  as  was  bis  wont.  lie 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  after  smoking  for  some  time  in  silence,  he 
looked  up.  His  brow  was  clouded,  and  his  countenance  wore  a 
sad,  moody  expression. 

"  White  Hand,"  he  said,  "arc  tho  French  a  very  forbearing 
people  in  their  own  country  ?" 

Tho  youth  imagined  he  saw  tho  old  chief's  drift,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  he  replied  : 

"  Not  under  wrong,  my  father." 

"  I  thought  not.  But  when  they  aro  wronged,  what  do  they 
do?" 

"  That  depends  upon  the  nature  of  their  wrong." 

"But  suppose  another  people  should  come  upon  their  soil,  seize 
the  homes  of  their  subjects,  steal  their  cattle,  rob  them  of  their 
rights,  and  desecrate  their  temples  ?" 

"  Then  the  French  would  drive  them  off,"  answered  the  youth, 
quickly. 

"  And  they  would  drive  them  off  with  the  sword  and  gun,  eh  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  put  all  to  death  they  could  find  ?" 

"  No,  my  father, — only  such  as  held  out  in  resistance." 

"  But  have  not  the  French  put  whole  great  villages  to  the  sword, 
as  they  call  it,  and  murdered  all  ?" 


With  a  shudder,  the  youth  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Stung  Serpent  gazed  sharply  into  Whito  Hand's  face,  but  he 
could  see  no  mark  of  suspicion  thero.  Ho  smoked  away  awhile, 
longer  in  silence,  and  then  he  arose  and  left. 

"  What  docs  he  mean  ?"  asked  Coqualla,  after  her  father  had 
gone. 

"  I  do  not  know,  unless  he  desires  to  know  how  much  consis- 
tency my  people  have,"  returned  White  Hand. 

"  I  fear  our  warriors  meditate  some  revenge  upon  the  whites. 
But  you  need  not  fear,  dearest  one,  for  no  harm  shall  como  to 
you." 

As  the  bright-eyed  princess  thus  spoke,  she  threw  her  arms  about 
her  husband's  neck.  He  kissed  her,  but  he  dared  not  whisper  tho 
terrible  thing  he  knew — not  but  that  he  would  trnst  her,  but  ho 
had  sworn  that  lie  would  not. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


TUB    LAST    STICK    IS    fiOXK! 


Chopakt  was  a  bold,  reckless  man,  and  cruel  and  avaricious. 
He  had  commenced  his  career  as  commander  at  tho  Natchez  fort 
by  cruelty  to  his  own  men,  but  ono  or  two  grave  complaints  made 
to  Governor  Perier  had  come  nigh  causing  his  removal,  and  ho 
let  tho  whites  be  in  peace,  but  expended  his  wrath  upon  tho  poor 
Indians.  He  was  now  much  elated,  for  I13  was  sure  that  the  beau- 
tiful village  of  tho  White  Apple  would  soon  be  his,  and  ho  meant 
to  pocket  much  money  in  the  transaction.  One  day  ho  sat  in  his 
rude  house,  with  some  of  his  attendants  about  him,  whon  a  sol- 
dier demanded  admittance. 

"  How  now,  sirrah  ?"  he  demanded,  as  tho  man  entered. 

"  I  have  come  with  a  warning,"  the  soldier  replied. 

"  Ha ! — a  warning  ?     Speak  out." 

"  An  old  woman  passed  my  post  this  morning,  monsieur,  and 
sho  bade  me  tell  the  French  to  be  on  their  guard,  for  danger 
threatened  them." 

"  And  from  whom  V 

"  From  the  Indians.    They  will  rise  and  butcher  ns  all." 

"  Havo  you  spoken  of  this  before  ?" 

"  I  have  not." 

"  Then,  by  the  mass,  you  shall  not  tell  it  to  others  1"  cried  Cho- 
part,  in  anger.  "  Have  you  not  seen  enough  of  this  idle  fear  ? 
What  ho !— without  there  !" 

At  this  call,  two  soldiers  entered,  who  usually  stood  in  the  pas- 
sage to  obey  the  commander's  call. 

"  Take  this  fellow  and  lock  him  up  in  the  prison,"  he  ordered. 
"  By  the  holy  cross,  we'd  soon  have  the  red  rats  down  upon  us  if 
they  knew  we  lived  in  fear !  They  dare  not  offer  us  harm.  Away 
with  him !" 

And  for  conveying  this  intelligence,  the  poor  man  was  cast  into 
a  strong  dungeon,  and  there  kept  for  sevsral  days,  with  his  feet  in 
tho  stocks. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  note  of  warning  Chopart  had.  Four 
days  afterwards,  a  soldier  came  to  him  and  informod  him  that  tho 
Indians  surely  meditated  the  destruction  of  tho  fort,  and  of  all  its 
white  inhabitants. 

"  And  whenco  gain  you  this  precious  information  ?"  cried  the 
commander. 

"  An  old  Natchez  woman  stopped  me  to-day,  and  asked  me  if 
the  French  were  all  blind,  for  surely,  she  said,  destruction  was 
aimed  at  them.  She  bade  me  tell  you  to  strengthen  your  fort, 
and  keep  a  watch  upon  the  Indians." 

"  Out,  fool !"  exclaimed  Chopart,  angrily.  "  The  old  hag  only 
thinks  to  frighten  us.  She  thinks  that  by  exciting  our  fears  she 
can  frighten  us  into  giving  up  our  plan  of  taking  their  village  of 
tho  White  Apple.  What !  would  ye  show  to  the  Indians  that  we 
feared  them  ?     Away  with  such  idle  foolery  !" 

And  Chopart  resolved  that  in  no  way  would  he  betray  the  least 
fear  of  tho  red  men,  for  ho  believed  that,  like  the  wild  beast,  a 
look  of  fear  would  arouse  them,  while  calm  assurance  would  surely 
keep  them  at  bay. 

Wo  can  sec  in  these  efforts  to  excite  the  fears  of  Chopart  the 
work  of  Pricked  Arm.  She  had  imagined  that  a  single  word  of 
warning  would  be  sufficient,  but  she  was  surprised  when  she  found 
that  even  this  second  appeal  produced  no  result.  Two  days  after 
this  she  went  to  the  fort  again,  and  again  did  sho  send  the  word  of 
warning  to  the  commander,  but  with  the  samo  result  as  before. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  her  repeated  warnings,  but,  on  the  eon- 
trarv,  the  commander  seemed  determined  to  give  more  confidence 
to  the  red  men  than  ever  before.  He  wildly  imagined  that  thus 
he  should  convince  them  that  ho  had  no  fears  of  their  deceiving 
them — that  his  own  confidence  of  power  would  awe  them. 

Pricked  Arm  was  astounded  at  the  infatuation  of  tho  French 
commander,  and  as  a  last  resort,  she  went  to  Chopart's  lieutenant, 
a  man  named  Mace,  who,  she  imagined,  would  have  some  influ- 
ence with  his  superior.  But  even  this  proved  abortive.  She  told 
Mace  that  destruction  would  surely  fall  upon  them  if  they  did  not 
take  some  means  to  keep  the  Indians  away  from  the  fort.  But  on 
the  very  next  day,  Chopart  invited  all  tho  Indians  to  a  banquet, 
and  pledged  his  friendship  to  them  anew. 

With  a  feeling  of  utter  consternation,  Pricked  Arm  returned  to 
her  lodge.  Like  all  of  her  people,  she  was  superstitious,  and  sho 
believed  now  that  the  Great  Spirit  willed  that  the  Indians  should 
conquer,  and  that  the  white  men's  God  had  forsaken  them.  One 
evening  she  sought  White  Hand's  dwelling,  for  she  had  a  faint 
idea  working  through  her  mind  that  the  French  youth  might  have 
some  influence  in  all  this.  She  knew  that  he  had  been  originally 
doomed  to  death  to  go  and  intercede  face  to  face  with  the  whito 
man's  God,  but  she  had  never  yet  fully  known  why  he  was  spared. 
She  found  White  Hand  alone.  He  gazed  eagerly  into  her  face, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  know  how  her  work  progressed. 
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"  White  ITand,"  sho  said,  speaking  abruptly,  "why  wero  you 
spared  from  death  when  you  first  came  here  1" 

"  That  I  might  marry  Coqualla,"  replied  the  youth. 
"  But  was  there  nothing  else  1"  asked  the  old  woman,  looking 
hira  fharply  in  the  face. 

"  Why,  yes,"  returned  White  Hand,  speaking  with  some  diffi- 
d?nce,  for  the  real  reason  seemed  so  foolish  and  ridiculous  to  him 
that  he  almost  feared  he  should  be  laughed  at  for  speaking  of  it. 
"  And  what  was  that?" 

"  Why,  I  promised  to  pray  to  the  white  man's  God  that  none  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  French  might  succeed,  and  also  to  tell  him 
how  basely  the  red  men  had  been  wronged  by  the  invaders ;  for  I 
was  of  that  people,  and  they  supposed  that  I  should  have  somo 
influence  with  my  Supreme  Father." 

"  That's  it !"  the  aged  princess  groaned,  with  her  hands  folded 
across  her  bosom. 

"  How  ?"  asked  the  youth,  in  surprise. 

"  I  knew  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  a  hand  in  this  work.     The 
fort  at  Natchez  is  doomed  past  all  hope  1" 
"  No — not  doomed  I" 

"  It  is.     The  last  stick  will  be  removed  to-morrow,  and  then  the 
blow  must  full !" 
"  To-morrow  I" 

"  No— the  blow  falls  on  the  day  after.  The  fatal  sticks  mark 
the  intervening  days." 

"  And  must  all  fall  ?— all— all  ?" 

"  All  at  Natchez,  but  not  elsewhere,  for  the  others  wait  yet 
another  week,  and  ere  that  time  the  whites  will  bo  warned.  But 
what  noise  is  that  ?     Hark  !     There  are  shouts  of  welcome." 

They  both  started  for  the  door,  where  they  were  met  by  Stung 
Serpent,  who  caught  tho  youth  by  tho  arm  and  forced  him  into 
the  house  again. 

"White  Hand,"  he  said,  speaking  quickly  and  sternly,  "re- 
member your  oath,  for  your  salvation  may  now  depend  upon  it. 
The  white  men  have  come  to  carouse  in  tho  Whilo  Apple.  Be- 
ware that  you  do  not  forget  yourself!  Shall  wo  trust  you  ?  Mind 
— all  is  well  with  you  if  you  are  faithful !" 

"  Fear  not,  my  father,"  spoke  the  youth,  unable  to  repress  the 
trembling  that  seized  his  limbs. 
"  You  will  not  expose  yourself?" 
"  I  will  not." 

"  Then  you  may  conduct  Coqualla  to  the  revelry.  And  mark 
you,  boy, — you  shall  see  to-night  what  sots  these  men  are  I" 

Stung  Serpent  turned  away  as  he  thus  spoke,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  Coqualla  entered.  Her  eyes  were  all  afire  with 
animation. 

"  I  was  foolish  to  think  there  could  be  any  danger,"  she  said,  as 
she  drew  her  arm  within  her  husband's  embrace.  "  Tho  white 
man  has  come  as  a  brother,  and  all  is  joy.  Come,  sweet  love, 
and  let  us  join  in  the  festivities.  But  what  sought  my  father  1  He 
looked  troubled." 

"  O,  he  only  came  to  assure  himself  that  I  wouldn't  break  my 
pledge." 
"  And  you  will  not  I" 
"  Of  course  not." 

It  was  a  calm,  worm  night,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  great  square 
were  built  two  fires  of  pitch-wood  to  serve  as  torches,  and  here  the 
white  men  and  the  red  were  gathered  in  social  confab  and  amuse- 
ment. There  wero  over  a  hundred  white  men  there,  and  at  their 
head  was  Chopart  himself.  Louis  recognized  him  at  once  as  a 
brutal  man  whom  he  had  once  seen  at  New  Orleans  flogging  an 
Indian  girl.  Most  of  the  whites  were  decent-looking  men  ;  but 
before  the  night  had  passed  away,  White  Hand  shrank  away  to 
his  lodge,  and  as  he  laid  his  aching  head  upon  his  pillow,  he  drew 
Coqualla  close  to  him,  and  in  a  sinking  tone  ho  murmured  : 

"  Alas  !  I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  people.  With  all  their  ad- 
vantages of  birth  and  education — with  the  enlightenment  of  ages 
as  their  heritage,  they  are  but  savages  still  1" 

Tho  next  day  found  some  dozen  of  the  Frenchmen  still  at  the 
Indian  village,  having  been  so  drunk  as  to  be  unable  to  get  home. 
But  the  Great  Sun  himself,  with  a  few  of  his  warriors,  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  town,  and  there  the  dark  monarch  promised 
Chopart  that,  in  consideration  of  his  kindness  in  allowing  them  to 
remain  so  long  in  their  village,  they  would  bring  more  than  the 
quantity  of  corn  promised. 

"  On  the  morrow,"  he  said,  "  we  will  come  with  our  tribute  of 
corn,  double  what  we  promised,  and  on  the  next  day  wo  shall 
leave  tho  village  of  the  White  Apple." 

"  But  stay,"  cried  Chopart.  "  By  my  soul,  we  will  havo  one 
more  carousal  ere  we  part.  This  night  you  shall  bring  your  war- 
riors here,  and  we'll  cheer  our  souls." 

"  Our  white  brother  speaks  kindly,"  returned  the  Great  Sun ; 
"  but  will  ho  not  be  wroth  at  the  rudeness  of  my  people  f" 
"  No.    Bring  them,  and  we'll  pledge  eternal  friendship." 
"  Thy  red  brother  will  come." 
"  And  his  braves  with  him  ?" 
"It  shall  be  so." 

And  that  night  saw  the  scene  of  carousal  changed  to  Natchez. 
The  Great  Sun  was  there,  but  not  an  Indian  drank  to  excess, 
while  the  whites  were  uproarous  in  the  extreme. 

"  Here's  to  eternal  friendship !"  cried  Chopart,  raising  his  glass 
towards  the  Great  Sun. 

"  I  accept  the  pledge.  Thou  wilt  have  White  Apple  I" 
A  sober  man,  in  his  common  senses,  might  have  detected  a 
strange  meaning  in  the  tone  of  the  red  chieftain  as  he  uttered  those 
words,  but  the  Frenchman  noticed  nothing.  The  floor  was  flooded 
with  spirit,  but  Chopart  noticed  it  not.  Glass  after  glass  of  the 
enervating  wine  and  maddening  brandy  was  emptied  stealthily 
down  by  the  red  men,  for  they  were  determined  to  have  cool  heads 
in  the  morning.     But  the  French  drank  deeply. 


And  there  they  sat — the  doomcr  and  the  doomed  I  And  they 
pledged  eternal  friendship!  The  white  man  had  planned  to  rob 
the  red  man  of  his  birthright — to  drive  him  from  his  home,  pro- 
fane his  temple,  and  plow  up  his  fathers'  graves  !  The  red  man 
had  planned  to  keep  his  home,  to  maintain  sacred  his  temple,  to 
guard  well  his  fathers'  graves,  and  that  this  should  be  done,  the 
invader  was  to  be  swept  away !  It  was  a  strange  pledge,  but  the 
white  man  was  the  first  to  offer  it. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  they  separated,  and  the  stars  lighted 
the  Natchez  to  their  homes.  When  they  reached  their  village,  tho 
Great  Sun,  in  company  with  his  chiefs  and  nobles,  went  to  the 
temple,  and  entered.  They  approached  tho  place  where  the  sticks 
had  hung,  but  there  were  none  there  now.  The  leathern  thongs 
hung  against  tho  wall,  but  there  was  nothing  in  them. 

"  Chiefs,  nobles  and  warriors  of  the  once  powerful  Natchez,  may 
not  this  bo  the  eve  of  our  rc-awakening  ?  The  day  is  past — the 
morn  comcth !  Shall  not  the  Natchez  once  more  stand  at  the 
head  of  nations  ?  To-morrow  wo  open  the  path,  and  henceforth 
from  that  time  let  our  enemies  beware  !  The  Great  Spirit  is  with 
us,  while  the  white  man's  God  has  forsaken  him.  What  shall  we 
fear  ?  Sleep  now,  but  sleep  not  too  soundly  nor  too  long.  Let 
tho  sun  find  us  ready  to  bid  him  welcome — so  shall  we  do  honor 
to  the  parent  of  our  great  first  king !" 

Thus  spoke  tho  Great  Sun,  and  as  he  closed,  he  moved  slowly 
towards  the  door,  and  his  chiefs  followed  him ;  and  ere  long  after- 
wards, tho  village  of  tho  White  Apple  was  wrapped  in  silence  ; 
but  there  were  two  there  who  slept  not.  Whito  Hand  still  prayed 
that  the  coming  death-blow  might  not  extend  to  his  father,  and  tho 
wish  kept  sleep  from  his  eyes.  And  he  who  watched  the  sacred 
fire  now  felt  his  duty  doubly  binding,  and  sleep  came  not  to  him, 
as  he  still  kept  up  Ids  tireless  vigils. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


TUB     MASSACRE. 


At  an  early  hour,  the  Great  Sun  and  Stung  Serpent  were  astir, 
and  when  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  darted  into  the  beau- 
tiful vale,  they  rested  upon  all  the  warriors  of  tho  Natchez  there 
assembled.  Such  as  had  pistols  carefully  loaded  them,  and  hid 
them  away  with  their  hunting-knives  in  their  bosoms.  Their 
tomahawks  were  sharpened  and  slung  to  their  belts,  and  all  took 
their  guns.  Then  each  man  of  the  common  class  went  and  got 
his  bag  of  corn,  and  having  set  it  down,  they  commenced  their 
war  dance.  But  they  made  not  such  hideous  noise  as  usual — only 
enough  to  propitiate  tho  Great  Spirit,  and  make  him  acquainted 
with  their  intent. 

It  was  well  in  tho  morning  when  they  set  out,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forenoon  they  reached  Natchez.  They  entered  the  place 
dancing  and  singing,  and  straightway  carried  their  corn  to  the  fort. 
Then  the  red  men  began  to  separate — some  this  way  and  some 
that.  Every  house  had  one  or  more  visitors,  according  to  the 
number  of  people  in  it.  Some  begged  for  milk,  some  for  rum ; 
some  asked  to  buy  powder  and  shot,  for  which  they  promised  to 
pay  in  corn  at  some  future  day.  A  richly-stored  barge  lay  at  the 
pier,  which  had  come  up  the  day  before,  and  on  board  this  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  crowded.  Into  the  fort  they  crept  by  different 
ways,  presenting  themselves  wherever  there  was  a  white  man,  un- 
til ut  length  they  were  distributed  wherever  there  was  a  blow  to  be 
struck.  Even  those  dwellings  which  were  furthest  from  the  fort — 
somo  a  mile  distant — had  the  red  man  beneath  their  roofs,  and  yet 
the  infatuated  Chopart  dreamed  not  of  danger,  so  blinded  was  he 
in  his  recklessness. 

At  length  a  sort  of  solemn  stillness  reigned  over  the  devoted 
town,  as  though  tho  death-angel  had  hushed  all  hearts.  But  hark ! 
What  is  that  horrid  yell  that  comes  from  the  fort — a  yell  that 
makes  the  very  blood  freeze,  and  causes  the  hair  to  stand  on  end  ? 
What  are  those  fearful  cries — those  maniac  shouts — and  those 
despairing  groans  ? 

*  *  *  *  # 

Governor  Perior,  in  his  despatch  to  the  king  concerning  this 
massacre,  after  describing  how  the  Indians  had  made  their  way  to 
all  the  houses,  and  leisurely  picked  their  men,  each  warrior  care- 
fully selecting  his  victim,  relates  the  event  as  follows  : 

"  Such  being  the  disposition  of  the  Indians,  and  the  hour  hav- 
ing come,  the  general  assassination  of  the  French  took  so  little 
time  that  the  execution  of  the  deed  and  the  preceding  signals 
were  almost  one  and  the  same  thing.  One  single  discharge  closed 
the  whole  affair,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  La  Loire  des 
Ursins,  in  which  there  wero  eight  men  who  defended  themselves 
with  desperation.  They  made  the  house  good  against  the  Indians 
during  the  whole  day.  Six  of  them  were  killed,  and  when  night 
came  the  remaining  two  escaped.  When  tho  attack  began,  La 
Loire  des  Ursins  happened  to  bo  on  horseback,  and  being  cut  off 
from  his  house  by  the  intervening  foes,  he  fought  to  death,  and 
killed  four  Indians.  The  people  who  were  shut  up  in  his  house 
had  already  killed  eight.  Thus  it  cost  the  Natchez  only  twelve 
men  to  destroy  two  hundrtd  andfijty  of  ours,  through  the  fault  of 
the  commanding  officer,  who  alone  deserved  the  fate  which  was 
shared  by  his  unfortunate  companions.  It  was  easy  for  him,  with 
the  arms  and  the  forces  he  had,  to  inflict  on  our  enemies  a  severer 
blow  than  the  one  wo  havo  received,  and  which  has  brought  this 
colony  to  within  two  inches  of  utter  destruction  I" 

And  yet  Chopart  suffered  the  most  of  all.  "  He  had  the  grief 
of  surviving  all  his  countrymen,"  says  Gayarre,  "  and  such  was 
the  horror  and  contempt  the  Natchez  had  for  him,  that  death  in- 
flicted by  the  hands  of  a  warrior  was  thought  too  honorable  for 
the  French  thief.  None  of  that  class  condescended  to  lay  a  hand 
upon  him,  and  the  lowest  among  the  slinking,  or  plebeians,  was 
sent  for,  who  beat  him  to  death  with  a  club,  in  his  own  garden, 
whither  ho  had  fled." 


Some  half  dozen  Frenchmen  escaped,  as  by  a  miracle,  this  gen- 
eral massacre,  and  made  their  way  to  New  Orleans  in  safety.  The 
women  and  children  of  the  whites  were  mostly  saved  to  be  kept 
as  prisoners,  and  the  reader  can  judge  whether  their  fate  would 
not  have  been  more  merciful  had  they  fallen  with  their  husbands 
and  fathers. 

Of  course  tho  Natchez  supposed  that  all  the  whites  in  the  coun- 
try were  now  dead.  Not  one  of  them  dreamed  that  they  had  been 
deceived  into  striking  a  week  too  early.  So  they  caroused  in  the 
town  all  night,  and  on  tho  next  morning  they  started  for  their  vil- 
lage. They  had  spared  two  men  whom  they  retained  as  prisoners, 
and  who  escaped  from  them  after  having  served  them  some  weeks. 
One  was  a  wagoner,  named  Mayeux,  who  was  kept  to  transport 
the  goods  of  the  French  to  the  Indian  village ;  and  tho  other  was 
a  tailor  named  Lebeau,  whoso  services  they  wanted  in  fashioning 
the  French  garments  to  their  own  use. 

On  the  next  morning,  Whito  Hand  was  startled  by  the  return  of 
the  Natchez.  He  went  out,  but  his  heart  sickened  at  the  scene  he 
was  destined  to  witness.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  human  heads — 
But  we  will  not  write  tho  scenes  that  followed.  Those  who 
know  the  Indian  character  can  imagine  the  horrid  orgies  they 
might  hold  when  fired  with  revenge,  flushed  with  victory,  and 
maddened  with  rum !  Even  the  historian,  who  deals  only  with 
stubborn  facts,  lays  down  his  pen  in  silent  horror  when  he  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  Lcbeau's  narrative  of  what  he  saw  in  the 
Indian  village,  and  bids  his  readers  spare  him  the  recital. 

White  Hand  crept  back  to  his  lodge,  and  Coqualla  found  him 
there  pale  and  faint.  She  bathed  his  temples  and  brow,  and  after 
a  while  he  revived,  but  he  dared  not  venture  out. 

"  Alas,  my  companion  1"  murmured  the  princess,  "  they  make 
horrid  pomp  over  their  victory,  but  it  has  cost  them  dear,  though 
thoy  realize  it  not  now.  My  people  are  now  blind,  but  they  shall 
awake  to  sense  and  sight  and  know  that  tho  best  man  of  them  all 
is  gone !" 

"  Coqualla  ?"  uttered  the  youth,  starting  up.  It  was  a  more 
interrogative. 

"  My  father  is  wounded,  even  unto  death."  And  as  the  maiden 
thus  spoke,  sho  bowed  her  head,  and  the  big  tears  trickled  down 
between  her  fingers. 

"  When  ?    How  ?"  asked  Whito  Hand,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment the  deep  terror  of  his  own  soul  in  the  grief  of  his  companion. 
"  He  received  a  bullet  in  his  bosom  yesterday.    But  he  sent  me 
for  you.     Come." 

White  Hand  arose  and  followed  Coqualla  from  the  lodge.  In 
the  centre  of  the  great  square,  before  tho  temple,  there  was  a  fire 
kindled,  but  the  youth  dared  not  look  towards  it.  He  knew  its 
terrible  purpose,  and  with  quickened  steps  he  hurried,  stopping  his 
cars  with  his  fingers  to  shut  out  the  sounds  that  fell  upon  his  ears. 
But  fortunately  ho  had  not  far  to  go.  When  he  entered  Stung 
Serpent's  dwelling,  he  found  the  women  there  crying  and  yelling 
in  despair. 

Upon  his  bed  of  bear-skins  lay  Stung  Serpent,  breathing  heavi- 
ly, and  ever  and  anon  raising  his  head  to  listen  to  the  sounds  that 
came  from  the  squaro.  His  dark  eyes  were  sunken,  and  much  of 
their  fire  was  gone,  yet  every  time  a  shout,  or  a  groan,  more  loud 
than  the  others,  fell  upon  his  ear,  the  old  fire  came  back  and  dwelt 
for  a  moment  in  the  restless  orbs.  When  his  eyos  rested  upon 
White  Hand,  he  beckoned  the  youth  forward,  at  the  same  time 
bidding  the  others  stand  back. 

"  Sit  thee  down  by  my  side,"  he  said,  "  for  I  have  much  to  lay 
to  thee.'' 

Quickly  the  youth  sat  down,  for  he  hoped  he  should  now  know 
some  things  that  were  only  his  at  present  by  suspicion. 
[concluded  next  week.] 


«  »»  —  > 


EAST  INDIAN  SKETCHES. 

On  the  next  page  we  present  a  scries  of  sketches  on  tho  road, 
in  India,  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  and  affording  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  manner  of  doing  things  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
The  first  engraving  represents  tho  mail  carts  used  in  the  northwest 
of  India — a  sort  of  boxes  on  wheels,  on  top  of  which  sits  the 
driver,  brandishing  his  chabook  or  whip,  while  his  companion  is 
engaged  in  blowing  his  horn,  as  much  tor  the  purpose  of  scaring 
the  horse  to  the  top  of  his  speed  as  to  give  notice  of  his  arrival  at 
the  post-house.  Between  the  two  they  contrive  to  make  very  good 
time.  Tho  horses  aro  changed  every  six  miles,  and  as  thev  are 
driven  at  full  gallop,  aro  enabled  to  average  ten  miles  an  hour, 
including  stoppages.  This  was  tho  rate  of  speed  on  our  turnpike* 
in  the  good  old  days  of  coaching.  The  second  engraving  snows 
tho  mode  of  military  transportation  used  in  India.  On  the  left  is 
an  elephant  heavily  laden.  Tho  Mahout,  who  is  seen  smoking 
his  pipe  on  tho  summit  of  the  huge  elephant,  usually  guides  the 
animal  with  an  iron  prong,  while  the  driver,  who  walks  near  his 
head,  incites  him  with  words  and  blows.  The  gait  of  some  ele- 
phants is  easy — of  others,  fatiguing;  they  differ  in  this  as  much  as 
horses.  When  he  is  driven,  his  step  is  so  long  and  quick  that  a 
horseman  must  trot  to  keep  pace  with  him  ;  but  he  soon  relaxes 
in  his  exertion,  and  could  not  probably  travel  more  than  twenty- 
four  miles  in  tho  course  of  a  day.  When  much  heated  and  covered 
with  dust,  he  sprinkles  himself  from  time  to  time  with  water,  which 
ho  seemingly  carries  in  his  trunk  for  the  purpose.  An  ordinary 
elephant  costs  one  thousand  rupees,  and  his  keep  is  about  forty 
rupees  a  month;  however,  the  quantity  of  food  which  he  con- 
sumes depends  upon  his  size ;  he  receives  twice  as  many  seers  of 
flour  (a  seer  is  two  pounds)  as  ho  measures  feet  in  height,  besides 
leaves,  corn  and  hay.  In  India,  where  the  ground  is  covered  with 
ditches  and  holes,  this  remarkable  animal  is  found  most  service- 
able, for  it  seems  to  be  an  impossibility  that  an  elephant  should 
fall.  On  the  right  of  the  picture  is  a  train  of  camels.  Each 
camel  usually  carries  immense  trunks,  above  which  is  placed  the 
charpoy,  or  bed,  while  the  smaller  articles  are  stowed  in  and  around 
it  as  they  best  can  be.  The  soldiers  in  the  middle  of  the  picture 
are  seapoys,  or  natives  in  the  British  service.  The  third  picture 
portrays  a  native  hack  cab,  in  which  a  buboo,  or  writer,  is  going  to 
the  kutchery  (office).  The  India  cab  is  a  clumsy  affair — has  no 
springs,  and  is  at  such  an  angle  that  a  jolt  sometimes  sends  the 
occupant  flying  into  the  region  of  the  driver's  head.  How  the 
latter  maintains  his  equilibrium  in  the  position  in  which  he  M 
perched,  is  a  perfect  mystery. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial] 
THE   MIDNIGHT   RIDE. 


BI    WILLIAM    LI1OHT0H. 

Look  down,  fair  Moon !  thon  art  onr  queen, 
Bright  robed  In  light,  and  crowned  with  sheen! 
They  say  your  beams  are  coldly  bright ; 
That  gleams  no  kindness  in  your  light ; 
But  0,  for  me.  what  joy  I  see, 
In  thy  fair  Sice,  0  queen  of  night! 

My  gallant  steed !  how  braTe  we  go, 

Bo  swiftly  on  the  froien  sr.ow ; 

A  gleaming  track  before  I  see, 

The  icy  path  on  which  we  See ; 

Away !  away !  like  glancing  rays ; 

The  night,  the  night,  for  yon  and  me — 

Tho  fluids  are  white ;  the  trees  are  bare ; 
There's  coldness  in  the  midnight  air; 
There's  none  abroad  upon  the  world, 
There's  none  abroad  but  night  and  eold. 
And  thou  and  I,  as  swift  wo  fly  j 
Our  hearts  are  warm,  our  spirits  bold. 

At  dread  midnight,  on  German  plain, 
The  peasant  tees  a  spectre  train ; 
And  trembles  at  the  fearful  sight, 
As  sweeps  along  the  goblin  flight ; 
As  swift  as  they  we  speed  away— 
Wo  aro  tho  genii  of  the  night. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HARMLESS   FLIRTATION. 

BT    MBS.    II.    MARION    STEPHENS. 

Nothing  would  sober  her — everybody  said  that !  Such  a  wild, 
nntamablc  girl — such  an  eyesore  to  staid,  proper  people,  and  such 
a  perfection  of  beautiful  girlhood  to  sturdy  John  Raymond,  prob- 
ably never  was  before  and  never  will  be  again,  as  was  the  belle  of 
our  village — little  Fanny  Glccson  !  IIow  she  came  to  be  a  belle 
is  more  than  I  can  tell  at  this  distance  from  the  years  of  which  I 
write.  There  were  dozens  of  girls  handsomer,  and  more  elegant, 
and  every  way  more  capable  of  carrying  out  the  charaoter,  than 
herself;  but  while  they  were  contesting  for  the  supremacy,  and 
opposing  her  claims  to  that  distinction,  she  was  singing  nnd  danc- 
ing herself  into  the  hearts  of  those  from  whose  decision  alone 
the  crown  of  bellcship  could  come.  Nobody  could  call  her  hand- 
some, and  yet,  when  she  opened  those  great  gray  eyes  of  hers,  it 
was  an  impossibility  to  pass  them  by  without  wishing  for  a  sec- 
ond look.  When  she  laughed,  there  was  such  a  clustering  of  dim- 
ples, and  such  a  string  of  pearls  visible  through  the  warm,  full 
lips,  and  such  a  tossing  of  soft,  brown  ringlets,  that  only  a  pair 
of  very  jealous  orbs  could  detect  the  slightest  fault  in  her  fat  little 
face.  In  vain  the  women  said  she  lacked  repose ;  that  her  figure 
was  too  full ;  her  color  too  fresh  ;  her  manners  too  rude.  Even 
grave,  dignified  John  Raymond  sometimes  wished  her  a  trifle 
more  womanly. 

If  he  took  occasion  to  tell  her  so,  she  would  listen  to  him 
very  demurely,  with  her  head,  the  while,  tucked  up  into  tho  soft, 
whito  curve  that  appeared  between  his  whiskers  and  his  immacu- 
late neck-tie,  her  eyes  looking  roguishly  up  through  a  veil  of  curls, 
and  her  plump  little  hand  tracing  out  tho  phrenological  bumps 
upon  his  ample  forehead  ;  finding  him  really  serious  about  it,  she 
would  promise  better  things,  and  actually  meaning  them,  glide 
about  the  house  quietly  and  demurely  for  a  half  hour  or  more  ; 
but  the  sight  of  Uncle  Preston's  "  big  sled,"  bound  for  the  mill 
with  a  freight  of  rollicking  boys  and  romping  girls,  would  melt 
away  her  resolution  and  John  Raymond's  advice  together,  while 
she  revenged  herself  on  the  half  hour  of  quietness  by  a  sliding 
spree  more  boisterous  than  ever.  There  was  no  making  anything 
of  her,  and  the  old  people  were  right  in  predicting  nothing  would 
sober  her !  Her  father,  good,  easy,  contented  man,  and  her  moth- 
er, from  whom  it  was  more  than  hinted  she  had  inherited  her  wild, 
winsome  ways,  would  6ay :  "  Let  her  alone — she'll  sober  down  in 
time," — but  the  time  seemed  far  distant. 

Seventeen  years  had  kissed  hor  brow,  and  what  wero  her  accom- 
plishments ?  She  could  rake  more  hay  in  an  hour  than  any  other 
boy — y«r/ 1  mean,  could  in  ten  1  She  could  rido  "Brown  Bess  " 
whom  no  other  woman  could  mount,  challcngo  tho  whole  village 
to  a  contest,  canter  through  the  cart  road  in  tho  forest,  leap  fences, 
logs,  brooks  and  whatever  came  in  her  way,  and  by  tho  time  hor 
companions  wore  fairly  in  their  saddles,  come  back  to  them  with  a 
faco  so  fresh  and  old  Bess  so  blown,  that  it  was  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility for  us  timid  ones  not  to  break  tho  commandment  which 
says,  "  thou  shalt  not  envy."  And  steady  John  Raymond  !  O, 
he  gave  a  troubled  look  as  she  darted  out  into  the  sunshine,  sat 
under  tho  porch  till  hor  return,  and  instead  of  scolding  her,  as  he 
fully  intended,  opened  his  arms  for  her  to  spring  off  tho  horse 
into.  And  so  passed  tho  time  till  Fanny  was  eighteen,  and  tho 
season  of  her  marriage  approached. 


Fanny  sat  and  read  ! 


"  I  shall  be  with  you  almost  as  soon  as  my  letter.  I  want  to 
see  that  serious-faced  John  Raymond  whom  you  tell  me  is  so 
soon  to  be  my  cousin.  You  are  afraid  of  him,  hey  '.  Think  yon 
will  never  bo  steady  enough  for  him,  hey  1  Why,  Fanny,  dear, 
if  rou  can't  go  to  the  mountain,  make  the  mountain  come  to  you  ! 
Why,  I'd  bring  him  to  terms  in  no  time  !  I'd  hide  his  books,  and 
whittle  with  his  razors  (he  shaves  himself,  don't  he  '()  and  laugh 
when  he  wanted  to  be  quiet,  nnd  make  him  altogether  so  miser- 
able that  he  would  liave  to  fall  into  my  line,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
But  I'm  coming,  dear,  and  I'll  help  you  out. 

"  Vours  in  fun  or  frolic,  Sybil." 


Fanny  folded  her  hands  over  the  letter  and  thought !  It  had 
been  years  since  she  had  seen  Cousin  Sybil,  and  she  remembered 
her  as  most  faultlessly  beautiful.  Brought  up  in  the  very  hot  bed 
of  fashion,  elegant  in  the  extreme,  and  so  full  of  fascination  that 
poor  Fanny,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  began  to  fear  for  her 
power  over  her  lover. 

"  He  must  like  her,"  she  thought.      "  He  must  admire  her,  and 
she  is  sucA  a  flirt  I"     The  secret  was  out.      Fanny  remembered, 
among  other  qualities   of  her  cousin,  that  indomitable   spirit  of 
flirtation  which  craved  the  most  constant  food  for  its  consumption, 
and  needed  no  spirit  pen  to  write  her  what  tho   effect  would  bo 
over  her  impassive  lover.     John    Raymond  1  Doctor  John,  as  ho 
was  called,  being  our  village  Esculapius,  was  an  honest,  earnest 
worker,  without  the  slightest  touch  of  romance.     He  accepted  tho 
world  as  it  came,  for  the  better  or  worse.     No  opposition  urged 
him  a  step  out  of  his  beaten  path,  and  no  ambition  could  arouse 
the  latent  energy  in  the  large  blue  eye,  which  was  the  chicfest,  nay, 
only  charm  of  an  otherwise  plain  face.     But  how  could  that  plain 
face  ever   make  itself  acknowledged,  when   backed  by  the  hand- 
somest fortune  of  all  "Down  East?"   How  could  we  measuro  the 
qualities  which  would  have  been  glaringly  conspicuous  in  a  poor 
man,  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  mcasaring  the  length  of 
his  purse ?     Not  we  1  simple  country  people  as  we  were,  we  knew 
the  deference  duo  to  wealth,  and  were  as  ready  to  bow  down  to  a 
golden  idol  if  it  came  in  our  way,  as  if  our  education   had  been 
finished  in  the  hot-bed  of  city  life :  and  60,  the  faster  the  acres  ac- 
cumulated to  Dr.  John's  farm,  th9  moro  charms  we  found  to  be 
added  to  his  person  !     Innumerable  were  the  traps  laid  by  schem- 
ing mamas  and  carriage-idolizing  daughters,  but  he  only  kept  his 
way,  jogging  around  tho  angles  of  life,  and  laughing  in  his  sleeve 
at  tho  open-work  of  somo  of  his  besiegers. 

Their  own  arts  failed,  of  course,  and  it  was  astonishing  how 
very  mercenary  the  disappointed  ones  voted  Fanny  when  it  was 
learned  that  she  was  the  recipient  of  the  doctor's  smiles.  Even 
she  could  never  tell  how  it  all  happened,  or  how  it  came  about 
that  she  was  engaged  to  him.  But  there  it  was.  He  had  dandled 
her  in  his  aims,  had  seen  her  grow  up  from  infancy  to  beautiful 
girlhood,  and  now  anticipated  the  time  when  she  should  be  the 
star  of  his  home,  as  she  was  the  star  of  his  affection.  Until  now, 
Fanny  had  looked  upon  him  as  a  good,  kind  sort  of  a  protector, 
whom,  as  she  had  got  to  come  to  it  sometime,  she  might  as  well 
marry  as  any  one  else  ;  but  the  thought  of  loving  him  in  the  pas- 
sionate way  that  romances  lay  out  for  such  material,  never  enter- 
ed her  mind  till  now — till  the  thought  of  her  beautiful  cousin,  so 
bewitching,  so  altogether  irresistible,  und  the  knowledge  of  her 
own  inability  to  cope  with  her  in  attraction,  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  Doctor  John  was  rather  more  necessary  to  her  happiness 
than  she  chose  to  let  the  world  know.  While  Fanny  was  still  ru- 
minating, and  not  over  pleasantly,  tho  burly  fignre  of  Doctor  John 
crossed  between  her  and  tho  sunshine,  and  stood  before  her.  Nev- 
er had  he  looked  so  noble,  so  manly  I  Never  had  the  keen  gray 
eyes  flashed  out  such  proud  intelligence,  and  never  had  Fanny 
felt  so  deeply  and  truly  in  love  with  him. 

"  They  have  come,"  said  he ;  while  a  perplexed  expression 
shaded  his  face,  which  Fanny  thought  added  to  its  manliness. 
"  Who  ?  what ?  how  did  you  find  it  out  V 
','  Why,  your  mother  told  mo  first,  and  I  don't  know  whore 
your  ears  wero  that  you  didn't  hear  the  carriage.  Now  I  suppose 
wo  shall  bo  drenched  with  sentimentality.  Don't  let  her  infect 
you,  Fanny,  for  heaven's  sake,  if  not  for  mino  I" 

Take  care,  Doctor  John  !  Don't  be  too  sanguine  of  your  oicti 
constancy  1  Thero  is  a  bright,  sweet  face  beaming  through  tho 
tangled  vines  above  your  head,  and  a  pair  of  delicate  little  cars 
drinking  in  every  word  you  aro  saying !  Take  care  I  If  there 
was  ever  determination  in  a  pair  of  eyes,  those  brilliant  ones  look- 
ing so  roguish  now,  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  it.  A  scattering 
of  leaves  from  the  aforesaid  vines  caused  tho  pair  to  look  up,  but 
the  face  had  disappeared,  and  a  bird  darting  from  the  branches 
was  excuso  enough  for  the  rustling  shower ! 

"  They  are  a  disgrace  to  womanhood — these  vapid,  silly  non- 
entities," Doctor  John  went  on,  while  the  bright  face,  so  rapidly 
withdrawn,  again  peered  down  through  the  interstices  of  the  hon- 
eysuckle, "  these  doll-baby  faces,  that  think  they  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  look  pretty  and  sentimental,  to  make  all  mankind  their 
slavcs  !" 

"  But  Cousin  Sybil  is  something  more  than  pretty — she  is  very 
intelligent,  I  can  assure  you ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  men,  real 
men,  like  you,  Doctor  John,  who  have  proposed  to  her,  and  who 
would  like  to  marry  her  if  she  only  would  scttlo  down  !  O,  you 
must  like  her,  if  it  is  only  for  my  sake  !" 

And  Doctor  John  promised  !  kind  Doctor  John — very  kind — 
especially  to  himself;  and  when  the   day  had  worn  out  in  wel- 
comes and  congratulations,  Doctor  John  came  in  with  the  can- 
dles, and  condescended  to  take  that  soft  white  hand  in  Ids,  and  to 
look  down  into  those  shy,  girlish  eyes,  and  to  make  himself  alto- 
gether quite  a  commonplace  and  interesting  individual,  occasion- 
ally glancing  over  to  Fanny  for  commendation,  and  asking  with 
his  eyes  if  he  was  not  throwing  himself  away  with  a  most  martyr- 
like  resignation  upon  her  little  chit  of  a  pretty  cousin.     As  the 
evening  advanced,  conversation  took  a  more  bulky  tone.      Lit- 
erature, history,  science,  the  classics — all  were  discussed — Sybil 
taking  a  most  prominent  part ;  pouring  out  a  fund  of  tho  most 
valuable  knowledge,  dealing  grandly  and  scientifically  with  the 
most  profound  subjects,  and  occasionally  setting  even  Doctor  John 
right  in  some  name  or  date  which  had  escaped  his  erudite  brain. 
Sybil  was  clever,  in  the  fullest  6ense  of  the  word.     A  keen  in- 
tellect had  taught  her  that  men  looked  beyond  the  surface  for  the 
qualifications  of  her  sex ;  and  fond  us  she  was  of  admiration,  she 
knew  better  than  to  leave  a  single   stone   unturned  which  could 
avail  her  iu  her  search  of  a  handsome  settlement. 


If  Doctor  John  despised  her  as  a  silly  flirt  of  a  girl,  he  perfect- 
ly hated  her  in  her  capacity  of  a  learned  woman  1  What  right 
had  she,  whose  waist  he  could  crush  at  a  single  clasp,  to  set 
herself  up  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  even  correct  him — Doctor 
John — whom  no  one  even  dreamed  of  being  on  an  equality  with 
before  ? 

"  A  walking  encyclopedia,"  he  said  to  Fanny  the  next  day, 
a  Koman  dictionary,  'an  impertinent,  egotistic'  littlo  flirt.  Don't 
ask  me  to  like  her.  Another  evening  like  the  last  would  bo  the 
death  of  me  I" 

"  Do  you  ride  ?"  echoed  a  soft,  musical  voice  by  his  side. 
Doctor  John  forgot  his  dignity  enough  to  give  a  great  start. 
"  Ride  ?  why — yes — I — ride,  of  course  I  do  ;  but  I  fear,  miss, 
that  our  horses  are  too  strong  for  your  guidance."      And   he 
glanced  contemptuously  at  tho  small   hands   and  delicate  wrists 
which  seemed  only  made  for  a  fairy's-  use. 

"  I  should  like  to  try  them,  though.  I'm  not  a  very  good  rider, 
and  then  again  I'm  not  much  of  a  coward,  unless  my  horse  is 
very  unruly." 

"  Such  a  modest,  humble  appeal !"  whispered  Fanny,  implor- 
ingly, in  her  lover's  ear.     "  For  my  sake  I" 

"  Well,  for  your  sake,  be  it,  Fanny."  But  there  was  a  flash  of 
gratified  pride  in  the  gray  eyes,  which  portended  o  little  happiness 
for  his  own  sake. 

How  elegant  she  looked  in  her  riding-dress — that  beautiful 
Sybil !  And  as  she  stood  there  in  tho  fading  sunlight,  drawing 
on  a  pair  of  tiny  gloves  and  glancing  sideways  with  a  deferential 
motion  to  where  Doctor  John  stood,  Fanny  could  not  quite  re- 
press the  thought  that,  even  then,  she  had  better  let  matters  take 
their  own  way,  and  not  urge  her  lovor  too  much  into  the  com- 
pany of  her  bewitching  cousin. 

"  Why,  what  kind  of  grooming  do  you  call  that,  F»nny  T"  she 
said,  with  a  comical  smile,  as  she  pointed  to  tho  head  of  old  Bess, 
whose  mane  had  been  braided  into  a  band  1 

Compressing  her  whip  under  her  elbow,  she  proceeded  with  the 
air  of  a  jockey  to  investigate  the  horse  to  whom  she  intended  to 
entrust  her  neck  for  the  next  hour  or  two. 

"  You  will  find  her  a  little  fresh  at  starting,  I'm  afraid,"  said 
Doctor  John,  as  he  altered  the  bit  at  hor  suggestion,  to  give  her  a 
tighter  rein. 

Fanny  watched  the  operation  with  enthusiasm.      If  there  was 
one  thing  better  than  another  that  she  could  do,  it  was  riding, 
and  to  find  Sybil,  so  petite,  and  so  refined,  versed  in  stable  talk, 
was  more  than  sho  bargained  for.     Thero  being  no  horse  in  the 
stable  she  would  condescend  to  ride  except  Brown  Bess,  Doctor 
John  had  the  little  equestrienne  all  to  himself,  never  dreaming  of 
tho  tears  that  lay  under   the  eyelids  of  his  betrothed  as  the  two 
horses  disappeared  in  the  distance.      For  a  while  the  riders  am- 
bled along  in  silence,  Doctor  John  dividing  his  glances  between 
the  superb  management  of  Brown   Bess  and   the  fairy  figure  so 
gracefully  sitting  in  the  saddle.   The  exercise  of  the  ride  had  sent 
a  glow  to  her  cheek  and  a  sparkle  to  her  eye,  against  the  fasci- 
nation of  which   her  companion  had   to  steel  his  heart  with   re- 
doubled coldness.     He  could  not  help  seeing  that  her  figure  was 
the  very  model  of  poetic  beauty  ;  that  the  foot  just  peeping  out 
from  under  the  riding- habit  was  scarcely  the  breadth  of  his  palm  ; 
the  soft  hair  laying  in  a  natural  wave  over  the  whitest  of  fore- 
heads was  of  the  deepest  auburn  ;  the  smiling  rosebud  of  a  mouth 
was  almost  as  surrounded  by  dimples  as  was  that  of  his  betrothed 
one  ;  and  the  eyes,  so  round,  full  and  earnest,  were  of  most  beau- 
tiful hazel,  and  her  whole  manner  was  a  snpplication  to  him,  and  an 
appeal  that  he  would  try  to  think  more  favorably  of  her  than  he 
had  as  yet  done.     Take  care,  Doctor  John  1     Don't  let  that  stern, 
unwavering  heart  of  yours  escape  your  control  at  the  bidding  of  I 
a  "  silly,  sentimental  flirt  of  a  girl," — your  own  words,  remember, 
Sybil  reined  up   under  the  shadow  of  a  grove  that  skirted  the 
highway,  and  sat  gazing  out  upon  the  sunset,  that  was  filling  the 
earth  with  golden  glory.     Flowers  sent  up  their  perfume,  and  the 
last  song  of  the  birds  was  dying  away  in  fleeting  echoes  1      Far: 
away  in  the  distance  came  the  hum  of  a  little  waterfall,  which 
Sybil  know  was  sending  up  its  spray  and  wreathing  rainbows  in 
its  mist,  though  her  eyes   might  never  contemplate  its  gorgeous  l 
beauty. 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  at  length  exclaimed  the  Sybil  of  tho  hour. 
"  I  don't  like  it  1  It  is  too  placid ;  too  ethereal  for  my  compre- 
hension. I  should  never  be  reconciled  to  this  monotony." 
"And  what  would  you  have,  Miss  May?" 
"  Storms — wildness — ttrength  1  Strength  in  either  man  or  the 
elements."  And  her  bright  glance  took  in,  as  if  unconsciously, 
the  whole  circumference  of  his  massive  frame— catching  his  eye, 
her  cheek  flushed,  and  the  dark  eyelashes  blended  like  a  fringe 
with  its  superb  loveliness.  "  Too  tame — too  tame  !  Look  far 
away,  far  as  you  can  see ;  where  the  huge  masses  of  rock  rising 
by  the  river  seem  piled  against  the  sunset  clouds !  How  massive  ! 
how  strong  to  bear  I  how  picturesque  in  its  very  strength  I  There 
is  that  within  mo  which  fiercely  wars  with  the  calm  phases  of 
nature  1" 

Sybil  sat  half  reclining  on  tho  pommel  of  her  saddle,  looking  [' 
abstractedly  upon  the  landscape,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the 
furtive  glances  over  and  anon  shot  over  to  her  from  tho  eyes  of 
her  companion.     Sybil  was  tho  first  to  break  the  silouco.     Burst- ' 
ing  into  a  light  laugh,  she  exclaimed : 

"  How  strange  I  must  look,  staring  out  into  that  vague  dark- 1 
ness !  But  I  have  grown  so  sick  of  the  light.  You  would  scarce-  J 
ly  think,  at  my  age,  that  experience  could  have  shown  me  itti 
falseness  I" 

"  You !"    No  wonder  Doctor  John  smiled. 
"  You  smile !     I  do  not  blame  you.     What  can  you  know  o 
life  ?     You  !    Living  here  in  quiet  stillness  ;  where  friendship  ii  j 
something  more  than  profession  ;  where  love  begins  and  ends  ii 
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the  heart,  instead  of  the  /jewiet;  when  you  do  not  need  to  analyze 
the  smile  that  greets  you,  fearing  to  find  it  only  a  glossing  for 
scorn  !  To  think  I  should  have  spent  years  trying  to  love,  and 
now— now— I  must  walk  !  I  am  losing  control  of  my  feelings. 
Forget  all  I  have  said." 

And  flinging  the  reins  to  her  surprised  companion,  she  slid  to 
the  ground  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  within  the  forest  that 
skirted  the  river.  Such  a  comical  face  as  she  left  behind  hi  r 
in  charge  of  the  horses  !  Foryct— that  was  just  the  thing  to 
make  hiin  remember.  What  could  she  mean  ?  A  tear  lay  shin- 
ing on  the  pommel  of  her  saddle,  which  he  had  stealthily  watched 
aj  it  trickled  down  over  her  cheek.  Sybil  knew  how  to  affect  sen- 
sibility, and  although  the  tear  hadn't  come  from  quite  so  great  a 
distance  as  her  heart,  it  looked  very  bewitching,  shining  there  in 
the  sunlight.  Doctor  John  was  only  a  man — a  very  sturdy,  sen- 
sible and  excellent  specimen  of  the  sex,  but  still  quito  susccptiblo 
to  tho  flattery  of  being  loved,  and  when  the  conquest  was  over 
such  an  exquisite,  fascinating  and  beautiful  fairy  as  was  Sybil 
May,  he  may  be  forgiven  for  the  few  extra  beats  which  were 
troubling  his  heart.  Sybil  bad  puzzled  him,  and  that  was  one  step 
in  her  favor,  but  if  he  could  have  heard  the  amused  laugh  which 
exploded  from  the  lips  of  his  enchantress  when  out  of  sight  and 
sound,  even  ho  would  begin  to  think  he  had  something  to  learn  be- 
fore his  education  in  heart  matters  was  complete  A  little  scream 
broke  up  his  roverie,  and  Sybil,  making  a  cane  of  her  riding-whip, 
came  hobbling  along  up  the  hill. 

"  It  was  nothing — only  a  slight  sprain — it  would  soon  be  well 
again." 

And  Doctor  John's  heart  was  moved  to  pity  by  the  sight  of  her 
pain.  Didn't  he  thank  his  lucky  stars  that  he  was  a  doctor?  In- 
vested with  a  legal  right  to  take  that  soft  little  foot  in  his  palm, 
and  to  satisfy  himself  and  its  owner  that  there  were  no  bones  dis- 
placed t  What  a  tremor  ho  wai  in,  to  be  sure !  Why,  ho  had 
been  our  villago  surgeon  ever  sinco  he  was  old  enough  to  practise  ; 
noted  for  tho  strength  of  bis  nerves  and  tho  calmness  of  his  brain 
— and  hero  ho  was,  shivering  and  trembling  over  that  small  foot, 
as  if  tho  foot  had  been  bared  for  amputation  instead  of  being  ad- 
mired !  How  slowly  and  carefully  he  took  her  home !  How 
tenderly  ho  lifted  her  from  the  horse  and  carried  her  into  the 
house,  her  soft  eyes  beaming  on  him  all  tho  while  such  a  glowing, 
loving  thankfulness  !  Fanny  met  them  at  tho  door  with  open- 
eyed  wonder ;  nor  until  Sybil  was  cosily  nestled  np  among  the 
sofa  pillows  could  Dr.  John  find  time  for  tho  required  explanation. 
"  How.kind  of  you,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  placing  her  arms  around 
his  neck  as  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do. 

Doctor  John  shook  her  off  with  a  quick,  snappish  expression, 
saying : 

"  Don't  do  that,  Fanny,  beforo  people.  It  looks  so  stupid." 
This  was  the  beginning  of  weeks  of  devotion,  wherein  Doctor 
John  oxortcd  himself  to  tho  utmost  to  please  his  fastidious  little 
enslaver.  In  fact,  it  had  become  one  of  those  incomprehensible 
flirtations,  which  society — especially  society  in  a  country  village — 
think  they  have  a  right  to  frown  down.  At  all  the  parties,  at  all 
the  rides,  at  home,  abroad — there  was  no  moving  Doctor  John 
from  the  side  of  Sybil.  From  the  first,  Fanny  comprehended  how 
it  would  end.  From  the  time  she  saw  the  fatal  smiles  creeping 
to  her  cousin's  face,  and  knew  that  hor  mind  was  made  up  to 
conquer,  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  aught  she  could  do,  would 
prevent  tho  estrangement  so  surely  foreshadowed.  Day  by  day, 
and  hour  by  hour,  she  had  seen  the  only  man  she  ever  loved  grow 
cold  and  repellant  to  her.  She  had  seen  the  caresses,  the  smiles 
and  tho  affection  bestowed  upon  one,  whose  only  object  was  to 
triumph  over  another  heart,  and  even  tho  knowledge  that  his  pun- 
ishment would  surely  come,  could  not  take  from  her  the  bitter 
sting  of  jealousy,  from  whose  pangs  she  was  so  cruelly  suffering. 
She  was  too  proud  to  let  hor  parents  know  of  her  grief,  and 
they,  being  accustomed  to  look  upon  Doctor  John  as  a  husband 
for  Fanny,  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  change.  Great  in- 
deed was  their  surprise  and  indignation  when  they  learned  that 
tho  lovable  little  Sybil,  as  they  had  thought  her,  had  supplanted 
Fanny,  but  they  were  wise  enough  to  let  things  take  their  course. 
She  had  watched  her  recreant  lover  all  one  long  evening,  herself 
unseen,  as  he  hung  rapturously  upon  every  word  which  fell  from 
her  rival's  lips.  She  had  crept  out  among  the  vines  which  shad- 
owed the  seat  by  the  window,  so  numbed  with  grief  that  only  the 
murmur  of  their  voices  touched  upon  her  ear.  It  was  enough  for 
her  to  know  that  herself  and  her  lover  were  so  utterly  apart  that 
henceforth  he  was  to  be  no  portion  of  her  destiny.  Her  soul 
rebelled  against  it.  There  was  no  pride  to  come  to  her  aid ; 
she  had  loved  and  had  lost — the  very  worst  of  life's  disasters 
could  have  no  woe  like  that !  There  was  a  faint  silence,  a  rustle 
of  silks,  a  trembling  of  the  sleeping  honeysuckles.  They  were 
parting  for  the  night.  For  a  moment  Doctor  John  stood  in  tho 
full  moonlight  looking  down  into  the  face  before  him.  Fanny  had 
risen  with  them  and  could  not  help  but  feel  the  force  of  that  wor- 
shipping gaze. 

"  To  think  that  I  could  ever  have  disliked  you,  Sybil !"  The 
voice  of  the  doctor  trembled  as  he  spoke.  "  Do  you  know,  Sybil, 
the  first  evening  you  came  here,  I  was  quite  indignant  at  the 
intrusion— quite  determined  to  find  you  everything  silly  and 
sentimental !" 
"And  now  ?" 

"  O,  now !    It  soems  as  if  I  had  lived  years  since  then." 
Fanny  could  see  the  lips  tremble  with  emotion. 
"  Do  you  know,"  continued  Sybil,  "  that  I  somotimes  feel  as 
if  I  had  done  a  wrong  to  Fanny  '." 
The  doctor's  eyes  expanded. 

"  Fanny  never  loved  me,  Sybil.  You  see,  yourself,  how  calm- 
ly, coolly— almost  insolently,  she  resigns  her  claim.  I  should 
have  liked  a  little  more  fooling  I" 


Poor  Fanny  !  quivering  there  in  the  shadow — evciy  pulse  in 
her  heart  throbbing  to  breaking,  listening  to  words  which  are 
burning  their  way  to  her  brain. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  felt  that  she  regretted  mo  at  least;  but 
it  is  better  so.  I  have  often  thought  that  her  undemonstrative 
affection  would  fail  to  satisfy  the  deep  craving  for  exclusive  love 
which  I  now,  more  than  ever,  feel." 

Fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  consciousness  of  Fanny,  and  while 
the  words  were  yet  ou  his  lips,  she  lost  her  hold  upon  the  vines 
and  tumbled  headlong  into  her  cousin's  arms.  Springing  from 
them  as  if  their  clasp  was  fatal,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Don't  touch  me — don't !  Go  away,  both  of  you — go,  I  say !" 
Was  that  tho  undemonstrative  Fanny,  whose  impassiveness 
Doctor  John  has  so  recently  bewailed  ?  Standing  in  the  moon- 
light, both  arms  extended  to  repulse  them,  she  appeared  a  young 
lioness,  suddenly  deprived  of  her  prey.  How  those  eyes  did  blazo 
out  in  their  impotent  wrath  ! 

"  Don't  think  I  was  watcliing  you — don't  tliink  I  care  tho 
weight  of  a  straw  about  cither  of  you.  I  happened  hero  by  the 
arbor — the  warmth  of  the  evening  I  suppose  sent  me  sleeping  into 
your  arms.  Don't  misconstrue  my  motive,  cither  of  you.  Don't 
you,  Doctor  John,  above  all  things.  Why,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  village  I  do  not  hold  in  greater  respect ;  that  I  would  not 
rather  marry ;  that  I  do  not  think  more  deserving  of  affection  than 
you  !  To  think  that  you  should  shift  and  turn  about  with  every 
wind  that  blows !  Why,  I  would  quicker  marry  the  weather-cock 
on  father's  barn  than  such  a  turn-coat.  There,  go — do  go,  for 
heaven's  sake !" 

The  whitest  snow  could   not    have   been  whiter  than  Doctor 
John's  face.     He  obeyed  her,  however,  without  a  word,  and  left 
the  rival  cousins  to  their  own  companionship. 
"  You  silly  girl !" 

Fanny  turned  her  white  face  full  upon  her  cousin. 
"  You  silly  girl !    Do  you  think  your  lover  cares  for  mo  beyond 
the  whim  of  the  moment?     Don't  answer  me  yet.     Do  you  think 
the  affection  of  a  few  months'  duration,  can  efface  the  love  of 
years?" 

"  He  was  all  I  had !  You  knew  it,  and  yet  you  could  not 
spare  just  that  ono  heart  that  would  lose  all  its  value  when  won  ! 
Do  you  think  I  don't  see  how  it  worries  you  now  to  keep  up  tho 
farce  of  affection  ?  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that  even  now 
you  arc  meditating  how  to  eat  yourself  out  of  the  net  your  own 
hands  havo  spread  ?  Do  you  think  I  can't  see  that  you  despise 
him  for  the  very  weakness  that  you  have  wiled  him  into  ?  It  was 
cruel  of  you.     We  were  so  happy  !" 

And  Fanny  let  the  tears  flow  that  she  had  tried  so  bard  to 
repress. 

"  And  may  bo  again  !" 

"Never !  Do  you  think  I  would  take  a  heart  back  second  hand, 
that  had  once  belonged  to  me  ?  Not  I,  indeed.  I  am  miserable 
enough,  as  it  is." 

"  You  miserable !  ha,  ha,  ha.  Excuse  me  for  laughing  at  you. 
Now,  Fanny,  let  us  understand  each  other  for  a  moment.  You 
are  a  very  fortunate,  enviable  girl,  and  because  you  have  never  in 
your  lifetime  had  the  slightest  trouble,  you  think  there  nevor  was 
so  deep  a  woe  as  the  one  you  suffer  now.  You  say  truly  :  I  am 
tired  of  Doctor  John  !  Don't  open  your  eyes  so  wide ;  I  dare 
say  you  wonder  at  my  taste.  He  is  a  very  clever,  good  sort  of  a 
man — he  is  a  little  out  of  his  clement  now,  but  we  will  make  that 
all  right  again.  I  have  scattered  his  wits  for  him  a  little — that's 
all.  As  for  his  heart,  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  to  know  that  it 
has  never  strayed  from  you.  There  now — you  needn't  muss  my 
collar  I" — Fanny  had  her  by  this  time  in  a  regular  bear's  hug — 
"I  overheard  him,  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  making  his  com- 
ments on  my  humble  self;  as  you  are  aware,  they  were  anything 
but  complimentary,  and  I  resolved  to  punish  him.  I've  a  plot, 
though,  if  you'll  assist  me,  for  I  see  you  are  not  quite  so  indiffer- 
ent as  you  assured  us  you  were  a  while  ago.  I'm  going  to  be 
married  !  Funny,  isn't  it  ?  Well — I  am  every  day  expecting  my 
lover  on  from  Boston.  Now  all  you  liave  to  do  is  to  allow  him  to 
pay  you  the  most  exclusive  attention,  which  I  will  put  him  up 
to,  and  if  Doctor  John  don't  come  back  to  you  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  heart  in  his  mouth — why,  then — marry  my  '  bright 
particular,'  that's  all  I" 

I  was  not  suqDrised,  though  Doctor  John  and  the  rest  of  tho 
villagers  were,  to  sec  Fanny  emerge  from  her  retirement  (for  she 
had  long  ago  given  up  hoyden  manners),  and  sparkle  out  the  most 
brilliant  gem  of  the  village.  During  three  months  that  Doctor 
John  and  Sybil  were  cngagctr  in  their  flirtation,  she  had  confined 
herself  to  her  books  and  her  practice,  and  now,  although  she  neith- 
er sang  so  well  nor  played  so  artistically  as  her  cousin,  she  gave 
more  pleasure  and  gained  more  applause. 

Sybil's  lover  had  arrived,  and,  true  to  their  plot,  was  Fanny's 
devoted  admirer  on  all  occasions.  At  first  Doctor  John  only 
opened  his  eyes  a  little,  and  took  no  further  notice.  Very  soon, 
however,  he  became  uneasy  and  abstracted,  paying  the  poor  com- 
pliment to  Sybil  of  scarcely  hearing  what  she  said,  and  finally  he 
grew  so  morose  and  sarcastie,  that  even  Sybil's  good  nature  gave 
way  to  his  moodiness,  and  he  was  left  to  make  the  best  of  his 
disappointment. 

If  Fanny  had  been  the  belle  of  the  village  in  her  days  of  wild- 
ness,  she  was  now  doubly  so !  Go  where  she  would,  suitor  after 
suitor  pressed  forward  for  her  hand.  How  superb  she  was  !  The 
flush  on  her  lips  and  cheeks  was  just  warm  enough  to  give  her  an 
animated  expression,  and  the  dimples  standing  sentinel  around 
her  pearly  teeth,  clustered  thicker  than  ever.  Doctor  John  was 
getting  furious  ;  the  more  so,  as  every  one  was  pouring  into  his 
ear  talcs  of  her  engagement  to  the  young  Bostonian.  His  visits 
to  her  father's  house  were  as  frequent  as  ever,  but  as  the  old  peo- 
ple said,  "  let  things  take  their  own  way,"  there  was  no  interfer- 


ence to  aid  or  retard  him  on  their  part.  Parties  were  made  in 
families  where  parties  were  never  made  before,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  out  the  beautiful  Fanny  Glecson. 

Rides  were  projected  and  picnics  formed,  until  our  little  villiigo 
becamo  notorious  for  its  fun  loving  and  fun-giving  propensities. 
It  would  take  too  much  time  to  follow  them  through  all  the  wind- 
ings of  the  next  few  moaths.  The  climax  came  when  it  was 
least  expected.  There  had  been  a  parly  picnicking  in  the  forest, 
when  a  storm  aroic  which  threatened  at  least  a  good  wetting  to 
the  party.  Some  hurried  home  at  their  swiftest  pace,  but  tho 
more  knowing  ones  sought  shelter  under  the  heavy  branches. 
More  than  usually  sombre,  Doctor  John  had  taken  hi3  station 
in  advance  of  the  party,  and  stood  listlessly  watching  the  play  of 
the  lightning. 

Presently  there  came  a  large  drop  of  rain,  then  a  succession  of 
drops,  and  then  the  storm  burst  upon  them  in  all  its  fury.  How 
fearful  it  was  !  No  one  anticipated  6uch  a  tumult  of  the  ele- 
ments. Tho  very  trees  seemed  covered  with  flame,  while  tho 
lightnings  leaped  from  cloud  to  cloud,  like  some  avenging  spirit 
seeking  its  victim.  Finally,  as  if  all  tho  elements  had  conspired 
to  end  the  scene,  there  came  a  sudden  and  a  blinding  flash  of 
light,  followed  by  a  crash  of  terrific  power — another  and  another 
— and  when  at  length  the  tumult  was  past — there !  held  to  his 
heart,  as  if  he  would  keep  her  there  forever,  was  beautiful  Fanny 
Gleeson  in  the  arms  of  sturdy  John  Raymond. 

It  was  a  solemn  betrothal,  made  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  cele- 
brated by  the  revel  of  the  elements !  Whether  any  suspicion 
of  the  plot  which  had  been  played  out  by  Svbil  and  Fanny,  ever 
crossed  bis  mind,  I  do  not  know.  He  certainly  smiled  very  quecr- 
ly  when  he  discovered  Sybil  as  snugly  sheltered  from  the  storm 
by  the  arms  of  the  handsome  sti anger.  At  all  events,  Sybil  from 
that  hour  forswore  what  she  called  even  harmless  flirtation,  and 
Fanny  has  made  up  her  mind  that  hearts  like  Doctor  John's  are 
worth  bargaining  for,  even  if  there  is  a  flaw  in  them. 


THE  SITE  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

Those  who  imagine  that  Peter  chose  that  site  without  consider- 
ation, or  because  he  had  derived  his  only  ideas  of  a  city  from 
Amsterdam,  with  which,  during  his  residence  there,  he  had  become 
familiar — form  a  too  narrow  estimate  of  that  coarse  but  vigorous 
genius.  His  ambition  rose  far  beyond  the  country  of  which  he 
found  himself  the  master,  and  far  beyond  the  day  in  which  he  ex- 
pected to  live.  He  placed  before  himself  a  map  of  the  world  ;  ho 
observed  that  Europe,  Asia  and  America  converge  toward  the 
north  pole,  and  that  Russia,  situated  on  the  point  where  their  me- 
ridians meet,  appeared  to  be  their  destined  mistress.  He  formed 
the  purpose  of  turning  this  assumed  intention  of  the  Creator  into 
a  fact :  by  successive  conquests,  to  give  to  his  people  the  posses- 
sion of  three  worlds,  and  by  the  opening  of  rivers,  canals  and 
caravans,  to  form  the  remotest  regions  into  a  single  state.  With 
such  an  idea  before  him,  the  position  of  St.  Petersburg  was  well 
chosen,  although  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life  nothing  could 
well  be  worse.  There  they  tremble  upon  a  great  subterranean 
scaffolding,  "  ready  to  sink  into  the  marsh,  like  a  stage  ghost 
through  a  trap-door,"  with  a  climate  so  destructive  to  buildings 
that  the  glittering  exterior  which  we  have  just  surveyed  has 
to  be  renewed  every  summer  at  enormous  cost,  with  a  neighbor- 
hood so  difficult  of  drainage,  that  no  food  can  be  raised  without 
incredible  labor,  and  in  the  forests  of  which  the  wolves  still  prowl : 
and  above  all,  with  the  possibility  suspended  over  them  of  a  com- 
plete submergence  beneath  the  surrounding  waters ;  for  whenever 
it  happens  that  a  powerful  west  wind  shall  blow  during  the  fort- 
night that  witnesses  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  tido  of  tho 
Gulf  of  Finland  will  meet  the  tide  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and,  rising 
together,  they  will  roll  over  the  city,  no  part  of  which  is  fif.een 
feet  above  the  ordinary  level,  which  with  its  palaces,  monuments 
and  temples,  together  with  the  400,000  souls  which  constitute  its 
population,  will  experience  a  fate  not  less  terrible  than  that  of 
Herculancum  and  Pompeii. — New  York  Dispatch. 


A  FALL  STORY. 

Vernon  was  the  person  who  invented  tho  story  about  the  lady 
being  pulverized  in  India  by  a  coup  de  soleil.  When  he  was  dining 
there  with  a  Hindoo,  one  of  his  host's  wives  was  suddenly  re- 
duced to  ashes ;  upon  which  the  Hindoo  rang  the  bell,  and  said  to 
the  attendant  who  answered  it,  "  Bring  fresh  glasses,  and  sweep 
up  your  mistress."  Another  of  his  stories  was  this.  He  happen- 
ed to  be  shooting  hyenas  near  Carthage,  when  he  stumbled  and 
fell  down  an  abyss  of  many  fathoms'  depth.  He  was  surprised, 
however,  to  find  himself  unhurt,  for  he  lighted  as  if  on  a  feather 
bed.  Presently  be  perceived  that  he  was  gently  moved  upwards, 
and  having  by  degrees  reached  the  mouth  of  the  abyss,  he  again 
stood  safe  on  terra  Jirma.  He  had  fallen  upon  an  immense  mass 
of  bats,  which,  disturbed  from  their  slumbers,  had  risen  out  of 
the  abyss,  and  brought  him  up  with  them. — Rogers's  Table  Talk. 

«  »«■  » ■ 


DRESS   IN   THE  OIJ)EN  TIME 

A  writer  in  "Putnam,"  says  of  the  time  of  Washington  : 
"  Clothing  was  verv  expensive ;  and  though  made  a  matter  of 
more  consequence  than  now,  as  marking  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
still  so  sedulously  maintained,  it  was  often  difficult  for  persons  of 
pretension  to  keep  up  the  outward  appearance  of  gentility.  For 
this  reason,  all  apparel  was  preserved  with  much  care.  I  havo 
seen  specimens  of  mending,  piecing  and  darning,  in  garments 
belonging  to  good  old  families,  which  would  have  commanded  a 
premium  from  some  of  our  modern  industrial  societies.  The  rai- 
ment purchased  for  a  young  woman's  bridal,  was  worn  by  her  in 
old  age ;  and  young  girls  of  the  household  were  glad  to  assume 
the  faded  relics  of  a  grandmother's  wardrobe.  Rich  dresses,  in 
those  days,  were  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  men- 
tioned in  wills,  and  left,  as  an  inheritance,  to  relatives  or  friends." 


_«^».»— »- 


THE  WORST  ENEMY. 

Every  animal  has  his  enemies.  The  land  tortoise  has  two  ene- 
mies— man,  and  the  boa  constrictor.  The  natural  defence  of  the 
tortoise  U  to  draw  himself  up  in  his  shell,  and  remain  quiet.  lu 
this  state,  the  tiger,  however  famished,  can  do  nothing  with  him, 
for  the  shell  is  too  strong  for  the  stroke  of  his  paw.  Man,  how- 
ever, takes  him  home  and  roasts  him  ;  and  the  boa  constrictor 
swallows  him  whole,  shell  and  all,  and  consumes  him  slowly  in 
the  interior,  as  the  court  of  chancery  does  a  large  cstato. —  Water- 
ton's  Travels. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  lor  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
ANGEIilBTE. 

BT    MRS.     S.     I.    DAWES. 


She  passed  from  earth  the  sweetest  flower, 

Among  the  Tillage  fair, 
And  nono  but  felt  the  gentle  power 

That  Angie  wielded  there. 

0  send  je  forth,  my  harpstrings  now, 
A  wail  In  every  line; 

And  deck,  ye  sombre  flowers,  the  brow 
Of  s'.eepiug  Angcline. 

Lo,  mingling  with  the  sephyr's  sigh, 

There  came  these  words  of  gloom, 
We  fear  that  Angie  soon  mutt  die, 

And  sleep  within  the  tomb; 
For  dire  disease  her  life-blood  warm 

Is  turning  now  to  ice, 
And  soon  she'll  roam  an  angel  form, 

Mi  J  flowers  of  paradise. 

They  stood  around  her  bedside  there, 

Fond  parents  in  their  grief, 
A  brother  loved  and  sisters  fair. 

But  none  could  give  relief. 
At  length  the  dying  lips  unclose, 

The  sealed  eyes  ope  with  pain, 
And  ere  she  seeks  her  long  repose, 

Sweet  Angie  speaks  again. 

*'  I  know,  dear  ones,  that  I  must  die; 

This  messenger  of  dread 
Shall  bid  me  soon  in  the  churchyard  lie, 

Among  the  early  dead. 
But  do  not  weep,  for  0,  'tis  best, 

This  blow  our  Father  sends ; 

1  go  to  dwell  among  the  blest, 
In  joy  that  never  ends. 

"  I  would  that  I  could  clasp  the  hand 

Of  my  brothers  far  away ; 
That  they  might  join  our  little  band, 

WbJlo  yet  the  moments  stay. 
It  cannot  be,  for  shadows  dim 

Are  stealing  o'er  my  eye ; 
I  know  I  soon  shall  be  with  Him, 

For  angel  forms  are  nigh." 

She  ceased,  and  casting  all  around, 

One  lingering  look  of  love, 
Iter  spirit  burst  the  chords  that  bound, 

And  winged  its  flight  above. 
And  thus  sweot  Angie  passed  away, 

Like  a  flower  at  morning  born, 
That  blooms  on  earth  but  a  fleeting  day, 

Nor  sees  the  morrow's  dawn. 

Te  stricken  ones,  who  linger  still 

This  side  the  blissful  shore, 
Tour  Angie,  free  from  every  ill, 

Will  never  sorrow  more. 
Then  let  me  t  i.-eep  a  cheerful  strain, 

Across  this  harp  of  mine. 
And  bid  you  hope  in  heaven  again 

To  meet  sweet  Angeline. 


[Written  tor  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BRIDE  OF  BAGDAD. 

BT  DR.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH. 

Of  course  everybody  knows  there  is  a  famous  old  city  some- 
where called  Bagdad,  the  scene  of  marvellous  transactions  in 
Arabian  and  Persian  literature.  But  to  waste  a  page  on  its  early 
history,  or  attempt  defining  its  latitude  or  longitude,  would  be 
ridiculous.  With  those  introductory  remarks,  which  will  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  a  more  elaborate  preamble  to  what  may  follow, 
the  reader  will  at  once  be  introduced  to  the  Bride  of  Bagdad. 

Adelanac,  the  stem  Fasha  of  Bagdad,  sat  smoking  on  his 
crimson  divan  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day,  reflecting  upon  the  inse- 
curity of  political  condition,  and  the  high  cost  at  which  he  had 
won  his  way  to  be  military  governor  of  the  territory,  in  whose 
capital  the  .vast  multitude  of  human  beings  had  no  greater  ambi- 
tion than  to  win  his  favor,  or  cut  their  ruler's  throat,  as  circum- 
stances might  determine.  The  silken  curtain  that  concealed  the 
beautiful  tenants  of  the  harem -was  slowly  turned  aside,  and  the 
richest  gom  in  the  possession  of  the  proud  pasha  glided  quietly 
into  the  presence  of  her  liege  lord. 

In  the  Orient,  those  favored  by  the  Prophet  are  exceedingly 
blessed.  Power,  beauty  and  riches  are  the  three  steps  which  reach 
from  earth  to  the  paradise  of  Mahomed.  The  pasha  had  them  all ; 
but  instead  of  being  as  happy  as  he  imagined  every  one  must  be — 
sustained  by  such  strong  pillars — a  knit  brow,  a  deep,  thoughtful 
expression,  and  a  perpetual  vigilance  of  two  intensely  black  eves, 
very  clearly  announced  to  a  host  of  slavish  attendants,  that  Ade- 
lanac was  quite  as  miserable  as  some  of  the  people,  whose  wants 
were  fewer,  but  quite  as  cogent  as  those  of  his  highness,  the  arbi- 
trary Pasha  of  Bagdad. 

"  What  brings  you  thus  unasked  from  the  apartment  within  •" 
demanded  Adelanac,  throwing  down  a  magnificent  amber  mouth- 
piece as  the  lovely  Mourana,  the  last  and  fourth  wife,  completing 
the  complement  of  matrimonial  blessings  allowed  by  the  book  of 
wisdom,  clasped  her  white  arms  round  the  iron  neck  of  the  pasha. 
Heaven  is  bountiful,  but  man  prevents  his  blessings,  and  often 
discovers  a  mistake  due  to  his  own  rashness,  which  lie  would 
gladly  have  charged  upon  others.  With  the  vigor  of  a  lion  sud- 
denly roused  from  his  lair,  the  pasha  tlirust  her  rudely  back. 
Mourana,  however,  mild  as  the  moonbeams,  iu  a  voice  both  soft 
and  sweet,  begged   but  a  single  word   in    his  car.     Relaxing  tliat 


rigiilitv  of  muscle,  which  is  the  index  of  anger,  the  bride  was  per- 
mitted to  draw  near  again. 

"  Great  and  good  as  you  are,"  said  Mourana,  "  I  am  wholly 
unworthy  of  your  protection  and  caresses." 

"  What  can  make  you  so  1"  eagerly  inquired  Adelanac. 

"  Why  should  I  conceal  the  passion  that  burns  in  this  heart  for 
another !" 

"  Another !"  in  a  boisterous  rage  shouted  the  man  of  might, 
who  had  broken  his  pipe,  "  another  I"  and  he  looked  like  a  brazen 
monument  of  jealousy.  He  would  havo  severed  the  poor  crea- 
ture's head  from  her  body  in  a  twinkling,  had  not  the  other  three 
wives  at  that  instant  peeped  through  the  door,  all  in  a  row. 

Tho  shout  from  a  rabble,  accompanied  by  n  rising  cloud  of  dust 
put  in  motion  by  an  army  of  living  feet  at  the  gato  of  the  palace, 
was  sufficient  to  drive  tho  timid  gazelles  to  their  inner  retreat — 
beyond  the  prying  eyes  of  any  not  legally  authorized  by  tho  laws 
of  tho  harem  to  view  the  abode  of  hoarifl. 

An  abuse  of  political  power  generally  reacts  unfavorably  for 
tho  oppressor.  A  despot  may  sustain  his  authority  through  life 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  exhibitions  of  tyranny  ;  but  the  pleas- 
ures secured  nt  the  expense  of  human  misery  are  unsatisfactory, 
unstable  in  character,  and  never  to  be  considered  worth  possess- 
ing. Adelanac  ground  the  poor  between  two  millstones — himself 
ono,  and  his  master,  the  sultan,  the  other.  Consequently  every- 
body in  Bagdad  both  feared  and  hated  the  pasha.  But  he  cared 
nothing  for  that.  Money,  power,  and  the  monopoly  of  all  tho 
beauties  sold  in  the  bazaar,  was  the  ambition  of  Adelanac. 

Mourana  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  that  land  of  mountain  free- 
dom and  female  charms,  which  travellers  describe  with  a  vividness 
that  excites  a  romantic  desire  to  know  more  of  tho  domestic  con- 
dition of  a  people  whose  commereo  is  in  children,  and  whose 
grcatost  wealth  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  women. 

Although  denied  the  exercise  of  their  affections,  early  developed, 
tho  Circassian  girls  cannot  repress  tho  prompting  of  the  heart 
with  more  success  than  in  more  favored  countries.  Even  the  syl- 
phide  Mourana  held  many  a  stealthy  interview  with  the  Prince 
Tomali,  a  mere  youth,  whoso  home  was  on  the  side  of  a  lofty, 
almost  inaccessible  peak,  with  a  father  whose  will  was  supreme 
over  the  semi-wild  race,  which  by  inheritance  was  his  conceded 
right.  Mourana's  father,  scarcely  less  distinguished,  was  the 
nearest  neighbor.  Tho  children  thus  formed  an  early  intimacy, 
which  was  gradually  ripening  as  the  moons  waned  from  one  sea- 
son to  another. 

Love  shows  itself  in  the  snow-drifts  of  tho  north  as  vigorously 
as  in  tho  spice  groves  of  India,  or  beneath  the  silken  drapery  of  a 
royal  residence.  They  loved  each  other ;  but  destiny  obliged  the 
princo  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  fortresses  of  Georgia,  about  the 
unhappy  period  that  a  marauding  party  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
the  sweet  Mourana. 

Long  stories  are  unfashionable  in  this  age  of  economy  in  time, 
and  consequently  the  incidents  that  transpired  from  the  period 
when  the  fair  captive  was  taken,  must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
That  there  was  weeping  and  wailing  in  the  parental  domicil,  no 
one  would  think  of  questioning.  How  the  prince  met  the  loss 
may  be  gathered  from  tho  chain  of  after  events. 

When  marketable,  in  the  full  bloom  of  fascinating  youthfulness, 
a  broker,  who  followed  the  profession  of  buying  and  selling  Gour 
slaves,  as  Christian  children  are  called,  put  half  a  dozen  old 
dames  in  motion  to  trumpet  the  fame  of  his  new  gem.  They  were 
faithful  to  the  trust ;  even  the  ears  of  Adelanac  were  ravished  with 
the  description  they  gave  of  the  transcendent  accomplishments 
and  bewitching  graces  of  his  Georgian  specimen.  In  short,  the 
little  girl  was  purchased,  and  added  to  the  list  of  choice  pearls  in 
the  casket  of  the  pasha  of  Damascus. 

It  is  customary  in  Mahomedan  countries,  for  men  of  position  to 
make  some  show  of  progress  to  outsiders,  when  a  new  wife  has 
been  procured,  although  no  one  is  gratified  even  with  a  distant 
sight  of  the  subject  which  calls  for  the  demonstration.  Envy  is  a 
trait  found  in  Mussulman  character,  which  the  fortunate  love  to 
excite  in  others,  by  way  of  heightening  their  own  enjoyments. 

Mourana  made  up  the  legal  complement  of  four  helpmeets. 
But  her  affections,  young  as  she  was  when  first  purchased,  were 
not  developed,  nor  had  she  partialities  beyond  that  class  of  feelings 
peculiar  to  childhood  on  being  petted.  However,  six  years  had 
run  their  sands  from  that  day  to  the  one  on  which  our  story 
commences,  when  she  stood  in  the  full  pride  of  eastern  woman- 
hood— very  beautiful  in  figure,  and  commanding  in  every  line  of 
facial  expression. 

We  spoke  of  the  rabble,  and  the  rising  dust  which  a  rabble 
raises.  Tomali  was  a  bold,  generous  and  determined  chief.  He 
had  taken  his  inheritance  into  his  own  keeping  on  the  death  of  a 
father  from  whom  was  derived  a  fearless  spirit. 

Not  content,  as  his  ancestors  had  been,  with  simply  being  the 
chief  np  in  the  cliffs  of  Georgian  rocks,  where  the  eagles  nurtured 
their  young,  he  indulged  a  romantic  aspiration  for  larger  posses- 
sions, and  increased  political  consideration.  Moved  by  that  ruth- 
less ambition  which  animates  conquerors,  Tomali  gathered  all  tho 
forces  within  his  jurisdiction,  descended  from  tho  mountains,  and 
pitched  their  tents  for  the  first  time  on  the  plains. 

Like  Gengis  Khan,  and  hundreds  of  others  whose  names  had 
readied  his  ears  through  tradition,  Tomali  gathered  new  forces  as 
he  marched  through  the  country.  In  a  word,  the  entrance  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  his  advance  finally  into  Syria,  was  a  feat  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  under  the  his- 
torian. He  finally  saw  in  the  distance  the  walls  of  the  renowned 
city  of  Bagdad.  What  treasures  he  gathered  in  his  victorious 
route  to  the  coufiucs  of  Persia,  and  what  marks  he  left  of  his  gen- 
erosity to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
unwritten  history. 

Halting  ut  a  safe  distance  to  observe,  without  endangering  un- 


necessarily the  lives  of  his  fatigued  troops,  Tomali  was  not  long 
in  making  up  his  mind  how  to  proceed.  Bagdad  not  only  claimed 
to  be  the  seat  of  learning,  the  theatre  in  which  the  renowned  Al- 
raschid  had  reigned  in  glory,  but  it  was  a  pearl  of  itself,  on  account 
of  its  immense  commercial  resources. 

While  resting  and  preparing  alternately  for  the  conquest  of  the 
city,  a  mufti — grave,  and  full  of  wisdom — bowed  himself  to  the 
ground  in  his  presence. 

"Blest  of  the  Prophet,"  said  the  holy  santon,  "my  master, 
Adelanac,  is  a  sultan  fierce  as  the  whirlwind — terrible  as  death  !" 

"  Well,"  observed  Tomali,  "  I  shall  give  him  a  speedy  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  his  strength  !" 

"  But,"  continued  the  bowing  mufti,  "  he  would  not  spill  blood 
willingly,  nor  put  out  eyes  as  clear  as  thine — " 

"  Put  out  my  eyes  !  Really,"  coolly  remarked  Tomali,  "  before 
he  makes  the  attempt,  he  must  havo  them  nearer!" 

"  Have  a  care,"  exclaimed  the  mufti,  "  when  roused,  tho  earth- 
quake stands  in  fear  I" 

"  I  understand,"  said  Tomali,  "  that  your  master  has  but  re- 
cently added  to  his  jewels  a  pearl  from  Georgia." 

"  It  may  be  true,  great  stranger  prince — he  takes,  and  no  man 
dares  to  interfere." 

"  Yes,  I  dare,  if  he  hath  that  which  is  unlawful.  And  if  I  go 
myself  to  the  palace,  the  examination  will  be  thorough." 

The  mufti  was  astonished  at  the  presumption  of  the  stranger 
chief.  However,  he  carried  back  to  tho  people  an  account  of  the 
interview ;  he  dared  not  utter  the  sentiment  he  felt — that  the  pasha 
had  no  common  enemy  at  the  gate. 

Tomali  approached  in  martial  array ;  tho  cavalry  was  magnifi- 
cent in  its  appointments,  and  the  prancing  horses  seemed  con- 
scious that  their  riders  were  inspired  with  a  desire  for  new  exploits. 
The  dust  was  rising  in  clouds,  like  the  vapor  from  a  still  lako  in 
tho  morning  sun,  when  the  commotion  of  tho  populace  reached 
the  wing  of  the  palace  occupied  by  the  ladies. 

The  fair  occupants  of  the  harem  had  caught  the  alarm  without, 
and  from  the  closely  latticed  windows  saw  the  volumes  of  floating 
sand,  and  occasionally  the  tips  of  the  glittering  spears  of  Tomali's 
active  force.  They  neither  knew  who  they  were,  nor  from  whence 
they  came ;  but  they  had  an  instinctive  dread,  as  the  masses  had 
throughout  the  city,  of  any  unusual  demonstrations  from  any 
source.  If  by  any  circumstance  the  pasha  was  affected  in  his  offi- 
cial relations,  they  would,  of  course,  become  immediate  sufferers  ; 
as  the  winner  in  those  despotic  regions  takes  the  stakes,  as  a  miser 
clutches  gold,  without  an  apology. 

At  that  particular  juncture,  alarmed  as  they  all  were  in  tho 
harem,  Mourana  went  to  her  lordly  husband  alnost  unconsciously, 
and,  woman-like,  thought  the  safest  way  of  securing  her  own 
safety,  should  a  storm  be  gathering  over  the  pasha,  was  to  rouse 
his  jealousy — which  she  did  very  effectually  by  simply  stating  the 
truth  respecting  an  early  attachment  in  the  home  of  her  adoration. 

Adelanac  had  but  just  thrown  down  the  amber  pipe,  and  heard 
a  sentence  from  the  idol  of  his  eyes,  when  the  shouts  of  men,  the 
neighing  of  horses,  the  shrill  tones  of  the  lugle,  and  an  assault 
npon  the  palace,  follow  each  other  in  rapid  stcccssion.  Bars  gave 
way,  the  doors  flew  open,  and  in  an  instait  more  the  stalwort 
troops  had  obtained  complete  possession  of  'he  pasha's  residence. 
One  of  the  first  acts  on  becoming  master  of  the  ancient  Bagdad, 
was  to  examine  tho  harem  of  the  fallen  pasta.  Shocked  by  the 
rudeness  of  the  marauding  soldiery,  and  still  nore  horror-stricken 
at  the  thought  of  being  immediately  transferred  to  the  tent  of  tho 
conqueror,  the  four  wives  concealed  themselves  as  best  they  could. 
Escape,  however,  was  impossible;  and  they  saw  nothing  before 
them  but  misery  or  death.  Tomali  raised  lie  veils  of  each  in 
succession,  in  passing  through  the  apartment.  Mourana  recog- 
nized his  features,  and  swooned  away  uncoisciously,  overcome 
with  the  intensity  of  suppressed  joy.  Speedy  ifforts  were  resorted 
to  by  her  companions  to  bring  her  back  to  consciousness.  On 
opening  her  flashing  eyes,  the  noble  face  of  lomali — for  he  was 
gazing  at  a  wonder  of  loveliness — sent  the  bood  coursing  with 
increased  momentum  through  its  rounds.  "  7omali !  Tomali !" 
screamed  Mourana,  throwing  her  white  arms  ound  his  neck,  as 
she  would  have  greeted  a  brother,  and  agaii  swooning,  quite 
astonished  the  Georgian  chief.  By  degrees  Moirana  became  calm 
and  self-possessed. 

"  Come  to  me,  prince !  Come  and  sit  by  tie  side  of  the  littlo 
fairy  of  the  cliff!" 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Tomali,  "  you  are  either  he  returned  spirit 
of  Mourana,  or  a  guardian  angel  who  watched  o'er  her  childhood, 
and  know  of  the  early  vows  we  made  !" 

Explanations  soon  followed — a  happier  coupleaever  sat  together 
upon  a  divan.  He  recounted  to  her  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  since  she  was  abducted ;  the  melancholy  hat  preyed  upon 
his  spirit  at  her  loss,  and  the  resolves  he  had  tak  n  to  be  revenged 
on  all  mankind  for  the  cruelty  of  the  act.  She  in  turn  narrated 
the  quickly  told  tale  of  her  woes,  showing  lhat  uicommon  beauty 
is  a  misfortune,  inasmuch  as  woman  cannot  rcsst  tho  mandates 
of  power  in  a  despotic  government,  nor  tho  ehquenco  of  men 
when  the  heart  is  touched. 

Adelanac  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  lomali  and  Mou- 
rana. His  teeth  gnashed  with  madness  and  infuiatcd  rage  at  the 
sight.  "  Which  would  you  prefer,"  asked  the  vctor,  "Bagdad 
and  be  pasha,  yielding  up  Mourana,  or  keeping  he,  lose  all  else  ?" 
lie  preferred  Bagdad  and  power.  "  I  prefer,"  sail  Tomali,  "  my 
first  love  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  tho  earth." 

"  Bring  in  a  Greek  priest,  for  we  are  Christians,'  exclaimed  tho 
hero.  In  an  hour  more  they  twain  were  one  flesh.  As  the  troops 
were  departing,  escorting  the  happy  Georgians,  Adeanac  watched 
the  slow  retreat.  "By  Allah,  I  am  miserable!  V'hat  are  my 
three  wives  who  remain  '  Nothing.  What  is  life  wihout  a  bride 
in  liagdud  1" 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
FLORENCE    NIGHTINGALE. 

Br    It  EMIT    WARD. 

Not  of  that  bird  of  song  I  ting. 
Whose  music  wakes  the  genial  spring, 
And  flits  the  ear  of  night  with  stralus 
That  sweetly  warble  o'er  the  plains ; 
But,  of  a  maiden  of  the  Tale, 
The  lovely  "Tlorence  Nightingale !'■ 

Her  home  was  in  an  Eden  bower, 

Whoro  many  a  blooming  tree,  and  flower, 

And  trelUsed  Tine,  adorned  the  spot, — 

For  hers  was  aye  a  high  born  lot. 

Her  girlhood  days  were  bright  and  clear, 

With  wealth  and  friends  her  hours  to  cheer; 

And  books  of  learned  lore,  and  lays 

Of  tuneful  bards  of  other  days; 

And  light  through  many  an  ancient  grore 

Her  fawnlike  steps  would  often  roTc, 

In  meditation  deep  and  high, — 

For  hers  was  like  an  angel's  eye. 

If  sickness  in  the  poor  man's  cot 

Brought  woe  upon  his  humble  lot, 

Her  steps  were  first  to  fleetly  glide, 

Close  by  the  prostrate  sufferer's  side ; 

Her  hands  were  first  the  draught  to  pour, 

That  might  to  health  the  sick  restore; 

Hor  gentle  Tolce,  liko  music's  power, 

Kerlved  tho  patient,  as  a  shower 

Of  sweetly  falling  summer  rain 

Revives  the  scorched  and  withered  plain: 

Through  England's  every  hill  and  dale, 

There's  none  like  Florence  Nightingale! 

Grim,  frowning  war  called  forth  to  arms 

Brave  men,  who  left  their  shops  and  farms 

To  seek  Crimea's  distant  strand, 

Against  the  Russian  hosts  to  stand. 

Gaunt  famine  stared  them  in  the  face; 

And,  locked  lu  winter's  cold  embrace, 

Their  manly  forms,  o'erpowered  by  frost, 

In  restless  agony  were  tost ; 

While  from  SebastopoPs  strong  tower 

Came  looming  forth  an  iron  shower 

Of  whining  balls  and  bursting  shells, 

As  if  from  fierce  volcanic  hells, 

Rank  after  rank,  with  thundering  sound, 

Fast  strewing  o'er  the  froien  ground. 

But  lo!  a  woman's  form  was  there, 

To  save  the  wretched  from  despair ; 

The  cordial  to  their  lips  she  pressed, 

With  matchless  skill  their  wounds  she  dressed; 

Soothed  all  their  pains,  allayed  their  fears, 

And  wiped  away  the  hard-wrung  tears : 

No  courage  could  with  hers  compare, 

That  ever  martial  legions  bear. 

Who  was  that  maid,  with  watching  pale? 

Twas  lovely  Florenco  Nightingale ! 

Her  deeds  shall  live  in  every  clime ! 
Her  praise  bo  sung  by  bards  sublime ; 
Long  as  the  love  of  goodness  reigns, 
In  hearts  that  grieve  for  human  palm, — 
With  pity  melt  for  human  woe, — 
That  gladly  would  relief  bestow ; 
Nor,  through  eternity,  shall  fail 
The  love  for  Florence  Nightingale ! 


THE 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

RECLAIMED   HUSBAND. 


BT    MKS.    E.    WKLLMONT. 


A  beautiful  opera-hood  lay  upon  the  sofa  in  Mrs.  Atwcll's 
back  parlor — Lizzie  Blair  particularly  admired  it ;  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  pattern  so  unique  and  becoming ;  she  would  bare 
one  exactly  like  it,  but  where  should  she  find  it  1  Let  us  go  with 
her  in  search  of  tho  one  who  knit  it. 

Down  in  a  neat  alley,  in  a  brick  tenement,  which  was  the  abode 
of  Charles  Gates  the  blacksmith,  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  the  cen- 
tre of  which  was  covered  with  a  narrow  strip  of  hemp  carpeting, 
upon  which  few  soiled  feet  had  ever  walked,  as  you  tapped  at  the 
door  which  led  to  the  front  room,  you  would  be  answered  by  the 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Carncs,  who  knit  opera-hoods  for  a  living.  No 
abject  poverty  met  your  eye — tho  furniture  was  timeworn  but 
tidy,  the  stove  was  well  polished,  the  curtains  at  the  window  were 
white,  and  the  old-fashioned  sofa  was  just  covered  with  a  piece  of 
coarse  patch,  that  wore  such  a  rural  aspect,  the  ground  be- 
ing green  and  the  boughs  brown,  upon  which  hundreds  of  little 
birds  were  perched,  that  we  were  carried  back  in  our  fancy  to  just 
such  a  spot  of  natural  beauty  that  we  left  a  few  months  ago,  so 
that  for  the  moment  we  forgot  our  errand,  which  was  to  purchase 
a  hood.  Mrs.  Carncs  wore  a  subdued  and  dignified  air;  there  was 
something  about  her  that  bespoke  of  "  better  days,"  and  her  con- 
versation soon  evinced  an  intelligence  such  as  wc  were  unprepared 
to  find  before  wo  entered  the  apartment.  We  had  supposed  she 
was  a  widow,  but  as  she  opened  her  closet  door,  we  espied  a  white 
hat  upon  tho  upper  shelf.  A  pair  of  newly  knit  socks  were  pressed 
and  hung  over  the  chair  by  the  stove.  AVe  took  courage,  and  re- 
joiced that  she  had  a  fellow-helper  in  the  midst  of  honest  toils  to 
sweeten  the  rough  aspect  of  u  poverty  that  shrank  from  observa- 
tion— for  Mrs.  Carnes  uttered  no  word  of  complaint — she  made 
no  apologies  for  laboring — she  made  no  allusion  to  any  history  of 
the  heart,  although  the  deep  furrows,  and  the  careworn  look,  and 
the  emaciated  hands,  plainly  spoke  for  her  what  she  did  not  utter. 

Our  young  friend  Lizzie  soon  began  to  inquire  the  price  of  four 
hoods — the  cash  price,  she  said,  ought  to  be  less  than  if  she  sold 
hem  and  was  obliged  to  take  her  pay  from  the  store.     We  were 


sorry  Lizzie  thu«  haggled  with  the  poor  woman  ;  she  Was  well  able 
to  pay  any  price  demanded,  and  we  were  certain  there  were  no 
deceptive  appearances  around  us.  Mrs.  Carncs  thought  two  dol- 
lars was  the  lowest  estimate  she  could  name — by  calculation  it 
would  thus  give  her  four  shillings  only  for  the  knitting,  and  to 
work  all  the  time  she  could  find  a  whole  day  and  evening  for 
a  shilling,  did  not  seem  an  unreasonable  compensation.  But 
with  all  the  part  we  took  for  Mrs.  Carncs,  Lizzie  succeeded  in 
purchasing  her  four  hoods  for  two  shillings  apiece.  Delighted 
with  her  purchase,  she  called,  upon  her  return,  on  several  of  her 
friends,  who  were  as  delighted  with  the  pattern,  and  all  determined 
to  invest  two  shillings  at  once  for  such  a  purchase. 

Let  us  look  in  upon  Mrs.  Carnes  after  Lizzie  had  gone.  Her 
landlord  was  her  next  visitor.  The  rent  for  her  room  had  been 
due  a  week.  lie  was  a  man  who  demanded  punctuality  in  payment. 

"  I  should  have  been  able  to  meet  your  full  demand  this  morn- 
ing," replied  Mrs.  Carnes,  "  but  my  work  has  not  yielded  me  so 
much  as  I  anticipated  ;  I  have  just  sold  femr  hoods  for  only  a  triflo 
above  what  the  material  cost,  and  therefore  I  find  myself  lacking 
just  two  shillings  of  your  due — would  you  allow  me  to  add  this  to 
my  next  week's  rent?  It  may  be  that  I  can  secure  a  better  cus- 
tomer, or  find  a  little  more  time  to  defray  the  entire  amount  next 
Saturday." 

"  Mrs.  Carnes,  my  rule  is,  prompt  pay  and  no  running  over 
accounts — I  have  scon  the  evil  of  waiting  on  tenants'  promises. 
Your  apartments  here  would  command  two  shillings  per  week 
more  than  I  now  rcccivo ;  but  as  you  are  an  old  tenant,  I  am  wil- 
ling to  let  you  remain,  provided  you  continue  prompt  as  formerly 
in  discharging  obligations.  How  is  Carnes,  your  husband  ?  Docs 
he  drink  as  badly  as  evert  Don't  he  earn  anything  but  what  he 
spends  in  liquor  ?  if  so,  my  advice  is,  get  divorced  ;  never  keep 
hold  of  an  incumbrance,  Mrs.  Carnes,  that  don't  yield  a  good  per 
cent.  You  sec  if  you  were  alone  it  would  take  only  half  as  much 
to  live.  A  bad  husband,  ma'am,  is  a  bad  investment — that's  my 
motto;  now  for  the  two  shillings  of  arrearages.  Here's  a  bit  of 
paper  whereon  to  write  the  receipt ;  but  stop — it's  a  note  directed 
to  yourself — never  has  been  opened — contains  money — a  fairy  gift 
— a  godsend,  just  to  help  out  your  rent — take  it  and  read  it." 

"  My  dear  Madam, — I  leave  you  all  the  contents  of  my  purse, 
and  regret  it  does  not  contain  more.  As  the  young  lady  has  de- 
prived you  of  a  fair  equivalent  for  your  labor,  take  these  two  dollars 
in  lieu  of  what  she  has  withheld  ;  and  may  (Jod  bless  you  !" 

Mrs.  Carnes  quivered  with  joy ;  she  returned  thanks  to  the  Great 
Giver  of  all  in  an  cjaculatory  petition.  She  paid  her  landlord,  and 
went  to  work  with  a  lighter  heart. 

There  was  soon  a  great  ru >h  for  the  opera-hoods — "  they  wero 
so  cheap  and  so  tasteful,"  but  Mrs.  Carnes  could  not  afford  them 
upon  Lizzie  Blair's  terms — it  was  less  than  she  obtained  at  the 
wholesale  price  from  the  storekeeper,  and  as  the  article  could  not 
bo  obtained  with  so  pretty  a  finish  elsewhere,  most  of  the  ladies 
came  to  her  terms  at  once. 

In  order  to  meet  tho  storekeeper's  demand  and  to  supply  her 
own  customers,  there  were  no  leisure  moments  left  for  Mrs.  Carnes. 
Early  and  late  she  was  found  at  her  knitting — at  midnight,  when 
all  tho  lamps  in  the  street  were  extinguished,  and  all  busy  feet  had 
ceased  to  tread  the  pavement,  and  even  the  bright  moon  had 
shaded  herself  in  a  fleecy  cloud,  a  little  taper  was  still  burning  near 
the  cold  ashes  of  the  stovo,  and  hands  stiffened  by  exposure  to 
former  toil  were  plying  the  task,  while  a  listening  ear  was  trying 
to  catch  the  footfall  of  him  who  might  return  maddened  by  excess, 
or  weakened  by  the  outward  and  inward  conflict  that  his  reprobate 
life  occasioned  him.  It  is  just  midnight ;  the  clock  strikes  one. 
What  a  knell !  its  vibration  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  that  lonely 
workwoman  ;  she  finds  amidst  her  reflections  that  she  has  insensibly 
accomplished  her  task  ;  still  she  sits ;  her  fingers  are  still,  but  sleep 
comes  not;  she  is  still  a  patient  watcher,  and  as  she  meditates  in 
her  dreamy  solitude,  a  bright  hope  sometimes  flashes  across  her. 
She  believes  the  benediction  of  Heaven  rests  upon  the  trusting 
soul ;  she  is  not  too  weary  to  pray ;  she  is  not  too  forlorn  to  inter- 
cede for  the  erring  one  who  is  wandering  in  the  paths  of  trans- 
gression ;  she  is  not  so  heart-stricken  as  to  forget  that  He  who 
causes  us  to  pass  through  dark  passages,  can  illumine  the  soul  so 
that  light  may  come  out  of  gloom  ;  and  while  she  thus  pleads,  so 
intense  has  become  her  supplication,  that  she  hears  not  the  stealthy 
footstep  that  gently  opens  the  door  that  stands  ajar  to  welcome  in 
the  husband  of  her  brighter  days,  and  it  is  not  till  a  kiss  is  im- 
pressed upon  that  aching  brow,  that  she  recognizes  his  approach. 

The  pleadings  of  friends,  the  power  of  remorse,  the  change  of 
outward  condition,  the  hand  of  poverty,  and  the  cold  look  of  neg- 
lect, all  had  been  withstood,  but  the  intense  emotions  which  that 
wife's  prayer  had  awakened  could  not  be  smothered  ;  they  burst 
through  the  fumes  of  liquor,  the  madness  of  sacrificing  the  last 
cent  at  the  gaming-table,  the  jovial  shouts  of  boon  companions, 
the  solitary  return  to  the  home  he  had  forfeited,  and  a  new  impulse 
to  return  to  himself  came  over  his  wasted  nature.  He  tnado 
promises,  he  took  pledges,  he  vowed  a  surrender  of  all  that  had 
cheated,  blinded,  and  made  of  him  a  despicable  slave  of  appetite, 
and  his  suffering  wife  only  hoped — she  dared  not  trust  to  such 
weakness — she  only  knew  that  all  things  were  possible. 

A  large  pile  of  hoods  lay  finished  npon  Mrs.  Carnct's  work- 
table — the  boy  delegated  by  the  storekeeper  to  take  them  stood  at 
the  door,  and  thrust  a  note  into  Mrs.  Carnes's  hand.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  Mns.  Carnes, — With  the  execution  of  this  work  I  shall  have 
no  need  of  your  future  services.  I  understand  that  you  are  sup- 
plying the  market  with  the  articles  you  furnish  me  at  a  for  less 
rate  than  I  can  sell  them.  A  young  lady  boastingly  exhibited  to 
me  last  evening  the  purchase  of  a  single  one  lor  two  shillings  less 
than  is  my  wholesale  price.  1  do  not  choose  to  employ  those  who 
undersell  me  for  the  sake  of  realizing  the  ready  cash.  The  goods 
that  you  have  taken  from  mo  have  always  heeu  sold  you  at  a  small 
profit,  iu  return.     1  had  hoped  a  sense  of  honor  would  have  pre- 


vented you  from  wishing  to  monopolize  a  trade  for  which  I  was 
securing  'a  run,'  thereby  affording  you  employment  that  I  am 
compelled  from  this  time  to  withdraw!  Si.i'mui  it  &  Co." 

If  Mrs.  Carnes  had  not  already  been  cheered  by  a  hopo  that  her 
husband  would  return  to  the  ways  of  industry  and  tempernnce,  to 
have  had  this  last  resource  Liken  from  her  thus  unexpectedly,  she 
would  have  sunk  beneath  the  shock  ;  but  we  rarely  find  that  the 
trusting  heart  becomes  wholly  despairing — some  prop  is  left  us — 
Heaven  smiles  in  mercy,  and  we  arc  sustained. 

But  what  had  she  done  f  Was  her  honor  rightfully  impeached  ? 
Had  she  not  a  right  to  furnish  these  products  of  her  labor  to  oth- 
ers ?  Nothing  was  ever  said  by  which  such  restriction  was  lad 
upon  her.  She  had  accomplished  more  labor  than  was  then  culled 
for — had  she  not  a  right  to  dispose  of  it?  Mrs.  Carncs  did  not 
understand  the  laws  of  trade  as  did  her  employer,  and  had  he  stip- 
ulated his  terms  in  the  beginning  as  now,  she  was  the  last  person 
who  would  have  transgressed  any  honorable  principle.  The  boast- 
ful, miserly  Lizzie  hud  thus  done  a  wrong  to  herself  by  withhold- 
ing a  fair  price  for  her  hood  ;  then  she  had  inflicted  another  npon 
the  workwoman  by  holding  up  her  trade  as  a  precedent  upon 
which  they  could  be  supplied,  and  last  of  all,  she  had  unwittingly 
joked  the  very  person  who  employed  Mrs.  Carnes  upon  her  cheap 
purchase;  this  had  so  incensed  him  as  to  cause  him  to  withhold 
further  employment.  We  thus  see  the  train  of  evils  that  a  miserly 
spirit  and  a  thoughtless  demeanor  inflicts  upon  its  possessor. 

Mrs.  Carncs  was  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  this  made  a 
fresh  appeal  to  the  stout  framo  of  him  who  should  have  ever  been 
her  protector  to  keep  his  earnest  resolves  for  amendment.  Joseph 
Carncs  went  to  work  all  the  more  readily  that  he  so  pitied  tho 
distress  of  his  wife.  The  joy  that  his  return  to  healthful  activity 
awakened,  cheered  him  yet  more  in  his  labors;  ho  resisted  temp- 
tation by  keeping  aloof  from  his  old  companions,  and  associating 
only  with  such  mechanics  as  were  industrious  and  frugal,  so  that 
the  landlord  who  so  harshly  pleaded  with  Mrs.  Carnes  for  a  di- 
vorce, "  really  thought  her  husband  would  again  make  something 
of  a  man,"  and  now  they  were  doing  so  well  he  felt  he  must  add  a 
little  drawback  by  nearly  doubling  his  amount  of  rent.  This, 
however,  only  opened  the  way  for  removal  to  a  better  tenement, 
the  first  quarter  of  which  was  cheerfully  paid  by  Lizzie's  friend 
who  left  tho  note  upon  the  table ;  while,  as  a  trifling  compensation 
for  the  reckless  manner  in  which  she  deprived  Mrs.  Carncs  of  her 
livelihood,  Lizzie  bestowed  her  new  year's  contribution  upon  Mrs. 
Carncs,  adding,  "  if  I  did  an  evil,  good  has  certainly  resulted 
therefrom ;  for  who  knows  but  by  my  agency  your  husband  is  re- 
claimed ?"  Still  her  motive  would  not  justify  the  act,  and  we  still 
adhere  to  the  sound  old  maxim,  "  we  should  never  do  evil  for  the 
good  which  may  follow." 

We  frequently  look  in  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnes.  He  labors 
constantly,  and  her  toil  is  unremitted  still;  she  is  profitably  en- 
gaged upon  nice  needlework,  and  wo  really  think  those  deep  fur- 
rows are  wearing  out  of  her  face,  as  with  a  tranquil  look  she 
assures  me  she  believes  she  was  never  so  happy  before,  only  she 
rejoices  with  trembling. 

A  reclaimed  husband  1  whose  fire  blazes  so  brightly,  whose  wife 
performs  her  task  so  lightly,  whoso  prayers  are  so  earnest  that  ho 
may  not  be  led  into  temptation  !  In  that  parlor  there  is  a  set  of 
new  furniture — it  cost  not  half  as  much  as  the  small  diamond  ring 
that  adorns  many  a  fuir  maiden's  finger ;  yet  no  drawing-room 
that  contains  the  choicest  specimens  of  foreign  fabric  has  such 
pleasing  associations  connected  with  it  as  the  humble  parlor  of 
Joseph  Carnes,  who  sits  reading  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
while  his  wife  quickens  tho  pace  of  her  needle  that  she  may  wipe 
the  moisture  from  her  eyes. 


SUBTERRANEAN  FISH. 

Fish,  notwithstanding  they  have  the  ocean  all  to  themselves,  are 
frequently  found  making  subterranean  explorations.  In  the  low 
lands  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  near  the  coast,  there  are  "  quaking 
prairies,"  where  cattle  are  pastured,  and  where  you  may  fancy 
yourself  far  inland,  yet  if  you  pierce  anywhere  through  the  turf  to 
the  depth  of  two  feet,  you  will  find  sea-fish  swimming  about,  which, 
through  subterranean  watery  channels  have  made  their  way  from 
the  Gulf  in  search  of  food.  Wc  hear  of  eyeless  fish  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  which  proves  that  they  aerommo, 
date  themselves  to  their  circumstances — where  eyes  are  useles* 
they  dispense  with  them  !  Fish  have  also  been  brought  up  from 
great  depths  through  Artesian  wells.  At  San  Jose,  Cal.,  fish  were 
taken  from  an  Artesian  well,  resembling  bass,  though  very  small. 
They  probably  come  from  lubterrancan  lakes. — Christian  freeman. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


HAMMATT  BILLINGS. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  this  eminent  artist 
was  drawn  expressly  for  as  by  Mr.  Hill,  from  a  daguerre- 
otype by  Messrs.  Whipple  &  Black,  of  this  city.  We 
have  so  often  enriched  oar  columns  with  the  produc- 
tions of  Mr.  Billings's  pencil,  that  our  subscribers  will 
naturally  feel  gratified  at  the  opportunity  of  forming 
an  idea  of  his  personal  appearance.  He  has  the  true 
artist-look — and  a  stranger  could  hardly  glance  at  his 
keen  and  penetrating  eyes  without  deciding  at  once  up- 
on his  profession.  He  has  a  highly  intellectual  head 
and  expression.  The  "  Pictorial  has  contained  some 
of  his  best  and  largest  drawings — a  fine  specimen  of 
which,  the  view  of  the  National  Capitol,  adorns  our 
present  number.  The  "  Battle  of  New  Orleans,"  the 
"  Deck  of  the  Constitution,"  the  "  Battles  of  Chapul- 
tepec  and  Buena  Vista,"  and  the  large  sleighing  scene, 
are  felicitous  examples  of  his  versatility,  grace  and 
breadth  of  handling.  For  more  than  sixteen  years  Mr. 
Billings  has  exercised  the  profession  of  a  designer,  and 
during  all  that  time  his  pencil  has  been  in  constant  de- 
mand. For  a  portion  of  this  period  he  was  also  en- 
gaged as  an  architect,  and  the  church  in  Bedford  Street, 
opposite  the  High  School,  so  much  admired  for  its  ex- 
quisite simplicity,  symmetry  and  proportion,  is  from 
one  of  his  designs.  As  a  designer  on  wood  he  is  with- 
out a  rival  in  this  country,  and  only  one  English  artist, 
Gilbert,  can  compare  with  him.  We  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  there  are  not  artists  who  cultivate  specialities, 
who  might  not  surpass  Mr.  Billings  in  their  particular 
lines,  such  as  heads,  marine  drawings,  or  architecture, 
bat  we  know  of  no  one  who  draws  so  many  things  so 
well.  Ho  is  always  at  home,  whatever  be  the  subject 
on  which  he  is  called  to  exercise  his  pencil.  He  has 
illustrated  a  great  many  books,  and  always  acceptably. 
He  has  studied  nature  and  art  in  all  their  various  man- 
ifestations, and  is  well  versed  in  natural  history,  an- 
tiquities, history,  the  botany  of  various  countries,  in 
everything  in  short,  which  can  be  made  of  service  in  his 
profession.  Perhaps  his  forte  is  in  the  drawing  and 
grouping  of  the  human  figure.  All  his  figures  have  a 
naturalness  and  correctness  on  whatever  scale  they  are 
drawn,  and  whether  combined  in  small  or  large  groups, 
they  are  always  effective.  His  purely  ideal  composi- 
tions show  a  delicate  fancy  that  would  raise  him  to  the 
highest  rank  as  an  artist,  if  he  chose  to  add  color  to 


PRIZE   MEDAL. 


HAM  MATT   BILLINGS. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  OF  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

At  the  great  Parisian  "  Exposition  Universelle,"  just  closed, 
two  medals  were  awarded  to  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Company, 
for  printed  de  laines  and  cashmeres,  and  to  the  Amoekeag  Manu- 
facturing Company,  for  tickings,  denims,  cotton  flannels,  drillings 
and  sheetings  manufactured  by  them.  As  the  manufacture  of 
de  laines  has  hitherto  been  a  French  speciality,  it  is  no  little  tri- 
umph for  an  American  corporation  to  compete  successfully  in 
Paris  with  the  printed  fabrics  of  the  country.  The  astonishment 
of  the  French  manufacturers  was  very  great  when  they  learned 
that  the  American  fabrics  were  sold  at  a  less  price  per  yard  than 
it  cost  them  to  print  their  goods.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Gardner  Brewer  &  Co.,  for  the  loan  of  these  medals,  from  which 
the  drawings  were  made  for  the  engravings  on  this  page.  They 
are  very  beautifully  executed.  The  face  has  a  correct  profile  like- 
ness of  Napoleon  HI.,  while  the  obverse  contains  the  imperial 
arms  of  France  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  those  of  twenty  na- 
tions, among  which  the  American  arms  occupy  a  conspicuous  and 
honorable  position.  The  American  exhibitors  came  off  trium- 
phantly at  Paris  as  at  London.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  fine  arts,  and 
in  purely  ornamental  works,  they  made  but  an  insignificant  figure 
— and  this  might  have  been  expected.  These  arts  are  the  result 
of  centuries  of  luxury  and  civilization,  and  can  only  exist  in  per- 
fection where  the  finest  models  are  to  be  obtained.  But  in  those 
branches  of  mechanics  and  manufactures  which  have  utility  for 
their  basis,  the  United  States  took  the  lead,  and  more  medals  were 
awarded  to  American  exhibitors,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
than  to  those  of  any  other  nation.  Thus,  both  in  France  and  in 
England,  the  true  genius  of  our  country  has  at  last  been  mani- 
fested and  recognized. 


THE  PLANTER'S  HOME. 

The  southern  scene  shown  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving is  from  a  design  drawn  for  as  by  Mr.  Hill  from 
nature.  The  sketch  was  made  in  Alabama,  and  is  so 
accurate  that  the  owner  of  the  estate  will  readily  recog- 
nize the  engraving,  though,  as  the  subject  is  a  private 
residence,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  names. 
The  house  is  pretty  and  unpretending — the  piazza  and 
galleries  giving  it  an  airy  look  suggestive  of  the  "  son- 
ny South."  The  group  of  ebony  farm-servants  collect- 
ed together  with  the  baskets  of  cotton  they  have  just 
brought  in  from  the  fields,  serves  to  localize  the  scene. 
On  the  right  is  a  group  of  saddle-horses  which  haw 
borne  some  of  the  planter's  friends  on  a  visit  to  his  hos- 
pitable mansion.  There  is  no  feature  of  southern  life 
that  more  agreeably  strikes  a  traveller,  even  if  he  be  a 
foreigner  and  not  particularly  partial  to  our  country, 
than  the  frankness  and  boundless  hospitality  of  the 
southern  country  gentlemen  and  their  families.  Such 
a  thing  as  coldness  and  reserve  are  utterly  unknown 
there,  and  the  name  of  stranger,  instead  of  exciting 
suspicion  and  distrust,  is  a  title  to  consideration  and  at- 
tention. No  one  can  fully  appreciate  what  "  keeping 
open  house  "  means,  until  he  has  travelled  in  the  South. 
The  wayfarer  is  never  at  loss  for  a  shelter  in  any  of 
the  Southern  States.  In  many  of  them,  in  the  rural 
districts,  such  things  as  hotels  and  taverns  are  unknown. 
You  find  yourself  a  welcome  guest  wherever  you  may 
chance  to  draw  rein,  for  southern  hospitality  embraces 
all  men  in  its  generous  circle.  The  servants  seem  to 
share  the  disposition  of  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  vie  with  each  other  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
the  guests.  And  if  such  be  the  treatment  of  mere 
strangers — how  delightful  must  be  the  tone  of  society 
among  intimates  and  friends.  In  some  favored  regions 
of  the  old  world  we  are  saddened  with  the  reflection 
that  "  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine,"  but  in  our 
favored  southern  land  we  find  that  the  sunshine  of  the 
skies  has  awakened  a  similar  warmth  and  brightness  in 
the  hearts  of  its  people.  The  hospitality  to  which  we 
have  referred  above,  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  feel- 
ing of  independence  so  universal  among  rural  land- 
holders. "  The  man  who  stands  upon  his  own  soil," 
says  Edward  Everett,  "  who  feels  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  in  which  he  lives — he  is  the  rightful  and  exclusive 
owner  of  the  land  which  he  tills,  is,  by  the  constitution 
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drawing.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  mingled  pre- 
cision and  freedom  of 
his  drawings  on  the 
wood.  The  effect  is  al- 
ways good,  and  there  is 
just  enough  of  detail  to 
convey  his  idea  perfect- 
ly to  an  engraver  of 
taste  and  feeling.  The 
facility  with  which  Mr. 
Billings  executes  these 
beautiful  works  is  truly 
remarkable.  He  will 
dash  off  a  design  in  two 
or  three  hours,  which 
would  cost  an  ordinary 
draughtsman  as  many 
days  labor.  He  rarely, 
if  ever,  makes  a  sketch 
of  his  works  on  paper, 
but  site  down  to  the  pre- 
pared block  and  makes 
his  drawing  as  rapidly 
and  correctly  as  if  he 
were  tracing  a  design 
instead  of  originating  it. 
He  conceives  nis  design 
so  clearly  and  distinctly 
in  his  mind  that  he  ac- 
tually sees  it  in  the 
wood  before  him.  His 
wonderful  clearness  of 
conception  is  his  distin- 
guishing characteristic. 
His  faculties  have  been 
so  carefully  trained  that 
without  the  aid  of  lines 
and  compasses,  he  can 
reduce  a  drawing  to  any 
scale  by  the  aid  of  the 
eye  alone.  This  facility, 
however,  is  the  resuft, 
we  suppose,  of  long 
practice, aided  by  natural 
aptitude.  Mr.  Billings's 
design  for  the  colossal 
monument  at  Plymouth 
showB  true  genius. 


A  SOUTHERN  PLANTER  S  HOME  IN  ALABAMA. 


of  our  nature,  under  a 
wholesome  influence, 
not  easily  imbibed  from 
any  other  source.  He 
feels,  other  things  being 
equal,  more  strongly 
than  another,  the  char- 
acter of  a  man  as  the 
lord  of  an  inanimate 
world.  Of  this  great 
and  wonderful  sphere 
which  is  rolling  through 
the  heavens,  a  part  is 
his — his  from  the  centre 
to  the  sky.  It  is  the 
space  on  which  the  gen- 
eration moves  in  its 
round  of  duties,  and  he 
feels  himself  connected 
by  a  visible  link  with 
those  who  follow  him, 
and  to  whom  he  is  to 
transmit  a  home.  Per- 
haps his  farm  has  come 
down  to  him  from  his 
fathers  ;  but  he  can  trace 
their  footsteps  over  the 
scenes  of  his  daily  la- 
bors. The  roof  which 
shelters  him  was  reared 
by  those  to  whom  he 
owes  his  being.  The  fa- 
vorite tree  was  planted 
by  his  father's  hand.  He 
sported  in  boyhood  be- 
side the  brook  which 
still  winds  through  the 
meadows.  He  still  hears 
the  Sabbath  bell  which 
called  his  father  to  the 
house  of  God  ;  and  near 
at  hand  is  the  spot  where 
his  parents  are  laid,  and 
where  he  shall  repose. 
These  feelings  flow  out 
of  the  deepest  fountains 
of  the  heart — life-springs 
of  a  fresh,  healthy  and 
generous  character.  ' 
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FionTiNO  bt  Meascrb. — The  usual  place  of  resort  for  Dub- 
lin duellists  was  called  the  "  Fifteen  Acres."  An  Irish  attorney, 
in  penning  a  challenge,  thought,  most  likely,  that  he  was  drawing 
a  lease,  and  invited  his  antagonist  to  meet  him  at  the  "place 
called  *  Fifteen  Acres,'  be  the  same  more  or  less." 


Cats  and  Men. — We  are  informed  by  the  Post,  that  some  men 
are  like  cats.  You  may  stroke  the  fur  the  right  way  for  years, 
and  will  hear  nothing  but  purring;  but  accidentally  tread  on  the 
tail,  and  all  memory  of  former  kindness  is  forgotten.  We  regard 
this  as  a  libel  on  pussy,  however. 


Equine  Mortality. — More  than  a  thousand  deaths  above  the 
average  mortality,  have  occurred  among  the  horses  of  New  York, 
since  January,  owing  to  the  hard  travel  in  the  streets.  Peace  to  their 
mane*!    They  must  be  decidedly  horsetile  to  the  city  government. 


Miss  Adelaide  Phillips. — This  favorite  of  Boston  has  been 
winning  a  harvest  of  6peratic  laurels  in  New  York ;  she  deserves 
them  well. 


<  — »«■  > 


Foxt. — The  Misses  Fox  are  said  to  have  realized  a  fortune  by 
their  spiritual  rapping  demonstrations. 


<  »»»  > 


SPLINTERS. 


When  the  new  English  23,000  ton  steamer  makes  her  first 

voyage  safely,  we  will  "  tell  it  to  the  marines." 

A  French  company  is  going  into  Lake  Superior  copper 

mining — putting  their  oars  into  our  ores. 

....   Tic  a  tight  bandage  round  the  leg  above  the  knee  and  you 
will  stop  the  cramp.     Ne  quid  melius. 

The  affair  of  Gol.  Garland  is  still  the  talk  at  New  Orleans. 

He  came  very  near  effecting  his  escape. 

....  Peculation  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  fashionable  sins 
of  the  day — for  fashion  controls  both  crime  and  dress. 

....  Braham,  the  singer,  was  named  Abraham,  and  sunk  the 
Jew  by  dropping  tho  A. 

....  The  legislative  council  of  Canada  has  authorized  an  act 
to  allow  money  lenders  any  rate  of  interest. 

....   Some  rogues  lately  made  an  illegal  entry  at  the  U.  S. 
custom-house  at  Apalachicola — but  got  no  booty. 

....  The   army  in   the   Crimea  have   subscribed  more  than 
$20,000  to  the  Nightingale  fund — very  liberal  of  them. 

....  Last  winter  they  had  races  on  snow-shoes  in  Canada.   We 
began  to  think  snow-shoes  were  a  "  fixed  fact." 

....  Professor  Morse  has  withdrawn  his  name  from  tho  list  of 
projectors  of  the  Transatlantic  Telegraph  Company. 

....   The  women's   rights  movement  has  reached  England — 
tho  women  having  petitioned  for  a  change  of  property  laws. 

....   The  late  Marshal  Paskicwitch  had  received  more  military 
decorations  than  any  other  man  in  Europe. 

....  Faustin  I.  uses  the  Napoleonic  style.     Ho  says :  "  Hay- 
tiens  1  be  calm  1  your  emperor  watches  over  you  1" 

....  A  member  of  the  British  parliament  lately  "  supposed  they 
had  read  that  popular  romance,  Macaulay's  History." 

....  Alexander  Dumas's  palace  of  Monte  Christo  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  dashing  and  prodigal  actress. 

....  A  lady  or  a  man  in  woman's  clothes  on  Long  Island  lately 
attempted  to  shoot  a  tax  collector. 

....  The  first  Christian  Sikh  clergyman  has  just  been  ordained 
in  British  India — Rev.  Daoud  Singh. 

....  It  is  said  that  the  lightning  cannot  injure  a  railroad  train 
while  there  is  a  conductor  on  board. 

Jenny  Lind  lately  sung  to  an  orchestral  accompaniment 

of  six  hundred  performers — a  nice  little  band. 

....  The  English  go  to  the  opera  to  sleep,  the  French  to  talk, 
the  Germans  to  dream,  and  Americans  to  listen. 

....  Miss  Bremer  has  been  getting  up  another  story.     She  will 
end  by  living  in  the  garret,  perhaps. 

....  Women  should  never  whistle,  throw  stones  at  cows,  run 
foot-races,  or  climb  garden  fsnecs. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Were  a  merchant  to  despatch  a  ship  laden  with  a  valuable  cargo 
on  a  foreign  voyage,  without  effecting  an  insurance  on  her  freight, 
he  would  be  regarded  as  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  business. 
Yet  there  are  many  chances  in  favor  of  the  ship's  arriving  safely 
at  her  destined  port.  A  shipwreck  may  or  may  not  happen  ;  and 
a  merchant  who  has  a  fleet  afloat  may,  without  any  challenge  of 
his  judgment,  confide  the  safety  of  all  to  tho  doctrine  of  chance. 
But  it  is  different  with  human  lives.  Death  is  the  lot  of  all ;  and 
we  know  not  at  what  hour  the  dread  messenger  will  servo  his 
summons.  If,  therefore,  any  means  is  presented  by  which  men 
may  guard  those  who  aro  dependent  on  them  from  poverty  and 
destitution,  in  the  event  of  death,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  bounden 
duty  of  all  to  embrace  it.  This  means  is  afforded  by  the  life 
insuranco  companies,  and  is  ono  of  tho  blessings  of  modern 
civilization. 

Tho  advantages  offered  by  tho  insurance  of  lives  address  them- 
selves to  a  largo  portion  of  tho  community,  embracing  not  only 
those  of  humble  means,  but  those  who  arc  comparatively  in  afflu- 
ent circumstances.  Tho  poor  man,  by  laying  aside  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  earnings — so  small  as  not  to  be  felt  even — may,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  6ccurc  to  his  industrious  family  an  amount  of 
property  in  ready  cash,  which  he  could  not  attain  by  any  other 
method.  More  than  this,  the  consciousness  of  having  provided 
for  those  who  are  dearer  to  him  than  life,  will  give  a  vigor  to  his 
exertions,  and  an  elasticity  to  his  spirits,  which  will  far  more  than 
offset  any  pecuniary  exertion  that  tho  payment  of  tho  premium 
may  exact. 

But  it  is  not  only  tho  poor  who  are  favorably  affected  by  this 
method  of  providing  against  the  chances  of  death.  Take  the  case 
of  a  young  man  embarked  in  business,  whose  family  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  every  comfort,  and  who,  for  that  very  reason,  would 
feel  more  severely  a  reverse  of  fortune  than  thoso  bom  to  poverty. 
Such  a  man  would  not  assuredly  miss  the  diversion  from  his 
capital  of  that  portion  of  his  income  which  would  insure  his  life 
for  a  generous  amount !  In  view  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
not  97  per  cent,  of  thoso  embarked  in  mercantile  affairs  attain  a 
competence,  is  it  not  incumbent  on  the  merchant  and  trader  to 
secure  for  his  family  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  place  them  above 
want,  and  which  will  be  paid  to  them  immediately,  in  the  event  of 
death,  free  from  all  delays  and  contingencies  f  Experience  has 
proved  that  tho  commencement  of  a  life  insurance,  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fortune ;  the  moral  influence  exerted  by  the  act 
stimulates  the  insurer  to  that  amount  of  enlightened  exertion 
which  rarely  fails  to  command  success. 

A  life  insurance,  if  beneficial  to  the  friendless,  is  equally  so  to 
those  who  have  friends  willing  to  aid  them  in  starting  in  life,  but 
requiring  that  security  for  their  advances  which  a  life  insurance 
policy  affords.  Pages  might  be  written,  and  columns  of  facts 
adduced,  to  substantiate  our  position  in  logic  and  figures,  but  the 
theory  and  the  practical  effect  of  the  system  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood, as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  insurance  companies  in  exist- 
ence in  this  country.  Among  thoso  most  deserving  of  confidence, 
is  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  of 
which  Ex-Governor  Briggs  is  president.  This'  company  has  a 
guaranteed  capital  of  $100,000,  one  half  of  which  was  paid  in 
when  they  commenced  operations,  a  board  of  officers  and  directors 
composed  of  the  most  reliable  men,  and  is  conducted  on  the 
mutual  system.  We  have  had  occasion  lately  to  examine  the  sta- 
tistics of  their  operations,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our 
perfect  confidence  in  the  stability,  fairness  and  promptness  of  the 
company.  Their  records  afford  satisfactory  proof  of  what  wo 
have  advanced,  and  wo  know  of  no  office  worthier  of  the  attention 
of  thoso  who  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  propriety  of 
insuring  their  lives.  The  Boston  office  is  at  No.  8  Webster  Bank 
Building,  and  Frederick  J.  Foss  is  agent  for  Boston  and  vicinity. 


Holt's  Patent  Hand-Stamp. — We  have  been  shown  this  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  machine,  which  is  made  of  all  sizes,  for 
stamping  business  cards,  seals,  etc.  It  is  portable  and  simple  in 
its  construction,  and  performs  its  work  as  neatly  as  a  printing- 
press.  It  is  self-inking,  and  will  print  two  hundred  impressions 
without  renewing  the  ink.  It  is  the  best  contrivance  of  tho  kind 
we  have  ever  seen. 


The  Crops  of  1855. — The  total  value  of  the  vegetable  pro. 
ducts,  and  of  the  animals  raised  in  this  country,  during  the  last 
year,  amounted  to  $2,707,000,000 ;  and  the  next  year,  if  Provi- 
dence favors  us,  the  yield  will  bo  largely  increased.  Well  may 
farmers  and  graziers  hold  up  their  heads. 


Conversation. — The  art  of  conversation — for  it  is  an  art — is 
not  sufficiently  cultivated  in  this  country.  Lively  conversation 
triumphs  over  even  deformity  in  the  speaker.  Curran  6aid  of  the 
homely  Madame  dc  Stael,  that  she  had  tho  "  power  of  talking 
herself  into  a  beauty." 


Steam  versus  Muscle. — The  laborers  on  the  wharves  of  our 
city  are  violently  opposed  to  steam-machinery  for  discharging 
cargoes  of  vessels. 


<  ■»-»■  ->-- 


Isaac  C.  Pray. — This  gentleman,  well  known  as  an  editor  and 
author,  in  Boston,  is  now  prompter  and  actor  at  Laura  Kcene's 
"  Varieties,"  in  New  York. 


<  —  »^--v- 


A  Wonder. — The  emperor  of  Austria   is   about  to  pardon 
political  offenders  of  1848.     Can  Austria  be  so  generous  f 


UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL,  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Wo  present,  on  pages  248  and  249  of  tho  present  number,  the 
magnificent  view  of  tho  Capitol  at  Washington,  which  we  prom- 
ised in  our  last  issue,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  ask  our  readers 
whether  it  does  not  fulfil  our  pledges.  It  is  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  Billings,  and  has  that  broad  artistic  effect  which  he  knows  so 
well  how  to  impart  to  his  designs.  He  has  brought  before  us  the 
capitol  as  it  will  appear  when  the  new  extensions  are  entirely  com- 
pleted— a  noble  structure,  worthy  in  the  purity  of  its  material, 
white  marble,  the  chasteness  of  its  design  and  its  grandeur,  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  legislature  of  this  great  republic.  It  was  fitting 
that  tho  capitol  should  grow  with  our  growth,  strengthen  with  our 
strength,  and  be  enriched  with  our  wealth. 

Our  magnificent  picture,  which  framed  and  glazed,  will  be  an 
ornament  to  any  American  drawing-room,  conveys,  of  course,  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  building,  than  any  dry  description  can  give. 
The  extension  of  the  capitol  consists  of  two  wing  buildings  placed 
at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  old  structure,  at  the  distance  of 
forty-four  feet  from  it,  with  connecting  corridors.  Each  building 
is  142  feet  8  inches  front  from  north  to  south,  by  238  feet  10  inch- 
es deep  from  cast  to  west,  exclusive  of  the  porticoes  and  steps. 
Tho  corridors  consist  of  passages  from  the  centre  building  to  the 
wings  with  outside  colonnades,  tho  entire  width  of  each  corridor 
being  56  feet  8  inches.  The  whole  extent  of  the  buildings  from 
north  to  south  will  bo  751  feet  4  inches  ;  and  the  greatest  width 
from  east  to  west,  324  feet — the  area  of  ground  covered  being 
more  than  three  and  a  half  acres.  A  very  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  picture  is  the  great  dome  which  adds  so  much  to  the  effect  of 
tho  pile  of  architecture.  This  is  of  iron  and  is  quite  a  triumph 
of  art.  The  architect  of  the  capitol  is  Thomas  U.  Walter,  who 
has  given  proof  of  the  highest  ability  in  the  execution  of  his  work. 


-»—-•—►- 


Cattle. — There  are  $8,000,000  worth  of  cattle  in  Indiana — so 
that  every  one  can  take  a  horn  there. 


English  Fogs. — The  fogs  of  England  have  at  all  times  been 
the  complaint  of  foreigners.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, when  some  one  who  was  going  to  Spain  waited  on  him  to 
know  if  he  had  any  commands,  repliud  :  "  Only  my  compliments 
to  the  sun,  whom  I  have  not  seen  since  I  came  to  England." 
Carracioli,  tho  Neapolitan  minister,  used  to  say  the  only  ripe  fruit 
he  had  ever  seen  in  England  was  roasted  apples,  and  ho  told 
George  II.  he  preferred  tho  moon  of  Naples  to  the  sun  of  England. 


Grand  Exhibition. — The  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanics'  Association  to  be  held  in  Fancuil  and 
Quincy  Halls,  from  the  10th  to  the  27th  of  September  in  the 
coming  autumn,  bids  fair,  from  present  appearances,  to  eclipse  all 
the  preceding  exhibitions. 


Business. — The  spring  business  has  opened  with  great  activity 
— the  stagnation  caused  by  the  severity  of  the  past  winter  having 
given  place  to  redoubled  energy  and  enterprise,  now  that  the  chan- 
nels of  intercommunication  are  re-opened. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  elty,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Dr.  William  H.  M.  Howard  to  Mrs.  Jans 
Waterford,  both  of  Bradford,  Vt. ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  William  Alex- 
ander Morris  to  Mrs.  Martha  Gardner:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Knowlce 
Sparrow  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Dodge;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stickney.  Mr.  John  Hammond 
to  Mrs.  Marv  Ann  ilieker :  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Albert  F.  Hall  to  Miss 
Kate  Baldwin ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rufus  Brown  to  Mii-s  Elizabeth  B. 
Burnham. — At  Cbarleftown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mudge,  Mr.  Vox  Dlnsmore,  of  Bart- 
lett,  N.  U.,  to  Miss  Maria  Williams. — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anderfon,  Mr. 
George  C-  Dunning,  of  Charlestown.  to  Miss  Eleanor  McDonald. — At  Salem,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  Richard  G.  Tucker  to  Miss  Hannah  Griffith,  of  Marble- 
head.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cravens.  Mr.  William  H.  Doe  to  Miss  Pamelia, 
Hanson— At  Newbnrjport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  John  P.  Boyd  to  Miss  De- 
borah Bowen. — At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball,  Mr.  John  Oldham,  of 
Kingston,  to  Miss  Margaret  Bearce.— At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Faunce,  Mr. 
John  Gunn  to  Miss  Jane  P.  Hays — At  Oakham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kimball,  Mr. 
George  Ash  to  Miss  Martha  S  Wilber. — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  James  Duly  to  Miss  Cynthia  Sargent. — At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Maltby 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Monroe  to  Miss  Candu  E.  Palmer. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Major  Samuel  Lynes,  68;  Mr.  Horace  Kcebt,  22;  Miss  Catherine 
C.  Cullinan,  20;  Mr.  George  Lovejoy,  67;  Mrs.  Sarah  Todd,  22;  Mrs.  Eliia, 
widow  of  tho  Lite  Mr.  William  Dehon;  Miss  Martha  Harrison,  62;  Mr.  John  V. 
Low,  66;  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Farrell.  60;  Miss  Mary  Talbot.  20 ;  Mr.  Edwin  Strong, 
24.— At  Charlestown,  Paul  Willard,  Esq.,  65;  Mr.  Jacob  Pearson.  66  —  At  Rox- 
bury. Isaac  Davis,  Esq.,  87;  Mr.  Keziah  Robinson.  67;  Mr.  William  N.  Hud- 
son, 53. — At  Watertown,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Derby,  63;  Mrs.  Harriet  A.,  wife  of 
Rev  Samuel  B.  Hiddcl,  47.— At  Mcdford,  Mrs.  Louisa  H.  Eells.  42— At  Dor- 
chester. Mrs.  Eunice  Miepard.  GO. — At  Lexington,  Mr.  Edward  Harris,  75. — At 
Salem,  Mr.  Samuel  R.  HlaisdcU,  47;  Mrs.  Mary  Andrews,  81;  Mr.  George  Au- 
gustus Southward.  29:  Mr.  George  Hodges,  66;  Mrs.  Hannah  Stimpson.  44. — 
At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Reuben  Petei>on,  74. — At  Quincv,  Mr.  Zebadiah  Williams, 
83.— At  Lynn,  Widow  Sarah  Collins.  68;  Mr.  Neheniiah  Hudson.  42  —At  New- 
buryport.  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Adams,  23  — At  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Mary  Rowley, 
81. — At  woburn,  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  36. — At  But  Walpoie,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Pollers.  70;  Mrs.  Hannah  (1.  Ellis.  76— At  Fall  River,  Mr.  Israel  Smith,  84.— 
At  Madrid,  Me.,  Mr.  Joel  Pelton,  a  revolutionary  pensioner,  103. 
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[Written  fcr  Ballon 's  Pictorial] 
AH  ASP1RATIOJT. 


BT     IIIDIIt. 


Lead  on.  lead  on.  0  thought,  nor  passe 

Wherever  thought  can  clinib  or  bound, 
Thore  surely  cannot  be  the  canje 

Of  half  the  ill  that  here  in  found ; 
Each  wind  that  passes  am.  mi  to  sigh 

A  requiem  o'er  some  hope  that's  flown. 
Bach  flower  that  blooms,  speak*  to  mj  eye 

Of  sweets  less  lasting  than  their  own; 
Then  on,  lead  on,  0  weary  thought, 

Up  from  this  world  exnlting  soar, 
Till  thou  hut  found  the  long,  long  sought, 

A  realm  where  storms  are  known  no  more- 
Speed  on.  speed  on— 'through  endless  space' 

Tn  this  cold  world,  for  thee,  no  more 
Is  found  a  fitting  resting-place— 

That  dream,  poor  tight,  is  o'er! 

On— till  in  that  bright  land  star, 

'.VTicre  false  ones  never  enter  in, 
Whare  all  the  Mood-washed  spirits  are. 

And  those  whore  never  dreamed  of  sin — 
The  idol  of  this  heart  you're  met. 

Then,  trembling  in  the  holiest  prayer, 
0  tell  her  how  she's  worshipped  jet, 

And  how  I  long  to  meet  her  there ! 


— •  -•  -  —  ►-- 


[Written  for  Bilious  Pictorial.] 

TUP:    LADY'S    VIGIL. 

BT    EVA    MILFORD. 

It  was  a  raw,  chilly,  uncomfortable  cvcnin.fr  in  November ;  the 
air  had  been  all  day  tilled  with  a  cold  mi.se,  which,  as  night  drew 
in,  changed  to  a  sullen,  steady  rain.  Mrs.  Lincoln  stirred  the  soft 
coal  fire,  threw  on  another  lump,  and  then  going  to  the  window, 
murmured :  "  I  wonder  why  William  don't  come  home."  Just 
then  the  door  leading  from  the  kitchen  opened,  and  a  tidy-looking 
girl,  putting  in  her  head,  addressed  her  mistress : 

"  Mrs.  Lincoln,  there  is  a  beggar  man  and  his  boy  in  the 
kitchen  ;  will  you  step  out  and  sec  them  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  kind  lady,  hastening  ont.  "  Xot 
even  a  dog  ought  to  be  out  tonight,  much  less  i!l-clad  and  ill-fed 
human  beings." 

Murmuring  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  to  herself,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln entered  her  comfortable  kitchen,  and  cast  a  compassionate  but 
scrutinizing  glance  at  the  two  beggars,  who  still  stood  near  the 
door.  Her  quick  eye  soon  discerned,  in  spite  of  the  tattered  and 
insufficient  clothing,  marks  of  refinement  and  embarrassment, 
which  convinced  her  they  were  not  of  that  class  of  professional  and 
brazen  beggars,  for  whom  it  is  so  hard  to  feel  sympathy. 

"  Good  evening ;  sit  down  by  the  fire,  old  man,"  said  she,  kindly. 
"  You  look  quite  wet  and  cold." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  father ;  "  my  poor  boy  and  I  am  indeed 
wet  and  cold,  hungry  and  homeless,  but  till  this  moment  we  have 
never  begged."  And  a  tremor  in  the  old  man's  voice  put  the 
stamp  of  truth  upon  what  he  had  said. 

"  Well,"  answered  the  young  lady,  cheerily,  "  we  can  soon 
remedy  some  of  these  misfortunes  ;  and  I  am  very  glad  if  this  is 
your  first  experiment  in  asking  help,  that  you  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  relieving  yon.  Com»,  Hannah,"  continued  she,  "  pile 
on  more  wood  to  the  fire,  and  bring  the  cold  meat  and  bread,  and 
the  pie  which  was  cut  at  dinner-time.  I  see  that  you  have  made 
some  tea;  you  can  pour  that  out  for  the  little  boy  and  bis  father, 
and  make  some  more  for  us." 

Hannah  bustled  about,  and  in  a  short  time  had  prepared  a  com- 
fortable meal,  to  which  she  invited  the  old  man  to  sit  down,  which, 
after  a  look  of  thanks  to  his  kind  hostess,  he  willingly  did. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  trying  to  frame  a  question  which 
might  lead  the  old  man  to  speak  of  the  causes  which  had  so  re- 
duced him,  the  front  door  opened,  then  closed  with  a  bang,  and 
the  sound  of  masculine  footsteps  was  to  be  heard  in  the  cntrv. 

"Ah,  'tis  William  !"  said  the  lady,  moving  towards  the  door 
opening  from  the  kitchen  to  the  hall ;  but  before  she  reached  it,  it 
was  thrown  back,  and  the  master  of  the  house  entered  with  a 
dripping  umbrella  in  his  hand. 

"  Here,  Hannah,"  said  he,  "  take  this  umbrella  and  put  it  in  the 
■ink,  or  carry  it  out  in  the  woodhouse.  Good  evening,  Mary," 
continued  he,  turning  to  his  wife.  "  What  are  you  doing  out 
hero?  The  parlor  is  unlighted,  and  you  know  I  always  like  to 
gee  a  lamp  there  when  I  come  home." 

"I  know,  dear,"  said  the  wife,  gently,  and  not  noticing  his  fret- 
ful and  complaining  tone.  "  I  was  just  going  to  light  the  solar- 
lamp,  when  this  poor  man  came  in,  and  I  was  telling  Hannah 
about  some  supper  for  him  and  his  little  boy." 

"ilcggars,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  sharply,  and  turning  to  the 
old  man,  who  had  risen,  and  now  stood  with  Ma  head  meekly 
bowed  down.  "  Well,  sit  down,  eld  man,  and  finish  your  supper, 
and  then  be  off.     I  can't  harbor  tramps  here  over  night !" 

rtainly,  sir,"  answered  the  old  man,  promptly.  "  I  will  go 
as  soon  as  this  poor  child  is  rested  and  warm  ;  but  it  goes  very 
hard,  sir,  to  be  called  a  beggar  and  a  tramp,  when  until  this  even- 
ing I  have  never  asked  for  crumb  or  shelter.     But  I  will  go." 

"  Wait  until  I  speak  to  you  again,"  sail  Mrs.  Lincoln,  softly,  as 
she  followed  her  husband  to  the  parlor. 

ne,  Mary,"  said  the  latter,  crossly,  as  she  entered,   "if  you 
arc  not  too  much  taken  up  with  that  impudent  old  beggar  out 
I  wish  you  would  come  ai. 
'  rtainly,  dear,"  Mary,  sweetly,  but  very  sadly, 

poured  out  the  tea  and  handed  it  to  her  husband  ;   then 


t  a  pair  of  slippers,  which   had  been  warming  by  the  fire, 
and  placed  them  beside  him,  saying: 

'tir  boots  look  wet,  William — will  you  not  take  them  off? 
And  here  is  your  dressing-gown  by  the  fire." 

"Thank  you,  Mary,' said  Mr.  Lincoln,  accqiting  (lie  offered 
comforts,  and  speaking  more  kindly. 

His  wi'V  waited  a  moment  in  hopes  that  he  would  make  some 
remark  which  would  lead  to  the  subject  of  which  her  miud  was 
fall  ;  but  timling  that  her  husband  was  relapsing  into  a  gloomy 
reverie,  she  said,  in  an  anxious  nnd  gentle  voice : 

"  Those  poor  people  in  the  kitchen,  William — yon  will  not  turn 
them  ont  in  such  a  storm  as  it  is  to-night,  will  you  ?  Hark  to  the 
dash  of  the  rain  !" 

"  Kain,  or  no  rain,  Mary,"  answered  Mr.  Lincoln,  angrily,  "  I 
am  not  going  to  have  my  house  laid  open  to  a  couple  of  thieves — 
d  marauders,  and  houseburncrs,  for  aught  I  know  !  I  tell 
you,  I  wouldn't  go  to  bed  and  leave  them  here  for  twenty  dollars !" 
"But  William,  dear."  rejoined  the  wife,  timidly,  "if  I  should 
sit  up  all  night  in  this  room,  with  the  kitchen  door  ajar,  there 
could  be  no  danger;  and  I  am  very  willing  to  do  that." 

The  husband  stared  a  moment  incredulously  at  his  gentle  wife, 
and  then  answered,  impatiently: 

"  0,  well,  if  you  have  set  your  heart  upon  their  staying,  I  sup- 
pose nothing  will  make  you  cosy  but  just  that ;  so  sit  np,  if  yon 
choose.  Bnt  if  you  make  yourself  sick  by  it,  don't  ask  me  to  pity 
you  ;  and  if  they  carry  off  any  of  your  spoons  and  forks,  don't  ask 
me  to  buy  more." 

"  Certainly,  not,  William ;  the  consequences  be  upon  my  own 
bead,"  returned  the  wife,  quite  relieved  at  being  allowed  to  sit  up. 
Perceiving  that  her  husband  had  finished  his  tea,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
rose,  and  going  into  the  kitchen,  found  the  old  man  standing  by 
the  door  with  his  tattered  hat  in  his  hand,  apparently  merely  wait- 
ing to  thank  his  hostess  before  leaving  the  house. 

"  Stop ! — will  you  tc'l  mo  what  to  call  you  ?"  said  Mary,  with  a 
sweet  smile.  "  It  is  rather  awkward  not  to  know  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  you  arc  talking." 

"  My  name,  kind  lady,  is  Ackerman — Henry  Ackerman.  I 
left  Germany  with  my  father  and  mother  many  years  ago,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  trying  to  make  room  for  myself  in  this 
great  country,  where  we  were  told  work  was  so  plenty  and  well 
paid,  and  food  so  cheap,  that  any  one  who  would  use  his  hands 
might  have  enough  and  to  spare.  I  was  brought  up  a  clockmakcr, 
and  for  some  time  I  got  enough  to  do  at  that  to  support  my  wife 
and  this  boy,  who  is  the  only  child  God  gave  us.  But  then  my 
wife  got  a  bad  fever,  and  no  one  but  me  to  nurse  her,  and  after 
many  weeks  the  good  God  took  her  to  himself,  where  she  will 
never  be  cold  or  hungry — " 

The  old  man's  voice  was  lost  in  sobs,  and  his  sympathizing 
anditor  wept  silently.     In  a  few  moments,  however,  he  resumed : 

"  The  day  my  Trudchen  was  buried,  I  took  to  my  bed  and  was 
sick  for  weeks ;  so  long  that  all  my  little  savings  were  gone,  and  I 
should  have  died  of  want  had  not  a  kind  neighbor  helped  me — and 
she  a  widow,  too.  Then  when  I  got  better  I  was  so  anxious  to 
work  and  get  money  to  pay  poor  Grcttel,  that  I  was  thrown  back 
and  had  another  fever  worse  than  the  first.  When  I  got  well  at 
last,  they  did  not  want  me  at  the  place  where  I  had  worked  last ; 
and  for  five  years  I  have  been  going  about  getting  little  jobs  here 
and  there  till  a  week  ago,  when  I  was  forced  to  sell  my  tools  to 
keep  from  starving,  and  for  two  days  and  nights  before  I  entered 
this  house  we  had  been  without  food.  Heaven  will  reward  you, 
kind  lady,  for  the  goodness  you  have  shown  to  me  ;  and  the  poor 
beggar  man  will  never  pray  to  the  Father  of  both  rich  and  poor 
without  calling  down  blessings  on  your  head  !" 

With  these  words  the  old  man  was  about  to  open  the  door, 
when  Mrs.  Lincoln  exclaimed,  in  tremulous  terms  : 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Ackerman,  yon  must  not  leave  us  to-night !  My 
husband  has  changed  his  mind,  and  desired  me  to  tell  you  that 
you  was  quite  welcome  to  a  bed  on  the  floor  here  in  the  kitchen,  if 
you  would  like  it." 

The  beggar  hesitated.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  his  first 
strong  impulse  was  to  decline ;  but  gazing  a  moment  at  the  pale 
and  exhausted  face  of  the  boy,  who  had  stood  motionless  by  his 
father's  side  during  this  conversation,  he  replied  : 

"  For  poor  Franz's  sake,  dear  lady,  I  will  accept  your  husband's 
offer,  for  I  do  not  dare  expose  the  poor  child  to  what  I  would  not 
mind  for  myself." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  gave  some  directions  to  Hannah  for  the  old  man's 
lodging,  and  then  returning  to  the  parlor,  lay  down  upon  the  sofa ; 
and  telling  her  husband  gaily  that  she  was  going  to  take  a  nap  to 
prepare  for  watching,  she  requested  him  to  wake  her  when  he  was 
going  to  bed.  Mr.  Lincoln  gruffly  assented  without  looking  up 
from  his  newspaper,  and  in  five  minutes  the  young  woman,  lulled 
by  a  clear  conscience  and  the  sweet  consciousness  of  well-doing, 
was  sound  asleep.  About  eleven  she  was  awakened  by  her  hus- 
band's voice,  and  springing  up,  she  exclaimed  : 
"  Well,  dear,  are  you  going  to  bed  V 

"  Yes,  and  I  think  you  had  better  come,  too.  Go  and  call  Han- 
nah, and  let  her  sit  up  the  rest  of  the  night ;  or  else  turn  ont  the 
gaWlunzies,  and  let  them  finish  their  nap  on  the  piazza!" 

"  William  !  How  can  you,  dear  husband,  so  wrong  your  own 
kind  heart  as  to  talk  so  ?" 

Mr.  Lincoln  left  the  room  without  speaking,  and  his  wife,  open- 
ing the  kitchen  door  softly,  listened  for  a  moment  until  she  per- 
ceived by  the  low,  steady  breathing  that  both  her  guests  were 
sound  asleep.  Then  leaving  the  door  ajar,  she  drew  her  low  chair 
near  the  grate,  and  taking  a  book,  prepared  to  spend  the  night  as 
pleasantly  cs  circumstances  would  allow. 

Hour  after  hour  pa«-ed  slowly  on.  At  three,  Mrs.  Lincoln  laid 
down  her  book  and  took  her  sewing.  This  occupied  her  for  an- 
other hour;  then  she  began  to  walk  the  room,  quietly  listening  at 


intervals  to  the  low  breathing  in  the  nest  room;  then  she  looked 
from  the  window  into  the  dark  night,  until  at  last  as  day  began  to 
dawn,  she  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  began  to  think.  She  heard  the 
little  mantel-clock  tin?  out  half-past  five,  and  then  her  thoughts 
began  to  grow  very  hazy  and  vagnc,  until  at  last  they  changed  to 
dreams.  Her  light  and  uneasy  slumlier  was  however  dissipated 
by  the  tinkling  of  the  little  clock  as  it  struck  six,  and  starting  up 
with  the  feeling  of  a  sentinel  found  asleep  at  his  post,  she  went  to 
the  door  and  listened.  She  heard  no  longer  the  low  breathing 
and  after  listening  a  moment,  she  opened  the  door  and  looked  out. 
j  The  room  was  empty,  and  the  bolt  of  the  outer  door  drawn  back. 
Turning  into  tha  parlor  again,  her  eye  was  caught  by  a  slip  of 
per  laid  conspicuously  upon  her  work-box;  taking  it  up,  she 
read,  in  a  char,  good  hand,  '"The  blessing  of  those  ready  to 
perish'  rest  upon  your  head,  lady,  now  and  forever!" 

Mrs.  Lincoln  still  stood  looking  at  the  sentence  and  thinking  of 
the  writer,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  her  husband  entering 
quickly  came  up  to  her,  and  folding  his  arms  about  her,  kissed  her 
i  more  than  once,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so : 

"  O,  Mary,  forgive  me,  if  you  can  !  I  know  I  am  a  brute,  and 
you  are  an  angel,  and  I  don't  deservo  you  at  all  I  How  like  a 
i  fiend  I  behaved  to  you  and  those  poor  people  last  night !  But  the 
truth  is,  I  heard  very  bad  news  yesterday  of  the  stock  in  which  I 
have  invested  almost  everything  we  have ;  and  one  of  my  clerks 
was  very  impudent,  and  I  dismissed  him,  although  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  get  another  to  suit  me  as  well,  and  so  altogether — you 
know,  little  wife,  just  how  savage  I  felt — " 

Mary's  arms  were  aronnd  her  husband's  neck,  and  a  soft  im- 
pediment stopped  all  further  confessions ;  for  no  good  wife  likci  to 
hear  her  husband  humiliate  himself,  even  though  what  he  says 
may  be  strictly  true.        *  *  *  *  * 

It  was  again  a  chill,  wet  November  evening,  when  Mrs.  Lincoln 
drew  aside  the  curtain  and  glanced  wistfully  from  the  window; 
but  over  the  fair,  sweet  face  and  girlish  figure  which  we  first  saw 
peeped  out  into  the  night,  have  passed  the  storms  and  trials  of 
twenty  years — yes,  twenty  years  of  toil,  and  suffering,  and  widow- 
hood ;  and  few  could  have  recognized  in  the  pale,  calm  face  closely 
folded  in  the  widow's  cap,  the  fair,  delicate,  rosy  features  of  the 
young  wife  of  twenty  years  ago. 

"  It  is  surely  time,"  6ighed  the  widow,  glancing  at  the  plain 
wooden  clock,  which  stood  in  the  place  occupied  by  the  gay  pat- 
dule  in  her  home  of  long  ago. 

As  the  watcher  turned  again  to  the  window,  the  rattle  of  heavy 
wheels  was  heard,  and  in  a  moment  a  stagecoach  drew  up  before 
the  garden  gate  of  the  widow's  humble  home.  The  driver  jumped 
down  and  opened  the  door,  when  out  sprang  a  tall,  handsome 
young  man,  who  immediately  turned  to  offer  his  hand  to  a  slen- 
der, elegant  looking  girl,  whose  checks  and  eyes  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  attention  was  not  unwelcome.  But  her  mother  stood 
at  the  door,  and  with  one  hasty  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  whis- 
pered "  To-morrow,"  the  fair  girl  left  him  to  re-enter  the  coach  at 
his  leisure,  while  she  flew  up  the  little  path  and  was  clasped  to 
her  mother's  heart. 

"  Who  was  that  young  gentleman  who  helped  you  out  of  the 
coach,  my  darling  ?"  said  the  mother,  some  hours  afterward.  "  I 
noticed  that  you  shook  hands  with  you." 

"  Wait  one  moment,  dear  mama."  And  the  happy  girl  danced 
away  to  her  little  trunk,  which  was  still  standing  by  the  door, 
where  the  driver  had  placed  it.  After  searching  for  a  moment, 
Alice  pulled  out  a  letter,  and  placing  it  in  her  mother's  hand,  ran 
up  stairs,  as  she  said,  to  see  if  her  chamber  "  looked  natural." 
Mrs.  Lincoln  with  some  surprise  opened  the  letter  and  read  : 

"Do  you  remember,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  a  wet,  cold  night,  now 
twenty  years  ago,  how  kindly  and  sweetly  you  extended  the  hand 
of  charity  to  a  starving  man  and  his  starving  child  ? — how  you  fed 
and  warmed  them,  and  then,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  thrust 
forth  into  the  pitiless  night,  you  spent  a  long  weary  night  in  soli- 
tary watching.     That  man  was  my  father ;  that  boy,  myself. 

"  I  was  then,  to  be  sure,  very  young— but  eight  years  old,  indeed 
— yet  every  circumstance  of  that  evening  remains  indelibly  fixed 
in  my  mind.  Nor  could  I  have  well  forgotten  them,  if  my  own 
memory  had  proved  less  strong ;  for  during  the  few  remaining 
years  of  my  father's  life,  he  never  failed  to  mingle  your  name  with 
those  of  his  best  loved  ones,  in  his  morning  and  evening  prayer. 
After  that  evening  we  continued  poor — very  poor;  but  we  never 
begged  again.  My  father  sought  and  found  employment  as  a  day 
laborer,  and  by  privation  and  labor  he  earned  the  bread  we  ate ; 
or,  when  he  was  unable  to  do  this,  we  could  do  without — he  never 
begged  fgiin. 

"  After  his  death,  I  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Richard 
Morley,  who  is,  as  perhaps  you  know,  the  partner  of  your  brother. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morley  had  no  children ;  and  after  a  little  while  they 
formally  adopted  me,  and  have  ever  been  to  me  as  true  and  kind 
as  the  parents  whom  I  have  lost  could  have  been.  I  was  sent  to 
school,  and  then  taken  into  the  counting-room  of  Morley  &  Gray, 
where  I  still  am,  with  hopes  of  soon  becoming  a  junior  member 
of  the  firm.  There  is  naturally  an  intimacy  between  the  families 
of  your  brother  and  his  partner,  and  this  happy  circumstance  waa 
the  means  of  my  introduction  to  your  sweet  Alice — may  I  not  say, 
my  sweet  Alice,  for  the  dear  girl   has  already  i  that  I  am 

dear  to  her.  From  what  she  has  told  me  "of  your  former  house, 
and  of  you,  dear  madam,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  addressing  that 
benefactress  for  whom  my  evening  prayers  were  tanght  to  ascend 
— to  be  called  your  son  will  be  only  second  in  the  scale  of  happi- 
ness to  the  title  of  Alice's  husband." 

"  To-morrow,  dear  mother — forgive  me,  if  I  am  premature,  but 
the  heart  gushing  with  joy  is  not  easily  restrained — to-morrow  I 
will  call  npon  you  nnd  deliver  a  letter  from  your  brother,  contain- 
ing, as  he  informed  me,  every  argument  which  he  could  use  in  ror 
favor;  but  I  could  not  resist  telling  you  first  of  this  secret  link 
between  us,  which  is  a  secret  to  all  the  world  beside,  excepting  our 
gentle  Alice. 

"  I  remain  yours,  with  the  profonndest  gratitude  and  esteem, 

"FllAXZ  AcKERMAX  MoBLET." 

What  need  to  add  more !  Who  that  has  loved,  loves,  or  hopes 
to  love,  but  foresees  that  the  offer  of  Franz  waa  warmly  accepted 
by  Alice's  mother? — that  they  were  soon  marriid,  and  that  Mrs. 
Lincoln  took  up  her  abode  with  them  ? 
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KDITORIAI.  UELAlfGE, 

The  French  minister  at  Washington,  M.  Do  Sartigcs,  has  with- 
drawn almost  entirely  from   society,  because   ladies   object   to   his 

smoking  at  their  receptions  I A  few  Sundays  ago,  at  Boons 

borough,  Mil.,  n  clergyman  informed  all  his  congregation  who 
had  liccn  engaged  in  dancing,  that  they  could  consider  themselves 
dismissed  from  church   privileges,  and   also   from   the    Sabbath 

school. It    has   been    ascertained,  that  in   ten  of  the  oldest 

States  of  the  Union,  thoro  is  on  deposit  upwards  of  $40,000,000  of 

surplus  earnings  of  Irish  labor. In  the  west  of  Scotland,  Mr. 

John  Ferguson,  of  Caimbrook,  near  Irvine,  lately  died,  leaving 
.£1,230,000  to  he  employed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousands 
to  his  ri  latives  and  friends,  and  some  other  few  to  the  local  charities 
of  Irvine,  in  promoting  education  and  religion  over  the  western 
countries. Slow  pi  baa   been  prevalent  lately  in   Eu- 

rope.    It  has  existed  in  this  country  for  years— ever  since  air-tight 

school-rooms  were  invented. The  city  of  Jeddo,   in  Japan, 

100,000  houses  and  30,C00  lives  have  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  is  the  residence  of  the  military  emperor,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  1,500,000,  and  is  the  scat  of  learning  in  the  empire.     Its 

imperial  library  contains  150,000  volumes. Time  conquers  all 

except  jokes — jokes  are  immortal.     Capital  or  shocking,  they  sur- 
'ie  most  studied   speeches  of  orators,  the  profoundest  of 

statesmen. A  young  chemist  of  Cuba,  named  l'cyronnet,  has 

discovered  n  proci  ss  of  making  wine  from  the  juices  of  the  orange 
and  pineapple,  as  delightful  in  flavor  and  equal  in  quality  as 
champagne.  He  has  already  made  contracts  for  a  largo  exporta- 
tion of  this  articlo  to  Europe. Campbell  says  that  the  word 

v,"  is  a  thousand  times  pronounced  without  adverting  to  tbo 

beauty  of  its  etymology — the  eye  of  day. Contemporaneous 

with  the  breaking  up  of  the  Fourierite  establishment,  the  "  North 
American  Phalanx,"  we  have  intelligence  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
ist  colony,  of  Berne,   Switzerland,  founded   by   Burke  the 
socialist.     The  trial  lias  been  sufficient  to  prove  the  worth] 

of  the  social  system. Tbo  Virginia  legislature  has  appropriated 

the  sum  of  $10,000  to  the  monument  in  Independence  Square, 

Philadelphia. Tho  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  states  that  the 

prospects  in  New  Jersey  of  a  large  yield  of  fruit,  were  never  better 
than  at  tho  present  time.  The  buds  are  generally  uninjured,  and 
the  lingering  cold  weather  will  prevent  them  swelling  until  the 
season  is  too  far  advanced  to  have  them  suffer  from  high  winds  or 
frosts. A  repentant  individual  has  returned  to  the  Etna  Insu- 
rance Company,  of  Hartford,  S2750  which  ho  obtained  from  it  by 

means  of  a  fraudulent  claim  some  ten  years  ago. A  meeting 

was  recently  held  at  Cincinnati,  to  take  into  consideration  tho  pro- 
priety of  establishing  a  mortuary  near  that  city,  whero  bodies  of 
daceascd  persons  could  be  deposited  until  they  manifested  unmis- 
takable signs  of  death — thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  inter- 
ment before  death. lion.  William  Parmalce,  mayor  of  Albany, 

died  lately  at  that  place.  The  deceased  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, and  had  filled  the  office  of  judge  for  several  years. The 

cholera  continues  to  prevail  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico;  tho  vil- 
lages of  Camuy  and  Quebradillas  had  bocn  desolated  by  tho  dis- 
ease, and  it  had  likewise  crept  into  the  town  of  Aguadrilla,  in 
spito  of  all  precautionary  measures. The  Kentucky  legisla- 
ture, which  recently  adjourned,  previously  passed  a  law  making 
all  tho  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  responsible  to  the  owners  of 

property  destroyed  by  mobs. In  the  Arctic  regions,  when  tho 

thermometer  is  below  zero,  persons  can  converse  more  than  a  mile 
distant.  Dr.  Jamieson  asserts  that  he  heard  every  word  of  a  ser- 
mon at  the  distance  of  two  miles. As  a  leap  year  party,  con- 
sisting of  nine  couples,  were  crossing  the  river,  lately,  from  Kush- 
ville  to  Bcardstown,  Illinois,  in  a  sleigh,  the  sleigh  sunk  near  tho 
centre  of  the  river,  and  all  were  lost. 


iUajjflibe   ©atrjeringe. 


A  hard  Workbr. — There  is  a  certain  down  east  editor,  who 
is  not  only  hi:  own  compositor,  pressman  and  d — 1,  but  keeps  a 
tavern,  is  village  schoolmaster,  captain  in  the  militia,  mends  his 
own  boots  and  shoes,  makes  patent  pills,  peddles  essence  and  tin 
ware  two  days  in  the  week,  and  always  reads  sermons  on  the  Sab- 
bath when  the  minister  happens  to  be  missing.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  has  a  wife  and  sixteen  children. 


<  -*-«-  » 


Lirct.  Hunter. — Lieut.  Charles  O.  Hunter,  so  well  known  for 
bis  "  Alvarado  "  affair,  died  lately  in  the  hospital  at  New  York  of 
a  diseaso  contracted  during  tho  Mexican  war.  He  had  the  honor 
of  the  navy  at  heart,  though  his  bravery  was  marred  by  rashness 
and  impetuosity.  Ho  leaves  a  wife  and  daughter,  now  residing  in 
Spain.  His  last  moments  were  soothed,  and  the  last  sad  honors 
paid  to  his  remains,  by  Edwin  Forrest,  tho  American  tragedian. 


General  Utility. — A  western  editor  advertises  for  a  good 
practical  printer,  who  would  take  charge  of  tho  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  a  printing  office,  read  proof,  make  selections,  scribble  a 
paragraph  when  necessary,  rock  the  cradle,  hoe  the  corn,  dig  pota- 
toes, take  rare  of  the  cow  and  horse,  and  drive  the  gals  to  meeting 
and  singing-school — compensation  small,  and  partly  paid  in  worn- 
out  type. 

Ros.vti. — This  is  the  name  of  a  famous  French  d.nnrer,  who  is 

winning  as  many  laurels  :,t  Paris  as  Fanny  Ellsler  did.     Her 

{fand  pas  (grand  step)  turns  tho  heads  of  all  the  amateurs.     An 

American  friend  of  ours  writes  : 

'*  I  love  my  own  relations,  yet  I'd  rather 
See  her  grant! pas  than  see  my  own  grandfather."' 


AFrenchman's  Notion. — A  Frenchman  in  England  said  the 
reason  why  there  wero  more  tories  than  whig*  there,  was  "  dat  in 
all  de  young  schools  in  de  environs  dcy  profess  to  be  school  for 
preparc-a-tory ;  not  von  can  I  pee  for  prrpare-O'vJr'fJ  !" 


The  Legislature  of  Virginia  has  passed  bills  creating  four  new 
counties,  to  be  severally  called  Wise,  <  'nlhoun,  Koane  and  Tucker. 

A  man  has  been  walking  for  a  wager  in  New  Orleans.  He 
walked 388  half  miles  in  .T<8  half  hours,  on  a  bet  of  81500. 

The  Virginia  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  accepting  of  Lewis 
\V.  Washington  the  grant  of  the  birthplace  of  George  AVash- 
ington. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  revenue  law  of  Tennessee,  a 
year  tax  of  ten  cents  is  to  be  levied  on  every  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  real  and  personal  cstutc. 

John  Stowell  of  Shutesbnry  raised  a  common  garden  cabbage 
the  past  season,  which  weighed  thirty-five  pounds  when  trimmed 
ready  lor  boiling. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Reform  School  at  Westboro'  states 
that  no  more  boys  can  be  received  at  that  institution  for  thf 
cut,  it  being  now  overrun  by  the  disobedient  juveniles  of  the  Slate. 

It  is  stated  that  Hon.  J.  (!.  Palfrey  will  soon  sail  for  England, 
to  pro-cctite  researches  among  original  papers  there,  for  matters 
connected  with   his  "  History  of  New  England." 

A  giant  negro,  worth  SI 500,  was  shot  dead  in  the  cars,  near 
Charleston,  S.  ('.,  the  other  day,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
pistol  which  his  drunken  master  was  playfully  pointing  at  him. 

Tho  fine  old  ship  William  Fane,  which  nearly  a  century  ago 
bore  General  Wolfe   to    the  of  Quebec,  is  now  lying  in 

tbe  dry  docks  at  Newport,  Eng.,  to  undergo  a  few  blight  repairs. 

The  report  of  the  engineer  who  mado  the  preliminary  survey 
for  a  railroad  from  Sacramento  to  Benecia,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. The  distance  is  90  miles,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  road 
can  be  constructed  for  13,000,009. 

An  old  man    in  New  York,  named  John  McCayhcn,  got  up  in 
in  and  stabbed  himself,  sajing   lie   was   tired  of  life.     An- 
other named   Holland,  at  Delhi,  la.,  cut   a  hole   in    the  ice  just 
Urge  enough  to  get  in,  and  crawled  through  to  hi3  death. 

Tho  "  Presbyterian  "  claims  for  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Alexander 
the  tirst  idea  of  a  religious  newspaper.  At  his  recommendation, 
John  W.  Scott  started  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  forty-five 
years  ago,  Dr.  Alexander  having  written  the  prospectus  for  it. 

The  mail  for  California  from  Utah,  in  January  last,  was  carried 
over  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  by  a  Norwegian,  who  footed  it 
on  snow  shoes  seven  feet  long  and  four  inches  wide,  in  the  form 
of  Ekatcs,  and  shoved  himself  along  with  a  pole. 

It  is  estimated  that  8,000,000  feet  of  lumber  have  been  cut  on 
Wolf  River,  Wisconsin,  and  its  tributaries,  during  the  past  winter. 
Nearly  all  this  lumber  is  taken  to  a  place  called  Oshkosh,  where 
its  vaiue  is  about  88  per  1000  f 

The  Galveston  News  says  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well  ascertain- 
ed now,  that  tho  late  severe  weather  has  killed  the  lemon  trees 
down  to  the  roots,  and  also  many  of  the  orange  trees,  though 
some  of  the  latter  do  not  appear  to  he  much  injured. 

M.  Yvon,  the  painter,  tho  author  of  a  well  known  picture  rep- 
resenting the  scene  of  tho  retreat  of  Marshal  Ney  from  Russia, 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  French  Minister  of  State  to  go  to 
tho  Crimea,  to  make  studies  for  a  grand  picture  of  tho  taking  of 
the  Malakoff. 

Mr.  Dallas,  the  new  American  minister  to  London  (says  the 
Liverpool  Chronicle)  is  of  Irish  descent,  his  father  having  been  an 
Irishman  who  emigrated  early  in  lite  to  America.  Sir  George 
and  Sir  Robert  Dallas,  and  Miss  Dallas,  who  married  Captain 
Byron,  R.  N.,  were  also  related  to  the  diplomatist's  ancestors. 

A  terrible  earthquake  occurred  in  Japan  on  the  1 1th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1855,  at  10  o'clock,  P.  M.,  which  destroyed  100,000  dwellings 
54  temples  and  30,000  inhabitants.  A  lire  broke  out  at  the  same 
time  in  thirty  different  places  in  tho  city.  The  earth  opened  and 
closed  over  thousands  of  buildings  with  their  occupants.  The 
shock  was  severe  at  S'moda. 

There  are  in  New  York  citv  9000  Welsh  Presbyterians.  They 
have  for  their  pastor  Rev.  William  Roberts,  whom  they  have  call- 
ed from  the  pastorate  of  an  English  church  near  Liverpool — a 
church  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Countess  of  Huntington's 
connection.  The  Allen  Street  church,  whero  he  now  preaches,  is 
crowded  every  Sabbath. 

It  appears  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  the  total  number 
of  immoral  publications  issued  in  Great  Britain,  is  20,000,000 
annually,  being  more  than  all  the  publications  of  the  different  re- 
ligious societies  and  the  seventy  religious  magazines.  The  pres- 
ent circulation  in  London  alone,  of  deeply  immoral  publications 
amounts  to  4,000,000  weekly. 

The  New  Bedford  Express  mentions  the  detection  of  a  band  of 
juvenile  offcnelers,  four  in  number,  in  that  city,  who  have  for  some 
time  busied  themselves  in  purloining  keys  from  the  doors  of 
stores,  offices,  etc.,  and  by  this  means  obtained  access  whenever 
opportunity  occurred  for  pilfering.  Their  collection  of  keys 
amounted  to  about  fifty. 

A  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  San  Francisco  on 
the  morning  of  the  15tb  of  February,  1856.  The  people  were 
roused  from  their  sleep,  and  hundreds  frantically  rushed  into  tho 
street  in  their  night-clothes.  The  shock  lasted  some  twenty -five 
seconds,  and  was  preceded  by  a  rumbling  sound  like  distant  thun- 
der.    No  material  damage  was  done. 

It  is  stated  upon  German  authority,  in  tho  Pittsburg  Dispatch, 
that  since  the  Sunderbund  war  in  Switzerland,  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy and  monks,  fearful  of  losing  the  large  property  they  held,  have 
been  converting  it  into  cash,  which  they  have  from  time  to  time 
sent  to  the  United  States  to  purchase  land  with.  They  havo 
agents  in  this  country  to  manage  these  lands,  and  get  Catholic 
settlers  for  them. 

Tho  report  that  Mr.  Robert  Schuyler  is  living  in  some  obscure 
village  in  Germany,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  He  died  some 
months  since  at  a  small  place  near  Nice.  His  family  returned  to 
this  country  in  the  steam-hip  Arago,  and  now  reside  in  New  York. 
: iie  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  hii  son-in-law 
went  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  family,  and 
they  ail  returned  as  stated  above. 

A  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Blackwell,  of  Bris- 
tol, has  just  completed  her  medical  studies  in  Paris,  and  obtained 
a  diploma  to  practise  as  a  physician.  She  has  a  sister  who  pur- 
sued her  studies  also  in  Paris,  who  is  acting  in  a  similar  capacity 
in  New  York,  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  Dr. 
Emily  Blackwell's  studies  have  been  principally  directed  to  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children. 

The  college  in  the  United  States  having  the  largest  proportion 
of  pious  students  is  Amherst,  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  belong 
to  the  church.  The  next  highest  number  of  pious  students  is 
found  in  Cumberland  University,  of  whose  310  students,  150  are 
members  of  the  church.  In  Madison  University  exactly  one-half 
arc  professors  of  religion  ;  in  Williams  College,  of  296  students 
1  1  5  :ire  pr^us. 


.foreign  jJtcme. 

The  formation  of  a  new  line  of  steamships  to  connect  New  York 
with  Gibraltar,  Malta  and  Trieste,  is  announced. 

M.  Alpbonse  de  Rothschild  has  been  received  by  the  Sultan. 
He  proposes,  it  is  said,  to  establish  a  bank  at  Constantinople. 

There  were  395  petitions  before  parliament,  signed  by  38,048 
persons,  against  opening  publi:  exhibitions,  etc.,  on  the  Lord's 
day. 

Mr.  Garden,  the  Irish  magistrate,  who  attempted  to  ahdnrt  Miss 
Arhuthnot,  will  be  discharged  from  Clonmel  jail  in  July,  when  his 
sentence  expires. 

Tho  number  of  artists  living  in  Dusscldorf  is  now  three  times  as 
large  as  in  sny  previous  year.  Among  them  are  many  Americana, 
nnel  sixty  representatives  from  Sweden.  Norway  and  Denmark. 

During  tho  year  185.'),  the  total  number  of  bathers  at  twelve  of 

the  bath  and  wa«h  houses  established  in  London   for  the  laboring 

WM  1,1  111,748,  and  of  washers,  319,501,  with   the  linen  of 

upwards  of  1,287,000  penoas.      The  total    receipts  were   £22,335. 

Three  thousand  Russians  are  employed  day  and  night  in  con- 
structing a  triple  row  of  piles  right  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
twelve  miles  across,  and  six  from  Cronstadt,  with  few  openings, 
behind  which  is  a  steam  fleet  of  18  ships,  14  corvettes,  and  70  gun 
boau. 

The  destruction  of  Fort  Nicholas  has  been  added  to  that  of  the 
once  famous  docks  ;  and  all  that  now  remains  of  the  renowned 
Russian  defence  on  the  south  side  of  bvhastopol  is  a  shapeless 
heap  of  ruins.  As  an  engineering  operation,  the  success  of  this 
mighty  explosion  of  upwards  of  100,000  pounds  of  powder  was 
complete,  not  one  stone  being  left  upon  another  to  define  the 
nature  or  the  form  of  the  building  destroyed. 


Saniis  of  ©old 


....  It  is  as  wise  to  moderate  our  belief  as  our  desires. — Landor. 

....   Disgrace  is  a  bad  bird  no  cage  can  hold. — Eastern  Saying. 

....  Interest  is  the  end  of  self-love — generosity  is  sacrificed  to 
it. —  Vauvtrnargurs, 

....  Reading  makcth  a  full  man,  conferenco  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man. — liaron. 

....  Learning  hath  gained  most  by  those  books  by  which 
printers  have  lost. —  T/wmas  Ful 

There  are  proud  men  of  so  much  delicacy  that  it  almost 
conceals  their  pride,  and  perfectly  excuses  it. — Landor. 

•  ■  ■  •  The  honest  man  will  rather  be  the  grave  to  his  neighbor's 
errors,  than  in  any  way  expose  them. — Owen  I-ediham. 

. . .  Whoever  considers  ihe  weakness  both  of  himself  and  oth- 
ers, will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  forgiveness. — Dr.  Johnson. 

....  Whenever  we  find  a  man  who  enjoys  a  wide  popularity, 
we  may  bo  assured,  however  bad  his  reputation  may  be,  that  he 
has  some  good  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree. — Lord  Aorth. 

....  Men  may  bo  negligent  in  their  handwriting,  for  men  may 
be  in  a  hurry  about  the  business  of  life;  but  I  never  knew  either 
a  sensible  woman  or  an  estimable  one  whose  writing  was  disorderly. 
— Landor. 

....  Imposture  is  the  want  of  truth  ;  falsehood,  a  natural  im- 
posture ;  dissimulation,  a  reflected  imposture ;  knavery,  an  impos- 
ture which  intends  harm,  duplicity,  an  imposture  with  two  faces. 
—  Vauvernargnes. 

....  He  that  can  only  converse  upon  questions  about  which 
only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  sufficient  to  make 
them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in 
tho  crowd  of  life  without  a  companion. — Dr.  Johnson. 


-*  »»»  > 


Joker's  Snbget. 


The  attempt  to  make  omelets  out  of  "egg  coal"  has  been 
abandoned. 

Who  was  the  first  black  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible  1  Nicode- 
mus  (Nigger  Dcmus). 

What  sort  of  a  drum  is  that  which  is  best  when  it  cannot  be 
beaten  ?     Why,  a  conun-r/Vunt,  of  course. 

A  wag,  on  hearing  that  a  man  had  given  up  chimney-sweeping, 
expressed  surprise,  as  he  thought  the  business  sooted  him. 

If  you  wish  to  have  plenty  of  room  in  a  railroad  car,  you  have 
only  to  cat  fried  onions  for  dinner.  Our  word  for  it  you  wont  be 
crowded  after  such  a  repast. 

Sydney  Smith  said  that  a  certain  person  was  so  fond  of  contra- 
diction, that  he  would  throw  up  the  window  in  the  middle  of  the 
nigbt,  and  contradict  the  watchman  who  was  calling  the  hour. 

A  man  had  a  sign  up,  "  Cheap  Ladies'  Shoes  for  sale  here." 
He  found  that  not  a  woman  entered  his  store.  No  wonder ;  the 
ladies  don't  like  to  be  called  cheap — they  want  to  be  called  dear. 

"  I  declare,  Mr.  Golekhumb,  you  have  read  everything." — 
"  Why,  ma'am,  after  working  thirty  years  as  a  trunk-maker,  it 
would  be  to  my  shame  if  I  didn't  know  something  of  the  literature) 
of  my  country !" 

At  Gibraltar,  thero  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water.  An  Irish 
officer  said,  "  he  was  easy  about  the  matter,  for  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  water;  if  he  only  got  his  tea  in  the  morning,  and  punch  at 
night,  it  was  all  that  he  wanted." 

Love  is  as  necessary  to  a  woman's  heart  as  a  fashionable  bonnet 
to  her  head.  Indeed,  we  think,  rather  more  so  ;  for  nothing  less 
than  a  large  measure  of  love  will  content  her ;  whereas  the  recent 
fashion  has  shown  that  she  can  be  satisfied  with  a  very  little  bonnet. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  ar.d  refined  MtscdUmtmu  rnmily  Jouma'.  devoted  tt> 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  profe  and  poetic  gem*,  and  original  tale*, 
■written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  ail  securiau  question*, 
it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  papekfjuthkiuluoh, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  *ho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  aa  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mammoth 
size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  i*  under 
the  mo*t  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  sujjgest.  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  tar  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,    one  year * ?2  °0 

4  subscribers,    "       "    7  CO 

10  "  »      "    15C0 

Any  person  sending  ns  sixtetn  subscribers  at  the  last  mr.  •hall  receive  the 
tevrnttenth  copy  gi 

One  copy  of  The  PlaO  or  orR  UFTOir,  and  one  copy  of  BAixor's  Pictorial, 
S4  p«r  annum.     Published  every  Satcrday.  by  M.  M-  BA.LLOU, 

Corner  cf  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  "" 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


THE  CAMEL  AND  HIS  DRIVER. 

This  fine  picture  is  thoroughly  oriental  in  its  character.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  desert  is  around  us  as  we  gaze  upon  it.  We 
behold  the  ocean  of  sand  extending  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  until 
its  hazy  confines  blend  with  the  stooping  sky.  On  the  left,  an 
Arab,  eating  his  frugal  meal,  is  offering  a  portion  of  it  to  the  un- 
gainly animal  that  is  at  once  his  friend,  his  ship,  his  wealth  and 
his  subsistence.  A  miscellaneous  load  is  strapped  on  the  back  of 
this  patient  beast  of  burthen — baggage,  forage,  the  gun  and  equip- 
ments of  the  owner,  a  hamper  of  live  fowls,  clothing  and  bedding 
— the  whole  worldly  wealth,  perhaps,  of  the  nomadic  Bcdoween. 
The  skeleton  of  a  camel  lying  on  the  sand,  and  the  presence  of  a 
bird  of  prey  perching  on  a  hillock,  suggest  some  of  the  casualties 


tri  ve  to  erop  as  they  walk,  jerking  the  rider  not  a  little.  They  are 
very  sparing  of  drinking.  I  hare  taken  camels  for  eleven  or 
twelve  days  without  a  drop  of  water.  All  of  them  did  not  drink 
even  when  we  came  to  water,  nor  did  any  drink  a  large  quantity, 
or  seem  disturbed  by  the  want  of  it,  although  the  sun  was  very 
powerful,  and  we  travelled  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  daily.  At  first 
they  are  difficult  to  ride.  The  rider  mounts  while  the  animal  is 
kneeling,  and  sits  like  a  lady,  with  the  right  leg  round  the  fore 
pummel  of  the  saddle.  In  rising,  the  camel  suddenly  straightens 
its  hind  legs  before  moving  either  of  the  fore  legs,  so  that  if  the 
rider  is  unprepared,  he  will  be  jerked  over  its  ears.  It  moves  the 
legs  of  each  side  alternately,  occasioning  a  long  undulating  mo- 
tion, which  sways  the  rider  to  and  fro  from  the  loins.     The  mo- 


cause,  for  very  many  days.  I  more  than  once  wished  to  go  up 
and  shoot  the  poor  creatures  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery,  but 
the  Arabs  have  superstitious  notions  on  this  point,  and  would  not 
suffer  it.  I  did  once  find  a  camel  that  had  been  stabbed  by  its 
master,  and  once  only.  The  poor  beast  had  been  exhausted,  and 
the  long,  broad  dagger  struck  into  his  heart.  It  must  have  been 
a  very  short  time  before  I  reached  the  spot,  as  the  blood  was 
almost  fresh.  The  camels  at  Grand  Cairo  are  remarkably  large 
and  powerful,  and  my  informant  told  me  they  are  very  proud,  and 
will  only  eat  their  food  from  their  master's  hand,  preferring  to 
starve  rather  than  receive  it  from  any  other  source.  It  is  evi- 
dently one  of  these  proud  Cairo  camels  that  the  artist  has  deline- 
ated in  the  engraving  before  as.    The  foot  of  the  camel  is  admir- 


TIIE   CAMEL   OF   THE    DESERT  AND    HIS    DRIVER. 


of  a  desert  pilgrimage.  The  open  mouth  of  the  camel  displays 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  animal — the  only  ruminant  one 
which  has  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pollen, 
who  has  furnished  some  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  these 
animals,  says : — "  While  being  laden,  they  testify  their  dislike  to 
any  packet  which  looks  unsatisfactory  in  point  of  size  or  weight 
as  it  is  carried  past  them,  although  when  it  is  once  on  their  backs 
they  continue  to  bear  it  with  the  patient  expression  of  counte- 
nance which,  I  fear,  passes  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  All  camels 
are  loaded  kneeling,  and  can  go  from  twenty-four  to  sixty  hours 
without  rest,  or  more  than  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food  which  they  can 
crop  off  a  thorny  bush  as  they  pass,  or  a  handful  of  barley  given 
them  by  their  master.  Pans  of  the  desert  are  strewn  with  small 
drab-colored  plants,  thorny  and  otherwise,  which  the  camels  con- 


tion,  however,  is  soon  learned,  and  when  fatigued  the  rider  can 
change  sides,  or  shift  his  posture  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  a 
traveller  places  his  whole  family,  wife  and  children,  in  one  pannier, 
fastened  to  the  saddle,  puts  himself  in  another  pannier  fastened  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  then  falls  in  with  a  caravan  and  accompa- 
nies it.  Dromedaries — the  finer  and  better  bred  camels — have 
sparer  frames  and  more  endurance,  and  arc  principally  led  by  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert.  They  object  either  to  going  up  or  down 
a  hill.  They  are  fond  of  kneeling  at  night  just  behind  the  ring  of 
Arabs  who  squat  round  the  fire,  and  they  rtretch  their  heads  over 
their  masters'  shoulders  to  snuff  up  the  heat  and  smoke,  which 
seems  to  content  them  vastly.  Between  Cairo  and  Suez,  I  saw 
more  than  one  camel  dead  or  dying.  They  socm  very  tenacious 
of  life,  as  they  remain  unable  to  rise  from  a  broken  limb,  or  other 


ably  adapted  for  walking  on  the  loose  sand,  being  composed  o 
large  elastic  pads,  which  spread  as  the  foot  is  placed  on  the  ground. 
To  guard  it  when  it  kneels  down  to  bo  loaded,  the  parts  of  it* 
body  on  which  its  weight  rests  are  defended  by  thick  callosities. 
The  largest  of  these  callosities  is  on  the  chest,  the  others  are  placed 
on  the  joints  of  the  legs.  The  Bactrian  camel  inhabits  Central 
A-iia,  Thibet  and  China.  It  is  distinguished  from  tho  Arabian 
camel  bv  possessing  two  humps.  To  the  Arabs,  tho  camel  is  an 
inestimable  gift.  Their  strength  and  flectness  is  extraordinary. 
Those  used  for  speed  alone  arc  capable  of  travelling  from  sixty  to 
ninety  miles  a  day.  Small  camels  can  carry  from  six  hundred  to 
cighthundred  pounds  weight,  and  large  ones  from  one  thousand 
to  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  for  thirty  to  thirty-five  mile* 
a-day. 
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ENLARtiEMENT    OF  THE  STATE  HOUSE,  BOSTON. 

The  fine  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  drawing  made  for 
our  paper  hy  Mr.  Champney,  and  shows  the  recent  addition  to 
the  State  House,  as  seen  from  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  The  structure 
has  been  superintended  by  two  boards  of  commissioners,  the  first 
being  Hon.  Charles  H.  Warren,  Samuel  K.  Hutchinson  and  Adam 
W.  Thaxtcr,  Jr.,  Esq*.,  the  second  and  present  committee  being 
Messrs.  Joseph  \V.  Richards,  S.  K.  Hutchinson  and  George  M. 
Thatcher.  G.  J.  F.  Bryant,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  was  the  architect 
employed  by  these  committees.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  new 
building  corresponds  in  style  with  the  old  portion  of  the  State 
House,  bo  that  when  the  old  and  new  structures  are  embraced  in 
one  view,  no  want  of  harmony  is  perceptible.  The  cellar  story  is 
divided  into  three  rooms  nnd  two  corridors,  the  latter  being  pro- 
vided with  stone  steps  to  reach  the  corridor  of  the  story  above, 
ocatcd  eighteen  inches  above   the  level  of  Mt.    Vernon   Street. 


The  main  body  of  the  cellar  is  appropriated  to  the  heating  appa- 
ratus— the  "  hot  water  apparatus  "  of  J.  J.  Walworth  4  Co.,  of 
this  city.  The  walls  of  this  story  are  of  stone  outside  and  brick 
inside.  The  basement  story  is  appropriated  to  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  The  passages  and  6tairs  are  used  as  thorough- 
fares, and  connect  directly  with  the  main  corridor  to  the  Doric 
Hall.  The  second  story  is  on  a  level  with  the  Doric  Hall.  The 
library  room,  occupying  the  entire  space  of  the  central  body  of 
the  enlargement,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  picture  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Pictorial.  The  entire  addition  is  fire- 
proof. The  floors  arc  formed  by  froincd  arches,  supported  by 
piers  in  the  first  story,  and  in  the  other  stories  by  iron  columns, 
iron  beams,  tics  and  skewbacks.  The  partitions  arc  all  of  brick, 
having  iron  doors  hung  to  iron  frames  fur  communication  with 
the  rooms,  and  wooden  fly-doors  outside  of  them,  for  general  con- 
venience.    The  floorings  are  all  covered  with  brick  paving,  with 


an  additional  covering  of  hard  pine  boards.  The  exterior  walls 
are  built  with  an  interior  air  space,  and  each  wall,  ceiling,  pier 
and  partition  is  covered  with  three  coats  of  plaster  laid  directly 
on  the  brick  work.  Each  window  has  its  exterior  and  interior 
finish  of  iron,  with  outside  shutters  to  the  area  windows,  and  in- 
side iron  shutters  to  the  remaining  windows.  The  sashes  and 
frames  of  the  windows,  and  the  stairs,  floors  and  ceilings  of  th« 
corridors,  are  also  of  iron.  All  the  roofs,  the  exterior  finish,  in- 
cluding gutters,  cornices,  belts,  pilasters,  capitals  and  bases,  are 
likewise  of  iron.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by  the  roof  iron  truss- 
es ;  and  the  walls,  roofs  and  finish  are  all  painted,  inside  and  out 
with  not  less  than  three,  and  in  many  cases,  six  coats  of  paint. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  the  enlargement,  was  $219,000. 
The  State  House,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  is  now  an  imposing  pile 
of  building,  while  its  serial  development*  have  typified  the  pro- 
gress of  the  commonwea'.th. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  B&llou's  Pictorial.) 


RITE  Hills 

OR, 

THE   NATCHEZ'    CAPTIYE. 

A  TALB  OP  TUB  KARLY  SETTLERS  OP  LOUISIANA. 


BY    AUSTIN    C.    BURDICK. 


[concluded.] 


CHAPTER  XX.— [continued.] 

The  old  chief  took  the  youth's  hand,  and  having  gazed  into  his 
fnco  a  few  moments,  he  said  : 

"  White  Hand,  you  once  gave  mo  an  oath,  hut  from  all  oaths 
you  have  ever  given  me  I  now  absolve  you.  Coqualla  has  told 
mo  all.  She  has  told  me  how  true  you  are  in  heart,  and  how  yet 
you  long  for  the  home  of  your  childhood.  I  do  not  think  your 
father  has  fallen  in  this  general  massacre,  for  his  place  is  strong, 
and  the  red  men  owe  hira  no  grudge.  Yet  he  may  have  fallen 
with  the  rest.  If  he  has,  you  may  sometime  find  opportunity  to 
reach  your  native  land.  But  you  are  under  no  oath  now.  Of 
what  has  now  happened  I  will  not  speak,  only  to  say  that  you 
cannot  see  nor  understand  all  that  has  led  us  to  this  fearful  work. 
You  cannot  know  the  wrongs  we  havo  suffered,  nor  the  wrongs 
with  which  we  were  threatened.  The  red  men  from  die  far  east 
have  been  hero,  and  they  have  told  us  how  the  white  men  of  Eng- 
land used  them  there.  Those  mighty  tribes  which  onco  dwelt  in 
peace  upon  the  great  shores  of  the  Atlantic  are  now  but  beggars 
in  the  land  which  is  by  right  their  heritage.  Every  coming  sun 
shines  upon  a  new  grave  of  the  red  man,  and  every  moon  finds 
them  driven  further  away  from  tho  holy  places  which  their  fond 
memory  clings  to  with  all  the  love  of  a  child  to  its  parent.  Ay — 
some  of  thoso  once  mighty  tribes  are  known  no  more ;  they  aro 
swept  away  entirely  by  the  plague  march  of  the  white  man.  And 
mark  me — those  tribes  which  have  most  readily  accepted  the  false, 
hollow  friendship  of  the  invader,  havo  the  most  surely  faded  away 
into  tho  shadows  of  death  and  oblivion. 

"  So  shall  it  bo  here.  The  story  of  the  white  man's  rule  is 
everywhere  the  same.  Where  a  tribe,  or  a  peoplo,  havo  made 
peace  and  accepted  the  friendship  of  the  French,  they  have  become 
weak  and  puny.  Their  blood  is  tainted  at  its  very  source,  and 
their  race  is  passing  away.  Licentiousness  is  not  among  the  least 
of  the  evils  which  work  to  this  end.  White  Hand,  I  have  a 
strange  love  for  thee,  but  I  hate  thy  people.  And  that  thy  father 
almost  hates  them  too,  has  drawn  my  heart  towards  him.  But 
wo  could  not  see  our  people  being  gradually  swept  away,  and  our 
homes  torn  from  us,  without  striking  this  blow.  Yet  Stung  Ser- 
pent has  fallen.  The  bullet  of  the  white  man  has  found  his  life. 
But  he  dies  content.     Tho  white  man  has  fallen  too." 

Tho  old  chieftain  sank  back  exhausted  as  ho  ceased  speaking, 
and  for  some  moments  he  remained  with  his  eyes  closed.  When 
he  opened  them  again,  White  Hand  spoke. 

*'  My  father,"  ho  said,  "  ere  the  hand  of  death  has  done  its 
work  upon  thee,  wilt  thou  not  tell  me  why  I  was  taken  from  my 
father's  house  f     Surely  you  cannot  object  to  tell  me  all  now  *" 

"  No,  my  child, — I  havo  no  objections,  for  I  never  promised  not 
to  tell.  And  when  I  sent  for  thee  now,  I  meant  to  tell  thee  all. 
Hand  me  that  cup." 

The  youth  reached  out  to  tho  low  stool  near  tho  bed,  where 
stood  a  cup  of  wine,  and  having  taken  it  up,  he  handed  it  to  the 
dying  man.  Stung  Serpent  drank  some  of  the  wine,  and  having 
returned  the  cup,  he  said  : 

"  Listen,  White  Hand,  for  you  shall  now  know  all,  and  you 
shall  then  know  how  much  you  are  indebted  to  tho  white  man 
whom  you  thought  your  friend  for  tho  captivity  you  havo  suffered. 
Do  you  remember  when  your  father  met  mo  in  tho  woods  near  his 
dwelling  !" 

"Yes,"  returned  White  Hand,  bending  over  with  eager  interest. 
"  Well,  I  had  then  been  to  see  Simon  Lobois.  By  somo  means 
he  learned  that  I  was  down  tho  river,  and  ho  sent  for  me.  He 
had  heard  that  I  was  a  savage  chieftain,  and  a  lover  of  gold.  I 
met  him  in  the  woods,  and  he  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  seize 
St.  Julien's  son  and  slay  him,  and  for  this  ho  offered  to  pay  me  a 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.  But  I  spurned  the  offer,  and  left  him. 
I  came  home,  and  told  my  brother  what  Lobois  had  said  to  me, 
and  he  pondered  upon  the  subject  in  a  new  light.  You  know  the 
Natchez  often  send  messengers  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  tho  Great 
Sun  had  wished  to  send  a  white  messenger  to  the  white  man's 
God,  even  as  we  told  you  when  you  first  came  here.  At  length  I 
fell  in  with  his  views,  and  I  knew  of  no  one  whose  spirit  would 
bo  surer  of  admission  to  your  God  than  the  spirit  of  Louis  St. 
Julien,  for  I  knew  him  to  be  a  good  youth.  So  I  returned  to  your 
father's  house  and  saw  Lobois  again,  and  he  told  me  ho  had  hired 
a  party  of  Chickasaws  to  kill  you,  but  that  you  and  your  com- 
panion had  killed  them  all — six  of  them.  I  then  offered  to  do 
what  ho  wished.  But  this  time  his  wants  had  received  an  addi- 
tion. He  not  only  wantud  the  son  killed,  but  ho  wanted  the 
daughter  captured  and  carried  off  towards  Now  Orleans.  I  agreed 
to  this  ;  but  I  made  him  give  mo  a  written  promiso  to  pay  me  the 
money  when  the  work  should  be  done.  He  hesitated  at  first,  but 
ho  at  length  wrote  the  pledge  and  signed  it ;  and  then  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Louise  should  bo  left  upon  the  bank  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  at  tho  end  of  the  middle  trail,  and  I  pledged  myself  to 
take  you  with  me  and  kill  you,  for  you  know  this  had  boon  my 
purpose  in  seeking  you. 

"  Well,  I  went  at  onco  and  found  a  party  of  twenty  Chickasaws, 
and  for  fifty  pieces  of  gold  they  promised  to  hover  about  tho  place 
until  they  could  seiie  you  both.    They  did  so.    When  they  had 


carried  you  08  far  as  tho  wide  creek,  they  separated,  ton  of  them 
waiting  for  me,  and  the  other  ten  keeping  on  with  the  maiden 
towards  the  great  lake.  When  I  reached  our  village,  I  had  firmly 
resolved  to  put  you  to  death,  that  you  might  carry  our  message  to 
your  God.  The  first  obstacle  I  met  with  was  my  daughter.  She 
saw  you,  and  she  begged  of  me  to  give  you  to  her.  But  the  next 
obstacle  staggered  me.  When  you  refused  to  carry  the  messago 
I  would  send,  but  pledged  yourself  to  make  new  complaint  to 
your  God  against  us,  I  was  puzzled.  I  conferred  with  my  brother, 
and  he  said  if  you  would  promiso  to  pray  for  us,  we  would  spare 
you.  Yet  my  promise  to  Lobois  troubled  mo ;  but  you  became 
my  son-in-law,  and  I  would  not  kill  you  then.  Now  you  know 
all." 

"  But  the  paper — the  pledge — you  had  of  Lobois — where  is  it !" 
uttered  White  Hand. 

"  It  is  safe.  Coqualla,  go  to  my  closet,  and  you  will  find  it  in 
the  oaken  casket." 

The  princess  went,  and  in  the  box  she  found  the  paper,  which 
she  handed  to  her  father.  He  took  it,  and  having  opened  it,  he 
handed  it  to  White  Hand,  saying,  as  he  did  so : 

"Here — it  is  yours.     And  now  all  I  ask  is  pardon." 
"  For  all  that  you  have  done  to  me,"  murmured  the  youth,  "  I 
pardon  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul ;  for  you  may  have  been 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  saving  my  life.     Had  you 
not  taken  me,  another  would,  and  I  should  not  have  lived.     So  I 
shall,  after  all,  remember  Stung  Serpent  with  more  of  gratitude 
than  of  complaint  or  anger." 
"  Do  you  mean  that  1" 
"I  do." 

Stung  Serpent  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  caught  the 
youth  by  the  hand. 

"  Coqualla,"  he  whispered,  "  where  art  thou  V 
"  Here,  my  father." 

"  I  have  been  kind  to  thee.     If  it  lays  in  thy  power,  help  White 
Hand  to  his  people.    Is  it  Coqualla  I  see  1" 
"  Yes.     Are  you  faint  V 

"  Faint  ?  Stung  Serpent  faint  ?  No !  Up,  warriors  of  the 
Natchez,  and  strike  for  your  homes  !  Who  shall  fear  tho  dastards 
now  ?  My  braves,  remember  the  trophies  you  havo  won  under 
Stung  Serpent's  lead.  Strike — strike,  now,  for  your  honor,  your 
homes,  and  for  the  tombs  of  your  ancestors  1  Sink  your  blades 
to  the  pole,  and  leave  not  a  man  of  them  all  to  tell  their  king  the 
tale  !     Now  I     On — to  the  death  !" 

One  long,  loud  war-cry  followed  this  paroxysm,  and  as  it  ended 
in  a  low,  gurgling  sound,  tho  chieftain  sank  back.  Coqualla 
moved  to  his  side  and  knelt  over  him,  and  in  a  moment  more  the 
loud  cries  of  the  women  rent  the  air,  for  the  Stung  Serpent  was 
deadl 


CHAPTER  XXL 


A     STRANGE     RITE. 


There  was  consternation  for  a  while  in  the  village  of  tho  White 
Apple  when  it  was  known  that  Stung  Serpent  was  dead,  for  he 
had  been  an  important  man  among  the  Natchez.  Tho  corpse  of 
the  prince  was  laid  upon  his  bed,  dressed  in  rude  magnificence, 
with  a  crown  of  red  and  white  feathers  upon  his  brow.  About 
him  were  hung  his  weapons,  and  the  calumets  which  had  been 
given  to  him  during  his  life  time  to  propitiate  his  favor.  Also 
near  the  head  of  the  bed  stood  a  pole,  upon  which  were  painted 
some  score  and  more  of  red  rings,  which  were  to  signify  the  num- 
ber of  warriors  he  had  killed  in  battle.  His  relatives  and  imme- 
diate attendants  were  assembled  about  the  bed,  and  ever  and  anon 
they  would  offer  him  food  as  though  he  were  alive,  and  when  ho 
would  not  touch  it  they  howled  in  mad  grief  and  despair. 

At  the  end  of  four  days,  the  body  was  made  ready  for  the  grave, 
and  nine  persons,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  remained  fasting 
by  it.  Two  of  them  were  his  wives ;  then  his  cup-bearer  and 
pipe-bearer ;  then  one  noble-looking  woman  whom  he  had  loved, 
but  never  could  marry  on  account  of  her  birth,  while  the  remain- 
ing four  were  old  women  who  had  volunteered  to  accompany  tho 
prince  on  his  mysterious  pilgrimage. 

"  And  aro  all  these  people  to  die  V  asked  White  Hand,  after  he 
and  Coqualla  had  retired  to  their  own  dwelling. 

"  Yes.  And  but  for  the  intercessions  of  my  father  himself, 
many  more  would  have  died." 

"  It  is  a  cruel  practice,"  said  the  youth,  sadly. 

"  Cruel  I"  repeated  the  princess,  in  surprise.  "  Why  do  you 
say  so  V 

"Because  one  death  is  enough.  Why  should  so  mnny  be 
added  ?" 

"  Ah,"  answered  Coqualla,  ingenuously,  "  yon  do  not  under- 
stand. Your  people  have  not  such  love  for  the  departed  as  we 
have.  It  is  a  long,  dark  road  which  my  father  has  now  to  travel, 
and  surely  it  is  fitting  he  should  have  company." 

"  And  does  this  always  happen  when  one  of  your  people  dies  1" 

"  Certainly  ;  though  some  have  not  so  many  companions  ;  but 
all  have  one.  When  tho  last  Great  Sun  died,  there  were  one 
hundred  who  went  to  keep  him  company  over  the  dark  road." 

"So  many?" 

"  Yes, — and  of  course  they  were  happy,  for  with  him  they  were 
at  once  admitted  to  the  happy  home  where  the  Great  Spirit  is.'' 

"  But,"  queried  Whito  Hand,  "  Stuug  Serpent  has  been  dead 
now  four  days,  and  these  people  will  not  die  until  to-night.  How 
then  shall  they  go  together  ?" 

"  Ah,"  returned  Coqualla,  with  a  faint  smile,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  a  pity  for  her  companion's  ignorance,  "  my  father's  spirit 
will  not  start  alone.  It  remains  near  the  old  body  until  tho  other 
spirits  join  it,  and  then  they  all  go  off  together^  Do  you  not 
understand  1" 


"Y« 

"  And  is  it  not  right  and  proper?" 

"  It  is,  if  you  think  so ;  but  I  should  hardly  dare  give  my 
voice  in  favor  of  it.  Why,  look,  Coqualla,  and  tell  me  if  this 
very  thing  has  not  already  reduced  your  nation  from  a  onco 
powerful  people  to  a  mere  handful." 

"My  father  spoke  of  that  ere  ho  died,"  answered  tho  princess, 
thoughtfully.  "  Ho  said  he  wished  only  his  few  immediate  com- 
panions to  go  with  him  beyond  tho  gravo,  and  even  they  must  be 
old  people." 

"  And  he  was  right,  Coqualla.  I  have  heard  that  tho  Natchez 
were  once  a  mighty  race — a  great  nation,  numbering  their  war- 
riors by  the  many  thousands,  and  now  they  have  only  a  very  few 
hundred.  In  a  large  community,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  births  will  not  much  overrun  the  deaths,  by  nature.  But  fee 
here — not  only  do  your  people  die  off  as  do  others,  but  for  every 
one  who  dies  naturally  from  one  to  a  hundred  more  must  be  killed 
to  keep  them  company." 

"I  know,"  said  Coqualla,  thoughtfully, — "I  know.  But  still 
it  were  cruel  to  send  my  father's  spirit  away  over  the  dark,  long 
trail  alone.  Your  people  do  not  think  of  this.  They  do  not 
think  of  the  loved  spirit  wandering  away  in  tho  dark  alone." 

"  Yes,  they  do,  Coqualla." 

"  They  do  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  yet  they  send  them  no  company." 

"  Ah,  their  company  comes  from  the  other  way,"  spoke  White 
Hand,  softly  and  sweetly.  "  When  a  human  soul  departs,  we,  or 
I,  believe  that  the  loved  ones  who  havo  gono  before  come  down 
to  lead  the  new-born  spirit  away  to  heaven.  I  have  a  mother 
there,  Coqualla,  and  I  think  she  will  come  down  to  earth  when 
my  spirit  departs,  and  welcome  me  to  the  home  of  the  blest  ones. 
Surely  they  know  the  way  through  the  dark  valley  better  than  we 
could,  or  better  than  any  others  of  earth  " 

Gradually  the  Indian  girl's  hands  were  brought  together  over 
her  bosom,  and  her  head  was  bowed.  When  she  looked  up,  there 
was  a  strange  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a  soft,  hopeful  expression 
dwelt  upon  her  dusky  features. 

"White  Hand,"  she  whispered,  "tell  me  that  again." 

"Is  not  the  theme  more  pleasing  than  the  strangling  of  helpless 
victims  over  the  grave  of  the  dead  ?"  the  youth  asked,  kindly. 

"  Yes — yes.     But  tell  me  more." 

And  White  Hand  went  on  and  whispered  into  his  companion's 
ear  the  whole  of  his  own  pure  faith  in  God  and  the  risen  Saviour ; 
and  when  he  had  done,  the  princess  murmured : 

"  It  is  sweet,  and  it  is  better  than  the  faith  I  have  been  taught." 

She  bowed  her  head  again,  and  this  time  she  remained  a  long 
while  thoughtful ;  and  when  she  next  looked  up,  a  change  had 
come  over  her  countenance. 

"  White  Hand,"  she  said,  "  I  promised  my  father  that  I  would 
help  you  escape  from  hero,  if  you  wished.  What  have  I  to  remain 
here  for  f  My  father  is  dead ;  I  have  no  brother  or  sister,  and  the 
ways  of  my  people  are  not  pleasant  to  mo.  May  I  not  go  with 
youV 

The  youth  threw  his  arms  about  tho  fair  speaker's  neck,  and 
drew  her  upon  his  bosom. 

"  Coqualla,  speak  but  the  word,  and  I'll  die  in  thy  service,  if 
necessary,  to  lead  you  to  my  father's  home.  O,  we  will  not  be 
separated." 

At  this  moment  Pricked  Arm  made  her  appearance  at  the  door 
of  the  lodge,  and  informed  the  inmates  that  the  funeral  was  about 
to  commence.  So  Whito  Hand  and  Coqualla  went  out,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dwelling  of  Stung  Serpent,  where  they  found  the 
bearers  already  with  the  body  upon  their  shoulders.  Calmly  the 
mourning  procession  moved  on,  approaching  the  grave  in  circles, 
those  who  were  to  suffer  strangulation  at  the  place  of  sepulchre 
walking  before  the  corpse,  with  the  leathern  ropes  about  their  necks. 
***** 

Tho  burial  was  over.  Stung  Serpent  reposed  in  his  gravo,  and 
by  his  side  lay  the  bodies  of  thoso  who  had,  in  obedience  to  the 
cruel  faith  and  custom,  given  up  their  lives  that  they  might  keep 
their  loved  chief  company  in  his  dark  journey.  And  once  more 
the  Natchez  commenced  their  mad  orgies  over  their  victory,  for 
they  were  not  yet  satiated. 

Late  at  night,  while  tho  warriors  were  dancing  and  howling  in 
the  square,  Pricked  Arm  came  to  White  Hand's  lodge  and  called 
him  out.  The  youth  could  not  seo  her  face  in  tho  gloom,  but 
from  the  manner  of  her  breathing,  he  could  tell  that  she  was 
deeply  moved  by  something. 

"  White  Hand,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  a  point 
where  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the  square,  "  our  plot  has 
worked  exceeding  well.  Not  a  blow  has  been  struck  save  here  at 
Natchez  ;  so  the  great  mass  of  the  French  are  saved.  But  thou 
art  in  danger  here.  The  moment  the  Natchez  find  that  their  plan 
has  failed,  they  will  suspect  thee,  for  it  1ms  been  whispered  that 
you  visited  the  temple,  and  tho  Great  Sun,  when  he  looked 
towards  the  west  for  the  moon  last  night,  and  saw  it  not,  was  per- 
plexed. This  night  they  saw  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time, 
and  they  remembered,  for  the  first  time,  too,  that  the  moon  ought 
to  have  been  a  week  old.  Amid  their  mad  joy,  they  havo  not 
thought  of  this  before.  But  they  think  of  it  now,  and  fear  has 
already  seized  upon  some  of  them,  though  those  few  keep  it  to 
themselves.     Now  you  can  judge  how  much  risk  you  run." 

"  And  will  they  suspect  mo  V  the  youth  uttered,  tremulously. 

"  They  will  be  likely  to ;  for  you  are  of  tho  hated  people,  and 
your  powerful  friend  is  dead.  Dark,  angry  eyes  have  been  bent 
upon  you,  because  you  have  shown  your  loathing  of  the  cruelties 
you  have  witnessed.  And,  again,  the  French  will  soon  be  on  the 
Natchez  trail.  The  future  is  dark  for  us  all,  but  you  may  escape. 
Can  you  not  remember  the  trail  by  which  you  came  V 
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"  I  fear  not." 

"  But  you  can  follow  it  part  way  from  here  *" 

"  Yes,  for  it  is  broad  towards  the  village." 

"  Then  yon  can  take  the  river.  You  know  the  southern  trail. 
You  went  it  once  hunting  with  Stung  Serpent." 

*'  Yes — I  remember  that." 

"  Then  all  is  safe.  Follow  that  trail  to  the  right,  and  it  will 
bring  you  out  upon  the  river  fifteen  miles  below  here.  Among  a 
clump  of  brakes,  thcro  you  will  find  a  canoe.  It  is  mine.  Take 
it  and  float  down  the  river.  Still  retain  your  present  garb,  and 
let  tho  walnut  stain  be  upon  your  face.  In  that  way  you  may 
escape  the  Natchez,  should  any  of  them  meet  you,  and  by  your 
speech  you  could  quickly  convince  the  French.  I  can  do  no  more 
for  vou.  I  would  have  saved  all  tho  French  if  I  could,  for  I 
loved  them ;  yet  I  must  follow  the  fortunes  of  my  own  people." 

Whito  Hand  thanked  the  old  princess  for  her  kindness,  and  with 
a  thoughtful  step  ho  returned  to  his  lodge.  Coqualla  asked  him 
what  Pricked  Arm  had  wanted,  and  ho  sat  down  and  told  her  all. 

"  And  will  you  go  V  the  princess  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  must.     But  Coqualla,  have  you  changed  your  mind  1" 

"  Only  to  be  more  strongly  bound  to  thec.  And  yet,"  she  ad- 
ded, putting  her  arms  about  her  husband's  neck,  "speak  but  one 
wor(l — simply  whisper  to  me — that  thou  wouldst  rather  go'  free 
from  earo  or  thought  of  me,  and — " 

"Hush,  Coqualla!  You  wrong  mo  now.  0,1  should  never 
sleep  in  peace  again,  did  I  think  thou  remainedst  here  when  thy 
wish  was  with  me.     But  wo  must  flee  to-night." 

"  I  am  all  ready,  dearest." 

"But  we  need  provisions. " 

"  I  have  such  all  prepared  as  we  can  carry." 

"  Then  you  have  thought  of  this  «" 

"  Yes.  But  O,  speak  the  truth,  my  love.  If  within  thy  inmost 
toul  there  dwells  a  thought — " 

"  It  is  all  of  love  for  thee,  Coqualla,"  interrupted  the  youth, 
seeing  at  once  her  drift.  "  So  let  me  hear  no  more  of  it.  Now 
let  us  prepare." 

"  Bless  thec,"  murmured  the  fair  girl,  sinking  upon  her  com- 
panion's bosom.  "  O,  since  we  first  spoke  of  this,  my  heart  has 
sunk  deep  down  in  its  darkest  mood  when  the  thought  of  staying 
hero  has  dwelt  with  me.  Those  sweet  words  you  whispered  to  mo 
have  been  with  me  ever  since,  and  they  have  wrought  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  my  feelings.  When  wo  get  to  our  new  home,  wo 
will  talk  more  about  it,  and  you  shall  teach  me  to  read  the  great 
book  wherein  these  precious  truths  are  written." 

"  I  will,"  promised  White  Hand.  "But  the  night  comes  on; 
the  morning  will  be  speedily  approaching.  Come — we  will  talk 
on  tho  way." 

With  quick  movements  the  two  companions  collected  their 
effects — Coqualla  taking  her  bow  and  quiver,  and  White  Hand 
his  gun.  They  divided  the  provisions,  which  they  carried  in 
pouches  suspended  under  the  left  arm,  and  which  consisted  of 
boiled  corn  bread  and  dried  venison.  Then  they  selected  the 
stoutest  moccasons,  and  having  bound  them  firmly  on,  and  assumed 
their  light  burdens,  they  glided  out  into  the  open  air.  A  fire  was 
still  burning  in  the  square,  and  some  of  the  Indians  were  dancing 
around  it,  while  some  lay  about  drunk,  and  others  had  gone  to 
their  lodges.  Stealthily  the  fugitives  crept  along  under  tho  shade 
of  their  own  dwelling,  and  having  crossed  over  to  the  next  square, 
they  passed  behind  the  house  of  Stung  Serpent,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments moro  they  were  without  tho  enclosure.  It  was  a  wide  trail 
into  which  they  struck,  and  the  way  was  plain  to  them  both. 

Just  as  tho  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  east,  the 
fugitives  reached  the  great  river,  and  without  much  trouble  they 
found  the  brake  and  the  canoe.  They  easily  pulled  the  light  craft 
from  its  nest,  and  dragged  it  to  tho  river.  It  was  a  smooth,  beau- 
tifully finished  boat,  fashioned  from  a  huge  log  of  yellow  pine, 
and  seasoned  without  crack  or  check.  Into  this  the  adventurers 
put  their  little  store,  and  then,  with  hopeful  hearts,  they  entered, 
and  pushed  out  into  tho  broad  stream. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


REUNION    UNDER   A    CLOUD. 


Slowlt  and  painfully  dragged  away  the  hours  and  the  days  to 
the  poor  sick  wife  in  New  Orleans.  Old  Loppa  was  very  kind, 
and  so  was  the  physician.  Yet  Louise  had  a  very  severe  sickness, 
and  a  part  of  tho  time  she  was  out  of  her  head.  But  gradually 
the  delirium  passed  away,  and  she  was  at  length  able  to  sit  up. 
Three  weeks  had  she  lain  thus  ere  she  could  rise  from  her  bed  ; 
but  on  the  fourth  week  she  was  able  to  walk  about  the  room.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  week  that  her  husband  returned. 
He  found  her  sitting  up,  eating  an  orange,  and  his  countenance 
bore  a  selfish  smile  as  he  saw  the  color  coming  back  to  her  cheeks. 
He  embraced  her  warmly,  and  if  he  noticed  the  cold  shudder  that 
ran  through  her  frame,  as  he  did  so,  he  did  not  speak  of  it. 

"  Have  I  been  away  longer  than  you  expected  t"  he  asked,  as 
h»  took  a  seat  by  her  side. 

"  No,"  was  the  quiet  reply,  "  for  I've  expected  nothing  about  it." 

"  Ah  !"  uttered  Simon,  with  show  of  chagrin. 

"  I  have  been  too  sick  to  expect  anything,"  explained  Louise. 

"  O  !"  uttered  the  husband,  more  mildly. 

"  Yes — I  have  been  very  sick.  I  even  feared  at  one  time  I 
should  never  seo  you  again." 

There  was  something  so  piquant  in  this  that  Simon  was  sure 
there  was  sarcasm  in  it,  but  he  chose  not  to  expose  his  doubts. 

"  I,  too,  have  been  laid  up,"  ho  said,  after  gazing  into  her  face 
for  some  moments. 

"Ah — how'  I  noticed  your  hand  was  rolled  in  rags.  What 
has  happened  f     Have  you  been  fighting  the  wicked  Indians  I" 

Again  Simon  bit  his  lip,  but  ho  kept  calm. 


"  I  have  had  a  bit  of  a  duel  on  your  account,  my  love." 
"  Is  it  possible  ?     How  was  it  I" 

"  I  hoard  you  insulted  most  grossly,  and  I  would  not  bear  it." 
"  You  should  not  have  borne  it,  at  least,  if  you  loved  your  wife. 
But  who  was  it  I" 
"  Goupart  St.  Denis." 
Louise  started. 

"  Explain,"  she  said,  earnestly  and  eagerly. 
"  11a  !  the  name  moves  you,  does  it  I" 

"  Why  should  it  not  1  You  know  he  was  once  a  lover  of 
mine." 

This  open  avowal,  so  frank  and  honest,  seemed  to  please  Lobois, 
and  ho  went  on  to  explain  : 

"  No  matter  what  was  said,  but  St.  Denis  struck  me.  Of  courso 
I  challenged  him.  We  chose  swords.  Your  father  was  present. 
He  would  havo  stopped  it  if  ho  could,  for  he  feared  I  should  get 
hurt." 

"As  you  did." 

"  Listen.     Wo  fenced  awhile,  and  I  found  that  the  boy  was  at 
my  mercy.     Twice  I  refused  to  press  my  point  upon  his  open 
bosom.     Finally,  when  I  saw  that  'twould  ba  downright  murder 
for  me  to  kill  him,  I  bade  him  put  up  Lis  sword.     Ho  asked  mo 
for  what — for  he  knew  not  that  1  only  toyed  with  him.     '  This  is 
only  boy's  play,'  said  I.     '  Then  put  up  your  sword,'  said  he.     I 
did  so,  and  just  as  my  point  touched  the  ground,  lie  brought  mo  a 
blow  across  tho  hand.     What  do  you  think  of  that  1" 
"Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  speak  my  thoughts." 
"  Surely  you  ought.     What  do  you  think  of  it  t" 
"  Well,  then,  I  think  you  have  told  mo  a  very  fine  story." 
"  Eh  ?     Do  you  doubt  my  word  J" 

"Doubt  yout  Doubt  the  word  of  Simon  Lobois!  Believe 
that  my  own  husband  could  speak  falsehood  f  Never,  Simon, — 
never !" 

Sharply  the  scamp  looked  into  Louise's  face,  but  ho  could 
detect  nothing  there,  save  a  calm,  cool  expression  of  utter  sim- 
plicity ;  yet  he  knew  she  was  quizzing  him. 

"But  you  did  not  tell  me  how  this  all  came  out,"  she  said. 
"  What  did  you  do  after  Goupart  had  struck  you  on  the  hand  >" 

"  What  could  I  do  ?  My  hand  was  powerless.  I  might  havo 
knocked  him  down  with  my  left  hand,  but  I  spared  him.  Ho  was 
beneath  all  notice,  save  that  of  mere  contempt." 

"  Poor  Goupart  I  Did  ho  know  how  deep  was  your  contempt 
for  him  !" 

"  What  mean  yout" 

"  Why,  simply  that  you  could  havo  inflicted  no  worse  punish- 
ment upon  him  than  to  have  let  him  know  that  you  held  him  in 
contempt.     It  must  have  nearly  killed  him  1" 

"  Look  ye,  my  tine  girl,  you  are  venturing  on  dangerous  ground. 

You  may  say  too  much  !"  uttered  Lobois,  now  showing  his  anger. 

Louise  bowed  her  head  a  moment,  and  she  seemed  to  think 

that  her  companion  spoke  the  truth,  for  she  quickly  replied,  after 

she  looked  up  : 

"Excuse  me — pardon  me.  I  have  but  just  recovered  from  a 
severe  sickness,  and  my  first  feelings  were  naturally  thoso  of  joy 
and  gladness,  and  you  know  how  often  you  and  I  have  joked  and 
pestered  each  other.  We  have  often  said  very  hard  things  in  jest, 
and  I  have  even  pulled  your  hair  till  you  fairly  cried  with  pain, 
and  yet  you  never  got  provoked  before." 

This  was  spoken  so  earnestly,  and  with  so  much  apparent  feel- 
ing, that  Simon  was  mollified  in  a  moment. 

"  Let  it  pass,"  he  said,  "  let  it  pass — only  in  future  choose  a 
light  occasion  for  light  conversation.     And  now  to  something  of 
more  importance.     When  can  you  bo  ready  to  go  up  the  river  1" 
"At  any  time,"  answered  Louise. 

"  Very  well.  I  will  see  the  physician  this  evening,  and  bo  gov- 
erned somewhat  by  his  advice." 

Shortlv  alter  this,  Lobois  went  out,  and  when  ho  returned,  he 
reported  that  tho  doctor  would  come  in  the  morning.  So  that 
night  Louise  was  left  with  Loppa,  and  on  the  next  morning  the 
doctor  came,  and  with  him  cume  the  anxious  husband.  The  for- 
mer examined  his  patient  carefully,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  wife  should  not  undertake  the  journey  under  a  week,  at 
least. 

"  Then  I  believe  I  shall  go  to  Biloxi.  There  is  a  ship  ready  to 
sail,  and  I  have  some  business  to  do  there." 

Louise  expressed  her  entire  willingness,  so  Simon  resolved  to 
go.  In  truth  he  was  now  expecting  soon  to  be  master  of  an  im- 
mense fortune,  and  he  was  preparing  the  way  to  put  it  to  imme- 
diate use,  his  main  object  being  to  obtain  a  profitable  cargo  to  re- 
turn to  France,  whither  he  meant  to  take  his  wife  as  soon  as  he 
could  dispose  of  the  few  remaining  obstacles  that  stood  in  his 
way.  He  started  that  very  night  for  Biloxi,  and  his  wife  was 
once  more  left  to  the  kind  care  of  her  sable  attendant. 

A  week  passed  away,  and  her  husband  came  not.  She  had 
now  so  far  regained  her  health  that  she  could  walk  out  in  com- 
pany with  Loppa,  and  the  rose  was  all  back  to  her  check. 

Another  week  passed,  and  she  was  well,  and  just  as  she  began 
to  wonder  if  any  accident  had  happened  to  her  husband,  he  made 
his  appearance.  That  very  day  there  was  a  barge  to  start  up  the 
river.  New  Orleans  was  all  alarm  and  excitement.  The  garri- 
son at  Natchez  had  been  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  nearly  every 
soul  murdered  !  Only  six  had  escaped,  and  four  of  those  had  this 
very  morning  reached  the  town.  Governor  Perier  had  sent  mes- 
sengers up  to  the  plantations  along  on  the  river  to  put  the  French 
on  their  guard  ;  and  now  this  barge,  full  of  soldiers,  was  about  to 
start  up  to  see  if  any  assistance  was  required  anywhere  on  the 
way,  and  in  the  meantime  a  council  of  officers  was  to  be  held  to 
determine  what  further  should  be  done. 
Lobois  gained  passage  for  himself  and  wife,  but  they  were  forced 
I  to  put  up  with  suoh  accommodations  as  the  others  had,  save  that 


red  place  was  fixed  for  Louise,  near  the  stern,  in  consider- 
ation of  her  recent  illness. 

Of  course  the  passage  up,  against  tho  current,  was  slow,  the 
heavy  barge  not  making  a  headway  of  over  three  miles  an  hour, 
and  stopping  sometimes  at  the  few  plantations  on  the  way,  so  that 
it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  that  they  reached  the 
establishment  of  Brion  St.  Julien.  But  the  captain  of  the  boat 
concluded  not  to  go  up  to  the  chateau,  so  Simon  and  his  wife  were 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  Walnut  River,  and  from  thence  they  made 
their  way  up  on  foot. 

They  had  gained  about  half  the  distance,  when  they  were 
startled,  on  making  a  turn  upon  the  river's  bank,  by  seeing  a  small 
canoe  ahead  with  two  Indians  in  it.  • 

"  By  the  book !"  uttered  Lobois,  after  gazing  upon  the  strange 
scene  a  few  moments,  "  they  arc  Natchez  Indians.  Do  the  villains 
mean  harm  here  1" 

"  Rather  a  small  party  for  that,"  said  Louise,  upon  whose  mind 
the  sight  of  a  Natchez  had  not  that  peculiar  effect  that  it  had  upou 
her  companion's. 

"  But  we'll  watch  them.  Here — let  us  keep  further  away  from 
the  bank,  and  then  wo  can  follow  them,  and  not  be  seen.  They 
surely  mean  to  approach  the  house." 

"  Perhaps  they  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  house  there,"  sug- 
gested Louise.  "And,"  she  added,  as  a  quick  thought  seemed  to 
strike  her,  "may  they  not,  in  coming  down  the  river,  have  dis- 
covered the  barge,  and  put  in  here  to  escape  danger — never  dream- 
ing that  they  were  coming  upon  an  enemy  V 

"  By  my  soul,  Louise,  you  are  right !  Let  us  hasten  on,  and 
have  them  caught.  We  can  easily  reach  the  house  now  by  this 
cross  path.  Come — let's  hasten,  and  we'll  have  them  captured. 
Of  course  they  had  a  hand  in  the  dreadful  massacre." 

Louise  made  no  objections  to  this,  and  accordingly  they  took 
the  cross  path,  and  ere  long  they  reached  the  garden.  Half  way 
np  the  wide  path  they  walked,  and  here  they  came  to  the  closed 
gate  of  the  barricade ;  but  a  few  loud  calls  from  Simon  brought 
old  Tony  forth,  and  they  wcro  soon  within  the  enclosure.  Tho 
faithful  negro  could  at  first  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  He  gazed 
upon  the  "  apperashun,"  as  he  afterwards  called  it,  and  finally  a 
big  tear  rolled  down  his  sable  cheek. 

"  Ma'm'selle  Louise  I"  he  gasped,  extending  his  broad  hands. 
"Bless  God!" 

With  glistening  eyes  she  returned  the  faithful  fellow's  grasp  and 
salutation,  and  then  bounded  away  towards  the  house,  for  sho  saw 
her  father  upon  the  piazza ;   she  waited  not  for  her  husband  now. 

"Father!" 

The  frantic  parent  caught  his  child  to  his  bosom,  and  with 
streaming  eyes  he  murmured  his  thanks,  for  in  that  moment  of 
reunion  he  forgot  the  dark  cloud  that  hung  over  his  loved  ono. 

Before  tho  old  man  had  found  his  tongue,  Simon  had  reached 
the  piazza. 

"  My  father,"  he  uttered,  "  forgive  me  if  I  am  abrupt, — but  you 
have  heard  of  the  dreadful  massacre  at  Fort  Rosalie  I" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  there  are  two  Natchez  Indians  making  their  way  up 
here  in  a  canoe.  Perhaps  they  know  not  of  our  habitation.  Lot 
men  be  sent  out  at  once  to  capture  them,  and  we  will  interrogate 
them,  at  least." 

That  was  enough  for  Tony,  for  he  had  followed  Simon  to  the 
house,  and  heard  this  remark.  Ever  since  the  abduction  of  his 
young  "  mas'r  and  missus,"  he  had  longed  to  get  hold  of  an  In- 
dian, and  here  was  a  chance. 

"  Only  two  ob  'urn,  d'ye  say,  Mas'r  Simon  ?" 

"  That's  all,  Tony." 

"  I'll  hab  'urn !"  And  with  this  the  stout  Afric  disappeared, 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  he  had  four  stout  companions  at  his 
heels  on  his  way  to  the  river. 

In  the  meantime,  Simon  followed  the  marquis  and  his  child  into 
the  house,  and  when  they  reached  the  sitting-room,  they  found  St. 
Denis  there.  He  looked  up-  and  saw  the  marquis  ;  then  ho  saw 
Simon  Lobois,  and  then — his  eye  rested  upon  that  femalo  form. 
He  started  to  his  feet,  and  turned  pale  as  death.  That  loved  face 
was  turned  upon  him  ;  those  soft  eyes,  now  swimming  in  tears, 
were  bent  upon  his  own,  and  her  name  dwelt  upon  his  lips. 

"My  wife,  Monsieur  St.  Denis,"  said  Lobois,  in  malignant 
triumph. 

"  O,  my  soul !"  burst  from  the  wretched  man's  lips,  and  cover- 
ing his  face  with  his  hands,  he  sank  back  upon  his  chair. 

Louise  seemed  upon  the  point  of  speaking,  but  at  that  momont 
the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  sound  of  voices  were  heard  in  the  hall, 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  door  was  thrown  unceremoniously  open. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A    BOMBWUAT    STARTLING    DEVELOPMENT.      FINALS. 

"Bless  de  Lord  !"  cried  old  Tony,  bounding  into  the  hall  at  a 
wild  hop,  and  planting  himself  directly  in  the  middle  of  tho  floor. 
"  We's  cotched  'um,  mas'r, — we's  cotched  'um,  an'  here  dcy  am !" 

At  this  White  Hand  and  Coqualla  camo  forward — for  the  reader 
has  probably  already  discovered  them  as  tho  occupants  of  the 
canoe.  Simon  Lobois  was  the  first  to  recognize,  beneath  the 
Natchez  garb  and  the  walnut  stain,  the  youth  whom  ho  had  hoped 
to  destroy,  and  a  stifled  cry  broke  from  his  lips,  while  he  turned 
pale  and  trembled  like  an  aspen. 

The  next  to  recognize  the  living  truth  was  Louise,  and  with  one 
bound  the  brother  and  sister  were  in  each  other's  arms.  Their 
stifled  exclamations  of  joy  awoke  the  parent  to  his  -enses,  and  in 
a  moment  more  he  held  them  both  upon  his  bo- 

"My  children,"  he  cried,  raising  his  streaming  eyes  to  heaven, 
"O,  how  blest  is  this  moment!  Almost  it  makes  me  feel  to  bow 
in  humble  resignation  to  the  dreadful  blow  that  has  been  inflicted 
upon  me." 
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"  Louis,  my  dear  boy,"  at  this  juncture  exclaimed  Simon,  hav- 
ing now  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  sufficiently  to  hide  his 
real  emotions  of  fear  and  chagrin.  "  Dear  Louis,  let  me  welcome 
you  back  to  our  home." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  advanced  and  extended  his  hand.  The 
youth  gazed  upon  him  a  moment  in  stern  silence. 

"  Simon  Lobois,"  he  uttered,  drawing  proudly  up,  "  I  did  not 
think  you  would  offer  me  that  hand  I" 

"  How — a — eh  %"  gasped  the  wretch,  turning  pale  again.  Re- 
covering a  part  of  his  assurance,  he  added :  "  You  should  not 
thus  reject  the  hand  of  your  brother-in-law." 

White  Hand  started,  for  in  that  garb,  and  with  that  dusky  skin, 
we  may  yet  call  him  by  his  Indian  name. 

"  Brother-in-law  !"  he  repeated.     "  Are  you  mad  V 

"  No — I  am  a  husband." 

White  Hand  crossed  over  to  where  Louise  stood,  and  took  her 
by  the  hand.  They  whispered  together  a  moment,  and  then  the 
youth  turned  towards  Simon. 

"  Villain,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  forced  her  to  this  I" 

"  She  consented  to  the  marriage,"  returned  Simon,  triumphantly. 

St.  Denis  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  moved  to  Louise's  side,  and 
grasped  her  hand. 

"  Louise,"  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  tell  me  all ;  tell  me  if 
you  gave  this  man  your  heart ;  for  in  the  years  of  darkness  that 
shall  follow  this  blow,  it  will  afford  a  glimmer  of  light  to  know  I 
am  not  all  forgotten  by  my  soul's  idol." 

"  Goupart,  he  forced  me  to  the  marriage — " 

"  Silence  !"  thundered  Lobois,  starting  towards  where  the  speak- 
er stood.  "  Louise,  remember  you  are  my  wife,  and  as  such  I 
claim  obedience.  Breathe  another  word  of  calumny  on  my  head, 
and  I'll  make  you  wish  your  tongue  had  been  torn  out  by  the  roots 
ere  you  used  it  so. ' 

"  Simon,  you  know  you  did  force  me  to  become  your  wife.  At 
first  I  refused,  and  then  you  had  me — " 

"  By  my  soul,  if  you  speak  another  word — " 

At  this  moment  St.  Denis  started  up,  and  his  dark  eyes  burn- 
ing with  fire,  ho  said  : 

"  Stand  back,  villain  !  You  are  her  husband,  but  dare  to  inter- 
ere  now  and  I'll  smite  you  as  I  would  a  venomous  reptile  1" 

"  And  I  am  with  you,  Goupart,"  added  White  Hand,  starting 
forward,  and  clenching  his  fists.     "  Go  on,  sister." 

Simon  Lobois  gazed  first  upon  St.  Denis,  and  then  upon  the 
dark-skinned  youth,  and  he  feared  them.  Then  he  looked  towards 
the  aged  parent,  who  stood  with  his  hands  to  his  eyes  sobbing  as 
though  his  poor  heart  would  break ;  and  the  villain  evidently  felt 
uncomfortable. 

"  I  refused  him  at  first,"  continued  the  unfortunate  one,  "  and 
told  him  I  loved  Goupart  St.  Denis.  Then  he  told  me  he  had 
teen  my  father's  wealth  accumulate  under  his  care,  and  had  looked 
on  a  part  of  it  as  belonging  to  him,  and  he  would  not  now  see 
another  come  in  and  snatch  that  wealth  away.  He  determined  to 
have  his  share.  I  told  him  if  he  forced  me  to  become  his  wife,  I 
would  beg  of  my  father  to  give  me  not  a  sou.  Then  he  swore  if 
such  a  thing  were  done,  he  would  make  my  life  such  a  scene  of 
torture,  I  should  pray  for  death  to  come  and  relieve  me." 

"  Liar  1"  hissed  Simon. 

"No — no,"  calmly  replied  Louise ;  "  I  speak  but  truth."  Then 
turning  to  her  listeners :  "  But  I  refused  to  marry  him,  and  on  the 
very  next  night,  after  midnight,  two  stout  men  came  and  carried 
me  away.  I  was  weak  and  faint  then,  for  I  had  but  just  recovered 
from  sickness.  Yet  they  carried  me  away,  and  locked  me  in  a 
dark  prison-house.  They  refused  me  both  food  and  drink.  There 
I  came  nigh  famishing  with  hunger  and  thirst.  At  length  the  vil- 
lain came  to  me  ;  and  when  I  begged  for  a  drop  of  water,  he  swore 
I  should  have  none  till  I  had  promised  to  be  his  wife !  My  mind 
was  fluttering,  and  thirst  made  me  frantic.  I  promised  to  be  his 
wife  1  Then  he  brought  me  bread  and  milk ;  he  took  me  from  the 
prison,  and  soon  arrangements  were  made  for  tha  wedding.  He 
had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  colonial  governor,  and  we  were 
married  in  tho  church,  the  governor  himself  being  present.  When 
the  priest  put  his  questions  to  me,  I  was  burning  with  fever,  and  a 
dreadful  sickness  was  upon  me.  Yet  my  mind  was  not  shaken. 
I  promised  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  to  do  all  he  had  asked  of 
me.  Then  we  were  pronounced  man  and  wife,  and  I  begged  of 
him  to  hurry  away,  for  I  was  faint  and  sick.  I  reached  our  home ; 
the  fever  seized  me,  and  raged  for  many  weeks.  Health  came  at 
last,  and  I  reached  my  father's  house." 

For  some  moments  after  this  recital,  not  a  word  was  spoken, 
and  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness  were  the  sobs  of  the 
marquis. 

••  Shall  such  a  foul  mockery  stand  ?"  at  length  said  St.  Denis, 
in  agony.  "  Let  it  be  torn  in  sunder,  and  cast  aside.  By  no  law 
of  justice  or  right  can — " 

"  Hold  1"  interrupted  Lobois,  who  had  now  nerved  himself  up 
to  the  conflict.  "  You  but  make  a  useless  disturbance  when  you 
thus  give  thought  to  the  idea  of  annulling  the  bond  of  marriage 
between  my  wife  and  myself.  Ere  I  took  the  final  step,  I  consulted 
with  the  governor,  and  he  bade  me  go  on,  and  I  have  his  pledge 
of  sustaining  me.  You  have  heard  my  wife's  story.  That  I  used 
stratagem  to  gain  her  hand,  I  admit,  for  I  saw  an  interloper  was 
about  to  snatch  the  prize  from  mo.  And  now  you  know  all. 
Henceforth  I  trust  nothing  may  occur  to  mar  the  harmony  of  our 
social  intercourse."  Turning  to  St.  Denis,  he  added,  a  triumph- 
ant look  settling  on  his  sharp  features :  "  And  as  for  you,  sir I 

trust  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  removing  yourself  from  the 
society  of  those  who  can  only  be  made  unhappy  by  your  presence. 
If  you  have  the  common  sense  I  suppose  you  have,  you  will  see 
the  necessity  of  this ;  and  if  you  have  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
you  will  not  hesitate." 

Goupart  raised  his  clasped  hands  towards  heaven,  exclaiming  : 


"  Has  it  come  to  this  t  Must  all  my  hopes  thus  fall  back  upon 
my  broken  heart,  and  the  sweet  dream  of  years  end  in  black  des- 
pair f    Louise,  beloved  of  my  soul,  lost,  but  still  cherished  one — " 

His  words  failed  him,  and  he  bowed  his  head  in  a  passionate 
burst  of  tears.  In  a  moment  more  he  heard  a  low  cry  of  hopeful 
tone,  and  a  pair  of  arms  were  twined  about  his  neck.  He  looked 
up,  but  it  was  not  Louise.  It  was  the  flowing  eyes  of  White 
Hand  that  met  his  own,  and  darkly  stained  arms  were  entwined 
about  his  neck.  A  voice  of  thanksgiving  next  fell  on  his  ear,  and 
he  saw  the  Indian  girl  on  her  knees,  with  her  hands  clasped,  her 
streaming  eyes  raised  heavenward,  and  giving  thanks  to  the  Great 
Spirit.  St.  Denis  started  as  he  gazed  into  the  deep  blue  eyes  fas- 
tened on  him.  A  moment  more,  he  heard  his  name  pronounced 
in  a  tone  sweet  and  familiar,  that  made  his  heart  bound  wildly  in 
his  bosom. 

"  This  scene  has  progressed  far  enough,"  now  spoke  the  one 
Simon  believed  to  bo  his  wife.  "  Simon  Lobois,  your  wickedness 
has  come  to  a  climax,  and  back  on  your  own  head  shall  fall  the 
terrible  consequences  of  your  machinations  I" 

"  Ha — ha,  Louise,  you  have  gone  too  far  now !"  Lobois  uttered, 
confidently.  "  If  you  imagined  your  marriage  was  but  a  jest, 
from  the  bond  of  which  you  could  at  any  moment  escape,  you 
were  mistaken.  You'll  find  the  knot  too  strongly  tied  to  be  cast 
off  at  will." 

"  Poor  fool !  Cannot  you  open  your  eyes  t  Simon  Lobois,  did 
you  think  Louise  St.  Denis  would  have  married  you  while  life 
remained  ?  Did  you  think  she  would  have  stooped  to  mate  with 
you  when  the  grave  was  open  to  her  V 

"  A — and — are  you  not  married  to  me  ?    Are  you  not  my  wife  f" 

"  I  think  you'd  find  mo  a  hard  one  to  manage ;  for  at  this  very 
moment,  were  you  not  beneath  my  notice,  I  would  challenge  you 
to  mortal  combat,  and  I'd  serve  you  worse  than  Goupart  did. 
Look,  Simon  !  Don't  you  see  that  Indian  youth  resting  in  Gou- 
part's  arms  ?  How  I  have  longed  for  this  moment !  Up — up,  my 
father !  Thy  children  are  safe,  and  if  they  have  returned  to  thee 
in  exchanged  guises,  be  assured  they  left  thee  in  the  same  way  1" 

"  How  V  gasped  Simon,  starting  back  and  turning  pale.  "  You 
—you—" 

"  Why,  I  am  your  wife,  Simon,  if  you  say  so ;  but  if  you  keep 
me,  you  shall  fight  a  duel  with  me  every  morning,  and  we'll  alter- 
nate till  one  of  us  falls;  first  morning,  pistols — next  morning, 
swords.     You  have  seen  me  shoot  some." 

At  this  juncture  the  truth  had  forced  itself  to  the  old  marquis's 
mind. 

"  It  must  be !"  he  whispered,  seizing  his  noble  son  by  the  hand. 
"  It  must  be  my  own  noble  Louis !     Assure  me  I  do  not  dream." 

"  You  do  not,  father,  for  I  am  your  own  Louis.  But  see — here 
comes  Louise.     Don't  cast  her  off  because  her  skin  is  dusky !" 

"  Is  it  possible !"  gasped  Lobois,  as  he  saw  Louise  sink  on  her 
father's  bosom.  "  There's  been  somo  foul  witchery  here — some 
deep,  infernal  machination !  Louis ! — Louise !  The  son  is  the 
daughter,  and  the  daughter  is  the  son !    There's  a  foul  plot  here !" 

"Ay!"  cried  LouU,  tearing  the  rich  gown  he  wore  from  his 
body,  and  revealing  the  light  undress  of  a  French  officer,  "  there 
has  been  a  foul  plot,  and  you  can  well  explain  it !" 

"  Me— -explain  *"  stammered  the  villain,  gazing  first  at  the 
youth  and  then  at  the  maiden,  who  yet  wore  her  Indian  dress. 
"  Who  are  you  V  he  gasped,  starting  towards  the  seeming  Indian, 
and  seizing  the  dusky  arm.     "  Speak  1     Who  are  y  s  ?" 

"  I  am  one  whom  you  once  sought  for  a  wife  1" 

"  Louise  St.  Julien  V 

"Yes." 

"  Ah !    Duped— befooled  !    But— there's  a  plot !" 

A  few  moments  more  he  gazed  upon  the  two  metamorphosed 
ones,  and  then,  utterly  powerless  from  mad  delirium,  he  sank 
down. 

But  Simon  Lobois  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  dark.  The  old 
man  and  St.  Denis  were  lost  in  amazement.  The  latter  had 
clasped  his  own  loved  one  to  his  bosom,  and  she  had  whispered 
into  his  ear  the  sweet  promise  of  love  once  more,  yet  he  could  not 
understand  it. 

"  I  see  you  are  all  astonished,"  said  Louis,  "  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  know  of  this  funny  affair.  So  sit  down  and  listen ;  sit 
down — all  of  you." 

And  down  they  sat,  Coqualla  keeping  close  by  her  companion's 
side,  and  seeming  as  happy  as  the  rest  of  the  happy  ones. 

"  Now  listen,"  commenced  Louis.  "  You  remember  on  that 
night  when  we  played  '  hide  andjind  me '  in  the  yard,  Louise  and 
I  went  off  into  the  house  before  we  hid.  We  had  planned  to  have 
some  sport  with  Goupart.  Louise  and  I  never  realized  how  much 
we  resembled  each  other  until  we  exchanged  garbs.  When  I  saw 
her  in  ray  clothes,  she  looked  just  like  my  own  self  in  a  mirror; 
and  when  I  had  put  on  her  dress,  which  had  to  be  let  out  but  very 
little,  she  assured  me  I  was  her  counterpart,  and  when  I  looked  in 
the  mirror,  I  could  have  sworn  she  stood  before  me.  We  had 
reached  tho  corner  of  the  barn,  and  I  was  showing  Louise  where 
to  hide,  intending  then  to  have  gone  myself  to  the  stable,  when  a 
party  of  Indians  rushed  and  seized  upon  us,  and  having  gagged 
us,  hurried  out  through  the  postern.  There  were  twenty  of  them 
in  all,  and  they  were  Chickasaws.  Away  they  took  us,  and  all 
night  they  kept  on  through  the  deep  forest.  One  of  them  spoke 
to  me  in  the  Chickasaw  tongue,  and  I  was  upon  the  point  of  an- 
swering him,  when  the  thought  struck  me  that  he  only  wished  to 
try  if  I  knew  the  language ;  so  I  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  it. 
You  know  I  learned  a  great  deal  of  it  from  old  Uakbow.  After 
that  I  listened  to  their  conversation,  and  I  found  that  I — the  girl — 
was  to  be  carried  to  New  Orleans,  while  the  boy  was  to  be  taken 
up  to  the  Natchez.  Of  course,  I  then  knew  that  Simon  Lobois 
had  a  hand  in  this,  for  he  had  gone  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
meant  to  have  Louise  taken,  and  there  force  her  to  marry  him, 


while  I  was  carried  off  another  way,  perhaps  to  be  killed, and 

thus  he  would  have  all  our  father's  wealth.  Before  morning,  w« 
came  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  separate.  I  did  once  feel  like 
giving  battle  to  the  whole  pack ;  but  I  was  wholly  unarmed,  and 
the  thought  was  dropped.  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  speak  a  few 
parting  words  with  my  companion,  and  they  granted  my  request. 
I  told  Louise  what  I  had  heard.  '  Now,'  said  I,  '  they  don't  mis- 
trust the  change  we've  made.  I  will  let  them  still  think  I  am  the 
girl,  and  thus  you  will  bo  free  of  Simon  ;  while,  if  you  go  to  the 
Natchez,  still  retaining  your  male  disguise,  you  can  at  any  mo- 
ment save  yourself  from  death  by  revealing  yourself.'  At  all 
events,  we  both  concluded  that  it  would  bo  best  for  each  of  us  to 
continue  the  deception,  and  we  did  so. 

"  I  was  taken  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  then 
Simon  came  for  me.  Probably  you  have  hear  4  his  story  of  the 
strange  manner  in  which  he  found  me.  However,  he  found  me, 
and  took  me  to  New  Orleans,  and  for  a  few  days  I  was  sick.  I 
had  suffered  some  in  my  hard  journey,  and  was  pale  and  faint. 
He  did  not  mistrust  the  deception.  He  fondly  believed  he  had 
Louise  safely  in  charge,  and  I  resolved  to  let  him  think  so.  He 
did  not  once  suspect  me,  even  when  I  was  the  most  unreserved  in 
my  speech.  Sickness,  long  and  severe,  added  to  his  absence, 
served  to  keep  him  from  me ;  so  he  still  cherished  the  illusion.  I 
could  not  have  revealed  myself,  after  I  found  ho  was  going  to 
bring  me  home,  until  I  had  got  here,  for  I  meant  that  my  father 
and  Goupurt  should  see  the  tableau.  And  then  I  had  meant  to 
have  set  off  in  search  of  Louise,  for  I  did  not  doubt  that  she  was 
safe  with  the  Natchez.  But  all  has  ended  better  than  I  had  even 
hoped.  These  clothes  I  have  on  now  I  got  of  a  young  French 
officer  in  New  Orleans  through  the  agency  of  the  physician,  to 
whom  I  entrusted  my  secret,  and  who  promised  to  keep  it.  Yon 
have  heard  the  rest.     And  now  for  Louise's  story." 

Thus  called  upon,  Louise  commenced.  She  told  how  she  was 
taken  to  the  village  of  the  White  Apple  by  Stung  Serpent ;  how 
they  meant  to  kill  her,  and  for  what  strangejiurpose ;  how  Coqual- 
la interceded  for  her,  and  how  it  was  arranged  that  she  should 
marry  the  princess. 

"Here  I  was  puzzled,"  said  Louise;  "but  I  determined  to 
throw  myself  upon  Coqualla's  friendship.  I  told  her  the  secret  of 
my  sex,  and  asked  her  to  save  me.  She  threw  her  arms  about 
my  neck  and  promised  to  keep  my  secret,  and  be  to  me  a  sister, 
while  she  passed  for  my  wife.  So  my  secret  was  safe,  and  even  to 
this  moment  none  of  them  know  that  I  was  not  a  male.  Only 
she  told  her  father  whon  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  thus  he  was 
led  to  absolve  me  from  my  promise  to  remain  with  them." 

And  Louise  went  on  and  told  her  startling  story,  and  as  she  did 
so,  more  than  one  bright  look  of  holy  gratitude  was  cast  upon  the 
beautiful  Coqualla. 

"  And  now,"  said  she,  in  conclusion,  "  I  am  able  to  give  you 
some  clue  to  the  great  mystery  which  underlies  the  whole.  When 
Stung  Serpent  was  upon  his  death-bed,  he  sent  for  me,  and  ha 
told  me  all,  and  he  gave  me  this  paper  in  token  of  his  truth.  Read 
it,  father,  and  know  what  a  villain  you  have  kept  beneath  your 
roof." 

As  Louise  handed  her  father  the  paper,  Simon  Lobois  started 
to  his  feet. 

"  Back !"  shouted  Louis,  springing  forward  and  pushing  him 
back  into  his  chair.  "  Tony,  watch  this  man,  and  see  that  he  does 
not  leave  the  room." 

Old  Tony,  who  had  stood  by  and  heard  all,  now  moved  to 
Simon's  side,  and  as  the  villain  gazed  upon  the  huge  bulk  of  the 
negro,  he  uttered  a  stifled  groan,  and  settled  back. 

The  marquis  read  the  paper  aloud.     It  was  as  follows  i 

"  This  is  my  bond,  that  I  will  pay  to  Stung  Serpent  one  hun 
dred  large  pieces  of  gold,  in  French  coin,  when  he  shall  have 
removed  Louis  and  Louise  St.  Julien  from  their  home.  And  he, 
on  his  part,  promises  that  said  Louis  shall  be  killed,  and  that 
Louise  shall  be  sent  safely  to  the  middle  trail  on  Lake  Pontchar- 
train. Simon  Loboib." 

That  was  enough.  Simon  denied  it  all,  then  swore,  then  drew 
his  sword,  and  then — Tony  knocked  him  down ;  and  ere  long 
afterwards  he  was  taken  from  the  room. 

We  will  not  tell  how  the  old  marquis  embraced  Coqualla,  nor 
how  he  embraced  his  restored  children  over  and  over  again,  for 
that  can  all  be  imagined.  But  we  will  tell  how  the  dusky  princess 
trembled  when  she  met  the  gaze  of  Louis,  for  there  she  saw  the 
very  face  with  which  she  had  fallen  in  love,  though  only  by  proxy; 
and  how  her  dark  eye  grew  moist  when  he  blessed  her. 

Before  noon,  Louise  had  contrived,  with  Coqualla's  assistance, 
to  remove  the  last  stain  from  her  skin,  and  when  she  stood,  all 
white  and  pure,  she  saw  a  tear  on  Coqualla's  dark  cheek. 

"  What  is  it  t"  she  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  soft  reply. 

"  Ah,  tell  me  tho  truth.     Coqualla  will  not  deceive  her  sister." 

"  jjo — no,"  murmured  the  noble  girl,  tin-owing  her  arms  about 
Louise's  neck,  and  pillowing  her  head  upon  her  bosom.  "  But 
you  will  forgive  me.  Coqualla  has  left  her  people  forever,  but 
she  has  not  left  her  skin." 

"  But  tell  me  all,  my  sister." 

"  Coqualla  loved  the  White  Hand,  and  she  was  only  a  sister. 
Now  Coqualla  has  seen  another  with  the  same  beautiful  face. 
But  she  does  not  murmur.     She  is  content ;  only — " 

"  Go  on,  my  sister.     Tell  me  all." 

"  If  Coqualla  was  white,  sho  could  love ;  O,  ray  sister  does  not 
know  how  she  could  have  been  loved  had  she  not  been  Coqualla's 
sister  1" 

Louise  had  read  the  girl's  secret,  and  as  she  gazed  into  those 
soft,  mild  features,  sho  uttered,  with  all  the  truth  of  hor  soul : 

"Coqualla  does  not  need  a  whiter  skin.  She  is  beautiful 
enough.    I  know  Coqualla's  heart,  and  her  face  is  as  pure  as  that." 
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The  maiden  princess  blessed  her  sister,  and  wiped  away  her 
tears,  for  she  heard  some  one  coming. 

*  #  #  #  # 

On  the  next  morning  the  room  where  Simon  Lobois  had  been 
pnt  was  found  empty,  and  the  slave  Peter  was  also  found  to  bo 
missing;  but  no  search  was  made  for  them,  for  the  one  was  worth- 
less, and  the  other  carried  guilt  enough  to  punish  him  with  its 
shame  and  burden. 

And  now  joy  was  once  more  in  St.  Julien's  household.  Gou- 
part  and  Louise  wandered  about  together,  and  for  a  while  Louis 
was  left  alone,  for  the  only  other  young  person  with  whom  he  could 
associate  seemed  to  shun  him.  One  day  Louise  drew  her  brother 
one  side,  and  whispered  with  him,  for  she  had  that  morning  found 
Coqtialla  in  t«>ars,  and  the  poor  princess  had  murmured  the  thought 
of  going  back  to  the  homes  of  her  fathers  to  lie  down  by  their 
graves.  But  what  Louise  said  to  her  brother  may  not  be  known 
— only,  an  hour  later,  Louis  and  Coqualla  walked  away  down  in 
the  garden. 

At  length,  the  old  cure,  Father  Languet,  made  his  visit  to  the 
chateau,  and  there  was  work  for  him  to  do.  Goupart  and  Louise 
were  made  one  for  life,  and  this  time  the  blushing  girl  was  fastened. 

But  the  work  ended  not  here.  Louis  St.  Julien  had  spent  many 
hours  with  Coqualla,  for  he  bad  become  her  teacher,  and  he  had 
opened  to  her  mind  the  riches  of  the  Great  Book.  And  while  she 
had  studied  that,  he  had  studied  her.  At  first  he  was  surprised  at 
the  wondrous  depth  of  her  mind,  but  he  was  no  less  awed  by  its 
sublime  purity  and  grandeur  of  conception.  And  thus  he  probed 
her  heart  to  its  inmost  depths,  and  he  found  it  as  noble  and  pure 
as  it  was  generous  and  loving.  Ere  he  knew  it,  he  had  loved  her, 
and  almost  unconsciously  the  story  of  his  love  dropped  from  bis  lips. 

"Coqualla,"  he  whispered,  '"  thou  didst  love  my  sister  for  her 
face.  Mine  is  like  it.  Love  me,  then,  and  bo  mine  for  life.  I 
love  thee,  for  thou  art  all  lore  and  purity  to  me." 

And  Coqualla  placed  one  of  her  soft  hands  in  his,  and  then 
rested  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  as  her  dark  tresses  fell  over 
his  shoulders,  hiding  her  face  and  the  tears  that  shone  there,  she 
answered  him  : 

"  Coqualla  can  give  thee  all  her  heart,  and  be  to  thee  a  slave  for 
life.  But  if  you  make  her  your  wife,  O  be  sure  you  will  never 
regret  it ;  for  Coqualla 's  heart  would  break  if  you  loved  her  no 
more  1" 


And  now  what  more  shall  we  tell  <  For  a  long  time  the  panic 
caused  by  the  fearful  plot  of  the  Indians  lasted  among  the  colo- 
nists, but  they  gradually  waded  out  of  the  danger,  though  their 
way  was  through  much  blood.  The  Natchez  had  sealed  their  own 
doom,  and  a  few  short  years  sufficed  to  sweep  them  from  the  list 
of  Indian  tribes,  and  the  once  powerful  nation  was  known  no 
more  on  earth  but  in  name  and  the  history  of  the  past.  Simon 
Lobois  joined  the  French  force,  having  received  a  lieutenant's 
commission  from  Perier,  and  he  fell  at  the  siege  of  one  of  the 
Natchez  forts.  So  a  Natchez  bullet  found  the  life  of  him  who  had 
thought  to  birter  away  the  life  of  another  through  the  hands  of 
the  Natchez. 

Troubles  came  now  thick  and  fast  upon  the  hardy  settlers,  and 
once  the  marquis  told  his  children  that  if  they  wished,  he  would 
sell  out  and  return  to  France.  But  they  did  not  wish  it.  St. 
Denis  was  happy  enough  where  he  was,  for  Louise  was  a  sufficient 
shield  against  every  ill  from  within,  and  his  own  bravery  and  for- 
titude swept  away  all  other  fear.  And  Louis  found  himself  in 
possession  of  a  treasure  the  intrinsic  merits  of  which  were  every 
day  developing  themselves  to  his  understanding  ;  and  after  a  few 
short  months  of  wedded  life,  all  doubts  vanished  from  Coqualla's 
mind,  for  she  was  assured  that  a  love  like  her  husband's  could 
never  grow  cold  while  she  remained  true  and  faithful. 

"No,"  said  St.  Djnis,  "we  will  not  return,  for  in  this  colony, 
now  surrounded  by  dangers  and  gloom,  I  can  see  the  germ  of  a 
nation.  A  soil  so  productive,  with  resources  and  natural  advan- 
tages so  mighty,  must  one  day  be  reclaimed  to  civilization  of  the 
highest  order.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  great  valley  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  should  not,  at  no  very  distant  time,  become 
literally  the  Garden  of  the  World.  And,"  he  added,  while  his 
dark  eye  burned,  and  his  bosom  swelled  with  deep  emotion,  "  may 
not  those  who  have  already  subdued  the  wilderness  in  the  East,  at 
some  time  meet  us  of  tho  West,  and,  as  one  family  in  the  Now 
World,  bidding  adieu  to  the  thrones  of  the  Old,  raise  the  standard 
of  a  united  nation,  with  a  government  commensurate  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  result,  and  with  a  perpetuity  of  purpose  worthy 
the  memory  of  those  noble  pioneers  who  first  grappled  tho  dark 
terrors  of  the  wilderness,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  architects  of 
a  new  and  more  glorious  realm.  We  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but 
the  mystic  voice  of  prophecy  tells  mo  we  may  leave  the  noble 
heritage  to  our  children  !" 


SYRA  IN  THE  ARCHIPELAGO.— ERZEROUM. 

The  view  given  above  represents  a  very  striking  and  inter- 
esting place,  the  city  of  Syra,  or  Hermopolis,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Syra,  one  of  those  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  lying 
among  the  Cyclades,  about  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Paros. 
The  island  has  an  area  of  fifty-five  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  30,000  souls.  Our  view  is  sketched  from  the  sea,  a  point 
which  brings  into  strong  relief  the  bold  mountain  background, 
the  conical  hills,  on  one  of  which  the  old  town  is  situated,  and  the 
dense  mass  of  buildings  clustered  along  the  shore.  The  singular 
Mediterranean  craft,  with  the  curving  sweep  of  their  lateen  yards, 
is  by  no  means  an  uninteresting  feature  in  the  scene,  and  contrasts 
with  the  fine  Yankee  built  ship  we  see  gliding  along  under  easy 
sail.  Since  the  Greek  revolution,  the  city  has  been  very  much 
beautified  and  improved,  and  has  risen  to  a  commercial  impor- 
tance second  only  to  that  of  Athens.  It  ii  the  residence  of  the 
consuls  of  most  European  States,  and  a  principal  station  of  the 
Mediterranean  steamers  going  to  and  from  Constantinople.  Hence 
during  the  progress  of  tho  war,  it  has  been  a  point  of  considerable 
interest.  The  highest  point  shown  in  our  picture  is  about  4000 
feet  high.  Many  parts  of  the  island  of  Syra  are  fertile,  producing 
corn,  wine,  silk,  figs  and  cotton. — Erzeroum.  The  scene  pre- 
sented below  of  Erzeroum,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  is  strikingly 
wild  and  oriental  in  its  character.  The  background  is  formed  of 
broken  mountains  that  print  their  bold  outlines  on  the  sky.  Part 
of  tho  city,  with  its  indented  walls,  straggles  over  a  rocky  ridge, 
while  a  mass  of  buildings  covers  the  area  below,  attracting  the 
eye  to  the  curious  little  houses,  mostly  of  one  story,  intermingled 
with  the  domes  and  minarets  which  give  such  a  character  to  an 
oriental  settlement.  The  foreground  is  bold  and  broken,  and  here 
we  see  a  couple  of  mounted  horsemen  and  a  group  of  the  inhabi- 
tants lazily  lounging  on  the  greensward.  The  whole  scene  is 
peculiar  and  striking.  Erzeroum  is  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  a  plain 
on  the  west  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  about  155  miles  west  of 
Mount  Ararat.  It  is  partly  enclosed  by  a  wall  50  feet  high,  and 
has  an  extensive  citadel.  The  streets  are  narrow,  filthy,  and  in- 
fested with  savage  dogs.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Arme- 
nian and  Greek  churches  and  schools,  about  forty  mosques,  a  large 
custom  house,  and  namerous  khans  and  caravanserais.  It  is  the 
principal  halting  place  for  the  caravans  on  the  march  from  Teho- 
ran  to  Mecca. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  rictorial.] 
TWO  FLOWERS. 

BT     WILLIAM     IT.     HEBBAED. 

I  know  too.  that  for  me  thy  bower 

la  budding  into  glorious  bloom, 
The  rarest,  sweetest,  loveliest  flower, 

From  which  the  breezes  sip  perfume ; 
But  though  it  blooms  pcrenrial  there, 
How  prove  a  balm  to  my  despair .' 

I  cannot  plaek  the  charming  flower — 

To  linger  round  it  may  not  dare — 
I  can  but  gaze  one  little  hoar, 

And  drink  its  fresh  and  fragrant  air; 
Then,  though  an  angel  bid  me  stay, 

Must  bear  my  breaking  heart  away. 

And  yet  a  something  deathless  clings 

Still  to  the  floweret  blooming  there; 
Up  from  my  gushing  heart  It  springs, 

And  fills  my  cyery  breath  with  prayer, 
That  I  may  drink  from  day  to  day 
Its  incense  till  I've  passed  away. 

And  yet,  alas,  'tis  bat  a  flower ! 

And  when  some  wintry  storm  appears, 
To  touch  it  with  a  frosty  power, 

And  bend  it  'neath  a  blast  of  fears, 
'Twill  close  its  perfumed  lips,  and  breathe 
No  more  its  native  bowers  beneath ! 

But  0,  let  not  the  angel  Death, 

When  culling  'mong  our  bowers  of  bUsa 
For  promise-buds  to  fill  his  wreath, 

Pat  forth  his  icy  hand  for  this! 
For  rather  let  the  hand  divine. 
Take  from  the  world  this  soul  of  mine! 

Alas!  already  is  his  eye 

Fixed  steadfast  on  its  virgin  bloom — 
Too  pure  for  earth,  he'll  bid  it  die, 

And  take  the  lovely  wanderer  home— 
And  while  I  mourn  Its  earthly  doom, 
It  shall  in  heaven's  bright  bowers  re-bloom! 

And  when  across  that  bridge  of  flowers, 

O'er  which  the  bright  celestials  tread, 
Ascending  from  this  world  of  ours, 

With  spirits  of  the  holy  dead, 
Withiu  the  radiant  gates  I  stand, 
0  may  this  flower  be  in  my  hand ! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE     HEIRESS. 

BY    FRED.   W.    SAUNDER8. 

Although  my  friend  Tompkins  and  myself  have  been  on  in- 
timate terms,  and  constantly  together  ever  since  that  dark  period 
when  we  were  unfortunately  born  into  this  dreary  world  of  debts 
and  creditors,  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  there  should  have  been 
but  one  quarrel  between  us.  That  is  to  say,  but  one  serious  quar- 
rel— wo  have  had  our  little  "  spats  "  like  everybody  else;  and,  in 
our  more  youthful  days,  indulged  in  daily  fights,  keeping  each 
other  supplied  with  chronic  black  eyes,  like  high-spirited  boys  as 
we  were.  But  the  sun  never  went  down  upon  our  wrath,  each 
battle  being  invariably  succeeded  by  a  "  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce," to  remain  in  effect  just  so  long  as  the  high  contracting 
parties  saw  fit.  But  upon  one  momentous  occasion  the  misunder- 
standing was  of  a  moro  serious  nature,  and  for  a  time  threatened 
terrific  consequences,  even  the  moistening  of  the  soil  of  Pugwash 
with  the  blood  of  one— or  perhaps  two,  as  brave  fellows  as  ever 
showed  their  backs  to  a  deputy  sheriff;  and  in  this  wise  did  it 
happen. 

Some  six  or  several  years  ago,  during  the  heated  term  over 
which  the  dog-star  presides,  my  friend  and  myself,  having  no  par- 
ticular business  in  the  city — nor  indeed  anywhere  else — and  being 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  most  unamiable  tailor,  who,  with 
several  other  disagreeable  people,  persisted  in  calling  npon  us 
daily,  we  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  short  sojourn  at 
some  not  over  expensive  watering  place  would  be  of  material  ben- 
efit both  to  our  health  and  spirits.  That  we  should  pitch  upon 
Pugwash  as  the  place  most  likely  to  eomo  within  our  means,  and 
xt  the  samo  time  bring  us  in  contact  with  good  society — was  as 
natural  as  that  a  duck  should  go  barefoot.  Accordingly  to  Pug- 
wash we  went. 

The  hotel  was  crowded  with  company.  There  was  a  largo  del- 
egation from  the  Southern  States,  moro  from  the  West,  and  not  a 
few  from  the  East;  while  a  respectable  minority  belonged  to  that 
class  of  individuals  who  never  seem  to  live  anywhere,  but  arc  con- 
stantly going  away  from  home,  and  never  coming  back.  After  a 
protracted  negotiation  with  a  thin  gentleman  who  stood  behind  a 
mahogany  counter,  a  Havana  cigar,  and  a  pair  of  green  specta- 
cles, my  friend  and  I  were  accommodated  with  a  double-bedded, 
mouse  trap  looking  ronm,  on  what  would  have  been  the  first  floor, 
had  it  been  the  custom  at  that  time  to  enter  a  public  house  by  the 
scuttle.  The  room,  however,  was  of  sufficiently  ample  dimen- 
sions to  contain  very  much  more  than  the  two  collapsed  carpet- 
bags which  constituted  our  joint  luggage.  So  making  a  careful 
toilet,  and  turning  up  a  copper  to  decide  which  of  us  should  have 
the  choice  of  the  two  beds — one  being  evidently,  from  its  length, 
destined  for  a  rope  walk  rather  than  an  attic  chamber,  while  the 
other  would  have  suited  Tom  Thumb  to  a  nicety,  with  my 
usual  luck  the  short  bed  fell  to  my  lot,  and  I  slept  with  my  knees 
under  my  chin  for  the  next  fortnight.  By  the  time  this  important 
matter  was  arranged,  the  thundering  and  long  continued  roar  of 
a  gong  made  known  to   all  hearers  two  things  :  first,  the  fearful 


want  of  taste  in  the  landlord   in  admitting  such  an  instrument  of 
torture  into  his  house  ;  and  secondly,  that  supper  was  ready. 

With  an  exclamation  against  the  former  and  an  inward  blessing 
npon  the  latter  point  of  information,  we  descended  to  the  supper 
room.  Two  tables  extending  from  end  to  end  of  a  room  a  trifle 
smaller  than  all  out-doors,  and  a  multitude  of  gentlemen  in  black 
coats,  and  ladies  in  pink  dresses  and  blue  dresses  and  green  dress- 
es, and  all  other  sorts  and  descriptions  of  dresses  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  made  the  room  the  counterpart  of  any  other  dining- 
room  in  any  other  populous  hotel.  After  a  weary  pilgrimage 
around  those  endless  tables,  under  convoy  of  four  waiters  whose 
chief  object  seemed  to  bo  to  trip  us  np,  we  succeeded  in  finding 
two  chairs  tilted  up  on  their  forward  legs,  with  their  backs  rest- 
ing against  the  table,  and  directly  in  front  wcro  two  plates,  each 
containing  a  little  square  card,  bearing  respectively  the  honored 
names  "  Jinx,"  "  Tompkins." 

To  tip  the  chairs  back  into  their  normal  position,  scat  ourselves 
in  them,  and  commence  twiddling  our  knives  and  forks  was  the 
work  of  in  instant ;  but  to  proceed  any  further  depended  of  course 
upon  the  whim  or  caprice  of  a  host  of  those  tyrants  of  the  stom- 
ach— table  waiters — who  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  verily 
believed,  had  entered  into  a  leaguo  and  covenant  to  starve  us  to 
death,  their  sole  employment  appearing  to  be  to  chase  each  other 
frantically  up  and  down  tho  hall  at  a  rate  which  threatened  swift 
destruction  to  any  unhappy  individual  who  might  chanco  to  come 
in  collision  with  them.  At  length,  when  almost  upon  tho  brink 
of  despair,  one  more  merciful  than  tho  others  pitched  on  to  the 
table  before  us  a  suspicion  of  supper  in  the  shape  of  a  dish  con- 
taining several  little  circular  slices  of  tongue  of  such  extreme 
tenuity  as  to  bo  more  tho  evidence  of  things  unseen,  the  promise 
of  things  hoped  for,  than  the  substantial  beef  we  craved ;  this, 
together  with  a  span  of  sallow  biscuit  and  a  dab  of  mighty  butter 
being  all  we  could  obtain,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall  to. 

I  had  just  succeeded  in  scalding  my  throat  with  a  cup  of  un- 
utterably sultry  tea,  and  was  endeavoring  to  hide  my  face  in  my 
handkerchief  from  the  gaze  of  a  pretty  girl  opposite,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  watching  the  contortions  of  my  counte- 
nance, when  a  succession  of  sharp  punches  in  the  ribs  from 
Tompkins's  elbow,  drew  my  attention  towards  that  gentleman. 

"  Say,  Jinx,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  stage  whisper,  as  he  directed 
my  attention  toward  a  lady  who  sat  at  tho  upper  extremity  of 
the  table,  "  that's  a  spanker,  aint  it  1  She's  a  regular — what  d'yo 
call  it?  Juno  isn't  it — or  Hercules,  or  something?  I  never 
could  get  the  hang  of  those  confounded  old  gods  and  goddesses." 

Following  with  my  eye  tho  direction  of  Tompkins's  forefinger, 
I  beheld  a  moderately  good-looking  female,  somewhat  above  the 
ordinary  stature,  .with  a  profusion  of  black  hair,  and  eyes  that 
would  have  been  beautiful  but  for  their  somewhat  too  bold  and 
confident  expression.  There  was  something  about  her  which 
attracted  while  at  the  same  time  it  repelled  the  admiration  one  felt 
compelled  to  accord  her. 

"  Well,  what  do  yon  think  of  her?"  persisted  Tompkins,  as, 
after  satisfying  my  curiosity,  I  retur  ncd — not  to  my  muttons,  but 
to  the  dish  of  tongue,  and  forked  half  a  dozen  of  the  animal 
chequers  into  my  plate. 

"  O,  she'll  do,"  I  drawled,  in  that  patronizing  tone  men  are  apt 
to  assume  when  speaking  of  a  lady,  who,  in  all  probability,  don't 
care  a  snap  whether  they  think  she'll  do,  or  not.  "  She  is  not 
one  of  my  beauties,"  I  continued,  "  there  is  something  too  much 
of  her.  In  her  society  I  should  feel  myself  tho  weaker  vessel  > 
a  sensation  by  no  means  pleasant,  you  know.  However,  that  may 
wear  off  when  we  become  acquainted  with  her." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  spluttered  Tompkins,  with  his  month 
full  of  supper,  and  wo  plied  our  knives  and  forks  for  a  few  min- 
utes with  commendable  diligenco  ;  but  presently  found  ourselves, 
almost  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  looking  earnestly  in  the  direction 
of  tho  fair  unknown. 

By  her  side  sat  a  gentleman  of  prepossessing  appearance,  with 
immense  black  whiskers,  large  black  eyes,  and  a  complexion  that 
marked  him  as  a  son  of  that  portion  of  the  earth  upon  which  the 
sun  delights  to  shine.  As  we  gazed,  or  rather  gaped  at  the  pair, 
the  gentleman  raised  his  magnificent  great  eyes,  and  catching 
ours  fixed  so  attentively  upon  them,  bowed  with  the  most  gentle- 
manly and  thorough  bred  air  conceivable,  and  whispering  some- 
thing to  the  lady,  she  also  raised  her  eyes,  smiled  sweetly  and 
gently  inclined  her  head.  To  say  that  we  were  surprised  at  this 
evidence  of  affability  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  looking 
gentleman  and  lady,  is  not  more  than  might  be  expected  ;  but 
our  surprise  was  not  greater  than  our  satisfaction,  for  they  bore 
about  them  every  token  of  belonging  to  some  of  "  our  first  fam- 
ilies," and  visions  of  "  high  society  "  flitted  before  our  eyes,  as 
we  pulled  up  the  corners  of  our  dickeys,  brushed  up  our  hair,  and 
endeavored  to  look  our  prettiest,  as  fellows  will  when  noticed  by 
persons  of  distinction. 

Supper  being  concluded,  most  of  the  company  repaired  to  tho 
parlors  to  engage  in  the  nightly  "  hop,"  while  Tompkins  aud  I 
betook  ourselves  to  the  piazza  to  make  a  burnt  offering  of  a  cigar 
or  two  and  to  make  tho  sacrifice  more  acceptable  to  ourselves, 
drew  our  chairs  into  such  a  position  that  while  enjoying  tho  cool 
night  air  and  the  bright  moonlight,  we  could  also  obtain  a  view  of  the 
parlors  through  the  long  open  windows — where  lovely  girls,  clasp- 
ed in  the  arms  of  gentlemen  they  knew  nothing  whatever  about, 
flitted  hither  and  thither  in  tho  mazy  dance.  Such  a  scene  is  al- 
ways pleasant  to  look  upon ;  and  having  brought  our  first  cigars 
to  a  satisfactory  termination,  and  feeling  no  inclination  to  change 
our  spots,  we  were  upon  the  point  of  commencing  a  second  fumi- 
gation, when  the  lady  of  the  black  eyes  and  luxuriant  hair  appear- 
ed at  the  window,  gazed  pensively  upon  the  stars  for  a  moment, 
and  disappeared  among  the  throng  of  dancers. 

"By  Jove,"  said  Tompkins,  tossing  his  newly  lighted  cigar  up- 


on the  head  of  a  gentleman  in  tho  garden  below,  "  I'm  going  in 
side  to  get  an  introduction  to  that  lady.  What  d'yo  think — will 
it  do  ?" 

"  Yes — go  in,  lemons.  I'll  be  along  by-and-by,  when  I've  fin. 
ished  my  cigar." 

Tompkins  waited  for  no  further  encouragement,  but  popping  in 
at  one  of  tho  windows  was  speedily  lost  to  ray  view.  I  remained 
quietly  smoking  my  cigar  till  it  was  almost  consumed,  building 
castles  in  the  air  the  while,  thinking  how  jolly  it  would  be  to  have 
plenty  of  money,  a  large  wife  and  small  fumily,  a  house  of  my 
own  and  nothing  to  do — when  the  silver  cord  of  my  dream  was 
loosed  by  a  voice  at  my  side,  remarking : 

"  Delightful  evening,  sir." 

Now,  as  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  entering  into  conversation  in- 
discriminately with  any  and  every  one  who  may  see  fit  to  address 
mo,  I  very  naturally  turned,  before  answering,  to  discover  who 
might  bo  tho  proprietor  of  this  voice  of  the  night,  and  was  not 
a  little  surprised  and  flattered  at  beholding  the  dark-whiskered 
gentleman  who  had  bowed  to  mo  at  the  supper-table.  Anxious 
therefore  to  atone  for  the  want  of  politeness  displayed  in  not 
answering  sooner,  I  replied  hurriedly  : 

"  Charming  evening — truly  magnificent  1" 

"  You  are  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature," 
said  the  distinguished  stranger,  deferentially. 

I  admitted  the  charge,  and  a  highly  interesting  conversation 
ensued  npon  the  tip-top  character  of  natural  scenery  generally,  in 
the  course  of  which  I  delivered  myself  of  several  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  places  I  had  never  seen  in  my  Life,  but  had  read  a  good 
deal  about,  to  all  of  which  tho  gentleman  assented,  adding  here 
and  there  a  word,  in  a  manner  indicating  that  he  had  travelled 
extensively.  By  a  natural  transition,  our  conversation  soon  turn- 
ed from  the  beauties  of  nature  to  the  moro  bewitching  beauties 
who  were  disporting  themselves  on  their  light,  fantastic  toes  with- 
in ;  a  subject  npon  which  I  am  always  eloquent,  as  it  is  from  the 
fullness  of  my  heart  my  mouth  speaketh.  And  as  I  prattled,  be- 
stowing a  note  of  admiration  npon  this  lady,  and  an  exclamation 
point  upon  another,  as  they  flitted  by  tho  window  like  so  many 
grown  up  fairies,  what  should  I  see  but  tho  dark-eyed  lady  of  the 
supper  table,  clasped  in  tho  arms  of  my  noblo  Tompkins,  whirling 
round  tho  room  in  a  waltz. 

I  gave  a  little  start  as  this  unexpected  vision  passed  before  my 
eyes,  for  I  had  not  suspected  Tompkins  of  sufficient  courage  to 
attack  a  lady  of  such  unmistakeable  haul  ton.  My  companion 
noticed  tho  action. 

"  It  seems  yonr  friend  has  mado  the  acquaintance  of  my  fair 
cousin,"  he  said,  with  a  smile;  then,  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  un- 
consciously, he  continued,  "she's  a  good  girl." 

Good  breeding,  a  desire  to  please,  and  every  other  considera- 
tion, pointed  out  but  one  conrse  for  mo  to  pursue.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  improvise  a  complimentary  speech ;  and  I 
stammered  something  about  her  being  an  uncommonly  prepos- 
sessing person. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  my  companion.  "  It  gives  mo 
ploasure  to  return  the  compliment ;  I  heard  her  make  the  same 
observation  concerning  yourself  at  tho  table  this  evening." 

My  heart  warmed  toward  the  young  lady,  and  my  eyes  followed 
her  as  sho  twirled  round  tho  room,  with  more  interest  than  I  had 
at  first  thought  her  capable  of  exciting. 

"  Sho  is  a  sweet-tempered  girl ;  great  wealth  does  not  have  the 
effect  to  render  her  haughty  or  exacting,"  continued  my  friend  of 
the  midnight  colored  whiskers. 

"  Great  wealth  *" — Heavens,  I  felt  it  was  in  my  heart  to  adore 
that  girl. 

"  Yes,  she  will  shortly  come  into  possession  of  ono  of  the  largest 
and  finest  plantations  in  Louisiana,  perfectly  unincumbered,  and 
with  liberty  to  bestow  it  wherever  her  heart  chooses.  Were  it 
not  that  I  have  one  of  the  best  wives  in  the  world,  I  should  al- 
most wish  myself  a  bachelor,  for  her  sake." 

"Great  wealth — prodigious  plantation — nnmerous  niggers — 
and  she  thinks  me  an  uncommonly  prepossessing  person,"  I  re- 
peated to  myself;  and  my  anti-slavery  proclivities  fleeted  in  a 
moment.  I  fell  that  it  was  all  up  with  me.  A  clear  case  of  love 
at  first  sight.  I  was  deeply,  passionately  enamored  of  the  fair 
creature ;  did  she  not  smile  upon  my  love,  I  felt  that  this  life 
would  be  a  dreary  waste,  and  that  an  early  grave  would  be  all  my 
blightod  heart  could  look  forward  to  with  hope.  I  think  my 
companion  must  have  divined  my  thoughts,  and  approved  the 
true  and  disinterested  affection  I  had  conceived  for  his  fair  kins- 
woman,^br,  after  a  moment's  pause,  ho  broko  the  silence  by 
saying : 

"  Shall  I  introduce  yon  to  my  cousin,  the  set  is  now  off  the 
floor,  and  I  sec  she  is  disengaged  I" 

I  could  not  have  sprung  to  my  feet  quicker  had  the  chair  upon 
which  I  was  seated  been  red  hot.  My  companion  smiled  at  my 
impetuosity,  and  hooking  his  arm  in  mine,  we  entered  the  parlor, 
and  made  our  way  toward  the  part  of  the  room  where  in  majestic 
beauty  reclined  my  soul's  adored. 

As  we  picked  our  way  through  tho  crowd,  my  companion  kept 
up  a  running  fire  of  remarks. 

"  He  was  going,"  ho  said,  "  to  introduce  me  to  Miss  Matilda 
Smithers — a  lady  of  high  family — immense  expectations — spright- 
ly— with  the  warm  and  cordial  heart  of  a  Creole — fond  of  north- 
ern men — Miss  Smithers,  Mr.  Jinx." 

I  bowed ;  the  lady  bowed,  smiled,  and  exhibited  a  set  of  teeth 
that  would  have  eaten  their  way  into  tho  heart  of  any  fellow  in 
existence. 

"  Might  I  hope  for  the  honor  of  dancing  with  Miss  Smithers  ?" 

I  might.  Tho  music  sounded ;  she  accepted  my  offered  arm 
and  we  stood  at  the  head  of  the  room.  Again  the  music  blared  ; 
every  gentleman  saluted   his  partner,  every  lady  dittoed,  and  at  it 
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wo  went — cross  over,  forward  and  back,  and  down  the  middle, 
kicking  and  capering  like  mad,  to  the  admired  air  of  "  The  girl  I 
left  behind  mo." 

I  think  I  never  met  a  more  agroeable  person  in  my  life  than 
Miss  Smithers — sho  was  all  smiles  and  sweetness,  while  I,  on  my 
part,  allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved  of  Bhowing  off 
my  nnmorous  graces  and  accomplishments.  That  sho  was  pleas- 
ed with  mo  was  evident,  if  from  nothing  else,  from  tho  fact  that 
sho  danced  with  me  nearly  tho  entire  evening,  and  when  not 
dancing  with  mo,  Tompkins  was  tho  favored  individual.  I  had 
every  reason  to  bo  satisfied  with  my  ovening's  progress  ;  sho  was 
not  one  of  your  icy-hearted  individuals  with  whom  it  takes  ono  an 
ago  to  become  acquainted.  On  the  contrary,  she  could  not  have 
been  more  gracious  had  wo  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  for  the 
preceding  thousand  years.  When  sho  raised  her  dark  eyes  to 
mine  with  such  a  look  of  something  more  than  confidence,  I  was 
charmed,  if  ever  a  fellow  was,  and  when  I  thought  of  her  posses- 
sions, and  heard  her  talk  of  her  cousin — who,  sho  informed  me, 
was  a  banker — I  could  havo  fallen  down  and  worshipped  her.  So 
well  did  I  succeed  in  her  good  graces,  that,  at  tho  close  of  the 
dance  she  consented,  with  a  sweet  smile,  to  take  a  drive  in  my 
carriage  tho  following  morning. 

It  was  with  a  light  heart  I  rushed  up  stairs  to  my  dormitory  af- 
ter a  lingering  leavo-taking  on  tho  moon-lit  piazza;  and  it  was 
with  more  than  fomalo  volubility  that  I  recounted  to  Tompkins, 
as  ho  undressed,  tho  events  of  the  evening — my  hopes  and  fears, 
what  I  had  learned  of  her  wealth,  and  how  and  abont  it  general- 
ly. But  to  my  unutterable  surprise,  Tompkins  made  no  reply, 
without  an  impatient  grunt  may  be  interpreted  as  such,  and  in- 
stead of  tho  noisy  congratulations  and  offers  of  assistance  I  had 
exported,  he  tumbled  into  bed,  drew  the  clothes  over  his  head, 
and  made  no  more  talk  than  a  musk-rat.  Tho  cause  of  this 
strange  behaviour  on  tho  part  of  Tompkins,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend,  and  for  nearly  three  minutes  I  sat  like  a  statue,  with 
my  feet  hanging  out  of  bed,  thinking  over  tho  matter ;  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  arrivo  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  as  it  is  not 
my  practice  to  allow  anything  to  interfere  with  my  regular  sleep, 
I  deliberately  drew  in  my  limbs,  extinguished  tho  distant  light 
with  a  flourish  of  my  pillow,  and  was  speedily  in  tho  land  of  dreams. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  the  sun  was  up,  and  Tomp- 
kins had  gone  down,  a  thing  ho  had  never  dono  before  without 
arousing  mo  by  throwing  his  boots  at  me,  or  some  other  playfal- 
ness.  But  now  his  bed  was  empty  and  it  was  apparent  that  the 
snlkinoss  of  tho  night  before  had  not  worn  off.  Jumping  out  of 
bed,  I  paced  the  room  a  moment,  as  newly  awakened  gentlemen 
are  apt  to,  yawning  and  stretching,  previous  to  assuming  my  bi- 
furcated garment,  when,  as  I  peregrinated,  happening  to  approach 
tho  opon  window,  what  should  I  behold — but  Tompkins,  with  the 
lady  of  my  lovo  leaning  on  hi3  arm  as  together  they  promenaded 
the  gardon  paths  below  !  The  mystery  was  a  mystery  no  longer, 
all  was  now  clear  as  a  quill — Tompkins  was  my  rival.  This  then 
was  tho  viper  I  had  warmed  in  my  bosom. 

"  Baso  villain  and  falso  friend,  thy  treacherous  schemes  shall 
avail  thoo  nothing,  for  Jinx  is  thy  adversary  !"  I  muttered,  as  I 
fiorccly  combed  my  hair,  and  from  that  moment  hato,  bitter  and 
uncompromising  hate,  reigned  supremo  in  my  indignant  thorax. 

At  tho  breakfast  table  Tompkins  met  me  with  a  cold  and  for- 
mal salute,  which  I  returned  with  equal  frigidity,  and  by  a  tacit 
understanding  we  avoided  each  other  from  that  time  forward.  At 
the  appointed  hour  my  hired  carriage  was  driven  round  to  tho 
door,  and  my  adored  Matilda,  with  most  unfeminino  promptitude, 
made  her  appearanco  gloved  and  shawled  for  tho  ride.  If  I  had 
thought  Matilda  an  agreeable  person  the  night  before,  one  in 
whose  society  I  delighted,  where  can  I  find  words  to  express  my 
sense  of  her  amiability  and  gentleness,  or  the  truly  charming 
style  of  conversation  she  adopted  during  that  delightful  drive  ? 
If  I  pointed  out  an  object  of  beauty  and  expressed  my  admira- 
tion therefor,  she  was  in  raptures.  Did  I  find  food  for  mirth,  sho 
was  convulsed.  Did  "  a  feeling  of  sadness  come  o'er  me  which 
my  soul  could  not  resist,"  she  melted  in  a  moment. 

In  short,  had  I  previously  entertained  any  doubts  abont  our 
being  "  cut  out  for  each  other,"  they  existed  no  longer.  Indeed, 
when  I  tried  on  the  sentimental  dodge,  and  hinted  at  tho  unten- 
anted condition  of  my  heart,  sho  mot  mo  half  way,  and  with  a 
languishing  air  wont  on  about  kindred  spirits  at  such  a  rate  that  I 
gave  my  horse  half  a  dozen  severo  cuts  in  my  enthusiasm. 

With  such  a  golden  prospective  what  cared  I  that,  on  my  re- 
turn, thoy  charged  an  exorbitant  price  for  tho  carriage  *  What 
cared  I  that  I  lost  a  large  sum  at  billiards  to  my  black  whiskered 
connection  that  was  to  be,  immediately  after ?  Nothing  !  To  a 
man  of  my  expectations,  such  a  sum  was  unworthy  his  consider- 
ation. But  I  confess  it  did  annoy  mo  to  behold  Tompkins  and 
Matilda  drive  off  directly  after  dinner  in  the  identical  turnout  I 
had  been  the  brief  proprietor  of  in  the  morning. 

In  nearly  the  same  fashion  did  a  week  pass  away.  Matilda  was 
as  affable  as  I  could  have  wished,  but  then  Tompkins  was  with 
her  when  I  was  not,  and  how  did  I  know  but  she  was  equally  kind 
to  him  ?  The  thought  was  torture.  To  consider  him  as  a  rival 
was  bad  enough  ;  but  that  any  one  should  consider  him  superior, 
or  even  equal  to  me,  was  humiliating  in  the  extreme.  Then,  too, 
Matilda's  cousin,  the  banker,  played  billiards  with  Tompkins  as 
often  as  with  me,  and  won  his  money,  too,  as  I  could  perceive  by 
his  troubled  look  when  quitting  the  saloon.  But  that  argued 
nothing,  for  what  was  the  merest  trifle  to  tho  wealthy  banker,  was 
a  great  deal  to  Tompkins  and  me.  During  all  this  time  we  had 
never  exchanged  a  word.  If  Tompkins  went  to  bed  early,  I  re- 
tired late,  and  vice  versa ;  so  that  wc  were  seldom  in  contact. 
But  I  was  getting  impatient — what  with  my  losses  to  the  banker 
and  the  heavy  expenses  incidental  to  the  successful  courting  of 
an  heiress,  I  was  getting  to  be  sadly  afflicted  with  the  "  shorts.' 


Whether  to  boldly  pop  the  decisive  question  and  so  put  an  end 
to  my  embarrassments,  was  a  matter  that  exercised  me  not  a  lit- 
tle, and  it  was  upon  this  important  subject  I  was  pondering  when 
my  quondam  friend  drove  up  to  tho  door,  and  baring  at 
Matilda  to  alight,  drove  off  again.  The  self  satisfied  and  joyous 
expression  that  overspread  his  villanous  old  mag,  decided  me  at 
once.  Stepping  hastily  forward  I  accosted  the  lady  who  I  fondly 
hoped  would  shortly  become  Mrs.  Jinx.  She  received  mo  with 
more  than  her  usual  urbanity. 

"  Was  Miss  Smithers  disengaged  V    Sho  was. 

"  Could  I  see  her  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  on  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, of  the  greatest  importance  to  myself." 

This  was  accompanied  with  ono  of  my  looks.  She  showed  her 
white  teeth  as  she  answered  that  I  could.  As  we  proceeded 
toward  tho  end  of  the  piazza,  I  ventured  to  take  ono  of  her  hands 
upon  which  I  bestowed  the  little  teenticst  bit  of  a  squeeze.  Io  tri- 
umphe!  she  returned  the  squeeze.  Now  for  it,  thought  I,  and 
mustering  all  my  resolution,  I  went  off  into  an  unintelligible 
rhapsody— oternal  lovo  — heart  and   life  gratefully    devoted— a 

smile  from  her  was  heaven,  a  frown  da — death  ;  hand— heart 

fortune — life  I 

Sho  blushed,  turned  away  her  head,  sighed  deeply  and  mur- 
mured something  about  its  being  so  unexpected,  and  that  sho 
wanted  time  for  consideration.  But  I  was  inexorable ;  nothing 
short  of  a  docisivo  answer  would  do  my  business  for  me.  I  ex- 
plained to  her  tho  dilapidated  state  of  my  internal  economy— ex- 
pressed my  conviction  that  not  the  minutest  particle  of  my  heart 
yet  remained  in  my  possession,  and  wound  up  with  a  broad  hint 
to  the  effort  that  if  her  answer— and  a  favorablo  one  at  that — was 
not  speedily  forthcoming,  there  would  be  a  defunct  gentleman 
somewhere  about  tho  house  inside  of  five  minutes.  This  last  con- 
sideration was  too  much  for  her  gentle  spirit — with  another  sigh, 
and  in  the  sweetest  possible  voice,  she  informed  mo  she  was  mine. 

Words  cannot  express  the  extent  of  my  delight  as  I  listened  to 
the  sweet  music  of  her  voice.  Could  it  bo  that  I  was  in  reality  to 
become  tho  proprietor  of  a  wife  and  a  big  plantation  ?  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  senses.  But  the  danger  of  delay,  tho  great 
risk  in  letting  such  a  prize  remain  unappropriated,  flashed  across 
my  mind,  and  I  persisted. 

"  When,  dearest  Matilda,"  I  murmured,  "  when  may  I  call  you 
mine  ?" 

Sho  hesitated— she  didn't  know— sho  had  always  a  superstitious 
fear  about  long  engagements. 

"  Had  she,  indeed ;  how  singular  that  I  should  entertain  tho 
same  feelings!  Why  not  let  it  bo  at  once— an  elopement,  it 
would  be  so  romantic  ?     Why  not  this  very  day  %" 

Again  sho  hesitated,  and  again  I  referred  to  the  dead  gentleman, 
and  she  gently  murmured  her  consent. 

"  But  do  not  let  Mr.  Tompkins  know  anything  of  it,"  sho  con- 
tinued, with  considerable  energy. 

"And  why  not,  dearest  ?    What  have  you  to  fear  from  him  !" 

"  O,  please  do  not  lot  him  know  of  it.     I  am  afraid  of  him." 

"  You  fear  him,  dearest  7  One  word  from  you,  and  I  will 
swoep  tho  vile  reptile  from  the  face  of  the  earth  I" 

"  O,  no,  no  I  For  my  sake  do  not.  Do  not  see  him  at  pres- 
ent, or  if  you  see  him,  do  not  speak  to  him.     Promise  me  that." 

"  Well,  for  your  sake,  I  will  not,"  I  replied,  with  an  air  of  self- 
denial — though  I  was  secretly  pleased,  for  Tompkins  could  have 
thrashed  me  like  a  sack  had  ho  taken  tho  notion.  "  How  the  dear 
girl  fears  for  my  safety  1"  thought  I,  with  a  decidedly  pleasant 
sensation.     "  But  when  shall  I  have  the  carriage  in  readiness  ?" 

"  Wait  where  you  aro  a  moment.  I  will  consider  and  send 
down  a  note  by  a  servant." 

And  with  a  gentle  pressure  of  my  hand  sho  tripped  into  tho 
house  and  bounded  up  stairs. 

Those,  and  only  those  who  havo  been  in  a  precisely  similar  sit- 
uation, can  imagine  my  feelings  at  that  moment.  I  felt  liko  one 
in  a  dream  ;  the  future  was  a  bright  and  a  golden  future — what 
were  tailors  and  creditors  to  me  at  that  moment  1  I  was  happy  1 
I  didn't  care  a  snap  whether  school  kept  or  not.  While  dream- 
ing such  bright  dreams,  a  servant  approached  and  placed  a  note 
in  my  hand.  It  began,  "  Dear  Aristides,"  and  tho  substanco  of 
the  whole  was  that  "  my  own  Matilda  "  would  be  in  readiness  at 
three  o'clock  that  very  afternoon,  to  accompany  me  to  tho  ends  of 
the  earth,  if  I  required  such  a  journey  of  her.  It  was  then  half 
past  one — there  was  barely  time  for  necessary  preparations. 

Rushing  hastily  up  stairs  to  my  room,  I  threw  open  tho  door 
aud  entered.  Confusion  1  Tompkins  was  there.  What  the 
deuce  did  the  fellow  want  in  my  room  at  that  hour  of  all  hours  in 
the  day  1  There  was  no  time  to  bo  lost,  however,  and  I  went  fu- 
riously to  work  upon  my  carpet-bag,  pulling  out  this  and  pushing 
in  that,  until  even-thing  was  packed  except  my  pistols  and  the 
garments  I  designed  to  wear  upon  the  momentous  occasion.  Lay- 
ing the  pistols  ostentatiously  upon  tho  table,  I  began  to  strip, 
preparatory  to  putting  on  my  "  best  clothes,"  and  had  arrived  at 
that  stage  in  which  a  gentleman  is  but  one  remove  from  a  state  of 
nudity,  when  looking  up,  I  saw  Tompkins  gazing  savagely  at  me. 

"Why  the  deuce  do  you  look  at  me,  sir?"  I  growled,  in  my 
most  ferocious  tone. 

"  Because  I  choose  to,  sir,"  returned  Tompkins,  in  an  equally 
ungentle  manner.  "  And  furthermore,  sir,  let  me  inform  you,  sir, 
if  you  are  putting  on  those  thing*  for  the  purpose  of  calling  upon 
Miss  Smithers,  your  time  is  thrown  away,  sir.  You  may  perhaps 
not  be  aware  that  there  is  a  perfect  understanding  between  Miss 
Smithers  and  myself,  sir." 

"  It  is  false,  sir." 

"  Sir— r— rr  !" 

"  Yes,  false,  sir,"  I  yelled,  catching  up  Matilda's  note  and  hold- 
ing it  up  before  bis  face,  in  a  triumphant  manner.  "  Look  there, 
sir,  look  a  the — r — r — re,  sir !" 


"  'Tis  a  baso  forgery,  sir." 

"  'Tis  not,  sir  I" 

"  You  lie,  sir  !" 

"By  heavens,  you  shall  pay  for  that  word,"  I  roared,  clutching 
one  of  my  pistols. 

"  Come  on,  Mister  Jin — nx,"  sneered  Tompkins,  catching  up  a 
long-legged  washstand  and  assuming  a  belligerent  attitude. 

At  that  moment  a  heavy  step  approached  tho  door,  and  who 
should  walk  into  the  room,  but  our  mutual  and  enormously  pow- 
erful friend — Captain  George  Booth,  of  the  ship  Livelyscratch  ? 

"  Hello,  Jinx  !  Hello  Tompkins  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  frco 
and  easy  way.  "  What  the  deuce  is  up  now  *  Damon  and  Pythias 
by  the  ears  V  he  continued,  observing  our  attitudes  and  weapons. 

"The  villain  !"  I  ejaculated,  moving  toward  Tompkins. 

"  Tho  presumptuous  scoundrel !"  exclaimed  Tompkins,  making 
a  demonstration  toward  mo  with  tho  washstand. 

"  Come,  get  out  of  that,"  coolly  remarked  Booth,  knocking 
tho  pistol  out  of  my  band,  while  at  the  same  time  he  pushed 
Tompkins  over  on  his  back  on  the  bed.  "  Tompkins,  put  down 
that  what  d'ye  call  it — and  as  for  you,  Jinx,  you  had  better  dress 
yourself;  you  don't  look  pretty  well,  standing  there  as  you  arc. 
Now  let  us  know  what  all  this  is  about ;"  he  continued,  taking 
a  position  between  us. 

"  There  is  a  lady  stopping  at  this  honse,"  I  began,  glaring 
at  Tompkins  from  my  entrenched  position  behind  tho  bed  post. 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  lady — "  interrupted  Tompkins,  glaring  at  mo  from 
behind  his  bed  post. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Tompkins,  and  lot  one  speak  at  a  time," 
interposed  Booth. 

"  A  lady — "  I  continued. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Matilda  Smithers,"  again  interrupted  Tompkins. 

"Miss  which!"  exclaimed  Booth,  with  a  comical  look,  as  ho 
dovo  his  hands  into  tho  lower  deeps  of  his  breeches  pockets,  and 
gave  vent  to  a  prolonged  whistle.  "  You  don't  mean  to  tell  mo 
you  havo  fallen  into  the  hands  of  that  she  land  shark?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Booth?"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  presenti- 
ment of  evil.  "  Miss  Smithers  is  a  highly  respectable  lady,  who 
is  here  with  her  cousin,  a  wealthy  southern  banker." 

"  O,  yes — I  know  all  about  that — she's  an  heiress — big  planta- 
tion ;  and  her  cousin  is  a  big  fellow  with  black  whiskers,  who 
cheats  you  out  of  all  your  money  at  billiards." 

Tompkins  groaned,  and  Booth  proceeded  : 

"  Banker  ?  to  be  sure  he's  a  banker— -faro  banker,  when  he  docs 
anything  else  besides  sponge  such  greenics  as  you  two  chaps. 
Why,  bless  your  innocent  hearts,  they  are  as  well  known  as  tho 
sun  at  every  cheap  watering-place  from  Maine  to  the  further  end 
of  Florida  reefs.  And  I  supposo  ono,  or  both  of  you,  have  prom- 
ised to  marry  her  ?" 

"  Yes,"  faltered  Tompkins,  "  sho  promised  to  givo  me  an  an- 
swer this  evening." 

"  Tho  deuco  sho  did  !  Why,  I  was  to  elopo  with  her  at  three 
o'clock  I" 

"  Ha,  ha — the  old  story.  She's  done  the  same  thing  a  thousand 
times,  or  less,"  chuckled  Booth. 

I  looked  at  Tompkins ;  he  was  looking  unutterably  foolish, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  had  my  features  been  capablo  of  wearing  a 
foolish  expression,  they  would  havo  done  so  at  that  moment. 
Again  I  looked  at  Tompkins — he  looked  at  mo.  We  started ; 
hesitated ;  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and  hugged  away  till 
we-  almost  broke  each  other's  backs.  *  *  *  There  is  but  littlo 
more  to  add.  Captain  Booth  waited  upon  tho  banker  to  declino, 
in  our  names,  the  honor  of  an  alliance  with  his  cousin.  The  bank- 
er objected,  and  threatened  legal  proceedings,  but  offered  to  com- 
promise. That  he  could  never  recover  anything  in  the  way  of 
damages,  we  were  all  well  aware,  but  rather  than  havo  the  affair 
made  public,  and  our  names  coupled  in  the  public  prints  with  tho 
notorious  names  of  the  two  detestable  sharpers,  wc  consented  to 
compromise.  All  tho  money  that  Tompkins  and  I  could  raise  at 
short  notice,  together  with  a  largo  sum  borrowed  from  Booth, 
satisfied  tho  banker.  And  if  you  want  to  get  a  clip  over  tho  head, 
just  say  "  heiress,"  to  either  Tompkins  or  myself. 


—  .i  »- 


ROUND  HILL  MOTORPATHIC  WATER-CURE. 

This  institution,  located  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  possesses  great 
attractions  in  the  charming  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  in  the  love- 
liness of  its  extended  landscape,  as  a  home  for  invalids,  or  a 
summer  retreat  for  families  or  parties  seeking  relaxation  and 
pleasure.  Water,  in  great  abundance  and  of  the  purest  quality, 
is  supplied  from  living  mountain  springs ;  and  the  bathing  facili- 
ties embrace  every  modern  improvement  for  tho  medical  applica- 
tion of  it,  including  Virgnes's  electro-chemical  bath,  for  extract- 
ing all  metallic  substances  from  the  human  system,  whether  taken 
as  medicine  or  otherwise  absorbed. 

Dr.  Ilalsted,  tho  proprietor  (formerly  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.), 
continues  to  pay  particular  attention  to  Woman's  diseases  and 
weaknesses.  The  success  which  has  attended  his  method  of  treat- 
ing such  complaints,  by  his  system  of  Motorpathy,  has  given  him 
a  most  extended  practice.  This  system  is  founded  on  new  patho- 
logical principles,  and  by  it  permanent  cures  are  effected  with  an 
ease  and  certainty  heretofore  unattained.  He  also  continues  to 
devote  himself  to  tho  cure  of  all  the  various  kinds  and  forms  of 
chronic  disease.  Having  been  for  twenty  years  at  tho  head  of  a 
hydropathic  institute,  and  within  that  time  having  treated  many 
thousands  of  the  most  complicated  cases,  he  has  bad  an  opportu- 
nity which  few  havo  possessed,  of  acquiring  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  protracted  and  difficult  (  nplaints.  Address 
II.  Hai.steu,  Northampton,  Ma«. 

Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  nppliration.  Exposition  of 
Motorpathy,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  seven  postago  stamps  ; 
and  Motion- Life,  on  receipt  of  six  stamps. 
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LOWELL,  MASS. 
On  this  and  the  following  page,  we  present  onr  read- 
ers with  some  interesting  sketches  made  on  the  spot  and 
expressly  for  this  paper,  in  the  neighboring  eitj  of  Low- 
ell, by  IVfr.  Warren.  They  are  faithfnl  and  pleasing. 
The  first  is  the  depot  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road, on  Mcrrimac  Street,  a  fine,  substantial  building 
of  brick,  with  offices  and  halls,  and  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  station  houses  in  New  England.  The  sa- 
lient tower  with  its  graceful  arched  windows  and  doors 
gives  this  structure  a  peculiar  physiognomy.  The 
second  point  of  view  is  sketched  from  the  banks  ot 
the  Mcrrimac  River  at  the  point  of  junction  with  Con- 
cord River.  The  Merrimac  is  seen  here  below  the  falls, 
but  turbulent  from  the  rockv  character  of  the  place, 
whirling  and  dashing  amidst  the  boulders  that  shoot  up 
from  the  bed  of  the  river.  We  behold  here  the  source 
of  the  power  which  drives  the  mills  of  the  Man- 
chester of  America.  The  large  buildings  on  the 
river's  bank  with  their  smoking  chimneys  attest  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  manufacturing  business.  The  covered 
bridge  is  that  which  connects  Lowell  with  Dracut. 
The  foreground — with  its  tall  trees,  its  grasses  and 
shrubbery,  and  its  sportive  figures,  has  quite  a  rural  as- 
pect. The  third  engraving  of  this  set  is  a  very  accu- 
rate view  of  Merrimac  Street,  the  widest  and  finest  in 
Lowell.  It  shows  some  of  the  handsomest  and  largest 
business  structures.  In  the  foreground,  on  the  right, 
are  the  remains  of  the  Lowell  Museum,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  January  last.  Next  is  the  fine  block  called  Nes- 
mitli's  Block,  beyond  which  is  the  opening  of  John 
Street.  On  the  other  side  is  Shaw's  spacious  structure, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Lowell,  beyond  which  is  a  succes- 
sion of  stores  and  large  buildings,  terminating  with  the 
portico  of  the  railroad  station.  The  spire  in  the  dis- 
tance is  that  of  the  Congregational  church.  Our  series 
of  sketches  closes  with  a  view  of  the  Court  House,  a 
very  elegant  building,  designed  by  A.  B.  Young,  the 
distinguished  architect.  It  was  built  in  1850,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $100,000,  is  fire  proof,  and  stands  in  a  com- 
manding situation.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with 
this  building,  because  it  differs  from  the  stereotyped 
form  of  such  edifices.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
temple  of  justice  should  be  forbidding  and  gloomy  in  its  aspect. 
Mr.  Young  has  designed  a  building,  well  proportioned,  graceful 
and  elegant.  Its  airy  gables,  with  their  rich  ornaments,  the  lofty 
flight  of  steps,  the  portico,  with  its  graceful  arcades,  the  oc- 
tagonal clock  tower,  surmounted  by  the  emblematic  scales — all 
these  features  unite  to  form  a  strongly  individualized  structure, 
and  one  which  makes  a  very  strong  impression  on  the  be- 
holder. Lowell  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimac, 
where  it  receives  the  Concord  River,  at  the  termination  of  five 
railroads  connecting  with  the  seaboard  cities  and  various  sections 
of  the  interior,  and  is  twenty-five  miles  north  by  west  from  Bos- 
ton. It  was  named  after  Francis  C.  Lowell,  a  gentleman  of  Bos- 
ton, distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  into  the  United  States.  It  was  incorporated  a  town  in 
1826,  and  a  city  in  18.36.  When  the  enlargement  of  the  canal 
was  commenced  in  1822,  the  territory  included  within  the  limits 
of  Lowell  contained  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants — its  popu- 
lation is  now  about  40,000.  The  first  purchases  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  manufactures,  were  made  here  in  1821. 
The  Merrimac  Company  was  the  first  incorporated,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,500,000,  and  the  first  cloth  was  woven  in  one  of  their  mills 
in  1823.  The  township  was  taken  from  Chelmsford  in  1826, 
and  embraces  a  territory,  including  the  village  of  Belvidere,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Concord  River,  which  has  since  been  an- 
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nexed  to  Lowell  from  a  comer  of  Tcwksbury,  of  about  five  square 
miles.  The  place  where  the  city  stands  was  known  in  the  early 
annals  of  the  country  as  one  of  the  best  fishing  grounds  of  the 
Indians  in  all  New  England.  The  aportle  Eliot  speaks  of  one  or 
two  excursions  he  made  to  "  Pawtucket  Falls,"  to  establish  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians  of  the  interior,  in  furtherance  of  his  plans 
of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  them.  The  natives  continued  to 
assert  and  to  retain  their  fishing  privileges  up  to  a  late  period, 
though  surrounded  by  a  white  population.  It  is  said  there  still 
exist  traces  of  a  trench  which  once  enclosed  a  large  area  about 
the  confluence  of  the  Mcrrimac  and  Concord  Rivers,  which  was 
reserved  exclusively  for.  the  Indians.  The  almost  unrivalled  ad- 
vantages which  Lowell  enjoys  for  manufacturing  purposes  are  de- 
rived from  a  descent  of  thirty  feet  in  the  Merrimac,  known  as  the 
Pawtucket  Falls,  which,  by  the  aid  of  canals  and  locks,  furnishes 
an  immense  hydraulic  power.  "  All  the  principal  water  privi- 
leges at  Lowell,"  says  Hay  ward,  "are  owned  by  a  company  call- 
ed the  '  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  Merrimac  Riv- 
er.' This  company  was  formed  in  1792,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  canal  from  the  head  of  Pawtucket  Falls,  so  called,  in 
the  Mcrrimac  River,  to  tho  Concord  River,  near  to  its  junction 
with  the  Mcrrimac,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  passage  to 
boats  and  rafts  navigatim;  the  river.  This  canal  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  sixty  feet  wide  and  six  or  eight  feet  deep.     When  the  design 


was  entertained  of  applying  the  immense  water  power 
thus  created  to  manufacturing  purposes,  this  company, 
having  received  the  title  to  a  considerable  area  on  the 
south  side  of  tho  river,  sold  out  to  other  companies 
sites  for  mills,  agreeing  to  furnish  them  with  a  certain 
amount  of  water  for  a  stipulated  annual  rent.  They 
also  erected  an  extensive  shop  for  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  from  which,  in  as  thort  a  time  as  three 
months,  they  can  furnish  the  machinery  complete  for  a 
cotton  mill  of  6000  spindles  ;  and  in  the  same  lime,  if 
required,  they  also  build  the  mill  itself,  to  the  orders  of 
a  new  company,  and  furnish  it  ready  to  be  operated. 
The  facilities  thus  afforded  contributed  rapidly  to  build 
up  the  place,  and  the  energy  and  foresight  of  these  en- 
terprising capitalists  were  largely  rewarded.  The  old 
canal  having,  of  late  years,  proved  in  some  degree  in- 
sufficient, a  new  one  was  commenced  in  1847,  of  great 
capacity  and  superior  workmanship,  costing  $640,000. 
This  canal  is  one  mile  in  length,  averaging  100  feet 
wide  and  15  feet  deep  ;  and  for  size,  folidity,  and  the 
completeness  of  all  its  arrangements,  it  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed anything  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States."  In 
1852,  there  were  12  manufacturing  corporations  in 
Lowell,  owning  51  mills,  and  employing  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $13,900,000.  The  number  of  operatives 
was  4163  males  and  8470  females,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  12,633.  Number  of  spindles  in  operation, 
342,722;  looms,  10,606;  cotton  consumed  during  the 
year,  91,650  bales;  wool,  5,158,000  pounds;  iron  in 
machine  shops,  4500  tons;  anthracite  coal, 30,576  tons ; 
charcoal,  68,350  bushels;  wood,  3220  cords;  whale 
and  sperm  oil,  69.607  gallons  ;  lard,  47,000  gallons  ; 
and  starch,  1,400,000  pounds.  The  weekly  products  of 
the  looms  were — cotton  cloth,  2,087,000  jards;  osna- 
Imrgs,  90,000  yards  ;  woolens,  27,000  yards ;  carpels, 
25,000  yards ;  cotton  goods,  dyed  and  printed,  300,000 
yards.  The  medium  power  of  a  loom  per  day  is  about 
45  yards  of  No.  14  yarn,  and  33  yards  of  No.  30  yarn ; 
average  produce  of  a  spindle  per  day,  11-4  yards. 
The  average  wages  of  males  per  week,  clear  of  board, 
are  about  $4  80,  and  of  females,  S2  to.  Among  the 
12  corporations  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000,  may  be  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  most  extensive.  It  annually  uses  1,000,000  pounds  of 
madder,  38,000  pounds  of  copperas,  60,000  pounds  of  alum, 
50,000  pounds  of  sumac,  45,000  pounds  of  indigo,  and  40,000 
pounds  of  soap.  The  Middlesex  Company  consumes  annually 
6,000,000  teazels,  2,000,000  pounds  of  fine  wool,  50,000  pound* 
of  glue,  $30,000  worth  of  dye  stuffs,  and  $13,000  worth  of  soap. 
Other  manufactures,  in  addition  to  the  above,  embracing  powder, 
paper,  batting,  etc.,  are  annually  produced,  to  the  value  of  about 
$1 ,500,000,  employing  a  capital  of  $400,000,  and  nearly  1 500  oper- 
atives. Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  adult  population  of  Low- 
ell arc  natives  of  the  place ;  about  one-third  are  foreigners,  prin- 
cipally Irish.  The  other  two-thirds  are  nearly  all  from  different 
New  England  States.  A  strenuous  and  successful  effort  has  been 
mode  to  prevent  the  immorality  which  has  generally  been  thought 
inseparable  from  a  manufacturing  town.  Tho  regulations  of  the 
corporations  are  very  stringent,  and  no  employee  is  retained  whose 
character  is  known  to  be  bad.  The  result  is  a  highly  respectablo 
community.  Notwithstanding  their  severe  work,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  operatives  find  time  for  self-culture,  and  m  my  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  are  found  in  tho  institutions  of  the  city. 
Libraries,  periodicals  and  newspapers  are  liberally  patronize  1  by 
the  operatives,  many  of  whom  have,  from  time  to  time,  distin- 
guished themselves  bv  their  literary  efforts.  The  "  Lowell  Offer- 
ing," a  journal  conducted  by  the  young  ladies  connected  with  the 
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mills  has  often  been  eited,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  as  a 
remarkably  interesting  production.  "  It  is  well  known,"  said 
Edward  Everett,  in  his  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Lowell  (1830), 
"  that  the  degraded  condition  of  the  operatives  in  the  old  world 
had  created  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of  manu- 
factures into  this  country  We  were  made  acquainted,  by  sanitary 
and  parliamentary  reports,  detailing  the  condition  of  the  great 
manufacturing  cities  abroad,  with  a  state  of  things  revolting  to 
humanity.  It  would  seem  that  the  industrial  system  of  Europe 
required  for  its  administration  an  amount  of  suffering,  depravity 
and  brutalism,  which  formed  one  of  the  great  scandals  of  the  age. 
No  form  of  serfdom  or  slavery  could  be  worse.  Reflecting  per- 
sons, on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  contemplated  with  uneasiness  the 
introduction  into  this  country,  of  a  system  which  had  disclosed 
such  hideous  features  in  Europe ;  but  it  must  be  frankly  owned 
that  these  apprehensions  have  proved  wholly 
unfounded.  Were  I  addressinr  iin  audience 
in  any  other  place,  I  could  with  truth  say 
more  to  this  effect  than  I  will  say  on  this  oc- 
casion. But  you  will  all  bear  mo  witness 
that  I  do  not  speak  the  words  of  adulation 
when  I  say,  that  for  physical  comfort,  moral 
conduct,  general  intelligence,  and  all  the  qual- 
ities of  social  character  which  go  to  make  up 
an  enlightened  New  England  community, 
Lowell  might  safely  enter  into  a  comparison 
with  any  town  or  city  in  the  land.  Nowhere, 
I  believe,  for  the  same  population,  is  there  a 
greater  number  of  schools  and  churches,  and 
nowhere  a  greater  number  of  persons  whose 
habits  and  mode  of  life  bear  witness  that 
thry  are  influenced  by  a  sense  of  character. 
In  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  such  a 
state  of  things  is  consistent  with  the  profit- 
able pursuit  of  manufacturing  industry,  you 
have  made  a  discovery  more  important  to  hu- 
manity than  all  the  wonderful  machinery  for 
weaving  and  spinning — than  all  the  miracles 
of  water  and  steam.  You  have  rolled  off 
from  the  sacred  cause  of  labor  the  mountain 
reproach  of  ignorance,  vice  and  suffering  un- 
der which  it  lay  crushed.  Yon  have  gained, 
for  the  skilled  industry  required  to  carry  on 
theso  mighty  establishments,  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  great  dispensation  by  which  Providence 

fovcrns  the  world.  You  have  shown  that  the 
omebred  virtues  of  the  parental  roof  are 
not  required  to  be  left  behind  by  those  who 
resort  for  a  few  years  to  these  crowded  marts 
of  social  industry  ;  and,  in  the  fruits  of  your 
honest  and  successful  labor,  you  are  daily 
carrying  gladness  to  the  firesides  where  you 
were  reared."  From  the  period  of  its  incor- 
poration, the  people  of  Lowell  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  education.  The  public  schools,  liberally 
provided  for  at  the  outset,  have  increased  in 
number,  character  and  efficiency,  with  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  An  asso- 
ciation of  mechanics,  incorporated  as  early 
as  1825,  erected  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  furnished  with  a  fine  libra- 
ry and  reading-room,  a  mineralogical  cabinet 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  arranged  for 
courses  of  lectures,  literary  and  scientific. 
Lowell  also  possesses  a  fine  library,  the  use 
of  which  is  obtained  by  the  payment  of  a 
small  annual  subscription.  Lowell  is  indeed 
a  wonderful  place.  It  has  sprung  up  with  al- 
most the  rapidity  of  an  enchanted  palace  in 
an  Eastern  fairy  tale.  Nature,  capital,  genius 
and  industry  have  made  it  what  it  is — a  lit- 
ter day  miracle.  Strangers  from  the  South 
and  West  daily  vi-it  it— and  it  is  regarded  as 
a  proof  of  American  enterprise  and  genius. 


THE  HIMALAYAN  REGIONS. 

Dr.  Hooker,  an  English  naturalist  and  traveller,  who  has  ex- 
plored the  province  of  Nepaul,  and  a  part  of  Sikkim,  in  Northern 
India,  embracing  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Himalayan 
range  of  mountains,  relates  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  that 
region,  where  is  found  the  highest  land  on  the  globe.  Dorjiling, 
a  British  sanitary  station  in  Sikkim,  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
placed  on  one  of  the  outer  spurs  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  ; 
although  its  elevation  is  moderate,  and  its  distance  from  the  plain 
trifling,  and  its  latitude  only  27°  north,  it  has  a  peculiar  climate, 
very  different  from  what  we  are  inclined  tocall  tropical.  Through- 
out this  temperate  region  there  is  hardly  one  eatable  fruit,  except 
the  native  walnut,  and  some  brambles,  of  which  the  yellow  and 
the  ground  raspberry  are  the  best,  some  insipid  figs,  and  a  very 
austere  crab  apple.    The  European  apple  will  scarcely  ripen,  and 
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the  pear  not  at  all.  Currants  and  gooseberries  show  no  disposition 
to  thrive,  and  strawberries  are  the  only  fruit  that  ripen  at  all, 
which  they  do  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Vines,  figs,  pomegran- 
ates, plums,  apricots,  will  not  succeed,  even  as  trees.  The  tem- 
perature hardly  ever  rises  above  70°  in  the  summer  months;  there 
is  a  "  boundless  contiguity  of  shade,"  dense  forests  covering  the 
hills  without  break  or  opening ;  rain  falls  every  month  of  the  year, 
and  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches  per  annum  ; 
during  the  heats  of  summer,  and  also  in  the  warmest  part  of  every 
day,  a  canopy  of  cloud  obstructs  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
produces  the  singular  effect  on  horticulture  just  described.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  the  southeast,  upon  reaching  the  Himalaya  range,  are 
rapidly  condensed,  causing:  clouds  and  copious  rains.  Dr.  Hooker 
says  that  some  of  the  Himalaya  passes  traversed  by  him  were 
nearly  eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Yet  these  passes,  although  much 
encumbered  by  snow,  are  used  by  native  trad- 
ers, who  cross  the  mountain  into  Thibet;  and 
he  thinks  that  the  glaciers,  whiih  have  un- 
doubtedly once  descended  into  the  valleys, 
must  in  some  cases  have  been  forty  miles  long 
and  five  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  highest 
peak  of  the  Himalaya  is  Kinchinjunea,  which 
has  an  absolute  elevation  of  28,178  feet,  and 
is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  ki  own  world. 
There  are  other  peaks  which  reach  an  altitude 
of  24,000  feet. 

Col.  Markham,  in  an  account  of  the  Gan- 
ges of  the  Himalayas,  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting description  of  the  celebrated  glacier 
of  this  great  river : — "  One  fine  cold  morning, 
and  we  started  early  to  accomplish  the  five 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  mighty  river.  The 
opposite  bank  being  the  best  for  burrell,  we 
were  in  great  hopes  that  we  might  find  suffi- 
cient snow  left  to  enable  us  to  cross  the  river ; 
but  the  snow  that  at  times  bridges  over  the 
stream  was  gone.  The  walking  was  bi  d,  for 
in  all  the  small  tributary  streams  were  stones 
and  rocks  incrustcd  with  ice,  which  made 
them  very  difficult  to  cross.  On  the  opposite 
side  we  saw  immense  flocks  of  burrell,  but 
there  was  no  getting  at  them,  but  at  last  the 
great  glacier  of  the  Ganges  was  reached  ;  and 
never  can  I  forget  my  first  impressions  when 
I  beheld  it  before  me  in  all  its  savage  gran- 
deur. The  glacier,  thickly  studded  with  enor- 
mous loose  rocks  and  earth,  is  about  a  mile  in 
width,  and  extends  upwards  many  miles,  to- 
wards an  immense  mountain,  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  down  to  its  base,  and  its  glit- 
tering summit  piercing  the  very  skies,  rising 
21,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
chasm  in  the  glacier,  through  which  the  sacred 
stream  rushes  forth  into  the  light  of  day,  is 
named  the  'Cow's  Mouth,'  and  is  held  in 
the  deepest  reverence  by  all  Hindoos ;  and  the 
regions  of  eternal  frost  in  its  vicinity  arc  the 
scenes  of  many  of  their  most  sacred  mysteries. 
The  Ganges  enters  the  world  no  puny  stream, 
but  bursts  forth  from  its  icy  womb  a  river 
thirty  or  fortv  yards  in  breadth,  of  great 
depth,  and  very  rapid.  We  killed  a  burrell 
by  a  lucky  shot  across  the  river  jast  at  the 
mouth;  it' fell  backwards  into  the  torrent,  and 
was  no  more  seen.  Extensive  as  niy  travels 
since  this  day  have  been  through  these  beau- 
tiful mountains,  and  amidst  all  the  splendid 
scenery  I  have  looked  on,  I  can  recall  none  so 
magnificent  U  the  glacier  of  the  Ganges." 
Mr.  Yule,  an  Enjjlisli  travel,  i  also  speaks  of 
the  rains  upon  the  Himalayas  as  being  unpre- 
cedented airy  where  else  ;  in  one  single  month, 
there  fell  264  inches,  or  22  leet. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  PL-tori*!.] 

THE    NARROW    HOUSE. 

I  know  a  little  narrow  house. 

By  human  hands  'twas  made; 
It  boasts  no  architectural  form, 
But  'tis  secure  against  the  storm, 
Although  'tis  neither  light  nor  warm — 
That  house  the  sexton  made, 
The  sexton  with  his  spado. 

I  know  a  little  sleeper  there, 

A  little  daughter,  laid 
Beneath  its  walls  both  damp  and  cold, 
Where  beauty  mingles  back  with  mould; 
And  all  around  sleep  young  and  old, 

In  graves  the  sexton  made, 
The  sexton  with  his  spade. 

I  know  a  "  house  not  made  with  hands, 

Eternal  and  on  high  j" 
And  through  its  portal,  left  ajar, 
I  see  a  beautiful,  bright  star, 
New  risen,  where  the  angels  are— 

And  from  that  starlit  sky 

That  light  shall  never  die ! 


M.  0. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AUNT  POLLY'S  EXPERIENCE. 

BT    ANNIE    CAKLTON. 

"  O,  Aunt  Polly,  did  you  ever  go  to  New  York  ?" 
"  La,  yes,  child !     What  made  you  ask  that  silly  question  1" 
replied  Aunt  Polly,  looking  up  from  hor  work  with  surprise. 

"  Nothing,  aunt— only  I  was  looking  at  this  map,  and  thinking 
it  was  very  far  off." 

"  Did  I  never  tell  you  of  my  famous  ride  to  New  York  in  tho 
cars,  on  the  Hudson  Iiivcr  Railroad,  that  they  brag  so  much  about 
— going  like  lightning,  and  never  taking  folks  in  V  And  Aunt 
Polly  thereupon  raised  her  spectacles  to  her  forehead,  and  began. 
"It  was  in  the  summer  of  1852.  I  had  been  to  the  far  West, 
and  was  returning  to  my  home.  I  had  sailed  upon  the  noble  lako 
Michigan,  had  passed  through  the  romantic  straits  of  Mackinaw 
into  tho  stormy  Huron,  from  thence  to  the  placid  waters  of  St. 
Clair,  and  crossed  the  blue  waves  of  Erie  to  Buffalo.  Finding  I 
bad  arrived  too  late  for  tho  express,  I  was  almost  determined  to 
wait  a  day ;  but  as  it  was  of  a  Saturday,  and  I  was  anxious  to 
reach  my  brother's  house  in  New  York  that  night,  I  determined 
to  take  the  accommodation  train,  which  started  at  eight  o'clock. 

"  Accordingly  I  went  to  tho  ticket  office  with  the  crowd,  when 
there  arose  another  difficulty.  It  seemed  there  were  two  ways  of 
going  to  New  York  from  Albany — one  by  the  boat,  and  the  other 
by  the  River  Road.  The  confusion  was  so  great — each  party  try- 
ing to  outdo  the  other  by  their  vociferations  in  tho  recommendation 
of  their  way — 'The  Sir  Isaac  Newton  goes  to-night — best  boat  on 
the  Hudson,  sleep  all  night  soundly,  find  yourself  in  New  York  at 
sunrise  all  safe,  wont  know  you  arc  in  a  boat,  think  you  are  on  a 
bed  of  down,'  shouts  one.  '  Hudson  River  Railroad,  through  liko 
lightning,  cars  easy  as  a  rocking  chair,  seats  provided  with  a  pil- 
low for  tho  head,  be  in  New  York  at  eleven  to-night.  Talk  about 
that  boat! — it  shakes  like  it  had  a  fit  of  the  ague ;  it  shook  so  hard 
tho  other  night  that  it  shook  out  a  woman's  false  teeth.  A  young 
man's  whiskers  stand  no  chance  to  be  saved  at  all ;  and  I  have 
seen  an  old  man's  pet  wig  fall  at  his  feet — to  say  nothing  of  tho 
live  stock  they  keep  to  feed  on  the  unhappy  victims  who  so  rashly 
confido  in  their  promises,'  screams  another,  so  that,  what  with 
keeping  my  pockets  from  the  hands  of  thieves,  and  my  purse  from 
being  snatched  from  my  hand,  I  could  scarcely  collect  my  senses 
enough  to  decide.  But  upon  tho  ticket  master's  assuring  me  I 
should  certainly  be  in  New  York  at  eleven  that  night,  I  unfortu- 
nately selected  the  road,  and  paid  a  dollar  extra  for  the  privilege. 
So  with  my  ticket  aud  checks  in  my  pocket,  I  took  a  comfortable 
seat  in  the  cars,  and  gave  myself  up  to  pleasing  anticipations  of 
the  surpriso  I  was  about  to  give  my  brother  and  family." 

"And  did  you  not  get  to  Uncle  John's  that  night?"  said  little 
Sue. 

"  Hush,  Susy ;  do  not  interrupt  mo  1"  replied  Aunt  Polly,  shak- 
ing her  head.  "  I'm  coming  to  that  part  in  time.  Well,  as  I 
was  saying,  I  was  indulging  in  my  fancies,  never  dreaming  of  any 
troublo  ahead — for  I  had  paid  ray  money,  and  why  should  not  tho 
bargain  be  fulfilled  » — that  is,  to  bo  in  New  York  at  eleven  that 
night.  Tho  day  wjts  fine,  and  as  we  harried  on  through  the  lovely 
and  picturesque  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  I  thought  it  a  pity  so 
many  of  the  passengers  should  be  indifferent  to  its  beauties,  for 
transient  as  was  the  view,  it  awakened  within  mo  those  calm  and 
holy  feelings  which  inspire  true  happiness. 

"  The  day  wore  on,  and  we  made  good  progress.  At  half  past 
eight  we  reached  Albany,  where  we  had  been  told  we  could  have 
supper,  and  on  this  anticipation,  I  bad  refused  to  take  dinner,  but 
alas  !  I  found  my  hopes  of  a  plentiful  repast  vanish  like  chaff  be- 
fore the  wind.  I  was  coolly  informed  there  was  no  supper  pre- 
pared, and  if  there  had  been,  there  was  no  time  to  cat  it,  for  the 
ferry-boat  crossed  the  river  at  quartor  to  nine,  and  the  cars  to  leave 
at  nine ;  so  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  myself  and  baggage  to  tho 
ferry.  And  cold  (for  it  was  in  October),  hungry  and  weary,  with 
a  few  of  my  luckless  companions,  who  had  like  myself  been  be- 
guiled by  fair  promises,  we  once  more  resumed  our  places  in  the 
cart,  which  were  in  apparent  readiness  to  take  us  onward. 

"  Already  the  engine,  puffing  and  blowing  like  some  unearthly 
monster,  reared  its  iron  bend,  and,  glowing  like  a  heated  furnace, 
stood  before  the  train.  The  busy  men  hurried  to  and  fro,  regard- 
less of  the  questions  of  the  now  impatient  passengers  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  for  it  was  a  quarter  past  nine.     Time  wore  on, 


and/vith  it  our  patience  wore  out,  for  the  train  still  remained  sta- 
tionary. Ten  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  'curses  loud  and  deep,' 
for  the  discontent  had  fomented  into  rebellion.  Calls  for  tho  con- 
ductor or  engineer  to  explain  the  cause  of  detention  were  in  vain  ; 
not  the  slightest  attention  was  paid  to  the  reiterated  demands. 
Many  propositions  were  made  to  vacate  tho  premises,  and  tako 
our  chance  at  the  hotels  for  supper  and  lodging;  but  the  company 
had  our  money,  the  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  thus  wo  wero 
obliged  to  submit  to  our  fato. 

"  Eleven  o'clock  6truek.  This  was  tho  hour  which  was  to  have 
fonnd  us  at  our  journey's  end,  and  lo  !  wo  had  not  yet  moved  an 
inch  from  Albany.  My  only  remark  was  that  it  was  safe,  if  not 
expeditious;  though  my  wrath  was  waxing  warm  against  these 
'tricks  upon  travellers.'  At  this  moment  the  locomotive  moved 
off,  groaning  and  laboring  under  the  weight  of  forty-two  cars  filled 
with  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep ;  and  now  tho  mystery  was  solved — 
wo  were  in  a  freight  train  with  one  passenger  ear  attached." 

"And  now,  Aunt  Polly,  you  were  glad  to  bo  on  your  way;  I 
supposo  you  went  fast  enough  to  get  there  by  four  o'clock." 

"Ah,  Susy,  your  imagination  is  too  swift  for  our  pace.  Wo 
crept  along  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  beautiful  scenery  along  the  banks  of  tho  river,  I  should 
have  been  too  much  provoked  to  bo  thus  served.  But  it  was  a 
splendid  night ;  the  brilliancy  of  the  moon  was  softened  by  a  thin 
veil  of  mist,  which  threw  a  halo  around  every  object  it  touched. 

"  The  clamor  had  ceased,  and  each  weary  head  was  bowed  in 
hopes  of  snatching  a  few  moments'  oblivion  from  this  tiresomo 
speed,  save  an  old  soa  captain,  noisy  and  profane,  from  his  fre- 
quent potations  from  a  brandy  flask  he  had  with  him,  who  could 
not  sleep  himself,  and  was  determined  no  ono  olsc  should,  when 
ho  found  talking  would  not  answer,  would  get  up  and  walk,  or 
rather  totter  from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the  other,  shaking  tho  men 
by  the  shoulders,  and  swearing  at  them  for  their  stupidity — then 
commencing  some  of  his  long  sea  yarns,  soon  lulled  them  to 
sleep  again. 

"  After  a  few  hours  wo  picked  up  another  engine,  and  pat  it  on 
behind  to  push  us  along,  or  we  might  have  been  on  tho  road  sev- 
eral days.  About  daylight  we  reached  Newburg,  where  we  found 
a  whole  band  of  luckless  musicians  waiting  to  take  the  cars,  and 
who  had  been  waiting  at  tho  station  houso  since  eleven  o'clock  the 
preceding  night.  They  were  not  in  the  best  humor,  having  passed 
the  night  stretched  upon  benches,  chairs,  or  tho  floor,  as  they  could 
find  them.  At  seven  o'clock  wo  stopped  at  a  station,  where  they 
professed  to  have  refreshments  for  the  wayworn  and  weary,  con- 
sisting of  villanous  coffee  and  tea,  apples,  crackers,  and  pies  of 
various  kinds.  And  here  an  amusing  incident  occurred,  which 
quite  revived  the  spirits  of  my  companions  in  affliction. 

"  At  the  station,  tho  up  train  was  standing  waiting  for  this  down 
train  to  pass.  I  noticed  it  when  I  went  into  tho  eating-room.  A 
largo  number  of  us  wero  taking  our  breakfast,  being  rather  ex- 
hausted from  the  long  fast  wo  had  l>ccn  obliged  to  make.  Pres- 
ently tho  signal  for  departure  sounded  from  the  engine ;  but  as  I 
kept  my  eye  on  the  conductor  and  brakeman,  who  were  quietly 
taking  their  lunch,  and  seeing  they  did  not  move,  I  did  not  disturb 
myself  at  all.  A  moment  after,  some  ono  rushed  in  to  say  that 
our  train  had  gone.  Wo  got  to  the  door  just  in  time  to  see  tho 
last  of  the  rear  car ;  then  followed  quite  a  laughable  sccno.  The 
conductor  stamped  and  swore  at  the  stupidity  of  the  engineer. 
One  woman  had  her  son  of  three  years  old  by  tho  hand,  running 
after  the  cars  hoping  to  overtake  them  ;  for  she  had  got  out  to  give 
her  son  some  water,  leaving  a  little  girl  with  a  babe  of  six  months 
in  her  arms ;  her  agonizing  cry  was  '  O,  my  children  will  be  killed  ! 
they  will  be  dead  !  Tho  company  shall  pay  for  this,  if  thcro  is 
justice  to  be  had  in  the  city  !'  I  tried  to  pacify  her  by  telling  her 
tho  gentlemen  in  the  cars  would  take  caro  of  them.  The  men  to 
whom  the  freight  belonged,  said  they  must  and  would  go  on  ;  as 
for  myself,  I  had  become  quito  passive — in  fact,  I  rather  liked  tho 
idea  of  remaining  in  that  place  till  the  next  morning,  my  ticket 
and  cheeks  were  6afc  in  my  pocket,  and  they  would  be  obliged  to 
take  me  in  tho  train  of  Monday  morning. 

"  The  conductor's  invariable  answer  to  the  many  questions  of 
'What  is  to  bo  done  now!'  was,  'I  don't  know;  wait  for  tho 
morning  train,  I  suppose.'  It  being  Sunday,  no  trains  wero  on 
the  road.  An  hour  passed  by,  and  we  wero  about  disposing  of 
ourselves  for  tho  remainder  of  the  day,  when  our  ears  were  greeted 
by  the  sound  of  a  distant  steam  whistle.  All  were  on  their  feet  in 
a  moment ;  the  engineer  had  sent  the  locomotive  and  tender  for 
those  left  behind.  It  seems  he  mistook  tho  signal  of  the  other 
conductor  for  his,  and  did  not  discover  his  mistake,  till  some  of 
the  passengers  went  forward  and  informed  him.  The  tender  was 
open  on  all  sides,  with  a  rim  about  a  foot  wide  around  it,  liko  a 
bench,  for  our  accommodation.  The  conductor  called  out,  'All 
hands  aboard  !' — '  What,'  s/iid  I,  '  am  I  to  rido  in  this  tiling  I" — 
'  This,  or  none,'  he  replied. 

"  Climbing  up  over  tho  wood,  I  seated  myself  with  the  best 
grace  I  could  next  a  western  drover,  and  taking  hold  of  his  coat, 
implored  his  protection  in  this  perilous  experiment,  which  ho 
kindly  promised  ;  there  we  were,  sixteen  in  all,  to  take  this  airy 
flight.  And  now  we  could  not  complain  of  the  tardy  motion  of  the 
engine,  for  we  went  like  lightning  in  good  earnest.  At  first  I 
enjoyed  this  novel  mode  of  travelling,  having  always  had  much 
curiosity  about  arches  and  tunnels — the  inside  of  them,' I  mean. 
But  after  a  while,  my  elevated  position  became  rather  precarious, 
for  the  fireman  was  constantly  undermining  my  foundation,  by 
withdrawing  stick  by  stick  the  wood  which  formed  its  basis.  And 
now  I  found  the  value  of  tho  strong  arm  of  my  companion." 

"  But  what  becamo  of  the  old  captain  •" 

"  Well,  there  he  stood,  or  rather  supported  by  others,  blas- 
pheming in  the  most  dreadful  manner,  till  I  feared  we  should  be 
blown  up  for  being  in  his  company.     I  can  tell  you  it  is  no  com- 


fortable thing  to  be  so  near  that  fiery,  hissing  machine,  which 
seems  as  if  alive  and  ready  to  burst  up,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
Well,  be  kept  passing  round  his  vile  liquor,  and  I  1. 
hard  for  some  one  to  throw  the  tlask  into  the  Hudson,  but  tho 
cowards  would  not  do  it.  I  only  wished  he  had  passed  it  to  me  • 
I  would  have  sent  it  sailing  down  tho  river.  We  found  tho  cars 
drawn  up  at  a  station  waiting  for  us;  we  had  been  fifteen  miles  in 
about  as  many  minutes,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  como  off  so  well. 
It  made  me  a  little  more  nervons  than  our  slow  pace  had  done. 

"  After  a  few  jokes  by  our  fellow-travellers  who  remained  in  the 
car,  wo  settled  ourselves  with  tho  hopo  of  reaching  our  destination 
by  noon.  But  alas  I  for  human  calculation,  arrived  at  West 
Point,  it  seemed  impossible  ever  to  round  the  eurvo  with  such  an 
immense  length  of  train.  However,  after  running  backwards  and 
forwards  for  an  hour,  the  feat  was  achieved,  and  really  nothing  but 
the  magnificent  scenery  and  beauty  of  West  Point  could  havo 
composed  our  impatient  spirits  to  bear  this  long  delay. 

"  As  all  sublunary  things  havo  an  end,  so  at  last  had  this.  At 
half  past  three  o'clock  wo  approached  the  city  which  had  so  long 
mocked  our  expectations,  having  been  eighteen  hours  from  Al- 
bany, instead  of  the  promised  three.  We  now  thought  ourselves 
fortunate  in  getting  to  the  city  before  dark ;  and  many  a  vision  of 
good  cheer  passed  beforo  our  mind's  eye,  when  lo  1  wo  were  in- 
formed that  tho  train  could  not  proceed  to  the  depot  until  tho 
cargo  was  discharged  at  the  Eleventh  Avenue.  This  was  putting 
tho  climax  to  human  endnranco.  Tho  hungry,  and  consequently 
the  wrathful  portion  of  tho  male  sex,  openly  rebelled  at  this  ntter 
disregard  of  their  rights.  A  general  stampede  ensued,  and  all 
those  who  had  no  incumbrance,  vacated  tho  scene  of  their  trials, 
determined  to  make  public  their  experience  as  a  warning  hereafter 
to  all  travellers  upon  the  Hudson  River  route." 

"  But,  aunt,  did  you  follow  those  who  deserted  the  cars  1" 

"  No,  child  ;  my  trunk  was  in  the  baggage  car,  and  I  could  find 
no  conveyance  from  that  place — neither  did  I  know  a  foot  of  the 
way ;  besides,  I  had  paid  an  extra  dollar,  and  was  resolved  not 
to  be  cheated  out  of  my  bargain.  Carry  me  to  tho  right  place 
they  should,  if  it  was  in  my  power  to  make  them. 

"  So  I  was  left  with  the  sea  captain  and  tho  widow's  little  family 
for  my  companions.  My  amusement  was  to  watch  the  motley 
group  outside,  dressed  in  their  Sunday's  best,  and  casting  looks  of 
envy  at  our  apparently  comfortable  position.  The  children  were 
enticed  often  to  tho  window  where  tho  captain  sat,  in  hopes  of 
being  treated  to  candy,  nuts  or  cakes." 

"  And  did  ho  not  give  the  poor  little  things  some  when  he 
promised?"  inquired  Susy. 

"  It  was  not  exactly  promises  ho  made,  only  signs ;  he  might 
have  thrown  them  a  cent  or  two  to  sec  them  scramble  for  it." 

"O,  tho  wicked  old  man !"  exclaimed  Sue.  "  He  had  better 
have  treated  them  with  candy,  than  to  have  spent  all  his  money 
for  brandy  !" 

"  I  thought  so,  too,  my  dear ;  or  ho  might  at  least  have  dis- 
pensed with  that  tumbler  of  lager  bier,  for  that  was  the  only  thing 
he  could  get  there.  At  length  tho  important  task  of  discharging 
the  quadrupeds  was  over,  and  onr  turn  came  next.  And  with  a 
mixture  of  anger  and  delight  we  heard  the  conductor  announce 
his  intention  of  conducting  us  to  the  proper  station  ;  delighted  to 
find  I  was  really  going,  for  somehow  I  mistrusted  wo  should  be 
left  in  the  lurch,  and  be  obliged  to  dispose  of  myself  as  I  might 
think  proper,  and  I  was  angry  at  tho  imposition. 

"  After  dark  wo  arrived  at  Chambers  Street  station.  I  very 
soon  collected  my  goods  and  chattels,  but  at  this  hour  no  convey- 
ance was  in  waiting;  so  after  much  trouble  a  hack  was  obtained, 
and  I  was  driven  to  my  brother's,  more  dead  than  alive,  having 
taken  but  one  meal  in  the  two  days,  and  not  slept  at  all.  A  slight 
repast  was  soon  prepared,  of  which  I  partook  sparingly,  and  re- 
turning to  my  room  with  a  thankful  heart  for  mercies  roccived, 
resolved  never  to  trust  man's  promises  again." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LABOR. 

BT    WILLIAM    IKir.HTOH. 

Up  to  labor !  do  not  slumber ! 

Westward  comes  tho  god  of  day — 
Bleep  disturbing,  night  destroying, 

Conies  the  god  of  beam  and  ray. 

Must  I  labor  ?  may  I  never 
Know  tho  bliss  of  labor  done? 

Must  I  rouse  mo  every  morning? — 
Rouse  me  with  the  morning  sun? 

Labor,  labor!  constant,  ever — 
'Til  the  same  thing  o'er  and  o'er; 

Galley-slaves  my  lot  might  envy, 
Tugging,  toiling  at  the  oar. 

I  would  have  a  world  of  pleasure, 
Filled  with  joys,  and  filled  with  rest; 

Labor  bo  a  thing  forgotten — 
Say,  would  not  my  world  be  best? 

■Wherefore  labor  ?  brute  creation, 
Instinct  lod,  without  a  mind, 

Labor  not  by  nature's  teaching ; 
Labor's  for  the  human  kind. 


-«— •  -»  ►- 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  CARNIVAL. 

BY    FRANCIS    A.    DUUIVAGE. 

"  Does  she  really  love  mc  ?"  said  Captain  Ernest  Von  Stein- 
berg, aid-de-camp  to  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  as  he  left  the  presence 
of  tho  young  and  beautiful  baroness  Anna  "Von  Gralfenbcrg,  tho 
bcllo  of  Munich,  and  his  passionately  beloved  mistress,  "or  is  she 
really  the  heartless  coquette  which  common  rumor  makes  her  ?" 

As  ho  passed  down  the  staircase,  he  encountered  tho  pretty 
baroness's  pretfy  French  chambermaid,  Lisette. 

"  Lisette,  you  are  looking  charmingly  to-day — do  you  know  it  V 

"  My  mirror  told  mo  so  this  morning,"  said  the  soubrette,  look- 
ing up  boldly  into  his  face. 

"  What  lips  I  what  eyes  !  and  what  a  figure  I"  said  the  soldier. 
"  But  do  you  know  I  think  you  would  look  infinitely  prettier  in  a 
lavender-colored  silk  robe,  with  cherry-colored  ribbons?" 

"  Very  possibly,  monsieur,"  answered  the  waiting-maid.  "  But 
that  costs  money — and  how  is  a  poor  girl  like  mo  to  dress  like  a 
lady  ?" 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  difficulty,"  said  Ernest,  "  and  have 
provided  a  remedy.  Will  you  allow  mo  to  present  you  with  a 
slight  token  of  my  gratitude  and  admiration  I" 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  forth  a  little  net  silk  purse,  through  the 
interstices  of  which  several  newly-coined  gold  pieces  showed  their 
pleasant,  brilliant  countenances.  Lisette's  eyes  reflected  their 
brightness. 

"  Monsieur  is  altogether  too  generous,"  she  said.  But  the  littlo 
white  fingers  clasped  the  glittering  offering  and  conveyed  it  to  one 
of  the  side  pockets  of  the  coquettish  black  silk  apron  that  sho  wore. 

"  Now  tell  me,  Lisette,  is  your  mistress  going  to  the  masked 
ball  at  the  palace  to-morrow  night  ?" 

"  Ah,  but  that  is  a  great  secret,  monsieur,  which  I  promised 
madam  not  to  reveal,"  replied  tho  Parisian,  archly,  laying  her 
finger  on  her  lips. 

"  She  i*  going,  then  %"  said  Ernest. 

"  Monsieur  says  so,"  answered  the  soubrette,  smiling. 

"And  what  else  did  your  mistress  charge  you  to  keep  secret  1" 
asked  the  officer,  smiling  in  his  turn. 

"  That  she  was  going  to  wear  a  rose-colored  domino,  with  a 
bunch  of  sky  blue  ribbons  on  the  right  shoulder,"  replied  the 
waiting-maid  hurriedly,  and  she  ran  up  stairs  as  if  to  avoid  further 
catechism,  fully  satisfied  that  her  indiscretion  had  been  an  ample 
offset  to  the  aid-dc-camp's  present. 

"  Very  good,  Madam  Anna,"  said  the  young  officer  to  himself. 
"  I  have  now  reconnoitered  the  ground,  and  I  shall  know  where 
to  open  my  trenches.  All's  fair  in  love  and  war.  And  now  to 
my  friend  tho  sculptor's — if  his  ingenuity  aid  me,  my  success  will 
be  certain." 


On  tho  night  of  the  masked  ball  the  royal  palace  of  Munich  was 
n  blaze  of  light.  Every  window  glowed  as  if  the  interior  were  a 
mass  of  fire,  and  the  brilliant  rays,  streaming  forth  upon  the  night, 
fell  on  the  glittering  helmets,  breastplates  and  sabres  of  the  mount- 
ed cuirassiers,  or  were  reflected  from  the  bayonets  of  a  detachment 
of  the  infantry  of  the  line  drawn  up  as  a  guard  of  honor  in  the 
square  without.  Chamberlains  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace, 
and  files  of  lackeys,  with  wax  tapers  flaring  in  the  evening  air, 
shed  the  light  of  day  almost  on  the  grand  staircase.  Carriage 
after  carriage  rolled  up  in  succession  with  their  living  freights  of 
beauty  and  youth,  and  as  light  feet  fell  like  snow  flakes  on  the 
carpeted  marble,  as  graceful  forms  vanished  within  the  portals,  the 
cars  of  the  bystanders  were  lulled  by  the  pleasant  rustling  of  silks, 
while  tho  breeze  was  perfumed  by  a  thousand  delicate  odors. 

But  if  such  were  the  external  manifestations  of  the  fete.how  far 
more  brilliant  and  bewildering  was  the  interior  of  the  palace  of 
pleasure.  How  those  lofty  halls  glowed  with  tho  dazzling  efful- 
gence of  thousands  of  wax  tapers  !  How  softly  beautiful  were  tho 
marble  statues  that  graced  tho  niches,  lined  the  corridors,  and 
looked  down  from  their  pedestals  on  the  grand  ballroom!  How 
oriental  in  their  magnificence  were  the  gorgeous  draperies  of  velvet 
and  satin,  with  their  fringes  of  gold  bullion;  but  above  all,  what 
music  streamed  on  the  enchanted  air  from  an  orchestra  composed 


of  a  hundred  of  the  best  instrumentalists  in  the  city.  And  the  life 
— tho  animation  of  the  throngs  that  filled  that  brilliant  saloon — 
who  shall  describe  ii  ' 

Ernest  Von  Steinberg,  who  looked  but  for  ono  person  in  that 
brilliant  multitude,  was  so  masked  and  muffled  that  his  disguise 
was  perfectly  impenetrable.     Therefore,  when  he  found  the  rose- 
colored  domino  at  last,  he  hesitated  not  to  address  her. 
"  Good  oveniug,  fair  mask." 

"  Good  evening,  gallant  cavalier.  But  how  know  you  that  I 
am  fair?" 

"  Were  I  to  pronounce  you  tho  fairest  in  Munich,  nono  would 
dispute  your  title." 
"  Do  you  know  mo  ?" 

"  Tho  belle  of  Munich  hides  her  face  in  vain,"  answered  Ernest. 
"  That  inimitable  foot  and  hand  arc  her  betrayers." 
"  You  may  be  mistaken,  after  all." 

"I  cannot  be,  and  I  claim  the  hand,"  said  Ernest,  "and  will 
find  employment  for  that  dainty  foot.     The  music  sounds." 

"  I  believe  my  hand  is  promised  already,"  answered  the  fair 
one;  " so  tako  it  quick,  before  somo  ono  disputes  the  prize  with 
you." 

The  next  moment  they  were  whirling  round  the  vast  saloon  to 
a  music  that  might  keep  dancers  on  their  feet  for  lifo.  Anna  leaned 
upon  the  shoulder  of  her  partner,  and  he  breathed  in  her  car  words 
that  she  could  not  listen  to  without  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  dance,  Ernest  led  her  into  a  sido  room,  in  which 
they  found  themselves  quite  alone. 

"  You  persist,  then,"  said  the  lady,  "  in  calling  me  the  Baroness 
Von  Graffenberg." 

"  If  I  had  doubted  before,  your  dancing  would  have  convinced 
me.     The  leader  of  tho  sylphides  is  known  by  her  step." 

"I  am  a  perfect  Taglioni,  then!"  said  tho  baroness,  laughing. 
"  Well,  mcin  hcrr,  you  have  guessed  right.  And  now,  in  return 
for  my  confidence,  may  I  request  you  to  raise  your  mask?" 
"I  can  refuse  you  nothing,"  said  Ernest  Von  Steinberg. 
He  raised  his  mask  as  he  spoke,  and  disclosed  to  tho  astonished 
eyes  of  the  baroness  the  well  known  features  of  King  Louis  of 
Bavaria. 

"  But  I  thought  you  assured  us  that  the  cavalier  was  Captain 
Ernest  Von  Steinberg  !"  exclaims  tho  reader.  Let  us  explain. 
To  give  additional  zest  and  pleasure,  and  complicate  the  mysteries 
of  a  masquerade,  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  had  in- 
vented tho  following  expedient.  They  procured  fine  wax  like- 
nesses of  their  friends,  of  eminent  persons,  and  wore  them  under 
their  masks.  When  requested  to  declare  their  identity,  they  would 
raise  tho  outer  mask,  and  the  inner  wax  one,  seen  for  a  moment, 
in  most  cases  completely  deceived  tho  spectator.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  an  infinite  field  for  mystification  this  contrivance 
afforded.  Captain  Ernest  had  a  friend,  a  sculptor,  who  had  mod- 
elled a  bust  of  the  king.  And  from  him  he  had  procured  a  wax 
mask,  beautifully  colored,  and  so  well  executed  as  to  deceive  the 
eyes  of  the  baroness  for  tho  moment  they  rested  on  it.  Ernest, 
satisfied  with  his  success,  replaced  his  black  velvet  vizard,  and 
continued  the  interview. 

"  Yes,  baroness,"  whispered  the  disguised  aid-de-camp.  "  It  is 
Louis  who  stands  before  you — not  as  your  king — but  as  your  sub- 
ject, your  slave — the  thrall  of  your  beauty." 

"  Ah,  siro !"  sighed  tho  belle  of  Munich,  "  you  are  sporting  with 
the  sensibilities  of  a  weak  woman." 

"  No,  by  heaven !"  replied  tho  false  king.  "  I  am  incapablo  of 
that.  Behold  me  at  your  feet,  and  hear  mo  swear  eternal  alle- 
giance to  your  charms." 

"  Rise,  rise,  sire,"  said  tho  baroness,  very  much  agitated.  "  Wo 
may  be  seen  or  overheard. 

"Long  have  I  thought,"  continued  the  false  king,  "  that  beau- 
tics  such  as  yours  should  grace  a  throne." 
"A  throno!"  echoed  tho  baroness. 

"But  you  arc  right,"   ho   continued,   hurriedly.     "This  is  no 
timo  or  place  for  confidence  like  ours.     Hark,  the  clock  is  striking 
twelve.     Will  you  trust  my  honor,  and  meet  me  at  this  hour  to- 
morrow night !" 
"  Where,  sire  ?" 

"  In  the  Chinese  pavilion  in  the  garden  of  tho  palace.  The 
wicket  of  the  postern  gate  that  leads  to  the  door  of  tho  pavilion 
shall  be  left  open  for  you." 

The  baroness  gave  him  her  hand.  "  To-morrow  night  at  twelve  1" 
said  sho,  and  glided  from  tho  room. 

"  O,  woman  !  woman  !  woman  !"  said  Ernest,  when  left  alone — 
"  false  as  fair !  Is  it  for  this  we  rank  you  with  tho  angels  ?  But 
tremble,  faithless  one — your  punishment  shall  bo  as  bitter  as  the 
agony  I  suffer."  And  ho  followed  the  baroness  into  tho  dancing 
saloon.  He  had  no  sooner  left  the  room,  than  a  masked  figure 
stole  forth  from  beneath  a  mass  of  crimson  drapery. 

"  The  Chinese  pavilion — to-morrow  night  at  twelve  I"  said  tho 
stranger.     "Bravo!  bravo  I  Captain  Von  Steinberg !" 
And  he,  too,  vanished. 

A  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  on  the  following  night 
Captain  Von  Steinberg,  wearing  his  wax  mask,  unlocked  and  en- 
tered the  Chinese  pavilion  in  the  royal  garden.  The  inside  shut- 
ters of  the  windows  were  closed,  so  that  he  ventured  to  produce  a 
match  and  light  a  wax  taper,  taking  care  to  place  a  shade  over  it 
so  that  the  room  should  be  very  dimly  lighted.  After  completing 
these  arrangements,  he  glanced  round,  and  started  on  seeing  the 
figure  of  a  man  near  the  tabic.  The  stranger  was  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  an  aid  de-camp,  and  wore  a  mask  upon  his  face. 

"  Who  arc  you  ?"  demanded  Ernest,  advancing  to  the  intruder. 

"  You  have  anticipated  a  similar  question,"  replied  the  mask. 

"But  I  have  a  rijjlit  to  know,"  said  Ernest. 

"  So  have  I,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

"  Sir — "  said  Ernest,  placing  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sabre, 


"  So  do  I,"  replied  the  mask ;  "  but  I  reserve  it  for  the  enemies 
of  my  country." 

"  Who  aro  you  ?     I  implore  you  to  tell  me,"  said  Ernest. 
"Ah,  now  you  speak  in  a  different  manner.     I,  sir,  am  Captain 
Von  Steinberg,  at  your  service,  aid-dc-camp  to  his  majesty,  King 
of  Bavaria." 

"  The  deuce  you  nro  !"  thought  Ernest. 

"  But  confidence  for  confidence,"  said  tho  impostor.  "  Now 
yon  must  tell  mc  who  you  arc,  and  by  what  right  I  find  you  in  the 
royal  pavilion  at  this  hour." 

"  By  the  very  best  right  in  the  world,"  replied  Ernest,  boldly. 
"I,  sir,  am  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  ;"  nnd  he  raised  his  outward 
mask,  displaying  the  features  of  the  king. 

"Pardon  me,  sire,"  said  the  stranger,  falling  on  his  knee.  "  But 
making  my  rounds  in  the  garden,  I  found  the  postern  gate  unlocked, 
and  (caring  treachery  to  your  royal  person,  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
keep  watch  in  tho  pavilion  of  which,  as  your  majesty  is  aware,  I 
have  a  duplicate  key." 

"  Zounds  I  man  !  you  haven't  locked  tho  postern,  have  you  ?" 
asked  tho  pretended  king. 

"  No,  sire,  it  remains  as  I  found  it." 

"  Then,  my  good  fellow,  thcro  is  no  harm  done,"  said  Ernest. 
"And  I'll  tell  you  a  secret ;  I  expect  a  lady  here  every  instant, 
who  has  accorded  mo  a  private  interview.  Tho  best  service  you 
can  render  mc — is  to  leave  mo  to  myself." 

"  A  hint  from  your  royal  lips  is  a  command,"  said  the  pretended 
Emost.  "  That  your  majesty's  suit  may  prosper,  is  the  warmest 
wish  of  your  most  dovotcd  subject." 

And  the  stranger  vanished.  Before  Ernest  had  an  opportunity 
to  frame  any  hypothesis  with  regard  to  this  mysterious  being,  tho 
door  opened  cautiously  and  admitted  tho  baroness.  She  threw 
herself  at  onco  at  the  feet  of  Ernest. 

"  Rise,  lady,"  said  tho  pretended  monarch.  "  I  should  rather 
bo  at  your  feet — rise  !" 

"  Not,"  said  the  baroness,  "  till  your  majesty  pledges  his  royal 
word  to  pardon  me  in  advanco  for  whatever  I  may  confess." 
"  I  freely  pledge  you  that,"  said  Ernest,  aiding  the  lady  to  rise. 
"  Know,  then,"  said  tho  baroness,  "  that  I  am  an  ungrateful 
woman.  Your  majesty  distinguished  mo  last  night,  and  held  out 
hopes  so  brilliant  that  a  subject  might  well  be  dazzled  by  their 
promise.  I  was  dazzled,  and  I  h«ard  you  with  pleasure  But  it 
was  only  a  momentary  weakness.  In  the  delirium  of  the  dance 
you  told  me  that  you  loved  mc — my  consent  to  meet  you  hero 
seemed  a  confession  of  reciprocal  affection.  But  in  truth  my  heart 
is  given  to  another.  I  love — and  love  with  all  tho  fervor  of  my 
being,  not  a  monarch — but  a  subject." 

"  A  rival !"  said  the  pretended  king,  sternly.     "  His  name  ?" 
"Promise  that  you  will  not  harm  him,  sire." 
"  I  make  no  promises  in  such  a  case  as  this." 
"  Then  I  shall  keep  ray  secret,"  said  the  baroness,  firmly. 
"  And  you  would  love  this  man — even  if  I  commanded  you  to 
tear  his  image  from  your  heart  ?" 

"I  love  him,  and  him  only,"  said  the  baroness.  "In  good  re- 
port, and  evil  report — in  sorrow  and  sickness — in  shame  and  in 
honor.  Truly  I  pledged  him  my  hand — my  heart  went  with  it. 
I  am  his  forever." 

"  And  he  is  thino,  dear  Anna,"  said  Ernest,  tearing  off  his  dis- 
guise.    "  Will  you  forgive  the  trial  I  have  subjected  you  to  ?" 

"  Will  you  forgive  tho  weakness  of  a  moment  that  made  me 
listen  to  temptation  ?" 

"  Freely  and  fully,"  said  Ernest,  folding  the  baroness  in  his 
arms.     "  And  now — when  shall  we  be  married  ?" 

"  To-night !"  said  a  voice  beside  them.  And  thcro  stood  tho 
King  of  Bavaria,  but  still  in  tho  uniform  of  an  aid-de-camp  in 
which  he  had  entered  the  pavilion  that  evening  and  first  encoun- 
tered Ernest.  Ho  it  was  who  had  overheard  the  appointment  at 
the  masquerade.  "  To-night !"  ho  repeated,  smiling  on  his  aston- 
ished auditors.  "  Tho  chapel  is  lighted  up — tho  priest  is  in  wait- 
ing— the  wedding  guests  are  bidden,  and  tho  wedding  feast  pre- 
pared. Louis  of  Bavaria  awaits  to  conduct  you  to  the  altar,  and 
to  give  away  tho  bride  !  And  may  tho  pleasures  of  this  carnival 
be  but  tho  precursors  of  a  life  of  joy  !" 

The  delight  of  the  lovers — tho  joy  of  Lisette — tho  surprise  and 
pleasure  of  all  their  family  must  be  left  to  tho  imagination.  There 
aro  episodes  in  life  whose  brightness  baffles  pen  and  pencil  both. 
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LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 


Every  one  has  heard  of  Laura  Bridgman,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  whose 
portrait  accompanies  this  sketch.  Afflicted  to  a  degree  which 
would  seem  to  doom  her  to  a  totally  darkened  existence— deaf, 
dumb  and  blind — she  has  yet  been  raised  by  the  unremitting  ef- 
forts of  her  friend  and  benefactor,  Dr.  Howe,  to  a  perception  of 
Moral  and  scientific  truths,  to  a  sense  of  religion,  and  to  a  rational 
enjoyment  of  life.  She  was  born  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
December  21,  1829,  and  was  sickly  from  her  birth.  At  two  ye.-.rs 
of  age  she  lost  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  at  four,  when 
her  hralth  was  restored,  it  was  found  that  the  senses  of  smell  and 
taste  were  also  nearly  obliterated.  In  this  condition  Dr.  Howe 
first  saw  her,  and  conceiving  hopes  of  developing  her  intellect, 
induced  her  parents  to  entrust  her  to  his  care.  For  the  first  few 
months,  her  progress  was  slow,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
she  discovered  signs  of  an  awakened  intellect,  and  thenceforth  be- 
gan to  acquire  knowledge  with  truly  remarkable  rapidity.  From 
each  new  acquisition  she  seemed  to  derive  exquisite  pleasure ;  her 
attention  to  her  lessons  was  not  painful — as  light  dawned  upon  her 
mind,  it  lit  up  every  feature  of  her  face,  and  clothed  it  with  grate- 
ful and  intelligent  smiles.  In  1838,  when  she  had  been  a  year 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Howe,  he  wrote  of  her,  "  Of  bcaatiful  sights, 
and  sweet  sounds,  and  pleasant  odors,  she  has  no  conception ; 
nevertheless  she  seems  as  happy  and  playful  as  a  bird  or  a  lamb. 
She  never  seems  to  repine,  but  has  all  the  buoyancy  and  playfulness 
of  childhood.  She  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  when  playing 
with  the  children,  her  shrill  laugh  sounds  the  loudest  among  the 
group."     "It  is  beautiful,"   Dr.   Howe  wrote  of  her  at  a  recent 


date,  "  to  behold  her  continual  gladness — her  keen  enjoyment  of 
existence— her  expansive  love — her  unhesitating  confidence — her 
sympathy  with  suffering — her  conscientiousness,  truthfulness  and 
hopefulness."  Laura  has  a  most  insatiable  craving  after  know- 
ledge. Her  acquisitions  arc  readily  made,  and  are  retained  and 
digested  thoroughly.  The  success  of  Dr.  Howe  with  this  pupil — 
whose  condition  promised  so  little,  who  was  so  deplorably  afflicted, 
awakens  our  warmest  admiration.  Such  an  achievement  is  among 
the  noblest  that  man  can  accomplish.  And  what  an  impressive 
lesson  does  the  life  of  this  poor  girl  convey  to  those  who  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  their  faculties.  An  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  must  be  a  reproach  to  many  of  their  auditors. 
Groping  after  knowledge  darkling  and  blindfold,  gnided  only  by 
the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing,  they  yet  exhibit  a  proficiency 
which  the  pupils  of  other  schools,  endowed  with  every  faculty, 
might  envy. 


MRS.  ANNA  CORA  RITCHIE. 


The  fidelity  of  the  accompanying  portrait  of  this  gifted  lady  will 
be  attested  by  thousands,  who  remember  her  as  the  brightest  orna- 
ment of  the  American  stage,  which  she  has  abandoned  at  last  to 
grace  the  quiet  walks  of  private  life.  The  career  of  Mrs.  Ritchie 
has  been  a  truly  brilliant  one — as  a  poetess  and  prose  writer,  as  a 
novelist,  and  dramatist,  and  as  an  actress,  success  has  attended 
all  her  efforts.  Her  recent  works,  "  Autobiography  of  an  Actress," 
and  "  Mimic  Life,"  both  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  of  this 
city,  have  met  with  a  prodigious  sale,  and  are  still  very  popular. 
They  are  characterized  by  talent  of  a  high  order,  by  a  certain  femi- 
nine grace,  which  adorns  whatever  it  touches.  Although  Mrs. 
Ritchie  has  met  the  various  trials  of  life  (and  a  large  share  was 
allotted  to  her)  with  indomitable  spirit,  though  for  years  she 
moved  before  the  public  in  a  perilous  and  trying  position — that  of 
an  actress,  still,  the  feminine  delicacy  of  her  mind  was  never 
blunted ;  she  is  as  far  removed  from  the  vulgar  "  strong-minded  " 
of  her  sex,  as  daylight  from  darkness.  The  ladylike  character  of 
her  histrionic  impersonations  was  ever  to  us  their  most  attractive 
character.  A  stranger  to  her  story  could  not  see  her  in  any  of 
her  performances  without  feeling  that  she  was  a  refined  lady  in 
character  and  feeling.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Ritchie's  life.  Her  father,  Mr.  Ogden,  a  merchant  of  New 
York,  meeting  with  heavy  losses,  removed  to  France  for  a  few 
years,  and  while  in  that  country  Mrs.  Ritchie  was  born.  Returning 
to  New  York,  she  was  married  when  very  young  to  Mr.  Mowatt, 
an  opulent  lawyer,  who  lost  both  his  fortune  and  his  health  shortly 
afterwards.  Thenceforth  the  talents  of  Mrs.  Mowatt,  which  had 
been  the  charm  of  the  society  she  moved  in,  became  a  reliable  re- 
source. She  gave  public  dramatic  readings — she  wrote  for  the 
press,  for  the  booksellers,  for  the  stage,  and  finally  became  an 
actress,  winning  a  brilliant  American  and  European  reputation  by 
her  efforts.  During  a  professional  visit  to  England,  in  1851,  Mr. 
Mowatt  died,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time,  she  married  Wm.  F. 
Ritchie,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  in  which  State  she  now  resides,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  society  that  appreciates  h:r  worth.  Her  father, 
Mr.  Ogden,  after  undergoing  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  has 
again  come  into  possession  of  a  very  large  property.  The  retire- 
ment of  private  life  has  not  impaired  the  activity  of  Mrs.  Ritchie's 
mind ;  and  as  an  especial  favorite  of  the  reading  public,  we  may 
hope,  from  her  literary  ability,  a  series  of  works  that  will  add 
to  her  established  reputation.  Mrs.  Ritchie  is  certainly  the  most 
gifted  and  versatile  American  lady  who  ever,  for  a  series  of  years, 
adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession.  We  have  seen  many  brilliant 
stars  in  our  day,  but  they  were  specialities — they  were  unfitted  to 
shine  out  of  the  theatrical  firmament.  The  retirement  of  Mrs. 
Ritchie  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  the  public,  for  she  was  an 
established  favorite ;  but  they  must  console  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection, that  she  is  now  delighting  larger  numbers  through  the  press. 


MRS.    ANNA    CORA    RITCHLE. 

THE  CITY  OF  KARS. 

The  view  of  this  interesting  place  is  sketched  at  the  moment 
when  Gen.  Williams  and  his  heroic  band,  forced  to  capitulate,  are 
marching  out  under  the  escort  of  the  Russian  officers  and  the  Cos- 
sacks as  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  distance  lies  the  city  of  Kars, 
with  its  mosques  and  minarets,  and  long,  low  rows  of  houses, 
frowned  over  by  the  citadel.  In  front  a  group  of  bearded  Orien- 
tals are  gazing  on  the  solemn  military  spectacle  with  their  usual 
imperturbability.  The  uniforms  of  the  English  staff  officers  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  Russians,  who  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  curiously  pointed  helmets.  The  long  lances  of  the  Cossacks 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  column  of  march.  The  fall  of 
Kars  is  still  the  theme  of  indignant  comment  in  England,  and  has 
formed  the  subject  of  parliamentary  investigation.  Gen.  Williams, 
the  commander,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
held  out  heroically  until  his  troops  were  nearly  starved,  imploring 
in  vain  relief  from  the  British  commandcr-in  chief.  The  reinforce- 
ments he  asked  for  were  refused  because  Louis  Napoleon  objected 
to  any  troops  being  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  to  operate  in  Asia, 
as  he  was  not  unwilling  that  a  disaster  should  befall  the  arms  of 
his  ally.  We  have  alluded  elsewhere  to  his  policy.  Kars  is  not 
a  very  attractive  place,  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  It  is  not  thoroughly  fortified,  and  the  citadel  is  far 
from  being  a  stronghold.  It  contains  eight  mosques,  and  several 
small  Armenian  churches  and  convents.  It  is  about  105  miles 
northeast  of  Erzcroum,  and  contains  a  population  of  12,000.  The 
present  war  in  the  East  has  made  it  famous,  as  it  has  many  other 
places  whose  names  were  almost  unknown,  except  to  travellers, 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 


. 


CITY    OF   KARS RUSSIANS   TRIUMPHANTLY   ENTERING    THE   CITY. 
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FICKLE  APRIL. 

We  are  about  bidding  adieu  to  this  capriciouj  month,  and  we 
are  not  sorry.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  "  to  open," 
because  April  is  supposed  to  open  the  buds,  a  feat  reserved  for 
May  in  this  hyperborean  climate.  April,  with  us,  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Job  Trotter  in  the  Pickwick  papers,  who  could 
always  conjure  up  a  flood  of  tears  at  the  very  shortest  notice. 
One  moment  it  smiles  radiantly,  the  next  it  is  weeping  bitterly. 
April  is  loved  of  hatters  and  umbrella  venders.  These  sudden 
ab.owcr.-i  of  tears  spoil  new  beavers,  and  necessitate  the  purchase 
of  umbrellas.  Malice-loving  youths  make  fools  of  the  credulous 
on  the  first  day  of  this  delightful  month,  but  April  herself  keeps 
it  up  to  tho  very  last.  A  genial  sunshine  tempts  you  forth  in 
French  shoes,  and  a  new  coat  and  hat,  if  you  are  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  or  in  lilac  silk  and  bottincs,  and  a  "  love  of  a  bonnet," 
if  of  the  feminine,  and  you  stray  away  from  the  region  of  omni- 
buses, umbrellas,  cabs  and  hacks,  in  a  state  of  the  most  verdant 
confidence,  when  lo  !  of  a  sudden — instantly  indeed — the  sky  is 
overcast,  and  down  pours  the  blinding  rain  in  another  deluge. 
Just  whea  you  are  dripping  wet — when  your  paraphernalia  is 
throughout  saturated,  away  whisk  the  clouds,  and  the  sun  laughs 
out  in  your  face  again.     It  is  no  consolation  to  you  to  reflect  that 

"  April  shower! 
Bring  forth  May  flowers." 

Ton  do  not  wish  to  sacrifice  broadcloth  and  beaver,  silk  and  satin 
—expensive  articles — to  their  development.  You  could  put  up 
with  a  few  flowers  less  for  a  dry  walk.  But  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  month,  and  your  only  remedy  is  to  "  amile  and  sustain  it." 


<  —  «»  » 


SPLINTEBS. 


Presence  of  Mind. — When  Lieutenant  O'Brien,  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  was  blown  up  in  the  "  Edgar,"  he  came  aboard  the  flag- 
ship,  all  black  and  wet,  and  said  to  the  admiral :  "  I  hope,  sir, 
you'll  excuse  my  dirty  appearance,  but  I  left  my  ship  in  such  a 
hurry  that  I  didn't  have  time  to  change  my  dress." 


Genius. — Samuel  Rogers  being  asked  what  the  word  "  genius  " 
meant,  replied :  "  If  you  had  it  in  you,  you  would  never  ask  the 
question — but  as  you  have  not,  you  will  never  know  what  it 
means." 


Piddle-de-dee. — A  woman's  heart  is  like  a  violin — it  requires 
a  beau  to  play  on  it. 


....   Macaulay  has  been  burned  in  effigy  by  the  Highlanders  of 
Glenmore,  on  account  of  a  passage  in  his  history. 

....   The  French  emperor  has  pardoned  some  of  the  students 
engaged  in  political  demonstrations  at  Paris. 

....   Simeon  Draper,  president  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Ten 
Governors,  has  resigned  his  office. 

....  A  large  deputation  of  learned  Europeans  will  attend  the 
meeting  of  our  Scientific  Association  at  Albany. 

....   There  has  been  a  misunderstanding  at  Vienna  between 
the  government  and  our  minister,  Col.  Jackson. 

....   Mr.  T.  F.  Meagher  has  started  a  newspaper  in  New  York, 
called  "  The  Irish  News."     He'll  be  a  good  editor. 

....  Punch  says  the  rook  is  brought  down  from  the  blue  em- 
pyrean by  caterpillary  attraction. 

....  Bourcicault  has  been  succeeded  in  the  management  of  the 
New  Orleans  Gaieties  Theatre  by  W.  H.  Crisp. 

....  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbcrt's  papers  show  that  sho  was 
actually  married  to  George  IV. 

....  A  lady  in  Paris  has  discovered  a  mode  of  liquifying  ivory 
so  as  to  cast  statuettes  of  it. 

....  The  lecture  season  has  come  to   a  close.     Rest  for  the 
wearied  enlighteners  of  tho  million  ! 

....  An  English  paper  has  just  found  out  that  Mrs.  Sigourney 
is  a  charming  poetess.     We've  known  that  for  years. 

....  Forgeries  for  several  thousand  dollars  on  the  Branch  Co- 
lonial Bank,  Trinidad  (W.  I.),  have  been  discovered. 

....  Railroad  travellers  have  forgotten  all  about  the  snow — 
and  the  roads  are  in  fine  running  order. 

....  Emigration  continues   to   pour  into   Texas  in  a  steady 
stream.     Room  enough  left  there  for  more. 

The  gamblers  of  New  York  have  been  thoroughly  fright- 
ened off  the  track.     "  Monto  "  and  "  faro  "  are  below  par. 

....  Capt.  Campbell,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  produced  1200 
gallons  of  wino  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  Catawba  vines. 

....  The  man  who  was  unexpectedly  overtaken  by  a  train — 
of  thought,  is  in  a  critical  condition. 

When  Mark  Anthony  asked  the  Romans  to  "  lend  him 

their  ears,"  did  he  expect  to  pay  a  bonus  for  them  ? 

....   Several  assassinations  have  taken  place  recently  in  Cuba. 
Yet  the  papers  talk  of  atrocities  in  America. 

....  Mr.  Van  Oekelen  has  been  exhibiting  here  an  automaton 
clarionet  player  that  beats  Maelzel's  trumpeter. 

....   The  first  salmon  of  the  season  was  caught  near  Bangor, 
and  sold  in  New  York  for  a  fabulous  price. 

....  The  ice  gathered  by  the  five  great  ice  companies  of  New 
York  this  year  amounts  to  363,000  tons. 

At  one  time  lately  there  were  over  600,000  bushels  ot 

wheat  and  60,000  barrels  of  flour  at  Buffalo. 


ABOUT  TOWN. 

We  do  love  Washington  Street — we  are  willing  to  confess  to 
that  "  amiable  weakness."  We  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that  we 
turn  from  descriptions  of  the  splendid  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  of 
Paris,  of  Berlin,  of  the  cities  of  tho  East,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
reality  at  our  own  door ;  and  while  we  feel  admiration  for  the  far 
off,  thrill  with  affection  for  the  near  and  familiar.  We  do  love 
to  stroll  in  Washington  Street  of  a  pleasant  day ;  to  become  for  a 
half  hour  a  Boston  flaneur — a  genteel  street  lounger  is  the  nearest 
interpretation  of  that  untranslatable  substantive ;  to  enjoy  the 
sights  and  sounds,  like  a  veritable  cockney,  and  to  wander  from 
the  classic  purlieus  of  Comhill  to  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  Roxbtiry 
line.  We  like  Washington  Street  because  it  is  like  itself  alone. 
It  is  not  a  copy  of  any  other  thoroughfare  in  existence.  It  is  not 
laid  out  on  any  plan — but  runs,  like  Wordsworth's  river,  "  at  its 
own  sweet  will."  It  has  its  river-like  meanderings,  too.  The 
definition  of  a  straight  line — the  nearest  course  from  one  point  to 
another — is  not  applicable  to  any  part  of  it. 

Neither  is  there  any  such  thing  as  uniformity  in  its  architecture, 
or  its  width.  Here  is  a  palatial  block  worthy  of  Venice ;  there  a 
crazy  old  building  that  would  not  appear  out  of  place  in  the  Five 
Points.  The  past  and  present  are  curiously  jumbled  together. 
Here  the  Old  South  rears  its  venerable  spire  into  the  air,  speaking 
of  past  times ;  half  a  mile  further  on  we  come  to  a  church  edifice 
redolent  of  newness.  All  sorts  of  trades  here  find  a  home,  and 
live  in  socialistic  companionship.  Here  is  Parnassus  Comer — 
which  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  rendered  classic  ground ;  on  the 
opposite  corner  you  can  buy  crockery  and  learn  bookkeeping,  or 
you  can  cross  over  and  buy  paper-hangings  and  drugs,  if  you  like. 
From  Cornhill  to  School  Street,  however,  the  aspect  is  on  the 
whole  Athenian.  This  is  the  arena  of  the  book  trade ;  and  here, 
any  day  of  the  year,  you  may  encounter  the  literary  notabilities  of 
the  metropolis  and  its  environs.  From  School  Street  to  Boylston 
Street  there  is  rather  a  commercial  atmosphere,  and  a  very  heavy 
amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  the  various  establishments.  This 
is  the  grand  lounging  ground  for  the  flantur.  Daguerrcotypists 
abound,  and  show-cases  arrest  your  attention  at  every  step.  Here 
you  can  have  your  portrait  taken,  and  neatly  framed  and  glazed, 
for  twenty-five  cents ;  there,  for  five  or  six  dollars,  at  Masury, 
Silsbee  &  Case's,  you  can  get  a  splendid  photograph,  which  will 
be  worth  keeping,  likeness  apart,  as  a  work  of  art  merely.  The 
jewellers'  windows  dazzle  you  with  gewgaws  that  Aladdin  never 
dreamed  of.  And  here  is  a  fashionable  milliner's,  where  are  dis- 
played the  most  secret  mysteries  of  the  feminine  toilet  with  a  sort 
of  cynical  effrontery ;  crinolines,  and  corsages,  and  hooped  skirts, 
render  patent  to  the  world  the  art  of  manufacturing  the  human 
form  divine.  Near  by  is  a  wig-maker,  who  deals  in  raven  and 
flaxen  ringlets.  In  close  proximity  is  a  perfumer,  who  displays 
pearl  powder  and  rouge,  and  beside  a  dentist  with  his  stock  of 
"  orient  pearls."  Really,  this  is  a  very  suspicious  neighborhood, 
and  rather  puts  you  on  the  nil  admirari  principle,  amidst  the  rustle 
of  silks,  and  the  palter  of  dainty  French  boots  on  the  pavement. 

But  away  strolls  the  flaneur,  and  leaving  the  busy  haunts  of 
trade  behind  him,  breathes  the  fresh  air  of  Blackstone  Square.  It 
is  like  emerging  into  a  bay  after  navigating  the  narrows  of  a  river. 
The  up  town  Washington  Street  will  bo  the  court  end  of  Boston 
after  all ;  it  is  very  New  Yorky  already,  and  in  time  will  be  very 
Parisian.  It  is  unlike  old  Boston  as  possible,  and  is  laid  out  in 
the  most  liberal  style.  And  here  our  promenading  must  end  for 
the  present. 


«  —  •  »  » 


Fiendish  Gratulatiox. — A  late  number  of  the  London 
Times,  speaking  of  the  issue  of  the  contest  with  Russia,  holds  the 
following  language  :  "  The  British  people  ought  to  feel  a  positive 
pride  in  the  extent  of  their  contributions  to  a  noble  cause.  It  is 
their  part  in  the  warfare,  and  a  very  light  part.  Not  only  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  perished  in  this  war,  and  many  more  suf- 
fered mutilation  and  permanent  injury  to  their  health  and 
strength,  but  we  compute  with  pride  and  security  the  exhaustion 
and  desolation  of  Russia — her  fields  deserted,  her  trade  stopped, 
her  communication  interrupted,  and  misery  brought  home  to  every 

serf  in  the  empire." 

s  ^«  —  i 

A  Calf  worth  raising. — Mr.  A.  E.Dietz,  of  Addison,  Mich., 

has  a  calf  of  his  own  raising,  which  weighed,  at  a  year  old,  1002 

pounds.     Tho  length   of  this  monstrous   "  cow-baby,"   is   seven 

feet  four  inches  ;  girth,  six  feet  four  inches ;  height,  four  feet  three 

inches.     Beat  this  who  can. 


Leap  YEAR.-erThe  young  ladies  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  having 
signified  that  they  were  in  the  market  matrimonial,  the  senior 
class  of  Williams  College  have  agreed  to  take  tho  lot.  If  their 
offer  is  accepted,  as  soon  as  they  become  Bachelors  of  Arts,  they 
will  be  Masters  of  Hearts. 


Philadelphia. — The  veteran  machinist,  Mr.  Jacob  A.  John- 
son, of  tho  Boston  Theatre,  has  been  engaged  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  tho  stage  and  machinery  of  the  new  opera  house 
at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Barry  has  kindly  assented  to  the  acceptance 
of  this  honorable  appointment. 


<  -»-»^. »- 


Matrimonial. — Mile.  Rachel  is  going  to  marry  an  ex-tax- 
collector.  M.  Delahaute,  the  happy  man,  is  advanced  in  years, 
but  then  he  is  worth  about  $600,000,  and  Rachel  herself,  in  the 
elegant  language  of  Shakspcare,  is  "  no  chicken." 


The  "  Miles  Greenwood." — The  steam  fire  engine  may  be 
able  to  "  play,"  but  it  certainly  doesn't   "  work,"   though  capable 
of  it.     It  is  snugly  stowed  away  somewhere  in  tho  city. 
. <  —  »»  > 

Binding.  —  Binding  in  all   its   varieties,   and   at  the  lowest 
prices,  neatly  executed  at  this  office. 


THE  POLICY  OF  NAPOLEON. 

The  English  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
who  appears  to  be  thoroughly  posted  on  European  affairs,  statea 
in  substance  that  the  French  emperor  hates  Prussia,  and  the  Prus- 
sian king,  that  he  hates  the  United  States,  and  cherishes  the  Eng- 
lish alliance  as  a  check  to  our  naval  supremacy,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  threatens  the  downfall  of  European  monarchy,  that  he  is 
friendly  to  Austria,  but  would  shake  hands  with  Russia,  if  she  bid 
high  enough,  and  that  he  considers  it  his  mission  to  put  down 
constitutionalism  and  republicanism.  It  is  curious  to  hear  an 
English  writer  admitting,  '*  not  as  a  mere  probability,  but  an  ac- 
tual fact,  that  the  war  now  waging  was  provoked  deliberately  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  his  own  purposes  ;  that  any  show  ot 
concession  about  the  holy  places  was  necessitated  by  the  tone 
adopted  by  England,  Austria  and  Prussia ;  that  he  never  waged 
this  war  for  European  or  for  human  interests,  or  for  the  balance 
of  power,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  own  dynasty,  to  make  the  im- 
portance of  his  enmity  or  his  alliance  felt,  and  thereby  to  obtain 
for  himself  a  recognition,  placing  him  at  once  on  the  same  pedes- 
tal with  the  most  legitimate  monarchs."  Our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  we  have  always  insisted  on  this  view  of  Napoleon's  policy 
and  motives.  The  English  people  are  beginning  to  open  their 
eyes  with  respect  to  the  selfishness  of  their  ally,  and  the  recent 
revelations  respecting  the  affair  of  Kars  have  furnished  "  confirma- 
tion strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ "  of  this  view.  Napoleon  has 
succeeded,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  in  making  the  English 
alliance  a  means  of  his  own  personal  aggrandizement. 


No  harm  done. — At  a  fashionable  restaurant  lately,  a  waiter 
spilled  some  soup  on  a  gentleman's  coat.  "  You  awkward 
booby !"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Don't  be  afraid,  sir,"  returned  the 
waiter,  "  our  soup  never  leaves  a  stain."  No  wonder — it  was  so 
weak. 

<    m  ■  m     > 

Habits  make  the  Man. — The  boy  who  "  don't  like  school," 
seldom  likes  business ;  the  young  man  who  don't  like  business, 
generally  likes  the  grog-shops,  and  finally  winds  up  with  the  state 
prison,  or  takes  a  "  drop  too  much  "  from  the  gallows. 


Never  too  late. — Rev.  Ebenezer  Cobb,  of  Braintree,  Mass., 
began  to  set  out  an  orchard  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  for 
which  he  was  mnch  ridiculed  ;  but  he  lived  to  be  107  years  old, 
and  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  his  orchard  for  several  years. 


Pro-di-giocs. — We  read  in  one  of  our  exchanges  :  "  To  let, 
an  airy  bedroom  for  a  gentleman  twenty-two  feet  long  by  fourteen 
wide."  It  ought  to  be  airy  to  accommodate  a  gentleman  of  such 
latitude  and  longitude. 


«  ■*.*.  > 


Scientific. — A  "Down  East"  Yankee  says  that  the  light 
supposed  to  be  a  comet's  tail,  is  nothing  more  than  a  streak  of 
lightning  friz  up. 


Ocr  Dollar  Monthly. — Six  hundred  and  twelve  new  sub- 
scribers added  to  our  list  during  the  past  week  ! 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley,  Mr.  Hiram  A.  Sherman,  of  Newton,  to 
Miss  Clara  A  Bradley;  by  Key  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Daniel  Burrows  to  HiM  Eu- 
nice E.  Whitney;  by  Rev  Mr.  Cilley.  Mr.  John  M.  Clark  to  Miss  Annls  Uodg- 
kins;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  of  Newton,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Nowlan.— At  East  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Keller  to  Mrs. 
Susan  F.  Robinson.— At  Somerville,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Oliver  J.  Davis  to 
Miss  Susan  Pray,  of  Sanborn,  Me— At  Lynn,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  George 
W.  Timson  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hart.— At  Mar'blehead,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey, 
Mr  II.  Whit*  to  Miss  Advina  Baker. — At  South  DanTers.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hodg- 
man.  Mr.  George  Webber  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Brown. — At  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Fletcher.  Mr.  John  M.  Putnam  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Brown. — At  Ipswich,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Fits,  Capt.  Charles  A.  Homans.  of  Gloucester,  to  Miss  I.ydia  A.  Kins- 
man.— At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson.  Mr.  William  Xiekerson  to  Mrs. 
Joanna  Bradford.-  At  Scituate.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wight,  Mr.  William  V.  Havward 
to  Miss  Ann  Elizabeth  Litchfield.—  At  Fall  River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Waite.  Mr.  Asa 
Pierce  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Church,  both  of  New  Bedford. — At  Springfield,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hascall,  Mr.  Robinson  Clapp  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Estea. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mis.  Martha  Brown.  86;  Miss  Charlotte  Lynch.  66;  Mr.  Eben- 
ezer Bobbins.  82;  Mrs.  Hannah  White.  83— At  Roxbury.Mr.  Robert  C.  Camp- 
bell, 46;  Mr.  Lot  Young,  74  —At  Charlestown,  Miss  Roxana  Jones,  19. — At 
CambrHgeport.  Mrs  Susan  Mason,  80— At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Grace  Warren, 
56— At  Brookline.  Widow  Lucy  White.  81.- At  Quthry.  Mr.  James  Williams, 
60— At  Canton.  Mrs.  Betsey  Crane,  71 —At  Bedford.  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Lane, 
3o  —At  Salem,  Widow  Ituth  Mugford.  85;  Widow  Sarah  Webb,  77.- At  New- 
buryport,  Mrs.  Caroline  Louisa  Davis,  28  — At  Danvers.  Widow  Sarah  Mudge, 
74  —At  Haverhill,  Mrs.  Lucy  L.,  wife  of  Hon.  E.  J.  M.  Hale,  40.— At  Lunen- 
burg, Mr.  Solomon  Tarbell,  98.— At  Fitchbnrg,  Miss  Helen  M.  Sheldon.  24; 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Goodnow,  39. — At  Westminster  Mr.  Asaph  Wood.  72;  Widow 
Martha  Carr,  82— At  Hohoke.  Mr.  William  McDomell.  48— At  Yarmouth, 
Dr.  James  Hedge.  83— At  Rochester,  Mrs.  Lydia  Chandler,  94;  Mrs.  Sally  H. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
TO  H.  H. 

IT     WILL. 

I  had  known  and  loved  thee  well,  llattie, 

Long  years  before  wo  met, — 
Long  ere  that  radiance  burst  on  me, 

Whose  glory  lingereth  yet. 

Then  I  loved  a  child  of  air,  Llattlc, 

An  ideal  of  my  dreams ; 
I  had  seen  her  form  in  shadowy  clouds, 

Had  hoard  her  Tolce  in  streams. 

For  her  voice  was  soft  and  low,  Unfile, 

Her  form  was  passing  bright, 
And  her  locks  were  prisoued  darkness, 

And  her  oyes  were  prisoned  light. 

But  those  orbs  can  ne'er  again,  llnttlc, 

Come  "twist  me  and  the  skios; 
Tor  I  gase  upon  ihy  face,  llattie, 

And  fuavtn  u  in  thin*  tyts. 

I    ».»    >  i      ■ 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   WHITE   LIE. 

BT    BTLVASU8    CODB,   JR. 


"  Saraii,  wcro  you  not  in  the  littlo  back  parlor  last  evening  t" 
asked  Mrs.  Bisbeo  of  her  daughter. 

"  Tes,  ina'am,  I  wivs,"  returned  Sarah,  a  handsome,  bright-eyed 
girl  of  sovonteen. 

"  And  did  yon  see  anything  of  a  ten-dollar  bill  that  lay  npon 
the  mantel-shelf!'' 

"  A  ten-dollar  bill !"  repeated  Sarah,  in  well  assumed  surprise ; 
but  yet  without  looking  her  mother  so  steadily  in  the  faco  as  sho 
usually  did  when  answering  her. 

"  Yes.     I  left  one  there — folded  up  and  laid  on  tho  shelf.' 

'*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  it  is.  I  didn't  see  any  ten-dollar 
bill." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Bisbcc,  as  she  tnrned  to  leavo  tho  room. 

"But  ten  dollars  aint  much,  mother,"  cried  Sarah. 

*'  It  is  a  good  deal  these  times,  my  child."  And  thus  speaking, 
Mrs.  Bisbcc  left  the  room. 

"  Why,  Sarah,  how  could  yon  tell  your  mother  that  yon  knew 
nothing  about  that  bill  1" 

The  speaker  was  Emma  Lee,  a  cousin  of  Sarah's,  who  was 
spending  a  few  weeks  with  the  family ;  she  was  a  year  younger 
thnn  her  cousin. 

"  I  didn't  tell  her  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  Emma.  I  said  that 
I  did  not  know  where  it  had  gone  to." 

"But  you  told  her  you  did  not  see  it." 

"  A  ten-dollar  bill,  I  said  I  did  not  see  ;  and  no  more  I  didn't. 
I  didn't  know  what  kind  of  a  bill  it  was." 

"  But  how  could  you  tell  her  so,  when  yon  know  all  about  it  * 
You  told  me,  after  we  had  gone  to  bed,  that  you  got  up  to  tako 
down  a  lamp,  and  that  in  doing  so  you  knocked  a  piece  of  paper 
from  the  shelf,  and  that  as  it  was  falling,  tho  draught  of  the  firo 
drew  it  in." 

"  Yes,  and  'twas  too  late  then  to  get  it  out,"  explained  Sarah. 

"  Bnt  you  saw  what  it  was,"  said  Emma. 

"  Why,  just  as  it  fell  upon  the  coals,  Charles  cried  out  that  it 
was  a  bank-note ;  but  the  thin  paper  was  all  in  a  blaze  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  Of  course,  Sarah,  yon  were  not  to  blame  for  what  you  did  ; 
but  not  for  worlds  would  I  have  spoken  a  falsehood  about  it. 
Now,  do  not  blame  rac,  coz,  for  though  I  am  younger  than  you, 
yet  I  hare  seen  more  of  the  world  ;  and  lot  me  assure  you,  that 
tho  only  safe  way  is,  to  always  speak  tho  truth — if  you  must  speak, 
— let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may." 

"  Why,  Emma,"  uttered  Sarah,  with  a  slight  fluttering  of  yoice, 
"  it  was  only  a  little  white  lie.  I'm  sure  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  that  1  If  I  had  told  mother  all  about  it,  she'd  hare  scolded  me 
for  being  careless ;  and  you  know  there  was  no  carelessness  in 
that." 

"  Well,  as  for  that,  Sarah,  you  know  best.  You  know  your 
mother  had  occasion  only  the  night  before  to  caution  you  against 
removing  anything  from  the  shelf  without  first  looking  to  see 
what  was  in  the  way.  But  there  are  some  rules  of  life  which  must 
be  without  exceptions,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  No  good  can 
over  come  of  deception ;  but,  on  tho  contrary,  evil  must  be  the 
result.  Now,  don't  you  think  you  would  feel  better  if  you  had 
told  your  mother  the  whole  truth  V 

"  Why,  no,  Emma,  for  she  would  have  scolded  me,  and  then  I 
should  have  had  a  crying  spell.  Surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
these  little  white  lies  !" 

"  But  there  must  be  harm  in  them,  Sarah ;  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise. Wrong  is  surer,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  suffering  with  it. 
If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  go  now  to  my  mother,  and  tell 
her  the  whole  truth." 

"  Why,  Emma,  I  would  not  do  it  for  anything ;  she  would  scold 
mo  for  a  week." 

The  entrance  of  Sarah's  little  brother  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
sation, and  here  the  matter  was  dropped  for  a  time.  Sarah  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  "  little  tuffers,"  as  she  called 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  her  faults,  and  sho  did  not  fully 
realize  tho  evil  of  such  a  course.  She  had  heard  a  great  deal  said 
about  liars,  but  she  never  for  a  moment  entertained  the  idea  that 
she  belonged  to  that  class.  In  fact,  she  didn't  think  much  about 
it  at  all ;  if  she  had,  she  might  have  been  different. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Mr.  Bisbcc  called  in  at  Mr.  Applcton's 


store.  Charles  Rowland  was  one  of  tho  clerks  there.  He 
young  man  only  twenty  years  of  age,  bnt  had  been  admitted  as  the 
lover  of  Sarah  Bisbee,  with  the  understanding  that  he  might  take 
her  for  his  wife  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  establish  business  (or 
himself.  Mr.  Bisbee  called  Mr.  ApplotOT)  into  the  small  private 
counting-room,  and  saw  the  door  closed. 

"  Mr.  Appleton,"  ho  said,  with  evident  embarrassment,  "did 
yon  ever  seo  anything  out  of  the  way  in  Charles  Rowland  ?" 

"  Never,"  was  Applcton's  reply.     "  Why  do  you  ask  mo  that  V 

"  And  yon  never  had  occasion  to  suspect  him  of  dishonesty  !" 

"Never,  sir,"  returned  the  trader,  in  amazement. 

"  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Bisbcc,  taking  a  ten-dollar  bill  from  his 
pocket,  "  don't  you  remember  paying  me  this  bill  lost  Saturday  !" 

It  was  a  bill  on  tho  Merchants'  Bank,  of  Boston,  and  nearly 
now.     Appleton  took  it  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  said : 

"  I  did  pay  you  such  a  bill." 

"I  know  you  did,  sir,"  returned  Bisbcc.  "  And  that  bill  was 
token  from  my  house,  I  think,  on  Sunday  evening.  It  was  left 
on  tho  shelf  in  our  back  parlor ;  Charles  spent  the  evening  thcro 
with  Sarah ;  on  the  next  morning  it  was  missing  ;  Sarah  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  this  bill  I  found  at  Brown's,  where  Charles  got 
it  changed.     What  think  you  of  it,  now  ?" 

"  Why,  I  cannot  think  that  Charles  Rowland  would  do  such  a 
thing;  yet  I  will  call  him  in.     Let  us  bo  open  and  frank  about  it." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  by  all  means.     Call  him  in." 

So  the  young  man  was  called  in,  Mr.  Bisbee  remarking  before 
ho  camo,  that  of  course  he  had  much  interest  in  this  matter. 

"  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Appleton,  holding  out  the  note  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Bisbee,  "did  you  ever  sec  this  before  1" 

The  youth  took  tho  bill  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  replied : 

"  I  think  I  have,  sir.  I  took  ten  of  them  of  Mr.  Childs  last 
Saturday.     He  had  just  received  them  from  the  bank." 

"And  have  you  spent  any  of  them  yourself  1" 

"  No,  sir." 

Mr.  Bisbeo  shook  his  head  at  this. 

"  Didn't  you  spend  ono  at  Mr.  Brown's  !" 

"Ah,  I  remember.  No,  sir,  I  did  not  spend  it ;  I  had  occasion 
for  some  small  bills  in  making  change,  and  ran  in  there  and 
obtained  small  bills  for  a  ten." 

Mr.  Appleton  here  nodded  to  Bisbcc,  and  tho  latter  gentleman 
then  spoke : 

"Charles,"  ho  said,  in  a  very  solemn  tone,  "you  wcro  at  my 
house  last  Sunday  evening  1" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Did  yon  not  see  a  ten-dollar  bill  lying  on  the  shelf  in  the 
back  parlor «" 

"  Xo,  sir,"  Charles  answered,  but  it  was  with  palpable  hesitation. 

"  Then  you  didn't  seo  it  there  * — you  didn't  sec  tho  bill  ?" 

"  Perhaps  Sarah  may  know  something  of  it,"  tho  youth  said, 
tremulously. 

"  No,  sir,  sho  knows  nothing  of  it  at  all.  We  have  askod  her, 
but  sho  did  not  sec  it.  Now  I  know  it  was  there  five  minutes  bc- 
foro  you  entered  that  room,  and  that  it  was  gone  when  you  were 
gone.  I  am  sorry,  Charles,  bnt  I  wish  to  know  the  truth  of  this 
matter.     But  why  do  you  tremble  so  V 

"Me  tremble,  sir?"  uttered  tho  youth,  in  a  hushed  tone.  He 
was  very  pale  and  agitated. 

"  Charles,"  spoke  Mr.  Appleton,  in  a  tone  of  grief  that  went  at 
onco  to  the  young  man's  soul,  "  how  is  this  ?     I  hope — " 

"  Stop,"  cried  Charles,  in  agony.     "  Do  not  accuse  mc  yet." 

"  But  you  can  quickly  explain  tho  matter.  Did  you  seo  tho  bill 
on  that  evening  ?" 

But  the  youth  bowed  his  head,  and  would  not  answer. 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  Mr.  Bisbcc,  significantly ;  and  thus 
speaking,  he  turned  and  left  the  store. 

"  0,  Charles,  why  have  you  done  this  1"  uttered  Appleton,  when 
they  were  alone. 

"  Done  what,  sir  1     0, 1  have  done  nothing." 

"  Ah,  do  not  add  falsehood.  If  you  did  not  seo  that  money, 
why  did  you  not  say  so  V 

"Because — because — but  let  it  rest  now,  sir;  some  time  I  will 
explain." 

"  But  that  will  not  do,  Charles.     I'm  afraid — " 

Mr.  Appleton  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  a  customer,  and 
the  matter  had  to  be  dropped.  The  youth  returned  to  his  place 
of  business  in  a  bewildered  state  of  mind.  He  saw  the  truth  ;  or 
at  least  ho  thought  he  did.  To  save  severe  reproof,  Sarah  had 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  bill ;  and  now,  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
must  expose  her  in  her  falsehood.  He  could  foot  resolve  to  do 
this  at  once.  But  that  was  not  the  worst.  That  she  whom  ho 
loved  should  be  guilty  of  falsehood  was  painful  in  the  extreme. 
But  he  resolved  to  sec  her  at  once — or  as  soon  as  possible — and 
have  the  matter  understood,  for  ho  was  resolved  that  nothing 
should  tempt  him  to  expose  her.  On  that  evening  after  supper, 
Charles  Rowland  knocked  at  Mr.  Bisbee's  door,  and  tho  host  him- 
self answered  the  summons. 

"  Can  I  speak  with  Sarah  a  few  moments  1"  he  asked. 

"  Xo,  sir,  you  cannot." 

"But  only  one  moment." 

"  No,  sir,  not  an  instant.  Never  put  your  foot  into  my  house 
again  !" 

With  theso  words  Mr.  Bisbeo  shut  the  door  and  left  the  appli- 
cant standing  there  alone.  He  was  a  quick,  passionate  man — Bis- 
bee was,  and  allowed  his  pride  to  rule  his  passions.  He  was  nat- 
urally kind  and  indulgent,  but  very  stern  and  inflexible  when  onco 
set.  lie  was  sure  that  Charles  had  done  the  wrong,  else  why 
should  he  have  been  so  excited  and  nervous,  and  unable  to  speak. 

"  He-  simply  hoped  to  gain  time — see  my  daughter,  and  get  her 
to  agree  to  some  story  of  his  planning,"  said  Bisbee,  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  with  Mr.  Appleton. 


"I  fear  you  are  right,"  was  that  gentleman's  answer. 

And  so  Appleton  was  fully  persuaded  of  bis  clerk's  guilt, 
more  Charles  plead,  the  more  sure  ho  was  that  he  only  wished  for 
timo  to  fix  up  somo  plea  of  defence. 

#  ♦  *  #  •  #  * 

Sarah  Bisbeo  sat  alone  in  her  chamber,  and  she  wondered  why 
her  lover  had  not  been  to  see  her ;  he  had  promised  to  come,  but 
ho  had  not.  Sho  was  thinking  of  this  when  her  cousin  entered 
tho  room ;  sho  looked  up,  and  saw  that  Emma  was  palo  and 
agitated. 

"What  is  it t"  sho  quickly  asked.  "What  has  happened, 
Emma  t" 

"  O,  Sarah,"  uttered  tho  fair  consin,  sinking  into  a  seat,  "  this 
comes  of  a  simple  white  lie  I" 

"  But  what  is  it,  coz  %" 

"  Charles  Rowland  is  branded  as  a  thief,  and  must  bo  turned 
out  as  such  upon  the  world  !" 

"  Charles  * — thief!  Mercy,  Emma,  what  do  you  mean  1"  gasp- 
ed the  frightened  girl,  starting  forward. 

"  Listen,  Sarah,  and  I  will  explain.  Your'  father  has  told  me 
all,  and  asked  me  to  break  the  news  to  yon.  He  thinks  your  poor 
lover  is  a  thief,  and  that  the  fact  will  shock  you." 

"Charles  a  thief!"  cried  Sarah,  with  sudden,  forgetful  energy. 
"  Never  I" 

"  Of  course  ho  is  not,  Sarah ;  but  rather  than  expose  you  in  your 
falsehood,  ho  would  suffer  all  that  odium.  Your  father  knew  that 
that  ten-dollar  bill  was  on  tho  shelf  when  Charles  went  into  the 
room,  and  that  it  was  gone  when  he  went  away.  He  remembered 
tho  bill,  and  on  the  very  next  day  he  happened  to  find  a  bill  just 
liko  it  at  Brown's  store ;  npon  that  he  feared  that  Charles  had 
stolen  the  money.  He  went  to  Mr.  Appleton,  and  explained  the 
matter  to  him.  Charles  was  then  called  in,  and  they  asked  him 
about  the  bill  which  had  been  upon  the  shelf.  He  told  them  that 
perhaps  you  would  know  something  about  it ;  but  your  father  told 
him  you  knew  nothing  of  it — that  you  had  been  asked,  and  that 
you  did  not  sec  it.  After  this  Charles  refused  to  answer  anymore 
questions ;  and  so  they  felt  sure  he  was  guilty.  He  came  hero  on 
Thursday  evening  to  sec  you,  but  your  father  would  not  let  him  in. 
And  now  he  is  turned  away  from  his  place,  and  his  character 
blasted  forever  !" 

"  0,  Heaven  help  me !"  groaned  tho  stricken  girl,  clasping  her 
hands  and  bowing  her  head.  In  a  moment  more  she  looked  np, 
and  reaching  her  hands  towards  her  cousin,  she  cried :  "  0,  Emma, 
go  and  tell  my  father  all  I" 

"  No,  Sarah,"  returned  tho  other,  kindly,  but  firmly,  "  that 
would  detract  too  much  from  your  own  merit  in  this  case.  If  yon 
love  Charles — if  you  love  and  respect  yourself — go  at  onco  to 
your  father,  and  toll  him  all.  Do  not  hesitate.  You  know  how 
noble  your  father  is  ;  see  how  nobly  he  has  suffered  for  you." 

"  But  be  will  despiso  me  forever." 

"  lie  will  most  surely,  if  yon  allow  him  to  suffer  on  after  yon 
know  all.  But  go  now — and  when  you  have  told  your  father  all, 
then  tell  Charles ;  and  if  he  does  not  love  you  still,  then  I  know 
him  not." 

Sarah  Bisbee  hesitated  but  a  moment  more ;  she  was  at  heart  a 
noble  girl,  and  as  soon  as  her  mind  was  made  up  sho  was  firm. 
She  arose  and  left  the  room  ;  she  found  her  father  in  the  parlor, 
but  he  was  not  alone.  Mr.  Appleton  was  with  him  ;  she  would 
have  turned  away,  but  her  father  called  her  back. 

"  I  would  not  weep,  my  child  ;  he  is  not  worthy  of  your  tears. 
Her  cousin  has  just  made  her  acquainted  with  tho  facts,  sir." 
This  last  was  spoken  to  Appleton. 

"Ah,  he  is  a  bad  youth,"  the  latter  returned;  "and  yet  I  never 
thought  it  before !     I  always  thought  him  a  noble — " 

Thus  far  Sarah  had  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  looking  her 
father  in  the  face ;  but  now  she  sprang  forward,  and  catching  him 
by  the  knees,  as  she  sank  down,  she  uttered  : 

"  And  ho  is  noble  now.  O,  my  father,  it  is  I  who  have  done 
all  this  !  It  is  I  who  destroyed  tho  bill — I  accidentally  burned  it 
np — I  threw  it  off  with  the  lamp,  and  ere  we  conld  save  it  the  fire 
had  destroyed  it.  I  lied  about  it  to  save  tho  reprimand  I  And 
Charles  has  suffered  all  this  because  ho  would  not  expose  mo.  O, 
forgive  me  now — and  never — never — " 

She  could  go  no  further,  but  with  her  head  upon  her  father's 
knees,  she  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

"  I'll — I'll — step  around  and  see  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Appleton, 
wiping   the  tears  from  his  eyes  as  he  arose.     He  departed  without 
speaking  further,  for  Mr.  Bisbee  was  too  deeply  moved  to  speak. 
******** 

On  the  next  evening  Charles  Rowland  called.  Emma  told  him 
ho  would  find  Sarah  in  tho  little  back  parlor.  He  went  in,  but 
Emma  did  not  stop  to  listen ;  she  heard  ono  deep  sob— that  was 
all.  In  an  hour  more,  the  lovers  came  out.  Charles  was  smiling 
through  hia  tears,  and  Sarah  looked  very  happy,  though  she  could 
not  yet  smile.  Emma  knew  that  all  was  forgiven,  and  sho  sought 
to  know  no  more. 

Charles  and  Sarah  had  been  married  three  years,  when  cousin 
Emma  went  to  sec  them  in  their  happy  home.  Ono  evening, 
when  the  two  cousins  were  alone,  and  the  two  children  had  been 
lulled  to  sleep,  Sarah  placed  her  hand  upon  Emma's  shoulder, 
and  whilo  a  tear  glistened  in  her  eye,  she  said  : 

"  O,  coz,  you  don't  know  how  many  times  I  have  blessed  God 
for  the  hour  that  brought  you  to  my  side  five  years  ago.  I  can 
hardly  realize,  even  now,  how  dangerous  was  tho  precipice  upon 
which  I  then  stood.  But  I  know  it — I  know  it  now.  O,  never 
from  that  dreadful  hour  has  a  falsehood  dropped  from  my  lips ; 
and  if  there  is  one  sentence  which,  more  than  another,  makes  mo 
start  with  an  old  dread,  that  sentence  is  '  The  White  Lie  I'  O, 
they  are  wliite — white  like  a  shroud — white  with  pallor,  even  unto 
death !" 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

mentioned  a?  an  inti  Mosqne  of  Omar, 

hat  hitherto  been  n  .  >sed  against  al" 

Mnssulrocr  le  of  all  nations  and 

- 
.land,  Monging  to  Samuel  Courtauld,  Esq.,  was  seen  float- 
ing dead.     On  being  drawn  to  the  shore,  it  was  found  that  it  had 
.  ■.  d  in  mortal  conflict  with  a  monster  pike.     The  pike 
had  swallowed  the  head  and  neck  of  the  swan,  and  1 

it,  both  had  died,  and  were  found  thus  linked  to- 

British  soldiers,  who  have  lost  a  limb,  are  in  future  to 

bo  provided  with  an  artificial  arm  or  leg  of  the  best  construction, 

at  the  public  expense. M.  Cohen,  a  young  Prussian  enj 

and  a  nephew  of  the  Russian  engineer,  Gen.  Todleben,  quarrelled 
at  a  parry  in  Berlin,  and  called  each  other  a  vile  Frenchman  and 
Cossack  ;  they  met  on  the  next  morning,  when  Cohen  had 
.  'it  arm  badly  broken,  and  Todleben  was  shot  through  the 
heart. From  Austin,  Texas,  it  is  reported  that  land  in  North- 
em  Texas,  which  was  sold  in  1853  or  1 854  for  thirty  cents  an  acre, 

is  now  two  and  three  dollars  an  acre. In  old  times, 

the  hills  of  mmenced  as  follows  : — "  Shipped,  by  the 

grace  of  God,  in  good  condition,"  etc.     Dr.  Franklin  used   to 

«nd  sell  bills  of  lading,  and  some  pious  persons  objecting  to 

the  usual  beading,  he  advertised  that  he  sold  bills  of  lading  "  with 

■ice  of  God." It  is  stated  that  the  corn  stored 

at  the  different  points  along  the  Illinois  River  amounts  to  about 

jshels,  and  that  it  will  be  greatly  increased. Some 

burglars  raised  the  window  of  the  -  «m  of  a  butcher 

name  ia  Lawrenceville,  Pa.,  lately,  and  put  a  cloth  sat- 

urated with  chloroform,  attached  to  a  long  pole,  to  the  nostrils  of 
himself  and  wife.     When  the  chloroform  had  taken  effect,  they 

entered  the  room,  took  $500  from  a  bureau,  and  then  left.. M. 

:  ates  that  he  is  firmly  persuaded  that  a  great  number  of 
•■ta  are  situated  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  that 

before  1860  nearly  one  hundred  will  be  discovered. There  is 

now  a  good  prospect  for  peaches  next  autumn,  in  New  Jersey. 
The  cold  weather  has  not  hurt  the  buds  any,  except  in  those 
uated  in  low,  wet  grounds.     There  the  buds  are  some- 
what injured,  though  not  so  badly  as  they  are  some  years. It 

is  stated  that  Pickens  did  not  receive  an   invitation  to  the  Wash- 
birthday  ball  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of 

American  Notes." Mr.  Barnum  having  stated  in  his  ex- 

:ion,  that  he  holds  claims  of  various  kinds  against  individuals 
and  companies,  amounting  in  the  acgreirate  to  between  820,000 
and  $30,000,  Judge  B  las  appointed  James  S.  Libbey  to 

c  the  moneys  that  might  be  realized  from  these  claims. A 

a  foot  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  Baltimore 
and  Havana  and  Greytown,  to  touch  at  Norfolk,  Va.     Capital 

stock,  $200,000. An  elegant  engine  and  tender,  designed  for 

a  present  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  has  been  complotod  by  order  of 
the  British  government.  The  railway  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
used  is  open  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  and  is  to  be  extended  to 

Suez. The  theological  seminary  in  Newton,  Mass.,  is  said  to 

be  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  at  any  former  period  of 
its  existence. Commodore  David  Connor,  who  died  in  Phila- 
delphia recently,  during  the  Mexican  war  was  in  command  of  the 
gulf  squadron,  and  was  last  at  sea  in  March,  1847.  He  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  on  leave.  He  was  born  January  16,1 809,  had 
been  in  the  service  27  years ;  total  sea  service,  15  years. Wil- 
liam Howitt,  in  his  Australian  tour,  says  he  lived  for  three  weeks 

upon  nothing  but  fricaseed  kangaroo. The  aurora  borealis 

occurs  at  an  elevation,  it  is  calculated,  of  about  seventy  miles 
above  the  earth's  snrface,  at  which  elevation  the  air  is  ratified  to  a 
degree  far  above  that  afforded  by  our  best  modem  air  pumps. 


illausiiit  <£at!jcrmgs. 


*  — »».  » 


E^  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  article  named  below.  Here  in  Boston,  where  the  Bronchial 
Troche*  are  known,  they  are  household  words,  and  need  no  testi- 
mony to  recommend  them ;  but  to  our  readers  in  Canada,  the 
West,  and  indeed  everywhere,  we  cheerfully  hear  testimony  from 
personal  knowledge,  to  their  efficacy. 

ghs,  Colds,  etc. — As  a  preventive,  or  remedial  agent 
we  know  of  nothing  of  such  wonderful  efficacy  as  "  Brown's  Bron- 
chial Troches,  or  Lozenges,"  which  come  as  messengers  of  peace 
to  the  noisv  congh,  and  relief  to  the  afflicted  who  suffer  from 
bronchitis,  asthma,  and  all  affections  of  the  lungs.  To  public 
speakers  this  will  prove  invaluable  as  a  cure  for  hoarseness,  while 
ha  action  upon  the  throat  is  salutary  in  tho  highest  degree.  We 
1  the  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  these  troches, 
and  feel  pleased  to  endorse  the  thousand  encomiums  already 
passed  upon  their  eminent  qualities. — Intelligencer. 

They  are  to  be  had  of  all  respectable  druggists. 


-«  ■»-  —  > 


PHinsTnEOPic. — The  London  Times  correspondent  speaking 
of  the  fine  condition  of  the  British  troops  in  the  Crimea,  thinks 
"  it's  a  pity  thev  should  be  balked  of  another  campaign."  Per- 
haps the  allies  will  consent  to  deluge  the  East  in  blood,  and  reduce 
their  subjects  to  slavery,  so  that  these  fine  fellows  may  show  in 
what  capital  condition  they  are. 

The  Press  in  Nicaragua. — Gen.  Walker  compelled  the  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Nicaraguere  "  to  issue  his  paper  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  We  have  heard  of  the  military  stopping  a  journal,  but 
never  before  of  "sogers  "  being  used  to  compel  publication.  Can't 
the  files  of  the  Nicaraguere  be  completed  without  files  of  soldiers  • 


<  •«*  > 


iorctqn  Items. 


Hiawatha. — This  poem  is  brilliantly  successful  in  spite  of  tho 

remonstrances  of  certain  snarling  critics.     Here  and  in  Europe  it 

is  the  rage,  and  almost  everybody  is  learning  to  "  talk  Ingen." 

!  hugh  !  wah ! 

■  ■  ■  ■  i 

Is  a  bad  Wat. — There  is  only  one  editor  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire legislature  this  year.  Tho  profession  ought  certainly  to  have 
a  more  numerous  representation. 


Springfield,  Illinois,  has  5204  school  children. 

The  Alabama  and  Florida  Railroad  has  been  put  under  con- 

Barnev  Williams  recentlv  gave  $176  to  the  "  Can't  Get  Away 
Club,"  o'f  Mobile. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  Tork  city,  is  to  be  greatly  en- 
larged. 

Henry  Townscnd,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812,  died  recently 
in  New  York,  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty. 

The  story  that  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  will  be  short  is  supposed 
to  be  a  device  of  the  specall 

Forty-six  prisoners  were  received  into  the  Wisconsin  State 
prison  in  1855,  and  forty  pardoned  out  by  the  governor. 

The  Minnesota  people  are  agitating  the  question  of  dividing 
that  territory,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  forming  two  St;. 

Martin  Kozta,  the  Hungarian,  has  purchased  a  farm  on  the 
Median  River,  Texas,  for  which  he  paid  $9000. 

Prof.  Hoyt,  of  I  H.,  is   to  deliver  the  oration  at  tho 

anniversaries,   at   the   next    commencement  in   Bowdoin 
Coll'  j 

J.  B.  Kertland  and  others,  have  been  convicted  of  illegal  bank- 
ing at  I  Tenn.  The  fine  is  $1000  and  one  month's  im- 
prisonment. 

For  pulling  the  nose  and  slapping  the  face  of  Jenny  Land's 
husband,  a  speculator  in  concerts  has  been  fined  five  shillings  in 
London. 

Peter  Walker,  a  German,  heat  his  wife  to  death  at  St.  Louis, 
recently,  because  she  would  not  give  up  to  him  some  money  she 
had  inherited. 

One  man  in  Philadelphia  holds  a  million  of  dollars  of  the  Tex- 
an bonds,  soon  to  be  paid,  which  he  bought  from  the  U.  S.  Bank, 
at  the  rate  of  ri'  -  on  the  dollar. 

The  population  of  Pittsburg  and  the  seven  or  eight  boroughs 
which  surround  it,  is  set  down  at  the  present  time  at  123,620,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  55  per  cent,  in  less  than  six  years. 

Cyfax,  of  the  Hartford  Times,  the  other  day  had  the  curiosity 
to  examine  the  contents  of  a  plump  partridge's  crop,  and  counted 
seven  hundred  and  forty  apple  tree  seeds. 

Tobacco  packed  in  lead  is  poisonous,  as  the  moisture  contained 
in  tobacco  will  oxydize  the  lead  with  which  it  remains  long  in 
contact,  forming  a  peculiar  poisonous  salt. 

The   senate    of  Mississippi   has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  par- 
contract  for  the  pavment  of  any  rate  of  interest,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  per  cent.,  on  the  renewal  of  any  debt  after  maturity. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Ladies'  Five  Points  Mission 
House,  New  York  city,  over  four  hundred  destitute  children  have 
been  sent  out  West,  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  excellent 
homes  have  been  provided  for  th 

The  average  cost  of  a  year's  treatment  at  several  insane  asy- 
lums, is  as  follows:  Concord,  N.  H.,  $437  ;  Worcester,  Mass., 
$525 ;  Hartford,  I  Rhode  Island,  $757 ;  Pennsylvania, 

$1410;  Maryland,  $1643. 

Mr.  Earle,  of  the  Worcester  Spy,  says,  in  a  limited  examina- 
tion of  the  flowering  buds  of  the  peach  trees,  we  find  about  one- 
half  of  the  buds  are  de-  1  his  will  leave  a  sufficient  num- 
ber for  a  full  crop,  with  a  favorable  season. 

It  is  said  that  Mons.  De  Belveze,  who  made  an  official  visit  to 
Canada  last  summer,  is  to  be  appointed  consul-general  for  France 
for  the  British  North  American  provinces,  and  will  reside  at 
Montreal. 

The  Algemeinc  Zeitung  states  that  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray has  realized  by  his  writings  and  lectures,  $500,000,  a  sum 
thai  would  enrich  half  a  dozen  German  satirists  and  change  them 
from  literary  vagabonds  into  steady  citizens. 

Vestvali  has  created  such  a  sensation  in  Mexico  that  she  can't 
get  away.  A  benefit  a  short  time  since  yielded  $5500.  She  has 
been  liberally  provided  with  funds  to  manage  the  Grand  National 
theatre,  and  has  accepted  the  trust. 

Top  boots  are  all  the  spasm  in  New  York,  now,  the  cream  of 
Broadway  wear  tassels  to  them,  and  a  sporting  whip  thrust  out 
from  the  side  pocket  completes  the  tableaux.  Next  thing  we 
shall  hear  of  will  be  gilt  edged  shirt  collars. 

A  Paris  correspondent  says  :  "  Skirts  have  become  so  volumin- 
ous as  to  be  both  disfiguring  and  ridiculous.  An  unfortunate 
lady  was  saluted  on  the  boulevards  by  one  of  the  gamins  de  Pari*, 
as  le  baton  de  M.  Godard  (the  famous  aeronaut). 

Capt.  H.  Whittaker  has  made  a  successful  experiment  on  Lake 
Erie,  in  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  and  which  is  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  special  interest.  The  plan  consists  simply  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  common  propeller  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

The  total  number  of  publishers  in  the  United  States,  compris- 
ing, however,  only  those  who  publish  books,  not  periodicals,  is  in 
round  numbers,  three  hundred.  About  three-fourths  of  them  aro 
to  l)e  found  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore. 

The  long-pending  suit,  under  which  some  $250,000  were  claim- 
ed by  Samuel  G.  Ogden  of  Wm.  B.  Astor,  on  an  unsettled  ac- 
count of  partnership  transactions  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
late  John  Jacob  Astor,  has  been  terminated  by  the  payment  of 
$125,000  to  Mr.  Ogden.  Mr.  Ogden  is  the  father  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Cora  Put 

A  rich  old  spinster  who  died  at  Newton,  N.  H.,  lately,  left 
$38,414.  She  was  all  her  life  getting  ready  to  be  married,  and 
had  stored  up  182  sheets,  53  coverlids,  50  blankets,  27  beds  with 
1120  pounds  of  feathers,  54  towels,  24  table  covers,  43  handker- 
chiefs, while  the  whole  amount  of  her  wearing  apparel  did  not 
exceed  ten  dollars  in  value. 

The  Sonora  (Cal .)  Herald  says  that  a  new  substance  has  been 
.red  in  Table  Mountain,  which  very  much  resembles  alum 
in  taste,  and  bears   a  very  I  blaace  to  that  articl. 

burnt.  It  is  a  substance  that  exudes  from  the  rock,  in  a  partially 
liquid  -  lire  to   the  atmosphere,  becomes 

hardened  to  the  i  of  alum. 

A  refreshing  lotion,  cleansing  and  clearing  qualities, 

may  bt  is  :  Take  a   pint  of  orange  flower  water  and  a 

pint  of  rain  water,  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary ;  add  to  this  four 
ounces  of  Castile  soap,  scraped  finely ;  boil  it  all  together  and 
bottle  for  use.  This  is  called  pearl  water ;  it  is  easily  prepared, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  b  :,1  efficacious. 

The  sippi  is  progressing  at 

the  Br  \y  Yard.     She   is   to  be  rebuilt,  and  ha\ 

tier  of  iron,  and  not  copper  as  before.     Many  of 

entertain  a 
>m  her  that  General 
with  the  N\w  York  volunteers  and  other  troops,  landed  near  Vera 
Cruz,  in  1M7. 


A  privn: 
tirement  of  Count  Nesselrode  if 


the  re- 
-  <m  It  de  ided  on. 
The  Milan  thai  Princ  no  has  re- 

turned to  Lombardy,  and  taken  up  her  residence  at  her  villa  of 
Locate. 

It  is  rumored  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  is  likely  to  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  marshal,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  on  the  Danube 
and  in  the  Crimea. 

The  pension  of  £25  per  annum  which  was  granted  to  the  late 
Haydn,  previously  to  his  death,  has   been  bestowed  upon 
his  unfortunate  widow. 

The  French  emperor,  at  the  personal  request  of  Professor  Ni- 
sard,  has  pardoned  five  of  the  students  who  were  lately  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  the  disturbances  at  the  Sorbonne. 

The  world  counts  one  emperor  more.  Rasa,  brother-in-law  of 
one  of  the  petty  kings  of  Abyssinia,  after  dethroning  his  relative, 
has  assumed  the  imperial  crown,  under  the  name  of  Theodore  I. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel   arrived   at   Havre   completi  i 
from  her  American  il!  cause, 

which  is  stated  as  the  loss  of  $60,000  by  the  venture.  One  of  her 
followers  proposes  to  write  a  cutting-up"  book  on  America,  by  way 
of  rev.. 

Six  first  class  screw  steamships  and  others  are  being  fitted  up 
in  England  for  colonial  service.  It  is  rumored  in  Southampton, 
that  these  ships  arc  being  prepared  for  the  embarkation  and  im- 
mediate transportation  of  a  large  number  of  troops  and  6000 
horses  to  the  Canadas. 


Sanba  of  (Bolb. 


....  Nobleness  is  the  preferring  honor  to  interest,  and  baseness 
preferring  interest  to  honor. —  Vawvnargucs. 

....  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them 
and  wise  men  use  them. — Bacon. 

....  Modesty  is  a  sweet  song  bird  no  open  cage  door  can 
tempt  to  flight. — Eastern  Saying. 

Goods  acquired  by  industry  prove  commonlv  more  last- 
ing than  lands  by  descent.— Thomas  Fuller. 

Tmth  was  not  made  for  the  benefit  of  infidels,  who  are  its 

foes,  but  for  willing  apprehensions. — Barry  Cornwall. 

No  very  great  man  ever  reached  the  standard  of  his  great- 
ness in  the  crowd  of  his  contemporaries. — Landor. 

....  He  that  can  only  he  useful  on  great  occasions  may  die 
without  exercising  his  abilities. — Dr.  Johnson. 

....  Men  in  whom  the  imagination  predominates  are  apt  to 
convert  facts  into  fictions,  and  live  in  a  world  of  their  own  crea- 
tion.—  Wigglcsicorth. 

Perhaps   at  no  time  will  there  be  written,  by  the  most 

accurate  and  faithful  historian,  so  much  of  truth  as  untruth. 

Landor. 

....  If  you  don't  wish  a  man  to  do  a  thing,  you  had  bettor  get 
him  to  talk  about  it ;  for  the  more  men  talk,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  do  nothing  else. — Carlyle. 

At  every  step  we  take  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  wiso, 

we  lose  something  in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar.     Look  within : 
cannot  we  afford  it  ? — Landor. 

A  man  who  lives  beyond  the  usual  term  of  life  is  like  a 

boy  who  stays  beyond  the  usual  age  at  school.     He  becomes  soli- 
tary, and  the  routine  is  tedious  to  him. —  Wigglctworth, 


Joker's  Bnbgct 

A  Yankee  doctor  has  recently  got  up  a  remedy  for  hard  times. 
It  consists  of  ten  hours'  hard  labor,  well  worked  "in. 

Why  is  an  address  pronounced  on  board  a  ship  like  a  finger 
ring?     Because  it  is  a  decoration  (deck  oration). 

Famous  literarv  dishes — Bacon,  Lamb  and  Hogg. — Phil.  Her. 
Ay,  or  Herring,  Crabbe  and  Cliaw-sir .' 

A  pert  little  girl  boasted  t9  one  of  her  little  friends  that  "  her 
father  kept  a  carriage."  "Ah,  but,"  was  the  triumphant  reply, 
"my  father  drives  an  omnibus." 

An  honest  dame  in  the  town  of ,  standing  beside  tho  corpse 

of  her  deceased  husband,  bewailing  in  piteous  tones  his  untimely 
departure,  observed  :  "It's  a  piry  he's  dead,  for  his  teeth  are  as 
good  as  ever  they  were." 

Scared  individual  dodging  infuriated  bull  behind  a  tree — You 
ungrateful  beast  you,  you  wouldn't  toss  a  consistent  vegetarian, 
who  never  ate  beef  in  his  life,  would  you  !  Is  that  the  return 
you  make  * 

With  what  colors  would  vou  paint  a  storm  at  sea  *  The  waves 
rose  and  the  winds  Man  How  should  a  secret  be  painted  *  In- 
violet.  How  would  you  paint  an  absent-minded  friend !  In  a 
brown  study. 

"Now,  papa,  tell  me  what  is  humbug  V  "  It  is,"  replied  papa, 
"when  mama  pretends  to  be  very  fond  of  me,  and  puts  no  but- 
tons on  my  shirt  till  reminded  of  it  a  dozen  times."  Queer  defi- 
nition that,  still  there's  some  truth  in  it. 

A  quaint  preacher  in  Alabama  was  accustomed  to  distinguish 
the  I.  and  II.  epistles  of  St.  John  by  giving  out — "John  with  ono 
eye,"  and  "  John  with  two  eyes,"  It  was  some  time  before  tho 
people  got  the  hang  of  it,  hut  when  they  did,  the  distinction  an- 
awered  very  well. 
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CITY    OF   NAPLES,   AND    ERUPTION    OF    VESUVIUS. 


NAPLES  AND  VESUVIUS.-REVEI1. 

Naples  and  Vesuvius !  What  thrilling  associations !  What 
memories  of  the  mingled  loveliness  and  terror  of  Italian  nature  do 
not  these  words  conjure  up  ?  The  artist's  sketch  places  us  in 
imagination  within  the  charmed  circle  of  those  magic  influences 
which  one  of  earth's  fairest  scenes  exerts  on  the  least  impressible 
mind.  We  gaze  upon  the  unrivalled  bay,  which  is  twenty-two 
miles  in  length  from  Cape  Miseno  on  the  northwest  to  Cape  Cam- 
panella  on  the  southeast,  having  on  its  shores  Pozzuolo,  Portici, 
Castel-a-mare,  Vico,  Sorrento,  and  other  storied  places.  Vesu- 
vius bounds  the  prospect  on  the  east,  villages  are  scattered  on  its 
base,  and  vineyards  are  planted  there  regardless  of  the  threat  of 
the  ominous  vapor  that  pours  incessantly  from  its  reeking  summit. 
Across  the  foreground  of  the  picture  float  the  light  craft  with 
their  lateen  sails,  while  in  the  distance  the  cloud  strata  stretch 
across  the  mountain  peaks.  The  city  of  Naples  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glorious  bay  that  bears  its  name.  Its  white  walls 
extend  partly  along  the  shore,  and  partly  up  the  spurs  of  the 
adjacent  mountains.  Nature  and  art  have  combined  to  render 
Naples  and  its  environs  one  of  the  most  attractive  regions  on  earth. 
It  is  impossible  for  language  to  exaggerate  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  best  distant  view  of  it  is  that  obtained 
in  the  approach  from  the  sea,  and  in  passing  the  lovely  islands 
that  guard  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  On  the  first  view  of  it,  the 
traveller  is  ready  to  echo  the  Italian  saying,  "  See  Naples  and 
die !"  Speaking  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  an  American  traveller 
writes,  "  Much  as  we  had  heard  and  read  of  this  magnificent  ex- 
panse of  water,  and  of  the  gorgeous  city  upon  its  shore,  its  beauty 
exceeded  all  the  expectations  we  had  ever  formed.     The  bay  is  a 


vast  semicircle,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  across,  and  along  its  edge  the 
city  rises,  exposing  to  full  view  its  ten  thousand  palaces,  churches, 
towers,  walls  and  pinnacles,  all  having  a  wildness  of  appearance, 
and  yet  a  harmony  of  relation,  that  fills  the  mind  with  sensations 
of  exquisito  pleasure.  The  more  distant  mountains  enveloped  in 
smoke,  or  exposing  their  peaks,  which  have  once  been  tinged  with 
fiery  floods,  awaken  emotions  of  the  sublime,  that  mingle  with 
those  of  the  beautiful,  which  the  softer  features  of  the  scene  have 
inspired.  In  front  of  us  is  the  bay,  with  its  shipping  and  its 
islands,  lying  like  gems  upon  the  bosom  of  this  lovely  water." 
The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  is  an  incident  of  travel  not  easily  forgot- 
ten. The  ascent  commences  with  an  «asy  path  that  brings  you  to 
the  table-land,  where  thero  is  a  house  of  refreshment  called  the 
"  Hermitage."  You  pass  vast  strata  of  lava,  beside  which  the 
vine  flourishes  in  great  luxuriance.  The  view,  as  you  mount 
higher  and  higher,  is  enchanting.  After  leaving  the  "  Hermitage," 
you  cross  immense  tracts  of  lava.  At  the  foot  of  the  cone  you 
stand  between  Monte  Sonoma  and  Vesuvius.  They  were  united 
in  the  olden  time,  until  the  great  eruption  of  A.  D.  79  left  this 
valley  after  the  mountain  had  sunk  down  in  the  plain  and  the  sea, 
and  buried  the  cities  of  Herculancum  and  Pompeii.  When  you 
reach  the  rim  of  the  crater,  you  perceive  that  the  soil  you  stand 
upon  is  seamed  and  cracked  in  every  direction ;  smoke  pours  con- 
tinually from  these  fissures,  and  the  distant  roaring  of  subterrane- 
ous fires  is  distinctly  heard.  Yon  easily  descend  into  the  crater, 
and  look  down  into  the  sulphurous  depths,  whence,  in  periods  of 
eruption,  red  hot  stones  and  scoriae  are  vomited  forth  in  fatal  and 
overwhelming  masses.  The  view  upon  the  summit  of  Vesuvius 
is  entrancing.     You  look  down  over  a  wide  landscape  dotted  with 


innumerable  villages  ;  Naples  and  its  suburbs,  the  islands  of  Ischia 
and  Capri  are  mirrored  in  the  waters  of  the  bay.  The  descent  of 
the  mountain  is  easily  accomplished.  The  ashes  make  a  soft 
footing,  and  you  plunge  downwards  in  bounds  of  ten  or  fifteen 
feet,  and  are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  ten  minutes  from  start- 
ing.— Revel,  a  Russian  seaport  in  the  government  of  Esthonia, 
on  a  small  bay  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  200 
miles  west-southwest  of  St.  Petersburg,  is,  as  our  engraving  shows, 
quite  a  picturesque  place,  particularly  when  seen  from  the  water, 
the  point  of  view  chosen  for  our  sketch.  The  architecture  has 
that  half-oriental  character  which  so  strongly  characterizes  the 
Russian  cities.  The  numerous  spires  that  point  upward  all  along 
the  shore  give  a  peculiar  airiness  to  the  profilo  of  the  town.  In 
about  the  centre  of  the  picture  a  strong  battery  is  noticeable.  Be- 
neath the  bluffs,  on  which  a  portion  of  the  town  stands,  is  seen  a 
man-of-war  barge,  with  an  officer  in  the  stern-sheets,  pulling 
swiftly  through  the  chop  sea.  The  city  proper  is  enclosed  by  old 
bastions,  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel ;  it  is  of  limited  extent , 
and  very  irregularly  built ;  but  the  suburbs  stretch  for  a  great  dis- 
tance along  the  shore,  in  the  manner  indi'-ated  in  our  illustration. 
The  town  and  castle  were  founded  by  Valdi»mar  II.,  kinir  of  Den- 
mark, in  1218,  but  afterwards  sold  to  the  Teutonic  knights.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Russians  from  the  Swedes,  in  1710.  It  wu 
formerly  the  great  emporium  of  the  Hanseatic  league  for  tra  le 
with  Novgorod.  It  has  an  excellent  and  well  sheltered  harbor. 
There  are  a  number  of  fine  buildings  in  the  place,  among  which 
may  tie  mentioned,  the  imperial  palace,  the  admiralty,  the  town 
ball,  numerous  churches,  a  neat  theatre,  club-houses,  etc.  The 
population  is  about  25,000. 
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TEMPLE  OF  A  THOUSAND  IMAGES. 

The  accompanying  picture,  drawn  by  Mr.  Hill,  is  from  a  very 
choice  production  of  a  Dutch  artist,  procured  for  us  by  an  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  Japanese  expedition,  who  has  already  enriched  our 
pages  with  his  own  designs.  It  represents  the  interior  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  temples  in  the  world,  and  its  perfect  unique- 
ness will  commend  it  to  our  subscribers,  and  serve  to  show,  also, 
that  we  arc  ready  to  ransack  tho  uttermost  ends  of  the  globe  for 
material  to  enrich  our  pictorial  enterprise.  The  temple  thus  de- 
lineated is  near  Miako,  and  is  dedicated  to  Quanwon,  the  son  of 
Amida.  It  is  a  Buddhist  temple,  Miako  being  the  residence  of 
the  Xako,  or  high  priest  of  the  Buddhist  hierarchy.  Buddha,  or 
the  sage  (a  name  changed  by  the  Chinese  into  Fuh-hi,  Fuh  or  Fo), 
was  a  title  of  honor  bestowed  on  the  first  preacher  of  the  religion 
of  the  Buddhists  after  he  had  attained  popularity.  Asiatic  tradi- 
tion makes  him   the  son  of  a  kine  of  Central  India,  Suddo-dana, 


in  Sanscrit,  king  or  cater  ot  pure  food.  His  original  name  was 
Lchta  ;  after  he  became  a  priest  he  was  called  Sakin  mouni,  that 
is,  devotee  of  the  race  of  Sakia,  whence  the  appellation  Siaka, 
and  the  name  of  Xako  applied  to  the  head  of  the  Buddhist  church. 
The  Buddhist  mythology  includes  several  Buddhas  who  preceded 
Sakia  mouni,  and  the  first  of  whom,  Adi-Buddha,  or  tho  first 
Buddha,  was  believed  to  be  the  origin  of  all  things.  This  first 
Buddha  is  worshipped  in  Japan  under  the  name  of  Amida,  and 
his  temples  and  priests  arc  the  most  numerous.  The  interior  of 
the  temple  shown  in  our  engraving  is  certainly  without  a  parallel 
in  its  appointments.  A  Dutch  traveller  thus  quaintly  delineates 
its  characteristic  features : — "  There  is  a  most  famous  Chappcl 
about  a  League  from  Meaco,  erected  by  some  of  their  anticnt 
Emperors,  and  since  by  the  Modern  enlarged  and  beautified,  being 
420  Foot  long,  having  two  great  Porches,  with  Portcullises  in  the 
middle  .  where  entring  you   may  first  see  a  large   Seat,  on  which 


sits  an  Image,  bigger  than  the  Life,  resembling  a  Giant,  with  Holes 
in  his  Ears,  Bald  headed  and  shaven  after  the  manner  of  the 
Indian  Drachmans ;  over  this  hugo  figure  hang  several  Cups,  on 
both  sides  divers  shapes  of  Armed  Soldiers,  Morisco  Dancers, 
Exotick  Wizards,  and  other  dreadful  Figures,  with  antic  Gestures  : 
their  Wind  and  Thunder  also  are  personated  in  terrible  Figures. 
Then  they  enter  the  Chappel,  ascending  on  Seven  steps,  having 
five  hundred  Idols  on  each  side  fixed  to  the  wall,  all  representing 
Canon  (Quanwon),  the  son  of  Amida,  with  amiable  Looks,  each 
having  thirty  Arms,  two  of  which  are  of  ordinary  size,  but  all  the 
other  very  small,  and  in  every  Hand  two  Arrows,  on  their  breasts 
aro  engraven  seven  little  Faces,  on  tho  Heads  Golden  Crowns 
with  strings  of  Diamonds.  Moreover,  not  only  the  Chains,  Bells 
and  other  things  belonging  to  these  Images,  but  also  the  Statues 
themselves  are  all  Massie  Gold,  wrought  by  the  Goldsmith,  inso- 
much that  the  Beholders  Eyes  dazle  at  the  glory  and  »pbndor." 


TEMPLE   OF   A    THOUSAND    LMA6ES    NEAR   MIAKO,  JAPAN. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


tie  texu  cieissi: 


—OR, 


CALYPSO,  THE  WANDERER, 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  WAR. 


BT    T.    BUHLIXGAMB    ROSS. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THB    I.ONB    STAR   AND     DEB    COMMANDER. 

Within  one  of  the  southern  lagoons  upon  the  coast  of  Texas, 
is  the  small  bay  of  Goliad.  It  is  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nueces,  and,  like  most  of  the  lagoons  which  abound  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf,  affords  a  most  excellent  harbor.  In  the  early 
pa.t  of  August,  1846,  a  small  schooner  lay  at  anchor  within  this 
bay.  I  say  a  small  schooner.  She  was  a  small  vessel,  and  at  a 
short  distance  appeared  timcli  smaller  than  she  really  was ;  but 
yet,  for  a  schooner,  she  was  large  enongfa — as  large  as  the  pecu- 
iiar  rig  of  that  class  of  vessels  would  warrant.  She  was  a  pretty 
craft ;  built  after  the  model  of  our  Baltimore  clippers,  and  carry- 
ing a  wide  spread  of  canvass  for  such  a  hull.  She  carried  a  square 
topsail  and  topgallant-sail  upon  the  fore,  and  a  gaff-topsail  upon 
the  main.  She  was  called  the  Lone  Star,  and  had  for  some 
years  belonged  to  the  Texan  navy,  having  been  employed  in 
cruising  after  those  Mexican  vessels  that  had  been  fitted  out  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  committing  depredations  upon  the  sea- 
port settlements  of  the  infant  republic.  And  even  now  that 
Texas  had  been  united  with  its  gigantic  sister,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Lone  Star  in  service,  for  manifold  were  the  rob- 
beries still  committed  by  the  Mexican  crafts,  and  none  knew  their 
haunts  so  well  as  did  the  commander  of  the  gallant  schooner.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  approach  of  one 
of  these  villanous  freebooters,  and  he  seldom  missed  them  when 
once  upon  their  track. 

The  schooner  lay  close  in  to  the  bold  shore,  and  it  was  but  a 
few  moments'  work  to  pull  on  board.  A  person  not  acquainted 
with  the  form  and  features  of  a  schooner-of-war  would  have  been 
surprised  upon  his  visit  to  the  deck  of  the  Lone  Star.  That  width 
of  beam  was  not  discovered  from  the  shore,  nor  was  the  length, 
even,  clearly  made  out,  for  the  graceful  bends  at  the  bows  and 
run  were  calculated  to  deceive  the  unpractised  eye.  However, 
on  reaching  the  deck  we  find  her  to  be  a  noble  craft,  and  every- 
thing that  meets  the  gaze  betrays  the  most  thorough  order  and 
regularity. 

She  carried  six  brass  guns — twelve-pounders — and  the  pikes 
that  stood  in  their  beckets  about  the  masts  were  bright  and  sharp. 
Upon  the  quarter-deck,  on  the  starboard  side,  with  one  hand  ahold 
of  a  back-stay,  stood  a  young  man,  not  over  five-and-twenty, 
whoso  uniform  marked  him  as  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  He  was 
a  tall,  stout  man,  with  brown  hair,  and  a  rich,  dark  gray  eye,  and 
possessing  one  of  those  peculiar  conformations  of  form  and  fea- 
ture which  at  once  mark  out  the  commander.  Put  such  a  man 
anywhere,  even  if  it  be  in  a  chain-gang,  and  he  will  naturally  as- 
sume a  control  over  his  companions,  not  more  from  his  own  nat- 
ural effort  than  from  the  instinctive  bowing  of  other  minds  to  his 
will.  His  face  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  manly  beauty,  and 
its  tone  of  nobleness  and  authority  was  well  sustained  by  the 
physical  power  which  was  at  once  apparent  in  the  muscular  mas- 
siveness  and  compactness  of  his  frame.  His  name  was  Clarence 
Howard.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  having  lost  his  pa- 
rents when  quite  young,  he  adopted  the  sea  as  the  field  of  his  la- 
bor. He  was  but  a  boy  in  years  when  the  struggles  of  Texas  to 
free  herself  from  the  Mexican  yoke  attracted  his  attention,  and  in 
company  with  a  party  of  his  friends  he  started  for  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  from  that  time  he  did  his  part  well  and  truly  toward 
establishing  the  republic. 

Close  by  the  captain  stood  a  small  boy.  He  was  not  over  fifteen, 
and  even  small  at  that.  In  frame  he  was  very  slight,  yet  a  pass- 
ing observer  could  not  fail  to  be  attracted  by  his  appearance,  for 
there  was  something  in  his  face  that  told  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
tellect and  intelligence.  His  light  flaxen  hair  was  very  thin  and 
wavy,  and  seemed  to  leave  his  high,  projecting  brow  almost  with 
the  appearance  of  baldness  upon  the  top.  His  eyes,  which  were 
light  gray  in  color,  were  different  from  most  eyes.  The  pupils 
were  long  and  cone-like,  square  at  the  base,  and  reaching  to  a 
point  at  their  upper  termination — about  in  the  form  of  a  sugar- 
loaf.  The  base  of  the  pnpil  reached  entirely  to  the  white  of  the 
eye,  while  its  apex  was  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  ball.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  eyes  were  bright,  sometimes  sparkling  like 
stars,  and  then  at  others,  burning  like  fire ;  and,  moreover,  they 
seemed  to  possess  a  phosphorescent  power,  for  in  the  dark  they 
would  often  burn,  or  glow,  with  a  brightness  which  rendered  them 
visible  when  the  face  could  not  be  seen.  This  boy's  name  was 
Peter  Sythe.  Clarence  Howard  had  found  him,  ten  years  before, 
when  he  first  came  out  to  Texas,  on  a  wreck  which  had  been  cast 
up  on  the  Isle  de  Bagin,  just  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  since 
that  time  he  had  clung  to  his  noble  protector,  with  all  the  affection 
of  A  child  for  its  parent.  He  had  given  his  name  as  Pierre  when 
first  found,  but  the  sailors  changed  it  to  the  more  democratic  form 
of  Peter.  Of  his  early  history  he  could  give  no  account.  He 
only  knew  that  he  bad  always  been  on  ship-board,  and  that  his 
father  was  Captain  Sythe ,  and  furthermore,  that  when  he  was 
cast  away,  all  the  crew  were  lost  save  himself.  He  was  a  hand- 
some boy,  and  but  for  the  strange  formation  of  the  eye,  he  would 
have  been  without  a  single  detraction  from  perfect  beauty. 
The  two  lieutenants  were  pacing  the  quarter-deck  upon  the  lar- 


board side.  The  first  was  Karl  Lofton,  a  stout,  powerfully  built 
man,  some  thirty  years  of  a;.rc,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  ;  a 
native  of  New  York,  though  of  German  descent.  The  second 
was  Martin  Hart — another  stout,  robust  man,  with  black  hair  and 
black  eyes,  and  some  four  or  five  years  older  than  Lofton. 

"  Peter,"  spoke  the  captain,  turning  to  his  boy,   "  go  and  tell 
the  coxswain  to  have  my  gig  manned." 

"  Going  ashore,  captain  ?"  asked  Lofton,  stepping  over. 
"  Yes,"  returned  Howard. 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  yet  when  you'll  sail?" 
"  Not  quite,  Lofton.  But  I  shall  sail  for  the  first  thing  that 
turns  up.  We  arc  doing  no  good  here.  Taylor  and  'Worth  have 
about  all  the  supplies  they  can  afford  to  wait  for,  and  I  under- 
stand that  they  are  soon  to  start  up  into  the  country  further. 
They  mean  to  make  their  next  attack  upon  Monterey.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  I  think  we'll  poke  along  down  to  the  southward,  and 
we  may  get  upon  the  track  of  that  villain,  Tudel — Jilok  Tudel — 
the  most  notorious  pirate  Mexico  ever  produced.  By  the  cross, 
Karl,  I'd  like  to  meet  that  chap." 

"  So  would  we  all,"  returned  the  lieutenant,  enthusiastically. 
"And   then   there's   more  work,   too,"   resumed   the  captain. 
"  The  Mexican   government   has   given   out   a  lot   of  letters  of 
marque  ;  so  you  see,  the   Gulf '11   be  swarming  with  privateers. 
They'll  be  only  pirates,  and  that  too,  of  the  worst  kind." 
"  But  wont  the  United  States  grant  any  such  letters  ?" 
"  No— I  guess  not." 

"  But  why  ?  Good  gracious,  if  Mexico  sends  out  her  priva- 
teers, why  shouldn't  wc  have  some  to  offset  them  7" 

"  I  don't  know,  Karl.  It  isn't  a  very  honorable  mode  of  war- 
fare, at  all  events ;  but  you  see,  Mexico's  got  no  navy  at  all,  aud 
so  she's  obliged  to  do  this.  She's  got  one  or  two  little  scows,  but 
they're  good  for  nothing.  Why,  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  engage 
their  whole  naval  force  with  this  schooner  and  its  present  crew." 
"  Then  they  need  privateers  7" 

"  To  be  sure  they  do  ;  and  if  they'd  only  raise  their  own  men, 
I  wouldn't  care ;  but  they've  sent  a  lot  of  letters  of  marquo  to 
Havana,  in  hopes  that  the  Cubans  will  fit  out  privateers  against 
us ;  and  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  privateers 
are  being  fitted  out  in  England  to  cruise  under  the  Mexican  flag. 
It  is  a  sure  thing  that  two  of  them  have  left  Liverpool  for  that 
purpose.     What  d'ye  think  of  that  7" 

"  Why — I'll  tell  ye,  captain.  I'm  very  glad  we  hold  our  com- 
mission regularly  ;  and  I  only  hope  wc  may  meet  an  Englishman 
cruising  under  the  Mexican  flag.  It  kind  o'  strikes  me  now,  that 
I  should  rather  let  a  real  Mexican  pirate  go  free,  than  to  let  off 
them  as  ought  to  be  in  better  business.  However,  we  may  find 
one  of  'em,  eh  7" 

"  I  hope  so,"  was  Howard's  reply,  as  he  turned  toward  his 
cabin. 

He  then  went  below,  and  when  ho  returned  to  the  deck,  ho  was 
all  ready  for  going  on  shore.  His  heavy  sword  was  buckled  on, 
and  a  brace  of  six-barrelled  pistols  graced  his  belt.  Even  the 
shore  of  Texas,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nueces,  was  not  without 
danger  to  the  American. 

The  boat  was  alongside  and  manned,  and  having  sent  Peter 
over  first,  the  captain  followed  him,  and  then  gave  the  order  for 
pushing  off.  There  were  some  dozen  huts  scattered  about  upon 
the  shore,  one  of  which,  larger  than  the  rest,  was  occupied  by  a 
man  named  Gould,  who  was  an  old  trapper  and  hunter,  and  who 
had  made  much  money  at  his  business.  Howard  left  his  boat  and 
crew  at  the  shore,  and  with  Peter  as  a  companion,  he  went  up  to 
Gould's  hut,  and  found  the  owner  within. 

"  Ah,  captain — still  here,  eh  7"  uttered  the  old  trapper,  as  he 
grasped  Howard  by  the  hand. 

"  Yes,  my  old  friend,"  returned  the  young  man.  "  I'm  here  for 
a  while.  But  I  came  up  now  to  see  if  you  had  heard  from  the 
west'rd." 

"  Yes,  captain — I'm  just  from  Santa  Fc.     The  brave  Fremont 
has  joined  Commodore  Sloat,  and  just  as  I  was  startin'  the  news 
came  in  by  an  Indian  runner  a  horseback,  that  Montgomery  had 
taken  San  Francisco." 
"  Do  you  think  it's  true  7" 

"  Of  course  't  is.  And  now  what's  been  done  here  7  Where's 
old  Zachary  7" 

"  0,  he's  right  side  up,  you  may  rest  assured.  He  has  captured 
everything  that  came  in  his  way  thus  far,  and  now  he's  bound  for 
Monterey — he  and  Worth  together." 

"  That's  the  talk.  Why,  I  tell  ye,  cap'n,  'tain't  no  sort  o'  use 
for  them  'tarnal  Mexicans  to  think  o'  beatin'  our  boys.  Just  as 
sure  as  I'm  alive  now,  three  thousand  true  blue  Yankees  with  old 
Zachary  at  their  head  'u'd  march  right  through  the  very  heart  o' 
Mexico.  By  gimeni  !  folks  says  as  how't  the  Yankees  could 
fight  well  enough  on  their  own  dirt,  but  take  them  anywhere  else, 
and  they'd  be  down.  But  look  at  this  ere — what  do  yc  think 
now,  eh  7  Guess  they'll  begin  to  think  'at  all  a'n't  fightin'  men 
that  looks  like  sieh.     Give  me  old  Zachary  yet." 

If  Jim  Gould  had  a  weakness  beyond  his  hatred  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, it  was  his  ardent  respect  for  General  Taylor ;  and  he  had 
often  been  heard  to  remark  that  there  wa'n't  but  one  Zachary 
Taylor,  'cause  there  wa'n't  room  but  for  one.  Howard  smiled  at 
the  old  trapper's  earnestness,  and  having  learned  all  that  he  had 
come  to  learn,  he  arose  to  take  his  leave.  He  had  already  put  on 
his  cap  and  turned  toward  the  door,  when  the  old  man  stopped 
him. 

"  Look  here,  capt'n,"  he  cried,  in  an  earnest  tono.  "  Have  ye 
been  to  Vera  Cruz  since  I've  been  gone  7" 

'*  No.  I've  been  cruising  about  the  Gulf  some,  but  haven't 
stopped  there.     But  why  do  you  ask  7" 

"  Why — p'r'aps  ye'll  say  it's  none  o'  my  business — but  I  guess 
I'll  run  the  risk.    Ye  know  one  Antonio  t>t.  Marc  7" 


"Of  course,"  uttered  Clarence,  changing  color.  "And  what 
of  him  7" 

"  Ye  know  that  gal  o'  his'n  too,  I  take  it  ?" 
"  Don't  bother  me,  Gould.     You  mean  Donna  Irene." 
"  Yes,  I  do.     And  ha'n't  yo  heard  nothin'  from  her  7" 
"  No — not  a  word.     But  what  is  it  7" 

"  Well — to  tell  ye  the  truth,  capt'n,"  returned  the  old  man, 
with  some  show  of  embarrassment,  "  I  don't  exactly  know  my- 
self. There  was  an  old  woman  came  with  us  from  Bexar,  and 
left  us  this  mornin'.  She  was  inquirin'  for  yon,  and  said  she  had 
come  fi  om  Vera  Cruz.  She  seemed  to  be — eh — look  there — right 
down  the  hill ;  that's  the  woman  now,  as  sure  as  fate.  Don't  you 
see  her  7" 

"  Is  that  the  one? — that  old,  bent-up  woman  '." 
"  Yes.     Just  as  likely  as  not  she'  huntin'  for  ye  now." 
"  You  say  she's  come  from  Vera  Cruz  ?" 
"  So  she  said.     But  sec — she's  goi'n'  down  to  your  boat." 
Without  speaking  further  the  captain  beckoned  to  his  boy,  and 
then  started  from  the  trapper's  hut. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CALVPSO,    AND     DBS    MESSAOB. 

The  sun  had  already  sunk  beneath  the  nearest  tree-tops  when 
Clarence  Howard  left  the  trapper's  cot.  He  hastened  down  to  tho 
water's  edge,  and  arrived  there  just  as  the  old  woman,  whom  he 
had  seen  from  the  hut,  was  inquiring  for  the  captain  of  the 
schooner.  She  appeared  to  be  somewhere  between  fifty  and  six- 
ty years  of  age  ;  quite  small  in  frame,  and  much  bent  by  age  and 
care — or  it  may  have  been  by  some  injury — for  her  back  was  bent 
more  than  such  age  as  her's  could  ordinarily  have  done.  She 
seemed  to  be  an  Indian  woman,  though  she  spoke  both  Spanish 
and  English  very  well.  Her  hair  was  long  and  matted,  and  very 
black,  with  here  and  there  a  silvery  line ;  her  eyes  were  black  and 
large,  and  burned  with  a  strange  fire.  Her  garb  was  very  simple, 
consisting  of  the  colored  blanket  and  skirt  usually  worn  by  those 
Indians  who  had  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  civilization,  the 
only  protection  for  the  head  being  the  folds  of  the  Uanket,  which 
she  could  draw  up  at  will.  Her  legs  were  shielded  by  leather 
leggings,  while  upon  her  feet  she  wore  the  light  boots  of  buffalo 
bide  usual  among  tho  Mexican  Indians.  Take  her  all  in  all,  she 
was  a  curiosity  in  the  gtnus  of  humanity.  As  she  stood,  with  her 
back  bent,  she  looked  like  a  dwarf  with  a  huge  hump  upon  tho 
back,  and  it  only  required  the  tall,  conical  red  cap,  with  its  bob- 
bing tassel,  to  finish  the  picture  of  just  such  a  sprite  as  wo  read 
of  in  old  legends  of  tho  Rhine. 

"  Have  you  been  searching  for  me,  my  good  woman  7"  asked 
Clarence,  as  he  came  up. 

The  woman  started  when  she  heard  the  voice,  and  having 
made  sure  who  it  was  that  had  spoken  to  her,  she  asked  : 

"  Are  you  the  captain  7" 

"  Of  this  schooner — yes." 

"  And  is  your  name  Clarence  Howard  7" 

'*  It  is." 

She  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eye  for  some  moments,  and  then 
slowly  allowed  her  eye  to  wander  over  his  person,  as  though  she 
would  read  him  all  through  by  his  looks.  The  young  man  did 
not  feel  at  all  uneasy  beneath  this  scrutiny,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  experienced  some  curious  emotions. 

"  I  would  like  to  speak  with  you  a  moment,  good  sir,"  she 
said,  after  she  had  finished  her  examination. 

"  For  what  7"  asked  Howard. 

"  Come  with  me  a  short  distance  away,  and  I'll  tel  you." 

"  But  why  not  speak  here  7" 

"  I  would  speak  with  you  concerning  Donna  Irene  St.  Marc," 
the  woman  whispered,  in  a  tone  so  low  that  only  Howard  could 
hear  it,  and  at  the  same  time  gazing  sharply  in  his  face. 

"Lead  on,"  returned  Clarence,  quickly.     "  Lead  on." 

Slowly  the  woman  walked,  or  hobbled,  away  towards  the  near- 
est hut,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  boat- 
men, she  turned  and  motioned  for  her  companion  to  stop. 

"  Now,  senor  capitan,  you  must  listen.  You  say  you  know 
Donna  Irene  St.  Marc ;  and  she  has  told  me  that  she  knows  you." 

" She?  Irene 7 — then  you  have  seen  her?"  cried  Clarence. 

"  Yes — I  have  seen  her  within  these  two  weeks  ;  and  she  tells 
me  that  you  are  her  best  friend." 

"Did  she  tell  thee  that?" 

"  Yes.     Did  she  not  tell  me  truly  7" 

"  Tell  you  truly  7"  uttered  the  young  captain,  ardently.  "  O,  she 
has  no  truer  friend — none  truer  than  I." 

"  And  I  think  the  maiden  loves  thee,  Senor  Americano." 

"  Did  she  tell  thee  so  ?"  asked  Clarence,  in  a  quick,  breathless 
whisper. 

"  Not  in  so  many  words,  but  then  there  be  other  languages  than 
the  one  the  mouth  speaks.  She  called  thy  name,  senor ;  and  while 
she  spoke  that  name  with  her  lips,  she  told  me  her  love  with  he  r 
eyes." 

"  Ah,  you  may  have  read  unwarranted  by — " 

"  Hold,  senor.  Thou  hast  not  told  me  in  so  many  words  that 
thou  didst  love  tho  Lady  Irene.  And  more — thy  lips  might  have 
asserted  the  fact  an  hundred  times,  and  I  would  not  have  been 
one  half  so  sure  as  I  am  now  that  I  have  read  the  tale  in  thine 
eye  and  in  thy  looks.  Be  sure  Irene  loves  thee  most  truly ;  and 
well  she  may." 

"  I  hoped  I  had  her  gratitude,  but  her  love  was  more  than  I 
had  dared  to  hope  for." 

"  Ah,  thine  own  eye  gives  the  denial  of  that,  senor." 

"  No,  no,  woman.  I  may  have  prayed  that  she  might  love  me, 
but  hope  would  imply  more-  than  was  mine.  So  fair — so  lovely — 
so  wealthy — so  noble  !    Ah,  I  had  not  soared  so  high." 
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"Nevermind.  I'll  give  thee  all  the  belief  in  my  power.  And 
now  to  my  business.  In  all  Vera  Cruz  poor  Irene  has  not  a 
friend.  A  terrible  fate  awaits  her,  and  there  is  nono  nigh  to  avert 
the  blow." 

"How!  A  blow?  a  fate — a  terrible  fate?  Speak,  woman. 
What  is  it  you  mean  V 

"Listen,  senor.     You  have  heard  of  ono  Jilok  Tudel?" 
"  I  know  but  one  of  that  name." 
"  And  he  %" 
"  Is  a  pirate." 

"  Yes — the  very  one.  And  now  St.  Marc  swears  his  child  shall 
marry  with  that  dreadful  man  !" 

For  some  moments  Howard  gazed  into  the  woman's  face  with- 
out speaking.  The  sun  had  sunk  from  sight,  and  the  twilight 
was  creeping  on.  Those  dark,  swarthy  features  were  now  indis- 
tinct beneath  the  long,  matted  hair,  but  those  two  large  black  eves 
gleamed  out  with  undimmed  power,  for  she  seemed  deeply  moved. 
"  Did  I  understand  you  ?"  the  young  man  asked,  at  length. 
"  I  think  you  did,  senor." 

"  But  you  did  not  mean,  then,  what  you  said  V 
"I  did  mean  it,  senor  capitan.     Antonio  St.  Marc  would  mar- 
rv  his  child  to  the  pirate  Tudel !"  < 

•'  Ah — he  does  not  know  who  this  Jilok  Tudel  is." 
"  He  knows  him  far  better  than  you  can,  senor." 
"  And  knowing  him  to  be  the  wicked,  bloody  pirate,  would  he 
Brill—" 

>rce  his  sweet  child  to  marry  him,  senor.     You  may  as  well 
speak  it  out,  for  so  the  truth  it." 
"But  St.  Marc  is  a  monster  !" 

nor." 
Again  Clarence  Howard  hesitated,  and  gazed  fixedly  in  the 
woman's  face.  There  was  truth  in  her  tone,  and  a  stern  purpose 
of  honest  intent  in  her  look.  But  he  could  not  let  the  fatal  belief 
in  without  an  effort.  True,  he  knew  but  little  of  St.  Marc. 
Four  years  before,  while  cruising  oft'  the  northern  coast  of  Yuca- 
tan, he  had  fallen  in  with  a  Cuban  pirate.  It  was  his  first  cruise 
as  master  of  a  vessel.  Houston  had  early  discovered  his  ripe  and 
noble  qualities,  and  forwarded  his  claim  to  the  post  of  command- 
er of  the  Lone  Star,  which  vessel  was  then  fresh  from  the  build- 
er's hands.  The  youthful  commander  had  given  chase  to  a 
Mexican  freebooter,  but  lost  him  in  the  night,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  found  the  Cuban  on  his  lee  quarter.  He  knew  the 
craft  in  a  moment,  for  he  had  had  positive  information  concerning 
her  from  the  authorities  at  Villa  del  Rio,  and  he  at  once  gave 
chase.  The  pirate  tried  to  run  round  Cape  Catoche,  but  the  Lone 
Star  cut  her  out,  and  captured  her — carrying  her  by  the  board  af- 
ter a  smart  engagement  of  fifteen  minutes.  On  board  this  pirate 
the  young  captain  found  a  wealthy  Mexican  and  his  daughter. 
The  former  introduced  himself  as  a  Castilian  gentleman,  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  had  been  captured  by  the  pirates  while  on  his  way, 
with  his  child,  to  visit  some  friends  in  Havana,  where  he  had 
meant  to  spend  the  season. 

His  child  was  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  so  beautiful  that 
even  then  Clarence  almost  wished  he  had  never  seen  her.  The 
Btory  of  their  preservation  was  this  :  They  had  taken  passage  in  a 
brig,  St.  Marc  taking  only  about  two  thousand  dollars  with 
him  for  incidental  expenses.  drnly  two  days  before  the  coming 
of  the  Lone  Star,  the  brig  was  overhauled  by  the  pirate,  all  her 
valuables  taken  out,  and  then  the  villains  proceeded  to  lash  the 
crew  to  various  parts  of  the  vessel  previous  to  scuttling  her,  they 
having  planned  to  save  only  the  youthful  maiden  !  But  St.  Marc 
promised  them,  if  they  would  spare  him,  to  pay  them  one  thou- 
sand gold  doubloons,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  convince  them  that 
he  would  do  this,  they  agreed  to  spare  him ;  but  they  destroyed 
all  the  rest. 

Clarence  delivered  the  pirates  up  to  justice,  and  conveyed  St. 
Marc  and  his  child  back  to  Vera  Cruz,  whither  they  chose  to  go. 
Surely  it  was  a  terrible  fate  from  which  the  young  captain  had 
saved  the  maiden,  and  both  she  and  her  father  seemed  very  grate- 
ful. He  remained  with  them  two  days  at  that  time,  at  their  sump- 
tuous dwelling  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  he  had  visited  them  since.  He 
knew  that  St.  Marc  had  been  rather  cool  and  distant  at  his  last 
visit,  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  wealthy  hidalgo 
wanted  him  not  for  a  son-in-law.  He  had  regarded  the  man  as  a 
dark,  stern  parent,  and  an  unflinching  aristocrat,  but  he  had  not 
thought  him  capable  of  such  blackness  of  heart  as  this  intelligence 
would  seem  to  indicate. 

"  Woman,"  he  said,  slowly  and  sternly,  "  mark  me.  Jilok  Tu- 
del is  a  blood-stained  pirate.  Do  you  know  of  another  Jilok 
Tudel  «M 

"  I  do  not,  senor,"  the  woman  answered,  just  as  slowly  and 
sternly  as  her  interlocutor  had  spoken. 

"  But  do  you  know  this  one — the  pirate  1" 
"  I  do,  senor — very  well." 

"  Ha — then  you  know  him !  You  know,  then,  of  what  you 
speak  <" 

"  I  do  know  very  well.  Antonio  St.  Marc  has  sworn  that  his 
child  shall  marry  this  wretched  man.  Now  go  you  there,  but  be 
sure  St  Marc  sees  you  not.     No — hold  !  the  pirate  is  at  sea — " 

"  Yes,  madam,  and  I  was  waiting  orders  to  go  in  pursuit  of  him. 
I  expect  news  from  the  outlaw  this  week." 

"  Then  if  you  capture  him,  so  much  will  bo  gained.  But  you 
must  see  Donna  Irene." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,  but  I  cannot  enter  Vera  Cruz  open- 
ly now.  You  must  remember  that  our  country  is  at  war  with 
Mexico." 

"  I  know,"  returned  the  woman.  "  But  that  must  not  prevent 
you  now.  I  tell  thee  Irene  is  in  danger,  and  she  looks  to  thee  to 
save  her.  She  loves  thee  with  a  woman's  heart  and  soul.  From 
the  moment  when  first  she  knew  you  she  has  loved  yon.     She 


dreams  not  that  I  would  tell  thee  this — and  yet  she  wished  for 
me  to  send  thee  to  her  if  I  could  find  thee.  See  her,  and  she  will 
tell  thee  more.  In  disguise  thou  canst  enter  the  city.  None  need 
know  that  you  are  of  the  enemy.  Speak,  now,  and  tell  me — wilt 
thou  go  ?" 

"First  tell  me  who  and  what  thou  art  ?"  Clarence  said,  after 
some  moments'  hesitation. 

"  I  am  called  Calypso.  Somo  call  me  Calypso,  the  Wanderer ; 
and  they  are  not  far  out  of  the  way,  for  surely  none  wander  more 
than  I  do.  That  I  am  an  Indian,  I  doubt  not  my  face  already 
tells  you,  eh  f" 

"  Most  assuredly  it  does,"  was  Howard's  reply. 

"  And  furthermore  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  am  what  my  so- 
briquet indicates.  I  am  the  Homeless — the  Wanderer — and  al- 
most— Friendless.     But  that  is  all." 

"  But  whattis  Donna  Irene  to  you  ?" 

"  What  is  she  to  you !"  Calypso  asked,  with  a  6mile. 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  the  captain  answered.  "  But 
I  knew  not  but  that  she  might  be  some — some — " 

"Perhaps  you  were  going  to  say,  relative." 

"I  will  not  say  that  the  thought  did  not  enter  my  mind,  for  un- 
der the  excitement  of  your  story  I  forgot  the  color  of  your  skin. 
However,  you  must  be  something  to  her,  or  you  would  not  have 
come  so  far." 

"Ah,  senor,  it  matters  little  to  me  which  way  I  go.  I  may  as 
well  wander  hither  as  to  wander  thither — as  well  to  Texas  as  to 
California  " 

"  And  have  you  ever  wandered  off  so  far  ?" 

"As  California J" 

"  Yes." 

"  Yes,  senor.  I  move  hither  aud  thither  continually.  But 
enough  of  this.  Thou  wilt  not  fail  to  visit  Vera  Cruz,  and  see 
Donna  Irene.     Once  more  I  tell  thee,  thou  alone  canst  help  her." 

"But — pardon  me — that  is  very  strange.  Are  there  not  in 
Mexico  those  who  love  her  '" 

"  Yes,  many.  But,  alas,  not  one  upon  whom  fear  of  the  father 
docs  not  operate  more  powerfully  than  does  the  love  of  the  child." 

"  And  will  Donna  Irene  expect  me  V 

"  She  will  hope  for  your  coming,  for  she  bade  me  tell  thee  so." 

"  Then  most  assuredly  I  shall  go." 

"  But  remember — let  your  disguise  be  perfect,  for  be  sure  that 
Antonio  St  Marc  will  not  spare  thee,  if  he  detects  thee." 

"  I  will  be  careful  of  that,  madam." 

"  One  thing  more,"  resumed  the  woman,  moving  nearer  to 
the  captain,  for  the  boy  Peter  was  approaching  the  spot,  "  she 
bade  me  tell  you,  if  you  came,  that  she  would  recognize  you  by 
your  whistling  the  first  bar  of  'Paciencia  y  barajar,'  then  passing 
on  to  the  third,  and  from  that  to  the  fifth  bar.  One  half  the  lepc- 
ros  of  the  city  are  continually  humming  and  whistling  the  tune, 
but  of  course  no  one  would  think  of  performing  it  in  that  way. 
She  said  you  knew  it." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Clarence,  "  I  know  it  very  well." 

"  Then  you  have  all  the  instructions  you  need.  .  She  will  give 
you  the  rest  when  you  see  her." 

"l/l  see  her.  But  did  she  tell  you  what  answer  she  would 
return  to  my  signal  1" 

"O,  yes.  I  had  forgotten,  senor.  Yes,  she  said  she  would 
sing  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  strains  of  the  same  tune." 

"  One  thing  more,  good  woman.  Fear  not  for  the  boy  ;  he  is 
my  confidante  in  everything,  and  if  I  go  to  Vera  Cruz,  he  will  go 
with  me.  What  I  wish  to  ask  is,  if  Jilok  Tudel  is  now  in  Vera 
Cruz — or  if  he  was  when  you  were  there  ?" 

"  No,  senor ;  he  was  at  sea,  and  they  knew  not  when  he  would 
return.  Only  St.  Marc  has  assured  Irene  that  she  must  be  his 
wife  when  he  returns.  She  despises  the  man,  even  now  that  she 
thinks  him  an  honest  merchant;  but  if  she  knew  him  for  what 
he  really  is,  she  would  go  crazy  with  the  thought  of  such  a  union. 
I  think  you  will  go  as  I  have  asked,  and  if  you  free  the  maiden 
from  the  snares  that  now  beset  her,  you  will  find  your  reward — be 
sure  of  that.  And  now,  farewell.  We  shall  meet  again  if  we 
both  live." 

With  these  words  the  woman  turned  away,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  sight  in  the  gloom  ;  and  long  after  she  was  gone  did  Howard 
stand  and  gaze  after  her. 

"  Captain,"  spoke  the  boy,  laying  his  hand  lightly  upon  his 
commander's  arm,  "  there's  a  boat  just  come  up  from  Matamo- 
ras,  with  a  message  for  you." 


CHAPTER  III. 


BATTLE   WITH     THE    PIRATE. 


When  Captain  Howard  reached  the  shore  where  his  boat  was, 
he  found  a  second  boat  there,  in  which  there  were  four  men,  the 
fifth  one  of  her  men  being  upon  the  beach.  This  latter  man  How- 
ard recognized  as  a  sergeant  of  one  of  the  companies  stationed 
at  Matamoras,  whose  name  was  Beecher. 

"  Come,"  cried  the  captain,  jumping  into  his  gig,  "  let  us  go 
on  board  and  have  some  supper,  and  then  we'll  do  our  business." 

Beecher  followed  Howard's  example,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  party  were  on  the  schooner's  deck.  Supper  was  ready, 
and  the  captain  invited  Beecher  to  his  cabin,  while  the  other  men, 
who  were  privates  in  the  "  army  of  occupation,"  went  forward 
with  the  crew. 

"Now,"  said  Howard,  after  they  had  taken  their  seats  around 
the  table,  "  what  news  do  you  bring  from  Matamoras  ?" 

"  The  colonel  6cnt  me  up,  sir,"  returned  the  sergeant,  "  to  in- 
form you  that  that  notorious  Mexican  pirate  was  in  our  waters." 

"  Ha  !"  uttered  Howard,  dropping  his  knife,  "do  you  mean 
Tudel!" 

"Tc«,  sir.     B  ruust  have  >W«n  him.     He  give  chase   to  a  bri* 


that  came  from  New  Orleans  to  bring  us  stores.  Once  he  • 
60  near  that  the  Americans  could  sec  the  guns  upon  the  pirate's 
deck,  but  night  shut  in,  and  on  the  next  morning  the  brig  ran  into 
Matamoras.  That  was  only  night  before  last.  There  is  another 
brig  due  from  New  Orleans  with  provisions  and  clothing  for  our 
forts  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  we  have  feared  that  the  pirate  may 
overhaul  her.  The  colonel  said  he  believed  you  had  full  power 
to  go  in  pursuit." 

"  Of  course  I  have.  I  have  a  right  to  take  any  Mexican  vessel 
I  can  find — just  as  much  right  as  any  other  vessel  of  war  in  the 
United  States  service." 

"It  would  be  a  blessing  to  our  people,"  resumed  Beecher,  "if 
you  could  capture  that  villain.  He  has  been  a  pirate  for  several  ' 
years;  but  now  that  he  has  a  letter  of  marque  from  his  govern- 
ment, his  boldness  and  assurance  exceed  all  bounds.  But  mind 
you — he  is  not  a  privateer — not  by  any  means  ;  he  is  a  pirate  of 
the  blackest  dye." 

"  I  know  him,"  returned  the  captain,  "  and  I  have  had  my  at- 
tention turned  to  him  more  than  once  before.  I'll  hunt  him  up  if 
possible,  you  may  be  assured." 

Nothing  more  was  said  upon  the  subject  until  after  supper  was 
ended,  and  then  Howard  gained  all  the  information  the  sergeant 
had  to  impart.  The  latter  was  invited  to  remain  over  night,  but 
he  had  orders  from  his  superior  to  return  immediately,  and  having 
given  all  the  instructions  committed  to  his  keeping  he  called  his 
men  to  the  boat,  and  set  off ;  the  moon  was  up,  and  with  a  fair 
wind  the  little  cutter  started  through  the  water  with  the  promise  of 
reaching  Matamoras  before  midnight. 

On  the  following  morning  all  hands  were  called  as  soon  as  the 
day  broke,  and  having  informed  them  of  the  purpose  he  had  in 
hand,  the  captain  ordered  the  anchors  up  and  sail  made  ;  and  crc 
the  boatswain  piped  to  breakfast,  the  Lone  Star  had  cleared  the 
lagoon  and  entered  the  broad  gulf.  The  wind  was  moderate  from 
the  southward,  and  Howard  laid  his  course  to  the  eastward,  in- 
tending for  a  while  to  keep  the  track  of  vessels  from  New  Orleans 
to  Matamoras.  Thus  he  stood  on  until  near  night,  and  just  as 
the  sun  was  going  down,  a  sail  was  discovered  to  the  eastward, 
which  at  length  proved  to  be  a  brig  standing  in  toward  the  coast. 
Just  at  dark  Howard  spoke  her,  and  found  her  to  bo  the  store 
brig  which  was  expected  at  Matamoras. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  a  Mexican  brig  %"  Clarence  asked, 
as  he  came  up  under  the  brig's  quarter  and  hove  to. 

"Don't  know,"  returned  the  commander  of  the  merchantman. 
"  'Bout  three  hours  ago  one  o'  the  men  in  the  top  saw  a  sail 
away  to  the  south'rd  and  east'rd ;  but  we  lost  sight  of  it,  and  ha'n't 
seen  it  since." 

"  Could  you  make  out  which  way  it  was  standing  ?" 

"  I  should  think  from  the  way  it  went  out  o'  sight,  that  she  was 
standin'  to  the  east'rd,  and  per'aps  to  the  north'rd  of  that." 

By  this  time  the  vessels  had  fallen  so  far  apart  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  understand  more,  and  Howard  squared  away  and  stood 
on.  During  the  night  a  strict  watch  was  kept  up,  but  nothing 
was  seen.  On  the  next  morning,  however,  jnst  asthe  men  were 
getting  up  from  their  breakfast,  the  lookout  at  the  foretopmast 
cross-trees  reported  a  sail  right  ahead.  In  half  an  hour  more  it 
was  made  out  to  bo  a  brig  standing  to  the  southward.  All  sail 
was  put  upon  the  schooner,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  stran- 
ger was  found  to  bo  a  vcssel-of-war  of  some  description,  as  her 
ports  could  be  plainly  seen. 

"  She's  a  Mexican.  There's  no  mistake  about  that,"  said  Lof- 
ton, who  had  been  examining  the  stranger  through  his  glass. 

"  And  if  she's  a  Mexican,  she  must  be  the  pirate,"  added  How- 
ard, who  was  also  using  his  glass.  "  Look  ye,  Lofton,  we'll  stand 
on  to  the  east'rd  a  few  minutes,  just  to  see  what  she'll  do. 
They  haven't  surely  had  a  chance  yet  to  tell  that  we've  changed 
our  course." 

Accordingly  the  schooner  was  kept  on,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
more  the  brig  wore  about  and  stood  directly  for  her.  The  wind 
was  now  but  very  little  south  of  west,  and  the  brig  had  been 
stand  iDg  upon  the  starboard  tack  before  she  wore.  The  guns 
of  the  schooner  were  masked  by  sliding  ports,  though  they  were 
all  ready  to  run  out  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  She  don't  take,  I  guess,"  remarked  Lofton,  as  he  noticed 
the  movement  of  the  Mexican. 

"  But  she  hopes  to  take  us,  without  doubt,"  returned  Howard, 
with  a  smile.  "  However,  let  her  work  awhile ;  we'll  be  sure  who 
she  is  before  we  make  any  decided  movement." 

The  schooner  was  now  standing  duo  east,  and  the  brig  was 
nearly  abreast  of  her  and  standing  on  a  course  across  her  fore- 
foot. Thus  matters  rested  for  half  an  hour  more,  and  then  the 
brig  was  not  over  a  mile  distant.  She  now  hoisted  the  Mexican 
flag  and  fired  a  gun. 

"  Isn't  that  rather  cool  ?"  said  Hart. 

"  Rather,"  returned  Howard.  "  But  if  ho  knew  who  he'd  fall- 
en afoul  of  I'm  thinking  he'd  feel  not  quite  so  cool.  He  takes 
us  for  one  of  the  small  transports  on  our  way  home.  But  we'll 
soon  show  him  his  mistake.  Mr.  French,  you  may  open  the  arm- 
chest  and  distribute  the  ammunition,  and  then  open  the  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Lofton,  have  all  hands  called,  and  prepare  for  action. 
Work  with  a  will,  now." 

Thus  speaking,  the  captain  took  his  glass  and  examined  the 
brig  once  more ;  aud  as  he  turned  again  to  his  officers,  his  face 
wore  an  eager,  gratified  expression. 

"  It  is  Tudel's  vessel !"  he  said,  closing  his  glas*  and  placing 
it  beneath  his  arm.  "  Mind  you — there's  no  mistake  about  this. 
And  now  if  he's  not  our's  before  the  sun  sets,  then  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  as  to  our  power.     Stand  by  now  !" 

By  this  time  the  brig  was  within  half  a  mile,  and  had  fallen 
upon  the  schooner's  quarter  ;  all  the  men  of  the  latter  vesrel  had 
aimed  themselves,  and  wore  hv  the  guns,  ready  for  the  command 
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of  the  moment.  Howard  ordered  the  flag  to  be  ran  up,  and  in 
a  moment  after  the  stars  and  stripes  fluttered  out  to  the  breeze, 
the  brig  fired  another  gun,  this  time  sending  a  round  shot  plough- 
ing up  the  water  under  the  schooner's  stern. 

"  Stand  by  I"  ordered  Howard,  whose  nether  lip  was  now  set, 
and  whose  step  had  become  stern  and  emphatic,  as  though  he 
stood  on  impregnable  ground.  "  AU  ready  to  take  in  the  fore- 
topsail,"  he  cried.  "Aloft  and  stand  by  to  furl  the  sail.  We 
shan't  want  to  run  to-day." 

By  the  time  the  topsail  and  topgallant-sail  were  furled  the  brig 
fired  again,   and  this   time   her 
ball  struck  the  water  under  the 
schooner's  bow. 

"I  think  our  shot  will  reach 
her  well  now,"  said  Howard, 
turning  towards  French,  the 
gunner. 

"  Yes,  sir — you  may  swear  to 
that  afore  a  justice,"  returned 
the  old  salt. 

"  Then  stand  by.  We'll  give 
'em  a  taste  of  our  starboard  bat- 
tery first.  Sheets,  there,  fore  and 
aft.  Stand  bv.  Out  with  the 
guns !" 

This  order  was  quickly  obey- 
ed, and  as  soon  as  the  guns 
were  run  out  and  levelled,  and 
the  priming  applied,  the  match- 
es were  brought  up,  and  the  cap- 
tain was  informed  that  all  was 
ready. 

"  Then  stand  by,  and  aim  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Helm  a-port 
— easy.  Round  in  on  the  sheets. 
So — steady.     Stand  by!' 

This  movement  brought  the 
schooner  directly  across  the 
brig's  bows,  and  "the  three  brass 
guns  upon  the  starboard  side, 
which  were  loaded  with  round 
shot  and  a  stand  of  grape,  were 
quickly  aimed,  the  gunner  hav- 
ing orders  to  fire  as  soon  as  he 

could  get  loaded.  It  was  but  a  moment's  work  to  level  the  guns, 
and  then  the  matches  were  applied.  Without  waiting  to  see  the 
effects,  the  schooner  was  kept  on  into  the  wind  and  put  about  in 
fine  style ;  and  in  two  minutes  more  the  larboard  broadside  was 
presented.  By  this  time  the  brig  had  begun  to  round  in  for  luf- 
fing, but  ere  she  could  turn  her  head  away,  the  Yankees  gave 
their  second  broadside.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  lifted,  it  could  be 
seen  that  the  brig's  foreyard  was  carried  away  in  the  slings  ;  some 
of  the  starboard  fore  rigging  carried  away,  and  the  maintopsail 
well  cut  up. 

"  By  the  mass,  boys !"  cried  Howard,  as  he  saw  this,  "  she's 
oars,  and  no  mistake.  Ha !  there  goes  her  fore  yard — and  around 
she  goes  into  the  wind  !  Be  readv  with  that  starboard  broadside. 
In  with  the  grape — let  her  come.'' 

By  this  time  tho  schooner  was  again  around  with  her  head  to 
the  southward,  but  she  had  not  the  same  chance  to  rake  as  before, 
for  the  brig  had  come  up  nearer  to  the  wind,  and  now  presented 
her  quarter  to  the  Lone  Star's  guns.  However,  Howard  bade  his 
gunner  to  fire  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  he  did  so ;  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  the  brig  did  the  same  thing.    There  was  a 


crashing  sound  on  board 
the  schooner,  for  a  round 
shot  had  struck  the  star- 
board cathead,  and  had 
knocked  it  to  splinters. 
And  there  was  a  deep 
groan,  too— for  a  man 
lay  upon  the  forecastle 
weltering  in  his  blood, 
and  dying.      The  men 
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gazed  upon  him — he  was  a 
brave  and  true  man — while  one 
of  his  comrades  held  his  head 
up. 

"  Never  mind  me,"  the  noble 
fellow  cried.  "  I  know  yon  will 
avenge  my  death,  so  I  leave  you 
con — " 

"Content,  he  would  have  said," 
shouted  the  boatswain,  as  he  let 
the  dead  man's  head  back  upon 
the  deck,  and  then  started  to 
his  feet.  "  Lay  us  alongside  the 
villain  now,  sir.  Lay  us  along 
side,  capt'n,  and  we'll  make 
quick  work  of  the  blood-thirsty 
dogs  !" 

Clarence  Howard  cast  his  gaze 
around  upon  his  crew,  and  he 
saw  that  his  men  were  nerved 
up  now  to  the  work.  Every 
eye  flashed  with  eager  defiance, 
and  every  lip  was  set  with  an 
iron  vengeance. 

"  Shall  we  carry  him  by  the 
board  ?"  the  captain  asked,  in 
qnick,  thrilling  tones. 

One  simultaneous  "  yes  "  from 
the  lips  of  the  crew  burst  upon 
the  air,  and  on  the  next  moment 
the  order  was  given  for  bringing 
the  schooner  to  the  wind.  The 
brig  now  lay  stern- to,  and  con- 
sequently could  bring  no  guns 
to  bear  as  the  Yankees  came  up. 
Howard  brought  his  vessel  hand- 
somely up  under  the  pirate's 
quarter,  and  the  graplings  were 
thrown  with  such  exact  preci- 
sion that  the  schooner's  bows 
were  stopped  directly  beneath 
the  brig's  main  chains. 

[to  be  contikued.] 
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GERMAN  WATERING  PLACES. 

Of  course  no   one    thinks    of 
travelling   in    Germany  in    sum- 
mer, without  visiting  the  famous 
Brunnens  of  Nassau,  so  admira- 
bly sketched  by  Sir  Francis  Head, 
in    that     most    amusing    book, 
"  Bubbles  from   the  Brunnens." 
On  this  and  the   preceding  page 
we  give  authentic  representations 
of  the   most  striking   features  of 
the  German  Spas.     The  first  rep- 
resents the    Kur-Saal,   at  Wies- 
baden,  with    a    portion   of   the 
Sretty   Kur  Saal   gardens.      The 
Lur-Saal   is   the  range  of  build- 
ings on  the  right,  and  answers  the 
purpose  of  banquet-hall,  assem- 
bly and  gambling  room,  and   it 
forms  the  centre  of  attraction  and 
gaiety.      It    consists  of   a  very 
splendid  saloon   of  large  dimen- 
sions,  surrounded   by   pillars   of 
Limburg  marble.      The   garden 
is  a  delightful  place,  to  which,  as 
soon  as  dinner  is  over,  all  visitors 
betake  themselves  to  sip  coffee  or 
ices.     Tables  are   placed   out  in 
the  open  air,  within  hearing  of  a 
band    of   music,   which     always 
plays   on   these  occasions ;    and 
while  the  gentlemen   indulge  in 
■moking,  the  ladies,  in  the  home- 
ly and  industrious  fashion  of  Ger- 
many, generally    occupy    them- 
selves  with  knitting  while   they 
chat.      The  principal    spring  at 
Wiesbaden,  is  the  Koch-Brunnen 
(boiling    spring),    which    is   ap- 
proached by  a  promenade  lined  with  acacias.      The  temperature 
of  the  spring  is  56  Reaumer,  and  there  is  so  abundant  a  supply, 
that  the  surplus  water  rmhes   through  the  gutters  of  the  streets, 
smoking  hot.     The  spring  itself  looks  like  a  cauldron  in  violent 
ebullition.  Our  second  engraving  depicts  the  scene  of  the  Paulinen- 
Brunnen,   Langen   Swalbach,  with   the  pretty  enclosure   of  the 
•pringi  »nd  a  neat  handmaiden  filling  the  tumblers  for  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen.     The  spring   is   surrounded  by  trees,  and  scats 
placed  beneath  form   agreeable  lounging  places.     The  Paulinen- 
Bru unen  is   so  called  in  honor  of  the  Duchess  of  Nassau.    Our 
third  engraving  gives  a  general  view  of  Ems  from  the  Moss  House 
on  the  Bacdcrly.     Ems  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  River  Lahn, 
hemmed  in  between  it  and  the  cliffs  of  Bacdcrly,  which  recede 
from  the  water's  edge  only  just  far  enough  to  admit  of  the  row  of 
houses  on  which  we  look  down  in  our  picture.     The  place  is  very 
hot  in  summer,  it  is  so  environed  by  hills.     The  woods,  however, 
form  an  agreealile  shelter  from  the  noonday  heats.     To  return  for 
a  moment  to  Wiesbaden — let  us  glance  at  the  horse-bath  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our   fourth    illustration.      This    bath   is  sur- 
rounded by  quaint  old  buildings,  and  is  well  arranged  tor  the  pur- 


THE   HORSE   BATH,   WEISBADEN. 


pose.  One  horse  is  already  immersed,  and  is  glancing  round  to 
his  companions  who  are  about  to  enjoy  the  same  luxury.  To  ex- 
plain the  reluctance  of  the  animal  who  is  holding  back  against 
the  strength  of  his  groom,  we  must  remark  that  the  water  is  very 
hot.  The  next  picture  exhibits  the  amusing  spectacle  of  the 
donkey-review  which  takes  place  at  the  Four  Towers,  Ems,  once 


a  week.     The  animals  are  drawn 
up  in  line,  mounted  by  their  own- 
ers, each   carrying   a  little  flag. 
The  donkeys  arc  kept  for  the  use 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  use 
them  to  visit  the  scenes   in  the 
neighborhood ;    there    are  about 
a  hundred  of  them,  and  they  have 
plenty  to  do  in  the  fine  weather. 
It  is  a  picturesque   sight  to  wit- 
ness a  group  of  gaily  dressed   la- 
dies on  these  useful  and  surefoot- 
ed creatures,  descending  one  of 
the  hills.     The  saddles   are  cov- 
ered with  coarse  scarlet  or  bright 
blue  cloth,  and  the  donkey  always 
wears  a  fine  red  band  on  his  fore- 
head.    Our  last  engraving  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  the  Brunncn 
Neider  Seltzer,  where  the  Seltzer 
water  is  put  up  which  circulates 
all  over  the  world,  and   supplies 
an  immense  revenue  to  the  duke 
who   is     the     proprietor  of   the 
spring.     We  see  here  the  various 
processes    of   washing,    bottling 
etc.     No  one   has  described  this 
i        scene  more  fully  than  Sir  Francis 
Head.    He  says  :  "On  approach- 
ing a  large  circular  shed,  covered 
with  a  slated  roof  supported  by 
posts,  but  open  on   all  sides,  I 
found  the  single  brunncn,  or  well, 
from  which  this  celebrated  water 
is  forwarded  to  almost  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  The  hole,  which 
was  about  five  feet  square,  was 
bounded  by  a  framework  of  four 
strong  beams,  mortised  together. 
A  small  crane  with  three  arms,  to  each  of  which  was  suspended  a 
square  iron  crate  or  basket,  a  little   smaller  than   the   brunncn, 
stood  about  ten  feet  off;  and  while  peasant  girls  with  a  stone  bot- 
tle (holding  three  pints)  dangling  on  every  finger  of  each  hand, 
were  rapidly  filling  two  of  these  crates,  which  contained  seventy 
bottles,  a  man  turned  the  third  by  a  winch,  until  it  hung  immedi- 
ately over  the  brunncn,  into  which  it  rapidly  descended.     The  air 
in  tnese  seventy  bottles  being  immediately  displaced  by  the  water, 
a  great  bubbling,  of  course,  ensued;  but  in  about  twenty  seconds, 
this  having  subsided,  the  crate  was   raised,  and  while  seventy 
more  bottles  descended  from  another  arm  of  the  crane,  a  fresh  set 
of  girls  curiously  carried  off  these  full  bottles,  one  on  each  finger 
of  each  hand,  ranging  them   in  several  long  rows   upon  a  largo 
table  or  dresser,  also  beneath  the  shed.     No  sooner  were  they 
there,  than  two  men  with  surprising  activity  put  a  cork  into  each, 
while  two  drummers,  with  a  long  stick   in  each  of  their  hands, 
hammering  them   down,  appeared  as   if  they  were  playing  upon 
musical  glasses.     Another  set  of  young  women  instantly  carried 
them  off,  four  or  five  in  each  hand  at  a  time,  thus  conveying  them 
to  the  warehouse." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 
FLOWERS. 

BY     MATUBIX     M.     BALLOU. 

Sweet  letters  of  the  angel  tongue, 

I'Te  loved  ye  long  and  Well, 
And  never  have  failed  in  your  fragrance  sweet 

To  find  some  secret  spell, — 
A  charm  that  has  bound  me  with  witching  power, 

For  mine  Is  the  old  belief. 
That  midst  your  sweets,  and  midst  your  bloom, 

There's  a  seal  in  every  leaf! 

Illumined  words  from  God's  own  hand, 

How  fast  my  pulses  beat. 
As  each  quick  sense  in  rapture  comes, 

Your  varied  sweets  to  greet. 
Alone  and  in  silence,  I  love  you  beat, 

For  mine  is  the  old  belief, 
That  midst  your  sweets,  and  midst  yonr  bloom, 

There's  a  soul  in  every  leaf! 

Te  are  prophets  sent  to  this  heedless  world, 

The  skeptic's  heart  to  teach — 
Ami   tis  well  to  read  your  lore  aright, 

And  mark  the  creed  ye  preach. 
I  never  could  past  ye  careless  by, 

For  mine  is  the  old  belief. 
That  midst  your  sweets,  and  midst  yonr  bloom, 

Thero's  a  soul  in  every  leaf! 


[Written  for  liallou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   BRIDAL  VEIL. 

BT    MRS.    8.    K.    DAWES. 

"  How  beautiful  I"  exclaimed  the  passing  traveller,  as  his  eye 
rested  on  a  fine  old  mansion,  embowered  in  a  cluster  of  venerable 
elms,  whose  graceful  boughs  swept  the  moss-covered  roof,  and  as 
they  waved  in  the  breeze,  threw  upon  the  verdant  carpet  beneath 
flowers  of  sunshine  more  beautiful  than  those  of  art.  It  was  a 
spot  of  rare  beauty,  a  home  to  love,  as  it  stood  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, with  the  broad  ocean,  with  its  dancing  waves,  and  island 
gems,  stretching  far  away  to  the  right,  a  dense  woodland  in  the 
rear,  with  many  a  monarch  of  tho  primeval  forest  still  lifting  its 
venerable  head  toward  the  sky,  a  heaven-wrought  pillar,  as  it 
were,  in  the  grand  old  Gothic  temple  of  nature.  And  then  to  the 
Lft  were  spread  rich  waving  fields  of  grain,  verdant  meadows, 
and  every  diversity  of  hill  and  valley,  and  added  to  all  was  the 
magnificent  garden  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  with 
its  winding  paths,  flower-gemmed  borders,  and  vine-covered  ar- 
bors, making  in  all  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty.  Hither  Arthur 
Melville  brought  bis  young  bride  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage,  and 
as  year  after  year  rolled  by,  it  only  found  them  more  attached  to 
the  spot.  One  only  daughter  had  been  given  them,  now  a  sweet 
maiden  of  fifteen,  who  beamed  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  in  her  beau- 
tiful home.  Fortune  had  been  lavish  in  her  favors  to  Mr.  Mel- 
ville since  he  embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  now  a  score  of 
ships  spread  their  white  canvass  to  the  breeze  in  obedience  to  his 
order,  bearing  him  rich  treasures  on  each  returning  voyage. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  lovely  day  in  early  autumn  when 
Emma  Melville  seated  herself  in  her  favorite  arbor,  which  faced 
the  west,  and  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  Open  sea.  She  sat 
watching  the  sun  with  intense  delight,  as  ho  sought  his  watery 
bed,  pavilioned  with  clouds,  whose  gorgeous  coloring  was  worthy 
of  the  hand  that  painted  them. 

"  How  glorious  you  are,  my  own  dear  home  !"  exclaimed  Em- 
ma, as  she  chanced  to  turn  her  eyes  toward  the  honse,  and  saw  it, 
with  all  the  scenery  around,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  crimson  glory. 
"  How  I  love  you,  and  how  hard  it  would  be  to  leave  you !  I 
have  been  so  happy  here,  running  at  will  through  the  delightful 
grounds,  with  dear  parents  to  love  me  and  anticipate  my  every 
wish.  I  hope  I  shall  always  live  here.  I  wonder  why  some  peo- 
ple call  this  world  a  vale  of  tears  ?  I  am  sure  it  has  been  a 
flowery  vale  to  me — a  perfect  Eden  of  delight." 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  Emma  so  happy,"  said  a  voice  at  her  elbow, 
which  caused  her  to  start  in  surprise,  while  a  deep  blush  mantled 
her  cheek. 

"  Why,  Herbert — is  it  you  ?  I  suppose  you  thought  my  brain 
was  getting  turned — didn't  you,  to  find  me  chattering  away  to 
myself  in  such  a  manner  ?" 

"No,  Emma.  But  I  thought  it  rather  strange  that  your 
thoughts  and  mine  should  have  been  just  the  same  this  evening. 
I,  too,  have  been  thinking  how  hard  it  will  be  to  part  from  home 
scenes ;  and  to-day  I  have  been  roaming  about,  visiting  every 
favorite  spot,  and  striving  to  so  impress  it  on  my  memory  that  I 
can  live  here  again  in  imagination  when  far  awav." 
"  When  far  away,  Herbert  i  What  mean  you  '." 
"  Have  you  not  heard  that  my  father  has  decided  to  send  me  to 
the  East  Indies  ? — thinking  that  as  I  have  chosen  to  follow  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  and  that  there  is  an  excellent  chance  opened  for 
me,  that  I  had  better  improve  it ;  and  so  he  has  decided  that  I 
shall  go." 

"  I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  all  this  before ;  I  did  not  even 
imagine  such  a  thing  would  happen.  It  will  be  very  lonely  here, 
Herbert,  when  you  are  gone.  Your  sister  Kllcn  and  I  will  have 
no  gallant  in  our  walks  by  the  seashore." 

"  There  will  be  plenty  who  would  be  glad  of  that  office  among 
your  young  friends.  There  is  Thornton  Allen,  for  instance.  Do 
you  know  I  heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  storm  the  castle  of 
your  heart  by-and-by  ?" 

"  Don't  mention  him,  Herbert.  You  know  I  detest  him.  Those 
black  eyes  of  his  make  me  shudder  as  though  a  serpent's  gaze 
was  fastened  on  me." 


"  Emma,  it  will  be  many  a  long  year  before  we  meet  again,  and 
when  I  return,  I  suppose  I  shall  rind  a  peerless  beauty,  with  a 
score  of  admirers  at  her  feet,  and  her  boy  companion  almost  if 
not  quite  forgotten." 

"You  know  better,  Herbert.  Haven't  we  been  the  dearest 
playmates  in  the  world  !"  And  here  a  stifled  sob,  that  had  been 
choking  in  her  throat,  burst  forth,  and  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  when  the  pent-up  grief  that  fell  upon  her  young  heart — 
when  the  first  word  of  Herbert's  departure  was  breathed,  found 
vent  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Dear  Kimna,  forgive  mc  if  I  have  wounded  your  feelings, 
although  I  cannot  regret  that  I  have  caused  those  tears  to  flow,  if 
thereby  they  show  that  the  love  that  has  caused  me  to  hover  near 
you  these  many  years  is  returned.  Say,  is  it  so,  Kmma  ? — and 
will  my  memory  be  dear  to  you  when  I  am  far  away  in  a  foreign 
land  V 

"I  don't  know  what  you  call  it,  Herbert,  but  I  am  always  hap- 
piest when  you  arc  near  me.  Do  you  sec  yonder  setting  sun  just 
sinking  beneath  the  wave?  Well,  just  as  sure  as  that  sun  will 
rise  and  set  each  succeeding  day  duiwg  your  absence,  just  so  sure 
shall  be  my  affection  for  you." 

"  Bless  you,  dearest,  for  those  words.  My  wildest  hopes  are 
confirmed,  and  now  I  can  go  forth  almost  joyfully,  for  I  bear  with 
me  a  precious  secret  that  shall  be  enshrined  sacredly  in  my  heart. 
We  are  both  very  young,  and  I  do  not  ask  for  a  betrothal  now ; 
'tis  enough  to  know  that  your  love  is  all  my  own.  And,  Emma, 
you  spoke  of  the  setting  sun  just  now;  let  us  appoint  this  glori- 
ous sunset  hour  as  a  sort  of  trystiug  time  for  onr  thoughts. 
Wherever  we  are,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  when  that  hour  arrives, 
let  our  hearts  hold  sweet  converse  together." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  for  I  love  the  sunset  hour  the  best  of  all 
the  twenty-four.  It  is  such  a  sublime  spectacle  to  sec  the  King  of 
Day  march  with  stately  and  majestic  step  towards  his  chamber  in 
the  west,  that  seems  to  be  all  curtained  and  canopied  with  crim- 
son and  gold.  Yes,  Herbert, — henceforth  this  shall  be  a  sacred 
hour  to  us." 

"  But  see,  Emma,  the  sun  has  already  disappeared  from  view, 
and  the  dews  are  falling.  It  will  not  be  prudent  for  you  to  re- 
main in  the  chill  evening  air  longer,  and  wo  must  part,  for  long 
years,  perhaps,  and  O,  it  thrills  my  heart  to  say  it — perhaps  for- 
ever !  And,  Emma,  keep  this  tiny  locket  as  a  memento  of  me, 
and  never  forget  the  face  it  encloses." 

That  night  Emma  sought  her  couch,  with  both  joy  and  sorrow 
weighing  upon  her  heart.  He  had  told  her  what  she  so  much 
longed  to  know.  He  loved  her ;  there  was  no  doubt  now,  and 
this  rilled  her  with  joy.  But  then  he  was  going  to  leave  her  for 
an  uncertain  length  of  time,  and  perhaps  they  never  might  meet 
again  ;  the  thought  of  this  threw  a  damper  upon  her  joy,  and  she 
lay  awake  far  into  the  night,  thinking  of  the  future. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  on  which  our  young  adventurer  was 
to  have  sailed  on  his  East  Indian  voyage,  but  the  wind  not  being 
favorable,  their  hour  of  departure  was  delayed  until  late  in  tho 
day.  At  length  all  was  ready,  and  Herbert,  grasping  the  hands 
of  a  few  chosen  friends  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  wharf, 
bade  them  a  tearful  adieu.  As  he  took  the  hand  of  Emma,  who 
was  among  the  number,  he  felt  it  tremble  violently,  and  saw  she 
was  very  much  agitated.  A  similar  tempest  was  sweeping  over 
his  own  heart,  and  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speech ;  a  mute 
pressure  of  the  hand,  a  meaning  glance  towards  the  setting  sun, 
which  spoke  more  eloquently  than  words,  and  he  was  gone. 

Mr.  Melville  attended  his  daughter  to  sec  Herbert  sail,  for  he 
had  always  been  a  favorite  with  him ;  and  as  he  saw  the  emotion 
of  Emma  at  parting,  he  for  the  first  time  suspected  their  hearts' 
secret,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  wish  nothing  better  for  his  darling 
child  than  to  see  her  the  wife  of  so  noble  a  husband  as  he  thought 
Herbert  would  make. 

When  Emma  reached  home,  she  sought  her  chamber,  to  calm 
her  tumultuous  feelings,  and  after  a  deep,  earnest  prayer  to 
Heaven  for  aid  to  sustain  her  in  all  her  future  way,  she  felt  com- 
forted and  strengthened,  and  even  happy.  She  little  knew  how 
much  she  would  need  that  divine  aid  in  the  trials  that  were  yet  in 
store  for  her. 

Scarcely  a  year  had  passed  since  the  departure  of  Herbert  ere 
the  angel  of  death  spread  his  sable  wing  over  the  dwelling  of  Mr. 
Melville.  Emma,  one  bright  morning,  was  busy  in  the  garden 
among  her  flowers,  when  she  was  startled  by  a  quick,  frightened 
call  from  one  of  tho  servants  to  attend  her  mother  in  her  chamber. 
Upon  reaching  there,  she  was  shocked  to  find  her  lying  in  a  death- 
like swoon,  and  her  father  and  the  servants  bending  over  her,  and 
using  every  exertion  to  restore  her  to  consciousness.  She  trk  d  to 
assist  them,  but  could  do  little  else  than  pace  the  room  with 
clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes.  All  the  long  day  she  watched 
by  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer,  until  at  length,  when  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  streamed  into  the  room,  flooding  her  pale  face 
with  their  ruddy  light,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazed  around  at 
first  with  a  confused,  half-dreamy  look.  At  length  she  brightened, 
and  taking  the  hand  cf  her  husband,  who  bent  tenderly  over  her, 
she  murmured : 

"  Arthur,  my  husband,  I  have  had  such  a  dream.  It  was  glo- 
rious beyond  description,  that  beautiful  place,  where  my  spirit 
mast  have  been  wandering.  It  must  have  been  an  unearthly 
splendor  that  I  witnessed,  and  it  only  can  be  a  foreshadowing  of 
what  is  to  come.  Yes,  Arthur,  I  feel  that  I  am  dying.  Already 
tho  damps  of  death  arc  gathering  on  my  brow,  and  I  feel  its  ice 
about  my  heart." 

"  My  wife — my  darling  Annie,  I  cannot  hear  you  talk  so  ! 
This  must  be  some  sudden  attack,  not  very  serious,  from  which 
you  will  soon  rally.     You  need  rest  and  quiet,  my  love." 

"  Ah,  yes,  Arthur ;  but  it  will  not  l>o  an  earthly  rest.     Don't 
•  yourself  with  false  hopes.     I  know  the  sands  of  my  life 


are  nearly  run.  This  strange,  icy  feeling  that  is  creeping  nearer 
and  nearer  my  heart,  can  be  naught  but  death.  My  life  with  yon, 
dearest,  has  been  one  long  summer  day  of  happiness,  and  if  my 
dream  be  trne,  its  close  will  be  as  glorious  as  yonder  setting  sun. 
But,  Arthur,  it  is  of  Emma  I  would  speak,  while  yet  I  have 
strength.  You  know  she  has  a  gifted,  sensitive  mind,  and  an 
almost  wild  enthusiasm  for  everything  that  is  beautiful  and  grand 
in  nature  or  art.  Such  an  ono  needs  careful  training  and  most 
judicious,  tender  management.  Your  noble  mind,  I  know,  can 
understand  and  appreciate  hers ;  and  this  treasure,  all  the  one  I 
have  to  leave  you,  I  commit  to  your  most  tender  keeping.  And 
now,  Arthur — ()  the  agony  that  dwells  in  the  word-  farewell,  till 
wo  meet  above  !  ' 

The  stout  frame  of  Mr.  Melville  shook  with  the  tempest  of 
grief  that  was  rolling  over  him,  and  he  could  only  murmur  a 
broken  prayer  for  help  to  bear  his  sore  trial.  The  pale  lips  of  the 
idolized  wife  and  mother  again  parted,  as  she  murmured  : 

'•  Emma,  love — my  darling  child,  where  are  you  ?  I  would  see 
you  once  again  ere  the  last  ray  of  glory  shall  have  faded  from  tho 
west." 

"  I  am  here,  mother, — right  here  !"  And,  sobbing,  she  wound 
her  arms  about  her  neck,  and  nestled  close  to  her  bosom,  that 
softest  pillow  in  all  the  wide  world  to  the  throbbing  brow  of  a 
gricf-stricken  child. 

"My  darling,  1  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you  comfortably  and 
happily  settled  in  life  ere  I  was  called  away  ;  but  our  Father  has 
not  so  ordered  it,  and  we  must  submit.  I  know  I  leave  you  with 
the  faith  of  the  Christian,  and  you  will  find  it  a  deep  solace  to 
your  heart  in  this  hour  of  your  affliction.  And,  Emma,  yon  have 
seen  the  happy  union  that  has  bound  together  the  hearts  of  your 
parents  ;  and  0  remember  my  dying  words,  as  you  value  the  hap- 
piness of  a  lifetime',  make  such  a  choice  of  a  husband  as  shall 
ensure  that  same  happiness  for  yourself.  Above  all,  choose  one 
who  can  understand  and  appreciate  your  thoughts  and  aspirations 
— all  the  deep  workings  of  your  heart.  I  am  persuaded  this  is  tho 
trne  secret  of  happiness  in  the  wedded  life." 

"  Mother,"  said  Emma,  as  she  placed  her  lips  close  to  her  car, 
"my  heart  has  already  made  its  choice.  O,  tell  me,  mother, 
would  Herbert  be  such  an  one  as  jou  would  choose  for  me?" 

"  Do  I  hear  aright,  Emma  7  God  be  praised  that  your  choice 
has  fallen  upon  him.  I  have  always  felt  a  strange  yearning  of 
heart  towards  that  noble  fellow.  He  has  told  you  that  ho  loved 
you — has  he  not?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  before  he  went  away." 

"  Arthur,  does  this  union  meet  your  approval  ?  and  will  yon 
make  our  darling  happy  some  future  day  by  giving  her  to  this 
playmate  of  years — this  noble  son  of  my  dearest  female  friend  ?" 

"  I  will,  Annie.  If  Herbert  returns  to  claim  our  Emma,  I  shall 
only  be  too  happy  to  give  her  to  his  heart,  that,  I  know,  will  ever 
be  true  to  her." 

"  Then  I  can  die  in  peace.  Yon  know  not  what  a  weight  is 
taken  from  my  heart.  It  is  growing  vt-ry  dark ;  light  the  room, 
that  I  may  see  your  faces  until  the  last." 

"It  is  lighted,  Annie.     Don't  you  see  us  ?" 

"  <  inly  dimly.  It  must  be  the  shadows  of  death  that  are  gath- 
ering about  me.  Let  mo  clasp  your  hands  while  I  yet  remain. 
There  now,  I  am  easy.  Once  more,  dear  ones,  fare — "  But  the 
words  died  on  her  lips,  and  her  gentle  spirit  winged  its  heaven- 
ward flight,  leaving  two  stricken  hearts  to  mourn  in  the  deep 
gloom  of  their  home,  whose  sunshine  she  had  been  for  so  many 
years. 

Slowly  dragged  the  months  to  Mr.  Melville,  who  never  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  had 
loved  her  with  more  than  ordinary  affection,  and  not  even  the 
daughter  she  left,  a  lovely  counterpart  of  herself,  could  divert  his 
thoughts  from  the  loved  one,  whose  form  he  had  laid  in  the  tomb. 
His  heart  seemed  to  have  been  buried  with  her,  and  the  deep  grief- 
lines  upon  his  face,  and  his  whitened  hair,  told  how  intense  was 
bis  mental  suffering.  Then  there  came  a  crisis  in  commercial 
affairs,  and  he  lost  immense  sums  by  those  who  were  largely  in- 
debted to  him,  and  he  seemed  all  at  once  as  though  he  had  become 
the  child  of  misfortune.  Ship  after  ship  was  reported  lost,  or  dis- 
abled at  sea,  until  scarcely  a  year  had  passed  since  the  death  of 
his  wife,  ere  Mr.  Melville  found  that  he  was  almost  if  not  quite 
bankrupt.  These  accumulated  troubles  weighed  him  to  the  earth, 
and  he  sank  into  a  rapid  decline.  And  Emma,  all  too  soon,  was 
again  bereaved,  and  thrown  upon  the  wide  world  an  orphan.  O 
how  she  longed  to  pour  into  the  sympathizing  car  of  Herbert  the 
story  of  her  sorrows  !  But  this  was  another  bitter  dreg  in  the  cup 
of  her  affliction.  She  had  heard  no  tidings  from  him  for  many 
months.  Site  wandered  about  the  deserted  house,  and  through 
the  grounds,  a  prey  to  the  deep  sorrow  that  had  fallen  upon  her 
young  heart. 

One  lovely  afternoon,  towards  sunset,  she  strayed  almost  me- 
chanically into  the  dear  old  arbor  by  the  seaside.  She  sat  long, 
gazing  at  the  glowing  west,  and  as  they  had  before  agreed,  sho 
was  thinking  of  the  long  absent  one,  when  Thornton  Allen  stood 
before  her. 

"  Pardon  the  intrusion,  Miss  Melville,"  said  he,  "but  not  find- 
ing you  in  the  house,  my  steps  were  directed  hither." 

"  Your  apology  is  accepted,  sir,  and  allow  me  to  ask  what  mo- 
tive induced  you  to  visit  mo  this  evening  ?  Surely  my  late  bereave- 
ment ought  to  shield  me  from  your  persevering  attentions." 

"  I  am  come,  Miss  Melville,  on  business  intimately  connected 
with  your  late  father's  affairs.  And  as  much  as  you  have  despised 
me,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  I  can  be  a  true  friend  in 
time  of  need." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  have  cause  to  alter  my  mind  with  regard  to  you. 
Will  you  please,  sir,  to  state  your  business  V 

"  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  your  father's  affairs,  when  he 
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died,  were  in  a  very  embarrassed  condition.  1  knew  of  this  before 
his  sickness,  and  managed  s-o  as  to  buy  up  all  the  claims  of  his 
creditors,  thinking  in  this  way  I  might  assist  you  in  Che  event  of 
his  decease.  There  is  very  little  saved,  to  be  sure,  but  I  presume 
you  will  not  object  to  even  that  little." 

"  Certainly  not;  but  0,  have  I  got  to  leave  this  dear,  delightful 
home,  where  I  have  spent  so  many  happy  hours  V 

"  That  is  entirely  at  your  option.  By  simply  complying  with  a 
certain  condition,  you  can  still  remain  mistress  here,  with  a  pro- 
tector to  shield  you  through  lit'." 

"  What  mean  you,  sir  V 

"  1  mean,  Miss  Melville,  that  by  becoming  my  wife  you  can  still 
remain  here  in  your  old  home — Still  move  in  the  same  el 
circle,  and  possess  all  the  luxuries  that  were  yours  in  your  father's 
most  prosperous  days.     If  you  refuse  this  otter — which,  I  think, 
you  arc  too  wise  to  do, — I  shall  not  answer  for  the  consequences  " 

"And  this,  sir,  is  the  way  in  which  you  propose  to  befriend  me? 
I  had  thought  you  capable  of  almost  anything  vile,  but  really  this 
piece  of  villany  shows  that  you  are  possessed  of  a  blacker  heart 
than  I  ever  imagined  a  mortal  to  own.  You  have  managed  to 
get  possession  of  the  little  all  I  should  have  had,  and  then  compel 
me  to  marry  you,  or  go  forth  houseless  and  penniless  upon  the 
world." 

"  You  make  a  great  ado  about  it,  Miss  Melville.  I  am  sure  I 
have  made  you  a  good  offer.  Now  will  you  accept  it  ?  I  think 
you  cannot  do  better. 

ver,  sir!  Sooner  would  I  live  on  a  crn»t  a  day,  and  beg 
even  that,  than  marry  you,  base  villain  that  you  arc,  for  the  sake 
of  a  home  !  No  !  Kre  to-morrow's  sun  shall  set,  I  will  leave  the 
house,  and  He  who  has  promised  to  be  a  '  father  to  the  fitherless,' 
shall  be  my  protector.  And  now,  sir,  leave  my  presence  instantly. 
I  would  spend  my  last  evening  here  alone  before  I  leave  you  in 
possession  of  your  ill  gotten  wealth.  I  have  no  one  to  do  me  jus- 
tice now,  but,  thank  God,  there  is  a  tribunal  where  such  as  you 
will  have  righteous  judgment." 

"  You  are  getting  warm  upon  the  subject,  Miss  Melville.  I 
will  leave  you  now  as  you  desire,  and  trust  to  time  to  cool  your 
anger.  Methinks  wheu  Lnext  visit  you,  you  will  think  better  of 
my  otter,  and  like  a  contented  bird,  be  content  to  occupy  still  the 
old  ancestral  nest.'' 

"  O,  my  God,  has  it  come  to  this  !"  sobbed  Emma,  as  she  sank 
upon  the  seat,  in  the  convulsive  grief  of  her  bleeding  heart.  "  To 
be  thus  insulted  by  him  in  the  very  spot  rendered  so  sacred  by  the 
memory  of  Herbert !  He  thinks  I  am  not  in  earnest — that  I  shall 
yet  accept  his  hand — not  his  heart,  for  he  has  none.  But  he 
knows  me  not.  0,  my  Father  above,  guide  me  by  thine  unerring 
wisdom,  for  thou  alone  art  my  refuge  now  !" 

Emma  sought  the  houso,  and  gathered  together  the  few  servants 
that  remained.  The  old  gardener,  who  had  lived  among  the  flowers 
so  many  years  that  it  seemed  as  though  a  portion  of  their  fra- 
grance- had  penetrated  his  whole  being ;  the  dear  old  nurse,  who 
had  sung  to  her  her  cradle  hymns,  and  amused  her  childish  fancy 
with  the  wonderful  sayings  of  Mother  Goose, — these  almost  fix- 
tures, as  it  were,  in  the  home,  came  into  the  old  sitting  room,  at 
her  summons,  to  hear  what  Miss  Emma  had  to  say.  O,  there 
were  bitter  tears  shed  by  that  aged  couple  as  she  told  them  she 
must  leave  the  home  of  her  childhood  and  seek  her  daily  bread  in 
the  distant  city.  They  offered,  in  the  warm  sympathy  of  their 
hearts,  to  take  the  orphan  to  their  own  humble  home,  which,  by 
prudence  and  economy,  they  had  been  able  to  rear  for  themselves. 
And  she  was  obliged  to  employ  all  the  eloquence  she  was  mistress 
of  to  make  them  understand,  notwithstanding  the  actual  reason, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  she  should  seek  the  neigh- 
boring city,  where  she  might  hope  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Before  retiring  that  night,  Emma  had  prepared  her  trunk,  and 
arranged  everything  for  an  early  departure  on  the  morrow.  But 
it  was  in  vain  she  wooed  the  drowsy  god,  and  she  lay  awake  all 
that  long  night,  brooding  upon  the  dark  future  that  was  opening 
before  her.  It  seemed  shrouded  to  her  in  the  darkest  clouds  of 
adversity,  and  she  could  discover  no  ray  of  light  to  illumine  the 
deep  gloom.  But  her  faith  in  Him  "  who  heareth  the  ravens  when 
they  crv"  was  still  unshaken,  and  this  was  her  only  comfort  now. 

It  w.i8  a  glorious  morning  when  Emma  stepped  forth  from  the 
home  of  her  birth  to  become  a  wanderer  in  the  wide  world,  of 
which  she  knew  so  little.  She  could  almost  have  wished  the  sun 
would  have  hid  himself  from  view  this  morning,  as  if  in  sympathy 
with  her  grief,  and  not  make  the  loved  spot  so  resplendent  with 
his  beams,  now  that  she  must  depart  from  it  an  exile.  The  old 
gardener  insisted  upon  driving  her  to  the  city  and  leaving  her  with 
a  friend  of  his — a  kind,  motherly  sort  of  body,  as  he  termed  her, 
who  he  thought  would  board  her  a  few  weeks. 

The  last  lingering  look  was  taken,  and  after  a  ride  of  a  few 
hours,  Emma  found  herself  a  boarder  in  tho  home  of  Mrs.  Norton, 
who  received  the  orphan  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  the  tear  of 
sympathy  for  her  loveliness  which  she  saw  swimming  in  her  mild 
blue  eyes,  won  the  heart  of  Emma,  and  she  feit  thankful  that  she 
had  secured  so  pleasant  a  retreat.  With  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Norton, 
she  sought  to  find  a  situation  as  teacher,  as  that  seemed  an  occu- 
pation mor-t  congenial  to  her  taste.  But  the  weeks  flew  by,  and 
no  chance  offered,  and  finding  her  scanty  purse  was  getting  very 
much  lighter,  she  felt  obliged  to  seek  for  something  else. 

One  evening,  she  chanced  to  take  up  the  evening  paper,  and 
among  the  wants,  she  saw  an  advertisement  for  a  seamstress  who 
understood  embroidery.  In  this  department  of  needlework  she 
excelled,  and  as  she  could  not  think  of  being  dependent  on  good 
Mrs.  Norton,  she  resolved  to  apply  for  the  situation.  With  a 
heart  filled  with  strange  emotions,  she  ascended  the  marble  steps 

of  a  splendid  mansion  in  A Street.     She  was  shown  into  a 

richly  furnished  parlor,  and  soon  a  haughty,  queen-like  girl  came 
sweeping  into  the  room. 


"  I  saw  an  advertisement,"  said  Emma,  addressing  the  lady, 
"that  you  wished  a  seamstress." 

"  Yes — I  inserted  one  to  that  effect ;  but  I  wished  one  who  could 
embroider  as  well  as  do  plain  sewing." 

"  I  noticed  that  you  specified  that  as  requisite,  and  as  I  under- 
stand embroidery  of  all  kinds  quite  thoroughly,  I  thought  I  might 
suit  you." 

"  Very  likely  you  might,  and  if  you  please,  I  will  engage  you 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  if  I  think  you  will  do,  I  will  retain  you 
permanently.'' 

And  with  a  stately  bow,  she  dismissed  Emma  from  her  presence, 
who  hurried  home  to  inform  Mrs.  Norton  of  her  She  felt 

grateful  that  she  had  secured  a  homo  for  herself  without  being  de- 
pendent ;  but  the  idea  of  being  a  servant  to  one  to  whom  she  felt 
herself  an  equal  in  every  way,  was  a  bitter  trial  to  her  sensitive 
mind.  She  was  duly  installed  in  the  service  of  Miss  Helen  Ber- 
tram, and  even  found  herself  a  slave  to  all  her  whims  and  caprices. 
This  thraldom  to  one  so  high  spirited  was  very  irksome;  but  her 
dependent  situation,  and  the  dread  of  again  seeking  employment, 
induced  her  to  bear  many  a  dark  frown  and  many  an  insulting 
word  from  her  proud  mistress.  She,  doubtless,  might  have  been 
greatly  assisted  by  friends  in  her  native  village,  but  she  chose  to 
lose,  if  need  he,  their  good  offers  and  friendship,  rather  than  to  let 
any  cue  in  the  place  know  the  place  of  her  retre  might 

still  be  subjected  to  the  further  persecutions  of  Thornton  Allen. 

Notwithstanding  what  Emma  had  said,  he  thought  her  depen- 
dence would  place  her  completely  in  his  power,  and  when  he  found 
that  she  had  fulfilled  her  threat — that  the  bird  ho  thought  would 
yet  be  so  contented  had  actually  flown,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds. 
The  dislike  that  Emma  had  always  manifested  towards  him,  had 
fostered  a  wish  for  revenge  ;  and  now  that  his  plotting  to  secure 
that  object  had  failed,  he  knew  not  what  step  to  take,  for  no  clue 
could  he  find  to  the  hiding-place  of  Emma. 

Mrs.  Bertram  and  Helen  were  sitting,  one  morning,  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  fine  face  of  the  latter  wore  an  unusually 
animated  look. 

"  .Mother,"  she  said,  at  length,  "  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
most  splendid  gentleman  last  evening,  decidedly  the  lion  of  Mrs. 
Arden's  select  party,  t),  ho  was  so  handsome,  and  rumor  says 
that  his  wealth  is  almost  unbounded.  Now,  as  he  showed  me 
more  attention  than  any  other  lady  present,  I  mean  to  entrap  him, 
if  there  is  any  such  thiug,  and  have  the  honor  of  bearing  off  in 
triumph  the.  greatest  prize  of  the  season." 

"  I  hope  you  may,  Helen,  if  he  is  really  such  an  acquisition. 
But  pray,  what  is  the  name  of  this  paragon  V 

"  He  was  introduced  to  me  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Ashley,  and  I 
did  not  learn  his  other  name.  But,  mother,  I  have  an  idea,  and 
I  wish  your  opinion  about  it.  I  chanced  to  see  that  Emma  had  a 
pair  of  most  elaborately-wrought  lace  sleeves  lying  in  a  box  in  her 
room,  and  was  quite  astonished  that  she  wrought  them  herself.  I 
could  not  have  told  them  from  the  costliest  imported  ones.  Now 
I  have  a  mind  to  set  her  at  work  upon  a  white  bridal  veil,  for  if  I 
do  not  secure  Mr.  Ashley,  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  never  be  an  old 
maid,  and  so,  of  course,  I  shall  need  it  some  time.  In  this  way  I 
could  have  a  most  elegant  veil,  something  not  at  all  common,  and 
only  think  how  cheap  !" 

"  I  think  it  an  excellent  plan,  Helen,  and  I  think  you  had  better 
go  out  this  morning  and  purchase  the  materials.  Emma  has  been 
so  idle  of  late  that  she  bad  better  commence  immediately,  or  she 
will  never  get  such  a  piece  of  work  done." 

"  I  know  it,  mother.  You  cannot  imagine  how  I  am  tried  ;  for 
when  I  scold  her,  she  gives  me  such  a  look,  and  turns  away  as 
though  I  had  insulted  her,  or  else  greets  me  with  a  shower  of  tears. 
I  declare  if  she  were  not  so  superior  with  her  needle,  I  would  dis- 
miss her." 

"  0,  don't  do  that,  by  any  means.  We  can  curb  her  spirit,  I 
think  ;  and  now  you  had  better  go  and  make  your  purchases." 

Poor  Emma  received  her  allotted  task,  and  many  a  weary  day 
did  she  bend  over  the  frail  fabric,  fashioning  the  delicate  flowers, 
until  her  eyes  ached  with  such  incessant  application.  She  had 
heard  of  Mr.  Ashley  being  at  the  house  quite  often  lately,  and 
from  what  she  had  heard  said,  she  supposed  he  had  become  an 
accepted  lover,  and  the  demands  she  had  received  to  hurry  in  her 
work  confirmed  her  suspicions.  Two  long  years  of  service  were 
nearly  completed,  and  during  all  this  time,  no  tidings  had  reached 
her  of  Herbert,  and  the  dreadful  thought  that  he  had  forgotten 
her,  or,  perhaps,  had  perished,  was  gradually  becoming  a  belief. 
What  wonder  that  hope  was  almost  crushed,  and  that  the  tyranny 
of  her  employer  should  so  wound  her  almost  breaking  heart  1 

She  had  been  unusually  busy  upon  the  veil,  and  the  evening  of 
this  day,  in  the  absence  of  other  sewing,  she  hoped  to  have  exclu- 
sively to  herself.  But  she  had  not  but  a  few  moments  in  the  dim 
twilight,  ere  she  was  summoned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  request- 
ed to  bring  her  work  for  inspection. 

rev  on  me  I"  exclaimed  Helen  Bertram,  as  she  snatched  the 
delicate  embroidery,  much  to  its  peril,  from  the  hand  of  Emma ; 
"is  this  all  you  have  done  to-day?" 

"It  is,  Miss  Bertram,  and  I  have  spent  ray  whole  time  upon 
it." 

"That  is  quite  likely  indeed!  AH  your  time,  and  only  this 
accomplished  !     Hon'  do  you  expect  I  am  to  believe  that  ?" 

"  I  scorn  to  tell  you  a  falsehood,  Miss  Bertram." 

"  I  care  very  littic  foryoi/r  scorn  ;  but  1  tell  you  now  that  I  shall 
need  that  veil  much  sooner  than  you  can  possibly  get  it  done  at 
the  rate  you  are  working  now." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  your  marriage  with  Mr.  Ashley  was  ap- 
proaching so  near." 

"  I  am  not  obliged  to  inform  you  of  my  affairs.  I  wish  you  to 
work  this  tvjning  upon  the  veil,  and  you  can  take  it  into  yonder 
anteroom,  where  there  is  a  strong  gas  light." 


"  Indeed,  Miss  Bertram,  I  cannot  do  it.  My  eyes  pain  me  so 
already  that  I  couldn't  tell  one  le^f  from  another  in  the  pattern." 

"  I  will  have  you  know,  Emma  Melville,  that  if  you  choose  to 
waste  your  time  in  the  day,  you  will  have  to  work  in  the  evening 
to  redeem  it.  One  would  not  suppose  your  eyes  ached  very  badly 
by  the  way  they  are  flashing  now.  Without  further  words,  I  leave 
you  to  go  on  with  your  task." 

The  pride  that  had  sustained  Emma  until  now  gave  way,  and 
sinking  into  a  chair,  she  could  restrain  the  bitter  tears  no  longer. 

'•  Emma,"  exclaimed  a  deep  voice  at  her  side,  "  have  I  found 
you  at  las 

Raising  her  head  with  a  convulsive  start,  she  could  only  utter 
"  Herbert!"  and  in  a  moment  she  was  clasped  to  his  heart. 

"  i ),  Emma,  to  seek  you  everywhere,  and  then  to  find  you  here, 
a  servant  to  .Miss  Bertram,  I  can  hardly  credit  my  sensis  !  From 
what  a  fate  have  I  been  saved  by  this  discovery  1" 

"  Then  it  is  true  that  you  were  engaged  and  soon  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Bertran 

"  No,  Emma, — it  is  not  so.  I  was  astonished  at  what  I  heard 
this  evening.  When  I  was  first  introduced  to  her,  her  face  resem- 
bled yours  so  much  that  I  was  attracted  to  her,  and  finding  her 
very  agreeable  and  accomplished,  I  have  visited  her  quite  often. 
But  not  one  word  of  love  has  ever  escaped  my  lips." 

"  Thank  God,  you  have  returned,  and  arc  still  the  same.  How 
the  name  of  Ashley  has  thrilled  through  my  whole  being,  when  I 
have  heard  her  mention  it !     But  I  never  dreamed  it  could  be  you." 

Then  they  gave  a  hasty  recital  of  what  had  happened  to  each 
since  they  last  met,  which  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Miss  Bertram. 

"Really,  Miss  Emma,"  said  she,  casting  a  withering  glanco 
upon  the  two,  "  you  have  obeyed  my  orders  finely  !  How  daro 
such  as  you  presume  to  seat  yourself  here  and  make  acquaintance 
of  one  of  my  friends  !  You  have  been  highly  amused,  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Ashler.'" 

"  I  have  been  made  deeply  glad,  Miss  Bertram,  for  I  have 
found  my  playmate  in  childhood,  and  the  chosen  one  of  mv  heart. 
I  called  this  evening,  and  was  told  I  should  find  you  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  not  finding  you  here,  I  seated  myself  in  the  recess 
of  the  window  to  await  your  coming.  As  you  entered  without 
perceiving  me,  and  immediately  began  a  conversation  with  this 
lady,  I  became  an  involuntary  listener,  and  thus  discoveied  that 
she  whom  you  addressed  in  such  an  unfeeling  manner  was  my 
own  Emma,  whom  I  had  sought  until  now  in  vain." 

"  Indeed,  sir  !  I  had  heard  that  you  were  a  disappointed  swain, 
but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  yfcur  lost  treasure  in  my  seamstress." 

"  Your  seamstress,  as  you  call  her,  Miss  Bertram,  has  moved  in 
as  high  a  circle  as  yourself,  and  lived  even  more  luxuriously.  In 
character,  she  is  far  your  superior,  and  I  need  hardly  say  sho 
sleeps  not  another  night  beneath  this  roof.  I  am  sorry  if  my  at- 
tention to  you,  that  was  meant  only  as  friendship,  has  caused  you 
to  think  I  should  marry  you.  I  believe  I  have  never  intimated 
such  a  thing,  and  I  advise  you  to  be  sure  of  your  prize  again  be- 
fore you  prepare  the  bridal  veil." 

With  cheeks  burning  with  shame,  and  without  a  reply,  Helen 
Bertram  fled  from  the  room,  and  the  lesson  she  learned  that  even- 
ing was  not  soon  forgotten. 

Herbert  bade  Emma  prepare  her  trunk,  and  ordering  a  carriage, 
they  drove  immediately  to  the  house  of  his  sister  Ellen,  who,  sinco 
her  late  marriage,  had  resided  in  the  city.  She  gave  a  cry  of  de- 
light as  the  door  opened  and  Herbert  presented  Emma  to  her. 
Drawing  her  to  her  side,  she  was  not  content  till  she  had  given  her 
a  full  account  of  her  exile  from  her  native  village.  She  was 
especially  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Thornton  Allen,  whom  she 
informed  Emma  had  married  a  lady  after  the  short  acquaintance 
of  a  fortnight,  and  moved  to  the  West.  There  was  deep  joy  in 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  that  evening. 

Again  it  is  sunset  in  the  arbor  by  the  sea.  The  old  gardener 
has  resumed  his  occupation,  and  is  busy  among  the  flowers,  whoso 
thousand  blossoms  are  freighting  the  air  with  their  fragrance. 
Again  Emma  sits  there,  with  the  arm  of  Herbert  encircling  her. 
But  it  is  a  wedded  pair  that  now  gaze,  as  of  old,  on  the  sunset 
glory  of  the  west,  that  bathes  hill  and  valley,  and  above  the  old 
homestead,  now  purchased  by  Herbert,  in  its  mellow  radiance. 
The  clouds  that  brooded  darkly  on  their  life-path  for  a  space  havo 
rolled  away,  and  they  move  now  in  the  full  sunlight  of  prosperity. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SIGHING  FOR  THE  SWEET  SPRING  TIME. 

BY   WILLIE  E.    PABOE. 

All  over  the  earth  lay  the  white,  white  snow — 

But  'twas  not  more  white  than  the  maidens  cheek, 
Who  lay  on  her  couch,  and  in  murmurs  low, 
Said,  '*  0.  that  the  winter  so  wild  would  go, 
So  the  voice  of  spring  to  my  heart  might  speak!'1 

All  over  the  earth  lay  the  white,  white  snow, 
And  still  came  the  sound  of  the  maiden's  words — 
H  I  sigh  for  the  sweet  spring  flowers  to  blow, 

I  sigh  for  the  sound  of  the  streamlet's  flow. 
I  sigh  for  the  song  of  the  sweet  spring  birds." 

Away  from  the  earth  went  the  white,  white  snow, 
The  icicles  dropped  from  the  leafless  trees, 

Old  Winter  in  baste  to  his  home  did  go; 

Yet  still  on  her  couch  the  maiden  lay  low, 
Nor  heard  the  songs  of  the  birds  or  the  breeze. 

Away  from  the  earth  went  the  white,  white  snow, 

And  away  went  the  soul  of  the  loving  one ; 
And  the  breen  was  burdened  with  notes  of  woe, 
And  the  wail  of  the  weepers  long  and  low, 
Went  up  in  the  face  of  the  sweet  spring  sun. 

In  robes  white  as  snow  life's  casket  they  dreat  — 
They  clOMd  the  lids  of  her  beautiful  eyes; 

They  folded  her  hands  on  her  Main  less  lireast, 

And  laid  her  under  the  flowers  to  rest. 
While  angel*  welcomed  her  soul  in  the  skies. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

COQUETRY  VERSUS  CIGARS. 

BT    SUSAN    H.    BLAISDBI.L. 

Richard  Evelyn  went  to  see  his  aunt.  Richard's  aunt  was 
named  Dorothea  Millett ;  and  Miss  Dorothea  lived  in — Eden. 
Now,  we  wish  to  speak  both  of  Miss  Dorothea  and  her  Eden 
somewhat  more  fully  than  wc  have  just  done;  and  while  each, 
being  excessively  attractive,  demands  the  first  mention,  we  must, 
of  course,  put  aside  Eden  for  the  present,  and  introduce  Miss 
Dorothea. 

The  lady,  then,  is  a  very  little  lady,  of  an  uncertain  age,  quick, 
cheery,  sprightly,  wee,  winsome,  birdlike;  bearing  indeed  a  close, 
a  very  close  comparison  with  one  of  the  pretty,  spry,  brown- 
coated  and  bright-eyed  sparrows,  who  daily  hop  about  the  door  to 
receive  their  food  from  her  own  white  little  hands.  Moreover, 
Miss  Dorothea  has  a  dear,  benevolent  face,  a  warm  heart  and 
kindly  disposition,  that  makes  her  lovable  indeed  ;  and  altogether, 
she  is  quite  a  sunbeam,  only  a  great  deal  quicker. 

Now  for  Eden.  A  gray  stone  cottage,  with  diamond-paned 
casements,  and  over  60  much  ivy ;  rose-vines  clambering  up  to  the 
sills,  and  around  the  sides  of  the  windows,  and  shaking  their 
branchos  of  red  and  white  blossoms  in  upon  the  carpet  where  the 
sunshine  has  found  a  nice  resting-place,  and  gone  to  sleep.  A 
walled  garden  filled  with  bloom,  and  sunshine,  and  rip'ening  fruit ; 
where  hollyhocks  and  tiger-lilies  vie  with  each  other  in  old-fash- 
ioned splendor,  and  peaches,  and  apricots  grow  fuller,  and  redder, 
and  duskier,  and  more  luscious  every  day  in  their  velvet  coats. 
A  summer-house,  cool,  and  shady,  and  deliriously  retired,  where 
the  drowsy  hum  of  bees  mingles  dreamily  with  your  reveries ;  and 
the  breath  of  roses  reaches  you,  and  the  swinging  convolvulas  cast 
a  wavering  shadow  upon  your  book,  and  across  tho  floor,  with 
every  sigh  of  the  sweet  wandering  southern  air. 

Now  for  Miss  Dorothea,  and  Eden,  and  Richard  Evelyn,  alto- 
gether. There  are  two  things  which  wo  shall  specially  remark 
concerning  Miss  Dorothea ;  she  lo»es  her  nephew,  and  hates  cigars  ; 
and  so  intense,  indeed,  is  her  distaste  for  these  latter  articles,  that 
she  has  been  known,  notwithstanding  her  affection  for  her  nephew, 
to  say : — "  Richard,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  very  glad  you  don't  smoke. 
If  I  should  ever  know  you  guilty  of  using  a  cigar,  I  really  don't 
know  but — yes,  Richard,  I  should  certainly  cut  you  off  with  a 
shilling  !  Never,  never,  my  char  Dick  " — and  she  said  it  with  im- 
pressive solemnity,  and  a  slow  shake  of  the  head — "  let  me  know 
you  to  be  addicted  to  so  detestable  a  practice !"  For  Eden  has 
never  yet  been  sullied  by  a  rising  cloud  of  Havana  incense. 

And  handsome,  merry-hearted,  good-natured  Dick  Evelyn,  who 
has  for  a  wonder  brought  from  the  university  a  tender  conscience, 
embraces  his  good  aunt,  kisses  her  hand  with  convulsive  devotion, 
says,  in  a  very  blundering  fashion,  something  about  his  being  very 
sure  that  she  never  shall  know  him  guilty  of  it,  and  then  walks 
away  hastily  to  cool  off,  take  breath,  and  try  to  swallow  the  big 
lump  that  sticks  in  his  throat.     O,  Dick,  Dick  I 

There  is  another  inmate  of  Eden.  Kitty  Mason,  an  orphan, 
and  a  very  distant  relation  of  Miss  Dorothea,  of  whom  that  lady 
has  made  a  protege"  and  companion ;  Kitty,  a  dear,  dark-eyed, 
merry,  fun-loving  sprite,  with  a  warm,  affectionate  heart,  deep 
feelings,  and  a  decided  propensity  for  mischief;  Kitty,  finally, 
with  whom  Diek  Ev;'.yn  is  in  love. 

Seated  around  the  circular  breakfast  table,  in  Miss  Dorothea's 
sitting-room,  at  half  past  six,  A.  M.,  our  little  party  take  their 
coffee,  and  enjoy  a  most  comfortable  chat.  At  this  moment,  Eden 
is  Eden  indeed ;  but  the  serpent  is  destined  to  crawl  in,  in  the 
form  of — well,  wait  a  moment. 

The  bay  window  of  the  sitting-room,  opposite  which — the  win- 
dow, not  the  sitting-room — Miss  Dorothea  sat,  looked  out  upon 
the  garden  on  the  south  side;  and  along  the  outside  of  the  garden 
wall,  in  this  direction,  ran  a  narrow  lane.  Beyond  this  lane,  and 
bounded  by  it,  was  another  garden  wall,  and  in  the  mid*t  of  this 
other  garden  there  was  a  pretty  cottage,  which   had   been   lately 


taken  by  a  gentleman — a  widower,  or  a  bachelor,  probably,  from 
appearances — who  lived  here  in  solitary  comfort,  with  a  valet  and 
a  cook  for  his  sole  domestics,  and  not  even  a  dog  besides. 

I 'pon  this  cottage  Miss  Dorothea  could  look,  as  she  sipped  her 
coffee  and  glanced  through  the  casement.  .Suddenly  the  cup  was 
arrested  half  way  on  its  journey  to  her  lips — 

"  My  dear  Kitty,"  she  exclaimed,  "  there  is  the  new  tenant 
under  the  porch  yonder — and  such  dreadful  whiskers !  Really, 
he  looks  quite  ferocious — black  as  any  thunder  cloud  ;  his  face  is 
one  mass  of  hair.  Dear  me!  Who  knows,  Richard,  my  dear 
boy,  that  he  isn't  some  brigand  or  other,  disguised  as  a  gentleman  ? 
And  then — look  !  look  !  Can  I  believe  my  own  eyes  '."  And  the 
excitable  little  lady  clasped  her  hands  in  horror. 

"  Dear  aunt,  what  is  it  '."  sympathixingly  queried  Dick,  bending 
forward  to  get  within  range  of  the  window. 

"  And  what  is  it  1"  curiously  inquired  Kitty,  bending  forward 
also.  "  Why,  Aunt  Dorothea,  I  see  nothing  but  a  very  handsome 
man,  with  the  roost  beautiful  whiskers  and  mustache  in  the  world, 
wearing  a  dressing-gown  and  slippei 

"  And  smoking  a  cigar !  Dreadful!  Within  sight  of  this  very 
window,  and  the  wind  south,  too,  Wowing  every  breath  of  that 
horrible  smoke  directly  this  way !  Richard,  my  dear  boy,  do  c'.oso 
the  window.     I  really  will  not  endure  it." 

"Now,  Aunt  Dorothea,  I  protest!"  laughingly  urged  Kitty, 
staying  Richard's  arm,  as  he  was  about  to  obey,  and  turning  ap- 
pealinglyto  Miss  Millett.  "It  is  too  bad  to  shut  the  window  such 
a  warm  morning ;  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  too  far  otf  for 
his  cigar  to  annoy  you.  There  is  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
either." 

"  Kitty  Mason,  don't  you  say  another  word.  Richard,  I  must 
have  that  window  closed  !  I  must  say  Mr.  Quincy  is  very  impolite 
— if  his  name  IS  Quincy,  which  I  very  much  doubt;  some  dreadful 
creature  or  other,  I'm  sure  I" 

Richard  closed  the  window,  as  he  was  desired  to  do,  and  re- 
turned to  his  coffee  in  silence,  and  with  a  countenance  whose  seri- 
ousness was  belied  by  the  sparkle  in  his  eyes. 

Our  innocent,  cigar-smoking  friend  continued  to  pace  tranquilly 
hack  and  forth  in  unconscious  serenity,  sending  up  occasionally  a 
spiral  wreath,  curling  blue  and  soft  in  the  morning  air,  and  evi- 
dently enjoying  a  very  agreeable  reverie.  Kitty  admired  him — 
figure,  whiskers,  dressing-gown,  slippers  and  all.  Kitty  declared 
him  a  perfect  picture,  with  just  the  most  wicked  little  sparkle  in 
the  world  lurking  in  his  handsome  eyes;  and  Richard  groaned  in- 
wardly and  spilled  his  coffee. 

That  day,  walking  down  to  the  summer-house,  Kitty  received  a 
graceful  bow  from  the  new  neighbor,  who  was  standing  on  a  lad- 
der by  his  garden  wall.  Of  course,  Kitty  told  Aunt  Dorothea 
and  Richard.  Richard  felt  an  ugly  twinge  of  jealousy  ;  it  would 
have  been  a  source  of  intense  satisfaction  to  him,  if  he  could  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  swallowing  Mr.  Quincy  whole.  He  grew 
quite  ogreish  ;  and  Kitty  felt  nice. 

Aunt  Dorothea,  on  her  part,  did  not  thank  Mr.  Quincy  at  all, 
for  his  notice  of  her  young  relative.  She  had  conceived  an  abso- 
lute dread  of  Mr.  Quincy,  and  this  advance  towards  acquaintance 
she  could  not  exactly  relish — especially  an  acquaintance  with 
Kitty.  What  did  he  want  to  bow  to  Kitty  for  ' — that  man  with 
the  unspeakable  whiskers  and  the  everlasting  cigar  ? 

But  affairs  took  a  decided  turn.  In  a  day  or  two,  Aunt  Doro- 
thea herself  encountered  the  new  neighbor  in  the  lane.  Taking  so 
close  a  view  of  him  as  this,  she  found  him  a  personage  entirely 
different  from  what  she  had  imagined  him  to  be  all  along.  He 
was  indescribably  handsome,  and  noble  looking,  and  graceful,  and 
indisputably  a  gentleman  in  person  and  address. 

Let  it  be  enough  to  say,  that  Aunt  Dorothea's  opinion  respect- 
ing Mr.  Quincy  underwent  a  material  alteration  ;  a  few  words  of 
neighborly  courtesy  were  exchanged,  and  the  good  lady's  preju- 
dices gave  way.  But  she  was  as  bitter  against  the  cigar  as  ever. 
She  acquainted  her  nephew  with  the  interview.  Aunt  Dorothea 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy's  side!  Richard  shrugged  his  great 
shoulders,  and  felt  worse.     Kitty  looked  more  wicked  than  ever. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Quincy  sent  a  present  of  game  to  Miss  Mil- 
lett. This  kindness  made  another  step  in  the  good  graces  of  Aunt 
Dorothea.  After  this,  Richard  went  gunning,  and  beat  Mr. 
Quincy  by  half  a  dozen  brace.  It  did  Mr.  Quincy  no  harm,  but 
Richard  felt  decidedly  better  after  it. 

Shortly,  the  gentlemanly  neighbor  called  on  Miss  Dorothea. 
This  capped  the  climax.  He  called  not  once  only,  but  twice,  and 
again,  and  made  himself  welcome.  Somehow  or  other,  he  must 
have  discovered  that  his  hostess  disliked  the  scent  of  cigars  ;  ac- 
cordingly, never  a  cigar  made  its  appearance  with  him,  and  he 
abandoned  the  practice  of  smoking  on  that  side  of  the  garden  ad- 
joining the  lane.  He  played  chess  with  Miss  Dorothea,  held  her 
skein-worsteds,  read  to  her  the  newspapers,  which  he  received 
daily  from  the  town,  and  was,  in  short,  excessively  agreeable;  he 
taught  Kitty  the  guitar  and  flower  painting.  How  Richard  winced 
at  seeing  Mr.  Quincy  put  that  blue  ribbon  so  gracefully  over  her 
neck,  and  then  sit  down  by  her  so  nonchalantly,  with  his  fine  head 
resting  on  his  equally  line  hand,  and  those  eloquent  hazel  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  face  as  he  listened  !  And  as  wicked  Kitty  Mason 
was  not  averse  to  a  little  quiet  amusement  at  her  lover's  expense, 
between  the  pair  of  them  Richard  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  a 
state  of  feeling  not  the  most  good  naturcd  in  the  world.  So  affairs 
went  on  for  a  time. 

One  night,  on  retiring,  Aunt  Dorothea  drew  aside  her  curtain, 
and  sat  down  by  the  open  window  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  even- 
ing. It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  the  moon  was  but  just  risen  ;  down 
in  the  garden  it  was  quite  dark.  Now,  Miss  Dorothea  happened 
to  be  looking  downwards,  when  suddenly,  amid  the  gloom  that 
reigned  there,  she  distinctly  beheld  some  moving  object  in  the  di- 
rection  of  the  summer-house.     She  was.  as  a  matter  of  course, 


somewhat  startled  at  first ;  but,  drawing  back  a  little,  so  as  not  to 
be  observed,  she  watched  this  object.  Gradually,  her  eyes  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  the  darkness,  she  discovered  in  this  figure  the 
outlines  of  a  man ;  a  man,  who  entered  the  summer-house. 

Now,  who  was  it  ?  Every  soul  in  the  house  had  retired  beforo 
she  came  to  her  room.  Robbers  and  murderers  presented  them- 
selves to  the  good  lady's  fancy.  What  should  she  do?  Call 
somebody  ? — and  if  so,  whom  (  After  a  moment's  thought,  Miss 
Dorothea  quietly  left  the  room,  went  to  Kitty's  door  and  roused 
her.  Noiselessly  she  explained  her  errand,  and  they  went  together 
back  to  Miss  Millett's  chamber. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Kitty,"  sail  Aunt  Dorothea,  "  what  shall  we 
do  ?  Eor  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  somebody  in  the  garden ;  and 
perhaps  he  means,  whoever  he  is,  to  rob  and  murder  us  all.  I 
don't  exactly  like  to  call  poor  Dick,  because  you  know  he  went  to 
bed  with  a  headache,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  wake  him.  Be- 
sides, it  may  possibly,  you  know,  be  only  some  poor  fellow  who 
has  no  shelter,  and  wishes  to  sleep  there  in  the  summer-house ; 
and  in  that  case,  my  dear,  I  should  f  ively  mortified  at 

having  displayed'  so  "much  timidity.  What  would  you  advise, 
Kittj 

Kitty  went  to  the  window,  and  peeped  through  the  drawn  cur- 
tain. "I  don't  know  what  to  advise,  Aunt  Dorothea,"  she  said  ; 
"but  perhaps  we  might  as  well  watch  here  a  little  while,  and  see 
that  no  mischief  is  on  foot.  It  would  be  too  bad,  as  you  say,  to 
wake  Richard  ;  still,  if  anything  does  happen,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  arouse  him." 

So  they  sat  there  by  the  curtain,  watching  from  behind  its  folds, 
for  some  time;  an  hour  fled,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard 
in  the  garden.  Then  a  window  was  heard  to  open,  and  soon  the 
faint  perfume  of  a  cigar  was  wafted  along  on  the  night  air;  a  light 
gleamed  and  vanished  in  the  upper  apartment  of  Mr.  Quincy's 
cottage,  and  by  the  light  of  the  now  brilliant  night,  he  was  seen  to 
lean  out  upon  the  sill.  More  perceptibly  than  ever,  the  odor  of 
the  offending  cigar  was  borne  across  the  air.  Aunt  Dorothea 
drew  hack,  holding  her  breath. 

"That  dreadful  cigar  again,  Kitty,"  she  said.  "I  can't  stay 
here  any  longer — that  is  plain.  Robbers,  or  no  robbers,  we  must 
leave  them  to  themselves.  It  is  likely,  too,  now,  Mr.  Quincy  is 
at  his  window,  that  he  will  see  if  anything  wrong  is  going  on,  and 
give  the  alarm." 

"Exactly,  aunty;  besides,  I  am  half  asleep  already." 
"  Well,  we'll  go  to  bed,  Kitty.     Perhaps  you  had  better  stay  in 
here  to  night  with  me.     I  don't  like  the  idea  of  sleeping  alone." 

Accordingly  they  retired  for  the  night.  Their  little  excitement 
had  somewhat  fatigued  them,  and  both  slept  soundly  till  morning, 
without  any  further  trouble.  No  trace  of  any  intruder  was  visible 
the  next  day.  Whoever  had  made  his  appearance  upon  the 
premises,  had  departed  as  quietly  as  be  came. 

"  It  was  only  some  poor  person,  who  wanted  a  place  to  sleep 
in,"  said  Aunt  Dorothea  to  Kitty,  in  the  morning,  "and  we  wont 
say  anything  about  it.  I  don't  want  to  make  myself  ridiculous 
for  being  so  alarmed  about  nothing."  So  they  were  silent  on  the 
subject. 

That  morning  Dick  Evelyn  found,  lying  on  the  hall  table,  a 
note  for  Kitty,  the  superscription  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Quincy.  A  sharper  twinge  than  ever  seized  Richard  at  the  sight 
of  that  smooth,  flowing,  graceful  chirography.  What  had  Mr. 
Quincy  to  say  to  Kitty — his  Kitty !  He  looked  at  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. A  marble  vase,  usually  filled  with  gold  fish,  stood  near 
the  table,  filled  with  water.  Holding  the  missive  edgewise  be- 
tween his  fingers,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  just  dip 
it  in,  and  let  it  float  about  a  little  while,  sail  boat  fashion  !  But 
with  a  little  growl  of  dissatisfaction,  our  jealous  lover  laid  the 
offending  object  on  the  table  again,  and  walked  off,  cherishing  all 
sorts  of  terrible  feelings  towards  Mr.  Quincj-. 

A  merry  face  had  been  leaning  over  the  railing  of  the  hall  abovo 
nil  this  time.  Now,  as  Richard  took  himself  off,  Kitty  Mason 
came  running  down  stairs,  laughing  mischievously. 

"So  you  wanted  to  drown  my  poor  letter,  did  you,  Master 
Richard?"  she  said,  taking  it  up.  "Lucky  for  you  you  didn't! 
As  it  is,  you  deserve  a  lesson  for  meditating  evil,  and  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  give  it  to  you.  I'll  take  your  case  into  considera- 
tion, sir." 

The  note  was  merely  a  request  for  the  loan  of  a  certain  book  of 
Kitty's.     But  she  would  on  no  account  have  allowed  Richard  to 
■  the  simplicity  of  its  contents  ;  he  deserved  a  little  mystifica- 
tion.    So  the  young  lover  tormented  himself  to  no  purpose,  and 
furnished  infinite  amusement  for  the  mischief-loving  maiden. 

That  night  Aunt  Dorothea  roused  Kitty  again.  That  man, 
whoever  he  was,  was  in  the  summer-house  again !  What  could  it 
mean  *  It  wasn't  at  all  likely  that  any  person  should  have  taken 
ifp  with  a  nightly  lodging  in  the  summer-house,  merely  from  want 
of  a  shelter,  two  successive  nights  !     Of  course  not ! 

"  Now,  my  dear,  I'm  going  to  call  John,  the  coachman,"  said 
Miss  Millett,  "and  we  will  just  find  out  who  this  person  is." 

So  John  was  roused,  and  armed  with  a  horsewhip,  took  his  way 
down  towards  the  summer-house,  followed  by  Miss  Millett,  whose 
courage  wus  stimulated  by  cariosity,  and  not  a  little  by  indigna- 
tion against  this  unknown  invader  of  tiie  premises.  But  before  tho 
two  had  half  traversed  the  garden-path,  a  form  emerged  from  the 
summer  house — a  light  leap  over  the  garden  wall,  and  the  cage 
was  empty. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this  mystery  ?  How  was  it  to  bo 
solved  ?  If  the  night  had  been  cloudless,  this  person  might  have 
been  seen  move  clearly  ;  but  there  it  was — they  were  battled.  There 
was  nothing  to  do,  but  to  return  unsatisfied  to  the  house.  As 
they  were  doing  so,  Richard  Evelyn's  window  was  thrown  up,  and 
his  strong,  mcllov  tones  called  out  to  know  what  all  the  unusual 
stir  was  about.     But  Auut  Dorothea  bade  him  wait  till  the  mora- 
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ing  for  an  explanation,  and  return  to  his  pillow  for  the  present,  as 
as  about  to  do.  The  next  morning  she  told  him 
of  the  affair,  and  he  requested  her  to  call  him  on  the  next  occasion 
of  this  kind.  But  there  whs  no  hurry  about  the  matter.  Who- 
ever  this  nocturnal  visitor  was,  he  had  been  scared  from  his  haunt ; 
for  a  time  all  was  quiet. 

We  may  as  well  mention  now,  that  Kitty,  in  visiting  the  sum- 
mer-house the  next  morning,  found  a  cigar.     She  colored  with 
ishment  and  confusion,  as  the  thought  of  Mr.  Quincy  flashed 
over  her   mind.      Was   he  the  one  ' — and  why  !     But   nearly  a 
month  went  by,  and  there  was  no  other  clue  to  the  affair. 

One  evening,  when  Aunt  Dorothea,  with  a  slight  attack  of 
toothache,  had  retired  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  and  Richard 
had  gone  up  to  his  room  to  write  letters,  Kitty  was  sewing  all  by 
herself  in  the  sitting-room.  Thinking  of  one  thing  and  another, 
she  suddenly  remembered  a  book — a  late  gift  of  Richard — which 
she  had  left  on  the  bench  in  the  summer-house  that  afternoon. 
Kitty  cared  for  Richard  more  than  she  had  ever  owned,  and 
she  treasured  his  gifts  accordingly.  She  had  no  idea  of  leaving 
the  hook  he  had  given  her  to  stand  a  chance  of  being  spoiled,  if  it 
should  rain  that  night ;  for  the  windows,  she  remembered,  were 
open.  Throwing  a  scarf  over  her  head,  she  ran  lightly  down  the 
garden.  But  standing  within  the  summer- house-door,  she  stood 
mute  with  wonder ;  then  her  mirth  came  near  betraying  her  pres- 
ence. There,  extended  upon  a  bench  in  unconscious  slumber, 
was  a  gentleman,  young,  handsome,  and  graceful  in  his  careless 
attitude  of  repose,  as  the  living  moonbeams  showed.     In  one  hand 

the  book  she  was  seeking  ;  the  other  still  retained  thi 
consumed  ciynr  which  he  had  been   enjoying  previous  to  falling 
An  instant   she   regarded  him,  and  then  silently  glided 
to  the  house.     The  mystery  had  been  solved! 

The  next  evening,  after  the  family  had  retired  for  the  night, 
Aunt  Dorothea  observed  again  from  her  window  that  mysterious 
form,  which  she  had  seen  at  the  same  hour  on  former  occasions, 
gliding  through  the  garden.  As  much  exasperated  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  one  so  good-natured  to  be,  she  was  just  bending  forward 
to  call  out  to  this  audacious  intruder,  and  order  him  olr"  the  prem- 
iien  a  cautious  tap  at  the  chamber-door  arrested  her  atten- 
tion ;  answering  the  summons,  she  found  Kitty  standing  outside 
fully  dressed. 

"  My  dear,  what  do  you  want  ? — are  you  ill  ?"  asked  the  good 
lady,  in  alarm,  forgetting  her  vexation  concerning  the  stranger. 

"No  I"  answered  Kitty,  in  a  low  tone,  her  clear  eyes  bright  with 
mischief;  "only  just  ready  to  scream  with  delight — that's  all. 
Didn't  you  see  the  man  in  the  garden  ?  Come  with  me  now,  and 
come  alone — that  bungling  John  would  spoil  all !     Come  I" 

"  My  dear,  are  you  bereft  of  your  reason  1"  ejaculated  Aunt 
Dorothea.  "  You  don't  mean  that  you  and  I  are  going  to  encoun- 
ter this  creature  alone  ?     You  don't  mean  to  go  iuto  the  garden  ?" 

Kitty  pulled  her  along  impatiently.  "  Come,  now  that's  a  good 
aunt !  He  wont  hurt  us — you  don't  know  what  /know  I  Come, 
I  promise  you  some  grand  fun  !" 

"  But  let  us  at  least  speak  to  Richard,  my  dear,"  urged  Miss 
Dorothea,  still  holding  back. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !     Come  !-*oftly  !" 

Persuaded  much  against  her  will.  Aunt  Dorothea  followed. 
Down  stairs  they  glided  cautiously,  and  out  into  the  garden 
through  the  kitchen  door,  which,  much  to  Miss  Millett's  surprise, 
was  unfastened.  But  she  said  nothing,  and  went  on  in  silence 
and  on  tiptoe  through  the  moonlit  garden.  As  they  neared  the 
summer-house,  Kitty  stepped  to  her  aunt's  side,  whispering,  quietly, 
"  You  must  see  first,  Aunt  Dorothea,"  and  she  pushed  her  gently 
forward.  And  Miss  Dorothea  was  at  the  door,  and  she  saw,  com- 
fortably reclining  on  the  bench,  with  one  arm  resting  on  the  win- 
dow sill,  and  the  curling  smoke-wreath  of  a  fine  cigar  floating 
lazily  and  luxuriously  from  his  lips — Richard  ! 

Kitty  had  been  a  traitor — she  had  punished  her  jealous  lover 
well ;  but  no  great  evil  resulted  from  her  mischievous  expose,  as 
she  knew  would  be  the  case  beforehand.  The  first  moment  of 
astonished  recognition  being  past,  neither  Aunt  Dorothea  nor 
Richard  could  restrain  their  laughter.  The  young  man  acknow- 
!  his  passion  for  smoking,  and  the  little  artifice  which  he  bad 
adopted  in  order  to  gratify  it,  without  annoying  his  aunt.  It  had 
been  his  custom  every  fine  night  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  here 
with  a  cigar ;  but  since  the  night  of  his  hasty  leap  over  the  garden 
wall,  and  subsequent  (light  to  his  own  room,  while  John  was 
flourishing  the  horsewhip,  he  had  abandoned  the  practice  until 
within  the  last  week.  What  could  good  Aunt  Dorothea  do  but 
forgive  him  ?  To  be  sure,  she  gave  him  a  very  proper  lecture  on 
the  subject,  but  it  ended  with  what  Richard  penitently  declared 
was  a  very  undeserved  permission  to  smoke  here  whenever  he 
pleased,  so  long  as  he  kept  his  cigars  away  from  the  house, 
ard  was  a  good  nephew,  and  her  favorite  ;  and  since  she  discovered 
him  to  be  so  fond  of  smoking,  she  could  not  deny  him  the  gratifi- 
cation of  doing  so  with  her  full  and  free  permission. 

As  for  pretty  Kitty  Mason,  she  had  had  her  "fun"  out,  and 
now  sho  was  quite  content.  Kitty  had  on  idea  that  Richard 
wouldn't  want  to  drown  the  correspondence  another  time.  And 
she  was  quite  correct,  for  nor/  that  she  had  satisfied  the  spirit  of 
mischief  that  prompted  her.  she  quieted  down;  and  Richard  was 
never  jealous  of  Mr.  Quincy  and  his  mustache  any  more,  for 
Kitty  and  Richard  were  soon  one. 


- «  -•••-  ► 


Get  not  your  friends  by  love  compliments,  but  by  giving  them 
sensible  tokens  of  your  love.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  learn  how 
to  win  the  heart  of  a  man  the  ri^iit  way.  Force  is  of  no  use  10 
make  or  preserve  our  friends.  Excite  them  by  your  civilities, 
:  nd  show  them  that  you  desire  nothing  more  than  their  happiness  ; 
obliga  with  all  your  soul  that  friend  who  has  made  you  a  present 
of  his  own. — Socrates.  • 


[Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 
VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

ST     rilKK     FREKLOVK. 

I  sat  by  the  casement  on  Valentine's  Day, 
And  gazed  on  the  snowbanks,  all  melting  away; 
I  wonder  if  hearts  melt  a?  quickly  as  they, 
When  love  smiles  upon  them  on  Valentine's  Day  ! 

I  sat  by  th'j  <  13  frame  in  a  tingle 

With  cold,  while  I  listened  the  merry  bells  jinglo; 
I  wonder  if  Cupid  keeps  sober  alway, 
While  out  masquerading  on  Valentine's  Day? 

I  sat  by  the  casement  yet,  thinking  how  many 
Mad  lovers  were  spending  their  very  last  penny 
For  filigree  paper— attempting  to  say, 
"  Vive  la  bagalrli/,  Cupid!  'tis  Valentine's  Daj  !  ' 

I  jot  by  the  casement  a  coiiji  il'un  pignon  .' 
I  started;  before  lipid  le  rnignon  .' 

fl  Temrrt  jfune  etranger  !     I  claim  you  my  prey; 
Love  empties  his  quirer  on  Valentine's  Day! 


[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 

A  TURKISH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE. 


TiY    HORACE    13.    STAMFORD. 

I  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople  by  land,  and  on  my 
way  I  stopped  at  the  small  town  of  Devli,  which  is  situated  at  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Arjish,  in  the  eyalet  of  Karamania.  It 
is  a  wild,  romantic  place,  and  I  remained  there  several  days  to 
examine  the  bold  scenery,  and  to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  my 
journey.  I  remained  one  day  longer  than  I  had  intended,  just  to 
be  present  at  a  sort  of  court  of  common  pleas.  I  had  heard  much 
of  the  wondrous  wisdom  of  the  old  mollah  who  was  to  give  judg- 
ment, and  I  determined  to  be  present  and  test  his  wisdom  and 
judicial  shrewdness  by  my  own  observation.  The  trials  were 
to  take  place  in  one  of  the  apartments  attached  to  the  common 
market,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  court  was  opened. 

By  paying  one  of  the  tshawooskas  a  few  coppers  I  obtained  a 
good  scat,  nearly  all  the  spectators  being  obliged  to  stand.  The 
mollah  (man  of  law)  was  an  old  man,  certainly  threescore  and 
ten,  and  one  of  the  most  venerabls  looking  men  I  ever  saw.  His 
hair  was  white  as  snow,  and  his  beard,  of  the  same  silver  hue, 
waved  down  over  his  breast.  lie  had  a  calm,  kind  lbok,  though 
there  was  a  stern  dignity  about  his  aged  features  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  first  case  which  came  up  for  trial  was  a  curious  one.  An 
elderly  man,  named  Mustapha,  a  dealer  in  jewels  by  profession, 
laid  claim  to  a  female  slave  that  was  at  present  held  by  another 
man.  This  second  claimant  was  a  common  peasant  named  Gal- 
bec,  and  he  at  present  had  possession  of  the  slave.  The  female 
was  a  Circassian,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  very  handsome. 
.  "  The  girl  is  mine,"  said  the  old  jewel-merchant,  earnestly.  "  I 
bought  her  of  her  own  father  ten  years  ago,  and  she  has  been  with 
me  ever  since  until  within  the  month  last  past." 

"Listen  not  to  the  old  deceiver,  most  excellent  judge,"  pleaded 
the  peasant  Galbcc,  who  wras  not  over  fivc-and-twenty.  "  The 
girl  is  mine.  She  has  been  with  me  six  years.  I  bought  her  of 
her  brother  for  my  wife,  and  such  sho  is.  Let  judgment  be  ren- 
dered accordingly." 

The  old  mollah  then  turned  to  the  female  herself,  and  asked  her 
to  which  of  these  two  men  she  belonged. 

"  Galbec  is  my  husband.     I  have  lived  with  him  six  years." 

"  And  what  have  you  done  during  all  that  time  ?" 

"  Attended  his  flocks  and  helped  him  harvest  his  grapes." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  beforo  you  lived  with  him  !" 

"  I  remained  with  my  parents  in  Okop." 

"And  were  they  peasants  1" 

"  They  were." 

"  I  must  reflect  upon  this  for  a  while,"  said  the  mollah;  and 
then  be  bade  the  female  sit  down  near  him.  There  were  no  wit- 
nesses to  be  called,  for  the  parties  were  strangers  in  the  place,  and 
the  old  merchant  swore  that  his  slave  had  been  stolen  from  him 
while  he  travelled. 

It  was  truly  a  curious  case,  and  without  some  further  evidence 
it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  its  merits.  It  seemed  reasonable 
that  the  girl  should  prefer  Galbec  for  a  master,  seeing  that  he  was 
young  and  good  looking  ;  and  then  she  appeared  to  love  him,  too. 
But  yet  the  old  merchant,  Mustapha,  seemed  too  earnest  and  sim- 
ple for  a  rogue. 

However,  the  matter  rested  upon  the  evidence  already  given  in 
for  the  while,  and  the  judge  proceeded  to  call  up  the  next  case, 
winch  was  full  as  curious  as  the  preceding. 

A  man  named  Saladeen,  a  short,  mild-looking,  middle-aged 
Armenian,  had  come  to  claim  a  saddle  that  was  in  the  possession 
of  another  person.  The  saddle  was  already  in  the  room;  audit 
was  a  valuable  one,  being  made  of  the  best  of  stock,  and  richly 
and  elaborately  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  trimmings. 

"The  saddle  is  mine,''  said  Saladeen.  "I  bought  it  of  a  Jew 
at  Nigdeh,  and  I  paid  four  hundred  piastres  in  gold.  This  villain 
stole  it  as  I  slept  by  the  roadside  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain." 

" Believe  bim  not,  most  noble  judge,"  cried  Aboul  Muzzafar. 
"  The  saddle  is  mine.  My  brother  in  Konith  gave  it  to  me,  and 
when  this  fellow  saw  it  he  wished  to  buy  it.  I  refused  to  sell  it 
because  it  was  my  brother's  gift.  He  persisted  in  his  demands, 
and  when  he  found  he  could  not  buy  it,  he  tried  to  force  it  from 
me,  but  I  was  too  strong  for  him.  So  he  swore  vengeance,  and 
has  come  hither  in  hopes  of  obtaining  it  through  your  decision." 

This  Aboul  Muzzafar  was  stouter  than  Saladeen,  but  not  so  old. 
lie  told  his  story  very  plainly,  and  with  seeming  truth.     In  this 


case,  as  in  the  other,  there  were  no  witnesses.     No  one  knew  any- 
thing about  the  affair  save  the  two  claimants. 

The  old  mollah  took  the  saddle  and  examined  it. 

"It  is  a  valuable  saddle,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  it  over,  and 
pressed  his  fingers  upon  its  pliant  surface ;  "  but  I  am  at  a  loss 
which  of  you  to  believe." 

"  Me,  me,"  cried  Aboul.     "  It  is  mine." 

"Justice,"  uttered  Saladeen.     "  Give  me  justice." 

"  Ah  !"  uttered  the  mollah,  as  his  fingers  worked  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  enamelli  d  leather  near  the  bow  of  the  saddle,  "what 
have  we  here?     Give  me  a  knife,  some  one." 

A  knife  was  handed  him,  and  then  the  old  judge  proceeded  to 
rip  open  the  seam  which  confined  the  trimming  of  the  how,  and 
as  he  laid  the  leather  back  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Aha  !  you  make  this  your  treasury,  do  you  ?"  the  mollah  re- 
sumed, as  he  took  out  half  a  dozen  broad  pieces  of  gold,  each 
worth  a  double  rupee.     "  Aboul  Muzzafar,  how  came  this  here  1" 

"  I  carry  it  there  for  safety,  most  honored  judge.  It  is  all  I  am 
worth,  and  I  hid  it  in  there  so  that  I  might  not  lose  it." 

"Saladeen,"  said  the  mollah,  turning  to  the  elder  claimant, 
"  what  say  you  now  f     Did  your  saddle  have  money  hiddc  n  in  it  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  that  I  know  of,"   the   man  answered,  evidently 
fearful  that  he  had  lost  Ms  ease  because   he  had  never  discovered 
old.     "  It  might  have  been  there,  but  I  knew  it  not." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  the  judge,  with  a  quaint  expression  of 
countenance.  "  Saladeen,  the  saddle  is  yours  ;  and  as  for  yon, 
Aboul  Muzzafar,  you  shall  pay  to  Saladeen  four  piastres  for  the 
trouble  you  have  put  him  to,  and  this  evening  you  shall  have  a 
hundred  lashes  of  the  bastinado.  1  caused  the  gold  to  be  sewed 
up  in  the  saddle  myself  while  it  was  in  my  possession  this  noon  I" 

Aboul  was  led  away  by  two  officers,  and  Saladeen  took  his  sad- 
dle and  his  four  piastres,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Two  cases  of  mere  award  were  afterwards  disposed  of,  and  then 
came  up  one  of  more  importance.  A  man  had  bought  some  jew- 
els of  a  merchant  of  the  town,  and  they  proved  to  be  worthless. 
They  were  represented  to  he  diamonds  and  rubies,  but  they  proved 
to  be  nothing  but  glass.  The  merchant  swore  that  he  bought 
them  of  a  friend  for  genuine  stones,  and  he  sold  them  for  the  same ; 
and,  moreover,  he  still  believed  them  to  be  what  he  had  represented. 
The  judge  took  them  and  looked  at  them.  He  held  them  in  his 
hands  some  time,  and  then  ho  took  something  from  his  bosom  that 
he  compared  with  them. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  speaking  half  jocosely,  "this  is  only  glass,  as 
any  one  might  tell.  Here — this  simple  girl  would  know  better 
than  to  purchase  this  for  a  stone.     What  say  you?" 

As  he  spoke  he  handed  the  trinket  to  the  girl  who  had  been 
claimed  by  the  two  men.  He  smiled  as  he  did  so,  and  she  quickly 
took  the  jewel  and  looked  at  it,  and  weighed  it  in  her  hand. 

"  Is  it  not  glass  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  sir,"  the  girl  confidently  replied.  "  It  is  a  pure  ruby,  and 
of  great  price." 

"Ah — is  it?     But  look  at  these.     Arc  they  also  pure  stones  ?" 

So  saying  he  handed  her  the  jewels  in  dispute.  She  looked 
them  over — weighed  each  one  in  her  hand — and  finally  said  : 

"  That  first  stone  was  pure,  but  these  are  all  false — they  are  all 
glass — and  worth  so  many  simple  beads." 

"  So  I  thought,"  resumed  the  judge.  "The  first  I  took  from 
my  own  pocket,  and  I  know  it  to  be  a  ruby,  but  these  others  are 
only  glass,  and  I  decree  thus  :  you  who  keep  a  shop  here  to  sell 
jewels,  and  who  sold  for  pure  stones  these  pieces  of  glass,  shall 
pay  back  in  full  the  price  you, received,  and  take  your  baubles." 

"But,  I  knew  not  that  they  were  glass,"  pleaded  tho  merchant. 

"  So  thou  hast  said  before,  and  in  order  that  people  may  not  be 
duped  by  thine  ignorance,  I  order  that  my  officers  shall  affix  over 
your  door  this  sentence  :  '  Tlie  merchant  within  cannot  tell  pure  ttones 
from  yluss.  Trade  with  him  accordingly !'  If  you  remove  this 
placard  before  thcexpiration  of  one  year  your  ears  shall  be  split  I" 

The  dishonest  merchant  took  his  false  stones,  and  refunded  tho 
money  he  had  received  for  them,  and  then  crawled  away  from  the 
place.     The  old  mollah  then  turned  again  to  the  Circassian  girl. 

" Girl,"  he  said,  sternly,  "you  belong  to  the  jewel  merchant. 
Go  with  him,  and  beware  how  you  perjure  yourself  again  I" 

"  But,  most  noble  judge,"  cried  Galbec,  "  she  is  mine ;  she — " 

"  Stop,"  interrupted  the  mollah ;  "  the  wife  of  a  simple  peasant, 
and  one  who  has  led  no  other  life,  could  not  judge  of  precious 
stones  with  the  precision  of  an  experienced  jeweller.  She  belongs 
to  Mustapha,  whose  calling  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  slave's 
remarkable  aptness.  But  you  shall  not  go  oft' bootless.  The  offi- 
cers shall  take  you  along  with  good  Aboul  Muzzafar,  and  you 
shall  have  a  hundred  lashes  with  him." 

I  saw  a  number  more  of  that  old  mollah's  trials,  and  they  were 
all  marked  by  the  same  shrewd,  calculating,  unerring  precision  of 
just  retribution.  No  jury  over  empanelled  could  have  arrived  at 
truth  as  he  did.  He  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  truth  from 
the  beginning,  and  his  subsequent  plans  were  more  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  others  of  the  justness  of  bis  decisions  than  for  con- 
vincing himself. 

On  the  following  morning  I  saw  Mustapha  set  off  towards  Kais- 
saria  with  his  Circassian  slave,  and  ere  long  afterwards  I  passed 
the  shop  of  the  dishonest  jeweller.  The  placard  was  firmly  fast- 
ened over  his  door,  and  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  were  collected 
about  the  place,  hooting  and  howling  in  wild,  derisive  tones,  for 
among  all  the  crimes  of  the  Turk  there  is  none  more  debasing  than 
that  of  dishonesty  in  trade,  and  none  more  summarily  punished. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the  old  mollah 
as  far  as  Kir  Shehri — three  days'  journey — an  [  found  him  as 
kind  and  affable  in  conversation  as  he  was  -e  and  prompt  in 
judicial  decision.  He  was  literally  overrunning  with  anecdote, 
and  some  of  the  I  ich  he  told  me  ought  to  be  written — 

and  sometime  I  mav  do  it. 
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The  striking  scene  presented  in  the  engraving  below, 
is  thoroughly  of  an  oriental  character.     The  officers  and 
troops  of  an  Eastern  prince  are  engaged  in  a  search  for 
rebels.     A  huge  elephant  in  the  foreground,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  mahout,  is  beating  down  the  doorway  of  a 
cottage  supposed  to  contain  refugees.  The  driver  stands 
behind  superintending  his  performance.     A  large  how- 
dah  is  lashed  on  the  back  of  the  huge  brute,  in  which 
an  officer,  glass  in  hand,  is  watching  the  cottage  from 
his  commanding  eminence,  in  a  sharp  lookout  for  fugi- 
tives.    Another  officer  is  lowering  a  bottle  of  wine  to  a 
comrade,  who  is  ready  to  receive  it.     Pigs,  ducks  and 
hens,  scattering  wildly  in  alarm  from  the  trampling  of 
the  elephant,  rush  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  for  au  eager 
native,  with  uplifted  stick,  stands  ready  to  bring  them 
down.     In  the  distance  is  a  group  of  elephants,  and  a 
detachment  of  troops.     The  whole  scene  is  one  of  ani- 
mation  and  excitement.     Woe  to  the  poor  wretches 
who  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers,  for  the  native 
princes  of  India  have  little  mercy  when   offended.     In 
the  East  Indies,  the  torture  is  still  freely  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  payment  of  taxes  even. 
We  have  indisputable  authority  for  this  statement.   The 
two  most  common  forms  of  torture  appear  to  be  the 
Kittee  (in  Tcloogoo  called  Cheerata),  and  the  Anundal, 
which,  in  the  same  language,  is  called  the  Gingtri.    The 
Kittee  corresponds  with  the  thumbscrew  of  the  European 
torturer.     It  is  a  wooden  instrument  somewhat  like  a 
lemon-squeezer,  between  the  plants  of  which  the  hands, 
the  thighs,  (in  women  also  the  breasts),  the  ears,  and 
other  more  sensitive  parts  of  tlu  body,  are  squeezed  to 
the  last  points  of  endurance,  often  to  fainting,  and  even 
to   permanent  disablement.     In  many  places   the  kittee 
has  been  superseded  by  the  more  simple  plan  of  vio- 
lently compressing   the   hands   under  a  flat   board,  on 
which  a  heavy  pressure  is  laid,  sometimes  even  by  the 
peons  standing  upon  it;  or  of  compelling  the  sufferer  to 
interlace  his  lingers,  and  delivering  him  over  to  the  iron 
gripe  of  the  peons  (or  policemen),  who  sometimes  rub 
their  hands  with  sand,  in  order  to  give  them  a  firmer 
gripe.     In  other  cases  the  fingers  are  bent  back  till  the 
pain    beiomes  unendurable.     The  anundal   is  a  more 
Barely  Eastern  torture.     It  consists  in  tying  the  victim  in  a  stoop- 
ing or  otherwise  painful  and  unnatural  position,  generally  with  the 
head  forcibly  bent  down  to  the  feet  by  a  rope  or  cloth  passed  round 
the  neck  and  under  the  toes.     The  posture,  however,  is  varied  at 
the  caprice  of  the  executioner.     Sometimes  the  poor  wretch  is 
made  to  stand  on  one  leg,  the  other  being  forcibly  tied  up  to  his 
neck.     Sometimes  the  arms  and  legs  are  curiously  interlaced,  and 
the  frame,  thus  violently  distorted,  is  kept  bound  up  for  hours,  in 
a  condition  little  short  of  dislocation.     Sometimes  a  hea\  y  stone 
is  laid  upon  the  baek,  while  thus  bent;  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  peons  amuse  themselves  by  sitting  astride  upon  the  unhappy 
sufferer  who  is  undergoing  anundal.     More  than  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses depose  to  the   infliction  of  this  torture  under  the  fierce  In- 
dian sun,  upon  a  number  of  defaulters,  placed   together   in   rows, 
for  two,  three,  four,  and  even  six  hours ;  and  this  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  cutc/urry,  or  revenue  office,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  tahsildar,  or  native  collector,  and  of  the  assembled  villagers. 
Will  it  be  credited,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  apply  10  the  most 
sensitive  parts  of  the  body  (inclosed  in  a  cloth,  or  a  cocoa  nut 
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shell,  or  other  similar  receptacle),  a  biting  insect,  or  reptile,  such 
as  the  poollah,  or  carpenter  beetle,  and  to  leave  it  to  gnaw  the 
flesh  of  the  miserable  sufferer  t  That,  by  a  further  refinement  of 
cruelty,  meant  to  combine  both  pain  and  humiliation,  the  defaulters 
are  sometimes  tied  by  the  hair  to  the  tail  of  a  donkey  or  buffalo  1 
That  they  are  occasionally  hung  up  with  the  head  downward  ? 
And  that  it  is  an  ordinary  practice  to  put  pepper  or  powdered  chil- 
lies into  the  eyes  or  the  nostrils,  and  to  apply  these  and  similar 
irritating  drugs  in  other  ways  too  revolting  to  be  even  hinted  at  ? 
The  condition  of  the  masses  in  India  is  indeed  deplorable ;  whether 
under  their  native  princes,  under  a  British  protectorate,  or  under 
direct  British  rule.  Poverty  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  severe  labor, 
insufficient  food,  punishment — if  infliction  for  no  crime  can  be 
called  punishment — is  their  lot.  Yet  most  of  the  Indian  races  are 
mild  and  gentle.  Foreign  and  native  rulers,  however,  vie  with 
each  other  in  oppressing  them.  The  rule  of  the  British  is  more 
lenient  than  that  of  the  native  princes  ;  yet,  judged  by  the  Chris- 
tian standard,  it  is  unjustifiably  severe.  The  poor  excuse  that  it 
is  an  improvement  on  the  normal  condition  of  the  natives  is  a 


sophistical  argument.  We  are  not  to  measure  our  con- 
duct by  the  standard  of  barbarians,  but  by  the  loftier 
standard  of  morality  which  we  possess.  There  have 
not  been  wanting,  however,  powerful  philanthropists  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  poor  East  Indians.  Edmund 
Burke  and  his  compeers  opened  this  field,  and  members 
of  the  British  parliament  of  to  day  are  pursuing  the 
same  track.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  condition  of  the 
East  Indians  will  be  finally  ameliorated. 

JAMES  OAKES,  ESQ. 

One  of  the  best  photographic  likenesses  we  ever  saw 
was  that  by  those  admirable  artists,  Messrs.  Masury, 
Silsbee  &  Case,  of  this  city,  from  which  Mr.  Hill  exe- 
cuted for  us  the  equally  admirable  and  lifelike  sketch 
which  accompanies  this  article.  Mr.  Oakes's  "  troops 
of  friends  "  in  this,  his  native  city,  in  New  York,  and 
at  the  southwest,  where  he  is  equally  well  known  and 
appreciated,  will  thank  us  heartily  for  this  "  counterfeit 
presentment "  of  one  of  our  most  popular  men — how  he 
himself  will  like  the  liberty  we  have  taken,  we  haven't 
inquired.  The  order  of  "off  with  his  head  !"  was  the 
logical  consequence  of  a  sight  of  the  photograph.  Our 
apology  to  Mr.  Oakes  would  be,  that  when  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  a  gentleman  has  written  for  the  public 
journals,  acquiring  thereby  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
sound  and  impartial  critic,  and  a  sprightly  sketcher  of 
men,  manners  and  passing  events,  particularly  in  the 
sporting  line,  although  his  literary  labors  may  be  non- 
professional, he  becomes  public  property,  and  is  fair 
game  for  the  artist  and  the  editor.  "  We  may  be  wrong 
— but  that's  our  opinion."  To  the  readers  of  that  ad- 
mirable sporting  and  theatrical  journal,  the  New  York 
"  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  so  ably  edited  by  William  T. 
Porter,  Esq.,  Mr.  Oakes  has  a  for  a  long  time  been  a 
contributor — chiefly  of  theatrical  criticisms,  under  the 
somewhat  transparent  nom  deplume  of  "Acorn,"  and 
his  lively  letters  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  that  journal.  The  "  Post,"  of  this  city,  also  has  fre- 
quently been  enriched  with  Mr.  Oakes's  contributions ; 
and  the  "  New  Orleans  Picayune  "  has  enjoyed  the  same 
favor.  Indeed,  we  are  confident  that  the  collected  writ- 
ings of  "  Acorn  "  for  a  dozen  years  past,  would  fill  sev- 
eral volumes.  Thoroughly  posted  on  the  drama  and  the  turf,  he 
writes  on  these  subjects  with  the  zest  of  an  amateur,  the  impar- 
tiality of  a  judge,  and  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman.  Bell's  "Life  in 
London "  has  frequently  copied  his  articles ;  and  we  have  seen 
some  of  them  re-produced  in  the  French  "  Journal  de  St.  Hubert," 
These  labors  have  all  been  labors  of  love  performed  at  intervals  of 
leisure,  Mr.  Oakes  leading  the  active  life  of  a  Boston  merchant. 
He  has  ever  been  distinguished  by  a  fondness  for  field  sports  and 
athletic  exercises,  and  has  owned  and  driven  some  of  the  best  road 
nags  that  ever  trotted  "  low  down  in  the  thirties  "  over  the  Mill- 
dam  and  tho  "  Neck."  The  performances  of  his  famous  mare, 
"  Polly  Ogden,"  vearj  ago,  are  remembered  by  many  gentlemen 
of  this  "  ilk."  (jenerous,  high-spirited,  a  warm  friend,  and  a 
most  genial  and  entertaining  companion,  Mr.  Oakes  enjoys  an 
enviable  popularity  with  all  who  know  him.  Long  may  he  live 
to  enjoy  life,  to  enliven  society,  and  to  gratify  the  public  by  bis 
literary  efforts !  His  graceful  pen  has  written  the  obituaries  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  long  may  it  be  before  another  pen  shall 
be  summoned  to  write  his  in  elegiac  strains  befitting  him. 
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MIDSUMMER  NIOHT'S  DREAM. 

The  whole  of  our  last  page  is  occupied  by  a  fine  engraving, 
rom  a  drawing  by  Champney,  prepared  expressly  for  our  paper, 
and  illustrating  scenes  from  Shakspcarc's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  as  produced  under  Mr.  Barry's  management  at  the  Bos 
ton  Theatre.  The  upper  portion  of  the  engraving,  amidst  beau- 
tiful scroll  work,  represents  the  little  fairy  beings  who  play  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  exquisitely  imaginative  drama  of  the  greatest 
of  dramatic  poets. 

"  A  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element 
That  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  llvt 
And  play  1'  the  plighted  clouds." 

The  lower  part  of  the  picture  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  environs 
of  Athens,  with  temples  on  either  hand,  columns  wreathed  with 
luxuriant  parasitic  plants,  a  sculptured  balustrade,  sail  and  row 
galleys  sleeping  on  the  tranquil  waters,  and  receding  headlands 
fading  away  in  the  delicious  atmosphere  of  the  Greek  climate. 
The  production  of  this  drama  will  prove,  ere  the  close  of  its  run, 
the  most  signal  triumph  of  Mr.  Barry's  management,  eclipsing  in 
splendor  and  mounting  even  the  "  Tempest,"  while  the  perform- 
ance of  the  play  by  the  talented  dramatic  corps  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  dioramas  for  the  "  Tempest "  cover  20,000  feet 
of  canvass,  while  those  for  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  in- 
cluding three  moving  panoramas,  cover  30,000  feet.  In  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  we  have  an  assemblage  of  char- 
acters so  incongruous  and  apparently  discordant,  that  the  wildest 
imagination  can  form  no  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
can  be  made  to  work  together ;  but  no  sooner  docs  the  mighty 
magician  grasp  his  magic  wand,  than  we  sec  them  marshalled  into 
action.  Each  a  principal  and  yet  subordinate,  each  a  portrait  and 
yet  but  an  appendage  to  the  canvass,  each  a  centre  with  its  circling 
orbs,  while  all  revolve  around  a  common  point,  the  imagination  of 
the  poet.  It  is  a  triumph  of  the  modern  stage  to  be  able  to  clothe 
this  poetic  conception  in  material  forms  that  satisfy  the  imagina- 
tion of  Shakspcrian  readers.  To  do  this  required  not  only  all  the 
resources  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  ample  as  they  are,  but  a  refined 
and  cultivated  taste  and  large  dramatic  experience,  such  as  Mr. 
Barry  possesses.  He  may  well  present  this  drama  to  the  most 
critical  audiences,  without  fearing  an  unfavorable  verdict. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Readings  of  "  Hiawatha,"  by  ladies  in  Indian  costume, 
axe  the  latest  rage  in  the  way  of  popular  entertainment. 

....  It  is  said  that  the  sale  of  novels  is  sensibly  declining. 
Can't  somebody  open  a  new  vein  in  literature  ? 

....   The  legislature  of  Kentucky  have  prohibited  games  of 
ton-pins.     How  about  "  eleven  strikes  V 

....  The  bridge  over  the  Illinois  River  at  Morris  has  been 
completed.     It  is  a  great  work  accomplished. 

Orr,  Btylcd  the  "  Angel  Gabriel,"  at  last  advices,  was  in 

durance  vile  at  Dcmarara,  for  exciting  riot  and  bloodshed. 

....  Mr.  Buchanan  has  left  a  most  agreeable  impression  in 
England,  and  Mr.  Dallas  has  been  handsomely  received  there. 

....  The  new  iron  dome  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  re- 
cently depicted  in  onr  paper,  will  cost  a  million  dollars. 

....  A  brother  of  General  Santa  Anna  is  building  a  saw-mill 
in  Kentucky  on  the  Beargrass  River. 

....  Madame  Anna  Bishop  is  living  in  Australia  with  a  mar- 
ried daughter,  retired  from  the  stage. 

....  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  thinks  that  fishing  bounties 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  duty  on  salt  repealed. 

A  negro  woman  in  New  York,  formerly  a  slave,  has  be- 
come tired  of  freedom,  and  returned  to  her  old  master. 

In  the  year  1855,  there  was  received  from  Brazil,  coffee 

to  the  amount  of  135,369,383  pounds,  valued  at  SI  1,815,818. 

....  The  Baltimore  American  says  the  business  of  vending 
lottery  tickets  is  again  started,  and  will  be  persisted  in. 

....  The  bishop  of  Vermont   is  laboring  for  the  establishment 
of  a  theological  seminary  in  his  diocese. 

....  Over  five  millions  of  dead  letters  were  received  and  opened 
at  the  dead  letter  office,  Washington,  in  1855. 

....  The  first  herring  of  the  season  was  sold  at  Taunton  for 
one  dollar  and  a  half.     Good  for  Taunton  ! 

....  The  stalks  of  the  artichoke  plant  are  said  to  make  a  very 
excellent  quality  of  paper. 

....  Probably  no  sovereign  of  modern  times  was  ever  more 
popular  with  her  people  than  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 

....  It  is  said  that  a  Frenchman  is  in  this  country,  teaching, 
"for  a  consideration,"  the  art  of  adulterating  milk. 

....   Governor  Wise  is  determined  to  protect  the  oysters  of 
Virginia.     Free  trade  in  bivalves  is  inadmissible. 

....  One  of  our  Boston  undertakers  was  formerly  a  soldier  of 
Napoleon  I.,  who  made  plenty  of  work  for  the  trade. 

....  Buffalo  is  claimed  to  be  the  greatest  grain  mart  and  depot 
in  the  world.     The  receipts  last  year  were  25,022,177  bushels. 

....  Love  is  an  expensive  article.     A  "  love  of  a  dress  "  costs 
about  a  thousand  dollars,  as  times  go. 

....  Grisi,  who  turned  so  many  heads  here,  is  thought  to  be 
somewhat  used  up  at  Paris — though  still  a  card. 

....  An  English  author  has  published  an  account  of  four  thou- 
sand persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  100. 


AMERICAN  ART. 

The  first  dawn  of  the  struggle  for  independence  in  our  country 
displayed  such  an  array  of  statesmanship,  that  the  old  world,  daz- 
zled by  its  magnificence,  in  spite  of  its  hoary  prejudices,  admitted 
that  the  British  colonics  in  North  America  possessed  a  body  of 
legislators,  orators  and  political  writers  worthy  of  being  ranked 
with  the  most  illustrious  of  Europe.  The  proofs  were  so  potent 
that  bigotry  and  hatred  even  could  not  gainsay  their  force.  But, 
the  political  talent  of  the  republic  having  been  admitted — all  other 
talent  was  denied.  It  was  asserted  that  the  very  causes  which 
produced  the  political  greatness  of  the  country,  would  prove  fatal 
to  the  development  of  literature,  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  music 
and  the  drama. 

One  by  one,  however,  in  the  course  of  our  national  progress, 
we  have  proved  the  falsity  of  European  prophecies,  and  demon- 
strated the  ability  of  Americans  to  succeed  in  every — the  highest 
branches  of  art.  Simultaneously  we  produced  painters  and  liter- 
ary men  whose  productions  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
We  have  lived  to  flood  the  market  of  that  England  which  sneered 
at  the  very  idea  of  American  authorship,  with  American  books. 
Long,  long  before,  we  had  given  a  president  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  London,  and  now  the  fame  of  Allston  as  a  painter,  and  of 
Powers  as  a  sculptor,  is  as  brilliant  in  Great  Britain  as  iu  the 
United  States. 

But  there  were  other  arts  in  which  we  were  challenged  to  pro- 
duce a  representative.  We  were  told  that  Americans  could  not 
sing.  Very  well — we  have  furnished  in  reply,  American  prima 
donnas  to  La  Scala.  We  were  told  that  Americans  could  never 
learn  to  dance — yet  American  dancers  have  trodden  with  applause 
the  European  boards.  We  have  even  produced  operas  and  orato- 
rios. "  But  at  least,"  pursued  the  indefatigable  objectors,  "you 
have  no  drama — and  you  never  will  have."  Softly — we  have  pro- 
duced some  excellent  dramas ;  and  the  names  of  Dr.  Bird,  Judge 
Conrad,  Epes  Sargent  and  Willis  occur  to  us  as  associated  with 
productions  destined  to  keep  the  high  place  accorded  them  in  the 
modern  acting  drama. 

In  our  city  alone,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  now  only  in  its  second 
season,  there  have  been  pioduccd  four  admirable  plays — each 
a  complete  success.  "  Norma,"  by  Sargent ;  "  Olympia,"  by 
Thaxter;  Jones's  "  Zafari,"  and  " 'Tis  111  Playing  with  Edged 
Tools," — the  last  a  piece  which  the  veteran  Barry  pronounced 
"  the  best  three  act  comedy  "  he  had  ever  read.  We  firmly  believe 
that  this  last  success  inaugurates  a  new  literary  era  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  timely  blow  aimed  at  a  social  vice,  with  a  vigor  that 
reminds  us  of  that  of  the  English  dramatists  of  the  Augustan 
era.  It  is  the  first  true  comedy  of  American  manners  which  has 
been  written.  It  is  not  marred  by  a  single  trait  of  caricature — 
by  a  single  farcical  feature.  While  the  incidents  are  striking, 
they  arc  such  as  might  and  may  have  occurred  in  real  life.  The 
characters  are  strongly  individualized,  and  arc  original  creations. 
This  piece  shows,  not  only  what  may  be  done  for  the  American 
drama,  but  for  the  draua  itself,  irrespective  of  nationality.  In 
this  country  we  long  ago  freed  the  stage  from  its  objectionable 
features.  But  that  was  not  enough.  It  was  to  be  made  some- 
thing moro  than  a  mere  amusement — it  was  to  be  made  a  power- 
ful means  of  moral  influence.  Some  steps  in  the  right  direction 
had  been  taken — but  it  remained  for  the  author  of  the  new  com- 
edy to  make  a  bold  and  successful  advance.  He  has  done  so — 
and  we  may  now  hope  that  his  example  will  find  many  bold  and 
successful  imitators. 


-«-•••—►- 


A  COURT  SCANDAL. 

Prince  "  Halbert,"  consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  inventor  of  the 
"  Halbert  'at,"  field-marshal,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  mar- 
tinet. Lately,  at  an  official  reception,  he  decidedly  snubbed  a  vet- 
eran colonel,  and  his  toadies  imitated  his  example.  The  brave 
colonel  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  treatment,  until  he  was 
waited  on  by  one  of  the  prince's  aides,  who  informed  him  that 
his,  the  colonel's,  coat-flaps  were  three  inches  too  long  !  The 
colonel  indignantly  retorted,  that  when  fighting  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  he  had  never  given  them  an  opportunity  to  measure 
his  coat-flaps.  Moreover,  he  offered  to  produce  the  testimony  of 
the  regimental  tailor  in  his  favor.  The  Schneider  being  sent  for, 
demonstrated  that  for  a  person  of  the  colonel's  height,  the  coat- 
flaps  were  of  the  regulation  length,  so  that  at  the  next  reception, 
the  brave  old  colonel  was  less  cavalierly  treated.  If  this  story  be 
true — and  we  honestly  confess  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  cut  out 
of  the  whole  cloth — the  affair  was  rather  discreditable  to  'is  royal 
'ighness,  Prince  Halbert,  hinventor  of  the  Halbert  'at,  etc.,  etc. 


France. — The  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  France  is  still 
the  theme  of  rejoicing  in  Paris.  What  hopes  are  built  upon  this 
infant  life  !  Similar  hopes  clustered  round  the  Duke  de  Reich- 
stadt,  the  "  King  of  Rome," — but  how  deplorably  were  they 
blasted! 

<  ■»■«<  » 

A  Bear  Stort. — A  gallant  Dutchman  in  Canada  West,  late- 
ly killed  a  bear  with  the  stock  of  his  carbine,  after  a  hard  tussle. 
Verdict  of  the  country — "  served  him  right,"  because  the  animal 
had  been  attempting  to  appropriate  the  Dutchman's  live  pork. 


CALIFORNIA  COLD  DIGGERS. 

Occupying  the  whole  of  pages  280  and  281,  of  our  present  num- 
ber, is  a  magnificent  picture  from  the  pencil  of  Billings,  and  tha 
graver  of  Andrew,  designed  and  executed  expressly  for  the  Picto- 
rial, and,  as  a  work  of  art,  the  best  of  our  series  of  large  engrav- 
ings now  in  the  course  of  publication.  The  subject,  a  strictly 
national  one,  and  commemorative  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  history  of  civilization,  is  handled  with  great  breadth 
and  power.  The  spectator  is  transported  to  a  mountain  gorge,  in 
which  a  full  supply  of  water  enables  the  gold  diggers  to  carry  on 
their  operations,  and  stimulates  them  to  the  most  intense  activity. 
In  the  near  foreground  is  the  camp  of  a  party  of  miners.  The 
rude  canvass  tent  is  supported  on  rough  poles,  and  round  about 
in  picturesque  confusion  are  littered  barrels,  cradles,  axes,  picks, 
pans  and  guns.  A  sturdy  digger,  who  has  relinquished  the 
pickaxe  for  a  moment's  rest,  is  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  tent,  de- 
livering his  oracular  sentiments  to  a  comrade,  who  is  leaning  on 
his  spade.  His  faithful  dog,  the  companion  of  his  wild  life,  is 
gazing  up  into  his  face  wistfully,  as  if  he  comprehended  him,  as 
wed  as  the  stalwort  man  leaning  on  his  rifle,  and  bearing  pick 
and  pan  on  his  shoulder,  who  stands  besides  the  rude  cradle. 
Delving  into  the  soil,  excavated  already  to  a  considerable  depth, 
is  a  sturdy  miner  with  uplifted  pick,  indifferent  to  everything  ex- 
cept his  occupation,  into  which  he  is  throwing  his  whole  heart  and 
soul.  Following  the  course  of  the  stream,  wc  have  a  variety  of 
figures — some  filling  cradles  and  washing  out  the  "  oro ;"  others 
counting  their  golden  gains,  or  engaged  in  those  domestic  avoca- 
tions which  the  absence  of  women  forces  on  the  men.  At  one 
tent  a  group  are  collected  round  a  horseman,  who  brings  news 
from  a  distant  "  digging,"  or  perhaps  from  San  Francisco.  The 
flag  on  the  top  of  the  tents  indicates  a  "  hotel,"  or  a  "  store."  The 
scene  sweeps  away  to  the  distance  in  clouds  and  snowy  peaks,  and 

the  whole  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  "  Land  of  Gold." 
♦—•••—• 

"Elvie  the  Foundling  :  or,  The  Ilomicide  of  Ilazlehurst." — 

This  is  the  expressive  title  of  a  novelette  just  commenced  in  the 

Flag  of  our  Union,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Carolinb  Orne.   With, 

the  exception  of  the  "  Contrabandist,"  which  we  lately  published 

in  the  Pictorial,  this  is  the  best  story  we  have  printed  for  years. 

It  is  a  story  of  the  present  day,  and  is  intensely  interesting  liom 

the  beginning  to  the  end. 

A  Bar  of  Gold  — At  Marysville,  California,  a  bar  of  gold  has 
been  cast,  weighing-  over  378  ounces,  worth  $7280  57.  Some 
people  feared,  when  the  wealth  of  California  was  first  developed, 
that  gold  would  be  so  plenty  that  crowbars  would  be  made  of  it. 
That  time  has  not  yet  arrived. 

S    ~mm    » 

Evergreens. — Our  friends  in  the  country  who  arc  ornament- 
ing their  residences,  ought  to  plant  evergreens,  remembering  that 
tlni  deciduous  trees  only  bear  foliage  half  the  year.  The  Norway 
fir  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  evergreens,  and  is  a  rapid  grower. 

MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Blaikie.  Mr.  Daniel  Fraser  to  Miss  Catharine  Ham- 
ilton; by  Rev.  Dr.  Wells,  Mr.  George  W,  Perrott  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Goddard; 
by  Iter.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Charles  11  Spear  to  Miss  M.  Lizzie  I'ennock;  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tompkins  to  Miss  Jane  Miller;  bv  Kev.  Dr.  Kirk, 
Mr  George  J.  Harrison  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Landsburgh;  by  Hight  Rev.  Bishop 
Eastburn,  Mr  Charles  Hook  Appltton  to  Miss  Isabella  Mason.— -At  Dorchester, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Means.  Mr.  J.  Ix>well  Parker,  of  Boston,  to  Mbs  Rebecca  Gleason 
Bass. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brigg*.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Turner  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
D  Goodhue. — At  Abington,  Mr.  Angus  VV.  Young  to  Miss  Orinda  H.  Osbom. — 
At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall  Mr.  John  Coin  to  Miss  Ellen  Cunningham. 
—At  Swampscot.  by  Rev.  Dr.  Uuntingtrn.  Mr.  Sbelton  Barry,  of  Boston,  to 
Miss  Mary  F.  Putnam.— At  Gloucester,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Wheaton.  Mr.  Thomas 
M'Donald  to  Miss  Lucy  Abby  Rust.— At  Newbury  port,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Lenon, 
Mr.  John  Carigan  to  Miss  Ann  Kensey. — At  Lowell,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Dadniun.  Mr. 
George  Strout  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Gordon  —At  Worcester,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr  George  W.  Frost  to  Miss  Mary  kllen  Abbott.— At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  How,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Allen  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Tiipp-  At  Karre,  by  Rev  Mr. 
Braman  Mr.  Frederick  If*.  Thrasher,  of  New  Bralntree,  to  Miss  Nancy  M.  Rict. 
— At  Grafton,  Mr.  Francis  Gleason.  of  Shrewsbury,  to  Miss  Ellen  3.  Green. 


Meddling. — Busy-bodies  are  almost  always  idlers.  The  less 
business  a  man  has,  the  more  he  meddles  with  that  of  his  neigh- 
bors.    Make  a  note  of  this ! 


Bound  to  rise. — People  who  tease  short-tailed   bulls  in  fly 
time.     The  bull  is  apt  to  treat  them  to  a  couple  of  horns,  gratis. 


Postage. — The  postage  on  Bailou's  Pictorial  is  one  halt  cent  per 
number,  when  paid  three  months  in  advance,  at  the  office  of  delivery. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  William  L.  Bird,  38;  Mrs.  Rebecca  W.  Duff,  42;  Mrs.  Mary 
Ford,  71;  Mrs.  Jane  Sullivan,  28;  Mr.  Bryan  J.  Watt,  20;  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Lar- 
kin,  44;  Mr.  John  Flanagan.  72.— Mrs.  Mary  Ford,  71. — At  Roxbury,  Mr. 
Goorge  Read,  67  —  At  We:.t  Roxbury.  Dea.  Benjamin  Farrington,  83—  At  Som- 
erville,  Mr.  Samuel  Hudson,  61.— At  Maiden,  Mrs.  Abigail  Dodge,  67  —At 
Lynn,  Widow  Hannah  Bruce,  94.—  At  Salem.  Mrs.  Joanna  Ryan,  60;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Weymouth,  22;  Mrs.  Mary  Hennesy,  70.— At  South  Danvers,  Mr. 
William  Skidmore,  75  — At  Concord,  Mr.  Joseph  Merrlam.  89. — At  Gloucester, 
Widow  Dorcas  Parsons,  85. — At  Clinton.  Mr  Frederick  W.  Sawyer,  32  —At 
South  Lancaster,  Mr.  Silas  Sawyer.  62 — At  Newbury  port.  Mrs.  Anna  Hickey, 
93 — At  Plymouth,  Miss  Lvdia  Delano,  54. — At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Olive  A..  wtfc 
of  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Andrews,  of  Boston. 26;  Balch  Dean.  Esq  ,  81;  Mrs.  Lois  R. 
Flagg,  35— At  New  Bedford.  Mrs  Ellen  Daly.  30;  Miss  Suean  A.  Besse.  20  — 
At  Taunton,  Mr.  John  F.  Hill,  36.— At  Fall  River,  Miss  Eliza  T.  Millard.  46.— 
At  Nantucket,  Widow  Thankful  Davis,  75. — At  North  Adams,  Mrs.  Maltina 
Stewart,  29.— At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Samuel  A.  Coburu,  61— At  Windham, 
Conn.,  Widow  Eunice  Tracy,  88. — At  East  Bridgeport,  Conn  ,  Gen.  Enoch 
Foote,  85.— At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dr.  Henry  Monson,80,— At  Brooklyn.  NY., 
Dr.  Moses  8.  Little,  66. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
"  T  II  K    SPIRIT    Ij  \  R  K." 

BT   BLANCHE    li'ARTOISE. 

'•Tell  us  not  the  heart  loves  once,  and  once  only.  It  is  a  many-stringed  lute, 
and  when  touched  deftly,  by  a  skilful  hand,  discourrfeth  excellent  music; 
and  that  tone  is  most  beautiful  whose  echo  is  most  perfectly  reverberated 
from  another." 

0  madly  strike  the  lyre ! 

Let  boldest  accents  bound 

In  thrilling  strains  of  ecstacy, 

Filling  the  soul  profound. 

Fearlessly  strike  the  lyre! 

Let  not  a  note  of  care 
In  harsh,  discordant  accents  wake 

The  tender  echo  there. 

Joyfully  sweep  the  lyre! 

In  strains  of  liquid  sons 
Let  human  life— let  fleeting  time, 

Dance  merrily  along. 

Yet  softly  touch  the  lyre ! 

Bid  gentle  music  flow — 
Calm  the  wild  beating,  bounding  pulse — 

And  lay  the  passions  low. 

0  slowly  sound  the  lyre  ! 

For  pleasure  flies  too  rwift ; 
Joy  soars  on  fleetest  wings — but  grief 

Is  pleasure'!  dying  gift. 

Then  sadly  touch  the  lyre! 

A  chastened  softness  stealing 
O'er  the  rapt  spirit,  purely  blends 

Souls  in  like  tone  of  feeling. 

But  gently  strike  the  lyre. 

Lest  with  harsh  sweep  it  break ! 
For  tender,  fragile  are  the  chords 

That  wildest  echo  wake. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

BREAD  UPON  THE  WATERS. 


A  chbkbful,  happy  group  was  gathered  inoldFarmer  'Wilton's 
homestead,  one  autumn  night — a  beautiful  scene  the  heart  loves 
to  dwell  upon  when  the  reality  is  gone  forever  !  A  cheerful  fire 
was  glowing  on  the  hearth.  The  bright  flames  would  sweep  over 
the  faces  of  those  who  sat  there,  revealing  the  traces  of  love,  joy 
and  sorrow  which  time  had  imprinted  there  ;  then,  with  a  softened 
splendor  they  would  chase  over  the  walls,  weaving  strange,  fan- 
tastic figures,  and  lighting  up  the  darkest  corners  of  the  room. 

On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  was  seated  James  Wilton  ;  on  the 
other  sat  the  wife  and  mother  ;*  and  directly  front  of  the  fire,  side 
by  side,  were  seated  two  young  children.  One  with  fair,  silken 
curls,  and  sunny,  blue  eyes,  you  would  recognize  at  once  as  the 
counterpart  of  Mrs.  Wilton ;  but  the  boy  bore  upon  his  features 
the  stamp  of  a  life  far  removed  from  the  genial  atmosphere  of  that 
cheerful  farmhouse.     The  mother  speaks  : 

"  Remember,  James,  the  promise — '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.'  " 

"  But  does  that  mean,  Olive,  that  we  are  to  adopt  this  little 
fellow?" — laying  his  large  hand  on  the  boy's  head. 

"It  does,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilton,  earnestly;  "and  it  means 
more  than  that ;  we  are  to  love  and  cherish  him  equally  with  little 
Nellie.     Can  you  not  see  t" 

"  Well,  wife,  I  never  thought  of  the  passage  before,  with  refer- 
ence to  making  my  house  an  orphan's  asylum,  I  must  confess  ; 
but  we  must  not  expect  to  understand  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures." 

"  By  no  means,  but  we  should  act  upon  what  we  do  understand." 

"  Of  courso,  Olive.  But  now  about  the  child.  The  burden  will 
all  be  yours.     Have  you  considered  that  V 

"  Yes,  James,  I  have  thought  it  all  over,  looked  at  the  subject 
in  'all  its  parts,'  as  Aunt  Nancy  would  say  ;  and  I  am  quite  wil- 
ling to  assume  the  charge,  only  say  we  may  keep  him." 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  say  no  ;  and  I 
rather  think,  if  you  have  decided  to  keep  him,  the  matter  is  settled." 

And  so  was  the  destiny  of  little  Henry  Lee  fixed.  Thus  was  a 
fountain  opened  in  that  little  household,  from  which  should  flow 
waters  of  unceasing  gladness.  Mr.  Wilton  attributed  his  wife's 
desire  to  give  a  home  to  the  little  wanderer  entirely  to  her  good- 
ness of  heart.  Now  this  was  indeed  partly  true;  but  down  deep 
in  her  heart,  he  might  have  found  a  wild  yearning  after  the  love 
of  that  son  who  long,  weary  years  ago  had  left  home  and  friends 
to  struggle  with  the  great  world.  Their  home  had  been  one  of 
undimmed  sunshine,  until,  years  before,  their  noble  boy,  George, 
had  gone  out  from  their  love  and  watchful  tenderness,  eager,  as  he 
told  them  in  a  brief  note,  to  enter  into  the  battle  of  life,  and  win 
fame  and  a  name  among  men  ;  a  shadow  fell  over  their  hearts 
then,  a  gloominess  folded  tven  over  the  sweet  face  of  the  little 
Nellie,  and  it  had  never  been  lifted  ;  ami  so  when  a  little  wander- 
ing one  came  to  beg  a  crust  of  bread  at  their  door,  they  kindly 
bade  him  welcome,  and  when  be  told  them  that  father  and  mother 
were  both  dead,  and  bis  only  sister  lost  to  him,  that  he  was  even 
then  seeking  her,  Mrs.  Wilton  had  said,  "  Heaven  sent  him  to  us, 
let  us  not  despise  the  gift !"         ****** 

"  Yes,  James,  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  in  allowing  him  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  genius.  I  have  no  faith  in  making  lawyers 
of  natural  farmers,  or  vice  versa,  and  Harry  is  so  good  a  scholar, 
he  deserves  a  college  education." 

"  Well,  we  will  speak  to  him  about  it  to-night.  He  has  been  a 
good  boy,  and  I  shall  give  him  the  means  to  pursue  his  education 
right  willingly." 


"Nellie  will  be  so  pleased,  too,  James.  She  was  saying  the  other 
day  that  she  hoped  you  did  not  want  to  tie  him  to  a  farm-yard." 

"Do  you,  know,  Olive,  it  is  just  five  years  to-night  since  Harry 
came  here  ?  I  think  it  is  rather  Strange  we  never  have  heard  any- 
thing of  his  sister,  or  " — and  his  voice  grew  strangely  husky — "  or 
of  our  poor  George." 

"  I  shall  never  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  him  while  I  live,  and 
if  he  is  alive,  I  am  sure  he  will  come  back  to  us." 

"  Poor  fellow !"  said  Mr.  Wilton.  "  Heaven  only  knows  what 
trials  he  has  passed  through  since  he  left  us !" 

"  God  will  watch  over  him,"  responded  the  wife,  in  a  low  tone. 

The  sunset  arrows  were  gleaming  in  every  trcetop,  and  the  hush 
of  coming  night  fell  softly  over  the  earth.  It  was  the  sweet  month 
of  blossoms — bright  June.  From  a  long  ramble  in  search  of  flow- 
ers with  their  young  schoolmates,  Nellie  and  Harry  now  entered 
the  house,  and  Mr.  Wilton  broached  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion as  they  sat  down  to  tea. 

"  I  am  going  to  send  you  away,  Harry." 

"  Me,  sir  t"  queried  Harry  ;  while  Nell's  blue  eyes  opened  wide. 

"  Yes.  I've  been  talking  of  it  a  little.  •  How  would  you  like  to 
go  to  college,  and  in  eight  or  ten  years  come  out  a  first  rate  law- 
yer, or  a  physician,  and  wear  gold-bowed  spectacles,  and  carry  a 
big  cane  ;  with  a  fair  chance  of  going  into  partnership  with  old 
Dr.  Humphries  over  in  Crab  Hollow  (" 

"Mr.  Wilton!" 

"  What !  Does  the  prospect  of  such  glory  overpower  you  ? 
Don't  be  bashful,  Harry  !  You'll  do  very  well  yet;  though  I  sup- 
pose you  will  have  to  study  hard." 

"  Never  mind  the  labor  of  it,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  any 
claim  on  your  bounty ;  and  I  have  even  been  thinking  of  some 
means  to  earn  my  own  living,"  replied  Harry. 

"All  nonsense,  Hal !  I  have  quite  settled  the  matter;  that  is 
to  say,  my  wife  and  I  have — for  you  see  women  are  dreadful  con- 
trary;  and  likely  enough  if  I'd  told  her  you  were  going  to  college, 
she  would  have  insisted  on  your  driving  oxen  all  your  life.  I 
knew  better  than  to  go  to  work  in  that  way.  So  you  see,  I  just 
asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the  plan,  and  she  liked  it  at  once. 
Make  a  note  on't,  Harry,  as  Cap'n  Cuttle  used  to,  that  you  can  ' 
coax  a  woman,  but  they  wont  be  scolded  into  anything." 

A  hearty  laugh,  in  which  Mrs.  Wilton  joined,  applauded  the 
serio-comic  speech  of  her  husband. 

"  When  will  he  have  to  go  ?"  asked  Nellie. 

"  Week  after  next,  I  believe." 

"  So  soon  V     And  then  there  was  silence. 

Much  was  to  be  said  and  done  before  Harry  went  away.  Never 
flew  the  days  so  swiftly.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  parted 
from  the  family  since  he  became  an  inmate  of  that  home.  He 
was  sixteen  years  old,  and  Nellie  was  a  year  younger. 

On  the  evening  before  his  departure,  a  short  walk  gave  opportu- 
nity for  a  confidential  chat  with  the  fair  girl  who  had  grown  up  in 
beauty  by  his  side,  and  had  freely  offered  him  a  sister's  generous 
and  confiding  love.  Henry  Lee  had  never  questioned  the  nature 
of  the  affection  he  bore  her,  until  now  when  he  was  going  away. 
Then  he  resolved  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  know  if  she 
could  offer  him  any  practical  sympathy.  And  so  he  told  her  all — 
his  hopes,  his  bright  plans  for  the  future ;  he  pictured  in  glowing 
words  the  course  he  had  marked  out,  asking  only  a  promise  to 
one  day  bless  his  life  with  a  love  deeper  than  that  of  mother  or 
sister.  Perhaps  Nellie  began  at  that  identical  moment  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  Harry  Lee  was  very  dear  to  her ;  at  all  events,  she 
listened  very  quietly — and  with  appreciation  !  But  with  wonderful 
forethought,  considering  the  circumstances,  she  very  resolutely 
refused  to  bind  herself  by  any  promises,  until  Harry  should  bo 
settled  in  life.  And  so  they  parted,  with  a  mutual  assurance  of 
frequent  letters. 

It  was  very  lonely  to  Nellie  Wilton  after  the  departure  of  Harry. 
Their  secret,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  she  decided  to  keep,  think- 
ing it  would  save  her  many  a  merry  sally  from  her  fun-loving 
father.  The  letters  they  exchanged  were  sources  of  much  pleasure 
and  profit.  All  through  the  term  vacation  was  looked  forward  to 
with  a  pleasure  known  only  to  those  who  have  anticipated  similar 
meetings  ;  and  when  it  did  come,  the  time  sped  on  golden  wings 
Each  had  a  long  story  to  tell,  and  many  questions  to  ask  and 
answer.  There  were  delightful  reunions  with  old  school  friends, 
and  above  all,  long  talks  with  Nellie,  who  was  not  one  whit  less 
dear  for  the  years  that  had  gone  by.  And  so  the  time  sped  on 
which  brought  Harry  Lee  to  the  close  of  his  collegiate  career.  He 
had  begun  a  generous,  ardent,  high-minded  boy ;  he  went  forth  a 
noble,  ambitious  man,  scorning  from  his  very  soul  an  act  of 
littleness. 

It  is  the  last  week  at  home  before  Henry  Lee  enters  on  the  study 
of  his  profession.  Fortune  has  smiled  on  his  industry,  and  in 
addition  to  the  intellectual  wealth  he  had  gained,  a  snug  little  sum 
is  bequeathed  him  by  an  uncle  whom  he  had  long  supposed  dead. 
An  equal  amount  was  also  in  reserve  for  the  lost  sister  Helen  ;  and 
Harry  thenceforth  renewed  his  efforts  to  discover  her  with  in- 
creased assiduity. 

Let  us  look  in  upon  the  group  in  the  farmhouse.  It  is  some 
four  years  since  last  we  made  a  call  there.  Farmer  Wilton  still 
bears  on  his  frank  features  the  impress  of  an  honest,  genial  heart. 
Henry  Lee  is  all  he  promised  to  be  years  ago.  Mrs.  Wilton  looks 
hardly  a  day  older;  for  the  young  in  heart  arc  no  favorites  with 
wrinkles  and  gray  hairs.  Nellie,  from  a  beautiful  girl,  has  ma- 
tured into  a  charming  woman,  which  assertion  Henry  Lee  would 
have  defended  to  the  death. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  take  my  advice  about  Dr.  Humphries, 
Hal?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  going  to  play  the  devotee  to  the  science  of  Escu- 
lapius  ;   but  I  hope  to  make  somebody  besides  a  Dr.  Humphries." 

"  To  bs  sure,  Dr.  Harry  Lcc  !     I  don't  see  any  chance  of  your 


taking  his  distinguished  name,  unless,  when  he  steps  out  of  this 
mortal  sphere,  he  should  make  you  the  heir  of  his  name,  famo  and 
pill-boxes." 

"  A  glorious  prospect,  Harry,"  laughed  Nell. 

"  Rather  too  glorious  for  me,"  replied  Harry.  "  But  seriously, 
I  must  be  about  my  work,  which  is  to  find  a  cure  for  every  disease 
which  flesh  is  heir  to." 

"  Hurry  up,  then,"  said  Mr.  Wilton,  "for  there  will  be  some 
fine  cases  of  neuralgy  and  toothache,  which  you  may  miss,  if  you 
wait  long." 

"  Shall  you  let  your  light  shine  among  us,  Harry  V  asked  Mrs. 
Wilton. 

"  That  important  point  is  undecided.  Nellie  here  can  tell  you 
mere  definitely  than  myself." 

But  Nellie  was  very  busy  gazing  into  the  fire,  and  nobody  cared 
to  disturb  her. 

With  the  sunshine  in  his  heart,  and  around  his  wny,  Henry  Lee 
left  again  the  home  of  his  adoption,  to  re-establish  his  converse 
with  books  and  mental  labor.  There  was  much  to  encounter,  if 
he  would  rise  above  mediocrity  ;  but  with  the  love  of  Nellie  Wil- 
ton as  a  star  in  his  path,  there  was  little  fear  that  ho  would  faint 
by  the  way.  There  was  little  to  van-  the  months  of  this  his  last 
probation.  Frequent  letters,  and  occasional  visits  to  the  dear  old 
farmhouse,  were  the  white  days  in  the  calendar  of  Henry  Lee. 

And  now  the  term  of  his  professional  study  is  over,  and  Henry 
Leo  has  set  out  for  the  West  to  prepare  a  home  for  his  bride. 
After  a  day  of  hard  travel,  he  alighted  at  sunset  before  a  substan- 
tial dwelling,  on  a  fine  ample  clearing.  Everything  spoke  of  thrift 
aud  good  taste.  A  hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  the  weary 
traveller,  and  ou  conversing,  Harry  found  that  his  host  was  intend- 
ing to  go  to  the  very  village  where  he  had  spent  so  many  happy 
years. 

"  I  am  going,"  said  he,  "  to  seek  a  father  and  mother,  whom  I 
have  not  seen  for  many  years — James  Wilton ;  possiblv  vou  know 
him." 

"  He  is  my  best  friend ;  my  father  in  affection — by  adoption  !" 

In  words  prompted  by  the  liveliest  gratitude,  did  Henry  Lee 
rehearse  the  story  of  the  past  years  to  his  attentive  hearers.  Until 
now  they  had  not  asked  his  name ;  and  when  he  gave  it,  Mrs. 
Wilton  asked,  eagerly,  "  Had  you  ever  a  sister  ? — a  sister  Helen  V 

The  brother  and  sister  long  parted  were  met  at  last ! 

Swiftly  sped  the  days  of  that  journey  to  the  dear  homestead. 
And  when  they  were  once  more  under  its  friendly  roof,  there  was 
such  gladness  in  their  hearts  as  had  not  been  there  for  ten  long 
years ;  for  the  son  who  ha  I  been  lost  was  found.  *  * 

Very  fair  was  Nellie  Wilton,  with  the  dress  of  snowy  silk,  the 
airy  veil  floating  about  her,  and  the  orange  blossoms  twined 
among  her  sunny  braids  and  hair,  as  she  stood  at  the  altar  on  her 
bridal  day.  And  when  all  was  over — when  George  had  gone  back 
to  his  forest  home,  and  the  young  physician  sought  his  home  also, 
Mrs.  Wilton  said  to  her  husband,  "  Surely,  James,  we  have  now 
learned  how  true  it  is,  '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days.' " 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS.   ' 

Florence  Betrated  :  or,  The  Last  Days  o/tht  Repvblir:.  From  the  Italian  of 
D'Azeglio.  By  a  Lady.  Boston :  Wm.  V.  Spencer.  1856.  12nio.  pp.629. 
Massimo  d'Azeglio  is  a  modern  Italian  author  almost  entirely  unknown  to 
the  American  public ;  and  we  have  reason  to  thank  the  publisher,  and  the  lady 
translator,  for  giving  us  this  glorious  specimen  of  his  abilities.  The  story  is  a 
deeply  interesting  one,  and  admirably  told.  It  has  the  magic  of  an  historical 
romance  by  Scott. 

Thd  Island  of  Cuba.  By  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt.  With  Notes  and  a  Prelimi- 
nary Essay,  by  J.  S. Thrasher.     New  York:  Derby  &  Jackson.  1856.   pp.897. 

The  name  of  Humboldt  on  a  title-page  is  a  sure  passport  to  success.  A  keen 
observer,  profoundly  versed  in  science,  and  an  elegant  writer,  he  adorns  what- 
ever he  touches.  Mr.  Thrasher  has  given  us  a  charming  version  of  the  great 
German's  description  of  Cuba,  while  his  introductory  essay,  principally  of  a 
political  character,  as  welt-written  and  forcible.  Our  only  regret,  in  reading 
this  work,  is  that  Mr.  Thrasher  did  not  give  us  more  of  his  own  personal  obser- 
vations, for  bis  official  position  and  long  residence  in  the  island  enable  him  to 
do  so  most  effectively.     For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Lives  of  American  Merchants.  By  Freeman  Hunt,  A.  M  .  editor  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Magazine.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  New  York:  Office  of  Hunts  Merchant*' 
Magazine.     1856.     pp.  576. 

This  splendid  volume  contains  the  biographies  of  twenty-one  eminent  Ameri- 
can merchants,  and  steel  engraved  portraits  of  nine  of  them,  viz:  Thomas  U. 
Perkins,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Peter  C.  Brooks.  James  G.  King,  Samuel  Appleton, 
Samuel  Slater,  Jonas  Cbickeriog.  Asa  Clapp  and  Patrick  T  Jackson.  The 
biographies  are  fjom  some  of  the  most  elegant  pens  in  the  country — that  of  Mr. 
Brooks  by  the  Hon.  Kdward  Everett.  We  regard  this  work  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  American  literature — one  worthy  of  the  most  extensive  circulation, 
and  destined  to  add  greatly  to  the  brilliant  reputation  of  its  accomplished 
editor  and  publisher.  No  American  library,  public  or  private,  will  be  consid- 
ered complete  without  this  work. 

New  Music. — G.  P.  Keed,  18  Tremont  Street,  has  published  "  Reuben  and 
Phoebe ?)  and  the  "  Merry  Mountaineers,''  as  sung  by  Whitehouse's  New  Eng- 
land Bards,  and  the  "  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill,''  as  sung  by  Ossian's  Bards. 

Dreams  and  Realities  of  a  Pastor  awd  Teacher.    By  the  author  of  "  Rolling 
Ridge,"  "  Parish  Side."  ere.     New  York:   J.  C   Derby.     Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  439. 
Host  stories  professedly  '■  founded  on  (act,"  are  as  unreal  as  possible.     But 

this  life  story  of  a  man  of  thought  and  action  is  evidently  a  transcript  of  actual 

experience.     It  is  a  pleasant  as  well  as  deeply  interesting  work,  and  cannot 

fail  to  find  favor  with  the  public. 

Elements  of  Natural  PnaosoPHT.    By  A.  VV.  Spragie.  A.  M.    (With  280  en- 

gravin.'s  |     Huston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.     1S66.     12mo.     pp.368. 

One  of  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  elementary  text-books  on  the 
.•cier.ee  treated  of  we  have  yet  examined.  It  cannot  but  find  favor  with  all 
engaged  in  teaching,  or  in  self  culture. 

The  lit  morocs  Poems  of  Thomas  Hood.  Edited  by  Epes  Saroext.  Boston: 
Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.     1856.     12mo.     pp.  488. 

The  name  of  Hood  is  a  synonym  for  humor— and  a  collection  of  his  genial 
writings  is  a  gilt  that  the  American  public,  with  their  fondness  for  fun,  will 
know  how  to  prize.     The  edition  is  a  beautiful  one. 

The  Panorami,  and  other  Poems.     By  J.  G.  Whittier.     Boston  :  Ticknor  & 

Fields.     1850.     18mo.     pp.  141. 

This  volume  contains  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry  that  Whittier  has 
yet  written.  His  flune  would  be  universal  had  he  not  preferred  to  treat  so 
largely  of  sectional  themes,  and  to  be  the  poet  of  the  North,  rather  than  the 
nation. 

At  Home  and  Abroad.     By  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.     Edited  by  ber  brothen 
Arthur  B.  Filler.     Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.     1856.     12mo.     pp.  466- 
These   ••  things  and  thoughts  on  America  and  Europe  "  from   the  pen  of  the 
most  gifted  woman  America  ever  produced,  will  be  read  with  delight  and  satis- 
faction.    The  descriptions  of  places  ai  d  scenery  are  exceedingly  graphic,  while 
the  portraits  of  European  celebrities  ore  such   as  only  Margaret  Fuller  could 
(1 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Mattresses  stuffed  with  cork  cut  into  little  grains  are  coming 
nto  use  in  New  York.  They  are  soft,  easy  and  light,  and  on  ship- 
board form  very  convenient  life-preservers  The  colored  Bap- 
tist church  at  Sacramento  has  been  disbanded,  on  account  of  divi- 
sions among  its  members. About  100,000  men  are  employed 

directly,  and  40,000  indirectly  bn  English  railroads;  140,000  men 
represent  a  population  of  half  a  million,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  English  nation  depend  upon  railroads 

for  their  subsistence. The  ladies  of  Greenburg,  Indiana,  have 

TOted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  hundred  (selecting,  of  course, 
the  prettiest),  to  visit  all  the  liquor  shops  in  town,  and  try  by 
"kindness  and  affection  to  influence  sellers  to  give  up  the  busi- 
ness."  Captain  Ingrahara,  the  rescuer  of  Kosta,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordinance  and 

Hydrography,  vice  Commodore  Morris,  deceased. Eor  nearly 

forty  years,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Med  hurst,  the  distinguished  Chinese 
scholar  and  indefatigable  missionary,  has  prosecuted  his  labors  in 
the  gospel — first  in  the  Malayan  archipelago,  and  since  the  year 
1843,  in  China  proper.  Having  recently  learned  that  the  pressure 
of  these  labors  had  begun  to  tell  with  serious  effect  upon  his 
health  and  spirits,  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 

have  invited  him  to  revisit  his  native  land. Where  the  last 

syllable  in  the  name  of  a  Chinese  city  is  fou,  it  indicates  that  it  is 
a  city  of  the  first  class  ;  tschon  signifies  the  second  class,  and  hen 
the  third  class.  Cities  with  these  terminations  are  always  sur- 
rounded by  walls. A  company  is  organizing  in  Texas  to  work 

the  silver  mines  near  El  Paso. They  catch  trout  and  pickerel 

in  Canada,  freeze  them  into  blocks  of  ice,  and  restore  them  to  life 

by  warm  water,  at  any  future  place  or  time. Entile  Girardin, 

editor  of  the  Paris  Pressc,  is  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Shep- 
pard,  daughter  of  a  rich  English  widow.  The  belle  Shcppard  used 
to  flirt  with  the  emperor  before  his  marriage  with  Eugenie.  Girar- 
din's  first  wife  died  only  a  short  time  ago;  he  has  two  millions  of 
francs,  and  is  about  forty.     Miss   Shcppard  is  about  twenty  five, 

and  very  pretty. In   reading  by  candle  light,  place  the  candle 

behind  you,  that  the  rays  may  pass  over  your  shoulder  on  the 

book ;  this  will   relieve  the  eyes. A  lady  once  remarked,  that 

*'  carelessness  was  little  better  than  a  half-way  house  between  acci- 
dent and  design." The  Swedenborgians  have  prepared  a  lit- 
urgy for  public  service  ;  and  a  similar  course  of  proceeding  is  being 

favorably  urged  by  other  denominations. Some  lawyers  in 

one  of  the  New  York  courts  were  preparing  themselves  to  make 
long  speeches  upon  a  question  of  costs,  a  few  days  ago.  The 
judge  stopped  them  at  the  beginning,  and  asked  the  amount  of 
the  controversy ;  and  on  learning  that  it  was  only  two  dollars, 
took  out  his  wallet,  paid  the  amount,  and  ordered  the  clerk  to  call 

the  next  case. The  scientific  world  will   learn  with  regret  the 

death  of  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Von  Biela,  which  took  place 

at  Venice,  on  the  18th  of  February,  in  his  74th  year. Punch 

•ays,  "  The  queen  of  Spain,  touched  by  a  sense  of  the  late  cold 
weather,  has  just  given  a  new  cloak,  ornamented  with  garnets  to 
the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  reals,  to  '  a  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin of  Sorrows.'  There  arc  many  sorrowful  virgins  in  England, 
children  and  orphans  of  Spanish  bondholders,  who  would  feel 
obliged  to  her  majesty  for  a  similar  amount  of  reals  to  be  bestowed 

upon  sorrows,  not  in  stone,  but  in  flesh  and  blood." Professor 

Anderson's  "great  trick"  seems  to  be  to  make  a  theatre  disap- 
pear, as  three  have  been  burnt  under  his  management. Rev. 

Adolphe  Monod  is  described  as  the  flower  of  the  evangelical  clergy 
of  Paris.  He  has  extraordinary  pulpit  talents,  adorned  with  a 
rare  degree  of  humility,  devotion  and  spirituality;  and  competent 
judges  regard  him  as  the  best  living  preacher  of  France — an  opin- 
ion which  even  the  celebrated  Catholic  orator,  Father  Lacordaire, 
is  said  to  entertain.  His  voice  is  of  singular  sweetness  and  har- 
mony, and  his  pronunciation  of  the  French  language  cannot  be 

surpassed. John  Dryden,  who  received  thirty-one  wounds  in 

one  day,  at  the  storming  of  Sebastopol,  is  entirely  recovered,  and 
again  doing  duty. 


iUagsibc  ©otljtringa. 


Balloon  Skirts. — In  Paris,  some  inventive  genius  has  con- 
trived a  new  sort  of  airtight  skirt,  which  the  wearer  can  inflate  at 
pleasure  by  breathing  into  a  gutta  percha  tube.  The  robe  thus 
remains  in  a  state  of  collapse  when  the  lady  is  riding  to  a  ball  and 
requires  room  to  scat  herself,  but  is  expanded  to  full  size  when 
she  enters  the  salon.  We  should  think  the  husbands  of  the  mar- 
ried might  blow  them  up  for  such  ridiculous  extravagance.  A 
gentleman  out  west  lately  invited  a  lady  to  ride  with  him  ;  but 
finding  her  dress  occupied  the  whole  of  the  vehicle,  he  mounted 
the  horse  and  rode  off  a  la  pDstilion  of  Longiumcau,  who  was 
"such  a  beau." 


E  Pluribus  I'xim. — "Can  you  hexplain  the  meaning  of 
those  French  words  that  are  hissuing  from  that  beagle's  mouth  ?" 
asked  a  John  Bull,  looking  at  an  American  standard,  of  a  Yan- 
kee sailor.  "Why,  douse  my  toplights,  where  did  you  go  to 
school  V  replied  Jack.  "  I  thought  everybody  knew —  We're  all 
flying  to  glory .'" 


-■t  »»»  ► 


Noisy  Carrier's  Book  and  Stationery  Co..  No.  77  I.ono  Wharf.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal. — Incorporated  according  to  an  act  of  tbe  Legislature  of  California, 
January  1.  1855.  Cbarles  1'.  Kimball.  President  —Trustees— Charles  P. 
Kimball,  Thomas  N.  Uibben,  (i.  B.  llaywood.— Charles  Ualacar,  Agent,  Sew 
York.  3— 8m 


Peaches. — Don't  be  afraid.  We  shall  have  a  fine  crop  of  this 
glorious  fruit  this  year,  and  no  mistake.  Our  reputation  as 
prophet  on  it. 


.foreign  Jtema. 


4    ■•-•-   ► 


Indians. — The  Minnesota  Pioneer  goes   in   for  granting   In- 
dians land  to  settle  on,  in  order  to  civilize  and  keep  them  quiet. 


New  guano  islands  have  been  discovered  in  the  Pacific. 
The  Indians  of  Minnesota  have  suffered  much  from  famine  dur- 
ing the  last  winter. 

Sugar  lands  in  Texas  can  be  obtained  at  from  three  to  eight 
dollars  per  acre. 

Petitions  arc  Boodinga  the  New  York  Legislature  asking  the 
right  of  elective  franchise  to  women. 

The  Rev.  Eleazcr  Williams,  "  Dauphin  of  France,"  is  in  Wash- 
ington, oppressed  by  illness,  age  and  penury. 

Van  Amburgh  has  nearly  completed  arrangements  for  a  first- 
rate  equestrian  company,  to  be  exhibited  in  this  country. 

The  authorities  of  Syracuse  have  offered  a  reward  of  $3000  for 
the  detection  of  incendiaries. 

Indian  depredations  continue  on  the  Texas  frontier,  and  aparty 
is  organized  to  follow  them  into  Mexico. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  acknowledges  the  receiptof 
a  donation  of  S400  from  a  lady  in  Connecticut. 

The  Portsmouth  (  Va.)  Transcript  publishes  the  names  of  1077 
persons  who  died  in  that  place  last  summer. 

The  clipper  ship  Wild  Wave,  of  Bo-ton,  lately  finished  a  voy- 
age of  24,000  miles,  which  she  accomplished  in  199  days. 

Daniel  Bowen,  the  oldest  printer  in  the  United  States,  died 
recently  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age. 

Father  O'Callahan,  Catholic  priest  at  Holyoke,  has  published  a 
book  against  usury,  or  the  taking  or  giving  of  any  interest  what- 
ever. 

By  sowing  nitrate  of  soda,  in  small  quantities,  in  showery  wea- 
ther, under  trees,  or  either  in  bald  or  rank  places,  a  most  beauti- 
ful verdure  will  be  obtained. 

It  is  said  that  a  "  crack  "  sailor  is  coming  over  from  England, 
during  the  approaching  yachting  season,  to  contest  the  champion- 
ship of  the  New  York  fleet. 

The  pages  in  Congress  receive  sixty-two  dollars  per  month  for 
dancing  attendance  on  the  members  of  Congress.  The  man  who 
makes  the  fire  gets  three  dollars  per  day. 

The  citizens  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  have  agreed  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment over  the  remains  of  the  physicians  and  nurses  who  fell  by 
the  epidemic  there  last  season. 

The  common  strawberry  is  a  natural  dentrince,  and  its  juice, 
without  any  preparation,  dissolves  the  calcareous  incrustations  of 
the  teeth,  and  renders  the  breath  sweet  and  agreeable. 

The  Bangor  Whig  says  that  many  cf  the  old  and  some  of  tho 
young  plum  trees  in  that  vicinity  have  been  killed,  and  others 
seriously  injured,  during  the  last  winter. 

The  late  Henry  Parish,  of  New  York,  left  by  his  will  the  sum 
of  $50,000  to  various  benevolent  institutions.  Among  them  was 
$10,000  to  the  American  Bible  Society. 

The  Vicksburgh  and  Texas  Railroad,  now  in  progress,  does 
not  vary  three  miles  from  an  air  line  throughout  its  entire  length, 
which  is  190  miles. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Whitley,  tho  artist,  has  sailed  for  Europe.  He  pur- 
poses delivering  a  course  of  lectures  in  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  his  native  country,  ere  he  returns  to  America. 

A  child  of  Mr.  George  Atkins  of  South  Gardiner,  aged  about 
nine  months,  vomited  up  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pins,  recently. 
The  story  seems  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  authenticated  by  the 
Gardiner  Transcript.     The  child  is  doing  well. 

A  young  gentleman  named  Porter,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  took 
arsenic,  lately.  Ho  had  a  love  affair,  and  took  this  method  and 
medicine  to  get  out  of  it.  Of  the  medicine,  however,  he  did  not 
take  enough,  and  still  lives  to  lament  and  to  be  laughed  at. 

We  learn  that,  about  the  12th  of  February,  Isle  au  Sal,  Cape 
de  Verds,  was  healthy  for  humans,  but  cattle  were  dying  for  want 
of  water,  which  was  terribly  scarce,  no  rain  having  fallen  for  four 
years ! 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire, 
lately,  but  was  saved  from  destruction.  The  wadding  of  a  jrun, 
fired  during  tho  performance  of  a  pantomime  the  previous  evening, 
had  lodged  upon  and  fired  one  of  the  beams  of  the  flies. 

According  to  the  London  Medical  Times,  the  highest  rates  of 
mortality  are  found  among  the  butchers.  The  writer  states  that 
the  red  injected  face  of  the  butcher  has  produced  a  wrong  idea  as 
to  the  healthy  nature  of  his  occupation.  But  this  idea  has  been 
corrected  by  careful  observation,  and  an  analysis  of  the  last  census. 
During  the  assault  on  the  Redan,  an  English  officer  was  about 
being  bayoneted,  when  he  caught  the  hand  of  a  Russian  officer 
and  gave  him  the  Masonic  grip.  The  Russian  at  once  struck  up 
the  threatening  bayonet,  led  his  newly  found  brother  to  the  rear, 
and  treated  him  with  all  the  kindness  of  a  mason. 

Mr.  Wood,  the  American  Consul  for  Syria,  writes  to.thc  Boston 
Traveller  that  fifty  boxes  of  the  monuments  of  disinterred  Nine- 
veh, procured  for  different  New  England  colleges,  reached  Beirut 
in  October  last,  and  will  be  despatched  by  the  first  vessel  which 
sails  from  there  in  the  spring. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  just  now  agitated  by  a  warm  discus- 
sion of  their  chief  doctrinal  symbols.  Some  wish  to  retain  the 
venerable  Augsburg  Confession  intact  as  the  formal  basis  of  doc- 
trine, while  others  desire  to  introduce  what  is  called  the  Definite 
Platform,  which  denies  certain  errors  supposed  to  be  implied  in 
the  old  confession. 

A  gentleman  who  was  born  in  Detroit,  and  is  now  74  years  of 
age,  informs  the  Monroe  Commercial  that  the  winter  of  1812  was 
colder  than  the  last.  The  ice  in  the  lake  was  three  feet  thick,  and 
closed  up  some  of  the  harbors  till  May.  Ten  years  previous  to 
that  time,  the  winter  was  still  colder  ;  and  one  winter,  he  recollects, 
the  snow  was  three  or  four  feet  deep  on  a  level. 

During  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  a  Russian  shell  buried  itself  in 
the  side  of  a  hill  without  the  city,  and  opened  a  spring.  A  little 
fountain  bubbled  forth  where  the  cannon  shot  had  (alien,  and  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  siege  alibi  ded  to  the  thirsty  troops  who 
were  stationed  in  the  vicinity  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  cold 
water. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Pierce,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  recently  stopped  by 
two  gentlemanly  highwaymen,  and  requested  to  "  shell  out." 
Handing  them  a  roll  of  bills,  they  bid  him  "good  night."  The 
roll  of  bills  was  composed  of  broken  bank  notes  ! — the  mean 
scamp  having  defrauded  the  gentlemen  out  of  S2000  in  good 
money  and  two  gold  watches  ! 

There  are  now  1800  Protestant  pastors  in  Holland,  of  whom 
1600  belong  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  The  latter  was 
once  and  for  a  long  time  the  established  church  of  Holland,  and 
the  only  one  which  had  the  favor  of  tho  State  ;  but  now,  three 
others — the  Lutherans,  the  Remonstrants,  and  the  Mennonites, — 
share  that  favor.  Even  the  Roman  Catholias  receive  the  aid  of 
the  government  in  the  maintenance  of  their  churches. 


It  is  said  that  there  are  250,000  laborers  in  the  English  mines 
r,  if  at  all,  see  the  light  of  day. 

M.  Lamartine  is  said  to  be  revising  for  the  press  a  new  volume 
of  poems,  entitled  "  Des  Illusions." 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was,  on  the  21st  of  January,  pro- 
claimed in  Moldavia,  and  laws  for  its  regulation  published. 

An  Admiralty  Circular  has  been  issued  in  England  stating  that 
"  it  is  their  lord?  hips' desire  that  officers  of  the  nary  should  not 
wear  beards  or  moustaches  on  board  her  majesty's  ships." 

M.  de  Girardin  is  said  to  be  about  to  re-issue  his  well-known 
essay  entitled  "  Peace,"  in  which  he  calls  for  <he  immediate  de- 
struction of  Gibraltar. 

There  are  twelve  newspapers  published  in  Constantinople,  seve- 
ral of  them  having  unpronounceable  Turkish,  Greek  and  Bulga- 
rian names. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  "  desiring  to  recognize  tbe  services 
which  Baron  de  Rothschild  has  rendered  to  the  State,"  has  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  decoration  of  the  Second  Class  of  the  Iroa 
Crown. 

The  French  government  has  decided  on  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Sairbruck  to  Treves,  and  another  to  tha  frontier  of 
Luxembourg ;  application  has  been  made  to  the  Chambers  for  a 
credit  for  this  purpose. 

The  merchants  of  Liverpool  are  making  efforts  to  adorn  with 
chefs-d'inuvre  of  sculpture  St.  George's  Hall.  Statues  of  Peel  and 
Stephenson  are  already  pi  iced  ;  and  they  have  now  invited  twelve 
of  the  most  eminent  English  sculptors  to  send  in  models  for  a 
statue  of  Archdeacon  Brooks.  The  sum  named  for  tho  work  is 
£1750. 

SantJS  of  ©olb. 


....   Modesty  is  of  the  color  of  virtue. — Diogenes. 

...  No  metaphysician  ever  felt  the  deficiency  of  words  as 
much  as  the  grateful. — Lacon. 

....  The  things  which  are  remembered  are  few  and  unimpor- 
tant compared  with  those  which  are  forgotten. —  rVigglesworth. 

....  The  seasons,  like  ourselves,  teach  their  course  by  some- 
thing of  beauty,  or  of  glory,  that  is  left  behind  — Bui 

....  Few  take  care  to  live  well,  but  many  to  live  long:  though 
it  is  in  everybody's  power  to  do  the  former,  but  in  no  man's  power 
to  do  the  latter. —  Thomas  Fuller. 

....  It  is  fitter  for  youth  to  learn  than  to  teach,  and  for  age  to 
teach  than  learn ;  and  yet  fitter  for  an  old  man  to  learn  than  to  be 
ignorant. —  1  'aurenargues. 

....  He  who  pleases  himself,  without  injuring  his  neighbor,  is 
quite  as  likely  to  please  half  the  world,  as  he  who  vainly  strives  to 
please  the  world  — Bacon. 

....  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  whimsically  dismal  figure 
in  nature  than  a  man  of  real  modesty  who  assumes  an  air  of  im- 
pudence.— Goldsmith, 

....  A  man  who  has  no  enemies  ought  to  have  very  faithful 
friends,  and  one  who  has  no  such  friends  ought  not  to  think  it  a 
calamity  that  he  has  enemies  to  be  his  effectual  monitors. — Carlyle. 

....  A  winged  word  hath  struck  ineradicably  in  a  million  hearts, 
and  envenomed  every  hour  throughout  their  hard  pulsation.  On 
a  winged  word  hath  hung  the  destiny  of  nations. — Landor. 

....  A  troubled  mind  is  often  relieved  by  maintaining  a  cheer- 
ful demeanor.  The  effort  withdraws  its  attention  from  the  canse 
of  pain,  and  the  cheerfulness  which  it  promotes  in  others  extends 
by  sympathy  to  itself. —  Wigglesuorth. 


lobr'a  Buogct. 


Why  are  good  resolutions  like  fainting  ladies  ?  Because  they 
want  "carrying  out." 

Advice  to  an  editor  is  like  wit  to  a  millionaire,  or  modesty  in  a 
ballet  dancer — a  little  of  it  goes  a  great  way. 

We  often  hear  of  a  man  "  being  in  advance  of  his  age,"  but 
who  ever  heard  of  a  woman  being  in  the  same  predicament  ? 

Sweddlepipes  thinks  that  instead  of  giving  credit  to  whom  it  is 
due,  the  cash  had  better  be  paid.  Rather  impertinent,  Mr.  Sweddle. 

A  facetious  tradesman  in  Worcester,  after  having  repeatedly 
announced  that  he  was  selling  off',  has  now  placarded  his  house  with 
bills  stating  that  he  is  selling  on  ! 

Apple-dealer  to  pilfering  youth — "  Young  man,  drop  that  apple 
and  start  I"  Boy — "  Certainly,  but  I  thought  you  always  gave 
samples  to  customers." 

"  I  shall  be  at  home  next  Sunday  night,"  a  young  lady  said,  as 
she  followed  her  beau  to  the  door,  who  seemed  to  be  wavering  in 
his  attachment.     "  So  shall  I,"  was  his  reply. 

A  priest  once  said,  in  addressing  his  flock  : — "Marry  a  pint  of 
rum  to  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  there  will  spring 
from  the  union  a  whole  family  of  shillelahs  and  broken  heads." 

A  Western  writer  thinks  if  the  proper  way  of  spelling  tho'  is 
"  though,"  and  ate  "  eight,"  and  bo  "  beau,"  the  proper  way  of 
spelling  potatoes  is  "  poughteighteaux."  .  The  new  way  of  spelling 
softly  is  '' psoughtlcigh." 

When  Edward  Everett  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  before 
leaving  Boston,  Judge  Story  gave  as  a  sentiment :  "  Genius  is 
sure  to  be  rewarded  where  Everett  goes."  Mr.  Everett  respond- 
ed :  "  Law,  equity  and  jurisprudence — no  efforts  can  raise  them 
above  one  Story." 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  M'scrllaneons  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original 
written  expressly  for  the  piper      In  polities,  ami  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
is  strirtly  neutr.il ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  roR  toe  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  aro 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  xajmotu 
size. for  the  instruction  and  amusement  ofthe  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
t  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfert  system  that  experience  ran  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paprr.  the  present  circulation  of  which  fir  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  •'  Ballou's  1'ictorial." 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  beautiful  emblematic  scene  below  is  from  a  drawing  by 
Billings,  designed  expressly  for  our  paper.  At  the  top  of  the 
sketch  are  the  State  arms — a  shield  with  a  delineation  of  a  penin- 
sula, on  which  are  a  tent,  a  volunteer  soldier  and  an  American 
flag,  surmounted  by  tho  American  eagle  and  supported  by  two 
itags.  The  mottoes  are  "Tuebor"  (I  will  defend),  and  "Si 
quscris  peninsulam  amoenam,  circumspice  (If  you  seek  a  pleasant 
peninsula,  look  around  you).  Below  arc  two  Indian  women  pre- 
paring the  land  with  their  wooden  picks,  for  receiving  the  corn  a 
third  is  sowing.  On  one  side  two  Indians  are  carrying  a  canoe 
upon  their  shoulders — on  the  other  are  seen  steamboats  and  sail- 
ing vessels,  with  haymakers  at  work,  thus  contrasting  the  arts  of 
eivilization  with  those  of  savage  life.  Michigan  was  formerly  a 
portion  of  the  "  Northwest  Territory."  It  was  partially  explor- 
ed by  French  traders  from  Canada  in  1640,  and  the  first  settle- 
ment was  formed  at  Detroit,  in  1670.   In  the  peace  of  1763,  Eng- 


land obtained  possession  of  it,  and  ceded  it  to  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  our  revolutionary  war.  Michigan  proper,  by  which 
the  larger  of  the  two  peninsulas  comprised  in  the  State  is  known, 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  surface.  The  northern  half  is  still 
scantily  populated,  as  its  soil  is  considered  inferior  to  the  south- 
ern. In  the  settled  parts  the  rich  soil  yields  a  large  return  to 
agricultural  labor.  The  forests  embrace  a  great  many  varieties  of 
trees.  There  are  several  rivers  flowing  into  the  great  lakes  on 
which  the  State  borders.  The  Central  and  Southern  railroads  are 
doing  much  to  develop  the  wealth  of  Michigan.  Copper,  iron 
and  lead  exist  abundantly  in  this  State.  Several  millions  of  cap- 
ital are  employed  in  manufactures — and  there  are  immense  ex- 
ports of  flour  from  this  State.  There  are  still  a  considerable 
number  of  Indians  within  its  borders.  The  white  population  is 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  various  lands  and  races,  like 
that  of  the  other  North-western  States — and  consequently  there 
are   found   a  number  of  different  religious    denominations,  the 


Methodists  being  the  most  numerous.  The  population  is  about 
400,000.  Superficial  area  of  the  State,  including  36,000  square 
miles  of  water  surface,  is  about  92,500  square  miles.  The  seat 
of  government  is  located  permanently  at  Lansing,  Ingham  coun- 
ty. The  income  of  the  State  largely  exceeds  its  current  expen- 
ditures. There  are  3097  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  educa- 
tion is  liberally  provided  for.  A  State  Normal  School  went  into 
operation  at  Ypsilanti,  in  1853.  The  Michigan  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  is  at  Kalamazoo,  and  the  Michigan  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane  at  Flint.  The  State  Prison  is  at  Jackson  ; 
in  1852,  the  income  of  the  prison  dnring  tho  year  was  $25,487  80; 
the  expenditures,  S25.042  07.  Average  number  of  convicts,  210. 
Solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  State  Prison  for  life 
has  been  substituted  for  the  death  penalty  for  murder,  in  this 
State.  About  825,000  are  expended  annually  for  the  relief  of 
paupers ;  while  at  the  same  time  other  public  charities  are  well 
and  efficiently  sustained. 
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CALYPSO,  THE    WANDERER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  WAR. 


BY    T.    BLRLINOAME    ROSS. 


[COKTINUED.] 


CHAPTER  III.— [coxtixued.] 

The  pirates  who  stood  ready  at  their  puns,  now  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  drop  their  matches  and  seize  their  cutlasses.  Clarence 
Howard  was  the  iirst  man  to  gain  the  pirate's  deck,  and  with  the 
first  sweep  of  his  good  sword  the  pirate  lieutenant  fell.  The 
crew  of  the  Lone  Star  numbered  forty-two  souls  all  told,  while 
the  Mexican  had  sixty;  though  our  Yankee  tars  found  about  a 
dozen  of  them  already  killed.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment 
for  the  schooner's  crew  to  gain  the  deck  of  the  brig,  and  when 
once  there  they  went  into  the  work  with  a  power  of  purpose 
which  was  irresistible.  The  Mexicans  were  bold  men,  but  they 
could  not  withstand  the  strange,  reckless  bravery  which  met  them 
now.  There  arc  peculiarities  of  physical  bravery  other  than  the 
mere  brute  force  and  science  of  anus — there  is  the  power  of  con- 
scious right,  and  the  knowledge  of  moral  superiority ;  and  then 
there  is  much  in  the  prestige  of  one's  nationality.  At  all  events 
the  noble  men  of  the  Lone  Star  seemed  almost  like  warriors  in- 
spired. Wherever  their  blows  fell,  death  was  sure  to  follow,  and 
ere  long  the  enemy  began  to  give  way. 

From  the  first  of  the  engagement  Howard  tried  to  find  Jilok 
Tudel,  and  he  succeeded  at  length  in  doing  so  ;  but  ere  they 
could  cross  their  swords,  some  of  the  Mexicans  cried  out  for 
quarter. 

"Never!"  shouted  Tudel,  in  blind  rage.  "Fight  to  the  death, 
every  man  of  you.  By  the  cross,  the  first  man  who  flinches  shall 
fall  by  my  own  hand  !     Now,  senor  capitan,  you  have  found  me." 

This  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  fainting  pirates  to  come  up 
to  the  work  again,  but  it  also  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Yan- 
kees to  brace  up  their  nerves  with  new  force.  As  Tudel  spoke 
that  last  sentence,  he  crossed  swords  with  Clarence  Howard  ;  the 
pistols  had  all  been  fired,  and  the  combat  now  was  with  cutlasses 
alone.  At  the  first  stroke  Clarence  knocked  his  antagonist's 
sword  down,  and  would  have  passed  his  own  weapon  through  the 
villain's  body,  had  not  one  of  the  Mexican  men,  who  chanced  to 
stand  near,  knocked  it  down.  That  moment  would  have  been  the 
young  captain's  last  but  for  the  faithful  Peter.  The  boy  had 
been  ordered  to  remain  on  board  the  schooner,  but  as  the  fight 
progressed,  his  burning  patriotism  overcame  all  other  consider- 
ations, and  seizing  a  pistol  and  cutlass,  he  leaped  upon  the  pi- 
rate's deck.  He  sprang  upon  the  quarter- rail,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  see  his  commander's  sword  knocked  down  and  the  point 
of  the  enemy's  sword  at  his  breast.  With  a  lightning-like  mo- 
tion, but  with  a  steady  nerve,  the  boy  raised  his  pistol  and  shot 
the  Mexican  dead.  Howard  saw  the  movement,  and  with  a  nod 
of  gratitude  to  his  boy  he  returned  to  the  conflict.  Tudel  had 
regained  his  guard,  and  his  next  blow  was  a  downward  cut, 
aiming  at  his  antagonist's  head.  Quick  as  thought  Clarence 
sprung  forward  and  caught  the  coming  blow  upon  his  left  arm, 
reaching  far  enough  in  to  take  the  hilt  upon  his  arm  instead  of 
the  blade.  The  movement  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  sudden, 
for  the  Mexican  had  never  before  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
warding  a  sword  blow  with  the  naked  arm ;  the  force  of  the  blow 
staggered  him,  and  with  one  smart  blow  of  his  pommel,  Clarence 
felled  him  upon  the  deck. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed  cry  for  quarters,  and  at  the 
word  from  the  Yankee  captain,  the  combat  ceased.  Tudel  had 
only  been  stunned  by  the  effects  of  the  blow,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  be  secured,  Howard  turned  his  attention  to  the  crew  ;  the 
deck  was  all  covered  with  blood,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  dying  were  loud  and  agonizing. 

"  Take  them  as  they  come,"  said  Howard.  "  To  those  who 
suffer  most,  whether  friend  or  foe,  render  the  first  assistance ;  the 
battle  is  ended,  and  we  may  find  use  for  mercy  now." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A      DIRE      MISHAP. 


The  conflict  on  the  pirate's  deck  had  been  a  sharp  and  severe 
one.  Weapons  of  death  had  there  been  used  by  those  who  meant 
a  death  for  every  blow,  and  the  carnage  had  been  extensive  in 
view  of  the  numbers  engaged.  Out  of  sixty-one  men  who  had 
composed  tho  crew  of  the  brig,  only  twenty-two  were  now  alive, 
and  several  of  those  wcro  severely  wounded.  Tho  Americans 
had  lost  but  thirteen  men,  and  only  two  were  seriously  wounded. 
This  was  a  great  loss  from  such  a  crew,  but  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, tho  surprise,  if  any,  should  be  that  there  were  not 
more  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  dead  could  bo  buried  the  brig  was  rendered  fit 
for  sailing,  and  having  put  a  crew  on  board  sufficient  to  sail  her, 
Captain  Howard  shaped  his  course  for  Galveston.  The  prisoners 
were  all  confined  on  board  the  schooner,  where  most  of  them 
spent  their  time  in  cursing  their  captors  ;  and  those  who  could 
manage  to  pronounce  a  few  English  oaths,  entered  into  a  practi- 
cal use  of  the  language  with  peculiar  zeal.  But  they  did  not 
manage  to  arouse  much  anger  in  the  bosoms  of  their  captors,  for 
there  was  something  so  supremely  foolish  and  ridiculous  in  tho 
labored  utterance  of  tho  oaths   in  abominable  English,  that  the 


brave  fellows  were  more  inclined  to  pity  and  smile  than  anything 
else. 

Jilok  Tudel  was  a  man  not  far  from  forty  years  of  age ;  tall 
and  stout,  and  with  a  complexion  almost  as  dark  as  an  In- 
dian's. He  was  a  lepero  by  birth  and  education,  and  after  many 
years  of  villany  upon  the  land,  he  betook  himself  to  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  as  a  more  extended  and  profitable  field  of  labor.  He 
possessed  a  face  of  more  internal  meaning  than  generally  belongs 
to  the  miserablo  leperos  of  Mexico,  and  there  was  much  intelli- 
gence in  the  flash  of  his  large,  dark  eyes.  But  the  look  of  bru- 
tal excess  which  marked  his  face  overcame  all  other  expressions, 
and  at  once  stamped  him  as  a  man  whose  only  guide  in  life  was 
the  lowest  of  human  passions.  He  was  confined  upon  the  after 
part  of  the  berth-deck,  and  ho  might  have  been  allowed  the  free- 
dom of  the  schooner,  had  ho  not  made  use  of  the  most  murder- 
ous threats  when  he  was  first  confined. 

Clarence  Howard  gazed  upon  this  man,  and  wondered  if  it  was 
possible  that  Antonio  St.  Marc  had  agreed  that  his  sweet  child 
should  marry  with  such  a  being.  He  had  begun  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  wandering  woman's  assertions,  when  new  proof  camo 
from  the  man's  own  lips. 

One  iftctnoon  the  young  captain  went  down  upon  the  berth- 
deck  to  see  how  his  prisoner  came  on,  and  after  he  had  gazed 
awhile  upon  Tudel,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  turning  away,  the 
latter  spoke. 

"  Senor  capitan,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me  *" 
"  I  mean  to  deliver  you  up   to  tho  authorities  at  Galveston," 
was  Howard's  reply. 

"  But  there  is  no  military  station  there." 
"  There  is  enough  for  our  purpose." 

"  But  look  ye,  senor — give  me  my  liberty,  and  I  swear  to  you 
that  three  Americans  shall  be  given  up  to  you  in  exchange." 

"But  why  should  I  set  you  at  liberty  more  than  the  rest  of  my 
prisoners  V 

"  For  a  very  good  reason,  senor.  I  am  rich  enough  now  to 
live  without  more  labor,  so  if  I  give  you  my  promise  that  I  will 
not  trouble  your  countrymen  any  more,  circumstances  will  not 
force  me  to  break  my  word.  And  there  is  another  reason,  senor, 
which,  if  you  are  a  reasonable  man  and  possess  a  kind  heart,  will 
move  you.  In  the  city  of  my  home  there  is  a  fair  maiden  who  is 
waiting  anxiously  the  return  of  her  lover.  She  asks  even  now 
for  the  husband  whom  you  would  keep  from  her." 

"  Ah,  senor,"  uttered  Clarence,  with  a  strangely  fluttering  heart, 
"  and  are  you  sure  the  maiden  waits  for  you  ?" 
"  I  am,  senor  capitan." 

"  Is  she  a  young  girl,  or  have  your  affections  fallen  upon  one 
near  your  own  age  ?"  asked  Clarence,  lightly. 

"  In  our  land  we  do  not  force  the  cooler  matrons  of  advanced 
years  into  the  silken  bonds.  No,  senor — she  is  not  only  a  young 
girl,  but  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  Vera  Cruz.  Perhaps  you  may 
have  heard  of  the  Senor  Antonio  St.  Marc  1" 

"  I  have  heard  of  him,"  was  Clarence's  reply,  given  in  a  calm, 
low  tone,  for  he  would  not  reveal  his  own  feelings  in  the  matter. 
"  He  is  a  very  wealthy  man,  if  I  mistake  not." 

"  Yes,  senor — not  only  wealthy,  but  of  much  influence.  If 
you  will  set  me  free,  you  shall  have  three  American  prisoners  in 
exchange." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  pry  into  your  secrets,  senor,"  returned  How- 
ard ;  "  but  still  it  appears  to  me  that  the  maiden  has  chosen  rather 
strangely." 
"  Eh  V' 

"  You  cannot  fail  to  understand  me,"  resumed  the  young  cap- 
tain, unmoved.  "  Surely  your  past  life  has  not  been  one  to  at- 
tract the  respect  of  a  virtuous  girl." 

For  the  moment  Tudel  seemed  inclined  to'  be  angry  at  this,  but 
he  quickly  overcame  the  emotion,  and  assuming  a  smile,  he  said  : 
"O,  you  don't  understand  the  nature  of  our  impulsive,  warm- 
hearted girls.  If  a  man  is  brave  and  true,  they  seldom  ask  wheth- 
er he  stained  his  sword  on  the  field,  in  the  chapparal,  or  on  tho 
sea.  But  you  will  exchange  me !" 
"Where  <" 

"  Why — you  have  my  word  that  three  prisoners  shall  bo  re- 
leased the  moment  I  reach  Vera  Cruz." 

"  I  rather  guess  I  shall  leave  that  matter  to  bo  decided  by  our 
supreme  court  at  Galveston." 

"  Eh  ?     Your  supreme — court  ?    What  do  you  mean  by  that  V 
"  Simply  that  we  arc  not  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  pirates  exact- 
ly in  the  same  light  that  we  do  prisoners  of  war." 

"Pirates,  senor  I"  gasped  the  wretch,  turning  pale.  "  You  do 
not  mean  that  you  regard  me  as  such  V 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Jilok  Tudel,  I  cannot  regard  you  as  anything 
else." 

"  But — but — I  have  a  regular  commission  from  my  govern- 
ment." 

"  Perhaps  you  have — and  yet  you  are  but  a  pirate,  after  all. 
You  have  been  only  a  pirate  these  six  or  seven  years.  We  will 
place  you  in  the  keeping  of  the  authorities  at  Galveston,  and  if 
you  can  make  them  believe  that  you  are  an  honest  man,  you  aro 
at  liberty  to  do  so." 

With  these  words  Captain  Howard  turned  away,  for  at  that 
moment,  just  as  he  ceased  speaking,  one  of  the  lookouts  reported 
land  ahead.  The  captive  pirate  chieftain  uttered  some  dreadful 
threats  as  his  captor  turned  away,  but  they  were  hot  noticed.  It 
proved  to  be  Galveston  Island  which  had  thus  been  reported,  and 
before  dark  the  schooner  was  safely  anchored  in  the  bay,  witli  her 
prize  alongside ;  and  as  soon  as  it  became  known  on  shore  that 
the  notorious  pirate  had  been  captured,  the  water's  edge  was 
lined  with  enthusiastic  men,  women,  and  children,  who  came 
down  to  make  known  their  opinion  in  the  matter,  by  shouting, 
and  throwing  up  hats  and  kerchiefs,  and  other  demonstrations. 


Captain  Howard  went  on  shore  at  once  and  reported  his  suc- 
cess, but  as  it  was  then  near  night,  it  was  arranged  that  the  pris- 
oners should  not  be  brought  off  until  morning.  Clarence  remain- 
ed on  shore  until  nine  o'clock,  and  then  returned  to  his  schooner. 
He  went  down  upon  the  berth-deck  and  saw  that  Tudel  was  safe 
and  having  been  assured  that  tho  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  like- 
wise safe,  and  having  given  orders  for  the  keeping  up  of  a  strict 
guard  during  the  night,  be  retired  to  his  cabin.  It  was  now  near 
ten  o'clock,  and  not  feeling  very  sleepy  he  sat  down  to  overhaul 
the  budget  of  newspapers  he  had  received. 

The  schooner  was  anchored  about  half  a  mile  from  tho  shore 
and  the  sentinels  had  strict  orders  to  keep  all  boats  off  during  the 
night.  It  was  near  midnight,  and  yet  the  young  captain  sat  at 
his  tabic  engaged  in  reading  the  newspapers.  There  was  much 
of  exciting  news  that  interested  him,  and  he  thought  not  of  hia 
bed.  He  sat  thus,  just  finishing  a  long  article  on  the  subject  of 
the  war,  when  he  thought  ho  heard  a  dipping  sound  close  under 
the  stern.  He  arose  and  went  to  the  after  part  of  the  cabin, 
and  opened  one  of  the  windows  and  looked  out ;  the  moon  wag 
hidden  behind  a  dark  mass  of  clouds,  and  the  water  was  dark; 
though  an  object  of  any  respectable  size  could  have  been  seen  at 
some  distance.  Ho  looked  carefully  about  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  he  could  see  nothing,  so  he  returned  to  his  table 
and  sat  down.  But  as  he  finished  the  article  upon  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  he  began  to  feel  his  lids  droop,  and  he  put  up  his 
papers  and  prepared  to  retire. 

There  was  a  hanging  lamp  in  the  cabin,  and  having  turned 
this  down,  so  that  the  flame  gave  but  a  faint  glimmer,  the  cap- 
tain turned  in.  He  had  hardly  placed  his  head  upon  his  pillow, 
when  he  was  startled  by  hearing  another  unusual  sound  in  tho 
water  under  the  stern.  He  knew  this  could  be  no  ripple  of  the 
waves,  as  he  had  thought  before,  and  quickly  leaping  from 
his  berth  he  sprang  to  the  window  and  looked  out  again.  The 
moon  was  still  behind  tho  clouds,  but  Howard  could  plainly  see 
a  dim  object  moving  away  from  the  vessel.  He  sprang  back  to 
his  berth  and  seized  his  pistols,  but  before  he  could  regain  the 
window,  the  lookout  upon  the  poop  hailed  the  suspicious  object. 
However,  the  captain  hastened  to  the  window  and  cried  out  him- 
self; he  was  sure  now,  that  it  was  a  man  swimming  away. 

"  Stop  !  stop  I"  he  cried.     "  Stop,  or  I'll  shoot  you !" 

But  the  object  did  not  stop.  On  the  contrary,  it  moved  off 
with  increased  speed,  so  that  there  was  no  more  doubt  about  its 
identity.  The  captain  fired  both  his  pistols,  but  without  seeming 
effect ;  and  in  a  moment  more  the  man  upon  tho  poop  fired. 
Howard  now  rushed  on  deck  to  find  what  was  the  matter,  and  as 
he  reached  the  poop  he  found  some  half-dozen  of  the  watch  gazing 
over  the  taffrail. 

"  What  is  it  !"  the  captain  cried,  as  he  came  up.  "  Fire  !  fire  1 
— down  into  the  cutter  and  bring  it  alongside — quick  !  Mr. 
Hart,  are  your  prisoners  all  safe  1" 

"  Yes,  sir — every  one  of  them." 

"  And  where  is  Tudel  ?     Is  he,  too,  safe  !" 

"  Nathans  is  with  him,  sir,"  returned  Hart. 

"  Somebody  is  leaving  the  schooner.  Man  the  cutter,  sir,  at 
once,  and  I  will  go  below  and  see  Nathans." 

Tints  speaking — three  muskets  having  been  fired  at  the  depart- 
ing object — Captain  Howard  hastened  below,  going  down  by  way 
of  the  main  hatch.  lie  had  not  got  more  than  half  way  down 
before  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  light  upon  the  deck,  the 
great  lantern  which  usually  burned  close  by  the  hatchway,  having 
gone  out.  At  the  same  moment,  too,  he  was  run  into  by  some 
one  who  was  coming  up  from  below. 

"  Who's  this  1"  asked  Howard. 

"  It's  me,  sir,"  uttered  a  frightened  voice. 

"  And  who  is  me?" 

"  Jackson,  sir.  The  lantern's  gone  out,  and  I  was  coming  up 
to  see  what  was  the  matter." 

"  Then  jump  to  the  binnacle  and  get  a  light  at  once  and  bring 
it  down  here.  Nathans  !  Nathans !  Nathans  !  Good  heavens  I 
where  is  the  man  ?  Make  haste  with  that  lantern  !  Come — bear 
a  hand !" 

By  this  time  the  crew  were  all  awake,  and  as  soon  as  the  lan- 
tern came  the  captain  seized  it  and  hurried  down  the  ladder,  and 
sprang  to  the  place  where  the  pirate  chieftain  had  been  confined. 
But — heavens  !  what  a  sight  met  their  gaze  !  There  lay  Nathans, 
the  man  who  had  been  placed  to  watch  the  prisoner,  with  a  short, 
heavy  bowie-knife  driven  clear  through  his  right  temple,  the  point 
protruding  just  below  the  left  car  I  For  a  moment  Clarence  How- 
ard was  struck  dumb  with  horror.  The  pirate  chief  was  gone, 
and  this  was  his  parting  mark  !  Without  a  word  tho  captain  I 
sprang  upon  the  deck. 

"  Man  the  boat !"  he  gasped,  in  a  hoarse,  choking  tone. 

"  All  ready,  sir,"  reported  Hart.     "  Did  you  find — " 

"He's  gone !  Go  in  the  boat,  Mr.  Hart,  and  be  sure  you  take 
that  man  alive  if  you  can.  O,  do  not  miss  him.  Off,  now,  and 
buckle  to  those  oars  with  a  will.     Where's  the  boatswain  V 

"  Here,  sir." 

"  Call  away  my  gig— quick  !" 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  gig  was  lowered  and  manned,  and 
the  old  gunner  was  sent  in  charge  of  her.  Peter  Sythe  was  also 
sent  in  the  gig,  from  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  construction  of  his 
eyes  enabled  him  to  sec  at  an  almost  incredible  distance  in  the 
night. 

Shortly  after  the  boats  had  gone  the  captain  went  forward  to 
assure  himself  that  the  prisoners  were  all  safe  there,  and  then  ho 
went  below  again.  He  found  a  man,  whose  hammock  hung  near 
the  spot  where  Tudel  had  been  confined,  standing  in  his  bare 
frock,  and  gazing  with  eagerness  on  a  jacket  which  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

"  What  is  it,  my  man  f"  asked  Howard. 
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"  Why,  sir — look  here.  I  left  my  own  jacket  and  trowsers  here 
when  I  turned  in,  and  now  they're  gone — and  these  outlandish 
duds  have  been  left  in  their  place.  They  look  just  like  that  Mex- 
ican's traps." 

"  So  they  are,"  returned  Howard.  "  The  incarnate  fiend  has 
murdered  poor  Nathans,  exchanged  clothes  witli  you,  and  made 
his  escape.     But  we'll  have  him  yet  ;  the  boats  are  after  him." 

After  this  the  man  hunted  up  his  bag  and  got  out  another  suit 

of  garments,  and  then  he  came  back  to  where  his  commander 

xamining  the  position  of  the  body  of  Nathans. 

"  lie  must  have  been  sitting  upon  this  stool  when  Tudel  struck 

him,"  said  the  captain,  "  and  then  he  was  eased  back  so  that  his 

fall  might  mako  no  noise." 

Upon  further  examination  the  irons  by  which  Tudel  had  been 
confined  were  found.  Those  which  had  been  upon  the  wrists 
.  liolc,  the  hands  having  been  evidently  slipped  through  them, 
and  after  the  hands  were  free  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  remove  the 
irons  from  the  feet,  as  the  bar  of  the  hand  irons  served  to  turn  tho 
key  of  the  others.  No  one  had  thought  of  searching  the  prisoner 
for  concealed  weapons,  though  Clarence  now  felt  himself  much  to 
blame  for  not  having  done  so.  After  due  consultation  it  was  de- 
termined, as  the  most  rational  hypothesis,  that  Tudel  must  have 
fixed  his  irons  so  that  he  could  slip  them  off  instantly,  and  that  he 
tat  down  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  for  one  of  the  men, 
whose  hammock  hung  near  the  place,  and  who  ha  1  been  awake 
when  six  bells  was  struck  (eleven  o'clock),  said  that  he  turned 
over  just  as  the  bell  was  striking,  and  looked  out  to  see  how  the 
prisoner  was.  At  that  time  Tudel  sat  upon  a  camp-stool,  with  his 
hands  folded  in  his  lap  beneath  the  folds  of  his  pointed  jacket, 
and  with  hit  head  leaning  against  the  casing  of  the  pumps,  snor- 
:itly  and  steadily.  Soon  after  that  he  went  to  sleep,  and 
did  not  awake  again  until  he  heard  the  report  of  the  carbines 
which  were  fired  from  the  deck. 

With  this  information  it  was  easy  to  see  how  the  work  had  been 
done.  Nathans,  feeling  sure  that  the  fellow  was  sound  asleep, 
had  seated  himself,  and  in  a  moment  of  abstraction  he  had  re- 
ceived the  fatal  blow — and  he  had  received  it,  too,  from  a  hand 
eminently  skilled  in  that  mode  of  warfare. 

The  captain  directed  some  of  tho  men  to  remove  the  body  to 
the  deck,  and  there  wash  it  and  put  on  suitable  clothing  for  inter- 
ment, and  then  he  went  up.  Shortly  after  this  the  gig  returned, 
the  gunner  reporting  that  so  far  nothing  could  be  found  of  the  es- 
caped prisoner ;  but  the  crew  of  the  cutter  had  gone  on  shore,  and 
meant  to  search  carefully  there,  and  also  watch  to  see  if  ho  landed 
after  them. 

"  However,"  resumed  Gould,  "  I  am  sure  the  villain  got  ashore 
ahead  of  us ;  he  had  the  wind  and  current  in  his  favor,  and  if  he 
is  an  expert  swimmer,  he  could  easily  have  gained  the  beach  before 
we  did." 

The  captain  was  about  to  reply,  when  tho  sound  of  oars  fell 
upon  his  ears,  and  upon  going  to  the  taffrail  he  could  see  the  out- 
lines of  a  boat  coming  towards  the  schooner. 

"  It's  the  first  cutter,  sir,"  said  Peter,  who  sprang  aft  and 
looked  over. 

"  Perhaps  they've  found  him,"  uttered  Howard,  nervously. 
"  Thev  must  have  found  him,   else   they  wouldn't  be  coming 
back,"  said  the  gunner.     "  At  any  rate   they  wouldn't  be  coming 
now,  for  they  haven't  had  a  chance  to  hunt  any  yet.     I'll  bet  a 
dollar  they've  caught  him  coming  ashore." 

Clarence  was  all  excitement  as  the  cutter  came  nearer  to  the 
vessel,  but  he  did  not  hail  her.  He  gazed  down  anxiously  into 
her  as  she  came  up  under  tho  quarter,  but  it  was  too  dark  for  him 
to  see  plainly.  When  the  boat  reached  the  gangway,  Daniels, 
the  coxswain,  was  the  first  one  to  come  over  the  side. 
"  Where  is  Mr.  Hart  !"  asked  Howard. 

"  He's  gono  around  to  tho  town,  sir,  to  start  up  horses,"  replied 
Daniels. 

"  Then  you  have  not  found  the  prisoner?"  asked  Howard,  ner- 
vously. 

"  No,  sir.  He's  gone  off  a  horse-back.  When  we  went  up 
from  the  beach  we  found  Tom  Slidell  flying  around  in  a  high 
in.  He  said  he  had  just  got  out  of  bed,  not  more'n  fifteen 
minutes  before,  and  that  as  he  looked  out  at  his  window  he  saw  a 
man  come  running  up  from  the  water.  The  man  passed  his 
house,  and,  Tom  thought,  turned  up  into  his  yard.  As  quick  as 
he  could  he  put  on  liis  clothes  and  ran  out,  and  was  just  in  time 
a  man  in  sailor's  clothes  mount  his  horse.  He  sang  out 
with  all  his  might,  but  the  horse  galloped  away  like  lightning. 
We  told  him  it  was  none  of  our  men,  but  a  pirate  whom  we  had 
captured.  He  then  offered  to  accompany  Mr.  Hart  to  a  place 
where  men  and  horses  could  be  procured,  so  he  went;  and  sent 
us  back  to  report  to  you." 

"  How  far  have  they  got  to  go  before  horses  can  be  obtained  *" 
asked  Howard. 

"  Not  a  great  ways,  sir.  Only  there's  one  thing  bad — Tom 
says  his  horse  is  about  the  fastest  one  in  Galveston." 

Captain  Howard  pondered  a  few  minutes  upon  this,  and  then 
he  resolved  to  go  on  shore.  He  gave  the  most  strict  orders  con- 
cerning the  prisoners,  and  then  leaped  into  his  boat  and  landed  at 
the  town.  He  aroused  some  of  the  civil  officers  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  ere  long,  fifty  horsemen  were  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive. But  Jilok  Tudel  was  not  found.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon  on  the  following  day,  most  of  tho  pursuers  had  re- 
turned, but  with  no  tidings  of  the  pirate. 

It  Wits  near  night  when  Clarence  Howard  returned  to  his  vessel, 
lie  had  lost  his  most  especial  prisoner ;  but  he  had  resolved  to 
make  a  more  extended  pursuit ;  he  had  given  notice  that  he  had 
business  inland,  and  that  he  might  be  gone  even  a  month.  The 
boy  Peter  was  the  only  companion  whom  he  planned  to  take  with 
him. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ST.     MARC. 


I>f  one  of  the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz 
stood  the  dwelling  of  Antonio  St.  Marc.  Like  most  of  the  other 
mtuscs,  it  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  wide  court  in  the 
centre.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  St.  Marc  had  just  return- 
ed from  his  gaming  club,  where  he  had  been  to  dinner.  He  made 
his  way  to  a  sumptuous  apartment,  where  everything  which  wealth 
could  procure  for  the  comfort  of  the  low  sensualist,  was  spread 
out.  He  was  a  man  about  five  and  forty  years  of  age ;  tall  and 
powerful  of  frame ;  with  a  dark,  swarthy  face  ;  hair  black  and 
straight,  like  an  Indian's  ;  eyes  of  a  jetty  hue,  and  features 
coarse  and  heavy.  He  was  not  a  brutal  looking  man,  but  he  did 
look  like  a  villain.  There  was  the  east  of  the  cool,  calculating 
rascal  in  every  line  of  his  features,  and  the  peculiar  fire  of  his  eye 
told  of  a  spirit  that  brooked  no  restraint.  His  dress  was  gaudy 
in  the  extreme,  his  jacket  and  trowsers  being  heavily  trimmed 
with  gold  lace,  and  several  jewels  of  much  value  flashing  upon 
his  person  and  fingers.  He  sat  a  few  moments  after  ho  entered 
his  apartment  as  though  he  would  thank  some  one  to  tell  him 
what  to  do.  His  eye  chanced  to  fill  upon  a  guitar  at  length,  and 
he  picked  it  up  and  commenced  to  play  one  of  those  airs  peculiar 
to  the  Mexican  fanrlango.  Ho  played  with  much  skill,  though 
not  with  very  refined  taste. 

St.  Marc  was  thus  engaged  when  some  one  rapped  at  his  door, 
and  he  bade  them  enter.  It  was  one  of  his  servants  who  came  in 
to  announce  that  there  was  a  man  in  tho  hall  who  would  like  to 
speak  with  the  host. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  St.  Marc ;  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
the  servant  returned  followed  by  Jilok  Tudel ! 

"Ah,  Tudel.     Back  once  more.     I'm  glad." 

"Ay — back  again,  Antonio,"  returned  the  pirate,  taking  his 
host's  proffered  hand,  "  but  I've  had  a  narrow  chance  of  it." 

"  Eh  ?  how's  that  ?  But  you're  tired— touch  that  bell.  Ah, 
that's  it.     What'll  you  have  ?     Wine — brandy — " 

"Let's  have  a  little  pure  old  Otard.  By  San  Marco,  I'm  in 
for  a  resting  spell  now." 

The  servant  answered  the  bell,  and  the  master  ordered  him  to 
bring  the  brandy  and  glasses.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  after 
Tudel  had  tossed  off  a  stiff  glass  of  the  liquor,  St.  Marc  asked 
him  what  had  happened  to  him. 

"  I've  been  a  prisoner  to  a  regular  Yankee  cruiser — a  man-of- 
war.  They  took  my  brig,  and  took  me  ;  but  you  see  I  managed 
to  escape ;  and  I  did  it  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  too,  for  in 
another  twelve  hours  I  should  havo  been  in  the  shade  of  a  Yankee 
prison  at  Galveston." 

There  was  a  peculiar  shade  passed  over  St.  Marc's  face,  but 
Tudel  did  notice  it.  A  keen  observer  would  have  imagined  from 
that  look  that  the  host  was  not  excessively  pleased  with  his  visitor's 
escape.  But  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  in  that  respect, 
they  were  quickly  subdued  and  kept  out  of  sight. 

"  But  what  were  the  circumstances  ?"  he  asked,  earnestly,  for 
he  was  anxious  to  know  what  adventures  the  other  had  had. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  commenced  Tudel,  "  we  were  overhauled 
by  a  Yankee  brig — one  just  about  twice  as  heavy  as  mine,  and 
carrying  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  eighteen  heavy  guns. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  our  crew  were  shot  down,  but  even  then  I 
should  not  have  surrendered ;  but  I  was  knocked  down  by  two 
men  while  I  was  engaged  with  the  Yankee  captain,  and  as  soon 
as  my  men  saw  me  fall  they  surrendered.  I  was  taken  on  board 
the  schoo — the  brig,  I  mean,  and  put  in  irons,  and  thus  car- 
ried into  Galveston  Bay.  I  asked  the  captain  to  release  me  for 
some  American  prisoners  that  were  here  in  Vera  Cruz ;  but  he 
coolly  informed  mc  that  he  meant  to  givo  me  up  as  a  pirate. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"  Why,"  returned  St.  Marc,  with  a  smile,  "  I  should  think  that 
he  must  have  known  you." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha — so  he  did.  But  never  mind.  I  think  he'll  hunt 
some  time  before  he  finds  me  again,  for  I  think  I'll  just  stay  at 
home  now — at  any  rate,  while  this  war  continues,  for  the  Gulf  is 
swarming  with  Yankee  men-of-war.  However,  as  I  was  going  to 
tell  you — I  was  put  in  double  irons  and  confined  on  the  berth- 
deck,  with  a  sentinel  over  me  all  the  time.  I  soon  found  that  I 
was  never  going  to  make  my  escape  save  by  my  own  work,  for  I 
could  get  no  communication  with  any  of  my  men,  who  were  on 
the  spar-deck.  I  at  length  managed  to  twist  the  iron  key  of  my 
hand-irons  with  my  teeth,  so  that  I  could  pull  it  out.  Then  at 
night,  while  in  the  cot  which  was  provided  for  me,  I  slipped  off 
my  hand-irons,  and  with  the  bar  I  straightened  the  twist  of  the 
key  in  my  foot-irons ;  thus,  you  see,  I  had  both  shackles  so  that 
I  could  remove  them  at  will.  I  had  my  Texan  bowie-knife  with 
me,  for  as  I  carried  it  hidden  away  in  my  bosom,  they  had  not 
detected  it." 

Tudel  stopped  here  and  poured  out  another  glass  of  brandy, 
and  having  drank  it,  he  proceeded  : 

"  The  schoo — bah  !  I'm  thinking  about  tho  Yankee  schooner- 
of-war  we  captured  and  sunk,  with  sixty  men  on  board.  The 
Yankee  brig  ran  into  Galveston  Bay  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was 
so  near  dark  when  they  got  her  anchor  down  that  they  concluded 
to  keep  us  on  hoard  until  morning.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  watch  came  to  post  a  new  sentinel  over  mc,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  didn't  want  to  get  into  my  cot.  I  told  him  I  could 
sleep  better  on  the  stool,  and  he  left  me  as  I  was ;  he  put  on  the 
new  sentry  and  then  went  away.  For  about  an  hour  the  fellow 
walked  up  and  down  close  by  mc,  and  all  that  time  I  pretended  to 
be  asleep.  When  six  bells  struck  I  began  to  snore,  for  I  saw  that 
the  sentry  was  tired  and  would  soon  be  likely  to  sit  down.  And 
this  he  did  at  length.  He  sat  down  upon  a  stool  very  near  me, 
and  for  a  while  ho  gazed  me  steadily  in  the  face  ;  by-and-by  his 


head  drooped,  and  without  any  noise  I  flipped  the  iron  from  my 
right  hand,  and  as  soon  as  his  head  was  fairly  turned,  I  drew  my 
knife.  Just  then  some  one  came  clumping  along  directly  over 
our  heads,  and  beneath  the  cover  of  the  noise  I  slipped  the  irons 
from  my  feet.  I  was  already  now,  and  only  waited  for  the  sentry 
to  turn  his  head  towaids  the  ladder  of  the  main  hatchway  ;  and 
this  he  soon  did.  Quick  as  thought  I  leaped  up,  and  with  all  my 
might  I  drove  my  knife  upon  his  right  temple  ;  the  blade  sank  to 
the  hilt,  and  he  dropped  without  a  groan.  I  eased  him  back 
upon  the  deck,  and  then  seizing  the  pants  and  jacket  of  a  man 
who  slept  close  by  mc,  I  threw  off  my  own  garments,  and  put 
these  on.  Next  I  put  out  the  light,  and  then  walked  calmly  on 
deck.  As  fortune  would  have  it, 'there  was  no  one  in  the  gang- 
way, and  I  made  my  way  over  the  side  without  being  detected. 
I  dropped  noiselessly  into  the  water,  allowed  myself  to  float  astern, 
and  was  just  going  to  striko  out,  when  one  of  the  cabin  windows 
was  opened.  But  I  hid  myself  beneath  the  shade  of  the  rudder, 
and  as  soon  as  the  window  was  closed,  and  I  supposed  all  was 
safe,  I  struck  carefully  out.  I  was  detected  after  a  while,  but  tho 
darkness  favored  me,  and  I  swam  with  all  my  power ;  half  a 
dozen  shots  were  fired  after  me,  but  none  of  them  touched  me.- 
Two  boats  were  sent  off  as  soon  as  possible  ;  bnt  I  got  on  shore 
first,  stole  a  horse  from  the  first  hou^c  I  came  to,  and  as  he  prov- 
ed to  be  a  fast  one  I  made  good  my  escape,  and — here  I  am." 

"  Then  you  must  have  lost  considerable,"  St.  Marc  replied. 

"Pooh  !  it  don't  signify.  What  I  lost  in  the  old  brig  amounts 
to  nothing  compared  with  what  I  have  stowed  away  on  shore." 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  yet  who  captured  you— only  that  it 
was  a  Yankee." 

"  Ah,  yes.     Well,  it  was  a  Texan  craft,  called  the  Lone  Star." 

"The  Lone  Star?"  repeated  St.  Mare,  with  a  quick  start,  but 
one  which  his  companion  did  not  notice.  "  I  thought  she  was  a 
small  schooner." 

"  Yes — I  believe  there  was  a  schooner  of  that  name  in  the  Texan 
navy  once  ;  but  she  must  have  been  lost  or  condemned,  and  her 
name  given  to  a  heavier  craft." 

"  What  was  the  Yankee  captain's  name  V 

"  Howard — Clarence  Howard — they  called  him.  But  why  do 
you  look  so  startled,  and  shake  your  head  so  1  Do  you  think  I 
was  captured  by  a  contemptible  Yankee  schooner  V 

St.  Mare  saw  the  opportunity  to  evade  the  real  cause  of  his 
emotions,  and  he  resolved  to  profit  by  it,  even  at  the  expense  of 
touching  his  visitor  upon  a  tender  spot ;  so  he  replied  : 

"Well,  Tudel — to  tell  the  tntth.it  did  seem  to  mc  that  you 
might  have  been  captured  by  a  schooner,  for  you  came  so  nigh 
admitting  it  yourself;  and  then  I  knew  that  there  was  a  schooner 
of  that  name  bought  by  the  Texan  government  on  purpose  for 
this  same — a — what  did  you  say  his  name  was  '«" 

"Howard." 

"  Ah,  yes — Howard." 

"  Why,  confound  your  stupidity,  St.  Marc.  I  tell  you  it  was 
a  brig — and  as  heavy  in  every  way  as  a  French  corvette.  There 
may  have  been  a  Yankee  schooner  of  the  same  name,  as  I  think 
there  was,  but  she's  either  lost  or  condemned,  or  perhaps  sold." 

St.  Marc  knew  now  that  his  guest  was  lying,  for  his  every  look 
and  tone  showed  it,  but  he  chose  to  take  no  further  notice  of  it. 

"  Never  mind,  Jilok,"  he  said,  with  a  light  laugh.  "  I  only 
meant  to  teaze  you  a  little.  Of  course  you,  with  your  noble 
crew  to  back  you,  would  never  be  captured  by  a  simple  Yankee 
schooner." 

Tudel  gazed  hard  into  his  host's  face  as  this  was  spoken,  but  ho 
could  find  no  look  of  double  meaning  there,  and  he  passed  on  to 
a  more  important  question. 

"  Well,  Antonio,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
"  there  was  one  spell  that  I  feared  our  pretty  Irene  would  lose 
her  husband — by  the  mass,  but  I  had  a  narrow  pass ;  however, 
here  I  am,  as  I  said  before,  and  now  how  is  the  damsel  %" 

"  She  is  well,  Jilok." 

"And  how  about  her  love  for  me  now,  do  you  think  !" 

"  I'm  afraid  she  don't  love  you  well,  my  old  friend.     Yet  I  sup 
pose  you  wouldn't  give  her  up." 

"  Give  her  up  !"  repeated  the  pirate,  with  some  show  of  sur- 
prise. "  Goodness  of  the  Virgin — ask  me  to  give  up  my  own 
life !  Give  up  Irene  ?  throw  away  tho  brightest  jewel  in  the 
republic  ?    Never,  Antonio — never." 

"  0,  I  didn't  suppose  you  would.  I  only  mentioned  tho  matter 
so  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  the  subject." 

"  That's  all  right.  I  havo  made  up  my  mind  that  I'll  stay  at 
home  awhile  now,  and  I  may  as  well  have  a  home  of  my  own  us 
not.  I  have  a  plenty  of  everything  but  wife.  With  what  you 
have  in  your  hands,  I  havo  over  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
that  is  something,  you  know." 

"  Certainly  ;  that  is  a  great  deal.  And  now  how  long  before 
you  would  like  to  marry  *" 

"  O,  most  any  time ;  say  sometime  next  month.  I  suppose  these 
women  like  to  have  notice  of  these  things." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  should  think  that  would  be  notice  enough." 

Here  Jilok  poured  out  another  glass  of  brandy,  and  having 
swallowed  it,  he  arose  and  commenced  to  walk  about  the  room, 
examining  the  old  oil  paintings  that  hung  upon  the  walls.  Ono 
of  the  pictures  represented  "Wealth"  and  "Poverty."  There 
was  the  representation  of  a  beautiful  female,  mounted  upon  a 
splendid  and  richly  caparisoned  Andalusian  charger ;  and  near 
by,  with  her  dark,  shrivelled  hand  extended,  as  if  for  alms,  was 
a  miserable  looking,  back-bent  old  woman. 

"  By  the  mass,"  uttered  the  pirate,  Btopping  ilfl  picture  and 
then  turning  to  his  host,  "  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  old  hag  who 
intercepted  me  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  my  vessel  just  before  I 
sailed  the  last  time  from  this  place.  She  is  called  Calypso  the 
Wanderer.     Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  woman''" 
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"  Yes,"  returned  St.  Marc,  shuddering  in  spite  of  his  effort  to 
seem  unaffected. 

"  Ha — have  you  ?     And  what  did  she  want  with  you  V 

"  Why,  she  seemed  to  be  crazy;  and  as  near  as  I  could  make 
out  her  meaning,  she  wanted  me  to  bo  very  careful  of  my  child. 
But  what  did  she  want  with  you  V 

"  Why — bless  her  old  back,  she  told  me  not  to  presume  to 
make  Donna  Irene  St.  Marc  my  wife.  She  even  went  so  far  as 
to  threaten  me  with  some  dire  calamity  if  I  dared  to  disobey  her. 
By  the  mass,  I  can't  help  shuddering  now  when  I  think  of  her. 
But  where  did  yoa  sec  her  I" 

"  She  came  here  to  my  own  house — and  her  errand  was  the 
ame  to  me  as  to  you.  She  swore  I  should  suffer  if  I  gave  Irene's 
hand  to  you," 

"  But  what  and  who  is  she,  do  you  suppose  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell." 

"  But  you  don't  suppose  she  has  any  power  to  carry  out  her 
threats,  do  you,  St.  Marc  V 

"  No,  I  do  not.  At  any  rate,  I  am  ready  to  run  my  share  of 
the  risk.  She  can  only  be  some  crazy  old  woman,  and  as  my 
child  has  bestowed  alms  upon  her  several  times,  I  suppose  she 
thought  she  would  stand  up  for  the  good  of  her  benefactress." 

"  What  1  and  do  vou  suppose  Irene  has  told  her  that  she  does 
not  wish  to  marry  with  me  V 

"  You  can  judge  of  that  as  well  as  I.  But  if  she  has,  what 
does  it  amount  to  t     Let  the  old  woman  pass." 

"  Very  well,  so  be  it — only  that  picture  is  so  like  her  I  couldn't 
help  alluding  to  her." 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  the  war,  and  for  some  time 
the  two  men  discussed  the  question  as  they  understood  it,  and 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  take  but  a  few  weeks 
longer  for  Santa  Anna  to  sweep  the  Yankees  from  the  country. 
After  this  conclusion  had  been  satisfactorily  arrived  at,  Tudel 
arose  to  take  his  departure. 

"  I  am  not  fit  for  presentation  yet,"  he  said,  "  for  I  am  toil- 
worn  and  dusty.  I  will  recruit  myself  in  clothing  and  cleanliness, 
and  then  I'll  come  and  see  my  bride.  You  will  prepare  her  for 
the  meeting.  Tell  her  that  I  love  her  well,  and  that  I  love  her 
alone." 

St.  Marc  promised,  and  Jilok  Tudel  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE    PIRATE   FLATS   THE    LOVEB. 

Aloxe  in  her  chamber  sat  Irene  St.  Marc.  She  was  one  of 
the  fairest  of  the  fair  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  many  a  crown  of  beau- 
ty's winning  had  been  placed  upon  her  brow.  She  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  from  her  mother  she  had  inherited  the  pure 
blood  of  Castile.  She  was  rather  slight  in  frame,  but  by  no 
means  too  much  so ;  to  have  added  one  span  to  her  height,  or  one 
degree  to  her  size,  would  have  surely  abstracted  from  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  her  form.  Her  hair  was  of  a  rich,  dark  brown,  and 
her  eyes  of  that  dark,  soft  hazel  which  possesses  all  the  vivacity  of 
the  jetty  black,  with  all  the  mild  persuasiveness  of  the  deep, 
liquid  blue.  As  she  sat  now  by  the  open  window,  gazing  vacant- 
ly out  through  the  vines  that  clustered  thickly  about  the  casement, 
her  full,  fair  bosom  rose  and  fell  as  though  the  thoughts  that 
moved  within  were  of  more  than  ordinary  moment.  The  sun  was 
just  sinking,  and  as  the  last  shadows  of  day  lengthened  out  into 
oblivion,  the  door  of  her  room  was  opened  and  her  father  en- 
tered. He  gazed  upon  her  a  few  moments  without  speaking,  and 
then  he  moved  to  her  side  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 
She  started  as  though  some  small  venomous  insect  had  fallen 
there.  Why  that  quick  shudder  should  have  come  she  could  not 
tell.  She  did  not  voluntarily  call  it  up,  nor  did  she  strive  to  re- 
press it ;  the  emotion  was  an  instinctive  one — a  quick  movement 
of  her  own  soul — and  she  almost  wondered  at  it  herself. 

"  Irene,"  spoke  St.  Marc,  taking  a  seat  near  his  daughter,  "  were 
you  aware  that  Tudel  had  returned  V 

"  Yes,  Cassandra  told  me  he  had  come." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  will  be  ready  to  receive  him  when  he 
shall  call  upon  you." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  be  obliged  to  see  him,  senor." 

"  Ah,  do  you  still  cherish  that  old  hatred  %" 

"  Yoa  can  call  it  old  or  not,  just  as  you  please.  It  is  my  ha- 
tred of  all  things  evil  that  leads  me  to  despise  Jilok  Tudel." 

"Bah!  Why  will  you  go  so  directly  at  work  to  make  your- 
self miserable,  my  child  ?  You  must  marry  with  him,  and  there 
should  be  an  end  of  your  hatred ;  for  by  hating  him  longer, 
you  only  sow  the  seeds  of  your  own  misery.  Do  you  not  under- 
stand it  >" 

"  Surely,  senor,  I  am  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  my  hatred 
of  the  man  will  cause  me  misery  if  he  is  to  be  my  husband. 
Bat  yoa  cannot  say  that  the  power  of  banishing  the  evil  lies  with 
me. 

"  Why  not,  pray  f" 

"  Go  put  your  hand  into  the  blazing  fire,  and  see  if  yon  can 
withstand  the  pain  by  loving  the  fire." 

"  But  my  hand  was  made  to  be  destroyed  by  fire." 

"  Ay — and  so  was  my  soul  made  to  be  miserable  in  its  forced 
contact  with  evil.  I  can  hardly  yet  believe  that  Jilok  Tudel  will 
be  forced  upon  me." 

"  Take  care,  Irene.  Do  not  allow  such  a  feeling  to  creep  into 
your  bosom,  for  you  must  be  that  man's  wife.  Remember,  this  is 
planned  beyond  all  power  of  redemption." 

To  this  the  maiden  made  no  reply,  and  after  a  while  her  father 
added: 

"  I  simply  came  to  inform  you  that  Tudel  had  come,  and  thus 
prepare  you  for  his  reception.  For  the  rest  your  own  judgment 
will  dictate." 


With  these  words  St.  Marc  arose  and  left  the  room.  Irene  had 
already  prayed  to  him  enough ;  she  had  been  upon  her  knees 
often  before  him  in  earnest  supplication  that  this  fatal  marriage 
might  be  put  away  ;  but  he  had  only  maintained  a  stem  refusal, 
and  she  would  ask  him  no  more.  Why  she  should  thus  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  lust  of  a  bloody  pirate  she  could  not  imagine.  At 
times  she  tried  to  hope  that  her  father  could  not  mean  it,  but  this 
did  not  avail  her,  for  she  never  knew  him  to  trifle.  She  could 
only  think  that  some  stern,  dark  fate  had  arisen  to  drag  her  on, 
and  that  her  father  was  but  one  of  its  tools.  And  lately  she  had 
thought  as  little  of  that  father  as  possible  ;  there  was  a  chilly  sen- 
sation in  her  soul  whenever  she  held  his  name  in  her  thoughts, 
and  a  dim,  unspeakable  dread  dwelt  with  her  when  she  asked 
herself  why  this  was  so.  Sometimes  when  he  looked  upon  her, 
she  thought  his  eyes  burned  like  a  snake's — that  they  had  a  dead- 
ly light  in  them.  But  she  tried  to  banish  these  thoughts  ;  though 
her  efforts  were  like  those  of  the  timid  child  in  the  night,  who 
tries  to  shut  out  the  images  which  some  terror-laden  story  had 
called  up. 

Two  days  passed  away  from  the  time  of  the  announcement  to 
her  of  Tudel's  return,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third,  that  man 
called  again.  As  Irene  had  expected,  he  came  to  her  apartment 
alone.  He  smiled  when  he  came  in,  and  having  reached  the  place 
where  the  maiden  sat,  he  extended  his  hand ;  she  took  it,  and 
without  a  shudder.  She  gazed  calmly  upon  him.  There  was  in 
her  soul  a  conscious  superiority  to  the  man  before  her,  and  yet, 
as  much  as  she  had  cause  to  dread  him,  her  only  feeling  now  in 
his  presence  was  one  of  deep,  unmitigated  disgust.  As  she  looked 
upon  him  standing  before  her,  the  thought  that  she  was  to  be  his 
wife  was  entirely  overshadowed  by  the  thought  of  the  vast  moral 
gulf  that  intervened  between  them.  And  there  was  one  other 
thought,  too,  that  worked  in  her  mind,  and  it  had  come  there 
involuntarily;  though  after  it  had  come,  and  she  had  fully  real- 
ized its  import,  she  dwelt  upon  it  until  it  was  more  fully  devel- 
oped. That  was  the  thought  that  in  this  world  of  God's,  there 
must  be  some  power  to  avert  so  dreadful  a  blow.  It  came  to  her 
as  comes  the  struggling  beams  of  the  cottage  lamp  to  the  benight- 
ed traveller,  and  no  sooner  had  it  become  fully  developed  in  her 
mind,  than  she  grasped  it  to  her  soul,  and  commenced  to  build 
her  hopes  upon  it.  To  be  a  wanderer  in  the  wide  world  would 
be  a  happiness  compared  with  union  with  such  a  man. 

"  Irene,"  said  the  visitor,  in  a  tone  which  he  meant  should  have 
been  very  sweet,  but  which  sounded  like  the  grating  of  hinges 
when  too  carefully  moved,  "  you  came  very  nigh  losing  me." 

"  Ah,  is  it  possible  ?"  uttered  the  maiden,  in  a  tone  too  calm  for 
terror,  and  yet  too  sarcastic  for  joy. 

"  Yes  ;  I  came  nigh  being  a  lost  man.     But  God  was  kind." 

*'  He  was  kind — very,"  said  Irene. 

Tudel  looked  into  her  face  to  see  what  she  meant ;  but  if  he 
could  not  read  her  words,  he  surely  could  not  read  her  looks,  for 
they  were  as  unchangeable  as  the  marble  statuette  that  stood  up- 
on the  table  at  her  elbow.  Any  one  who  had  seen  her  in  her 
joy  and  gladness,  would  have  read  much  from  her  face  now,  but 
to  one  who  never  saw  her  save  when  a  cloud  was  upon  her  fair 
brow,  that  sternness  had  no  clear  meaning. 

"  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  prowling  Yankee — a  Texan  cruis- 
er," resumed  Tudel. 

"  Ah  1"  said  Irene,  in  a  very  guarded  tone. 

"  Yes ;  and  but  for  my  own  wit  and  bold  daring,  I  should  now 
have  been  in  a  Texan  prison." 

"Ah,"  said  Irene,  again,  more  guarded,  even,  than  before. 
"  Who  was  it  captured  you  V 

"  A  fellow  named  Howard.  He  commanded  a  heavy  vessel 
called  the  Lone  Star." 

The  maiden  said  nothing  to  this ;  she  only  let  her  hand  drop 
upon  a  sheet  of  music  before  her,  and  as  soon  as  her  nerves  were 
steady,  she  picked  it  up  and  ran  her  eyes  over  the  notes. 

"  But  I  made  my  escape,"  pursued  the  dark  lover,  taking  no 
note  of  his  companion's  peculiar  emotions.  "  I  was  put  in  double 
irons,  stout  and  strong — but  I  cast  them  off.  There  was  a  stout 
man  watching  over  me — but  I  overcame  him — killed  him  on  the 
spot,  and  then — " 

"  Killed  him !"  uttered  Irene,  in  a  quick,  terrified  whisper. 

"  Ay ;  of  course  I  did." 

"Killed  Captain  Howard?"  gasped  the  maiden,  letting  both 
her  hands  drop,  and  seizing  the  edge  of  the  table. 

"  No,  not  exactly  him ;  though  I  wish  it  might  have  been  him. 
It  was  the  sentinel  ho  posted  over  me.  But  why  does  it  move 
you  so  ?  What  had  it  been  to  yoa  if  I  had  killed  the  whole 
Yankee  crew  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  whispered  Irene,  with  a  mighty  struggle  ; 
"  only  I  thought  of  your  hands  being  red  with  the  blood  of  one 
who  had  spared  your  own  life." 

"  Bah !  He  would  have  given  me  up  to  his  judges  as  a  pirate, 
if  he  could.  Ho  would  have  brought  me  to  the  gallows,  if  it  had 
been  in  his  power.     That  is  sparing  my  life  with  a  vengeance !" 

Irene  soon  composed  herself,  and  then  she  said,  with  the  old 
coldness  upon  her : 

"  You  were  very  fortunate  in  thus  escaping,  for  of  course  the 
Tcxans  would  have  hung  you  if  they  had  found  you  in  their 
power  long  enough." 

"  Ay,  lady,  I  was  most  fortunate ;  and  yet,  in  all  the  risk  I  ran, 
the  thought  of  meeting  you  once  more  was  all  that  nerved  me  on. 
Fortunate  ?  Ah,  am  I  not  fortunate  in  thus  being  spared  to  bask 
in  the  sunlight  of  your  smiles  once  more." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  me  smile,  senor  ?"  the  maiden  asked,  in  a 
quaint  tone. 

"  Well — really — I  don't  know  as  I  ever  did.  But  you  will 
smile  ;  you  must  smile  when  you  are  my  wife." 

"  Psrhaps  I  ought  to." 


"  Yon  onght  to,  and  you  must,  sweet  lady.  Why,  'twould  be 
like  night  all  the  time  to  have  a  sun  that  would  give  no  light.  I 
think  you  do  smile  sometimes." 

"  When  I  am  happy,  senor." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  the  work  of  my  every  thought  to  make  yon 
happy,  Irene." 

"  Yon  can  do  so  very  easily,  senor." 

"Ah — pray  tell  me  how." 

"  But  will  you  promise  me  to  do  it  ?" 

"  I  can  never  make  a  promise  in  the  dark,  lady.  I  can  prom- 
ise anything  in  reason,  but  I  cannot  bind  myself  until  I  know  the 
terms.  But  your  happiness  is  the  highest  aim  of  my  life,  so  tell 
me  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

"  Jilok  Tudel,  leave  me,  and  never  think  again  of  making  me 
your  wife,  and  I  will  not  only  be  very  happy,  but  I  will  bless  you 
from  the  very  depths  of  my  soul." 

"  Why  couldn't  you  add,  just  by  way  of  filling  np  the  pleas- 
ant measure,  that  the  cutting  off  my  head  would  heighten  your 
joy  ? — because  of  course  I  should  do  it.    O,  yes — of  course." 

The  man  spoke  this  in  a  tone  half  of  anger,  and  half  of  irony ; 
but  he  did  not  allow  bis  passion  to  manifest  itself. 

"  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  senor,"  Irene  returned,  very  calm- 
ly.    "  I  do  not  wish  you  harm.     I  only  wish  peace  for  mvself." 

"  So  if  I  should  take  a  fancy  for  your  head,  and  ask  you  to 
let  me  chop  it  off,  I  might  swear  that  1  wished  you  no  harm,  but 
only  joy  to  myself.  But  it  wont  work,  lady.  I  thought  that 
part  of  the  business  was  settled.  When  I  reckon  up  my  observa- 
tion at  noon,  after  I  have  taken  the  sun,  I  don't  stop  to  find  if 
two  and  two  make  four,  because  that  was  settled  way  back  in 
the  first  lesson  of  mathematics.  And  so  with  this  sum  ;  that  yoa 
are  to  be  my  wife  is  one  of  the  solid  facts  of  the  past,  that  mast 
last  through  all  coming  time ;  so  now  we  have  only  to  reckon  up 
from  that.     I  hope  you  understand." 

"  Yes,  senor — very  well." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,  because  you'll  know  now  how  to  work. 
But  I  will  just  say — just  for  your  present  satisfaction  and  for 
your  information  for  the  future,  and  for  your  guidance,  too,  that 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  induce  me  to  give  you  up. 
Nothing, — not  even  death  itself.     So  just  consider  that  settled." 

"  Certainly,  senor — if  you  say  so." 

"  Well,  I  do  say  so ;  and  I  mean  it,  too.  And  now  to  some- 
thing more  important — now  to  working  out  the  sum.  When  shall 
we  be  married  1" 

"  As  my  wishes  are  not  consulted  in  the  other  matter,  I  see 
not  why  they  should  be  in  this,"  replied  Irene,  directly. 

"  Because  I  explained  to  you  that  the  first  proposition  is  an  al- 
ready established  fact ;  so  there  is  no  need  of  consulting  any  one 
about  that  part." 

"  But  I  might  surely  have  been  consulted  before  the  fact,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  was  substantiated." 

The  pirate  lover  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

"  Ah,"  he  uttered,  "  when  this  fact  was  made,  you  were  not 
quite  sensible  enough  to  discuss  the  subject  understandingly." 

"  Explain,  senor." 

"  You  were  an  infant — not  over  two  years  old — when  your 
father  promised  me  your  hand.  Now  you  understand  it.  And 
now  tell  me  what  yoa  think  of  the  second  part  ?  when  shall  we 
be  married'!" 

For  the  first  time  Irene  felt  a  pang  of  real  fear,  bat  she  soon 
overcame  it,  though  she  resolved  not  to  take  any  steps  now  calcu- 
lated to  make  Tudel  angry,  for  Bhe  wished  not  to  arouse  his  sus- 
picions as  to  her  real  hopes.     So  she  said  in  reply  : 

"  If  I  must  be  your  wife,  senor,  let  me  at  least  have  some  little 
time  to  prepare.     Say — a — month." 

"  You  have  hit  rightly,  lady.  Your  father  and  I  had  set  that 
very  time." 

After  this,  Tudel  went  into  a  long  account  of  his  plans  for  the 
future ;  and  also  related  the  story  of  his  capture,  though  in  this 
latter  course  he  drew  about  as  much  upon  his  fancy  as  in  the  for- 
mer, being  careful  to  magnify  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  men,  by  which  he  had  been  overcome.  And  after  this 
he  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call  again  soon. 

It  was  after  sun-down  when  Tudel  left,  and  as  the  maiden  sat 
there  in  her  room  alone  and  gazed  out  upon  the  garden,  she  soon 
forgot  the  man  who  had  just  left  her,  and  her  mind  went  away 
after  another — after  one  who  held  a  deeper  seat  in  her  heart,  and 
whose  image  formed  the  clustering  point  of  all  her  earthly  hopes. 
So  deeply  engaged  was  she  that  she  noticed  not  the  entrance  of 
another  person  into  her  apartment,  and  it  was  not  until  a  light 
hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder,  that  she  realized  the  presence  of 
an  intruder.  She  looked  quickly  around,  and  met  the  gaze  of 
Cassandra,  her  maid. 

This  new  comer  was  a  small,  black-eyed  girl,  not  over  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  with  fair  and  handsome  features,  and  exhibiting 
a  degree  of  wit  and  intelligence  seldom  found  in  one  of  her  class 
and  station.  She  was  of  Creole  stock,  an  orphan,  and  had  been 
with  Irene  from  early  childhood,  her  father  having  been  n  ranch- 
ero  living  upon  a  small  farm  belonging  to  St.  Marc. 

"  Cassandra,"  said  Irene,  speaking  in  that  sure  manner  which 
would  indicate  that  she  was  broaching  no  new  thought,  "  sup- 
pose I  were  to  be  cast  out  on  the  world,  a  wanderer  and  beggar?" 

"  Then  I  would  wander  and  beg  with  you,"  the  girl  replied, 
quickly  and  with  a  beaming  eye. 

"  If  I  should  ask  yon,"  said  Irene. 

"  No,  no — you  should  not  drive  me  from  you,"  cried  Cassandra, 
throwing  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  her  mistress.  "  I  would 
beg  my  food  from  door  to  door,  ero  I  would  take  the  dark  pirate 
for  my  husband." 

Irene  made  no  reply,  but  bowed  her  head  and  burst  into  tears. 

[TO    BR    OOVTINFKD.] 
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CATHEDRAL  OF  NOTRE  DAME. 

The  splendid  engraving  which  accompanies  our  text,  presents 
on  a  large  scale,  the  famous  old  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  or  our 
Lady  of  Paris,  the  scene  of  Victor  Hugo's  thrilling  romance  of 
the  same  name,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  now  extant.  It  is  drawn  as  it  appeared 
when  decked  with  banners,  the  square  in  front  filled  with  the 
military  and  the  people,  on  the  occasion  of  Louis  Napoleon's  re- 


cent attendance  at  high  mass.  The  imperial  carriage,  drawn  by 
six  splendidly  caparisoned  horses,  is  seen  approaching  the  en- 
trance. A  brilliant  cortege  of  staff  officers  is  in  attendance,  and 
the  whole  scene  has  that  theatrical  effect  so  peculiar  to  the  public 
ceremonies  of  the  French.  The  precise  date  of  the  erection  of 
this  edifice  is  not  certainly  known.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
a  temple  existed  on  this  spot,  the  foundations  of  which  were  dis- 


Stephcn  wiis  cn.cu.-d  on  thi»  site  about  3U5.  Childebert  the  son 
of  Clovis,  either  enlarged  or  rebuilt  it  about  the  rt  ir  522.  Rob- 
ert, son  of  Hngh  Capet,  undertook  its  reconstruction.  The 
church  as  it  stands,  was  probably  actually  commenced  about  the 
year  1000.     Pope  Alexander  III.  laid  the  first  stone.     Its  interior 


is  paved  with  black  marble.     The  organ  is  a  remarkably  fine  one ; 

Its  propor- 
covered    in    1711.      It  is' said   that    a  church  dedicated   to  St.       tion  and  elaborate  finish  render  this- the  finest  of  Gothic  churches. 


it  is  45  feet  high,  36  broad  and  contains  3484  pipes.     Its  prop 
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[Translated  from  the  French  or  Beraugcr  for  Ballou'g  Pictorial] 
POM  ATOM  SKI.' 


BT     FRiJl'IS     A  ■      n  i;  R  I  V  A  O  E. 


[Joseph  Ponlatowski.  nephew  of  the  last  king  of  Poland,  bora  in  177G.  served 
gloriously  in  the  French  armies  from  After  the  battle  of  f-eip- 

sir.  Napoleon  raised  him  In  the  rank  cf  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  corps  of  Poles  and  French,  at  the  head  of  which  he  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valor.  On  the  18th  of  October  the  bridfres  over  the 
Klster  having  I  men  .lestrowd  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  French.  Poniatowski, 
left  behind  with  the  rear  guard,  and.  prosed  on  all  hands  by  the  enemy's 
troops,  rejected  the  propositions  their  generals  made  to  him.  Dangerously 
wounded,  he  cried  :  "  God  baa  confided  to  me  the  honor  of  the  Poles,  and  I 
surrender  it  to  Ood  alone  "  He  tried  to  force  a  passage  through  the  river, 
hut  swept  away  bv  the  waves  he  was  engulfed,  and  his  body  found  upon 
the  bank*  of  tlio  Klster  after  the  lapse  of  some  days.  ] 

I. 

In  full  retreat?  jou?  victors  of  the  world? 

At  Leipsie  did  falne  fortune  go  astray? 
You  fly !  the  shattered  bridge,  to  ruin  hurled. 

By  growling  waves  is  rudely  borne  away. 
Soldiers,  arms,  horses,  and  the  blackened  piers 

Wildly  in  Lister's  waves  together  chafe — 
That  roll,  insensible  to  prayers  and  tears — 

'•  Frenchmen!  one  hand  alone— and  I  am  safe.'' 

II 

''Only  a  hand!  wo'  wo!  he  speaks  too  late. 

Pass  on — who  is  it  asks  us  thus  to  stay  ?" 
'Tis  Poniatowtki  straggling  with  his  fate, 

Thrice  wounded  in  the  bloody  work  to-day. 
But  what  of  that?     Fear  hardens  every  heart — 

Not  one  will  listen  to  yon  floating  waif. 
He  from  his  struggling  horse  is  forced  to  part — 

"  Frenchmen !  one  band  alone— and  I  am  safe?" 

III. 
He  dies.     Not  yet : — stoutly  he  stems  the  wave. 
And  to  the  long  mane  of  bis  courser  clings. 
'•  To  drown !''  he  cries— "  while  near  me  fight  the  brave, 
While  still  the  volley  parts,  the  sabre  rings! 
Help,  comrades!  ye  have  praised  my  arm  of  old — 

I  loved  you,  and  with  you  all  peril  braved : 
For  France  the  hope  of  life  still  let  me  hold — 
Frenchmen!  a  single  hand,  and  I  am  saved." 

IV. 
No  succor  comes ;  and  now  his  failing  hand 

Forsakes  its  hold !     Poland!  a  long  farewell! 
Bot  soft !  a  vision  from  a  better  land 
Weaves  round  his  d\  ing  soul  a  magic  spell. 
11  On-e  more  the  proud  white  eagle  sweeps  the  sphere — 
In  Russian  blood  his  snowy  plumes  are  laved — 
A  song  of  victory  bursts  upon  my  ear — 
Frenchmen !  a  single  hand,  and  I  am  saved." 


No  help — the  Polish  hero  is  no  more — 

And  by  the  turbid  river's  reedy  walls 
The  foe  encamps  upon  the  vanquished  shore. 

Yet  still  a  sad  voice  from  the  river  calls; 
And  late  (0  grant  me,  Heaven,  belief)  that  cry 

Again  was  heard — again  the  echoes  gave 
From  the  blue  vault  the  accents  back— and  why  ? 

"  Frenchmen !  it  only  needs  one  hand  to  save." 

VI. 
Tis  Poland  and  her  brave,  heroic  race, 

Whose  truth  to  us  has  oft  been  proved  in  fight — 
She  drowns  in  her  own  flood  that  flows  apace, 
Blood  shed  to  keep  her  sacred  honor  bright. 
Like  that  dead  chief  who  for  our  country  fell. 

Whose  poor  remains  the  swollen  Klster  laved, 
A  sinking  nation,  that  has  served  us  well, 
Cries,  "  France !  a  single  hand,  and  we  are  saved.' 


•  Written  by  Beranger  in  1831. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

0 

BY    MRS.    CAROLINE   A.    SOCLE. 
FATHER   AND    DAUGHTER. 

The  ship  swept  gracefully  from  hrr  moorings  into  the  beautiful 
hay,  and  leaving  the  Island  City  to  fade  in  the  distance,  was  soon 
sailing  at  so  rapid  a  rate  through  the  Narrows  that  when  the  crim- 
Bon  lights  of  sunset  dipped  into  the  west,  she  was  far  out  at  sea, 
and  the  last  faint  outline  of  the  blue  shore  merged  into  the  yet 
bluer  waves  of  the  mighty  deep.  As  twilight  darkened  into  night, 
and  one  after  another  of  the  glorious  constellations  that  gem  the 
vault  of  heaven  rose  in  the  east,  glistening  with  unusual  size  and 
brilliancy  in  the  pellucid  atmosphere,  as  streaks  and  sparkles  of 
phosphorescent  light  trailed  after  the  broad  path  of  the  majestic 
vessel, — a  scene  of  such  impressive  quiet  and  solemnity  was  pre- 
sented to  the  few  passengers,  that  every  turbulent  emotion  was 
lulled  into  a  sweet  repose,  and  even  the  deep  grief  that  lashed  so 
fearfully  one  heart  was  nursed  into  a  tender  melancholy,  that,  at 
the  time,  seemed  almost  too  holy  a  feeling  to  be  exchanged  for 
even  the  intensest  joy. 

It  was  a  fair,  young  girl  whose  6orrow  was  thus  calmed  by  the 
beauty  of  her  first  night  at  sea,  the  daughter  of  that  proud  old 
general,  upon  whose  arm  she  leaned,  as  she  paced  the  deck  or 
rested  against  the  bulwarks,  the  heiress  of  one  of  England's  rich- 
est and  loveliest  domains.  It  was  strange  that  she,  so  blest  with 
youth  and  beauty,  with  a  dower  so  heavy  and  so  golden,  with 
friends  so  countless  and  so  precious,  the  jewel,  too,  of  her  old 
father's  heart, — that  she  should  bear  within  her  soul  a  grief  60 
stern  ;  and  stranger  still  that  a  parent's  will  should  have  stricken 
the  sunbeam  from  her  path. 

Yet  so  it  was.  There  lived  on  earth  no  prouder  heart  than  that 
old  general's,  and  disappointed  in  the  single  birth  that  marked  his 
union  with  the  lovely  wife  who  came  to  his  middle  age  like  one  of 
heaven's  angels,  so  beauteous  and  so  true,  he  centred  upon  the 


infant  daughter  all  the  hopes  and  wishes  that  he  would  have  joyed 
to  m  ;ittcr  over  a  long  line  of  heirs,  never  forgetting,  as  he  spanned 
her  future  with  its  glorious  bow,  to  shed  a  regretful  tear,  that  she 
could  not,  like  him,  boast  ot  a  Briton's  nativity.  That  being  a 
fact  of  so  palpable  a  character  that  it  could  not  be  dashed  out  of 
sight  or  memory,  he  endeavored  to  remedy  what  might  be  its  at- 
tendant evils,  by  an  intense  and  unceasing  strife  to  indoctrinate 
her  thoroughly  with  English  views,  determined  that  though  the 
accidence  of  birth  had  made  her  American,  the  discipline  of  life 
should  make  her  loyalty  unquestioned.  Their  mansion,  its 
grounds,  their  style  of  lining,  their  attendants,  were  all  after  the 
pattern  of  her  old  British  ancestors,  while  from  childhood  up  she 
was  taught  or  bade  to  reverence  that  mother  home  over  the  sea. 
From  her  father's  lips  as  she  nestled  on  his  knees,  from  the  daily 
lessons  of  her  governess,  from  her  books  and  plays,  even,  it  was 
brought  before  her  as  a  glorious  land,  as  one  towards  whom  all 
nations  turned  with  regard  and  veneration,  whose  sons  were  all 
heroes,  whose  daughters  all  fair,  whose  soil  was  like  Eden,  whose 
laws  were  peifect,  whose  institutions  religiously  pure,  and  whose 
whole  history  brilliant  with  tho  glory  that  is  bom  of  undaunted 
heroism. 

But  somehow — we  leave  it  for  those  better  versed  in  mental 
philosophy  than  we  to  determine  why — the  old  father  failed,  des- 
pite all  his  efforts,  to  make  an  English  girl  of  his  little  American 
born  daughter.  "  Mcrrie  England,"  with  all  its  historic  renown, 
did  not  fill  by  far  so  large  a  place  in  her  young  heart  as  that  fair 
and  beautiful  land  whose  skies  had  smiled  so  genially  upon  her 
when  first  she  opened  her  eyes.  She  liked  well  enough  to  read 
stories  of  her  father's  home  ;  but  she  loved  better  to  sport  amid 
the  bright,  fresh  flowers  that  crowned  her  own ;  its  sunshine  play- 
ing about  her  brow  was  a  golden  crown  that  rested  lighter  there, 
and  made  her  far  happier,  too,  than  that  ducal  coronet  he  had  so 
often  told  her  would  one  day  sparkle  amidst  her  curls.  While 
under  the  shelter  of  the  aristocratic  old  mansion  whoso  walls  her 
father  had  told  her  were  massive  as  the  turreted  towers  of  his 
English  castle,  she  would  sing  the  ballads  that  he  joyed  to  hear 
her  learn,  dance  to  British  music,  pore  over  British  lore,  and  act 
the  little  English  girl  quite  perfectly  ;  but  once  out  on  the  broad 
green  meadows  that  skirted  the  environs  of  their  park,  and  she 
was  the  veriest  little  rebel  that  ever  disdained  King  George.  In 
the  humble,  moss-roofed  cottage  of  the  widow  Randolph,  one  of 
those  peerless  women  who  had  herself  buckled  the  sword  of  free- 
dom to  her  husband's  side,  and  with  her  own  hands  borne  his 
wounded  body  from  the  glorious  field  in  which  he  fell  battling  for 
his  hearth,  his  wife  and  child,  in  that  American  home  and  at  that 
American  fireside,  Kate  Stanley  forgot  that  a  drop  of  English 
blood  flowed  in  her  veins,  or  remembering  it,  wished  only  that 
she  could  drain  it  out.  She  would  sing  with  a  sweetness  she 
never  poured  into  her  nurse's  songs,  the  somewhat  uncouthly- 
worded  ballads  of  the  patriot  army,  while  the  melody  of  those 
loftier  strains  that  even  then  had  flowed  from  American  lyres,  be- 
came almost  angelic  as  they  trembled,  bird  like,  upon  her  lips. 
With  a  raptured  car  she  would  listen  to  the  pale  mourner's  story 
of  the  wealth  and  glory  of  this  western  world,  with  the  waves  of 
two  grand  oceans  washing  its  shores.  With  a  tearful  eye  she 
would  hear  the  story  of  its  wrongs,  and  that  eye  would  burn  with 
a  strange  brilliancy,  as  its  victorious  battles  were  recounted,  and 
its  onward  and  upward  path  prophesied,  now  that  as  a  free  and 
glorious  nation  it  was  recognized.  And  when  the  hour  for  her 
return  to  her  palatial  home  had  come — and  it  even  came  too  60on, 
— she  would  join  with  Mrs.  Randolph  and  her  gallant  soldier's 
boy  in  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  God  of  heaven  would  bless  the 
young,  fair  States ;  and  she  would  say,  with  a  solemnity  passing 
strange  in  the  voice  of  one  so  youthful,  "  My  homo  may  be  in 
England,  but  my  heart  I'll  leave  behind  me." 

Little  thought  she  how  fondly  those  words  were  cherished  by 
her  playmate  George,  the  patriot  son ;  or  that  they  gave  to  his 
future  life  a  coloring  such  as  sunset  clouds  give  to  the  west ;  that 
they  spurred  his  ambition  with  a  hope  almost  too  beautiful  for 
earth.  Little  recked  she  of  the  seeds  she  was  sowing  in  her  own 
and  his  young  heart  by  communing  so  often  with  himself  and  his 
mother  in  their  humble  home.  Seeking  for  a  joy  there  that  was 
not  afforded  her  under  loftier  roofs,  and  finding  it,  she  thought 
only  of  its  present  charm,  caring  not  for  the  morrow,  because 
absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  to  day.  And  matters  had  sped  thus 
from  the  time  of  Kate's  seventh  to  her  seventeenth  birthday.  But 
when  in  sailor  garb,  George  Randolph  met  her  beside  the  sylvan 
spring  whose  waters  had  so  often  cooled  their  flushed  brows  after 
childhood's  romps,  met  her  to  say  she  was  bound  for  a  far  distant 
sea,  and  that  months  would  roll  away  ere  he  returned  ;*then  the 
young  girl's  eyes  were  opened,  and  through  the  tears  that  shone 
in  them  sparkled  the  rainbow  of  her  life,  its  colors  all  woven  deftly 
by  the  hand  of  love,  its  span  stretching  from  heart  to  heart. 
*  #  #  *  * 

"  I  will  bind  you  by  no  promises,  my  own  sweet  Kate.  Not  till 
as  captain  of  a  gallant  ship  I  can  stand  before  your  father  and  ask 
of  him  your  hand, — not  until  then  will  I  bind  this  little  tiembler." 
And  he  lovingly  laid  his  fingers  upon  the  maiden's  heart.  "  I  go 
contented,  knowing  that  the  prize  has  only  to  be  claimed — already 
won." 

Their  arms  were  entwined,  their  fingers  tangled,  golden  curls 
mingling  with  raven  locks,  lips  pressing  lips,  tears  joining  tears, 
heart  throbbing  to  heart,  and  then  the  unspoken  vow  registered  in 
heaven,  they  parted,  l'arted  and  did  not  meet  till  time  had  car- 
ried in  its  flight  three  summers  to  its  grave.  Then  captain  of  as 
beautiful  a  ship  as  ever  sailed  upon  the  main,  christened  by  loving 
memory  and  glowing  hope,  "  The  Bride  of  the  Ocean ;"  then 
young  Randolph  gaily  sought  his  Kate  again,  and  as  he  clasped 
her  to  his  heart,  his  own,  his  beautiful,  life  became  to  him  divine, 
so  heavenly  was  its  aspect. 


Alas,  for  those  young  hearts  !  Did  they  not  see  the  darkening 
frown  upon  the  old  general's  brow,  as,  unannounced,  he  entered 
the  boudoir,  within  whose  aleovud  window  sat  the  lovers  ? 
for  hope  was  in  their  eyes,  that  hope  that  transforms  wrinkles  into 
smiles.  As  a  frost  in  June,  so  fell  his  angry  words  upon  their 
cars. 

"  I  would  see  my  daughter  a  corsair's  bride  as  soon  as  I  would 
see  her  wed  the  son  of  one  who  died  a  rebel  to  his  king.    No 
young  man ;  you  leave  my  house  this  moment,  and  leaving  it 
leave  hope  behind  you.     God  alone  can  change  my  will,  and  from 
her  birth  that  will  has  been  to  see  my  Kate  a  duchess.     Away  !" 
and   he  stormed    in   fury, — "  away ! — yes,   and   I'll  away  myself 
from  this  rebellious  land  !     I'll  sacrifice  my  wealth,  if  it  must  be 
but  I'll  abide  no  longer  here.     In  England,  I'll  forget  all  but  one 
spot  in  this  cursed  country  ;  but  for  that  grave,  I  would  forget  it 
all!" 

There  was  the  pride  of  English  blood  in  the  old  general's  fore- 
head as  he  spoke  ;  but  there  was  the  prido  of  a  noble  soul  upon 
Randolph's  as  he  turned  away,  answering  only : 

"  I  would  have  made  your  daughter  a  happy  wife,  a  duke,  could 
do  no  more.  I  would  have  been  to  her  a  husband,  whose  heart 
was  all  her  own,  and  whose  blood  six  thousand  years  ago  was 
flowing  in  old  Adam's  veins ;  a  duke  could  say  no  more." 

The  grass  did  not  grow  under  his  feet,  ere  he  stood  again  upon 
the  deck  of  his  gallant  ship.  "  Bride  of  the  Ocean,"  said  he, 
"  henceforth  yon  are  my  bride  likewise.  My  life  I  will  share  with 
you,  and  your  sails  shall  be  my  winding  sheet." 

And  true  to  his  words,  angry  ones  though  they  were,  General 
Stanley,  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  discovery  of  his  daugh- 
ter's love,  engaged  their  passage  to  his  ancestral  home,  pride  blind- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  pallor  of  her  fair  young  face,  and  to  the  sorrow 
that  was  crushing  out  her  life. 


THE    STRANGE    SHIP. 

They  had  been  a  week  at  sea — old  General  Stanley  and  his 
daughter  Kate,  the  heart  of  tho  one  growing  lighter  and  happier 
each  day  as  the  distance  widened  between  him  and  his  late  Ameri- 
can home,  and  that  of  the  latter  heavier  and  sadder.  But  one 
thought  cheered  her — that  the  same  ocean  rolled  beneath  her  and 
her  lover.  Somehow  she  felt  nearer  to  him  while  on  the  main, 
and  dreaded  to  see  the  white  cliffs  of  Britain  rise  from  the  wave; 
like  the  gravestones  of  her  heart's,  happiness,  they  loomed  up  in 
the  dim  light  of  her  wasted  hopes.  England  was  to  be  the  char- 
nel  house  of  her  young  life,  and  she  sometimes  thought  it  would 
be  bliss  to  have  the  blue  waves,  over  which  the  Sea  Bird  now  car- 
ried her  so  swiftly,  bear  her  down  to  some  coral  grove,  and  leave 
her  there  a  pale,  passionless,  human  wreck. 

It  was  the  eighth  day  of  their  passage  out,  and  so  far  it  had 
been  as  favorable  as  the  most  sanguine  could  have  anticipated. 
Every  night  had  been  as  beautiful  as  the  first ;  the  days  had  been 
delightful,  with  their  clear,  golden  skies,  while  the  fair,  fresh 
breezes  had  swelled  the  white  canvass  till,  like  its  namesake,  the 
gallant  vessel  seemed  to  fly  over  the  crested  waves.  But  that 
morning,  as  the  general,  at  an  early  hour,  ascended  to  the  deck, 
he  marked  an  anxions  look  upon  the  captain's  brow.  An  acquain- 
tanceship of  "  auld  lang  syne  "  warranted  him  in  making  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause.  Captain  Peters  hesitated  a  moment  ere  ho 
answered : 

"  I  would  not  alarm  yon  unnecessarily,  but  I  wish  to  heaven  we 
were  some  hundred  miles  nearer  the  English  coast." 

"  And  why  V 

The  answer  was  given  in  a  husky  voice : 

"  The  last  ship  that  arrived  in  port  ere  we  sailed  was  attacked 
by  pirates  somewhere  about  here.  They  were  worsted  in  the  con- 
flict, and  swore  vengeance  on  the  next  that  met  them,  and,  gene- 
ral, a  pirate  is  not  likely  to  break  an  oath  like  that.  If  we  meet 
them,  there  will  be  hot  work  between  us.  My  gallant  fellows,  I 
could  fear  to  see  them  die  fighting  against  noble  men,  but  that 
pirates  should  take  their  blood — ha !"  and  his  eye  sparkled  fierce- 
ly ;  "  they'll  take  it  at  a  costly  price." 

"  My  child — my  beautiful  Kate !"  cried  the  general,  with  a 
blanched  face,  as  the  captain  turned  away ;  and  his  heart  grew 
sick  as  he  thought  of  her  fate,  should  the  pirates  board  them  vic- 
toriously. Death — ah,  worse  than  death — is  the  doom  of  the  beau- 
tiful then.  He  wrung  his  wrinkled  hands,  he  wiped  from  his  fore- 
head drops  of  agony,  he  beat  his  bosom,  he  even  prayed,  though 
for  years  the  true,  earnest  prayer  had  not  passed  his  lips. 

As  day  deepened  into  noon,  and  no  sail  hove  in  sight,  he  be- 
came somewhat  reassured,  and  the  cheerfulness  which  he  had 
assumed  the  better  to  mask  his  fear,  became  a  reality,  and  he 
laughed  and  chatted  with  his  daughter,  and  bade  her  string  anew 
her  guitar  and  sing  to  him  the  ballads  of  Old  England. 

The  sweet  voice  of  Kate  was  warbling  a  most  delicious  trill, 
when  suddenly,  as  though  a  thunderbolt  fell  from  a  cloudless  sky, 
there  loomed  through  the  cabin  the  sullen  roar  of  cannon,  and 
again  and  again  it  reverberated,  and  each  time  the  tones  were 
deeper  and  nearer.  The  old  man  wound  his  arms  about  his  child, 
and  in  breathless  anxiety  awaited  the  result,  promising  the  trem- 
bling girl  that  with  his  own  hands  he  would  put  out  her  life  ere 
she  should  be  the  pirate's  victim. 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  and  still  the  horrid  din  above,  every 
moment  growing  more  horrible,  continued  to  rend  the  cars  of  the 
shivering  couple ;  still  they  clung  to  each  other,  never  daring  to 
hope,  but  only  fearing  and  now  and  then  striving  to  pray.  Brave- 
ly fought  the  English  crew,  though  they  had  not  men,  but  rather 
fiends  or  demented  brutes  to  encounter,  and  were,  besides,  but  few 
opposed  to  many.  Gloriously  did  their  captain  head  them  on, 
when,  the  cannonading  over,  the  pirates  poured  upon  their  deck. 
Though  his  own  blood  dyed  his  hands  and  spouted  over  his  face 
from  his  many  wounds,  he  yet  fought  on,  cheering  them  till  his 
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voice  was  hoarse  in  death,  and  with  the  last  pulsation  of  his  hand, 
brandishing  aloft  his  scarlet  cutlass.  But  all  in  vain.  There  was 
a  shout,  a  rush,  ajid  trodden  under  foot  were  the  few  who  yel  had 
strength  to  fight,  and  then  rung  out  the  proud  huzzas  of  the 
pirates,  and  more  fearful  than  the  wail  of  a  tempest,  came  tho 
piercing  sounds  to  the  cars  of  the  captives  below. 

"  Strike,  father, — strike  !"  cried  Kate  ;  and  she  bared  her  heart 
to  her  father's  hand.  "  Death — 0,  a  thousand  deaths — before  the 
fate  that  now  awaits  me  !" 

The  old  man  held  the  uplifted  dagger.  What  thoughts  wero 
crowded  into  that  moment — what  agonizing  thoughts,  nnd  worst 
and  most  harrowing  of  all,  had  not  his  own  reckless  pride  of  birth 
brought  him  and  her  to  this  dark  hour!  But  for  that,  and  the 
strong  arm  of  a  husband  might  now  have  shielded  the  beautiful 
one  who  was  beseeching  a  parent's  hand  to  take  her  life. 

"()  God,"  cried  he,  with  snow-white  lips,  "  verily,  thy  judg- 
ment has  fallen  heavily  upon  me  !  I  crushed  out  the  joy  of  her 
heart,  and  now  I  must  dash  out  its  life !"  He  quivered,  the  blade 
fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  sank  upon  tho  floor  in  a  swoon  that 
lasted  for  hours. 

"  Kill  me — kill  me  !"  cried  Kate,  as,  lifting  her  weeping  eyes 
from  his  pale  face,  she  beheld  one  whom  she  rightly  guessed  was 
captain  of  the  pirate  crew  standing  in  the  doorway.  "Kill  me 
and  bury  us  together  in  the  sea !"  And  rising,  she  flung  herself 
upon  her  knees  before  her  captor. 

"  Calm  yourself,  gentle  lady,"  said  he,  in  low,  earnest  tones. 
"  No  violence  shall  meet  you  or  your  aged  parent.  We  do  not 
war  with  the  defenceless.  The  bloodhounds  that  have  hunted  us 
alone  shall  feel  our  deadly  power.  Your  cabin  shall  be  as  sacred 
as  a  sister's.  But  you  must  remove  from  here.  The  ship  is  sink- 
ing.    Gather  your  valuables  ere  I  return." 

In  less  than  an  half  hour  he  was  again  beside  her,  aiding  her  to 
the  deck,  while  three  of  the  least  brutish  of  his  crew  were  bearing 
thither,  also,  the  still  inanimate  form  of  her  father.  Kate  could 
not  repress  a  scream  as  the  fearful  battlefield  met  her  sight,  so 
used  to  the  beautiful  only. 

"  Draw  your  veil,  lady,  and  closo  your  eyes.  It  is  indeed  an 
unseemly  sight  for  a  maiden  like  yourself.  Yield  yourself  to  my 
arms  as  to  a  brother's." 

And  faint  and  heartsick,  Kato  was  obliged  to  do  so,  and  dark- 
ened her  vision  till  the  pirate's  voice  assured  her  she  might  look 
up  unblushingly.  She  found  herself  in  a  small  but  elegant  room, 
pannelled  in  oak,  and  ornamented  with  richly  carved  mouldings. 
Delicate  silver  lamps  were  suspended  from  the  ceilings,  exquisite 
pictures  in  heavily  gilded  frames  lined  the  sides,  curtains  of  rich 
damask  draped  the  small  windows,  whose  panes  were  of  lustrous 
and  colored  glass,  a  carpet  from  Turkish  looms  softened  the  foot- 
fall, luxurious  divans,  eleeted  to  the  floor,  invited  the  weary  to  re- 
pose, and  a  sort  of  Oriental  elegance  pervaded  the  whole  apart- 
ment, intoxicating  the  senses  and  bewildering  and  fascinating  the 
mind. 

Kate  noted  none  of  these  things  then.  She  was  too  intent  upon 
restoring  once  more  to  consciousness  that  father  whose  life  seemed 
to  hang  on  so.slight  a  thread.  But  afterwards,  in  the  weary  hours 
of  her  captivity,  she  wondered  at  them  all,  and  studied,  too,  how 
one  with  the  exquisite  taste  here  shown  could  so  give  up  his  soul 
to  evil  deeds. 

As  the  old  general  at  length  sighed  himself  again  into  visible 
communion  with  the  world,  the  Bold  Buccaneer  took  in  its  last 
prizes  from  the  sinking  ship,  and  then  pouring  a  broadside  upon 
her,  it  sped  away,  and  at  tho  same  moment  the  Sea  Bird  fluttered 
to  her  grave. 


TUB    RESCUE. 

Three  weeks  had  glided  by  since  Kate  and  her  father  first 
found  themselves  in  the  pirate's  ship.  The  promises  made  to  her 
had  thus  far  been  sacredly  fulfilled.  Once  a  day,  for  a  fortnight, 
had  the  young  captain  tapped  respectfully  at  the  door,  to  inquire 
after  their  healths  and  to  know  if  anything  wero  yet  needed  for 
their  comfort;  but  then,  as  he  beheld  how  thin  and  pale  the  daugh- 
ter had  grown  with  her  vigils — for  her  father  had  lain  very  sick 
ever  since  that  fearful  swoon, — he  gently  but  firmly  insisted  upon 
sharing  her  watches.  And  no  son  could  have  been  kinder  than 
was  he  to  that  aged  man,  whose  life-story,  it  was  but  too  evident, 
was  nearly  told. 

This  last  night  he  had  spent  entirely  at  his  side,  fairly  driving 
Kate  to  the  rest  she  so  sorely  needed.  At  early  dawn  she  had 
released  him  from  his  care,  and  was  just  busying  herself  about 
those  thousand  nameless  little  duties  of  affection  which  none  but 
a  woman's  eye  can  note,  when  she  was  startled  to  perceive  him 
again  at  her  side,  and  with  a  countenance  so  white  that  she  could 
scarcely  restrain  a  cry.  He  motioned  her  to  be  silent,  and  to  come 
to  the  window  opposite.  It  was  a  fearful  tale  he  had  to  tell  her. 
His  men  had  mutinied.  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  while  their 
young  commander  was  once  again  opening  his  heart  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  true,  to  the  angels  that  had  flown  out  and  in,  they 
had  perfected  their  secret  plans,  and  he  and  his  two  captives  were 
now  under  the  thraldom  of  the  fierce  spirits  above. 

It  was  long  ere  he  told  her  what  had  first  caused  the  dissatis- 
faction— that  it  was  because  he  resolutely  refused  to  give  up  the 
fair  prize  to  their  ruthless  hands,  telling  them  he  would  defend  the 
defenceless  with  his  life. 

"  O,  I  have  been  wicked,"  said  he.  "  My  hands  are  deeply 
dyed ;  but  the  blood  of  innocent  girlhood  has  never  stained  them. 
The  memory  of  my  sainted  mother  forbade  that  crime.  I  was 
not  always  what  I  am.  But  do  not  fear,"  observing  that  Kate 
was  shivering  in  every  nerve.  "  Not  till  my  body  lies  cold  will 
they  reach  you  or  your  father." 

Three  days  passed  on,  and  the  prisoners  were  left  unmolested, 
why  they  did  not  fairly  know,  only  the  captain  guessed  it  was  be- 


cause of  disagreements  among  the  mutineers  themselves.  Each 
wanted  the  command,  each  wanted  the  beautiful  prize,  and  the 
blackened  hearts  of  all  shuddered  at  the  thoughts  of  encountering 
their  late  commander.  True,  he  was  their  prisoner,  but  they  knew 
only  by  stratagem.  In  broad  daylight  not  one  would  have  dared 
make  him  so,  so  strong  are  the  truly  brave  and  so  indomitable 
their  power  over  those  who  arc  urged  on  by  no  higher  than  mer- 
cenary or  brutish  motives. 

Night  was  just  fading  into  daylight — the  daylight  of  the  fourth 
morning, — when  a  confused  sound  was  heard  above.  The  listen- 
ers were  breathless.  But  the  keen  ear  of  the  captain  soon  detected 
the  cause. 

"  Some  ship  has  hove  in  sight  and  commanded  them  to  run  «p 
their  colors.  I  wonder  " — and  he  half  smiled — "  I  wonder  whose 
ensign  it  will  bo  V 

The  confusion  seemed  to  increase,  the  din  became  noisier,  the 
heavy  booming  of  cannon  being  added  to  the  terrible  sounds. 
To  Kate,  it  seemed  that  she  was  carried  back  three  weeks,  and 
again  in  the  cabin  of  the  Sea  Bird.  She  clung  wildly  to  her 
parent's  hand,  that  hand  whose  pulses  grew  weaker  each  moment. 
Their  companion  strove  to  calm  her  : 

"  It  cannot  be  worse  for  us  than  it  was.  Let  us  hope  it  may  be 
better.  But  I  lost  all  my  true-hearted  men  in  that  last  conflict. 
They  would  have  torn  the  heart  out  of  any  who  had  spoken  of 
thus  imprisoning  me.  They — but  hist !  The  vessel  is  boarded ! 
They  are  hard  at  it  now !  The  cowards — the  miscreants — I  could 
strike  them  dead  myself!  They  fly — ah,  their  meanness  to  their 
captain  has  unnerved  them  !" 

And  so  it  was.  They  missed  the  dauntless  arm  that  had  led 
them  on  for  the  last  two  years,  and  yielded  with  only  half-dealt 
blows. 

"  Do  not  kill  them,"  said  the  young  commander  of  tho  vessel 
who  had  assailed  them ;  "  they  who  yield  so  tamely  are  unworthy 
to  die  by  brave  men's  hands.  Capture  them ;  put  irons  on  their 
weak  wrists,  and  let  the  gallows  finish  them  !"  And  he  descended 
to  the  cabins. 

"  Prisoners  !  Ah,  I  wonder  whom  the  fiends  have  shut  up 
here  V  as  he  marked  tho  chained  doors.  "  But  I'll  soon  learn  ;" 
and  he  shivered  them  before  him.  "  Wraith  of  my  friend  Fred- 
crick — and  how  comes  it  here  V  exclaimed  he,  as  the  late  captain, 
pistol  in  hand,  strode  bravely  before  the  unknown  intruder,  deter- 
mined to  defend  to  the  last  the  sister  of  his  adoption. 

"  Randolph ! — you — is  it  you  ?  Bless  God  for  the  deliver- 
ance !" 

"  But  what  brings  you  or  keeps  you  here,  my  old  lieutenant 
Fred  ?"     And  the  young  men  rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 

"  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  now.  I  have  had  devils — ay, 
seven  of  them  in  me,  but  the  angels  have  cast  them  out.  Come 
with  me  now,  and  reassure  the  two  that  I  left  half  dead  in  the 
cabin  beyond."  And  he  drew  his  friend  along,  and  unclosed  the 
door  of  the  small  and  lovely  room  which  had  been  so  sacred  to 
the  captives. 

"Kate!" 

"  Randolph !" 

Two  voices,  but  blended  as  are  song  and  word,  and  the  parted 
lovers,  so  strangely  met,  were  folded  in  a  long  embrace. 

Fred  looked  on  in  wonder,  and  the  old  general  rubbed  his  dim 
eyes  and  muttered  to  himself,  "  The  match  was  made  in  heaven, 
and  evil  to  him  who  strives  to  break  it  up." 


THE    BRIDE    OF   TUB   OCEAN. 

The  pirate  crew,  or  the  remnant  of  them,  rather,  had  been  duly 
manacled.  A  portion  of  Randolph's  men,  sufficient  to  navigate 
the  prize,  had  been  put  aboard  of  her,  with  orders  to  steer  for  the 
nearest  home  port.  The  old  general,  his  daughter  and  Lieutenant 
Fred  had  been  transferred  from  the  sumptuous  cabin  of  the  Bold 
Buccaneer  to  the  plainer  yet  still  elegant  one  of  the  Bride  of  the 
Ocean,  and  both  vessels  were  now  under  full  canvass. 

With  a  noiseless  step,  Captain  Randolph  entered  the  cabin  of 
his  passengers,  or  prizes,  as  he  playfully  termed  them,  and  seating 
himself  beside  the  couch  of  the  general,  begged  permission  to  ask 
a  question. 

"I  am  homeward  bound,"  said  he,  "and  cannot,  in  justice  to 
my  owners,  tack  again,  or  I  would  gladly  see  yourself" — and  he 
hesitated — "  and  your  daughter  safe  to  English  shores.  Shall  I 
put  you  aboard  the  first  outward  ship  we  meet,  or  will  you  return 
with  me  to  America  and  start  anew  ?" 

His  hand  was  grasped  by  the  old  man. 

"  Georgo  Randolph,"  whispered  he,  for  he  was  too  weak  to 
speak  aloud,  "  do  you  yet  love  my  Kate  V 

"  Love  her !     Adore  her !"  answered  he,  passionately. 

"  Then  she  shall  be  your  wife,  and  now.  There  is  no  time  for 
idle  ceremony.  She  has  been  twice  snatched  from  a  peril  worse 
than  death.  She  has  need  of  a  husband's  care,  poor  motherless, 
brotherless,  and  soon  to  be  fatherless  child.  I  am  near  unto  death, 
but  I  cannot  die  till  I  have  seen  her  wedded.     Call  the  chaplain." 

And  then  and  there,  on  tho  broad  Atlantic,  midway  between  her 
ancestral  and  her  birth-home,  Kate  Stanley  was  wedded  to  George 
Randolph,  the  playmate  of  her  childhood,  the  lover  of  her  girl- 
life,  and  tho  abiding  hope  and  joy  of  her  womanhood.  And  her 
father,  the  proud  old  Briton,  blessed,  and  fervently,  too,  the  union 
of  hands  and  hearts,  for  sorrow  and  the  visible  presence  of  the 
death  angel  had  unsealed  the  purer  fountains  of  his  breast,  and 
their  crystal  streams  had  baptized  him  into  nobler  views  of  men 
and  things.  And  when,  an  hour  later,  as,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  his  gallant  men,  the  young  captain  ascended  to  the  deck,  with 
his  lovely  companion,  they,  to  a  man,  blessed  the  beautiful  and 
noble  couple,  and  then,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  "  tars,"  gave  three 
cheers  and  three  times  three  for  Kate — Kate  Randolph,  the  good, 
the  fair  and  the  true — the  Bride  of  the  Ocean  !       *        *        * 


"  Keep  me  alive,  if  you  can,  till  the  shores  of  America  loom  in 
view,"  whispered  the  aged  general.  "  O,  do  not  bury  me  in  the 
sea  !  Lay  me  beside  my  beautiful  dead  ;  lay  me  where  the  sun- 
shine can  find  me — where  Kate  can  weep  over  me — where  prat- 
tling children  can  say,  '  It  is  grandfather's  grave  !'  " 

And  they  tenderly  watched  him,  and  strove  with  love's  eager- 
ness to  fan  the  faint  life-spark, — they,  the  son,  the  daughter  and 
the  penitent  Fred ;  while,  above  the  still  cabin  the  brave  seamen 
prayed  for  fair  winds. 

Heaven  heard  and  answered  the  wish.  Not  till  the  Bride  of  the 
Ocean  was  gracefully  sweeping  into  the  glorious  bay,  the  spires  of 
the  Island  City,  all  golden  with  dawn-light,  looming  up  in  bril- 
liant array, — not  till  Kate  had  whispered  in  low,  earnest  tones, 
"  We  are  home,  dear  father  I" — not  till  then  did  God  claim  the 
spirit,  and  the  shrouded  for.n  sank  not  beneath  the  blue  waves  of 
the  ocean,  but  went  to  its  grave-rest  in  the  old  churchyard  beside 
the  beautiful  dead. 


«  —-  ••  > 


THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  SULTAN. 

The  past  history  of  the  family  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  is  full  of  interesting  and  marvellous  incidents,  some 
of  which  are  probably  not  generally  known  to  our  readers.  These 
two  monarchs,  now  so  cordially  united  in  the  struggle  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  arc  both  grandsons  of  Amer- 
ican ladies.  These  ladies  were  born  and  raised  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, on  the  island  of  Martinique,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  They  were  of  French  origin,  and  companions  and 
intimate  friends  in  childhood  and  youth.     They  were  Josephine  do 

Tascher  and  a  Miss  S .    The  history  of  Josephine  is  generally 

known.  She  went  to  France,  and  was  married  to  M.  de  Beau- 
harnais,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  Eugene,  and  a  daughter,  Hor- 
tense.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Bcauharnais,  Josephine  was 
married  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  became  Empress  of  France. 
Her  daughter,  Hortense,  was  married  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  then 
King  of  Holland,  and  the  present  Emperor  of  France  is  her  son 

by  this  marriage.     Miss   S quitted  the  island  of  Martinique 

some  time  before  her  friend.  But  the  vessel  that  was  carrying  her 
to  France  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Algerine  corsairs,  and 
the  crew  and  passengers  were  made  prisoners.  But  this  corsair 
ship  was  in  turn  attacked  and  pillaged  by  Tunis  pirates,  and  -Miss 

S was  carried  by  them  to  Constantinople,  and  offered  for  sale 

as  a  slave.  Her  extraordinary  beauty  and  accomplishments  found 
her  a  purchaser  in  the  Sultan  himself,  and  she  soon  became  the 
chief  lady  of  the  seraglio  and  Sultaness  of  Turkey.  Mahomed 
II.  was  her  son,  and  the  present  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  is  the  son 
of  Mahmoud.  Thus  the  two  sovereigns,  who  now  occupy  so 
large  a  place  in  the  world's  eye,  are  grandsons  of  American  Creole 
girls. — Pittsburg  Post. 

4   ^«^   » 

BIRDS  AS  INSECT  DESTROYERS. 

The  activity  of  birds  when  they  have  young  is  most  surprising. 
Dr.  Macgillivray  records  the  observations  made  by  a  friend  on  a 
pair  of  blue  titmice  when  rearing  their  young.  The  parent  birds 
began  their  labor  of  love  at  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  did  not  leave  off  till  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
after  being  almost  incessantly  engaged  for  nearly  seventeen  hours. 
Mr.  Weir  counted  their  various  returns  to  the  nest,  and  found 
them  to  be  475.  Up  to  four  o'clock,  as  a  breakfast,  they  were  fed 
twelve  times ;  between  five  and  six,  forty  times,  flying  to  and  from 
a  plantation  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  their 
nest ;  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  they  fed  them  forty-six  times, 
and  they  continued  at  their  work  till  the  time  specified,  sometimes 
bringing  in  a  single  large  caterpillar,  and  at  times  two  or  threo 
small  ones.  Tho  number  of  destructive  insects  removed  by  birds 
when  feeding  their  young  must  be  astonishing,  if  they  are  in  any 
degree  as  active  as  the  two  blue  titmice  so  pa/iently  observed  by 
Mr.  Weir  on  the  4th  of  July,  1837.  Great  as  the  number  of  re- 
turns to  the  nest  seems  to  be,  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  common  window  swallow. — Adam   White. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

National  System  or  Politiial  Economy.    Bv  Frederick  List.    Philadelphia: 

J.  1'.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1856.    8vo.    pp.  497. 

The  publication  of  such  a  valuable  work  as  this  is  a  happy  symptom  of  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  enterprise  of  our  publishers. 
List  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  political  writers.  The  book  was  translated  from  the 
German  by  G.  A.  Matile. has  lleuri  llichelot's  Notes  to  the  French  edition,  and 
a  preliminary  essay  and  notes  by  Stephen  Colwoll.  For  sale  by  Phillips,  Samp- 
son &  Co. 

The  Green  Mountain  Girls.    By  Bltthe  White,  Jr.    New  York:  Derby  & 

Jackson.     1850.    12mo.    pp  406. 

A  very  pleasant  Vermont  story,  with  capital  pictures  of  rural  life  in  New 
England.  The  plot  is  ingenious  and  interesting,  and  the  book  is  splendidly 
illustrated  by  Barry  and  Orr. 

The  Summer  op  tub  Pestilence.    By  George  D.  Armstrong,  D.  D.    Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1856.     18mo.    pp.  1U2. 
The  narrative  of  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  during  the 

summer  of  1855,  is  well  written,  and  will  be  read  with  a  mournful  interest. 

For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

New  Music  — G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  13  Tremont  Row,  has  just  published  the 
11  Fall  of  debastopol,"  an  heroic  polka  for  the  piano,  by  Wm.  Dressier. 

Notes  or  Travel  in  Egypt,  the  Holt  Land,  etc.    By  Benj.  Dorr,  D.D.,  Rec- 
tor of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
1856.    12mo.    pp.396. 
Concerning  the  storied  East,  much  has  been  written,  but  not  too  much. 

Each  travellers  views  throw  new  light  on  this  wondrous  region,  which  Dr. 

Dorr  paints  with  fascinating  colors.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Poems.    By  Charles  Kingslet.  author  of  ••Amyas  Leigh."  "  llypatia,'' etc. 

Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    1856.    18mo.    pp.  284. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  by  a  dramatic  poem. the  ''Saint's 
Tragedy,"  fouuded  on  a  story  of  the  Middle  Ages,  full  of  capability,  and  worked 
up  with  great  power  and  effect.  It  is  a  work  of  true  genius,  though  not  per- 
haps of  a  character  to  command  immediate  popularity. 

Memoir  of  Reginald  Hbber.  Bishop  of  Calcutta.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  & 

Co.    1856.     12mo.    pp.  348. 

There  have  been  few  nobler  lives  than  that  of  Bishop  lleber—  a  man  of  splen- 
did genius,  of  tine  social  qualities,  and  a  true  Christian.  His  biography,  writ- 
ten by  his  widow,  has  been  abridged  by  a  clergyman,  and  makes  a  most  read- 
able volume. 

The  Roman  Exile.    By  Guglielmo  Gajani.    Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  k  Co. 

1856.    12mo.    pp.450. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  volume  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  but 
formerly  a  representative  in  the  Roman  Constituent  Assembly  of  1849.  and  ex- 
iled on  aecountof  his  political  acts.  He  paints  a  period  of  the  deepest  interest, 
viewed  from  a  high  personal  standpoint.  As  an  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
Roman  republicans,  he  will  command  universal  attention. 

The  War  in  Kansas.    By  G.  Douglas  Brewerton.    New!    ■■:  Derby  &  Jack- 
son.   1856.    12mo.    pp.  400. 

Since  all  the  world  on  this  side  of  the  water  is  talking  Kansas  night  and  day, 
Mr.  Brewertona  notes  of  "  a  rough  trip  to  the  border  among  new  homes  and  a 
strange  people,''  with  Darlcy's  admirable  illustrations,  will  be  sure  to  sell  like 
hot  cake«.  The  author  writes  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and  expresses  his 
views  fearlessly.  Mauy  of  his  sketches  of  character  are  admirable.  For  sal. 
by  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co. 
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JAPANESE   WRESTLERS. 


MAID    OF   HONORS    CHARIOT. 


JAPANESE  SCENES. 
On  this  and  the  succeeding  page  we  present  our  renders  with  a 
series  of  very  striking  illustrations  of  the  manners,  customs  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Japanese,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill, 
from  the  material  collected  for  the  Pictorial  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  expedition,  some  of  the  results  of"  whose  researches 
have  already  been  presented  to  our  renders,  and  elicited  many 
urgent  requests  for  their  continuance.  Our  first  picture  represents 
a  couple  of  burly  Japanese  wrestlers,  engaged  in  their  rather  for- 
midable sport,  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  as  much  excited  by 
the  performance  as  were  the  refined  Greeks  during  the  Olympic 
games.  Wrestling  holds  no  mean  position  among  the  bodily  ex- 
ercises in  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese.  In  the  encouragement  of 
athletic  sports,  they  doubtless  have  something  more  than  mere 
pastime  in  view  ;  and  like  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  con- 
sider these  exercises  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  exigencies  of 
war.  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  physicians,  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  wrestling  ;  and  Theodorus,  Priscianus  and  Oribasius  spoke  in 
favor  of  it.  So  that  the  Japanese  have  excellent  authorities  for 
their  practice.  The  place  where  the  wrestling  occurs  is  surround- 
ed by  a  railing  of  about  half  the  height  of  the  spectators.  The 
judge  of  the  field  is  seated  on  a  hill,  under  a  square  roof,  supported 
by  four  pillars,  not  very  unlike  the  judge's  stand  upon  our  Ameri- 
can race-courses.  The  wrestlers  put  their  hair  under  a  net,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  cap,  which  they  draw  close  and  fasten  to  the 
crown  of  their  heads,  from  a  small  string  which  descends  to  their 
backs.  They  are  stripped  from  the  waist  upward,  but  on  their 
sides  and  backs  wear  a  copper  plate  engraved  with  the  imperial 
arms,  open  on  the  breast,  and  made  fast  about  the  waist  with  two 
cords ;  their  breeches  are  tied  up  by  strings  to  the  plates.  Thus 
equipped,  they  enter  with  ardor  into  the  contest;  and  the  victor, 
after  throwing  his  antagonist,  present*  himself  to  the  judge,  who 
awards  a  prize  of  silver  or  gold  plates,  sometimes  bearing  the  im- 
perial arms.  The  second  picture  represents  one  of  those  little  two- 
wheeled  chariots,  in  tvhich  the  maids  of  honor,  according  to  the 
Dutch  travellers  in  Japan,  are  accustomed  to  take  their  airings. 
These  are  represented  as  very  elegant  equipages,  according  to  the 
Japanese  taste ;  they  have  gift  and  silver  plates  at  the  extremities, 
the  spokes  of  the  wheel  are  of  cedar  carved  and  gilded,  and  the 
tires  are  of  copper.  The  seat,  which  accommodates  only  one  per- 
son, is  spread  with  tapestry,  which  descends  between  the  wheels ; 
the  front  part,  of  an  oval  form,  is  open,  while  a  stately  canopy 
overhead  protects  the  fair  occupant  from  the  sun  and  rain,  and  she 
draws  her  curtain  when  she  pleases  to  keep  off  the  wind.  The 
propelling  power  is  a  stout  man,  with  poles  across  his  shoulders. 
The  third  engraving  depicts  a  couple  of  itinerant  bonzes  er  priests. 
These  priests  generally  go  about  in  pairs,  as  depicted  in  our  illus- 
tration, wearing  ragged  apparel.  The  never  shave  their  beards, 
nor  cut  their  hair — the  elfish  and  disordered  state  of  it  giving  them 
a  singular  appearance.  On  their  heads  they  wear  six-cornered 
caps,  wrought  like  a  net,  with  two  points  before  and  two  behind. 
They  are  always  provided  with  tablets  to  write  on,  a  cloth,  a  cala- 


bash, and  a  chain  of  small  homs,  by  which  they  tell  over  their 
prayers.  Their  temples  stand  on  the  very  summit  of  tho  moun- 
tains, and  are  reached  by  precipitate  pathways.  These  saints  gen- 
erally spend  their  time  among  the  sick,  muttering  prayers  in  a 
language  peculiar  to  their  order.  Kampfer  tells  us  of  an  old 
monk  eighty  years  old,  and  a  native  of  Nagasaki,  who  had  spent 
the  "greatest  part  of  his  life  in  holy  pilgrimages,  running  up  and 
down  the  country,  and  visiting  almost  all  the  temples  of  the  Jap- 
anese empire.  The  superstitious  vulgar  had  got  such  a  high  no- 
tion of  his  holiness,  that  even  in  his  lifetime  they  canonized  and 
reverenced  him  as  a  great  saint,  to  the  extent  of  worshipping  his 
statue,  which  he  caused  to  be  carved  of  stone,  exceeding  in  this 
even  Alexander  the  Great,  who  had  no  divine  honors  paid  him 
during  his  life.  Those  of  his  countrymen  who  were  of  our  retinue 
did  not  fail  to  run  thither,  and  see  and  pay  their  respects  to  that 
holy  man."  Kampfer,  in  speaking  of  the  beggars  and  begging 
priests  of  Japan,  adds  some  particulars  respecting  a  certain  re- 
markable religious  order  of  young  girls,  called  bikuni,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  nuns.  They  live  under  the  protection  of  the  nun- 
neries at  Kamakara  and  Miako,  to  which  they  pay  a  certain  sum 
a  year  of  what  they  get  by  begging,  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
their  authority.  They  arc,  in  mv  opinion,  by  much  the  handsom- 
est girls  in  Japan.  The  daughters  of  poor  parents,  if  they  be 
handsome  and  agreeable,  apply  for,  and  easily  obtain  this  privilege 
of  begging  in  the  habit  of  nuns,  knowing  that  beauty  is  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  inducements  to  charity.  The  jamabo,  or  begging 
mountain  priests  (of  whom  more  hereafter),  frequently  incorporate 
their  own  daughters  into  this  religious  order,  and  take  their  wives 
among  these  bikuni.  "  The  jamabo,  or  mountain  priests,  or  rather 
jamabuo,  or  mountain  soldiers,  at  all  times  go  armed.  "  They  do 
not  shave  their  heads,  but  follow  the  rules  of  the  first  founder  of 
this  order,  who  mortified  his  body  by  climbing  up  steep,  high 
mountains ;  at  least  they  conform  themselves  thereunto,  in  their 
dress,  apparent  behaviour,  and  some  outward  ceremonies — for  they 
are  fallen  short  of  his  rigorous  way  of  life.  They  have  a  head  or 
general  of  their  order,  residing  at  Miako,  to  whom  they  arc  obliged 
to  bring  a  certain  sum  every  year,  and  who  has  tho  distribution  of 
dignities  and  titles,  whereby  they  arc  known  among  themselves. 
They  commonly  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  famous  Kami 
temple,  and  accost  travellers  in  the  name  of  that  Kami  which  is 
worshipped  there,  making  a  short  discourse  of  his  holiness  and 
miracles  with  a  loud,  coarse  voice.  Meanwhile,  to  make  the  noise 
still  louder,  they  rattle  their  long  staffs,  loaded  at  the  end  with 
iron  rings,  to  take  up  the  charity  money  which  is  given  them ; 
and,  last  of  all,  they  blow  a  trumpet  made  of  a  large  shell.  They 
carry  their  children  along  with  them  on  the  same  begging  errand, 
clad  like  their  fathers,  but  with  their  heads  shaved.  These  are 
exceedingly  troublesome  and  importunate  with  travellers,  and 
commonly  take  care  to  light  on  them  as  they  are  going  up  some 
hill  or  mountain,  where,  because  of  the  difficult  ascent,  they  cannot 
well  escape,  nor  indeed  otherwise  get  rid  of  them  without  giving 
them  something.    In  some  places,  they  and  their  fathers  accost 


travellers  in  company  with  a  troop  of  bikuni,  and,  with  their  rat- 
tling, singing,  trumpeting,  chattering  and  crying,  make  6uch  a 
frightful  noise,  as  would  make  one  almost  mad  or  deaf.  These 
mountain  priests  are  frequently  applied  to  by  superstitious  people 
for  conjuring,  fortune-telling,  foretelling  future  events,  recovering 
lost  goods,  and  the  like  purposes  ;  they  profess  themselves  to  bo  of 
the  Kami  religion,  as  established  of  old,  and  yet  they  are  never 
suffered  to  attend,  or  to  take  care  of,  any  of  the  Kami  temples." 
The  next  engraving  in  our  scries  represents  the  idol  in  the  temple 
of  the  Golden  Amida,  in  the  city  of  Jeddo.  The  idol  and  his 
surroundings  arc  quaint  and  original.  One  of  the  Dutch  writers, 
to  whose  observation  and  experience  we  arc  so  deeply  indebted  for 
much  that  we  know  of  Japan,  thus  minutely  describes  this  singu- 
lar scene.  "  The  temple  of  the  Golden  Amida  is  no  small  orna- 
ment to  this  city  (Jeddo).  The  idol,  which  is  terrible  to  behold, 
is  situated  on  an  altar,  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle ;  the  altar  is 
plated  all  over  with  silver,  on  which  stand  tv.o  golden  cups,  one 
before  and  the  other  behind  the  idol,  who  sits  himself  mounted  on 
a  horse  with  seven  heads,  every  head  signifying  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  years,  his  own  like  that  of  a  dog  with  long  ears ;  in  his 
hands  a  golden  harp,  holding  the  middle  in  his  mouth  betwixt  his 
teeth.  But  nothing  can  be  more  costly  than  the  skirts  of  his  coat, 
from  the  middle  and  downward  studded  and  embossed  with  pearls, 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  At  the  bottom  of  tbe  altar 
are  many  Japan  characters  engraven,  which  are  the  hieroglyphics 
or  mysterious  signification  of  the  several  attributes  of  this  their 
idol,  who  appears  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  chiefest  of  all  their 
deities ;  therefore,  they  always  account  it  a  blessing  when  they 
have  occasion  but  to  name  him.  Father  Lodowick  Frojus  relates, 
in  his  letter  from  Canga,  an  island  of  Japan,  dated  Anno  Domini 
1565,  that  Cuba,  the  emperor's  royal  consort,  had  built  a  chapel 
in  her  own  palace,  dedicating  it  to  Amida,  in  which  she  daily  at- 
tended with  a  great  train  of  Indies,  there  paying  her  devotions  to 
his  statue  representing  a  comely  youth,  crowned  with  gold,  that 
reflected  rays  like  sunbeams.  For  when  the  Emperor  Cubus  was 
slain  by  the  rebels,  Diandono  and  Mioxindono,  and  the  empress, 
making  her  escape,  took  sanctuary  in  a  monastery  near  Miaco, 
being  discovered,  the  privilege  of  the  place  not  protecting  her,  they 
sent  an  executioner  to  take  away  her  life.  She,  preparing  to  obey 
the  hard  sentence,  called  for  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  wrote  to  her 
two  daughters,  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  next  house,  informing 
them  that  she  was  to  be  unjustly  murdered ;  but  she  rejoiced,  and 
would  be  glad  to  embrace  death,  because  she  doubted  not  but  that 
Amida  had  found  this  means  to  bring  her  to  a  better  habitation, 
and  the  sooner  to  enjoy  that  paradise  where  her  dear  husband  so 
lately  murdered  remained,  expecting  by  her  company  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  both  their  happiness.  When  sealing  up  the  let- 
ter, she  thanked  the  bonze  for  his  kind  entertaining  of  her  in  their 
college,  and  drawing  near  to  Amida's  altar,  kneeling,  she  lifted 
up  her  hands,  and  called  twice  on  the  god  to  forgive  her  sins. 
Then  the  bonze  laid  his  hand  on  her  head,  as  a  token  that  she  had 
absolution  from  all  her  offences.    Then  going  from  thence  into  a 
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private  room,  she  lifted  up  her  hands  again  to  heaven,  and  cried, 
'  Amida!  Amida!'  which  said,  she  was  beheaded.  Furthermore, 
it  is  be  observed,  that  there  are  several  images  representing  ibis 
pod ;  for  whereas  he  is  sometimes  made  (as  we  said  before)  with  a 
dog's  head,  riding  on  a  seven-headed  horse,  anolhcr  resembling  a 
naked  youth,  with  holes  in  his  ears,  sitting  on  a  large  rose  carved 
of  wood,  and  in  a  strange  shape,  with  a  fantastic  cap  on  his  head 
slit  before,  with  two  large  buttons  on  the  top,  with  a  comely  and 
youthful  countenance.  In  his  ears  bang  two  rings,  one  within  an- 
other; about  his  neck  a  scaif;  his  breast  covered  with  an  oval 
plate  curiously  engraven  ;  over  his  shoulders  and  back  hangs  a 
coat  of  feathers  neatly  wrought  and  joined  together;  in  his  hands 
a  string  of  beads,  his  breast  and  body  exceeding  large,  sitting  on 
•  great  cushion.  Before  him  stand  several  letters  engraven  on  a 
square  stone.  They  also  oftentimes  place  near  their  god  Amida, 
another  idol  with  three  heads,  which  arc  covered  with  one  flat  cap 
or  bonnet  joined  close  together,  their  chins  hairy.,  about  the  neck  a 
pasteboard  band,  on  each  four  arms  and  hands,  the  breast  and 
arms  girded  with  five  strings  of  pearl ;  the  body  appears  like  the 
sun  darting  rays,  with  several  characters  in  the  middle ;  the  walls 
are  all  hung  with  rich  and  costly  Japan  garments,  and  before  them 
many  burning  lamps."  The  fifth  picture  represents  a  Japanese 
tournament,  or  tilting— one  of  their  favorite  amusements.  The 
greatest  dignitaries  of  the  empire  arc  assembled  to  witness  the 
Bloodless  efforts  of  the  ring.  In  one  part  of  the  lists  is  a  carved 
head,  at  which  some  tilt  with  spears,  others  assault  it  with  bills, 
and  others  display  their  skill  with  arrows  and  guns.  From  Thun- 
berg's  account  of  the  arms  of  the  Japanese,  it  would  seem  as  if 
they  could  render  the  soldiers  very  formidable.  He  mentions 
bows  and  arrows,  seimctars,  halberts  and  guns ;  their  bows  are 
very  large,  and  their  arrows  long,  like  those  of  the  Chinese.  Guns 
were  not  ordinarily  employed.  Thunberg  saw  some,  apparently 
matchlocks,  only  as  articles  of  curiosity  in  the  dwellings  of  the  im- 
perial officers,  displayed  upon  a  stand  in  the  audience  chamber. 
The  few  cannon  at  Nagasaki,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
guese, were  discharged  only  once  in  seven  years  ;  the  Japanese, 
knowing  little  of  their  proper  management,  and  fixing  the  match 
to  a  long  pole,  so  as  to  fire  them  off  at  a  safe  distance.  Their 
longer  swords  are  broad-backed,  a  little  curved,  a  yard  long,  and 
of  excellent  temper,  the  hilts  roundish  and  flat,  with  a  round  and 
substantial  guard.  The  scabbard  is  thick  and  flat,  made  of  wood 
and  sometimes  covered  with  shngrcen  and  lackered.  The  shorter 
sword  is  straight.  These  swords  arc  costly  and  are  of  high  value. 
The  sixth  engraving  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  Japan- 
ese fishermen,  a  very  numerous  class  in  the  islands.  The  men 
commonly  have  their  heads  shaven,  leaving  a  ring  of  hair,  like 
the  tonsure  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Their  drapery  is 
folded  over  their  dress,  and  confined  by  a  broad  girdle,  sustain- 
ing a  sharp  knife.  Over  their  shoulders  passes  a  yoke,  which  sus- 
tains a  square  vessel  containing  water  on  each  side,  wherein  their 
fish  are  kept  alive.  The  fishermen's  wives  wear  a  scarf  around 
their  heads,  with  a  tuft  falling  down  on  their  brows — the  bosom 


covered  by  a  square  cloth  interwoven  with  silken  flowers,  about 
their  necks  a  long  cotton  cloth  that  falls  down  their  backs,  their 
dress,  full  and  long,  descends  to  the  ankles,  their  sandals  are  fas- 
tened by  a  strap.  The  seventh  engraving  represents  a  Japanese 
pleasure  boat,  or  Fayfena,  and  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  sumptuous 
craft,  with  its  banks  of  oars,  and  not  very  dissimilar  to  pictorial 
representations  of  the  Egyptian  galley  in  which  Cleopatra  sailed 
down  the  Cydnus  to  meet  Mark  Anthony.  These  barges  com- 
monly have  forty  oars,  and  are  elegantly  fitted  up,  the  cabins  be- 
ing supplied  with  minors  and  tapestries.  They  move  with  in- 
credible swiftness  and  traverse  long  distances.  Kampfer  writes  : 
"  All  the  ships  and  boats  we  met  with  on  our  voyage  by  sea 
were  built  of  fir  or  cedar,  both  of  which  grow  in  great  plenty 
in  the  country.  They  are  of  a  different  structure,  according  to 
the  purposes  and  waters  for  which  they  are  built.  The  pleasure 
boats,  made  use  of  only  for  going  up  and  down  rivers,  or  to  cross 
small  bays,  are  widely  different  in  their  structure,  according  to 
the  possessor's  fancy.  Commonly  they  are  built  for  rowing. 
The  first  and  lowermost  deck  is  flat  and  low ;  another,  more 
lofty,  with  open  windows,  stands  upon  it,  and  this  may  be  divided 
like  their  houses,  by  folding  screens,  as  they^plcase,  into  several 
apartments.  Several  parts  arc  curiously  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  flags  and  other  ornaments.  The  merchant  ships  that  venture 
out  at  sea,  though  not  very  far  from  the  coasts,  and  serve  for  the 
transport  of  men  and  provisions  from  one  island  or  province  to 
another,  deserve  a  more  accurate  description.  They  arc  common- 
ly eighty-four  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  broad,  built  for  sail- 
ing as  well  as  rowing.  They  run  tapering  from  the  middle 
towards  the  stem,  and  both  ends  of  the  keel  stand  out  of  the  water 
considerably.  The  body  of  the  ship  is  not  built  bulging,  as  our 
European  ones ;  but  that  part  which  stands  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  runs  almost  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  keel.  The 
stern  is  broad  and  flat,  with  a  wide  opening  in  the  middle  for  the 
easier  management  of  the  rudder,  which  reaches  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ship,  and  lays  open  all  the  inside  to  the  eye.  The 
deck,  somewhat  raised  toward  the  stem,  consists  only  of  deal 
boards  laid  loose,  without  anything  to  fasten  them  together.  It 
rises  but  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water  when  it  hath  its  full 
lading.  The  cabin  juts  beyond  the  ship  about  two  feet  on  each 
side ;  and  there  are  sliding  windows  around  it  which  may  be 
opened  or  shut,  as  occasion  requires.  In  the  furthermost  parts 
arc  the  cabins,  or  rooms  for  passengers,  separate  from  each 
other  by  folding  screens  or  doors,  with  floors  covered  with  fine, 
neat  mats."  Our  last  engraving  represents  the  chariot  of  a  noble 
Japanese  lady,  drawn  by  oxen  and  led  by  a  servant.  The  oxen 
are  sometimes  harnessed  with  golden  chains.  There  are  carriages 
with  steps  of  eight  angles  to  ascend  them,  each  comer  adorned 
with  a  couchant  dragon.  The  outside  is  curiously  painted  and 
gilded — with  several  pictures  framed  in  richly  carved  pannels. 
The  Japanese  have  certainly  exalted  ideas  of  luxury,  though  they 
may  not  coincide  with  us  in  their  notions  of  taste.  Rut  that 
there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes  is  an  axiom  as  old  as  Horace. 


FRICTION  MATCHES. 

Among  articles  of  demand  that  have  become  of  importance, 
nothing  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  friction  or  lucifer  match. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  chemistry  abolished  tin  tinder-box,  and 
the  burnt  rag  which  made  the  tinder  went  to  make  paper.  Slowly 
did  the  invention  spread.  'J  he  use  of  the  match  is  now  so  estab- 
lished that  machines  are  invented  to  prepare  the  splints.  In  New 
York,  one  match  manufactory  annually  cuts  up  a  large  raft  of 
timber  for  matches.  The  English  matches  are  generally  square, 
and  thus  thirty  thousand  splints  are  cut  in  a  minute.  The  Ameri 
can  matches  arc  round,  and  the  process  of  shaping  being  more 
elaborate,  four  thousand  five  hundred  splints  are  cut  in  a  minute. 
We  will  follow  a  bundle  of  eighteen  hundred  thin  splints,  each 
four  inches  long,  through  its  conversion  into  three  thousand  six 
hundred  matches.  Without  being  separated,  each  end  of  the  bun- 
dle is  first  dipped  into  sulphur.  When  dry,  the  splints,  adhering 
to  each  other  by  means  of  the  sulphur,  must  be  parted  by  what  is 
called  dusting.  A  boy,  sitting  on  the  floor  with  a  bundle  before 
him,  strikes  the  matches  with  a  sort  of  mallet  on  the  dipped  ends 
till  they  become  thoroughly  loosened.  They  have  now  to  be 
plunged  into  a  preparation  of  phosphorus  or  chlorate  of  potash, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  matches.  The  phosphorus  pro- 
duces the  pale,  noiseless  fire ;  the  chlorate  of  potash  the  sharp 
crackling  illumination.  After  this  application  of  the  more  inflam- 
mable substance,  the  matches  are  separated,  and  dried  in  racks. 
Thoroughly  dried,  they  are  gathered  up  again  into  bundles  of  the 
same  quantity,  and  are  taken  to  the  boys  who  cut  them.  There 
are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  manufactures  than  the  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  of  this  cutting  process,  and  that  which  is  connected 
with  it.  The  boy  stands  before  a  bench,  the  bundle  on  his  right 
hand,  a  pile  of  empty  boxes  on  his  left.  The  matches  are  to  be 
cut,  and  the  empty  boxes  filled,  by  this  boy.  A  bundle  is  opened ; 
he  seizes  a  portion,  knowing  by  long  habit  the  required  number 
with  sufficient  exactness,  puts  them  rapidly  into  a  sort  of  frame, 
knocks  the  ends  evenly  together,  confines  them  with  a  strap  which 
he  tightens  with  his  foot,  and  cuts  them  in  two  parts  with  a  knife 
on  a  hinge,  which  he  brings  down  with  a  strong  leverage.  The 
halves  lie  projecting  over  each  end  of  the  frame;  he  grasps  the 
left  portion  and  thrusts  it  into  a  half-open  box,  which  slides  into 
an  outer  case,  and  he  repeats  the  process  with  the  matches  on  his 
right  hand.  This  series  of  movements  is  performed  with  a  rapid- 
ity almost  unexampled  ;  for  in  this  way  two  hundred  thousand 
matches  are  cut,  and  two  thousand  boxes  filled  in  a  day,  by  one 
boy.  The  increased  summer  demand  for  the  matches  shows  that 
the  great  consumption  is  among  the  masses — the  laboring  popula- 
tion— those  who  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  the  contributors  to 
duties  of  customs  and  excise.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  there 
is  always  fire ;  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  tiro  in  summer  is  a  need- 
less hourly  expense.  Then  comes  the  match  to  supply  the  want — 
to  light  the  afternoon  fire  to  boil  the  kettle.  The  matches  some- 
times fail,  but  they  cost  but  little,  and  so  they  are  freely  used,  even 
by  the  poorest. — Kniyht's  Knowledge  is  Power. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
"IN    SPHERES    OF    LIGHT." 

II T     FRANK     FREEL0VE. 

My  present  life  is  dark  and  drear — 

The  past  is  laid  on  memory's  shrine; 
Yet  o'er  the  future  hangs  a  star, 

It  beamcth  forth  with  light  divine : 
It  bids  my  fainting  spirit  cheer — 
•      It  buoys  my  soul  like  ancient  wine, 
And  whisperings  float  in  accents  dear, 

"  In  spheres  of  light  thou  shalt  be  mine." 

My  path  lies  through  a  darksome  waste — 

The  rays  of  hope  no  longer  shine ; 
My  dreams  of  love  and  life  are  passed — 

The  dreary  hours  alone  are  mine. 
And  yet,  anon,  at  vesper  hour, 

An  angel  bids  me  not  repine, 
And  soothes  my  soul  with  magic  power— 

"  In  spheres  of  light  thou  shalt  be  mine.'' 

[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

THE    HEROIC    SACRIFICE. 

BY    MART   A.    LOWELL. 

The  morning  breeze  blew  cheerily  in  its  September  freshness 
into  the  high  windows  of  a  lofty  chamber.  The  long  white  cur- 
tains escaped  from  their  loops,  and  were  streaming,  with  their 
deep  fringes,  across  a  table,  where  lay  books,  papers  and  writing 
materials.  The  chamber  was  at  the  very  top  of  a  high  house, 
almost  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  Here  the  winds  revelled  at  their 
will,  in  the  upper  branches  of  the  tall  trees  encircling  the  house ; 
and  all  day  the  bird*  rocked  there  securely,  or  picked  the  crumbs 
from  the  ledges  of  the  windows,  which  :i  careful  hand  had  placed 
there  to  tempt  them  into  familiarity.  The  walls  of  the  room  were 
of  a  light  stone  color,  a  subdued  tint,  which  suited  well  for  the 
hanging  of  the  fine  pictures  which  adorned  them. 

One  entire  side  of  the  chamber  was  filled  with  books  in  rare 
bindings.  Excepting  the  books  and  pictures,  there  was  nothing 
that  did  not  present  an  air  of  grave  simplicity  :  and  yet  there  was 
not  wanting  an  appearance  of  elegance  that  bespoke  a  cultivated 
taste,  and  ample  means  in  the  owner  to  exercise  it. 

By  the  long  table  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a 
young  man  was  sitting  in  deep  abstraction.  His  forehead  was 
buried  in  his  hands,  over  which  fell  long  chestnut  curls,  soft  and 
silken  as  a  child's,  lie  was  tall,  but  of  slight  figure,  and  when  he 
moved,  there  was  an  unconscious  grace  in  the  light,  almost  boyish 
limbs.  As  he  raised  his  head,  one  could  have  seen  a  proud  look 
of  determination  about  the  firm  mouth,  even  though  the  soft  gray 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears. 

This  was  the  young  physician,  Ernest  Kenneth ;  a  man  of  re- 
markable promise,  who  had  already  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
colleges  to  his  clear  and  lucid  expositions  of  certain  branches  of 
medical  knowledge,  and  his  rapid  rising  in  his  profession  in 
various  ways. 

Now,  the  eyes  of  many  older  practi  ioners  were  looking  to  him 
to  define  a  new  position  in  the  medical  world ;  a  new  disease  had 
arisen,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  oldest  physicians.  It  was 
gaid — whispered  at  first,  for  men  trembled  as  they  spoke — that 
nothing  but  a  positive  and  thorough  examination  after  death  could 
give  them  any  clue  to  the  cause,  or  develop  any  mode  of  relief  to 
new  sufferers  from  the  terrible  disorder;  and  to  this  was  appended 
almost  a  certainty  that  the  examination  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
operator. 

But  where  was  the  heroic  spirit  that  would  dare  this  risk  t  Talk 
not  of  the  heroism  of  him  who  flies  to  arms  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  with  the  phantom  Glory  beckoning  him  onward.  Some- 
where for  him,  in  the  dim  future,  there  may  be  honor  and  power, 
of  which  he  dreams  that  he  shall  lie  the  possessor;  and  hope  whis- 
pers that  he  shall  bear  a  charmed  life  amidst  the  smoke  and  din  of 
the  battle.  But  it  bears  no  analogy  to  the  heroism  of  him  who 
voluntarily  gives  up  his  life  to  the  interests  of  humanity ; — who 
consents  to  die  that  others  may  live  ;  and  makes  this  sublime  sac- 
rifice, not  that  he  may  be  crowned  with  glory,  but  that  he  may, 
through  suffering  death,  bind  up  other  broken  hearts,  and  heal 
other  wounded  spirits. 

The  fresh  autumn  breeze  came  over  the  fevered  brow  of  Ken- 
neth, and  cooled  its  burning  glow  ;  he  knelt  down  where  it  kissed 
his  hot  forehead,  and  prayed.  He  rose  up  strengthened  and  re- 
freshed ;  his  resolution,  so  far  as  regarded  himself,  was  taken,  and 
he  was  calmer  afterwards  than  before  he  had  decided. 

He  went  out  to  attend  the  appointed  meeting  of  the  practition- 
ers of  the  city.  Most  of  them  were  old  men ;  a  few  were  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  had  wires  and  children.  There  were  other  lives 
enfolded  in  their  own  ;  and  it  was  terrible  to  see  the  struggles 
which  evidently  were  going  on  in  their  hearts.  As  Kenneth  en- 
tered, he  felt  that  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him.  Already,  it 
would  seem,  that  they  were  ready  to  baptize  him  into  the  suffering 
from  which  they  shrunk  with  almost  mortal  fear. 

As  they  stood  round  in  little  groups,  there  were  many  expres- 
sions that  met  his  car,  which  seemed  to  be  suggestive  of  excuse  and 
exemption  for  even-  one  but  himself.  With  a  brave  and  manly 
look,  Kenneth  walked  up  to  the  president,  and  announced  his  in- 
tention of  exc mining  the  next  case  that  might  occur,  if  no  other 
physician  of  longer  experience,  or  higher  talent,  should  wish  to 
take  the  responsibility.  The  president  looked  with  undisguised 
admiration  upon  this  offer  of  noble  self  sacrifice,  and  a  tear  stood 
in  his  aged  eye.  Many  of  the  older  men  gathered  around  him, 
nnd  blessed  him  in  the  name  of  humanity. 

At  that  moment  a  student  entered,  and  making  his  way  to  the 


chair  of  the  president,  informed  him  of  a  death  which  had  just 
taken  place.  There  was  a  stirring  sound,  as  of  persons  turning 
suddenly  round  to  take  a  look  at  Kenneth.  He  alone  was  calm, 
while  he  heard  sobs  on  every  hand  from  hearts  that  truly  bled  for 
the  npproaching  trial. 

"  I  will  be  ready  at  ten  o'clock  this  evening,  sir,"  said  Kenneth ; 
"and  now  I  only  ask  to  have  the  few  remaining  hours  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  friends  who  are  yet.  unaware  of  ray  design."  Pressing  the 
hands  of  those  nearest  to  him,  he  left  the  room. 

The  next  hour  found  him  again  in  his  chamber,  writing  rapidly. 
They  were  letters  to  his  distant  friends;  for  Ernest  was  but  re- 
cently a  resident  in  the  city,  and  his  only  relative  was  the  good 
old  bishop,  who  had  induced  him  to  settle  there.  To  the  bishop's 
house  he  made  the  first  call ;  but  the  first  look  at  his  face  showed 
that  the  old  man  was  ill  and  anxious.  He  forcboro  to  tell  him  the 
secret  which  weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  proceeded  to  call  at 
another  house  in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

It  was  a  pleasant  little  place  to  which  he  directed  his  footsteps. 
There  was  a  pretty  garden  in  front,  where  the  autumn  flowers 
were  freshly  blooming.  It  was  the  abode  of  a  widow  lady,  to 
whom  Ernest  had  been  as  a  son.  Her  daughter  lived  with  her, 
and  it  had  been  her  sole  joy  to  call  him  brother;  she  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  love  in  her  heart's  lowest  depths  that  is  far  beyond 
sisterly  affection.  They  had  been  Kenneth's  first  friends  in  the 
city,  and  his  affection  for  them  was  deep  and  sincere.  There  was 
little  of  mere  personal  l>cauty  in  the  face  and  figure  of  Evelyn 
Mordaunt ;  but  goodness  and  intelligence  beamed  from  her  eyes, 
and  irradiated  her  otherwise  plain  and  sallow  countenance. 

Almost  every  morning  Ernest  had  gone  to  the  house  of  his 
friends  before  he  commenced  his  daily  professional  visits.  It  was 
a  daily  brightening  up  of  the  dull  life  which  Evelyn  and  her 
mother  would  have  otherwise  felt  theirs  to  be,  now  that  their  once 
large  family  circle  had  narrowed  down  to  these  two  solitary  ones ; 
and  the  book  which  he  was  sure  to  bring,  beguiled  the  time  until 
he  came  again.  From  Evelyn's  beautiful  collection  of  household 
plants,  he  always  bore  away  a  cluster  of  richly  scented  flowers,  to 
refresh  his  sense  of  beauty  when  he  visited  the  chambers  of  the 
sick  ;  nor  was  the  offering  forgotten  on  this  morning,  for  as  he  en- 
tered the  empty  parlor,  it  lay  awaiting  him  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  soon  came  in,  and  to  her  he  unfolded  his  plans, 
concealing,  however,  a  part  of  ths  danger  he  so  justly  apprehended. 
There  was  something  at  his  heart  that  forbade  his  telling  Evelyn, 
and  he  left  the  room  without  seeing  her.  "  If  I  should  live  through 
this  trial,  dear  friend,"  he  said,  as  he  parted  from  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
"  I  will  see  Evelyn  to-morrow ;  if  not,  tell  her  that  my  last  thought 
shall  be  of  her."       # 

He  ran  quickly  down  stairs,  with  Evelyn's  flowers  in  his  hand. 
Off  the  landing-place  a  small  room  had  been  built  expressly  for 
her  own  use.  Here  she  had  gathered  the  dearest  memorials  of  her 
dead  father  and  brother,  and  the  whole  room  seemed  consecrated 
to  memory  and  affection.  From  this  room  he  heard  the  sound  of 
mingled  prayer  and  weeping;  and  as  he  pushed  the  door  gently, 
he  saw  Evelyn  on  her  knees,  and  heard  her  pray  for  his  life.  He 
pressed  forward,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  her  head,  now  wet 
with  the  dew  of  agony,  he  mingled  his  tears  with  hers.  She  had 
overheard  his  conversation  with  her  mother,  and,  unable  to  sup- 
press her  feelings,  had  flown  to  her  room,  to  seek  consolation 
where  best  it  may  be  found  for  sorrowing  hearts. 

Shortening  this  painful  meeting  as  much  as  possible,  Ernest 
tried  to  bid  her  farewell,  but  she  clung  to  his  arm,  and  entreated 
him  not  to  leave  her.  In  that  mournful  hour  the  state  of  her 
affections  was  first  revealed.  Death  was  casting  a  shadow  over 
her,  which  made  the  little  concealments  and  conventionalities  of 
life  seem  small,  and  insignificant,  and  useless;  and  Evelyn's  heart 
rose  against  and  above  them  all.  With  an  agony  of  soul,  she 
poured  out  her  long  concealed  love  for  him — a  love  hitherto  un- 
known to  herself;  and  Ernest  could  only  clasp  her  in  his  arms, 
like  one  about  to  part  for  the  last  time  from  a  beloved  object. 
There  was  a  shadow  over  his  face,  as  though  death  had  already 
swept  its  wings  above  him.  He  tore  himself  away,  and  Evelyn 
sank  again  upon  her  knees.  When  she  arose  he  was  fardown  the 
street  walking  slowly  and  sadly  along,  with  head  bent  down,  and 
the  sunset  shadows  were  across  his  path.  "  So  near!"  he  exclaim- 
ed, as  the  sun  sunk  in  the  purple  and  orange  clouds  of  the  west. 

A  few  words  with  the  physicians,  a  parting  pressure  of  the 
hand  from  some  of  his  companions,  whoso  student  life  he  had 
assisted,  and  his  hour  had  come.  Two  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he 
was  more  than  fraternally  attached,  accompanied  him  to  the 
house  where  he  was  to  pass  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the 
coming  night.  They  parted  as  friends  part  on  the  confines  of  the 
spirit-world,  and  Ernest  went  up  the  long  stone  steps  that  led  to  a 
retired  wing  of  the  house. 

A  young  man  about  Kenneth's  own  age  had  died  ;  he  was  the 
only  son  of  a  man  high  in  the  public  estimation,  and  first  in  all 
generous  impulses.  That  be  bad  voluntarily  entered  into  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  the  physicians,  in  regard  to  an  examination  of 
the  disease,  and  had  made  every  preparation  of  which  his  exhaust- 
less  means  were  capable  to  facilitate  their  purpose,  was  the  best 
proof  of  his  philanthropy.  He  hushed  the  beating  heart,  which 
would  have  naturally  shrunk  from  this  sacrifice  to  others,  and 
offered  up  his  own  feelings  nt  the  shrine  of  humanity. 

As  Ernest  entered  the  large  and  beautiful  room  which  was  ap- 
propriated to  his  use,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  wide  marble  table,  on 
which  the  young  man  lay.  How  perfect  was  that  still  repose! 
Disease  had  not  marred  the  spiritual  beauty  of  the  face,  nor 
shrunk  the  lifelike  outline  of  the  form,  as  it  lay  under  the  light 
folds  of  the  ample  sheet  which  fell  over  it  to  the  floor.  There 
were  writing-materials  on  a  table,  over  which  hung  a  silver  lamp, 
which  lighted  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and  the  softer  beams  of 
a  full  moon  came  in  at  a  distant  window,  making  dim  shadows 


across  the  tesselated  marble  floor.  He  was  to  write  out  the  result 
of  his  observations  ;  and  the  large  alabaster  vase,  filled  with  con- 
centrated vinegar,  and  surrounded  by  blocks  of  ice,  was  to  receive 
the  papers,  which  might  otherwise  have  communicated  the  disease 
to  others,  in  coming  from  his  hands.  Twice  he  had  opened  the 
window  for  a  breath  of  the  fresh  air  of  approaching  morning ;  and 
once  he  fancied  that  ho  saw  a  figure,  leaning  against  the  little 
fountain,  in  the  moonlight.  But  his  brain  was  almost  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  his  yet  unfinished  work,  and  he  returned  to  the 
table  again. 

Of  the  details  of  that  miserable  night  there  was  no  record,  save 
those  which  marked  the  progress  of  his  research.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  the  papers  found  the  next  morning  in  the  vase,  threw  a 
new  light  upon  the  labors  of  the  physicians,  and  the  disease  was 
henceforth  stayed. 

Exhausted  by  the  intense  excitement  of  the  night,  Ernest  tried 
feebly  to  reach  the  door  which  opened  to  the  outer  air.  When  ho 
opened  it,  there  was  a  shadow  on  the  broad  stone  step,  and  he  saw 
no  more.  It  was  Evelyn.  Unable  to  sleep,  she  had  wandered 
out  into  the  garden,  and  from  thence  to  the  street.  Groups  of 
people  were  standing  at  the  corners,  although  it  was  far  into  the 
night ;  and  from  each  group  she  heard  murmurs  of  admiration, 
mingled  with  regret,  at  the  self-immolation  of  the  young  physician. 

Evelyn's  heart  beat  high  with  exultation  at  one  moment,  and 
sunk  into  agony  at  the  next,  as  she  listened  alternately  to  the 
praises  of  his  noble  courage,  and  the  certainty  of  its  proving  fatal. 
With  a  feeling  of  desperation,  and  with  a  vague  hope,  dim  and 
undefined,  that  she  might  possibly  aid  him  in  some  extremity,  or 
at  least  die  with  him,  she  pressed  onward  until  she  found  herself 
in  the  large  square  before  the  house,  where  she  knew  that  her 
heart's  best  beloved  was  almost  seeking  his  death.  She  trem- 
blingly watched  his  shadow  as  it  passed  and  repassed  the  window, 
and  once  she  saw  him  lean  from  the  window.  Had  her  life  de- 
pended on  it,  she  could  not  then  have  spoken  or  moved.  She  had 
suffered  so  much  in  the  last  few  hours,  that  all  the  agony  of  a 
lifetime  seemed  concentrated  in  that  one  scorching,  terrible  thought 
of  Ernest's  voluntary  martyrdom. 

At  length  she  saw  him,  while  she  leaned  against  the  fountain, 
as  he  approached  the  door.  She  sprung  to  the  steps,  and  received 
him  in  his  arms.  With  a  strength  borrowed  of  desperation,  she 
almost  carried  him  to  the  fountain,  and  sprinkled  his  face  with  tho 
cool  water;  he  gasped  once,  but  did  not  recognize  Evelyn.  Again 
and  again  she  bathed  the  white  brow,  which  looked  like  marble  un- 
der the  clear  light  of  the  moon,  but  no  answer  came  to  her  words. 

The  gray  light  of  morning  was  brightening  into  red  in  the  east, 
whfn  Ernest  opened  his  dull  eye,  and  the  breath  quickened  at  his 
heart.  Moment  after  moment  passed,  which  seemed  ages  to  Eve- 
lyn, before  he  knew  her.  Then,  it  would  seem  that  the  wild  beat- 
ing of  her  heart  could  be  heard  by  him,  and  she  heard  her  name 
murmured  by  his  lips.  She  opened  his  vest  to  give  him  air,  and 
the  spray  of  beautiful  flowers  which  sho  had  given  him  the  morn- 
ing' before,  fell  from  his  breast.  She  heard  him  talk  of  the  flow- 
ers, too  ;  and  her  heart  told  her  that  it  was  of  those  very  ones  of 
which  he  was  dreaming.  Once  he  faintly  murmured,  as  if  talking 
to  another,  "  Dear  Evelyn,  she  will  mourn  for  me !"  Then  fol- 
lowed a  few  indistinct  sentences,  in  which  the  names  of  his  student 
friends  were  mingled  with  that  of  young  De  Blois,  the  last  victim 
to  the  terrible  scourge. 

Evelyn  believed  him  dying.  She  had  neither  heart  nor  hope  to 
call  assistance ;  all  her  thought  was  centered  in  dying  with  him  ; 
all  her  duty  and  affection  as"  a  daughter,  seemed  merged  into  one 
thought — that  of  yielding  up  her  life  as  he  had  done.  The  world 
seemed  receding  like  a  dim  cloud  from  her  view,  and  heaven  was 
already  opened  ;  she  could  believe  that  she  saw  the  wings  of  tho 
angels  who  were  to  bear  Ernest  to  the  skies,  and  her  only  cry 
was,  "  Take  me  with  ye  !" 

The  morning  light  was  now  deepening  in  the  cast,  and  a  win- 
dow in  the  house  was  softly  opened ;  some  one  called  to  Evelyn, 
but  she  did  not  heed  their  call.  A  man  passed  hastily  by,  and 
seemed  frightened  at  his  proximity  to  apparent  death.  Evelyn 
knew  by  his  countenance,  that  he  believed  them  some  poor  crea- 
tures, who  were  driven  out  from  the  houses  to  die,  and  she  would 
not  ask  his  aid. 

By-and-by  one  after  another  wandered  through  the  square,  and 
at  length  she  saw  two  men  approach  the  house,  and  look  anxiously 
up  at  the  windows  of  the  room  where  Ernest  had  passed  the  night. 
They  were  the  friends  who  accompanied  him  hither  tho  preceding 
night,  and  they  recognized  his  apparel,  as  he  lay  beneath  the  foun- 
tain, although  all  traces  of  Ernest  Kenneth  had  faded  from  his 
countenance.  They  raised  him  up,  and  again  they  sprinkled  him 
copiously  with  the  pure  cold  water  from  the  basin  of  the  fountain. 
It  was  long  before  the  faintest  color  came  to  the  cheek,  or  light  to 
the  glazed  eye.  By  this  time  a  couch  was  brought  from  the  house, 
and  Ernest  was  laid  upon  it.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  tall  house, 
and  within  reach  of  the  sparkling  spray  from  the  water,  they  tend- 
ed him  for  hours. 

The  horrors  of  that  night  had  done  a  fearful  work  upon  Ernest 
Kenneth.  It  was  long  before  even  the  quiet  and  stillness  of  Eve- 
lyn's peaceful  home  could  restore  the  wonted  tone  of  his  shattered 
spirits.  Of  the  great  work  which  he  had  done  for  science  he  had 
scarcely  any  consciousness  for  many  months ;  but  men  blessed  him, 
as  his  feeble  steps,  guided  by  Evelyn,  were  watched  and  waited  for 
— and  his  thin,  white  hand  was  eagerly  pressed  by  those  who  felt 
that  he  was  a  benefactor. 

The  spring  time  had  succeeded  to  winter,  and  was  fast  deepen- 
ing into  summer,  when  they  went  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  They  returned  the  following  year,  and  Ernest  was  brave 
and  strong  again,  ready  to  follow  up  the  work  he  had  so  nobly 
begun.  There  was  an  angel,  too,  in  his  home,  helping,  sustaining, 
blessing  him.     "  Men  called  her  angel,  hut  he  called  her  wife." 
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I  Written  for  Itallou'a  Pictorial  ] 
"VIVE  LA   BAGATELLE!" 

BT     BLANCHE     d'aRTOUE. 

I'tb  diiink  of  the  waTe  of  the  fountain, 
And  sipped  of  the  dew  of  the  flower; 

I've  climbed  to  (lie  peak  of  the  mountain, 
And  dreamed  in  the  twilight  hour. 

I've  danced  on  the  strand  of  the  ocean, 
And  flwam  through  the  billowy  spray  ; 

I've  worshipped  the  spirit  of  motion. 
And  sang  when  my  heart  wan  gay. 

I've  dashed  on  the  bounding  courser, 
Through  the  mornings  misty  gray, 

And  along  to  his  mane  the  closer, 
And  laughed  an  he  bounded  away. 

I've  bowed  to  the  storm  king's  thunder, 

In  silent  and  fearful  awe ; 
And  dreamed  in  the  firmament's  wonder 

That  the  realms  of  bliss  I  saw. 

And  I've  danced  in  (he  salons  of  fashion, 
Enjoying  myself  '-very  well:"' 

Mats  le  beau-monrl — n'rst  pas  ma  passion  ; 
H  nVjtf — "  Vive  la  bagatelle  I"1 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A    SUDDEN    CONVERSION. 

BY    SYLVANUS    COBB,   JR. 

The  simple  story  I  am  about  to  relate  possesses  much  interest 
for  those  who  were  ever  acquainted  with  the  parties  concerned, 
and  to  others  its  interest  will  not  only  be  in  its  truth,  but  also  in 
the  peculiar  soul-touch  it  develops. 

In  one  of  the  northern  towns  of  Vermont  lived  a  young  man 
whom  I  shall  call  Daniel  Bryam.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
and  one  of  the  most  intellectual  men  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
No  one  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  friends  more  than  did  he, 
and  no  one  was  better  calculated  to  secure  the  good  will  and 
friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Business  poured 
in  upon  him,  and  lie  failed  not  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  Bryam  took  to  himself  a  wife  from 
among  the  most  favored  ones  of  the  country.  Mary  Felton  expe- 
rienced a  strange  pride  when  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  young  law- 
yer, and  if  none  envied  her,  many  at  least  prayed  that  they  might 
be  as  fortunate. 

But  ere  long  a  cloud  came  over  the  scene.  Conviviality  ran 
high  among  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  young  Bryam  possessed 
one  of  those  peculiar  temperaments  which  at  length  give  the  whole 
body  and  soul  up  to  the  demon  of  appetite.  For  three  years  he 
followed  the  social  custom  of  the  times  without  neglecting  much 
of  his  business,  but  finally  he  sank  into  the  lowest  pit  of  degrada- 
tion. When  at  the  age  of  fivc-and-thirty,  he  had  become  a  con- 
firmed drunkard.  He  now  neglected  his  clients  altogether,  for  he 
could  not  remain  sober  long  enough  at  any  one  time  to  carry  any 
case  through  court.  The  only  business  he  had  now  upon  his 
hands  was  the  collecting  of  some  few  small  debts. 

On  the  evening  of  his  thirty-fifth  birthday  he  joined  the  Wash- 
ingtonians,  and  once  more  his  bright  genius  shone  out  upon  the 
world.  But  it  could  not  last  long;  amid  the  examples  of  those 
who  were  his  constant  companions  he  went  back  to  his  cups,  and 
down  he  sank,  as  rapidly  as  he  had  risen.  In  one  short  year  from 
that  time  he  was  a  miserable,  degraded  thing.  People  who  had 
left  notes  and  accounts  with  him  to  collect  called  at  his  house,  and 
upon  inquiring  of  his  wife  where  he  was,  she  would  tell  them  he 
was  away.  Poor  woman  !  they  could  not  bear  to  dispute  her,  and 
they  would  go  their  way,  though  they  knew  full  well  that  the  re- 
mains of  Daniel  Bryam  were  prostrate  upon  his  bed-room  floor. 

One  day  a  Mr.  Vinson  called  to  see  him.  Vinson  had  left  notes 
and  accounts  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars  witli  Bryam 
to  collect,  and  he  was  anxious  about  them.  His  poor  wife  an- 
swered him  as  usual — that  her  husband  had  gone  away. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  returned  Mr.  Vinson,  "  I  know  your  mis- 
fortune, and  I  appreciate  your  feelings,  but  I  must  see  your  hus- 
band. If  I  can  see  him  for  even  one  minute  I  can  learn  all  I 
wish  to  know." 

Mary  Bryam  spoke  not  a  word,  but  with  a  tearful  eye  she  turned 
away,  and  Mr.  Vinson  followed  her.  He  found  Bryam  in  a  back 
room,  stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  with  a  jug  of  Med- 
ford  rum  by  his  side  !  With  much  effort  Vinson  aroused  the  poor 
man  to  a  state  of  semi-consciousness,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
done  anything  about  the  notes  and  accounts  he  had  left  with  him. 
"  Yes,"  returned  the  lawyer,  in  a  weak,  husky,  hiccoughing 
voice.  "  I've  had  the  money  for  you  over  a  month.  "  I've  de- 
ducted my  per  centagc,  and  you'll  find  the  rest  in  that  trunk. 
Mary's  got  the  key." 

Mrs.  Bryam  was  called  in,  the  key  was  produced,  and  Mr.  Vin- 
son found  his  money — four  thousand  and  some  odd  hundreds  of 
dollars — all  right  and  safe. 

In  his  worst  moments  Bryam  never  used  for  himself  a  single 
penny  he  held  in  trust.  Hundreds  there  were  who  labored  hard 
to  reclaim  the  wanderer,  but  without  effect.  Year  after  year  went 
by,  and  he  sank  lower  and  lower — yet  his  wife  left  him  not.  Her 
brother,  a  young  lawyer,  named  Moses  Felton,  often  urged  her  to 
forsake  her  husband,  at  the  same  time  offering  her  a  comfortable 
home  beneath  his  own  roof,  but  she  would  not  listen. 

At  length  all  hope  was  given  up.  Week  after  week  would  the 
fallen  man  lie  drunk  on  the  floor,  and  not  a  day  of  real  sobriety 
marked  his  course.     I  doubt  if  such  another  case  was  ever  known. 


He  was  no-w  too  low  for  conviviality,  for  those  with  whom  he  would 
have  associated  would  not  drink  with  him.  All  alone,  in  his  own 
office  and  chamber,  he  drank  the  accursed  poison,  and  even  his  very 
life  seemed  the  offspring  of  the  jug. 

In  early  spring  Moses  Felton  had  a  call  to  go  to  Ohio.  Before 
he  set  out  he  visited  his  sister.  Ho  offered  to  take  her  with  him, 
but  she  would  not  go. 

"  But  why  stay  here  V  urged  the  brother.  "  You  are  all  faded 
away,  and  disease  is  upon  you.  Why  should  you  live  with  such 
a  brute  ?" 

"  Hush,  Moses.  Speak  not  so,"  answered  the  wife,  keeping 
back  the  tears.  "  I  will  not  leave  him  now.  But  ho  will  soon 
leave  me.     lie  cannot  lu-o  much  longer." 

At  that  moment  Daniel  Bryam  entered  the  apartment.  Even 
Moses  Felton  was  startled  by  his  appearance.  He  looked  like  a 
wanderer  from  the  tomb.  He  had  his  hat  on,  and  his  jug  was  in 
his  hand. 

"  Ah — Moses — how  are  ye  I"  he  gasped,  for  he  could  not  speak 
plainly. 

The  visitor  looked  at  him  a  few  moments  in  silence.  Then,  as 
his  features  assumed  a  cold,  stern  expression,  he  said,  in  a  calm, 
but  strongly  emphasized  tone : 

"  Daniel  Bryam,  I  have  been  your  next  best  friend  but  one. 
My  sister  is  an  angel — but  mated  with  a  demon.  I  have  loved 
you,  Daniel,  as  I  never  loved  man  before,  for  you  were  noble, 
generous  and  kind  ;  but  I  hate  you  now,  for  jou  are  a  perfect 
devil  incarnate.  Look  at  that  woman.  She  is  my  sister — the 
only  sister  God  ever  gave  me.  I  wish  her  to  live  with  me,  but 
she  will  not  while  you  live ;  yet  when  you  die  she  will  come  to 
me.  Thus  do  I  pray  that  God  will  soon  give  her  joys  to  my 
keeping.  Now,  Daniel,  I  do  sincerely  pray  that  the  first  intelli- 
gence which  reaches  me  from  my  native  place,  after  I  shall  have 
reached  my  new  home,  may  be — that — you — are — dtad!" 

Bryam  gazed  upon  the  speaker  some  moments  without  speaking. 

"  Moses,"  he  at  length  said,  "you  are  not  in  earnest." 

"  As  true  as  heaven,  Daniel,  I  am.  When  I  know  that  you  arc 
dead  I  shall  be  happy,  and  not  until  then — so  go  on.  Fill  your 
jug,  and—" 

"  Stop,  stop,  Moses.    I  can  reform." 

"  You  cannot.  It  is  beyond  your  power.  You  have  had  in- 
ducements enough— enough  to  have  reformed  half  the  sinners  of 
creation — and  yet  you  are  now  lower  than  ever  before.  Go  and 
die,  sir,  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  the  moment  that  sees  you  thus 
shall  set  mourners  free !" 

Bryam 's  eyes  flashed,  and  he  drew  himself  proudly  up. 

"  Go,"  he  said,  with  a  tinge  of  that  old,  powerful  sarcasm  that 
had  often  electrified  a  jury,  "go  to  Ohio,  and  I'll  send  you  news. 
Go,  sir,  and  watch  the  post !" 

With  these  words  Daniel  Bryam  hurled  his  jug  into  the  fire- 
place, and  while  yet  its  thousand  pieces  were  flying  over  the  floor, 
he  strode  from  the  house.  Mary  sank  fainting  to  the  floor.  Moses 
bore  her  to  a  bed,  and  then  having  called  in  a  neighbor,  he  hur- 
ried away,  for  the  stage  was  waiting. 

For  a  month  Daniel  Bryam  hovered  over  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  but  he  did  not  die. 

"  One  gill  of  brandy  will  save  you,"  said  the  doctor,  who  saw 
that  the  abrupt  removal  of  all  stimulants  from  a  system  that  for 
long  years  had  subsisted  almost  on  nothing  else  was  nearly  sure 
to  prove  fatal.     "  You  can  surely  take  a  gill  and  not  take  more." 

"  Ay,"  gasped  the  poor  man,  "  take  a  gill,  and  break  my  oath  ! 
Moses  Felton  shall  never  learn  that  brandy  or  rum  killed  me ! 
If  the  want  of  it  can  kill  me,  then  let  me  die  !  But  I  wont  die  ! 
I'll  live — live,  till  Moses  Felton  shall  cat  his  words !" 

He  did  live  :  an  iron  will  conquered  the  messenger  death  had 
sent,  and  Daniel  Bryam  lived.  For  one  month  he  could  not  even 
walk  without  help.  But  he  had  help — joyful,  prayerful  help. 
Mary  helped  him. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  Moses  Felton  returned  to  Vermont. 
He  entered  the  court-house  at  Burlington,  and  Daniel  Bryam  was 
upon  the  floor  pleading  for  a  young  man  who  had  been  indicted 
for  forgery.  Felton  started  with  surprise.  Never  before  had 
Bryam  looked  so  noble  and  commanding,  and  never  before  had 
such  torrents  of  eloquence  poured  from  his  lips.  The  case  was 
given  to  the  jury,  and  the  youth  was  acquitted.  The  successful 
counsel  turned  from  the  court-room,  and  he  met  Moses  Felton. 

They  shook  hands,  but  they  did  not  speak.  When  they  reached 
a  spot  where  none  others  could  hear  them,  Bryam  stopped. 

"  Moses,"  he  said,  "  do  you  remember  the  words  you  spoke  to 
me  a  year  ago  1" 

"I  do,  Daniel." 

"  Will  you  now  take  them  back  ?   Unsay  them  now  and  forcvcrl" 

"  Yes — with  all  my  heart." 

"  Then  I  am  in  part  repaid." 

"  And  what  must  be  the  remainder  of  the  payment !"  asked 
Moses. 

"  I  must  die  an  honest,  unperjured  man  !  The  oath  that  lias 
bound  me  thus  far  was  made  for  life  !" 

That  evening  Mary  Bryam  was  among  the  happiest  of  the  happy. 
No  allusion  was  made  in  words  to  that  strange  scene  of  one  year 
before,  but  Moses  could  read  in  both  the  countenances  of  his  sister 
and  her  husband  the  deep  gratitude  they  did  not  speak. 

And  Daniel  Bryam  yet  lives,  one  of  the  most  honored  men  of 
Vermont.  Five  times  has  he  sat  in  the  State  legislature  ;  thrice 
in  the  senate,  and  once  in  the  national  congress,  and  he  is  yet  a 
noble  man,  and  an  ornament  to  society,  declining  all  offers  of 
public  office,  from  the  fact  that  his  profession  is  more  lucrative, 
while  plenty  of  others  want  the  offices  which  ho  cares  not  for. 

Many  who  read  this  will  know  the  characters  whom  I  have  thus 
used,  and  will  at  once  recognize  the  true  individuals  beneath  the 
fictitious  names  I  have  borrowed. 


[Written  for  Bellou's  Pictorial.] 
A    VISION    OF    THE    PAST. 

by   lillie   nanrrooT. 

As  beside  my  casement  lonely, 

Brooding  sadly  o'er  the  past, 
In  the  gentle,  silver  moonlight, 

When  the  shadows  long  are  cast; 
As  I  mused,  before  my  vision 

Passed  the  train  of  days  of  yore, 
And  a  gentle  voice  beside  me  whispered, 

u  Never,  never  more. 
And  I  turned  to  see  the  speaker,  but  'twas  fancy — 
Nothing  more. 

First  one  in  the  dim  procession 

Came  the  ghost  of  childhood's  day, 
With  her  liulit  feet  nimbly  tripping. 

O'er  a  bright  and  flower-strewn  way — 
Swift  as  light  she  glided  by  me, 

And  the  childish  vision  o'er— 
Then  again  the  voice  beside  me  whispered, 

c*  Never,  never  more." 
But  'twas  no  one— only  fancy — 
Nothing  more. 

As  this  picture  faded  from  mc. 

Gentle  girlhood  ptssed  me  by. 
With  her  fair  young  brow  unclouded, 

Love  and  joy  shone  in  her  eye — 
Little  thought  she  of  the  morrow, 

Sunny  lay  the  path  before, 
While  that  soft,  sad  voice  beside  me  whispered, 

"  Never,  never  more." 
But  'twas  fancy — only  that — and 
Nothing  more. 

Further  on  again  I  saw  her. 

Kneeling  at  the  altar's  rail, 
And  this  time  her  head  was  covered 

With  the  snowy  bridal  veil. 
Close  beside  her  knelt  her  bridegroom, 

And  those  two  were  twain  no  more; 
And  I  heard  the  voice  beside  me  saying. 

"  Never,  never  more.'1 
But  again  I  knew  'twas  fancy — only  fancy — 
Nothing  more. 

Close  upon  the  young  bride's  footsteps, 

Passing  onward  with  the  rest. 
Came  a  loving,  fond  young  mother, 

With  her  baby  on  her  breast. 
Smiling  on  her  babe  she  gazes. 

As  she  passed  my  mind  before ; 
While  the  same  sweet  voice  beside  mo  whispers, 

"  Never,  never  more." 
The  same  fancy— only  that — and 
Nothing  more. 

What  these  dim  and  shadowy  phantoms, 

That  upon  my  vision  crowd? 
These  are  they  whose  work  is  finished, 

Who  to  death's  decree  have  bowed. 
Onward  moves  the  sad  procession, 

Onward  to  the  silent  shore, 
And  that  low,  sad  voice  beside  mc  whispers, 

11  Never,  never  more." 
'Twas  sad  fancy — only  that— and 
Nothing  more. 

Slow  before  me  glides  my  father, 

Two  young  brothers — sisters  three, 
And  be,  who  at  God's  altar 

Vowed  through  life  to  cherish  me — 
As  they  pass,  my  tears,  are  stealing, 

And  I'd  call  them  back  once  more ; 
But  that  truthful  voice  beside  me  whispers, 

"  Never,  never  more."' 
It  is  true,  though  spoke  by  fancy — it  is  true — 
0,  never  more. 

What  this  being  in  white  raiment, 

Pointing  upward  to  the  sky, 
With  a  cross  upon  her  bosom. 

That  tells  of  faith  that  may  not  die? 
As  she  passes  by  she  whispers, 

"  Tbou'lt  join  them  on  the  other  shore;'' 
And  a  joyful  voice  beside  me  whispered, 

"Ever,  ever  more." 
And  it  was  a  heaven-born  fancy  that  did  whisper 
Ever  more. 
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MRS.  JULIA  BENNETT  BARROW, 

OF   THE    BOSTON    THEATRE. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  this  distinguished  actress 
and  amiable  lady,  the  "  bright  particular   star "  of  the 
Boston  Theatre,  was  drawn  expressly  for  our  paper  by 
Mr.  Hill,  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee 
&  Case,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  upon  as  accurate. 
She  was  born  in  London,  February  6,  1827.     Her  father, 
William  Bennett,  was  long  a  favorite  London  actor,  and 
is  now  secretary  of  the  "  Drury  Lane  Dramatic  Fund." 
She  was  liberally  educated,  and  exhibited  great  aptitude 
in  mastering  not  only  the  solid  branches,  but  the  French 
and  Spanish  languages   and   music.     She  was  strongly 
urged  to  appear  on  the  operatic  stage,  but  her  penchant 
was  for  the  acted  drama.     She  made  her  first  appearance 
with  complete  success  at  Southampton,   (Eng.),  in  1841. 
Since  then  her  career  has  been  one  series  of  triumphs. 
Eighteen  months  after  her  debut,  she  occupied  a  leading 
position  on  the  London  boards.     During  her  London  en- 
gagements, she  associated  professionally  with  that  coterie 
of  brilliant  lady  performers  that  gave  such  lustre  to  the 
metropolitan  stage  fifteen  years  ago.     It  was  an  excellent 
school  for  a  novice,  and  undoubtedly  exerted  the  happiest 
influence  upon  the  artist  development  of  the  young  actress. 
In  1848,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  married  in  London 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Barrow.     After  this  event,  she  retired  from 
the  stage,  with  no  prospect  or  intention  of  ever  returning 
to  it,  and  for  two  years  she  enjoyed  without  interruption 
the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  her  house   in   Grovcsnor 
Place  being  the  resort  of  much  of  the  wit  and  talent  of  the 
day.     Unfortunate  circumstances,  however,  induced  her 
once  more  to  resume  her  professional  career.     Mrs.  Bar- 
row arrived  in  America  in  February,  1851,  preceded  by 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  favorites  of  the 
London  public,  and  immediately  played  her  first  engage- 
ment at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  opening  as  Lady  Teazle. 
Having  concluded  a  two  weeks  engagement,  she  proceeded 
to  Walnut  Street  Theatrc,Philadclphia,  for  two  weeks  ;  re- 
turned for  another  engagement  to  Broadway  Theatre  for 
two  weeks ;  then  played  at  Baltimore  and  Richmond,  and 
at  Philadelphia  for  a  second  time,  and  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre  for  the  third  time,  in  almost  as  many  months. 
Subsequently  she  has  appeared  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the   United   States   with   uniform  success.      Delicate 
health,  however,  prevented  her,  in   1854,  from  subjecting 
herself  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  attendant  upon 
starring,  and  she  accepted  a  liberal  offer  from  Mr.  Barry 
to  fill  the  leading  place  in  his  establishment.     She  was   already 
well  known  to  and  appreciated  by  the  Boston  public,  having,  in 
1852,  played  a  most  brilliant  engagement  of  fifty  nights  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  appearing  in  comparatively  few  parts :  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  running  nine  nights ;  "  Satan  in  Paris,     fifteen  nights ; 
"  As  you  Like  it,"  five  nights ;  "  She  would  and  she  would  not," 
five  nights  ;  indeed,  all  her  pieces  making  undeniable  hits.     Mrs. 
Barrow,   having   undertaken   the   management  of  the   People's 
Theatre,  St.  Louis,  the  following  spring,  was  prevented  playing 
another  fifty  nights  according  to  agreement  at  the  Museum.     The 
admirable  productions  of  "  Macbeth,"  the  "  Jewess,"  "  Richard  the 
Third,"  and  other  pieces,   during   Mrs.  Barrow's   season  at   St. 
Louis,  will  long  be  remembered  as  being  entirely  unequalled  for 
correctness  and  splendor  in  the  west,  vieing  with   the  representa- 


MRS.    BARROW. 


tions  of  the  same  pieces  in  New  York,  Boston  and  London.  At 
the  Boston  Theatre,  she  found  a  splendid  stage,  magnificent  ap- 
pointments, a  liberal  management  and  appreciative  audiences. 
From  these  audiences,  favorable  to  her  at  the  outset,  she  has  gone 
on  winning  applause  and  favor  until  she  now  stands  one  of  the 
most  popular  artists  that  ever  appeared  in  this  city.  The  house, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  late  benefit,  was  "completely  filled,  and  the 
applause  continuous  throughout  the  performances  of  the  benefici- 
ary. This  was  an  honest  tribute  rendered  to  talent  of  the  highest 
order,  which,  in  this  community,  never  goes  unappreciated  or 
unrewarded.  So  long  as  Mrs.  Barrow  continues  in  this  city,  she 
will  be  sure  of  success ;  for  if  Bostonians  arc  not  remarkable  for 
impulsiveness,  they  are  for  fidelity  to  their  once  established 
favorites. 


THE  TRAPPER  AND  THE  INDIANS. 

The  spirited  picture  on  this  page,  representing  an  actual 
incident  of  western  adventure,  was  designed  for  the  Picto- 
rial by  Billings.     The  naked  figure  on  the  right  is  John 
Colter,  an  American  trapper,  while  the  Indians  who  are 
advancing  upon  him  in  single  file,  armed  and  thirsting  for 
his  blood,  are  a  party  of  the  Blackfeet.     Colter  and  a 
man  named  Potts  had  been  trapping  in  company  on  Jef- 
ferson's Fork  of  the  Missouri,  in   1810,  Colter  having  for 
this  purpose  left  Lewis  &  Clark's  exploring  party.     They 
were  suddenly  surprised  by  Indians,  and  Potts  was  shot. 
The  Indians  then  stripped  Colter,  and  their  chief  gave 
him  the  forlorn  chance  of  running  for  his  life,  the  white 
man  being  allowed  a  start  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 
Though  the  task  seemed  hopeless,  as  there  were  five  or 
six  hundred  of  the  Indians,  he  started,  and  ran  desperately 
over  a  plain  six  miles  in  breadth,  and  covered  with  the 
prickly  pear,  as  shown  in  our  engraving.     He  ran  nearly 
half-way  across  it  before  he  ventured  to  look  round,  when 
he  found  his  pursuers  very  much  scattered,  and  that  he 
had  gained  considerably  on  the  main  body  of  his  enemies, 
though  one  Indian,  who  carried  a  spear,  was  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  him.     This  sight  nerved  him 
to  incredible  exertion,  and  he  made  for  the  river,  though 
his  straining  efforts  caused  the  blood  to  gush  from  his  nos- 
trils in  the  punting  agony  of  his  flight.     He  seemed  to 
feel  the  hostile  spear  in  his  back,  and  turning  round  at  last, 
when  the  savage  was  not  twenty  yards  from  him,  he  sud- 
denly stopped  and  extended  his  arms.     The  Indian,  sur- 
prised by  the  action,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  sight  of  Colter 
bathed  in  blood,  also  attempted  to  halt,  but,  reeling  with 
fatigue,  fell,  and  his  spear,  entering  the  ground,  was  broken 
short  off.     Colter  instantly  snatched  up  the  pointed  part, 
with  which  he  pinned  the  savage  to  the  ground,  and  then 
continued  bis  death  race.     Gaining  the  cotton-tree  wood, 
on  the  borders  of  the  fork,  he  rushed  through  the  trees 
and  plunged  into  the  stream.     Fortunately  tor  him,  hard 
by  the  point  where  he  took  the  water,  a  raft  of  drift  tim- 
ber had  lodged,  and  under  this  he  dived,  and  afterward 
rising,  secured  a  breathing-place,  while  the  Indians,  yell- 
ing like  demons,  searched  for  him  in  vain.     During  the 
day,  Colter  frequently  saw  them  on  the  raft,  and  at  night, 
fearing  that  they  might  set  fire  to  it,  he  dived  under  the 
raft,  swam  down  the  river,  landed  a  considerable  distance 
off,  and  travelled  throngh  the  night.     But  though  his  life 
had  been  saved,  he  had  still  a  dreary  prospect  before  him : 
no  covering  from  the  burning  sun,  his  feet   lacerated  and 
filled  with  the   thorns  of  the  prickly  pear,  no  means  of  killing 
game,  and  seven  days'  journey  to  a  friendly  settlement.     Still  he 
lived  through  his  trial,  subsisted  on  roots,  and  finally  arrived  at 
Lisa  Fort,  on  the  Big  Horn  Branch  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  to 
receive  a  warm  welcome  and  the  praises  due  to  such  unexampled 
bravery,  spirit  and  endurance.     This  hero  of  the  west  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  a  biographer,  and  consequently  immortality. 
The  whole  world  knows  his  story.     But  his  case  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  one ;  still  there  must  have  been  numberless  deeds  of 
daring  performed  by  the  backwoods  and  frontiersmen  of  our  settle- 
ment worthy  to  live  in  song,  story  and  painting,  which  have  been 
lost  to  the   world.     The  whole  history  of  the   settlement  of  the 
northwest  and  west  is  a  mass  of  adventures  possessing  more  or 
less  heroic  interest. 
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FIGHTING  LADIES. 

Wo  sco  that  some  of  the  "  strong-minded  "  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  have  been  punishing  offenders  of  the  male  sex  by 
horsewhipping  them.  This  is  rather  an  improvement  on  the  mode 
of  revenge  adopted  by  some  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  good  old  times, 
which  we  find  recorded  in  Millingen's  very  curious  "  History  of 
Duelling."  The  most  celebrated  female  duellist  was  the  actress 
Maupin,  one  of  the  performers  at  the  French  opera.  Serane,  the 
famous  fencing  master,  was  her  teacher  in  the  uso  of  the  sword. 
One  evening,  at  a  ball,  having  behaved  rudely  to  a  lady,  she  was 
requested  to  leave  the  room,  which  she  did,  after  requiring  that 
those  gentlemen  who  had  espoused  the  offended  lady's  cause  should 
accompany  her.  To  this  proposal  they  agreed;  when,  after  a 
hard  combat,  she  killed  them  all,  and  quietly  returned  to  the  ball- 
room. Louis  XIV.  granted  her  a  pardon,  and  she  withdrew  to 
Brussels,  but  soon  after  returned  to  the  Parisian  opera,  and  died 
in  1707,  at  the  age  of  thirty  seven.  Under  the  regency,  a  duel 
with  pistols  was  fought  between  the  Marchioness  de  Nesle  and  the 
Countess  Polignac  for  the  love  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu ;  and  in 
more  modern  times,  so  late,  indeed,  as  1827,  a  lady  at  St.  Ram- 
bert  received  a  challenge  to  fight  with  pistols  ;  and  about  the  same 
period,  a  lady  of  Chateauroux,  whose  husband  had  received  a  slap 
in  the  face  without  re-;enting  it,  called  out  the  offender,  and  fight- 
ing him  with  the  sword,  severely  wounded  him.  So  it  seems  the 
French  ladies  have  not  always  relied  ou  killing  glances — saw- 
handled  pistols  and  thirty-two  inch  blades  being  sometimes  found 
more  effective.  What  darling  creatures  these  fighting  beauties 
must  have  been  !  A  careless  look  or  word  from  a  gentleman  was 
tho  precursor  of  a  "  bullet  in  the  thorax,"  or  a  rapier-thrust  in  the 
region  of  the  heart.  The  cowhide  is  a  safer  though  not  quite  so 
refined  a  weapon. 


<  ^.^  > 


Wonderfully  made. — On  one  occasion,  recently,  an  English 
clergyman  put  the  following  question  to  one  of  his  parishioners : 
"John,  what  are  you  made  of  >"  The  man,  not  being  very  ready 
with  his  reply,  was  prompted  by  one  of  his  neighbors  who  whis- 
pered "  Dust  and  clay."  "Curds  and  whey!"  roared  Johnny, 
confidently.     "  Soft  metal — soft  metal  I"  muttered  the  clergyman. 


American-  Ladies  abroad. — Some  cavillers  say  the  Ameri- 
can ladies  abroad  render  themselves  remarked  by  over-dressing ; 
but  they  confess  that  in  any  garb  they  are  always  beautiful. 


- «  ^.—  » 


A  Hint. — Of  the  twelve  passengers  killed  on  the  New  York 
railroads  in  1855,  eleven  were  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  cars. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  A  law  for  preventing  the  adulteration  of  milk  has  been 
enacted  by  the  New  York  legislature. 

John  R.  Scott,  the  eminent  American  tragedian,   died 

recently  of  apoplexy  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

....   The  New  York  Bible  Society  proposes  publishing  the  Bible 
in  newspaper  form.     An  excellent  idea. 

General  Lane  and  Governor  Robinson,  of  Kanzas,  lately 

visited  Washington,  attired  in  neat  bearskin  coats. 

....  A  man  in  Weimar,  Germany,  was  lately  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  forging  Schiller  manuscripts. 

....   The  revenue  cutter   Dobbin  lately  encountered   several 
gales,  and  was  seriously  damaged  by  them. 

....   Mr.  Fisher,  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  thinks,  has  in- 
vented a  practicable  steam  carriage  for  highways. 

....  A  dinner-table  wit  was   disconcerted   completely  by  an 
order  from  his  hostess  to  "  begin  to  be  fitnny." 

....   Sonora  and  Coahuila,  Mexican  States,  are  anxious  to  be 
annexed  to  the  "smartest  nation  in  all  creation." 

A  man  in  Buffalo,  playing  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs,  got 
his  wrists  fastened,  and  wore  them  for  two  whole  days. 

....   The  boiler  of  the  ill  fated  ferry  boat  New  Jersey  was  found 
to  have  been  wholly  unfit  for  service 

....  The  Emperor  of  France  pardoned   an   immense  number 
of  criminals  on  the  birth  of  the  young  heir. 

....  Jenny  Lind  has  contributed  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Nightingale  fund.     Just  like  her. 

There  are  over   thirty-five   millions  of  Catholics  in   the 

empire  of  France ;  of  all  other  creeds  half  a  million. 

....  A  black  silk  handkerchief  thrown  ovor  the  face  is  said  to 
recover  a  person  in  an  epileptic  fit. 

....  A  man  recently  died  of  glanders  from  a  diseased  hor.-c. 
Look  out  for  Brighton  horses. 

....  The  fern  plant,  so  abundant  in   the   Scotch  Highlands, 
makes  a  very  superior  paper. 

....  Mr.  Augustus  W.  Fenno,  the  excellent  American  li»ht 
comedian,  is  to  play  in  England. 

...     An  attempt  was  recently  made  to  assassinate  Alderman 
Sylvester  Sexton,  of  Chicago. 

....   The  figure  head  of  the  Minehaha,  carved  by  Mr.  Gleason, 
of  this  city,  is  a  fine  work  of  art. 

A  new  chapel  for  Harvard  College  is  to  be  erected  with 

the  funds  left  by  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton. 

....  The  practice  of  surprising  clergymen  by  visits  of  parish- 
ioners with  presents  is  very  prevalent. 

....  B.  P.  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partington)  has  become  connected 
with  Clapp's  Evening  Gazette. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  EAGLES. 

Wo  never  could  bear  the  idea  of  shooting  an  caglo.  It  seems  a 
species  of  high  treason  to  bring  from  his  soaring  height  the  emblem 
bird  of  our  banner — the  king  of  the  feathered  tribe — the  proud  lord 
of  tho  upper  air.  Yet  it  was  only  tho  other  day  we  read  in  the 
paper  of  somebody  in  this  vicinity  shooting  an  eagle  that  had 
lighted  on  the  very  tree  from  which  his  grandfather  shot  another 
eagle  a  good  many  years  ago.  There  was  no  charge  brought 
against  the  bird  of  shcep-stcaling  to  justify  the  charge  of  swan- 
shot  that  was  poured  into  him  ;  there  was  nothing  said  of  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  off  an  infant  or  two  from  the  neighborhood — only 
there  was  that  hereditary  reputation  of  marksmanship  at  stake,  and 
a  sort  of  proud  necessity  for  a  bunch  of  eagle's  plumes  to  grace 
the  cap  of  the  grandfather's  grandson. 

The  first  eagle  we  ever  saw  was  in  Essex  county,  many  years 
ago ;  and  we  remember,  when  he  was  pointed  out  to  us,  being 
rather  disappointed  because  he  did  not  carry  an  United  States 
shielH,  an  "  E  Pluribus  Unum  "  ribbon  in  his  mouth,  and  a  claw 
full  of  thunder  and  lightning,  just  as  the  flags  and  the  Fourth  of 
July  orators  depicted  him.  We  have  seen  eagles  since,  and  within 
rifle  shot,  too ;  but  the  idea  of  cutting  a  single  feather  from  the 
broad  pens  of  a  single  specimen  never  occurred  to  us.  We  con- 
sider eaglicide  justifiable  only  in  self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  one's 
property.  We  dislike  to  see  an  eagle  in  a  cage ;  it's  like  tho  im- 
prisonment of  an  American  citizen.  His  proper,  place  is  soaring 
aloft  in  the  clouds;  or  backing  liberty  on  a  ten-dollar  piece,  or 
helping  a  patriot  out  of  a  dilemma,  and  filling  up  a  hiatus  in  an 
oration. 

Christopher  North  sighed  for  the  "  Life  of  an  Eagle  written  by 
himself!"  and  he  goes  on  fancifully  to  describe  such  a  life  from  an 
eagle's — that  is,  a  "  bird's  eye  " — point  of  view.  "  He  kept  him- 
self in  constant  trainings — taking  a  flight  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  before  breakfast ;  paying  a  forenoon  visit  to  the  farthest  of 
the  Hebrides  isles,  and  returning  to  dinner  in  Glencoe.  In  one 
day  he  has  flown  to  Norway  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle  on  his  mother's 
side,  and  returned  the  next  day  to  comfort  his  paternal  uncle,  lying 
sick  by  the  Cambrian  Dee.  He  soon  learned  to  despise  himself 
for  having  once  yelled  for  food,  when  food  was  none ;  and  to  sit  or 
sail,  on  rock  or  through  ether,  athirst  and  an  hungered,  but  mute." 

Then  Wilson  goes  on  to  describe,  in  his  glowing  prose  poetry, 
the  wooing  of  the  royal  bird,  and  the  process  of  incubation,  con- 
cluding :  "  Through  all  thy  glens,  Albin,  hadst  thou  reason  to 
mourn  at  the  bursting  of  the  shells  that  queen-bird  had  been  cher- 
ishing beneath  her  bosom.  Aloft  in  heaven  wheeled  the  royal 
pair  from  rising  to  setting  sun.  Among  the  bright  blooming 
heather  they  espied  the  tartancd  shepherd,  or  hunter,  creeping  like 
a  lizard,  and  from  beneath  the  vain  shadow  of  a  rock  watching 
with  his  rifle  the  light  he  would  fain  see  shorn  of  its  beams.  Tho 
flocks  were  thinned,  and  the  bleating  of  desolate  dams  among  the 
woolly  people  heard  from  many  a  brae.  Poison  was  strown  over 
the  glens  for  their  destruction,  but  the  eagle,  like  the  lion,  preys 
not  on  carcasses  ;  and  the  shepherd  dogs  howled  in  agony  over  the 
carrion  in  which  they  devoured  death.  Ha,  was  not  that  a  day  of 
triumph  to  the  star-starers  of  Cruachan,  when,  sky  hunting  in 
couples,  far  down  on  the  greensward  before  the  ruined  gateway  of 
Kilchurn  castle,  they  saw,  left  all  to  himself  in  sunshine,  the  child 
of  the  lord  of  Glenorchy  and  all  its  streams  ?  Four  talons  in  an 
instant  were  in  his  heart !  Too  late  were  the  outcries  from  all  the 
turrets ;  for  ere  the  castle  gates  were  flung  open,  the  golden  head 
of  the  royal  babe  was  lying  in  gore,  in  the  eyrie,  on  the  iron  ram- 
parts of  Ben  Slarivc — his  blue  eyes  dug  out,  his  rosy  cheeks  torn, 
and  his  brain  dropping  from  beaks  that  yelled  revelling  within  the 
skull !  Such  are  a  few  bints  for  '  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a 
Golden  Eagle,  written  by  Himself!'  "  There  is  poetry  in  the 
foregoing  passage,  coupled  with  a  fair,  sly  hit  at  the  "  sensation 
school "  of  writers. 


-4-~~~~-  ►- 


IMPROVE  THIS  CHANCE. 

We  have  a  few  sets  of  the  first  eight  volumes  of  our  Pictorial 
complete,  bound  strongly  in  paper  covers,  which  we  will  send  by 
mail  free  of  postage  on  the  receipt  of  twelve  dollars.  These  volumes, 
from  the  commencement  of  tho  work,  aro  of  great  value,  and 
besides  containing  some  ten  thousand  original  engravings,  present 
a  fund  of  original  miscellany,  biography,  notes  of  adventures, 
description  of  famous  localities,  records  of  tho  times,  wit,  humor 
and  romance,  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  at  so  low  a 
price.  Wo  have  but  a  limited  number  left,  and  those  who  send 
first  will  be  supplied.  The  great  expense  attendant  upon  getting 
np  such  a  work  precludes  the  possibility  of  these  volumes  being 
ever  again  reprinted. 


-.  ^.—  -»- 


A  Musical  Curiosity. — A  novel  instrument  "has  lately  been 

invented  by  a  gentleman  of  Spartansburg,  Pennsylvania.     He  calls 

it  the  "Father  of  Fiddles."    It  is  described  as  consisting  of  fifty 

shells,  or  viols,  with  striugs  similar  to  a  violin,  the  sounds  being 

pro'luetd   by  drawing  a  hair  bow  across   them.     It  contains   four 

full  octaves,  and  is  played  with  keys  after  the  manner  of  a  piano, 

or  organ. 

<  — .»- » 

A  New  Yokk  Barber. — It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Edward  Phalon, 
the  New  York  barber  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  gave  a  party  re- 
cently which  cost  $5000.  There  were  seven  hundred  guests,  and 
in  the  orchestra  were  some  of  the  best  performers  in  the  country. 


Watermelons  in  March. — Our  New  York  friends,  during 
the  month  of  March,  were  enjoying  the  luxury  of  watermelons 
from  Nicaragua. 


Manufactories. — Several  capitalists  of  our  city  are  investing 
largely  in  manufacturing  business  in  East  Boston  and  Chelsea. 


THE  MEN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Once  in  a  while  we  read  in  the  papers  of  the  departure  of  some 
veteran  who  bore  a  part  in  the  scenes  of  our  revolutionary  drama. 
Soon — very  soon,  no  more  such  records  will  greet  the  eye  ;  soon 
tho  very  last  survivor  of  that  heroic  age  will  be  consigned  to  the 
quiet  grave.  It  seems  surprising,  and  indeed  providential,  that 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  the  revolutionary  patriots  were  preserved 
to  our  days,  to  witness  the  inception  and  growth  of  a  republic, 
whose  progress  fills  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  What  a  crowded  panorama  of  events  passed  before 
their  gaze  ?  what  a  multitude  of  figures — sages,  statesmen,  war- 
riors !  what  wonderful  triumphs  of  civilization  !  what  marvels  of 
science  and  of  art !  The  age  of  which  the  representatives  are 
now  being  garnered  in  tho  grave,  is  now  mellowed  by  distance,  as 
a  picture  is  mellowed  by  time.  It  is  ripe  for  the  pencil  and  tho 
pen.  Its  minutest  records,  its  most  trivial  incidents,  will  now,  at 
tho  hand  of  genius,  bo  transmuted  into  glorious  visions,  at  which 
the  world  will  stand  agaze.  The  revolutionary  era  !  It  is  an  ex- 
haustless  mine  for  the  dramatist,  the  historian,  the  biographer,  the 
painter,  the  sculptor  and  the  writer  of  romance.  It  will  need  the 
accumulated  testimony  of  contemporaries,  the  weight  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  and  the  existence  of  monumental  records,  to 
convince  far  distant  peoples  and  generations  that  its  glory  was 
real — and  not  like  the  mythic  vision  of  the  golden  age.  The  true 
greatness  of  our  revolutionary  men  and  times  shames  the  visions 
of  the  most  sanguine  believers  in  ths  high  mission  of  humanity. 


National  Emblem. — Dr.  Thornton  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, said  :  "  The  rattlesnake,  being  peculiar  to  this  country,  is 
the  finest  emblem  of  the  United  States  that  can  be  found.  It 
never  acts  but  defensively — it  never  strikes  without  giving  a  fair 
warning — and  when  it  does  strike,  it  is  fatal."  Paul  Jones  thought 
so  too,  and  it  was  the  rattlesnake,  with  the  legend,  "  Don't  tread 
on  me,"  that  floated  from  his  mast-head,  when  the  guns  of  the 
renowned  Bon  Homme  Richard   ripped  the   Serapis  completely 

to  pieces. 

<  — •—  > 

Railroads  in  Maine. — There  aro  in  the  Pine  Tree  State 
fifteen  railways,  whose  aggregate  length  within  the  State  is  406 
miles.  Their  entire  cost  is  $19,272,495.  This  includes  tho  entire 
cost  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 
roads,  large  portions  of  which  lie  in  other  States. 


Horse  Railroads. — The  Cambridge  Horse  Railroad  works 
admirably.  Before  long  most  of  our  large  suburban  towns  will 
be  connected  with  the  city  by  this  means  of  intercommunication. 


Hygienic. — A  lady  has  been  writing  against  tight  lacing  and 
tight  shoes  in  the  Boston  Courier.  It  don't  do  for  us  men  to 
meddle  with  such  subjects. 


Envt. — Envy  is  a  sin  it  takes  two  to  make.  If  you  wish  to 
avoid  it,  throw  away  your  finery,  and  add  to  your  goodness. 

MARRIAQES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  William  Can  to  Miss  Eliza  Robinson ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  George  T.  Scott  to  Miss  Matilda  H.  Lester;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Miner,  Mr.  Wra.  II.  Pierce,  of  Charles  town,  to  Miss  Sarah  W.  Rust;  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Blagden,  E.  W.  Wilder.  Esq.,  of  West  Newton,  to  Mrs.  S.  A.  Bradley,  of 
Worcester;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  James  Allison  to  Miss  Jane  Ramsey;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  Lawrence  Leary  to  Miss  Mary  Ring.— At  Charlestown, 
Mr.  George  A.  Kidder,  of  East  Boston,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Lewis,  of  London, 
Eng.— At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Newell,  Lieut.  Henry  L.  Abbott  to  Miss  Mary 
Susan  Everett.— At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kibby,  Mr.  N.  D.  Freeman  to  Misa 
Alphia  C.  Nickerson,  all  of  Provincetown.— By  Rev.  Mr.  Stubberts,  Mr.  Ezra 
W.  Briiitncill  to  Miss  Frances  H.  Fogg.— At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miller.  Mr. 
Benjamin  P.  Ravel  to  Mrs.  Annah  Kimball.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Alien, 
Mr  Frank  Graichen  to  Miss  Margaret  Hannah,  both  of  Clinton.— At  Lowell, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Thaj  er,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Ball  to  Miss  Rebecca  Pierce. — At  Newbury- 
port,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  William  H.  Greely  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Jones.— At 
Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Cutler  C.  Cleveland  to  Miss  Eliza  M.  Lov- 
ell.— At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham,  Mr.  William  B.  Durfee,  of  Fall  River, 
to  Miss  Susan  M.  Brown.— At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Seeley,  Mr.  D.  W.  Cha- 
pin  to  Miss  Emily  Hunt,  of  Northampton. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  John  Keene.  40;  Widow  Lydia  Spear;  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  wife 
of  Mr.  Martin  Hall;  Widow  M.  Ireland,  72;  Mrs.  Lucy  Nichols,  67;  Widow 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Kupfer,  77;  Miss  Fanny  Costallo,82;  Mr.  Joseph  Main, 
18— At  Charlestown.  Miss  Jane  Klizabeth  Kugg,  25;  Mm.  Betsey  Rockwood, 
85. — At  Chelsea,  Widow  Susannah  Jenks.  85— At  Jamaica  Plain.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cowell.  C8  -  At  Brookline.  Mr.  Samuel  Craft,  G8.— At  Watertown,  Mrs. 
Widow  A.  Bangs,  64.— At  Waltham.  Mr.  Benjamin  T.  Lane,  Esq..  64.— At 
Nalick,  Mr.  Curtis  Alden,  30.— At  Dedham.  Mr.  Reuben  Farrington,  81.— At 
Abington,  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Healy,25.— At  Newburyport.  Widow  Elizabeth  Ladd, 
70  —At  Lowell.  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Dearden.  37.— At  Worcester, 
Mbl  Delia  M.Preston,  18.— At  Monument  (Sandwich).  Mr.  Charles  Bourne,  82; 
also,  three  days  after,  his  wife.  Mrs.  Hannah  Bourne,  82.— At  Clinton,  Mrs. 
Martha  A.  Freeman.  29- At  Edgartown,  Mrs.  Chloe.  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  S. 
Daggett.  51.— At  West  Hutton.  Mr.  Amos  Waters,  92.— At  Dartmouth,  Mrs. 
Elbabettl,  widow  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  llowluud.  90  —At  Springfield,  Mr.  Samuel 
Hammond.  33— At  Ilallowpll,  Me  .  Mr  William  Drew,  formerly  of  Kingston, 
Mass..  89.— At  Wlnooakl,  Vt..  Mr  William  B.  Brigham,  28— At  Hiusboro', 
111.,  Mr.  Meek  A.  Paisley,  31;  Mr.  Abial  H.  Abbot,  20. 

BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 

[LATE  GLEASOVS  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  form ,  a  weekly  literary 
melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Us  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  tho  ulst  ameri  .  and  the  cream  of 

tho  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  WoU  spiced  with  v.  it  and  humor. 
Each  paper  la  beautifully  illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engraving,  by 
eminent  artist*,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  tho  world, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  this 
country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world, 
of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  princi- 
pal ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  Fcrvice,  with  fine  and  accu- 
rate portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,    one  year S3  00 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WII  Y. 

BT   ELLEN   ALICE  MORIABTT. 

Down  by  the  lonely  shore  we  strayed, 

Down  by  the  shore,  when  the  day  was  old, 
0,  the  wild  dashing  waters,  what  music  they  made, 

And  the  sorrowful  wind,  what  strange  stories  it  told. 

Then  the  moon  wandered  up  and  looked  down  on  the  sea, 
And  a  lonely  white  cloud  blew  across  her  sweet  face — 

0,  why  comes  this  memory  back  to  me, 
As  I  sit  at  the  board  in  a  pauper's  place? 

As  I  sit  at  the  board,  in  a  pauper's  seat, 

And  gnaw  like  a  wolf  at  my  pauper  fare, 
■With  the  thorns  of  the  way  in  my  blood  stained  feet, 

And  the  dust  of  the  road  in  my  matted  hair? 

0,  why  comes  this  memory  back  to  me, 
Through  the  dismal  gloom  of  a  pauper's  place? 

What  brings  the  wild  dash  of  the  sounding  sea. 
And  the  cloud  blowing  over  the  moon's  sweet  face? 
<  ■»•-  > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AVHIG    AND   TORY. 

A  TBUE    STOKY    OF   THE   BEVOLTJ  T  I  0  N . 


BT    GIDDING8    II.    11ALLOU. 

It  was  a  chilly,  dreary  afternoon  in  November,  and  the  winds 
whistled  about  the  little  cottage  where  the  remnant  of  Colonel 
Harper's  scattered  family  drew  around  the  hearth,  from  which  the 
blazing  firelogs  sent  forth  unwonted  cheerfulness.  It  was  long 
since  Madame  Harper  and  the  fair  Mary  had  seen  so  happy  an 
hour.  Never  since  the  news  came  that  the  stalwort  man  to  whom 
they  looked  for  protection,  to  whom  they  clung  with  mingled  love 
and  reverence,  had  been  barbarously  murdered  at  the  closo  of  a 
disastrous  skirmish  with  the  royalists  on  the  Santee.  The  family 
had  some  time  before  this  sad  event  removed  from  their  plantation 
on  the  river  to  a  small  estate  in  the  more  remote  interior,  where 
they  would  be  less  exposed  to  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  to  whom 
the  name  of  the  Harpers  was  sufficiently  obnoxious.  And  when 
their  prime  stay  was  thus  torn  from  them,  the  widow  and  orphan 
felt  doubly  desolate  in  their  solitude. 

But  young  Master  Frank  was  now  at  home  for  a  short  space, 
recruiting  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  wound  received  in  one  of 
the  recent  battles.  He  had  come  with  the  glad  tidings  of  victory ; 
and  a  promotion,  well  deserved,  was  raado  more  grateful  by  the 
special  commendation  of  his  general.  So  the  genial  spirits  of  the 
soldier  communicated  themselves  to  all  around  him  ;  the  mother 
and  sister  smiled  at  his  camp  jests,  and  were  never  weary  of  listen- 
ing to  his  stories  of  martial  adventure.  Old  Csesar  and  Dinah 
also  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  social  enjoyment ;  and  the  few 
sables  which  the  little  establishment  still  retained,  participated  in 
the  common  happiness,  now  that,  to  use  their  own  words,  "Mass' 
Frank  come  home  real  Congress  cap'n."  Notwithstanding  the 
outer  dreariness  of  a  chill  November  afternoon,  all  was  pleasant 
within  doors.  As  a  fresh  blast  made  the  fastenings  of  the  shutter 
rattle,  Captain  Frank  would  hitch  his  seat  nearer  to  the  fire. 

"  Ah,  my  dears,"  he  would  say,  "would  I  not  like  that  Marion 
and  his  soldiers  could  be  sheltered  this  night  as  well  as  I  shall  be! 
But  I  dare  say  that  the  general  is,  at  this  very  moment,  making 
bivouac  at  the  foot  of  some  oak  or  hickory — maybe  at  the  edge  of 
a  swamp,  or  impenetrable  mountain  jungle.  Eh,  and  even  our 
friend  Gaston,  Miss  Mary,  may  very  probably  lodge  this  night  on 
'the  cold,  cold  ground,'  as  the  roundelay  has  it." 

"  And  if  it  be  bo,"  replied  tho  black-eyed  sister,  "  it  will  not 
have  been  for  the  first  time ;  nor  will  Charles  Gaston  be  the  first 
to  complain." 

"  Ho,  ho,  my  lady,"  rejoined  Frank,  laughingly,  "  pray  take  no 
offence  at  my  remark  !  I  meant  no  insinuation  against  the  young 
gentleman's  hardihood.  I  am  well  aware  that  if  he  should  suffer 
serious  injury,  there  is  a  certain  warm-hearted  relative  of  mine  who 
would  be  much  more  ready  to  complain  than  he  would  be  himself. 
But  then,  don't  seek  to  retaliate !  I  will  give  you  the  honors  of 
the  field,  and  retire  from  the  contest  at  once  — By  the  way,  has 
anything  been  heard  lately  of  that  rascally  neighbor  of  ours,  that 
once  was,  Tom  Dashwood  V 

"  Hush,  Frank  I"  exclaimed  his  mother,  with  an  involuntary 
uplifting  of  her  finger ;  while  Mary,  with  evident  discomposure, 
murmured  something  about  affairs  in  the  kitchen,  and  hurried  out. 
Frank  stared  at  his  mother  in  surprise. 

"  What  means  all  this  agitation  V*  he  inquired.  "  I  have  only 
asked  a  simple  question,  which  methinks  scarce  demands  such 
emotion  from  cither  you  or  Mary.  I  know  that  the  fellow  once 
pretended  some  uncouth  attentions  to  her,  but  what  of  that  '." 

"  You  mistake,  Frunk,"  replied  his  mother.  "It  must  be,  then, 
that  you  are  ignorant  of  what  we  have  lately  heard  of  this  man's 
villany.  You  know  not,  then,  that  he  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  your  father's  death  '!" 

"  Good  Heaven  ! — no !  It  is  the  first  intimation  ofVhc  sort  that 
I  have  had  !     But  how  i" 

"  You  are  doubtless  aware,"  answered  his  mother,  "  that  the 
Dashwoods  never  bore  a  good  reputation  for  honesty  in  their  deal- 
ings. Some  years  since,  this  Thomas  Dashwood  was  implicated 
in  a  fraudulent  conveyance  of  estate  ;  and  your  father  was  employ- 
ed as  a  magistrate  in  ferreting  out  and  punishing  the  crime.  It 
was  just  about  this  time,  also,  that  Dashwood  received  a  rebuff  in 
his  rather  obtrusive  attentions  to  Mary.  In  the  law  business,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  quite  clear,  as  there  was  not  legal  evidence 
sufficient  to  prove  the  connection  between  himself  and  his  princi- 


pals. But  the  odium  of  fraud  clung  to  him  notwithstanding  ;  and 
this,  joined  with  the  absurd  disappointment  at  Mary's  treatment 
of  him,  are  supposed  to  have  filled  him  with  venom  against  the 
whole  family.  Against  Gaston,  alio,  he  entertains  the  same  spite. 
I  do  not  know  the  precise  agency  which  he  had  in  producing  our 
misfortunes,  but  I  am  told  that  he  spread  the  report  that  your 
father  had  treated  certain  tory  families  with  great  cruelty ;  and 
also  that,  having  professed  allegiance  to  the  British  at  Charleston, 
he  had,  nevertheless,  taken  up  arms  against  them  once  more — and 
that,  too,  on  the  very  first  opportunity.  Doubtless  he  managed  as 
insidiously  as  possible ;  but  the  quarter  from  which  the  story 
reached  me,  and  what  I  know  of  the  man  besides,  leaves  me  little 
doubt.  Nay,"  she  continued,  casting  a  timorous  glance  at  the  se- 
curities, which  now  barred  both  window  and  door  from  the  outer 
darkness,  "such  is  the  character  of  Dashwood,  that  did  I  suspcet 
him  to  be  within  possible  reach  of  this  dwelling,  I  should  not  feel 
at  case  a  single  moment." 

"  The  hypocrite ! — the  satanic  scoundrel !"  said  the  captain  to 
himself,  as,  with  clenched  hands  and  close  set  teeth,  he  walked  the 
room.     "  O,  that  I  had  but  known  this  before  !" 

"  Frank,  Frank  !  Do  not  give  way  to  passion,  I  entreat  you! 
Indeed,  I  ought  not — should  not  have  spoken  of  this,  had  it  not 
been — but  hark !     What  noise  is  that  V 

One  or  two  blows,  as  of  a  person  asking  admittance,  were  heard 
on  the  outside  of  tho  door.  Frank  went  towards  it.  "  Who  goes 
there?"  he  asked.  A  musket  was  instantly  discharged  from  with- 
out ;  and  Frank,  receiving  a  slight  wound,  stepped  quickly  back, 
while  the  door  shivered  beneath  the  axes  of  the  assailants. 

"  My  son  !  my  son !"  exclaimed  the  terrified  mother,  throwing 
her  arms  around  the  captain.  The  latter,  about  to  grasp  his  rifle, 
paused  ;  he  saw  the  usclessness  of  attempting  defence.  Therefore, 
he  would  so  conduct,  that  the  passions  of  the  unopposed  assailants 
might,  at  the  least,  reach  no  further  than  himself. 

"  Ha,  good  folk !"  cried  Dashwood,  who  the  next  moment 
bounded  over  the  threshold.  "  Good  evening  to  you,  Mistress 
Harper ; — and  you,  captain  ; — and  you,  Miss  Mary,"  he  added, 
turning  to  tho  poor  girl,  who  stood  breathless  as  marble  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  room.  "  An  unexpected  meeting,  I  pre- 
sume, on  your  part,  but  none  the  less  rejoiced  to  see  me.  Is  it 
not  so,  my  dear?" 

Mary  Harper  shuddered;  and  though  she  attempted  to  speak, 
the  sounds  died  away  on  her  lips  as  she  glanced  on  Dashwood, 
and  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

"  What,  so  overjoyed  that  you  can't  even  speak  to  me,  my 
dear  ?  If  you  but  knew  what  a  long  way  I  have  come  to  meet 
you.  More  than  that,  I  have  brought  the  ring,  and  a  parson  to 
see  that  it  is  fitted  rightly.  Of  course,  you  will  not  refuse  me. 
No,  no,  that  would  be  impossible.  How  fortunate,  too,  that  Cap- 
tain Frank  is  here  to  witness  the  wedding  I" 

A  choking  lump  was  struggling  in  Frank's  throat  during  this 
monologue ;  and  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  in  the  meanwhile  his 
arms  were  firmly  held  by  two  brawny  ruffians,  or  he  might  not 
have  been  able  to  restrain  his  hot  southern  blood  within  the 
bounds  of  prudence.  There  was  a  savage  exultation  about  Dash- 
wood, which,  coupled  with  tho  recent  information  received  by 
young  Harper,  made  the  blood  of  the  latter  fairly  seethe  in  his 
veins.     Nevertheless,  he  so  far  controlled  himself,  as  to  say : 

"  Dashwood,  if  you  have  any  disposition  to  return  a  favor,  re- 
member the  flight  at  Mountain  Creek,  and  act  accordingly.  Had 
it  not  been  for  me,  you  would  not  have  lived  to  be  here.  Take 
our  goods,  and  what  little  money  we  have,  but  spare  ourselves." 

"  By  heaven  !"  retorted  Dashwood,  with  a  sullen  fury  in  his 
face.  "  I  should  think  some  lord  was  giving  us  his  commands  ! 
Look  you,  Master  Frank  Harper,  I  do  mean  to  return  the  favor. 
I  want  neither  to  harm  you,  nor  to  take  any  of  your  rascally  pos- 
sessions— unless  it  may  be  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  and  such  odd 
silver  as  you  may  wish  to  make  a  present  of  to  my  fellows.  But 
there  is  one  thing,  Master  Frank,  that  I  am  determined  on ;  and 
that  is,  that  Miss  Mary  shall  consent  to  become  my  wife  this  very 
eve,  or  else  there'll  be  such  a  muss  as  was  never  heard  before  in 
this  house  !     I  have  brought  Parson  Jones — " 

But  here  Frank's  passion  overmastered  his  caution ;  and  shaking 
off  his  sinewy  guards  as  though  they  were  children,  he  threw  him- 
self on  Dashwood,  and  bore  him  to  the  floor.  The  latter  was 
quickly  relieved  by  his  companions,  but  not  before  his  swart  face 
had  become  still  darker  from  the  grip  which  Frank  had  placed  on 
his  throat. 

"  Seize,  seize  the  scoundrel !"  cried  Dashwood,  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  articulate.  "  He  shall  swing  for  it,  as  I  live  !  The 
rope,  Oakman  ! — the  rope  I" 

This  was  forthwith  produced ;  and  regardless  of  the  piteous  en- 
treaties of  the  women,  Dashwood  knotted  the  cord  with  the  readi- 
ness of  an  adept,  and  cast  it  round  the  neck  of  the  prisoner,  whose 
arms  were  now  tightly  strapped  behind  him.  An  end  of  the  ropo 
was  thrown  over  a  beam  which  ran  above. 

" There,  Miss  Mary,"  said  Dashwood,  coolly,  "don't  take  on 
so !  He  isn't  dead  yet ;  and  for  your  sake  I  will  let  him  go,  not- 
withstanding the  injury  he  has  done,  and  the  more  which  he  in- 
tended to  do  me — provided,  however,  you  do  me  the  favor  of  at- 
tending me  with  the  parson  yonder.  Here,  Parson  Jones,  come 
hither!" 

A  man  of  vulgar  appearance — whose  face  betokened  the  habit  of 
constant  potations — now  came  forward,  book  in  hand,  and  wearing 
a  faded  surplice,  which  hung  in  disorder  from  his  shoulders. 

"Look  at  him,"  exclaimed  Dashwood,  with  an  air  of  ruffianly 
effrontery.  "  I  call  all  persons  present  to  witness  that  this  is  a  true 
blue  parson  (Giles  Jones  by  name),  whom  I  have  brought  with 
me  all  the  way  from  Scragg's  Creek,  believing  that  I  should  want 
his  services.  So,  Parson  Jones,  spout  away  ;  here  am  I,  and  here 
is  Miss  Mary,  who  doubtless  is  willing  enough,  only  a  little  coy. 


Oakman,  stand  by  the  ropes.  Now  then,  my  dear,  you  had  best 
be  pliable,  or  your  brother  will  have  to  swing  for  it!" 

He  essayed  to  take  her  hand,  but  though  faint  and  scarce  con- 
scious of  what  she  did,  she  thrust  it  away  with  instinctive  disgust. 

"  String  him  up,  Oakman  !"  exclaimed  Dashwood,  his  face  in- 
flamed wiih  rage.  "  Up  to  the  rafters  with  him  !  I'll  not  be  fooled 
in  this  way  I" 

Oakman  was  in  the  act  of  obeying,  when  the  women,  with  the 
resolution  of  despair,  threw  themselves  in  his  way.  While  ho 
rudely  struggled  against  their  frantic  efforts,  tho  door  flew  open, 
and  a  score  or  more  of  men  rushed  into  the  room,  overthrowing 
Dashwood  and  his  murderous  tool,  and  disarming  their  mates. 
Frank  was  released,  and  Mary  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  Gas- 
ton, who,  in  a  few  words,  told  her  how  he  had  been  apprised  by 
accident  of  Dashwood's  probable  designs,  which  he  had  thus  bare- 
ly been  able  to  prevent.  Dashwood  was  bound  with  the  rope 
which  he  had  provided  for  another,  and  carried  to  the  camp  of 
General  Sumptcr,  who  lay  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  dwelling 
of  the  Harpers.  Here  he  was  placed  before  a  coart-martial, 
charged  with  murder  in  cold  blood,  and  also  with  deserting  from 
the  continental  flag,  under  which  he  had  at  one  time  taken  a  com- 
mission. The  accusations  were  proved,  and  he  was  executed 
forthwith — the  country  being  well  rid  of  a  brutal  and  faithless 
ruffian.  Mary  and  Gaston  were  married  near  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  settled  on  an  estate  which  he  had  recently  purchased  near  the 
Harper  plantation. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    OLD    OAK    TREE. 

BT    CLABA    AUGUSTA. 

Down  by  tho  mossy  brook-side, 

Just  under  the  ferny  hill, 
Where  the  birds  sang  sweetly  ever, 

And  the  brook  ran  deep  and  still, 
There  was  a  gnarled  tree  olden, 

With  branches  leaning  low ; 
And  'twas  there  I  played  at  sunset, 

In  the  liRht  of  yori  ago, 
When  my  heart  was  full  of  a  joyous  flow, 
And  my  round  cheeks  blushed  in  the  rosy  glow. 

'Twaa  a  tree  which  bore  oak-acorns, 

With  glossy  leaves  'twas  crowned, 
And  I  gathered  up  the  acorn-cups 

As  they  fell  on  the  grassy  ground; 
And  with  leaves,  and  shells,  and  flower-bells, 

1  spread  a  gray  old  stone 
With  a  banquet  sweet,  that  a  fairy  queen 

Might  well  have  supped  upon — 
And  a  mossy  rock  might  have  been  her  throne, 
And  her  orchestra  the  wind's  low  moan. 

And  the  sunbeams  golden  yellow 

Fell  through  the  leaves  aslant, 
And  the  winds  and  bird-notes  founded 

Like  a  grand,  cathedral  chant! 
Low  breathings  were  in  the  forest, 

Weird  sounds  in  the  dark  pine  trees, 
And  1  listened  with  awe,  for  well  I  loved 

Life's  guarded  mysteries ; 
And  the  wind  its  love  tale  told  tho  leaves, 
And  the  streamlet's  bosom  kissed  the  breeze. 

But  autumn  came,  and  the  shining  leaves 

Grew  brown  in  the  frost  king's  breath, 
And  the  acorn  cups  and  the  glossy  fruit 

Were  laid  on  the  breast  of  death. 
And  the  streamlet's  silver  flow  was  hushed, 

The  birds  sought  southern  bowers ; 
The  green  grass  mourned  and  withered  up, 

And  paled  the  summer  flowers ! 
And  cold  winds  shrieked  the  long,  dark  hours, 
And  clad  in  gloom  was  this  world  of  ours. 

But  the  memory  lingers  around  me  yet, 

In  dreams  I  play  again, 
Where  the  forest  dark  and  the  old  oak  tree 

Arc  chanting  that  lost  refrain ! 
Those  acorn-cups  and  green-veined  leaves 

In  fancy  glad  I  see, 
And  again  is  surging  through  my  soul 

That  spirit-minstrelsy ! 
To  the  Great  Unknown  my  wild  thoughts  flee, 
And  I  worship  again  life's  mystery. 


«   »»■»-  »- 


A  WOKDERHL  MIRllOR. 
Among  the  curiosities  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  was  a 
huge  concave  mirror,  the  instrument  of  a  startling  species  of  opti- 
cal magic.  On  standing  close  to  it,  it  presents  nothing  but  a  mag- 
nificently monstrous  dissection  of  your  physiognomy.  On  retiring 
a  couple  of  feet,  it  gives  your  own  face  and  figure  in  true  propor- 
tion but  reversed,  the  head  downwards.  But  retire  still  further, 
standing  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the  mirror,  and 
behold,  you  see  yourself  not  a  reflection — it  docs  not  strike  you  as 
a  reflection — but  your  veritable  self,  standing  in  the  middle  part 
between  you  and  the  mirror.  The  effect  is  almost  appalling,  from 
the  idea  that  it  suggests  of  something  supernatural;  so  startling, 
in  fact,  that  men  of  the  strongest  nerves  will  shrink  involuntarily 
at  the  first  view.  If  you  raise  your  cane  to  thrust  at  your  other 
self,  vou  will  see  it  pass  clean  through  the  body  and  appear  on  the 
other  side,  the  figure  thrusting  at  you  at  the  same  instant.  Tho 
artist  who  first  succeeded  in  fashioning  a  mirror  of  this  description, 
brought  it  to  one  of  the  French  kings — if  we  recollect  aright,  it 
was  Louis  XV. — placed  his  majesty  on  tho  right  spot,  and  bade 
him  draw  his  sword,  and  thrust  at  the  figure  he  saw.  The  king 
did  BO  ;  but  seeing  the  point  of  a  sword  directed  to  his  own  breast, 
threw  down  his  weapon  and  ran  away.  The  practical  joke  cost 
the  inventor  the  king's  patronage  and  favor;  his  majesty  being 
afterwards  so  ashamed  of  his  own  cowardice  that  he  never  again 
would  look  at  either  the  mirror  or  its  owner. — Boston  Statesman. 


There  is  this  good  in  real  evils, — they  deliver  us  while  they  last 
from  the  petty  despotism  of  all  that  were  imaginary. — Lacon. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  celebrated  banking  house  of  the  Rothschilds  loaned  during 
the  past  year  $515,000,000. There  is  an  unparalleled  emigra- 
tion from  New  Hampshire  to  the  West,  this  spring.  The  N.  II. 
Patriot  says,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  more  people  will  leave  this 
State  for  the  West  this   year  than  havo  gone  in  any  three  past 

yCars." The  population  of  St.   Louis  is  120,000,  nearly  as 

much  as  Boston. In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 

Trinity  (Episcopalian)  became  embarrassed,  and  the  structure  was 
about  to  be  sold  under  the  hammer,  when  a  story  got  afloat  that 
Archbishop  Hughes  would  be  the  purchaser,  a  meeting  was  called, 
and  the  $30,000  necessary  to  redeem  the  mortgage  was  promptly 

subscribed. There  arc  sixty  German  papers  published  in  the 

United  States. Com.  Perry's  great  work  on  Japan  is  in  a  state 

of  rapid  completion,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  June.  It  is 
a  magnificent  affair,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  full  of  scientific, 
historical  and  geographical  interest.     It  costs  the  government  two 

hundred   thousand   dollars. The  garrison  at   the   Brooklyn 

navy  yard  consists  of  only  twelve  men  ;   rather  a  small  army,  but 

probably  as  many  as  are  required  there  at  present. In  the 

reign  of  Henry  V.,  about  the  year  1114,  a  sheep  could  be  bought 
for  four  pence,  and  wheat  enough  for  feeding  one  hundred  men  a 

whole  day  cost  but  a  single  shilling. A  little  sugar  dissolved 

in  any  writing  ink  changes  it  to  a  suitable  copying  ink. The 

exports  of  oil,  bone,  and  candles  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1855,  amounted 

to  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars. It  is  in  contemplation 

to  rebuild,  in  a  handsome  style,  Tompkins  Market,  at  the  junction 

of  the  Bowery  and  Third  Avenue,  New  York. An  old  lady 

in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  nearly  ninety  years  old,  has  had  a  growth 
of  fine  black  hair  on  her  head  for  a  year  past.     She  is  also  cutting 

new  teeth,  and  her  sight  has  come  to  her  the  second  time. The 

Alabama  legislature  have  passed  a  law,  prohibiting  gambling  on 

steamboats,  under  heavy  penalties. Frozen  plants  if  taken  at 

once  and  thawed  out  in  cold  water,  will  not  be  injured,  but  if  left 

to  thaw  by  atmospheric  heat,  will  be  destroyed. It  has  been 

calculated  by  Professor  Bache,  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  travel  at 

the  rate  of  six  and  a  half  miles  a  minute  ! A  nursery  of  five 

thousand  peach  trees,  cultivated  by  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Vincennes 
Ind.,  have  been  all  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  fifty,  by  the 

long-continued  frost. One  of  the  little  Aztecs,  Theodore,  aged 

14,  has  just  died  in  Berlin  from  an  attack  of  fever. The  ven- 
erable Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  recently  deceased,  was  well  known  as  a 
minister  of  ability,  and  author  of  the  "  History  of  Long  Island." 
Two  of  his  sons  are  connected  with  the  New  York  Observer,  and 
one  of  thein  is  a  lawyer,  now  travelling  in  the  East. The  num- 
ber of  students  at  present  inBowdoin  College  is  183. Sydney 

Smith  once  remarked  that  you  find  people  ready  enough  to  do  the 
Samaritan,  without  the  oil  and  two  pence. The  animal  popu- 
lation of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  has  just  been  increased  by  the 
birth  of  a  male  giraffe,  the  first  of  the  race,  says  Galignani,  which 
has  ever  been  born  either  in  France  or  any  part  of  the  continent 

of  Europe.   It  already  measures  nearly  six  feet  in  height. The 

United  States  has  G7  tunnels  on  canals  and  railroads,  the  largest 

of  which  is  a  little  over  one  mile. Give  the  roots  of  any  plant 

a  chance  to  grow  downward,  and  they  will  go  where  they  will 
always  find  moisture,  no  matter  how  hot  or  how  long  the  sun  may 
shine  and  parch  a  few  inches  of  the  surface. The  female  but- 
terfly dies  immediately  after  depositing  her  eggs,  the  male  having 
already  preceded  her. John  Murrell,  of  Lynchburg,  died  re- 
cently  in  New  Orleans.     He  was,  perhaps,  the  wealthiest  man 

in  Virginia,  being  worth,  it  is  supposed,  full  $2,000,000. A 

project  has  been  started  in  England,  of  establishing  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  government  a  "gallery  of  original  portraits;"  such 
portraits  to  consist,  as  far  as  possible,  of  those  persons  who  arc 
most  honorably  commemorated  in  British  history  as  warriors  or 
as  statesmen,  or  in  arts,  in  literature,  and  in  science. The  an- 
nual value  of  poultry  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  city  of  New  York  expends  yearly  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  eggs  alone. 


tUaysibe   ©atrjeringn. 


The  Greed  of  Gold. — An  inordinate  thirst  for  wealth  is  one 
of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  day.  Mammon-worshippers  should 
read  daily  this  sentiment  of  Dr.  Channing  :  "  A  people  that  deems 
the  possession  of  riches  its  highest  source  of  distinction,  admits  of 
one  of  the  most  degrading  of  all  influences  to  preside  over  its  opin- 
ions. At  no  time  should  money  be  ranked  as  more  than  a  means ; 
and  he  who  lives  as  if  the  acquisition  of  property  were  the  solo  end 
of  his  existence,  betrays  the  dominion  of  the  most  sordid,  base  and 
grovelling  motive  that  life  offers." 


-«—»»»■  > 


Costly  Scch-tures. — Lynor  Weitkanoff",  a  Russian  gentle- 
man, owner  of  the  marble  quarries  at  Carrara,  in  Italy,  has  lately 
had  executed  from  selected  and  spotless  blocks,  a  magnificent  altar 
piece  for  the  now  nearly  completed  cathedral  of  St.  Isaacs,  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  cost  of  the  work,  previous  to  its  shipment  from 
Italy,  was  a  million  and  a  half  of  rubles. 


*  —  .^  » 


Diet. — Quin  said  that  Mossop,  the  player,  adapted  his  diet  to 
his  duties.  If  at  night  he  had  to  play  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  he  dined 
on  pork  nearly  raw,  while  for  the  character  of  a  lover,  he  prepared 
himself  by  a  milder  repast  of  boiled  tripe  or  a  knuckle  of  veal. 


Sundays  in  England. — The  Sunday  desecration  bill,  as  it 
was  called  by  its  opponents, — for  opening  places  of  amusement  on 
that  day, — has  been  defeated  in  j^rliament,  by  a  vote  of  3V6  to  48. 


Jovcign  Items. 


«  — .^  » 


Sentimental. — "  I  am  indeed  very  much  afraid  of  lightning," 
murmured  a  pretty  girl,  during  a  storm.  "And  well  you  may  be," 
sighed  her  despairing  lover,  "  for  your  heart  is  made  of  steel." 


In  twenty-three  counties  in  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
there  arc  said  to  be  forty  millions  of  young  fruit  trees  growing. 

The  remains  of  Commodore  McKeevcr  were  recently  interred 
at  Norfolk,  with  military  honors.  There  were  two  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  procession. 

The  grand  aqueduct  at  Scbastopol,  about  eight  miles  in  length, 
width  six  feet,  and  mean  depth  seven  feet  and  a  half,  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  French. 

At  Savannah,  John  Turner,  contractor  for  sweeping  chimneys, 
had  his  contract  revoked,  and  was  fined  $50,  for  profane  language 
in  the  presence  of  ladies. 

A  fine  young  lad,  eight  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  R.  Whitehead, 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  killed  by  two  savage  dogs,  recently. 
One  of  the  dogs  was  a  Cuban  bloodhound. 

Organ  grinders  are  numerous  and  popular  in  Philadelphia. 
One  hundred  of  these  itinerant  musicians  passed  a  certaiu  point 
during  a  single  day,  says  the  Courier. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  havo  already  been 
subscribed  to  the  university  to  be  located  at  Greensboro'  Ala., 
and  its  friends  say  they  will  start  it  with  $400,000. 

The  light-house  at  Cape  Florida  has  been  finished,  and  is  now 
lighted.  The  light  is  a  second  class  Frcsnel,  elevated  100  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  may  be  seen  fifteen  miles. 

At  St.  Peter's  church,  Rome,  a  peculiar  warmth  always  prevails 
and  the  cause  is  unknown.  The  candles  about  the  shrines,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  have  been  erroneously  thought  the  cause. 
Three  hundred  tons  of  sugar  passed  over  the  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  Railroad  during  one  week,  recently,  to  Chicago,  des- 
tined for  one  house  in  that  city.  This  was  the  first  invoice  from 
New  Orleans  this  season. 

A  company  is  soon  to  be  organized  in  Milwaukie,  under  a  new 
charter,  to  be  called  the  "  Milwaukie  Transportation  Company," 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  to  go  into  operation  when 
$400,000  more  shall  have  been  subscribed. 

A  project  is  on  foot  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  telegraph 
through  the  different  towns  along  the  reute  from  Williamstown  to 
Pittsfield,  connecting  at  the  latter  place  with  the  various  lines  to 
Springfield,  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  places. 

It  is  remarked  as  a  significant  coincidence  that  the  number  of 
the  Moniteur  announcing  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  the 
Bonapartes,  contains  a  decree  that  all  the  money  which  bears  the 
effigy  of  liberty  shall  cease  to  be  current  coin. 

The  young  Prince  of  Prussia,  son  of  the  heir  of  the  throne,  is 
on  a  visit  to  England,  with  a  view  to  be  betrothed  to  the  princess 
royal.  Last  year,  when  this  youth  came  on  the  same  errand,  the 
British  press  scouted  the  alliance,  but  times  have  changed  since 
then. 

In  the  interior  of  Asia  "Minor  and  Armenia,  the  la'x)  winter  has 
been  one  of  unusual  severity.  In  the  vicinity  of  Koniah,  a  caravan 
of  eighty  persons  was  buried  by  a  snow  slide.  Fifty  of  them  were 
rescued  alive  by  those  who  hastened  to  their  assistance ;  the  re- 
mainder were  beyond  recovery. 

Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Hart  county,  Ga.,  who  is  described  as  the 
father  of  twenty-nine  children,  has  discovered  a  rich  vein  of  gold, 
which  yields  from  a  small  panful  of  earth. a  pennyweight  of  gold. 
The  old  man  and  his  little  boys,  with  their  mortars  and  pans, 
make  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  day. 

A  deputation  of  the  friends  of  Poland  waited  on  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  and  presented  a  memorial  begging  him  to  give  instructions 
to  the  British  plenipotentiary  at  Paris  to  insist  on  the  restoration 
of  Poland.  Palmerston  merely  replied  that  the  subject  should 
have  the  consideration  of  the  government. 

Not  long  since  a  Portuguese  officer  passed  through  Lyons,  ac- 
companied by  an  ourang-outang,  which  he  had  captured  in  a  for- 
est of  the  Brazils.  The  height  of  this  animal  is  about  six  Eng- 
lish feet,  and  it  walked  upright  without  any  appearance  of  dis- 
comfort.    It  was  dressed  in  nankeen  trousers  and  a  straw  hat. 

The  French  Count  Escayrac  de  Lauture,  member  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  Geographical  Society,  who  has  already  gained  a 
world-wide  celebrity  by  his  travels  in  Central  Africa,  has  been  en- 
trusted by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  with  the  command  of  an  expe- 
dition for  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

Astronomers,  it  is  said,  expect  the  appearance  this  year  of  the 
comet  of  1556,  called  Charles  V.,  and  so  named  from  having,  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  caused  that  monarch  to  abdicate  and 
retire  to  the  convent  of  St.  Just.  It  is  the  identical  wandering 
star,  some  say,  which  appeared  in  1264,  995,  and  in  683. 

An  iron  screw  steamer,  of  600  tons,  recently  built  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  has  her  mainmast,  from  its  step  to  several  feet  above 
her  upper  deck,  of  a  strong  iron  tube,  into  which  is  fitted  the 
usual  wooden  mast.  By  this  means,  should  the  mast  break  or  be 
cut  away,  a  new  one  can  be  easily  fitted  without  disturbing  the 
cargo. 

There  has  just  been  discovered,  between  St.  Valerycn-Caux 
and  Vanles,  a  new  oyster  bank,  which,  according  to  the  French 
papers,  had  its  origin  in  the  foundering  and  breaking  up  of  a  ves- 
sel laden  with  oysters,  bound  from  St.  Vaast  to  Dieppe,  thirty 
years  ago.  The  quality  of  these  oysters  is  declared  to  be  exceed- 
ingly fine. 

Lieut.  Maury's  agricultural  admirers  are  about  to  urge  upon 
Congress  the  establishment  of  a  "  Meteorological  Bureau,"  under 
his  able  supervision.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  "  National 
Agricultural  Society,"  has  the  matter  in  charge,  and  petitions  are 
pouring  in  from  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  through- 
out the  republic. 

One  thousand  dollars  have  been  given  by  Erastus  Corning,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  construction  of  an  astronomical  clock  on  a 
new  plan,  prepared  by  Dr.  Gould.  A  meridian  circle,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  the  most  perfect  instrument  of  the  kind,  as  well 
as  equal  in  size  to  any  hitherto  constructed,  has  also  been  con- 
tracted for  in  Munich,  and  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 

There  is  a  tolerable  prospect  that  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
there  will  be  snow  enough  to  afford  good  sleighing  during  the  en- 
tire summer.  The  snow  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  at  this 
time,  averages  about  three  and  one-half  feet  in  depth ;  and  it  is 
drifted  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  from  100  to  150  feet,  so  that 
the  topmost  branches  of  the  tallest  trees  barely  project  above  the 
surface. 

A  case  of  great  interest  was  recently  tried  in  the  courts  of 
France.  Captain  Goctschy,  of  the  88th  regiment,  was  formerly  a 
Roman  Catholic.  His  wife  had  died,  leaving  two  children.  Cap- 
tain Goetschy  became  a  Protestant,  and  the  relatives  of  his  wife 
applied  to  the  courts  to  deprive  him  of  the  care  of  his  children, 
on  the  ground  of  his  conversion  and  of  his  determination  to  edu- 
cate them  in  the  Protestant  faith.  The  case  was  argued  by  able 
counsel,  but  the  court,  after  a  deliberate  examination,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  father  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 


Count  Orlotf,  the  Russian  envoy  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
is  7 1  years  old,  and  like  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  over  6  feet  high. 

The  Ticinese  Gazette  announces  that  the  ratifications  of  the 
commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland  were 
exchanged  at  Berne. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  of  Parma  has  issued  a  decree  allowing 
the  exportation  of  rice,  which  had  been  prohibited  two  years  ago 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  "desiring  to  recognize  the  sen-ices 
which  Baron  do  Rothschild  has  rendered  to  the  State,"  has  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  decoration  of  the  Second  Class  of  the  Iron 
Crown. 

Queen  Victoria  has  presented  to  the  London  Orphan  Asylum, 
Clapton,  three  hundred  guineas,  to  purchase  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  the  right  to  keep  one  child  always  in  the  asylum  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  royal  highness. 

There  is  at  Cowthorpe,  near  Weatherby,  one  of  the  largest  oak 
trees  in  England.  It  is  20  yards  in  girth,  and  one  bough  is  19 
yards  long.  Its  age  is  five  hundred  years,  and  a  dozen  people  can 
comfortably  dine  in  the  hollow  trunk. 

The  merchants  of  Liverpool  arc  making  efforts  to  adorn  St. 
George's  Hall  with  masterpieces  of  sculpture.  £1750  are  provided 
to  be  given  for  the  best  model  of  a  statue  of  Archdeacon  Brooks, 
to  be  sent  in  by  either  of  twelve  of  the  most  eminent  English 
sculptors. 

According  to  Raycr's  agricultural  statistics,  the  number  of 
chickens  in  Fiance  is  72,556,862,  laying  on  an  average  fifty  eggs 
per  year  each,  making  a  total  of  3,772,956,82.1,  worth  178,331,110 
francs.  Between  fifty-two  and  fifty-five  million  eggs  are  annually 
exported,  mainly  to  England. 


4    —  .—    » 


Sanbs  of  <&olb. 


....  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  of  flattery. — Lacon. 

....  Critics  are  judges  who  rely  on  precedents  with  the  rigor  of 
judges  on  the  bench. —  G.  II.  Lewes. 

....  Beauty  is  no  local  deity,  like  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods, 
but  omnipresent. — Dartol. 

....  That  virtue  which  depends  on  opinion,  looks  to  secrecy 
alone,  and  could  not  be  trusted  in  a  desert. — Lacon. 

. . .  We  cannot  conquer  fate  and  necessity,  yet  we  can  yield  to 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  greater  than  if  we  could. — Landor. 

....   The  men  who  jump  at  conclusions,  seldom  reach  any  that 

are  worth  having.    These  must  be  got  by  climbing. —  Wiggksuorth. 

. . .  Libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  ancient 

saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are 

preserved  and  reposed  — Bacon. 

. .  Genius  has  an  orbit  of  its  own  ;  if  it  moved  through  fho 
orbit  of  common-place  lives,  it  would  not  be  genius,  but  common- 
place.—  G.  H.  Laces. 

....  When  fame  is  regarded  as  the  end,  and  merit  as  only  the 
means,  men  are  apt  to  dispense  with  the  latter,  if  the  former  can 
be  had  without  it. —  Wigrjlesworlh. 

....  The  damps  of  autumn  sink  into  the  leaves  and  prcparo 
them  for  the  necessity  of  their  fall :  and  thus  insensibly  are  we,  as 
years  close  round  us,  detached  from  our  tenacity  of  life  by  the 
gentle  pressure  of  recorded  sorrows. — f.andor. 

....  When  the  worm  has  eaten  of  the  mulberry  leaf,  we  de- 
mand of  it  silk.  So,  if  one  has  fed  on  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
he  should  render  back  what  is  more  beautiful  and  enduring  than 
itself  in  ideas  for  the  immortal  spirit. — Bartol. 


Joker's  Bnbget. 


What  do  we  often  drop,  yet  never  stoop  to  pick  up  ?     A  hint. 

A  sick  cobler  must  be  regarded  as  being  well  when  he  begins  to 
mend. 

"  What  blessings  children  are !"  as  the  parish  clerk  said  when 
he  took  the  fee  for  christening  them. 

Circumstances  alter  cases.  Red  paint,  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  looks  of  old  houses,  is  but  an  injury  to  the  cheeks  of 
young  ladies. 

Last  year,  Lord  John  postponed  his  Reform  Bill  in  consequence 
of  the  war.  This  year  you  will  see  that  he  will  postpone  it  in 
consequence  of  the  peace. — Punch. 

"  They  don't  make  as  good  mirrors  as  they  used  to,"  remarked 
an  old  maid,  as  she  observed  a  pair  of  sunken  eyes,  wrinkled  face 
and  livid  complexion  in  a  glass  that  she  usually  looked  into. 

Why  are  the  collectors  of  the  customs  the  most  praiseworthy 
men  wc  have  1  Because  they  never  neglect  to  attend  to  their 
duties,  their  whole  duties,  and  nothing  but  their  duties. 

A  curious  typographical  error  appeared  in  a  country  paper  re- 
cently. In  giving  an  account  of  an  inquest,  it  was  stated  "  tho 
deceased  bore  an  accidental  character,  and  the  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  excellent  health." 

A  damsel  was  asked,  "  When  a  lady  and  gentleman  have  quar- 
relled, and  each  considers  the  other  in  fault,  which  of  the  two  ought 
to  be  the  first  to  advance  towards  a  reconciliation?"  Her  reply 
was,  "  The  best-hearted  and  wisest  of  the  two." 

Paddy  said  he  had  a  first  rate  rifle,  only  it  needed  mending. 
Upon  being  asked  what  it  needed  most,  replied,  "  By  the  wooden 
leg  of  ould  Moses,  it  only  needs  a  new  stock,  lock  and  barrel,  and 
thin  it  would  hit  a  mark  five  miles  upon  a  bee-line." 
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CITY  OF  PALERMO,  ITALY. 

The  accompanying  engraving  embodies  a  striking  general  view 
of  Palermo,  the  second  capital  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  group 
of  buildings  on  the  right,  the  flocks  and  herds,  with  their  male 
and  female  attendants  in  the  foreground,  the  rich  foliage  that 
beautifies  the  valley,  the  distant  sea  and  the  frowning  steep  that 
overlooks  it,  make  up  a  picture  of  Italian  beauty  delightful  to  the 
eye.  Palermo  was  founded  by  the  Phenicians,  and  as  Panormus 
(universal  port),  a  name  indicative  of  its  commercial  importance, 
became  the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Sicily.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  250  B.  C.  Afterwards  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  Saracenic  possessions  in  Sicily.  In  1072,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Normans.  In  1282  it  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre 
known  in  history  as  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  an  event  which  forms 
the  theme  of  a  striking  drama  by  Casimir  Delavignc,  and  another 
from  the  pen  of  Felicia  Hemans.  From  1806  to  1815  it  was  the. 
residence  of  the  court  of  Naples.  During  the  revolution  of  1848, 
it  was  bombarded  and  much  injured  by  the  royal  forces.  It  is  a 
fortified  city,  and  the  strong  fort  of  Castellamare  commands  the 
bay.  There  are  many  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which 
is  a  cathedral  of  the  10th  century,  enclosing  many  interesting  and 
beautiful  monuments.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  and  the  royal 
palace  are  fine  buildings.  The  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  mint, 
custom-house,  libraries  and  theatres  are  noteworthy  buildings. 


EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL. 

This  flourishing  commercial  city  is  one  in  which  the  people  of 
this  country  feel  an  immediate  interest.  Its  port  is  thronged  with 
our  shipping,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  are  as  familiar  to  the  eyes 
of  its  inhabitants  as  the  union  jack  itself.  It  is  the  very  home  of 
commercial  activity,  and  the  traveller  from  this  country,  accus- 
tomed even  to  the  magnitude  of  New  York,  is  struck  with  aston- 
ishment at  its  miles  of  docks  and  acres  of  masts  growing  as  dense- 
ly as  the  primeval  forests  from  which  they  were  hewed.  We  have 
selected  for  illustration  the  Exchange  Buildings,  which  have  only 
been  completed  a  few  years — a  mass  of  solid  architecture  graceful 
in  design  and  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  their  erection.  The  locality 
6hown  in  the  engraving  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  site  in  this 
important  town  ;  the  rapidity  of  whose  rise  is  exemplified  in  the 
fact  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Liverpool 
has  increased  in  population  fifty-fold,  or  from  five  thousand  inhabi- 
tants to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  ancient  meeting- 
place  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Liverpool  was  at  the  Market- 
place, around  the  High-cross,  at  the  junction  of  the  four  principal 
streets  of  the  town.  This  cross  was  removed  in  1674,  and  a  pub- 
lic exchange  erected  upon  the  spot.  This  was,  after  some  years, 
taken  down,  and  a  building  on  a  larger  scale  constructed.  In 
1795,  this  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and,  until  1803,  Liverpool 
was  without  an  exchange.    In  the  latter  year,  the  first  stone  of 


the  present  extensive  bnildings  was  laid.  The  whole  is  stated  to 
have  been  built  under  the  direction  of  John  Foster,  Esq.,  from  the 
designs  of  James  Wyatt,  Esq.  The  material  is  stone,  of  reddish 
hue,  from  the  quarries  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  in  Toxteth  Park. 
The  edifice  occupies  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  194  feet  by  180 
feet,  the  area  being  3492  feet,  or  twice  of  the  late  Royal  Exchange, 
London.  The  plan  has  three  interior  faqades,  two  of  which,  on 
the  east  and  west  sides,  are  surrounded  by  a  range  of  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  supporting  a  massy  cornice  and  balustrade, 
and  covering  arched  piazzas  of  fifteen  fret  in  width,  extending 
along  eaoh  of  the  facades  The  north  side  offers  a  projected  cen- 
tre, with  a  portico  of  duplicated  columns,  through  which  the  road 
passes  out  of  the  quadrangle  into  the  adjoining  street.  Surmount- 
ing the  columns  is  an  entablature,  supporting  four  sculptured 
figures  of  the  elements,  and  corresponding  with  emblematic  figures 
representing  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  placed  on  the  Town 
Hall,  which  building  forms  the  south  side  of  the  square.  In  the 
east  wing  of  the  building  is  a  spacious  news-room,  and  a  corree- 
ponding  room  immediately  above  it  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  underwriters.  In  the  centre  of  the  extensive  area  formed  by 
these  buildings,  is  placed  Lord  Nelson's  Monument,  modelled  and 
cast  from  the  designs  of  Matthew  Charles  Wyatt,  by  the  celebrated 
Wcstmacott.  It  was  erected  in  1812,  at  an  expense  of  £9000, 
raised  by  public  subscription. 
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MRS.  BARROW,  AS  MINEHAHA. 

The  beautiful  engraving  below  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Hill, 
and  represents  Mrs.  Barrow  as  she  appeared  on  the  occasion  of 
her  recent  benefit,  in  the  beautiful  Indian  costume  in  which  she 
I  passages  from  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha."  The  surround- 
•ncrv,  the  lodge,  the  foliage  of  the  wildwood,  are  all  appro- 
priate to  the  central  figure  of  the  picture.  Until  this  triumphant 
essay  of  Indian  life,  our  Indian  legendary  lore  had  no  place  in 
poetry.  In  "  Yamovden  "  the  attempt  had  been  made — but  the 
ityle  of  that  poem  was  foreign  to  them.  The  Indian  nomencla- 
ture was  hut  sparingly  introduced,  and  that  softened  and  Europe- 
anized.  Longfellow  dialt  with  his  theme  more  boldly.  If  it  bo 
objected  that  the  measure  of  his  poem  be  too  regular  and  monoto- 
nous, it  may  be  answered  that  the  original  chants — the  music,  the 
rythm  of  the  dances,  of 
the  aborigines  arc  so. 
The  flow  of  the  verse 
affects  us  like  the  accom- 
paniment of  an  Indian 
dance — it  is  strange  and 
peculiar,  but  characteris- 
A  bolder  effort  was 
the  liberal  introduction 
of  Indian  common  as 
well  as  proper  names. 
The  birds  of  the  forest, 
the  fishes  of  the  lakes 
and  rivers  are  named  in 
the  Indian  tongue. 
Sometimes  these  names 
are  as  musical  as  Italian, 
and  melt  into  the  tide ; 
again  they  roughen  its 
course,  like  rocks  in  the 
channel  of  a  river.  But 
musical,  or  dissonant, 
thev  aid  the  purpose  of 
the  poet,  and  carry  out 
the  illusion  he  seeks  to 
create.  We  confess  that 
on  first  glancing  at  the 
poem,  some  of  the  very 
points  which  now  strika 
us  as  beauties,  were  re- 
garded as  defects ;  and 
when  a  second  perusal 
corrected  our  first  im- 
pressions, and  we  saw 
how  highly  "  Hiawatha  " 
rved  the  rank  as  a 
work  of  art,  we  feared 
that  it  would  not  be  gen- 
erally rceogni zed  as  hav- 
ing such  claims.  Its  re- 
ception by  the  public 
soon,  however,  dissipat- 
ed those  fears.  The  mag- 
ic of  the  poem — not  the 
magic  of  Longfellow's 
own    name — gave    it  a 

?  sport  to  all  hearts, 
n  England  its  reception 
was  enthusiastic.  The 
English  public  more 
than  echoed  the  plaudits 
of  the  poet's  countrymen. 
Of  its  transatlantic  sale 
we  have  not  received 
more  than  a  general  re- 
port as  yet ;  but  we  have 
ascertained  that  Messrs. 
Tick'nor  &  Fields,  the 
American  publishers, 
have  just  sold  the  forti- 
eth thousand,  and  that 
orders  are  still  flowing 
in  upon  them.  And  yet 
this  has  been  called  an 
nnpoetic  age! — and  we 
Americans  have  been 
called  an  unpoetic  people 
till  we  half  believed  the 
justice  of  the  charge ! 
Yet  nowhere  is  true  poe- 
try more  highly  appre- 
ciated than  in  America, 
as  Mr.  Longfellow's  con- 
tinuous success  evinces. 


In  her  personation  of  "  Minehaha,"  Mrs.  Barrow  looks  the  Indian 
maiden  to  the  lif :.     Sho  looks  as 

11  She  was  thinking  of  a  hunter, 
From  another  tribe  and  country, 
Young,  and  tall,  and  very  handsome, 
Who.  one  morning,  in  the  spring-time, 
Came  to  huy  her  father's  arrows — 
Sat  and  rested  in  the  wigwam.' 
Lingered  long  about  the  doorway, 
Looking  back  as  he  departed. 
She  had  heard  her  father  praise  him. 
Praise  his  eourage  and  his  wisdom — 
Would  he  come  again  for  arrows 
•     To  the  Falls  of  Minehaha?" 

Mrs.  Barrow  recited  with  exquisite  effect  the  passage  where  Hia- 


MRS.    BARROW,   AS   MINEHAHA. 


watha  comes  to  the  arrow-maker's  lodge  to  woo  his  daughter — 
when  he  pleads  his  cause,  and  receives  the  old  man's  consent  con- 
ditionally on  the  acceptance  of  his  suit  by  Minehaha — 
11  And  the  ancieot  arrow-maker 

Paused  a  moment  ere  he  answered, 

Smoked  a  little  while  in  silence, 

Looked  at  Hiawatha  proudly. 

Fondly  looked  at  Laughing  Water, 

And  made  answer  very  gravely : 

1  Yes,  if  Minehaha  wishes — 

Let  your  heart  speak,  Minehaha!'" 

The  timid  air,  "  neither  willing  nor  reluctant,"  with  which  the  In- 
dian maiden  goes  to  Hiawatha,  and  takes  her  seat  beside  him 
whispering,  with  blushes,  "  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband,"  was 
beautifully  rendered.     On  another  occasion,  Mrs.  Barrow  recited 

with  great  effect  the  pow- 
erful description  of  the 
"Famine."  She  has  re- 
cited portions  of  the  po- 
em in  different  places, 
and  before  different  soci- 
eties, with  the  same  effect 
everywhere.  In  fact, 
here  she  has  identified 
herself  in  a  great  meas- 
ure with  the  character  ot 
Longfellow's  heroino ; 
and  it  was  a  deserved 
compliment  to  place  her 
figure,  in  Indian  cos- 
tume, on  the  bows  of  the 
noble  clipper  Donald 
McKay  recently  launch- 
ed at  his  shipyard,  and 
which  is  now  breasting 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
on  her  passage  to  Eng- 
land. The  circumstances 
attending  that  launch 
will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  participat- 
ed in  the  festivities  of  the 
occasion.  In  the  first 
place  the  noble  vessel — 
the  Minehaha — a  struc- 
ture of  more  than  1900 
tons  burthen,  went  off 
the  ways  without  an  acci- 
dent, and  took  her  first 
bath  as  if  born  in  the  ele- 
ment she  is  destined,  we 
trust,  to  ride  in  triumph 
for  many  and  many  a 
day.  After  the  launch, 
at  the  liberal  entertain- 
ment provided  by  the 
builder,  a  distinguished 
company  was  present, 
including  the  poet  Long- 
fellow and  the  lady  who 
forms  the  subject  of  our 
sketch.  Both  of  them 
were  complimented  by 
sentiments  which  elicited 
the  warm  applause  of 
the  company,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Longfellow 
replied  with  the  modesty 
characteristic  of  true  tal- 
ent, paying  a  deserved 
compliment  to  thegenius 
of  McKay.  Mrs.  Bar- 
row, by  request,  repeated 
some  of  the  finest  passa- 
ges. We  should  like 
much  to  hear  this  lady 
recite  Longfellow's  noble 
poem,  the  "  Bnilding  of 
the  Ship."  The  figure 
head  carved  by  Mr.  Glea- 
son,  of  this  city,  for  the 
a  r  c  h  i  r  r  bows  of  the 
"Minf  iuilia,"  represent- 
ing Mrs.  Barrow  in  the 
costume  we  have  deline- 
ated, is  a  fine  piece  of 
work,  evincing  much 
taste,  and  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  art. 
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—  OR,- 


CALYPSO,   THE    WANDERER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  WAR, 


by  t.  buri.1ngame  ross. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  VII. 

inc    CUA9B    IX    THE    GUtF. 

Both  Claronce  Howard  and  the  boy  Peter  had  procured  dis- 
guises, and  after  much  debate  with  himself,  the  young  captain  re- 
solved to  go  by  water  as  far  as  Matamoras,  and  from  there  to  take 
his  way  as  should  then  seem  best.  The  next  mission  of  the  Lone 
Star  was  to  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  as  soon  as  the  full  comple- 
ment of  men  could  be  made  up,  Mr.  Lofton  agreed  to  take  com- 
mand during  his  superior's  absence.  Ere  long,  Clarence  found  a 
small  coaster  which  would  take  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  was  distant  near  three  hundred  miles.  It  was  an 
old  schooner  which  had  been  used  for  carrying  gamo  and  pro- 
duce up  and  down  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  and  though 
by  no  means  much  of  a  sea  boat,  yet  she  would  answer  every  pur- 
poso  for  so  short  and  safe  a  voyage.  The  skipper  had  a  lot  of 
beef  and  vegetables  to  carry  to  Grayson,  and  he  was  willing  for  a 
small  consideration,  to  run  on  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  was  early  morning  when  the  old  schooner  got  up  her  anchor, 
and  as  Howard  lent  a  hand  at  the  windlass  and  at  the  halliards, 
he  was  very  quickly  on  excellent  terms  with  the  crew.  The  skip- 
per's name  was  Max  Winter.  If  he  was  ever  christened  Max- 
well, he  had  no  recollection  of  having  ever  heard  the  name, 
though  ho  nevor  objected  to  put  Ai's  mark  to  the  name  when  it 
was  thus  lengthened  out.  He  was  a  short,  stumpy  fellow,  some 
five-and-forty  years  of  age,  and  spent  about  half  his  time  in  the 
woods  with  his  rifle  and  traps.  The  second  in  command  was 
an  Arkansas  ranger,  named  Jack  Sloan,  and  about  Winter's  age. 
And  then  there  were  five  men  besides  who  constituted  the  crew. 
They  were  stout,  hardy  fellows,  all  hunters,  and  used  to  the  dark 
and  rough  ways  of  life,  following  their  leader  in  everything — at 
one  time  away  at  the  head  waters  of  the  great  rivers  after  game, 
and  at  another  running  their  old  schooner  about  the  coast,  selling 
the  product  of  their  labors. 

When  the  schooner  had  cleared  the  southern  point  of  Galves- 
ton Island,  the  wind  was  found  to  be  so  near  south  that  they 
had  to  beat  their  way  down  the  coast.  Max  knew  nothing  of  the 
use  of  the  sextant  or  the  quadrant,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that 
he  was  willing  to  trust  himself  where  it  could  become  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  be  guided  by  the  compass,  though  he  had 
a  good  tight  binnacle  and  a  good  compass  in  it.  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  that  the  old  skipper  seldom  let  his  vessel 
get  him  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  day  passed  away,  and  the  next 
morning  they  found  that  they  had  gained  just  about  fifty  miles 
on  their  way,  which  gave  them  a  log  of  about  two  miles  an 
hour  on  their  direct  course. 

"  I  guess  we'd  do  better  to  stand  out  further,"  suggested  Clar- 
ence, as  he  made  out  the  land  upon  the  starboard  bow. 

"'T  don't  do,  ye  know,  for  hens  to  ventur  arter  ducks,"  replied 
Max,  "  but  I  tell  ye  what,  Capt'in  Howard,  ef  you'll  keep  the 
reck'nin'  an'  bring  us  to  land  agin,  why,  out  'tis.     Eh  !" 

Of  course  Clarence  assented  to  this,  and  as  the  wind  still  re- 
mained to  the  f  outh'rd,  the  old  schooner  was  put  upon  the  star- 
board tack,  and  stood  out  into  the  Gulf.  At  nine  o'clock  the  land 
was  out  of  sight,  but  Clarence  kept  her  on  till  noon. 

"  Aren't  it  best  to  be  standin'  in  afore  long,"  said  Max,  rather 
suggestingly. 

"  Pretty  soon,"  returned  Clarence.  "  I  want  to  run  about  half 
an  hour  more,  and  then  we  shall  easily  fetch  the  Padre  Lagoon 
to-night." 

"  Eh— d'ye  think  so  ?" 

"  I  know  we  shall  if  the  wind  don't  go  down,"  was  Howard's 
confident  reply. 

But  there  were  other  things  beside  the  winds  to  bo  considered, 
and  which  Clarence  did  not  think  of.  He  did  not  consider  that 
vessels  had  before  that  time  sprung  aleak  at  sea,  and  gone  down. 
Perhaps  that  was  because  he  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  sail- 
ing in  new,  staunch  crafts,  and  hence  did  not  allow  for  the  age  and 
infirmities  of  the  one  ho  was  now  in.  And  again,  before  that 
time  venturesome  vessels  had  been  captured  by  Mexican  cruisers 
when  too  far  from  shore  to  make  good  their  escape.  But  perhaps 
Clarence,  having  always  before  been  rather  anxious  to  meet  these 
same  cruisers  than  otherwise,  forgot  the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  craft  he  was  now  in. 

However,  at  one  o'clock  the  schooner's  head  was  put  to  the 
south'rd  and  wcst'rd,  and   she   behaved  herself  very  well.     All 
went  on  nicely  till  about  half  past  one  o'clock,  and  then  one  of 
the  men  at  the  bows  reported  a  sail. 
"  Where  away  ?"  asked  Clarence. 
"  Right  straight  ahead,"  replied  the  man. 
Clarence  looked,  and  he  saw  a  brig  not  over  four  miles  distant. 
It  might  havo  been  seen  some  time  before,  had   any  one  been  on 
the  lookout,  but  the  man  whom  Clarence  had  requested  to  perform 
hat  duty  had  been  attending  to  something  else. 
"  What  d'ye  s'pose  'tis  1"  asked  Max. 
"  nave  you  a  glass  ?"  asked  the  young  man,  in  return. 
"  Yes.     Spy-glass  ye  mean  ?" 
"  Certainly." 


"  Got  a  sort  ot  a  one  down  in  the  cabin." 

And  thus  speaking  he  went  down  and  brought  it  up.  The 
glass  proved  to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  Clarence  was  not  long  in 
making  the  stranger  out  to  be  a  Mexican,  and  an  armed  vessel 
at  that. 

"  And  she  is  standing  directly  for  us,  too,"  concluded  he,  as  he 
lowered  the  glass. 

"Then  what'll  we  do?"  asked  Max,  somewhat  nervously. 
"By  the  great  bar,  cf  1  was  ashore  now,  I'd  know  drefful  quick 
what  to  do;  but,  ye  see,  hero  on  the  water  I  don't  stan'  a  fair 
chance.     Ken  we  run  away  from  the  fellow ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  replied  Clarence,  rather  dubiously.  "  That 
fellow  is  directly  to  the  windward  of  us,  and  I  am  sure  his  best 
point  of  sailing  is  with  the  wind  abaft  his  beam,  while  that  is  our 
worst.  Before  the  wind  wc  might  run  off  seven  knots,  while  that 
chap  can  run  nine ;  so  you  see  he'd  overhaul  us  in  two  hours  at 
the  farthest." 

"  By  the  groat  Moses,  then  we're  as  good  as  trapped,  eh  1" 

"  I'm  afraid  so." 

It  was  quickly  arranged  that  the  schooner  should  be  kept  away 
and  run  for  the  land  ;  so  the  sheets  were  eased  off  and  the  helm 
put  up,  and  as  soon  as  the  brig  could  notice  the  movement,  she 
turned  her  course  more  to  the  northward. 

"  Captain  Winter,"  said  Clarence,  "  I  am  sorry  I  got  you  out 
here,  for  upon  my  soul,  1  did  not  think  of  this." 

"  Don't  be  sorry  on  my  account,"  returned  Max.  "  I  ha'n't 
got  no  blame  for  ye.  Ef  I'd  a  had  the  knowledge  I  should  'a' 
run  out  here  myself,  so  let  that  drop.  But  we're  in  a  bad  pickle, 
though,  and  no  mistake.     What  ken  we  do  ?" 

"  I  know  of  no  way  but  to  surrender,"  returned  Clarence. 

"  We've  got  our  rifles  wi'  us.  Would  them  bo  of  any  kind 
o'  use  •" 

"  Why  not  T"  uttered  Clarence,  starting  with  the  thought ;  "  how 
far  can  you  shoot  with  any  certainty  J" 

"  Almost  a  mile,  with  our  tight  slugs." 

"  By  heavens,  Max,  let's  have  them  loaded.  It's  a  new  mode 
of  naval  warfare,  but  it  may  work  well." 

Max  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  get  up  their  rifles — they 
had  two  each,  and  some  three — and  load  them.  They  were  quick- 
ly brought  up,  and  Clarence  knew,  the  moment  he  looked  at 
them,  that  they  would  do  much  execution  ;  they  were  the  heavy, 
long  hunting  rifle,  made  for  great  range,  and  faithful  to  their  aim. 
When  one  of  their  balls  missed  its  mark  its  owner  knew  that  ho 
alone  was  to  blame. 

The  brig  was  now  a  little  over  two  miles  distant,  and  her  char- 
acter could  be  more  p'ninly  made  out.  She  carried  sixteen  guns, 
and  appeared  to  have  a  full  complement  of  men,  though  Clarence 
could  see  that  she  was  not  handled  with  much  skill. 

"  They're  a  set  of  lubbers  as  suro  as  the  world,"  he  said,  as  he 
lowered  his  glass,  "  and  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  I  can  handle 
the  schooner  so  as  to  bother  them  some ;  they're  some  squad  of 
rancheros  or  leperos,  who  may  have  smclled  salt  water  some,  and 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  letter  of  marque  to  change  the  field  of 
their  robberies.  Let  the  schooner  be  put  oft"  a  little,  and  when  she 
gets  within  shooting  distance  we'll  try  a  new  scheme." 

Captain  Winter  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  young  com- 
mander's capacity  for  handling  tho  schooner,  and  he  fell  in  with 
all  Clarence  proposed. 

"And  now  there  is  one  thing  more,"  resumed  our  hero,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  "  I  had  started  on  a  peculiar  mission,  and  I 
took  everything  I  could  think  of  that  I  might  need.  Among  oth- 
er things,  I  have  a  lot  of  small,  keen  files,  with  edges  like  saws. 
Now  if  wc  are  taken  by  that  fellow  we  shall  be  put  in  irons  and 
huddled  together  somewhere,  and  why  may  we  not  contrive  some 
plan  for  escape?  By  my  soul,"  continued  the  youth,  warming 
with  zeal,  as  the  plan  more  fully  developed  itself  in  his  mind, 
"  we  may  capture  the  brig,  after  all.  Before  she  can  bring  a  shot 
to  bear  upon  us,  we  can  pick  off  a  number  of  her  men  ;  and  then, 
after  we  are  in  irons  on  board  their  vessel,  if  we  can  get  the 
shackles  off  undiscovered,  why  may  wo  not  overcome  them  at 
night,  when  they  think  not  of  it  ?  By  the  great  book,  my  boys, 
there's  hope  yet.  We  wont  fight  a  moment  after  our  own  lives 
are  fully  at  stake,  for  that  would  be  madness.  As  soon  as  we  find 
they  must  como  alongside,  wo'll  surrender  at  once." 

"  But,"  suggested  Sloan,  "  wont  they  be  likely  to  butcher  us, 
out  of  clear  revenge  1" 

"  Revenge  for  what?" 

"  Why — for  shootin'  so  many  of  their  men,  ef  we  do  shoot  'em 
— an'  I  think  I  ken  shoot  a  few  on  'em  ef  my  old  shootin'  iron 
don't  rebel." 

"  You  mistake  these  fellows,"  said  Clarence,  with  a  pitying 
look,  "  The  poor  wretches  will  thank  us  roundly  for  every  one  of 
their  number  we  kill.  Your  cargo  is  a  pretty  valuable  one,  worth 
how  much  ?" 

"  P'r'aps  three  thousand  dollars,  besides  what  money  we've  got, 
which  is  a  thousand  more,"  replied  Sloan. 

"  Then  I  have  a  little,"   resumed    Clarence ;  "  but  call  it  four 

thousand  dollars.     These  fellows  are  bound  together  by  no  other 

tics  but  those  of  aid  in  plunder ;  and  you  may  be  sure  they  will 

i  much  prefer  to  divide  that  plunder  only  among  ten  than  among 

fifty.     You  understand  now  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Sloan.     "  And  it's  jest  like  'em,  too." 

After  this,  Clarence  went  down  to  his  chest,  and  from  thence 
took  a  bundle  of  tools  which  he  carried  on  deck.  In  the  first  place 
he  had  two  curiously  constructed  saws  ;  the  bows  were  of  stout  steel 
wire,  covered  with  cotton  cloth,  and  so  shaped  that  they  could  be 
worn  about  the  neck  as  a  part  of  the  shirt  binding.  Into  these 
frames  little  saws,  made  like  a  watch  spring  in  size  could  be  quick, 
ly  set.  One  of  these  he  kept  himself,  and  tho  other  he  gave  to 
Max  Winter,  after  having  explained  to  him  how  to  use  it.     Then 


to  each  of  the  men  and  to  Peter,  he  gave  two  small,  sharp  files, 
which  they  were  instructed  to  conceal  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  just 
under  the  shoulder.  After  all  this  had  been  attended  to,  and 
some  instructions  given  about  the  best  method  to  file  off  the  Mex- 
ican shackles,  their  attention  was  once  more  turned  to  the  brig. 

She  was  now  about  a  milo  and  a  half  distant,  and  it  was  hut  a 
little  after  two  o'clock.  The  wind  was  very  near  south,  and  the 
schooner  was  heading  a  very  little  north  of  north-west;  the  brig 
was  upon  the  schooner's  larboard  or  weather  quarter,  and  heading 
about  north  by  east,  the  direct  line  of  her  course  striking  ahead  of 
the  former.  And  thus  they  stood  on  fifteen  minutes  more,  at 
which  time  the  brig  was  dne  south  from  tho  schooner,  and  of 
course  just  dead  to  windward. 

"  Now,"  cried  Clarence,  "  we  have  them  in  the  toils.  Up  with 
your  helm,  and  spread  your  booms  wing-and-wing.  We  will  take 
the  wind  directly  astern,  and  you  see  the  brig  can't  help  doing  the 
same  thing.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  alone,  can  we  give  them 
any  trouble  in  overhauling  us.  But  now  we  can  havo  the  wind 
upon  every  inch  of  our  canvass,  while  that  chap's  forward  sails 
are  of  no  earthly  use  to  him,  unless,  indeed,  he  clews  up  the  main. 
There — steady,  so.  Now  give  me  tho  helm  nnd  I'll  keep  her 
where  she  is,  and  yon  may  try  your  rifles.  Ha !  that's  your  salu- 
tation, is  it  ?" 

This  last  sentence  was  elicited  by  tho  brig's  firing  a  gun. 

"  She  means  for  us  to  heave-to,  I  s'pose,"  said  Max. 

"  Exactly,"  returned  Clarence. 

"  Wal — I  reckon  we'll  heave  'em  somethin'  else  that'll  answer 
every  purpose,"  cried  Sloan,  as  he  set  the  sliding  sight  of  his  rifle 
for  its  longest  range. 

"  Can  you  reach  them  yet  ?"  Clarence  asked. 

"  I'd  rather  wait  a  leetle  while  longer,"  was  Winter's  answer,  as 
he  measured  the  distance  carefully  with  his  eye. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

WHAT    THE    SCHOONER'S    CREW    DID   ON    THE    CHASE. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  relative  speed  of  the  two  vessels 
was  much  changed  by  the  position  tho  schooner  had  now  assumed. 
Before,  the  brig  had  been  gaining  rapidly,  but  now  she  was  not  so 
fleet.  She  had  changed  her  course  when  the  schooner  changed 
hers,  and  she  must  either  now  follow  in  the  latter's  wake  or  yaw 
about  at  a  disadvantage.  She  gained  some,  but  it  was  almost 
imperceptible.  The  Mexicans  wero  crowded  about  the  bows  of 
their  vessel,  and  their  motions  were  anxious.  At  length  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  was  less  than  a  mile — perhaps  not  over 
three-quarters. 

"  Jack,"  spoke  Captain  Winter,  addressing  his  mate,  "  do  ye 
see  that  chap  perched  upon  the  bowsprit  there,  ahold  on  the  fore- 
stay  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  responded  Sloan. 

"  Think  ye  can  fetch  him  ?" 

"Ef  he  was  a  bar  I'd  bet  on  startlin'  him." 

"  Then  try  it ;  your  rifle  is  just  a  hair  the  smartest  throwin' 
in  the  crowd.     Draw  on  him." 

Jack  Sloan  took  his  rifle  and  raised  the  hammer  just  so  as  to 
be  suro  that  the  cap  was  pressed  down,  and  then  he  moved  to  the 
taffrail.  His  weapon  was  a  beauty,  and  yet  he  claimed  that  it 
was  better  than  it  looked.  He  raised  it  to  his  arm  and  cocked  it ; 
the  Mexican  still  stood  upon  the  brig's  bowsprit,  with  his  right 
hand  ahold  upon  tho  fore-stay,  gazing  after  the  schooner,  proba- 
bly to  note  how  much  they  gained  upon  the  chase.  With  a  delib- 
erate movement  Sloan  raised  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  His  taking 
aim  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment — he  knew  that  his  first  sight 
was  the  sure  one.  He  steadily  raised  his  muzzle  until  his  sight 
covered  the  man's  left  breast,  and  then  he  fired.  The  moment  the 
piece  was  discharged,  he  stepped  back,  cocked  tho  hammer,  took 
off  the  exploded  cap,  and  then  resting  tho  breech  upon  the  deck, 
gazed  off  towards  the  brig.  The  man's  hand  was  seen  to  drop 
suddenly  from  the  stay — then  there  was  one  spasmodic  movement 
of  that  and  its  mate  toward  tho  breast — and  then  ho  fell  sideways 
into  the  water,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  brig  was  rushing  over 
his  submerged  body. 

"  I  wa'n't  surf,  of  that,"  said  Jack,  as  he  saw  the  man  fall ;  "  but 
I  kind  o'  thought  there'd  be  no  harm  in  tryin'." 

"  I  know'd  you  could  do  it,"  responded  Max,  "  So  now  I 
reckon  we'll  give  old  Pick-'em-off  a  trial." 

That  was  the  somewhat  characteristic  name  he  had  given  to 
his  faithful  rifle.  As  the  gnarled  old  trapper-coaster  thus  spoke, 
he  raised  his  weapon  and  stepped  to  the  taffrail.  His  piece  was 
of  the  same  make  and  pattern  as  his  mate's,  though  it  had  been 
demonstrated  that  the  latter  would  shoot  a  "  leetle  "  the  farthest. 
There  had  been  some  change  in  the  position  of  things  on  the 
brig's  deck,  many,  or  most  of  the  men  having  left  the  bows,  prob- 
ably having  gone  aft  to  see  the  fallen  man's  body  como  up  there. 
Yet  there  were  some  left. 

"  See  that  chap  with  a  red  shirt  on,  just  tumin'  his  head  to 
speak  to  some  one  behind  him,"  said  Max,  as  he  drew  the  ham- 
mer of  his  piece  back.  Several  acknowledged  that  they  saw  him. 
"  Wal,"  resumed  Max,  "  I  am  just  a  goin'  to  give  old  Pick- 
'cmoff's  compliments  to  him." 

As  the  last  word  dropped  from  his  lips,  his  rifle  was  ot  his 
shoulder.  The  ponderous  steel  barrel  was  steadily  raised  to  the 
true  sight,  and  without  the  tremor  even  of  a  lid,  the  old  man  pull- 
ed tho  trigger.  Ho  did  not  stop  to  remove  the  exploded  cap  as 
Sloan  had  done,  for  if  he  had  missed  he  had  failed  to  do 
what  another  had  done.  But  he  had  not  long  to  remain  un- 
easy, for  in  a  moment  more  the  red  frock  sank  from  sight  be- 
neath the  bulwarks,  and  many  men  were  to  be  seen  crowding 
about  the  spot. 
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"  Take  'em  now  I"  cried  Max,  turning  red  in  the  face  from  ex- 
citement. 

Sloan  was  prepared  for  another  shot,  and  he  quickly  drew 
his  piece  upon  a  man  who  stood  back  to.  He  fired — and  the  man 
fell.  Almost  upon  tho  same  instant  one  of  the  men  fired,  and  he 
dropped  a  Mexican  from  the  larboard  main  rigging. 

"  fli !"  cried  Max,  as  ho  drove  a  slug  into  his  rifle,  "  see  them 
bloody  scamps  in  the  forotop.  Mac,  you  take  him  as  is  on  the 
starboard  side,  and  you,  Lascom,  pick  off  that  one  a  lcanin'  agin 
tho  larboard  riggin'.  Go  it !  Remember  what  old  Sam  Houston 
told  us  at  San  Jacinto  1" 

This  reference  to  the  bloody  but  glorious  field  where  arose  the 
Lonr  Staii  in  its  power  of  freedom,  and  where  every  one  of 
the  present  crew  of  tho  schooner  fought  bravely,  called  forth  a 
quick,  noble  shout,  and  then  tho  two  sturdy  men  whom  Max  had 
addressed  by  name,  stepped  to  the  taffrail  and  fired  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  moro  one  of  the  Mexicans  fell  from  the  fore-top,  while 
tho  other  one  was  seen  to  leap  up  and  then  settle  down  with  his 
head  bowed  between  his  knees.  One  was  dead,  sure  ;  and  the 
other  was,  in  all  probability,  unfit  for  duty. 

Howard  found  that  tho  schooner  was  very  easily  managed,  and 
having  called  Peter  to  come  and  take  the  helm,  and  explained  to 
him  the  peculiar  motions  he  was  to  look  out  for,  ho  took  the  glass 
and  gazed  off  upon  tho  brig. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  still  keeping  the  glass  to  his  eye,  and  watch- 
ing tho  movements  of  tho  Mexicans  the  while,  "  they  are  be- 
ginning to  get  out  o'  the  way  of  our  shots.  Ha — there  is  one 
with—" 

But  before  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  the  quick  eye  of  Adams, 
the  oldest  man  of  tho  crew,  had  caught  the  Mexican,  and  ho  had 
fiied.  Tho  follow  had  just  raised  his  head  above  the  rail  by  the 
bowsprit.  As  tho  old  man's  rifle  was  discharged  he  leaped  up — 
stood  for  an  instant  like  one  in  a  sudden  fright — and  then  fell 
over  backward. 

"  You  hit  him  in  the  head,"  said  Clarence,  who  kept  the  glass 
to  his  eye.  "  By  the  mass,  but  they  have  taken  the  fright — ha  1 
look  sharp,  some  of  you.  There  are  two  men  crouching  along 
after  the  man  last  shot ;  they  may  raise  their  heads  when  they  lift 
the  body  up." 

And  so  it  proved.  In  a  few  moments  more  two  heads  were 
seen  to  pop  up  above  tho  rail,  and  on  the  instant  both  Max  and 
Sloan  fired. 

"One  of  them  drops  I"  cried  Clarence  ;  "and  perhaps  both.  I 
couldn't  tell  whether  the  other  dodged  of  his  own  accord  or  not." 
Some,  who  know  nothing  of  our  western  hunters,  might  think 
this  mode  of  warfare  not  quite  so  likely  to  prove  effective  as  we 
must  prove  it  to  have  been  in  this  instance.  But  remember  that 
one  of  theso  old  rangers,  who  has  spent  long  years  in  hunting — 
whoso  every  idea  of  skill,  and  whose  every  thought  of  eminence 
and  ambition  of  renown,  has  been  confined  to  his  riflo — is  not  like- 
ly to  miss  his  mark.  Those  seven  men  who  composed  the  schoon- 
er's crew  might  fire  all  day  long  at  a  most  dubious  mark,  and 
you  shall  find  a  single  miss  tho  themo  of  shame  and  regret.  Is 
it  a  wonder,  then,  that  their  bullets  wero  now  fatal  *  Far  from  it. 
To  havo  fired  and  missed  his  man  would  have  been  tho  exception 
in  the  common  course  of  events  as  connocted  with  tho  hunter  and 
his  faithful  rifle. 

Tho  schooner  was  still  running  off  wing-and-wing,  and  the  brig 
was  directly  in  her  wako,  and  now,  at  three  o'clock,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  Tho  latter  craft  gained  but  slowly 
now.  Could  sho  have  had  her  course  in  any  other  direction,  she 
would  havo  overhauled  the  schooner  ere  this ;  and  even  now,  could 
she  havo  had  studding  sails  to  keep  her  on,  she  might  increase 
her  speed  ono  quarter,  at  least.  But  she  had  no  studding-sails 
set,  and  that  seemed  pretty  good  evidence  that  sho  had  none. 
During  the  next  ten  minutes  after  Max  and  Sloan  had  fired  to- 
gether, not  a  human  head  was  seen  above  the  brig's  rail.  The 
man  at  the  brig's  helm  was  hidden  by  the  foot  of  the  foresail. 

"  Look  ye,"  uttered  Max  Winter,  starting  into  new  life  under 
tho  influenco  of  a  new  thought,  "  wo  ken  never  take  them  chaps 
from  here,  but  two  men  on  them  cross-trees  can  pick  'cm  off  good. 
Jack,  will  you  go  up  with  me?" 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  replied  Sloan,  energetically. 
"  Capt'n  Howard,  you  ken  fix  the  haulin'  lines,  and  my  men 
ken  load  the  rifles  as  fast  as  wo  ken  firo  'em." 

"  All  right,"  returned  Clarence.  "  Go  up  at  once,  and  I'll  see 
that  you  havo  your  rifles  as  fast  as  you  can  want  them." 

Four  lines  wero  procured  and  taken  up  to  the  cross-trees  at  tho 
main-top,  and  when  the  two  men  reached  tho  place,  they  made 
them  fast  there.  Thus  they  had  two  lines  each,  by  which  means 
each  could  havo  ono  down  after  the  fresh  rifle  while  he  was  firing 
another  from  tho  top. 

"  Aha  1"  cried  Max,  as  he  had  perched  himself  snugly  in  his 
place,  "  I  ken  see  'em  now." 

Two  rifles  wore  sent  up,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  fired  they 
wero  sent  down  and  two  others  hauled  up.  They  were  fired  with- 
out being  cast  clear  from  tho  hauling  lines,  so  they  had  only  to 
fire  and  lower  away — pull  up  and  fire  again. 

"  By  tho  great  horn  spoon,"  shouted  Sloan,  "  we're  a  droppin' 
'em  now  !" 

"  Hi-yi  I"  returned  Max,  levelling  his  rifle  as  he  spoke;  "here's 
another  one  for  the  pile." 

Thus  they  had  fired  five-and-twenty  shots,  Sloan  having  fired 
one  the  most,  when  the  deck  was  cleared. 

"  They've  gone  below,"  said  Max,  who  held  a  loaded  rifle  in 
his  hands,  ready  for  the  first  head  he  might  sec.  "  0, 1  wish  I 
could  git  jest  one  peep  at  their  helmsman." 

Ono  of  the  men,  named  Wilson,  stood  a  moment  looking  up  at 
his  commander,  and  then  he  turned  his  gaze  upon  the  brig.  In  a 
moment  more  he  proposed  firing  6ome  shots  at  random. 


"  Wo  know  whar  her  wheel  must  be,"  he  said,  "  and  who 
knows  hut  out  of  half  a  dozen  balls  one  on  'em  might  hit  him  V 

Wilson's  proposition  was  received  with  favor,  and  two  of  tho 
men  commenced  the  work.  The  slugs  for  this  purpose  were 
sharpened  with  a  knife  at  the  conical  end,  so  that  they  might  go 
through  the  foresail  without  much  resistance.  They  fired  six 
times,  and  would  have  fired  more  had  not  the  report  of  Winter's 
rifle  interrupted  them. 

"Look  sharp  !"  the  skipper  cried,  as  ho  sent  his  rifle  down. 
"  They's  tryin'  to  run  a  gun  for'ard  !" 

The  brig  was  now  less  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  could 
she  have  brought  a  gun  to  bear  upon  tho  schooner,  it  would  only 
have  required  a  good  aim  to  do  much  damage.  The  brig's  bow- 
port  on  the  starboard  side  was  thrown  open,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  was  seen  protruding  therefrom.  But 
they  wero  not  destined  to  make  much  by  the  movement,  for  they 
could  not  work  the  gun  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  eyes 
of  our  Yankee  marksmen. 

Within  five  minutes  from  the  time  tho  port  was  thrown  open, 
four  men  had  fallen  about  the  gun  under  the  bullets  that  sped 
from  tho  schooner's  cross-trees.  After  this  the  Mexicans  seemed 
to  hold  a  consultation,  and  tho  result  must  have  been  that  they 
would  risk  no  more  lives,  for  in  a  few  moments  more  tho  gun  was 
left  and  the  men  disappeared  ;  not,  however,  until  two  moro  of 
their  number  had  fallen,  for  the  distance  was  such  now  that  the 
men  could  not  havo  wished  for  a  moro  safo  mark  than  a  man's 
head. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock,  and  for  half  an  hour  not  another  man 
was  seen  on  board  tho  brig.  Some  effort  had  been  made  by 
Max  and  his  men  to  shoot  away  the  running  rigging  of  the  cno- 
my,  but  without  much  effect.  Tho  topsail  ties  were  either  of  raw 
hide  or  of  iron  chain,  so  that  tho  bullets  had  no  effect  upon  them ; 
and  tho  other  ropes  which  were  of  consequence  towards  keeping 
tho  sails  spread,  were  hidden  behind  the  canvass.  By  half  past 
four  tho  brig  was  less  than  quarter  of  a  mile  distant — considerably 
less — and  it  was  soon  evident  that  she  was  about  to  present  her 
side  to  tho  chase,  for  her  yards  began  to  swing,  and  her  head 
turned  slowly  to  the  westward. 

"  Now  we  are  going  to  catch  a  broadside,"  said  Clarence,  as  ho 
noticed  the  movement. 

"  Aren't  it  best  to  give  'em  one  more  salute  as  they  come 
around  ?"  queried  Max,  who  had  come  down  from  the  cross-trees 
some  time  before. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Clarence.  "  Let  all  hands  of  you  bo  prepar- 
ed and  stand  by.  They  can't  load  their  guns  without  exposing 
themselves.  Stand  in  a  row  and  pick  your  men,  being  sure  that 
no  two  take  the  same  mark." 

There  were  fifteen  rifles,  and  fourteen  of  them  loaded,  and 
these  were  placed  ready — each  man  having  a  spare  one  to  grasp 
as  soon  as  he  had  fired  tho  first.  The  brig  soon  presented  her 
broadside,  and  three  or  four  men  at  each  gun  went  immediately 
at  work  to  level  the  pieces  and  prepare  for  the  shock. 

"  Steady  !"  uttered  Max,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  rifle. 
"  Be  sure  of  your  men — take  'em  as  yo  stand." 

In  a  moment  moro  the  seven  rifles  were  discharged,  and  there 
was  a  momentary  suspension  of  operations  on  the  brig's  deck ; 
but  those  who  remained  quickly  set  to  again. 

"  Now  I"  cried  Max  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  they  fired  again. 

Clarence  could  plainly  see  that  consternation  had  seized  the 
survivors  on  board  tho  enemy,  but  after  a  few  moments'  hesitation 
thoy  went  at  tho  work  again,  and  ere  long  her  broadside  was 
fired.  The  heavy  balls  came  crashing  and  splashing  about  the 
schooner,  but  not  ono  of  her  crew  was  injured.  One  ball  had 
passed  through  the  low  bulwarks  at  tho  bows,  and  another  had 
carried  away  the  extreme  end  of  the  main-boom. 

"  They  only  fired  seven  guns,"  said  Max. 

But  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  eighth 
gun  was  discharged,  and  the  schooner's  foremast  was  crashed  to 
splinters  about  six  feet  from  the  deck.  Ere  many  moments  the 
disabled  craft  began  to  yaw,  for  sho  could  be  kept  before  the  wind 
no  more.  The  brig  had  put  her  helm  hard  a-port,  and  was  now 
coming  down  swiftly,  seeming  inclined  to  pass  under  the  stern  of 
the  schooner. 

"  Sho  moans  to  give  us  another  broadside,"  said  Max. 

"  And  if  sho  does  she'll  rake  us  badly,"  replied  Clarence. 

"  Then  why  not  surrender  ?" 

"  I  see  nothing  else  for  us  to  do,"  Clarence  said,  speaking  hur- 
riedly, but  clearly.  "  We  have  stood  bravely  out  while  there  was 
tho  least  opportunity  ;  but  it  would  only  bo  clear  madness  to  do 
more.  Wo  might  shoot  three  or  four  more  of  her  men,  but  if  she 
gives  us  her  broadside  as  she  passes  under  our  stern,  it  may 
sweep  the  whole  of  us.  She  will  be  down  in  five  minutes.  Let  us 
pull  down  our  flag  and  await  tho  result.  But  remember  the  tools 
I  have  given  you ;  keep  them  safely,  and  be  careful  how  you  use 
them.  Captain  Winter,  suppose  you  have  two  or  threo  rifles 
fired  to  leeward  as  we  pull  our  flag  down?  that  will  bo  more  fully 
expressive  of  the  fact  that  we  have  surrendered." 

This  was  agreed  to  ;  the  flag  was  immediately  lowered,  and  the 
three  rifles  fired  to  leeward.     A  minute  elapsed. 

"  Ah,"  said  Clarence,  "  they  will  not  fire — they  are  rounding-to." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

STRICKEN  ! 

A  week  had  passed  away  from  the  time  of  Jilok  Tudol's  first 
visit  to  Irene  after  his  return,  and  he  had  repeated  the  visit  thrice. 
On  his  last  visit  he  had  hinted  at  the  idea  of  having  the  wedding 
sooner  than  had  been  agreed  upon  at  first.  The  maiden  was  sur- 
prised at  this,  for  she  wondered  what  could  have  caused  the  man 
to  change  his  mind.     Now  tho  trutk  was,  Tudcl  was  more  keen 


than  she  gave  him  credit  for;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was 
not  so  witty  as  she  might  have  been.  A  simple  conversation  be- 
tween Tudcl  and  St.  Marc  will  solve  the  mystery.  It  was  on  tho 
occasion  of  the  pirate's  last  visit — on  the  day  previous  to  the  one 
on  which  \vc  thus  return  to  the  scene — that  he  stopped  to  sco  St. 
Marc  before  leaving  the  house. 

"  St.  Marc,"  he  said,  after  he  had  seated  himself,  "  we  must 
have  our  wedding  come  oft'  a  little  sooner  than  wo  had  planned." 

"  Ah,  how  so  ?"  returned  the  host,  elevating  his  eyebrows  with 
a  stare  of  inquisitivencss. 

"  Why — I  must  secure  my  wife  before  she  runs  off." 

"  You're  talking  in  riddles,  senor.     I  don't  comprehend." 

"  I  simply  mean  that  Irene  is  planning  to  flco." 

"  You're  crazy,  Jilok." 

"  Perhaps  I  am ;  but  I  havo  sense  enough  left  by  me  yet  to 
understand  that." 

"  If  you  arc  in  earnest,  perhaps  you'll  explain." 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Tudel,  with  an  expressive  nod.  "  In 
the  first  place,  I  know  that  Irene  hates  me,  and  that  sho  would 
rather  live  in  a  hovel  with  some  one  she  loved  than  to  live  in  a 
palaco  with  me.     Perhaps  you  understand  this  much  of  it." 

"  I  cannot  dispute  you  there.  But  you  will  remember  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  her  love  for  you." 

"  Certainly  not.  I  do  not  hold  you  accountable  for  any  of  it. 
But  to  go  on — sho  hates  me.  Next,  6ho  naturally  possesses  a  sen- 
sitive mind,  and  would  never  be  calm  while  her  heart  was  really 
being  crushed.     You  understand  this  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returncfd  St.  Marc,  as  coolly  as  though  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  a  horse. 

"  And  yet,"  pursued  Tudel,  "  she  is  as  calm  as  can  be  when  I 
am  present,  and  tho  allusion  to  our  marriage  moves  her  not  a  jot. 
Now  I  simply  know  that  she  would  never  be  thus  if  she  really 
believed  she  was  to  become  my  wife." 

"  Well  i"  uttered  St.  Marc,  looking  calmly  on. 

"  Then,"  resumed  Tudel,  "  it  appears  plain  enough  to  me  that 
she  means  to  escape  me.  Ay,  Antonio  St.  Marc — as  sure  as  fate, 
Irene  means  to  run  off ;  there  is  no  mistake  about  this." 

"Well,  Tudel,  you  may  bo  right,"  said  the  host,  in  rather  a 
thoughtful  mood.     "But  I  have  had  no  means  of  seeing  this." 

"  But  I  have,"  quickly  replied  Tudel,  who,  seeing  the  nail  driv- 
en home,  thought  it  best  to  clinch  it.  "  I  have,  senor ;  and  more 
than  that,  I  can  tell  when  the  thought  first  entered  her  mind.  I 
noticed  the  change  in  her  bearing,  from  extreme  fear  to  calm  in- 
difference. She  just  knows  that  you  will  not  help  her,  so  she  will 
help  herself." 

"  Very  well,  Jilok ;  I  do  not  dispute  you.  You  may  set  the 
day  when  you  choose,  and  she  shall  be  ready." 

"  Very  right,  Senor  Antonio,"  uttered  Tudel,  with  mock  grav- 
ity. "  By  the  host,  we'll  astonish  the  damsel.  Let  the  day  for 
the  ceremony  be  on  Monday ;  to-day  is  Thursday.  That  will 
give  her  time  enough  for  preparation.  And  then  there's  no  need 
of  making  such  a  vast  amount  of  preparation ;  we  can  do  much 
of  that  after  the  ceremony  has  been  performed." 

So  it  was  planned  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  on 
the  following  Monday.  It  was  on  Friday  evening  that  St.  Marc 
came  to  inform  his  child  that  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  on 
Monday.  She  knew  from  Tudel's  remarks  that  the  time  was  to 
bo  changed,  but  she  dreamed  not  of  so  much  change.  She  clasp- 
ed her  hands,  and  besought  her  father  to  save  her ;  but  he  turned 
coldly  from  her. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do,"  he  said,  "  only  to  inform  you  of  the 
new  arrangement  that  has  been  made.  What  odds  can  it  make  to 
you  whether  the  marriage  takes  place  in  one  week,  or  in  four?" 

"  Father,"  cried  the  unhappy  girl,  sinking  upon  her  knees,  and 
once  more  clasping  her  hands,  "  0,  will  you  not  save  me  from 
this  terrible  doom  ?  What  have  I  ever  dene  that  you  should  thus 
consign  me  to  shame  and  misery  ?  How  havo  I  ever,  by  a  single 
word  or  deed,  merited  this  from  you  ?  O,  have  pity  on  me. 
Spare  me  !" 

The  dark  man  stood  for  a  few  moments  and  gazed  upon  tho 
child  in  silence.  Then  he  gave  her  his  hand  and  lifted  her  to 
her  feet.  His  frame  trembled,  and  his  eye  burned  strangely  ;  and 
once  more  Irene  saw  that  same  look  that  had  before  mado  her 
shudder. 

"  You  would  be  saved  from  Jilok  Tudel  ?"  he  uttered,  in  a 
quick,  nervous  whisper. 

"  Yes — O,  yes  !"  the  maiden  replied. 

She  gazed  up  into  his  face  as  she  spoke,  but  she  shrank  from 
the  look  sho  met  there.  It  was  not  a  kind  look — it  was  not  a 
threatening  one.     O,  she  could  not  fathom  it. 

"  I  have  promised  Tudel,"  he  whispered.  "  I  have  promised 
him;  but—" 

He  stopped  and  drew  the  maiden  more  close  to  him.  He  wound 
his  arm  about  her,  and  then  he  whispered  in  her  ear.  It  was  a 
quick,  impassioned  whisper,  and  was  uttered  at  a  single  breath. 
Ireno  heard  it — a  moment  she  6tood  there,  with  that  arm  about 
her,  as  though  she  would  bo  sure  she  heard  aright,  and  then,  with 
one  low,  wild  groan  of  misery,  she  darted  away  to  the  farther  cor- 
ner of  the  apartment.     St.  Marc  approached  her. 

"  Leave  me !  leave  me !"  she  cried,  in  thrilling,  terror-stricken 
tones.  "  O,  in  God's  name,  I  command  you — como  not  near  mo 
again !" 

"  Irene—" 

"  O,  speak  to  me  no  more  now  !"    Leave  me  here  alone— go  !" 

The  man  stopped  midway  in  tho  room — he  gazed  upon  the  girl 
a  moment— and  then  left  th  place.  Irene  stood  there,  crouching 
away  in  tho  comer,  until  she  could  hear  the  steps  of  her  father  no 
more,  and  then,  with  one  deep  groan,  she  sank  down  senseless 
upon  the  floor. 

It  was  half  an  hour  after  this  that   Cassandra  came  into  the 
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room  and  found  her  young  mistress  lying  upon  the  floor.  She 
hastened  to  her  side,  and  with  cold  water  and  salts  soon  managed 
to  bring  her  from  her  swoon. 

"  What  is  it,  my  mistress  V  the  taithful  girl  asked,  as  she  held 
the  maiden's  head  in  her  lap. 

"  Cassandra,"  whispered  Irene,  gazing  eagerly  up,  "  is  it  you  V 

"  Yes,  dearest  mistress." 

"  Where  is  ray— father  r 

"  I  know  not ;  I  have  not  seen  him.    Shall  I  call  him  «" 

"Call  him!"  repeated  the  fair  girl,  starting  quickly  to  her  feet. 

She  gazed  wildly  about  her,  and  finally,  bending  close  to  her 
attendant,  she  uttered,  in  a  hoarse,  frightened  whisper : 

"(),  no — I  have  no  father,  Cassandra.  Never,  never  more! 
On  all  the  wide  earth  I  have  no  father !  Speak  not  now.  Let  me 
think.     Never,  never  more.     O,  God  have  mercy  !" 

Thus  speaking,  Irene  sank  into  a  chair  and  bowed  her  head 
upon  her  hands.  She  remained  thus  full  fifteen  minutes,  and 
when  she  raised  her  head  again,  it  was  fairly  dark. 

"  Shall  I  bring  lights  f"  asked  Cassandra. 

"Not  here — not  here.  Take  them  to  my  own  chamber  ;  I  will 
go  thither  at  once,  and  do  you  follow  quickly  with  the  lights — 
quickly,  Cassandra ;  O,  quickly  !     Do  not  leave  me  alone  !" 

The  fair  young  attendant  was  surprised  and  most  deeply  moved, 
but  she  stopped  not  now  to  ask  questions.  Hastening  at  once  to 
the  steward's  department,  she  procured  candles,  and  then  went 
up  to  the  chamber  of  her  mistress,  where  she  found  Irene 
already  seated  upon  the  bed.  The  waxen  tapers  were  set  in 
the  costly  sticks,  and  then  Cassandra  sat  down  upon  the  soft  di- 
van which  her  mistress  sometimes  used  for  a  footstool.  Awhile 
Irene  gazed  upon  her  in  silence,  and  then  she  went  and  sat  down 
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near  her  and  drew  her  head  into  her  lap.  This  movement  startled 
the  young  girl.  For  an  instant  the  thought  flashed^  upon  her  that 
her  poor  mistress  might  have  her  mind  turned.  Yet  she  allowed 
her  head  to  rest  quietly  whero  it  had  been  placed,  and  she  moved 
not  until  she  felt  a  warm  tear  drop  upon  her  cheek.  Another — 
and  another.  She  turned  her  gaze  upward,  and  Irene  was  weep- 
ing. Starting  quicklv  up,  she  threw  her  arms  about  her  gentle 
lady's  neck,  and  in  a  low,  eager  tone,  she  cried : 

"  What  is  it,  Irene  1  O,  trust  me,  for  this  heart  is  all  your  own, 
even  unto  death.     Tell  me  all,  and  fear  not." 

The  maiden  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  with  an  effort  she  was 
calm. 

"  Cassandra,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  yet  distinct  tone,  "  I  have  no 
home.     O,  God !  I  have  no  home  !" 

This  last  sentence  was  addressed  to  that  Father  whom  the  or- 
phan owns,  for  her  hands  were  suddenly  clasped  and  raised  henv- 
enwards.   But  she  was  qnickly  calm  again,  and  then  she  resumed  : 

"  I  have  no  father  any  more,  Cassandra.  Never,  never  more  ! 
No  father!" 

"  But  he  is  not  dead,"  whispered  the  maid. 

"  Dead  to  me — worse  than  dead,"  returned  Irene,  with  a  fear- 
ful shudder.  "  But  ask  me  no  more  of  him.  I  cannot  stay  here, 
Cassandra  ;  it  is  no  more  my  home ;  this  roof  covers  a  pest-spot 
— a  charnel-house  !     You  will  bear  me  company." 

*'  Yes,  ves,  my  mistress.  You  will  not  command  me  in  this, 
for  only  bid  me  stay  behind,  and  on  my  bended  knee  will  I  pray 
that  I  may  accompany  you.     But  when  will  you  go  f" 

"  As  soon  as  possible"     O,  to-night  if  I  could." 

"  Is  there  need  of  such  haste  t" 

"  Ay — as  there  is  of  the  condemned  man's  breaking  from  pris- 


on. They  have  fixed  upon  Monday  next  as  the  day  of  my 
marriage. 

"  So  soon  V  uttered  Cassandra,  forgetting  what  had  passed. 
"  And  will  not  your  father  save  you  from  this  1" 

Irene  St.  Marc  turned  pale  as  death.  She  pressed  her  hands 
hard  upon  her  bosom,  and  at  length  she  said,  in  a  voice  fearfully 
distinct  in  its  deep,  moaning  volume  : 

"  He  would  6ave  me  from  the  pirato — as  the  ravenous,  lusting 
wolf  would  save  the  lost  lamb !" 

Cassandra  gazed  fixedly  into  the  speaker's  face,  and  her  own 
cheeks  turned  ashen,  and  her  own  frame  shook.  Once  more  she 
wound  her  arms  about  Irene's  neck,  and  drew  her  head  upon  her 
bosom. 

"  I  will  ask  thee  no  more,"  she  said,  speaking  gently  and  sooth- 
ingly. "  Let  ns  plan  for  our  escape,  and  make  our  way  off  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Irene  made  one  more  powerful  effort,  and  thereby  she  threw  off 
the  terrible  load  from  her  mind,  so  that  she  could  bend  her 
thoughts  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

"  0,  we  must  be  very  careful,"  she  said,  "  for  I  feel  sure  that  I 
know  why  this  move  is  taken.  I  have  been  too  bold  and  assured. 
I  have  exposed  my  thoughts  when  I  knew  it  not.  From  my  utter 
coolness  when  in  the  bad  man's  presence,  and  from  the  deep  con- 
tempt which  I  have  allowed  to  exhibit  itself  toward  him,  he  has 
rightly  judged  that  I  meant  to  make  my  escape.  For  no  other 
reason  would  he  have  made  such  a  change  in  our  arrangements. 
So,  once  more,  we  must  be  very  careful.  You  are  quick  ot  wit, 
Cassandra;  O,  help  me  if  you  can  !" 

The  young  girl  gazed  her  mistress  steadily  while  she  spoke,  and 
when  she  had  finished,  she  bowed  her  head  and  remained  for  torn* 
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moments  in  deep  thought.  At  length  she  raised 
her  eyes,  and  the  very  light  that  beamed  therefrom 
told  that  she  had  gained  something  by  her  pon- 
dering. 

"  I  think  I  can  obtain  the  garbs  of  two  priests, 
Irene — I  am  sure  I  can.  I  can  do  it  this  very 
night.     You  remember  my  father,  lady  I" 

"  Very  well,  Cassandra." 

"  Weil — Gonzales  Rondo  was  a  poor  boy  once — 
despised  and  turned  away  by  the  wealthy  because 
ho  was  poor  and  friendless,  and  shunned  by  the 
leporos  because  ho  was  of  a  caste  above  them.  My 
father,  poor  as  he  was,  and  but  a  simple  ranchero, 
fed  him  and  clothed  him,  and  by  his  own  influence 
alone  got  him  into  the  church.  It  was  in  this  wise. 
Belvardo,  the  bishop,  was  in  a  carriage,  and  his 
horses  were  running  furiously  away  with  him,  hav- 
ing thrown  his  postilion  off.  Near  to  my  father's 
house  there  was  a  frightful  precipice  ;  towards  this 
th<*  horses  were  dashing  on  in  all  their  mad  fury, 
when  my  father  rushed  out  in  front  of  them  and 
seized  tfiem  ;  they  dragged  him  a  short  way  and 
hurt  him  much,  but  he  stopped  them  and  saved  the 
bishop's  life.  The  prelate  forced  a  purse  upon  him, 
and  bade  him  come  for  any  favor  he  might  want 
while  they  both  lived.  But  my  father  never  went 
but  once,  and  that  was  to  ask  that  poor  Gonzales 
Hondo  might  be  taken  into  the  holy  orders ;  the 
good  bishop  was  true  to  his  promise,  and  he  not 
only  gave  Gonzales  a  noble  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement, but  he  also  made  him  understand  that 
he  owed  it  all  to  my  father.  So  now  I  know  that 
Gonzales  will  help  inc.  He  is  a  good  priest  and  ot 
much  influence.  He  was  but  a  boy  when  he  entered 
the  college,  and  1  think  he  told  me  he  still  kept  his 
noviciate  suit.  If  we  can  obtain  the  garb  of  priests 
we  can  easily  escape.  From  the  top  of  our  house 
ran  step  directly  upon  the  next,  and  from  thence 
upon  the  roof  of  the  chapel ;  and  of  course  no  one 
will  think  of  questioning  two  priests  coining  from 
that  direction." 

"  O,  ten  thousand  blessings  on  thee,  dear  one  I" 
murmured  Irene,  winding  her  arms  about  her  com- 
panion's neck.  "  Already  I  begin  to  live  once 
more.  Let  mo  once  be  free  from  this  place,  and 
God  will  keep  me — and  you,  too,  Cassandra;  when 
can  vou  sec  the  priest  !" 

"  To-night — now.     I  will  go  at  once." 

"  But  will  they  not  suspect  thee  V 

"  No,  for  I  have  liberty  to  go  and  come  as  I 
please  ;  the  distance  is  not  far." 

"Then  go  at  once.  But  (),  be  careful.  Should 
I  lose  you,  my  la>t  and  only  stay  would  be  gone." 

"  And  is  there  not  one  other  !     Cassandra  asked. 

"  Whom  do  you  in  an  '." 

"  The  young  and  noble  American  captain." 

Iren".  St.  Marc  started,  and  for  a  moment  the 
rich   blood   mounted    to    her   cheeks   and   temples. 

"  Alas  !"  she  murmured,  "  once 
I  might  have  hoped,  but  his  people 
are  now  at  war  with  ours,  and  his 
duty  now  keeps  him  away.  I  must 
not  think  of  him — perhaps  he  never 
— never  loved  me,  He  will  never 
know  bow  devotedly  I  have  loved 
him  !  U,  why  was  it  so  !  why  did 
I  ever  sec  him  !  Clarence — God 
bless  thee  ever  !" 

Words  of  hope  were  upon  Cas- 
sandra's lip-;,  but  she  did  not  utter 
them  ;  -die  had  no  ground  for  them, 
and  she  left  them  unsaid.  But  she 
I  Iter  lips  to  Irene's  fair  brow, 
and  then  she  said  : 

'  Rest  you  easy  here  while  I  go 
to  Father  Hondo's  house.  I  will 
not  be  gone  long." 

"  Harry,  my  good  Cassasdra. 
i  me  no  longer  than  you  can 

help.'' 

And  when  the  true-hearted  girl 
one,  Ireuo   locked  her   door, 
ami  then  she  sank  down  upon  her 
bed. 

[to  be  continued.) 
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EASTERN  SCENES.-TREK1ZOND. 

The  series  of  sketches  herewith  presented  to  onr 
renders,  illustrating  the  ancient  city  of  Trcbizond 
and  its  environs,  are  not  only  faithful  as  views,  but 
interesting  as  works  of  art.  "  Our  first  view  is  tho 
exterior  of  the  palace  of  Ahmed  Bey.  Nothing  can 
be  more  picturesque  than  that  far  projecting  roof, 
With  us  elaborate  ornamental  and  overhanging 
snow-white  walls— that  quaint  and  rich  staircase 
and  gallery.  The  group  of  Orientals,  with  their 
high  caps,  seated  on  a  carpet  in  the  foreground,  and 
those  seated  on  the  gallery  and  on  the  stairs,  add  to 
the  effect  of  this  scene.  "Trcbizond  is  situated  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  the  countrv  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  city  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Taurus,  known  by  the  names  of 
Mounts  Zingguna  and  Karakapan,  which  begin  at 
Batoum  in  Georgia,  and  end  at  Samsoun  ;  their 
summits  adorn  and  protect  it.  About  225  leagues 
from  Constantinople,  sailing  vessels  are  frequently 
occupied  a  month  in  the  transit.  By  steam  it  is 
about  seventy  hours.  Trcbizond  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  which,  according  to  the  Greek  historian,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Sinopc.  Xcnophon,  in 
his  history  of  the  retreat  of  the  "  Ten  Thousand," 
speaks  of  Trapczus,  whence  comes  Trcbizond,  so 
named  from  its  form,  which  represents  a  trapezi- 
um. Taken  by  the  Horanns  a  second  time  before 
the  Christian  era,  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  capi- 
tal of  the  province  called  Pontus  Cappoedocins. 
Its  power  was  kept  np  by  the  Greek  emperors,  and 
when  Byzantium  fell,  in  1202,  Alexis  Coumenus 
made  it  his  capital.  The  two  founders  of  the  em- 
pire of  Trebizond  contented  themselves  with  the  ti- 
tle of  duke.  John  Comnenus,  tho  grandson  ot 
Alexis,  was  the  first  who  took  the  title  of  emperor. 
Its  active  commerce  supported  it,  notwithstanding 
the  disturbances  in  the  Greek  empire ;  the  luxury  of 
Byzantium  was  transported  thither,  and  the  court  was 
famous  for  its  splendor.  Enchanting  palaces  arose 
in  every  direction,  and  even  the  wealthy  visitors 
from  Persia  and  Asia  were  astonished  at  its  mag- 
nificence. Mahomet  II.  laid  siege  to  this  city,  and 
David  Comnenus,  the  reigning  sovereign,  capitulat- 
ed. Since  then  it  has  remained  under  the  Turkish 
domination.  After  a  long  period  of  prosperity,  the 
intestine  wars  of  the  janissaries,  and  afterwards  the 
barbarous  sway  of  the  pachas,  reduced  it  to  a  de- 
plorable condition.  In  1800  it  still  had  100,000  in- 
habitants, but  in  1830,  only  15,000.  Now,  in 
consequence  of  the  relations  of  Europe  with  Persia, 
and  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  as  far  as  Trcbizond,  the  popula- 
tion has  gone  up  to  40,000.  It  has  become  the 
principal  entrepot  of  Atiatic  commerce.  The  pop- 
ulation is  composed  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, Circassians,  Persians  and  Italians.  Our  sec- 
ond engraving  represents  the  gulf 
and  plain  of  Kabak-Meidan,  or  the 
place  of  tombs — the  bold  shores, 
fertile  vegetation  and  picturesque 
architecture  are  shown.  The  third 
view  shows  the  exterior  of  the  beau- 
tiful mosque  of  Mimaret — it  is  ex- 
quisitely elegant.  The  general  view 
of  Trebizond  from. the  quarantine 
ground  gives  an  excellent  idea  ot 
its  scenery.  We  also  add  a  view  ot 
a  singular  coffee  house  on  the  wa- 
ter at  Samsoun.  The  different 
apartments  are,  for  the  sake  of 
coolness,  built  out  on  piles,  beneath 
which  the  water  circulates  freely. 
It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  highly 
adorned  with  flowers  and  certainly 
have  an  air  of  great  attractiveness. 
The  Orientals  understand  outdoor 
luxury,  and  their  summer  retreats 
are  all  distinguished  by  good  taste. 
The  coffee-house  which  we  have 
sketched,  is,  we  liclieve  a  perfectly 
unique  establishment,  and  affords 
a  most  luxurious  resort  to  those  so 
inclined. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
ETHOL. 

L.     WEB8TEB. 

Never  foJterrog— ever  struggling, 

Ethol  labored  year  by  year; 
Cheerful  as  the  morning  sunbeam, 

Free  from  doubt,  full  of  prayer. 
There's  a  secret  worth  the  telling, 

That  makes  Ethol's  life  How  on 
Strong  and  even  :  he,  not  leaning 

On  his  neighbor,  stands  alone. 

'Tis  a  secret  worth  the  telling, 
That  makes  Ethol  bold  and  strong: 

Stalwort  spirit,  onward  pressing- 
Pressing  through  the  world  along; 

Standing  firmly  in  his  manhood, 
From  his  tare  a  light  there  shone; 

ltays  of  honest  truth  and  courage, 
UiTiug  strength  to  stand  alone. 

Cheek  long  weather-browned  and  sallow, 

Tot  with  manly  beauty  gleams; 
Heart  as  brave  as  any  warrior's, 

Yet  a  woman's  love  there  beams 
From  each  big  and  warm  pulsation : 

Poor  but  honest,  he  began 
Climbing  up  life's  rugged  mountain, 

Bui  he  stood  alone — a  man. 

Ay,  he  stood  alone,  and  labored; 

Year  by  year  his  sturdy  strokes 
Echoed  through  the  dusky  forest, 

As  he  felled  the  towering  oaks. 
Small  his  gains,  but  they  were  constant; 

Now  a  fortune's  all  his  own : 
This  he  got  by  self  relying, 

As  he  learned  to  stand  alone. 

All  his  fortune's  not  In  silver, 

Lands,  nor  gold,  nor  glittering  ore; 
Jewels  bright  around  bis  hearthstone 

Shine  upon  him  more  and  more, 
As  he  presses  to  his  bosom 

Loved  ones  be  can  call  his  own ; 
Wife  and  four  u  wee  little  birdies  " 

Bless  him  as  he  stands  alone. 

Tis  a  secret  worth  the  telling, 

That  makes  Ethel's  life  to  shine 
Beautiful  in  its  own  meekness, 

With  a  light  almost  divine. 
You  may  learn  it,  0  my  brother; 

'Tis  not  hard  for  you  to  con : 
Only  rise  in  your  own  manhood, 

Learn  to  toil — and  stand  alone. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

JOHN  HARDEW'S  LOVE. 

BY   HIC1IAK1)    CRAX8HAW. 

"  I  AM  not  a  well  tanght  man,  Mary,  and  don't  best  know  in 
what  way  I  can  speak  to  thee,  and  gi'  thee  some  idea  of  what 
your  unkind  words  aro  makiu'  mc  feil  upon  this,  to  me,  most  un- 
happy night.  Thou  hast  made  up  thy  mind,  Mary,  that  every 
tender  and  loving  tie  that  has  bound  us  two  together  for  these 
many  long  years  shall  be  forever  parted  to-night.  That  the  words 
of  affection  which  I  am  uttering,  whiles  my  prido  of  manhood 
strives  agin  the  feeling  that  forces  them  from  mo,  shall  fall  upon 
listless  ears.  Well,  be  it  so.  If  yo'  are  the  happier  for  what  yo' 
have  now  done,  all  as  I  say  is,  in  God's  name,  I  am  willing ;  for 
right  well  you  know,  that  above  your  happiness  and  your  comfort, 
I  have  no  thought  in  life." 

He  was  not,  as  he  himself  said,  a  well-taught  man,  but  his  sim- 
ple words,  spoken  with  the  depth  of  feeling  which  was  shown  by 
his  tremulous  voice,  and  by  his  pale  and  care-worn  face,  possessed 
an  eloquence  that  no  teaching  could  ever  bestow.  And  when  he 
said,  "  in  God's  namo,  I  am  willing,"  his  arm  was  raised  in  an 
appeal  for  a  true  witness,  to  bear  evidence  to  the  deep  solemnity 
of  his  words.  He  had  uttered  them  very  slowly  as  he  stood  inside 
by  the  door,  and  now  as  he  turned  the  handle  and  made  ono  step 
forth  from  the  sill,  he  spoke  even  slower  yet. 

"  Don't  think,  Mary,  that  I  linger  to  give  time  for  yo'  to  call 
me  back  agin.  I  could  not  unsay  what  I  have  said  this  night,  nor 
tak'  back  my  resolution  to  be  no  longer  a  hindrance  to  your  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  But  I  canna'  pass  out  forever  from  the  old 
roof  without  the  thoughts  of  times  past  comin'  over  me  with  a 
sort  o'  rush,  and  bringin'  mo  down  to  the  days  when  we  two 
played  beneath  this  same  old  porch,  and  gathered  posies  from  this 
very  turf  that's  now  beneath  my  feet." 

She  was  about  to  make  some  reply,  when  he  interrupted  her 
quietly. 

"  Let  me  finish,  Mary.  I  wont  keep  yo',  an  unwilling  listener 
as  yo'  must  be — I  wont  keep  yo'  long.  Should  the  day  ever  coom 
when  you  need  friendship,  or  stan'  in  want  of  either  aid  or  assis- 
tance, protection  or  pity,  don't  forget  that  so  long  as  /  can  offer 
them  they  will  be  truly  yours." 

She  would  have,  perhaps,  tossed  her  head  slightingly  at  his 
generous  offers,  but  that  the  thought  shot  sharply  through  her 
brain  that  his  words  might  prove  prophetic.  Might  not  the  feeling 
of  presentiment  bo  upon  her  at  that  moment?  She  listened  in 
silence  while  ho  went  on. 

"  Yo'  may  think,  Mary,  my  words  are  only  the  jealousy  that  a 
cast-off  lover  feels  for  bis  rival,  but  I  think  you  know  mo  better, 
and,  I  hope,  will  heed  me  when  I  tell  yo'  that  George  Vernell  is 
not  the  man  to  make  you  happy.     I  cannot  go  from  here,  loving 


you  so  well,  and  not  tell  you  that  sueh  is  my  solemn  belief.  The 
young  ■quire  could  tak'  his  pick  from  among  the  wealthy  and  the 
highly  born,  and  knowing  him  as  I  do,  and  having  been  wi'  him 
since  I  were  but  a  boy,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  his  char- 
acter. Therefore  do  I  say  that  it  is  but  your  pretty  face  which 
ha'  struck  his  fancy,  and  made  him  believe  himsenthat  he  be  deep 
in  love  wi'  you.  All  I  ask  is  that  yo'  pause  well  before  it  may  be 
too  late.  And  if  that  warning,  given  by  one  who  thinks  so  much 
of  you  as  to  hand  you  calmly  to  another,  rather  than  that  the  day 
should  come  that  saw  a  regret  from  you  that  you  had  chosen  as 
you  had, — if  that  warning  be  unheeded,  I  say  once  more,  that 
whenever  you  need  a  friend,  I  will  strive  to  be  that  friend,  and 
stan'ing  here  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  my  promise  becomes  as  holy 
&i  if  I  had  sworn  to  keep  it  faithfully  and  true !" 

lie  took  off  his  hat  reverently,  as  he  spoke,  and  stood  so  for  a 
moment,  while  his  words  thrilled  strangely  through  her,  ns  she 
stood  silently  regarding  him.  Then  taking  her  hand  in  both  of 
his  own  rough  ones,  ho  gazed  earnestly  upon  her  downcast  face 
■  for  a  moment,  murmured  forth,  scarcely  articulately,  the  words 
"  God  bless  you  I"  and  was  gone. 

The  place  was  upon  the  porch  of  tho  little  cottage,  beneath 
whose  roof  dwelt  Mary  Warden  and  old  Mr.  Warden,  the  village 
schoolmaster,  her  uncle.  Brightly  was  the  face  of  naturo  beaming  in 
the  rays  of  the  silver  lady  of  night  ;  and  stillness  reigned  throughout 
the  sleeping  village,  and  couched  in  the  soft  air  wafted  through 
the  gently  heaving  boughs,  and  lay  out  upon  the  surface  of  the 
lake  that  shono  liko  silver  in  the  moon-rays,  beaming  silently 
down  upon  its  placid  face.  Peace  hovered  round  about  on  all 
sides,  and  mocked  the  conflict  of  emotions  within  her  troubled 
bosom,  as  she  stood,  without  motion,  watching  tho  retreating  form 
of  him  who  had  loved  her  so  deeply  and  so  well,  whoso  echoing 
footsteps  sounded  like  a  reproachful  voice  upon  her  car,  as  she 
heard  them  grow  fainter  in  the  distance. 

John  Hardew's  way  homo  lay  past  the  mansion  of  tho  young 
squire,  his  foster  brother,  who  had  but  lately  returned  from  the 
continent,  recalled  by  the  intelligence  of  his  father's  decease  The 
old  man  was  scarce  laid  in  the  ground,  when  the  new  squiro  began 
a  course  of  life  which  gave  rise  to  gloomy  forebodings  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  been  his  father's  steadfast  friends  and  were  well 
inclined  to  his  boy,  and  to  prophecies  of  evils  to  come  from  all 
sides,  neighboring  squires  and  surrounding  tenantry. 

As  he  passed  close  to  the_  house,  his  ears  were  saluted  by  the 
loud  cries  and  laughter  of  the  kindred  spirits  whom  the  squiro 
delighted  to  gather  round  him,  and  ho  saw  that  the  windows  of 
the  mansion  were  one  blazo  of  light  and  brilliancy. 

"  An  t'ould  squire  but  just  laid  to  rest  in  his  narrow  home !  0, 
Master  George,  this  bo  not  the  return  for  the  love  he  has  showed 
to  you  ever  sin'  tho  day  when  your  eyes  first  saw  tho  light !  Is 
the  sorrowing  spirit  of  tho  old  man  lookin'  on  yo'  now  ?  and  is  he 
askin'  for  pardon  for  his  wrong-doing  .boy,  I  wonder — I  wonder?" 

Thus  sadly  communing  to  himself,  John  Hardew  plodded  weari- 
ly homeward.  Onward  towards  the  hearthside  which  had  seemed 
for  a  long  time  past  but  blank  and  cheerless,  even  with  the  confi- 
dent anticipation  of  soon  beholding  it  lighted  up  with  tho  magic 
smile  of  a  wife ;  to  be  now,  O  !  doubly  black  and  gloomy,  doubly 
blank  and  cheerless,  when  ho  found  his  hopes  crushed,  and  withered, 
and  blasted,  from  that  timo  forth  forever  more.  Onward,  through 
the  green  lanes,  and  past  tho  rustling  trees,  whoso  dark  foliage, 
seen  in  the  moonlight,  looked  funereal  and  sad,  when  ho  chanced 
to  raise  his  downcast  head  to  glance  towards  them.  Onward,  past 
the  dismantled  old  mill,  once  so  busy,  now  silent  and  ruined,  even 
as.  his  heart  was  silent  and  his  hopes  were  ruined.  Onward,  by 
the  placid  village  stream,  whoso  bosom  might  have  invited  him 
to  repose  eternal,  but  that  his  good,  honest  heart  knew  not  how 
to  vibrate  with  one  beat  that  was  fraught  with  anything  like  sel- 
fishness. By  tho  village  graveyard,  too :  here  ho  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  undo  the  rustic  gate,  which,  having  softly  closed  again  as 
though  fearful  of  awaking  tho  slumberers  around  him,  he  moved 
towards  a  little  group  of  mounds,  marking  the  spot  where  rested 
the  ashes  of  his  dead  kindred.  Upon  the  white  surface  of  a  stone 
placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  these,  he  read,  in  the  clear,  solemn 
light,  the  words,  "  Sacred  to  tho  memory  of  Ellen  Hardew,"  and 
the  simple  couplet, 

11  On  earth,  a  minister  of  love ; 
An  angel  guardian,  now,  above!" 

Kneeling  down  beside  this,  for  the  first  time  the  strongman's  heart 
gave  way,  and  he  felt  the  hot  tears  upon  his  cheek  as  they  dropped 
slowly  down  upon  the  grave  beneath. 

"  Yo'll  not  think  the  less  of  me  for  these  tears,  mother.  To 
what  fitter  place  should  I  come  to  shed  them  than  upon  the  dust 
of  her  whoso  living  breast  has  been  the  pillow  where  they  ha' 
dropped  so  mony,  mony  times  before  ?  O,  mother,  I  loved  her  so 
true ;  my  whole  soul  was,  as  it  were,  so  bound  up  in  her ;  and 
now  that  I  find  I  ha'  been  so  deceived,  and  that  my  bright  future 
is  all  so  black  and  dreary,  I  canna,  canna  help  them  falling;  they 
must  coom  !  She  has  always  been  my  love  an'  my  pride,  even 
sin'  I  were  but  a  child,  and  now  when  she  is  bound  to  another,  I 
will  not  think  of  what  has  been  my  fondest  hope  and  wish  ;  but  I 
will  be  a  protecting  brother  to  her,  and  unknown  and  unnoticed,  I 
will  mak'  her  my  care  an'  the  object  of  my  life-long  guardianship, 
while  sho  will  never  know  that  I  am  watching  over  her.  Help 
me,  then,  mother,  in  forgetting  that  I  ever  loved  her  but  as  a 
brother,  and  help  me,  too,  from  now  forward,  in  actin'  towards  her 
as  a  brother  should." 

Here  then,  beside  his  guardian  spirit's  grave,  the  holy  shrine  of 
the  only  saint  he  ever  knew  or  wished  to  know;  here,  with  the 
silent  moonlight  bathing  his  prostrate  form  in  a  gorgeous  flood  of 
silver ;  here,  in  the  holy  temple  of  the  dead,  John  Hardew  proves 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  unselfish  love,  and  calls  upon  their 
kindly  spirits  to  aid  him  in  maintaining  it  immaculate. 


And  but  a  step  from  there  a  widely  different  scene  is  going  on, 
for  Denwood  Hall  is  one  blaze  of  light  and  brilliancy,  and  high 
revel  is  therein  held  by  the  young  squire,  George  Vernell,  aided 
and  seconded  by  his  boon  companions,  a  crowd  of  satellites  re- 
volving around  the  orbit  of  their,  at  present,  brightly  beaming 
planet. 

A  right  noisy,  red-faced,  deep-drinking,  chorus-singing  and  loud- 
tnlking  crowd  of  satellites  they  are,  too!  Some  of  them — hard- 
headed  ones — are  just  beginning  to  shed  their  rays  around,  and 
but  add  to  their  brilliance  at  each  bumper  drained.  Others  again 
are  paling  visibly,  and  ono  or  two  more  communications  with  the 
freely  passing  bottle  consign  these  luminaries  underneath  the 
table,  being  suddenly  and  totally  quenched  for  the  night. 

As  has  been  the  usual  case  in  these  orgies,  since  the  deity  of 
wine  was  first  worshipped,  and  mankind  first  became  jovial  ono 
with  another,  there  are  the  same  peculiarities  visible  in  their  con- 
duct as  has  ever  transpired  before  on  similar  occasions.  As  their 
forefathers  and  their  predecessors,  they  are  even  now  swearing  an 
eternity  of  friendship  that  will  last  till  the  morrow's  sobriety  can- 
cels the  past,  and  consigns  all  recollection  to  the  very  depth  of 
oblivion.  In  short,  as  their  forefathers  have  often  and  often  done, 
time  and  again,  they  aro  all  vicing,  one  with  the  other,  in  getting 
indisputably,  mellifiuously  and  unquestionably  drunk. 

And  noisiest  of  the  bacchanals,  loudest  of  the  revellers,  the 
yonng  squire,  Georgo  Vernell,  appears  in  the  very  acme  and  sum- 
mit of  his  glory.  There  arc  hard  lines  about  his  sensual  mouth, 
and  premature  crowsfeet  upon  his  face,  marking  the  anniversaries 
of  many  more  such  scenes  as  these,  and  frequent  debauches  have 
already  begun  to  leave  their  traces  on  what  wonld  otherwise  have 
been  a  handsome  countenance.     He  rises  unsteadily  to  his  feet. 

"  I'll  give  you  a  toast,  gentlemen.  Fill  up  bumpers,  and  pledge 
mo  the  enchanting  and  angelic  little  Mary  Warden  !" 

"  Certainly,  with  all  the  honors.     The  angelic  Mary !" 

One  of  the  gentlemen  is  troubled  with  a  slight  inaccuracy  of 
speech,  and  drinks  to  "  'gelic  lil'  Mary  Morton,  by  all  means  I" 

Somebody  begs  to  be  informed  who  she  is. 

"  Who  is  sho?  She's  a  little  divinity  that  I  have  found  buried 
in  the  obscure  dwelling  of  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  whom  it 
is  my  intention  to  disinter  and  enshrine  in  her  proper  sphere,  a  fit 
object  for  the  world  of  taste  to  fall  down  and  worship." 

"But  suppose  some  fellah  should  happen  to  please  her  fancy 
and  walk  oft'  with  her  some  fine  day,  you'll  have  the  labor  of  ex- 
cavation for  nothing,  me  boy !"  drawls  out  the  fascinating  Augus- 
tus Puddlenob,  a  gentleman  distinguishable  principally  for  an 
overwhelming  display  of  hair ;  so  much  so  that  his  countenance 
appears  at  first  sight  to  bo  limited  to  little  more  than  a  nose  and 
eyes,  and  they  to  be  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  waste  of 
hair — a  bristling  hirsute  prairie. 

"  Why,"  laughs  the  squire,  "  had  yon  some  thoughts  of  laying 
siege  yourself,  that  you  offer  such  a  suggestion  ?" 

"  Honah,  mo  boy, — honah  I"  murmurs  the  immaculate  Augustus ; 
but  at  the  same  time  settles  in  his  own  mind  that  it  wonld  not  be 
so  bad  an  idea  after  all,  if  he  finds  that  timo  hangs  heavy  on  his 
hands  during  his  visit  at  Denwood  Hall. 

"  No,  no,  Gus, — it's  of  no  use ;  yon  couldn't  como  within  a  mile 
of  her.  Sho  had  a  sort  of  liking  for  a  certain  John  Hardew,  a 
tenant  on  my  place  ;  but  though  I  believe  she  did  at  one  time  en- 
courage him,  that's  all  up  dow.  Poor  John,  I  quite  feel  for  him- 
I  do,  upon  my  word  I" 

So  much  so  that  a  brimming  glass  of  champagne  is  necessary 
to  calm  the  intensity  of  his  grief.  Two  of  them  seem  to  have 
that  effect,  for  ho  volunteers  a  comic  song  immediately  afterwards, 
and  informs  the  company  generally  that  a  cobbler  lived  in  King 
Dick's  reign,  with  his  ring-turn  ping-tum  folderiddle  lay,  who, 
trudging  homo  through  a  muddy  lane,  fonnd  his  legs  to  keep  was 
a  task  in  vain,  with  considerably  moro  to  tho  same  interesting 
effect. 

More  wine  is  drunk  and  moro  songs  are  sung.  Anecdotes  are 
told  which  would  be  excellent  without  doubt,  but  that,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  the  relators  find,  at  their  conclusion,  that  they  have  for- 
gotten the  points.  Feats  of  a  gymnastic  nature  (ending  usually 
in  a  demolition  of  furniture  by  the  amateurs)  are  presented  ;  and 
Babel  is,  in  short,  represented  with  tolerable  accuracy  and  vivid- 
ness in  the  great  dining-room  of  Denwood  Hall. 

More  wine  is  drunk  and  more  songs  aro  sung.  Mr.  Augustus 
Puddlenob,  having  begun  a  very  dolorous  ballad,  succeeds  in  reach- 
ing tho  second  line,  and  then,  without  the  slightest  apparent  cause, 
subsides  suddenly  with  a  hiccup,  and  goes  down  with  all  on  board, 
leaving  no  trace  but  his  wine  glass  broken  short  off  at  the  foot, 
upon  the  tabic,  where  his  place  had  been  but  a  moment  before. 

More  wine  is  drunk  and  more  songs  are  sung.  But  it  now  ap- 
pears to  bo  a  general  chorus  of  voices,  each  singing  something 
suitable  to  his  individual  taste,  totally  regardless  of  surrounding 
sounds.  Thus,  for  example,  one  remarks  that  he's  sitting  on  the 
stile,  Mary,  and  the  peculiar  addition  from  some  distant  quarter, 
"  with  a  bottle  and  shillclah  I'll  the  boys  of  Dublin  rally,"  greets 
his  car.  Tho  well-known  cherub  who  is  represented  to  be  con- 
tinually sitting  up  aloft,  seems  all  at  once  to  have  shifted  his  posi- 
tion, and  now  finds  agreeable  quarters  in  full  fathom  five.  Mr. 
Peter  Snout  was  invited  out — that  fact  has  been  long  established  ; 
but  tradition  said  nothing  of  tho  banks  of  the  blue  Moselle  being 
tho  scene  of  hilarious  gathering,  which  he  was  entreated  to  attend. 

Thus  pass  the  hours  away,  and  the  revellers  sink,  one  by  one, 
to  slumber ;  some  with  their  heads  placidly  reclining  upon  the 
floor,  while  their  feet  rest  easily  on  the  chairs  they  have  just  occu- 
pied, and  others  having  apparently  sought  the  same  balmy  com- 
forter, among  the  burnt-out  ashes  of  the  grate. 

And  as  the  candles  disappear  in  their  sockets,  the  rays  of  tho 
pale  moon  shine  softly  through  the  huge  windows,  and  light  up 
the  faces  of  the  drunken  sleepers  in  a  grotesque,  ghastly  manner, 
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as  though  a  troop  of  clowns  and  mountebanks  had  been  by  some 
magician's  hand  turned  suddenly  to  stone, -while  in  the  very  act  of 
insane  contortion  and  grimace. 

She  peeps  in  and  sees  all  this,  and  sees,  too,  the  favored  lover 
of  Mary  Warden  as  ha  lays  wallowing  in  his  debauchery,  sur- 
rounded by  the  same  heartless,  useless  and  abandoned  beings  as 
himself,  and  as  she  gazes  with  her  great  wonderii  g  face,  shedding 
her  lustrous  beauty  on  the  slumbering  world,  her  beams  are  cast 
down  upon  a  drooping  figure  kneeling  by  a  mound  of  grass-gro <wi 
earth,  and  a  halo  seen.s  to  form  itself  around  about  it,  as  it  kneels 
there  in  the  dead  and  solemn  silence  of  the  moonlit  night. 


The  chimes  hanging  in  the  little  belfry  of  the  moss-grown  church 
are  mournfully  swinging  to  and  fro,  and  tell  to  the  ears  of  the 
sober-visaged  neighbors  that  one  soul  has  gone  out  from  among 
them,  and  to  the  village  children  that  there  will  be  one  more  tomb- 
stone for  them  to  spell  reverently  over,  as  they  pass  through  the 
ancient  graveyard,  on  their  way  homeward  from  the  church. 

Mr.  Warden  is  dead,  and  Mary  Warden  is  now  without  her 
good  old  uncle  to  advise  and  counsel  her,  or  to  warn  her  kindly, 
as  he  had  always  done  before,  from  the  dangers  that  surrounds 
the  path  of  inexperienced  youth. 

The  humble  funeral  is  over,  and  she  sits  at  the  trellised  window, 
thinking  with  a  heavy  heart  of  her  lonely  position,  with  not  one 
relative  now  living  to  whom  she  can  look  for  protection.  The 
toars  arne  upon  her  sight  as  she  thinks  sadly  of  the  dead  old  man 
who  lavished  all  his  lovo  upon  her,  and  of  the-  honest  heart  which 
she  had  cast  from  her,  who  would,  in  such  a  strait,  have  been  so 
true  a  friend  to  her.  She  has  seen  nothing  of  him  since  that  night 
when  he  took  his  leave  of  her  for  the  hut  time,  and  she  rcproach;s 
herself  for  the  coldness  she  had  shown  to  him.  Then  again  her 
thoughts  wander  to  him  who  fills  so  deep  a  place  within  her 
bosom,  and  she  struggles  against  the  doubts  which  the  solemn 
words  of  John  Hardcw  have  given  rise  to. 

"  He  is — he  must  be  true  ;  I  wrong  him  to  think  otherwise." 

She  had  spoken  aloud,  without  hearing  that  a  step  had  crossed 
the  threshold,  and  that  a  figure  stood  silently  beside  her. 

"  Of  whom  does  Mary  Warden  speak  V 

It  was  the  subject  of  her  thoughts  that  asked  the  question, 
though  the  tell-tale  blush  that  lit  her  pale  cheek,  as  she  turned  and 
Baw  him,  was  sufficient  answer  to  it. 

"  True,  Mary,"  said  he,  in  a  reproachful  tone.  "  Is  it  needful 
to  ask  it  *     Have  you,  then,  so  little  confidence  in  me  V 

"  Forgive  me,  George,  if  I  doubt  you  for  one  moment.  But  O, 
without  you  I  have  no  one  in  tho  world  to  whom  I  can  now  look 
for  a  friend.  He  who  has  befriended  and  cherished  me  for  so 
many  long  years  lies  cold  and  silent  beneath  the  churchyard's 
mound.  No — no  ;  you  could  not  do  a  wrong  to  one  so  desolate 
as  I." 

She  laid  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  as  she  wept,  revealed 
to  him  the  confidence  she  placed  in  his  honor  and  lovo,  and  felt 
assured  that  in  him  she  had  found  one  who  would  he  all  in  all  to 
her,  a  comforter  and  friend.  Woe  betide  the  man  who  would  be- 
tray such  confidence  1  Anathema  and  maranatha  be  his  portion 
and  his  lot  forever  1 

Ho  suffered  her  to  weep  in  silence  for  some  moments  before  he 
spoke. 

"  This  is  not  a  time,  Mary,  to  speak  of  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  with  death  so  lately  in  the  house,  but  the  living  must  bo 
cared  for;  repining  at  the  will  of  fate  will  neither  bring  those 
back  whom  we  have  loved,  nor  will  it  provide  for  tho  necessities 
of  tho  mourning  ones  left  helpless  by  their  loss.  Therefore  I  must 
speak  the  words  which  will  both  provide  for  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  me  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  loving  and  beloved 
wife.     Will  you  suffer  me  to  call  you  by  that  dear  title,  Mary?" 

Her  silently  clinging  still  closer  to  him  was  her  only  answer. 
It  was  enough.  To  her  fears  as  to  the  displeasure  of  his  family 
in  uniting  himself  so  far  beneath  the  station  which  he  filled, 
he  replied  that  to  their  displeasure  or  their  satisfaction  he  was  alike 
indifferent,  but  that  for  some  weighty  reasons  it  would,  for  tho 
time,  be  necessary  to  conceal  his  marriage,  and  that,  after  it  had 
taken  place,  he  would  provide  comfortably  for  her,  until  such  time 
as  he  could  openly  and  before  the  world  give  her  the  rightful  posi- 
tion that  she  was  entitled  to. 

No  doubt  crossed  her  mind  as  she  submitted  to  him  in  every- 
thing. The  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  an  early  day,  and 
should  be  solemnized  at  the  hall,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  friends 
in  whom  he  could  place  his  confidence,  fearlossly  and  entirely. 

So  timo  wore  ou,  and  the  hour  approached  that  was  to  see 
Mary  Warden  bid  farewell  to  the  days  of  maidenhood,  and  take 
the  vows  of  eternal  fidelity  and  love.  And  seldom  would  they  be 
spoken  with  more  of  reverence  and  truth  than  when  tney  should 
be  uttered  by  her  lips,  for  her  love  had  grown  to  be  her  religion, 
and  sho  thought  of  George  Vernell  as  of  a  something  better  than 
general  humanity,  so  much  was  his  devotion  to  her  in  her  sorrow- 
ful helplessness  magnified  by  tho  confiding  girl. 

Black  and  heavy  were  the  clouds  that  filled  the  autumn  sky 
upon  the  morning  that  ushered  in  the  wedding-day.  Sombre 
faces  seemed  looking  down  upon  it  from  the  gloomy  vault  above. 
Tho  birds,  whoso  cheerful  notes  were  wont  to  hail  the  rising  morn, 
sat  cowering  upon  the  tossing  boughs,  in  ominous  silence.  To 
and  fro  waved  the  branches  of  tho  barren  trees,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  hands  wringing  wildly  in  the  extremity  of  woe,  and 
their  falling  leaves  might  well  be  likened  to  the  tears  that  were 
shed  in  the  abandonment  of  their  deep  grief  and  agony. 

A  covered  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  cottage,  and  Mary 
Warden,  stepping  forth,  was  received  in  the  arms  of  George  Ver- 
nell. Quickly  the  door  was  clapped  to,  and  tho  vehicle  driven 
rapidly  towards  the  hall.  Arrived  there,  the  steps  were  let  down, 
and  pale  and  trembling,  she  stood  within  the  mansion  whose  mis- 


tress she  was  from  thence  to  be,  though  she  felt  that  it  was  more 
like  a  culprit  than  a  happy  bride  that  she  was  entering  it. 

A  young  woman  came  forward  to  assist  her.  She  could  not  tell 
why  it  was,  but  the  girl's  face  did  not  exactly  please  her.  There 
was  a  downcast  expression  of  the  eye,  and  a  smooth,  unpleasant 
voice,  although  the  face  itself  was  rather  a  handsome  one.  She 
tried  to  banish  such  feelings  as  childish,  but  they  would  return 
each  timo  she  caught  her  glance  fixed  upon  her,  with  a  strange 
expression,  from  timo  to  timo. 

Through  a  lofty  corridor,  lined  on  each  sido  with  the  family 
pictures,  she  was  led  in  silence  by  tho  girl  into  whose  care  the 
squire  had  given  her,  to  prepare  herself  for  the  bridal  ceremony. 
Grimly  these  faces  looked  down  upon  her,  and  sternly  they  seemed 
to  folfow  her  with  their  eyes,  as  she  looked  back,  half  terrified,  be- 
hind her.  She  felt  as  though  she  were  running  the  gauntlet  among 
the  threatening  ghosts  of  deceased  Vcrnells,  and  breathed  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief  when  sho  found  herself  within  a  snug  apartment, 
lighted  cheerfully  up  with  a  ruddy  fire  that  burned  within  tho 
grate. 

In  almost  perfect  silence  was  she  dressed  byhcr  attendant,  who 
expended  no  undue  amount  of  words,  even  in  replying  to  the  few 
questions  askod  her.  Mary  was  busy  with  her  thoughts,  and  the 
silence  was  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise.  Yet  when  she  did 
chance  to  recall  herself  back  from  the  realm  of  dreams,  sho  was 
sure  to  find  that  peculiar  look  fixed  steadily  upon  her.  Why  it 
should  make  her  uncomfortable  sho  knew  not,  but  she  could  not 
help  the  feeling  each  time  she  met  that  strangely  gazing  eye.  She 
at  length  made  an  effort  to  banish  the  embarrassment  that  she  felt 
coming  over  her,  knowing  that  that  eye  was  fixed  upon  her  when- 
ever she  chanced  to  look  away,  and  asked  her  kindly  was  she  un- 
happy. Unhappy  1  0  no  .'—she  was  not  unhappy.  In  fact,  she 
was  quite  merry  at  times — quite  merry ;  and  bhe  laughed  with 
such  a  strange,  wild  sound,  that  Mary  shuddered  to  hear  it,  and 
began  to  think  that  the  strange  being  must  be  somewhat  disordered 
in  her  intellect.  She  did  not  dare  to  ask  any  more  questions, 
and  finished  her  toilet  in  silence. 

And  now  George  comes  for  her,  and  kisses  her,  and  tells  her 
how  well  the  simple  but  rich  white  silk  becomes  her,  and  that  a 
ducal  coronet  could  not  enhance  the  love  he  feels  for  her.  He 
tells  her  this  as  they  pass  together  through  the  gloomy  corridor, 
where  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  Vernells  are  keeping  watch  and 
ward,  and  as  ho  speaks,  she  could  almost  swear  that  some  one 
laughed  close  to  her.  She  turns  and  finds  that  her  attendant  has 
noiselessly  followed  them,  and  walks  quietly  behind,  with  her  eyes 
east  down  upon  the  ground.  She  sees  no  expression  in  her  face, 
however,  and  sets  it  down  as  but  tho  vagaries  of  her  own  excited 
imagination. 

"  You  must  not  mind  her,  Mary  dear.  Sho  is  not  altogether 
right  in  her  mind,"  George  whispers  to  her  as  he,  too,  looks  back 
with  something  of  trepidation  in  his  face  towards  that  singular 
figure  following  them  with  its  stealthy  step  and  down-bowed  head. 
"  I  have  brought  down  a  clergyman  from  London,  for,  of  course, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  our  secret  with  the  village  pastor,"  said 
he,  as  they  reached  an  oaken  door  leading  from  tho  gallery. 

She  knew  not  why,  but  this  startled  her.  No  time,  however, 
was  given  her  for  thought,  before  the  door  opened,  and  she  found 
herself  within  a  handsome,  old-fashioned  apartment,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  three  gentlemen  besides  the  minister.  A  glance  towards 
this  latter  personage  served  somewhat  to  re-assure  her,  for  she  saw 
that  his  hair  was  of  snowy  hue,  and  his  appearance  in  his  white 
robes  and  surplice  perfectly  correct  and  well-ordered. 

No  time  was  lost,  and  they  stood  up  before  him,  while  he  began 
the  solemn  marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  Ho  had 
proceeded  about  half-way  through,  when  aloud  scuffling  was  heard 
in  the  hall,  and  while  they  stood  irresolute,  the  door  was  dashed 
fiercely  in,  and  John  Hardew  stood  before  them ! 

It  might  have  been  a  group  of  statuary  rather  than  a  living  one 
that  stood  in  various  astonished  attitudes  at  this  abrupt  invasion, 
so  motionless  were  they.  John  Hardew  broke  the  silence,  fixing 
his  gaze  sternly  upon  the  face  of  the  young  squire,  whose  eyes 
were  glaring  fiercely  upon  him. 

"  Georgo  Vernell,  I  did  not  think  that  thou  wert  so  black- 
hearted a  man !" 

"  What  means  the  fellow  ?  Where  are  my  servants  *  Am  I  to 
be  insulted  and  outraged  thus  in  my  own  house  with  impunity  %" 

"  Is  it  yo'  who  dares  to  use  the  words  insult  and  outrage,  while 
insult  and  outrage  of  the  deepest  kind  ase  bcin'  acted  underneath 
a  roof  which,  till  now,  has  been  the  home  of  good  and  honorable 
men  *  Insult  and  outrage  wi'  yon  innocent  face  before  you !  In- 
sult and  outrage,  while  your  very  soul  bo  filled  wi'  them  to  over- 
flowing I" 

O,  the  withering  and  crushing  effect  of  his  impetuous  words  ! 
Before  them  his  face  blanched,  and  he  loaned  for  support  again»t 
a  chair,  while  Mary,  sick  at  heart  and  reeling,  would  have  sunk 
to  the  ground,  but  that  the  strong  arm  of  John  Hardew  was 
around  her  in  an  instant,  and  he  was  supporting  her  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother.     He  seated  her  gently  before  he  proceeded  : 

"  Well  for  yo',  squire  of  Denwood  Hall,  that  this  wickedness 
be  gone  no  farther.  If  yo'  had  injured  ono  hair  of  Iter  head, 
although  wo  ha'  been  boys  together — although  we  two  drew  life 
from  the  same  bosom — although  I  have  loved  yo',  bad  as  I  knew 
yo' were, — if  yo' had  injured  her,  I  su'ld  ha'  killed  you — I  su'ld 
iia'  killed  you !" 

He  spoke  with  terrible  earnestness,  and  one  glance  at  his  dilat- 
ing eye  would  have  shown  how  much  of  dreadful  truth  there  was 
in  what  he  said.  He  would  have  killed  him — crushed  him  with  as 
little  compunction  as  lie  would  have  placed  his  foot  upon  a  viper, 
and  ended  its  hideous  powers  of  doing  further  mischief. 

"  Come,  Mary,  let  me  lead  yo'  from  this  place.  Yo'  are  in  the 
midet  of  wickedness  and  wrong.     This  man,  who  bears  upon  his 


shoulders  the  covering  of  the  lamb,  is  but  a  wolf  in  disguise.  See  ! 
— did  I  not  say  so  (" 

And  before  that  individual  was  aware  of  his  intention,  he  lifted 
the  gray  wig  from  tho  monster's  head,  and  discovered  the  wolf  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Augustus  l'uddlonob,  who  had  kindly  volun- 
teers d  for  this  occasion  only,  having,  though  gricvouslv  against 
his  own  wishes,  been  divested  of  I. is  magnificent  whiskers  and 
moustache  for  the  purpose.  That  gentleman  conceiving  his  holy 
cloth  deeply  insulted,  made  a  rapid  exitfrom  tho  room,  and  shortly 
afterwards  from  the  house  i; 

"  These  men  are  blacklegs  and  scoundrels,"  continued  he,  point- 
ing to  the  others  who  had  stood,  by  no  means  unmoved,  spectators 
of  this  singular  scene. 

To  this  charge  they  made  a  movement  of  virtuous  indignation, 
as  though  to  advance  towards  their  libeller. 

"  Yes,  do !  I'll  crack  your  crowns  wi'  as  much  ease  as  if  they 
were  so  many  filberts  I" 

John  held  in  his  hand  a  stout  cudgel,  which  he  evidently  could 
wield  with  a  masterly  grasp, — at  least  these  injured  gentlemen 
seemed  so  to  consider,  for  they  disdained  any  further  reply,  and 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  departed  Puddlcnob. 

"  Mun,  I  say  it !  there  bo  ono  o'  thy  own  sex  here,  and  she  had 
so  little  feelin'  for  her  helpless  sister  that  she  was  helpin'  and  aid- 
in'  the  guilty  wrong  that  was  about  to  be  committed." 

He  looked  towards  the  girl  who  had  helped  Mary  in  her  toilet, 
and  who  sprang  forward  fiercely  as  he  spoke. 

"  Why  should  I  warn  her  from  the  path  which  I  myself  have 
trodden — trodden  with  agony  and  tears  for  so  many  long  and 
weary  years  T  What  is  she  better  than  me  that  I  should  spare 
her'!  If  the  raising  of  a  finger  of  mine  would  have  done  it,  I 
would  not  have  lifted  it.  I  am  sorry  she  is  saved.  I  would  have 
her  loathsome  and  infectious  as  /  am,  for  /  was  once  as  pure  as 
she.  Take  her  from  here — quickly !  The  sight  of  her  is  poison 
to  me !" 

Forth  from  this  contaminated  house  they  went,  Mary  clinging 
to  him  closely — convulsively.  Sho  knew  that  in  him  only  was 
safety.  In  him  she  had  implicit  trust.  Blind  no  longer,  tho 
scales  had  fallen  from  her  eyes.  Forth  from  that  contaminated 
house. 

Hear  them  —only  listen  to  them  ! — the  chimes  hanging  in  the 
little  belfry  of  the  moss-grown  church.  "Ding-dong-dell — ding- 
dong-dell  !  Let's  be  joyful,  ding-dong-dell !  Aint  it  jolly  ?  Lit- 
tle louder !  Ding-dong  dell — ding-dong-dell !"  They  work  them- 
selves up  into  a  perfect  mania  of  jollity  and  joyfulness,  and  little 
loudcrness,  and  ding-dong-dellncss.  Ono  would  think  they  must 
grow  exhausted  with  the  intensity  of  their  mirth,  but  not  a  bit  of 
it ;  louder  and  clearer  on  the  morning  air  comes  the  refrain 
"  Ding-dong-dell !" 

The  farm-yard  dogs  begin  to  conceive  themselves  insulted,  and 
commence  a  chorus  expressive  of  defiance  and  derision.  They 
retire,  however,  from  the  combat,  perfectly  used  up,  and  silent 
from  very  hoarseness,  and  can  only  express  themselves  by  the 
means  of  a  feeble  and  imbecile  growl  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  Louder  and  clearer  on  the  morning  air  comes  the  refrain 
"Ding-dong-dell!" 

All  the  lads  and  lasses  collect  together  for  a  dance  upon  tho 
green,  and  the  fiddler  essays  almost  in  despair  the  task  of  tuning 
his  well-worn  instrument,  so  much  does  the  melody  of  the  bells 
interfere  with  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  object.  Still, 
they  keep  it  up  with  untiring  vigor  :  "  Ding-dong-dell — ding- 
dong-dell  !" 

John  Hardew  leads  his  newly-wedded  wife  from  beneath  the 
porch  of  the  moss-grown  church,  and  as  he  steps  forth,  a  proud 
and  happy  man,  the  bells  reach  tho  climax  of  their  joy,  and  tho 
echoes  of  their  cheerful  voices  may  be  heard  far  and  near  from 
valley  to  hill,  and  back  again  from  hill  to  valley,  for  miles  around. 
High  and  clear  upon  the  morning  air  the  never-tiring  "ding-dong- 
dell — ding-dong-dell  I" 


-«  -•••—»- 


Universality. — Short-sighted  people — I  mean  such  who  have 
but  narrow  conceptions,  never  extended  beyond  their  own  little 
sphere— cannot  comprehend  that  universality  of  talents  which  is 
sometimes  observable  in  one  person.  They  allow  no  solidity  in 
whatever  is  agreeable  ;  or  when  they  see  in  any  one  the  graces  of 
the  body — activity,  suppleness,  and  dexterity,  they  conclude  ho 
wants  the  endowments  of  the  mind — -judgment,  prudence,  and 
perspicacity.  Let  history  say  what  it  will,  they  will  not  believe 
that  Socrates  ever  danced. — La  Bniyere. 
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[Written  for  Ballon 's  Pictorial.] 
CHILDHOOD. 

BT    BLANCHE    DARTOISI. 

Give,  0  give  me  back  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
When  my  heart  beat  to  hope's  high  thrill ; 

0  giro  me  back  the  day«  of  my  childhood, 
Ere  my  life-path  was  crossed  with  ill ; 

When  the  star  of  my  youth  shone  gaily — 

When  the  bright  sun  lit  my  path  daily — 
When  life  glided  away — 0  merri[y — 
When  lore  lit  uiy  lifii  path  cheerily. 

Give,  O  give  me  back  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
When  the  sun  never  set  on  my  fears ; 

0  give  me  back  the  days  of  my  childhood. 
When  my  cheek  was  not  deluged  with  tears. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

BT    EMILY    B.    PAGE. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  week  in  Farmer's  Hollow — that  grand  old 
festival  to  which  so  many  of  the  unfortunate  feathered  tribe  have 
fallen  yearly  sacrifices  ever  since  the  institution  became  one  of 
general  observance — a  period  considerably  in  advance  of  my  re- 
membrance, good  reader ;  and  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer, 
there  was  no  lack  of  the  customary  provision  among  the  good 
people  of  the  Hollow — and  a  great  many  populous  roosts  were  per- 
ceptibly thinned  ;  a  great  many  fingers  were  blistered  in  the  pro- 
cess of  scalding  defunct  fowls ;  a  great  deal  of  merriment  prevailed, 
and  a  great  many  sly  jokes  and  teazing  allusions  to  anticipated 
feather-beds,  that  caused  rosy  cheeks  to  tingle  with  rosier  blushes, 
were  made  by  roguish  younger  sisters,  as  the  glossy  covering  of 
chanticleer  was  stripped  from  his  yellow  sides  and  spread  some- 
where in  the  sun  to  dry ;  a  great  many  staid  fathers  run  up  long 
bills  for  spices,  raisins,  and  other  necessary  trifles,  at  tho  village 
store ;  and  a  great  many  good  things  sprang  into  existence,  which 
delighted  juvenile  eyes,  and  caused  juvenile  palates  to  water  in 
anticipation  of  the  promised  feast. 

But  with  the  young  people — that  is,  the  self-styled  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  ranging  from  the  age  of  fourteen  upwards — these 
items  of  home  festivity  were  of  secondary  moment.  How  could 
tho  girls  confine  their  interest  to  the  probable  lightness  or  white- 
ness of  the  pastry  they  moulded  ? — or  the  probable  figure  it  would 
make  on  the  family  board,  when,  in  reality,  they  felt  a  much  great- 
er degree  of  anxiety  with  regard  to  their  own  appearance  on  a  cer- 
tain evening  not  far  distant  1  And  how  could  the  beaux  dispose 
their  minds  to  the  sober  contemplation  of  a  quiet  fireside  gathering, 
when  another,  of  a  much  more  brilliant  character,  kept  saucily  in- 
truding itself  upon  their  imagination  * 

But  this  abstracted  state  of  feeling  was  at  once  made  plain,  when 
it  became  known  that  extraordinary  preparations  were  going  for- 
ward for  a  grand  union  ball,  to  take  place  the  night  preceding  the 
customary  Thursday  appointed  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  as 
a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

What  a  flutter  of  excitement  did  this  give  rise  to  1  What  a 
tumbling  of  ribbons  in  the  seven  by  nine  shop  of  the  little  milliner ! 
What  a  putting  on  and  off,  experimentally,  of  fancy  slippers,  both 
masculine  and  feminine,  at  the  sign  of  the  golden  boot  opposite ! 
In  what  mysterious  knots  the  young  men  collected  in  the  tavern- 
porch,  wearing  very  anxious,  business-like  face  ,  '  king  very  rap- 
idly and  in  very  loud  whispers ;  and  then  suddenly  dispersing,  and 
betaking  themselves  in  various  directions,  with  as  much  conse- 
quential haste  and  bustle  as  though  bent  on  an  official  embassy  of 
vital  importance  to  the  state. 

O,  what  an  eventful  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Farmer's  Hollow ! 
What  a  fever  of  doubt  prevailed  as  to  who  would  invite  who,  and 
who  would  accept  who's  escort ;  and  what  a  universal  feeling  of 
pleasure  succeeded,  as  all  these  doubts  were  happily  resolved,  and 
tho  temporary  partnerships  satisfactorily  adjusted.  All,  indeed, 
but  one !  One  still  remained  unmated,  although  not  uninvited — 
and  she  the  prettiest  girl,  and  quite  the  belle  of  the  Hollow.  Many 
an  aspiring  gallant  had  dashed  over  the  intervening  mile  between 
the  village  and  her  sunny  hillside  home,  to  solicit  the  honor  of  her 
company  at  the  ball ;  but  each  was  forced  to  return  with  the  same 
success,  or  rather  the  same  disappointment,  to  meet  the  laugh  of 
his  companions,  and  join  in  the  general  wonder  as  to  whether 
pretty  Helen  Smith  was  really  going  to  do  so  silly  a  thing  as  to 
stay  at  home  on  the  night  of  the  ball,  or  whether  she  had  been  pre- 
viously secured  by  some  manceuvering  rival,  of  whom  they  were 
yet  ignorant,  but  upon  whose  imaginary  head  they  vowed  tremen- 
dous vengeance ! 

Meanwhile  the  charming  object  of  all  this  bootless  speculation 
maintained  a  provoking  silence  as  regarded  her  intentions  for  the 
momentous  evening,  and  continued  to  assist  her  mother  in  the 
customary  household  duties  much  in  the  same  way  as  if  there  had 
been  no  ball  in  contemplation ;  save  that  she  now  and  then  paused 
in  her  work,  and  shading  the  faint  November  sunlight  from  her 
eyes,  looked  inquiringly  down  the  long  pleasant  road  leading  to 
the  village,  wondering  secretly  why  a  certain  somebody  need  be  so 
rery  remiss  in  paying  her  the  compliments  of  the  occasion,  and 
presenting  the  important  invitation — which  she  half  resolved  to 
refuse,  in  punishment  for  his  neglect ! 

Kxtreme  curiosity  prevailed  in  the  family  circle  of  the  Smiths, 
as  to  what  disposition  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  would  pro- 
bably make  of  herself  on  the  night  in  question;  and  a  great  many 
doubts,  and  a  great  many  conflicting  opinions  were  expressed. 
But  when  it  fell  out  that  a  trio  of  the  young  Smiths  (determined 
spirits!)  having  assumed  the  liberty  of  inspecting  the  young  lady's 


wardrobe,  bounced  down  stairs  with  a  shout,  and  announced  the 
important  discovery  that  "  Nelly's  white  gown  was  spread  out  on 
the  spare  bed  in  the  north  chamber,"  it  became  at  once  the  general 
conviction  that  Nelly  designed  going — but  how,  or  with  whom, 
was  a  mystery  which  defied  the  research  of  even  the  indefatigable 
juvenile  trio. 

As  might  be  conjectured,  Helen  herself  felt  intensely  uncomfort- 
able under  the  fire  of  so  many  inquiring  eyes — and  the  more  so, 
as  day  after  day  wore  away,  and  she  was  still  looking  vainly 
down  the  long  road  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

At  last,  as  the  eventful  time  waxed  near  at  hand,  she  ceased  her 
unrewarded  watch,  and  mounting  the  broad  worn  stairs  to  the 
chamber  above,  sadly  surveyed  the  simple  yet  tasteful  preparations, 
which  she  had  been  so  happy  in  making,  now  wasted  !  Of  what 
use  now  was  the  pretty  dotted  muslin,  so  white  and  so  nicely 
smoothed  ; — or  the  new  light  boots,  with  their  shiny  tips ; — or  the 
delicate  satin  ribbon,  glossy  and  rustling,  and  terminating  at  cither 
end  in  the  slightest  perceptible  curl,  betokening  its  recent  release 
from  tho  block,  and  which  she  held  for  a  moment  over  her  hand, 
and  saw  it  ripple  down,  like  a  stream  of  light,  to  her  feet.  This 
was  his  gift,  which  she  would  have  worn  for  his  sake — alas  !  and  a 
bright  round  tear,  looking  like  a  liquid  diamond,  glanced  down  its 
glistening  length  as  she  folded  the  cherished  trifle  away,  and  then 
quickly  withdrew  it,  and  placed  it  again  in  contrast  with  the  snowy 
muslin  skirt.  "  Yes,  it  would  be  very  pretty,"  she  said,  with  a 
half  sad  smile,  "no  one  need  know  it  was  not  so  intended  at  first." 

She  had  suddenly  decided  that  Sarah — who  was  two  and  a  half 
years  youngor  than  herself,  just  turned  fifteen,  and  was  now  going 
wild  with  delight  at  the  anticipation  of  her  first  coming  out — could 
be  very  becomingly  arrayed  in  the  toilet  designed  for  herself.  It 
suited  her  fresh  complexion  perfectly,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
few  sprays  of  scented  oak  plant  in  her  brown  hair,  she  would  look 
charmingly  for  her  first  appearance. 

Pleasing  herself  with  this  plan,  and  the  anticipation  of  Sarah's 
surprise,  she  tried  to  forget  her  own  disappointment,  and  believe 
that  the  neglect  of  the  favored  expected  arose  from  some  unavoid- 
able cause ;  but  a  thousand  miserable  suspicions  would  keep  whis- 
pering that  nothing  stronger  than  his  own  will  had  detained  him, 
and  cruelly  hinted  that  possibly  his  attentions  were  more  agreeably 
bestowed  elsewhere.  All  this  served  still  more  to  torment  and 
distract  her ;  and  when,  on  the  following  morning,  a  messenger 
came  at  foaming  speed  from  a  neighboring  town,  to  announce  tho 
violent  illness  of  a  distant  family  relation,  which  resulted  in  the 
immediate  setting  off  of  the  respective  heads  of  the  family  for  the 
scene  of  distress,  she  watched  their  welcome  departure  with  a  sen- 
sation of  relief,  and  a  feeling  that  there  were  now  four  eyes  less  to 
detect  the  slightest  variation  of  countenance,  and  a  corresponding 
deficit  of  two  distinct  minds  to  draw  their  own  inferences  there- 
from. And  she  set  about  her  daily  duties,  satisfied  that  she  could 
indulge  in  tho  luxury  of  wretchedness  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
unembarrassed  by  parental  scrutiny. 

But  this  indulgence  was  speedily  rendered  unnecessary.  A  sud- 
den sunbeam  burst  upon  her  from  an  unexpected  quarter ;  no  less 
a  comfortor  than  little  Dicky,  busy  in  a  corner  with  a  miniature 
kite,  rose  up  to  apply  the  balm  of  healing. 

"  Nelly,"  he  commenced  smartly,  forsaking  his  play  and  sidling 
up  to  the  table  at  which  she  was  busy,  "  you  can't  guess  what 
Tommy  Fields  told  me  about  you,  when  I  see  him  down  to  the 
village  yesterday  !"  Here  he  paused,  with  a  wise  look,  savoring 
of  defiance ;  but  finding  Nelly  manifested  no  inclination  to  "  guess," 
he  proceeded  with  annoying  good  nature  to  unfold  Tommy  Field's 
remark,  to  the  effect  that  "  everybody  "  (meaning  his  big  brother, 
who  was  somewhat  moved  by  the  spirit  of  pique  in  consequence  of 
Miss  Smith's  having  declined  his  gallantry)  "said  that  nothin' 
kep'  her  from  goin'  to  the  ball,  only  cause  Phil  Kider  didn't  hap- 
pen to  be  at  home  to  ask  her." 

"  Where  is  he  gone  t"  asked  Nelly,  quickly,  without  any  regard 
to  the  scandalous  charge,  and  in  a  tone,  which,  though  meant  to 
be  indifferent,  betrayed  her  surprise  and  anxiety  to  even  the  inex- 
perienced ears  of  Dicky. 

"  What  makes  you  blush  so,  Nelly?"  demanded  that  observing 
young  gentleman,  with  a  great  deal  of  juvenile  archness ;  and  be- 
ing sufficiently  penetrating  to  perceive  that  the  information  of 
which  he  stood  possessed  was  of  some  importance,  bravely  refused 
to  be  entreated,  until  persuasion,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  large  lump 
of  sugar  prevailed,  and  Helen  learned  to  her  happy  amazement 
that  the  tardy  gallant,  whose  non-appearance  had  resulted  in  so 
much  waste  of  feeling,  had  been  absent  nearly  three  weeks  on 
business  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State. 

How  light  seemed  the  burden  of  Helen's  labor  that  day ;  and 
what  a  flood  of  sunshine  filled  the  room,  and  rested  on  the  air 
without.  How  soon  the  night  shut  down,  and  so  busy  had  the 
whole  day  been,  that  Helen's  short,  soft  curls  had  not  once  felt 
the  smoothing  influence  of  comb  or  brush,  but  clung  in  tangled 
masses  around  her  Hebe  forehead ;  and  the  faded  bombazine  and 
long  white  work-apron  had  not  as  usual  given  place  to  the  neat 
afternoon  print  and  becoming  collar — and  as  she  stole  a  peep  into 
her  unflattering  glass,  she  felt  that,  above  all  other  things,  she 
should  dislike  to  have  the  handsome  eyes  of  a  certain  Phil  behold 
her  unpromising  appearance !  But  resolving  soon  to  find  time 
for  improvement,  she  resumed  her  work,  and  had  become  well  ab- 
sorbed in  the  preparation  of  a  delicious  turkey  dressing,  when  she 
caught  the  sound  of  a  slight  bustle  in  the  yard,  and  shortly  after, 
as  in  the  case  of  'Zekiol's  Huldy, 

"  She  heerd  a  foot,  and  knowed  it,  tu, 
A-raspm1  on  the  scraper; 
All  na)  s  tu  once  her  feelings  flew, 
JLike  sparks  ia  burnt  up  paper!'' 

In  another  moment  she  would  stand  confronted  by  the  very  one  of 
all  others  she  would  have  wished  to  avoid  ! 

But  was  there  no  means  of  retreat?     Sho  could  not  fly  to  her 


chamber;  for  to  gain  the  staircase,  she  must  cross  the  identical 
entry  that  even  now  contained  the  enemy !  In  this  extremity  she 
fled  for  shelter  to  the  only  attainable  covert,  the  door  of  the  cellar, 
and  had  just  time  to  close  it  after  her,  when  she  heard  the  pleasant 
exchange  of  good  evenings  that  followed  the  entrance  of  the  visitor. 

"Ah,"  was  the  internal  thought  of  her  wicked  brother  Nathan, 
as  he  saw  her  vanish  into  voluntary  exile,  "I'll  pay  you  off  a  great 
many  unsettled  scores  before  you  escape  from  that  trap,  Miss 
Nelly !"  And  the  memory  of  several  occasions  when  he  had  found 
himself  mysteriously  fastened  out  on  the  coldest  of  the  midwinter 
nights ;  the  thought  of  the  intruding  chairs  purposely  set  as  stum- 
bling blocks  in  his  way  up  stairs  when  obliged  to  grope  in  the 
dark,  because  somebody  had  maliciously  misplaced  the  candle- 
box — together  with  the  stinging  recollection  of  sundry  pins  cun- 
ningly introduced  into  his  coat-tails,  causing  him  for  a  while  to 
suppose  the  sofa  of  the  lady  on  whom  he  called  was  stuffed  with 
needles,  and  that  every  unlucky  chair  on  which  he  essayed  to  sit 
concealed  a  minute  but  terribly  effective  instrument  of  torture, 
thereby  making  himself  very  ridiculous  in  the  lady's  estimation, 
by  suddenly  bouncing  up,  as  if  in  obedience  to  unseen  wires,  a  la 
pupptt,  at  each  successive  sitting  down.  All  these  indignities, 
passing  in  review  before  the  mind  of  the  injured  Nathan,  detracted 
nothing  from  the  zest  of  his  determination ;  and  accordingly,  medi- 
tating profoundly  that  a  fire  in  the  parlor  could  only  be  produced 
by  immense  backlogs  and  foresticks,  which  only  he  could  split  and 
prepare,  he  resolved  to  be  deaf  to  Sarah's  beseeching  looks, 
glances  in  the  direction  of  the  cellar  door,  and  final  verbal  state- 
ment of  her  desire,  and  to  declare,  in  a  vastly  good-natured  way, 
that  "  there  was  no  need  of  another  fire — Phil  was  very  comfortable 
as  he  was,"  which  would,  of  course,  be  warmly  seconded  by  their 
courteous  guest,  who  wotdd  consequently  remain  in  the  kitchen, 
and  Nelly,  as  an  inevitable  result,  down  cellar ! 

Meanwhile,  Nelly  was  seized  with  horror,  when,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  for  Miss  Helen,  she  heard  her  brother's  polite  rejoinder 
that  she  was  "  somewhere  about  the  house,  and  would  probably 
be  in  soon — she  knows  of  your  coming,  I  believe;  doesn't  she, 
Sarah  ?"  elevating  his  eyebrows  interrogatively  upon  that  young 
lady !  Thus  appealed  to,  poor  Sarah  could  only  gasp  a  faint 
"  yes,"  and  wonder  within  herself  what  Nathan  proposed  to  do 
next ;  something  was  in  contemplation — she  could  see  it  in  his  eyes. 

Nathan  himself  was  at  no  snch  loss ;  he  carried  forward  his  de- 
termination to  the  very  letter !  There  was  no  fire  in  the  parlor, 
in  spite  of  Sarah's  despair,  and  he  addressed  himself  immediately 
to  the  entertainment  of  his  visitor,  forcing  him  to  talk  upon  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  which  it  was  apparent  possessed  no  in- 
terest in  his  eyes,  but  which  it  pleased  his  amiable  host  not  to 
observe.  Mr.  Philip  evidently  sat  upon  figurative  pins  of  quite  as 
excruciating  a  nature  as  the  real  ones  of  Nathan's  memory  !  His 
growing  impatience  manifested  itself  in  frequent  fidgetings  of  his 
watch-chain,  and  his  reflections  certainly  were  not  the  pleasantcst. 

If  Helen  was  really  at  home,  and  knew  of  his  presence,  why 
didn't  she  appear  ?  It  seemed  to  him  nothing  less  than  a  case  of 
intended  slight ;  he  felt  that  it  was  folly  to  remain  longer,  and  was 
a  dozen  times  on  the  point  of  rising,  but  Nathan  contrived  to  de- 
tain him,  without  appearing  to  notice  tho  movement — and  at  last, 
not  wishing  to  appear  disconcerted  by  this  singular  treatment  of 
the  lady's,  he  determined  to  "  make  an  evening  of  it,"  which  he 
did,  to  Helen's  intense  agony,  who  was  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
passeth  conception — vexation,  regret,  alarm  and  mortification  pro- 
dominating  by  turns.  Indignation  for  her  graceless  brother  stood 
decidedly  in  the  ascendant,  however ;  and  what  dire  plans  of  retali- 
ation were  concocted  and  matured  in  that  shiny,  unkempt  head  of 
hers,  no  one  knew  better  than  herself,  as  shivering  with  the  damp 
atmosphere,  she  muffled  herself  partially  in  a  dilapidated  garment 
which  hung  near  at  hand,  and  crouched  down  by  the  door. 

Meantime  the  fire  in  the  old-fashioned  chimney  waxed  fiercer 
and  higher,  and  radiating  powerfully  in  the  direction  of  the  tor- 
tured visitor,  rendered  him  externally  as  uncomfortable  as  he  was 
already  miserable  in  mind.  Successive  backward  movements  of 
his  chair  contributed  sparingly  to  his  relief!  His  face  became  very 
red,  and  he  applied  his  handkerchief  nervously  to  his  reeking  brow. 

"  Warm,  Phil  ?"  demanded  the  incorrigible  Nathan,  concluding 
a  very  funny  story,  and  abandoning  the  poker,  with  which  he  had 
been  accompanying  himself  upon  the  blazing  logs  ;  "  might  open 
the  door — that  perhaps,"  pointing  to  the  fatal  cellar  door,  near 
which  the  victim,  in  his  violent  retrograde  movements,  had  arrived. 
Phil  clutched  at  this  merciful  suggestion  as  his  only  chance  of 
escape  from  suffocation,  and  sprang  upon  tho  indicated  door,  but 
immediately  staggered  back  aghast,  as  a  spectral  figure  in  dirty 
white  tumbled  forward  into  his  arms  !  Poor  Nelly,  tired  and 
chilled,  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  topmost  stair,  with  her  head  against 
the  treacherous  door,  and  awoke  in  the  embrace  of  her  lover. 

There  was  one  suppressed  exclamation  from  the  convulsed  circle 
of  Smiths,  among  whom,  hewever,  there  appeared  to  exist  great 
unanimity  with  regard  to  the  time  of  retiring,  for,  on  the  instant, 
the  room  was  deserted  by  all  but  the  solitary  pair  by  the  cellar 
door ;  but  a  close  observer  might  have  detected  a  row  of  faces 
ranged  up  and  down  a  very  narrow  aperture  of  the  door  which 
assisted  their  retreat,  and  a  quick  ear  might  have  caught  a  sound 
of  a  great  many  sniothcred  whispers  and  snickers  in  a  great  variety 
of  intonations  ! 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  Sarah  did  not  make  her  first 
appearance  in  the  dotted  muslin  and  silver  ribbon,  as  had  been 
contemplated ;  or  that  pretty  Helen  Smith  did  no  such  silly  thing 
as  to  stay  at  homo  on  the  night  of  the  ball.  But  we  know  it  will 
be  gratifying  to  all  our  sentimental  friends  to  learn  that  the  next 
tim«  St.  Nicholas  perched  on  the  great  cbi»nney-top  of  the  hillside 
home,  his  happy  old  ears  were  greeted  by  the  merry  sound  of  a 
gay  wedding-party  below — but  who  Hymen  the  sportsman  Boosed 
that  night,  we  leave  oar  acute  reader  to  guess  ! 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 
TO  ANfllE. 

BY     WILLIE     E.     FABOR. 

Sing  who  may,  of  gold  or  glory, 
Miner's  meed  or  warrior's  dream; 

I  will  weave  a  fairer  story, 
I  will  choose  a  purer  theme. 

Pen  who  may,  a  sounding  sonnet, 

Heavy  in  its  stateliness, 
Laying  rules  of  rhyme  upon  it 

Till  it  lose  its  loveliness; 

I  will  w.ikc  a  random  measure, 
I  will  touch  a  truer  string; 

And  perhaps  u  purer  pleasure 
To  the  pleading  spirit  bring. 

Angle!  laughing,  blue-eyed  maiden, 
Fills  the  tenor  of  my  song; 

May  her  years  with  bliss  be  laden, 
As  they  swiftly  glide  along. 

In  the  flush  of  woman's  promise, 
Angel  could  not  be  more  fiir; 

And  the  praiw  she  winneth  from  ua 
Rise*  inceuse-like  in  air. 

All  that's  pure  and  all  that's  holy, 
Cluster  round  one  loving  shrine; 

Those  who  worship,  there  bend  low, — 
To  their  worship  I  add  miue. 

Youth  is  fair,  yet  youth  is  fleeting, 
Time  is  now  surnamed  the  Bold; 

But  I  send  her  this  sweet  greeting : 
True  hearts  never  can  grow  old. 

Change  may  come  and  bitter  trial, 
But  life's  gold  La  thus  refined. 

And  the  stream  from  sorrow's  vial 
Falls  upon  a  chastened  mind. 

As  we  tread  the  path  of  duty, 
Thoughts  of  dear  oues  fill  the  soul, 

And  a  form  of  grace  and  beauty 
Points  us  to  life's  distant  goal. 

Then  wo  fancy  angel  pinions 
Flutter  round  us  as  we  go; 

Coming  from  those  fair  dominions, 
In  their  robes  as  white  as  snow. 

Angiet  take  this  simple  token, 
Poor,  perhaps,  to  give  to  thee ; 

But,  when  names  beloved  arc  spoken, 
Angie,  then — remember  me. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial. J 

THE    MONOMANIAC. 

A  SCBAF   FBOH  A  PHYSICIAN'S   DIAEY. 


BT    SYLVAN'US    COBB,  JB. 

During  the  summer  of  1849  I  was  in  the  western  country, 
whither  I  had  gone  merely  for  recreation  and  to  escape  for  a  sea- 
son the  wearying  duties  of  my  profession.  I  reached  Louisville, 
Ky.,  towards  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  there  I  meant  to  remain 
some  time. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  room  one  morning,  enjoying  my  newspaper 
and  cigar,  when  one  of  the  servants  of  the  hotel  informed  me  that 
there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  office  who  wished  to  see  me  very 
much.  I  asked  his  name,  and  then  the  fellow  remembered  that 
he  had  the  visitor's  card.  I  took  it  and  read,  in  a  neat,  copper- 
plate impression,  "  Philip  Severns,  M.  D."  I  directed  the 
messenger  to  see  the  doctor  up  ;  and  ere  long  afterwards  the  gen- 
tleman entered.  He  was  a  stout,  good-looking  man,  past  forty, 
and  looked  "  every  inch  the  doctor." 

"  This  is  Doctor  Belknap,  I  believe,"  ho  said,  bowing  with  a 
warm  smile  upon  his  face. 

"  It  is,"  said  I ;  and  in  a  few  moments  more  we  wcro  engaged 
in  just  such  conversation  as  might  be  holden  between  friends  of 
years  standing. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  after  wo  had  rattled  away  for  some  fifteen 
minutes  or  so,  "  I  have  come  to  obtain  your  professional  assist- 
ance. You  have  probably  had  some  cases  of  insanity  to  deal  with 
in  the  course  of  your  practice  ?" 

"  A  very  few,"  I  told  him. 

"But  you  are  willing  to  help  me  if  you  cant" 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  the  ease  is  here  :  just  in  the  edge  of  the  adjoining  county 
lives  a  wealthy  planter  by  the  name  of  Landear.  He  is  one  of  our 
first  men,  and  much  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  But  lately 
he  has  met  with  a  strange  and  sad  misfortune.  He  presents  one 
of  the  most  curious  cases  of  monomania  that  I  ever  heard  of.  For 
many  years  he  ha*  been  in  the  habit  of  going  off  at  certain  seasons 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  bears.  Last  spring  he  went,  and  dur- 
ing one  of  his  hunting  excursions  ho  was  attacked  by  an  old  she 
bear,  that  got  him  down,  and  would  have  killed  him  had  not  timely 
assistance  arrived.  The  bear  was  killed,  and  Landear  was  picked 
up  insensible  and  carried  to  the  camp.  When  he  revived  he 
seemed  sad  and  melancholy,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
should  not  live  long,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  carried  home  at 
once.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and  when  ho  reached 
home  I  was  sent  for.  I  found  him  with  a  very  slight  fever,  and  a 
contusion  upon  the  side  of  the  head.  But  the  .skull  was  not  in- 
jured at  all,  and  I  soon  made  up  my  mind  that  he  was  suffering 
more  from  the  effects  of  the  shock  upon  his  mind  than  from  any 


physical  effect.  1  found  that  ho  shuddered  fearfully  when  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bear  was  mentioned,  lie  had  given  himself  up  as  a 
dead  man  before  the  succor  arrived,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  dwell 
upon  that  one  moment  when  the  mad  beast  stood  over  him  ready 
to  devour  him.  I  gave  such  medicine  as  I  knew  would  very  soon 
relieve  him  of  all  physical  difficulty,  and  then  took  my  leave,  hav- 
ing, among  other  directions,  cautioned  the  family  against  speak- 
ing about  the  bear  in  bis  presence. 

"  When  I  next  heard  from  him  his  son  came  to  my  office — it 
was  about  a  week  after  my  visit — and  informed  me  that  his  father 
was  crazy  as  could  be — that  he  tried  to  kill  everybody  that  came 
near  him  ;  and  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  negroes  they  had  got 
him  bound.  I  hastened  off  at  once,  and  found  Landear  in  the 
most  confirmed  state  of  monomania.  He  begged  of  me  not  to 
come  near  him,  for  he  assured  me  he  should  cat  me  if  I  did.  He 
swore  that  he  was  a  bear!  I  conversed  with  him  a  long  time,  and 
found  him  perfectly  rational  on  all  other  points.  Ho  conversed 
freely,  but  that  one  idea  clung  to  him.  He  would  growl  and 
glare,  and  ask  me  to  look  at  his  claws,  imagining  that  his  fingers 
were  real  claws. 

"  .Since  then  I  have  done  all  that  lay  in  my  power.  I  have  re- 
sorted to  all  kinds  of  pleasant  stratagems  that  I  could  think  of, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  poor  man  still  suffered,  and  he  seemed 
to  grow  weak  and  faint  in  body,  but  savage  and  ungovernable  in 
disposition.  lie  will  have  raw  meat  to  cat,  and  ho  tries  to  scratch 
and  bite  every  one  who  approaches  him.  Now  what  can  be  done  !" 
"  Does  he  state  any  cause  for  his  having  been  turned  into  a 
bear?"  I  asked. 

"  Why,"  returned  Scverns,  "  he  imagines  he  was  killed  in  the 
forest,  and  that  they  made  a  mistake  and  brought  the  bear  home." 
I   pondered  a  while,  and  then  informed  my  visitor  that  I  could 
think  of  but  one  plan ;  and  that  was  to  kill  him. 
"Kill  him?" 

"  Yes— just  enough  so  that  he  shall  think  so." 
"  Ah,  yes — now  1  seo." 

I  threw  aside  my  paper,  and  entered  at  once  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  subject ;  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  we  had  the 
plan  all  laid.  I  asked  Scverns  if  there  was  a  stuffed  bear-skin  in 
the  place,  and  he  informed  me  that  ho  had  one  himself — one  that 
Landear  had  stuffed  and  given  him. 

We  went  at  once  to  Sevcrns's  dwelling,  and  there  I  found  a  bear 
as  natural  as  life.  We  put  the  effigy  into  a  covered  wagon,  and 
then  started  for  Bullit  county,  the  residence  of  Landear  being 
about  fifteen  miles  distant.  I  found  the  estate  to  be  a  noble  one, 
and  everything  around  betokened  wealth  and  refinement.  We 
called  such  members  of  the  family  as  we  wished  to  assist  us,  and 
explained  to  them  what  we  desired  to  do.  They  entered  into  the 
arrangement  with  much  zeal,  and  I  soon  found  that  Sevcrns  had 
been  telling  them  that  I  was  something  extra  in  the  way  of  attend- 
ing to  such  cases. 

Wo  had  the  representative  bear  taken  into  tho  house,  where  it 
would  be  handy,  and  then  Landear's  son — a  young  man  about 
one-and-twenty — went  around  so  as  to  enter  his  father's  room  by 
a  door  directly  back  of  the  place  where  the  ill-fated  man  sat.  I 
then  took  a  gun  loaded  with  a  heavy  charge  of  powder  and  wad- 
ding only,  and  after  this  we  started  for  the  room  where  tho  patient 
was  confined. 

I  found  George  Landear  to  be  a  stout,  noble-looking  man,  not 
far  from  fifty  years  old,  but  palo  and  haggard  now.  He  was  sit- 
ting in  a  great,  stout  arm-chair,  with  straps  passing  around  his 
legs,  breast,  arms  and  head,  and  thus  confined. 

"  Mercy  I"  I  cried,  assuming  as  frightened  a  tone  and  look  as 
possible,  "  why  do  you  keep  this  bear  here  ?  He'll  bite  somebody  I" 
Upon  this  the  monomaniac  began  to  growl  and  gnash  his  teeth. 
"  Hold !"  I  cried,  coming  nearer  to  the  poor  man,  and  holding 
up  my  hands  in  astonishment.  "  This  ferocious  beast  has  killed  a 
man.  If  we  kill  him  now,  tho  man  he  slew  will  be  restored. 
Stand  back  !  Let  me  kill  him  !  I'll  shoot  him  through  the  head  !" 
With  these  words  I  raised  my  gun  and  aimed  it  at  the  man's 
face.  He  glared  at  me  furiously,  and  seemed  anxious  to  reach 
me.  He  growled  louder  than  ever  before,  and  his  teeth  gnashed 
in  rage.  With  a  quick,  slight  movement,  I  raised  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  and  fired.  The  report  was  deafening,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  smoke.  The  young  man,  who  had  stood  prepared,  im- 
mediately hurled  his  father's  chair  over  backwards,  and  then  threw 
a  thick  quilt  over  him.  While  one  party  brought  in  tho  stuffed 
bear,  and  poured  a  lot  of  dark  red  fluid,  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
over  the  floor,  Severns  and  myself  cut  the  straps  that  bound  tho 
monomaniac,  and  dragging  him  away, we  put  the  bear  in  his  place. 

Landear  was  now  lifted  to  another  chair,  but  it  was  some  mo- 
ments ere  lie  eame  to  himself.  When  tho  return  of  perfect  con- 
sciousness was  apparent,  Sevcrns  was  ready  for  him. 

"  My  dear  Landear,"  he  cried,  starting  forward  and  grasping 
tho  planter's  hand  with  every  appearance  of  astonishment  and  de- 
light, " where  have  you  been?  What  has  been  the  matter  with 
you  !  Just  look  there,  sir !  Look  and  see  what  we  found  in  your 
chair.     For  mercy's  sake,  look  !" 

Landear  turned  his  gaze  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  there 
he  saw  the  big  chair  overturned,  a  huge  bear  bound  to  it  all 
bloody  and  dead,  and  the  purple  tide  of  brute  life  standing  in 
pools  upon  the  floor. 

"  Wasn't  I  in  that  chair?"  he  whispered,  shuddering  fearfully. 

"  I  don't  know  where  you  were,"  returned  Severns.  "  We  were 
determined  to  shoot  the  bear,  for  we  knew  that  some  wicked  spirit 
held  you  away  from  us  while  that  bear  was  here." 

Then  the  doctor  turned  to  those  who  stood  around,  and  ordered 
them  to  drag  the  bear  away.  The  order  was  quickly  obeyed. 
Two  men  seized  the  animal  by  the  hind  legs  and  dragged  him  off, 
and  Landear  gazed  fixedly  upon  the  wide  trail  of  blood  that  was 
It  ft  behind. 


"  There !"  shouted  Sevcrns,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed, 
"you  are  safe  now,  my  dear  friend.  The  accursed  beast  can  hold 
power  over  you  no  more.     Thank  God,  he  is  killed  at  last !" 

Slowly  Landear  seemed  to  awake  to  a  sense  of  things  about 
him.  He  raised  his  eyes  from  the  trail  of  seeming  blood,  and 
gazed  info  the  face  of  his  physician. 

"  Doctor  Severns,"  lie  said,  in  a  hoarse,  whispering  tone,  "  are 
you  sure  the  bear  is  dead  i" 

"  Most  certainly,  sir,"  Sevcrns  replied  ;  "  the  hall  went  directly 
through  tho  heart.     You  have  no  more  to  fear  " 

Landear  placed  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  after  remaining  so  for 
foine  moments,  he  attempted  to  rise  ;  but  his  strength  failed  him, 
and  he  would  have  sunk  to  the  floor  had  not  Severn:  caught  him. 
I  advised  that  he  should  bo  conducted  to  his  bed  at  once,  and  the 
advice  was  followed.  We  prescribed  such  restoratives  as  we 
thought  his  system  would  bear,  and  then  took  our  leave,  promising 
to  call  again  ou  the  next  day. 

It  was  a  week  before  I  went  out  sgain,  though  Sevcrns  had 
been  nearly  every  dwy.  At  that  time  I  found  Landear  up  and 
dressed,  and  looking  very  well.  The  tears  ran  down  his  checks 
in  copious  streams  as  he  blessed  me  for  the  service  I  had  rendered 
him.  Of  course  I  dared  not  then  undeceive  him,  so  I  professed 
to  have  done  a  real  service  to  him  by  really  shooting  the  bear. 

Before  I  left  Louisville  I  received  a  handsome  sum  of  gold  from 
the  younger  Landear,  and  as  I  knew  they  were  amply  able  I  kept 
it. 

Six  years  afterwards  I  visited  Louisville  again.  I  found  Dr. 
Severns,  and  together  we  went  out  to  see  Mr.  Landear.  He  was 
now  stout  and  strong  once  more,  and  the  stern  power  of  intellect 
was  his  again.  He  thanked  mo  again — this  time  earnestly  and 
frankly — and  then  we  sat  down  to  a  social  chat. 

Even  now  Landear  could  hardly  realize  that  he  had  not  once 
been  a  bear,  and  suffered  all  that  he  then  imagined.  The  whole 
scene  of  his  monomania  was  fixed  in  his  memory ;  ho  could  re- 
member every  feeling  he  then  experienced,  even  to  the  moment 
when  I  aimed  the  gun  at  him. 

"It  is  very  strange,"  he  explained  to  me,  "  very  strange ;  but 
yet  of  courso  I  understand  it  all.  When  I  trust  to  my  memory, 
it  really  seems  as  though  all  those  tilings  were  realities — just  as  a 
vivid  dream  seems  to  you.  I  remember  when  you  came  in  with 
the  gun,  and  when  you  cried  out  in  affright  about  the  bear.  Then 
I  uxis  a  bear!  Even  now  I  cannot  force  my  mind  to  a  single  idea 
of  anything  connected  with  my  person  at  that  time  but  the  body — 
hair,  claws,  appetite,  and  all — of  a  huge  bear.  I  remember  your 
aiming  at  me — and  your  firing.  Then  I  fell  over,  and  I  thought  I 
was  dead.  When  I  came  to,  and  saw  tho  bloody  floor  and  tho 
dead  bear,  and  remembered  what  you  had  said  before  you  fired,  I 
knew  I  was  a  man.  My  mind  was  changed  as  if  by  magic.  I 
believed  then  that  I  had  been  in  that  bear — that  my  soul  had  ani- 
mated him;  but  that  the  moment  ho  was  shot,  and  his  animal  life 
gone,  my  soul  came  out  from  its  confinement,  and  my  body  had 
returned  to  me." 
•    "And  docs  it  appear  the  same  to  you  now  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.     "  Let  me  explain  :  When  you  wake  up  out 
of  a  sleep,  and  remember  a  very  vivid  dream  you  may  have  had,  it 
is  just  as  plain  to  you  as  though  it  was  real." 
"  Of  course,"  said  I. 

"  Well,"  ho  added,  "  tho  scenes  of  that  season  of  monomania 
are  not  only  fixed  as  a  dream,  but  they  have  all  the  accompani- 
ments of  reality.  Of  course  my  reason  tells  me  that  'twas  all 
imaginary,  but  my  memory  will  hold  all  the  horrors  of  those  dark 
hours ;  and  though  I  know  I  have  never  been  anything  but  a 
human  being,  yet  !  fiiel,  in  every  respect  of  experience,  that  for 
long,  long  weeks  I  was  a  mad,  raving  bear.  I  have  tried  very 
hard — even  to  hours  of  study — to  remember  some  incident,  or  mo- 
ment of  thought,  during  that  monomania  which  had  some  connec- 
tion with  myself  as  a  human  being,  but  I  never  can  do  it.  I  can 
only  see  a  huge  beast,  confined  in  a  chair,  eager  to  cat  men, 
women  and  children." 

I  remained  a  week  with  the  noble-hearted  planter,  and  then  I 
went  my  way.  I  hear  from  him  often  now.  He  is  well,  and  firm 
in  mind,  and  has  no  fears  of  any  more  monomania.  But  be  sure 
ho  has  not  been  bear-hunting  since  that  eventful  season. 


DIAMONDS. 

During  a  recent  lecture  on  mineralogy,  at  the  Truro  institution, 
Captain  Mahmond,  as  an  instance  of  the  practical  importance  of 
being  able  to  ascertain  the  scale  of  hardness  of  minerals,  related  a 
circumstance  that  occurred  to  a  gold  digger.  This  man,  when 
working  at  the  diggings,  found  a  rock  crystal,  and  thinking  it  was 
a  large  diamond,  he  immediately  left  his  work  and  went  home. 
He  invited  a  friend  to  take  tea  with  him,  and  produced  the  sup- 
posed diamond  on  the  tea-table  ;  his  friend  offered  $1000  for  it, 
which  the  digger  refused  to  take.  He  made  his  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  arriving  in  London  went  to  a  mineral  dealer,  and 
offered  him  the  precious  stoue  for  sale.  The  dealer,  however,  on 
trying  its  hardness,  found  that  it  was  only  common  quartz ;  and 
after  convincing  the  digger  of  his  mistake,  he  gave  him  a  few  sibl- 
ings for  it,  on  account  of  its  beauty. — New  York  Trtbune. 


RIGID  NOTIONS  OF  DUTY. 

A  soldier  on  duty  at  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  was  burnt  a  few  years  ago,  was  stationed  and  had  been 
forgotten  in  one  suite  of  apartments  that  was  in  flames.  A  Greek 
priest  was  the  last  person  to  rush  through  the  burning  rooms,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  bis  life,  to  save  a  ei u.itix  in  a  chapel ;  and 
returning,  he  was  hailed  by  the  sentry,  who  must  in  a  few  minutes 
more  have  been  suffocated.  "What  do  you  want?"  cried  tho 
priest;  "save  yourself,  or  you  will  be  lost." — "I  can't  leave,"  re- 
plied the  sentry,  "  because  I  am  unrelieved  ;  but  I  called  to  you  to 
give  me  jour  blessing  before  I  die."  The  pi  u  -t  blessed  him,  and 
the  soldier  died  at  his  post. — Court  and 

. t  ■■■  » — 

If  fashion  gives  the  word,  every  distinction  of  beauty,  complex- 
ion or  stature  ceases. —  Goldsmith. 
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THOMAS  BLANCHARD,  THE  INVENTOR. 

The  gentleman  whose  portrait,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr. 
Hill,  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee  & 
Case,  accompanies  this  sketch,  has  achieved  fame  and 
fortune  by  a  series  of  useful  inventions  which  fairly  en- 
title him  to  take  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind.    Though  Mr.  Blanchard  is  a  modest  and  retiring 
man,  quite  content  to  let  his  works  speak  for  him,  we 
have  deemed  it  a  duty,  as  it  certainly  is  a  pleasure,  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  slight  sketch  of  his  career. 
Thomas   Blanchard  was  born   in   Sutton,   Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  June  24,  1788.    The  origin  of  the  fami- 
ly is  French  ;  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  having 
left  Normandy,  removed   to   England,  and   thence  to 
Massachusetts,  where  he  settled  in  Charlestown,  in  the 
year  1639.     The  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
a  farmer,  and  the  father  of  a  large  family.     At  an  early 
age,  Thomas  exhibited  a  fondness  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  was  noted  among  his  companions  for  his  in- 
genuity and  dexterity  in   contriving  mechanical  toys, 
such   as   water-wheels,   windmills,  etc.,  with  no  other 
tools  than  a  knife  and  gimlet.     His  occasional  visits  to 
the  blacksmith's  shop,  fired  him  with  the  desire  of  con- 
structing a  little  establishment  of  his  own,  and  with  the 
kitchen  bellows,  an  iron  wedge  for  an  anvil,  and  such 
other  substitutes  as  his  ingenuity  suggested,  he  contrived 
a  miniature  forge,  which   actually  performed   his  work 
respectably.     His  first  practical  invention  was  a  ma- 
chine for  paring  apples,  which   he  contrived  and  put 
in  operation  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age.     By  this 
machine,  still   in  extensive   use,   he   could   accomplish 
more  work  than    half  a  dozen  girls  by  their  unaided 
labor.    His  next  undertaking,  commenced  when  he  was 
eighteen,  though  the  idea  had   occupied   his   mind  long 
before  that,  was  a  machine  for   making  tacks,  the  pro- 
cess then  being  performed   by  hand,  and  tedious  and 
not  entirely  satisfactory.     He  encountered  various  ob- 
stacles and  discouragements,  the  want  of  means  being 
the  most  serious,  but  finally  he  triumphed.     His  success 
was  so  complete  that  he  was  able  to  manufacture  five 
hundred  tacks  per  minute,  with  more  finished  heads  and 
points  that  manual  labor  had  ever  succeeded  in  making. 
He  sold  the  patent  for  this  invention  to  a  company  for 
five  thousand  dollars — a  sum  far  below  its  value,  but 
which  enabled  the   inventor  not  only  to  relieve  him- 
self from  all  pecuniary  embarrassments,  but  gave  him  a 
small  capital  which  enabled  him  to  study  the  science  of 
mechanics  more  thoroughly,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  development  of  his   inventive   genius.     His   next 
great  invention  was  a  machine  for  turning  musket  bar- 
rels with  an  external  finish.     The  lathe  which  he  pro- 
duced not  only  turned  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  barrel, 
but  the  fiat  and  oval  sides  of  the   breech,   by  the  com- 
bination of  one  single,   self-directing  operation.      Ho 
almost  immediately  secured  a  contract  for  erecting  one  of  his  ma- 
chines at  the   Springfield  Armory.     "  While  the  workmen,"  says 
Mr.  Howe,  "  were  gathered   around   to   witness  its  operation,  an 
incident  occurred  which   finally  led   to  the   truly  wonderful  inven- 
tion for  turning   irregular  forms.     One  of  the  men,  addressing 
himself  to  a  companion,  says,  '  Well,  John,   he  has   spoiled  your 
job.'     '  I  care  not  for  that,'  was  the  reply,  'as  long  as  I  can  get  a 
better.'     One  of  the   muaket-stockers,  with   a  confident  shake  of 
the  head,  then   boastingly  exclaimed,  ' that  he  (Blanchard)  could 
not  spoil  his,  for  ,ho  could    not  turn  a  gun-Stock  !'     This  remark 
struck  Blanchard  very  forcibly,  and  in  answer  he  observed,  '1  am 
not  so  sure  of  that,  but  will  think  of  it  awhile'     The  idea  of  turn- 
ing by  machinery  such  a  long  irregular  form  as  the  stock  of  a 
musket  seemed  absurd,  but  he  could  not  banish  the  subject  from 
his  mind.     After  remaining  a  few  days   longer  at  Springfield,  he 
left  (or  his  residence  in  Millburv,  Worcester  County.     While  pass- 
ing in  a  one-horse  vehicle,  in  a  state  of  deep  meditation,  through 
the  old  town  of  Brimlicld,   the   whole  principle  of  turning  irregu- 
lar forms  from  a  pattern  at  once  l>ur>t  upon  his  mind.     The  idea 
was  so  pleasing  and  forcible  that,  like   Archimedes  of  old,    he  ex- 
claimed aloud,  '  I  have  got  it !   I  have  got  it !'     Two  countrymen, 
overhearing  ibis,  suddenly  started  up  from  the  wayside,  with  coun- 
tenances expressive  of  wonder;  when  one  of  tliein,  addressing  his 
companion,  said,   '  I  guess   that  man's  crazy  !'     In  a  short  time, 
Blanchard  built  a  model  of  this   ma  bine,   and   so   exact   were  its 
operations  that  it  would  perfectly  turn  a   miniature  stock."     The 
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date  of  this  great  invention  is  1818.  One  of  its  most  useful  and 
universal  applications  is  in  the  turning  of  boot  and  shoo  lasts. 
The  application  of  the  principle  to  making  copies  of  busts  and 
statues  and  to  cutting  cameos  was  subsequently  made  by  Mr. 
Blanchard,  and  it  was  these  applications  which  excited  such  ad- 
miration at  the  recent  Paris  exposition,  and  obtained  for  the  inven- 
tor a  first-class  medal.  It  would  be  impossible  without  diagrams 
and  drawings  to  convey  an  intelligible  idea  of  Mr.  Blanchard 's 
machine  fcr  cutting  busts  of  equal  dimensions  to  the  model,  or  on 
an  enlarged  or  reduced  scale.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  operation 
is  perfect,  and  that  the  copy,  whether  equal  in  size,  reduced  or  en- 
larged, is  mathematically  accurate,  and  requires  for  its  finish  only 
a  little  polishing  of  the  surface.  We  have  seen  a  reduced  bust  in 
marble  of  Napoleon  III.  and  one  of  the  Kmprcss  Eugenie,  exe- 
cuted in  Paris,  in  the  presence  of  their  majesties,  most  elaborately 
finished  in  the  minutest  and  most  delicate  details.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  application  of  Mr.  Blan.hard's  invention  must  bo 
obvious  to  every  amateur  of  the  arts.  "  By  means  of  these  ad- 
mirable machines,"  says  M.  Boquillon,  "  a  reproduction  may  now 
have  the  value  of  an  original.  With  them  will  disappear  the  mere 
approximations  executed  by  doubtful  artists,  or  those  copies  which 
true  talent  reluctantly  undertakes,  because,  after  all,  it  can  only 
make  a  fatally  inaccurate  translation.  They  reconcile  industry 
with  art,  which  they  place  henceforth  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
attacks  of  the  spirit  of  traffic,  by  giving  to  commerce  its  finest 
creations,  by  popularizing  them,  and  placing  within  the  reach  of 


all  those  masterpieces  which  have  hitherto  been  the  pos- 
session of  the  smallest  number.     By  these  machines 
the  modern  artist  feels  himself  relieved  of  the  irksome 
task  of  copying  himself;  under  his  hands,  unfatigucd 
by  the  labor  of  marble,  stone,  or  steel,  the  clay  will 
yield  more  readily  and  oftener.    The  distinction  between 
the  bronzes  of  art  and  the  bronzes  of  commerce  will 
disappear,  for  one  will  "be  no  dearer  than  the  other.  The 
masses  will  be  brought  back  to  the  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  and  true,  and  the  general  taste  will  be  puri- 
fied."    But  we  are  anticipating  somewhat.     Mr.  Blan- 
chard's  turning  machines  were  introduced  into  the  na- 
tional armories  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  at  Springfield 
and  in  1833  his  patent,  having  expired,  was  renewed  by 
Congress,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  an  original  ma- 
chine, standing  among  the  first  American  inventions 
for  which  the  inventor  had  not  been  compensated  ac- 
cording  to  its  utility."     In  1825,  when  public  attention 
was  engaged  on  the  subject  of  railroads  and  locomotive 
power,  Mr.  Blanchard  built  a  steam -carriage  for  travel- 
ling on  common  roads,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  locomotive  ever  put  in  operation  in  this  coun- 
try.    It  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inventor, 
turned  corners,  went  backward  and  forward,  and  as- 
cended grades.     He  also  built  models  of  railroad  turn- 
outs, and  other  improvements,  now  in  general  use.    He 
submitted  to  Gov.  Clinton,  of  New   York,  a  plan  for 
building  a  railroad  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  which 
had  received  the  approval  of  heavy  capitalists,  but  yield- 
ing to  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  their 
adoption,  abandoned  his  project.     In  1826,  he  built  a 
light  draft  steamer,  with  the  wheel  astern,  which  ascend- 
ed the  falls  between  Hartford  and  Springfield  with  per- 
fect ease,  thus  commencing  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Springfield,  steam  navigation  having  previously  ended 
at  Hartford.     In    1828,  the  inventor,  with  a  party  of 
friends,  made  an  excursion  up  the  river  to  a  distance  of 
150  miles.     He  was  everywhere  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  enthusiasm.     His  boat,  the  "  Vermont,"  was 
succeeded  by  another,  the  "  Massachusetts,"  of  larger 
tonnage,  but  drawing  only  eighteen  inches  of  water.    In 
1830,  he  was  employed  to  build  a  boat  to  ply  between 
Pittsburg  and  Olcan  Point,  on  the  Alleghany,  a  dis- 
' "]         tance  of  300  miles,  the  fall  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
/  /         600  feet,  and  the  river  in  many  places  having  a  very 
rapid  current.     The  boat  was  named  the  "  Alleghany," 
and  mode  her  trial  trip  with  30  passengers  and  25  tons 
of  freight  on  board,  penetrating  solitudes  in  which  the 
smoke  of  a  steamer  had  never  before  been  seen.     Mr. 
Blanchard  was  on  board,  and  by  his  invitation,  the  ccle- 
t      brated  Indian  chief,  Cornplanter,  came  on  board,  when 
the  boat  reached  his  village,  with  his  whole  family,  and 
made  an  excursion  up  the  river  to  his  infinite  delight, 
exclaiming,  "  Great  I  great !  great !  great  power !"   The 
success  of  the  "  Alleghany "  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
navigating  small  and  rapid  rivers  by  steam,  and  this  kind  of  boat 
is  now  in  general  use.     But  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Blanchard 's 
inventions  is  now  to  be  noticed,  viz.,  his  machine  for  bending 
wood.     By  the  operation  of  this  machine,  ship  timber  of  the  larg- 
est size  can  be  bent  into  any  desired  curve,  without  breaking  its 
longitudinal  fibres,  while  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  in- 
creases its  solidity.     The  timber  is  first  steamed  or  softened  in  a 
chemical  bath.     It  was  this  machine  which  had  received  the  un- 
qualified approbation  of  the  United  States'  government  inspectors, 
which  created  an  unparalleled   sensation  at  Paris,  obtained  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  jury,  the  first-class  silver  modal,  and 
the  sale  of  the  patent  right  for  France  for  a  very  large  sum      It 
was  particularly  appreciated  in  France,  because  there  the  natural 
ship-knees  furnished  by  the  forests  had  become  entirely  exhausted. 
The  machine  also  has  its  important  uses  in  manufacturing  felloes 
of  wheels,  plough  handles,  picture  frames,  curved  furniture,  etc. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  advantages  of  this  invention  are  be- 
vond  the  powers  of  conception,  and  that  it  inaugurates  a  new  era 
in  shipbuilding.     We   have    thus  rapidly  passed    in   review    Mr. 
Blanchard's  principal  claims  to  honor  and  emolument,  reserving 
no  room  for  noting  the  various  honorable  testimonials  he  has  re- 
ceived, or  the  various  trials  in  the  way  of  violations  of  his  patents 
and  plagiarisms  from  his  inventions  to  which,  in  common  with  all 
distinguished  inventors,  he  has  been  subjected.     Ho  is  now  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  ample  fortune,  secured  by  his  own  genius. 
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GOLD  IN  AFRICA. 

According  to  a  newspapor  published  in  Algiers,  France  will  be 
henceforth  richer  in  gold  mines  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  for  while  the  spirit  of  ndventure  seeks  this  precious  metal  at 
a  distance,  in  California,  Australia  and  Guiana,  it  neglects  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  this  mineral  offered  by  the  whole  of  Sa- 
hara. The  Tounregs,  who  inhabit  this  country,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  far  less  a  desert  and  far  more  easily  approached  than  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be,  in  the  month  of  January  last  offered  the 
French  government  the  friendship  and  services  of  the  tribe  for  the 
protection  of  caravans  coming  to  trade  with  or  to  pass  into  Soudan. 
They  offered  in  exchange  for  French  products,  ivory,  peltry,  per- 
fumes, wax  and  gold  dust.  Mr.  Herbruggcr  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  the  Berber  historian  Ehn-Khaldonn  :  "  A  trustworthy 
man  of  Sedjclmesa,  states  that  in  the  country  of  Kat-kas,  among 
the  blacks,  the  Sultan  Djata,  the  successor  of  Monsa-Moussa,  sold 
the  celebrated  block  regarded  as  one  of  the  rarest  treasures  of  the 
sovereign  of  Mailli.  It  weighed  20  quintals  just  as  it  was  taken 
from  the  mines."  Something  of  a  nugget !  Now  we  really  hope 
that  the  colonists  of  Algeria  will  not  go  mad  about  gold-digging. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  particularly  a  soil  as  fertile  as  that  of 
Algeria  is  represented  to  be,  will  prove  far  more  remunerative  than 
digging  and  delving  after  gold.  Many  a  New  England  husband- 
man has  bitterly  lamented  his  abandonment  of  tho  old  homestead 
in  pursuit  of  the  yellow  mirage  of  California.  If  gold  were  as  easily 
obtained  as  the  sanguine  expect,  it  would  be  a  drug  in  the  market. 
It  is  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  health,  happiness  and  life.  Noth- 
ing is  more  delirious  and  mad  than  the  gold  fever.  California  lies 
at  our  doors.  Each  man  has  a  gold  mine  in  his  profession  or  his 
trade,  if  he  choose  to  work  it ;  and  the  same  resolution,  energy, 
toil  and  self-denial  which  extract  the  precious  metal  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  would  yield  the  equivalent  of  gold,  if  directed 
in  other  channels.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  wealth,  but  the  fatal  haste 
to  be  rich,  that  works  so  much  woe  in  our  ago  and  generation. 


Organ  Grinders. — These  peripatetic  nuisances  are  again 
painfully  prevalent.  They  havo  been  hybernating,  but  are  now 
coming  out  remarkably  strong,  in  company  with  cracked  fiddles, 
tamborines,  hurdy-gurdies,  and  ridiculous  little  monkeys  with 
dingy  red  frocks  and  Kossuth  hats.      \lva  la  musica  ! 


Cooking  without  Fire. — Tho  Scientific  American  tells  us 
about  a  way  of  cooking  without  fire  by  means  of  quicklime  and 
water.     The  next  improvement  will  be  eating  without  food. 
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SPLINTERS. 


John  Pintard,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  has  three  chairs  which 

belonged  to  the  first  United  States  Congress. 

....   The  National    Intelligencer   says   Everett's  Washington 
oration  is  already  a  part  of  tho  literature  of  the  country. 

....   Mile.  Vcstvali  has  returned  to  the  United  States  after  a 
most  triumphant  campaign  in  Mexico. 

The  Princess  Koyal  of  England  will  be  married  to  Prince 

Frederick  of  Prussia  some  time  in  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Frederica  Bremer  is  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 

Stockholm  very  quietly,  engaged  in  writing  a  new  work. 

....   Bayard  Taylor  will  leave  this  country  in  July  for  a  tour 
n  the  northern  part  of  Europe. 

They  are  going  to  erect  a  great  hotel  in  London  on  the 

site  lately  occupied  by  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  tells  us  of  a  holy  man  who  cheated 

at  cards  for  the  benefit  of  his  favorite  charity. 

The  Chinese  say  that  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his 

own  fortune,  because  character  is  fate. 

The  ball  of  the  waiters  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  N.  Y., 

is  described  in  England  among  the  fashionable  doings  here. 

....  The  amount  of  precious   metals  received  at  the  United 
States  mint  during  the  last  year  was  $56,151,902. 

A  "  new  charter  for  the  city  of  New  York  "  has  come  to  bo 

an  annual  occurrence  in  the  Albany  legislature. 

A  Frenchman  says  in  200  years  America  will  be  on  a  par 

with  some  European  States.     Patronizing! 

Some  "  confounded  foreigner,"  says,  "  look  on  each  rail- 
way as  a  loaded  pistol  aimed  at  your  head." 

James  says  Rumor  ought  to  be  painted  not  only  with  a 

hundred  tongues  but  with  a  huge  magnifying  glass. 

A  whale  sixty  feet  long,  worth  $250,  lately  went  ashore 

off  Currituck,  N.  C.,  and  Abraham  Baum  secured  him. 

Alpheus  J.  Lyman,  a  Hartford  schoolmaster,  was  lately 

fined  $29  70  for  brutally  whipping  a  pupil. 

Barnum  told  the  court  in   New  York  that  he  had  been 

squeezed  perfectly  dry,  but  invited  another  turn  of  the  screws. 

....  The  shipping  of  Coolies  from  China  is  a  new  form  of  the 
slave-trade.     How  coolly  it  is  done  I 

Sarah  Haycraft,  who  murdered  a  man  in  St.  Louis,  is  to 

be  imprisoned  for  twenty-five  years — not  hanged. 

....   The  French  have  not  got  over  the  excitement  consequent 
on  the  birth  of  "  that  blessed  baby  "  yet. 

To  be  obliged  to  wear  an  overcoat  in  the  "  merrie  month 

of  May,"  is  particularly  pleasant  and  refreshing. 

It  is  n't  too  late  yet  to  set  out  trees  by  the  roadside,  and 

thus  cam  the  thanks  of  posterity. 


THE  MISERIES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  has  been  making  inquiries  into 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  report  already  presented  comprises  details  sufficiently  painful 
to  every  philanthropic  heart.  It  is  stated  that  in  22  districts  there 
are  not  less  than  1200  tenements,  the  smallest  of  which  contains 
ten  families.  In  one  house  there  were  112  families,  the  greater 
part  having  eight  or  ten  members  each.  In  a  building  in  the  13th 
ward,  there  is  a  house  with  96  separate  rooms,  occupied  by  146 
families,  the  whole  forming  a  mass  of  577  individuals.  The  in- 
mates arc  crowded  together  without  distinction  of  ago  or  sex, 
malady  or  health,  if  health  can  be  maintained  in  a  pestilential 
ntmosphcre,  deprived  of  sun  and  air.  Of  course,  such  places  are 
the  abodes  of  the  most  abject  misery,  the  hot-beds  of  disease  and 
vice. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  enlarge  upon  the  revolting 
details  of  this  misery,  but  to  remark  upon  the  commentary  of  the 
New  York  "  Courtier  des  Etats  Unis,"  a  French  paper.  That 
journal  says  : — "  Such  is  the  picture.  However  repulsive  it  may 
appear,  however  exaggerated  it  may  be  thought,  the  colors  are  un- 
happily far  from  being  overloaded.  The  mysteries  of  European 
capitals  are  nothing,  in  fact,  compared  with  those  comprised  in  cer- 
tain quarters  of  the  haughty  and  superb  New  York.  Nowhere 
docs  misery  wear  a  more  ignoble  or  repulsive  aspect ;  nowhere  is 
the  descent,  down  which  it  glides  from  misfortune  to  abjection, 
more  irresistible.  Nc where,  also,  we  assert,  are  the  disinherited 
classes  abandoned  to  such  an  extent  to  their  fate." 

Can  it  be  possible  that  tho  French  editor  asserts  that  the  mise- 
ries of  his  own  capital  are  surpassed  by  those  of  New  York  1  Has 
he  forgotten  those  villanous  faubourgs  of  Paris,  where  the  most 
hideous  destitution  and  the  most  hideous  crime  reproduce  each 
other  constantly  ?  Or  is  there  no  faith  in  statistics — no  reliability 
in  journalists — no  truth  in  travellers  who  have  described  scenes 
that  we  dare  not  even  sketch?  That  there  are  wretchedness, 
squalid  destitution,  vice  and  disease,  accumulated  in  certain  locali- 
ties of  New  York,  we  cannot  deny — such  things  are  incidental  to 
the  life  of  every  great  city ;  but  that  these  evils  surpass  those  of 
the  great  European  capitals—  of  Paris  and  of  London,  for  icitance, 
— we  can  never  be  made  to  believe. 

But  when  tho  writer  speaks  of  the  abandonment  of  the  wretched 
to  their  fate,  and  intimates  that  society  is  indifferent  to  it,  and 
inactive  with  regard  to  it,  ho  palpably  consults  his  prejudices 
rather  than  his  convictions,  or  his  knowledge  of  facts.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  strenuous  and  constant  efforts 
made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  depraved  and  destitute  ? 
Has  he  never  heard  of  the  Five  Points'  mission  and  its  success  1 
Has  he  never  noted  the  action  of  the  various  charitable  societies 
with  which  New  York  abounds  ? 

New  York  deserves  the  name  of  "imperial"  for  nothing  more 
than  for  the  munificence  of  her  charities.  In  no  city  of  the  world 
is  the  golden  law  of  Christianity — "  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" 
— more  steadfastly  acted  up  to.  The  public  and  private  charity 
of  New  Yorkers,  as  well  as  their  boundless  hospitality,  is  pro- 
verbial. Tho  peculiar  position  of  the  city,  its  commercial  charac- 
ter, its  vast  extent,  attract  to  it  naturally  a  larger  amount  of  the 
waifs  of  humanity  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 
Hence  it  has  its  full  share  of  human  misery  as  well  as  human 
prosperity.  But  that  this  misery  is  suffered  to  multiply  itself,  un- 
checked, is  untrue — as  untrue  as  the  assertion  that  the  distress  and 
destitution  exceed  that  of  the  great  European  capitals.  Possibly, 
legislative  wisdom  may  dovise  some  plan  for  a  general  reform  and 
improvement  of  tho  destitute  classes ;  but  that  they  receive  no 
care  and  no  thought,  is  a  loose  and  random  assertion,  unworthy 
of  an  intelligent  journalist. 


Improvements  in  Arms. — The  War  Department  at  Wash-, 
ington  has  been  manufacturing,  at  the  different  armories,  a  rifle 
musket  far  superior  to  any  of  the  small  arms  now  in  use.  The 
barrel  of  this  new  weapon  is  but  40  inches  in  length,  with  a  calibre 
of  0  48  of  an  inch,  and  has  three  decreasing  grooves  cut  in  it,  with 
sights  graduated  from  100  to  1000  yards.  The  locks  are  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Maynard's  patent  primers,  which  are  regarded  as 
greatly  superior  to  the  old  percussion  priming.  The  ball,  on  the 
Minie"  plan,  weighs  497  grains.  The  new  piece  is  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  lighter  than  the  old  one,  and  requires  but  one  half  the  charge 


Trouble  from  France. — The  Richmond  Dispatch  says  : 
"It  is  believed  that  the  emperor  of  Franco  would  willingly  turn 
his  victorious  arms  to  this  hemisphere,  and  attempt  to  humble 
America  as  well  as  Russia."  We  cannot  believe  it — and  for  this 
simple  reason.  Louis  Napoleon  has  lived  in  America,  and  if  he 
has  not  learned  to  love,  he  has  at  least  learned  to  fear  it.  He 
knows  our  resources  and  our  spirit,  and  that  the  starred  and 
striped  flag  of  our  Union  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be 
humbled  in  the  dust. 


Hard  to  Credit. — A  story  is  going  the  rounds,  that  a  gen- 
tleman in  Iberville  parish,  Louisiana,  shot  a  strange  bird  as  large 
as  a  turkey,  in  the  craw  of  which 'he  found  nine  hundred  dia- 
monds, worth  over  $15,000.  "Evidently  a  foreign  fowl,"  says 
the  story.     Wasn't  it  a  French  canard  ? 


Theory  and  Practice. — A  preacher  in  London  says  that 
the  world  will  come  to  an  end  in  1865.  Yet  this  gentleman  has 
just  signed  a  lease  for  nineteen  years  for  the  house  he  occupies. 
Comment  is  superfluous. 


An  »dd  Notion. — At  a  French  ball  lately,  a  man  came  in 
dressed  as  a  bottle  of  champagne !  We  should  say  that  the  indi- 
vidual was  disguised  in  liquor. 


FRANKLIN  PRESENTED  AT  THE  FRENCH  COURT. 

Another  of  our  series  of  large  national  pictures,  dosigned  ex- 
pressly for  our  "  Pictorial "  by  Billings,  and  engraved  by  Andrew, 
occupies  the  whole  ot  pages  312  and  313,  of  the  present  number. 
It  depicts  an  event  well  worthy  of  commemoration  by  art,  the 
presentation  of  Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  Court  of  France — the 
first  American  minister  accredited  to  a  European  government. 

The  artist  has  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene — he  has 
given  us  accurate  portraits  of  tho  good-natured  and  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.,  with  his  lovely  queen,  Maria  Antoinette,  surrounded 
by  a  court  dazzling  in  attire,  and  refined  to  the  highest  degree  in 
manners.  He  has  indicated  also  the  splendid  appointments  ot 
the  royal  saloon — its  rich  tapestries  and  gorgeous  drapery  and 
gilded  pannel  work.  But  the  eye  turns  from  the  courteous  mon- 
arch, from  the  beauty  of  his  queen,  from  the  splendor  of  the 
court — to  gaze  upon  that  ven  -rable  figure  advancing,  attired  in 
the  humble  dress  of  the  citizen  of  a  republic.  Near  the  queen,  a 
maid  of  honor  turns  away,  shocked  at  tho  disregard  of  etiquette 
manifested  by  the  strange  plenipotentiary — while  the  courtiers  are 
gazing  curiously  on  the  novel  spectacle.  Yet  tho  character  and 
genius  of  Franklin  were  then  so  well  known  that  ho  inspired  re- 
spect even  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  a  court.  His  unshaken 
fidelity  to  his  country,  his  scientific  discoveries,  his  statesmanship, 
his  age,  his  wit,  his  humor,  his  genuine  manhood  commanded 
universal  respect. 

Lord  Chatham  had  characterized  him  as  "  One  whom  all 
Europe  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom ; 
who  was  an  honor,  not  to  the  English  nation,  but  to  humanity." 
He  had  been  in  France  since  1776,  but  not  at  first  in  an  official 
capacity.  He  had  been  everywhere  received  in  private  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  admiration.  The  loveliest  ladies  in 
France  had  gathered  round  him  whenever  he  appeared  in  society. 
At  the  French  Academy,  Voltaire  received  him  in  his  arms.  In 
1778  he  had  the  happiness  of  concluding  the  first  treaty  of  these 
United  States  with  a  foreign  power.  As  soon  as  he  had  received 
his  credentials  as  minister,  he  was  presented  at  court,  and  the 
event  caused  a  sensation  throughout  Europe.  Little  perhaps,  did 
even  Franklin  dream  that  the  star  of  those  sovereigns  who  accord- 
ed him  so  generous  a  welcome  as  the  representative  of  his  coun- 
trymen, would  so  soon  set  in  blood.  The  wisest  cannot  fore- 
shadow the  vicissitudes  of  empires. 


<  -•-»-  ► 


TIFLIS,  GEORGIA. 

On  page  316,  wc  give  a  view  of  the  city  of  Tiflis,  the  capital  of 
Georgia,  in  Asiatic  Russia.  The  river  which  is  seen  flowing  past 
it  darkened  here  and  there  by  a  boat  or  raft,  and  spanned  by  an 
adjacent  bridge,  is  the  Koor.  In  the  foreground  is  a  group  of 
Tartars  with  their  horses.  Along  tho-  river  side  arc  many  noble 
buildings  of  a  semi-oriental  character,  while  spires  and  pinnacles 
are  artistically  combined  in  the  architectural  mass  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  picture.  Beyond,  tho  land  rises  in  a  bold  slope, 
the  crest  and  sides  of  which  arc  covered  with  heavy  military 
works  of  defence.  The  whole  scene  has  a  strong  individual  char- 
acter. The  population  of  Tiflis  is  estimated  at  about  50,000.  It 
stands  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  is  strongly  defended  by  admirably 
planned  fortifications.  On  tho  river  bank,  in  the  old  quarter  of 
the  town,  are  numerous  Armenian  churches  and  large  caravanso- 
ries  ;  this  quarter  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Armenians,  who  al- 
most monopolize  the  trade  of  the  place.  Contrasting  strongly 
with  this  quarter,  which  typifies  the  past,  is  the  Russian  quarter,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  which  illustrates  the  present.  Here  all 
the  improvements  incidental  to  modern  civilization  are  noticeable. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  airy,  and  lined  with  noble  buildings — 
there  are  broad  squares  tastefully  laid  out,  and  the  government 
offices  and  military  quarters  are  built  on  a  liberal  plan.  The  Rus- 
sians have  also  established  schools,  and  in  fact,  in  every  way  im- 
proved the  place  since  it  fell  into  their  hands.  It  is  the  capital 
city  of  all  Russian  Trans-Caucasia.  It  contains  several  mosques, 
a  German  Protestant  chapel,  a  Frc  neb  and  German  hotel,  and  a 
flourishing  establishment  for  hot  bathing,  wluch  yields  a  large 
revenue  to  the  Russian  government. 

M  A  R  R  I  A  G  E  S.  ~ 

In  thta  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  James  G.  Thompson  to  Miaa  Philm  A. 
Baxter;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Henry  V.  Hard,  Esq..  of  Baltimore,  to  Muss  Caro- 
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IWritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
HARVEST/TIME. 

IT     -MRS.     ROBERT     B.     CROMBIE. 


Full  sheaved  on  the  harvest-flel  1 

Stand  the  golden  shocks  of  grain ; 
Full  numbered  in  pride  and  strength, 

Are  the  reapers  on  the  plain ; 
For  summer  has  gone  to  rest, 

And  autumn  has  come  again. 

And  many  the  harvest-maids  stand, 

With  lips  all  pouting  red, — 
With  winning  smiles  that  lead  you 

As  a  little  child  is  led, 
And  beating  hearts,  whose  siolessness 

To  sinlessneas  is  wed. 

Soft  flutter  their  snow  white  vests, 

In  the  bracing  autumn  air, 
Disclosing  forms  of  beauty 

Than  a  sculptor's  dream  more  fair, 
And  bands  of  the  gulden  wheat 

Are  wreathed  in  their  flowing  hair. 

And  what  though  their  matchless  hands 

Be  browned  in  the  harvest  sua? 
What  though  their  tender  limbs 

Toil  on  till  the  work  be  done? 
Think  you  those  reapers  strong 

Care  less  for  the  hearts  they  hare  won? 

And  matrons  staid  with  age  are  there, 

And  silver-haired  old  men, 
Boasting  the  days  of  eld, 

The  untiring  strength  of  limb,  when 
They  were  foremost  in  the  field, 

Who  never  shall  reap  again. 

No  more  shall  the  summer  sun  kiss 

Those  sheaves  of  beaded  gold  ; 
No  more  in  their  pride  and  strength 

Shall  the  stalks  stand  manifold; 
No  more  shall  the  wild  wind's  love 

To  their  bended  heads  be  told. 

For  full  many  the  reapers  stand, 

And  their  sickles  are  keen  j 
Low  shall  the  yellow  grain  lie, 

And  the  flowers  that  blush  between, 
For  autumn  has  come  again, 

And  withered  the  summer  green. 

Carefully  'neath  the  brown,  brown  roof, 

Whose  eaves  drip  down  in  spring, 
Shall  the  laden  wain  and  sturdy  ox 

The  golden  harvest  bring; 
And  over  it  in  peace 

Shall  the  twittering  swallows  sing. 

And  then  at  the  close  of  day, 

When  the  harvest  work  is  done, 
And  fleecy  clouds  are  wreathed 

In  the  smile  of  the  setting  sun, 
Shall  the  flush  and  glowing  reapers, 

And  the  blooming  maidens  come : 

And  unto  Gor>,  the  highest, 

Shall  the  voice  be  raised  in  prayer, 
In  blessings  manifold, 

For  his  mercies  and  his  care, — 
For  his  watchful  guidance, 

Whioh  extendeth  everywhere ! 

[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GOVERNESS. 

BT    JOHN    I.    DASI.BY. 

Wb  read  stories  of  the  ill-treatment  governesses  meet  with  in 
England,  and  virtuously  shudder,  and  feel  proud  that  ice  arc  not 
so  hard-hearted.  It  would  be  well  if,  before  censuring  our  neigh- 
bors, we  looked  a  little  closer  at  our  own  faults. 

In  a  tenement  lodging  in  C Street,  New  York,  I  first  saw 

Ellen  Bird.  She  was  watering  a  little  rose-bush  that  was  making 
ineffectual  attempts  to  grow  in  the  hot  atmosphere  of  June.  I 
afterwards  became  acquainted  with  her  and  learnt  her  history.  Her 
father  had  had  an  immense  fortune,  and  lost  it  all  by  speculating. 
Worn  out  by  disappointment  and  anxiety,  he  died,  leaving  his 
wife  and  daughter  nothing.  A  rich  relation  placed  Ellen  at  a 
boarding-school  to  educate  her  for  a  teacher.  It  was  all  he  could 
do,  he  said.  To  he  sure,  he  had  a  great  house,  and  many  ser- 
vants, and  a  country-seat,  but  it  was,  at  least,  all  he  would  do. 
She  returned  to  her  mother,  after  two  years,  to  support  both  by 
her  exertions. 

"  O  what  a  life  a  governess  leads !  A  servant's  is  felicity  com- 
pared to  it.  Do  you  know,  my  dear  madam,  that  if  you  get  angry 
with  your  cook  and  give  her  a  "  good  scolding,"  she  will  leave 
you,  especially  if  she  is  a  good  cook'!  But  who  ever  heard  of  a 
governess  giving  warning'!  They  are  "too  happy  "to  get  em- 
ployment on  any  terms,  for  there  are  scores  of  young  women  who 
will  be  glad  to  take  her  place  if  she  gives  herself  airs. 

Well,  at  this  time,  there  was  not  in  all  the  neighborhood  a  bet- 
ter girl,  a  prettier  girl,  a  more  loving,  dutiful  daughter  than  Ellen 
Bird.  She  would  often  nurse  her  jnother  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  and  then  be  up  early  to  take  her  long  walk  to  the  very 
other  end  of  the  city.  Ono  morning,  when  it  had  been  raining 
hard,  she  wet  her  feet  badly  in  a  little  pool  in  front  of  a  grocer's 
shop.  The  shopkeeper  happened  to  be  standing  at  the  door,  and 
invited  her  in  to  dry  her  shoes.  Thus  sprang  up  a  little  intimacy 
between  them,  and  she  would  often  step  into  the  store  for  the  same 
purpose,  for,  to  tell  a  homely  truth,  her  shoes,  well  nigh  worn  out, 


were  far  from  waterproof,  and  where  was  a  poor  governess  to  get 
new  ones  ?  The  grocer  was  the  only  acquaintance,  besides  my- 
self, that  Ellen  had.  He  always  had  a  kind  word  for  her.  Nor 
did  Ellen  fail  to  ask  him  after  the  child  that  had  broken  its  arm, 
or  how  his  wife  was,  and  other  little  queries. 

"  A  hard  life  hers,"  the  man  would  say  to  some  customer,  aa 
Ellen  left  the  store. 

"  Not  hard  at  all,"  answered  Mrs.  Flanagan,  the  washerwoman. 
"  Put  her  over  a  wash-tub  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  see  how  she 
would  bear  it." 

"  You  don't  know  all,"  he  replied.     And  he  was  right. 
Mrs.  Henshaw,  to  whose  house  Ellen  was  going  that  morning, 
was  a  little  out  of  spirits,  and  ready  to  take  offence  at  anything 
Ellen  might  do.     The  very  dress  of  the  governess  displeased  her 
— it  was  too  plain. 

"  I  really  wish  you  would  dress  better,"  she  began  in  a  queru- 
lous tone.  "Are  you  ready  with  those  quadrilles  for  Lucy  to 
practise  ?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  but  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  ;  I 
have  so  little  time  to  spare." 

"Well,  Miss  Bird,  if  you  have  such  pressing  engagements,  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  engage  a  new — " 

"  (),  ma'am,"  faltered  Ellen,  "  I  am  too  happy  to  be  employed 
by  you.     I — I  certainly  will  have  them  ready  by  to-morrow." 

Poor  thing !  She  spoke  the  truth.  She  was  too  happy  to  be 
employed  by  Mrs.  Henshaw. 

"  Well,   I  will  excuse  you   this  time.     Ah,  I  think  you  said, 
when  we  engaged  you,  that  you  could  teach  Italian." 
"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Ellen,  looking  more  cheerful. 
"  Lucy  is  to  learn.     I  shall  expect  you  to  teach  her  without  any 
increase  of  pay.     I  cannot  afford  to  give  any  more." 

Poor  Ellen's  face  fell.  Sho  had  anticipated  that  the  increased 
employment  would  bring  increased  salary. 

"  If  you  object,  of  course  I  must  find  some  other  teacher,  who 
will  include  Italian,  at  no  more  than  your  present  salary,"  said 
Mrs.  Henshaw. 

What  could  Ellen  do  ?  Her  mother  was  very  sick,  and  needed 
all  the  comforts  she  could  give  her.  Of  course,  she  was  "too 
happy"  to  teach  Italian  without  further  remuneration,  as  Mrs. 
Henshaw  said  she  could  not  give  her  any  more.  I  happen  to 
know  that  on  that  very  day  Mrs.  Henshaw  discharged  a  coach- 
man, v/ho  was  not  handsome  enough  to  suit  her,  and  hired  another 
at  an  increase  of  wages  which  would  have  supported  Ellen  and 
her  mother  for  a  month. 

When  Ellen  returned  homo  that  night — she  had  been  to  five  or 
six  houses  first,  and  walked  at  least  twenty  miles, — she  found  her 
mother  very  weak,  and  a  doctor,  who  was  called  in,  could  give 
her  no  hope.  Her  mother,  he  said,  could  live  but  a  few  days. 
She  had  to  practise  the  quadrille  that  night,  as  she  had  promised 
Mrs.  Henshaw.  But  could  she  play  that  gay  music  in  tho  house 
of  death,  and  disturb  the  slumber — perhaps  the  last  earthly  sleep — 
of  her  mother  f     The  very  thought  shocked  her. 

There  was  no  alteration  in  her  parent  when,  with  a  heart,  0 ! 
so  sad  and  heavy,  she  set  forth  upon  her  morning  walk.  The 
grocer  saw  how  sad  she  was  as  she  passed  his  door.  Ho  had 
heard,  during  the  night,  of  her  mother's  sickness.  He,  too,  was 
sad,  for  the  child  that  had  broken  its  arm  was  dead.  "  Better 
not  tell  her  now,"  he  thought ;  "  she  has  her  own  sadness." 

"  You  are  full  ten  minutes  behind  your  time,"  said  Mrs.  Hen- 
shaw, pettishly. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  my  mother  is  very  sick — dying,  the  doc- 
tor says,"  replied  Ellen,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Dying  1 — that  is  unfortunate.  But  you  should  remember  the 
value  of  punctuality.  Well,  do  not  wait  any  longer.  Lucy  is 
dying  to  begin  her  quadrille." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  but  I  could  not  run  through  them 
last  night  when  my  mother  was  so  ill." 

"  Of  course,  I  consider  that,  but  you  promised  me.  A  young 
lady  of  your  occupation  ought  to  keep  her  promises  at  any  sacri- 
fice." 

"  I  could  not  disturb  ray  mother,"  said  Ellen,  appealingly. 
"  I  excuse  you  this  once,  since  your  mother  is  dying,  but  don't 
let  it  happen  again.     You  are,  at  least,  ready  to  commence  Lucy's 
Italian  this  morning?" 

"  Unluckily  I  forgot  to  bring  my  grammar.  I  suppose  Lucy 
has  one." 

"  Mr.  Henshaw  says  he  can't  be  at  the  expense  of  buying  books 
for  you  to  teach  Lucy  with.     He  expects  you  to  furnish  them." 

Ellen,  of  course,  had  to  say  that  her  books  were  at  Lucy's  ser- 
vice. Thus  her  life  was  passed.  All  the  ladies  whose  daughters 
she  taught  were  not  so  unfeeling  as  Mrs.  Henshaw,  but  none  of 
them  had  any  sympathy  with  her  situation,  and  every  ono  was 
fully  as  exacting. 

That  evening  her  mother  was  much  worse.  The  neighbors  said 
that,  during  the  day,  she  had  been  delirious.  Was  it  her  duty  to 
disturb  her  with  the  gay  notes  ?  She  thought  not.  It  would  be 
better  to  lose  the  situation  than  forget  her  duty  as  a  daughter. 
The  next  day,  Mrs.  Henshaw  heard  of  a  governess  who  not  only 
taught  Italian  for  the  same  terms  as  Ellen,  but  included  German 
also.  Ellen  was,  therefore,  dismissed.  She  did  not  care  much, 
for  she  could  now  stay  longer  in  tho  morning  with  her  mother. 
She  spent  now  all  her  time  at  home  in  soothing  the  death-bed  of 
her  mother,  hardly  allowing  herself  any  time  for  sleep.  So  worn 
out  was  she  by  continual  watching,  and  so  occupied  with  the  dread 
anxiety  about  her  parent's  health,  that  she  did  not  notice  the  de- 
parture of  the  kind  grocer,  and  that  another  man,  gruff  and  repul- 
sive, had  taken  his  place. 

Her  mother  died  in  about  a  week,  and  Ellen  began  to  feel  the 
loss  of  her  friend.  She  was  all  alone  in  the  world.  A  letter 
sent  to  her  rich  relation  had  brought  back  a  cool  response  recom- 


mending her  to  work  hard  and  keep  a  good  character.  Work 
hard  !  In  a  few  days  she  was  delirious  with  a  fever,  brought  on 
by  exhaustion  and  grief.  When  she  recovered,  all  her  pupils  had 
procured  new  teachers.  Than  there  was  all  the  work  of  procur- 
ing new  pupils  to  be  gone  through.  Advertising  took  away  all 
her  slender  funds.  The  only  place  she  obtained  was  soon  lost,  for 
her  employer  made  dishonorable  proposals  to  her. 

One  cold  November  evening,  an  cast  wind  was  making  every 
one  feel  uncomfortable,  and  most  of  all  Ellen,  who  sat  shivering 
in  her  desolate  room,  bending  over  the  place  where  the  fire  ought 
to  have  been,  and  trying  to  fancy  herself  warmer  for  it.  She  was 
thinking  sadly  that  she  had  no  money  to  buy  coals  or  food — that 
tho  next  day  her  landlord  would  turn  her  out  of  the  room.  She 
was  wondering  what  she  should  do  then — whether  it  would  be 
best  to  apply  again  to  the  rich  relation.  Best ! — it  was  the  only 
thing  she  could  do.  Sho  had  made  many  vain  attempts  to  get 
employment,  but  had  failed  everywhere. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp !  A  heavy  step  was  mounting  the  lower 
stairs.  Ellen  did  not  heed  it.  It  came  higher.  She  wondered 
drearily  whether  it  was  her  landlord  come  a  day  too  soon.  Higher 
and  higher  came  the  feet,  and  paused  at  her  door.  Rat,  tat  I 
sounded  the  door,  hit,  it  would  seem,  by  sturdy,  vigorous  knuckles. 
Ellen  started,  and  said,  "  Come  in  I" 

In  came  the  grocer,  her  friend.  Not  in  mealy  clothes,  with  the 
great  white  apron  and  paper  hat  he  used  to  wear.  No ;  he  was 
dressed  like  a  gentleman.  A  great  pity  ho  had  not  fine  manners 
as  well  as  fine  clothes,  for  he  had  tho  heart  of  a  gentleman — of  a 
true  gentleman,  that  is. 

"  I  am  come,"  said  he,  bashfully,  "  to  get  you  to  teach  my 
childron." 

Ellen  did  not  understand  him,  she  thought. 

"  To  teach  your  children  V 

"  Yes,  miss.  I  have  now  some  property ;  a  rich  relation  left 
me  all  his  fortune,  and  my  wife  thinks  we  ought  to  have  our  chil- 
dren educated." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen,  as  if  in  a  dream. 

"And  if  you  will  come  and  live  with  us  and  take  care  of  thorn, 
and  be  ono  of  the  family  like,  we  shall  take  it  very  kindly  of  you." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  asked  Ellen,  "  that  I  am  to  bo  your  children's 
governess,  and  to  live  with  you  *" 

"  Yes,  miss,  if  you  will ;  and  if  five  hundred  dollars  will  satisfy 
you,  wife  told  me  to  tell  you  she  would  heartily  welcome  you,  and 
that  is  all  about  it." 

While  delivering  this  speech,  the  grocer  had  been  rolling  his 
hat  over  and  over  in  his  hands,  and  in  his  satisfaction  at  having 
safely  delivered  his  message,  he  crushed  the  hat  entirely.  His 
confusion  at  this  misfortune  restored  Ellen  to  her  senses.  She 
joyfully  accepted  his  offer.  Then  they  had  a  short  conversation, 
in  which  ho  explained  how  his  good  fortune  had  come  to  him.  A 
distant  relation  of  whom  ho  had  never  heard  before  had  died  in- 
testate, and  there  were  no  other  heirs.  As  soon  as  the  estate  was 
settled,  and  he  was  sure  that  he  was  so  rich,  the  thought  of  the 
poor  governess  came  into  his  head.  He  had  heard  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  determined  to  make  her  happy.  If  you  had  seen 
Ellen  six  months  afterwards,  you  would  have  seen  that  he  had 
performed  his  intentions.  Truly  the  pleasure  that  his  goodness 
to  her  gave  him,  was  greater  than  he  felt  when  he  heard  the  news 

of  his  great  fortune. 
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tourist.  The  sketches  of  Madeira,  and  of  the  Alhambra,  are  particularly  In- 
teresting.   The  whole  book  to  excellently  done.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Physiology  and  Calisthenics.    For  Schools  and  Families.    By  Cathibihb  B. 

Beeches.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brother.     1856.     18mo.     pp.  251. 

A  handsome  and  liberally  illustrated  little  volume,  explaining,  in  the  first 
place,  the  structure  of  the  human  system  and  the  laws  of  health,  and  then 
presenting  a  system  of  calisthcnic  exercises,  so  simple  and  well  described,  that 
no  teacher  is  required.  A  book  that  will  do,  in  humble  phrase,  a  world  of 
good.  For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 
A  Ladt's  Sicond  Joobsey  round  the  Wobxd.    By  Ida  Pfpjffeb.    New  York : 

Harper  &  Brothers.     1856.     12mo.     pp.  600. 

Those  who  have  read  the  "  Lady's  Journal  Round  the  World  "  from  the 
same  pen,  will  need  no  urging  to  induce  them  to  purchase  the  present  volume. 
It  is  admirably  written,  and  even  the  scenes  are  rendered  interesting  by  being 
presented  from  a  new  point  of  view.  Much  of  the  book  to  occupied  by  descrip- 
tions of  American  localities.  For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 
Thb  Teacher.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    With  Engravings.    New  York :  Harper  fc 

Brothers.     1856.     12mo.     pp.  353. 

This  book  is  intended  to  set  forth  a  system  of  arrangements  for  the  organi- 
sation and  management  of  a  school  based  on  the  agency  of  moral  influence. 
The  views  of  the  author  are  sound  and  convincing,  and  expressed  with  great 
purity  of  language.  Every  one  entering  on  the  task  of  teaching  and  govern- 
ing the  young  should  have  a  copy.     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Wzatiibr,  and  a  Guide  to  its  Changes.    By  T.  B. 

Butler.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  401. 

Everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  hut  few  understanding!}-.     We  advise 
all  who  desire  to  have  some  sound  knowledge  of  its  variations,  and  their  rules 
as  far  as  deduced,  to  purchase  this  very  interesting  treatise.     For  sale  by  Red- 
ding &  Co. 
The  Risb  of  the  Dutch  Repubuc.    A  History.    By  Jons  Lothrop  Motley.    8 

vols.    8vo.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1856. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  welcome  this  noble  history,  destined  to 
take  a  high  rank  amoug  the  solid  productions  of  American  literature.  The 
rise  and  grandeur  of  the  Batavian  republic  form  an  historical  phenomenon 
worthy  of  being  studied  from  every  point  of  view.  From  that  republic,  with 
its  triumphs  and  its  glories,  flowed  influences  of  which  all  modern  civilization 
is  sensible.  Mr.  Motley  has  written  its  story  in  beautiful  language;  while  the 
elevation  of  his  philosophical  views,  the  evidences  of  research  and  impartiality 
which  meet  us  on  every  page,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  The 
author  made  his  debut  as  a  writer  of  romance;  but  his  early  productions, 
though  creditable,  gave  no  evidence  of  that  power  and  brilliancy  which  hto 
matured  genius  has  here  presented.  This  valuable  work  may  be  obtained  of 
Redding  £  Co. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

There  are  over  2000  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  or  twice 

as  many  as  in  all  the  world  beside. Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  at  the 

Isle  of  Shoals,  has  to  pull  teoth,  file  saws,  repair  clocks,  and  do 
his  own  bell-ringing.  He  is  a  Presbyterian,  but  is  sustained  by 
that  good  old  society  for  "propagating  the  gospel  among  the  In- 
dians," whi'h   is  under  Unitarian  auspices. The  New  York 

Freeman's  Journal  is  convinced  that  the  Catholic  Bishop  O'Reil- 
ley,  of  Hartford,   took   passage   on   board   the   missing   m 

Pacific. John  Gilpin,  celebrated  by  Cowper,  had  a  personality, 

as  an  individual  once  lived  who  performed  the  feats  of  horseman- 
ship attributed  to  the  hero  in  the  poet's  tale. A  grant  of  S1000 

per  annum  has  been  made  to  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  by 

the  State. A  shoemaker  at  Lowestoff  suddenly  dropped  down 

dead  from  excitement  at  unexpectedly  meeting  his  son  in  the 

after  his  return   from  the  Crimea.     He  had  known  of  his 

return,  but  came  upon  him  suddenly,  and  for  a  whilo  did  not 

know  him. At  latest  dates  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  land 

warrants  were  selling  at  from  SI  10  to  SI  15  per  acre.  Warrants 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  were  scarce,  and  commanded  the 

.t  price. Artificial  teeth  are  now  made  with  a  gutta  per- 

rha  base.  The  strength,  elasticity  and  lightness  of  this  material, 
together  with  the  ease  and  comfort  with  which  it  is  said  it  may  be 
worn,  as  well  as  the  life-like  feeling  it  must  impart  to  the  tongue, 
would  seem  to  render  it  an  qdmirable  article  for  dental   itrac- 

The  City  Council  of  Savannah  has  voted  an  appropri- 
ation of  $25,000  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  passage  of 

-  up  to  that  city,  known  as  the  "Knoll." Therj  are  to 

be  three  daily  steamboat  lines  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and 

Albany  this  season,  and  one  between  New  York  and  Troy. In 

the  time  of  Ovid,  the  F.uxine  was  frozen  over  every  winter.  The 
Tiber  was  often  frozen  over,  and  snow  once  lay  in  Rome  for  forty 

days. Mrs.  Juliet  Fisk  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  tho 

penitentiary,  in  the  Oneida  Circuit  Court,  at  Rome,  New  York, 
for  writing  threatening  letters  demanding  large  sums  of  money 
from  a  widowed  lady,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  residing  at  Watervleit,  N. 

Y. Grace  Greenwood — Mrs.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia, — is 

at  "  The  Cleveland  Water  Cure  "   (Dr.  Secley's),  for  the  benefit 

of  her  health. If  a  piece  of  white  paper  be  moistened  with 

pure  otto  of  roses,  the  oil  will  evaporate,  leaving  no  trace,  but  a 
marked  perfume.  If,  however,  it  is  a  mixture,  a  stain  will  bo  left 
on  the  paper,  without  odor.  This  is  the  scientific  mode  of  testing 
the  quality  of  this  article The  lighthouse  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  be  built  on  St.  Joseph's  Island,  Lake  Borgne,  cannot  bo 
commenced  until  tho  government  receives  a  title  to  the  land  re- 
quired for  its  erection.  — • —  The  first  minister  who  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  tho  Knglish  language  in  any  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 

country,  was  the   Rev.  Archibald  Laidlie.     He   was   born 

mber  4,  1737,  at  Kelso,  Scotland,  studied  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1759. A 

girl,  however  fair  or  beautiful,  can  walk  the  streets  of  Cadiz,  alone 
and  unprotected,  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  without  fear  of  in- 

Bult. In  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  line  of  railroad  completed 

from  Savannah  to  Memphis,  by  which  tho  people  of  the  former 
city   will   be  within  forty-eight  hours   travel  of  the   Mississippi 

River. Milton  has  wrote  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  English 

verses,  Collins  and  Gray  fifteen  hundred  each,  and  Lord  Byron 

upwards  of  seventy  thousand  verses. The  patrons  of  the  An- 

dover  Theological  Seminary  are  making  efforts  to  raise  $150,000, 
for  its  better  endowment,  so  as  to  raise  the  salaries  of  its  profes- 
sors, and  build  a  fire-proof  building. An  advertiser  in  the  New 

York  Sun  advertises  for  several  females  to  work  on  vests,  and 

6ays  a  good  stitcher  will  be  paid  $1  per  week. The  memory 

of  the  8th  of  January  still  exercises  a  wholcsomo  influence.  It  is 
not  at  all  surprising  John  Bull  omits  all  mention  of  New  Orleans 
when  he    becomes    belligerently   inclined,   in    the    newspapers. 

There's  always  method  in  John's  boastings. Proud  Britain 

pays  £100,000  a  year  for  the  pin-money  of  one  woman,  and  only 
£30,000  a  year  for  tho  public  education  of  several  million  chil- 
dren.— —The  subject  of  establishing  a  reform  school  for  juvenile 
delinquents  is  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Ohio 
legislature. 
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French  Telescope. — At  a  recent  general  reunion  of  French 
savans  at  the  house  of  M.  Levcrrier,  much  interest  was  occasioned 
by  the  famous  glass,  now  nearly  finished,  to  complete  which,  M. 
Arago  obtained  from  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  one  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  by  which,  said  the  illustrious  astronomer, 
"  we  shall  be  able,  at  last,  to  see  the  moon  as  we  see  Montmartro 
from  the  Boulevard  Italien." 


Rents  in  New  York. — The  New  York  Herald  says  that  rents 
in  that  city  this  year  are  exorbitantly  high,  notwithstanding  the 
predictions  of  last  year  that  they  would  fall  twenty  per  cent. 
Houses  that  let  last  May  for  four  hundred  dollars  are  now  from 
four  hundred  and  fifty  to  fivo  hundred ;  but  the  rents  of  stores 
remain  about  the  same. 


Female  Pickpocket — At  a  fire,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Thaxter, 
of  the  Evening  Gazette,  felt  a  hand  in  his  outside  pocket.  It  be- 
longed to  a  pretty  young  female,  who  was  in  search  of  the  editor's 
wallet.     Of  course  his  gallantry  permitted  the  offender  to  escape. 
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The  Pacific. — Little  hopes  are  now  entertained  of  the  safety 
of  the  Pacific,  or  any  of  her  crew  and  passengers.  Into  how 
many  homes  does  this  conviction  carry  agony  ! 


.foreign  3kms. 


The  Weather. — Don't  bo  beguiled  into  leaving  off  warm 
clothes,  because  summer  is  at  hand.  American  thermometers 
play  sad  tricks. 


It  is  said  that  tho  peach  crop  of  New  Jersey  promises  to  prove 
large. 

The  next  election  for  president  takes  place  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  November,  1856. 

In  New  York  it  was  decided  recently  that  a  pedestrian  has  the 
right  of  pathway  in  preference  to  vehii 

The  1 1 ill  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  colored  citizens,  was 
lo*t  in  the  Wisconsin  senate,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  6. 

Epes  Sargent's  "  Priestess  "  was  produced  in  New  Orleans,  by 
Mrs.  Havnc. 

A  box  of  plate  belonging  to  Queen  Victoria  was  lately  stolen 
from  a  wagon,  while  it  was  on  the  road  from  Windsor  to  Buck- 
ingham palace. 

It  is  said  that  Professor  Liebig  has  been  offered  fivo  thousand 
dollars  if  he  will  come  over  to  this  country  and  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures. 

A  petition  for  a  new  tariff,  signed  by  more  than  three  thousand 
individuals  and  firms  in  Montreal,  has  been  presented  to  the  Can- 
adian parliament,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  important  results. 

The  town  of  Bcrnardston,  Mass.,  has  accepted  the  donation  of 
$10,000,  by  the  late  E.  E.  Powers,  of  Georgia,  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  place,  and  named  the  lega "y  "  The  Powers' 
School  Fund." 

Madame  dc  Bodisco  has  advertised  her  furniture  to  be  sold  at 
auction  in  Washington,  and  intends  leaving  for  Europe.  Her 
two  eldest  sons  are  serving  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  pages  of  the 
household. 

In  the  New  York  District  Court,  Judge  Ingersoll  ordered  that 
the  schooner  Falmouth,  seized  as  a  slaver,  be  condemned,  togeth- 
er with  Iter  cargo.  No  claim  for  her  was  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  any  party. 

A  man  in  New  York  State  recently  failed,  and  he  accounted 
for  it  by  stating  that  he  was  robbed  of  $16,000  in  small  bills  that 
he  had  in  his  vest  pocket.  One  creditor  inquired  the  size  of  a 
vest  pocket  that  would  hold  that  amount  in  small  bills. 

A  gentleman  who,  a  few  months  since,  left  this  vicinity  for  the 
west,  writes  home  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that  he  finds  it  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  tenement  for  his  family,  such  is  the  demand. 
Rents  in  that  ci.y,  he  says,  are  double  what  they  now  are  in  the 
city  of  Boston. 

New  Orleans  has  three  colored  Methodist  Episcopal  churches, 
and  three  colored  local  preachers  who  are  slaves,  as  are  most  of 
the  1200  communicants.  One  is  the  driver  of  a  dray,  another  a 
carpenter,  and  the  third  a  porter  in  a  wholesale  coffee  store.  Over 
all  is  a  white  pastor,  appointed  by  the  Louisiana  Conference. 

The  geological  survey  of  Missouri  shows  "  that  the  coal  beds  of 
that  Stato  can  furnish  100,000,000  tons  per  annum  for  the  Dext 
1300  years;  and  with  regard  to  iron,  that  there  i«  ore  enough  of 
the  very  best  quality  within  a  few  miles  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron 
Mountains,  above  the  surface  of  the  valleys,  to  furnish  100,000,000 
tons  per  annum,  of  manufactured  iron,  for  the  next  200  years." 

It  is  stated  that  60,000  copies  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caird's  sermon, 
preached  before  Queen  Victoria,  on  "Religion  in  Common  Life," 
have  been  sold ;  that  Mr.  Caird  has  "already  received  the  largo 
amount  of  £700  from  the  publisher,  and  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  apply  the  whole  sum  to  the  endowment  of  the  Errol  Female's 
Industrial  School. 

The  Princeton  Press  says  that  two  gentlemen,  while  crossing 
the  fields  near  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.,  came  in  contact  with  an  animal 
which  at  first  they  supposed  to  be  a  calf.  When  they  approached 
it  closely,  it  set  up  a  growl  that  convinced  them  of  danger,  and 
they  beat  a  very  hasty  retreat.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  had 
seen  "bars"  in  California,  is  certain  this  is  "  one  of  'cm." 

A  patent  has  been  issued  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Fultz,  of  Lexington, 
Mississippi,  for  an  improvement  in  cotton  gins — consisting  in  giv- 
ing the  cotton  to  be  ginned  a  spiral  motion  in  the  feed  box,  over 
the  saws,  so  that  the  cotton  is  made  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the 
feed  box  to  the  other,  to  present  a  fresh  surface  of  it  to  the  action 
of  the  saws  as  it  passes  along ;  also  to  prevent  the  staple  from  be- 
ing cut  off  by  the  saws. 

A  recent  writer  says  of  Cuchares,  the  great  Spanish  matador, 
or  bull-fighter :  "  He  was  the  Edwin  Forrest  of  matadors — and 
very  popular  with  the  majos,  the  proper  critics  of  bull  fights.  He 
was  about  the  same  height  as  the  American  tragedian,  but  not  of 
such  artistically  developed  proportions.  Tho  first  time  I  saw  him 
he  reminded  me  of  Forrest  in  tho  'Gladiator' — in  manner  and 
look." 

Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer,  of  the  First  Universalist  Society  of  Lowell, 
having  recently  proposed  leaving  his  parish,  the  society  voted  to 
raise  his  salary  from  $1500  to  $2000.  When  Mr.  Thayer  was  no- 
tified of  this  action,  he  returned  answer,  that  he  would  cheerfully 
renew  his  engagement,  but  only  on  tho  condition  that  his  salary 
remain  at  $1500.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  offer  was  gladly 
accepted. 

The  time  required  for  a  healthy  person  to  digest  boiled  rice  is 
one  hour  ;  sago,  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  ;  tapioca  and  bar- 
ley, two  hours ,  new  bread,  three  hours  ;  boiled  cabbage,  four 
hours  ;  oysters,  two  and  a  half  hours  ;  salmon,  four  hours  ;  veni- 
son chops,  one  and  a  half  hours  ;  mutton,  three  hours ;  beef,  three 
hours  ;  roast  pork,  five  and  a  quarter  hours ;  raw  eggs,  two  hours ; 
soft  boiled  eggs,  eight  hours ;  and  contrary  to  general  opinion, 
hard  boiled  eggs,  three  and  a  half  hours. 

A  pearl  of  lustrous,  rosy  tint  is  sometimes  found  in  the  old 
pearl  fisheries  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  but  these  rose 
pearls  are  so  rare  and  beautiful,  that  they  arc  sedulously  gathered 
and  retained  among  the  jewels  of  the  richest  Asiatic  princes,  and 
are  seldom  encountered  in  Europe.  So  few  and  inferior  are  the 
rose  tinted  pearls  that  find  their  wav  to  European  gem  dealers, 
that  the  famous  pearl,  called  the  "  blush  of  the  morning  "  by  the 
Persian  poets,  was  almost  deemed  a  creation  of  fancy. 

Tho  model  of  Richardson's  atmospheric  telegraph,  in  Washing- 
ton, attracts  crowds  of  curious  spectators,  to  whom  the  ingenious 
inventor  never  seems  weary  of  describing  his  plan  of  transport- 
ing mails  and  merchandise  all  over  the  country,  at  a  rate  of  speed 
which  sets  time  and  space  at  defiance,  and  threatens  them  with 
utter  annihilation.  The  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  display- 
ed by  Mr.  Richardson  in  his  appeals  for  aid  in  making  a  practi- 
cal trial  of  his  invention,  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  Mcnnonites  in  this  country  embrace  400  churches,  250  min- 
isters, and  30,000  members.  The  Winebrennerians  have  6  elders, 
130  preachers,  198  churches,  415  preaching  stations,  and  17,500 
members.  The  Orthodox  Friends  have  church  accommodations 
for  287,073  persons.  The  Unitarians  number  about  260  congre- 
gations, and  33,000  members.  The  Swcdenborgians  rate  about 
3000.  The  Universalis^  have  828  churches,  640  ministers,  and 
50,000  members.  Roman  Catholics,  about  3,000,000.  Jewish 
synagogues,  65. 


There  are  indications  of  bad  feeling  between  Russia  and 
Austria. 

A  new  street  in  Paris  has  already  been  named  Rue  du  Prince 
Imperial. 

(Jei  many  is  at  present  almost  equally  divided  between  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

The  epicures  of  Paris  have  recently  taken  to  horse-flesh  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  one  can  already  sec  signs  like  this,  in  the  shops 
in  the  suburbs  of  that  city — "  Good  horse-meat  for  sale." 

The  citizens  of  Dublin  have  presented  a  silver  shield  to  Sir 
Edward  Blakeney,  the  gallant  general  who  for  so  many  vears  filled 
the  responsible  and  often  arduous  post  of  commander  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland. 

Edinburgh,  with  a  population  of  161,000,  only  cast  4215  votes 
at  the  recent  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  fill  the  scat 
made  vacant  by  Macaulay.  Mr.  Black,  the  great  publisher,  was 
returned. 

At  Middlesborough-on-Tees,  England,  there  exists  a  singular 
freak  of  nature — "a  boy  with  a  real  tail."  He  is  about  four 
months  old,  and  in  good  health.  He  has  a  perfect  caudal  appen- 
dage, four  or  five  inches  in  length. 

The  greatest  clothing  establishment  in  the  world  is  that  of  M. 
Godillot,  in  Paris.  It  employs  sixty-six  sewing  machines,  kept 
in  motion  by  a  steam  engine  of  nine  horse  power,  and  which  sewed 
all  the  overcoats  for  the  Crimean  army. 

A  bookseller  of  Southampton,  England,  was  lately  fined  five 
shillings  for  selling  a  newspaper  on  the  Sabbath.  The  magistrate, 
in  pronouncing  sentence,  remarked  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  (Stat.  Charles  II.  and  William" III.)  nothing  could  be 
sold  on  the  Sabbath  but  milk  and  mackerels. 


Scmba  of  (Bolb. 


....  Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  effects  be  tried. — Shak- 
speare. 

....  Speaking  much  is  a  sign  of  vanity  ;  for  he  that  is  lavish 
in  words,  is  a  niggard  in  deeds. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

....  Let  those  who  would  affect  singularity  with  success,  first 
determine  to  be  very  virtuous,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  be  very 
singular. —  Colton. 

....  Such  as  thy  words  are,  such  will  thy  affections  be  es- 
teemed ;  and  such  will  thy  deeds  as  thy  affections,  and  such  thy 
life  as  thy  deeds. — Socrates. 

...  Things  change  so  rapidly  that  much  of  our  knowledge 
and  skill  soon  becomes  inapplicable,  and  is  rapidly  forgotten. — 
Wigglesworth. 

....  Never  join  with  your  friend  when  he  abuses  his  horse  or 
his  wife,  unless  the  one  is  about  to  be  sold,  and  the  other  to  be 
buried. — Colton. 

....  Men's  happiness  springs  mainly  from  moderate  troubles, 
which  afford  the  mind  a  healthful  stimulus,  and  are  followed  by 
a  reaction  which  produces  a  cheerful  flow  of  spirits. —  Wiggle*- 
uorth. 

....  If  tho  show  of  anything  be  good  for  anything,  I  am  sure 
sincerity  is  better  ;  for  why  does  any  man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  bo 
that  which  be  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such  a 
quality  as  he  pretends  to  ? — Tilbtson. 

....  Nature  has  concealed  at  <hc  bottom  of  our  minds  talents 
and  abilities  of  which  wc  are  not  aware.  The  passions  alone  havo 
tho  privilege  of  bringing  them  to  light,  and  of  giving  us  some- 
times views  more  certain  and  more  perfect  than  art  could  possibly 
produce. — La  Rochefoucauld. 


-A   -•.*♦-   ►- 


Joker's  Bnbget. 


What  kind  of  braces  do  ladies  prefer  t    Embraces. 

Why  can't  young  ladies  abstain  from  kissing  babies  frantically 
before  strangers  1 

Why  is  a  piece  of  sterile  ground  like  a  certain  toilet  article  ? 
Ans. — Because  it's  bare  soil  (bear's  oil.) 

Lodgings  are  so  scarce  in  Australia  that  men  pay  a  dollar  for 
lying  in  the  gutter,  and  fifty  cents  extra  for  resting  their  heads  on 
the  curbstone ! 

Punch  notices  a  wine  newly  advertised  as  naked  Sherry.  It 
will  probably  be  recommended  to  those  invalids  who  have  no  coats 
to  their  stomachs. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott  once  said  to  a  graduating  class,  "  Young 
gentlemen,  have  two  pockets  made — a  large  one  to  hold  the  insults 
and  a  small  one  for  fees." 

A  very  excellent  lady  sought  to  instruct  her  grandchild  in  rela- 
tion to  the  provident  care  of  Heaven.  "  Who  gives  you  your 
daily  bread ?"  asked  she.  "  Dod  !"  replied  the  child ;  "but  uncle 
Peter  puts  the  butter  and  sugar  on  !" 

One  of  our  exchanges,  in  noticing  the  presentation  of  a  silver 
cup  to  a  contemporary,  says : — "  He  needs  no  cup.  He  can  drink 
from  any  vessel  that  contains  liquor — whether  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
tle, the  mouth  of  a  demijohn,  the  spile  of  a  keg,  or  the  hung  of  a 
barrel." 

Fame  is  not  universal.  An  Irish  waiter  behind  Mr.  Thacker- 
ay's chair,  in  a  hotel  dining-room  at  Cincinnati,  was  overheard  to 
say  mysteriously  to  his  fellow  :  "  Bill,  that's  the  great  Mr.  Thack- 
cr"  (sic.)  The  reply  was  not  unnatural:  "Who  on  earth's  tho 
great  Mr.  Thacker  V 
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JAPANESE   SILVER   AND    COPPER  COIN. 

JAPANESE  CURIOSITIES.-CASCADE  IN  ICELAND. 

We  present  herewith  engravings  representing  several  Japanese 
articles  which  may  truly  ho  regarded  as  curiosities.  The  first 
group  shows  us  specimens  of  the  gold,  silver  and  copper  coins  of 
the  empire.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  copper  coins.  All  the  copper  coins 
are  perforated  with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre.  The  silver  coin 
is  oblong  in  shape,  about  one  inch  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  breadth.  It  is  also  stamped  with  a  device  and  inscrip- 
tion. No.  3  shows  the  gold  coin.  The  gold  coins  current  in 
Japan  are  worth  about  a  dollar  each  ;  they  are  oblong,  about  half 
an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  Each  piece  bears 
upon  both  sides  some  curious  devices,  resembling  characters  of 
Chinese  writing,  and  has  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  small 
weights  used  by  druggists  in  compounding  medicine.  The  small- 
est figure  in  our  group  of  coins  is  a  representation  of  one  of  these 
gold  pieces.  Our  third  engraving  shows  a  package  of  forty  pieces 
of  silver  as  it  appears  when  opened.  The  Japanese  compass, 
shown  in  our  second  engraving,  is  of  exceedingly  delicate  work- 
manship. It  is  enclosed  in  a  solid  box,  and  covered  over  with 
glass.  The  edges  of  the  box  arc  marked  with  symbols  and  char- 
acters, sometimes  executed  in  gold  and  sometimes  in  silver  leaf. 
The  four  cardinal  points  of  the  one  from  which  the  drawing  was 
made  was  indicated  by  similar  characters,  painted  in  vermilion. 
The  compass  differs  from  that  in  general  use  in  having  twenty- 
four  points  only  instead  of  thirty-two.  Each  point  is  marked  with 
the  shape  of,  and  named  after  some  animal  as  goat,  dog,  cat,  rat, 
etc.  The  compass  is  so  exceedingly  delicate  that  it  is  a  marvel 
how  it  can  be  used  in  anything  like  a  rough  sea.  Many  of  these 
specimens  of  Japanese  workmanship  that  we  have  examined  are 
finely  executed. — The  striking  scene  depicted  in  the  engraving 


JAPANESE   MARINER  S    COMPASS. 


below  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  in  Iceland.  Over  a  huge  ledge 
of  rocks,  the  water  comes  pouring  down  with  a  thundering  sound, 
the  spray  passing  off  in  cloud-like  strata  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  In  the  front  of  the  picture  is  a  group  of  Icelanders,  in 
front  of  an  Icelandic  farm-house,  preparing  to  start  on  a  journey. 
The  Iceland  houses,  as  the  picture  shows,  are  of  a  very  primitive 
form  and  construction.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  laid  up  with  turf 
and  grass,  so  that  the  sides  are  soon  covered  with  verdure.  The 
roof  is  made  first  of  rafters,  then  overlaid  with  brushwood,  and 
finally  neatly  finished  with  green  turf,  so  that  in  summer  these 
dwellings  have  a  very  agreeable  aspect.  They  are  usually  about 
twelve  feet  high.  The  Icelanders  always  travel  on  horseback. 
Their  horses  are  small,  but  strong  and  active.  The  men  use  sad- 
dles similar  to  ours,  but  the  ladies'  saddle  is  a  sort  of  arm  chair, 
with  a  foot  board,  on  which  the  rider,  sitting  sideways,  rests  her 
feet.  As  there  arc  no  roads  or  wheeled  vehicles,  timber,  for  build- 
ing purposes,  is  carried,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  by  fastening 
one  or  more  pieces  to  each  side  of  the  pack-saddle,  while  the  ends 
are  suffered  to  drag  on  the  ground;  The  cascade  we  have  depict- 
ed is  one  of  a  large  number.  Pliny  Miles  says : — "  The  Jokulls 
(pronounced  Yokull)  or  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 


JAPANESE  COIN FORTY  PIECES  OF  SILVER. 

like  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  feed  numerous  rivers  and  streams  o 
water  that  rush  with  great  impetuosity  down  into  the  sea.  The 
immense  mountain  near  the  southeast  coast,  that  goes  by  the 
names  of  the  Skaptar  Jokull,  the  Vatnar  Jokull,  and  the  Onefa 
Jokull,  has  a  base  more  than,  300  miles  in  circumference,  being 
much  larger  than  Mt.  yEtna.  Sometimes  an  eruption  will  take 
place  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  where  the  previous  one  had 
been,  and  viewed  from  different  sides,  instead  of  one  vast  volcano 
as  it  is,  appears  like  different  mountains.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  different  names  have  been  given  its  different  peaks.  The 
point  known  as  the  Orrefa  Jokull  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Ice- 
land, rising  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Seen 
from  a  vessel  sailing  along  the  coast,  and  viewing  it  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  Iceland,  it  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  in 
the  world.  The  icy  peaks  glittering  in  the  sunshine  contrast 
strongly  with  deep  yawning  caverns  and  black  precipices  of  dark 
volcanic  rocks  where  the  snow  cannot  rest.  The  violent  and  rapid 
character  of  the  rivers,  and  the  height  and  grandeur  of  the  water- 
falls, in  this  part  of  Iceland,  can  be  partly  imagined  when  it  is 
remembered  that  on  a  line  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  coast, 
this  mountain  is  no  place  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  rises  up  from  two  to  seven  thousand  feet.  Probably  in  no 
part  of  the  world,  except  the  west  side  of  the  Andes,  can  as  rapid 
and  violent  rivers  be  found  as  on  the  south  coast  of  Iceland.  The 
Thiorsa,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  country,  takes  its  rise  on 
the  glaciers  of  the  western  part  of  Skaptar  Jokull,  and  flow* 
southwest  a  little  north  of  the  Heckla,  ana  empties  into  the  Atlan- 
tic. This  river  is  a  larger  stream  than  the  Hudson,  and  in  its 
course  of  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  falls  over  2800  feet  1' 
There  are  several  large  lakes,  of  which  Myvatn  Lake,  in  the 
northeast,  is  the  largest.  This  lake  is  estimated  to  be  about  forty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  upwards  of  thirty  islands  com- 
posed of  lava. 
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THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS. 

The  heautiful  scene  depicted  on  this  page  was  drawn  tor  us  by 
Mr.  Killmrn,  from  a  point  of  view  selected  among  the  thousand 
islands  which  gem  the  bosom  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  group  of 
wooded  islets  embraced  in  our  engraving  vary  in  size  ;  on  one  of 
them  is  seen  a  log  cabin.  The  steamers  that  cleave  their  way 
through  the  swift  current  do  not  detract  from  the  picturesque  effect 
of  the  scenery.  In  the  foreground  a  boat  with  three  figures  adds 
life  to  the  lovely  landscape.  The  "  Thousand  Islands  "  extend 
from  Lake  Ontario  thirty  miles  down  the  river.  Many  persons 
who  have  not  sailed  through  them  are  inclined  to  think  the  num- 
ber greatly  exaggerated,  but  such  is  not  the  case ;  there  are  in 
fact,  over  fifteen  hundred  of  them,  none  of  them  attaining  any 
large  size,  and  many  being  merely  rocks,  slightly  elevated  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Most  of  them  are  covered  with  foliage, 
although  very  few  have  any  available  soil.  In  many  places  they 
lie  so  close  to  each  other  that  a  canoe  can  barely  pass  between 
them.  The  scenery  here  and  throughout  the  St.  Lawrence  is  love- 
ly beyond  description ;  no  pen  or  pencil  can  do  justice  to  the  ex- 
quisite charms  of  this  vast  collection  of  islands.     At  some  points 


as  many  as  eighty  can  bo  counted  at  one  time,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  foliage,  as  the  light  streams  in  upon  them,  and  the  reflections 
in  the  water  around  them,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
St.  Lawrence,  forming  the  outlet  to  the  great  chain  of  lakes  or  in- 
land seas,  lying  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  rivers  on  the  continent.  For  a  part  of  its 
course  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, but  after  crossing  the  46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  its  course 
is  wholly  within  the  Canadian  territory.  From  Lake  Ontario  to 
Montreal,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Iroquois,  but  it  is  more  gen- 
erally known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio to  its  mouth.  Its  width  below  Montreal  varies  from  half  a 
mile  to  three  miles,  and  it  passes  through  Lake  St.  Peter,  which 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  at  fifty  miles  below  Montreal. 
Below  Quebec  the  river  increases  rapidly  in  width,  and  its  mouth, 
as  it  enters  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  across.  Its  average  descent  is  about  six  inches  to  the  mile, 
though  its  current  is  unequal,  in  some  places  flowing  along  calm- 
ly and  peacefully — in  others  roaring  and  rushing  among  the  rocks 
that  fret  and  break  its  course.  Among  its  important  tributaries  are 


the  Richelieu,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  entering  at 
the  head  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  and  the  Saguenay,  which  flows  into  it 
on  the  north,  140  miles  below  Quebec.  The  Ottawa,  or  Grand 
River,  flows  into  it  a  little  above  Montreal.  It  is  a  great  commer- 
cial artery,  and  wealth  to  the  extent  of  millions  is  entrusted  to  its 
bosom.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  to  Quebec,  400  miles, 
and  for  600-ton  vessels  to  Montreal,  and  beyond,  by  a  series  of 
ship  canals,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  falls  and 
rapids,  into  the  lakes.  The  fleets  which  navigate  its  waters  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  its  scenery — the  white  sails  of  the  ships  and 
smaller  craft  contrasting  with  the  black  funnels  of  the  puffing 
steamers,  while  ever  and  anon  the  psssage  of  an  enormous  timber 
raft,  sometimes  propelled  by  sweeps,  and  sometimes  spreading  a 
sail  to  the  breeze,  completes  the  variety  of  the  moving  panorama. 
These  timber  rafts  have  huts  upon  them  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  raftsmen.  There  is  also  another  sort  of  craft  nowhere  else 
known,  with  long,  low  hulls,  destined  for  the  transportation  of  tim- 
ber, and  singularly  picturesque  in  their  appearance.  At  all  timas 
this  noble  river  with  its  magnificent  scenery  is  a  favorite  moit  ot 
the  artist  and  the  tourist,  who  admire  its  beauties. 
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[Written  for  B»Uou's  Pictorial.] 


Til  TIXM  GISiSKi: 

— OB, — 

CALYPSO,  THE  WANDERER, 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  WAR. 

BY    T.    BORLIHGAMB    ROSS. 


[continued.] 
CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FLIGHT. 

During  all  the  time  that  Irene  was  left  alone  she  moved  not 
from  her  bed.  She  lay  there  and  pondered  upon  the  years  that 
had  passed,  and  upon  the  days  that  had  passed.  She  thought  of 
her  father— and  she  wondered  if  any  other  child  in  all  the  country 
had  a  parent  like  him.  She  hoped  not— she  prayed  not.  Then 
she  thought  of  the  noble  youth  upon  whom  she  had  bestowed  the 
whole  of" her  pure  heart's  love,  and  she  wondered  if  he  loved  her 
as  she  love'  had  never  told  her  of  his  love,  though  she 

EatT  hopedthat  in  his  looks  she  had  read  the  happy  assurance. 

"  It  is  a  strange  tale  of  love,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  as  she 
clasped  her  hands  upon  her  bosom.  "  And  yet,  how  could  I  help 
t  i  What  to  me  was  his  nativity  or  his  tongue  <  God  makes 
no  nations— no  tongues— no  castes,  lie  makes  men,  and  lie  fash- 
ions human  souls.  O,  Clarence— Claroncc— can  our  Father  in 
heaven  have  in  store  for  me  the  protecting  love  of  thy  noble  heart 
— the  shielding  power  of  thy  strong  arms  V 

And  thus,  many  and  many  a  time,  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
past,  had  Irene  St.  Marc  called  upon  the  name  of  Clarence  How- 
ard. With  a  heart  as  pure  and  true  as  heaven  itself,  she  had  not 
one  thing  to  love  with  that  strong,  holy  love  which  is  woman's 
most  potent  emotion,  save  the  youth  who  had  so  strangely  crossed 
her  life-track.  Had  she  possessed  such  a  heart  as  the  common 
husband  hunter  possesses,  she  might  have  soon  forgotten  the 
handsome  American ;  but  her  love  was  a  truth— her  soul  was  a 
holy,  solemn  minister  of  right— and  her  heart  was  an  altar  where 
on  her  own  life  would  have  been  offered  up,  could  true  love  havc- 
demanded  the  sacrifice.  O,  she  was  a  noble-hearted,  virtuous 
girl.  Surely,  good  angels  were  watching  over  her  then — perhaps 
dwelling  in  the  very  gloom  that  surrounded  her.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  worn  spirit  of  earth  awaked  no  sympathy  in  an  angel 
soul  t  Who  shall  say  that  Heaven  has  no  silent  messengers  who 
can  see  and  feel,  and  who  can  bear  away  to  God  the  story  of  the 
grief-burdened  child  of  mortality  ?  At  all  events  such  thoughts 
as  these  passed  through  Irene's  mind,  and  she  derived  some  con- 
solation from  them. 

At  length  the  maiden  was  aroused  by  hearing  a  light  creaking 
from  the  stairs  which  came  down  from  the  roof,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments more,  some  one  tried  her  door.      She  arose  and  went  to 
ask  who  was  there,  and  the  soft  voice  of  Cassandra  was  heard  in 
reply. 
"  Are  you  alone  J"  the  girl  asked,  in  a  very  low  whisper. 
"  Yes — no  one  has  been  here  since  you  left." 
Cassandra  turned  and  picked  up  a  bundle  she  had  dropped  by 
the  side  of  the  door,  and  then  came  in,  and  as  soon  as  the  door 
had  been  re-locked,  the  two  went  back  to  where  the  candles  were. 
Irene  sat  down,  but  she  dared  not  ask  a  question  ;  she  had  rested 
all  her  hopes  upon  her  maid's  success,  and  she  was  fearful  of  elic- 
iting a  fatal  answer.     But  she  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense. 
"  Did  you  notice  which  way  I  came  ?"  Cassandra  asked. 
"  You  came  down  from  the  roof,  did  you  not  <" 
"  Yes." 

"But  how?"  queried  Irene,  whose  mind  had  just  caught  the 
difficulty  of  the  thing. 

"  Ah,  my  mistress,  good  Father  Hondo  has  been  more  kind 
than  I  had  even  hoped.  Not  only  has  he  given  me  the  dresses  I 
sought,  but  he  also  gave  me  a  key  to  the  chapel,  which  I  am  to 
return  to  him." 

"  Bless  you — bless — "  murmured  Irene,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing the  good  girl's  head  upon  her  bosom  and  kissing  her.  "  We 
can  escape  now." 

"  Yes — easily,"  returned  Cassandra,  raising  her  head.  "  All 
we  have  to  do,  is  simply  to  put  on  the  dresses  I  have  brought,  and 
then  make  our  escape.  But  we  will  not  start  yet ;  it  will  be  safer 
to  wait  until  after  midnight,  for  then  all  will  be  safe  here  in  the 
house.  We  had  better  retire  now,  for  there  is  no  knowing  who 
may  come  to  look  in  upon  us.  If  suspicion  is  already  entertained 
it  will  not  do  to  excite  more." 

Irene  saw  at  once  the  propriety  of  the  girl's  suggestion,  and  ere 
long  afterwards  she  prepared  to  retire.  The  candles  were  extin- 
guished after  a  small  night-lamp  had  been  lighted,  and  then  Cas- 
sandra lay  down  with  her  mistress — which  she  often  did  when  the 
latter  was  unwell  or  lonesome.  It  was  not  far  from  eleven  o'clock 
when  a  light  footstep  was  heard  near  the  door,  and  immediately 
afterwards  some  one  tried  the  latch.  Upon  the  instant  Cassandra 
commenced  to  snore. 

"  Who's  there  V  asked  Irene,  speaking  as  though  she  had  just 
been  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep. 

"  It's  only  me — old  Bel,"  returned  the  applicant.     "  I  thought 
I'd  just  stop  and  6ee  if  you  wanted  anything." 
"  No,  I  thank  you — I  want  only  sleep." 

After  this  the  woman  went  away.  Cassandra  listened  until  she 
was  out  of  hearing,  and  then  she  said  : 

"  Your  father  sent  that  old  woman  up,  I  am  sure.  I  saw  her 
in  conversation  with  him  as  I  passed  his  window  this  evening." 


"  I  thought  of  that,  when  I  first  heard  her,"  returned  Ircue. 
Nothing  mure  was  said  until  tho  clock  struck  twelve,  though 
neither  of  the  girls  had  closed  their  eyes  from  drowsiness.     All 
was  quiet  in  the  house,  and   had  been  since  Bel's  visit  to  their 
door. 

"  Now,"  said  Cassandra,  in  a  low  whisper,  "  let  us  up  and  pre- 
pare.    I  will  make  sure  that  there  is  no  one  about  the  hail." 

Thus  speaking,  she  arose  and  walked  softly  to  the  door,  and 
having  opened  it  she  passed  noiselessly  out  and  looked  about. 
But  she  found  nothing  in  the  way.  All  was  still  and  quiet,  and 
the  lights  were  all  out ;  she  returned,  and  having  re-locked  the 
door  she  raised  the  wick  of  the  lamp,  and  then  proceeded  to  open 
the  bundle  she  had  brought  with  her  from  tho  good  priest's.  First 
she  helped  dress  Irene.  Tho  black  silken  hose  were  drawn  on ; 
then  tho  buckled  shoes  ;  then  the  close  vest ;  and  then  the  long 
robe.  The  latter  garment  was  not  an  inch  too  long,  and  when 
the  girdle  was  round  about  the  loins  and  tied,  the  garb  fitted  well. 
Next  she  put  Irene's  long,  silken  tresses  snugly  up  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  having  bound  them  up,  she  put  on  the  tight  skull- 
cap. It  only  needed  now  the  great- brimmed  hat,  and  this  the 
girl  brought  up  from  her  bundle.  Irene  took  the  lamp  and  went 
to  the  mirror,  and  she  was  well  pleased  with  the  disguise,  feeling 
sure  that  in  the  night,  at  least,  she  should  not  be  detected. 

As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  Cassandra  proceeded  to  put 
on  her  own  disguise,  which  was  just  like  that  of  her  mistress. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  let  us  pack  up  what  we  shall  most  need, 
and  then  we  will  be  off.  We  can  take  ono  change  of  dress,  and 
that  must  suffice  in  that  line." 

The  bundles  were  quickly  made  up,  and  then  they  turned  their 
attention  to  such  things  as  they  wished  to  secure  about  their  per- 
sons. Irene  had  quite  a  lot  of  valuable  jewelry,  besides  about 
five  hundred  dollars  in  golden  coin.  All  this  she  secured  about 
her,  and  then  she  sat  down  upon  the  bed.  The  excitement  of 
the  occasion  was  almost  overpowering. 

"  All  is  ready  now,"  whispered  Cassandra,  placing  her  arm 
about  the  maiden's  neck. 

"  Do  not  fear  for  me,"  Irene  quickly  returned;  "it  is  only  a 
momentary  weakness — I  was  only  thinking — " 

She  stopped  here  and  burst  into  tears.  For  some  moments  she 
wept  upon  her  companion's  bosom,  and  finally  she  gazed  up  and 
brushed  the  tears  away. 

"  It  is  past  now,"  she  said.  "  I  could  not  help  it,  Cassandra ; 
it  was  my  last  thought  of  the  place  that  has  been  so  long  my 
homo.     But  it's  over.     I  am  strong  now — let  us  go." 

Tho  two  girls  took  up  their  bundles  and  passed  out  from  the 
room.  Cassandra  locked  the  door  behind  her  and  put  the  key 
in  her  pocket,  and  then  noiselessly  led  the  way  to  the  roof-ladder, 
and  thence  to  the  top  of  the  houso.  Here  she  blew  out  her  light, 
and  having  set  the  lamp  down  where  it  would  not  be  easily  seen, 
she  started  on  towards  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  building.  They 
walked  very  quietly  here,  for  some  of  the  servants  slept  beneath 
them.  There  was  no  moon,  but  tho  stars  were  all  out  clear  and 
bright,  and  the  fugitives  picked  their  way  very  easily.  Having 
passed  the  roof  of  the  second  house,  they  camo  to  the  chapel,  on 
the  top  of  which  there  was  a  cupola.  Upon  one  side  of  tliis  cu- 
pola there  was  a  door,  and  this  Cassandra  opened  by  means  of 
tie  key  which  the  priest  had  given  her.  She  knew  the  way  well, 
and  thus  found  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  porch  of  the  chapel, 
from  which  place  they  made  their  way  to  the  open  court  without 
any  obstruction.  A  few  steps  further  and  they  were  in  tho  street, 
with  the  way  open  before  them  now  to  go  as  they  pleased. 

" — sh  !"  uttered  Irene,  drawing  more  closely  to  her  companion, 
"  there  is  a  man  !" 

"  Ah,  Irene,  you  must  be  more  careful  than  that.  Let  come 
what  may,  wo  must  be  bold  and  fearless,  else  our  disguises  will 
avail  us  nothing.  But  we  have  nothing  to  fear  here,  for  I  think 
this  is  good  Gonzales." 

And  so  it  proved.     The  priest  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"  Fear  not,  lady,"  he  said,  as  he  noticed  Irene's  tremulousness. 
"  If  you  you  have  a  holy  purpose  in  view — and  I  believe  you 
have — go  boldly  on,  but  carefully.  You  have  tho  key,  Cassandra  V 
"  Yes,  good  father.     Here  it  is." 

"  Now  come  with  me,"  tho  man  said,  as  he  placed  the  key  in 
the  pocket  of  his  gown.  "  I  will  go  beyond  tho  gates  of  the  city 
with  you,  and  beyond  there  you  must  trust  to  your  own  strength 
and  wit.  But  within  the  city  I  may  be  of  service,  for  if  the  sen- 
tinels hail  us,  my  identity  will  be  passport  enough  for  you." 

And  it  was  fortunate  for  them  that  Gonzales  went  with  them, 
for  they  were  stopped  by  three  different  sentries,  though  no  oppo- 
sition was  offered.  Arrived  at  the  gate,  the  real  priest  readily 
obtained  egress,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  they  were  standing 
without  the  walls  of  the  town.  There  was  a  sense  of  dreariness 
came  over  Irene's  soul  as  6hc  cast  her  eyes  over  the  wide  expanse 
of  land  and  marsh  which  lay  spread  so  darkly  and  gloomily 
beneath  the  night. 

"  Which  way  now  ?"  she  involuntarily  uttered,  as  tho  party 
stopped  not  far  from  the  gate. 

"  There  is  but  one  way  that  I  could  recommend,"  returned 
Rondo.  "  I  will  go  with  you  a  little  further,  for  I  have  no  desire 
to  return  too  soon  ;  we  must  take  the  Jalapa  road,  for  there  is 
none  other  that  would  be  safe.  Among  some  of  the — stop  !  By 
the  mass,  I  know  a  native  not  far  from  tho  road  who  owes  mo  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  I  saved  him  from  the  executioner's  hands  not 
two  years  ago,  when  a  party  of  them  were  apprehended  for  high- 
way robbery  ;  his  name  is  Jacar  Xanpa.  I  will  send  you  to  him, 
and  there  you  shall  bo  safe.  But  come — I  can  explain  as  wo 
go  on." 

The  trio  now  set  forward  as  swiftly  as  the  priest  thought  pru- 
dent. 
"  You  must  not  be  too  eager  on  this  journey,"  ho  said,  with  an 


expressive  shake  of  the  head,  "for  tho  last  end  must  be  as  impor- 
tant as  this.  You  do  not  suppose  that  your  escape  will  be  discov- 
ered beforo  morning,  so  you-  have  some  hours  yet  in  which  to 
work.  Take  a  measure  that  you  think  you  can  maintain,  and 
then  throw  your  energies  into  it." 

The  road  from  the  city  ran  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  over 
the  low,  sandy  shore  of  the  sea,  and  then  it  turned  abruptly  to  the 
westward,  winding  along  among  numerous  hills  of  sand.  At  the 
end  of  three  hours  they  had  travelled  a  little  over  nine  miles,  and 
as  they  now  came  to  a  spot  where  a  small  clnmp  of  trees  had 
found  a  standing-place  in  tho  sand,  they  sat  down  to  rest  for  a 
while.  But  they  dared  not  stop  too  long,  and  at  the  end  of  some 
fifteen  minutes,  Irene  said  she  was  ready  to  start  on,  though  Gon- 
zales had  informed  them  that  he  could  go  no  further. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  as  ho  arose  to  his  feet,  but  motioning  for 
them  to  remain  sitting,  "  I  must  leave  you  ;  but  I  can  direct  you 
so  that  you  cannot  miss  your  way.     On  this  road  you  must  travel 
nearly  eight  miles  further ;  you  will   then  come  to  a  small  framed 
house,  before  which  is  a  water-stand.     Of  course  you  cannot  miss 
this.     About  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  this  you  will  find  a  narrow 
horsepath  turning  from  the  main  road  abruptly  to  the  right  hand. 
You  cannot  miss  this,  either.     Take  that  path,  and  it  will  lead 
you  around  a  high  hill,  beyond  which  you  will  como  to  a  fertile 
spot  whero  trees  and  grass  grow,  and  where  there  is  a  collection 
of  about  a  dozen  small,  cane-built  huts,  inhabited  by  Indians ; 
find  Jacar  Xanpa,  and  tell  him  I  sent  you  to  him.     You  may  be 
sure  he  will  not  only  receive  you  kindly,  but  do  all  for  you  that 
lays  in  his  power.     But  you  had  better  retain  your  disguises  while 
you  remain  there,  for  I  cannot  speak  with  regard  to  the  characters 
of  the  rest  of  the  people  there.    And  you  might  ask  Xanpa  to 
keep  your  secret  for  you." 

Irene  requested  him  to  give  the  directions  once  more,  and  when 
he  had  done  so,  she  arose  to  her  feet. 

"  Of  course  I  must  be  back  by  daylight,"  the  good  priost  said, 
"  for  my  companions  will  not  expect  to  miss  mo.  But  you  have 
tho  way  direct  beforo  you  now,  and  I  know  not  how  I  should 
assist  you." 

"  We  would  not  ask  you  to  go,"  said  Irene,  "  We  shall  do 
very  well ;  God  will  bless  you  for  what  you  have  done." 

"  Speak  not  of  it,  lady.  All  that  I  am,  or  ever  hope  to  be,  I 
owe  to  Cassandra's  father,  and  for  her  and  her's  I  am  only  too 
happy  to  do  all  I  can.  So  much  for  gratitude — and  now  I  owe 
something  to  justice  and  humanity,  and  on  that  score  you  may 
command  mo.  But  go  to  Xanpa's,  and  in  three  days  I  will  come 
to  you  if  I  can  do  so  without  exciting  any  suspicion  that  might 
work  against  yon.  But  timo  wanes — God  bless  and  guard  you." 
As  he  spoke  thus,  he  turned  away  and  moved  back  towards 
the  town.  Once  he  stopped  and  turned  his  head  ;  the  girls  had 
not  moved.  He  raised  his  finger  towards  the  point  they  were 
to  pursue,  and  then  lifted  it  towards  heaven.  In  a  few  moments 
more  he  was  on  his  way  again,  while  tho  anxious  fugitives,  with 
a  quickly  uttered  prayer,  moved  on  further  and  further  from  the 
point  where  they  had  separated  from  their  guide. 


CHAPTEB  XI. 


IN     IRONS. 


Clarence  was  right  with  regard  to  the  intended  movement 
of  the  brig.  She  rounded  to,  and  came  up  alongside  the  schoon- 
er. Her  men  were  at  the  guns  with  lighted  matches,  but  they 
did  not  fire.  As  soon  as  the  graplings  could  be  made  fast,  the 
captain  of  the  brig  leaped  upon  the  schooner's  deck.  He  was  a 
dark,  ignorant-looking  fellow,  but  possessing  not  only  great  brute 
strength,  but  apparently  a  good  degree  of  boldness.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  about  a  dozen  men,  who  looked  ragged  and  dirty  enough 
to  have  just  come  from  the  mines. 

"Who's  commander  here?"  tho  Mexican  asked,  in  no  very 
good  humor. 

Max  looked  at  Clarence,  and  Clarence  looked  at  Max  ;  but  the 
younger  man  replied  : 

"  This  man,  tenor,  is  captain  of  tho  vessel,  but  'twas  I  that  or- 
dered the  resistance  that  has  been  made." 

"  Not  by  a  long  6hot,  ole  chap,"  uttered  Max,  who  spoke  the 
language  well.  "  We're  both  in  the  mess.  I  own  the  craft,  and 
I  own  all  the  mischief  we'vo  done  ye ;  only  I  must  say  that 
Capt'n  Howard's  more  extended  knowledge  has  been  a  most  tre- 
mendous help  to  us." 

"  And  now  wouldn't  we  be  serving  you  all  just  right  to  string 
ye  up  in  the  rigging  and  sink  the  old  craft  with  ye  still  hanging  to 
her  V  uttered  the  Mexican,  in  rather  a  threatening  tone. 

"  That  depends  upon  whether  you  care  anything  about  our  car- 
go, or  not,"  coolly  returned  Clarence.  "  I  suppose  you'll  find 
about  four  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  plunder  here  ;  and  when 
we  resolved  to  defend  ourselves,  the  point  in  our  minds  was  this  : 
we'll  escape  if  we  can — and  of  course  you  wouldn't  blame  us  for 
that,  for  that  is  the  conceded  right  of  even  an  enemy ;  then  we 
thought — here :  if  we  don't  escape,  our  enemies  wont  complain, 
for  four  thousand  dollars  will  go  further  among  a  few  captors  than 
among  a  great  many." 

The  Mexican's  face  changed  its  expression  wonderfully. 

"  Eh  >"  he  uttered.     "  What's  your  cargo  V 

"  Somo  furs — nice  ones ;  some  provisions — beef,  pork  and  ven- 
ison ;  and  some  money." 

"  And  ye  surrender  now  I" 

"  Of  course,"  returned  Clarence,  for  Max  had  nodded  to  him 
to  speak.  "  We  resisted  as  long  as  we  could,  and  when  we  found 
we  must  be  captured,  we  concluded  to  give  up." 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  Mexican,  in  a  relenting  tone,  "  it's  lucky 
for  you,  perhaps,  that  we  are  none  of  us  relatives.  Those  that  are 
gone  run  their  own  risk,  and  they've  got  it.    I  guess  we'll  have 
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you  carried  on  board  our  vessel  and  put  in  irons,  and  than  we'll 
overhaul  your  craft,  and  sec  what  we  can  find." 

In  obedience  of  an  order  to  this  effect,  the  crew  of  the  schoon- 
er were  transferred  to  the  brig,  and  there  put  in  irons.  The  ves- 
sel carried  a  large  long-boat  amidships,  and  into  this  our  men 
were  placed  before  being  ironed.  The  first  impulse  of  Clarence, 
upon  reaching  the  brig's  deck,  was  to  look  about  upon  the  re- 
sult of  his  companions'  work.  At  first  he  could  see  nothing,  but 
as  he  cast  his  eves  forward,  upon  the  larboard  side,  he  saw  the 
dead  men  gathered  there.  Of  course  he  could  not  count  them, 
for  they  were  piled  one  atop  of  the  other,  but  ho  could  see  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  them.  At  length  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask,  and  he  was  informed  that  thirty  nine  men  had  been 
killed  !  and  that  only  one  man  had  been  hit  who  survived  it !  At 
first  the  young  captain  could  hardly  credit  it ;  but  then  he  quick- 
ly  remembered  how  unerringly  the  old  hunters  could  shoot,  and 
when  ho  came  to  reflect  upon  the  number  of  times  they  had  fired 
he  had  no  more  to  wonder  at. 

The  brig  had,  previous  to  the  chase,  fifty-eight  men.  She  had 
sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  with  sixty,  but  two  of  them  had  been  kill- 
ed in  a  private  fight  got  up  for  their  amusement  and  exercise, 
luently  she  had  now  but  nineteen  men  left;  and  under 
ircumstane.es  they  concluded  not  to  allow  over  thrco  men 
to  man  the  prize,  for  as  the  schooner  would  sell  for  something, 
they  wished  to  save  her.  Three  men  were  easily  found  who  would 
take  charge  of  the  schooner,  and  when  they  were  detailed,  it  left 
the  brig's  crew  cut  dowu  to  sixteen  men.  But  they  felt  sure  that 
would  be  enough  to  carry  the  vessel  safely  into  Vera  Cruz,  for 
they  could  have  their  prisoners  securely  ironed,  so  that  no  trouble 
need  be  apprehended  from  them. 

The  sun  was  down  and  night  almost  shut  in,  when  the  last  load 
of  stuff  was  brought  off  from  the  prize,  and  then  the  three  men 
were  sent  ou  board  to  take  charge,  with  instructions  to  keep  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  brig  through  the  night,  a  light  being  sus- 
pended at  the  main  peak  as  a  guide. 

"  Quite  a  prize,"  said  the  Mexican  captain,  standing  upon  the 
chocks  on  which  the  boat  stood,  and  holding  his  lantern  over  so 
that  he  could  see  the  hands  and  feet  of  his  prisoners.  "Your  beef 
and  pork  comes  quite  handy." 

Clarence  would  have  spoken,  but  just  then  another  of  the  Mex- 
icans camo  and  stood  by  the  captain's  side,  and  took  the  lantern. 
The  captain's  next  movement  was  to  get  into  tho  boat,  and  when 
he  had  taken  tho  lantern,  the  second  man  followed  his  example. 
The  prisoners  wero  all  in  tho  stern-sheets  of  the  boat,  where  they 
sat  around  facing  each  other — Clarence  and  Max  being  upon  the 
extreme  after  thwart,  facing  forward  ;  then  two  more  upon  each 
of  the  side  thwarts  ;  and  three  upon  the  quarter-thwart,  who  were 
facing  aft.  The  captain  of  the  brig  stepped  over  among  them, 
and  his  first  movement  was  to  examine  their  irons,  which  he 
found  all  secure. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  with  a  very  peculiar  smile,  "  you 
must  pardon  me  for  my  suspicions,  but  I  must  examine  you  to 
see  if  you  have  any  concealed  weapons.  Senor — you  first ;  stand, 
if  you  please." 

This  was  spoken  to  Clarence,  who  arose  at  once.  The  captain 
passed  his  dingy  hands  over  his  pockets  and  bosom,  and  the  first 
thing  of  importance  he  noticed  was  Clarence's  watch,  which  he 
pulled  out.     It  was  a  gold-cased  chronometer. 

"  Do  you  call  that  a  weapon  t"  our  hero  asked,  unable  to  re- 
press the  smile  which  the  fellow's  cupidity  called  up. 

"Ratlter  dangerous,"  the  Mexican  responded,  with  a  very  sug- 
gestive wink.     "  This  must  be  a  valuable  one." 

"  I  paid  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  it,  senor." 

"  It  is  valuable." 

"  Which  is  equivalent  to  dangerous,  I  suppose." 

"  Certuinly  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  man  in  my  crew  who  would 
not  cut  your  throat  before  morning  to  procure  it." 

Clarence  did  not  doubt  this  at  all.  But  his  nether  lip  quivered 
a  little  when  the  villain  run  his  dirty  hand  down  into  his  pocket 
and  drew  up  his  purse,  though  he  said  nothing. 

"  Aha — gold  here,  too,"  the  captain  uttered,  as  the  yellow  coin 
gleamed  upon  his  sparkling  eyes.  "  I'll  keep  it  for  you  until  you 
get  out  of  the  Vera  Cruz  prison." 

Having  thus  gathered  all  tho  "  weapons  "  from  Howard's  per- 
son, he  turned  next  to  Max. 

"  Ye  wont  find  much  here,"  the  old  man  said. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  returned  the  Mexican,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing a  heavy  silver  watch  from  his  fob.  "  This  is  something,  how- 
ever." 

He  found  a  large  clasp-knife,  also,  upon  Max,  and  then  he  turn- 
ed to  the  next.  And  in  this  way  he  went  around.  He  found  no 
more  watches  and  but  little  more  money,  Peter  being  the  only 
other  one  who  had  enough  worth  taking. 

"  And  now  I'll  bid  you  good  night,"  the  collector  said,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  waist  of  the  boat.  "  If  it  should  happen  to  rain 
we'll  draw  the  tarpaulin  over  you." 

Clarence  watched  the  move  of  things  very  carefully,  and  also 
kept  his  ears  well  open.  The  captain,  whose  name  the  prisoners 
had  found  to  be  Migdon,  called  his  men  together  and  set  them  off 
into  new  watches,  and  having  given  them  particular  directions  re- 
specting the  inhabitants  of  the  long-boat,  he  directed  them  to  as- 
sist him- in  burying  the  dead.  They  did  not  stop  to  sew  them  up  in 
any  kind  of  winding-sheets,  but  simply  lashing  a  double-headed 
shot  to  the  feet  of  each  body,  they  were  cast  over  without  cere- 
mony of  any  sort. 

"  They  might  have  read  a  prayer,"  suggested  Max,  turning  in 
disgust  from  tho  scene. 

"  Poor  wretches  !"  returned  Clarence,  "  I  doubt  if  they  ever 
heard  one.  Could  some  transmigrating  power  change  them  into 
bears,  and  take  away  their  simple  organs  of  speech,  I  don't  be- 


lieve their  present  souls  would  be  much  above  their  stations. 
Did  yon  notice  them?  If  they'd  found  our  vessel  with  nothing 
of  value  on  board,  they'd  have  cut  our  throats  with  all  the  pleas- 
ure imaginable." 

"  Sartin  they  would,''  said  Max. 

Tho  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  captain's  coming 
to  take  one  more  peep  at  them,  and  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
wanted  before  the  watch  was  relieved.  Nothing  was  wanted,  and 
he  went  aft. 

The  irons  with  which  the  Yankees  wero  confined  were  different 
from  those  used  on  board  United  States  vessels.  They  were 
formed  thus  :  two  stout  iron  rings,  the  bar  of  the  ring  being 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  joined  together  by  two 
small  rings,  which  worked  with  a  swivel  like  the  swivel  of  a  com- 
mon ox  chain.  These  large  rings  were  of  various  sizes,  to  fit 
different  sized  limbs,  and  opened  into  two  equal  semi-circles, 
working  on  a  hinge,  or  pivot-pin.  The  other  ends  were  secured, 
when  closed,  by  a  spring  and  catch,  a  key  being  only  required  to 
open  them.  When  closed,  they  looked  like  solid  rings,  the  only 
blemish  visible  being  the  key-hole,  which  was  very  small.  The 
irons  for  the  ankles  and  wrists  were  exactly  alike,  only  varying  in 
size.  These  irons  were  put  on,  care  being  taken  to  select  ns 
small  ones  as  could  bo  comfortably  clasped  on,  and  then  a  mod- 
crate  sized  chain,  about  two  feet  long,  was  noosed  upon  the  wrist- 
irons,  and  then  confined  to  the  foot-irons  by  means  of  a  padlock. 
Tliis  formed  a  pretty  suro  means  of  confinement,  for  no  forco  of 
mere  strength  which  any  number  of  men  could  bring  to  bear  on 
them  under  the  circumstance!  could  injure  them. 

"  How  is  it  i"  whispered  Max,  after  Captain  Migdon  had  gono 
below,  "  do  ye  imagine  we  ken  ever  git  theso  things  off  ?" 

"  O,  yes — very  easily,"  returned  Clarence,  in  the  same  low 
tone;  "that  is,  if  we  have  the  least  bit  of  chance  to  work." 

"  And  they  may  watch  us  so  snug  that  we  can't  do  it." 

"I  guess  there's  no  danger  of  that,  Winter.  Let  us  see — we've 
got  nearly  five  hundred  miles  to  go  to  reach  Vera  Cruz,  and  I 
imagine  the  wind  is  out  here  for  somo  days  yet ;  and  if  that  is  the 
case  we  may  be  five  days  running  it.  But  I  don't  have  the  least 
fear  that  we  shall  make  the  run  in  less  than  four  days,  at  the  in- 
side. If  we  are  pretty  quiet  to  night  they  may  become  more 
easy,  and  trust  to  our  irons  to  hold  us.  The  little  saw  that  you 
have  in  your  possession  would  cut  off  one  of  these  rings  in  its 
stoutest  place  in  less  than  a  minute,  if  you  could  have  fair  play  at 
it ;  and  even  with  our  hands  shackled  we  can  do  it  quick  enough, 
if  wo  can  only  get  the  timo.  But  mind — it  wont  do  to  touch 
them  until  we  are  prepared  to  act  the  whole  play,  for  they  might 
discover  the  secret ;  and  then — farewell  to  life  for  this  world." 

By  ten  o'clock  some  of  the  prisoners  were  asleep,  and  by  mid- 
night even  old  Max  had  given  up  to  the  somnific  influence  of 
drowsiness  and  fatigue.  On  the  following  morning  they  were 
freed  from  their  irons,  one  at  a  time,  and  allowed  ten  minutes  lib- 
erty, and  after  this  their  breakfast  was  brought  to  them,  a  large 
pan  of  black  tortillas — a  kind  of  corn  cake — being  set  down  in 
their  midst,  with  a  pail  of  water,  and  a  dipper  formed  of  half  a 
cocoa-nut  shell  with  a  long  wooden  handle  to  it.  The  prisoners 
were  hungry,  and  the  pan  was  quickly  cleared,  there  having  been 
two  cakes  allowed  for  each  man. 

This  same  thing  was  done  again  at  noon,  and  again  at  night 
But  there  was  one  thing  occurred  that  had  not  been  counted  on. 
Just  as  the  sun  went  down  the  wind  came  out  from  the  cast'rd 
and  blew  fresh.  Migdon  came  and  examined  the  prisoners, 
naturally  casting  liis  eyes  about  the  boat  to  see  that  all  elso  was 
right,  and  as  he  stepped  down  he  was  heard  to  say  to  one  of  his 
men  : 

"  All  safe  enough.    By  the  cross,  they  can't  get  out  of  that !" 

"  Perhaps  we  can't !"  whispered  Clarence,  at  tho  same  time  giv- 
ing Max  a  poke  with  his  elbow.  "But  I'll  tell  you  what,"  he 
added  sometime  afterwards,  "  if  this  wind  holds  so,  we've  got  to 
do  something  to-night,  for  we're  running  off  ten  knots  now,  sure ; 
and  on  the  true  course,  too.  Keep  your  eyes  open,  my  men,  for 
our  chance  may  come  soon.  Don't  ye  sec — the  sentry  has  left  us 
and  gono  aft.  They  place  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  irons. 
Winter — as  sure  as  fate,  if  this  wind  holds,  we  sha'n't  spend  the 
whole  of  another  night  at  sea." 

"  I  believe  ye,  capt'n." 

"  Then  look  ye — 'sh  !  Get  out  your  files  when  I  give  the  sig- 
nal, and  be  sure  that  you  make  no  noise.  Each  man  must  work 
upon  his  companion's  irons,  for  he  cannot  work  upon  his  own. 
Don't  sleep,  now — only  be  ready  to  pretend  it  if  anybody  comes. 
Let  the  man  next  to  yo  get  your  file  out  for  you.  Now  keep  your 
eyes  open.     We  wont  wait  long." 

So  there  they  sat  all  ready  for  commencing  the  work  that  was 
to  set  them  free — if  fortune  deserted  them  not.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  their  hearts  beat  rapidly,  for  surely  the  stoutest  man  may  find 
excitement  under  such  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


X   TURNING    OF    THE    TAULES. 


The  first  hours  of  tho  night  passed  slowly,  heavily  away.  The 
bell  was  not  struck  at  the  regular  half  hours,  but  only  when  it 
was  time  to  call  a  new  watch — yet  Clarenco  judged  it  was  about 
eleven  when  he  bade  Max  hold  out  his  hands.  He  had  set  the 
blade  of  his  saw,  and  only  waited  for  the  opportunity  to  use  it. 
He  gazed  carefully  about  the  deck,  and  he  was  sure  there  was  no 
one  near  the  boat.  Carefully  he  applied  hi  J  saw  to  the  swivel  of 
Winter's  hand  irons,  keeping  the  placo  moist  with  spittle  so  that 
it  might  not  be  heard  by  the  crew.  Tho  tiny  teeth  took  hold 
keenly  upon  the  soft  iron,  and  at  tho  end  of  a  minute  the  swivel 
was  separated  and  Max's  hands  free. 


"  We'll  have  to  leave  the  rings  on  our  wrists  and  ankles," 
whispered  Clarence;  "but  that  will  do  no  harm.  Here — now 
take  off  mine." 

Max  placed  the  saw  at  the  proper  place,  and  though  he  was 
somewhat  longer  at  the  work  than  Clarence  had  been,  yet  he  did 
it  well.  The  next  movement  was  to  saw  off  the  irons  from  tho 
ankles  ;  or,  rather,  to  saw  them  apart — and  this  was  done  without 
exciting  any  suspicion  from  tho  watch.  Tho  small  tiles  th.-.t  tho 
men  had  did  not  work  so  well  as  could  have  been  wished,  and 
Clarence  at  once  proposed  using  the  saws  for  the  whole  work. 
He  sawed  off  Peter's  shackles  himself,  while  Max  was  at  work 
upon  Sloan's.  Sloan  next  took  the  saw  and  freed  the  man  next 
to  him,  while  the  boy  did  the  same  for  his  companion. 

At  length  tho  work  was  complete — all  the  prisoners  were  free. 
To  1)0  sure  the  rings  were  upon  their  wrists  and  ankles,  but  they 
were  no  longer  connected,  and  the  chains  were  removed.  But 
this  had  not  been  done  without  anxiety,  for  the  prisoners  had  been 
interrupted  many  times,  and  once  or  twice  they  came  near  being 
detected,  one  of  the  Mexicans  having  come  to  see  if  the  noise  ho 
had  heard  had  come  from  the  boat;  but  all  hands  appeared  to  be 
fast  asleep  when  he  came,  and  he  went  away  satisfied. 

"And  now,"  the  young  captain  said,  "wo  must  have  somo 
weapons  when  we  leave  the  boat." 

" — sh !"  uttered  Peter.  "Perhaps  I  can  get  out.  There  aro 
four  iron  belaying-pins  that  I  can  get,  for  they  arc  not  in  use  now, 
and  with  care  I  think  I  could  get  out." 

"  Hold  on,"  said  the  old  man,  Adams,  raising  his  hand  to  de- 
mand attention.  "There's  something  in  the  bows  of  the  boat ;  if 
Peter  could  crawd  along  under  the  thwarts  without  making  any 
noise,  he'd  find  'em  only  a  little  ways  from  where  I  am." 

The  boy  said  he  could  do  it,  and  ho  at  once  set  about  the  work. 
Slowly  and  noiselessly  ho  crawled  along  upon  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  when  he  reached  the  place  designated  by  the  old  man, 
he  found  a  pile  of  small  wooden  rollers;  they  were  made  of  somo 
very  hard  wood,  and  were  evidently  used  for  moving  ponderous 
bodies  about  the  deck.  Peter  passed  one  of  them  up.  It  was 
about  two  feet  long  and  not  over  two  inches  in  diameter— surely 
nothing  of  the  club  kind  could  have  been  better.  The  boy  hand- 
ed up  eight  of  them,  and  there  were  four  left.  He  wanted  none 
for  himself,  for  his  first  work  was  to  gather  cords  of  some  kiud 
for  binding  the  Mexicans. 

The  clubs  had  been  passed  up,  and  Peter  had  nearly  regained 
his  seat,  when  a  chance  movement  caused  his  foot  to  slip,  and  as 
he  came  down  there  was  some  rattling  of  irons.  One  of  the 
watch  came  to  the  boat,  and  looked  in. 

"  Where's  the  boy?"  ho  asked,  with  some  show  of  fear. 

"  Eh  1"  groaned  Clarence,  yawning  and  stretching  as  if  he 
were  jnst  waking  up,  but  being  careful  to  keep  his  hands  clasped. 
"  What  is  it  %" 

", Where's  the  boy  V  the  man  repeated. 

"  Ah — he's  laid  down  here  on  the  flooring  at  our  feet.  Poor 
fellow — he  don't  take  it  very  easily.  He  aint  used  to  6uch  con- 
finement." 

The  man  looked  over  and  saw  the  boy  lying  there  at  the  feet  of 
his  companions,  and  having  taken  one  more  survey  of  the  party, 
went  off  again. 

It  was  now  so  near  midnight  that  Clarence  concluded  to  wait 
until  the  other  watch  had  been  called  ;  and  it  was  well  he  did  so, 
for  hardly  had  their  minds  been  made  up  to  that  effect,  when  the 
boatswain's  mate  sounded  his  shrill  whistle.  The  prisoners  all 
placed  their  hands  and  feet  together,  and  then  laid  their  heads 
back  as  though  asleep.  Captain  Migdon  came  on  deck,  but  he 
did  not  come  to  the  boat.  He  simply  saw  that  the  brig  had  the 
wind  still  fresh  upon  the  beam,  and  that  she  was  going  through 
the  water  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  knots. 

In  fifteen  minutes  all  was  still  again  ;  but  the  prisoners  chose  to 
wait  until  they  were  sure  the  off  watch  would  be  asleep.  So  they 
waited  half  an  hour,  and  then  Clarence  asked  Max  if  he  would 
go  ahead. 

"  I'll  go  ahead  quick  enough,"  returned  Max  ;  "  but  I  want 
you  to  be  leader.  You  know  more  about  this  kind  o'  work  than 
I  do." 

Clarence  Howard  was  modest,  but  he  would  not  sacrifice  his 
life  to  that  polite  principle,  so  he  took  command  of  the  expedi- 
tion, feeling  sure  that  his  experience  in  maritime  warfare  would 
enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  things  that  might  escape  Winter's 
notice. 

"  Gather  up  your  clubs !"  ho  whispered. 

They  did  so. 

"  Peter — you  will  be  ready  with  lines  when  wanted." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  now,  here — Mac  Wayne,  you  will  let  yourself  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  as  soon  as  we  have  got  out,  and  work  it  so  that 
they  shall  think  you  have  fallen.  Of  course  they  will  hasten  to 
your  assistance.  Leap  to  your  feet  the  moment  they  reach  you — 
and  be  sure  we  will  be  on  hand.  Come ;  be  careful.  Steady  now, 
and  the  brig  is  ours  !" 

With  these  words  Clarence  Howard  let  himself  noiselessly 
down  upon  the  deck  on  the  lee  side.  Max  followed  next,  and 
Jack  Sloan  next.  The  watch  were  all  on  the  weather  side  of  the 
deck,  and  they  saw  none  of  theso  movements.  Ere  long  Mac 
Wayne  was  left  alone  in  the  boat,  and  on  the  next  moment  he 
jumped  out  on  the  weather  side,  and  allowed  himself  to  fall  over 
upon  the  deck.  The  instant  he  struck  the  deck,  all  hands,  save 
the  helmsman,  darted  towards  him.  The  moment  th.y  had  passed 
tho  mainmast,  Clarence  started,  and  the  waiting  Yankees  rushed 
upon  them.  Those  heavy  clubs  did  the  work  well,  for  one  blow, 
fairly  dealt  upon  the  head,  was  sure  to  level  the  poor  fellow  who 
received  it. 

At  an  order  from  the  loader,  Sloan  hastened  to  the  forward 
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hatchway,  and  there  he  knocked  the  other  watch  down  as  fast  as 
they  attempted  to  come  up.  The  place  was  not  fairly  wide  enough 
for  two  to  come  up  abreast,  so  that  Jack's  work  was  comparative- 
ly easy,  for  the  light  woolen  caps  which  the  Mexicans  wore  upon 
their  heads  offered  no  resistance  to  the  blows  of  the  heavy  club. 
The  Mexicans  labored  under  disadvantage  on  all  hands.  They 
were  wholly  unarmed,  and  the  suddenness  and  strangeness  of  the 
attack  struck  them  with  a  degree  of  astonishment  that  nearly  up- 
set their  powers.  Within  five  minutes  from  the  time  that  Mac 
Wayne  reached  the  deck  the  eight  men  who  were  on  deck  were 
down  and  bound  The  feat  of  knocking  them  down  was  very 
easily  performed,  for  when  the  Yankees  first  came  upon  them 
they  had  all  gathered  wonderingly  about  the  fallen  man,  and 
thus  they  began  to  fall  ere  they  knew  any  more  had  left  the  boat. 
The  outcries  of  the  man  at  the  helm  soon  brought  Captain 
Migdon  to  the  deck,  but  he  was  knocked  down  ere  he  had  taken 
a  dozen  stepD  forward,  and  in  a  moment  more  his  feet  were  in  a 
noose  formed  on  the  end  of  the  topgallant  halliards.  His  hands 
were  then  bound  behind  him  with  a  piece  of  marline  stuff,  and  he 
was  then  laid  away  in  the  waist.  The  next  move  was  to  the 
wheel,  where  they  took  and  bound  the  Mexican,  and  placed 
Adams  in  his  place.  Then  they  hastened  to  the  fore-hatch,  where 
they  found  Sloan  just  running  the  risk  of  being  overcome,  one  of 
his  blows  having  missed  its  object,  and  a  man  having  darted  up 
by  him.  But  the  business  was  quickly  settled  now.  There  were 
two  of  the  men  below  already  stunned  by  Sloan's  blows,  and  thfl 
other  six  quickly  surrendered  upon  being  assured  that  no  harm 
should  come  to  them  further  than  imprisonment.  As  soon  as 
the  six  men  were  secured,  Clarence  had  the  brig's  head  put  to  the 
north'rd  and  west'd,  thus  taking  the  smart  wind  fair  upon  the 
quarter,  and  peeling  through  the  water  faster  than  before. 

The  next  work  was  to  put  the  Mexicans  in  irons.  The  captain 
was  the  last  one  they  came  to. 

"  Well,  senor,"  said  Clarence,  as  he  and  Max  approached  the 
fallen  chieftain,  "  you  see  the  fortunes  of  war  have  changed." 

It  was  some  moments  before  Migdon  spoke  ;  but  finally  he 
opened  his  lips,  and  his  tone  presented  a  strange  mixture  of  anger, 
regret  and  surprise. 

"  Perdition  have  thee,  thou  Yankee  villains  I  But  how  did  you 
do  it  i     Tell  me  how." 

"  Why,"  answered  Clarence,  "  this  is  but  part  of  what  we  had 

planned   long  before  you  thought  you'd  captured  us.     This  was 

all  arranged  when  we  commenced  to  shoot  your  men  on  the  chase." 

"  But  how  did  you  do  it  ?     Tell  me  that.     How  did  you  get 

those  irons  off'?" 

"  Don't  you  see— we  haven't  got  them  off  yet.  We  have  only 
bitten  them  in  two." 

"  Pity  you  couldn't  bite  your  lies  off  before  they  drop  from 
your  mouth,"  uttered  the  captain,  showing  a  feeling  of  anger. 
"  Perhaps  we  might  if  we  had  them  to  practise  upon,"  returned 
Clarence,  with  a  smile.  "  But  come,  we  must  have  you  try  on 
tome  of  your  own  ruffles,  for  we  have  concluded  to  relieve  you. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  didn't  think  it  hardly  right  that  we  should  en- 
joy the  sail  withont  doing  our  share  of  the  work." 

Migdon  looked  as  though  he  would  like  to  show  fight,  but  he 
probably  made  up  his  mind  that  he  should  not  benefit  himself 
much  thereby,  so  he  suffered  the  irons  to  be  put  on. 

"  Where  do  you  mean  to  run  f"  he  asked,  with  some  anxiety 
manifesting  itself  amid  his  anger,  as  soon  as  the  irons  were  on. 

"  You  will  probably  be  landed  somewhere  near  Galveston," 
Clarence  returned. 

Migdon  seemed  on  the  point  of  asking  some  favor,  but  he  now 
changed  his  mind,  and  remained  silent. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Max,  after  Migdon  had  been  stowed  away 
between  two  of  the  guns,  "  what  do  ye  s'pose  has  become  of  the 
schooner  I" 

"  O,  she's  probably  out  of  sight  to  leeward  by  this  time,"  re- 
turned Howard.  "  When  this  breeze  sprang  up,  I  noticed  that 
the  brig  left  her  fast.  I  don't  think  it  best  to  pay  any  attention  to 
her,  and  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  this  brig,  which  is 
now  your  prize—" 

"Our  prize,  capt'n,"  interrupted  Max. 

"  Yes — your  prize.   I  meant  to  include  your  men,  of  course." 
"  And  you,  too." 

"  No,  no,  my  good  sir.  Under  no  circumstances  whatever  will 
I  accept  or  claim  anything  save  my  own  property.  I  got  you  into 
the  scrape,  and  if  I  have  helped  get  you  out,  God  knows  that  my 
own  escape  is  a  heavenly  reward  for  my  labor." 

Upon  this  there  followed  quite  a  little  passage  of  dispute,  for 
old  Max  seemed  determined  that  his  young  friend  should  take  a 
big  share  of  the  prize.  But  finally,  when  Clarence  brought  his 
foot  down  with  such  promptness  that  there  could  be  no  more 
mistaking  his  real  wishes  in  the  matter,  the  point  was  conceded. 

"  And  now,"  the  youth  resumed,  "as  I  was  remarking — the 
prize  will  more  than  repay  you,  and  when  I  am  gone  you  will  not 
have  more  than  men  enough  to  manage  her.  And  in  the  second 
place — if  you  attempt  to  wait  for  the  schooner,  you  may  lose  all 
you've  gained,  for  in  all  probability  there  are  other  Mexican 
cruisers  about." 

So  the  brig  was  kept  on  her  course,  and  the  schooner  left  to 
shift  for  herself.  Clarence  obtained  his  watch  and  money,  and  the 
rest  of  the  victors  got  back  their  rifles.  Jack  Sloan  swore  that 
sooner  than  lose  his  two  rifles  he'd  lose  the  schooner — that  is,  if 
he  had  to  choose  between  the  two ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubling  him. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  brig  should  touch  first  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  aud  then  keep  on  up  to  Grayson,  and  from  thence 
to  Galveston.  On  the  following  morning  the  schooner  was  not 
to  be  seen,  and  from  that  time  no  more  thought  was  given  her. 
The  ]  risoners  were  now  attended  to,  one  of  them  having  died 


during  the  night — the  first  one  whom  Sloan  had  knocked  back  on 
the  forecastle  ladder — his  skull  having  been  broken.  All  the  at- 
tention in  their  power  had  been  shown  him  on  the  previous  night, 
but  he  could  not  be  helped.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  do- 
ing very  well,  only  two  of  them  suffering  at  all,  if  we  except  two 
or  three  headaches.  The  wind  held  fresh  and  fair  through  the 
day,  and  Clarence  knew  that  they  should  make  the  land  by  the 
coming  midnight.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  brig  was  hove-to, 
and  thus  she  lay  until  morning,  at  which  time  the  land  was  seen 
only  about  ten  miles  distant.  Clarence  and  Peter  ate  a  hearty 
breakfast,  packed  up  their  bundles,  and  at  seven  o'clock  they  were 
ready  to  leave,  the  brig  having  laid  her  main-topsail  to  the  mast 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore.  The  boat  was  lowered  and  drop- 
ped to  the  gangway.  Clarence  shook  hands  with  those  he  was  to 
leave  behind,  and  then  went  over  the  side,  Max  and  Sloan  accom- 
panying him. 

Finally  the  young  man  stood  upon  the  beach,  with  Peter  by 
his  side. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,"  he  said,  extending  both  his 
hands — one  to  Max,  and  the  other  to  Sloan. 

"  We  shall.  I  feel  it  in  my  bones,"  exclaimed  Max,  shaking 
the  hand  he  held  vehemently.  "  I  know  we  shall.  It  mayn't  be 
at  sea,  for  I  don't  go  much  ;  but  we'll  heave  in  sight  somewhere. 
Maybe  on  the  plains  of  Texas — maybe  on  the  mountains  of  Mex- 
ico ;  and  perhaps  away  in  Califomy.  But  we'll  meet  somewhere." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  so,"  was  Clarence's  warm  response.  "  And 
until  that  time  comes  may  God  bless  you  and  yours.  You  may 
say  in  Galveston  that  I  didn't  get  you  into  a  scrape  without  help- 
ing you  out  of  it." 

"  I  will.     God  bless  you." 

"Adieu." 

Ere  long  after  this  the  boat  started  back  towards  the  brig,  while 
Clarence  Howard,  throwing  his  bundle  across  his  shoulder,  and 
bidding  Peter  to  follow,  turned  away  towards  the  country.  There 
were  gloom  and  danger  ahead,  but  he  faltered  not.  Hope  light 
ened  the  former,  and  he  had  no  fear  for  the  latter. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


AN    UNEXPECTED    FRIEND. 


Slowlt  and  wearily  Irene  and  Cassandra  moved  on  their  way. 
It  was  a  long  distance  for  them,  in  a  strange  way,  and  at  a  strange 
work ;  but  they  stopped  not  until  they  had  reached  the  small 
house  with  the  watering  place  before  it.  A  few  rods  beyond  this 
they  walked,  and  then  Cassandra  proposed  sitting  down. 

"  Let  us  move  on  to  the  turn,"  said  Irene.  "  I  am  weak  and 
weary.  The  dawn  of  day  is  close  at  hand,  and  we  will  not  stop 
here.     People  may  come  out  from  this  house." 

So  on  they  moved.  It  was  only  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  but 
it  seemed  a  long,  long  distance  to  them.  Every  step  now  seemed 
but  an  expiring  effort,  and  the  fainting  nerves  were  busy  only  in 
carrying  their  messages  of  pain  to  the  brain.  But  the  corner  was 
reached  at  length.  Down  the  narrow  path  they  turned,  and  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  rods  they  stopped  beneath  a  large  sabino 
tree,  and  sunk  down  upon  the  light  turf.  Irene  placed  her  hands 
to  her  face  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Good  Irene,"  murmured  Cassandra,  drawing  her  arm  about 
the  neck  of  her  mistress,  "  faint  not  yet.  Cannot  you  hold  out ! 
0,  is  there  not  something  I  can  do  for  you  !" 

"And  are  you  not  weary  t"  Irene  asked,  the  tears  still  flowing. 

"  I  will  not  speak  falsely ._  I  am  weary,  my  dear  lady,  but  per- 
haps not  so  weary  as  you.  O,  it  gives  me  more  pain  to  see  you 
suffer  thus  than  can  come  from  all  my  fatigue." 

"  Forgive  me  !  forgive  me  !"  the  maiden  cried,  wiping  away  her 
tears.  "  I  am  very  foolish  to  do  so,  Cassandra,  I  am  very  foolish ; 
but  I  will  not  do  so  again.  I  am  but  a  child  after  all,  but  I'll  be 
a  woman  now.  There — it's  past,  my  love.  I  will  complain  no 
more." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Cassandra,  in  quick,  eager  tones,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  both  her  arms  about  her  companion's  neck.  "  O, 
I  did  not  mean  to  chide  you.  I  did  not  mean  that  I  would  be 
free  from  the  knowledge  of  your  sufferings.  No,  no — pour  them 
all  out  here.     I  did  not  mean — !' 

"  — sh  I  Cassandra ;  I  understand.  J.  know  your  heart.  0,  you 
are  good — you  are  kind.     God  bless  you,  Cassandra." 

The  earnestness — the  deep,  soul-sent  power  of  this  address  af- 
fected the  faithful  girl  deeply,  and  she  wept  in  spite  of  all  her  re- 
solves to  the  contrary.  A  little  while  they  sat  thus,  gazing  off  in 
silence  upon  the  stars  that  were  twinkling  in  the  dark  vault,  and 
then  they  sank  back,  and  rested  their  heads  upon  the  small  bun- 
dles which  contained  their  clothing.  They  meant  not  to  sleep — 
they  meant  only  to  lie  there  a  little  while,  just  to  restore  some- 
what of  their  wasted  strength.  Closely  bound  in  each  other's 
arms  they  lay,  and  unconsciously  their  pained  and  heavy  eyelids 
drooped.  Twice  Cassandra  strained  the  reluctant  lids  apart,  and 
she  knew  that  she  was  awake,  for  she  saw  the  stars.  She  had  a 
faint  idea  that  her  companion  was  breathing  more  deeply  and 
steadily  than  before,  and  she  would  have  opened  her  eyes  to  see  if 
she  were  not  asleep  already,  but  the  eyes  opened  not.  She  saw 
the  bright  stars  gleam  out  for  an  instant,  and  she  saw  them  reflect- 
ed as  from  a  huge  mirror  before  her — but  she  saw  all  this  in  the 
first  faint  dream  of  her  unconscious  slumber. 

Irene  St.  Marc  slept  very  soundly  for  a  while  ;  but  at  length 
she  began  to  dream.  She  dreamed  that  she  had  done  a  murder 
— that  she  had  struck  her  father  with  a  dagger  and  killed  him. 
To  avoid  apprehension  she  had  fled  from  her  home,  and  was  in  a 
dense  wilderness,  where  the  giant  trees  grew  thick,  and  the  under- 
wood was  rank  and  matted.  Anon  she  found  herself  in  a  wide 
swamp,  where  venomous  reptiles  ran  from  her,  and  from  among 


the  slimy  trees  of  which  huge  monsters  gazed  upon  her  with  glar- 
ing, fiery  eyes.    In  her  fright  she  turned  to  go  back,  when  she  was 

stopped  short  by  finding  a  gigantic  alligator  directly  before  her 

his  monster  jaws  opened  wide,  and  his  long,  sharp  teeth  gleaming 
in  the  strange  light  that  came  from  his  glaring  eyes. 

With  a  deep  groan  Irene  started  back  and  turned  to  flee.  But 
lo  !  the  way  was  closed  np  behind  her.  Where  she  was  sure  she 
bad  before  seen  a  narrow  path  she  now  found  a  tangled  mass  of 
cypress  shoots  and  thorny  vines ;  and  wound  all  in  among  the 
dark  foliage  were  innumerable  serpents,  whose  slimy  folds  gleam- 
ed with  horrid  distinctness,  and  whose  heads  were  raised  as  if 
ready  for  a  blow  at  the  intruder.  In  her  agony  the  wanderer 
turned  again.  The  alligator  had  grown  larger  in  bulk,  and  flames 
of  fire  were  issuing  from  his  mouth.  Irene  sank  down,  utterly 
unable  to  stand  longer,  and  slowly  the  monster  crawled  towards 
her.    The  flames  which  came  from  its  month  enveloped  her  round 

about,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  burning  up.      Her  face  was  hot 

she  was  burning — burning — when   a  low  sound  seemed  to  issue 
from  the  monster's  throat,  and  it  distinctly  pronounced  her  name. 

"Irene!  Irene!" 

The  maiden  uttered  a  quick,  sharp  cry,  and  started  up.  She 
opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  about.  For  awhile  she  was  completely 
blinded  by  the  dazzling  brightness  that  surrounded  her ;  but  when 
she  did  get  her  eyes  open  she  found  the  sun  shining  down  hotly 
upon  her,  while  Cassandra,  who  sat  by  her  side,  held  one  of  her 
hands,  and  was  gazing  anxiously  into  her  face.  But  this  was  not 
all  she  saw.  Close  by,  and  gazing  earnestly  upon  her,  stood  a 
man,  and  a  boy  who  held  a  couple  of  mules  by  the  halters. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Cassandra,  anxiously.  "  You  are  not 
hurt  V 

"  No,  no — but  I  had  a  dream  ;  O,  a  terrible  dream !" 

"  So  did  I,"  returned  Cassandra.  "  I  had  a  dreadful  one,  and 
this  man  was  just  in  time  to  wake  me  out  of  it.  We  must  have 
slept  a  long  while,  for  see — the  sun  is  far  up  in  the  heavens." 

The  man  still  stood,  only  a  few  feet  distant,  gazing  upon  the 
two  girls.  He  was  a  native  Indian,  towards  the  middle  age  of 
life,  and  very  stout  and  strong.  He  was  by  no  means  a  good- 
looking  man,  so  far  as  beauty  was  concerned,  but  he  had  a  kind 
look,  and  Irene  thought  he  gazed  sympathizingly  upon  her. 

"  Ladies,"  he  said,  speaking  in  very  good  Spanish,  "you  will 
pardon  me  for  waking  you,  but  I  found  you  here,  and  I  knew  the 
sun  was  burning  you  up.  I  passed  this  way  very  early  this  morn- 
ing, just  before  daybreak,  and  you  were  here  then,  fast  asleep  ;  so 
I  knew  you  had  slept  about  long  enough.  Ah,  those  robes  don't 
hide  your  sex  by  daylight." 

"  You  were  very  kind,  sir,"  returned  Irene,  gaining  courage 
from  the  stranger's  kind  tone.  "  We  walked  all  night,  nearly,  and 
were  very  tired  when  we  reached  here." 

"  Perhaps  you  came  from  the  city  1"  said  the  Indian,  interroga- 
tively. 

Irene  hesitated. 

"  You  need  not  fear  me,"  the  man  said,  for  with  a  perception 
natural  to  him,  he  instantly  read  what  was  going  on  in  the  mind 
of  the  maiden. 

"  We  did  come  from  the  city,  senor." 

"  And  may  I  not  ask  which  way  you  are  going  V 

"  Why  not  trust  him  *"  whispered  Cassandra,  in  her  mistress's 
ear.  "  Perhaps  he  is  going  the  same  way  we  are,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability will  know  where  we  go.  So  we  had  better  trust  him,  for 
these  people  seldom  betray  one  who  engages  their  honor." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Irene  ;  and  turning  to  the  stranger,  she  said : 

"  There  is  a  native  settlement  beyond  here,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  lady — over  beyond  the  hill." 

"  We  were  going  there." 

"  Ah — you  know  some  one  there  V 

"  No,  senor.    But  perhaps  you  do." 

"  Yes— I  live  there." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  may  know  one  Jacar  Xanpa  V  Irene  said, 
earnestly. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  man,  with  a  smile ;  "  though  here  is  a  boy 
who  knows  him,  perhaps,  better  than  I  do." 

The  boy  thus  alluded  to  was  a  bright,  intelligent  looking  lad, 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  though  rather  slight  in  frame,  yet 
muscular  and  agile.  He  gazed  up  with  a  quaint  smile,  as  the 
man  spoke,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  wore  a  puzzled 
shade. 

"  However,"  resumed  the  man,  "  though  the  great  book-makers 
say  that  a  man  can't  And  a  more  difficult  lesson  than  to  learn 
himself,  yet  I  fancy  I  have  gained  a  good  share  of  the  knowledge. 
My  name  is  Jacar  Xanpa,  and  this  is  my  son,  Zeno." 

Irene  started  to  her  feet  at  once,  and  every  shade  of  doubt  left 
her  face. 

"  Do  you  know  the  good  priest  Father  Gonzales  Rondo  1"  aha 
asked. 

The  smile  departed  from  Xanpa's  face,  and  a  look  of  deep, 
prayerful  gratitude  took  its  place. 

"  Yes,  lady,"  he  returned,  in  a  low  key.  "  I  know  him  wel 
I  am  not  one  who  makes  long  prayers,  but  I  can  pray  for  him. 

"  Well,  senor,  he  came  with  us  last  night  to  within  eight  miles 
of  here ;  and  he  directed  us  to  seek  Jacar  Xanpa,  assuring  us  that 
he  would  not  only  give  us  shelter,  but  help  us  otherwise  as  well  aa 
his  means  would  permit." 

"  Ay — and  he  told  you  truly,"  cried  Xanpa,  joyously.  "  Since 
that  man  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  saved  me  from  an  ignomin- 
ious death,  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  given  me  a  commission  to 
perform.  But  come — I  have  been  away  with  a  burden  this  morn- 
ing, and  you  will  find  easy  seats  upon  these  broad  pannien. 
Trust  yourselves  to  me,  and  be  assured  that  I  will  do  all  for  yon 
in  my  power." 

[to  bb  continued.] 
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ISLAND  OF  LABUAN,  BORNEO. 


VIEW  Of  LABUAN. 


Lahuan  or  Lahooan,  of  which  we  present  a  striking  view  taken 
from  the  water,  is  an  island  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  thirty  miles 
north  of  Borneo,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in 
1846.  In  the  foreground  is  one  of  the  carious  native  fishing  boats 
with  a  group  of  islanders  engaged  in  drawing  a  seine.  Further 
eff  a  steamer  is  towing  along  a  full  rigged  ship  with  her  courses 
hauled  up.  Then  rises  a  bold  mountain  elevation,  wooded  at  its 
base,  but  with  a  stern  and  naked  crest,  round  which  the  clouds  are 
floating.  The  island  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  five  miles  broad. 
It  possesses  a  good  harbor,  and  has  valuable  coal  mines,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  combined  skill  and  capital,  are  susceptible  of  being 
worked  with  profit. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 

The  large  picture  on  this  page  represents  one  of  those  terrible 
scenes  of  a  military  campaign,  from  a  mere  contemplation  of 
which,  a  shuddering  sensibility  might  turn  away  aghast,  but  which 
those  who  feel  it  a  duty  to  study  all  evils  afflicting  humanity,  in 
order  to  urge  reform,  will  not  be  indisposed  to  examine.  The  two 
figures  in  the  picture  represent  one  and  the  same  person.  The 
one,  erect,  and  soldierly,  youthful  and  proud  of  bearing,  and  clad 
in  the  brilliant  trappings  of  his  profession,  is  a  gallant  hussar  of 
the  British  army — the  other,  stretched  upon  a  pallet  and  covered 
with  a  sheet,  motionless  and  cold  as  marble,  is  the  same  man, 
murdered  by  the  severity  of  military  punishment.  The  instru- 
ment of  torture  and  death,  the  Lash,  is  laid  across  his  person. 

Whipped  to  death !  Can  any- 
thing be  more  revolting  or  ter- 
rible 1  Yet  this  is  no  fancy 
picture.  A  few  days  before 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign, we  read  in  authentic  ac- 
counts from  the  seat  of  war,  of 
the  death  of  a  soldier  of  the 
British  army,  from  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  flogging  ordered  by 
a  competent  authority  for  the 
crime  of  drunkenness.  Dis- 
graceful as  the  crime  was,  the 
punishment  was  still  more  dis- 
graceful. And  when  wo  think 
of  the  temptations  of  a  milita- 
ry career — of  the  evil  example 
of  men  high  in  office,  of  the 
facilities  for  debauchery  pre- 
sented on  all  hands,  of  the 
shameful  manner  in  which  the 
comforts  of  the  troops  in  the 
Crimea  were  neglected,  we 
pity  the  poor  sinner  who  yield- 
ed to  powerful  circumstances, 
while  wc  abhor  the  murderous 


cruelty  which  consigned  him  to  so  shameful  a  death.  But  let  us 
do  justice  to  our  English  friends — let  us  not  suppose  that  the  tale 
of  horror  found  quiet  and  indifferent  hearers  in  Great  Britain— on 
the  contrary,  a  cry  of  indignation  arose  from  the  British  public 
when  the  facts  came  to  light.  It  helped  to  swell  the  demand  for 
reform — particularly  army  reform — which  has  arisen  in  England, 
and  which  cannot  but  produce  good  fruits.  We  have  ever  been 
opposed  to  the  punishment  of  flogging.  It  is  a  relic  of  barbarous 
times.  It  docs  not  produce  reform.  It  is  so  severe  and  so  revolt- 
ing to  humanity,  that  those  who  witness  its  infliction  lose  sight 
entirely  of  the  crime  or  offence  which  has  produced  it,  in  sympa- 
thy for  the  offender.  And  this  must  always  be  the  effect  of  ex- 
treme severity.  The  recipient  of  a  public  flogging  is  either  en- 
tirely broken  down  in  spirit  by  it,  or  he  becomes  perfectly  harden- 
ed. The  man  who  would  yield  to  the  temptation  of  liquor  when 
it  came  in  his  way,  but  who  might  be  weaned  from  the  use  of  it 
by  persuasion,  or  by  confinement,  would — after  being  flogged  for 
the  offence,  be  ready  to  shoot  his  officer  the  next  time  he  went  in- 
to action.  Its  tendency  is  to  change  an  erring  man  into  a  hard- 
ened ruffian  ;  and  the  witnessing  of  such  punishment  has  the  same 
hardening  effect  on  the  spectators.  If  it  be  desirable  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  with  calloused  ruffians — then  it  is  well  enough  to  continue 
the  punishment ;  but  if  to  have  reliable  and  high-souled  men, 
then  the  sooner  it  is  abolished,  the  better.  We  recollect  a  case 
of  death  in  consequence  of  flogging  which  occurred  in  England  a 
few  years  since,  and  produced  so  profound  a  sensation  at  the  time 
that  we  thought  it  would  effect  the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the 
army.  The  victim  was  a  man  named  White,  a  private  of  the  7th 
Hussars.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a  grave  offence — that  of  striking 
his  sergeant.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  be 
flogged.  His  punishment  took  place  in  the  regimental  riding- 
school,  in  the  presence  of  the  7th  Hussars.  He  was  tied  to  a  lad- 
der, and  the  punishment  was  inflicted  by  two  farriers  attached  to 
the  regiment.  The  number  of  lashes  ordered  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  two  executioners  alternately  administered  twen- 
ty-five each,  until  the  whole  complement  had  been  inflicted.  After 
this  terrible  scene,  during  which  many  of  the  men  fainted,  he  was 
placed  in  the  hospital;  there  he  complained  of  severe  pains  in  the 
chest  and  side,  and  finally  expired  in  excessive  torment.  A  pri- 
vate who  gave  his  testimony  on  the  coroner's  inquest,  said  that  he 
himself  had  been  flogged.  It  appears  that  he  was  in  a  stable, 
when  a  sergeant  looked  through  a  window  and  asked,  "  Who's 
there  ?"  Matthewson,  the  witness,  exclaimed,  "  Hulloa  1"  when 
the  sergeant  exclaimed,  "  Is  that  the  way  you  speak  to  a  ser- 
geant V  The  private  replied  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  other 
was  a  sergeant.  "  Well,  if  you  did  not  know,"  replied  the  ser- 
geant, "  I'll  teach  you  better  manners."  The  result  was,  that  after 
the  poor  fellow  had  been  locked  up  a  week  by  orders  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  he  was  sentenced  to  receive  one  hundred  lashes  ; 
though  he  solemnly  protested  his  ignorance  of  the  rank  of  his 
persecutor,  and  disclaimed  all  intention  of  being  insolent.  It  is 
but  justice  to  say  that  this  dreadful  affair  of  White's  created  the 
greatest  sensation  and  excited  the  greatest  indignation  throughout 
all  England.  But  no  practical  result  followed,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  the  lash  is  still  resorted  to — and  we  are  afraid  used  as  reck- 
lessly and  unjustifiably  sometimes  as  in  the  case  of  Matthewson. 
Such  things  afford  the  key  to  much  that  would  be  otherwise  inex- 
plicable in  English  military  affairs.  By  them  we  can  understand 
why  it  is  that  the  British  government  find  it  so  difficult  to  recruit 
on  their  own  soil,  and  are  obliged  to  scour  the  globe  to  obtain 
"  food  for  powder."  Indeed,  the  British  military  service  affords 
no  inducements,  except  to  the  most  desperate,  to  enlist.  The 
pay  of  privates  is  small — their  treatment  is  harsh — and  promotion 
almost  an  impossibility.  If,  by  any  chance,  a  private  secures  the 
epaulette,  he  is  sent  to  Coventry  by  the  aristocratic  officers  among 
whom  he  is  regarded  as  an  intruder.  It  may  bo  that  the  war  with 
Russia  has  taught  our  English  friends  wisdom.  They  may  have 
found  out  that  to  flog  a  soldier  to  death  is  the  very  worst  use  you 
can  put  hi  in  to.  They  may  have  discovered  that  the  French  sol- 
dier rushes  into  the  fire  more  cheerfully  for  the  hope  that  he  may 
one  dav  be  a  field  marshal.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  unless  rad- 
ical reforms  in  the  British  army  are  accomplished,  then  England 
must  be  content  with  her  military  glories  of  the  past. 


BEFORE   AND    AFTER. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WEARY-HEARTED  BY  THE  WAY. 

BT     WILIIE     E.     PiBOB. 

0  for  the  hopes  of  early  hours! 
FadiDg  as  fades  the  light  iu  wintry  afternoon, 
Though  once  as  promising  as  earth  in  leafy  June, 

And  fair  as  summer's  fairest  flowers. 

I'm  weary-hearted  by  the  way! 
A  low,  sad  murmur  of  complaint  is  on  my  tongue  J 
And  sorrow's  essence  tinctures  now  my  wailing  song, 

As  if  my  years  were  in  decay. 

The  blue  sky  once  had  charms  for  me; 
And  Nature  in  her  changing  robes  was  sweet  and  fair, 
Ueaaty  was  round  my  feet,  and  odor  iu  the  air, 

And  splendor  on  the  surging  sea. 

But  this  was  in  the  bygone  years, 
When  I,  strong-hcarte.l.  entered  on  the  race  of  life 
Earnest  in  fervent  faith,  and  girded  for  the  strife, 

With  heart  unmanned  by  coward  fears. 

Bat  now—  upon  tho  steps  of  Slay 
December  treads.     Her  frosty  Angers  touch  my  brow, 
1  sluk— all  heedless  of  the  bold  youth's  spoken  tow— 

Quite  weary-hearted  by  the  way. 

The  solemn  midnight  hears  my  cry ! 
I  see  love's  (untight  sinking  in  life's  clouded  west, 
And  low  yet  never  ceasing  murmurs  fill  my  breast, 

Yet  echo  only  makes  reply. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

ROMANCE  AND  WHISKERS. 

BY    KMKRET     H.    BUDGE. 

There  never  was  a  young,  pretty  head  more  full  of  sweet 
romance  than  was  that  of  Bertha  Alstead.  With  a  hearty  love  of 
all  that  was  poetic  and  picturesque  in  literature,  permitted  the  un- 
limited use  of  a  large  and  not  in  every  respect  judiciously  selected 
library,  and  also  the  mistress  of  her  own  time  and  actions,  her 
enthusiasm  and  industry  had  gathered  up  a  medley  of  incongruous 
and  exaggerated  ideas,  each,  perhaps,  well  enough  in  the  place 
where  she  found  it,  hut  all  together  ill  adapted  to  the  clearly- 
defined  realities  of  every-day  modern  life.  Bertha  lived  in  a  styl- 
ish houso  in  New  York,  built  fair  and  square  without  nooks  and 
corners,  finished  in  every  part  with  not  the  remotest  hint  at  sliding 
panels  and  trap  doors,  with  no  chance  for  Boreas  to  improvise  a 
preternatural  wail  or  whistle  through  multitudinous  crevices  just  by 
way  of  making  a  lively  impression  on  tho  listeners,  and  with  ser- 
vants going  continually  from  the  highest  room  in  the  attic  to  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  coal  cellar.  There  was  not  a  bit  of  antiqui- 
ty about  the  house ;  the  furniture,  the  pictures,  the  plate,  and  even 
the  edifice  itself,  had  scarcely  seen  a  decade  of  years,  and  had  just 
as  little  association  and  history  connected  with  them  as  a  recently 
stuck  up  magician's  palace,  or,  to  use  a  more  material  compari- 
son, a  new  steamboat  or  western  hotel. 

There  was  ono  exception  :  the  library  was  an  old  ono.  It  had 
been  collected  by  her  father,  who  had  long  sinco  died,  and  was 
then  carefully  preserved  by  her  brother,  with  whom  Bertha  found 
guardianship  and  a  home.  Frank  Alstead,  young  and  ambitious, 
lived  for  his  business  ;  Mrs.  Alstead,  for  her  household  and  socie- 
ty, and  Bertha,  when  she  was  rid  of  her  tedious  prosy  masters, 
for  the  witching  story  and  the  feudal  ages.  And  through  those 
wondrous  books  slid  into  her  brain  such  dreams  as  she  could  very 
well  have  done  without,  and  such  fancies  as  wcro  linked  in  no  sort 
with  the  actualities  of  her  everyday  existence.  But  with  all  this 
she  possessed  a  large  sharo  of  good  sense  and  exuberant  youthful 
spirits,  and  not  even  her  most  familiar  acquaintance  suspected  to 
any  commensurate  extent  what  a  maze  of  wonders  and  idealiza- 
tions hid  behind  her  sparkling  eyes  and  fair  forehead. 

Bertha  was  seventeen,  and  pretty  and  accomplished,  and  was  to 
come  into  the  uncontrolled  possession  of  a  large  fortune  in  less 
than  a  year,  and  was  as  popular  as  all  these  advantages  and  an 
agreeable  manner  could  make  her ;  but  though  she  laughed  with 
tho  gayest  and  danced  with  tho  merriest,  she  was  ideally  very 
wretched — so  miserable  that  it  was  a  constant  source  of  astonish- 
ment to  herself  that  she  did  not  fade  and  grow  thin  like  the  for- 
saken inmate  of  a  haunted  castle ;  and  she  sung  Miss  Landou's 
most  despairing  strains,  and  chanted  tho  hopeless  refrain  of  Ten- 
nyson's "Mariana,"  thereby  working  herself  into  a  sort  of  deli- 
cious agony,  that  was,  after  all,  neither  very  uncomfortable  nor 
destructive ;  yet  Bertha  was  surely  affirmative  on  both  points. 
The  young  lady,  though  a  model  in  her  deportment  and  a  stickler 
for  the  minutia;  of  propriety,  was  very  certain  that  she  abhorred 
conventialism,  and  while  from  mere  luxuriousness  she  avoided 
exposure  and  exertion,  she  sighed  for  the  adventurous  life  of  the 
unfortunate  beauteous  Una,  and  fancied  it  would  be  the  acme  of 
happiness  to  wander  like  her,  with  a  docile  lion,  through  a  savage 
wilderness,  ranging  her  heavy  grief  by  some  new  deadly  fear,  or 
fresh  distress,  as  she  made  her  uncertain  way  through  tangled 
wilds,  fled  from  grim,  decaying  towers,  and  sojourned  with  rustic 
hordes.  But  Bertha  was  not  likely  to  gratify  her  predictions  in 
the  metropolis  of  America,  where  everything  ruinous  is  repulsive, 
where  all  monsters  are  in  shocking  bad  taste,  where  rural  demon- 
strations are  artificial  or  vulgar,  where  whatever  is  concealed  is 
supposed  to  be  vicious,  mysterious  and  criminal,  and  where  singu- 
larity is  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable. 

Bsrtha  found  little  in  the  temperament  of  her  nearest  friends  to 
accord  with  her  own,  and  this  circumstance  was  added  to  the  store 
of  her  sorrows.  Her  sister  was  gay  and  talkative;  Frank  was 
jovial  and  matter-of-fact;  fifty  other  friends  were  just  like  fifty 


persons  taken  anywhere,  and  Cousin  Ben  was  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
than  any  of  them.  Ben  Hanidcn  was  Bertha's  only  cou«in,  a 
kind  of  second  cousin,  who  was  just  Frank's  age,  and  a  dozen 
years  older  than  herself.  Ben  had  been  her  brother's  classmate, 
and  always  a  special  friend,  and  though  ho  kept  rooms  at  the 
Astor  House,  and  prof.ssed  to  board  there,  he  virtually  lived  with 
the  Alstcads.  Bertha  could  not  remember  the  time  when  she  did 
not  know  him.  He  brought  her  bonbons  and  books  almost  daily, 
and  bijouterie  and  costly  presents  at  every  festival,  because  she 
was  his  only  little  cousin,  and  teased  the  very  life  out  of  her  for 
the  same  reason,  doubtless.  She,  on  her  part,  professed  to  detest 
him  for  the  liberties  he  took,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  pin- 
ning him  to  the  cushion,  sewing  up  his  gloves,  putting  peas  in  his 
hat,  and  tho  like  revenges,  until  she  was  too  old  for  such  undigni- 
fied reprisals.  In  fine,  there  was  always  a  degree  of  antagonism 
between  the  relatives,  professedly  sportive,  to  be  sure,  but  appear- 
ing very  much  in  earnest  sometimes,  especially  when  Bertha,  in 
an  access  of  indignation,  would  call  her  cousin  detestable;  and 
Ben,  to  justify  the  propriety  of  her  qualification,  would  absolutely 
refuse  to  go  with  her  to  a  concert  the  same  evening  because  she 
would  wear  no  other  than  pale  yellow  gloves. 

But  as  Bertha  grew  up  into  a  fine  young  lady,  their  disagree- 
ment became  less  tumultuous,  and  finally  calmed  down  into  some- 
thing like  harmony,  and  our  heroine  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
Ben  would  do  very  well  if  he  was  not  always  so  obstinately  prac- 
tical, if  he  could  ever  sec  anything  but  just  the  mere  outside  of  the 
world,  if  he  could  ever  appreciate  what  was  not  palpable  and 
positive.  There  was  not  the  least  use  in  trying  to  convert  him  to 
her  own  more  ethereal  and  vague  habit  of  thinking,  for  he  always 
met  romance  with  reason,  and  morbid  sentiment  with  a  plain, 
healthful  idea ;  and  Bertha,  unwilling  to  provoke  merriment  or  a 
severe  analysis  of  her  opinions,  learned  to  keep  them  to  herself. 

Bertha's  fortune,  with  only  the  incumbrance  of  her  fair  self,  had 
many  admirers,  and  not  a  few  positive  claimants  on  the  ground  of 
unbounded  devotion  to  its  possessor.  But  she  looked  with  an 
eye  of  equal  disfavor  upon  them  all.  What  was  a  nice  young 
man  beside  an  old-time  cavalier  !  what  was  a  promising  lawyer, 
drudging  over  the  paltry  item  of  a  bad  case,  when  compared  with 
a  most  magnanimous  knight  *  and  what  a  thrifty  merchant  con- 
ducting a  close  bargain  when  set  against  Sir  Huon  himself  ?  Ber- 
tha was  so  in  love  with  her  matchless  ideal  that  she  only  regarded 
with  coldness  and  neglect  her  less  marvellous  admirers.  Indeed 
she  thought  very  little  about  them,  and  almost  as  little  of  her 
cousin  Ben,  since  especially  he  had  left  off  teasing  her,  and  began 
to  show  her  as  much  deference  and  respect  as  any  lady  could 
claim. 

It  was  a  bright,  cold  winter's  morning,  with  a  thoroughly  smart 
everyday  atmosphere  and  sun.  The  shutters  were  all  open  in  the 
back  parlor,  and  it  was  very  light,  for  Bertha  was  endeavoring  to 
repair  an  unlucky  rent  in  a  favorite  French  collar.  The  attempt 
proved  a  protracted  labor,  but  she  was  determined  to  persevere  to 
its  conclusion  before  attending  to  anything  else,  and  she  accord- 
ingly remained  with  her  hair  partially  dressed,  and  in  the  ugliest 
chintz  morning  gown  in  her  wardrobe.  To  her  great  disgust, 
some  careless  body  had  left  open  the  doors,  and  a  strong  odor  of 
cookery  floated  into  the  apartment.  That  and  her  close  applica- 
tion gave  her  a  headache,  and  she  felt  as  completely  disenchanted 
as  any  mortal  could. 

Just  at  that  time,  Ben  came  in,  and  sat  down  to  talk.  Yet  he 
was  unusually  grave,  and  watched  Bertha  as  she  plied  her  intri- 
cate stitching.  She  looked  very  neat  d«spite  her  careless  attire, 
and  her  cheeks,  delicately  flushed  with  her  labor,  gave  her  un- 
wonted freshness.  Her  assiduous  industry  charmed  Ben.  He 
had  never  seen  her  mending  a  garment,  and  there  was  such  a 
domestic,  sensible  and  snug  seeming  about  the  operation  that  he 
was  really  fascinated.  It  brought  him  suddenly  to  the  point.  He 
had  always  known  that  Bertha  was  a  splendid  girl;  now  she  ap- 
peared tho  excellent  woman. 

Bertha  finished  her  collar,  and  laid  it  down  with  a  little  sigh  of 
relief.  Ben,  seated  two  yards  off,  then  commenced  to  tell  her, 
with  just  enough  hesitation  to  make  him  look  somewhat  foolish, 
that  he  thought  it  was  time  for  him  to  settle  in  life, — that  he  had 
always  thought  very  lightly  of  her,  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
not  consent  to  be  mistress  of  his  house,  and  promisetl  to  make  her 
the  best  husband  iu  the  world. 

Bertha  raised  her  eyes  in  too  much  astonishment  to  laugh  as 
was  her  first  impulse,  in  order  to  scan  her  new  lover.  There  ho 
sat  with  his  trim,  erect  form,  his  hair  rather  short,  his  faee  closely 
shaven,  his  eye  clear  and  fun-seeking,  despite  his  earnestness,  and 
his  dress  very  tidy  and  suitable.  There  was  not  a  shade  or  gleam 
of  romantic  fascination  about  him,  and  Bertha,  without  consider- 
ing his  substantial  qualities  and  advantages,  which  even  she  had 
no  right  to  despise,  merely  remonstrated  with  him  for  carrying  his 
jesting  too  far,  and  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

"  But  I  never  was  more  sincere  in  my  life,"  persisted  Ben. 
"  And  I  am  equally  certain  you  are  joking ;  at  any  rate,  I  choose 
to  think  so,"  retorted  Bertha,  almost  crossly,  and  vanished. 

When  Ben  perceived  that  the  prize,  which,  for  many  years,  be 
had  supposed  was  in  his  grasp  whenever  ho  choso  to  close  his 
hand  upon  it,  had  really  slipped  through  his  fingers,  he  awoke  to 
a  new  sense  of  its  inestimable  value.  He  was  so  taken  aback  at 
first  that  he  could  not  properly  realize  his  mishap.  lie,  Ben 
Hamden,  who,  in  all  good  faith,  supposed  himself  the  direct  object 
of  at  least  a  score  of  misses  and  their  attendant  mamas,  who 
had  been  nurturing  the  delightful  little  conceit  a  dozen  years,  that 
it  was  only  necessary  to  offer  himself  to  any  lady  of  his  acquain- 
tance in  order  to  ensure  a  companion  for  life, — he  to  be  jilted  at 
last  curtly  and  harshly  by  the  only  one  lie  ever  cared  a  sou  for, 
was — stunning.  He  sat  like  a  statue  the  next  ten  minutes,  regret- 
ting his  loss  and  careless  precipitancy.     He  was  conscious  of  hav- 


ing exhibited  very  indifferent  devotion  to  his  "ladye  love,"  whilo 
at  the  same  time  his  penetration  had  not  failed  to  detect  the  ten- 
dencies of  Bertha's  habit  of  thought.  He  Baw  his  error  complete- 
ly, and  striking  bis  hand  emphatically  upon  his  knee,  exclaimed  : 
"  For  a  man  professing  common  sense,  I  have  been  most  egrc- 
giously  stupid." 

"  That's  just  what  I  was  thinking,  as  I  have  been  watching 
you  the  last  minute,"  said  Frank,  who  had  entered  the  apartment 
unperccived  by  the  pre-engrosscd  bachelor.  "  What  in  the  world 
is  the  matter  1  You  look  as  if  your  sky  had  fallen.  Anybody 
dead?" 

"  0  nothing — nothing,  I  assuro  you !"  said  Ben,  starting  up  in 
some  confusion,  antl  looking  exceedingly  forlorn,  despite  a  forced 
attempt  at  cheerfulness.  Ho  went  towards  the  hall  as  if  to  depart. 
"Stop!"  said  Frank.  "You  are  not  the  man  to  be  distressed 
for  a  trifle.  I  have  always  been  generous  enough  to  permit  you 
to  share  all  my  afflictions,  and  now  I  demand  a  reciprocity  of  the 
favor.  Ben  stupid,  eh?  You  haven't  let  anybody  spoil  your 
chestnuts,  have  you  ?  I  never  saw  you  look  so  puzzled  and  con- 
founded in  my  life  as  you  did  when  I  just  surprised  you.  And 
what  u  the  matter  V  persisted  he,  as  Ben  endeavored  to  evade  his 
inquiries  with  a  l>ad  grace.  A  suspicion  flashed  upon  Frank's 
mind,  and  ho  continued  :  "  Bertha  has  something  to  do  with  this, 
maybe  »" 

Ben  could  not  resist  the  urgent  importunity  of  his  old  friend, 
much  less  could  he  escape  from  tho  hand  which  held  his  coat,  and 
he  confessed  his  rejection,  at  the  same  time  with  a  magnanimous 
conceit,  which  is  such  a  balsam  to  wounded  vanity,  exculpating 
Bertha  from  all  blame,  attributing  his  want  of  success  entirely  to 
his  own  mismanagement. 

Frank  was  provoked  and  annoyed. 

"  The  stupidity  is  wholly  on  her  side.  How  could  she  bo  so 
foolish  ?  I  long  to  give  her  a  paternal  admonition,"  said  he,  with 
sternness. 

"  Not  for  the  world !"  returned  Ben.     "  Sho  must  be  allou 
make  her  own  uninfluenced  decision;  but  it  is  settled  now,  and 
we  will  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  I  must  express  my  unminglcd  regret,"  replied  Frank,  earnest- 
ly. "  There  is  no  man  into  whose  care  I  would  so  willingly,  so 
securely  have  confided  her  welfare  and  happiness  as  you.  You 
have  education,  refinement,  ability  and  wealth.  I  cannot  believe 
that  she  dislikes  you.  Perhaps  even  now  you  might  win  her  hand 
if  you  only  would  consent  to  try  again." 

"  It  would  be  quite  useless,"  replied  Ben.  "  I  understand  my 
deficiency  perfectly."     And  with  a  pensive  air  he  left  tho  hoi 

Ben  did  just  as  many  another  has  done  in  like  circumstances — 
went  from  home.  In  three  days  after  his  rejection,  his  baggage 
was  on  board  an  Atlantic  steamer.  He  did  not  call  to  see  Ber- 
tha, but  he  dropped  in  at  Frank's  office  at  the  last  moment,  and 
the  two  friends  walked  together  to  tho  wharf.  Ben  was  quite 
himself  again,  and  talked  very  fast,  and  Frank  listened,  and 
clapped  his  hands,  and  laughed,  and  said  "  good  !"  repeatedly, 
and  engaged  to  look  after  his  business  and  friends,  and  make  his 
adieus  to  his  acquaintance.  It  was  a  wondrous  jolly  parting,  and 
Frank  stood  on  the  pier  laughing  until  he  could  no  longer  distin- 
guish the  smiling  countenance  of  his  cousin,  and  then  hastened 
home  to  gravely  tell  his  family  of  Ben's  sudden  departure,  and  to 
profoundly  speculate  on  the  unaccountable  eccentricity  of  the 
movement. 

Bertha  listened  with  surprise,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  escape, 
she  went  to  her  room  to  shed  a  few  tears  of  sorrow.  She  felt  not 
a  little  compunction  when  she  remembered  their  last  interview, 
and  she  could  not  help  confessing  that  Ben  united  in  himself  quite 
as  many  excellencies  as  any  other  person  she  could  mention.  He 
had  also  been  so  kind,  and  so  much  attached,  and  such  a  real 
friend — ah,  there  was  the  point;  he  was  only  friendly,  and  could 
she  marry  one  who  did  not  love  her  passionately — who  did  not 
adore  her  ?  Better  never  be  led  to  the  altar.  And  thus  Bertha 
justified  her  decision  and  quieted  her  conscience,  and  smothered 
any  lurking-loving  regret  that  made  her  uneasy,  and  Cousin  Ben 
was  laid  away  on  a  high  shelf  in  her  heart  to  be  taken  down  when- 
ever she  wanted  a  subject  for  pensive  contemplation.  Ben  was 
thus  idealized  in  some  sort,  and  certainly  did  not  lose  anything  by 
his  absence. 

Summer  came,  and  Bertha  drew  near  the  most  important  of  the 
birthdays  she  had  ever  celebrated.  All  the  world  knew  she  was 
an  heiress,  and  also  that  Iter  fortune  was  money  in  hand,  and 
bowed  and  sued  accordingly.  But  she  formed  no  engagement, 
and  became  tired  of  her  popularity.  So,  as  the  warm  weather 
grew  oppressive,  Mrs.  Alstead  being  in  ill  health,  sho  gladly  ac- 
quiesced in  an  arrangement  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  invalid  was 
to  take  the  family  to  a  retired  watering-place  by  the  seaside.  The 
health  of  her  sister,  though  impaired,  was  not  such  as  to  occasion 
serious  apprehension,  and  leaving  behind  her  the  artificial  life  of 
the  town,  bearing  with  her  no  care  or  solicitude,  she  was  full  of 
a  buoyant  exultation  and  an  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  fresh- 
ness, which  did  ample  justice  to  her  cherished  theories  of  living. 

"  What,  Bertha !  aro  you  crazy  V  exclaimed  Frank,  yawniug 
and  stretching  himself  to  the  full  limit  of  an  ungainly  wooden 
rocking-chair,  as  sho  bounded  into  the  room  with  a  merry  laugh 
and  most  disordered  toilet.  "If  you  haven't  been  going  like  be- 
witched over  those  abominable  rocks  for  three  mortal  hours,  shout- 
ing to  the  sea-gulls,  then  I've  not  been  trying  to  shut  my  eyes  and 
ears,  and  get  a  wink  of  sleep  to  kill  time.  If  I  hadn't  been  in  bed 
something  like  twelve  hours  per  night  the  last  week,  I  might  pos- 
sibly be  deaf  to  your  conversation  with  the  birds." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  retorted  Bertha.  "  I  haven't  spoken  to 
the  fowls  of  heaven  this  morning.  Here's  my  companion,  and  a 
lively  one,  too."  And  she  called  in  a  handsome  little  spaniel, 
still  dripping  from  his  last  plunge  in  the  ocean. 
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The  dog  went  up  to  Frank,  and  giving  a  vigorous  shake, 
thoroughly  bespattered  the  weary  gentleman,  by  way  of  salutation. 
Bertha's  laugh  rang  out  again. 

"  The  pest !"  exclaimed  Frank,  searching  for  his  handkerchief 
and  trying  to  look  severe,  but  his  good  nature  was  too  much  for 
him.  "Bertha,  if  we  only  had  some  company  hero,  it  might  bo 
endurable." 

"  Company  !"  replied  his  sister,  mischievously.  "  There  are  at 
least  a  dozen  visitors  in  tho  house.  First,  the  blind  old  lady  and 
her  two  daughters,  who  can  only  just  find  time  to  bathe,  and  then 
the  Misses  Smith,  who  dare  not  go  out  for  fear  of  freckles,  and 
Mr.  Somebody,  who  has  such  an  asthma,  and  is  killing  himself 
here  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  then — " 

"  Do  be  quiet,  Bertha !"  exclaimed  her  brother.  "  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  write  to  New  York  for  two  or  three  good  fellows  to  come 
on,  and  we'll  see  what  can  be  done.  Why,  bless  you,  there  are 
not  even  hands  enough  here  for  whist,  and  if  I  were  to  play  soli- 
tarie  and  smoke  cigars  for  the  next  week  as  I  have  during  tho  last, 
I  should  be  absolutely  exterminated." 

"  Don't  in  mercy  send  for  any  one !"  said  the  sister,  who  could 
not  discover  the  slightest  occasion  for  anxiety  in  her  brother's 
comfortable  appearance.  "  You  remember  we  planned  to  bo 
quite  alone  and  independent  while  wo  stayed  here,  and  you  pro- 
d  to  be  quiet,  too,"  she  added,  playfully. 
"Quiet?  Am  I  not  quiet  as  a  mummy  V  exclaimed  he,  in 
mock  desperation,  and  pacing  the  room  with  a  higli  tragedy  step. 
"  But  I  am  a  man  of  my  word,  and  if  I  unwittingly  pledged  my- 
self to  stagnation  and  asceticism,  so  it  shall  be ;  yet  I'll  petition 
the  propitious  gods  to  send  us  help,  and  will  not  consider  myself 
answerable  for  the  consequences  if  they  drop  down  a  score  of  rol- 
fcllows." 
"  I  am  content  to  leave  thee  to  the  gods,"  said  Bertha,  retiring. 
Frank's  prayers  were  not  without  effect.  Their  ready  answer 
appeared  embodied  at  the  dinner-table  in  the  form  of  a  distin- 
guished looking  gentleman,  who,  it  seemed  likely,  would  relieve 
the  unvarying  heaviness  of  tho  small  company.  Frank  aroused 
himself  at  once  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  newly  arrived 
individual ;  presently  recollected  him  as  a  person  to  whom  he  had 
some  time  previously  been  introduced  by  a  mutual  friend,  and 
having  recalled  the  circumstance  to  the  remembrance  of  the  other, 
they  were  no  longer  strangers.  Frank  presented  Mr.  Elbridgo  to 
the  ladies  of  his  party,  and  afterwards  assured  them  in  privato 
that  he  was  a  most  unexceptionable  addition  to  their  society,  being 
an  individual  of  unsullied  reputation  and  large  fortune,  "and," he 
added,  "his  personal  qualities  you  will  find  out  for  yourselves  if 
he  remains  any  timo,  and  I  have  hitherto  seen  him  to  be  so  agree- 
able that  I  shall  do  my  best  to  keep  him  with  us." 

Mr.  Elbridge  was  above  the  medium  stature.  Ilis  complexion 
was  dark,  evidently  bronzed  by  sun  and  wind,  for  when  he  put 
back  the  long  wavy  masses  of  brown  hair,  a  lighter  tint  was  re- 
vealed. A  heavy  silken  beard  and  moustache  gave  a  dignified 
aspect  to  a  handsome  countenance,  which  was  nevertheless  dis- 
figured by  colored  spectacles.  These,  he  took  occasion  to  observe 
to  Frank,  were  only  a  temporary  inconvenience,  a  recent  injury  to 
one  of  his  eyes  making  such  a  protection  for  awhile  indispensable. 
"  The  greater  pity,"  said  Frank,  to  his  sister,  "since  Elbridge 
has  the  finest  eyes  I  ever  saw." 

Elbridge's  style  of  dress  was  somewhat  affected.  His  cravat 
was  tied  loose  and  low,  and  his  sleeves  were  very  wide ;  but  his 
linen  was  elegant  and  his  waistcoat  perfect.  A  single  diamond 
upon  his  finger,  in  an  old-fashioned  setting,  conveying  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  worn  as  a  soucenir  rather  than  through  ostentation, 
was  the  only  ornament  visible  about  his  person. 

Bertha,  at  first  decidedly  annoyed  by  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  who 
was  evidently  of  the  beau  monde,  determined  for  herself  to  avoid 
him  to  the  last  possible  extent.  She  remained  in  her  room  until 
tea-time,  and  directly  afterwards  stole  unattended  from  the  house, 
to  watch  from  the  rocks  the  soft  gloom  of  night  creep  up  from  tho 
great  sea,  and  to  wait  tho  expected  rising  of  the  moon  into  the 
starlit  sky.  Throwing  about  her  form  her  large  shawl,  she  re- 
clined against  the  black  rock  in  an  easy  attitude,  and  entranced 
with  the  beauty  of  earth  and  heaven,  listening  to  the  unfiling  rush 
of  the  waves,  and  absorbed  by  hor  busy  thoughts  which  flowed  in 
harmony  with  tho  scene  around,  was  lost  to  everything  save  the 
delightful  present. 

Advancing  footsteps  did  not  reach  her  ear,  and  not  till  Elbridge 
vaulted  on  to  a  rock  near  by,  and  cut  off  her  prospect  of  the  moon, 
was  she  aware  of  his  presence.  He  apologized  for  interrupting 
her  meditations  in  most  dulcet  tones,  hoped  he  should  not  intrudo 
if  he  remained,  and  sat  down  at  a  convenient  distanco  for  conver- 
sation, without  seeming  to  regard  at  all  her  cold  and  haughty  re- 
ply, lie  spoke  of  the  beautiful  evening;  he  had  travelled  and 
had  watched  the  sun  setting  in  Norway,  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy 
and  in  Egypt.  He  described  some  peculiar  features  of  these  in  a 
terse,  graphic  manner,  that  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  cultivated 
mind  and  artistic  sensibilities. 

In  half  an  hour,  Bertha  had  begun  to  consider  him  quite  endur- 
able, and  condescended  to  talk  in  her  turn.  In  twice  that  time 
she  not  only  respected  but  admired  him  very  sincerely.  His 
frankness  and  deference,  the  justness  and  vivacity  of  his  expres- 
sion, and  his  pleasant  voice,  gained  upon  her  continually.  Then 
he  seemed  to  understand  her  so  well — and  it  is  no  small  acquisi- 
tion when  a  sentimental  young  lady  finds  one  thus  qualified — and 
with  such  a  friendly  interest  dared  to  prune  her  exaggerated  ideas, 
and  to  finish  out  into  clearness  and  symmetry  her  dim  and  help- 
less thoughts.  She  experienced  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  being  thus 
cared  for.  Few  were  competent  to  do  it,  and  those  of  her  friends 
who  might  thus  minutely  have  guided  her  had  only  laughed  at  her 
weaknesses  whenever  they  had  betrayed  themselves.  She  could 
not  help  remembering  how  Frank  and  Cousin  Ben  had  continually 


teasod  her  into  obstinacy  and  antagonism,  nor  wishing  that  they 
bad  managed  her  like  this  stranger  that  she  might  have  loved 
them  better.  And  then  she  Listened  anew  to  Elbridge,  and  an 
unwonted  tenderness  soficned  hor  heart,  and  she  instinctively  cor- 
rected her  posture,  and  gathered  up  her  shawl  in  more  graceful 
folds. 

Every  happiness  but  positive  beatification  has  an  end,  and  so 
did  this  conversation  on  tho  rocks,  which,  to  Bertha,  afforded  in- 
creased enjoyment  each  moment.  It  was  interrupted  by  Frank, 
who  called  to  them  from  a  distance ;  declared  he  never  could  reach 
them ;  wondered  if  they  flew  to  their  rugged  seat ;  said  a  great 
many  funny,  saucy  things  to  his  sister's  utter  consternation,  and 
finally  invited  them  to  come  to  the  parlor,  where  Mrs.  Alstead 
awaited  them  with  cards.  Bertha  was  not  sorry  to  be  helped  along 
the  rough  pathway,  and  more  than  once  wondered  how  she  had 
ever  made  her  way  so  well  alone  over  tho  broken  rocks.  They 
had  a  long  evening  in  the  parlor.  Elbridge  was  as  interesting 
there  as  he  had  been  without,  and  was  soon  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  with  Frank,  especially,  and  they  together  arranged  a  fishing 
excursion  for  the  next  day. 

Bertha  did  not  again  see  them  until  they  returned  at  nightfall, 
and  then  came  another  evening  of  quiet  sociability  and  enjoyment, 
the  remembrance  of  which  kept  her  eyelids  waking  deep — deep  in 
the  night.  If  we  may  not  say  that  she  was  fast  falling  in  love,  it 
were  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  her  condition.  A  busy 
week  passed — busy,  at  least,  for  the  gentlemen  who  executed  most 
extraordinary  plans  for  amusoment.  Sometimes  these  were  modi- 
fied to  include  the  ladies,  but  oftener  Frank  carried  tho  day  to  play 
the  sportsman  in  the  society  of  a  congenial  companion. 

One  evening,  just  as  they  were  finishing  tea,  Elbridgo  remarked 
that  he  should  probably  be  obliged  to  leave  on  the  next  day.  Mrs. 
Alstead  cordially  and  politely  expressed  her  regret.  Frank  made 
no  concealment  of  his  dissatisfaction,  and  asserted  his  determina- 
tion to  soon  follow  his  friend  to  town.  Bertha  alone  was  silent 
with  downcast  eyes,  while  her  cheek  became  paler,  and  the  objects 
before  her  blended  and  whirled  in  her  confused  sight.  She  was 
terrified  at  her  own  emotion.  Was  the  presence  of  Elbridge  so 
necessary  to  her  happiness  that  tho  prospect  of  his  departure 
should  fill  her  with  such  disquiet  ?  The  movements  of  no  other 
person  ever  had  a  similar  power  over  her.  She  despised  herself 
for  her  folly  when  she  considered  that  probably  she  was  no  more 
to  him  than  any  passing  acquaintance. 

"  You  will  certainly  visit  us  as  soon  as  we  are  at  homo  V  re- 
marked Frank,  to  Elbridge. 

Mrs.  Alstead  added  her  own  invitation. 

Bortha  looked  up  eagerly  to  hear  his  reply,  but  sho  only  met 
the  glare  of  those  odious  spectacles.  What  would  she  not  have 
given  to  have  seen  his  eyes,  and  read  in  them  a  meaning  which 
his  words  failed  to  convey  ?  He  merely  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  should  sec  them  all  again,  with  an  indifference  which  approached 
incivility. 

"  He  hasn't  a  look  or  word  for  me,"  commented  Bertha,  as 
Elbridge  began  to  play  with  fork  and  spoon,  and  to  speak  gaily  of 
an  unimportant  matter,  as  if  his  separation  from  her  was  not  worth 
a  thought.  But  she  also  remembered  all  his  kindness  to  her  dur- 
ing their  brief  association — his  more  than  kindness.  She  was 
heartily  glad  when  they  rose  from  the  table,  and  slipping  through 
a  side  door,  she  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  verandah  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  tho  house,  and  bending  over  the  railing  to  let  the 
sea-breeze  fan  her  brow,  sho  sought  a  degree  of  calmness  which 
would  permit  her  to  return  with  propriety  to  the  parlor.  The 
next  moment  a  hand  was  laid  on  hers. 

"  Will  you  not  walk  with  me  once  more  V  said  Elbridgo,  in  his 
most  persuasive  tones. 

She  could  not  control  her  confusion  or  her  blushes,  but  she  suf- 
fered him  to  fold  hor  shawl  around  her,  and  took  her  hat  from  his 
hand,  and  accepted  his  proffered  arm,  and  they  went  along  the 
high  bank,  and  descended  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  The 
sun  had  not  yet  gone  down,  and  its  beams  glistened  on  the  light 
mists  in  the  eastern  horizon,  and  crested  tho  waves  with  gold  and 
vermilion.  It  was  very  beautiful — so  thought  Bertha  and  so  said 
Elbridge. 

"  I  never  shall  forget  this  shore,  this  air,  and  these  heavens," 
said  he.  "  I  have  gazed  on  many  a  lovely  landscape,  and  watched 
the  tossing  waves  by  many  a  seaside,  but  I  was  always  alone,  or 
with  those  whose  company  was  less  desirable  than  solitude  ;  but 
to-night — permit  me  to  speak  without  reserve,  my  dear  Bertha, — 
your  presence  is  that  which  makes  this  simple  prospect  transcend 
all  that  I  have  elsewhere  beheld.  If  it  were  not  too  much  to  hope 
for — to  ask,  that  your  companionship  might  henceforward  make 
my  life  one  continual  delight — that  the  charm  of  your  smiles  and 
the  music  of  your  voice  might  be  tho  reward  of  my  unbounded 
love  and  untiring  devotion — "  Elbridge  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lips.     "  May  I  ask  it  V  he  added. 

She  most  bewitchingly  smiled  her  consent,  and  placed  her  free 
hand  with  tho  captive  one. 

"Bertha,"  said  her  lover,  "I  do  not  ask  you  to  pledge  yourself 
irrecoverably  to  me  now,  unless  you  can  do  so  without  any  mis- 
givings. I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  it  would  make  me  to  rc- 
ccivo  your  plighted  faith  at  this  moment ;  but  I  am  fully  aware  that 
our  acquaintance  has  been  short,  and  that  it  is  possible  you  may 
not  fully  understand  your  own  heart,  and  also  that  you  might  bo 
influenced  by  a  temporary  delusion  to  commit  yourself  to  a  keep- 
ing from  which  death  alone  could  release  you.  On  my  own  part, 
I  have  no  hesitation,  for  my  love  towards  you  is  such  as  no  other 
person  could  ever  excite  within  me — immeasurably  greater  and 
more  tender.  I  am  conscious  that  it  has  power  over  my  entire 
life,  that  it  has  my  whole  future  in  its  control.  I  fearlessly  give 
myself  to  you,  but  do  not  accept  the  offering  if  your  love  is  less 
than  mine." 


Bertha  was  silent  when  Elbridge  paused,  awed  by  the  solemn 
earnestness  of  his  voice  and  words.  She  looked  upon  the  wide 
B  moment,  and  flicn  turning  to  her  companion,  said : 

"  Your  love  cannot  exceed  my  own.  The  present  is  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  future." 

She  could  say  no  more,  for  her  words  were  smothered  in  tho 
bosom  of  her  lover.  With  completed  bliss  they  continued  their 
walk  on  the  shore. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  would  appear  to  have  fewer  celestial  qualities 
if  I  ceased  to  observe  you  through  an  azure  medium  V  And  so 
saying  Elbridgo  tossed  his  abominable  spectacles  far  out  into  tho 
water. 

Bertha  quickly  and  curiously  looked  up  to  his  eyes.  The  first 
glance  confounded  her,  and  she  only  winked  her  own  very  fast. 
Those  eyes,  so  clear,  so  merry,  so  handsome,  and  so  familiar. 
There  was  just  such  another  pair  in  the  world — Cousin  Ben's.  A 
sudden  thought  struck  her  as  she  looked  again,  and  like  a  flash 
she  slipped  from  her  lover's  arm,  and  stood  observing  him  a  yard 
or  two  distant.  Her  movement  evidently  distressed  him,  but  he 
took  off  his  hat,  and  put  back  his  hair  in  the  old  way,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  her. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Cousin  Ben,"  said  she,  with  pro- 
voking coolness,  as  she  advanced  towards  him  and  took  his  hand 
in  greeting. 

"  And  is  that  all  ?"  inquired  he,  bending  over.  "  Will  my  stra- 
tagem to  win  your  heart  cost  me  tho  treasure  I  sought  so  earn- 
estly 1" 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  it  would,  if  only  to  pay  you  off,  but  I 
should  be  the  chief  loser."  And  her  face  was  again  pressed  close 
to  him. 

And  Cousin  Ben  then  told  her  how  much  ho  had  loved  her,  and 
how  he  believed  it  was  possible  to  win  her  affections  even  after  his 
first  unsuccessful  attempt,  and  how  he  remained  in  foreign  coun- 
tries long  enough  to  prepare  a  disguise,  which  had  been  successful 
beyond  his  expectations.  And  Bertha  only  clung  more  closely  to 
his  arm,  and  said  she  was  glad  to  have  once  rejected  him,  since 
thereby  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  his  more  excellent  qualities  that 
might  otherwise  forever  have  remained  unknown. 

At  last  they  returned  to  tho  house,  and  when  they  entered 
Frank's  private  parlor,  ho  looked  up,  and  seeing  Ben's  spectacles 
no  longer,  advanced  with  comical  gravity,  and  taking  his  hand, 
inquired  : 

"  My  dear  cousin,  how  did  you  enjoy  your  residence  at  Jeri- 
cho ?" 

"  Frank  could  be  such  a  tease !"  Bertha  always  had  said  that. 


LORD  ELLKNBOROUGH'3  WIG. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  once  about  to  go  on  the  circuit,  whon 
Lady  Ellenborough  said  that  she  should  like  to  accompany  him. 
He  replied  that  he  had  no  objections,  provided  she  did  not  encum- 
ber the  carriage  with  bandboxes,  which  were  his  utter  abhorrence. 
They  set  off.  During  the  first  day's  journey,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
happening  to  stretch  his  legs,  struck  his  feet  against  something 
below  the  scat.  He  discovered  that  it  was  a  bandbox.  His  indig- 
nation is  not  to  be  described.  Up  went  the  window,  and  outwent 
the  bandbox.  The  coachman  stopped  ;  and  the  footman,  think- 
ing that  the  bandbox  had  tumbled  out  of  the  window  by  some 
extraordinary  chance,  was  going  to  pick  it  up,  when  Lord  Ellen- 
borough furiously  called  out,  "  Drive  on  !"  The  bandbox  accord- 
ingly was  left  by  a  ditch-side.  Having  reached  the  county-town 
where  he  was  to  officiate  as  judge,  Lord  Ellenborough  proceeded 
to  array  himself  for  his  appearance  in  the  court  house.  "  Now," 
said  he,  "  where's  my  wig — where  is  my  wig  ?"  "  My  lord,"  re- 
plied his  attendant,  "it  was  thrown  out  of  the  carriage-window." 
— Rogers's  Table  Talk. 
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Married,  sot  Mateo  :  or.  How  they  lived  at  Wooiside  and  Throckmorton 
Halt.  By  Alios  Cart.  New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson.  1856.  12mo.  pp.  426. 
This  is  quite  a  piquant  story  with  a  good  moral.     After  all.  these  novels  of 

society  arc  beet  written  by  ladies.    Alice  Carey  has  the  happiest  vein  as  a 

tketcher  of  life.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Wild  Western  Scenes.    By  J.B.Jones.     New  Stereotype  and  Illustrated 
Edition.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1856.    12mo.    pp.263. 
Very  clever  and  spirited  pictures  of  Western  lifo,  which  have  become  stand- 
ard.   This  edition  is  very  handsomely  got  up.    For  sale  by  Whittcmore.  Nike 
&  Hall. 

New  Music —Oliver  Ditson  has  just  published  "The  Invitation,"  a  duett, 
the  "  Hymns  my  Mother  sung,"  a  sacred  song,  and  a  Polacca  for  tho  piano, 
by  Eckhardt. 

Memorials,  and  other  Papers.    By  Thomas  de  Quincet.    Boston :  Ticknor  & 

Fields.    1856.    2  vols.    18mo. 

This  beautifully  printed  volume  contains  some  of  the  finest  essays  of  the 
English  opium-eater,  including,  among  other  things,  the  whole  of  the  little 
romance  of  Klosterheim,  which  is  quite  a  literary  curiosity. 

The  Heroes:  or,  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children.    By  Rev.  C.  Kixgslet. 

Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    18mo.    pp.  320. 

The  story  of  Theseus,  the  Argonauts,  and  of  Perseus,  are  told  by  tho  author 
in  language  exquisitely  simple  and  effective.  The  book  has  a  charm  in  the 
illustrations  by  the  author,  which  have  really  artistic  merit. 

Reality  :  or,  Tlu  Millionaire's  Daughter.    By  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuthiix.    New  York  : 

C.  Scribner.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  310. 

A  story  for  young  men  and  young  women,  by  an  authoress  who  has  met 
with  great  and  deserved  success.  It  is  interesting  without  being  spasmodic, 
and  conveys  a  moral  that  all  who  run  may  read.     For  sale  by  Fetridge  &  Co. 

G  iRDEjmtn  rOR  the  SouTn.    By  Wm.  N.  White.    New  York :  C.  M.  Saxton  & 

Co.    1866.    12mo.    pp.  402. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  culture  of  vegetables,  fruit  trees  and  flowers  in 
the  region  south  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  clearly  written,  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical in  its  character.  Any  one  can  garden  with  this  book  for  a  guide.  For 
sale  by  F.  S.  Saxton,  81  Washington  Street. 

New  Music— (5.  P.  Reed  &   Co.,  13  Tremont  Street,  have  published  the 

"  Return  Calop  "  and  "  Lorimer  Mazurka,"  for  the  piano. 

The  Flowfr-Oarden  :  or,  Brerks  Book  of  Flowers.    Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett 

&  Co.    1856     12mo.    pp.  392. 

Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  the  author  of  this  volume,  has  had  large  experience  as  a 
seedsman  and  florist,  and  lias  edited  both  the  " New  England  Farmer."  and 
toe  "Horticultural  Register."  Ilis  book  is  a  complete  manual  of  gardening, 
of  flower  and  tree-raising,  and  the  very  best  with  which  we  e  acquainted. 
No  one  who  has  a  garden  should  be  without  this  admirable  V. 

Peter  Gott,  the  Caps  Ann  Fisherman.     By  J.  Reynoio-   yf.  D.    Boston: 

Johu  P.  Jewett  & 

The  author  tells  us  that  this  st.  on  actual  life— and  we  well  believe 

it-     It  has  the  true  -mack  ,,t"  tin-  ^ca.  and  brings  up  before  us  the  hardy  and 

generous  sons  of  the  (jape,  and  their  fair  dan.:  en  them  and 

bound  to  have  a  ruu  like  a  clipper  schooner  bifore  a 

spanking  bre 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial  ] 
LET  US  LAUGH  WHILE  WE  MAY. 

BI     CUARLE6     C.     SAWTEB. 

Let  us  laugh  while  we  may,  for  we  know  not  how  »oon 

May  sickness  or  sorrow  surround  us  with  gloom ; 

Though  the  sun  may  shine  bright,  when  first  seen  in  the  morn, 

It  by  noon  may  be  clouded,  be  faded,  and  gone! 

Soon  enough  will  our  pathway,  now  happy  and  light, 
Bo  darkened  by  trouble — our  day  turned  to  night; 
Soon  enough  will  the  cup  of  anguish  be  tasted — 
Then  why,  if  so  few,  should  our  bright  days  be  wasted? 

Our  lives— like  the  ship"s  on  the  broad,  trackless  ocoan — 
Are  often  in  danger — in  fearful  commotion ; 
We  may  now  have  fair  winds,  and  the  sky  bright  appear, 
But  we  know  not  how  soon  we  may  trouble  with  fear! 

We  well  know  that  our  lives  are  as  flowers,  that  bloom 
The  brightest  in  sunshine,  the  dullest  in  gloom ; 
Wc  well  know  there's  a  lime  we  should  Bing,  and  should  pray, 
And  a  time  we  should  laugh;— let  us  laugh  while  we  may. 

<   ■»»»■  t 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TWICE    MARRIED. 

BY    MARY    A.    LOWELL. 

"  You  will  accept  him,  of  course,  Linn,"  said  Rebecca  Barton 
to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Warwick.  "  Surely  you,  of  all  others,  need 
protection  ;  and  for  one,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  comfortably 
situated,  and  these  dear  children  in  a  home  once  more." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  a  woman  past  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  with  a  face  so  deeply  indented  with  lines,  as  to  shadow  forth 
many  bitter  experiences.  And  so  it  was,  for  Rebecca  Barton  had 
home  about  a  wounded  spirit  so  long,  and  had  drifted,  a  solitary 
waif,  upon  the  world  for  so  many  years,  that  to  her  the  sound  of 
home  conveyed  the  idea  of  everything  desirable.  She  did  not  for 
the  moment  reflect  how  very  far  a  dwelling,  even  with  all  appli- 
ances of  comfort,  may  be  from  a  home  in  the  truest  sense.  She 
did  not  remember  how  often  woman  may  invest  the  ideal  protector 
who  offers  her  love  and  shelter,  with  attributes  which  he  docs  not 
possess ;  and  that  she  finds,  too  late,  that  her  hero  has  degenerated 
into  a  very  common  man  ! 

She  was  speaking  to  her  sister,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
who  sat  rocking  an  infant,  while  another  child  played  at  her  feet; 
and  whose  deep  mourning  dress  showed  that  she  was  a  widow. 
The  pale,  careworn  countenance  betrayed  the  sorrow  under  which 
she  had  passed,  showing  that  the  cloud  still  rested  upon  her;  and 
yet  there  was  a  look  of  thoughtful  determination  about  the  mouth, 
that  betokened  one  who  would  struggle  against  trouble,  instead  of 
Iwnding  beneath  it. 

"  But  I  do  not  love  this  man,  Rebecca  I"  said  Lina.  "  It  is  too 
fresh  in  my  mind,  that  I  have  loved  and  l^>st  one  who  was  the  im- 
personation of  everything  good  and  noble.  How  can  I  replace  his 
image  with  that  of  a  man  who  seems  to  me  selfish  and  sordid, 
even  in  his  professions  of  love  to  me  V 

"  You  are  too  fastidious,  Lina ;  you  must  not  expect  that  utter 
devotion  which  George  gave  you.  The  romance  of  life  ought  to 
bo  over  with  you  now,  and  you  must  come  down  to  sober  reality. 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  you  floating  about  the  world  with  no  one 
to  protect  you,  toiling  painfully  to  maintain  your  children,  when 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  make  for  yourself  a  cheerful  and 
happy  fireside." 

"You  forget,  Rebecca,  that  there  is  still  a  bare  possibility  that 
my  husband  is  living.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  never  fully  give 
up  the  hope  that  he  might  have  been  saved,  even  if  all  the  rest 
were  drowned.     I  have  heard  and  read  of  such  cases." 

"  Ah,  do  not  deceive  yourself  with  such  vain  hopes.  Did  not 
the  papers  say  expressly  "  all  on  board  perished  !"  Besides,  is  it 
not  more  than  a  year  ?  Was  not  little  Alfred  born  some  months 
nfter  George  went  to  sea  V 

"  Yes,  it  is  fifteen  months  to  day  since  he  left  me.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  any  shadow  of  hope,  and  yet  sometimes  I  feel  as  if 
there  might  be.  At  any  rate,  I  have  such  feelings  about  it,  as 
makes  the  idea  of  marrying  perfectly  hateful  to  me.  And  this  Mr. 
Rushton !  I  wish  he  had  never  seen  me  !  O,  how  I  wish  that  he 
had  married  you,  Rebecca!  You  would  have  been  just  the  right 
one  for  him.  Let  me  transfer  him  to  you."  And  Lina  smiled  for 
once,  with  her  old  love  of  mischief. 

The  withered  cheek  of  the  spinster  lighted  up  for  a  moment 
with  a  faint  blush,  which  disappeared  as  suddenly.  Alas,  for  her 
young  dreams !  What  was  Lina's  trouble  after  all  to  hers  *  Her 
sister  had  at  least  passed  a  few  happy  years  with  her  husband,  and 
had  the  privilege — a  sad  one,  but  still  a  privilege — of  mourning 
him  openly.  But  far  back,  in  the  long  past,  there  was  a  vision 
which  could  not  be  revealed  to  other  eyes  than  her  own — her  own, 
which  had  daily  wept  oTcr  its  vanishing,  until  the  light  and  beauty 
had  gone  out  from  them  !  Even  to  Lina  this  dream  could  not  be 
told,  and  she  left  her,  to  go  to  her  own  room,  again  to  struggle 
against  the  old  misery  which  had  never  left  her  heart. 

Rebecca  Barton  was  the  eldest,  as  Lina  was  the  youngest  of  the 
Barton  family.  Thirty  years  before,  the  father  of  these  children 
had  left  his  thriving  farm  on  the  Connecticut  River,  to  enter  into 
uncertain  trade  in  Boston.  A  few  years  struggle  convinced  him 
that  he  had  perilled,  not  only  the  interests  of  his  family,  but  his 
own  happiness  and  honor,  lie  died  heart-broken  at  his  disgrace, 
for  in  those  days  society  did  not  forgive  nor  overlook  deviations 
from  rectitude  in  business  operations  so  readily  as  now.  Neither 
had  he  provided,  as  some  modern  defalcators  do,  for  his  fcm'Jy; 


and  step  by  step,  with  slow  and  painful  progress,  Mrs.  Barton 
brought  along  her  little  family. 

Rebecca  was  eighteen  when  her  father  died  ;  she  had  been  en- 
gaged for  a  year  to  one  of  Mr.  Barton's  mercantile  friends.  When 
the  transaction  came  to  light  which  blasted  Mr.  Barton's  good 
name,  she  found  herself  deserted  by  her  lover.  He  would  not  link 
himself  to  the  disgrace  attached  to  the  family ;  and  he  left  her  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  rich  speculator,  with  whose  dishonorable 
transactions  all  the  Boston  world  was  ringing  in  less  than  a  year 
afterwards. 

Lina  was  then  a  mere  infant,  and  there  were  several  children 
between  the  two  sisters ;  but  one  after  another  died,  leaving  the 
poor  mother  broken  alike  in  health  and  spirits.  She  lingered 
long  in  poverty  and  destitution,  supported  only  by  Rebecca's 
needlework.  Their  house  was  a  low,  one-story  building  in  Lev- 
erett  Street.  They  had  retired  to  this  immediately  after  the  crash 
which  preceded  her  husband's  death ;  and  here  they  ate  the  bitter 
bread  of  poverty,  steeped  in  a  mother's  tears. 

From  the  stately  and  elegant  girl  which  Rebecca  Barton  had 
been,  she  suddenly  drooped,  after  these  terrible  misfortunes,  into  a 
pale,  haggard,  dejected  woman — grew  old  before  her  time,  and 
looked  at  least  fifty  before  she  was  past  thirty.  Her  daily  life  was 
to  "stitch,  stitch."  By  this  she  managed  to  take  caro  of  her 
mother  while  she  lived,  bury  her  when  she  died,  and  to  give  Lina 
the  food  and  clothing  which  she  denied  herself. 

When  George  Warwick,  a  young  and  handsome  sailor,  came  to 
their  humble  home  and  asked  her  for  Lina's  hand,  she  consented  ; 
but  she  would  not  leave  that  home.  To  all  their  solicitations  she 
said  simply,  that  Lina  might  want  to  come  back  to  it  some  day. 
After  a  few  brief  years  of  happiness,  in  which  they  strove  to  in- 
clude the  faded  spinster,  George's  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  it  was 
said  that  all  on  board  had  died.  Then  Rebecca's  prophecy  was 
fulfilled;  the  old  "ten-footer"  in  Lcvcrett  Street  received  Lina 
and  her  children,  and  the  two  women  continued  to  ply  the  needle 
in  order  to  maintain  them.  One  child  was  three  years  old ;  the 
other,  little  Alfred,  was  born  after  his  father's  death  was  an- 
nounced. He  was  a  frail,  feeble  child,  and  drew  largely  upon  the 
time  which  Lina  wished  to  devote  to  her  sewing. 

Rebecca's  reluctance  to  go  out  had  induced  her  to  entreat  her 
sister  to  cany  home  the  vests  which  they  made ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  giving  little  Mary  a  walk,  Lina  often  complied.  She  was  still 
beautiful — as  much  so  as  in  her  early  youth ;  for  her  pale  cheek, 
set  off  by  her  deep  mourning  dress,  made  her  look  even  more  in- 
teresting than  she  had  done  when  bright  and  rosy  with  health  and 
happiness.  Her  errand  was  to  a  large  clothing  store,  and  she  fre- 
quently had  to  wait  some  time  for  her  turn  to  deliver  her  work, 
and  receive  instructions  for  more. 

The  proprietor  of  the  store  had  noticed  her  often,  and  narrowly 
watched  her.  Once,  when  tying  little  Mary's  shoe-string,  she  had 
thrown  back  her  veil,  and  ho  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  very  sweet 
face.  He  was  a  hard,  cold,  ill-tempered  man  ;  but  the  sight  of  a 
face  like  that  seemed  to  humanize  and  soften  him.  He  even  raised 
the  sordid  price  which  he  had  before  given  for  his  work ;  and  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  thank  him,  Mr.  Rushton's  heart — it  was  a 
small  one,  reader — experienced  a  sensation  which,  for  once,  had 
not  its  origin  in  dollars  and  cents. 

He  thought  how  graceful  and  pretty  such  a  woman  would  look 
presiding  over  his  handsome  house  in  Green  Street — a  house 
whose  shutters  and  blinds  had  never  been  opened  on  the  front 
since  his  wife  had  died,  except  to  be  cleaned.  He  thought  of  his 
old  housekeeper — cross,  ugly  and  snuffy — and  it  seemed  pleasant 
to  replace  her  image  with  that  of  this  graceful  little  widow.  Even 
the  child  he  felt  almost  willing  to  take,  in  consideration  of  the 
mother.  He  knew  well  where  Rebecca  Barton  lived.  He  had 
often  sent  her  work,  and  moreover  his  own  brother  was  her  land- 
lord ;  and  that  evening  he  made  an  excuse  to  carry  her  a  vest 
which  must  be  done  the  next  day,  and  ventured  to  walk  in  for  a 
moment  to  give  her  instructions. 

It  was  a  small  room,  in  which  the  paper  and  paint  were  dingy 
with  age  ;  but  this  was  atoned  for  by  the  perfect  neatness  and  order 
of  its  arrangements.  A  bright  fire  burned  on  the  hearth ;  a  neat 
supper-table  was  spread,  although  the  food  upon  it  was  scanty  and 
coarse  enough;  and,  giving  life,  and  spirit,  and  beauty  to  the  pic- 
ture, there  was  Lina,  with  little  Alfred  in  his  night-dress  upon  her 
knee,  laughing  and  crowing  to  his  sister  with  all  the  unconscious 
mirth  belonging  to  his  age. 

Even  Mr.  Rushton  grew  almost  poetical  under  the  influence  of 
the  scene.  It  was  better  than  the  dull,  dark  parlor  at  the  back  of 
the  large  Green  Street  house,  with  old  Mrs.  Whiting  at  the  head 
of  the  table ;  and  he  almost  longed  to  have  them  ask  him  to  stay 
and  take  tea  with  them.  But  they  would  not  have  thus  presumed ; 
and  yet  their  appearance  was  so  ladylike  and  polished,  that  he  felt 
intuitively  that  some  time  in  their  life  they  must  have  entertained 
more  distinguished  gentlemen  than  William  Rushton. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  detail  the  steps  which,  one  by  one, 
brought  Lina  to  accept  a  proposition  so  hateful  as  this  seemed. 
It  was  only  by  looking  at  the  faded  cheek  of  her  sister,  and  by  the 
utter  inability  of  both  to  work  enough  to  keep  them  from  poverty, 
and  to  take  care  of  her  children — by  looking  into  the  future,  and 
seeing  nothing  there  to  help  or  encourage  her,  that  she  passively 
consented  to  become  his  wife. 

It  was  a  sad  day  to  her ;  and  only  that  she  was  actively  employ- 
ed until  evening  in  her  few  and  limple  preparations,  she  would  havo 
sunk  under  her  emotions.  Ten  times  that  day  she  exclaimed, 
"  O,  that  it  had  been  you,  Rebecca,  instead  of  me !" 

It  was  hard  that  she  could  not  get  rid  of  the  old  housekeeper, 
but  Mr.  Rushton  thought  best  to  retain  her.  Lina  would  havo 
given  anything  to  banish  the  vision  of  her  dingy  face  from  the 
parlor — covered  with  snuff,  as  it  usually  was.  She  could  not  bear 
to  havo  her  touch  little  Alfred,  for  a  long  fit  of  sneezing  was  tho 


invariable  result ;  nor  could  she  endure  the  cooking  which  the  old 
lady  seemed  bent  upon  performing. 

All  over  the  house  there  was  an  air  of  indescribable  discomfort 
of  dulness  and  want  of  taste,  that  annoyed  Lina.  The  old  house 
in  Lcvcrett  Street,  mean  and  shabby  as  it  was,  was  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  this.  These  were  small  things — or  rather  would  have 
been  small  to  her,  had  she  better  loved  the  owner  of  the  home 
which  she  must  now  call  her  own,  too.  O,  what  poverty  or  deso- 
lation would  have  made  her  come  here,  were  she  once  free  again  ? 

Tho  memory  of  her  first  experience  of  married  life  was  so  differ- 
ent !  The  noble-hearted  sailor,  showering  down  his  gifts  into  her 
pleasant  home ;  his  own  generous  and  loving  nature  contrasted 
with  Mr.  Rushton's,  so  mean  and  sordid ;  the  bright  freshru 
the  rooms,  compared  with  the  dinginess  and  dimness  of  those  from 
which  she  now  looked  out  upon  a  close  bricked  yard,  where  no 
leaf  of  verdure  ever  bloomed — no  ray  of  sunshine  ever  came !  Tho 
figure  of  the  old  housekeeper,  perpetually  sitting  there  by  the  one 
large  window  overlooking  this  jxiradise,  with  spectacles,  knitting- 
work  and  snuff-box ;  the  hushed  voices  and  checked  sports  ol 
children  when  the  gaunt  spectre  looked  at  them  over  her  gla 
and  the  eternal,  never-ceasing  hum  of  her  nasal  voice,  talking  of 
what  the  "  first  Mrs.  Rushton  "  did  and  said  !  It  seemed  that  she 
was  aunt  to  Mr.  Rushton's  first  wife;  and  he  retained  her  in  his 
house  becauso  she  would  work  for  her  board,  and  it  saved  ser- 
vants' wages. 

Sometimes  Lina  grew  desperate.  She  could  better  have  borne 
ill-treatment  than  this  crushing  down  of  nature,  such  as  she  had 
every  day  to  contend  with.  Thcro  was  a  perpetual  scries  of  an- 
noyances and  discomforts,  growing  out  of  the  miserly  spirit  of 
Mr.  Rushton  ;  there  wero  numberless  vexations  connected  with 
the  meddlesome  disposition  of  the  old  woman ;  there  was  an  inex- 
pressible feeling  at  her  heart,  when  she  saw  her  two  frightened 
children  run  to  a  corner  and  tremble,  if  they  heard  Mr.  Rushton's 
step,  or  saw  the  ogre  eyes  of  Mrs.  Whiting,  as  she  checked  their 
innocent  play.  She  tried  to  talk  it  over  with  Rebecca ;  but  her 
sister  was  so  self-accused  at  having  encouraged  her  marriage — so 
humble  in  her  penitence,  that  Lina  could  not  have  the  heart  to  tell 
her  what  she  suffered. 

One  day,  in  which  Lina  had  been  more  than  usually  tried  about 
her  children,  Mr.  Rushton  made  some  ungenerous  allusion  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  was  suffering  when  he  gave  her  a 
home.  Ho  did  not  absolutely  call  her  a  beggar,  but  he  implied  it ; 
and  tho  old  crono  by  tho  window  chuckled  and  laughed  when  she 
saw  Lina  was  displeased. 

Mr.  Rushton  did  not  know  the  desperate  being  with  whom  he 
had  just  been  dealing.  Ho  had  often  talked  in  this  way  to  Mrs. 
Whiting,  and  not  only  to  her,  but  to  his  first  wife,  and  they  had 
feared  to  resent  it.  Lina  had  no  such  fear.  She  did  not  love  him 
cither;  there  was  not  a  particle  of  love  for  him  in  her  heart— in- 
deed, there  had  not  been  a  moment  since  their  marriage  that  sho 
could  not  have  rejoiced  to  see  him  die.  And  then  to  feci  that  sho 
was  to  pass  her  life  with  this  lump  of  soulless  clay  for  the  sake  of 
a  home — a  home,  too,  where  the  bread  which  her  children  ate  was 
evidently  grudged  them.  Sometimes  she  could  have  better  borne 
his  rude  harshness,  but  not  to-day — her  mind  had  been  goinjj 
to  her  early  marriage,  and  George,  as  he  rose  to  her  memory, 
seemed  so  noble,  and  so  good,  compared  with  this  man ! 

As  I  said  before,  he  did  not  know  her.  He  was  not  capable  of 
knowing  that  under  that  calm  and  mournful  exterior  there  was  a 
current  that  could  be  strongly  moved  by  injustice  and  oppression. 
He  had  dealt  with  her  as  he  had  with  the  more  common  beings 
around  him,  and  had  little  thought  of  the  volcano  over  which  his 
feet  had  been  treading  rough-shod.  High-spirited  as  Lina 
sho  could  better  have  borne  from  him  some  terrible  outbreak  of 
passion — a  blow  even — than  this  overflowing  of  a  mean  soul. 
Had  he  possessed  cither  power  or  principle  of  a  large  nature— even 
had  his  passion  been  directed  towards  her  in  the  shape  of  personal 
cruelty,  there  was  a  majesty  in  her  quiet  movements  that  might 
have  awed  or  restrained  him.  Ho  did  not  understand  it;  so  he 
went  on  with  that  "  mighty  sum  of  trifles,"  so  irritating  to  a  truth- 
ful and  earnest  nature — trifles  which  stung  her  sensitive  spirit,  as 
tho  gnat  stings  the  lion. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  VThiting  went  to  Cambridge  to  pass  a  week. 
Mr.  Rushton  came  home  to  dinner  more  than  usually  bitter  and 
morose  from  some  out  of  door  affair,  in  which  some  one  else  had 
got  an  advantage  over  him.  Little  Mary  was  whispering  some- 
thing to  her  mother,  with  one  frightened  eye  on  him.  He  ordered 
her  away — her  mother's  arms  were  around  her,  and  she  did  not 
obey.  He  struck  her !  The  child  screamed,  and  ho  pushed  her 
furiously  into  the  closet  and  locked  her  in,  and  then  sat  down  to 
dinner ;  the  screams  of  the  child  had  subsided  into  low  moans,  and 
tho  frightened  Lina  implored  him  to  let  her  come  out.  He  en- 
joyed her  agonies,  and  left  her  with  the  key  in  his  pocket.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone  she  tried  the  other  keys,  but  not  one  would 
fit.  Mary's  voice  was  hushed  now,  and  the  excited  mother  ap- 
plied an  axe  to  the  door.  It  gave  way,  and  she  found  tho  child  in 
a  swoon,  from  fright  and  the  close  air  of  the  closet.  She  revived 
her,  and  after  a  little  while  she  sent  the  children  to  her  sister. 

What  her  afternoon  work  consisted  in,  we  may  infer  from  tho 
fact  that  Mr.  Rushton  came  home  and  found  his  house  tcnantless. 
It  was  nearly  evening,  but  there  was  no  fire,  and  everything  looked 
comfortless  and  dark.  Tho  door  at  the  front  of  the  house  had 
readily  yielded  to  his  touch,  and  ho  had  entered  with  a  loud  and 
ringing  footstep  ;  there  was  no  one  in  the  back  parlor — no  sound 
of  the  children  ;  the  darkness  and  stillness  almost  terrified  him,  for 
tyrants  are  cowardly.  What  if  Lina  should  be  ill  up  6tairs  ? 
Visions  of  prospective  nurses  and  doctors  haunted  him,  as  a  mem- 
ory came  to  him  of  another  wife's  sick  bed,  of  which  his  greatest 
grief  was  the  load  of  expense  it  had  entailed  upon  him.  He  struck 
a  light,  and  the  battered  closet  met  his  eye.     "  She  shall  pay  for 
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this  dearly,"  ho  thought  to  himself.  lie  looked  round  the  room — 
everything  else  was  in  order.  He  remembered  the  look  which  she 
had  given  him  when  hi  iut  of  the  room  ut  noon.     It  came 

back  to  him,  but  he  could  not  understand  it  even  now;  and  he 
led  the  house,  mi.  !   ,  and  even  called  her  name.    She 

was  gone— that  was  the  only  thought  which  he  could  grasp  in  his 
low-minded  rage.  No  feeling  came  to  him  that  he  deserved  it  by 
his  mean-spirited  treatment  of  her  ;  hut  he  gazed  round  the  deserted 
rooms  with  a  sense  of  desolation,  such  as  even  death  had  never  left 
there  before.  It  was  a  sense,  not  of  punishment,  nor  even  was  it 
self  accusing,  but  it  was  of  bitterness  notwithstanding. 

Lina,  as  might  be  expected,  was  at  Rebecca's.  At  the  moment 
that  Mr.  Ktishton  was  searching  his  deserted  bouse,  the  two  wo- 
men were  sitting  together,  with  locked  doors,  and  tho  children 
were  safe  in  bed.  Lina's  brow  was  very  pale,  and  her  lips  were 
purple  from  excitement.  She  had  bitten  one  of  them  nearly 
through,  while  releasing  her  child  from  the  closet.  There  was 
now  only  one  feeling  at  her  heart— tho  thought  of  freedom  ! 
freedom,  as  to  the  slave  who  escapes  the  master's  lash— freedom, 
as  it  is  to  him  who  comes  out  from  a  great  moral  tyranny  and 
breathes  tho  air  of  a  new  cxistenco  without  hurt  or  impediment. 

And  for  the  rest— her  woman's  heart,  nil  the  braver  for  its 
crushing,  strong  in  maternal  love,  could  look  into  the  future  with- 
out fear,  since  she  had  so  freed  herself.  Now  she  could  go  forth, 
with  her  hitherto  weeping  soul,  bearing  her  sheaves  with  her. 

It  was  long  before  sho  could  reconcile  Rebecca  to  the  share 
which  sho  had  taken  in  her  marriage  with  one  so  wholly  unworthy 
of  her.  She  besought  her  to  feel  that  good  might  come,  even  from 
this  trial.  " Belicvo  mc,"  she  said,  "I  never  knew  my  strength 
until  now." 

Mr.  Rushton  mado  one  effort  to  recall  her.  He  wrote  to  her, 
entreating  her  to  como  back,  offering  to  pay  her  children's  board 
with  Rebecca.  She  returned  him  tho  letter  without  a  single  word, 
and  commenced  for  another  store  sewing,  which  Rebecca  now 
brought  and  carried  back  herself.  Lina  seldom  left  the  house. 
They  lived  in  this  way  for  three  years.  Lina  was  calm,  and,  in 
her  children's  society,  even  happy. 

Ono  evening  sho  sat  down,  after  the  little  ones  wcro  asleep,  and 
d  a  newspaper,  which  had  been  wrapped  around  Rebecca's 
work.  She  bad  gone  nearly  through  with  its  contents,  when  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Rebecca,  hear  this  !  '  One"  of  the  crew  of 
the  brig  Curlew,  of  this  port,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  six  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  England.  Ho  was 
so  much  injured  that  his  reason  was  impaired  for  several  years, 
and  it  is  only  within  a  few  months  that  be  has  been  able  to  give 
any  correct  account  of  himself.     We  did  not  learn  his  name.'  " 

"If  it  shou  Id  be  George!"  said  Rebecca,  musingly,  "and  yet, 
Lina,  how  improbable  it  is.  Do  not  think  of  it.  It  will  be  like 
:  him  again  if  you  should  be  disappointed." 
There  was  a  light,  as  of  hope,  in  Lina's  eye,  after  this,  which 
pained  her  sister  to  see.  She  never  spoke  of  it ;  but  there  was 
something  in  her  look  which  told  all  that  sho  felt.  She  watched 
the  newspapers  daily,  and  often  went  without  her  supper  to  bo 
able  to  purchase  them. 

There  were  two  ships  reported  in  the  harbor  from  Liverpool 
and  Lina  felt  that  George  must  bo  in  one  of  them.  The  paper 
stated  the  number  of  passengers,  but  had  nothing  to  say  that  con- 
cerned her.  Her  hope  began  to  wane,  but  brightened  up  with 
every  fresh  arrival.  She  did  not  expect  him  to  come  in  the 
steamer,  because  she  knew  he  must  be  poor,  and  would  have  to 
work  his  passage.  The  idea  that  it  was  really  her  husband,  fast- 
ened itself  anew  on  her  mind.  She  turned  pale  at  every  knock, 
and  was  fast  growing  nervous  and  almost  unfit  to  work.  Her  ap- 
petite forsook  her,  and  her  strength  was  evidently  failing  under  the 
continued  excitement  of  her  feelings.  Of  Mr.  Rushton  she  knew 
nothing.  He  had  ceased  to  cross  her  path,  and  she  wished  to  for- 
get that  passage  of  her  life  forever.  Rebecca  urged  her  to  go  out, 
but  she  resisted,  until  her  sister  was  confined  to  the  house  with  a 
slight  attack  of  fever ;  then  she  was  obliged  to  carry  home  the 
work  which  was  promised. 

She  went  reluctantly,  and  disguised  herself  as  much  as  possible, 
wearing  her  long  black  veil,  for  sho  had  put  on  the  garb  of  mourn- 
ing again  when  she  left  Mr.  Rushton.     She  hurried  home,  lest  she 
should  meet  him  in  the  dusk,  when  he  went  to  supper;  and  half 
breathless,  she  burst  into  the  room.   A  man  sat  there  by  Rebecca's 
bedside.     She  thought  it  was  the  doctor,  for  she  had  sent  round 
for  him  to  call,  as  she  was  anxious  about  her  sister.     A  second 
look  sent  her  reeling  to  the  floor.     When  she  awoke  from  her  long 
trance,   George   himself  was  leaning  over  her — not  the  youthful 
sailor  from  whom  sho  had   parted,  six  years  before,  full  of  fresh, 
glad  life,  but  a  serene,  thoughtful  and  gentle  being,  who  looked  as 
if  he  might  protect  a  woman  and  mako  her  happy  too.     He  had 
come  home,  not  in  an  English  but  a   California  steamer.     After 
more  than  five  years,  passed  in   a  foreign  hospital  (having  been 
picked  up  by  an  outward  bound  ship  and  carried  to  France),  ho 
recovered  sufficiently  to  tell  his  history.     He  arrived  in  England 
in  early  spring,   intending   to   work   his   passago  in  some  vessel 
home.     Here  he  found  an  old  friend,  who  induced  him  to  accom- 
pany him  to   California.      He  was  the  more  easily  persuaded 
to  do  this  because  ho  was  poor,  and  his  friend  told  him  that  in  a 
few  months  he  could  mako  himself  independent.     The  climate 
suited  him— his  health   was   restored,   and  the  injury  to  the  brain 
was  never  felt  except  on  exposure  to  the  sun.     He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  "  pile,"  and  reasonable  enough  to  come  away 
before  it  was  diminished.     He  had  written  numberless  letters  to 
his  wife ;  ono,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  return,  stating  that  ho 
should  see  her  soon ;  and  almost  believed  her  dead,  because  she 
did  not  answer  them. 

Lina,  too,  had  her  history  to  relate ;  which  she  did  as  briefly  as 
possible.     She  left  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  came  down  stairs 


again  with  little  Alfred,  whom  she  placed  on  George's  knee.  He 
did  not  dream  that  such  a  treasure  awaited  him.  Little  Mary- 
had  been  nestling  asleep  on  his  shoulder  ever  since  her  mother 
had  recovered  from  her  fainting.  If  any  one  is  curious  to  know 
which  husband  Lina  chose  to  retain,  they  C«n  turn  to  the  files  of 
the  Boston  Transcript  for  1  H.'j.'i,  where  they  can  read,  if  they  1 1 
the  announcement  of  tho  re-marriage  between  those  whom  I  have 
called  George  and  Lina  Warwick. 


■-«—••-»- 


[Written  for  Ballou's  l'ictorlal.] 
I    HATE    JIKT    THEE. 


B  I    MARY     r.     BIRDER. 

I  have  nut  thee  in  the  spring-time,  In  the  spring-time  fresh  and  bright, 
When  the  pale  young  buds  were  waking  from  tho  winter's  cheerless  night, 
When  the  pale  young  buds  were  waking,  and  o'er  their  leafy  beds 
The  spirits  of  the  beautiful  bent  low  their  mist-crowned  heads- 
Bent  low  their  heads  in  rapture,  while  the  sunlight  lingered  long, 
And  the  fragrant  air  was  laden  with  a  gush  of  ceaseless  song. 

I  have  met  thee  in  the  summer,  in  the  happy  summer-time, 

When  the  buds  were  changed  to  blossoms  on  the  orange  and  the  lime, 

When  the  buds  were  changed  to  blossoms  where  the  south  wind  wandered  free, 

And  with  its  dainty  lingers  twined  an  incense  wreath  for  thee, 

And  with  its  dainty  fingers  stirred  the  dark  waves  on  thy  brow, 

And  brought  to  me  thy  welcome  voice,  so  musical  and  low. 

I  have  met  thee  in  autumn,  the  glad  year's  golden  prime, 

When  the  fragile  flowc.-s  were  fading  from  the  buds  of  scented  thyme, 

When  the  fragile  flowers  were  fading  in  the  forest  arc  lies  dim, 

And  the  woodland  choir  were  chanting  the  old  year's  requiem ; 

In  the  shadow  of  the  maples,  where  the  frost-king  rears  his  throne, 

I  have  met  thee  in  the  autumn,  my  beautiful,  my  own. 

I  have  met  thee  in  the  winter,  but  thy  sunny  head  was  bowed, 
Thy  graceful  form  was  hidden  by  the  coffin  and  tho  shroud ; 
Thy  heart  was  still  forever,  thy  heart  that  was  the  shrine 
Of  all  tho  mad  idolatry  now  treasured  up  in  mine  j 
And  tho  pale  roses  on  thy  breast  were  withering  in  despair, 
That  death  should  linger  on  a  brow  so  gloriously  fair. 

<    -.—    > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  TALE   OF  A  DONKEY. 

A  DRAMA  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

BT   THE    OLD    'UN. 
ACT  I. 

Stekne  sentimentalized  over  a  dead  donkey,  the  most  brilliant 
of  French  writers  perpetrated  a  romance  on  the  same  subject,  Ti- 
tania  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  long-eared,  and  why  should  not 
we,  borrowing  our  facts  from  a  judicial  report  in  a  London  journal, 
weave  the  tale  of  a  donkey  in  presentable  shape  ? 

Fourteen  years  ago,  then,  there  dwelt  in  tho  neighborhood  of 
Reading,  England,  a  charming  little  fairy,  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer.  As  a  birthday  present,  the  honest  yeoman  gave  his  child 
an  infant  donkey.  It  was  reared  with  tenderness,  and  its  asinine 
beauty,  daily  developed,  richly  rewarded  the  care  of  its  young 
mistress.  As  it  grew  up,  a  chaise  and  harness  were  purchased  for 
it,  and  in  this  equipage  Mrs.  Lydia  Wheatley  (the  name  of  the 
fair  owner)  used  to  drive  about  the  country  and  visit  her  friends. 
Miss  Mitford,  the  distinguished  authoress,  pronounced  the  animal 
a  "  perfect  love  of  a  donkey ;"  and  a  literary  gentleman  fell  into 
tears  when  ho  saw  it,  because  the  creature  reminded  him  so 
strangely  of  a  departed  friend. 

Thus  loved  and  celebrated,  the  animal  led  an  Elysian  life,  and 
promised  to  attain  a  good  old  age,  envied  by  its  kindred  that 
starved  upon  common  lands,  or  wcro  the  property  of  brutal  ped- 
lers,  who  walloped  them  when  they  wouldn't  go.  But  alas !  the 
fairest  hopes  are  subject  to  blight  in  this  world  of  chance  and 
change.  Moore's  young  lady  was  very  unsuccessful  in  raising 
gazelles,  and  Miss  Wheatley  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  the  don- 
key line.  One  morning  the  donkey's  paddock  was  empty.  There 
was  tho  grass  trampled  by  its  tiny  hoofs ;  there  was  the  board 
fence  which  had  reverberated  its  musical  matins  and  serenades, 
sweet  as  the  summer  melody  of  falling  waters — but  the  donkey  had 
vanished.  We  cannot  paint  the  agony  of  the  bereaved  mistress — 
it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Breathe  mournfully,  thou  German 
flute  !  Draw  it  mildly,  big  base-viol ! — low,  whispering,  melan- 
choly music — slowly,  slowly,  slowly — let  the  act  drop  descend. 


"  Do  you  vant  to  buy  hany  hinyuns,  to-day,  mem  %"  pleasantly 
inquired,  in  a  musical  tenor,  a  grim,  unwashed  costermonger,  in 
the  streets  of  London,  of  a  very  pretty  housemaid,  who  stood  at 
the  area  rails,  in  a  snowy  white  cap  with  red  ribbons. 

"No,  we  don't,"  replied  the  pretty  housemaid. 

"  Don't  you  vant  to  buy  hany  hinyuns  ?"  savagely  repeated  the 
costermonger,  in  a  thundering  base. 

"No,  I  tell  you  I"  said  the  pretty  housemaid,  who  was  waiting 
for  policeman  X. 

"  Then,  confound  ycr!"  roared  the  costermonger. 

"  Who  are  you  speaking  to  V  exclaimed  the  pretty  housemaid. 

"  To  my  donkey,"  replied  the  grim  costermonger.  "  I  'opes  as 
'ow  a  man  may  haddress  'is  hown  hanimal  in  his  hown  fashion  ! 
Get  up,  confound  yer !  doesn't  ye  'ere  the  lady  ? — ha,  ha,  don't 
vant  hany  hinyuns!" 

The  donkey  was  about  moving  forward,  when  a  scream  was 
heard  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  a  plump,  buxom  girl,  dropping  the 
arm  of  a  stout  countryman,  rushed  forward,  exclaiming  : 

"Bobby!" 

"  Do  you  vant  hany  hinyuns,  mem  1"  asked  tho  costermonger, 
uneasily. 


"  I  wasn't  speaking  to  you.  I  was  speaking  to  my  donkey," 
retorted  the  young  lady.  "  I  don't  wonder  at  your  mistake,  how- 
ever complimentary  to  the  poor  beast." 

"Your  donkey  !"  retorted  the  costermonger.  "Veil,  dash  my 
vig,  if  I  ever  'eard  the  like  !" 

"  He  knows  me,"  said  the  young  lady.  "  Bobby  !"  and  she 
offered  him  a  piece  of  biscuit,  which  she  produced  from  a  reticule. 
The  animal  ate  it  eagerly,  and  then  fondled  the  fair  hand  that  fed 
him. 

"Haven't  I  proved  property1!"  said  Miss  Wheatley,  turning  to 
the  costermonger. 

"Not  a  bit  on't !"  said  tho  costermonger.  "  It's  worry  seldom 
he  gits  hanything  to  heat ;  and  he'd  do  the  same  to  hanybody  as 
vas  fool  enough  to  feed  him.  Get  up,  will  ye  1  The  gentlefolks 
don't  vant  no  hinyuns." 

"  Keep  sight  of  him,  Lydia,  while  I  run  to  Bow  Street !"  said 
the  lady's  companion. 

ACT   III. 

"  Your  vashup,"  said  the  costermonger,  now  arraigned  before 
the  sitting  magistrate  of  Bow  Street.  "  You  vouldn't  ruin  a  poor 
man  !  It's  my  hown  donkey.  I  raised  him.  He  supports  me, 
and  I  support  him.  I  loves  him  like  a  brother !"  And  screwing 
his  dirty  knuckles  into  his  eyes,  he  affected  tears. 

" But,  your  worship,"  said  the  young  lady,  "hero  the  farrier 
has  identified  tho  poor  animal  he  has  shod  so  often— rhe  has  sworn 
to  the  marks." 

"  All  donkeys  is  alike,"  said  the  costermonger,  sullenly. 
Mr.   Clerk,  let  the  animal  bo  brought  into  court,"  said   his 
worship. 

"  No  occasion  for  a  subpoena,"  said  the  clerk. 
His  worship  condescended  to  smile.  A  very  fat  constable  dis- 
appeared, choking  with  laughter.  In  a  few  minutes  the  clattering 
of  hoofs  was  heard,  tho  crowd  parted,  and  the  disputed  donkey 
trotted  into  court — not  the  first,  however,  who  had  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  that  bar,  though  the  first  with  four  legs,  perhaps. 

"  'Ere,  Bobby,  my  love !"  said  the  costermonger,  in  a  tone  of 
whining  fondness. 

"  Silence,  fellow !"  said  the  magistrate.  "  If  you  utter  a  word, 
I  will  commit  you  for  contempt !" 

"Is  it  contempt  of  tho  court  to  be  familiar  with  a  donkey  V 
askeil  tho  costermonger,  insolently. 

The  magistrate  deigned  no  answer.  The  donkey,  rejecting  tho 
blandishments  of  tho  costermonger,  and  flinging  its  heels  in  his 
face,  went  directly  to  Miss  Wheatley,  placed  its  nose  in  her  hands, 
and  uttered  a  scries  of  most  unearthly  sounds,  testifying  the  most 
intense  delight. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  said  the  magistrate.     "  This  is  surprising !" 
"  It  is  affecting,  your  worship,"  said  the  clerk,  who  was  moved 
to  tears.     Some  of  the  ladies  present  also  wept  profusely. 

"Miss  Wheatley,"  said  the  magistrate,  in  a  voice  of  great  emo- 
tion, "  the  donkey  is  yours.     Take  him  and  be  happy !" 

The  spectators  broke  into  applause,  which  was  instantly  checked 
by  the  fat  constable  seizing  a  dumb  image-vender  and  kicking  him 
severely,  by  way  of  example. 

"And  as  for  you,  you  villain !"  said  bis  honor  to  the  coster- 
monger, "  if  you  don't  look  sharp,  Botany  Bay  shall  bo  your 
dwelling-place  hereafter." 

The  crowd  departed  in  high  spirits,  and  every  one  but  the  coster- 
monger agreed  his  honor  was  another  Daniel  como  to  judgment. 


THE  NEW  LOUVRE,  PARIS. 

Some  idea  of  its  magnificence  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that, 
during  the  year  1855,  among  materials  used,  besides  immense 
quantities  of  granite  and  artificial  stone,  were  upwards  of  four  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  brick  work !  Upon  the  parapets  of  the  roof  havo 
been  arranged  sixty-three  beautiful  allegorical  groups  of  children, 
representing  science,  industry,  art,  commerce,  etc.  Sixty  statues 
of  eminent  Frenchmen,  of  all  ages,  somewhat  larger  than  life,  are 
placed  above  the  colonnades  of  the  ground  floor.  The  various 
pavilions,  doorways,  etc.,  are  all  richly  ornamented  with  historical 
and  allegorical  groups,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  building,  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  the  richest  and  most  elabo- 
rate carvings.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  the  day  have  contributed  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
pieces  of  sculpture,  more  or  less  important ;  and  have  received  the 
sum  of  S32D,000  for  the  same.  A  host  of  artists  of  lesser  note, 
havo  been  employed  on  the  decorations  of  detail,  and  have  been 
remunerated  with  proportionate  liberality  by  the  government.  The 
total  expense  of  the  building  will  bo  about  ten  millions  dollars ; 
and  it  will  be,  when  completed,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  struc- 
tures in  tho  world. — Correspondence  of  Saturday  Post. 

4    mmm    » . 


WONDERFUL.  SAGACITY  OF  A  DOG. 

One  of  tho  most  astonishing  instances  of  the  sagacity  of  tho  dog 
transpired  this  morning,  which  ever  came  to  our  knowledge.  The 
Messrs.  Staude,  tobacconists,  No.  35  Congress  Street,  closed  their 
store  last  evening,  leaving  their  favorite  Newfoundland  inside. 
This  morning,  on  opening  the  store,  the  floor  in  the  back  room 
was  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  dog  was  laboring  with  his  forefeet 
and  mouth  trying  to  subdue  it.  A  pail  of  water,  which  stood  in 
the  room,  had  been  poured  down  the  hole.  The  faithful  animal 
had  so  successfully  combated  the  fire  as  to  prevent  its  spreading 
beyond  a  spot  two  or  three  feet  square.  Hew  long  the  noble  fellow 
had  stood  sentinel  and  fought  down  the  advancing  flames  can  only 
be  conjectured — it  must  have  been  several  hours.  His  feet,  legs 
and  mouth  were  badly  burned,  and  it  is  feared  that  he  is  seriously 
injured  internally  by  inhaling  the  hot  air.  He  refuses  food,  and  is 
apparently  in  much  pain.  We  trust  tho  sagacious  and  faithful 
creature  is  not  dangerously  injured.  This  is  the  same  dog  which 
discovered  the  man  Lally  on  the  ice  a  few  weeks  since.  He  is 
worth  his  weight  in  gold,  and  may  safely  be  pronounced  the 
noblest  of  his  race. — Troy  Times. 

<  »»■.  » 


Tho  happiness  of  man  arises  more  from  lis  inward  than  his 
outward  condition  ;  and  the  amount  of  good  :;.  the  world  cannot 
be  much  increased  but  by  increasing  the  amount  of  goodness. — 
1  Viij'jlcsworth. 
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KEV.  ELEAZER  WILLIAMS,  THE  REPUTED  BOURBON. 


REV.  ELEAZER  WILLIAMS. 

The  accompanying  likeness  of  Eleazer  Williams,  an  Indian 
missionary,  or  of  Louis  XVTI,  Bon  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  Mario 
Antoinette — if  the  late  Rov.  Mr.  Hanson's  theory  be  correct — is  a 
very  excellent  one.  It  has  not  heon  "  cooked  up  "  to  suit  either 
the  opponents  or  the  advocates  of  that  theory,  so  that  the  reader, 
by  comparing  it  with  a  portrait  of  any  of  the  Bourbons,  will  be 
able  to  decide  just  how  much  similarity  there  is  between  the  faces. 
Up  to  some  fifteen  or  more  years  ago,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, knew  him  only  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  of  a  mild  disposition  and  average  intellect,  devoted  to 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Indians,  and  enjoying  a  most  excellent 
character.  The  story  of  his  family  was  as  follows :  The  Rev. 
John  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  with  his  family,  were  captured 
by  the  Indians  about  1704,  and  carried  into  Canada.  They  all 
retnrned,  except  a  daughter  Eunice,  who  married  an  Indian  chief. 
The  offspring  of  this  alliance  wero  two  daughters,  named  Mary 
and  Catherine,  and  a  son  named  Thomas.  Mary  married  an 
English  surgeon  named  Ezekiel  Williams.  They  had  only  one 
son,  Thomas.  His  father  died  when  Thomas  was  six  months 
old,  and  he  was  taken  care  of  by  his  mother's  sister,  Catherine. 
Thomas  was  considered  an  Indian  of  the  Iroqnois  tribe,  and  re- 
nounced civilized  life.  He  married  a  full-blooded  Indian,  and  had 
eleven  children  besides  Eleazer,  who  was  reputed  to  be,  and  was 
brought  up  as  his  son.  Mr.  Hanson  lays  a  good  deal  of  stress  on 
the  fact  that,  while  the  undoubted  children  of  Thomas  Williams 
were  strongly  marked  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  white  blood 
in  their  veins,  they  bore  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Eleazer. 
Young  Eleazer  began  education  late  in  life,  in  consequence  of 
idiocy;  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  of  West  Hampton,  Mass.,  and  was  then  27 
years  of  age.  He  was  induced  to  enter  the  government  service, 
and  was  appointed  confidential  agent  and  snperintendont-general 
of  the  Northern  Indian  Department.  He  did  good  service,  and 
fought  at  Plattsburg,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  in  other  affairs. 
At  Plattsburg,  he  led  a  heavy  column  into  the  fire,  and  hehaved 
with  the  greatest  gallantry ;  he  afterwards  studied  divinity,  and 
hecamo  a  missionary  preacher.  So  much  at  present  for  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. A  word  of  tho  dauphin.  Charles  Louis,  son  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  born  March  25,  1775.  After 
the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1793,  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
Simon,  a  cobbler — a  brutal  scoundrel,  who  treated  the  child  with 
almost  incredible  severity.     He  was  starved,  beaten,  abused  and 


.  reduced  to  a  condition  little  short  of  idiocy.     But  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  and  the  death  of  the  brute  Simon,  produced  a 
change  for  the  better  in  his  circumstances.     The  conven- 
tion of  1794  decreed  his  banishment.     On  the  9th  of  June, 
1795,  his  death  was  reported  to  the  convention,  and  three 
surgeons  testified  to  the  fact,  and  attributed  it  to  scrofula. 
"  He  was  buried,"  says  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  "  in 
the  common  grave  of  tho  cemetery  of  St  Marguerite,  where 
his  remains  could  not  be  distinguished  in   1815.     Several 
impostors  have  appeared,  pretending  to   be   the   prince ; 
among  them,  Hervagant,  a  tailor's  son,  in  1802  (died  1812 
in  prison),  and  Brnneau,  a  shoemaker,  who,  in   1818,  was 
condemned  to   seven  years  imprisonment."     Since  then  a 
third  impostor  appeared  in  France.     Very  many  persons 
disbelieved  the  received  story  of  the  death  of  the  dauphin 
in  prison,  and  supposed  that  the  body  examined  and  re- 
ported on  by  tho  surgeons,  was  that  of  a  child  substituted 
for  tho  heir  to  the  throne.     Mr.  Hanson  firmly  believed 
Eleazer  Williams  to  be  the  real  Dauphin  of  France ;  and 
in  support  of  his  claims,  collected  together  a  mass  of  facts, 
published  originally  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  and  afterwards 
in  hook  form,  which  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
many.     One  of  tho  most  important  points  stated  by  Mr. 
Hanson,  was  the  following,  viz.,  that  in  1841,  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  inquired  for 
Mr.  Williams,  and  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
him  at  Green  Bay,  in  which,  after  demanding  a  conditional 
pledge  of  secrecy,  he  required  of  him  a  resignation  of  the 
crown  of  France,  as  its  legitimate  heir,  in  favor  of  Louis 
Philippe.     The   Prince  do  Joinville,  however,  on   being 
written  to,  emphatically  denied  having  mado  any  offer,  or 
required    any  pledges  respecting  his  resignation.     Other 
points  in  Mr.  Hanson's  argument  wore,  that  the  French 
ambassador,  Genet,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Francis  and 
others,  acknowledged  that  the  dauphin  was  both  alive  and 
in  this  country,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York  in   1817 — 
that  Le  Roy  de  Chaumont,  who,  according  to  Genet's 
statement,  was  acquainted  with  the  affair,  had  much  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  where  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  brought  up,  and  once  in  a  conversation  with 
him,  made  a  remote  allusion   to  the  dauphin — that  the 
name  of  Eleazer  Williams  is  not  on  the  baptismal  register 
of  Caughnawaga  {whore  he  is  reputed  to  have  been  born) — 
that  he  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  an  Indian — that 
ho  closely  resembles  Louis  XVIII. — that  various  marks  on 
his  body  correspond  exactly  with  those  known  to   have 
been  on  the  body  of  the  dauphin — that  an  unknown  French- 
man came  to  see  Mr.  Williams  in  youth,  and  wept  over 
him — that  he  recognized  the  portraits  of  Simon  the  jailer, 
and  Madame  Elizabeth,  when  unexpectedly  placed  before 
him  by  Professor  Day — that  Williams  was  idiotic  at  the 
age  of  13  or  14 — that  the  dauphin  at  the  age  of  ten  was  re- 


duced to  the  same  condition  by  ill-treatment — that  since 
the  recovery  of  his  reason,  faint,  dreamy  remembrances  of 
the  past  have  returned  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Williams,  cor- 
responding to  known  scenes  in  the  dauphin's  history,  etc. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  our  space,  even  were  it  desirable, 
to  go  into  a  full  detail  of  all  Mr.  Hanson's  facts  and  argu- 
ments     He  certainly  adduced  many  curious  coincidences 
and  linked  together  a  chain  of  evidence  with  great  inge- 
nuity.    Tho  denial,  in  toto,  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  of 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Williams  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  his  interview  at  Green  Bay,  however,  was  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  Williams- Dauphin  theory.     And  about  the 
samo  time  that  Mr.  Hanson's  first  article  entitled  "Have 
we  a  Bourbon  among  us  V  appeared,  a  work  was  publish- 
ed in  France,  entitled  "  Louis  XVII.,  his  Life,  his  last  Ill- 
ness and  Death,"  by  M.  A.  D.  Beauchesne,  a  pious  legiti- 
mist, who  had  devoted  twenty-five  years  in  collecting  all 
the  information  to  bo  obtained  with  regard  to  the  impris- 
onment of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  unfortunate  family,  and 
particularly  the  poor  dauphin.     He  traced  out  the  origin 
of  facts  already  known  ;   he  sought  out  all  tho  living  per- 
sons who  casually  or  officially  entered  the  Temple  during 
the   revolution,  and   became   intimately  acquainted   with 
Lasno  and   Gorain,  tho  two  last  keepers,  in  whose  arms 
Louis  XVII.  expired.     The  story  of  the  boy,  as  told   by 
this  faithful  biographer,  is  a  truly  harrowing  one.     Fiction 
never  surpassed  the  sad  realities  of  his  sufferings.    In  his 
latter  days,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  when  drawing 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  better  treated.     Lasne, 
who  had  seen  the  young  prince  before  his  imprisonment, 
recognized  him  perfectly  when  admitted  to  take  charge  of 
him   in  the  Temple.     Lasne  was  not  absent  from  him  a 
single  day.     The  gentleness  of  his  nature  shone  out  in  his 
dying  hours.     "But  the  very  day  before  he  died,  he  said 
to  Gomin,  who  told  him  of  the  arrest  of  a  commissary  who 
had  often  been  on  duty  at  the  Temple,   '  I  am  very  sorry, 
for  you  seo  he  is  more  unhappy  than  we ;  he  deserves  his 
misfortune.'    He  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     On  the  night  previous,  ho  said 
to  Gomin,  who  expressed  pity  for  his  sufferings,  '  Bo  con- 
soled, I  shall  not  always  suffer.'    Some  time  afterwards 
Gomin  said  to  him,   '  I  hope  you  do  not  suffer  any  pain 
now.' — 'O,  yes/  was  the  answer,  'I  suffer,  but  much  less; 
the  music  is  so  beautiful.'     As  no  music  was  audible,  Go- 
min asked,   'From  what  direction  do  you  hear  music?' — 
*  From  up  yonder.'     Presently  the  child  exclaimed,  in  ec- 
stasy, '  Among  all  tho  voices  I  have  recognized  that  of  my 
mother.'     Next  day  Lasne  removed  Gomin  from  his  at- 
tendance at  the  bedside.     After  a  time  the  child  moved, 
and  Lasno  asked  him  how  he  was.     To  this  he  answered, 
'Do  you   think  my  sister  could  have  heard  the  music? 
How  much  good  it  would  have  done  her.'    Presently  ho 


THE   NEW    ENGLISH   THREE-HORSE  OMNIBUS. 


A    CONSTANTINOPLE   OMNIBUS. 


said,  '  I  have  one  thing  to  tell  you.'  Lasne  bent  down  to  listen, 
but  the  boy  was  dead.  There  is  nothing  more  affecting  than  this 
in  any  of  the  death-scenes  of  fiction.  Thus  died  Louis  XVII.  of 
France.  More  than  twenty  persons  recognized  the  identity  of  the 
little  corpse  as  it  lay  in  the  Temple.  After  a  post  mortem  exami- 
nation, the  body  was  interred — M.  Beauchesne  thinks  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Margaret.  M.  Beauchesne's  book  has  been  accepted 
as  conclusive  authority  in  Paris  with  regard  to  the  death  of  the 
dauphin,  and  probably  not  a  largo  number  of  persons  will  continue 
to  discredit  the  story  of  the  death  of  the  dauphin  in  the  Temple. 
Though  there  is  a  world  of  romance  in  the  idea  that  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  throno  of  France,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  "  Son  of 
St.  Louis,"  and  of  the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette,  the  regal  star  of 
Versailles,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  has  fonght  her 
battles,  and  preached  in  her  pulpits,  still  we  are  constrained,  for 
our  own  part,  to  dismiss  the  story  as  a  dream. 

ENGLISH  THREE-HORSE  OMNIBUS.-TURKISH  OMNIRUS. 

The  first  of  the  accompanying  sketches  represents  a  new  kind 
of  omnibus  just  introduced  into  England,  and  received  with  a  good 
deal  of  favor.  It  is  drawn  by  three  horses  harnessed  abreast,  and 
carries  seventeen  inside  and  twenty-four  outside  passengers.'  The 
raised  part  of  the  roof  serves  as  a  back  to  the  passengers  on  the 
sides,  and  allows  space  inside  for  a  good-sized  man  to  walk  along 
the  centre  of  the  omnibus.  There  is  no  door,  the  conductor  com- 
municating with  the  driver  by  means  of  a  bell  placed  under  the 
seat  of  the  latter.  The  driver  can  put  the  breaks  on  the  wheels  to 
facilitate  the  stopping,  by  a  treadle  on  tho  foot-board.  Contrasted 
with  this  English  vehicle,  we  present  a  picture  of  the  omnibus  used 
at  Constantinople.  The  body  is  raised  very  high  above  the  perch, 
and  the  sides  are  curiously  carved  in  oriental  fashion.  Attached 
to  the  tongue  are  two  light  curved  rods,  which  support  a  series  of 
tassels,  purely  ornamental  additions  to  the  equipage. 
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AMUSEMENTS  IN    NEW    YORK. 

There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  amusements  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Our  neighbors  of  Gotham  aro  as  devoted  to  (right-seeing, 
and  aa  philosophically  a  pleasure-seeking  people,  as  the  gay  Paris- 
ian*. If,  as  a  business  people,  they  are  hard  workers,  they  do  not 
give  np  tho  whole  timo  to  labor,  but  leave  a  reasonable  margin  for 
recreation.  As  the  spring  opens  with  fine  weather,  and  strangers 
pour  into  tho  imperial  city,  the  places  of  entertainment  are  throng- 
ed— Btill  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  audiences  are  natives  and 
to  tho  manor  born.  When  we  wore  in  Now  York  a  few  weeks 
since,  the  half  a  dozen  theatres  then  open  were  doing  an  excellent 
business. 

The  Academy  of  Music  had  good  houses,  having  just  been  re- 
opened for  another  season.  It  is  worth  a  trip  to  New  York  to  Bee 
tho  interior  of  this  splondid  house  lighted  up  and  filled  witrf  the 
representatives  of  tho  beauty,  wealth,  fashion  and  talent  of  New 
York.  La  Grange  is  ns  popular  as  ever,  and  the  new  tenor,  Bal- 
cioni,  was  quite  a  favorite.  At  the  Broadway,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
ney Williams  were  playing  a  successful  engagement.  Barnum's 
Museum  had  more  than  one  attractive  card,  and  was  doing  as 
woll  as  usual.  Our  Boston  comedy,  o.-ecribt-d  to  a  "  well-known 
literary  gentleman  of  this  city,"  was  played  well  and  success- 
fully at  Burton's.  Laura  Keene's  elegant  theatre  gave  evidence 
of  successful  catering  for  tho  public.  The  performances  are  very 
amusing  and  Miss  Koene  is  a  host  in  herself.  The  Ravels  seem 
to  be  a  permanent  institution  in  New  York.  Mr.  Wallack,  at  his 
theatre,  is  still  as  popular  as  in  the  days  of  Halleck's  Fanny — ■ 

11  Who  patronized  the  thont ro  and  thought 
That  Wallack  looked  extremely  well  in  Holla.' ' 

The  National  and  Broadway  Varieties  are  in  full  blast,  and 
music  for  the  million  is  cheap  everywhere.  Poetry  and  music 
were  the  fashion  at  Hope  Chapel — the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign was  well  patronized  ;  and  in  one  word,  we  thought  Now  York 
surpassed  herself  in  the  way  of  evening  resources.  And  to  think 
we  can  remember  it,  not  so  many  years  ago,  either — with  only 
two  theatres — the  Park  and  the  Bowery.  Verily  the  times  are 
changed. 

Sublime. — The  mayor  of  Goton,  a  country  town  in  France, 
having  died  during  a  visit  to  Paris,  his  administrators  raised  a 
magnificent  monument  to  him  in  Goton,  with  this  inscription  : — 
"  Hero  lies  Mayor ,  who  was  buried  in  Paris  1" 


Amusing  Blunder. — A  soldier  in  the  Crimea  wound  up  a  let- 
ter to  his  brother  thus  :  "  I  will  say  no  more  because  my  feet  are 
so  cold  I  cannot  hold  a  pen." 


SPLINTERS. 


Maine  has  fifteen  railways,  with  an  aggregate  length  of 

406  miles.     These  roads  are  well  managed. 

....  Foster,  the  author  of  "  New  York  in  Slices,"  "New  York 
by  Gaslight,"  and  other  works,  is  dead. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Graham,  who  killed   Mr.  Loring  a  year 

ago  at  the  St.  Nicholas,  New  York,  has  been  pardoned. 

....  The  steamship  Adriatic  of  the  Collins  line,  is  the  largest 
in  tonnage  of  any  steamer  afloat. 

....   Captain  Phineas  Bennett,  of  New  York,  lias  invented  a 
hot  air  locomotive,  to  move  by  air  and  steam. 

Mr.  Stormi  of  New  York  has  invented  a  gun  and  car- 
tridge to  shoot  out  fires  with.     Curious. 

General  Popoff,  hetman  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  has  popped 

off  very  suddenly,  and  was  buried  at  Warsaw. 

Leutze,  the  American  artist,  is  very  pleasantly  situated 

with  his  family  at  Dusseldorf,  Germany. 

....  Ristori,  the  Italian  tragedienne,  is  said  to  be  still  eclipsing 
Rachel  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

....  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  has  sold  the  ubo  of  his  copy- 
rights for  ten  years  for  SI 00,000. 

....  Mr.  Mitchell,  formerly  manager  of  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
New  York,  is  ill  and  in  reduced  circumstances. 

The  sons  of  Madame  do  Bodisco,  of  Washington,  are 
pages  to  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

The  establishment  of  a  commercial  exchange  building 
half  way  between  Boston  and  Now  York  has  been  suggested. 

The  Stevens  mansion,  corner  of  Murray  Street  and  Col- 
lege Place,  New  York,  is  to  be  torn  down  immediately. 

....  The  Russian  bear  undertook  to  devour  all  Turkey,  but 
had  to  bo  satisfied  with  a  peace. 

Tho  family  Biblo  belonging  to  Samuel  Adams  ot  tho  Rev- 
olution, is  now  the  property  of  S.  G.  Drake,  Esq. 

....  The  gallant  Texan  ranger,  Ben.  McCullogh,  lately  made 
a  visit  to  the  city  of  Washington. 

....   Railroad  conductors  have  a  right  to  eject  any  passenger 
who  refuses  to  obey  the  regulations. 

The  cost  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmui  of  Darien 

would  be  only  $145,407,142. 

....  A  young  woman  in  the  Newton  cars  the  other  day  refused 
to  pay  her  fare,  and  threatened  to  fight  the  passengers. 

....  It  is  estimated  that  SI 0,000  worth  of  cigars  are  smoked 
in  this  city  every  day. 

....   Cast  iron  buildings  were  invented  by  an  American.    They 
are  durable  and  capable  of  high  ornament. 


PEACE  IN  EUROPE. 

The  news  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  Paris  was 
received  in  this  country  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  it  is 
an  event  of  so  much  importance  to  the  great  interests  of  the  world 
and  of  humanity,  that  it  must  form  for  a  long  time  the  themo  of 
exultant  comment.  Even  a  victorious  nation  must  rejoice  at  the 
coasation  of  hostilities,  and  nowhere  was  the  most  brilliant  victory 
ever  celebrated  with  half  the  zeal  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  And  this 
is  creditable  to  humanity,  which  is  not  half  so  bad  as  most  of  the 
philosophers  make  it. 

A  great  war  like  that  which  is  just  closed  is  felt,  during  its  ex- 
istence, all  over  tho  world.  A  great  nation,  which  keeps  out  of 
the  vortex  of  events,  as  this  country  has  done,  still  feels  the  pres- 
sure of  so  convulsive  and  disorganizing  a  movement  as  war  waged 
on  a  great  scale.  The  poor  man's  food  costs  bim  a  third  more, 
while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are  changed  from  producers 
to  consumers,  and  Agriculture  is  mourning  over  wasted  or  idle 
fields.  The  effect  of  peace  on  the  price  of  bread  stuffs  was  in- 
stantly apparent  wherever  tho  electric  curTont  conveyed  tho  nows. 
And  if  this  peace  be  a  proof  that  we  have  reached  a  point  in 
history  when  war  has  become  so  destructive  that  it  is  suicidal  for 
nations  to  engage  in  it,  then  we  shall  have  a  consolation  of  the 
very  highest  importance  for  the  horrors  which  retrospection  pre- 
sents to  our  eyes  ;  but  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have 
yet  reached  that  millennial  period. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  war  just  closed, 
and  not  difficult  to  approximate  the  moral  gains  of  the  belligerent 
parties.  The  English  papers  hope  that  "  Russia  has  gained  wis- 
dom and  learned  justice."  Now  we  fancy  that  she  gained  by  bit- 
ter experience,  an  experience  written  in  tears  and  blood,  a  know- 
ledge of  her  weak  points,  and  that  her  whole  energies,  for  years  to 
come,  will  be  bent  to  strengthening  those  points,  and  developing 
her  powerful  resources  as  they  have  never  been  developed.  Who- 
ever fancies  that  Russia,  in  consequence  of  recent  events,  will 
abandon  the  policy  that  has  formed  a  part  of  her  national  exist- 
ence since  her  armed  hand  was  first  raised  in  Europe,  must  be  a 
mere  Eutopian  dreamer.  No — she  will  still  be  the  incarnation  of 
ambitious  despotism — and  though  she  may  veil  her  designs  for 
years,  when  the  hour  arrives,  she  will  strike  again — and  strike 
home  with  terrible  power. 

France — or  rather  Louis  Napoleon,  has  gained  in  this  war  all 
that  he  desired.  He  has  demonstrated  that  to  will  with  him  was 
to  succeed.  He  willed  war  and  he  willed  peace  :  war,  not  in  tho 
great  interests  of  humanity,  but  to  display  and  strengthen  his 
power ;  peace,  because  he  has  secured  those  ends. 

England  has  suffered  severely  in  the  war — we  do  not  mean  in 
losses  of  blood  and  treasure,  but  in  that  prestige  which  is  dear  to 
every  Englishman's  heart.  In  the  field,  with  all  the  bravery  of 
her  men,  she  was  completely  eclipsed  by  her  brilliant  ally.  And 
so  completely  was  Bhe  overshadowed  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon, 
that  though  she  did  not  desiro  peace,  she  was  compelled  to  aid  in 
making  it.  We  admire  the  cool  audacity  with  which  the  London 
Illustrated  News  remarks  :  "  No  European  potentate,  great  or 
small,  has  learned  to  make  light  of  the  name  and  power  of  Eng- 
land. The  only  malcontents  are  at  home ;  and  their  name  is  not 
Legion,  but  Affectation.  Never  was  England  so  strong  as  now." 
England  never  so  strong  as  when  she  could  not  raise  native 
Englishmen  in  force  enough  to  carry  on  a  war  respectably,  even 
as  an  ally  ?  Enlightened  Englishmen,  and  it  is  to  those  that  the 
"  News  "  alludes,  know  better  than  to  sanction  such  assertions. 
They  see  the  evils  of  their  system,  and  demand  reform.  After 
the  severe  lessons  of  the  war,  they  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  game  of  brag,  and  repudiate  its  continued  indulgence.  Let 
our  English  friends  work  and  not  talk,  and  they  will  soon  wipe 
every  stain  from  their  national  reputation. 


A  good  Hint. — The  Post  advises  ladies  who  paint  a  little, 
to  remember  that  there  is  such  an  opthalmic  diseaso  as  color- 
blindness, which  disqualifies  sufferers  from  distinguishing  green 
from  red,  and  warns  them  to  avoid  the  "  amiable  weaknass  "  of 
appoaring  in  public  with  emerald  faces.  Doubtless  Mr.  Macbeth, 
of  Scottish  memory,  had  this  notion  in  his  eye,  when  ho  talked  of 
"  making  tho  green  one  red." 

Value  of  Manufactures  in  Massachusetts. — According 
to  the  statistics  recently  published,  the  annual  manufactures  of 
Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  other  principal  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts, reaches  the  enormous  amount  of  5300,000,000,  or  one 
million  for  every  working  day  in  the  year. 


OUR  LARGE  PICTURES. 

On  pages  328  and  329  of  the  present  number,  will  be  found 
two  spirited  engravings  of  American  scones,  from  drawings  made 
expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill,  whose  graceful  pencil  has  become  so 
familiar  to  our  subscribers.  One  of  these  is  a  scene  in  the  far 
Northwest,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where  noble  speci- 
mens of  tho  red  men  are  still  to  be  found.  It  represents  the  In- 
dians receiving  their  annual  payment  from  tho  United  States  gov- 
ernment. The  rendezvous  is  selected,  the  time  generally  being 
the  fall  of  the  year.  The  Indians  congregate  in  large  numbers  at 
the  appointed  spot. 

On  arriving  at  their  destination,  they  cut  poles  and  erect  their 
wigwams,  and  sometimes  loaf  about  months  before  the  agent  ar- 
rives ;  very  often  reduced  to  extremities,  and  spending  their  al- 
lowance before  they  get  it,  with  some  of  the  hard  dealing  traders 
who  supply  them  with  rum  and  other  goods  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Others  moro  thrifty  would  come,  perhaps  only  a  day  beforehand, 
and  receiving  their  money,  return  at  once.     As  a  general  thing  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  much   service  to  them.     In  our  picture, 
the  agent  is  sitting  at  a  table  under   an  awning,  listening  to  an 
Indian  discoursing  on  Bome  offence  or  imaginary  wrong.     With 
and  behind  the  agent,  are  a  military  officer  from  some  neighbor- 
ing garrison  and  other  friends  and  visitors  on  the  occasion.    In 
the  foreground  are  groups  of  the  natives,  their  dress  consisting  ot 
various  modifications  of  the  Indian  and  Canadian  fashions,  with 
the  universal  blanket.     Among  the   centre  figures,  tho  hard  fea- 
ture of  the  trader  and  tho  honest   phiz  of  the  soldier  escort,  are 
conspicuous.     The  man  with  beard  and  otter-skin  coat  to  match, 
assists  in  the  distribution  of  the  blankets  and  other  articles.     In 
the  background  is  the  encampment,  built  under  shelter  of  some  of 
the  basaltic  rocks  which  form  a  feature  of  the  district. 

The  other  picture  is  taken  from  the  Canadian  fur  districts,  and 
represents  a  trading  block-house  at  Presque-Isle  River,  with  the 
dog  mail  train  passing  in  the  middle  distance.  These  block- 
hou9es — built  strongly  of  squared  logs,  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  protection  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  dependents,  and 
themselves  protected  by  a  system  of  forts  spread  over  the  wilder- 
ness— ore  generally  very  picturesquely  situated  on  a  bend  of  a 
river  or  the  arm  of  a  lake,  the  superintendent  reigning  supreme 
over  tho  neighboring  country. 

Here  the  Indians  and  Canadian  hunters  and  trappers  resort 
with  tho  spoils  of  the  forest,  to  be  transferred  thence  by  voyagenrs, 
to  the  settlements.  And  here  the  Canadian  boatman  is  seen  in 
all  his  glory— rollicking,  light-hearted,  patient  and  good  humored, 

with  scarcely  a  care  beyond  tho  tie  of  his  sash,  an  ornament 

without  which,  his  picturesque  dress  of  embroidered  shirt,  trousers 
and  Indian  cap  and  feather,  would  be  incomplete. 

The  block-house  occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture,  backed  by 
the  tall,  dark  pines  of  this  region,  sometimes  reaching  an  altitude 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  To  the  right,  over  the  river,  is  one 
of  tho  characteristic  forts  of  the  Fur  Company,  consisting  of  a 
wood  or  stone  wall,  enclosing  a  considerable  space,  at  each  angle 
defended  by  block  built  towers,  with  one  or  two  ports  for  small 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  loop-holes  for  musketry.  In  the  enclosure 
aro  thebuildings  of  the  company,  including  the  governor's  house, 
ware-house,  barracks,  etc.  In  the  foreground  is  a  trapper  who  has 
just  "  come  in  "  on  snow  shoes,  with  a  load  of  beaver  skins  drawn 
by  his  trained  dogs.  Other  hunters  preparing  to  start,  an  Indian 
chief  smoking,  and  some  of  the  resident  employees,  finish  the 
group,  behind  which  is  the  dog  train  carrying  the  mails,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  agent  and  his  wild  assistants,  who  join  with  the 
dogs  in  a  continuous  chorus  of  yelling  and  howling — a  noise  dia- 
bolical on  a  close  acquaintance,  but  quite  musical  in  the  distance. 
Tho  distance  they  accomplish  under  favorable  circumstances  is 
surprising ;  on  tho  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  often  amounting  to 
forty  miles  a  day.  Four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  they  form  al- 
most the  only  communication  with  the  settlements,  running  tho 
mail  on  the  American  territory  as  far  south  as  Detroit. 


Thb    Difference. — When  the  London  papers  paid  three 
pence  a  lino  for  "dreadful  accidents,"  the  casualties  in  the  me- 
tropolis were  alarmingly  great.     The  reduction  of  the  price  to  a 
penny  has  materially  lessened  the  total  of  calamities. 
<  — ■■   »     

Benevolence. — It  is  astonishing  how  many  dealers  in  all 
kinds  of  goods  aro  constantly  selling  for  less  than  cost.  "  Alarm- 
ing sacrifices  !"  are  posted  everywhere— and  yet  the  martyrs  are 
generally  well-dressed,  smiling  and  happy-looking. 


A  Midbummer  Nicht's  Dream.— What  a  run  that  piece  had 
at  the  Boston  1  It  was  got  up  in  a  style  of  absolute  perfection, 
and  admirably  well  played.     Mr.  Barry  cannot  be  surpassed  as  a 

tasteful  and  liberal  manager. 

i  — ■—  » 1 — 

Bon  Mot.— When  some  persons  were  censuring  the  dancing  of 
Fanny  Ellsler,  poor  Finn  exclaimed :  "  Can  there  bo  railing  at 
those  steps  that  lead  me  to  a-door?" 

Libellous.— What  tho  man  said  when  he  was  ringing  the  doc- 
tor's bell—"  I  am  at  death's  door." 


M  AR  R  I  A  O  E  S. 

In  this  city  by  Rev.  Mr.  Strceter,  Mr.  Albert  T.  Emery  to  Miss  Mary  E  , 
daughter  of  Dea.  Nathaniel  Andrews,  of  North  Wrentham ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Nf  ale, 
Mr  George  F.  Harrison  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Chisholm ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe.  Mr. 
Samuel  Tibblts  to  Mits  Mary  Scannell;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Samuel  U. 
Reed  to  Miss  PameliaM.  Vose;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  William  Hay  den,  Jr. 
to  Mbs  Louise  Anna  Dorr.— At  Charlestown.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Georg* 
A  Alden  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Hattie  J.  Uadley;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
William  J  Baker  to  Miss  Fanny  Barry.— At  Jamaica  Plain,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds Mr  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Jalla  R.  W«ld  of  West 
Roxbiiry  — At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Owen  Williams  to  Miss  Margant 
Evans  —At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  Mr.  Charles  H.  AUen,  Jr  to  Miss 
Eleanor  M.  Mackenzie  —At  Cohaeset,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Barnes, 
of  Boston,  to  Miss  Clarissa  Orcutt.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.Mr.Dadmun.Mr.  Orln 
M.  Shaw  to  Miss  Jane  G.  Hayes.      ^^^^^ 

DEATHS.       

In  this  city,  Mr.  Abraham  Cobb.  65 ;  Mr-  Edward  Eugeno  Cooper  26 ;  Mrs. 
Joanna  Moore,  57;  Miss  Sarah  L.  Ellonwood;  Mr  William  Henry  GHJ^o  2S.- 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hammond,  34;  Mrs.  L.  C.  B.  French,  34;  Mr*.  S^rahM  Kee»r, 
33-  Mr  John  Rogers,  74.— At  East  Boston,  Widow  Mary  O'Connor,  .0:  Sarah 
J  daughter  of  Mr.  Jason  and  Mrs.  Maty  Ann  Trask,  6  years  and  8  months.— 
At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Jamea  Robinson,  66.— At  Cambridgeport,  Richard  Jen- 
nings, 85—At  East  Cambridge,  Widow  Ann  Gejer.  76-At  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mc.AiDOi  Holbrook,  76  -At  Waltham,  Mr.  Dana  Browne.  28;  Mr.  S*muel  A. 
Dexter,  82.-At  Lynn,  Mr.  James  Pool,  68;  Mr.  James  E1IK  83:  Mrs.  Sarah 
L.  Clark,  30;  Mr.  James  E.  Barry,  40;  Mrs  Dorcas  Jrwou,  60-At  tsalem,  Mr. 
Willi.  B  Whipple.  27;  Widow  Mary  Putnam,  78;  Mr.  Daniel  Sulhvan ,  70; 
Mrs.  Eliza  Pousland,31.-AtMarblebead.  Mrs.  Susannah  Ooodwin  b3.-At 
Danvera,  Mrs.  Polly  wifcofMr.  Seth  Putnam,  73 -At  Newburyport .Mr.  Jo- 
seph Plummer,  74;  Mrs.  AmandaJ.  Paddock,  22;  Mr.  John  Rappall,  42. 

BalLoit's  pictorial  Eraming-Room  Oloinpamon. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
INTROSPECTION. 

BI     BLANCHE     DARTOISE. 

There  came  from  the  tomb  of  the  past  and  the  gone, 
The  w:iil  of  a  sigh,  and  the  voice  of  a  moan ; 
My  ear  caught  its  strain  as  it  melted  away — 
It  sang  of  the  eve  of  a  past  happy  day. 

A  thrill  in  the  voice,  and  a  gleam  In  the  eye ! 
Speak  these  of  the  days  that  have  long  gone  by? 
Or  light  they  as  beacons  the  dark  path  of  time, 
With  glimmerings  of  glory  not  less  than  divine ! 

From  whence  comes  this  thrill,  and  this  glance  of  the  eye ! 
With  the  flesh  does  the  fount  of  emotion,  too,  die? 
Will  the  thrill  that  now  warms  up  this  apathied  frame, 
In  the  regions  celestial  revive  it  again? 

<   -.»   > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   OLD    CATHEDRAL. 

BT    RICHAKD    CBAN8HAW. 

Scarcely  a  happy  home,  but  desolation  has  marred  its  happi- 
ness forever; — scarcely  a  rooftrce,  hut  the  voice  of  anguish,  of 
agony  and  despair  arises  wailingly  from  its  darkened  hearthside  ; — 
scarcely  a  house,  upon  whose  door  is  not  inscribed  the  terrible 
appeal  of  "  God  have  mercy  upon  us  !" 

The  angel  of  death  has  spread  his  darkened  wings,  and  breathed 
over  the  ancient  city  of  Chester  a  desolation  and  a  curse.  The 
great  and  terrible  plague  has  seated  himself  in  judgment  on  the 
land,  and  reaches  with  his  sceptre  the  lofty  and  the  low,  withering 
and  blasting  all  on  whom  his  lightest  touch  may  fall.  No  footfall 
echoes  through  the  deserted  streets,  and  their  pavements  have  be- 
come grass-grown.  The  golden  summer  sun  looks  down  from  his 
glory-capped  throne,  but  sheds  no  ray  of  hopeful  promise  in  his 
flood  of  yellow  light,  as  it  falls  upon  the  city  of  the  plague. 

Isaac  Chadwicke  had  been  the  last  to  quit  his  post  as  rector  of 
the  old  cathedral,  and  was  struck  down  while  standing — a  faithful 
sentinel,  doing  his  duty  without  flinching  from  the  bolts  that  were 
dealing  death  on  all  sides  around  him.  Stella,  since  the  organist 
had  fled  in  dismay  from  the  doomed  city,  had  each  day  accompa- 
nied her  father  to  the  scene  of  his  holy  labors,  and  beneath  her 
touch  the  great  organ  pealed  forth  its  cries  for  mercy,  while  the 
pestilence  still  hovered  with  its  leaden  wing  abovo  the  Leads  of 
the  few  affrighted  survivors. 

But  the  great  vial  of  wrath  was  not  yet  emptied,  and  day  after 
day  saw  the  few  pallid  faces  who  clustered  in  terror  among  the 
echoing  aisles,  growing  still  fewer,  until  scarce  twenty  souls  now 
lifted  their  voices  in  prayers  for  mercy  to  the  Great  Avenger ! 

The  sun  n>3C  bright  and  beautiful  as  ever,  and  gilded  with  its 
beams  the  city  spires  and  desolated  pavements,  and  looked  in  as 
usual  to  frighten  off  the  gloom  that  settled  among  the  shadowy 
aisles,  and  the  effigies  of  marble  and  of  brass — knights  and  ladies 
laying  in  dusty  stall,  deep  down  in  the  dim  vaults  beneath — and 
curiously  peering  into  the  wasted  faces  of  the  few  gathered  silently 
there,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  man  of  God. 

But  he  arrived  not  as  the  minutes  flew  past  and  became  hours  ; 
as  the  shadows  of  the  sunlight  flitted  higher  up  upon  the  darkened 
walls,  and  as  the  early  daylight  ripened  slowly  into  the  full  blaze 
of  noon.  A  measured  tread  of  feet  was  heard,  as  if  approaching 
at  sober  pace  towards  the  edifice ;  and  as  the  huge  doors  swung 
open,  they  gave  admittance  to  the  one  so  long  expected,  come  at 
last.  Yes — but  no  longer  the  meek  and  patient  suppliant  for  his 
sorrow-stricken  brethren ;  no  longer  the  white-haired  shepherd, 
gathering  his  terrified  flock  together,  and  speaking  kindly  words 
of  consolation  and  of  hope ;  no  longer  the  faithful  soldier,  standing 
unwearied  and  unshrinking  at  his  duty-chosen  post — no  longer 
these.  But  laying  there  cold  and  silent ;  brought  in  for  the  same 
sad  rites  which  he  had  murmured  so  oft  before  over  his  dead  breth- 
ren and  his  dead  sisters,  and  over  their  little  ones,  who  had  writhed 
their  feeble  lives  out  on  the  terrible  death-couch  of  the  plague. 

Isaac  Chadwicke  rested  from  his  labors.  Seated  by  the  couch 
of  the  last  of  her  kindred  ;  the  last  tie  that  binds  Stella  Chadwicke 
to  the  world  of  mortality,  and  watching  the  feeble  breath  as  it 
comes  and  goes  from  the  little  sufferer's  lips — her  dying  young  sis- 
ter. Dreadful  stillness  reigns  throughout  tho  deserted  house,  and 
fearful  the  load  upon  that  young  heart,  as  she  ponders  on  her  lone- 
liness. Even  this  last  tie  is  wearing  asunder,  and  she  sits  count- 
ing the  minutes  that  will  elapse  before  she  is  totally  alone  in  the 
world.  From  the  cathedral  comes  the  heavy  boom  of  the  great 
bell,  tolling  a  parting  knell,  and  she  closes  her  eyes  and  beholds 
her  dead  parent  laid  down  to  rest  among  the  darksome  chambers, 
beneath  the  marble  aisles,  whose  stones  have  so  often  reverberated 
to  his  tread,  while  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  peaceful  office.  She 
felt  the  little  hot  hand,  which  she  held  within  her  own,  tighten 
convulsively,  and  as  she  looked  in  alarm  towards  the  child,  she 
saw  too  plainly  that  the  throes  of  mortal  agony  were  upon  her, 
and  that  the  spirit  was  even  then  struggling  for  its  freedom  from 
the  shroudings  of  mortality  which  held  it  prisoned.  A  few  more 
painful  gasps,  and  she  knew  that  her  terrible  doom  had  come  to 
pass,  and  that  she  was  now  alone — quite  alone  in  the  great,  wide 
world  of  cold-hearted  strangers. 

The  summons  to  "  bring  forth  your  dead  "  sounded  ghostly  and 
echoing  beneath  the  window  of  the  room  wherein  she  sat,  as  the 
dull  rumble  of  the  death-cart  stopped  at  the  door  below.  It  was 
unheeded ;  for  the  living  listener  had  sunk  down  upon  the  pallid 
form  of  the  child,  and  passing  things  were  alike  impalpable  unto 
the  breathless  dust,  as  well  as  to  the  desolate  one  who  lay  so 
motionless  upon  it. 


When  she  recovered  from  her  fainting  state,  it  was  to  press  her 
hands  upon  her  aching  brow,  and  with  a  glauce  at  the  untenanted 
room,  to  dash  wildly  forth  from  the  house  which  now  contained 
no  charm  to  bind  her  longer  to  it.  All  that  made  up  the  substance 
of  home — father,  mother  and  sister;  all  the  loving  Links  in  the 
great  chain  of  love — all,  all  gone !  Would  she  not,  as  of  old, 
awake  in  the  wrapt  stillness  of  the  night,  and  feel  no  longer  the 
warm  breath  of  the  sleeping  child,  who  had  for  years  past  nestled 
close  beside  her?  No  more  would  the  soft  kisses  of  the  prattler 
arouse  her  from  pleasant  wanderings  among  the  sunny  land  of 
dreams.  The  day  would  be  but  a  wretched  lengthening  out  of  an 
existence  fraught  with  one  continued — long  continued  heartache. 
O,  but  all  this  was  very  terrible  !  And  who  shall  wonder  at  that 
poor  brain,  teeming  with  these  fancies,  suddenly  becoming  mad ! 
— or  who  shall  be  surprised  to  see  that  tottering  step,  as  it  wanders 
forth  without  a  destination  ? — or  behold  that  blue  eye,  as  it  rolls 
so  fearfully  in  all  the  awful  intensity  of  insanity  ? 

The  old  city  is  surrounded  by  a  huge  wall,  from  whence  the  eye 
can  wander,  and  sec  plainly  discernible  in  the  distance  the  blue 
mountains  of  Wales.  The  beautiful  Dee  meanders  slowly  by  be- 
neath the  fortified  heights,  and,  as  the  gaze  follows  it,  it  becomes 
a  mere  silvery  thread,  rippling  merrily  on  towards  the  ocean.  To 
these  walls  the  wanderer  bent  her  steps,  and  from  the  lofty  summit 
gazed  upon  the  panorama  spread  out  before  her  in  all  its  beauty. 
The  warder,  one  of  the  few  who  remained  faithful  to  his  duty  a* 
keeper  of  the  great  gate,  looked  pityingly  upon  her  as  she  pawed 
him,  softly  crooning  some  sad  ditty  to  herself.  Taking  her  gently 
by  the  hand,  he  spoke  to  her : 

"  Where  is  thy  home,  poor  child  V 

"  Home  V  she  whispered.  "  Where  is  my  home  ?  Why,  dost 
thou  not  know  ?  Come,  I'll  show  thee  my  gay  home  afar  off.  I 
may  not  go  there  now,  but  anon,  anon  I" 

Repeating  slowly  "  anon,  anon,"  she  led  the  rough  warrior  a 
short  distance  along  the  walls,  until  a  point  of  view  was  reached 
whence  the  laughing  stream  was  full  upon  their  sight. 

"Look,  warder, dost  sec  yon  rolling  silver-bosomed  river  ?  Fol- 
low it  with  thine  eye,  and  there  on  the  blue,  cloudy  distance,  where 
the  river  is  but  a  silver  thread,  and  where  the  sweet,  pure  sky  de- 
scends to  kiss  the  ripples  as  they  slowly  float  along — there,  there 
is  my  home  !" 

The  rude  soldier  felt  an  awe  creep  over  him  as  he  gazed  upon 
her  sweet  face,  and  her  hair  streaming  like  flecks  of  gold,  as  the 
summer  breeze  lifted  it  from  above  her  fair  white  brow.  He  knew 
not  why  he  did  it,  but  as  he  looked  upon  her  standing  there  with 
her  hands  clasped  together,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  tho  pictures 
drawn  with  the  pencil  of  her  fancy,  he  reverently  uncovered  his 
head  before  her,  as  though  he  stood  in  tho  bright  presence  of  a 
messenger  from  the  far-off  land. 

"  Look,  warder,  there  is  my  home !  Dost  not  see  that  palace, 
whose  spires  are  shining  like  gold  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  whose  stones  arc  of  the  purest  alabaster  ?  They  are  all  there, 
awaiting  my  coming.  Little  Nelly  was  the  last  to  go ;  and  O,  I 
did  feel  that  it  was  very,  very  lonesome  when  I  gazed  upon  hers, 
— the  last  of  their  dead  faces.  Bnt  it  is  not  to  be  for  long.  I 
shall  join  them  anon,  anon." 

And  still  murmuring  her  ditty  to  herself,  she  wandered  on ;  and 
as  she  was  lost  to  his  view,  the  warder  saw  that  the  sun  was  just 
sinking  in  a  flood  of  crimson  glory.  The  day-god  seemed  hiding 
his  face  in  sorrowful  compassion  for  the  woes  of  one  so  more  than 
earthly  pure  as  she. 

Stella  found  herself,  she  knew  not  how,  beneath  the  shadows  of 
tho  time-stained  old  cathedral,  and  listlessly  entering,  she  found 
there  assembled  some  few  who  had  met  in  the  sacred  edifice  to 
unburden  their  sorrowing  hearts  in  prayer.  Mounting  the  oaken 
stairs,  she  found  herself  before  the  immense  organ,  whose  tones 
had  so  often  reverberated  through  the  vast  building  beneath  her 
own  well-skilled  touch.  The  deaf  old  sexton  lent  his  aid,  not 
noting  in  the  dim  light  her  wild  and  altered  appearance,  and  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  do,  quietly  filled  the  huge  instrument,  expecting 
her  as  usual  to  touch  the  keys,  and  awaken  with  the  holy  sounds, 
the  chords  of  hope  within  the  listener's  hearts.  Tremblingly  do  ■ 
her  white  fingers  wander  aimlessly  over  them  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  as  she  recalls  her  wandering  thoughts,  a  flood  of  low  melody 
steals  through  the  silence  and  gloom  in  which  she  sits  enwrapped, 
and  ascends  to  the  roof  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

Rare  old  music  !  Hark !  do  you  not  hear  it  speak  in  almost 
mortal  tones:  "Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world! 
Have  mercy  upon  us  !  Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
world  !  Hear  our  prayer !  Thou  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father !  Have  mercy  upon  us !"  And  it  deepens  into  a 
plaintive  wail  of  tearful  beseeching,  as  though  the  sobbing  of  the 
overcharged  heart  had  choked  all  further  utterance. 

Again  it  rises,  as  might  a  wreathing  vapor  on  a  placid  sky,  till 
swelling  with  intensity,  it  bursts  forth  into  a  crash  of  joyful  mel- 
odv,  and  the  glad  Tc  Dcum  fills  each  nook  and  cranny  with  its 
wild,  tempestuous  beauty,  "  Holy  !  Holy !  Holy  I"  It  is  as  plain 
to  the  ear  as  though  ten  thousand  voices  were  crying  it  aloud  in 
one  triumphant  peal  of  joy. 

Gloom  and  darkness  reigned  for  some  time  in  the  old  cathedral, 
and  the  listeners  sat  there  spell-bound,  with  their  thoughts  arisen 
far  beyond  the  world  of  sorrow  and  unhappiness  in  which  they 
held  abiding  place.  From  the  midst  of  the  dark  curtain  of  night 
the  beams  of  the  moon  ascended,  and  the  spires  of  the  ancient 
fane  were  tinted  with  silver,  as  it  slowly  rose  in  its  soft  majesty. 
The  tinted  windows  received  its  light  in  subdued  and  many  colored 
hues,  and  it  fell  upon  the  white  garments  of  the  player  sitting 
in  a  fit  of  holy  cntrancement.  Her  hair  streamed  down  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  her  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  heights  above  her, 
where  sculptured  network  of  oaken  beams,  and  mighty  arches  of 
rarely  carved  work  met  her  view.     But  she  gazed  not  upon  these. 


Who  shall  know  of  the  bright  risions  seen  by  that  lonely  one, 
who  sat  enshrined  in  the  midst  of  melody  inferior  only  to  the 
anthems  of  the  blessed  ?  Does  she  behold  again  the  flowing  river 
whose  destination  is  the  unfathomable  dream  of  eternity  ?  Is  the 
far-off  palace  visible  again  to  her  spell-bound  gaze,  with  its  spires 
of  gold,  and  its  portals  of  alabaster  ?     Who  shall  know? 

The  sounds  died  away,  and  the  fair  head  drooped  upon  tho 
silent  keys.  The  Te  Deum  ascended  to  the  abodes  of  the  angels, 
and  a  human  soul  winged  its  willing  flight  along  with  the  uprising 
accents.  Stella  Chadwicke  was  no  longer  alone  in  the  great  wide 
world  of  cold-hearted  strangers. 

They  tell  that  sometimes  of  night,  when  tho  moon  rises  and 
streams  in  through  the  huge  tinted  windows,  and  when  all  the 
world  is  wrapped  in  sleep  and  silence,  that  strange  gushes  of  spirit 
melody  float  through  the  dim  aisles  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  the 
old  sexton  shakes  his  head,  and  tells  anew  the  tradition  of  the 
Great  Plague  of  ancient  Chester,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  sexton  to  sexton  for  the  long  space  of  twice  an  hundred 
years. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE   ORPHAN'S   PRAYER. 

bt  r.   a.   mireit,. 

Night  spread  her  azure  mantle,  decked  with  stars, 
Wide  o'er  the  track  of  light's  departed  source, 

The  gentle  Luna  pierced  the  fringe  of  gold, 
Oildiug  the  clouds  that  shadowed  o'er  her  course. 

Fierce  howled  the  voice  of  chill  December's  blast, 
Before  his  breath  the  clouds  impatient  rolled, 

Chanting  the  requiem  of  departed  light, 
And  wrapping  nature  in  an  icy  fold. 

The  deep-toned  bell  with  sullen  echoes  tolled 
The  midnight  hour  upon  the  raging  blast; 

Hope,  trembling  heard,  and  weeping  Mercy  sighed, 
With  quivering  lips,  "Another  day  hath  passed!" 

At  that  dread  moment,  when  the  mind  of  man, 
In  deep  forgetfulness,  had  shrouded  caro, 

When  the  dense  veil  that  hides  the  future  state, 
Seemed  like  a  vapor,  formed  of  empty  air — 

A  plaintive  cry  was  borne  upon  the  wind, 

Dying  in  echoes  desolate  and  wild, 
Breathing  a  prayer  in  accents  of  distress, 

Framed  by  the  lips  of  a  despairing  child. 

The  little  wanderer  walked  the  silent  street, 
Like  a  young  lamb  far  distant  from  the  fold 

Shrinking  with  terror  from  the  piercing  gale, 
While  every  fibre  trembled  with  the  cold. 

No  open  door  invites  the  traveller  in, 

No  gentle  voices  fall  upon  his  ear; 
The  sunken  cheek,  once  bright  in  healthy  bloom, 

Now  forms  a  channel  for  a  burning  tear. 

"  0  God ! "  he  cried,  and  sank  upon  his  knees, 
"  In  pity  listen  te  an  orphan's  cry : 
I  have  no  home,  no  parents,  and  no  friends, 
Take  me  in  mercy  to  a  home  on  high. 

"  My  noble  father  crossed  the  raging  sea, 

And  e'en  when  gazing  on  his  native  shore, 
The  swift-winged  tempest  struck  the  gallant  ship, 
That  ploughed  the  billows  to  return  no  more. 

"  My  weeping  mother  bent  beneath  the  blow, 

Her  gentle  heart  grew  cold,  and  ceased  to  beat, 
Leaving  her  child  to  poverty  and  want, 
A  helpless  orphan  in  the  desert  street." 

Pure  as  the  tones  of  an  ir-olian  harp, 
Borne  to  the  ear  upon  the  breeze  of  even, 

The  prayer  of  childhood  leaves  the  guileless  heart, 
And  wafts  its  incense  to  the  gates  of  heaven. 

A  gentle  warmth  is  o'er  his  frame  diffused, 
A  soothing  languor  o'er  his  senses  creeps, 

Bo  sinks  upon  tho  cold,  unyielding  earth, 
Closes  his  eyes,  and  innocently  sleeps. 

Sleep  on,  poor  outcast!  ere  the  morrow's  sun 
Proclaims  the  advent  of  the  rosy  morn, 

Thy  parents'  arms  shall  clasp  thee  to  their  breasts, 
And  hail  their  darling  as  an  angel  born. 
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EJMTORIAIi  MELANGE. 
The  sons  of  Cape  Cod  residing  in  New  York  city  and  its  vici- 
nity have  taken  the  first  step  toward  forming  an  association. It 

is  dilhcult  to  induce  a  Chinaman  to  take  any  cold  water.  They 
say,  "  tlio  body  is  warm,  and  the  water  is  cold.  How  can  do  so 
fashion  >  No  can.  Spose  takce  that  cold  water  inside,  that  in- 
side be  all  the  time  fightee.    How  can  ?    No  can."     This  is  not  the 

best  of  English,  but  it  seems  to  bo  pretty  good  sense. There  . 

were  fourteen  fires  iu  Fall  River  last  year.  Loss,  $19,415;  in- 
sured for  about  $13,000. An  Irish  laborer  lately  called  on  one 

of  the  local  registrars  to  register  the  birth  of  a  child.  After  this 
was  completed,  ho  coolly  remarked,  "  The  child's  very  poorly,  sir, 
and  I  may  as  well  register  its  death  while  I  am  here,  to  save  me 

the  trouble  of  coming  back  again." Tho  application  of  towels 

wrung  out  in  hot  water  to  the  forehead  and  temples,  is  represented 
to  bo  an  efficacious  and  speedy  remedy  for  headaches  arising  from 
neuralgic  affections. Mr.  William  Gilmorc  Sinims,  the  novel- 
ist, has  been  lecturing  in  Savannah  on  tho  "Ante-Colonial  His- 
tory of  the  South."  He  holds  that  a  race  whose  origin  was  to  bo 
either  to  the  Northmen,  Irish,  or  Welsh,  had  inhabited 
Georgia  and   Carolina    several   centuries   before  the   advent  of 

Columbus. Nathan  Brown,  who  has  nine  living  wives,  is  now 

in  Butler  county,  0.,jail,  upon  complaint  of  the  seventh. There 

is  now  a  bill  pending  before  tho  Canadian  parliament  making  a 
change  in  the  patent  laws,  so  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
can  obtain  patents  on  the  same  terms,  and  for  tho  same  inven- 
tions, designs,  etc.,  as  can  her  majesty's  subjects  resident  in  the 

provinces. A  boy  fourteen  years  of  age  was  recently  arrested 

at  Koxwell,  England,  tor  stealing  an  egg — value,  a  half-penny — 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  four  days'  hard  labor  and  to  be 
once  whipped  ! A  son  of  David  lluckelbury,  of  Craig  Town- 
ship, Indiana,  in  crossing  a  field,  was  attacked  and  killed  by  a  vi- 
cious horse.  Tho  mother  of  the  boy  saw  the  transaction,  swooned, 
and  was  carried  into  the  house  in  a  helpless  condition,  where  she 

remained  until  death  relieved  her  in  a  few  hours. St.  Louis  is 

becoming  civilized.  Kailroad  agents  and  clerks  now  pocket 
money  of  the  corporations  there,  with  the  same  impunity  as  in 

Boston. The  rose  of  Florida,  tho  most  beautiful  of  llowers, 

emits  no  fragrance ;  the  bird  of  paradise,  the  most  beautiful  of 
birds,  gives  no  song ;  the  cypress  of  Greece,  tho   finest  of  trees, 

yields  no  fruit. Business  is  represented  as  being  more  brisk  iu 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  present,  than  at  any  former  time  for  fifteen 

years. M.  Duchesne,  one  of  tho  most   celebrated   miniature 

painters  in  France,  and  formerly  attached  in  that  capacity  to  the 
courts  of  France,  England  and  Belgium,  lately  died  at  the  age  of 

eighty-five. It  is  a  singular  fact  that  nearly  one  thousand  years 

ago,  the  Saxon  king,  Edgar  (969  to  978),  ordained  the  following 
law  : — "  Let  each  Sunday  be  kept  as  a  festival  from  noontide  of 

Saturn's  day  until  Monday's  lighting." The  total  number  of 

passengers  arrived  in  tho  United  States  tor  the  year  1855  was  up- 
wards of  230,000.  Over  160,000  of  these  arrived  in  New  York. 
Germany  furnished  66,000,  Ireland  49,000,  and  England  39,000, 
in  round  numbers. The  first  iron  manufacturer  in  this  coun- 
try was  James  Leonard,  whose  works  were  established  at  Kayn- 
ham,  two  hundred  years  ago. Miss  Matilda  Heron,  the  popu- 
lar actress,  had  her  lour  diamond  rings,  valued  at  $1500,  stolen, 
recently,  at  tho  supper-table  of  the  St.   Charles  Hotel,  in  New 

Orleans. A  story  was  recently  told  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto, 

a  member  of  .Parliament,  which  is  worth  repeating  :  "  I  recent- 
ly," he  remarked,  "  heard  a  woman  say  of  a  man,  from  whom  she 
had  received  bad  treatment,  tluit  lie  used  her  as  bad  as  a  hus- 
band.'"  It  has  been  aptly  said  of  Coleridge — the  intellectual 

dreamer  and  opium-eater — that  he  was  a  singular  mixture  of  the 

god  and  the  clod. The  French  Minister  of  War  is  at  present 

engaged  in  effecting  a  complete  codification  of  all  the  military  and 

naval   laws  and   regulations. Massachusetts,   after  Holland, 

Belgium  and  England,  contains  more  concentrated  wealth  within 
her  borders  than  any  equal  number  of  square  miles  of  territory  on 
earth.     One  ward  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  said  to  be  worth  more 

than  the  whole  city  of  Baltimore. The  census  returns  of  tho 

United  States  show  the  total  population  to  be  27,868,664,  which  is 
an  increase  of  18  1-2  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years. The  Irv- 
ing Bank,  in  New  York,  lately  redeemed  a  counterfeit  on  its 
twenty-dollar  note,  which  had  been  executed  with  a  steel  pen, 
aided  by  a  pencil  brush  !  The  fac  simile  was  perfected  with  such 
consummate  skill  that  it  was  a  long  puzzle  even  to  the  engravers 

of  the  bank. 

«  ».»  i 

Is  it  Possible? — "I  see,"  said  a  young  lady,  "that  some  of 
tho  booksellers  advertise  blank  declarations  for  sale.  I  so  wish  I 
could  get  one."  "  Why  so  V  asked  her  anxious  mama.  "  Be- 
cause," replied  the  fair  one,  "  Mr.  G is  too  modest  to  ask  mo 

to  marry  him,  and  perhaps  if  1  could  fill  a  blank  declaration  with 
the  '  question,'  he  would  sign  it."  Well — well,  girls,  this  is  leap 
year! 

Names. — Sirnames  are  half  the  time  misnomers.  We  knew  a 
Mr.  Black  of  a  very  fair  complexion  ;  a  Mr.  White  who  might  bo 
mistaken  for  a  mulatto  ;  a  Mr.  Crookstand  who  has  the  limbs  of 
Apollo,  and  to  cap  the  climax,  lately  a  Mr.  Hove  was  arraigned 
for  poisoning  his  mate.  Names  are  no  indications  of  character. 
«  — .—  » 

Extraordinary  Novelty. — A  showman,  who  is  "/weambu- 
lating  "  the  rural  districts,  advertises  the  "  Conflagration  of  Mos- 
cow "  as  an  "  extraordinary  novelty."  Well,  we  are  glad  there  is 
something  new  under  the  sun. 


tOcujstiiE  <£atljcring0. 


«  — »— ~>- 


A  Woman's  Power. — Fontenello  said  that  the  most  impcrions 
man  in  tho  world  might  be  governed  by  a  woman,  provided  she 
had  much  wit,  enough  beauty,  and  little  love. 


At  the  close  of  this  year,  Canada  will  have  2000  miles  of  fully 
equipped  railways,  costing  £18,000,000  sterling. 

It  is  said  there  arc  more  than  3(1,000  persons  engaged  in  the 
trade  in  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  this  country. 

A  vitriol  scoundrel  named  Smith  has  been  arrested  in  Salem, 
where  he  had  been  operating  on  ladies'  dresses. 

The  sum  of  5100,000  has  been  already  pledged  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  New  Haven  and  New  London  road  to  Stonington. 

A  fine  little  boy,  eight  years  old,  was  set  upon  and  killed  by  a 
couple  of  fierce  dogs  near  Cleveland,  a  few  days  ago. 

Hobbs,  the  locksmith,  has  picked  one  of  Banquo's  gory  locks ; 
he  did  it  with  a  pick-axe.     He  is  now  at  work  on  a  wed-lock. 

Joseph  Roach,  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary ten  years  for  robbing  tho  United  States  mail.  Ho  is  only 
nineteen  years  of  ago. 

Fish  are  quite  plenty  in  our  harbor,  and  the  fishermen  are  sup- 
plying the  market  accordingly.  Fresh  cod  weighing  three  and 
four  pounds  are  selling  for  five  cents  apiece. 

Tho  new  flag  of  Nicaragua  has  a  device  of  seven  volcanoes  in 
full  blast,  typical  of  the  country  and  the  earthquake  energy  of  tho 
filibuster  chief  who  now  controls  its  destinies. 

The  great  majority  of  the  press  in  Spain  now  advocate,  though 
with  some  restrictions,  the  cause  of  religious  liberty ;  the  first 
Protestant  paper  in  Spain  is  about  to  be  established  in  Madrid. 

They  have  caught  a  vitriol  thrower  in  New  York — Mrs.  Sarah 
Pierce,  of  the  9th  ward,  who  damaged  the  clothes  of  her  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Morris,  while  hanging  in  an  adjoining  yard,  to  the  amount  of 
$30. 

They  have  some  odd  sporting  in  California.  The  Maysvillo 
Inquirer  says  that  a  sturgeon  weighing  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  was  shot  lately  while  attempting  to  cross  "  the 
rillle  "  in  the  river  opposite  that  city. 

The  Memphis  Evening  News  says  the  subscription  to  the  stock 
in  the  new  theatre  is  progressing  finely.  It  is  understood  that  tho 
building  will  be  commenced  on  the  first  of  June,  and  will  be  open- 
ed on  the  first  of  October. 

Punch  has  recently  been  seized  in  France  for  the  first  time  in 
several  months.  Its  offence  is  a  picture  representing  the  emperor 
standing  by  the  cradle  of  his  infant,  while  a  figure  of  Liberty  com- 
ing forward  says  :  "  May  I  not  be  godmother?" 

A  gentleman  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  lost  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  trees,  another  $2500  worth,  by  the  ravages  of  field 
mice,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  loss  in  Monroe  county,  from  this 
cause,  will  not  fall  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mike  Walsh  once  said,  in  the  Empire  State  House  of  Assem- 
bly, that  it  required  more  brains  for  a  man  to  keep  from  being  run 
over  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  than  it  did  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  country  ! 

The  Mexican  government,  having  issued  an  edict  confiscating 
church  property,  sent  a  military  force  to  the  palace  of  the  bishop 
of  Peubla  to  take  possession  of  the  books  containing  the  lists  of 
said  property,  and  they  seized  it,  in  spito  of  a  notice  of  excommu- 
nication posted  by  the  prelate  on  the  gates. 

A  new  pianoforte  has  been  invented,  which  has  two  key  boards, 
and  is  said  to  have  a  power  greater  than  two  grand  pianos.  Tho 
principle  of  construction  consists  in  the  movement  being  arranged 
around  a  hollow  cylinder,  which  is  placed  perpendicnlarly  within 
the  body  of  the  instrument. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  number  of  children  born  in  France  on 
the  16th  of  March,  to  all  of  whom  the  emperor  and  empress  are 
godfather  and  godmother,  must  be  about  2500.  Each  child  is  to 
receive  a  gift  of  3000  francs  ;  all  the  boys  must  be  named  Louis 
Eugene,  and  all  the  girls  Eugenie  Louise. 

A  German  newspaper  says  that  a  Mayence  correspondent  writes, 
under  date  of  March  23,  that  on  the  preceding  day,  some  well- 
diggers  in  that  city  turned  up  a  part  of  a  printing  press  which  bears 
the  initials  J.  G.  (Johannes  Guttenburg),  and  the  year  1441,  in 
Roman  characters. 

The  increase  in  the  registered  tonnage  of  New  Haven  in  1855 
was  761.  There  were  last  year  1500  coasting  arrivals.  Number 
of  vessels  entered  for  the  year  from  foreign  countries,  1 1 9,  an  in- 
crease of  21  over  1854.  The  business  of  this  fine  city  is  steadily 
increasing. 

An  interest  in  the  literature  of  Archteology  seems  to  be  spread- 
ing on  the  continent.  In  Vienna,  a  new  periodical,  expressly  de- 
voted to  the  antiquities  of  Austria,  has  met  with  great  success ; 
and  the  French  government  has  given  directions  for  the  publica- 
tion of  tho  archives  of  the  Commission  of  Historical  Monuments. 

Madame  Giulia  Grisi  is  at  the  present  day  the  richest  prima 
donna  in  the  world.  Malibran,  Pasta,  Sontag,  Frezzonlini,  La- 
grange, all  of  them  infinitely  superior  to  her  in  point  of  art,  are 
far  from  having  been  as  successful  as  she  is  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view. 

A  "  returned  emigrant "  says  that  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  so 
far  from  favoring  Walker  and  his  government,  hate  the  very  name 
of  Americano,  and  look  upon  every  American  as  a  filibuster.  He 
says  there  is  no  demand  for  mechanics,  and  that  the  people  are  in 
a  most  miserable  condition,  and  desire  no  belter! 

Alanson  Douglas,  deceased,  of  Troy,  left  a  very  large  property, 
variously  estimated  at  from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000.  His  income 
from  his  property  during  the  year  1856  exceeded  $100,000.  His 
whole  life,  from  early  manhood  to  old  age,  was  devoted  to  money 
— getting  and  keeping  it. 

The  East  India  trade  of  the  United  States,  including  the  African 
and  Pacific  trade,  employs  at  the  present  time  400  ships  and  150 
barques,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  are  owned  in  Boston  and 
New  York.  Fifty  years  ago  a  few  200  ton  ships  and  brigs  con- 
trolled the  East  India  business. 

A  young  man  named  Cudworth  recently  died  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  nineteen  years  old,  who  swallowed 
a  rye  straw,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  when  he  was  ono  year 
old.  A  post  mortem  examination  was  held,  when  the  straw  was 
found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  having  been  lodged  in  tho 
right  lung  eighteen  years. 

James  P.  Williams,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was  found  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  cars  with  his  head  hanging  out  of  tho 
window  and  blood  running  from  it,  having  probably  come  in  con- 
tact with  some  projecting  body.  The  wife  and  child  of  the  de- 
ceased were  sleeping  on  the  same  seat  with  him  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

Some  pretty  quick  time  has  recently  been  made  between  Roches- 
ter and  Syracuse  on  the  railroad.  A  few  weeks  since,  H.  C.  Hos- 
mer  drove  the  locomotive  Flying  Cloud,  with  two  cars  attached, 
the  run  between  the  two  cities — eighty-one  miles — in  one  hundred 
minutes — less  than  a  minute  and  fifteen  seconds  per  mile.  This, 
perhaps,  is  tho  quickest  time,  for  the  distance,  on  record. 


.foreign  Items. 


Accounts  from  Russia  mention  that  the  emperor  has  permitted 
a  wealthy  capitalist  at  Odessa  to  establish  a  new  commercial  bank- 
ing-house there. 

Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Timen, 
asks  for  a  public  subscription  for  M.  Kossuth,  who  is,  he  states,  in 
straitened  circumstances. 

Senor  Enrique,  a  member  of  the  provincial  deputation  of  the 
province  of  Cuidad  Heal,  was  carried  oil',  when  on  a  shooting  ex- 
pedition, by  tliree  men  on  horseback,  who  demand  3000  dollars 
for  his  ransom. 

The  Duke  of  Modena  has  pardoned  several  perso/is  imprisoned 
many  years  for  political  oll'enccs.  A  former  colonel  of  artillery, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  events  of  1848,  has  been  permitted 
to  reside  a  year  in  tlio  duchy. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
introduce  civilization  into  his  states,  has  undertaken  to  reform  tho 
administration  of  justice,  and  is  about  to  entrust  to  his  subjects 
the  privilege  of  electing  the  cadis  or  civil  judges  of  tho  country. 

Quartz  rocks  impregnated  with  gold  have  been  discovered  in 
Argyllshire.  In  the  specimens  exhibited,  the  gold  particles  are 
seen  most  distinctly  imbedded  in  the  quartz,  and  they  exactly  re- 
semble the  auriferous  specimens  from  Australia. 

At  the  Antrim  Assizes  three  men  of  the  Orange  patty  have  been 
convicted  of  stabbing  two  persons  in  some  riotous  proceedings  in 
Belfast,  in  which  tho  prisoners  formed  part  of  a  mob  who  shouted 
"  To  hell  with  tho  popo  !"  Ono  of  them  was  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment. 

£>anbs  of  <E>olo. 


Men  more  easily  renounce  their  interests  than  their  tastes  . 

— La  Rochefoucauld. 

....  Intellect,  whatever  be  its  dignity,  is  not  so  far  above  mat- 
ter as  it  is  beneath  charity. —  Vinet. 

....  The  tongue  of  a  fool  is  tho  key  of  his  counsel,  which,  in  a 
wise  man,  wisdom  hath  in  keeping. — docrates. 

....  It  is  easy  to  look  down  on  others ;  to  look  down  on  our- 
selves is  the  difficulty. — Landor. 

....  In  the  United  States,  men  of  thought  arc  jndged  by  men 
of  action,  and  men  of  action  by  men  of  thought. — Schinotti. 

....  He  who  seldom  speaks,  and  with  one  calm,  well-timed 
word  can  strike  dumb  the  loquacious,  is  a  genius  or  a  hero. — 
La  voter. 

....  Of  all  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Deity,  perhaps  there 
is  nothing  that  angels  behold  with  such  supreme  astonishment  as 
a  proud  man. — Lacon. 

Two  evils,  of  almost  equal  weight,  may  befall  the  man  of 

erudition :  never  to  be  listened  to,  and  to  be  listened  to  always. — 
Landor. 

....  Let  those  who  would  affect  singularity  with  success,  first 
determine  to  be  very  virtuous,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  be  very 
singular. — Lacon . 

....  Religion  finds  the  love  of  happiness  and  the  principle  of 
duty  separated  in  us;  and  its  mission,  its  masterpiece,  is  to  reunite 
them. —  I'inet. 

....   Truth  can  hardly  be  expected  to  adapt  herself  to   the 
crooked  policy  and  wily  sinuosities  of  worldly  affairs ;  for  truth, 
like  light,  travels  only  in  straight  lines. — Cotton. 
«— ^♦■^-> 

loker's  Bubget. 

The  following  notice  was  affixed  to  a  shop  in  Leeds : — "  This 
Ouse  2  Lett. — llinquir  Necks  Doar." 

A  live  sucker  called  at  an  Illinois  post-office,  lately,  and  wished 
for  "a  dime's  worth  of  post-offico  kivers,  with  freedoms  on  'em." 

"  Fast  colors  " — The  colors  used  by  the  Mexicans  at  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista.  On  their  retreat,  they  did  throe  miles  in  eleven 
minutes. 

A  partizan  paper  says  "  it  is  a  mistake  that  the  (opposite)  party 
plays  upon  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings.  The  organ  of  that  party 
is  a  lyre." 

A  friend  of  ours  is  becoming  a  philosopher.  He  sleeps  in  an 
alley,  and  performs  his  toilet  at  the  pump.  The  money  market 
has  no  terrors  for  such  a  man. 

Wanted — By  a  maiden  lady,  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
The  real  estate  she  is  not  particular  about,  so  that  the  title  is  good. 
The  name  she  wishes  to  hand  down  to  posterity. 

A  little  fellow,  not  more  than  five  years  old,  hearing  some  ge«- 
tleraen  at  his  father's  table  discussing  the  familiar  line,  "  An  hon- 
est man's  the  noblest  work  of  God,'  said  he  knew  it  wasn't  true; 
his  mother  was  better  than  any  man  that  was  ever  made. 

A  young  man  was  conversing  in  a  public  house  of  his  abilities 
and  accomplishments,  and  boasting  a  great  deal  of  his  mighty  per- 
formances. When  he  had  finished,  a  Quaker  quietly  observed, 
"  There  is  one  thing  thou  canst  not  do :  thou  canst  not  tell  the  truth." 

A  lady  made  a  complaint  to  Frederick  tho  Great,  king  of  Prus- 
sia. "  Your  majesty,"  said  she,  "my  husband  treats  me  badly." 
"  That  is  none  of  my  business,"  replied  the  king.  "  But  he  speaks 
ill  of  you,"  said  the  lady.  "  That,"  he  replied,  "  is  none  of  your 
business." 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal ,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  aud  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  i  t  emphatically  a  paper  fobthb  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle- 
It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
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A  STREET  SCENE  IN  TUNIS. 

We  herewith  present  another  of  oar  oriental  sketch- 
es, a  street  scene  in  Tunis.  The  streets  of  this  African 
city,  by  the  way,  are  far  from  inviting  to  one  familiar 
with  the  cleanliness,  width  and  elegance  of  American 
or  European  capitals.  They  are  narrow,  uneven  and 
unpavea,  and  extremely  filthy.  The  houses  are  one 
story  in  height,  of  stone  or  brick,  without  any  exterior 
windows,  presenting  a  dull,  blank  wall  on  either  side, 
through  which  jostle  and  throng,  at  the  busy  hours  of 
the  day,  Moor,  Arabs,  negroes,  Christians  and  Jews. 
Our  view  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  appearance  and 
condition  o£  the  streets,  while  there  is  much  character 
in  the  figures.  To  the  left,  a  porter  is  bending  under 
his  heavy  burthen.  Following  him,  a  young  man  is 
leading  along  a  restive  mule  ridden  by  a  Moorish  lady. 
In  her  gratitude  for  his  gallantry,  she  has  permitted 
her  veil — accidentally  of  course — to  float  to  one  side, 
and  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  youth  almost  betokens 
love  at  first  sight.  Of  course,  this  little  episode  is  un- 
noticed by  the  Nubian  who  follows  the  lady,  hideous 
as  an  Afrite  of  eastern  story,  and  whose  attention  is 
adroitly  engaged  by  the  other  veiled  lady  who  rides 
beside  him.  But  tho  grave-looking  scribe,  seated  un- 
der the  archway  on  the  right,  has  seen  the  whole  of  it, 
and,  perhaps,  will  prove  a  mischief-maker  on  his  capi- 
tal of  knowledge.  In  the  distance  a  female  is  poising 
her  water-jar  with  the  grace  peculiar  to  Moorish  wo- 
men. The  whole  scene  gives  us  a  vivid  idea  not  only 
of  Tunisian  costumes  but  of  Tunisian  manners. 


AN  OLD  ENGLISH  CHURCHYARD. 

There  is  a  peculiar  and  solemn  beauty  about  an  old 
churchyard  in  one  of  the  rural  districts  of  England. 
Such  an  one  we  have  depicted  in  the  accompanying 
■ketch.  The  church  is  a  ruin.  Only  the  old  tower 
remains  of  what  was  once,  probably,  an  abbey — and 
that  tower  is  embosomed  in  trees  and  overgrown  with 
ivy  and  other  parasitical  plants.  Here  and  there  are 
buttresses  from  which  the  walls  they  once  supported 
have  long  since  fallen,  and  fragments  of  arches,  grace- 
ful in  their  decay.  Do  not  these  typify  the  decay  of 
the  races  that  sleep  beneath  the  green  sod  of  the  church- 
yard *  The  monuments  are  various  in  form  and  char- 
acter. Here  is  the  stately  tomb  that  rises  above  some 
lord  of  the  land  ;  and  there  the  simple  headstone  that 
marks  the  place  of  sepulture  of  one  of  the  "  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet."  But  all  are  alike  dust  now, 
and  that  of  the  crusading  baron  who  carried  his  banner  to  the 
holy  land,  and  the  ashes  of  the  humble  vassal  alike  mingle  with 
the  common  soil.  But  nature  flourishes  hero  amidst  the  decay  of 
man  and  bis  works.  The  trees,  nurtured  by  the  "unctuous  soil  of 
graves,"  flourish  over  and  amid  the  crumbling  ruins.  The  whole 
scene  is  one  which,  if  it  possesses  a  melancholy  influence,  is  not 
without  something  soothing  in  its  mournful  and  tranquil  beauty. 

BOSTON  TRADE. 

Boston  trade  statistics  show  the  industry  of  that  city.  Five 
agricultural  warehouses  sell  two  and  a  half  million  of  dollars  worth 
of  agricultural  tools.  The  booksellers'  and  publishers'  sales  last 
year  amounted  to  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The  boot 
and  shoe  trade  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  Boston  is  the  outlet,  is 
set  down  at  $37,468,555.  The  sales  of  clothing  are  given  at 
$12,000,000  annually;  wholesale  furniture,  $4,500,000;  India  rub- 
ber goods,  $4,200,000 ;  wholesale  groceries,  $25,000,000 ;  drugs, 
paints  and  dyestuft's,  $14,000,000  ;  domestic  dry  goods  and  wool- 
lens, $68,700,000.  The  distilleries  manufactured  last  year  8,638,500 
gallons  of  spirits,  principally  New  England  rum.  Large'  quanti- 
ties of  alcohol  wore  also  manufactured  for  chemical  and  medicinal 
purposes,  and  $600,000  worth  of  burning  fluid.  In  1855,  2,028,860 
gallons  of  domestic  rum  and  whiskey  were  exported  from  Boston. 
The  shipbuilding  statistics  show  that  44  vessels,  whose  aggregate 
was  45,988  tons,  were  launched  last  year  in  the  Boston  waters, 
and  that  22  vessels,  aggregating  27,877  tons,  were  on  the  stocks 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  capital  invested  in  ships  belonging  to 
the  district  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  is  estimated  at  twenty-five 
million  dollars.  These  statistics  are  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  they  pre*ent  valuable  information  respecting  the  growth 
of  trade  and  business  in  that  city.     No  city  in  the  Union  can  show 

better  array  of  figures. — N.  Y.  Exortu. 


STREET    SCENE   IN   TUNIS. 


ARABIAN  AND  OTHER  HORSES. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  challenge,  on  the  part  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  to  match  an  Arabian  from  his  stud,  in  a  race  across  the 
desert,  against  the  best  English  horse  that  could  be  brought  against 
it.  For  a  while,  however,  no  one  took  the  gauntlet  up.  It  was 
said  in  England  that  although  the  English  racer  would  beat  the 
Arabian  at  Derby  and  on  the  turf,  he  might  be  so  reduced  by  a 
voyage  to  Egypt,  so  debilitated  by  the  climate,  and  so  worried  by 
the  stony  surface  of  the  desert,  as  to  yield  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
pasha's  horses.  But  officers  who  had  been  in  India,  and  who  had 
seen  the  best  performances  of  the  best  Arabians  there,  urged  the 
trial,  asserting  that,  even  with  all  these  disadvantages,  the  English 
thorough-bred  would  prove  victorious.  At  last  the  challenge  was 
accepted,  the  terms  of  the  race  being  slightly  modified.  Instead 
of  the  distance  to  be  run  being  fixed  at  twenty  miles  or  more,  as 
the  pasha  originally  desired,  it  was  reduced  to  eight.  The  result 
has  just  transpired.  The  English  racer  beat  the  Arabian,  and 
beat  him  so  badly  that,  on  a  race-course,  he  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  distanced.  Yet  we  are  not  surprised  at  this.  The  race 
confirms  our  own  impressions  respecting  the  differences  between 
the  Arabian  and  the  English  thorough-bred,  and  the  points  in 
which  the  first  is  inftrior  to  the  last.  The  popular  notion  that  the 
Arabian  excels  any  other  horse,  in  all  particulars,  is  opposed  to 
the  testimony  of  every  traveller  who  has  personally  tried  the  best 
Arabians,  and  opposed  also  to  well-known  physical  laws.  That 
in  which  the  Arabian  is  superior  to  all  other  horses  in  the  world  is 
endurance  combined  with  docility  and  speed.  No  others  are  so 
gentle,  are  so  hardy,  require  so  little  food,  or  can  travel  such  vast 
distances  at  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  speed.  Layard  tells  a 
story,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  vouches,  of  an  Arabian  mare 
that  carried  two  men,  in  chain  armor,  safely  off  from  some  Arre- 
zaya  pursuers,  though  the  chase  was  maintained  all  day.     We 


doubt  il  there  is  a  thorough-bred,  in  England  or  America,  that 
would  not  have  died  under  half  the  strain.  But  we  doubt,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  an  Arabian,  even  of  the  famous  Koreish 
breed,  that  could  run  a  mile  in  a  minute,  as  Flying  Childers  did 
over  the  New  Market  course.  The  reasons  for  this  difference  an 
plain.  The  Arabian  is  trained  for  ono  kind  of  work,  the  English 
thorough-bred  for  another.  Each  has  been  bred,  moreover,  for 
bis  peculiar  vocation,  through  long  generations.  We  know,  in 
America,  by  our  fast  trotters,  what  effect  such  training  and  bread- 
ing produces.  Originally,  the  best  trotting  horses  here  were  of  a 
blood  almost  unknown  to  the  stud-book ;  mere  accidents  of  nature ; 
born  founders  of  a  new  line  of  famous  horses,  like  the  Goclolphm 
Arabian,  or  the  first  Koreish  of  the  desert.  But  careful  breeds*;, 
and  more  careful  training,  persisted  in  for  three  generations,  bM 
made  the  American  trotting  horse  unrivalled  in  swiftness.  Yd 
our  fastest  trotters,  like  the  best  English  racers,  are  celebrated  for 
speed  at  short  distances  rather  than  tor  bottom.  What  the  Eng- 
lish thorough-bred  is  to  the  pure  Arabian,  that  a  first-rate  Ameri- 
can trotter  is  to  the  English  trotter.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  a 
good  specimen  of  the  latter,  or  for  a  pair,  to  trot  distances  which 
would  break  down  most  American  fast  trotters.  Yet  no  trotting; 
horse  in  England,  probably,  can  tiot  a  mile  in  two  twenty-tevun, 
or  even  in  two  thirty-five.  So  the  English  horse,  which  beat  the 
pasha's  Arabian,  in  the  eight-mile  race,  would  be  foundered  in  a 
chase  across  tho  desert,  if  the  Arabian  bad  sufficient  start  to  extend 
the  struggle  over  an  hour  or  two. — N.  Y.  Dispatch. 


AN    ENGLIMI    CHURCHYARD. 


THE  1  MA  I' .11  OF  MUSCAT. 

This  noted  sovereign  is  said  to  be  quite  a  character  in  his  way, 
acquisitiveness  and  unscrupulousness  being  his  most  prominent 
chaiacteristics.  "Among  the  various  costly  presents  sent  to  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat  from  England  was  a  splendid  yacht,  called  the 
Prince  Regent.  It  was  built  and  fitted  by  order  of 
George  IV.  The  basso-relievo  work  in  the  cabin  did 
not  suit  his  highness,  and  he  took  umbrage  at  it.  The 
king  offered  to  repair  or  alter  it  in  any  manner  that 
the  sultan  might  suggest.  Syed  Syed,  however,  would 
not  accept  it  under  any  other  terms  than  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleased.  Permission, 
being  granted  him,  he  sold  the  yacht,  and,  while  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve  at  the  simplicity  of  his  English  friend, 
deposited  the  gold  in  his  coffers.  A  magnificent  set  of 
silver  plate  was  also  sent  out  from  England  to  bis 
highness.  After  keeping  them  a  sufficient  time  to 
elude  suspicion,  the  sultan  disposed  of  them  to  hi* 
neighbors  and  officers.  Some  who  were  able  to  pur- 
chase got  tho  silver  spoons — others  the  plate;  and  an 
old  Arab,  in  Muscat,  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
possession  of  one  of  the  immense  head  dishes,  which 
he  now  uses  for  his  paddce.  Queen  Victoria  sent  him 
a  splendid  carriage,  and  with  it  a  letter,  stating  that, 
as  his  highness  would  perceive,  it  was  a  very  superior 
article,  constructed  precisely  on  the  model  of  her  own 
carriage  of  state,  and  she  bad  no  doubt  his  highness 
would  appreciate  it  all  the  better,  when  she  informed 
him  it  was  constructed  by  her  own  artizan,  and  was 
peculiarly  adapted,  in  ease  of  motion,  to  the  smooth 
and  beautiful  roads  of  Zanzibar.  She  hoped  his  high- 
ness's  footmen  and  drivers  would  display  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  she  enjoyed  the  belief  that  his  highness 
would  ride  out  often  in  his  delightful  parks.  The 
whips,  harness,  cushions,  trimmings,  etc.,  were  of  the 
finest  workmanship  and  most  costly  material.  *£ne 
whole  affair  was  built  at  the  expense  of  £2000.  When 
the  sultan  received  this  present,  he  was  in  raptures  ; 
but  he  very  soon  had  the  richest  of  the  ornaments 
taken  off,  to  convert  into  money.  Her  majesty  s 
knowltdge  of  the  dominions  of  his  highness  being  al- 
together drawn  from  works  of  an  imaginative  charac- 
ter, she  was,  of  course,  quite  excusable  for  not  know- 
ing that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  carriage-road  in 
the  jungles  of  Zanzibar,  or  on  the  sun-burnt  heights  ot 
Muscat.  The  idea  of  presenting  a  splmdid  carriage 
to  the  sultan,  when  he  could  make  no  earthly  use  of  it, 
as  it  was  designed  to  be  used,  was  about  as  ridiculous 
as  addressing  him  in  verse.  This  carriage  is  now  boxed 
up,  after  having  been  defaced  by  the  natives,  the  beau- 
tiful ornamental  work  all  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
affair  rendered  unfit  for  use." — Bitf/UsA  paper. 
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STATE  OF  MARYLAND. 

The  emblematical  picture  on  this  page  was  designed  expressly 
for  as  by  Mr.  Billings.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  engraving  are 
the  State  arms,  a  female  figure  holding  the  scale  of  justice,  at  hor 
feet  the  fasces,  wheat  sheaf  and  bales  of  goods,  with  ships  in  the 
distance.  The  motto  is,  "  Industry  the  means :  Prosperity  the 
rt'sult."  On  the  right  is  a  female  figure  with  a  sickle  and  wheat 
•heaf ;  on  the  left,  a  figure  with  a  spy-glass,  and  also  on  the  same 
■ide  a  globe,  compass,  quadrant  and  ship — these  supporters  typify- 
ing agriculture  and  commerce.  Below,  we  are  carried  back  to  the 
days  of  the  aborigines,  by  the  group  of  Indians  engaged  in  scoop- 
ing and  burning  ont  a  canoe.  This  landscape  scene  is  pretty  and 
appropriate.  Maryland  was  one  of  the  "  old  thirteen."  It  was 
originally  comprised  in  the  grant  to  the  Virginia  Company  prior 
to  1632,  but  in  June  of  that  year  it  was  conveyed  by  patent  from 
Charles  I.  to  George  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  who,  out  of  com 
pliment  to  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  named  the  region  Mary- 
land.    The  earliest  settlement  was  mode  on  the  north  side  of  the 


Potomac  by  a  colony  of  two  hundred  Catholics  under  Leonard 
Calvert,  son  of  the  original  grantee.  Liberal  grants  of  land  to 
actual  settlers,  and  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration,  soon  attracted  hither  numbers  of  emigrants.  In  1652, 
Parliament  forcibly  interfered,  and  undertook  to  manage  the  colo- 
ny by  means  of  commissioners  ;  but  within  ten  years  thereafter, 
the  government  reverted  to  the  successors  of  Lord  Baltimore.  In 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  men  of  this  colony  took  an  active 
part,  and  the  Maryland  line  is  well  remembered  for  its  deeds  of 
valor.  The  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  is  low,  but  produces  good 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  The  land  rises 
towards  the  west  and  northwest,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  part  of 
the  Alleghany  chain.  The  intervale  land  between  the  hills  is 
highly  productive,  and  there  are  few  richer  agricultural  tracts  in 
the  States.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Potomac,  Susquehanna, 
Patapsco  and  Patuxent.  The  most  important  public  works  origi- 
nating with  Maryland  are  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.     Several  railroads  traverse  the 


State.  Among  the  minerals  are  copperas  and  chrome  ores,  red 
and  yellow  ochres,  sulphuret  of  copper,  alum  earth,  porcelain  clay, 
iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal.  In  Alleghany  County,  there  are 
vast  veins  of  this  latter  mineral,  the  most  valuable  in  the  State. 
There  are  various  manufactures,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  is 
invested  in  that  of  wheat  flour.  The  total  population  is  about 
600,000.  The  school  fund,  September  30,  1853,  amounted  to 
$60,542  66.  For  the  year  ending  as  above,  the  total  means  of  the 
State  were  $1,170,505  47.  Total  expenditures  for  the  samo  period, 
$825,147  67.  Balance  in  the  treasury,  October  1,  1853,  $345,357 
80 ;  applicable  to  future  demands,  $342,650  98.  The  State  peni- 
tentiary for  the  same  year  exhibited  an  excess  of  earnings  over 
expenditures  of  $4538  28 — a  remarkable  instance  of  good  manage- 
ment. Maryland,  though  small  in  extent,  is  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Republic,  and  has  a  history  to  which  her  sons 
can  point  with  pride.  Both  in  the  Revolution  and  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain,  she  greatly  distinguished  herself;  and  her  song 
were  always  found  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  nation's  defenders. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Til  TSIaM  M 

— OR, — 

CALYPSO,  THE    \VA\DERER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  WAR. 

by  t.  buklinoame  ross. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XIII.— [continued.] 

The  girls  needed  no  further  urging.  One  of  the  mules  had  the 
regular  basket  pannier  upon  his  back — a  wide  basket  of  cane 
hanging  down  upon  either  side — and  into  these  the  fair  travellers 
were  assisted  by  the  kind-hearted  muleteer.  They  could  sit  quite 
comfortably  in  the  baskets,  and  the  mule  seemed  to  take  no  heed 
of  the  new  load  his  master  had  unexpectedly  picked  up.  The  boy 
leaped  upon  the  back  of  tho  other  mule  aud  went  on  ahead,  and 
his  father  followed,  leading  tho  loaded  one. 

"  You  left  the  city  last  night,"  said  Xanpa,  after  they  had  start- 
ed on. 

"  Yes,  senor — about  midnight,"  answered  Irene. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  reasons  for  keeping  your  name  to  yourself." 

"  No,  no,  senor.  I  must  trust  you  if  I  would  prove  worthy  of 
your  friendship.  My  name  is  Irene  St.  Marc ;  and  this  is  Cassan- 
dra Carillo,  my  companion." 

"  And  is  Antonio  St.  Marc  your  father  ?" 

"  Yes,  senor.    Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  the  man  replied  ;  but  he  turned  away  his 
head  to  conceal  tho  peculiar  emotion  that  was  manifest  there. 

Ho  soon  turned  his  gaze  upon  Irene  again,  and  in  a  low,  mod- 
est tone,  he  said : 

"  I  suppose  you  know  Jilok  Tudel  V 

"  Yes,  senor,"  answered  the  fair  girl,  shuddering. 

"  Pardon  me,"  Xanpa  resumed,  speaking  more  openly  than  be- 
fore ;  "  but  if  I  knew  all  I  might  be  tho  better  able  to  serve  you. 
Perhaps  you  have  escaped  from  the  pirate's  accursed  power." 

"You  are  right,  good  senor,"  Irene  quickly  said.  "It  is  for  that 
purpose  I  am  here.  It  had  been  planned  that  I  should  be  married 
to  Tudel  on  Monday.     You  know  all  now." 

"  Yes,  lady ;  and  if  they  find  you  here  I  am  mistaken.  Let 
your  mind  be  easy." 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  performed  without  much  conver- 
sation, Xanpa  simply  speaking  now  and  then  to  explain  some 
point  of  nature  that  presented  itself  on  the  road. 

At  length  the  village  was  in  sight.  It  was  a  collection  of  small 
cane  huts,  located  close  by  a  small  stream  that  came  winding 
down  from  the  distant  mountains.  It  was  a  pleasant  place,  shield- 
ed from  the  hardest  winds  by  high  hills,  and  ornamented  by  a  va- 
riety of  handsome  forest  trees.  Xanpa's  hut  was  close  by  the 
stream,  and  one  of  the  most  comfortable  looking  ones  in  the 
place.  When  they  reached  the  door,  the  girls  were  assisted  from 
their  seats,  and  having  given  his  son  charge  of  the  mules,  the  host 
conducted  his  fair  companions  into  his  dwelling,  where  he  intro- 
duced them  to  his  wife.  She  was  a  bright-eyed,  pleasant  looking 
woman,  not  over  five-and-thirty,  and  seemed  much  pleased  with 
the  presence  of  the  new  comers. 

The  hut  had  but  one  apartment,  yet  it  was  tight  and  clean, 
everything  about  the  premises  betokening  the  care  of  a  neat  and 
tidy  housewife.  As  soon  as  the  girls  were  seated,  the  host  called 
his  wife  outside,  where  they  remained  in  conversation  some  min- 
utes, and  in  the  meantime  Irene  managed  to  call  a  little,  copper- 
colored  urchin  of  some  three  years,  to  her  side,  and  she  was  en- 
gaged in  playing  with  the  child  when  the  parents  returned. 

"  You  are  at  home,"  the  woman  said,  speaking  not  so  plainly 
as  her  husband,  but  yet  very  well.  "  You  shan't  want  for  any- 
thing we've  got." 

She  looked  upon  the  girls  with  moistened  eyes  as  she  spoke,  for 
her  thoughts  had  been  called  to  the  time  when  her  lost  husband 
was  given  back  to  her.  And  from  that  moment  Irene  felt  at  ease 
in  the  humble  cot. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A     RUPTURE. 


On  the  morning  following  the  flight  of  Irene  and  Cassandra, 
Antonio  St.  Marc  ate  his  breakfast  alone,  and  then  went  out.  He 
did  not  return  until  near  night,  and  just  as  he  reached  his  house 
he  found  Jilok  Tudel  there  ready  to  enter.  They  shook  hands 
quite  cordially  and  then  went  in,  going  at  once  to  the  host's 
private  room. 

"My  dear  St.  Marc,"  said  Tudel,  after  they  had  taken  seats, 
"  I  have  got  to  go  to  Alvarado.  I  must  start  in  the  '  morning, 
early ;  and  shall  be  back  Sunday  evening.  I  thought  I  would 
just  call  and  see  Irene  before  I  went." 

"  Certainly,"  returned  St.  Marc. 

"  Though  I  don't  suppose  she  will  be  anxious  to  see  me,  eh  V 
added  Tudel,  with  a  heartless  smile. 

"  Why — to  speak  the  truth,  I  don't  think  she  will,"  said  St. 
Marc.  "  She  is  not  very  happy,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  full  as  well  if  you  let  her  remain  in  peace  until  you 
return." 

"  Ah — but  I  wish  to  see  her ;  if  you  have  no  objections,  I'll  go 
and  hunt  her  up." 

"  O,  certainly,  if  you  wish.  You  will  probably  find  her  in  her 
room." 


So  Tudel  started  out.  He  was  gone  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  he  returned. 

"Did  you  not  find  her?"  asked  St.  Marc. 
"  Find  her  ?     No  !     Where  is  she  ?" 

"  Where  is  she  V  repeated  the  host,  in  surprise.  "What  do 
you  mean  ?     Did  you  search  for  her  1" 

"  Ay — I  searched  for  her,  and  I  inquired  for  her ;  and  she  has 
not  been  seen  in  the  house  to-day  !" 

"  Not  seen — eh  V  uttered  St.  Marc,  starting  to  his  feet. 
"  O,  don't  attempt  that,"  retorted  Tudel,  in  a  tone  rather  heav- 
ily spiced  with  suspicious  sarcasm.    "  But  tell  mo  where  she  is." 
"  Tell  you  where  she  is  ?     Why — if  she   is   not  in  tho  house, 
then  I  know  nothing  of  her." 

"  Why  did  you  try  to  prevent  mo  from  going  to  see  her?"  Tu- 
del asked,  with  a  dubious  look.  "  By  the  holy  host,  St.  Marc, 
you  must  not  think  to  fool  me." 

"But,  my  dear  man,  will  you  not  listen  one  moment?  Who 
told  you  that  Irene  had  gone  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  her  name  is — she's  one  of  your  servants." 
"  I'll  call  them  hither  at  once  and  question  them.    By  my  soul, 
I  do  not  think  she  can  have  gone  off." 

As  St.  Marc  thus  spoke,  he  pulled  the  bell-cord,  and  ere  long 
one  of  his  servants  came  to  the  door. 

"  Send  every  soul  in  the  house  up  here  at  once,"  ho  ordered. 
The  man  disappeared,  and  soon  afterwards  the  servants  began 
to  file  in.     When  they  were  all  in,  to  the  number  of  seven,  St. 
Marc  spoke. 

"  Look  ye,"  he  said,  rather  sternly,  "  which  of  you  can  tell  me 
where  my  daughter  is  ?" 

It  was  some  time  before  any  one  replied  ;  but  old  Bel  at  length 
spoke. 

"  She  hasn't  been  in  the  house  to-day,  senor,  I  think,"  the  old 
woman  said.  "  I  went  up  to  her  room  this  morning  and  called 
to  her,  but  she  did  not  reply,  so  I  thought  she  was  asleep  and  left 
her.  But  when  it  came  ten  o'clock  and  she  did  not  come,  I  be- 
gan to  fear.  I  went  up  again,  and  this  time  I  called  as  loud  as  I 
could,  but  got  no  answer.  Her  door  was  locked,  and  I  forced  it 
open — but  I  found  no  one  in  there.  I  went  to  her  cabinet  and 
dressing-case,  and  I  found  her  jewels  all  gone.  I  then  went  into 
Cassandra's  room,  and  found  her  gone,  too." 

"But  did  you  go  up  last  night,  as  I  told  you  to?"  asked  the 
host,  turning  pale. 

"  Yes,  senor.  She  was  there  in  her  room  then,  and  that's  the 
last  I've  heard  of  her." 

For  some  moments  Antonio  St.  Marc  gazed  upon  his  servants 
in  silence. 

"  Haven't  any  of  the  rest  of  you  seen  anything  of  her  ?"  he 
asked. 
But  they  all  shook  their  heads. 

"  Nor  you  haven't  heard  from  her  ?  You  heard  no  movements 
in  the  night  ?" 

They  all  shook  their  heads  again. 

"Antonio  St.  Marc,"  said  Tudel,  at  this  juncture,  "since  these 
people  fail  us,  perhaps  you  might  tell  what  you  know  about  it." 
This  was  spoken  in  a  half  threatening  tone,  and  before  St. 
Marc  answered,  he  directed  the  servants  to  withdraw.  As  soon 
as  they  were  gone  he  turned  to  Tudel,  and  in  a  low,  decided  tone 
he  said  : 

"  Senor,  you  seem  to  hint  that  I  have  had  some  hand  in  getting 
Irene  away  from  here." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  you  hit  the  mark  most  wondrous  well,"  re- 
turned the  pirate,  deridingly. 

"  I  should  think  I  might  hit  that  part  of  it,  since  you  have  giv- 
en me  so  good  directions  which  way  to  look.  But  let  this  at  once 
be  settled.  I  know  nothing  of  the  girl's  whereabouts,  and  as  true 
as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  I  am  as  much  surprised  to  find  her 
gone  as  you  can  be." 

Tudel  looked  his  host  in  the  face  for  some  moments,  and  the 
expression  which  rested  there  plainly  told  what  his  feelings  were. 

"  St.  Marc,"  he  said,  at  length,  with  a  positive  shake  of  the 

head,  "  you  made  not  the  least  inquiry  for  Irene  this  morning." 

"  I  did  not,  for  I  went  out  as  soon  as  I  had  eaten  my  breakfast." 

"  But  you  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.     Until 

this  morning,  as  I  can  prove   by  your  servants,  you  have  never 

gone  out  without  first  inquiring  for  Irene.  You  saw  her  last  night  V 

"  Yes— I  did." 

"Aha — you  change  color,  Antonio  St.  Marc.     You  change 

color  !  Now  what  occurred  at  your  meeting  with  her  last  evening  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  than  usual,"  returned  St.  Marc,  overcoming, 

with  a  powerful  effort,  the  emotion  which  had  manifested  itself 

upon  his  face. 

He  could  not  forget  the  visit  he  had  made  to  Irene,  and  for  the 
instant  the  fear  came  to  him  that  she  might  have  told  some  one 
of  the  servants  what  he  had  proposed  to  her  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
remembered  that  none  of  them  had  seen  her  since  that  time,  ho 
banished  his  fear,  though  not,  as  we  have  seen,  until  Tudel  had 
detected  therefrom  that  there  was  something  out  of  the  way. 

"  But,"  continued  the  host,  "  I  did  go  with  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring myself  that  she  should  not  escape." 

"  By  my  soul,  St.  Marc,  I  believe  you  are  lying  to  me." 
"  Ha !  Be  careful,  Jilok  Tudel.  I  am  not  to  be  insulted  in 
my  own  house,"  said  the  host,  for  the  first  time  showing  his  anger. 
"Bah  !  Do  you  think  to  bluff  me  off  in  that  way?"  retorted 
the  pirate,  warmly.  "  By  the  holy  host  and  all  the  saints,  you 
can't  smooth  this  thing  over  so.  You  have  planned  Irene's  escape. 
Stop  !  I  have  marked  your  manner  ever  since  I  came  back  from 
the  Yankees,  and  I  have  doubted  you.  Just  remember,  Antonio 
St.  Marc,  that  you  are  in  my  power.  Our  mutual  pledge,  made 
years  ago,  has  been  most  sacredly  kept  by  me.  Now  give  me  the 
girl — give  her  to  mo  !" 


"  I  s;iy,  I  kuow  no  more  where  she  is  than  you  do." 
"  Give  me  tho  girl !" 
"  Fool !     Will  you  not—" 
"  Hold,  St.  Marc.     I  know  you." 

"  So  do  I  know  you  ;  and  though  I  know  nothing  of  the  girl, 
yet,  for  her  sake,  I  am  almost  glad  she  is  gone." 

"  You  are,  are  you  ?"  hissed  Tudel,  starting  from  his  seat  with 
his  hands  clenched. 
"  I  am." 

"  Then,  by  Heaven,  you've  played  me  false  !    You  have,  you 
lying  traitor !" 

"  Jilok  Tudel,  leave  my  house !  Leave  it  before  I  strike  you  !" 
The  pirate's  eyes  flashed  fire.  Naturally  reckless  and  impet- 
uous, this  provocation  startled  the  last  lingering  passion  into  ac- 
tion ;  the  loss  of  Irene  had  irritated  him  enough  to  make  him 
angry  ;  and  now,  believing  as  he  did  that  the  man  before  him  had 
used  some  effort  to  get  the  girl  away,  he  could  contain  himself  no 
longer.  And  he  was  not  very  far  out  of  the  way  in  most  of  his 
suspicions.  St.  Marc  had  hoped  that  Tudel  might  never  get  the 
maiden's  hand,  and  he  had  shown  his  feelings  so  plainly,  that  a 
man  with  less  wit  than  the  pirate  possessed  might  have  read  them. 
A  few  moments  Tudel  gazed  his  companion  steadily  in  the  face. 
He  was  very  pale,  and  his  lip  quivered  with  passion. 

"  Antonio  St.  Marc,"  ho   said,  in  a  low,  hoarse  whisper,  "  now 
mark   me — since  I   have   been  in   the   city   this   last  time,  you 
have  shown  plainly  that  you  hoped  I  should  not  gain  possr 
of  Irene's  hand ;  you  were  sorry  that  the  Yankees  did  not  keep 
and  hang  me ;  you  cannot  deny  this." 
"  I  shall  not  deny  it,"  interposed  St.  Marc. 
"  And,"  resumed  Tudel,  seeming  not  to  have  noticed  tho  re- 
mark, "  last  night  you  went  in  to  see  her,  and  this  morning  yon 
arose  and  ate  your  breakfast,  and  went  out  without  inquiring  for 
her  as  you  had  always  done  before.     And  yon  had  a  good  reas- 
on for  so  doing.     You  knew  she  was  gone,  and  you  meant  not 
that  pursuit  should  be  instituted  too  soon.     Now,  senor — where 
is  she  ?" 

St.  Marc's  only  reply  was  an  oath  of  defiance 
"  That's  your  game,  eh  ?"  uttered  Tudel,   advancing  a  step. 
"  Miserable  traitor,  try  that  and  see — " 

The  concluding  part  of  the  sentence  was  swallowed  up  in  a 
fierce  gasp  of  rage.  St.  Marc  raised  his  arm,  but  he  could  not 
defend  his  face  from  the  blow.  The  pirate's  clenched  fist  came 
down  upon  his  temple  and  felled  him  to  the  floor. 

"  There,  St.  Marc — that's  but  a  beginning  of  what  you'll  get  if 
you  don't  bring  Irene  back  !" 

And  with  these  words  Jilok  Tudel  strode  from  the  apartment. 
It  was  some  moments  after  the  pirate  had  gone  before  St.  Marc 
arose  to  his  feet — and  then  his  first  impulse  was  to  rush  after  the 
man  who  had  struck  him ;  but  he  checked  himself,  and  paced  up 
and  down  tho  apartment.  His  head  felt  dizzy,  and  a  dull  pain 
followed  a  full  return  of  consciousness.  He  had  just  concluded 
to  go  to  his  chamber  and  lie  down  for  awhile,  when  one  of  his 
servants  announced  that  a  man  wished  to  see  him,  at  the  same 
time  handing  him  a  card. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  tho  host,  after  he  had  held  the  card  np 
towards  the  window,  and  looked  at  it,  "  show  him  in,  and  bring 
lights  with  you." 

It  was  nearly  dark  now,  and  St.  Marc  drew  tho  curtains 
before  the  servant  came  back.  He  had  just  returned  to  his  seat 
when  the  door  was  opened.  The  new  comer  was  a  gaudily 
dressed  man,  in  the  middle  age  of  life,  and  bore  himself  with 
easy  grace. 

"  Ah,  St.  Marc — found  you  at  home,  eh  ?" 
"  Ay,  my  dear  San  Benito  ;  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  too." 
"  Thank  you.     I  was  down  this  way,  and  I  thought  I'd  just 
drop  in.     I've  got  a  proposition  for  you." 

San  Benito  cast  his  eyes  furtively  about  him  as  he  spoke,  and 
his  every  look  showed  that  he  had  something  of  importance  to 
communicate. 

"  I'm  open  to  a  proposition  from  you,  San  Ben.,  at  any  time  ; 
so  out  with  it." 

"  But  this  must  be  as  secret  as  the  grave,"  returned  tho  visitor, 
gazing  around  again  as  before. 

"  You  may  trust  me,  I  think,"  said  St.  Marc,  curiously. 
"  0,  I  know  I  may ;  only  I  wanted  it  understood." 
Here  the  man  hesitated  for  some  moments,  and  he  had  joit 
made  his  lips  up  for  a  speech,  when  he  discovered  the  livid  ap- 
pearance of  his  host's  right   temple,  and  he  asked  what  had 
caused  it. 

"  0 — nothing — nothing  but  a  mere  accident.  But  I'll  explain 
it  after  you  have  stated  your  case.    Come,  go  on." 

"  Well,  St.  Marc— in  the  first  place,  I  think  you  have  no  very 
great  love  for  Jilok  Tudel." 

The  host  started,  and  his  hands  were  involuntarily  clenched. 
"  Go  on,"  he  uttered.  "  I'll  tell  you  about  that  villain  anon." 
"  Well,"  resumed  San  Benito,  rather  nervously,  "  I  must  speak 
plainly ;  and  so  I'll  come  to  the  point  at  once.  I  have  seen  Donna  j 
Irene,  and  I  love  her.  I  have  gone  crazy  with  the  very  thoughts 
of  her.  Give  me  the  promise  of  her  hand,  and  I'll  put  Tudel  ou' 
of  your  way.  Mind  you — I  am  serious  in  this.  I'll  have  bin 
under  the  lap  of  his  mother  earth  before  another  sun  can  rise  an< 
sot,  if  you'll  but  give  me  the  occasion." 

Antonio  St.  Marc  started  to  his  feet ;  twice  he  attempted  t> 
speak,  but  both  times  he  stopped  and  thought.  At  length,  how 
ever,  he  said : 

"  San  Benito,  you  asked  me  what  made  that  mark  upon  m 
temple.  It  was  Jilok  Tudel  did  it!  Irene  has  fled,  and  he  charge 
me  with  aiding  her  off.  He  struck  me  when  I  was  unpreparec 
and  then  left.  Where  Irene  has  gone,  I  know  not,  but  she  ms 
be  found.    I  shall  have  a  shot  at  Tudel— stand  as  my  second ; 
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I  shoot  him,  come  to  me  again,  and  we  will  talk  of  this.  Will 
you  take  a  note  to  him  ?" 

"  A  challenge 

"  Yes." 

"  With  pleasure." 

St.  Mare  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  the  challenge — brief, 
pointed  and  fiery — and  having  sealed  it  he  gave  it  to  San  Benito, 
who  promised  to  deliver  it  that  very  evening. 

"Wait,  wait,"  said  the  host,  as  his  visitor  attempted  to  speak 
of  Irene  again.  "  Let  this  affair  come  off  first.  I  am  not  apt  to 
miss  my  mark  I" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    DUEL,    AND    ITS   STRANGE   ACCOMPANIMENT. 

It  was  early  morning,  and  Antonio  St.  Marc  sat  alono  in  his 
large  private  room.      He  had  been  examining  tho  old  Spanish 
paintings  that  adorned  the  walls,  and  he  had  spent  some  time  at 
the  window  gazing  around  upon  the  luxurious  exotics  that  flour- 
ished in  his  small  garden.     This  latter  had  been  his  last  occupa- 
tion, and  as  ho  turned  away,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
fair  gardener  who  had  trained  those  vines  and  flowers.     She  was 
iow,  and  he  knew  not  whither.     He  sunk  into  a  seat,  and 
with  his  head  bowed  he  pondered   upon  the  incidents  of  his  last 
interview  with  Irene,     lie  was  far  from  being  a  happy  man  ;  and 
tere  was  no  contriteness  in  his  soul.     There  was  disappoint- 
ment there,  and  much  anger.     Thus  he  6at  when  the  door  of  his 
apartment  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Jilok  Tudel  entered. 
ire  started  up  and  faced  him.    Both  the  men  were  pale,  and 
•ood  for  a  few  moments  like  fixed  statues.     Tudel  was  the 
■  speak.     He  drew  a  note  from  his  pocket,  and  showing  it 
host,  he  said  :    "  Did  you  write  that,  senor?" 

"I  did,"  returned  St.  Marc,  without  moving  a  muscle,  save 
such  as  were  necessary  to  the  formation  of  speech. 

"And  you  sent  it  '." 

"  I  did." 

"And  you  mean  to  fight  me  •" 

"  If  you  dare." 

"Dare  f  Dare  to  stand  before  you  T  You — Antonio  St.  Marc  ! 
I  only  wondered  if  you  were  not  out  of  your  senses  when  you 
wrote  it.      I  doubted  your  courage  to  face  me  in  such  a  work." 

ly  you  hoped  I  would  not  meet  you,  and  I  shall  believe  you." 

"  Ah — you  can  use  your  tongue.  But  wo  are  to  have  no  more 
of  that.  Come,  senor.  If  you  are  ready,  let  us  be  on  our  way, 
for  I  have  business  to  attend  to,  and  should  like  to  get  through 
with  this  affair  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  I  am  at  your  service  immediately.  We  will  meet  on  the 
marsh  at  the  angle  of  the  great  road.  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as 
you." 

"  San  Benito  is  below,"  said  Tudel,  and  with  these  words  he 
turned  away. 

As  soon  as  the  pirate  was  gone  San  Benito  came  up,  and  St. 
Marc  ordered  two  horses  to  be  brought  to  the  court. 

"  I  have  engaged  a  surgeon,"  said  the  second. 

"  That  is  proper,"  returned  St.  Marc. 

"  I  thought  so,"  resumed  San  Benito.  "  You  are  both  good 
shots,  and  it  will  hardly  happen  that  both,  if  either,  can  escape 
untouched." 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  the  host,  thoughtfully ;  and  as  he 
thus  spoke  he  bowed  his  head  and  leaned  his  brow  upon  his  hand. 

"  Senor,"  spoke  the  second,  after  a  few  moments  of  silence, 
"  have  you  not  some  directions  you  would  like  to  leave  ?" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  uttered  St.  Marc,  starting  up,  "that  is  just 
what  I  have  been  thinking  of.  I  cannot  hide  from  myself  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  Tudel  is  a  good  shot.  Ho  may  get  his  first  fire.  If 
he  does — but  never  mind.  There  is  one  thing  of  which  I  would 
write.  I  may  detain  Tudel  longer  than  I  promised;  but  I  must 
write  it  now.  Sit  you  down  here,  and  I  will  write  all  I  have  to 
write  as  quickly  as  possible." 

St.  Marc  opened  a  small  escritoire  and  sat  down  before  it ;   and 

having  rung  for  a  servant,  and  ordered  a  lighted  candle,  he  drew 

out  a  sheet  of  paper  and  commenced  to  write.     He  wrote  very 

rapidly,  but  he  was  longer  at  it  than  he  anticipated.     However,  it 

was  finished  at  length,  and  having  reviewed  it  he  folded  it  carc- 

:  fully,  and  then  sealed  it  with  wax.     Then  he  superscribed  it  as 

rs  :  "  Fok  Martin  San  Benito — if  I  fall."  He  then  placed 

it  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  velvet  doublet,  and  turning  to  his 

|  companion,  he  said  : 

"  If  I  fall — if  I  die — you  will  take  this  packet  from  my  bosom. 
But  bo  sure  that  I  am  dead  before  you  open  it.  Will  you  be  faith- 
ful in  this!" 

"  I  will,"  returned  San  Benito.     "But,"  he  added,  anxiously, 
"  suppose  you  fall,  and  in  time  to  come  I  should  fall  in  with 
!  Irene—" 

"  I  have  written  all  there,"  St.  Marc  returned.  "  It  is  all  con- 
cerning Irene.  And  now  let  us  go ;  we  have  no  more  time  to 
spare.  Tudel  is  on  the  ground  even  now,  waiting  for  us,  and  I 
promised  to  be  there  as  soon  as  he." 

St.  Marc  went  to  his  cabinet  and  took  out  a  richly  ornamented 
case  in  which  he  kept  his  pistols,  and  having  secured  these  he 
went  down  to  tho  court  where  tho  horses  were  in  waiting,  and 
where  they  found  the  surgeon  ready  to  accompany  them.  St. 
Marc's  horses  were  fleet  ones,  and  they  were  not  many  minutes  in 
reaching  the  ground,  which  was  only  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
tho  city. 

"How  now,  senor?"  cried  Tudel,  in  a  half  mocking  tone, 
"  were  you  doubtful  about  coming  V 

"  Never  mind  about  that,"  was  St.  Marc's  reply. 

"  He  had  business  to  keep  him,  senor,"  interposed  San  Benito. 

"  Aha — been  preparing  for  his  death,  eh  ?" 


These  words  grated  harshly  upon  Antonio's  cars,  but  he  made 
no  reply.  At  this  moment  two  priests  were  seen  approaching  the 
spot — they  were  coming  towards  the  city. 

"  Shall  we  wait  until  they  have  passed  ?"  asked  San  Benito. 

"  No,"  returned  Miguel,  who  had  come  out  with  Tudel,  "  let 
them  come,  for  then:  may  be  some  shriving  to  do.  Their  coming 
is  most  opportune." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  priests  came  up.  Their  features  were  dark 
from  apparent  exposure.  One  of  them  seemed  quito  young, 
though  not  younger  than  many  others  who  have  friends  of  in- 
fluence in  the  church. 

"  How  now,  my  children  «"  spoko  the  elder  of  the  priests,  gaz- 
ing around  upon  the  party. 

"  We  arc  about  to  settle  a  difficulty,  good  father,"  returned  St. 
Marc,  "  and  in  case  cither  of  us  fall,  yon  may  give  us  consolation." 

"Perhaps,  if  I  did  my  duty,"  answered  the  priest,  "  I  should 
try  to  stop  this  work,  for  thero  is  a  better  and  more  noble  method 
of  settling — " 

"  Peace,  good  father,"  interrupted  Tudel.  "  We  must  fight ; 
and  you  can  stop  if  you  please,  but  you  must  not  interfere." 

Then  turning  to  San  Bonito,  ho  added  : 

"  Come,  senor — we  wait  your  motions." 

St.  Marc  opened  his  case  and  took  out  his  pistols,  and  asked 
his  antagonist  if  he  would  like  one  of  them.  But  Tudel  had  his 
own  weapons,  and  he  chose  to  use  them  ;  so  the  other  care- 
fully loaded  his  pistol,  and  then  announced  that  he  was  ready. 
The  seconds  proposed  that  lots  should  bo  drawn  for  the  fire,  and 
that  the  distance  should  be  fifteen  paces.  These  propositions  were 
agreed  to  ;  so  two  blades  of  coarse  grass  were  obtained,  one  long- 
er than  tho  other,  and  the  lower  ends  hidden  in  the  surgeon's 
poeket-book — the  one  who  drew  tho  longest  piece  was  to  fire  first. 
St.  Marc  had  the  first  draw — and  he  drew  the  shortest  piece. 

"  Will  you  continue?"  asked  Tudel. 

"  Take  your  place  I"  thundered  the  other,  made  mad  by  the 
taunt  thus  thrown  out. 

Jilok  Tudel  took  his  stand  without  further  remark,  and  his  an- 
tagonist boldly  faced  him,  with  his  arms  by  his  side. 

"  Aro  you  ready  ?"  asked  Miguel. 

"lam." 

"  So  am  I." 

"  Then— ready !     One— two — three  '." 

Tudel  fired — but  St.  Marc  moved  not.  Thero  was  a  percepti- 
ble tremor  of  frame  for  a  single  instant,  and  a  twitching  of  the 
nether  lip ;  but  that  was  all. 

"  Arc  you  hit  V  asked  Benito,  hurrying  to  his  side. 

"  Never  mind.     Count — quick  !" 

"One — two — three!" 

As  the  last  word  sounded  upon  the  air  St.  Marc  fired.  Tudel 
uttered  a  quick,  low  groan,  and  instinctively  placed  his  hands  to 
his  left  breast. 

"  You  are  hit !"  Miguel  cried,  springing  towards  him. 

"Back !  back !"  the  pirate  cried,  furiously.  "  Give  mo  the  other 
pistol !     Stand,  St.  Marc  !     I  have  one  more  shot !" 

He  caught  the  second  pistol  as  ho  spoke,  and  without  a  word 
St.  Marc  took  his  place. 

"  Quick — quick  !  count !" 

"One— two— " 

But  ere  the  other  word  could  be  spoken  the  pirate's  right  arm 
sunk,  and  the  pistol  exploded,  sending  the  ball  into  the  ground 
close  by  his  feet.  His  second  sprang  to  his  side,  and  almost  at 
tho  same  instant  Antonio  St.  Marc  staggered  back  and  would 
have  fallen,  had  not  the  younger  of  the  two  priests  caught  him  and 
eased  him  back  upon  the  greensward. 

"Here,"  murmured  St.  Marc,  placing  his  hand  npon  his  right 
breast.     "  It  struck  me  here." 

The  young  priest  tore  open  the  doublet,  and  as  he  did  so  a 
sealed  packet  fell  out.  His  eye  caught  tho  superscription,  and 
picking  it  up  he  placed  it  in  his  own  bosom.  In  a  moment  more 
San  Benito  came  up.  Jilok  Tudel  had  also  been  laid  upon  the 
grass,  and  the  elder  priest  had  been  called  to  his  side. 

"  Are  you  fatally  wounded,  my  son  ?"  the  holy  man  asked,  at 
the  same  time  taking  the  pirate's  hand. 

Tudel  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  into  the  face  of  the  man  who 
knelt  by  his  side.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  speaking,  but  sud- 
denly a  strange  light  shot  across  his  pallid  features.  With  a  spas- 
modic movement  he  caught  the  priest  by  the  neck,  and  started  up 
to  a  sitting  posture. 

"  Ha !"  he  gasped.  "  By  the  saints,  thou  Yankee  dog,  I  know 
thee  !  Hi !  Here  is  Clarence  Howard ! — the  Yankee  captain  I 
Seize  him  !" 

In  a  moment  Clarence  was  upon  his  feet,  and  a  pistol  was 
drawn  from  his  bosom ;  but  Miguel  was  too  quick  for  him.  The 
latter  had  heard  all  about  the  young  captain's  exploits,  and  with 
a  quick  movement  he  knocked  the  pistol  from  his  grasp,  and  then 
seized  and  held  him  until  the  surgeon  came  up.  Clarence — for 
he  it  was — was  thus  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  and  ere  he  could 
shake  off  the  surgeon's  grip  Miguel  dealt  him  a  blow  upon  the 
head  that  felled  him  to  the  ground. 

"  The  other  one  !  the  other  one !"  cried  Tudel.  "  He  belongs  to 
the  6ame — " 

Though  he  could  speak  no  more,  yet  he  had  spoken  enough. 
San  Benito  caught  the  boy  Peter  and  held  him  fast,  and  as  soon 
as  Clarence  was  bound  they  came  and  secured  the  youngster.  All 
present  had  heard  much  of  the  Texan  Cruiser,  and  they  knew 
him  only  as  the  bitter  enemy  of  their  country,  and  henco  they  felt 
it  a  patriotic  duty  to  secure  him. 

After  this  the  surgeon  went  to  examine  Tudel's  wound.  Ho 
found  that  the  ball  had  entered  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  breast ; 
there  was  a  dark,  livid  spot  where  the  ball  struck,  and  a  single 
drop  of  blood  had  oozed  out. 


"  He  doesn't  bleed,"  said  Miguel,  hopefully. 
"  Not  externally,"  said  the  surgeon,  shaking  his  head ;  "  but  ho 
must  bleed  within.     Tudel — Tudel — do  you  know  mo?" 

The  wounded  man  opened  his  eyes  and  groaned,  but  he  could 
not  speak. 

"  Can  he  live?"  asked  Miguel. 
"  I  fear  not,"  was  the  surgeon's  reply. 

This  seemed  to  arouse  the  pirate's   powers  once  more.     He 
started  up,  and  with  an  expiring  effort  he  gasped  : 
"  St.  Marc — he — is  wounded  1     Can — live  ?" 
"  I  don't  know.     You  wounded  him  badly." 
"Where?" 
"  In  the  breast." 

Tho  pirate  muttered  something,  but  it  could  not  bo  understood, 
and  on  the  next  moment  he  sunk  back  upon  the  grass. 

"  He  may  live  till  night,"  said  the  surgeon,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  San  Benito ;  "  but  I  think  not  longer  than  that." 

In  the  meantime  St.  Marc  had  been  raised  up,  and  his  wound 
examined.  It  bled  freely,  and  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  could  leave 
Tudel  he  came  to  the  other.  He  introduced  his  probe,  and  found 
the  ball  lodged  against  one  of  the  ribs  near  the  side.  It  was  an 
easy  job  to  extract  it,  and  the  operator  was  sure  no  vital  part  was 
touched.  By  the  time  the  ball  was  extracted  and  tho  wound 
dressed,  some  twenty  people  had  gathered  about  the  spot,  and 
among  them  were  three  oflicers  from  the  city. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?"  cried  one  of  the  latter,  as  ho  came 
upon  the  spot. 

"  See,"  answered  Martin  San  Benito,  who  knew  that  if  they 
chose,  the  officers  might  bring  them  to  punishment  for  the  part 
they  had  played  in  the  tragedy  just  concluded ;  "  look  ye  at  these 
two  priests — they  are  Yankee  privateers  in  disguise." 

"  Ha !"  uttered  the  officer,  starting  as  though  he  had  received 
an  electric  shock. 

"  Yes,  senor,"  resumed  San  Benito,  "  one  of  them  is  Captain 
Howard,  of  the  Lone  Star  1" 
"  No,  no— it  cannot  be !" 

"  By  my  hopes  of  salvation,"  uttered  St.  Marc,  raising  himself 
upon  his  elbow,   "  it  is  !  it  is  1" 
"It  is  who ?"  asked  the  officer. 
"  Clarence  Howard,"  returned  St.  Marc,  faintly. 
"How  is  it?    Who  are  you?"  asked  tho  officer,  approaching 
Clarence. 

The  young  man  had  at  first  thought  of  denying  the  fact,  but 
he  knew  that  it  would  be  of  no  use,  for  many  in  the  city  would 
recognize  him,  so  he  frankly  said  : 

"  I  am  Clarence  Howard,  senor ;  and  was  once  commander  of 
the  Lone  Star." 

"  Aha — and  now  you  are  come  as  a  spy  I" 
"  No,  senor.     Never  such  a  thought  entered  my  mind.     I  came 
on  business  of  my  own,  entirely." 
"  We  shall  see  about  that." 
"  Let  me  speak  one  moment  with  St.  Marc." 
Before  the  officer  could  make  any  reply  the  youth  had  darted  to 
the  wounded  man's  side,  in  spite  of  his  bonds,  and  kneeled  down. 
"  Where  is  Irene  ?"  he  asked,  hurriedly  and  anxiously. 
"  She  has  fled,  I  know  not  whither,"  St.  Marc  returned.     "All 
this  duel  is  on  her  account.     She  fled  from  Jilok  Tudel,  and  he 
accused  me  of  getting  her  away.     But  I  know  nothing  of  her — 
she  has  gone." 

At  this  juncture  those  whom  tho  surgeon  had  procured  to 
carry  the  wounded  men  back  to  the  city  came  forward,  and 
the  two  Americans  were  taken  by  the  officers.  That  night 
Antonio  St.  Marc  lay  racked  upon  a  bed  of  pain,  just  at  the  same 
moment  when  Jilok  Tudel  was  breathing  his  last.  The  pirate 
had  only  prayed  for  one  thing — he  had  begged  of  God  that  he 
might  hear  of  Antonio  St.  Marc's  death  before  he  died ;  but  the 
boon  was  not  granted.  He  received  the  messenger  whom  he  had 
last  sent,  and  the  message  was  : 
"  St.  Marc  still  lives  I" 
In  five  minutes  more  Jilok  Tudel  was  dead  ! 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

IN    PRISON,    AND   ON   THE    ROAD. 

"Dear  Peter,"  said  Clarence,  as  they  entered  the  strong 
city  in  charge  of  a  squad  of  soldiers  who  had  come  out,  "  let  your 
heart  be  strong.  If  we  are  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  fear,  for  just  as  sure  as  fate  our  country's  arms 
will  conquer  here,  and  then  we  shall  be  released  ;  and  we  may  be 
exchanged  before  that  time,  for  I  can  surely  get  some  word  to 
our  army. 

"  Think  not  of  me,"  returned  the  boy.  "  I  fear  nothing  for 
myself." 

Clarence  would  have  spoken  further,  but  the  officer  interfered, 
and  separated  them.  Ere  long  afterwards  they  were  led  into  tho 
presence  of  General  Landero,  who  held  command  in  the  city. 
He  was  a  dark,  stem-looking  man,  and  his  first  expressions  were 
by  no  means  calculated  to  inspire  the  prisoners  with  hope. 

"  You  are  spies,  eh  ?"  he  uttered,  after  having  scowled  upon 
them  for  some  moments  in  silence. 

"  Excellency,"  spoke  Clarence,  in  reply,  assuming  a  calm, 
frank  tone ;  "  I  am  well  acquainted  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  have,  with- 
in this  month  past,  taken  several  prisoners  direct  from  here. 
From  this  you  might  perceive  that  for  no  purpose  of  a  -,]  ;>  could 
I  have  come." 

"  But  wherefore  do  I  find  you  here  in  disguise  ?"  asked  the 
general. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  senor.  Some  years  ago  I  saved  one  of  your 
most  wealthy  citizens  from  the  hands  of  a  pirate — I  allude  to  An- 
onio  St.  Marc.    His  daughter  was  with  him.     I  s$w  her,  and 
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loved  her.  I  spent  some  time  beneath  her  roof  and  loved  her 
more.  But  circumstances  called  me  away.  A  short  time  since, 
an  old  woman,  called  Calypso,  and  sometimes  '  the  Wanderer,' 
came  to  me  and  informed  me  that  Donna  Irene  St.  Marc  wished 
to  see  me.  Her  father  was  about  to  force  her  into  a  marriage 
with  Jilok  Tudel,  a  bold,  bad  man,  of  whom  your  excellency 
must  have  heard." 

The  commandant  nodded  his  head,  and  Clarence  went  on  : 

"  Only  a  few  days  after  that  I  captured  Jilok  Tudel  and  his 
vessel ;  and  he  informed  me  that  he  wished  his  liberty  so  that  he 
might  return  and  claim  his  wife.  I  took  him  to  Galveston,  and 
he  made  his  escape.  Of  course  I  knew  he  would  return  here  at 
once,  and  I  determined  to  follow  him.  I  only  hoped  to  rescue  the 
being  whom  I  loved  better  than  life  itself.  I  obtained  leave — left 
a  competent  man  in  my  place,  and  then  set  out  with  this  boy  as 
my  only  companion." 

"  But  how  happened  you  to  shoot  two  of  our  best  men  1"  asked 
the  general,  sternly. 

"  Me  1"  uttered  Clarence,  in  surprise. 

"  Do  you  make  strange  of  it  ?  Did  yon  not  shoot  Tudel  and 
St.  Marc?" 

"  Your  excellency  has  been  misinformed.  When  I  reached  the 
ground  this  morning,  I  found  Tudel  and  St.  Marc  just  preparing 
to  fight  a  duel." 

"  And  did  the  duel  take  place  !" 

"  It  did,  scnor." 

Landero  turned  to  the  officer  who  had  brought  the  prisoners  in. 
"  Did  yon  not  say  these  prisoners  had  shot  those  men  down  V 

"Ay,  excellency,  for  so  I  thought  it  was,"  returned  the  officer. 
"  When  I  reached  the  spot,  these  prisoners  were  bound,  and  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  there  had  been  some  difficulty  in 
apprehending  them." 

"  Whom  did  you  find  there  ?" 

The  officer  named  those  whom  he  had  found  on  the  ground, 
and  the  general  ordered  that  the  surgeon  should  be  sent  for.  It 
was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  the  messenger  returned  with  the 
surgeon,  and  when  the  latter  came  he  related  all  the  circumstances 
just  as  they  had  transpired.  This  seemed  to  put  a  new  face  npon 
the  matter,  for  the  commandant's  features  relaxed  considerably, 
and  he  looked  more  kindly  upon  the  prisoners. 

"  Senor  capitan,"  ho  said,  addressing  Clarence,  "  you  have  done 
much  harm  to  our  interests,  and  your  vessel  has  long  been  known 
as  a  scourge  upon  our  coast ;  but  you  have  proved  yourself  a  brave 
man,  and  we  can  only  consider  you  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  We  are 
too  thankful  to  have  got  you  safe  within  our  power  to  feel  much 
ill  will  against  you,  for  we  would  much  rather  have  you  here  than 
to  have  you  cruising  about  the  Gulf  npon  our  coast." 

After  this  Clarence  and  Peter  were  led  away  to  the  prison,  and, 
much  to  their  own  joy,  they  were  both  pnt  in  one  cell.  Their 
money  was  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  required  to  give  up 
their  priestly  robes. 

"  And  now  we'll  take  those  shoes,"  said  the  jailor,  after  the 
prisoners  had  exchanged  the  rest  of  their  garbs. 

"But  why  need  you  take  these?"  asked  Clarence. 

"  Because  such  were  my  orders.  They're  priest's  shoes,  and 
you  mustn't  keep  them." 

"  Priest's  shoes  ?  No,  no,  good  senor — they  are  6ome  that  we 
have  worn  for  a  long  while.  They  are  easy  to  our  feet,  and  you 
will  surely  allow  us  to  keep  them." 

"  Don't  fear  on  that  account,"  persisted  the  jailor.  "  You  shall 
have  shoes  that  will  bo  as  easy  to  your  feet  as  these.  Come — I 
must  have  them." 

The  jailor  had  been  ordered  to  make  the  prisoners  change  their 
garbs  throughout,  and  he  was  determined  to  have  their  shoes.  As 
a  last  resort,  Clarence  asked  that  he  might  bo  allowed  to  wear 
them  until  his  feet  had  got  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  his  journey. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  stubborn  man.  "  Your  feet  can't  be  very 
sore,  for  you  have  ridden  a  good  part  of  the  way.  I  will  keep 
them  for  you,  so  that  you  can  have  them  when  you  come  out." 

At  length  Clarence  found  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  argue 
the  matter  any  longer,  and  he  gave  up  his  shoes.  Peter  was 
obliged  to  follow  his  example.  Thus  were  they  deprived  of  the 
means  they  had  adopted  for  cutting  their  way  from  prison.  They 
had  feared  that  other  garments  would  be  taken  from  them,  but 
they  had  hoped  they  would  bo  allowed  to  retain  their  shoes — so 
all  their  files  and  saws  had  been  secured  between  the  soles.  But 
they  were  gone  now,  and  all  hopes  of  escape  were  cut  off". 

Irene  and  Cassandra  had  renounced  their  priestly  disguises,  for 
they  were  worse  than  useless  in  the  daytime.  Their  fair  faces 
could  not  bo  changed  by  the  dark  robes,  and  the  first  glance, 
even  by  a  child,  at  those  two  countenances,  could  not  but  reveal 
the  female.  Xanpa  assured  them  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  his  neighbors,  and  they  soon  became  free  from  the  uneasiness 
which  at  first  troubled  them. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  residence  with  the  good  native,  just 
before  noon,  they  wore  startled  by  hearing  their  names  pronounced 
without  the  hut;  but  their  fear  was  60on  banished  when  they  saw 
tho  face  of  Gonzales  Rondo  at  the  door.  But  he  was  not  alone. 
He  was  followed  by  a  female — an  aged  woman,  bent  and  bowed 
with  age — whom  Irene  quickly  knew  as  Calypso  tho  Wanderer. 

"  You  see  I  have  brought  you  an  old  acquaintance,"  said  the 
good  priest,  after  he  had  saluted  the  maidens. 

"  And  one  whom  I  am  glad  to  see,"  returned  Irene,  extending 
her  hand  to  the  old  woman. 

"Are  ye  glad  to  see  me  ?"  asked  Calypso,  eagerly,  as  she  re- 
turned the  maiden's  grasp. 

"  Most  assuredly  I  am,"  Irene  replied,  warmly. 

"  But  why  ?  What  makes  you  glad  ?"  the  old  woman  pursued, 
gazing  admiringly  into  the  fair  girl's  face. 


"  Because  you  have  been  kind  to  me." 

"But  I  never  helped  you  any." 

"  You  have  helped  me,  perhaps,  when  you  knew  it  not,"  re- 
turned Irene.  "  You  have  spoken  cheering  words  to  roe  ;  and 
you,  more  than  all  others,  even  during  the  very  few  visits  you 
have  paid  me,  have  opened  my  thoughts  and  feelings  to  those 
nobler  aspirations  which  can  lift  the  soul  above  the  pangs  of  earth. 
Hence  I  love  thee." 

"Do  you?" 

"  As  God  knows  my  soul,  I  do." 

This  reply  was  fervent,  and  a  bright  tear  glistened  upon  the  old 
woman's  lids  as  she  heard  it. 

"  And  now,"  said  Irene,  after  these  things  had  passed,  "  what 
has  passed  in  the  city  *" 

She  spoke  eagerly  and  lowly.  Rondo  pondered  a  few  moments, 
and  then  commenced  to  relate  the  circumstances  as  they  had  oc- 
curred. He  told  her  of  the  dispute  that  had  occurred  between  her 
father  and  Jilok  Tudel,  and  of  its  results.  A  beam  of  relief 
passed  across  her  face  as  she  heard  of  Tudel's  death ;  but  her 
countenance  changed  when  she  learned  of  Clarence's  apprehen- 
sion and  imprisonment.     She  started  up  and  clasped  her  hands. 

"  O  I    Ho  came  for  my  sake !"  she  cried. 

"  He  did,"  returned  Calypso.  "  I  saw  him  in  Texas,  and  I 
told  him  all  you  wished  him  to  know,  and  he  promised  me  that 
he  would  come  here  and  assist  you  if  ho  could." 

"  And  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  generous  work,"  uttered 
Irene,  sadly.  "  0, 1  must  see  him.  Perhaps  we  can  help  him — 
perhaps  save  him  from  the  power  that  holds  him." 

"  No,  no,"  returned  the  priest,  decidedly.  "  You  could  do  no 
good.  He  is  a  prisoner  of  war  only,  and  will  not  suffer  more 
than  all  prisoners  must  suffer.  It  is  proper  that  your  sympathies 
should  be  excited,  but  you  must  be  governed  by  your  own  neces- 
sities now.     You  cannot  return  to  the  city." 

"  But  to  see  Clarence  once  more.   If  it  were  but  for  a  moment." 

"  He  shall  know  whore  you  are,  my  child  ;  and  he  shall  know, 
too,  how  joyfully  you  would  have  risked  jour  own  liberty  to 
see  him." 

"  And  yet,"  murmured  Irene,  sinking  back  in  her  seat,  "  I 
might  see  him.  He  has  sacrificed  much  to  see  me,  and  why 
should  I  now  take  only  self  into  consideration  when  he  is  to  be — " 

"  Stop,"  interrupted  Father  Rondo,  kindly.  "  You  look  upon 
this  question  in  a  wrong  light.  You  are  the  cause  of  the  noble 
youth's  visit  to  Vera  Cruz.  You  know  why  he  came,  and  how 
he  must  have  hoped  to  find  you.  Could  he  find  you  the  wife  ot 
another,  his  hopes  would  bo  crushed  and  his  joys  all  gone.  As 
sure  as  you  venture  into  the  city,  just  so  sure  will  you  be  appre- 
hended, for  your  father  has  had  every  sentinel  instructed  to  watch 
for  you." 

"  But  Tudel  is  dead,"  said  Irene,  persuasively. 

"  I  know  it ;  but  there  is  one  living  more  dangerous  than  he 
was.    Do  you  remember  Martin  San  Benito?" 

"  Yes.     He  gambles  with  my  father." 

"  You  are  right.  Now  mind  you — I  had  this  from  a  brother 
priest  who  visited  St.  Marc  when  ho  thought  himself  dying.  San 
Benito  has  received  a  pledge  that  he  shall  have  your  hand  if  yon 
are  found  ;  and  I  know  your  father  will  keep  this  pledge.  Now 
you  can  see  that  your  venturing  back  into  the  city  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  very  happiness  of  the  man  you  love.  When  peace 
is  concluded  between  the  two  nations,  Clarence  Howard  will  be 
released,  and  he  shall  know  where  to  find  you.  Now, what  say  you  1" 

After  a  few  moments  of  thought  Irene  replied  : 

"  You  are  right,  good  father.  I  will  do  as  you  say.  But  you 
will  see  Clarence  ?" 

"  I  will— and  I  will  tell  him  all." 

"  0 — you  may  think  me  weak  and  childish,  but  I  cannot  help 
my  feelings  in  this.  Why  I  love  Clarence  so  much,  I  cannot  tell. 
But  I  do  love  him — with  my  whole  soul — and  I  cannot  hide  it." 

"  There  is  no  need  that  you  should  hide  it,  my  child.  The  love 
is  a  noble  one,  and  I  know  its  object  is  worthy.  I  not  only  hope, 
but  I  believe  that  the  future  will  bring  you  together.  But  now 
listen  :  you  must  not  remain  here — your  father  may  soon  recover, 
and  then  he  will  institute  a  most  rigorous  search  for  you.  I  am 
aware  of  a  fact  that  perhaps  was  never  yet  in  your  knowledge. 
Not  only  has  he  much  self-interest  in  having  you  wed  with  San 
Benito,  but  he  fears  to  have  you  at  liberty." 

"  Fears  to  have  me  at  lil>erty  ?"  repeated  Irene,  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  priest.  "  He  fears  to  have  you  away  from 
his  control.  I  know  this,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason  why. 
He  thinks  you  are  in  the  city  at  present,  but  it  will  not  take  him 
long  to  discover  the  truth  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  after  he  gets 
out.  Calypso  is  going  to  tho  west,  and  you  can  go  with  her. 
Fear  not  to  place  yourself  wholly  under  her  care  and  guidance." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  have  no  fear  of  that,"  said  the  maiden.  "  I 
have  been  aware  that  I  could  not  remain  here  long,  and  I  know 
of  no  one  who  can  go  with  mo  whom  I  would  rather  trust." 

"  Bless  you,  Irene,"  uttered  the  old  woman,  fervently.  "  I  can 
guide  you  clear  of  all  danger,  and  conduct  you  to  a  home  where 
you  shall  be  safe.  It  must  be  far  from  here  ;  but  we  have  plenty 
of  time  for  the  journey." 

It  was  near  night  when  the  good  priest  started  to  return  to  the 
city.  He  blessed  his  friends,  and  having  urged  them  to  place 
their  highest  trust  in  God,  he  assured  them  that  they  might  de- 
pend upon  him  for  all  he  could  do.  Then  he  took  up  his  staff  and 
turned  his  steps  back  towards  the  city. 

On  the  following  morning  Irene  and  Cassandra  washed  their 
hands  and  faces  in  a  dark,  brownish  liquid  which  Xanpa  had  pre- 
pared from  some  roots,  and  then  assumed  the  garbs  of  the  com- 
mon mestizo  peasants.  After  this  they  mounted  the  horses  which 
they  had  bought  of  the  Indians,  and  bidding  farewell  to  Xanpa  and 
his  family,  the  trio  were  upon  the  great  road  leading  to  the  capital. 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

LIGHT    IN    THE    PRISON    HOUSE. 

Slowlt  and  drearily  dragged  the  days  away  to  Clarence  and 
his  boy  companion.  The  dungeon  in  which  they  were  confined 
was  in  the  stout  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  It  was  not  damp 
as  most  of  the  cells  were,  but  very  strong  and  dark,  there  being 
barely  sufficient  light  to  read  by  at  noonday.  It  was  about  • 
month  after  his  confinement  that  Clarence  was  informed  that  • 
priest  wished  to  see  him.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  day 
had  been  very  bright  and  clear. 

"What  does  he  want?"  the  prisoner  asked. 

"  It  is  one  of  our  good  priests  who  knows  of  your  heresy,  and 
who  would  save  your  soul,"  replied  the  jailor. 

Clarence  at  first  thought  of  refusing  to  see  him,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  doing  so  when  Peter  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"  No  priest  would  care  enough  for  our  souls  to  wish  to  save 
them.     Some  one  may  wish  to  see  you  for  something  better." 

Clarence  took  the  hint,  and  bade  tho  jailor  to  let  the  priest 
come  in.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  keeper  returned,  and  a 
Catholic  priest  followed  him  in.  The  former  simply  nodded  an 
introduction,  and  then  withdrew. 

"  Well,  my  son,"  commenced  Father  Rondo — it  was  Gonzales 
— "  how  docs  your  confinement  agree  with  yon  ?" 

"  As  well  as  the  same  would  agree  with  any  man  who  preferred 
his  liberty,"  answered  the  youth,  rather  shortly. 

"  But  I  suppose  you  find  some  consolation  in  your  loneliness." 

"  Yes,  senor,"  returned  Clarence.  "  I  am  consoled  by  the 
belief  that  the  arms  of  my  countrymen  will  ere  long  open  my 
prison  door." 

"But  have  yon  no  trust  in  One  higher  than  the  armies  of 
earth  ?"  asked  the  priest. 

"  Yes— I  have." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"  Perhaps  my  faith  in  God  is  as  strong  as  your  own,"  said  tbe 
youth,  rather  equivocally. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  son.  I  do  not  doubt  it  at  all,"  the  priest 
replied,  kindly. 

"  I  had  supposed  that  your  people  were  in  the  habit  of  looking 
npon  Protestants  as  no  better  than  infidels,"  said  Clarence. 

"  I  know  the  mass  of  them  do,"  resumed  the  other ;  "  but  I 
have  seen  just  enough  of  this  world  to  know  that  God  never  made 
a  creed.  He  has  made  laws,  and  every  honest,  intelligent  man  is 
happy  just  so  far  as  he  obeys  those  laws.  We  may  have  different 
methods  of  inculcating  the  great  lessons  of  religion,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  claim  infallibility  for  a  system  which  many  honest  peo- 
ple may  conscientiously  differ  from." 

"  You  talk  with  reason,  senor — more  reason  than  most  strong 
sectarians  are  willing  to  use." 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  the  visitor,  with  a  smile.  "  And  now," 
ho  resumed,  "  may  I  not  contribute  somewhat  towards  establish- 
ing a  stronger  hope  in  your  soul  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Clarence,  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head. 
"  I  am  pretty  firm  in  my  religious  faith,  and  my  Bible  gives  me 
all  tho  hope  I  can  ask  for." 

"  Ay — but  your  Bible  does  not  speak  of  everything  that  can 
influence  man.  Is  there  not  something  unmentioned  there  that 
occupies  your  thoughts  at  times  ?" 

"  Senor  1"  spoke  tho  youth,  starting  to  his  feet,  "you  may 
speak  plainly." 

"  I  will.    Would  you  like  to  hear  from  Irene  St.  Marc  1" 

"  More  than  from  any  other  living  soul  I"  answered  Clarence, 
quickly  and  eagerly. 

"  Well — I  have  a  message  from  her  to  yon.  I  have  had  it  in 
keeping  for  a  month,  and  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  see  yon.  I  saw  her  one  month  ago,  and  then  I  told  her  yon 
had  been  put  in  prison.  She  would  have  come  to  yon  then  if  I 
would  have  permitted.  No  consideration  of  self  could  deter  her; 
but  when  I  made  her  understand  that  yon  would  suffer  equally 
with  her  if  she  fell  into  her  father's  hands  again,  she  consented 
to  be  governed  by  my  advice.  Yon  have  seen  the  old  woman, 
Calypso  1" 

"  Yes,  senor,"  the  youth  replied,  anxiously. 

"  Well — the  maiden  went  away  with  her.  I  promised  that  I 
would  see  you,  and  tell  you  all.  Donna  Irene  loves  you  almost 
too  well.  At  all  events,  her  whole  undivided  heart  is  yours ;  and 
not  until  I  had  promised  her  that  I  would  see  you,  would  shs 
consent  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  this  city." 

"  O  I"  cried  Clarence,  clasping  his  hands,  and  raising  bis  eyes 
to  heaven,  "  God  bless  and  protect  her  I  But  have  you  heard 
from  her  since  ?" 

"  Yes — this  very  morning.  She  was  in  the  city  of  Mexico  a 
week  ago,  and  was  going  from  there  to  Valladolid." 

"  And  was  she  well  1" 

"  Yes— perfectly  so." 

"  God  be  praised  ?  O,  I  bless  yon,  good  senor,  for  this.  Hence- 
forth my  bondage  will  be  light  in  comparison  with  the  past  month. 
Of  course  I  shall  know  where  she  is  when  I  am  free  ?" 

"  Yes.  You  shall  see  me.  If  I  do  not  find  you,  yon  must 
seek  me.  But  I  may  see  you  now  occasionally.  If  you  will  help 
me  make  the  officers  of  the  prison  think  that  I  am  your  confessor 
I  can  gain  access  here  often." 

"  I  will.  O,  I'd  confess  a  thousand  sins  for  one  word  from 
Irene.    But  you  will  come  as  often  as  you  hear  from  her  ?" 

"  If  I  can,  of  course ;  for  I  only  hear  for  you.  She  sends  no 
word  for  me  alone,  save  the  warm  friendship  she  feels  for  all  who 
have  been  kind  to  her." 

Awhile  longer  they  communed  upon  the  subject  of  Irene  and 
her  father,  and  then  the  good  priest  took  his  leave. 
[to  be  contindbd.] 
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MODERN   EGYPTIAN   PLOUGHING. 

SKETCHES  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 

MonttRN  Egyptian  Ploughing. — Our  engraving  illustrates 
the  manner  of  ploughing  in  Egypt,  the  whole  plough  being  a  rude 
implement  of  wood  and  drawn   by  rebus,  a   peculiar   breed  of 
oxen.     Whether  the  r.ebu  breed  of  oxen  be,  as  some  contend,  de- 
rived from  a  distinct  origin  from  that  of  the  ordinary  ox,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  determine — suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  presents  marked 
peculiarities  which  clearly  characterize  it.     Narrow,  high  withers, 
surmounted  by  a  large,  fatty  hump,  an  arched  back  rising  at  the 
haunches  and  suddenly  falling  to  the 
tail,  slender   limbs,  a  large,  pendu- 
lous  dewlap   falling   in   folds,  long, 
pendant  ears,  and  a  peculiarly  wild 
expression  of  the  eye,  proclaim  the 
r.ebu   race — a  race   varying   in   size 
from  that  of  our   largest   cattle   to 
that  of  a  young  calf.     This  breed  is 
spread   over  India,    China   and   the 
Indian  islands ;  it  is  also  found  in 
Madagascar  and  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  interior  regions  and 
part  of  the  western  coast,  and   it  is 
used   for  the  ordinary    purposes   of 
draught  and  burden.     India  appeals 
to  be  its  parent  country,  and  we  may 
readily  believe  that  in  remote  ages, 
wlun  an  extensive  commerce  existed 
between  that  country  and  Egypt,  it 
was  introduced  into  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.     In  Upper  Egypt,  Abys- 
sinia and  Ethiopia   it  is  now  almost 
exclusively  prevalent ;  but  in  Lower 
Egypt,  as  we  learn  from  Burckhardt, 
the  zebu  or  humped  ox  is  unknown. 
It  is  the  zebu  ox  which  is  sculptured 
in   the  cave  temples  of  Ellora,  and 
the  seven  pagodas,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  at  Mahamalaipur  on 
the   Coromandcl   coast.      We   have 
thus  proofs  of  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  this  breed,  and  of  its  distinctness 
at  a  remote  era,  from  the  common 
ox,  and  that  its  peculiar  characters 
are  what  we  now  see.     The  plough 
WIS  anciently  a  very  simple  instru- 
ment, and,  as  our  engraving  shows, 
still  continues  so  in  the  East.     It  is 
rather  formed  for  turning  up  super- 
finally  a  light  soil,  than  for  making 
deep  furrows  in  heavy  lands.     It  ap- 
that  the  ploughman,  to  work  it 
effectively,  was  obliged  to  guide  it  with  great  care,  bending  over 
it,  and  loading  it  as  far  as  possible  with  his  own  weight,  otherwise 
the  share  would  only  glide  over  the  surface  without  making  a  fur- 
row, and  the  slightest  inattention  or  cessation  of  his  labor  would 
be  followed  by  the  dragging  out  of  the  share  from  the  earth,  or  by 
irregularity  in  the  depth  and  direction  of  the  furrow. — The  Mod- 
ern  Syrian  Cart,  shown  in  the  next  engraving  of  our  series, 
is  a  very  cumbrous  concern,  with  solid  wooden  wheels,  and  bear- 
ing pretty  heavily  upon  the  oxen  that  draw  it.     The  yoke  is  of 
formidable  dimensions,  and  were  not  the  cattle  very  hardy  and 


strong,  they  would  sink 
under  the  burden  placed 
on  them. — The  Glean- 
ers of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  our  third  en- 
graving, affords  a  lively 
picture  of  Italian  man- 
ners.    The  cart  carries 
two  men,  a  woman  and 
a  child.     It  is  drawn  by 
buffaloes,  and  on  one  of 
these  a  man  is  perched, 
while  a  peasant  is  stand- 
ing between  the  cattle, 
leaning    on    the  heavy 
yoke.      On   the    left  a 
group   of  male  and  fe- 
male reapers   is  advanc- 
ing.  On  the  right  of  the 
picture    a  bagpiper    is 
striking     up    a    merry 
dance,   capering  to  the 
air,    like     the     Roman 
peasant,  who  is  dancing 
beside  him.      Buffaloes 
are  used  in  every  part 
of  Italy,  but  particular- 
ly in  the  couth,  as  beasts 
of  burthen.     They  have  long  been  domesticated  in  India,  whore 
their  services  render  them  extremely  valuable,  and   have  thence 
spread  to  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain.     The  buffalo  differs 
materially  in  its  form  and  general  appearance  from  the  ox,  being 
a  heavier  and   more  clumsy  animal,  as  well  as  more  powerful. 
Though  lower  in  stature  than  the  bull,  it  is  more  massive  in  the 
body,  which  is  supported  on  short,  thick,  solid  limbs  ;  the  hide  is 
coarse  and  dense,  covered  rather  sparingly  with  black,  wiry  hair. 
The  head  is  large  and  carried  with  the   muzzle  projecting ;  the 


GLEANERS   OF   THE   PONTINE   MARSHES. 

forehead  is  convex,  the  muzzle  large ;  the  horns  are  compressed 
and  lie  back,  turning  up  laterally  and  often  attaining  a  large  size, 
but  the  direction  seldom  allows  the  points  to  be  used  for  goring  ; 
the  ears  are  large  and  pendulous ;  the  dewlap  is  small ;  the  eyes 
arc  wild,  savage  and  malicious  in  expression  ;  the  tail  is  long  and 
slender.  In  Italy  they  do  good  service  when  oxen  or  horses 
would  fail.  They  thrive  in  places  where  the  malaria  abounds. 
In  a  wild  state  they  range  the  provinces  of  the  Calabrias,  where 
most  of  the  plains  and  valleys  arc  partially  swamped  by  the  Lai- 
no,    the   Chratis,  the  Amato,  and  numerous  other    rivers    and 
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torrents  ;  they  are  almost  the  only  occupants  of  the  plains  of 
Picstum,  and  the  still  wilder  and  more  extensive  flats  of  Apulia. 
The  Pontine  marshes  offer  them  a  various  retreat,  and  in  the 
pestilential  Maremmo,  both  of  Rome  and  Tuscany,  scarcely  any 
other  animals,  except  wild  boars  are  ever  seen.     Domesticated, 
they  arc  faithful  servants  to  man.      In  some  of  the  marshy  plains 
of  Calabria  communication  would  be  almost  impracticable  were  it 
not  for  the  buffalo.     There  are  not  only  morasses,  swamps  and 
bogs  in  every  direction,  but  rivers  suddenly  swollen  to  torrents  in 
rainy  weather  and  unprovided  with 
bridges  of  any  sort,  frequently  occur. 
Hero  horses  and  oxen   are  useless, 
but  a  pair  of  good  buffaloes,  work- 
ing chest-deep  in  the  mud,  will,  slow- 
ly indeed,  but  surely,  drag  a  huge 
carro,  with  its  goods  and  passengers, 
safely  through  them.     On  the  great 
plain   of  Apulia,  the  buffalo  is  the 
ordinary  beast  of  draught,  and  at  the 
annual  fair  held  at  Fflggia  at  the  end 
M^^-;  of  May,  immense  droves  of  almost 

wild  buffaloes  are  brought  to  the 
town  for  sale.  Fearful  accidents  oc- 
casionally happen,  enraged  animals 
breaking  from  the  dense  mass  in 
spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  the  buffa- 
lari,  and  rushing  upon  some  object 
of  their  vengeance,  whom  they  strike 
down  and  trample  to  death.  The 
buffalo  as  well  as  the  bull  is  baited 
in  the  amphitheatres  of  Italy. — Our 
next  engraving  shows  an  encamp- 
ment of  nomadic  Tartars,  with  a 
group  of  Tartar  children  playing, 
with  a  bullock  cart  in  the  foreground. 
There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the 
construction  of  these  carts,  and  they 
are  not  very  unlike  to  our  Boston 
trucks.  In  the  distance  a  bullock  is 
seen  harnessed  into  one  of  these  ve- 
hicles, with  a  Tartar  riding  upon  his 
back. — Our  last  engraving  shows  a 
Bullock  Caravan  winding  its 
way  through  Moldavia.  In  these 
wild  regions  the  bullocks  are  indis- 
pensable. Wearily  and  slowly,  yet 
unfalteringly,  they  transport  agricul- 
tural products  heaped  up  in  tall  ve- 
hicles of  peculiar  construction,  bet- 
ter understood  from  our  pictorial 
delineation  than  from  a  written  de- 
scription. It  is  by  these  caravans  that  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Moldavia  are  carried  on.  One  of  these  long  trains,  winding  its 
way  over  a  steppe,  as  represented  in  our  engraving,  is  a  most  cu- 
rious spectacle.  The  rate  of  progress  is  very  slow  but  uniform. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  hurrying  the  bullocks.  They  will  take 
their  own  time.  "  Slow  but  sure,"  seems  to  be  the  motto  they 
have  adopted  to  guide  them  upon  their  long  and  weary  journeys. 
No  ordinary  obstacle  impedes  their  progress,  and  their  arrival  at 
a  given  point  at  a  given  time  may  be  relied  upon  with  the  utmost 
confidence  and  certainty. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
CARRIE'S   TOMB. 

BT    ALVIH    II08MEB. 

Like  the  fairest  rose  of  summer, 

Carrie  bloomed  and  Carrie  died ; 
0,  how  lone  the  world  without  her, 

For  she  was  my  joy  and  pride : 
Long  I  loved  her,  loved  her  dearly — 

Foon  she  was  my  own  to  be  j 
But  she's  sleeping,  sweetly  sleeping, 

'Neath  the  dark  magnolia  tree. 

Yonder  see  it  in  the  valley, 

See  its  branches  waving  gay, 
See  that  streamlet  dancing  by  it, 

Singing  sweetly  all  the  day : 
Sing  thou  on,  thou  ne'er  wilt  wake  her, 

Who  so  often  6ang  with  thee ; 
No,  she's  sleeping,  calmly  sleeping, 

'Neath  the  dark  magnolia  tree. 

What  is  home,  my  angel  Carrie, 

To  a  stricken  heart  like  mine  ? 
What  is  earth  with  all  its  treasures, 

When  compared  with  worth  of  thine? 
It  Is  nothing,  nothing,  nothing! 

All  is  nothing  now  to  me; 
0,  alas,  thou'rt  sleeping,  sleeping 

'Neath  the  dark  magnolia  tree. 

Carrie,  yes  my  gentle  Carrie, 

Dwells  among  the  angels  now  ; 
One  more  harp  is  heard  in  heaven, 

One  more  heart  is  wrecked  below. 
But  I'm  coming,  yes  I'm  coming, 

For  where  thou  art  I  would  be ; 
Soon,  yes,  soon  I  shall  be  sleeping 

'Neath  the  dark  magnolia  tree. 


«  —  ■»   > 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  INDIAN  CAPTIVE. 

BT   ANNE    T.    W1LUUR. 

St.  Louis  is  tho  centre  of  the  great  traffic  in  furs  of  the  United 
States.  The  Indians  carry  them  thither,  and  exchange  them  for 
various  articles,  especially  for  spirits,  of  which  they  are  very  fond, 
tobacco,  etc.  The  fur  being  really  the  source  of  their  wealth  in 
this  primitive  commerce,  the  Indians  have  organized  a  particular 
system  to  secure  it  to  themselves  against  the  pale  faces,  who  might 
also  hunt  animals,  and  consequently  provide  themselves  with  the 
merchandize  directly.  This  system  consists  in  pitilessly  murder- 
ing those  who  encroach  on  the  privileges  with  which  the  red-skins 
consider  themselves  alone  and  sovereignly  invested.  Whatever 
may  bo  the  risks  to  be  incurred  in  these  perilous  enterprises,  a 
large  number  of  bold  hunters  are  still  to  be  met  with  who  venture 
them. 

Such  was  the  case  with  two  friends,  Daniel  and  Davidson,  who 
for  a  week  had  located  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Kansas 
River,  one  of  the  numerous  streams  which  empty  into  the  Mis- 
souri, after  having  watered  the  whole  Indian  territory  west  of  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

One  morning  they  were  tranquilly  descending  the  river  in  a 
pirogue  to  examine  the  snares  which  they  had  laid  the  night  be- 
fore. The  embankments  of  the  river  in  the  spot  where  they  found 
themselves  were  high,  and  each  side  covered  with  tall  grass  and 
gigantic  trees,  might  conceal  an  army  of  Indians  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  human  eye  discovering  anything  behind  these  for- 
tresses of  verdure,  trunks  and  brushwood.  Even  the  practised  car 
of  the  hunters  was  necessary  to  distinguish,  among  the  various 
sounds  of  the  two  shores,  the  voices  of  men  or  of  animals. 

During  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  that  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  current  of  the  river,  they  had  heard  nothing  which  could 
make  them  uneasy,  and  had  approached  the  termination  of  their 
voyage  near  enough  to  conceive  the  hope  of  having  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  Indians,  when  Daniel,  suddenly  suspending  the 
motion  of  his  oars,  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  pirogue,  and  lis- 
tened attentively. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1"  asked  Davidson. 

"  There,"  said  Daniel,  pointing  to  one  of  the  most  dense  thick- 
ets situated  on  the  left  shore ;  "  I  heard  steps,  and  saw  the  grass 
agitated."  And  immediately  plying  the  oars,  he  pushed  the 
pirogue  into  the  stream. 

"  Come,"  said  Davidson ;  "  you  are  too  new  to  the  business  to 
be  sure  of  what  you  say.  I  will  wager  it  is  some  elk  who  wishes 
to  make  acquaintance  with  our  guns." 

As  he  said  this,  Davidson  picked  up  his  gun  which  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe. 

"  It  is  the  Indians,  I  tell  you  I"  replied  Daniel,  rowing  towards 
the  middle  of  the  river. 

At  the  same  instant,  frightful  yells  resounded  in  the  direction 
which  Daniel  had  indicated,  and  forty  Indians  sprang  from  the 
thickets,  with  bows  bent  and  arrows  aimed  at  our  two  hunters. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?"  exclaimed  Daniel,  pale  and  trembling. 
"  What  shall  we  do  !" 

"Approach  the  shore,"  replied  Davidson.  "If  we  attempt  to 
fly  they  will  fire  upon  us,  and  in  two  minutes  we  shall  have  as 
many  arrows  in  our  bodies  as  there  are  pins  in  the  cushion  of  a 
housekeeper." 

"  If  we  land  they  will  massacre  us,"  returned  Daniel,  "  and  be- 
tween these  two  kinds  of  death — " 

"  They  are  probably  Blackfeet,  returning  from  St.  Louis,"  re- 
plied Davidson.  "  I  speak  their  language ;  I  will  make  them 
hear  reason.    It  is  one  chance,  and  the  only  one  left  us." 


While  the  two  men  were  exchanging  these  few  words,  the  In- 
dians beckoned  to  them  to  land,  and  as,  notwithstanding  the  coun- 
sels of  Davidson,  Daniel  persisted  in  attempting  to  flee,  an  arrow 
whistled  past  his  ear  and  another  struck  him  on  the  shoulder. 
Daniel  uttered  a  cry  and  fell.  Davidson  then  seized  the  oars,  and 
directed  the  boat  towards  the  shore. 

The  Indians  immediately  seized  him,  and  tied  him  hand  and 
foot,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  friendliness  which  he 
lavished  upon  them.  As  for  the  unfortunate  Daniel,  whose  bleed- 
ing form  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  they  seized  him  and  threw 
him  into  the  river,  where  he  soon  found  death,  after  a  few  ineffec- 
tual efforts  to  roach  the  shore.  Davidson,  a  witness  of  this  act  of 
barbarity,  was  left  to  infer  the  fate  which  awaited  him. 

Meanwhile  it  had  not  escaped  him  that  the  Indians,  before  rid- 
ding themselves  of  Daniel,  in  a  manner  so  expeditious,  had  at- 
tentively examined  the  state  of  his  wound ;  he  therefore  thought 
that  they  had  adopted  this  extreme  measure  with  regard  to  his 
unfortunate  companion,  in  the  fear  that  ho  would  become  a  burden 
during  the  long  march  necessary  to  regain  their  village,  situated 
further  north,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Two  of  the  Indians  placed  Davidson  on  their  shoulders,  and 
transported  him  two  or  three  hundred  paces  further  into  the  inte- 
rior of  tho  woods,  where  they  had  encamped  around  a  vast  clear- 
ing. The  unfortunate  prisoner  was  deposited  at  the  feet  of  tho 
chief,  Buffalo  Hump,  carelessly  seated  before  his  wigwam,  and 
smoking  his  pipe  with  the  placidity  of  an  oriental. 

After  having  listened  to  the  recital  of  the  capture  of  Davidson, 
Buffalo  Hump  reflected  a  moment,  then  rose  and  fixed  a  scrutiniz- 
ing glance  on  the  prisoner,  who  felt  an  icy  shudder  run  through 
his  whole  body.  Davidson,  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  red 
skins,  conceived  some  hope  from  this  reception  of  the  chief,  who 
certainly  might  have  taken  his  tomahawk  and  broken  his  head 
without  any  form  of  law.  "  My  fate  is,  perhaps,  only  postponed," 
thought  the  hunter;  "but  it  is  time  gained  for  me.  In  my  posi- 
tion, I  could  wish  for  nothing  better." 

Then  without  manifesting  the  least  emotion,  and  with  a  very 
firm  voice,  Davidson  again  assured  Buffalo  Hump  of  his  friendly 
intentions.  The  chief  regarded  him  anew  attentively,  then  re- 
entered his  wigwam,  whither  he  was  followed  by  a  dozen  Indian 
warriors.  Tho  rest  of  the  little  band  crouched  on  the  ground,  and 
made  a  circle  around  the  prisoner. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Buffalo  Hump 
emerged  from  his  wigwam.  The  chief  had  passed  this  time  in 
putting  on  his  costume  of  parade  and  ceremony.  This  costume 
was  composed  of  a  tunic  made  of  two  deerskins  sewed  together, 
and  the  seams  were  covered  with  embroidered  galoon.  Along 
this  galoon,  and  by  way  of  fringe,  hung  a  garniture  of  black  hair 
from  the  enemies  whom  Buffalo  Hump  had  killed  in  his  divers 
combats.  These  trophies  are  far  from  being  repugnant  to  the 
Indians ;  on  the  contrary,  they  attach  to  them  great  value.  Above 
this  tunic  he  wore  a  sort  of  mantle  of  buffalo  skin,  on  which  were 
coarsely  embroidered  all  the  actions  of  his  life.  His  moccasins 
were  also  of  deerskin,  and  ornamented,  like  his  tunic,  with  the 
hair  of  his  enemies.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  cap  of  ermine,  sur- 
mounted with  two  buffalo  horns,  a  privilege  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  warriors  who  have  merited  the  surname  of  bravest  of  the 
braves.  Besides  the  locks  of  hair  which  literally  covered  his  whole 
costume,  Buffalo  Hump  wore  around  his  waist  half  a  dozen  scalps ; 
these  also  were  trophies  of  his  enemies. 

In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  lance,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  at 
tho  end  of  which  floated  two  sacks  formed  of  the  skins  of  animals ; 
these  were  his  medicine-bags,  which  play  an  important  part  in  In- 
dian life.  All  their  superstitions  are  associated  with  them ;  for 
the  mystery  (or  medicine)  is  the  point  of  their  existence;  it  is  also 
the  key  to  their  religion.  Every  Indian,  therefore,  carries  his 
medicine-bag  with  him.  It  is  tho  skin  of  any  beast,  quadruped, 
bird  or  reptile,  ornamented  with  a  thousand  grotesque  and  fantas- 
tic designs.  Such  is  the  respect  they  profess  for  this  piece  of  skin 
that  they  have  instituted  festivals  in  its  honor,  and  even  impose 
upon  themselves  the  most  severe  mortifications  when  they  think 
they  have  offended  it. 

The  assuming  of  the  medicino-bag  is  an  important  act  in  the 
life  of  the  Indian.  As  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  age  of  thir- 
teen years,  the  children  quit  the  paternal  wigwam  for  several  days, 
and  seclude  themselves  in  some  solitary  place,  where  they  invoke 
the  Great  Spirit.  They  fast  during  the  whole  time  of  this  species 
of  retreat,  which  is  prolonged  until  they  see  in  a  dream  an  animal, 
reptile  or  bird,  no  matter  which.  This  is  destined  to  be  the  guard- 
ian of  their  days,  tho  spirit  which  is  to  give  them  strength  and 
courage  in  combat,  and  to  conduct  them  safe  and  sound,  after 
death,  to  the  great  hunting-grounds  of  the  other  world.  At  his 
awakening,  the  child  takes  his  arms,  goes  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
and  docs  not  return  till  he  has  secured  the  desired  object. 

The  taking  of  the  medicine-bag  can  be  done  but  once  in  a  life- 
time. So,  in  war,  an  Indian  defends  it  with  desperate  fury,  as 
our  soldiers  defend  their  flag;  for  if  he  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  however  bravely  he  may  have  fought,  he  has  lost  his 
reputation,  and  tho  withering  designation  of  man  without  a  medi- 
cine-bag pursues  him  until  he  has  recovered  it  from  the  enemy. 

In  his  right  hand,  therefore,  Buffalo  Hump  carried  his  lance 
with  two  bags,  one  of  which  was  a  trophy  conquered  from  the 
chief  of  another  tribe.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  long  pipe,  the 
stem  of  which  was  at  least  five  feet  in  length.  All  around  it  were 
rolled  silks  of  various  colors,  and  the  feathers  of  birds.  The 
bowl  of  this  pipe  was  of  red  clay,  representing  a  man  crouching, 
whose  scalped  head  received  the  tobacco.  This  pipe  was  the  work 
of  Buffalo  Hump  himself.  The  stone  of  it  had  been  extracted 
from  the  Sacred  Quarry,  a  place  whither  the  Indians  go  on  pil- 
grimages, and  where,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
enemies  are  obliged  to  treat  each  other  as  friends. 


On  seeing  Buffalo  Hump  appear  in  this  garb,  and  accompanied 
by  the  warriors  who  had  followed  him  into  the  wigwam,  Davidson 
comprehended  that  his  fate  was  about  to  bo  decided  in  one  of  those 
councils  where  the  decisions  arc  generally  prompt  enough.  The 
chief  seated  himself  on  a  stump  at  the  entrance  of  the  wigwam 
and  lighted  his  pipe.  He  inhaled  a  whiff  of  tobacco,  the  smoke 
of  which  he  emitted  towards  tho  sky ;  then  a  second,  which  he 
breathed  towards  his  feet,  and  at  last  turned  his  head  towards  the 
four  cardinal  points,  addressing  to  each  of  them  an  equal  puff  of 
smoke. 

Tho  first  part  of  this  ceremony  was  a  homage  rendered  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  in  the  person  of  the  sun,  whose  rising  Buffalo  Hump 
had  just  saluted  by  sending  the  smoke  towards  heaven,  and  his 
setting  by  directing  it  towards  tho  earth.  His  salutation  to  the 
four  cardinal  points  had  no  other  object  but  to  manifest  his  respect 
for  the  Great  Spirit,  in  whatever  direction  he  caused  the  wind  to 
blow.  After  this  prayer,  addressed  through  the  bowl  of  his  pipe 
the  chief  caused  Davidson  to  be  rolled  to  his  foet,  and  the  council 
of  warriors  commenced  their  deliberations. 

The  poor  hunter  comprehended  very  well  that  the  point  to  be 
discussed  was  his  extermination ;  it  remained  to  learn  what  kind 
of  execution  would  be  inflicted  upon  him. 

Buffalo  Hump  suffered  them  all  to  speak;  then  advanced  to- 
wards Davidson,  and  loosened  the  cords  by  which  he  was  bound. 

"  Thy  life  is  in  my  power,"  said  he ;  "  nevertheless,  as  thon 
didst  obey  the  orders  of  tho  warriors  in  landing  when  they  com- 
manded, I  will  allow  thee  one  chance  of  escape." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Davidson ;  "  the  Groat  Spirit  will  reward  you." 

"  According  to  the  custom  of  the  tribe,"  continued  the  chief 
"  you  will  be  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  a  family.  If  there  is 
one  willing  to  take  you,  or  if  any  of  our  women  consents  to  accept 
you  for  a  husband,  you  will  live ;  if  not — " 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  Davidson. 

"  Here,"  resumed  Buffalo  Hump,  "  is  only  a  small  number  of 
our  tribe ;  it  is  at  the  village  that  tho  trial  must  take  place ;  you 
must  accompany  us  thither." 

"  I  will,"  replied  the  hunter,  delighted  to  bo  let  off  so  easily  for 
the  present,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  wigwams  were  raised,  and  the  fifty 
Indians  who  composed  the  little  company  were  on  their  march. 
Dogs,  horses  and  women,  each  had  its  load.  As  for  the  men, 
they  carried  none,  except  arms.  They  had  fastened  to  the  horses' 
sides,  like  litters,  the  longest  poles  which  supported  the  tents,  let- 
ting their  extremities  drag  upon  the  ground ;  then,  across  them, 
were  placed  other  poles  on  which  the  tent  itself  was  rolled,  with  a 
quantity  of  other  household  articles,  provisions,  etc.,  and  above 
all  these,  clung  a  few  children  and  a  dozen  women,  who  formed  ft 
part  of  this  expedition.  The  horses  were  led  by  women,  whose 
business  it  is ;  they  relieved  each  other  from  time  to  time.  Oa 
the  flanks  of  this  caravan  ran  a  pack  of  dogs  harnessed  to  these 
litters,  dragging  them  like  the  horses. 

Davidson  had  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  troop,  and  his 
shoulders  so  heavily  laden  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take 
flight.    In  the  evening  his  limbs  were  again  fettered  for  the  night. 

The  little  company  marched  thus  several  days,  now  crossing  the 
plains,  now  travelling  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  which  it 
approached  immediately  when  it  reached  the  tomb  of  The  Black- 
bird. Davidson,  who  had  not  yet  penetrated  so  far  into  the 
famous  far  west,  passed  from  admiration  to  admiration,  and,  bat 
for  the  prospect  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him  on  his  arrival  at  tho 
village  of  tho  Blackfeet,  would  have  enjoyed  the  journey.  He 
could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  of  surprise  when  ho  found 
himself  at  the  top  of  the  mound  of  The  Blackbird.  All  travellers, 
white  or  red  skins,  never  fail  to  pause  there,  the  former  to  enjoy 
the  magnificent  view  in  every  direction ;  the  latter  to  pay  their  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  mortal  who  reposes  there. 

On  the  summit  of  this  mound,  in  fact,  was  interred  a  famous 
chief  of  the  Omahaws,  called  The  Blackbird,  and  from  whom  this 
burial-place  derives  its  name.  His  tomb,  which  still  exists,  has 
been  built  more  than  thirty  years.  This  chief,  on  his  return  from 
Washington,  was  attacked  in  this  place  by  the  small  pox,  and, 
though  the  village  of  the  Omahaws  was  sixty  miles  beyond,  was 
buried  here  at  his  own  request.  According  to  his  instructions, 
they  placed  in  his  tomb  his  favorite  war-horse,  to  whoso  bridle  wa* 
suspended  all  the  scalps  of  his  enemies.  He  was  clad  in  his  rich- 
est clothes,  his  eagle-plumed  cap  placed  on  his  head,  his  bow  in  his 
hand,  and  his  quiver  and  shield  on  his  back,  not  forgetting  his 
pipe  or  his  medicine-bag,  according  to  the  established  usage  for 
the  dead.  This  tomb,  which  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  serves  as  a  landmark  to  travellers. 

Davidson  was  almost  tempted  to  thank  Buffalo  Hump  for  pro- 
curing for  him  this  pleasure.  But  that  very  evening  ho  was  des- 
tined to  pay  dearly  for  his  presence  in  the  company;  and  the 
chief  must  have  had,  as  he  afterward  thought,  very  singular  inten- 
tions in  his  behalf,  not  to  have  delivered  him  up  to  the  fury  of  his 
warriors. 

The  company  had  travelled  about  an  hour  across  one  of  those 
prairies  where  the  grass  is  toller  than  a  man's  head,  even  when 
mounted  on  horseback.  The  little  caravan  pursued  the  crooked 
paths,  made,  through  these  vast,  shadowy  and  mysterious  deserts, 
by  hordes  of  buffaloes  and  elks.  Suddenly,  five  or  six  Indians, 
who  were  marching  forward  as  scout«,  stopped,  then  facing  about, 
came  on  a  run  to  rejoin  tho  chief,  and  spoke  to  him  with  vivacity. 
Buffalo  Hump  descended  from  bis  horse,  aud  placed  his  car  to 
tho  ground ;  then  rose,  saying  :  "  The  sound  of  our  horses'  I 
has  awakened  the  spirit  of  tire." 

The  eyes  of  all  the  company,  at  once  angry  and  uneasy,  turned 
towards  Davidson,  and  one  of  the  warriors,  layiug  his  hand  upon 
his  tomahawk,  exclaimed  in  a  threatening  tono:  "  Miserable  pale 
face,  it  is  thou  who  hast  aroused  the  spint !" 
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The  presence  of  Davidson  in  the  midst  of  the  little  band  was 
titly  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  clemency  exercised  by 
the  chief  in  his  behalf  had  not  been  taken  wholly  in  good  part. 
The  words  of  the  warrior  sufficed  to  awaken  the  ferocious  in 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  energetic  interference  of  Buffalo  Hump 
was  necessary  to  rescue  him  from  the  fate  to  which  tho  Indians 
would  have  subjected  him. 

"  Stop  !"  exclaimed  the  chief;  "  wo  shall  have  time  to  adminis- 
ter punishment,  if  the  fire  strikes  us ;  but  I  hope  tho  spirit  of  tho 
brave  will  protect  us." 

Then  he  remounted  his  horse,  and,  following  his  example,  tho 
caravan  put  their  horses  upon  tho  gallop,  and  crossing  thus  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  prairie,  reached  the  summit  of  a  high  mound. 
While  the  Indians  were  ascending  it,  Buffalo  Hump  had  stopped 
alone  with  Davidson  at  its  foot.     He  put  aside  the  tall  grass  of 
the  prairie,  and  again  lay  down  as  if  to  listen  for  a  distant  sound. 
"  White  man,"  said  he,  to  Davidson,  "  it  is  doubtless  thou  who 
hast  awakened  the  spirit  of  fire ;  the  wind  blows  through  his  nos- 
Sec  that  little  cloud  which  is  rising  above  the  plain  !     But 
we  shall  be  sheltered  from   it.     Fortunately  for  thee,   for  thou 
wouldst  have  paid  with  thy  life  for  the  least  harm  which  had  hap- 
pened to  us.     The  spirit  loves  not  the  men  of  thy  race,  and  it  was 
for  having  spared  the  life  of  one  of  them  that,  twelve  moons  ago, 
the  son  of  Wahchuton  and  his  brave  warriors  were  destroyed  in 
ery  spot." 
After  having  said  these  words,  Buffalo  Hump  rejoined  his  troop 
at  the  top  of  the  mound.     At  the  same  time,  a  sound,  like  that  of 
ract,  was  heard  afar  off,  and  approached  by  degrees.     The 
wind  continued  to  increase ;  the  heath-cocks   flew   above   their 
,  and  tho  affrighted  antelopo  fled  swiftly  across  the  plain. 
Soon,  in  the  midst  of  the  profound  darkness,  Davidson  perceived 
as  it  were  waves  of  fire  coming  towards  him ;  and  abovo  them,  an 
immense  cloud  of  black  smoke,  which  extended  from  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  plain  to  the  other,  rolled  majestically  on,  bearing  a  tor- 
rent of  liquid  fire. 

For  the  first  time,  Davidson  could  contemplate  that  terrific  and 
imposing  spectacle  called  a  burning  prairie,  described  by  Cooper. 
These  events  have  various  causes.  They  are  either  accidental  or 
the  result  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  or  whites.  When 
they  are  voluntary,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  they  are  ordinarily 
at  the  commencement  of  spring,  with  the  double  object  of  procur- 
ing fresh  pasturage  for  the  horses  and  of  clearing  paths  more  com- 
modious than  we  have  just  described. 

The  flame,  urged  by  the  wind,  sweeps  these  prairies  with  so 
great  rapidity  that  it  sometimes  overtakes  the  Indians  fleeing  on 
their  most  vigorous  coursers ;  not  that  the  flame  is  really  swifter 
than  a  horse  upon  the  gallop,  but  because  the  rider  is  impeded  in 
his  course  by  the  height  and  density  of  the  grass.  If  he  is  unfor- 
tunately surprised  on  the  way  by  the  dense  column  of  smoke  which 
always  rolls  in  front  of  the  fire,  the  affrighted  horse  suddenly 
stops,  and  is  quickly  enveloped  by  the  flame  itself,  which  kindles 
around  him  a  thousand  furnaces. 

After  having  witnessed  these  formidable  conflagrations,  ask  the 
Indian  if  it  is  the  Great  Spirit  who,  combining  all  these  elements 
of  destruction,  launches  against  him  this  storm  of  fire.  Ask  him 
who  has  hurled  the  thunderbolt,  which  has  aroused  this  formidable 
enemy,  swifter  than  his  swiftness,  more  powerful  than  his  strength, 
before  which  his  heart  and  courago  fail.  The  Indian  will  reply, 
it  is  a  mystery !  This  mystery  or  this  particular  deity  is  represent- 
ed in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  by  a  fantastic  giant  bearing  a  formi- 
dable bow  which  he  stretches  across  the  road,  and  from  which  he 
throws  thousands  of  sparks  which  communicate  tho  fire. 

Having  escaped  this  peril,  the  troop  of  the  Blackfeet  again  start- 
ed ;  and  after  a  long  and  toilsome  journey,  Davidson  entered  the 
capital  of  his  enemies.  This  village  was  situated  in  an  immense 
plain,  on  a  rock  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height,  backed  by  a  river 
which,  by  its  circuits,  made  an  admirable  moat  of  defence.  This 
girdle  of  water  environed  the  city  on  three  sides,  and  the  fourth 
was  protected  by  a  strong  palisade. 

The  village  presented  a  singular  aspect :  tho  huts,  grouped  very 
near  each  other,  and  built  of  earth  and  mud  walls,  were  roofed 
with  a  sort  of  dome,  which,  in  pleasant  days,  was  the  habitual 
spot  for  family  reunions.  Above  the  door  of  each  wigwam  were 
exposed  the  scalps  of  enemies  killed  in  battle :  and  beside  it,  sus- 
pended to  long  transverse  poles,  buffalo  skins,  pieces  of  cloth  or 
stuff.  These  were  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Great  Spirit.  They 
were  carefully  replaced  whenever  they  became  decayed  or  were 
rent  by  the  wind.  The  interior  of  the  wigwams  announced  a  cer- 
tain ease  and  comfort;  all  the  beds  were  curtained,  and  beside 
each  bed  was  a  porch,  on  which  were  arms,  pipes  and  medicine- 
all  arranged  with  much  symmetry.  The  habitations  of  all 
tribes  are  not  alike ;  nevertheless,  almost  all  arc  of  similar  archi- 
tecture. 

The  kind  of  cabins  Davidson  had  just  seen  differed  entirely  from 
those  which  he  had  visited  among  the  tribes  with  whom  ho  had 
previously  had  friendly  relations.  These  habitations  were  in  the 
form  of  tents,  made  of  buffalo  skins  sewn  together,  and  supported 
by  poles  twenty-tive  feet  high,  with  an  opening  at  the  extrem- 
ity, through  which  the  smoke  escaped  and  light  was  admitted. 
The  Crows  build  the  finest  wigwams.  They  choose  for  this  pur- 
pose very  white  skins,  which  they  ornament  with  silks  and  leath- 
ers of  all  colors,  and  daub  with  paintings  which  give  a  picturesque 
effect.  These  wigwams  are  large  enough  to  contain  forty  persons ; 
tho  pillars  which  support  them,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  are  cut  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  venerable  trees.  They  are  twenty-live 
feet  high.  On  one  of  their  exterior  faces  is  always  painted  the 
Good  Spirit,  and  on  the  other  the  Evil  Sjiirit. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  village,  Davidson  was  present  at  a  singular 
jugglery,  the  denouement  of  which  had  nearly  cost  him  dear,  as  we 
shall  see  by-and-by. 


For  a  long  time  a  great  drought  had  reigned  throughout  tho 
country,  and  threatened  to  destroy  all  the  harvest  of  maize  and 
wheat.  The  doctors  assembled  in  council,  and  decided  that  it  was 
sary  to  invoke  tho  rain.  All  the  young  people  who  aspired 
to  tho  coveted  and  important  title  of  doctor  were  commissioned  to 
try  their  influence.  It  was  a  fine  opportunity  to  test  their  capaci- 
ty. Each  of  the  aspirants  ascended  in  his  turn  to  the  top  of  a 
wigwam,  and  summoned  by  gesture,  voice,  prayers  and  threats, 
whatever  method  he  pleased,  the  cloud  from  which  the  beneficent 
rain  was  to  fall.  This  he  did  for  twenty -four  hours ;  and  if  his 
intervention  produced  no  effect,  it  almost  ruined  his  reputation. 
Another  succeeded  him,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  rain  came. 

The  entrance  of  the  chief  and  Davidson  for  a  moment  inter- 
rupted this  jugglery,  which  the  Indians  practised  with  conscien- 
tious gravity.  The  subject  now  to  be  brought  before  them  was 
the  fate  of  the  prisoner. 

Davidson  was  a  handsome  young  man,  and  it  was  probable  ho 
would  readily  be  accepted  by  the  first  young  squaw  to  whom  he 
should  be  introduced.  It  may  even  be  said  that  Davidson  had  his 
choice  of  several.  He  chose  a  young  woman  named  Rastinava 
(a  girl  whose  hair  has  been  caressed  by  the  sun).  The  prisoner 
accepted  the  novel  condition  imposed  upon  him.  Only  his  liberty 
was  not  promised  until  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  his  marriage, 
which  was  postponed  until  the  arrival  of  the  rain.  Consequently, 
he  was  fastened  to  the  stake  of  a  wigwam. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  the  ceremony  of  invocation  to  the  rain 
commenced.  The  heavens  had  persisted  for  a  week  in  remaining 
of  the  most  hopeless  blue,  when  at  last  Wakadahahu  (White  Buf- 
falo Mane)  took  possession  of  the  post  above  the  sacred  wigwam, 
and,  in  a  discourse  full  of  arrogance,  affirmed  to  the  crowd  that  he 
was  the  only  one  capable  of  vanquishing  the  charm,  and  he 
launched  in  the  direction  of  the  west  arrows  which  he  said  were 
enchanted. 

Wakadahahu  seemed  to  have  obtained  a  complete  victory,  for 
during  the  night  an  abundant  rain  fell;  but  unfortunately  this 
rain  was  accompanied  by  a  terrific  storm,  and  the  lightning  struck 
the  young  betrothed  of  Davidson,  Rastivana.  Wakadahahu  was 
at  first  publicly  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  this  accident,  and 
he  was  already  about  to  expiate  this  crime  by  giving  to  tho  father 
of  the  young  girl  three  magnificent  horses,  when  it  seemed  to  him 
more  simple  to  throw  the  blame  upon  Davidson. 

"  I,"  said  he,  "  succeeded  in  bringing  the  rain,  therefore,  I  am 
favored  by  the  Great  Spirit ;  now,  since  the  Great  Spirit  has  given 
me  this  mark  of  his  protection,  ho  could  not  have  intended  to 
destroy  its  effects  by  making  mo  the  cause  of  so  great  a  misfor- 
tune." 

This  logic  was  satisfactory  to  his  simple  auditors,  since  they 
had  been  witnesses  of  his  power  over  the  clouds  and  his  myste- 
rious relations  with  the  Great  Spirit. 

"  The  true  culprit,"  resumed  ho,  "is  the  pale-face  whom  you 
have  brought  hither.  His  presence  among  us  has  already  aroused 
the  Firo  Spirit  in  the  prairies,  and  it  is  his  betrothed  whom  the 
lightning  has  just  struck,  as  if  to  prove  that  he  was  not  made  to 
live  among  us." 

The  peroration  of  Wakadahahu  appeared  to  be  as  logical  as  his 
exordium ;  and,  wliile  all  eyes  were  turned  threateningly  towards 
Davidson,  Wakadahahu  went  away,  proud  of  the  oratorical  suc- 
cess he  had  just  obtained,  and  happy  to  have  saved  his  three 
horses. 

A  cry  of  malediction  escaped  from  every  mouth.  Davidson 
turned  pale.  He  had  comprehended  that  he  had  no  longer  mercy 
to  expect  from  any  one,  not  even  from  the  chief,  Buffalo  Hump, 
who  immediately  assembled  his  council  to  deliberate  on  the  kind 
of  death  to  which  the  white  prisoner  should  be  subjected.  Even 
the  women,  who,  at  the  moment  of  his  choosing  a  betrothed 
among  them,  had  smiled  upon  him,  now  shunned  him.  The  man 
whose  choico  brought  death,  was  no  longer,  in  their  eyes,  worthy 
of  pity. 

Davidson,  extended  on  the  ground,  was  present  at  tho  delibera- 
tion of  the  council.  Some  thought  it  best  to  murder  him  on  tho 
spot  by  a  blow  with  the  tomahawk  ;  others  proposed  to  place  him 
at  a  certain  distance,  as  a  mark  on  which  to  exercise  their  skill. 
This  kind  of  diversion,  frequently  enough  employed  by  tho  In- 
dians, was  unanimously  approved.  But  the  chief,  who  had 
seemed  to  bo  reflecting  for  a  moment,  approached  Davidson  with- 
out pronouncing  a  word,  and  cut  the  bonds  which  retained  him. 

"  Rise,"  said  he. 

Davidson  obeyed.  The  chief  then  examined  his  whole  body 
with  scrupulous  care,  felt  of  his  muscles,  and  when  ho  had  termi- 
nated, waved  his  head  in  token  of  satisfaction  and  smiled. 

"  You  must  be  a  good  runner,"  said  he,  to  Davidson. 

The  latter  divined  the  idea  of  the  chief.  He  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  Indians  to  comprehend  that  he 
was  destined  to  procure  for  his  enemies  the  pleasure  of  chasing  a 
man.  Davidson  had  natural  courage,  and  besides,  the  intelligence 
which  an  emergency  usually  brings.  lie  did  not  hesitate  a  second, 
and  to  the  question  of  the  chief,  replied  : 

"  You  arc  mistaken  ;  I  run  very  badly." 

"  Yet  you  are  strong,"  replied  the  other;  "your  chest  is  broad, 
your  limbs  supple." 

"  That  is  possible,"  returned  Davidson  ;  "but  this,"  added  he, 
pointing  to  a  hole  made  by  a  ball  in  his  left  calf, — "  this  has  for  a 
long  time  deprived  me  of  all  the  advantages  you  have  named." 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  the  chief;  "  then  we  will  give  you  the  start. 
If  you  succeed  in  escaping,  so  much  the  better  for  you." 

And,  taking  Davidson  by  the  shoulder,  he  led  him  about  five 
hundred  paces  from  the  group  of  Indians.  As  soon  as  he  found 
himself  freo,  Davidson  began  to  run  with  all  the  ardor  which  the 
desire  of  saving  oue's  life  can  inspire.  By  the  terrific  yell  uttered 
by  the  whole  pack,  he  did  not  doubt  that  they  were  in  pursuit. 


Davidson  flew  rather  than  ran.  He  was  himself  astonished  at 
his  vigor.  Ho  had  nearly  a  league  of  the  plnin  to  traverSe  before 
arriving  at  the  fork  of  tho  Missouri ;  he  hoped  to  bo  able  to  swim 
across  it,  and  thus  to  place  between  himself  and  his  enemies  an 
obstacle  winch  would  necessarily  stop  a  great  number  of  them. 
But  was  it  probable  that  he  could  reach  it?  Such  a  feat  seemed 
beyond  human  strength.  To  complete  his  misfortunes,  the  prairie 
was  covered  with  prickly  pears,  which  tore  his  feet  and  limbs.  At 
every  instant  ho  thought  he  heard  the  twanging  of  a  bow,  and  felt 
an  arrow  penetrate  his  flesh.  Ho  dared  not  turn  his  head,  lest  ho 
should  lose,  even  by  a  second,  tho  advance  which  ho  had  so  adroit- 
ly gained  upon  his  enemies,  and  on  which  his  life  depended. 

Meanwhile,  the  yells  of  the  Indians  seeming  more  and  more 
distant,  he  conceived  some  hope,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  ven- 
tured to  cast  a  glance  behind  him.  Most  of  his  pursuers  were  at 
a  considerable  distance.  A  few  more  practised  runners  were  in 
advance,  and,  at  a  hundred  paces  nearer  him,  the  chief,  more  agile 
than  the  rest,  was  following  him,  armed  with  a  long  pike,  which 
he  held  ready  to  launch. 

The  unfortunate  Davidson  felt  his  courage  revive.  He  redoubled 
his  efforts,  which  were  so  violent  that  the  blood  streamed  from  his 
nose  and  mouth.  In  proportion  as  he  approached  the  river,  ho 
heard  the  chief's  steps  nearer.  A  second  glance  backward  showed 
him  this  indefatigable  enemy  at  fifty  paces  from  bim.  Davidson 
stopped  short,  and  hastily  turned,  resolved  to  defend  his  life  dearly 
against  this  single  adversary. 

The  Indian,  astonished  at  this  unexpected  movement,  stopped 
suddenly  to  throw  his  weapon  ;  but  his  limbs  became  embarrassed 
in  some  bushes,  and  he  fell.  Davidson  summoned  new  strength 
and  energy ;  precipitated  himself  like  a  lion  upon  his  enemy  before 
he  had  time  to  rise,  and,  picking  up  the  pike,  nailed  tho  savage  to 
the  ground,  and  resumed  his  race. 

On  arriving  beside  their  expiring  chief,  the  Indians  stopped  a 
few  moments  to  utter  around  the  corpse  yells  of  vengeance. 
Davidson,  as  will  be  imagined,  profited  by  this  time  ;  he  gained 
the  forest  which  bordered  the  river,  crossed  it  and  threw  himself 
into  the  water.  He  reached  a  little  island,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  the  trunks  of  trees  brought  down  by  the  current  were  lodged 
in  great  numbers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  6ort  of  raft  be- 
neath interlacing  branches ;  tho  grass  and  brush  which  had  gath- 
ered around  it  formed  a  refuge  impenetrable  to  the  human  eye, 
and  in  which  the  unfortunate  Davidson  succeeded  in  concealing 
himself. 

Hardly  had  he  recovered  breath  when  he  heard  the  Indians  on 
the  shore  uttering  cries  of  rage.  Through  the  interstices  of  the 
branches  which  sheltered  him,  he  saw  some  leap  into  the  water, 
and  direct  themselves  towards  the  island.  But  after  a  few  minutes 
of  vain  research,  they  relinquished  it,  and  encamped  on  the  shore, 
where  they  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  lamentations  around  the 
body  of  their  chief,  which  had  been  borne  hither. 

What  a  day  of  anguish  for  the  unhappy  Davidson !  I  leave 
you  to  divine  it.  But  his  safety  was  certain,  and  this  made  him 
forget  his  fatigues  and  bodily  wounds. 

When  night  had  come,  and  after  the  Indians  had  extinguished 
their  fires  in  order  to  sleep,  he  emerged  from  his  hiding-place, 
gained  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  descended  to  a  considerable 
distance,  until  he  thought  himself  sufficiently  secure  to  dare  to 
land.  Davidson  marched  all  night  with  precipitate  steps,  in  order 
to  leave  far  behind  a  place  which  had  so  nearly  been  fatal  to  him. 
The  next  morning,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  cold  and  hunger,  he 
arrived  at  an  encampment  of  hunters,  where  he  received  the  atten- 
tions his  condition  required. 

From  that  day,  Davidson  renounced  the  hunting  for  furs.  He 
was  encountered  in  the  streets  of  St.  Louis  by  the  Blackfeet,  who 
recognized  him,  but  who  dared  not  revenge  on  him  the  death  of 
their  chief. 

PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

Could  the  veil  which  now  separates  us  from  futurity  be  drawn 
aside,  and  those  regions  of  everlasting  happiness  and  sorrow, 
which  strike  so  faintly  on  the  imagination,  be  presented  fully  to 
our  eyes,  it  would  occasion,  I  doubt  not,  a  sudden  and  Strang*  re- 
volution in  our  estimate  of  things.  Many  are  the  distresses,  for 
which  we  now  weep  in  suffering  or  sympathy,  that  would  awaken 
us  to  songs  of  thanksgiving  ;  many  the  dispensations,  which  now 
seem  dreary  and  inexplicable,  that  would  fill  our  adoring  hearts 
with  thanksgiving  and  joy. — John  Bowdler. 
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TOWN   OP  LEVUKA,   OYALAU. 


U.  8.  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  FEJEE  ISLANDS 

We  present  to  our  readers,  on  this  and  tho  following  page,  a 
series  of  four  views,  beautifully  drawn  by  Mr.  Hill,  from  sketches 
made  on  the  spot  expressly  for  ns  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
States'  navy.  These  are  all  striking  scenes,  and  are,  1st,  Town 
of  Levuka,  Ovalau;  2d,  The  Burning  of  Namnl  a;  3d,  The  Burn- 
ing of  Navua ;  4th,  The  Harbor  of  Apia,  Island  of  Upola.  These 
localities  arc  themselves  interesting  from  their  natural  grandeur 
and  picturcsqueness,  but  derive  a  peculiar  interest  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  expedition,  a  spirited  account  of  which,  from  the 
narrative  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  engaged  in  this  impor- 
tant affair,  we  give  to  our  readers.  In  July,  1855,  the  John 
Adams  sloop-of-war,  Commander  Boutwell,  sailed  for  the  Fejee 
Islands,  with  orders  to  investigate  she  outrages  offered  by  these 
islanders  to  American  citizens,  and  settle  all  disputed  claims.  She 
stopped  a  short  time  at  the  Samoan  Islands  for  wood  and  water, 
and  proceeding  thence  to  the  Fejees,  anchored  first  in  Rcwa  Roads. 
The  house  of  the  U.  S.  commercial  agent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams,  at 
Kewa,  had  been  burned  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  The 
settling  of  this  matter  and  several  other  affairs  detained  the  ship  a 
couple  of  weeks,  after  which  she  sailed  for  Levuka,  on  the  island 
of  Ovalau,  where  the  white  men  who  live  in  the  group  had  con- 
gregated for  mutual  protection.  The  whites,  about  sixty  in  num- 
ber, livo  in  two  rudely  fortified  towns,  subject  to  or  rather  in 
alliance  with  Levuka,  chief  of  Ovalau,  who  not  long  since  revolt- 
ed against  the  king  of  Ban,  and  seems  able  to  maintain  his  inde- 
pendence. The  Adams  remained  at  Ovalau  about  a  month,  to 
strip  and  refit,  during  which  time,  Captain  Boutwell  investigated 
all  the  difficulties  which  were  brought  to  his  notice.  He  sent  to 
Ban,  the  principal  place  in  the  Fejee  Islands,  for  Thakombau, 
chief  of  Bau,  a  powerful  prince,  who  has  assumed  and  for  a  long 
time  supported  the  title  of  Tui  Viti,  or  king  of  Fejee.  This  chief 
was  absent,  making  war,  in  conjunction  with  his  ally,  George, 
king  of  Truga,  upon  a  revolted  district  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
group,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  recall  him  home.  When  his 
return  was  ascertained,  the  captain  sent  an  armed  party  to  Bau, 
which  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  visit  the  ship.  Satisfactory 
arrangements  were  made  with  Tui  Viti,  and  the  chiefs  subordinate 
to  him,   for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  Americans  against 


them,  and  they  bound  themselves  to  protect  white  men  as  far  as 
their  power  extended.  From  Ovalau,  the  Adams  sailed  for  Suva, 
a  harbor  of  Viti  Levu,  to  leeward  of  Rcwa  (Itaywa)  Roads.  The 
chief  of  Suva,  who  is  a  Christian  and  a  vassal  of  Bau,  came  on 
board  the  ship  as  soon  as  he  was  sent  for,  and  though  he  had  been 
guilty  of  no  crime,  he  seemed  much  frightened  at  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  a  man-of-war.  He  was  kindly  treated,  and  the  idea  that 
the  Turanga  Manawar,  or  captain,  was  his  friend,  induced  many 
of  the  neighboring  chiefs  to  seek  his  protection  and  alliance,  and 
profess  Christianity.  From  Suva,  boat  expeditions  were  sent  to 
chastise  the  cannibal  chiefs  who  had  refused  to  come  on  board  the 
ship,  or  make  any  atonement  for  the  murders  and  robberies  they 
had  been  guilty  of.  Ti  Sulcar,  tho  chief  of  Namula  and  Lassa- 
lossa,  in  conjunction  with  his  uncle,  Koranduadua,  chief  of  Navua, 
robbed  and  clubbed  nearly  to  death  two  citizens  of  the  United 
States — McComber  and  America  Shattuck,  who  had  been  left 
upon  a  small  island,  in  charge  of  a  stone  house,  to  trade  for  beche 
de  mtr.  After  clubbing  these  men  and  a  half  cast  boy  who  was 
with  them,  he  carried  them  to  Namula,  where  they  were  shown 
the  ovens  ready  heated  to  prepare  them  for  a  cannibal  feast.  But 
avarice  got  the  better  of  the  cannibal  appetite  of  the  savages,  and 
the  maimed  captives  were  ransomed.  Ti  Sulear  lately  made  a 
meal  of  an  unfortunate  Englishman,  who  had  trusted  himself  in 
his  power;  and  among  other  things  related  of  him,  he  is  said  to 
have  sold  a  woman  to  a  white  man  for  a  wife,  and  when  she  was 
returned  as  not  suiting  the  purchaser,  he  coolly  remarked,  "She's 
good  to  eat,  anvhow !"  and  ordered  her  to  be  baked  forthwith. 
The  cannibal  chiefs  of  Fejee  regard  the  kaisi  or  poor  women  of 
their  tribes  pretty  much  as  a  farmer  does  the  inmates  of  a  well- 
filled  sty.  On  the  arrival  of  the  John  Adams  at  Suva,  a  canoe 
came  alongside  from  Ti  Sulear  to  know  what  she  wanted.  The 
captain  sent  to  invite  him  to  come  on  board  ;  but  he,  conscious  of 
his  guilt,  as  soon  as  he  found  she  was  a  man-of-war,  retired  to  his 
stronghold  Namula,  which  is  an  inland  town,  and  from  its  posi- 
tion almost  unapproachable.  Captain  Boutwell  determined  there- 
fore to  punish  him,  and  by  striking  a  severe  blow,  convince  these 
savages  that  the  retributive  arm  of  justice  could  reach  them  even 
in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  On  the  evening  of  the  38th  of  Octo- 
ber, Lieutenant  Shattuck,  assisted  by  Purser  Myers,  Passed-mid- 


shipman  Eggleston  and  Mr.  Chatard,  left  the  ship,  in  command  o 
the  second  and  third  cutters,  containing  thirty-six  well  armed  sail- 
ors and  marines,  with  orders  to  seize  the  chief,  or  failing  to  secure 
his  person,  burn  his  town.  About  dusk,  the  expedition  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Naikorokoro,  a  narrow  stream  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  ship.  The  boats  ascended  this  a  mile  and 
a  half,  being  compelled  in  many  places,  by  the  mangrove  trees 
which  grew  into  and  around  the  channel,  to  lay  in  oars  and  pole 
along.  The  party  was  then  landed  and  formed,  and  advanced  to 
the  town,  guided  by  a  native  sent  by  the  chief  of  Suva,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  had  shown  the  way,  begged  permission  to  go  back  to 
the  boats  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  which  he  was  permitted  to  do, 
thus  obviating  any  danger  of  his  giving  the  alarm.  After  march- 
ing a  mile  through  a  thicket  by  a  narrow,  muddy  path,  and  ford- 
ing the  river  twice,  the  party  came  to  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill, 
which  they  quickly  ascended,  scrambling  and  crawling,  and  rush- 
ing upon  the  town,  effected  a  complete  surprise.  The  chief  es- 
caped, and  the  commanding  officer,  having  sent  a  captive  to  order 
him  to  surrender  himself  within  half  an  hour,  occupied  the  town, 
which  contained  upwards  of  sixty  houses,  and  waited  the  pre- 
scribed time.  The  chief  not  coming  in,  Lieutenant  Shattuck 
ordered  the  houses  to  be  fired,  having  held  the  town  an  hour,  and 
returned  to  his  boats  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  expedition 
returned  to  the  ship  about  midnight,  having,  on  the  way  hack,  left 
a  message  for  the  Lassalassa  people  that  if  Ti  Sulear  did  not  re- 
pair on  board  and  (soro  soro)  beg  pardon  for  his  offences,  their 
town  would  be  burned  also.  At  the  same  time  the  expedition 
was  sent  against  Namula,  the  launch  containing  a  twelve-pound 
howitzer  and  twenty  men,  under  the  command  of  Acting-Master 
Badger,  assisted  by  Passed-Midshipman  Baker,  and  Gunner  W. 
S.  Hatch,  was  sent  to  Vutia,  near  Rewa,  to  demand  two  men  who 
had  threatened  the  life  of  the  American  consul,  and  attempted  to 
kill  a  man  in  his  employment.  The  next  day,  about  nine  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  the  launch  was  anchored  in  the  river  before  Vutia,  and  the 
men  demanded ;  they  were  not  delivered  up,  and  the  natives 
showed  they  were  ready  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  land.  A  few 
rounds  of  grape  and  shrapnell  soon  drove  them  out  of  the  town, 
and  Passed-Midshipman  Baker  was  ordered  to  land  with  a  party 
and  burn  tho  town,  which  he  did,  the  natives  all  the  time  firing; 
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BURNING   OF  NAVUA. 


from  the  thlrkcts  on  (he  boats  and  burning  party.  Mr.  Badger 
then  landed  his  party  and  the  field  picco,  and  proceeded  to  attack 
and  burn  an  adjoining  and  allied  town.  But  tho  Fejee  men,  who 
hud  never  seen  wheels,  though  several  hundreds  in  number,  were 
so  terrified  at  a  cannon  "  putting  on  legs  and  coming  ashore  after 
them,"  that  they  sent  forward  a  man  with  a  palm  branch  to  demand 
a  truce,  and  immediately  came  to  terms,  promising  future  good 
conduct  and  reparation  for  past  offences.  The  morning  after 
Namula  was  burned,  a  subordinate  chief  came  on  board  to  beg 
pardon  from  Ti  Sulear ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  by  the  captain, 
and  Ti  Sulear  was  informed  again  that  if  he  did  not  come  on 
board  in  person,  Lassalassa  would  be  destroyed.  He  failing  to  do 
•o,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  October  30,  the  captain  sent  a  party  of 
forty  men  in  two  boats,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Lambert, 
Passed-Midshipman  Eggleston  and  Sailmaker  Mahoncy,  to  attack 
and  burn  Lassalassa.  It  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and  the  only  path 
to  it  from  the  seaside  was  defended  by  a  stone  wall  surmounted  by 
a  reed  fence.  The  inhabitants  had  sent  away  the  women  and 
children,  and  were  armed  and  ready,  with  the  entrance  to  the 
town  barricaded.  The  party  ascended  the  hill,  and  after  firing  a 
Tolley,  charged  the  barricade  with  a  shout.  The  natives  fled,  and 
the  town  was  seized  and  burned,  with  the  loss  of  only  ono  man 
severely  wounded.  In  the  meantime,  a  reinforcement  was  sent 
under  tho  command  of  Acting-Master  Badger,  on  information 
from  Suva  that  300  men  from  Lamalama  and  other  towns  was 
marching  to  the  assistance  of  Lassalassa.  The  reinforcement 
arrived,  and  formed  to  the  right  of  tho  landing  to  head  this  party 
off;  but  the  Fcjceans  not  showing  themselves,  all  hands  returned 
on  board  without  further  loss.  At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th,  the  same  day  Lassalassa  was  destroyed,  the  launch  and 
fin>t  cutter,  containing  the  boat  howitzer  and  sixty  sailors  and 
marines,  left  the  ship,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Sartori, 
assisted  by  Purser  Myers,  Passed-Midshipman  Baker,  Mr.  Cha- 
tard,  Boatswain  Leeck  and  Gunner  Hatch,  to  seize  Koranduadua, 
the  uncle  of  the  chief  of  Namula,  who.  had  been  a  party  to  tho 
clubbing  and  robbery  of  McComber  and  Shattuck.  His  principal 
town,  Navua,  was  situated  about  four  miles  up  the  river  Indinibi, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  ship.  The 
boats  ascended  the  river,   passing  four   towns  on  the  way,  and 


arrived  at  Navua  about  twelve  o'clock.  The  party  was  landed, 
formed  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  A  messenger  was  sent 
for  the  chief,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  fields  outside  the  town. 
He  did  not  appear,  and  the  natives  endeavored  to  gain  time  by 
saying  he  was  coming,  and  making  other  excuses.  In  the  mean- 
time they  boat  the  "  lali,"  or  war  drum,  to  call  their  neighbors  to 
their  assistance,  and  finally  commenced  firing  on  the  party.  The 
officer  in  command  ordered  the  town  to  be  burned,  firing  the 
chief '8  house,  which  contained  one  hundred  stand  of  fire-arms, 
powder,  lead,  cutlasses,  etc.,  first.  When  the  town  was  on  fire, 
the  party  re-erabarked  and  pushed  off.  When  the  leading  boat 
arrived  opposite  tho  mouth  of  tho  small  stream  below  the  town,  a 
heavy  fire  was  opened  on  it  from  the  thicket,  which  was  returned, 
until  tho  launch  came  up  and  drove  the  natives  back  with  grape 
shot.  The  party  then  kept  down  the  river,  under  a  fire  from  both 
banks,  until  they  came  to  the  second  town.  This  would  not  have 
been  burned,  but  a  fire  was  opened  on  the  boats  from  it,  and 
Passed-Midshipman  Baker  was  ordered  to  land  with  a  party  and 
burn  it,  which  ne  did,  driving  the  natives  back  into  the  thicket. 
The  other  towns  were  deserted,  and  as  the  boats  were  not  fired  at 
from  them,  they  were  spared.  One  man  was  killed  and  two 
wounded  in  the  first  cutter  by  the  fire  from  the  hanks,  and  a  num- 
ber of  balls  pas-Jed  through  the  sides  and  sails  of  the  boats.  Many 
of  the  Fejeeans  must  have  been  killed,  as  a  brisk  fire  was  kept  up 
on  them  whenever  they  showed  themselves.  The  party  did  not 
get  back  to  the  ship  until  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  next  day.  The 
effect  of  these  affairs  was  immediately  felt  in  all  directions,  seve- 
ral towns  where  white  men  had  been  robbed  making  restitution 
immediately,  and  sending  to  tell  the  "chief  of  the  man-of-war" 
that  they  .would  never  injure  Americans  again.  From  Suva,  the 
ship  sailed  for  Kautavu.  The  chief  of  Natheba  on  that  island  had 
robbed  an  American,  and  sent  the  captain  a  message  "  to  come 
and  fight  him,  as  he  wanted  some  muskets."  But  the  fame  of  the 
gun  "  that  put  on  legs  "  had  preceded  the  ship,  and  as  soon  as 
she  arrived,  the  chief  paid  np  and  "  begged  pardon,"  offering  to 
"  lotu,"  or  profess  Christianity.  Nothing  further  remaining  to  be 
done,  the  John  Adams  sailed  for  Valparaiso  from  Natheba  Bay, 
which  is  the  finest  in  Fejee,  and  had  never  been  visited  by  a  ship 
before  the  John  Adams. 


SMUGGLED  BOOTS  AND  LACE. 

In  the  days  when  high-heeled  French  boots  were  the  pride  of 
fashion,  there  was  a  shoemaker  in  London  who  made  a  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  the  best  Paris  boots  at  a  price  which  all  his  fellow- 
tradesmen  declared  ruinous.  He  undersold  the  trade,  and  ob- 
tained troops  of  customers.  "  These  boots  must  lie  stolen,"  said 
his  rivals,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  they  were :  certainly  they 
were  not  smuggled  boots — for  any  one  conld  satisfy  himself  that 
the  full  duty  was  paid  upon  them  at  the  custom-house.  The  shoe- 
maker retired  from  business  with  a  fortune.  Afterwards  his  secret 
was  accidentally  discovered : — although  he  had  paid  duty  for  tho 
boots,  he  had  not  paid  for  everything  that  was  in  them.  There 
was  a  heavy  duty  payable  on  foreign  watches ;  and  every  boot 
consigned  to  him  from  Paris  had  contained  in  its  high  heel  a  cav- 
ity exactly  large  enough  to  hold  a  watch.  The  great  profit  ob- 
tained by  the  trade  in  smuggled  watches  made  it  possible  for  this 
tradesman,  when  he  had  filled  up  their  heels,  to  sell  his  boots  un- 
der prime  cost.  This  was  worth  while  again,  because,  of  course, 
by  the  extension  of  his  boot  trade,  he  increased  his  power  of  im- 
porting watches  duty  free. — Some  years  later,  an  elderly  lady 
and  a  lap-dog  travelled  a  good  deal  between  Dover  and  Ostend. 
It  came  to  be  generally  considered  at  the  custom-house  that  her 
travels  were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  smuggling  Brussels  lace,  then 
subject  to  exceedingly  high  duty ;  but  neither  the  examiners  of  her 
luggage,  nor  the  female  searchers  at  the  custom-house,  who  had 
charge  of  her  person,  could,  by  the  narrowest  scrutiny,  find  matter 
for  a  single  accusation.  At  last  she  accepted  a  bribe  from  a  custom- 
house officer  to  make  him  master  of  her  secret.  Calling  to  her 
side  the  lap-dog,  who  was  to  all  strangers  a  very  snappish  littlo 
cur,  she  asked  the  officer  to  fetch  a  knife  and  rip  the  little  creature 
open.  Like  a  few  of  the  dogs  (which  have  sometimes  even  proved 
to  be  rats)  sold  in  the  streets  of  London,  it  gloried  outwardly  in  a 
false  skin ;  and  between  the  false  skin  and  the  true  skin  was  space 
enough  to  provide  a  thin  cur  with  the  comfortable  fatness  proper 
to  a  lady's  pet,  by  means  of  a  warm  padding  of  the  finest  lace.  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  fierce  dogs  were  trained  to  carry  valu- 
able articles  under  false  skins  across  the  frontier.  They  were  taught 
to  know  and  avoid  the  uniform  of  a  custom-house  officer,  and  were 
never  to  be  taken  alive. — Home  Journal. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  fbr  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A  DREAM. 

SY    MBS.    B.     T.     ELPBEDGE. 

'Twas  evening's  rosy  hour ! 
And  through  my  lattice  swept  a  cooling  breeze. 
That  wafted  fragrance  from  the  Sowers  and  trees, 

And  from  the  woodland  bower ; 
June's  blushing  roses  opened  with  th?  day, 
Warm  sunbeams  kissed  the  dew-gems  all  away. 

It  was  my  hour  of  prayer ! 
It  hushed  each  thought  of  care  within  my  breast, 
As  the  fond  mother  lulls  her  babe  to  rest, 

And  earth  seemed  bright  and  fair. 
In  such  an  hour  the  loneliest  heart  may  feel 
A  joy  ecstatic  through  the  bosom  steal. 

"  Father,  thy  will  be  done !" 
It  trembled  on  my  lip  In  accents  low, 
Sweet  peace  the  worldling's  heart  can  never  know, 

Until  hii  heart  be  wrung, 
Thrilled  every  nerve :  my  weary  eyeballs  closed, 
And  soon  I  slumbered  in  calm,  sweet  repose. 

I  stood  beside  a  stream 
Whose  crystal  waves  danced  'neath  the  sun's  warm  light, 
And  nature's  peerless  charms  seemed  fair  and  bright — 

It  was  a  sweet,  sad  dream. 
Around  its  banks  young  children  were  at  play, 
Whilst  in  their  midst  a  beauteous  sleeper  lay. 

I  asked  them  why  he  slept! 
They  whispered  softly  in  my  listening  ear, 
"  This  is  the  '  fount  of  life '  that  ripples  here,-' 
Its  waters  o'er  him  crept : 
He  fell  asleep  to  wake  on  earth  no  more, 
A  bright-winged  seraph  bore  him  from  earth's  shore. 

But  soon  the  scene  was  changed ! 
Toung  children  round  the  stream  no  longer  played, 
Tall  youths  and  maidens  at  a  distance  strayed, 

And  further  from  it  ranged ; 
Some  with  a  careless  tread  sought  pleasure's  hall, 
But  care  was  stamped  upon  the  brow  of  all. 

I  turned  my  eyes  above, 
And.  lightly  floating  through  the  white  clouds  there, 
My  eyes  beheld  a  seraph  bright  and  fair, 

A  thing  of  light  and  love ! 
One  pityiDg  glance  on  that  bright  lace  I  read, 
Ere  back  to  heaven  on  angel  wings  it  sped ! 

A  prayer  was  in  my  heart  I 
My  eyes  unclosed  and  I  grew  sad  again, 
The  vacant  crib  caused  one  wild  throb  of  pain, 

One  trembling  tear  to  start ; 
And  then  I  cried,  although  my  heart  seemed  riven, 
"  Father,  I  thank  thee— mine  are  safe  in  heaven!" 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MIRZA   THE   II  A  K  EM. 

BT    DR.    JEROME    V.   C.    8MITII. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  appeared  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic 
aide  of  the  Bospborus,  a  Turk  of  a  singularly  grave  aspect,  who 
rarely  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground  without  exclaiming,  "  Al- 
lah Kerim  .'"  which  in  plain  English  means,  God  is  great.  He  had 
a  heavy  black  beard,  that  fell  gracefully  some  inches  below  the 
chin  where  it  grew.  His  eyes  were  full  and  lustrous,  and  black, 
too,  as  the  wing  of  a  raven.  When  he  deigned  to  speak,  there 
was  a  solemnity  of  manner,  and  dignity  of  expression,  that  made 
people  feel  uncomfortably  in  his  presence.  In  person  ho  was 
large,  but  the  loose  habiliments  of  the  country  immensely  in- 
creased his  already  apparent  magnitude.  Without  multiplying 
words,  he  was  a  fine,  noble  looking  specimen  of  a  discreet,  well 
fed,  well-to-do  follower  of  the  Prophet. 

In  Turkey,  as  in  Christiun  regions  of  the  world,  there  are  mul- 
titudes who  have  more  regard  for  the  condition  of  their  bodies, 
than  fears  in  relation  to  their  souls,  although  they  are  continually 
harping  upon  the  ratter,  by  way  of  showing  an  utter  contempt  for 
the  former. 

Mirza  was  a  doctor.  Translated  from  the  English  language 
into  Arabic  or  Turkish,  doctor  becomes  hakem.  Throughout  the 
East  physicians  are  held  in  hi^h  estimation.  Everylwdy  is  in 
favor  of  taking  medicine,  and  particularly  so  while  in  good  health, 
because  they  arc  better  able  to  bear  up  under  its  effects  than  when 
prostrated  by  disease.  Thus  a  system  of  national  thinking  has 
grown  up,  which  a  hundred  treatises  on  the  absurdity  of  the  cus- 
tom could  not  change  in  the  least.  Their  confidence  in  the  utility 
of  a  drug  is  increased  or  diminished  according  to  its  offensiveness, 
taste  and  smell.  If  terrible  to  swallow,  then  it  must,  of  course,  be 
excellent.  An  emetic  that  vomits  them  to  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
at  once  has  a  reputation.  It  carries  with  it  an  irresistible  evidence 
of  potency.  Negative  qualities  have  no  admirers  among  Mussul- 
incn.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  medicine,  must  be  like  the  wars 
of  their  ancestors,  who  showed  no  quart  i 

Another  phase  in  the  character  of  the  Turks,  who  arc  such  capi- 
tal patients  for  swallowing  doses  without  wry  fares,  is  no  less  ex- 
traordinary.    They  never  pay  a  para  to  the  hakem,  if  it  is  pi 
to  avoid  it,  which  they  usually  do,  however  ingeniously  the  man  of 
pulse  and  powders  may  lay  his  plans  for  securing  a  fee. 

After  diligent  inquiry,  no  one  could  ascertain  from  whence 
Mirza  the  Hakem  came.  The  first  that  was  known  of  him  in  a 
way  to  excite  an  interest,  he  was  seen  sitting  cross-legged  on  a 
Persian  rug  on  the  steps  of  the  mosque.  At  the  first  call  of  the 
muezzin  for  prayers,  Mirza  was  prompilyat  the  water  tank.  There 
bo  rinsed  his  mouth,  rubbed  a  monstrous  row  of  white  teeth  with 


the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  according  to  the  most  orthodox 
direction  of  the  mollahs,  and  then  went  through  the  prei 
genuflexions,  bowing  towards  Mecca,  with  a  precision  that  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  lookers  on,  who  not  unfrequently  whis- 
pered to  each  other,  "  He  must  be  a  hadji  from  the  holy  tomb." 
When  these  early  morning  exercises  were  through,  Mirza  seated 
himself  on  the  mat,  filled  the  bowl  of  a  magnificent  narghila,  and 
commenced  smoking,  as  a  man  of  consequence  invariably  smokes 
in  Turkey. 

As  the  veiled  female  slaves  passed  by  in  advance  of  their  beau- 
tiful Circassian  mistresses,  enveloped  in  cashmere  shawls  and  faco 
protectors  against  the  impudent  gaze  of  the  vulgar  curious,  or  the 
evil  eye  of  infidel  Giouars,  Mirza  would  bow  his  head,  and  exclaim, 
"  O,  that  you  were  willing  to  be  healed  !"  By  his  side  there  was 
a  display  of  porcelain  pots,  labelled  in  gold.  One  was  marked, 
"  A  Cure  for  the  Heart-Ache  ;"  another,  "  A  Salve  for  making  the 
see  through  the  Harem  Walls;"  "Physic  for  making  aged 
Men  young  ;"  "  Powders  that  penetrate  Secrets  ;"  *'  Rouge  for 
renovating  decayed  Beauties;"  *' Madjoums  for  making  quarrel- 
some Women  love  their  Husbands ;"  and  "  Pills  that  make  the 
fde  Happy."  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  essential  remedies 
the  pious  Hakem  Mirza  displayed  thus  openly  to  the  public. 

By-and-by  the  ladies  were  prompted  by  a  desire  peculiar  to  the 
sex,  to  stop  in  their  promenades  and  ask  a  few  questions.  Scarce- 
ly one  failed  to  discover  a  panacea  for  her  own  case,  which  was  a 
profound  secret  in  her  own  breast.  Even  the  sly  slaves  perceived 
in  the  elegant  pots  something  that  had  a  direct  bearing  on  their 
own  individual  condition.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  holy  ha- 
kem circumscribed  to  idle  women  and  slaves.  Their  proprietors, 
through  both  sources,  heard  of  the  wonderful  medicines  exhibited 
at  Scutari. 

Wherever  human  beings  have  been  found,  women  have  estab- 
lished an  unfailing  reputation  for  being  expert  newsmongers. 
What  is  a  daily  paper  to  the  activity  of  these  messengers  of  mercy 
— if  they  are  mercifully  inclined  !  "  Who,"  asks  Sidi  the  poet, 
"  who  can  number  the  motions  of  a  woman's  tongue  V 

Presses  under  any  circumstances  arc  of  no  account  in  Turkey 
with  those  who  cannot  read.  Many  learned  mufti,  unlike  attor- 
neys in  America,  cannot  pick  out  a  sentence,  but  they  have  a  nice 
appreciation  of  articulate  language.  Of  this  subject,  illustrative 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  masses,  other  writers  have  the  field  before 
them.  It  would  embarrass  the  narrative,  if  the  attempt  were  made 
to  particularize  all  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  fanaticism,  and  other 
peculiarities,  characteristic  of  modern  Turks. 

Suffice  it — Hakem  Mirza's  wonderful  pots  were  the  town  talk, 
without  obliging  him  to  open  his  lips  beyond  that  almost  perpetual 
ejaculation,  Allah  Kerim,  when  the  right  kind  of  impressible  speci- 
mens of  humanity  were  within  hearing. 

Kafayli,  the  favorite  wife  of  Stamboul  Effcndi,  the  prefect  of 
police,  was  permitted  to  take  frequent  airings  on  account  of  the 
debilitated  state  of  her  body.  Without  positive  disease,  she  had 
been  slowly  but  perceptibly  wasting  away,  till  her  once  transccn- 
dcntly  beautiful  features  had  become  thin  and  pale ;  while  eyes 
that  formerly  sparkled  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  jewels  in  her  rich 
bracelets,  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  back  in  their  sockets.  Daily 
was  the  gem  of  the  effendi's  harem  waning  in  health,  with  the  moral 
certainty  of  soon  becoming  a  tenant  of  the  graveyard  at  the  base 
of  the  Bergalo  Hill,  if  no  remedy  could  be  procured  to  meet  the 
threatening  emergency. 

Independently  of  the  laceration  of  the  effendi's  warm  affections, 
the  death  of  Kafayli  would  prove  a  severe  pecuniary  loss.  He 
had  purchased  her  from  Ben  Abraham,  a  Circassian  slave  mer- 
chant, as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  of  renowned  skill  in  the  selec- 
tion of  beautiful  girls  for  the  Constantinople  market.  Most  of  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  even  the  Sultan  himself,  were  indebted 
to  the  exquisite  taste  of  Ben  Abraliam  for  many  of  the  choicest 
specimens  of  female  loveliness  in  the  centre  of  Mahommedan  power. 

Had  there  been  a  suspicion  that  Kafayli's  disease  would  have 
produced  in  the  end  the  sad  effects  now  visible,  Stamboul  Effcndi, 
who  was  a  prudent,  economical  manager,  might  have  passed  her 
off*,  through  some  slave  dealer  of  his  acquaintance,  for  a  fresh  ar- 
rival from  the  mountains  of  Circassia,  suffering  temporarily  by  the 
short  voyage  down  the  Euxine  to  the  gates  of  felicity — Stamboul. 
When  his  misfortune  was  known  among  gentlemen,  they  com- 
miserated him.  It  was  a  prospective  loss  of  an  ass  load  of  pias- 
ters. No  remedy  in  any  point  of  view  seemed  to  present,  cither 
for  her  restoration,  or  his  salvation  in  the  matter  of  her  original 
cost. 

Now  the  real  cause  of  the  misfortune  thus  threatening  the  purse 
of  the  effcndi,  in  the  ill-health  of  the  poor  prisoner  Kafayli,  the 
Pearl  of  Paradise,  had  never  been  suspected.  Neither  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning,  the  balmy  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the  sweet 
singing  of  uncaged  birds  in  the  boughs,  nor  the  witching  dances  of 
the  Bayaderes,  either  cheered  her  subdued  spirit,  or  removed  the 
canker  that  was  gnawing  at  her  vitals. 

No  one  of  the  many  sickly  looking,  feeble,  disconsolate  ladies 
in  yellow  slippers,  who  heard  Mirza  say  A  scrutinized 

the  hnkem's  little  wonder  pots  with  stronger  yearnings  of  heart 
than  Kafayli.  By  repetitions  of  visits,  a  constitutional  timidity 
gave  way  to  courage  enough  to  I  actions  of  the  great 

doctor,  touching  the  cost  of  tho  costly  remedies ;  this  was  always 
through  her  attendants.  Had  she  been  in  health,  her  husband 
would  as  soon  have  trusted  a  iamb  in  the  lion's  jaws,  as  the  Pearl 
of  Paradise  without  a  eunuch  to  watch  her  very  breathings. 

Mirza  was  no  idle  observer.  He  saw  ihe  gazelle  nibble  at  tho 
foliage  of  the  shrub  placed  in  the  path,  and  in  ecstacy  he  said 
louder  than  ever,  Altai  • !    On  one  occasion, 

Kafayli  inquired  about  the  properties  of  the  medicine  marked,  "A 
Cure  for  the  Heart-Ache."  "  Aha,"  muttered  the  hakem  to  him- 
self, "  who  that  hath  a  heart  hath  escaped  the  malad\ 


Turks  of  high  and  low  estate,  but  especially  the  former  class, 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  become  e: 

had  been  drained  to  the  bottom  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of 
those  broken  down  old  hadjis,  who  «  mined  to  see  for 

themselves  what  transpired  in  the  harem  during  their  own  sup- 
posed absence.  The  fact  is,  jealousy  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular section  of  the  habitable  globe  ;  it  is  rife  in  civilized  Europe 
and  America.  The  burning  sands  of  Africa  and  the  Arctic  snows 
produce  alike  the  same  food  for  the  green-eyed  monster. 

Hakem  Mirza  could  scarcely  keep  a  supply  of  the  pills  for  mak- 
ing the  miserable  happy.  Several  who  had  exhausted  their  entire 
money  means,  felt  no  sensible  relief,  and  besought  him,  therefore, 
in  mercy  for  their  suffering  condition,  to  bestow  a  few  more  gra- 
tuitously, with  a  full  conviction  they  merely  needed  another  dose 
to  complete  the  cure.  He  invariably  assured  customers  there  was 
something  to  be  done  by  themselves  in  connection  with  tho 
boluses,  which  he  suspected  must  have  been  neglected,  as  a  perfect 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  certainly  would  bring  about  the 
desired  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  firmness  of  the  Mahommedan  faith  in  tho 
decrees  of  heaven,  that  whatever  has  been  ordained  to  occur  must 
and  will  take  place,  without  the  possibility  of  averting  a  calamity, 
or  changing,  in  the  remotest  degree,  tho  fiat  of  Allah,  it  was  quite 
amazing  to  count  the  numbers  of  white-bearded,  stooping  old  sin- 
ners, supported  on  a  staff,  who  purchased  the  physic  for  making 
the  aged  young  again,  despite  the  unalterable  laws  of  Allah. 

Nor  is  there  much  that  is  surprising  in  that,  when  the  philoso- 
pher surveys  the  actions  of  men  of  a  purer  faith,  under  the  divino 
guidance  of  a  perfect  revelation.  As  in  Turkey,  the  teeth  decay ; 
the  vision  is  indistinct ;  the  muscles  arc  unsteady  in  their  action  ; 
the  functions  of  digestion  and  respiration  are  impaired  by  tho 
friction  of  the  organic  machinery  for  threescore  and  ten  years ;  yet 
a  kind  of  thoughtless,  instinctive  love  of  life,  when  the  flame  of 
vitality  flickers  at  the  movement  of  a  zephyr,  prompts  us  to  take 
in  and  rub  on  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  imagination 
invests  with  recuperative  powers. 

call  was  heard  for  madjoums — the  medicine  for  making 
quarrelsome  women  love  their  husbands — than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  fact  is,  no  discovery  has  thus  far  met  this  deside- 
ratum. No  woman  quarrels  with  the  husband  of  her  choice,  un- 
less she  is  a  lunatic.  At  Stamboul  they  give  themselves  no  anxi- 
ety on  that  score.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  a  new  wife  than  to  under- 
take the  reclamation  of  a  fretful,  peevish  old  one. 

Business  was  increasing,  and  even  the  patients  began  to  perceive 
Hakem  Mirza  was  accumulating  the  money  very  rapidly.  Still,  no 
reports  were  circulating  of  cures,  although  tho  talk  about  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  was  the  great  absorbing  topic  of  conversation. 

On  one  marked  occasion,  Kafayli  made  an  actual  purchase  of 
a  pot  of  "  Cure  for  the  Heart-Ache."  As  she  timidly  drew  it  un- 
der the  fold  of  her  ample  cashmere,  on  taking  it  from  the  hand  of 
the  attendant  negress,  Mirza  rolled  up  his  full  black  eyes  to  tho 
zenith,  stroked  his  beard,  and  in  a  subdued  tone,  repeated  that 
everlasting  declaration  of  the  true  believers,  Allah  Kerim. 

Some  days  passed  by  before  the  weather  allowed  the  fair  invalid 
to  resume  her  accustomed  walk,  which  appeared  to  be  the  only 
pleasure  within  the  reach  of  her  social  tether.  So  common  was 
her  appearance,  that  the  sight  had  lost  its  novelty  even  to  Giouars, 
and  even  the  inflammable  Turk  smoked  on  without  interruption, 
as  he  tottered  by.  When  she  arrived  at  the  first  step  of  the 
mosque,  which  had  now  become  the  centre  of  a  rising  trade,  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  she  could  support  herself.  Weak  from  the 
encroachments  of  apparent  disease,  and  panting  from  exhaustion 
produced  by  the  exertion  of  attempting  to  gain  that  point  before 
resting,  came  near  terminating  life.  Mirza  saw  the  danger,  and 
springing  to  his  feet,  with  much  more  energy  than  a  Turk  is  accus- 
tomed to  move,  even  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  he  profanely  caught 
the  almost  falling  Pearl  of  Paradise  in  his  brawny  arms.  Spread- 
ing out  one  of  those  shaggy  overcoats  worn  throughout  the  Levant 
both  by  natives  and  travellers,  she  was  gently  seated  upon  it.  In 
doing  it,  the  yashmak  fell  to  one  side,  just  far  enough  to  give  him 
an  imperfect  glimpse  of  her  face.  It  perfectly  electrified  tho 
hakem,  who  drew  a  long  inspiration,  and,  as  on  a  thousand  former 
times,  said  aloud,  Allah  Ktnim  ! 

All  this  while  no  one  but  tho  hakem  himself  knew  who  ho  really 
was,  or  from  whence  he  came.  His  story  is  quickly  rclati 
omitting  manifold  exciting  incidents,  which  a  bold  spirit  would 
probably  encounter  in  a  series  of  extensive  travels  in  pursuit  of  a 
treasure,  on  the  possession  of  which  the  entire  volume  of  his 
earthly  happiness  was  staked. 

Hakem  Mirza  was  a  fictitious  name.  He  was  neither  a  hakem, 
nor  a  Turk.  His  true  name  was  Gitastro  Vleikos,  and  his  place 
of  nativity  in  the  rocky  cleft  village  of  Sprahlitz,  in  one  of  the  in- 
terior mountain  districts  of  Circassia,  where  he  was  the  acknow- 
hcir  to  the  chieftainship  of  the  region.  A  noble,  daring, 
liberty-loving  father  early  inspired  the  young  Gitastro  with  eternal 
hatred  of  the  Turks,  and  next  to  them,  the  most  odious  of  men 
were  the  Russians.     A  neighboring  vil!  mler  the  political 

supcrintendency  of  a  friend  of  his  father's,  which  gave   occasion 
for  continual  official  intercourse  of  the  two  families.     They  pos- 
social  advantages,  and   presented,  in  their  wild 
habitations,  picturesque  indi  and  happy  contentment. 

During  one  of  those  silent  invasions  common  in  Circassia  and 
.  when  tin  d  soldiers  of  the  czar  carry  terror  and 

destruction  in  their  marauding  excursion-,  by  a  series  of  unac- 
countable mishaps,  Kafayli,  the  only  child  and  darling  of  the  vil- 
lage chief,  was  missing.  Winn  the  enemy  had  been  driven  into 
the  ravines  below,  and  fragments  of  massive  rocks  were  sent 
rolling  down  upon  them  on  a  revengeful  mission  of  destruction, 

les  sounded  an  alarm.     The  Pearl  of  Paradise  was  mi- 
and  never  found  by  those  who  were  searching. 
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Gitastro  loved  her  with  a  fervency  which   language  cannot  ex- 
press.    She,  too,  returned  bis  warmth  of  affection,  as  an  honcst- 
ildof  nature  should.     She  had  taken 
|Uetry,  nor  was  it  the  custom  of  her  countrymen 
to  deny  the  feelings  of  the  heart.     Whatev  I,  could  not 

bo  wrong ;  and  hence,  with  a  confiding  expression  of  attachment, 
was  as  distinctly  portrayed  by  the  innocent,  beautiful  Kafayli,  as 
by  the  manly,  guileless  Gitastro.     They  were  betrothed. 

A  catastrophe  thus  afflicting  did  not  subside  like  a  nine  days' 
wonder.  But  efforts  proved  abortive.  The  I'earl  of  Paradise 
conld  not  be  traced,  nor  was  it  ever  known  in  what  manner  she 
had  been  stolen,  till  she  herself  returned  to  explain  the  mystery. 
All  were  finally  convinced  that  the  assault  on  her  father's  domain 
was  solely  on  her  account. 

Every  preliminary  circumstance  being  accomplished  prepara- 
tory to  a  pilgrimage  over  the  world  in  search  of  his  lost  Kafayli 
being  concluded,  Gitastro  bid  a  farewell  to  home  and  its  former 
endearments.  How  extensively  he  travelled,  and  the  number  of 
kingdoms  he  visited,  intent  upon  ascertaining,  if  within  the  limits 
of  human  possibility,  the  whereabouts  of  his  only  pearl,  should 
she  be  living,  may  bo  known  by  a  careful  study  of  the  original 
chronicle. 

Finally,  after  tedious,  and  of  course  unsuccessful  wanderings, 
the  assumed  name  of  Mirza,  and  a  hakem  by  profession,  he 
arrived  at  the  door  of  a  mosque  in  Scutari,  where  the  scene  of  this 
history  commences. 

It  was  rather  with  a  view  to  raising  the  means  for  further  re- 
search, that  Gitastro  availed  himself  of  the  national  weakness  in 
favor  of  medicine  taking,  that  he  assumed  a  favorite  character.  A 
mock  show  of  piety  for  a  religion  he  abominated,  gave  an  odor  of 
sanctity  to  all  his  successful  after  movements,  which  conld  not 
have  been  otherwise  so  eminently  successful. 

When  the  fainting  beauty  first  passed  by  his  stand,  he  little 
thought  her  the  object  of  his  own  intense  adoration.  He,  by  somo 
incidental  word,  uttered  to  himself  in  the  way  of  a  soliloquy, 
roused  her  suspicions  that  he  might  have  a  knowledge  of  her  native 
language.  She  had  therefore  kept  hoping  to  hear  more,  with  a 
mere  shadow  of  a  possibility  of  finding  some  clue  to  intelligence 
from  Circassia.  This  was  the  real  secret  of  her  promenades. 
Nor  was  she  half  as  sick  as  she  craftily  appeared.  Even  the  slave 
on  whose  arm  she  leaned,  reported  to  her  master  the  failing, 
drooping  tendency  of  her  lovely  mistress. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  plan  of  the  assault  m>on  the  village  was  for 
capturing  the  chiefs  daughter,  whose  matchless  beauty  had  been 
heralded  by  the  annual  beauty  buyers,  in  the  ears  of  the  luxurious 
residents  of  Stamboul.  The  Stamboul  Effendi  had  gold,  and  he 
offered  so  magnificently  to  those  who  went  yearly  in  pursuit  of 
materials  for  replenishing  the  harems  of  the  opulent  in  Constanti- 
nople, that  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  them  on  purpose  to 
secure  the  prize.     They  succeeded. 

Immediately  on  being  delivered  to  her  rich  captor — for  Effendi 
was  in  truth  the  guilty  kidnapper — Kafayli  feigned  the  worst  forms 
of  several  maladies.  By  taking  barely  food  enough  to  sustain 
life,  and  that  of  the  poorest  and  least  nutritious  quality,  the  beauty 
he  valued  beyond  diamonds,  faded  to  a  sickly  hue.  She  daily 
chewed  disgustingly  offensive  gums,  the  odor  of  which  gave  to  her 
breath  an  unbearable  fetor.  Practising  arts  of  deception,  of  that 
kind  which  a  woman  only  could  successfully  carry  through,  she 
had  saved  herself  from  the  pollution  of  that  unfeeling  wretch — the 
chief  of  police,  who  claimed  to  own  her. 

Accustomed  to  see  the  sick  lady,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
holy  reputation  of  Mirza,  and  the  simple  fact  of  resting  on  the 
step  of  the  mosque  with  the  hakem,  who  might  be  preparing  some- 
thing to  relieve  her  supposed  suffering,  produced  no  disturbance. 

Gitastro  murmured  "  Kafayli "  unconsciously,  while  musing  by 
her  side.  She  started  with  convulsive  surprise  at  the  sound  of  her 
name  from  the  hakem's  lips. 

"Has  my  slave  given  you  my  name,  O,  hakem  ?"  hastily  in- 
quired the  trembling  prisoner. 

"  No,  fairest  of  the  houris,"  replied  Gitastro.  "  It  was  the  name 
of  the  Pearl  of  Paradise,  in  the  wilds  of  the  far-off  mountains." 

"  Gitastro  " — she  whispered  it — "  I  am  the  wretched  remains  of 
the  Pearl !" 

Instantly  they  mutually  recognized  each  other  in  the  completest 
manner.  Their  discretion  saved  them  both ;  and  that  very  day 
they  journeyed  homeward  on  the  pretext  of  visiting  the  tomb  of  a 
Mahommedan  saint,  by  direction  of  the  hakem,  and  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  Siamboul  Effendi,  who,  believing  she  would 
die  on  the  route,  laughed  in  bis  sleeve  at  the  pleasant  idea  of  thus 
saving  himself  the  expense  of  a  burial.  Thirty-five  days  after 
they  were  at  their  mountain  homes  in  Circassia,  the  happiest  hus- 
band and  wife  in  existence. 


ARABIAN  HOSPlTAIilTY. 

The  Arab  is  generous  and  hospitable.     His  gnest  honors  him 
by  accepting  his  hospitality,  and  greatly  mortifies  him  by  refusing 
it.     It  is  an  old  saying  with  him,   that  there   are  four  thii 
which  we  are  to  be  grateful — the  birth  of  a  son,  the  birth  of  a  foal 
from  some  favorite  mare,  the  arrival  o!  and  the  rise  of  a 

new  poet  in  the  tribe.  A  story  is  told  of  three  chiefs,  Abdallah, 
Mustapba  and  Hassan,  all  famous  for  their  generosity,  and  r 
ing  whom  a  wager  was  made  to  determine  which  was  the  most 
hospitable.  An  Arab,  disguised  as  a  beggar,  went  lirst  to  Abdal- 
lah. who  was  setting  out  on  a  journey.  The  beggar  told  a  pitiful 
tale,  and  asked  for  help.  Abdallah  dismounted  from  his  drome- 
dary, and  gave  it  to  him,  with  all  its  load.  Mustapba,  when  ap- 
plied to,  was  asleep,  but  bis  master's  generosity  gave  the  h> 

ntaining  41NX)  pieces  of  gold.     When   Mustapha  awoke  he 
id,  "Why  did  you  not  call  me?  Iwouldhav 
him  much  more."  Hassan  was  old  and  blind,  and  when  the 
met  him,  was  on  his  way  to  the  mosque,  leaning  upon  two 
In  reply  to  the  beggar's  petition  he  said,  "  I  have  nothing  but  these 
two  slaves — take  tliem,"  and  thereupon  began  feeling  his  way  along 
by  the  wall.  The  palm  was  awarded  to  Hassan  — .<a(urd«y  ijaztite. 


[Written  for   Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MY   UNCLE    NATHANIEL. 

BT    MART    A.    LOWELL. 

I  was  called  down  from  a  pleasant  book,  which  I  was  reading, 
to  see  some  one  who  inquired  for  me.  I  was  just  in  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  volume,  too,  when  the  heroine  was  going,  for 
aught  that  I  knew,  to  "  expire  in  a  blissful  shiver ;"  and  my  vexa- 
tion at  being  interrupted  was  correspondingly  great.  I  fumed  and 
fretted,  but  to  no  purpose. 

I  had  been  so  interested  in  the  book,  that  I  had  not  noticed  the 
appearance  of  my  room,  or  of  myself.  As  I  went  out  at  the  door, 
a  backward  glance  showed  me  such  confusion  of  tables,  chairs  and 
playthings,  as  only  three  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
five  could  possibly  have  accomplished.     It  could  be  only  rivalled 

by  the  confusion  in  M 's  head,  when  he  endeavors  to  illustrate 

his  position!     In  the  hall,  I  chanced  to  look  in  tl  >:r  the 

hat-stand.  What  a  spectacle  I  presented  then  !  My  lace  cap  was 
all  awry,  my  collar  unpinned,  and  the  false  curls  which  I  had 
worn  in  front  (serenely  imagining  that  no  one  could  detect  the 
cheat),  were  dangling  over  the  back  of  my  dress,  pinned  there  by 
Susie,  or  Tommy,  or  little  Lu,  who  had  all  taken  turns  in  beauti- 
fying my  head,  while  I  was  reading. 

Hastily  adjusting  my  dress,  I  opened  the  parlor  door,  where  I 
was  seized  by  my  great  uncle,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Slingsby,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  lived  ever  since  I 
could  remember.  Twice  before  I  had  seen  him— once  when  I  was 
ten  years  old,  and  again  at  fifteen,  when  he  had  made  a  visit  at 
the  very  sultriest  season.  My  other  remembrances  of  him  came  in 
the  shape  of  sundry  jars  and  bottles  of  delicious  sweetmeats, 
which  he  sent  every  year  regularly  to  my  mother,  who  was  his 
niece. 

I  knew  him  instantly  He  was  a  large,  tall,  strong  man,  with 
an  eye  like  an  eagle's,  and  a  nose  that  looked  forth  like  the 
tower  of  Lebanon !  That  nose  betrayed  him  at  once.  There 
never  was  such  another ;  and  as  if  the  size  was  not  enough  to 
mark  its  identity,  there  was  an  awful  wart  on  one  side  of  it,  which 
I  remember  well.  On  his  first  visit,  my  mother  had  put  me  to 
bed  in  disgrace,  for  making  a  drawing  thereof,  and  showing  it  to 
my  little  brother — making  him  laugh  under  the  very  shadow  of 
that  mighty  nose. 

"  Well,  the  nose  was  there  in  undiminished  greatness,  and  so 
was  its  owner ;  but  what,  or  who  was  that  behind  his  immensely 
broad  figure  *  I  could  see  the  end  of  a  plume  at  one  of  his  elbows, 
and  just  behind  his  large,  gouty-looking  shoes,  a  black  silk  flounce 
was  hanging  gracefully.  I  dodged  every  way  to  find  out  why  he 
wore  these  queer  appendages. 

My  uncle  dodged,  too,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  my  perplexity ;  so  I 
ran  fairly  round  him — and  it  was  pretty  good  exercise  for  a  hot 
day,  too — and  saw  that  the  plume,  which  after  all  was  only  a  straw 
one,  and  the  flounce  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  a  very  nice  looking 
young  lady,  who  curtsied,  smiled,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  me. 

Now,  is  it  possible,  thought  I,  that  this  old  bachelor  of  sixty-five 
has  committed  matrimony  at  last,  and  that,  too,  with  this  little 
fairy  thing  of  seventeen  ?  Perhaps  my  look  showed  my  horror  of 
such  a  proceeding ;  for,  as  if  to  reply  to  my  thought,  Mr.  Slingsby 
said,  "  This  is  not  my  wife,  niece,  but  my  daughter."  Daughter ; 
well,  that  was  queer !  I  am  afraid,  that  I  was  very  inhospitable 
at  that  moment.  "  My  adopted  daughter,  Juliana  Dallas,"  said 
my  uncle,  "  let  me  beg  you  to  consider  her  as  a  cousin." 

That  set  us  all  right  again ;  and  looking  kindly  upon  her — for 
my  heart  always  warms  to  orphans,  and  I  knew  she  must  be  one, 
though  how  my  uncle,  bachelor  and  miser  as  he  was  said  to  be, 
should  have  happened  to  take  her,  was  more  than  I  could  under- 
stand— I  saw  her,  as  she  truly  was,  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
girl.  The  next  half  hour  made  her  as  well  acquainted  with  us  all, 
as  though  she  had  lived  next  door  all  her  life,  and  l>orrowed  our 
newspaper  every  day.  Susie  and  Tommy  were  both  on  her  lap 
at  once,  and  little  Lu's  fat  arms  were  round  her  neck,  and  she  was 
calling  my  husband,  "  Cousin  William." 

She  had  made  the  tour  of  the  New  England  States  already,  for 
Uncle  Nathaniel  had  nearer  relatives  than  we  were,  and  had 
shown  his  "  daughter  "  to  them  all ;  and  she  had  abundant  stories 
to  relate  to  us  of  the  true-hearted  Yankee  hospitality  she  had  ex- 
perienced. How  she  made  us  love  her !  She  was  born  to  love 
and  be  loved.  Old  and  young,  married  and  single,  children,  ser- 
vants, work-people,  all  bowed  at  the  very  feet  of  Juliana  Dallas. 

"  But  how  came  you  to  he  taken  by  our  queer  old  uncle 
my  husband  to  her  one  day,  when  she  had  pinned  a  white  ribbon 
on  his  hat,  and  emptied  his  shot-bag  into  his  boots.     "  Sit  down, 
if  yon  can  keep  out  of  mischief  awhile,  and  tell  us  all  about  it." 

She  did  tell  us,  amidst  tears  that  rained  fast  over  her  beautiful 
face,  and  laughter  that  was  delicious  to  listen  to — so  deep  seemed 
the  flow  of  gaiety  in  that  light  and  changeful  spirit.  Tears  that 
streamed  naturally,  at  the  loss  of  her  own  parents,  and  laughter, 
rich  and  musical  as  the  flow  of  a  mountain  stream,  at  the  odd  sub- 
stitute who  supplied  their  place.  And  yet  her  manner  to  him  was 
so  tender  and  respectful ! 

The  mother  of  Juliana  was  an  orphan  girl,  who  went  out  to  the 
Indies  twenty  years  ago,  with  some  relations  about  to  settle 
there.     She  was  a  beautiful  French  girl,  with  all  the  grace  and 
accomplishments  which  they  u.ually  possess. 

My  uncle,  then  past  forty,  saw  and  admired  her.  She  knew 
and  acknowledged  his  worth,  but  her  heart  was  already  given  to 
her  cousin,  Alexandre  Dallas,  with  whose  family  she  had  emi- 
grated. She  was  kind,  gentle  and  considerate  of  his  feelings  in 
her  refusal,  and  made  him  her  friend  for  life.  When  the  terrible 
West  India  fever  depopulated  the  plantations,  it  did  not  spare  the 


family ;  and  this  child,  then  only  eight  years  old,  was  the 
only  - 

My  nncle  stayed  by  the  sick  bed  of  the  husband  until  he 

in   his   am  ■  take 

of  her  child.     I  ed,  anil  she  died  with 

It  was  rather  emharr  the  poor  old   l' 

man  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  and  at 
first,  he  felt  quite  unequal  to  the  task  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
perform ;  but  a  lady  friend  very  kindly  relieved  him  from  the 
measure.  Juliana  grew  np  lovely,  intellectual, 
No  study  too  abstruse  for  her  to  overcome,  no  wit  so 
keen  that  she  could  not  parry,  no  art  that  she  could  not  appreciate. 
For  every  sorrow  she  had  a  tenr ;  for  every  note  of  mirth  she  gave 
back  delicious  laughter,  ringing  like  music  on  the  listener's  ear. 

She  had  finished  her  education,  and  was  now  seventeen.  Uncle 
Nathaniel  wanted  to  see  how  Young  America  was  likely  to  affect 
his  protege  ;  and  he  took  her  over  the  water,  to  exhibit  her  to  his 
nieces  and  nephews.     S  I  with  them,  and  at  them  to  her 

heart's  content — shed  a  torrent  of  tears  as  she  p;i 
with  each — and  departed  to  her  West  Indian  home  again,  with  a 
heart  ungratefully  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  1  than  ! 

It  was   some  time   before  I  heard    from  my  beaut 
When  I  did  so,  it  was  to  find  that  she  was  married  to  one,  who,  aa 
she  expresseil  it,  had  "  showered  a  whole  heartful  of  affection  at 
her  feet."     She  added,  "  I  should  like,  dear  friend,  to  lift  tl 
tain  of  the  past,  and  expose  to  yonr  sympathizing  vision  ;; 
'  nps  and  downs  '  of  my  life  since  I  saw  you ;  recount  the  viciasi- 
tuiles  through  which  I  have  passed  ;  dwell  with  rapturous  '1 
on  the  flowers  that  have  bloomed  in  my  way,  and  gaze  for  awhile 
upon  the   kindly  stars   that  have   illumined  the  horizon  of  my 
earthly  joys,  hopes  and  cares.     And  I  should  pause,  with  sul 
and  chastened  feelings,  beneath  the  tearful  clonds  of  sorrow  and 
grief  that  once  rested  upon  my  home,  and  received  from  my 
an  angel  to  the  skies !     I  would  tell  you  of  the  time  when   my 
child  departed  to  that  '  life  clysian,  whose  portal  we  call  death !' 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  sadder,  perhaps  a  wiser,  woman  than  when  I  saw 
you.  And  yet  the  natural  vivacity  of  temperament,  which  I  in- 
herit from  my  French  ancestry,  will,  I  my  chara«- 
tcr  as  long  as  I  live ;  nor  do  I  wish  it  oti  And  I  could 
tell  you,  too,  of  wasti:  _  -,  of  a  mind  brought  to  the  very 
verge  of  insanity,  of  dark  temptations,  which  I  now  shudder  to 
think  of,  and  which  I  bless  God  for  preserving  me  from, 
weep  and  smile  by  turns,  as  I  dwell  on  life's  grave  or  gay  m 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  this  romantic,  impulsive  creature  was 
well  married ;  for  there  hud  been  people  wicked  enough  to  say, 
that  poor  old  Uncle  Nathaniel  was  bringing  her  np  to  be  his  wife ! 

The  last  news  that  I  heard  was,  that  the  nose,  with  the  owner 
attached  to  it,  had  become  the  property  of  the  wealthy  widow  of  a 
West  Indian  planter,  whose  own  nose  was  of  the  genus  pug,  and 
was  said  to  possess  an  irresistibly  upward  tendency.  My  uncle's 
was  perfect,  by  comparison  ;  and  the  widow  gladly  exchanged  her 
riches  for  a  nose,  of  which  she  felt  the  full  value.  Her  only 
thought  of  happiness  was  to  sit  under  the  shadow  of  that  mighty 
nose ;  and  my  uncle,  grateful  for  her  strong  admiration  for  the 
crowning  ornament  of  his  face,  laid  the  nose  and  its  proprietor  at 

her  feet ! 

.  —  »^  > 

NOTICES  OF  NEW   PIBEICATH- 

Thru  Dais  o.v  the  Write  BfomrfAnts.  etc.    By  Dr.  B.  L.  Ball.    Boston: 

Nathaniel  H  l»mo.    pp.  66. 

This  L«  a  narrative  of  Dr.  Ball's  thrilling  adventure*  on   th'- 
tains  last  October,  when  be  lost  his  way,  and  came  near  1   ■  It  has, 

all  the  charm  of  romance,  with  the  interest  of  reajr 

tor's  narrative  from  his  own  lips,  we  feel  more  than  ordiri  in  this 

little  publication. 

Berenice.     A  Novel.     Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  k  Co.  1SS6.  12mo.  pp.  332. 
A  sad  story  of  woman's  trails,  and  temptations.  hinging  on  aa  unfortunate 
marriage,  and  written  wirh  1  a  book  which  will  give  rise,  per- 

haps, to  severe  criticism,  but  will  be  universally  read. 

Coi.omba.     From  the  French  of  Prosper  Merimte.     Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson 

&  Co.     1866.     12mo.     pp  310 

Mcrimee  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  French  writers,  yet  utterly  unknown 

to  those  ignor  -  ri-nch   language.     "Colomba"  i*  a  delightful  story, 

the  scene  of  which  ties  in  the  unhack^  ind  the  pub- 

Ht  in  bringing  it  in  a  classical  bnglish  ureas  before 

the  reading  pi 

The  Second  Marriage:  or.  A  Dnus"  A  Domestic  Tale  of  New 

York.     By  Charles  BcRDm.    New  York:  Charles  Sen 

pp.238. 

The  author  of  this  book  I  roubles 

and  trials  with  much  dramatic  effect  n  falls  on  a  happy  denoue- 

ment, the  sin*  qua  non  of  a  popular  novel.     For  sale  by  Fetridge  & 

By  Rebecca  A.  Uptos.    Boston:  Crosby, Nichols  i  Co.  1856. 

1*id< 

1  !ly  arranged,  embracing  much  information 
-ckeepiog.  and  other  matters,  that  cannot  but  prove 

New  v  wo,  115  Wash  t-The 

triile,''  by  Juilicn,  and   "  My  Darling  Adelaide,''  a  ballad,  by 
Joseph  W.  Turner. 

The  Spanish  Co.no.cjst  "  Amu  -oar  or 

Ahtuck  IIolps.    2 
(Jew  York  :  H.'u 
This  history  embraces  a  vast  array  of  facts  andisillu-  Tiernus 

maps  and  diagrams.     It  is  a  work  of  great  research,  and  will  doubtless  meet 
with  a  large  sale.    For  sale  by  Keddiog  &  Co. 

The  Tra'jedii-  or  JEscn;  i  ly  Translated.    New  York:   Harper  ft 

lino,     pp 
valuable  of  I 
The  tran  -'-holar.  Theo- 

dore Alois  Buckley.  B.  A.     For 

New  Mc.'ic— G.  P.  Reed  fc  Co..  13  T  t.  has  just  puMished  "  De 

parted  Days."  an  instrumental  Nocturne,  and  "  A  Tanto  Amor,"  an  aria,  from 

■•TLeFavorr 

-now  Presf"  By  Dr.  J.  Uesbt  Clark. 

New  Y'ork  :  C.  Scribuer.     lSo'i.     12ui 

An  c-*  ~  uses, abuses, 

diseases  and  remedies—  wri ' 
([Uackery  in  the  whole  book.    For  sale  by  Tf.r 

The  Youth  of  the  Old  Dosumox.    By  Sahcel  Uopklxs.    Boston:  John  P. 
Jewett  &  Co.     l5.")6.     12ioo.     pp  473 

-  written  wir  res  many  of  ' 

OSS  which  cast  the  light  of  roma 

'.  our  writers  are  w 
>!<_•  id  of  seeking  for  the  golden  ore  of  literature  in  fa  1     . 
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HON.  GEORGE  M.  DALLAS, 

UNITED   STATES   MINISTER    TO   ENGLAND. 

We  present  herewith  a  very  fine  and  strik- 
ing likeness  of  our  present  minister  to  Eng- 
land, whose  head  is   such  a  one  as  an  artist 
loves  to  delineate,  full  of  character  and  strong- 
ly individualized.      George  Mifflin  Dallas  is 
one  of  our  most  distinguished   public  men, 
and  one  well  fitted  by  his  antecedents  as  well 
as  by  his  personal  character,  to  represent  the 
republic  in  a  European  court.      Though   a 
zealous  party  man,  lie  is  one  of  those  high- 
minded  statesmen  who  are  above  mere  party 
considerations  on  all  questions  where  the  re- 
lations of  our  country  with  foreign  powers  are 
involved.    At  once  cool  and  courteous,  thor- 
oughly trained    in    the    best  of   diplomatic 
schools,  and  with  large  experience  of  public 
affairs,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  interna- 
tional law,  we  feel  very  confident  that  he  will 
adroitly,  ably  and  manfully  manage  those  ques- 
tions which  are   entrusted   to   his   guidance. 
As  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  he 
holds  a  post  of  honor — filled  recently  by  such 
men  as   Buchanan,   Lawrence  and  Everett. 
His  reception  in  London  has  been  very  cor- 
dial, and  he  has    responded  to   the  advances 
made  to  him,  in   a  spirit  entirely  free  from 
sycophancy  while  characterized  by  frankness 
and   courtesy.     At   the   recent  dinner  given 
him  in  London,  the  Lord  Mayor  compliment- 
ed Mr.  Dallas  and  the  republic  he  represented 
in  the  warmest  terms,  and  our  minister,  in 
reply,  expressed   sentiments   to  which   every 
true  American  will  readily  respond.    We  sin- 
cerely trust  that  he  will  have  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  being  the  agent  for  the  pacific  solu- 
tion of  tho  vexed   questions  which   have  pro- 
duced  a  partial  estrangement   between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.    Mr.  Dallas  is  tho 
son  of  Alexander  J.   Dallas,   who   held   the 
offices  of  district    attorney  of  Pennsylvania 
under  Jefferson,  and  secretary  of  state  under 
Madison,  and  was  born   in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, July  10,  1792.      He  is  consequently 
now  sixty  four  years  of  age,  but  enjoys  good 
health  and  is  an  active,  vigorous  man.     After 
receiving  his  preliminary  education  in  Phila- 
delphia, ho  was  sent  to   Princeton  College, 
whence  ho  graduated  with  high  honor  in  1810. 
Having  made  choice  of  his  father's  profession, 
he  commenced   the  study  of  the  law  in  his 
father's  office,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1813.     During  that  year  he  was  invited  by 
Mr.  Gallatin  to   accompany  him   to   Russia, 
where  that  gentleman  was   appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  negoeiate  a  peace  under  the  me- 
diation of  the  Emperor  Alexander.    He  read- 
ily accepted  the  offer,   and  went  abroad   as 
Mr.  Gallatin's  private  secretary.     Though  he 
was  not  a  great  while  absent  from  this  coun- 
try, he  made  good  use  of  his  time,  and  besides  travelling  in  Rus- 
sia, he  visited  France,   England,   Holland  and  the  Netherlands, 
seeing  whatever  was  worthy  of  observation   in   those  countries 
studying  on  the  spot  the  memorials  of  those  historical  events  with 
which  he  was  already  familiar,  and  taking  such  notes  of  men  and 
things  as  contributed  to  enlarge   and   establish  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature.     He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1814.     For 
awhile  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  his  native  city.     In  1817  he  was  appointed 
deputy  to  the  attorney  general  of  Philadelphia,  and  soon  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  a  criminal  lawyer.      His  knowledge  of  the 
law,  the  perfect  reliability  of  his  memory,  his   knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  his  promptness,  acuteness  and  fertility  of  resource, 
his  oratorical  readiness  and  zeal,  enabled  him  to  make  a  brilliant 
figure  at  the  bar.     Unable  to  keep  aloof  from  the  vortex  of  pol- 
itics, he  embarked  in  them  with  zeal,  and  immediately  became  a 
leading  man  with  the  democracy  of  the  Keystone  State.     In  1825 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  after  a  spirited  canvass.   In 
1829,  on  the  incoming  of  the  Jackson  administration,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  district-attorneyship,  an  office  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, his  father  had  occupied  before  him.     He  held  this  post 
two  years,  when  in  1831,  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  repre- 
sentation   from    Pennsylvania  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  it.  During  the  stormy 
session   of  1832 — 33,  ho  took   an 
active  part,  showing  a  readiness  of 
attack  and  defence  which  proved 
his  fitness  for  the  position  he  occu- 
pied.    On  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office,  in  1833,  ho  declin- 
ed a  re-election  and  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  to  which 
he  always  appears  to   have  been 
zealously  attached.     In   1837   he 
accepted  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  the 
appointment  of  minister  to  Russia, 
and  in  an  official  capacity  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with   that  inter- 
esting country,  which  he  had  first 
visited  in  1813.    In  October,  1839, 
he  returned  home  and   once  more 
resumed   his   professional    duties. 
He  continued  to  practise  law  till 
1845,  when,  having  been  the  pre- 
vious fall  elected  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the   United    States,   he 
went  to  Washington   in  March,  to 
share  the  honors  and  duties  of  the 
incoming     administration.       His 
term   of  office  expired   March   4, 
1849,  when   he  was   succeeded  by 
Millard  Fillmore,  whom  the  unex- 
pected  death   of  General    Taylor 
soon    placed   in   the    presidential 
chair.     We  believe  that  since  that 
period,  Mr.  Dallas   has   held   no 
public     office,      until      President 
Pierce,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Hon.  James  Buchanan,  tendered 
him  the  highly  honorable  appoint- 
ment of  minister  to  London.     It 
is  only  a  few  weeks  since  he  arriv- 
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ed  out  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his  post.  But  he  has  found 
time  already  to  make  many  warm  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  And  although  his  personal  qualities  have  undoubtedly 
much  to  do  with  the  reception  accorded  him,  still  we  must  credit 
a  good  portion  of  its  warmth  to  the  good  feeling  entertained  by 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  this  country,  and 
their  anxiety  to  manifest  as  distinctly  as  possible  how  little  sym- 
pathy they  fiavc  for  those  of  their  rulers  who  have  evinced  hostil- 
ity to  this  republic.  Mr.  Dallas's  reception  by  the  British  people 
shows  conclusively  that  they  are  our  friends,  and  that  if  any  ill 
feeling  to  this  country  exists  abroad,  it  is  confined  to  members  of 
the  government,  and  those  not  representative  members — that  is, 
not  men  with  whom  the  people  cordially  sympathize.  But  wo 
trust,  as  we  before  said  in  substance,  that  every  cloud  will  pass 
away,  and  that  none  but  the  most  cordial  relations  will  continue 
to  exist  between  two  countries  connected  by  ties  of  blood,  by  a 
common  language,  and  by  common  interests.  Mr.  Dallas's  speech 
on  his  first  public  reception  in  England,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  has,  we  find,  created  an  impres- 
sion in  his  favor,  which  subsequent  acquaintance  has  tended  to 
strengthen.  Ho  has  been  very  extensively  "  lionized  "  in  the 
British  capital,  and  has  borne  his  honors  with  great  modesty  and 
good  taste. 
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The  noble  edifice,  of  which  we  herewith 
present  an  accurate  view,  with  its  three  tow- 
ers, its  rose  window,  and  its  rich  ornamenta- 
tion, is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  old 
Gothic  architecture  extant  in   England.     It 
ranks  next  to  York  cathedral  in  beauty  and 
interest.    Situated  on  a  hill,  it  overlooks  the 
upper  and   lower  towns  of  Lincoln,  and  af- 
fords a  view  of  vast  extent,  comprising  por- 
tions of  five  or  six  counties  adjoining  Lin- 
colnshire.    Its   length,  from  east  to  west,  is 
530  feet,  and  its  breadth,  227  feet.     Its  portal 
and  two  of  its  three  towers,  date  back  to  the 
11th  century,  and  justify  the  opinion  of  anti- 
quarians who  attribute  its  foundation,  some  to 
William  the   Conqueror,  and  others,  to  his 
son,  William  Rufus.   At  a  later  period  it  was 
rebuilt  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by 
Henry  II.    The  most  remarkable  parts  of  the 
church  are  the  choir  and  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin.    Much  has  been  said,  also,  of  the  bell 
— "  Tom  of  Lincoln  " — whose  deep  tones  and 
ringing   peals,  joining  with    the    clamorous 
chimes  of  the  numerous  monasteries  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  those  of  the  fourteen  churches 
of  the  capital,  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  erro- 
neous   supposition    that    England    was   the 
"ringing  island"  of   Rabelais.      This   bell, 
cracked  in  1827,  and  broken  in  1834,  was  re- 
cast and  placed  in  the  central  tower  in  1835. 
It  is  now  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  at  its  open- 
ing, and  of  ponderous  weight  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  original  bell.      The  difficulty  of 
swinging  so  enormous  a  mass  causes  it  to  be 
rung  only  upon  great  occasions.     Before  the 
Reformation,  the  Lincoln  church  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  wealthiest  in  the  kingdom.    Hen- 
ry VIII.  appropriated  the  greater  part  of  its 
treasures,  and  during  the  religious  wars  un- 
der Charles  I.,  its  sumptuous  tombs  were  mu- 
tilated and  ravaged,   and   like  most  of  the 
splendid  religious  edifices  of  that  period,  it 
served  for  barracks  to  the  iron-clad  warriors 
of  Cromwell.     The  cathedral  is  not  the  only 
remarkable  monument  of  Lincoln ;  but  trav- 
ellers are  much  struck  with  the  ruins  of  the 
strong  castle  built  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  Newport  gate,  which  attest  the  an- 
cient origin  of  the  city.      This  vast  arch  is 
an  imposing  relic  of  the  Roman  architecture. 
When  tho  whole  country  fell   into  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  this  portion  of  it  was  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Coritani,  savage  and  warlike  tribes, 
dressed  in  sheepskins,  tattooed  with  blue,  their 
arms  and  waists  loaded  with  heavy  iron  rings, 
their  shoulders  covered  by  their  long,  flowing 
blonde    hair,    and    who,    disgorged    by   the 
Scarpe  and  the  Seine,  the  muddy  waters  of 
which  were  cloven  by  their  light  canoes,  were 
swept  by  the  sea  upon   the  eastern  coasts  of 
Great  Britain.     Their  towns  were  only  heaps  of  huts  defended  by 
ramparts  of  earth  and  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees.     They  fought 
with  the  Gallic  arms — the  long  sabre,  the  war  chariot,  which  they 
drove  with  great  skill,  the  club,  the  buckler,  the  bow  and  arrow, 
the  adroit  management  of  which  latter  weapon  they  transmitted 
to  their  posterity.     Having  mastered  the  rude  villages  of  these 
barbarous  hordes,  the  Romans  surrounded  the  city  with  walls, 
fortified  it,  and  forming  the  Foss  Dyke,  an   artificial   lake  four 
miles    long,   united   the  waters  of  the   VVilham,  which  runs,  in 
the  south,  into  the  Wash,  with  those  of  the  Trent,  which  flows,  in 
the  north,  into  the  Humber.      All  this  part  of  the  country  was 
thus  surrounded  by  a  network  of  navigable  waters,  the  primary 
source  of  its  present  commercial  prosperity.     At  a  later  date,  the 
Norman  invasion  renewed  the  activity  of  the  inhabitants,  opened 
new  sources  of  industry,  introduced  new  arts,  a  purer  religion  and 
loftier  aspirations.     The  struggle  with  the  former  possessors  and 
invaders  of  the  soil  developed  in  them  energy,  abnegation  and 
heroism — the  principles  of  great  deeds.     Now  a  long  and  tranquil 
sway  has  ripened  the  germs  sown  by  the  stormy  past.     Peace  and 
security  have  developed  by  degrees  the  agricultural  resources  of 
a  soil  once  ravaged  by  hostile  bands  and  intersected  by  unhealthy 
fens.     Drainage  has  worked  wonders  in  tho  whole  of  this  region. 
The  vast  marshes  which  procured  for  a  third  of  Lincolnshire  the 

name  of  Holland  (low  land),  and 
which  were  so  long  the  refuge  at 
once  of  the  defenders  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  marauders  who  rav- 
aged it,  are  now  smiling  with  the 
fruits  of  liberal  culture.  Now  the 
long  wool  of  the  numerous  flocks 
raised  in  Lincolnshire  (they 
amount  to  about  3,000,000),  and 
the  oxen,  which  weigh  from  12  to 
14  cwt.,  are  transported  over  the 
roads,  the  bases  of  which  were 
laid  by  the  Romans  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago.  The  forests  which  sur- 
round the  country  have  expanded 
their  paths,  those  old  flourishing 
woods,  where,  in  the .  gay  and 
reckless  days  of  Robin  Hood, 
there  were  no  enemies  but  winter 
and  storm,  where  jollity  reigned 
the  live-long  day,  and  good  humor 
was  as  buoyant  as  the  leaf  on  the 
tree,  no  longer  hide,  within  their 
deep  recesses,  the  Saxon  archer, 
clad  in  Lincoln  green,  concealed 
in  the  masses  of  verdure,  and  re- 
vealed only  by  tho  sharp  whistle 
of  his  unerring  arrow.  The  roads 
are  open  to  the  farmer's  carts,  and 
the  echoes,  instead  of  repeating 
shouts  of  defiance,  or  cries  of  ter- 
ror, awake  to  the  morning  song  of 
the  young  country  maiden,  who, 
trotting  along  on  her  gray  nag, 
only  reminds  us  of  her  ancestors 
by  her  flowing  flaxen  tresses,  at 
the  same  time  singing  the  tradi- 
tionary ballads  in  which  the  ever 
popular  Robin  Hood,  the  bold 
archer  and  woodman,  the  fearless 
yeoman,  figures  as  a  hero. 
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POSTAL  REFORM. 

We  again  urge  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  of 
postal  reform,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  before  tho 
public.  The  Postal  Reform  Committees  of  New  York  and  Boston 
are  circulating  petitions  for  signatures,  and  they  must  not  be 
classed  with  tho  thousand  petitions  floating  about,  which  have 
merely  local  and  personal  interests  for  a  basis.  The  reforms  so- 
licited interest  directly  or  indirectly  orcry  man,  woman  and  child 
in  this  country.     The  petitions  to  congress  ask  for  the  following : 

I.  A  uniform  postage  of  two  cents  on  all  letters  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce  in  weight,  throughout  the  United  States.  2.  Re- 
ceiving houses  and  letter  carriers  in  all  cities  and  principal  towns. 
3.  Money  orders  from  one  post  oftice  to  another,  for  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  dollars.  4.  A  uniform  and  low  rate  of  ocean 
postage.  5.  The  postago  on  franked  matter  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury.  6.  The  abolition  of  compulsory  pro-payment.  7.  The 
return  of  all  dead  letters  to  the  writers. 

The  several  points  enumerated  above  have  been  ably  and  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  the  various  public  meetings  which  have  been 
held  iu  this  city  and  elsewhere.  They  have  all,  with  the  exception 
of  cheap  ocean  postage,  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain  for  years, 
and  have  there  worked  to  a  charm,  both  as  regards  the  govern- 
ment and  tho  public.  It  is  not  fitting  that  a  great  republic  like 
ours  should  be  behind  Groat  Britain  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  im- 
portance. It  remains  for  us  now  to  follow  where  we  should  have 
taken  the  initiative,  and  that  with  the  utmost  promptness.  We 
must  urge  this  matter  upon  congress,  and  with  the  force  attendant 
upon  public  opinion  in  a  frco  country,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair 
of  success.  We  most  cordially  commend  the  movement,  and  shall 
do  all  in  our  power  to  help  urge  it  onward. 


Aw  bxcelleht  Ciioicb. — Mr.  William  F.  Poole,  tho  popular 

librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  has  been  chosen 

librarian  of  tha  Boston  Athenaeum,  in  place  of  Dr.  Charles  Fol- 

som,  resigned.     Mr.  Poole  is  one  of  the  best  librarians  in  tho  whole 

country — large  as  it  is. 

<  ■»■»  > 

The  Pbbsia. — This  fine  steamship  of  tho  Cunard  line  has 

crossed  tho  ocean  in  9  days  10  hours  and  15  minutes — and   this 

without  crowding,  but  owing  to  her  excellent  qualities,  and  the 

way  she  was  handled.     She  means  to  do  better  yet  next  summer. 
<  ■«•«■  » 

Costa  Rica — Nicaragua. — Smart  times  these — Minie"  rifles 

— skirmishes — battles — Col.   Schlessinger — fight  or  die — glory — 

fine  fun  for  the  newsboys,  but  death  to  many  of  the  belligerents. 

SPLINTERS. 

....  The  Czar  of  Russia  will,  it  is  rumored,  visit  Paris  and 
London  in  the  month  of  June. 

....  Tho  Due  de  Broglic  in  Paris  has  been  lashing  Louis  Na- 
poleon while  protending  to  sketch  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

....  A  Minnesota  writer  says  a  friend  of  his  raised  a  squash 
weighing  221  1-4  pounds.     That  fraction  is  superb  1 

....  The  life-boat  placed  in  Gloucester  by  tho  Humane  Society 
eleven  years  ago,  has  drifted  away  and  been  lost. 

....  At  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  it  was  resolved  to  raise 
$5000  towards  erecting  an  American  chapel  in  Paris. 

....  The  Cape  de  Vcrd  islanders  are  again  in  a  starving  con- 
dition.   Assistance  is  implored  by  the  governor. 

....  Tho  Michigan  Central  Railroad  has  erected  a  telegraph 
from  Detroit  to  Chicago  to  communicate  railroad  news. 

....  Provincetown,  tho  jumping  off  place  at  Cape  Cod,  is  tho 
richest  town  in  Massachusetts,  of  its  size. 

The  French  have  just  got  hold  of  Washington  Irving's 

"  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow."    They  call  it  "  Le  Val  Dormant." 

....  Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Hayne  is  about  to  visit  Australia,  Cali- 
fornia and  England.     She  has  engaged  Mr.  Pope,  the  actor. 

....  Tho  Fitchburg  railroad  corporation  pays  the  city  of 
Charlcstown  a  tax  of  $4797  dollars  per  annum. 

....  A  cemetery  for  Mohammedans  dying  in  Paris,  together 
with  a  mosque,  has  been  established  in  that  city. 

The  friends  of  Italian   liberty  begin  to  hopo  again  that 

something  will  be  accomplished  for  that  country. 

....  It  is  said  that  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  will  be 
turned  into  a  hospital.     Forbid  it,  Max  Marctzek  I 

....  A  German  opera  troupe  has  been  organized  in  New  York, 
to  give  Gorman  masterpieces  in  grand  style. 

....  Two  children  came  near  being  poisoned  by  eating  the  roots 
of  water  hemlock,  which  they  mistook  for  artichokes. 

....  There  is  due  the  United  States  from  its  defaulting  officers 
the  enormous  sum  of  $132,512,704,67. 

....  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  tho  best  of  men  to  please  all 
the  world.     We  should  strive  only  to  satisfy  our  consciences. 

....  Mr.  Fry,  of  New  York,  said  lately,  "  a  shot  from  the  type 
battery  goes  round  the  whole  world." 

....  The  French  government  have  been  insulting  the  English 
by  seizing  copies  of  Punch  on  account  of  its  harmless  jokes. 

It  is  recollected  that  Queen  Victoria  refused  to  reccivo 

Eugenie  till  after  her  marriage  to  the  emperor. 

....  If  Gen.  Comonfort  confiscates  all  the  church  property  in 
Mexico,  he  will  be  able  to  raise  400  millions  of  dollars. 

....  Flashes  of  lightning  that  embrace  the  whole  horizon  do 
not  last  a  thousandth  part  of  a  second  ! 

The  first  pianoforte  was  made  in  1767.  It  has  proved  pro- 
lific and  has  been  the  parent  of  millions. 


TIIK  MANIA  OF  AVARICE. 

Avarice  is  less  the  love  of  money  than  the  dread  of  poverty. 
This  fear  is  a  horrible  malady — it  is  one  of  the  most  debasing  and 
corrupting  of  human  weaknesses.  A  man  who  would  face  death 
with  a  smile,  and  might,  on  occasion,  become  the  hero  of  a  battle- 
field, trembles  like  tho  vilest  of  the  vile  before  the  shadow  of  mis- 
ery, or  only  of  embarrassment;  and,  for  a  little  money,  sells 
shamelessly,  to  whoever  will  purchase,  his  dignity  and  liberty.  It 
is  this  "yellow  slave  that  knits  and  breeds  corruptions"  that 
peoples  the  area  of  courts  with  sycophants. 

This  shows  us  why,  in  Greeco,  where  liberty  and  dignity  were 
so  highly  appreciated,  the  philosophers  insisted  with  so  much  en- 
ergy on  the  virtue  of  a  contempt  of  riches.  In  the  present  ago, 
we  have  reversed  the  opinion,  and  hold  that  whoever  maintains 
that  independence  is  preferable  to  fortune  is  a  blockhead. 

Byron  said,  half  satirically,  half  seriously, 

" for  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice, 

I  think  I  will  take  up  with  avarice." 

And  a  single  word  may  be  said  in  its  favor — it  may  be  defended 
relatively.  The  miser  does  the  most  injury  to  himself;  the  prodi- 
gal is  almost  always  a  corrupter.  Ho  buys  consciences,  and 
makes  them  the  slave  of  his  passions ;  his  life  is  a  perpetual  incul- 
cation of  vice  and  contempt  ot  labor.  His  example  would  be 
more  contagious  than  that  of  the  miser,  if  it  were  less  difficult  to 
acquire  wealth ;  and  as  we  say,  "  A  miserly  father — a  spendthrift 
son,"  wo  might  say  as  frequently,  "A  prodigal  father — a  miserly 
son  " — if  prodigal  fathers  only  left  anything  to  spend. 

What  an  example — equal  to  that  of  Molierc's  Avare — was  that 
of  Duniel  Dancer,  of  Middlesex  county,  England,  born  about 
1716.  As  a  young  man,  he  exhibited  no  traits  of  an  unbalanced 
mind ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  frank  and  open,  ready  to  meet 
danger,  and  bold  to  surmount  difficulties.  But  this  unaccountable 
fear  of  coming  to  want  camo  over  him  like  a  dark  shadow,  and 
clouded  his  mind  forever.  Though  he  came  into  possession  of  a 
considerable  fortune,  though  ho  was  unmarried,  still  this  dream  of 
want  haunted  him  night  and  day  like  a  ghost.  Wo  may  fancy 
him  cowering  in  that  lonely  country-house,  shared  only  by  his 
sister,  infected  by  the  same  lunacy,  the  unfortunate  couple  clad  in 
rags,  and  living  upon  food  a  London  beggar  would  have  spurned. 
Daniel  reduced  his  allowance  to  the  value  of  two  pence  per  diem ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  expended  as  much  for  milk  to  keep  life  in 
a  favorite  dog.  His  dog,  his  "  halved  heart — his  Pythias,"  one 
day  killed  a  lamb,  and  Daniel  was  dunned  for  the  value  of  the 
animal.  Of  course  he  wouldn't  pay;  but  he  took  his  dog  to  a 
smith's,  and  had  his  teeth  filed  off  so  that  a  similar  accident  should 
not  happen  a  second  time.  Daniel  washed  his  face  and  hands  in 
a  pond ;  and  to  save  linen,  dried  them  in  the  sun.  The  hat  he 
wore  when  a  young  man  covered  his  head  in  old  age.  Once  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  buy  a  second-hand  hat  of  a  Jew  for  a 
shilling ;  but  an  old  drudge,  who  lived  with  Dancer,  offering  six- 
pence more,  the  miser  yielded  his  bargain  rather  than  submit  to 
tho  advance.  Poor  Daniel  I  ho  died  wealthy.  Poor,  poor  rich 
man  1  the  wayside  beggar  was  wealthier  than  he.  We  call  the 
victim  of  avarice  miser  (from  tho  Latin  word,  signifying  wretched), 
but  we  should  call  him  miserrimus. 

»  — .—  > 


-4— ••— ►- 


Quaint  Pun.— Old  Fuller,  author  of  "English  Worthies," 
tells  a  quaint  story  of  himself  and  Justice  Woodcock.  "  I  was 
out  in  the  fields,"  said  Fuller,  "  when  we  did  hear  an  owl.  "  What 
bird  is  that  V  said  ho.  '  A  woodcock,'  said  I.  '  No,'  said  he,  '  it  is 
fuller  in  the  head, /oiler  in  the  body,  and  fuller  all  over.' " 


Bauou'S  Pictorial  appeara  weekly  abounding  In  engravings  of  a  superior 
order,  some  of  mammoth  siae,  fully  equal  to  those  published  iu  the  English 
papera-  It  seems  impossible  for  ao  much  valuable  mutter  to  be  afforded  at  the 
low  price  it  la;  but  the  immense  circulation  enables  the  publisher  to  improve 
each  week.  There  is  no  excuae  fur  uot  taking  an  illustrated  paper,  when  It 
can  bo  had  at  auch  a  amall  price.  Hallou  s  Pictorial  now  circulates  over  tho 
whole  State  of  California  and  Oregou. —  Cuii/urma  /■'arm.r,  Suttamtnto. 


Vert  considerate. — An  Irish  paper,  in  referring  to  a  fire, 
said,  "  We  regret  to  state  that  our  reporter  was  deceived  as  to  the 
amount  of  loss  occasioned  by  the  fire.     We  are  now  informed  that 

the  damage  was  trifling." 

<  —.»  i 

A  modest  Name. — Tho  brutal  and  now  nearly  obsolete  prac- 
tice of  "gouging"  used  to  be  termed  "operating  for  strabismus 
on  tho  Kentucky  principle." 


BIG  GUN. 

The  English  tell  some  large  stories,  and  justly,  too,  about  their 
heavy  ordnance.  An  American  gentleman,  who  was  listening,  in 
a  London  coffee-house,  to  a  description  of  one  of  thoso  monsters, 
said  abruptly : 

"  Pooh  !  gentlemen.  I  wont  deny  that's  a  fair  sized  cannon ; 
but  you  are  leetlc  mistaken  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It's  not  to  bo  named  in  tho  same  minute  with  one  of  our 
Yankee  cannon  that  I  saw  in  Charlestown  last  year.  Jupiter  I 
that  was  a  cannon !  Why,  gentlemen,  it  was  so  large  that  the 
sailors  wore  obliged  to  employ  two  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  in  the 
ball." 

"  Tho  deuce  they  were  I"  exclaimed  one  of  his  hearers,  with  a 
smile  of  triumph.  "Pray,  can  you  tell  me  how  they  got  tho 
oxen  out  again  1" 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Yankee,  "  they  unyoked  'em  and 
drove  'em  through  the  vent  hole  I" 


Patronizijco. — A  Connecticut  critic  concedes  that  "Boston is 
beginning  to  be  celebrated  for  its  literary  men."  We  feel  encour- 
aged and  grateful — just  as  we  did  when  we  read  in  the  British 
newspapers,  that  "  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  were  pleased 
to  express  their  approval  of  a  block  of  ice  from  Wenham  Pond." 
Where's  our  hat  1     Nutmeg  can  take  it. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  LIBRARY. 

In  No.  1 7  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Pictorial  we  published 
an  exterior  view  of  the  enlargement  of  the  State  House.  We  now 
present,  occupying  the  whole  of  our  last  page,  a  fine  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  State  Library,  drawn  expressly  for  ns  by  Mr. 
Champney.  It  is  a  noble  room,  and  makes  a  striking  picture. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  State  House,  was  tho  provision  of  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  the  already  voluminous  archives  of  this  ancient 
Commonwealth,  and  for  the  library  of  the  State,  which,  though 
inconsiderable  at  present,  for  many  years  past  has  imperatively 
demanded  a  more  adequate  accommodation  than  could  be  afforded 
in  the  crowded  stories  of  the  original  building.  This  result  has 
been  effected  by  the  construction  of  a  commodious,  fireproof  hall, 
included  in  the  design  of  the  enlargement,  which  is  at  once  light, 
airy,  pleasant,  and  conveniently  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended.  It  is  88  feet  in  length,  37  feet  in  width,  and  40 
feet  in  height,  and  is  capable  of  containing  at  least  sixty  thousand 
volumes,  which  is  probably  as  large  a  number  as  will  accumulate, 
oven  with  liberal  legislative  provision,  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  hall  is  finished  throughout  with  cast  iron,  in  a  simple,  per- 
manent and  neat  manner,  and  is  designed  with  regard  more  to 
utility  than  ornamentation,  though  the  latter  prevails  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  render  the  room  attractive  and  not  unworthy  of  the 
important  place  it  holds  in  the  capitol.  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  regulated  upon  the  principle  of  the  Congressional 
Library  Hall  in  the  capitol  at  Washington, — there  arc  two  ranges 
of  alcoves  and  ono  of  wall  shelves,  extending  the  entire  length  of 
tho  hall  on  cither  side.  At  one  end  of  the  hull  arc  three  ranges  ot 
wall  shelves,  corresponding  with  the  alcoves  and  shelves  of  the 
sides,  and  at  the  other,  ample  staircases  for  access  to  the  galleries. 
The  front  of  the  second  range  of  alcoves  and  of  the  tier  of  wall 
shelves,  on  each  side,  recede  respectively  from  that  of  the  range 
below,  forming  galleries  in  front  of  them,  which  are  protected  by 
balustrades.  The  ceiling  of  tho  room  is  supported  by  large  foli- 
ated consoles,  and  is  divided  into  deep-moulded  panels,  tho  central 
ones  being  filled  with  glass  for  the  better  lighting  of  the  library  from 
a  large  skylight  in  the  roof.  The  hall  is  accessible  from  the 
other  portions  of  the  edifice  by  staircases  and  doorways,  conven- 
iently located  in  the  principal  corridors.  The  construction  of  the 
entire  room,  including  its  ceiling,  is  wholly  of  iron,  excepting  only 
tho  portions  of  tho  shelving  upon  which  the  books  are  to  rest, 
which  are  of  wood. 

The  design  of  the  wholo  is  by  Mr.  Gridley  I.  F.  Bryant,  the 
architect  of  the  enlargement  of  tho  State  House ;  it  was  adopted 
after  a  most  thorough  and  careful  examination  of  the  principal 
library  rooms  of  the  United  States  by  the  first  board  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  this  most  import- 
ant structure.  To  tho  sound  wisdom  of  Messrs.  C.  H.  Warren, 
A.  W.  Thaxtcr,  Jr.  and  S.  K.  Hutchinson  the  Commonwealth  is 
indebted  for  a  thoroughly  fire-proof  room.  The  commissioners  who 
succeeded  these  gentlemen — Messrs.  Joseph  R.  Richards,  George 
M.  Thatcher  and  S.  K.  Hutchinson — have  most  faithfully  and 
fairly  completed  what  their  predecessors  had  commenced. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  T.  J.  Luak,  of  St.  Johns,  N.F.,  to  Mis* 
Elizabeth  Roche;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr  Benjamin  C  Hale  to  Miss  Prances 
Kirby;  by  Rev  Mr  Taylor,  Mr.  George  F.  Harris  to  Miss  Eliiabeth  J.  Calvert; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Capt.  Francis  0.  Pitman  to  Miss  Isadore  Herrick ;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  VVinkley,  Mr.  William  Smith  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Johnaon.—  At  Charles- 
town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lambert  Mr.  George  Black,  of  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Nichols  — At  Lexington,  by  Iter  Mr.  Swaaey,  Mr.  Asa  Uurbank,  of  Brighton, 
to  Mias  Emily  J.  Cbilda.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Asa  B.  Tiaak,  of 
Danvera,  to  Mlaa  Mary  A.  Farrington.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Davia.  Mr.  Paul 
D.  Small  to  Miss  Judith  M.  Carey.— At  Newburyport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike.  Mr. 
Daniel  K.  Hainea  to  Miss  Isabella  King. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hire, 
Mr.  Matthew  Blakey  to  Miss  Rachel  M.  Brown— At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Tomlinaon.  Mr.  Thomaa  Nye  Eldridge  to  MUa  Eunice  Pope. — At  Ballast,  Me., 
Mr.  Wales  Miller  to  Miss  Annie  G    Lewis,  of  Thorndike. 


DEATHS. 


In  thia  city,  Mra.  Louisa  Wright,  26;  Mr.  Henry  M.  Hill,  34;  Mr.  Robert 
Andrews,  61;  Mr.  Ebon  Henry  Putnam,  28;  Mr.  Isaac  W.  Mott,  22— At  Rox- 
bury.  Mr.  James  Walker  Hunt,  22. — At  Charlestown.  Mrs.  Ann  Savage,  66. — 
At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  62. — At  Reading,  Widow  Lucluda  Tem- 
ple, 77.— At  Lynn,  Mra.  Hannah  B.  Smith,  22;  Mrs.  Nancy  Jane  Munroe.  39. 
—At  Salem.  Mr.  James  Rvan.  29;  Widow  Abigail  BulBngton,  86  —  At  Beverly, 
Mra.  Harriet  L.  Poster.  63.— At  West  Danvers.  Mrs.  Sarah  Russell.  65.— At 
Danvera.  Miss  Elliabeth  M.  Nickerson.  19  — At  Newburyport,  Mra  Catherine 
Morse,  87:  Mra.  Judith  Jewell,  81;  Mra.  Sarah  Wheelwright.  36—  At  Worces- 
ter. Mlsa  Eliza  A.  Pratt,  21;  Mr.  Levens  McFarland,  62.—  At  New  Bedford,  Mr. 
George  Fox  Southwick,  38  Mrs.  Grace  Gardner.  99  —At  Nantucket  Miss  Re- 
becca C.  Brown,  18.  — At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Lot  Stetson,  71. — At  Edgartown, 
Daniel  Fellows,  Esq  ,  77. 
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[Written  for  Baliou's  Pictorial.) 
THE  OLD  MOUNTAIN  TREE. 

BT     MART     F.     BARBER. 

Rearing  high  its  leafy  branches  'gainst  the  amber  sky, 
Stands  It  now  upon  the  mountain,  as  it  stood  in  days  gone  by, 
With  the  shadowy  hills  around  it  and  the  misty  plains  below, 
Where  the  river  ever  singeth  sweetest  ballads  iu  its  flow. 
Where  the  loud  winds  calm  their  voices  and  improvise  a  prayer, 
When  the  vesper  bells  are  chiming  on  the  hallowed  evening  air. 

Phantom  forms  are  ever  round  it.  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
Clasping  hands  within  its  shadows,  with  their  faces  pale  and  white; 
And  I  see  among  the  number  many  forms  that  long  ago 
Passed  beside  the  mystic  river,  and  were  buried  in  its  flow. 
And  their  voices  chanting  slowly,  I  have  heard  them  all  before, 
When  I  met  beneath  its  branches  in  the  happy  days  of  yore. 

One  is  standing  still  and  lonely  with  a  look  and  tone  forlorn, 
For  her  golden  harp  is  shattered,  and  her  robe  is  soiled  and  torn. 
She  has  wandered  through  tbe  valley  mid  the  mist  and  dross  of  earth, 
Till  her  crown  has  lost  its  brightness  and  her  heart  its  gladsome  mirth. 
And  she  sadly  sighs  for  heaven,  yet  is  lingering  still  below, 
For  the  voices,  and  the  faces,  and  the  smiles  of  -'long  ago." 

Wintry  skies  are  gating  lightly  on  the  green  old  mountain  tree, 

And  I  thiuk  me  of  the  faces  and  the  tones  so  glad  and  free; 

Of  the  lips  that  now  are  chUling,  and  the  forms  that  found  a  grave 

In  the  valley,  on  the  hillside,  and  beneath  the  crested  wave ; 

And  I  shrink  from  death's  dark  shadows,  putting  up  an  earnest  prayer, 

For  the  wine  of  life  is  sparkling,  and  the  earth  is  very  fair. 

Wintry  snows  are  resting  coldly  where  they  laid  them  when  they  died, 
With  thtir  spotless  robes  about  them  and  their  pale  hands  by  their  side, 
And  the  winds  are  chanting  dirges  where  they  found  the  young  and  fair, 
When  we  left  them  to  the  grave-rest  with  a  sadly  murmured  prayer ; 
And  the  green  old  tree  is  mourning  for  the  beautiful  and  gay, 
Who  passed  out  from  its  shadow  in  the  brightness  of  their  day. 


[Written  for  Baliou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    FEMALE    PILOT. 

BT    SYLVANUS    COBB,   JR. 

An  English  brig-of-war  lay  to  off  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Island  of  Firce,  which  is  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland.  And  the  brig  had  just  captured  a  prize.  She 
had  been  sent  up  after  smugglers,  and  had  taken  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  the  smuggling  crow — a  stout,  bold,  reckless  man, 
named  Donald  Kenmore.  He  was  commander  of  a  smuggling 
vessel,  and  the  chief  spirit  among  the  contrabandists  of  that  sec- 
tion. When  Kenmore  knew  that  his  vessel  must  be  taken  if  she 
remained  above  water,  he  deliberately  knocked  a  big  hole  in  her 
bottom,  and  sunk  her  where  she  lay.  His  crew  were  sent  off  be- 
fore ho  did  this,  and  they  made  their  escape.  He  retained  a  light 
skiff,  hoping  to  make  his  escape  also.  His  daughter  was  with 
him,  she  having  refused  to  leave  the  vessel  before  him.  They  had 
entered  the  skiff,  and  while  they  stopped  to  see  the  old  vessel  go 
down,  a  boat  came  from  tbe  war-brig  and  cut  them  off.  It  was 
too  late  now  to  escape,  and  Kenmore  saw  that  resistance  would 
be  useless,  so  he  gave  himself  up  with  as  good  grace  as  possible. 

Flora  Kenmore  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  possessed  all  the 
rugged  beauty  of  her  Highland  countrywomen.  Her  eye  was 
large,  and  its  glance  could  be  as  soft  as  the  whispers  of  love,  or  as 
piercing  as  the  glare  of  the  enraged  lion.  She  was  not  large  in 
frame — far  from  it — but  she  was  stout  and  strong,  and  her  very 
step  was  the  language  of  pride  and  self-control.  A  noble  man 
could  have  loved  her  most  dearly,  but  a  coward  would  have  trem- 
bled with  conscious  littleness  before  her.  She  was  taken  with  her 
father,  and  carried  on  board  the  brig-of-war. 

"  Ah,  Donald  Kenmore,"  uttered  the  commander  of  the  brig, 
as  the  smuggler  was  led  to  the  quarter-deck,  "  you  and  I  have  met 
before." 

"  Ay,  Captain  Thornhill,  we  have,"  returned  the  smuggler,  in 
a  calm,  proud  tone.  "  Twice  I  have  captured ;  but  now  your 
turn  has  come." 

"  And  I  think  the  people  will  thank  me  for  it,"  tho  Englishman 
said. 

"  The  people 1"  uttered  Kenmore,  indignantly.  "  Say  the  peo- 
ple's rulers !  No,  sir !  the  people  have  been  blessed  by  me  too 
much  for  that.  Go  ask  the  poor  men  upon  whose  tallies  I  have 
placed  the  luxuries  of  life  at  a  cost  which  they  could  afford,  if  they 
will  thank  thee  for  taking  away  their  benefactor !  No,  John 
Thornhill !  They  cannot  pay  what  the  British  lords  would  force 
from  them  to  help  in  sustaining  an  army  of  noblemen  in  luxurious 
indolence  and  uselessness  !  Go  now,  and  ask  the  people — tho 
producers  of  England  and  Scotland — the  workers — which  has  be- 
friended them, — Donald  Kenmore,  or  your  sharp-nosed  cruisers  !" 
"  By  ray  soul,  sir  smuggler,  you  are  eloquent." 
"  Because  I  am  honest.  But  say,  Captain  Thornhill,  what  is 
now  to  be  my  fate  V 

"I  should  suppose  you  might  judge,"  was  ThornhiU's  reply. 
"I  may  guess,  but  I  suppose  you  might  know." 
"  Well,  sir,  I  can  assure  you  th;it  you    will   meet  one  of  two 
fates  :  you  will  either  be  transported  for  life,  or  lie  hung  I" 

"  So  I  supposed,"  said  the  smuggler,  without  the  movement  of 
a  inn 

The  commander  was  now  called  to  attend  to  making  sail,  and 
Donald  Kenmore  was  led  away  forward  and  put  in  chains.  Flora 
requested  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  her  father,  and 
her  request  was  granted.  She  was  offered  a  berth  iu  the  cabin, 
but  she  chose  to  remain  by  her  father's  side. 

About  an  hour  after  the  brig  had  made  sail,  the  first  lieutenant, 
a  stout,  coarse  fellow,  named  Wooler,  came  up  to  where  Flora 
stood,  and  placing  his  hand  upon  her  fair  neck,  he  asked  her  for  a 


kiss.     She  started  back,  and  while  her  eyes  flashed  fire,  she  drew 
a  small  pistol  from  her  bosom  and  cocked  it. 

"Miserable  dog  !"  she  uttered,  in  a  low,  firm  tone,  "dare  to 
place  your  foul  touch  upon  me  again  and  you  shall  die  I" 

"Tut,  tut,  my  pretty  bird,"  cried  Wooler,  "you  wouldn't  be 
so  cruel."  But  his  voice  trembled,  and  his  frame  shook  with  the 
mortification  he  tried  to  hide. 

"  I  think  you  will  not  tempt  me,  at  all  events,"  tho  maiden  re- 
turned, with  biting  irony. 

The  lieutenant  bit  his  lips,  and  his  fists  were  clenched  ;  but  he 
had  not  the  daring  to  go  further,  so  he  turned  away  and  walked 
aft.  From  that  moment  the  crew  looked  upon  the  maiden  with 
admiration.     They  did  not  like  Wooler. 

It  was  afternoon  when  the  brig  squared  away,  and  as  the  wind 
was  light  and  baflling  she  made  but  little  headway.  It  was  past 
four  o'clock  when  she  passed  Eraid,  and  by  that  time  the  wind 
had  died  almost  to  a  calm,  but  not  a  pleasing  calm.  The  heavens 
had  grown  dark,  the  air  cold  and  puffing,  and  night  seemed  com- 
ing on  with  the  sun  yet  up.  Captain  Thornhill  gave  orders  for 
taking  off  tho  sail,  and  ero  long  the  brig  lay  under  close-reefed 
topsails  and  fore-staysail. 

At  sundown  the  wind  came  in  from  tho  southward  and  west- 
ward ;  and  by  the  time  night  had  fairly  settled  down  it  blew  a 
gale.  The  captain  tried  awhile  to  keep  to  the  wind  under  the 
three  sails  he  bad  left  on,  but  the  wind  was  too  strong.  It  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane,  and  the  sea  began  to  rise  and  break  over  the 
deck ;  and  ere  long  it  became  evident  that  one  of  the  topsails  must 
be  taken  off. 

It  was  a  bad  place  in  which  to  be  caught  thus.  Thornhill  knew 
that  he  must  be  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  if  he 
lay  to,  tho  gale  would  tend  to  drive  him  up  into  it.  He  was  not 
acquainted  with  tho  place,  and  though  he  had  good  charts  yet  ho 
did  not  feel  safe. 

Higher  and  higher  grew  the  furious  wind,  until  the  very  sea 
seemed  dancing  over  the  frail  bark.  The  masts  groaned  and 
creaked,  the  rigging  grated  and  strained,  and  every  crack  and 
scam  gaped  beneath  the  fearful  strain.  The  wind  howled  and 
roared,  and  the  mad  sea  surged  and  boiled,  until  the  whole  scene 
appeared  but  the  result  of  a  furious  war  of  tho  frantic  elements. 
At  midnight  Captain  Thornhill  began  to  be  frightened.  The 
wind  was  not  only  unabated,  but  the  rain  had  begun  to  drive  down, 
and  the  night  was  as  black  as  one  solid  mass  of  ink. 

"Wooler,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  his  oiled  jacket  up  over  his  face 
to  protect  it  from  the  driving  rain,  "  can  you  not  hear  the  roar  of 
breakers'?" 

"  I  have  thought  I  heard  them  for  some  time,"  returned  the 
lieutenant,  holding  firmly  by  the  life-line  to  prevent  being  washed 
away  by  the  breaking  seas. 

"  And  yet  we  can  do  nothing,"  the  captain  resumed,  being 
obliged  to  cry  out  with  all  his  strength  to  make  his  voice  sound 
above  the  roar  of  the  elements.  "  To  veer  an  atom  would  be  sure 
destruction.  But  we  cannot  live  so  much  longer.  Every  rope 
and  stick  is  strained  now  to  its  utmost.  O,  if  we  had  room  to  run 
off  before  it." 

"  But  we  haven't,"  was  Wooler's  response. 

Yet  the  brig  lived  through  the  night,  and  when  the  morning 
dawned,  the  wind  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  It  was 
near  tho  autumnal  equinox,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  tho 
storm  would  be  a  long  one.  The  rain  still  fell  in  torrents,  and 
the  heavens  were  black,  and  the  air  dark.  Thornhill  had  no  idea 
of  his  whereabouts,  for  how  far  the  brig  had  been  driven  by  the 
fury  of  the  night  he  could  not  tell ;  yet  he  supposed  ho  must  be 
somewhere  near  the  chops  of  the  Sound  of  Mull. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  past  six  when  the  captain  was  startled  by 
a  loud  cry  forward,  and  on  working  his  way  thither  he  found  that 
tho  foremast  was  sprung  just  above  the  pike-rack.  He  had  hardly 
discovered  the  danger,  when  another  shout  from  the  poop  called 
him  aft,  and  hurrying  back  again,  a  sight  met  his  gaze  that  made 
his  heart  leap  with  horror.  Directly  under  tho  lee-quarter,  and 
not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  was  a  bold,  rocky  coast,  over 
which  the  sea  was  dashing  fearfully !  And  all  along,  too,  to  the 
northward,  the  same  horrid  scene  extended. 

"  Good  God  !"  cried  Wooler,  at  this  moment  pointing  over  the 
weather  bow,  "  there  are  more  rocks  there  !  Sec !  sco  !  We  are 
surrounded !" 

The  men  were  called,  but  not  one  of  them  knew  the  shores. 

"  Bring  up  Donald  Kenmore  !"  cried  Wooler. 

"  11a  !  Wo  will,"  answered  the  captain.  And  the  smuggler 
was  sent  for. 

The  old  man  came  on  deck — he  had  been  carried  below  when  tho 
storm  reached  its  fury — but  he  could  not  tell  where  the  brig  was. 

"  But,"  he  added,  "  my  child  has  been  a  pilot  in  these  waters 
for  over  four  years,  and  there's  not  a  rock  nor  shoal  in  the  Sound 
o'  Mull  she  don't  know." 

"  Ha,  Donald  Kenmore,  do  you  speak  truly  now  1" 

"  I  do.  Until  within  a  month  she  has  been  with  her  brother, 
and  has  almost  lived  among  the  rocks  of  the  Sound." 

Flora  Kenmore  was  sent  tor  at  once.  She  came  op,  and  taking 
her  station  near  the  wheel,  where  she  could  hold  on  upon  one  of 
the  life-lines  for  support,  she  gazed  carefully  around.  It  was  truly 
a  terrific  scene.  On  all  hands  now,  save  on  the  weather  quarter 
alone,  the  huge  breakers  were  piled  up  and  stretched  along.  Not 
a  muscle  of  the  maiden's  body  quivered,  nor  did  her  cheek  blanch  ; 
but  boldly  she  stood  there,  and  her  gaze  was  calm  and  assured. 

"  Lady,"  spoke  the  captain,  whose  brightened  look  was  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  expression  that  rested  upon  Flora  Kcn- 
more's  fair  features,  "  do  you  know  where  you  arc  '." 

"  I  do,  sir — exactly  !"  was  the  sure  reply. 

"  Ila !  and  can  the  brig  be  saved  ?" 

"  Ay,  sir.     In  less  than  two  hours  this  brig  can  bo  run  into  a 


harbor  where  this  storm  would  be  but  as  a  summer  shower !" 
"  And  can  you  do  it  V 
"  If  I  try." 

"  By  heavens !  thon  do  it !     Do  it,  and  any  sum  you  name  shall 
be  yours !" 

"Hold,"  said  the  noble  girl.     "I  want  not  your  gold  ;  but  you 
have  a  thing  which,  if  you  will  give  it   back  to  me,  shall  secure 
your  salvation." 
"  What  V 

"  My  father !     Give  me  my  father,  and  you  shall  bo  saved." 
"  But  he  is  a  State's  prisoner.     I  have  no  right  to  give  him  up." 
"  But  you  have  the  power,  sir.     You  took  him,  and  you  can 
give  him  up." 

"  But  consider,  ray  girl.    Your  own  life  is  at  stake.    If  we  go 
you  must  go  with  us." 

"  I  know  it,  sir,  and  I  am   prepared   for  it.     What's  my  life 

worth  to  me  if  my  father  must  be but  you  may  depend  upon 

this  :  I  can  save  you.  Give  me  back  my  father — swear  to  me 
that  we  may  both  go  away  free  and  unmolested  when  your  anchors 
are  safely  down,  and  you  shall  be  saved.  If  you  will  not  do  this, 
then  your  hours  are  numbered.  I  know  where  you  are,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  one  who  knows  these  rocks,  this  vessel  cannot  rido 
one  hour  longer!" 

"  Give  him  up  !"  cried  Wooler,  whoso  face  was  pale  as  death. 
"  Be  sure  you  wont  bend  her  an  atom." 

The  captain  dared  hesitate  no  longer.  The  rest  of  the  officers 
seconded  Wooler's  request,  and  he  gave  in. 

"  Save  us,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  maiden  once  more;  "save 
us,  and  your  father  shall  be  free  I" 
"  Do  you  swear  this  V 

"  I  do — most  solemnly ;  and  I  call  on  all  present  to  witness  that 
when  this  vessel  is  safe  if  your  father  and  yourself  go  not  whither 
you  will,  I  am  a  perjured  wretch  !     Now  the  helm  is  yours." 
On  the  instant  Flora  started  into  new  life. 
"  Lay  the  yards  square !"  she  cried,   at  the  top  of  her  voice. 
"  Ease  up  the  helm.    Let  two  faithful  men  take  the  wheel !" 

These  orders  were  obeyed,  and  ere  long  the  brig  was  dashing  off 
before  the  wind.  An  opening  was  made  in  the  rocky  coast  ahead. 
"  That  is  Lunga  on  the  quarter,"  the  maiden  said,  "  and  ahead 
we  have  a  dozen  small  islands.  Here  comes  the  Devil's  Bock  on 
the  starboard  bow,  and  that  on  the  aft  is  McDonald's  Crown. 
Port  a  little !     Steady — so  !" 

The  hearts  of  the  men  leaped  up,  and  there  seemed  to  hang  for 
some  moments.  But  on  went  the  flying  vessel — the  heavy  spray 
actually  dashing  over  the  deck  from  the  towering  rocks — now  on 
this  hand,  now  on  that — and  yet  she  went  safely  on.  If  she  had 
gone  through  such  a  dubious  channel,  then  why  should  she  not 
pass  the  rest  ? 

The  men  became  more  easy,  even  though  the  horrors  were  as 
palpable  as  ever.  The  course  of  the  brig  lay  through  a  hissing, 
rushing,  tumbling  surge,  with  rocks  still  on  every  hand.  And 
there  stood  the  fair  pilot,  her  keen  eye  flashing,  her  finely  chiselled 
nostrils  dilated,  and  her  noble  form  drawn  proudly  up.  Her  or- 
ders were  prompt  and  assured,  and  confidence  was  in  every  look 
and  tone. 

At  length  the  vessel  entered  a  narrow  strait,  not  over  a  mile 
wide,  and  the  course  was  direct.  It  was  the  mainland  of  Argyle 
upon  the  right,  and  the  Island  of  Seil  upon  the  left.  In  half  an 
hour  more  the  strait  was  passed — another  group  of  rocks  was 
cleared — and  yet  the  gallant  bark  flew  safely  on  over  the  storm- 
mad  sea. 

"  Stand  by  the  braces !"  cried  Flora,  now  showing  a  little  ex- 
citement. "  "  Mind  your  helm  !  Bound  in  carefully  on  the  lar- 
board braces  !  Keep  the  others  taut !  Helm  a-port !  easy— easy !" 
The  brig  bowed  to  the  wind  most  fearfully  now  that  her  side 
was  presented  to  it,  and  the  masts  bent  like  reeds — but  she  failed 
not.  A  high  promontory  was  passed — and  in  a  few  moments 
more  the  deep  labor  ceased.  Tho  brig  righted,  the  masts  grew 
straight,  and  the  sails  had  done  straining.  The  water  moved  only 
in  long  swells,  and  as  the  men  looked  ahead  through  the  falling 
rain,  they  saw  the  smooth  haven  stretching  away  up  into  tho  land 
— a  haven  into  which  the  southern  storm-demon  could  not  come, 
and  where  the  weary  bark  could  be  at  rest.  It  was  the  long,  nar- 
row inlet  of  Kilmore. 

At  length  tho  sail  was  taken  off,  tho  anchors  dropped,  and  then 
the  men  crowded  about  their  fair  pilot  to  bless  her  for  the  service 
she  had  done  them.  But  she  askod  not  their  thanks,  though  she 
could  not  refuse  their  gratitude. 

"  I  have  saved  my  father,"  she  said,  "  and  that  is  all  in  all  to 
me.    Let  us  go  on  shore  now." 

"  But  not  in  this  storm,"  urged  the  captain. 
"  Yes,"  persisted  Flora.     "  We  are  not  at  home  here,  but  on 
shore  I  shall  find  a  sheltering  roof,  and  open  arras  to  receive  us." 
Captain  Thornhill  felt  too  grateful  to  make  any  objections,  and 
he  had  a  boat  lowered  at  once. 

"  God  bless  you !"  he  said,  as  he  grasped  Flora  by  the  hand ; 
"  and  when,  in  time  to  come,  we  call  each  other  to  mind,  I  trust 
you  may  feel  something  of  the  friendliness  towards  mo  which  I 
must  ever  cherish  for  you."  Then  he  turned  to  Donald.  "  And 
to  you,  Donald  Kenmore,  let  me  say,  God  grant  I  may  never  meet 
you  again  when  the  duty  of  my  station  could  make  you  my  enemy. 
Farewell  I" 

And  in  a  few  moments  more  the  smuggler  and  his  child  were  on 
their  way  to  the  shore.  A  sheltering  roof  soon  spread  its  protec- 
tion over  them,  and  warm  friends  welcomed  them  to  the  fireside. 

Donald  Kenmore  and  John  Thornhill  never  met  again,  for  the 
old  man  had  money  enough,  and  when  his  noble  daughter,  shortly 
after  the  startling  adventure  we  have  recorded,  gave  her  hand  and 
heart  to  the  man  who  had  loved  her  long  and  truly,  he  found  a 
home  with  them. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  duels  and  suicides  are  unknown  among 

the  Turks. The  residents  of  Worcester  are  making  efforts  to 

call  back,  on  the  approaching  national  festival,  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  their  ancient  town,  and  probably  Hon.  George  Ban- 
croft, a  native,  will  join  in  this  family  festival,  and  deliver  an  ora- 
tion.   According  to  the  received  chronology,  Adam  lived  to 

be  930  years  of  age. The  venerable  Stuy  vesant  pear-tree  on 

the  corner  of  3d  Avcnuo  and  13th  Street,  New  York,  has  budded 
out  vigorously  this  spring,  and  gives  promise  of  its  wonted  crop 
of  fruit.  The  veteran  tree,  though  now  entering  upon  the  third 
century  of  its  existence,  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  bids  fair  to  weath- 
er the  storms  of  another  century. Keokuk  is  now  a  city  of 

10,000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  theatre  of  respectable  size,  which  is 
to  be  completed  in  this  month. Gymnastics  strengthen  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  Says  a  distinguished  writer  : — "  If  you  wish 
to  develope  the  mind  of  a  pupil,  exercise  his  body ;  make  him 
healthy  and  strong,  that  you  may  make  him  prudent  and  reason- 
able."  F.  N.  Ripley,  a  young  doctor   from   New    York,  was 

frozen   to   death   in   Minnesota,  last  winter,   and   devoured    by 

wolves ! The  Austrian  Lloyd's  Company,  on  the  first  of  March 

last,  owned  59  steamers,  with  10,000  horse  power,  and  a  measure- 
ment of  29,955  ton*.     Of  these  59  vessels,  six  are  steam  clippers, 

thirteen  screw  steamers,  and  nine  river  steamers. Fast  young 

men  smoke  a  great  deal,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  a  rake  to  have  a 

quantity  of  weeds  about  him. At  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 

lately,  it  was  resolved  to  endeavor  to  raise  $5000  in  that  city 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  American  chapel  in  Paris.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  collect  the  money. Lord  Peter- 
borough remarked  that  if  an  English  lawyer  is  in  danger  of  starv- 
ing in  a  market  town  or  village,  he  invites  another,  and  both 

thrive  ! On  one  occasion,  while  Bochsa  (just  deceased)  and 

Madame  Bishop  were  in  Mexico,  some  brigands  arrested  their  car- 
riage, and  learning  who  they  were,  obliged  the  madamc  to  sing  for 
them.     She  did   so,  and  they  were   so   much   pleased   that  they 

allowed  her  to  pass  on  the  way  without  molestation. In  a 

recent  experimental  trial  trip  of  a  hot-air  locomotive,  at  Patterson, 

N.  J.,  a  rate  of  eighty  miles  per  hour  was  reached. All  the 

accounts  from  Paris  agree  in  praising  Biscaccianti's  performance 
at  Lcs  Ituliens,  and  even  the  London  Athenamm  concedes  her 
debut  in  La  Sonnambula  to  have  been  a  real  success.  La  France 
Musicale  dwells  upon  her  voice  as  a  soprano  sfogato  of  rare  ex- 
tent, purity  and  expression. The  whey  of  mare's  milk  is  the 

favorite  drink  of  the  people  of  Tartary,  and  smoked  horse  hams 

their  chief  delicacy. Capt.  Berse,  of  the  schooner  Ann  Steele, 

ut  Norfolk,  saw  the  "  sea  serpent  "  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  while  on 
his  way  to  Norfolk.  The  "  critter  "  was  forty  feet  in  length  and 
big  round  as  a  hogshead,  with  very  large  sparkling  eyes,  sur- 
mounted by  a  huge  bunch. A  clerk  at  Stewart's  (New  York) 

lately  committed  suicide  by  stabbing  himself  with  the  points  of  his 

shirt  collars. A  citizen  of  New  Haven  complains  that  with  a 

population  of  30,000  inhabitants,  there  is  not  such  a  luxury  as  a 

bathing  establishment  in  that  city. Campbell  says  the  word 

"  daisy  "  is  a  thousand  times  pronounced  without  adverting  to  the 

beauty  of  its  etymology — the  eye  of  day. A  mine,  containing 

thirteen  different  colors  of  paints,  has  recently  been  discovered  in 

Montgomery  county,  Ga.    The  deposits  yield  60  per  cent. The 

submarine  telegraph  which  is  to  connect  Friedrichshafen  with 
Komanshorn  on  the  Swiss  side,  has  been  successfully  laid  down 

across  the  bottom  of  the  Lake  of  Constance. A  new  factory 

at  Columbus,  O.,  is  to  convert  600  bushels  of  corn  per  day  into 

starch.     Rather  a  stijf'  business  we  should  say. The  Syracuse 

Standard  says  that  Asa  Eastwood,  Esq.,  has  received  his  land 
warrant  for  160  acres,  for  services  rendered  to  the  United  States 
navy  (on  board  the  Constellation),  fifty -five  years  ago,  at  the  timo 
we  were  in  hostilities  with  France.     This  is  an  important  decision 

to  many  now  living. It  was  a  maxim  of  General  Jackson : — 

*'  Take  time  to  deliberate,  but  when  the  time  for  action  arrives, 

stop  thinking." There  is  a  silk  manufactory  in  full  operation 

in  the  village  of  Yonkers,  which  gives  steady  employment  to  from 
fifty  to  sixty  boys  and  girls,  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and 
the  manufacture  of  silk  amounts  weekly  to  about  three  hundred 
pounds. 
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A  brawny  Arm. — The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  a  large 
bronze  arm,  made  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  has  been 
elevated  to  its  position  above  the  entrance  to  the  Mechanics'  Bank 
building,  in  Wall  Street,  New  York.  It  is  five  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  grasping  a  large  hammer,  and  weighs  about  200  pounds. 
Every  muscle,  vein  and  sinow  is  as  distinctly  delineated  as  in  the 
natural  arm. 


Religious  Toleration  in  England. — Liberal  sentiments 
are  rapidly  gaining  ground  all  over  the  world.  The  slow  and 
bigoted  Englishman  even  is  getting  wide  awake  on  the  subject  of 
religious  freedom.  Lord  Brougham  has  introduced  a  bill  in  Par- 
liament for  the  further  relief  of  the  subject  from  penalties  and  dis- 
abilities touching  religion  and  religious  worship. 


Numbering  the  Pages. — The  pages  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  now  wear  a  brass  plate  on  the  left  breast,  with  a 
number  engraved  upon  it.  They  also  wear  a  neat  uniform — blue 
jacket  and  pantaloons,  with  United  States  buttons. 


The  Trojans  vs.  the  Albanians. — The  Trojans  are  parti- 
cularly down  on  the  idea  of  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson  at  Albany. 
They  are  determined  to  patronize  the  lawyers. 


The  New  Marine  Hospital,  in  Chelsea,  has  risen  as  high 
as  the  second  story,  and  is  now  going  up  rapidly. 


The  new  Ohio  State  Auditor  lias  forbidden  his  clerks  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  on  pain  of  losing  their  places. 

Toronto  has  been  permanently  established  as  the  new  capital  of 
Canada. 

Upwards  of  forty-seven  thousand  persons  are  interred  in  Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

The  foreign  commodities  imported  into  New  York  are  more 
than  one-half  the  imports  of  the  entire  Union. 

Melbourne,  Australia,  is  supplied  with  Boston  ice  at  sixpence 
per  pound,  by  Cobb  &  Co.,  an  American  firm  established  there. 

There  are  now  not  less  than  35,000  miles  of  telegraphic  wire  in- 
tersecting the  United  States — moro  than  enough  to  "  belt  the 
earth." 

The  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  have  made 
arrangements  to  explore  the  western  section  of  the  broad  central 
belt  of  the  African  continent. 

The  government  have  now  lodged  in  Richmond  (Va.)jail,  a 
man  charged  with  forging  papers  on  the  Pension  Office,  thereby 
securing  large  sums  of  money.     He  is  highly  connected. 

.Sixty  boats,  loaded  with  226  bushels  of  corn  each,  only  a  tenth 
part  of  what  is  in  the  Illinois  valley,  started  from  La  Salic,  lately, 
for  Chicago,  on  the  opening  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. 

A  poor  white  man  in  Hardy  county,  Va.,  thinking  his  sick  child 
was  bewitched,  lately  made  a  largo  tire  and  burned  up  his  only  hog 
alive,  to  conciliate  the  evil  demon. 

The  Germans  of  New  York  have  purchased  four  lots  on  Crosby 
and  Prince  Streets,  upon  which  to  erect  a  grand  opera  house  and 
music  hall,  like  those  of  Milan  and  Paris. 

The  news  from  Fort  Laramie  states  that  General  Harney  has 
made  peace  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  excepting  one  band  of  the 
Sanctonas,  numbering  eighty  lodges. 

The  emigration  to  Iowa  is  very  great.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  persons  landed  at  Keokuk  during  four  days.  The  mul- 
titude cannot  find  houses  enough  to  live  in. 

The  Ohio  papers  are  saving  hard  things  about  an  old  sinner  who 
had  nine  wives  living.  Ihat  is  but  a  trifle.  There  is  a  man  in 
the  New  Jersey  penitentiary  who  hud  twenty-three  wives,  two  of 
whom  he  married  within  two  hours  of  each  other  ! 

A  fleet  of  vessels  lately  left  Dunkirk  and  Gravelines  for  the  cod- 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  Iceland,  amounting  to  110,  measuring 
together  8779  tons,  and  having  on  board  1540  men,  or  an  average 
of  14  for  each  vessel. 

The  French  emperor  has  conceived  the  magnificent  project  of 
cutting  a  ship  canal  from  Havre  to  Paris,  which  will  be  navigable 
by  vessels  of  a  large  size.  This  would  give  to  the  latter  city  an 
important  commercial  character. 

The  Maryland  Senate  has  ordered  a  painting,  to  represent  the 
incident  which  occurred  in  the  senate  chamber  on  the  2.3d  of  De- 
cember, 1783,  when  George  Washington  delivered  his  farewell 
address  and  took  his  final  leave  of  public  life. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  is  surprisingly 
large,  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  great  quantity  of  other 
articles  mixed  with  the  pure  article.  The  import  last  year  was 
191,478,657  pounds,  valued  at  $16,940,460. 

Some  gold  hunters  in  North  California  have  discovered  a  moun- 
tain which  appears  to  be  hollow.  One  man,  whan  about  four  feet 
below  the  surface,  struck  his  crow-bar  down,  and  it  fell  through, 
bringing  his  face  down  to  the  earth.  On  further  search,  they 
found  an  immense  cavern. 

A  project  has  been  started  in  England  of  establishing  under  the 
patronage  of  the  government  a  gallery  of  original  portraits,  to  con- 
sist, as  far  as  possible,  of  those  persons  who  are  most  honorably 
commemorated  in  British  history  as  warriors  or  as  statesmen,  or 
in  arts,  in  literature  and  in  science. 

As  a  proof  of  the  very  valuable  services  rendered  by  swallows, 
it  is  estimated  that  one  of  these  birds  will  destroy,  at  a  low  calcu- 
lation, 900  insects  per  day ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  some 
insects  produce  as  many  as  nine  generations  in  a  summer,  the 
state  of  things,  but  for  these  birds,  may  be  readily  conceived. 

The  "  Scotch  pebble  "  is  said  to  excel  all  other  articles  for  mak- 
ing spectacle  glasses.  It  is  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  and 
free  from  even  the  slightest  color  to  interrupt  the  rays  of  light.  It 
is  also  very  hard,  presenting  a  perfect  safeguard  from  scratching 
or  defacing,  even  by  the  roughest  usage  and  the  longest  wear. 

Stephen  H.  Luther,  a  few  days  ago,  killed  an  otter  in  Warwick, 
R.  I.,  which  was  rive  feet  long,  weighed  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
the  skin  is  worth  $15.  These  animals  are  rarely  seen  in  New 
England.  This  one  fought  some  like  a  tiger,  and  the  man  and  his 
dog  with  difficulty  conquered  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  the  celebrated  locomotive  builder,  died  at 
Patterson,  N.  J.,  lately.  He  began  life  in  New  York  as  a  carpen- 
ter, in  poverty.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  in  his  employ 
750  men,  working  one  of  tho  largest  locomotive  manufactories  in 
the  world.     He  was  65  years  of  age. 

A  grand  buffalo  hunt  and  expedition  to  the  salt  springs  of  Min- 
nesota, to  be  absent  about  four  weeks,  has  been  projected  at  St. 
Anthony,  and  is  expected  to  leave  directly  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  many  of 
the  delegates  to  which  are  desirous  of  joining  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  is  about  adopting  the  New  York 
Anti-Libel  Law,  viz.,  the  truth  to  be  given  as  defence — malice  not 
to  be  presumed,  etc.  It  costs  centuries  almost  to  be  rid  of  British 
hereditary  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  Ameri- 
can sense  triumphs  over  them. 

There  are  more  than  eight  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  Great 
Britain,  costing  some  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  millions  of 
pounds.  The  tunnels  are  more  than  fifty  miles  in  extent,  and  the 
earth-works  measure  fifty-five  millions  of  cubic  yards.  The  num- 
ber of  miles  of  telegraph  wires  is  thirty-six  thousand — an  increase 
of  fifty-fold  in  a  period  of  only  seven  years. 

During  the  last  year,  there  were  5688  marriages  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  The  majority  of  matrimonial  alliances  were  formed 
during  the  winter  months,  December  taking  the  lead.  Most  of 
the  brides  were  between  1 6  and  2U  years  of  age,  und  most  of  the 
grooms  between  20  and  25.  Two  ladies  married  at  70  years,  one 
girl  at  12,  and  several  under  15.  Three  hundred  and  forty-six 
boys  under  20  years  of  ago  were  married  during  the  year. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is 
to  meet  in  Albany  next  August.*  Invitations  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  discussions  have  been  extended  to  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  scientific  men  of  Europe,  some  of  wnom  have  ac- 
cepted. Hon.  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Genesee,  has  subscribed  $500 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  distinguished  chemist,  Lie- 
beg  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer  royal  of 
Greenwich,  Le  Verner  of  Frauce,  Argelander  of  Germany,  and 
others,  will  be  present. 


.foreign  Jttms. 


More  than  1 500  arrests  have  been  made  in  Paris  within  a  month, 
but  none  of  the  public  journals  are  allowed  to  allude  to  the  fact. 

Captain  Brown,  of  Glasgow,  has  applied  for  and  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  the  fern  known  through- 
out the  Highlands  generally  as  the  brekan. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  has  offered  to  head  a  subscription 
list  for  the  rebuilding  of  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre  with  a  contribu- 
tion of  £1000. 

Not  only  was  the  well-known  chestnut-tree  in  the  garden  of  tho 
Tuileries  in  leaf  this  year  on  the  20th  March,  but  a  number  of 
other  trees,  principally  cherry,  peach  and  apricot,  wore  in  flower. 

Advices  by  the  Arabia  state  that  the  dreadful  famine  existing  in 
some  districts  of  Silesia  has  been  concealed  as  long  as  possible. 
The  German  journals  (not  Prussian)  are  at  last  speaking  of  it. 
Child  murder  has  become  common  from  sheer  starvation. 

Tho  city  of  Cairo,  tho  capital  of  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  richest 
cities  of  the  East,  contains  400  mosques,  140  schools,  300  public 
cisterns,  46  squares,  240  streets,  from  500  to  600  alleys,  1265 
houses  of  refreshment,  und  65  baths. 

The  largest  church  in  Europe  is  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  be- 
gun in  1771,  and  in  twenty  years,  two  thousand  men  had  not  fin- 
ished its  walls.  It  is  of  polished  marble,  both  inside  and  out;  the 
pillars  are  of  one  piece,  fifty  feet  high  ;  the  base  and  capitals  of 
solid  silver. 

A  small  keg,  bound  with  brass  hoops,  filled  with  gold  pieces  to 
the  amount  of  1,000,000  (probably  francs),  believed  to  have  been 
a  French  military  chest,  buried  there  in  the  year  1813,  to  hide  it 
from  the  Russian  Cossacks,  has  been  found  by  a  peasant  boy  near 
Schwez,  on  the  Vistula. 


Santo  of  <6>olb. 


....   Truth  is  simple,  requiring  neither  study  nor  art. — A  mmian. 

....  To  how  many  is  the  death  of  the  beloved  tho  parent  o£ 
faith  ! — Bulwer. 

....  Poetry  is  the  attempt  which  man  makes  to  render  his  ex- 
istence harmonious. — Carlyle. 

....  Is  there  no  way  to  bring  home  a  wandering  sheep  but  by 
worrying  him  to  death'! — Thomas  Fuller. 

....  There  is  a  latent  antagonism  between  domesticity  and 
genius  which  sometimes  rises  into  terrible  warfare. —  G.  II.  Lewes. 

....  In  literature,  our  taste  will  be  discovered  by  that  which 
we  give,  and  our  judgment  by  that  which  we  withhold. — Lacon. 

....  Death  is  the  only  monastery  ;  the  tomb  is  the  only  cell, 
and  the  grave  that  adjoins  the  convent  is  the  bitterest  mock  of  its 
futility. — Bulwer. 

....  I  have  found  by  experience  that  they  who  have  spent  all 
their  lives  in  cities,  contract  not  only  an  effeminacy  of  habit,  but 
of  thinking. —  Goldsmith. 

Michael  Angelo  carved  the  Moses  and  painted  the  Last 

Judgment,  but  did  he  not  also  lend  his  master-hand  to  the  cutting 
of  graceful  cameos? — G.  11.  Lewes. 

....  Words  must  be  fitted  to  a  man's  mouth  :  'twas  well  said 
of  the  fellow  that  was  to  make  a  speech  for  my  lord  mayor,  when 
he  desired  to  take  measure  of  his  lordship's  mouth. — Selden. 

....  May  not  taste  be  compared  to  that  exquisite  sense  of  the 
bee,  which  instantly  discovers   and  extracts  the  quintescence  of 
every  flower,  and  disregards  all  the  rest  of  if? — Greville. 
t  ».»  > 

Joker's  Bnboet. 

Why  are  jokes  like  nuts  ?  Because  tho  dryer  they  are,  the  bet- 
ter they  crack. 

A  dandy  acquaintance  of  ours  was  refused  admission  to  a  gun- 
powder magazine  by  the  sentinel,  on   the  ground  that  he  was  a 

spark. 

Brown  says  that  the  greatest  match-making  machine  he  ever 
saw  is  a  widow  with  four  marriageable  daughters.  It  beats  the 
match  factory  at  Harlem  all  to  pieces. 

Lady  (in  a  fashionable  hooped  dress) — "Little  boy,  can  I  go 
through  this  gate  to  the  river  t"  Boy — "  Perhaps.  A  load  of  hay 
went  through  this  morning." 

Some  men  arc  like  cats.  You  may  stroke  the  fur  the  right  way 
for  years,  and  hear  nothing  but  purring  ;  but  accidentally  tread  on 
the  tail,  and  all  memory  of  former  kindness  is  obliterated. 

Punch  says,  last  week,  when  the  east  wind  was  at  its  sharpest, 
a  nursery  maid,  walking  with  her  charge  in  tho  Regent's  Park, 
had  a  remarkably  fine  baby  cut  into  twins. 

An  afflicted  husband  was  returning  from  the  funeral  of  his  wife, 
when  a  friend  asked  him  how  he  was.  "  Well,"  said  he,  patheti- 
cally, "I  think  I  feel  the  better  for  that  little  walk." 

To  an  indigent  person  who  was  perpetually  boasting  of  his 
ancestry,  an  industrious,  successful  tradesman  of  humble  origin 
observed,  "  You,  my  friend,  are  proud  of  your  descent ;  I  am  proud 
of  my  ascent." 

A  boarder  at  one  of  the  hotels  was  recently  observed  to  shed 
tears  when  the  cheese  was  passed.  Upon  being  asked  the  cause 
of  this  agitation,  he  replied  that  "  the  cheese  was  a  very  moving 
sight." 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  HORSE  RAILROAD. 

We  present  our  reader*  on  this  page  with  an  accurate  view  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Hill,  taken  in  Bowdoin  Square,  in  front  of  the 
Revere  House,  depicting  that  admirable  hotel,  with  some  of  the 
adjacent  buildings  and  stores,  and  exhibiting  prominently,  in  the 
foreground,  the  cars  of  the  Cambridge  Horse  Railroad,  just  at 
present  an  interesting  locomotive  novelty.  The  tracks  are  now 
laid  as  far  as  Mount  Auburn,  between  four  and  five  miles  from 
this  city,  with  a  branch  extending  to  Porter's  Hotel  in  Old  Cam- 
bridge, and  over  these  fifteen  cars,  drawn  each  by  two  horses, 
make  their  regular  trips  during  the  day  and  evening.  The  receipts 
of  each  car  are  stated  to  be  about  forty  dollars  a  day.  Mr.  Stiles, 
the  superintendent,  has  proved  himself  an  admirable  manager, 
being  always  on  band  and  personally  attending  to  the  comfort  of 
passengers  and  the  interest  of  the  road.  The  road  cost,  we  are 
informed,  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  is  built  in  a 
substantial  manner.  The  establishment  of  this  road  is  another 
proof  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  day.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
then  was  no  regular  public  communication  between  the  city  pro- 
per and  its  suburbs.  If  a  man  wished  to  go  to  Roxbury,  for  in- 
stance, he  had  either  to  hire  a  private  vehicle  at  a  heavy  expense, 


or  to  perform  the  journey — for  it  is  quite  a  journey— on  foot. 
Then  came  the  Roxbury  Hourly — an  insane  scheme,  the  old  fogies 
deemed  it.  These  worthy  and  venerable  gentlemen  shook  their 
sage  heads,  and  predicted  all  sorts  of  uncomfortable  consequences 
from  the  lightning  speed  of  the  rising  generation.  But  the  specu- 
lation succeeded ;  the  coaches  were  multiplied ;  patronage  poured 
in,  and  Roxbury  began  to  fill  up  with  people,  who  felt  crowded  in 
our  little  city,  and  desired  elbow  room  and  air  for  their  residences. 
Now  all  the  suburbs  are  connected  with  the  city,  either  by  rail- 
road, by  steam  cars,  or  by  omnibusses.  The  whole  aspect  of  our 
surroundings  is  changed.  In  the  place  of  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive hills,  covered  with  rocks  and  pines,  we  have  beautiful  tracts 
of  cultivated  land,  parcelled  out  into  gardens  and  lawns,  and  beau- 
tified with  tasteful  and  neat  residences,  from  the  costly  villa  of  the 
semi-millionaire,  to  the  snug  little  cottage  of  the  mechanic  or 
laboring  man.  This  change  has  been  the  result  of  improved 
means  of  intercommunication  between  the  city  and  the  environs. 
Omnibus  life  is  quite  a  feature  in  our  social  system.  The  omni- 
busses are  commodious  and  elegant,  with  fine  horses,  and  driven 
by  accomplished  "  whips."  They  radiate  in  all  directions.  Horse 
railroads  are  an  advance  on  omnibusses.    For  some  years  they 


have  been  in  successful  operation  in  New  York  city,  and  also  in 
Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg,  where  the  generous  width  of  the 
streets  permits  their  employment  without  detriment  to  any  inter- 
est. They  can  never  be  introduced  to  a  similar  extent  in  Boston, 
because  the  founders  of  this  village,  never  dreaming  of  its  possi- 
ble magnitude,  were  excessively  economical  in  laying  out  the  town 
thoroughfares.  Our  widest  avenue  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
proper  is  too  contracted  for  the  vehicular  tide  which  flows  through 
it  already.  Washington  Street  must  be  relieved  of  the  pres- 
sure on  it,  and  before  long,  Tremont  Street  will  suffer  from  the 
crowd.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  why  several  of  the  surrounding 
towns  should  not  be  connected  with  the  city  by  horse  railroads. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  do  a  lucrative  business. 
The  success  of  the  Cambridge  road  may  be  considered  as  a  fixed 
fact.  Besides  those  whose  business  compels  them  to  ride  in  them 
to  and  fro,  thousands  of  citizens  weekly  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  cheap  and  comfortable  means  of  transport,  to  go  forth  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  environs. 
Mount  Auburn  itself,  with  its  quiet  shades  and  soothing  influences, 
is  an  attraction ;  while  beyond  it  and  around  it  are  scenes  of  ex- 
quisite rural  beauty,  which  amply  repay  an  occasional  visit. 
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[From  Ballou'B  PictoriAl.] 

TBS  Tfilil  Gimni: 

—OR, 

CALYPSO,  THE  WAXDERER. 

A  TALE  OF  THI  LAST  WAR. 

BT    T.    BURLINOAMB    ROSB. 
[CONTINUED.) 

CHAPTER  XVII.— [continued.] 

From  that  time  forth  Father  Rondo  visited  the  prison  as  often 
as  convenient.  In  another  month  he  brought  further  word  from 
Irene.  She  was  in  Valladolid,  and  there  she  meant  to  stop 
through  the  winter,  as  she  had  found  a  comfortable  home  and  was 
safe  from  danger. 

Thus  the  months  woro  away,  and  Clarence  began  to  wonder  if 
he  should  ever  be  free.  A  strong  hope  had  thus  far  sustained 
him,  but  he  began  now  to  falter.  He  often  asked  of  his  jailors 
how  the  war  was  progressing,  but  they  lied  to  him.  He  knew  this 
from  the  statements  of  the  priest.  March  came,  with  its  winds 
and  storms,  and  yet  the  prison  doors  were  not  opened.  But  in  a 
few  days  from  that  time  the  officers  who  sometimes  visited  the 
cells  wore  strange  expressions  upon  their  countenances.  Clarence 
kept  a  calendar  upon  the  wall  of  his  dungeon  with  an  old  nail 
which  he  had  begged  of  his  jailor  for  that  purpose.  One  morn- 
ing, after  eating  his  breakfast,  he  went  to  the  wall  to  make  his 
mark  for  that  day.     It  was  the  ninth  mark  for  March. 

"  Hark,"  uttered  Peter,  as  his  master  turned  from  the  wall. 
"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  Perhaps  the  troops  are  turning  out  for  drill,"  answered  Clar- 
ence. 

"  No,  no.  Do  you  not  hear  that  distant  sound  1  That  hum, 
as  though  a  vast  concourse  of  people  were  shouting  t" 

"  Ay — I  do,"  said  the  captain,  bowing  his  head  and  listening. 

"  And  did  you  not  notice  how  pale  and  agitated  the  soldier 
looked  who  brought  in  our  breakfast  I" 

"  I  did  not  look  at  him." 

'*  But  I  did — and  I  noticed  that  ho  was  much  moved,  too." 

After  this  the  two  prisoners  listened  attentively,  and  while  they 
were  thus  listening  Gonzales  Rondo  was  admitted  to  their  cell. 

*'  Havo  you  heard  anything  I"  the  priest  asked,  after  the  jailor 
had  withdrawn. 

"  Yes,  good  father ;  and  we  were  listening  as  you  camo  in. 
What  is  it  V 

"  A  large  army  of  United  States  troops  is  landing  opposite  the 
city,  and  a  heavy  fleet  of  war  ships  is  moored  here." 

"  Ho  !"  cried  the  youth,  leaping  up  and  clasping  his  hands. 
"  My  deliverance  is  nigh  at  hand." 

"  Do  not  found  too  much  hope  upon  that,  my  son,"  returned 
the  priest,  with  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head.  "  When  peace 
is  declared,  then  you  may  come  forth  from  your  prison,  but  I 
fancy  this  investment  will  not  bring  such  an  event  about,  unless 
after  defeat  here  the  Americans  choose  to  capitulate." 

"  Who  commands  the  American  forces  ?" 

"  General  Winfield  Scott,  so  I  have  heard." 

"  Then  your  city  is  gone,"  pronounced  Clarence,  in  a  calm, 
positive  tone.  "  I  know  Vera  Cruz  is  a  strong  place — strong 
when  compared  with  other  Mexican  places — but  it  cannot  with- 
stand the  power  of  your  enemy.     Mark  me — I  know  this." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  senor,"  the  priest  replied,  full  as 
confidently.  "  AVhy — even  this  castle  is  invulnerable  to  such  a 
force.     No,  no — your  hope  lies  not  in  that  direction." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Clarence,  with  a  smile,  "we  will  not 
dispute  this  point  now.  Only  let  me  say — and  I  say  it  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances — if  Landero  is  wise,  ho  will 
capitulate.  If  he  does  not — ho  will  not  only  lose  his  city,  but  a 
most  dreadful  carnage  must  be  the  result.  You  know  what  dread- 
ful scenes  must  necessarily  accompany  the  besieging  of  a  largo 
and  densely  populated  city." 

*'  I  know — I  know,"  said  the  priest,  solemnly.  "  But  'tis  the 
fate  of  war.  O,  why  will  men  in  their  national  capacity  do  that 
for  which  they  would  hang  each  other  as  individuals  !" 

A  long  silence  followed  this  utterance.  Clarence  felt  that  as  a 
principle  his  friend's  proposition  was  correct,  but  an  argument  on 
the  subject  would  bring  on  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  war  was  commenced,  and  then  only  national 
prejudices  would  be  stirred  up.     However,  he  at  length  said  : 

"  Of  course  all  wars  must  be  evil ;  but  yet  there  may  be  cases 
where  nothing  else  will  settle  the  difficulty.  Few  men  are  yet  so 
far  advanced  in  the  science  of  peace  that  they  will  not  appeal  to 
physical  force  as  a  last  resort  to  maintain  their  rights.  Nations, 
you  know,  have  no  courts  above  themselves  to  decide  these  things." 

"  True — true — no  courts  of  their  own  making,"  returned  Ron- 
do, with  a  quiet  movement  of  the  head.  "  But  they  cannot  say 
there  is  no  court  whero  all  these  things  might  bo  fairly  ad  justed 
— only  they  will  not  acknowledge  its  efficiency.  They  forget 
God's  laws." 

Clarence  merely  nodded  in  reply  to  this,  and  then  asked  if  any- 
thing more  had  been  heard  from  Irene. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  priest.  "  I  heard  from  her  yesterday. 
She  was  still  in  Valladolid,  and  there  she  will  remain  through  the 
spring.  She  is  well,  and  lives  in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  once 
more." 

"  Angel !"  ejaculated  the  youth,  with  his  hands  clasped.  "  O, 
I  tell  thee,  Gonzales  Rondo,  I  shall  sec  her  ere  many  more  weeks 
are  past.     As  sure  as  fate  tho  American  army  leave  not  this  place 


until  the  flag  of  our  glorious   Union  waves  from  this  old  castle." 

"  It  may  be  so,  scnor.  For  your  sake  I  could  even  hope  it ;  but 
I  cannot  now." 

When  the  prisoners  were  left  alone  again  thry  passed  the  time 
in  listening  to  the  hum  of  the  distant  army.  When  noon  camo, 
Clarence  noticed  the  appearance  of  the  man  who  brought  his  din- 
ner.    He  was  pale  and  trembling. 

"  What  is  all  this  noise  we  hear  in  the  distance  V  asked  Clar- 
ence, as  the  soldier  was  upon  the  point  of  turning  away. 

The  man  turned  and  looked  the  speaker  in  the  face,  but  he  was 
not  used  to  the  dim  light,  and  he  could  not  see  the  prisoner's 
face  plainly. 

"  It  is  an  army  come  to  be  cut  up  and  driven  into  the  sea,"  he 
at  length  replied,  blusteringly. 

"  Have  tho  Americans  come  !"  the  captain  asked,  honestly. 

"  Yes.     They're  fools — or  else  they're  blind." 

"  They  must  be,"  rejoined  Clarence,  "  if  they  imagine  the  peo- 
ple here  will  surrender  without  fighting.  I  suppose  you  are  pre- 
pared to  fight  to  the  death." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Mexican,  with  a  ghastly  effort  to  appear 
bold  and  determined. 

And  in  a  moment  more  he  was  gone.  And  so  the  day  wore 
away,  and  when  Clarence  laid  his  head  upon  his  hard  pillow  at 
night,  he  could  still  hear  the  busy  hum  that  camo  up  from  the 
camp  of  his  countrymen. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


THE    DOOR   IS    UNBARRED. 


Night  followed  day,  and  day  came  again,  until  Clarence  had 
made  seventeen  marks  for  the  days  that  had  dawned  in  March. 
On  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  he  arose  as  usual,  and  when  the 
soldier  came  with  the  breakfast,  he  noticed  that  he  was  more 
tremulous  than  usual,  but  no  questions  were  asked.  At  length 
there  came  a  strange  stillness  over  the  city.  It  seemed  an  oppres- 
sive, deathly  silence.  But  it  lasted  not  long.  Soon  there  came 
a  thunder-crash,  and  the  old  castle  trembled  to  its  very  founda- 
tions. Anon  the  thundering  commenced  in  tho  city,  and  ere  long 
the  air  of  the  dungeon  held  the  odor  of  exploding  powder. 

"  The  bombardment  has  commenced,"  shouted  Clarence,  clap- 
ping his  hands.  "  Ho,  my  noble  boy,  our  people  have  opened 
the  ball.     As  «ure  as  fate  this  place  must  fall." 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  Peter. 

"  But  I  know  it.  If  the  Mexicans  are  stubborn,  they  may  hold 
out  sometime,  but  they  must  come  to  it  after  a  while." 

And  now  the  booming  of  the  heavy  artillery  was  incessant. 
One  continuous  roar  filled  the  air,  and  the  old  castle  shook  like  a 
reed  hut  in  a  gale.  And  there  came  the  sound  of  that  sharper, 
harsher  crashing,  as  the  huge  shells  burst  about  the  place.  So 
passed  the  long  day  away,  and  even  into  the  night  the  earth  shook 
with  the  bursting  of  the  shells  and  rockets. 

Thus  passed  six  days,  during  which  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
mortars  was  almost  incessant.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
day  Father  Rondo  made  his  appearance.  He  was  pale  and  wan, 
and  his  step  was  tremulous.  He  extended  his  hand,  but  the  salu- 
tation was  performed  in  silence. 

"  Good  father,"  said  our  hero,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  for 
now  I  can  know  what  is  going  on.    How  goes  the  siege  V 

"  Alas,  my  son,  it  is  a  fearful  work  that  is  being  done  I"  the 
priest  replied,  with  a  shudder.  "  I  have  read  of  wars,  and  I 
know  they  were  dreadful,  but  I  never  dreamed  of  such  scenes  of 
horror  as  have  presented  themselves  to  my  gaze  during  the  past 
few  days." 

"  Then  the  execution  in  the  city  is  considerable  ?" 

"O!  dreadful— dreadful !" 

"  But  how  goes  it  now  !"  aked  Clarence,  who  had  more  interest 
in  the  probable  result,  than  in  the  mere  work  that  was  going  on. 

"Our  city  is  one  vast  slaughter  house!"  uttered  Rondo,  with 
his  hands  clasped  upon  his  bosom.  "  Houses  are  torn  in  pieces  ; 
the  ground  ploughed  up  by  bursting  shells,  and  the  whole  city 
running  with  the  blood  of  its  people !  In  every  street  the  dead 
and  dying  are  lying  helpless  and  hopeless,  and  the  agonizing 
groans  sound  above  the  roar  of  the  cannon.  One  moment  I  be- 
held a  family — a  father  and  mother,  whose  heads  were  white  with 
years,  and  some  half  dozen  of  children  who  clung  to  them  for 
safety.  On  the  next  moment,  I  saw  a  huge  shell  fall  directly  in 
their  midst,  and  in  a  second  of  time,  the  poor  creatures  were  torn 
in  pieces  as  if  by  the  fangs  and  claws  of  some  ravenous  monster! 
0,  it  is  too  dreadful,  even  for  thought." 

"But  will  not  the  city  surrender?"  asked  Clarence. 

"  They  must — they  must,"  the  priest  replied.  "  Day  before 
yesterday,  many  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  waited  upon  Lande- 
ro, and  begged  of  him  to  capitulate ;  but  he  refused.  And  again, 
last  night,  the  general  was  waited  upon  by  many  people ;  but  he 
would  not  listen.  Yet  he  must  come  to  it.  O,  he  is  much  to 
blame  now,  for  if  he  has  sense  he  must  see  that  he  cannot  hold 
out  many  days  more.  Some  have  told  me  that  they  can  hold  out 
four  days  ;  but  this  morning,  one  who  ought  to  know  told  me  that 
two  days  after  this  would  be  the  longest.  Our  people  are  not  on- 
ly fulling  fast,  but  our  means  are  failing ;  while  the  besiegers  seem 
as  fresh  and  strong  as  ever." 

Clarence  Howard  did  not  say  that  he  was  pleased  with  this 
prospect,  but  his  countenance  told  it  for  him ;  and  if  the  priest 
noticed  it,  of  course  he  could  not  marvel  at  it. 

"  But  I  cannot  remain  here  long,"  resumed  tho  visitor,  "  for  the 
dying  sinners  are  being  brought  to  our  church  by  dozens,  and  I 
must  be  there  to  help  shrive  them.  I  came  to  speak  of  Irene. 
We  may  never  meet  again,  for  under  6uch  circumstances  as  tiow 
stand  in  the  way  of  life  here,  there  is  no  telling  what  may  tran- 
spire ere  another  sun  shall  rise.    I  may  fall  or  I  may  not  bo  able 


to  find  you  after  the  enemy  have  entered  our  city.  Irene  is  in 
Valladolid,  and  there  she  will  await  your  coming.  Last  evening 
there  came  a  courier  from  the  capital,  and  he  brought  word  from 
Irene.  She  had  heard  from  me,  and  sent  a  reply.  And  now,  if 
we  meet  no  more,  you  will  make  at  once  for  Valladolid  as  soon  as 
you  conveniently  can.  There  you  will  inquire  for  Carlos  Men- 
drid.     Irene  is  stopping  with  him." 

After  some  further  remarks  upon  the  events  of  the  siege,  the 
priest  took  his  leave.  Hope  was  now  a  fixed  fact  in  the  young 
man's  soul.  He  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  guns,  and  he  forgot 
that  people  were  dying — he  only  thought  of  the  coming  of  the 
hour  when  his  prison  door  should  be  thrown  open. 

Night  and  day  came  again — and  Clarence  placed  another  mark 
upon  his  calendar.  It  was  the  twenty-sixth  one  for  March.  He 
had  hardly  fixed  his  mark  when  the  firing  ceased,  and  ere  long  a 
death-like  stillness  reigned  over  the  place. 

"  Hark  !"  whispered  Peter. 

"  Ay — hark  !"  shouted  Howard,  springing  back  and  clasping 
his  hands.     "  Isn't  that  a  glorious  sound  V 

It  was  a  shout — a  prolonged,  thundering  shout  of  victory,  that 
saluted  the  ears  of  the  prisoners ;  and  it  camo  from  the  distant 
army,  where  the  Americans  were. 

Now  the  youthful  captain  was  nervous  and  anxious.  Each 
hour  seemed  an  age,  and  he  longed  to  greet  his  brave  companions. 
But  time  was  not  moved  aside  at  his  prayer,  nor  could  his  long- 
ings expedite  the  transactions  that  were  going  on  without.  But 
the  time  came  at  length.  When  the  dungeon  had  become  dark 
and  drear  once  more,  and  just  as  the  prisoners  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  were  to  spend  another  night  in  the  prison,  the 
tramp  of  heavy  feet  was  heard  in  the  long,  arched  corridor,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  heavy  door  was  opened. 

"  Number  one  hundred  and  seven,  'prisoner  of  war,'"  read  an 
officer,  who  held  an  open  book  in  his  hand.  "  Now  whom  have 
we  here  ?" 

"  Great  God,  I  thank  thee !"  ejaculated  Clarence,  raising  his 
clasped  hands  towards  heaven.  "  Charley — don't  you  know 
me?" 

"  Eh  ?    What  ?    Whoso  voice  is  that  1" 

"  Clarence  Howard  owned  it  once." 

"  Clar — what  ?  Clarence  Howard  1  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
fellow  I" 

Half  a  dozen  American  officers  crowded  about  the  spot,  and 
when  they  knew  that  the  prisoner  was  in  reality  the  noble  com- 
mander of  the  Lone  Star,  their  joy  knew  no  bounds. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  when  Howard  emerged  into  the  wide 
court  of  the  castle,  and  for  a  moment  a  sensation  of  horror  per- 
vaded his  soul,  for  the  ghastly  evidences  of  the  death-work  that 
had  been  going  on  were  to  be  seen  upon  all  sides. 

"  Suppose  you  go  at  once  to  tho  general's  quarters,"  said  the 
infantry  captain  who  had  released  him. 

"  I  should  like  it,"  returned  Howard. 

"  Then  here — here  are  some  of  our  boys  just  bound  that  way." 

Howard  was  introduced  to  the  new-comers,  and  they  received 
him  with  a  joy  which  could  not  be  assumed ;  and  ere  long  after- 
wards he  was  on  his  way,  with  Peter  by  his  side.  It  was  nearly 
dark  when  he  reached  the  general's  quarters,  and  the  old  com- 
mander-in-chief was  too  busy  to  receive  him  then,  so  ho  retired 
with  his  new-found  friends,  and  an  evening  of  social  enjoyment 
was  passed. 

About  nine  o'clock  they  started  out  for  a  stroll.  American  sen- 
tinels were  posted  over  the  city,  and  order  seemed  to  prevail ;  but 
the  scene  was  a  sad  one.  Against  tho  starry  sky  the  jagged  walls 
of  battered  buildings  arose  in  gloomy  rebuke  to  the  invaders,  and 
ever  and  anon  a  deep  groan  would  sound  forth  to  tell  that  some 
of  the  poor  victims  still  lived  and  suffered.  The  party  remained 
out  nearly  two  hours,  and  then  returned  to  their  quarters  for  tho 
night. 

On  the  following  morning  Clarence  received  a  visit  from  one 
of  the  general's  orderlies,  who  bade  him  wait  upon  the  commander- 
in-chief  at  onco.  Our  hero  had  eaten  his  breakfast,  so  he  was 
ready  to  set  out,  and  he  accompanied  the  messenger  back.  He 
found  the  stout  old  general  with  numbers  of  his  staff  ajbout  him. 
He  arose  as  the  young  captain  was  introduced,  and  extended  his 
hand. 

"  Am  I  right,  sir,  in  looking  upon  you  as  the  commander  of 
the  Texan  schooner-of-war  which  has  done  so  much  execution 
against  tho  enemy  1"  asked  Scott,  gazing  admiringly  into  the 
handsome  face  of  the  visitor. 

"  I  am  the  man,  general,"  replied  Clarence,  modestly. 

"And  how  came  you  here  ?"  the  old  commander  asked. 

The  youth  told  his  story  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

"  And  besides  all  this,"  he  added,  after  he  had  told  of  tho  mes- 
sage he  had  received  from  Irene,  "  I  knew  that  I  should  gain  from 
the  maiden  some  information  of  the  privateers  that  had  fitted  out 
at  this  port,  as  her  father  knew  them  all,  and  had  some  interest 
in  one  or  more  of  them.  But  I  gained  nothing,  as  you  already 
know,  save  pretty  snug  winter  quarters." 

"  Well,"  returned  Scott,  "  you  haven't  lost  much,  for  there's 
been  nothing  of  much  consequence  going  on  since  you  were  im- 
prisoned until  we  commenced  this  bombardment.  And  now  what 
do  you  wish  to  do  I" 

"  I  should  like  to  work,  but — what  are  to  be  your  movements  1" 

"  I  am  for  the  Mexican  capital,  captain." 

"  Then  let  me  go  with  you.  Give  me  a  musket,  and  let  me  go." 

"  We'll  do  better  than  that,"  said  the  general,  with  a  look  of 
pleasure.  "  You  shall  keep  me  company,  and  we'll  find  a  com- 
mission and  a  pair  of  epaulettes  for  you  ;  by  the  powers,  my  dear 
sir,  we  need  such  good  heads  and  arms  as  yours." 

It  was  soon  settled  that  the  young  officer  should  go  with  the 
army,  and  take  his  station  near  the  commander-in-chief,  until  some 
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vacancy  should  occur  where  his  presence  should  be  more  needed. 
During  tho  remainder  of  the  time  that  the  army  remained  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Clarence  spent  the  time  very  pleasantly  with  his  brother 
officers.  Scott  opened  tho  port  to  tho  commerce  which  had  been 
languishing  under  the  blockade,  established  a  moderate  tariff,  and 
placed  the  gallant  Worth  in  command  of  the  city. 

Clarence  saw  Father  Rondo  several  times,  but  he  learned  noth- 
ing more  concerning  Irene.  One  day  tho  youth  was  in  the  church 
to  which  Rondo  was  attached,  and  had  been  conversing  some 
time  upon  the  6ubject  of  Irene  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  she  was  placed,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
two  men  who  had  been  hidden  behind  one  of  the  massive  pillars. 
They  seemed  to  be  natives — Indians  ;  but  their  movements  were 
suspicious.  Clarence  was  sure  that  he  had  seen  them  several 
times  before,  and  though  he  had  taken  previous  notice  of  them, 
yet  until  the  present  moment  he  had  not  thought  of  their  dogging 
him. 

"Do  you  not  sec  them  V  ho  whispered.  "  Ah — be  careful  and 
make  no  motion  by  which  they  can  suspect  that  wo  see  them." 

"  I  do  see  them,"  returned  tho  priest.     "  They  are  Indians." 

"  Or  appear  to  be,"  suggested  the  youth. 

"  But  may  they  not  be  some  who  have  been  engaged  to  watch 
you  *  They  appear  to  be  Totonaques — the  same  as  those  where 
Irene  and  Cassandra  stopped.  Antonio  St.  Marc  is  missing — or, 
at  least,  I  have  not  seen  him — and  may  he  not  have  got  these 
fellows  to  dog  your  steps  V 

"  But  why  should  he  have  done  it  1"  asked  Clarence.  "  I  hard- 
ly think  ho  would  have  gone  to  any  such  trouble,  for  surely  he 
can  hope  to  gain  nothing  by  watching  me." 

"  0,  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  so,  only  I  hinted  at  the  subject  60 
that  you  might  be  on  your  guard.  There  may  be  some  hope  of 
revenge.  At  any  rate,  you  had  better  keep  your  eyes  open.  See 
— they  are  moving  away  now,  but  they  cast  a  very  sharp  glance 
at  you  before  they  turned  away.     You  had  better  watch  them." 

"  I  will,"  returned  Clarence  ;  and  shortly  after  this  he  took  his 
leave. 

The  young  officer  had  not  gone  a  dozen  rods  from  the  church, 
before  he  saw  the  two  Indians  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
He  spoke  to  Peter,  who  was  by  his  side,  and  asked  him  if  he  saw 
them. 

"  Do  not  stare  at  them  so  that  they  can  know  that  we  mistrust 
them,"  ho  said. 

"  I  see  them,"  the  boy  answered. 

"  Be  sure  that  you  get  a  good  view  of  them.  Examine  them 
so  that  you  will  know  them  again  wherever  you  may  see  them." 

"  I  have,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  shall  know  them,  sir,  anywhere, 
and  at  any  time." 

"  Very  well — we  must  watch  them.  If  ever  you  see  them,  here- 
after, about  us,  let  me  know." 

Peter  promised  obedience ;  and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  two 
Indians  turned  into  a  narrow  alley.  As  Clarence  passed  tho  en- 
trance he  saw  that  they  had  stopped,  and  were  gazing  after  him. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

VICTORT. A    STARTLING     DEVELOPMENT. 

At  length,  as  April  opened  with  its  warmer  breath,  Scott  sent 
forth  the  order  for  which  the  brave  troops  had  been  so  impatiently 
waiting,  and  the  city  was  alive  with  the  tramp  of  armed  men  and 
the  notes  of  martial  music.  Tho  American  army,  not  much  over 
ten  thousand  strong,  were  starting  for  the  very  centre  of  a  great 
nation.  They  were  to  meet  and  encounter  one  of  the  most  bold 
and  experienced  generals  of  the  age,  at  the  head  of  troops  nearly 
double  their  own  number,  but  they  quailed  not.  The  very  spirit 
that  animated  thorn  was  as  a  double  self  to  each  particular  man, 
and  they  went  boldly,  confidently  upon  their  way.  In  their  lead- 
er they  saw  a  man  in  whoso  skill  and  judgment  they  could  fully 
rely,  and  while  he  looked  dauntlessly  on  they  feared  not  to  follow. 
Young  Howard  had  his  place  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  he  was  not  long  in  winning  tho  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  all  his  companions. 

Of  course  there  is  no  need  that  we  should  here  set  down  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  brilliant  victories  of  our  army  during  that 
march.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  so  recent  that  all  who  care  for  it 
must  have  read  it. 

First  on  the  way  came  the  stern  and  rugged  pass  of  Cerro  Gor- 
do, where  the  Mexican  army,  under  Santa  Anna  in  person,  was 
drawn  up  to  dispute  the  passage  of  our  troops.  Nature  had  forti- 
fied it.  On  ono  hand  dashed  a  torrent  down  through  a  deep 
ravine,  and  upon  the  other  arose  the  abrupt  and  seemingly  im- 
passable mountains.  But  the  stout  place  fell  before  tho  iron  crash 
of  Yankee  steel,  and  the  doughty  Mexican  fled  like  a  frightened 
child.  The  Cerro  was  passed,  and  with  souls  burning  for  another 
meeting,  our  troops  pushed  on. 

General  Worth  moved  on  in  advance  towards  Puebla,  and  mot 
the  enemy  at  Amozoque.  After  a  sharp  conflict  he  routed  them 
completely,  and  when  he  reached  Puebla  that  city  surrendered 
without  resistance,  and  shortly  afterwards  Scott  joined  him  there. 
The  heart  of  Clarence  sank  when  he  learned  that  the  army  were 
likely  to  remain  at  Puebla  for  some  time.  Negotiations  were  to 
be  opened  between  the  two  countries,  and  hence  active  hostilities 
ceased  for  the  while.  At  first  the  impatient  youth  held  the  thought 
of  pushing  on  alone,  but  it  was  a  wild,  fugitive  thought,  and  he 
quickly  came  back  to  reason. 

One  day,  while  Clarence  was  sitting  alone  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  house  where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  his  boy 
Peter  entered  with  a  look  of  more  than  ordinary  import  upon  his 
countenance. 

"  What  is  if?"  asked  our  hero,  as  he  noticed  Peter  looking 
around  as  though  to  assure  himself  that  no  ono  else  was  present. 


"  Don't  you  remember  those  two  Indians  that  you  pointed  out 
to  mo  at  Vera  Cruz  V  the  boy  returned. 

"  Ay — certainly,"  replied  Clarence,  eagerly. 

"  Well,  they  are  here  in  Puebla.     I  have  seen  them  to-day." 

"May  you  not  havo  been  mistaken  V 

"  No,  sir,"  uttered  Poter,  confidently.  "  I  know  what  I  have 
seen.     I  havo  seen  those  same  two  Indians." 

"  Then  l>e  on  the  lookout  for  them.  I  wish — but  it  may  not 
be  too  late  now.  You  can  lead  me  to  the  spot  where  you  saw 
them «" 

"  Yes,  sir.     It  was  not  far  from  here." 

"Then  come  !"  cried  Clarence,  seizing  his  hat  and  sword,  and 
slipping  his  revolver  into  his  bosom.  "  By  my  soul,  I'll  arrest 
them  if  I  see  them  ;  and  then  we'll  find  out  who  they  are." 

So  Clarence  and  his  boy  went  out — but  though  they  searched 
for  a  long  while,  yet  they  could  see  nothing  of  the  two  Indians. 
The  captain  felt  very  sure  that  his  boy  was  mistaken,  but  Peter 
was  so  prompt  and  energetic  in  his  assurance  that  he  could  not 
dispute  him.  However,  he  felt  sure  of  one  thing;  if  the  two 
Totonaques  had  come  thus  far,  they  would  be  likely  to  show 
themselves  again  ;  and  he  was  determined  to  apprehend  them  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

At  last  the  heart  of  our  hero  was  made  glad  by  the  announce- 
ment, on  the  seventh  of  August,  that  the  army  was  to  move  on. 
The  bugle  sounded  once  more,  and  again  the  impatient  men  com- 
menced the  tramp.  Who,  that  has  ever  heard  the  account,  can 
forgot  tho  brilliant  passage  at  Contreras  on  the  twentieth  of  Au- 
gust ?  History  does  not  record  a  more  wondrous  victory  than  the 
one  our  noble  soldiers  gained  here.  The  American  eagle  soared 
aloft  over  the  hordes  of  Mexico,  and  the  day  was  won  against 
such  odds  as  would  have  made  many  a  stout  general  quail  and 
falter. 

Immediately  afterwards  followed  the  battle  of  Churubusco, 
where  Santa  Anna  commanded  in  person,  and  where  he  had  op- 
portunity to  employ  his  whole  force.  The  American  army  had 
many  natural  difficulties  to  encounter ;  but  with  a  confident  im- 
petuosity that  was  irresistible,  they  swept  into  the  valley,  and  after 
a  sharp  engagement  the  day  was  won.  The  Mexicans  fled  in 
wild  dismay,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  strongly  fortified  places  in 
and  about  their  capital. 

And  now  followed  another  armistice.  Scott  gave  the  Mexican 
general  another  opportunity  for  peace.  But  ere  long  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Santa  Anna  was  playing  the  traitor  ;  and  when  it  was 
fully  proved  that  he  was  employing  the  time  of  the  armistice  only 
in  treachery,  Scott  gave  the  order  for  the  capture  of  the  great  city. 

Then  followed  the  brilliant  feats  at  the  Molino  del  Rey,  and  at 
the  Casta  Mata.  These  strongholds  were  captured,  and  then  our 
army  swept  on  to  the  hill  and  castle  of  Chapultcpcc.  This  was 
on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  of  September  ;  and  though  here,  at 
the  last  stand-point,  the  Mexicans  fought  with  all  the  bravery  and 
recklessness  of  despair,  and  though  they  outnumbered  our  forces 
two  to  one,  yet  they  were  routed — horse,  foot,  and  all ;  and  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  munitions  of  tho  nation  were  left  in  tho 
hands  of  the  victors. 

On  swept  the  noble  army  to  the  city.  During  the  night  Santa 
Anna  fled  in  the  carriage  of  a  friend  to  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  at 
midnight  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  troops  commenced  their  flight 
to  the  north.  On  tho  following  morning  the  American  army  march- 
ed into  the  city,  and  over  the  ancient  halls  of  tho  Montczumas 
waved  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our  glorious  republic.  It  was  a 
strango  hour  for  the  victors,  and  no  wonder  that  they  should  feel 
a  proud  emotion  as  they  reflected  upon  the  work  they  had  per- 
formed, and  beheld  the  consummation  of  their  patriotic  endeavors. 

On  tho  sixth  day  after  entering  the  Mexican  capital,  Peter  has- 
tened to  his  master's  presence  and  informed  him  that  ho  had  seen 
the  two  Indians  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  in  Vera  Cruz. 
Clarence  hastened  out  with  him,  but  nothing  more  of  the  Indians 
could  bo  seen. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Clarence,  after  they  had  wandered  through 
two  or  three  squares,  "  I  do  not  like  to  dispute  you,  but  are  you 
sure  you  saw  those  men  «" 

"  Just  as  sure  as  I  am  that  I'm  alive,"  was  the  boy's  confident 
answer.  "  I  saw  them  pass  our  quarters  this  morning,  though  at 
that  time  I  was  not  sure.  But  I  followed  them  a?  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  I  got  near  enough  I  knew  them.  I  was  not  de- 
ceived, sir  ;  you  may  rest  assured  of  that.  They  were  watching 
your  house  very  narrowly  when  I  first  saw  them." 

"  It  is  strange,"  murmured  Clarence,  to  himself.  "  I  cannot 
imagine  what  they  are  up  to." 

"  Of  course  I  cannot,"  returned  Peter,  "  unless — " 

"  Unless  what?"  inquired  Clarence,  as  the  boy  hesitated. 

"  Why — I  have  thought  that  some  one  might  have  sent  them 
to  follow  you,  thinking  that  you  would  find  Irene  at  the  end  of 
your  journey." 

The  young  man  started  at  this.  The  thought  had  not  before 
entered  his  mind. 

"  There  are  some  who  would  gladly  know  where  the  maiden  is, 
I  suppose,"  the  boy  added,  as  his  master  did  not  speak. 

"  Certainly  there  are,"  answered  Clarence. 

"  And  I  suppose  these  two  Indians  to  be  chief  among  them." 

"  The  Indians  V  uttered  Clarence,  in  surprise.  "  Why — what 
should  they  want  with  Irene,  unless  they  have  been  hired  to  find 
her  r 

Peter  gazed  into  his  master's  face  with  a  look  of  wonderment. 

"  Why  did  you  bid  me  watch  those  two  Indians  ?"  he  asked,  at 
length,  in  a  strange  tone. 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  find  out,  if  possible,  why  they  followed 
me." 

"  But  don't  you  remember,  at  Vera  Cruz,  you  bade  me  look  at 
them  so  as  to  be  sure  that  I  might  know  them  again  1" 


"  Certainly,"  answered  Clarence. 

"Well — what  did  you  mean?"  the  boy  asked,  in  the  same 
peculiar  tone. 

"  What  did  I  mean  1     Was  not  my  meaning  evident  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  at  the  time,  but  I  am  led  now  to  think  I  was 
mistaken."  , 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Peter  V 

"  Why — when  you  first  told  me  to  look  at  those  men,  so  that  I 
might  know  them  again,  did  you  not  know  who  they  were  1" 

Clarence  gazed  into  the  face  of  his  boy,  and  a  strango  gleam- 
ing was  visible  upon  his  countenance. 

"  I  saw  two  Indians,  Peter ;  and  from  their  manner  I  was  led  to 
fear  that  they  had  been  employed  to  dog  mo.  I  knew  they  looked 
like  those  whom  the  priest  had  pointed  out  as  Totonaques,  and  I 
also  knew  that  those  were  the  ones  with  whom  Irene  had  stopped 
awhile  near  Vera  Cruz.     Now  what  more  did  you  sec  V 

"  Why,  sir — I  simply  sftw  that  Antonio  St.  Marc  and  Martin 
San  Benito  had  assumed  the  disguises  of  Indians,  and  were 
watching  your  movements." 

"  Peter—" 

"  Did  you  not  know  them,  sir  *" 

"  Know  them  ■?     By  my  soul,  no  !" 

"  Why — I  knew  them  the  moment  I  put  my  eyes  upon  them, 
and  I  thought,  from  the  way  you  spoke,  that  you  knew  them, 
too." 

"  By  all  the  powers  of  heaven !"  uttered  Clarence,  his  face 
showing  that  light  was  breaking  in  upon  him,  "  I  do  remember 
now  those  features.     As  sure  as  fate,  you  arc  right." 

"  Of  course  I  am ;  and  I  felt  sure  that  you  knew  them,  and  that 
'twas  for  that  reason  you  called  my  attention  to  them." 

"  And  now,"  said  tho  captain,  after  some  moments  of  thought, 
"  of  course  their  meaning  is  plain.  They  have  discovered  that  I 
know  where  Irene  is,  and  they  mean  to  follow  me.  But  I'll  give 
them  the  slip  here.  By  my  soul,  if  they  find  out  when  I  leave 
this  city  they  must  have  keener  wit  than  I  am  willing  to  give 
them  credit  for.  But  keep  your  eyes  open.  We  will  have  them 
arrested  if  possible." 

Peter  promised  once  more  to  be  faithful  in  this,  and  then  tho 
subject  was  dropped  for  awhile.  Our  hero  had  now  but  one  fear ; 
and  that  was,  that  St.  Marc  might  mistrust  where  Irene  was,  and 
thus  steal  tho  march  on  him.  After  all  was  quiet  in  the  captured 
city,  Clarence  went  to  General  Scott  and  obtained  his  discharge 
from  further  service.  He  then  took  leave  of  those  officers  with 
whom  he  had  held  the  most  friendly  intercourse,  and  after  this  he 
prepared  for  his  departure.  He  obtained  the  dress  of  a  Mexican 
haciendado,  and  a  common  attendant's  garb  for  Peter,  and  hav- 
ing got  all  the  necessary  trappings  for  his  horse,  he  was  prepared 
to  start. 

It  was  on  the  midnight  of  Sunday  that  Clarence  Howard  and 
his  boy  started.  They  had  gone  to  a  house  at  some  distance 
from  their  usual  quarters,  and  thither  their  horses  were  taken  by 
two  of  their  friends.  It  was  a  bright,  starlight  night,  and  the  air 
was  cool  and  balmy.  They  had  procured  two  nobM  horses,  and 
with  high  hopes  they  passed  out  through  the  city  gate  and  struck 
off  to  the  westward.  The  road  was  wide  and  plain,  and  tho  way 
direct. 

"  I  think  we  have  given  thcra  the  slip  now,"  said  Peter,  as  they 
rodo  along  over  the  even  road. 

"  I  hope  so,"  returned  Clarence. 

But  he  spoke  dubiously,  for  the  old  fear  was  upon  him.  He 
knew  that  St.  Marc  was  acquainted  in  Valladolid,  and  he  felt 
that  'twould  be  nothing  strange  for  the  unnatural  father  to  push 
on  for  that  city,  even  though  it  was  only  for  a  visit.  But  he  fear- 
ed that  by  this  time  that  evil  man  might  have  gained  some  clue 
to  his  child's  whereabouts.  The  thought  gavo  him  pain,  and  he 
put  his  horse  swiftly  over  the  road. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    VEIL   18    LIFTED    FROM    THE   TOTONAQUES. 

In  a  small  mansion,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  of  Valla- 
dolid, Irene  St.  Marc  had  found  a  home.  The  owner  was  a  mer- 
chant named  Carlos  Mendrid,  an  elderly  man,  in  independent 
circumstances,  and  possessed  of  a  kind  and  generous  heart.  Ca- 
lypso had  introduced  the  maiden  there,  and  there  she  had  found  a 
warm  welcome. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  warm  and  pleasant  day  that  Ircno  and 
Cassandra  sat  together  in  their  chamber.  Irene  looked  beautiful 
now.  Her  health  was  unimpaired,  and  a  pensive,  thoughtful  ex- 
pression dwelt  upon  her  handsome  features.  She  was  not  sad, 
for  a  strong  hope  gave  her  courage.  Only  the  day  before  she  had 
learned  that  tho  American  army  had  taken  the  capital,  and  that 
Clarence  Howard  was  among  tho  officers  who  accompanied  the 
victorious  general.  This  piece  of  intelligence  had  been  brought 
by  Calypso,  who  had  been  very  near  the  capital,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived her  information  from  some  officer  whom  she  saw  at  one  of 
the  haciendas  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  city. 

"  I  should  think  he  would  come  Eoon,"  Irene  said,  gazing  hope- 
fully into  her  companion's  face. 

"  Of  course  he  will,"  returned  Cassandra.  "  I  suppose  he  has 
some  duties  to  perform  before  he  can  leave  the  army." 

"  But  you  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  with  the  army." 

"  Why — Calypso  says  he  is  ;  and  I  supposo  her  infonnation 
was  direct." 

"And  yet,"  slid  Irene,  with  a  shudder,  "he  had  many  dangers 
to  pass  through." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Cassandra. 

"I  hope  Calypso's  information  was  correct." 

"  I  am  sure  it  was,  my  mistress." 

"  And  I  do  not  think  Calypso  would  deceive  me." 
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"  I  think  not." 

Thus  had  Irene  spoken  many  times  since  she  had  received  the 
intelligence  of  her  lover's  arrival  at  the  capital.  Even  the  slight- 
est assurance  from  her  companion  seemed  to  give  her  comfort, 
and  she  thus  introduced  the  subject  that  those  assurances  might 
be  given.  Her  highest  hope  of  earth  was  to  see  Clarence  Howard. 
Every  thought  of  joy  in  the  future  was  centered  in  him,  and  the 
holiest  love  of  her  soul  was  his.  The  long  days  of  gloom  that 
had  passed  threw  all  her  joys  into  the  futuro,  and  thus  her  very 
lifetime  of  peace  hung  upon  the  hopes  she  now  cherished.  If  she 
had  a  doubt  it  was  of  the  real  intent  of  Calypso.  That  strange 
woman  had  seemingly  been  very  kind,  and  of  course  Irene  was 
very  grateful,  but  still  she  felt  at  times  a  secret  fear  that  all  was 
not  right. 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  Cassandra,  as  her  mistress  hinted  at  some  of 
her  doubts,  "  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  so  noble  a  being.  See 
what  she  has  done  for  you  ;  she  has  ltd  you  from  danger  to  safe- 
ty, and  she  has  procured  for  you  a  home  than  which  you  could 
not  find  a  better." 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it  all,"  returned  Irene,  "  but  yet  I  cannot 
help  these  feelings.  Why  will  she  not  let  me  love  her  ?  Some- 
thing draws  me  towards  her — my  deep  gratitude,  it  is — and  yet 
she  repulses  me.  And  then  why  will  she  not  tell  me  who  and 
what  she  is  V 

"  Ah,  my  dear  mistress,  when  people  are  doing  so  much  for  us, 
it  is  hardly  generous  to  blame  them  for  what  they  do  n  )t  do.  O, 
as  sure  as  you  live,  that  strange  woman  loves  you  dearly." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  Irene  asked,  earnestly. 

"lam  sure  of  it." 

"  Well — I  think  she  does.    At  any  rate,  I  love  her." 

At  this  juncture  a  woman  entered  the  room  and  informed  Irene 
that  there  were  two  Indians  below  who  wished  to  see  her. 

"  Of  what  people  are  they  1"  the  maiden  asked. 

" The  Totonaques,  I  think,"  the  woman  answered.  "One  of 
them  says  he  knows  you,  and  that  you  stopped  awhile  beneath  his 
roof  last  summer." 

"  It  must  be  good  Jacar  Xanpa,"  cried  Irene,  starting  to  her 
feet.     "  Don't  you  think  so,  Cassandra  V 

"  I  don't  see  who  else  it  can  be,"  was  the  girl's  reply. 

"  It  must  be.     Come,  Cassandra,  you  shall  go  down  with  me." 

So  the  two  girls  followed  their  hostess  down  stairs,  and  in  the 
front  room  they  found  the  two  Indians.  Irene  gazed  into  the  face 
of  the  man  nearest  to  her,  and  at  first  she  thought  she  had  never 
seen  the  swarthy  features  before  ;  but  in  a  moment  more  she  de- 
tected something  natural  in  the  countenance. 

"  Did  you  seek  me  ?"  she  asked,  timidly,  wondering  if  they 
had  not  come  to  bring  her  some  word  of  Clarence. 

"  Ay,  Irene — we  have  sought  you  for  a  long  while,"  the  man 
replied. 

The  maiden  started  at  the  sound  of  that  voice,  and  upon  the 
next  moment  she  could  see  beneath  the  artificial  darkness  of  the 
skin.  She  staggered  back  and  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair  for 
support,  and  her  face  had  turned  as  pale  as  marble.  Cassandra 
seemed  to  have  discovered  the  truth  at  the  same  time,  for  she  ut- 
tered a  low,  quick  cry,  and  started  back. 

"  You  know  me,  eh  ?"  spoke  the  visitor,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

"  O,  God  have  mercy !"  gasped  Irene,  now  sinking  into  the 
chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  And  I  have  found  you  at  last,  have  I  f  You  did  very  wrong 
to  run  away  from  your  father." 

As  the  man  thus  spoke,  he  advanced  and  placed  his  hand  upon 
Irene's  head.  But  she  shrank  from  him  as  though  ho  had  been  a 
serpent. 

"  Don't  touch  me !"  she  groaned,  in  bitter  agony.  "O,  leave 
me,  and  let  me  be  alone." 

"  No,  no,"  returned  St.  Marc — for  he  it  was — "  I  have  not 
come  all  this  way  for  you,  only  to  give  you  up  again.  I  have  a 
purpose  in  this  visit  which  must  be  answered  ;  so  you  must  not 
ask  me  to  leave  you  again." 

"  0,  what  evil  spirit  led  you  hither  to  curse  me  more  1"  the 
poor  girl  uttered,  clasping  her  hands  and  looking  into  the  man's 
face. 

"  Perhaps  yon  wonder  how  I  found  you,"  returned  St.  Marc ; 
"  but  it  was  a  very  easy  matter.  I  knew  that  a  priest  in  Vera 
Cruz  received  word  from  you,  and  that  it  was  conveyed  to  Cap- 
tain Howard,  in  prison.  So  I  knew  this  same  Howard  would  seek 
you.  I  followed  bim  as  far  as  the  Mexican  capital,  and  my  own 
instincts  led  mo  the  rest  of  the  way.  And  it  seems  I  was  not 
mistaken.  You  see  our  mutual  friend,  San  Benito,  has  come 
with  me." 

Irene  looked  up,  and  she  recognized  the  man,  and  as  she  did  so 
the  last  ray  of  hope  left  her  soul,  for  she  know  of  no  power  in 
Mexico  which  could  take  a  child  from  its  parent. 

"  Come,"  said  St.  Marc,  again  advancing  and  placing  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  "  you  will  go  with  me  now.  I  have  engaged 
good  quarters  for  you." 

"  No  !  no  !"  shrieked  the  maiden,  darting  away  to  Cassandra's 
side.     "  0,  you  shall  not  take  me !    Help  !  help  1    0,  help  !" 

Ere  St.  Marc  could  place  his  hand  upon  the  girl  again,  the  door 
of  the  room  was  thrown  open,  and  Mendrid  rushed  in. 

"  What  is  all  this  V  he  cried,  as  he  stopped  and  gazed  around 
upon  those  present.  "Why  are  you  here?"  he  added,  looking 
into  the  face  of  him  whom  he  supposed  to  bo  an  Indian. 

"  Easy,  senor — easy,"  returned  St.  Marc.  "  I  found  my  pur- 
pose better  answered  by  assuming  this  disguise  when  I  set  out  in 
search  of  my  daughter.  Perhaps  you  don't  recognize  Antonio 
St.  Marc  in  this  disguise  ?" 

"  St.  Marc  !"  uttered  the  old  man,  in  surprise. 

"  You  know  me  now,  I  trust,"  said  the  visitor,  removing  his 
cap,  and  taking  the  wig  of  long,  coarse  hair  from  his  head. 


"  I  do,"  the  merchant  returned,  in  a  sad,  disappointed  tone. 

"  And  I  suppose  now  you  will  offer  no  resistance  to  my  taking 
my  child  with  me  %" 

At  this  moment  Irene  rushed  forward  and  knelt  at  Mendrid's 
feet. 

"  Save  me !  save  me !"  she  cried,  in  frantic  tones. 

"  Senor,"  spoke  St.  Marc,  ere  the  old  man  could  answer  the 
maiden,  "  my  child  left  me  about  a  year  ago,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  I  have  searched  for  her  without  ceasing.  Now  I 
have  found  her,  and  under  the  laws,  and  in  the  name,  of  my 
country,  I  claim  her.  Of  course  you  will  not  force  me  to  extreme 
measures." 

"  O,  6ave  me — save !"  groaned  Irene. 

"  Arise,  my  child,"  spoke  the  old  man,  at  the  same  time  lifting 
the  maiden  from  the  ground ;  he  spoke  tremulously,  and  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  You  know  I  would  help  you  if  I  could, 
but  in  this  I  can  do  nothing.  Your  father  claims  you,  and  against 
his  claim  no  power  in  the  nation  can  avail  you." 

"  Now,  Ireno,"  said  St.  Marc,  advancing  to  her  side  once  more, 
"  you  see  how  the  matter  stands,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  wise. 
At  all  events,"  he  added,  bending  upon  her  a  look  of  savage  im- 
port, "  you  will  not  find  it  for  your  interest  to  break  from  me 
again." 

"  Thus  fades  hope  away !"  the  poor  girl  uttered,  and  as  the 
words  left  her  lips  she  would  have  sunk  down  had  not  her  father 
held  her  up. 

"  Come,"  St.  Marc  said,  addressing  Cassandra,  "  you  had  bet- 
ter follow  your  mistress."  And  then  turning  to  San  Benito,  he 
added  :  "  Come — we'll  take  her  before  she  knows  enough  to  par- 
ley with  me  any  more  here.  Hurry  out  and  find  a  carriage  of 
some  sort  as  soon  as  possible." 

San  Benito  hurried  out  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  car- 
riage just  passing.  He  hailed  the  driver,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  the  insensible  form  of  Irene  was  lifted  in.  When  our  hero- 
ine came  to  herself  she  found  Cassandra  bending  over  her. 

"Have  I  dreamed?"  she  whispered,  shuddering  fearfully  as 
she  spoke. 

"  Look  up — look  up,"  Cassandra  returned.  "  Alas  1  I  cannot 
even  weep  for  you  !" 

Irene  started  up  and  gazed  around.  She  found  herself  in  a 
well  furnished  apartment,  but  differently  furnished  from  any  she 
was  ever  in  before.  In  a  few  moments  the  whole  dread  truth 
came  back  to  her  mind ;  and  as  soon  as  she  remembered  all,  she 
sunk  back  upon  the  sofa  and  groaned  in  bitterest  anguish. 

In  a  fsw  moments  more  St.  Marc  came  in.  He  had  probably 
heard  the  voices,  and  knew  that  Irene  had  recovered.  She  sat  up 
as  he  entered,  and  would  have  fallen  at  his  feet,  but  he  detected 
the  symptoms  of  her  movement,  and  waved  her  back. 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  "  yon  know  all  that  has  passed,  so  I  shall 
have  only  to  tell  you  of  the  future.  You  know  Martin  San  Beni- 
to. You  know  he  has  long  been  one  of  my  warmest  friends,  and 
that,  but  for  my  solemn  pledge  to  Jilok  Tudel,  I  should  have  giv- 
en him  your  hand  ere  this.  But  I  am  now  released  from  all 
pledges  to  Tudel,  and  can  hence  bestow  this  mark  of  my  esteem 
upon  San  Benito.  You  will  become  his  wife  ere  we  leave  this 
place.    Now  mark  me  ;  this  is  fixed,  and  it  cannot  be  altered." 

A  few  moments  Irene  sat  and  gazed  her  father  in  the  face,  and 
then  she  clasped  her  hands. 

"  In  the  name  of  God  all  just  and  merciful,"  she  cried,  "I 
beseech  you  to  spare  me.  Look  upon  me,  my  father,  and  see  me 
here  weak  and  defenceless.  How  have  I  ever  harmed  you,  or  how 
wronged  you,  that  you  should  thus  curse  the  morn  of  my  life  ? 
O,  spare  me  !  Spare  me  this  dread  blow,  and  I'll  bless  thee  while 
life  lasts  1" 

"  Irene,"  returned  the  man,  very  coolly  and  calmly — like  the 
breath  of  a  still  morning  in  winter — "  you  have  plead  all  you  need 
to  plead.  You  have  escaped  me  once,  and  thereby  threw  me  into 
a  scrape  from  which  I  narrowly  escaped  with  my  life ;  but  you 
cannot  escape  me  again.  I  am  determined  now.  Ay — were  all 
the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  at  this  moment  presented  to  me  in 
behalf  of  your  request  they  would  not  move  me  an  atom.  Yon 
will  be  married  to  San  Benito  to-morrow.  I  am  determined  not 
to  hold  you  long  ;  and  if  you  escape  again  it  must  be  from  the 
hands  of  your  husband,  and  not  mine." 

"  And  must  it  be  to-morrow  ?"  the  maiden  murmured. 

"  As  sure  as  to  morrow  comes,  it  shall." 

"  No  hope  !   no  mercy !" 

"  Yes — both.  If  you  will  be  wise,  as  I  am,  and  take  the  things 
of  earth  as  they  come,  you'll  have  hope  and  mercy  enough." 

"  I  would  die  now  !  0,  great  God  ot  endless  life,  let  me  die 
now  1" 

So  the  poor  girl  murmured,  with  head  bowed  and  her  hands 
clasped.  She  did  not  speak  it  for  the  man  before  her,  but  only 
for  her  God. 

"  I  wont  disturb  you  more  now,  my  child.  It  is  growing  late, 
and  you  may  like  to  be  alone.  But  remember — you  become  a 
wife  to-morrow,  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises  again  I" 

And  with  these  words,  Antonio  St.  Marc  left  the  room.  When 
he  was  gone  Irene  threw  herself  upon  Cassandra's  bosom  and 
groaned  aloud.  She  could  not  weep  now.  The  shock  was  too 
deep — too  dreadful.  And  what  could  her  faithful  companion  say 
to  comfort  her  ?     She  could  only  point  to  Heaven. 

"  O,  Clarence  !  Clarence !"  murmured  the  stricken  one,  "where 
art  thou  now  f  O,  God  !  shall  I  not  see  thee  once  more  ere  the 
frail  and  brittle  cup  of  life  passes  from  me  V 

A  few  moments  after  this  the  maiden  remained  quiet,  and  then 
looking  up  into  Cassandra's  face,  she  said : 

"  And  Calypso — where  is  she  V 

"  I  think  she  went  out  to  meet  Captain  Howard,"  returned  the 
girl.     "  She  did  not  say  so,  exactly,  when  she  went  away,  but  I 


thought  from  what  she  did  say  that  she  feared  he  might  not  know 
exactly  which  way  to  turn,  so  she  went  out  to  meet  him." 

"  O,  I  wish  she  were  here ;  I  think  even  she  might  help  me." 

"  Then  let  us  hope  that  she  may  come.  Ay — that  they  both 
may  come." 

"  But  tomorrow,  Cassandra — 0,  to-morrow  !" 

"  I  know ;  but  between  now  and  then  a  smart  horse  might  easi- 
ly travel  from  here  to  the  capital.  Ay — Buonevedeo  came  from 
the  capital  to  this  place  in  ten  hours  upon  only  one  horse — leav- 
ing there  at  midnight,  and  reaching  here  at  ton  o'clock  on  tin 
next  day." 

"  O,  if  I  dared  to  hope  1  But  alas  !  what  can  they  do  if  they 
come  ?" 

This  was  a  question  Cassandra  could  not  answer ;  so  her  foun- 
dation for  hope  was  blown  to  the  winds. 

[CONCLUDED    lfKXT   WEEK.] 


A  SHROUD  OF  GOLD. 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewbank,  of  Washington,  late  commissioner  of 
patents,  communicates  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  some  inter- 
esting information  in  regard  to  recent  discoveries  in  the  excava- 
tion of  Peruvian  tumuli.  The  information  was  received  by  Mr. 
Ewbank  from  W.  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  engineer  of  the  Arica  and 
Tacna  Railroad  in  Pern.  Mr.  Evans  states  that  in  making  exca- 
vations for  the  railroad  at  Arica,  hundreds  of  graves  are  demol- 
ished, in  which  are  numerous  Indian  relics.  The  excavations  are 
seventy  feet  deep,  and  as  the  soil  is  loofe  sand,  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, everything  from  the  top  comes  sliding  down — dead  Indians, 
pots,  kettles,  arrow  heads,  etc.  Among  other  interesting  mortu- 
ary relics,  an  Indian  was  started  out  of  his  resting  place,  rolled  up 
in  a  shroud  of  gold.  Before  Mr.  Evans  had  knowledge  of  the  in- 
cident, the  workmen  had  cut  up  this  magnificent  winding  sheet 
and  divided  it  among  themselves.  With  some  difficulty  Mr. 
Evans  obtained  a  fragment  and  despatched  it  to  Mr.  Ewbank. 
Mr.  Evans  notices,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  hundreds  of  In- 
dian skulls  which  he  has  examined,  not  one  has  contained  a  de- 
cayed tooth.  Mr.  Ewbank  thinks  the  weight  of  the  entire  shroud 
must  have  been  eight  or  nine  pounds,  and  had  it  been  preserved, 
would  have  been  the  finest  specimen  of  sheet  gold  that  we  have 
heard  of  since  the  times  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

In  some  eloquent  remarks  upon  the  preservation  of  souvenirs  ot 
the  departed,  and  the  futility  of  attempting  to  secure  the  great 
dead  from  contact  with  their  native  earth,  Mr.  Ewbank  says  it  it 
the  form  or  features,  and  not  the  body  or  substance,  of  the  dead, 
that  should  be  preserved,  and  adds:  "The  mummies  of  Egypt 
are  quarried  for  fuel,  and  whether  those  of  the  Pharaohs,  their 
wives,  their  priests,  or  their  slaves,  are  chopped  open  and  split  up 
with  the  same  indifference  as  so  many  pine  logs.  The  gums  and 
balsams  used  for  embalming  them  have  made  them  a  good  substi- 
tute for  bituminous  coal ;  and  thus  the  very  means  employed  to 
preserve  them  have  become  the  active  agents  of  their  dissipation. 
So  it  is  when  the  materials  of  coffins  have  a  high  marked  valne  ; 
they  are  then  seized  as  concealed  treasures,  and  their  content*  cast 
out  as  rubbish.  Like  heroes  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  the  de- 
scendants of  Manco  Capec  were  sometimes,  if  not  always,  en- 
tombed in  such,  and  with  considerable  treasure  besides  in  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver ;  hence  we  learn  how  the  Spanish  conquerors 
sought  for,  often  found,  and  as  often  plundered  rich  Incan  sepul- 
chres.— Christian  Freeman. 


SUPERSTITION  ABOUT  STORMS. 

Caverns  were  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  be  secure  places  ot 
refuge  during  thunder  storms,  and  they  believed  that  lightning 
never  penetrated  more  than  two  yards  into  the  earth.  Acting  on 
this  superstition,  the  Emperor  Augustus  used  to  withdraw  into 
some  deep  vault  of  the  palace,  whenever  a  tempest  was  feared, 
and  it  is  recorded  by  Suetonius,  that  he  always  wore  a  skin  of 
seal  around  his  body,  against  lightning.  That  both  precautions 
were  equally  unavailing,  needs  scarcely  to  be  mentioned.  Light- 
ning has  been  known  to  strike  ten  feet  into  the  earth ;  but  not 
even  the  marvellous  accuracy  of  modern  science  can  determine  at 
what  distance  from  the  surface  a  safe  retreat  may  be  found  from 
the  descending  fluid  ;  and  even  were  this  ascertained,  the  dangers 
from  ascending  electric  currents  remain  the  same.  With  regard 
to  seal  skins,  we  find  that  the  Romans  attached  so  much  faith  to 
them  as  non  conductors,  that  tents  were  made  of  them,  beneath 
which  the  timid  used  to  take  refuge.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious 
fact,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Cevennes,  in  the  Langue- 
doc,  where  anciently  some  Roman  colonies  were  known  to  have 
existed,  the  shepherds  cherish  a  similar  superstition  respecting  the 
skins  of  serpents.  These  they  carefully  collect,  and  having  cov- 
ered their  bats  withal,  believe  themselves  secure  against  the  dan- 
gers of  the  storm.  M.  Labossiere  is  disposed  to  see  a  link  of  in- 
teresting analogy  between  the  legend  which  yet  lingers  in  the 
mind  of  the  peasant  of  Cevennes  and  the  more  costly  supersti- 
tion held  in  reverence  by  his  Latin  ancestors.  The  emperors  ot 
Japan  retire  into  a  deep  grotto  during  the  tempests  which  rage  in 
such  severity  in  their  latitude ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  the  profund- 
ity of  the  excavation,  or  the  strength  of  the  stones  of  which  it 
is  built,  they  complete  their  precautions  by  having  a  reservoir  ot 
water  sunk  in  their  retreat.  The  water  is  intended  to  extinguish 
the  lightning — a  measure  equally  futile,  since  many  instances 
have  been  preserved  in  which  the  fluid  has  fallen  upon  the  water 
with  the  same  destructive  effect  as  upon  land. — Scientific  Annals. 


MAGNETIC  MASKS. 


Among  the  various  useful  purposes  to  which  magnetism  has 
been  applied,  the  following  is  not  the  least  serviceable  or  singular. 
In  needle  factories,  the  workmen  who  point  the  needles  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  excessively  minute  particles  of  steel,  which  fly 
from  the  grindstone  and  mix,  though  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  as 
the  finest  dust  in  the  air,  and  are  imbibed  with  the  breath.  The 
effect  is  scarcely  noticed  on  a  short  exposure,  but  being  constant- 
ly repeated  every  day,  it  produces  a  constitutional  irritation,  de- 
pendent on  the  tonic  properties  of  the  steel,  which  is  sure  to  ter- 
minate in  pulmonary  consumption.  Persons  employed  in  this 
business  used  scarcely  ever  to  attain  the  age  of  forty  years.  In 
vain  was  it  attempted  to  purify  the  air  before  its  entry  to  the 
lungs,  by  gauze  or  linen  guards  ;  but  the  dust  was  too  fine  and 
penetrating  to  be  obstructed  by  such  coarse  expedients.  At  length 
some  ingenious  person  bethought  him  of  that  wonderful  power 
which  every  child  who  has  reached  for  its  mother's  needle 
with  a  magnet,  is  well  acquainted  with.  Masks  of  magnetized 
steel  wire  are  now  coSis  true  ted  and  adapted  to  the  faces  of  the 
workmen.  By  these,  the  air  is  not  merely  strained,  but  searched 
in  its  passage  through  them,  and  each  obnoxious  atom  arrested 
and  removed. — Baltimore  (Xipper. 
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ORIENTAL  AND  EUROPEAN  ARCHITECTURE 
The  first  of  the  series  of  pretty  sketches  on 
this  page  exhibits  an  interesting  street  scene  in 
Benares,  Hindustan.  It  is  a  square  surrounded 
by  mosques  and  other  buildings,  whose  peculiar 
architecture — pointed  arches,  spires  ana  domes 
produce  a  singular  effect.  In  the  centre  is  a 
large  circular  platform.  A  procession  of  Ori- 
entals in  their  picturesque  costume,  is  entering 
upon  the  square.  The  curious  observer  will 
note,  in  the  features  of  this  scene,  how  close  a 
relationship  the  Mohammedan  bears  to  the  By- 
zantine style  of  architecture.  The  remarkable 
position  occupied  by  Constantinople,  being  at 
the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  Europe,  has 
for  ages  made  it  a  sort  of  transition  spot  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  From  the  time  it  was 
founded  by  Constantino,  this  city  has  always 
exerted  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  surround- 
ing countries,  and  this  influence  was  still  great- 
er whon  the  Byzantine  empire  was  at  its  height. 
Persia  is  one  of  the  countries  that  felt  this  in- 
fluence. Even  before  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
when  the  Persians  were  fire-worshippers,  they 
still  looked  up  to  Christian  Constantinople  for 
much  of  their  literature  and  art.  Greek  indus- 
try, science  and  even  education  were  sought  for 
in  Persia ;  and  among  other  things,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Byzantine  capital  did  not  fail  to 
exert  an  influence.  It  is  believed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  some  of  the  minor  details  of  Per- 
sian architecture  were  adopted  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  that  the  Byzantine  style  was  in  Dart 
made  up  of  it.  When  Persia  became  a  Mo- 
hammedan country,  it  borrowed  from  Constan- 
tinople many  of  the  architectural  features  of 
its  mosques.  There  is  at  Ispahan  a  mosque, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  two  or  three  cen- 
turies after  the  time  of  Mohammed,  in  which 
there  is  a  central  dome  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  and  other  domes  of  smaller 


proceeded  to  promulgate  their  religion  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  the  Arabians  or  Saracens, 
were  brought  into  contact  with  nations  more 
polished  than  themselves  ;  and  this  intercourse 
showed  its  consequences  in  architecture  and 
other  things.  When  the  sovereignty  of  the 
caliphs  was  established,  they  sought  the  aid  ot 
all  the  science  and  art  which  Constantinople — 
still  a  Christian  city — could  afford.  Astrono- 
mers, mathematicians,  linguists,  grammarians, 
physicians,  architects — all  were  invited  from 
Constantinople  to  settle  in  the  Saracenic  cities, 
and  all  seem  to  have  been  received  in  a  very 
liberal  spirit.  Even  when  a  Mohammedan 
dynasty  had  been  established  in  Spain,  so  far 
from  the  central  seat  of  empire,  a  Byzantine 
architect  was  employed  in  the  construction  ot 
some  of  the  buildings  of  Cordova.  Mr.  Hope 
has  traced  and  pointed  out  the  characters  in 
Mohammedan  architecture  as  following  those 
previously  adopted  at  Constantinople.  After 
alluding  to  the  wide  extent  of  kingdoms  and 
countries  between  India  and  Spain,  he  says : 
"  While  in  some  of  the  various  and  distant 
countries  here  named  we  observe,  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  Islamism,  the  slightest 
approach  to  those  inventions,  the  pride  ana  stay 
of  architecture — the  arch  and  the  cupola — in  all 
of  them  alike,  in  the  very  first  settling  in  them 
of  Mohammedans,  we  see  these  noble  features 
immediately  appearing,  from  the  application  of 
Greek  skill,  in  the  full  maturity  of  form  they 
had  attained  among  themselves.  Indeed,  in 
every  Moslem  dominion  which  continued  to 
flourish  during  a  sufficient  period,  we  ever  see 
the  arch  and  the  vault  keep  pace  in  their  further 
developments  and  changes  with  those  which 
they  experienced  at  the  fountain-head ;  as  the 
pointed,  the  depressed,  the  scolloped,  nay,  the 
horse-shoe  arch,  successively  gained  favor  at 
Constantinople  and  the  rest  of  the  Greek  em- 
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RUSSIAN    CATHEDRAL   AT   MOSCOW. 


size — all  presenting  that  low,  spreading 
form  which  distinguished  the  domes  of 
Santa  Sophia.  The  later  buildings  of 
Ispahan  exhibit  in  like  manner  the  later 
Byzantine  features  of  pointed  arcades 
and  elongated  cupolas.  When  we  go 
further  cast,  and  examine  the  Moham- 
medan buildings  of  India,  we  see  that 
they  also  present  those  marked  features 
which  had  their  origin  in  Constantino- 
ple ;  altered,  indeed,  in  many  points, 
so  as  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  re- 
semblance, but  still  fundamentally  the 
same.  The  Moguls  carried  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith  into  India,  and  with 
it  the  established  mode  of  building 
mosques  and  other  structures,  in  which 
arches  and  cupolas  of  most  varied  form 
were  adopted.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
at  a  representation  of  Indian  buildings 
without  appreciating  this  general  re- 
semblance. The  Hindoo  inhabitants 
of  India  have  in  some  cases  adopted  a 
few  of  these  features  as  our  engraving 
of  the  street  conclusively  shows.  With 
regard  to  China,  the  fantastic  roofs  of 
their  buildings  may,  at  a  first  glance, 
deceive  the  eye  into  the  belief  that  the 
same  model  has  been  copied.  In  Ara- 
bia, the  birthplace  of  Mohammedanism, 
until  the  time  of  the  prophet,  the  Arabs 
had  made  but  small  progress  in  civ- 
ilization ;  so  much  of  their  country  is 
occupied  by  desert,  that  the  tents  t»l  a 
roving  tribe  have  been  always  the  chief 
homes  among  them ;  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns,  in  the  more  hospitable 
regions,  contented  themselves  with  a 
very  humble  and  even  mean  sort  of 
structure.  When,  however,  Moham- 
med and  his  successors  took  arms  and 


pire ;  and  thence,  also,  in  the  cities  ot 
Italy  connected  wit  i  that  empire  by 
trade  or  vassalage,  each  successively 
prevailed.  In  like  manner,  in  the  va- 
rious regions  under  Mohammedan  rule, 
and  throughout  India,  Persia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Africa  and  Spain  ;  at  Agra,  at 
Ispahan,  at  Damascus,  at  Cairo,  at 
Tripoli,  at  Tunis,  at  Fez  and  at  Gren- 
ada; in  mosques  and  in  medrasses,  in 
palaces  and  pavilions,  in  bazaars  and  in 
bridges,  in  the  sepulchre  of  Mohammed 
at  Mecca,  as  in  the  tomb  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  Hall  of 
Saladin  in  Cairo,  we  already  find  the 
arch,  not  only  with  the  double  curve 
forming  the  ogive  sharpness  in  the  cen- 
tre, but  the  low  spreading  at  the  sides, 
which  we  consider  in  the  north  of  En- 
rope  as  the  last  modification  of  the 
pointed  style.  This  ogive  arch  seems 
very  early  to  have  become,  and  lately  to 
have  remained,  with  the  Mohammedans 
of  India  an  almost  exclusive  favorite. 
In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  horse- 
shoe arch  became  the  universal  favorite, 
was  employed  in  all  the  later  Moorish 
buildings,  and  from  thence  became  imi- 
tated still  later,  by  the  Christians  in 
their  neighborhood."  The  Russian 
Cathkdral  at  Moscow,  delineated  in 
the  second  engraving  on  this  page,  is 
an  example  of  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Byzantine  architecture.  It 
is  a  curious  mass  of  domes  and  spires, 
elaborately  ornamented,  and  notwith- 
standing its  quaintness,  produces  a 
striking  effect.  It  stands  in  a  very  con- 
spicuous position,  and  everything  has 
been  done  to  enhance  its  impressive- 
ne88.     It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 


remarkable  buildings  in  Moscow.  It  is 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Basil,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  Pokrovsky  Cathedral ; 
the  two  latter  names  being  nearly  equiv- 
alent. In  every  respect  it  is  a  singular 
structure,  both  from  the  fantastic  group 
of  bulbous  domes  it  presents,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  chapels  within  it. 
It  was  built  in  the  year  1554,  repaired 
at  sundry  times  afterwards,  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  fire  of  Moscow,  in  1812, 
and  completely  restored  a  few  years 
afterwards.  The  foundation  of  this 
building  is  an  oblong  square,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  a  lofty,  octagonal 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  small  dome,  a 
gilt  ball  and  a  cross.  Around  this  cen- 
tral tower  arise  eight  others,  all  deco- 
rated profusely  with  domes,  balls  and 
crosses ;  and  all  exhibiting  a  singular 
arrangement  of  chains  hanging  down 
to  the  dome  beneath  it  At  the  north- 
east corner  is  a  large,  low  dome ;  and 
at  one  of  the  other  corners  a  small 
pyramidal  belfry  or  steeple  stands  de- 
tached. Two  entrances  to  the  building 
are  placed  at  the  north  and  the  south, 
by  covered  staircases  having  small 
spires.  All  the  domes  are  painted  the 
brightest  and  most  vivid  colors,  each 
one  differing  from  all  the  others  ;  60me 
with  a  network  of  green  upon  a  yellow 
ground — some  with  alternate  red  and 
white  stripes,  and  some  gilt.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  pious  individuals  to  be- 
queath sums  of  money  for  the  repaint- 
ing of  this  building  so  that  it  is  always 
kept  up  in  a  gorgeous  and  showy  state. 
The  interior  is  arranged  in  a  very  curi- 
ous way.  It  consists  of  or  contains 
twonty-one  small  chapels,  which  the 
Russians    dignify    with    the    name   of 


churches,  or  even  cathedrals.  Eleven 
cf  these  chapels  are  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  remaining  ten  are  on  a  floor 
above  them,  on  a  level  with  the  bases 
of  all  the  towers ;  the  hollow  base  of 
each  one  of  the  ten  towers  forming  a 
chapel.  Light  is  admitted  to  these  up- 
per chapels  through  long,  narrow  win- 
dows in  the  towers  themselves.  The 
interior  of  the  central  and  largest  tower 
forms  the  "  cathedral  church,"  ridicu- 
lously small  when  compared  with  those 
buildings  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
designating  cathedrals.  The  Russo- 
Greek  Chubch  at  Bucharest,  Wal- 
laehia,  the  subject  of  our  last  engraving, 
is  a  somewhat  peculiar  structure.  It  is 
comparatively  modern,  is  appropriated 
to  the  Greek  form  of  Christian  worship, 
and  is  to  that  extent,  Byzantine.  The 
building  itself  exhibits  some  remark- 
able features,  especially  that  of  three 
steeples,  which  have  a  very  Oriental 
character  about  them ;  but  the  church, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  a  uniform  ex- 
ample of  any  one  style.  The  bell  in 
the  foreground  is  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions. Down  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  Byzantine  empire  was  finally 
extinguished,  all  the  Russian  churches 
were  built  by  architects  from  Constan- 
tinople, but  after  this,  the  Italian  and 
other  architects  engrafted  other  features 
on  the  Byzantine,  still  retaining,  how- 
ever, the  general  character  of  the  latter. 
The  Greek  cross,  with  the  square  centre, 
the  cupola  over  this  centre,  the  smaller 
cupolas  over  the  side  recesses,  the  tall 
minarets — these  were  retained  ;  but  the 
semicircular  form  of  the  cupola  gave 
way  to  a  bulbous  form,  such  as  we  have 
noted  as  peculiarly  characterizing  Mo- 
hammedan mosques. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MIKSTREL'S  RKPL.Y 

TO  BYRON'S  "MY  SOCL  IS  DARK." 

BT   CUAKLKS    W.    STEVENS. 

0,  cheer  thee  now.    My  harp  I'll  string, 

Till  every  chord  shall  dance,  and  thrill 
Responsive  to  thy  tearful  spring. 

Its  "  melting  murmurs  M  scon  shall  still 
The  storm  of  passions  surging  o'er 

Thy  clouded  brain.    Its  witching  spell 
With  fairy  forms  thy  hopes  shall  store, 

Till  thon  shalt  whisper:  "  All  is  well." 

But  weird  and  plaintive  shall  ring  out 

Elegiac  strains  for  sorrow's  dead; 
The  gay  and  jocund  I  will  rout — 

They'll  blush  at  their  light,  wanton  tread- 
Like  April  showers,  thou  now  may'st  weep, 

Till  clouds  disperse— till  dimpled  beams 
Adown  the  haze  of  gloom  shall  creep — 

Thy  spirit  cheer  with  joyous  streams. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MRS.   LITTLE'S   PIANO. 

BY    M.    £.    ROBINSON. 

Mrs.  Little  had  a  home,  a  husband  and  a  baby, — a  pleasant 
home,  a  good  husband  and  a  pretty  baby.  But  Mrs.  Little  was 
not  happy.  "  What  more  would  she  have  V  queries  a  contented 
matron,  with  four  small  daguerreotypes  of  herself,  and  only  one 
room,  and  that  a  hired  one,  to  put  them  in.  "  She  doesn't  appre- 
ciate her  husband — poor  man  I"  sighs  a  forlorn-looking  single  lady 
of  thirty-five,  with  no  matrimonial  prospects.  '*  A  baby,  and  not 
happy !"  exclaimed  a  young  wife,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  surprise. 
"  What  did  she  need  to  complete  her  happiness  ?"  asks  an  acid  old 
bachelor,  rather  impatiently.  "  A  new  French  hat,  a  moire  antique, 
a  velvet  Talma,  a  gold  watch,  a  set  of  cameos,  a  tapestry  carpet, 
some  lace  curtains,  or  a  trip  to  Saratoga  this  summer,  I'll  war- 
rant. Women  are  very  much  like  children  :  give  them  plenty  of 
fine  things  to  look  at,  and  they  are  satisfied  till  they  think  of  some- 
thing else  they  need."  My  dear  sir,  you  are  at  fault  this  tkno  ; 
Mrs.  Little  wanted — a  piano  ! — not  a  diminutive,  wheezy,  slender- 
legged  piece  of  mechanism,  but  a  large,  substantial-looking,  nicely- 
carved,  fine-toned,  seven-octaved  instrument — one  capablo  of  pro- 
ducing an  impression  at  first  sight. 

In  her  working  hours,  Mrs.  Little  heard  (in  imagination)  majes- 
tic marches,  ravishing  waltzes,  inspiriting  polkas,  enchanting 
quicksteps  and  exquisite  operas,  whose  notes  died  away  in  her 
ears  like  heavenly  echoes.  In  her  dreams,  she  saw  immense  quan- 
tities of  beautifully-polished  rosewood  and  numberless  squares  of 
black  and  white  ivory,  which  danced  fantastically  up  and  down 
before  her  like  things  of  life.  Music  was  her  theme  by  day  and 
her  meditation  by  night,  until  she  fell  asleep.  The  science  of  har- 
mony had,  in  her  case,  she  was  sure,  been  shamefully  neglected, 
the  art  of  combining  sweat  sounds  not  having  made  a  part  of  her 
education.  Yet  the  efforts  of  the  present  might  atone  for  the  de- 
fects of  the  past ;  and  so  she  told  Mr.  Little,  who  had  the  temerity 
to  smile  at  the  remark. 

"  You  don't  believe  it  1"  she  interrogated. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear ;  I  was  thinking  at  the  moment  that  you 
made  a  mistake  in  not  marrying  one  of  those  hirsute  individuals 
with  bald  heads  and  spectacles,  who  preside  over  fiddles,  flutes 
and/urors,  in  concert-rooms." 

"  Please  don't  laugh  at  me,  Ralph.  I  am  really  in  earnest 
about  having  a  piano.  You  can  afford  it,  I  know ;  and  then  I  so 
seldom  ask  for  anything  new,"  pursued  the  fair  solicitor. 

"  I  know  it,  Jenny ;  your  wishes  are  usually  very  reasonable, 
but  in  this  instance  they  seem  to  have  suddenly  taken  such  a  high 
flight  that  I  fear  my  purse  will  be  left  far  in  the  rear." 

"  Nonsense !  Husbands  always  plead  poverty  when  they  ex- 
pect a  draft  on  their  pockets.  Now  I  happen  to  know  that  you 
have  money  laid  by  which  is  doing  no  one  any  good.  Put  it  into 
a  good  piano,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  handsome  piece  of  furni- 
ture, as  well  as  something  to  amuse  me  when  ydu  are  gone  on 
those  long  journeys." 

"  The  four  hundred  dollars  you  speak  of  I  have  put  by  to  in- 
vest in  a  project,  which,  if  successful  (and  I  do  not  doubt  its  suc- 
cess), will  more  than  double  my  money  in  a  few  months.  Come, 
Jenny ;  be  frank,  and  own  that  will  be  much  better  than  the  pur- 
chase of  wire,  rosewood  and  ivory,  with  an  indefinite  amount  of 
noise." 

"  I  haven't  any  faith  in  projects,"  pouted  Mrs.  Little.  "  They 
always  fail.     I  would  as  soon  trust  soap  bubbles !" 

Ralph  commenced  whistling  "Pop  goes  the  Weasel." 

"  There  1  I  could  soon  learn  to  play  that,  and  wouldn't  it  be 
grand  to  have  an  accompaniment  when  you  sing  1"  she  exclaimed, 
brightening. 

Ralph  stopped  whistling. 

"  But  you  have  no  ear,  Jenny — " 

"  No  ears,  Mr.  Little !" 

"  No  correct  idea  of  harmony,  I  mean,"  ho  explained,  in  a  voice 
quavering  with  suppressed  mirth.  "Forgive  the  supposition,  bat 
I  do  not  believe  you  could  play  the  simplest  air,  properly,  after  six 
months  practice." 

Jenny  pouted  again.  Her  musical  abilities  were  not  rated  high, 
certainly.  That  husband  of  hers  was  not  inclined  to  be  compli- 
mentary. 

"  But  I  could  learn — couldn't  I  ?  What  prevents  me  from  de- 
veloping the  little  talent  I  have  V  she  added,  a  moment  after. 


"  Don't  be  absurd,  my  dear.  You  dance  like  an  Ellsler,  paint 
like  a  Raphael,  can  make  reasonable  rhyme,  and  arc  as  handsome 
as  you  could  possibly  be.  If  you  had  any  more  accomplishments 
and  graces,  you  would  be  so  far  above  me  that  affinity  between  us 
would  bo  quite  out  of  the  question.     Think  better  of  it,  Jenny." 

Mrs.  Little's  gaitered  foot  started  off  in  an  allegro  movement, 
while  her  fingers  slipped  a  gold  circlet  round  and  round.  Ralph's 
jesting  was  harder  to  conquer  than  decided  opposition. 

"  If  wc  had  a  grown-up  daughter  now,"  resumed  Ralph,  "  why, 
there  might  be  soma  reason  in — " 

"  But  we've  got  one  growing  up — haven't  we  1  In  six  or  seven 
years  she'll  be  old  enough  to  take  lessons,  and  long  before  that 
time,  I  shall  be  competent  to  instruct  her  myself.  So  we  shall 
actually  save  all  her  tuition — two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  per- 
haps,— by  purchasing  an  instrument  now.  That,  you  can't  deny, 
will  be  an  object,"  concluded  Mrs.  Little,  with  revived  courage. 

Though  this  last  view  of  the  case  provoked  something  more 
than  a  smile  from  the  owner  of  the  four  hundred  dollars,  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  argue  it ;  and  when  his  pretty  wife  received 
his  parting  kiss,  she  was  as  sure  of  having  a  piano,  eventually,  as 
though  she  had  seen  it  coming  in  through  the  front  door. 

The  powers  that  be,  however,  were  not  easily  won  over,  though 
Mrs.  Little  carried  on  the  siege  of  persuasion  with  unflagging  per- 
severance. She  beset  the  enemy  at  all  points,  in  every  practicable 
way— crying,  coaxing  and  caressing  by  turns.  Ralph  was  not 
made  of  adamant,  nor  proof  against  such  importunity.  He  was  a 
good-natured,  obliging  man,  and  wanted  to  see  his  young  wife 
happy ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  possession  of  a  piano  would  make 
her  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  had  not  sufficient  musical 
ability  to  enable  her  to  become  a  proficient,  or  even  a  passable 
performer.  He  knew  that  we  have  not  all  the  same  gifts,  and  that 
it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  force  nature  against  her  inclinations.  Of 
this  philosophy  his  wife  was  lamentably  ignorant ;  its  workings 
were  to  her  a  mystery — to  be  solved  only  by  experience. 

Mrs.  Little  would  not  listen  to  a  compromise  of  the  matter  by 
hiring.  No — she  must  own  an  instrument ;  feel  that  she  was  sole 
proprietor  of  an  elegant  piano,  or  else  didn't  want  any.  Nobody 
hired  that  could  afford  to  buy ;  it  was  expensive,  too,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  trying  to  make  a  figure  on  a  very  small  capital. 
She  instanced  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Black,  who  rented  battered, 
shattered,  jangling,  jarring,  squeaking,  creaking  affairs,  which 
seemed  to  remonstrate  against  being  made  the  servants  of  the 
public  every  time  they  were  touched.  And  then  who  respected  a 
hired  piano?  Who  was  ever  caught  praising  if?  Who  ever  ap- 
proached it  with  pleasure  and  left  it  with  regret  after  a  charming 
practice  of  half  an  hour  ?  Nobody.  Elevated  noses,  curled  lips 
and  disdainful  expressions  said  as  plainly  as  such  significant  signs 
could  say,  "  A  hired  piano — a  poor,  abased,  brow-beaten,  shame- 
faced, mutilated,  maltreated  piano  !" 

Fearing  another  influx  of  adjectives  (though  inclined  to  believe 
that  pianos  were  rather  to  be  pitied),  Mr.  Little  made  a  hurried 
visit  to  his  desk,  and  started  down  street  as  though  one  of  the  ill- 
fated  instruments,  described  by  his  wife,  was  after  him.  Two 
minutes  later,  Mrs.  Little's  curious  eyes  found  their  way  into  the 
same  desk,  quickly  remarking  the  absence  of  several  bills — a  dis- 
covery that  induced  her  to  locate  herself  at  one  of  the  front  win- 
dows to  watch  for  the  realization  of  her  newly-born  expectations. 
Coaches,  chaises,  stages,  omnibusses,  gigs,  carts,  trucks,  cabs — 
everything  of  the  vehicle  description  went  by,  except  job  wagons  ; 
but,  at  last,  after  a  cold  sitting  of  an  hour,  one  of  the  latter  came 
in  sight,  drew  up  to  the  sidewalk,  and — stopped.  Could  it  be  1 
Yes,  undoubtedly,  for  two  men  jumped  to  the  ground  and  be- 
gan to  unwrap  something  that  could  not  be  anything  but  a  piano. 

Withont  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring,  she  hastened  to  the  door  to 
give  them  admittance.  But  the  transportation  of  their  harden 
proved  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  hall  was  nar- 
row, and  the  process  of  turning  involved  some  nice  management. 
Mrs.  Little  ran  backwards  and  forwards,  her  heart  palpitating  with 
joy,  and  her  fingers  aching  to  help.  After  considerable  profanity 
and  perspiration,  the  bulky  body  was  safely  deposited  in  the  front 
parlor,  in  a  standing  position.  It  was  as  large  as  a  moderate- 
sized  omnibus  on  carved  legs,  with  seats  for  twelve  on  the  top.  It 
was  ornamented  with  buds,  roses,  leaves,  vines,  and  other  floral 
devices — being,  in  fine,  one  consolidated  mass  of  carving.  Such 
a  rack  !  Why,  at  the  most  reasonable  calculation,  six  months' 
time  would  be  insufficient  to  produce  another  such  specimen  of 
handicraft.  Mrs.  Little  brushed  off  the  dust,  and  stood  back  to 
take  an  artistic  view  of  this  master-piece  of  mechanism.  It  was 
perfect — absolutely  perfect,  a  model  of  workmanship,  a  gem  of  art. 

Judgment  on  the  case  having  been  passed,  she  seated  herself  on 
the  velvet-cushioned  stool,  and  touched  the  keys.  They  gave 
forth  tones  quite  like  other  pianos,  but  whether  they  were  superior 
she  could  not  tell;  she  was  a  better  judge  of  the  casket  than  the 
diamonds  within  it.     She  must  wait  for  the  opinion  of  others. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  assign  her  new  acquirement 
to  its  proper  place.  The  parlors  were  small,  and  divided  by  fold- 
ing doors.  There  were  only  two  wide  spaces  for  large  articles  : 
one  was  occupied  by  a  sofa,  the  other  had  been  dedicated  to  a 
piano  since  her  desires  tended  in  that  direction.  Chairs  were 
pushed  away,  tables  received  a  sudden  impetus,  and  all  was  ready 
for  the  grand  tableau.  Two  or  three  vigorous  pushes  sent  it  to 
the  wall,  where  it  was  to  find  its  legitimate  resting-place.  But 
alas — alas  !  the  space  was  too  short  and  the  piano  too  long.  Eight 
inches  of  rosewood  interposed  rather  a  tangible  obstacle  to  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  door.  Was  it  not  provoking  ?  Why 
did  they  make  pianos  so  large  and  houses  so  small  ?  Here  was  a 
puzzle.  She  could  not  close  up  the  unfortunate  door,  because 
there  was  no  other  entrance,  save  through  the  dining-room,  which 
communicated  with  the  hall ;  so  that  was  impossible.  To  be 
brief,  sho  could  not  dispose  of  it  in  any  way  to  suit  her  really  good 


taste  for  arrangement.  Mrs.  Little  had  an  eye  to  effect  in  the  dis- 
posal of  furniture  ;  but  it  must  bo  confessed  that  the  very  thing 
she  had  counted  so  much  upon  for  the  furtherance  of  this  laudable 
design,  troubled  her  the  most  to  locate  to  her  mind. 

"  That  unlucky  door !"  sho  exclaimed,  every  five  minutes. 
"  What  shall  I  do  1  Ralph  will  be  home  soon,  and  find  his  beau- 
tiful purchase  standing  just  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  looking 
excessively  out  of  place.  It  is  too  bad,  for  I  have  said  so  often 
that  that  corner  was  made  for  a  piano.  O  that  unfortunate 
door!" 

"  Drawbacks  already,  Jenny  V  said  a  merry  voice  at  her  elbow. 
"  Why,  I  didn't  expect  to  see  a  cloud  on  your  face  for  months  to 
come  I" 

"  0,  Ralph,  there's  no  place  for  the  piano,  now  we  have  one ! 
If  I  put  it  there,  it  obstructs  both  windows ;  and  if  I  put  it  here, 
the  door  can  neither  be  opened  nor  closed,"  replied  the  troubled 
woman. 

"  Let  it  stand  where  it  is — in  the  centre  of  the  room.  We  shall 
never  tire,  certainly,  of  revolving  around  a  grand  piano.  I  think 
of  another  advantage  :  we  can  have  front,  rear  and  side  views  of 
performers,"  said  Mr.  Little,  taking  a  circuit  around  his  after- 
noon's purchase,  knocking  over  a  chair  and  a  pile  of  books  in  the 
attempt. 

"Don't,  Ralph  I  If  I  am  in  trouble  and  need  advice,  you  in- 
variably amuse  yourself  at  my  expense." 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  advice  to  give,"  protested  Ralph.  "  I 
might  have  got  a  smaller  one,  it  is  true ;  but  as  yon  have  always 
insisted  on  having  an  instrument  of  magnitudo,  I  thought  this 
couldn't  fail  to  suit.  It  will  weigh  as  much  as  an  elephant — 
wont  it  *" 

"Nonsense!  It  is  none  too  large  or  too  heavy;  it  soils  me 
completely.  The  only  trouble  is  where  to  put  it.  You  see  it 
can't  remain  here,  because — because  when  we  have  company,  there 
wont  be  any  room  for  company,"  pursued  Mrs.  Little,  with  an  air 
of  concern. 

"  I  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  for 
a  Denounced  and  behooped  lady  to  safely  navigate  this  apartment ; 
but  as  for  us  males,  I  think  we  might  manage  to  avoid  breaking 
our  necks  in  the  day-time,  if  we  heed  our  steps,  and  not  think 
more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we  ought  to  think." 

"  You  know  better,  Ralph !"  laughed  Mrs.  Little.  "  You  men 
are  noted  for  tumbling  over  everything  larger  than  a  marble,  and 
putting  your  boots  in  contact  with  choice  pieces  of  furniture." 

"  A  woman's  retort  I  But  why  not  pat  oar  piano  in  the  hall, 
my  dear  1  There's  plenty  of  room  under  the  staircase,  where  it 
would  be  out  of  the  way  of  our  dreadful  boots  and  our  unhappy 
tumbles." 

If  Ralph  Little  had  proposed  patting  that  grand  piano  down 
cellar,  up  attic,  or  into  the  back  yard,  his  wife  Jenny  could  not 
have  been  more  thoroughly  astonished.  Consign  all  that  beauti- 
ful carving  to  an  entry !  Hide  it  away  under  a  staircase  1  The 
man  must  be  little  short  of  crazy  to  suggest  such  a  procedure. 
And  she  followed  her  husband  to  the  table,  to  pour  the  tea,  and 
think  over  this  unlooked-for  contingency. 

That  night,  when  Mrs.  Little  retired,  it  was  not  to  sleep,  bat  to 
plan.  And  when  Mr.  Little,  in  the  morning,  stretched  himself, 
yawned,  and  gave  other  indications  of  waking,  she  had  a  scheme 
ail  ready  for  his  consideration,  which  we  submit  to  the  reader.  It 
was  nothing,  more  or  less,  than  the  pulling  down  of  the  partition 
that  divided  the  parlors,  to  make  a  niche  between  the  chimneys  for 
the  grand  piano.  When  we  say  that  Mr.  Little,  in  his  torn,  was 
astonished,  we  make  use  of  a  very  moderate  word ;  for  a  moment 
he  was  actually -dumb  with  surprise  at  the  presumption  of  the 
proposition.  But  he  lived  through  it  (as  we  all  have  through 
similar  scenes),  and  after  the  necessary  amount  of  logic  and  per- 
suasion had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  his  obdurate  nature,  he 
gave  a  reluctant  assent  that  the  carpenters  might  go  in  and  the 
partition  come  out. 

Carpets  were  up  and  curtains  were  down.  Dirt,  disorder,  noise 
and  plaster  got  a  firm  footing — the  plaster  in  particular,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  trodden  into  every  room  in  the  house,  the  smaller  parti- 
cles flying  about  in  all  directions,  entering  closets,  invading  store- 
rooms, and  settling,  with  provoking  pertinacity,  on  black  clothes. 
Everybody  (including  Catherine  in  the  kitchen)  was  cross  and 
miserable.  A  term  of  weather  that  would  not  throw  discredit  on 
the  polar  regions,  slackened  the  operations  of  the  carpenter  ( who 
had  already  taken  time  enough  to  frame  a  house),  introduced  the 
croup  to  the  baby  by  the  medium  of  air-currents  and  open  doors, 
frozen  the  mortar  and  lime  that  an  ambitious  workman  placed 
upon  the  walls,  besides  inflicting  coughs  and  colds  on  both  master 
and  mistress  of  the  mansion,  as  a  penalty  for  giving  up  the  com- 
fortable back  parlor,  where  saucy  winds  never  took  any  liberties, 
and  the  bright  sunshine  was  a  guest  all  the  day  long.  But  these 
petty  trials  (except  the  croup,  which  persisted  in  tormenting  the 
baby,)  were  absorbed,  swallowed  up  in  the  one  engrossing  thought 
that  there  was  a  long  parlor  in  prospective,  with  a  grand  piano  in 
the  centre.  This  was  ample  compensation — at  least  for  Mrs.  Lit- 
tle— for  splashed  floors,  spotted  windows,  spattered  walls  and 
general  wretchedness.  She  should  soon  be  settled  again,  and  take 
an  immense  amount  of  comfort  in  her  new  arrangements.  She 
was  not  proud — O  no  !  but  not  to  be  blamed  if  her  neighbors 
envied  her  when  she  gave  her  first  party  in  her  remodeled  parlor, 
for  the  dedication  of  the  grand  piano.     Wouldn't  it  be  delightful  ? 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  wall-paper  could  not  be  matched, 
and  Mrs.  Little  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  purchasing  of  an  ele- 
gant French  pattern  would  be  the  best  course  to  take,  as,  even- 
tually, the  highest  priced  articles  proved  the  cheapest.  Ralph 
demurred  at  the  extortionate  price  demanded ;  but  Jenny,  us 
usual,  finally  came  off  victorious,  whispering,  for  consolation, 
"  How  charmingly  that  will  look  beside  our  piano !"     Paste  now 
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monopolized  the  place  of  plaster,  small  strips  of  paper  lying  in 
wait  to  fasten  to  unwary  boots,  while  one  clasped  door-knobs  only 
to  pet  a  sticky  welcome. 

When  Mrs.  Little's  carpets  found  their  placo  again,  thoy  did 
not  make  a  satisfactory  appearance.  Each  individual  spot  seemed 
to  enlarge  frightfully,  the  thin  places  to  grow  thinner,  and  every 
thread  to  say,  "  Look  at  my  faded  hue  and  worn  appearance.  Am 
I  not  past  service  ?  and  cannot  every  observing  person  sec  that 
that  majestic  piano  will  place  its  carved  feet  upon  me  with  the 
very  climax  of  contempt,  and  chant  an  everlasting  song  of  supe- 
riority «" 

The  carpets  were  not  in  reality  bad  ones,  but  in  contrast  to  the 
sevenoctaved  innovator,  it  must  be  confessed  they  had  a  prestige 
of  shabbincss  that  no  rejuvenating  would  remove.  The  breadths 
were  too  short,  and,  as  if  to  settle  the  matter  in  favor  of  their  re- 
moval, utterly  refused  to  match  when  they  were  brought  together 
by  vigorous  stretching.  To  have  a  yawning,  bungling,  unmatched 
seam  directly  in  front  of  her  piano,  was  an  alternative  too  dread- 
ful for  Mrs.  Little  to  think  of.  The  very  figures  in  the  fabric  ap- 
peared to  laugh  at  the  idea,  and  exult  in  her  discomfiture. 

Ralph  was  prepared  to  hear  that  a  new  carpet  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  long  parlor.  He  had  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  one  want  begets  another  as  surely  as  a  seed  produces  a  score. 
That  agglomeration  of  rosewood  threatened  to  become  a  nuisance. 
Had  he  anticipated  but  half  the  vexations  it  had  given  rise  to,  he 
would  have  brought  home  a  braying  jack  sooner.  It  had  already 
deprived  him  of  a  comfortable  sitting  room,  given  him  a  cold  that 
might  end  in  a  galloping  consumption,  made  the  baby  a  miracle 
of  ciossness,  inflicted  the  sulks  upon  the  domestic  by  means  of  the 
paste  and  plaster,  driven  contentment  out  of  his  wife's  head,  forced 
him  to  patronize  tho  paper-hanger,  and  now  insisted  on  a  new 
carpet  to  stand  upon.  Verily,  he  believed  the  grand  piano  would 
ultimately  turn  him  out  of  doors. 

The  handsome  Brussels,  the  satin-surfaced  wallpaper,  the  taste- 
fully disposed  furniture,  together  with  the  splendid  instrument  which 
was  now  filling  its  appropriate  place  (giving  a  look  of  equilibrium 
to  the  whole  apartment,  and  an  air  of  gentility  which  it  otherwiso 
lacked),  greatly  helped  to  fill  the  cup  of  Mrs.  Little's  happiness. 
The  few  drops  wanting  were  chiefly  made  up  of  the  consciousness 
that  the  innate  powers  of  what  she  had  most  coveted  and  gained 
were  dead  to  her ;  that  every  key  had  a  language  of  its  own,  but 
was  dumb  in  her  presence,  or  gave  forth  dissonant  and  discon- 
nected responses,  and  that  music  was  like  a  book  of  problems  to 
which  she  hod  no  key. 

Ralph's  pleasantries  on  this  subject  were  so  pointed  and  unac- 
ceptable that  she  hastened  to  secure  the  services  of  Monsieur  Bcsste, 
a  man  with  hair  on  his  head,  ch-.eks,  chin  and  lips,  rings  in  his 
ear*,  spectacles  on  his  nose,  studs  in  his  shirt-bosom,  and  a  cane 
in  his  hand.  He  looked  Frcnchy,  and  claimed  Paris  as  his  birth- 
place ;  but  a  great  many  persons  declared  his  accent  unmistakably 
English. 

The  initiatory  lesson  came  off.  Monsieur  praised  the  piano  and 
his  pupil ;  marvelled  at  her  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  confi- 
dently affirmed  that  her  fingers  must  have  been  designed  for  piano- 
forte playing,  they  were  so  light  and  nimble.  This  was  all  vastly 
agreeable  to  Mrs.  Little,  who,  like  most  of  her  sex,  was  not  averse 
to  flattery  now  and  then.  She  straightway  located  herself  before 
the  keys,  resolved  to  do  justice  to  herself  and  her  instructor. 
Patiently  she  studied  the  black  and  white  characters  on  the  page 
beside  her,  and  with  one  hand  strove  to  apply  them  to  the  ivory. 
When  Ralph  came  in  to  dinner,  one  hour  after,  she  had  mastered 
precisely  three  notes. 

"  Progressing,  Jenny  1"  he  queried,  inserting  part  of  his  head 
into  the  room. 

"  O,  finely !"  replied  the  amateur  musician. 
"  Play  me  '  The  Battle  of  Prague,'  can't  you  V 
"  Not  quite  yet,  I  fear ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  very  soon, 
doubtless,  for  Monsieur  Besste  declares  that  I  have  an  aptness  of 
comprehension  that  is  uncommon  with  beginners.  He  says  I  have 
genius  which  only  needs  development,  and  talent  which  will  en- 
able me  to  become  an  ornament  to  musical  science." 

"  Of  which  he  is  a  leading  star,  I  suppose  ?  The  puppy !" 
"  Why,  Ralph  I"  exclaimed  Jenny,  with  expanded  visuals. 
"  I  mean  that  exactly.  I  saw  him  on  the  street  this  morning, 
and  he  quite  disgusted  me  with  his  dandyism  and  pretension.  I 
am  sorry  he  is  to  come  to  tho  house,  or  be  brought  into  contact 
with  you  in  any  way.  Why  did  you  not  engage  Mrs.  Edmond's 
daughter  to  give  you  lessons  1  She  is  competent  to  do  so,  I  am 
sure." 

"  Because  gentlemen  are  more  popular  than  ladies  for  teachers, 
generally  better  qualified,  and — and — "  Mrs  Little  hesitated. 

"  Better  fitted  to  dupe  silly  women,"  added  Ralph,  taking  liber- 
ty to  finish  the  sentence,  at  the  risk  of  transforming  the  pleasant 
face  before  him  into  a  frowning  one. 

"  Men  arc  one-sided,  prejudiced  beings  !"  retorted  Mrs.  Little. 
"  Which  we  wont  stop  to  debate  now.  I'm  not  inclined  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  cold  dinner  in  order  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  Monsieur  Beast  or  Besste.  But  I  don't  like  him,  nevertheless." 
Mrs.  Little's  mind  had  been  so  preoccupied  with  her  piano  that 
she  had  quite  forgotten  to  attend  to  the  dessert — a  duty  which  she 
always  performed  herself.  Catherine  was  not  particularly  pleased 
with  the  musical  symptoms  that  her  mistress  manifested.  She 
was  vexed  because  to  her  other  labors  was  added  the  care  of  the 
child — a  circumstance  that  materially  interfered  with  her  progress. 
Hence  she  did  not  feel  inclined  to  remind  anybody  of  the  defi- 
ciency, though  fully  aware  that  Mr.  Little's  dinner  depended  more 
on  pudding  or  pie  than  meat. 

As  it  happened,  the  loss  of  dessert  (which  regularly  occurred 
two  or  three  times  a  week)  was  not  the  greatest  trial  that  Ralph 
had  to  encounter.     His  wife's  incessant  attacks  at  the  piano,  her 


frantic  endeavors  to  induce  tho  quavers,  semiquavers  and  demi- 
semiquavers  to  roll  oft'  the  ends  of  her  fingers,  her  sharp  attempts 
to  flat  and  her  flat  attempts  to  sharp,  the  bad  chords  and  horrible 
discords  he  was  forced  to  listen  to  whenever  in  the  house,  nearly 
drove  him  distracted. 

It  was  a  luckless  thing  for  Mr.  Little  that  the  organ  of  concon- 
trativeness  was  so  largely  developed  in  his  wife's  cranium.  He 
trusted  her  musical  fever  would  have  a  short  run,  and  then  turn 
to  their  mutual  advantage ;  but  no  favorable  signs  were  apparent. 
She  adhered  to  her  practising  with  a  surprising  pertinacity.  Ralph 
saw  her  occasionally,  but  her  society  was  divided  between  Mon- 
sieur Besste,  tho  piano,  and  two  or  three  musical  neighbors,  who 
spent  most  of  their  evenings  in  his  remodelled  parlor,  playing 
operas,  which  he  thought  should  bo  denominated  uproars,  and 
overtures  that  might  very  aptly  bo  termed  overturns.  Mr.  Little, 
unlike  his  wife,  had  a  critical  ear  and  a  cultivated  taste ;  he  could 
appreciate  good  music  in  whatever  garb  it  was  presented.  But  the 
slam-bang  performances,  so  common  in  our  day,  were  not  to  his 
mind  ;  he  never  accepted  noise  for  music. 

One  morning,  directly  after  receiving  one  of  Monsieur  Besstc's 
semi-weekly  visits,  Mrs.  Little  missed  a  valuable  cameo  pin  from 
her  person.  She  had  made  a  hurried  toilet,  and  probably  fastened 
it  insecurely ;  it  would  soon  be  found,  doubtless.  A  search,  how- 
ever, did  not  justify  this  opinion;  it  was  not  discovered.  Where 
was  it  1  She  had  not  left  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  Catherine, 
to  her  certain  knowledge,  had  not  been  up  stairs.  Monsieur 
Besste  was  exempt  from  suspicion,  because,  how  could  he  purloin 
the  pin  without  her  knowing  it  ?  The  girl  was  more  likely  to  bo 
the  guilty  party,  as  Mrs.  Little  recollected,  on  second  thought, 
that  she  had  passed  through  the  hall  once  or  twice  to  answer  the 
bell. 

Catherine  had  an  advocate  in  Ralph.  He  declared  his  firm 
conviction  that  she  was  far  more  trustworthy  than  the  would-be 
Frenchman.  Mrs.  Little  smiled  pityingly  on  her  prejudiced  hus- 
band, and  took  the  first  opportunity  to  search  the  girl's  room  and 
clothes,  but  without  finding  confirmation  of  her  suspicions. 

"  How  much  I  miss  the  clock  I"  said  Mrs.  Little,  a  few  days 
after  tho  loss  of  her  pin. 

"  It  is  being  repaired,  and  will  probably  be  sent  home  to-day. 
By-the-by,  as  you  will  not  need  my  watch  this  evening,  I  will  take 
it  with  me.  But  where  is  it !"  added  Ralph,  wonderingly,  look- 
ing at  the  nail  on  which  it  had  hung. 

"  Sure  enough  !"  exclaimed  his  wife.     "  I  have  not  moved  it." 
"  That  scamp  of  a  music-teacher  has  stolen  it !" 
"  That  dishonest  Catherine,  more  likely  I"  replied  Mrs.  Little, 
indignantly. 

"  If  I  was  accustomed   to   betting,"   said   Ralph,   quietly,  "  I 
would  wager  fifty  dollars  against  five  that  your  Monsieur  Besste 
is  the  thief,  and  not  Catherine.     Has  he  not  been  hero  to-day  I" 
"  Yes ;  I  took  my  last  lesson  on  the  quarter,"  she  replied. 
"Did  you  leave  him  alone  V  he  continued. 
"  I  think  not.     Ah — yes,  I  remember  I  left  him  about  two  min- 
utes to  get  my  porte-monnaie  to   pay  him.     But  he  had  not  time 
to  leave  the  room,"  she  rejoined. 

"  Time  enough — time  enough  !  These  practised  thieves  and 
pickpockets  are  nimble  of  foot  and  light  of  finger." 

"  But  why  do  you  persist  in  charging  him  with  the  theft,  when 
Catherine  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  tho  guilty  one  1"  asked  Mrs.  Lit- 
tle, annoyed  that  the  offence  should  be  so  summarily  fastened 
upon  her  favorite. 

"  For  this  reason  :  the  girl  has  had  ample  opportunity,  had  she 
been  so  disposed,  to  purloin  jewelry,  silver, 'clothing,  and  even  this 
same  watch,  many  times  before  now.  She  has  been  with  us  some 
three  years,  and  we  have  heretofore  considered  her  trustworthy ;  I 
do  not  believe  she  would  begin  to  abuse  our  confidence  at  this  late 
day.  If  I  had  the  least  particle  of  evidence  against  him,  I  would 
have  him  arrested  before  he  eats  another  breakfast.  As  it  is,  I 
will  get  a  search-warrant." 

"  Do  nothing  hastily,  husband.  I  will  question  Catherine,  and 
perhaps  we  may  get  some  clue.  Besides,  Monsieur  Besste  is  to 
call  in  the  morning  and  leave  me  some  exercises  ;  if  he  does  not 
keep  his  appointment,  I  will  admit  that  the  chances  between  him 
and  Catherine  are  about  equal,"  replied  Mrs.  Little,  sure  that  a 
cross-examination  and  threats  of  exposure  would  make  the  girl 
confess  the  theft. 

He  promised  to  comply  with  her  desire,  on  the  condition  of  her 
silence  on  the  subject  until  such  time  as  he  should  name. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  Mrs.  Little  awaited  in  vain  the  coming  of 
her  instructor.  She  felt  some  anxiety  le6t  she  might  be  obliged  to 
change  her  opinion  of  him,  and  it  was  not  lessened  when  Ralph 
assured  her  two  police  officers  had  been  searching  for  him,  without 
avail,  for  two  hours,  and  that,  undoubtedly,  he  had  left  the  city  to 
avoid  arrest. 

A  week  passed  away,  bringing  no  tidings  of  Monsieur  Besste. 
The  grand  piano  was  neglected,  and  music  was  at  a  discount. 
Mrs.  Little  was  really  distressed.  Was  it  possible  that  that  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  gentleman  could  so  degrade  himself,  and 
cast  such  obloquy  on  the  profession  he  adorned  1  It  wasn't  like- 
ly, and  she  didn't  believe  it.  He  would  come  out  right  yet,  and 
put  his  enemies  to  the  blush ;  while  Catherine — hardened  in  guilt, 
as  she  no  doubt  was, — would  be  forced  to  hide  her  head  in  very 
shame,  after  acknowledging  her  misdeeds,  which,  in  justice,  would 
consign  her  to  a  prison.  She  was  even  displeased  with  Mr.  Little 
because  he  would  not  allow  her  to  charge  the  girl  with  the  crime, 
or,  at  least,  turn  her  out  of  doors. 

But  Ralph  was  not  idle ;  he  kept  his  own  counsel.  Satisfying 
himself  that  the  whereabouts  of  the  delectable  monsieur  could  not 
readily  be  ascertained,  he  visited,  successively,  all  the  pawn- 
brokers in  the  city.  He  was  beginning  to  despair  of  success, 
when,  in  a  low  shop,  in  an  obscure  locality,  in  a  dirty  window,  he 


found — not  Monsieur  Besste,  not  his  chronometer, — but  his  wife's 
cameo  pin  !  And  the  present  owner  of  the  pin  made  matters  quite 
lucid  to  Mr.  Little's  perceptions.  It  seems  the  ornament  had  been 
offered  for  sale  by  a  person  who  was  described  as  a  tall,  well- 
dressed,  mustached,  car-ringed  individual,  with  manners  resem- 
bling those  of  a  foppish  foreigner. 

"  Bat  he  vash  not  French,"  said  the  Jew  proprietor,  confidently, 
— "  no,  he  vash  not  French ;  he  not  speak  von  leetle  word !" 

Here  was  testimony  not  to  be  doubted.  But  although  Ralph 
could  gain  no  information  of  the  watch  (which  the  amiable  mon- 
sieur had,  doubtless,  carried  away  with  him  as  a  souvenir),  yet  ho 
felt  amply  rewarded  for  his  trouble,  as  the  recovery  of  the  pin 
fully  established  Catherine's  innocence  of  the  first  theft,  and 
afforded  presumptive  evidence  that  she  had  no  connection  with 
the  second. 

Redeeming  the  ornament,  he  hastened  home  to  confound  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Little  was  considerably  disconcerted  that  such  a  stain 
should  attach  itself  to  the  monsieur  of  imposing  presence  and  fas- 
cinating address,  and  rather  reluctantly  admitted  that  she  had 
gained  nothing  by  employing  a  male  teacher.  Ralph  importuned 
her  to  give  him  a  specimen  of  her  progress  in  the  divine  art — 
something  calculated  to  make  him  forget  his  loss  and  the  odious 
Monsieur  Besste.  Jenny  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  as  if  half 
doubting  his  sincerity,  but  finally  took  the  stool,  and  blundered 
through — not  a  waltz,  not  a  polka — but  a  simple  exercise. 

"  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do,  my  dear  V  he  queried,  playfully. 
"  Why,  yes.     Don't  you  like  it  ?     Mon — that  is,  Ite  says  I  exe- 
cute it  wonderfully  well,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Little,   stopping  short, 
whirling  round  on  her  scat,  and  gazing  at  the  speaker  in  genuine 
wonder. 

"  Execute  it  ?  Well,  yes,  I  should  say  so,"  continued  Ralph. 
"  Your  elegant  instructor  possessed  the  gift  of  flattery,  if  not  the 
virtue  of  honesty.  My  simple-minded  wife,  you  have  been  shame- 
fully imposed  upon.  That  coxcomb  has  made  you  the  instrument 
of  gaining  him  a  large  bill  of  tuition,  as  well  as  sundry  perqui- 
sites which  I  will  not  name,  by  exaggerating  your  progress  and 
flattering  your  self  esteem." 

Poor  Mrs.  Little !  It  was  even  so.  She  had  been  duped  by  the 
attractions  of  a  grand  piano,  and  the  flatteries  of  an  expert  rogue, 
whose  forte  was  not  so  much  in  playing  piano  ani  Jbrte  as  in  skil- 
fully picking  up  cameo  breast-pins  and  expertly  appropriating 
gold  watches. 

While  we  are  indulging  in  observations  at  the  expense  of  Mrs. 
Little's  experience,  Mr.  Little  is  employed  with  pencil  and  paper. 
Curious  to  know  what  may  be  occupying  his  mind,  we  look  over 
his  shoulder  and  read  the  following : 

One  grand  pianoforte, $400  00 

Wall  paper  for  parlor, 21  50 

Remodelling  of  parlor, 15  00 

Carpet  for  parlor 54  60 

Paid  music  teacher 30  00 

Redeemed  cameo-pin, 5  75 

One  gold  watch, 125  00 

Total 8651  86 


"  What  are  you  doing,  Ralph  V  asked  the  lady  in  the  rocking- 
chair,  looking  up  for  the  first  time  since  he  ceased  speaking. 
"  Finding  the  product  of  a  column  of  figures." 
"In  relation  to  what?" 

"  Our  piano.     I  had  a  fancy  to  know  the  amount  of  the  money 
I  have  paid  out  in  behalf  of  that  noble  instrument  since  its  advent 
into  our  dwelling,  including  the  value  of  the  keepsake  your  ac- 
complished teacher  was  thoughtful  enough  to  take  at  parting.     I 
find  it  to  be  a  trifling  matter  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars 
and  eighty-five  cents,  which,  with  the  first  investment,  gives  me 
the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.   What 
a  godsend  that  piano  has  proved  !     Here  is  a  run  of  luck  utterly 
unparalleled  !     And  I  haven't  added  the  stock  of  patience  which 
I  have  so  assiduously  cultivated  of  late,  nor  the  pile  of  contentment 
that  our  baby  has  amused  herself  with  in  her  solitary  hours,  nor 
the  immense  advantage  she  will  derive  from  having  a  mother  ac- 
complished in  making  sweet  sounds,  nor  the  intense  satisfaction 
Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  experience  in  laughing  at  the  musical  efforts 
of  the  neighbor  between  them,  who,  I  am  bound  to  say,  is  their 
superior  in  everything  except  playing  grand  pianos.     Indeed,  you 
have  so  many  good  qualities  that  I  think  you  can  well  afford  to  be 
deficient  in  musical  abilities  and  to  abandon  all  pretensions  of  that 
kind.     The  truth  is,  my  dear,  the  music  must  be  in  one,  or  it  can- 
not come  out.     Your  efforts  thus  far  have,  I  must  confess,  been 
attended  with  peculiar  difficulties.     But  I  will  not  grumble  about 
that,  nor  will  I  urge  you  to  desist.     Assault  the  rosewood  as  often 
as  you  wish,  if  you  feel  so  disposed,  after  taking  all  things  in  con- 
nection with  it  into  careful  account.     I  will  only  add — not  by  way 
of  fault-finding  at  all — that  the  venture  which  I  thought  of  making 
has  proved  completely  successful,  and  the  friend  that  invited  me 
to  share  tho  speculation  has  doubled  his  money ;  I  might  hare 
done  the  same." 

Mrs.  Little  thought  there  was  some  truth  in  her  husband's  plain 
dealing,  and  after  a  more  critical  analysis  of  her  musical  abilities 
than  she  had  ever  before  deemed  it  worth  while  to  make,  felt  that 
she  never  could  learn  to  perform  with  sufficient  taste  and  elegance 
to  satisfy  herself  or  entertain  company.  At  the  best,  she  would, 
after  many  weary  quarters  of  instruction,  be  but  a  poor  player, 
much  inferior  in  execution  to  tho  little  miss  of  ten  years  across 
the  way. 

Mrs.  Little  threw  into  the  scale  with  these  considerations  the 
various  losses  and  expenses  thus  far,  and  tho  consequence  was 
that  tho  grand  piano  was  seen  to  leave  the  premises  very  early  one 
cloudy  morning.  The  neighbors  wero  much  relieved,  and  all 
agreed  in  saying  that  "  Mrs.  Little  was  too  old  to  begin  to  study 
music,  and  what  was  more,  she  had  no  more  idea  of  time  than  ft 
baby." 
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STEAMER      WOODING      UP     °N     THE     MISSISSIPPI      RIVER. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-BOOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for   Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  AN  ARTIST. 

II    J.    I.     PATTERSON. 

Artist!  fired  with  just  ambition, 

While  the  name  of  genius  glows, 
What  though  weary  thy  condition, 

And  thou  sigh'st  for  sweet  repose ! 
Follow  still  thy  high  endeavor, 

Make  the  living  canvass  shine ! 
Bright  thy  fame  shall  stand  forever, 

Limner  of  an  art  divine! 


Catch  the  tints  that  Nature  weareth, 

Mingle  well  her  light  and  shade ; 
Paint  each  radiant  charm  she  bea-  th — 

Silver  stream  and  green  area  .e. 
Paint  the  flowers  in  beauty  blooming — 

Forest  deep  and  verdant  lawn ; 
Paint  the  light  the  sky  illuming, 

At  the  rosy  blush  of  dawn. 

Paint  the  birds  with  plumage  shining 

Brighter  than  the  rainbow-dyes; 
Paint  the  snowy  flocks  reclining, 

Where  the  sleeping  shepherd  lies. 
Paint  the  smiling  village  maiden, 

Flushed  with  health  and  beauty's  glow, 
With  the  spoils  of  Flora  laden, 

Roaming  in  the  vale  below. 

Artist!  weU  thy  work  is  ended; 

Skillful  if  the  limner's  hands; 
All  the  hues  are  sweetly  blended, 

As  by  some  enchanter's  wand. 
Think  of  Bim  with  adoration, 

Who,  with  universal  skill, 
Paints  the  wonders  of  creation, 

By  the  effort  of  his  will. 


-«  »■»  > 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MY    SCHOOLMASTER. 

BT    MTRA    0.    GREENLBAF. 

My  home  was  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  Vermont.  A  plain,  nearly 
circular,  smooth  and  level  as  the  prairies  of  the  West,  but  not 
more  than  a  mile  across,  is  bounded  on  three  sides,  by  lofty  and 
abrupt  hills ;  while  a  beautiful  lake  stretches  away  to  the  more 
distant  hills  on  the  remaining,  or  eastern  side.  The  stream,  which 
forms  the  outlet  of  this  lake,  flows  towards  the  west,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  village  is  met  by  another  stream  from  the  north. 

There  are  many  beautiful  elm  trees  scattered  about ;  and  beneath 
their  shade  many  small,  neat,  comfortable  houses,  while  two  or 
three  more  stately  mansions  seem  to  assert  their  superior  claims 
to  notice  by  standing  boldly  out,  unshaded  by  a  tree.  An  old 
weather-stained  church — it  had  once  been  painted  white,  of  which 
painting  only  a  few  feeble,  gray  traces  remained,  and  a  more  plen- 
tiful supply  of  the  first  coat  of  yellow — stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
little  common.  The  spire  was  handsomer  than  the  picture  of  any 
one  I  had  ever  seen ;  and  the  weather-vane,  a  lusty  cockerel  (why 
will  people  put  such  images  on  churches  *),  was  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  genius,  in  my  girlish  eyes.  I  ought  perhaps  to  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  the  lightning-rod.  There  was  but  one,  and 
that  was  not  quite  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  utmost  height  of 
that  wondrous  spire — another  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  dear 
old  steeple — bo  it  was  fastened  to  an  accommodating  ledge  just 
below  the  belfry ;  and  though  it  certainly  did  not  seem  likely  to 
prove  a  very  efficient  protector  to  the  church,  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  edifice  never  has  been  struck  by  lightning.  For  one  pur- 
pose the  lightning-rod  was  admirable ;  and  it  was  this  which  won 
for  it  my  childish  regard.  Its  deficiency  in  length  only  favored  its 
being  put  to  this  use.  The  belfry  formed  a  stable  support  for  any 
weight  that  might  be  suspended  upon  it.  There  are  no  gymnasi- 
ums in  the  country — so  far  back  in  the  country  as  my  home  was — 
but  this  lightning  rod  was  better  than  all  gymnasiums.  Could  it 
not  accommodate  itself  to  the  strength  and  agility  of  every  boy  in 
school,  from  the  little  fellow  toiling  at  his  alphabet  upon  the  front 
seat  close  by  the  great  stove,  up  to  the  prince  of  all  school  boys, 
Alfred  Murray,  who  always  took  his  choice  in  seats  every  winter, 
and  who  could  do  the  hardest  sum  in  the  arithmetic  with  no  trouble 
at  all ;  beat  all  the  boys  in  a  race  or  game  of  ball,  and,  crowning 
exploit  of  all,  and  which  won  him  the  everlasting  love  and  admi- 
ration of  every  girl  of  nine  years  in  the  school,  myself  included, 
climb  to  the  very  top  of  this  same  lightning-rod,  go  into  the  bel- 
fry, and  astonish  the  people  by  giving  a  merry  jingle  upon  the 
bell,  and  descend  again  before  the  clumsy  old  sexton  had  started 
up  from  bis  pipe  and  almanac,  taken  down  the  church  key,  prepara- 
tory to  finding  who  was  the  intruder  upon  the  sacred  edifice  1  Ah, 
that  lightning-rod  1     It  was  the  banc  of  my  schoolmaster. 

The  church  was  flanked  by  a  range  of  horse-sheds  and  one  little 
red  school  house.  The  school  house  is  calculated  to  contain  forty- 
eight  scholars,  but  sixty  of  us  used  to  find  plenty  of  room  under 
the  reign  of  my  schoolmaster.     Times  have  changed  since  then. 

My  father  was  a  new  comer  in  the  place.  It  was  my  first  win- 
ter in  school.  Half  the  enjoyment  of  my  Thanksgiving  pies  and 
puddings  had  been  taken  away  by  a  mixture  of  fears  and  hopes  in 
regard  to  this  school  and  schoolmaster. 

Could  I  leave  off  my  roguery,  for  which  I  was  often  in  disgrace 
at  home  ?  Mother  said  I  should  get  whipped  the  first  day ;  but  I 
maintained  that  a  man  never  should  whip  me.  I  knew  I  could 
leam  my  lessons,  and  finally  became  quite  bright  and  cheerful.  I 
started  oft'  on  Monday  morning  for  the  school  house.  Just  as  I 
was  turning  a  corner  which  shut  our  little  brown  house  from  my 
sight,  I  turned  for  a  last  look,  and  almost  wished  I  was  safely 
back  again.  I  thought  I  saw  mother  throw  a  kiss  after  me,  and 
all  fear  left  mv  heart. 


The  school  house  was  full  to  overflowing  or  every  child  was 
running  about,  choosing  seats  and  seat-mates,  driving  up  nails  for 
the  accommodation  of  bonnets  and  cloaks,  coats  and  caps,  re- 
arranging the  master's  table  and  chair,  or  putting  another  stick  of 
wood  in  the  huge  box  which  delighted  in  the  name  of  stove, 
already  so  full  that  the  door  would  not  shut.  Nobody  asked  the 
little  stranger  to  choose  a  seat-mate ;  but  I  did  not  care  for  that, 
for  I  knew  the  master  would  give  me  a  seat  when  he  came. 

Presently  a  boy  rushed  in,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"Master's  coming!"  A  hush  followed,  which  was  broken  by 
Alfred  Murray. 

"  Take  your  seats,  boys ;  and  when  the  master  comes  in,  bo 
sure  that  you  stand  up  and  make  him  a  bow,  every  one  of  you!" 

Alfred  Murray  did  not  tell  the  girls  to  take  their  seats ;  but 
some  seconds  before  the  last  boy  had  complied  with  the  command 
so  promptly  given,  each  demure  girlish  face  was  turned  in  silent 
expectation  from  its  own  bench  to  the  open  door.  All  except  the 
little  stranger.  I  stood  still  by  the  door,  and  my  position  seemed 
to  annoy  the  commander  of  the  company  not  a  little.  But  I  could 
not  find  a  place.  There  was  no  vacant  seat,  except  the  extra 
chair  behind  the  master's  table. 

In  stepped  the  master.  One  stride  seemed  to  place  him  behind 
his  table,  when  his  eye  was  greeted  by  a  "standing  army"  com- 
posed of  old  veterans,  half-drilled  militia,  and  poor  little  me  to 
represent  the  raw  recruits.  I  don't  think  I  was  noticed  until  the 
"salute"  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  ranks  had  fallen  into 
place  again.  How  hot  the  blood  was  in  my  face,  when  I  saw 
those  two  gray  eyes  look  down  upon  me,  and  then  turn  slowly  to 
every  scat  in  the  schoolroom,  as  if  meditating  upon  the  possibility 
of  bestowing  me  somewhere.  The  search  seemed  to  be  vain ;  not 
a  single  vacant  seat  appeared. 

"  Little  girl,  you  may  come  and  sit  in  this  chajr  here  by  me,  if 
you  will  be  a  very  good  girl  all  winter."  And  he  placed  the  extra 
chair  at  one  end  of  his  own  table. 

Was  it  possible  for  me  to  walk  across  the  room  under  the  weight 
of  this  great  honor  ?  I  did  accomplish  the  feat,  but  had  only  one 
shy  look  for  that  lofty  pedagogue.  While  he  made  his  opening 
speech  (quite  as  difficult  an  affair,  I  can  assure  any  one,  as  a  poli- 
tician has  to  undertake  when  he  comes  before  his  constituents),  I 
stared  straight  at  him,  but  I  did  not  hear  much  of  it.  I  was  spec- 
ulating upon  the  reason  why  he  had  put  me  there  by  his  side,  in- 
stead of  that  tall,  handsome  Mary  Brown,  who  wore  such  a  splen- 
did delaine  dress,  while  I  had  only  a  plain  green  flannel  one.  It  was 
beyond  my  conception,  and  I  thought  I  would  bo  very  good,  so  as 
to  be  sure  and  keep  the  place  all  winter.  How  we  all  learned  to 
love  that  man.  Alfred  Murray  set  us  the  pattern,  and  wo  all  fol- 
lowed in  his  steps. 

Not  many  days  passed  before  I  was  chosen  by  the  tall  master 
for  his  constant  companion  in  his  walks  from  school.  At  first  I 
dreaded  to  hear  him  say,  "  Come,  little  Nelly,  it  is  time  to  go 
home."  I  would  have  liked  the  walk  with  some  of  my  mates  bet- 
ter. For  several  days  I  did  not  dare  talk  to  him.  I  would  now 
and  then  think  I  had  gained  courage  enough  to  speak,  and  give 
one  look  up  in  that  face  to  assure  myself,  but  I  always  stopped  at 
their  intention.  I  had  always  talked  at  home  without  fear.  I 
suppose  I  was  rather  a  spoiled  child ;  in  those  days  I  never  could 
perceive  any  reason  why  I  should  remain  silent  that  older  people 
might  talk.  Perhaps  a  natural  want  of  reverence  helped  to  bring 
about  this  state  of  mind ;  but  such  it  was,  and  now  it  would  rise 
above  the  great  fear  I  had  of  displeasing  the  master,  and  thus  be- 
ing disgraced  by  losing  my  place  of  honor  at  bis  right  hand.  At 
length,  with  a  choking  in  my  throat,  I  called  out : 

"  Mr. — Mr.  Schoolmaster  I"    I  could  not  think  of  the  name. 
"  What  do  you  wish  ?" 

"  I  want  to  know  why  you  let  me  sit  by  your  table  instead  of 
Mary  Brown  %  She  is  so  large,  and — and  she  wears — O,  such  a 
beautiful  dress !  I  should  think  you'd  want  to  have  her  sit  there." 
"  She  is  too  large,"  said  Mr.  Schoolmaster. 
"Too  large!  Can  anybody  be  too  large,  sir?"  And  my  eyes 
opened  to  their  largest  extent,  and  looked  the  tall  man  full  in  the 
face.  Unfortunately  just  then  I  stepped  upon  a  piece  of  ice,  and 
down  I  fell  into  the  snow.  Mr.  Schoolmaster  picked  me  up,  and 
shook  the  snow  off  my  cloak  and  hood,  and  then  answered  : 

"  O,  yes,  it  is  very  common  for  people  to  be  too  large.  If  you 
had  been  large,  I  could  not  havo  picked  you  up  just  now." 

"  But  if  I  had  been  larger,  sir,  I  should  not  have  fallen  down 
while  I  was  looking  at  you." 

"  Don't  look  at  me  again,  then,  or  you  will  fall  again." 
"  But  I  shall  look  at  you.     I  shall  look  at  you  now,  and  when 
I  am — O,  ever  so  much  larger,  too  I" 

There  it  was — that  spirit ;  and  the  moment  I  said  the  words  I 
was  sorry,  for  ho  looked  down  on  me,  and  I  thought  he  looked 
very  sad,  but  I  could  not  say  another  word. 

Here  our  paths  separated.  Not  long  after,  as  school  was  dis- 
missed at  night,  I  ran  out  with  the  other  girls  to  see  Alfred  Mur- 
ray climb  the  lightning-rod,  instead  of  waiting  for  Mr.  School- 
master. Alfred  was  higher  than  our  heads — higher  than  the  first 
windows — higher  than  the  door — the  roof;  he  was  midway  be- 
tween the  ground  where  we  stood,  and  the  belfry.  The  master 
appeared. 

"  Come,  Nell,  ready  to  go  V 

"  No,  sir,  I  cannot  go  yet.  I  want  to  see  Alfred  Murray  come 
down.     He  will  go  home  with  me." 

The  master  turned  away.  He  never  asked  me  to  go  home  with 
him  again.  I  was  glad,  for  I  could  join  a  group  of  a  dozen  or 
more  children  as  full  of  fun  and  frolic  as  I  was;  and  merry  snow- 
balling matches  wo  had  night  after  night  on  our  homeward  way. 
The  winter  closed.  I  never  had  another  walk  and  talk  with  the 
master. 

The  schoolmaster  never  returned  to  our  school.     Years  passed 


on.  One  after  another  of  the  pupils  left  the  old  school.  I  had 
become  one  of  the  large  girls.  Alfred  Murray  was  just  ready  to 
make  his  first  voyago  at  sea.  We  were  walking  home  from  school 
together. 

"  Nell,  do  you  remember  Mr.  Schoolmaster  V 
"  To  be  sure  I  do.     I  loved  him  too  well  to  forget  him — though 
I  think  he  was  foolish  to  be   angry  with  a  little  girl  because  she 
would  not  leave  her  sport  to  walk  home  from  school  with  him." 

"  So  do  I.  But  Nell,  I  should  be  almost  angry,  if  you  should 
refuse  to  walk  home  with  me." 

"  You  are  different,  you  know,  and  I  am  a  large  girl  now.  I 
remember  telling  the  master  I  would  look  at  him  when  I  was 
large,  whether  he  wished  it  or  not.  I  did  not  think  that  he  might 
go  away  before  I  was  large.  I  wish  he  would  come  and  see  us. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  he  was  here.     I  would  look  at  him  then." 

"  Look  at  me,  Nell.  I  love  you,  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife 
some  day." 

I  did  look  at  Alfred  ;  and  he  looked  so  honestly  at  me,  and  I 
loved  him  so  well,  that  I  said  I  would  bo  his  wife  some  day — and 
so  we  pledged  ourselves  walking  home  from  school  that  winter's 
afternoon,  and  shook  bands  at  the  gate  in  token  of  it. 

The  next  day  he  started  upon  the  voyage  which  was  to  separate 
the  two  young  lovers.  They  never  met  again.  Before  the  hills 
were  covered  again  with  pure  snow,  his  bones  were  resting  in 
some  valley  deep  under  the  sea.  What  bitter  tears  I  shed  when 
the  tidings  came.  I  told  my  mother  of  my  pledge  then,  and  she 
folded  me  in  her  arms  and  wept  warm  tears  with  me. 

Two  years  after  I  wept  alone  over  the  graves  of  my  father  and 
mother.  'Tis  too  sad  a  task  to  recall  those  bitter  hours.  In  the 
midst  of  my  grief  came  an  imperative  question.  What  shall  I  do 
to  earn  a  living  ?  Very  imperfectly  educated,  I  dared  not  think  of 
teaching.  I  was  sickened  by  the  thought  of  any  other  employ- 
ment. Many  of  my  schoolmates  had  found  pleasant  homes,  they 
told  me,  in  Lowell ;  they  could  earn  money  there — they  wished  I 
would  join  them. 

Alone  in  the  world,  I  knew  not  what  else  to  do.  I  thought  I 
would  go  for  one  year,  work  hard,  be  very  economical,  and  save 
money  enough  to  go  to  school  for  six  months,  and  so  on,  until  I 
had  acquired  an  education  that  would  fit  me  to  teach. 

The  labor  of  the  factory  sickened  me  in  a  few  short  months.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  kind  physician  and  nurse  who  attended  me 
through  that  illness.  They  cheered  the  gloomy  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital by  their  presence ;  and  when  I  was  ready  to  wish  their  care 
had  been  unavailing,  always  took  some  means  to  encourage  my 
drooping  spirits.  I  was  convalescent — was  well  enough  to  leave 
the  hospital ; — but  where  should  I  go  f  There  was  no  home  for 
me,  therefore  I  remained. 

It  was  the  morning  of  a  beautiful  Sabbath.  The  church  bells 
had  been  ringing,  but  they  only  carried  my  thoughts  back  to  the 
bell  which  had  tolled  for  my  lost  parents,  or  the  hateful  sound 
which,  with  weary  limbs,  I  had  obeyed  morning,  noon  and  night, 
during  three  dreary  months.  While  I  was  giving  play  to  these 
thoughts,  my  nurse  entered. 

"  I  told  you  some  friend  would  come — something  would  hap- 
pen," said  she ;  "and  he  is  here  now  to  see  you." 

A  tall  man  entered  my  room.     The  schoolmaster's  gray  eyes 
looked  at  me. 
"  May  Mr.  Schoolmaster  shake  hands  with  Nell  1" 
It  carried  me  back  to  the  time  when  I  had  told  him  I  would 
look  at  him  when  I  was  large. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  and  now  that  Nell  is  large,  she  will  look 
at  Mr.  Schoolmaster."  And  we  shook  hands,  and  looked  at  each 
other. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  so  nearly  recovered.     I  feared  that 
you  were  dangerously  ill  yet,  until  I  entered  your  room." 
I  could  not  reply.    He  went  on  : 

"Nelly,!  did  not  know  of  your  loneliness  till  last  week.  I  met 
a  gentleman,  who  casually  spoke  of  the  death  of  your  parents.  I 
dismissed  my  school — for  I  am  Mr.  Schoolmaster  still — and  went 
to  your  home.  I  learned  that  you  were  here.  I  started  at  once, 
and  arrived  late  last  night.  This  morning  I  went  to  your  board- 
ing-place ;  they  told  me  of  your  illness,  and  that  you  were  in  the 
hospital.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  well."  He  paused,  but  I  was 
unable  to  speak. 

"  I  have  a  proposition  to  make.  They  told  me  at  your  old 
home,  that  your  object  in  coming  here  was  to  prepare  yourself  for 
a  teacher.  I  need  a  teacher  in  my  own  school.  If  you  will  come 
and  take  the  place,  I  will  teach  you  as  well  as  I  can,  and  will  pay 
you  $300  a  year.  Will  not  this  be  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as 
working  in  the  factory  and  catching  the  fever,  Nelly  1" 
Tears  of  surprise  and  gratitude  flowed  freely  now. 
"  You  are  too  kind.  But  I  fear  you  do  not  know  what  a  dunce 
I  am.  I  do  not  think  I  know  much  more  than  I  did  when  I  went 
to  school  to  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  little  you  know.    The  less  the  better.    I 

shall  have  an  opportunity  to  teach  you  as  I  wish  my  pupils  taught." 

The  next  day  I  left  Lowell  for  my  new  home,  and  a  few  weeks 

after  entered  my  school  room  ;  and  again  my  schoolmaster  gave  me 

a  Beat  at  his  right  hand,  saying,  as  he  placed  my  chair  : 

"  I  think  you  are  a  little  larger  than  Mary  Brown  ;  but  you  are 
none  too  large  for  this  table.  It  is  larger  than  the  old  pine  one 
we  used  to  occupy." 

Dear  reader,  it  is  seven  years  since  I  took  that  place.  Faith- 
fully my  schoolmaster  fulfilled  his  promise  to  teach  me.  For  five 
years  we  studied  every  evening  together.  Then  we  laid  aside 
school  books,  but  still  he  came  to  see  mo  every  evening.  We  read 
together,  or  sang,  for  we  had  both  learned  to  do  that ;  and  before 
the  next  year  closed,  he  had  taught  me  to  love  him  so  well,  that  I 
went  with  him  into  church  one  day,  and  vowed  he  should  be  w»y 
schoolmaster  as  long  as  I  lived. 
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[Written  for  Halloa's  Pictorial.] 
•  LIFE. 

BY    HART    r.     BARBER. 

Wearily,  wearily  drifting  on, 

Drifting  by  death's  river, 
Drearily,  drearily  sounds  a  moan, 

In  our  ears  forever ; 
Tearfully,  tearfully  laces  pale, 

Gleam  beneath  the  ware ; 
Fearfully,  fearfully  comes  a  wall, 

From  their  opening  grave. 

Wearily,  wearily  drifting  on, 

The  joyous  and  the  sighing ; 
Wearily  drifting  side  by  side, 

The  living  and  the  dying. 
Hopelessly  weak  hands  clasped  In  woe, 

Fearfully  stem  hearts  bowed, 
Carefully  dim  eyes  vainly  strive 

To  pierce  the  wrathful  cloud. 

Wearily,  wearily  drifting  on, 

Darkness  all  around ; 
Drearily,  drearily  souls  forlorn, 

Fearfully,  fearfully  bound; 
Dashing  and  wailing,  surging  and  leaping, 

Waters  wildly  foaming , 
Moaning  and  sighing,  bitterly  crying, 

Restless  spirits  roaming. 

Wearily,  wearily  drifting  on, 

Drifting  by  death's  river, 
Drearily  many  a  love  is  lost 

In  its  waves  forever ; 
Mournfully,  mournfully  lips  are  chilling, 

Brows  are  gathering  mould ; 
Wearily,  wearily  hearts  are  bending, 

Heart*  are  growing  old. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  TRIBUTE  MONEY. 

AN  EPI80DE  OF  THE  LAST  WAB. 

BT   OIDDIN08    H.    BALLOD. 

Some  weeks  since,  there  was  furnished  to  this  paper  an  account 
of  some  incidents  concerning  the  eapture,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Eastham,  of  a  small  vessel  with  some  dozen  or  more  of  British 
officers  and  sailors,  which  prize  was  secured  by  the  good  manage- 
ment of  a  certain  Skipper  Noyes,  who  had  been  freed  by  the  enemy 
to  act  as  their  pilot.  The  author  of  the  following  narrative  has 
thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  relate  certain  things  which  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  above-named  capture,  and  which,  in 
more  respects  than  one,  proved  very  inconvenient  to  the  people  of 
the  Cape  generally. 

Referring  briefly  to  the  former  paper,  we  will  recount  certain 
incidents  therein  given.  The  above-mentioned  Noyes,  with  a 
younger  man  named  Holmes,  went  in  a  whale-boat  from  Eastham 
to  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  flour  and  other  articles  for 
family  use.  In  Boston  they  bought  a  half-decked  boat  that  was 
offered  them  on  sale,  and  set  out  on  their  return,  intending  to 
leave  the  former  owner  of  the  boat  at  Scituate.  On  the  way,  how- 
ever, they  were  captured  by  the  English.  Afterward,  Holmes  was 
permitted,  on  parole,  to  return  to  Boston  with  the  boat,  in  order 
to  procure  the  means  of  ransoming  her.  But  on  his  arrival,  his 
craft  was  seized,  as  having  been  engaged  in  supplying  the  enemy, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  home  by  land.  In  the  mean- 
time, Noyes,  acting  as  pilot  on  board  of  the  schooner,  had  con- 
trived to  run  her  ashore  on  Eastham  flats,  where  she  was  taken, 
as  above  stated.  A 

The  English  authorities,  fired  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace 
put  upon  the  British  arms  by  the  capture  of  an  officer  and  more 
than  a  dozen  men,  through  the  sole  agency  of  the  aforesaid  Skip- 
per Noyes,  resolved  to  visit  with  condign  punishment,  not  only  the 
offending  individual.but  also  each  and  all  of  "  the  sneaking  Yankees 
of  Cape  Cod,  whose  chief  delight  on  earth  was  to  get  a  sixpence, 
and  whose  greatest  fear  was  the  losing  it."  Entertaining  this 
rather  low  estimate  of  the  patriots  of  the  Cape,  the  senior  of  the 
fleet  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  on  the  various  peninsular 
towns  bordering  on  the  bay  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
tribute  money  in  such  proportions  as  were  set  down  against  the 
name  of  each  township.  The  inhabitants  of  Eastham,  foreseeing 
the  gathering  storm,  and  aware  of  their  inability  to  resist  its  ap- 
proach, had  in  tho  meantime  sent  back  the  prize  and  its  crew,  with 
all  their  obtainable  effects,  to  Provincetown,  where  the  English 
fleet  then  lay  in  harbor.  Of  course,  this  partial  atonement  had  its 
effect  in  procuring  a  less  weighty  judgment  than  would  otherwise 
have  fallen  on  the  devoted  villages  ;  but  it  by  no  means  forestalled 
the  penalty.  Eastham  was  fined  two  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
money  having  been  procured,  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Shirley, 
seventy-four,  in  a  small  vessel  manned  by  some  three  or  four  men, 
one  of  whom  was  a  cousin  of  Holmes. 

Having  found  their  way  to  the  cabin  of  the  Shirley,  and  into  the 
presence  of  Captain  Sir  George  Collier,  a  rough  old  sea  dog, 
whose  voice  was  as  gruff  as  that  of  Boreas  himself,  the  bearers  of 
the  money  commenced  counting  it  out.  As  they  were  thus  cm- 
ployed,  the  cousin  of  Holmes  accidentally  dropped  a  half  dollar, 
which,  rolling  about  the  cabin  floor,  presently  trundled  up  to  an 
old  trunk  that  stood  in  ono  corner,  against  which  it  reposed 
itself,  leaning  back  face  outward,  with  the  most  nonchalant  air 
possible.  Trifling  as  was  the  incident,  Sir  George  sprang  to  his 
feet  with  a  face  as  red  as  a  piece  of  "  old  mahogany,"  and  striking 
his  clenched  fist  on  the  table  at  which  he  had  been  sitting — 
"  I'll  be— 6hot !"  he  said ;  "  if  that  rusty  pistareen  has  not  gone 


and  cocked  itself  up  against  tho  trunk  of  that  scoundrelly  Noyes. 
One  would  think  that  tho  impish  thing  had>  done  it  on  purpose.  I 
verily  bclievo  it  came  out  of  the  rascal's  own  pocket." 

Holmes's  cousin  recognized  the  trunk  as  ono  belonging  to  his 
relative,  and  made  a  statement  of  its  proper  ownership,  requesting 
the  privilege  of  taking  it  away.  Sir  George  assented  with  an  air 
of  surly  complaisance. 

"  But  pray  pick  up  tho  coin,"  he  added  ;  "  I  declare  it  fairly 
grins  at  me  with  its  ugly  phiz." 

The  deputies  having  finished  counting  out  tho  money,  Sir 
George  ordered  a  servant  to  bring  wines,  to  which  the  guests  were 
courteously  requested  to  help  themselves.  Having  no  particular 
objection  to  best  old  Oporto,  they  did  so,  and  prepared  to  take  leave. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  Sir  George,  as  they  made  their  parting 
bows,  "  I  presume  the  voyage  hither  has  not  been  a  very  pleasant 
one  to  you ;  but  I  think  you'll  not  deny  that  you  found  a  good 
port  at  the  end  of  it !" 

When  they  got  back  to  Eastham,  they  found  that  Holmes  had 
arrived.  He  was  somewhat  troubled  with  the  idea  that  ho  was 
bound  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  enemy,  in  fulfilment  of  parole. 
His  friends  laughed  at  the  proposition. 

"  The  matter  is  all  settled,"  they  replied.  "  In  the  first  place, 
you  lost  the  boat  by  a  circumstance  that  no  one  was  able  to  fore- 
see, and  it  was  therefore  out  of  your  power  to  return  in  the  man- 
ner agreed  upon.  And  finally,  the  whole  concern  has  been  wound 
up  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  full  of  all  back 
account." 

Noyes  remonstrated  as  follows :  "  You  can't  be  such  a  con- 
founded ninny,  Holmes,  as  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  going  clean  over 
to  Provincetown,  merely  to  be  called  a  fool  for  your  pains,  and 
sent  packing  back  again.  I'll  tell  you  something  worth  two  of 
that.  I've  got  a  couple  of  brass  guns  that  were  on  board  that 
schooner,  stowed  away  snug  in  a  hole  near  my  house.  I  don't 
want  it  known  though,  for  like  as  not,  the  selectmen  would  be  for 
taking  them  away  and  sending  them  back  to  the  British.  I  want 
you  to  help  me  dig  them  up  to-night,  and  get  them  to  Orleans. 
The  people  there  have  had  a  meeting  and  voted  not  to  pay.  So 
I  expect  there'll  be  a  scrimmage  thcro  by-and-by,  and  it  will  bo  a 
good  chance  to  sell  the  guns.     What  say ;  will  you  go  I" 

"  Why,  I'll  help  you  dig  up  tho  guns,"  Holmes  replied ;  "  but 
as  for  taking  hold  in  the  fighting,  I  don't  exactly  seo  my  way 
clear,  as  yet.  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  though  I  were  under  some 
obligation  not  to  fight  against  those  Englishmen  just  now." 

"  Well,  /  feel  under  some  obligation  to  'em  too,  and  I  mean  to 
pay  it  off  as  soon  as  I  can." 

On  the  following  morn,  Noyes  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
guns  safely  deposited  in  Orleans  on  a  hillside  overlooking  the  har- 
bor. Having  accomplished  this  undertaking,  he  went  to  a  neigh- 
boring house  to  get  his  dinner.  While  thus  engaged,  a  boy  came 
running  in  with  the  news  that  a  boat  was  nearing  in  shore,  bear- 
ing a  white  flag.  Noyes  and  his  host  bolted  the  morsel  that  had 
just  entered  the  mouth,  and  hastened  out  to  observe  what  was  go- 
ing on.  Tho  boat  struck  the  beach,  an  officer  stepped  forth,  and, 
after  ordering  his  men  to  lay  off  a  few  rods  from  the  shore,  made 
his  weary  way  to  the  mansion  of  Squire  Atkins,  as  he  was  called, 
one  of  the  town  authorities.  Tho  errand  on  which  he  came  was 
readily  interpreted  as  having  connection  with  the  demanded  trib- 
ute. Noyes,  having  borrowed  a  black  coat,  in  order,  as  he  said, 
to  appear  a  little  "  professional,"  waylaid  the  officer  as  the  latter 
was  returning  to  his  boat,  and  accosted  him  with  a  face  expressive 
of  the  deepest  anxiety. 

*'  Wal,  capting,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  hope  those  'tarnal  se-lek-men 
have  'bout  concluded  to  pay  up,  and  hov  no  more  disturbance  1" 

The  Englishman  replied  with  a  look  of  haughty  disdain,  and 
strode  on.  But  the  legs  of  the  Yankee  were  quite  as  long  as  those 
of  the  stranger,  and  enabled  their  owner  to  keep  up  a  very  equal 
pace. 

"  I  du  declare,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  tu  bad,  tu  bad.  I  told  the 
pesky  critters  over  and  over  again,  jest  how  it  would  be.  If  you 
don't  pay  the  money,  says  I,  the  British  will  come  and  knock  you 
all  on  the  head.  Arter  that,  they'll  burn  up  the  housen  and  barns, 
and  then  the  gals  will  be  so  bewitched  arter  the  red  coats,  that 
they'll  be  up  and  off  with  'em,  the  whole  bilin'  on  em ;  and  there 
wont  be  anybody  left  to  poperlate  the  place.  You  know  how  it 
is,  capting ;  there  aint  no  duin'  nothin'  with  them  gals ;  they  will 
have  a  notion  to  you  soldiers,  any  way  it  can  be  fixed." 

The  Englishman  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  speaker's  appa- 
rent earnestness.  Furthermore,  he  had  a  spice  of  the  coxcomb  in 
his  composition,  which  disposed  him  to  be  somewhat  mollified  by 
the  flattery  thus  broadly  laid  on. 

"  Their  taste  is  not  very  blamable,"  he  said.  "  His  majesty's 
officers  are  reported  to  be,  generally,  a  very  good  looking  set  of 
men.  However,  sir,  I  must  correct  you  in  one  point.  I  am  not 
captain,  but  lieutenant  in  his  majesty's  service." 

"  Beg  pardon,  square.  But  we're  all  captins  here,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  speak  as  though  you  was  anything  less,  that's  all.  But 
look  here,  square,  p'r'aps  you've  noticed  a  little  red  house  jest  to 
the  eastward  of  the  meeting-house — that's  my  place  where  I  live. 
Now,  sposen'  you  go  to  firm'  off  cannons  and  such  like,  couldn't 
you  fire  a  Utile  one  side  of  there  ?  I'd  be  much  obleeged  if  you 
would.  You  see,  I  wouldn't  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  hand- 
ing over  a  dollar  or  two  for  my  share,  but  the  plaguy  folks  would 
like  as  not,  tuck  me  in  jail,  if  I  paid  anything.  Good -by,  square. 
Don't  forget  the  little  house  jest  to  the  eastward  of  the  meeting- 
house, you  know." 

A  fortnight  passed  after  the  lieutenant's  visit,  and  nothing  was 
heard  from  the  enemy.  It  began  to  be  suspected  that  the  latter, 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  already  obtained,  had  given  up  the 
intention  of  prosecuting  their  threats  against  the  contumacious  in- 
habitants of  Orleans.     Noyes  was  of  a  very  different  opinion,  and 


kept  a  constant  lookout  from  his  observatory,  as  he  termed  it, 
otherwise,  tho  garret  window  of  his  house  in  Eastham,  which  com- 
manded a  good  view  of  tho  Orleans  harbor  and  its  approaches. 
The  event  proved  that  he  was  perfectly  right  in  taking  the  enemy 
at  their  word.  For,  early  one  morning  as  John  Williamson  went 
out  of  doors  to  fill  his  water-pail  at  the  well,  he  cast  his  oyes  to- 
ward the  harbor,  and  was  surprised  to  perceive  an  unusual  bustle 
on  board  a  schooner  that  lay  anchored  near  the  edge  of  the  flats 
which  extend  quite  a  long  distance  from  tho  shore.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  gave  another  look  ;  then  dropped  the  pail  and  ran 
to  get  his  musket. 

"  The  British  1  the  British !" 

The  Blecpy  sentinel  waked  up,  and  joined  the  cry  which  he 
should  have  been  tho  first  to  give.  In  a  few  minutes  men  were 
hurrying  in  all  directions  toward  the  hill  where  was  stationed  the 
miniature  battery.  Skipper  Noyes  had  snuffed  tho  fight  from  his 
attic  window,  before  even  the  first  alarm  had  been  given  in  Or- 
leans, and  was,  by  this  time,  on  a  good  staunch  nag,  riding  in  hot 
haste  toward  the  scene  of  action.  Arrived  on  the  ground,  he  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  single  iron  cannon  which,  having 
hitherto  officiated  only  on  fourths  of  July  and  similar  occasions, 
was  now  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  veritable  minister  of  war. 
Three  barges,  well  manned,  were  speeding  toward  the  shore,  leav- 
ing behind  the  burning  schooner.  Noyes  pointed  the  gun,  and  as 
it  was  discharged,  eagerly  watched  the  effect  of  the  shot  It  struck 
the  water  just  beyond  the  nearer  barge. 

"  Lower  a  little  from  the  sight,  skipper,"  said  Father  Jones,  a 
venerable  white-haired  "  revolutioner,"  who  stood  at  hand.  "  Fire 
a  little  forward  of  your  mark,  for,  you  see,  when  you  fire  over  a 
hollow,  the  ball  is  lifted  by  the  air  underneath." 

The  moment  was  critical,  for  the  foremost  boat  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  shore.  Nevertheless,  Noyes,  heedful  of  the  advice 
given,  took  his  aim  with  deliberation.  Bang  !  went  the  piece,  and 
almost  simultaneously  a  shout  went  up  from  the  crowd  assembled 
on  the  hill.  The  nearer  boat  was  shattered  and  sinking,  while  the 
remnant  of  her  crow  wore  being  picked  up  by  tho  other  boats. 
While  these  were  thus  delayed,  the  two  brass  pieces  opened  fire 
with  such  effect,  that  one  of  the  barges  fairly  turned  tail  and  sought 
safety  in  flight.  The  other  was  beached  to  prevent  her  from  going 
down  with  her  crowded  occupants.  Tho  crew  hoisted  a  white 
handkerchief  in  token  of  surrender,  and  the  townsmen  ceased  firing. 
Among  the  foremost  of  those  who  hurried  to  meet  the  captured 
Englishmen  was  Noyes,  who,  on  coming  up,  recognized  in  tho 
leader  of  the  opposito  party,  a  well  known  face.  Walking  np  to 
him,  and  stretching  out  his  hand, 

"  Hew  de  du,  square,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  am  right  glad  to  see 
you ;  sartin'  I  am." 

The  Englishman  changed  countenance. 

"  I  have  seen  you  before,  I  think,"  was  the  rather  reluctant 
answer. 

"  You've  hit  it,  square.  I'm  the  man  that  lives  in  the  little  red 
house." 

A  consultation  was  held  by  the  villagers,  and  it  was  determined 
to  furnish  the  Englishmen  with  a  boat,  and  send  them  back  to  their 
ships.  After  a  sufficient  delay  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and  the  pro- 
curing of  refreshment,  the  lieutenant  and  his  party  entered  the  boat 
that  had  been  provided  them.  The  men  laid  their  hands  on  their 
oars,  when  Noyes  stepped  forward  with  a  low  bow. 

"  Lieutenant,  will  you  allow  me  to  request  of  you  a  small  favor  I" 

"What  is  it,  sir?" 

"  Only  that  you  would  inform  Captain  Sir  George  Collier,  when 
you  meet  him,  that,  judging  from  your  experience,  his  majesty's 
officers  are  likely  to  find  a  much  better  port  on  board  of  his  ship 
than  anywhere  in  the  bounds  of  Cape  Cod.  Furthermore,  please 
to  give  him  the  best  respects  of  Skipper  John  Noyes,  and  say  that 
that  gentleman  would  humbly  request  tho  return  of  that  half  dollar 
of  his,  provided  Captain  Collier  has  no  further  use  for  it." 

Tho  lieutenant  had  the  good  sense  to  take  this  waggery  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  intended.  He  expressed  his  willingness 
to  fulfil  the  commission  with  which  ho  had  been  entrusted,  and, 
motioning  his  men  to  their  oars,  bade  the  people  of  Orleans  a  final 
adieu. 

With  regard  to  certain  incidents  in  the  foregoing,  we  would  say 
that  we  have  woven  them  in  a  woof  of  our  own.  We  need  only 
add  that  our  story  is  founded  on  tho  facts. 
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BENJAMIN  P.  SHILLABER,  ESQ., 

ALIAS  MRS.  RUTH  PARTINGTON. 

The  accompanying  portrait  may  be  relied 
npon  as  a  correct  likeness  of  Mr.  Benjamin  P. 
Shillaber,  the  poet  and  humorist,  now  an  assis- 
tant editor  on  the  Boston  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette,  a  gentleman  everywhere  appreciated  for 
his  talent,  and  best  esteemed  where  t>est  known, 
for  his  private  character.  The  drawing  was 
made  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  engraved  by  Pierce, 
from  an  ambrotype  by  Messrs.  Cutting  &  Bow- 
doin,  49  Tremont  Street,  and  is  a  perfectly  reli- 
able portrait.  It  wears  that  expression  of  good- 
ness which  characterizes  the  countenance  of  the 
original.  To  gratify  the  probable  desire  of  our 
readers  to  know  something  respecting  Mr.  Shil- 
laber,  we  have  gathered  from  various  sources  a 
number  of  items  respecting  his  career.  Mr. 
Shillaber  was  born  and  still  lives— two  important 
facts  to  be  mentioned  in  his  biography.  His 
birth  occurred  in  1814,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
at  the  close  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"  last  war."  Educated  at  the  "  old  north  "  and 
west  schools  in  that  rare  old  town,  he  graduated 
at  the  latter,  in  1829,  with  distinguished  honor. 
During  bis  period  of  tuition,  he  enjoyed  the  full- 
est confidence  of  his  master,  which  was  exhibited 
in  an  unlimited  credit  for  paper  and  pens.  In 
1829,  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  printer,  by 
entering,  as  office  boy  (or  imp),  the  office  of  the 
N.  H.  Palladium,  in  Dover,  N.  H.  He  com- 
pleted his  apprenticeship  in  Boston,  in  1835.  At 
this  time  he  made  a  voyage  to  Demarara  tor  his 
health,  having  had  an  attack  of  bleeding  at  the 
lungs.  Here  he  worked  on  the  Koyal  Gazette 
for  twenty  months,  returning  home  in  1837.  He 
now  married  and  became  settled,  as  a  journey- 
man printer,  for  life,  as  he  thought,  working  lor 
a  year  or  two  in  a  book  office.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  engagement,  he  became  connected 
with  the  Morning  Tost,  in  the  winter  of  1840. 
Here  he  worked  upon  the  case  till  the  year  1847, 
when  he  accidentally  discovered  that  he  had  a 
pleasant  knack  at  writing — a  fact  which  it  was 
left  for  him  to  find  out  at  that  late  day.  At  this 
time  he  first  produced  the  Partington  sayings, 
which  have  been  and  still  are  the  most  successful 
humorous  writings  that  huve  ever  appeared. 
Their  popularity  knows  no  abatement,  and  their 
weekly  appearance  in  Clapp's  Evening  Gazette 
is  looked  for  with  eagerness  by  the  thousands  of  readers  of  that 
admirably-condu  ted  journal,  to  which  Mr.  Clapp,  the  editor  in 
chief,  Mr.  Thaxter  and  Mr.  Shillaber  devote  their  entire  time  and 
ability,  producing  one  of  the  best  weekly  sheets  published  in  this 
c<  untry.  Mr  Shillaber  commenced  his  poetical  career  about  this 
time  (1847),  with  great  success.  He  has  published  a  hook  of 
Dooms,  which  met  with  a  considerable  sale,  while  of  the  volume  of 
hi*  collected  sayings  and  other  pieces,  an  edition  of  20,000  was 
dispose  1  of  in  a  few  weeks  alter  the  date  of  publication.  In  1850, 
Mr.  .Shillaber  left  the  I'ost,  and  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Wil- 
der &  1'ickard,  started  the  Carpel  Bag — a  quarto  humorous  paper 
a  merit,  which  enjoyed  a  brief  existence  of  two  vears,  and 
wfc  then  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  more  successful  journals. 


the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  to  mount  the  roe 
trum  as  a  lecturer,  and  made  M»  debut  in  charac 
ter  in  the  Music  Hall,  where  he  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  a  brilliant  audience,  who  listened 
with  delight  to  his  recitation  of  a  humorous  and 
vigorous  poem  on  the  "  Press  " — a  subject  with 
which,  as  the  preceding  sketch  has  shown,  he 
could  boast  of  a  thorough  acquaintance.  He 
delivered  this  poem  in  many  of  the  suburban 
towns,  during  the  lecture  season,  and  every- 
where, to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audiences.  Mr. 
Shillaber's  poetry  is  not  of  the  "sensation" 
school.  His  tone  of  thought  is  quiet  and  sub- 
dued, and  his  verse  correct,  musical  and  flowing. 
As  a  humorous  paragraphist,  a  terse  and  pointed 
commentator  on  the  follies  and  peculiarities  of 
the  day,  he  stands  almost  without  a  rival.  Mr. 
Shillaber  is  eminently  a  family  man,  though  not 
a  rich  one,  save  in  those  jewels  that  the  Roman 
matron  vaunted,  of  which  he  has  a  casket  full. 
There  are  six  children  who  call  him  father,  with 
two  in  heaven.  His  countenance,  as  may  be 
seen,  is  at  once  kindly,  thoughtful  and  prepos- 
sessing. There  is  here  and  there  a  thread  or 
two  of  silver  in  his  hair,  but  there  is  no  winter 
in  his  heart,  which  beats  with  warm  and  youth- 
ful feeling,  animating  his  breast  with  a  desire  to 
make  the  world  merrier,  at  least,  if  not  wiser. 


BENJ.  P.  SHILLABER. MRS.  PARTINGTON. 

This  paper  was  very  popular  with  humorous  people,  but  its  ill 
success,  as  well  as  that  of  some  others  of  the  same  stamp,  seems 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  a  publication  of  which 
humor  is  the  staple.  Through  this  paper,  Mr.  Shillaber  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  country,  with 
whom  lie  is  still  in  correspondence.  He  returned  to  the  Post  in  1852, 
and  became  known  as  the  local  reporter  of  that  able  and  popular 
paper.  In  this  position  he  figured  as  "  Mrs.  Partington "  and 
"  Professor  Widesworth,"  and  attracted  much  attention.  The 
duties  of  his  position  becoming  too  arduous,  he  accepted  a  propo- 
sition to  connect  himself  with  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  as 
we  have  before  mentioned,  and  commenced  his  engagement  in 
April  last.     During  the  last  winter,  Mr.  Shillala-r  was  induced,  by 


OLD  FOLKS'  CONCERT,  WALTHAM,  MASS 
Our  artist,  Mr.  Warren,  of  Waltham,  has 
here  depicted  expressly  for  us  the  interior  of 
Romford  Hall,  Waltham,  as  it  appeared  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  those  old  folks  concerts  which 
filled  it  to  overflowing  during  the  past  winter. 
The  stage  is  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  per- 
formers, ladies  and  gentlemen,  attired  in  antique 
costumes,  such  as  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, and  even  our  great-great-grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  wore,  in  the  good  old  times. 
It  was  surprising  that  so  rare  a  collection  of 
dresses  could  have  been  accumulated.  Here  was 
:  handsome  uniform  that  had  figured  in  the 
"  old  French  war,"  there  a  dress  that  had  been 
worn  with  distinction  in  the  days  of  the  "  Repub- 
lican Court."  To  the  young,  these  singular  cos- 
tumes were  the  theme  of  special  wonderment, 
while  they  awakened  many  a  genial  reminiscence 
in  the  minds  of  the  aged.  Let  it  not  be  ima- 
gined, however,  that  the  dresses  formed  the  sole 
attraotion  of  these  concerts ;  on  the  contrary,  the  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  was  admirable,  for  Waltham  embraces  a 
large  amount  of  musical  talent  and  culture,  and  it  requires  really 
good  music  to  make  a  concert  go  off  with  success.  The  director 
of  those  entertainments,  Mr.  Leonard  Jewell,  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  exertions  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  the  public  ; 
while  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  cooperated  with  him  have 
earned  the  thanks  of  the  community.  We  believe  that  the  idea 
of  these  antiquated  dress  concerts  first  originated  in  Reading,  but 
we  are  not  certain  as  to  its  origin.  At  Chelsea,  also,  the  "  old 
folks  "  have  come  out  remarkably  strong.  The  old  folks'  concert! 
in  Boston,  last  winter,  were  remarkably  successful,  attracting  very 
great  audiences. 
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GREAT  MILITARY  ROMANCE! 


THE 

FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION 

For  next  week  will  contain  the  best  military  story  ever 
issued  in  newspaper  form,  entitled : 

THE 

CHEEK  ADVENTURER: 

—  OR,    THE 

8<D&MIB.B  A  HID  IP  MB!  ©IPT, 

%  (tale  of  \\)t  Siege  of  Sevastopol. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

This  brilliant  story  will  challenge  the  admiration  and 
utmost  interest  of  every  reader,  being  a  reflex  of  strange 
facte  connected  with  the  recent  war  in  the  East. 

The  paper  likewise  contains  its  usual  attractive  variety. 

%\W  Agents  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once  for  the 
extra  number  desired. 


Forthcoming. — We  have  sent  several  of  our  artists  through 
the  South  and  West,  and  shall  soon  commence  to  illustrate  in  de- 
tail the  various  localities  in  those  parti  of  our  growing  country. 
We  are  resolved  to  make  Ballou's  Pictorial  worthy  in  all  respects 
of  the  extended  popularity  it  enjoys. 


Yankeedom  in  Italy. — Some  of  the  American  residents  in 
Florence  have  been  getting  up  old  fashioned  pumpkin  pies.  If 
that  don't  revolutionize  Italy,  we  don't  know  what  will.  Where's 
Maxiini? 


Horse-Eating— Just  think  of  it — walk  into  a  restaurant  and 
order  a  horse  steak  !    But  horse-eating  is  growing  more  and  more 
general  all  over  Europe,  and  especially  in  Paris  and  London. 
Those  who  have  tried  it  declare  this  dish  very  palatable. 
«-•-•-» 

Religious  —  All  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Beecher's  sons — seven 
in  number — are  now  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel. 


SPLINTERS. 


A  marble  Masonic  Temple  is  to  be  erected  in  New  York 

city,  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  application  of  a  plate  of  copper  to  the  bite  of  a  mad 

dog  is  said  to  prevent  hydrophobia. 

John  Bull  felt  more  ratification  than  gratification  at  the 

peace — says  Punch. 

....  The  Paris  Charivari  has  received  orders  to  stop  caricatur- 
ing the  czar  and  the  Russians. 

The  body  of  a  man  who  died  nine  years  ago  at  Middle- 
sex, Vermont,  has  changed  into  stone. 

....  Dr.  South  said  a  tale-bearer  should  be  hung  up  by  the 
tongue,  and  a  tale-hearer  by  the  ear. 

The  favorite"  dishes  among  the  Tartars  are  mare's  milk 

with  the  cream  on,  and  horse  steak. 

We  have  heard  that  Mrs.  Barrow  will  not  play  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  next  season.     How  is  this  ? 

....  The  story  that  Lamartine  is  coming  to  this  country  to 
reside  has  been  again  revived. 

One  of  the  nicest  riding  schools  in  the  United  States,  is 

Disbrow's,  in  New  York  city. 

In  Vienna,  all  places  of  public  amusements  are  henceforth 

to  be  closed  on  Sundays. 

The  French  have  destroyed  the  great  aqueduct  at  Sebas- 

topol,  which  was  eight  miles  long. 

....  Listz,  the  famous  pianist,  is  about  marrying  a  baroness, 
ugly  and  old,  but  with  plenty  of  money. 

The  silent  population  of  that  city  01  the  dead — Green- 
wood Cemetery — is  estimated  at  47,000. 

....  The  new  five  cent  postage  stamps  for  foreign  letters  are 
very  neatly  executed. 

An  exchange  says  the  ladies'  bonnets  have  a  kiss-me-if- 

you-dare  expression. 

It  is  highly  absurd  to  attempt  to  negociate  a  money  loan 

on  the  score  of  poverty. 

In  Paris,  the   telegraph   wires  are   laid  in   the  ground. 

Melted  bitumen  isolates  them  completely. 

Francis  F.  Hoyt,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  gave  $500  for  the 

great  Durham  mixed  cow  that  weighs  2760  pounds. 

....  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  Paris  on  Sunday ; 
Waterloo  was  fought  on  Sunday,  too. 

The  Newburyport  Herald  states  that  spiritualism  is  mak- 
ing great  progress  in  Essex  County. 

They  have  been  fining  hackmen  in  New  York  for  impor- 
tuning passengers  to  "  take  a  kerridge !" 

The  next  nuisance  to  a  trombone-player  who  performs 

after  is  one  who  does  it  before  breakfast 


PLAIN  SPEAKING. 

We  were  very  much  gratified  on  reading,  in  one  of  our  English 
exchanges,  a  sketch  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Baxter,  member  of  par- 
liament for  Montrose,  on  the  opening  of  a  new  exchange  at  Dun- 
dee, Scotland.  He  had  been  nsked  to  propose  the  health  of  "  the 
President  and  People  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  he 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  our  country,  not  in  terms 
of  fulsome  eulogy,  but  with  energy,  justice  and  sound  sense.  He 
said  he  was  not  surprised  that  there  were  faults  in  our  society,  and 
many  desperate  characters  within  the  great  republic  who  occasion- 
ally wrought  a  deal  of  mischief,  but  what  did  excite  his  wonder 
was  :  "  that,  in  the  short  space  of  sixty  years,  by  the  unaided  en- 
ergy and  enterprise  of  their  own  people,  the  United  States  should 
have  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  first  rate  Power,  developed  their  agri- 
cultural, mineral  and  commercial  resources  with  a  rapidity  unex- 
ampled in  history,  and  without  a  monarch,  an  army,  or  an  aris- 
tocracy, afforded  an  instance  of  self-government  and  obedience  to 
law  which  cannot  fail,  whatever  be  our  political  sentiments,  to 
command  our  respect.  But  America,  it  may  be  said,  shows  an 
inordinate  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement.  True  ;  but  if 
this  be  meant  for  a  railing  accusation,  does  it  come  with  a 
good  grace  from  a  Power  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sets 
— a  Power  which  has  appropriated  South  Africa,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand — a  Power  which,  step  by  step,  has  possessed  herself 
of  India  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Cape  Comorin?  John 
Bull,  however,  uses  more  gentlemanly  expressions ;  while  Jona- 
than talks  vulgarly  of  annexing  Cuba,  he,  with  a  marvellously 
quiet  dignity,  sequestrates  Oude." 

He  deprecated  the  "  unnatural  jealousy  of  the  United  States," 
exhibited  in  certain  quarters.  "  I  care  nothing,"  said  he,  "  about 
what  is  called  the  Monroe  doctrine.  America  for  the  Americans 
is  no  cherished  maxim  of  mine ;  bat  this  I  do  say,  nothing  is  more 
likely,  nothing  more  natural,  nothing  is  more  desirable,  than  that 
a  people  so  industrious  and  so  well  fitted  for  self-government  as 
our  transatlantic  cousins  should  gradually  extend  their  institu- 
tions over  the  entire  continent  of  North  America;  and  that,  no 
matter  what  we  do,  or  think,  or  say — whether  Lord  Palmerston 
for  the  nonce  stands  by  his  friend,  the  King  of  the  Mosquitoes,  or, 
like  a  wise  man,  abandons  that  mighty  potentate  to  his  fate,  both 
Mexico  and  Central  America  will  sooner  or  later  be  peopled  and 
civilized  by  the  American  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  We, 
at  all  events,  have  irons  enough  in  the  fire,  without  multiplying 
them  in  a  quarter  where  we  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  main- 
tain a  footing  long,  and  I,  for  one,  hope  that  the  people  of  both 
countries,  tired  of  this  diplomatic  finessing  and  blundering,  will 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  give  their  respective 
governments  distinctly  to  understand  that  war  as  to  the  terms  of 
an  apology,  or  the  protectorate  over  a  few  savages,  would  be  a 
fratricidal  and  sinful  war — that  they  wish  an  end  put  to  this 
squabbling  about  mere  trifles,  when  tremendous  interests  are  at 
stake— and  that  the  only  contest  which  they  will  tolerate  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  is  as  to  which  can  do  the  most  for  the 
civilization  and  evangelization  of  the  world." 

We  respect  Mr.  Baxter's  sentiments  and  his  frankness  in  ex- 
pressing them.  There  is  nothing  like  "  talking  for  Buncombe  "  in 
his  speech — not  a  particle  of  clap-trap.  He  has  scanned  the  capa- 
bilities and  destinies  of  this  country  with  a  steady  eye,  and  he  is 
neither  indignant  nor  jealous  at  the  foreshadowing*  his  sagacity 
has  detected.  The  enlightened  men  of  Great  Britain  know  that  the 
interests  of  their  country  and  of  ours  are  almost  identical — and 
that  their  prosperity  increases  proportionally  with  ours.  One  of 
the  heaviest  misfortunes  that  could  have  befallen  England  would 
have  been  success  in  their  attempt  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  the 
North  American  colonies.  These  States,  as  colonial  dependencies, 
would  have  been  a  burthen  to  England  ;  independent,  they  have 
poured  wealth  into  her  coffers  and  prolonged  the  commercial 
greatness  of  the  parent  stock.  Let  us  hear  more  of  such  frank 
declarations  of  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  we  shall  have  no  trouble  from  their  rulers. 


Mechanical  Curiositt. — M.  Roby,  of  Paris,  has  a  time- 
piece made  entirely  of  clay.  All  the  works,  plates,  cogs,  and 
wheels,  are  made  of  aluminium  ;  and  M.  Roby  believes  that  it  is 
much  better  for  these  purposes  than  the  metals  generally  employ- 
ed. It  is  much  lighter,  does  not  require  so  much  power  to  con- 
duct the  wheels,  and  therefore,  with  a  heavy  balance,  will  obtain 
a  better  result  for  regularity.  It  is  very  hard  and  smooth  when 
hammered,  and  the  friction  will  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 


4    ■»•—    > 


Plating  with  Fire-Arms. — This  is  never  child's  play.  Sev- 
eral young  men  in  Ligonter,  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  got  up 
a  sham  duel,  but  in  loading  the  weapons,  one  of  the  seconds  care- 
lessly discharged  a  pistol,  the  ramrod  of  which  was  driven  through 
his  hand,  causing  a  wound,  which,  the  doctors  having  amputated, 
is  likely  to  prove  fatal. 


Dr.  John  C  Warbkn. — By  the  death  of  this  eminent  man, 
Boston  has  lost  one  of  her  most  valuable  citizens.  As  a  surgeon 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession — while  he  was  a  friend  and 
patron  of  science,  and  a  man  whose  private  reputation  was  with- 
out a  blemish. 

Should  any  of  oar  reader*  desire  a  first  class  literary  paper,  one  that  will 

never  call  up  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  purity,  one  whose  stories  are  of  the 

I   order,  and  whose  illustrations  can  always  be  relied  upon  as  being 

correct  as  well  as  beautiful,  subscribe  at  once  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  —Musical 

Harp,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Outrage  at  Panama. — The  murder  and  robbery  of  our 
citizens  at  Panama  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Great  events  may 
flow  from  that  sanguinary  episode. 


WOODING  UP  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

On  pages  360  and  .361  of  this  paper,  we  add  another  large  pic- 
ture to  our  gallery  of  American  art,  designed  expressly  for  us  by 
Mr.  Billings,  and  engraved  by  John  Andrew  in  his  best  style. 
These  pictures  have  elicited  unqualified  commendation  from  the 
press  and  the  public.  Framed  and  glazed — and  they  are  well 
worthy  of  it — they  make  highly  ornamental  parlor  pictures.  But 
we  prefer  to  let  their  merit  speak  for  themselves.  The  present 
picture  will  be  recognized  as  highly  truthful  and  characteristic  by 
all  who  have  voyaged  on  the  "  Father  of  Waters."  It  is  a  night 
scene.  One  of  the  large  Mississippi  high  pressure  steamers,  full 
of  freight  and  passengers,  has  rounded  to,  to  "wood  up."  The 
steam  is  rushing  from  the  escape  pipes,  and  the  red  light  of  Area 
and  lanterns  streaming  athwart  the  rolumcd  vapor,  the  lurid  sky, 
the  rushing  waters,  the  impatient  spectators,  the  busy  hands, 
tramping  round  in  a  circle  from  shore  to  deck  and  back  again, 
until  their  task  is  accomplished,  altogether  make  up  a  weird  and 
dramatic  picture,  which  "  Salvator  Rosa  "  would  have  delighted 
in.  These  river  boats  are  obliged,  by  their  long  voyages  and  the 
head  of  steam  they  carry,  to  take  in  a  frequent  supply  of  wood. 
As  soon  as  the  fireman  has  reported  wood  short,  the  captain  is  on 
the  look  out  for  a  station  where  he  can  obtain  a  supply.  If  in  the 
night  time,  a  signal  lantern  is  hoisted,  which  is  answered  from  the 
shore.  The  boat  rounds  to.  A  brief  colloquy  takes  place  between 
the  captain  and  the  owner  of  the  pile.  If  a  bargain  is  struck,  the 
boat  is  made  fast  by  bow  and  stem  lines,  and  the  "  wooding  up  " 
begins  with  the  activity  characteristic  of  Yankees.  The  owner  of 
the  pile  always  requires  his  pay  in  hard  dollars,  having  a  praise- 
worthy horror  of  "  wild  cat "  and  other  "  inventions  of  the  enemy." 
Seated  on  his  pile,  perhaps  smoking  an  old  pipe,  with  the  gravity 
of  a  sachem,  he  surveys  the  operation  of  "  wooding  up,"  which  is 
performed  by  the  hands  of  the  steamer,  black,  white  and  gray — 
for  a  most  amusing  variety  of  the  human  species  is  always  found 
in  the  crews  of  these  river  boats.  The  operation  concluded,  the 
lines  are  cast  off,  and  away  goes  the  smoking,  snorting  monster, 
like  a  race-horse  starting  for  the  goal.  The  constant  recurrence 
of  these  scenes  varies  the  monotony  of  a  long  voyage  on  the  great 
waters  of  the  West. 


i  ^.^  » 


Libertt  of  Speech. — In  1764  a  New  York  butcher  was  dis- 
franchised for  saying  he  would  sell  beef  at  four  and  a  half  pence 
per  pound,  "  in  spite  of  the  wisehcads."  The  boys  that  "  kill  for 
Keyser  "  say  worse  things  now-a-days. 


- «    m  .  i    . 


"  The  Texas  Cruiser."— This  Is  the  title  of  an  admirable  nautical  tale,  now 
publishing  in  liallou  s  Pictorial.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  T.  Bnrliugame  Boss, 
and  is  the  hast  sea  story  ever  published  in  newspaper  form. — Saturday  Eve- 
ning Gazette. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Albert  0.  Twombly  to  Miss  Emma  A. 
Powell ;  by  Iter.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  John  A.  C.  Randall  to  Mim  Mary  A.  Skelton ;  by 
Rev.  Mr  Skinner,  Mr.  Adolphus  It  Dates  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Mumler;  by  Iter. 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Oeorge  W.  Powers  to  Mim  Joanna  M.  Rich;  by  Rev.  Mr  Bur- 
lingham,  Mr.  Amos  M.  Mower  to  Miss  Margery  A.  Kenneston;  by  Her.  Mr 
Clark,  Mr.  Weston  Gray  to  Mies  Harriet  Brown. — At  Charlestown,  by  ReT.  Mr 
Hooper,  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Sawin  to  Miss  Caroline  E.  Simonds;  by  KeT.  Mr.  Ellis, 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
OPIUM. 

II    SMITH    CLT,    JR. 

In  sorrow's  night,  my  prostrate  heart 
Besought  thee,  called  thee  friend,  and  felt  thy  power. 
In  memories  of  that  transforming  hour, 

I  know  thee,  what  thou  art. 
A  potent  spirit,  Id  whose  presence  bright, 
All  nature  blooms  with  garments  of  delight — 
The  shadows  flee,  the  pulse  revives,  the  nerveless  sight 
Besumes  its  pristine  lustre— the  glad  soul 
So  long  despairing,  gains  the  sunlit  goal — 
Dilates  into  a  god — yet  owns  thy  might, 

Thou  angel !  robed  with  light. 

But  glowing  visions,  and  expanding  views, 
The  lustrous  radiance  of  heavenly  hues, 
The  star-crowned  seraphs  with  angelic  mien, 
The  golden  atmosphere  which  bathes  the  scene, 
Are  all  a  pictured  curtain,  shutting  out 
The  spectre-haunted  gloom  that  reigns  without. 

Down  from  supernal  heights, 
From  dying  cadences,  and  fading  charms, 
Plunged  into  depths  profound,  where  shapeless  forms 

Practise  infernal  rites. 
Here  workest  thou,  0  demon!  mystic,  dread, 
Mid  hungry  hosts  of  thine  own  ghastly  dead, 
Whose  eyes  still  turn  to  thee  their  frozen  sight, 

Thou  spectre !  black  as  night : 

Akin  to  death — that  pale 
And  grisly  janitor,  at  whose  dark  door 
The  trembling  exiles  from  Time's  stormy  shore, 
Suspensive  wait,  while  ghostly  hands  unveil 
Heaven's  gates  immortal,  or  hades'  portal! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MRS.  BRADFORD'S  MADONNA. 

BT   MART    A.    LOWELL, 

It  is  a  mean-looking  street,  on  the  corner  of  which  that  old 
house  stands.  You  would  not  believe  it  was  once  a  handsome 
and  fashionable  house,  and  the  street  also  a  fashionable  street. 
But  it  was  really  so ;  and  the  people  who  lived  there  were  at  the 
very  top  of  the  upper-tendom  of  that  day,  and  wore  damask  silk 
gowns,  and  hoops,  and  point  lace — and  those  who  wore  them, 
danced  minuets  with  gentlemen  who  wore  velvet  coats,  and  cam- 
bric ruffles,  and  long  swords,  and  long  queues  also. 

It  is  a  large  old  wooden  house,  of  a  dull,  dingy  yellow  color; 
and  the  door  and  window  casings  are  of  a  shabby  green.  Dim, 
dingy  and  smoky-looking  enough  it  is  inside,  too ;  but  if  you  go 
in,  you  will  see,  here  and  there,  a  fragment  of  the  rare  old  splen- 
dor of  former  days. 

Just  look  at  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  exquisite  carving  on  that 
old  chimney-piece !  Look  closer  at  the  faces  of  the  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  and  think  if  anything  could  be  more  beautifully  chis- 
elled, even  in  marble.  Now,  see  this  mouldy  fragment  of  wall 
paper  that  peeps  out  from  the  torn  strip  of  thin,  mean  fabric  which 
has  replaced  it.  It  was  imported  from  Europe  at  an  immense 
cost,  and  is  the  real,  original,  artistic  execution  of  the  history  of 
Telemachus — not  the  miserable  factory  daubs  that  were  copied 
after  it ;  but  you  can  only  see  tho  merest  bit  of  it  now. 

Tear  off  the  outside  strip «  Not  for  the  world  !  Mrs.  Bradford 
would  consider  it  an  outrage  upon  her  "  decent  striped  paper." 
And  if  you  did,  it  would  only  disappoint  and  tantalize  you — just 
as  it  docs  to  see  Allston's  unfinished  productions.  But  go  up  the 
broad  carved  staircase,  and  in  the  farthest  comer  you  will  sec  part 
of  a  wreath— only  part,  for  everything  here  is  fragmentary— of 
flowers,  painted,  not  on  paper,  but  on  the  broad,  smooth  panel. 
Busy,  housewifely  hands  have  scoured  and  rubbed  most  of  it  out ; 
but  a  rose  with  a  bud  or  two,  and  a  cluster  of  purple  jasmines, 
and  two  or  three  immortelles,  are  yet  distinguishable. 

Coming  back  to  the  room  again,  you  may  seat  yourself  in  this 
antiquated  chair,  which  was  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower,  and 
gaze  on  the  opposite  wall,  where  stands  a  large  clock  with  an 
ebony  case,  and  near  it  hangs  a  picture.  Surely,  the  old  lady, 
who  sits  knitting  in  the  corner,  docs  not  know  the  value  of  that 
picture.  I  mean  she  does  not  know  its  value  as  a  work  of  art ; 
for  that  she  values  it  as  an  heir-loom,  the  fact  that  she  cannot  be 
prevailed  on  to  part  with  it  is  sufficient  evidence.  When  a  picture 
dealer  came  from  New  York  to  hunt  up  the  pictures  in  old  Boston 
houses,  he  fixed  his  calculating  eye  upon  this  Madonna.  It  was 
like  opening  up  a  golden  fountain  to  him  ;  for  he  had  been  express- 
ly charged  to  obtain  this  very  one,  if  it  could  bo  had  for  money. 

"  Would  you  like  to  part  with  this,  ma'am  1  It  is  an  old  thing 
enough  !  but  I  will  give  you  a  price — a  good  price,  ma'am  ;  would 
not  ask  you  to  sell  it,  ma'am,  only  it  looks  so  much  like  my 
daughter!  Would  ten  dollars— indeed !  Well,  twenty,  then? 
Really,  you  do  set  a  price  upon  that  piece  of  antiquity  !  Well, 
now,  I  Buppose  if  I  offer  you  fifty  dollars,  you  will  think  mo  a 
great  fool — but  just  because  it  looks  like  my  daughter,  as  I  said 
before,  I  would  really  give  you  fifty  dollars." 

No,  indeed !  Mrs.  Bradford  does  not  know  anything  about 
paintings,  nor  old  masters,  nor  Madonnas — she  doesn't  even  know 
that  it  is  a  Madonna,  nor  what  a  Madonna  is — but  she  knows  that 
she  remembers  her  dear  old  grandfather  showing  it  to  General 
Washington,  and  that  the  general  said  it  was  a  "  perfect  gem  ;" 
and  on  account  of  those  two  she  would  not  give  up  the  picture — 
not  even  if  she  should  not  have  money  enough  to  buy  her  break- 
fast with.  So  the  New  Yorker  goes  away  very  much  baffled  by 
the  old  lady's  simplicity,  and  doesn't  get  the  picture  that  looks  so 
much  like  his  Dutch-built  daughter  ! 

Yes,  the  old  house  is  left  to  Mrs.  Bradford,  because  she  has  a 


life  rent  in  it,  and  cannot  be  displaced ;  but  the  heir-at-law  looks 
on  with  a  fierce  and  bitter  feeling  because  she  does  not  die  and  let 
him  put  up  a  large  brick  block  of  stores  there.  It  would  pay 
capitally ;  and  he  feels,  much  as  the  New  York  picture  dealer  does, 
that  the  old  lady  is  outliving  her  usefulness,  and  that  the  best 
thing  she  can  do,  is  to  have  "  her  countenance  changed,  and  be 
sent  away."  Then  the  house  can  bo  pulled  down,  and  the  Ma- 
donna will  go  into  an  auction  room ;  and  Leonard  has  his  orders 
to  buy  it  at  any  price,  and  charge  any  rate  of  commission.  The 
picture  dealer's  daughter  will  perhaps  help  her  father  to  soften  the 
cracked  varnish,  and  bring  out  the  faded  tints,  and  put  it  in  a  now 
frame — taking  care,  however,  that  it  shall  not  look  new  ;  and  then 
it  will  be  transferred,  "  for  a  consideration,"  to  the  picture  gallery 
up  town,  where  Ignoramus  Wealthy  talks  learnedly  of  "  tho  old 
masters." 

Mrs.  Bradford  allows  me  to  go  in  and  gaze  at  the  picture  as 
much  as  I  will ;  and  since  the  spring  days  have  come,  the  old  lady 
goes  out  to  see  her  neighbors,  and  leaves  me  to  come  and  go  as  I 
list.  A  few  days  ago  she  left  me  thus.  So  I  took  her  easy  chair, 
and  leaning  back,  I  looked  at  the  Madonna.  A  sort  of  indistinct- 
ness began  to  come  over  me.  When  I  looked  at  the  Madonna, 
tho  old  clock  would  come  right  into  its  place,  and  the  picture 
would  bo  no  longer  visible.  Soon  I  hoard  the  warning  click 
which  it  makes  before  striking,  and  then  I  remember  to  have 
heard  peal  out  nine,  and  then  another.     It  was  ten  o'clock  then. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  clock  changed  places  again  with  the  Ma- 
donna, and  then  its  regular  beating  changed  also  to  a  soft,  low, 
human  voice !  For  some  time  I  could  not  distinguish  any  words, 
but  presently  I  heard  distinctly  ;  and  the  first  intelligible  sounds 
were  something  about  Thomas  Brockway  and  Elizabeth  Frothing- 
ham,and  then  they  shaped  themselves  into  distinct  sentences,  thus  : 

" and   the  father  of  Elizabeth  refused  that  his  daughter 

should  marry  Thomas  Brockway,  because  he  had  been  so  long 
away  in  foreign  parts,  and  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  what 
his  reputation  there  might  have  been.  Many  times,"  said  the 
clock,  "  have  I  stood  guard  over  this  unfortunate  young  couple, 
pointing  faithfully  to  the  hour  when  Mr.  Frothingham  would 
probably  come  from  the  great  house,  where  the  colonial  governor 
held  his  levees,  and  to  which  Mr.  Frothingham  was  a  constant 
and  welcome  visitor.  At  eleven  he  always  rose  to  go  ;  and  at  that 
moment  also,  I  gave  the  lovers  the  signal  to  part.  I  have  seen 
the  girl's  face  bathed  in  tears,  when  she  would  look  earnestly  in 
mine,  as  if  asking  me  to  delay  the  moment  of  striking. 

"  A  few  minutes  after  Thomas  Brockway  departed,  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham would  enter,  scold  his  daughter  affectionately  for  sitting 
up  for  him,  and  hurry  her  off  to  bed,  with  a  good  night  kiss.  For 
my  own  part,  not  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
profound  silence ;  but  could  I  have  made  myself  intelligible,  I 
would  have  represented  to  Mr.  Frothingham  that  he  was  making 
his  daughter  unhappy  for  no  purpose — for  as  sure  as  fate,  they 
would  be  married,  either  with  or  without  his  consent,  and  that  he 
had  better  bring  bis  mind  to  it  at  once.  I  should  have  told  him 
also  that  Thomas  Brockway  was  a  good  and  true  man,  and  loved 
Elizabeth  with  a  manly  and  generous  love  ;  and  that  the  good  lit- 
tle maiden  would  assuredly  die  and  leave  the  father  childless,  un- 
less he  relented  in  his  present  determination. 

"  Frequently  Mr.  Frothingham  would  sit  up  long  after  he  had 
sent  Elizabeth  to  bed,  and  then  I  could  see  that  his  heart  was  set 
upon  a  certain  Charles  Aspinwall — a  great  favorite  of  Governor 
Dudley — for  his  daughter's  husband.  I  could  not  speak,  but  I 
gave  a  deep  sigh — it  was  a  few  minutes  before  twelve — and  he 
looked  up,  almost  startled  by  the  sound. 

"  '  It  is  so  still  here  that  the  clock-beats  sound  loud  to-night," 
he  snid,  as  he  gathered  up  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  retired. 

"  I  was  witness  to  these  scenes  almost  every  night  in  the  week. 
No  one  knew  of  them  but  Pompey  and  myself.  Pompey  was  a 
large  black  man,  whoso  face  exactly  resembled  my  framework  in 
color.  In  fact,  he  and  I  were  very  intimate.  It  was  his  hand 
that  wound  up  my  weights  every  morning  as  soon  as  prayers  were 
over.  It  was  he,  too,  who  watched  for  Thomas  Brockway,  who 
generally  came  in  as  soon  as  Pompey's  master  turned  the  corner. 

"  One  night  I  heard  Thomas  Brockway  ask  Elizabeth  if  she 
would  marry  him  secretly,  and  trust  to  time  to  reconcile  her  father. 
At  first  sho  was  shocked  to  think  he  would  proposo  such  a  thing ; 
then  she  began  to  talk  it  over  with  him,  and  finally  she  consented 
to  go  with  him  to  some  place  in  Europe,  where  he  said  that  he 
had  an  estate.  I  could  not  lift  a  finger  to  warn  them,  for  I  truly 
sympathized  with  their  misery;  and  I  thought  tho  father  a  very 
stern  and  a  very  foolish  old  man — although  he  was  my  master — 
to  peril  his  child's  happiness  in  this  way.  Indeed,  Pompey  often 
made  the  same  observation,  while  winding  me  up. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  night  that  this  dear  young  girl  went 
forth  from  her  father's  house,  to  bind  herself  and  her  fortunes  to 
Thomas  Brockway.  Tears  had  swollen  her  beautiful  eyes ;  but 
when  she  came  down  from  her  chamber,  they  were  hot  and  tear- 
less. Sho  had  managed  to  send  Pompey  out  of  the'way,  for  she 
would  not  implicate  the  faithful  old  black  man,  who  had  carried 
her  in  his  arms  when  a  babe. 

"  Well,  I  watched  her  with  an  unwinking  eye,  as  she  went  round 
the  room  kissing  the  furniture,  laving  her  head  down  upon  the 
old  dog,  as  he  reposed  on  the  rug  before  the  bright  fire,  taking  up 
her  father's  glove  that  lay  on  the  table,  and  putting  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  not  shedding  a  tear  all  the  while.  Then  she  came  to 
mo.  I  thought  the  leaden  heart  within  me  would  have  dropped 
to  the  floor,  I  gave  a  quivering  sort  of  start  when  she  pressed 
herself  up  to  my  black  framework.  '  Poor  old  clock,'  she  said, 
'  when  next  you  strike,  I  shall  be  gone,  perhaps  never  to  return  ! 
Then  she  went  and  stood  before  the  Madonna !  The  look  which 
she  saw  in  those  sweet  eyes  incited  her  at  once.  She  fell  on  her 
knees  before  the  picture,  and  the  tears  poured  from  her  eyes.     I 


hoped  she  would  give  up  the  wild  scheme  when  I  saw  those  tears ; 
but  just  then  Thomas  Brockway  came  in,  and  put  his  arm  ten- 
derly around  her,  as  one  would  a  weeping  child.  I  heard  low 
whispers,  but  could  not  distinguish  what  they  said,  for  there  was 
a  great  sound  of  carriage  wheels  on  the  gravel  walk ;  and  before  I 
could  count  out  a  minute  they  were  gone  I 

"  When  Pompey  came  in,  he  looked  earnestly  in  my  face,  but  I 
could  not  tell  him  what  he  wanted  to  know.  Ho  was  wondering 
where  Miss  Elizabeth  had  gone.  If  I  could  but  have  told  him ! 
If  I  could  but  have  sent  the  faithful  creature  after  her,  to  implore 
her  to  come  back,  and  not  to  break  her  old  father's  heart— but  I 
was  speechless. 

"At  eleven,  Mr.  Frothingham  came  in.  Pompey,  who  had 
been  stumping  backward  and  forward  for  a  full  hour  in  the  hall, 
now  followed  him  in,  and  tremblingly  told  him  what  he  reared. 
Then  there  was  a  scene  I  I  saw  Pompey  suddenly  extending  his 
arms,  only  in  time  to  save  the  master  from  falling.  I  was  thank- 
ful then,  that  I  could  not  even  shriek  out ! 

"  It  was  a  painful  night.  Old  Doctor  Thatcher  was  here  all 
night,  and  a  bed  was  brought  into  this  room  for  Mr.  Frothingham, 
and  Pompey  stretched  himself  on  the  broad  rug  with  Carlo.  At 
first  the  doctor  feared  paralysis,  but  it  proved  otherwise.  Mr. 
Frothingham  recovered  gradually,  but  looked  very  pale  and  thin. 
At  length,  after  some  days,  Pompey  brought  him  a  letter.  The 
fugitives  were  about  sailing  for  England,  and  wrote  to  implore  his 
pardon,  which  they  could  not  leave  America  without  receiving. 
Mr.  Frothingham  drew  his  writing-table  before  him,  and  as  I 
glanced  upon  the  paper  I  saw  the  words,  '  I  forgive  you  both  for 
what  you  have  made  me  suffer !'     It  was  the  triumph  of  nature. 

"  Two  years  went  by.  Mr.  Frothingham  was  lonely  and  dull ; 
and  even  Dr.  Thatcher's  afternoon  visits,  nor  the  stately  calls  of 
Governor  Dudley  (in  which  he  talked  chiefly  of  tho  perfections  of 
his  unmarried  sister),  seemed  not  to  cheer  him  in  any  degree, 
Bnt  one  day  I  saw  Mr.  Frothingham,  in  full  dress,  entering  a  car- 
riage at  the  door.  I  noticed  that  the  horses  were  white.  What 
did  that  mean  ?  His  own  were  beautiful  bays.  In  a  few  hours 
the  carriage  returned,  and  Mr.  Frothingham  handed  out  a  beauti- 
ful and  stately  lady,  in  a  white  satin  dress  and  lace  veil !  They 
did  not  come  in  here,  but  I  heard  Pompey  telling  the  new  waiter, 
that  master  was  married  to  Madame  Fickman. 

"  After  this  I  saw  little  of  tho  family.  They  sat  chiefly  in  a 
room  np  stairs,  hung  with  blue  damask.  Often  the  shutters  here 
were  not  opened  until  Pompey  came  in  to  see  if  I  thought  it  was 
time  for  dinner.  How  I  languished  for  the  old  times  !  I  heard 
some  of  the  servants  say  that  madame  was  proud  and  haughty ; 
and  I  could  easily  believe  it,  because  she  did  not  like  this  dear 
old  room,  which  always  seemed  so  homelike. 

"  One  day  Mr.  Frothingham  came  in ;  ho  looked  grave,  if  not 
positively  unhappy.  He  sat  down  in  his  old  arm-chair,  put  his 
hands  before  his  eyes,  and  I  could  sec  the  tears  trickling  tbrongh 
his  fingers.  I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  Elizabeth.  He  sat  there 
until  dusk,  for  madame  had  gone  out  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge, 
and  would  be  absent  all  night. 

"  I  heard  a  loud  knock  at  the  door ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  heed 
it,  for  he  was  musing  over  the  past.  The  wood  fire  blazed  up 
cheerily,  and  threw  great  shadows  on  the  walls.  The  door  opened, 
and  another  shadow  glided  in,  sunk  on  its  knees  before  tho  easy 
chair,  and  laid  its  head  on  Mr.  Frothingham's  arm.  In  its  own 
arms  was  an  infant  shadow,  which  it  laid  on  his  lap. 

"  I  could  not  look  any  longer.  My  heart  beat  so  loud  that  I 
could  hear  nothing  but  a  sound  of  mingled  weeping  and  kisses ; 
and  then  Thomas  Brockway  came  in,  with  a  large  shadow,  and 
clasped  his  wife  and  child  in  his  arms,  as  ho  sunk  down  beside 
them  on  his  knees  before  Mr.  Frothingham. 

"  Thus  it  was  that  my  sweet  Elizabeth  came  back.  To  this 
room,  so  endeared  to  her  by  every  remembrance  of  loving  trust, 
or  more  loving  error,  she  returned  as  to  a  haven  of  rest.  Hither 
she  brought  her  child's  cradle ;  and  here  her  stately  stepmother 
learned  to  love  her,  when  she  saw  how  beautifully  sho  made  her 
life  atone  for  her  one  fault. 

"  They  have  all  passed  away  now,  and  I  stand  almost  alone ; 

and  as  shadow  after  shadow  disappears  upon  the  wall,  I  think  of 

that  land  where  I  can  never  join  them,  because  Time  shall  be  no 

more  I" 

******* 

I  started  up  aghast,  as  the  clock  rung  out  a  merry  peal  of  eleven 
long,  musical  chimes.  The  Madonna  was  looking  down  upon  mc, 
with  her  soft,  angelic  eyes — so  sweet  in  their  spiritual  depths,  so 
starlike  in  their  serene  beauty !  I  had  been  dreaming,  perhaps, 
for  I  had  a  faint  memory  of  looking  up  into  a  noble  arch,  under 
which  was  a  long  gallery,  where  a  fall  choir  was  performing 
around  an  organ,  and  a  single  sweet  voice  singing,  "  Ora  pro  nobis, 
Mater!"  There  was  such  a  tender  sweetness  in  that  voice  I  I 
felt  it  rather  than  heard  it. 

Mrs.  Bradford  came  in  with  her  usual  slow  step  and  whining 
voice,  and  said : 

"  Why,  for  the  land's  sake,  Miss  Lowell  I  Have  you  been  settin' 
here  all  this  time  without  a  mite  of  sowin'  in  your  hands  *  Only 
see  what  a  long  bit  I've  gone  and  knit !  What  have  you  been 
doin'  on  *  What  did  you  say  *  Loohn'  at  the  Medony  f  Well, 
you  are  the  queerest  woman  I  I  guess  /  don't  spend  time  to  look 
at  the  Medony ;  only  I  vally  it,  because  Gineral  Washington—" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Mrs.  Bradford,  I  know.  I  only  wish  that  the  Ma- 
donna was  mine." 

"  Yeourn  ?  Well,  I  guess,  when  I  die,  I'll  give  it  tew  you  I 
Only  you  must  promise  to  write  one  of  your  stories  about  it  arter 
I'm  dead — and  be  sure  to  put  in  Gineral  Washington  and  my 
gran'thcr." 

]f  that  picture  dealer  ever  sees  the  Madonna,  he  will  have  to 
get  up  over  night ! 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

It  is  said  that  15,000  Germans  have  recently  left  Hamburg  for 
Texas,  and  that  no  less  than  25,000  more  were  expected  to  fol- 
low.  The  whole  number  of  schools  under  tho  jurisdiction  of 

the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  271,  with  an 
aggregate  of  152,874  pupils.  The  average  attendance  is  54,903. 
The  expense  of  tuition  is  $3  70  each,  or  $10  66  on  the  average 
attendance.     The  outlay  for  schools  the  last  year  was  $917,853. 

The  number  of  female  teachers  is   increasing. The  Chinese 

use  orange  flowers  to  scent  their  tea,  as  well  as  rose  leaves,  jas- 
mines, and  the  blossom  of  the  sweet  plum-tree. The  sword 

worn  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  1800, 
was  purchased  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  1850,  just  half  a  cen- 
tury after  that  eventful  and  bloody  battle,  for  the  sum  of  thirty- 
two  thousand  dollars.     French  swords,  since  then,  have  cost  the 

Emperor  of  Russia  much  more  than  that  sum,  large  as  it  is. It 

is  said  that  the  bride  of  Major  Raines,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  married 
in  Newburgh,  the  other  day,  received  from  her  mother  a  bridal 

present  in  the  shape  of  a  ferry  property  worth  $300,000. The 

rush  westward  is  unprecedented.  The  Tribune  says  that  for  the 
past  three  weeks  the  arrivals  over  each  of  the  Michigan  roads — the 
Central  and  Southern — have  been  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred, 
and  often  they  have  averaged  two  thousand  daily !     The  climax 

of  the  emigration  will  not  be  reached  until  June. The  Vienna 

correspondent  of  the  London  Times  states  that  the  Austrian  offi- 
cials assert  that  England  cares  but  little  for  the  Italian  question, 

but  desires  to  aggrandize  Sardinia. A  German  named  Henry 

Dineart,  who  was  committed  on  a  charge  of  pocket-picking  at  the 
late  fire  in  Philadelphia,  huDg  himself  in  the  Moyamensing  prison. 
Tho  large  amount  of  funds  found  upon  his  person  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  he  possessed  ample  means,  and  that  the  charge  was 

evidently  a  mistake. The  Empress   Eugenie  is  entertained 

every  day  in  her  chamber  by  a  concert  of  the  choicest  descrip- 
tion.   Captain  Whipple,  a  submarine  operator,  has  removed 

from  Pensacola  harbor  a  sunk  caisson,  which  was  constructed 
thirty  years  ago  for  a  permanent  wharf,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Two  tons  of  gunpowder  were  burnt 
in  the  destruction  of  this  submarine  structure,  and  the  harbor  is 

now  entirely  free  from  every  obstruction. The  total  number 

of  land  warrants  issued  under  the  law  of  March,  1855,  is  227,000, 
requiring  upwards  of  15,000,000  acres.  The  number  of  claims 
received  is  245,700.     Upwards  of  14,000  warrants,  covering  one 

million  seven  hundred  thousand  acres,  were  issued  in  April. A 

curious  rencontre  happened  to  Douglas  Jerrold  on  the  first  night 
of  "  The  Rent  Day."  When  he  was  a  midshipman  on  board  a 
man  of  war,  he  mot  in  tho  same  capacity,  a  lad  name  1  Clarkson 
Stanfield.  Sixteen  years  afterwards,  these  two  sailor  boys  met  on 
the  boards  of  a  London  theatre  ;  one  the  great  scene-painter,  and 
the  other  a  successful  dramatist. The  Dental  News  Letter  re- 
ports a  case  of  St.  Vitus's  dance  cured  by  the  extraction  of  eight 

stumps  of  decayed  teeth. Erasistratus,  having  cured  the  son 

of  the  King  of  Syria,  of  a  dangerous  complaint,  received  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  as  a  gift.  He  is  the  same,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  he  dissected  criminals  alive  in  his  inhuman  zeal  for  anatomi- 
cal research. They  are  suggesting,  in  Paris,  the  project  of  a 

railroad  from  that  city  to  Constantinople,  passing  through  Swit- 
zerland, Illyria,  and  Herzegowina.     It  would  connect  with  the 

French  roads  at  Troyes. A  little  boy  died  in  Bangor,  lately, 

from  the  effects  of  using  an  old  tobacco  pipe  to  blow  soap  bubbles 
with.  His  little  sister,  who  used  it  with  him,  was  also  taken  dan- 
gerously ill.     It  is  supposed  they  were  poisoned  with  the  essential 

oil  of  tobacco,  imbibed  from  the  pipe  they  were  using. The 

City  Council  of  Philadelphia  have  prohibited  the  erection  of  wooden 

awning  posts  hereafter. An  old  hunter  residing  on  Broad  Top 

Mountain,  Pa.,  says  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  he  has  killed  200 
deer,  30  wolves,  20  bears,  100  foxes,  and  30  wild  cats.  Among 
other  exploits,  he  killed  six  wild  turkeys  at  three  single  shots,  and 

two  deer  at  one  shot  with  a  bullet. The  iron  mines  in   this 

country  will  furnish  one  hundred  thousand  tons  a  year  for  two  cen- 
turies at  least. A  project  is  on  foot  for  bridging  the  Boule- 
vards of  Paris.  Pedestrians  will  then  be  restricted  to  tho  side- 
walks, and  carriages  alone  will  circulate  in  the  streets.  Tho 
additional  trouble  of  walking  up  one  pair  of  stairs  and  down 
another,  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  increa.ed  security  of 
life  and  limb. 


Affectionate. — When  Dobbs  was  dying,  his  wife,  who  had 
led  him  a  terrible  life,  was  afraid  that  he  would  either  cut  her  off 
with  a  shilling,  or  prevent  her  marrying  again ;  she  was  young 
and  handsome,  if  she  was  a  Tartar.  But  Dobbs  left  her  all  his 
money,  on  condition  of  her  marrying  again,  "for  then,"  said  he, 
"  I  shall  be  certain  that  somebody  else  will  be  as  wretched  as  I've 
been." 

,     mm^    > 

Turkey. — Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Bible  depot  in  Constan- 
tinople was  a  single  small  room  in  an  obscure  warehouse,  without 
a  sign,  and  opened  only  once  a  week.  Now  it  occupies  three 
rooms  in  the  busiest  street,  and  a  sign  in  six  languages  announces 
to  the  passers-by  the  nature  of  its  divine  treasures. 


-♦  ^ .—  »- 
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Noisy  Carrier's  Book  and  Stationary  Co.,  No.  77  T.ono  Wharf,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — Incorporated  according  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  California, 
January  1,  1856.  Charles  P.  Kimball,  President. — Trustees— Charles  P. 
Kimball,  Thomas  N.  Uibben,  O.  B.  llaywood. — Charles  Galacar,  Agent, 
New  York.  3— 8m 


Fourth  of  July  Orator. — We  learn  that  Edward  G.  Par- 
ker, Esq.,  has  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  the 
usual  oration  before  our  city  authorities  on  the  coming  4th  of  July. 


-«   -•••— ^- 


Hiawatha. — Some  people  say  Hiawatha  is  a  "Finnish"  pro- 
duction.    Don't  they  mean  "  finished  V 


The  Free  Masons  of  New  York  are  about  to  erect,  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000,  a  magnificent  marble  temple. 

The  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  has  been  exhumed  from  tho  bed  of 
a  marsh  in  Christ  Church  Parish,  S.  C,  by  Dr.  Klipstcin. 

'J  ho  Military  College  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  has  elected  John  G. 
Saxe,  Esq.,  as  poet  for  the  commencement  in  August  next. 

It  is  proposed  by  a  party  to  supply  Brooklyn  with  water  for 
$3,500,000,  and  to  deliver  20,000,000  gallons  per  day.  To  be 
completed  in  two  years. 

The  limb  of  a  peach  tree  which  had  been  buried  all  wintor  in 
snow,  in  Northampton,  was  found  full  of  fruit  buds,  while  the  rest 
of  the  tree,  having  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  has  none. 

Oregon  is  taking  measures  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  ;  the 
population  amounts  to  fifty  thousand,  and  with  more  wealth  than 
any  other  community  of  fifty  thousand  people  on  the  globe. 

The  steamboat  men  on  the  Mississippi  show  much  animosity  to 
the  new  railroad  bridge  at  Rock  Island,  and  represent  that  it  occa- 
sions frequent  detentions  to  their  boats. 

Capt.   Nathaniel   Smith,  of  Newburyport,  has   donated  to  the 

Association  for  the  .Relief  of  Aged  and  Indigent  Females,  the  sum 

of  $1000  in  trust,  the  income  annually  to  go  into  the  treasury  of 

that  association. 

i 

A  silver  medal  has  been  received  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
Palace  of  Industry  at  Paris,  as  an  award  to  General  Stuart,  late 
engincer-in-chicf  of  U.  S.  navy,  for  his  contribution  of  a  model  of 
the  dry  dock  at  New  York. 

Notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  and  the 
ample  stocks  of  breadstuff's,  it  is  said  that  a  heavy  combination 
has  been  formed  at  the  West  to  sustain  the  present  prices  of  bread- 
stuffs.     This  is  outrageous. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  for  the 
financial  year  ending  April  1st,  were  $193,548  37 — exceeding  the 
receipts  of  the  previous  year  by  $13,411  68.  The  receipts  of  this 
society  have  been  more  than  doubled  since  1842. 

Alexander  Vattemare,  of  Paris,  has  forwarded  for  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Museum,  600  bags  of  grain  and  seeds,  procured 
from  the  contributions  of  the  European  nations,  represented  at  the 
World's  Fair,  1855. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  to  build  the  bridge  over  the 
Hudson  at  Albany  is  half  a  million ;  it  is  to  be  20  feet  high,  and  is 
to  have  a  draw  200  feet  high,  which  is  to  open  constantly,  save 
when  cars  are  crossing. 

Egan  Toothy  was  taken  prisoner  at  Santa  Rosa  by  the  Costa 
Ricans,  and  condemned  at  the  same  time,  but  his  punishment  was 
changed  to  imprisonment  because  he  was  the  correspondent  of  the 
New  Orleans  Crescent. 

The  new  suspension  bridge  over  the  Falls  of  Montmorency  gave 
way,  lately,  and  the  whole  structure,  with  a  man,  woman,  horse 
and  cart,  was  carried  over  the  Falls.  The  bodies  of  the  man  and 
woman  have  not  yet  been  found. 

The  state  of  Italy  is  more  and  more  attracting  attention,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  complicated.  It  is  stated  that  the  Aus- 
trians  are  about  to  take  military  possession  of  the  frontier  of  Par- 
ma, on  the  side  of  Piedmont. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Brussels  paper  L' Emancipation 
states  that  a  despatch  had  been  received  which  announced  that  the 
Danish  government  had  consented  to  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  offered  by  foreign  governments  for  tho  regulation  of  tho 
Sound  Dues. 

Nathan  Chandler,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Boston, 
has  been  admitted  a  partner  in  tho  well-known  and  highly  respect- 
able banking  house  of  John  Munroe  &  Co.,  at  Paris,  and  will  bo 
the  resident  and  managing  partner  of  the  branch  house  in  New 
York. 

During  the  month  of  April,  there  occurred  thirty-two  fires  in 
the  United  States  where  the  loss  exceeded  $10,000  in  each  instance, 
and  the  aggregate  loss  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,847,000. 
Galena,  111.,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  were  the  principal  sufferers. 

Itjippcars  that  Zuazua,  the  Mexican  commander  who  surprised 
and  wok  1 50  Lipan  Indians,  had  to  shoot  them  all  before  he  got 
to  Monterey — the  squaws  killing  their  children  every  chance  they 
could  get,  and  the  men,  whose  limbs  were  bound,  trying  to  escape. 
Thus  the  whole  Lipan  tribo  is  nearly  exterminated. 

One  hundred  Polish  families,  mostly  farmers,  have  settled  in 
Karnes  County,  Texas,  near  the  San  Antonio  river.  The  Texan 
says : — "  They  are  quiet  but  energetic  people ;  they  are  acquiring 
our  langu-ige  fast,  and  have  already  built  up  quite  a  city,  includ- 
ing a  large  and  beautiful  church  that  is  now  finished." 

An  institution  called  "  The  Fuel  Savings  Society "  has  been 
started  in  Baltimore.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  reccivo 
deposits  in  limited  sums  during  the  summer,  to  be  returned  during 
tho  winter  in  coal  or  oak  wood,  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which  these 
articles  can  be  procured  at  wholesale  during  the  warm  season.  It 
is  under  the  control  of  well-known  benevolent  gentlemen. 

Paris  employs  annually  for  tho  manufacture  of  perfumery  80,000 
pounds  of  orange  flowers,  60,000  pounds  of  cassia  flowers,  54,000 
pounds  of  rose  leaves,  32,000  pounds  of  jasmine  flowers,  32,000 
pounds  of  violets,  20,000  pounds  of  tubereuse,  18,000  pounds  of 
lilac,  besides  rosemary,  mint,  lemon,  citron,  thy  mo,  and  other 
odorous  plants  in  larger  proportion. 

A  coal  bank  a  short  distance  from  Zanesville,  Ohio,  caved  in, 
lately,  and  shut  in  four  men.  An  immense  number  of  people  at 
last  accounts  were  engaged,  amid  much  excitement,  in  trying  to 
dig  them  out.  The  prisoners  had  a  basket  of  provisions,  and  it 
was  supposed  would  hold  out  until  rescued,  although  they  were 
nearly  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

Alpheus  J.  Lyman,  a  school  teacher  in  Hartford,  was  lately 
fined  $20  and  costs  in  the  police  court  for  whipping  a  boy  who 
trespassed  on  the  school  grounds  and  grossly  insulted  the  girls  of 
the  school ;  but  he  has  been  thoroughly  sustained  by  the  people  of 
the  district,  who  endorse  his  conduct  and  pay  all  the  bills  incurred 
by  the  prosecution. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Not  quite  pleasant,"  a  London  paper  ob- 
serves : — "  Our  brother  Jonathan  continues  to  show  his  teeth.  An 
American  squadron  cruising  off  Gibraltar,  and  showing  us  how 
they  can  close  the  nine-mile  channel  from  the  Atlantic  to  tho 
Mediterranean  between  Spain  and  Africa,  is  an  agreeable  incident 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  with  Russia.  Yet  such  is  the  fact, 
nevertheless." 

The  London  Times  lately  addressed  itself  to  the  French  minis- 
try of  war,  to  obtain  the  biographies  of  somo  of  tho  principal 
French  generals,  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  some  of  the 
African  regiments,  and  some  general  information  about  the  prin- 
cipal military  institutions  in  France,  with  a  view  to  a  reform  of 
the  military  system  of  Great  Britain.  This  application  was,  it  is 
said,  supported  by  the  English  cabinet. 


•forctgu   items. 

The  British  government  is  employing  a  large  force  of  laborers 
to  repair  and  strengthen  the  fortification  of  the  heights  and  castle 
of  Dover. 

The  journals  of  Warsaw  announce  tho  death  of  a  celebrated 
Polish  poet,  Cajetan  Kozmain,  who  died  at  the  ago  of  seventy- 
three  years,  on  the  1 5th  of  March. 

Among  the  new  companies  announced  in  London  are  a  Milk 
and  Butter  Company,  a  Photographic  Association,  and  an  Un- 
adulterated Bread  League. 

The  railway  from  Sydney  to  Paramatta  has  succeeded  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  it  has  been  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  line  on  to  Liverpool  without  delay. 

The  Louvre  Museum  has  just  purchased,  for  35,000  francs,  a 
folio  volume  filled  with  sketches  and  drawings  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci. 

Count  de  Sartiges,  late  Minister  of  France  at  Washington,  is 
said  to  be  named  French  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Turin  ; 
Viscount  Serrurier  will  soon  be  sent  to  Washington  in  his  place. 

M.  Carrel,  the  father  of  the  well-known  Armand  Carrel,  the 
chief  editor  of  tho  National  during  tho  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  recently  died  at  Rouen,  at  the  age  of  85. 

The  famous  Russian  helmets  are  to  make  way  for  the  French 
kepi ;  the  long  gray  coat  will  be  retained,  but  the  ordinary  coat 
will  be  "  a  sort  of  frock  imitated  from  the  French." 

The  Berlin  papers  begin  to  talk  openly  of  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Frederick  William  with  the  Princess  Royal  of  England.  The 
prince  will  visit  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  spring  reviews, 
and  it  is  expected  that  ho  will  return  an  accepted  suitor. 


Semite  of  (E>oUl 


The  worst  men  often  give  the  best  advice. — Bailey. 

Truth  is  violated  by  falsehood,  and  it  may  be  equally  out- 
raged by  silence. — Ammian. 

....  A  forced  match  between  a  man  and  his  religion  sours  his 
temper  and  leaves  a  barren  bed. — Landor. 

. .  What  you  keep  by  you  may  change  and  mend,  but  words 
once  spoken,  you  can  never  recall. — Roscommon. 

....  The  most  lovable  heart  is  that  which  loves  the  most  readi- 
ly ;  but  that  which  easily  loves  also  easily  forgets. —  Goethe. 

....  Life  runs  not  smoothly  at  all  seasons,  even  with  tho  hap- 
piest ;  but  after  a  long  course,  the  rocks  subside,  the  views  widen, 
and  it  flows  on  more  equably  at  the  end. — Landor. 

....  As  frost  to  tho  bud  and  blight  to  the  blossom,  even  such  is 
self-interest  to  friendship ;  for  confidence  cannot  dwell  where  self- 
ishness is  porter  at  the  gate. — Tupper. 

....  He  that  falls  into  sin  is  a  man,  that  grieves  at  it  is  a  saint 
that  boasteth  of  it  is  a  devil ;  yet  some  glory  in  that  shame,  count- 
ing the  stains  of  sin  the  best  complexion  of  their  souls. — Thomas 
Fuller. 

....  Men  often  escape  lightly  from  the  first  imprudence,  and 
suffer  terribly  from  its  repetition  ;  for  folly  repeated  becomes  sin, 
and  sin  is  always  punished.  There  is  no  variableness  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  God. —  Wigglesworth. 

....  If  any  man  think  it  a  small  matter,  or  of  mean  concern 
ment,  to  bridle  his  tongue,  he  is  much  mistaken  ;  for  it  is  a  point 
to  be  silent,  when  occasion  requires ;  and  better  than  to  speak, 
though  never  so  well. — Plutarch. 


<  ..—  » 


lokcr'0  Bnbgct. 

The  boy  who  was  kicked  by  a  Shanghai  rooster  is  recovering. 
Tho  fracture  is  not  so  great  as  would  justify  amputation. 

A  censorious  critic  says  that  when  an  editor's  scissors  become 
dull,  his  journal  may  be  expected  to  partake  of  the  same  quality. 

If  you  wish  to  cure  a  scolding  wife,  never  fail  to  laugh  at  her 
with  all  your  might  until  she  ceases — then  kiss  her.  Sure  cure, 
and  no  quack  medicine  ! 

"  Where  there  is  enough  for  six,  there's  enough  for  eight,"  said 
a  gentleman.  "  Yes,"  replied  Alexander  Dumas,  "  if  you  are 
speaking  of  candles." 

The  man  who  first  introduced  the  fanning-mill  into  Scotland 
was  denounced  as  an  atheist ;  he  was  getting  up  gales  of  wind 
when  Providence  willed  a  calm ! 

The"ophile  Gautier  predicts  the  time  when  the  forces  of  the  soul 
shall  be  reduced  to  chemical  formulas,  and  apoth«caries  will  sell 
wit  in  bottles,  generosity  in  pills,  and  poetic  genius  in  powders. 

A  newspaper  article  recently  informed  the  public  that  the  hands 
at  Mr.  Jones's  machine  shop  had  struck.  Mr.  Jones  came  out  tho 
next  day  denying  it,  as  they  had  not  struck  a  stroke  for  a  week. 

It  has  at  length  been  discovered  that  the  long-talked-of  indivi- 
dual in  the  "brass  coat  and  blue  buttons"  is  brother  to  the  man 
who  wears  a  weed  with  a  white  hat  round  it. 

A  would-be  gentleman,  the  other  day,  called  at  the  post-office, 
Louchborough,  and  displayed  his  ignorance  of  natural  history  or 
the  French  language,  or  both,  by  requesting  to  bo  supplied  with  a 
stamped  anttlopel 
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WARWICK  CASTLE  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  large  and  spirited  representation  of 
Warwick  Castle,  England,  now  the  residence  of  the  Grevilles,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  feudal  times.  The  huge  many-sided  towers  that 
flank  the  gateway,  the  heavy  walls  and  battlements,  the  massive 


WARWICK   CASTLE,   ENGLAND,   IN   THE   OLDEN   TIME. 

pile  that  rises  from  the  inner  court,  all  convey  an  idea  of  impreg- 
nable strength.  A  train  of  vassals  and  men-at-arms  are  filing 
through  the  archway.  Behind  the  mounted  knight,  who  heads  his 
steel-clad  cavaliers,  a  prisoner,  with  his  arms  bound  behind  him, 
appears  mounted  on  a  white  horse.     To  tho  left,  a  band  of  cava- 


liers are  watching  in  the  procession,  while  in  the  foreground  a 
group  of  serfs  gaze  in  the  same  direction.  The  present  approach 
to  the  castle  is  through  an  embattled  gateway,  called  the  Porter's 
Lodge,  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho  town  of  Warwick,  and  fronting 
the  road  leading  to  Leamington. 
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VI KW  Or  CHEL8KA  FROM  EAST  BOSTON. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  pleasant  town  of  Chelsea,  as 
seen  from  East  Boston,  was  drawn  for  at  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  the 
different  localities,  the  churches  and  public  buildings,  will  be  read- 
ily recognized  by  those  familiar  with  them.  On  the  left  is  seen  a 
portion  of  the  bridge  to  Charlestown,  near  which  are  the  United 
States  Hospital  and  grounds  ;  along  the  water's  edge  to  the  right 
•re  the  ship  yards,  the  ferry  ways,  etc.  On  the  right  is  the  most 
densely  populated  part  of  the  town,  with  its  different  churches, 
and  the  buildings  of  the  Marine  Hospital.  The  groups  of  houses 
and  trees  are  correctly  delineated.  A  steam  ferry  boat  is  seen 
crossing  the  water.  The  figures  in  the  foreground  are  drawn  and 
grouped  with  great  spirit  and  effect.  This  pretty  town  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  Boston,  and  the  subject  of  re-annexation  has  re- 
cently been  brought  up  before  the  people  of  Chelsea  and  Boston. 
Formerly,  and  for  more  than  a  century,  the  communication  with 
the  city  was  tedious  and  difficult.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
our  suburban  towns,  the  streets  being  broad  and  bordered  with 
shade  trees,  well  lighted  by  gas  and  lined  with  tasteful  residences. 
Among  the  public  bnildings  in  the  town  are  the  Naval  Hospital  and 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital ;  the  latter,  now  in  the  course 
of  construction,  will  be  a  noble  and  substantial  building,  afford- 
ing that  accommodation  to  patients  which  the  present  hospital 
establishment  is  inadequate  to  supply.     The  town  house  is  a  fine 


large  building  of  brick.  The  surface  of  Chelsea  is  quite  undu- 
lating, rising  in  parts  to  a  considerable  elevation.  The  most  con- 
siderable of  these  eminences  is  Powder  Horn  Hill,  about  two 
miles  from  the  ferry,  from  the  summit  of  which  magnificent  views 
may  be  obtained  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Bunker  Hill,  Medford, 
Lynn,  Nahant  and  Boston  Harbor.  Mt.  Bellingham  is  a  lofty 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect,  and  is  already  nearly 
covered  with  elegant  private  residences.  The  attractions  of  the 
place  are  so  great  that  numbers  of  gentlemen  doing  business  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere  make  their  homes  in  Chelsea.  But  though 
quiet,  yet  "  dead  as  Chelsea  "  has  come  to  be  an  unmeaning  pro- 
verbial expression,  for  it  is  brisk  and  active  in  business,  in  pol- 
itics, in  religion,  and  in  all  the  movements  of  the  day.  There  is 
more  individuality  among  the  people  here  than  in  any  other  town 
in  the  State.  A  town  meeting  in  Chelsea  is  quite  a  lively  affair, 
for  it  is  always  attended  by  spicy  and  eloquent  speakers,  repre- 
senting various  shades  of  opinion  and  not  afraid  to  express  and 
to  defend  them.  The  fire  department  is  effective,  wide  awake  and 
always  on  hand.  The  military  spirit  is  well  represented  by  the 
Chelsea  Light  Infantry,  a  well  drilled  corps,  ably  commanded  by 
Capt.  J.  F.  Fellows.  The  Chelsea  Library  Association  is  a  well 
organized  body,  and  their  lectures  and  debates  are  well  attended 
and  well  conducted.  Among  the  notabilities  of  the  town  we  may 
mention  that  venerable  old  lady,  Mrs.  Ruth  Partington,  who  has 


here  pitched  her  tent.  Nor  is  our  friend  the  "Antiquarian," 
one  of  the  least  worthy  citizens  of  the  place.  Perhaps  we  should 
not  omit  to  state,  among  the  important  statistics  of  Chelsea,  that 
it  is  the  birthplace  of  Daniel  Pratt,  Jr.,  the  "  great  American 
Traveller,"  and  nobody  in  particular's  candidate  for  the  presiden- 
cy of  these  United  States.  Ship-building  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  business  of  this  town,  and  since  1850,  has  become  one  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  people.  Many  of  our  finest  clip- 
per ships  were  built  here.  John  Taylor  has  launched  17  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  17,030  tons,  and  Jotham  Stetson  6  vessels, 
measuring  6752  tons.  Messrs.  Winde  &  Clinkard  have  built 
some  of  our  fleetest  yachts  and  pilot  boats.  More  than  100  new 
buildings  are  going  up  the  present  season.  The  Cary  Improve- 
ment Company  have  extensive  lands,  on  which  many  fine  houses 
have  been  already  erected.  Ten  acres  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
now  occupied  by  the  present  Marine  Hospital,  will  soon  come  into 
the  market.  For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  are  fond  of 
riding  and  driving,  there  is  a  fine  livery  stable  kept  by  Mr.  S. 
Green.  The  population  of  Chelsea  has  doubled  within  six  years, 
and  is  now  about  1 1 ,000.  Access  to  Boston  is  now  had  by  means 
of  a  fine  steam  ferry  running  three  first  class  boats  every  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  5000  passengers  and  500  vehicles  are  conveyed  daily.  Be- 
sides the  bridge  to  Charlestown  and  one  to  East  Boston,  a  new 
free  bridge  is  building  to  connect  with  East  Boston  near  the  ferry. 


VIEW    OF    CHELSEA,    MASS,   FROM   EAST   BOSTON. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


IM  TEZU  cioissi: 


-OR, 


CALYPSO,    THE    WANDERER. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  LAST  WAR, 


bt  t.  uuhlinqame  boss. 

[concluded.) 
CHAPTER    XXI. 

AT  THE  ALTAB. 

A  dreary,  sleepless  night  was  passed,  and  when  the  morning 
broke  Irene  aroso  pale  and  weak.  She  performed  her  usual  ablu- 
tions, but  the  water  could  not  cool  the  fever  of  her  heated  brow. 
At  an  early  hour  a  black  woman  brought  up  some  breakfast. 
Irene  drank  a  little  coffee,  but  she  could  eat  nothing.  At  about 
ten  o'clock  Antonio  St.  Marc  made  his  appearance.  The  stain 
was  all  washed  from  his  face,  and  his  garb  was  rich  and  showy. 
He  approached  Irene  and  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  He  did 
not  look  cross  nor  ugly,  but  kind  he  could  not  look  to  her. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  how  do  yon  find  yourself  this 
morning  f" 

Irene  looked  np,  but  she  could  not  speak. 
"  Will  you  not  answer  %"  he  added,  after  waiting  awhile. 
"  0,  what  can  I  answer  1"  sho  gasped,  clasping  her  hands  upon 
her  bosom. 

"  Why — you  can  tell  mo  how  you  feel." 
"Alas,  you  should  know  that  already." 

"  And  so  I  do,"  ho  returned  with  a  sudden  energy.  "  You  have 
for  the  past  year  been  feeding  yourself  with  strange  hopes  and 
fancies,  and  now  that  you  are  brought  back  to  filial  duty  you  feel 
disappointed.  Now  let  me  assure  you  that  you  can  overcome  this 
as  soon  as  you  have  a  mind  to.  Let  your  mind  be  settled  upon 
the  performance  of  the  duty  which  every  child  owes  to  its  parent, 
and  you  will  lxs  well  enough." 

"  0,  you  know  not  the  heart  that  boats  with  my  life,"  uttered 
the  fair  girl,  painfully. 

"  Nor  should  I  wish  to,  if  it  can  take  the  fated  issues  of  life  no 
better  than  it  appears  to,"  was  St.  Marc's  unfeeling  response. 
"But  we  will  let  that  part  of  the  subject  drop.  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  now  that  San  Benito  waits  for  you.  We  have  mado  all 
necessary  arrangements,  and  the  marriage  will  come  off  at  noon, 
In  the  church  close  by  here.  The  warden  has  promised  to  have  it 
clear  of  all  interlopers  at  that  hour." 
"  So  soon  I"  groaned  Irene. 

"  Ay — so  soon.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  what  would  you  have  ? 
here  is  a  fact  fixed  upon — as  firmly  fixed  as  the  mountains — and 
we  are  anxious  to  return  to  Vera  Cruz.  Now  what  would  you 
have  ?  Would  you  procrastinate  for  the  mere  sake  of  procrasti- 
nation * — or  would  you  only  gain  time  for  another  escape  V 
This  was  spoken  tauntingly,  and  the  maiden  made  no  reply. 
"  I  shall  send  our  friend  up,"  said  St.  Marc,  as  he  now  turned 
towards  the  door,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  receive  him  kindly— or 
courteously,  at  least." 

Irene  now  bowed  her  head  and  wept.  But  the  tears  were  few. 
The  fount  was  hot  and  parched,  and  the  flood  was  soon  spent, 
and  an  aching  sensation  followed.  She  heard  the  door  opened 
again,  and  on  looking  up  she  saw  Martin  San  Benito.  The  last 
ray  of  hope  rested  upon  her  soul  now.  A  moment  she  gazed  into 
his  face — it  was  by  no  means  an  ill-looking  one — and  then  sho 
Bunk  upon  her  knees. 

"Martin  San  Benito,"  she  uttered,  with  her  clasped  hands 
raised  towards  him,  "  by  all  the  hopes  we  hold  of  joy — by  all  the 
faith  we  hold  of  God — by  all  the  sacred  memories  of  your  youth 
and  by  all  your  longings  for  salvation  hereafter,  I  pray  you  release 
me  from  this  fatal  contract  I  O,  do  it,  and  God  and  all  good  an- 
gels shall  bless  you.  I  will  pray  for  you,  and  I'll  speak  your 
name  to  God  with  my  prayer.  0,  say  you  will  spare  me  !  You 
will — you  will !" 

"  Upon  my  soul,  my  sweet  lady,  yon  move  me  almost  too 
much,"  San  Benito  returned,  with  a  comical  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, for  he  was  trying  to  appear  deeply  touched,  whereas  he 
was  only  perplexed.  "But  yet  that  vory  emotion  should  assure 
you  that  I  can  be  kind  ;  and  so  kind  do  I  mean  to  be  that  I'll 
waste  none  of  it  now,  but  keep  it  until  after  we  are  married. 
Bah — don't  speak  so  any  more.  Here — let  me  help  you  up. 
There,  now  be  reasonable.  Why,  our  marriage  is  all  arranged, 
and  it  would  be  too  bad  to  put  it  off  now.  No— we'll  be  married 
first,  my  love,  and  then  you  may  tax  my  kindness  as  much  as  you 
please;  but  not  now — not  now." 

"  Then  you  ask  not  for  the  love  of  yonr  wife  V 
"  Ah,  my  sweet  one,  I'll  make  you  love  me.     You  can't  dream 
of  the  great  things  I'll  do  for  you.     Why,  I  mean  to  make  you 

the  happiest  little  wife  in  Mexico.      So  don't  say  another  word 

only  give  me  one  kiss  as  a  pledge  of  our  future  felicity." 

"  Back  senor  I"  uttered  the  maiden,  rising  proudly  to  her  feet. 
"  Touch  me  not  now.  I  might  have  held  some  slight  respect  for 
you,  but  you  have  swept — " 

What  more  Irene  would  have  said  we  cannot  tell,  but  sho  was 
stopped  by  Cassandra,  who  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  whispered 
into  her  ear : 

"  Make  him  not  angry.     O,  for  your  own  sako,  do  it  not." 
Irene  stopped,  and  having  gazed  a  moment  into  the  face  of  her 
attendant,  she  sunk  back  upon  her  chair,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 


"  There,"  said  San  Benito,  with  a  spice  of  vengeance  in  his 
tone,  "  I  see  you  understand  the  art  of  using  all  the  privileges  of 
your  sex  to  the  discomfort  of  ours.  But  let  me  assure  you  that 
you  will  gain  nothing  by  it.  Though  I  may  promise  you  that  I 
will  overlook  this  if  you  will  behave  better  in  future.  I  had  hoped 
to  find  you  more  cheerful ;  but  never  mind — we  may  make  up 
for  this.  You  will  be  ready  at  noon." 
With  one  last  effort  of  expiring  hope,  Irene  started  to  her  feet. 
"  Spare  me !     0,  spare  !" 

"  Lady,"  the  man  returned,  speaking  quickly  and  sternly, 
"you  do  not  know  me,  nor  my  love,  if  you  think  I  could 
give  you  np  now.  From  the  moment  when  first  I  saw  you  to  the 
present  time  I  have  not  only  loved  yon,  but  have  hoped  that  some 
day  I  might  call  you  mine  for  life.  The  hour  so  long  hoped  for 
has  come,  and  sooner  than  give  up  the  prize  now  I'd  see  the  very 
earth,  witli  all  that  live  and  move  thereon,  swept  at  once  into 
annihilation  1     Now  you  have  my  answer  I" 

Irene  spoke  not.  She  only  sunk  back  once  more  upon  her 
seat,  and  bowed  her  head. 

"You  will  be  ready,"  the  suitor  said ;  and  with  these  words  he 
left  the  apartment. 

"  O,  Clarence !     Clarence  !" 

" — sli!"  whispered  Cassandra,  drawing  her  arm  about  her 
companion's  neck.  "  Let  not  your  soul  faint  yet.  Keep  up  un- 
til the  last  moment.  0,  as  sure  as  God  is,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
this  terrible  blow  may  be  averted." 

"  Alas,  how  V  groaned  the  unhappy  girl,  looking  up  into  her 
attendant's  face.  "  What  is  there  left  now  ?  Suppose  a  thousand 
Clarences  came,  what  could  they  do  against  the  will  of  my 
father  t" 

Cassandra  had  once  before  been  stopped  here,  and  sho  had  no 
more  power  to  overcome  the  difficulty  now. 

The  hours  passed  on,  and  the  clock  ticked — ticked — ticked 
— each  vibration  of  the  pendulum  seeming  a  death-knell  to  the 
sorrow-laden  soul.  Fearfully  Irene  gazed  upon  the  dial,  and  she 
saw  that  only  a  few  minutes  more  must  pass  away  ere  the  fatal 
hour  would  be  at  hand.  The  black  woman  came  up  and  an- 
nounced that  all  was  ready  below,  and  that  the  carriage  was 
coming.  She  had  been  gone  but  a  few  moments  when  the  sound 
of  wheels  came  rumbling  up  from  the  paved  street. 

"  Come,"  said   Cassandra,  "  let  us  be  prepared.      They  will 
soon  be  here  after  us." 
"  I  cannot." 
"  But  yon  must." 

"  No,  no — let  them  come.  0,  they  shall  not  find  me  so  ready 
for  the  sacrifice." 

But  there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  further  remark,  for 
even  as  Irene  spoke,  the  tread  of  feet  was  heard  npon  the  stairs, 
and  in  a  moment  more  St.  Marc  entered  the  apartment. 

"  What  ?"  he  cried.  "  Not  ready  yet  1  This  wont  answer. 
Come — on  with  your  dress.  Hold !  Not  a  word  of  that.  You 
know  what  is  to  bo  done.  Your  fate  is  fixed,  and  as  sure  as  the 
sun  shines  yon  shall  be  San  Benito's  wife  ere  another  hour  has 
passed  1" 

Irene  arose  to  her  feet,  and  clasping  her  hands  she  raised  them 
towards  heaven.  Her  lips  moved,  but  no  audible  sound  came 
forth ;  yet  she  prayed  deeply  and  fervently.  Then  she  went  to 
her  table  and  threw  her  light  mantilla  over  her  head. 
"  Now  I  am  ready  to  obey  you,  senor,"  she  said. 
She  spoke  hoarsely  and  tremulously.  St.  Marc  uttered  not  a 
word ;  but  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  from  the  room,  at 
the  same  time  motioning  for  Cassandra  to  follow.  At  the  street 
door  they  found  a  carriage  in  waiting.  Irene  was  handed  in,  and 
as  soon  as  the  attendant  had  taken  a  seat  by  her  side,  St.  Marc 
followed. 

"  The  groom  has  gone  on  in  advance,"  said  St.  Marc,  as  he 
noticed  that  Irene  was  gazing  eagerly  around. 

Nothing  further  was  said  until  they  reached  the  church.     Here 
the  maiden  was  handed  out,  and  conducted  into  the  sacred  house. 
Martin   San  Benito  stood  by  the  altar,  and  the  priest  was  all 
i  dressed  for  tho  coremony. 

*  *  *  *  *  #  * 

"  0,  great  God  I  I  cannot  I"  gasped  Irene,  as  she  stood  be- 
fore the  altar  and  received  the  usual  question — her  hand  lay  in 
San  Benito's  grasp,  and  it  trembled  fearfully. 

"  Go  on,"  cried  St.  Marc  "  I  can  answer  for  her.  I  have  told 
you  all." 

Tho  priest  moved  forward,  but  ere  he  could  speak  another 
word  tho  great  doors  of  tho  church  were  burst  open,  and  an  armed 
man  rushed  in. 
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"  What  ho,  there !"  cried  the  priest,  as  soon  as  he  could  recov- 
er from  the  first  shock  of  this  unwonted  event. 

"  Stop  this  unholy  marriage  1"  the  intruder  shouted,  moving 
towards  the  altar. 

Irene  heard  that  voice.  She  turned — and  with  one  wild  cry  of 
frantic  hope  she  broke  from  the  man  who  held  her,  and  on  the 
next  moment  she  was  upon  the  new  comer's  bosom. 

"Clarence!  Clarence!"  she  cried,  with  all  the  energy  of  her 
soul.     "  Save  me !  save  me  from  this  fate !" 

"O,  great  God,  I  thank  thee  I"  the  youth  murmured.  "Irene 
—blessed  one — they  have  not  yet  mado  you  a  wife  1" 

"  No  !  no  !  no  I" 

"  Then  thou  art  safe !    Fear  no  more,  for — " 

"  Out !  thou  Yankee  villain  I"  shouted  St.  Marc,  starting  for- 
ward towards  the  spot  where  our  hero  stood. 

"  Back  I"  Clarence  uttered,  first  putting  Irene  behind  him,  and 


then  raising  his  revolving  pistol.  "By  the  heavens  above  me, 
Antonio  St.  Marc,  if  you  lay  a  hand  upon  this  girl,  yonr  life  shall 
be  the  forfeit !" 

"  How  now,  senor  f"  demanded  the  priest,  stepping  down  from 
tho  altar.  "  Art  thou  mad,  that  thou  dost  presume  to  enter  God's 
sacred  house  and  seize  a  child  from  her  very  parent  V 

"  Hold,  most  reverend  senor,"  returned  Clarence — his  face 
deeply  flushed,  and  his  eyes  flashing  fire.  "  I  would  save  your 
church  from  a  foul  blot,  and  yourself  from  a  most  unholy  deed. 
Antonio  St.  Marc  is  no  father  to  this  fair  girl !  She  is  not  his 
child,  nor  is  she  of  his  blood  !  He  is  but  a  miserable  lepero— sho 
is  pure  Castilian,  from  father  and  from  mother  I" 

"  Lying  knave !"  hissed  St.  Marc,  moving  a  step  towards  the 
youth,  "  who  helped  thee  conjure  up  that  monstrous  lie  f" 

"  Here  she  comes,"  Clarence  returned.  "  She  is  not  so  fleet  of 
foot  as  I,  and  hence  comes  late ;  but  she  comes  in  time." 

As  the  youth  thus  spoke,  the  old  woman,  Calypso,  came  mov- 
ing on  towards  the  altar.  Antonio  St.  Marc  turned  as  pale  as 
ashes. 

"  What  does  the  hag  here  1"  he  gasped,  between  his  clenched 
teeth. 

"  Look  ye,  my  children,"  here  spoke  the  priest,  as  he  noticed 
that  the  scene  before  him  promised  to  be  one  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary importance ;  "  I  would  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this. 
I  see,  also,  more  armed  men  at  the  door  of  our  holy  church. 
What  do  they  there  ?" 

At  the  mention  of  more  armed  men,  St.  Marc  seemed  paralys- 
ed.    He  started,  but  spoke  not. 

"  Most  reverend  father,"  spoke  Calypso,  advancing  slowly  to 
the  altar,  "  I  have  como  to  forbid  the  unholy  banns  that  yon,  un- 
knowingly, were  about  to  consummate." 

"  Get  thee  hence,  accursed  hag !"  fiercely  exclaimed  St.  Marc, 
turning  npon  her.  "  Have  yon,  too,  come  with  the  lie  in  yonr 
mouth  V 

"  Senors,"  resumed  Calypso,  tremulously,  "  I  have  coma  to 
stop  a  most  unrighteous  thing.  Holy  father,  you  are  an  old  man, 
and  for  many  years  have  officiated  in  this  very  place.  Do  you 
not  remember  the  wealthy  hacitndado  of  Valladolid,  Ferdinand 
San  Gaspar  ?" 

"  Ferdinand  San  Gaspar  t"  repeated  the  priest,  while  St.  Marc 
started  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had  burst  at  his  feet.  "  To  bo 
sure  I  remember  him.  San  Gaspar  1 — why,  he  was  one  of  our 
most  noble  sons." 

"  And  do  you  remember  the  Donna  Isabella  V 
"  His  wife  ?     Ay,  most  excellently  well  do  I  remember  her." 
"  And  do  you  remember  what  became  of  them  1" 
"  Ay,"  returned  the  priest,  with  a  shudder.     "  They  were  mur- 
dered.    O,  I  remember  it  too  well  I" 
"  Were  they  ?"  whispered  St.  Marc,  trembling  while  he  spoke. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  tho  priest. 
"  Did  they  belong  about  here  1"  added  St.  Marc. 
"  They  owned  the  most  sumptuous  and  valuable  hacienda  in 
Valladolid." 

"  How  long  since  the  dreadful  deed  was  done  ?"  St.  Marc  pur- 
sued, striving  with  all  his  might  to  appear  calm. 

"Hold!"  cried   Calypso,  ere  the  priest  could  answer.      "Lot 
the  black  villain  ask  no  more.     Look,  holy  father  I      Do  you 
not  remember  'twas  said  the  Lady  Isabella  was  killed  with  her 
husband  1" 
"  Ay." 

"  Then  know  'twos  false.  The  lady  lived.  On  that  fatal  night 
the  Lady  Idora  San  Gaspar  was  at  the  hacienda.  She  was  Fer- 
dinand's sister,  and  had  only  come  there  the  day  before.  The 
murderers  asked  her  if  she  was  the  Lady  San  Gaspar,  and  she 
answered  them  yes.  So  they  killed  her,  whilo  Isabella  escaped. 
The  murderers  not  only  robbed  the  house,  carrying  off  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  diamonds,  but  they  took 
away  the  infant  daughter  of  the  house." 
"  Accursed  liar  !"  hissed  St.  Marc. 

"  Hold,  senor,"  said  Calypso,  fixing  her  large,  dark  eyes  full 
upon  him.     "  Who  has  charged  you  t" 

"  But  speak  on,"  urged  tho  priest,  who  was  now  all  excitement. 
"  What  of  the  Lady  Isabella?" 

Calypso  made  a  slight  movement  upon  one  side.  Then  sho 
threw  off  the  long,  coarse  robe  that  had  enveloped  her  person 
— tore  away  tho  matted  hair  that  had  hidden  her  open  brow,  and 
then  stood  erect,  while  her  flashing  eyes  swept  proudly  about  up- 
on the  company  present.  Sho  stood  now,  a  noble  looking  wo- 
man, not  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  dressed  in  a  rich  and  hand- 
some garb. 

"  By  the  saints  1"  cried  the  old  priest,  starting  forward  and 
extending  his  hands,  "  I  know  you  now.  You  are  tho  Lady  Isa- 
bella herself!  You  are — you  are!  Ay — every  feature  is  the 
same.  It  is — before  God  and  man  I'd  take  my  solemn  oath  of  it, 
even  though  you  swore  to  the  contrary !" 

Antonio  St.  Marc  cost  his  eyes  towards  the  door,  and  he  saw 
that  the  vestibule  was  occupied  by  armed  officers  of  the  city.  He 
turned  to  San  Benito  and  whispered  ;  and  in  a  moment  more  he 
started  to  move  towards  the  small  door  that  opened  into  the  court 
back  of  the  church.  At  a  motion  from  Clarence  tho  boy  Peter 
leaped  to  the  door  and  presented  a  pistol. 

"  You  pass  not  here !"  ho  uttered. 

On  the  next  moment  the  officers  rushed  in,  and  ere  many  min- 
utes Antonio  St.  Marc  and  Martin  San  Benito  were  prisoners. 

"  Have  yon  further  use  for  them  here  V  asked  the  chief  of  the 
guard. 

The  woman,  whom  we  must  now  know  as  Isabella  San  Gaspar, 
shook  her  head,  and  the  priest  replied  that  they  might  be  taken 
away  at  once.  When  the  dark  men  were  gone,  Irene  turned  to 
her  mother  and  sunk  upon  her  bosom. 
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"  O,"  she  uttered,  as  sho  clung  fondly  to  the  nolile  woman, 
"  did  not  nature  tell  me  that  you  were  something  to  me'  (), 
when  you  even  repulsed  me  I  loved  you  more  fondly  than  I  dared 
to  own." 

"And  how  could  I  help  repulsing  you  V  the  happy  mother  re- 
turned. "  O,  my  heart  was  breaking  then  with  its  load  of  love, 
and  I  knew  if  I  allowed  one  caress  I  should  fail — I  could  have 
held  out  no  longer." 

"  But  why  should  you  hold  out  ?"  asked  Irene. 
"Because  I  iiad  taken  a  most  solemn  oath,  and  sealed  it  upon 
the  lips  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  that  while  Antonio 
St.  Marc  lived  he  should  be  the  first  to  know  me  ;  or,  at  least,  that 
I  would  not  claim  you  until  I  had  confronted  him.  But  when  I 
made  that  vow  I  supposed  he  would  come  here  sooner.  I  bolievcd 
ho  would  como  here  as  soon  as  ho  thought  the  excitement  conse- 
quent upon  tho  murdor  had  passed  off.  But  he  did  not  como. 
He  settled  down  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  there  ho  remained.  O,  how 
my  heart  yearned  towards  you — and  how  I  longed  to  bring  tho 
villain  to  justice.  But  what  could  I  do  1  In  Vera  Cruz  he  could 
do  as  ho  pleased.  His  money  was  potent.  To  have  revealed  my- 
self there  would  only  have  been  to  seal  my  own  doom,  for  ho 
could  have  crushed  me  in  a  moment.  But  the  time  came  at 
length.  When  I  went  to  the  capital  a  week  ago,  I  saw  Antonio 
St.  Mare.  I  knew  him  in  a  moment.  I  returned  here  and  told 
to  tho  captain  of  our  city  guard  my  wholo  story.  I  assured  him 
that  the  murderer  would  be  here,  and  he  promised  to  be  ready  at 
a  moment's  warning.  Again  I  started  for  the  capital,  and  early 
this  morning  I  mot  Captain  Howard.  I  took  a  horse  and  returned 
h  him.  We  went  first  to  Mendrid's  house.  There  we  learned 
what  had  transpired,  and  while  1  went  to  the  guard-house,  Clar- 
ence sought  for  my  child.    We  met  here — 0,  what  a  meeting  I" 

"  But,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  priest,  after  some  time  had  been 
spent  in  the  interchange  of  those  marks  of  affection  which  could 
not  be  restrained,  "  will  you  not  explain  to  me  more  of  tho  cir- 
cumstances of  the  murder  and  robbery  ?  You  know  that  was 
nover  fully  understood  hero  V 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Isabella  San  Gaspar.  "  Antonio  St. 
Marc,  whose  real  name  I  do  not  know,  and  Jilok  Tudol,  then  two 
young  men,  who  were  lepcros  of  the  capital,  came  out  here  to 
Valladolid  and  offered  to  work  for  my  husband  at  putting  up 
some  new  buildings  which  he  contemplated.  They  professed  to 
be  architects,  and  as  they  offered  thenisclvos  so  cheap,  he  engaged 
them.  And  on  tho  very  night  after  tho  engagement  had  been  en- 
tered into,  they  did  the  fatal  work.  They  had  found  out  where 
tho  money  vault  was,  and  they  meant  to  possess  themselves  of 
it.  They  murdered  my  husband  first — then  my  husband's  sister 
— then  the  domestics  who  slept  in  the  main  house — and  then  they 
robbed  the  vault.  All  this  wliilo  I  lay  like  one  dead  in  the  very 
room  where  my  husband  had  been  murdered.  I  heard  them  com- 
ing, and  I  had  tied  to  the  closet.  When  I  saw  the  fatal  blow 
struck,  I  tried  to  cry  out,  but  horror  had  made  me  dumb.  Sense- 
less in  all  but  a  mad,  frantic  consciousness  of  what  was  going  on, 
I  remained  there  and  saw  my  husband  and  his  sister  struck  down. 
I  heard  tho  murderers  leave  the  room,  and  then  my  consciousness 
left  n 

"  When  I  came  to  consciousness  again,  I  found  myself  away  up 
among  the  mountains  north  of  tho  city  of  Mexico,  and  some  In- 
dians had  mo  in  charge.  They  informed  mo  that  they  had  found 
mo  not  far  from  there,  with  my  clothes  torn,  and  my  flesh  all  cut 
and  bruised,  and  that  all  they  could  gain  from  my  speech  was, 
that  some  one  was  trying  to  murder  me.  They  were  very  kind  to 
roe,  and  with  them  1  remained  until  I  was  wholly  recovered,  one 
of  them  having  gone  to  Valladolid  and  found  out  for  me  how 
things  were  there.  When  I  did  go  away,  I  went  in  the  disguise  of 
an  Indian.  1  went  to  my  former  home,  but  I  could  not  stop 
thero.  Not  for  all  tho  wealth  of  all  the  world  would  I  have  spent 
a  night  beneath  that  roof.  I  found  ono  man  in  whom  I  dared  to 
trust.  I  was  but  a  woman,  and  my  nerves  were  so  unstrung  that 
I  feared  if  I  made  myself  known,  I  might  be  hunted  out  and 
killed.  I  found  one  man  to  whom  I  told  all.  He  took  the  prop- 
erty and  kept  it — and  he  holds  it  now. 

"  After  this  I  went  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  there  I  found  the  two 
murderers ;  and — I  found  my  child.  Many  and  many  a  day  I 
watched  to  steal  her  away,  but  I  could  not  do  it.  1  found  that 
St.  Marc  was  a  man  of  influence,  and  that  he  had  bribed  the  au- 
thorities. I  dared  not  show  myself — and  I  wandered  away.  Long 
Buffering  had  made  me  cold  and  cheerless,  and  ere  long  life  was 
nothing  to  me.  Only  the  one  bright-eyed  cherub  at  Vera  Cruz 
tied  me  to  earth.  By-and-by  I  resolved  to  let  St.  Marc  bring  my 
child  up,  but  I  meant  to  overlook  her  as  much  as  possible,  so  as 
to  shield  her  from  harm  if  I  could.  Then  it  was  that  I  swore 
that  I  would  never  reveal  myself,  while  St.  Marc  lived,  save  in 
his  presence.  I  hoped — ay,  I  thought — that  he  would  soon  visit 
Valladolid,  and  I  meant  to  bo  there  and  expose  him.  But  years 
passed  on,  and  ho  went  not.  1  saw  my  child  grow  up  to  a  beau- 
tiful maiden,  and  I  saw  the  young  American  officer  in  her  com- 
pany. 1  knew  he  was  an  honorable  man,  and  I  was  content.  Of 
Old  Castile  myself,  I  had  come  to  distrust  everything  Mexican. 
I  hoped  Irene  would  gain  the  noble  American  for  her  life  com- 
panion.    Now  you  know  all." 

Once  more  Irene  rested  upon  her  mother's  bosom,  and  then  she 
turned  to  her  noble  lover.  Her  lovely  face  was  lighted  up  with 
joyous  smiles,  and  over  all  beamed  a  halo  of  holy  gratitude. 

"  God's  ways  are  wonderful,  and  past  finding  out,"  uttered  tho 
priest.  "  Let  us  not  lose  this  noble  opportunity  to  otter  up  our 
hearts  anow  to  God." 

So  they  all  kneeled  there  around  the  consecrated  altar,  and  in 
fervent  tones  the  holy  man  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  the  One  Living  God.  Then  tho  party  made  their 
way  to  tho  dwelling  of  Carles  Mendrid.     The  old  merchant  was 


overjoyed  to  see  them,  and  tho  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks 
as  he  heard  the  strange  story  which  Isabella  San  Gaspar  had  to 
tell  him. 

O,  it  was  a  glorious  evening!  Tho  old  priest  came,  and  ho 
and  the  Lady  Isabella  talked  of  times  long  agone.  Clareip 
Irene  wctc  almost  too  happy.  They  wept  and  smiled  by  turns, 
and  then  smiled  while  they  wept.  And  away  in  one  corner  sat 
Peter  and  Cassandra.  They  were  together  of  necessity,  and  they 
soon  became  communicative  and  then  happy. 

*  *  *  *  *  #  * 

One  lowery,  dark  day,  the  court  was  opened  for  the  trial  of  An- 
tonio St.  Marc.  Martin  San  Benito  was  accused  of  nothing,  and 
he  was  set  at  liberty.  St.  Marc  was  calm  and  collected  now,  and 
he  swore  that  Irene  was  his  own  child. 

"  Lot  her  not  lay  tho  flattering  unction  to  her  soul  that  sho  has 
not  aided  in  tho  destruction  of  her  own  father,"  ho  said,  bending 
a  keen  glance  upon  her ;  "  for  sho  is  my  own  child — bone  of  my 
bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  !" 

"  It  cannot  be  I"  gasped  the  maiden. 

"  Hold,"  cried  the  boy  Peter,  advancing  towards  the  judge. 
"Here  is  a  letter,  most  honorable  senor,  that  I  found  upon  this 
very  man.  I  was  present  when  he  fought  the  duel  with  Jilok 
Tudcl,  and  when  he  lay  wounded  upon  the  ground,  I  went  to  his 
assistance.  As  I  tore  open  his  doublet  this  packet  fell  out.  I 
saw  that  it  was  addressed  to  San  Benito,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a 
man  of  St.  Marc's  own  kidney.  Hero  it  is — and  it  tells  its  own 
story." 

St.  Marc  turned  pale  as  death,  and  his  very  look  told  the  wholo 
truth.     Tho  judge  opened  the  missive  and  read  as  follows  : 

"Dear  Martin  San  Benito  : — If  I  fall  in  the  duel  I  am 
now  about  to  fight,  this  letter  will  be  yours.  You  have  asked  me 
for  Irene's  hand.  You  may  have  it.  But  if  I  do  not  kill  Tudel 
you  will  have  to  do  it  before  you  can  obtain  the  prize.  He  has 
an  equal  claim  upon  her  with  me.  She  is  not  my  child,  but  Tu- 
del and  I  found  her  when  she  was  an  infant,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  I  should  keep  her  for  my  child  until  she  was  nineteen,  and 
then  he  would  claim  her  for  a  wife.  Her  birth  was  pure  and  hon- 
orable, and  her  parentage  more  than  respectable.  If  you  can  put 
Tudel  out  of  the  way,  do  so — and  when  Irene  is  your  wife  you 
will  be  kind  to  her,  for  she  is  a  good  girl.  But  don't  tell  her  of 
this.  Never  let  her  know  that  I  was  not  her  father.  Of  course, 
if  I  fall,  my  property  is  Irene's. 

"  [Signed]  St.  Marc." 

Little  other  evidence  was  needed.  Antonio  St  Marc  was  con- 
demned and  sentenced  to  the  gallows. 

"  But  why  did  you  never  let  me  see  that  letter  V  Clarenco  in- 
quired of  his  boy,  after  they  had  left  the  court. 

"  Because  I  knew  you  had  as  much  on  your  mind  as  would 
do  you  any  good,"  was  the  commencement  of  the  boy's  reply. 
"  I  knew  you  worried  as  it  was,  and  I  would  not  add  this.  It 
was  safe  with  me,  and  I  knew  I  could  use  it  when  it  could  be 
of  use." 

"My  noble  boy,  you  were  right,"  Clarence  responded. 

And  now  our  story  is  nearly  told.  In  Valladolid  Clarence  led 
the  lovely  Castilian  maiden  to  the  altar,  and  having  gathered  up 
their  property  there,  in  company  with  tho  happy  mother  and  Peter 
and  Cassandra,  they  went  to  Vera  Cruz.  There  Irene  obtained 
all  the  property  St.  Marc  had  left,  the  good  priest,  Gonzales  Bon- 
do,  assisting  them  greatly  in  obtaining  it. 

"  And  now,"  said  Clarence,  "  shall  we  remain  in  Mexico  V 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Lone,  earnestly.  "  I  liko  it  not.  My  love 
has  made  for  me  a  new  home.     My  mother,  what  say  you  1" 

"  Wherever  you  find  a  home,  my  children,  I  must  go  with  you  ; 
and  in  some  respects  all  places  would  be  alike  to  me  where  my 
love  was  turned.  And  yet  I  will  say — tho  glorious  country  that 
you  so  proudly  call  your  home  we  shall  be  equally  proud  to  call 
ours." 

"Bless  you,"  ejaculated  Clarence,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  O, 
God  knows,  if  we  live,  wc  will  be  happy — very,  very  happy. 
Peace  and  love  are  ours  henceforth,  and  we  will  be  happy  all  our 
days." 

And  Clarence  spoke  not  idly.  In  a  few  short  weeks  they  found 
a  home  within  the  youthful  State  of  the  Lone  Star,  and  there 
they  gathered  about  them  all  the  healthy,  noble  sources  of  pleas- 
ure and  joy ;  and  their  social  circle  grew  wider  and  wider  day 
by  day,  for  as  they  became  known  they  became  loved,  and  their 
souls  expanded,  and  grew  warm  and  hopeful  beneath  the  genial 
influences  of  the  republican  institutions  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. 

Among  the  first  to  welcome  the  noble  young  captain  and  his 
beautiful  wife  back  to  the  land  of  his  nativity,  were  the  brave 
trapper-crew  of  the  little  schooner.  Old  Max  Winter  and  his 
hardy  followers  scorned  as  happy  as  the  happy  husband  himself, 
and  as  Irene  kissed  them  each  in  turn,  they  swore  she  was  an  an- 
gel. She  saw  them  rough  and  hard  without,  but  well  she  knew 
that  within  those  rough  bosoms  beat  hearts  as  pure  and  noble  as 
hearts  can  be.     She  loved  them,  for  they  loved  her  husband. 

Not  long  since,  a  Texan  paper  came  on  this  way  by  the  "due 
course  of  mail,"  and  in  it  was  a  notice  which  assured  us  that 
Peter  Sythe  and  Cassandra  Carillo  had  been  made  man  and  wife. 
Happy,  happy  Peter  !     And  why  not — happy,  happy  Cassandra  ? 


Charity  is  a  paradox  to  the  covetous.  Tho  doctrine  that  teaches 
alms,  and  the  person  that  needs  them,  are  by  such  equally  set  at 
nought.  Tell  a  miser  of  bounty  to  a  friend  or  mercy  to  the  poor, 
and  point  him  out  his  duty,  with  an  evidence  as  bright  and  pierc- 
ing as  the  light,  yet  he  will  not  understand  it.  He  shuts  his  eyes 
as  close  as  bis  hands.  In  both  cases,  there  is  an  incurable  blind- 
ness, caused  by  a  resolution  not  to  see ;  and,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  he  who  will  not  open  his  eyes,  is  for  the  present  as  blind 
as  ho  who  cannot. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
FLOWERS.* 

HI    SARAH    A.    NOWZLL. 

By  thy  beautiful  faith  in  the  sweet  old  thought, 

That  a  spirit  dwells  in  each  loaf. 
I  know  that  thy  soul  must  be  deeply  fraught 

Wilh  high  and  holy  belief. 

I  know  that  for  Rod.  irnd  man,  and  truth, 
Thou  wouldst  wear  the  armor  long — 

In  thy  noble  manhood,  as  in  thy  youth, 
Would* t  battle  against  all  wrong. 

Like  the  angel  within  the  loaf,  a  part 

Of  the  life  which  its  odor  tells, 
I  know  that,  within  thy  noble  heart, 

An  angel  forever  dwells. 

And  as  the  soul  from  within  the  rose 

.Sends  out  its  perfume  to  bless ; 
So  the  generous  spirit  within  thee  glows 

At  another's  happiness. 

Mar  the  beautiful  soul  that  dwells  in  the  flower, 

Still  keep  its  perfume  in  the  leaf, 
And  thine !— 0,  far  be  the  mournful  hour 

When  it  loses  its  holy  belief! 


'  In  answer  to  a  poem  by  the  editor,  in  No.  18  of  the  Pictorial. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

STRAY     LEAVES 
FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  "  SHIFTLESS  WOMAN." 

One  of  the  greatest  trials  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  unfortu- 
nate persons  whom  nature  has  constituted  life-members  of  tho 
great  fraternity  of  shiftless  women,  is  that  we  must  constantly  in- 
cur the  contempt  of  our  own  sex.  I  think  I  shall  be  justified  in 
saying,  that  we  who  are  bound  together  by  the  great  law  of  sym- 
pathy and  suffering,  oftentimes  despise  each  other  for  those  very 
weaknesses  that  degrade  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Not  to  be  practical,  implies  an  absence  of  all  those  feminine 
accomplishments  that  make  up  tho  sum  of  all  excellence  in  wo- 
man. It  means  that  the  unfortunate  individual  indulges  in  un- 
darned  stockings  and  untidy  gloves ;  that  she  sports  curl-papers 
at  the  breakfast  table,  and  forgets  to  unroll  them  for  dinner ;  that 
she  is  so  lost  to  the  charm  of  outward  adorning  as  to  promenade 
the  streets  hooplcss  and  plumeless.  But  let  me  strive  to  conquer 
this  mood  of  bitterness  that  will  fly  from  the  tip  of  my  pen,  and 
give  you,  dear  reader,  another  event  drawn  forth  from  the  varie- 
gated patchwork  of  my  life. 

I  am  now  a  prisoner  within  the  four  walls  of  my  parlor,  reclin- 
ing upon  the  lounge,  that  seems  to  my  heated  imagination  to  be 
stuck  full  of  cambric  needles  of  torture.  Suffering  the  result  of 
another  instance  of  want  of  tact  and  practicality ;  and  this  is  my 
retribution,  to  be  forced  to  sit  here,  and  admit  to  my  presence  all 
my  practical  friends,  who,  in  crowds,  hasten  to  condole  with  and 
pity  me,  on  this  new  accident.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  all  came 
about. 

Thanksgiving  was  coming  on  with  rapid  strides.  With  vigilant 
care  I  had  stood  firm  and  unwavering  at  my  post  of  household 
duty.  For  a  whole  month  previous,  I  never  once  let  the  great 
object  of  existence  slip  from  my  mind.  During  the  day  I  sat  and 
meditated  on  tho  three  distinct  rows  of  pastry  that  should  grace 
my  board  on  the  approaching  festival.  My  dreams  at  night  were 
flavored  with  most  delicate  spices,  intermixed  with  huge  moun- 
tains of  pumpkins,  upon  whose  summits  sat  winged  fowls  of  eve- 
ry variety  and  plumage. 

I  spent  a  whole  morning  in  depositing  my  favorite  poets  into 
the  darkest  niche  of  a  very  gloomy  garret,  and  laid  upon  my  par- 
lor table  sundry  cook  books,  works  on  "  Family  Economy," 
"  Hints  to  Young  Housekeepers,"  and  the  "  Way  to  be  Useful." 
My  servant  girl  had  excellent  health,  and  was  freshly  imported 
from  foreign  lands.  What  could  I  expect  but  perfect  success  and 
a  glorious  victory  ? 

When  all  was  arranged  in  my  brain,  laid  out  like  men  on  the 
chess  board,  with  order  and  precision,  I  fancied  I  could  see  the 
moving  of  tho  machinery  of  this  admirably  contrived  household. 
"  It  was  a  pity,"  I  sighed,  "  that  I  alone  should  enjoy  the  tri- 
umph." The  thought  struck  me  that  Aunt  Tamar  and  Sophia 
could  now  be  invited  to  visit  me  without  any  risk  to  myself  or  to 
them.  An  epistle  was  forthwith  despatched.  In  my  bright  antici- 
pations, I  related  to  James,  my  husband,  all  ray  glowing  visions. 
He  shook  his  head  ominously,  but  this,  I  thought,  was  from  mere 
force  of  habit.  He  pleaded  and  entreated  me  to  keep  out  of  dag- 
ger, to  rush  into  no  new  discomfiture. 

"  Let  Biddy  do  the  cooking,"  said  he,  "  and  be  content  with 
this." 

Biddy  was  fresh  from  "  Old  Ireland,"  and  "  could  wash  very 
nicely,  marm — could  sweep  and  dust,  marm — but  och,  never  did 
I  the  like  of  the  thing  as  to  roll  the  pastry,  marm." 

Putting  aside  my  husband's  advice,  I  arrayed  myself  in  a  new 
and  extremely  pretty  morning  wrapper  and  descended  to  the 
kitchen,  taking  along  with  me  an  armful  of  cook-books,  as  a  pass- 
port to  that  mysterious  domain.  Not  to  enter  into  detail,  I  will 
say  that  I,  that  day,  experienced  the  satisfaction  of  complete  vic- 
tory. The  cookbook  did  not  desert  or  mislead  me,  as  so  many 
"ignis  fatuus"  illusions  had  done  before.  At  night  I  had  the 
inexpressible  delight  of  leading  James  into  tho  |  atry,  and  dis- 
playing to  him  the  result  of  my  skill. 

"  Marie,  did  you  indeed  make  these  pies  V  he  asked,  with  the 
old  gleam  of  satisfaction  lighting  up  his  face. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  did,  James— that  is — I  read  the  receipt  from  tho 
cook  book,  and  Biddy  kneaded  the  flour  am}  put  them  in  shape." 
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"  Well  done,  Marie !" 

James  stooped  down  and  imprinted  a  kiss  npon  my  hot  and 
burning  forehead  as  a  token  of  restored  confidence.  O,  was  not 
I  a  happy  woman  that  night  1  Alas,  too  happy  to  be  of  long 
continuance.  The  next  morning  rose  in  clouds  that  threatened  to 
shroud  the  sky  of  my  domestic  life  in  murky  darkness.  While  I 
was  yet  preparing  my  morning  toilet,  I  heard  loud  voices  in  the 
kitchen ;  not  angry  sounds,  but  tones  of  good-natured  hilarity  and 
mirth.  I  stopped  to  listen.  Biddy  had  been  but  a  month  in  the 
country,  and  had  no  friend  or  kindred  with  whom  to  exchange 
greetings.  What  meant  then  these  loud,  jovial  voices  »  I  re- 
paired to  the  diuing-room  with  all  possiblo  haste,  and  there  I 
found  throe  goodly  specimens  of  Erin's  fair  and  portly  daughters, 
in  brisk  conversation  with  Biddy. 

"  And  sure  it's  my  own  friends  that  have  followed  me  to  this 
land  of  liberty,  and  it's  not  the  like  of  me  that  refuses  to  give 
them  a  welcome." 

I  stood  still  a  moment  striving  to  divine  the  purport  of  the  half 
suspicious  observation  of  Biddy.  The  truth  at  length  flashed 
npon  me. 

"  You  are  not  going  away,  Biddy — just  at  this  important  time 
to  leave  me  without  help  V 

"And  to  be  sure  I  am,  roarm.  It's  to  the  city  we  are  going, 
to  be  jolly  over  the  good  luck  that  brought  us  to  this  land  of 
liberty." 

An  hour  hence,  with  a  sad  heart  I  saw  Biddy  and  her  newly 
arrived  friends  leave  for  the  city,  to  get  a  taste  ot  American  lib- 
erty by  celebrating  together  the  approaching  festival.  What  was 
now  to  be  done  1  The  week's  washing  had  not  yet  been  done. 
Biddy  bad  placed  the  boilers  over  the  stove,  and  was  making 
preparation  to  perform  this  duty  when  she  received  the  unexpected 
call  from  her  acquaintances.  Then  again  rushed  npon  me  the 
degrading  sensation  of  my  own  inability  to  labor  in  an  emergency. 
I  pondered  upon  it  until  I  grew  desperate.  In  my  dependent 
state,  I  was  but  the  tool  of  all  the  smart  Irish  servants  in  Amer- 
ica. One  insignificant  person  had  it  in  her  power  to  stop  the 
whole  machinery  of  my  household  arrangements.  I  was  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  any  ignorant  and  whimsical  emigrant  who 
chose  to  torture  me. 

At  breakfast,  James,  seeing  my  stern,  unbending  face,  asked  if 
anything  had  gone  amiss.  I  was  ashamed  to  relate  this  new  dis- 
comfiture, and  so  swallowed  my  coftee  and  turned  the  conversa- 
tion into  another  channel.  The  moment  the  door  closed  upon 
my  husBand  I  summoned  all  my  fortitude  of  will  and  just  said  to 
myself : 

'/  will  do  the  washing  myself  to-day.  I  will  not  yield  to  this 
unpardonable  shiftlessness.  I  am  just  on  the  verge  of  losing  all 
my  self-respect,  and  perhaps  this  circumstance  has  occurred  to 
arouse  me  to  determined  action.  Other  women  wash — I  will 
wash.  My  mother,  my  grandmother,  all  my  aunts,  all  my  rela- 
tives showed  a  peculiar  talent  for  labor.  I  belong  to  a  practical 
family ;  there  is  nothing  like  perseverance  and  resolution.  Yes, 
I  will  wash,  myself,  to-day." 

After  putting  aside  my  breakfast  table,  I  resorted  to  the  parlor, 
took  up  my  cook-book  and  began  assiduously  to  turn  over  the 
pages,  hoping  that  this  friend,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  one 
good  turn,  would  not  forsake  me  now.  I  was  right.  The  cook- 
book was  as  true  as  steel.  Toward  the  close  of  the  volume, 
were  all  sorts  of  odd  scraps  and  directions,  and  among  them  I 
found  out  the  process  of  washing.  I  found  instructions  for  wash- 
ing with  soda  and  without  soda,  with  washing  powder,  and  with 
soft  soap.  I  selected  the  washing  with  soda,  as  the  easier  mode, 
being  attended  with  the  least  physical  labor. 

With  a  relieved  heart  I  descended  to  the  kitchen.  I  added  the 
dose  of  soda  to  the  boiling  water,  and  commenced  throwing  in 
the  clothes.  I  flourished  the  clothes  stick  most  dexterously,  and 
felt  as  proud  as  though  it  were  a  sceptre,  and  I  a  queen  to  wield 
it.  As  I  continued  to  throw  in  one  garment  after  another,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  the  boiling  water  spout  up  in  little  fanciful  col- 
umns, raising  the  clothes  up  with  it,  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  inflated  bellows,  then  flowing  back,  the  garments  would  assume 
their  natural  shape.  As  the  fire  waxed  hotter,  the  water  spouted 
higher  and  took  more  beautiful  forms.  Now  it  would  seem  like  a 
sparkling  fountain,  then,  like  the  waves  on  the  beach.  I  became 
quite  engrossed  with  watching  this  new  phenomenon  in  the  practi- 
cal world.  Surely,  thought  1,  there  is  beauty  in  evory  department 
of  life's  employments.  This  boiling  water,  sparkling  and  rolling, 
expresses  the  beauty  of  motion  and  form  to  a  rare  extent.  I  for- 
got, dear  reader,  the  ostensible  purpose  for  which  I  stood  by  that 
huge  boiler,  plunging  into  its  heated  receptable  my  clothes-stick 
— the  washerwoman's  wand.  I  stood  moralizing  to  myself,  and 
my  mind  went  wandering  off"  into  the  region  of  laws — mat«ri»l 
and  spiritual  laws,  those  that  govern  matter  and  mind ;  when,  as 
if  to  show  me  some  still  greater  manifestation  of  the  power  and 
beauty  of  those  scalding  waves,  out  rolled  an  immense  boulder, 
that  overleaped  the  confines  of  the  vessel,  and  dashed  over  my  foot. 
0,  dreadful  awakening  from  the  mystical  dreams  of  philoso- 
phy, to  the  reality  of  a  scalded  limb  I  Shriek  after  shriek  re- 
sounded through  the  rooms  of  my  dwelling.  Sinking  upon  the 
floor  I  groaned  aloud  : 

"  O,  why  should  I  have  striven  to  reach  the  topmost  round  of 
practicality  at  one  leap  «  Why  could  I  not  have  been  content 
with  yesterday's  success,  and  not  been  ambitious  to  become  cook 
and  washerwoman  both  in  the  same  breath  1  O,  fatal,  fatal 
ambition  1" 

My  neighbor,  Mrs.  Smith,  passing  my  dining.room  door,  heard 
my  harangue,  and  stopped,  as  she  said,  to  hear  me  recite  from 
Shakspeare,  for,  added  she  : 

"  There  never  was  anybody  that  could  read  up  so  smart  and 
minister-like  from  those  great  poets,  as  you,  Mrs.  Marie." 


My  poor  deluded  neighbor  believed  me  reciting  from  ray  own 
tragedy  that  the  whole  neighborhood  said  1  was  writing  for  the 
press.  Yes,  yes,  she  was  right ;  I  was  indeed  rehearsing  one  of 
my  most  successful  tragedies.  My  shrieks  only  convinced  my 
neighbor  outside  how  wonderfully  well  I  was  acting  my  own  pro- 
duction, and  she  said  to  herself: 

"  Lor  bless  me,  why  don't  the  crazy  thing  go  upon  the  stage  at 
once  ?  I  am  not  over  tender-hearted,  but  bless  me  if  I  can  en- 
dure those  shrieks  without  being  affected." 

Following  the  sound  of  my  voice,  Mrs.  Smith  came  bowing 
herself  politely  into  the  kitchen,  and  found  me,  half  delirious, 
bending  over  my  scalded  foot,  that,  by  this  time,  was  in  a  tcrriblo 
state. 

"  Now,  bless  me,  Mrs.  Marie,  how  well  you  do  act  that  play 
of  yours.  Ileart  alive  !  what  is  this  *  Scalded  !  scalded  !  Marie, 
Marie,  what  upon  earth  have  you  been  doing  ?  O,  this  all  comes 
of  departing  from  woman's  sphere." 

"For  mercy  sake,  stop  your  preaching,"  screamed  I,  "and  put 
into  effect  some  of  your  abominable  practical  talent,  that  promis- 
es to  be  the  death  of  me  yet.  I  see  now  that  I  have  departed 
from  my  sphere.  I  was  not  made  for  a  shirt-maker  nor  a  washer- 
woman, and  this  is  what  1  get  by  it.  Help  me,  I  say,  Mrs.  Smith, 
or  I  shall  go  mad." 

"  Poor,  poor  misguided  woman,  you  are  now  reaping  the  fruits 
of  your  wrong  doings — " 

So  much  of  the  soliloquy  of  my  compassionate  neighbor  I 
heard — and  the  remainder  was  lost  in  a  fainting  fit  that  took  away 
my  entire  consciousness.  When  I  recovered,  I  found  myself  ly- 
ing upon  my  parlor  sofa,  and  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 

of  L about  me.     O  painful,  degrading  fall !     Mrs.  Smith 

had  told  everybody  her  version  of  the  accident.  .  I  had  attempted 
to  do  my  washing,  and  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  had  fallen  to 
reciting  tragedy,  and  thus  got  scalded. 

"  How  could  you  do  it  ?  How  did  you  do  it  1  How  did  you 
possibly  contrive  to  do  it  V  were  the  first  words  that  fell  upon  my 
ears  as  I  came  back  to  life  again.  Around  mo  stood  this  jury  of 
practical  women,  convened  to  hold  inquest  on  the  mangled  body 
of  one  poor,  unfortunate,  shiftless  sister.  To  my  inexpressible 
relief,  I  now  heard  my  husband's  step  on  the  stair.  He  came 
home  with  a  light,  happy  heart.  His  business  had-  been  good,  and 
he  had  ordered  home  a  nice,  fat  turkey  and  a  pair  of  chickens 
for  Thanksgiving.  Poor  James  !  It  was  a  woeful  sight  for  him. 
In  my  heart  I  pitied  him  more  than  myself  at  that  moment.  The 
ladies  shrunk  back  as  he  approached  to  learn  the  history  of  my 
accident. 

During  this  timo  nothing  had  been  done  to  alleviate  my  suffer- 
ings. The  women  had  been  quarrelling  among  themselves  as  to 
the  remedy.  One  said  "cold  water" — another,  "  alcohol  " — the 
third  declared  that  nothing  but  a  "  scraped  potato  "  would  effect 
the  cure,  and  a  fourth  protested  loudly  in  favor  of  "  Russia  Salve." 
James  at  once  took  effectual  means  of  clearing  the  room  and  of 
dismissing  the  jury,  and  sent  immediately  for  a  surgeon.  When 
the  wound  was  dressed,  I  said  in  a  despairing  voice  : 

"  James,  sit  down  at  once  and  write  Aunt  Tamar  and  Sophia 
not  to  come  to  visit  us.  You  must  dine  out  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  and  I  will  content  myself  here  on  the  lounge,  and  sip  Mrs 
Smith's  weak  broth." 

The  long  and  painful  experiences  that  my  James  had  passed 
through  since  the  day  of  our  marriage,  had  not  been  without  its 
softening  influences  upon  him.  At  first  he  had  rebelled,  but  soon 
he  learned  to  accept  the  discipline,  and  as  a  recompense  will 
doubtless  be  a  better  man  for  his  shiftless  wito.  Now  he  seemed 
quite  inclined  to  cheer  mo,  and  said  : 

"  No,  Marie,  it  will  take  one  week  to  dispose  of  the  three  rows 
of  pies  in  the  pantry.  The  poultry  will  keep  until  Biddy  returns, 
and  we'll  have  thanksgiving  yet." 

Mrs.  Smith,  in  honor  of  her  high  office  in  the  society  of  practi- 
cal women,  a  league  that  comprises  among  its  members  all  the 
smart  ladies  of  our  village,  took  it  upon  herself  to  bring  up  this 
striking  example  of  shiftlessness  at  their  annual  meeting  which 
occurred  soon  after  my  accident.  Mrs.  Smith  related  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  plan  and  plot  of  the  tragedy  it  was  believed  I  was 
writing  for  the  public  eye. 

"  This,  ladies,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  the  story : 
A  French  countess  falls  in  love  with  a  German  exile,  and  makes 
desperate  and  most  ineffectual  attempts  to  unite  her  destiny  with 
that  of  her  lover.  The  German  takes  the  disguise  of  a  trouba- 
dour, and  sings  love  ditties  under  her  window.  This  plan  is  dis- 
covered by  the  ogre  husband,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  are  sent 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  love-stricken  exile.  The  countess  now  tears 
her  beautiful  black  hair  and  scatters  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heav- 
en, stamps  on  her  jewels,  and  strips  up  all  her  best  dresses,  and 
ends  by  letting  herself  down  from  her  chamber  window  by  means 
of  a  bed-cord.  She  orders  her  servant  to  drive  with  furious 
speed  to  an  old  castle  in  the  '  south  of  France,'  where  previously, 
when  arranging  an  elopement,  she  and  her  lover  had  agreed  to 
repair.  They  ride  night  and  day,  without  food  and  sleep,  and 
reach  the  castle  just  as  poor,  jaded  Germany  throws  himself  from 
his  steed  at  the  entrance  gate  to  the  castle. 

"  The  lover,  finding  the  countess's  beauty  gone,  her  jewels  de- 
stroyed, and  in  possession  of  no  wealth  aside  from  the  count,  re- 
fuses to  wed  the  lady.  His  affections  wane  at  once.  The  count- 
ess immediately  becomes  delirious  and  rushes  to  a  precipice  over- 
hanging a  river,  and  throws  herself  over  the  rocks.  Her  servant 
follows  after,  but  reaches  her  too  late  to  rescue  her  from  her  fright- 
ful death.  Howling  and  screaming,  the  faithful  domestic  returns 
to  the  count  to  relate  the  terrible  tragedy ;  while  Germany  packs 
up  his  books  and  his  flute,  and  sails  for  America.  Here  he  stip- 
'  ports  himself  by  giving  music  lessons  and  by  flirting  with  the 
ladies,  by  whom  he  is  universally  admired." 


The  club  became  quite  excited  in  the  story  of  the  poor  countess. 
Many  of  the  ladies,  particularly  the  young  ones,  declared  they 
would  speak  for  a  copy  ot  the  play  before  the  first  edition  was 
exhausted. 

"  My  sisters,"  spoke  the  presidentess,  "  my  sisters,  let  the  fate 
of  our  poor,  shiftless  sister  be  a  warning  to  us  all.  Deal  not  with 
dreams  and  visions.  Stick  to  the  matter-of-fact  road  1  I  repeat 
it,  sisters — stick  to  the  plain  path  of  practical  duty." 

"  Amen — amen,"  responded  the  two  vice-presidentesses — and 
the  meeting  broke  up. 

Reader,  do  not  think  I  am  wholly  desolate  in  my  prison  life. 
It  is  only  when  my  practical  friends  come  to  visit  me  that  I  feel 
the  full  shock  of  degradation.  They  would  fain  tear  out  of  me 
the  how,  the  where  and  the  when,  of  the  unlncky  event.  Nothing 
short  of  a  minute,  written,  accurate  account  of  the  accident,  nar- 
rating faithfully  the  "  rise  and  progress "  of  each  bubble,  from 
the  time  the  water  in  the  cauldron  first  began  to  boil  and  sputter, 
to  the  climax  of  "  spouting  fire  and  bail,"  will,  or  can,  satisfy  the 
rational  part  of  community.  Therefore,  in  all  compassion  and 
in  good  faith,  I  dedicate  this  chapter  to  those  of  my  practical 
friends,  who,  amid  the  flourish  of  trumpets  and  waving  of  ban- 
ners, have  reached  tho  topmost  round  of  practicality — in  fact,  to 
those  who  can  make  their  husbands'  shirts  fit  about  the  neck  with- 
out hanging  them,  and  go  through  a  family  washing  without 
scalding  themselves  in  the  complicated  and  yet  to  me  mysterious 
process. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FIRST  STATE  PRISONER. 

BT    GRANT    TIIORBUBN. 

I  landed  in  New  York,  June,  1784,  by  trade  a  rough  nail- 
maker,  in  the  22d  year  of  my  age.  In  October  following,  I  went 
up  to  the  Park  to  see  a  man  hung,  (at  that  time  the  Park  was  out 
of  town,  and  only  50,000  inhabitants).  With  ten  thousand  fools, 
some  bigger  and  some  smaller  than  myself,  we  stood  watching  the 
vibrations  of  the  rope  and  tho  iron  hook,  during  two  long  hours. 
Then  the  sheriff  stood  on  the  scaffold  and  read  a  reprieve.  I  con- 
fess I  was  very  much  disappointed ;  I  expected  to  see  a  hanging, 
but  no  hanging  was  there. 

The  man  was  Noah  Gardner.  He  kept  a  large  shoe  store  in 
New  York.  He  committed  forgery,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
death  by  the  laws  of  these  United  States.  The  state  prison  in 
New  York  was  building  at  this  timo :  this  was  the  first  prison 
erected  in  the  world  for  reform,  instead  of  hanging.  The  Society 
of  Friends  were  the  chief  promoters  of  this  humane  system.  One 
room  in  the  prison  was  now  ready  to  receive  criminals.  The 
Friends  procured  from  the  governor  a  commutation  from  death  to 
the  state  prison  for  life. 

Being  a  shoomaker  by  trade,  they  gave  him  a  stool,  wax,  last 
and  awls,  and  here  commenced  the  state  prison  shoe  manufactory. 
Next  court,  six  vagabonds  were  sent  to  keep  him  company,  them 
he  learned  to  make  shoes.  I  visited  the  prison  three  years  after 
this.  In  one  large  room  sat  threo  hundred  shoemakers.  Noah 
was  provost  marshal,  walking  through  the  ranks  with  cane  in 
hand,  punishing  evil-doers  and  praising  them  that  did  well. 
Seven  years  having  passed  over  him,  the  Friends  waited  on  the 
governor.  "Friend,"  said  they,  "seven  years  ago  you  would 
have  hung  this  man ;  now  here  is  a  reformed  member  saved  to 
society." 

He  received  an  unconditional  pardon,  and  came  out.  The 
Friends  found  him  a  store  in  Pearl  Street,  lent  him  money,  en- 
dorsed his  notes,  and  gave  him  their  custom.  Immediately  he  was 
in  a  very  thriving  way.  Ho  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
said  thee  and  thou  with  the  best  of  them.  He  had  a  wife,  and 
children  arrived  at  maturity. 

His  journeymen  were  chiefly  men  of  families,  and  wrought  in  their 
own  houses.  One  day  he  gavo  a  man  a  pair  of  boots.  "  Now, 
friend,"  says  he,  "  thee  must  bring  home  these  boots  on  fourth  day 
evening."  Says  the  man,  "  You  shall  have  them."  The  boots 
did  not  come  home  till  fifth  day  evening.  Noah  was  wroth.  He 
gave  the  man  a  long  lecture  on  the  evils  of  disappointment  and 
want  of  punctuality.  When  he  drew  up  to  breathe,  the  man 
replied : 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  man ;  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children,  the 
youngest  only  forty-eight  hours  old.  I  had  to  attend  on  my  wife 
and  cook  for  my  children.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  finish  the 
boots  sooner."  Noah  still  continued  to  magnify  the  horrors  of 
disappointment.  The  man  grew  angry ;  his  Scotch  blood  boiled 
in  his  veins ;  he  struck  the  counter  with  his  fist  like  a  sledge-ham- 
mer. "  I  know,"  says  ho,  "  it's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  disappointed. 
I  remember  going  up  to  the  Park  to  see  you  hung,  and  I  never 
was  so  disappointed  in  my  life  when  I  saw  the  reprieve  I" 

Now  this  was  a  knock-down  argument,  as  an  Irishman  would 
say.  It  was  a  case  in  point,  as  they  say  in  court ;  and  a  fact  be- 
yond all  controversy,  as  they  say  in  Congress.  Noah  was  dumb ; 
he  opened  not  his  mouth.  He  gave  the  man  another  pair  to  make, 
kept  him  in  employment,  treated  him  kindly,  but,  as  the  man  said, 
he  never  heard  the  word  disappoint  drop  from  his  lips  thereafter. 

Noah  went  on  prospering  and  to  prosper.  One  day  he  bor- 
rowed various  sums  of  money,  and  obtained  a  number  of  endorse- 
ments. The  bills  he  changed  for  gold ;  the  endorsements  he  got 
shaved  in  Wall  Street.  That  night  he  was  off  for  parts  unknown, 
taking  with  him  a  dear  sister,  the  wife  of  a  young  friend,  to  cheer 
him  on  the  way.  This  story  is  true  to  the  letter,  and  being  the 
first  subject  of  state  prison  reform,  the  day  dreamers  of  the  present 
time  may  settle  the  question  whether  hanging  or  state  prison  re- 
form is  the  surest  mode  of  curing  a  consummate  villain.  His 
family  and  friends  never  heard  from  him. 
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MADAME   EMI1B   DE   GIRARDIN. 

MADAME  EMILE  DE  GIRARDIN. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  a  faithful  likeness  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  Madame  de  Girardin,  wife  of  the  brilliant 
editor  of  "  La  Presse,"  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
women  of  France,  whose  recent  death  threw  a  gloom  over  that 
society  of  which  she  was  an  ornament.  Delphine  Gay  (her  maid- 
en name),  daughter  of  Marie-Frangoise  Nichaut  de  Lavalette  and 
of  M.  Gay,  receiver-general  of  finances,  was  born  under  the  first 
empire,  January  26,  1 804,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  baptized,  it 
is  said,  on  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne.  "  Do  you  not  already  see 
here,"  says  M.  Saint  Beuvo,  in  allusion  to  this  incident,  "  tlio 
century  in  perspective,  with  its  lofty  pretensions  on  one  sido, 
and  on  the  other  its  positive  vocation  ;  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne 
as  a  decoration  of  the  stage,  and  the  cash-box  of  a  collector  be- 
side it *"  However  this  may  be,  this  majestic  baptism  conferred 
happiness  on  the  young  girl.     When  she  entered  the  world  of  so- 

and  letters,  towards  the  middle  of  the  restoration,  when  the 
breath  of  the  ideal,  long  repressed,  was  beginning  to  revivify 
men's  minds,  she  was  all  at  once  a  prodigy,  the  muso  of  the  na- 
tion at  about  the  samo  period  when  Victor  Hugo  was  a  sublime 
child.     Both  were  welcomed  on  the  threshold  of  literary  life  by 

saubriand,  who  became  the  godfather  of  the  young  poet  and 

ung  muse.     Beautiful,  inspired,  courted  by  the  best  society, 

M        Delphine  Gay  saw  herself  surrounded  by  such  men  as  Sou- 

De  Vigny,  Victor  Hugo,  Guiranl  and  Lamartine.  The  first 
strophes  of  Delphine  Gay  were  consecrated  to  the  glories  of  her 
country.     She  sang  the  death  of  General   Foy.     She  sang,  like 

Qger,  like  Lamartine,  like  Victor  Hugo,  like  Casimir  Dela- 

— the  insurrection,  the  name  of  Greece,  that  religion  of  the 
imagination  with  the  nations  of  the  East.     At  sixteen  years,  she 

elebrated,  a  very  rare  privilege — since,  from  the  beginning 

is  century,  only  three  poets  have  been  allowed  to  see  glory 
i   them  in  that  undecided  dawn  which  is  not  yet  youth  : 

i  Hugo,  Delphine  (Jay  and  Allied  de  Mnsset.  The  aurora 
Girardin's  literary  career  was  illuminated  by  cle- 
us  and  poems  which  are  still  remembered.  "  Ourika  " 
made  mothers  weep  ;  "  He  loved  me  "  set  young  girls  to  dream- 
ing.    These  simple  verses,  these  artless   inspirations  of  the  "  Es- 

■oetiqucs,"  mark  the  calm  and  serene  hour  which  preceded 
the  tempest  of  literary  strife,  and  re-read  to  day,  they  exhale  a 

d  perfume  because  they  bear  the  stamp  of  no  particular 
school.  The  first  productions  of  Delphine  (Jay  reflected  in  a 
measure  the  tone  of  sentiment  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Chateau- 


briand, of  whom  she  was  passionately  fond.  Her  publication  of 
"  Napoline,"  marks  the  hour  when  she  learned  to  "  look  in 
her  heart  and  write."  This  poem  is  full  of  felicitous  lines  of  del- 
icate raillery,  of  skillfully-drawn  portraits,  and  of  masculine 
thought.  Mademoisolle  Gay  was  united  to  Kmile  do  Girardin 
June  1,  1831.  The  literary  labor  performed  by  Madame  de  Gir- 
ardin was  considerable.  Besides  her  poems,  collected  in  1842, 
and  forming  a  large  volume,  wo  have  from  her  the  "  Opera 
Glass,"  "  Stories  of  an  Old  Maid  to  her  Nephews,"  the  "  Marquis 
do  l'ontanges,"  "  M.  do  Balzac's  Cano,"  "  Marguerite,  or  Two 
Loves,"  "  We  should  not  sport  with  Sorrow,"  and  the  "  Parisian 
Letters,"  that  is  to  say,  her  correspondence  with  the  public,  the 
work  in  which  she  shows  herself  in  all  the  plenitude  of  her  talent, 
in  all  the  freedom  of  her  spirit.  There  she  speaks  of  everything, 
of  literature,  art,  politics,  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  garret — 
of  the  lady  and  her  lover,  or,  seizing  the  first  excuse,  sketches  a 
portrait,  or  cuts  a  silhouette,  or  delineates,  in  twenty  dashing  lines, 
a  striking  picture  of  that  society  she  know  so  well.  Her  dramat- 
ic pieces  are  the  "  School  of 
Journalists,"  a  comedy  in 
five  acts,  unanimously  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  of 
the  Theatre-Frangais  in  1839, 
but  never  acted;  "Judith," 
a  tragedy  in  three  acts  ;  the 
"  Husband's  Fault,"  a  com- 
edy in  five  acts  ;  "  Lady  Tar- 
tuffo,"  a  brilliantly  successful 
comedy,  in  which  Rachel 
played,  and  still  plays  the 
heroine;  "Joy  causes  Fear," 
a  piece  which  had  over  one 
hundred  representations  ;  the 
"  Clockmakcr's  Hat,"  a  most 
amusing  farce,  and  "  A  Wo- 
man who  hates  her  Hus- 
band." She  left  also  an  un- 
finished comedy  at  the  timo 
of  her  death.  She  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  «uccess  of 
her  husband's  journal,  "  La 
Presse,"  by  the  brilliant  arti- 
cles she  published  therein, 
under  the  name  of  "  Vicomte 
Delaunay."  Many  of  these 
essays  and  sketches  remind 
us  of  Willis,  who  is  more 
Parisian — in  tho  best  sense  of 
the  word — in  his  newspaper 
style,  than  any  writer  with 
whom  wo  arc  acquainted. 
Madame  de  Girardin  discuss- 
ed everything  with  the  same 
abandon,  the  same  charm,  the 
same  facility,  tho  same  deli- 
cacy of  perception.  She  was 
not  a  mere  sketchcr  of  exter- 
nal appearances,  but  a  phi- 
losopher with  a  deep  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  life.  So 
much  for  the  authoress — for 
the  character  of  the  woman, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  M. 
Saint-Beuve,  who  know  her 
well.  "  No  one  has  more 
wit  than  Madame  de  Girar- 
din. At  a  soiree,  a  dinner, 
or  in  a  small  circle,  no  one 
can  be  livelier,  more  amus- 
ing, or  richer  in  smart  and 
sparkling  sayings.  No  one 
could  charitably  desire  more 
confidence,  ease,  or  dexterity 
in  attack  and  repartee.  if, 
when  conversation  commen- 
ces, she  seems  to  utter  some 
premeditated  pleasantries, 
which  are  like  a  part  of  her 
toilet,  she  has  others,  uttered 


every  moment  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  quite  as  good.  We 
see  that  she  is  amused  both  by  what  she  says  and  what  she  hears, 
provided  the  latter  is  witty.  She  plays  a  fair  game  and  her  whole 
soul  is  in  it."  In  spite  of  the  epigrammatic  turn  of  her  wit,  Mad- 
ame de  Girardin  was  adored  by  all  those  who  lived  in  the  circle 
of  which  she  was  the  centre.  Devoted  to  her  friends,  she  was 
also  constantly  dispensing  anonymous  charities.  Of  her  literary 
performances,  it  may  be  said,  as  Moore  says  of  Sheridan : 

"  She  rmn 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre  and  wm  mistress  of  all." 

The  Parisians  lament  that  with  Madame  de  Girardin  they  have 
lost  one  of  tho  last,  if  not  the  last  of  their  literary  drawing-rooms 
— a  salon  where  the  tact  of  the  hostess  harmonized  tho  brilliant 
talent  her  reputation  convoked,  and  where  artists  and  men  of  let- 
ters enjoyed  the  happiest  intercourse.  Tho  salons,  where  the 
very  best  society  assembled,  used  to  be  numerous  in  Paris  before 
and  after  the  revolution,  but  they  are  now  few  and  far  between,  to 
the  regret  of  citizens  and  strangers. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ARSENAL  AT  VENICE. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ARSENAL  AT  VENICE. 

The  rich  and  massive  sculptured  pile  of  which  we  herewith 
offer  a  representation,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  The  spectator  will  notice  the  fine 
effe.t  produced  by  the  huge  lions,  the  rows  of  statues,  the  massive 
archway  and  its  flanking  columns.  The  arsenal  of  Venice  dates 
bark  to  the  year  1304,  and  the  republic,  during  its  centuries  of 
glory  and  prosperity,  successively  embellished  Rnd  adorned  it.  It 
is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  towers.  Its  circumference  is 
estimated  at  two  miles.  The  entrance  shown  in  our  engraving  is 
the  most  picaresque  part  of  the  building.  The  sculptures  of  the 
archway  wro  executed  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  by  the 
disciples  flf  Sansovino.  The  four  marble  columns  are  attributed 
to  the  yen-  14G0.  The  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  could  not  fail  to 
be  placed  above  the  archway  as  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the 
marine.  The  statue  on  the  summit  is  that  of  St.  Justine,  sculp- 
tured by  Girolamo  Campagna ;  it  is  a  souvenir  of  the  victory 
won  by  the  Venelians  over  the  Turks  on  St.  Justine's  day  in 
1571.  The  other  statues,  on  the  pilasters  which  separate  the  iron 
railing,  Victory,  Wisdom,  Strength,  and  other  allegories,  recall 
the  same  event.  The  four  lions  in  Pentclic  marble,  placed,  one 
on  the  right,  and  the  three  others  on  the  left  of  the  gateway,  are 
not  the  least  remarkable  ornaments  of  thi*  fagadc.  They  were 
brought  from  Greece  by  Francesco  Morosini,  surnamed  the  Pclo- 
ponesiac,  in  1687.  The  nearest  one  decorated  the  celebrated  port 
of  Athens,  the  Pirams,  also  called  the  Lion's  Port. 


MEXICAN    FEMALES    PREPARING    T0r.TU.LAS. 


MEXICAN  WOMEN  PREPARING  TORTILLAS. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  interior  of  a  Mexican  hut  built  of 
canes,  in  which  are  two  men  in  the  costume  of  the  country,  and 
two  women  engaged  in  preparing  tortillas,  the  staple  food  of  the 
laboring  classes.  Although  wheat  is  successfully  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  Mexico,  the  rich  alone  use  wheatcn  bread,  which  is 
very  dear.  The  people  employ  Indian  corn,  which  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner :  a  woman  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and 
having  before  her  a  metate,  a  sort  of  granite  table  supported  by 
four  legs,  places  the  grain  upon  it  and  crushes  it  with  a  granite 
roller,  which  she  manages  with  both  hands  very  dexterously.  As 
soon  as  the  corn,  which  has  been  previously  sr  <ed  in  water,  is 
sufficiently  manipulated,  the  tortillera  lets  it  v  into  a  t 
placed  before  and  below  the  metate.  This  opt  ration  terminated, 
the  cook  makes  up  the  dough  into  cakes  which  are  cooked  imme- 
diately on  a  flat,  earthen  griddle  laid  upon  live  coals.  The  tor- 
tillas," not  unlike  our  hoe-cakes,  arc  very  good  eating  when  pre- 
pared by  Mexican  women  who  arc  adepts  in  the  business. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  MADAME . 

BT     "OAT     HOMBOIDT." 

Ellen,  Spring  has  come  again— 

The  same  fair  Spring  that  traced  our  sky, 
When  blushing  flowers  wreathed  her  brow, 

And  love-lit  smiles  danced  in  her  eve. 

Days  are  growing  longer  now, — 

The  same  fair  April  days,  I  weet, 
That  used  to  climb  old  Mansfield's  towers 

With  radiant  eye  and  crimson  feet. 

Birds  are  singing  too,  bow  well ! 

High  with  joy,  with  love  how  deep! 
Twilight's  lingering  heavens  still  tell 

Nights  too  glorious  for  sleep. 

Ellen,  you  were  kind  Indeed, — 

I  know  me  well  that  cosy  room, 
Where  sunbeams  ever  love  to  stay, 

And  night  ne'er  brings  her  sable  gloom. 

And  yet,  dear  Nell,  it  may  not  be, 
I  may  not  meet  thee  there  to  night, 

And  though  I  pray  that  lifo  for  thee 
Shall  be  all  happiness  and  light : 

Still,  madame,  do  not  wish  me  Joy, 

And  do  not  bid  me  "  call  again ;" 
Thy  beauty  beams  no  more  for  me, 

Thy  smiles  would  pierce  my  heart  in  vain. 

And  didst  thou  think  I  could  fbrget? 

Thou  shouldst  have  known  this  truth  before- 
The  heart  that's  loved  as  mine  has  loved, 

Still  loves,  and  must  forever  more. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    SACRIFICE. 

BT    MRS.    N.    T.    MTJNROE. 


Eich  old  Sqnire  Morton  and  his  only  son  lived  in  the  large, 
handsome  house  on  the  hill,  and  good  Farmer  Crosby  and  his  wife 
and  only  daughter  lived  in  the  brown  farm-house  just  at  its  foot. 
Squire  Morton  looked  on  his  broad  acres,  and  smiled  grimly  as  he 
thought  of  his  vast  possessions,  for  money  had  been  his  idol,  and 
his  wholo  life  had  been  an  offering  on  its  altar.  Ho  had  married 
a  wife  who,  besides  being  young  and  beautiful,  was  also  wealthy. 
She  had  been  brought  up  delicately,  and  in  the  cold  atmosphere 
of  his  home,  she  pined  and  sickened,  and  in  process  of  time,  fell  a 
■victim  to  the  insatiable  idol  of  the  place.  She  died,  leaving  an 
only  son,  heir  to  his  father's  wealth  and  to  her  own  soft  and  deli- 
cate nature. 

It  may  have  been  that  Squire  Morton's  cold  heart  felt  a  little 
remorse  concerning  the  early  death  of  his  young  wife,  but  it  is 
certain  that  his  conduct  towards  his  child  was  wholly  inconsistent 
with  his  general  character.  Ho  gave  him  a  good  education,  for 
the  boy  liked  books  and  learning.  As  he  grew  older,  he  seemed 
to  expect  no  work  from  him  ;  he  let  him  do  just  what  he  pleased ; 
found  him  in  money,  and  asked  nothing  in  return,  but  that  he 
should  live  at  home. 

Farmer  Crosby,  living  in  the  brown  farm-house,  was  a  hard- 
working man,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world.  But  Farmer  Crosby 
could  never  say  "  no,"  and  unfortunately  he  put  his  name  on  a 
note,  just  to  oblige  a  friend,  and  one  day  found  himself  obliged, 
for  this  one  act  of  friendship,  to  mortgage  his  hard-earned  farm. 
It  was  a  hard  6troke  for  the  good  farmer ;  it  had  been  such  a  pride 
and  joy  to  him  to  look  round  on  his  little  place  and  feel  that  it 
was  all  his  own,  and  that  lie  had  earned  it  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  It  was  a  hard  stroke,  too,  for  Mrs.  Crosby.  She  had 
worked  diligently  to  assist  her  husband,  and  now  to  think  that 
what  thoy  had  looked  upon  so  long  as  their  own  was  not  wholly 
theirs,  but  might  pass  into  other  hands,  was  indeed  a  bitter  stroke. 
Hard  work  had  failed  to  bow  tho  straight  form  of  Farmer  Cros- 
by, but  it  bent  before  the  stroke  of  this  great  trouble.  Mrs.  Cros- 
by had  ever,  in  saddest  times,  wore  a  smile,  but  now  tho  tears 
often  dropped  upon  her  work. 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Tho  evening  of  their  days  must 
be  spent  like  the  morning,  in  incessant  labor ;  the  mortgage  must 
be  paid  off;  the  place  must  not  bo  sold.  Had  they  but  a  son  to 
assist  them — but  Heaven  had  vouchsafed  them  no  son;  Emma 
was  their  only  child,  and  was  just  verging  into  womanhood.  But 
Emma  Crosby  was  a  girl  of  great  decision  and  energy ;  she  could 
not  bo  idle  and  see  her  parents  toiling,  and  her  mind  was  soon 
made  up  as  to  what  she  should  do. 

Now  Emma  had  a  lover,  no  less  a  person  than  Henry  Morton, 
the  squire's  son,  and  it  was  but  the  very  next  evening  after  her 
father's  misfortune  that  she  stood  waiting  for  him  to  join  her  ac- 
cording to  appointment.  Her  step  was  firm  and  decided  as  she 
passed  out  at  the  door  and  down  tho  garden-walk.  She  stopped 
to  put  a  trailing  vine  in  its  place  and  to  pull  a  rose  as  sho  passed 
along,  and  when  sho  looked  up,  the  light  came  to  her  eye  and  the 
smile  to  her  lip  as  a  young  man  of  slight  figure  and  delicate  fea- 
tures came  forward  to  meet  her. 

"  You  are  late,"  said  she.  "  I  feared  you  had  forgotten  your 
promise." 

"I  sat  over  my  book  longer  than  I  was  aware,"  said  he,  look- 
ing np  into  her  face  with  a  timid  air.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  weary 
with  waiting." 

There  was  no  displeasure  in  her  frank,  open  countenance  as  sho 
smilingly  repliod : 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence.     I  concluded  you  were  dreaming  over 
our  books.     But  where  shall  we  walk,  Henry  !" 


"Anywhere,  Emma,  that  it  pleases  you." 
"  Let  us  follow  the  path  by  the  wood,  and  then  down  to  the 
brook." 

One  would  not  certainly  have  supposed  they  were  lovers  :  she 
did  not  take  his  arm  ;  he  did  not  assist  her  over  rough  places  in 
their  walk  ;  indeed,  her  quick,  nervous  foot  cleared  the  obstacles 
before  his  dreamy  eyes  saw  them ;  she,  strong,  healthy,  active, 
needed  no  protector;  he,  abstracted,  delicate,  pale,  could  not  cer- 
tainly have  been  looked  up  to  as  one. 

So  they  walked  on,  sho  often  getting  far  beyond  him,  and  then 
turning  round  and  waiting  for  him  to  overtake  her,  till  they  came 
to  tho  brook,  where  they  seated  themselves  beneath  the  far-spread- 
ing branches  of  an  oak.  The  sun  had  just  set,  and  rich  golden 
clouds  hung  around  tho  west ;  far  np  tho  sky  was  of  a  deep  dark 
blue ;  calm  and  quiofJ  lay  the  far  off  hills,  with  tho  soft  light  shin- 
ing upon  them ;  opposite  was  a  grove  of  pines,  waving  their  soft 
shadowy  arms,  and  close  beside  them  the  brook  murmured  and 
rippled  along.  So  they  sat  there — he,  with  bis  dreamy  eyes  fixed 
on  the  western  sky ;  sho,  with  her  restless  gaze  first  upon  tho 
clouds,  then  upon  the  pines,  and  finally  upon  her  companion.  Ho 
was  quiet  and  still,  as*efitted  the  scene;  she,  restless  and  uneasy. 
"  See,  Emma,"  he  said,  "  how  beautiful  are  the  clouds,  and  how 
pretty  the  light  falls  upon  tho  pines !  How  pleasant  it  is  to  sit 
here,  after  poring  over  books  all  day !  It  is  such  a  rest — such  a 
calm,  quiet  delight.  But  I  think  you  said  you  had  something 
particular  to  say.  I  hope  it  is  nothing  to  disturb  this  quiet." 
"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  was  going  away,  Henry." 
"  Going  away,  Emma  ?  What  do  you  mean  V 
"  Why,  Henry,  father  has  been  unfortunate  :  he  endorsed  a  note 
for  a  friend,  and  has  been  obliged  to  mortgage  his  farm.     I  am 

going  to  work  in  a  factory  at  L ,  to  help  pay  off  the  mortgage." 

"  O,  Emma,  that  is  a  wild  dream  I" 
"  Not  so  wild  as  some  of  your  dreams,  Henry." 
"  But,  Emma,  how  can  I  get  along  without  you  t" 
A  shade  of  disappointment  and  an  expression,  half-chagrin  and 
half-vexation,  passed  over  the  girl's  face  for  one  moment  ere  she 
answered  : 

"  I  did  not  consult  my  pleasure  nor  my  comfort  in  coming  to 
this  decision,  only  my  duty.  I  can  earn  more  money  at  tho  fac- 
tory than  anywhere  else,  and  it  would  kill  my  father  and  mother 
to  be  obliged  to  leave  their  homo ;  they  shall  not  do  it  while  I 
hove  strength  to  work.  If  you  have  any  objection  to  urge  against 
my  doing  this  thing,  I  hope  you  will  speak  candidly :  this  is  why 
I  wished  to  speak  to  you  to-night." 

"  It  is  all  very  noble  and  dutiful  in  you,  I  know,  but  I  was 
thinking  how  lonely  I  should  be  without  you.  When  my  brain  is 
tired  and  weary,  it  is  such  a  rest  to  come  to  yon.  You  are  always 
fresh  and  unwearied  ;  indeed,  I  fear  I  am  very  selfish." 

The  girl's  eyes  grew  soft  and  liquid,  but  her  voice  was  firm  as 
she  answered : 

"  I  knew  all  this,  Henry,  and  thought  of  it  all  before  I  decided. 
I  knew  you  would  miss  me,  and  I  had  much  rather  stay  than  go, 
but  duty  and  love  to  my  parents  urge  mo  to  my  present  course." 

"  You  are  right,  Emma, — always  right,"  said  ho,  still  gazing 
with  his  dreamy  eyes  upon  the  west. 

Dreamy,  unpractical  man,  he  did  not  half  comprehend  nor  ap- 
preciate the  sacrifice  tho  noble  girl  was  making.  He  thought  only 
of  himself — of  how  he  should  miss  her.  He  did  not  see  how  she 
was  devoting  herself  to  a  life  of  toil,  beginning  at  earliest  dawn 
and  continuing  till  after  the  light  of  day  had  vanished ;  he  did  not 
think  of  her  as  leaving  her  father's  home,  where  sho  was  so  loved, 
for  a  residence  among  cold  and  unfeeling  strangers ;  ho  did  not 
think,  even  once,  how  dreadful  the  close,  hot  air  of  tho  factory 
must  be  to  her,  who  was  accustomed  to  the  free  air  of  her  own 
hills ;  ho  did  not  think  how  weary  and  monotonons  that  life  must 
be, — how,  perhaps,  she  might  pine  and  sicken  in  the  close,  stifled 
atmosphere, — how  her  healthy,  active  frame  might  grow  thin  and 
bowed  with  toil, — her  fresh  check  pale,  and  her  free  step  slow  and 
languid ;  no — he  only  thought  how  he  should  miss  her. 

Emma  felt  all  this,  and  her  woman's  love  tried  to  excuse  it  to 
herself;  "ho  is  so  dreamy — so  unpractical."  She,  in  her  stronger 
nature,  had  not  thought  of  coming  to  him  in  her  trouble  and  abid- 
ing by  his  decision  ;  no— she  first  settled  the  matter  fairly  in  her 
own  mind,  and  then  gave  the  result  to  him  as  gently  as  she  could, 
and  he  received  it  as  sho  had  expected  he  would.  She  was  learn- 
ing tho  hardest  and  most  bitter  of  all  woman's  experience — the 
making  a  great  sacrifice,  and  not  having  it  appreciated  or  under- 
stood. She  was  having  her  eyes  opened  to  a  truth  which  it  is 
painful  to  see,  the  selfishness  of  a  heart  we  love. 

Yet  she  was  prepared  for  this.  Wrapt  up  in  books,  planning 
great  deeds  which  he  might  never  execute,  an  ardent  lover  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  yet  often  blind  to  the  noblest  devel- 
opments of  moral  beanty,  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  a  sunset 
and  tho  murmur  of  a  brook,  yet  blind  and  deaf  to  the  beauty  of 
the  sacrifice  the  human  heart  beside  him  was  silently  making. 
Such  was  Henry  Morton. 

Emma's  factory  life  began  dull  and  monotonously  enough  to 
outward  appearance,  but  cheered  by  her  holy  resolution  and  strong 
determination.  She  never  repented  of  her  course,  and  if  she  ever 
tired,  sho  had  but  to  think  of  that  dear  home,  of  her  father's  gray 
hairs,  and  her  mother's  gentle  smile,  and  grow  strong  again. 

She  had  letters  from  home  very  often.  Her  lover  wrote  her 
long  epistles,  full  of  the  great  deeds  he  was  to  accomplish,  glow- 
ing with  beautiful  thoughts  and  pleasant  fancios,  saying  how  he 
missed  her,  and  longed  for  her  return.  When  Emma  road  these, 
a  pleasant  smile  would  pass  over  her  face,  as  when  one  listens  to 
the  dreams  and  fancies  of  a  beloved  child.  But  they  contained  no 
words  of  oncouragement  or  strength ;  she  never  went  to  her  work 
with  a  lighter  heart  after  reading  them  ;  if  she  had  depended  for 
strength  upon  such  a  course,  weak  and  frail  would  her  spirit  have 


become.     But  she  leaned  upon  no  such  unsubstantial  support 
his  love  was  to  her  but  as  a  beautiful  adorning,  not  the  strong  pil- 
lar,— a  pleasant  summer  retreat,  but  affording  no  shelter  from  the 
6torms  of  life. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  in  Emma's  strong,  active  tem- 
perament to  attract  weak  and  clinging  natures  to  her.  Her  room- 
mate was  a  small,  delicate,  very  beautiful  girl.  Nora  Dalton  had 
been  brought  up  in  luxury,  and  then  suddenly  left  in  want  and 
penury,  with  scarcely  a  friend  in  the  world. 

Nora  sought  the  factory  for  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
Hard  was  its  daily  routine,  its  tedious  confinement.  Like  an  au- 
tomaton, she  went  through  her  tasks,  she  walked  with  her  com- 
panions to  the  factory,  she  sat  at  meals  with  them,  but  she  was 
not  of  them.  When  Emma  came,  Nora  instantly  felt  that  she 
was  superior  to  those  around  her,  and  Emma  instantly  knew  that 
Nora  was  one  who  needed  her  love  and  friendship,  and  she  willing- 
ly gave  them. 

Strong  in  her  purpose,  Emma  toiled  on,  and  a  few  years  found 
that  purpose  accomplished.  Her  father's  form  was  his  own 
again ;  she  was  in  her  old  home,  and  things  went  on  mnch  as 
before.  Yet  not  exactly  as  before,  for  Emma  had  takon  Nora 
under  her  protection,  procured  a  school  for  her,  and  her  homo  was 
Nora's  also.  And  in  her  new  home,  Nora  seemed  like  another 
being.  Gentle,  beautiful  and  affectionate,  she  was  one  to  be  loved 
and  petted.  Good  Farmer  Crosby  and  his  wife  loved  her  almost 
as  if  she  were  their  own  child,  and  tho  whole  village  wondered  at 
her  exquisite  beanty.  The  rustic  beaux  stood  afar  off  and  ad- 
mired her,  but  scarcely  dared  approach  her ;  she  seemed  to  them 
such  a  vision  of  lovoliness,  and  Emma  enjoyed  their  round-eyed 
wonder.  And  to  Henry  Morton,  she  was  the  embodiment  of  a 
glorious  dream.  They  were  much  alike— these  two,  given  to 
dreaming  and  to  poetry,  to  wandering  in  the  woods,  to  listening 
to  the  song  of  the  brooks  and  the  murmur  of  the  pines. 

"  Nora,"  said  Emma,  one  evening,  as  she  came  in  late,  her  hair 
wet  with  the  dew,  and  her  dress  the  worse  for  a  long  walk, — 
"  Nora,  where  have  you  been  t     You  are  very  imprudent." 

"  Walking  with  Henry  down  to  tho  brook.    We  sat  there  longer 
than  wo  were  aware,  and  you  know  it  is  a  long  way  home." 
"  But  why  did  he  not  come  in  *"  said  Emma. 
"  I  don't  know ;  yes — he  said  he  had  some  writing  to  finish,  and 
wished  me  to  ask  you  to  excuse  him." 
Emma  said  nothing. 

They  were  like  two  children — Nora  and  Henry.  How  long 
they  would  have  sat  by  tho  brookside,  or  read  love  ditties  beneath 
tho  shade  of  the  trees,  it  were  hard  to  tell ;  but  just  now  there 
came  a  sudden  awakening,  for  Squire  Morton  died,  leaving  Henry 
heir  to  his  vast  estate.  Ho  died  and  was  buried,  and  Henry  was 
left  in  his  lonely  home — lonely  even  in  his  father's  life,  still  lonelier 
now.  A  few  days  after  his  father's  burial,  as  he  sat  there,  dull 
and  gloomy,  he  heard  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  Farmer  Bird  entered. 
"  Mr.  Morton,"  said  he,  entering  directly  upon  the  business 
which  brought  him,  "  I  come  to  speak  to  you  about  that  pasture 
land  of  yours  joining  mine ;  you  know — just  beyond  the  meadow. 
I  want  to  buy  it  of  you.  I  have  tried  to  trade  with  the  squire, 
your  father,  but  never  could  make  out ;  you  know  he  always  held 
on  dreadful  tight  to  every  rod  of  land  ho  got — no  offence,  sir ;  but 
I  thought  that  now,  perhaps,  you  and  I  might  strike  a  bargain.  I 
am  willing  to  give  you  what  it  is  worth." 

"  What  is  the  market-price  of  land  like  that  now  V  said  Henry, 
trying  to  assume  a  business-like  air. 

"  I  offered  your  father,  the  squire,  eight  cents  a  foot,  which  was 
a  high  price  as  land  goes  here.     I'll  give  you  that  for  it." 

"I'll  think  of  it,  Mr.  Bird,  and  let  you  know;  but  I  had  rather 
not  give  a  decided  answer  now." 

"  Very  well ;  but  I  may  conclude  that  I  have  the  refusal  of  it  V 
Henry  bowed ;  but  the  farmer  still  sat  there,  twirling  his  hat  in 
his  hand. 

"  You  must  miss  your  father  very  much,  sir,"  said  he. 
"  I  do,  indeed,"  was  tho  reply. 

"  I  suppose,"  tho  farmer  continued,  "  you  will  be  getting  mar- 
ried soon.  It  is  very  lonesome-like  here  for  you,  and  yon  want 
somebody  to  take  care  of  things.  A  good  wife  is  a  good  thing, 
and  I  am  right  glad  that  you  have  so  good  a  one  in  view.  There 
isn't  a  smarter  or  better  girl  in  town  than  Emma  Crosby." 

Henry  mado  no  audible  answer — not  that  ho  was  dreaming  now 
for  the  farmer's  words  had  thoronghly  awakened  him. 

Mr.  Bird  rose  to  tako  his  leave.  "  A  mighty  strange  follow," 
said  he,  as  he  left  the  house ;  "  no  more  fit  to  fill  his  father's  place 
than  I  am  to  be  president !" 

"  Married  I"  thought  Henry  Morton,  to  himself,  when  he  was 
alone.  "  Yes  ;  what  hinders  t  Married  to  whom  ?  To  Emma 
Crosby,  to  be  sure.  Is  she  not  my  affianced  wife  *  Is  not  the 
whole  village  expecting  our  marriage  V 

So  he  sat  there,  in  the  dull  old  library,  buried  in  thought.  They 
called  him  to  dinner,  but  he  heeded  not.  The  afternoon  passed, 
and  the  setting  sun  was  sending  his  last  rays  into  the  apartment, 
when  he  rose,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  walked  out. 

The  old  housekeeper  looked  at  him  as  he  passed  down  tho  gar- 
den-walk. "  Tho  death  of  his  father  hangs  heavy  upon  him,  poor 
fellow  I"  said  she,  shaking  her  head  and  wiping  her  eyes  with  tho 
corner  of  her  apron. 

He  took  tho  direct  road  to  Farmer  Crosby's  house,  bnt  ere  he 
reached  it,  his  purpose  failed  him.  He  struck  into  tho  path  lead- 
ing through  the  woods  down  to  tho  brook. 

With  a  slow,  heavy  step  he  passed  along,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left.  He  hears  a  sweet  voice — it  is  Nora's  voice.  Ho 
looks  np  ;  he  sees  tho  flutter  of  a  light  garment  through  tho  trees 
— it  is  Nora's  dress.  Just  then  the  singer  turned,  and  her  sweet 
face  beamed  full  upon  him.  For  a  moment  he  put  up  his  hands 
to  his  eyes,  as  if  to  6hut  out  her  presence.    She  turned  to  meet  him. 
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"Ah,  Henry,  how  glad  I  am  to  sec  you  !  I  was  just  thinking 
of  you."  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  up  in 
his  face. 

She  had  such  sweet,  winning  ways,  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
her.  Emma  never  clung  to  him  in  that  way;  never  had  any  of 
those  little  charming  ways  which  made  Nora  so  bewitching.  So 
thought  Henry  as  they  walked  along.  By-and-by  they  came  to 
tho  rustic  seat  by  the  brook. 

"Emma  is  coming  by-and-by,"  said  Nora. 

"Emma!"  said  Henry,  starting. 

"  Yoo—  Emma.  What  makes  you  start  so  «  Do  you  know  I 
think  Emma  is  sad,  lately  ?  I  don't  know  what  has  como  ovor 
her.     Dear  Emma,  I  can't  boar  to  see  her  unhappy." 

"  Do  you  indeed  think  she  is  unhappy,  Nora  V 

"  I  do.     I  fear  something  worries  her." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  can  be  V 

"I  have  not, — dear  Emma  I"  said  she. 

"  Dear  Emma !"  echoed  Henry.  "  I  suppose  you  know,"  said 
he,  turning  to  Nora,  "  that  Emma  is  my  plighted  wife  ?" 

"  0  yes,"  said  Nora,  archly ;  "  I  am  aware  of  that  fact." 

"  There  is  nothing  now  to  hinder  our  union.  I  am  rich,  and  in 
need  of  a  wife ;  and  yet  how  is  it,  Nora,  the  thought  that  I  can 
now  take  her,  who  is  so  good  and  true,  to  be  mine  forever,  brings 
no  rapture  to  my  heart  *     How  is  it,  Nora  ?     Tell  mo  if  you  can." 

Nora's  check  was  pale,  and  she  turned  her  face  away  from  him, 
and  gontly  put  away  the  hand  which  had  been  resting  on  his  arm. 

"  What  shall  I  do,  Nora  *  Emma  has  boen  everything  to  me. 
She  has  encouraged  mo ;  she  has  been  my  strength  when  I  have 
boon  weak,  and  I  thought  I  loved  her,  till — till  you  came,  Nora ; 
then,"  and  ho  went  on  impetuously, — "  then  I  found  that  we  were 
not  congenial.  She  did  not  enter  fully  into  all  my  tastes  and 
feelings ;  she  did  not  live  in  my  atmosphere ;  she  was  too  practi- 
cal— too  matter-of-fact.  She  does  not  enter  into  my  high  aspira- 
tions when  I  talk  of  the  fame  which  I  am  to  earn  for  myself;  she 
smiles  upon  rac,  it  is  true,  but  I  see  that  she  is  incredulous.  She 
has  not  the  faith  and  confidence  in  me  that  you  have,  Nora.  Now 
feeling  thus,  is  it  not  a  sin  to  marry  her  t  Speak  to  me,  Nora. 
Tell  me  what  shall  I  do — what  ought  I  to  do  V 

But  Nora  did  not  answer ;  she  only  sat  there,  with  a  look  of 
fixed  sorrow  upon  her  sweet  face. 

'*  I  don't  love  her,  Nora ;  I  love  only  you,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

Nora  spoke  at  last : 

"  Don't  speak  so,  Henry.  You  don't  know  how  wretched  your 
wild  words  have  mado  mo.  Pray  take  them  back ;  say  you  were 
but  in  jest.  And  I  have  caused  all  this — I,  miserable  wretch, 
whom  she  took  to  her  home  and  her  heart, — I,  whom  she  has  cher- 
ished as  a  sister.  Had  it  not  been  for  mo,  you  would  still  have 
loved  her ;  she  would  have  been  your  wife ;  you  would  have  been 
happy  together.  Emma,  Emma,  you  have  nourished  a  viper  in 
your  bosom  I"  She  bowed  her  head  upon  her  knees,  and  heavy 
sobs  shook  her  slight  frame. 

Henry  knew  not  what  to  say.  In  a.  few  moments  Nora  lifted 
up  her  head. 

"  You  ask  me  what  you  shall  do  ?  Conquer  this  foolish  pas- 
sion. I  will  go  away ;  you  will  love  Emma  then.  Take  her  for 
your  wife,  and  she  will  make  you  happy." 

"  Nora,  that  is  vain.  I  cannot  marry  Emma.  I  shall  tell  her 
my  feelings.  She  is  noble  and  good ;  she  will  understand  me ; 
she  will  not  ask  mo  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  Nora,  jou  must 
not — shall  not  go.     What  shall  I  do  without  you  V 

Still  the  same  selfish  man ;  still  thinking  of  himself. 

"  You  don't  know,  Henry,  what  you  are  saying.  Do  not  tell 
her.  Marry  her,  as  you  arc  bound  to  do ;  keep  your  secret,  and 
Heaven  will  reward  you.  When  I  am  gone,  you  will  cease  to 
think  of  me." 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  what  she  said,  but  taking  her  hand,  he 
said,  passionately : 

"  Tell  me,  Nora,  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  you — that  if  I 
were  not  bound  by  honor  to  Emma  you  would  be  mine." 

But  Nora  did  not  speak  ;  she  only  bowed  her  head  upon  her 
lap,  and  withdrew  her  hand  from  his. 

Henry  grew  desporate. 

"  Nora,"  said  he,  "  I  know  you  love  me.  Something  tells  me 
that  I  am  dear  to  you.  We  are  congenial,  Nora ;  our  wishes,  our 
tastes  are  similar.  Nora,  we  are  made  for  each  other ;  let  us  not, 
then,  make  our  lives  miserable  for  the  sake  of  a  mero  point  of 
honor." 

Nora  lifted  her  pale,  sad  face  to  his. 

"  A  point  of  honor,  Henry  *  Do  you  call  Emma's  happiness, 
your  plighted  word,  a  mere  point  of  honor  *  I  do  not  reproach 
you ;  the  blame  is  all  mine.  I  have  been  blind  and  thoughtless, 
but  I  see  it  all  now.  Heaven  knows  I  would  not  make  the  hum- 
blest creature  miserable ;  how,  then,  can  I  bear  to  think  I  am  the 
cause  of  wretchedness  to  her  who  has  been  my  best  friend  ?"  She 
rose  to  go,  and  he  tried  to  detain  her.  "  Let  me  go,  Henry.  My 
brain  is  almost  wild.  I  cannot  think  while  you  hold  me  thus.  I 
would  go  home."  There  was  such  a  look  of  passionate  entreaty 
in  her  pale,  sad  face  that  he  let  go  her  hand,  and  she  darted  from 
him. 

She  was  gono.  He  was  alone — alone  with  the  murmur  of  tho 
pines,  and  the  ripple  of  the  brook,  but  for  once  they  were  unheed- 
ed. He  had  not  sat  there  long  when  he  felt  a  light  touch  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looking  up,  ho  saw  Emma  standing  beside  him. 

"  Where  is  Nora  ?     I  expected  to  find  her  here." 

"  She  has  been  here,  but  is  gone." 

Emma  looked  at  his  disturbed  face,  and  her  woman's  instinct 
told  her  that  something  was  amiss. 

"  Henry,"  said  she,  and  sho  seated  herself  just  where  Nora  had 
besn  sitting,  "  I  see  by  your  looks  that  you  have  something  to 


say,  but  first  listen  to  me :  I  have  not  been  blind  for  the  last  few 
months,  and  I  am  convinced  that  you  do  not  love  me, — that  you 
wisli  to  be  free  of  your  promises  to  me.  You  love  Nora ;  you 
think  she  is  more  suited  to  you,  and  loving  her,  of  course  you 
ought  not  to  marry  another.  You  arc  free ;  your  feelings  have 
changed ;  I  blame  you  not.  Go  to  Nora ;  tell  her  that  if  sho  loves 
you,  you  can  be  happy." 

He  sat  and  heard  her  through ;  then  taking  her  cold,  passive 
hand,  exclaimed : 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  so,  Emma.  I  told  her  you  wero  too  good 
— too  noble  to  do  otherwise  than  you  havo  done.  Thank  you, 
Emma.     We  will  love  you  very  much — Nora  and  1 1" 

The  old  look  of  disappointment  and  chagrin  passed  over  Em- 
ma's face.  She  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart ;  she  shut  her 
eyes  to  keep  the  tears  from  falling ;  but  with  tho  same  seemingly 
cold  manner,  sho  went  on  : 

"  I  have  seen  all  along,  Henry,  how  it  would  bo.  I  saw  your 
love  was  passing  from  me.  Nora  is  worthy  of  you ;  only  love  her 
as  she  deserves  to  be  loved,  and  I  will  bless  you."  And  she  rose 
to  leave  him. 

And  so  without  once  thinking  of  the  sacrifice  she  was  making, 
never  dreaming  how  many  hopes  nor  how  much  of  love  were 
crushed  by  the  few  words  she  had  spoken,  Henry  Morton  took 
back  the  vows  he  had  spoken,  heard  the  words  that  he  was  free  to 
marry  Nora,  and  blessed  her  for  them,  for  they  ensured  his  own 
happiness. 

"  Let  mo  walk  home  with  yon,  Emma.  I  wish  to  speak  to 
Nora." 

She  had  turned  to  go,  but  when  he  spoke,  she  waved  him  back 
with  her  hand.  He  saw  her  pale  face,  and  for  the  first  time,  a 
faint  idea  of  the  sacrifice  she  had  made  crossed  his  mind ;  but  ho 
dared  not  speak  to  her ;  tho  pale  face,  the  wave  of  the  hand  awed 
him.  He  waited  till  she  had  gone,  and  then  rose  and  followed 
her. 

When  Emma  reached  home,  she  went  directly  to  her  chamber. 
She  would  have  spoken  to  Nora,  but  she  thought  Henry  would 
save  her  that  trial.  In  the  morning,  she  seemed  the  same  as  ever. 
Breakfast  hour  came,  but  Nora  did  not  make  her  appearance. 
Emma  went  to  her  chamber ;  sho  was  not  there  ;  she  had  not  been 
in  bed  all  night.  Where  could  she  be  ?  A  note  lay  upon  the 
table ;  Emma  opened  it  and  read  : 

"  Dearest  Emma  : — I  must  leave  you.  Do  not  ask  me  to  tell 
you  the  cause  of  my  departure.  For  all  the  good  you  have  done 
mt — for  all  you  would  still  do  for  me,  I  bless  you.  But  still  I 
must  leave  you.  Do  not  look  for  me  ;  and  when  you  are  happy, 
think  of  me  as  one  who  would  lay  down  her  life  for  you. 

"  Your  own  Nora." 

The  tears  fell  fast  from  Emma's  eyes  as  she  read.  "  Poor  Nora  1 
where  can  she  be '  She  has  no  friends.  Alone  in  the  world, 
what  will  become  of  her?" 

"  Nora — where  is  Nora  1"  said  a  voice  at  her  side.  It  was 
Henry. 

"  Nora  is  not  here,"  said  Emma,  in  a  husky  tone.  She  passed 
him  the  note. 

"  What  can  this  mean  %"  said  he. 

"  You  should  know,  if  any  one,  Henry.    Did  you  not  see  her  . 
after  I  left  you  V 

"  No.  I  came  here ;  but  sho  sent  mo  word  she  could  not  seo 
me.    Where  can  she  bo  I" 

"I  know  not." 

"  And  she  left  no  messago  for  me !" 

"  This  is  all." 

"  Why  should  sho  leave  us  thus  when  we  might  havo  been  so 
happy  t     What  is  to  bo  done,  Emma  %" 

Emma's  lips  curled  almost  scornfully. 

"Done'!"  echoed  sho.  "Go  after  her,  of  course, — not  stand 
here  idle.  Sho  cannot  be  far  from  here.  Sho  must  havo  taken 
the  early  coach,  or,  perhaps,  walked  to  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  stand  here  and  say  poor  Nora."  And  she  turned 
round  and  left  him  standing  there. 

A  little  ashamed  of  his  indecision,  he  went  out,  mounted  his 
horse,  which  stood  at  the  door,  and  rode  to  the  station-houso. 
But  the  cars  were  gone ;  it  would  be  half  an  hour  beforo  the  next 
train  came  along.  Beforo  he  had  fairly  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
tho  best  course  to  pursue,  tho  train  came  rushing  by.  He  hesi- 
tated ;  after  all,  he  might  not  reach  the  city  in  season  to  see  if 
Nora  were  in  the  first  train ;  he  might  miss  her.  At  this  moment 
a  female  figure  rushed  by  him,  and  darted  into  the  cars.  It  was 
Emma.  A  shrill  whistle,  the  train  was  off,  and  he  was  left  be- 
hind. Emma  had  gone  in  search  of  Nora.  "  It  is  just  as  well," 
said  he ;  "  she  can  persuade  her  to  come  back  better  than  I  could 
do."     So  satisfied  that  all  would  turn  out  well,  he  rode  homeward. 

It  was  tho  express  train  which  Emma  had  taken,  and  it  would 
reach  the  city  as  soon  as  that  in  which  Nora  had  started.  With 
her  veil  over  her  face,  her  mind  full  of  sad  and  anxious  thoughts, 
she  paid  no  attention  to  anything  about  her,  till  suddenly  she  was 
aroused  by  a  shrill  whistle,  and  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  train. 
There  was  hurry  and  confusion ;  every  one  rushed  to  the  car  door. 
What  had  happened  *  She,  too,  followed  the  crowd.  There  had 
been  an  accident ;  the  morning  train  had  boon  thrown  from  the 
track.  Had  any  one  been  injured  ?  Yes — nearly  all,  more  or  less. 
It  had  been  a  fearful  accident ;  many  lives  were  lost. 

Emma  grew  sick  and  dizzy,  and  her  heart  stopped  iti  beating 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then  sho  grew  strong  again,  and  with  steady 
steps  went  to  look  for  Nora.  A  sad  sight  met  her  eyes.  Dead 
and  wounded  were  lying  together;  there  wero  mangled  forms — 
there  were  groans  and  cries — a  mother  sat  with  her  dead  infant  in 
her  lap — some  were  lying  thero  with  limbs  crushed  to  atoms  and 
fearful  bruises.  It  was  a  sight  that  no  mortal  could  look  upon 
and  forget.    And  Emma's  straining,  eager  gaze  took  in  all  this 


suffering  humanity,  and  then  sho  breathed  again.  "  Thank  God, 
Nora  is  not  hero !"  But  another  thought,  they  may  not  all  bo 
here.     She  turned  to  a  bystander : 

"  Are  these  all  the  injured  V 

"No,"  said  ho.  "They  have  carried  one  young  lady  into  tho 
next  house.  Perhaps,"  said  the  man,  seeing  her  change  color, 
"  you  aro  in  search  of  a  friend.     Shall  I  go  with  you  1" 

Emma  bowed,  and  tho  man  went  on  : 

"  Sho  was  senseless  when  I  saw  her,  but  the  doctor  thought  sho 
might  come  to." 

Ho  ushered  Emma  into  a  neat,  comfortablo  apartment,  and 
there  upon  a  bed  lay  the  insensible  form  of  Nora.  Tho  physician 
stood  by,  and  one  or  two  women,  who  made  .room  for  Emma  as 
sho  came  in.     She  turned  to  the  physician  : 

"Do  you  think  she  still  lives  1" 

"  Well,  madam,  I  trust  she  will  revive.  I  see  no  external  in- 
jury sufficient  to  causo  death.  You  are  a  friend,  or  sister  ?  Per- 
haps the  sound  of  your  voice  might  rouse  her." 

Emma  went  close  up  to  her. 

"  Nora,  Nora !"  said  she,  with  a  shudder  through  her  whole 
frame. 

Her  eyes  opened,  but  her  gaze  was  wild  and  strange.  She  re- 
vived somewhat,  but  reason  seemed  gono. 

"  Do  not  carry  me  home  !"  she  shrieked ;  "  anywhere  but  there !" 

"A  singular  case,"  said  tho  physician.  "  The  wound  upon  the 
head  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  Was  your 
friend  perfectly  sound  in  mind  when  she  left  home  %" 

Emma  replied  in  the  affirmatives 

"  Perhaps  of  a  nervous,  excitable  temperament,  and  the  shock 
was  too  much  for  her." 

Emma  sent  word  to  her  parents  of  Nora's  sad  state,  and  that 
afternoon,  her  father  came  to  take  her  home,  as  the  physician  said 
the  journey  would  not  injure  here.  They  brought  her  home,  and 
laid  her  upon  her  own  bed,  and  for  weeks  she  struggled  with  a 
severe  brain  fever,  but  at  length  she  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger. 

A  few  weeks  more  passed.  She  grew  stronger  every  day ;  hut 
she  never  inquired  for  Henry, — never  said  anything  about  her 
leaving  home,  and  Emma  was  afraid  to  introduce  the  subject.  At 
length,  taking  pity  upon  Henry,  who  haunted  the  house  like  a 
ghost,  she  ventured  to  say  to  her,  one  day,  when  she  seemed  pret- 
ty strong : 

"  Nora,  a  very  dear  friend  has  been  waiting  at  your  door  for 
weeks ;  shall  I  admit  him  t" 

"  Emma,  I  know  who  you  mean ;  but  how  can  I  seo  him  •  Do 
you  know — " 

"Yes,  Nora;  I  know  all." 

"All,  Emma? — you  don't  know  all;  you  can't  know  how  wo 
have  both  injured  you— our  best  friend." 

"Nora,"  said  she,  in  her  calm,  quiet  manner,  "I  know  all. 
Henry  is  nothing  to  me  now  but  a  friend.  The  matter  is  all  set- 
tled. He  does  not  love  me,  Nora.  If  you  love  him,  tell  him  so. 
All  I  wish  is  your  happiness." 

"  And  you  have  given  him  up  to  me  t  Emma,  Emma,  this 
must  not  be !  You  have  suffered — you  snffcr  now.  I  will  not 
see  him." 

"  Nora,  have  I  not  said  ho  does  not  love  me  ?  God  keep  me 
from  marrying  one  who  loves  me  not.  It  matters  little  whom  he 
prefers,  so  that  he  does  not  love  me.  I  would  give  him  up  to  my 
deadliest  enemy.  Don't  make  the  deed  more  meritorious  than  it 
really  is,"  said  she,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  I  have  loved  him  ;  I 
expected  to  marry  him :  all  this  is  past.  He  loves  you,  Nora. 
Shall  I  call  him «" 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Emma  went  out,  and 
soon  after,  Henry  entered  alone. 

The  sacrifice  was  accepted.  Nora  and  Henry  were  married, 
and  the  two  dreamers  led  a  dreamy  life.  No  doubt  they  were  very 
happy  in  their  own  way — the  child-husband  and  the  child-wife. 
Being  rich,  they  could  afford  to  dream  and  lead  an  easy,  idle  life. 
But  was  there  any  difficulty,  straight  went  a  messenger  down  to 
Farmer  Crosby  for  advice. 

In  course  of  time,  Nora  had  a  little  brood  of  children  about  her. 
She  petted  them — played  with  them ;  but  if  any  of  them  wero 
sick,  Emma  must  be  sent  for  to  nurse  and  prescribe  for  them  ;  and 
when  they  were  well,  they  were  oftener  to  bo  found  at  the  farm 
than  in  their  own  home. 

Henry  dreamed  on,  but  the  great  deeds  he  was  to  accomplish 
lay  still  in  the  far-off  future.  The  book  ho  was  going  to  write,  the 
poem  which  was  to  make  him  immortal,  lay  still  in  the  unworked 
quarry  of  his  brain.  His  children,  sad  disturbers  of  day-dreams, 
grew  up  around  him,  aud  the  old  house,  which  had  been  so  lonely 
in  his  boyhood,  was  gay  with  their  ringing  langhter.  Then  sports 
broke  in  upon  his  meditations  ;  then  wants,  as  they  grew  older, 
called  for  something  more  substantial  than  day-dreams.  So  ho 
was  forced  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rich  lands 
left  him,  as  promising  to  be  a  more  profitable  investment  of  his 
time  than  novels  or  poems,  which,  at  best,  arc  uncertain  property 
to  their  owners.  In  time  he  became  quite  a  respectable  farmer, 
though  the  neighbors  said  that  Farmer  Crosby  always  had  to  tell 
him  when  it  was  time  to  do  his  planting,  his  mowing,  and  his 
harvesting. 

By-and-by  there  came  up  a  subject  of  wonder  to  the  towns- 
people, in  the  fact  that  every  week  a  gentleman  of  fine  appearance 
and  elegant  manners  was  seen  to  pay  regular  visits  at  •  home  of 
Farmer  Crosby.  The  visits,  of  course,  wero  for  Miss  Emma 
Crosby.  The  gentleman  was  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  mer- 
chant from  the  neighboring  city.  In  due  time  they  were  married, 
and  a  good  wife  she  mado  him,  and  the  neighbors  said  she  had 
done  as  well  as  if  she  had  married  the  squire's  son ;  and  she  was 
good  enough  for  anybody,  no  matter  how  rich  or  great. 
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TAUNTON,  MASS. 

The  engravings  on  this  and  the  succeeding  page 
are  from  prominent  and  picturesque  points  in  the 
pleasant  and  prosperous  town  of  Taunton,  and 
were  from  drawings  made  expressly  for  us  hy  Mr. 
Kilburn,  whose  faithful  pencil  is  so  well  known  to 
our  readers.  The  first  engraving  represents  the 
Episcopal  Church,  on  Church  Street,  a  very  grace- 
ful building  of  the  Gothic  order,  standing  upon  a 
terraced  platform  ornamented  with  graceful  shade 
trees.  The  clergyman  is  the  Rev.  Edward  Anthon. 
The  second  sketch  is  a  view  of  Church  Square. 
The  building  on  the  extreme  left,  partly  hidden  by 
trees,  is  the  Bristol  Academy,  situated  on  Acade- 
my Street.  The  next  building  is  the  Unitarian 
Church,  a  fine  stone  .structure  ;  Rev.  Charles  H 
Brigham,  pastor.  On  the  right  is  the  town-house, 
quite  an  imposing  building.  The  upper  part  of 
this  building  is  occupied  as  a  school-house.  Church 
Square,  from  the  number  of  fine  buildings  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  and  the  shade  trees  with  which  it 
is  liberally  adorned,  is  a  very  attractive  portion  of 
the  town.  The  pedestrians,  carriages,  haycarts, 
etc.,  in  the  foreground,  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  a 
thriving  New  England  town.  Next  in  order  comes 
a  view  of  Taunton  Green,  a  truly  charming  place. 
The  noble  elms  that  surround  it  are  now  in  their 
fullest  foliage  and  verdure,  as  represented  in  the 
picture,  while  the  figures  and  carriages  introduced 
by  our  artist  are  quite  characteristic.  The  build- 
ing on  the  left  is  the  Court  House,  a  very  neat 
structure.  The  small  building  in  the  centre  with 
pillars  in  front  is  the  Taunton  Social  Library, 
while  beyond,  and  almost  obscured  by  the  embow- 
ering trees,  is  a  noble  building—  the  Taunton  Ho- 
tel, kept  by  A.  J.  Pease.  The  last  view  in  the 
series  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Mason,  the 
proprietor  of  extensive  locomotive  works.  It  is  a 
very  fine  building,  and  stands  at  the  junction  of 
Clinton  and  High  Streets.  Taunton  is  the  semi- 
capital  of  Bristol,  and  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Taunton  River,  and  on  the 
New  Bedford  and  Taunton  Railroad,  35  miles  south  of  Boston. 
Our  engravings  have  shown  the  character  of  its  architecture,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  laid  out  and  ornamented.  The  town 
contains  a  large  number  of  elegant  private  residences  with  taste- 
ful grounds  and  gardens.  The  second  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  a 
fine  structure  with  three  domes,  stands  about  a  mile  north  by  west 
of  Taunton  Green.  The  manufactures  of  Taunton  are  exten- 
sive and  various,  consisting  of  locomotives,  steam  engines,  cotton 
and  other  machinery,  nails,  cotton  goods,  etc.  The  Taunton 
Locomotive  Company  is  an  old  and  prosperous  establishment. 
Messrs.  Mason  &  Co.  manufacture  locomotives  and  cotton  ma- 
chinery extensively.  Messrs.  Field  &  Son  manufacture  tacks  and 
uails  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  annually.  The  Old  Colony 
Iron  Company  has  a  large  capital,  and  does  a  corresponding  busi- 
ness. Large  quantities  of  brick  are  manufactured  in  this  town. 
Ship-building  has  also  resumed  its  former  importance  here. 
Taunton  has  a  large  coasting  trade,  and  in  the  importation  of 
'ireadstutFs,  ranks  third  among  the  New  Kngland  towns.  Among 
its  literary  institutions  arc  a  high  school  and  academy,  which  en- 
joy high  repute.  The  Social  Library,  to  which  we  alluded  above, 
contains  a  large  number  of  well-selected  books.  The  name  given 
by  the  Indians  to  Taunton  was  Cohannet,  and  Edward  Winslow 
and  Stephen  Hopkins,  who  came  hither  in  July,  1621,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  Englishmen  who  visited  it.  At  that 
lime,  the  great  plague,  which  had  committed  such  ravages  among 
i  he  aboriginal  tribes  of  New  England,  had  left  its  traces  in  the  for- 
iorn  and  desolate  condition  of  Cohannet.  The  proprietorship 
was  then  claimed  by  the  sachem  of  Tetiquet.  At  the  head  of  the 
lilt  of  purchasers  of  Taunton  stands  the  name  of  Henry  Uxloy, 
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who  sold  out  his  house  and  real  estate  to  Richard  Williams  (pos- 
sibly a  relative  of  Roger  Williams),  who  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  Taunton,  though  Miss  Elizabeth  Pool,  a 
lady  of  family  and  fortune,  from  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land, generally  has  the  credit  of  tho  settlement.  "  An  ardent  de- 
sire of  planting  another  church  in  the  American  wilderness  induced 
this  pious  Puritan  lady  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  forming  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians.  She  died  in 
1654,  and  her  kinsman  placed  over  her  grave  a  stone  with  an  in- 
scription which  commemorates  her  virtues."  At  the  entrance  of 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  which  is  laid  out  on  a  plan  similar 
to  that  of  Mount  Auburn,  stands  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
this  lady,  with  the  following  inscription  : — "  The  Pemales  of 
Taunton  have  erected  this  monument  in  honor  of  Elizabeth  Pool, 
foundress  of  the  town  of  Taunton  in  1637.  Born,  before  the  set- 
tlement of  America,  in  England,  1589,  and  died  at  Taunton, 
May  21,  1654."  The  inscription  on  the  original  gravestone,  in 
the  old  burial  ground,  reads  : — "  Here  rest  the  remains  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Pool,  a  native  of  old  England,  of  good  Family,  Friends 
and  prospects,  all  of  which  she  left  in  the  prime  of  her  life  to  en- 
joy the  Religion  of  her  Conscience  in  this  distant  wilderness.  A 
great  proprietor  of  the  township  of  Taunton,  a  chief  promoter  of 
its  settlement  and  its  incorporation,  A.  I).,  1639,  about  which  timo 
she  settled  near  this  spot,  and  having  employed  the  opportunytvs 
of  her  virgin  state  in  Piety,  Liberality  of  manners,  died  May  21, 
A.  D.  1654,  aged  65,  to  whose  memory  this  monument  is  grate- 
fully erected  by  her  next  of  kin,  Iohn  Borland,  Esq.,  A.  D.  1771." 
The  first  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Taunton  was  born  about 
1660.     He  married  a  sister  of  Edward  Whalley,  a  major-general 


in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  one  of  the  regicide 
udges.  Mr.  Hooke  changed  his  residence  to  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  in  1640,  returned  to  England  in  1656, 
and  became  a  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  lord-protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.,  he 
was  silenced  for  non-conformity,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1677.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Plain 
Dealing  or  Newes  from  New  England,"  written 
by  Thomas  Lechford  of  Clement's  Inn,  January 
17,  1641,  and  published  in  London,  1642,  reference 
is  made  to  the  first  church  in  Taunton.  "  Cohan- 
net, alias  Taunton,  is  in  Plymouth  patent.  There 
is  a  church  gathered  of  late :  Master  Hooko,  pas- 
tor; Master  Street,  teacher.  Master  Hooke  re- 
ceived ordination  from  the  hands  of  one  Master 
Bishop,  a  schoolmaster,  and  one  Parker,  a  hus- 
bandman, and  then  Master  Hooko  joined  in  or- 
daining Master  Street.  One  Master  Doughty,  a 
minister,  opposed  the  gathering  of  the  church  there, 
alledging  that  according  to  the  covenant  of  Abra- 
ham, all  men's  children  that  were  of  baptized 
parents,  and  so  Abraham's  children,  ought  to  be 
baptized ;  and  spoke  so  in  publique,  or  to  that 
effect,  which  was  held  a  disturbance,  and  the  minis- 
ters spake  to  the  magistrate  to  order  him ;  the 
magistrate  commanded  the  constable,  who  dragged 
Master  Doughty  out  of  the  assembly.  He  was 
forced  to  go  away  from  thence  with  his  wife  and 
children."  _________ 

A  CAPTAIN  OF  ZOUAVES. 

The  captain  of  Zouaves  could  scarcely  have 
exceeded  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  Hand- 
some in  person,  manly,  frank,  and  courteous  in 
manners,  he  was  by  nature,  as  evidently  by  choice, 
a  true  soldier  of  the  tented  field.  In  fai  t,  almost 
a  child  of  the  wild  Arabs,  from  having  served  in 
Algiers  since  his  beard  had  commenced  its  growth 
— his  home  the  camp,  his  resting-place  not  seldom 
under  the  vault  of  heaven.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, he  informed  me,  without  the  slightest 
assumption  of  manner  or  bravado,  that  he  had  been  five  times 
wounded — four  times  in  Algeria,  and  again  at  Inkermann.  On 
the  last  occasion,  General  Canrobert  had  sent  to  him  to  say  that 
his  wound  should  be  bandaged  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  "  I  ask  for  nothing  more,"  he  replied.  "  This,  however, 
is  the  third  time  it  has  been  promised,  but,  as  yet,  1  have  never 
received  it."  " Be  satisfied,"  said  Canrobert,  "the  emperor  will 
never  neglect  a  brave  soldier."  "  I  obtained  the  wished-for  prize," 
he  continued,  "  and  now,  though  scarcely  recovered  from  my 
wounds,  I  am  again  returning,  after  a  brief  visit  to  my  home,  to 
the  side  of  my  brave  comrades."  In  truth,  he  gave  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  not  having  recovered  from  his  wound  ;  nevertheless,  he 
was  all  anxiety  to  be  once  more  in  the  battle-field,  and  full  of  ener- 
gy and  manly  spirit.  Indeed,  the  day  subsequent  to  our  arriva 
at  Constantinople,  I  met  him  in  the  bazaar.  He  appeared  so  cast 
down — I  really  feared  he  had  some  great  cause  of  sorrow ;  and  so 
had  he.  His  brave  Zouaves,  as  he  called  them,  had  suffered 
severely  in  a  recent  sortie.  Of  this  he  had  just  been  informed 
and  he  took  tho  fact  of  his  not  having  been  present  to  share  their 
dangers  as  much  to  heart  as  if  he  individually  had  been  the  cause 
of  those  disasters.  I  asked  him  if  he  frequently  visited  his  home. 
"  Rarely,"  he  replied,  "  save  when  I  have  been  wounded,  and  then 
I  seek  rest."  Nevertheless,  his  family  were  alike  wealthy  and  of 
high  birth. — Snyah :  or,  the  Courier  to  the  East. 

«  — .— •  > 

The  humor  of  exploding  many  things  nnder  names  of  trifles, 
fopperies,  and  only  imaginary  goods,  is  a  very  false  proof  either 
of  wisdom  or  magnanimity,  and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions. 
— Swift. 
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A  FLOATING  CITY. 

The  "  Mistress  of  the  Seas"  as  the  London  papers  name  the 
monster  steamship,  now  building  of  iron,  near  London,  is  in  the 
shape  of  plates,  securely  rivetted  together.     Her  dimensions,  etc., 
are  thus  described  : — She  has  a  double  side  fore  and  aft,  all  the 
way  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tafl'rail.     She  has  also  double 
decks.     By  this  means  great  buoyancy  and  strength  are  imparted 
to  the  vessel,  as  the  space  between  the  decks  and   sides  is  filled 
with  air.     She  is   built  in  eight  compartments,  all  air  and  water 
tight.     Her  registered  tonnage  is  23,000  tons,  with  capacity  for 
coal  in  addition  of  from  12,000  to  14,000  tons.     Her  draft  of  wa- 
ter when,  loaded  will  be  28  feet,  and  when  unloaded  18  feet.     Ilcr 
average  speed  is  computed  at  23  knots   or   miles  per  hour.     She 
will  be  propelled  by  a  gigantic   screw,  23  feet  in  diameter,   four 
paddles,  and  by  sails.     Her  number  of  rna-ts  will  be  seven,  three 
of  which  will  be  crossed  with   yards,  and   square-rigged,  as   in  a 
line-of-battle  ship,  and  the  other  masts  will  have  fore  and  aft  sails. 
Her  number  of  boilers  will  be  ten,  five  on  each  side,  and  each  hav- 
ing ten  furnaces.     She  will  carry,  in  addition  to  a  sufficient  com- 
plement of  small  boats,  no  less  "than   eight  small  screw-steamers, 
each  110  feet  in   length,  placed   four  on   each   side  of  the  vessel. 
These  steamers  will  land  and  embark   both  passengers  and  cargo. 
The  passengers'  berths  are  placed  on  both  sides  the  entire  length 
of  the  ship.     The  number  of  decks  is  four,  and  the  height  of  the 
principal  saloons,  which  are  in  the  centre,  is   15  feet.     The  num- 
ber of  passengers  she  will  be  able  to  carry  is  600  first  class,   1800 
second  class,  and  10,000  troops  with  field  "equipments.     Ilcr  length 
is  680  feet,  her  breadth  of  beam,  83  fee',  depth  from  deck  to  keel, 
58  feet,  aggregate   length  of  saloon,  4iK)   feet.     Her  commander 
will  be  Captain  Harrison,  with  a  crew  in  all,  including  seamen, 
engineers,  stokers,  etc.,  of  from  850  to  D00  men,  consequently,  with 
all  on  board,  she  will  comprise  within   herself  a   population  of  a 
largo  town,  or  even  city,  say    13,000   persons.     Nearly   1000  men 
are  employed   in    her  construction      The  contract  price  for  her 
building  is  £320,000.     There  are  then   the  ex- 
penses of  her  engines  and  the  fittings,  victualing, 
etc.     The  mere  expense  of  launching  her  into 
the  water,  when  completed,  will  be  no  less  than 
£40,000,  as  In  drab  lie  power  will  have  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  machinery  employed  of 
a  peculiar  construction.     She  will  enter  the  wn- 
ter  broadside  on.     Her  deck  is  to  be  flush,  ex- 
cept for  cabin  entrances  and  similar  purposes,  ~o 
that  a  promenade  more  than  twice  the   length  of 
the  (Jreat  Britain's  deck  will  be  available  lor  the 
ngers.     The  floor  of  the  ship  is  perfectly 
flat,  the  keel  being  turned  inward  and  rivetted  to 
the  inner  ship's  keel.     These   several  skins  are 
joined  to  each  other  by  longitudinal  web*  or  gird- 
ers, formed  of  plate  and  angled  iron.     There  are 
17  of  these  webs  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  "Inch 
run  the  entire  length,  and  are  placed  at  such  dis- 
tances as  to  extend  upward,  at  intervals  of  about 
three  feet  from   the  keel  to  the  main  deck,  and 
again  closed  up  in  length  varying  from  20  to  60 
feet.    The  main  deck  is  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  20  feet  on  each  side,  and  iron  girders  bind 
one  side  to  the  other,  so  that  the  entire  vessel 
may  be  denominated   a  web  of  woven  iron,  the 
rivets  forming  the  fastenings,  and  the  webbed  or 
honey-comb  cells  becoming  an  indissoluble  struc- 
ture.    The  compartments  between  the  outer  and 
inner  skin  will  hold  3000  tons  of  water  ballast. 
The  web  plates  are  of  inch   iron,  and  the  outer 
and  inner  skins  are  of  three-quarter  inch   iron. 
The  vessel  will  have  20  ports  on  the  lower  deck, 
each  five  feet  square,  to  receive  railway  wagons. 
She  has  also  60  ports  on  each   side  for  ventila- 
tion, and  an  abundance  of  dead  lights.  The  lower 
ports  are   10  feet  above  the  water  when  the  ship 
is  loaded. — Ualijax  News. 


SMOKING  IN  GERMANY. 

The  propensity  of  smoking  is  declared  by  the  physicians  to  be 
actually  one  of  the  most  efficient  cansos  of  the  German  tendency 
to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  In  point  of  expense,  its  waste  is  enor- 
rnons.  In  Hamburg  alone,  fifty  thousand  boxes  of  cigars  have 
been  consumed  in  a  year,  each  box  costing  about  three  pounds 
sterling;  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  puffed  into  the 
air  !  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  even  this  is  bnt  a  part  of 
the  expense ;  the  cigar  adorning  the  lip  only  of  the  better  order, 
and  even  among  those,  only  of  the  young ;  the  mature  generally 
abjuring  this  small  vanity,  and  blowing  away  with  the  mighty 
meerschaum  of  their  ancestors.  This  plague,  like  the  Egyptian 
plagbe  of  frogs,  is  felt  everywhere  and  in  everything.  It  poisons 
the  streets,  the  clubs,  and  the  coffee-houses  ;  furniture,  clothes, 
equipage,  person,  are  redolent  of  the  abomination.  It  makes  even 
the  dullness  of  the  newspaper  doubly  narcotic  ;  the  napkin  on  the 
table  tells  instantly  that  native  hands  have  been  over  it;  every 
eatable  and  drinkable,  all  that  can  be  seen,  felt,  heard,  or  under- 
stood, is  saturated  with  tobacco  ;  the  very  air  we  breathe  is  but  a 
conveyance  for  this  poison  into  the  lungs;  and  every  man,  woman 
and  child  rapidly  acquires  the  complexion  of  a  boiled  chicken. 
From  the  hour  of  their  waking,  if  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
can  ever  be  said  to  wake  at  all,  to  the  hour  of  their  lying  down, 
which  in  innumerable  instances  the  peasantry  do  in  their  clothes, 
the  pipe  is  never  out  of  their  mouths;  one  mighty  fumigation 
reigns,  and  human  nature  is  smoke-dried  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
square  miles.  But  if  it  be  a  crime  to  shorten  life,  or  extinguish 
faculties,  the  authority  of  the  chief  German  physiologists  charges 
this  custom  with  effecting  both  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  They 
compute,  that  of  twenty  deaths  of  men  between  18  and  35,  ten 
originate  in  the  waste  of  the  constitution  by  smoking.  Tobacco 
burns  out  their  blood,  their  teeth,  their  eyes,  and  their  brains; 
turns  their  flesh  into  mummy,  and  their  mind  into  metaphysics. — 
Hambutij  Journal. 
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RICHNESS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  fisheries  of  Russia  are  most  extensive  and  valuable.     It  is 
stated  that  500,000  individuals  are  employed  about  them  in  the 
lower  Wolga  and  Northern  Caspian.     The  sea  coast  fisheries  in 
the  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  AzofT,  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  are 
great  and  productive.     All  her  noble  rivers  everywhere  abound 
with  fish,  and  owing  to  the  numerous  fasts  in  the  Greek  Church, 
the  consumption  of  fish  in  Russia  is  very  great.     There  are  in  the 
Russian  empire  542,177,248  acres  of  land  in  forests.     These  are 
of  immense  value,  and  as  communications  are  opened  up  through- 
Obt  the  country,  they  will  become  still  more  valuable.     There  has 
been  immense  wastage  in  times  past,  but  of  late  years  the  govern- 
ment has  appointed  special  officers  to  look  after  them,  to  preserve 
them   from  unnecessary  destruction.     Russia  is  one  of  the   best 
wooded  countries   in   the  world.     The  quantity  of  timber  yearly 
consumed  must  be  immense,  when  we  recollect  that  nearly  all  the 
houses  throughout  the   Russian   empire  are  built  of  wood.     The 
number  of  horses  in  Russia  exceeds  by  7,000,000  the  total  num- 
bers in  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  the   United  States,  and  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  together  about  14,000,000.     The  value  of  the  whole 
must  be  very  great.     Saddle  horses  sell   from  300  to   1000  silver 
roubles  each ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  numbers  that  roam 
the  eastern  provinces,  say  4,000,000 — a  peculiar  and  hardy  and 
valuable  breed, — the  Russian   horses  are  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Their  cavalry  horses  are  equal  to  the  English,  and  superior  to  any 
other  in  Europe.     The  number  in   Russia  present  to  our  view  a 
force  equal  to  129,000,000  effective  men.     Taking  them  at  half 
the  average  value  (.£32  10s.)  of  horses  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
£16  5s.  each,  the  total  value  will  he   .£354,750,000.     The  number 
of  cattle  in  the  Russian  empire  exceeds  by  nearly  6,000,000  the 
total  number  in  France,    Austria  and  Prussia   (24,823,394),  and 
their  value  is  also  very  great.     At  half  the  average  value  of  those 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  amount,  at  seven  pounds  each,  will 
be  £1 1 7,000,000.     Minerals  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  kinds 
abound   in   Russia.     Salt  is  found  in   various 
places ;    but   there   is   a  district  of  country  on 
her  southern  frontier,  extending  nearly  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  northern  coast  of  the  Sea  ot 
Aral  and  the  Caspian,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
line  mentioned,  between  both,  where  salt  is  found 
of  the  finest  quality  in  such  abundance  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  world  for  millions 
of  years  !     Immense  beds  of  sulphur  have  late- 
ly been  discovered  about  Secamara,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga ;  and  vast  gold  fields,  richer  than 
those  in  California  and   Australia,  have  lately 
been  discovered  around  the  sources  of  the  Lena. 
Silver  is  most  abundant  at  Nartshinsk,  on  the 
Chinese  boundary.     There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  all   Siberia  abounds  with  the  precious 
metals.     Vrery  large  fields  of  coals   have  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  Russia,  especially  in 
the  iron  districts.     To  the  westward  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  the  Don,  in  the  government  ot 
Ekaterinoslay,  a  vast   field  of   the  very  finest 
anthracite  coal  has  been  found,  and  is  now  work- 
ing to  a  great  extent.     The  gold   produced  in 
the  Ural   Mountains  was,   in  1851,  £3,500,000. 
Sometimes  it  is  much  more  and  nearly  double. 
Besides  gold  and  silver,  Russia  has  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  iron   mines,   yielding   that   metal  of  the 
very  finest  quality.     There  are  also  large  mines 
of  platina,  copper,  lead  and  zinc.     Copper  es- 
pecially is  found  in  the  government  of  Olonetz, 
and  in  the  Oural  and   Altai    Mountains.     It  is 
produced  to  the  extent  ot        at  a  million  pounds 
a  year.     Large  quanti  ad   are  obtained 

from  the  mines  of  Nertschiuk  and  Kholivano. 
The  iron  works  in  the  Onral  Mobntains  employ 
above  fifty  thonsand  laborers. — National  Inltlli- 
aencer. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballon 's  Pictorial.] 
A    PRAYEK    OF    AFFECTION. 

BT    GEKTRUDE     M.     BUSS. 

Blessings  be  on  thee !  may  the  Ood  of  heaven 

Send  down  to  cheer  thee  through  thy  future  life 
The  richest  blessings  e'er  to  mortals  given, 

So  may  each  hour  with  happiness  be  rife ! 
Hay  friendship,  lore,  and  all  those  tender  ties 

I'nto  the  human  heart  most  truly  dear, 
Cheer  with  their  sweet  and  kindly  sympathies 

The  rugged  pathway  of  thy  life  while  here ! 

There  is  on  earth  a  bright,  angelio  band 

Of  sisters— a  blest  gift  to  mortals  given— 
When  nature  faints,  strengthening  the  weary  hand, 

And  pointing  still  the  languid  eye  to  heaven. 
0.  may  these  angel  guides.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love, 

Shed  o'er  thy  future  life  a  radiance  blest, 
Leading  thee  onward  to  the  world  above, 

Where  storms  are  o'er  and  where  the  weary  rest! 

May  all  that's  bright  around  thy  path  be  thrown, 

And  heaven '8  own  sunshine  cheer  life  s  gloomy  way; 
And  when  around  thee  death's  dark  night  is  thrown, 

May  it  but  usher  (bee  to  endless  day! 
0,  may  this  prayer  bring  down  the  choicest  blessings 

Which  by  our  Father's  hand  are  ever  shed ; 
And  may  its  influence  be  with  thee  resting, 

When  she  who  offers  it  is  with  the  dead ! 


[Written  for  Bilious  Pictorial.] 

THE   HOUSE  IN   SHADOW. 

BT   FRANCES    M.    CHBSEBRO'. 

Iw  that  part  of  the  city  of  Boston  denominated  tho  "  South 
End,"  stood,  twenty  years  ago,  a  large,  old-fashioned  building, 
painted  a  sombre  brown  color,  and  so  surrounded  by  high  brick 
walls  as  to  shut  out  the  soft  sunshine  that  played  upon  the  oppo- 
site roofs,  and  lighted  up  with  brightness  the  otherwise  gloomy 
dwellings.  For  many  years  had  this  quaint  old  building  gat  in 
the  shadow,  cold  and  stern  in  its  appearance,  and  forbidding  in  its 
snrroundings.  The  front  windows  were  dressed  in  heavy  folds  of 
rich  but  faded  damask,  and  heavily  carved  inside  shutters  excluded 
all  light  and  air  from  the  apartments. 

No  happy,  smiling  faces  of  children  were  seen  at  the  windows, 
looking  ont  into  the  quiet  street,  no  merry  little  voices  were  heard 
at  their  noisy  games.  People  passed  and  re-passed  the  stem  old 
house,  and  wondered  who  was  shut  up  within  its  cloistered  walls. 
Children  never  played  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  tho  mansion  ; 
lovers  never  lingered  beneath  the  heavy  shadow  that  enveloped 
the  dwelling  like  a  black  cloud  ;  even  beggars  passed  on  and 
sought  the  sunshine  on  the  opposite  side  ;  only  now  and  then,  a 
lonely  wanderer,  houseless  and  weary,  stopped  in  the  fast  thicken- 
ing darkness  to  screen  himself  from  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
watchman,  in  the  deep  gloom  that  mocked  the  starlight  darkness 
of  the  night. 

A  heavy  brass  knocker  at  the  door  admitted  you  to  the  interior 
of  the  building.  The  people  who  lived  opposite,  sat  and  watched 
the  forlorn  appearance  of  the  old  house,  and  marvelled  as  day  fol- 
lowed day,  and  weeks  and  months  went  by,  why  so  few  persons 
passed  into  the  door  of  that  mysterious  dwelling.  There  it  stood, 
frowning  npon  you,  never  relaxing  its  stem  features,  cold,  cold, 
even  with  the  heat  of  a  summer's  sun  shining  upon  it. 

Was  it  that  the  exterior  of  this  mansion  had  caught  the  gloom 
and  sternness  of  the  occupant  who  dwelt  within  t  Had  the  shadow 
that  had  fallen  upon  the  life  of  the  still  beautiful  woman  who  lived 
within,  fallen  like  a  curse  upon  the  mansion  ?  The  busy,  curious 
neighbors  told  strange  legends  concerning  it,  but  whether  they 
drew  them  from  their  excited  imagination,  and  wove  them  out  of 
their  fertile  fancies,  or  founded  them  on  authentic  facts,  it  was 
impossible  to  tell. 

No  old  families  lived  in  the  vicinity.  The  houses  were  all  oc- 
cupied by  new  inmates,  and  no  one  of  them  could  look  back  eight- 
een years  and  compare  the  appearance  of  this  particular  place  with 
its  present  gloomy  aspect.  It  stood  there  defying  curiosity,  and 
indifferent  to  the  noisy  life  about  it. 

Just  so  indifferent  was  the  ocenpant,  who  through  the  weary 
days  and  nights  of  each  succeeding  year  lived  within  these  walls. 
She  was  still  a  beautiful  woman,  but  stem  and  immovable  in  fea- 
ture as  the  face  of  tho  mansion  itself.  She  was  a  woman  of  thirty- 
six  years,  though  to  young  eyes  she  might  seem  ten  years  older. 
Let  us  pass  in  at  the  door,  through  the  dark  halls,  and  penetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  this  solitude,  and  there  seek  for  some  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  this  person. 

More  than  eighteen  years  before,  James  Howard  brought  into 
this  elegant  mansion  his  young  and  lovely  bride.  There  was 
much  gossip  at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  The  young  heir  had 
married,  without  the  consent  of  his  parents,  a  young  girl  below  his 
position  in  life.  He  was  of  age,  and  in  possession  of  a  fortune  by 
inheritance  (of  which  this  old  mansion  was  a  small  part),  and 
could,  as  he  thought,  well  afford  to  incense  his  parents  by  marrv- 
ing  as  his  fancy  dictated.  Edith,  his  young  bride,  was  very  beau- 
tiful, and  he  gloried  in  her  charms.  She  was  brilliant  and  fasci- 
nating, and  easily  won  the  heart  of  the  rich  young  profligate. 

There  was  gossip  too  among  her  circle  of  friends.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  she  had  broken  a  plighted  troth,  to  marry  her  wealthy 
suitor.  She  had  torn  from  her  heart  the  image  of  one  who  had 
won  it  in  very  childhood,  to  gratify  an  ambition  to  rise  above  her 
then  humble  state.  It  was  told  how  the  young  student,  plodding 
his  way  through  poverty  to  achieve  a  name,  was  suddenly  crushed 
by  the  blow  given  by  her  gentle  hand.     He  was  hopeless,  reckless, 


forgot  his  God,  and  his  own  great  aims  that  had  hitherto  urged 
him  on  to  action,  and  for  a  time  lay  sunk  in  dissipation,  with  ruin 
hovering  over  his  head. 

Faint  rumors  afterwards  reached  the  ear  of  the  young  bride  that 
her  lover  had  sprung  up  from  his  infamy,  and  with  mad  enthusi- 
asm was  rushing  on  again  to  reach  the  goal  that  had  glistened  be- 
fore his  boyish  eyes.  Then  all  knowledge  of  him  ceased,  or  at 
least  no  further  tidings  penetrated  those  thick  walls  to  cheer  the 
lonely  heart  that  pined  in  the  midst  of  its  splendors,  and  was  starv- 
ing by  the  side  of  a  plenteous  feast. 

Edith  was  a  gay  but  not  a  happy  bride.  She  swept  through 
those  spacious  rooms  in  her  queenly  beauty,  the  admired  of  all 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of  her  worldly  husband,  but  with  the  ghost  of 
an  old  sorrow  ever  by  her  side,  unseen  but  felt,  and  its  stealthy 
footsteps  followed  upon  her  soft  tread,  and  mocked  her  in  her  day 
dreams  of  gilded  happiness.  Pride  rose  in  her  soul,  and  with 
gigantic  will  she  strove  to  thrust  out  tho  spectre ;  but  in  vain,  for 
ever  glided  by  her  that  same  dark  presence,  sometimes  slipping 
into  shadow  and  secreting  itself  from  her  gaze  to  raise  false  hopes, 
then  suddenly  starting  np,  and  with  more  mocking  features  beck- 
oning her  on  to  the  extreme  verge  of  mental  misery. 

Edith  did  not  love  her  husband,  but  she  bore  children  that  she 
did  love,  and  now  she  felt  that  the  old  sorrow  would  be  allayed, 
but  ever  in  the  quiet  of  her  happiness  came  the  spectred  memo- 
ries, and  hovered  about  the  cradle  of  her  dear  ones,  and  watched 
over  their  sleep,  and  jeered  upon  their  smiles.  This  was  the  worst 
of  all  trials.  She  almost  maddened  under  it,  and  even  her  chil- 
dren's happy  faces  and  their  merry,  sweet  voices  could  not  bring 
peace  to  her  heart. 

Years  passed  on.  James  Howard  lived  an  extravagant  and 
reckless  life,  but  his  large  fortune  was  not  wasted,  nor  his  good 
name  tarnished  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Death  arrested  him  in 
early  manhood,  and  he  passed  from  his  splendors  here  into  eternity 
almost  without  a  warning.  His  two  sons  grew  up  to  boyhood,  but 
inherited  his  diseased  constitution,  so  that  at  an  early  age  they  too 
were  taken  from  their  mother's  side.  One  daughter,  fragile  and 
beautiful  as  a  lily,  was  left  a  little  time  to  cheer  the  mother's  heart. 
She  lived  to  unfold  her  rare  l>cauty,  then  sickened  and  died. 

Edith  now  sat  down  amid  the  ghostly  shadows  of  her  palace 
home  and  turned  her  grief  inwardly,  keeping  her  eye  dry  and  her 
brow  placid,  but  nursed  the  sorrow  with  her  very  life  blood.  Un- 
like many  of  her  sex,  she  did  not  grow  gentle  and  tender  by  her 
grief.  Better  she  might  have  been,  if  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
nightly  vigils,  and  silent  watchings  could  make  her  so,  but  in 
aspect  she  seemed  to  be  slowly  turning  to  stone.  She  gave  up 
society  and  friends,  and  kept  about  her  only  one  faithful  attendant, 
who  had  known  her  in  happier  days.  The  other  sen-ants  seldom 
saw  the  face  of  their  mistress. 

Thus  was  Edith  at  thirty-six  years  of  age.  A  few  old  friends 
still  clung  to  her,  and  refused  to  be  shaken  off,  who  sometimes 
would  penetrate  into  the  solitude  of  her  life.  It  was  one  of  these 
faithful  ones  that  on  one  occasion  presented  herself  before  Edith, 
and  submitted  to  her  hearing  a  request. 

"  I  have  come  on  a  strange  errand,"  she  said,  "  but  I  pray  that 
it  may  not  be  a  bootless  one." 

The  cold  face  of  Edith  grew  colder,  as  the  soft,  womanly  voice 
of  the  friend  went  on  in  its  gentle  pleadings. 

"  Why  will  you  shut  out  all  life  from  your  soul  ?  Why  will 
you  rebel  against  the  good  God,  by  this  state  of  indifference  and 
selfishness  f" 

Edith  choked  down  the  tenderness  that  stirred  her  soul,  and 
with  a  stem,  almost  unkind,  voice,  said : 

"  Because  it  pleaseth  me  so  to  do;  pass  on  to  your  request." 

"  It  is  this.  I  have  in  my  house  a  young  girl,  perhaps  ten  years 
old,  who  is  motherless  and  fatherless,  as  far  as  any  love  and  care 
are  concerned,  who  needs  a  home,  who  needs  your  kindly  care  and 
assistance.  Will  you  take  this  child  as  your  own,  and  bring  her 
up  to  fill  the  place  which  your  own  beautiful  danghter  has  left 
vacant '" 

Tears  sprang  up  in  the  heart  of  Edith,  but  she  stopped  the  foun- 
tain, and  turned  it  back  before  it  reached  her  eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  request  ?  Who  could  live  in  these 
cold  shadows,  and  in  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  this  house  ?  All 
my  own  children  sickened  and  died  for  want  of  sunshine  without 
and  cheerful  tenderness  within.  Do  not  ask  me  to  change  my 
lot ;  I  accept  it,  but  feci  no  joy  in  life." 

The  visitor  went  away,  sad  and  discouraged.  Edith  sat  down 
in  her  lonely  room,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  groaned 
aloud.  The  cry  of  her  poor  heart  was  for  the  love  that  only  onco 
had  blest  her  life.  The  years  that  had  passed  seemed  to  have  van- 
ished from  her  memory,  and  the  thought  of  that  last  scene  with 
her  lover  seemed  as  an  occurrence  of  yesterday.  The  fine  face  of 
the  stndent  beaming  with  manly  love  was  before  her.  She  felt 
the  presence  of  the  loved  one. 

Ah,  how  bitterly  did  she  weep  and  call  upon  the  past  to  give 
back  its  lost  happiness  !  She  started  and  grew  scared  by  the  mock- 
ing spectres  of  buried  joys  that  went  stalking  through  her  memory. 
Then  recalling  all  her  pride,  she  seized  her  tenderness,  and  with  a 
desperate  will  she  thrust  it  into  the  most  secret  niche  of  her  soul, 
and  turned  a  heavy  bolt  upon  it,  and  then  again  she  was  the  cold, 
forbidding  woman. 

The  day  following,  Edith's  seclusion  was  again  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  tho  visitor  of  yesterday,  and  this  time  she  came  not 
alone.  She  led  by  the  hand  the  child  tor  whom  she  had  solicited 
kindness  and  care.  Their  presence  seemed  to  awaken  Edith  from 
a  reverie,  for  she  looked  up  suddenly,  and  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
pretty  face  of  the  little  stranger.  Instinctively  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  bid  the  child  approach.  There  was  something  in  the  soft 
eye,  and  the  wavy  hair  upon  the  temples,  that  recalled  some  old 
familiar  face.     She  started,  and  almost  gave  a  cry  of  pain  as  the 


little  one  opened  her  lips  to  speak.     What  was  the  magic  of  that 
little  face? 

"  Come  to  me,  child,"  said  Edith,  striving  to  regain  her  usual 
calm  and  cold  exterior. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  go,"  whispered  the  little  one,  clinging  to  the 
arm  of  her  more  genial  friend. 

"  Go,  my  child,  there  is  nothing  to  fear."  This  command  was 
received  by  a  burst  of  tears  and  sobs  from  the  sensitive  child. 

One  look  of  reproach  from  the  faithful  friend  changed  the  tone  of 
the  stem  woman,  and  in  a  more  tender  voice  she  again  bade  tho 
child  approach  her. 

The  little  girl,  striving  to  check  her  tears,  went  forward  at  the 
lady's  bidding. 

"  What  is  your  name,  pretty  one?" 

"  Edith,  ma'am." 

"Edith  !  why  were  you  named  Edith?" 

"  Mother  told  me  that  father  named  me  Edith  because  he  thought 
it  a  pretty  name." 

"  Is  your  father  dead  ?     Tell  me  what  you  remember  of  him." 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  of  father  now.  Mother  is  dead,  and 
now  I  never  hear  any  one  talk  of  him." 

"  Explain  to  me  what  you  know  of  this  child's  parentage,"  said 
Edith,  addressing  her  old  friend. 

"  There  is  little  I  can  tell  you.  Her  mother  was  a  young  and 
quiet  woman,  who  married  a  man  twice  her  years — a  lawyer  by 
profession.  After  a  few  years  of  married  life,  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  business,  lost  all  he  had  accumulated,  and  left  the  country  to 
seek  a  better  fortune  elsewhere.  For  a  time  his  wife  heard  from 
him,  and  occasionally  received  money  for  her  subsistence ;  but  for 
six  years  no  tidings  have  been  heard  of  him,  excepting  a  report 
that  he  had  taken  to  reckless,  dissipated  habits." 

"  How  old  are  you,  Edith  ?" 

"  Ten  years,  ma'am." 

"  Will  you  come  and  live  with  me,  Edith  ?" 

"  Will  you  love  me  if  I  come  ?"  said  the  child,  looking  np  timidly. 

"  Yes,  dear  little  one ;  come  and  be  my  Edith.  I  will  love  you, 
and  bestow  all  care  and  kindness  upon  you." 

The  visitor  wept  tears  of  joy,  and  departed,  leaving  her  little 
charge  with  her  friend. 

There  was  something  about  the  little  child  that  aroused  all  tho 
old  girlish  tenderness  in  the  soul  of  the  stem  woman.  Her  little 
voice  awoke  memories  that  would  not  bo  silenced.  Edith  felt 
from  the  first  moment  that  she  looked  on  the  child,  that  God  had 
sent  it  to  her  to  repay  her  for  the  wasted  love  of  her  youth.  Tho 
sorrow  was  over,  and  the  links  of  her  childhood  were  to  be  joined 
to  her  woman's  life,  and  she  was  to  live  and  be  better  and  happier 
for  the  discipline. 

The  child  grew  and  was  very  beautiful.  Her  dainty  feet  chased 
the  shadows  away  that  had  hovered  over  the  gray  gloom  of  the 
dwelling ;  the  sunlight  was  let  in,  and  the  fresh  breath  of  heaven 
penetrated  into  apartments  musty  and  damp  from  long  neglect. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  there  came  a  man,  middle-aged  but  care- 
worn, to  the  mansion,  and  he  knocked  for  admittance.  He  passed 
through  the  hall  door  and  it  closed  upon  him,  shutting  out  from 
busy  life  without  all  further  knowledge  of  an  arrival  that  was  to 
bring  a  risen  joy  into  that  household.  The  woman  of  maturity 
and  the  careworn  man,  pilgrims  on  life's  rugged  road,  had  met  at 
one  of  the  last  mile  stones,  covered  with  the  dust  and  braises  of 
their  thorny  journey,  and  recognized  each  other  at  a  glance. 

The  father  had  come  to  claim  his  child,  little  thinking  whom  he 
was  to  thank  for  the  care  of  his  little  neglected  ono.  He  brought 
no  fortune  with  him,  only  tho  wealth  of  reformed  habits  and  a 
freight  of  fresh  hopes.  It  was  not  yet  too  late  to  bogin  a  new, 
active  life.  He  came  to  find  his  child,  calling  by  the  sweet  name 
of  mother  one  who  had  well  nigh  wrecked  his  life's  happiness. 
Should  she  not  retain  that  sweet  title  ?  Youth  and  passion  had 
passed,  manhood  was  in  all  its  prime,  but  even  with  the  charm 
and  romance  of  youth  gone,  why  not  walk  hand-in-hand  through 
the  remaining  journey,  supporting  each  other's  steps,  and  cheering 
by  each  other's  smiles  ! 

Again  the  old  mansion  witnessed  a  bridal  scene.  Then  the 
sunlight  fell  softly  upon  the  old  roof,  yet  brown  and  sombre,  bnt 
the  happiness  within  had  penetrated  the  very  bricks  of  the  walls, 
and  the  shadows  seemed  less  heavy ;  indeed  they  stalked  off  in 
their  pomp  and  gloominess,  and  a  genial  light  played  without  and 
within. 

«    ~  'm    » 

DINNERS  BEFORE  THEY  ARE  COOKED. 

Striking  is  the  aspect  in  which  our  London  supply  presents 
itself  to  view,  when  we  consider  the  question — how  many  animals 
are  alive  and  growing  at  once,  destined  for  the  London  cattle- 
market  ?  It  is  supposed  that,  taking  the  average  age  of  bullocks 
and  sheep  when  brought  to  market  at  four  years  and  two  years 
respectively,  the  numbers  cannot  be  far  short  of  1,000,000  bullocks 
and  4,000,000  sheep,  thus  marked  out  for  the  metropolitan  dinner- 
tables.  Some  are  on  the  wild  moors  of  northern  Scotland ;  somo 
are  on  their  way  to  trysts  at  Falkirk  and  Galloway ;  some  are 
under  the  charge  of  railway  companies,  for  transport  to  the 
richer  soil  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk ;  some  are  fattening  in  those 
two  counties,  or  in  the  midland  districts  ;  some  may  be  growing 
in  Flanders,  Holland,  or  Holstein,  and  some  in  Ireland  ;  the  short- 
woolled  sheep  may  bo  luxuriating  on  iho  Downs  of  Sussex  ;  the 
long-woolled  may  be  grazing  in  Leicestershire;  some  aro  suckling, 
and  some  arc  fattening. — London  Tim 


A  VENERABLE  CLERGYMAN. 

The  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  have  as  their  chaplain,  tho 
venerable  Daniel  Waldo,  of  Syracuse.  He  was  nominated  for  tho 
office  by  Gen.  Granger,  who  stated  that  he  was  in  his  94th  year, 
and  has  been  a  Congregational  minister  for  more  than  70  years. 
He  is  yet  erect,  cheerful  and  active,  and  quite  gifted  in  his  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Waldo  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  on  York  Isl- 
and, and  confined  with  several  hundred  more  in  the  far-famed  and 
fatal  Sugar-house  Prison,  in  New  York,  where  he  endured  suffer- 
ings and  cruellies  equalled  only  by  those  on  board  the  Jersey 
prison  ship. —  Washington  Globe. 
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[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    (ilPSEY    CHANT 

BY     BLANCH!     D'AKTOISI. 


Cheops'  grand  pyramid  Kinking  'neath  candy  1 

Plains  over  which  the  wild  simoon  blows; 
Tracks  wild  with  «ga.i,  where  vultures  all  gory  rare, 

Kclang  the  queen  comes  of  all  Zingaroos. 

Mounts  where  the  torrent  foams  headlong  and  thundering — 
Jungles  the  wild  lions  hardly  pierce  through ; 

All  the  wide  world  over  Romany's  wandering, 
Nought  can  escape  from  the  wild  ZiDgaroo. 

Statues  the  rising  sun  gilds  in  his  gorgeousness — 

Eye  of  the  universe — piercing  all  through! 
Sparks  of  his  glory  light  Zingari's  loneliness — 

Bleared  is  the  eye  of  the  seers  of  Zingaroo. 


«  »■  ■    ►  ■ 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    CAPE    ANN    WRECK. 

A  TRUE  SKETCH  OF  OUR  OWN  SEASHORE. 

1JT   WILLIAM    B.    OLIVER. 

The  dull  gray  clouds  had  been  gathering  all  day  in  the  sky.  It 
was  too  cold  to  have  a  downright,  hearty  rain,  or  even  snow  ;  but 
once  in  a  while  there  came  sharp,  spiteful  flecks  of  half-icicle,  half- 
snow,  that  cut  against  the  cheek  and  lijis  like  steel.  At  the  north- 
east tli.  nige  masses  of  dense  clouds,  of  which  each  seemed 
to  embody  a  young  whirlwind  ;  and  at  the  south  there  was  a  cold, 
blue  lino  above  the  sea,  stretching  the  entire  length  of  the  coast, 
and  telling  of  approaching  storms  and  the  fierce  battle  of  the  wind 
and  wave. 

Down  in  the  fisherman's  cottage,  near  the  beach,  and  scarcely 
protected  from  the  fury  of  the  waves  by  a  long  shelving  rock,  the 
fisher's  wife  sat  in  mute  but  unmistakable  anxiety.  All  day  she 
had  watched  and  waited  for  the  welcome  sight  of  the  little  frail 
bark,  to  which  all  her  treasures  were  entrusted,  save  one.  Her 
two  sons— one  fifteen,  the  other  nineteen  years  old — wore  out  in 
the  same  boat  with  their  father.  Her  daughter,  now  eleven,  sat 
by  her  side  with  an  unusual  expression  of  sorrow  on  her  childish 
face. 

One  after  another  the  rough  fishermen  would  come  in,  to  ask  if 
her  husband  had  come,  although  they  well  knew  that  he  had  not 
— for  they  had  begun  some  hours  before  to  have  fears  of  his  safety. 
And  no  one  knew  better  than  Margaret  Bcaman  herself,  that  un- 
less he  should  have  time  to  get  in  sight  before  dark,  the  chances 
were  all  against  him.  A  dweller  by  the  sea  from  her  childhood, 
the  daughter  and  sister  of  fishermen,  and  now  for  twenty  years 
the  wife  of  another,  she  would  be  likely  to  feel  and  calculate  the 
peril  to  which  she  was  certain  her  husband  was  exposed.  Me- 
her  fingers  kept  on  working,  but  with  a  nervousness 
and  absence  of  interest,  painful  to  see.  And  there  wore  those 
who,  before  the  dull  afternoon  had  begun  to  deepen  its  shadows, 
were  sitting  by  her  in  the  quiet  room,  and  talking  of  the  probabili- 
ties which  now  seemed  so  faint. 

"  If  he  can  but  round  yonder  point  afore  dark,"  said  Thomas 
Hallock,  an  old  and  experienced  seaman,  "  he  will  get  in  safe 
enough,  for  the  boat  goes  over  the  wave  like  a  bird — but  I  am 
afoared  it  will  bo  night  afore  he  makes  the  point." 

Margaret  kept  on  her  work,  but  little  Jenny  could  not  imitate 
her.  The  child  went  sadly  and  put  away  her  playthings  in  the 
closet,  and  sat  down  a  :ain  by  the  fire  with  clasped  hands,  and  a 
thoughtful  look  on  her  little  brown  face  that  was  pitiful  to  see. 
Her  little  heart  was  yearning  for  her  father  and  brothers,  and  she 
noted  every  word  that  Thomas  nallock  had  uttered. 

There  was  a  portentous  lull  in  the  atmosphere  now.  It  grew 
darker  and  blacker  without,  and  in  the  low  room  they  could  hard- 
ly distinguish  each  other's  faces.  Could  they  have  done  so,  Mar- 
garet would  have  seen  that  the  brave  old  seaman  turned  pale,  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  in  his  countenance.  Lower,  darker  grew 
the  blackness,  and  then  the  winds  were  let  loose.  Down  came  the 
blinding  storm  of  hail,  rain  and  snow  mingled  together,  and  above 
all,  and  over  all,  the  fierce  wind  triumphed.  Not  a  living  thing 
could  have  walked  the  beach  for  an  instant  without  being  swept 
into  the  sea ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  few  scattered  huts  trembled 
as  they  heard  clapboards  and  shingles  torn  off  and  carried  hun- 
dreds of  yards,  up  into  the  town  itself. 

Above  the  beach  a  few  stunted  and  crooked  trees  had  grown  for 
years,  slowly  indeed,  but  with  some  progress  towards  mature  size. 
These  wore  lifted  like  feathers  from  the  ground,  and  borne  vio- 
lently over  the  tops  of  the  low  houses.  Windows  were  blown  out, 
fences  scattered,  and  gate  posts  uprooted  ;  and  in  the  littlo  barns 
attached  to  almost  all  the  dwelling*,  the  solitary  cows  were  kick- 
ing and  plunging  furiously.  The  houses  themselves  rocked  like 
bo  many  cradles ;  and  men  who  had  braved  the  terrors  of  the  sea 
for  years  in  vessels  like  egg-shells,  now  quivered  and  trembled  in 
thoir  wind-shaken  habitations  on  the  land. 

Margaret  sat  speechless  and  faint  in  the  dark  room,  unpcrccivcd 
by  her  neighbors,  who  chatted  on  in  the  lulls  of  the  storm,  in  a 
low,  monotonous  tone,  which  almost  distracted  her,  while  yet  she 
could  make  no  effort  to  hush  them  into  silence.  There  was  a 
slight  pause  in  the  storm,  while  it  seemed  gathering  itself  up  into 
new  fury,  and  the  sky  was,  for  a  moment,  less  dark.  No  one 
came  in — for  no  one  could  have  stood  againtt  the  fierce  wind  long 
enough  to  have  passed  from  one  cottage  to  another ;  and  even  the 
monotone  of  Thomas  Hallock  ceased  to  be  heeded  by  the  ear  of 
Margaret.  Her  work  had  dropped  from  her  hands  when  the  in- 
creased darkness  came  on,  and  she  sat  clasping  little  Jenny's 
hand,  as  if  to  feel  that  she  had  at  least  one  left. 


O,  that  treacherous  sky  of  the  morning,  which  had  tempted  the 
fisherman  and  his  sons  to  take  out  the  boat,  which  was  nearly  past 
using !  But  the  morning  sun  had  risen  so  gloriously,  and  the 
winds  slept  so  tranquilly  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  scarce 
rippling  their  glassy  surface,  that  Ansel  and  William  had  prevailed 
on  their  father  to  go  oat.  He  went  at  their  earnest  pleading,  but 
told  Margaret  they  should  be  in  long  before  supper  time. 

In  the  midst  of  the  temporary  lull  which  succeeded  a  long  and 
loud  clashing  of  the  elements,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Agnes 
Blair,  who  was  William  Beaman's  betrothed  wife,  came  in.  How 
the  poor  girl  had  weathered  the  storm  sufficiently  to  arrive  there 
in  safety,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  Her  hair  and  clothes  were 
drenched  in  wet,  and  her  face  gleamed  up  like  a  white  lily,  as  she 
entered.  Thomas  Hallock  took  her  hand,  and  almost  reverently, 
as  if  fearing  to  touch  ono  under  so  great  sorrow,  he  led  her  to  a 
seat  by  the  fire,  and  took  off  her  wet  shawl.  No  word  was  spoken, 
but  she  had  sat  there  but  a  few  moments,  when  a  gun  was  heard. 
Another  and  another ! — fast  and  loud  they  came,  and  the  old  sailor 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  ran  out  into  the  blinding  storm. 

Poor  Margaret  knew  that  the  signals  were  not  for  her.  It  must 
be  some  large  vessel,  that  was  now  coming  fast  onward  to  its  de- 
struction ;  and  down  in  the  depths  of  her  troubled  spirit  she  felt, 
for  a  moment,  that  there  was  some  comfort  in  the  thought,  that 
there  she  would  not  be  the  only  bereaved  one. 

But  it  was  a  thought  born  of  her  present  distraction,  and  not  a 
real  sentiment — for  she  was  too  kind-hearted  to  cherish  it.  The 
firelight  shone  upon  the  faces  of  her  companions,  and  she  looked 
mournfully  towards  Agnes  Blair,  as  if  to  ask  her  sympathy;  but 
the  girl  sat  with  closed  eyes,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sinking  boat, 
as  it  was  pictured  on  her  mind. 

On  leaving  the  house,  Thomas  Hallock  had  called  to  two  stout 
fishermen,  John  and  George  Swift,  to  come  out  and  reconnoitre 
the  beach,  if  possible,  and  try  if  they  could  see  or  hear  anything 
of  the  vessel  which  was  in  such  evident  nearness  to  the  shore. 

The  storm-king  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  fury,  and  as 
the  clouds  thinned  a  little,  the  three  men  thought  they  could  per- 
ceive the  tall  masts  of  a  ship  rocking  to  and  fro,  at  a  very  slight 
distance  from  the  beach — so  slight  as  to  appear  in  the  greatest 
possible  danger.  It  was  the  work  of  only  a  very  few  minutes  to 
roll  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  to  set  on  fire,  a  number  of  bar- 
rels smeared  thickly  with  tar  and  pitch ;  and  almost  beyond  their 
expectations,  they  blazed  fiercely,  and  threw  a  broad  gleam  upon 
the  waves.  Still  the  ship  came  on  pitching  and  rolling,  now  deep 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  now  mountains  high,  and  threatening 
each  moment  to  be  thrown,  a  shattered  wreck,  upon  the  shore. 
She  was  now  so  near,  that  in  tho  lulls  of  the  storm,  they  could 
distinctly  hear  the  shouts  of  those  on  board. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  to  those  three  bravo  seamen.  They 
did  not  forget  that  Dennis  Bcaman  and  his  sons  were  probably,  if 
alive,  exposed  to  the  merciless  elements ;  nor  could  they  conceal 
from  themselves  the  fact,  that  any  attempts  to  succor  those  who 
were  already  in  sight,  would  involve  almost  certain  death  to  him 
who  should  make  it.  And  yet,  how  could  they  stand  there  inac- 
tive, and  see  that  noble  ship,  as  they  now  found  it  to  bo,  go  down 
to  the  deep  without  an  effort  to  save  tho  precious  lives  with  which 
she  was  freighted  t 

A  crash  from  tho  ship,  which  struck  at  that  moment,  decided 
them.  A  small  boat,  which  lay  between  two  rocks  so  tightly 
wedged  that  even  tho  wind  had  not  lifted  it  out  of  its  place,  was 
turned  upwards,  and  two  pairs  of  stout  oars  were  found  under- 
neath. They  dragged  it  to  the  water's  edge  and  embarked.  It 
floated  over  the  waves  like  an  egg-shell,  and,  in  spite  of  the  storm, 
the  two  young  oarsmen  managed,  with  Hal  lock's  assistance,  to  get 
her  near  to  tho  spot  where  they  supposed  the  ship  to  have  struck. 
There  were  one  or  two  white  faces  gleaming  up  under  the  light  of 
the  tar  barrels,  as  tho  bodies  floated  inward ;  and  the  fishermen 
saw  that  they  were  strong  and  able  swimmers,  and  thoy  rowed 
still  more  swiftly  to  the  ship.  Overhead,  tho  storm  had  abated  ; 
but  the  surf  ran  mountains  high,  and  the  billows  foamed  and  boiled 
in  their  mad  rage,  and  threatened  destruction  to  the  frail  thing 
that  danced  over  them,  with  its  precious  freight  of  human  life. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  spot  where  tho  ship  was  stranded, 
when  they  heard  a  cry  that  almost  froze  their  blood.  She  had 
parted  amidships,  and  the  people  were  throwing  themselves  into 
the  sea. 

" and  then  all  was  hushed. 

8ave  the  wild  wind  and  tho  romorsoless  dash 
Of  billows;  but  at  intervals  there  gushed, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
A  solitary  shriek — the  bubbling  ery 
Of  some  strong  swinuner  in  his  agony." 

They  reached  at  length  the  bare  and  shapeless  rock  on  which 
tho  6hip  had  struck.  There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  persons  stand- 
ing on  it,  and  a  few  who  had  not  yet  left  the  creaking  timbers  of 
the  ship,  and  Hallock,  the  experienced  and  more  daring  seaman, 
called  to  tho  sufferers  to  descend  carefully  into  the  little  boat. 
Not  a  boat  bad  yet  been  taken  out  from  the  ship.  Hallock  and 
George  Smith,  with  incredible  difficulty,  managed  to  get  out  the 
long  boat,  and  to  take  out  tho  remaining  persons  who  still  clung 
to  the  wreck ;  whilo  John  Swift  was  left  to  take  caro  of  their  little 
shallop. 

But  while  John  was  wondering  how  his  single  arm  could  pos- 
sibly aid  them  to  tho  shore,  tho  pair  of  oars  next  his  own  were 
seized  by  a  strong  arm,  and  even  in  the  darkness  ho  recognized 
Dennis  Bcaman  I  John  uttered  a  loud  shout,  and  Dennis  knew 
his  voice. 

"John,  my  good  fellow,  did  you  know  wo  wore  here!"  said  he, 
eagerly. 

"  No,  but  we  shall  bo  thankful  enough  to  take  you  home,  too  1" 

It  was  all  that  either  could  say,  for  the  boat  was  now  full,  and 
their  strength  and  skill  were  all  needed.  Both  boats  were  now 
within  range  of  the  beach  fires ;  and  before  they  could  land,  they 


saw  figures  in  the  bright  light,  apparently  bending  over  the  dead 
and  dying. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  though  the  waves  kept  up  their  wailing 
monotone,  and  the  boats  were  safely  brought  to  land.  As  the  ex- 
hausted people  touched  the  shore,  a  cry  of  deep  gladness,  in  which 
tho  voice  of  woman  was  heard,  greeted  them.  On  the  beat 
two  or  three  bodies,  from  which  the  life  seemed  wholly  gone  out; 
but  the  sailors  carried  them  to  the  nearest  houses,  one  of  which 
was  Dennis  Beaman's  cottage.  Margaret  was  bending  over  tho 
pale  face  of  a  boy  nearly  the  age  of  her  youngest  son,  Ansel,  and 
trying  by  every  means  to  restore  him.  A  faint  motion  had  just 
encouraged  her  to  hope,  when  in  rushed  her  two  sons,  followed  by 
her  husband  !  Margaret  did  not  faint,  and  only  for  a  moment  did 
she  slacken  her  exertions.  She  thought  of  the  boy's  mother,  and 
renewed  her  efforts.  Her  husband's  more  practised  skill  soon 
availed,  and  wrapping  the  youth  in  warm  blankets,  they  laid  him 
tendorly  down  upon  little  Jenny's  bed. 

From  one  of  the  seamen,  who  happened  to  be  brought  to  Bea- 
man's house,  they  learned  that  he  was  a  passenger;  that  his  father 
had  committed  him  to  the  care  of  tho  captain  of  the  ship,  which 
was  bound  to  New  York  from  London.  This  was  all  that  the 
man  knew,  except  to  testify  to  the  boy's  generous  and  affectionate 
disposition,  that  had  charmed  all  on  board,  and  made  him  a  uni- 
versal favorite;  and  that  when  the  danger  was  at  its  height,  there 
were  several  of  the  passongers  and  crew  who  were  calling  loudly 
for  Howard  Stanton. 

Beside  him,  on  the  low  bod,  lay  Agnes  Blair,  stricken  down 
with  sudden  blight  at  the  first  entrance  of  the  men  with  tho  appa- 
rently lifeless  body  of  the  boy ;  nor  had  all  their  efforts  availed  to 
rouse  her  from  that  doathliko  swoon.  Her  sweet  face  was  paler 
even  than  that  of  Howard  Stanton.  And  it  was  not  until  the  boy 
was  fully  restored,  and  the  present  anxiety  for  his  life  was  past,  that 
she  opened  her  eyes  to  see  William  Bcaman  kneeling  by  her  side ; 
and  at  a  little  distance  his  father  and  Ansel  were  heating  blankets, 
and  wrapping  them  around  the  slight  figure  that  lay  near  hor. 

Margaret  was  gliding  round,  with  her  face  all  wet  with  the  tears 
which  she  could  not  shed  before ;  and  little  Jenny  was  flitting 
hither  and  thither,  doing  everything,  and  handing  everything,  jnst 
in  the  right  time,  while  Thomas  Hallock  was  trying  to  hide  his 
real  sympathy  under  a  rough  voice,  which,  nevertheless,  some- 
times trembled,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  restrain  it. 

Morning  came — the  clear,  cold,  wintry  morning,  with  a  sky  as 
purely  blue  and  cloudless,  as  if  no  storms  had  ever  reigned  trium- 
phant over  those  now  laughing,  dancing,  sparkling  waves.  The 
sea  was  sublime  in  its  beauty  on  that  morning,  as  if  it  had  forgot- 
ten its  "  heathenish  and  fearful  dealing  with  human  life  "  of  the 
previous  night.  The  beach  was  strewn  with  wrecks  from  the  ship, 
and  afar  off,  the  little  fishing-boat,  from  which  Dennis  and  bis 
sons  had  been  taken  into  the  ship,  was  floating  over  the  waves 
unhurt ! — whilo  the  nobler  vessel  was  broken  into  fragments.  A 
few  had  perished,  and  their  bodies  were  floating  inward  towards 
the  beach ;  but  tho  greater  part  were  saved  by  the  matchless 
bravery  of  the  three  seamen.  Wo  build  monuments  to  heroes 
who  peril  their  lives  for  glory  ;  but  for  such  as  these,  we  have  no 
visible  tribute  I  But  there  is  a  better  monument  in  human  hearts ; 
and  the  prayer  of  those  whose  beloved  ones  were  saved  on  that 
fearful  night  will  not  fail  to  ascend  for  the  brave  men  who  rescued 
them  from  an  ocean-grave. 

How  fondly  did  Margaret  hang  over  the  beautiful  boy  whoso 
life  she  had  so  tried  to  save  I  It  was  long  before  he  fully  recov- 
ered ;  but  when  he  did,  there  was  a  world  of  gratitude  in  that 
young  heart,  which  in  after  years  blossomed  out  into  love  for 
sweet  'Jenny  Beaman,  and  turned  tho  fisherman's  cottage  into  a 
lovely  and  pleasant  home,  still  standing  in  that  "  kingdom  by  the 
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A  MAGAZINE  OF  DEATH. 

Tho  grounds  belonging  to  tho  United  States  Arsenal,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  embrace  an  area  of  27  miles.  In  the  three 
magazines  there  are  30,000  pounds  of  powder,  and  9,000,000 
rounds  of  cartridges  for  small  amis  and  cannon.  Tho  storehouses 
contain  35,000  muskets,  rifles,  pistols  and  carbines,  2S00  sabres, 
100  cannons,  600,000  cannon-balls  and  shells,  30,000  pounds  can- 
ister, and  accoutrements  for  10,000  men.  The  total  value  of  the 
land  and  buildings,  with  their  contents,  is  over  $1,000,000. — New 
York  Express. 


CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
KAL  LOU'S    DOLLAR     MONTHLY. 

Encouraged  by  the  unprecedented  success  which  this  popular  Monthly  has 
met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  ha*  increased  its  circulation,  the  pro- 
prietor ha*  rasolvBd  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
That  this  admirable  work  is  a  miracle  or  cheapness.  1b  admitted  by  eTery  one, 
containing,  as  It  does  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number, 
being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and  forming  two  volumes  a  year,  of 
six  hundred  pages  each,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum, 
for  ONE  DOLLAR! 

Bali.ou'8  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type,  upon  fine  white  paper, 
and  its  matter  Is  carefully  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with  the  Bon- 
ton  press  for  sixteen  years.     Its  pages  contain 

nhws,  tales.  poems.  stories  ok  the  sea.  sk;  usobtr 

lany.  Adventures,  biographies,  wit  and  humor, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country.  It  Is  also  spiced  with 
a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveriee 
and  improvement*  occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  farming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  each  num- 
her  being  complete  in  itself. 

No  sectarian  subjects  are  admitted  into  its  pages;  there  are  enough  contro- 
versial publications,  each  denoted  to  it*  peculiar  sect  or  clique.  TAm  work  Ifl 
intended  for  THE  MILLION,  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  and  is  filled  to  the 
eh  month  with  chaste,  popular  and  graphic  miscellany,  just  such  m 
any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  place  in  'he  hands  of  a  family  circle.  It  la 
in  all  it*  departments,  fresh  and  original  and,  what  It  purports  to  be,  the 
cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  s*  below,  shall  receive 
the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any  person  sending  n-  ^ghi  subscribers  and 
eight  dollars,  at  one  time,  shall  receive  a  copy  gratis. 

[T^*  Specimen  numbers  furnished  when  desired. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publish*  and  Proprietor. 
Corner  cf  Tremcnt  and  Bromfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  BUSSES  FOX. 

Our  readers,  believers 
and  non-believers  in 
Spiritualism,  will  thank 
us  for  presenting  them 
portraits  of  the  "  origi- 
nal rappers,"  the  Misses 
Fox,  of  Rochester,  who 
have  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  world.  The 
likenesses  are  from  a  da- 
guerreotype by  Meade 
Brothers,  of  New  York, 
and  are  therefore  reli- 
able. Since  the  origin 
of  the  rapping  excite- 
ment in  Rochester,  in 
1849,  mysterious  de- 
monstrations of  the  na- 
ture of  those  of  which 
the  Misses  Fox  were 
the  media  have  been  sig- 
nalized all  over  the 
world ;  they  have  given 
rise  to  books,  pamph- 
lets and  newspapers 
without  number,  and  the 
believers  iu  their  spirit- 
ual origin  arc  numbered 
now  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  the 
media  are  so  curious, 
that  learned  and  scien- 
tific men  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  investigate 
them,  and  various  are 
the  theories  by  which 
they  are  sought  to  be 
accounted  for.  One  ol 
the  most  elaborate 
works  on  the  subject  is 
that  by  Professor  Ma- 
han.  Prof.  Faraday, 
of  England,  has  also 
given  the  subject  his  at- 
tention, and  honored  it 
with  his  theory.  Con- 
gress has  been  memori- 
alized to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation; 
but  as  yot  our  legisla- 
tors have  not  seen  fit  to 

devote  their  time  to  spiritualism.  Of  the  ladies,  whose  portraits 
we  present,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  no  imposture  has 
been  found  upon  them ;  and  that  committees  composed  of  the 
cutest  Yankees,  both  male  and  female,  have  failed  to  discover  any 
secret  machinery  or  fixtures,  by  which  the  sounds  heard  from  and 
about  them  might  have  been  produced. 


of  which  two  persons 
have  attached  them- 
selves. The  whole  scene 
is  one  that  cannot  be 
contemplated  without 
emotion,  while  it  is  one 
that  will  dwell  on  the 
memory  of  eye-witness- 
es forever.  An  attempt 
was  made  after  she 
struck,  to  make  the 
shore  and  land  passen- 
gers, but  she  filled  too 
rapidly.  The  boats  left 
with  all  they  could  car- 
ry, and  reached  Consti- 
tution ,  a  seaport  of  Chili, 
18  miles  off.  The  disas- 
ter occurred  at  8  in  the 
evening.  At 4  A.  M.,the 
next  day,  there  were  no 
traces  of  the  vessel,  and 
out  of  the  large  number 
on  board  a  great  majori- 
ty perished.  Of  now 
many  tragedies  like  that 
we  have  delineated  has 
the  ocean  been  the  thea- 
tre!  Ho  w  many  gallant 
vessels  have  gone  down 
in  the  storm  and  gloom, 
with  no  record  of  their 
fate!  Yet  still  the  hardy 
mariner  treads  the  deck 
fearlessly — for  he  knows 
that  death  meets  us  eve- 
rywhere, on  shore  as 
afloat,  in  the  ship-of- 
battle  and  in  the  calm 
pursuits  of  peaceful  life, 
and  that  an  overruling 
Providence  orders  au 
things  for  the  best. 


WRECK  OF  THE  CAZADOR,  CHILIAN  STEAMER. 

Last  winter,  with  its  unusually  wild  and  stormy  weather,  was 
sadly  prolific  of  disasters  on  the  coast  and  ocean.  The  details  of 
the  wreck  delineated  in  our  engraving  are  doubtless  so  familiar 
to  our  readers,  that  it  would  bo  useless  to  recapitulate  the  painful 
particulars.  It  is  enough  to  remind  them,  that  the  Chilian  gov- 
ernment steamer,  Cazador,  a  fine  vessel,  on  her  voyage  from  Tal- 


THE   SISTERS   FOX,   THE   ORIGINAL    SPIRIT   RAPPERS. 


cahnano  to  Valparaiso,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  persons 
on  board,  was  driven  on  a  reef  off  Point  Carranza,  near  Maule, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1856,  and  nearly  all  perished.  Our 
engraving  is  from  a  drawing  made  by  an  eye-witness,  and  deline- 
ates the  terrible  occurrence  with  fidelity.  The  scene  is  startling  and 
terrific.  The  wild  waves  are  breaking  over  the  bows,  and  are  fast 
engulphing  the  gallant  fabric,  sweeping  off  the  unfortunate  crew 
and  passengers,  men.  women  and  children,  by  scores.  Their 
struggling  forms  are  seen  contending  with  the  furious  billows  that 
whirl  them  on  the  jagged  rocks.  Some  are  ascending  the  rigging ; 
some  throwing  themselves  overboard  ;  others,  incapable  of  exer- 
tion, are  lifting  their  hands  in  an  agony  of  despair.  The  steers- 
man still  clings  to  the  wheel,  faithful  to  the  last.  Two  boats  are 
in  the  foreground  seeking  to  save  a  few  of  the  sufferers  from  earth- 
ly annihilation.     In  the  foreground  are  seen  floating  spars,  to  one 


PETRIFIED  CITY. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  who  pro- 
ceeded, some  years  ago, 
with  an  expedition  from 
Tripoli,  to  explore  the 
interior  of  Africa,  says  : 
"  As  one  of  my  friends 
desired  me  to  give  him 
an  account  of  what  I 
knew  touching  the  petrified  city,  situated  seventeen  days'  journey 
from  Tripoli,  by  a  caravan,  to  the  southeast,  and  two  days'  jour- 
ney from  Onguela,  I  told  him  what  I  had  heard  from  different 
persons,  and  particularly  from  the  mouth  of  one  man  of  credit, 
who  had  been  on  the  spot ;  that  it  was  a  spacious  city,  of  a  round 
form,  having  great  and  small  trees,  furnished  with  shops,  with  a 
large  castle  magnificently  built.  That  he  has  seen  there  several 
sorts  of  trees,  all  of  stone.  That  he  saw  also  figures  of  men  in 
different  postures  ;  some  holding  in  their  hands  staffs,  others  bread ; 
everyone  doing  something;  even  women  suckling  their  children — 
all  of  stono.  That  he  went  into  the  castle  by  three  different  gates, 
though  there  were  many  more ;  guards  were  at  these  gates,  wiih 
pikes  and  javelins  in  their  hands.  In  short,  that  he  saw  in  this 
wonderful  city  many  sorts  of  animals,  as  camels,  horses,  asses 
sheep,  and  various  birds,  all  of  stone. — Corning  Gazette. 
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MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  anb  Proprietor. 
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JUNE. 

Spring,  in  our  Now  England  climate,  is  a  period  of  strife  be- 
tween sun  and  rain,  cold  and  heat,  wind  and  calm,  frost  and 
warmth — a  protracted  struggle,  enlivened  by  very  frequent  visita- 
tions of  that  most  agreeable  morning  and  evening  caller,  that 
"unbidden  guest,"  the  oast  wind.  We  do  not  fairly  realizo  that 
winter  is  gone  till  June — glorious  Jane,  with  its  wealth  of  foliago, 
its  glory  of  grass  and  flower,  and  its  prodigality  of  sunshine, 
bursts  upon  us.  Then,  we  arc  ready  to  sing  with  Solomon,  "Lo  ! 
the  winter  is  past ;  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear 
on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land."  These  genial  sunbeams, 
that  greet  us  so  early  and  leave  us  so  late,  give  promise  of  nature's 
choicest  delicacies.  Strawberries  and  cream !  "  Think  of  that, 
ter  Brook."  They  are  among  the  gifts  of  open-handed  June. 
Says  good  old,  kind-hearted,  genial,  pious  Izaak  Walton,  "  Doubt- 
i  :ad  could  make  a  better  fruit  than  the  strawberry,  but  doubt- 
ed never  did."  But  those  know  not  the  strawberry  who 
have  eaten  it  only  in  a  confectioner's  saloon,  gathered  over  night 
and  partaken  of  amidst  tho  dust  and  din  and  whirl  of  the  city. 
Fresh  from  tho  vines,  with  the  dew  of  morning  glittering  on  them, 
with  cream  unconscious  of  adulteration,  and  sugar  white  as  the 
i  uber  snow  upon  Mount  Washington,  then  strawberries  are  a 
"  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king."  So  June  comes  to  us,  first 
month  of  tho  summer,  with  her  fairy  fingers  full  of  first-fruit  offer- 
ings, to  herald  the  advent  of  a  season  of  geniality  and  delight. 
Forgotten  are  winter's  coldness  and  winter's  disports — the  freezing 
blast,  the  deep  snow,  the  flying  cutter,  the  musical  Bleigh-bells. 
But  we  have  snow-whito  blossoms,  and  birds  more  musical  than 
bells,  and  rambles  "  under  the  greenwood  trees,"  and  moonlight 
and  music  out  of  doors,  and  picnics  and  a  thousand  pleasant 
things  to  make  summer  pass  like  a  dream. 


Travel. — It  has  become  fashionable  of  late  to  make  up  a  par- 
ty to  visit  Europe  and  charter  the  whole  cabin  of  a  vessel.  Rev. 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  and  twenty  of  his  parishioners  tried 
this  scheme. 


Masonic  Hall. — It  is  proposed  that  tho  contemplated  Masonic 
Hall  in  New  York  shall  be  located  on  Broadway,  be  built  of  brown 
sandstone  or  marble,  to  be  five  stories  high,  100  feet  front  and  125 
feet  deep. 


-»  »■«■  ►  - 


Europb. — The  travel  to  Europe  is  immense  this  season.  Berths 
on  board  steamships  are  engaged  as  far  ahead  as  September.  This 
looks  as  if  money  were  plenty  and  business  brisk. 


SPLINTERS. 


In  1643,  the  houses  in   New  York  were  mostly  of  one 

story,  with  straw  roofs  and  wooden  chimneys. 

Tho  first  printing  press  was  established  in  New  York  city 

in  1693,  who  published  the  first  paper  in  1725. 

A  captain  of  a  New  York  barque  was  charged  by  a  Chi- 
nese sailor  with  amputating  his  queue. 

The  works  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  have  been  published  in  Paris, 

and  received  there  with  enthusiasm. 

Madame   Biscaccianti,   formerly  Miss  Ostinelli,  of   this 

city,  has  satisfied  oven  the  critical  Parisians. 

Robert  S.  Rantoul,  son  of  the  late  R.  Rantoul,  Jr.,  has 

been  admitted  to  practise  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Salem. 

....  Professor  Anderson,  the  necromancer,  well  known  in  this 
country,  is  quite  popular  as  an  actor  in  London. 

.    .  It  is  now  proposed  to  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  at 
St.  Paul's,  Minnesota. 

....  The  various  telegraph  lines  have  transacted  more  business 
than  ever  during  the  present  season. 

The  seed  of  tho  sweet  potato  seems  to  be  entirely  lost  in 

the  greater  part  of  Virginia. 

Lady  Franklin  is  still  determined  to  send  out  more  expe- 
ditions to  tho  Polar  regions.     It  would  be  useless. 

John  G.  Saxe  is  the  poet  for  the  next  Commencement  of 

the  Military  College,  Norwich,  Vt. 

....   See  "  Flag  of  our  Union  "  for  Lieutenant  Murray's  great 
story,  "  The  Greek  Adventurer :  or,  The  Soldier  and  tho  Spy." 

...  It  has  been  said  that  a  milkman  is  like  a  sailor — both  get 
their  living  by  water. 

Barnum  has  been  brought  into  court  so  often,  lately,  that 

he  says  his  occupation  is  "  tending  bar." 

.    .   Flounces  are  immensely  popular  this  season  with  ladies. 
You  see  little  dainty  figures  immersed  in  billows  of  silk. 

The  weather  is  growing  delightful.     The  birds  are  pre- 
senting their  little  bills  and  renewing  their  notes. 

The  number  of  hats  annually  sold  in  New  York  city  is 

7,000,000.     The  hatters  are  not  caught  napping. 

. . .   There  is  a  town  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  called  Hia- 
watha.    Is  the  water  higher  there  * 

It  is  said  that  a  Yankee  baby  will  invent  an  improvement 

on  his  cradle  before  he  is  six  months  old. 

....  A  cravat  worn  by  Washington  was  lately  put  up  at  auc- 
tion in  New  York,  and  brought  five  dollars. 

....  A  lump  of  gold  weighing  sixteen  pounds  and  worth  S3300 
was  lately  found  by  a  Chinaman  in  California. 

....  J.  G.  Percival,  the  poet,  who  died  lately  at  the  age  of  60, 
wrote  some  of  our  finest  lyrics. 


THE  GULF  STREAM. 

The  offices  performed  by  this  wonderful  current  of  water  in  tho 
ocean,  show  how  admirable  are  the  provisions  of  Providence  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  world.  Starting  from  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico 
it  passes  through  the  Bahama  passage  into  tho  Atlantic  Ocean, 
where  its  waters  retain  both  their  elevated  temperature  and  their 
northerly  direction  for  many  thousands  of  leagues.  Lieutenant 
Maury's  recent  observations,  which  possess  so  much  scientific  in- 
terest and  practical  value,  have  brought  to  light  very  many  facts 
respecting  this  remarkable  current. 

England  and  the  whole  of  western  Europe  owe  a  portion  of 
their  fertility,  and  the  mild  temperature  tney  enjoy  in  the  same 
latitudes  where  stern  winter  reigns  during  five  months  on  tho 
American  continent,  to  the  (lull  Stream,  which  Lieutenant  Mau- 
ry aptly  calls  the  conducting  pipe  of  an  immense  heating  appara- 
tus of  which  the  torrid  zone  is  the  locus,  and  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea  tho  reservoirs.  lJuritig  the  past  winter, 
many  of  our  captains  off  the  banks,  whose  vessels  were  sheeted  with 
ice,  found  no  other  way  of  "  thawing  themselves  out,"  than  by 
running  into  this  beneficent  Gulf  Stream. 

The  maximum  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  from  23  to  24  dogrees  (Centigrade) ; 
that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  at  the  moment  it  plunges  into  tho  Atlan- 
tic, is  from  21  to  22  degrees,  or  about  six  or  seven  degrees  higher 
than  that  of  the  ocean  in  the  same  latitude.  o.en  degrees  further 
north  the  Gulf  Stream  loses  only  two  degrees  of  its  heat,  and  at 
three  thousand  miles  north  of  its  mouth,  it  preserves  in  mid-win- 
ter the  temperature  of  summer.  At  40  degrees  north  latitude  it 
spreads  over  many  thousand  square  leagues,  covering  this  por- 
tion of  the  ocean  with  a  mantle  of  heat — if  we  may  use  a  suffi- 
ciently descriptive  expression.  Encountering  the  Grand  Banks 
it  deviates  towards  the  east,  and  continues  to  flow  on  with  less  im- 
petuosity, but  still  dispensing  its  genial  influences,  until  it  reaches 
the  British  Isles,  where  it  divides  into  two  columns,  one  of  which 
penetrates  to  the  polar  basin  of  Spitzbergen,  while  the  other,  turn- 
ing back  on  the  English  coast,  Hows  into  the  Gulf  of  Gascony, 
both  columns  retaining  a  much  more  elevated  temperature  than 
that  of  the  ocean. 

This  volume  of  warm  water  produces  the  happiest  effects  on 
the  climate  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  it  treasures.  The  "  Em- 
erald Isle  "  owes  its  verdure  to  the  warmth  of  the  stream,  and  its 
influence  is  seen  on  the  smiling  shores  of  England.  Tho  climate 
of  the  northerly  islands  of  Scotland  is  tempered  by  tho  warmth  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  so  that,  even  in  mid-winter,  the  ponds  are  very 
rarely  frozen.  While  Liverpool  enjoys  a  mild  temperature,  Lab- 
rador, in  the  same  parallel  on  the  American  continent,  is  a  cold 
and  inhospitable  region.  "  The  cold  and  pitiless  Labrador,"  as 
Moore  calls  it  in  one  of  his  songs. 

But  not  only  is  it  the  office  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  dispense 
warmth  to  countries  in  a  high  latitude,  it  also  Berves  to  draw  oft' 
the  surplus  heat  from  Central  America  and  Mexico,  which,  but 
for  this  gigantic  escape-valve,  would  bo  the  hottest  and  most  pesti- 
lential regions  of  the  globe.  But  the  Gulf  Stream  is  charged  with 
producing  the  fogs  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  tornadoes 
in  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  indeed  a  variety  of  atmospher- 
ical phenomena,  based  on  the  collision  of  cold  and  hot  currents. 

The  following  is  the  most  plausible  explanation  we  have  yet 
seen  of  this  phenomenon  :  "  Many  causes  produce  the  phenom- 
enon of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  principal  is  the  tendency  of  trop- 
ical waters  towards  the  pole,  their  high  temperature  rendering 
them  lighter  than  moderately  warm  water,  and  very  much  lighter 
than  cold.  As  for  the  direction  of  the  current,  it  belongs  in  part 
to  the  rotation  of  tho  globe  which  causes  northerly  winds  and 
currents  to  deviate  towards  the  east,  and  southerly  ones  to  the 
west."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Gulf  Stream  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  natural  phenomena,  and  we  have  felt  bound  to  givo  it 
a  "  first-rate  notice,"  because,  as  tho  topor  said  of  water,  "it  has 
done  so  much  for  navigation  I" 


Incident  in  Court. — Miss  Matilda  Heron  lately  gave  evi- 
dence in  court  at  New  Orleans,  respecting  the  robbery  of  some 
diamonds.  As  she  was  leaving  the  witness  stand,  she  dropped  a 
rose,  which  a  gentleman  picked  up,  but  was  politely  requested  by 
the  lady  to  retain  it,  whereupon  he  dashed  off  a  very  complimen- 
tary impromptu  stanza  which  has  found  its  way  into  print.  There 
is  some  poetry  even  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  room. 

Hiawatha. — The  picture  we  lately  gave  of  Mrs.  Barrow  in  the 
character  of  Minnehaha,  in  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  was  from  an 
admirable  picture  in  photograph  by  Masury,  Silsbce  &  Case.  We 
are  so  often  indebted  to  these  gentlemen,  that  their  names  are  as 
household  words  among  our  subscribers. 


Qoebec. — Ship-building  is  carried  on  largely  at  Quebec. 
Some  very  fine  vessels  are  launched  there.  Among  those  which 
have  made  excellent  time  in  their  passages  may  be  mentioned  the 
Boomerang,  the  Shooting  Star  and  the  Arthur  the  Great. 


Art  Item. — The  New  Orleans  Picayune  talks  about  a  "  Colt 
stake  "  to  be  made  up  on  the  Union  Course,  on  Long  Island. 
"  Horse  steaks  "  are  said  to  be  a  daily  occurrence  at  the  restaur- 
ants in  Paris. 


Gen.  Scott. — This  gallant  gentleman  continues  to  en'oy  ex- 
cellent health.  His  robust  and  martial  figure  attracts  a.  mention 
wherever  it  is  seen. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

Solomon  said  that  there  was  nothing  new  under  tho  sun,  and 
there  arc  always  people  enough  readily  to  challenge  tho  novelty  of 
every  now  invention.  •  These  people  will  tell  you  that  Colt's  re- 
volver is  an  old  affair,  and  that  the  steam  engine  ought  to  bo  cred- 
ited to  a  past  century.  Of  course  they  will  discover  a  hint  for  the 
electric  telegraph  in  an  old  book,  entitled  "  Mathematical  Recrea- 
tions," and  published  in  Paris  in  1626.  In  that  work,  which  is  a 
miscellany  of  arithmetical  and  mathematical  puzzles,  curious  ex- 
periments in  optic  and  mechanics,  there  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage in  reference  to  "  the  magnet  and  needles  which  have  been 
rubbed  on  it :" 

"  Somo  have  asserted  that,  by  means  of  the  loadstone,  or  a  simi- 
lar stone,  absent  persons  can  communicate  with  each  other.  For 
instance,  Claude  being  at  Paris,  and  John  at  Rome,  if  each  ot 
them  had  a  needle  rubbed  on  some  stone,  the  virtue  of  which  was 
such  that  in  proportion  as  one  needle  should  move  at  Paris,  the 
other  would  move  the  same  at  Rome,  it  might  be  arranged  that 
Claude  and  John  should  have  the  same  alphabet,  and  that  they 
should  agree  to  converse  from  a  distance  every  day  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  needle,  having  made  three  turns  and  a  halt 
to  signify  that  it  is  Claude  and  no  other,  wishing  to  speak  to  John, 
then  Claude,  wishing  to  tell  him  that  the  king  is  in  Paris,  he  would 
move  and  stop  his  needle  on  L,  then  on  E,  then  on  R,  O,  Y,  and 
so  on  with  the  others  ;  now,  at  the  same  time,  the  needle  of  John, 
corresponding  on  the  same  letters  and  throughout,  he  could  easily 
write  or  learn  what  the  other  wished  to  signify  to  him.  The  in- 
vention is  fine,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  world 
a  magnet  having  such  virtue  ;  also  it  is  not  expedient,  otherwise 
treasons  would  be  too  frequent  and  too  secret." 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  enough  practical  infor- 
mation in  the  above  hint  to  warrant  us  in  the  attempt  to  tear  the 
laurel  from  the  brow  of  Professor  Morse.  Let  us  continue  to 
cherish,  rather,  the  belief  that  there  is  something  new  under  the 
sun,  or  at  least  some  entirely  new  combinations  of  old  elements. 


-« -•••-♦- 


Grant  Thorburn. — In  the  present  number  we  publish  a  very 
interesting  reminiscence  of  New  York  in  the  olden  time,  from  the 
pen  of  Grant  Thorburn,  who,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  writes 
with  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  youth.  Mr.  Thorburn's  reminiscences 
are  of  great  value :  few  men  possess  at  once  a  memory  and  a  fac- 
ulty for  writing  like  his. 


Brevitt. — If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  it  certainly  is  not  the 
essence  of  a  name  recently  bestowed  on  a  child  in  South  Caroli- 
na, who  rejoices  in  the  following  appellations  :  "  Frances  Corne- 
lia Amarinthia  Olivia  Sarah  Rebecca  Sophronia  Julia  Josephine 
Victoria." 


-4  -•-■•-    ►- 


Will  some  one  smart  at  figures  tell  us  how  Mr.  Ballou  can  afford  to  give  one 
hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  (all  of  which  he  pays  for),  in  each  number  of 
his  Dollar  Magazine,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  excellent  and  entertaining 
miscellany  for  one  dollar  per  annum  ?  There  is  but  one  other  magazine  in  the 
country  whieh  equals  Hallou's  Dollar  Monthly  in  circulation,  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at  whUe  It  is  afforded  at  so  low  a  price.— Mathiai  Democrat. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Bishop  Eastburn,  Amelus  C.  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  London, 
C.  W..  to  Miss  Bessie  Neail.  of  Dublin,  Ireland;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Robbins,  Mr. 
Henry  0.  Wood  to  Miss  Ellen  Thayer ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Harrison  Ellis 
to  Miss  Susan  E.  Smith;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  Wilkins  A.  Verge  to  Miss  Lois 
M  Whittier:  by  Iter.  Dr.  Lothrop,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Homans  to  Miss  Eliza, 
daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. — At  Brookline,  by  Iter.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
William  D.  Coolidge  to  Miss  Rebecca  H.  Tilden. — At  West  Cambridge,  Mr  J. 
E.  Smith  to  Miss  Lucy  B.  Russell.— At  Melrose,  by  W.  J  Famsworth,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Caleb  O.  Howard  to  Miss  Sarah  S.  Kimball. —At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy, 
Rev.  Willard  W.  Ames  to  Miss  Marcia  M.  Kelton. — At  Gloucester,  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Parmenter,  Mr.  Henry  Clark  to  Miss  Charlotte  P.  Powers— At  Newburyport, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnaby,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Drown  to  Miss  Jane  E.  Woodbury. — At 
Worcester,  by  ltev-  Mr.  Tillotson,  Mr.  .lames  Leland  to  Miss  Emily  M.  John- 
son.—At  Fitchburg,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tilden.  Mr.  Oliver  B.  Burgess  to  Miss  Frances 
G.  Wait. — At  Ware,  Mr  James  L.  Pierce,  of  Warren,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Ellia. 


DEATHS. 


On  Dit. — That  Fanny  Kemble  is  coming  to  this  country  again. 
She  is  a  highly  gifted  woman,  but  erratic,  like  most  great  geniuses. 


In  this  citv,  Mr.  Thomas  Emmons,  92;  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  late  of 
Needham.  43;  Mr.  Jonathan  A.  Palmer,  42;  Miss  Mary  Ann  Dyer,  44;  Mr. 
Horace  C.  Lane,  34  — At  Koxbury,  Dca.  William  0.  Hunneman.  87.— At 
Charlestown  Mr  Richard  Watts.  35.— At  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Hannah  K.  Foster, 
56.— At  Cambridgeport.  Miss  Rebecca  W.  West,  29. — At  Melrose,  Mr.  Goorge 
Howard.  30— At  Salem,  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  70 —At  Beverly,  Widow  Nancy 
Standley,  86-  At  Milton,  Mrs.  Jane  Ford.  48.— At  Somerville.  Mr  Hugh 
Moore,  64. — At  East  Lexington.  Mr.  Peter  Blodgett.  58.  — At  Hiugham.  Miss 
Margaret  Cashing,  70.  —  At  Gloucester,  .Mr.  Abraham  Sawyer.  9b1.—  At  Rowley, 
Miss  Martha  J.  Shepard,  25—  At  Plymouth,  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Russell.  27.— At 
East  Abington,  Mrs.  Achsah  Baker.  43 — At  Worcester,  Mr.  Truman  Martin, 
64;  Mr.  Madison  M.  Aldrich,  44— At  Auburn,  Mr  William  F,  Hire,  22— At 
Northboro.  Mr  Oliver  Adams,  85. — At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Margaret  Spencer, 
35;  Mrs  Martha  Church.  77.  Mrs.  Deborah  Elzimore,  43.  —  At  Concordia  Par- 
ish. La..  Mr    William  Austin,  of  Huston,  79. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SONG    OF   THE    HEART. 

BI    IRENE    MONTAGU  8. 

0  the  heart  sings  that  life 
road; 
And  at  best  'tis  but  sad. 
Though  it  leads  us  to  God. 

It  is  dark  with  the  light 

Even  Love  fitly  lends, 
As  he  leads  us  astray 

From  our  long  journey's  end. 

But  there's  one  laurel  leaf 

On  a  brow  I'd  entwine, 
Mid  the  damp  raven  locks 

That  are  waving  round  mine. 

Then  I'll  dash  swiftly  on — 

Then  I'll  plod  boldly  on 
To  the  goal  that  will  swiftly 

K-4  lost  or  be  won. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

WHO   WAS  THE  LADY? 

BT   F.    WOOLLKT    G1LLKTT. 

Mat  Evelyn  and  Isadore  Devaux  were  children  together, 
brought  up  in  tho  same  flourishing  village,  and  school-girls  in  the 
same  groat  white  academy.  True,  Isadorc's  father  was  a  retired 
merchant,  and  May's  only  a  village  lawyer,  a  lawyer  of  great  talent, 
possessing  the  confidence  of  good  men  everywhere,  and  rising  to 
eminence  in  his  profession.  Isadore's  home  was  a  large,  white 
mansion,  with  the  softest  and  brightest  Persian  carpets,  the  richest 
of  velvet  hangings,  the  heaviest  of  mirrors,  the  costliest  of  sofas, 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  painting  or  statuary.  May  Evelyn's 
home — ah,  gentle  reader  ! — that  small,  white  house,  so  like  a  dove- 
nest,  on  tho  brow  of  the  hill,  just  south  of  the  village — that  was 
the  dear  little  place  where  May  was  taught  her  evening  prayer  and 
hor  morning  song  of  praise.  That  beautiful  cottage,  surrounded 
with  its  heavy  maples,  shaded  by  its  hanging  vines,  beautified  with 
its  clustering  roses  and  its  modest  snow-drops,  sung  to  by  the 
winged  singers,  that  made  their  spring-nests  and  reared  their 
fledgelings  upon  the  low  roof,  or  amid  the  green  tree  leaves.  Not 
Old  England,  with  its  wealth  of  "  merry  homes,"  or  France,  with 
her  vine-wreathed  cottages,  could  boast  a  fairer  dwelling-place. 
There  Isadore  Devaux  went  to  frolic  amid  sunshine  and  shadow 
with  innocent  May  Evelyn,  and  May  went  to  the  Devaux  mansion 
to  visit  her  little  friend,  and  admire  the  beauty  that  wealth  and 
taste  had  gathered. 

When  tho  girls  were  eighteen,  they  left  the  village  seminary. 
Isadore  went  to  the  city  "  to  finish  her  education,"  and  May  re- 
tired to  her  home  to  aid  her  mother  in  household  duties  and  cheer 
her  father's  heart  when  he  returned  at  twilight,  toil-worn  and  wea- 
ry with  the  cares  of  the  office,  and  also  to  pursue  her  studies  as 
leisure  would  permit.  Although  Isadore  possessed  all  tho  inher- 
ent scornfulness  of  her  proud  ancestors,  circumstances  and  daily 
life  had  not  yet  developed  it,  and  she  remained  true  to  her  child- 
formed  attachment  to  May.  She  had  thought  of  her,  in  years 
past,  as  holding  a  nearer  relation— even  that  of  her  sister,  for  she 
knew  that  her  eldest  brother  cherished  in  his  heart  a  hope  that 
May  Evelyn  would  yet  be  his  wife.  Therefore,  when  a  year  had 
passed  away,  and  Isadore  and  her  brother  were  ready  to  make  a 
European  tour,  and  pass  months  in  the  Parisian  home  of  an  uncle, 
Isadore's  last  thought  turned  towards  her  friend ;  and  when  the 
last  visit  was  made,  and  May  stood  in  the  doorway  to  whisper 
"  good-night,"  she  took  her  hand  and  led  her  out  to  the  gate,  then 
she  turned  and  threw  her  arms  about  her  neck,  as  she  exclaimed  : 
"  Good-by,  dear  May !"  When  the  gate  was  shut  behind  them, 
May  clasped  her  white  hands  over  it,  and  bending  her  head  for- 
ward, said,  in  a  voice  full  of  tenderness  :  "  Don't  forget  your  old 
friends  amid  your  brilliant  eastern  life." 

There  was  a  stop  backward,  a  pair  of  manly  hands  were  folded 
over  hers,  soft,  dark  eyes  looked  tenderly  down  upon  her  fair  face, 
and  from  full,  red  lips  came  the  low  words  :  "  I  never  shall  forget 
you,  May  I" 

A  glow  brighter  than  the  moonlight  which  encircled  her,  crept 
over  May's  neck  and  brow ;  and  when  William  Devaux  saw  the 
heart-smile  that  bounded  to  her  fresh  lips,  he  knew  there  was  one 
heart  in  which  his  memory  would  be  eternal. 

Two  years  brought  gaiety  and  dissipation  enough,  combined 
with  the  influence  of  her  new  found  relative,  to  call  forth  all  the 
pride  of  Isadore's  nature.  She  wsls  feted,  and  fondled,  and  flat- 
tered, and  followed,  and  adored ;  she  was  told  the  proud  station 
of  her  fathers,  and  the  kingly  greatness  that  surrounded  them,  till 
she  came  to  believe  that  blood-royal  coursed  through  her  voins, 
and  her  only  fit  companions  were  the  titled  and  the  rich.  Time 
and  polished  society  and  lavish  wealth  had  added  greatly  to  her 
personal  beauty,  and  developed  charmingly  her  grace  of  manner 
and  her  wonderful  conversational  abilities ;  but  it  had  also  awoke 
the  bitter  fountain  in  her  breast  that  murmured  always  "contempt 
and  pride."  And  when  she  returned  to  America,  alter  two  years 
absence,  her  fair  band  plighted  to  a  French  lord,  she  considered 
herself  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  happini 

The  years  that  brought  such  glory  to  Isadore,  wrought  change 
and  sorrow  in  the  dear  home  of  May  Evelyn.  Her  father  had 
signed  papers  to  a  heavy  amount  for  a  friend  who  had  failed  in 
Ijtnuwss,  and  the  whole  weight  of  payment  came  upon  him.  His 
liealth  failc/J  at  the  same  time,  rendering  him  unable  to  pursue  his 
^ion,  aial  the  combined  afflictions  prostrated  his  energy,  and 


almost  shattered  his  excellent  judgment.  But  he  was  not  left 
alone  in  his  despair.  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  May  begged  of  him  to 
apply  the  sum  then  treasured  in  the  banks  for  the  payment  of  tho 
debts,  and  when  that  was  found  not  to  suffice,  May's  fine  piano 
and  the  beautiful  furniture  of  the  cottage  parlor  were  sold  to  ac- 
complish it.  Then  the  dining-room  carpet  and  chairs,  and  other 
articles,  were  removed  to  the  parlor,  and  the  simple  chamber  fur- 
niture was  carried  down  to  the  dining-room.  When  they  sat  down 
to  their  first  evening  meal,  after  the  great  debt  had  been  cancelled 
and  the  change  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  May's  face 
was  as  bright  as  a  sunbeam,  as  she  said : 

"  I  don't  see  but  our  old  home  is  very  pleasant  yet,  father." 

"  Ah,  yes,  my  child ! — very  pleasant  to  you,  for  youth  and  hope 

are  great  beautifiers.     But  what  are  we  to  do   now  *     I  have  no 

money,  and  worse  yet,  no  health.     I  had  an  offer  to-day  for  our 

home,  and  though  I  dislike  to  sell  it,  I  fear  there  is  no  other  way." 

"  0  no — don't  sell  it !  We  have  lived  here  ever  since  our  mar- 
riage," said  Mrs.  Evelyn.     "I  could  not  live  and  leave  it." 

"  What ! — sell  this  home,  father  ?  This  dear  old  spot — where  I 
was  born  ?  Not  till  I  am  ready  for  the  lunatic  asylum,  please.  I 
have  thought  of  it  all — mother  and  I,  and  we  have  concluded,  if 
yon  consent,  that  I  ask  Mr.  Frink  for  an  apartment  in  the  semi- 
nar)-. The  salary  will  support  us  comfortably,  until  you  are  able 
to  pursue  your  profession." 

"  God  bless  you,  May  !  You  always  see  a  clear  way  through 
the  dark." 

"  Well,  then,  you  just  make  yourself  happy  here  with  mother. 
I  shall  dare  to  trust  you  with  her,"  May  laughed,  "and  shall  be 
one  of  the  happiest,  wisest,  cleverest  little  'school-marms'  in  all 
the  world  !     I  should  not  wonder  if  I  made  you  very  rich,  yet." 

"  Your  warm,  loving  heart  has  made  us  rich  already,  May," 
said  her  mother,  while  the  tears  glistened  in  her  brown  eyes. 

May  had  been  two  years  in  the  seminary,  and  one  clear  Sep- 
tember afternoon  she  had  lingered  longer  than  usual  over  her 
desk  after  the  scholars  departed ;  and  when  she  drew  on  hor  straw 
bonnet  and  hung  her  satchel  on  her  arm,  the  sunbeams  were  play- 
ing "  hide  and  seek  "  with  the  twilight  shadows,  and  the  mist  that 
began  to  gather  about  the  door  admonished  her  that  the  supper- 
hour  was  approaching.  In  such  haste  was  she  stepping  over  the 
pavement  that  she  did  not  notice  the  sound  of  coming  footsteps, 
till  she  heard  her  name  pronounced  in  tones  that  sent  the  heart- 
blood  tingling  through  her  veins.  Looking  up,  she  saw  Isadore 
Devaux  and  her  brother.  Isadore  brushed  hastily  by,  so  near 
that  her  rich,  satin  robe  rustled  against  May's  shilling  muslin. 
But  William  held  out  his  hand  and  said  : 

"  Ah,  May,  you  see  we  arc  home  once  more.  Isadore  is  in 
great  haste  ;  so  good-by  till  we  see  you  again !" 

May's  step  grew  slower,  and  tho  tears  fell  in  a  miniature  shower 
over  her  face,  for  she  had  learned  another  lesson  in  the  cold,  hard 
school  of  adversity.  She  knew  that  her  dear  old  friend  meant  to 
forget  her,  and  that  wherever  they  might  meet,  there  would  bo 
only  haughtiness  and  derision  with  the  one,  only  sorrow  and  re- 
gret with  the  other.  May  was  just  beginning  to  understand  the 
inestimable  worth  of  dollars  and  dimes.  What  marvel  that  her 
bright  eyes  dimmed — that  her  fair  cheek  paled — that  her  warm 
heart  ached  ?  What  marvel  ?  The  young  and  the  pure  shrink 
from  that  lesson,  as  the  bounding  roe  hides  from  the  arrow  of  the 
hunter. 

"  What  does  that  mean  t"  said  Isadore  Devaux,  to  her  brother, 
as  they  rode  past  May's  home,  on  a  clear  morning,  early  in  the 
next  winter.  "  There  is  the  carriage  of  tho  C s  at  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn's.    What  can  it  mean  V 

"  Is  there  anything  surprising  in  that  1"  asked  William. 

"  Surprising  ?  Certainly.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  being  Been 
there  myself.  There  are  no  greater  aristocrats  in  the  land  than 
the  C s." 

"  I  have  soon  the  carriage  there  frequently  since  our  return,  and 
I  am  told  that  May  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  C 8." 

Isadore  tossed  her  head  with  disdain,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Favorite !     Fa-vor-ite !" 

Notwithstanding  her  contempt,  it  was  true,  and  she  considered 

Mrs.  C a  very  foolish  woman,  when  she  met  May  Evelyn  in 

the  beautiful  parlors  of  the  former,  a  few  evenings  after  the  above 
conversation. 

•' How  sweet  May  looks  to-night!"  said  a  lady-guest,  to  Mrs. 
C .     "  As  pure  as  a  lily,  and  as  fresh  as  a  rose-bud." 

"  Yes ;  May  is  beautiful — spiritually  beautiful ;  take  her  all-in- 
all,  I  think  I  never  saw  her  equal,"  was  the  reply.  "  Yet,  I  see, 
Isadore  Devaux  treats  her  very  scornfully." 

"  And  all,  forsooth,  because  she  is  not  burdened  with  sickly, 
foreign  airs,  and  has  no  troops  of  waiters  dangling  at  her  heels, 
and  cannot  glisten  in  satin  and  diamonds.  In  every  accomplish- 
ment she  is  Isadore's  equal,  and  she  possesses  personal  beauty, 
and  a  grace  and  dignity  of  demeanor  that  Isadore  Devaux,  with 
all  her  pride,  might  well  desire." 

These  words  fell  upon  the  ears  of  William  Devaux,  and  when 
he  saw  May  gliding  about,  with  such  perfect  gracefulness,  in  her 
pure  white  muslin  dress,  with  the  brown  curls,  that  had  escaped 
from  the  wreath  of  fresh  geranium  buds,  falling  over  her  fresh 
cheeks  and  snowy  neck ;  when  he  saw  with  what  case  and  gentle- 
ness of  manner  she  received  the  attentions  lavished  upon  her,  ho 
queried  whether,  if  he  were  to  offer  it,  she  would  accept  his  name, 
even  with  all  its  honors. 

The  winter-days  wore  on,  and  found  May  at  her  desk  in  tho  old 
school  room,  and  May  found,  as  often  as  she  stepped  down  upon 
the  sidewalk  at  twilight,  a  hand  reached  forth  for  her  satchel,  and 
a  friend  to  enjoy  her  homeward-walk  ;  for,  in  defiance  of  his  sis- 
urn  and  hh  own  pride,  William  Devaux  learned  that, 
whether  he  would  or  no,  May  Evelyn's  fair  face  kept  ward  and 
watch  in  the  holy  places  of  his  heart ;  and  when  he  saw  how  faith- 


ful she  was  to  every  duty — how  she  lightened  her  mother's  cares 
by  aiding  in  the  household  labor — how  she  brought  the  last  paper, 
and  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  read  to  her  invalid  father,  or  sung  his 
favorite  songs,  to  lead  his  mind  away  from  his  great  sorrows,  and 
that,  too,  when  she  was  weary  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  teach- 
er's life  ;  when  he  saw  how  sweet  her  smile  was — how  patient  her 
words  were — how  happy  she  was  and  would  be — how  she  put  away 
the  sorrow  that  hung  around  hor  own  way,  to  bring  gladness,  and 
contentment,  and  support,  and  comfort  to  those  who  had 
her  life,  he  could  only  say,  there  in  that  lowly  home : 

"  May — May  Evelyn,  will  you — can  I  hope  you  will — be  my 
own  sweet,  happy,  cherished  wife?" 

May  drew  the  little  hand  away  from  her  blue-veined  temples, 
and  laid  it  in  his,  as  she  said  : 

"  Yes,  you  may  hope  that  I  will." 

Ho  folded  his  strong  arm  about  her,  and  pillowed  her  curl-cov- 
ered head  upon  his  breast,  and  asked : 

"  Have  you  ever  thought,  May,  how  much — how  entirely  I  loved 
you?" 

"  I  have  thought,"  she  replied ;  "  I  have  known  it  many  a 
year." 

"How  could  you  know  it,  May?  I  thought  to  be  eo  guarded, 
until  within  tho  last  few  months,  that  no  one  could  suspect  it." 

"  You  were  very  cautious  and  very  proud.  But  /  knew  it  by  my 
own  heart." 

"  Well,  May,  you  have  taught  me  the  utter  folly  of  the  pride- 
spirit,  and  I  believe  '  I  have  unlearned  contempt.'  Anyway,  I 
hope  you  will  not  allow  your  own  sweet  nature  to  become  tainted 
with  it,  soon  enough  to  deprive  me  of  a  '  bonny  wee  wife.' " 

"  No  danger  of  that.  I  warn  you  to  a  wilfulness  in  another 
direction.     I  never  give  up  my  friends." 

As  they  sat  there,  in  the  happy  consciousness  of  first  affection, 
May  told  him  when  she  would  be  his  wife,  when  her  father  regained 
his  health,  and  went  again  to  his  old  labor,  when  she  had  aided 
him  in  bringing  back  comfort  and  luxury  to  his  precious  homo, 
when  both  of  her  parents  could  bestow  upon  her  a  bridal  blessing, 
then  would  she  stand  with  him  before  the  altar.  He  might  have 
urged,  but  he  felt  how  sensitive  her  parents  would  be  in  receiving 
aid  from  May's  husband,  and  he  loved  her  the  more,  for  so  sacred- 
ly regarding  their  desires.  *  *  * 

Health  had  come  back  to  Mr.  Evelyn.  Plenty  smiled  at  his 
board,  and  the  goddess  of  good  gifts  sat  at  his  fireside.  May  had 
fulfilled  her  promise,  and  gone  to  be  mistress  of  the  Devaux  man- 
sion, and  all  who  saw  her,  of  high  or  low,  averred  that  she  wore 
her  honors  very  gracefully,  and  made  the  lonely  old  place  all  alivo 
with  sunshine  and  joy.  But  May  thought  only  of  the  great  lovo 
that  made  the  new  home,  if  possible,  more  of  a  paradise  than  tho 
old,  and  she  asked  only  for  its  continuance  through  her  life-jour- 
ney. Sitting  by  her  husband's  side,  one  bright  summer  evening, 
she  said,  turning  her  blue  eyes  to  his  : 

"  I  have  been  thinking  all  day  of  Isadore.  Why  docs  she  not 
write  ?  Her  sunny  home  in  la  belle  France  cannot  have  driven 
you  from  her  memory." 

"  Why,  May,"  said  Devaux,  "  you  do  not  suppose  she  would 
write  to  you  ?     You  are  not  a  lady .'" 

May  laughed — her  happy,  soul-full  laugh,  and  replied : 

"  It  follows,  then,  that,  not  having  married  a  lady,  you  are  no 
more  a  gentleman !     That  deprives  you  of  a  letter,  too.     Ah,  me  1" 
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Alison  is  an  indefatigable  collector  of  facts,  and  a  forcible  though  occasion- 
ally faulty  writer.  Tb  |  '  i*  a  valuable  one,  for  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial it  present* ;  though  the  author's  views  are  those  of  a  rabid  English  tory. 
For  sale  by  Fetridge  .'. 
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DoEf,ricE3,  P.  B.     New  Y'ork:  Livermore  &  Kudd.     lu5>i.     12ino.     pp.264. 

A  humorous  poem  in  the  metre  of  Hiawatha — but  less  a  parody  ou  th3t, 

than  a  series  of  hits  at  the  social  peculiarities  of  the  day.     The  volume  is  illua- 

trated  by  "  Punchy  "  sketches  and  vignettes.     For  sale  by  Kethllng  &  Co. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  city  of  Worcester  will  have  a  grand  celebration  of  the  ap- 
proaching Fourth  of  July. The  largest  water  wheel  in  the 

world  is  at  Troy,  New  York.  Its  power  is  equal  to  1000  horses. 
It  drives  machinery  which  works  up  annually  10,000  tons  of  iron 
into  horse-shoes,  spikes,  nails,  etc. G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  Brit- 
ish consul  for  Virginia,  has  determined  to  make  Richmond  his 
future  residence. In  Norway,  eagles  destroy  oxen  by  the  fol- 
lowing contrivances — they  dive  into  the  sea,  and  then  roll  them- 
selves in  the  sand,  and  afterwards,  by  napping  their  wings  and 
shaking  their  feathers  into  the  eyes  of  an  ox,  they  blind  and  over- 
come it. The  most  perfect  telescopic  instruments  in  the  world 

are  made  at  Munich.  That  for  Harvard  College,  one  of  the  larg- 
est refractors  yet  seen,  was  made  there.  Its  focal  system  is  about 
twenty -two  feet,  and  diameter  of  the  object-glass  fourteen  inches — 

cost  $18,000. Half  the  failures  in  life  arise  from  pulling  in 

one's  horse  as  he  is  leaping. The  practice  and  principle  of  in- 
surance is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  well  known  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  Casar,  A.  I).,  43.     It  is  certain  that  assurance  of  ships 

at  sea  was   practised  as  early  as  the  year  45,  A.  T>. William 

Mitchell,  who  for  many  years  was  manager  of  the  Olympic  Thea- 
tre, in  Broadway,  died,  lately,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. Silli- 

mau's  Journal  says  :  "  The  city  of  Marseilles  has  undertaken  to 
establish  a  complete  system  of  electric  clocks.  Tho  arrangements 
require  the  laying  of  40,000  metres  of  conducting  wires.  The 
clocks  will  be  placed  in  the  street  gas  lamps,  so  that  the  hour  may 
be  read  at  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  whole  will  cost  only 
twenty-two  thousand  francs,  and  the  care  and  supply  of  them  for 

one  year. More  than  1000  barrels  of  eggs  are  daily  recoived 

at  New  York. A  very  extensive  cave  has  been  discovered  near 

Caledonia,  Minnesota.  Several  large  rooms  have  been  visited, 
and  tho  Brownsville  Herald  says  that  it  will  probably  rival  in  at- 
traction the  Mammoth  Cave  in   Kentucky. The  statistics  of 

the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washington,  show  that  the  product  of 
the  honey  bee  is  16,000,000  pounds  of  wax  and  honey,  valued  at 

$2,400,000. The  Washington  Star  says  that  a  delegation  is 

shortly  expected  from  Salt  Lake  city,  bringing  a  State  constitu- 
tion for  Utah,  in  which  they  will  ask  the  admission  of  that  Stato 

into  tho  Union. Enormous  quantities  of  apples  have  perished 

this  spring  aftor  reaching  the  New  York  market — tho  growers 
having  held  back  for  better  prices  until  too  late ;  and  the  case  was 

then  aggravated  by  an  excess  of  supply. John  Mitchell,  the 

Irishman,  is  residing  on  a  small  farm  of  fifty  acres  in  East  Tennes- 
see, and  is  said  to  be  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  The 
plantation  and  slaves  which  ho  sighed  for  does  not  seem   to  have 

proved  a  profitable  investment. Two  brothers  in  Salisbury, 

Herkimer  county,  New  York,  recently  got   into  altercation,  when 

the  younger  killed  the  other  with  an  axe. A  member  of  the 

Houso  of  Representatives  from  one  of  the  Western  States  was 
once  so  poor,  that  he  paid  for  his  tuition  by  ringing  the  college 
bell  at  the  session  hours.  He  literally  "rung  himself  in."  What 
a  forcible  illustration  of  the  sentiment,  "  Honor  and  fame  from  no 

condition  rise." The  prospect  for  crops  in  the  coming  season 

is  represented  as  good  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country. There 

are,  according  to  medical  writers,  tho  large  number  of  seven  mil- 
lion pores  in  the  body  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size;  and  if  these  were 
joined  lengthwise,  a  table  would  bo  formed  twenty-eight   miles 

long  I Mr.  Everett's   address  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 

yielded  $500  profit,  which  sum  has  been  sent  to  the  ladies  of  Vir- 
ginia.   The  new  mayor  of  Philadelphia  is  an  active  member 

of  the  "  Fire  Department,"  president  of  one  of  the  fire  companies, 

and  runs  with  the  "machine." A  box  has   been  received  at 

tho  office  of  the  American  and  European  Express  Company,  in 
New  York,  which  contains  a  portion,  and  perhaps  all,  of  the  relics 
of  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  There  are 
nine  articles ;  among  them  a  piece  of  a  boat,  with  the  word  Erebus 
cut  into  it. 


Tcbket. — Tho  Turks  are  very  delighted  to  get  rid  of  their 
very  good  friends  the  allies.  "  Save  us  from  our  friends  I"  is  now 
as  common  an  expression  at  Stamboul  as  "  Allah  Kerim !" 
"  Long  live  our  friends,  the  enemies  I"  shouted  Talleyrand,  when 
the  allies  entered  Paris  in  1815. 


tOagstbe  CSatljermgs. 


Cost  or  War. — The  London  Times  figures  it  up  that  the 
Eastern  war  has  cost  England  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
of  dollars — rather  an  expensive  amusement ! 


<  ■»•  —  > 


BuSHIN  on  the  Vknts. — Rushin,  the  critic,  ridicules  the  ide- 
ality of  the  Venus  de  Medieis.  He  says  the  "  figure  has  got  hand- 
some calves  to  its  legs  and  a  straight  nose." 


s  ■  ■  ■  * 


The  Yoong  Prince. — A  soldier  mounts  guard  every  day  over 
the  cradle  of  Louis  Napoleon's  baby-heir,  when  that  young  gen- 
telman  is  not  "  in  arms  "  himself. 


— •   ■  i  ■  ♦- 


The  Art  op  Arts. — A  fragment  of  Guttenbcrg's  printing- 
press  has  been  discovered.  It  had  been  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well  for  four  centuries. 


Hopeful. — History  teaches  us,  according  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
that  all  principal  events  tend  to  the  samo  end — namely,  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world. 


Trte. — A  newspaper  writer  says,  the  less   money  you  leave 

your  children  when  you  die,  the  more  they  will  have  twenty  years 

afterwards. 

1  »■«■  » 

Early  Rising. — Lord  Chatham  said,  "If  you  do  not  rise 
early,  you  can  make  progress  in  nothing." 


Mr.  Everett  will  continue  to  lecture  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
purchase  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Carrigan,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  hung  July  25th. 

John  1).  Murrel,  the  wealthiest  man  in  Virginia,  died  at  New 
Orleans,  lately,  leaving  effects  amounting  to  82,000,000. 

Tho  annual  catch  of  salmon  on  the  Penobscot  is  worth  $20,000. 
Tho  Revere  House,  in  Boston,  alone  has  ordered  ,100  per  week. 

The  Boston  street-smokers  are  clamoring  for  the  repeal  of  the 
most  salutary  ordinance  that  prohibits  that  pestiferous  nuisance. 

The  salary  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  has  been  raised  to 
$6000,  and  those  of  the  comptroller  and  street  commissioner  to 
$5000. 

Tho  Bahama  Herald  says  that  about  16,000  bushels  of  salt  have 
been  raked  at  Crooked  Island,  and  that  Rum  Cay  bids  fair  to 
yield  a  plentiful  harvest. 

The  Zanesville  Courier  says  it  is  reported  that  vory  great  losses 
of  sheep  have  occurred  in  Ohio  this  winter,  and  predicts  that  it 
will  affect  the  wool  crop. 

One  of  tho  duties  of  the  aldermen  of  Dubuque  is  to  go  around 
and  look  up  boarding-houses  for  strangers,  when  thoy  arrive  in 
that  city  to  remain  some  time. 

Within  a  brief  period,  the  State  of  Georgia  has  lost  three  of  her 
most  eminent  statesmen  and  ex-senators— -Judge  Berrien,  Gover- 
nor Troupe  and  William  C.  Dawson. 

Commodore  Kearney,  of  the  navy,  has  started  a  subscription 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  families  of  the  employees  on  the  lost 
Pacific,  with  a  contribution  of  twenty  dollars. 

The  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  English  ship  Bounty, 
at  Pitcairn's  Island,  having  increased  beyond  the  resources  of  that 
island  to  maintain  them,  are  about  to  remove  to  Norfolk  Island. 

We  understand  that  Hugh  Miller  is  expected  scan  in  this  coun- 
try, for  the  puq>ose  of  lecturing.  The  advent  of  tins  distinguished 
geologist  and  self-made  man  will  be  looked  for  with  much  interest. 

A  phoca  or  seal  was  recently  caught  in  the  marshes  of  the  Ro- 
anoke River,  in  North  Carolina,  which  yielded  three  gallons  of  oil. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  first  seal  ever  seen  in  the  waters  south  of  New 
York. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  New  Brunswick  House  of  Assembly,  grant- 
ing $50,000  for  the  construction  of  railroads  in  that  province  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  and  thereafter  one  million  dollars  a  year  for 
the  next  three  years. 

A  lady  was  married  at  7  o'clock  in  tho  evening,  at  New  Orleans, 
recently,  and  died  before  9  o'clock  same  night.  She  had  been 
slightly  unwell  a  few  days  before  the  ceremony,  but  the  matter 
was  not  thought  serious. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Toronto  Globe  states,  that  a 
report  is  quite  current  in  England,  to  the  effect  that  the  queen  has 
some  thought  of  paying  a  visit,  during  the  coming  summer,  to  her 
loyal  province  of  Canada. 

Savannah  papers  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Willard  Pres- 
ton, D.  D.,  an  old  and  distinguished  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
that  city.  He  was  a  resident  of  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain. 

There  are  twenty  women  in  the  employment  of  the  United 
States,  at  various  points,  as  keepers  of  lighthouses,  beacon-lights, 
etc.  Three  or  four  have  the  prefix  of  "  Miss  "  befjre  their  names, 
in  their  reports  to  government. 

Mr.  James,  the  British  consul  at  Norfolk,  has  received  direc- 
tions from  Lord  Clarendon  to  distribute  $1000  among  the  benevo- 
lent institutions  having  charge  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  died  during  the  epidemic  of  last  summer. 

The  St.  Louis  Intelligencer  charges  that  there  has  been  an  ex- 
penditure of  a  million  dollars  over  and  above  the  estimates  of  fifty 
miles  on  tho  Pacific  Railroad,  and  says  that  it  is  ready  to  show 
that  the  estimates  ware  above  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  done. 

The  celebrated  running  mare,  "Fashion,"  died  near  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  a  few  days  since.  She  was  raised  and  owned  for  many 
years,  by  William  Gibbons,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey,  and  won  more 
races  than  any  other  animal  ever  known  in  the  sporting  world. 

We  learn  that  as  soon  as  flour  recedes  two  or  three  dollars  more 
on  a  barrel,  onr  bakers,  with  a  magnanimity  rarely  equalled,  have 
resolved  to  increase  the  size  of  their  loaves  two  ounces.  We  hope 
our  citizens  will  appreciate  this  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  bakers. 

Grieving  the  death  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  unin- 
terrupted happiness  for  more  than  fifty  years,  Mr.  John  Shcddon, 
of  Globe  Village,  Mass.,  drowned  himself  in  the  river  at  that 
place.     Ho  was  81  years  old,  and  had  been  universally  respected. 

The  statistical  returns  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  show  that  patent 
medicines  are  manufactured  there  by  the  thousand  barrels.  Two 
establishments  of  this  description  in  that  city  render  the  enormous 
product  of  1000  barrels  and  423,000  bottles' of  medicine,  amount- 
ing to  $700,000. 

In  reference  to  the  great  religious  awakening,  a  writer  from 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  says:  "Never  before  in  tho  history  of  the 
country  has  there  been  such  a  day  of  the  Redeemer's  power — such 
a  season  of  excitement  about  matters  of  vital  religion  among  all 
classes  of  the  people." 

At  a  sale  of  unclaimed  baggage,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  trunk 
and  contents,  worth  SI 00,  were  bought  for  S25  ;  a  chest  of  tools 
worth  $75,  for  S7  50 ;  and  a  6atchel,  containing  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  a  $175  watch,  for  S4  55.  All  the  purchasers  did  not  make 
such  good  bargains  as  these,  however. 

It  is  now  stated  that  the  immense  quantities  of  wheat  purchased 
at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  points  at  the  West,  last  fall, 
said  at  the  time  to  be  on  account  of  the  French  government,  were 
in  reality  bought  for  parties  in  Boston,  New  York,  etc.,  who  will 
"  realize  "  a  loss  of  something  near  a  million  of  dollars  ! 

A  "  self-loading  hay  cart "  has  been  patented  by  1).  H.  Thomp- 
son, of  Fitchburg.  It  consists  in  the  employment  of  rakes  applied 
to  a  cart  or  wagon,  in  connection  with  an  inclined  frame,  operating 
in  such  a  way  thut  the  hay  will  be  raked  up  and  loaded  into  the 
cart  or  wagon,  by  merely  drawing  the  vehicle  over  the  meadow. 

In  a  recent  letter,  Gen.  Shields,  late  United  States  senator  from 
Illinois,  but  now  farming  it  in  Minnesota,  remarks :  "  I  am  in 
good  health,  and  have  been  employed  all  winter  in  hauling  rails; 
this  is  hard  but  healthy  work."  Full  as  hard,  probably,  as  mak- 
ing speeches  in  the  United  States  senate.  Gen.  Shields  was  shot 
through  the  lungs  in  the  Mexican  war. 

The  Detroit  Tribune  states  that  a  commission  merchant  of 
Hamilton  recovered  in  court,  latoly,  S3000  of  the  Montreal  Tele- 
graph Company,  for  a  failure  to  deliver  a  telegraphic  message, 
which  he  sent  to  his  correspondent  in  New  York,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  whereby  he  lost,  in  the  decline  of  flour,  tho  amouut  of 
damages  returned  him.     The  despatch  was  three  days  on  the  way. 


Jbretgn  Htcme. 


The  advertising  columns  of  the  London  Times  arc  estimated  to 
yield  the  enormous  sum  of  S3, 000,000  per  annum. 

The  Neapolitan  government  has  forbidden  not  only  the  taking 
of  relics  from  Pompeii  and  Hcrculaneum,  but  photographs,  even. 

The  emperor  of  the  French,  on  Count  Orloff's  introduction  to 
him,  asked  if  he  "  brought  peace,"  which  elicited  the  courteous 
reply,  "  Sire,  I  come  to  ask  it !" 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  has  purchased,  at  an  enor- 
mous price,  a  manuscript  volume  written  by  Leonardo  de  Vinci, 
and  illustrated  with  pen  and  ink  drawings  by  the  same  author. 

Tho  north  of  Syria  is  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  In  and  about 
the  mountains  there  are  30,000  men,  all  carrying  arms,  and  the 
Turkish  government  would  be  powerless  against  any  rising  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Warren,  the  author  of  "  The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician," 
"  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  and  other  works  favorably  known  in 
America,  has  made  a  successful  debut  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  on  the  question  of  education. 

A  monument  to  William  Roscoe,  the  historian,  has  been  erected 
in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Renshaw  Street,  Liverpool,  where  all 
that  was  mortal  of  Roscoe  was  interred.  It  consists  of  a  fine  bust 
of  the  historian  placed  in  a  niche  of  gray  marble. 

Mr.  Francis,  or  New  York,  has  recently  exhibited  before  the 
French  emperor  a  military  wagon,  which  can  be  turned  at  will 
into  a  ferry  boat  for  crossing  rivers,  thus  sparing  the  inconvenience 
of  carrying  and  constructing  pontoon  bridges.  His  majesty  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  it  to  the  inventor  in  tho  most  flattering 
terms. 


«  »■»  » 


JSanbs  of  Cftolb. 


....  Truth  is  simple,  requiring  neither  study  nor  art. — Ammian. 
....   There  is  no  less  danger  from  great  fame  than  from  in- 
famy.— Tacitus. 

....  To  be  poor,  and  to  seem  poor,  is  a  certain  method  never 
to  rise. — Goldsmith. 

....  Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running  through  the  pearl- 
chain  of  virtue. —  Thomas  Fuller. 

....  For  each  nation,  the  true  classical  spirit  must  be  found  in 
the  genius  of  its  own  romance. — Buliver. 

....  When  a  man  delineates  himself,  he  always  shrinks  from  a 
complete  confession.  Our  moral  nature  has  its  modesty. — G.  H. 
Lewes. 

....  It  occasionally  happens,  that  he  who  is  always  in  search 
of  something  beyond  the  great,  lights  on  something  which  is  really 
great. — Quintilian. 

....  A  smile  is  ever  the  most  bright  and  beautiful  with  a  tear 
upon  it.  What  is  the  dawn  without  its  dew  ?  The  tear  is  ren- 
dered by  the  smile  precious  above  the  smile  itself. — Landor. 

....  Those  who  excel  in  strength  are  not  most  likely  to  show 
contempt  of  weakness.  A  man  does  not  despise  the  weakness  of 
a  child. —  Wigglesworth. 

...  If  thou  art  wiser  than  the  many,  do  that  which  thou  thy- 
self approvest,  rather  than  what  they  may  look  for ;  and  be  assured 
that,  when  they  admire  thee  most,  thou  hast  done  something 
wrong. — Landor. 

....   Though  men  may  impose  upon  themselves  what   they 
please,  by  their  corrupt  imagination,  truth  will  ever  keep  its  sta- 
tion ;  and  as  glory  is  nothing  else  but  the  shadow  of  virtue,  it  will 
certainly  disappear  at  the  departure  of  virtue. — Steele. 
— «—»•«-  -» 


Joker's  Bubget. 


It  is  said  that  no  man  who  has  paid  regularly  for  his  newspaper, 
has  ever  been  known  to  be  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 

Why  is  a  lover  eloping  with  his  lady-love,  like  a  vessel  sailing 
to  a  certain  port  in  Franco  ?  Because  ho  is  bound  to  have  her 
(Havre). 

A  saucy  debtor  was  recently  cautioned  by  a  creditor  to  be-ware. 
He  didn't  take  heed,  and  the  next  time  we  heard  of  him,  he  was 
turned  into  a  "  stone  jug." 

A  western  editor,  in  speaking  of  a  contemporary,  says,  all  he 
wants  is  a  fair  chance,  and  he  will  make  the  meanest  man  outside 
of  Connecticut.     Complimentary,  that. 

Enamored  Writing- Master  to  a  Young  Lady  Pupil. — I  can  teach 
you  nothing ;  your  hand  is  already  a  very  desirable  one,  and  your 
I's  (eyes)  are  the  most  beautiful  1  ever  taw. 

"  Rogers,"  said  Cook  one  day  to  the  wit,  "  how  do  yon  contrive 
to  infuse  so  much  iron-y  into  your  epistolary  compositions  ■" — "  I 
find  not  the  least  difficulty  in  that,"  replied  Sam,  "  for  I  always 
write  with  a  steel  pen." 

Emery  has  just  invented  a  new  kind  of  drill.  It  is  adapted  to 
military  purposes.  By  means  of  cog-wheels  and  steel  springs, 
eight  companies  of  militia  can  be  drilled  in  twenty-three  minutes. 
Who  says  this  is  not  a  progressive  age  * 

Fishing  Conundrums. — What  fish  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  place  t 
A  perch  in  a  bird's  cage ;  a  skate  in  a  cutler's  shop ;  a  plaice  on 
the  top  of  an  omnibus ;  a  sole  at  the  bottom  of  your  foot ;  whiting 
cleaning  plate;  and  a  mussel  in  a  lady's  neck. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prow  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  talon, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper  Id  politics, and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  It 
Is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  roa  the  miluok, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  homo  circle 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  piper,  thus  ottering  the  en  tire  sheet,  which  is  of  Tin  kaiiiioth 
size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  Auuurivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engnged.  and  every  department  is  under 
tho  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  auy  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of"  Baixou's  I'ictojuai-" 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,   one  year. .._ - W  00 

4  subscribers,   '*      "    -      7  00 

10  "  "      "    16Q0 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
teventcenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tub  Flao  op  ocr  TJkjon,  and  one  copy  of  Balioc's  Piotoiuaj, 
$4  per  annum.     Published  eTery  Saturday,  by  M.I       1ALL00, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  E  I     Boston,  Mam. 

Wholes  Mi  Aoents. — S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New  York;  A.  Winch, 
118  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,-  Henry  Taylor,  111  Halriinoru  StTWi.  Balti- 
more; A.  0.  Baglev,  corner  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati;  i  A.  B'"  „ 
43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  corner  *»■  »*d  Chtontti 
Streets.  St.  Louis;  Samuel  Ringgold,  LoulsvUlo.  Ky. ;  R'jt*  &  Tsuaey,  25  Qlai* 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


THE  LMPERIAIi  CRADLE. 

The  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France,  now  the  leading 
power  in  the  European  family  of 
nations,  is  an  event  of  historical 
importance,  so  that  we  do  not  hes- 
itate to  lay  before  our  readers  an 
authentic  photographic  portrait 
of  him  in  the  very  elegant  and 
costly  cradle  presented  to  him  by 
the  city  of  Paris.  The  cradle  is 
in  the  form  of  a  vessel,  a  ship  be- 
ing the  principal  figure  in  the 
arms  of  the  capital  city  of  France. 
It  is  elaborately  carved  and  gilded, 
canopied  with  velvet,  and  draped 
with  the  richest  point  lace.  The 
caps  and  robes  of  the  imperial  in- 
fant are  of  the  finest  material  and 
choicest  workmanship,  and  he  is 
now,  unconscious  as  he  is,  sur- 
rounded by  every  luxury  that  a 
limitless  command  of  money  can 
procure.  It  is  said  that  a  soldier 
mounts  guard,  night  and  day,  over 
the  cradle,  so  that  the  gleam  of 
the  bayonet  will  be  the  first  object 
that  will  arrest  his  eyes  as  soon  as 
they  are  capable  of  taking  cogni- 
zance of  what  is  passing  before 
them.  This  young  gentleman 
commenced  his  career  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1856,  and  the  thunders 
of  the  cannon  at  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valided fired  by  the  old  soldiers  of 
that  institution,  announced  his 
birth.  Thousands  who  heard  the 
reports,  remembered  how  the  same 
guns,  forty-five  years  before,  in 
the  same  month  of  March,  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  a  son  and 
heir  to  the  founder  of  the  imperial 
dynasty  of  France.  The  old  Pa- 
risian flaneur  might  relate  an 
amusing  anecdote  touching  the 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  the 
King  of  Rome.  When  the  news 
was  expected,  all  Paris  crowded 
through  the  various  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  Invalides,  and  stood  in 
masses  together  on  the  ground 
that  lies  between  the  ditches  and 
the  esplanade.  Twenty  guns  wore 
to  announce  the  birth  of  a  prin- 
cess and  twenty-one  a  prince.  A 
given  space  was  to  intervene  be- 
tween each  discharge.  "  Room ! 
room  for  the  emperor's  page  who 
brings  the  news  !"  And  the  page 
spurred  into  the  court-yard  of  the 
hotel  at  full  gallop.  Some  min- 
utes afterwards  a  lighted  match 
traced  a  semi-circle  to  the  right  of 
a  gun-carriage  and  gave  a  kiss  of 
fire  to  lips  of  bronze.  The  first 
explosion  rung  out  on  the  air,  and 
upon  that  noisy  multitude,  chat- 
tering like  a  gossipping  woman, 
fell  one  of  those  impressive,  sol- 
emn intervals  of  silence  which  sometimes  petrify  vast  congrega- 
tions. Only,  at  each  detonation,  there  was  a  light  rustling  mur- 
mur, a  faint  echo  of  the  bronze  which  had  begun  to  speak.  They 
were  counting  in  a  low  tone  :  one — two— three — four — up  to  twen- 
ty, a  fatal  number,  for  at  that  number  the  doubt  as  to  the  sex  of 
the  infant  had  not  ceased.  One  more  cartridge  burned,  and  Napo- 
leon had  an  heir  male,  a  direct  successor  to  the  imperial  throne. 
The  invalide  who  was  to  fire  the  twenty-first  gun  had  formerly 
been  the  wag  of  his  regiment.  Seeing  the  multitude  hanging  on 
the  end  of  the  cord  that  burned  in  his  hand,  he  brought  it  near 
the  piece,  and  then,  as  if  the  match   had   nearly  given  out,  ap- 
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proached  it  to  his  lips  to  revive  it  with  his  breath. 
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well  calculated  evolutions,  the  interval  agreed  upon  between  every 
two  detonations  had  more  than  elapsed,  so  that  all  Paris,  with 
ears  on  the  alert,  were  in  consternation.  "  Twenty !  only  twenty ! 
It's  all  over  !  only  a  girl !"  were  exclamations  uttered  everywhere. 
The  waggish  veteran,  satisfied  with  having  "  sold  "  all  Paris,  cut 
these  commentaries  short.  The  twenty-first  cannon  thundered  on 
the  air,  and  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  esplanade  burst 
forth  the  cry,  "  Long  live  the  emperor  !"  "  Long  live  the  em- 
peror I"  replied  the  mutilated  veterans  of  the  empire  from  the 
other  side  of  the  ditch.  *'  Long  live  the  emperor !  shouted  the 
wounded  of  the  Sambrc  and  the  Meuse ;  and  old  soldiers  of  Fon- 
tenoy  gave  forth  the  cry,  "  Long  live  France  I  glorious   and  re- 


spected !"  Alas!  what  a  bligh 
fell  on  those  hopes  that  clustered 
round  the  cradle  of  the  King  of 
Rome.  The  star  of  his  father's 
destiny  soon  paled.  A  few  months 
saw  him  march  forth  at  the  head 
of  the  most  powerful  army  that 
ever  took  the  field  in  modem  days. 
A  few  months  saw  him  returned 
foiled,  from  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, shorn  of  the  proud  array 
with  which  he  vainly  wooed  the 
smiles  of  victory.  The  adieux 
at  Fontainebleau — the  exile  to 
Elba — the  landing  at  Cannes — 
the  hundred  days — Waterloo— 
St.  Helena,  "last  scene  of  all," 
followed  hard  upon  each  other. 
The  King  of  Rome  is  torn  from 
his  father's  arms,  and,  as  Duke  de 
Rcichstadt,  dies  at  Vienna,  the 
victim  of  a  system  of  state  policy  ai 
atrocious  as  any  that  ever  disgrac- 
ed the  Machiavellism  of  modern 
Italy.  Who  can  say  that  the  fate 
of  the  second  emperor's  heir  will 
be  brighter  than  was  that  of  the 
first  ?  "  Shadows,  clouds  and 
darkness,"  rest  upon  the  destiny 
of  one  born  to  a  crown  in  these 
latter  days — and  the  royal  chil- 
dren of  France  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate. 

THE  CITY  OF  VAN,  ARMENIA, 

The  picture  herewith  presented, 
delineates  one  of  the  most  striking 
cities  in  the  East.  Van,  or  Wan, 
is  the  capital  of  a  pachalic  of  that 
name,  a  territory  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, and  is  built  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Van,  in  lat- 
itude 30  degrees  30  minutes  north, 
longitude  43  degrees  40  minutes 
east.  It  stands  enclosed  by  a 
double  line  of  ramparts,  and  its 
citadel,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  en- 
graving, crowns  a  line  of  isolated 
rock,  the  sides  of  which  are  nearly 
perpendicular.  It  would  seem  im- 
possible that  such  a  stronghold 
could  be  ever  stormed — and  yet 
military  science  has  accomplished 
even  more  difficult  achievements 
than  would  be  the  capture  of  such 
a  Gibraltar  as  even  this  eastern 
fortress  seems  to  be.  The  city 
that  stretches  along  the  base  of 
the  hill,  presents  the  usnal  appear- 
ance or  Oriental  places — low 
houses,  domes  and  minarets  be- 
ing confusedly,  but  picturesquely, 
—  grouped  together.  Our  picture  is 
enlivened  by  the  introduction,  in 
the  foreground,  of  bands  of  Ar- 
menian* cavaliers,  in  the  pictur- 
esque attire  of  their  country,  with 
flowing  robes,  high  caps  and  long 
lances,  and  mounted  on  spirited 
horses.  The  estimates  ot  the  population  of  the  city  range  from 
10,000  to  40,000.  The  city  is  not  well  built,  but  it  has  many 
baths,  caravanseries,  Armenian  churches  and  mosques.  In  its  vi- 
cinity are  some  curious  ruins  which  have  been  supposed  to  date 
back  as  far  as  the  days  of  Semiramis.  The  chief  exports  are  the 
produce  of  the  district,  and  cotton  fabrics  which  are  woven  from 
the  raw  material  imported  from  Persia.  The  pachalic  of  which 
this  city  is  the  capital,  consists  chiefly  of  a  lofty  basin  surrounded 
by  steep  mountains,  and  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Lake  of  Van,  the  estimated  area  of  which  is  about  two  thousand 
square  miles.  Its  population  consists  of  Armenians,  Christians, 
Turks  and  Koords. 
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STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  beautiful  design  on  this  page  is  from  the  pencil  of  Billings. 
The  centre  of  the  picture  is  occupied  by  the  State  arms.  The 
■hield  on  the  left  displays  the  palmetto  tree,  with  fasces  at  its  base, 
surrounded  by  the  motto,  "Animis  opibusque  parati"  (prepared 
in  heart  and  deed).  The  other  shield  has  a  female  figure,  holding 
a  bunch  of  flowers  encircled  by  the  motto,  "  Dum  spiro  spcro  " 
(while  I  breathe  I  hope).  The  supporters  are  a  Continentaller  in 
tho  Revolutionary  uniform,  a  figure  of  Liberty,  with  the  Phrygian 
cap  and  laurel  wreath.  Above  is  a  figure  of  Fame  blowing  her 
trumpet.  Conspicuous  over  the  State  arms  is  the  far-famed  pal- 
metto tree.  A  military  parade  is  delineated  in  the  distance.  To 
the  left  of  the  arms  is  an  Indian  squaw,  who,  having  stretched  the 
hide  of  a  deer  upon  a  rustic  frame,  is  dressing  it  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  in  order  to  make  moccasins  or  leggings.  On  the  right  is 
a  negro  laborer  engaged  in  picking  cotton.  The  armorial  bearings 
of  the  "  Palmetto  State  "  denote  her  determination  to  carry  out 
the  hopes  of  her  chivalric  sons,  as  she  ever  has  done  since  she 


joined  the  "old  thirteen."  Prompt  to  assert  her  State  rights,  and 
ready  to  defend  them,  she  has  nevertheless  never  been  backward 
in  pouring  out  blood  or  treasure  when  the  national  good  demanded 
them.  Cotton  picking,  as  represented  in  our  picture,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  many  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  "  staple  "  is  exported 
to  every  manufacturing  community,  forming  a  prominent  source 
of  our  national  wealth.  The  rice  crop  in  1850  was  60,590,861 
ponnds,  nearly  three  quarters  of  tho  whole  product  of  the  Union. 
The  population  is  668,245,  of  whom  384,720  are  slaves,  and  tho 
area.  18,048,000  acres.  The  State  legislature  meets  annually ;  the 
senators  are  chosen  for  four  years — representatives  for  two.  The 
militia  of  South  Carolina  is  in  a  high  state  of  discipline ;  and  at 
the  annual  encampments  much  military  information  is  acquired. 
In  the  Mexican  war,  the  members  of  the  "  Palmetto  Regiment " 
proved  themselves  no  holiday  soldiers.  Their  gallant  deeds  in  the 
field  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  every  patriotic  heart.  South 
Carolina  has  1 1 82  churches ;  many  of  them  are  rude  structures, 
but  frequented  by  devout  worshippers :  484  are  Methodist,  413 


Baptist,  136  Presbyterian,  and  50  Episcopal.  Large  numbers  of 
French  Huguenots  found  an  asylum  in  South  Carolina  when  ex- 
iled from  Franco ;  and  it  was  also  a  haven  of  refuge  for  many 
Puritans,  who  fled  from  the  licentious  court  of  Charles  II.  Al- 
though tho  Spaniards  at  first  guarded  the  coast  of  Carolina,  and 
tho  French  attempted  to  settle  there,  Charleston  was  founded  by 
the  English,  under  William  Saylc,  in  1672.  It  is  a  city  of  rcfine- 
mentand  devotion  to  educntional  institutions.  The  Ycmassces,  who 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  were  a  bold  race, 
and  after  tho  treaty  of  Utrecht  they  nearly  succeeded  in  a  plot  for 
the  extermination  of  the  whites.  There  was  a  deadly  struggle,  in 
which  the  Indians  fought  like  demons,  but  were  at  last  compelled 
to  retire.  No  State  is  richer  in  historical  legends  than  South 
Carolina ;  and  luckily  she  has  a  son — the  gifted  Simms — who  has 
gleaned  them  with  care,  and  clothed  them  in  his  own  vivid  style. 
Years  hence  they  will  be  read  with  more  interest  than  at  present, 
while  the  works  of  authors,  now  more  popular,  will  have  passed 
from  the  public  recolloction 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  WITCHCRAFT. 

A  TALE  OF  OLDEN  TIME. 

BY   ELIZA    J.    EVERETT. 

Towards  the  close  of  an  April  day  that  had  been  unusually  soft 
and  balmy,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  Mistress  Sarah 
Wright,  wife  of  ono  of  tho  principal  men  of  the  town  of  Salem, 
sat  by  an  upper  window  of  her  spacious  dwelling,  looking  forth 
with  a  6omewhat  abstracted  gaze  upon  the  street  below.  She  was 
a  woman  of  a  stately  carriage  and  of  rare  and  commanding  beau- 
ty ;  and  as  she  sat  in  a  heavy  antique  chair  of  dimensions  ample 
enough  for  a  modern  throne,  her  presence  was  more  that  of  a  sove- 
reign of  tho  roalm  than  of  a  staid  Puritan  matron.  But  now 
there  was  nn  expression  of  despondent  sadness  upon  her  counte- 
nance, which  seemed  at  variance  with  its  stamp  of  pride ;  and  the 
usually  calm  and  even  swell  of  that  haughty  bosom  was  interrupt- 
ed by  an  occasional  heavy  sigh.  Now  and  then,  her  eyes  would 
mechanically  follow  some  passing  figure  till  it  was  lost  to  view,  or 
pursue  for  a  while  the  fantastic  gambolings  of  a  party  of  chil- 
dren who  were  congregated  at  their  sports  in  front  of  tho  house — 
but  evidently  her  mind  was  elsewhere. 

At  length  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  smiling  salutation 
from  a  modest-looting  young  woman  who  was  walking  by  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  She  recognized  Ruth  Sherwood,  from 
childhood  her  most  intimate,  almost  her  only,  friend,  and  with  an 
air  most  cordial,  responded  to  her  greeting  ;  but  as  she  watched 
Ruth's  receding  form,  the  smile  faded  from  her  lips,  and  her 
bright  and  kindly  aspect  changed  to  one  cold  and  unfriendly.  A 
few  moments  after  Ruth  had  passed  the  house,  Captain  Richard 
Adams,  a  young  military  commander  who  was  rapidly  rising  in 
public  notice  and  esteem,  and  who,  on  business  at  tho  town,  was 
then  temporarily  absent  from  his  post  at  a  frontier  fort,  went  quick- 
ly by  in  the  same  direction  that  Ruth  had  taken. 

A  burning  blush  overspread  Mistress  Wright's  fair  countenance 
when  she  tirst  beheld  him — a  blush  which  was  instantly  succeeded 
by  a  deathlike  paleness  and  a  quick,  convulsed  breathing,  while  she 
instinctively,  and  without  any  consciousness  wherefore,  drew  back 
to  avoid  passing  any  token  of  recognition.  But  this  precaution 
was  unnecessary,  for  the  young  man,  in  his  haste  for  the  ono  ob- 
ject, did  not  even  glance  towards  her.  And  that  one  object,  as 
Mistress  Wright  correctly  surmised,  and  as  her  eager  watching 
soon  convinced  her,  was  to  overtake  the  slender  maiden  who  had 
just  preceded  him. 

When  his  pace  slackened  on  reaching  Ruth's  side,  the  palo  face 
of  the  earnest  watcher  became  a  shade  whiter  still ;  but  sho  re- 
mained silent  and  moveless,  nor  did  her  eyes  withdraw  thoir  ab- 
sorbed gaze  from  those  two  tigurcs  while  they  continued  within 
the  range  of  their  vision.  When  they  were  gone  from  her  sight, 
with  a  groan  which  seemed  wrung  from  the  heart's  agony,  she  bow- 
ed her  face  upon  her  clasped  hands,  and  in  that  attitude,  with  an 
air  of  one  utterly  crushed,  sho  had  remained  some  minutes,  when, 
as  if  roused  to  sudden  desperation,  sho  arose  and  paced  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  apartment. 

"  Fool,  fool  that  I  was  !"  sho  exclaimed  passionately,  clutching 
at  the  folds  of  her  rich,  though  sombre-tinted  velvet  dress,  with  a 
contemptuous,  convulsive  grasp  to  which  a  slighter  fabric  would 
have  yielded,  "  fool — with  my  human  heart,  to  fancy  that  gauds 
like  these,  or  that  honors  as  vain  and  valueless,  would  compensate 
for  what  that  heart  craved  !" 

And  then,  in  a  burst  of  despairing  anguish,  she  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  beside  her  bed,  and  burying  her  face  in  the  coverlet, 
wept  a  shower  of  hot  tears.  But  tears  were  foreign  to  her  nature, 
and  soon  she  re-commenced  her  wild  walk  of  the  room's  ample 
length.  Pausing  before  her  mirror,  she  gazed  long,  with  a  mourn- 
ful, pitying  expression,  upon  the  wondrously  beautiful  image  it 
gave  to  her  view. 

"  And  that  I,"  she  murmured,  at  length,  half  aloud,  "  so  fitted 
to  command  love,  should  so  vainly  pine  for  it !" 

But  her  reflections  went  not  much  further  ere  a  dark  scowl  and 
look  of  bitter  hatred  came  over  those  perfect  features,  and  she 
turned  quickly  from  tho  glass,  exclaiming :  "  And  for  such  a  pale, 
waxen-faced  chit  as  that  too  !  How  dare  she  stand  in  my  way — 
how  dare  she  claim  a  love  which  was  mine — which  belongs  to 
me  V  And  she  stamped  her  foot,  and  drew  up  her  superb  form 
with  the  air  of  an  empress  asserting  her  right. 

But,  scomingly,  this  frantic  mood  lasted  not  much  longer,  and 
as  if  wearied  by  her  own  violence,  she  sunk  into  a  large  arm- 
chair, and  resting  her  forehead  upon  one  hand,  remained  long 
as  still  and  motionless  as  a  statue.  At  length  she  slowly  arose, 
saying,  as  she  did  so,  in  a  voice  very  low  but  singularly  distinct 
and  determined  : 

"/  will !  Sho  shall  never  reign  over  my  desolation." 
Her  countenance,  though  so  pale,  was  perfectly  calm ;  but  there 
was  a  slight  compression  of  the  lips,  and  a  something,  almost  lu- 
rid, in  the  light  of  the  eyes,  which  told  that  the  storm  had  not 
wholly  passed  ;  yet,  with  a  manner  quiet  and  self-possessed,  she 
re-arranged  her  disordered  dress,  and  joined  her  husband  below 
stairs  in  answer  to  his  summons. 

Six  years  before,  Mistress  Sarah  Wright,  then  the  maiden  Sarah 
Linsley,  was  the  supremely  admired  of  the  youths,  and  envied  of 
the  damsels,  of  the  straight-laced  settlement  in  which  she  dwelt. 
Human  nature  will  assert  its  rights,  will  develop  itself,  despite  the 
iron  bands  of  custom  or  of  law  wherewith  foolish  humanity  may 
vainly  seek  to  bind  it — and  Sarah  Linsley's  beauty  prompted 
many  a  poetic,  boyish  vision,  many  an  emotion  of  envious  maid- 
enly spite,  in  the  grim  and  godly  town  of  Salem — and  even  in 
the  sacred  mooting  time,  many  thoughts  and  eyes,  which  should 


have  been  engaged  in  business  more  holy,  were  stealthily  occu- 
pied by  her  resplendent  charms  or  the  manifestations  of  their 
influence. 

Gifted  with  considerable  penetration,  sho  saw  the  effects  of  her 
power,  but  saw  with  apparent  indifference.  Overtures  of  female 
intimacy,  and  in  common  with  many  a  modern  belle  she  had 
many,  sho  quietly  and  civilly  put  aside ;  and  a  few  solemn  and 
formal  proposals  of  marriage  which  had  been  made  to  her  through 
her  brother,  who  was  her  guardian,  had  been  declined  with  equal 
seriousness  and  ceremony,  and  then,  by  her  at  least,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, forgotten. 

Ruth  Sherwood,  her  friend  from  early  childhood,  was  her  only 
intimate  associate,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  attraction  of  con- 
trast, not  of  congeniality,  was  the  bond  which  so  closely  united 
them.  With  her  queenly  beauty,  Sarah  had  a  proud,  ambitious 
spirit,  and  a  clear  intellect.  There  was  little  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment in  her  nature,  and  in  regard  to  the  minor  superstitions  of 
the  day,  she  was  a  decided  skeptic.  Ruth,  who  was  then  about 
seventeen,  and  some  three  years  the  junior  of  her  friend,  was 
slight  and  childlike  in  figure,  with  a  very  pale  face,  and  an  air 
and  aspect  of  extreme  delicacy  and  gentleness,  which  mado  her 
appearance  interesting,  though  she  possessed  no  claim  to  beauty 
of  person.  Her  mind  was  intelligent,  though  her  judgment  was 
often  unduly  swayed  by  her  warm,  feeling  heart ;  and  her  dispo- 
sition and  entire  cast  of  thought  were  moulded  by  her  deep  reli- 
gious feeling.  Yet  was  she  as  free  from  the  credulous  fears  of 
the  age  (for  the  reign  of  demon-terror  in  New  England  had  now 
begun),  as  her  more  self-reliant  friend;  for  strong  religious  faith 
and  trust  as  effectually  protected  her  from  the  infection  of  those 
apprehensive  misgivings,  as  did  cold,  material  reasoning  and  con- 
stitutional lack  of  spirituality,  the  other. 

Of  these  two  young  women,  each  seemed  a  fitting  type  of  her 
lineage.  Sarah  was  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  a  noble 
and  haughty  English  family,  which  had  been  chiefly  noted  for  its 
bold,  warlike  deeds  and  arrogant  bearing.  Her  emigrant  ances- 
tors were  possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  worldly  goods 
when  they  landed  on  the  American  shore,  but  sickness  and 
the  various  disastrous  vicissitudes  of  the  early  colonial  life  had 
soon  dissipated  their  property  and  reduced  them  to  poverty.  The 
family,  however,  struggled  on  through  adversity,  and  as  younger 
members  grew  up  to  assist  its  fortunes,  by  dint  of  persevering  ef- 
forts, of  gradually  enlarging  mercantile  enterprise,  and  new  and 
influential  connections,  it  had  attained  to  an  easy  competence  for 
all  its  various  members ;  and  with  that  competence,  to  a  respect- 
able social  position  in  that  community  wherein,  despite  its  theo- 
retically spiritual  organization,  worldly  wealth  and  rank  were  not 
wholly  unrocognized  and  unhonored. 

Ruth  was  the  youngest  of  a  respectable  and  pious  line  which 
had  given  several  ministers  to  the  Presbyterian  church.  Intelli- 
gence and  refinement  were  her  family  heritage,  but  neither  rank 
nor  fortune  was  added  to  those  desirable  gifts,  and  Ruth's  ex- 
quisite skill  and  taste  in  embroidery,  for  which,  even  in  that  rigid 
society,  sho  found  ample  employment  among  a  certain  class  and 
for  ceremonial  occasions,  were  constantly  occupied  in  order  to  aid 
the  scanty  income  of  the  widowed  aunt  with  whom  she  lived. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  their  worldly  circumstances, 
their  inward  being  and  outward  seeming,  the  two  girls  were 
warmly  attached  to  each  other,  and  were  together  as  much  as  they 
well  could  be,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  intimacies,  and  consid- 
erably to  the  annoyance  of  many  of  the  young  maidens  who  came 
within  their  sphere. 

Ruth,  in  her  reverential  love  of  the  beautiful,  regarded  her 
peerless  friend  with  pride  and  admiration,  untainted  by  the  slight- 
est shade  of  envy  :  perhaps  she  felt  that  their  paths,  their  spheres 
of  influence,  were  too  distinct  for  the  possibility  of  disagreeable 
contact ;  but  however  that  might  have  been,  so  pure  and  warm 
was  her  affectionate  friendship,  that  its  occasional  unconscious, 
but  unmistakable  manifestation  had  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  its 
object  a  response  of  deeper  tenderness  than  that  proud  girl  had 
before  supposed  herself  capable  of. 

Among  the  many,  who,  though  the  undeclared  admirers  of  Sa- 
rah Linsley,  had,  by  her  keen  perception  long  been  recognized  as 
such,  was  Richard  Adams,  a  young  man  of  about  her  own  age. 
He  was  agreeable  and  rather  handsome  in  appearance,  of  frank, 
gentlemanly  manners,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  a  youth  of 
talents  and  promise ;  though  his  parents  being  in  very  moderate 
circumstances,  and  he  still  so  young,  he  had  not  yet  attained  to 
any  decided  position,  nor  were  his  prospects  very  brilliant.  Yet 
he  had  approached  nearer  to  tho  heart  of  his  reserved  mistress 
than  any  other  who  had  done  homage  to  her  charms ;  and  sho  oc- 
casionally extended  to  him  some  mark  of  preference,  slight  in- 
deed— very  slight — yet  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a  youthful  lover's 
hopes.  But  when  tho  worshipful  and  wealthy  Master  Wright, 
ono  of  the  councillors  of  tho  colony,  paid  his  formal  devoirs  to 
the  fair  Sarah,  those  hopes  wcro  speedily  doomed  to  death,  and 
that,  without  one  after  shade  of  relenting  in  the  heart  of  the  beau- 
tiful but  merciless  judge. 

True,  during  the  twenty-four  hours  which  6he  took  to  consider 
of  Master  Wright's  proposal  of  marriage,  sho  did  assume  to  scru- 
tinize her  sentiments  toward  Richard  Adams,  and,  in  imagination, 
placing  a  plain  Goodwife  Adams  beside  a  stately  Mistress  Wright, 
conspicuously  in  view  of  the  town,  the  comparison  resulted  so  dis- 
advantageously  to  the  former,  that,  with  a  slight,  disdainful  smile 
upon  her  bright  lip,  and  a  sudden  closing  of  tho  hand  as  if  in  the 
act  of  crushing  some  frail  toy,  she  dispelled  the  airy  lovo-drcam, 
and  speedily  signified  to  her  brother  her  assent  to  become  the 
councillor's  bride — a  decision  which  received  his  cordial  fraternal 
approbation. 

Sho  did  not  see  Richard  Adams  again  until  the  day  after  the 
first  publication  of  tho  banns  of  her  approaching  marriage,  when, 


while  abroad  upon  some  errand  connected  with  her  bridal  prepa- 
rations, she  encountered  him  in  tho  street.  Apparently  absorbed 
in  despondent  reflections,  he  did  not  observe  her,  concealed  as 
were  her  features  and  much  of  her  person  by  a  thick  veil ;  but  sho 
recognized  him,  and  marked  his  ashy  face  and  lustreless  eye,  so 
different  from  the  bright  and  buoyant  countenance  he  had  been 
wont  to  bear — and  sho  knew  well  what  had  caused  the  change ; 
but  she  closed  her  heart  and  mind  against  the  thoughts  which 
arose  within  her,  and  soon  they  and  their  subject  were  forgotten, 
and  the  business  on  which  sho  had  gone  forth  reigned  supreme 
over  her  faculties. 

Years  had  gone  by,  and  her  husband,  a  councillor  no  longer, 
but  a  wealthy  and  honored  citizen  still,  had  proved  but  a  dull,  un- 
congenial companion  to  a  nature  like  hers.  One  of  her  two 
children  she  had  seen  laid  in  the  grave  after  a  short  and  violent 
illness  ;  the  other  was  now  feeble  and  slightly  distorted  in  figure 
in  consequence  of  a  fever  from  which  she  had  nearly  died ;  but 
over  the  death  of  the  one  or  the  sickness  of  the  other,  she  had  not 
sorrowed  as  most  mothers  would  have  sorrowed.  The  deep,  quiet 
tenderness  which  ordinarily  characterizes  maternal  affection,  was 
not  in  her  nature ;  and  besides,  the  chill  which  was  over  her  re- 
gard for  her  husband  seemed  to  have  communicated  itself  to  her 
feelings  for  his  children  also.  Indeed,  her  friend,  the  pale,  gentlo 
Ruth,  who  had  been  constantly  by  the  sick  bed  of  both  the  little 
invalids,  and  in  whose  arms  the  one  had  died,  seemed  to  have 
more  of  a  mother's  sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  more  of  a 
mother's  anguish  of  bereavement  over  the  lifeless  one,  than  she 
who  had  given  them  birth. 

Yet  was  Mistress  Wright  an  honored  and  decorous  wife  and 
mother  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  privacy ;  for  her  hus- 
band, who  loved  and  confided  in  her  fully,  was  part  and  parcel  of 
that  undemonstrative  period  and  place,  and  amid  the  peacefully 
and  punctiliously  observed  proprieties  of  home,  he  felt  not  the 
chill,  ho  did  not  miss  the  tenderness — and  well  content  with  his 
dignified  and  courteous  helpmate,  he  felt  that,  on  the  whole,  his 
lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places. 

And  how  was  it  with  his  stately  partner  1  Ah,  human  nature 
is  apt  to  be  dissatisfied  at  tho  best,  and  she  had  ventured  a  fearful 
risk — a  risk,  the  import  of  which,  ere  long,  she  keenly  felt.  For 
when  her  worldly  pride  and  ambition  were  satisfied,  when  they 
had  no  more  to  ask,  they  seemed  to  die,  and  her  woman's  heart 
to  arouse  to  active  life,  and  importunately  crave  what  she  had,  it 
might  be,  forever  denied  it.  In  terror,  she  sternly  strove  to  stifle 
its  movements,  to  shut  her  soul's  eyes  and  consciousness  to  tho 
image  which  continually  arose  before  it — the  image  of  her  youth- 
ful and  abandoned  lover.  Ho  had  left  the  town  a  few  days  before 
her  marriage,  to  join  a  military  force  which  was  assembled  on  the 
frontier  to  repel  an  expected  attack  of  tho  Indians,  and  it  was 
more  than  two  years  before  he  returned. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  deeds  of  warlike 
daring  and  many  a  keen-witted  stratagem,  in  the  continual  bor- 
der skirmishes  with  the  savage  foe — skirmishes  which,  though 
fierce  and  deadly,  and  frequently  characterized  by  intricate  and 
subtle  manoeuvcring,  have  not  been  deemed  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  fill  much  space  on  tho  page  of  history,  or  to  awaken  a 
single  note  of  the  trump  of  after-fame.  When,  at  length,  busi- 
ness recalled  him  temporarily  to  his  former  home,  tho  cheek  that 
she  had  last  seen  so  deadly  white,  was  bronzed  by  exposure ;  the 
form,  before  somewhat  slight,  though  symmetrical,  had  expanded 
into  fuller  and  more  manly  proportions — but.  his  manner  and 
bearing,  more  sedate  and  dignified  than  of  old,  though  not  as 
much  so  as  his  stern  military  experience  might  well  have  occa- 
sioned, retained  most  of  their  former  characteristics. 

Earnostly,  despite  herself,  and  vainly,  did  Mistress  Wright  seek 
to  discover  in  tho  young  soldier  any  trace  of  her  former  power — 
any  evidence  of  its  continued  existence.  He  neither  sought  nor 
avoided  her  presence  in  the  frequent  visits  which  his  business  re- 
quired him  to  make  to  her  husband's  house  ;  and  his  manner  to 
her  was  always  friendly  and  kind,  bnt  perfectly  calm  and  unem- 
barrassed. She  shuddered  at,  but  did  not  question,  the  feeling 
of  desolation  which  came  over  her  heart  at  the  idea  of  his  indif- 
ference, but  her  confidence  in  her  beauty's  spell  was  strong,  and 
with  a  vague  trust  that  that  spell  was  not  yet  broken,  she  sustain- 
ed herself — against  what  1  She  did  not  ask — indeed,  all  of  her 
fears  and  hopes  were  as  if  in  a  dream,  nor  had  she  any  vivid  con- 
sciousness of  her  sentiments  and  emotions. 

But  when  the  young  soldier  had  returned  to  his  troops,  and 
Mistress  Wright  to  the  dreariness  of  her  daily  life,  the  effect  of 
these  conflicts  began  to  manifest  itself.  Tho  fancies  and  feelings 
which  had  laid  dormant  before,  they  had  roused  into  active  life 
and  a  tangible  shape ;  and,  unable  wholly  to  cope  with  her  busy 
tempters,  she  sought  to  soothe  them  into  quiet — to  solace  her 
heart-lonelinoss  with  imaginary  pictures  of  what  might  have  been, 
had  not  her  own  hand  interposed  an  immovable  barrier.  Surely, 
she  reasoned,  there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  that — it  was  so 
slight  a  comfort,  though  the  only  one  left  to  her — those  few,  faint 
moonbeams  might  be  permitted  to  a  life  from  which  the  sunlight 
seemed  forever  excluded.  Ah,  though  sho  saw  it  not,  those  pic- 
tures' faded  tints  would  yet  burn  as  with  fire  in  her  very  soul. 

At  length,  whatever  doubts  she  felt  in  regard  to  her  former  lov- 
er's sentiments  toward  herself  were  set  at  rest,  when,  about  a  year 
afterwards,  he  was  again  in  Salem.  He  had  called  on  business 
upon  her  husband,  who  was  not  at  home,  though  momentarily 
expected  there ;  and  in  compliance  with  her  invitation,  he  sat 
down  to  await  Master  Wright's  return.  The  two  entered  into 
conversation,  and  after  a  while,  there  was  a  brief  pause  in  their 
discourse,  which  was  finally  broken  by  Mistress  Wright,  who 
made  some  observation  in  continuation  of  what  they  had  been 
speaking  of  before,  but  in  a  tone  which,  without  her  intending  of 
foreseeing  it,  sounded  like  the  echo  of  her  heart's  deepest,  mess 
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secret  emotions — a  tone  so  expressive  and  peculiar,  as  to  take  the 
ear  and  attention  at  once,  and  wholly  to  the  exclusion  of  tho 
words  into  which  it  was  shaped. 

Adams  started,  and  looked  up  in  her  face  with  an  air  of  honost 
surprise — and  of  surprise,  only — as  if  a  strange  voice  had  sudden- 
ly sounded  in  his  ears.  O,  the  agony  and  humiliation  which 
thrilled  through  that  proud  woman's  soul  as  she  mot  that  look, 
and  stooped,  as  if  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  which  had  not  fall- 
en, in  order  to  hide  the  confusion  which  sent  a  burning  blush 
over  her  face,  her  neck,  and  even  her  hands.  Fortunately  for  her, 
her  husband  at  that  moment  entered,  and  with  little  of  her  accus- 
tomed ceremonious  grace,  she  hurried  from  the  apartment. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  young  man's  stay  in  tho  place,  she 
sedulously  avoided  meeting  him.  That  one  wondering  glance 
had  convinced  her  that  she  was  loved  no  longer,  and  she  was  too 
much  crushed  and  humbled — the  pain  and  the  shame  were  too 
fresh,  for  hor  to  summon  the  cold,  haughty  serenity  with  which 
only  she  would  have  braved  and  repelled  a  regard  of  pity  or 
contempt. 

Many  months  afterwards,  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  the  dusky  borderers,  enabled  Captain  Adams  to 
pay  rather  a  lengthened  visit  to  his  paternal  home.  It  was 
not  long  before  town  gossip  began  to  intimate  that  an  attraction 
more  powerful  than  his  love  for  his  honored  parents  or  his  natal 
soil  had  much  to  do  with  his  unusual  stay  in  the  place  ;  and 
whenever  theso  whispers  met  Ruth  Sherwood's  ear,  her  palo 
checks  glowed  in  a  manner  very  suspicious,  and  highly  confirm- 
atory of  the  rumor.  Mistress  Wright,  though  she  said  the  least 
of  tho  matter,  was  tho  first  person,  after  the  young  man  himself, 
who  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  report ;  and 
when  Ruth  and  Adams  met,  as  occasionally  they  did,  at  her  house, 
beneath  the  calm  courteous  friendliness  of  her  manner,  she  writhed 
in  anguish  at  observing  many  quiet  marks  of  preference  for  her 
gentle  friend — tokens  which  now  seemed  to  her  priceless  in  their 
value,  but  which  once,  in  her  over-ruling  pride,  she  had  contempt- 
uously cast  from  her. 

Shortly  after  Adams  had  returned  once  more  to  his  post  of 
duty,  Ruth  informed  her  friend  Sarah,  confidentially,  that  she 
was  betrothed  to  him.  A  sudden,  livid  pallor,  which  Ruth, 
in  her  timid  agitation  did  not  note,  was  the  only  visible  to- 
ken of  the  mortal  agony  with  which  that  proud  woman's  wild 
hopes  died ;  and  in  a  manner  feeling  and  cordial,  she  congratu- 
lated her  unconscious  rival,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
contemplated  union.  The  subject  was  not  again  mentioned  be- 
tween them,  and  Ruth,  always  nervously  shy  and  sensitive  where 
her  deepest  feelings  were  concerned,  thought  not  to  marvel  at  her 
friend's  silence  in  the  relief  it  afforded  her. 

Her  lover  was  again  in  Salem  for  a  few  days,  on  hurried  busi- 
ness, at  the  time  my  story  opens ;  and  on  the  morning  that  Mis- 
tress Wright  was  first  introduced  to  the  reader,  that  matron's  wor- 
shipful husband,  to  whom  she  had  not  confided  Ruth's  secret,  had 
expressed  to  her  his  high  opinion  of  tho  young  man,  and  his 
gratification  in  the  prospect  that  "  that  discreet  and  kind-hearted 
maiden,  Ruth  Sherwood,"  had  won  a  preference  so  desirable  us 
that  of  the  brave  and  popular  young  officer. 

Ono  bright  morning  of  the  ensuing  midsummer,  there  was  an 
unusual  excitement  in  tho  town  of  Salem — and  Salem  was  al- 
ready accustomed  to  agitating  scenes,  for  it  was  the  year  which 
furnished  that  dark  and  humiliating  page  of  colonial  history,  on 
which  is  recorded  the  trials  and  executions  for  witchcraft.  It  was 
one  of  those  days  of  clear  blue  sky  and  gladsome  sunlight,  which, 
where  human  sorrow  and  suffering  exist  beneath  their  brightness, 
prompt  the  feeling  that  Heaven  has  no  sympathy  with  earth.  Yet 
no  shade  of  that  despairing  sentiment  was  upon  the  spirit  of 
Ruth  Sherwood,  as  sho  stood  before  her  grim  inquisitors  on  that 
smiling  morn,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  unlawful  dealings  with 
the  Evil  One. 

Ruth  Sherwood — hitherto  to  all  appearance  the  gentlest,  the 
most  retiring  and  kind-hearted  of  the  daughters  of  the  settle- 
ment— no  wonder  that  a  commotion,  even  greater  than  had  been 
usual  of  late — was  in  the  town  when  that  dark  accusation  fell 
upon  her  name.  The  checks  of  thoughtful  matrons  and  of  grave, 
white-haired  men  grew  pale,  and  their  hearts  sunk  heavy  and  sor- 
rowful within  them,  as  they  thought  of  the  fearfully  waxing  pow- 
er of  Satan,  when  thus  boldly  and  successfully  he  wove  his  mesh- 
es around  the  child  of  a  race  so  eminently  pious — a  race  which 
had  given  so  many  exemplary  ministers  to  the  congregation  of 
the  elect. 

To  those  seriously-judging  persons,  as  well  as  tho  less  reflect- 
ing and  more  youthful  portion  of  the  community,  not  a  little  was 
added  to  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  day,  by  the  fact  that  first 
and  chief  among  Ruth's  accusers,  was  Mistress  Wright,  so  long 
her  most  intimate  and  attached  friend — though  much  true-hearted 
sympathy  was  felt  for  the  honored  complainant  in  her  painful  po- 
sition, thus  compelled,  as  a  Christian  and  a  mother,  to  come  forth 
against  one  who  had  been  so  near  and  dear  to  her  the  greater  part 
of  her  lifetime.  Yes — as  a  mother — for  it  had  become  plain  to 
her,  as  soon  it  became  plain  to  the  magistrates  and  other  less  ac- 
tive auditors  of  the  examination,  that  Ruth,  by  diabolic  arts,  had 
occasioned  the  fearful  convulsions  that  had  terminated  in  the 
death  of  the  laughing,  fair-haired  child  she  had  laid  in  the  grave 
some  two  years  before. 

The  little  Alice — over  whoso  angelic  looking  corpse  Ruth  had 
shed  such  a  flood  of  bitter  tears — could  it  be  *  Yes — for  not  on- 
ly Mistress  Wright's  trustworthy  statement,  but  the  confirmatory 
testimony  of  her  servants,  proved  that  when  by  long  and  patient 
ministering  they  had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  child  to  a  state  of 
comparative  ease  and  quiet  after  the  first  attack,  Ruth  had  en- 
tered the  sick  room,  and  at  sight  of  her,  all  the  little  sufferer's  agi- 
tation and  agonies  had  been  renewed  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  af- 


ter the  others  present  had  spent  some  time  in  fruitless  efforts, 
Ruth  had  taken  the  child  into  her  own  arms  and  care,  that  it 
breathed  calm  again  and  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep,  from  which,  when 
it  awoko,  to  behold  Ruth  bending  over  it,  tho  spasms  returned 
with  terrible  violence  and  speedily  closed  its  life.  What  clearer 
proof  was  needed  of  an  «vil  eye,  and  tho  power  to  break  its 
spell  f 

Ruth  remembered  when  the  child's  strong  love  for  her  and  her 
own  judicious  ministry  had  been  the  received  solution  of  the 
mighty  riddle  now  so  differently  and  so  darkly  expounded.  She 
was  a  true  Calvinist,  and,  theoretically,  had  no  faith  in  the  invo- 
cation of  saints  and  angels ;  but  now,  her  brief  asseveration  of 
innocenco  unheeded  by  tho  mortals  around  her,  she  bent  down 
her  head,  and  with  a  simple  natural  impulse  of  her  religious  heart, 
she  besought  the  angel-spirit  of  her  darling  to  aid  her  in  this, 
her  need. 

But  Mistress  Wright  had  another,  and  in  the  view  of  most  per- 
sons, a  far  more  serious  charge  to  bring  against  her  perfidious 
friend  ;  the  deformed  and  sickly  condition  of  her  remaining  child, 
a  boy  about  five  years  of  age.  The  young  Saul  had  been,  for 
his  age,  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  act>ve*hildren  in  the  town, 
and  bade  fair  to  inherit  much  of  his  mother's  stately  beauty ;  but 
a  little  more  than  a  year  previous  to  that  time,  he  had  been  strick- 
en by  a  fever  of  a  dangerous  and  infectious  character.  From  this 
illness  he  recovered  so  as  to  leave  his  couch,  and  to  be  pronounced 
convalescent  by  tho  physician ;  but,  after  a  while,  instead  of  re- 
gaining his  vigor  and  sprightliness,  he  seemed  to  droop  more  and 
more,  and  at  length  spent  most  of  his  time  in  lying  down,  with 
his  body  drawn  almost  into  a  ball,  and  declaring  his  inability  to 
rise,  or  change  his  position  to  any  extent.  Yet,  when  "  Aunt 
Ruth,"  as  he  called  his  mother's  friend,  who  had  been  with  him 
during  his  illness  almost  constantly,  would  take  his  hand  and  in- 
vite him  to  walk  with  her,  he  would  contrive  to  get  off  the  couch 
and  accompany  her.  And  still,  at  that  late  day,  though  he  walk- 
ed about  a  little,  his  body  was  constantly  distorted,  and  any  exer- 
tion was  painful  to  him. 

It  was  further  averred  that  the  physician,  though  skilful,  knew 
neither  cause  nor  remedy  for  the  child's  ailment,  and  therefore  it 
was  undoubtedly  tho  result  of  witchcraft.  Ruth's  constant  inter- 
course with  the  child,  and  her  peculiar  influence  over  him,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  many  suspicious  indications  in  relation  to  her  subse- 
quently disclosed,  induced  Mistress  Wright,  and  afterwards  the 
magistrates  and  most  of  the  other  auditors  of  the  investigation, 
reasonably  to  conclude  that  she  was  the  agent  of  the  evil  influence 
under  which  the  child  seemed  to  be  suffering. 

When  the  evidence  in  relation  to  this  portion  of  the  acccu- 
sations  against  Ruth  was  nearly  concluded,  the  woman  who  had 
the  child  in  charge,  changed  her  position  in  a  way  to  bring  him  in 
full  view  of  the  prisoner.  Her  aspect  beneath  that  fearful  ordeal, 
and  her  surroundings,  were  so  unwonted  and  so  strange  to  him, 
and  when  her  gaze  for  a  few  moments  rested  upon  his  face,  its 
expression  was  so  wild  and  unnatural  that  the  child  cried  aloud  in 
terror,  and  clung  to  his  nurse.  Lo — another  proof,  a  confirmatory 
seal,  as  it  were,  to  the  belief  the  previous  evidence  had  induced. 

When,  in  answer  to  the  examiner's  demand,  Ruth  had  briefly 
and  in  vain  asserted  her  innocence  of  these  later  charges,  she 
turned  her  eyes  for  the  first  time  since  the  inquisition  had  begun, 
upon  the  countenance  of  her  former  friend,  there  was  nothing  of 
fear,  or  of  anger,  or  of  vengeance,  in  her  look ;  but  it  thrilled 
through  every  nerve  of  its  object.  It  was  earnestly  appealing — 
inquiringly  reproachful — and  through  and  over  it  all  there  was  a 
mournfully  compassionate  expression,  as  if  of  the  pity  of  some 
superior  and  supernatural  being.  Beneath  that  earnest  regard, 
the  lofty  accuser  paled,  and  her  eyes  sank  ;  and  then,  with  a  faint, 
irrepressible  scream  and  an  involuntary  shudder,  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

But  the  sentiment  of  that  court  had  a  bias  irresistible,  and  its 
judgment  of  that  incident  was  directly  the  reverse  of  what  we  of 
modern  times  would  be  apt  to  form  in  regard  to  it ;  so  it  served 
as  another  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  was  dragging  the 
poor  prisoner  to  an  awful  doom. 

And  then  was  brought  forward  and  duly  testified  to,  the  fact  that 
Ruth  had  been  the  frequent  visitor,  the  benefactress,  and  defender 
of  the  fame,  of  an  infirm  old  woman,  who  had  dwelt  alono  in  a 
miserable  cottage  in  tho  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  who,  a  short 
time  previous,  had  been  incontestably  proved  a  witch,  and,  as  was 
fitting  in  a  Cliristian  community,  soon  after  hanged  therefor. 
And  to  this  foul  charge  was  added  a  respectable  list  of  the  cus- 
tomary ones  of  sick  cows,  of  spoiled  milk  and  addled  eggs,  which, 
with  a  few  additional  items  as  uncertain  and  as  trivial,  served  to 
destroy  the  fame  and  life  of  moro  than  one  victim  of  the  preva- 
,  lent  superstition  ;  and  the  guilt  of  all  these  last  accusations  was 
readily  and  satisfactorily  proved  upon  the  culprit. 

Ruth  saw  that  her  fate  was  decided,  and  for  a  few  moments  a 
despairing  emotion  crept  over  her  heart.  And  again,  more  vivid- 
ly than  before,  despite  her  repeated  efforts  to  banish  it,  came  the 
thought  of  her  absent  lover.  But  even  though  he  knew  of  her 
situation,  he  was  powerless  to  aid  her ;  and  not  for  worlds  would 
she  have  had  his  honored  name  linked  with  tho  infamy  which  then 
rested  upon  hers.  And  if  ho  should  believe  her  guilty  ! — Ruth 
grew  bewildered — it  seemed  to  her  that  she  should  go  mad  with 
tho  thick-coming  fancies  which  rushed  upon  her  mind,  standing 
there  as  she  did,  with  the  gaze  of  that  curious  crowd  riveted  upon 
her  face. 

In  a  desperate  effort  to  repel  the  wild  thoughts  within,  she  en- 
deavored to  fix  her  attention  upon  the  faces  about  her ;  but  all 
wore  alike  cold  and  unfriendly,  all  alike  scorned  or  rebuked  her 
glance — and  chilled  to  the  very  soul,  she  was  about  withdrawing 
her  eyes  from  the  assemblage,  when  they  fell  upon  a  dusky  coun- 
tenance which  was  just  behind  the  foremost  spectators,  and  upon 


that  dark  face  they  lingered,  as  if  there  at  last  they  found  the 
warmth  and  the  hope  they  had  elsewhere  sought  in  vain.  And 
truly,  when  Ruth  beheld  Wcnochin,  she  felt  a  littlo  consolation, 
lor  sho  knew  that  there  beat  ono  heart  friendly  to  her  in  that  room 
of  terror. 

Wenochin  was  a  young  Indian,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  the  son  of  a  widowed,  infirm  woman,  whom  Ruth  had  be- 
friended and  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  during  the  latter 
years  of  her  life  ;  and  through  the  long,  suffering  illness  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  the  poor  Indian  woman,  Ruth  had  been 
unremitting  in  her  care  and  attention.  Wenochin  was  of  a  feeble 
constitution,  and  a  gentle,  affectionate,  almost  womanish  disposi- 
tion. His  mother,  his  last  surviving  relative,  he  had  tenderly 
loved  ;  and  for  her  young,  pale-faced  benefactress,  since  Ruth's 
earliest  kindness  to  that  dear  relntive,  he  had  cherished  an  attach- 
ment and  devotion  almost  oriental  in  manifest  ion. 

Though  Ruth's  coming  always  filled  his  eyes  with  light  and  his 
heart  with  pleasure,  he  yet  seemed  to  regard  her  with  the  distance 
and  reverence  due  to  a  being  hallowed  and  sacred.  He  seldom 
addressed  her  save  when  it  was  of  absolute  necessity,  and  never, 
under  any  circumstances  would  touch  hor  hand,  or  approach  her 
person  so  nearly  as  to  brush  even  a  fold  of  her  garment ;  yet  of- 
ten, though  Ruth  saw  it  not,  when  she  had  departed  from  his 
mother's  cabin,  he  would  throw  himself  on  the  earth  and  press  his 
lips  passionately  upon  the  print  of  her  retreating  footsteps. 

Since  his  mother's  death  he  had  seen  Ruth  less  frequently,  but 
sho  had  ever  met  him  with  a  kindly  greeting,  and  had  done  for 
him  several  little  acts  of  friendship  which  happened  to  be  in  her 
power — which  he  had  requited  with  numberless  trifling  services 
and  many  curious  presents,  all  tendered  with  tho  same  deferential 
regard  as  of  old.  And,  as  we  have  said,  when  Ruth  beheld  him 
in  that  stern-faced  group,  she  knew  that  one  kindly,  pitying  spirit 
was  near  her — and  it  was  strange,  too,  she  thought,  that  she,  a 
white  and  Christian  woman,  must  look  to  the  dusky  heathen 
alone,  of  all  assembled  there,  for  human  sympathy  in  her  fearful 
trial. 

But  this  thought  had  hardly  shaped  itself  in  her  mind  before 
she  and  all  others  in  the  court-room,  were  startled  by  a  sudden, 
piercing  cry  from  the  Indian,  instantly  followed  by  violent  con- 
tortions of  his  countenance  and  of  his  whole  body,  which  seemed 
as  if  caused  by  some  excruciating  torture.  One  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  many  in  the  room,  had  observed  the  prisoner's  stead- 
fast regard  of  him  a  few  moments  before,  and  the  whisper  of  the 
"evil  eye"  went  round.  Tho  purport  of  that  whisper  was  soon 
confirmed  by  the  sufferer,  in  his  reply  to  the  interrogatories  of  the 
court,  pointing  his  finger  wildly  again  and  again  toward  the  ac- 
cused. Poor  Ruth  I  as  her  last  hope  faded,  she  bowed  her  head 
in  real  despair. 

Her  aunt,  a  cold-hearted,  superstitious,  self-righteous  woman, 
had  early  joined  tho  ranks  of  the  suspecting  against  her ;  and 
now,  she  felt  that  in  all  her  native  town,  no  human  heart  had  pity 
or  mercy  for  her.  O,  why  had  that  last,  faint  consolation  been 
taken  away  1  That  final  accusation  was  not  needed  to  assure 
her  doom — it  only  served  to  increase  its  bitterness.  It  seemed, 
too,  as  if  her  every  good  deed  was  rising  up  in  enmity  against 
her — and  now,  despite  herself,  her  trust  in  Heaven,  as  well  as  her 
hope  in  man,  for  a  moment  sunk.  But  for  a  moment  only ;  and 
then,  her  strong  religious  nature  repelled  the  temptation. 

Had  Ruth's  mind  been  of  a  more  superstitious  cast,  or  had 
her  faith  been  less  clear  and  rational,  she,  as  did  other  harassed 
and  tortured  sufferers  of  thoso  troublous  times,  might  have  per- 
suaded herself  that  she  was  really  all  that  she  was  accused  of  be- 
ing ;  but  instead,  the  inspiring  idea  that  possibly  she  was  chosen 
a  martyr  by  Heaven,  presented  itself  to  her  mind,  and  with  the 
thought,  her  faith  and  her  courage  grew  strong.  And  when  tho 
magistrate  solemnly  adjured  her  to  give  a  final  and  a  truthful  an- 
swer to  the  accusations  brought  against  her,  it  was  with  the  feel- 
ing that  her  cause  had  no  relation  to  any  earthly  tribunal,  that 
she  replied,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  appealingly  above :  "  My 
Father  in  heaven  knoweth  my  innocence  of  these  foul  charges, 
and  before  his  judgment  seat  I  leave  my  cause." 

As  Ruth  stood  at  that  moment,  with  her  white,  delicate  hands 
clasped  in  prayerful  attitude  before  her  bosom,  her  pale,  spiritual 
face  raised  heavenward,  beaming  with  celestial  trust,  and  a  single 
ray  of  sunlight  which  streamed  through  a  small  aperture  in  a 
partially  closed  shutter  resting  like  a  glory  upon  her  bead,  and 
lighting  her  fair  tresses  with  a  golden  gleam,  sho  looked  a  very 
typo  of  Purity  and  Faith.  And  that  dark-haired,  stately  woman, 
with  her  brow  of  gloom,  the  bitter  determination  in  hor  lip  of  per- 
fect curve,  and  the  unholy  pride  pervading  her  exquisitely  mould- 
ed features — the  dusky,  writhing  Indian — the  stern,  hard-featured 
Puritan  magistrates — and  the  mixture  of  cold,  of  curious,  and  of 
vindictive  countenances  around— contrasting  with  tho  ethereal  as- 
pect of  tho  accused,  gave  to  her  rather  the  appearance  of  a  holy 
martyr  in  the  midst  of  her  persecutors,  than  of  an  agent  of  the 
Evil  One  beneath  the  judgment  of  the  righteous. 

Strangely  enough,  this  idea  presented  itself  vividly  to  the  mind 
of  one  of  the  magistrates  as  he  looked  upon  tho  scene;  but  bo 
knew  it  to  be  a  delusion  of  the  enemy,  and  piously  closing  his 
mind  and  heart  to  the  Satanic  wile,  he  proceeded  with  increased 
bitterness  to  denounce  and  exhort  the  criminal.  But  notwith- 
standing his  great  zeal  and  urgency,  the  prisoner  refused  to 
confess. 

"  I  will  not  pollute  my  soul  or  my  lips  with  falsehood,"  was  her 
sole  reply  to  the  worthy  man's  vigorous  appeals,  "  nor  may  I  cast 
unmerited  dishonor  upon  a  lineage  which,  thou _ !  humble,  has 
been  ever  of  unspotted  fame." 

And,  charitable  counsel  and  Christian  command  alike  failing  to 
overcome  Ruth's  stubborn  purpose,  she  was  formally  committed 
for  trial. 
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Two  weeks  had  passed  since  the  day  of  Ruth's  examination, 
and  she  hud  been  duly  tried,  convicted  mid  sentenced  to  death  ior 
the  crime  alleged  against  her.  She  was  confined  in  the  Salem 
jail,  awaiting  the  execution  of  her  sentence. 

Improbable  as  it  may  seem,  that  human  life  should  be  deliber- 
ately destroyed  by  grave  and  thoughtful  men  upon  pretexts  light 
and  trivial  as  Ruth's  trial  afforded,  the  records  of  that  period  will 
bear  out  the  assertion  that  upon  evidence  even  more  frivolous 
and  doubtful,  many  hapless  beings  were  adjudged  guilty  of  the 
capital  offence  of  witchcraft,  and  suffered  the  penalty  allotted  to 
that  crime.  Indeed,  in  perusing  the  details  of  the  examinations 
of  the  accused  before  these  solemn  old  Puritan  magistrates,  the 
reader  of  the  present  day  finds  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  almost 
as  forcibly  appealed  to  as  are  his  feelings  of  justice  and  human- 
ity. Yet  is  there  little  ground  for  the  half  disdainful,  half  pitying 
consciousness  of  superiority  with  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  that 
so-considered  "  dark  age  "  of  our  history. 

It  befits  not  us,  of  this  enlightened  era  of  mesmerism  and  phsy- 
chology,  of  spirit-moving  chairs  and  tables,  of  spirit  edited  and 
spirit-contributed-to  newspapers,  of  revelations  direct  from  the 
world  to  come — revelations,  how  humiliating  in  their  character, 
how  pitiful  in  aspect  beside  the  dimmest  imaginings  of  a  faith- 
tinctured  mind— and  of  innumerable  new  and  fantastic  theories 
of  metaphysical  bewilderment — all  claiming  to  roam  over,  to 
dwell  upon,  the  most  ethereal  heights  of  spirituality,  and  all  alike 
descending  to  the  common  level  of  modern  mysticism — the  ac- 
quisition of  material  cash — it  befits  not  ns  to  deal  so  contempt- 
uously with  the  sombre  delusion  of  our  forefathers.  If  their  judg- 
ments beneath  its  inlluence  were  bitter  and  erroneous,  they  were 
sincere  as  well ;  and  if  the  consequences  of  their  spirit  manifesta- 
tions were  often  dark  and  tragical,  there  was  something  of  digni- 
ty in  the  gloom  ;  for  it  was  the  evidence  of  an  honest,  though 
mistaken  purpose ;  while  the  glittering  results  of  spirit-preseBces 
in  our  day  are  open  to  a  less  favorable  interpretation. 

But  this  digression  is  becoming  too  lengthy — let  us  return  to 
our  narrative.  Ruth,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  condemned  to 
death,  and  she  was  to  meet  her  fate  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  from 
the  day  of  sentence.  During  the  first  few  days  after  Ruth's  doom 
had  been  pronounced,  and  while  the  poor  victim,  in  the  solitude 
of  her  prison,  was  struggling  in  the  combat  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit — while  with  life,  and  youth,  and  health  strong  in  every 
heart  pulse,  she  was  striving  to  nerve  herself  to  turn  from  them 
and  from  the  bright  and  cherished  prospects  which  had  been 
around  her  earthly  path,  to  a  dishonored  grave — and  endeavoring 
to  fix  her  soul's  gaze  steadily  upon  the  bright  future  of  heaven, 
unheedful  of  the  darkness  which  had  fallen  upon  her  earthly  pres- 
ent— Mistress  Wright,  in  her  free  and  honored  home,  was  vainly 
striving  to  banish  the  memory  of  Ruth's  look  on  the  day  of  the 
examination  ;  the  look  which  had  so  powerfully  affected  her  at 
the  time,  and  the  only  one  the  poor  girl  had  turned  upon  her  dur- 
ing all  her  ignominious  ordeal.  It  was  constantly  before  her  wak- 
ing vision,  it  was  interwoven  with  all  her  sleeping  fancies — and  at 
length,  in  mercy  to  her  own  brain,  she  resolved,  if  it  could  be 
done  consistently  with  her  deeper  determination,  to  prevent  that 
image  being  stamped  upon  it  forever — for  so  it  would  be,  she  felt, 
if  Ruth  met  her  appointed  doom. 

Her  husband  was  then  absent,  having  sailed  for  England,  on 
some  private  business  several  weeks  previous  to  Ruth's  accusa- 
tion, and  his  return  was  not  expected  before  the  early  winter ;  but 
his  temporary  absence  did  not  diminish  his  wife's  influence,  and 
accordingly,  when  she  applied  to  the  magistrates  for  permission 
for  an  interview  with  the  prisoner,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  the 
request,  that  from  her  early  and  long  friendship  for  the  condemn- 
ed, she  was  naturally  very  desirous  that  she  should  repent  and 
confess  her  great  sin,  and  also,  on  account  of  the  intimate  asso- 
ciation of  so  many  years,  hoped  that  she  might  have  influence  to 
effect  that  most  desirable  result,  her  petition  was  very  readily 
acceded  to. 

It  was  near  the  hour  beyond  which  no  one  except  those  con- 
nected with  the  prison  was  admitted  or  suffered  to  remain  within 
its  walls,  when  Mistress  Wright  crossed  the  threshold  on  her  pur- 
posed visit ;  but  her  secret  design  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  the 
brief  interview  then  permitted  her,  better  suited  it  than  would  a 
longer  and  later  one  on  the  morrow. 

Ruth  was  engaged  in  earnest  prayer  when  the  jailer  opened  the 
door  of  the  apartment  in  which  she  was  confined,  to  admit  her 
former  friend — in  prayer  for  that  best-beloved  one  with  whom  her 
thoughts  had  been  intently  occupied  for  sometime  before  she  bent 
her  knee.  She  turned  her  head  at  the  sound  of  the  opening  door, 
and  at  sight  of  that  face  so  familiar  and  once  so  loved,  she  sprung 
op  with  a  first  impulse  of  the  feeling  of  former  times,  but  quickly 
came  the  thought  of  the  stern  and  chilling  experience  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  the  realization  of  the  fearful  present — and  cold 
and  distrustful,  she  stood  for  some  moments  looking  upon  her 
visitor,  who,  remaining  near  the  door,  seemed  to  be  intently  lis- 
tening to  the  sound  of  the  jailor's  retreating  footsteps. 

"  What  would  yon  with  me,  Sarah  1"  asked  Ruth,  at  length, 
in  a  voice  as  kind  and  friendly  as  she  could  command — for,  though 
she  had  summoned  to  her  aid  all  her  Christian  and  religious  feel- 
ing which  had  seemed  so  strong  before,  it  could  not  instantane- 
ously conquer  the  6udden  uprising  of  humanity  within  her. 

Mistress  Wright  did  not  immediately  reply,  and  continued  oc- 
cupied as  before ;  in  a  few  moments,  however,  as  if  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Hopkins's  somewhat  ponderous  person  had  reached  a  safe 
distance,  she  approached  Ruth,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone : 

"  I  would  give  you  liberty  and  life,  Ruth — will  you  accept  the 
boon  V 

Ruth  looked  at  her  doubtingly  for  a  moment,  and  then,  press- 
ing her  hand  to  her  forehead  with  a  bewildered  air,  she  said, 
slowly . 


"  Is  it  all  a  dream — or  do  you  come  to  add  to  my  misery  by  a 
bitter  mockery  ?" 

"Nay,  Ruth,  I  mock  you  not.  I  come  in  very  truth,  to  free 
you,  if  so  you  will,  from  this  gloomy  prison  and  the  shameful 
and  fearful  gallows  which  is  beyond  it.  What  do  you  say  to 
the  offer  V 

"  Sarah,"  after  a  brief  pause,  Ruth  answered,  with  an  air  of 
mingled  doubt  and  wonder,  and  yet  a  faint  gleam  of  ber  old 
childlike  reliance  upon  the  ability  of  her  early  friend  arising  with- 
in her — a  very  faint  gleam  though,  for  since  Ruth's  late  gloomy 
experience,  all  her  faith  in  humanity,  save  her  hoping  trust  in  one 
single  mortal,  seemed  dead,  and  there  appeared  to  her  to  be  an 
immeasurable  distance  between  her  and  her  kind — "  Sarah,  is  it 
indeed  so  ?  Can  you  undo  your  own  work  ?  or  have  you  influ- 
ence over  those  stern  judges  to  reverse  their  decree — to  retract  the 
sentence  they  have  pronounced  ?" 

"No,  hardly  that,"  she  replied  with  a  derisive  smile  to  the  last 
query,  passing  by  unanswered,  though  not  unnoticed,  the  well-mer- 
ited accusation  which  Ruth's  words  had  implied ;  "  I  should  need 
to  sign  and  seal  a  compact  with  the  '  Black  Man '  before  accom- 
plishing so  wondrouf  a*  task.  But,"  she  continued,  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  there  have  been  escapes  from  prison  before  now,  where 
there  have  been  cunning  heads  and  bold  hearts  to  devise  and  ac- 
complish them  ;  and  there  may  be  another,  Ruth — it  will  be  my 
care  that  there  shall  be,  if  you  say  but  the  word." 

Ruth  hardly  dared  trust  this  new  and  unexpected  brightness 
in  her  prospects.  It  had  burst  upon  her  so  suddenly,  and  she 
had  dwelt  so  long  beneath  the  fear  and  the  gloom,  that  the  dark- 
ness had  become  a  reality  too  stem  to  be  destroyed  by  that  in- 
stant of  radiance — and  with  a  dim  apprehension  at  her  heart  that 
some  fearful  shadow  yet  lay  between  her  and  the  attainment  of 
the  good  so  freely  proffered,  she  said  : 

"  If,  without  taking  sin  upon  my  conscience  thereby,  I  may  be 
free  and  live,  I  will  gladly  fly.  But,"  she  added,  in  a  moment 
after,  as  with  something  of  that  apprehensive  ingenuity  with 
which  we  are  apt  to  frame  causes  for  distrust  in  any  seeming 
blessing  which  startles  by  its  unexpectedness,  the  idea  rose  in  her 
mind,  "  if  I  should  live  to  know  that  Richard  credited  this  dark 
story  «" 

"  Be  not  concerned  on  that  score,"  interrupted  her  companion, 
in  a  low,  bitter  tone,  and  with  a  smile  almost  fiendish  in  its 
malice,  "  it  will  only  be  another  surprise  for  him." 

While  she  spoke,  the  memory  of  Adams's  wondering  glance 
on  that  unforgotten  occasion  stung  her  proud  soul  to  the  quick, 
as  it  had  done  innumerable  times  before,  and  nerved  her  anew  for 
her  present  purpose.  Ruth  looked  at  her  wonderingly  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  she  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  of  her  allusion,  and 
consequently  neither  understood  the  meaning  of  her  words  nor 
the  emotion  by  which  they  were  accompanied.  She  would  not 
pause  to  question  them  then,  however,  but  was  about  to  ask  for 
another  and  more  needed  explanation  from  the  incomprehensible 
woman  before  her,  when  she  was  prevented  by  her  continuing : 

"  But  our  time,  which  was  short  at  best,  will  soon  expire,  and  I 
must  now  inform  you  of  the  condition  on  which  I  will  obtain 
your  freedom — for  there  is  a  condition,  an  inexorable  condition, 
attached  to  my  action  in  the  matter." 

The  load  which  had  lifted  such  a  little  way  from  Ruth's  heart 
before,  sunk  back  with  its  accustomed  weight  at  these  words  and 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken.    Mistress  Wright  continued : 

"  It  is  this.  You  must  swear  to  me  a  solemn  oath  that  you 
will  renounce  Richard  Adams  and  his  love  forever,  and  that  you 
will  never,  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  seek  to  exculpate 
yourself  to  him  from  the  charge  now  resting  upon  yon." 

Ruth  had  involuntarily  recoiled  a  pace  or  two  in  horror  and 
amazement  as  this  proposition  fell  upon  her  ear — this  proposition, 
which  gave  a  revelation  60  unlooked-for,  and  which  conveyed  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  strange  hostility  which  had  pursued 
the  poor  prisoner  to  her  present  state — the  explanation  she  had 
been  abont  to  seek — and  she  now  remained  silent,  regarding  her 
companion  with  an  expression  of  mingled  feeling,  in  which  a  sor- 
rowful surprise  predominated.  Irritated  by  her  silence,  Mistress 
Wright  spoke : 

"  Choose — and  your  choice  must  be  quickly  made — between 
me  and  the  common  hangman  !" 

Ruth's  moral  and  religious  sensibilities,  always  acute,  had  been 
rendered  peculiarly  so  by  the  ordeal  through  which  she  had  so  re- 
cently passed — and  forgetful  for  a  while  of  herself,  of  all,  in  grief 
at  the  fearful  sinfulness  of  the  woman  who  had  once  been  so  dear 
to  her,  she  said,  mournfully : 

"  Sarah,  has  Satan  gained  the  mastery  over  yon  wholly  V 
Then  falling  on  her  knees  before  her,  and  looking  imploringly  in 
her  face,  she  continued  :  "  O,  my  friend,  once  so  loved  and  hon- 
ored, cast  off  this  dreadful  delusion — kneel,  pray  with  me  that 
this  fiendish  spirit  may  be  taken  from  you,  and  that  yon  may  be 
your  true  self  once  more — yourself,  so  noble,  of  whom  this  dark 
deforming  sin  is  so  unworthy." 

"  Ruth,"  said  Mistress  Wright,  in  a  cold,  contemptuous  tone, 
which  plainly  indicated  the  hopelessness  of  any  further  appeals 
ot  the  kind,  "  I  pray  you  waste  no  more  of  these  silly  antics  on 
me.  Reserve  them  for  the  councils  of  the  godly,  who  may  appre- 
ciate and  admire  them.  I  would  choose,  instead,  to  hear  an  in- 
telligible answer  to  my  proposed  condition." 

Ruth  rose  from  her  knees,  and  fixed  upon  her  a  brief  and  sor- 
rowful gaze  ;  and  then,  as  her  own  position  recurred  to  her  mind, 
a  momentary  expression  of  anguish  passed  over  her  face,  and  she 
replied  in  a  distinct  voice,  which  was  yet  tremulous  with  suppress- 
ed emotion  : 

"  You  proffer  a  condition  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ac- 
cept. Life,  with  forever  upon  it  the  separation  and  the  shadow 
which  are  for  me  the  bitterness  of  death,  would  be  a  torture,  not 


a  blowing — and  if  even  thus  I  would  accept  it  for  myself,  I  would 
not  be  justified  in  voluntarily  bringing  such  misery  upon  that 
truly  noble  heart,  which  loves  me  so  well — upon  the  only  friend 
I  have  left  on  earth,"  she  added,  as  with  a  feeling  of  hopeless 
desolation  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her  face,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Mistress  Wright  sat  in  stern  silence  for  some  time,  while 
Ruth's  tears  flowed  fast,  and  at  length  she  said,  ia  a  cold,  unre- 
lenting tone : 

"  Hasten  your  decision,  Ruth — time  flies  fast." 
The  love  of  life  had  risen  anew  in  Ruth's  heart  during  this  in- 
terview, and  she  now  raised  her  tearful  eyes  beseechingly  to  her 
persecutor. 

"  Sarah,"  said  she,  "  be  merciful,  as  you  hope  for  mercy,  even 
in  this  world.  Bethink  you,  neither  wit  nor  high  station  preserved 
Mistress  Hibbins  from  the  fate  which  impends  over  me,"  and  she 
shuddered  at  the  fearful  picture  which  arose  before  her  mind. 
"  If  I  am  slain,  the  retributive  justice  of  Providence  may  yet  visit 
upon  my  accusers  the  doom  which  they  bring  upon  my  innocent 
head." 

The  only  reply  was  a  smile  of  indifference.  Soon  after,  the 
footsteps  of  the  jailer  were  heard  approaching,  and  Mistress 
Wright  arose,  saying,  in  a  determined  voice  : 

"  Farewell,  Ruth — your  fate  be  on  your  own  head." 
"  Sarah  1"   cried   Ruth,  in   desperation,  springing   to  her  feet, 
"  there  is  nothing  to  bind  me  to  secrecy.      I  will  proclaim  what 
has  passed  between  us,  and  and  on  the  admissions  your  own  words 
have  implied,  I  will  demand  justice  for  myself." 

Mistress  Wright  turned  and  confronted  her,  drawing  np  her 
majestic  figure  to  its  full  height. 

"And  who,  think  you,  will  credit  the  tale?"  she  asked,  in  a 
tone  absolutely  derisive  in  its  cold,  unmoved  deliberateness — a 
tone  which  seemed  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the  stern,  unbend- 
ing necessity  which  from  all  sides  was  pressing  upon  the  guiltless 
victim. 

Ruth  felt  the  force  of  that  voice  and  the  words  it  uttered,  and 
sinking  upon  her  seat  again,  she  bowed  her  head  despairingly  up- 
on her  hands ;  nor  did  she  raise  it,  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
jailer's  summons,  her  visitor  withdrew  from  the  apartment. 

It  was  perhaps  the  same  spirit  of  reverence  with  which  Weno- 
chin  had  ever  regarded  Ruth,  beneath  a  different  coloring,  which 
now  rendered  him  the  most  timorous  and  horror-stricken  of  her 
imputed  victims.  Though  duly  present  in  the  court-room  on  the 
day  of  her  trial,  he  took  a  position  as  remote  as  possible  from  the 
prisoner,  and  assumed  in  it  a  crouching  attitude,  in  which  he  was 
effectually  screened  from  even  a  casual  glance  of  her  eye ;  and 
when  the  purposes  of  justice  required  that  he  should  present  him- 
self to  her  view,  so  great  was  his  fear  and  reluctance  that  it  was 
almost  by  force  that  he  was  brought  to  the  designated  place. 

When  Ruth's  look  turned  upon  him,  his  distress  seemed  so 
acute,  and  his  contortions  were  so  violent,  that  for  a  little  while 
she  forgot  her  own  painful  position  in  surprise,  and  in  a  brief  after- 
speculation  as  to  whether  these  extraordinary  appearances  were 
the  effect  of  a  powerful  imagination  upon  a  feeble  frame,  or  of 
the  strong  spell  of  Mistress  Wright's  gold  upon  a  weak  moral 
nature — for  Mistress  Wright,  who  was  plainly  the  originator  of 
Ruth's  present  troubles,  Ruth  knew  too  well  to  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  she  had  any  faith  in  her  own  allegations. 

But  Ruth  pondered  not  long  over  these  thoughts — for  when  the 
friend  of  her  childhood,  of  her  whole  life,  had  been  so  false  and 
treacherous,  when  her  only  relative  had  doubted  and  forsaken  her, 
the  failure  of  the  Indian  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 

Wenochin,  who  from  his  boyhood,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  vis- 
iting the  town  almost  daily,  was  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the 
portly  jailer,  who,  notwithstanding  his  grim  office,  possessed  a 
kindly,  genial  disposition,  upon  which  the  young  Indian's  delicate 
constitution  and  gentle,  feminine  manners  had  first  won,  and  the 
good  feeling  had  been  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  Wenochin's 
patient,  intelligent  interest  in  Mr.  Hopkins's  long  tales  of  his 
early  experience  as  a  settler,  and  by  his  willing  recital  of  his  keen- 
witted observations  in  his  daily  tour  through  the  town,  nntil  We- 
nochin was  now  always  welcome  to  a  place  by  the  jailer's  sum- 
mer-afternoon seat  beneath  the  heavy  portal  of  the  building  of 
which  he  had  charge,  or  beside  his  winter  fire  within  its  gloomy 
walls. 

[CONCLDDBD    NEXT   WEEK.] 
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VISIT  TO  THE  MOSQUE  OF  OMAR. 

A  letter  from  W.  C.  Prime,  Esq.,  dated  Jerusalem,  Feb.  21st, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Observer,  says :  "  No  better  evi- 
dence of  the  change  of  Mohammedanism  is  needed,  than  the  fact 
that  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  which  has  been  so  long 
guarded  from  Christian'  intrusion,  is  now  opened  to  them,  and 
that  yesterday,  a  party  of  twelve  American  gentlemen  and  three 
ladies  went  through  its  sacred  enclosures.  It  was  not  accom- 
plished withont  some  difficulty,  but  the  money  of  travellers  has 
found  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  Moslems,  and  has  vastly  re- 
laxed their  religious  severity.  The  pasha  has  granted  several  or- 
ders recently,  admitting  English  and  French  travellers  into  the 
mosque,  bnt  England  and  France  rule  here  now,  and  America  is 
unknown.  Hence,  in  the  pasha's  absence,  his  agent  here  would 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  admitting  us  to  the  great  harem  ;  but 
the  chief  of  the  soldiery,  Hasham-Aga,  volunteered  (in  considera- 
tion of  sundry  gold  pieces)  to  open  the  gates  for  us.  The  fanati- 
cism of  the  servants  of  the  mosque  is  unabated,  and  without  a 
proper  order  or  guard  it  is  dangerous  for  a  Christian  to  approach 
and  impossible  for  him  to  enter.  Hasham-Aga  gave  us  a  guard 
of  thirty  soldiers,  who  accompanied  us,  and  we  entered  the  grand 
court  at  one  o'clock,  and  remained  in  the  mosque  and  in  the 
great  crypts  under  it,  for  two  or  three  hours,  examining  every- 
thing ;  and,  as  you  remember  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  and  the  enclosure  of  the  court  is  considered  identi- 
cal in  size  and  shape  with  the  court  or  inclosure  of  the  temple, 
and  the  crypts  antedate  the  Christian  era,  you  may  imagine  the  in- 
terest with  which  I  went  over  this  hitherto  unexplored  ground." 
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BRIDAL  PROCESSION  IN  CEYLON. 

The  picture  given  below  represents  a 
bridal  procession  in  Ceylon ;  which  pre- 
sents many  interesting  features.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom,  hand  in  hand, 
and  readily  distinguished  by  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  their  attire,  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  remarkably 
economical  apparel  of  some  of  their  at- 
tendants, are  advancing  over  a  cloth 
spread  before  them,  and  constantly  re- 
newed as  they  proceed,  while  four  of 
their  friends  hold  a  canopy  above  their 
heads.  A  sort  of  rude  guitar,  a  native 
drum  and  a  fiddle  played  by  a  gentle- 
man who  rejoices  in  the  possession  of 
a  European  hat,  furnish  forth  the  mu- 
sic of  the  "  wedding  march."  Beauti- 
ful young  girls  strew  flowers  in  the 
pathway  of  the  happy  pair ;  floral  wish- 
es for  a  roseate  journey  through  life  ! 
After  the  union  of  a  young  couple  has 
been  determined  on  in  Ceylon,  the  wed- 
ding day  is  fixed  by  an  astrologer.  At 
the  hour  which  the  stars  have  designat- 
ed, the  young  man  goes  forth  with  his 
parents,  allies  and  friends,  on  the  way 
house  of  his  future  wife.  He  is 
followed  by  men  loaded  with  provisions, 
and  particularly  by  four  men  carrying  a 
huge  pinrjo,  containing,  not  only  eata- 
bles of  all  kinds  and  choice  dainties, 
but  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  a  vest  with 
blue  and  red  stripes,  and  jewels  and  or- 
naments, the  number  and  richness  of 
which  vary  with  the  fortune  of  the  fam- 
ily. When  the  husband  is  poor  he  bor- 
rows these  articles  just  to  make  a  show 
at  the  festival.  The  procession  arrives 
towards  evening.  A  maduwa,  or  tem- 
porary building,  is  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  the  friends  of  the  bride  are 
assembled  there.  In  the  middle  of  the 
maduwa,  the  floor  of  which  is  covered 
with  mats,  the  men  of  both  companies 
seat  themselves  round  a  heap  of  rice 
and  palm  leaves  covered  with  delicacies 

of  all  kinds  ;  the  ladies  do  the  same  in  the  interior  of  the  house. 
After  the  repast,  the  bridegroom  enters  the  house,  approaches  the 
bride,  exchanges  with  her  balls  made  of  rice  and  coeoanut  milk, 
and  presents  bcr  with  the  piece  of  white  cloth,  the  jewels  and  the 
ornaments.  This  ceretnony  is  performed  in  silence.  The  com- 
pany pass  the  night  in  conversation  and  story-telling.  The  next 
morning  the  bride,  escorted  by  the  bridegroom  and  by  their  friends, 
is  conducted  to  the  paternal  mansion,  where  the  sacramental  cere- 
monies of  the  marriage  take  place.  One  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  these  solemnities  is  that,  while  they  are  going  on,  the 
brido  always  precedes  the  bridegroom,  a  custom  founded,  it  is 
said,  on  the  history  of  a  husband,  who  having  walked  alone  and 
too  far  in  advance,  suffered  his  wife  to  be  killed  behind  his  back 
without  noticing  it.  A  strange  custom,  related  by  some  travellers, 
but  which  appears  unlikely,  is  that  of  permitting  a  woman  to 
have  as  many  as  seven  husbands,  provided  they  are  brothers.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  manners  of  the  Cingalese  tend 
rather  to  polyandry  than  to  polygamy.  Ceylon,  the  sccno  of  the 
ceremonies  we  have  depicted,  is  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
close  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and 
containing  19,469  square  miles.  The  capital  is  Colombo  Its 
-  are  flat  and  covered  with  rice  fields,  interspersed  with  for- 
ests of  cocoa  trees.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  traversed  by 
a  chain  of  6tecp  mountains  covered  with  wood,  which  divides  the 
island  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  and  the  highest  point  of  which 
is  the  famous  Adam's  l'eak,  or  llamaleel,  6680  feet  high,  on 
which  the  Cingalese  and  all  the  Hindoos  worship  the  a 
footsteps  of  Adam,  who,  according  to  their  belief,  was  created 
there,  and  according  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  is  Buddha  him- 
self. This  mountain  can  be 
seen  in  clear  weather  at  sea 
at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  The  chief  riv- 
er of  the  island,  Mahavillagon- 
ga,  the  mouth  of  which  forms, 
at  Trincomalee,  the  best  har- 
bor in  all  India,  has  its  source 
in  this  mountain.  It  is  consid- 
ered sacred  by  the  followers  of 
Buddha,  as  we  have  remarked. 
The  betel  leaf  is  exchanged  by 
the  pilgrims  who  visit  it,  as  a 
sign  of  peace,  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  bands  of 
kindred,  of  confirming  friend- 
ships and  reconciling  enmities. 
A  priest  then  blesses  them  on 
the  summit,  and  enjoins  them 
to  live  virtuously  at  home. 
According  to  Davy,  the  road 
which  leads  to  the.  summit  is, 
with  all  its  windings,  eight 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places 
very  steep.  The  summit, 
where  the  priests  show  the 
pretended  footsteps  of  Buddha, 
is  surrounded  by  venerable  old 
trees,  particularly  rhododen- 
dra.  The  island  seems  to  con- 
sist of  primitive  rock.  It  has 
many  rivers,  few  of  which, 
however,  are  navigable,  as  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  too 
shallow  in  the  dry  season,  and 
too  dangerous  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son. The  climate  is,  on  the 
whole,  mild  and  healthy.  Al- 
though near  the  equator,  the 
heat  is  more  moderate  than  on 
the  continent,  on  account  of 
the  sea  breezes.  The  mon- 
soons give  variety  to  the  cli- 
mate. The  difference  between 
the  longest  and  shortest  days 
is  not  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes. The  island  produces 
gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
quicksilver  and  salt ;  besides 
these,  about  twenty  different 
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kinds  of  precious  stones,  among  them  the  amethyst,  rock  crys- 
tal, topaz,  garnet,  ruby,  sapphire,  hyacinth,  turquoise,  etc.,  are 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  after  heavy  showers  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son. The  rich  soil  produces  nearly  every  plant  peculiar  to  India 
and  the  tropical  countries.  All  the  tropical  fruits  grow  wild. 
Rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  sugar,  coffee,  pisany,  tamarinds,  several 
species  of  palm,  the  palmyra  tree,  ebony,  talipot  or  talpat  trees, 
with  enormous  leaves,  of  which  a  single  one  would  cover  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  people,  arc  found  here.  The  chief  production, 
the  cinnamon  tree,  is  peculiar  to  the  island.  About  340,000 
pounds  of  cinnamon  are  annually  sent  to  England.  The  best 
and  most  prolific  cinnamon  woods,  generally  called  "  cinnamon- 
gardens,"  are  situated  on  the  coasts.  The  annual  product  is 
about  400,000  pounds.  The  thick  forests,  which  are  but  seldom 
visited  by  men,  contain  numerous  wild  beasts — herds  of  elephants, 
ferocious  wild  boars,  leopards,  monkeys  and  jackalls.  The  island 
is  also  rich  in  tame  animals,  poultry,  etc.,  and  the  shores  abound 
in  fish.  The  pearl  fishery  on  the  western  coast,  in  the  Bay  of 
Conatchy,  was  formerly  very  prolific.  The  inhabitants,  estimated 
by  some  at  2,000,000  (exclusive  of  strangers  settled  in  Ceylon), 
are  divided  into  two  distinct  nations,  the  Weddas,  a  rude  people, 
living  in  the  interior  forests,  without  any  social  order,  who  neither 
attend  to  agriculture  nor  the  breeding  of  cattle,  but  depend  on  the 
produce  of  their  hunting  for  support — and  the  Cingalese,  who 
have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  practise  agriculture, 
work  in  iron  and  gold,  weave  cotton,  and  possess  a  written  lan- 
guage. They  are  divided  into  certain  castes,  like  the  Hindoos 
of  which  has  its  separate  laws,  customs  and  dress,  and  are  of  the 
religion  of  Buddha,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  wild  spirit  and 


the  purity  of  its  doctrine.  Besides 
these  there  are  Hindoos  and  Moors. 
The  possession  of  the  port  of  Trincom- 
alee is  of  much  importance  to  the  Brit- 
ish, it  being  the  safest  of  all  ports  in 
the  East  Indies.  Bishop  Heber  says  of 
Ceylon,  that  the  country  "  might  be 
one  of  the  happiest,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
loveliest,  spots  in  the  universe,  if  some 
r.?i  of  the  old  Dutch  laws  were  done  away, 

among  which,  in    my   judgment,   the 
M —  most  obnoxious  are  the  monopoly  ot 

|v\— —  cinnamon  and  the  compulsory  labor  ot 

the  peasants  on  the  high  roads  and  oth- 
er species  of  corve'es."  The  labors  of 
missionaries  have  been  crowned  with 
great  success  among  the  natives.  Co- 
lombo is  the  residence  of  an  English 
bishop.  The  civilized  world  is  indebt- 
ed for  its  earliest  knowledge  of  this 
rich,  fertile  and  important  island,  to  the 
Portuguese  Almeyda  who,  in  1505,  eu- 
tered  a  port  of  Ceylon  by  accident,  and 
was  hospitably  received  and  well  treated 
by  the  natives.  The  Portuguese  were 
induced  to  establish  commercial  settle- 
ments on  the  island,  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  cinnamon  it  produced ; 
but  their  cruelty,  their  avarice  and  their 
fanaticism,  which  they  evinced  in  sup- 
pressing the  religion  of  the  natives  and 
endeavoring  to  convert  them  to  Chris- 
tianity by  violence,  made  them  so  much 
abhorred,  that  the  Cingalese,  in  1603, 
assisted  the  Dutch  in  driving  them  out 
of  the  island.  The  conquest  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Portuguese  was  consum- 
mated in  1656  by  the  capture  of  Colom- 
bo, the  principal  town  of  the  island. 
It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  the 
Cingalese  had  changed  masters,  with- 
out materially  benefiting  their  condi- 
tion. The  Dutch,  if  not  so  fanatical, 
were  very  nearly  as  grasping  as  the 
Portuguese.  In  the  first  flush  of  tri- 
umph the  victors  obtained  from  the  na- 
tives a  cession  of  the  most  valuable 
lands  in  the  island,  and  the  arrogance  and  severity  of  their  sway 
soon  excited  in  the  hearts  of  the  islanders  an  animosity  deep  as  that 
which  the  Portuguese  had  provoked.  Bloody  wars  ensued — with 
numerous  sanguinary  battles,  in  which  the  ordinary  fortune  ot 
savage  tribes  when  contending  with  civilized  people  attended  the 
arms  of  the  Cingalese.  Beaten  at  all  points  by  the  Dutch,  they 
fled  into  the  interior  recesses  of  tho  island,  and  there  retained 
their  independence  at  least,  if  they  had  been  deprived  of  their 
possessions.  After  Holland  Jiad  been  erected  into  the  Batavian 
republic  by  the  French  in  1795,  the  English  took  possession  ot 
this  island,  and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  it  was  formally 
ceded  to  them.  In  1815,  they  subjected  the  whole  of  it,  by  the 
capture  of  the  Cingalese  king  of  Candy,  and  the  conquest  of  his 
principal  town.  The  British  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  Asia  by  force  of  arms.  Their  last  act  ot 
aggrandizement  was  the  "  sequestration,"  as  they  mildly  term  it, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Oude.  Yet  our  British  friends  are  always 
ready  to  read  us  a  lecture  on  our  grasping  national  propensities. 
Of  course,  they  presume  our  statesmen  and  people  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  British  India.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  our  British  friends  are  tinctured  with  such  a  propensity  for 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  people.  We  must  fear  that 
the  will  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  world  will  long  survive  the 
power  to  accomplish  it.  The  spirit  would  be  much  more  excus- 
able if  the  domestic  affairs  of  Great  Britain  were  managed  better, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  are  in  as  disordered  a  state  as  those  of 
Mrs.  Jellyby,  whose  household  was  at  odds  and  ends  while  she 
devoted  all  her  time  to  the  affairs  of  Borrioboolagha.  Great 
Britain  has  for  so  many  years  made  it  a  part  of  her  legitimate 

business  to  give  tho  law  to  the 
world,  that  perhaps  it  is  ex- 
pecting too  much  of  her  to 
relinquish  it  in  a  hurry. 


MARRIAGE   PROCESSION   IN    CEYLON. 


NOOTKA   SOUND. 

The  picture  at  the  head  of 
this  page,  shows  the  interior 
of  a  hut  of  islanders  at  Noot- 
ka  Sound,  with  a  group  of  na- 
tives engaged  in  smoking  fish, 
while  some  are  reposing  on 
the  mats  which  serve  them  for 
ottomans.  Their  costume  is 
neither  expensive  nor  pictur- 
esque. Ihe  pots  of  herring 
in  the  corner,  and  the  strings 
which  decorate  the  rafters  over- 
head, give  the  cabin  an  "an- 
cient and  fish  like  "  appear- 
ance. The  fine  arts  are  repre- 
sented by  the  hideous  faces  on 
the  walls.  Captain  Cook,  who 
discovered  Nootka  Sound  in 
1778,  said  that  the  roe  of  fishes 
was  the  "  bread  "  of  the  na- 
tives, and  formed  their  winter 
diet.  The  climate  of  the  isl- 
ands and  shores  of  Nootka 
Sound  is  mild,  considering  the 
latitude,  4'J  degrees  35  minutes 
north.  Nootka  Sound,  the  lo- 
cality where  the  interesting  na- 
tives of  whom  we  have  given  a 
specimen  abide,  is  an  inlet  of 
British  America,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 
The  harbor  is  ten  miles  across. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  sim- 
ple and  primitive  in  their  hab- 
its and  manners,  as  our  sketch 
sufficiently  indicates,  and  pre- 
sent few  point  >f  interest  for 
the     study  the    traveller. 

Contented  with  their  rude 
dwellings,  simple  attire  and 
monotonous  food,  they  arc  wor- 
ried by  no  aspirations  for  a 
condition  more  physically  com- 
fortable or  refined. 
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BALLOTT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
DIRGE. 


To  the  memory  of  ■ 


Captain  of  the Regiment  of  Cavalry,  who  died 


on  duly  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  1855. 

BT     BLAKCnl     I'ARIOISI. 

"  Soand  anew  a  strain  funereal — 
Sound  anew,  0  spirit  lyre! 
Doomed  to  mourn  a  soldier's  burial, 
Theme  requiring  loftier  fire." 

Dirges  peal  along  the  fortress, 

Where  he  died  in  glorious  prime; 
Dirges  rise  o'er  mountain  gorges ; 

Dirges  wail  in  sunny  clime; 
Dirge*  Hoat  o'er  orange  bowers — 

Echoing,  float  through  lordly  hall; 
Drooping,  fade  the  smiling  flowers — 

Joyous  songsters  cease  their  call. 

Muffled  drums  and  pealing  anthems 

Wail  bis  fate  among  his  band: 
Chilling  heavens  and  withering  flowerets 

Wail  it  in  hi*  native  land : 
Blighted  hopes  and  withering  tear-drops, 

Funeral  weeds  and  pageant  gay, 
Florida's  son  is  marching  tombwards; 

Death — the  "captain" — all  obey. 

Memory,  rousing  at  the  anthem, 

Mourns  In  attributes  combined, 
Honor,  truth,  majestic  bearing — 

Lofty  thought  and  glorious  mind. 
'Tis  no  sin  to  whisper  gravewards 

All  the  pent  up  love  of  years; 
There's  no  Lethe  where  we  lave  us, 

Equals  sorrow's  gushing  tears. 

We  have  known  him  in  his  childhood — 

Watched  him  soar  to  manly  prime; 
And  his  soul  was  fraught  with  glory, 

Noble  thought  and  deed  sublime : 
But  our  life-path  wide  diverged ; 

Still  the  chains  time  could  not  sever : 
Chants  our  heart  his  funeral  dirge — 

Honored,  loved,  remembered  evor! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

GUELPH  AND  GHIBELLIXE. 

A  LEAF  FROM  THE  ANNALS  OF  BOLOGNA 


BT   GIDDINGS   H.    BALLOU. 

Thb  history  of  Italy  is  written  in  blood.  For  two  thousand 
years,  with  little  cessation,  she  has  been  assailed  by  foreign  force, 
or  torn  by  civil  war  and  intestine  dissension.  The  seats  of  arts 
and  science  have  been  profaned  by  tumult  and  massacre,  which 
only  ended  to  commence  again.  The  favored  land  of  beauty  and 
poetic  achievement  has  been  for  ages  disgraced  by  intrigue,  treach- 
ery, and  wholesale  assassination.  Those  who  have  most  contri- 
buted to  their  country's  honorable  fame,  have  been  repaid  with 
insult,  deprivation  and  death,  and  Dante's  scorching  verse  and 
Tasso's  dying  lament  are  but  the  tithe  of  the  still  enduring  monu- 
ments which  testify  their  own  and  their  country's  disgrace.  But 
with  all  this,  the  fame  of  Italy  lives  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  She 
is  the  fount  from  which  men  of  every  clime  and  nation  have  drawn 
the  fire  of  inspiration,  and  her  annals  are  the  examples  of  patriot- 
ism, virtue  and  self-sacrifice,  even  more  than  of  ingratitude,  cruel- 
ty and  cowardly  treason.  Though  her  glory  has  faded,  yet  its 
works  of  genius  remain,  and  these  are  still  a  glory  which  other 
lands  continue  without  equalling  to  emulate.  Rome  and  Florence 
still  remain,  and  lesser  cities  which  it  needs  not  to  name,  but 
which  have  eacli  contributed  to  Italy's  worthiest  deeds. 

Foremost  among  these  stood,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  city 
of  Bologna.  Her  university,  founded  centuries  before,  drew 
crowds  of  students  from  far  and  near.  She  was  famed  in  all 
countries  as  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  arts.  But  adorned  as  she 
was  with  such  enviable  advantages,  she  was  torn  with  the  strife  of 
civil  factions,  which  threatened  in  time  to  destroy  her  liberty  and 
prosperity.  The  contentions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  were 
ceaseless  and  implacable,  and  Bologna  was,  like  many  other 
Italian  communities  of  the  age,  a  city  ever  divided  against  itself 
and  bent  on  its  own  downfall.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that 
where  neighbor  was  thus  set  against  neighbor,  and  citizen  against 
fellow-citizen,  even  the  family  circle  did  not  escape  the  dire 
dissension. 

Lnelda  Lambertazzi  was  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Bonifazio 
Lambertazzi,  which  at  the  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Ghibelline 
party  in  Bologna.  She  was  just  turned  of  eighteen,  and  though 
not  possessing  perfect  regularity  of  feature,  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged the  most  beautiful  of  the  fair.  She  had  an  ardent 
temperament,  an  accomplished  mind,  and  a  disposition  which  en- 
deared her  to  every  acquaintance.  But  educated  and  surrounded 
as  she  was,  it  was  but  a  natural  consequence  that  she  should 
regard  the  partizans  who  opposed  themselves  to  her  family  and 
kindred,  as  men  cruel  and  devoid  of  patriotism ;  blood-thirsty 
traitors,  who  ought  to  be  detested  by  all  lovers  of  their  country. 
Nor  did  these  ideas  undergo  a  change  till  after  her  first  meeting 
with  Guido  Gercmei,  the  son  of  a  Guelphic  noble. 

Guido  was  a  handsome,  gallant  young  cavalier,  brave  and  gene- 
rous, whose  countenance  was  formed  to  belie  base  arts  and  deeds 
of  treachery.  These  youths,  of  houses  set  in  opposition,  met,  it 
matters  little  when  or  where.  It  might  have  been  in  the  cathe- 
dral's cloistered  aisle,  or  by  some  unthought-of  encounter,  such  as 
may  happen  in  lands  the  most  unpicturesque,  and  to  personages 
the  most  unromantic.  They  met,  and  their  fates  decreed  that 
they  should  meet  again.     They  loved ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 


when  each  discovered  that  the  one  truly  worthy  of  affection  was 
precisely  the  one  whom  arbitrary  circumstance  forbade  to  love  ? 
Partizan  enmity  cannot  bar  the  course  of  natural  feeling,  which  is 
but  tho  more  powerful  for  the  very  difficulties  which  restrain  it. 
It  is  true  that,  in  Iraelda,  the  growth  of  attachment  was  at  first 
but  gradual.  With  her,  the  name  of  Guelph  had  been  synony- 
mous with  that  of  traitor.  She  saw  Guido  Gcremei,  and  asked 
herself  how  it  could  be  that  base  intentions  should  inspire  an  ap- 
pearance so  noble,  a  bearing  so  lofty  and  generous.  She  doubted, 
and  reproached  herself  for  doubting.  When  they  met  again,  she 
would  have  shunned  him,  and  would  have  been  disappointed  had 
her  efforts  found  too  great  success.  She  strove  to  forget,  but 
could  not  be  willing  to  be  forgotten. 

The  youthful  lover,  on  the  other  hand,  well  knew  the  danger 
which  would  threaten  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the  object  of  his  love. 
Ho,  therefore,  put  a  curb  on  himself,  and  mingled  wariness  and 
secrecy  with  boldness  and  perseverance.  He  found  means  to  gain 
to  his  interest  a  female  relative  of  Signora  Imelda,  who,  being 
about  the  same  age  with  the  signora,  was  the  latter's  favored  con- 
fidant. To  Laura  Balorena,  Guido  applied  himself,  beseeching 
her  good  offices  in  his  suit,  using  all  the  eloquence  of  words  and 
harmless  lady-bribes  to  engage  her  warmly  in  his  behalf.  Laura 
was  naturally  of  a  gay,  coquettish  disposition,  and  pleased  with 
the  attractive  manners  and  generous  hand  of  the  cavalier,  lent  her- 
self heartily  to  his  cause.  She  discovered  a  woman's  natural  sym- 
pathy for  the  difficulties  of  the  lovers,  and  consoled  and  counselled 
each  by  turn,  bidding  them  hope  on  and  persevere  till  they  should 
arrive  at  the  happy  termination  of  their  troubles.  Guido  and 
Imelda  bestowed  scarcely  more  regard  upon  each  other  than  they 
did  upon  her  whom  they  believed  their  truest  and  staunchest  friend. 

But  there  came  another  actor  in  the  scene,  whose  agency  was  at 
first  unfclt  and  unsuspected.  This  was  the  dwarf  who  attended 
on  Signora  Imelda  in  the  capacity  of  page,  according  to  a  fashion 
prevalent  in  noble  families  in  that  age.  Dominic  was  not  ill- 
formed,  nor  was  he  ill-tempered,  although  somewhat  capricious  to 
others  than  his  mistress.  Toward  her,  he  always  manifested  strict 
respect  and  attention.  He  seemed  by  some  intuitive  power  ever 
able  to  interpret  aright  her  slightest  look  and  gesture.  She  was 
sometimes  startled  by  the  sudden  flashes  of  intelligence  which 
contradicted  his  usually  silent  and  seemingly  unobservant  de- 
meanor. Toward  the  Signora  Laura,  Dominic  manifested  an 
aversion  so  marked  as  to  draw  on  him  the  reproof  of  his  mistress. 

"  I  do  her  no  wrong — I  do  her  no  wrong,"  he  replied,  his  eyes 
gleaming  and  his  whole  frame  agitated  with  the  emotion  which  he 
felt.     "  She  is  not  worthy  of  the  signora's  friendship." 

"  My  poor  Dominic,  you  are  surely  beside  yourself.  The  lady 
Laura  is  the  truest  friend  whom  I  possess.  You  know  not  what 
she  has  done  for  me.  Half  of  my  life,  I  might  say,  would  be 
taken  from  me  were  I  deprived  of  her.  But  she  is  sometimes 
thoughtless  in  her  ways,  and  I  have  noticed  her  amusing  herself 
with  my  little  page  in  a  manner  which  I  fear  has  provoked  his 
enmity.  Is  it  not  so,  Dominic  f  Do  not  be  unjust  even  where 
you  have  reason  to  complain." 

"I  hate  her!"  cried  Dominic,  with  a  fiery  earnestness  which 
caused  his  mistress  to  shrink  from  him  with  a  fear  entirely  new. 
"  She  has  a  bad  heart,  I  say,  and  cannot  be  worthy  of  your  friend- 
ship. She  may  flatter,  and  smile,  and  play  the  hypocrite,  bnt  will 
she  ever,  like  your  faithful  Dominic,  be  ready  to  yield  life  itself  to 
promote  your  welfare  ?  No — not  she.  Mark  me  when  I  say  it, 
my  lady :  she  will  betray  your  confidence,  if  yon  ever  lend  her 
any  which  she  deems  worth  betraying." 

Surprised  at  the  excited  manner  of  the  dwarf,  Imelda  regarded 
him  more  attentively,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  than  6hc  had  ever  done 
before.  Her  imagination,  for  a  moment,  invested  bim  with  cer- 
tain of  those  mysterious  attributes  which  popular  legends  were 
wont  to  ascribe  to  beings  peculiarly  diminutive  in  stature.  She 
likened  Dominic  to  the  wizard  dwarfs  of  northern  caverns,  whose 
beneficent  or  whose  malignant  influence  is  so  frequently  felt  by 
their  superstitious  neighbors.  Or  she  made  him  akin  to  the 
gnomes,  who  pierce  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  untold  gold,  and 
silver,  and  wealth  of  precious  stones.  Gazing  on  his  swart  face, 
she  smiled  at  the  fancies  which  she  had  conjured  up.  Dominic 
saw  the  change  in  her  expression,  and  attributed  it  to  a  cause 
foreign  from  the  right.  His  features  immediately  became  agitated 
afresh,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  moisture. 

"  You  laugh  at  me  and  my  words,"  he  said.  "  But  do  not 
imagine  that  I  am  the  puny,  brainless  being  whom  you  think  me 
to  be.  I  can  think,  and  tee,  and  do,  and  dare,  better  than  many 
of  those  who  look  on  me  with  scorn.  Dominic  can  at  least  say 
witli  truth  that  ho  has  well  served  her  whom  he  is  proud  to  own 
as  his  mistress." 

Imelda  was  affected,  even  to  tears,  by  the  pain  inflicted  on  his 
morbidly  sensitive  disposition,  and  by  the  allusion  to  tho  faithful 
and  assiduous  service  which  the  dwarf  had  ever  rendertd  to  her. 

"  You  wrong  me,  my  poor  Dominic,"  she  said.  "  You  have 
indeed  served  your  mistress  faithfully,  and  do  not,  I  pray  you, 
think  her  unmindful  of  it,  or  that  she  judges  your  capacity  merely. 
Neither  suppose  that  she  had  the  slightest  thought  of  making  you 
a  subject  of  ridicule  and  laughter.     You  believe  me,  Dominic  ?" 

The  dwarf  darted  forward  and  dropped  on  his  knee  before  her. 
To  seize  her  hand  and  bear  it  to  his  lips,  to  spring  to  his  feet  and 
fly  from  the  room,  was  only  the  motion  of  an  instant. 

"  Singular  being !"  so  thought  Imelda  to  herself.  "  Can  it  be 
possible,  that  his  mind  has  in  it  a  tinge  of  madness  ?  He  has 
moments  in  which  be  appears  so  overcome  by  sudden  impulses 
that  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  him.  And  Laura,  too, — a 
traitoress,  false  to  friendship  and  honor  I  The  thing  is  impossible. 
It  were  a  shame  even  to  entertain  the  thought.  Some  thoughtless 
jest  of  hers  at  Dominic  has  jaundiced  the  poor  fellow's  eyes,  and 
given  tc-his  vision  of  her  an  entirely  false  color." 


Notwithstanding  her  confidence  in  Laura,  which  sho  persuaded 
herself  to  be  complete  and  undisturbed,  Imelda  was  conscious  o 
a  depression  which  she  could  not  entirely  overcome.  There  was 
a  vague  sense  of  impending  evil,  uniting  with  the  denunciation  o 
the  dwarf  to  shake  that  implicit  faith  in  her  chosen  friend,  which 
it  was  according  to.  her  nature  to  entertain.  In  a  great  degree 
however,  her  feeling  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  she  was  about 
to  decide  regarding  a  step,  whose  consequences,  if  taken,  she  wag 
totally  unable  to  foresee.  The  crisis  of  her  attachment  to  Guido 
had  come.  He  besought  her  to  unite  her  fate  indissolubly  with 
his  own,  secretly  though  it  must  need  be  for  the  present.  But 
there  would  come  an  opportunity  by-and-by  when  party  spirit 
might  be  persuaded  from  its  rancor,  and  when  their  union  might 
be  openly  and  happily  proclaimed.  But  if  the  future  should  dis- 
appoint this  expectation,  they  would  fly  their  native  land,  taking 
refuge  in  some  region  where  they  would  live  undisturbed,  happy 
even  in  the  most  obscure  condition.  Such  was  the  pleading  of 
Guido ;  and  his  words  found  sufficient  aid  in  her  own  heart  as  well 
as  in  the  encouragement  which  Laura  offered  in  behalf  of  his  suit. 
Yet  she  shrank  at  the  thought  of  the  consequences  which  might 
ensue,  in  some  measure  to  herself,  but  much  more  to  her  lover, 
through  the  premature  discovery  of  such  a  marriage.  Her  brothers 
had  repeatedly  vowed  vengeance  on  the  family  of  the  Gercmei, 
who  had  often  thwarted  them  in  their  schemes  of  petty  power. 
Let  them  but  entertain  a  suspicion  of  Guido's  designs  on  their 
sister,  and  his  life  would  be  in  immediate  danger.  While  such 
fears  made  her  doubly  apprehensive,  tho  warning  of  the  dwarf 
fastened  itself  more  strongly  on  her  mind.  An  incident,  long 
since  forgotten,  returned  fully  to  recollection,  giving  form  and  sig- 
nificance to  a  suspicion  which  she  was  not  willing  to  own,  but  of 
which  she  was  unable  to  divest  herself. 

About  three  years  before,  a  suitor  of  Laura,  Ugolo  Foscara  by 
name,  had  been  concerned  in  a  street  quarrel  between  certain  of 
the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  partizans.  In  tho  affray,  several  were 
killed  on  each  side.  Among  the  Ghibellines  fell  Foscara,  who 
died  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after  receiving  the  fatal  wound. 
Rumor  assigned  to  Guido  Gercmei  the  dealing  of  the  blow,  but 
not  with  evidence  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  charge.  Imelda 
knew  not  that  her  friend  had  had  any  decided  attachment  to  young 
Foscara ;  but  there  might  have  been  something  of  the  kind,  and 
if  so,  what  fearful  significance  might  not  ^est  in  that  invective  of 
Dominic's,  which,  at  first,  bore  in  her  mind  so  absurd  a  character. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  his  words  were  founded  on  a  keen  per- 
ception of  passions  which,  to  common  eyes,  were  invisible  ?  Had 
she  not  been  amazed,  more  than  once,  with  the  wonderful  acute- 
ness  which  tho  dwarf  displayed  on  occasions  when  his  mental 
powers  had  fully  asserted  themselves  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that, 
underneath  the  guise  of  earnest  friendship,  the  companion  so 
trusted  was  putting  in  effect  a  scheme  of  deliberate  revenge  ?  and 
that  the  unsuspecting  Guido  was  to  be  led  on,  till,  at  the  very 
moment  when  about  to  seize  the  full  cup  of  happiness,  it  should 
be  dashed  from  his  lips  by  the  hand  of  blood  ?  Could  such  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  exist  in  the  heart  of  one  so  given  to  gaiety,  almost 
levity  of  disposition?  Yet  such  instances  had  been,  and  such 
might  again  be,  in  the  sunny  clime  where  the  deeper  passions  of 
time  rage  beneath  a  smiling  surface.  Circumstances  utterly  triv- 
ial before,  now  assumed  an  ominous  import.  Laura's  demeanor 
had  not,  of /late,  been  so  evenly  cheerful  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 
Lines  such  as  painful  thoughts  are  wont  to  form,  marred  her  usu- 
ally clear  and  lustrous  countenance.  Could  audi  as  these  be  indica- 
tions of  a  meditated  treachery  t 

In  these  torturing  suggestions  she  sat  so  deeply  absorbed,  as  to 
be  unaware  that  the  person  whom  they  most  directly  concerned 
had,  in  tho  meantime,  entered  her  apartments,  and  was  now  stand- 
ing by  her  sido.  Aroused  by  the  sound  of  her  friend's  voice, 
Imelda  upturned  a  countenance  so  pallid  that  Laura  drew  back  in 
alarm. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  lady  %"  she  exclaimed. 

Imelda  looked  steadfastly  in  her  face  before  she  answered: 

"  I  cannot — no,  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  treachery  in  one 
who  wears  a  countenance  so  frank  and  beaming." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Imelda?"  inquired  the  other,  changing 
color,  yet  steadily  meeting  the  gaze  of  her  friend. 

"Laura,  you  shall  hear  what  is  in  my  mind,  for  I  will  not  en- 
tertain even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  against  you,  unless  there  be 
cause  for  it." 

Imelda  then  recounted  the  words  of  the  dwarf.  She  also  spoke 
of  Foscara's  death,  and  of  Guido's  supposed  agency  therein,  and 
of  the  feelings  which  she  had  imagined  might  be  induced  in  Lau- 
ra by  the  violent  death  of  a  lover  to  whom  she  was  attached. 

" I  know  you  will  not  blame  me,"  she  continued,  "for  these 
thoughts,  however  baseless  they  may  be.  You  see  how  naturally 
they  have  risen.  It  is  not,  dear  Laura,  that  I  am  forgetful,  un- 
grateful, unmindful  of  your  kindnesses,  but,  pardon  me,  I  could 
not  help  the  thoughts.  You  know  that  a  word,  a  look,  even,  from 
you,  would  be  sufficient  to  betray  a  secret  every  day  more  dan- 
gerous.    Guido's  life  and  mine  are  at  your  mercy." 

The  mention  of  Foscara's  name  produced  on  Laura  a  very  vis- 
ible effect.  She  bent  her  eyes  on  the  floor,  and  did  not  lift  them 
until  her  companion  had  ceased  to  speak.  And  even  when  she 
gave  answer,  they  remained  half  averted  from  her  companion. 

"I  did  not  really  love  him,"  she  replied.  "But  he  was  well 
born,  and  brave,  and  I  certainly  did  not  dislike  him.  When  he 
died,  I  wept  for  him,  for  he  was  worthy  of  it,  and  I  felt  shocked 
at  the  manner  of  his  fate.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  I  learned 
the  sure  fact  that  it  was  Gercmci's  hand  which  dealt  the  death- 
blow. The  thing  had  never  been  told  me  before,  or  if  I  had  heard 
of  such  a  thing,  it  had  been  forgotten  as  an  idle,  untrustworthy 
rumor.  I  will  own  that,  when  I  knew  the  truth,  my  feelings  un- 
derwent a  change  toward  Gcremei.     I  could  not  think  of  him  as 
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I  had  done  before,  for  I  looked  on  him  as  the  destroyer  of  one  for 
whom  I  had  much  regard.  Yet  I  reflected  that  he  was,  doubtless, 
not  much  to  be  blamed,  for  Ugolo,  at  the  time,  refused  to  namo 
the  author  of  his  death,  saying  that  it  was  a  fair  meeting,  and  that 
his  death  had  been  brought  on  by  his  own  doing." 

She  paused,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand.  Imolda  regarded 
her  with  anxious  eyes.  Such  deliberation  and  gravity  of  speech 
she  had  never  met  in  Laura  before,  and  they  showed  that  she 
might,  perhaps,  feel  more  deeply  than  she  was  willing  to  avow. 

"  Laura,  you  will  not  turn  against  us  on  this  account  %  Surely, 
in  these  evil  times,  Buch  things  may  take  place  without  criminal 
design  on  either  hand.  You  cannot  believe  Guido  to  be  a  blood- 
thirsty bravo  ?  Let  it  pass,  then,  dear  Laura ;  as  far  as  may  bo, 
let  it  pass.  Do  not  withdraw  yourself  from  us  now,  when  most 
we  need  your  friendship." 

"  No !"  replied  Laura,  throwing  her  arms  around  her  friend. 
"  I  will  not.  The  past  is  past,  and  though  its  remembrance  may 
give  me  pain,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  it  more  painful  by  seeking  to 
revenge  it.  And  if  I  should  desire  ill  against  your  lover,  I  know 
that  it  cannot  reach  him  without  reaching  you  also.  There,  love, 
do  not  be  alarmed  when  you  find  that  your  Laura  is  not  altogether 
such  a  harmless,  frivolous  creature  as  you  and  others  have  thought 
her.  I  am  capable  of  things  you  little  dreamed  of,  dear  Imelda, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  harm  either  yourself  or  your  handsome 
cavalier.     I  will  take  good  care  of  him,  I  assure  you." 

Imelda  looked  inquiringly  into  the  eyes  of  her  friend.  She  was 
inclined  to  not  half  like  tho  malicious  smile  which  then  met  her 
gaze.  But  when  Laura,  with  a  tenderer  regard,  embraced  her 
closely,  and  bade  her  no  longer  harass  herself  with  baseless  doubts, 
Imelda  hesitated  not  to  give  again  the  complete  confidence  of  her 
heart.  Near  an  hour  had  passed,  and  the  two  were  still  together, 
when  a  light  step  was  heard,  and  Lorenzo  (as  she  understood  it  to 
bo),  her  younger  brother,  stole  softly  into  her  apartment.  Sho 
turned  toward  her  visitor  with  a  look  of  questioning  surprise.  He, 
however,  answered  only  by  putting  his  finger  to  his  lips  in  token 
■of  silence,  and  approaching,  threw  himself  before  her,  removing, 
at  the  same  time,  a  velvet  cap  whose  visor  had  partly  concealed 
his  face.     As  he  did  so,  Imelda  uttered  a  half  stifled  cry. 

"  Guido  !  Can  this  be  you  ?  How  dare  you,  and  in  such  a 
guise,  too  1    How  can  you  bo  so  venturous  %" 

"  I  dare  anything,"  said  Guido,  seizing  her  hand,  "  to  obtain 
you.  Now  mark  you,  Imelda :  you  have  three  times  put  me  off" 
from  the  hour  which  should  make  me  the  happiest  of  men.  You 
say  that  I  shall  encounter  danger,  death,  and  all  that,  the  moment 
that  you  become  wholly  mine.  Let  it  come.  Peril  I  fear  not — 
that  I  encounter  every  day.  If  you  are  willing  to  undergo  an  in- 
convenience which,  I  trust,  cannot  be  very  great  as  far  as  merely 
yourself  is  concerned,  there  is  no  impediment  which  should  restrain 
your  consent  to  our  immediate  union.  You  have  trifled  with  me, 
Imelda, — trifled  with  me  in  dallying  thus.  See !  I  come  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death  to  meet  you  ;  to  show  you  how  useless  it  is 
to  make  the  pretext  of  my  danger  a  bar  against  what  you  own 
you  would  otherwise  consent  to.  Nay,  look  not  so  reproachfully 
on  me ;  I  mean  not  altogether  what  I  say.  But  to-morrow,  just 
after  the  vesper  hour,  the  good  Father  Paolo,  whom  you  well 
know,  will  be  in  waiting  at  the  palace  entrance  next  adjoining  the 
convent  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  opening  from  the  covered  way 
through  which  you  sometimes  pass  in  going  to  and  from  tho  cathe- 
dral. You  doubtless  remember  the  mansion,  for  I  have  often  told 
you  that  it  should  be  my  dwelling  and  yours,  when  better  days 
arrived.  To-morrow,  then,  with  Laura  for  your  companion,  meet 
me  there.  Before  Father  Paolo,  change  with  mo  the  vows  which 
shall  make  you  my  bride.  A  trusty  friend  shall  keep  the  door 
meanwhile,  and  then,  as  the  streets  grow  dark,  we  will  take  the 
road  for  Rome.  By  to-morrow  morn,  we  will  be  far  away,  I  war- 
rant you,  from  all  who  wish  us  harm.  Will  you  come,  love  f  Ah, 
that  downcast  conntenance !  I  have  asked  too  much.  I  have 
asked  too  severe  a  proof  of  your  affection—  too  great  to  bestow." 

Imelda  took  his  hand  gently  within  her  own,  and  touched  her 
lips  to  his  brow. 

"I  will  come,"  she  replied,  in  a  low,  soft  whisper.  "  My  fate 
is  yours,  Guido.  Now,  obey  me,  and  hasten  away.  They  will 
kill  you,  if  they  find  you  here." 

Guido  pressed  her  hand  once  more  to  his  lips,  and  departed. 
As  he  passed  along  the  street,  thanking  the  stars  that  he  had  not 
encountered  any  of  the  household,  a  diminntive  figure  watched 
him  from  an  upper  window  of  the  Lambertazzi  palace.  It  was 
Dominic.  The  next  moment,  Guido  vanished  in  the  darkness, 
and  tho  dwarf,  with  a  passionate  gesture,  slid  noiselessly  from  his 
perch,  and  hurried  down  tho  stone  steps  to  the  little  chamber 
where  he  slept.  Hero  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and,  burying  his 
face  in  its  covering,  sought  to  stifle  the  cries  he  could  not  restrain. 

*'  I  heard  it  all !"  he  moaned.  "  To-morrow,  then,  sho  forsakes 
poor  Dominic.  Not  a  word — not  a  thought  for  him.  Ah,  she 
little  knows  whither1  it  is  that  she  goes !  Would  sho  but  heed  my 
warning !  but  no — sho  will  not.  Why  should  I  give  it  ?  She  is 
doomed  to  be  deceived — betrayed." 

Through  all  the  night  he  lay  there,  moaning  with  pain,  twisting 
and  writhing  like  a  wounded  snake.  Mom  came,  and  still  there, 
prostrate  on  the  bed,  and  fevered  wit!  ontinued  the  puny 

form.     Nor  was  Dominic  missed  till  near  hen  a  servant 

came  to  his  room. 

"Ho!  Dominic,  idler  as  thou  art,  out  with  thee,     id  att'" 
mistress.     Here  have  we  been,  trudging  up  and  do^  I 
I  know  not  how  long,  in  search  of  thee.     Dost  hear  ?" 

The  dwarf  bounded  on  the  floor,  turning  on  the  servant  a  gaze 
so  malignant  that  the  latter  stepped  back  fairly  abashed. 

"  Go,"  said  the  dwarf, — "go,  or  else  I  will  spit  venom  in  your 

Go ;  say  1  will  come  when  I  choose,  and  not  till  then !" 

The  servant  made  no  reply,  but  went  away,  muttering  to  him- 


self something  about  "  demons  "  and  "  exorcising  the  imp."  Ho 
repeated  to  his  mistress  the  answer  which  he  had  received.  Imel- 
da, surprised  at  tho  insolent  rejoinder,  recalled  the  domestic,  and 
inquired  if  he  had  informed  her  rightly. 

"  Even  so,  my  lady,"  was  the  answer.  "  And  though  he  often 
has  his  fits  of  rage  among  us,  yet  I  think  no  one  ever  saw  him 
wear  so  furious  a  countenance  before.  He  raved  at  mo  as  though 
tho  foam  were  ready  to  fly  from  his  mouth." 

"  Very  well ;  you  need  remain  no  longer.  I  will  visit  him  my- 
self. Poor  fellow,"  continued  Imelda,  discoursing  with  horsolf ; 
"  he  and  his  similars  are  subject  to  those  distempered  moods.  Yet 
his  frenzy  always  calms  at  my  approach.  Poor  Dominic !  He 
is  faithful  as  a  very  dog.     I  fear  I  shall  miss  him  sadly." 

The  dwarf  knew  her  approach,  although  her  light  footfall  could 
scarce  have  been  heard  by  a  fairy's  ear.  His  mistress  found  him 
sitting  on  his  low  couch,  his  thick,  brown  hair  hanging  in  disor- 
der about  his  face.  This  last  was  inflamed  as  it  would  have  been 
with  fever.     His  eyes  were  strained  and  bloodshot. 

"  How  is  this,  Dominic  !"  asked  the  lady,  in  a  reproving  voice. 
"  Are  you  in  pain  t  Are  you  sick  ?  Surely  you  cannot  be  your- 
self, to  return  such  an  answer  to  my  message." 

"  They  flout  me,"  ho  answered,  sullenly  turning  his  head. 
"  They  endeavor  to  irritate  me  constantly.  But  let  them  beware  1 
I  can  revenge,  if  I  am  but  a  dwarf  I" 

*'  Dominic,  Dominic,  beware  of  yourself!  It  is  yourself  that  is 
at  fault.  You  are  jealous,  capricious,  and  too  often  unreasonable 
with  every  one  except  myself.  I  command  you — entreat  you  to 
crush  the  temper  which  makes  you  so  disagreeable.  Even  those 
who  visit  me  you  do  not  spare.  The  Signora  Laura  has  been 
forced  to  complain  of  your  demeanor." 

"  Ay,  ay  1"  retorted  the  dwarf,  gasping  with  a  new  accession  of 
rage.  "  She  whom  you  deem  so  good — so  angelic !  I  say  she  is 
a  hypocrite,  a  Jezebel,  fit  only  for  the  hangman  I" 

"Hold,  sirrah  1"  exclaimed  his  mistress,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
indignation.  "  Since  when  is  it  that  I  have  permitted  you  to  take 
such  liberty  of  speech  in  my  presence  ?  Remain,  then,  where  you 
are,  till  you  are  able  to  restrain  your  tongue  more  effectually." 

So  saying,  she  went  away.  The  dwarf  sat  motionless  for  an 
instant,  stunned,  as  it  were,  by  that  severity  of  manner  which  he 
had  never  before  observed  in  his  mistress.  Then  covering  his 
face,  he  threw  himself  back  in  his  former  posture. 

At  the  vesper  hour,  Imelda  and  Laura  issued  forth  on  their  way 
to  the  cathedral ;  but  soon,  retracing  their  steps,  entered  the  palace 
which  Guido  had  pointed  out.  There  they  found  the  young  cava- 
lier anxiously  awaiting  them.  With  him  was  a  venerable,  white- 
haired  priest  whom  Guido  addressed  as  Father  Paolo. 

"  My  children,"  said  the  old  priest,  regarding  tho  lovers  with  a 
kindly  countenance,  "  you  venture  much  in  this  matter.  But  if 
your  motives  are  right  and  well  considered  (and  I  understand  it 
so  to  be),  then  let  us  hope  that  this  marriage  may  be  an  earnest 
of  good  to  yourselves,  and  even  to  those  relatives  who  oppose  it. 
Heaven  save  our  city  from  the  discord  which  now  distracts  it,  and 
bring  together  its  people  in  bonds  of  unity  and  peace  Come, 
then,  my  children,  I  now  begin  to  read  the  service." 

The  ceremony  having  been  concluded,  Father  Paolo  took  them 
each  by  the  hand,  added  a  few  words  of  paternal  advice,  and  gave 
them  his  benediction.  Then  he  bade  them  farewell,  and  departed. 
Laura,  also,  having  embraced  her  friend,  now  took  leave.  The 
tears  sprang  to  Imelda's  eyes  as  she  saw  herself  thus  separated 
from  all  save  him  who  had  now  become  more  than  ever  her  chief- 
est  friend.  But  hc.approaching  her,kissed  away  the  sparkling  drops. 

"  Courage,  my  love — my  wife  !"  he  said.  "  Our  good  stee€s 
even  now  stand  harnessed  in  the  court  below.  And,  with  such  a 
brave  rider  like  thyself,  wo  will  soon  be  among  scenes  more  pros- 
perous to  our  fates.  See,  from  the  window  here,  how  my  good 
Gandolfo  tosses  his  head,  and  sends  his  mane  streaming  on  the 
air  like  the  pennon  of  a  knight  banneret.  He  knows  the  fair  bur- 
den which  he  is  to  bear  this  eve,  and  right  truly  will  ho  do  his 
duty,  I  warrant  me." 

The  young  bride  glanced  eagerly  at  the  gallant  courser,  and  so 
doing,  the  infectious  spirit  which  burned  in  the  bosom  of  her  new 
made  lord,  seemed,  in  that  instant,  communicated  to  herself.  She 
placed  her  arm  around  the  manly  form  of  her  husband,  and  lay- 
ing her  cheek  against  his  own,  whispered  in  his  ear  the  following 
words  from  her  favorite  Petrarch : 

"  With  thee,  I  gladly  tempt  the  untried  earth. 
And  in  thy  noble  being  nnd  a  second  birth.-' 

"  0  thou  most  delicate  flatterer  I"  exclaimed  Guido.  "  But  see ! 
tho  shadows  grow  more  dusk ;  the  hour  arrives  which  summons — " 

"  Thee  to  death !"  said  a  hoarse  voice  behind  them. 

Turning  quickly  at  the  sound,  the  brothers  Nicolo  and  Lorenzo 
Lambertazzi  stood  before  them.  Men  gaunt  of  aspect,  dark  fea- 
tured, and  with  eyes  fired  by  inextinguishable  hatred. 

"  Spare  him — spare  him !"  cried  Imelda,  throwing  herself  as  a 
shield  between  Guido  and  those  who  were  advancing  on  him. 
"  Spare  him,  brothers !  He  nonr  belongs  tome — to  you.  He  is 
my  husband  I" 

"  he  jure,  sed  non  de  facto,"  answered  Nicolo,  with  a  low.  mock- 
ing laugh.  "  And  if  he  were  so  in  very  deed,  our  good  steel 
would  not  bate  a  tittle  of  its  due.  Stand  forth,  then,  young  whelp  ! 
Out  rapier,  and  meet  thy  fate  like  a  man,  if  such  thou  claimest 
to  be  !"x 

"  Do  your  work,"  answered  Guido,  eyeing  them  with  a  stern 

countenance.     "  You  sco  that  I  am  armored  with  a  silken  doublet, 

while  you  are  encased  in  plates  of  solid  metal.     Your  daggers  are 

pointed  against  a  brother ;  but  what  is  a  brother's  claim   when 

:d  by  a  murderer's  heart.     Strike  !" 

must  strike   through  me,  then  I"  exclaimed   Imelda. 
11  not  be  removed  hence.     It  is  vain  to  attempt  it!" 
girl !     The  daggers  are  poisoned  !" 


Sho  answered  her  brothers  with  one  pale,  flashing  look,  which, 
for  a  second's  space,  held  paralyzed  the  assassin's  stroke.  Then 
roused  to  shame  at  the  weakness  of  a  moment,  they  flung  them- 
selves on  Guido,  striking  at  him  with  their  daggers.  Their  blows 
were  at  first  warded  off  by  his  own  address,  and  by  tho  devotion 
of  his  wife,  who  persisted  in  her  self-exposure  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  prevent  hor.  Tho  brothers,  exasperated  at  length  by  her 
obstinacy,  struck  furiously  at  their  victim,  regardless  of  any  im- 
pediment. Guido  fell,  lifeless  and  pierced  with  wounds.  Imelda, 
regardless  of  the  injuries  which  she  herself  had  suffered,  threw  her 
arms  around  the  body  of  her  lord. 

"  Ho  is  dead  I"  sho  said,  with  tho  calmness  of  concentrated 
despair.     "  Go  I" 

Nicolo  and  Lorenzo  gazed  on  her  with  a  troubled  countenance. 
The  storm  of  rage  had  swept  by,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  lull 
of  gloomy  remorse. 

"  Are  you  hurt?"  they  asked 

*'  No— I  am  not  hurt.     Go  !" 

"  Sho  will  be  out  of  her  frenzy,  presently,"  said  Nicolo,  to  his 
brother.  "  Come,  let  us  look  up  Messer  Castro,  the  burial  under- 
taker. We  will  sec  that  what  lies  there,  has,  at  least,  a  decent 
bestowal." 

"  Let  us  go,  then,"  said  tho  other.  "  In  faith,  I  could  almost 
wish,  now,  that  the  thing  were  not  done." 

They  were  gone.  But  now,  from  a  recess  which  had  been  shad- 
owed by  the  door,  there  stole  forth  a  distorted,  ghastly  form. 
Crouching,  crawling,  as  though  under  the  oppression  of  some  hor- 
rid weight,  he  crept  to  the  side  of  Imelda.  The  latter,  made  con- 
scious of  another  presence,  glanced  toward  it. 

"  My  poor  dwarf — my  poor  Dominic  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  They 
have  killed  him  and  me  I" 

The  dwarf  made  no  answer,  but  shrinking  from  her  gaze,  trem- 
bled with  agitation.  His  mistress  was  deeply  touched  by  this 
proof  of  sympathy. 

"  My  poor  Dominic  !"  she  said,  once  more.  "  Thou,  at  least, 
and  Laura  will  compassionate  me.  I  have  no  longer  any  friends 
but  you.     Ah,  they  have  killed  him — my  life — my  all  I" 

"  It  is  false  !"  exclaimed  Dominic,  springing  to  his  feet  with  a 
convulsive  cry.  "  I  killed  him — I  killed  him  !  I  led  them  hither. 
It  was  I.  See,  mistress — there  lies  his  sword,  all  bloody !  Strike 
me  to  the  heart  with  it,  mistress  !  Strike — so  my  breath  may  pass 
into  the  dead,  and  he  may  live  again  !" 

His  hearer  answered  him,  with  a  countenance  whose  tearless 
rigidity  was  scarce  disturbed  by  the  dwarf's  delirious  speech. 

"  Dominic,"  she  said,  "  your  brain  is  turned.  It  cannot  bear 
like  mine.  Go,  call  Father  Paolo.  Tell  him  what  has  happened. 
Tell  him  that  I  wish  this  dear  body  borne  to  the  convent,  where  I 
may,  perchance,  be  permitted  to  watch  by  its  side.  Fly,  Dominic, 
if  you  have  career  sympathy  for  me." 

The  dwarf  obeyed.  Imelda  still  held  the  lifeless  form  in  her 
embrace.  Quickly  stripping  the  vestments  from  Guido's  shape, 
with  eager  tenderness  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his  wounds.  Sho 
hesitated  not  to  draw  the  tide  of  death  from  his  veins  to  her  own. 
Closer  and  more  eagerly  to  finish  the  hopeful  work.  Lo  !  there  is 
yet  hope.  Above  tho  heart,  a  hardly  perceptible  warmth  holds 
conflict  with  the  gathering  chill.  It  glows  apace.  He  breathes — 
he  lives ! 

"  Ora  pro  nobis,  0  Mater  !     Ora  pro  nobis  I." 

Looking  up,  Imelda  beheld  Father  Paolo,  whose  moistenod 
cheek  attested  the  sincerity  of  tho  emotion  almost  unheeded  by 
his  fair  companion.  Instantly  she  was  once  more  watching  the 
unclosed  eyes  of  her  beloved  charge.  Without  turning  her  face, 
she  pointed  to  a  bier  which  two  monks  had  just  set  down  by  tho 
side  of  the  aged  priest. 

"  She  is  right,"  said  the  latter.  "  Ignatius,  Lucius,  help  us  to 
place  tho  wounded  man  on  the  bier." 

Guido  was  borne  to  the  convent,  within  whose  walls  he  and 
Imelda  were,  for  some  time,  kept  concealed.  For  weeks  he  was 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed.  After  that,  however,  he  gained 
strength  rapidly,  and  within  two  months  from  the  time  of  their 
entrance,  Guido  and  his  wife  were  secretly  conveyed  beyond  tho 
city  gates,  and  made  their  escape  undiBturbed  to  Rome.  Here 
they  remained  in  contented  obscurity,  till  the  death  of  the  brothers 
Lambertazzi  and  the  subsidence  of  political  feud  allowed  them  to 
return  to  Bologna. 

The  dwarf  never  saw  the  lady  Imelda  after  the  moment  when 
he  left  her  by  the  body  of  her  husband  to  execute  tho  message  to 
Father  Paolo.  Nor  did  he  ever  quit  the  walls  of  the  convent  which 
ho  then  for  the  first  time  entered.  Ho  steadily  refused  again  to 
sec  his  mistress,  who  received  with  mingled  pity  and  horror  tho 
confession  which  he  caused  tho  venerable  priest  to  deliver  to  her. 
It  appeared  that  the  dwarf  had  conceived  such  an  attachment  to 
his  mistress  as  to  cause  him  to  become  insanely  jealous  of  all  whom 
his  mistress  regarded  with  favor.  The  discovery  of  the  lovo  of 
Imelda  and  Guido,  and  their  approaching  marriage,  brought  tho 
morbid  passion  to  its  culminating  point.  For  a  space  he  strug- 
gled against  himself,  till  after  the  departure  of  Imelda  and  Laura 
from  the  Lambertazzi  palace.  Then,  aware  of  tho  errand  on 
which  they  went,  and  overwhelmed  by  a  guilty  infatuation,  he  has- 
tened to  the  brothers  of  his  mistress,  and  informed  them  of  the 
marriage  about  to  be  concluded.  Tims  he  became  the  agent  of  a 
catastrophe  which  had  very  nearly  cost  the  life  of  the  lady  whom 
he  idolized,  as  well  as  that  of  her  husband.  Though  he  never 
again  saw  those  to  whom  he  had  caused  so  much  injury,  yet  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  their  full  forgivpness. 

As  for  Guido  and  Imelda,  their  lives,  hapr  themselves,  wero 
tho  cause  of  much  happiness  to  others.  Tho  mingling  of  two 
families,  who  for  years  had  been  leaders  of  opposing  factions,  an- 
nihilated the  strife  which  had  existed  between  the  parties  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibellinc. 
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EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  FISHERIES. 

We  present  our  readers  on  this  and  the  succeeding  page  with  authentic 
sketches  representing  various  modes  of  fishery  pursued  in  Europe.  The  first 
of  these  delineates  a  Terr  picturesque  scene  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Sostrand 
in  Norway;  the  bold  shores,  the  fisher's  cot,  the  clustering  trees,  and  the  pecu- 
liar apparatus  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  afford  a  singular  combination 
of  striking  features.  The  Norwegian  salmon,  which  arc  very  large  and  of 
excellent  quality,  are  caught  in  various  ways.  The  method  we  have  depicted 
appears  to  be  very  effective.  A  traveller  who  witnessed  it  says  that,  in 
descending  the  Sostrand  fiord,  he  noticed  a  number  of  small  barrels  floating 
on  the  surfaco  of  the  water.  "  These  barrels,  at  a  short  distance  from  enc-h 
other,  were  secured  each  by  a  thin  cord  or  rope,  and  all  these  cords  were 
joined  together  at  the  end  of  a  high  scaffolding  that  projected  over  the  fiord. 
It  was  a  sort  of  platform,  long  and  narrow,  one  end  of  which  rested  on  the 
bank,  while  the  other,  at  a  slight  angle  of  elevation,  was  supported  on  long 
poles  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  that  advanced  into  the  water.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  saw  the  head  and  arm  of  a  man,  whose  body  was  concealed  behind  a 
sort  of  screen  made  of  planks,  at  the  end  of  the  platform.  Although  he  did 
not  make  the  least  motion,  he  appeared  very  much  occupied,  and  was  evi- 
dently not  perched  on  that  frail  observatory  for  motives  of  mere  curiosity. 
My  boatman  explained  the  enigma  by  telling  mo  he  was  fishing  for  salmon. 
A  largo  net  is  suspended  horizontally  under  the  barrels,  and  the  extreme 
transparency  of  the  waters  of  the  fiord  permits  the  fisherman  to  see  all  the 
fish  that  swim  in  it.  When  a  shoal  of  salmon  passes  over  his  net,  he  rapidly 
draws  up  in  one  clue  all  the  cords  attached  to  the  different  barrels  ;  the  bar- 
rels thus  chose  together  at  one  point,  the  net  is  shut  and  all  the  fish  in  it  are 
taken.  Although  the  fiords  abound  with  fish,  as  also  the  mountain  streams 
that  discharge  themselves  into  them,  it  appears  that  these  men  often  lie  in 
ambush  the  best  part  of  a  day  without  taking  anything;  but  one  fortunate 
capture  is  an  ample  reward."  The  dwellers  on  the  borders  of  many  rivers 
and  streams  resort  to  another  and  very  simple  method  of  taking  sal- 
mon. They  either  make  artificial  embankments,  or  avail  themselves  of  the 
rocky  ledges  that  divide  the  stream  into  several  narrow  passages,  and  on  each 
of  these  they  place  two  sluices,  one  above  &nd  the  other  below,  which  they 
can  open  and  shut  at  pleasure.  The  fish,  having  once  entered  these  locks, 
are  prevented  from  proceeding  or  returning,  and  are  then  taken  easily  bv 
hand.  The  salmon  is  of  unrivalled  excellence  among  fishes  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  it  is  of  great  commercial  importance.  There  is  much  that  is  pecu- 
liar about  its  habits.  It  is  a  migratory  fish,  existing  for  a  portion  of  the  year 
in  fresh  water,  and  for  the  remainder  in  the  sea.  It  is  a  native  of  fresh 
water,  and  shoals  of  salmon  annually  work  their  way  up  the  rivers,  ascending 
even  considerable  falls  of  water  to  deposit  their  spawn.  They  will  clear 
rapids  or  falls   which  are  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  and,  though  at  first 
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baffled  in  their  efforts,  resume  the  attempt  with  surprising  vigor.  Sometimes 
they  overshoot  or  mistake  their  mark,  and  throw  themselves  upon  dry  land. 
Though  they  seldom  spring  more  than  ten  feet  out  of  water,  they  have  be 
known  to  descend  a  fall  of  thirty  feet,  and  to  leap  over  a  dry  rock  of  consid- 
erable height  and  drop  into  the  water  on  the  other  side.  At  the  fall  of  Kil- 
morac,  on  the  Beauly,  at  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  a  kettle  was  once  placed 
upon  the  flat  rock  on  the  south  side  of  the  fall,  close  by  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  kept  full  and  boiling,  until  a  suicidal  salmon  leaped  into  the  kettle,  and 
was  cooked  on  the  spot.  This  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  which  the  Erasers 
of  Lovat,  lords  of  the  manor,  were  particularly  proud.  Our  next  engraving 
represents  a  highly  exciting  and  picturesque  scene — that  of  salmon-spearing 
by  torchlight.  The  sport,  always  presenting  striking  features,  is  here  height- 
ened by  the  accessories.  To  the  crowded  boats  with  the  busy  spearmen  and 
glaring  lights,  is  added  a  background  of  stern  ledge  and  tumbling  water 
dimly  lighted  bv  the  full  moon  set  in  the  misty  sky.  The  spearing  of  salmon 
requires  great  skill  and  dexterity.  Nets  are  placed  in  various  directions  in 
pools  of  deep  clear  water.  The  disturbance  of  the  water  by  the  boats,  and 
the  glare  of  the  lights,  terrify  the  fish,  which  rush  into  the  nets,  and  those 
passing  within  reach  are  dexterously  speared.  In  "  Guy  Mannsring,"  Sir 
Walter  Scott  describes  very  vividly  a  scene  of  salmon -hunting  bv  torchlight. 
Our  next  picture  represents  a  group  of  English  fishing-boats  at  Hastings, 
with  the  fishermen  mending  their  nets.  These  craft  arc  broad  enough  in  the 
beam  to  ensure  their  safety.  Hastings  is  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Sussex 
County,  on  the  English  Channel,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  tho  south 
coast  railway.  Fisheries  and  boat-building  emplov  a  great  number  of  hands 
here.  Tho  next  picture  represents  tho  method  of  fishing  in  Canada.  A 
Canadian  stands  balanced  at  each  end  of  the  ennoe  with  his  spear.  An  In- 
dian woman,  with  a  papoose  on  her  back,  is  drving  fish  hv  a  fire,  while  a  hun- 
ter in  the  foreground  is  loading  his  rifle.  Tliis  manner  of  fishing  requires 
doxtcnty  in  its  management  which  only  an  Indian  or  a  Canadian  voyageur 
is  capable  of.  Two  men  occupy  a  canoe  in  the  centre  of  the  stream  :  one 
poises  himself  on  each  edge  of  the  vessel  in  front,  the  other  in  a  similar  way 
behind  ;  each  has  a  spear.  The  canoe,  though  in  the  centre  of  the  rapid 
stream,  amid  rocks  and  shoals  or  eddies,  is  kept  perfectly  steady,  and  in  a 
straight  course,  by  occasional  thrusts  and  shoves  at  any  object  which  presents 
itself— an  overhanging  or  sunken  rock,  or  the  broken  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree. 
The  labor  of  keeping  the  canoe  steady  does  not  interfere  with  the  spearing  of 
the  fish,  which  is  carried  on  in  silence  and  with  unceasing  attention.  The 
fish,  as  they  are  caught,  are  jerked  off  the  spear  into  the  boat ;  they  are  after- 
wards handed  over  to  the  women,  who  clean  them  and  dry  them  by  suspend- 
ing them  from  a  stick  over  a  smoky  fire.  Our  next  engraving  shows  a  Rus- 
sian fish.og-boat  off  St.  Petersburg,  a  regular  Noah's  ark  in  appearance,  built 
•ver  on  deck,  and  looking  like  a  block  of  floating   ten-footers.     Boats  lay 
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alongside,  and  up  the  gangway  a  Russian,  with  his  four-sided  cap  and  long  frock, 
is  passing  gravely.  The  structure  is  certainly  a  very  curious  one.  Our  last 
engraving  shows  a  party  of  French  fishermen  angling  for  mackerel  with  stout 
poles  in  a  heavy  sea,  a  mode  of  catching  fish  at  which  our  Gloucester  fishermen 
will  be,  perhaps,  inclined  to  smile.  The  method  is  certainly  not  the  most  expedi- 
tious that  might  he  adopted.  The  mackerel  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  table-fish 
there,  while  in  beauty  of  appearance  it  is  unsurpassed  by  few.  They  are  abundant 
on  the  French  and  English  coasts  as  they  are  on  ours.  The  mackerel  fishery 
affords  employment  to  numbers  of  French  and  English.  The  mackerel  approaches 
the  coast  of  England  in  large  shoals,  and  it  was  formorly  considered  that  its  annual 
movements  were  from  northern  to  southern,  and  from  southern  to  northern  lati- 
tudes ;  but  this  fish  is  found  in  the  British  seas  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  though 
in  winter  they  are  not  numerous.  When  the  fishermen  commence  fishing  early, 
they  are  obliged  to  proceed  a  considerable  distance  out  to  sea,  approaching  the 
coast  as  the  season  advances.  The  first  catch  of  the  season  commands  a  very  high 
price.  There  are  three  modes  of  fishing  pursued  in  Europe — with  drift  nets,  with 
seines  and  with  tho  line.  By  the  latter,  a  couple  of  men  will  take  from  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  a  day,  if  it  be  favorable.  The  fishermen  prefer  a  smart 
breeze,  which  they  call  a  "  mackerel  gale."  The  French  boats  go  out  frequently 
with  six  or  eight  people  on  board,  all  of  whom  fish  with  tho  line,  some  hands  tend- 
ing two  lines.  The  fish  bite  voraciously ;  frequently  a  rag  attached  to  the  hook  is 
sufficient  bait.  The  seine  fishing  requires  two  boats.  The  drift-net  fishing  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Yarrell : — "  The  drift  net  is  twenty  feet  deep  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  well  corked  at  the  top,  but  without  lead  at  the  bottom.  They 
are  made  of  small  fine  twine,  which  is  tanned  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  to  preserve 
it  from  the  action  of  the  sea-water,  and  it  is  thereby  rendered  much  more  durable. 
The  size  of  the  mesh  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  or  rather  larger.  Twelve, 
fifteen  and  sometimes  eighteen  of  these  nets  are  attached  lengthwise,  by  tying  along 
a  thick  rope,  called  a  drift  rope,  and,  at  the  ends  of  each  net,  to  each  other.  When 
arranged  for  depositing  in  the  sea,  a  large  buoy  attached  to  the  end  of  the  drift- 
rope  is  thrown  overboard,  the  vessel  is  put  before  the  wind,  and,  as  she  sails  along, 
tho  rope  with  the  nets  thus  attached  is  passed  over  the  stern  into  the  water  till  tho 
whole  of  the  nets  are  run  out.  The  net  thus  deposited  hangs  suspended  in  the 
water  perpendicularly  twenty  feet  from  the  drift-rope,  and  extending  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile,  or  even  a  mile  and  a  half,  depending  on  the  number  of 
nets  belonging  to  the  party  or  company  engaged  in  fishing  together.  When  the 
whole  of  the  nets  are  thus  handed  out,  the  drift-rope  is  shifted  from  the  stern  to  the 
bow  of  the  vessel,  and  she  rides  by  it  as  if  at  anchor.  The  benefit  gained  by  the 
boats  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  drift-rope  is,  that  the  net  is  kept  strained  in  a 
straight  line,  which,  without  this  pull  upon  it,  would  not  be  the  case."  The  nets 
are  set  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes   hauled  once  during  the  night ;  at  others, 
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allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  all  night.  The  drift-rope  is  hauled  in  by  means  of 
a  capstan.  The  boats  employed  are  generally  about  thirty  feet  long,  built  ot  oak 
or  ash)  copper-fastened,  with  great  depth  of  waist  and  breadth  of  beam,  and  are 
considered  both  fast  and  safe.  The  seasons  of  the  mackerel  fishery  fluctuate 
greatly,  an  abundant  being  succeeded  by  an  unproductive  one  ;  or,  several  plen- 
tiful seasons  may  occur  together,  and  be  followed  by  as  many  of  scarcity.  On 
some  nights  two  or  three  thousand  fish  will  be  caught  by  one  boat,  and  another, 
not  more  than  a  mile  distant,  may  not  take  one  hundred.  This  uncertainty  con- 
tributes to  render  the  fishery  a  precarious  source  of  subsistence  to  those  who  can 
only  embark  capital  in  it  on  a  small  scale,  and  cannot  stand  against  the  unforeseen 
reverses  which  may  occur  in  a  short  period,  but  are  counterbalanced  on  an  average 
of  years.  As  instances  of  the  great  variation  of  price  experienced  in  the  mackerel 
fishery,  some  examples,  cited  by  Mr.  Yarrol,  may  be  quoted  : — "In  May,  1807, 
the  first  Brighton  boat  load  of  mackerel  sold  at  Billingsgate  for  forty  guineas  per 
hundred — seven  shillings  each,  reckoning  six  score  to  the  hundred.  The  next 
boat-load  produced  but  thirteen  guineas  per  hundred.  At  Dover,  in  1808,  mack- 
erel were  sold  at  sixty  for  a  shilling.  In  1834,  they  were  cried  through  the  streets 
of  London  at  three  for  a  shilling  (twenty-three  cents.)"  Mr.  Yarrel  mentions 
several  instances  of  great  success  in  this  fishery.  The  value  of  the  catch  of  six- 
teen boats  from  Lowestoff,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1831,  amounted  to  £5252.  In 
March,  1833,  on  a  Sunday,  four  Hastings  boats  brought  on  shore  10,800  fish,  and 
the  next  day  two  boats  brought  "000  fish.  Early  in  the  month  of  February,  1834, 
one  boat's  crew  from  Hastings  cleared  .£100  (500  dollars)  by  the  fish  caught  in  a 
single  night.  The  fish  are  sold  by  auction  on  the  beach  ;  and  at  Billingsgate,  the 
dealers  sell  them  in  quantities  above  fifteen,  which  is  the  lowest  number  disposed 
of  by  wholesale ;  some  dealers  will  not  sell  loss  than  a  hundred  of  six  score.  Dur- 
ng  the  season,  about  100,000  mackerel  arc  brought  to  Billingsgate  in  the  course  of 
one  week.  The  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  commencement  of  the  season 
extends  to  prices,  and  to  the  success  of  each  boat,  and  resembles  a  lottery  in  which 
there  are  some  high  prizes  and  many  scarcely  worth  striving  for ;  but  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  former  is  the  great  stimulus  to  exertion.  The  competition  and  excite- 
ment nltending  the  fishery  business  is  admirably  described  in  Charles  Readc's 
Sowerful  novel,  "  Christie  Johnstone,"  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields  of  this  city. 
lay  and  June  are  the  busiest  months  for  mackerel  fishing  in  England.  The  mack- 
erel may  be  considered  as  frequenting  nearly  every  part  of  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  most  abundant  on  the  southern  portion  of  Great  Britain, 
on  the  coasts  of  Sussex,  Kent,  Hampshire  and  the  western  counties,  and  on  those 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.     They  do  not  make  their  appearance  on  the  Scotch  coast 


until  late  in  the  summer.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  'as  to  their  migration  to 
the  Arctic  seas,  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  Edinburg  Journal  of 
Science,  shows  that  they  are  found  in  those  latitudes  under  singular  circum- 
stances : — "  Admiral  Pleville  Lcpley,  who  had  had  his  home  on  the  ocean  for 
half  a  century,  assured  M.  Lacepede  that,  in  Greenland,  in  the  smaller  bays, 
surrounded  with  rock,  so  common  on  this  coast,  where  the  water  is  always 
calm,  and  tho  bottom  generally  soft  mud  and  juice,  he  had  seen,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  myriads  of  mackerel,  with  their  heads  sunk  some  inches  in 
the  mud,  their  tails  elevated  vertically  above  its  level ;  and  that  this  mass  of 
fish  was  such  that,  at  a  distance,  it  might  be  taken  for  a  reef  of  rocks.  The 
admiral  supposed  that  the  mackerel  had  passed  the  winter  torpid  under  the 
ice  and  snow,  and  added  that,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  after  their  arrival, 
these  fishes  were  affected  with  a  kind  of  blindness,  and  that  then  many  were 
taken  with  the  net;  but  as  they  received  their  sight,  the  nets  would  not  an- 
swer, and  hooks  and  lines  were  used."  The  study  of  fishes  or  ichthyology 
(from  the  Greek  ikthtts,  a  fish,  and  logos,  a  discourse  or  treatise,)  is  not  only 
very  interesting,  but  very  important.  Ot  all  classes  of  vertebrate  animals, 
there  is  not  ono  which  affords  so  great  a  number  of  species  useful  as  food  to 
man.  Nor  is  the  supply  scanty :  they  are  drawn  by  millions  from  the  deep ;  the 
work  of  fisheries  gives  employment  to  thousands,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  is  enormous.  The  fisheries  have  been  considered  as  an  excellent  school 
for  seamen,  and  the  best  sailors  and  commanders  in  the  mercantile  and  naval 
marine  of  this  country  have  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  fishing  business. 
Tenants  of  the  waters  ot  our  globe,  the  organization  of  these  animals  expressly 
fits  them  for  their  liquid  element.  They  are  clothed  neither  with  hair  nor  feathers, 
but  with  smooth  scales,  often  beautifully  bright  and  delicate,  giving  uniformity  of 
service  to  a  compact  contour,  admirably  adapted  for  progress  through  the  waters. 
Some,  it  is  true,  have  a  hard  osseous  envelope,  like  the  Ostraceans ;  and  others  are 
arranged  in  a  panoply  of  spines,  as  the  Tetraodons  and  Diodons,  which  remind 
us  of  the  hedgehog.  There  are  some,  also,  as  the  eel,  the  codfish,  shark,  etc., 
which  have  the  skin  naked,  smooth  and  slippery.  As  is  the  case  with  terrestrial 
animals,  they  vary  in  their  habits  and  powers  of  locomotion.  Some  move  slowly 
along,  others  cleave  the  waves  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  bear  up  the  rapids 
and  clear  the  falls  with  wonderful  energy.  Many  persons  regard  the  fins  as  the 
principal  organs  of  locomotion  in  fishes,  but  these,  in  fact,  are  principally  used  as 
balancers  of  the  body,  as  agents  in  turning  the  direction  of  the  animal's  course,  or 
of  guiding  it  as  it  swims  along.  It  is  the  tail  or  elongated  muscular  extremity  of 
the  fish,  tipped  with  a  broad  extended  web  or  fin,  which  constitutes  the  efficient 
organ  of  locomotion.  The  fish  sculls  itself  along  by  rapid  Btrokes  from  side  to 
side,  as  may  be  seen  by  disturbing  one  of  these  animals  while  at  rest  and  watching 
its  motions.  It  is  by  the  movements  of  the  same  organ,  only  more  violently 
exerted,  that  the  fish  leaps  out  nf  the  water,  springs  at  insects,  or  clears  the  water  - 
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fall ;  and  we  may  further  observe  that  it  is  only  in  such  fishes  as  have  the 
tail  muscular  and  powerful  and  the  body  compactly  shaped,  that  this  faculty 
of  leaping  oxists.  The  large-headed,  slender-tailed  codfish  cannot  leap,  but 
the  salmon  and  trout  will  spring  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  tho  water. 
Tho  use  of  the  fins  as  balancers  was  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Boulli, 
who  observed  that  when  both  the  ventral  and  pectoral  fins  of  fishes  were  cut 
off,  all  their  motions  were  unsteady,  and  they  reeled  from  right  to  left,  and 
down,  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  An  internal  sac,  usually  termed  the 
swimming  bladder,  a  reservoir  of  air  placed  beneath  the  spine,  and  varying 
in  form  and  size  in  different  species,  by  the  inhalation  or  expulsion  of  its  con- 
tents, enables  it  to  sink  or  rise.  The  sight  of  fishes  is  ordinarily  very  acute, 
and  there  is  no  longer  a  doubt  that  fishes  hear.  They  have,  however,  no  ex- 
ternal auditory  apparatus.  But  a  full  description  of  the  organization  and 
structure  of  these  interesting  animals  would  require  volumes.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  may  introduce  an  account  of  a  curious  fish  recently  brought  to 
light  in  New  Mexico.  The  description  is  given  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Union  of  April  17,  the  fish  being  styled  a  "fish  with  four  legs  :" — "We  saw, 
yesterday,  a  queer  creature  for  this  part  of  the  country,  viz.,  a  fish  having 
four  distinct  and  useful  legs.  Near  Fort  Defiance,  New  Mexico,  there  is  a 
stream  of  water  which  comes  down  from  a  canon  in  the  mountains,  and  just 
before  meeting  the  fort,  suddenly  sinks  into  tho  earth,  and  is  entirely  1  «t  to 
view.  It  does  not  communicate  with  any  other  stream  on  the  surf-— c  In 
this  brook,  those  legged  creatures  abound.  The  only  mention  of  tfeso  fish 
was  made  by  Captain  Howard  Stanfield,  some  years  ago,  but  these  th.it  we 
saw  were  the  only  specimens  ever  brought  to  this  country.  They  were  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Langworthy  of  this  city,  who  had  them  in  his  possession  hut  a 
short  time  before  Prof.  Agassiz  became  aware  of  it,  and  wrote  to  Dr.  ItVJg- 
worthv  expressing  his  great  desire  of  obtaining  them.  He  says,  'lean  h  Vdly 
tell  vou  how  very  important  the  specimens  would  be  to  me,  in  the  study  of 
our  natural  history,'  etc.  They  were  sent  to  him  by  express  yesterday.  For 
a  short  description  of  tho  fish  :  In  the  first  place,  they  look  almost  exactly 
like  a  miniature  codfish,  about  six  or  seven  inches  long.  On  the  bacl'  there 
is  a  membraneous  fin  running  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,.fnd  a 
like  fin  underneath,  except  that  it  commences  back  of  the  hind  legs.  Pro 
jeeting  from  the  gills  on  each  side,  are  five  or  six  pendulous  bodies,  somewhat 
resembling  small  branches  of  the  fir-tree,  about  an  inch  in  length,  appearing 
as  though  they  were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  tho  gills  while  the  fish  was 
in  the  air,  that  the  blood,  in  circulating  through  them,  might  become  decar- 
bonized. This  is  all  that  is  striking  about  the  fish,  except  the  four  legs, 
placed  precisely  as  the  legs  of  the  alligator,  and  very  miu'h  resembling  them 
in  form.  They  are  not  useless  excrescences,  but  real  lees,  used  to  advantage 
in  procuring  flies  on  the  edge  of  the  stream.  They  a  great  curiosity  on 
the  whole.  They  were  procured  by  Dr.  Langworthy  for  the  express  purpose 
of  sending  to  Agassiz,  but  he  heard  of  it  through  l'rof.  Baird,  and  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  ascertain  if  there  was"  really  a  specimen  of  them  in  this  city." 
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[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial] 
THE    JEW    PICTURE. 

Bi  mbs.  L.  8.  ooodwik. 

i  tableau  noureau  et  n'rnnl  ,•  i7  ne  drvirndra  jamais  vitux,  Hat  mourta 
jamais;  car  il  fit  datis  man  cam. 

There's  a  picture  new  in  memory "s  halls, 
Upon  it  the  earnest  lovelight  falls, 
And  never  a  dearer  can  grace  the  walls 

Where  oft  I  am  fondly  busy ; 
My  eye  goes  glancing  with  scarce  an  aim, 
But  lingers  before  the  golden  frame 
Of  the  picture  new,  that  bears  the  name — 

"A  day  with  Jennie  and  Liizie." 

The  scene  is  winter ;  earth's  mantle  gray ; 

Her  rivulet  veins  have  no  more  play ; 

The  birds  from  her  bosom  have  flown  away, 

Like  hope  from  a  lovelorn  maiden : 
The  wooer  sun  is  afar  and  cold ; 
His  billet-doux  rays  to  the  frozen  wold 
Are  all  intercept  by  Aquilon  bold, 

With  only  bitterness  laden. 

The  frost-king  ruleth  o'er  vast  domains; 
He's  stealthily  curtaining  window  panes, 
That  they  within  may  not  see  the  chains 

He  fast  for  his  captives  forges. 
Atlantic  even  hath  an  icy  gird, 
And  huddle  his  waves  like  a  frightened  herd, 
Or  a  charger  host  by  their  riders  spurred 

Over  height,  through  valley  and  gorges. 

Such  to  a  stranger  eye  the  scene ; 
Desert  and  dread  you  say,  I  ween, 
But  lo !  the  secret — this  is  a  queen 

Disguised  as  a  suffering  peasant : 
/view  her  ever  as  on  her  throne ; 
Myself  her  subject  delight  to  own ; 
To  me  is  this  never  a  frigid  lone, 

But  tropic,  and  passing  pleasant. 

I  see  two  forms  of  a  mould  to  please ; 

Ivory  fingers  on  ivory  keys, 

Lips  sweet  dewy  with  music — these 

Are  scenes  wherewith  I  am  busy. 
Beauty  I  see;  and  I  feel,  the  same, 
Hearts  bright  glowing  with  friendship's  flame, 
As  to  mine  I  press  the  picture's  name — 

"A  day  with  Jennie  and  LUile." 


[Written for Ballou's  Pictorial] 

THE    RUSSIAN    SLAVE. 

BY    E.    S.    SMITH. 

It  waa  the  epoch  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  the  fate  of 
all  Europe  was  decided  amidst  pomps  and  festivities  without  a 
rival  in  modern  history.  Tournaments,  carousals,  masked  balls, 
theatres  and  operas,  hore-racing  and  gambling,  regattas,  illumina- 
tions, fireworks,  everything  that  the  imagination  could  devise, 
was  employed  for  the  amusement  of  kings  and  their  subjects. 

Among  the  festivities  prepared  by  the  imperial  committee,  there 
figured  a  stag-hunt,  and  the  woods  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tchoen- 
hron  were  gay  with  the  crowd  assembled  to  witness  or  participate 
in  the  sport.  One  person  alone,  splendidly  dressed,  and  mounted 
on  a  high-bred  horse,  took  no  part  in  the  amusement  of  the  day. 
His  eyes  were  intently  fixed  on  Sir  Richard  Haight,  an  English- 
man, noted  for  his  great  wealth,  eccentricities,  and  his  passion  for 
gaming ;  he  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and  appeared  desir- 
ous to  attract  his  attention. 

"  What  can  this  mean  V  said  Sir  Richard  to  himself.  "  Twice 
have  my  eyes  encountered  this  young  man,  and  each  time  he  has 
made  the  same  mysterious  gesture.  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  it  is 
intended  for  me."  And  ho  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  the 
stranger,  which  the  latter  observing,  advanced  to  meet  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  bowing,  "  I  have  had  the  honor  to  meet  you 
before." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Englishman,  vainly  interrogating  his  mem- 
ory; "yes,  your  face  is  a  familiar  one,  hut  I  cannot  satisfy  myself 
by  pronouncing  the  name  of  its  owner." 

"  You  have  never  known  my  name.     We  met  at  Moscow." 

"In  society*" 

"  No ;  at  the  Hotel  d'Angletcrre,  and  other  public  places.  Par- 
don me,  if,  with  only  this  title  to  your  notice,  I  have  ventured  to 
address  you  on  this  occasion.  The  importance  of  the  motive  will, 
I  hope  be  some  excuse  to  a  mind  as  generous  as  yours." 

"  W  iat  can  I  do  for  you  V  said  Haight,  in  a  tone  of  groat  cour- 
tesy; yielding  to  the  sympathetic  interest  which  the  pleasing  face 
of  the  young  man  had  already  inspired. 

"  ]  have  come  to  ask  for  liberty." 


j  £\t  you. 

"  e  you  not  mistaken  V  said  Sir  Richard,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, not  knowing  exactly  what  to  make  of  this  strange  request. 
"I  aiy  Sir  Richard  Haight,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  remarkable 
for  ndt'ing  but  a  love  of  play — " 

"  Ana  for  success  in  it,"  cried  the  young  man.  "  It  is  my  only 
hope.  If  I  should  tell  you,  sir,  that  it  is  perhaps  reserved  for  you 
to  rescue  a  fellow-man  from  an  opprobrious  condition ;  to  efface 
from  his  brow  a  mark  that  devotes  him  to  scorn  and  humiliation, 
what  would  you  reply  V 

"  You  amaze  mc  ;  for  I  cannot  see  what  such  an  hypothesis  can 
have  to  do  with  a  gcntlem  mrself !" 

"A  gentleman! — yes,  by  ci'evation  of  soul,  perhaps,  also  by 
education ;  but  not  by  the  accident  of  birth.  I  am  a  Russian 
slave,  sir  I" 


"  You  !"  said  Haight,  with  astonishment. 

"  My  name  is  Neston  Chlestakoff,  and  the  estate  on  which  I 
was  born  belongs  to  Prince  Osmanzoff." 

"  How  can  I  serve  you  V  asked  Haight,  extending  his  hand 
frankly  to  the  young  man.  "  I  would  gladly  do  something  more 
than  pity  you.  But  let  us  go  this  way,"  he  added,  turning  into  a 
path  that  led  away  from  the  throng.  "  It  is  to  be  more  prudent. 
You  know,  perhaps,  that  the  prince  is  here." 

"  Yes,  but  I  could  not  choose  the  moment  to  speak  to  yon. 
The  prince  gives  an  entertainment  this  evening,  I  believe,  at  his 
country -scat  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  will  not  return  to  Vienna,  for  after  the  fete  you  are  to  go 
to  the  chateau  of  the  Baron  Pushkine  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  To  play  there  V 

"  The  whole  night ;  and  the  prince  will  be  there." 

"  I  was  well  informed."  He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  a  deep 
shadow  passed  over  his  countenance. 

"  Is  not  that  the  livery  of  the  prince  that  I  see  near  us  •"  asked 
Sir  Richard. 

"It  is." 

"  He  cannot  be  far  off.     Shall  wo  not  endeavor  to  avoid  him  V 

"  With  all  my  heart!  Not  that  I  am  afraid  of  being  immedi- 
ately recognized — many  years  have  passed  since  we  last  met ;  but 
I  could  not  exchange  ten  words  with  him  without  exciting  remem- 
brances, and  then  all  would  be  lost." 

"Lotus  follow  this  path,  then."  And  putting  spurs  to  their 
horses,  they  soon  found  themselves  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  tho 
chaso. 

"  Here,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "  we  are  safe  from  observation." 

"  Before  going  further,"  resumed  the  young  Russian,  "  I  must 
ask  you  to  take  charge  of  this,"  handing  him  a  pocket-book. 
"  Within  it  are  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  roubles." 

"  A  million  I"  exclaimed  Haight,  surprised  out  of  his  usual 
calm  by  the  amount. 

"  Take  it  sir,  I  beg  of  you,  and  condescend  to  listen  to  me.  My 
father  and  I  were  born  on  a  small  estate  near  the  Volga ;  the  es- 
tate belonged  to  Prince  Osmanzoff,  the  father  of  the  prince  now 
in  Vienna.  My  father  was  attached  to  his  person  for  a  long  time, 
and  served  him  with  such  zeal  and  devotion,  that  at  his  death  he 
bequeathed  him  a  considerable  sum ;  but  unfortunately  for  our 
family,  he  forgot  his  enfranchisement.  My  father  traded  in  furs 
with  Southern  Russia,  and  being  intelligent  and  energetic,  he 
grew  rapidly  rich.  My  education  was  entrusted  to  a  French  emi- 
grant ;  and  to  his  care  I  owe  all  my  subsequent  success — for  when 
I  grew  up,  I  joined  my  efforts  to  those  of  my  father,  and  extend- 
ing our  operations  to  the  East,  I  doubled  his  fortune  in  a  few 
years.  Our  position  as  serfs  excited  the  solicitude  of  my  friend, 
the  Frenchman,  and  he  urged  me  to  seek  an  adopted  country  in 
the  western  world ;  but  though  I  ardently  desired  to  withdraw  my 
neck  from  the  yoke  of  bondage,  I  could  not  fly  without  leaving 
my  poor  old  father  a  prey  to  my  master's  vengeance.  If  I  left 
Russia  finally,  the  smallest  punishment  for  him  would  be  the  loss 
of  his  property,  and  a  return  to  the  rude  labors  of  slavery.  I 
could  not  do  it.  Besides  I  nourished  a  hope  that  enabled  me  each 
day  to  await  the  morrow.  I  thought  that  Alexander,  who,  it  was 
said,  was  ambitious  of  the  title  of  regenerator  of  his  country, 
would  associate  his  name  with  the  abolition  of  servitude.  But  all 
the  philanthropy  of  tho  emperor,  restrained  as  it  was  by  the  over- 
bearing and  pitiless  nobles,  produced  only  the  ukase,  that  forbade 
the  individual  sale  of  the  serfs ;  they  could  only  be  sold  with  tho 
estate.     I  had  waited  in  vain." 

"  Why  did  you  not  try  to  purcliaso  yourself  ?" 

"  It  would  have  been  useless.  The  great  Muscovite  lords  have 
made  a  horrible  compact,  binding  themselves  not  to  accept  the 
ransom  of  a  slave.  Are  you  ignorant  that  a  serf  of  Count  Narou- 
moff  offered  two  millions  of  roubles  for  his  liborty,  and  was  scorn- 
fully refused  ?  Yet  the  count  receives  but  a  small  annual  tribute 
from  this  man — only  a  few  roubles ;  but  these  great  lords  find  a 
cruel  pleasure  in  counting  among  their  .md  absolutely  de- 

pendent upon  their  caprice,  millionaires,  whose  fortunes  they  can 
ruin  in  an  instant.  I  have  borne  my  hard  lot  with  the  fortitude 
of  a  Christian.  I  have  endeavored  to  forget  it  in  business,  and 
travel,  and  deeds  of  charity ;  but  now  my  courage  fails,  for  I  love 
— and  the  woman  who  accepts  mo  for  a  husband,  must  accept  the 
chain  of  shivery." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  the  young  Russian  resumed  : 

"  Prince  Osmanzoff,  1  have  said,  possesses  an  estate  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Volga.  It  contains  only  fifty  houses,  yet  he  will  not 
sell  it  at  any  price.  But  the  prince  plays ;  and  play  is  with  him 
an  unbridled  passion,  for  which  he  will  sacrifice  everything.  In 
tho  feverish  excitement  of  this  passion,  he  may  be  led  to  risk  this 
estate.  If  he  does  so,  he  may  lose.  In  this  village  I  was  born  ; 
my  father  was  born  there ;  my  family  are  still  there.  Gain  this 
village  for  me — man,  Englishman,  Christian  ;  with  this  triple  title 
I  put  my  fate  in  your  hands.  You  have  an  unlimited  credit  over 
mv  purse — stake  everything — triumph  at  any  price.  If  fate  should 
be  against  you — if  I  must  lose  everything,  and  yet  remain  a  slave, 
I  will  bless  jou  for  having  tried  to  break  my  chains." 

"  I  accept  the  task,"  said  Sir  Richard,  gravely. 

"Thi*  night?" 

"  No,  this  night  circumstances  will  not  permit ;  they  will  play 
lansquenet.  Besides  I  have  an  engagement  witli  another  gentle- 
man. But  the  day  after,  I  think,  a  favorable  occasion  will  natu- 
rallv  offer  between  Osmanzoff  and  myself.  He  will  not  hesitate, 
I  think,  from  the  temerity  ho  showed  yesterday.  I  will  profit  by  it." 

"  Thanks,  Sir  Richard  !"  said  Chlestakoff.  "  And  now  we  must 
separate.  Your  friends  will  seek  you.  I  wish  to  avoid  meeting 
them." 


Four  days  after  this  conference,  a  dense  crowd  was  collected  in 
one  of  the  gambling-halls,  around  a  small  table  under  the  chande- 
lier, at  which  were  seated  two  players.  They  were  Sir  Richard 
Haight  and  Prince  Osmanzoff.  For  two  days  these  two  had  been 
contending  for  victory — now  at  lansquenet,  now  at  faro,  and  now 
at  ecarte ;  and  the  losses  of  Haight  amounted  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand roubles.  The  game  at  present  was  ecarte,  and  had  been  four 
against  four ;  but  tho  betters,  becoming  alarmed,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  resume  their  stakes.  They  were  renewed  by  the  princo 
and  Haight,  and  tho  stake  now  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
fifty  thousand  florins. 

Tho  cards  were  shuffled  and  distributed,  tho  trump  card  wag 
hearts ;  they  were  to  bo  renewed  twice.  Fire  sparkled  in  tho  eyes 
of  the  prince,  but  those  of  Haight  were  impenetrable.  It  was  not 
a  man,  but  a  6tatuc  ;  tho  expression  never  changed. 

"  Hearts  !"  said  the  princo. 

"  I  have  it." 

"  Hearts  !"  he  replied. 

"  Here  it  is." 

"  Hearts  again !" 

"  Here !" 

"  Hearts !" 

Haight  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  looking  with  indifference  on 
the  table  at  the  heap  of  gold,  towards  which  the  bands  of  tho 
prince  were  eagerly  extended.  The  joy  of  Osmanzoff  amounted 
to  intoxication. 

"  You  will  not  stop  playing,  I  hope,  Sir  Richard  1"  said  ho. 
"  An  Englishman  never  abandons  the  field  of  battle  1" 

"  Never !  prince  ! — nor  a  Russian  either.     Is  it  not  so  !" 

"  It  is  a  national  prejudice  with  us.  But  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  change  the  game.    Will  faro  for  two  suit  you  ?" 

"Faro  let  it  be." 

The  two  adversaries  entered  the  lists  again.  The  prince  held 
the  bank,  and  gained  twenty  thousand  roubles.  His  good  fortune 
seemed  fatality  itself.  Yet  the  perfect  calmness  of  the  English- 
man was  not  less  astonishing.  He  pursued  his  object  with  tho 
impassibility  of  his  compatriots  before  the  French  battalions  at 
Waterloo,  when  Wellington,  seeing  his  soldiers  fall  ono  after  an- 
other, took  out  his  watch,  and  said :  "  They  die  so  many  a  minute. 
I  yet  have  such  a  number  of  men.  It  will  be  an  hour  beforo  the 
last  ono  falls.  Bluchcr  will  have  time  to  arrive.  Tho  victory  is 
mine !" 

Haight  dealt  in  his  turn.  This  time  fortune  passed  over  to  his 
side.  He  had  just  gathered  up  twenty  thousand  roubles,  when  ho 
announced  that  he  had  tripled  his  stake.  The  prince  was  too 
good  a  player  to  refuse.  Haight  still  gained.  Osmanzoff  still 
played  on,  till  he  had  exhausted  all  tho  gold  and  notes  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  then  proposed  to  play  on  credit,  chalking  tho  stakes 
upon  the  table.  Haight  accepted,  and  gained  three  times  in  suc- 
cession. 

"By  St.  George!"  ho  cried,  "I  have  gained  three  hundred 
thousand  roubles !" 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  said  the  prince,  with  a  nervous  contraction 
of  the  countenance.     He  began  to  suffer. 

"  You  will  not  quit  playing.  I  hope,  prince?  A  Russian  never 
abandons  the  field  of  battlo  %" 

"  Never,  Sir  Richard,  as  I  told  you.  But  shall  wo  change  the 
game  ?  The  air  is  stifling  here.  Let  us  go  into  the  garden.  You 
have  reputation  as  a  marksman,  suppose  we  try  a  shot'" 

Haight,  who  saw  the  feverish  agitation  of  his  companion,  readily 
accepted.  Besides  custom  required  that  he  should  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  adversary.     In  a  moment  the  hall  was  empty. 

"  What  shall  be  the  stake,  Sir  Richard  !" 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  roubles." 

Agreed  !  But  I  have  no  more  gold,  and  I  mnst  not  exhaust 
my  credit  at  the  bank  of  Vienna, which  is  quite  indispensable  to  mo." 

"  Then  I  will  wager  two  hundred  thousand  roubles  against  one 
of  your  estates." 

"Do  you  wish  to  become  a  Muscovite  proprietor?" 

"  It  is  a  mere  whim,  like  any  other." 

"  And  one  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  thwart.  I  have  something 
of  that  value  near  Novgorod.  It  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
from  which  you  have  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  view.  I 
have  also,  two  miles  from  Moscow — " 

Haight  shrugged  his  shoulders.     "  It  is  too  cold  1"  said  he. 

"  Ah,  then,  I  have  something  elso  which  may  suit  you — a  charm- 
ing little  village  near  the  Volga." 

"  Hero  goes  for  the  Volga,  then.  And  you  estimate  this  prop- 
erty at—" 

"  At  something  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  roubles." 

"Then  I  add  fifty  thousand  to  my  stake." 

"  Agreed ;  but  then  I  have  not  the  title  deeds  here." 

"Pen,  ink  and  paper  can  supply  them." 

Writing  materials  were  brought,  and  the  princo  engaged  in 
writing  to  transfer  to  Sir  Richard,  if  he  were  the  winner,  the  title 
of  his  estate  upon  the  Volga.  The  bet  was  to  bo  decided  by  ten 
shots.  They  drew  lots  for  the  first  fire,  and  tho  prince  won,  and 
took  his  place.  About  soventy  feet  in  front  of  him  were  placed, 
in  a  circular  line,  five  small  cages,  twelve  feet  apart,  and  each 
containing  a  pigeon.  Cords  were  attached  to  the  trapdoors  which 
closed  the  cages,  and  were  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  spot  where 
irksmen  stood,  which  was  called  the  post. 

These  cords,  by  the  rule  of  the  game,  were  to  bo  placed  in  tho 
hands  of  tho  adverse  party,  who  always  stood  behind  the  marks- 
man ;  and  while  the  latter  had  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  tho 
cords,  his  antagonist  was  permitted  to  agitate  them,  and  to  feign 
to  pull  before  doing  so.  Thus  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  on 
which  sido  the  shot  was  to  be  directed ;  yet  it  was  necessary  to  aim 
quickly,  for  the  bird,  from  its  love  of  liberty,  departs  instantly, 
and  with  an  energetic  wing. 
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You  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall  upon  the  turf  when  Haight  and 
the  prince  had  taken  their  respective  positions,  and  the  signal  was 
given.  The  cords  were  agitated,  and  a  door  fell  on  the  left.  The 
prince  turned  his  weapon  in  that  direction,  and  fired. 

"  Down !"  cried  distinctly  the  voice  of  the  official. 

The  same  stillness  prevailed,  when  it  was  Sir  Richard's  turn  to 
fire.     The  trap  fell ;  the  shot  followed  instantly. 

"  Down  I"  exclaimed  the  voice  again. 

"  Did  you  say,  prince,  that  this  estate  bordered  on  the  Volga?" 

"  From  the  balcony  of  the  house  you  can  see  tho  course  of  tho 
river." 

An  explosion  was  heard. 

"  Down  !"  said  the  same  voice. 

"  There  arc  magnificent  plantations  of  young  trees  grouped  to- 
gether with  infinite  art — delicious  fruit* — fine  peaches." 

"  That  is  my  favorite  fruit." 

"Down!" 

The  strife  continued  with  success  on  both  sides  till  tho  sixth 
shot,  when  Haight  failed. 

"  Missed  I"  said  tho  crier. 

At  tho  eighth  trial,  tho  prince  having  failed  and  Haight  suc- 
ceeded, they  were  again  equal,  and  the  two  sportsmen  took  a  mo- 
ment for  repose.  Tho  prince  again  took  his  place,  fired,  and 
missed.  Haight  was  more  fortunate.  The  bet  was  approaching 
its  solution. 

What  now  passed  in  the  souls  of  the  prince  and  Sir  Richard  1 
It  was  a  mystery  beyond  human  intuition.  To  some  the  approach 
of  an  important  event  is  announced  by  low,  inward  voices ;  to 
others  presentiments  seem  mere  follies  and  chimeras.  But  it  was 
remarked,  that  when  the  prince  took  his  carbine  again,  it  was 
without  a  word — without  display — without  the  haughty  look  that 
was  natural  to  him.  He  fired.  The  bird,  which  had  flown  in  a 
straight  line,  suddenly  turned. 

"  Wounded !"  said  some. 

"Dead!"  said  others. 

"  No,  no !"  cried  several  voices. 

Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  it ;  but  it  mounted,  its  flight  became 
stronger,  and  it  disappeared,  while  Haight  whistled  "  God  save  the 
king!" 

Haight  having  killed  tho  ninth  bird,  the  bet  was  decided  by  a 
single  shot,  for  the  prince  failed  again. 

The  two  adversaries  were  superb  at  this  moment,  each  in  his 
own  fashion ;  the  prince,  by  his  courage,  which  raised  him  above 
his  loss,  and  Haight,  by  tho  deep,  concentrated  joy  which  he  felt 
in  thinking  of  the  serious  consequences  of  his  success.  They  ex- 
tended their  hands  to  each  other,  and  separated  the  best  friends  in 
the  world.  It  was  but  an  incident  of  sporting  life,  that  might 
have  its  counterpart  to-morrow. 

Fifteen  days  passed.  The  act  of  cession,  first  made  out  in  tho 
name  of  Haight,  then  transferred  to  that  of  Chlestakoff,  was  fully 
authenticated,  and  Sir  Richard  quitted  Vienna. 

He  attempted  to  restore  the  million  of  roubles  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  him,  not  wishing  to  receive  a  price  for  an  action  whose 
only  merit,  ho  said,  was  success  ;  but  he  could  not  resist  the  en- 
treaty of  tho  ransomed  serf.  Chlestakoff  forced  him  to  accept, 
inscribing  upon  the  pocket-book  these  words,  "  To  the  froe  man 
who  has  made  me  free." 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
THE    STRANGER'S    EPITAPH. 

BT     1.     H.     WALI11. 
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Be  silent,  prating  mortal ! 

Ask  not  whose  ashes  lie 
Within  this  drear  abode  of  death, 

For  thou,  like  him,  must  die; 
Gase  on  the  slab  before  thee, 

A  record  thou  wilt  see, 
Of  that  which  Is  an  emblem,  now, 

Of  what  thou  art  to  be. 

Think  not  what  hath  befallen 

The  dead  ere  yet  he  died : 
It  is  not  thine  to  contemplate 

The  ways  of  human  pride, 
Fame,  glory,  honor,  greatness, 

Adversity  or  crime, — 
Enough  to  know  another's  left 

The  stormy  waves  of  time. 

Muse  not  on  what  awaits  him ; 

Eternal  woe  or  weal 
Was  stamped  upon  his  destiny, 

When  Fate  affixed  his  seal : 
Go  ponder  thou  the  problem, 

"  Have  I  a  soul  to  save?" 
Consult  thine  inner  being  on 

Its  hopes  beyond  the  grave. 


[Written  for  Ballon 's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PRIDE  OF  PLNEVILLE. 

BT   ALICE    C.   BENTON. 

"  One  word  more,  Augusta  !  Yonr  father  has  this  day  point- 
edly insulted  me,  by  commanding  mo  never  again  to  enter  his 
house — and  even  my  love  for  you  will  not  go  beyond  the  point  of 
self-respect.  We  part  then ;  and  as  it  is  always  best  to  look  an  evil 
directly  in  the  face,  than  to  tamper  with  it  sideways,  I  must  tell 
you  it  will  probably  be  forever." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Walter  Langdon ;  and  cruel  words 
as  they  seemed,  they  were  not  so  cruel  as  tho  hard  and  stern  father 
of  Augusta  Wellman  had  that  morning  uttered  to  the  pro  d  and 
sensitive  young  man.  Irritated  beyond  measure  at  tho  cool  and 
contemptuous  expressions  Mr.  Wellman  had  used  with  regard  to 
the  attachment  of  his  daughter  for  a  "  poor  painter,"  and  his  re- 
peated assurances  that  he  had  other  prospects  for  Augusta,  he  had 
loft  him,  half  mad  with  rage,  at  the  imputations  cast  upon  him 
and  his  poverty.  Nor  had  he  forborne  to  tell  Mr.  Wellman,  what 
was  really  true,  that  the  family  of  Wellmans  had  been  paupers  on 
the  charity  of  the  Langdons  years  ago ;  and  recalling  the  thousand 
anecdotes,  which  every  country  town  can  furnish,  of  families  sud- 
denly grown  rich  and  haughty,  he  had  selected  a  few  of  the  most 
stinging  and  racy  for  the  ear  of  his  unwilling  listener. 

Under  Langdon's  sarcasm,  Mr.  Wellman  could  not  but  wince  a 
little.  But  ho  did  not  repent  of  what  he  had  said  to  him,  for  he 
was  bent  on  uniting  Augusta  to  the  son  of  General  Everett,  the 
only  one  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  the  fortune  ho  expected  to 
bestow  on  his  daughter. 

Augusta  tried  in  vain  to  call  hor  pride  to  her  aid.  She  could 
not  thus  calmly  give  up  the  hope  which  had  been  here  so  long. 
She  wished,  in  the  sincerity  of  her  heart,  to  become  the  loving  and 
happy  wife  of  Walter  Langdon ;  to  share  his  fortunes,  be  they  ever 
so  humble ;  to  prove  her  love  to  him,  by  giving  np  all  others ;  to 
live  and  die  with  him. 

But  it  required  a  higher  kind  of  heroism  to  give  him  up.  That 
had  not  entered  into  her  actual  expectation  yet — although  she 
sometimes  had  a  dim,  haunting  fear  of  her  father's  growing  pride, 
and  of  its  working  her  some  such  woe.  But  now  that  the  die  was 
cast,  and  Walter  was  not  only  commanded  to  leave  her,  but  had 
himself  signed  the  death-warrant  of  her  hopes,  she  became  stupified 
with  the  weight  of  her  grief.  She  had  suffered  Langdon  to  depart 
with  those  wild  words  on  his  lips,  and  she  had  made  no  effort  to 
retain  his  presence.  How,  indeed,  could  she,  consistent  with  tho 
maidenly  delicacy  of  her  nature*  She  had  scarcely  even  a  hope 
that  he  would  seek  her  again ;  for  she  knew  his  impetuous  spirit, 
and  how  tauntingly  he  had  given  back  her  father's  contempt  of 
the  morning. 

And  now  she  was  to  meet  him  no  more  !  How  should  she  bear 
it,  was  her  first  and  only  thought.  Should  she  voluntarily  shut 
herself  up,  and  pine  away  her  Life,  because  she  had  lost  her  lover  f 
Indeed,  no !  She  would  show  the  world — she  would  show  her 
proud  father — she  would  show  Walter  Langdon  himself,  that  she 
was  a  girl  of  spirit,  and  not  a  weak,  pining  child,  crying  for  the 
toy  which  a  harsh  nurse  had  torn  from  her  grasp. 

The  Christmas  festivities  had  commenced  at  Pineville.  There 
was  to  be  a  grand  ball  in  the  town  hall ;  Miss  Somebody  or  other 
was  going  to  be  married  in  the  week,  and  a  great  levee  was  ex- 
pected to  come  off.  All  the  young  men  who  had  left  Pineville  to 
find  business  in  the  neighboring  city,  were  coming  back  to  spend 
the  holidays ;  and  Augusta  herself  had  made  great  preparations 
for  the  approaching  gaieties  of  the  season. 

It  required  some  heroism  in  Augusta  to  face  the  destiny  which 
had  thus  been  carved  out  for  her  without  her  own  will ;  but  she 
put  on  a  brave  will,  and  threw  herself  into  the  preparations  for 
Christmas  with  such  spirit,  as  came  very  near  making  her  sus- 
pected, by  overdoing  the  matter.  Her  mother  and  sisters  had 
some  dim  suspicion  of  the  fact ;  but  she  would  not  allow  herself  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  them,  lest  she  might  yield  to  softer  feel- 
ings than  she  wished. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  Miss  Wellman  look  so  perfectly  resplendent 


before  V  was  said  twenty  different  times  at  the  Christmas  ball. 
"  I  thought  her  an  ordinary  looking  girl  when  I  was  here  last 
year,"  said  another,  "  but  in  my  opinion,  she  is  the  belle  of  the 
night." 

Walter  Langdon  thought  so  too,  as  he  leaned,  weary  and 
wretched,  against  the  farthest  pillar  of  the  gay  ball-room.  He 
watched  her  as  she  went  gaily,  and  with  a  flush,  as  he  thought,  of 
gratified  vanity  on  her  check,  through  each  successive  dance.  Her 
spirits  were  seemingly  at  their  wildest  height ;  and  when  she  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  waltz,  Langdon  turned  away,  inwardly 
congratulating  himself  that  he  had  lost  her,  "such  a  heartless 
flirt."  Then  she  well  knew  what  his  opinion  of  waltzing  had  al- 
ways been.  There  was  little  difference  after  all  in  their  degrees  of 
wretchedness,  only  Augusta  was  the  bravest  of  the  two.  She  had 
been  stung  to  the  quick  by  his  words  at  parting.  She  felt  that 
the  would  not  have  so  parted  from  him,  even  at  the  risk  of  her 
father's  bitterest  displeasure ;  and  it  galled  her  to  think  that  he 
could  give  her  up. 

So  she  sped  round  and  round  in  the  gay  dance,  laughing  and 
smiling  to  keep  from  crying,  and  with  an  unnatural  color  on  her 
cheek,  that  told  of  some  wild  excitement  laboring  within.  She 
had  caught  sight  of  Langdon,  whose  haggard  face,  presented  sud- 
denly to  her  gaze,  nearly  made  her  faint — and  yet  she  bore  np 
even  nndcr  that.  In  a  few  moments  ho  had  rallied  and  joined  the 
dancers.  His  partner  was  a  very  young  girl — scarcely  more  than 
a  child — but  he  paid  her  tho  most  marked  attention,  which  wag 
not  lost  upon  the  watchful  Augusta. 

In  less  than  a  week  she  heard  it  confidently  reported  that  he 
was  engaged  to  this  very  Miss  Huntington,  who  was  an  heiress  in 
expectancy  of  a  large  fortune.  Rumor  in  this  case  proved  true ; 
for  in  a  very  short  time  the  marriage  was  recorded  in  the  newspa- 
pers. Augusta  read  it  with  a  pang,  which  even  her  father  must 
have  pitied  her  for  had  he  known  it ;  but  that  evening  she  again 
joined  one  of  the  gayest  parties  of  the  season,  and  her  spirits 
seemed  so  genuine,  that  no  one  doubted  their  reality.  It  was 
about  an  hour  after  her  own  entrance,  that  6hc  saw  him  come  in 
with  his  bride.  Augusta  was  convinced  that  he  had  sought  a 
wife  who  should  be  the  very  opposite  of  herself,  and  she  rejoiced 
at  this.  The  bride  was  simple,  childish  and  untutored.  He  paid 
very  little  attention  to  her,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  thought. 
Augusta  kept  away  from  that  part  of  the  room,  and  avoided  them 
without  appearing  to  design  it.  But  she  had  strained  the  cord 
somewhat  too  tightly.  She  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Her  indis- 
position was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  she 
was  carried  out  for  the  air.  That  evening  was  the  last  timo  that 
she  ventured  to  sport  with  the  misery  she  endured. 

She  became  gloomy  and  ill.  Her  father  saw  his  error  when  it 
was  too  late.  Now  that  he  saw  her  in  this  state,  he  would  have 
recalled  Langdon,  had  not  Langdon  himself  set  the  seal  to  then- 
parting  forever. 

Mr.  Harley,  a  widower,  old,  disagreeable,  but  rich,  wished  to 
marry  Augusta.  She  consented  passively.  Her  acceptance  almost 
shocked  even  her  father.  He  had  no  idea  that  she  would  marry 
him,  but  as  she  chose  it,  he  could  not  of  course  deny  her  right  to 
do  so.  It  was  a  melancholy  wedding,  in  which  the  bride  neither 
blushed  nor  smiled.  She  gave  her  hand  mechanically,  and  her 
heart  was  not  in  it.  There  were  some  there  who  thought  it  a  very 
sad  scene — much  more  like  a  funeral  than  a  marriage. 

She  went  away  with  her  husband,  glad  to  leave  the  place  where 
she  had  suffered  so  much.  They  visited  Europe,  and  spent  nearly 
four  years  abroad.  While  on  their  return,  Mr.  Harley  was  taken 
ill  and  died.  His  wife  had  never  loved  him,  but  she  felt  his  loss, 
and  she  missed  the  constant  attentions  he  had  bestowed  on  her. 
He  had  never  suspected  that  she  had  a  previous  attachment,  and 
died  unconscious  of  her  indifference. 

She  returned  to  find  her  father  brokon  down  in  health,  spirits 
and  fortune.  Everything  had  gone  wrong  with  him ;  he  was  lite- 
rally a  beggar.  She  never  asked  for  Langdon,  and  no  one  named 
him  to  her.  She  could  not  bear  the  remembrances  that  crowded 
upon  her ;  and  after  placing  the  family  in  better  circumstances, 
she  went  to  Washington  to  pass  the  winter  with  a  friend  whom 
she  knew  abroad. 

One  night  they  went  to  a  lecture  before  some  literary  society ; 
and  when  the  first  word  of  the  speaker  fell  upon  the  ear,  Augusta 
started  and  turned  pale.  It  was  a  voice  that  she  had  never  for- 
gotten— the  voice  of  Walter  Langdon.  For  two  hours  he  kept  tho 
audience  at  the  highest  point  of  interest,  and  ceased  amidst  the 
strongest  demonstrations  of  applause  As  he  bowed  to  the  assem- 
bly, his  gaze  encountered  Mrs.  Harlcy's  face.  He  knew  her,  even 
in  her  mourning  dress ;  and  for  a  moment  his  confusion  was  appa- 
rent, but  he  soon  recovered  himself.  He,  too,  was  in  c/Jep  mourn- 
ing. As  they  passed  out,  ho  spoke  to  the  lady  who  wa?  with  her, 
and  asked  permission  to  call  on  her  the  next  day.  Sht  knew  his 
whole  history — not  from  Mrs.  Harley,  who  had  never  Mentioned 
him,  but  from  himself — and  she  knew  how  her  guest  it  Ld  been 
mixed  up  with  his  Life.  ru 

Mrs.  Harley  had  not  heard  his  request.  She  had  b  en  talking 
with  some  one  else,  and  she  was  in  her  own  room  when  he  called 
the  next  day.  Ho  learned  everything  from  her  friend  respecting 
her,  and  then  begged  her  to  let  him  see  her.  Unconscious  of  tho 
presence  of  any  one  in  the  parlor,  Mrs.  Harley  enten  1  the  room 
at  one  door,  as  her  friend  went  out  at  the  other.  As  she  advanced, 
he  rose  and  came  towards  her. 

It  was  a  long  and  painful  explanation.  Neither  knew  that  the 
other  was  free  until  that  meeting ;  but  when  Mrs.  Harley's  friend 
returned  to  the  parlor,  she  found  that  "  Ver  the  faults  of  former 
years  they  had  wept,  and  were  forgiv 

Power  will  intoxicate  the  best  hearts,  as  wine  the  strongest 
head-;.  No  man  it  wise  enough  or  good  enough  to  be  trusted  with 
unlimited  power. — Lacon. 
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COMMODORE  GREGORY. 

The  many  friends  of  this  distinguished 
officer  will,  we  think,  acknowledge,  with- 
out hesitation,  the  fidelity  of  the  accom- 
panying portrait,  drawn  expressly  for 
us  by  Mr.  Hill,  from  an  admirable  da- 
guerreotype by  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee 
&  Case,  of  this  city.  Francis  H.  Greg- 
ory was  born  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
about  the  year  1791.  An  early  inclina- 
tion for  the  sea  service  of  his  country 
led  to  his  procuring  a  midshipman's 
warrant  and  his  entrance  into  the  United 
States  navy  at  the  age  of  1 8 — January 
16,  1809.  He  soon  evinced  not  only  a 
warm  attachment  to  his  profession,  but 
a  peculiar  aptitudo  for  the  discharge  of 
its  duties,  a  promptness  and  energy, 
which  gained  nim  the  good-will  of  his 
superiors  and  his  associates  in  rank. 
He  had  scarcely  passed  his  noviciate, 
when  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1818  afforded  our  gallant  little  navy  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  itself,  and 
of  humbling  that  "  meteor  flag  "  which, 
borne  by  a  "  thousand  ships,  was  des- 
tined, the  vaunting  Britons  predicted, 
to  sweep  the  stars  and  stripes  from  the 
ocean.  Young  Gregory  shared  in  the 
honors  and  vicissitudes  attendant  on  the 
unequal  combat  which  terminated  so 
gloriously  for  our  flag.  While  serving 
under  Commodore  Chauncey,  on  the 
lakes,  executing  a  reconnoissance,  while 
on  boat  duty,  he  was  captured  by  the 
enemy  and  sent  to  England,  where  he 
was  retained  a  prisoner  of  war  for  eight- 
een months.  On  his  return  in  company 
with  the  commissioners  who  negociated 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  vessel  in  which 
he  had  taken  passage  fell  in  with  the 
"  Congress  "  frigate,  bound  for  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  Gregory,  with  that  high 
spirit  which  had  ever  characterized  him, 
volunteered  for  duty  on  board  of  her, 
preferring  service  under  the  flag  to  re- 
turning to  the  comforts  of  home,  though 
he  had  been  absent  therefrom  five  years. 
He  served  under  Commodore  Shaw, 
whose  daughter  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried, for  three  years  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. He  was  made  post-captain,  Jan- 
nary  18,  1838.  His  last  active  service 
was  in  command  of  the  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  As  commandant  of  the 
navy  yard  at  Charlcstown,  he  became 
personally  known  to  large  numbers  ot 
our  citizens,  previously  well  acquainted 
with  his  reputation  as  a  spirited  and 
gallant  officer.  In  private  life  he  has 
secured  the  warm  attachment  of  a  large 
circle  of  valuable  friends,  who  cherish 
him  for  the  frankness  and  manliness  ot 
his  character  and  his  social  qualities. 


COMMODORE  FRANCIS  II.  GREGORY,  U.  S.  N. 


FRIEND  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Champney  has  drawn  for  us  an 
accurate  view  of  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Friend  Street,  as  it  appears  now, 
while  the  progress  of  grading  is  going 
on.  On  either  side  are  the  bnildings 
which  have  been  excised  to  make  way 
for  this  new  avenue.  Soon  the  traces 
of  violence  will  have  disappeared,  and 
handsome  fronts,  new  buildings  and  new 
stores  inaugurate  and  complete  this 
great  city  improvement.  Already  a  very 
handsome  block  of  freestone  is  going  up 
at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Fnend 
Streets.  The  portion  of  the  street  now 
added  was  formed  by  running  the  line 
through  the  buildings  intervening  be- 
tween Hanover  and  Union  Streets,  so 
that  Friend  Street  now  forms  nearly  a 
straight  line  from  Causeway  Street,  op- 
posite tho  Eastern  Railroad  depot  to 
Dock  Square  at  the  head  of  North 
Street.  The  opening  gives  us  in  our 
picture,  as  in  fact,  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
"  Flat  Iron  House,"  so  called,  at  the 
head  of  North  Street,  a  venerable  archi- 
tectural relic  of  the  past  century,  which 
we  could  ill  spare,  even  if  its  site  were 
occupied  by  an  elegant  modern  edifice, 
and  of  the  old  cradle  of  Liberty,  Faneuil 
Hall,  whose  proud  and  glorious  memo- 
ries will  ever  shield  it  from  the  hand  of 
innovation.  How  many  stirring  scenes 
has  that  old  pile  looked  down  upon.  It 
beheld  the  tumultuous  gathering  of  the 
excited  people  on  that  March  evening, 
1770,  when  they  went  to  the  baptism  of 
blood  in  King  Street.  Its  walls  re- 
echoed the  crash  of  the  British  volley  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  and  around  its 
base  surged  the  refluent  tide  of  human 
beings  who  carried  to  their  graves  the 
memory  of  that  night.  To  the  accents 
of  how  many  orators  have  its  lofty  halls 
echoed  again  and  again.  Adams — Otis 
— Webster — Everett — have  there  roused 
the  fire  of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of 
their  hearers  in  times  of  popular  danger 
or  popular  excitement.  Old  Faneuil 
Hall  has  witnessed  the  trials  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people — never  their  humil- 
iation and  defeat.  The  opening  of 
Friend  Street  to  Dock  Square  is  one  of 
the  most  important  improvements  that 
has  been  made  for  years  in  our  goodly 
city.  It  was  one  imperatively  called  for 
by  the  necessity  of  traffic,  and  the  street 
must  infallibly  become  one  of  the  busi- 
est thoroughfares  in  Boston.  The  work 
of  grading  and  building  up  is  now  going 
on  very  rapidly,  and  the  extension  be- 
fore long  will  be  in  apple-pie  order. 
Still  other  avenues  of  business  and  con- 
venience are  demanded. 


THE    OPENING    of    FRIEND    STREET,  BOSTON. 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

THK  CHEAPEST  WEEKLY  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Pbopbietob. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE,  A88I8TADT  Editor. 

THE  NEW  VOLUME 

Week  after  next,  we  shall  commence  a  new  volume  of  "  Ballou's 
Pictorial,  "when  we  shall  come  before  our  readers  in  an  entire  new 
dress  from  top  to  too,  from  headline  to  imprint.  The  immense 
edition  of  our  paper  renders  two  and  often  three  suits  of  type 
necessary  each  year.  The  one  on  which  we  shall  commence  vol- 
ume eleven  of  our  Pictorial  is  now  casting,  and  is  of  the  latest 
pattern  and  best  material.  We  shall  also  commence  in  number 
one  of  the  new  volume  an  admirable  novelette  by  the  favorite  au- 
thor of  the  "Contrabandist,"  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tales  we 
have  ever  published.  We  have  also  added  several  new  and  popu- 
lar names  to  our  list  of  regular  contributors,  and  shall  still  aim  at 
steady  improvement  in  our  widely  circulated  journal.  In  our 
illustrated  department  we  shall  still  improve,  and  have  already  in 
hand  some  of  the  finest  sets  of  American  engravings,  taken  ex- 
pressly for  us,  which  have  ever  been  attempted,  embracing  com-^^ontrary,  in  war 
plete  and  accurate  representations  of  western  and  southern  citics,4jBisewnere,  anil  the 


with  important  portraits,  and  delineations  of  current  events,  etc., 
making  volume  eleven  superior  to  all  of  its  predecessors.  Sub- 
scribe early;  now  is  the  time,  and  thus  secure  the  numbers  com- 
plete for  the  entire  volume. 


Hail. — There  was  a  smart  hailstorm  in  Hookset,  New  Hamp- 
shire, recently.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  hail,  wo  remember  how 
poor  Finn  once  addressed  an  individual  by  the  name  of  Snow. 
"  Hail,  Mr.  Snow,  if  it  rains,  you'll  be  mist."  That's  what  we  call 
atmospheric  punning. 


A  Wife  bt  Advertisement. — A  lady  in  Westboro'  answered 
the  advertisement  of  a  gentleman  for  a  wife,  published  in  one  ot 
the  New  York  papers.  The  applicant  came  on  to  see  her,  liked 
her,  and  married  her. 


■«  ■»■»  >- 


The  fair  Sex. — Dean  Swift,  who  treated  the  fair  sex  shame- 
fully, thus  libelled  them  into  the  bargain : — "  Women  are  like 
riddles  in  this,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  them ;  and  that 
when  we  know  them,  they  please  us  no  longer."    The  old  wretch  1 


Forrest. — It  is  said  that  Forrest,  after  playing  a  round  of 
engagements  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  will  retire  into 
private  life,  and  never  again  abandon  the  shades  of  Fonthill. 


Binding. — Binding  in  all  its  varieties  neatly  done  at  this  office, 
at  the  lowest  rates,  and  in  tho  shortest  period  of  time. 


E.  L.  Davenport. — This  favorite  young  American  tragedian 
plays  an  engagement  in  Chicago  next  month. 


-«  —  ■  —  » 


SPLINTERS. 


....  A  gymnasium,  to  cost  between  $8000  and  $10,000,  is  to  be 
erected  for  the  students  of  Yale  College — just  the  thing  for  them. 

At  the  present  time  Kanzas,  Minnesota,  Utah  and  Oregon 

are  seeking  admission  into  the  Union. 

....  The   mare   "Fashion"  is   not,  as   was   reported,   dead. 
What  a  race  that  was  between  her  and  Peytona  1 

....  It  is  said  that  Thackeray  is  to  receive  $35,000  for  a  novel 
written  during  his  stay  in  America. 

....   Spalding  ^Rogers's   "  Railroad  circus "  is   one  of  the 
most  ingenious  anQTfttractive  establishments  ever  got  up. 

The  London  Times  speaks  jauntily  of  the  Eastern  war  as 

a  "  little  freak  "  of  tho  Emperor  Nicholas. 

The  smallest  bank  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  Cayuga 

Lake,  which  has  a  capital  of  $10,000.     Perhaps  it  is  all  the  safer. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Rossiter,  wife  of  T.  P.  Rossiter,  the 

American  artist,  now  in  Paris,  is  extensively  mourned. 

Peaches  have  been  sold  lately  in  this  city  for  $1  50  each. 

Rather  expensive  eating ! 

....  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  large  house  in  this  city, 
to  be  let  in  floors,  on  the  French  plan. 

....   Queen  Victoria  cannot  possibly  visit  the  United  States, 
and  the  rooms  at  the  Revere  have  been  countermanded. 

....   The  warm  weather  has  directed  all  thoughts  to  the  water- 
ing places,  and  the  delights  of  bathing  and  fishing. 

....   Gov.  Wise  advises  the  ladies  of  Virginia  to  apply  to  Con- 
gress and  the  States  for  funds  to  buy  Mount  Vernon. 

Rufus  Porter,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  invented  a  sig- 
nal for  shoals,  which  emits  a  scream  as  the  waves  strike. 

....  An  Englishman,  in  one  of  our  eating-houses,  was  astound- 
ed at  hearing  so  many  demands  for  "  baked  Indian." 

One  General  0.  K.  Knapp,  in  England  and  Germany, 

flourishes  as  the  inventor  of  our  Terry  pavement. 

....  The  money  value  of  the  skins  of  animals  manufactured  in 
France,  is  estimated  at  $7,000,000. 

....  Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Hayne  is  in  California.    Thence  she 
goes  to  Australia  and  to  England — an  extensive  tour. 

....   They  are  going  to  have  a  new  theatre  at  Mobile.     W.  H. 
Crisp,  the  manager,  has  made  many  friends  there. 

....   The  far-famed  Stuyvesant  pear-tree,  now  in  its  third  cen- 
tury, stands  at  the  corner  of  3d  Avenue  and  13th  St.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Walsh's  experience  of  French  affairs  leads  him  to  • 

think  despotism  better  than  freedom  for  France. 


THE  ART  OF  WAR. 

In  America,  where  we  improvise  everything,  undertake  and  ac- 
tually perform  the  most  difficult  achievements  off  hand,  every  man 
who  ever  handled  a  musket  or  sabre  fancies  it  easy  enough  to  com- 
mand a  great  army.  Pat  said  it  was  "  aisy  enough  to  build  a 
chimney — fust  you  held  up  one  brick,  and  then  you  sthuck  another 
under  it."  But  masons  are  of  a  different  opinion,  just  as  wise, 
grave  authorities  agree  that  high  military  command  requires  a 
rare  combination  of  lofty  qualities. 

"  The  man,"  says  the  statesman  and  historian  Thiers,  "  sum- 
moned to  command  others  on  fields  of  battle,  has,  first,  as  in  all 
liberal  professions,  a  scientific  education  to  acquire.  He  must 
possess  the  exact  sciences,  the  graphic  arts,  and  the  theory  of  for- 
tifications. An  engineer,  an  artillerist,  and  a  good  officer  of  troops, 
he  must  become,  moreover,  a  geographer,  and  not  a  vulgar  geo- 
grapher, who  knows  under  what  rock  the  Rhino  or  the  Danube 
rises,  and  into  what  basin  they  empty,  but  a  profound  geographer, 
who  is  full  of  tho  map,  of  its  designs,  its  lines,  their  relation  and 
their  value.  He  must  then  have  exact  knowledge  of  the  strength, 
the  interests  and  the  character  of  nations  ;  he  must  know  their 
political,  and  particularly  their  military  history.  Above  all,  he 
must  know  mankind,  for  men  of  war  are  not  machines ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  war  they  become  more  sensitive,  more  irritable,  than 
art  of  governing  them  with  a  delicate  and  firm 
hand,  was  always  an  important  part  of  tho  art  of  great  captains. 
To  all  these  superior  acquirements,  the  warrior  must  add  the  more 
common,  but  not  less  necessary,  executive  knowledge.  He  must 
have  a  clerk's  spirit  of  order  and  detail ;  for  it  is  not  everything  to 
make  men  fight ;  they  must  be  nurtured,  clothed,  armed  and  cured. 

"  All  this  vast  knowledge  must  be  displayed  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances.  At 
each  movement,  the  commander-in-chief  must  think  of  the  mor- 
row, of  the  day  after  that,  of  his  flanks  and  rear.  Everything 
must  move  with  him — ammunition,  provisions,  hospitals.  He 
must  calculate  at  once  the  weather  and  the  moral  of  his  men.  And 
all  these  elements,  so  widely  different,  so  changeable  and  so  inces- 
santly complicated,  must  be  combined  in  the  midst  of  cold,  heat, 
famine  and  balls.  While  you  are  thinking  of  so  many  things,  the 
cannon  is  growling  and  your  head  is  menaced ;  but,  what  is  worse, 
thousands  of  men  are  looking  at  you,  and  searching  your  features 
for  their  hope  of  safety ;  more  remote,  behind  them,  is  your  coun- 
try, with  her  wreaths  of  laurel  and  cypress  ;  and  all  these  images 
must  be  banished — you  must  think,  and  think  quickly,  for  a  min- 
ute more,  and  the  finest  combination  has  lost  its  opportunity,  and, 
instead  of  glory,  shame  awaits  you." 

What  an  appalling  catalogue  of  lessons  to  be  learned  and  quali- 
ties to  be  possessed !  Napoleon  I.  alone  in  modern  times  united 
them  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Does  it  not  deter  you, 
ambitious  reader  of  the  Pictorial,  from  aspiring  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  armies  of  these  United  States  *  Audi  alteram  partem 
— listen  to  the  other  side.  Victor  Hugo  says : — "  For  my  own 
part,  I  distrust  these  perfect  definitions  which  would  comprehend 
only  the  exceptions  of  human  nature.  It  is  quite  alarming  to  see 
the  catalogue  of  studies  marked  out  for  the  apprenticeship  of  the 
general ;  but  how  many  excellent  generals  there  have  been  who 
could  not  even  read  1  It  would  seem  tho  first  condition,  the  sine 
qua  non  of  every  man  destined  for  the  wars,  that  he  should  have 
good  eyes,  or,  at  least,  that  he  should  be  stout  and  active.  Sure 
enough  !  But  a  crowd  of  great  generals  have  been  one-eyed,  or 
crippled.  Philip  was  one-eyed,  lame  and  maimed  of  one  hand  ; 
Hannibal  was  one-eyed ;  Bajazet  and  Tamerlane — the  two  thun- 
derbolts of  war,  in  their  age, — were  the  one  lame,  the  other  half- 
blind;  Luxembourg  was  hunchbacked.  It  seems  even  that 
nature,  in  ridicule  of  all  our  calculations,  had  wished  to  show  us 
the  phenomenon  of  a  general,  totally  blind,  guiding  an  army, 
marshalling  his  troops  for  battle,  and  carrying  off  victories. 
Such  a  man  was  Ziska,  chief  of  the  Hussites." 


-»-»-»  > 


BINDING  THE  LARGE  PICTURES. 

Several  of  our  subscribers  have  expressed  a  fear  that,  in  binding 
up  tho  large  and  elegant  series  of  engravings,  of  which  we  have 
lately  given  so  many,  covering  two  entire  pages  of  the  paper,  we 
should  have  to  injure  them,  and  spoil  their  general  effect.  This 
is  not  so.  We  shall  bind  these  engravings,  each  one  with  a  guard, 
so  that  they  will  lay  open  perfect,  and  without  being  stitched  or  soiled 
in  the  least — thus  rendering  the  present  volumo  by  far  the  most 
elegant  and  valuable  one  we  have  yet  issued.  There  will  be  no 
extra  charge  for  this,  as  we  are  determined  to  meet  the  extended 
patronage  and  growing  popularity  of  our  paper  with  the  public, 
by  a  corresponding  liberality  on  our  part.  We  shall  also  orna- 
ment the  outside  covers  of  the  volumo  with  a  new  and  elegant 
design  in  gilt,  representing  a  fine  view  of  the  city  of  Boston. 


I    »■  m    > 


Our  Dollar  Monthly  Maoazine. — For  some  time  the  State 
of  Iowa  took  the  lead  on  the  subscription  list  of  Ballou's  Dollar 
Monthly,  but  Michigan  has  now  tho  largest  list  in  tho  west,  num- 
bering upon  our  books  thirty-seven  hundred  names.     "And  still 

they  come !" 

<  —•-  > 

A  new  Occupation. — General  Shields,  the  hero  ot  Cerro 
Gordo  and  Controras,  writes  that  ho  has  been  employed  all  winter 
in  hanling  rails.  He  is  farming  in  Minnesota,  like  another 
Cincinnatus. 


Fourth  of  July. — Pyrotechnics  have  begun  to  appear  in  shop- 
windows,  and  now  and  then  you  hear  of  some  juvenile  projector 
of  rockets  "  hoist  with  his  own  petard,"  like  Knowles's  engineer. 


Yea  and  Neioh. — The  charger  ridden  by  Colonel  Yea  in  the 
Crimea  has  been  used  as  a  hunter  in  Cornwall. 


THE  ARAB  HORSE. 

Young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who,  during  its  popularity  were 
accustomed  to  warble,  "  0,  give  me  but  my  Arab  steed  I"  are,  ot 
course,  aware  of  the  value  attached  by  the  wearer  of  the  turban 
and  tho  caftan  to  this  quadruped.  One  of  them,  named  Abou 
Taleb  had  a  mare  which  he  refused  to  part  with,  though  offered 
fabulous  sums.  A  certain  sheik  was  among  the  discomfited  bid- 
ders for  the  "  Pearl  of  the  desert."  One  day  when  Abou  Taleb 
was  riding  his  incomparable  mare  along  a  lonely  pathway,  he 
heard  a  lamentable  voice  imploring  help,  and  turning  his  eyes, 
beheld  a  man,  scantily  covered  with  rags,  and  seemingly  exhausted 
with  fatigue.  Abou  Taleb  drew  his  rein,  and  asked  what  he  could 
do  for  the  stranger.  "  Brother,"  replied  the  latter,  "  I  thonght  I 
could  reach  the  city  before  nightfall :  but  fatigue  and  illness  have 
exhausted  my  strength — take  me  on  your  horse  and  thus  save  me 
from  the  jaws  of  the  wild  beasts — I  implore  you  in  the  name  or 
God."  "  Come,"  replied  Abou  Taleb,  "  mount  behind  me,  and  I 
will  carry  you  to  my  house."  "  Alas !"  replied  the  other,  "  my 
limbs  can  hardly  support  me.  How  then  can  I,  without  your 
assistance,  raise  myself  to  the  saddle  V  Abon  Taleb  immediately 
dismounted,  and  taking  the  stranger  round  the  waist,  seated  him 
gently  in  the  saddle,  placed  his  feet  in  the  stirrups  and  the  bridle 
in  his  hand.  Instantly  the  pretended  invalid,  striking  the  mare 
with  his  heel,  dashed  off  like  an  arrow,  and,  halting  a  few  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  astounded  Arab,  called  out  in  a  jeering  tone : 
"  Ho  !  Abou  Taleb,  son  of  Amrou,  know  me  I  I  am  he  who 
sent  three  times  to  thy  dwelling  to  purchase  thy  mare.  Thou 
didst  refuse  to  sell  her — I  have  taken  her — a  pleasant  walk  to 
you !"  At  hearing  these  words,  Abou  Taleb  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
Then,  addressing  the  plunderer,  he  said  mildly :  "  Pause  thou,  and 
listen  to  a  prayer.  When  thou  shalt  have  returned  to  thy  people, 
speak  not  to  them  of  my  misfortune,  lest  the  rumor  of  thy  action, 
spreading  abroad,  deter  other  men  from  charity  and  prevent  their 
doing  good  to  one  another.  I  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Allah." 
Then  the  sheik  dismounted,  and  leading  the  mare  to  Abou  Taleb, 
said :  "  I  listened  only  to  my  passion,  and  it  hid  from  mo  that 
light  which  God  has  placed  in  the  heart  of  every  man  to  guide 
him.  No — I  ought  not  to  persist  in  my  action,  since  it  would  have 
such  consequences  for  the  poor  human  race."  So  spake  the  sheik 
to  Abou  Taleb,  and  the  chronicle  records  that,  from  that  moment, 
they  were  united  in  a  changeless  friendship. 


IMPROVE  THIS  CHANCE. 

We  have  a  few  sets  of  the  first  eight  volumes  of  our  Pictorial 
complete,  bound  strongly  in  paper  covers,  which  we  will  Bend  by 
mail/ree  of  postage  on  the  receipt  of  twelve  dollars.  These  volumes, 
from  tho  commencement  of  the  work,  are  of  great  value,  and 
besides  containing  some  ten  thousand  original  engravings,  present 
a  fund  of  original  miscellany,  biography,  notes  of  adventures, 
description  of  famous  localities,  records  of  the  times,  wit,  humor 
and  romance,  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  at  so  low  a 
price.  We  have  but  a  limited  number  left,  and  those  who  send 
first  will  be  supplied.  Tho  great  expense  attendant  upon  getting 
up  such  a  work  precludes  tho  possibility  of  these  volumes  being 
ever  again  reprinted. 

»  ».—  i 

The  Greek  Adventurer  :  or,  The  Soldier  and  the  Spy. — The 
question  now  is,  have  you  read  this  remarkable  story  by  Lieuten- 
ant Murray,  in  The  Flag  of  our  Union  t  It  is  the  best  military 
story  since  the  days  of  Charles  O'Malley. 


Miss  Adelaide  Phillips. — This  talented  young  lady,  who 
has  now  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  prima  donna,  lately  gave  a 
concert  in  this  city,  the  success  of  which  showed  how  highly  she  is 
appreciated  here. 


Harrison  Millard. — This  distinguished  American  vocalist  is 
now  in  Europe.  His  farewell  concert  in  this  city  was  attended  by 
troops  of  friends. 

MARRIAQES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stockbrldge,  Rev.  Joseph  l'eivard,  of  New  York, 
to  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Severance;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  George  W.  Bowker  to 
Miss  Abby  J.  Lombard;  by  Rev.  Mr.  CUley,  Mr.  Rufus  C.  Green  to  Misa  Jose- 
phine Uuruh,  both  of  Maiden;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Samuel  Huse,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  to  Misa  Lucy  D.  Osborn,  of  South  Danvers. — At  Charlestown,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Joshua  VV.  Fernald,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Simmons  — 
At  West  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  C.  H.  Nason  to  Mits  Margaret  Hea- 
ly.— At  Sherborn.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dowse.  Mr.  William  A.  Travis,  of  Hollistou,  to 
Misa  S.  Augusta  Molbrook.— At  North  Berwick,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  W. 
B  F.  Davis  to  Miss  Fanny  Hobbs;  also.  Mr.  II.  S.  Kidder,  of  Alfred,  Me.,  to 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Davis,  of  North  Shapteigh,  Me. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Reea  Jones,  Kj;  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson,  37;  Mrs.  Lucy  A., 
wife  of  Joshua  C  Bates.  Baq.,  ?A;  Widow  Margaret  K.  Ryder,  82;  Mr.  Kdward 
Beecher  Knight,  32;  Widow  Klizabeth  Joner,  65;  Widow  La  Fayette,  Stodder, 
74;  Mrs.  A.  Amanda  Tildeu.  2!l;  Mrs.  Harriet  Norris.  31.— At  Charlestown, 
Mr.  Abner  Gale,  78. — At  Chelsea.  Mr.  Freeman  B.  Baine,  of  Brewster,  20 :  Mrs. 
Sarah  P.  W.  Crocker.  48— At  Roxbury,  Mr.  George  W.  Hewins.  32  —  At  Lvnn, 
Mr.  Joseph  Parrott.  61.—  At  Marhlehead,  Mr.  Thomas  P  Brown.  29— At  Dan- 
venport,  Capt.  Benjamin  Porter.  70. — At  South  Denver*,  Mr.  Wui  W.  Little, 
78—  At  Stockbridge.  Rev.  Noah  Sheldon.  ISC  —  At  Portland,  Mr.  Charles  He- 
sack,  31.— At  North  Danville,  Vt.,  Mr.  Eli  Blckford,  101. 
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BALLOTJ'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
ALL  IS  WELL. 

IT    J.     M  .     PLITCHII. 


My  heart  bends  lightly  to  the  breen, 

Escaping  from  each  rougher  blast — 
By  bowing  low  at  fate's  decrees, 

In  meekness  till  the  storm  is  past; 
And  lifting  then  a  radiant  eye, 

Where  late  the  raging  tempest  fell, 
It  sees  the  rifted  clouds  on  high, 

And  Inly  whispers,  "  all  Is  well." 

The  ills  that  o'er  my  spirit  sweep, 

Like  winds  that  o'er  the  waters  blow, 
But  mar  the  surface  of  the  deep, 

And  leave  it  calm  and  still  below ; 
The  eye  of  faith  serenely  sees 

The  troubled  waves  in  anger  swell, 
And  bending  lightly  to  the  breeie, 

It  only  whispers,  "  all  is  well." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  NULLIFIER'S   WARD. 

A  STOBY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


bt  ben:  pbrley  fookb. 

"  What  news  in  tho  Charleston  papers,  Mariquita  !" 
"  Not  a  word,  uncle,  except  that  large  sleeves  are  going  out  of 
fashion." 

"  Pshaw !  The  idea  of  talking  about  fashions  at  this  crisis  of 
our  State  independence  1" 

"Indeed,  uncle,  I  don't  care  a  straw  about  politics." 
"  Don't  care  *    Ah,  Mariquita,  this  comes  of  your  Cuban  blood ! 
But  were  your  poor  father  alive,  you  would  find  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  our  glorious  phalanx  of  true  South  Carolinians."    < 
"  And  what,  my  dear  uncle,  are  you  going  to  do  !" 
"  Do  f    Why,  carry  out  the  golden  maxim  of  Jefferson :  '  Where 
powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  nullification 
is  the  rightful  remedy.'     How  often  must  I  repeat — " 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  uncle ;  I  have  been  a  good  listener. 
'  Where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  nulli- 
fication is  tho  rightful  remedy.'  That's  the  doctrine ;  and  as  I 
see  young  Cato  whipping  my  spaniel  yonder,  I  shall  at  once  go 
and  nullify  his  self-delegated  authority." 

Making  a  low  courtesy  as  she  finished  her  remarks,  Miss  Mari- 
quita Tomlinson  threw  up  a  window  sash,  and  was  soon  tripping 
across  tho  lawn  to  rescue  her  favorite.  She  was  a  beautiful  crea- 
ture, having  inherited  the  Castilian  grace  of  her  mother,  with  the 
Saxon  beauty  of  her  father,  who  had  gone  from  South  Carolina 
to  reside  for  years  at  Havana  as  United  States  consul.  When 
Mariquita  was  an  infant,  both  of  her  parents  fell  victims  to  the 
prevalent  epidemic,  and  she  thus  became  the  ward  of  her  uncle. 

Now  Colonel  Tomlinson  was  a  bachelor,  who  had  gradually  set- 
tled down  from  a  wild  patron  of  horse-races  and  chicken-fights 
into  a  steady,  double-chinned  justice  of  the  quorum.  At  the  time 
whereof  we  write  (it  was  in  1831),  he  was  greatly  excited  on  the 
subject  of  nullification,  which  then  agitated  the  "Palmetto  State." 
What  they  considered  an  unauthorized  interference  with  their 
State  rights,  was  galling  to  her  chivalric  sons,  whose  spirit  was 
wounded  and  roused.  Yet  since  then,  when  the  same  general 
government  called  for  troops,  no  State  sent  such  a  gallant  quota 
to  tho  field,  and  tho  "  nullifiers "  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
equalled  the  patriotic  devotion  of  their  revolutionary  sires,  who 
lavished  their  blood  and  their  treasure  as  things  of  no  value,  com- 
pared with  national  independence. 

"  The  Islet,"  where  Colonel  Tomlinson  resided,  was  one  of 
those  large  seashore  plantations  bordering  the  lagoons  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  unequalled  in  the  wide  world  for  beau- 
ty and  for  fertility.  The  house  was  an  old  brick  mansion,  with 
many  a  room  added  since  it  was  first  erected,  and  extensive  ranges 
of  outbuildings,  kitchens,  smoke-houses  and  stables.  A  smooth 
grass  lawn,  dotted  with  flower-beds,  extended  from  the  main  front 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  on  either  side  was  a  grove  of  those  giants 
of  the  forest  peculiar  to  the  "  sea  islands  "  of  the  South.  Huge 
live  oaks,  emblems  of  strength  and  immortality,  cast  a  cathedral 
shade  beneath  their  arched,  moss-covered  branches ;  graceful  pal- 
mettos stood  in  clusters,  with  tall,  straight  trunks,  like  the  pillars 
of  a  classic  temple  ;  there  were  laurels,  each  one  able  to  supply 
crowns  for  all  the  living  poets;  orange-trees  bent  to  the  ground 
beneath  their  burdens  of  golden  fruit,  and  shrubs,  of  many  varie- 
ties, perfumed  the  air.  The  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  were  not 
more  lovely,  nor  had  they  a  moro  vigilant  guardian  than  was 
Colonel  Tomlinson. 

So  jealously  did  he  watch  his  ward,  whose  inheritances  he  had 
so  managed  that  she  was  a  wealthy  heiress,  that  ho  would  neither 
permit  her  to  pass  the  gay  season  at  Charleston,  nor  tolerate  visi- 
tors at  "  The  Islet,"  where  he  had  brought  her  up  in  strict  seclu- 
sion. It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  Miss  Mariquita 
was  a  fearless  rider,  a  good  shot,  and  an  excellent  housewife, 
although  unversed  in  what  are  called  "polite  accomplishments." 
A  city  chaperon  would  havo  pronounced  her  hoydenish,  for  she 
never  omittod  a  chance  to  gratify  her  keen  perceptions  of  the  ludi- 
crous ;  but  she,  nevertheless,  was  not  deficient  in  maidenly  reserve, 
and  beneath  her  store  of  merriment  was  a  fund  of  deep,  quiet 
rectitude. 

One  visitor  alone,  among  single  gentlemen,  was  tolerated  at 
"  The  Islet,"  and  as  ho  entered  the  house  just  as  Mariquita  left  it, 


a  description  of  him  may  not  be  amiss.  George  Hobbs,  then  (or, 
as  he  was  universally  called,  Bachelor  Hobbs),  was  a  commission 
merchant  in  Charleston,  who  had  for  many  years  been  the  "  fac- 
tor," or  agent,  «f  Colonel  Tomlinson.  He  was  a  good-looking, 
well-preserved  man,  who  stuck  closely  to  his  flourishing  business 
as  a  pastime,  and  was  the  beau  of  half  of  the  Charleston  belles, 
though  no  one  thought  of  him  as  a  lover.  There  were  cases  on 
record  where  a  visiting  damsel  had  flirted  desperately  in  the  hope 
of  enticing  the  gay  rover  into  a  matrimonial  snare  ;  but  Bachelor 
Hobbs  was  not  to  be  caught.  It  was  agreeable  to  him  to  play  the 
part  of  a  knight-errant,  not  of  a  nursery-maid.  So  he  roved  like 
a  bee  from  flower  to  flower ;  and  of  the  damsels  whom  he  liked 
and  who  liked  him,  Mariquita  Tomlinson  was  foremost. 

When  Bachelor  Hobbs  had  been  welcomed  by  the  colonel,  they, 
of  course,  began  at  once  to  discuss  the  all-important  question  of 
nullification,  upon  which  they  agreed  to  a  charm,  and  so  the  con- 
versation soon  flagged. 

" By  the  way,"  asked  the  colonel,  "have  you  ever  found  out 
who  it  was  that  rescued  us  from  a  watery  grave  *  I  would  give 
half  of  my  rice-crop  to  ascertain  the  brave  young  man's  name, 
and  should  know  him  again  were  I  to  see  him,  I  am  sure,  although 
it  was  dark  when  our  boat  capsized." 

"  It  was  a  narrow  escape,"  sententiously  replied  Hobbs. 


Charleston,  for  I  have  your  discharge  from  service  at  my  count- 
ing-room." 

"  My  discharge  %" 

"  Yes.  Your  father  wrote  me  that  his  partner  had  left  the  firm, 
and  that  he  had  procured  your  discharge,  hoping  you  wonld  take 
his  place.  It  looks,  however,  as  though  you  had  some  idea  of 
another  partnership,  6ir.     Eh,  Mariquita  ?" 

Now  a  confidant  was  what  the  young  people  had  often  wished 
for,  and  then  it  was  not  long  before  Bachelor  Hobbs,  seated  be- 
tween them  on  a  fallen  cypress,  heard  their  story. 

"  Quite  a  romance,  I  declare !"  he  said,  when  he  had  heard  all. 
"  Now  you  ask  my  aid,  and  you  shall  have  it,  even  though  I  en- 
counter the  ire  of  my  old  friend  the  colonel.  You  had  better 
bring  the  cutter  up  to  Charleston  to-morrow,  and  turn  over  your 
command ;  then  call  at  my  counting-room.  Now,  Mariquita, 
come  back  to  the  house,  or  your  uncle  will  miss  you.  He  is  a  fine 
fellow,  I  am  sure,"  continued  Hobbs,  as  the  lieutenant  rowed 
away  after  a  leave-taking  less  affectionate  than  it  would  have  been 
had  there  not  been  a  third  person  present.  "But  what  can  be 
done  to  render  him  acceptable  to  the  colonel  f" 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know,"  answered  Mariquita ;  "  but  surely  yon 
will  befriend  us  V 

"  That  I  will,  at  all  hazards,"  said  Bachelor  Hobbs.    And  he 


"  Narrow  ?     Why,  it  was  a  miracle !    Pompey  was  tipsey,  anoflfcept  his  word,  for,  finding  it  impossible  to  even  allude  to  the  sub- 


to  be  capsized  at  midnight,  with  a  young  girl  whose  life  is  dearer 
to  you  than  your  own,  is  no  small  affair.  The  half- hour  or  so 
that  we  clung  to  the  overturned  boat  seemed  an  ago." 
"  It  was  lucky  that  this  stranger  passed." 
"  Lucky  1  That  was  another  miracle !  What  a  yonng  white 
man  was  doing,  alone  in  a  boat  so  near  '  The  Islet,'  I  cannot 
imagine.  The  boat,  too,  was  of  a  novel  pattern.  At  any  rate,  I 
shall  never  forget  that  he  saved  our  lives,  though  I  was  so  bent  on 
getting  Mariquita  to  the  house  that  I  never  asked  him  up,  and 
when  I  sent  down,  he  was  gone." 

Little  did  the  colonel  dream  that,  at  that  time,  almost  within 
rifle-shot  of  where  he  sat,  his  niece  was  chatting  cosily  with  a 
young  man,  with  joy-smiles  chasing  each  other  over  her  sunny 
face  as  he  described  to  her  his  northern  home.  Yes ;  Lieutenant 
Hazcn,  a  handsome,  daring-looking  young  man,  whose  features 
denoted  a  daring  character  and  a  true  heart,  was  by  Mariquita's 
side,  and  she  listened  to  him  as  her  preserver — her  lover.  Ordered 
to  cruise  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Charleston,  he  had,  ono 
morning,  gone  on  shore  to  amuse  himself  with  his  gun,  and  had 
accidentally  encountered  the  heiress  of  "  The  Islet,"  who  roamed 
about,  fearless  and  free,  on  the  estate.  Untutored  in  the  restraints 
of  civilization,  she  entered  into  conversation  with  the  young  offi- 
cer, and  ere  they  separated,  the  hearts  of  each  seemed  to  open  to 
the  other  as  if  by  magic.  Nay — she  expressed  her  regret  that  her 
uncle  would  not  receive  him  at  the  mansion-house,  and  even  inti- 
mated that  she  would  be  at  an  inlet  in  the  woods  near  the  house 
at  the  hour,  the  next  day,  when  the  old  gentleman  devoted  him- 
self to  newspaper  politics.  When  she  retired  that  night,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  thousand  pleasant  remembrances  had  hallowed  that 
impromptu  interview,  while  the  lieutenant  felt  that  he  stood  at  the 
portals  of  a  new  existence  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed. 

It  was  an  easy  task  to  row  himself  up  the  inlet  in  the  small  gig 
of  the  cutter,  and  thus,  day  after  day,  did  the  young  officer  bask 
in  the  bright  sunlight  of  Mariquita's  smiles,  with  nothing  but  fears 
of  her  uncle  to  cloud  the  horizon  of  his  hopes.  One  day  she  came 
not,  and  as  he,  impatient  to  learn  the  cause  of  her  absence,  went 
around  in  front  of  the  mansion-house  as  night  came  on,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  rescuing  his  idol  and  her  ancle  from  a  perilous 
position.  The  colonel  had  taken  his  niece  with  him  to  visit  a 
neighbor,  in  a  small  skiff,  the  management  of  which  was  entrust- 
ed to  a  negro  boatman.  Pompey's  fondness  for  whiskey  had 
destroyed  his  capability,  and  a  gust  of  wind  overturned  the  skiff 
just  as  Hazen  approached.  To  rescue  them  was  an  easy  task ; 
nor  was  he  sorry  when  the  colonel,  in  his  anxiety  about  his  niece, 
hurried  her  away.  Springing  into  his  boat,  he  was  away  before 
the  delighted  uncle  thought  of  the  thanks  due  their  deliverer. 

The  next  day,  Mariquita  was  at  tho  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
from  that  meeting  dated  their  acknowledgment  of  reciprocated 
love.  Happy  epoch  in  young  hearts  !  The  very  face  of  nature 
seems  brighter  and  fairer,  while  hope,  drawing  a  bright  veil  of 
happiness  from  the  storehouse  of  imagination,  casts  it  over  the 
future.  So  time  had  elapsed ;  and  now  the  lovers  again  sat  side 
by  side,  while  he  described  to  her  his  northern  home. 

"But  when,"  he  inquired,  "will  your  uncle  permit  you  to  visit 
these  scenes  *" 

"  Alas  !"  replied  Mariquita,  "  these  politics  have  turned  his  head, 
and  I  know  not  when  he  will  be  in  a  mood  to  look  upon  you  with 
impartiality." 

"  I  suppose,  dearest,  that  I  must  resign  my  commission.     My 

father  has  ever  wished  me  to,  and  your  uncle  may  look  with  more 

favor  upon  a  merchant  than  a  naval  officer  in  the  revenue  service." 

"  That,"  said  a  gruff  voice,  "  depends  upon  who  the  merchant 

is  I" 

The  lovers  started,  and  a  bright  flush  stole  over  Mariquita's 
face  as  Bachelor  Hobbs  stood  before  them,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  in  astonishment. 

"Lieutenant  Hazen,  Mr.  Hobbs,"  said  Mariquita,  with  the 
ready  tact  of  her  sox,  for  she  saw  by  her  lover's  clouded  brow  that 
ho  did  not  fancy  the  intrusion. 

"  Hazen !"  echoed  Bachelor  Hobbs,  holding  oat  his  hand ; 
"  pray,  are  you  the  son  of  my  old  mercantile  correspondent  in 
New  York  %" 

"  My  father  is  a  New  York  merchant,"  replied  the  lieutenant, 
grasping  the  offered  hand,  but  still  somewhat  embarrassed. 

"  I  see  it  all.  You  are  here  in  command  of  the  revenue-cutter, 
and  I  have  been  hoping  for  a  week  that  you  would  put  in  at 


ject  of  his  niece's  marriage  before  the  colonel,  he  aided  the  young 
couple  in  certain  preliminary  arrangements,  which  were  all  suc- 
cessfully carried  out. 

Within  a  week  after  the  visit  of  Bachelor  Hobbs  to  "  The  Islet," 
the  colonel  sat  down  to  breakfast,  one  fine  day,  in  a  surly  mood. 
After  having  waited  half  an  hour  for  his  niece,  he  had  gone  to  her 
chamber,  but  she  was  not  there,  nor  had  any  of  tho  servants  seen 
her  since  the  night  previous.  Not  a  suspicion  crossed  his  mind 
that  she  was  not  somewhere  on  the  plantation,  riding  or  shooting 
ortolans,  when  a  servant  entered  with  a  note.  He  recognized  the 
handwriting  of  his  niece,  and  tearing  open  the  envelope,  read : 

"  My  dear  Unclb  : — When  you  can  find  leisure,  come  to  New 
York,  and  thank  the  voung  officer  who  rescued  us  when  we  were 
overset  in  the  skiff.  His  name  is  Hazen.  Bachelor  Hobbs  will 
inform  you  concerning  his  family,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  an- 
gry when  I  inform  you  that  I  was  married  to  him  last  night,  and 
that  we  leave  for  New  York  this  morning.  Don't  be  displeased, 
my  kind  guardian,  if  I  have  not  acted  as  you  might  have  elected, 
but  you  taught  me  '  that  when  powers  are  assumed  which  have 
not  been  delegated,  nullification  is  the  rightful  remedy.' 

Mabiquita." 

We  shall  not  record  the  first  outbreaks  of  the  colonel's  anger, 
or  the  subsequent  explosion  which  greeted  the  appearance  of 
Bachelor  Hobbs.  But  when  the  latter  gave  assurances  of  the 
bridegroom's  good  family  and  wealth,  the  baffled  guardian  con- 
soled himself  with  the  idea  that  it  might  have  been  a  good  deal 
worse.  Generous  and  confiding,  he  not  only  went  to  New  York 
to  visit  his  niece,  but  bronght  her  and  her  happy  husband  back  to 
"  The  Islet." 

"  You  have  not  only  to  learn  how  to  manage  her  property,  bat 
mine.  So  come  and  be  initiated  in  sea-island  planting,"  said  the 
colonel. 

Now,  Mariquita  was  happy  indeed. 

It  was  about  six  years  later  that  I  first  visited  "  The  Islet,"  and 
heard  the  romantic  story  of  my  friend  Hazen's  love,  in  a  beauti- 
ful summer-house,  built  whero  it  was  first  told.  The  narrative 
was  interrupted  by  the  occasional  attempts  of  a  toddling  young- 
ster to  get  to  the  muddy  water  of  the  inlet,  in  which  he  evidently 
desired  to  paddle.  This  nautical  propensity  the  old  colonel  rather 
encouraged,  and,  at  last,  Mrs.  Hazen,  then  a  buxom  matron,  rather 
scolded  at'him  for  it,  saying  that  she  intended  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  navy,  if  possible. 

"  And  I,"  said  her  husband,  who  was  the  image  of  a  successful 
planter,  "  mean  to  get  him  a  midshipman '^karrant.  I  should 
have  been  a  commodore  by  this  time  if  I  had  not  cut  off  my 
anchor-buttons  to  please  this  lady.  Now,  she  wishes  to  put  our 
boy  into  tho  counting-room  of  his  godfather  Hobbs  ere  ho  is  a 
dozen  years  old,  and  fulminates  her  edicts  against  the  navy." 

"  That  indeed,"  remarked  Colonel  Tomlinson  ;  "  but  Mariquita 
will  not  deny  that '  when  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been 
delegated,  nullification  is  the  rightful  remedy.' " 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Ex-Governor  Briggs  has  been  elected  president  of  the  American 

Temperance  Society. The  word  chuk,  used  in  calling  swine, 

is  the  original  name  of  that  animal  in  Persia,  where  it  is  still  in 
use.  The  word  is  retained,  says  Webster,  in  our  popular  name  of 
woodekuck,  or  wood  hog. As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  catgut  was  used  in  watches  instead  of  the  chain  of 

modern  times. It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  in  the  United 

States  the  birthday  of  Robert  Bums  has  been  observed  for  many 
years,  in  London,  the  first  dinner  ever  given  on  the  return  of  the 

day  was   recently  celebrated. Clocks  that  struck   the  hours 

were  known  in  Italy  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.     A  clock  of 

this  description  is  mentioned  by  Dante. Utopia,  in  Ethiopia, 

is  now  said  to  be  in  that  part  of  Central  Africa  where,  immedi- 
ately before  it  rains,  it  umbrellas  !    A  shower  of  the  latter  must  be 

of  great  advantage  to  the  naked  natives. "  Eothen,"  "  Jane 

Eyre  "  and  "  "Vanity  Fair  "  were  declined  by  the  publishers  to 

whom  they  were  first  offered. The  city  of  Lawrence,  founded 

by  Samuel  Lawrence,  has  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
mill  in  the  world.  The  floor  surface  of  the  Pacific  Mill  is  an  im- 
mense structure,  covering  sixteen  acres ;  the  largest  mill  in  Eng- 
land covers  111-2  acres. The  ruling  rates  for  money  on  good 

security,  in  Nebraska  territory,  are  from  3  to  7  per  cent,  per 

month. When  the  annexation  of  Oude  was  announced,  most 

of  the  troops  gave  in  their  allegiance  to  England.  In  one  instance 
the  Mahomedan  troops  held  back.  The  reason  was  asked,  and 
the  native  officers  respectfully  urged  their  reluctance  to  part  with 
their  beards.     They  were  allowed  to  retain  them,  and  to  a  man 

swore  fidelity  to  their  new  colors. Boston  has  six  thousand 

more  females  than  males,  while  Chicago  has  about  fifteen  thousand 

more  males  than  females. The  Genoa  correspondent  of  the 

Newark  Daily  Advertiser  says,  that  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company  is  about  to  resume  and  complete  its  line  from  the  island 
of  Sardinia  to  Cape  Bon,  so  that  Paris  will  soon  be  placed  in  tele- 
graph  communication   with   the   colony  of  Algiers. Daniel 

Webster's  large  library  at  Marshfield,  it  is  said,  did  not  contain  a 

single  infidel  book. It  appears  by  a  statement  in  the  San 

Francisco  Herald,  that  the  total  shipment  of  treasure  for  the  first 

quarter  of  1856,  amounted  to  S10,579,349. The  best  cosmetics 

are  three  cents'  worth  of  fresh  air  mixed  with  sixpence  worth  of 
industry.  The  latter  animates  your  countenance ;  the  former  sup- 
plies it  with  vermilion.  People  who  believe  in  rouge  will  please 
notice. At  Sheffield,  New  York,  a  boy  twelve  years  old  drown- 
ed himself  because  his  father  had  chastised  him. Mdlle.  Au- 
gustine Brohan,  a  pretty  French  actress,  recently  felt  aggrieved  at 
a  pen  picture  of  herself  in  Figaro,  and  resorted  to  law.     Justice 

decided  that  Figaro  had  done  no  harm. It  is  said  that  every 

room  in  the  Burnet  House,  Cincinnati,  has  already  been  engaged 

in  anticipation  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention. Rev. 

T.  Starr  King  recently  remarked,  in  a  sermon  upon  the  true  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  day,  that  some  people  regarded  Sunday  as 
merely  a  wedge  which  was  put  into  the  week  to  keep  Saturday 
night  from  joining  Monday  morning. Mrs.  Hough,  of  Bur- 
ton's Theatre,  announces  prizes  of  $200  each  for  the  best  "  Yankee 

Gal"  farce,  and  SI 00  for  the  best  chambermaid  farce. Late 

accounts  from  Bermuda  state  that  the  potato  crop,  which  was  then 
being  dug,  would  be  an  unusually  short  one.     The  cause  of  the 

failure  was  the  inclemency  of  the  past  winter. The  first  daily 

newspaper  printed  in  Virginia  was  in  1780  ;  the  subscription  was 

fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  one  copy. Every  story  with  love 

in  it  is  popular.  The  popularity  might  be  put  in  another  form — 
there  is  no  story  without  love  in  it.  It  is  the  only  ingredient  that 
enters  into  every  dish.  In  tho  composition  of  the  novel  it  answers 
to  the  garlic  of  the  Spanish  cuisinier,  whatever  else  may  vary  the 

flavor,  love  is  indispensable. Bunting,  as  good  and  beautiful 

at  least  as  any  of  foreign  fabric,  is  made  in  Massachusetts,  if  not 

elsewhere. Of  the  sixty-nine  words  which  make  up  tho  Lord's 

prayer,  only  five  are  not  Saxon.  In  our  most  classical  writers,  as 
Milton  and  Addison,  the  words  of  Saxon  derivation  greatly  pre- 
dominate.   Postage  stamps    have  just  been  introduced  into 

Sweden,  and  the  cost  of  letter  carriage  is  now  the  same  to  all  parts 

of  the  country. Liberty  Hall  is  the  name  of  a  new  and  elegant 

structure  at  New  Bedford,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  finished 

and  furnished  for  a  theatre. An  exchange  paper  makes  a  good 

hit  when  it  says :  "  We  saw  Gabriel  Ravel  put  a  lady's  dress  out 
once  which  had  caught  on  fire  1     Why  not  Ravel  for  the  next 

president  *" One  of  the  features  by  which  the  model  husband 

is  known  is  willingness  to  carry  the  baby. 


lllajiatbf:  (Satljeringa. 


Religious  Condition  of  Germany. — A  well  informed 
writer,  reviewing  the  past  and  present  of  religion  in  Germany,  says 
tho  infidel  philosophical  systems  have  fallen ;  rationalism  has 
shared  their  fate,  and  a  return  to  evangelical  theology  is  becoming 
general ;  the  political  reaction  from  1848  has  ceased  upon  evan- 
gelical Christianity  as  the  only  hope  of  the  state  ;  the  clergy  have 
returned  to  pastoral  duties  with  new  life ;  religious  literature,  mis- 
sions, etc.,  are  commanding  enlarged  interest,  and  the  popular 
mind  has  largely  returned  to  spiritual  piety. 


A  Bloodless  Victory. — By  the  annexation  of  Oude,  one  of 
tho  most  valuable  provinces  of  Hindostan,  to  British  India,  Eng- 
land acquires  a  territory  of  25,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by 
5,000,000  people,  capable  of  yielding  a  surplus  revenue  of  about 
£3,000,000  ($15,000,000).     More  robbery,  but  a  bloodless  victory. 


Death  of  Judge  Fay. — Tho  venerable  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips 
Prescott  Fay,  of  Cambridge,  died  in  that  city,  lately.  The  de- 
ceased was  Judge  of  Probate  for  Middlesex  county  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  and  was  a  man  universally  respected  and  esteemed. 


Huelves,  si  Dominican  friar  of  Guauabacoa,  in  Cuba,  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  117,  recently. 

By  tho  news  from  Utah  it  is  plain  that  tho  system  of  polygamy 
is  tending  towards  the  grossest  corruption. 

While  tho  bark  Afton,  Capt.  Archer,  of  New  Bedford,  was 
cruising  on  the  African  coast,  he  was  ottered  SI 25,000  for  his  ves- 
sel for  a  slave  trader. 

Sarah  Felix  has  taken  a  lease  of  Niblo's  Garden  for  six  months 
from  next  November.  Laura  Kcene  has  taken  a  lease  of  tho 
Metropolitan  for  six  years. 

Peoria,  in  Illinois,  and  Hannibal,  in  Missouri,  have  been  con- 
stituted ports  of  entry,  with  the  same  regulations  and  restrictions 
as  are  applied  to  other  ports  of  delivery. 

A  woman  lately  died  in  Boston,  who  sold  apples  by  the  penny- 
worth at  the  corner  of  the  public  streets,  and  who  left  behind  her 
the  snug  sum  of  $1400  in  the  Savings  Bank. 

An  original  lease  of  a  lot  of  land  in  Newcastle,  New  Hampshire, 
to  Elizabeth  Beck,  of  Great  Island,  by  Robert  Tufton  Mason, 
dated  1686,  lias  just  been  discovered  at  that  place. 

A  child,  says  tho  Buffalo  Courier,  about  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  belonging  to  Mr.  Young,  of  Black  Rock,  died  lately,  in  con- 
sequence of  eating  the  tips  of  a  quantity  of  friction  matches. 

Padre  Vijil,  the  newly  recognized  minister  of  Nicaragua,  pro- 
bably does  not  pronounce  himself  Pay-dur  Vidg-U,  as  our  luminous 
orthography  might  lead  some  to  think,  but  rather  Pah-dray  Vee-heel. 

The  orphan  asylum  in  New  York  city  is  $14,000  in  debt.  The 
receipts  last  year  were  $36,876  42 ;  expenses,  $36,832  25.  The 
expenditures  of  the  Now  York  Magdalen  Society  last  year  were 
$4928  45. 

Lady  Morgan,  whose  age  may  be  stated  as  "  between  eighty  and 
ninety,"  is  engaged  in  writing  her  life  and  times.  About  sixty- 
five  years  ago  she  first  attracted  public  attention  by  her  ballad  of 
"  Kate  Kearney." 

Joseph  B.  Sheffield,  of  New  Haven,  has  presented  to  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  for  the  use  of  the  college  library,  fifty  shares  of 
stock  in  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroad.  Their  par 
value  is  S100  per  share. 

In  Memphis,  in  a  quarrel  about  a  parrot,  which  a  young  man 
had  given  away  and  wished  to  get  back,  a  man  named  Connor 
shot  two  others,  Williams  and  Mathias,  both  of  whom  are  dead. 
The  murderer  was  arrested. 

The  printers  of  New  Hampshire  propose  the  celebration  of  tho 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  press  in 
New  Hampshire  in  October  next,  when  the  New  Hampshire  Ga- 
zette will  be  one  hundred  years  old. 

Two  boys  living  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  Ulster  county,  New 
York,  being  sent  by  their  father  to  get  a  jug  of  rum,  one  of  them 
on  their  way  home  drank  freely  of  the  liquor,  and  died  in  conse- 
quence soon  after  reaching  home. 

Hall's  Journal  of  Health  says  that  people  should  wear  red  flan- 
nels instead  of  white ;  and  wear  them  loose,  because  red  flannel 
does  not  mill  up,  and  if  loose,  its  titilation  will  keep  the  blood  at 
the  surface.     It  recommends  a  thinner  article  for  summer. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  will,  it  is  said,  pay  a  short 
visit  to  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  object  of  the 
prince  consort's  visit  will  be  to  represent  her  majesty  at  the  baptism 
of  the  imperial  infant  son  of  the  emperor  and  empress  of  France. 

The  "  Calcutta  Englishman,"  of  February  20th,  says  :  "  Those 
who  relish  extra  tropical  fruit,  will  be  pleased  to  leam  that  a  con- 
signment of  fresh  and  very  fine  American  apples  has  just  arrived 
at  the  ice-houso,  where  they  may  now  be  had  nearly  as  cold  as  the 
ice  itself." 

The  Deseret  News  (Mormon)  is  "down  on"  a  practice  of  the 
voung  men  to  have  a  piece  of  looking-glass  fixed  on  the  inside  of 
their  hat,  and  while  pretending  to  be  praying  with  their  face  in 
their  hat,  are  quietly  and  slyly  looking  at  the  faces  of  the  girls 
behind  them  reflected  in  the  glass. 

A  baker  in  Montpelier,  in  France,  who  had  his  loaves  seized  for 
short  weight,  was  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment,  and  to 
pay  the  expense  of  putting  the  proceedings  of  the  court  about 
town  and  on  the  door  of  his  own  bakery,  and  of  advertising  them 
to  the  extent  of  half  a  column  in  the  newspapers. 

Jedediah  H.  Wentworth,  aged  28  years,  deliberately  took  his 
life  at  Farmington,  Maine,  by  stabbing  himself  with  a  dirk.  He 
was  a  very  good  young  man,  but  had  suffered  a  good  deal  with  a 
disease  in  the  head ;  and  left  a  letter  stating  that  and  his  fear  of 
becoming  an  idiot  as  the  reasons  for  suicide. 

The  number  of  births  in  Providence,  in  1855,  was  1600,  which 
is  231  more  than  in  1854;  there  were  twelve  cases  of  twin  births. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  1237.  There  were  636  couples  made 
happy  (perhaps)  by  marriage.  In  one  case  a  man  between  60 
and  70  years  of  age  was  united  to  a  girl  under  20. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  compass  has  varied  so  much 
along  the  coast  of  Sweden,  that  the  government  have  published  a 
new  chart  corrected  to  1855.  At  Gothland,  in  1834,  the  variation 
was  15  degrees;  it  is  now  only  10  dcg.  30  min.  On  the  coast 
between  Bjaro  Klubb  and  Maforem,  it  was  16  degrees,  in  1833, 
but  is  now  only  8  degrees. 

According  to  statistic  returns  published  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
newspapers,  the  besieged  in  Sebastopol  discharged,  from  the  17th 
of  October,  1854,  to  the  8th  of  September,  1855,  projectiles  to  the 
number  of  1,386,608,  and  weighing  1,405,249  pounds  (each  equal 
to  40  pounds).  In  addition  to  the  above,  205,810  pounds  of  pow- 
der, and  25,000,000  cartridges  were  consumed. 

Queen  Victoria  recently  visited  the  encampment  at  Aldeshot, 
and  reviewed  the  troops  on  a  splendid  charger.  One  account  says 
she  looked  charmingly,  attired  in  a  dark  green  riding  habit,  with 
a  round  hat,  from  which  fell  a  red  and  white  feather  of  exceeding 
grace.  Over  her  shoulder  her  majesty  wore  a  belt  of  gold  and 
tissue  work,  which  added  greatly  to  the  efitct  of  a  most  elegant 
costume. 

A  moose  was  recently  killed  at  Groton,  Vermont,  which  meas- 
ured fourteen  feet  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  end  of  his  hind 
feet ;  seven  feet  around  the  body ;  was  seven  feet  high,  and  his 
hair  was  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  He  had  been  followed 
for  several  days  by  men  with  their  dogs  ;  but  he  tired  them  all  out, 
save  one  Carleton,  who  remained  steadfast  till  tho  monster  game 
fell,  after  receiving  seven  balls. 

A  boy  10  years  of  age,  named  Girolama  de  Mayo,  and  a  native 
of  Palermo, "has  lately  been  creating  a  sensation  at  Naples  by  a 
public  display  of  intellectual  abilities  of  a  high  order.  He  pos- 
sesses an  inexhaustible  fund  of  historical  knowledge,  and  trans- 
lates at  sight  and  with  the  utmost  ease  from  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish  and  English  languages.  The  king  has  granted 
him  a  pension  of  450  Neapolitan  ducats  till  the  age  of  21,  to  assist 
him  in  completing  his  studies. 


.foreign  Jtema. 


None  of  the  copper  money  of  France  stamped  with  the  head  of 
Lil>crty,  will  be  a  legal  tender  after  the  1st  of  October. 

The  Court  Journal  says  Mr.  Dallas,  United  States  minister,  at- 
tends the  queen's  levees  and  drawing-room  in  plain  dress. 

The  States  of  the  Duchy  of  Mciningcn  have  just  decided  that 
no  Jew  can  be  an  elector,  a  juryman,  a  public  functionary,  an  ad- 
vocate or  attorney. 

By  a  late  decision  of  tho  French  government,  professorships  of 
agriculture  are  to  be  founded  in  all  the  principal  educational  estab- 
lishments of  France. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  II.  will  be  crowned  Czar  of  Russia  at 
Moscow,  on  tho  31st  of  August,  being  the  fete  of  his  patron  saint. 
The  expense  will  be  about  $2,500,000. 

Omar  Pasha,  notwithstanding  his  threescore  years,  has  just 
married  a  young  lady  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  the  un- 
lucky General  Nafiz  Pasha.  The  bride  and  her  family  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  match,  and  only  yielded  a  reluctant  assent. 

The  widow  of  Emperor  Nicholas  is  shortly  to  visit  Italy ;  and 
the  Russian  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies  has  already  furnished 
a  suite  of  apartments  for  her  in  Venice.  This  lends  an  air  of  pro- 
bability to  the  rumor  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  himself 
shortly  pay  a  visit  to  Rome. 

Tho  Emperor  Napoleon  has  just  purchased  18,000  square  metres 
of  land  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  divided  it  off  into  lots,  on  which 
he  intends  immediately  building  a  large  number  of  houses  for  tho 
accommodation  of  the  poorer  classes  of  his  subjects.  Each  house, 
as  soon  as  it  is  built,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds applied  to  building  another. 


Sanaa  of  (Bolo. 


....  All  that  the  wisdom  of  the  prond  can  teach,  is  to  be  stub- 
born and  sullen  under  misfortunes. — Goldsmith. 

....  Love,  which  is  only  an  episode  in  the  life  of  man,  is  the 
entire  history  of  woman's  life. — Madame  de  Stael. 

....  There  are  two  kinds  of  men  who  please  the  women  :  thoM 
who  love  them,  and  those  who  detest  them. — Louis  Desnoyers. 

....  All  women  are,  in  some  degree,  poets  in  imagination, 
angels  in  hearts,  and  diplomatists  in  mind. — Emanuel  Gonzales. 

....  On  all  occasions  it  is  well  to  be  a  little  more  than  tolerant ; 
especially  when  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  ourselves  thinks 
differently  from  us. — Landor. 

....  In  Athens,  the  whole  nation  co-operated  with  the  artists, 
and  this  is  one  cause  why  Athenian  art  rose  into  unsurpassed 
splendor. — G.  II.  Lewes. 

....  What  is  companionship  where  nothing  that  improves  the 
intellect  is  communicated,  and  where  the  larger  heart  contracts  it- 
self to  the  model  and  dimension  of  the  smaller  ? — Landor. 

....  Talent,  taste,  wit,  good  sense,  are  very  different  things, 
but  by  no  means  incompatible.  Between  good  sense  and  good 
taste  there  exists  the  same  difference  as  between  cause  and  effect ; 
and  between  wit  and  talent  there  is  the  same  proportion  as  between 
a  whole  and  its  part. — La  Bruyere. 

....  Those  orators  who  give  us  much  noise  and  many  words, 
but  little  argument  and  less  wit,  and  who  are  most  loud  when 
they  are  least  lucid,  should  take  a  lesson  from  the  great  volume  of 
nature ;  she  often  gives  us  lightning  without  thunder,  but  never 
thunder  without  lightning. — Lacon. 


Joker's  Bnbget. 


The  producers  of  poultry  should  postpone  the  census  of  the 
juvenile  fowls  till  the  period  of  incubation  is  fully  accomplished  I 

Lord  Chesterfield  remarked  of  two  persons  dancing  a  minuet, 
that  "  they  looked  as  if  they  were  hired  to  do  it,  and  were  doubtful 
of  being  paid." 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Dutchman,  speaking  of  a  drink  he 
once  had  occasion  to  indulge  in,  says  he  couldn't  tell  whether  it 
was  brandy  or  a  torchlight  procession  going  down  his  throat. 

"  Julius,  was  you  ever  in  business  V — "  Of  course  I  was." — 
"  What  business  V — "  A  6ugar  planter." — "  When  was  that,  my 
colored  friend'?" — "Der  day  I  buried  dat  old  sweetheart  of  mine. 

The  young  married  couple  who  thought  they  could  live  on  love 
and  moonlight,  find  there  is  some  virtue  in  baked  beans.  For 
taking  the  romance  out  of  young  folks,  marriage  is  nearly  as  bad 
as  a  lawsuit. 

Voltaire  earned  the  art  of  sarcastic  sneering  to  its  perfection. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  pithy  bitterness :  "  I  never  was 
ruined  but  twice — once  when  I  gained  a  lawsuit,  and  once  when  I 
lost  it." 

A  Hartford  paper  gives  the  following  "  signs  of  the  times  "  to 
be  found  in  that  city : — "  Washing  and  going  out  to  days  works 
don"  here;"  "Breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  at  all  hours;"  and 
"  Saws  filed,  and  set  up  stairs." 

"  Mama,  Lucy  says  this  is  my  birthday,"  said  a  sunny-faced 
little  boy  a  few  mornings  since.  "  Yes,  Dicky,  you  arc  seven 
years  old,"  replied  the  mother.  "  Will  the  stores  keep  open  to- 
day, mama  !" — "  Yes,  my  son,  hut  school  don't !" 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions, 
it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  papkr  por  Tan  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  mi  mammoth 
Sizk,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  formingan 
original  paper,  the  preseut  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


SPANISH    GUACHOS   CATCHING   WILD   HORSES   IN    THE   FALKLAND    ISLANDS. 


8  ENES  IN  THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

The  first  engraving  on  this  page  is  a  spirited  representation  of 
the  chase  of  wild  horses  by  the  Spanish- American  Guachos,  in  the 
Falkland  Islands.  A  huntsman  is  dashing  on  the  terrified  drove, 
swinging  around  his  head  the  lasso,  weighted  with  a  couple  of 
■tone  or  lead  balls,  which  these  Centaurs  handle  with  much  dex- 


terity. One  horse — a  fine,  powerful  black  fellow — is  down  ;  the 
balls,  revolving  by  their  centrifugal  force,  having  effectually  pin- 
ioned both  his  hind  legs  together.  The  second  cavalier  has  dis- 
mounted, and  is  approaching  to  secure  a  prize.  Our  second  pic- 
ture is  a  representation  of  Stanley  Harbor,  Port  William,  on  the 
extreme  easterly  point  of  the  east  island  of  the  Falkland  group, 


which  embraces  nearly  two  hundred  in  all.  The  Falkland  Islands 
were  incorporated  in  1845  as  a  British  colony.  The  nictur.«i|uo 
outline  of"  the  hills,  and  the  peculiar  conical  shape  of  some  of  them, 
cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  These  islands  lie  between  51° 
and  52°  25' south  latitude,  and  57°  42' and  61°  30' west  longitude. 
The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  promises  well  for  agriculture. 
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SCENE  IN  FULTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  beautiful  and  spirited  design  on  this  page  will  be  instantly 
recognized  by  every  New-Yorker  who  has  ever  catered  for  himself 
in  the  market,  and  by  every  stranger  who  has  sojourned  in 
Gotham  and  had  the  curiosity  to  see  the  source  of  a  portion  of 
the  immense  amount  of  "  provant,"  as  Dugald  Dalgetty  calls  it, 
which  daily  disappears  within  the  capacious  maw,  more  ravenous 
than  that  of  the  "  Dragon  of  Wantloy,"  of  the  greatest  and  hun- 
griest of  American  cities.  The  sketch  was  drawn  expressly  for 
us  on  the  spot,  by  a  genuine  artist,  who  has  given  us  not  merely 
the  literal  features  of  the  scene,  but  its  life,  its  spirit,  its  character. 
It  is  Fulton  Market  all  over,  and  nothing  else.  Hard  by  the  Ful- 
ton Ferry  house,  and  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street,  stands  this  ba- 
zaar of  good  things  of  life — this  resort  of  buyers  and  sellers — of 
hucksters  and  consumers.  Let  us  enter  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  pent  house  roof.    Look  at  that  philosophic  individual  in  the 


corner,  reading  a  newspaper,  snrronnded  by  greens,  but  with  noth- 
ng  green  about  him,  personally,  we  dare  affirm.  And  see  the 
muscular  action  of  that  fine,  sturdy  fellow  who  is  lifting  a  full 
basket  of  esculents.  Further  along  yon  have  a  Chinaman,  a 
new  feature  added  to  New  York  life,  offering  his  wares  to  a  couple 
of  tars,  one  of  whom  is  a  mere  looker-on,  while  the  other  is  evi- 
dently engaged  in  the  laudable  amusement  of  "  chaffing  "  John 
Chinaman.  Two  or  three  more  of  the  natives  of  the  "  Central 
Flowery  Land,"  in  their  quaint  costume,  are  embraced  within  the 
scope  of  our  picture.  And  lo  !  a  vision  of  loveliness  and  neat- 
ness, beaming  on  the  scene  of  confusion  and  disarray,  appears  in 
the  shape  of  two  exquisitely  dtcssed  ladies — visitors  from  Brook- 
lyn, perhaps.  They  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  type  of  the 
"  b'hoy,"  who,  with  his  invariable  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hat 
set  on  at  that  peculiar  angle  which  "  Mose  "  has  rendered  famous, 
and   which    distinguishes    the    individual  who   "  runs   wid  der 


masheon,"  lounges  on  the  railing  of  the  steps  :  his  expression 
indicates  the  admiration  which  his  respect  for  its  object  forbids 
any  other  manifestation  of.  On  the  right  of  the  picture  is  also 
another  characteristic  feature  of  a  New  York  market — a  counter 
supplied  with  a  coffee  urn,  hot  rolls  and  other  delicacies,  where, 
or  a  moderate  sum,  you  can  obtain  an  excellent  stand-up  break- 
fast— a  very  great  convenience  to  many,  whose  time  is  precious 
and  who  must  snatch  a  morsel  when  and  where  they  can  in  the 
midst  of  the  whirl  and  drive  and  rush  of  the  great  imperial  city 
The  vessels'  masts  and  the  smoke-pipes  introduced  in  the  distance 
indicate  the  proximity  of  the  market  to  the  river.  The  whole 
scene — with  its  buyers  and  sellers,  its  idlers  and  loafers,  its  heaps 
of  provisions,  its  crowd  and  bustle,  is  a  fair  transcript  of  actual 
life  ;  and  no  one  can  have  an  adequate  conception  of  New  York 
as  it  is,  without  visiting  the  locality  which  we  have  so  faithfully 
illustrated,  both  in  spirit  and  in  detail. 
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BALLOUS  PICTORIAL   D1IA  WING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 
LAMENT    FOR    PERCIVAL. 

IT    H.    WARD. 

How  sadly  sighs  the  western  gale, 
As  o'er  the  prairie  plains  it  sweep3 ! 

It  brings  a  softly  plaiative  wail, 

And  pensive  Nature  hears  and  weeps. 

She  mourns  her  dear-loved  bard  who  lies, 
In  death,  beneath  the  grass-green  sod; 

Where,  wet  with  dew,  the  spring-flowers  rise, 
To  dress  with  wreaths  each  hallowed  clod. 

And  ftfio,  heavenly  muse,  descends, 
At  twilight's  hushed  and  solemn  hour, 

And  o'er  his  tomb,  in  silence  bends, 
With  grief  beyond  expression's  power. 

Who  now  shall  wake  th'  enchanting  lyre, 
Since  he,  Columbia's  bard,  is  dead ; 

And  pour  from  each  impassioned  wire, 
The  soul  of  melody — now  fled? 

Ah !  who  shall  scale  the  mountain  steep, 
Or  wander  o'er  the  wide-spread  plain, 

To  search  the  hidden  mysteries  deep 
Of  Nature's  universal  reign? 

Thou,  of  the  pure  and  lofty  mind, 

What  was  the  world's  applause  to  thee? 

Should  Fame  her  brightest  chaplct  bind, 
Thou  wouldst  the  dazzling  pageant  Uee. 

Amid  the  shades  of  Solitude, 

Where  Contemplation  sits  enthroned, 

Thou  lov'dst  to  dwell,  when  wild  and  rude 
The  autumn  blasts  around  thee  moaned. 

Long  as  the  murmuring  streams  shall  flow, 

In  liquid  music  to  the  sea, 
Thy  spotless  name,  dear  bard,  shall  glow, 

In  yon  bright  temple  of  the  free. 

long  as  the  dart  green  pines  shall  wave, 
O'er  breezy  plain,  or  towering  steep, 

The  pilgrim  oft  shall  seek  thy  grave, 
And  o'er  the  shrine  of  genius  weep. 


-#— ».— ->- 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  WITCHCRAFT. 

A  TALE  OF  OLDEN  TIME, 


BY  ELIZA  J.  EVERETT. 


[CONCIA'DED.] 

Bat  from  the  day  on  which  Kuth  entered  the  prison  until  the 
one  succeeding  her  final  condemnation,  Wcnochin  did  not  once 
visit  his  friend  the  keeper.  He  seemed  to  avoid  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  jail,  and  on  the  one  or  two  occasions  when 
Mr.  Hopkins  saw  him  pass  by,  it  was  hurriedly,  and  with  a  cow- 
ering, apprehensive  manner,  that  induced  the  worthy  man  to  sus- 
pect that  he  feared  the  proximity  of  his  persecutor.  But  to  his 
surprise,  the  day  after  Ruth's  fate  was  decided,  Wenochin  took 
again  his  familiar  place  on  the  prison  steps. 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow,"  was  the  jailer's  prompt  after  thought,  as  he 
remarked  compassionately  the  altered  aspect  of  the  young  red 
man,  now  so  spiritless  and  feeble,  "  he  feels  safe  now.  He  knows 
she  will  not  bo  free  to  trouble  him  again." 

Wenochin  seemed  abstracted  and  despondent,  and  much  less 
conversable  than  was  his  wont,  but  he  staid  long,  and  until  the 
keeper,  somewhat  wearied  by  his  dulncss,  prepared  to  make,  a 
little  earlier  than  his  accustomed  time,  his  final  round  of  visits  for 
tho  day  to  those  under  his  charge,  a  list  which  the  evil  tendency 
of  the  times  had  lengthened  to  an  unprecedented  measure.  He 
invited  Wenochin  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  of  the  building. 

"  Who  is  there  V  asked  the  Indian,  as  the  keeper,  after  making 
his  first  visit,  locked  the  door  of  the  room  he  had  just  quitted. 
"  Goody  Parker,"  was  the  reply. 

Tho  next  visit  was  made  without  any  comment  from  Mr.  Hop- 
kins or  his  companion.  But  when  the  massive  key  was  being 
turned  upon  the  third  prisoner,  the  jailer  remarked  :  "  This  is 
Ruth  Sherwood's  door."  Wenochin  instantly  shrunk  back,  and 
no  persuasion  would  induce  him  to  pass  the  door  in  question,  or 
to  accompany  the  keeper  further,  and  he  returned  to  the  prison 
steps.  He  waited  by  the  outer  door  until  the  keeper  rejoined 
him,  and  then,  with  a  prompt  "  good  night,"  departed  at  a  quick 
pace.  For  more  than  a  week  he  was  not  again  seen  at  the  jail  or 
in  the  town,  but  in  those  busy  and  exciting  times,  his  absence  was 
scarcely  noted,  even  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Hopkins. 

At  length,  one  afternoon,  two  or  three  days  prior  to  the  one  ap- 
pointed for  Kuth  to  meet  her  doom,  he  re-appeared  in  the  place, 
his  countenance  sunken,  and  his  whole  person  emaciated  to  a  very 
shadow  of  his  former  self;  and  as  he  was  passing  the  prison,  ob- 
serving the  keeper  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair  just  within  the 
door,  ho  walked  up  and  saluted  him.  The  court  had  not  been  sit- 
ting that  day,  nor  had  any  fresh  arrest  been  made,  so  the  jailer 
was  undisturbed  .ind  at  his  case  at  the  time. 

His  attention  was  immediately  attracted  by  the  change  in  the 
Indian's  appearance,  while  at  tho  same  time  he  became  conscious 
of  the  unusual  period  which  had  elapsed  since  Wenochin's  last 
visit.  To  his  inquiries,  Wenochin  replied  that  he  had  been  sick, 
and  glancing  apprehensively  toward  the  quarter  in  which  Ruth 
was  confined,  muttered  something  further  about  "  the  witch  wo- 
man," which,  upon  a  little  reflection,  the  keeper  concluded  to  im- 
ply a  belief  that  Kuth  bad  east  some  evil  spell  or  some  mischief- 
working  glanci  through  her  momentarily  opened  door  upon  him, 


while  he  stood  without  awaiting  the  termination  of  the  official 
visit. 

"  Perhaps  he  isn't  far  wrong,"  thought  the  worthy  man,  as  he 
kindly  urged  the  poor  invalid  to  await  the  cooler  part  of  the  after- 
noon for  further  travelling. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Hopkins  began  to  show  signs  of  impatience 
for  the  appearance  of  his  very  moderate  afternoon  draught  of  ale, 
which  was  customarily  brought  to  him  so  swiftly  that  the  froth 
had  not  time  to  sink,  by  some  domestic  messenger  from  his  dwell- 
ing, which,  though  near  at  hand,  was  yet  at  what  was  deemed  a 
safe  distance  from  the  prison,  by  his  worthy  helpmate ;  who, 
though  a  woman  of  unquestionable  and  unquestioned  courage  for 
dangers  of  a  mortal,  material  character,  had  yet  an  exceeding 
dread  of  unearthly  mischiefs ;  and  not  to  be  the  governor's  lady 
would  she  have  dwelt,  even  for  one  night,  beneath  the  samo  roof 
with  any  subject  of  the  "  Black  Man." 

Wenochin,  observing  the  jailer's  annoyance,  offered  to  go  for 
the  ale,  and  his  offer  having  been  accepted,  ho  was  soon  on  his 
errand's  returning  way. 

There  was  one  place  in  his  course  where  he  was  for  a  moment 
hidden  from  view  either  from  tho  prison  or  the  house,  and  here, 
casting  first  a  lightning-like  glance  around  to  assure  himself  that 
ho  was  unobserved,  he  drew  forth  a  small  phial  which  had  been 
concealed  about  his  person,  and  poured  its  contents  into  Mr. 
Hopkins's  foaming  draught  and  then  replaced  the  phial  beneath 
his  mantle.  All  this  was  performed  with  such  speed  and  adroit- 
ness that  a  looker-on  would  hardly  have  perceived  the  action  ;  and 
Mr.  Hopkins,  who  was  keeping  watch  for  his  messenger,  did  not 
observe  that  he  loitered  in  tho  sheltered  portion  of  his  path. 

That  evening,  Ruth  was  beginning  to  wonder  at  Mr.  Hopkins's 
delay  in  making  his  accustomed  visit,  when  her  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  faint  sound  at  her  door.  She  looked  toward  the  di- 
rection whence  tho  sound  appeared  to  come,  and  listened  earnest- 
ly for  a  moment,  hearing  nothing.  Tho  door  then  opened  slowly 
and  noiselessly,  and  a  dark  figure  entered  the  apartment,  gently 
closing  the  door  behind  it. 

Surprise  and  terror  kept  Ruth  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  she  perceived  that  the  intruder  was  Wenochin.  Ho  advanc- 
ed toward  her  in  the  same  stealthy  manner,  and  with  his  finger  on 
his  lips  to  enjoin  silence  on  her  part,  and  then  said,  in  a  low  tone : 

"  Let  the  White  Lily  have  courage  for  a  little  time  and  she  will 
be  free." 

He  then  drew  from  beneath  his  loose  mantle  a  dress  belonging 
to  Mistress  Hopkins,  which  was  in  the  stato  termed  by  laundress- 
es "  rough  dry,"  and  a  large  summer  hood  and  shawl,  the  proper- 
ty of  the  same  good  lady,  and  which  she  was  accustomed  to  wear 
in  all  her  peregrinations  abroad — these  things  he  had  concealed 
so  skilfully  that  there  was  no  peculiarity  outwardly  visible  in  his 
appearance. 

Ruth,  in  compliance  with  his  briefly  worded  directions,  and 
stretching  the  unprepared  garment  into  comparative  seemliness, 
drew  Mistress  Hopkins's  dress  over  her  own — the  dress  and  dis- 
guise fitting  better  by  that  arrangement,  as  Mistress  Hopkins, 
though  of  the  same  height  as  Ruth,  was  considerably  stouter — 
and  then  further  arrayed  herself  in  tho  shawl  and  hood. 

A  few  words  from  Wenochin  sufficed  to  make  Ruth  compre- 
hend the  course  she  was  to  take  to  reach  a  certain  tree  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  neighboring  forest,  at  which  point  Wenochin  was  to 
meet  her ;  and  then,  the  Indian  first  going  out  to  ascertain  that 
the  way  was  clear,  the  two  soon  stood  in  the  outer  hall.  Weno- 
chin closed  and  secured  the  door  as  noiselessly  as  ho  had  opened 
it,  and  then  went  forward,  while  Ruth  awaited  the  low  sound  that 
was  to  be  tho  signal  for  her  advance. 

The  Indian  proceeded  noiselessly  on  his  way,  reconnoitering  as 
he  went,  until  he  had  restored  the  keys  to  the  ample  breast-pocket 
of  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  was  in  a  strangely  sound  slumber,  and  then, 
stepping  forth  a  little  beyond  the  door,  he  looked  leisurely  around. 
No  official  was  near  at  hand  at  tho  time  in  any  direction,  and  as 
Wenochin  sunk  indolently  on  the  door  step,  Ruth  heard  tho  sound 
for  which  she  had  been  listening. 

Whence,  except  in  answer  to  the  brief  prayer  she  had  breathed 
in  those  waiting  moments,  came  the  courage  she  felt  within  her 
now,  she  knew  not,  nor  did  sho  seek  another  explanation ;  but  as 
she  passed  her  slumbering  jailer  and  tho  Indian  seated  near  his 
feet,  and  stepped  forth  into  the  free  and  open  air,  her  heart  beat 
as  calmly  and  as  slowly  as  when  her  life's  course  had  been  most 
tranquil ;  nor  did  a  glimpse  of  the  stern  constable  who  stood 
quietly  paring  his  nails  a  short  distance  from  her,  quicken  its 
pulses. 

Ruth  walked  at  a  rapid  pace,  for  tho  twilight  was  deepening, 
and  it  was  fast  becoming  unseemly  for  a  respectable  woman  to  be 
abroad.  An  old  goodwife  whom  sho  encountered,  saluted  her 
with  a  "  Good  even,  Mistress  Hopkins,"  but  fortunately  passed  on 
without  heeding  whether  sho  was  answered.  A  little  while  after, 
William  Oscraft,  a  thriftless,  well-known  lounger  of  the  town, 
cc»osted  her  with  "  Good  even,  Mistress  Hopkins — you  are  late 
abroad,"— only  a  brief  nod,  and  an  indistinct  reply  from  the 
depths  of  the  good  lady's  ample  hood  responded,  and  with  a  mur- 
mured "  The  goodwife  seems  in  mighty  haste  to-night,"  William 
Oscraft  went  on  his  way. 

This  greeting  made  Ruth's  heart  leap  and  confused  her  brain 
for  a  moment,  but  her  composuro  speedily  returned,  and  steadily 
and  unerringly,  and  to  her  great  relief,  without  being  again  ad- 
dressed, she  pursued  her  devious  way  to  the  appointed  meeting- 
place.  There  she  was  soon  joined  by  Wenochin.  He  had  re- 
tained his  position  on  tho  prison  steps  until  ho  had  6ccn  her  pass 
safely  tho  precincts  of  the  jail  and  the  range  of  tho  observation 
of  all  connected  with  it. 

The  constable,  in  regard  to  whom  he  felt  some  apprehension, 
had  merely  glanced  toward  her,  and  supposing  her  to  be  the  jail- 


er's wife,  who  frequently  went  to  and  from  the  jail,  took  no  fur- 
ther note  of  her;  and  satisfied  that  there  was  no  present  danger 
from  him,  Wenochin  slowly  arose,  and  stealthily  closing  the  door 
of  the  prison,  that  its  unfastened  condition  and  slumbering  mas- 
ter might  not  attract  untimely  attention,  he  quietly  departed  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  taken  by  the  seeming  Mistress  Hop- 
kins. In  a  different  direction  at  the  outset,  but  on  a  course,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  led,  and  not  much  later,  to  the  same  point. 

From  that  point  they  walked  swiftly  and  silently  forward 
through  the  depths  of  the  forest,  the  Indian  guiding  their  course, 
Ruth  knew  not  whither.  Nor  did  sho  care  to  ask,  for  her  trust  in 
Wenochin  had  returned,  and  seemed  stronger  than  ever ;  and  she 
felt  as  if  danger  were  too  close  behind  them  for  her  to  risk  a  loud 
breath,  or  even  the  delay  of  questioning. 

They  had  proceeded  in  this  manner  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
when  hearing  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoof  and  perceiving  tho 
dark  outline  of  a  human  figuro  a  little  way  before  her,  Ruth  start- 
ed, and  timidly  drew  nearer  to  her  companion,  nc  stepped  a 
pace  or  two  in  advance  of  her,  and  seemed  to  be  intently  scanning 
the  pathway  and  the  figure  before  them,  and  then,  turning  toward 
Ruth  and  saying  in  a  low,  but  distinct  and  re-assuring  voice  : 
"  Fear  not — it  is  Captain  Adams,"  he  stepped  aside  as  if  to  suf- 
fer her  to  pass  on  to  the  one  to  whose  guardianship  he  resigned 
her. 

But  another  ear  besides  Ruth's  had  caught  the  Indian's  words, 
and  before  she  had  time  fully  to  realize  their  purport,  she  was 
clasped  to  a  manly  breast,  and  "  Ruth,  my  own  Ruth !"  was  soft- 
ly uttered  by  a  voice  whose  tones  were  to  her  ear  and  heart  the 
world's  sweetest  music. 

Brief  time  had  they  for  mutual  explanation  and  congratulation 
— and  then,  turning  to  their  dark-skinned  benefactor,  they  thanked 
him  in  few,  but  heart-born  words,  for  the  priceless  service  he  had 
rendered  them,  and  endeavored  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  accompany  them  in  their  flight. 

At  last,  in  compliance  with  Wenochin's  request,  Ruth  divested 
herself  of  Mistress  Hopkins's  attire,  and  returned  it  to  the  unli- 
censed borrower — her  lover  substituting  for  her  use  a  lighter  man- 
tle and  more  gra4eful  head-gear  which  he  had  provided  for  this 
expected  emergency. 

Again  Ruth  besought  her  deliverer  to  remain  with  them,  and 
not  return  to  where  danger  almost  certainly  awaited  him.  We- 
nochin fixed  upon  her  for  a  few  moments  a  sad,  earnest  gaze,  and 
then,  pointing  to  the  southwest — the  birthplace  of  the  warm  and 
welcome  breezes — the  home  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  his  tribe — ho 
said,  mournfully : 

"  Wenochin  is  soon  going  on  a  long  journey — he  must  not  leave 
tho  burial  place  of  his  people." 

Ruth's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  she  understood  the  Indian's 
meaning,  which  his  feeble  constitution  and  debilitated  stato  too 
well  justified,  but  she  replied,  as  cheerfully  as  sho  conld  : 

"  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  and  often,  Wenochin,  in  this 
world,  dark  and  gloomy  as  it  is ;  but  until  we  do,  is  there  nothing, 
my  true,  my  generous  friend,  by  which  I  can  testify  my  gratitude 
and  affection  for  you  ?" 

Wenochin  was  silent  for  a  brief  space,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  Will  the  White  Lily  give  me  her  hand  for  one  moment  ?" 

Ruth  answered  by  placing  her  hand  in  his.  As  ho  received  it, 
the  Indian  sunk  upon  one  knee,  and  pressed  a  long  and  fervent 
yet  reverential  kiss  upon  its  white  surface — then  gently  resigning 
it  he  arose  and  without  a  word  quickly  departed  on  his  returning 
way.  He  was  speedily  lost  to  view  in  the  gloom  of  the  night  and 
of  the  forest,  and  the  lovers  knew  that  his  farewell  had  been  taken. 

Did  Ruth  know — did  she  suspect — that  she  was  leaving  behind 
a  love  as  true  and  tender  as  that  which  went  with  her  1 

******* 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  annoyance  of  the  worthy  jailer, 
when,  late  in  the  evening,  ho  awoke  from  that  deep  and  untimely 
slumber.  He  cast  an  uneasy  glance  upon  the  empty  tankard  by 
his  side,  and  then,  with  knitted  brows,  seemed  lost  for  a  while  in 
perplexed  thought.  The  tankard  was  capacious,  it  was  true — it 
had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and  he  always  had  a  sort  of 
pride  in  taking  his  daily  draught  from  it — but  ho  never  suffered 
it  for  those  occasions  to  be  more  than  one-third  filled. 

But  at  length  light  and  peace  came  to  the  worthy  man's  mind 
with  tho  memory,  clear  and  unmistakable,  that  the  foam  of  his 
afternoon's  beverage  had  not  risen  above  his  own  mark  in  the 
inside  of  the  tankard — he  had  noticed  the  fact  particularly.  It  was 
strange  ! 

He  arose  and  went  around  to  see  how  matters  had  gone  on  dur- 
ing his  unconscious  state.  Tho  door  of  the  prison  was  closed, 
but  not  fastened — but  all  else  seemed  as  usual.  The  few  pair  of 
eyes  whose  duty  it  was  to  bo  open  at  night  were  drowsily  staring, 
or  peacefully  closed  at  their  posts — and  the  whole  place  was  in 
profound  stillness. 

There  was  a  strange,  heavy,  dizzy  sensation  in  Mr.  Hopkins's 
head — just  such  a  sensation  as  would  have  induced  him,  but  for 
his  entire  confidence  in  his  own  orthodox  and  temperate  habits,  to 
suspect  that  ho  had  been  guilty  of  an  excess  not  permitted  by  the 
morality  of  tho  criminal  code  and  of  public  opinion.  It  was  very 
strange  !  And  Mr.  Hopkins  tried  in  vain  to  remember  having 
performed  his  customary  evening  duties — and  wondered  whether 
his  slumbers  had  not  been  observed  and  marvelled  at  by  others  as 
well  as  himself,  and  he  grew  red  and  pale  at  the  thought. 

But  the  amazement  and  consternation  of  the  worthy  man  wero 
hardly  to  be  exceeded,  when,  on  going  as  usual  to  Ruth  Sher- 
wood's cell  in  the  morning,  he  found  that  the  prisoner  was  gone. 
Gone — but  how  ?  He  examined  the  bars  of  the  one  small  win- 
dow— they  were  firm  as  ever.  He  scrutinized  the  back  of  the 
heavy  door,  which  had  been  secured  as  usual  when  he  camo  to  it 
that  morning— it  was  uninjured  ;  and  then   he  wondered  at  his 
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own  folly  in  supposing  that  she,  so  weak  and  frail  that  irons  had 
been  dispensed  with  in  her  case  as  an  unnecessary  cruelty,  could 
do  aught  against  those  substantial  fastenings.  Treachery  in  the 
case  he  did  not  suspect.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  visit 
from  Mistress  Wright,  another  from  Mistress  Osgood,  Ruth's  aunt, 
and  a  third  from  the  minister  under  whose  pastoral  care  Ruth  had 
been,  and  between  whom  and  the  uncdifyingly  contumacious  pris- 
oner a  mutual  disgust  aroso  on  that  occasion,  no  one  but  himself 
had  had  access  to  the  culprit — nor,  besides,  had  ho  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  any  one  under  his  authority  had  any  inter- 
est in  her,  or  any  disaffection  to  the  cause  of  righteousness  and 
the  public  weal.  No— it  was  plain  that  the  agency  of  the  Evil 
One  had  aided  his  bond-servant,  and  had  had  a  part,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins felt  perfectly  confident,  in  his  own  somnolence  the  previous 
evening. 

The  gravo  officials,  to  whom  the  escape  of  tho  prisoner  was 
duly  communicated,  adopted  at  once  the  jailer's  views  in  tho  case, 
excepting  the  last-named,  which  he  considered,  as  well  as  the  fact 
to  which  it  referred,  had  no  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue,  and 
bo  ho  very  properly  refrained  from  presenting  either  for  their 
consideration. 

The  formal  investigation  which  ensued  upon  the  announcement 
of  Ruth's  marvellous  disappearance  elicited  nothing  to  change  the 
opinion  of  magistrates  and  jailer.  All  the  persons  connected 
with  tho  jail  testified  to  having  been  on  duty  as  usual  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  True,  though  they  said  it  not,  the  prisoners  being 
mostly  helpless  women,  trebly  guarded  by  the  prison  walls,  tho 
superstitious  fear  and  hatred  of  the  town,  and  the  dangers  of  tho 
heathen  wilderness  beyond  it,  their  vigilance  was  not  unceasingly 
minute  in  its  operation ;  and  to  there  having  been  no  unusual  vis- 
itor or  appearance  about  the  building. 

One  or  two  of  the  persons  had  seen  Mistress  Hopkins  leave  the 
jail  near  night-fall,  but  she  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  and  going 
to  and  from  the  prison — and  one  had  seen  the  Indian  Wcnochin 
leave  a  short  time  after,  walking  slowly  and  feebly  in  a  different 
and  opposite  direction  from  the  one  Mistress  Hopkins  had  taken. 
No  one  else  had  been  seen  or  known  to  leave  the  building,  from 
the  noon  of  the  preceding  day  until  tho  time  of  Ruth's  escapo 
being  discovered. 

Several  witnesses  testified  to  having  met  Mistress  Hopkins  at 
about  the  hour  named  for  her  departure  from  jail,  and  two  had 
spoken  to  her.  One  or  two  of  these  persons  spoke  positively  of 
the  striped  gown,  and  all,  with  varying  degrees  of  certainty,  but 
mostly  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  confidence,  of  the  well-known 
brown  hood  and  purple  shawl. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mistress  Hopkins  and  others  of  her  house- 
hold stated  that  she  had  been  confined  to  her  room  by  a  nervous 
headache  all  the  previous  day,  and  that,  on  that  morning,  the 
striped  dress  was  still  hanging  with  other  clothes  on  the  line  upon 
which  it  had  been  placed  the  evening  before,  and  had  been  taken 
down  by  her  sister  and  prepared  for  the  ironing-table,  and,  as  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  the  dampened  gar- 
ment was  exhibited.  The  hood  and  shawl  which  Mistress  Hop- 
kins then  wore,  tho  samo  so  positively  identified  by  former  wit- 
nesses as  having  been  aired  in  the  streets  of  Salem  on  the  evening 
of  the  previous  day,  Mistress  Hopkins  declared  6he  had  found 
hanging  upon  the  nail  beneath  tho  porch  at  the  back  entrance  of 
her  house — a  nail  upon  which  she  frequently  placed  them — and 
she  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  at  any  time  departed 
from  her  custody. 

It  was  clear  to  all  minds  that  it  was  only  by  supernatural  means 
Ruth's  escapo  had  been  effected,  and  many  solemn  looks  and 
grievous  fears  arose  upon  tho  conviction,  for  Satan  had  not  beforo 
been  known  to  break  jail. 

Upon  the  Indian,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  shadow  of  suspi- 
cion seemed  to  rest.  Superstition,  which  ruled  the  hour,  threw  a 
veil  over  the  eyes  of  sagacity.  Two  or  three  persons  saw,  and 
noting  his  feeble  aspect,  compassionated  him  for  the  evil  spirit  on 
him,  on  the  evening  of  Ruth  Sherwood's  disappearance — but  ho 
was  in  an  entirely  different  quarter  of  tho  town  from  that  in  which 
the  seeming  Mrs.  Hopkins  manifested  herself,  and  no  one  thought 
of  connecting  their  movements. 

From  this  time  Wcnochin  sunk  rapidly,  and  when,  in  little 
more  than  a  month  after,  he  was  committed  to  the  grave,  the 
whole  community  pitied  tho  "witch's  victim."  Innocently  on  her 
part,  if  so,  though  it  was  otherwise  in  repute. 

But  Wenochin's  evil  genius,  it  would  seem,  had  chosen  another 
— a  brighter  and  shining  mark.  A  few  days  after  Ruth's  con- 
demnation, Richard  Adams,  the  promising  young  officer,  had  ask- 
ed and  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment.  The  vicin- 
ity of  his  post  was  then  peaceful,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  so  for 
some  time,  so  that  his  presence  could  be  dispensed  with  for  a 
while  without  much  difficulty.  From  tho  day  of  his  departure 
from  the  frontier  station  he  was  not  again  seen  by  the  army,  or  by 
his  towns-people. 

Some  little  time  after  his  disappearance,  and  before  any  uneasi- 
ness was  felt  in  regard  to  him,  a  letter  containing  his  resignation 
of  his  command  was  received  by  the  proper  authority.  The  reply, 
an  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  with  many  expressions  of  regret 
and  of  desire  that  he  should  retain  his  position,  was  transmitted 
to  the  quarter  which  ho  had  designated,  but  its  reception  was  nev- 
er acknowledged,  and  when  information  in  regard  to  the  missing 
one  was  sought  for,  a  little  beyond  that  stated  quarter,  the  clue  to 
his  movements  was  lost.  It  was  remembered  that  during  the 
day  or  two  previous  to  his  leaving  the  fort,  he  had  twice  been  seen 
in  a  narrow  wood  path,  in  close  converse  with  a  low,  dark  figuro, 
apparently  an  Indian,  and  that  he  seemed  abstracted  and  uninter- 
ested in  all  about  him.  At  the  time,  these  matters  were  scarcely 
heeded,  but  when  they  were  recalled,  they  brought  with  them  a 
fearful  import.     Ruth's  sin  seemed  to  Bpread  its  witlierhij 


upon  all  who  had  been   most  nearly  connected  with  her  in  her 
days  of  innocent  fame ! 

Many  rumors  in  relation  to  tho  vanished  witch  floated  for  a 
while  upon  the  haunted  atmosphere  of  Salem,  and  then  were  dis- 
persed by  fresh  tales  of  newer  wonders  of  tho  "  Black  Man's  " 
power.  Among  those  vague  stories  was  one,  which,  however,  ob- 
tained but  little  currency,  of  two  of  tho  prison  subordinates  hav- 
ing seen,  on  the  evening  before  Ruth  Sherwood's  flight  was  dis- 
covered, the  appearance  of  the  respected  keeper  sitting  in  his  arm- 
chair and  apparently  asleep,  at  a  tirao  when  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  superintending  the  night  arrangements  of  tho  building  under 
his  charge.  The  few  who  heard  this  strango  tale,  did  not  fail  to 
note  the  diabolic  malice  which  prompted  the  Satanic  illusion,  and 
6o  strove  to  deprive  the  worthy  Mr.  Hopkins  of  his  well-earned 
repute  for  vigilauco  and  trustworthiness,  whilst  his  stern  watch 
and  ward  were  supcrnaturally  eluded. 


Ten  years  afterward,  on  a  fine  afternoon  early  in  November, 
Mistress  Wright  walked  up  the  main  street  of  Salem,  towards 
her  own  residence.  Clad  in  widow's  weeds,  her  once  proud,  firm 
step  become  feeble  and  uncertain,  her  once  mujestic  form  bowed 
and  attenuated,  her  former  radiant  beauty  dimmed — how  sadly  ! 
Few  who  had  known  her  but  in  the  queenly  glory  of  her  earlier 
years  would  have  recognized  her  then. 

As  she  went  slowly  on  her  way,  a  blooming  young  mother,  who 
was  guiding  the  tottering  steps  of  her  first-born  in  a  direction 
toward  her,  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  her  well-known  figure, 
and  hastily  entered  a  friend's  house  which  she  had  just  passed — 
involuntarily  clasping  her  child  with  a  protecting  air  at  the  samo 
time. 

A  little  further  on,  a  maiden,  whose  marriage  banns  had  been 
twice  read,  sat  near  a  window  of  her  father's  house.  At  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  tall  form  with  its  black  robe,  she  drew  the  protect- 
ing curtain  between  herself  and  the  passer-by.  One  or  two  per- 
sons whom  Mistress  Wright  encountered,  went  on  seemingly  un- 
affected by  her  vicinity ;  but  the  others  looked  at  her  askance  and 
doubtingly,  and  a  youth  against  whom  her  garment  nearly  brush- 
ed as  she  drew  near  her  own  dwelling,  started  aside  in  terror,  and 
trembled  to  such  a  degree  that  his  limbs  would  hardly  support 
him. 

Mistress  Wright  went  calmly  on,  apparently  without  the  slight- 
est consciousness  of  the  effect  her  presence  produced ;  but  every, 
oven  the  least,  token  of  fear  and  suspicion  she  saw,  and  every  one 
was  as  a  dagger  in  her  proud,  lonely,  fainting  heart. 

When  she  reached  her  own  door,  she  paused  for  a  few  minutes 
at  the  threshold,  while,  with  a  strange,  mournful  gaze,  she  survey- 
ed the  street,  above — below — and  all  within  the  range  of  her  vis- 
ion— and  then,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  she  slowly  entered  tho  house. 
Was  there  within  her  heart  a  prophetic  whisper  that  she  was 
taking  a  last  farewell  of  that  familiar  scene  ? 

Mistress  Wright  had  been  long  a  widow.  Her  husband  had  died 
in  England,  a  few  weeks  after  the  time  of  Ruth's  disappearance, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  after  she  had  received  the  tidings  of  his 
death,  she  had  buried  her  only  child.  She  had  not  mourned  for 
cither,  nor  had  any  one  supposed  that  she  did — and  when  her  daz- 
zling beauty  began  to  fade — when  she  grew  more  and  more  re- 
served and  unsocial,  until  at  length  she  lived  in  almost  utter  soli- 
tude— when  fits  of  troubled  abstraction  by  day,  and  vigils,  lasting 
wholo  nights,  became  frequent  with  her — when  her  servants  were 
often  aroused  at  dead  of  night  by  strange,  nnearthly  voices  pro- 
ceeding from  their  mistress's  apartment,  and  occasionally  heard 

low,  muttered  sounds  when  they  passed  it  during  the  day when 

a  wild  light  was  frequent  in  her  large,  dark  eyes,  and  when  it  was 
whispered  round  that  she  had  turned  shudderingly  from  the  good 
minister  who  had  sought  to  induce  her  to  open  her  heart,  and 
had  ever  after  avoided  his  presence — suspicions,  vague  and  hardly- 
expressed,  but  daily  strengthening  in  influence,  had  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  her — suspicions  of  fiendish  companionship — of  secret  deal- 
ing with  the  Enemy. 

The  time  had  gone  by,  however,  when  suspicions  endangered 
life  or  liberty,  and  rank  and  wealth  commanded  respect  even  in 
Puritan  eyes — and  Mistress  Wright's  name  was  never  openly  link- 
ed with  aught  discreditable  or  sinful.  Yet  she  saw  and  under- 
stood, and  keenly  felt  the  shadow  which  had  fallen  upon  her.  A 
proud,  intellectual  woman,  Mistress  Wright  had  avoided  rather 
than  sought,  tho  narrow-minded  companionship  her  native  town 
presented  to  her  ;  but  when,  from  being  an  object  of  admiration 
and  almost  of  reverence,  she  became  one  of  distrust  and  of  a  kind 
of  contemptuous  fear — when  she  felt  herself  excluded,  otherwise 
than  by  her  own  will,  from  the  society  she  despised,  a  sense  of 
desolation,  a  sort  of  outcast  consciousness,  came  over  her — which 
seemed  to  complete  her  misery. 

Two  weeks  after  tho  day  on  which  Mistress  Wright  was  abroad 
as  we  have  mentioned,  a  funeral  concourse  was  gathered  within 
her  mansion — the  mistress  of  tho  household  was  about  to  be 
borne  to  the  grave.  There  v«cro  some  in  that  assemblage,  with 
solemn  faces  and  in  sable  garb,  near  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
who  took  the  part  of  mourners  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  occasion, 
but  there  was  little  of  grief  in  their  countenances,  and  none  in 
their  hearts,  for  Mistress  Wright's  strangely  reserved  habits  and 
cold,  haughty  bearing  of  later  years,  had  estranged  from  her  tho 
affection  of  her  kindred.  And  though  most  of  the  towns-people 
had  come  to  do  honor  to  the  burial,  none  sorrowed  over  tho 
departed. 

One  there  was,  a  staid,  respectable  father  of  a  family,  whose 
face  and  heart  for  a  while  were  sad  as  he  looked  upon  the  wan 
and  altered  face  of  the  dead.  Some  years  of  his  youth  had  been 
shadowed  by  a  secret  and  unhappy  lovo  for  the  brilliant  Sarah 
Linsley— a  love  which  lived  until  long  after  she  became  the  wife 
of  .-.nothcr— and  memories  of  the  past,  with  softening  influence, 


were  busy  within  him  as  ho  stood  beside  her  coffin.  But,  raising 
his  eyes,  they  met  the  blooming  face  of  his  unconscious  wife,  and 
with  a  start  almost  of  terror  at  his  involuntary  faithlessness,  ho 
turned  from  the  lifeless  one  and  dispersed  those  memories,  and 
their  tender  spell  forever — the  dark  suspicion  which  of  late  had 
attached  to  the  idol  of  his  earlier  years  resuming  its  place  within 
his  heart. 

With  all  tho  respect  and  observance  duo  to  her  high  social  po- 
sition, Mistress  Wright  was  committed  to  tho  earth — and  aban- 
doned by  humanity  forever.  Tho  wild  grass  and  weeds  grew 
thick  and  rank  upon  her  grave — there  was  no  loving  heart  and 
gentle  hand  to  care  for  it — and  the  memory  of  the  beautiful  and 
gifted  one  who  mouldered  beneath,  was  ever  dark  and  unlovely. 


While  Mistress  Wright  stood  at  her  threshold  taking  her  long, 
last  look  upon  the  familiar  street  of  Salem,  the  sun  was  resting 
warm  and  golden  upon  a  rural  dwelling  in  New  Jersey.  Tho 
house  was  constructed  with  great  simplicity,  and  exteriorly  was 
fashioned  in  a  manner  plain  almost  to  rudeness — but  that  matter- 
ed little — indeed,  it  was  better  so,  for  tho  luxuriant  vines  which 
almost  covered  the  building  clung  the  more  firmly  for  the  rough- 
ness and  inequality  of  its  surface  The  fences  and  outbuildings, 
and  everything  about  the  land  attached  to  this  dwelling  betokened 
the  care  of  a  skilful  and  prosperous  farmer.  And  wherever  there 
had  been  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  taste  without  preten- 
sion, it  had  been  properly  availed  of. 

The  neighboring  forests  were  then  decked  in  tho  brilliant  hues 
of  autumn,  and  the  whole  landscape  wore  an  aspect  of  softened 
beauty  beneath  the  hazy  veil  of  the  Indian  summer — that  dreamy, 
poetic  season,  which,  like  the  people  whose  name  it  bears — liko 
all  that  is  dreamy  and  poetical — is  fading  away  before  the  ad- 
vancing Anglo-American  race — tho  race  of  "  progress  "  and  of 
"  improvements." 

Beneath  the  rustic  porch  of  the  dwelling  of  which  wo  havo 
spoken,  stood  a  lady,  who,  judging  from  her  aspect,  might  havo 
been  in  her  twenty-fifth  autumn ;  though  had  her  family  record 
been  examined,  she  would  have  been  found  guilty  of  many  moro 
years  than  her  appearance  confessed  to.  She  was  not  beautiful, 
but  there  was  a  delicacy  in  the  bloom,  and  a  gentleness  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  which  made  it  very  fair  and  interest- 
ing to  look  upon — and  the  loving  smilo  and  look  of  maternal 
interest  and  affection  which  dwelt  upon  her  face,  as,  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  her  children's  voices,  she  watched  their  approach, 
gave  it  a  peculiar  charm. 

And  with  pride,  as  well  as  love,  might  the  mother  look  upon 
those  two  children,  so  graceful  and  so  beautiful,  as,  fast  as  their 
burden  ^permitted,  they  hastened  toward  her.  They  carried  be- 
tween them  a  large  basket  heaped  with  clusters  of  the  wild  grape, 
which  they  had  gathered  in  the  wood  ;  and,  following  them  with 
a  somewhat  slower  and  calmer  movement  than  theirs,  was  a 
young,  slender  Indian  girl,  who  had  accompanied  them  on  their 
excursion,  and-who  also  bore  upon  her  arm  a  basket  filled  with 
the  purplo  spoil  of  the  forest  vines. 

When  the  group  had  reached  the  lady,  the  children,  as  loudly 
and  rapidly  as  their  panting  condition  permitted,  told  the  prom- 
inent particulars  of  their  afternoon's  expedition,  and  called  upon 
their  mother  to  admire  and  marvel  at  their  rich  booty,  while  the 
Indian  girl  stood  by,  listening  with  a  quiet  smile ;  and  when  their 
breath  fairly  failed  them,  she  availed  herself  of  the  pause  to  step 
forward  and  with  a  timid,  graceful  manner,  present  to  the  lady  a 
necklace  of  remarkably  beautiful  wampum,  asking  at  the  samo 
time,  the  privilege  of  placing  it  upon  her  neck — a  privilege  which 
was  readily  accorded. 

Just  after,  the  husband  of  the  lady  joined  the  group.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  dog,  a  large,  noble  animal,  and  the  favorite 
playmate  of  tho  children,  who  at  once  bounded  off  for  a  romp  with 
him — and  the  young  Indian,  briefly  saluting  the  gentleman,  now 
departed  for  her  homo. 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  her  husband,  tho  lady 
said : 

"  You  do  not  observe  my  necklace,  Richard — a  gift  from  Arcyta. 
Sae — is  it  not  exquisitely  wrought  V 

And  she  removed  it  from  her  neck,  and  handed  it  to  him  for  his 
closer  examination. 

"  It  is,  indoed.  I  have  never  seen  any  so  fine,"  he  answered,  as 
he  returned  the  ornament. 

'"Tis  a  somewhat  fairer  necklace  than  our  kind  friends  of 
Salem  would  have  forced  upon  my  acceptance,"  said  the  lady, 
with  a  smile.  "I  may  well  love  the  aborigines,"  she  added, 
thoughtfully. 

The  smile,  as  it  faded,  grew  sad,  and  tears  ro«e  to  her  eyes, 
for  a  host  of  sorrowful  and  of  bitter  memories  were  thronging 
upon  her  mind.  But  her  husband,  who  had  been  watching  her 
changing  countenance,  now  encircled  her  tenderly  with  his  arm, 
and  pressing  a  kiss  upon  her  brow,  said  : 

"  Rath,  my  own  dear  wife,  let  us  forget  the  past,  nor  suffer  its 
gloom  to  obscure  our  bright  and  happy  present — shall  we  recall 
the  cold  and  storms  of  January  to  chill  and  shadow  this  glorious 
Indian-summer  time  V 

Ruth  buried  her  face  in  her  husband's  bosom  for  a  little  while, 
and  when  she  raised  it,  the  cloud  had  passed  away,  and  a  bright 
yet  tender  smilo  greeted  his  loving  eye. 


RUSSIAN  SOLDIERS. 

A  Russian  soldier,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  differs  widely  from 
the  type  imputed  to  them  in  our  prints  and  pi<  :ures.  Their  skin 
is  as  white  as  a  woman's,  but  cold  and  bloodless,  their  eyes  blue 
and  singularly  soft  and  placid  ;  the  forehead  low  and  unintelli- 
gent, the  cheek  bones  high  and  prominent,  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  beardless  and  angular.  Their  linir  is  cropped  short,  and  they 
wear  a  forage  cap,  and  the  everlasting  drah  bind  crown  of  •;.  great 
coat  down  to  the  heels  —T:o  Ci  the  Bu'tic  Ft  <t. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  tor  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
BE  NOT  CAST  DOWN. 

ii  ii,   toDiKjri  liinuci. 

Be  not  cut  down,  although  life's  brightest  dreams 
Deceive  thee ;  for  life  is  not  what  it  seems ; 
Bright  visions  of  the  future  fire  the  breast, 
But  this  fair  world  is  not  our  place  of  rest. 

Be  not  cast  down,  if  clouds  hang  o'er  your  way, 
They  soon  will  burst,  and  swiftly  pass  away  ; 
The  sun  again  upon  your  path  will  shine, 
And  blooming  roses  with  the  myrtle  twine. 

All  have  their  trials,  and  we  too  must  bear 
The  lot  of  ill  that  falleth  to  our  share ; 
But  trials  oft  are  blessings  in  disguise, 
To  wean  from  earth  and  draw  us  to  the  skies. 

Be  not  east  down,  although  life's  brightest  dreams 
Deceive  thee,  for  life  Is  not  what  it  seems; 
Though  visions  bright  should  haunt  the  youthful  breast, 
Remember,  this  is  not  our  place  of  rest. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  DEATH  AT  JENA. 

BT    A.    T.    PARSONS. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  1807,  and  on  one  of  the  coldest 
nights  of  that  winter,  which  was  very  severe,  Monsieur  Morcau 
knocked  at  the  door  of  his  wife's  chamber — M.  Moreau  was  a 
broker,  lately  married,  who  had  passed  forty  some  years  ago, 
but  whose  age,  however,  had  not  prevented  him  from  soliciting 
with  eagerness  the  only  daughter  of  M.  Durand,  his  intimate 
friend ;  he  had  looked  upon  this  marriage  as  a  sort  of  business 
affair,  and  had  spared  no  pains  nor  left  any  artifice  or  ruse  unem- 
ployed to  accomplish  his  ends.  The  affair  once  settled,  that  is  to 
say,  the  young  girl  married,  the  sole  object  of  his  life  seemed  at- 
tained, and  his  fortune  made.  Unoccupied  as  he  now  was,  M. 
Moreau  began  to  love  his  wife — he  had  coveted  the  fortune  of 
Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Durand ;  he  possessed  it ;  love  was  now 
the  only  thing  left  him  to  think  of — a  subject  which,  until  the  day 
of  his  marriage  had  but  little  occupied  his  attention.  Madame 
Moreau,  however,  was  worth  his  pains  ;  she  was  a  beautiful  bru- 
nette—hair of  a  jet  black — large,  brilliant  eyes  and  a  graceful  and 
slender  figure.  She  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  her  fea- 
tures regular — and  piquant  at  the  same  time,  having  that  half- 
disdainful,  half-proud  air  which  never  fails  to  please  men  whose 
self-love  is  flattered  by  conquering  this  disdain,  and  softening  this 
proud  spirit. 

On  this  evening  M.  Moreau  came  home  to  his  wife  filled  with 
two  sentiments  equally  strong — love  and  jealousy.  He  knocks 
at  the  door — no  one  replies — and  ho,  with  his  ear  at  the  key-hole 
eagerly  listening,  curses  the  carpet  which  deadens,  without  doubt, 
the  sound  of  footsteps  within.  He  knocks  a  second  time — his 
wife  opens  it. 

"Are  you  alone,  madame  ?"  he  asked,  with  that  hesitation  of 
a  man  at  the  same  time  jealous  and  amorous,  who  has  suspicions 
and  yet  fears  to  displease. 

"  Do  you  not  see  for  yourself?"  replies  the  young  wife. 
"  Madame,  pardon  me — you  have — " 
"  What,  monsieur  V 

"  My  porter  told  me — excuse  mc,  madame — that  this  evening  a 
young  man  came  here,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  gone  out." 

"  Be  seated,  if  you  please,  monsieur,"  said  Madame  Morcau, 
pointing  to  a  chair  placed  near  the  fire  opposite  her  own. 

"  Good  gracious,  Eugenie !  I  do  not  understand  the  cause  of 
your  anger." 

"  My  anger  ?  I  am  very  calm,  monsieur — you  will  soon  under- 
stand the  sentiments  which  agitate  me — will  you  then  be  seated  !" 
"  But,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  nothing  in  my  demand  to  irri- 
tate you.  The  porter  told  me  that  a  young  man  had  been  here. 
I  have  visited  every  part  of  the  house  and  seen  no  ono — the  por- 
ter may  have  been  mistaken,  no  one  may  have  come  in,  or  if  in- 
deed, so  he  must  have  gone  out  without  his  observing  it." 

"  Then  you  do  not  wish  to  sit  down,  monsieur  1"  she  repeated 
to  her  husband,  who  had  remained  standing  all  this  time. 

A  bitter  smile  prevented  M.  Morcau  from  continuing — he  sat 
down,  drew  his  snuff-box  from  his  pocket  and  played  with  it  in 
his  fingers. 

"You  well  know,  monsieur,"  said  his  wife  to  him,  "the  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded  and  accompanied  our  marriage." 

"  O,  my  dear  Eugenic  !  can  you  believe  that  I  should  ever  for- 
get so  happy  a  day  ?     My  whole  life — " 

"  Permit  me,  nevertheless,  monsieur,  to  recall  to  your  mind 
facts  which  probably  we  look  at  in  a  different  manner.  A  year 
ago,  I  was  asked  in  marriage  by  Monsieur  Edward  de  la  Salle, 
then  lieutenant  of  hussars.  M.  de  la  Salle  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider that  I  was  an  only  daughter,  that  I  should  have  a  large 
dowry,  and  that  I  should  be  a  rich  heiress.  He  had  loved  me 
sinco  our  earliest  childhood — you  know  that  this  sentiment  was 
shared  by  mo,  and  that  with  age  it  became  a  mutual  passion." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Eugenie,  I  know  all  that.  M.  de  la  Salle  loved 
you  first  because  he  knew  you  first,  and  you  are  so  beautiful  that 
you  could  only  be  loved  for  yourself  alone — in  that  respect  the 
history  of  M.  de  la  Salle  is  like  mine — " 

"That  is  what  I  do  not  precisely  belie ve,  monsieur.  But  lot  me 
continue — my  father  did  not  refuse  M.  de  la  Salle  ;  he  only  told 
him  that  he  was  very  young  and  not  far  advanced  in  his  career — 
he  said  still  more;  he  promised  him  not  to  dispose  oi  me  without 
first  warning  him  of  it.     Some  time  after,  monsieur,  you  learned 


that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  marry  me,  and,  with  that  tenac- 
ity which  has  served  in  making  your  fortune,  you  had  the  art  of 
incessantly  surrounding  my  father  with  persons  who  spoke  to  him 
advantageously  of  you,  and  made  him  regard  this  alliance  with  a 
flattering  aspect.  They  did  not  conceal  from  you  the  demand  of 
M.  de  la  Salle,  or  my  passion  for  him ;  but  an  old  merchant  like 
my  father  would  naturally  prefer  a  man  of  his  profession  to  a 
lieutenant  of  hussars — you  skilfully  profited  by  this  disposition, 
and  fortune  favored  you  also,  for  on  one  side  M.  de  la  Salle  set 
out  for  the  army,  and  on  the  other  his  father  died  and  left  him 
whom  I  loved — and  whom  I  love  still — " 

"  Whom  you  love  still,  madame?"  exclaimed  M.  Moreau. 

"  Yes,"  continued  his  wife,  "  whom  I  lore  still — left  him  I  say, 
not  so  rich  as  ho  was  supposed  to  be ;  then,  my  father  wrote  a 
polite  refusal  to  M.  de  la  Salle,  gave  you  his  word,  and  you  were 
presented  to  me.     I  did  not  conceal  from  you  my  aversion — " 

"  Your  aversion,  madame  !"  repeated  M.  Moreau,  whose  palo 
complexion  reddened  at  this  word. 

"  It  is  as  well  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  why  not 
acknowledge  now  what  passed  six  months  ago.  You  let  this  first 
storm  pass  over,  and  sure  of  the  assent  of  my  father,  you  did 
everything  to  persuade  the  public  that  your  suit  was  accepted.  At 
last,  one  day,  my  father  called  me  to  him  ;  he  had  a  letter  in  his 
hand  from  Jena — from  Jena  itself — from  the  field  of  battle ;  it 
was  from  one  of  the  comrades  of  M.  de  la  Salle.  He  whom  I 
loved  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  honor,  had  died  the  death  of  a 
hero,  shot  in  the  breast  by  a  Prussian  ball.  '  This  promising 
young  officer  was  lying  (so  it  was  written),  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies whom  he  had  killed.'  That  letter  my  father  received  from 
you,  who  had  prudently  desired  that  /  should  not  be  informed  of 
that  circumstance.  After  my  deep  grief  was  in  a  measure  sub- 
dued, then  they  represented  that  my  marriage  with  you  was  nearly 
public,  and  that  it  was  time  for  mc  to  marry.  My  father  at  first 
ordered  me — he  afterwards  entreated  me — he  was  old,  sick,  he  Baid, 
and  did  not  wish  to  die  without  seeing  me  established  ;  without 
being  able  to  overcome  my  repugnance,  I  yielded — " 

"  Ah,  well,  madame,  /  became  your  husband,  and  in  spite  of 
your  continued  coldness,  in  spite  of  that  repugnance  which  attests 
only  too  much  the  present  bitterness  of  your  words,  of  what  can 
you  complain  ?  Which  of  us  is  wanting  in  love,  may  I  ask  you  V 

"  Of  what  do  I  complain  ?    You  have  deceived  me,  monsieur  1" 

"  I,  madamo?" 

"  Yes — you — M.  de  la  Salle  is  not  dead,  no  Prussian  ball  ever 
entered  his  breast,  this  bravo  officer  did  not  remain  on  the  bat- 
tle field  of  Jena ;  on  the  contrary,  he  entered  Berlin  with  his 
emperor." 

"  Madame,  it  is  true  that  'twas  I  who  gave  your  father  the  let- 
ter announcing  the  death  of  M.  de  la  Salle ;  I  had  it  from  a 
friend,  a  relation  of  the  officer  who  wrote  it,  and  I  affirm  to  you 
upon  the  honor — " 

"  You  have  imposed  upon  me,"  exclaimed  Eugenie,  with  vio- 
lence, "  you  knew  that  M.  de  la  Salle  was  living.  That  letter 
which  deceived  me  is  false — there  is  no  officer  of  the  name  by 
which  it  is  signed  in  the  regiment  of  M.  de  la  Salle ;  your  porter 
has  not  deceived  you — in  fact,  a  young  man  did  come  in  here  this 
evening.  You  have  not  searched  well,  monsieur ;  you  have  yet 
to  examine  my  apartment ;  enter  this  closet,  monsieur,  and  you 
will  see  who  was  the  person  with  mc  when  you  knocked  at  my 
door ;  enter  then,  it  is  M.  de  la  Salle,  who  died  at  Jena!" 

Tho  door  of  the  closet  opened,  and  a  young  officer  advanced 
slowly  towards  M.  Moreau ;  his  naturally  pleasant  face  was 
stern  ;  the  elegant  uniform  which  he  wore,  instead  of  giving  him 
that  easy  and  graceful  appearance  which  distinguishes  tho  arms 
under  which  he  served,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Morcau  of  a 
sombre  brilliancy  which  made  him  shudder.  M.  Moreau  rose 
from  his  chair  and  drew  back  involuntarily.  The  young  officer 
advanced  with  the  accusing  letter  in  his  hand,  and,  holding  it  un- 
der the  eyes  of  his  rival,  said  to  him  : 

"  Well,  monsieur,  will  you  deny  your  treason  ?" 

There  was  in  his  accent,  in  his  look,  the  bitter  hatred  of  a  gen- 
erous man,  whose  dearest  objects  on  earth  have  been  torn  from 
him  by  treachery  and  deceit — whose  heart  had  been  wilfully  brok- 
en and  his  life  embittered.  His  dark  and  indignant  eyes  wan- 
dered from  this  woman  whom  he  loved  so  much,  to  this  man, 
who,  by  an  odious  lio,  had  robbed  him  of  her.  Ho  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  vent  to  his  rage,  when  Eugenie,  who,  immovable 
in  her  chair,  had  not  changed  her  position,  began  : 

"  You  have  basely  deceived  us  both,"  said  she,  to  her  husband, 
"  and  this  evening,  when  M.  de  la  Salle  suddenly  appeared  be- 
fore me,  when  he  whom  I  love  extended  to  me  his  arms  full  of 
life,  love  and  youth,  we  might  have  rendered  you  deceit  for  deceit, 
treason  for  treason, ;  but  we  have  too  much  love  and  too  much 
loyalty  for  such  a  revenge.  No,  monsieur,  you  have  not  in  your 
turn  been  deceived  by  us.  M.  do  la  Salle  docs  not  wish  to  be  the 
lover  of  your  wife — he  claims  your  wife." 

"  How !  madame !"  exclaimed  M»  Moreau,  who  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  his  fright  and  astonishment.  "  What  means  this 
language  ?     Do  you  think  I  will  support — " 

"  You  will  have  nothing  to  support,  monsieur,  but  you  must  pre- 
pare to  renounce  me." 

"  Never,  madame,  never,"  exclaimed  M.  Moreau. 

Eugenie  made  no  reply— she  rung  for  her  femme  de  chambre. 

"Justine,  wake  up  the  coachman,  let  him  harness  the  horses 
and  prepare  to  follow  me." 

This  order  was  received  with  so  little  astonishment,  and  the 
carriage  so  quickly  ready,  that  M.  Moreau  judged  that  the  plan 
had  been  previously  agreed  upon,  and  that  Justine  and  the  coach- 
man had  been  forewarned.  He  tried  to  speak — they  would  not 
listen  to  him  ;  he  tried  to  leave  the  apartment — M.  de  la  Salle 
prevented  him.    When  Madame  Moreau  was  ready,  when   she 


had  tied  on  her  bonnet  and  was  enveloped  in  her  cloak,  she  held 
extended  her  hand  to  the  young  officer,  and  turned  away  hor  head 
in  passing  by  her  husband.  The  two  rivals  wore  alone.  M.  de 
la  Salle  began  to  speak  : 

"  At  last  we  are  alone  together — the  offender  and  tho  offended. 
Do  you  hear  the  noise  of  the  carriage  wheels  which  bear  away 
Eugenic — your  wife  ?  She  departs,  alas  !  with  a  hope  which  may 
never  be  realized  ;  she  leaves  to  me  a  mission  that  I  cannot  accom- 
plish precisely  as  she  expects." 
"  What  do  you  mean,  monsieur  ?" 

"  Your  wife  will  live  no  longer  with  you  ;  she  will  not  be  the 
eternal  victim  of  the  treachery  which  has  united  you — you  must 
sign  a  bill  of  divorce." 

"  Never,  monsieur  1"  said  M.  Moreau,  who  had  no  idea  of  re- 
signing a  woman  whom  he  loved  or  a  long  coveted  fortune. 

"  Permit  me,"  continued  the  officer,  "/  desire  still  more— what 
your  wife  desires  will  not  suffice  for  me.  For  me  your  life  is 
necessary — yes,  the  law  might  disunite  you  ;  it  would  permit  me 
to  marry  her  whom  I  love  ;  but  you  will  none  the  less  have  been 
her  husband — you  will  none  the  less  have  robbed  mc  of  my  first 
love.  I  wish  to  be  able  to  forget  this  fatal  event.  I  wish  to  see 
you  no  more ;  I  cannot  submit  to  meeting  you  in  my  walks,  at 
the  assembly,  at  the  theatre.  I  cannot  have  the  world  say,  when 
seeing  you — '  There  goes  the  broker  Moreau,  tho  first  husband  of 
Madame  de  la  Salle,' — no,  we  cannot  both  live  ;  monsieur,  do 
you  understand  ?  and  I  shall  not  leave  you  until  death  parts  us." 
There  was  so  much  decision  in  the  words  of  the  lieutenant,  that 
Moreau,  who  was  not  wanting  in  courage,  saw  plainly  that  a  duel 
was  the  only  part  left  for  him  to  take — his  wife  would  necessarily 
insist  upon  a  divorce  or  a  separation,  and  who  knew  what  change 
a  duel  might  effect  in  the  heart  of  Eugenie !  Moreau  might  be 
happier  than  his  adversary ;  ho  might  be  wounded,  and  a  woman 
never  refuses  a  little  esteem  for  one  who  exposes  his  life  for  her. 
He  accepted  then,  and  both  silent  and  too  proud  to  speak  more, 
awaited  the  daybreak  with  impatience.  As  soon  as  daylight 
dawned,  and  a  dim,  grayish  ray  stole  through  the  curtains  of  the 
apartment,  tho  lieutenant  abruptly  broke  the  silence  with  the 
question : 

"  What  are  your  arms,  monsieur  V 
"  The  sword,"  replied  Moreau. 
"  Have  you  any  affairs  to  settle  ?" 

"  None ;  1  have  no  children,  and  my  affairs  are  all  regulated." 
"  Your  witness  ?" 

"  My  valet  de  chambre  will  follow  mo." 

"  If  it  pleases  you,  monsieur,"  said  the  officer,  "  we  will  stop  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  will  accompany  me." 
"  Willingly." 

And  they  set  out.  Having  arrived  at  the  wood  where  affairs 
of  this  sort  are  terminated  (then  more  common  than  at  tho 
present  day),  they  drew  their  swords,  and  after  a  brief  struggle 
M.  de  la  Salle  was  slightly  wounch  <1  in  the  arm,  but  he  thrust  his 
sword  deeply  into  the  breast  of  his  adversary,  who  fell  dying  at 
his  feet. 

"  I  do  not  regret  life,"  said  ho  to  the  officer.  "  I  feel  that  I  merit 
no  better  fate.  Go  to  Eugenie — forget  that  she  was  ever  mine ; 
make  her  your  wife  and  be  happy.  Had  you  fallen  in  this  combat 
I  could  not  have  braved  the  disdainful  look  of  Eugenie,  and  she 
never  could  have  forgiven  the  fraud  by  which  I  possessed  her." 

Something  within  revealed  the  horror  with  which  he  would  in- 
spire his  wife,  and  even  if  the  fortune  of  the  duel  had  had  an  op- 
posite result,  he  never  could  have  prevailed  with  her  on  his  right 
as  a  husband,  and  that  the  lie  to  which  he  owed  the  possession  of 
her  would  now  serve  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  rival. 

Soon  after  this,  M.  de  la  Salle  was  promoted  by  the  emporor  ; 
and  laden  with  honors,  he  married  Eugenic,  who  was  happy  to 
abandon  a  name  which  had  so  long  been  odious  to  her,  and  she 
mourned  no  more  for  the  death  at  Jena. 


ABOUT  DE  O.U1NCEY. 

It  is  related,  as  an  instance  of  De  Quincey's  carelessness  in 
money  matters,  that,  having  been  once  arrested  for  a  debt  of 
twenty  pounds  in  Edinbur^,  he  was  dragged  to  jail,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  weeks.  During  his  incarceration,  his  daughter 
frequently  visited  him,  and  ono  day  brought  him  a  new  waistcoat, 
the  other  he  then  wore  being  somewhat  shabby.  After  he  had 
taken  off  his  old  vost,  his  daughter  examining  the  pockets,  discov- 
ered a  bank  note  for  thirty  pounds,  of  the  existence  of  which  her 
father  had  no  knowledge  whatever,  with  which,  of  course,  the 
twenty-pound  debt  was  instantly  discharged.  For  a  long  time 
De  Quincey's  nervousness  from  opium  was  so  great  that  he  was 
obliged  to  walk  fourteen  miles  a  day,  in  order  to  procure  two 
hours  sleep  at  night.  The  way  in  which  this  was  accomplished 
was  curious.  The  dreamer  had  a  mile  measured  on  a  neighbor, 
ing  road,  and  at  one  extremity  placed  a  heap  of  seven  stones 
When  the  journey  was  about  to  commence,  he  took  up  a  stone 
and  carried  it  to  the  other  end  of  tho  mile,  then  returned  for 
another,  until  the  pile  was  exhausted.  This  necessity  of  carrying 
the  stones  prevented  him  from  forgetting  the  number  of  miles  he 
had  walked,  which  would  otherwise  bo  highly  probable.  De 
Quincey,  when  he  writes,  flings  each  sheet  as  soon  as  finished, 
over  his  shoulder,  and  never  sees  them  again.  His  daughters 
gather  up  the  scattered  leaves,  arrange  and  correct  them,  and 
hawk  them  among  the  magazine  editors  for  sale. — N.  Y.  Times. 


A  LfcSSON. 

"  Never  put  off  until  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day,"  is  an 
excellent  maxim  for  corporations  and  governments,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals. In  the  Alabama  River  there  has  been,  for  years,  an 
old,  forked  oak  snag,  upon  which,  every  few  months,  a  steamer  is 
destroyed.  It  has  already  occasioned  the  loss  of  four  steamers 
and  the  partial  loss  of  a  fifth.  A  few  dollars  would  suffice  to 
remove  this  formidable  obstacle  to  navigation,  by  which  $150,000 
worth  of  property  has  been  sacrificed  ;  and  yet  it  is  still  allowed 
to  remain  in  its  bed,  in  all  the  majesty  of  sovereign  supremacy ■ 
demanding  and  receiving  royal  tributes  of  cotton  and  tobacco  and 
noble  steamboats  from  the  careless  navigators  of  this  stream. — 
Portfolio. 
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NEST  OF  THE  REED  BUNTING. 

BIRD  ARCHITECTURE. 
Nothing  in  nature  is  more  curious  than  the 
habitations  of  the  feathered  tribes,  constructed 

with   the  aid  of  their  hills   alone,  in   a  style  of 
neatness  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  is  not 


perfect  neatness.  We  have  seen  one  composed 
of  the  finest  silky  down  or  cotton,  of  a  delicate 
straw  color,  soft,  light  and  compact,  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  twig  and  artfully  concealed  by 
leaves.  Sometimes  the  little  creatures  use  the 
down  of  plants,  cotton,  and  even  spiders'  webs. 
The  female  usually  lays  two  eggs,  the  color  of 
which  is  white.  The  Hum- 
ming Birds  are  among  the 
smallest  and  most  brilliant  ot 
the  feathered  race — 1  i  1 1 1  e 
winged  gems ;  and  they  are 
natives  of  America.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  tho 
tropics,  and  only  two  species 
have  been  found  far  to  the 
north  of  our  continent.  The 
Ruby-throated,  or  Northern 
Humming  Bird  has  been 
known  to  reach  the  57th  par- 
allel of  north  latitude.  The 
next  engraving  depicts  the 
hanging  ne6t  of  the  Balti- 
more Oriole  (or  Baltimore 
bird  and  Baltimore  Starling), 
a  well  known  summer  visit- 
ant, which  derives  its  name 
from  its  colors,  brilliant 
orange  and  black,  being  those 
of  the  arms  or  livery  of  Lord 
Baltimore.  In  our  engraving 
one  of  these  mrds  is  seen  on 
the  outside  of  the  nest.  The  Oriole  exhibits 
extraordinary  instinct  in  the  construction  of  its 
habitation.  "  He  generally,"  Wilson  tell  us, 
"  fixes  on  the  high  bending  extremities  of  the 
branches,  fastening  long  strings  of  hemp  or  flax 
round  two  forked  twigs,  corresponding  with  the 
intended  width  of  the  nest ;  with  the  same  ma- 


HUMMING  BIRD  S  NEST 


tcrials,  mixed  with  quantities  of  loose  tow,  he 
interweaves  or  fabricates  a  strong,  firm  kind  of 
cloth,  not  unlike  the  substance  of  a  hat  in  its 
raw  state,  forming  it  into  a  pouch  of  six  or 
seven  inches  in  depth,  lining  it  substantially 
with  various  soft  substances,  well  interwoven 
with  the  outward  netting,  and  lastly  finished 
with  a  iayer  of  horsehair,  the 
whole  being  shaded  from  the 
gun  and  rain  by  a  natural 
canopy  of  leaves."  The  po- 
sition of  the  nest  affords  secu- 
rity against  the  attacks  of  the 
bird's  enemies,  among  whom 
the  black  snake  is  foremost. 
The  nest  of  the  European 
Jay,  also  depicted  on  this 
page,  is  a  cap-shaped  basket 
of  matted  roots,  externally 
defended  by  an  outer  case  ot 
intertwined  twigs,  which  also 
form  a  sort  of  platform,  se- 
cured to  tho  fork  of  the 
branch  on  which  the  struc- 
ture rests.  The  next  pictures 
show  the  nest  of  the  Fly 
Catcher  and  thatof  the  House 
Sparrow.  The  nest  of  the 
Fly  Catcher  is  delineated 
after  Lo  Vaillant's  design  in 
his  "  Birds  of  Africa."  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  peculiar 
form,  which  resembles  a  small  horn  suspended 
with  the  point  downwards.  It  is  composed  of 
slender  threads  obtained  from  the  bark  of  cer- 
tain shrubs,  and  laboriously  woven  together. 
The  cavity  for  the  eggs  is  about  three  inches  in 
depth,  and  beyond  this  is  a  conical  mass  of  felt. 
The  nests  of  the  House  Sparrow  are  built  of 


and  is  a  bright  plumed  and  remarkably  sagacious  bird . 
Our  last  engraving  represents  the  nests  of  the  Pensile 
Weaver  Birds.  These  nests  usually  overhang  a  river, 
or  pool  of  water,  and  are  shaped  like  a  chemist's  ro- 


BALTIMORE   ORIOLE  AND  NEST. 

tort,  with  a  body  and  long  neck,  at  tho  end  of  which  is 
the  aperture,  (dose  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
neck  leads  to  a  snug  chamber,  in  which  the  young  are 
reared.  The  structure  is  composed  of  interwoven 
grass.     Col.  Sykes  observes  that  the  Weaver  Bird  is 


NEST    OF    EUROPEAN   JAY. 


NEST    OF    FLY-CATCHER. 


NEST    OF   HOUSE    SPARROW. 


the  result  of  manual  dexterity.  We  have  collected  on  this  page 
authentic  drawings  of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  pretty 
specimens  of  the  architecture  of  birds.  The  first  is  the  nest  at- 
tributed to  the  lieed  Bunting,  which  is  woven  so  securely  round 
the  reeds  that  form  the  fr.nnework  of  its  nest,  that  the  little  family 
sit  within  their  bower,  swinging  securely  in  tho  midst  of  the  strong- 
est breeze.  The  material  employed  for  this  dainty  habitation  is 
long  grass.  The  m'xt  picture  is  a  delineation  of  the  nest  of  the 
Hamming  Bird.  The  nests  of  Bumming  Birds  are  most  beauti- 
fully compact  structures,  exquisitely  finished  and  arranged  with 


hay,  straw,  feathers  and  other  materials,  in  snug  crevices,  often 
under  the  eaves  of  houses,  and  are  loosely  put  together,  the  shape 
varying  according  to  the  locality.  The  nest  we  have  depicted  is 
built  in  a  tree.  The  House  Sparrows  build  also  in  the  fissures 
and  crevices  of  masonry,  and  in  vines  trained  against  a  house. 
The  Mahali  Weaver  Birds'  nests  are  next  depicted.  These  birds 
feed  on  insects  and  seeds.  They  allow  the  ends  of  the  stout  grass 
which  they  weave  into  the  texture  of  their  houses  to  protrude,  like 
"  quilLs  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,"  so  as  to  present  an  obstacle 
to  the  advance  of  snakes  towards  their  eggs  and  young.  Some- 
times thirty  nests  are  seen  suspended  on  a  tree.  These  birds 
abound  in  Africa.  The  nest  of  the  Baya  Sparrow,  shown  in  our 
engraving,  is  pendent,  and  formed  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  by 
long  grass  woven  together  in  the  form  of  a  bottle,  and  suspended 
by  the  smaller  end  to  the  extremity  of  a  flexible  branch,  the  more 
effectually  to  secure  the  eggs  and  young  brood  from  serpen's, 
squirrels  and  birds  of  prey.  The  nests  contain  several  apartments, 
appropriated  to  different  purposes.  In  one  the  female  perforins 
the  office  of  incubation  ;  in  another,  consuming  of  a  little  vault,  cov- 
ering a  perch  without  a  bottom,  sits  the  male,  who  cheers  his  com- 
panion with  his  notes.     The  Baya  Sparrow  is  found  in  Hindustan , 


NEST  OF  MAHALI  WEAVER  BIRDS. 


very  common  in  Dukhun,  Africa,  and  there  are  few  wells  over- 
hung by  a  tree  where  their  nests  are  not  seen  pendent ;  they  live 
in  small  communities,  and  are  very  noisy  in  their  labors.  Pfingle 
describes  the  nest  as  woven  of  a  kind  of  tough  grass,  the  cylindri- 
cal passage  between  12  and  15  inches  in  length. 


NEsT    OF    THE  BAYA-SPARKOW. 
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[Written  tor  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  STELLA. 

IT    JUXIOS     K.     STKTKRS. 

No  sorrow  rests  upon  thy  fcce, 
Unclouded  is  thy  deep  blue  eye; 

Thy  beauteous  features  wear  no  trace 
Of  love's  bright  dreams  gone  by, 

As  time  with  thee  thus  disappears, 

Leaving  its  smiles  undimmed  with  tears. 

Is  there  no  vision  to  recall 
The  faded  light  of  bygone  hours? 

Shall  Love  thus  ever  vainly  call, 
And  Pancy,  in  its  touching  powers, 

Paint  these  bright  scenes  of  early  days, 

Now  silvered  o'er  with  nuinory's  rajs? 

Ah,  it  is  well  we  can  forget 

Those  airy  visions  of  the  past, 
And  bid  sad  memory's  star  to  Fit 

In  sorrow's  cloud  that  riscth  fast 
Upon  this  dreary  vale  of  tears,— 
This  scene  of  strife,  of  pain  and  fears. 

Our  brightest  hopes— youth's  golden  hours, 

We  ne'er  shall  know  again; 
Our  trusting  love,  whose  blissful  powers 

Threw  pleasure  o'er  our  saddest  pain, 
Hath  now  been  blighted,  chilled  and  cold — 
We  love  not  as  we  loved  of  old. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

BIANCA  THE  ACTRESS. 

BT    OPHKLIA    M.    CLOUTMAN. 

Nioht  lay  upon  the  Eternal  City.  The  narrow  streets,  so 
lately  thronged  with  the  elite  of  fashion  and  the  children  of  pov- 
erty, seemed  now  deserted — silent.  No  sound  broke  the  death- 
like stillness  of  the  night,  save  the  occasional  footstep  of  some 
lonely  traveller,  as,  alone,  he  pursued  his  solitary  way,  or  the 
hilarious  shout  of  some  midnight  debauchee  returning  from  his 
revels.  The  moon,  that  imagery  of  heavenly  purity,  poured  forth 
upon  palace  and  dome  a  flood  of  silver  light,  imparting  to  that 
ancient  and  glorious  city  a  degree  of  beauty  and  grandeur  which 
even  an  Italian  sunset,  all  lovely  as  it  is,  fails  to  produce. 

In  a  luxurious  apartment  of  one  of  the  many  beautiful  palaces 
which  look  down  so  frowningly  upon  the  humbler  dwellings  of 
Rome,  sat  Bianca  the  actress.  Arrayed  in  her  stage-robes,  with 
her  fair  cheek  resting  upon  her  small  and  delicate  hand,  her  eyes 
downcast,  she  is  scarcely  less  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  a  beholder 
than  when,  a  few  hours  previous,  she  stood  before  the  vast  audi- 
ence at  the  theatre,  with  her  flashing  eye  and  raven  tresses  shading 
her  olive  complexion,  on  which  naught  but  the  rose-tint  of  health 
ever  bloomed.  Even  her  very  jewels  were  outrivalled  in  lustre  by 
those  starry  orbs,  so  full  of  expression  and  intensity  of  light,  and 
flashed  back  upon  themselves  with  but  a  reflected  brilliance. 

But  why  is  she  sitting  thus  alone,  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night, 
undivested  of  her  rich  and  cumbrous  robes,  which  ofttimes  press 
so  heavily  upon  her  graceful  and  slender  form  ■?  Dear  reader, 
know  you  not  that  but  one  night  more  shall  elapse  ere  Bianca 
Montani  quits  forevermore  the  stage  ? 

Hastening  home  from  the  theatre,  she  did  not  even  think  of  ex- 
changing her  garments,  so  absorbed  was  she  in  her  own  thoughts ; 
but  hastily  dismissing  her  French  dressing-maid,  she  threw  herself 
upon  a  chair,  from  which,  though  two  long  hours  have  passed,  she 
has  not  risen.  She  is  thinking,  perchance,  of  the  past — its  toils, 
its  struggles  for  fame  and  greatness,  which,  at  last  gained,  are  to 
be  sacrificed  in  two  short  days,  for  the  calm  and  quiet  of  domestic 
life. 

And  now  the  future  rises  before  her,  with  its  brilliant  prospects 
of  earthly  happiness,  and  a  smile  irradiates  for  a  moment  her  sad 
and  pensive  face.  Slowly  she  raises  her  eyes,  and  sees  before  her, 
on  the  table,  a  mass  of  unopened  notes  and  letters,  together  with 
the  fairest  flowers  of  the  land ;  but  quickly  has  her  eye  sought 
out  one  particular  bouquet,  composed  entirely  of  moss-rose  buds, 
which,  night  after  night,  her  betrothed — Edgar  Stanley — has  sent 
to  her.  Seizing  it,  she  fervently  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  tearing 
from  its  flowery  nest  a  note,  she  hastily  read  as  follows  : 

"Dbahest  Bianca  : — If  you  will  but  consummate  my  present 
happiness  by  consenting  to  a  speedy  union,  wear,  then,  in  thy 
bosom  but  one  of  these  buds  on  to-morrow  eve,  your  farewell 
night,  as  a  pledge  of  your  faith  and  constancy.  On  that  flower  I 
shall  base  all  my  hopes.  Should  I  fail  to  see  it  worn  upon  thy 
breast,  God  only  knows  to  what  a  rash  and  dreadful  act  my  pas- 
sion might  lead  me  to.     Yours  till  death.     Edoae  Stanley." 

Closing  the  note,  Bianca  softly  murmured,  "  Yes,  dearest, — I 
will  be  thine."  Then  tearing  from  the  bouquet  a  half-closed  bud, 
she  rose  and  threw  it  into  a  marble  basin,  filled  with  crystal  wa- 
ter, that  its  freshness  might  be  preserved  for  the  coming  night. 

And  now,  as  dawn  begins  faintly  to  streak  the  horizon,  she 
throws  herself  upon  her  couch  to  seek  a  few  hours'  rest ;  and  while 
yet  a  prayer  for  him  who  is  dearest  on  earth  to  her  heart,  still  lin- 
gers on  her  lips,  sho  sinks  gently  and  quietly  into  the  arms  of 
Morpheus. 

The  morn  was  far  spent  when  Bianca  opened  again  her  eyes. 
Starting  from  her  pillow  and  drawing  aside  the  drapery  of  her 
couch,  she  said  to  her  faithful  maid  : 

"  Why  have  you  thus  allowed  mc  to  slumber  so  long  beyond 
my  usual  hour,  Marie  V 

"  You  were  sleeping  so  beautifully,  madam,  that  I  could  not 
bear  to  waken  you,"  said  the  girl,  respectfully,  as  she  assisted  in 
dressing  her  mistress. 


"All  very  kind  in  you,  my  little  pet,"  said  Bianca,  patting 
Marie  upon  the  cheek  ;  "  but  do  you  not  know  that  Bianca  has 
much  to  do  and  think  of  this  day  ?  for  to-morrow's  setting  sun  will 
behold  mo  no  longer  Bianca  Montani  the  actress,  but,"  she  added, 
"the  wife  of  the  proud  and  haughty  English  nobleman,  Edgar 
Stanley." 

Marie  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  tears  choked  her  words. 
Gently  folding  the  affectionate  girl  to  her  bosom,  Bianca  whisper- 
ed in  her  car : 

"  But  cro  I  leave  sunny  Italy  forever,  I  will  repay  thee  well, 
devoted  and  tender  girl." 

"Let  me  but  follow  you,  dear  mistrcs«,"  said  the  weeping  girl, 
"  and  I  shall  be  content.  Alone  and  unprotected,  I  have  none  to 
love  on  earth  but  thee." 

"  Well,  we  will  see  what  Lord  Stanley  says,"  said  Bianca, 
cheerfully  ;  "  for  henceforth  my  will  must  be  subservient  to  that 
of  my  husband." 

Nij;ht  came  at  last.  The  theatre  was  thronged  from  parterre 
to  dome,  with  the  nobility  and  distinguished  citizens  of  Home. 
The  bnsy  hum  of  the  expectant  multitude  gave  ovidence  of  some 
unusual  excitement  in  the  theatrical  line.  It  was  indeed  the  fare- 
well night  of  Bianca  Montani — the  idol  of  the  public.  But  sec, 
the  curtain  rises,  and  slowly  yet  majestically  the  actress  appears 
upon  the  stage.  Her  dress  of  rich  black  velvet  seems  in  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion,  while  the  long  black 
veil,  which  falls  from  the  back  of  her  raven  tresses,  but  partially 
conceals  the  snowy  bosom.  Around  her  finely-rounded  arms  are 
clasped  bracelets  of  rich  jet.  No  other  ornament  is  there,  save 
the  beautiful  moss  bud,  tho  gift  of  Stanley,  which  now  reposes 
upon  her  breast. 

The  moment  the  actress  set  foot  upon  the  stage,  there  burst 
forth  upon  the  ear  the  most  deafening  peals  of  applause,  shaking 
the  very  foundation  of  the  spacious  theatre.  This  burst  of  genu- 
ine enthusiasm  and  feeling  was  too  much  for  the  heart  of  the  young 
actress  ;  and  as  she  bent  low  to  the  stage,  in  answer  to  the  wel- 
come greeting,  the  features,  which  a  moment  before  had  seemed 
frozen  into  marble — so  cold  and  stone-like  was  their  expression, — 
became  moved  and  agitated,  while  the  tear-drops,  like  glistening 
pearls,  streamed  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

Lifting  her  eyes,  their  first  glance  fell  upon  the  countenance  of 
Lord  Stanley,  her  betrothed  husband.  His  look  of  half-reproach 
and  tenderness  at  the  emotion  thus  betrayed  by  her  seemed  to 
recall  her  at  once  to  her  former  self.  With  a  strong  effort,  Bianca 
dashed  back  the  tears  from  her  cheeks,  and  drawing  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  commenced  the  recitation  of  her  part  with  as  much 
composure  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred.  Throughout  the 
entire  play,  Bianca  Montani  looked  and  moved  a  perfect  tragic 
queen. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  act,  Bianca  was  called  before  the  curtain, 
and  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  there  fell  around  her  a  perfect 
shower  of  bouquets,  with  notes  of  snowy  whiteness  attached,  ex- 
pressive of  the  deep  regret  with  which  the  public  parted  with  its 
favorite.  To  this  high  compliment,  Bianca  responded  in  an  elo- 
quent and  heartfelt  speech,  with  apparent  self-control,  although  a 
keen  eye  might  have  seen  the  finely-drawn  mouth  quiver  and  trem- 
ble, at  times,  with  emotion. 

As  she  was  about  retiring  from  the  stage,  a  wreath  of  orange- 
blossoms  fell  and  rested  directly  upon  the  head  of  the  young 
actress.  This  unexpected  tribute  but  added  fresh  interest  to  the 
exciting  scene,  and  the  audience,  with  quick  perception,  catching 
at  once  its  meaning,  in  shouts  of  bravo,  bravissimo,  manifested 
their  delight. 

The  eagle  eye  of  Stanley  had  not  failed  to  discover  at  a  glance 
the  moss  rose-bud  which  Bianca  had  worn  upon  her  breast.  It 
was  him,  then,  the  English  lord,  that  had  crowned  the  already 
laurel-wreathed  actress  his  bride. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  union  of  Bianca  and  Lord  Stanley,  the 
happy  pair  sailed  for  England,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  their 
future  home,  not  forgetting  to  take  with  them  the  devoted  little 
French  maid,  Marie. 

As  yet,  I  have  said  nothing  concerning  the  birth  and  parentage 
of  the  youthful  actress,  or  the  occasion  which  led  the  aristocratic 
Englishman  to  make  her  his  bride.  But  little  was  known  in  Italy 
of  the  early  childhood  of  Bianca,  save  that  her  father,  Alfonso 
Montani,  had,  long  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  our  story, 
been  exiled  from  his  native  land,  Italy,  on  account  of  some  politi- 
cal intrigue,  or  conspiracy,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

His  wife,  a  frail  and  delicate  being,  died  heart-stricken  by  the 
blow  in  less  than  a  year  after  his  banishment,  leaving  her  only 
child,  of  some  seven  summers,  to  the  care  of  her  only  surviving 
relative,  a  sister.  With  her  aunt,  Bianca  lived  until  the  time  of 
her  death,  which  took  place  just  as  Bianca  was  entering  upon  her 
sixteenth  year. 

Thrown  entirely  upon  her  own  resources,  devoid  of  friends  and 
fortune,  Bianca,  child  as  she  was,  turned  her  attention  to  tho  theat- 
rical profession.  Her  great  beauty,  together  with  the  rare  prom- 
ises of  talent  evinced  by  her  at  so  early  an  age,  at  once  procured 
her  a  situation,  from  which,  though  a  subordinate  one,  she  had 
gradually  risen,  step  by  step,  to  the  highest  round  of  the  ladder  of 
fame. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  Bianca's  star  was  already  in  its  zenith, 
that  Ktlgar  Stanley,  while  making  a  tour  of  Europe,  chanced  to 
meet  with  the  actress.  It  was  at  a  small  and  select  party  that  he 
first  beheld  her,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  her  strong  and  power- 
ful charms  at  once  captivated  the  heart  of  the  young  Englishman. 
Night  after  night  he  resorted  to  the  theatre,  always  occupying  a 
near  stage-box,  and  ever  betraying,  in  looks  and  actions,  so  much 
of  soul-felt  interest  and  devotion  that  a  less  susceptible  heart  than 
Bianca's  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it.  And  the  actress,  lone 
and  orphanly,  felt  daily  the  increasing  ardor  of  Stanley's  attach- 


ment, and  with  the  whole  strength  of  her  passionate  and  Italian 
nature,  Bianca  returned  his  love. 

Edgar  Stanley,  in  engaging  his  betrothed  to  a  speedy  nnion, 
had  not  stopped  to  consider  the  differences  which  existed  between 
the  social  position  of  himself  and  his  wife.  He  forgot,  in  the  all- 
absorbing  passion — love,  that  his  wealthy  and  aristocratic  parents 
might  despise  and  perhaps  reject  her  whom  he  had  solemnly  sworn 
to  cherish  and  protect  as  his  wife.  It  is  true,  he  had  written  them 
of  his  intended  marriage  with  the  actress  Bianca,  and  of  his  inten- 
tion to  return  with  her  to  England ;  but  he  had  not  as  yet  received 
any  answer  from  his  parents,  which  circumstance  he  innocently 
attributed  to  some  delay  or  accident  on  the  road,  instead  of  inten- 
tional anger  and  scorn. 

With  a  light  heart  and  cheerful  step,  Edgar  Stanley  directed  his 
steps  homeward,  with  his  newly-found  prize,  apparently  with  as 
much  pride  and  ease  of  heart  as  if  he  were  bearing  home  an  cm- 
press  to  the  paternal  roof,  instead  of  an  actress.  You  may  jndge 
of  Bianca's  great  surprise  and  disappointment,  when,  on  entering 
tho  old  homestead  with  her  husband,  she  was  met  by  the  proud 
and  haughty  Lady  Stanley,  who,  with  a  look  of  withering  scorn, 
bade  them  both  leave  the  house,  nor  ever  cross  its  threshold  moro. 
Her  loud  and  angry  tones  of  voice  called  the  old  lord  to  the  scene 
cf  unlooked-for  excitement.  Edgar  advanced  to  embrace  his 
much  loved  sire,  but  he,  too,  shrank  from  his  grasp  as  from  a 
xipcr,  heaping  a  torrent  of  curses  upon  his  child's  head. 

Bianca,  half-frantic  with  despair,  threw  herself  at  the  old  man's 
feet,  imploring  him  to  forgive  and  pardon  her  husband,  if  not  her- 
self. But  the  mention  of  that  name  only  served  to  exasperate 
the  cruel  parent  still  more,  and  with  great  strength  he  rudely 
threw  the  devoted  wife  from  him.  Finding  that  entreaties  and 
tears  failed  to  move  his  cruel  parents,  Edgar  prepared  to  leave 
with  his  wife  his  once  happy  home,  from  which  he  was  now  reject- 
ed and  cast  off. 

Edgar  Stanley  and  his  beautiful  wife  were  soon  established  in 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  of  the  city  of  London,  for,  although  the 
haughty  father  of  Stanley  had  disinherited  him,  and  cut  him  off 
from  his  usual  supplies  of  money,  still  Bianca's  purse  was  well 
filled  with  the  hard  earnings  of  years  of  study  and  labor  in  her 
profession. 

To  all  outward  appearances,  the  newly-wedded  pair  seemed 
happy  and  content  with  their  lot.  But  the  tongue  of  scandal  had 
already  reached  them  in  their  new  home,  and  tho  reproaches, 
sneers  and  bitter  taunts  of  the  world  fell  heavily  npon  Edgar's 
heart.  This  fact  Bianca's  keen  eye  readily  discerned,  and  the  cold 
and  altered  manner  of  her  husband,  together  with  his  frequent 
absence  from  home,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  only  served  to  teach 
her  heart  that  Stanley  no  longer  loved  tho  wife  who  had  sacri- 
ficed friends,  native  land — all,  for  him,  that  he  had  long  since  re- 
pented his  choice  in  marrying  Bianca  the  actress. 

Letter  after  letter  was  sent  to  her  husband  from  his  parents, 
who,  realizing  their  child's  loss,  would  only  yield  to  the  fact  on 
certain  conditions,  which  were  that  Edgar  should  separate  from 
his  wife,  who  was  so  unworthy  to  bear  their  family  name,  and  pro- 
vide for  her  a  separate  maintenance.  If,  their  letters  said,  ho 
would  consent  to  such  a  plan  of  conduct,  then  they,  his  parents, 
would  most  gladly  reinstate  their  prodigal  son  in  his  former  place 
in  their  affections. 

Of  tho  contents  of  these  letters  Edgar  never  spoke,  but  as  ho 
frequently  left  them  loosely  about,  Bianca  could  not  fail  to  learn 
their  words  of  cruel  import.  Stung  to  the  heart  with  pride  and 
disappointment,  she  resolved  no  longer  to  burden  her  husband 
with  a  love  so  unrequited,  and  a  name  which  had  so  blemished 
and  disgraced  his  family  title.  Surely,  she  thought,  Italy's  sunny 
skies  will  welcome  the  worn  and  weary  child  home,  if  not  its  chil- 
dren. To  Marie  she  alone  entrusted  her  secret,  which  was  to 
leave  her  husband,  and  return  once  again  to  her  native  land  and 
old  profession. 

Having  made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  departure 
at  a  certain  time,  Bianca  sat  down  and  hastily  penned  a  note  to 
her  husband,  releasing  him  from  all  further  interest  in  her  futuro 
welfare  and  happiness.  "  Seek  not  to  find  me  out,"  she  said, 
"  for  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  life,  happiness,  all  that  a  woman's 
heart  holds  most  dear,  to  know  that  those  parental  arms,  from 
which  you  have  so  long  been  estranged,  again  receive  and  enfold 
you." 

Having  finished  and  folded  the  note,  Bianca  and  Marie  both 
sought  their  pillows,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  few  hours'  rest  before 
setting  out  upon  their  long  journey.  At  a  late  hour  of  tho  night, 
Stanley  returned  home,  and  beheld  his  wifo  sleeping  apparently 
most  soundly.  When  at  last  Bianca  was  sure  of  her  husband's 
deep  slumber,  she  cautiously  arose,  and  dressing  herself,  quickly 
awakened  Marie,  who,  weary  with  her  labors,  had  in  reality  slept. 

Placing  the  note  upon  the  pillow  from  which  she  had  but  just 
risen,  Bianca  turned  to  take  one  last,  lingering  look  of  her  heart's 
best  idol.  Quickly  placing  one  fervent  kiss  upon  her  sleeping 
husband's  brow,  she  hastily  left  the  apartment,  fearful  lest  by  her 
heart's  deep  emotions  she  should  betray  herself. 

With  a  beating  heart  and  trembling  step,  the  youthful  wife,  ac- 
companied by  Marie,  entered  the  carriage,  which  was  awaiting 
them  at  the  door,  and  was  soon  far  away  from  her  deserted  home. 

Ten  months  from  the  time  that  Bianca  Montani  left  Italy,  she 
again  beheld  its  glowing  beauties.  Again  the  papers  announced 
the  re-appearance  of  Bianca  Montani,  for  she  had  laid  aside  a 
namo  which  she  had  worn  but  in  grief  and  sorrow,  and  assumed 
again  her  maiden  name,  ever  so  spotless  and  pure.  Most  cordial 
was  the  welcome  which  awaited  the  public's  lost  favorite,  now 
regained. 

Time  ha  1  wrought  changes  both  in  looks  and  appearance  of 
the  actress.  She  excluded  herself  entirely  from  society,  and 
wrapped  about  her  such  a  mantle  of  reserve  that  even  the  most 
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c  irious  forbore  questioning  her  upon  the  subject  of  her  married 
life. 

One  day,  as  Bianea  was  on  her  way  to  rehearsal  at  the  theatre, 
her  attention  was  attracted  to  the  person  of  an  old  man  whose 
bowed  form  and  silvery  locks  gave  evidence  of  time's  wondrous 
hand.  As  the  old  man  passed  the  actress,  he  bent  upon  her  a  look 
of  intense  scrutiny,  and  uttering  a  cry,  fell  prostrate  upon  the 
ground.  Bianea  turned  and  assisted  him  to  rise,  comforting  him 
all  the  while  with  words  of  kindness. 

Supporting  him  with  her  arm,  they  entered  the  theatre,  to  which 
they  were  already  near ;  and  after  dressing  with  her  own  hands 
the  wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  forehead  from  his  fall, 
she  arranged  for  him  a  soft  bed  upon  the  couch  in  her  own  dress- 
ing-room. 

As  soon  as  he  hai  quite  recovered  himself,  the  old  man  proceeded 
to  give  to  the  kind-hearted  actress  somewhat  of  his  life's  history, 
adding  that  Bianca's  great  resemblance  to  his  lost  wife  had  caused 
him  such  a  shock. 

"  Have  you  no  kindred  or  friend  living  V  asked  the  sympathetic 
woman. 

"  Alas !  I  had  a  child,  but  O,  they  tell  me  that  she  has  left  for 
parts  unknown." 

"  Sho  still  lives,  then  V  said  the  actress. 

"  God  grant  that  it  is  so  !"  said  the  weeping  man. 

"  Her  name  I"  cried  the  now  excited  woman. 

"  Bianea  Montani !" 

"  I_I  am  that  child  !  My  father !"  said  the  actress.  And 
father  and  child  were  soon  clasped  in  a  long  embrace. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  Bianea  separated  herself  from  her 
husband,  and  during  that  time,  no  word  of  intelligence  has  ever 
been  received  by  her  of  her  still-loved  Stanley.  With  her  newly- 
found  father  and  M.irie,  Bianea  is  again  happy,  winning  nightly 
in  her  profession  new  laurels  and  new  friends. 

One  evening,  as  the  actress  was  passing  from  the  stage  to  her 
dressing  room,  a  waiter  handed  her  a  letter,  whose  superscription 
caused  her  cheek  to  pale  as  her  eye  recognized  the  oft-familiar 
hand-writing.     Hastily  opening  it,  she  read  as  follows : 

"Dearest,  hut  injured  Bianca  : — I  beseech  you  to  come 
to  me,  in  this  my  dying  hour,  that  my  eyes  may  be  closed  in  peace, 
with  the  assurance  of  your  forgiveness.  How  shall  I  make  atone- 
ment to  you,  my  poor  yet  loved  wife,  for  the  wrongs  which  your 
spirit  has  suffered  <  But  ray  sight  fails  me.  Bianca,  come — 
come  quickly  to  the  Hotel  L'ltalien.    Adieu,  dearest.     Edgar." 

Bianca,  overcome  with  grief,  knew  not  how  or  where  to  turn. 
See  him  she  must,  for  he  was  very  ill — perhaps  even  then  he  was 
dying. 

The  audience  were  impatient  at  her  delay.  Something  must  bo 
done,  and  that  quickly.  It  required  but  a  single  moment  for  the 
actress  to  decide  upon  the  course  to  pursue.  Placing  the  note 
which  she  had  just  received  in  the  hand  of  the  manager,  she 
quickly  ordered  her  carriage,  and  in  a  few  moments  wus  at  the 
hotel. 

Tapping  gently  at  the  door,  the  haughty  Lady  Stanley,  her 
mother-in-law,  received  her  once  rejected  child  with  open  arms. 

"  Does  he  still  live  V  gasped  the  grief-stricken  wife. 

At  that  moment,  a  deep  groan  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  in- 
valid. Hastening  to  the  bedside,  Bianca  threw  her  arms  about 
tho  neck  of  her  sick  and  enfeebled  husband,  and  passionately 
kissed  again  and  again  his  marble  brow. 

At  the  sight  of  Bianca,  Edgar  seemed  to  revive,  and  gaining 
new  strength,  he  raised  his  head  from  his  pillow,  supported  all  the 
while  by  the  tender  arm  of  his  wife. 

"  Can  you  forgive  him  and  they,  Bianca,  who  havo  caused  thee 
so  much  suffering  !"  said  the  weeping  husband. 

"  All — all  is  forgiven  and  buried  with  the  past !"  said  the  noble- 
hearted  woman.  "  God  grant  that  you  may  still  live  to  gladden 
and  comfort  my  weary  heart !"  And  pressing  the  hand  of  Stan- 
ley, Bianca  left  the  apartment. 

The  next  day,  the  young  wife  came  early  to  the  bedside  of  her 
husband,  bringing  with  her  the  aged  Montani,  her  father.  Here 
was,  then,  a  new  source  of  surprise  to  the  family  of  her  husband. 

Tenderly  and  untiringly,  tho  loving  wife  watched  beside  the 
couch  of  her  suffering  husband,  until  the  glow  of  health  once 
more  returned  to  his  check.  From  him,  Bianca  learned  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  since  she  left  him.  His  parents  had  indeed 
taken  him  home  to  their  bosom,  but  there  was  still  unrest  and  dis- 
quietude in  his  breast.  Remorse  for  his  cold  and  altered  love  to 
his  wife  so  worked  upon  his  mind  and  feelings  that  a  settled  melan- 
choly grew  upon  him,  which  so  impaired  his  bodily  health  that  his 
physician  recommended  change  of  scene  and  climate. 

To  Italy — bright  and  sunny  Italy,  they  had  borne  the  invalid. 
By  accident,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  name  of  the  actress  in  one  of 
the  daily  journals,  which  circumstance  had  given  him  the  long- 
desired  clue  of  his  wife's  whereabouts,  which  ended  in  the  reunion 
of  the  estranged  couple. 

In  two  or  three  months,  a  happy  party  of  six  persons  embarked 
for  England's  shores.  And  in  the  old  homestead,  all  is  peace  and 
happiness,  for  Edgar  Stanley  is  there,  with  his  lovely  bride,  Bianca 
Montani,  no  longer  the  public's  favorite,  but  the  pride  and  cher- 
ished idol  of  the  home-circle.  And  dear,  good  Marie  is  still  with 
her  much  loved  mistress— the  beautiful  Bianca  Stanley — the  de- 
voted wife  and  daughter. 

.  —■-  » 


CURIOUS  SUPERSTITIONS. 

In  Malta,  whenever  a  violent  storm  occurs,  the  bishop  com- 
mands all  the  church  bells  to  be  rung  for  the  purpose  of  calming 
it.  In  the  interior  of  France,  the  bells  arc  rung  during  a  storm 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  danger  from  the  crops.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  Thracians,  more  bold,  used  to  menace  the  thun- 
der-cloud with  arrows,  and  combated  even  the  dread  artillery  of 
Heaven. — Notts  and  Queries. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CLOUDED  LIFE  AND  A  SUNNY  ONE. 

BY   MRS.    E.    WELI.MONT. 

"  It  is  a  long  lane  which  has  no  turn,"  remarked  neighbor  Fair- 
well,  to  Mrs.  Gadsby  ;  "your  good  days  will  come  by-and-by.  I 
never  knew  a  person  that  worked  on  in  patient  trust,  but  God  sent 
them  some  token  for  good  before  they  died.  So  I  have  brought 
you  a  brown  loaf,  smoking  hot  from  my  oven,  and  here's  a  bit  of 
pork  and  a  few  eggs  ;  and  as  I  was  picking  over  my  last  barrel  of 
apples,  I  thought  to  myself  it  may  be  Mrs.  Gadsby  would  relish  a 
few  of  them.  And  I  beg  you  will  take  these  little  neighborly  gifts 
without  wasting  too  much  time  in  expressing  your  thanks  ;  for 
when  we  meet  for  a  little  cozy  chat,  I  dislike  to  have  a  person 
always  freeing  their  mind  by  talking  about  obligations.  My  rulo 
is  to  impart  to  others,  if  I  have  anything  to  spare ;  it  makes  me 
happier  than  you  are  to  receive — so  I  get  my  pay  beforehand.  But 
now  let  us  change  the  subject.  I  noticed  you  looked  very  down- 
cast, yesterday,  at  church.  What  has  happened  ?  You  may  as 
well  communicate  to  me  your  trials.  Who  knows  but  I  can 
relieve  you'?" 

Mrs.  Gadsby  was  moved  by  the  warm,  sympathetic,  sunny  ap- 
peal and  countenance  of  her  friend,  and  as  she  had  been  brooding 
all  the  morning  and  for  several  days  over  her  uncomfortable  mode 
of  living,  she  gladly  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  of  narrating 
her  grievances. 

"Neighbor  Fairwell,"  said  Mrs.  Gadsby,  "it's  a  dreadful  vex- 
atious thing  to  be  surrounded  by  disagreeable  circumstances.  No- 
body but  the  poor  understand  this.  Here  you  arc,  full  of"  content- 
ment, because  you  are  well  off;  no  matter  whether  you  earn  a 
shilling  in  your  lifetime,  you  have  enough, — while  I  am  here  with- 
out one,  save  I  work  for  it,  and  then  it  all  has  to  be  spent  for  rent, 
or  fuel,  or  food.  To  tell  the  truth,  I'm  about  tired  of  delving. 
Nobody  in  this  block  works  half  as  hard  as  I  do.  There's  my  next 
door  neighbor :  why,  they  are  in  bed  by  nine  o'clock,  and  all  the 
evening  they  are  laughing,  and  chatting,  and  telling  stories.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  she  finishes  her  jobs  or  not ;  she  has  a  man 
that  brings  in  enough,— while  I  sit  here  alone,  and  with  my  tallow 
candle  burnt  into  its  socket,  and  nobody  to  speak  to  me,  I  can  tell 
you  it  makes  a  mighty  difference  between  us." 

"  And  so  you  are  a  Httle  envious  of  Mrs.  Bliss  because  she  has 
a  husband  to  chat  with.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  can  provide  for  you 
any  day,"  remarked  Neighbor  Fairwell,  facetiously.  "  You  need 
not  be  a  solitary  widow  but  from  choice.  Mike  Hardy,  the  shoe- 
maker, would  tell  you  stories  every  evening,  if  you  would  but  take 
his  name.     Is  that  all  that  grieves  you,  Mrs.  Gadsby'?" 

The  gloomy  visage  of  our  friend  began  to  shorten.  She  knew 
she  wouldn't  marry  the  best  man  living.  She  had  married  once, 
and  that  was  enough.  No — but  it  was  hard  to  see  everybody 
happy  around  one,  and  all  the  while  to  feel  your  own  lot  is  so  dif- 
ferent. "  There's  old  Katy  Folsom — she  has  a  pet  dog,  and  she 
spends  hours  in  talking  to  him,  and  then  she  leads  him  out  with  a 
string  to  the  grocer's  or  baker's,  and  acts  so  like  a  fool  with  her 
'spot.'  I  really  wish  there  never  was  a  dog  in  the  world,  barking 
— snarling  creatures,  subject  to  hydrophobia,  and  liable  to  bite 
women  and  children!" 

"  Well,"  replied  Neighbor  Fairwell,  "  if  old  Katy  can  take  any 
pleasure  in  her  pet  dog,  do  let  her.  She  is  a  harmless  creature, 
and,  perhaps,  has  no  human  being  that  cares  for  her." 

"  La — well,  she's  happy  enough  if  she  hasn't.  I  never  knew 
her  fret  in  my  life ;  she  always  goes  round  her  room  singing. 
How  I  do  hate  to  hear  humming !  it  makes  me  nervous.  If  she 
had  as  much  to  think  of  as  I  have,  it  would  soon  stop  her  mouth." 

"  But,  really,  Mrs.  Gadsby,  what  are  your  troubles  ?  I  know 
you  work  hard,  but,  after  all,  industrious  people  are  the  happiest." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  See  that  girl  over  the  way  tossing 
her  sunshade,  while  that  little  fellow  beside  her  is  talking  so  inces- 
santly.    What  does  she  know  about  trouble  in  getting  a  living  V 

"  Very  true ;  but  it  don't  follow  she  is  happy.  That  is  Nettie 
Day,  and  she  has  stolen  an  interview,  I'll  warrant  you,  with  that 
young  clerk,  whom  her  parents  have  forbidden  her  to  marry. 
Don't  call  her  happy,  Mrs.  Gadsby, — only  be  thankful  you  have 
no  such  disobedient  children  to  trouble  jou." 

"  Mrs.  Fairwell,  you  make  fair  weather  out  of  everything,  but  I 
should  like  for  you  just  to  step  into  my  shoes  for  one  week ;  you 
wouldn't  be  quite  so  smooth-faced  and  cheery  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning  of  it.  To  be  cooped  up  in  a  small  room  and  obliged  to 
work,  and  see  everybody  else  thriving  about  you,  while  you  are 
dragged  down  by  poverty,  is  not  very  comforting." 

"  But  it  might  be  worse,  neighbor.  You  have  good  health,  and 
plenty  of  work,  which  yields  you  a  good  price,  and  I  am  sure  you 
have  one  neighbor  in  me  who  will  relieve  you  in  any  strait,  if  it 
is  possible.     Now,  what  would  make  you  happy?" 

"  Well,  as  you  ask  the  question,  I  should  be  perfectly  happy  if 
I  had  only  a  hundred  dollars  at  my  disposal,  in  case  of  any  emer- 
gency. I  am  sure  that  would  make  me  happy — not  for  you  to 
give  it  to  me,  though." 

"  Well,  neighbor,  keep  up  a  cheerful  trust.  You  will  never 
want ;  but  don't  be  querulous.  Look  with  a  pleasant  countenance 
upon  your  neighbors  ;  go  in  and  chat  with  tho  respectable  ones. 
You  will  find  they  have  trials  as  well  as  you ;  and  by  a  cheerful 
intercourse,  you  will  forget  your  troubles,  and  becoming  interested 
in  them,  life  will  soon  wear  a  new  aspect.  Now,  I'll  just  take  the 
napkin  off  my  bread,  and  when  I  come  in  again,  shall  hope  to 
find  you  thinking  over  your  blessings  instead  of  your  trials." 
And  the  sunshiny  neighbor  left  her  cloudy-faced  one  with  a  hearty 
"  God  bless  ye !" 

" I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Fairwell,  to  his  wife,  "if  Mrs.  Gadsby 
isn't  entitled  to  a  land  warrant  ?     It  appears  to  me  John  Gadsby 


served  a  fortnight  or  more  in  expectancy  of  a  skirtnish  in  the  war 
of  1812.  If  so,  his  widow,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  is  entitled  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  at  government  prices.  Do 
you  know  about  it,  wife  t" 

"  I  know  John  Gadsby  went  to  Portsmouth  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  in  Captain  Piper's  company.  I  remember  it  as  well 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday.     My  brother  Isaac  went,  too." 

"  Well,  then,  they  arc  both  entitled  to  a  bind  warrant." 

"I  never  did  sec  how  things  work  together  for  good,  husband. 
It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  I  told  Mrs.  Gadsby  good  luck  always 
attended  the  hopeful.  She  will  think  me  a  true  prophetess.  Do 
let  me  take  the  act  and  read  it  to  h'.r.  Poor  Isaac's  widow,  too, — 
how  pleased  she  will  be  I"  And  Mrs.  Fairwell's  benevolent  heart 
overflowed  with  joy  at  the  very  thought  of  being  tho  bearer  of 
such  good  news  to  the  poor  widows. 

Mrs.  Gadsby  answered  her  knock  by  a  "  come  in  1"  from  a  deep- 
toned,  coarse  voice,  and  remarking  she  was  glad  to  find  other  peo- 
ple could  get  time  to  visit  her  if  she  couldn't  return  their  calls, 
kindly  passed  a  chair  to  Mrs.  Fairwell,  and  observed  what  a  dis- 
agreeable day  it  was. 

."I  don't  think  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Fairwell;  "the  sunshines 
pleasantly,  and  the  birds  arc  singing,  and  the  crocuses  arc  coming 
up,  and  spring  will  be  here  presently." 

"  But  we  shall  encounter  a  good  many  east  winds  first.  There 
will  be  snow-squalls  yet.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  the  most  cheer- 
less season  we  havo.  We  are  obliged  to  keep  a  fire  nearly  all  the 
time,  and  it's  about  as  expensive  as  winter  timo."  Mrs.  Gadsby 
had  not  thawed  out  yet 

"Well,  well,"  continued  Neighbor  Fairwell.  "  I've  got  a  bit 
of  good  news  to  tell  you.     What  do  you  think  it  is  ?" 

"  You've  got  me  a  profitable  job  of  work,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  and  it's  one  that  dou't  require  stitching,  cither.  My  hus- 
band finds  by  the  newspaper  that,  as  the  widow  of  John  Gadsby, 
you  arc  entitled  to  a  land  warrant  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  government  land,  in  pay  of  his  services  in  the  war  of  1812." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Gadsby,  very  coolly  replacing  her  specta- 
cles, "  I'm  glad  to  get  something  besides  poverty  for  his  services." 

"  Now,  don't  answer  me  so,  neighbor.  Come,  cheer  up,  and 
put  on  freuh  courage.  This  will  give  you  more  than  the  hundred 
dollars  you  told  me  the  other  day  would  make  you  so  happy." 

"  All  this  sounds  well,  but  I  shall  have  to  wait  for  it  till  dooms- 
day ;  it  will  never  do  me  any  good,  it  will  be  so  long  coming ; 
besides,  government  land  isn't  worth  much."  But  Mrs.  Gadsby 
did  lay  down  her  work  and  run  over  the  act. 

"And  my  husband  will  call  on  Esquire  Plummer,  and  sec  that 
a  suitable  certificate  is  made  out,  of  how  long  and  with  whom 
John  served,  and  send  it  to  Washington,  and  in  due  time  you  will 
receive  your  warrant.    Isn't  that  a  good  bit  of  news,  Mrs.  Gadsby?" 

"  Yes,"  slowly  muttered  the  widow,  "if  it  proves  true." 

"And  now  I'm  going  over  to  Isaac's  widow,  to  tell  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Fairwell.     "  It  will  make  her  so  happy." 

"  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  replied  Mrs. 
Gadsby.  "  I  shan't  place  any  dependence  on  receiving  my  pen- 
sion till  it  is  fairly  in  my  hand." 

Mrs.  Gadsby  would  not  see  a  bright  side  to  anything.  Far  dif- 
ferent was  it  with  the  widow  Isaac  :  for  when  her  sister  told  her  of 
her  unuexpected  good  luck,  tears  of  grateful  joy  coursed  down  her 
cheeks,  and  expressions  of  thankfulness  were  on  her  tongue ;  her 
load  of  care  was  lightened,  and  the  world  was  all  sunshine. 

Mrs.  Gadsby  so  resolutely  persisted  that  she  should  never  live 
to  realize  any  advantage  from  obtaining  her  land  warrant  that  Mr. 
Fairwell  offered  to  advance  her  the  money,  taking  the  land  at  its 
present  valuation  ;  so  that  she  received  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  in  cash,  which  he  safely  invested  at  eight  percent.,  and 
when  it  was  all  done,  and  her  interest  even  paid  in  advance,  and 
Mrs.  Gadsby  was  removed  to  a  comfortable  home  beside  pleasant 
neighbors,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  what  she  had  received, 
she  said  she  thought  it  real  mean  that  Congress  did  not  allow 
twice  as  much  land  to  poor  widows,  for  then  it  would  have  done 
them  some  good.  Now  it  was  only  a  mere  trifle  ;  it  would  take 
five  hundred  dollars  to  put  her  in  a  comfortable  way  of  living. 

Mrs.  Gadsby  would  not  be  happy  in  a  palace,  nor  Mrs.  Fair- 
well  unhappy  in  a  wigwam  ;  and  yet  with  all  our  different  heredi- 
tary temperaments,  we  can  make  clouds  or  sunshine  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  train  ourselves. 
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[Written  for  Ballon  s  Pictorial.] 
HOME. 

BY  TAMAB.   ASKS  [UIODl. 

Ti-1  the  place  round  which  our  fondest  feelings  linger, 
The  Terr  name  brings  thoughts  of  joy  and  lore ; 

The  happiness  found  round  the  fireside  circle, 
Must  be  the  nearest  to  the  joys  abore. 

In  after  days  we  look  with  fond  affection, 
Back  to  the  home  where  passed  our  youthful  years ; 

Again  at  ere  we're  seated  round  the  table, 
Again  pass  through  our  childish  hopes  and  fears. 

Home  is  the  place  to  which  our  holiest  thoughts 

Cling  like  the  Ivy  to  the  old  oak  tree; 
And  though  as  years  pass  on.  we're  from  it  severed, 

It  lives  forever— in  our  memory. 

<     »»  mm     9 

[Written  for  Ballon'*  Pictorial.] 

THE    GALLEY-SLAVE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

BT    MBS.    L.    8.    GOODWIH. 

TJpos  an  early  summer  mom,  a  young  man,  poorly  clad,  was 
furtively  and  rapidly  traversing  hill  and  dale,  avoiding  the  public 
road,  as  if  to  baffle  some  expected  pursuit.  lie  was  tall  and  mus- 
cular, and  his  conntenance,  though  evincing  the  lines  of  deep 
passion,  yet  bore  the  tokens  of  beauty  and  goodness. 

"  I  must  have  refreshment  straightway,"  the  traveller  said,  in 
his  native  language  of  France,  suppressing  his  panting,  and  exert- 
ing him.»clf  for  manly  utterance,  as  much  as  though  critical  ears 
were  in  hearing.  "  I  could  do  little  more  were  all  Toulouse  in 
close  pursuit." 

Leaning  his  shoulder  cxhaustcdly  against  one  of  a  clump  of 
trees,  ho  sent  behind  from  the  elevation  he  had  gained  a  groping, 
protracted  gaze  through  the  waning  shadows,  meantime  listening 
with  intensencss  which  must  have  caught  up  the  farthest  untoward 
sound.  His  first  movement  was  a  start  upright,  but  it  was  in  tri- 
umph rather  than  terror ;  for  with  clasped  hands  and  lifted  eyes  he 
exclaimed,  fervently : 

"  Great  God  !  am  I  really  escaped  from  the  degrading  servitude 
to  which  I  was  so  rigoronsly  subjected  1  Shall  I  see  again  my 
mother,  and  feel  her  warm  embrace  *  Praise  be  to  Thee !  Ha," 
he  added,  when  eyes  and  hands  had  been  gradually  lowered, 
"  yonder  do  I  sec  a  dwelling — or  is  it  but  a  huge  rock  in  the  midst 
of  the  campagne  V 

Crouching  so  as  to  exalt  the  object,  he  saw  traced  distinctly 
against  the  brightening  sky  the  outline  of  gables  and  a  chimney. 
Thus  assured,  the  stranger  struggled  forward  to  reach  the  cottage, 
and  ask  its  hospitalities. 

*'  I  like  not  to  alarm  the  sleepers  by  loud  knocking,"  the  way- 
farer said  to  himself,  with  his  knuckles  touching  the  panel ;  "  bet- 
ter I  sit  down  here  and  wait — they  will  soon  be  astir." 

He  sank  noiselessly  upon  the  stone  step,  and  leaned  his  head 
aside  against  the  door  post.  Overcome  by  fatigue,  and  soothed 
by  the  chittering  of  swallows  under  the  eaves,  and  the  perfume 
exhaling  from  neat  flower-beds  of  the  little  yard,  he  fell  almost 
immediately  into  partial  slumber.  Some  consciousness  of  his  sit- 
uation remained ;  the  ghost  of  the  terrors  he  had  slain  rose  before 
him,  scoffing  at  the  incautiousness  which  had  led  him  hither,  to 
weigh  a  stranger's  benevolence  against  the  cupidity  natural  to  the 
race — to  stake  the  freedom  of  the  whole  body  against  the  cravings 
of  the  stomach  and  repose  of  the  eyelids. 

Alarmed  by  this  view  of  the  imagination,  its  subject  would  have 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  danger,  and  flying  to  the  fields,  have 
sought  out  some  place  of  concealment  for  the  day ;  but  to  his  utter 
dismay,  on  attempting  to  rise,  he  discovered  his  limbs  divided  at 
every  joint,  and  his  spine  twice  severed  in  its  length.  Helpless  as 
one  dead,  he  could  but  await  the  consequences  of  his  rashness,  if 
such  it  was.  A  few  moments,  and  the  hideous  incubus  was  ban- 
ished by  a  woman's  wail  within  the  hitherto  silent  cottage.  His 
eyes  unclosed,  turning  involuntarily  to  meet  the  sound  ;  while  his 
mind  awoke  but  slowly.  Through  a  chink  between  the  hinges  of 
the  door,  appeared  the  centre-point  of  a  picture,  all  the  residue 
being  closed  in  by  the  narrowness  cf  the  perspective. 

At  a  window  a  young  girl  of  surpassing  loveliness  bent,  prun- 
ing with  tendcrcst  care  a  moss  rose,  growing  from  a  pot  of  green- 
painted  wood  placed  on  the  sill.  The  delicacy  and  regularity  of 
her  features,  and  graceful  proportions  of  her  form,  were  clearly 
defined  against  the  hue  of  sunrise  pressing  in  at  the  casement — 
the  one  from  which  alone  the  shutter  had  been  folded  back  for  its 
admission.  It  was  evident  that  some  association  mingled  bitter 
wiih  the  native  sweetness  of  her  task  ;  for  her  tears  were  softly 
falling,  and  the  rare  wealth  of  leaf,  bud  and  blossom  was  wet  with 
the  hallowed  dew. 

"  Rosine,"  said  the  wailing  voice — and  there  was  something  of 
querulousness  in  its  tone — "  why  idle  away  the  hour  binding  to 
your  heart  those  stems,  when  presently  all  that  can  remain  to  you 
of  them  will  be  the  laceration  of  their  thorns  '" 

"  The  breakfast  waits,  my  mother — has  some  time  waited," 
replied  the  flower-girl,  in  accents  of  faltering  music.  "Are  you 
ready  now  to  partake  it  V 

"  No,  no.  Who  of  us  can  breakfast,  not  knowing  when  or 
where  the  next  can  be  eaten  ?  Even  these  little  ones  have  lost 
their  appetite  with  the  though ..  Your  spreading  the  cloth,  Rosine, 
was  as  idle  as  is  your  care  of  the  plant." 

" Perchance,"  resumed  the  girl,  after  a  slight  pause — "I  have 
been  thinking,  that  M.  Seuiier  may  allow  me  to  take  away  with 
us  this  one  little  rose-sliru'i,  since  it  is  we  who  have  cultivated  it 
from  the  merest  slip." 


"  Do  not  so  delude  yourself,"  rejoined  her  mother,  quickly  and 
bitterly.  "Our  landlord  is  not  the  man  to  grant  indulgent 
they  never  so  insignificant.  Depend  on  it,  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  take  hence  nothing  beyond  the  dust  which  may  cleave  to  our 
feet — and  that  I  shall  desire  to  shake  from  mine  as  a  testimony 
against  him.  Besides,  silly  child,  whither  would  you  convey 
your  treasure  ?  You  forget  that  we  are  t-y  go  forth  as  shelterless 
wanderers  I" 

"  Josephie,  wife,"  spoke  a  third  and  masculine  voice,  in  a  ten- 
der, subdued  key,  "  forbear  upbraiding  the  pooi  lamb.  Let  her 
have  what  pleasure  she  may.  And  neither  joursel."  I  pray,  lay 
our  misfortune  60  deeply  to  heart.  Be  comforted ;  we  wiii  trust  in 
the  Lord  and  do  good,  and  we  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily 
we  shall  be  fed." 

The  only  answer  was  the  renewal  of  the  waitings ;  and  childish 
voices  blending,  swelled  it  to  an  expression  of  the  most  abject 
grief.  It  was  only  now  that  the  inadvertent  listener  at  the  thres- 
hold fully  recovered  himself.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  knocked 
lightly,  saying  in  bis  heart,  as  he  did  so : 

"Fellow  suffering  begets  confidence;  here  I  shall  not  claim 
sympathy  in  vain.  Who  knows,  alas  !  but  even  in  my  extremity, 
I  may  be  able  to  impart  some  consolation  ?" 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  undersized,  sinewless-looking 
man,  who  had  the  air  of  grass  that  has  fallen  under  the  mower's 
scythe.  Nevertheless,  on  seeing  before  him  the  worn  stranger, 
the  man  civilly  accosted  him,  opening  wider  the  door  with  instinc- 
tive hospitality.  The  other  accepted  the  silent  invitation.  Paus- 
ing when  he  had  crossed  the  threshold,  without  making  known 
his  name  or  whence  he  was,  he  said  that  he  was  a  traveller,  who 
greatly  needed  food  and  a  place  of  concealment  where  to  repose  a 
little. 

"  The  first,  bless  God,  we  cangive  you !"  responded  the  farmer, 
scanning  interestedly,  but  with  no  unwelcome  curiosity,  the  young 
man's  handsome  fa«e  and  noble  figure,  "  and  the  last  you  should 
have  as  freely  were  it  ours  to  give.  But  this  same  morning  we 
are  to  be  turned  out  from  the  cottage  for  the  rent.  Rosine,"  add- 
ed the  fmher — he  struggled  for  a  cheerful  tone — addressing  the 
young  girl  by  the  window,  who  had  dried  her  tears,  and  was  look- 
ing timidly  toward  the  stranger,  "  take  the  Ixiwroise  to  the  table ; 
we  have  now  a  guest  who  will  help  us  to  enjoy  the  meal." 

The  mother  of  the  beautiful  Rosine  was  sitting  in  a  corner  near 
a  tiny,  earthen  stove,  over  which  the  breakfast  had  been  prepared. 
She  had  silenced  her  ebullition  of  sorrow,  but  did  not  lift  her  face 
from  her  lap,  where  it  lay  buried.  Her  long  hair,  which  she  had 
torn  in  her  agony,  was  flung  in  wild  disorder  about  her  shoulders. 
Three  little  boys  clung  to  her  knees,  and  by  whispering  in  her 
ears,  sweetly  endeavored  to  divert  her  from  her  woe. 

" Mother," pleaded  one,  "only  look,  what  a  tall  gentleman  it  is 
that's  come — father  isn't  up  to  his  shoulder." 

"  His  eyes  are  just  as  black  as  Itosine's ;  and  see,  mother,  see ! 
she's  looking  at  his  moustache — Rosie  is,"  said  his  elder  brother. 

"  Somebody's  here — somebody  be,"  lisped  the  youngest ;  and 
he  tried  to  make  np  for  his  limited  acquirements  in  speech,  by 
plucking  at  his  mother's  sleeve,  and  insinuating  his  baby  fingers 
beneath  her  forehead. 

But  their  united  persuasions  were  for  a  time  unavailing.  She 
continued  motionless  while  her  husband  brought  their  guest  a 
basin  of  refreshing  water,  in  which  to  bathe  his  face  and  hands, 
with  a  white,  freshly-ironed  towel,  which  he  unfolded  ready  for 
wiping.  Rosine  had  come  forward  and  arranged  the  dishes  upon 
the  table,  her  eldest  little  brother  ran  and  drew  the  stools  around, 
and  all  was  in  waiting.  There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  father 
and  daughter  glanced  at  each  other,  and  then  at  the  bowed  one  by 
the  stove ;  the  former  took  a  step  nearer  her,  but  dropped  his  reso- 
lution, and  passing  over  to  the  stranger's  side,  said  in  his  car : 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  my  wife ;  she  is  not  strong,  and  our 
calamity  quite  drives  her  to  despair." 

He  placed  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  board,  Rosine  sat  at  its 
head  ;  and  the  guest,  at  a  sign  from  the  master,  occupied  a  place 
on  the  yonng  girl's  right.  Two  of  the  three  boys  climbed  to  stools 
on  either  side  their  father,  while  the  smaller  was  received  on  his 
knee.  To  the  unexpected  delight  of  the  household,  just  when 
grace  had  been  said,  the  disconsolate  woman  rose  up,  smoothed 
back  her  loosened  hair,  and  quietly  joined  them  at  the  breakfast. 
Rosine  would  have  resigned  her  station,  but  her  mother  bade  oth- 
erwise, and  took  herself  the  daughter's  customary  place  opposite 
the  guest. 

The  father  helped  around  the  fresh  butter,  and  eggs,  and  barley 
cakes,  and  Rosine  poured  the  bavaroise — blushing  crimson  the 
while,  to  observe  that  the  young  stranger  grew  careless  of  the  calls 
of  appetite,  in  resting  his  eyas  admiringly  upon  her  face. 

The  meal  proceeded  in  silence,  the  children  being  under  differ- 
ent discipline  from  those  who  concentrate  bedlam  over  their  plates ; 
Rosine  and  her  father  keeping  silence  from  embarrassment  and 
consideration  of  her  mother;  and  as  to  the  other,  he  had  grown 
absorbed  in  a  plan  of  his  own — albeit  one,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  having  special  reference  to  the  family  so  kindly  ministering 
to  his  wants. 

At  length  Josephie  herself  took  the  word ;  and  wliat  coull  be 
the  theme  of  any,  aside  from  the  trial  which  awaited  them  '!  Now, 
however,  she  was  far  calmer.  It  was  evident  that  her  disclosures 
were  prompted  by  shame  because  of  the  situation  in  which  so  well- 
bred  a  stranger  had  surprised  them,  and  a  pardonable  vanity  to 
modify  the  impressions  he  would  naturally  have  received. 

"  None  else  ever  saw  us  as  you  have  seen,"  she  began  address- 
ing him ;  "  we  are  commonly  as  happy  a  family  as  the  sun  any- 
where shines  upon.  But  six  months  ago  sickness  came  in  at  our 
door,  and  by  that  all  our  pn  My  good  man  was 

the  first  seized,  next  our  daughter,  and  lastly  myself.     In  conse- 
quence of  this,  we   have  been  unable  to  r~i-u  the  rent,  which  falls 


due  to-day;  and  the  landlord  is  a  hard  hearted  man  and  inexo- 
rable." 

Only  a  tremulous  voice  betrayed  the  emotions  of  her  sonl  while 
she  thus  explained.  The  stranger  listened  to  the  tale  with  tears 
of  sympathy,  but  turning  to  the  host,  said  respectfully : 

"  If  I  may  be  bold  enough  to  speak  so,  you've  a  well  spread 
board  for  a  household  so  reduced  ;  also,  I  saw  kine  and  plenty  of 
fowls  at  the  yard." 

"  They  are  M  Se'thier's,"  was  the  reply ;  *'  everything  here  is 
his,  being  the  appliances  of  the  farm.  While  we  stay,  we  have  the 
ample  maintenance  you  see ;  now  we  must  go,  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren will  be  without  food  and  shelter,  and  I  without  the  means  to 
provide  them  with  any." 

"  I  thank  yon  for  this  frankness  to  me  a  stranger,  and  one  who, 
as  he  has  actually  acknowledged  to  you,  is  denied  the  right  to  pass 
through  the  country  like  an  honest  citizen." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  conceal ;  and  as  to  yourself,  young  sir, 
if  yours  is  a  false  heart,  the  face  is  likewise  false,  since  that  speaks 
only  in  your  favor." 

"Thank  you  again.  Neither  will  I  make  any  reserve  longer. 
My  name  is  Roderiqnc  Dubois,  and  I  have  near  Nice  as  good  a 
mother  as  even  these  children  can  have.  But  this  much  helps  you 
not — to  what  does  your  rent  amount  V 

"  Forty  francs." 

"  I  will  give  you  the  means  to  pay  it.  I  have  just  escaped  from 
the  galleys ;  whoever  secures  and  takes  back  an  escaped  prisoner, 
is  entitled  to  a  reward  of  fifty  francs.  Put  a  cord  around  my  body ; 
I  will  follow  you  to  the  city ;  they  will  recognize  me,  and  you  will 
receive  the  money." 

"Never!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  father.  "My  children 
should  starve  before  I  could  do  so  base  a  thing !" 

The  generous  young  man  insisted  ;  and  at  last  declared  that  he 
would  go  and  deliver  himself  up,  if  his  host  would  not  consent  to 
take  him.  After  a  long  struggle  the  latter  yielded,  and  took  his 
preserver  by  the  arm  to  lead  him  away. 

"  I  have  one  request  to  make,"  said  the  convict,  looking  ex- 
pensively at  Rosine,  and  for  the  first  time  addressing  a  word  to 
her.  "It  is  that  you  will  visit  my  mother  (I  will  write  down  her 
residence  with  this  pencil  on  a  blank  leaf  of  this  good  book  upon 
the  shelf — there,  there  it  is),  and  comfort  her  concerning  me.  Tell 
her  nothing  of  what  has  here  occurred  ;  bnt  tell  her  that  you  have 
seen  her  son,  that  he  still  is  brave  of  spirit,  and  still — "  Ho 
paused  suddenly,  unable  to  repress  his  filial  emotions,  and  only 
trusted  himself  further  with,  "  You  quite  understand  all  I  would 
convey."     With  a  hasty  wave  of  the  hand,  he  quitted  the   cottage. 

"  Panl,  Paul !"  cried  Josephie  to  her  husband,  half-reproachfully, 
and  throwing  herself  into  a  chair,  she  wept  louder  than  before. 
Rosine,  sharing  her  mother's  revolution  of  feeling,  fell  on  her 
bosom,  clasping  her  neck,  and  mingled  silent  tears ;  while  her 
brothers  watched  from  a  perch  on  the  yard  gate  the  two  retreating 
forms,  mutely  wondering  over  the  scene  they  were  too  young  to 
understand. 

They  arrived  at  the  city — at  the  mayor's  office.  Twice  since 
they  set  ont  had  Panl  Arsene  urged  liberty  upon  his  prisoner, 
with  tears  on  his  cheeks ;  but  it  was  firmly  rejected,  and  he  was 
delivered  up.  Everybody  was  surprised  that  a  little  man  like 
Paul  Arsene  had  been  able  to  capture  a  strong,  young  fellow,  such 
as  was  Roderique  Dubois ;  but  that  this  had  been  done,  the  proof 
was  before  them.  The  fifty  francs  were  paid,  and  the  prisoner 
sent  back  to  the  galleys. 

Paul  saw  him  depart  under  gnard,  without  even  the  privilege  of 
showing  any  recognition  of  his  boundless  generosity.  Bnt  after 
he  was  gone,  the  poor  man  was  so  much  overcome  by  the  thongbt 
of  Roderique's  unhappy  state,  and  of  the  anguish  which  the  mother 
of  such  a  son  must  be  enduring  on  his  account,  that  he  resolved 
to  seek  again  the  mayor's  office,  determined  to  render  back  tho 
money  which  he  felt  to  be  the  price  of  others'  wretchedness. 

Nearing  the  place,  he  observed  a  veiled  female  figure  glide  past 
and  enter  before  him.  On  opening  the  door,  he  saw  this  female 
upon  her  knees  before  the  mayor,  who  inquired,  as  having  allusion 
to  some  petition  from  her : 

"  How  know  yon  this  young  man's  offence  is  so  light,  since  yon 
assert  yourself  a  stranger,  who  never  met  him  before  this  morning  ?" 

"  Does  not  his  face  give  surety  that  he  is  no  reckless  violator  of 
his  country's  laws  V  stammered  the  fair  pleader,  adding :  "  I  can 
tell  your  honor  that  which  will  prove  him  the  noblest  of  beings  I" 

Listening  to  the  familiar  voice,  Paul  sprang  forward  and  knelt 
beside  his  blushing  daughter.  Together  they  told  all  the  truth  ; 
and  his  honor  was  so  much  affected,  that  he  wrote  immediately  to 
the  minister  of  justice,  begging  the  prisoner's  release.  This  letter 
Rosine  presented  in  person  ;  while  the  father,  with  another  fifty 
francs,  which  the  mayor  had  given  him  from  his  own  purse,  has- 
tened to  relieve  his  waiting  family. 

The  minister  examined  into  the  affair,  and  finding  that  young 
Dubois  had  been  convicted  only  of  uttering  a  word  which  was 
construed  as  treasonable,  he  ordered  his  release. 

"  You  can  now  comfort  your  mother  with  yonr  own  presence," 
said  Rosine,  interrupting  his  outpouring  of  amazed  gratitude  to 
her  as  his  benefai ' 

"  And  you,  dearest  Rose,  will  you  not  go  with  me  and  receive 
my  mother's  blessing  as  her  future  daughter?"  returned  Rode- 
rique, with  impassioned  earnestness. 

The  nuptials  of  Roderique  and  Rosine,  which  occurred  not 
many  months  later,  were  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  prirao 
minister,  who,  after  the  ceremony,  presented  the  bride,  as  her 
dowry,  with  a  deed  of  the  farm  so  long  occupied  by  her  family, 
having  privately  made  the  purchase  of  M.  Se'thicr  with  that  intent. 
Thus,  with  a  competency,  and  a  bride  who  was  the  blessing  of  her 
home  circle,  to  vi hich  her  excellent  stepmother  was  now  added, 
was  recompensed  the  disinterested  goodness  of  the  galley-slave. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SPIRIT  STORMS. 

BT     PRANK     PREBLOVB. 

Dost  thon  risk  why  my  spirit  is  fearfully  moved, 

Wht-n  thine  iletpeth  calmly  while  dreaming  of  bliss? 

Go!  auk  of  the  storm -spirit  tearing  the  wood, 
'•O  why,  wrothy  monster,  &  vision  like  this?" 

And  the  spirit  will  bid  thee,  u  Flee,  mortal,  away ! 

Oo!  dream  in  the  peaceful  Tale  yet  while  ye  may.1' 

I  know  thy  mild  eye  glanceth  softly  with  lore, 
And  thy  bosom  is  erer  a  sanctum  of  peace; 

For  gating  on  high  at  the  mansions  above, 
Thy  heart  but  reflects  the  bright  glory  it  sees; 

And  thy  life  a  bright,  unruffled  vision  appears, 

Of  calm,  heavenly  beauty,  uusuiUed  by  tears. 

Thou  askest,  "  0  why  do  these  storms  rex  thy  soul! 

0  why  not  in  peaceful ness  dream  out  thy  life? 
Is  the  swift  race  too  tedious  that  leads  to  the  goal. 

That  with  fearful  emotions  the  path  mu«t  be  rife? 
jot  enough  to  be  happy  while  here, 
And  leave  these  fierce  storms  for  the  element's  sphere  ?'' 

I  know  thy  Up  whispers,  "  Be  gentle!  be  good!" 
But,  mortal,  my  heart  is  not  tuned  like  thine  own ; 

Go  thou!  hid  the  raging  storm  spare  the  bright  wood- 
Away  !  bid  the  avalanche  stay  on  its  throne : 

The  tempest  may  stay  for  that  low  voice  of  thine — 

Not  emotions  that  torture  a  bosom  like  mine. 

Wouldst  thou  have  all  thy  life  long  a  beautiful  hour? 

No  tempests  to  vex  the  calm,  unruffled  lake? 
O  mortal,  these  storms  rage  terrific  in  power, 

But  gentle  peace  crowdeth  and  creeps  in  their  wake; 
And  like  nature,  when  fiercer  emotions  are  spent. 
In  showers  of  soft  teardrops  my  sorrows  find  vent. 

Still  thou  askest,  "0  why  thus  let  stonrs  vex  thy  soul?'' 
Ask  nature  why  tempests  ride  loose  o'er  the  earth : 

Emotion  will  vex  till  the  heart  reach  the  goal, 
While  the  demon  of  storms  peals  the  wild  anthem  forth ; 

For  my  heart  springs  up  fiercely  to  meet  the  wild  sky — 

Divest  it  of  thrilling  emotion,  'twill  die. 

When  the  wrath  of  the  tempest  is  spent,  all  is  still, 

And  after  emotion  I'm  fearfully  calm ; 
Most  soothingly  nature  with  tremulous  trill 

Pours  o'er  the  torn  spirit  her  kindliest  balm ; 
Then  nature,  life,  lore  and  kind  friendship  I  own, 
And  my  spirit  quails  down  to  its  own  earthly  home. 

Then,  mortal,  I  long  for  thy  sweet,  heavenly  smile  ; 

1  can  dream  of  the  good,  in  those  soft,  gentle  eyes ; 
But  come  not  when  tempests  are  raging  the  while, 

And  the  demon  of  storms  rides  the  troublous  skies; 
For  my  wild,  reckless  spirit  I  fear  could  not  trace 
The  soft  glance  that  speaks  from  thy  pitting  face. 

Thou  knowest  naught,  mortal,  of  these  fierce  storms 
That  torture  and  rack  my  keen  spirit  with  woe ; 

And  thankful  be  thou  these  maddening  alarms 
May  ne'er  scatter  lines  on  thy  calm,  placid  brow; 

But — when  storms  are  blown  over — the  sun  bursts  forth, 

His  glory  enhanced  by  the  tempest  s  fierce  wrath! 


-«-•—•-  ♦- 


(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CHEATED   OF  A  WHOLE  YEAR. 


BT    OSE   WHO    SHOWS. 

There  were  lights  flashing  quickly  before  the  windows  of  Far- 
mer Sidney  ;  and  as  the  shutters  were  all  wide  open,  they  revealed 
the  large,  low  rooms  all  hang  with  Christmas  wreaths,  and  filled 
in  every  corner  with  evergreen  shrubs.  A  wood  fire,  on  which 
were  piled  logs  of  maple,  and  hickory,  and  the  highly-prized  knot 
walnut,  would  have  almost  rivalled  the  Yule  fires  of  "  merrie  Eng- 
land ;"  while  the  innumerable  candles,  hung  np  before  shining 
sconces  on  the  low  walls,  threw  over  the  scene  a  brightness  almost 
as  warm  in  its  rich  light  as  the  modern  gas  light.  The  floors, 
guiltless  of  covering,  were  scoured  almost  to  marble  whiteness. 
In  the  largest  room,  the  chairs  had  been  displaced  by  board  seats 
running  entirely  round  the  room,  and  covered  for  the  occasion 
with  white  cloth.  In  the  long  back  room,  the  same  fashion  was 
adopted,  except  that  here  the  seats  surrounded  tables,  covered 
also,  and  set  out  in  true  country  style;  the  rich,  wholesome  and 
abundant  food  making  up  for  the  lack  of  silver  and  cut-glass. 

In  a  smaller  room,  sat  the  fanner  and  his  wife.  The  former 
was  clad  in  a  new  suit  of  homespun  cloth,  with  immense  brass 
buttons,  a  checked  neckcloth,  high-heeled  brogans,  and  a  scarlet 
vest.  His  wife  appeared  in  the  glory  of  a  new  cap,  and  a  smart 
calico  gown,  with  figures  as  large  as  a  dinner-plate  on  its  white 
ground.  Both  sported  immense  bandannas,  but  the  lady's  was 
blue  and  the  gentleman's  red.  This  room  had  a  carpet,  and  there 
weic  two  or  three  large  chairs,  in  which  were  placed  as  many 
elderly  ladies,  who  beguiled  the  time  by  taking  snuff.  All  this 
preparation  was  made,  partly  because  it  was  Christmas,  and  partly 
because  the  fanner's  two  daughters  were  to  be  married.  There 
were  nearly  a  hundred  people  invited,  including  the  connections 
of  the  Sidneys,  and  those  of  the  two  bridegrooms,  Joseph  Holly 
and  Samuel  Low.  The  bitter  gentleman  brought  live  cousins  with 
him,  all  tall,  perpendicular  and  elderly.  The  former  brought 
them  almost  by  dozens. 

It  was  to  be  a  very  merry  time ;  but,  somehow,  premeditated 
joy  never  comes  quite  up  to  the  mark.  The  two  only  daughters 
were  about  leaving  the  paternal  home,  and  one  of  them  seemed, 
to  all  their  acquaintance,  to  be  "  throwing  herself  away,"  in  popu- 
lar phrase,  upon  one  who  was  little  likely  to  appreciate  the  sacri- 
fice.    Samuel  Low  was  a  good,  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  well  suited 


iu  character  and  manners  to  his  bride,  Mary  Sidney,  who  was 
known  all  over  the  neighborhood  as  the  gentlest  and  most  amiable 
creature  living.  Sophia  was  so  different !  There  was  a  wild  dash 
of  recklessness  about  her  that  startled  and  pained  her  friends,  and 
distressed  and  puzzled  her  sister.  They  could  not  know  the  deep 
and  poetical  nature  of  the  girl,  or  they  would  have  soothed  instead 
of  irritating  her  reckless  disposition.  How  could  they  indeed, 
when  there  was  not  a  spark  of  it  in  any  of  the  beings  round  her  ? 
She  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Downcville  farmers,  who  had 
almost  all,  at  one  time  or  another,  admired  her,  for  Sophia  was 
handsome,  and  when  she  was  not  up  in  the  clouds,  she  was  very 
companionable.  Not  one  of  them  came  up  to  her  ideal  by  many 
degrees.  She  wanted  companionship,  and  she  could  not  find  it. 
She  had  a  soul,  and  to  her  view,  the  people  around  her  were  mere 
clods. 

Where  the  culture  had  come  from,  that  distinguished  Sophia 
Sidney  from  others  of  her  kind,  no  one  knew ;  but  all  knew  that 
her  outward  advantages  had  been  few  and  small, — that  intellect 
and  genius  were  words  unknown  in  the  vocabulary  of  Downcville, 
and  that  her  life  had  apparently  no  aim  or  object  beyond  her  sis- 
ter's similar  one,  and  yet  they  could  not  help  seeiivj,  if  they  did 
not  understand,  the  difference  between  Sophia  and  Mary. 

But  the  liking  for  the  sisters  was  in  proportion  to  circumstances. 
If  an  idle,  inefficient  girl  in  the  neighborhood  wanted  a  bonnet  or 
a  dress  altered,  she  would  take  it  to  Mary  ;  but  if  death  or  sorrow 
of  any  kind  entered  a  family,  it  was  Sophia  who  was  always  sent 
for.  For  the  rest,  the  reader  must  choose  between  them,  and  de- 
termine which  was  most  worthy  of  being  liked. 

A  humdrum  sort  of  courtship  had  been  Mary  Sidney's.  Mr. 
Low  had  come  every  evening,  and  the  quiet  girl  had  sat  sewing  or 
knitting,  seldom  lifting  her  gentle  eyes  from  her  work,  while  he 
talked  with  her  father  about  crops.  Sophia's  had  been  more 
stormy.  For  days  together,  she  had  kept  herself  apart  in  her 
chamber,  and  would  not  come  down  to  speak  to  her  lover ;  usually 
for  some  trifling  difference  of  opinion,  or  at  worst,  a  fancied  re- 
buke on  his  part.  As  he  was  passionate,  too,  these  troubles  could 
not  but  cast  a  shade  over  their  coming  life,  and  it  was  with  some 
solicitude  that  Mary  thought  of  her  sister's  stormy  future,  which 
seemed  so  different  from  her  own.  But  she  reasoned  from  no  ap- 
preciation of  Sophia's  real  character  any  more  than  others  did, 
only  that  her  amiability  was  hurt  by  the  frequent  jars  that  oc- 
curred. And  yet  Joseph  was  not  deserving  of  the  censure  passed 
on  him.  The  wedding  night  had  now  come,  and  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  sat  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  minister.  The  girls  were 
yet  in  their  own  room,  and  the  people  who  were  invited  flocked 
into  the  little  side-room,  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed. 
There  was  an  awkward  silence  which  the  company  could  not  fill, 
for  the  farms  and  the  season  had  been  fully  discussed. 

Now  the  minister  and  his  wife  arrived,  and  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  wedding  had  also  come.  The  younger  part  of  the  guests 
were  impatient  for  the  dance,  and  cast  long  and  lingering  glances 
into  the  large  room,  in  which  already  Old  Bob  the  fiddler  was 
seated  on  an  empty  hogshead,  draped  round  with  white  cloth,  and 
half  hidden  by  huge  evergreens.  Every  one  was  ready,  except 
that  one  of  the  bridegrooms  had  not  arrived.  Samuel  Low  was 
there,  with  his  quiet  face,  and  was  waiting  patiently  for  Mr.  Holly 
to  make  his  appearance.  The  hour  passed  off,  and  he  did  not 
come ;  and  Sophia  was  in  a  state  of  high  and  angry  excitement, 
which,  however,  she  allowed  no  one  but  Mary  to  witness.  "  Go 
down,"  said  Sophia ;  " even  if  he  comes  tonight,  he  shall  be  no 
husband  for  mo."  And  she  turned  away  to  hide  a  passionate 
tear.  Mary  was  unwilling  to  obe^hcr,  but  finding  that  the  peo- 
ple below  were  expecting  her,  she  consented,  and  in  a  short  half 
hour,  Sophia  heard  the  dancers'  feet  on  the  old  oak  floor.  No 
inducement  could  persuade  her  to  go  down,  until  at  a  pause  in  the 
dance  she  heard  Holly's  well-known  footstep  on  the  gravel-walk. 
Then  she  rushed  down  and  mingled  with  the  gay  groups. 

"  Dance  with  me,  Willie,"  she  said,  to  young  William  Elton, 
who  had  liked  Sophia  before  she  knew  Holly. 

"Dance  with  you? — yes,  through  life,  if  it  were  not  for  Joseph's 
jealousy,"  said  the  youth.  In  a  moment  they  were  within  the  set, 
and  as  Holly  came  up  the  steep  bank  before  the  door,  he  saw  them 
distinctly,  for  she  had  chosen  her  place  before  the  window. 

It  had  not  been  his  fault  that  he  was  not  there  in  season,  and 
when  he  came  up  the  lane,  he  felt  prepared  to  tell  why  he  had  not, 
for  he  expected  to  find  Sophia  sad  and  anxious  in  her  chamber, 
and  now  to  find  her  gay  and  merry,  dancing  with  William  Elton, 
it  was  too  much.  He  had  set  out  very  early,  intending  to  arrive 
long  before  dusk.  On  his  way  he  had  to  pass  a  bridge  which 
spanned  a  little  stream,  so  boisterous  in  its  wild  flow  that  it  sel- 
dom or  ever  had  been  frozen  over.  A  part  of  the  bridge  had  been 
displaced  by  tha  heavy  ice,  and  an  unguarded  step  had  thrown 
him  headlong  into  the  rapid  brook.  A  countryman,  passing  at 
the  time  with  a  sled,  succeeded  in  helping  him  out  without  injury, 
but  thoroughly  drenched  as  he  was,  he  would  not  proceed,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  man  was  not  going  on  the  road  to  Mr.  Sidney's, 
and  he  could  find  no  one  to  take  a  message  there. 

With  the  clothes  rapidly  stiffening  around  him,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  nearest  house,  where  his  garments  were  dried  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  by  the  roaring  kitchen  fire.  From  this  house,  all 
had  gone  to  the  wedding,  except  the  farm  hands  and  the  dairy 
girls.  The  men  put  him  to  bed  ;  the  girls  gave  him  hot  drinks, 
and  O,  traitor  as  thou  wtrt,  Joseph  Holly,  he  went  to  sleep. 
When  he  awoke,  it  was  hours  past  the  appointed  hour  of  his  mar- 
riage. Putting  on  his  scarcely  dried  clothes,  and  kneading  his 
hat  into  something  like  shape,  he  set  out  again  to  walk,  for  the 
people  had  taken  every  horse  in  the  stable  to  attend  his  marriage, 
while  he,  poor  fellow,  was  far  behind.  Weak  from  his  struggle 
in  the  water,  and  scarcely  recovered  from  the  sound  sleep  he  had 
taken,  he  was  some  time  in  arriving,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  to 


find  Sophia,  not  desponding  and  anxious,  but  apparently  perfectly 
happy. 

He  did  not  reflect  that  she,  of  course,  could  not  know  that  his 
tardiness  was  the  result  of  accident.  It  was  terribly  trying  to  his 
proud  heart  to  go  in  at  all,  but  that  bright  wood  fire  in  the  kitchen 
— he  must  try  that  remedy  for  his  deathly  chill,  and  he  opened  the 
door  softly  and  went  in.  Through  the  open  door,  he  saw  Mary's 
kind  face,  and  beckoned  her  to  his  side.  She  learned  all,  and 
went  for  Sophia,  but  the  proud  fit  was  on  her,  and  she  would  not 
see  him. 

Her  refusal,  joined  to  his  other  causes  of  excitement,  in  trying 
to  walk  after  his  fall,  and  the  too  sudden  changes  from  cold  to 
heat,  brought  on  a  violent  illness,  and  by  the  time  that  the  other 
guests  had  departed,  he  was  unable  to  be  removed.  Weeks, 
months  passed  away,  and  the  sickness  continued.  He  was  still  in 
the  farmer's  house,  but  Sophia  had  never  seen  him.  All  the  rest 
had  watched  him  by  turns.  She,  proud  girl,  had  never  entered 
his  room,  although  Mary  had  told  her,  and  the  countryman  had 
confirmed  his  discovery  of  Holly  iu  the  water.  It  was  so  strange, 
Mary  thought,  and  she  carried  her  grief  to  Samuel,  whose  calm 
mind  could  not  understand  such  high-flown  ideas  as  Sophia 
exhibited. 

But  it  came  out — the  whole  truth,  and  the  author  of  the  mis- 
chief was  William  Elton.  He  it  was  who  bade  Sophia  believe  that 
Holly  was  intoxicated  when  he  fell ;  he  it  was  who  continually 
worked  upon  her  sensitive  nature,  adducing  instances  of  Holly's 
dissipation,  and  urging  her  to  give  him  up.  Chance  brought  the 
whole  mischief  to  the  ears  of  Samuel  Low,  who  for  once  roused 
up  a  passion  worthy  of  Sophia  herself,  so  indignant  was  he  at  the 
mean  author  of  a  falsehood  towards  a  helpless  man  like  Holly. 
In  fact,  it  was  he  who  had  roused  the  first  prejudice  against  him. 
It  was  a  trying  scene  when  Sophia  went  into  the  sick  room,  and 
the  proud  girl's  lip  quivered  with  emotion,  as  she  saw  the  pallid 
cheek  of  the  invalid,  who  did  not  reproach  her  for  her  belief  in  his 
wrong  doing,  and  only  sought  to  comfort  her  by  loving  words. 
He,  too,  had  lost  some  of  his  pride,  and  in  both,  the  qualities 
which  made  friends  fear  for  their  happiness,  were  softened  down 
and  subdued. 

Again  it  was  Christmas,  and  the  people  who  were  at  Farmer 
Sidney's  last  year,  were  present  again.  Each  person  had  a  pri- 
vate invitation,  and  William  Elton  was  asked,  too.  He  came  un- 
wittingly, and  saw  no  one  of  the  family  except  Mr.  Sidney  and 
his  wife.  He  supposed  it  only  a  Christmas  party,  and  joined  it 
with  alacrity.  Again  Old  Bob  mounted  his  hogshead,  and  Wil- 
liam was  helping  him,  when  all  at  once  there  was  a  dead  hush  in 
the  other  room.  He  crossed  the  entry  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  there  stood  the  bridal  party,  waiting  the  ceremony  which  the 
minister  had  just  commenced. 

No  stormy  rebuke  of  his  falsehood  could  so  have  unmanned 
him  as  this  sight.  He  left  the  house,  unable  to  bear  the  hundred 
pairs  of  eyes  that  turned  involuntarily  upon  him  ;  for  it  had  all 
been  explained  to  each  individual,  by  Mary  and  her  husband,  in  a 
quiet  whisper  to  every  one.  "  Cheated  out  of  a  year,"  said 
Samuel  Low,  to  his  now  happy  Mary,  "  by  that  vile  Elton." 


NOTIC'KS  OF  SEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

Monaldi.     A  Tale.     Bv  Washington  Aixston.     Boston :  Ticknor  k   Fields. 

1856.     12uio.     pp.  278. 

The  publishers  deserve  well  of  the  reading  world  for  bringing  oat.  in  their 
bsat  "t>le.  this  exquisite  production.  As  a  mere  narrative,  it  in  fraught  with 
great  dramatic  interest :  but  it  derives  its  greatest  value  from  its  subtle  analy- 
sis of  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  human  heart.  Many  passages  in  it  re- 
mind us  of  Godwin  aud  Beckford — not  iu  style,  indeed,  but  in  the  development 
of  mental  power.  A  limited  edition  of  "  Monaldi  "  was  published  many  years 
ago;  and  the  possessors  of  those  copies  treasured  them  so  highly,  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  one.  We  shall  now  be  able  to  re- 
turn the  well-worn  copy  wc  surreptitiously  obtained  "  by  means  'twere  pain  to 
hint  on."  # 

Boston  Board  of  Team. — We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  this  Board,  which  is  filled  with  valuable  statistics,  and  handsomely 
printed  by  Messrs.  Moore  k  Crosby,  No.  1  Water  Street. 

Forest  and  Shore  :  or.  Legends  of  the  Pine-  Tree  Slate.    By  Charles  P.  Ilslet. 

Boston:  John  P.  Jcwett  &  Co.     1856.     12roo.     pp.426. 

Here  are  seven  stories  illustrative  of  the  history,  manners  and  traditions  of 
the  State  of  Maine — all  exceedingly  well  written,  and  all  interesting.  As  waifs 
on  the  ocean  of  newspaper  literature,  these  tales  have  met  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess.    In  their  present  shape,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  eagerly  sought  after. 

The  New  Aoe  or  Gold  :  or.  The  life,  and  Adventures  of  Robert  Dtxter  Romaine. 

Written  by  Himself.  Boston:  Phillips.  Sampson  ffc  Co.  1856.  12mo.  pp  403. 

A  series  of  thrilling  adventures,  reminding  one  of  Defoe's  Crusoe,  without 
being  amenable  to  the  charge  of  imitation.  It  is  a  startling,  brilliant  and  pic- 
turesque narrative,  abounding  in  the  wild,  the  wonderful,  and  the  pathetic. 

The  Earnest  Ha*.  A  Sketch  of  the  Character  and  Labors  of  Adoniram  Jud- 
son.  By  Mrs.  II.  C.  Conant.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  k  Co.  1856. 
12mo.     pp.  498. 

Mrs.  Conant's  book  is  well-written  and  deeply  interesting.  It  supplies  tho 
many  readers  anxious  to  obtain  a  memorial  of  Dr.  Judson.  but  unable  to  pur- 
chase Dr.  Wayland's  larger  work,  with  exactly  what  they  want.  The  book  la 
published  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Judson's  orphan  children. 

Vassal  Morton      A  Novel.    By  Francis  Parkmax.     Boston  :  Phillips.  Samp- 
-son  &  Co.     1856.     12mo.     pp.  411. 

Mr    I'arkman    is  known   by  his  admirable  "  Conspiracy  of  Pontine 
"  Prairie  and  Mountain  Life."     He  has  here  attempted  a  new  line,  and  with 
signal  success.    The  range  of  the  hero's  adventures  covers  a  broad  field,  and 
affords  an  opportunity  for  fine  descriptions  of  social  varieties,  scenery  and 
manners. 

Pleasant  Memories  or  Pleasant  Lands.  By  Mrs.  L.  H  Sigocrset.  Boston 
and  Cambridge:  James  Munroe  &  Co.  1356.  12mo.  pp.  395. 
Thw  third  edition  of  Mry.  Sigourney's  charming  volume  of  reminiscences  of 
travel  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the  public  It  contains  no  guide-book 
echoes,  but  the  impressions  made  upon  a  pure  and  cultivated  mind  and  heart, 
by  the  most  interesting  scenes,  persons  and  objects  in  Europe. 

The  Shoemaker's  Daughters.     Boston  and  Cambridge :  James  Munroe  k  Co. 

1856.     18mo. 

A  delightful  narrative,  illustrating  the  beneficent  effect  of  pure  religion  and 
sound  morality  ou  the  characters  and  career  of  the  suiferiLg  poor. 

A  Stcdt  for  Yodno  Men  :  or.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  FovtU  Bux- 
ton. By  Rev.  Thomas  Bixney.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  k  Co.  1856. 
ISmo.     pp.  149. 

A  reprint  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  "  Young  Men'  Tiristian  Asfocla- 
tion,'*  of  London.  It  holds  up  an  illustrious  example  for  -atioa.  and  incul- 
cates admirable  moral  and  religious  principles. 

Sermons  for  the  People.    By  F.  D  Hcxtinuton,  D.  D.    Boston:  Crosby, 

Nichols  &  Co.     1856.     12mo.    pp.  I 

These  discourses  are  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  for  eloquence,  learning 
and  original  thought  enjoyed  by  their  uietiDguished  author.  The  sphere  of 
their  usefulness  will  undoubtedly  be  a  laige  one. 
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LORD  VISCOUNT  PALHERSTON. 

The  accompanying  engraving  of  this  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  British  cabinet  U 
from  a  drawing  recently  made,  and  is  con- 
fidently presented  as  an  accurate  sketch. 
The  face,  it  will  be  seen,  wears  an  expres- 
sion of  assurance  and  intelligence,  in  neither 
of  which  qualities  is  the  original  lacking. 
Henry  Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston,  was 
bora  October  20,  1784.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1802.  Educated  at  Cambridge, 
he  made  his  entrance  into  public  life  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  from  the  borough  of 
Horsham,  in  the  year  1806.  He  rose  very 
rapidly  after  his  debut,  for  he  supported  the 
ministry  on  every  occasion,  and  exerted  all 
his  ability  and  influence  on  behalf  of  the 
government.  In  the  next  parliament,  he 
represented  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
In  1807,  having  joined  the  Portland  admin- 
istration, he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  ot 
the  admiralty.  In  1809,  he  succeeded  Sir 
James  Murray  Pulteney  as  secretary-at-war 
— an  office  which  he  held  for  nineteen  suc- 
cessive years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  gave  way  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
in  consequence  of  the  breaking  np  of  Lord 
Goderich's  cabinet.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  Palmerston  retained  the  office 
of  secretary-at-war,  notwithstanding  the  par- 
ty revolutions  which  occurred,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  cabinets,  and  the  constant  changes 
made  in  other  offices,  is  a  pretty  sure  indica- 
tion that  he  possessed  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  discharging  the  duties  of  the  important 
post  he  occupied.  During  a  large  portion 
of  this  time,  he  undoubtedly  professed  tory 
politics,  though  he  latterly  embraced,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  liberal  ideas  of  Canning, 
Lord  Goderich  and  Huskisson.  Indeed  he 
resigned  office  under  the  Wellington  minis- 
try, in  consequence  of  bis  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Iron  Duke,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fracas  occasioned  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson's  vote  on  the  East  Retford  question. 
He  aided  the  Peel  and  Wellington  cabinet 
in  the  removal  of  the  Catholics'  disabilities 
— a  measure  which  he  advocated  from  the 
outset  with  great  zeal  and  ability.  In  1831, 
Lord  John  Kussell  introduced  the  first  reform 
bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  found 
a  strenuous  and  powerful  supporter  of  the 
measure  in  Lord  Palmerston.  "  Palmer 
ston,"  wrote  Christopher  North,  about  thi 
time,  in  Blackwood,  "  was  considered  as  a 
mere  outworn,  fashionable  voluptuary,  cold,  careless  Uast  all  over ; 
behold  the  spur  is  clapt  to  him,  and  he  turns  out  both  a  declaimer 
and  a  debater  of  the  most  laudable  acerbity — a  very  thorn  in  poor 
Peel's  withers."  "At  a  speaker,"  writes  Mackenzie,  " he  rarely 
rises  into  eloquence,  but  has  plain  good  sense,  lively  wit  and  sar- 
castic badinage  completely  at  his  control."  These  weapons  he 
used  effectively  in  support  of  the  reform  bill,  and  shared  in  the 
honors  of  its  success.     His  action  on  this  great  question  cost  him 


LORD    VISCOUNT   PALMERSTON. 

his  seat  for  the  University  ot  Cambridge,  which  he  had  held  since 
1809,  but  he  was  returned  for  Bletchingloy  in  1831.  In  1832,  he 
sat  for  South  Hants,  but  was  defeated  in  the  general  election  of 
1834.  In  1835,  he  was  returned  member  for  Tiverton.  He  was 
foreign  secretary  from  1830  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  cabi- 
net in  1834.  In  1846,  when  the  Whigs  returned  to  power,  he  was 
reinstated  in  the  same  office,  resigning  it  Dec.  22,  1851.  He  be- 
came home  secretary  in  1 852,  and  has  retained  office  ever  since. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLV  TRINITY, 

AT     8TBATFOHD-UPON-AVOW,    ENGLAND. 

This  beautiful  and  ancient  structure  ap- 
pears to  great  advantage  as  seen  from  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  "  soft-flowing  Avon," 
the  point  of  view  selected  in  our  engraving. 
Its  square  tower  and  soaring  spire,  with  the 
beautiful  elms,  limes  and  poplars  that  sur- 
round it,  are  mirrored  in  the  tranquil  tide. 
Beneath  the  trees  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
old  tombstones  in  the  churchvard.  The 
meadows  on  the  hither  side  of  the  stream 
are  dotted  with  cattle  browsing  the  luxuriant 

herbage.    The  church  is  of  great  antiquity 

the  precise  period  of  its  erection  being  un- 
known. Camden,  in  his  "  Britannia," 
affirms  that  it  was  erected  by  Archbishop  de 
Stratford ;  hut  Dugdalc  credits  its  building 
to  the  era  of  the  Norman  conquest.  It  is  a 
cruciform  structure,  with  the  tower  rising 
from  the  centre  of  the  cross.  It  is  visited 
by  literary  pilgrims  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  for  it  is  indissoluble  associated  with 

the  memory  of  Shakspeare.    Irving  says : 

"  We  approached  the  church  through  the 
avenue  of  limes,  and  entered  by  a  Gothic 
porch,  highly  ornamented,  with  carved  doors 
of  massive  oak.  The  interior  is  spacious, 
and  the  architecture  and  embellishments 
superior  to  those  of  most  country  churches. 
There  are  several  ancient  monuments  of 
nobility  and  gentry,  over  some  of  which 
hang  funeral  escutcheons,  and  banners  droop- 
ing piece-meal  from  the  walls.  The  tomb 
ol  Shakspeare  is  in  the  chancel.  The  place 
is  solemn  and  sepulchral.  Tall  elms  wave 
before  the  pointed  windows,  and  the  Avon, 
which  runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls, 
keeps  up  a  low,  perpetual  murmur.  A  flat 
stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  bard  is 
buried.  There  are  four  lines  inscribed  on 
it,  said  to  have  been  written  by  himself,  and 
which  have  in  them  something  extremely 
awful.  If  they  are  indeed  his  own,  they 
show  that  solitude  about  the  quiet  of  the 
grave  which  seems  natural  to  fine  sensibili- 
ties and  thoughtful  minds. 

Good  friend,  for  Jwus'  sake  forbear 
To  dig  tbe  dust  enclosed  here. 
Blessed  be  he  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  mores  my  bones. 

Jnst  over  the  grave,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall, 
U  a  bust  of  Shakspeare,  put  up  shortly  after 
his  death,  and   considered  a   resemblance. 
The  aspect  is  pleasant  and  serene,  with  a 
finely-arched  forehea  '  ;  and  I  thought  I  could  read  in  it  clear  in- 
dications of  that  cheerful,  social  disposition  by  which  he  was  as 
much  characterized  among  his  contemporaries  as  by  the  vastness 
of  his  genius.    The  inscription  mentions  his  age  at  the  time  of  his 
decease — fifty-three  years,  an  untimely  death  for  the  world ;  for 
what  fruit  might  not  have  been  expected  from  the  golden  autumn 
of  su(  h  a  mind,  sheltered  as  it  was  from  the  stormy  vicissitudes  o 
life,  and  flourishing  in  the  sunshine  of  popular  and  royal  favor !" 


CIIUBCH    OF   THE   HOLY    TRINITY,  AT   STRATFORD-DPON-AVON. 
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BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

THE    CHEAPEST    WEEKLY    PAPER    IN   THE   WORLD. 

MATUIilN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAOE,  Assibtaitc  Editor. 

OUR  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS. 

Tho  constantly  increasing  business  of  our  publications  has  for  a 
considerable  time  demanded  of  us  increased  facilities  for  the  proper 
transaction  of  the  same.  This  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
summate in  an  old  building  like  the  ono  we  have  so  long  occupied ; 
and  consequently  the  proprietor  has  purchased  a  large  and  conven- 
ient site  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Boston,  No.  22 
Winter  Street,  where  he  has  erected  a  large,  convenient,  and  espe- 
cially adapted  edifice,  solely  for  the  publishing  of  his  papers  and 
Magazine,  and  the  various  branches  of  business  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  same.  The  new  publishing  hall  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  duo  notice  of  removal  will  be  given  to  our  readers 
and  the  public.  The  building  has  been  arranged  and  erected  upon 
an  entirely  novel  plan,  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  purposes,  under 
the  supervision  of  John  R.  Hall,  architect,  Anthony  Hanson,  mas- 
ter carpenter,  and  D.  H.  Jacobs,  master  mason— three  faithful 
and  competent  builders. 

The  entire  basement,  132  feet  deep  by  28  feet  in  width,  will  be 
occupied  by  our  twelve  Adams  presses,  paper-room,  engine  and 
boiler-room,  etc.  Tho  first  floor,  of  tho  same  large  dimensions, 
and  14  feet  in  height,  will  be  exclusively  occupied  as  our  business 
and  publishing  room,  where  will  be  found  the  cashier's  office,  chief 
bookkeeper,  mailing  clerks,  assortcrs,  folders  and  packers'  depart- 
ments, and  our  own  business  office.  On  the  second  floor  will  be 
tho  editor's  private  room,  proof-reading  room,  and  composing,  or 
type-setting  room.  On  the  third  floor,  are  tho  apartments  devoted 
to  our  corps  of  engravers,  and  the  boxwood  blocks,  and  the  machin- 
ery and  material  for  the  engravers'  use.  On  the  fourth  floor  will 
be  the  designers'  and  gilders'  rooms,  with  that  of  other  finishers  in 
various  departments.  On  the  fifth  floor  will  be  carried  on  the 
extensive  business  of  our  bindery — in  the  folding,  pressing,  trim- 
ming, sewing  and  embossing  departments ;  while  above  all  comes 
a  large  hall  for  the  classification  and  storage  of  our  bound  vol- 
umes, and  back  numbers  of  the  Pictorial,  Flag  and  Magazine. 

With  all  these  arrangements  completed,  we  believe  nothing  is 
ventured  in  saying,  that  our  establishment  is  tho  most  extensive 
one  devoted  to  (he  newspaper  business,  not  alone  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  world. 


Mllb.  Gadrielle  De  Lamotte. — This  accomplished  young 
piamste  has  met  with  extraordinary  success  as  a  teacher  of  the 
piano  in  this  city.  She  has  now  a  large  number  of  pupils,  who 
make  rapid  progress  under  her  skilful  tuition.  Her  success  is 
the  more  gratifying,  since  it  is  the  result  of  her  merit  alone  work- 
ing its  way  steadily  into  public  favor. 


Binding. — We  arc  now  prepared  to  bind  Vol.  X.  of  the  Picto- 
rial, in  our  illumined  style,  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice. 


-4  -•••— »- 


SPLINTERS. 

....   The  reason  why  provisions  are  so  high  in  New  England  is 
because  there  is  so  much  consumption  here— thinks  the  Post. 

....  Five  Knglishmon  in  a  row  boat  of  their  own  are  exploring 
the  inland  navigable  rivers  of  France. 

....  June  4th  was  observed  in  Canada  as  a  general  thanksgiv- 
ing for  peace.     Let  England  look  out  and  keep  the  peace. 

Tho  Russian  bear  is  not  exactly  satisfied  with  the  treaty, 

and  emits  an  occasional  growl  at  it. 

....   In  Maryland  a  man  was  lately  sentenced  for  four  years  for 
burning  a  fence — that  was  his  of — fence. 

....   Queen  Victoria  is  thirty-seven  years  old.     She  is  still  tol- 
erably good  looking — for  a  queen. 

....  Adolph  Adam,  who  recently  died  at  Paris,  was  one  of  tho 
cleverest  of  modern  musical  composers. 

The  recent  concerts  of  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  in  this  city 

and  its  vicinity,  have  yielded  her  handsome  returns. 

....  An  English  paper  tells  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  by 
pounded  flint  stones.     This  beats  wooden  nutmegs. 

....   Miss  Sarah  Felix  is  going  to  bring  over  from   Franco  a 
first  rate  French  company  for  Niblo's  Theatre. 

....   Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayrcs  are  both  lighted  by  gas 

or  science  will  work  its  way  even  in  South  America. 

....   Capt.  Gordon,  of  tho  1 7th  Lancers,  lately  broke  his  neck  in 
a  steeple  chase  at  Balaklava  in  tho  Crimea. 

Tho  N.  Y.  Sunday   Times   says  the  firm  ot  Coleman  & 

Stetson  of  the  Astor  has  been  our  Cheeryble  Bro's.     So  it  has. 

....   The  man  who  '*  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,"  has  taken  a 
Beat,  and  now  feels  quite  comfortable. 

....  The  Chinese  have  a  strange  antipathy  to  milk — but  an 
amiable  fondness  for  cats  and  mice,  well  cooked. 

....  A  wretch  who  stole  a  newspaper  in  Memphis  was  justly 
sentenced  to  ten  days'  labor  in  the  chain-gang. 

....   The  Baltimore  city  council  was  lately  petitioned  to  widen 
the  sidewalks  to  accommodate  ladies  with  full  skirts. 

Mr.  Chosley,  treasurer  of  the  St.  Charles,  New  Orleans, 

spends  his  summers  at  his  farm  in  New  Hampshire. 

...   Mrs.  Kcmble  Butler  is  coming   to   this  country  to  settle 
down  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.— a  favorite  place  for  celebrities. 

The  late  Dr.  Choulcs's  books,  sold  recently  in  New  York, 

brought  large  prices.     The  collection  was  a  choice  ono. 

Our  steam  fire  engine  is  now  in  working  order,  and  will 

do  good  service  whenever  needed. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  THE  GALLERY. 

Tho  annual  open'ng  of  the  Athenseum  gallery  of  fine  arts  is  no 
ordinary  event,  for  it  is  the  only  medium  by  which  the  public  of 
our  modern  Athens  can  make  an  acquaintance  with  the  efTorts  of 
tho  pencil  and  tho  chisel.  As  yet  we  have  only  glanced  at  the 
interior  of  the  gallery,  and  noted  some  of  the  novelties  that  struck 
us  particularly.  Among  the  paintings,  tho  "  Fortune  Teller,"  by 
Grant,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  English  art  in  design,  character  and 
color.  The  contrast  between  tho  two  beautiful  girls  and  the 
wrinkled  crone  who  is  telling  the  fortune  of  one  of  them,  the  arch 
expression  of  the  listener,  are  most  felicitously  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted. "  Silenus  teaching  Love  music,"  by  Rubens,  is  an  un- 
doubted original  It  has  hia  breadth  and  boldness,  his  spUndid 
but  meretricious  coloring,  and  the  masculine  muscularity  of  the 
female  figure  which  he  acquired  from  having  Dutch  Venuscs  for 
models.  The  "  Scene  from  Kenilworth,"  by  Drummond,  carries 
us  back  to  Old  London  in  the  days  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  is 
like  an  illuminated  page  of  Scott.  Compare  the  "  Stable  Inte- 
rior," by  Herring  (No.  125),  with  Uosa  Ilonheur's  masterly  por- 
traits of  horses,  and  you  will  see  how  far  (he  French  girl  exceeds 
tho  Englishman  in  corrertness  of  drawing,  knowledge  of  animal 
anatomy,  and  fidelity  to  the  Bpirit  of  nature.  In  color,  judging 
from  the  two  specimens  in  the  gallery,  Rosa  falls  far  short  of  Her- 
ring. The  color  in  these  two  portraits  is  muddy  and  unnatural, 
but  the  handling  is  that  of  an  accomplished  mistress  of  tho  pencil. 
G.  L.  Brown  has  a  fine  Italian  landscape  (No.  140).  But  perhaps 
the  most  attractive  thing  in  the  gallery  is  a  series  of  fine  water 
color  drawings,  the  property  ot  C.  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  and  copied 
from  Raphael's  famous  "  Stanze  "  frescoes  in  the  Vatican.  From 
the  famous  "  School  of  Athens,"  so  familiar  through  the  medium 
of  engravings  we  obtain  a  good  idea  of  Raphael's  color.  There 
is  also  an  original  drawing  by  Michael  Angelo  (159)  Allston's 
pictures  still  adorn  the  walls,  furnishing  the  young  artist  with  a 
clue  to  his  process"  of  painting,  as  there  are  specimens  of  every 
stage  of  the  work,  from  the  first  monochromatic  design  up  to  the 
completed  and  Titianesquc  work.  That  there  are  not  many  mod- 
ern portraits  in  the  present  exhibition  is  a  subject  of  congratula- 
tion. Portrait  painters  of  excellence  are  so  rare,  and  the  majority 
are  so  apt  to  paint  down  to  the  taste  of  their  sitters,  instead  of  up 
to  their  own  conception,  that  it  is  quito  as  well  to  keep  these 
"  pot-boilers  "  out  of  a  gallery  of  art. 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  sculpture  gallery  are  tho  fine  bas- 
reliefs  from  Nineveh,  the  celebrated  cipital  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
curious  and  valuable  memorials  of  the  condition  of  art  far  back 
in  a  remote  period  of  the  history  of  the  human  race.  "  Hebe  and 
Ganymede,"  by  Crawford,  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  modern  art. 
Brackctt'8  "  Shipwrecked  Mother  and  Child  "  fully  justifies  the 
encomiums  which  have  been  passed  upon  it.  The  Athenseum 
galltry  is  a  delightful  resort.  No  one  can  step  out  of  the  hot  and 
dusty  streets  and  pass  an  hour  in  the  contemplation  of  the  paint- 
ings and  statues,  without  feeling  improved  by  bis  temporary 
estrangement  from  the  cares  and  struggles  of  the  world. 


THE  HEW  VOLUME. 

The  present  number  completes  Volume  X.,  and  next  week  we 
shall  commence  a  new  volume  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial,"  when  we 
shall  como  before  our  readers  in  an  entire  new  dress  from  top  to 
toe,  from  headline  to  imprint  Tho  immense  edition  of  our  paper 
renders  two  and  often  three  suits  of  type  necessary  each  year. 
The  one  on  which  wo  shall  commence  volume  eleven  of  our  Pic- 
torial is  now  casting,  and  is  of  the  latest  pattern  and  best  mate- 
rial. We  shall  also  commence  in  number  one  of  the  new  volume 
an  admirable  novelette  by  tho  favorite  author  of  the  "  Contra- 
bandist," one  of  the  most  pleasing  stories  we  have  ever  published. 
We  have  also  added  several  new  and  popular  names  to  our  list  of 
regular  contributors,  and  shall  still  aim  at  steady  improvement  in 
our  widely  circulated  journal.  In  our  illustrated  department  we 
shall  still  improve,  and  have  already  in  hand  some  of  the  finest 
sets  of  American  engravings,  taken  expressly  for  us,  which  have 
ever  been  attempted,  embracing  complete  and  accurate  representa- 
tions of  western  and  southern  cities,  with  important  portraits, 
and  delineations  of  current  evcDts,  etc.,  making  volume  eleven 
superior  to  all  its  predecessors.  Subscribe  early ;  now  is  the 
timo,  and  thus  secure  the  numbers  complete  for  the  entire  volume. 


Novel  Race. — In  the  Surry  Canal,  England,  two  clowns,  Her- 
ring and  Garrett,  or  a  wager  of  five  pounds,  lately  had  a  race  in 
wash  tubs,  each  drawn  by  five  live  geese.  One  of  the  tubs  upset, 
and  tho  geese  set  up  a  huge  cackling  at  the  discomfiture  of  their 
human  fellow.  Herring  was  fished  up,  and  has  not  since  attempted 
anything  in  that  line.  Of  course,  he  lost  the  shiners,  and  came 
near  being  a  sinker.  He  is  sorry  he  ever  embarked  on  tho  Surry. 
«  -■»  > 

Fashionable. — A  lady,  dressed  in  the  prevalent  stylo,  lately 
attempted  to  secure  a  scat  in  church,  but  couldn't  get  through  the 
pew-door — Proh!  pudor!  As  there  was  no  cooper  on  hand,  she 
was  obliged  to  retire  and  re-attire  hersclt. 


A  Hint. — If  our  contributors  would  consider  that  we  arc  obliged 
to  read  from  two  to  three  hundred  pages  of  manuscript  per  week, 
they  would  consider  our  eyesight,  and  write  plainly  and  distinctly. 


The  use  of  Coal. — Cumberland  coal  has  for  some  time  been 
successfully  used  on  the  furnace  of  one  of  the  locomotives  on  the 
New  Bedford  and  Taunton  Railroad. 


Literary  Fact. — Punch  says  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
has  proved  herself  tho  most  distinguished  reviewer  and  extensive 
proprietor  of  magazines  in  her  dominions. 


CATTLE  FAIR,  BRIGHTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  spirited  engraving  which  occupies  the  whole  of  pages  408 
and  409,  of  this  number,  was  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by 
Billings,  and  engraved  by  Andrew,  and  is  a  highly  creditable 
specimen  of  American  art.  Indeed  this  series  of  large  national 
pictures,  which  forms  ono  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
present  volume,  and  will  be  continued  hereafter  in  a  style  of  in- 
creasing excellence  and  interest,  has  been  noticed  with  surprise 
in  London  and  Paris,  where  it  was  not  believed,  until  the  proof 
was  shown,  that  an  American  newspaper  establishment  could  turn 
out  such  work.  We  have  seen  many  of  these  pictures  framed, 
glazed,  and  hung  up  as  parlor  ornaments.  Our  patrons  will  bear 
in  mind  that  we  have  contrived  a  method  of  binding  these  large 
engravings  without  injury.  The  subject  of  our  picture  is  a  pecu- 
liar one.  Brighton  Cattle  Fair  is  almost  as  renowned  on  this  side 
of  the  water  as  Smithfield  was  on  the  other.  Here,  every  Thurs- 
day, congregate  buyers  and  sellers  of  stock  in  vast  numbers ;  for 
this  is  tho  source  of  the  supply  of  meat  for  the  Boston  market  and 
its  environs.  A  conspicuous  feature  in  the  picture  is  the  hotel ; 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  establishments  in  the  country,  and 
admirably  kept.  Its  architecture  is  neat  and  appropriate.  In  the 
rear  of  the  hotel  are  seen  portions  of  the  extensive  cattle-pens, 
and  the  stand  which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole.  To  the  left 
of  tho  hotel  is  a  glimpse  of  the  main  street  of  the  town.  The 
numerous  figures  of  men  and  animals  which  fill  up  the  foreground 
are  highly  characteristic  and  natural.  They  will  repay  a  careful 
study,  and  will  afford  a  fund  of  amusement.  Men  come  hither 
from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  horses  from  Canada,  and  hogs 
from  Kentucky,  are  exposed  here  side  by  side.  You  can  find  ani- 
mals of  all  prices,  from  the  thousand  dollars,  that  can  trot  his 
mile  "low  down  in  the  thirties,"  to  the  "old  pelter,"  who  is  dear 
at  tho  lowest  asking  price — 75  cents.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  a  verdant  gentleman  who  visits  Brighton  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  bit  of  horseflesh,  is  almost  certain  to  suffer.  Here  in 
front  is  a  countryman  with  a  pair  of  steers ;  in  the  corner  is  a 
woman  with  a  donkey  cart,  selling  plants.  Cows  and  calves  there 
ore  in  abundance,  swine  on  foot  and  in  wagons,  sheep,  dogs — 
everything,  in  short,  in  the  live  stock  line.  Pedlers  swarm,  too, 
in  Brighton — jewelry,  boots,  patent  medicines,  halters,  harnesses, 
ox-yokes,  porte-monnaies,  whips,  and  a  vast  variety  of  miscella- 
neous articles  here  find  purchasers.  Brighton  Fair  is  certainly  an 
"  institution." 


Metropolitan  Railroad — Some  people  are  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  project  that  they  -  ould  grant  the  company  a  right  ot 
way  all  through  Washington  btreot,  if  they  desired  it. 

MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  J.  Edward  Welch,  of  New  York,  to  Ilira 
Anna  L.  Eustis;  by  Her.  Mr.  Boyden,  Mr.  Bonce  B.  Butler  to  Mips  Sarah 
Hamilton;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stricter.  Mr,  John  L.  Brown  to  Mis*  Marrinette  F. 
Goodwin,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Oilley,  Mr.  Andrew  Salomonsen  to  Miss  Maria  Peterson ; 
by  Her.  Mr.  Rurlingham,  Mr  Isaac  Turner  to  Miss  Margaret  Sweeney. — At 
Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Franklin  Curtis  to  Miss  Emily  F.  Dove. — 
At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Henry  Salisbury,  of  Townshend.  Vt  ,  to 
Miss  Alice  Harrington— At  Brighton,  by  Dr.  John  Pryor,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stowe, 
of  New  York,  to  Miss  Maria  M.  Gouch. — At  Somerville,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mason, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Collagan  to  Miss  Mary  L  Blodgett  — At  Newtonville,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Worcester,  Mr.  John  M.  Washburn  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Fitzpatrlck  —At 
Salem,  by  Rev  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  John  II  Knight  to  Miss  Lucy  Ann  Tucker. — 
At  >ramingham,  by  Rev.  Mr  Ellis,  Mr  Charles  Merriam,  Jr  to  Miss  Helen 
.laqut'S  — At  Newburypcrt,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Solomon  W.  Ha>neE  to  Miss 
abbv  Van  Amburgh.— At  Marblehead,  by  Rev  Mr.  Uuntoon,  Mr.  Samuel 
Giles  to  Miss  Lydia O.Graves.-  At  Gloucester,  by  Hev.  Mr.Mellen.  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Hasklns,  Jr.,  of  Rockport,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Saunders. — At  Nantucket,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hepwortb,  Mr.  Richard  B.  Everett,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Lydia  Coffln. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  cltv.  Mr.  Henry  Hawkea,  39;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J  Wesson,  62;  Mrs. 
OliviaS.  Macomber,  58:  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart.  82:  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Wilder, 
39;  Mrs.  Abby  Hammatt,  78;  Mr.  George  Johnson.  77:  Mrs.  Marion  D.  Kings- 
bury. 23 — At  Roxbury,  Mr.  George  W.  Brown.  22. — At  Cambridge,  Judge 
Samuel  P.  P.  Fay.  78.— At  Jamaica  Plain,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bacon.  86  —At  Som- 
erville. Mr.  Abel  ritz.  61.  -At  Medfnrd.  Mrs.  Esther,  wife  of  Mr.  Eleazer  Da- 
vis 60— At  South  Maiden.  Miss  Mary  C  Hosmer  48— At  Lexington  Widow 
Mary  Harrington,  88. — At  Salem,  Mr.  Benjamin  Daland,  72:  Widow  Tammey 
Brown,  69;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Slnnian.  40  —At  Lowell.  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Baker, 
28.— At  Newburypoit,  Widow  Sarah  Pike,  80,  Benjamin  W.  Hale,  Esq  .  71  — 
At  West  Newhurr.  Mr.  Silas  Moulton,  90  —  At  Abington,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Tor- 
rev.  24— At  Northboro',  Widow  Alice  Williams.  88-  At  Sterling.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Sawyer.  84— At  Worcester.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Rullard,  21 ;  Mrs.  Eunice  Tay- 
lor. 64  — At  Taunton.  Miss  Fanny  Y.  Cahoon.  20;  Mr.  Joseph  Elliot,  75.— At 
Nantucket,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Boston,  76;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Upham.  68—  At  Spring- 
field, Mrs  Jerusbua  Hopkins  47. — At  Great  Barrington,  Mr.  Abraham  Van 
Tiousen  S3 — At  New  Haven  Conn.  Major  Beebe  Hine. 86 —AtLaurel  Village, 
Bid..  Miss  Maria  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston.  52  —At  LansiDgburgh,  N.  Y.,  after  a 
short  hut  severe  illness,  Mr.  Adam  Seivewright,  a  native  ot  Kemuay ,  Aber- 
deenshire. Scotland- 
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[Written  for  B;illou's  Pictorial  ] 
LEGEND  OF   SPRING   FLOWERS. 

BY     BLANCHE     D'ARTOISE. 

Off  to  the  woodland— away,  away  ! 
The  sunlight  speaks  of  a  pleasant  day; 
Search  mid  the  leaves  for  the  flowers  of  spring — 
Hasten,  and  hither  a  garland  bring. 

Off  to  the  woodland— away,  away ! 
DanciDgly  tripping,  and  wildly  gay; 
Quick  in  the  warm  sunshiny  dell 
I  found  the  bright  flowers  I  loved  so  well. 

I  breathed  in  the  gentle  floweret's  eye*, 
That  tremblingly  gazed  In  the  clear  blue  skies, 
A  wish  that  the  invalid  food,  might  come, 
litre  in  the  green  dell  again  to  roam. 

I  know  'tis  a  legend  when  spring  flowers  come, 
And  your  eye  first  greets  their  azure  bloom — 
Low  if  you  breathe  there  a  wish  and  sigh, 
The  recording  angel  stands  listening  by. 

I  breathed  in  the  gentle  floweret's  cup 
The  prayer  my  spirit  was  offering  up  : 
The  invalid  smiles  as  she  smiled  of  yore, 
And  paces  the  velvet  turf  once  more. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FARMER  BROWN'S  SURPRISE  PARTY. 

BY    MRS.    8.    P.    DOUGHTY. 

"  Ajji>  what  kind  of  a  party  is  a  'surprise  party,'  Miss  Polly?" 
asked  Farmer  Brown,  as  ho  sat  by  the  kitchen  lire  quietly  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  listening  to  an  animated  account  which  his  daughter 
Mary  was  giving  of  a  party  she  had  attended  the  previous  evening. 

Mary  drew  up  her  slight  form  somewhat  resentfully,  and  gave 
the  least  possible  toss  of  her  pretty  head,  as  she  replied  : 

"  If  you  would  only  remember  not  to  call  me  '  Miss  Polly,' 
father.     You  know  how  much  I  dislike  it." 

"  You  were  named  for  your  grandmother,"  returned  the  farmer, 
"  and  she  was  never  called  anything  but  Polly  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  However,  we  will  change  it  to  Molly,  if  that  suits  you  any 
better.     So  answer  my  question  about  the  surprise  party,  Molly." 

"  Why,  father,  I  thought  every  one  knew  what  they  were.  They 
are  all  the  fashion,  I  assure  you.  A  party  of  young  folks,  or 
young  and  old,  as  the  case  may  be,  unite  together  in  providing 
music,  a  supper,  and  everything  necessary  for  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment, and  agree  to  meet  at  a  certain  time  at  the  house  of  some 
mutual  acquaintance,  who  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  intentions. 
They  take  possession  of  the  house — dance,  frolic,  and  enjoy  their 
music  and  refreshments,  just  as  if  they  were  invited  guests.  The 
family,  finding  there  is  no  help  for  it,  take  it  all  in  good  part,  and 
join  in  the  amusements  of  the  evening.  Last  night  the  party  was 
at  Mr.  Lawton's.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  their  look  of  con- 
sternation, as  one  guest  after  another  appeared,  until  their  small 
rooms  were  quite  crowded.  Jane  and  Margaret  made  their  escape 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  dressed  themselves  for  the  occasion." 

"  More  fools  they,"  ejaculated  the  farmer.  "  Better  have  gone 
to  bed.  A  pretty  pass  things  have  got  to,  if  a  man's  own  house 
is  no  longer  to  be  his  castle.  That  has  been  the  rule  ever  since  I 
can  remember." 

"But  there  is  no  harm  in  these  parties,  father,"  urged  Mary. 
"  Everything  is  provided,  so  that  the  family  thus  visited  arc  at  no 
trouble  or  expense." 

"  That  may  be,  daughter,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  thousand 
reasons  why  they  would  prefer  not  having  the  company.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  an  unwarrantable  intrusion,  and  should  not  be  coun- 
tenanced by  sensible  people." 

"  But  you  would  treat  them  civilly,  if  they  should  ever  come 
here,  father?" 

Mary  made  this  inquiry  in  rather  an  anxious  tone,  for  more 
than  once  she  had  heard  it  hinted  that  "  Farmer  Brown's  old 
kitchen  would  be  just  the  place  for  a  dance." 

"  Civilly  ?  To  be  sure !"  replied  the  farmer.  "  Did  you  ever 
know  me  to  be  uncivil  to  any  one  ?  But  I  should  tell  them  my 
mind  pretty  plainly,  I  am  thinking." 

So  saying,  the  good  farmer  rose  from  his  chair,  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  pips  and  carefully  replaced  it  in  its  usnal  nook, 
and  then  walked  briskly  away  to  the  performance  of  some  of  his 
outdoor  duties. 

"Never  mind,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  consolingly,  as  she  ob- 
served the  look  of  uneasiness  on  her  daughter's  countenance,  "  I 
dare  say  father  will  not  object  to  your  having  a  party,  if  you  wish." 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  give  a  party,  mother.  I  want  to  let  them 
come,  if  they  like,  and  find  that  they  cannot  take  me  by  surprise." 

"  Well,  let  them  come,  then,"  returned  the  accommodating 
mother.  "  I'll  warrant  father  will  be  civil.  If  he  do;s  not  like 
the  fun,  ho  can  go  to  bed."  And  with  this  comforting  suggestion, 
the  busy  old  lady  again  turned  to  her  spinning  wheel,  the  buzzing 
of  which  put  an  end  to  all  further  conversation. 

Several  weeks  passed  away,  and  the  cool  breezes  of  autumn  had 
given  place  to  the  more  piercing  and  decided  blf.tsof  early  winter. 
Once  more  the  farmer  sat  in  his  customary  place  ut  the  fireside. 
It  was  near  the  hour  when  he  usually  retired  ;  but  as  a  kind  of 
preparation  for  his  nightly  slumbers,  he  was  indulging  in  a  light 
doze— or  perhaps  a  deep  reverie,  in  which  visions  of  his  well-filled 
barns  and  granaries,  and  all  the  abundance  of  the  recent  harvest 
floated  before  him  in  blissful  succession. 

An  attentive  observer  might  have  noticed  that  the  fire  blazed 
with  mmonly  cheerful  light,  considering  that  the  old  clock 

had  already  struck  th:  hour  of  eight,  and  that  the  farmer  rigidly 
to  the  maxim  of  "  Early  to  bed  an  1  early  to  rise." 


There  was  an  uncommonly  careful  arrangement  of  every  article 
in  the  spacious  apartment,  and  also  an  unwonted  attention  to 
her  own  toikt,  which,  added  to  a  certain  restUssness  in  Miss 
Mary's  demeanor,  showed  that  with  her,  at  least,  "  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before."  At  length  came  a  loud,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  somewhat  anxiously  expected  rap  at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  here  at  this  time  of  night  1"  exclaimed  the  farmer,  as 
ho  started  from  his  chair,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  at  tho  clock. 
"  Some  traveller,  I  suppose,  who  wants  a  night's  lodging.  Let 
him  in,  Mary." 

But  Mary  had  anticipated  tho  command,  and  now  ushered  into 
the  reom  a  worthy  farmer  and  his  family,  all  in  their  best  attire, 
and  apparently  intending  to  make  an  evening  call. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  neighbor  Jenkins.  Met  with  any  accident 
on  the  road  t"  was  the  blunt  but  kindly  salutation  of  Farmer 
Brown. 

"  None  at  all,  neighbor  Brown.  Wc  have  just  dropped  in  for  a 
little  chat  this  fine  winter's  evening." 

"  Glad  to  sec  you,"  repeated  the  farmer.  "  Thought  it  rather 
late,  that's  all.  But  no  matter  for  that.  Stir  up  the  fire,  Molly, 
and  help  the  girls  off  with  their  things." 

But  now  another  thundering  rap  at  the  door,  and  tho  arrival  of 
a  new  party  of  guests  excited  still  more  wonder  in  tho  mind  of  the 
perplexed  farmer ;  while  Mary,  although  she  endeavored  to  appear 
at  case,  cast  many  an  anxious  glance  toward  her  father. 

Still  more  arrivals;  the  old  kitchen  was  rapidly  filling  with 
guests.  Mrs.  Brown  was  by  her  husband's  side,  and  whispered 
an  encouraging  word  in  his  ear. 

"  Never  mind,  husband.  It  must  be  one  of  those  surprise  par- 
ties. We  will  make  the  best  of  it.  I  can  warm  up  the  parlor  in 
an  instant." 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing,  wife.  I  will  manage  this  affair 
myself."  And  the  farmer  planted  his  foot  on  the  floor  in  that  de- 
termined manner,  which  long  experience  had  taught  his  good  wife 
not  to  oppose. 

"  I  can  do  nothing  with  him,"  she  whispered  to  her  daughter. 
"  But  do  not  be  discouraged ;  perhaps  he  will  take  it  quietly 
enough." 

And  quiet  enough  the  fanner  seemed,  to  be  sure  ;  for  he  had  re- 
lighted his  pipe,  reseated  himself  in  his  arm-chair,  and  was  puffing 
away  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  indifference.  Meanwhile  fresh 
guests  arrived,  and  the  preparations  for  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment went  on.  At  length  the  fiddler,  who  was  seated  in  an  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  room,  commenced  tuning  his  instrument  for  tho 
occasion.  The  sound  seemed  to  rouse  the  farmer  to  action.  Tak- 
ing th9  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  said,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to 
ensure  tho  attention  of  his  auditors  : 

"  You  are  heartily  welcome,  good  neighbors.  I  supposo  you 
have  been  on  some  sleigh-riding  frolic,  and  have  given  us  a  call  on 
your  return.  Draw  up  to  the  fire,  as  many  of  yeu  as  can  find 
room,  and  warm  yourselves  before  you  go  home.  And  stop  that 
scraping,  Simon,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  fiddler.  "  Your 
services  are  over  for  the  evening,  I  presume." 

"  By  no  means,  my  good  neighbors,"  replied  one  of  the  boldest 
of  the  guests.  "  On  the  contrary  they  have  but  just  begun.  You 
must  know  this  is  no  sleigh-riding  frolic,  but  simply  a  merry  party 
to  be  held  at  your  house,  with  your  permission." 

"  But  my  permission  has  not  been  given,"  was  the  blunt  reply, 
"and  to  my  knowledge  you  are  not  invited  guests.  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  party  when  I  choose  to  give  one,  '  but  every  man's 
house  is  his  own  castle.'  That  is  my  motto,  neighbors.  No 
offence,  I  hope." 

There  was  a  general  silence.  Many  a  merry  party  had  been 
held  in  the  village  without  the  consent  of  those  upon  whom  they 
thus  intruded,  but  none  tujaiiist  their  openly  expressed  wishes.  In 
vain  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mary  uttered  their  whispered  remonstrances. 
The  farmer  was  immovable,  and  at  length  by  general  consent 
another  place  of  assembly  was  decided  upon,  and  the  company 
vacated  the  inhospitable  mansion. 

The  farmer's  dreams  were  undisturbed,  in  spite  of  sundry  ex- 
pressions of  chagrin  from  his  wife,  and  a  burst  of  tears  from  the 
mortified  daughter ;  and  for  many  days  no  allusion  was  made  to 
tho  intended  surprise  party. 

Christmas  had  passed,  with  all  its  happy  and  its  mournful  mem- 
ories, and  the  last  day  of  the  year  was  rapidly  approaching,  when 
Mrs.  Brown  and  Mary  were  startled  by  a  sudden  announcement 
from  the  farmer,  that  if  they  liked  to  go  to  a  surprise  party  of  his 
getting  up,  they  might  hold  themselves  in  readiness  the  following 
evening. 

"  A  surprise  party  of  your  getting  up  !  Why,  husband  !"  was 
the  involuntary  exclamation  of  the  astonished  wife,  while  Mary, 
though  silent,  looked  at  him  in  equal  wonder. 

"Certainly;  what  is  there  remarkable  in  that?  Cannot  I  get 
up  a  party  as  well  as  any  other  person  ?" 

"No  doubt  you  can,  father;  but  you  call  it  a  surprise  party. 
That  is  what  astonishes  us." 

"  I  call  it  by  its  right  name,  Polly,  or  Molly,  if  you  like  it  better. 
It  is  none  of  your  new  fangled  surprises,  where  people  take  pos- 
session of  your  house  and  all  it  contains,  but  a  real  old  fashioned, 
pleasant  way  of  doing  a  kindly  turn  to  a  neighbor.  It  is  a  sort  of 
donation  visit  (none  of  your  beggarly  ones)  to  poor  William  Jones 
and  his  family.  They  have  been  under  a  cloud  for  the  last  few 
months,  and  it  is  high  time  that  their  neighbors  tried  to  help  them 
to  a  ray  of  8  inshine.  What  with  their  loss  by  the  fire,  and  Jones's 
long  siekneis  and  inability  to  work,  they  must  be  poorly  provided 
for  this  winter." 

"  But  the  party,  husband,  tell  us  about  the  party,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  though  heartily  sympathizing  with  the  sorrows 
of  her  poor  neighbors,  had  a  little  womanly  curiosity  to  hear  more 
of  the  proposed  entertainment. 


"  Ay,  the  party.  That  is  all  arranged.  I  have  seen  all  the 
neighbors,  and  they  all  enter  into  it  heart  and  hand.  A  cordial 
reception  I  met  with  wherever  I  went,  in  spite  of  your  prognosti- 
cations, good  wife,  concerning  the  dire  offence  which  I  must  have 
given  the  other  evening.  Twelve  well  loaded  sleighs  will  start  at 
our  door  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  tho  last  day  of  tho 
year,  ready  to  take  up  their  line  of  march  for  William  Jones's,  and 
it  will  not  bo  our  fault  if  his  cellar  is  not  filled  with  an  ample  stock 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  his  shed  with  wood,  and  him? elf  and  his 
family  well  provided  with  winter  clothing  before  tho  new  year 
dawns.  But  on  second  thoughts,  wife,"  continued  the  farmer,  "  I 
believe  you  cannot  join  in  our  frolic.  Molly  may  go,  but  yon — a 
word  in  your  ear."  And  the  fanner  drew  the  good  dame  aside 
and  communicated  something  in  a  whisper,  which  called  from  her 
several  hearty  expressions  of  gratification  and  applause. 

A  dark  cloud  had  indeed  hung  for  many  months  over  the  house- 
hold of  William  Jones.  One  misfortune  had  brought  another  in 
its  train,  until  the  desponding  husband  and  father  had  almost 
ceased  to  hope  for  a  ray  of  sunshine,  and  on  the  last  evening  of 
the  unhappy  year,  feeble  in  body,  and  dispirited  in  mind,  he  sat 
gazing  upon  his  helpless  little  family,  while  the  heavy  sighs  which 
burst  occasionally  from  his  oppressed  heart,  plainly  told  of  the 
anguish  within.  With  affectionate  sympathy  his  wife  bent  over 
him. 

"  Do  you  suffer  more  pain  than  usual,  this  evening,  dear  Wil- 
liam V  she  asked.     "  I  had  hoped  that  you  were  really  better." 

"  And  so  I  am  better  in  bodily  health,  my  dear  wife,"  was  tho 
reply,  "  but  on  this  last  night  of  the  year  sad  thoughts  will  crowd 
upon  my  mind.  How  brightly  dawned  the  last  new  year's  morn- 
ing, bat  alas,  the  clouds  soon  gathered  thickly  around  us,  and  now 
what  have  we  to  look  forward  to  t  The  little  that  we  have  re- 
maining will  be  insufficient  to  furnish  food  for  ourselves  and  our 
poor  babes,  and  many  long  weeks  must  yet  elapse  before  I  can 
resume  my  old  employment." 

"  But  what  a  blessing  to  think  that  health  is  surely  though  slowly 
returning,  William.  Ah,  we  cannot  bo  too  thankful.  What  are 
poverty  and  suffering  while  you  are  spared  to  us  V 

The  husband's  reply  was  prevented  by  tho  merry  jingling  of  the 
bells,  as  the  first  sleigh  drove  to  their  door,  and  a  moment  after 
came  the  kindly  greeting  of  Farmer  Jones. 

"  Good  evening,  neighbor.  Glad  to  see  yon  looking  a  littlo 
better.  A  party  of  us  have  called  to  wish  you  a  happy  new  year. 
Rather  before  the  time  to  be  sure,  but  you  must  excuse  that,  as  it 
is  kindly  meant." 

By  the  time  the  farmer  had  finished  his  speech,  a  long  line  of 
sleighs  had  drawn  up  in  the  little  yard,  and  guest  after  guest  ap- 
peared with  cheerful  and  sympathizing  words,  which  fell  like  music 
on  the  car  of  the  sick  man  and  his  hopeful  wife. 

Tho  most  sensitive  pride  could  hardly  have  taken  offence  at  the 
quiet,  unostentatious  manner  in  which  shod  and  cellar  wero  filled 
by  one  busy  party  appointed  for  tho  purpose,  while  another  de- 
posited in  the  neat  little  kitchen  its  appropriate  share  of  winter 
stores,  together  with  many  a  useful  package  of  dry  goods  suitable 
for  both  parents  and  children. 

Few  words  of  gratitude  were  spoken,  but  the  light  which  shono 
on  the  desponding  countenance  of  William  Jones,  and  the  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  showed  that  deep  feelings  were  at  work 
within,  and  as  the  happy  party  drove  from  the  door,  every  heart 
responded  to  the  farmer's  exclamation  : 

"That's  the  right  kind  of  surprise  party,  my  good  friends  !  Tho 
year  has  been  an  abundant  one  to  us,  and  now  that  it  is  about  to 
close,  it  is  well  to  obey  tho  command,  '  Freely  ye  have  received, 
Jhrly  give.'  " 

Once  more  the  fanner's  sleigh  took  the  lead.  As  his  own  dwell- 
ing came  in  sight  he  stopped,  and  looking  back  upon  the  meny 
train,  gave  them  a  cordial  invitation  to  dance  out  the  old  year  in 
his  capacious  kitchen.  And  now  the  secret  of  Mrs.  Brown's  ab- 
sence was  explained ;  for,  dressed  in  her  best,  the  good  lady  ap- 
peared at  the  door  to  welcome  her  guests,  while  as  they  entered 
the  squeaking  of  old  Simon's  fiddle  as  it  sent  forth  its  prelimi- 
nary notes,  might  be  distinctly  heard.  An  excellent  supper  in 
due  season  appeared,  and  merrily  was  the  old  year  danced  out. 

A  little  past  the  midnight  hour  the  sleigh  bells  were  again  jing- 
ling on  their  way,  while  the  woods  re-echoed  with  three  hearty 

cheers  for  Farmer  Brown's  Surprise  Party. 

t  — -»  » 

BLASTING  UPON  A  LARUE  SCALE. 

Probably  the  greatest  rock  blast  ever  known  was  tho  one  which 
took  place  at  the  Rounddown  Cliff,  in  Dover,  England,  a  few 
years  since.  Eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  powder 
were  used.  The  account  published  in  the  papers  of  tho  day  says 
that,  on  the  signal  being  given,  the  miners  communicated  the  elec- 
tnc  spark  to  the  gunpowder  by  their  connecting  wires ;  the  earth 
trembled  to  half  a  mile  distant,  a  stifled  report,  not  loud,  but  deep, 
was  heard,  and  the  base  of  the  cliff,  extending  on  cither  hand  to 
upwards  of  five  hundred  feet,  was  shot  as  from  a  cannon  from 
under  the  superincumbent  mass  of  chalk  seaward,  and  in  a  few 
seconds,  not  less,  it  is  said,  than  a  million  tons  being  dislodged  by 
the  fearful  shock,  settled  itself  gently  down  into  the  sea  below, 
frothing  and  boiling  as  it  displaced  the  liquid  element,  till  it  occu- 
pied the  expanse  of  many  acres,  and  extended  outward  on  its 
ocean  bed  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  two  or  three  thousand  feet. 
Tremendous  cheers  followed  the  blast,  and  a  royal  salute  was 
fired. — Scientific  American. 

< ».— > 

POISONING  BY  STRYCHNINE. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  purpose  of  the  murderer,  but  favorablo 
to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  strychnine  should  be  selected  for  the 
diabolical  object  of  taking  life.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  poison 
which  produces  such  characteristic  symptoms  in  tho  victim  while  ho 
yet  lives,  or  which  affords  more  decisive  evidence  of  its  presence 
after  death.  A  minute  fraction  of  a  grain,  lying  on  the  animal 
membranes  after  death,  will  exhibit,  under  appropriate  tests,  a 
ies  of  resplendent  and  iridescent  rings  of  color  to  the  chemist's 
view;  and  a  portion  of  fluid  from  the  intestines  introduced  into 
the  tissues  of  a  living  animal,  will  excite  the  same  convulsions  as 
the  poison. — Medical  jT</ 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

German  emigration  to  this  country,  it  is  thought,  is  soon  to 

revive. "Blessings  on  the  man,"  quoth  Suncho  Piinzn,  "who 

first  invented  sleep."  Let  us  add  another  "blessing"  that  he 
didn't  provent  the  general  use  of  his  invention  by  Inking  out  a 

patent  for  it. Mr.  Gustave  Batter,  the  pianist,  challenges  the 

world  of  pianists  to  play  against  him. Richard  W.  Anderson, 

of  Iluntsville,  Alabama,  has  addressed  a  printed  circular  to  the 
sovereigns  of  France,  England,  Russia  and  Turkey,  inTiting  them 
gradually  to  relinquish  their  regal  power,  "  that  tho  people  may 

return  to  their  primitive  Ruler." One  house   in  Boston  has 

45,000  bushels  of  oysters  on  their  beds  in  the  Mystic  River. Mr. 

Calvin  Dean,  of  Lincolnville,  Me.,  having  burnt  a  school-house 
which  had  been  placed  on  His  road,  without  sufficient  pay  for  it, 

cut  his  throat. Ladies  command  more  delicacy  of  treatment 

than  men,  but  never  more  politeness.     In  the  matter  of  politeness 

wo  should   forget  sex. Tho   Empress   Josephine's   statue  in 

white  marble,  rather  larger  than  life,  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
nave  of   tho  Palaco  of   Industry,   in   the   Champs   Elys&M   in 

Paris. Mow  lawns  before  the  dew  is  off  the  grass,  unless  you 

have  a  machine  which  cuts  it  best  when  dry. Mr.  Wallace,  of 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  while  spreading  manure,  killed  his  little  daughter, 
three  years  of  age,  by  hitting  her  in  the  head  with  the  fork.     She 

came  up  behind  him  without  his  knowledge. Over  $1,700,000 

are  annually  spent  in  New  Orleans  for  lottery  tickets. The 

Chinese  in  San  Francisco  worship  wooden  gods ;  the  Americans 
there  worship  golden  ones.  That's  all  the  difference  ! The  re- 
ported death  of  one  of  tho  little  Aztecs  is  authoritatively  contra- 
dicted.    They  are  now  alive  and  well  at  Vienna. There  is 

some  talk  of  an  intended  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  Berlin.  It  is 
said  that  Prince  Frederick  William  will  bring  a  pressing  invitation 
to  her  majesty  to  be  present  at  tho  marriage  of  the  Princess  Louisa 

with  the  Prince  Regent  of  Baden  in  September  next. "  How 

long,"  asked  Napoleon,  of  David,  "  will  a  painting  last  ?"    "  Seven 

hundred  years,  perhaps."     "  And  you  call  that  fame  %" The 

consumption  of  copper  in  the  United  States  is  put  down  at  be- 
tween eight  thousand  and  nine  thousand  tons  annually,  of  which 
only  about  eighteen  hundred  tons  arc  produced  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  Spanish  Cortes  has  adopted,  by  an  immense  majori- 
ty, tho  basis  of  the  organic  law  on  the  press.  The  signature  of 
the  writer  is  required  to  all  articles,  and  the  proprietors  will  havo 
to  put  in  securities. Dr.  Kane  sums  rp  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
pedition as  being  the  survey  of  Greenland,  the  survey  of  the  gla- 
cier, the  survey  of  the  North  American  coast,  the  discovery  of  the 
open  Polar  Sea,  and  the  corroborations  of  the  investigations  of  tho 

best  British  expeditions. It  was  wine  that  ruined  Lamartine — 

not  tho  drinking  it — there  is  not  a  more  temperate  man  in  the 
world — but  selling  it.  He  reckoned  upon  the  duty  being  lowered 
for  the  English  market,  bought  up  all  the  Macon  he  could  lay  his 

hands  on,  trusted,  and  was  undone Capt.  Hansen,  of  the 

Mexican  navy,  well  known  in  New  York  from  his  guano  specula- 
tions, was  killed  by  two  sailors  on  board  his  man-of-war  schooner 

Suerte,  recently,  a  few  leagues  off  the  port  of  Acapulco. A 

gentleman  in  California  has  invented  a  "  pneumatic  connection," 
by  which  motive  power  can  be  conveyed  to  great  distances  and 
around  all  kinds  of  comers.  The  invention  is  particularly  suited 
for  machine  tunnelling  and  pumping  water  from  deep  shafts,  where 

other  sources  of  power  are  distant  from  the  work. Two  negro 

princes,  seven  and  eight  years  old,  sons  of  ex-King  Pepplo  of 
Bonny,  "  now  in  honorable  captivity  to  the  British  at  tho  island  of 
Ascension,"  have  reached  England. 
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What  it  Cost. — The  expense  of  "adjusting  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe" — a  balance  that  is  not  like  Fairbanks's  scales, 
but  requires  constant  tinkering — cost  England  and  France  about 
$740,000,000,  and  82,457  lives  at  the  lowest  estimate.  Add  the 
loss  of  life  of  tho  Sardinians,  and  Turks,  and  Russians,  and  you 
have  a  total  of  about  a  million  of  men  sacrificed  to  what  the  Lon- 
don Times  calls  a  "  little  freak  "  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  If  we 
arc  to  believe  the  government  organs  of  the  countries  engaged  in 
tho  strife,  they  are  all  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  have  all  come 
off  winners — a  very  happy  conclusion,  certainly.  What  the  tax- 
payers say  is  another  thing,  of  course. 


"  Graves  of  Eshool." — It  is  said  that  the  vinery  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  at  Walbcck,  once  produced  the  largest  bunch  of 
grapes  ever  grown  in  England.  A  bunch  of  tho  Syrian  weighed 
nineteen  and  a  half  pounds,  and  was  sent  by  his  grace  as  a  present 
to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  was  carried  to  Wentworth 
House,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  by  four  laborers,  two  of  whom 
carried  it  on  a  staff  by  turns,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  cluster 
of  grapes  was  carried  from  the  brook  of  Eshcol  to  the  camp  of 
the  Israelites. 


A  8i'ACious  Hall. — Tho  ball  and  concert-room  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace  is  112  feet  long,  00  feet  wide,  and  48  feet  high.  The 
roof  of  this  apartment  rests  on  a  wide  cove  enriched  with  stuccoes ; 
double  beams  of  considerable  projection,  running  parallel  and 
transverse,  divide  the  whole  roof  into  twenty-one  compartments, 
each  of  which  is  shaped  into  a  deep  octagon  recess,  from  which 
descends  a  glass  lustre  for  gaslights. 


An  Expukimknt. — The  American  Colonization  Society  intend 
to  def  patch  a  colony  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  with  a  view  to  a 
permanent  settlement.  Africa  may  become  in  time  the  paradise 
of  the  colored  races  and  a  powerful  empire. 
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A  large  Watku-Wheel. — The  largest  water-wheel  in  the 
world  is  at  the  Albany  Nail  Works.  It  is  computed  at  1000  horse 
power. 


There  are  twenty  paper  mills  in  Lee,  Massachusetts,  with  sev- 
enty-five engines. 

Experiments  in  producing  gas  from  wood  have  been  successfully 
made  at  tho  Philadelphia  Gas  Works. 

The  advices  from  nearly  all  parts  of  tho  country  in  relation  to 
tho  growing  crops  are  unusually  satisfactory. 

Some  of  tho  business  men  of  Salem  are  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish a  steam  flour  mill  company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  in 
that  city. 

Mr.  Duganne,  the  poet  legislator,  of  New  York,  deserves  a  mon- 
ument for  his  efforts  to  prevent  frauds,  adulteration  and  poisonous 
ingredients  in  milk. 

A  paint  mine,  containing  thirteen  different  colors  of  paints,  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  Montgomery  county,  Georgia.  The 
deposits  yield  sixty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Thrasher  estimates  the  population  of  Cuba  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1855,  as  follows  :  Whites,  564,093;  free  colored,  219,170  ; 
slaves,  662,599;  total,  1,446,462. 

Mr.  McDonald,  of  Baltimore,  has  purchased  for  $4000  the  cele- 
brated horse  "  Buzz,"  which  contested  the  late  race  with  "Lan- 
tern," over  the  Union  Course,  Long  Island. 

The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Gazette  says,  that  one  day  lately,  at  the 
fishery  on  Bagger's  Island,  below  Bristol,  11,000  herring,  280 
shad,  and  two  sturgeons  were  taken  at  one  haul. 

A  boy  and  girl,  respectively  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  lost  for  upwards  of  ten  days  at  Altona,  Pennsylvania,  were 
recently  found  in  the  woods,  dead,  lying  side  by  side. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  out  of  their  earnings  the 
past  year,  has  paid  off  tho  whole  of  their  indebtedness,  $300,000, 
and  will  make  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  the  stock  beside. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  speaks  of  a  large  propeller  now  build- 
ing in  that  city,  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  ten  tons,  which 
is  to  be  sent  to  Boston,  being  designed  for  a  yacht  of  1500  tons, 
building  there  for  the  Bashaw  of  Egypt. 

At  one  of  the  presentations  that  took  place  at  the  Tuileries  on 
the  birth  of  the  prince,  one  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  that 
honor,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  indulged  in  the  singularly 
anticipatory  cry  of  "  Vive  Napoleon  IV  I" 

Direct  steam  communication  is  about  to  be  established  between 
Liverpool  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Liverpool  Afri- 
can Association  have  petitioned  government  to  allow  a  portion  of 
the  African  mails  to  bo  sent  from  Liverpool. 

At  Canandaigua,  New  York,  lately,  a  beautiful  young  lady,  a 
pupil  at  the  female  seminary,  and  "  cousin  Charlie,    a  young  gen- 
tleman from  Philadelphia,  contracted  a  secret  marriage  unsu 
cd,  while  the  other  pupils  were  preparing  for  dinner,  and  then  fled 
to  northern  Ohio. 

Advices  from  British  Guiana  inform  us  of  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  Orr,  known  as  the  "  Angel  Gabriel,"  for  sedition  against 
the  crown,  in  having  excited  the  anti-Creole  and  anti  Catholic 
riots  of  the  19th  of  February.  He  was  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in 
prison  for  three  years. 

There  are  750  paper  mills,  with  two  thousand  engines  constant- 
ly in  operation,  in  this  country.  These  mills  produced  last  year 
270,000,000  pounds  of  paper;  and,  as  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
rags  arc  required  for  one  pound  of  paper,  400,000,000  pounds 
were  consumed  in  this  way  last  year. 

Recently,  in  Kentucky,  a  woman  was  arrested  for  barbarity  to 
her  step-daughter.  The  child,  aged  13,  vomited  up  33  pins  and  5 
needles.  She  said  that  her  mother,  assisted  by  another  woman, 
had  at  different  intervals  thrown  her  down  and  compelled  her  to 
swallow  pins  and  needles. 

At  the  opera  in  New  Orleans,  lately,  Madame  Colson,  after 
going  through  her  role  in  "  Lucie  di  Lammermoor,"  had  presented 
to  her  a  magnificent  diamond  bracelet  and  brooch,  valued  at  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  stage  was  literally  carpeted 
with  flowers  by  the  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  been  paying  for  three  years  an  indemnity 
to  the  bakers  in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  bread  at  a  certain  fixed 
rate.  The  amount  thus  paid  by  the  city  to  the  bakers  during  this 
period  is  51,510,611  francs — a  little  more  than  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars.    Thus  the  poor  have  been  kept  from  grumbling. 

By  rough  estimate,  forty  thousand  tons  of  earth  are  washed 
away  from  the  mines  in  California  every  week  by  the  rivers.  It 
is  filling  up  the  rivers,  not  only  by  their  banks,  but  also  their  main 
channels.  The  Sacramento  River  is  not  navigable  now  at  low 
tide  by  tho  steamers  now  on  the  line,  and  every  year  it  is  growing 
worse. 

In  the  city  of  Genoa  there  arc  three  Protestant  Italian  congre- 
gations, with  regular  pastors,  besides  a  French  Protestant  church, 
and  a  Protestant  Episcopal  English  church.  Penny  papers  arc 
cried  in  the  streets,  and  Bibles  are  sold  in  the  bookstores.  Though 
tho  masses  arc  yet  in  darkness  of  error  and  superstition,  yet  the 
light  is  breaking,  and  all  Italy  will  yet  be  free. 

Drumhead  law  has  been  re  published  in  the  Hungarian  comitate 
of  Veszprim  and  Barany,  and  rewards  offered  for  information 
which  shall  lead  to  the  capture  of  robbers,  incendiaries  and  mur- 
derers. One  thousand  pounds  are  offered  for  the  capture  of  Rosa 
Sandor,  the  most  renowned  of  Hungarian  bandits,  who  was  one  of 
Kossuth's  right  hand  men  during  the  revolution. 

A  Philadelphian  has  invented  a  new  steam  engine  consisting  of 
four  cylinders,  each  three  feet  six  inches  long,  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  each  containing  a  piston  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  The  two  opposite  pistons  connect  with  rods.  No  cross 
heads,  piston  rods,  cranks  or  slides  are  required,  but  merely  a  pul- 
ley for  the  band,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  shaft. 

Peter  Glass,  of  Leominster,  who  delights  in  the  manufacture  of 
curiously  wrought  and  inlaid  furniture,  has  just  completed  a 
couple  of  centre  tables,  inlaid  with  45,000  pieces  of  colored  wood, 
so  arranged  as  to  represent  bouquets  and  vases  of  flowers,  birds, 
insects,  etc.,  and  on  one  table  are  representations  of  Washington, 
Jackson,  Napoleon,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Robert  Bruce. 

The  revised  code  of  North  Carolina  declares  that  if  a  person 
fight  a  duel,  and  cither  of  the  panics  shall  be  killed,  the  survivor, 
on  conviction,  shall  suffer  death,  and  the  aiders  and  abettors  shall 
be  considered  accessories  before  the  fact.  If  no  death  shall  ensue, 
all  tho  parties  shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  be  punished  accordingly,  anil  moreover  be  ineligible  to 
any  office  in  the  State. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  arc  more  Lutheran  churches  in 
the  United  States  than  there  arc  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
The  Lutheran  ministers,  in  point  of  num!>ers,  come  up  to  within 
two  hundred  of  that  of  the  priests  of  the  Catholic  church  in  this 
country;  and  yet  there  is  but  one  Lutheran  church  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  single  preacher  of  that  faith  in  this  section  of  the 
eountrv  resides  in  Boston,  and  the  church  is  on  Shawmut  Avenue. 


The  city  of  Venice  is  to  take  $5,000,000  worth  of  stock  in  tho 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

London   Times,  that  contained  the  Song  for  the  Students, 
attributed  to  Berangcr,  was  seized  at  the  Paris  post-ofiice. 

The  disarming  of  the  national  militia  at  Valencia  has  been 
effected  quietly.     Fifteen  hundred  muskets  were  obtained. 

The  European  Times  says  of  Mr.  Dallas,  that  no  minister  from 
the  United  States  has  won  such  general  admiration  in  so  short  a 
time. 

Galway  papers  complain  that  emigration  to  the  United  States  is 
reviving  to  such  an  extent,  as  seemingly  to  threaten  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  country. 

The  Swedish  decree,  permitting  the  importation  into  Sweden  of 
breadstuff's  and  other  articles  of  food,  has  been  extended  by  special 
decree  until  the  first  of  January,  1857. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  Paris  Industrial  Exhibition 
was  4,553,464  ;  or  about  a  million  and  a  half  less  than  the  number 
that  visited  the  English  exhibition,  in  1851. 

A  company  is  being  established  in  Munich,  with  the  object  of 
insuring  farmers  against  bail  storms;  or,  as  tho  Germans  express 
it  in  a  single  word,  a  "  Hagelvorsicherungsgesellschaft." 

Constantinople  advices  state  that  alarming  reports  were  preva- 
lent there.  Amongst  other  things,  it  was  said  that  the  life  of  tho 
Sultan  was  threatened,  and  that  certain  fanatical  Turks  had  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Christians  as  soon  as  tho 
foreign  troops  were  out  of  the  country. 
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....  He  who  indulges  in  liberty  of  speech,  will  hear  things  in 
return  which  he  will  not  like. — Terence. 

Those  who  have  few  affairs  to  attend  to,  arc  great  speak- 
ers.    The  less  men  think,  the  more  they  talk. — MontmquUu. 

....  The  man  who  is  the  most  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, is  not  he  who  proposes  it  to  himself  as  the  great  object  of 
his  pursuit. — Stewart. 

....  The  chiefest  properties  of  wisdom  are,  to  be  mindful  of 
tilings  past,  careful  of  things  present,  and  provident  of  things  to 
come. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

....  Nothing  is  so  embarrassing  as  the  first  tcte-a-tete,  when 
everything  must  be  said — unless  it  is  the  last,  when  everything  has 
been  said. — La  Charavari. 

....  Tho  sweetest  music  is  not  in  the  oratorio,  but  in  the  hu- 
man voice,  when  it  speaks  from  its  instant  life  tones  of  tenderness, 
truth  and  courage. — Emerson. 

....  The  ideas  that  we  form  upon  the  sources  and  certainty  of 
knowledge  determine  us  in  the  choice  of  the  methods  by  which  wo 
examine  other  subjects. — De  Gerando. 

....  He  is  the  most  mischievous  of  incendiaries  who  inflames 
the  heart  against  the  judgment ;  and  he  is  the  most  ferocious  of 
schismatics  who  divides  the  judgment  from  the  heart. — [Aimlor. 

....  If  you  light  upon  an  impertinent  talker,  that  sticks  to  you 
like  a  bur,  to  the  disappointment  of  your  important  occasions, 
deal  freely  with  him,  break  off  the  discourse,  and  pursue  your 
business. — Plutarch. 

....  Wisdom  consistcth  not  in  knowing  many  things,  nor  even 
in  knowing  them  thoroughly ;  but  in  choosing  and  in  following 
what  conduces  the  most  certainly  to  our  lasting  happiness  and 
true  glory. — Landor. 

«    »■  m    » 


Joker's  Budget. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  waist  to  tho  corset  business,  Quilp  thinks. 

A  country  dentist  advertises  that  he  "spares  no  pains"  to  ren- 
der his  operations  satisfactory. 

To  Emerson's  remark  that  "  every  Englishman  is  an  island," 
some  one  suggests  it  cannot  be  so  with  those  who  arc  in  continent ! 

"  I've  left  my  bed,  and  bored,"  as  the  damsel  said,  whon  she 
got  up  from  her  sick  couch  to  pierce  her  ears  for  a  new  set  of  ear- 
drops promised  her. 

A  London  alderman  was  heard  to  remark,  that  he  didn't  so 
much  mind  living  upon  hashes  during  Lent,  but  that  as  for  tho 
sackcloth,  he'd  only  take  the  first  half  of  it. 

*' Why  did  Joseph's  brethren  cast  him  into  the  pit  1"  asked  a 
Sabbath  school  teacher  of  his  class.  "Because,"  replied  ono 
young  lady,  "  they  thought  it  a  good  opening  for  the  young  man." 

A  young  lady  was  accosted  by  a  clergyman  in  a  lane  when 
going  to  the  church,  who  asked  her  wdiy  she  did  not  go  across  the 
fields  :  upon  which  she  replied,  "  They  are  too  stile-ish  for  me." 

An  actor  with  a  very  homely  phiz  was  acting  "  Mithridatcs," 
when  a  beautiful  captivo  said  to  him  :  "  Ay,  my  lord,  you  chango 
countenance."  A  man  in  the  pit  exclaimed  :  "  For  heaven's  sake 
let  him." 

Two  Irishmen  were  travelling  to  Portland,  a  few  months  since, 
when  they  stopped  to  examino  a  guide  board.  "  Twelve  miles  to 
Portland,"  exclaimed  one.  "  Sax  miles  apace,  jist,"  said  tho 
other.  And  they  trudged  on,  apparently  much  graiified  at  their 
sudden  proximity  to  the  forest  city. 
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CRANDFATHKR'S 
WATCH. 

It  is  a  humble  scene, 
a  Tery  plainly  furnished 
room,   old    oaken   fur- 
niture  of  the  rudest  de- 
scription,   bare    rafters 
overhead,  the  abode  of 
humble,   honest,   hard- 
working    people.       It 
were  hard  to  tell  what 
distant    day  witnessed 
the     laying    of    those 
walls,   the    placing  of 
those  rafters.      Grand- 
father, a  gray  old  man, 
but  rejoicing  in  an  old 
age   "frosty  but  kind- 
ly," with    benevolence 
stamped  upon  his  ven- 
erable features,  has  pro- 
duced   his    old    silver 
watch,   and  holding  it 
to  the  ear  of  his  won- 
dering    and    listening 
grand-child  —  a    child 
"  pleased  with  a  rattle, 
tickled  with   a  straw," 
and   of  course  marvel- 
ling beyond  expression 
at  the  operation  of  that 
mysterious    machinery 
which  counterfeits   life 
in  its  expression  of  vi- 
tality.    The  mother,  a 
fine,  buxom  young  wo- 
man, is  leaning  on  the 
back     of    her    father's 
chair,  deeply  interested 
in  the  scene.      The  old 
silver    watch  is    not  a 
marvel    of   mechanical 
skill — but,  like  its  own- 
er, it  has  been  useful  in 
its  day.      Probably,  by 
coaxing,    by  setting  it 
"back'rds''  and  "  for- 
'rds,"   at    stated   inter- 
rals,  like   Capt'n   Cut- 
tle's, it  manages  to  keep 
within  hailing  distance 
of  Time.      So,  too,  the 
wheels  and   springs  ot 
life  within  the  old  man's 
breast,    require   watch- 
fulness and  nursing,  to 
keep  them  from  failing 
altogether.  A  few  short 
years,  perhaps  months, 
and   they  will   cease  to 
perform  their  functions 
on  this  earth.    The  bal- 
ance   wheel     will     no 
longer       vibrate  —  the 
hands  no  longer  move 
— worn    out,    but    not 
rusted  out,  the  human 
machine  will  be  laid  in 
its    resting-place,  to  be 
disturbed  no  more.  But 
unlike     that     cunning 
work  of  human  hands, 
its  vital   principle  will 
survive,  to   animate   in 
that  world,  where  Time 
is  not,  but   Eternity — a 
more  beauteous,  an  im- 
perishable form  at  the 
will    of    its      Creator. 
Some  such  notions  may 
be  passing  through  the 
mind  of  the  old  grand- 
father,  as    he  gratifies 
the     curiosity    of    the 
child.    The  ticking  that 
sounds  so   loud   in  the 
boy's  ear,  faintly  thrills 
on  his  dull  senses.   But 
yet  he  hears   it,  and  it 
chords  with  the  pulsa- 
tions of  his   heart,  for- 
ever   beating   "  funeral 


THE    GRANDFATHER'S    WATCH. 


marches  to  the  grave." 
Each  year  the  ticking 
seems    faster — for    the 
closing     years    of   life 
move  rapidly — ay,  more 
rapidly  than  the  dance 
of  the  hours  when  the 
footstep    of    Time    is 
scarcely  heard  upon  the 
flowers  of  the  ballroom. 
But  let   us  turn  from 
the  old    gentleman  to 
the   young  one.      The 
ticking  of  the  watch  will 
linger  in  his  ears  for  a 
long  time,  but  he  will 
not  be    satisfied    with 
that  phenomenon.     He 
must  see    "where   the 
noise  comes  from."    It 
will  be  of   no  kind  of 
use    in   grandfather  to 
endeavor  now  to  "  bluff 
him "  by   telling    that 
the  inside  is  a  "  conge- 
ries    of    springs     and 
wheels."      The   young 
urchin    must     see    for 
himself,    and    then   be 
will  have  food  for  long 
pondering  on  the  prob- 
lem the  mechanism  will 
present.  Perhaps,  when 
his  infant  legs  get  a  lit- 
tle longer,  and  his  in- 
fant brain  a  little  more 
developed,  he  may,  like 
another   Ferguson,   as- 
tonish   his    wondering 
parents  by  constructing 
a  watch  that  "  will  go. 
The  self-taught  astron- 
omer referred  to  did  so 
after  merely  a  single  ex- 
amination of   a  watch 
which  a  passing  travel- 
ler showed  him.    Early 
genius  is  often  develop- 
ed by  a  single  incident, 
as  trivial  in  itself,  appar- 
ently,   as    the    ticking 
of  grandfather's  watch. 
But,  whether  prompted 
to  attempt  the  construc- 
tion of  a  watch  or  not, 
it  is  very  certain  that 
from    this    hour,    that 
young     gentleman     of 
tender  years  will  bound 
his    aspirations    to   the 
final  possession  of  one. 
These  wishes    will  be 
gratified     partially    by 
the  present  of  a  pewter 
watch  at  the  enormous 
outlay  of  a  penny.  The 
pewter  watch  will  last 
a  little  while,  and  then 
be    hammered    into    a 
shapeless  mass,  used  aa 
a  sinker   to   a    fishing 
line,  or  melted  upon  the 
kitchen  shovel    out  of 
pure  wantonness.     We 
have   known   that  feat 
accomplished  by  a  wan- 
ton young  gentleman  of 
only  half  a  dozen  sum- 
mers.   "  Pretty  wicious 
that  in  a  boy  of  six,' 
as   Mr.    Squeers    says. 
To   the    pewter  watch 
will   succeed  one  with 
a  gilt   face  and   hands 
that  will  move  as  long 
as   the  key   is   turned. 
But  very  soon  this  im- 
pudent "imposition  will 
be  discarded,  and  then 
the   first  earnings   will 
be  invested  in  a  silver 
and  then  a  gold  watch. 
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